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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  Hccord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE   IQ^^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES-r^Mrsday,  February  18,  1993 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  reminded  in  the  scriptures  of 
Amos  that  we  should  seek  good,  and 
not  evil,  so  that  we  may  faithfully  live. 
We  pray,  righteous  God,  that  we  will 
indeed  hate  evil  and  love  the  good,  and 
establish  justice  in  our  communities 
and  in  our  world.  May  we  never  be  con- 
tent with  only  the  gestures  of  friend- 
ship and  concern  for  our  neighbor,  but 
sincerely  seek  to  care  for  the  needy 
and  forgotten,  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
those  who  suffer  and  to  protect  the 
weak  and  those  torn  by  strife  or  ha- 
tred. Give  us  the  vision  of  that  day 
when  enmity  is  transformed  by  healing 
and  strife  and  envy  are  put  aside.  This 
is  our  earnest  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Speaker,  pursu- 
I  demand  a  vote 


on 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr. 

ant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,     

on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de-  y 
vice,   and   there   were — yeas  242,   nays 
144,  not  voting  44,  as  follows: 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Baesler 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bate  man 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bevill 

Bilbray    -^ 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardln 

Carr 

Clement 

Clinger 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Cjippersmith 

wstello 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Fazio 

"BigldsCLA) 

FililBr 


[Roll  No.  35] 

YEAS— 242 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hefner 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaBocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 


Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurJy 

McDermott 

McHale 

Mclnnis 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Menendez 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery  , 

Moran 

Murtha 

Myere 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Oxiey 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal-AIlard 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schumer 

Serrano 


Sharp 

Shepherd 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Stenholm 

Strickland 


Allard 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Cansuly 

Castle 

C^ble 

Collins  (GA) 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Donian 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fowler 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 


Baker  (CA) 
Barton 
Berman 
Bishop 


Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Unsoeld 

NAYS— 144 

Goodling 

Ckiss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Hancock 

Hasten. 

HeHey 

Merger 

Hobeon 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

HufTington 

Hunter 
Hutchinson 
Inhofe 
*Istook 
Jacobs 
Johnson  (CT) 
Kim 
King 
Kingston 
Klug 
Kolbe 
Kyi 
Lazio 
Leach 
Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lightfoot 
Linder 
Livingston 
Machtley 
Manzullo 
McCandless 
McCoUum 
McCrery 
McHugb 
McKeon 
McMillan 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (FL) 
Molinari 
Moorhead 
Morella 

NOT  VOTING— 44 


Valentine 

Velaiquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volluner 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Murphy 

Nussle 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri      ■ 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Ramstad 

Regula 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohi-abacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

Santorum 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildaen 

Upton 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

ZeliCr 

Zimmer 


Blackwell 
Brown  (FL) 
Chapman 
Clay 


Clayton 
Coyne 
Fields  (TX) 
Flake 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken.  l>y  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Ford  (TN) 

Johnson. 

Sam 

Slattery 

Pnnks(CT) 

Knollenberg 

Stark 

Frost 

Uoyd 

Stokes 

Oftllegly 

McDade 

Thurman 

Oibbons 

Meek 

Tucker 

Hastings 

mama 

Washington 

Hayes 

Owens 

Waters 

Henry 

Rangel 

Whitten 

Hilllard 

Ridge 

Wilson 

Horn 

Rush 

Young  (FL> 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Scott 

D  1126 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentlewoman  from  Florida  [Mrs. 
Fowler)  if  she  would  kindly  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  membership  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mrs.  FOWLER  led  the  Pledge  of  AUe- 
grlance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  21  through  February  27,  1993,  as 
"National  FFA  Organization  Awareness 
Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-484,  the 
Chair  appoints  Mr.  Durenberger,  as  a 
member  of  th^-I^chnology  Assessment 
Board,  vice  Mr^sS^ens. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  1928a-1928d,  of 
title  22,  United  States  Code,  the  Chair, 
on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  ap- 
points Mr.  Roth,  as  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Delegation  to  the  North  At' 
lantic  Assembly  during  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-388  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  97-84,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  appoints  Mr.  Hatch,  vice  Mr. 
Kasten,  to  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  in  order  that  I  might  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  and  hopefully  what  we  will  be 
considering  next  week. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  not  be  having 
further  votes  or  business  today.  We 
will  be  filling  committee  assignments. 
There  will  be  some  perhaps  unanimous- 
consent  requests.  There  will  obviously 
be  special  orders  and  1-minute 
speeches. 

The  House  will  not  meet  tomorrow. 
We  had  talked  earlier,  and  I  had  said, 
there  might  be  a  pro  forma  session,  but 
that  will  apparently  not  be  necessary, 
so  there  will  not  be  the  need  of  a  ses- 
sion at  all  tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  February  22,  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon,  but  there  will  not  be 
legislative  business. 

Tuesday,  February  23,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  and  consider  a  number  of 
bills  under  suspension.  One  might  be 
H.R.  20  Federal  Employees'  Political 
Activities  Act  of  1993.  U 

On  Wednesday,  February  24,  tfie 
House  will  meet  at  2  p.m.  to  take  up 
H.R.  920,  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  amendment  of  1993,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule. 

And  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
House  will  not  have  legislative  busi- 

Q6SS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

May  I  first  inquire,  if  he  would,  we 
had  scheduled,  of  course,  today  the  rule 
and  consideration  of  the  family-plan- 
ning legislation,  and  the  gentleman 
and  I  talked  earlier  in  the  day,  and  ob- 
viously it  is  n9t  on  the  program  for 
next  week.  Is  it  just  indefinitely  post- 
poned? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  is  correct.  The 
bill  has  been  indefinitely  jpostponed. 

D  1130 

We  will  be,  obviously,  4^  communica- 
tion with  the  minority  about  the  bill 
and  how  it  might  be  considered  at  a  fu- 
ture time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Might  I  assuftne:  from 
that  comment,  that  there  may  ?be  a 
change  of  heart  with  resnect  t»  the  na- 
ture of  the  rule  to  consider  that  piece 
of  legislation? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  That  is  a  possibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the^entleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  WOLF]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act,  why  would  you 
want  to  bring  up  a  controversial  bill 
like  that  under  suspension  of  the  rules? 
I  have  a  number  of  amendments.  I  have 
a  number  of  Federal  employees  who 
live  in  my  district.  Most  Federal  em- 
*  ployees  do  not  support  the  legislation. 
But  I  have  amendments  with  regard  to 
it  being  inappropriate  for  people  who 
work  at  the  FEC  to  be  involved  in  po- 
litical campaigns. 

If  any  Member  was  being  audited  by 
the  FEC  and  the  person  who  was  audit- 


ing you  worked  for  the  FEC  and  wais  in- 
volved in  working  for  your  opponent, 
that  would  not  be  good. 

If  you  are  under  investigation  by  the 
U.S.  attorney  and  the  U.S.  attorney 
who  was  investigating  you  was  work- 
ing in  your  opponent's  campaign,  that 
would  not  necessarily  be  good.  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  Members  from  the 
other  side  who  got  up  and  spoke  yester- 
day about  Mr.  Ford  and  the  Justice 
Department,  and  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  not  bring  this  bill  up  under  sus- 
pension but  would  give  me  the  right  to 
offer  a  series  of  amendments. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement,  and  his  views 
will  be  taken  under  advisement. 

Mr.  WOLF.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  when  would  we  know 
about  that? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  The  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Well,  let  me  just  say  I 
would  hope,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  do  that.  I  would  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers on  my  side,  I  have  many  Federal 
employees  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, as  many  as  any  district  in  the 
country,  and  I  have  worked  as  hard  as 
any  Member  of  this  body,  on  either 
side,  on  Federal  employee  issues,  from 
flexitime  to  flexiplace,  job  sharing, 
leave  sharing.  If  they  do  not  give  us  an 
open  rule,  I  would  ask  every  Member 
on  my  side  to  vote  "no"  on  suspension. 
You  may  be  for  the  bill,  you  may  be 
against  the  bill,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  Republican  side 
be  gagged  whereby  we  cannot  offer  an 
amendment. 

So  I  would  ask  that,  if  it  is  not  an 
open  rule,  that  we  vote  down  this  bill 
on  Tuesday. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  might  underscore 
what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
just  said,  because  we  all  know  of  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  he  has  in 
his  district.  Moreover,  we  know  how  he 
has  always  attempted  to  look  out  for 
their  best  interest,  whether  it  was  a 
pay  or  other  emolument  kind  of  situa- 
tion, and,  yes,  the  working  conditions. 
So  I  think  the  majority  would  do 
well  to  heed  the  words  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  because  he 
speaks  with  a  great  deal  of  authority 
and  many  on  our  side,  obviously,  have 
to  be  guided  by  the  kind  of  things  he 
says  that  would  be  appropriate  for  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  remind 
our  good  leader  on  the  other  side  that 
myself  and  my  good  friend  here  signed 
a  letter  and  sent  it  to  our  colleagues, 
urging  our  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
legislation.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  brings  in  a  very  good  point. 

I  am  going  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  rule,  vote  against  the 
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bill,  and  we  will  have  to  bring  it  back 
with  the  opportunity  for  him  at  least 
to  offer  his  amendments.  You  do  not 
have  a  conservative  like  myself  urging 
people  to  vote  for  legislation  stand  and 
say,  "Let's  don't  vote  for  it,"  but  we 
need  that  open  rule. 

I  am  going  to  offer  one  bit  of  advice 
because  I  think  the  Republicans  will 
stick  with  us  on  this  side,  urging  those 
people  who  got  that  letter  to  vote  with 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bur- 
ton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
For  years  we  have  tried  to  work  out 
our  differences  on  this  very  difficult 
piece  of  legislation.  I  also  cosigrned  this 
letter.  But  I  think  the  manner  by 
which  you  are  bringing  it  to  the  floor 
is  inappropriate.  Even  though  I  do  sup- 
port the  legislation,  I  will  join  my  col- 
league, and  I  think  we  can  get  enough 
to  stop  this  legislation  the  first  time 
around  if  it  is  brought  to  the  floor 
under  suspension.  So  I  would  urge  the 
majority,  the  majority  leader,  to  urge 
his  colleagues  to  reconsider;  bring  it  to 
the  floor  and  let  him  have  his  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  22,  1993 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


er,  to  represent  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  appropriate  ceremonies 
for  the  observance  of  George  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  to  be  held  on  Monday. 
February  22,  1993. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
APPOINT  MEMBERS  TO  REP- 
RESENT THE  HOUSE  AT  OBSERV- 
ANCE OF  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON'S BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  appoint  two 
Members  of  the  House,  one  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  minority  lead- 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
REPRESENT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES AT  THE  OBSERV- 
ANCE OF  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON'S BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  today, 
the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Speaker  and 
without  objection,  appoints  the  follow- 
ing Members  to  represent  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  appropriate  cere- 
monies for  the  observance  of  George 
Washington's  Birthday,  to  be  held  on 
Monday,  February  22,  1993:  Mrs.  Byrne 
of  Virginia  and  Mr.  (Joodlatte  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 
AND  REQUEST  FOR  REINSTATE- 
MENT OF  MEMBERSHIP  ON  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  resigna- 
tion as  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  request  for  reinstate- 
ment of  membership  on  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 

House  of  Representatfves. 
Wasnington.  DC,  February  17,  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

House  of  Representatives,  Cmflffiittee  on  Steering 
and  Policy,  the  Capitol.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  decided  to  re- 
turn to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations in  order  to  chair  the  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce,  Consumer,  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs. 

I  am  writing,  therefore,  to  ask  the  Steer- 
ing and  Policy  Committee  to  reinstate  my 
membership  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  to  remove  me  from  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Please  advise  me  if  I  must  take  any  other 
steps  to  effect  this  change  of  committees. 
Respectfully, 

John  m.  Spratt,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
Mr.  Petri  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Boehlert  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Saxton  of  New  Jersey. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  91)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  91 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  CER- 
TAIN STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  resignation,  I  offer  a  resolution  (H. 
Res.  92)  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  92 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be  and  are  hereby  elected  to  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees: 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Alan  Wheat  of  Missouri:  Jim  McDermott  of 
Washington;  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Sander  M.  Levin  of 
Michigan;  John  Lewis  of  Georgia:  William 
Jefferson  of  Louisiana. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
John  Spratt  of  South  Carolina,  to  rank  fol- 
lowing Edolphus  Towns  of  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBER  TO  CER- 
TAIN STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  precedent,  as  a  representative  of  the 
majority  leadership.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  93)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  93 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
ber be  and  is  hereby  elected  to  the  following 
standing  committees: 

Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs:  Bemie  Sanders  of  Vermont. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Bemie  Sanders  of  Vermont. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.     ' 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NOT  "WHAT  IS  IN  IT  FOR  ME," 

BUT  "WHAT  IS  IN  IT  FOR  US?" 

(Mr.     GEHPARDT    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and' extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  of  'The  United 
States  addressed  the  CoQgress  and  the 
country  with  an  invitatibn  to  consider 
his  economic  progrram  from  the  per- 
spective of  selfless  vested  interests 
rather  than  selfish  interests.  He  said 
the   test   of   the   program   cannot   be. 
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"What  is  in  it  for  me?"  The  question, 
he  said,  must  be  "What  is  in  it  for  us?" 

I  hope  that  as  we  analyze  and  con- 
sider and  study  this  plan,  we  will  keep 
that  admonition  in  mind.  How  can  this 
plan  and  will  this  plan  advance  the  na- 
tional interest?  How  will  it  help  all  ra- 
dons and  all  people  of  our  country 
have  a  higher  standard  of  living,  better 
jobs,  better  incomes  and  a  better  fu- 
ture? 

I  thought  the  speech  last  night  was 
excellent  because  he  expressed  his 
deepest  feelings  about  the  national  in- 
terest and  what  must  happen  in  these 
next  few  years. 

D  1140 
We  will  not  all  agree  on  every  detail, 
but  I  hope  and  pray  we  will  come  to- 
gether, as  we  have  often  not.  and  pass 
this  program  for  the  good  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  and  the 
economic  interests  of  this  country. 


propriate  for  the  gallery  to  show  any 
reaction  to  what  occurs  on  the  floor. 


TAX  US  TODAY  AND  GET  TO  THE 
CUTS  DOWN  THE  ROAD 

(Mr.  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  said  today  that  the  Clinton 
campaign  is  an  old  style  new  Democrat 
who  ended  up  looking  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned Democrat. 

Clinton's  plan  includes  the  biggest 
tax  increase  in  history,  sharp  cuts  in 
military  spending,  big  increases  in  so- 
cial and  public  works  programs,  and  a 
return  to  more  complicated  taxes;  but 
that  is  the  best  part  of  the  story. 

We  just  left  the  Budget  Committee, 
where  Mr.  Panetta  appeared,  and  do 
you  know  what  we  find  out,  Mr.  Speak- 
er? In  the  first  year  of  this  plan  there 
is  $36  billion  in  new  taxes  and  only  S2 
billion  in  spending  cuts. 

Do  you  know  what  it  is?  Tax  us  today 
and  we  will  get  to  the  cut  somewhere 
down  the  road  in  the  year  3  or  4. 

The  American  people  are  willing  to 
sacrifice.  They  are  willing  to  stand  up 
at  the  plate,  but  when  the  American 
people  find  out  that  in  year  1  there  is 
a  S36  billion  tax  increase  and  only  S2 
billion  in  deficit  reduction,  they  will 
say,  "We're  willing  to  sacrifice,  we're 
willing  to  put  our  bodies  in  front  of 
this  plan,  because  this  is  nothing  but 
tax  and  spend,  wrap  it  any  way  you 
want  to." 

I  say  to  the  Democrats,  $36  billion  in 
revenue  the  first  year  and  only  $2  bil- 
lion in  cuts,  no  way.  folks.  You  better 
watch  yourselves  when  you  go  home 
this  weekend. 


A  LEADER  WITH  COURAGE  AND 
WISDOM 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night. 
Bill  Clinton  gave  us  a  fair  and  honest 
budget  that  will  change  the  economic 
course  of  this  Nation.  He  put  away  the 
mirrors  and  the  only  smoke  you  will 


February  18,  1993 

It  kind  of  reminds  me  of  the  saying 
on  a  little  button  that  I  saw  last  night. 
"Tax  and  spend  again." 

Oh.  no.  I  think  I  have  got  that  wrong. 
I  think  it  was  the  other  button,  "It's 
spending,  stupid." 


February  18,  1993 
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ISN'T  THAT  FAIR? 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.    DERRICK.    Mr.     Speaker,    last 


night  President  Clinton  delivered  his 
see  around  hei^  now  is  from  the  feet  of  blueprint  for  the  restoration  of  the 
the  naysayers  being  held  to  the  fire.  economy. 

The  President's  budget  will  cut  the        in  simple,  direct  terms  the  President 
burden  of  our  huge  debt  on  job  and  in-    outlined    a    combination    of   spending 


come  growth  by  half  in  just  4  years. 

Most  exciting  of  all.  we  can  afford  it. 

If  you  are  a  couple  making  less  than 
$140,000  a  year  then  you  will  not  be 
asked  to  pay  a  dime  more  in  income 
taxes. 

If  you  do  not  pay  any  taxes  on  your 
Social  Security  taxes  today  you  will 
not  pay  taxes  on  your  benefits  tomor- 
row. And  Medicare  benefits  will  not  be 
cut. 

Better  still  President  Clinton  has 
matched  every  new  dollar  in  taxes  with 
a  dollar  in  spending  cuts. 

For  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  say  "no"  to  even  a  dime  of 
new  taxes  on  the  very  rich  it  is  time 
for  you  to  come  up  with  $253  billion 
more  in  spending  cuts  without  wreck- 
ing defense,  slashing  Social  Security, 
or  virtually  ending  all  other  domestic 
spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  the  country 
found  out  it  has  a  leader  with  courage 
and  wisdom. 

I  think  the  Nation  is  ready  to  follow. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  3PEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  Chair  would  remind  the 
visitors  in  the  gallery  that  it  is  not  ap- 


"IT'S  THE  SPENDING,  STUPID" 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
government  at  all  levels  consumes  43 
percent  of  the  Nation's  income;  43  per- 
cent of  the  total  income  of  this  coun- 
try goes  to  government.  If  you  look  at 
the  cost  of  regulation,  the  cost  that 
imposes  on  our  goods  and  services  that 
we  buy,  if  you  look  at  the  cost  of  com- 
plying with  government  regulations, 
all  of  a  sudden  you  realize  that  govern- 
ment is  really  taking  55  percent  of  the 
Nation's  income. 

And  guess  what?  Our  local  schools 
are  broke.  Our  local  counties  are 
broke.  All  50  States  are  broke,  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  more  than 
broke,  and  yet  5  times  in  the  last.  10 
years  we  have  had  a  major  tax  increase 
in  this  Congress,  all  with  the  same 
promise,  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit. 

And  what  has  happened?  It  has  got- 
ten larger.  We  do  not  have  a  reveilue 
problem.  We  have  a  spending  problem. 


cuts  and  tax  increases  to  achieve 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  and  cre- 
ate new  jobs. 

For  every  new  revenue  increase  there 
will  be  an  offsetting  spending  cut. 

Isn't  that  fair? 

During  the  Reagan-Bush  years,  the 
richest  10  percent  paid  $1,000  to  $2,700 
less  in  income  and  payroll  taxes,  while 
middle  income  Americans  paid  $186 
more  in  income  and  payroll  taxes. 

Under  the  Clinton  plan,  98.5  percent 
of  all  Americans  will  not  pay  more  in 
income  taxes.  Only  the  top  1.5  percent 
will  be  asked  to  pay  more. 

Isn't  that  fair? 

The  American  people  have  voted  for 
change.  They  want  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  work  together. 

If  we  do  nothing  the  deficit  will  soar 
and  our  children's  future  will  be  mort- 
gaged just  to  prop  up  the  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  special  interest  lob- 
byists and  the  status  quo  naysayers 
will  try  to  pick  apart  this  plan,  bit  by 
bit.  But  the  American  people  will  not 
bite. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Con- 
gress should  approve  the  whole  Clinton 
plan. 


THE  DEVIL.  IS  IN  THE  DETAILS 

(Mr.  WALSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
Ross  Perot,  while  commenting  on  the 
President's  address  to  the  Nation,  said 
he  was  generally  pleased  with  what  he 
had  heard.  "The  devil  is  in  the  de- 
tails." he  said. 

My  third  grade  teacher  used  to  say. 
"Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil." 

What  are  the  details?  The  President 
said  he  had  cut  the  White  House  staff 
by  25  percent,  but  he  did  not.  He  cut 
about  17  percent  of  the  jobs,  but  he 
only  cut  out  of  a  $200  million  budget 
about  $10  million.  In  reality,  a  5-per- 
cent cut  that  will  not  even  take  effect 
until  1994. 

Now.  we  in  Congress  cannot  just 
stand  here  and  criticize.  We  need  to 
make  cuts.  too.  The  Republicans  have 


proposed  a  true  25-percent  cut  in  staff 
and  payroll. 

If  we  are  asking  the  American  public 
to  sacrifice  and  pay  for  a  record  tax  in- 
crease, we  need  to  at  least  propose  a 
record  cut  in  Federal  spending.  Even 
the  President  and  the  Congress  need  to 
saOTifice. 
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PUT  UP  OR  SHUT  UP 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  American  people  witnessed 
something  they  have  not  seen  in  many, 
many  years.  A  President  came  before 
the  country  and  actually  told  the  truth 
about  the  economy,  about  our  stake  in 
fixing  it,  and  he  challenged  the  Nation 
and  us  to  join  him  in  taking  respon- 
sibility for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
elect  a  President  to  lead,  and  last  night 
Bill  Clinton  made  it  clear  that  he  will 
do  just  that — lead.  It  is  now  up  to  us. 

Are  there  parts  of  the  President's 
economic  plan  some  people  do  not 
love?  Absolutely.  Would  I  do  some 
things  a  little  differently?  Of  course. 

But  the  key  issue.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
now  how  each  of  us  would  do  it  better, 
but  the  cost  of  doing  nothing— more 
unemployment,  more  stagnation,  the 
sun  slowly  but  inexorably  setting  on 
this  great  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  naysayers 
today  who  will  appeal  to  the  cynical 
skepticism  they  helped  create,  hoping 
people  will  assume  Bill  Clinton  is  act- 
ing like  they  did  for  12  years,  but  they 
will  fail. 

As  we  say  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
City.  "Put  up  or  shut  up." 

But  because  all  they  can  do  is  com- 
plain, because  they  have  no  honest  al- 
ternative, they  indeed  will  fail. 

The  real  bad  news  for  the  opposition, 
in  conclusion,  is  simple.  The  American 
people  get  it.  We  are  all  in  this  to- 
gether. We  cannot  afford  to  do  nothing 
anymore. 
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THE  LARGEST  TAX  HIKE  IN 
HISTORY 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Clinton  used  a  lot  of  smooth 
words  last  night  and  he  made  a  lot  of 
people  feel  good,  but  at  what  expense? 

I  had  hoped  to  hear  more  about  re- 
inventing Government,  something 
much  discussed  during  the  campaign. 
Instead  we  heard  tax  and  spend,  once 
again. 

Americans  want  change  but  not  the 
kind  of  change  that  means  the  largest 


tax  hike  In  history,  including  income. 
Social  Sectirity.  and  energy  taxes. 

President  Clinton  proposed  that  ev- 
eryone making  more  than  $30,000  pay 
more  taxes.  Yet  those  same  people  al- 
ready shoulder  94  percent  of  the  taxes. 
That  is  enough. 

President  Clinton  said  we  do  not 
have  a  choice,  but  we  do.  We  can  cut 
Government  spending  far  more  before 
we  raise  taxes  1  cent. 

Government  spending  was  $230  billion 
in  1972.  Today  it  is  $1.4  trillion.  That  is 
a  fivefold  increase  in  20  years. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  the  largest 
tax  hike  in  history.  It's  called:  cut 
Government  spending. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON  HIT  A  HOME 
RUN 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  in  the  first  inning.  President 
Clinton  stepped  up  to  the  plate  and  hit 
a  long  home  run  that  is  still  rising. 
What  matters  though  is  who  is  ahead 
in  the  ninth  inning.  The  President  and 
the  American  people  or  the  naysayers 
and  the  special  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  hear  all 
kinds  of  criticism  today,  but  let  us  re- 
member the  facts: 

First.  98.5  percent  of  Americans  will 
not  pay  higher  income  tax;  second,  the 
middle-class  benefits  from  the  earned 
income  tax  credit;  third,  if  we  do  not 
pay  tax  on  Social  Security  benefits 
today,  we  will  tomorrow;  and,  lastly, 
the  plan  calls  for  $30  billion  worth  of 
investment  creating  500,000  new  jobs  to 
put  people  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  the  President 
stepped  up  to  the  plate,  and.  \vith  our 
help,  will  keep  this  home  run  going 
throughout  the  entire  ninth  inning. 


THE  ENGINE  OF  OUR  ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 

(Ms.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Clinton  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage last  night  said,  "The  real  engine 
of  economic  growth  in  this  country  is 
the  private  sector."  I  could  not  agree 
more.  That  is  something  Republicans 
have  been  saying  for  a  very  long  time. 

But  to  make  this  engine  work  better, 
to  help  the  private  sector  to  provide 
more  jobs  to  become  more  productive 
and  to  become  more  competitive,  we, 
who  are  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, must  treat  it  right.  Any  me- 
chanic would  tell  us  that  clogging  the 
engine  of  our  economic  growth  with 
more  Federal  mandates,  and  higher 
corporate  taxes  and  more  intrusive  reg- 
ulations is  not  the  way  to  treat  it 
right. 


President  Clinton  talked  in  a  very 
charming  way  last  night  and  said  some 
of  the  things  that  people  like  to  hear. 
But  his  actions  and  the  actions  of  the 
mandate-giving,  tax-hiking  Democrat 
Congress  will  speak  louder  than  words. 
These  are  the  actions  that  will  stall 
the  engine  of  our  economic  growth. 


TIME  TO  FOCUS  ON  THE  NEXT 
GENERATION.  NOT  THE  NEXT 
ELECTION 

(Mr.  McHALE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McHALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day I  attended  one  of  the  congressional 
briefings  at  the  White  House  during 
which  President  Clinton  outlined  the 
content  of  his  speech  last  night.  While 
waiting  for  the  briefing  to  begin.  I 
turned  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Conrunit- 
tee,  our  colleague  John  Dingell.  and- 
asked  if  he  had  ever  visited  the  Roo- 
sevelt Room  before.  With  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  he  said  yes  and  that  his  first 
visit  had  been  in  the  late  1930's  when 
he  had  come  to  the  White  House  with 
his  own  father,  then  a  Member  of  this 
body.  Mr.  Dingell  then  spoke  with  a 
son's  pride  and  and  respect  as  he  de- 
scribed the  important  role  his  father 
played  in  shaping  the  historic  legisla- 
tive agenda  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  legacy  I 
want  to  leave  to  my  own  children. 
Thirty  years  from  now.  I  want  my  sons 
and  daugher  to  say  with  pride  and  re- 
spect that  their  father  had  been  a 
Member  of  the  historic  103d  Congress — 
a  Congress  that  responded  to  the  cou- 
rageous leadership  of  a  great  President 
by  enacting  comprehensive  and  afford- 
able health  care  for  all  Americans.  Stu- 
dent loan  repayment  programs  keeping 
the  cost  of  college  education  within  the 
reach  of  a  middle-income  family.  Real 
deficit  reduction.  Investment  tax  cred- 
its and  strong  tax  incentives  success- 
fully targeted  at  those  economic  ac- 
tivities which  create  decent  paying 
jobs.  Stringent  campaign  finance  re- 
form, decreasing  the  role  of  special  in- 
terest groups  and  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  each  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  in  12 
years  we  are  about  to  consider  a  Presi- 
dential budget  that  focuses  not  upon  • 
the  next  election,  but  upon  the  next 
generation  of  Americans.  It  is  a  wel- 
come change. 


A  PRESCRIPTION  FOR  BUSINESS 
AS  USUAL— TAX  AND  SPEND 

(Mr.  CALLAHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  last  night  outlined  his  eco- 
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nomic  plan.  As  advertised,  it  relies 
heavily  on  increasing  the  tax  burden 
on  working  and  retired  Americans. 

I  want  to  cooperate  with  our  Presi- 
dent, because  it  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  country  to  act  as  an  obstruc- 
tionist. But.  from  what  we  now  know, 
this  tax-and-spend  plan  is  a  prescrip- 
tion for  business  as  usual— hardly  what 
the  voters  had  in  mind  on  November  3. 

What  I  heard  last  night  was  an  out- 
line oj  substantial  tax  increases  and 
significant  new  spending  priorities. 
Proposed  spending  reductions  are  not 
very  impressive. 

Taxpayers  understand  what  is  going 
on  here.  A  tax  increase  from  31  to  36 
percent  is  an  effective  increase  of  16 
percent  in  marginal  rates.  For  those 
the  President  would  penalize  more  se- 
verely with  a  40-percent  rate,  the  in- 
crease amounts  to  a  29-percent  jump  in 
tax  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  leave  this  money 
in  the  pockets  of  American  taxpayers 
and  let  them  spend  it  themselves,  rath- 
er than  send  it  to  Washington  to  go 
down  the  black  hole  of  entrenched  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  our  economy  will 
grow  on  its  own. 

If  the  1990  budget  agreement  debacle 
taught  us  anything,  it  was  that  tax  in- 
creases do  not  spur  economic  develop- 
ment. To  the  contrary,  the  recession 
can  reasonably  be  linked  to  the  higher 
tax  burden  imposed  by  the  1990  budget. 
Let  us  not  make  this  mistake  again. 

I  will  await  the  President's  budget 
submittal  with  interest.  I  hope  it  will 
provide  more  detail,  including  deeper 
spending  cuts  than  have  been  discussed 
so  far. 


children,  will  judge  us  harshly.  This  is 
the  time,  this  is  the  moment,  to  bring 
our  economy  back,  to  do  whatever  it 
takes  to  get  this  deficit  down,  to  invest 
in  our  future. 

My  colleagues,  the  responsibility  is 
ours.  We  must  seize  this  moment. 


THIS  IS  THE  MOMENT 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  President  last  night  is- 
sued a  compelling  call  to  arms  and  an 
economic  plan  to  reduce  the  deficit  and 
get  this  economy  back  on  track.  Just 
as  important,  he  told  us  why  we  must 
seize  this  moment.  For,  if  we  do  noth- 
ing, we  face  an  increasing  burden  of 
debt,  disastrous  health  care  costs,  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  and  a  declining 
standard  of  living. 

Now  this  morning  we  see  thau  the 
whining,  the  special  pleading,  the  eva- 
sions have,  unfortunately,  already 
begun.  There  was  a  revealing  exchange 
just  now  between  Mr.  Panetta  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  It  was  revealing  because, 
when  the  ranking  Republican  was 
asked  whether  the  wealthy  ought  to  be 
paying  their  fair  share,  he  stammered 
around  and  somehow  found  it  impos- 
sible to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  allow  petty  par- 
tisan bickering  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
decisive    action,    history,    indeed    our 


AN  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  PACKAGE 

OR   A   GOVERNMENT  GROWTH 

PACKAGE? 

(Mrs.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we 
go  again.  Just  1  month  into  the  first 
Democratic  administration  in  12  years 
and  Americans  are  facing  the  largest 
tax  increase  in  the  country's  history. 

The  proposal  we  heard  in  this  Cham- 
ber last  night  is  not  an  economic 
growth  package — it  is  a  Government 
growth  package. 

Yes;  we  need  to  tackle  the  deficit.  It 
should  be  our  first  priority.  But  our 
first  step  should  not  be  to  raise  taxes 
on  the  American  people. 

The  American  taxpayer  did  not  cre- 
ate the  deficit,  it  was  caused  by  exces- 
sive Government  spending. 

President  Clinton  talks  about  learn- 
ing the  hard  lessons  of  the  1980's.  The 
hard  lesson  for  Democrats  is  that  reve- 
nues to  the  Government  increased  94 
percent  in  the  last  12  years. 

And  Congress  managed  to  spend 
every  dime — and  then  some. 

Taxes  were  raised  in  1982,  1984.  1987, 
and  1990— four  times— and  in  every  case 
the  deficit  rose  the  following  year.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  higher 
taxes  do  not  reduce  the  deficit. 

Before  we  eisk  the  American  people  to 
pay  one  more  dime  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, we  should  make  a  serious  ef- 
fort to  send  the  money  they  give  us 
more  efficiently. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  specifics 
of  the  President's  proposal,  but  the 
people  of  my  district  expect  Congress 
to  bear  the  initial  brunt  of  reducing 
the  deficit.  They  do  not  expect  us  to 
pass  it  along  to  them  in  the  form  of 
higher  taxes. 


nomic  growth,  both  in  the  short  term 
and,  more  importantly,  in  the  long 
term,  he  provided  for  a  plan  with  real 
deficit  reduction,  something  we  have 
talked  about  in  this  House  for  12  years 
but  have  not  achieved,  and  he  provided 
for  a  plan  that  gives  fairness  to  all  that 
he  will  ask  to  contribute  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  this  plan  to  strengthen  our 
economy. 

It  is  a  program  of  fairness,  he  said, 
because  those  who  benefited  the  most 
in  the  last  decade  and  those  who  made 
the  most  money  and  achieved  the  most 
wealth  will  now  have  to  start  paying 
their  fair  share,  and  by  doing  that  he 
was  able  to  not  impose  new  taxes  on 
middle-income  Americans. 

But  the  central  point  the  President 
made  to  America  and  to  this  body  was 
that  we  are  all  in  this  together,  that 
we  cannot  solve  this  problem  by  point- 
ing fingers  at  one  another  and  assess- 
ing blame,  that  we  must  contribute  to 
the  solution,  and  if  we  do  that,  we  can 
in  fact  have  a  dynamic  economy  and  a 
bright  future  for  our  children. 

Yet  already,  less  than  24  hours  later, 
we  see  the  special  interests  calling  our 
offices,  swarming  the  halls,  and  appear- 
ing before  committees,  saying  that  this 
cannot  be  done.  We  see  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  saying  they  do 
not  want  to  participate  because  they 
do  not  want  to  make  the  tough  choices 
that  the  President  has  already  made. 
The  President  has  made  those  choices, 
the  public  supports  him,  and  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  pass  them. 


D  1200 

PRESIDENT'S        PLAN        PROMISES 
DEFICIT   REDUCTION    AND   LONG- 
TERM  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given   permission   to  address   the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  last  night  kept 
his  promise  to  the  American  people  to 
come  before  them  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  deliver  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  revitalize  our  econ- 
omy and  to  improve  the  future  of  the 
children  of  this  Nation.  He  presented 
us  a  plan  to  provide  for  increased  eco- 


WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  WIL- 
DERNESS PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1993 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Guess  what,  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  politics.  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing the  Western  North  Carolina  Wilder- 
ness Protection  Act  because  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  for  the  Nation. 

Lost  Cove  and  Harper  Creek  would  be 
a  welcome  addition  to  the  small  wil- 
derness in  North  Carolina,  easing  the 
burden  of  use  on  the  Linville  Gorge 
wilderness  area,  also  located  in  the  Pis- 
gah  National  Forest.  The  proposed  wil- 
derness area,  spanning  barely  13,000 
acres,  is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  Pisgah  and  Nantahala 
National  Forests.  It  boasts  1,000-foot 
cliffs  and  numerous  waterfalls.  It  is 
unique  in  that  it  contains  black  bear 
sanctuaries  and  native  trout  popu- 
lations. Additionally,  this  beautiful 
wilderness  is  surrounded  by  Forest 
Service  roads,  making  it  easily  acces- 
sible to  tourists  and  residents  who 
want  to  hunt,  fish,  camp,  and  hike. 

Lost  Cove  and  Harper  Creek  were 
identified  and  mapped  as  potential  wil- 
derness areas  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 


ice in  1977.  Later,  in  1984,  both  areas 
were  designated  as  wilderness  study 
areas.  In  1987,  the  Forest  Service  des- 
ignated them  recommended  for  wilder- 
ness. It  is  time  that  Congress  enacted 
that  recommendation  into  law. 

If  passed,  this  bill  would  be  an  exam- 
ple for  future  wilderness  bills.  It  is 
carefully  balanced  between  the  need  to 
protect  treasured  lands  for  generations 
to  come,  and  to  encourage  and  support 
the  American  timber  industry. 
/This  bill  passed  the  House  during  the 
/02d  Congress,  but  was  not  considered 
'by  the  other  body.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  once  again  support  and  pass  this 
bill. 
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STOPPING  GOP— GRIDLOCK  ON 

PARADE 

(Mr.   DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
last  night  asked  several  fundamental 
questions  of  America.  The  first  ques- 
tion is  this:  Is  America  ready  for 
change? 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  yes.  It 
was  seen  in  the  last  election,  and  it 
was  seen  in  the  votes  not  only  cast  for 
President  Clinton  but  the  votes  cast 
for  independent  candidate  -^oss  Perot. 
People  want  change.  They  are  ready  for 
Government  leaders  to  talk  straight, 
and  Bill  Clinton  did  that  last  night. 

The  next  question  is  this:  Is  America 
ready  for  leadership?  Are  they  ready 
for  the  kind  of  straight  talk  we  heard 
in  the  State  of  the  Nation  Addrpss? 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  happy  talk 
over  the  last  several  years  and  we  have 
seen  the  deficit  mount  up.  We  saw 
more  business  failures  in  America  last 
year  than  any  time  since  1927.  We  are 
supposedly  in  a  recovery.  The  people  I 
represent  want  to  know,  where  are  the 
jobs?  They  want  to  see  leadership  that 
squares  with  them  on^  the  economic 
challenge  facing  America. 

And  the  final  question,  the  most  im- 
portant one,  is  this:  Is  America  ready 
for  fairness?  Time  and  again  my  Re- 
publican friends  take  the  well  to  be- 
moan the  tax  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  they  are  standing  and  arguing  there 
and  defending  those  making  over 
$140,000  a  year.  The  fact  is  that  98.8  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayers  in  America  will 
not  see  an  income  tax  rate  increase 
under  the  Clinton  plan.  The  wealthy 
will,  and  they  should. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is  whether 
the  GOP  comes  to  stari^  for  gridlock  on 
parade.  Let  us  hope  it  does  not.  Amer- 
ica needs  better. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  us  talk  straight.  The  gentleman 
said  that  over  98  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  going  to  have  their 
tax  rates  increased.  Well,  that  is  right, 
but  what  he  did  not  tell  us  is  that 
everybody's  taxes  are  going  up. 
Everybody's  taxes  are  going  up  under 
the  plan  that  was  presented  last  night. 
So  I  say,  do  not  be  mislead.  America. 
Everybody's  taxes  are  going  up  to  the 
tune  of  $328  billion,  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  American  history. 

Let  us  also  talk  about  the  cuts,  the 
budget  cuts.  President  Clinton  said 
they  are  going  to  cut  over  5  years  $494 
billion,  I  say  to  my  Democratic  friends. 
We  did  an  analysis  in  the  Republican 
Study  Committee  last  night.  You  take 
out  the  smoke  and  mirrors,  you  take 
out  the  cuts  in  defense,  and  what  do  we 
have  after  5  years?  A  $25  billion  in- 
crease in  spending,  not  a  cut,  but  an  in- 
crease. We  are  going  to  raise  the  taxes 
$328  billion  and  increase  spending.  That 
is  unconscionable  with  the  deficit  we 
have. 

I  am  telling  my  colleagues  that  until 
we  get  control  of  spending  we  should 
not  raise  one  dime  of  taxes,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  all  over  this  Chamber, 
and  particularly  my  Republican 
friends,  to  sign  a  no-new-tax  pledge. 
The  No.  1  priority  of  this  country  is  to 
get  control  of  spending.  It  has  gone  up 
dramatically  over  the  last  20  years,  and 
we  cannot  do  it  with  tax  increases. 


STRAIGHT  TALK  ABOUT  TAX 
INCREASES  AND  THE  DEFICIT 
(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given   permission   to  address   the 
House  for  1  minute.) 


CLINTON  PLAN  FOCUSES  ON 
INVESTMENT  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
(Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  wais  given  i)er- 
mission   to   address   the   House   for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night. 
President  Clinton  offered  this  country 
an  opportunity  to  revive  the  American 
dream.  He  offered  us  a  chance  to  end 
the  12-year  cycle  of  debt  and  decline 
and  begin  an  era  o.f  renewed  economic 
vitality  and  national  growth. 

The  American  economy  suffers  from 
major  structural  weaknesses— high  un- 
employment, a  low  national  savings 
rate,  a  rapidly  growing  budget  deficit, 
an  income  deficit,  and  an  investment 
deficit— in  short,  a  deficit  of  respon- 
sibility on  a  national  scale.  As  a  new 
Member,  I  was  not  directly  involved  in 
creating  these  conditions,  but  all  of  us 
must  nonetheless  face  the  facts  and, 
for  the  sake  of  our  Natioji's  future, 
deal  with  the  problem  in  a  responsible 
fashion. 

We  can  reverse  this  decline  by  invest- 
ing in  America,  by  building  the  finest 
high-technology  economy  in  the  world 
and  a  solid  infrastructure  to  support  it. 
President  Clinton  presented  concrete 
proposals  for  major  growth.  We  need  to 
invest  now  with  an  eye  on  the  future. 
We  need  to  devote  more  funds  to  edu- 
cate and  inoculate  our  children,  train 
our  workers,  and  enhance  the  health  of 
our  population. 


I  note  that  many  of  the  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  sporting  but- 
tons deriding  the  President's  program 
are  the  very  people  whose  irresponsible 
attitude  toward  fiscal  policy  has  cre- 
ated the  huge  budget  deficit  with 
which  we  are  now  burdened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  heed  the  Presi- 
dent's call  and  get  our  fiscal  house  in 
order.  I  am  convinced  that  we  will,  but 
only  if  we  have  the  courage  to  attack 
our  problems  at  the  source  and  only  if 
all  Americans  work  together  to  achieve 
that  goal. 


D  1210 

WHY  CONGRESS  APPLAUDS  THE 
CLINTON  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Clinton's  speech  was  well 
received  in  this  hall  last  night.  More 
than  70  times  he  was  interrupted  by  ap- 
plause. 

But  why.  I  asked,  why  did  Congress 
cheer  the  President?  The  answer,  I  be- 
lieve, is  this: 

Congress  is  utterly,  totally,  patho- 
logically drunk  on  spending.  For  every 
dollar  in  new  taxes.  Congress  spends 
$1.59.  And  the  cornerstone  of 
Clintonomics  is  $300  billion  plus  in  new 
taxes. 

In  other  words,  the  bartender  just 
told  the  drunk,  here  buddy,  for  your 
own  good,  you'd  better  have  another 
drink. 

To  a  drunk,  there  is.  no  problem  an- 
other drink  cannot  cure.  To  Congress, 
there  is  no  problem  another  $100  billion 
in  taxes  cannot  solve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  friends  Con- 
gress does  not  need  another  drink  or 
another  shot  of  taxes.  What  Congress 
needs  is  the  discipline  to  say  "no"  to 
new  fAxes. 


CLINTON'S  ECONOMIC  PLAN 
(Ms.  ESHOO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  President  proposed  a  bold  and  am- 
bitious plan  so  that_the  children  of  our 
country  can  look  to  the  future  with 
hope.  President  Clinton's  economic 
plan  is  tough,  but  fair.  He  spoke  of  op- 
portunity, but,  most  importantly,  he 
spoke  of  responsibility;  his,  ours,  and 
the  people's.  He  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  us  here  in  the  Congress.  We 
must  now  see  to  it  that  our  children 
have  a  new  direction  and  a  new  hope. 
This  will  be  difficult  as  the  special  in- 
terests descend  upon  the  Congress.  We 
may  even  put  our  own  jobs  here  on  the 
line  for  the  good  of  the  country.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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So  let  us  do  what  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica sent  us  here  to  do.  Let  us  be  true 
leaders  with  the  President,  so  that  we 
are  truly  worthy  of  the  people  who  sent 
us  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  President  said 
last  niffht,  we  should  not  question  what 
is  in  it  for  me,  but  rather  what  is  in  it 
for  all  of  us. 


PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  PUTS  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FIRST 

(Mr.  BLUTE  asked  and  was  griven  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BLUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  American  people  found  out  that 
during  the  last  election  they  were  sold 
a  bill  of  goods.  They  were  victims  of 
the  old  bait  and  switch  technique.  Peo- 
ple of  this  country  thought  they  were 
buying  intoa  middle-class  tax  cut  and 
tough  budget  restraint,  only  to  find 
out  that  they  are  getting  a  huge  tax  in- 
crease on  working  families  and  vagrue 
pledges  to  cut  spending.  Taxes  on  en- 
ergy, taxes  on  Social  Security,  taxes 
on  gasoline,  and  taxes  on  almost  any- 
thing that  moves  out  there  in  our  Na- 
tion's economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  run  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  largest  tax  increase  in 
American  history  on  working  families 
in  my  district.  I  came  to  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  real  problem  that  this 
country  faces,  out  of  control  spending 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  the  President 
did  not  ask  for  the  line-item  veto  au- 
thority. Yet  in  almost  every  stump 
speech  during  last  fall's  election  he 
campaigned  for  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
can  he  be  serious  about  reducing  our 
budget  deficit  and  turn  his  back  on 
that  pledge? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  plan  does  not  put 
people  first,  it  puts  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment first,  and  asks  that  the  people 
do  once  again  pay  for  the  same  old  ap- 
proach that  never  seems  to  get  the  job 
done. 


lifeblood  out  of  our  economy.  President 
Clinton's  plan  attacks  the  deficit  para- 
site with  one  of  the  most  aggressive  re- 
duction plans  in  our  history— $700  bil- 
lion over  5  years. 

The  mix  of  spending  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases will  not  be  to  everyone's  liking. 
My  own  inclination  has  always  been  to 
consider  spending  cuts  before  increas- 
ing taxes— like  the  $6  billion  reduction 
in  administrative  costs  proposed  by  the 
President  last  night.  And  cuts  are  espe- 
cially difficult  to  accept  when  they  im- 
pact interests  we  believe  are  impor- 
tant— like  the  reduction  in  rural  elec- 
trification loan  subsidies. 

We  must  begin  to  work  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  not  the  special  inter- 
est. Let  us  accept  the  President's  chal- 
lenge to  find  more  than  the  150  real 
cuts  he  has  already  identified  to  reduce 
our  deficit  and  invest  in  our  people.  As 
he  said  last  night,  there  are  no  more 
sacred  cows.  And  for  someone  who  grew 
up  on  a  dairy  farm,  that  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  say. 


A  CALL  FOR  AMERICANS  TO  WORK 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

(Ms.  LONG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night, 
after  waiting  for  years.  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  public 
heard  a  President  speak  honestly  about 
the  mammoth  budget  problems  facing 
our  country.  Instead  of  presenting  yet 
another  status  quo  budget — the  kind  of 
budget  that  has  quadrupled  the  na- 
tional debt — President  Clinton  offered 
his  plan  for  bold  change — his  vision  for 
what  the  United  States  needs  to  lead 
and  compete  in  a  changed  world. 

First  among  those  needs  is  reducing 
the  deficit — the  leech  that  sucks  the 


SHORTFALL  IN  PRESIDENTIAL 
DEFICIT-CUTTING  GOAL 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
just  in  from  the  wire  service  out  in  the 
gallery  right  behind  you  here.  Go  out 
and  get  a  copy  of  it  if  you  want. 

Washington:  New  budget  documents  show 
President  Clinton  will  fall  almost  $170  billion 
short  of  his  deficit-cutting  goal.  The  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  speech  last  night  that  his 
plan  would  cut  the  deficit  by  $493  billion  over 
the  next  four  years.  But  a  detailed  budget 
document  released  today  shows  the  actual 
budget  savings  will  be  more  like  $325  billion. 
The  reason  is  that  Clinton's  proposals  for 
new  spending  and  tax  breaks  will  eat  up 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  spending  cuts  he 
also  wants.  Clinton  did  not  mention  that  fac- 
tor in  his  speech.  And  the  detailed  docu- 
ments weren't  available  to  reporters  until 
today. 

Until  11:23  this  morning,  about  an 
hour  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  $240  billion  in  new  taxes 
on  middle  class  America;  $31.5  billion 
tax  increase  on  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents. 

Congress  has  never  in  the  history  of 
this  country  enacted  a  tax  increase  and 
followed  it  up  with  spending  cuts. 
Never.  What  makes  you  think  Congress 
is  going  to  change? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  President 
Reagan  and  President  Bush  mention- 
ing two  words  that  would  change  all 
this,  and  you  did  not  hear  it  coming 
out  of  Mr.  Clinton's  mouth  last  night: 
Term  limitations.  That  is  what  will 
change  it. 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  President  Clinton  came  up  with 
five  specific  good  ideas  when  he  ad- 
dressed this  Chamber  and  the  people  of 
this  country.  First  of  all.  he  talked 
specifically  about  150  spending  cuts; 
second,  he  initiated  new  ideas,  like  na- 
tional service  for  college  education; 
third,  he  talked  about  cleaning  up 
Washington,  DC.  with  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  and  lobbying  restrictions; 
fourth,  he  talked  about  programs  to  in- 
vest in  our  children,  like  full  funding 
for  Head  Start  and  investing  and  build- 
ing in  our  children,  rather  than  bor- 
rowing from  our  children;  and,  fifth,  he 
talked  about  limiting  Government  pro- 
grams, like  limiting  welfare  to  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally  I  would  just  say 
that  the  President  used  the  analogy  if 
we  had  our  debt  stacked  with  $1,000 
bills  it  would  reach  267  miles  into 
space.  That  money  should  not  prop  up, 
for  instance,  a  space  station  that  does 
not  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  to  look  at  spending 
cuts  like  the  space  station  and  reform 
of  Congress. 
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So  I  hope  very  much  that  we  are  not 
going  to  see  this  pattern  of  tax  and 
spend  continuing  on  off  into  the  future. 
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GOOD  PROGRAMS,  SPENDING 
CUTS,  AND  REFORM  OF  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


STOP  PATTERN  OF  TAX  AND 
SPENDING 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  delivery  of  President 
Clinton's  speech  right  behind  me  here 
last  night.  I  was  impressed  by  a  num- 
ber of  things  that  he  said,  such  as  when 
he  called  for  a  freeze  in  Federal  sala- 
ries. I  believe  that  is  a  first  step  to- 
ward turning  the  corner  on  this  prof- 
ligate Federal  spending  pattern  that 
we  have  seen.  I  also  was  pleased  that 
he  said  to  those  of  us  who  would  offer 
other  cuts  to  be  as  specific  as  he  has 
been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  in  this  1- 
minute  period  I  can  be  more  specific 
than  he  was  in  his  1-hour  speech  last 
night.  If  we  were  to  begin  by  bringing 
about  a  $6  billion  cut  by  elimination  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  that  could  be  a 
very  positive  step  toward  turning  the 
corner  on  this  spending  problem.  We 
could  save  $1.5  billion  by  eliminating 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. We  could  save  $3  billion  by 
ending  aid  to  Third  World  corrupt  dic- 
tators. We  could  save  $2  billion  by  end- 
ing the  Service  Contract  Act. 

There  are  many  areas  where  we  can 
bring  about  saving.  It  seems  to  me.  as 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BLUTE]  just  said,  the 
line-item  veto  v/as  not  mentioned  in 
the  President's  speech  here  last  night. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  little 
choice  other  than  to  pursue  that. 


A  STRONG  SIGNAL 
(Mr.  ROMERO-BARCELO  asked  and 
was  given  permission   to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROMERO-BARCELO.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Clinton's  State  of  the 
Union  Address  and  his  call  to  take  ur- 
gent action  to  rebuild  our  economy  has 
sent  a  strong  signal  to  all  Americans. 
His  economic  stimulus  proposals,  his 
commitment  to  health  care  reform, 
and  the  significant  increases  in  many 
Federal  human  resources  investment 
programs  will  be  a  boost  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  to  Puerto  Rico's  as 
well. 
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His  program  calls  for  increased  in- 
vestment in  the  community  develop- 
ment block  grrant  that  would  put  peo- 
ple back  to  work  in  areas  suffering 
high  unemployment  rates.  Many  cities 
and  towns  in  the  Nation,  including 
Puerto  Rico,  will  benefit  from  this  ad- 
ditional funding. 

As  United  States  citizens,  we  in 
Puerto  Rico  participate  directly  in 
Federal  infrastructure  programs  in  the 
areas  of  housing,  wastewater  treat- 
ment, highways,  and  mass  transit.  Al- 
though we  are  not  yet  equal  partners  in 
our  participation  in  these  Federal  pro- 
grams as  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  50 
States  are,  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  we  will  join  in  the  journey 
to  rebuild  America,  to  put  our  people 
back  to  work,  and  to  share,  as  we  al- 
ways have,  in  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try and  in  the  steps  that  must  be  taken 
to  put  our  economic  house  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Clinton  has 
offered  us  a  new  direction  for  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  His  inaugural  ad- 
dress merits  quoting:  "This  is  our 
time.  Let  us  embrace  it." 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON  OFFERS  NEW 
TAXES,  NOT  SPENDING  CUTS 

(Mr.  ISTOOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Clinton  yesterday  promised  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending  without  the  smoke  and 
mirrors  of  phony  cuts,  but  he  also 
promised  last  year  not  to  raise  taxes 
on  the  middle  class.  Let  us  look  at  part 
of  what  the  President  is  describing  as 
so-called  spending  cuts; 

A  $1  billion  increase  in  FDA  user  fees 
he  calls  a  spending  cut; 

Charging  broadcasters  $4  billion  to 
use  the  airwaves  he  calls  a  spending 
cut; 

Charging  banks  $1  billion  to  pay  Fed- 
eral bank  inspectors  he  calls  a  spend- 
ing cut; 


And  the  big  one,  making  more  Social 
Security  benefits  taxable  to  the  tune  of 
$21  billion  he  calls  a  spending  cut. 

The  President  says  these  are  not 
taxes  but  are  cuts  in  Federal  spending. 
That  is  about  as  true  as  saying  that 
taxes  are  really  only  contributions. 
That  is  about  as  true  as  saying  that  he 
would  not  blow  smoke,  but  he  also  told 
us  that  he  did  not  inhale. 


BIPARTISANSHIP  MEANS  SUPPORT 
FOR  PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
a  Democrat  that  does  not  agree  with 
raising  taxes.  I  am  not  a  naysayer  here 
today,  but  I  am  not  a  damned  lemming, 
either.  I  want  more  specific  details  and 
I  want  to  see  an  opportunity  for  all  our 
ideas,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, to  be  included  in  this  invest- 
ment tax  credit  type  of  programming. 

Let  me  say  this.  I  want  to  give  Presi- 
dent Clinton  an  awful  lot  of  credit. 
President  Clinton  did  not  tell  America 
last  night  what  they  wanted  to  hear. 
President  Clinton  told  America  what 
America  needs  to  do.  That  is  honest. 
He  is  a  standup  guy.  His  heart  is  in  the 
right  place. 

Every  Democrat  in  here,  most  of  the 
leaders  around  here,  gave  Reagan  and 
Bush  every  one  of  their  legislative  pro- 
posals in  the  early  1980's.  Now  is  the 
time  for  Republicans  to  give  President 
Bill  Clinton  a  chance.  Most  of  these 
Democrat  leaders  whom  I  disagree  with 
voted  for  every  damned  bill  Reagan  and 
Bush  brought  to  the  floor.  Now  we  will 
see  if  there  is  a  bipartisanship  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair,  would  remind  the 
Member  to  avoid  the  use  of  certain  lan- 
guage on  the  House  floor,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  decorum  of  the  House. 


RUN    GOVERNMENT    LIKE    A    BUSI- 
NESS     AND      ELIMINATE      PORK 
BARREL  SPENDING  PROGRAMS 
(Mr.  KIM  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for   1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
President  Clinton  cited  over  150  in- 
stances where  he  was  going  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending,  for  a  total  of  $140  billion. 
Yes,  we  must  cut  the  Federal  deficit, 
but  not  by  higher  taxes  and  more 
spending.  Raising  taxes  will  not  reduce 
the  deficit. 

Over  the  last  12  years  alone  tax  reve- 
nue increased  94  percent  while  Govern- 


ment spending  increased  120  percent 
more.  The  President's  proposed  60-per- 
cent spending  cuts  are  not  really  cuts. 
These  are  $83  billion  in  tax  increases, 
including  billions  of  new  taxes  on  So- 
cial Security  recipients. 

Government's  problem  is  not  that  it 
taxes  too  little,  it  is  that  it  spends  too 
much.  The  American  taxpayer  is  not  to 
blame  for  the  deficit.  Excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  the  problem. 

In  private  businesses  when  times  get 
tough  they  do  not  raise  prices,  they  cut 
spending.  It  is  about  time  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  be  run  like  a  business.  Let 
us  eliminate  all  these  hundreds  of  pork 
barrel  Government  spending  programs. 


SACRIFICE    AT    THE    TOP:    INTRO- 
DUCING    A     PAY     FREEZE     FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 
(Mr.    GUTIERREZ    asked    and    was 
given  permissi'on  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
■his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUTIERREZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, in  a  bold,  inspiring  statement, 
our  President  laid  out  a  new  direction 
for  our  Nation— a  direction  that  em- 
phasizes some  sacrifice  today  for  great- 
er rewards  tomorrow. 

Our  President  realized  that  the 
shortsighted  economic  schemes  of  the 
past,  economic  schemes  that  have  left 
us  with  a  $400  billion  deficit,  don't 
work  anymore. 

And  he  realized  that  M  we  all  work 
together,  if  we  put  aside  short-term 
gratification,  that  we  can  improve  our 
economy. 

He  even  took  the  bold  step  of  asking 
that  every  Federal  employee  accept  a 
pay  freeze. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  a  lot  of  civil 
service  employees  who  make  $20,000. 
$25,000.  or  $30,000  per  year.  A  pay  freeze 
to  them  means  another  year  with  an 
old  car  that  does  not  run  very  well,  it 
means  1  more  year  without  having 
enough  for  a  down  payment  on  a  home, 
it  means  that  their  sons  and  daughters 
will  have  to  struggle  a  little  more  to 
pay  for  college. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Members,  how 
can  we  be  leaders  if  we  stand  by  and  do 
nothing  while  every  other  American  is 
being  asked  to  sacrifice? 
We  cannot. 

That  is  why  I  will  introduce  legisla- 
tion today  to  extend  the  freeze  on  Fed- 
eral pay  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Maybe  it  will  not  win  me  any  friends 
here  in  this  building.  But  it  will  win 
friends  with  the  people  who  sent  us 
here  to  lead. 

We  cannot  wait.  The  challenges  are 
too  serious.  I  urge  you  to  join  me. 


TIME  TO  END  THE  LUXURY  TAX 
ON  BOATBUILDING 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 
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Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  come  forward  to  comment  on 
the  proposals  we  heard  last  night  as 
broadly  outlined  in  a  very  eloquent 
speech  made  right  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  think  it  is  very  important  for  all 
of  us  to  be  very  careful  to  read  the  fine 
print.  In  just  a  moment  we  are  going  to 
hear  some  of  the  fine  print  that  is  in 
some  of  the  documents  that  were  used, 
that  I  think  will  put  a  lot  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  shock  who  came  forward  to  en- 
dorse this  particular  plan. 

One  word  of  caution  in  this  whole 
process,  trust  but  verify,  trust  but  ver- 
ify. That  is  tremendously  important. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  missing 
from  the  President's  speech  last  night 
and  has  been  missing  from  the  docu- 
ments that  have  been  given  out  here 
today  in  the  Capitol  is  the  elimination 
of  the  luxury  tax  on  boatbuilding. 
Boatbuilding  in  this  country  employs 
now  more  people  than  the  steel  indus- 
tiry.  and  yet  this  important  industry, 
so  important  to  our  economy,  which 
was  already  in  a  recession,  has  been 
thrown  into  a  depression  because  of  the 
luxury  tax  that  has  been  put  on  the 
sale  of  boats  in  excess  of  $100,000. 

I  have  filed  a  bill  to  eliminate  this 
onerous  tax.  It  now  has  over  110  co- 
sponsors,  and  I  might  say  many  of 
them  among  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  time  to  put  this 
tax  to  rest  and  reinvigorate  the 
boatbuilding  industry  in  this  country. 


Some  people  have  decried  the  spend- 
ing increases.  But  my  friends,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  some  greater  in- 
vestments in  our  children,  and  in  the 
health  of  our  workers,  and  in  the  train- 
ing of  our  workers  if  we  want  to  be 
competitive  in  the  next  century. 

Some  have  said  we  need  more  spend- 
ing cuts.  Yes,  I  believe  we  do.  How 
about  the  super  collider?  Where  will 
my  friends  from  Texas  be  when  we  vote 
on  the  super  collider?  And  can  we  find 
the  218  votes?  I  hope  we  can. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  we  have  one 
simple  question  to  answer:  Are  we  at 
this  time  as  Americans  willing  to  fore- 
go a  little  bit  of  our  present  so  that  we 
can  build  a  future  that  we  want  for  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren?  I  hope 
we  are. 


PRESIDENT 
IN     CUTTING 


COMMENDING  THE 
FOR  LEADERSHIP 
THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  President  for 
leading.  I  have  been  here  for  10  years, 
and  last  night  was  the  first  time  that  I 
have  seen  a  President  of  the  United 
States  really  level  with  the  American 
people  about  the  dimension  of  the  defi- 
cit and  how  serious  it  is  to  the  future 
of  this  country.  I  give  President  Clin- 
ton great  credit  for  stepping  forward 
and  leading.  He  set  out  very  clearly 
where  we  were  headed  if  we  stay  on 
course.  He  let  it  be  known  to  the  world 
that  if  we  do  nothing,  we  are  heading 
for  $500  billion  to  $600  billion  a  year  an- 
nual deficits.  That  of  course  is  abso- 
lutely unacceptable.  And  the  President 
set  forth  a  very  clear  plan  as  to  how  we 
can  deal  with  this. 
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Now,  sure,  we  are  going  to  disagree 
with  some  of  the  provisions  in  this 
plan.  But  all  of  us  in  this  institution 
have  a  fundamental  responsibility  this 
year  to  come  up  with  the  218  votes  that 
we  need  to  change  the  course  of  this 
country. 


TRUST,  BUT  VERIFY 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  was 
absolutely  right  when  you  are  dealing 
with  this  economic  plan,  that  you  had 
better  trust,  but  verify.  We  have  been 
in  the  process  of  verifying  in  the  course 
of  today. 

What  we  find  out  is  that  the  figures 
used  for  family  income  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  night  are  not  what  most 
Americans  thought  they  heard.  Most 
Americans  thought  they  heard  that 
only  families  over  $100,000  are  going  to 
get  touched  by  this  program.  But  it 
turns  out  that  the  $100,000  figure  in- 
volves more  than  simply  your  adjusted 
gross  income.  It  also  involves  imputed 
rent  on  the  house  that  you  own.  It  also 
involves  inside  buildup  on  your  pen- 
sion. It  also  involves  the  employer-pro- 
vided fringe  benefits.  And  so  if  you  are 
a  family  who  is  making  $50,000  or 
$60,000  a  year,  the  chances  are  that  you 
are  one  of  the  $100,000  families  that  the 
President  talked  about  last  night.  You 
are  one  of  the  group  who  is  going  to  get 
your  taxes  raised  mtissively  by  this 
program,  because  they  are  calculating 
income  in  a  way  different  than  we  nor- 
mally calculate  income.  We  are  not 
talking  about  your  adjusted  gross  in- 
come here.  We  are  talking  about  your 
income  plus  a  whole  bunch  of  other 
things. 

Trust,  but  you  better  verify  real 
carefully. 


Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  other  Members 
of  this  body,  I  have  been  on  the  radio 
talking  to  talk  shows  back  home,  I 
have  been  on  television  being  inter- 
viewed by  the  television  newscasters 
back  home  about  the  President's 
speech. 

I  have  learned  this  morning  that  the 
people  of  America  trust  the  President. 
They  trust  him  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
they  believe  that  he  told  the  truth  last 
night.  They  are  willing  to  sacrifice, 
they  are  even  willing  to  pay  taxes. 
They  respect  him  for  the  spending  cuts 
that  he  has  specifically  proposed. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  with  a 
heavy  heart.  The  people  they  do  not 
trust  is  us.  Every  talk  show  I  have  been 
on  this  morning  said  we  trust  the 
President  and  we  respect  what  he  has 
put  forward,  but  we  do  not  trust  the 
Congress  to  actually  cut  the  spending. 
We  do  not  trust  the  Congress  to  actu- 
ally clean  up  our  act  on  lobbying,  and 
special  interests,  and  campaign  finance 
reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  our  leaders 
for  the  cuts  they  have  begun  to  make 
in  this  body  so  that  we  can  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people.  But  last 
night  the  President  spoke  about  an 
across-the-board  freeze  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment salaries  for  all  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees.  And  just  before  me 
my  friend  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Gutierrez, 
announced  that  he  was  submitting  a 
bill  to  freeze  our  salaries  as  well  for 
the  same  period  of  time.  I  am  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  that  bill.  I  believe  it 
will  send  a  strong  message  to  people 
that  they  can  indeed  trust  us,  and  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 


AMERICANS  STILL  DO  NOT  TRUST 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  FINGERHUT  asked  and  was 
griven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  talks 
about  trust,  and  it  is  ironic  because 
that  is  the  subject  of  my  remarks  as 
well. 


THE  REAL  ISSUE  IS  HOW  WE 
MAKE  THE  CHANGES 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice 
President  Gore  this  morning  on  one  of 
the  talk  shows  echoed  the  general  sell- 
ing theme  of  this  economic  plan  and 
this  deficit  reduction  plan  President 
Clinton  mentioned  last  night  by  saying 
we  must  not  continue  and  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  to  do  business  as 
usual,  we  need  to  change  the  way  we 
have  been  doing  things,  and  I  happen  to 
agree  with  that. 

The  implication  in  that  statement 
though  is  that  Republicans  somehow 
do  not  think  that  things  should  be 
changed.  We  absolutely  do.  We  just 
never  had  the  votes  to  make  the 
changes  we  wanted  to  make.  And  the 
real  issues  are  what  those  changes  are 
and  how  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
the  deficit  reduction.  They  have  always 
been  the  issues. 

Right  now  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  Democrats, 
have  control  of  both  the  House,  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  Presidency,  and  I  sus- 


pect that  they  will  pass  most  of  what 
President  Clinton  asked  for  last  night, 
because  they  have  the  votes,  they  have 
the  power.  It  is  all  theirs  at  this  point 
to  do  it  their  way. 

But  what  I  fear,  what  I  fear  is  that 
we  are  about  to  proceed  with  a  great 
leap  back  as  the  method  of  change, 
that  we  are  going  back  to  basically 
trying  to  spend  and  tax  our  way  out  of 
this.  That  is  the  implication.  Much 
larger  spending  programs  were  an- 
nounced last  night,  and  very  signifi- 
cant tax  increases.  I  do  not  see  the 
method  that  I  want  to  use,  and  as  a  Re- 
publican I  still  deeply  believe  that  the 
way  we  should  be  balancing  this  budget 
is  only  on  the  spending  side.  There  is 
no  need  for  one  penny  of  tax  increase 
to  do  it,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  change 
I  would  like  to  see. 

Let  us  balance  the  budget  with 
spending  cuts. 


SAIPAN'S  LABOR  AND  LABELING 
PRACTICES 

(Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  President  Clinton  and  the  Congress 
work  together  at  putting  Americans 
back  to  work,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  American  jobs  are  lost  every- 
day through  inconsistencies  in  U.S. 
trade  policy. 

Saipan,  a  protectorate  located  in  the 
South  Pacific,  has  been  exploiting  its 
status  as  a  United  States  territory  by 
exporting  goods  duty-free  and  tagged 
with  the  "made  in  USA"  label  while 
resident  industries  circumvent  Federal 
labor  standards. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, apparel  and  textile  shipments 
fi-om  Saipan  were  valued  at  $12  million 
in  1985  and  $43  million  in  1986.  By  1991 
the  value  soared  to  $253  million. 

Saipan  has  experienced  explosive 
growth  in  the  past  decade.  But  the 
workers  fueling  this  growth  are  not 
residents  of  Saipan.  They  are  foreign 
workers  who  are  subjected  to  inhuman 
living  conditions,  80-hour  workweeks, 
and  subminimum  wages. 

The  1990  census  figures  show  that  out 
of  the  total  Saipan  work  force,  82  per- 
cent are  nonresidents. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  that 
will  address  these  problems.  My  legis- 
lation puts  Saipan  on  notice  that  we 
will  no  longer  tolerate  its  labor  and  la- 
beling practice  and  its  impact  on 
American  businesses  and  jobs. 

I  urge  you  to  cosponsor  this  impor- 
tant legislation  for  American  jobs. 


HOW  WE  CUT  THE  DEFICIT 
(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud the  President's  speech,  but  I  am 
very  worried  about  his  plan. 

Already,  in  only  14  hours,  we  have 
learned  that  there  is  a  $170  billion  big- 
ger deficit  in  the  plan  rather  than  in 
the  speech. 

In  only  14  hours  we  have  learned  that 
$21  billion  in  tax  increases  on  Social 
Security  retirees  is  counted  as  a  spend- 
ing cut. 

In  only  14  hours  we  have  learned  that 
the  tax  proposals  count  Social  Secu- 
rity, health  insurance,  and  imputed 
rent  on  owner-occupied  housing  as  fam- 
ily income.   '*^ 

This  plan  will  raise  taxes  on  a  lot  of 
middle-class  workers  and  retirees. 

Frankly,  there  is  a  better  solution 
than  raising  taxes.  We  could  cut  out 
pork  barrel  for  politicians.  The  pro- 
posed $30  million  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia city  government  would  save 
150,000  American  families  from  a  new 
energy  tax.  If  you  ask  those  150,000 
families  if  they  want  to  "contribute 
$200  each  to  the  District  Columbia," 
they  will  say  no,  let  us  keep  the  money 
for  our  children  and  our  families. 

We  could  bring  in  expert  downsizers 
from  Ford,  IBM,  and  other  companies 
and  shrink  the  Washington  bureauc- 
racy that  is  unnecessary  so  that  we 
could  pay  the  cost-of-Hving  increases 
for  vital  workers  sjich  as  AIDS  re- 
searchers, cance^^-fesearchers,  border 
guard  patrolmen',  and  other  people. 

I  think  there  are  a  lot  better  ways 
than  the  plan  we  are  beginning  to  see 
14  hours  altter  th^  speech. 

THE  UNREMUNERATED  WORKER 
ACT  OF  1993 

(Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  pillars  of  our  economy  are 
composed  of  an  invisible  work  force  of 
unwaged  workers.  We  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  but  igmore  their  very  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talking  about  the 
women  and  men  whose  unpaid  work  in 
the  home,  the  family  business,  and  on 
the  farm  are  their  full-time  occupation 
like  the  millions  of  homemakers  that 
spend  countless  hours  raising  our  fami- 
lies. I  want  the  work  of  all  these  people 
recognized. 

Today,  I  rise  to  introduce  the 
Unremunerated  Worker  Act  of  1993. 

The  gross  national  product  [GNP] 
currently  counts  only  those  goods  and 
services  that  are  exchanged  for  money. 
Government  statistics  have  ignored  the 
mountain  of  time  spent  in  unpaid 
work. 

Our  country  should  value  all  work, 
both  waged  and  unwaged.  As  part  of 
our  efforts  to  improve  the  economy,  we 
must  shed  light  on  the  efforts  of  this 
invisible  work  force. 
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The  Unremunerated  Worker  Act  of 
1993  would  require  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  calculate  the  value  of  un- 
paid labor  in  this  country,  and  include 
this  into  a  comprehensive  gross  na- 
tional product. 

If  the  value  of  housework  were  in- 
cluded in  a  comprehensive  national 
product,  the  significance  of  these  tasks 
would  not  be  continuously  debated  and 
bills  like  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act,  would  not  have  taken  so 
long  to  enact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on  the  road  to 
recovery  with  a  new  agenda  to  protect 
and  help  the  American  worker.  Let  us 
continue  in  this  spirit.  Please  join  me 
in  supporting  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

D  1240 

PRESIDENT         CLINTON'S         PLAN 

NEEDED     TO     END     REPUBLICAN 

BORROW  AND  SPEND  DISASTER 

(Mr.    JEFFERSON    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  Hduse 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks). 

Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  2  days  I  have  listened  to  my 
Republican  colleagues  bemoan  what 
they  call  a  return  to  Democratic  tax- 
and-spend  policies.  Today,  I  rise  to  re- 
mind them  that  the  Congress  and  our 
new  President  must  consider  increas- 
ing taxes  and  trimming  Government 
services  because  of  the  ruinous  Repub- 
lican, borrow-and-spend  policies  of  the 
past  12  years. 

Figures  speak  for  themselves— in  1980 
President  Reagan  inherited  a  $59  bil- 
lion operating  deficit.  In  1993,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  inherited  a  $345  billion  op- 
erating deficit. 

In  1980,  Reagan  inherited  a  $1  trillion 
national  iebt—a.  debt  that  took  200 
years  to  Build,  but  12  years  of  Repub- 
lican borrow-and-spend  budgets  have 
quadrupled  our  total  national  debt  to 
$4  trillion. 

President  Clinton's  plan  to  bring 
America  back  to  a  pay-as-you-go  econ- 
omy is  patriotic;  for  it  looks  to  secure 
the  future  of  our  Nation.  The  record  of 
borrow  and  spend  and  tax  breaks  for 
the  rich  should  shame  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  from  uttering  the  term  tax 
and  spend  in  criticism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  public 
wants  partisan  bickering  to  end.  They 
are  willing  to  contribute  their  fair 
share  if  Congress  is  willing  go  change 
with  new  priorities,  new  economic  poli- 
cies, and  a  leaner  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans should  unite  behind  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  change  our  people  so  des- 
perately need. 


^ 


TIME  TO  STOP  BEING  PENNY  WISE 
AND  POUND  FOOLISH 
(Mr.  WATT  asked  and  was  griven  per- 
mission   to   address   the   House   for  1 

minute.) 
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Mr.  WATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  was 
elected  to  this  body,  time  after  time  I 
saw  the  Federal  Government  do,  what 
we  used  to  call  when  I  was  growing  up. 
be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  We 
would  spend  thousands  of  dollars  on 
treating  kids  who  did  not  get  immu- 
nized to  save  the  $1  it  cost  to  immunize 
a  child  against  a  disease.  We  would 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  incarcer- 
ate people  who.  if  they  had  gotten  the 
benefit  of  Head  Start,  would  not  have 
had  the  obligation  to  go  into  the  prison 
system. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  start  focus- 
ing on  prevention  suid  investment  in 
our  children,  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  the  President  has  done  that  in  his 
address  last  evening. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  join  with 
him  in  making  the  Investments  and 
emphasizing  prevention  and  quit  being 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 


A  RARE  DISPLAY  OF  POLITICAL 
COURAGE 

(Mr.  HOAGLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  r6iTi£trl£S  ) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
saw  a  rare  display  of  political  courage 
at  that  lectern  last  night  when  the 
President  presented  us  with  something 
that  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  since  I 
have  been  here,  in  the  4  years  I  have 
been  here,  and  that  is  a  specific  pro- 
gram. 150  cuts  in  programs,  specific 
revenues  laid  out  on  the  table,  that 
over  a  6-year  period  will  reduce  the  def- 
icit in  gross  terms  by  $703  billion. 

Now.  that  takes  political  courage  to 
present  it.  and  it  is  going  to  take  polit- 
ical courage  on  our  jMirt  to  enact  it. 

The  Federal  Government  in  the  last 
several  years  has  been  borrowing  $1  out 
of  every  $4  that  is  spent.  It  has  been 
raising  $3  out  of  every  $4  that  are 
spent,  and  just  like  any  household  in 
America,  we  cannot  sustain  those 
kinds  of  borrowing  and  spending  poli- 
cies. It  has  crippled  our  attempts  to  in- 
vest in  our  country,  to  create  good- 
paying  jobs,  to  increase  productivity 
and  standards  of  living  and  to  make 
life  better  for  all  Americans. 

The  President's  ultimate  goal  is  to 
do  just  that,  to  reduce  the  deficit,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  to  improve  the 
economy  of  our  Nation'. 

I  would  urge  those  critics  to  present 
a  thorough  plan  of  their  own  if  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  criticize  his 
program. 


challenged  us  to  break  with  the  past, 
to  pay  our  bills,  and  to  move  this  coun- 
try forward. 

Change  is  never  easy.  Each  of  the  150 
spending  cuts  proposed  by  President 
Clinton  will  offend  some  constituency 
and  upset  some  legislator.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  no  one  wants  to  pay 
more  in  taxes. 

But  President  Clinton  asked  us  to 
face  the  facts.  You  cannot  eliminate 
the  deficit  without  spending  cuts  or 
tax  increases.  He  proposed  both. 

He  is  entitled  to  a  vote,  up  or  down, 
on  his  plan  as  soon  as  possible.  Will  it 
be  easy?  Certainly  not.  Will  it  work? 
Time  will  tell. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  the  status 
quo  is  not  working,  that  public  and  po- 
litical opposition  to  spending  cuts  and 
tax  Increases  is  what  created  this 
mountain  of  red  ink. 

We  have  a  choice.  We  can  continue 
with  business  as  usual,  or  we.  both  po- 
litical leaders  and  the  American  pub- 
lic, can  finally  face  the  facts. 


NO  MORE  BUSINESS  AS  USUAL 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  more 
business  as  usual. 

In  November.  Americans  voted  for 
change.  Last  night  our  new  President 


PRESIDENT  DOES  THE  RIGHT 
THING 

(Ms.  NORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal,  under  a 
headline  in  an  article  by  the  conserv- 
ative writer,  Kevin  Phillips,  entitled 
"Finally,  a  President  Does  the  Right 
Thing,"  says  as  it  opens: 

Last  night.  President  Clinton  took  an  im- 
portant step  toward  turning  America  away 
from  Third  World-style  polarization  and  eas- 
ing the  growing  wave  of  class  resentment  no- 
ticed and  deplored  even  by  the  editorialists 
of  this  paper. 

Yes,  he  did,  Mr.  Speaker.  He  did  it 
with  500,000  jobs  for  adultsVnd  800,000 
summer  jobs  for  youth.  He  did  it  with 
full  funding  for  Head  Start  and  WIC.  He 
did  it  with  an  expanded  earned  income 
tax  credit  for  the  working  poor.  He  did 
it  with  an  investment  tax  credit  for  the 
job  creators,  very  small  businesses,  in- 
cluding minority  businesses  who  need 
it  most.  He  did  it  by  restoring  tax  pro- 
gressivity  to  our  code.  He  did  it  with 
the  largest  deficit-reduction  program 
in  history. 

And  last  night,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  restored  a  small  supple- 
mental for  a  youth  and  crime  initiative 
that  President  Bush  forced  out  of  last 
year's  budget. 

That,  my  colleagues,  is  classic  in- 
vestment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


February  18,  1993 

to  be  as  specific  as  he  has  been  regard- 
ing spending  cuts.  I  accept  that  chal- 
lenge, and  while  most  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  have  not  had  access  to  any 
specific  spending  cut  proposals  from 
the  White  House,  here  are  some  sugges- 
tions: First,  prohibit  direct  Federal  fi- 
nancial benefits  and  unemployment 
benefits  for  illegal  aliens— 5  year  sav- 
ings, $27  billion.  Second,  eliminate  the 
tobacco  price  support  program — 5  year 
savings,  $65  million.  Third,  cut  civilian 
agency  overhead  by  1  percent  for  fiscal 
years  1994-98—5  year  savings,  $8.3  bil- 
lion. Congress  could  also  repeal  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  and  save  an  addi- 
tional $5.3  billion  over  5  years.  For 
each  of  these  four  specific  areas  to  cut 
wasteful  Federal  spending,  I  could  offer 
100  more.  I  offer  the  President  a  copy  of 
the  Grace  Commission  report  docu- 
menting over  $400  billion  in  wasteful 
Government  programs  and  the  GAO 
study  that  documents  over  $180  billion 
in  internal  Government  waste.  So  let 
us  talk  specifics. 

I  am  ready,  and  so  are  the  American 
people. 


February  18,  1993 

things    necessary    to    put    the 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
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SPECIFIC  CUTS 

(Mr.  GrOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night. 
President  Clinton  challenged  Congress 


TRIBUTE  TO  YOUTH  GROUP  FROM 
JAMAICA.  NY 

(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
communities,  urban  communities, 
throughout  this  land,  people  are  ask- 
ing, "What  can  we  do  to  drive  down  the 
problem  of  crime?" 

Today  we  have  with  us  a  group  from 
my  district  in  Jamaica,  NY,  who  have 
demonstrated  by  virtue  of  the  creation 
of  cultural  programs  and  dance  move- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Lu- 
cille Hill,  programs  that  take  young  la- 
dies and  young  men  out  of  the  streets 
and  give  them  the  possibility  of  being 
able  to  be  acclimated  to  culture,  accli- 
mated to  those  things  which  are  posi- 
tive enough  to  help  them  as  they  try  to 
grow  and  mature  in  a  way  that  helps 
them  to  become  contributors  to  our  so- 
ciety. 
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It  is  good  to  have  them  here  today, 
but  more  importantly  it  is  good  for  us 
to  understand  that  in  those  commu- 
nities that  many  of  us  have  already 
written  off  there  are  so  many  young 
people  who,  given  the  opportunities,  if 
they  had  dedicated  parents  and  persons 
like  those  who  accompanied  this  group 
to  work  with  them,  we  could  make  the 
difference,  we  could  drive  down  the 
cost  of  the  money  that  we  are  putting 
into  jails  and  other  crime-related  pro- 
grams. If  we  would  put  that  money 
into  cultural  programs  and  try  to 
reach  out  and  touch  our  young  people, 
I  think  we  can  have  a  better  Nation. 

I  thank  God  they  are  here  and  hope 
we  will  all  work  harder,  to  do  all  of  the 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wynn).  The  Chair  would  remind  the 
gentleman  not  to  address  people  in  the 
gallery. 


MIDDLE-CLASS  TAXPAYER  AN 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES? 

(Mr.  KINGSTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  along  with  the  rest  of  America  I 
listened  carefully  to  the  words  that  the 
new  President  had  to  say,  and  there 
were  many  good  things  in  the  speech.  I 
liked  his  idea  on  campaign  finance  re- 
form, a  tough  crime  bill,  more  jail 
space.  100.000  new  police  officers.  I 
thought  those  were  good  ideas.  Also, 
welfare  reform. 

I  would  like  to  work  with  the  new 
President  on  these  ideas.  These  are 
good  ides,  and  I  think  they  will  find  a 
lot  of  support  from  both  parties  in  our 
Nation. 

But  I  was.  like  many  others,  dis- 
turbed at  the  lack  of  serious  spending 
cuts.  During  the  campaign,  he  talked 
about  cutting  $3  for  ever  $1  in  new 
taxes.  As  recently  as  December,  our 
Budget  Director  Panetta  talked  about 
$2  in  spending  cuts  for  every  $1  in  tax 
cuts.  Now  the  ratio  is  not  even  1  for  1. 
What  is  worse,  all  this  falls  on  the 
backs  of  the  good  ole  overworked, 
underrepresented,  hardworking  middle- 
class  family.  In  combined  income 
$40,000  means  you  will  pay  $200  a  year 
in  additional  taxes,  not  to  mention 
what  this  mysterious  Btu  tax  is  going 
to  cost  you,  and  all  the  other  nickel- 
and-dime  items  that  have  yet  to  be  re- 
vealed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this:  The  En- 
dangered Species  Act  is  up  for  reau- 
thorization this  year.  I  submit  to  you 
that  if  this  tax  is  passed,  we  will  have 
to  add  the  middle-class  taxpayer  as  an 
endangered  species. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON  CHALLENGES' 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  here  for  several  years.  Among  all 
the  Presidents  whom  I  have  heard 
speak  from  this  podium  behind  me, 
going  back  to  President  Nixon,  I  have 
never  heard  a  more  eloquent,  a  more 
uplifting  and  a  more  challenging 
speech  than  President  Clinton  deliv- 
ered last  night.   He  framed  his  chal- 


lenge, I  thought,  very  beautifully.  He 
framed  it  in  the  first  few  moments  of 
his  speech  by  saying  that  he  challenged 
all  of  us  Americans  to  join  him  in  a 
great  national  journey,  not  just  to 
consume  today's  bounty  but  to  invest 
in  a  greater  tomorrow. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  better  way  to 
state  the  message:  We  need  to  accept 
pain  today  in  order  to  have  a  greater 
tomorrow. 

We  had  echoes  in  this  Chamber  of 
John  Kennedy,  when  last  night  the 
President  said  the  question  is  not, 
"What  is  in  the  plan  for  me,"  but 
"What  is  in  it  for  us?" 

I  think  that  ought  to  be  the  driving 
influence  of  how  Congress  reacts  to  the 
Clinton  proposal:  What  is  in  it  for  all  of 
us  in  America? 

There  were  two  elements  in  the 
President's  speech  that  were  specifi- 
cally pleasing  and  uplifting  to  me.  One 
is.  President  Clinton  said  he  would  sign 
the  Brady  bill,  a  waiting  period  for 
handguns,  if  it  reaches  his  desk.  And, 
he  came  out  for  strong  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  because,  until  we  have 
controlled  campaign  financing,  we  will 
get  nothing  really  done.  I  salute  the 
President,  and  I  believe  he  is  on  the 
right  track. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  my  60- 
minute  special  and  to  replace  it  with  a 
5-minute  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection   to   the   request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  BUDGET 
PROPOSAL  OF  PRESIDENT  CLIN- 
TON WITH  PREVIOUS  BUDGET 
PROPOSALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  the  budget  proposal 
which  the  President  submitted  last 
night  in  my  view  is  the  first  in  more 
than  a  decade  which  was  presented 
honestly,  based  on  realistic  economic 
assumptions.  It  represents  an  end  to 
the  hide-the-medicine  approach  of  past 
administrations.  Starting  with  Govern- 
ment itself,  it  provides  for  deficit  re- 
ductions of  $493  billion  over  4  years  and 
$703  billion  over  5  years. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  the  defi- 
cit as  a  percentage  of  our  national  in- 
come will  be  cut  in  half  over  a  4-year 
period. 

If  you  are  a  Social  Security  recipient 
who  does  not  pay  taxes  on  current  ben- 
efits, you  will  not  pay  taxes  under  the 
President's  plan.  That  means  that  84 
percent  of  all  seniors  will  see  no 
change  in  the  tax  treatment  of  bene- 
fits. 


On  the  matter  of  taxes,  no  working 
American  will  experience  an  increase 
in  income  taxes  under  the  President's 
plan  unless  they  are  in  the  top  2  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  by  income.  Only, 
couples  with  incomes  of  over  $180,000 
and  individuals  over  $140,000  will  see 
any  change  in  their  income  taxes  under 
the  President's  plan. 

In  the  1980's,  the  richest  1  percent  of 
Americans  experienced  more  income 
growth  than  90  percent  of  Americans 
combined.  That  is  why  the  President's 
package  asks  that  persons  with  in- 
comes of  over  $100,000  pay  70  percent  of 
the  total  revenue  increases  derived 
from  all  sources. 

For  working-age  families  outside  of 
the  top  2  percent,  the  only  significant 
increase  in  direct  taxes  will  come  from 
the  new,  broad-based  energy  tax.  A 
family  making  $35,000  or  $40,000  a  year 
will  pay  less  than  $200  per  year  in  in- 
creased direct  energy  costs,  and  some 
of  that  increase  can  be  avoided  by 
using  energy  more  efficiently. 
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Now,  I  know  that  some  on  the  minor- 
ity side  of  the  aisle  are  saying,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  dip  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket 2  days  ago  was  a  message  that  the 
policy 'is  wrong.  Well,  I  would  say  just 
the  opposite  is  true. 

As  Kevin  Phillips  noted  recently,  the 
richest  1  percent  of  Americans  own  half 
of  the  privately  held  stock  in  America. 
What  happened  2  days  ago  is  that  they 
simply  had  a  temper  tantrum  because 
they  finally  realized  they  will  be  asked 
to  pay  their  fair  share. 

The  right  comparison  for  any  tax- 
payer, no  matter  what  their  income 
group,  is  not  between  the  President's 
plan  and  nothing.  It  is  between  the 
cost  of  the  President's  plan  compared 
to  the  cost  of  continuing  the  status 
quo.  If  we  Continue  to  follow  the  poli- 
cies of  the  past  decade,  middle-income 
families  will  be  treated  as  they  have 
'oeen  treated  for  the  past  decade.  Under 
the  status  quo,  they  can  expect  contin- 
ued stagflation  in  real  income,  which 
has  essentially  been  flat  between  1977 
and  1992  for  families  in  the  middle  in- 
come of  this  country.  They  can  expect 
continued  struggles  to  afford  to  send 
their  kids  to  college.  They  can  expect 
continued  problems  finding  and  holding 
on  to  decent  paying  jobs. 

People  say,  oh,  this  economy  is  now 
recovering,  but  the  fact  is  if  you  com-  • 
pare  this  recovery  with  the  average  of 
the  recovery  under  the  seven  previous 
recessions,  you  will  see  that  we  are 
falling  3  million  jobs  short  of  meeting 
the  average  from  all  past  recession  re- 
coveries. 

We  can  do  better,  and  the  President 
outlined  last  night  how  #e  can  do  bet- 
ter. 

For  families  in  the  middle,  they  can 
be  asked  to  do  nothing  and  then  they 
will  get  nothing,  just  as  they  have  for 
the  last  decade,  except  for  a  continued 
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squeeze  downward  on  their  real  in- 
comes, or  they  can  be  asked  to  make  a 
modest  contribution,  tiny  in  compari- 
son to  that  asked  of  the  wealthy. 

I  am  confident  that  so  long  as  we  are 
all  in  it  together,  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  will  gladly  make  a  con- 
tribution to  a  program  that  they  be- 
lieve is  finally  real  and  is  fmally  fair. 

Now,  I  recognize  that  there  are  going 
to  be  those  in  this  town  who  will  use 
any  number  and  any  opportunity  to  at- 
tack the  policy  of  a  President  who  has 
been  in  office  less  than  3'/^  weeks.  I  rec- 
ognize the  way  this  town  works;  but  I 
would  hope  for  once  in  this  Chamber 
and  out  that  we  can  rise  above  that  and 
recognize  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
our  own  political  futures,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  future  of  each  and  every 
American.  For  the  past  10  years,  unless 
they  have  been  at  the  very  top,  they 
have  not  been  given  a  very  square  deal 
by  this  Government,  and  it  is  time  that 
that  changes. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC 
PLAN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman      from      Oklahoma       [Mr. 

INHOFE]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  was  trying  to  ask  the  previous  gen- 
tleman a  question.  Apparently  they 
have  calculated  the  average  cost  to  the 
average  family  of  the  Btu  tax  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $200  a 
family.  I  was  going  to  ask  him  how  he 
calculated  that,  because  my  calcula- 
tions show  from  information  that  was 
given  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee that  the  amount  of  the  Btu  tax  will 
be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$71  billion  over  the  next  6  years,  and  if 
you  calculate  that  down  as  it  computes 
to  a  gallon  of  gas,  it  would  be  approxi- 
mately 8  cents  a  gallon  increase.  If  you 
compute  that  as  to  what  it  would 
amount  to  for  a  gallon  of  jet  fuel,  it 
would  be  around  7  cents  a  gallon. 

I  asked,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  will  understand  this  because  he 
is  active  in  aviation  in  this  area,  I 
asked  the  presidents  of  U.S.  Air,  Delta, 
and  United  at  a  hearing  yesterday  how 
that  would  affect  them,  and  they  said 
it  would  devastate  the  domestic  airline 
industry,'  not  that  it  is  not  already  dev- 
astated. 

So  the  cost  is  going  to  be  tremen- 
dous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to  have 
more  time,  but  I  will  perhaps  be  able  to 
get  on  someone  else's  time. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Reclaiming  my  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  useful  information. 

I  also  want  to  say  I  applaud  Presi- 
dent Clinton  for  his  effort  last  night  to 


tackle  this  very  serious  question  of  our 
economy,  which  we  need  to  do.  It  is  the 
foremost  business  of  our  Nation. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  President 
sent  out  a  nationwide  long-distance 
telephone  call  collect. 

I  would  think  it  is  true  that  he  prob- 
ably has  reached  out  and  touched  ev- 
erybody in  our  country. 

Today  we  are  in  the  process  of  sort- 
ing out  the  numbers  here.  We  have  al- 
ready had  information  that  there  is 
$168  billion  in  savings  that  in  fact  are 
not  going  to  be  savings  because  we  are 
going  to  need  to  spend  that  money  to 
do  the  other  programs  that  were  called 
for  in  the  plan,  so  the  number  has  gone 
down  dramatically  of  the  benefits  that 
we  are  going  to  see;  but  more  alarming 
is  this  potential  problem  of  shifting  the 
definition  of  income,  of  redefining  in- 
come for  purposes  of  determining  what 
tax  bracket  you  are  in. 

I  dare  say  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  United  States  who  feel  they  are 
comfortably  in  the  lowest  tax  bracket 
because  of  their  income  suddenly  are 
going  to  find  other  assets  they  have 
may  well  push  them  into  a  higher 
bracket  and  they  are  going  to  end  up  in 
a  more  difficult  situation  than  they  be- 
lieved. I  think  that  is  going  to  be  part 
of  our  work  effort  in  this  Congress  to 
get  that  information  and  to  share  it 
with  the  people  of  America.  I  think 
they  want  to  know  and  certainly  we 
want  to  know. 

Some  will  probably  even  find  them- 
selves in  this  Draconian  surtax  situa- 
tion before  we  are  through. 

There  are  a  couple  other  areas  I  am  a 
little  concerned  about  in  the  message 
last  night.  While  I  very  much  applaud 
President  Clinton's  approach  and  com- 
mitment to  solving  the  health  care 
problem  to  the  extent  even  of  giving  us 
the  First  Lady  to  work  on  that  pro- 
grram,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  understand  that  the  program 
that  was  outlined  last  night  is  going  to 
lead  to  rationing  of  doctors  and  hos- 
pital care,  which  is  going  to  lead  to 
higher  costs  of  medical  care,  which  is 
going  to  lead  to  cost  shifting  in  greater 
amounts  than  we  already  know.  The 
President  said  that  was  an  interim  so- 
lution, but  it  is  a  matter  of  grreat  con- 
cern and  we  have  got  to  get  to  a  health 
care  solution  now  even  more  urgently 
because  the  program  Isist  night  does 
not  solve  the  problem.  In  my  view,  it 
makes  it  worse. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  impact  on 
business  is  going  to  be  of  the  program 
last  night.  Will  it  in  truth  be  an  incen- 
tive to  business  for  investment,  or  will 
it  be  a  disincentive,  because  there  are 
so  many  new  regulations,  so  many  new 
programs  to  support  and  so  many  new 
tax  burdens  to  take  on. 

I  really  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
going  to  get  these  answers  quickly  or 
not,  but  I  know  we  are  asked  to  give 
these  answers  because  the  phones  are 
certainly  ringring  in  my  office,  and  I 
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suspect  in  every  other  Congressper- 
son's  office  today. 

We  have  got  to  determine  the  true 
facts  and  share  them  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  flrom 
Oklahoma,  has  just  suggested,  we  do 
not  really  understand  what  this  energy 
tax  is,  except  it  is  going  to  affect  ev- 
erybody somehow. 

I  think  it  is  great  that  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  violent  crime. 

I  think  it  is  wonderful  that  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  was  going  to  adopt  what  in 
effect  are  the  provisions  of  my  COLA 
bill  to  keep  the  COLA's  down,  certainly 
Congress'  COLA's  beneath  everybody 
else's  and  to  control  other  COLA's,  so 
they  do  not  get  out  of  control. 

I  applaud  the  workfare,  but  the  big- 
gest concern  last  night  was  the  omis- 
sion of  controlling  wasteful  spending. 
Many,  many  have  addressed  that 
today,  and  we  will  hear  much  more 
conversation  about  it,  because  it  is  on 
the  lips,  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  America. 

Congress  is  notorious  for  wasteful 
spending.  How  are  we  going  to  stop 
that?  There  was  nothing  in  the  pro- 
gram to  address  that  last  night,  so  that 
is  going  to  be  Congress'  challenge. 
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WORKING  TOGETHER  ON  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  us  have  learned  to  type.  Now,  of 
course,  typing  is  done  on  computers 
and  data  processing,  but  most  people 
who  learned  to  type  in  the  old  days  re- 
member that  one  of  the  first  things 
you  learned  was  this  expression,  "Now 
is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  their  country." 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  President's 
statement  last  night,  coupled  with  the 
very  serious  problems  that  this  coun- 
try has,  requires  all  of  us,  men  and 
women,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  coun- 
try, working  together  in  as  bipartisan 
a  fashion  as  possible,  without  partisan 
carping,  without  nitpicking,  trying  to 
do  what  is  best  to  set  our  country  on  a 
course  that  will  produce  jobs  and  will 
produce  economic  growth  in  the  future. 

Now,  in  my  judgment,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  delivered  a  mas- 
terful speech  setting  forth  a  goal,  a 
plan  for  this  country  and  asking  us  in 
Congress  and  asking  the  American  peo- 
ple to  in  fact  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
country,  a  country  which  is  afflicted 
by  very  large  budget  deficits,  a  country 
which  is  afflicted  by  very  large  trade 
deficits,  a  country  which  is  afflicted  by 
job  layoffs  in  the  manufacturing  sec- 
tor. In  my  own  community  of  Wichita, 
KS,  just  today  the  Boeing  Co.  an- 
nounced several  thousand  people  to  be 
laid  off,  and  in  Seattle  the  same  thing 
happened. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  key  in  all  of  this, 
the  key  for  the  President,  the  key  for 
us  in  Congress,  is  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  the  budget  plan,  the  deficit  re- 
duction plan,  the  investment  plan,  is 
fair,  is  honest  and  that  it  will  help 
solve  the  deficit  problem.  The  public  is 
waiting,  is  hopeful  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  rooting  for  our  President  and 
rooting  for  us  to  be  participants  in  the 
solution.  The  plan  may  not  be  perfect, 
but  on  balance  it  presents  the  only  le- 
gitimate, credible  plan  to  get  the  defi- 
cit down  and  get  the  economy  moving. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  speech  was  honest. 
The  program  was  geared  to  reflect 
American  investment  in  the  future  and 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  think  it  clearly 
passes  with  flying  colors  on  both 
counts. 

Now  what  are  the  markets  thinking 
about  the  President's  plan?  Well,  I  just 
went  to  the  wire  behind  me,  the  Associ- 
ated Press  wire,  and  I  pulled  off  a 
story.  The  story  reads: 

Treasury  bond  prices  rose  this  morn- 
ing as  investors  welcomed  the  pros- 
pects of  smaller  Federal  deficits.  The 
price  of  the  Treasury's  main  30-year 
bond  was  up,  and  its  yield  had  fallen  to 
nearly  historic  lows.  Interest  rates  are 
falling  rather  drastically,  and,  if  inter- 
est rates  continue  to  fall,  home  owners 
in  America  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
much  lower  mortgage  payments. 

The  bond  market  was  encouraged 
that  even  a  diluted  version  of  President 
Clinton's  plan  for  tax  hikes  and  spend- 
ing cuts  would  amount  to  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  Federal  deficit. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  Wall  Street  is  wak- 
ing up  and  realizing  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  will  help  America  as  well. 

Now  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms. 
Norton],  referred  to  a  column  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
Kevin  Phillips.  Kevin  Phillips  is  an 
economist,  a  political  writer,  but  he 
wrote  a  piece  this  morning.  He  says, 
and  it  is  titled,  "Finally  a  President 
Does  the  Right  Thing,"  and  he  says: 

Last  night.  President  Clinton  took  an  im- 
portant step  toward  turning  America  away 
from  Third  World-style  polarization  and  eas- 
ing the  growing  wave  of  class  resentment  no- 
tijed  and  deplored  even  by  the  editorialists 
of  this  newspaper.  But  the  new  Democratic 
president  faces  an  unprecedented  task.  He 
must  overcome  the  crippling  legacy  of  a  12- 
year  GOP  deficit  buildup. 

That  is,  of  course,  to  some  extent  the 
responsibility  of  the  people  who  con- 
trolled the  White  House  for  the  last  12 
years,  and  then  he  levies  a  charge 
against  us  Democrats,  and  he  says  he 
must  also  overcome  the  crippling  leg- 
acy of  the  special  interest-oriented 
Congress  controlled  by  his  own  party. 
So,  none  of  us  gets  off  scot-free. 
The  article  goes  on  and  says  that: 
Mr.  Clinton  is  doing  so,  but  as  part  of  a 
larger  pledge  to  target  the  rich  and  end  the 
"soak  the  middle"  tax  policies  of  the  past 
decade.  In  those  years.  Social  Security  taxes 
were  raised  enough  to  offset  the  ordinary 
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family's  much-touted  income  tax  cuts  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  urged  to 
concentrate  its  enforcement  efforts  on  the 
middle  classes  rather  than  on  rich  tax 
avoiders. 

Mr.  Clinton's  plan  turns  that  around. 
Now  we  are  all  in  this  business  to  try 
to  do  the  right  thing,  and  I  do  not  as- 
cribe bad  motives  on  anybody.  Our  goal 
is  to  work  together,  to  do  what  the 
typing  test  requires  us  to  do,  to  come 
together  to  aid  our  country.  We  can  all 
find  problems  where  other  people 
should  share  more  than  us. 

And  let  me  end  with  a  little  story,  a 
story  about  an  elderly  man  who  is  de- 
livering a  letter,  and  he  goes  up  and  he 
sees  an  old  man  sitting  up  on  a  porch 
with  a  mean-looking  dog,  and  the  mail- 
man is  upset  thinking  that,  if  he  deliv- 
ers the  letter,  the  dog  will  bite  him, 
the  dog  looks  really  mean.  And  so  the 
mailman  looks  at  the  old  man  and 
says,  "Sir,  does  your  dog  bite?" 

The  old  man  says,  "Nope." 

So,  the  mailman  goes  up  to  deliver 
the  letter,  and  the  dog  tears  the  shreds 
out  of  the  mailman.  He  is  bleeding  pro- 
fusely, and  he  looks  at  the  old  man, 
very  much  disheveled,  and  he  says,  "I 
thought  you  said  that  your  dog  don't 
bite,"  and  the  old  man  says,  "He  don't. 
That  ain't  my  dog." 

And  I  think  my  point  is  that  it  is  the 
end  of  the  time  when  we  say  in  Amer- 
ica, "It  ain't  my  dog,  it  ain't  rny  prob- 
lem." It  is  all  our  problems,  and  we 
must  work  together  to  solve  the  deficit 
problem,  to  rebuild  America  and  make 
this  country  a  better  place  for  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  a  great  beginning. 


REDEFINING  FAMILY  INCOME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wynn).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [MP.  Walker]  is  recogrnized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say,  first  of  all,  that  my  bias  begins 
against  the  plan  that  the  President  an- 
nounced last  night.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  can  tax  your  way  to  prosper- 
ity, and  I  do  not  believe  you  can  tax 
your  way  to  deficit  reduction.  We  tried 
that  in  the  budget  deal  of  1990.  We 
raised  the  taxes  and  now  have  found 
out  that  Congress  spent  $2.37  extra  for 
every  dollar  it  raised  in  taxes,  and  so 
the  fact  is  that  what  we  are  likely  to 
end  up  with  is  huge  new  spending  pro- 
grams here  and  not  deficit  reduction. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleagues 
take  a  look  at  this  plan,  what  they  will 
find  out  is  the  whole  system  is  front 
loaded  for  spending  increases  and  back 
loaded  for  any  spending  reductions. 

What  I  mean  by  that  is  the  plan,  as 
announced  last  night,  is  designed  to 
have  all  the  spending  increases  take 
place  this  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
maybe  within  a  few  days;  certainly 
within  a  couple  of  weeks.  And  then  the 


spending  reductions  that  the  President 
talked  about  are  out  in  1997.  The  bulk 
of  them  are  after  he  has  had  to  run  for 
reelection. 

Now  my  colleagues  have  got  to  for- 
give me.  I  do  not  have  much  trust  in  a 
system  that  suggests  that  we  are  going 
to  spend  the  money  now  and  save  it 
later.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  that  in 
the  Congress,  and  the  money  never  gets 
saved. 

But  the  real  test  of  the  President's 
plan  is,  as  people  have  talked  about  it 
here  today,  is  it  fair  and  is  it  honest? 
Well,  we  have  taken  the  last  12  to  14 
hours  since  the  President  announced 
his  plan  and  taken  a  look  at  some  of 
the  details,  and  I  have  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  somewhat  disturbed 
by  what  I  find. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  went  to 
the  plan,  the  administration's  plan  out 
of  0MB,  and  started  to  read,  of  all 
things,  some  of  the  details;  for  in- 
stance, the  footnotes.  What  I  found  in 
the  plan  is  that  the  administration  has 
decided  to  redefine  "family  income." 
Do  my  colleagues  know  when  the 
President  talked  about  the  fact  that  70 
percent  of  all  the  taxes  are  going  to  be 
paid  by  people  making  over  $100,000? 
Well,  guess  what?  A  lot  of  people  who 
sat  at  home  and  said,  "Oh,  fine,  that's 
not  me,"  well,  they  better  read  foot- 
note No.  4  in  the  President's  plan  be- 
cause it  may  well  turn  out  to  be  thenu^ 
Why?  Well,  because  they  defined  "iil^ 
come"  a  little  bit  differently  than  mafet 
Americans  have  been  defining  in- 
come" for  some  time.  It  is  not  jusp  the 
money  that  you  take  home.  Theyliave 
all  new  gimmicks  for  income  to  make 
up  that  $100,000. 

Let  us  say,  for  instance,  that  you  are 
a  family  where  you  have  two  earners  in 
the  family,  and  they  are  both  making 
around  $35,000  a  year,  or  $70,000.  One 
would  say,  "Well,  the  $100,000  is  going 
to  pay  that  70  percent  of  the  taxes; 
that  isn't  us  because  we're  at  $70,000." 
Well,  they  better  add  in  a  few  things  if 
they  are  going  to  make  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  talking  about  last  night. 

For  example,  he  has,  as  part  of  this 
proposal  for  your  income,  imputed 
rent.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means  if 
you  own  your  own  home,  what  they  are 
going  to  do  is  they  are  going  to  figure 
out  how  much  your  home  would  be 
worth  if  you  are  renting  it  each  month, 
and  then  add  to  your  income  the 
amount  of  rent  that  would  be  other- 
wise charged  on  your  house.  So,  if  the 
rent  on  your  house  was  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  month,  you  would  have  another 
$12,000  added  to  your  incomes  for  pur- 
poses of  figuring  this  program. 

And  then  add  in  the  fringe  benefits 
which  is  easily  your  medical  benefits 
and  all  of  the  things  that  you  have, 
your  parking  at  work,  all  of  the  things 
that  are  regarded  as  fringe  benefits 
that  could  easily  add  up  to  $1,000  dol- 
lars a  month,  too.  So.  now  $24,000  is 
being  added  to  your  income. 
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The  pension  buildup.  If  you  have  a 
pretty  good  pension  plan,  and  the 
amouAt  of  money  in  the  pension  plan  is 
building  up,  that  is  going  to  be  counted 
as  income  now,  and  guess  what?  That 
could  add  up  to  $4,000  or  S5.000  a  year. 

Tax  exempt  interest.  If  you  bought 
some  municipal  bonds,  and  you  are  try- 
ing to  escape  taxes  a  little  bit,  that  is 
now  going  to  be  included  as  part  of 
your  income. 

Accrued  capital  gains.  That  means 
that  all  of  the  things  that  you  own 
that  are  increasing  in  worth.  Now  they 
are  going  to  include  all  of  those  things 
as  your  income  on  an  annual  basis,  ac- 
crued capital  gains,  and,  as  it  contin- 
ues to  build  up,  it  will  continue  to  get 
bigger  for  you.  That  could  come  to  a 
couple  of  thousand  dollars  a  year  easily 
for  even  the  most  average  of  families. 

And  then,  if  you^hild  goes  out  and 
has  a  summer  job  tofeam  some  money, 
let  us  say  he  earns  Sl,500,  your  child's 
income  is  now  going  to  be  included  as 
part  of  your  income  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining this. 

D  1320 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  saying  to  the 
Members  is  that  you  can  have  here 
S30,000  or  S35,000  of  income  added  to  you 
pretty  quickly  and  that  $75,000  family 
all  of  a  sudden  becomes  a  $100,000  fam- 
ily, and  heaven  help  you  if  you  are  one 
of  those  families  where  your  child  goes 
to  college  and  then  comes  home  to  live 
with  you  while  they  have  a  $20,000  job. 
because  all  of  that  income  is  now  going 
to  be  added  to  you.  So  you  can -easily 
be  up  in  the  $120,000  and  $125,000  range 
before  you  even  realize  what  took 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  is  happen- 
ing in  this  program.  It  is  not  fair,  and 
it  is  not  honest. 


time  friend  from  San  Diego.  California,  gave 
the  eulogy.  Interment  was  in  Pine  Rest  Me- 
morial Park  in  Foley. 

Mrs.  Burke  is  survived  by  her  husband. 
Col.  Lloyd  L.  Burke.  U.S.  Army  (Retired); 
sons.  John  Michael  Hardin  of  West  Helena. 
Ark.;  Gary  Lee  Burke  of  Washington.  DC: 
Lloyd  Douglas  Burke  of  Springfield.  Va.: 
daughter.  Pamela  Hardin  Check  of  Kingston. 
N.H.;  and  Leslie  Ann  Burke  of  Springfield. 
Va.;  grandchildren.  Shannon  Burke.  Lindsey 
Berkowitz.  Amelia  Burke.  Chase  Alan  Burke. 
Virginia  V.  Burke  and  Amanda  Copeland.  all 
of  Springfield.  Va.;  a  brother.  Harleth  E. 
Husted  of  Magnolia.  Ark.;  and  two  sisters. 
Mary  Lucille  Fultz  of  Mobile.  Ala.  and  Jua- 
nita  H.  Ellzey  of  Selma.  Ala. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Maxine 
Burke  Memorial  Fund.  Foley  United  Meth- 
odist Church.  Foley.  Ala.  36535. 


MRS.  MAXINE  BURKE  DIES  IN 
ALABAMA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wynn).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  news  of  the 
passing  last  month  of  Mrs.  Maxine  Husted 
Burke.  She  was  the  wife  of  retired  U.S.  Army 
Col.  Lloyd  b.  (Scooter)  Burke. 

Some  of  you  will  recall  that  Colonel  Burke  is 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  winner  who 
served  3  years  as  Army  liaison  officer  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Burke.  Maxine  Husted 

Foley.  AL.— Maxine  Husted  Burke  died  at 
Mercy  Hospital  on  January  8.  1993  after  a 
brief  illness.  She  was  a  native  of  Louisiana 
and  former  resident  of  Arkadelpbla.  Arkan- 
sas, and  Burke.  Virgrinia.  and  has  resided  in 
Foley  for  the  past  three  years. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Foley 
United  Methodist  Church  on  January  13  with 
Rev.  Wesley  Wachob  presiding,  assisted  by 
Rev.  James  Tiller  and  Rev.  Ray  Chamberlain 
of  Richmond.  Virginia.  John  Seski.  a  long- 


REMARKS  FOR  THE  RULE  ON  H.R. 
920,      THE      EMERGENCY      UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  RosTENKOW- 
SKI]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  mies  of  the  Democratic  caucus.  I 
wish  to  serve  notice  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
have  been  instructed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open 
rule  for  the  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  H.R.  920.  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments  of 
1993. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  STARK]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


GIFT  OF  LIFE  CONGRESSIONAL 
MEDAL  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  nu- 
merous problems  that  organ  transplants  have 
faced  and  conquered  over  the  years,  a  major 
problem  still  exists — an  undersupply  of  avail- 
able and  suitable  donor  organs.  It  is  our  great 
pleasure  to  reintroduce  the  bill  which  I  t)elieve 
will  not  only  honor  the  individual  donors  and 
their  loved  ones  but  will  heighten  the  aware- 
ness of  the  organ  shortage  and  ultimately  re- 
sult in  more  donors.  Our  bill  is  called  the  Gift 
of  Life  Congressional  Medal  Act  of  1993. 

THE  NEED 

Cunently.  there  are  more  than  26.400  indi- 
viduals waiting  for  an  organ  transplant  in  the 
United  States.  A  new  name  is  added  to  the 
national  patient  waiting  list  approximately 
every  20  minutes.  According  to  some  re- 
searchers, approximately  1  out  of  every  3  indi- 
viduals accepted  for  a  transplant  operation  die 
while  waiting  for  an  organ.  Last  year  alone, 
over  2,500  adults  and  children  died  while  wait- 
ing for  a  transplantation. 

Demand  for  organs  will  continue  to  grow 
with  improvement  of  medical  technologies, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  the  current  system  of 
voluntary  donation  will  provide  enough  organs 
to  meet  the  growing  demand.  For  many 
would-be  organ  recipients,  the  consequence  of 
the  shortage  is  death.  Incentives,  like  the  Con- 
gressional Gift  of  Life  Medal,  must  be  created 
to  encourage  voluntary  donation. 
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COST  SAVINGS 

The  results  of  a  recent  study  by  Dr.  Paul 
Eggers  of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration confirm  the  widely  held  tjelief  that 
transplantation  is,  over  time,  a  less  costly  al- 
ternative to  kidney  dialysis.  For  example,  the 
initial  cost  of  kidney  transplantation  is  recov- 
ered in  about  4.5  years  with  a  savings  of 
about  $42,000  over  a  10-year  timeframe.  To 
the  extent  that  transplantation  may  result  in 
superior  patient  survival  rates  and  an  im- 
proved quality  of  life  for  the  recipient,  trans- 
plantation is  the  preferred  method  of  therapy 
from  a  medical  as  well  as  an  economic  per- 
spective. 

POTENTIAL  DONORS 

A  current  estimate  of  the  number  of  poten- 
tial donors  made  by  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  is  that  each  year  approximately  20.000 
people  die  from  causes  that  would  make  them 
suitable  for  organ  donation.  However,  only  a 
small  number  of  the  available  donations  are 
actually  donated  due  to  cultural,  religious,  and 
psychological  tjarriers. 

The  organ  shortage  constitutes  the  most 
limiting  factor  in  transplantation  today.  It  is 
clear  that  expanded  efforts  are  necessary  to 
increase  the  supply  of  organ  donors.  Accord- 
ing to  some  researchers,  it  may  be  possible  to 
increase  by  80  percent  the  numt)er  of  donors 
available  in  the  United  States  through  incen- 
tive programs  and  public  education.  A  con- 
gressional medal  recognizing  donors  and  their 
families  is  just  one  way  to  effectively 'encour- 
age such  donation. 

THE  MEDAL 

Our  proposed  Gift  of  Life  Medal  Program, 
effective  1994,  will  be  administered  by  re- 
gional organ  procurement  organizations 
[OPO's]  and  managed  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's office.  Once  the  very  difficult  decision  to 
donate  an  organ  is  made,  the  donor  or  the 
family  member  of  the  donor  will  be  asked  by 
the  regional  OPO  whether  participation  in  the 
Gift  of  Life  Medal  Program  is  desired.  The 
OPO  will  give  each  donor  or  family  of  a  donor 
the  option  of  receiving  a  gift  of  life  medal,  rec- 
ognizing that  some  donors  and  families  may 
not  want  to  participate. 

The  medal  may  be  presented  to  donors  or 
families  of  donors  who  formally  offered  to  do- 
nate by  signing  a  letter  of  intent  regardless  of 
the  success  of  the  transplant.  If  the  donor  or 
family  of  a  donor  requests,  a  public  presen- 
tation will  be  made  to  honor  the  donor  or  do- 
nor's family.  A  presentation  by  a  local  commu- 
nity leader  or  congressional  Memt>er  will  in- 
crease the  awareness  concerning  the  des- 
perate need  for  organ  donation. 

The  organization  charged  by  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office  to  coordinate  and  analyze 
data  concerning  organ  procurement  and  dona- 
tion will  raise  all  funds  required  for  the  medal 
program.  The  cost  of  the  medal  program  is  es- 
timated at  approximately  $270,000  from  the 
private  sector  for  the  first  5  years.  There  will 
be  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  this  initia- 
tive: all  funds  will  be  raised  from  the  private 
sector. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  introduce  this  bill, 
which  I  tjielieve  will  honor  the  individual  donors 
and  their  loved  ones  whose  lives  were  shared 
with  others.  The  enormous  courage  and  faith 
displayed  by  organ  donors  offers  a  second 
chance  to  strangers  by  providing  the  most  pre- 
cious gift  imaginable. 
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INTRODUCTION    OF    BILLS    TO    AS- 
SIST   HAWAII'S    EFFORT    IN    COP- 
ING     WITH     THE      DESTRUCTION 
CAUSED  BY  HURRICANE  INKI 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  series  of  five  bills  to  as- 
sist our  continuing  effort  in  Hawaii  to 
cope  with  the  devastation  caused  by 
Hurricane  Iniki. 

The  island  of  Kauai,  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district,  wjis  most  af- 
fected by  this  tragedy.  The  damage 
caused  by  Iniki  is  estimated  to  be  over 
$1.5  billion,  almost  all  of  which  was  on 
the  island  of  Kauai. 

Isolated  on  an  island  that  has  been 
virtually  devastated,  the  recovery 
process  has  been  slow  and  difficult  foi\ 
the  people  of  Kauai.  Today,  over  5 
months  after  Iniki  waged  its  destruc- 
tive force  over  the  island,  families  are 
still  homeless,  buildings  and  houses  lay 
in  ruins,  people  remain  unemployed, 
and  the  economy  continues  to  suffer 
from  the  loss  of  tourism. 

The  people  are  grateful  for  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year.  Yet,  as  many  have 
tried  to  tap  into  the  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams we  have  found  glitches  that  have 
prevented  certain  individuals  or  busi- 
nesses no  less  deserving  than  others 
from  receiving  certain  types  of  aid,  as 
well  as  federally  imposed  limitations 
that  have  affected  the  State  and  coun- 
ty's ability  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
hurricane  victims. 

The  bills  I  am  introducing  today  will 
help  fix  some  of  these  problems  and 
give  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Iniki 
greater  access  to  disaster  assistance. 

To  assist  individuals  who  intend  to 
buy  a  home  on  Kauai  or  those  whose 
home  construction  has  been  delayed  by 
the  hurricane,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  extend  to  4  years  the  period  for  the 
rollover  of  a  gain  from  the  sale  of  a 
principal  residence  to  a  principal  resi- 
dence located,  or  to  be  located  in  quali- 
fied disaster  areas  desigrnated  subse- 
quent to  the  sale  of  the  taxpayer's  old 
residence. 

To  help  more  small  businesses  qual- 
ify for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's Injury  Disaster  Loan  Program,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  waive  the 
current  size  standards  of  this  loan  pro- 
gram and  allow  media  interest  to  qual- 
ify for  this  loan  in  the  case  of  natural 
disasters.  Current  law  prohibits  SBA 
loans  to  media  interests  to  avoid  gov- 
ernmental interference,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  government  interference,  with 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
My  bill  to  lift  the  monetary  cap  on 
annual  grants  to  States  from  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration, 
which  are  now  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  $1.2  million  each  fiscal  year,  will 
help  our  tourism  industry  recover. 

The   agriculture   industry   on   Kauai 
suffered  greatly,  but  under  current  re- 
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strlctions  of  the  agriculture  disaster 
programs  it  is  difficult  for  the  types  of 
crops  grown  in  Hawaii  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance. My  bill  would  waive  certain 
restrictions  on  disaster  assistance  for 
agricultural  losses,  including  limita- 
tions on  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  Tree  Assistance  Program 
and  the  very  low  income  limitations 
for  loans  and  grants  to  repair  rural 
dwellings.  In  addition  the  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
waive  other  limitations  as  appropriate 
to  serve  and  assist  those  devastated  by 
Hurricane  Iniki. 

Finally.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
allow  the  State  Health  Insurance  Pro- 
gram [SHIP]  to  receive  reimbursement 
from  funds  appropriated  to  the  public 
health  and  social  service  emergency 
fund.  SHIP  is  a  State-run  health  insur- 
ance program  that  is  available  for  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  have  health  insur- 
ance through  their  jobs  or  do  not  qual- 
ify for  Federal  programs.  For  many 
victims  of  Hurricane  Iniki  this  is  the 
only  health  insurance  that  is  available, 
or  they  can  afford 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  the  President  in  his  speech  last 
night  discussed  footnote  No.  4  of  his 
plan.  Footnote  No.  4  is  one  of  those 
ugly  little  details  that  needs  to  be  un- 
derstood when  you  start  throwing  out 
figures.  It  is  fine  to  throw  out  figures, 
saying  that  only  $100,000  families  are 
going  to  be  affected,  but  you  have  got 
to  know  what  $100,000  families  mean. 

One-hundred-thousand-dollar  fami- 
lies turn  out  to  mean  two-earner  fami- 
lies making  $50,000,  $60,000,  and  $70,000 
a  year,  who  have  never  thought  of 
themselves  in  their  life  as  being 
$100,000  families.  You  do  not  get  to  that 
point  or  you  do  not  get  to  the  real  hon- 
est presentation  until  you  read  the 
footnotes. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  views, 
because  that  is  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing. People  are  now  beginning  to  read 
the  details.  They  are  now  beginning  to 
read  some  of  the  things  that  are  in  the 
tax  package. 

We  got  some  information  off  the 
wires  just  a  couple  of  minutes  ago  as 
well    indicating— and    I   will    read   di- 

because  it 


Mr.    Speaker,    these   changes   in   the     rectly  from  the  wire  story 
law  are  desperately  needed  so  that  the\ says  this: 
Federal    programs    that    the    Congress  V  New    budget    documents   show    President 
has  put  in  place  can  better  help  the    Clinton  will  fall  almost  $170  billion  short  of 
people  of  Kauai  cope  with  this  terrible    ^^^  deficit-cutting  goal   '^-  " — '-"  —  -  -  ^ 


disaster.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  quick  passage  of  these  impor 
tant  measures. 


NEGATIVE  ASPfeCTS  OF  THE 
CLINTON  PLAN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  BimTON]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
le^ue,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Walker],  to  conclude  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  just  handed  a  note  here  that  is 
kind  of  interesting.  We  had  a  report 
here  a  few  minutes  ago  that  the  Dow- 
Jones  is  responding  positively  to  the 
overall  President's  program  last  night. 
Well,  it  is  true  that  the  Dow  was  up  30 
points  initially.  Since  noon  it  has 
dropped  45  points.  So  there  is  some 
question  about  how  the  stock  market 
is  reacting  to  what  occurred  last  night. 
But  I  do  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  because  it  does  bring  me  to 
another  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  I  may  just  interject  one  thing 
first,  the  gentleman  just  pointed  out 
some  very  salient  points  on  income 
that  were  not  readily  apjjarent  last 
night,  and  I  presume  the  people  who 
are  iijvolved  in  investing  in  this  coun- 
try are  probably  starting  to  read  the 
fine  print,  and  it  takes  a  little  bit  of 
time.  But  once  you  start  reading  the 
fine  print,  you  start  reevaluating  your 
investments. 


The  President  said 

in  his  speech  last  night  that  his  plan  would 
cut  the  deficit  by  $493  billion  over  the  next  3 
years,  but  a  detailed  budget  document  re- 
leased today  shows  the  actual  budget  savings 
will  be  more  like  $325  billion.  The  reason  is 
that  Clinton's  proposals  for  new  spending  for 
tax  breaks  will  eat  up  more  that  two-thirds 
of  the  spending  cuts  he  also  wants.  Clinton 
did  not  mention  that  factor  in  his  speech, 
and  the  detailed  documents  weren't  avail- 
able to  reporters  until  today. 

Well,  they  were  not  available  to  Wall 
Street  until  today  and  they  were  not 
available  to  some  of  us  until  today. 
When  we  get  the  detailed  documents, 
they  show  something  which  is  far  dif- 
ferent than  what  we  heard  the  Presi- 
dent say  in  his  speech  last  night. 

So  the  question  becomes  what  some 
of  these  deficit-reducing  targets  really 
mean.  For  example,  one  of  the  things 
we  have  been  told  is  that  there  is  great 
honesty  in  this  document,  yet  what  we 
find  is  that  some  of  the  spending  cuts 
turn  out  to  be  tax  increases  in  disguise. 

For  example,  in  the  document,  when 
you  read  it,  you  find  out  that  the  tax 
increase  for  Social  Security  is  dis- 
guised as  a  spending  cut.  It  is  not  in 
there  under  tax  increases;  it  is  in  there 
under  spending  cuts.  The  people  who 
are  going  to  pay  the  extra  taxes  are 
not  going  to  think  about  that  as  a 
spending  cut;  to  them  it  is  going  to  be 
a  tax  increase.  Yet  it  shows  up  in  this 
document  differently  than  that.  It 
shows  up  as  a  $21  billion  spending  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
most  people  will  not  consider  that  to 
be  fair  nor  will  they  regard  it  as  being 
honest  when  you  start  calling  tax  in- 
creases spending  cuts. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  just  like  to  interject  one 
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thing.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Study  Committee,  and  along  the  same 
lines  as  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about,  last  night  the  Republican  Study 
Committee  did  an  analysis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reduction  proposal,  the  $493  bil- 
lion, and  when  you  take  out  things  like 
what  the  gentleman  just  alluded  to. 
the  Social  Security,  the  smoke  and 
mirrors,  over  a  5-year  period  you  take 
out  the  defense  cuts  which  we  are 
going  to  have  anyhow,  and  you  take 
out  the  smoke  and  mirrors  like  what 
the  gentleman  just  alluded  to,  you  end 
up  not  with  a  cut  at  all  but  with  a  $25 
billion  net  increase  in  spending.  That 
is  something  that  people  are  not  aware 
of. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Wait  a  minute.  In 
other  words,  that  is  when  you  take  out 
the  items  the  gentleman  just  talked 
about,  the  defense  cuts  and  so  on, 
which  the  gentleman  pointed  out  this 
Congress  is  going  to  cut.  that  there 
would  be  a  cut  in  defense  regardless? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  convinced  that 
with  the  world  heated  up.  Congre&s 
would  still  be  on  a  binge  of  cutting  de- 
fense. So  Congress  is  going  to  cut  de- 
fense and  you  take  out  the  things 
where  spending  cuts  are  made 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes.  the 
cuts    that   are    equated    with    tax    in- 

CPG£kS6S 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  with  spending 
cuts  that  are  really  tax  increases.  Then 
you  end  up  with  this  plan  that  has  a  $25 
billion  increase  in  spending? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes.  And  we 
are  having  a  release  made  up  on  it 
right  now  itemizing  all  the  smoke  and 
mirrors  involved.  So  it  is  really  not  a 
deficit  reduction  package  at  all;  it  is  a 
$25  billion  increase  in  spending  over  a 
5-year  period. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
heard  earlier  today  that  a  lot  of  those 
spending  increases  are  in  the  first  year 
here.  Evidently  when  they  were  over  in 
the  Budget  Committee  here  quizzing 
Leon  Panetta,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  they 
essentially  got  an  admission  that  in 
the  first  year  there  is  $36  billion  in  ad- 
ditional spending  and  only  $2  billion  in 
savings,  that  the  ratio  of  spending  in- 
creases to  actual  savings  is  18  to  1. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  is 
right,  18  to  1. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  the  first  year  of 
this  plan? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Yes.  And 
that  is  far  different  than  what  the 
President  talked  about  during  the  cam- 
paign. He  said  there  would  be  $3  in 
spending  cuts  to  every  $1  of  new  taxes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  I  think  that  if  you  told 
the  American  people  that  what  you 
have  is  a  plan  before  you,  at  least  in 
the  initial  year  when  you  really  have 
the  economic  problems,  that  is  going 
to  end  up  being  $18  of  spending  in- 
creases for  every  $1  of  deficit  reduc- 


tion, my  guess  is  that  they  would  not 
be  entirely  enthusiastic  about  that  as  a 
balanced  program. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  The  one 
thing  I  am  interested  in — and  I  appre- 
ciate this  colloquy  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania— is 
that  I  know  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
watching  and  listening  to  what  is  going 
on,  on  the  floor,  are  saying  that  we  do 
not  want  gridlock,  we  want  everybody 
to  work  together,  we  want  one  big 
happy  family,  and  we  want  solutions  to 
these  problems,  but  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible for  those  of  us  in  the  minor- 
ity to  just  go  along  to  eliminate 
gridlock  if  we  know  that  at  the  end  of 
the  road  this  kind  of  a  plan  is  going  to 
cause  economic  chaos,  more  unemploy- 
ment, and  bigger  deficits.  It  would  be 
totally  irresponsible  for  us  to  do  that, 
to  go  along  with  it.  That  is  why  many 
of  us  have  come  to  the  floor  to  talk 
about  the  shortcomings  and  fallacies  in 
this  proposal. 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, they  said  that  we  had  to  raise 
taxes  at  that  time.  We  were  bringing  in 
$500  billion  in  tax  revenues,  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  rather  than  going  along 
with  tax  increases,  decided  to  cut  the 
top  tax  rate  and  reduce  taxes,  and  be- 
cause of  his  tax  cuts,  we  created  21  mil- 
lion new  jobs,  and  instead  of  that  being 
a  burden  to  the  Treasury,  we  more 
than  doubled  the  tax  revenue. 

Today  we  are  bringing  in  $1.2  trillion 
in  tax  revenues,  compared  to  about  $500 
billion  just  10  years  ago.  So  the  prob- 
lem is  not  that  we  are  not  bringing  in 
enough  money.  The  problem  is  that 
spending  is  out  of  control  in  this  place. 

So  here  we  are  today  again  coming 
back  after  the  1990  $185  increase  and 
asking  the  American  people  to  pay  $328 
billion  more,  and  when  you  look  at  the 
spending  side,  over  5  years  they  are 
going  to  increase  spending  by  about  $25 
billion.  That  is  a  recipe  for  economic 
disaster,  and  we  would  be  irresponsible 
if  we  did  not  point  that  out. 

I  thought  the  President's  speech  last 
night  was  very  good.  Obviously,  the 
American  ];>eople  did,  too.  They  said  79 
percent  of  the  people  approved,  but 
when  they  start  reading  these  foot- 
notes, reading  the  fine  print,  realizing 
the  deficit  is  not  going  to  go  down  be- 
cause of  spending  cuts  and  they  are 
going  to  get  hit  by  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  history,  they  are  going  to  be 
a  little  appalled,  and  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility as  the  minority  to  point  that 
out. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  just  cover  one  more  thing, 
and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

My  colleagues  have  come  down  today 
and  they  have  talked  about  us  as  being 
naysayers  and  about  how  we  are  the 
authors  of  gridlock.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  have  259  members 
of  this  body  and  we  have  176. 


They  have  control  of  the  other  body 
as  well.  If  they  want  to  pass  this  pro- 
gram, they  will  pass  it,  regardless  of 
what  we  say.  What  they  are  concerned 
about  is  they  want  us  to  just  shut  up 
and  not  say  anything  about  the  short- 
comings of  the  plan,  and  that  would  be 
an  irresponsible  thing  for  us  to  do.  We 
are  the  loyal  opposition. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  because  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman, like  I,  did  stand  and  applaud 
for  an  awful  lot  of  what  the  President 
had  to  say  last  night.  The  President 
had  an  awful  lot  of  good  applause  lines 
in  his  speech.  It  was  very  well  done.  We 
in  fact  agree  as  Republicans  with  much 
of  what  was  in  there. 

The  question  becomes  when  you  take 
the  applause  lines  and  begin  to  factor 
them  into  policy,  what  do  the  policies 
mean  that  follow  the  applause  lines?  In 
this  case  the  policies  are  much  dif- 
ferent than  what  you  and  I  would  agree 
with. 

Now,  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right. 
The  Democrats  can  pass  anything  they 
want  to.  They  have  got  more  than 
enough  votes  and  so  on.  They  are  hop- 
ing that  Republicans  will  keep  quiet  so 
that  the  country  will  not  find  out 
about  footnote  No.  4.  They  would  like 
to  get  this  passed  before  the  American 
people  really  wake  up  and  find  out  that 
the  applause  lines  are  exactly  that,  and 
that  the  policy  is  flawed. 

We  have  a  responsibility  as  the  oppo- 
sition not  to  stop  them  for  doing  what- 
ever it  is  they  are  going  to  do,  but  to 
point  out  that  what  they  are  doing  is 
flawed.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a 
function  that  somebody  had  better  per- 
form or  the  American  people  are  going 
to  end  up  even  more  disillusioned. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  who  was  here  a 
few  minutes  ago  pointed  out  that  the 
cost  of  a  gallon  of  gas  is  going  to  go  up 
8  cents  a  gallon  according  to  his  com- 
putation when  this  Btu  tax  is  imposed. 
That  is  bad  enough  for  the  average 
family.  That  is  going  to  hit  everybody 
in  the  country,  not  just  the  upper  mid- 
dle income,  but  the  people  on  welfare 
as  well  who  drive  a  car. 

But  the  thing  that  also  is  very  inter- 
esting is  that  the  airline  industry  in 
this  country  is  having  a  terrible  time. 
Many  of  the  airline  companies  have 
gone  into  bankruptcy.  They  are  trying 
to  cut  deals  with  European  counter- 
parts so  they  can  actually  survive.  He 
said  according  to  his  computation, 
using  that  Btu  formula",  the  cost  of  jet 
fuel  is  going  to  go  up  7  cents  a  gallon. 
If  you  talk  to  the  executives  at  these 
airlines,  they  will  tell  you  that  will  put 
sOme  of  them  out  of  business,  thus 
costing  higher  fares  for  travel  in  this 
country  and  putting  more  people  out  of 
work. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  can  give  you  an- 
other idea  about  the  Btu  tax  that  needs 


to  be  understood  too,  the  gentleman 
will  remember  that  we  had  kind  of  a  bi- 
partisan furor  around  here  a  couple  of 
years  ago  when  we  passed  a  clean  air 
bill.  On  both  sides  of  the  aisle  people 
voted  for  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

We  knew  at  the  time  we  passed  it 
that  the  Clean  Air  Act  was  going  to 
add  probably  about  25  percent  to  all 
utility  bills  in  the  country.  Because  of 
the  scrubbers  they  had  to  put  on 
smokestacks,  a  lot  of  the  items  in 
there,  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  those 
things  that  is  going  to  add  a  lot  of 
money. 

Most  people  have  not  seen  that  re- 
flected yet  in  their  utility  bills.  We  are 
just  in  the  process  of  getting  regula- 
tions written  pursuant  to  a  bill  passed 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  so  utilities  are 
now  beginning  to  be  forced  into  the  po- 
sition of  paying  for  things  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

What  is  going  to  happen  here  is  you 
are  going  to  have  a  massive  increase  in 
utility  bills  related  to  decisions  made  a 
couple  of  years  ago  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Then  in  addition  to  that  you  are 
going  to  put  the  Btu  tax  on  top. 

Many  families,  many  middle  income 
and  low  income  families  in  this  coun- 
try, could  see  their  utility  bills  go  up 
anywhere  from  30  to  50  percent  by  the 
middle  of  the  decade. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Let  me  just 
say  one  other  thing  too.  When  you  add 
these  costs  to  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and,  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
every  production  company  in  this 
country  uses  energy  to  produce  their 
products,  and  we  have  added  the  gov- 
ernment mandates  and  clean  air  costs 
and  everything  else  to  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  Now  we  are  going  to  add  this 
Btu  tax. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  is  keep- 
ing jobs  here  in  America.  You  have 
seen  people  say  we  don't  want  jobs 
going  to  Mexico,  we  don't  want  jobs 
going  to  Taiwan,  we  don't  want  jobs 
going  to  Japan.  We  want  to  keep  them 
here. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  these  compa- 
nies are  taking  their  plants  overseas  is 
because  there  is  so  much  in  additional 
costs  of  doing  business  here  and  they 
have  to  add  those  costs  to  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  Each  one  of  those  costs 
are  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the 
form  of  price  increases. 

Now,  in  a  world  trade  situation  you 
have  to  be  competitive  with  those  in 
Taipei  and  Japan  and  other  places  who 
do  not  have  these  kinds  of  additional 
costs.  So  what  it  means  is  the  price  of 
our  product  goes  up,  the  price  of  their 
product  goes  down,  and  we  lost  market 
share.  When  we  lose  market  share,  that 
means  we  lose  jobs  here  in  this  coun- 
try, or  the  company  decides  they  are 
going  to  leave  this  country  because 
they  cannot  be  competitive  and  if  they 
want  to  stay  in  business  they  take 
their  jobs  overseas.  Either  way  we  have 
higher  unemployment. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  plan  that 
was  proposed  last  night  is  passed,  that 
we  will  lose  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs  because  of  the  additional  taxes 
that  are  being  levied  in  this  particular 
legislation.  One  of  those  taxes  is  this 
Btu  tax. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  makes 
an  excellent  point,  and  it  is  absolutely 
on  target.  When  we  start  talking  about 
jobs,  there  is  another  factor  here  too: 
you  cannot  do  anything  much  more  in- 
flationary than  passing  an  income  tax. 
As  the  gentleman  points  out,  every 
business  uses  energy.  To  move  goods 
around  the  country  takes  energy.  So 
building  those  energy  costs  into  the 
cost  of  every  good  means  that  it  raises 
inflation  almost  by  definition. 

So  this  is  a  plan  to  basically  reinflate 
the  economy  and  push  inflation  up. 
What  does  that  mean  in  terms  of  cost 
to  the  Government?  It  means  that  all 
the  programs  that  Government  pays 
for  are  also  inflated  in  price.  So  instead 
of  reducing  Government  budgets  we 
end  up  increasing  Government  budgets 
just  to  pay  the  cost  of  inflation. 

When  inflation  goes  up,  interest  goes 
up  right  behind  it.  One  of  the  largest 
expenses  of  the  Government  right  now 
is  interest.  All  we  have  to  do  is  push 
inflation  up  a  couple  of  points,  with  in- 
terest rates  going  through  the  roof, 
and  we  will  end  up  paying  more  in  in- 
terest in  1  year  than  this  program 
saves  in  all  the  years  of  the  program 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Not  only 
that,  that  is  a  major  contributing  fac- 
tor to  unemployment.  I  know  every- 
body remembers  the  Carter  years  when 
we  had  double-digit  inflation,  we  had 
21.5  percent  interest  rates,  and  we  had 
double-digit  unemployment. 

Now,  the  things  that  we  are  talking 
about  here  are  the  same  things  that  led 
to  the  double-digit  problems  that  we 
faced,  in  the  malaise,  the  misery  index 
that  we  saw  in  the  Carter  years.  We 
have  the  same  basic  ingredients  in  this 
plan. 

The  thing  that  is  distressing  to  me  is 
that  when  many  of  us  talk  about  these 
things,  they  say  well,  we  are  the 
naysayers.  we  are  the  doomsayers. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  the  doom- 
sayers. I  want  to  be  a  contributing 
partner  to  the  President  in  solving  the 
economic  problems  of  this  country.  But 
solving  these  problems  is  not  going  to 
be  accomplished  by  raising  taxes,  hurt- 
ing business,  and  driving  jobs  out  of 
the  country.  Solving  these  problems  is 
going  to  be  done  by  Cutting  the  run- 
away cost  of  Government,  and  this 
simply  does  not  do  it. 

As  I  said  today,  over  5  years  this  is 
really  going  to  increase  the  cost  of 
Government  by  another  $25  billion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  one  of  our  problems,  of  course,  is 
that  we  have  large  numbers  of  citizens 
in  our  country  who  are  too  young  to  re- 
member the  Carter  years.  There  are  a 
lot  of  young  families  out  there  who 
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were  kids  and  who  were  teenagers  dur- 
ing the  Carter  years  and  do  not  really 
remember  what  happens  when  you 
raisfe  interest  rates  and  you  reinflate 
the  economy. 

This  was  the  Carter  program.  The 
Carter  program  looked  much  like  this 
program.  Qerry  Ford  had  managed  to 
wrench  most  of  the  inflation  and  the 
interest  rate  increases  out  of  the  econ- 
omy by  vetoing  bill  after  bill.  It  was 
one  of  the  things  that  defeated  Presi- 
dent Ford,  the  fact  he  vetoed  so  much 
legislation  trying  to  hold  down  Govern- 
ment spending  and  getting  inflation 
out  of  the  economy. 

The  Carter  program  to  reinvigorate 
the  economy  was  to  come  in  and  re- 
inflate the  economy.  We  ended  up  with 
an  economic  disaster. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  go  back  and 
read  the  magazines  back  in  the  early 
1980's,  and  we  had  an  economic  disas- 
ter. There  are  a  lot  of  young  families 
though  in  this  country  who  do  not  re- 
member any  of  that.  Thfey  were  too 
young  to  go  through  it.  So  what  we  are 
seeing  now  is  the  kind  of  economic 
problems  that  we  faced. 

They  are  saying  well.  President  Clin- 
ton sounds  like  he  has  a  plan  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  now  face. 
Well,  yes,  he  does,  and  his  plan  is  to  re- 
inflate the  economy. 

If  you  go  down  through  this  plan,  in- 
cluding things  like  the  Btu  tax,  you 
find  that  is  exactly  what  he  intends  to 
do.  He  intends  to  reinflate  the  economy 
and  try  to  push  things  forward  with 
more  inflation.  But  the  downside  of 
that  is  that  we  could  get  right  back  to 
the  situation  we  were  in,  in  the  Carter 
years,  with  massive  inflation,  massive 
interest  rates,  and  the  major  problems 
that  will  then  be  very  painful  to  try  to 
get  out  of. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Let  me  just 
say  I  want  to  see  this  problem  solved 
like  the  President  does.  But  if  we  fol- 
low the  course  of  action  that  he  laid 
out  last  night,  it  is.my  firm  belief  that 
it  will  not  be  ag'  bad  as  the  Carter 
years,  it  willjie^orse  in  the  long  term. 
When  Jimmy  Carter  was  President,  we 
were  looking  at  deficits  below  $1  tril- 
lion. We  are  at  $4  trillion  now.  Real 
deficits  are  running  around  $400  billion 
a  year. 
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If  you  extrapolate  these  things  out  to 
the  year  2000,  we  are  going  to  have  an 
absolute  minimum  debt  of  around  $7  to 
$8  trillion  and  more  likely  around  $13 
or  $13.5  trillion.  That  means  that  we 
will  see  30,  40,  maybe  as  high  as  50  per- 
cent of  our  total  tax  revenues  going 
just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt, 
and  that  is  a  recipe  for  economic  ca- 
lamity. That  is  why  I  think  this  situa- 
tion, if  it  is  not  corrected,  if  we  con- 
tinue on  the  path  that  was  laid  out  last 
night,  we  will  end  up  being  far  worse 
than  what  Mr.  Carter  talked  about. 

President  Clinton  said  last  night  that 
we  have  to  be  concerned  about  the  fu- 
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ture  generations   I  agree  with  that  100    for  debt  buydown.  a  dollar  would  have        Since  1990.  for  every  $1  in  new  taxes 

D^rcent  We  want  the  kids  in  the  future     to  be  subtracted  from  spending,  either    we  have  spent  $2  37.   For  the  past  10 

percent,  we  warn,  Lne  uma  lu  buc  ^  ^ ,^    „„»»,„  k^„^     years  for  every  dollar  in  new  taxes,  we 
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to  be  able  to  go  to  college,  to  get  an     with    an    automatic    across-the-board     ,  .,  ^„   „  v,     ,,    „  .>.„ 

eSu?aUoi    to  have  a  Job.%o  have  the    spending  reduction  or  Congress^  could     h-^lPf„".^„«^^!!•i^,^.r.r..'.^'^»"lU^^ 


quality  of  life  that  we  have  had.  But  if 
we  have  what  is  called  hyperinflation, 
not  only  will  they  not  be  able  to  have 
these  things,  but  people  who  are  older 
will  not  be  able  to  survive. 

If  we  have  half  of  the  money  coming 
into  the  Treasury  going  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  what  will  happen  is 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  have  to 


prioritize  the  spending  cuts,  if  they 
wanted  to.  But  nevertheless,  we  would 
get  a  dollar  of  spending  reduction  for 
every  dollar  of  debt  increase. 

Now  the  reason  why  this  is  important 
is  because  this  speaks  to  the  real  issue 
of  debt  and  deficit.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  0MB  have,  looked  at 
this   idea— the   most   recent   figures   I 


print  money  to  pay  off  the  debt.  They     have  are  froni  the  Office  of^  Manage 
have  the  right,  by  law.  to  do  that  with-  "    -j— -    — i_..>-»_j  „, 

out  any  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  If  they  print  $6  trillion 
to  pay  off  a  large  hunk  of  the  debt  or. 
say.  S3  trillion,  that  means  they  are  in- 
flating the  money  supply. 

What  you  are  going  to  have  is  milk, 
bread,  and  other  products  costing  $15. 
$20.  $30  apiece.  $15  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 
$20  for  a  quart  of  milk.  Can  you  imag- 
ine what  that  will  do  to  people  on  fixed 
incomes?  Can  you  imagine  what  that 
will  do  to  everything  in  our  society  and 
the  people  who  want  to  get  a  higher 
education,  who  want  to  buy  a  home, 
who  want  to  buy  a  car  are  going  to  be 
experiencing  inflation  to  such  a  degree 
t^at  they  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
buy  it. 

That  is  what  happens  when  Govern- 
ment spending  gets  out  of  control.  The 
No.  1  problem  facing  this  Nation  is  not 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
spend.  We  have  more  than  doubled  the 
tax  revenues  from  $500  billion  to  $1.2 
trillion  in  the  last  10  years.  It  is  not 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  money.  It 
is  that  we  are  spending  too  much. 

We  raised  taxes  in  1990.  $185  billion. 
And  here  we  come  back  2  years  later.  3 
years  later,  not  aisking  for  just  $185  bil- 
lion but  $328  billion  more  out  of  the 
people's  pockets.  And  yet  there  is  not  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  debt,  in 
the  spending  that  is  going  on  in  this 
country. 

It  is  just  absolutely  insane.  We  need 
to  come  down  on  the  spending  side  and 
not  raise  taxes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Our  Democratic  col 


ment  and  Budget — calculated  against 
this  year's  baseline.  And  what  we  find 
is  that  program  alone,  if  it  works  opti- 
mally, will  balance  the  budget  by  1999. 
We  would  get  a  totally  balanced  budget 
by  1999.  More  importantly,  by  the  year 
2008.  it  totally  wipes  out  every  penny 
of  national  debt,  and  the  country  is 
debt  free  by  the  year  2008. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  would 
be  a  stimulant  to  economic  growth  be- 
cause there  would  not  be  any  tax  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Absolutely.  What  you 
would  do  is.  you  would  get  rid  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  billions  of  dollars 
that  we  are  now  paying  in  interest.  All 
of  those  interest  dollars  would  now  be 
able  to  be  used  productively  because 
there  would  be  no  more  national  debt. 

The  American  people  would  have  en- 
forced it  by  themselves  doing  the 
checkoff.  This  is  not  something  that  is 
subject  to  Congress  getting  in  the  way 
of  the  spending  cuts.  The  American 
people  would  enforce  it.  Every  April  15. 
there  would  be  a  referendum  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  American 
people  would  be  permitted,  every  April 
15.  to  assure  both  spending  reductions 
and  debt  reduction. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  think  that 
has  a  lot  of  merit  because  it  forces 


way  to  1958.  you  will  find  that  we  spent 
$1.48  for  every  dollar  in  new  taxes. 

That  is  the  recipe  for  disaster  that  I 
talked  about  and  that  our  President 
talked  about  very  eloquently  on  the 
floor  last  night,  and  it  is  going  to  con- 
tinue that  trendline.  We  are  going  to 
be  spending  more  than  we  take  in  in 
tax  revenues,  if  we  adopt  this  plan.  It 
is  going  to  create  a  huge  deficit,  more 
deficits. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Maybe  we  ought  to 
calculate  it  out  for  people.  In  other 
words,  the  President  is  saying  that  he 
is  going  to  raise  $250  billion  in  taxes. 
You  and  I  would  disagree  and  say  it  is 
even  higher  than  that.  But  that  is 
about  what  he  says. 

If  we  follow  historic  patterns,  going 
back  to,  I  think  the  gentleman  said 
1948.  that  means  that  that  $250  billion 
of  new  taxes  will  not  result  in  $250  bil- 
lion of  deficit  reduction.  What  it  will 
really  result  in  is  $375  billion  in  new 
spending. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Right.  And 
that  has  been  the  history  year  in  and 
year  out.  and  I  do  not  see  any  dis- 
cipline in  the  proposal  last  night  that 
is  going  to  change  that.  And  that  is 
what  we.  as  the  loyal  opposition,  the 
Republicans,  are  very  concerned  about. 

There  has  to  be  the  spending  cuts.  We 
are  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  talking  about  tax 
increases,  in  my  opinion,  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing  first  is  taking  the 
meat  cleaver  to  the  Government  spend- 
ing. Do  that  first  and  then,  if  you  have 
to  come  back  and  raise  taxes,  we  will 
talk  about  that. 

But  what  they  are  talking  about  is 
raising  this  $328  billion  in  new  taxes  up 
front  and  having  the  spending  cuts  not 


Congress  to  make  hard  choices  about     exist  except  minimally  at  the  begin- 


priori  ties.  It  forces  discipline  on  this 
body. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  a  great 
idea. 

Mr.  WALKER.  What  do  you  want  to 
bet.  though,  that  when  we  try  to  get  it 


ning  and  over  the  5-year  period  there 
really  are  not  spending  cuts. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
great  heroes  in  the  Congress  who  has 
come    to    the    floor   consistently    day 


leagues  rightfully  say  to  us.   "If  you    considered  on  the  floor,  that  we  will     after  day.  week  after  week  with  spe 


don't  like  the  President's  plan,  do  you 
have  one  of  your  own.  be  specific.  What 
should  we  be  able  to  do." 

The   fact  is   that  we  do  have  some 
plans  of  our  own.  I.  for  instance,  am 


never  get  that  to  the  floor,  just  like  we 
have  never  been  able  to  get  balanced 
budgets  to  the  floor  or  line-item  veto 
or  other  kinds  of  things  to  really  begin 
to   clamp  down   on   the   process.   The 


the  sponsor  of  a  concept  called  the  10-    Democrats  in  Congress  will  not  allow 

percent   checkoff,   which   would   allow 

the  American  people  to  check  off  of 
their  tax  form,  off  the  money  that  they 
are  paying  in  taxes.  10  percent  of  that 
money  to  go  for  one  purpose  and  one 
purpose  alone,  to  buy  down  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  That  is  off 
the  taxes  they  are  paying. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  off  the  taxes  they 
are  already  paying.  What  they  would 
do  is.  they  would  check  off  the  money 
to  buy  down  the  national  debt.  Then 
for  every  dollar  that  was  checked  off 


those  kinds  of  things  to  be  voted  on  on 
the  House  floor  because  they  are  real 
tools  that  result  in  real  spending  cuts. 

What  they  prefer  to  do  is  offer  plans 
that  raise  taxes  and  promise  spending 
cuts  4  and  5  years  down  the  pike  that 
never  arrive. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  would  like 
to  give  my  colleague  and  my  col- 
leagues who  may  be  paying  attention  a 
little  history  lesson.  You  talked  about 
1990.  when  we  raised  the  taxes  $185  bil- 
lion. I  did  not  vote  for  it,  and  I  know 
you  did  not  either. 


cific  spending  cuts  that  he  urged  upon 
the  Congress  when  we  were  considering 
appropriations  bills.  How  many  of 
those  amendments  does  the  Congress 
willingly  accept? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Out  of  about 
probably  $4  or  $5  billion  in  spending 
cuts  that  I  proposed  in  different 
amendments,  we  probably  have  been 
successful  in  getting  $400  or  $500  mil- 
lion passed.  We  did  get  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  go  along  with  something 
that  they  could  do  on  their  own  that 
we  discussed,  which  was  about  $700  mil- 
lion. 

But  as  far  as  actual  spending  cuts 
through  our  mandatory  process  here  on 
the  floor,  we  proposed  probably  $4  or  $5 
billion  in  cuts  and  only  have  been  able 
to  get  one-tenth  of  that  passed. 


Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  have  not  seen 
very  much  enthusiasm  in  the  House  for 
making  spending  cuts  of  a  real  specific 
nature  and  yet  there  were  lots  of  Mem- 
bers standing,  applauding  the  Presi- 
dent last  night  when  he  was  talking 
about  the  spending  cuts.  I  was  some- 
what astonished,  in  fact,  when  they 
were  applauding  like  crazy.  I  had  the 
copy  of  OMB's  "150  Spending  Cuts.  " 
the  programs  that  they  are  going  to 
cut.  What  they  are  going  to  do. 

I  went  down  through  this,  and  I  was 
stunned  to  find  that  many  of  these  are 
the  spending  cuts  that  the  gentleman 
has  offered  on  the  floor  himself  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
under  the  last  two  administrations, 
have  sent  up  to  the  Hill  on  a  consistent 
basis,  things  like  cuts  in  the  agricul- 
tural subsidies,  cuts  in  the  Medicare 
Program. 

There  are  a  whole  bunch  of  these 
things  in  here  that  have  been  on  the 
Hill  day  after  day,  time  after  time,  and 
have  been  thoroughly  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Were  any  of 
those  cuts  in  West  Virginia?  The  chair- 
man of  the  other  body's  Appropriations 
Committee,  ^re  any  of  those  cuts  in 
there? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
breaks  it  down  by  State. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  can  tell 
my  colleague,  and  I  think  he  already 
knows  this,  uhat  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  other 
body  and  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  this  body 
worked  very  closely  together  to  make 
sure  that  the  pork-barrel  projects  that 
they  really  want  passed  by  this  body 
get  passed,  and  they  sometimes  use 
some  severe  arm  twisting  to  get  it 
done. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  say  that  I  will  be  very,  very 
surprised  if  that  behavior  changes  be- 
cause of  this  proposal  last  night. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  As  I  say.  what  is  even 
more  amazing  is  that  all  the  cheering 
and  clapping  and  smiling  about  the 
cuts  that  they  were  going  to  be  asked  • 
to  make  are  exactly  the  cuts  that  they 
have  rejected  time  after  time  when  Re- 
publican administrations  sent  them  to 
the  Hill.  I  hope  they  mean  it.  I  hope 
that  they  really  mean  that  this  time 
they  are  going  to  vote  for  these  cuts. 

I  must  say,  given  their  past  record,  I 
have  my  doubts,  but  then  maybe  I  am 
just  cynical.  Maybe  they  really  have 
changed  their  hearts  and.  in  addition 
to  voting  for  all  of  these  spending  in- 
creases, they  really  are  going  to  vote 
for  the  spending  cuts.  It  would  be  aw- 
fully nice  to  see  them  both  in  the  same 
bill,  not  the  spending  increases  first 
and  then  the  spending  cuts  3  or  4  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman,  let  us  say  that  the 
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millenium  comes  and  they  do  make  all 
the  cuts  that  are  in  the  bill.  We  are 
still  going  to  have  $25  billion  in  spend- 
ing increases  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  increasing  taxes,  let  us  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  President, 
while  we  are  increasing  taxes  $250-some 
billion.  That  is  a  10  to  1  ratio,  taxes 
over  spending.  That  is  going  to  have  a 
very  debilitating  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy of  this  county. 

In  the  best  case  scenario,  this  is 
going  to  be  bad  for  the  country,  be- 
cause we  are  not  addressing  the  spend- 
ing cuts  up  front  like  we  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, does  the  gentleman  have  any- 
thing else  he  would  like  to  say? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  just  like  to  end  saying  that 
I  saw  the  polling  data  last  night.  It 
showed  that  79  percent  of  the  people  of 
this  country  were  willing  to  make  sac- 
rifices and  agreed  with  the  President. 
For  being  able  to  muster  that  kind  of 
support.  President  Clinton  is  to  be 
commended.  It  shows  that  he  does  have 
great  communicative  skills.  It  shows 
that  the  American  people  want  a 
change.  They  don't  want  gridlock  any 
more,  they  want  this  deficit  reduced 
and  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to 
get  it. 

The  problem  is,  the  program  that  the 
President  laid  out  last  night  is  a  recipe 
for  further  economic  problems,  higher 
deficits,  more  unemployment,  more 
trade  going  overseas,  bigger  trade  defi- 
cits, and  more  problems  for  us  and  our 
kids  in  the  future. 

There  is  an  old  saying.  It  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  "The  road  to  hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions."  I  think 
that  the  President  wants  to  do  the 
right  thing,  but  he  needs  to  reevaluate 
the  plan  he  talked  about  last  night.  I 
would  say.  if  the  President  were  here, 
to  the  Members  and  to  the  Speaker,  re- 
evaluate this  situation.  Let  us  go  with 
the  spending  cuts  first.  That  is  what 
the  American  people  want.  They  want 
to  cut  the  red  ink  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment spending. 

Once  we  get  through  with  taking  a 
meat  cleaver  to  the  wasteful  programs, 
start  prioritizing  spending  around  here, 
and  if  we  need  to  come  back  and  raise 
taxes,  let  us  revisit  that  issue.  I  think 
the  President  will  get  much  more  of  a 
positive  response  from  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  if  we  cut  out  the 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  Government 
first. 


NUCLEAR  TRIGGERS  STING,  COM- 
MERCE BLUNDERS,  AND  CIA 
DECEPTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wynn).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gonzalez]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sad- 
dam Hussein's  greatest  ambition  was 
undoubtedly  to  become  the  military 
master  of  the  Middle  East.  He  not  only 
wanted  to  build  a  huge  and  well- 
equipped  army;  he  wanted  to  build  mis- 
siles, to  obtain  chemical  weapons,  and 
to  build  his  own  nuclear  bombs.  To  de- 
liver those  chemical  and  nuclear  super- 
weapons,  he  wanted  to  build  missiles  of 
far  greater  range  and  accuracy  than 
the  old  Scud  types  that  he  obtained 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  willing 
to  try  anything,  including  constructing 
artillery  with  unheard  of  power  and 
range — the  so-called  sujjergun  engi- 
neered by  Gerald  Bull,  which  I  have 
discussed  considerably  in  times  past. 

All  of  this  sophisticated  technology 
was  of  course  beyond  his  own  techno- 
logical reach.  But  what  he  did  not 
have,  Saddam  Hussein  was  willing  to 
buy.  He  found  willing  sellers— Western 
sources  supplied  him  with  all  he  needed 
to  build  the  chemical  weapons  that  he 
later  used  against  Iran,  and  against  his 
own  rebellious  Kurdish  minority.  West- 
em  sources  also  supplied  him  with  just 
about  anything  else  he  needed. 

In  fact,  I  had  brought  out  that  part  of 
the  dual  political  scheme  which  not 
only  our  country  but  others  had  since 
before  1981  to  use  Iraq  as  an  offsetting 
in  the  grand  geopolitical  strategy,  the 
mullahs  and  the  fundamentalist  power 
that  had  shaken  everybody  in  Iran  in 
the  late  1970's. 

We  found  evidence  of  the  stimulus 
given  Mr.  Hussein  since  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Iran.  In  fact, 
there  is  substantial  evidence  indicating 
that  we  were  part  of  a  group  of  nations 
that  fostered  and  stimulated  Mr.  Hus- 
sein to  take  on  Iran.  Of  course,  trag- 
ically, as  we  have  brought  out.  there 
were  dire  consequences  when  this  trag- 
ic policy  was  continued  after  the  end  or 
the  cessation  of  the  hostilities  between 
Iraq  and  Iran. 

In  part,  Saddam  Hussein  could  buy 
all  of  these  things  because  of  this  what 
I  would  say  simply  is  Western  greed, 
nothing  else.  His  success  also  owed  a 
great  deal  to  the  Western  fears  of 
Iran's  fundamentalist  revolutionary 
government,  as  I  just  said.  Iraq  was  a 
convenient  counterweight  against  a 
dangerous  Iran,  and  incidentally,  it  is 
happening  all  over  again  with  Iran  now 
reaching  even  beyond  its  scope  of  ac- 
tivities before  the  Iraq-Iraft  war.  We 
find  this  strange  unsettlement,  and  in 
fact,  it  may  prove  that  history  will 
show  that  our  intervention  further  and 
permanently  destabilized  that  whole 
area. 

Iraq  was  a  convenient  counterweight, 
so  the  administration's  policy,  first 
President  Reagan  and  then  President 
Bush,  initiated  the  policy  to  help  Sad- 
dam Hussein  build  his  military 
strength,  to  keep  him  going  in  his  ter- 
rible, bloody  wars  that  humanity  has 
recorded. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  President 
Bush  knew  what  Saddam  Hussein's  am- 
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bitions  were.  It  is  clear  that  he  be- 
lieved Iraq  could  be  kept  on  a  leash.  He 
was  willing  to  tolerate  Iraqi  efforts  to 
buy  extremely  dangerous  technology- 
believing  that  if  things  threatened  to 
get  out  of  hand,  the  leash  could  be 
pulled  tight  and  Saddam  Hussein 
stopped.  However,  as  I  will  show  today, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween assumption  and  reality.  When  it 
came  to  Iraq's  efforts  to  build  a  nu- 
clear weapon,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment knew  all  about  it,  but  while 
one  arm  tried  to  stop  the  shipment  of 
critical  parts,  another  agency  arranged 
to  have  them  sold  anyway.  The  case  of 
the  nuclear  trigger  shows  how  deeply 
incompetent  the  Bush  administration 
was,  when  it  came  to  carrying  out  its 
policy  of  keeping  Iraq  on  a  leash. 

In  September  1988,  just  about  the 
time  the  war  had  wound  down  between 
-«--iraq  and  Iran,  the  Bush  administration 
learned  that  Iraq  was  attempting  to 
buy  electrical  capacitors  of  a  special 
design — a  design  that  could  only  be 
used  for  triggering  a  nuclear  device  or 
perhftps  for  separating  the  stages  of  a 
multistage  missile.  This  could  not  have 
been  a  case  of  mistaken  identity;  the 
U.S.  firm  that  was  asked  to  sell  the  de- 
vices knew  what  their  likely  use  would 
be,  and  promptly  contacted  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Therefore  it  was  with  full  knowledge 
of  Iraq's  sinister  and  extremely  dan- 
gerous ambitions  that  President  Bush  1 
year  later  approved  National  Security 
Directive  No.  26.  which  we  have  had 
placed  in  the  Record  in  times  past, 
mandating  closer  ties  with  Iraq. 

This  could  only  have  been  a  pure 
gamble  by  President  Bush  that  he 
could  let  Saddam  Hussein  have  most  of 
what  he  needed  for  his  missiles  and  nu- 
clear weapons,  but  keep  hfirr  from  get- 
ting everything  he  needed.  Ultimately, 
of  course,  there  were  failures  and  blun- 
ders, followed  by  outright  war. 
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In  the  case  of  the  nuclear  triggers, 
while  the  Customs  Department  acted 
to  foil  Iraq's  purchase,  the  Commerce 
Department  actually  approved  the  sale 
of  almost  identical  devices  to  Iraq. 
This  same  kind  of  absolute  blunder  oc- 
curred in  another  case,  in  which  the 
State  Department  mounted  a  world- 
wide effort  to  stop  Iraq  from  getting  its 
hands  on  crucial  glsiss  fiber  tech- 
nology—only to  have  the  Commerce 
Department  approve  the  sale  of  a  com- 
plete glass  fiber  plant,  no  questions 
asked. 

BACKGROUND  ON  IRAQI  PROCUREMENT  NETWORK 
AND  EUROMAC 

In  previous  reports  I  have  provided  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  the  Bush 
administration's  knowledge  and  sup- 
port of  Iraq's  ambitious  postwar  mili- 
tary industrialization  program.  The 
United  States  Government  was  well 
aware  that  Iraq  was  determined  to 
build  its  own  nuclear,  chemical,  and  bi- 


ological weapons  and  the  means  to  de- 
liver those  weapons  via  long-range  bal- 
listic missiles.  Despite  the  obvious  risk 
the  Bush  administration  continued  to 
press  for  closer  relations  with  Saddam 
Hussein. 

During  previous  reports  I  provided 
particulars  on  the  role  played  by  Iraq's 
clandestine  worldwide  military  tech- 
nology procurement  network.  I  have 
provided  abundant  details  about  BNL's, 
the  Italian  agency  bank  in  Atlanta, 
role  in  financing  network  firms  such  as 
Matrix-Churchill  which  had  operations 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  Government 
had  abundant  knowledge  of  Iraq's  ac- 
tivities. Let  me  refer  as  I  have  before 
to  a  1989  CIA  report  which  states: 

Baghdad  uses  aggressive  covert  techniques 
to  acquire  technology.  The  nuclear  net- 
work—controlled by  MIMI— 

That  is  the  military  industrialization 
outfit  in  Baghdad — 

Uses  Iraqi  public  sector  enterprises,  front 
companies,  foreign  agents  and  even  civilian 
organizations  to  procure  technology.  Net- 
work methods— especially  extensive  use  of 
covert  techniques  are  similar  to  other  na- 
tions attempting  to  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  believe  the  covert  nuclear  procure- 
ment network  is  essential  to  Iraq's  ability  to 
produce  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Today  I  will  focus  on  an  Iraqi  front 
company  called  Euromac.  The  United 
States  Customs  Service  attempted  to 
stop  that  company  from  shipping  so- 
phisticated technology  to  Iraq's  nu- 
clear weapons  program.  The  Euromac 
investigation  is  a  fascinating  case 
study  which  illustrates  the  triumphs 
and  failures  associated  with  our  poorly 
coordinated  attempts  to  stop  the  ex- 
port of  sensitive  U.S.  technology. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  previous  re- 
ports, one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant Iraqi  networks  was  the  Al 
Arabi  procurement  network  under  the 
control  of  Iraq's  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Military  Industrialization  [MIMI]. 
The  Al  Arabi  holding  company  owned 
firms  in  Italy,  France.  Switzerland, 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  name  of  the  Italian  arm  of  the 
network  was  a  firm  called  Euromac 
which  is  short  for  European  Manufac- 
turing Center.  Euromac  was  staffed  by 
two  brothers  called  Hussein  and 
Kassim  Abbas.  Euromac-Italy  not  only 
played  a  key  role  in  gathering  tech- 
nology for  Iraq's  weapons  programs,  it 
also  was  instrumental  in  obtaining 
weapons  for  Iraq.  In  fact,  the  Abbas 
brothers  were  arrested  in  Italy  in  1989 
for  illegally  shipping  Italian-made 
arms  to  Irswi.  Some  intelligence  reports 
identify  the  Abbas  brothers  sis  Iraqi  in- 
telligence agents  and  certain  CIA  re- 
ports mention  that  Euromac  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Iraq's  procurement  net- 
work. 

In  early  1988  Euromac-Italy  estab- 
lished an  affiliate  in  London  under  the 
same  name.  Euromac-London  was  run 
by  an  Iraqi  national  named  Ali  Daghir. 
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A  British  man  named  Michael  Hand 
also  played  a  major  role  in  running 
Euromac-London. 

An  April  6,  1989,  Customs  Service 
memo  quotes  Euromac's  Michael  Hand 
as  stating  that  Euromac  was  a  semi- 
official purchasing  agent  of  the  Iraqi 
Government  and  that  Iraq  was 
Euromac's  sole  customer.  Mr.  Hand  in- 
dicated Euromac  was  doing  about  SI 
billion  a  month  in  business  for  the 
Iraqi  Government  in  1989,  $1  billion  a 
month.  The  memo  also  indicates  Mr. 
Hand  was  aware  that  Euromac-London 
was  involved  in  helping  Iraq's  military 
and  he  stated  that  Euromac  had  pre- 
viously bought  thousands  of  i)arts  used 
in  munitions  from  a  United  States 
firm. 

Mr.  Hand  also  revealed  that  Euromac 
had  an  office  in  New  Jersey.  The  exist- 
ence of  Euromac's  New  Jersey  office  is 
shocking  news  because  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  been  revealed  that  Iraq  had 
an  east  coast  front  company  operation. 
I  had  suspected  as  much  and  still  do. 
In  fact,  at  one  time  in  the  past  I  men- 
tioned that  under  our  system,  as  it  op- 
erates, mostly  supposedly  overseen  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  it  is  pos- 
sible even  right  now  for  Saddam  Hus- 
sein to  have  his  own  bank  funds  in 
banks  in  the  United  States  as  long  as 
they  are  held  under  certain  conditions 
involving  international  banking  and 
central  bank  banking.  And  this  is  the 
reason  that  we  are  leading  to  the  main 
intention  behind  all  of  our  efforts  on 
the  Banking  Committee,  and  that  is  to 
at  least,  at  least  get  the  minimal  legis- 
lation that  we  have  needed  all  along  in 
order  to  protect  the  national  interests 
and  the  safety  and  soundness  of  our  fi- 
nancial system  as  well  as  our  own  safe- 
ty of  our  national  interests  from  these 
penetrations  because  of  the  gaps  that 
exist  in  our  regulatory  oversight  and  in 
the  laws  that  are  supposed  to  be  gov- 
erning. 

Prior  to  today  the  known  locations 
of  Iraqi  funds  in  the  United  States  were 
limited  to  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Los  Angeles.  As  I  had  brought  out  but 
also  had  insinuated  I  had  good  reason 
to  believe,  and  in  fact  I  will  say  this 
now,  there  is  no  telling  how  many  real 
equivalents  of  B&L's  and  BCCI's  are 
out  there  that  just  have  not  popped  up 
yet,  but  could. 

I  will  place  documents  in  the  Record 
today  showing  that  Euromac's  U.S.  of- 
fice in  Paramus,  NJ,  was  established  &s 
early  as  February  1988.  These  docu- 
ments will  also  show  that  Euromac 
New  Jersey  often  engaged  in  procure- 
ment activities  under  the  name  "Ex- 
press Resources  Corporation,"  a  com- 
pany with  the  exact  same  address  and 
fax  number  as  Euromac  USA. 

Elxpress  Resources  is  a  member  of  the 
Elxpress  Group  of  Companies,  which  has 
offices  in  Athens,  Bahrain,  Beirut, 
Damman,  Jeddah,  Khartoum,  London, 
New  York,  Paris,  Riyadh,  and  Washing- 
ton, DC.  The  committee  has  been  un- 
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able  to  contact  the  Washington  office, 
but  the  New  Jersey  office  is  still  oper- 
ational. The  head  of  the  New  Jersey  of- 
fice of  Express,  Rene  Malek,  told  the 
committee  that  Ali  Daghir  asked  per- 
mission to  use  the  same  address  and 
phone  number  etc.,  as  Express  so  that 
Euromac  could  establish  a  U.S.  ad- 
dress. The  committee  is  still  inves- 
tigating to  determine  if  any  Iraqis  had 
an  ownership  interest  in  any  of  the  Ex- 
press companies.  But  one  thing  is 
clear,  Euromac  New  Jersey  shared  of- 
fices with  and  at  times  was  inter- 
changeable with  Express  Resources 
Corp. 

The  committee  has  uncovered  evi- 
dence showing  that  the  U.S.  branch  of 
Euromac,  with  the  help  of  Express  Re- 
sources, was  engaged  in  procuring 
equipment  for  Iraq's  nuclear  weapons 
program  just  like  Euromac-London. 
More  importantly,  I  will  show  that 
U.S.  intelligence  agencies  were  fully 
aware  of  this  activity. 

In  February  and  April  of  1988,  a 
Euromac/Express  Resources  represent- 
ative from  New  Jersey  contacted 
Cordin,  a  Utah  firm  that  sells  equip- 
ment to  the  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram. 
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Cordin  has  been  producing  high-speed 
cameras  for  nuclear  weapons  research 
for  decades.  In  fact,  Cordin  contributed 
this  technology  to  the  Manhattan 
project  in  the  1940's.  Some  of  the  com- 
pany's high-speed  cameras  are  capable 
of  taking  over  1  million  pictures  per 
second,  a  feature  that  makes  the  cam- 
eras very  useful  for  filming  a  nuclear 
explosion. 

When  '"the  Euromac/Express  Re- 
sources representative  told  Cordin  that 
he  was  interested  in  purchasing  a  cer- 
tain type  of  high-speed  camera  for  de- 
livery to  Iraq,  Cordin  knew  imme- 
diately that  this  camera  had  nuclear 
applications.  The  company  told 
Euromac/Express  Resources  that  he 
would  need  a  purchase  order  to  apply 
for  an  export  license  and  he  also  needed 
to  know  the  name  of  the  Iraqi  end  user. 
The  purchase  order,  which  I  will 
place  in  the  Record  here  today,  did  not 
list  Euromac  as  the  purchasing  agent — 
it  listed  Express  Resources  Corp.  as  the 
purchasing  agent.  To  illustrate  how 
the  companies  worked  together,  the  in- 
voice also  instructed  Cordin  to  send 
the  shipment  to  Euromac. 

I  will  also  place  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter accompanying  the  purchase  order 
which  gives  an  additional  clue  about 
the  firm's  status  as  an  at  least  some- 
time Iraqi  agent.  Express  Resources  in- 
structed Cordin  to  issue  a  price 
quotation  with  a  confidential  15-per- 
cent markup  to  be  reserved  for  us.  The 
use  of  markups  was  standard  practice 
for  Matrix-Churchill  and  other  Iraqi 
firms  in  the  procurement  network, 
which  we  defined  as  kickbacks  in  the 
past. 


The  Iraqi  end  user  identified  by  Ex- 
press Resources  is  another  familiar 
name:  Al  Kindi  General  Establishment. 
Al  Kindi  was  Iraq's  main  weapons  re- 
search complex  and  it  was  under  the 
control  of  Iraq's  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Military  Industrialization.  When 
we  went  to  war  with  Iraq  in  1991,  Amer- 
ican bombers  targeted  and  destroyed  a 
good  portion  of  Al  Kindi.  According  to 
Euromac.  Al  Kindi  intended  to  use  the 
cameras  for  general  research  and  mate- 
rial testing. 

Cordin  contacted  the  Department  of 
Energy  about  the  proposed  export.  In 
reply,  the  Government  said  that  there 
was  no  way  Iraq  would  be  allowed  to 
purchase  equipment  so  useful  to  a  nu- 
clear weapons  program.  Cordin  con- 
veyed this  message  to  Euromac  and 
was  not  contacted  again. 

But  there  is  more  to  this.  In  1988 
Cordin  informed  United  States  intel- 
ligence agents  about  Iraq's  attempt, 
through  Express  Resources,  to  pur- 
chase the  cameras.  Cordin  clearly  told 
United  States  intelligence  that  Iraq 
was  seeking  to  purchase  the  unmistak- 
ably nuclear  useful  cameras. 

The  April  6  Customs  Service  memo 
also  reveals  that  Euromac  worked 
closely  with  other  Al  Arabi  front  com- 
panies including  London-based  Tech- 
nology Development  Group.  The  com- 
mittee, the  Banking  Committee,  has 
documents  showing  how  the  Iraqi  front 
company  Matrix-Churchill  Corp..  in 
Cleveland.  OH.  was  involved  in  trying 
to  obtain  an  entire  capacitor-making 
factory  for  Iraq.  Capacitors  have  nu- 
merous military  applications  ranging 
from  helping  to  detonate  a  nuclear 
bomb  to  separating  the  stages  of  ballis- 
tic missiles.  Needless  to  say.  Iraq  need- 
ed this*  technology  and  they  went  to 
great  lengths  to  obtain  it  in  the  United 
States. 

BNL  AND  EUROMAC 

The  trail  to  Euromac  began  with  a 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
memo,  and  as  I  have  always  said,  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all  is  finance,  money, 
or  banking  to  Gerald  Corrigan,  head  of 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
dated  April  5,  1990,  which  states: 

I  followed  up  on  your  suggestion  about  a 
possible  connection  between  BNL  and  the 
nuclear  triggers  that  were  seized  in  London. 
As  you  suspected,  there  is  a  connection.  Ap- 
parently Paul  Von  Wedel  (a  former  officer  at 
BNL  who  is  now  cooperating  with  the  gov- 
ernment) says  that  one  of  the  transactions 
done  with  Rafidain  Bank  at  some  point  ref- 
erenced nuclear  detonators.  According  to 
Von  Wedel,  this  reference  scared  BNL  away 
from  this  particular  transaction,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  lesson  the  Iraqis  learned 
was  to  be  generic  in  preparing  the  credit  doc- 
umentation. Thus,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
BNL  financed  some  of  this  material. 

The  Federal  Reserve  memo  also  illus- 
trates why  I  have  so  painstakingly  fol- 
lowed the  BNL  scandal.  The  BNL  scan- 
dal shows  the  serious  repercussions  of 
allowing  foreign  banks  to  run  out  of 
control    on    U.S.    soil— they    could    be 
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helping  other  countries  develop  nu- 
clear bombs.  In  the  case  of  the  BNL 
scandal,  our  worst  nightmares  came 
true.  The  bank  regulators  must  be 
more  diligent  when  inspecting  foreigm 
banks.  The  stakes  are  high.  But  so  far 
it  has  been  a  hard  struggle  to  not  only 
develop  and  formulate  the  legislation, 
but  much  more  to  get  it  approved  and 
passed  on  the  part  of  the  very  Govern- 
ment agencies  that  I  think  should  be  at 
least  trying  to  help  us  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

EUBOMAC-CSI  STING  OPERATION 

Now  I  will  focus  on  the  Customs 
Service's  successful  attempt  at  foiling 
Iraqi  attempts  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  detonating  devices.  This  effort 
would  surely  have  failed  had  it  not 
been  for  the  efforts  of  a  brave  and  de- 
termined Customs  Service  undercover 
agent  named  Dan  Supnik.  Mr.  Supnik 
went  undercover  posing  as  a  CSI  em- 
ployee in  order  to  help  foil  the  Iraqi  at- 
tempt. The  country  owes  Mr.  Supnik  a 
great  debt  for  his  courageous  pursuit  of 
the  case. 

Equally  brave  and  persistent  was  CSI 
President  Jerrft  Kowalsky  who  blew 
the  whistle  on  Iraq's  attempt  to  ac- 
quire dozens  of  electrical  devices  used 
in  detonating  a  nuclear  bpmb.  Mr. 
Kowalsky  was  instrumental  in  identi- 
fying the  end-use  of  the  electrical  de- 
vices as  well  as  informing  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  about  Euromac's  attempt 
to  purchase  the  device  for  Iraq's  nu- 
clear weapons  research  facility  at  the 
Al  QaQa  State  Establishment  near 
Baghdad. 

Capacitors  have  numerous  commer- 
cial and  military  uses  as  I  have  said.  A 
capacitor  to  a  certain  extent  is  some- 
thing like  a  battery— it  has  the  ability 
to  store  electrical  energy,  and  it  has 
the  ability  to  discharge  all  the  energy 
it  has  stored  in  a  matter  of 
nanoseconds,  as  this  word  now  coined 
as  nanoseconds,  meaning  like  I  said  a 
while  ago,  wherein,  and  I  forget  how 
many  millionths  of  a  second,  a  photo- 
graph could  be  taken.  Accurate  deliv- 
ery of  energy  is  crucial  to  creating  a 
nuclear  explo^on.  And  let  me  explain 
briefly. 

At  the  core  of  a  nuclear  bomb  is  a 
ball  of  fissionable  material  which  is 
covered  by  a  layer  of  high  explosives, 
conventional  explosives.  A  capacitor 
takes  the  energy  stored  in  a  battery 
and  sends  it  over  a  series  of  wires  that 
are  embedded  in  the  explosive  material 
that  covers  the  core  of  the  bomb.  When 
the  electricity  hits  the  explosive  mate- 
rial, the  ensuing  explosion  compresses 
the  fissionable  material  in  the  core. 
The  chain  reaction  resulting  from  the 
collapse  of  the  fissionable  material  in 
the  core  is  called  a  nuclear  explosion. 
The  explosion  cannot  take  place  unless 
the  initial  compression  is  extremely 
fast  and  evenly  distributed  around  the 
core;  the  role  of  the  capacitor  makes  it 
a  critical  part  of  a  successful  nuclear 
explosion. 
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The  Iraqis  were  working  on  building 
their  own  indigenous  capacitors,  but 
procurement  from  outside  sources  was 
the  easiest  means  of  getting  capacitors 
capable  of  initiating  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion. CSI  Technologies  in  San  Diego. 
CA.  is  one  of  the  few  U.S.  producers  of 
these  capacitors. 

In  early  September  1988  an  employee 
of  Euromac  London  approached  the 
U.K.  representative  of  CSI  to  inquire 
about  prices  for  capacitors  that  would 
be  shipped  to  Iraq.  On  September  6. 
1988,  the  U.K.  representative  of 
Euromac  sent  the  specifications  to 
Jerry  Kowalsky.  the  president  of  CSI. 

Mr.  Kowalsky  suspected  that  the  par- 
ticular capacitors  requested  by 
Euromac  were  for  use  in  a  nuclear  de- 
vice. Capacitors  of  the  type  requested 
by  Euromac  on  the  United  States  mu- 
nitions list  and  their  export  to  Iraq 
was  prohibited  by  United  SUtes  policy. 
Mr.  Kowalsky  immediately  contacted 
the  CIA  and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
and  told  them  about  his  suspicions  re- 
lated to  the  Euromac  order.  The  CIA 
was  very  interested  in  what  Mr. 
Kowalsky  had  to  say.  Mr.  Kowalsky 
was  told  by  the  CIA  that  he  was  not  to 
let  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  know  that 
he  was  working  with  them  on  the  case. 
During  the  course  of  the  Euromac  in- 
vestigations Mr.  Kowalsky  met  with 
CIA  agents  in  San  Diego  three  to  four 
times  and  they  talked  on  the  phone  an^ 
other  half  dozen  or  so  times.  Mr. 
Kowalsky  told  the  Committee  that 
over  the  course  of  the  investigation  the 
CIA  asked  for  and  was  provided  all  im- 
portant documents  related  to  Euromac 
triggers  case.  Mr.  Kowalsky  was  happy 
to  help  the  CIA  and  felt  it  was  his  pa- 
triotic duty.  He  did  think  it  was 
strange  that  he  was  told  not  to  inform 
the  Customs  Service  of  his  assistance 
to  the  CIA. 

Mr.  Kowalsky  was  no  stranger  to 
working  with  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice. In  1985  agents  from  both  Iran  and 
Iraq  had  approached  CSI  seeking  what 
aiM>ea.red  to  be  nuclear  weapons  grade 
capacitors.  The  U.S.  Customs  Service 
was  most  interested  in  the  Euromac 
case.  Senior  Special  Agent  Dan  Supnik 
was  assigned  to  the  case  and  he  told 
Mr.  Kowalsky  that  he  should  carry  on 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  learn 
more  about  Euromac  and  the  Iraqi 
order.  Later  in  the  month  the  Customs 
Service  told  Mr.  Kowalsky  to  ask  the 
U.K.  representative  to  let  CSI  handle 
the  Euromac  order.  CSI's  representa- 
tive agreed  and  from  that  day  forward 
CSI  had  direct  contact  with  Euromac. 

In  eju-ly  October  1988  Special  Agent 
Supnik  alertly  wrote  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's nuclear  weapons  laboratory, 
the  Sandia  National  Laboratory  in  New 
Mexico,  asking  if  they  could  verify 
that  the  capacitor  sought  by  Euromac 
was  specifically  designed  for  military 
use  and  whether  or  not  a  license  was 
needed  to  sell  the  capacitor  to  a  third 
country.  Agent  Supnik  also  contacted 


two  other  capacitor  manufacturers  to 
determine  the  likely  end  use  of  the  ca- 
pacitor. 

In  a  November  10,  1988,  letter  the 
Sandia  Laboratory  informed  Agent 
Supnik  that  the  capacitors  in  question 
had  no  civilian  uses  and  that  it  could 
be  possible  that  a  possible  end  use  was 
to  detonate  nuclear  bombs.  The  private 
companies  he  contacted  also  replied  to 
the  same  effect. 

In  November  1989.  Mr.  Kowalsky 
traveled  to  London  to  meet  with 
Euromac  representative  Mike  Hand. 
Mr.  Hand  told  Kowalsky  that  Euromac 
was  a  semi-official  buying  office  whose 
only  customer  was  Iraq  and  that  dur- 
ing the  Iran-Iraq  war,  Euromac  proc- 
essed $1  billion  a  month  in  business  for 
various  Iraqi  Government  agencies.  Mr. 
Hand  also  stated  that  now  that  the  war 
with  Iran  was  over  Euromac  was  doing 
about  $1  billion  a  year  in  procurement 
for  various  Iraqi  entities.  Hand  also 
stated  that  Euromac's  business  deal- 
ings helped  Iraq's  military  programs. 
The  meeting  contained  little  discus- 
sion of  capacitors. 

In  early  January  1989,  Mr.  Kowalsky 
talked  to  Euromac  and  was  informed 
that  the  Iraqi  end  user  would  like  to 
order  CSI  capacitors.  During  negotia- 
tions over  the  next  several  months 
Agent  Supnik  continued  to  advise  Mr. 
Kowalsky  in  his  dealings  with  Euromac 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  identity  of 
the  Iraqi  end  user.  If  an  Iraqi  end  user 
was  identified.  Agent  Supnik  proposed 
that  he  go  undercover  to  investigate 
Iraq's  nuclear  procurement  activities. 

In  May  or  June  1989  Euromac  finally 
identified  the  Iraqi  end  user  as  the  Al 
QaQa  State  Establishment.  In  July  Al 
QaQa  asked  Euromac  to  order  100  ca- 
pacitors from  CSI.  Upon  learning  the 
Iraqi  end  users  name.  Agent  Supnik 
contacted  Customs  headquarters  and 
asked  them  to  contact  the  CIA  for  any 
information  they  had  on  the  Al  QaQa 
State  Establishment.  The  CIA  has 
plenty  of  information  on  Al  QaQa,  Re- 
ports dating  back  to  the  middle  1980's 
identified  Al  QaQa  as  Iraq's  primary 
explosives  factory. 

Evidently  the  Customs  Service  had  a 
hard  time  getting  any  information  out 
of  the  CIA.  Six  months  passed  before 
Customs  headquarters  got  back  to 
Agent  Supnik  with  only  cursory  CIA 
information  on  Al  QaQa  and  even  that 
information  was  already  public  matter. 
In  November  1989,  the  resourceful 
Agent  Supnik  took  the  initiative  to 
talk  to  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  the  United  SUtes 
Government's  expert  in  proliferation 
and  he  received  details  on  the  true 
identity  of  Euromac  and  Al  QaQa  and 
their  role  in  Iraq's  nuclear  weapons 
program. 

The  CIA's  poor  cooperation  with  the 
Euromac  investigation  fits  the  all  too 
familiar  pattern  of  an  agency  that  re- 
fuses to  cooperate  with  law  enforce- 
ment efforts.  We  have  already  seen  in 


the  BNL  and  Matrix-Churchill  inves- 
tigations that  the  CIA  has  not  been 
forthcoming  with  law  enforcement. 

The  CIA's  failure  to  properly  cooper- 
ate with  the  BNL,  Matrix-Churchill 
and  now  the  Euromac  investigations 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  mo- 
tives of  the  CIA  and  whether  or  not 
their  lack  of  cooperation  was  some- 
thing that  was  accidental  or  not  acci- 
dental. Surely  they  are  not  as  un- 
skilled in  retrieving  information  as 
they  claim  to  be— and  if  they  are,  why 
do  we  collect  the  information  at  all? 

In  the  case  of  Euromac,  the  CIA's  in- 
formant, Mr.  Kowalsky,  shared  the 
same  offices  with  the  U.S.  Customs 
agent,  yet  there  was  never  a  CIA  offer 
to  help.  Maybe  the  Customs  Service  in 
San  Diego  should  have  asked  Mr. 
Kowalsky'  to  get  information  from  the 
CIA. 

On  July  13,  1989,  Euromac  informed 
CSI  that  it  had  received  a  firm  order 
for  100  of  the  CSI  capacitors  from  Al 
QaQa,  40  of  the  capacitors  were  of  the 
nuclear  variety  and  the  rest  were  for 
other  military  applications. 

In  August  1989,  Agent  Supnik  was 
granted  authority  by  Customs  Head- 
quarters to  go  underground  and  under- 
cover to  pose  as  an  employee  of  CSI.  In 
the  memo  requesting  the  undercover 
assignment,  the  operation  was  de- 
scribed as  follows  and  I  quote: 

The  investigation  *  *  *  will  be  directed  to- 
ward identifying  and  penetrating  criminal 
organizations  suspected  of  illegally  attempt- 
ing to  acquire  restricted  and  controlled  U.S. 
technology  for  export  and  diversion  to  Iraq. 
The  investigation  was  given  the  code 
name  Operation  Quarry.  Shortly  after 
getting  authorization  to  conduct  the 
undercover  operation.  Agent  Supnik 
and  Mr.  Kowalsky  traveled  to  London 
for  a  September  11,  1989  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss and  finalize  specifications  for  the 
capacitors. 

When  important  topics  were  being 
discussed  at  the  meeting  the  Iraqis 
spoke  in  Arabic  so  as  to  conceal  their 
comments  from  Supnik  and  Kowalsky. 
However,  the  entire  conversation  was 
taped. 

The  total  value  of  the  100  capacitors 
ordered  by  Al  QaQa  was  only  around 
$10,000.  In  order  to  entice  CSI  to  pro- 
vide the  capacitors,  the  Iraqis  offered 
future  lucrative  deals  for  the  supply  of 
more  capacitors  and  other  electrical 
components.  The  Iraqis  even  offered  to 
have  CSI  build  a  capacitor  factor  in 
Iraq. 
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The  meeting  eventually  produced 
more  detailed  specifications  for  the  ca- 
pacitors and  the  Iraqis  made  it  clear 
that  the  capacitors  were  to  be  designed 
for  military  application.  The  topic  of 
export  licenses  was  raised  at  the  meet- 
ing as  was  the  idea  of  altering  the  ship- 
ping documents  to  mischaracterize  the 
devices  in  order  to  avoid  detection  by 
Customs  officials.  The  idea  of  putting 
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the  capacitors  in  Iraq's  diplomatic 
pouch  even  came  up  during  the  meet- 
ing, as  was  the  idea  of  altering  the 
shipping  documents  to  mischaracterize 
the  devices  in  order  to  avoid  detection 
by  the  Customs  officials.  The  idea  of 
putting  capacitors  in  Iraq's  diplomatic 
pouch  even  came  up.  This  is  a  way,  sis 
I  have  explained  before,  that  blue- 
prints, for  instance,  for  the  .155  milli- 
meter casing  artillery  was  shipped  to 
Baghdad  through  the  Iraqi  business 
ownership  or  stock  ownership  of  Ma- 
trix-Churchill. Placing  it  in  the  diplo- 
matic pouch,  it  is  exempt  from  the 
usual  examination  processes  of  the 
government  in  question,  in  this  case, 
our  country. 

The  Iraqis  requested  that  undercover 
Agent  Supnik  visit  the  Al  QaQa  facil- 
ity to  discuss  Iraq's  need  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  capacitor  manufacturing 
facility  and  requirements  for  high- 
speed electrical  switches.  Since  one  of 
the  goals  of  the  undercover  operation 
was  to  gather  new  information,  Supnik 
considered  the  offer  a  perfect  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Customs  Service  headquarters  in 
Washington  eventually  killed  the  idea 
as  too  risky.  Agent  Supnik  believes 
that  Euromac  became  suspicious  of 
him  after  he  had  to  refuse  the  invita- 
tion to  visit  Iraq. 

In  September  1989  Euromac's  affiliate 
in  Monza.  Italy  was  raided  for  its  al- 
leged inv'oivement  in  illegal  export  of 
Italian-made  munitions  to  Iraq.  Items 
sent  to  Iraq  by  Euromac-Monza  were 
falsely  labeled  air  conditioning  equip- 
ment. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Euromac's  agent 
Ali  Daghir  informed  CSI  that  Euromac- 
London  was  no  longer  in  business  and 
that  future  communications  with  him 
should  be  addressed  to  Atlas  Equip- 
ment Limited. 

Between  September  and  December, 
Euromac  employees  discussed  with  CSI 
how  to  mislabel  the  capacitors  for  ex- 
port purposes.  Euromac  instructed  CSI 
to  mislabel  the  capacitors  as  "com- 
puter room  air  conditioning  units." 

In  February  1990,  CSI  received  a  false 
end  user  certificate  from  the  Iraqis  in- 
dicating that  the  end  user  would  be  the 
University  of  Technology  Baghdad- 
School  of  Applied  Sciences.  The  sole 
use  of  the  capacitors  was  listed  as  "CO2 
laser  system." 

On  March  19,  1990,  CSI  shipped  the 
mislabeled  capacitors  to  Atlas  Equip- 
ment Co.  in  the  United  Kingdom.  On 
March  23  a  sealed  indictment  was  filed 
by  the  U.S.  attorney  in  San  Diego  im- 
plicating the  entities  and  individuals 
involved  in  violating  U.S.  export  con- 
trol laws.  Five  days  later,  U.K.  Cus- 
toms officers  confiscated  the  capaci- 
tors and  arrested  the  Iraqis  as  they 
were  attempting  to  place  the  capaci- 
tors on  an  Iraqi  Airways  flight  to  Iraq. 
Several  Euromac  employees  that 
were  indicated  in  the  U.K.  were  con- 
victed of  violating  U.K.  export  control 
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laws.  The  U.S.  Justice  Department  has 
never  sought  the  extradition  of  the 
Euromac  employees  charged  with 
breaking  U.S.  laws. 

One  of  the  most  astounding  aspects 
of  the  Euromac  case  involves  the  Com- 
merce Department.  In  late  November 
1989.  CSI  applied  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment for  a  license  to  ship  the  ca- 
pacitors in  question  to  Euromac  in 
England.  A  week  later  the  Commerce 
Department  decided  that  the  capaci- 
tors did  not  need  an  export  license  to 
be  shipped  to  Euromac. 

Obviously,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment did  not  realize  the  potential  use 
of  the  capacitors  nor  the  fact  that  the 
capacitors,  were  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's munitions  control  list.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Commerce  Department  evi- 
dently did  not  know  that  Euromac  was 
an  integral  part  of  Iraq's  military  tech- 
nology procurement  network. 

This  debacle  also  illustrates  another 
serious  problem  that  we  have  brought 
out— the  inefwctive  relationship  be- 
tween the  Commerce  Department,  and 
the  CIA,  and  the  State  Department.  At 
the  time  of  CSI's  application  in  No- 
vember 1989.  the  CIA  had  abundant 
knowledge  of  Euromac's  role  in  gather- 
ing nuclear  bomb  technology  for  Iraq, 
yet  the  Commerce  Department  appar- 
ently was  not  privy  to  that  informa- 
tion. 

I  would  hate  to  think  Commerce  ap- 
proved the  licenses  despite  knowing 
about  Euromac.  I  just  cannot  believe 
it.  However,  in  fact  a  similar  incident 
occurred  when  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment approved  export  licenses  for  Ger- 
ald Bull's  Space  Research  Corporation 
shipment  despite  the  CIA  having  oodles 
of  information  on  the  military  activi- 
ties of  SRC.  Was  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment privy  to  that  information?  If  not. 
why  not? 

MAXWELL  SENDS  SIMILAR  DEVICES 

The  Iraqis  may  not  have  been  frus- 
trated in  their  attempt  to  purchase  ca- 
pacitors useful  in  exploding  a  nuclear 
device.  In  May  1988,  a  firm  in  San 
Diego  called  Maxwell  Laboratories  was 
approached  by  the  Iraqis.  Maxwell 
signed  a  contract  to  deliver  capacitors 
to  Iraq  and  the  Commerce  Department 
approved  an  export  license  to  allow  the 
shipment. 

Some  of  the  capacitors  were  very 
similar  to  the  ones  the  Iraqis  were  at- 
tempting to  procure  from  CSI.  When 
agent  Supnik  found  out  about  the  Max- 
well capacitor  sales  to  Iraq,  he  told 
them  to  stop  the  order.  Unfortunately, 
in  early  1989  Maxwell  had  already 
shipped  about  40  capacitors  to  Iraq. 
Maxwell  was  concerned  enough  to  halt 
shipment  of  the  second  half  of  the  ca- 
pacitor order. 

Thus,  in  both  the  CSI  and  Maxwell 
cases,  the  export  licensing  progrram 
stopped  nothing— just  as  it  failed  to 
stop  the  shipment  of  other  military 
goods  destined  for  Iraq.  One  govern- 
ment foot  was  on  the  brakes,  one  was 
on  the  accelerator. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  SLOW  TO  REACT 

During  the  course  of  the  Euromac  in- 
vestigation the  Customs  Service  also 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
State  Department  to  cooperate  in  mak- 
ing a  determination  on  the  illegality  of 
shipping  the  capacitors  to  Iraq.  In  fact, 
it  took  the  State  Department  Office  of 
Munitions  Control  [OMC]  about  a  year 
to  decide  a  determination  that  the 
triggers  were  on  the  munitions  control 
list  and  that  it  was  illegal  to  send 
them  to  Iraq  without  an  export  license. 
The  whole  case  hinged  on  the  State  De- 
partment's determination  that  there 
had  been  a  violation  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act.  The  determination 
was  made  only  after  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  in  San  Diego  intervened  by 
getting  State  Department  General 
Counsel  Abe  Sofaer  involved  in  the 
case. 

From  the  start  of  the  Euromac  inves- 
tigation in  September  1988,  United 
States  and  United  Kingdom  authorities 
worked  closely  together.  Agent  Supnik 
was  told  early  on  in  the  investigation 
that  British  Customs  and  Excise  had 
an  ongoing  investigation  of  Euromac 
as  an  arm  of  Iraq's  European  procure- 
ment network. 

Like  the  Matrix-Churchill  case  where 
British  intelligence  was  feeding  United 
States  intelligence  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber 1987,  British  intelligence  was  also 
well  aware  of  the  activities  of  Euromac 
and  clearly  shared  that  information 
with  the  United  States.  The  sharing  of 
information  apparently  went  both 
ways.  Mr.  Kowalsky's  CIA  handlers  led 
him  to  believe  that  information  he  pro- 
vided to  the  CIA  was  passed  on  to  the 
British  intelligence. 

The  highest  levels  of  the  U.K.  Gov- 
ernment were  also  aware  of  the  joint 
U.S. -U.K.  Euromac  undercover  oper- 
ation. An  August  4,  1989  Customs  Serv- 
ice memo  states: 

The  British  authorities  contacted  by  Cus- 
toms-London have  also  added  that  their 
total  support  to  the  proposed  operation  and 
Customs  San  Diego  was  advised  that  the 
British  Prime  Minister  was  advised  of  the 
status  of  the  investigation  and  is  very  much 
interested  in  its  progress  and  successful  out- 
come. 

BAZOFT  EXECUTION 

At  one  point  in  early  1990,  U.K.  Cus- 
toms asked  U.S.  Customs  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  speed  up  the  Euromac  sting. 
The  reason  for  the  request  was  that  the 
British  were  grasping  for  any  leverage 
they  could  get  on  Iraq  so  they  could 
avoid  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
U.K.  journalist  Farad  Bazoft.  On  March 
10,  1990,  Bazoft  was  convicted  of  spying 
and  sentenced  to  death  after  he  was 
caught  visiting  the  site  of  a  huge  ex- 
plosion at  the  Al  QaQa  State  Establish- 
ment outside  Baghdad.  Over  great  prot- 
estations from  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican governments  Bazoft  was  executed 
on  March  15,  1990,  less  than  2  weeks  be- 
fore the  Euromac  bust. 

The  Bush  administration  clearly  was 
well  aware  that  Iraqi  agents  were  in 
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the  United  States  gathering  tech- 
nology for  Iraq's  nuclear  and  missile 
programs.  Despite  full  knowledge  of 
Iraq's  intentions.  President  Bush  is- 
sued National  Security  Directive  26  in 
October  1989  which  mandated  closer 
ties  to  Saddam  Hussein,  even  exchang- 
ing intelligence  information. 

D  1440 

The  result  was  that  during  the  same 
time  frame  that  United  States  law  en- 
forcement and  intelligence  agencies 
were  monitoring  Iraq's  nuclear  related 
activities  in  the  United  States,  other 
parts  of  the  Bush  administration  pro- 
vided Iraq  with  over  $3  billion  in  credit 
and  approved  over  400  export  licenses. 
This  was  stupidity  on  a  grand  scale. 

To  this  day  former  President  Bush 
and  his  top  advisors  refuse  to  admit 
this  monumental  blunder.  But  the 
facts  cannot  be  denied.  We  had  infor- 
mation and  we  failed  to  use  it.  We 
faced  danger  and  ignored  it.  Our  Gov- 
ernment confused  everyone,  most  of  all 
itself,  and  let  Iraq  come  very,  very 
close  to  building  nuclear  weapons  to  go 
with  its  well-remembered  missiles. 
What  if  they  had  succeeded?  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  luck  that  they  did  not,  as 
I  have  shown  today. 

EuTomac  (USA)  Inc. 

Dynafax  model  370  streak  cam- 
era: 

Includes:  300  rps  drum  with  IV4 
hp  motor  drive.  Model  2-70A 
daylight  loading  film  cas- 
sette. 150mm  objective  lens, 
adjustable  slit  and  ISO  feet  of 
2498  RAR  film $63,571.20 

Dynafax  model  374  framing 
camera,  includes:  200  rps 
drum  with  !'/«  hp  motor  drive. 
Model  2-70A  daylight  loading 
nim  cassette,  17.5- 105mm  ob- 
jective lens  and  150  feet  of 
2498  RAR  film 74,377.60 

Napax  model  377  framing  cam- 
era. Includes:  200  rpe  drum 
with  l'/<  hp  motor  drive. 
Model  2-70A  film  daylight 
loading  cassette.  17.5-105mm 
objective  lens  and  150  ft.  of 
RAR  2498.  Note:  Vacuum 
pump  (3.5  SCFM)  required  for 
operation  92,544.10 


Interchangeable  faceplate  assem- 
blies: 
The  Super  70  Dynafax  Cameras 
described  above  use  the  same 
Identical  motor,  drum  hous- 
ing and  are  designed  so  that 
faceplate  assemblies  are 
interchangeable  in  the  field. 
Thus  you  can  hava  all  three 
cameras— models  3TO.  374  and 
377— by  purchasing  the  one 
complete  camera  and  the 
faceplate  assemblies  for  the 
other  two.  (Note:  Super  70 
Dynafax  Faceplate  Assem- 
blies are  not  interchangeable 
with  Standard  or  Super 
Dynafax  faceplate  assem- 
blies.) 
Model  370  streak  camera 
faceplate  assembly,  includes: 
Model  2-70A  daylight  loading  » 
film  cassette.  150mm  f'2.8  ob- 
jective   lens    and    adjustable 

slit 36.740.10 

Model  374  framing  camera 
faceplate  assembly,  includes: 
model  2-70A  daylight  loading 
film  cassette.  17.5-105mm  ob- 
jective lens.  17.5-105mm  ob- 
jective lens 48.723.40 

Model  377  framing  camera 
faceplate  assembly,  includes: 
Model  2-70A  daylight  loading 
film  cassette.  17.5-105mm  ob- 
jective lens 64.714.10 

Dynafax  model  370  streak  cam- 
era, includes:  30O  rps  drum 
with  I'/i  hp  motor  drive. 
Model  2-70A  daylight  loading 
film  cassette.  150mm  objec- 
tive lens,  adjustable  slit  and 

150  feet  of  2498  RAR  film 57.792.00 

Dynafax  model  374  framing 
camera,  includes:  200  rps 
drum  with  l'/«  hp  motor  drive. 
Model  2-70A  daylight  loading 
film  cassette.  17.5-105mm  ob- 
jective  lens  and   150   feet   of 

2498  RAR  film 67.616.00 

Dynafax  model  377  framing 
camera,  includes:  200  rps 
drum  with  IV4  hp  motor  drive. 
Model  2-70A  film  daylight 
loading  cassette.  17.5-105mm 
objective  lens  and  150  ft.  of 
RAR  2498.  Note:  Vacuum 
pump  (3.5  SCFM)  required  for 

operation  84.131.00 

Interchangeable  faceplate  assem- 
blies: 
The  Super  70  Dynafax  Cameras 
described  above  use  the  same 
identical  motor,  drum  hous- 
ing and  are  designed  so  that 
faceplate  assemblies  are 
interchangeable  in  the  field. 
Thus  you  can  have  all  three 
cameras— Models  370,  374  and 
377— by  purchasing  the  one 
complete  camera  and  the 
faceplate  assemblies  for  the 
other  two.  (Note:  Super  70 
Dynafax  Faceplate  Assem- 
blies are  not  interchangeable 
with  Standard  or  Super 
Dynafax  faceplate  assem- 
blies.) 
Model  370  streak  camera 
faceplate  assembly,  includes: 
Model  2-70A  daylight  loading 
film  cassette.  150mm  f/2.8  ob- 
jective lens  and  adjustable 
slit 32,491.00 


Model  374  framing  camera 
faceplate  assembly,  includes: 
Model  2-70A  daylight  loading 
film  cassette.  17.5-105mm  ob- 
jective lens 44.294.00 

Model  377  filming  camera 
faceplate  assembly,  includes: 
Model  2-70A  daylight  loading 
film  cassette.  17.5-105mm  ob- 
jective lens 58.831.00 

E^XPRESS  Resources  Corp.. 

Paramus.  NJ.  April  20.  19S8. 
CORDIN. 

Salt  Lake  City.  UT. 
Attn:  Mr.  Nebecker. 
Subj:  Our  P.O.  nC'8208/SPL-COR. 

Dear  Mr.  Nebecker:  Please  find  enclosed 
our  subject  P.O.  as  we  agreed  on  the  phone 
today. 

Also  enclosed  is  the  information  regarding 
the  end  user  and  their  description  of  the  use 
to  which  the  camera  will  be  put. 

We  trust  this  information  will  be  sufficient 
to  start  the  Export  License  process  moving, 
if  you  need  more  data,  we  would  be  happy  to 
obtain  it. 

I  trust  it  is  clear  to  Cordin  that  this  is  a 
preliminary  P.O.  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  Export  license.  The  final  deUils  and 
choice  of  accessories  will  be  made  at  a  later 
stage. 

The  prices  shown  on  the  P.O.  are  the  ones 
including  the  conHdential  15%  as  agreed  and 
as  detailed  in  our  letter  faxed  to  you  on  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1988  (copy  attached). 

Please  keep  me  advised  of  developments, 
and  good  luck  with  the  license. 
Sincerely. 

R.  Malek, 
Vice  President. 

CORDIN  camera— Model  124. 

End  user:  AL  KINDY  General  Establish- 
ment. P.O.  Box  11.  Mosul.  Iraq. 

AL  KINDY  is  a  State  run  organization,  af- 
filiated to  the  Ministry  of  Industry.  It  was 
established  to  carry  out  Research  and  Devel- 
opment for  government  and  private  enter- 
prises. 

Camera  use:  The  Camera  will  be  used  for 
general  research  and  for  material  testing  in- 
cluding crack  propagation  and  investigation 
of  materials  and  their  behaviour  under  high 
rate  of  strain  and  impact  loading. 

Shipping  Documents  From  Express 
Resources  Corp. 
To:   CORDIN.   2230  South   3270  West.   Salt 
Lake  City.  UTAH  84119.  Attn:  Mr.  Nebecker. 
Ship  to:  To  be  advised. 
Shipping  marks:  "EUROMAC." 
Ship  date:  To  be  agreed. 
Terms:  To  be  agreed. 

Unit  Price 
Model  124  Camera:  Includ- 
ing Set  of  Entrance  Aper- 
ture Stops $97,727.00 

Model  470  camera  control  ..  17,000.00 

Model  475/480  gas  control  ...  5.187,00 

Mirror       turbine       assem-  39.845.00 

Ijlies— Model  1227.  10.000 
RPS 
Lenses: 
135-€00  mm  Zoom  Lens  F/ 
6.7  with  matching  field 

lens  and  lens  board  66,934.00 

800  mm  Zoom  Lens  F/5.6 
with     matching     field 

lens  and  board  10.346.00 

Control      cabinet      with 
casters    and    desk    top 

shelf 3,583.00 

Model  405  turbine  speed 
control  18.128.00 
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Model  460  6  channel  coin-  """  '^^     tL^^!;?^''  capacitors.  At  the  time  of  that  com-        If  you   require   any   further   information. 

cidence  control  i0.319.o6     ^   u  S^Z!^m°,''.h^r^*>,"7f  ^^^"^"^     ^^^'^  '=°''^"  '"^  '^'^"ly  ^^  ^S:  895-6850 

Model    640    high    energy                                   -^^  ^  ,;  ^  ^"f  "'"^s   ^'^^^  CSI  had  been  con-     or  commercial  (619)  557-6850. 
puiser  10  996  00  ^  Iranian  and  the  Iraqi  Atomic  

Model  1516  image'rotktor  7:208:00     nel^LXf^lll  m^hh^"/^  ^.^^^  *'•''?""  "-S-  Government, 

Model  607  adjustable  du-  .^-  ^°^^  °i  ^^°^  Middle  Eastern  countries  ^_^,  g  .Q.g 

ration  light  puiser  26,837.00  ^^^o^J'^^''?        1^'"^^^**'",'=°°'^'^^""^*"^^     Reply  to  attn  of: .EUROMAC     ' 

^i^  a  manufacturer  to  produce  large  electric  ca-  Subject:  Memorandum  of  Interv^w 

Total  FOB  factory  309  no  00  P^^itors  for  their  use  and  had  contacted  CSI  To-  Case  File 

.  in  their  attempt  to  negotiate  such  a  contract  On  March  29    1989    thP  rprvirtino-  e~^i«i 

EXPRESS  RESOURCES  CORP..  ^°  '^<=«"-«  '^^^^l'^.  ^^'  ''^"'^^^^'^  ^^*«  *°-  Agent  int^^vi^wed^-^  cT  cs!  i^ci 

Paramus.  N.J.  formation  to  USCS.  SAC/San  Diego  and  two  tors.  Inc.  at  his  office  in  San  Marcos  crre- 

To:  The  cordin  Co..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  Z^l^^rZ^T^  T/^  initiated  by  this  office  in  yarding  the  on-going  negotiations  ^tween 

Att:  Mr.  Nebecker.  t^^.TnT^^  '°    "^^""^^  ^^.^  domestic-based  his  company  and  Euromac  for  the  mlnTfac 

Ref:  High  Speed  Camera  for  Iraq.  ^^''^^  °f  'hose  two  countries  who  may  have  ture  and  purchase  through  Euromac  of  high 

DEAR  MR.  NEBECKER.  I  was  indeed  gratified '  ^„«"  operating  in  the  U.S.  The  investiga-  energy  capacitors  on  behalf  of  the  goveni 

by  your  interest  in  pursuing  the  subject  sale  ,     "^  Proved  to  be  inconclusive  when  it  was  ment  of  Iraq 

through  our  company.  k"1*I  J'^^^  ^^^  i™"'^   ^"*^  Iranians   had  Kowalsky  stated  that  he  had  recently  re- 

To  confirm  our  conversation  of  February  Probably  contracted  with  a  foreign-based  ca-  ceived  some  suggested  modifications  to  the 

16.  1988.  this  is  how  we  wish  to  pursue  this  P^citor  manufacturer  to  obtain  the  units  in  design  of  the  ca^citors  soughrby  the^qis 

«=ontract:  which  they  were  interested.   At  that  time  via  Michael  Hand.  Director  of  ExportTnd 

(1)  Cordin  will  issue  a  quotation  to  Express     " opined  that  based  on  the  configura-  Sales  for  Euromac.  Kowalsky  stated  that  he 

Resources.  The  quotation  to  include  a  con-  "ons  of  the  capacitor  units  the  Iraqis  and  had  responded  by  telefax  to  Hand  and  was 

fidential  15%  markup  to  be  reserved  for  us.  ?f:^"'*"«  ^^""^  seeking  it  seemed  likely  to  currently  awaiting  finalization  of  the  order 

At  a  later  stage,  we  may  ask  Cordin  to  issue  """■  although  not  conclusively  so.  that  both  by  Euromac    Kowalsky  added  that  the  fur 

the  quotation  directly  to  the  Iraqi  client,  countries  were  attempting  to  develop  a  nu-  ther  modification  to  the  design  of  the  ca- 

and  Cordin  will  issue  the  same  quote  with     clear  weapon.  stated  at  that  time  (ap-  pacitors  by  Iraq  indicated  to  him  with  a 

the  same  15%  reserved  for  us.  This  arrange-  Proximately  July-September  1985)  that  the  greater  degree  of  certainty  that  the  caoaci 

ment  to  be  kept  confidential  unless  Cordin  is  capacitor  unite  sought  by  the  Iraqis  and  Ira-  tors  were  definitely  for  a  militarv  end^use 

instructed  in  writing  by  us  to  reveal  it  de-  "'^"8  had  such  a  large  electrical  charge  stor-  (as  always  indicated)  and  specificallv  either 

^'1\  ^^^  fH*^"""/',  "^  ^^'"^'^  """"^^^y  ^^"  ^^^y  for  a  nuclear  explosive  device  or  a  tell istic 

(2)  Cordin  to  coordinate  its  response  to  any  would  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  nu-  missile  igniting  device   added  that  to 

enquiry  from  Iraq  or  for  Iraq  through  our-  olear  (weapons)  research.  This  opinion  was  date  Hand  had  not  furnished  an  answer  to  his 

selves,  to  determine  if  such  an  enquiry  is  somewhat  supported  by  the  political  situa-  several  previous  inquiries  regarding  the  spe 

coming  from  the  same  authorities  to  whom  "on  then  existing  between  the  two  warring  cific  end-use  of  the  capacitore  the  Iraois  a^ 

we    have    presented     the     information    on  ^"^J^ot  countries.  currently  seeking 

Cordin.  It  should  be  noted  that  chances  that     ,  *^^"  on  September  6.  1988 received        also  provided  the  following  informa- 

more  than  one  client  could  be  interested  in  ^^e  above-cited   telefax   he   contacted   both  uon  gathered  by  him  durinVdiTussions^h 

purchasing   such   cameras   for   Iraq   at   the  '^*VJ^ '!!,^"'^  "Jl^^' «^,««^^^^  both  Hand  and  Ted  Clmrlt^nTcirs  UK  T^^ 

same  time  are  pretty  slim.  configuration    data    provided     to    CSI    by  resentative)  of  WalmoreAVavP   ir,r,An^  vw,l^ 

Please  confirm  the  above  is:                                Walmore/Wave. stated  that  the  capaci-  llni    -—  sLTed  that  s^ce  the  first^" 

(a)  your  understanding  of  our  conversation  "Ij!  "°"  f  "jjj.^.^y^.^l'.^  "^^'^  »>»'«  ^^^^^  PO"  quiry  for  the  capacitors  came  in  So  CsTfrom 

(b)  is  acceptable  to  Cordin.  (nNucL^'wefpoTtriggering  devices  SSld  "^nci"  i^n''^;^'"'"^'^-  ''  ^".'•'""  "^^' 
Also,    please    proceed    to    quote    for    the        (2)  Conventional  weapon  trigger  devices  »*"'*    Zt     fhfl^Lr  ^'■'"^^  \'"'',  "^  '^' 

Cordin  model   119    as  well  as  other  model,  (3)  Military  laser  technology  iJv,    ',.     •       ,^^®    meeting    took    place    at 

you  deem  approprntet^  consider  YouT^m         '^^^  "^^^  ^"^'^  °»  ^^'  technology  Charlton's   office  at  Walmore/Wave  as  per 

menta  on  pros  a^d  cons  oreachchJicrwouM  ??""  '°  "'^  '°  '^^  ^''^^^^  ^*"'  ^"^^  ^"^^^  on  "^"^'s  request:  and  that  during  that  meeting 

be  aooreciatad  bv  the  clffnt    PW«L  !n^?,?Ho  ^'^  experience,  he  believed  that  the  capaci-  "^""^  ?a^e  him  a  business  card  which  de- 

i^eachcase^nvLceLorefvout^P^  tors  currently  sought  by  Iraq  would  be  most  scribed   Hand   as   -Director   of  Export  and 

prilte   mZ  if  yo^nfed  anv  ?nfo™atfon  to'  '"^^'^  "^^"^  ^"  ">''='«*^  *«*Pon  triggering  de-  Sales"  for  Euromac  (European  Manufacturer 

Kdetar^ineXt  system  TsTsf  suited  ^*'''-   '"^^^  "P^^'  '^^^^  ^'"'^  ^^^  capacitors.  Center    Ltd)    although  Hand  also  described 

for  the  j^rp^L^e  IncfudeTdetaHed  list  of  *''°  furnished  by  Walmore/Wave  to  CSI.  is  h»niself  as  a  Vice  President  of  that  company. 

wLt  vou  need  to  k„„„  "'^^  *  detailed  list  of  ^iso  hereto  attached  for  your  use  and  infor-        Stated    that   during    that   meeting 

K^ndett  reLrds  mation).  Hand  described  Euromac  as  an  official  pur- 

R.FVF  isi  M                           noted  that  on  the  spec,  sheet,  item  chasing  office  for  the  government  of  Iraq  and 

KENE  N.  MALEK  14— "Repetition   Rate:   single   shot."   was  a  ^^^^  Euromac's  sole  customer  was  the  gov- 

"^'^^  /Tesjdeni.  definite  indicator  of  a  military  end-use  func-     ernment  of  Iraq. stated  that  Hand  also 

-.  „         ^  tion  for  capacitors  with  the  given  configura-  stated  that  Euromac  had  two  other  offices 

OOVERNMENT.  tions  as  provided  by  WalmoreAVave.  located  in  Italy  and  New  Jersey.  USA  and 

Rpniv    fr.   otfr,    «f                "i^.     ^•■'^i-  (Please  note  that  Part  B  Of  the  spec.  Sheet  that  the  president  of  the  Euromac  London 

Dip^o                    ■  '"^^'^^  **®  received  by  CSI  also  indicates  an     office  was  AH  Daghir.  further  stated 

«„hi«.^f   D^„„-.o^  f     T  •            .^           .  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Iraqis  for  switching  that  Hand  told  him  that  there  was  also  co-lo- 

Subject.  Request  for  License  Determination,  devices   Which   CSI   does   not   manufacture,  cated  with  the  office  of  Euromac  another 

^^i^H  f"°  n°cfrc;  ^*°''         '"^^^*^^''''"  '^^^   °^"^®'   through   CSI's   cooperation,    is  small    company    called    "TDG"    which    was 

Thu  mrmnrt^a,7,T^  ic  K»i.,„  „->„»  »            .  Currently  attempting  to  identify  which  U.S.  made  up  of  Iraqi  engineers  who  were  Iraqi 

relw^nsT^  our  ti?pnho^l  Lnlo      J°''  *"  company  or  companies  may  have  received     government  employees. ^also  stated  that 

Sen^mL^ifi  ?i«                   conversation  on  that  request  for  quote  from  Walmore.-Wave.  HAND  explained  that  when  an  Iraqi  delega- 

On  Sent^mhirTd    iQftfl  T  <nt.n,H»„»^  '^^^  contact,  once  established,  will  be  for-  tion  visited  London,  they  stated  they  needed 

PiSLent  and  Ch  ef  O^rLtin^Offire^^  '"'''^^^  '°  "-^^  appropriate  OE  office  for  any  the  capacitors  and  presented  the  specs  for 

SnZ^fes  w  frsT^S^n  pfn^hi.^^^  required    investigative    follow-up    by    local  the  capacitors  to  him;  and  that  he  (HAND). 

SafviX    PA   Sl^    T^h         .°"''^'  uses  SAC/RAC  personnel).  in    turn,    passed    on    those    specs    to    Ted 

w«  ^fZrl^  K      ^2069-»)W.  This  interview  CSI  and  this  office  are  currently  working     CHARLTON    at    Walmore/Wave^ stated 

tat^fax  from  Ted  7^if')^n^"w.1J^^''^'r  together  to  establish  direct  contact  with  the  that  HAND  told  him  at  that  time  that 
London  P^.i-nd  ^TpH  p,^'  *^1'"?J«  W*^«-  end-user/customer  and  if  this  is  achieved.  DAGHIR  had  subsequently  taken  CSI's  pro- 
Wave     is     ri^,     pltunX     ."•  *^""°''«'  SAC/San  Diego  will  Initiate  an  active  under-  posal/response  to  Baghdad  to  be  presented  to 

h»,v?r/ronr»=i^i.^i  England-based     European  cover  case  to  pursue  investigative  leads  as     the  authorities  there  in  Iraq. stated  he 

Sax   datad  SeoLm  JA    fZ""     °l   '^.'  they  develop.  asked  HAND  at  that  timTif  business  was 

J^ivnnr  ro^l  o^H  ,  .        V,  ^. ''  attached  It  is  requested  that  your  office  please  expe-  slowing  down  due  to  the  slowing  down  of  the 

AS   hLw™^    ti   ?r*"°°'        .         .  lite  a  license  determination  regarding  the  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran  and  that  HAND 

should  ^^^?^d^h«^    f^''   memorandum   it  above-cited   capacitors   so   that   this  office  responded.    "On    the   contrary."    that   they 

?or  unrettad  sL^^linJ  n?fP^s«    PS't''''''*h  ""r^  '""'^"'^  accordingly  and  properly  to  the  were  doing  a  billion  dollars  a  month  in  busi^ 

t^  roo^,^^  wTh  ?f «  r  offenses.  CSI  agreed  information  currently  being  received  l^om  ness  and  that  the  principal  source  of  mate- 

^ea  n^^ruMnns  ^^^^.^'^""^  *« /  ^'^^^  o  and  developed  by  CSI  under  this  office's  di-  rial  for  Iraq  was  France.--— added  that  the 

plea  negotiations.  CSI  is  a  manufacturer  of  rection.  only  IdentTfication  of  the  Iraqi  end-user  for 
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the   capacitors  he   could   determine   was   a 
state  organization  in  Iraq  called  "SORG"  or 
•SORQ". 

also  stated  that  HAND  told  him  that 

there  were  things  DAGHIR  was  involved  in 
with  which  he  was  not  privy;  that  HAND 
stated  he  never  knew  what  any  of  the  parts 
were  specifically  to  be  used  for.  but  indi- 
cated that  he  knew  he  was  aiding  In  the  Iraqi 
war  effort  and  treated  the  business  and  his 

knowledge  with  "a  wink  of  the  eye". 

also  stJtted  that  HAND  told  him  that  even 
thougH  the  Iraqis  did  have  a  small  official 
technical  delegation  in  London.  England 
they  would  typically  not  use  that  resource 
but  rather  go  through  Euromac  to  obtain 
that  technology,  material  and  goods  sought 
by  that  government  (Iraq). 

added  that  HAND  had  mentioned  to 

him  one  specific  prior  purchase  he  had  made 
on  behalf  of  Iraq  through  Euromac  of  a  lot  of 
explosion-proof  switches  (used  in  munitions) 
which  were  obtained  from  another  U.S.  man- 
ufacturer for  export  to  Irawj. also  stated 

that  HAND  had  mentioned  that  DAGHIR  was 
also  involved  in  the  importation  to  England 
of  frozen  french  fried  potatoes  from  the  U.S. 
as  a  side  light  to  his  other  business  dealings 
for  Iraq;  and  that  HAND  mentioned  that  the 
food  business  had  not  been  a  profitable  en- 
terprise. 

stated  that  he  met  HAND  during  a 

meeting  in  England  in  November  1988  and 
had  obtained  the  above  information  during 
that  meeting  (at  which  CHARLTON  was  also 
present). stated  that  in  further  negotia- 
tions regarding  the  capacitors  he  learned 
that  CHARLTON  had  met  with  an  Iraqi  dele- 
gation during  February  1989  at  the  offices  of 
Euromac  which  CHARLTON  described  as 
being      located      in      "an      old      battered 

house". stated         that        he         heard 

CHARLTON  had  met  with  Michael  HAND. 
Ali  DAGHIR.  two  Iraqi  engineers  and  what 
were  described  to  him  as  two  Iraqi  "watch- 
ers" who  just  watched  and  said  nothing  dur- 
ing that  meeting. stated  that  he  learned 

that  no  business  cards  were  exchanged  at 
that  meeting  and  that  the  only  other  persons 
present  in  the  building  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  were  a  couple  secretaries  who  ap- 
peared to  be  foreign  (fwssibly  Iraqis). 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

U.S.  Customs  Service. 

July  22,  1989. 
Reply  to  .  attn  of:  Special  Agent  in 

Charge.  San  Diego.  California. 
Subject:  Threat  Assessments  for  Operation 

QUARRY. 
To: .  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner 

(Enforcement).  Pacific  Region. 
As  discussed  in  the  attached  undercover 
proposal,  the  goal  of  this  proposed  operation 
is  the  penetration  of  groups  of  individuals 
and  companies  currently  operating  in  both 
Europe  and  the  United  States  which  are  at- 
tempting to  obtain  U.S.  technology  for  di- 
version to  Iraq.  Negotiations  have  been 
under  way  involving  undercover  contacts  be- 
tween the  subject  group  and  a  U.S.  Customs 
undercover  agent  for  approximately  eight 
months  and  three  months,  respectively. 

Negotiations  are  being  conducted  In  re- 
sponse to  an  inquiry  by  a  U.K. -based  com- 
pany for  high-voltage  electrical  capacitors 
which  have  been  identified  as  those  used  in  a 
nuclear-related  missile  program.  Continued 
contact  and  liaison  with  the  Customs  Atta- 
che-London. U.K.  has  developed  information 

that  and  are  cooperating  in  this  U/C 

Investigation.  The  U.K. -based  subject  com- 
pany has  been  identified  as  a  procurement 
office  for  the  Iraqi  government  and  uses  the 


cover  of  a  frozen  food  import^manufacturing 
company.  Information  developed  through 
this  investigation  indicated  that  munitions 
Items  have  been  acquired  for  Iraq  by  that 
company  from  the  U.S.  in  the  past.  In  light 
of  the  Condor  project  (joint  Iraqi-Egyptian- 
Argentinean  ICBM  development  progj^m) 
this  current  investigation  appears  to  be  of  a 
very  significant  nature.  As  of  mid-July  1989. 
a  firm  order  has  been  received  for  the  manu- 
facture of  one  hundred  of  the  high  voltage 
electric  capacitors. 

It  is  expected  that  the  instant  operation 
will  identify  major  arms/munitions  smug- 
gling routes  and  organizations  and  will  re- 
sult in  successful  prosecutions. 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

U.S.  Customs  Service. 

August  4.  1989. 
Reply  to  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner. 

attn  of:  (Enforcement)/Pacific  Region. 
Subject:  Request  for  Foreign  Travel— Oper- 
ation QUARRY. 
To:  Assistant  Commissioner  (Enforcement). 
Thru:  Director.  Special  Investigations  Divi- 
sion. 
The  following  information  relates  to  pro- 
posed travel  of  Senior  Special  Agent  Daniel 
Supnick  from  San  Diego.  California  to  Lon- 
don. England  as  a  function  and  In  further- 
ance of  Operation  QUARRY. 

In  the  course  of  initiating  the  above-cited 
Operation,  a  cooperating  manufacturing 
business  in  the  San  Diego  area  has  provided 
SS/A  Supnick  with  cover  within  that  com- 
pany. SS  A  Supnick  is  currently  posing  as 
that  manufacturers  manager  for  export  and 
finance.  A  meeting  has  been  requested  by  the 
*  *  *  with  the  concurrence  of  CA/London  and 
cooperating  British  authorities  to  take  place 
between  the  cooperating  company's  Chief 
Executive  Officer,  the  U/C  agent,  subjects  in 
the  U.K.  and  representatives  of  the'end-user 
country,  which  has  been  identified  as  Iraq. 

A  firm  date  for  that  meeting  should  be 

forthcoming  within  the  next  three  weeks. 
Due  to  the  possible  short  notice  between  the 
actual  meeting  dates,  this  request  is  being 
submitted  at  this  time  to  allow  all  authoriz- 
ing officials  the  necessary  time  to  review 
this  request. 

A.  Name  of  Employee:  Senior  Spe- 
cial Agent  attached  to  the  SAC/San  Diego. 
California. 

B.  Necessity  for  Travel:  A  meeting  is  being 
brokered  between  the  cooperating  company 
(and  U/C  agent)  and  the  subjects  and  end- 
users  involved  in  the  attempted  acquisition 
and  illegal  exportydiversion  of  controlled 
technology  from  the  U.S.  through  the  U.K. 
to  Iraq  for  use  in  a  nuclear-related  missile 

program.   .    Prior   to   requesting    that 

such  a  meeting  be   arranged,   contact. was 

made  between  the  U/C  agent  and .  CR. 

CA'London.  After  discussion  between  CR 
Rowley  and  cooperating  British  authorities, 
it  was  requested  by  CA/London  that  such  a 
meeting  be  requested  to  take  place  at  the 
U.K.  subjects'  place  of  business.  The  CI  and 
SAC/San  Diego  are  currently  awaiting  a  re- 
sponse from  the  U.K.  subject  company  to 
confirm  the  dates  of  that  meeting.  During 
the  proposed  meeting,  negotiations  will  be 
conducted  to  further  the  business  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  hardware  sought  by 
Iraq.  More  importantly  though,  the  U/C 
agent  will  elicit  that  conversation  and  de- 
velop the  evidence  necessary  to:  (1)  fully 
identify  all  of  the  subjects  of  this  investiga- 
tion; (2)  further  and  expand  the  investiga- 
tion; (3)  fully  determine  the  extent  of  the 
subjects'  Involvement  in  this  scheme,  to  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  in  the  U.S.  any  violations 


of  law  in  which  the  subjects  are  participat- 
ing. For  this  initial  meeting  it  is  crucial 
(and  has  been  included  in  the  U/C  operation 
proposal)  that  the  CI  be  present  to  discuss 
technical  matters  relating  to  the  technology 
being  ordered  by  the  subjects.  After  this  trip 
the  CI's  involvement  should  be  greatly  re- 
duced and  subsequent  negotiations  will  be 
handled  by  the  U/C  agent.  U.K.  authorities 
have  already  given  their  stamp  of  approval 
for  this  meeting  and  have  authorized  the 
electronic  monitoring  and  recording  of  the 
U/C  contacts  in  the  U.K. 

C.  Case  Synopsis:  The  SAC/San  Diego  re- 
quested authorization  to  initiate  an  under- 
cover operation  based  in  the  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia area,  with  undercover  contacts  antici- 
pated to  be  made  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  Europe  and  possibly  the  Middle 
East.  This  operation  is  being  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  with  liaison  and 
support  provided  through  the  U.S.  Customs 
Attache— London.  U.K.  by  H.M.  Customs  and 
Excise  .  The  investigation  is  antici- 
pated to  last  anywhere  from  six  months  to  a 
year  and  will  be  directed  toward  identifying 
and  penetrating  criminal  organizations  sus- 
pected of  illegally  attempting  to  acquire  re- 
stricted and  controlled  U.S.  technology  for 
export  and  diversion  to  Iraq.  The  operation 
will  require  the  extensive  use  of  at  least  one 
U.S.  Customs  undercover  special  agent  and 
initially  the  participation  of  a  cooperating 

individual    whose    .    The    undercover 

agent  is  assuming  the  role  of  an  export/fi- 
nance consultant  for  the  cooperating  cor- 
poration and  is  holding  a  title  in  that  com- 
pany, as  well.  The  investigation  has  already 
begun  with  liaison  having  been  established 
between  SAC/San  Diego.  CA.  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms   Attache/London.    England    and    H.M. 

Customs  and  Excise  offices  strongly 

support  this  operation.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  U/C  operation  will  continue  for  up  to 
twelve  (12)  months. 

The  objectives  of  the  undercover  operation 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  Identify  all  individuals  and  businesses 
that  are  associated  wli,h  the  U.K. -based  sub- 
ject company  both  within  and  outside  the 
U.K.  who  are  involved  in  the  illegal  acquisi- 
tion of  military  material  for  Iraq. 

(2)  To  attempt  to  corroborate  the  associa- 
tion of  persons  and  firms  in  the  U.S.  (pre- 
viously Identified)  with  the  subject  U.K.- 
based  company. 

(3)  To  enter  Into  an  agreement  to  provide 
the  controlled  technology  to  the  subject 
U.K. -based  company  through  a  U.S. -based 
contact  (individual  or  firm)  and  then  either 
damage  or  substitute  the  goods  and  trace 
their  route  from  the  U.S.  via  England  to 
Iraq. 

(4)  To  expose  and  prosecute  those  persons 
and  corporations  involved  in  the  illegal  ex- 
port^diverslon  of  contraband  technology 
from  the  U.S.  to  Iraq. 

(5)  To  develop  additional  intelligence  and 
information  concerning  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
missile  program  for  purposes  of  initiating 
other  spin-off  and  collateral  investigations. 

***** 
With  the  total  coopiwation  of  the  British 
authorities  and  the  local  cooperating  indi- 
vidual and  company.  SAC/San  Diego  has  pro- 
posed to  enter  into  continued  negotiations 
through  the  use  of  an  undercover  agent  high- 
ly experienced  in  these  investigations,  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  and  obtaining  that 
evidence  necessary  to  prosecute  the  subjects 
of  this  investigation. 

Any  overt  investigation  has  proven  to  be 
unsuccessful  in  the  past  and  this  opportunity 
should  be  seized  to  identify,  expose  and  pros- 


ecute any  violators  of  U.S.  and  British  law 
as  related  to  the  illegal  acquisition,  export 
and  diversion  of  U.S.  technology  to  a  pro- 
scribed country. 

A  local  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  who  is 
Chief  of  the  Fraud  Section.  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  California  has  endorsed  the  proposed 
undercover  operation  and  has  volunteered  to 
monitor  its  progress  and  offered  his  support 
in  guiding  the  operation  towards  a  successful 
conclusion.  The  British  authorities  con- 
tacted by  CA/London  have  also  added  their 
total  support  to  his  proposed  operation  and 
SAC/San  Diego  was  advised  recently  that  the 
British  Prime  Minister  was  advised  of  the 
status  of  this  investigation  and  is  very  much 
interested  in  its  progress  and  successful  out- 
come. 

In  mid-July  1989  it  was  learned  that  the 
subject  U.K.  company  had  received  a  firm 
order  for  one  hundred  of  the  identified  ca- 
pacitors. The  cooperating  company  was  then 
notified  by  the  subject  firm  and  an  inquiry 
was  put  to  the  cooperating  company,  as  to 
whether  the  order  should  be  foUoweq^up  by 
direct  negotiations  with  the  end-user  in  Iraq. 
After  discussing  this  option  with  Customs 
Representative  Susan  Rowley.  CA/London.  it 
was  agreed  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
have  a  meeting  at  this  time  to  take  place  in 
Iraq.  As  a  much  more  acceptable  alternative 
It  was  agreed  to  request  that  a  meeting  be 
brokered  by  the  subject  company  to  take 
place  between  the  CI  and  the  U/C  agent  (rep- 
resenting the  cooperating  firm)  and  the  end- 
user  representatives  at  the  offices  of  the  sub- 
ject firm  in  England.  U.K.  CR  Rowley  has  ad- 
vised that  the  British  authorities  have  al- 
ready agreed  to  such  a  U/C  meeting  and  have 
authorized  the  electronic  monitoring/record- 
ing of  that  meeting.  As  the  CI  has  an  unques- 
tioned expertise  in  the  area  of  the  tech- 
nology sought  by  the  Iraqis  and  is  known  to 
the  subjects,  it  would  be  a  perfect  setting  for 
the  introduction  of  the  U/C  agent  who  will  be 
posing  as  the  export/finance  consultant/offi- 
cer for  the  cooperating  company.  At  this 
meting,  all  technical  questions  should  be  re- 
solved and  negotiations  will  be  passed  on  (at 
that  meeting)  to  be  picked  up  and  continued 
by  the  U/C  agent.  Negotiations  will  be  car- 
ried on  from  that  point  with  the  primary 
goals  in  mind  of  identifying  all  persons  and 
business  entities  involved  in  this  scheme  to 
obtain  restricted  munitions-related  tech- 
nology by  Iraq  and  to  obtain  the  evidence 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  subjects  of  this 
investigation. 

D.  Person(s)  Visited:  Ali  Daghir.  owner 
(subject).  Jeanine  Speckman.  sales  manager 
(subject),  EUROMAC— a  business  in  England, 
U.K.  (subject),  and  others  as  yet  unknown  or 
unidentified. 

E.  Identity  of  Suspects  (Identified  to  Date): 
(See  "D"  above). 

F.  Country  to  be  Visited:  England.  U.K. 

G.  Proposed  Travel  Itinerary:  Departure 
from  San  Diego.  California  on  or  about  Sep- 
tember 7.  1989.  In  London.  England,  from 
September  8.  1989  through  September  15. 
1989.  Return  to  San  Diego.  California  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  1989.  (Above  dates  have  not  as  yet 
been  confirmed  and  are  only  approximate). 

H.  Proposed  Travel  Itinerary:  Round  trip 
from  San  Diego.  California  to  London.  Eng- 
land. Briefings  with  CA/London  and  British 
authorities  participating  in  this  investiga- 
tion and  U/C  meeting(s)  with  suspects. 

I.  Estimated  Costs: 

Airfare  Roundtrip  for  U/C  and  CI  S900  2  = 
$18(K). 

Per  Diem  at  $170/day  7  days  2  =  2380. 

Miscellaneous  travel  expenses  =  600. 

Total  cost  for  trip:  $4780. 


U.S.  Customs  Service  Memorandum. 

August  29.  1989. 
To:   Assistant  Commissioner.  Office  of  En- 
forcement. 
From:  Assistant  Regional  Commissioner  (En- 
forcement). Pacific  Region. 
Subject:  Special  Operation  Pftoposal.    'Oper- 
ation Quarry." 

Attached  for  your  review  is  Operation 
Quarry,  which  is  a  Group  I  undercover  oper- 
ational proposal.  The  goal  of  this  U/C  oper- 
ation is  to  identify  individuals  and  compa- 
nies operating  In  Europe  and  the  United 
States  that  are  attempting  to  obtain  items 
necessary  to  explode  nuclear  devices.  These 
individuals  and  companies  are  attempting  to 
procure  for  Iraq. 

This  memorandum  Is  a  request  for  oper- 
ational approval  and  certification.  Funding 
will  be  done  by  this  Region. 

I  have  reviewed  this  proposal  and  concur 
with  the  Special  Agent-in-Charge.  that  it  has 
merit.  Request  the  attached  be  reviewed  by 
the  Undercover  Review  Committee  at  their 
next  scheduled  meeting  as  this  operation  is 
currently  continuing  in  the  Group  II  cat- 
egory. 

Please  have  the  committee  contact  

of  my  staff,  to  answer  any  questions.  He  can 
be  reached  at  FTS  798-4692. 


U.S.  District  Court.  Southern  District  of 

California 
november  1988  grand  jury  criminal  case  no. 

900211 

United  States  of  America.  Plaintiff,  versus 
Ali  Ashour  Daghir  (1).  Karim  Dhaidas  Omran 
(2).  Wallid  Issa  Ahmad  (3).  Jeanine 
Speckman  (4).  Dafir  Al-Azawi  (5).  Euromac 
(London)  Limited  (6).  aka  European  Manu- 
facturer Center.  Ltd..  Atlas  Equipment 
(U.K.)  Limited  (7).  Defendants. 

Indictment:  Title  18.  U.S.C.  Sec.  371.  Title 
22.  U.S.C.  Sec.  2778— and  Title  18  U.S.C.  Sec. 
1956(a)(2)(A>— Conspiracy  to  Export  Defense 
Articles  and  to  Launder  Money;  Title  18. 
U.S.C.  Sec.  1956(a)(2)(A)— Money  Launder- 
ing; Title  18.  U.S.C.  Sec.  2— Aiding  and  Abet- 
ting. 

Department  of  the  Trejvsury. 
U.S.  Customs  Service  Memorandum, 

March  15.  1990. 
To:  Director,  Strategic  Investigations  Divi- 
sion Attention: 

From:.  Special  Agent  in  Charge,  Office  of  En- 
forcement. San  Diego.  California. 
Subject:   Operation    'Quarry  "   Eight- 
een-Month U.  S.  Customs  Undercover  In- 
vestigation Uncovers  Iraqi  Plot  to  Ob- 
tain Nuclear  Missile  Warhead  Detonator 
Components  from  U.  S.  Manufacturer. 
chronology 
September    1988:    SAC/San    Diego— Senior 

Special  Agent  learns  of  inquiry  by  a 

British  company  "Euromac  (London)  Lim- 
ited", aka  European  Manufacturer  Center 
London.  Ltd..  2  Western  Green.  Thames 
Ditton  Green.  Surrey.  England,  on  behalf  of 
Iraq  for  the  purchase  of  custom-made,  spe- 
cial order  electrical  (high  voltage,  low  in- 
ductance) capacitors  from  CSI  Technologies, 
Inc.,  San  Marcos,  California.  CSI  agrees  to 
cooperate  in  the  ensuing  investigation.  (Ca- 
pacitors are  electric  energy  storage  cells,  in 
this  instance  desigrned  to  dump  5000  volts  of 
electricity  into  a  trigger  in  order  to  detonate 
a  nuclear  missile  warhead.)  Investigation  es- 
tablishes that  the  capacitors  sought  by 
Euromac  are  U.  S.  munitions  items  regu- 
lated by  the  U.  S.  Munitions  List  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  States  Office  of  Muni- 


tions Control  for  Export,  and  export  to  Iraq 
would  be  denied  by  U.  S.  policy.  Further  in- 
quiries through  Customs  Attache,  London, 
disclosed  that  British  authorities  had  an  in- 
vestigative interest  in  Euromac  as  an  arm 
and  front  for  Iraqi  government  arms  procure- 
ment network.  Director  of  Euromac  is  iden- 
tified as  Ali  Ashour  Daghir.  an  Iraqi  citizen 
residing  in  the  U.  K.;  Euromac  is  registered 
as  a  company  whose  main  business  in  im- 
porfexport  of  foodstuffs  to/from  the  U.  K. 

September  1988-March  1989:  Negotiations 
conducted  between  Euromac  and  CSI  regard- 
ing design  and  pricing  for  one  hundred  (100) 
capacitors  to  be  manufactured  for  Euromac 
for  ultimate  use  in  Iraq.  Through  this  period, 
a  British  citizen,  Michael  Brian  Hand.  Is  rep- 
resenting Euromac  as  its  sales  vice  president 
and  representative.  At  a  meeting  at  Euromac 
with  Iraqi  representatives,  the  capacitor 
order  is  further  discussed.  Hand  discloses 
that  Euromac  is  an  official  purchasing  office 
of  the  Iraqi  government  which  had  done  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  business  in  procuring  mili- 
tary material  for  the  Iraqi  government  dur- 
ing the  Iran-Iraq  confiict  and  had  continue 
to  do  so  through  the  present  time.  Hand  also 
stated  that  although  the  Iraqi  government 
has  an  official  purchasing  office/representa- 
tive In  the  U.  K..  the  Iraqi  government  would 
use  Euromac  to  obtain/procure  more  sen- 
sitive/important items. 

Late  March/Early  April  1989:  Disclosure  In 
British/United  States  press  regarding  Israeli 
government  disclosure  re:  Iraqi  government 
nuclear  weapon  development  program. 

Michael  Hand  leaves  employ  of  Euromac 
but  advises  that  according  to  Daghir.  who 
had  returned  from  trip  to  Iraq,  capacitor 
order  is  still  active.  Hand  is  replaced  by 
Jeanine  Speckman  at  Euromac  and  negotia- 
tions continue  regarding  capacitor  order. 

April-September  1989:  Negotiations  con- 
tinue between  CSI  and  Euromac.  Speckman 
identifies  Iraqi  end-user. 

May  1989:  End-user  in  Iraq  is  identified  by 
Euromac  as  Al-Qaqaa  SUte  EsUbllshment. 
Ministry  of  Industry  in  Iraq.  (Subsequent  In- 
vestigation by  SAC/San  Diego  Senior  Special 
Agent indicates  that  Al-Qaqaa  is  a  fa- 
cility Involved  In  the  development  of  mis- 
siles/rockets and  explosives  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  Iraqi  government's  "Min- 
istry of  Industry  Si  Military  Industrializa- 
tion".) 

September  1989:  Order  for  one  hundred  (100) 
capacitors  is  placed  with  Euromac  by  Al- 
Qaqaa. 

September  11.  1989:  At  the  Cavendish  Hotel 
In  London.  England.  All  Ashour  Daghir  and 
Jeanine  Speckman  as  representatives  of 
Euromac  (London)  Limited,  and  Atlas  Equip- 
ment (U.  K.)  Limited:  Karim  Dhaidas  Omran 
and  Wallid  Issa  Armad.  as  representatives  of 
Al-Qaqaa  met  with  a  representative  of  CSI 
Technologies.  Inc.  and  Senior  Special  Agent 

of  the  U.  S.  Customs  Service,  who  was 

posing  In  an  undercover  capacity  as  Daniel 
Saunders.  CSI  Technologies.  Inc.'s  Manager 
for  Finance  and  Export,  to  discuss  and  to  fi- 
nalize the  exact  specifications  and  design  re- 
quirements for  the  nuclear  warhead  detona- 
tion capacities  sought  for  purchase  by 
Euromac  (London)  Limited. 

During  that  meeting  In  London.  England. 
Omran  and  Ahmad  made  it  a  requirement 
that  the  nuclear  warhead  detonation  and 
other  military  capacitors  they  sought  to 
purchase  from  CSI  Technologies,  Inc.  be 
made  to  military  specifications  and  military 
standards.  Omran  and  Ahmad,  when  Initially 
asked  for  what  specific  end-use  the  nuclear 
warhead  detonation  capacitors  they  wanted 
to  purchase  were  required,  they  stated  that 
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they  were  to  be  used  for  "laser  applica- 
tions"; however,  when  questioned  further, 
they  stated  that  those  capacitors  were  actu- 
ally intended  to  be  used  for  an  "aero-space" 
application.  A  discussion  took  place  regard- 
ing the  export  of  the  nuclear  warhead  deto- 
nation capacitors  from   the  United  States. 

wherein  Daghir  asked  Special  Agent 'if 

an  export  license  would  be  required  to  export 
the  nuclear  warhead  detonation  capacitors 
from  the  United  States  and  to  which  Special 

Agent responded  by  advising  him  that 

an  export  license  would  be  required  and  that 
an  export  license  would  probably  not  be  ap- 
proved or  issued  for  those  capacitors  if  the 
Republic  of  Iraq  was  designated  as  the  end- 
user.  Speckman  stated  that  they  would  also 
have  a  similar  problem  In  trying  to  export 
the  nuclear  warhead  detonation  capacitors 
from  the  U.K.  to  the  Republic  of  Iraq. 

During  the  meeting.  Daghir  and  Speckman 
discussed  with  Special  Agent how  to  de- 
scribe or  misdescribe  the  nuclear  warhead 
detonation  capacitors  so  that,  as  Speckman 
said.  "It  wouldn't  create  any  problems",  and 
at  which  point.  Daghir  added.  "We  do  the 
same  thing  like  with  the  Scottish  company 
*  *  *  " 

During  the  meeting.  Daghir  stated  that  the 
money  Intended  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  the  nuclear  warhead  detonation  capacitors 
had  already  been  transferred  to  the  Iraqi  em- 
bassy in  London  and  was  Immediately  avail- 
able and  Daghir  stated  to  the  CSI  Tech- 
nologies.   Inc.    representative    and    Special 

Agent "We  don't  want  you  to  include  a 

single  dollar  for  us  *  *  *  we  don't  want  any- 
thing "  with  regards  to  a  commission  on  the 
sale  of  the  nuclear  warhead  detonation  and 
other  military  capacitors;  Daghir  further 
stated  that.  "Because  I  am  an  Iraqi  *  *  •  so 
I  am  like  that  *  *  *  I  am  an  English  com- 
pany, but  I  am  Iraqi  *  •  *  if  I  profit  my  coun- 
try, it  is  for  me  a  profit  *  *  *  if  my  country 
will  *  »  *  use  this  one.  and  make  use  of  it. 
it's  for  me  a  profit." 

Also  at  that  meeting.  Iraqis  requested  that 
the  undercover  agent  visit  Iraq  to  discuss 
other  needs  of  Iraqi  end-user;  requirement 
for  the  construction  of  a  capacitor  manufac- 
turing facility  in  Iraq;  requirement  for  high- 
speed electric  switches  also  set  for  the  by 
Karim  Omran. 

September  12.  1989:  In  a  telephone  con- 
versation between  Jeanine  Speckman  in  Sur- 
rey. England  and  Special  Agent .  they 

discussed  the  misdescription  of  the  capaci- 
tors for  export  purposes  and  Speckman  sug- 
gested that  the  nuclear  warhead  detonation 
and  other  military  capacitors  be 
misdescribed  as  for  use  in  "computer  room 
air-conditioning  units". 

September  1989:  A  company  operated  by 
two  (2)  Iraqis  in  Italy,  named  "Euromac"  is 
raided  by  Italian  authorities  for  its  alleged 
Involvement  in  illegal  export  of  munitions 
items  from  Italy  to  Iraq  and  misdescribing 
items  as  "air-conditioning  equipment". 

September-December  1989:  Daghir  advised 
undercover  agent  that  Al-Qaqaa's  represent- 
atives will  attend  test  of  capacitors  in  Cali- 
fornia at  CSI's  factory  and  advise  of  export 
route  through  a  United  States-based  associ- 
ate of  theirs.  Money  for  payment  of  capaci- 
tors is  wire-transferred  to  CSI  from  British 
bank.  Undercover  agent  is  urged  to  visit  end- 
user  Al-Qaqaa  in  Baghdad  and  is  promised 
millions  of  dollars  in  business  with  that  and 
other  Iraqi  end-users.  Al-Qaqaa  invites  un- 
dercover agent  to  be  its  guest  in  Baghdad. 

Daghir  also  advises  undercover  agent  that 
shipment  to  Euromac  is  not  possible  as 
Euromac  (London)  Limited  is  no  longer  in 
business  or  operating.  Now  doing  business  as 
"Atlas  Equipment  (U.  K.)  Limited". 


January  1990:  Daghir  advises  undercover 
agent  that  Al-Qaqaa  representatives  will  not 
visit  United  States.  Daghir  directs  under- 
cover agent  to  shipment  to  "Atlas  Air  Condi- 
tioning Ltd."  In  England.  Subsequently. 
Daghir  directs  undercover  agent  to  rather 
ship  capacitors  to  Euromac  (London)  Lim- 
ited and  misdescribe  as  "air-conditioning 
equipment". 

February-March  1990:  End-user  certificate 
is  received  via  Euromac  (London)  Limited, 
Identifying  end-user  as  •University  of  Tech- 
nology. Baghdad— School  of  Applied 
Sciences— Department  of  Applied  Physics" 
for  sole  use  of  capacitors  as  "CO-i  laser  sys- 
tem". 

March  1990:  Directions  given  to  undercover 
agent  to  ship  capacitors  to  Euromac  (Lon- 
don) Limited,  attention:  J.  Ajini. 


CSI  Technolcxjies,  Inc.. 

Capacitor  Division. 

March  19.  1990. 
To:  Euromac  London  Ltd. 
Attn:      Mr.      All      Daghir,      Ms.      Jeanine 

Speckman. 
From:  Mgr.  E&F.  C/0  CSI  Technologies.  Inc. 
Ref:  P.O.  IK/20/3/1. 

Ali/Jeanine.  Good  News! 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  finalized  invoice. 
We  all  agree  that  "air  conditioning  equip- 
ment" is  the  best  description  for  all  of  us,  as 
you  suggested.  If  you  so  advise  we  will  de- 
stroy/return end-user  certificate  previously 
furnished. 

As  the  original  terpis  were  25%  advance. 
75%  upon  shipment,  they  appear  on  the  in- 
voice. We  agree  it  is  now  paid  in  full.  Also, 
your  original  order  specified  GIF  London. 

Our  freight  forwarder  has  just  notified  us 
that  shipment  is  enroute  to  you: 

TWA  Flight  #760  Los  Angeles  to  Heathrow. 

Will  arrive  at  Heathrow.  London  on  Tues. 
3/2(V90. 

Late  momlng-TWA  Airway  bill  m\S- 
74482192. 

One  wooden  crate  97  pounds  (weight). 

Looking  forward  to  future  orders! 

Best  regards. 


Shipping  Documents  From  CAPAcrroRS 
Shipped  to:  EUROMAC  London  Ltd..  2  Wes- 
ton Rd..  Weston  Green.  Thames  Ditton. 
Surrey.  KT7  OHN  England. 

QUANTITY  ORDERED.  PRODUCT  NUMBER  AND 
DESCRIPTION.  CODE.  AND  QUANTITY  SHIPPED 

15.  4W039LNX  3uF.  3.5KV  electrical  capaci- 
tor. A.  15. 

15.  5W151LNX  0.5uF,  5.0KV  electrical  capac- 
itor. A.  15. 

15.  4W1138LNX  l.OuF.  3.5KV  electrical  ca- 
pacitor. A.  15. 

40.  5W1139TX  luF.  5KVDC  electrical  capaci- 
tor. A.  40. 

All  items  electrical  components  for  air 
conditioning  equipment. 

U.S.  (Customs  Service, 
London,  England.  April  2.  1990. 
From:  Customs  Attache.  American  Embassy. 
Box  52.  FPO  New  York  09509. 

To;  SAC/SD  Attn: 

Subject:  "Draft"  copy  of  summary  of  U.K. 
arrests  and  follow-up.  Details  may  be 
helpful. 

IDENTIFYING  INFORMA'HON 

EUROMAC  (London)  Ltd..  2  Weston  Road. 
Weston  Green.  Thames  Ditton.  Surrey.  Eng- 
land. U.K. 

All  Ashoor  Daghir  Al-Saldei.  DOB:  7/1/40. 
director    of    EUROMAC.    19    Drakes    Close. 


Esher,  Surrey.  England.  U.K..  holds  Iraqi  and 
British  passports. 

Jeanine  Celestlne  Speckman.  DOB:  12/20/48. 
export  executive  of  EUROMAC.  50  Bates 
Walk.  Addlestone.  French-bom/now  U.K.  cit- 
izen by  marriage  to  U.K.  national.  Surrey. 
England.  U.K. 

Touflc  Fouad  Amyuni,  salesman/consult- 
ant of  EUROMAC,  DOB:  Vb/53.  6  Fawcett 
Court,  Fawcett  St..  London.  England.  U.K.. 
holds  Lebanese  and  U.S.  passports/U.S.  pass- 
port #PO14013077  issued  14  August  1989  in 
Washington.  DC.  expires  13  August  1999. 

Joseph  Agini.  secretary/accountant  of 
EUROMAC.  DOB:  11/8/29.  110  Bamhlll  Road. 
Wembley  Park.  Middlesex.  England.  U.K. 

Omar  Latif.  DOB:  7/2/42.  station  manager 
for  Iraqi  Airways  in  London.  Iraqi  national- 
Deported  from  the  U.K.  on  3/31/90. 

On  the  morning  of  March  28.  1990.  H.M. 
Customs  &  Excise  [HMCE).  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  CA/London.  culminated  their 
code-nam^d  OPERATION  ARGUS  with  the 
arrest  of  five  individuals  Involved  in  the  at- 
tempted export  of  electrical  capacitors/nu- 
clear detonators  from  Heathrow  Airport  in 
London  aboard  an  Iraqi  Airways  747  bound 
for  Baghdad.  The  undercover  investigation 
was  worked  exclusively  by  the  SAC/San 
Diego  and  was.  by  far.  the  most  significant 
case  which  contributed  to  the  HMCE  oper- 
ation. 

Arrested  were  four  employees  of 
EUROMAC  including  All  Ashoor  DAGHIR 
AL-SAIDEI.  Director  of  EUROMAC.  three 
other  EUROMAC  employees,  and  the  Station 
Manager  of  Iraqi  Airways  in  London.  Search 
warrants  were  executed  at  Iraqi  Airways  of- 
fices at  Heathrow  Airport,  downtown  Lon- 
don.- and  also  at  the  business  premises  of 
EUROMAC.  It  is  alleged  that  EUROMAC. 
Iraqi  Airways,  and  several  companies  are 
part  of  a  sophisticated  procurement  network 
in  the  U.K.  involved  in  the  acquisition  of 
highly  sensitive  nuclear-related  technology 
for  the  G6vemment  of  Iraq. 

The  following'  is  a  brief  chronology  of 
events  in  the  final  days  and  hours  of  the  op- 
eration in  the  U.K. 

3/26  P.M.  EUROMAC  solicits  an  unwitting 
representative  of  a  small  freight  company 
based  at  Heathrow  Airport  to  pick  up  the 
dummy  shipment  of  capacitors  from  the 
TWA  cargo  shed.  The  capacitors  were  cleared 
.for  entry  into  the  U.K.  Freight  company  em- 
ployee puts  the  package  in  the  trunk  of  his 
car.  and  takes  them  to  his  private  residence 
overnight. 

3/27  A.M.  Freight  company  employee  deliv- 
ers the  package  to  EUROMAC  business  prem- 
ises. 

3/27  P.M.  EUROMAC  employees  (including 
DAGHIR  but  minus  SPECKMAN)  work  late 
preparing  the  package  for  re-export. 
EUROMAC  employee  AGINI  departs 
EUROMAC  with  the  dummy  capacitors  (now 
broken  down  into  two  smaller  boxes  which 
were  inside  the  original  crate).  AGINI  puts 
the  two  packages  inside  the  trunk  of  his  car 
and  takes  them  to  his  residence  overnight. 

3/28  A.M..  0664  AGINI  departs  his  residence 
with  the  two  dummy  packages  of  capacitors 
left  inside  his  vehicle  the  previous  night. 

0752  AGINI  arrives  at  Heathrow  Airport 
Terminal  3.  puts  the  two  packages  contain- 
ing the  capacitors  on  a  trolley,  and  wheels 
them  to  the  Iraqi  Airways  ticket  counter. 
Agini  is  met  at  the  Irawji  Airways  ticket 
counter  by  Omar  LATIF.  Station  Manager 
for  Iraqi  Airways  in  London,  and  EUROMAC 
employee  Touflc  Fouad  AMYUNI.  previously 
booked  on  the  flight  to  Baghdad  who  arrived 
at  the  airport  by  taxi. 

0915  Subsequent  to  check-in  procedure  for 
Amyuni.  which  included  a  first-class  upgrade 
arranged  for  by  Latif.  at  the  last  minute. 
LATIF  directed  an  unidentified  female  Iraqi 
Airways  employee  to  push  the  two  packages 
containing  the  capacitors  "alrside"  (mean- 
ing behind  the  counter  in  a  secure  area). 
HMCE  investigators  arrested  Latif.  Amyuni. 
and  Aglni  as  soon  as  the  capacitors  were 
alrside. 


1015  While  Euromac  employee  Speckman 
had  previously  arrived  at  Euromac  premises 
the  whereabouts  of  Euromac  Director  Daghir 
were  unknown.  Daghir  finally  arrived  at 
Euromac  and  was  arrested  by  HMCE  along 
with  Speckman.  This  triggered  the  execution 
of  several  search  warrants  including  Iraqi 
Airways  offices  at  Heathrow  and  in  down- 
town London,  and  at  EUROMAC.  HMCE  also 
executed  two  additional  search  warrants 
(one  in  North  Wales  and  one  in  Scotland)  not 
related  to  the  EUROMAC  case  but  also  In- 
volving the  illegal  export  of  technology  to 
Iraq  using  Iraqi  Airways. 

1120  HMCE  advises  the  CA/London  that  de- 
portation orders  were  previously  issued  for 
LATIF  and  DAGHIR  who  were  alleged  to  be 
Iraqi  citizens.  The  CA/London  was  told  by 
HMCE  this  was  ordered  by  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary  and  totally  out  of  their  con- 
trol. 

1348  CA/London  was  now  advised  DAGHIR 
was  found  to  be  in  possession  of  a  British 
passport,  accordingly,  the  deportation  for 
DAGHIR  was  withdrawn  and  he  was  re-ar- 
rested by  HMCE  and  would  be  charged  with 
Customs  export  violations  with  the  other 
EUROMAC  employees. 

3/28  Late  P.M.  DAGHIR.  SPECKMAN.  and 
AMYUNI  were  formally  charged  by  HMCE 
under  section  68  of  the  Customs  &  Excise 
Management  Act  of  1979  dealing  with  the 
prohibition  to  export  controlled  goods  Sub- 
sequent to  numerous  interviews  of  AGINI.  he 
was  released  and  formally  charged  pending 
review  of  evidence  gathered  during  the 
EUROMAC  search  warrant. 

3/29  A.M.  DAGHIR.  SPECKMAN.  and 
AMYUNI  initial  court  appearance.  DAGHIR 
and  AMTUNI  did  not  receive  bail  due  to  fear 
of  night  from  the  U.K.  SPECKMAN  was  re- 
leased on  bail  due  to  her  strong  connections 
in  the  U.K. 

Omar  LATIF.  Station  Manager  for  Iraqi 
Airways  in  London,  was  not  charged— de- 
ported from  the  U.K.  on  3/31/90. 
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Att  Mr.  Christ  Drougal  and  Mr.  Paul  Bee 
Von  Wedel.  Ref  to  MIL  No.  3  D  D  3..  Dec  1988 
we  list  hereunder  the  particulars  of  contract 
which  we  intend  to  open  its  1/c  through  your 
good  bank  suppliers  Euromac-European 
Manufavtuer  centre  CAPSOC  20-000-000-20052 
Monza/MI/Italy  TLX  351073  SURMAC-I  buy- 
ers state  establishment  for  heavy  engineer- 
ing equipment. 

Products  various  tools. 

Amount  ITL  56.951.410/- 

Contract  No.  570/88  in  24.11.88. 

Please  inform  us  your  agreement  to  fi- 
nance under  MTL  3  DIRCTLT  or  according 
to  option  B  to  cover  the  L/CS  through  other 
banks  in  order  to  enable  us  Uke  the  nec- 
essary action  regards  banking  dept  3  our  ref 
5-B/243. 
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Office  Memorandum. 

April  5.  1990. 
To:  Mr.  Corrlgan. 
From:  Thomas  C.  Baxter.  Jr. 
Subject:  Lavoro. 

I  followed  up  on  your  suggestion  about  a 
possible  connection  between  Banca 
Nazionale  del  Lavoro  ("BNL")  and  the  nu- 
clear triggers  that  were  seized  in  London.  As 
you  suspected,  there  is  a  connection.  Appar- 
ently, Von  Wedel  (a  former  officer  of  BNL 
who  is  now  cooperating  with  the  govern- 
ment) says  that  one  of  the  transactions  done 
with  Rafidain  Bank  at  some  point  referenced 
nuclear  detonators.  According  to  Von  Wedel. 
this  reference  scared  BNL  away  from  this 
particular  transaction,  but  it  is  possible  that 
the  lesson  the  Iraqis  learned  was  to  be  ge- 
neric in  preparing  the  credit  documentation. 
Thus,  it  Is  entirely  possible  that  BNL  fi- 
nanced some  of  this  material. 

At  any  rate.  I  have  been  assured  that  those 
conducting  the  criminal  investigation  in  At- 
lanta are  looking  into  these  connections, 
with  a  view  to  developing  additional  crimi- 
nal charges.  The  resignation  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  in  Atlanu  has  led  to  a  num- 
ber of  difficulties  in  that  investigation. 
These  difficulties  have  been  compounded  by 
what  is  perceived  as  interference  from  the 
Justice  Department  in  Washington. 

The  press  has  also  made  a  connection  be- 
tween BNL  and  the  detonators.  Attached  you 
will  find  copies  of  two  Financial  Times  arti- 
cles doing  just  that. 

Telegram,  March  8.  1989 
From  Central  Bank  of  Iraq  Baghdad 
8.3.1989. 

To  Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavore  Atlanta. 
Georgia. 
Test  15828  for  no  amount. 
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Reporting  office:  Customs  Attache,  London 
England. 

Short  title:  Euromac/Daghir/Speckman— Nu- 
clear Capacitors  to  Iraq. 

NARRATIVE 

After  deliberation  of  almost  two  days,  a 
jury  at  the  Old  Bailey  (Central  Criminal 
Court)  in  London,  has  returned  unanimous 
guilty  verdicts  against  All  Daghir  and  Jean- 
ine Speckman  for  conspiracy  and  the  illegal 
diversion/attempted  export  of  forty  capaci- 
tors to  Iraq,  allegedly  to  be  used  in  the  firing 
set  of  a  nuclear  bomb.  The  undercover  inves- 
tigation, worked  by  the  SAC/San  Diego  In 
conjunction  with  the  CA/London  and  H.M. 
Customs  &  Excise  (HMCE).  culminated  with 
the  arrests  of  Daghir.  Speckman  and  Amyuni 
(not  a  U.S.  target  who  was  acquitted)  in 
March  of  1990  as  the  capacitors,  which  were 
shipped  under  controlled  circumstances  from 
the  U.S.  to  the  U.K..  were  being  loaded 
aboard  an  Iraqi  Airways  747  bound  for  Bagh- 
dad. 

The  U.K.  criminal  trial,  which  lasted  seven 
weeks,  focused  on  two  major  issues,  the 
"special  design"  of  the  capacitors  (i.e.  for 
military  use  only)  and  alleged  entrapment 
by  the  U.S.  undercover  agent.  The  first  issue 
was  resolved  through  the  testimony  of  nu- 
merous experts  called  by  the  prosecution  and 
the  defense  from  the  U.S.  and  the  U.K..  the 
second  by  the  judge  who  dismissed  entrap- 
ment, and  the  unanimous  jury  verdict 
against  both  defendants. 

In  a  strong  and  emotional  appeal  by 
Daghlr's  defense  attorney  for  a  light  sen- 
tence. Daghir  was  subsequently  sen^enced  to 
five  years  in  prison  (maximum  was  seven 
years)  which  is  considered  very  strict  in  the 
U.K.  for  this  type  of  offense.  The  judge 
stressed  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  in 
spite  of  no  previous  convictions,  and  the  pos- 
sible consequences  not  only  for  the  Middle 
East  but  for  the  entire  world  if  the  capaci- 
tors were  to  end  up  in  Iraq.  Furthermore,  the 
judge  stated  the  sentence  was  to  send  a 
strong  message  to  others  involved  in  similar 
illegal  activities.  Daghir  had  no  reaction  and 
will  appeal  his  conviction.  Speckman  will  be 
sentenced  on  6/13. 

As  a  result  of  this  conviction  in  the  U.K.. 
this  case  may  have  far-reaching  implications 
on  the  use  of  covert  techniques  and  elec- 
tronic interception  on  export  cases.  HMCE  is 
extremely  pleased. 

OPERA'noN  Argus 
(These  notes  are  unattributable  and  are  for 
background  use  only.  They  may  be  drawn 
upon  only  in  the  event  of  convictions  of 
the  accused.— HM  Customs  and  Excise. 
June  1991) 

INTRODUCTION 

1.  This  case  involved  the  attempted  Illegal 
exportation  of  forty  (40)  electrical  capacitors 


specially  designed  for  military  use  as  con- 
trolled by  the  Export  of  Goods  (Control) 
Order  1989.  to  Iraq.  In  March  1990.  contrary 
to  the  Customs  and  Excise  Management  Act 
1979. 
The  company  and  personnel  involved  are- 

A.  EUROMAC  (London)  Ltd.  European 
Manufacturer  Centre.  2  Weston  Green.  Wes- 
ton Road.  Thames  Ditton.  Surrey  KT7  OHN. 

B.  All  Ashoor  Daghir.  19  Drakes  Close 
Esher,  Surrey  KTIO  8PQ.  Managing  Director 
of  A;  DOB:  01.07.40;  Iraqi  &  British  Passports. 

C.  Jeanine  Celestine  Speckman.  50  Bates 
Walk.  Addlestone.  Weybridge  KT15  2DQ  Ex- 
port Executive  of  A;  DOB:  20.12.48;  French  & 
British  Passports. 

D.  Toufic  (TED)  Fouad  Amyuni.  6  Fawcett 
Court.  Fawcett  Street.  London  SWIO  9HW. 
Sales  Mgr/Consultant  of  A;  DOB:  05.01.53; 
Lebanese  &  American  Passports. 

BACKGROUND 

2.  Euromac  (London)  Ltd.  traded  as  a  gen- 
eral sales  company  for  goods,  mainly  heating 
and  ventilation  equipment,  for  export  to 
Iraq.  Managing  Director  AH  Daghir  also  ran 
other  companies  from  the  same  premises 
namely,  Atlas  (foods)  Ltd— (fast  food  com- 
pany, ceased  trading).  Atlas  Equipment  (UK) 
Ltd— (general  sales  to  Iraq),  Keencloud  Ltd— 
(property  management  company).  In  addi- 
tion to  Daghir.  Speckman  and  Amyuni  the 
company  employed  a  bookeeper/general  driv- 
er. Joseph  Agini.  and  a  secretary. 

3.  In  September  1988  an  American  company 
specialising  in  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  capacitors  CSI  Technologies  Inc.  San 
Marcos.  California,  received  an  enquiry  from 
its  UK  representative  regarding  the  purchase 
of  capacitors.  From  the  specifications 
quoted,  the  president  of  CSI  (Jerry 
Kowalsky)  suspected  that  the  capacitors 
may  have  been  for  use  in  a  nuclear  device, 
and  reported  his  suspicions  to  the  US  Cus- 
toms Service. 

4.  On  the  instructions  of  US  Customs 
Kowalsky  esUblished  that  the  Initial 
enquiry  had  come  from  Euromac  (London) 
Ltd.  who  were  attempting  to  source  the  ca- 
pacitors, for  end-use  in  Iraq,  and  started  to 
negotiate  with  Euromac  directly. 

IN%'ESTIGATION 

5.  US  Customs  were  kept  aware  of  the  ne- 
gotiations on  price  and  specifications,  and  In 
September  1989  a  meeting  was  arranged  in 
London  between  the  manufacturer  (CSI). 
Euromac.  and  the  Iraqi  end-user.  Present  at 
that  meeting  in  the  Cavendish  Hotel  on  11th 
September  1989  were  All  Daghir  and  Jeanine 
Speckman  of  Euromac.  2  Iraqi  engineers 
from  the  Alqaqaa  State  Establishment. 
Jerry  Kowalsky.  President  of  CSI.  and  an  un- 
dercover US  Customs  Officer.  Daniel 
Supnick.  acting  as  Dan  Saunders  the  export 
finance  manager  of  CSI.  The  meeting  was 
tape  recorded,  and  monitored  by  HM  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  Investigation  Division  Offi- 
cers. 

6.  During  the  meeting  the  final  specifica- 
tions required  for  the  capacitors  were  dis- 
cussed. Problems  with  export  licensing  re- 
quirements both  here  and  in  the  USA  were 
discussed,  and  various  ways  of  circumvent- 
ing the  requirements  were  mooted.  Supnick 
told  the  meeting  that  he  thought  that  the 
capacitors  were  for  use  in  some  kind  of  rock- 
et. Altitude  specifications  were  requested  to- 
gether with  the  requirement  to  withstand 
25g  vibration,  and  all  specifications  to  meet 
military  standards.  One  of  the  Iraqi  engi- 
neers said  that  the  use  was  to  be  "One  Shot 
Aerospace  Application  ".  Daghir  made  it 
clear  that  Euromac  were  not  going  to  receive 
a  sales  commission  jjn  the  deal,  ".  .  .  if  I 
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profit  my  country,  it  is  for  me  a  profit  .  . 
he  said.  A  final  order  for  the  capacitors  was 
aKreed.  endorsed  with  the  shipping  terms  as 
FOB  San  Diego  to  Euromac  (London)  Ltd. 

7.  Subsequent  communication  with 
Euromac  and  Alqaqaa  from  CSI  was  all  on 
the  directions  of  US  Customs.  Telephone 
calls  to  Euromac  by  Supnick  acting  as  the 
export  finance  manager  of  CSI  were  recorded 
by  Supnick.  Discussions  concerned  the  man- 
ufacture, the  testing  of  the  capacitors  to  en- 
sure the  very  low  inductance  needed,  a  pos- 
sible visit  by  CSI  to  Iraq,  the  misdescription 
of  the  capacitors  on  export  from  the  USA. 
and  the  preference  by  CSI  for  a  domestic 
(US)  delivery.  Supnick  told  Daghir  that  CSI 
knew  that  the  end  application  of  the  capaci- 
tors was  for  nuclear  warheads.  An  end-user 
certificate  was  supplied  to  CSI  via  Euromac 
detailing  the  end-use  application  aa  COj 
laser  system,  and  the  end-user  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Technology.  Dept  of  Applied  Physics. 
Baghdad. 

8.  Delivery  instructions  were  finally  given 
to  CSI  to  ship  the  capacitors  to  the  UK  on 
15th  March  1990.  The  instructions  from 
Speckman  were  that  the  goods  should  be 
consigned  to  Euromac  (London)  Ltd.  for  the 
attention  of  Joseph  Agini.  and  that  her  name 
should  not  appear  on  anything.  The  final  In- 
voice described  the  capacitors  for  air  condi- 
tioning equipment,  as  agreed. 

9  On  20th  March  1990  the  40  capacitors  ar- 
rived In  the  UK  packed  with  a  further  45  ca- 
pacitors ordered,  at  Heathrow  airport  on 
flight  TW  760.  The  goods  were  packaged  In  2 
boxes  bound  together  Into  1  crate.  On  arrival 
the  crate  was  secured  by  Officers  of  HM  cus- 
toms Investigation  Division,  and  substituted 
by  a  similarly  packaged  crate  containing 
inert,  and  inoperable  capacitors. 

10.  Laser  Airfreight  Ltd.  a  Shipping  and 
Forwarding  Agent  were  directed  to  enter  the 
capacitors  for  Home-Use  by  Speckman.  and 
charges  for  duty  and  VAT  amounting  to 
£1346.59  were  subsequently  paid.  LAser  Air- 
freight queried  the  toriff  description  with 
Speckman  who  passed  the  query  back  to  CSI 
asking  If  It  would  cause  a  problem  with  re- 
exjmrt. 

SURVEILLANCE  AND  ARRESTS 

11.  Surveillance  was  maintained  on  the 
crate  as  it  was  moved  from  the  TWA  freight 
shed  to  Laser  Airfreight  on  26th  March  1990 
Laser  Airfreight  to  a  driver's  home  address 
In  Sunbury  on  26th  March.  Sunbury  to 
Euromac  (London)  Ltd.  Thames  Ditton  on 
27th  March,  where  It  was  taken  Inside  the 
premises  later  to  re-emerge  broken  down 
into  2  boxes  each  tied  with  string  to  assist 
carrying,  and  put  Into  Agini's  car. 

12.  The  2  boxes  were  then  taken  home  by 
Joseph  Aglnl  to  Wembley  Park  where  they 
remained  overnight.  Surveillance  was  main- 
tained on  the  boxes  the  next  morning  as  he 
took  them  to  Heathrow  Airport  Terminal  3 
and  met  Omar  Latlf.  the  Iraqi  Airways  Sta- 
tion Manager,  that  Toufic  Amyunl.  at  the 
Iraqi  Airways  Check-in. 

13.  Latlf  put  baggage  labels  onto  the  2 
boxes,  and  stuck  the  reclaim  tags  Into 
Amyunls  flight  ticket  for  that  mornings 
Iraqi  Airways  flight  direct  to  Baghdad.  After 
all  the  other  passengers  and  baggage  had 
been  checked-ln  Latif  directed  another  Iraqi 
airways  employee  to  take  the  boxes  alrside 
for  loading.  At  this  stage  the  boxes  were 
Intercepted  and  detained  by  officers  of  HM 
Customs  Investigation  Division.  The  words 

Saleh  Air  Conditioning  Factory"  had  been 
written  on  top  of  each  box.  Amyuni  was  ar- 
rested by  officers  of  HM  Customs  Investiga- 
tion Division,  and  Latif  (an  Iraqi  National) 
was  arrested  by  officers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Extraulition  Squad. 


14.  Daghir  and  Speckman  were  arrested  at 
the  business  premises  of  Euromac  (London) 
Ltd.  which  were  searched  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  Search  Warrant.  Daghir  was  Initially 
taken  to  his  home  address  which  was  also 
searched   under   the   authority   of  a  Search 

\jy  apMLnt 

15.  After  Interviews  at  Custom  House. 
Lower  Thames  Street,  London.  Daghir. 
Speckman  and  Amyunl  were  jointly  charged 
under  Section  68(2)  CEMA  1979  at  Heathrow 
Police  Station. 

16.  The  original  import  consignment  of  ca- 
pacitors was  secured  and  seized  on  arrival  in 
the  UK.  The  value  of  the  40  detonation  ca- 
pacitors was  US  $8,000.00,  and  the  value  of 
the  remaining  capacitors  packed  with,  was 
US  $2,475.00. 

TRIAL 

17.  The  specifications  for  the  40  electrical 
capacitors  were  examined  by  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons experts  from  the  UK  and  USA.  who  gave 
evidence  at  the  trial  held  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  Old  Bailey. 

18.  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry. 
Export  Licensing  Unit  stated  that  capacitors 
specially  designed  for  military  use  require 
an  export  license  to  all  destinations,  and 
that  no  export  license  applications  have  been 
received  from,  or  licenses  issued  to  Euromac 
(London)  Ltd,  European  Manufacturer  Cen- 
tre, or  Atlas  Equipment  (UK)  Ltd,  and  con- 
firmed that  an  export  license  would  not  be 
granted  for  capacitors  specially  designed  for 
military  use  for  Iraq. 

19.  The  trial  lasted  from  22nd  April  1991  for 
7  weeks. 


REFORMING  OUR  RULES  AND  CAM- 
PAIGNING DURING  THE  STATE 
OF  THE  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  wanted  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  address  very  briefly  two 
subjects.  One  is  the  subject  of  rules  in 
the  House  and  the  way  the  House  con- 
ducts its  business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  a  recent  experi- 
ence with  submitting  an  amendment  to 
a  bill  that  is  to  come  before  the  House. 
It  is  a  very  gemane  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  all  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  and  to  vote  on.  We  have 
been  denied  that  opportunity  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  We  think  that 
this  makes  a  travesty  of  the  so-called 
democratic  process  here  in  the  House, 
and  we  would  urge  that  these  rules  be 
changed  so  that  germane,  important 
amendments  can  come  to  the  floor 
where  the  democratic  process  can  pro- 
ceed as  our  forefathers  envisioned  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  all  of  the 
freshmen;  I  suspect  that  just  about  99.9 
percent  of  all  the  freshmen  who  came 
here,  campaigned  on  the  same  platform 
that  I  did.  that  they  wanted  to  come 
here  to  reform  this  institution.  They 
came  here  as  watchdogs,  and  I  will  bet 
that  a  number  of  those  Members  who 
returned  ran  on  that  same  platform 
also. 

I  would  submit,  and  I  would  chal- 
lenge, my  colleagues  on  the  Democrat 


side  of  the  aisle  who  came  here  running 
on  that  platform,  as  I  suspect  many  of 
them  did,  to  be  strong  watchdogs,  to 
please,  please  not  become  those  obedi- 
ent little  puppies  that  follow  their 
leadership  along.  We  need  to  vote  down 
these  rules  that  prohibit  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

The  other  subject  I  wanted  to  talk 
about,  just  very  briefly,  was  our  Presi- 
dent's very  excellent  campaign  speech 
last  night.  But  in  case  he  has  not  no- 
ticed, the  campaign  is  over,  and  he  is 
now  the  President  of  the  country.  I 
think  that  most  people  expect  a  bit, 
maybe  more  than  a  bit.  of  political  hy- 
perbole in  campaign  speeches.  They  do 
not  expect  that  of  a  responsible  Presi- 
dent who  is  giving  a  State  of  the  Union 
Address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  his  program  is  imple- 
mented by  the  Congress,  it  will  be,  in 
my  view,  a  prescription  for  disaster.  He 
has  recommended  the  largest  tax  hike 
in  history,  and  the  second  shoe  will 
likely  drop  when  we  have  the  health 
care  plan  which  is  going  to  require,  I 
suspect,  new  taxes.  Never  in  our  his- 
tory, as  I  understand  it.  have  we  ever 
had  a  tax  increase  that  has  reduced  the 
deficit  or  reduced  the  debt,  and  this 
time  will  be  no  different. 

Milton  Friedman  says  that  Govern- 
ment will  spend  all  of  the  money  that 
we  give  it  plus  ais  much  more  as  it  can 
get  away  with.  We  now  have  a  fragile 
recovery  from  a  double-dip  recession. 
My  concern  is  that,  if  this  plan,  or  any 
major  portions  of  it,  are  implemented, 
that  we  will  pull  so  much  money  out  of 
the  private  sector  that  we  will  absorb 
our  fragile  recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  Members 
of  the  House  to  cut  spending,  to  not  in- 
crease taxes,  to  promote  the  recovery 
rather  than  doing  things  that  are  going 
to  abort  this  recovery. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing,  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  commu- 
nicated  to    the   House    by    Mr.    Edwin 
Thomas,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SPEAKS  THE 
TRUTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
last  night,  in  this  Chamber,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  were  treated  to  a  rather  unusual 
event,  and  that  was  a  President  of  the 
United  States  coming  before  the  Na- 
tion to  tell  the  Nation  the  truth,  and 
to  explain  to  them  in  detail  the  means 
by  which  we  can  change  the  economic 
picture  of  this  Nation  from  one  of  con- 
tinuing to  lag  in  world  competition, 
continuing  to  lag  In  the  support  of  the 


wages  of  American  families,  to  chang- 
ing this  into  a  dynamic  economy  that 
not  only  will  have  skilled  workers,  but 
will  have  the  infrastructure  to  allow  us 
to  compete  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  President  Clinton 
came  into  this  Chamber  last  night,  he 
came  to  deliver  an  honest  speech  about 
the  facts  and  about  the  situation  that 
confronts  this  Nation,  and  he  did  that. 
He  presented  to  us  a  balanced  program 
and  addressed  a  number  of  needs  within 
the  American  economic  system  and 
within  our  society.  He  started  by  ex- 
plaining that,  while  we  are  experienc- 
ing the  beginning  of  what  we  hope  is  a 
long  recovery,  it  is  a  recovery  that  is 
not  creating  jobs  at  the  rate  that  we 
should  be  at  this  point  in  the  recovery, 
nor  is  it  creating  jobs  sufficient  to 
lower  the  unemployment  rates  in  this 
country  so  that  American  families  can 
again  have  economic  stability  and  vi- 
tality within  their  families. 

As  a  result.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  pro- 
posed a  short-term  stimulus  package 
that  would  provide  immediate  jobs,  im- 
prove the  infrastructure  by  using  vehi- 
cles that  have  already  been  legislated 
by  this  Congress,  but  not  fully  funded, 
dealing  with  the  transportation  infra- 
structure of  the  Nation,  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  our  national  parks,  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  many  other  agen- 
cies where  there  is  a  backlog  of 
projects  that  are  ready  to  go.  urgently 
needed  for  the  communities  of  our  Na- 
tion, the  opportunity  to  put  people  to 
work  on  an  immediate  basis.  He  also 
talked  about  providing  the  tax  incen- 
tives to  American  corporations  to  cre- 
ate new  jobs  on  a  longer  term  basis. 

That  is  the  easy  part  of  the  package 
that  the  President  presented  to  us.  and 
he  recognized  that,  and  admitted  that, 
and  told  the  Congress  that  it  would  be 
very  easy   to  vote  for  that  part,   but 
there  was  more  to  be  done  if,  in  fact, 
we    are    going    to    turn    this    Nation 
around,  and  help  its  people  and  provide 
an  economy  that  has,  in  fact,  a  future 
for  this  country  because  the  next  part 
that  he  came  and  dealt  with  were  the 
issues  of  deficit  reduction,  something 
that    many,    many    millions    of   words 
have  been  spent  on  in  this  Chamber, 
and  over  the  last  12  years  two  Presi- 
dents have  come  before  this  Congress 
and  railed  for  a  balanced  budget  and 
never  presented  one.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  voted  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  and  never  dealt  with  one, 
and    time   and   again    they    have    sug- 
gested to  us  that  they  would  have  the 
opportunity   to  balance   the   budget  if 
you  just  follow  the  prescription  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  tried  it  their  way  for 
12  years.  Unfortunately,  from  my  point 
of  view,  we  tried  it  very  often  their 
way  with  Democratic  support, 
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What  we  have  is  the  largest  deficit  in 
the  history  of  this  country  and  a  debt 


that  is  threatening  to  swallow  up  all  of 
the  expenditures  in  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  the  country,  a  deficit  that  we 
have  watched  continue  to  grow  as  the 
Congress  each  year  has  told  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  somehow  we  have  the 
answer,  just  one  more  gimmick,  one 
more  grand  scheme,  and  we  will 
achieve  deficit  reduction.  We  have  had 
budget  summits,  we  have  had  Gramm- 
Rudman,  we  have  had  walls  built  be- 
tween social  spending  and  defense 
spending.  We  have  put  caps  on  spend- 
ing. We  have  told  people  we  would  par- 
ticipate in  across-the-board  cuts.  We 
have  tried  it  all,  and  none  of  it  worked. 
Why  did  it  not  work?  Because  they 
were  all  designed  to  have  the  Congress 
avoid  making  the  tough  decisions  that 
needed  to  be  made.  It  was  a  political 
conspiracy  to  avoid  going  home  and 
telling  the  people  that  we  represent 
what  it  is  that  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  We  could  avoid  the  discus- 
sion of  raising  taxes  and  we  could  avoid 
the  discussions  of  honest  deficit  reduc- 
tion within  specific  programs  where 
the  Government  spends  the  taxpayers' 
money.  As  a  result,  the  defict  just  con- 
tinued to  increase. 

It  got  to  the  point  in  such  a  coverup 
and  such  a  camouflage  last  year  that 
no  Republican  would  introduce  the 
President's  budget.  These  are  the  same 
people  who  stood  in  this  well  last 
night,  who  have  talked  to  the  press  in 
the  last  24  hours,  and  said  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  not  offered  enough 
cuts,  that  he  is  not  tough  enough,  that 
they  expect  more  deficit  reduction. 
When  they  had  their  opportunities  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  they  chose 
not  to  introduce  their  own  President's 
budget  because  they  knew  it  would 
have  been  laughed  out  of  the  Chambers 
and  out  of  the  country.  It  did  not  ad- 
dress the  economic  problems  of  the  re- 
cession. It  simply  put  us  on  auto  pilot 
to  lead  to  higher  deficits. 

So  what  are  they  doing  now?  They 
are  suggesting  that  only  if  they  were  in 
charge  they  somehow  could  do  it  bet- 
ter. That  is  the  claim  they  made  before 
the  election.  They  lost  that  bid  with 
the  American  public.  And  what  the 
American  public  got  instead  was  a  very 
serious  President  who  understands  the 
depths  of  the  problem  and  the  courage 
to  come  before  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  and  explain  what  it 
means  to  handle  those  problems  and 
the  consetjuences  if  we  fail  to  do  so. 

The  deficit  is  not  just  an  academic 
discussion.  It  affects  all  of  our  lives.  It 
affects  the  lives  of  each  and  every  one 
of  our  constituents. 

As  a  liberal  Member  of  Congress  I 
strongly  support  social  spending, 
spending  on  behalf  of  women  and  chil- 
dren at  risk,  families  at  risk,  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  But  it  is  also 
very  clear  to  me  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  the  deficit,  money  simply 
will  not  be  available  for  those  kinds  of 
programs  for  the  kinds  of  investments 


that  we  need  to  make  in  our  children 
so  we  can  have  a  brighter  future. 

The  deficit  affects  our  business  com- 
munity, it  affects  our  home  life,  our 
ability  to  buy  a  home,  our  children's 
ability,  because  the  deficit  decides  how 
much  money  will  be  left  over  for  the 
rest  of  the  American  economy. 

There  is  only  so  much  savings  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  If  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  is  going  to  soak  up  that 
savings  for  paying  for  things  that  we 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  pay  for  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  but  chose  to  use 
credit,  then  that  means  there  is  not 
going  to  be  enough  money  left  over  for 
home  building,  for  new  business  starts, 
for  reinvestment  by  ongoing  busi- 
nesses, to  pay  for  a  college  education, 
to  pay  for  consumer  consumption.  The 
money  that  will  be  left  over  will  in  fact 
be  more  expensive. 

That  is  why  this  deficit  has  to  come 
down,  not  only  because  it  threatens  to 
become  the  greatest  expenditure  in  our 
annual  budget  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  because  it  threatens  the  eco- 
nomic underpinning  of  this  country. 

Fine,  during  the  1980's  people  appar- 
ently were  convinced  that  we  could 
continue  to  borrow  money  at  no  risk  to 
the  sovereignty  of  this  Nation  or  to  the 
economic  well-being.  Well,  frankly  now 
the  American  people  are  finding  out 
that  that  economic  theory  proposed  by 
President  Reagan  and  President  Bush 
carried  out  by  the  Republicans  and 
Congress  means  that  we  now  have  to 
pay  the  bills.  Those  of  us  that  are  left 
standing  after  that  activity  must  now 
pay  the  bills.  If  we  fail  to  pay  the  bills, 
just  like  so  many  American  corpora- 
tions, we  will  in  fact  find  ourselves  in- 
solvent. 

We  cannot  do  that,  and  President 
Clinton  made  that  very  clear  last 
night.  We  cannot  fail  to  pay  those  bills. 
We  must  engage  in  that  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

We  find  that  over  the  last  several 
weeks  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
other  newspapers  the  point  has  been 
made  time  and  again  that  big  deficit 
reduction  could  sharply  reduce  interest 
rates.  We  see  the  response  of  the  bond 
market  by  President  Clinton  proposing 
the  energy  tax  which  sends  a  signal 
that  if  in  fact  the  Congress  was  willing 
to  impose  an  energy  tax,  the  Congress 
must  be  serious  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion. And  that  is  in  fact  true.  Because 
you  cannot  get  to  deficit  reduction 
without  those  kinds  of  revenues  being 
generated. 

If  we  are  to  do  that,  that  means  that 
we  can  continue  to  provide  low  interest 
rates  for  a  continued  economic  recov- 
ery. The  President  has  said  time  and 
again  that  the  length  and  duration  and 
the  strength  of  this  economic  recovery 
will  have  to  do  with  interest  rates.  If 
we  are  not  serious  in  the  next  couple  of 
months  in  enacting  the  President's 
program,  interest  rates  will  start  to 
climb.  That  means  that  people  will  not 
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be  able  to  refinance  their  homes,  the 
new  home  buyers  will  not  be  able  to 
qualify  for  a  home,  that  those  who  are 
seeking  money  for  the  education  of 
their  children  will  pay  more  for  it. 
Those  of  you  who  charge  on  Visa  and 
MasterCard,  interest  rates  will  con- 
tinue to  go  up.  And  that  there  is  no 
middle-income  tax  cut  that  we  can  pro- 
vide that  can  make  up  for  that  increase 
in  interest  rates.  In  fact,  the  American 
people  have  had  more  money  put  into 
their  pockets  because  of  the  decline  in 
interest  rates  than  anything  that  Con- 
gress could  possibly  do  for  them. 

It  is  politically  more  popular  to  talk 
about  a  middle-income  tax  reduction, 
but  the  fact  is  if  we  went  out.  we  would 
be  borrowing  the  money  to  give  it  to 
you.  which  means  that  interest  rates 
would  go  up  and  you  would  pay  twice. 
You  would  pay  once  at  the  Government 
and  once  in  the  marketplace. 

So  I  think  when   President  Clinton 

took  the  time  that  he  did  last  night 

'  and  set  the  tone  that  he  did.  he  was 

talking  about  a  very  serious  matter. 

the  economic  future  of  this  country. 

Now.  he  understands  that  many  peo- 
ple did  better  in  the  1980's  than  others. 
We  created  many  millionaires,  and  a 
record  number  of  billionaires.  We  also 
understand  that  during  that  same  time 
a  very  small  percentage.  1  or  2  percent 
of  the  people  in  this  country,  were  ac- 
cumulating wealth  at  a  record  rate  and 
were  accumulating  income  at  a  record 
rate. 

Their  tax  rates  were  going  down. 
Their  tax  burden  was  being  reduced. 
Yet  families  and  middle-income  fami- 
lies, lower  middle-income  families, 
their  tax  rates  were  going  up,  either 
because  of  income  increases  or  in  fact 
because  of  the  withholding  tax  and  So- 
cial Security. 

So  what  is  he  suggesting?  He  is  sug- 
gesting to  the  American  people  that 
yes,  he  is  prepared  to  raise  taxes,  as  he 
said  he  was  during  the  campaign.  But 
he  thinks  we  ought  to  ask  those  people 
who  did  the  best  in  the  1980's,  those 
people  who  became  the  wealthiest  and 
who  did  not  pay  their  fair  share,  the 
time  has  come  for  them  to  belly  up  to 
the  bar.  to  help  us,  to  participate  with 
the  rest  of  us  in  this  country  that  will 
be  making  sacrifices  so  that  we  can 
have  a  long-term  economic  future.  He 
is  asking  that  their  tax  rates  be  in- 
creased. 

Their  tax  rates  back  in  the  late  1970's 
and  the  early  1980's  were  in  the  70-per- 
cent bracket.  Today  they  are  in  the  31- 
percent  bracket  or  the  28-percent 
bracket.  He  is  asking  that  they  go  to  36 
I)ercent  so  that  they  contribute  to  the 
all  important  deficit  reduction.  He  is 
asking  that  they  pay  their  fair  share. 

So  we  find  out  that  the  income  tax 
increases  will  not  affect  98  percent  of 
the  taxpayers  in  this  country,  because, 
unfortunately,  they  are  not  wealthy 
enough  under  the  Clinton  plan  to  be 
taxed. 
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He  has  asked  that  we  create  an  en- 
ergy tax.  Why?  Because  it  has  multiple 
benefits  to  this  Nation. 

Time  and  again  Members  of  Congress 
have  come  into  this  well  and  they  have 
said  how  we  have  had  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendency on  foreign  oil,  how  we  had  to 
have  independence  for  America,  how  we 
had  to  use  energy  in  a  better  way,  but 
the  Congress  has  never  responded  to  its 
own  rhetoric.  And  as  a  result  of  that, 
we  have  wasted  billions  of  barrels  of  oil 
in  this  country  in  inefficient  uses. 

We  have  paid  a  huge  environmental 
price  for  the  use  of  that  energy.  But 
more  importantly,  we  have  continued 
to  be  addicted  to  the  whims  of  the  for- 
eign nations  that  produce  that  oil  for 
our  consumption.  At  the  very  time 
that  the  President  is  asking  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  pay  a  very  small  broad- 
based  energy  tax  that  we  think  is  op- 
pressive, that  the  Republicans  tell  us 
they  will  not  accept,  we  see  that  the 
oil  ministers  are  meeting  in  Abu  Dhabi 
and  they  are  talking  about  just  raising 
the  price  of  oil  $4  or  $5  or  restricting 
the  flow  of  oil. 

Do  we  want  to  take  control  of  our 
own  energy  situation,  or  do  we  want  to 
leave  it  to  the  oil  ministers  of  the  for- 
eign nations  of  the  world.  I  think  we 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  Clinton 
proposal  and  get  the  benefits  that  this 
means  for  the  American  economy. 

We  know  that  this  energy  tax  will 
also  spur  a  new  level  of  investment.  It 
will  spur  new  investment  in  energy  ef- 
ficiency. It  will  make  American  manu- 
facturing more  competitive.  It  will 
make  it  more  efficient,  and  it  will  also 
increase  the  number  of  products  that 
are  available  for  American  manufac- 
turers to  sell  overseas.  So  the  Presi- 
dent has  dealt  with  the  issue  of  reve- 
nues in  his  package.  He  has  dealt  with 
them  in  the  most  progressive  manner 
they  have  been  dealt  with,  the  fairest 
manner  that  they  have  been  dealt  with 
in  over  a  decade,  and  he  has  also  pro- 
vided us  the  means  of  long-term  invest- 
ment through  the  energy  tax. 

He  also  recognizes  in  his  speech  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Government,  sac- 
rifice must  begin  at  home.  And  that  is 
why  he  announced  earlier  in  the  week 
and  again  last  night  his  reductions  of 
White  House  staff  and  the  cost  of  the 
executive  branch. 

His  intention  is,  over  the  next  4 
years,  to  continue  to  try  and  reduce 
personnel  and  the  cost  of  the  executive 
branch.  And  he  announced  that  he  ex- 
pected the  Congress  to  do  the  same.  He 
expected,  while  we  are  asking  the 
American  people  to  pay  a  little  bit 
more,  that  perhaps  Federal  workers 
will  have  to  go  without  a  cost-of-living 
increase.  Members  of  Congress  will 
have  to  go  without  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. But  when  we  consider  the  sac- 
rifice and  the  need  and  the  problems 
that  the  American  people  have  con- 
fronted, a  rather  small  price  but  an  im- 


portant one.  to  send  a  signal  that  we 
must  examine  every  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  these  kinds  of  savings. 
Now.  for  those  who  have  said,  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  and  in  the 
Senate,  that  the  President  has  not 
done  enough  in  deficit  reduction,  he 
has  made  150  specific  suggestions  and 
recommendations  for  deficit  reduction, 
very,  very  controversial,  a  great  deal  of 
emotion  and  a  lot  of  heat. 

The  President  has  taken  on  many 
special  interests.  He  has  told  many 
wealthy  farmers  that  he  is  no  longer 
going  to  ask  the  taxpayers  to  subsidize 
their  water  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  in  the  past  because  those  farmers 
can  afford  to  pay  more  for  the  water. 
He  has  said  to  the  mining  companies, 
we  are  no  longer  going  to  subsidize 
your  mining  activity.  We  are  no  longer 
going  to  give  you  land  at  $2.50  an  acre 
and  let  you  develop  millions  of  dollars 
off  it  and  pay  the  Federal  Government 
nothing. 

He  has  also  told  the  timber  compa- 
nies that  we  are  not  going  to  spend 
more  money  preparing  the  forests  for 
timber  sales  than  you  pay  us  for  the 
trees  you  take  off  it.  The  American 
people  cannot  take  that  any  more. 
There  can  be  no  justification  for  those 
subsidies. 

He  has  told  wealthy  ranchers  they 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  continue  to 
graze  their  cows  at  subsidized  rates 
while  those  farmers  and  those  ranchers 
who  do  not  have  access  to  Federal  land 
have  to  pay  the  going  market  rate  for 
land  to  graze  their  cattle,  that  the 
American  people  should  not  have  to 
participate  in  those  kinds  of  subsidies. 
Those  may  sound  very  small  to  many 
of  you  around  the  Nation,  but  those  are 
very  important  and  powerful  special  in- 
terests, and  our  phones  have  already 
been  ringing  from  the  cattlemen  and 
the  timber  companies  and  the 
irrigators  and  the  coal  miners  and  oth- 
ers who  think  they  have  a  God-given 
right  to  continue  to  have  their  hand  in 
Uncle  Sam's  pocket  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness activities  in  this  Nation. 

He  has  told  the  doctors,  the  hos- 
pitals, and  the  providers  of  health  care, 
you  are  not  just  going  to  continue  to 
have  an  unrestricted  right  to  send  the 
Federal  Government  a  bill  for  Medi- 
care. You  have  got  to  put  your  charges 
in  line  with  the  real  costs  of  delivery  of 
services.  You've  got  to  check  the  serv- 
ices you  are  delivering,  so  that  you  are 
not  doing  them  for  profit  as  opposed  to 
health  care.  Those  sacrifices  will  have 
to  be  made. 

The  hospitals  are  already  gearing  up. 
The  administrators  are  planning  their 
trips  to  Washington.  The  doctors  are 
rallying  around  to  prevent  this  from 
taking  place. 

Earlier  this  week  he  told  the  drug 
companies  that  they  cannot  continue 
to  profiteer  off  the  backs  of  people  in 
America  who  are  sick  by  charging 
prices  that  are  higher  than  anywhere 


else  in  the  world,  that  there  has  to  be 
some  reasonable  connection  between 
the  profit  you  make  on  selling  drugs  to 
sick  people  and  your  costs.  We  cannot 
continue  that  kind  of  subsidy. 

The  drug  companies  are  putting  to- 
gether their  lobbyists.  They  are  put- 
ting together  the  consortiums  and  they 
are  getting  ready  to  march  on  Wash- 
ington to  tell  us  that  they  cannot  con- 
tribute. But  the  fact  is,  they  can  con- 
tribute. The  fact  is,  they  all  must  con- 
tribute, because  all  American  families 
will  contribute  and  all  American  busi- 
nesses should  contribute,  because  what 
is  at  risk  is  the  future  of  our  country. 
If  we  cannot  achieve  this  deficit  re- 
duction, if  we  cannot  reduce  the  share 
of  American  savings  that  go  to  the 
Federal  Government,  then  we  will  not 
be  able  to  make  the  kinds  of  long-term 
investments  in  our  Nation  that  are 
necessary  for  the  future  of  our  children 
and  for  the  economic  well-being  of  this 
country. 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  Congress 
has  stumbled  each  and  every  time  in 
meeting  its  goal  of  deficit  reduction. 
The  Congress  has  reacted  each  and 
every  time  in  a  crisis  and  put  on  some 
elaborate  scheme,  but  nevertheless 
failed  to  reach  deficit  reduction. 

So  what  President  Clinton  has  pro- 
vided for  the  American  people  is  a 
means  of  measuring  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  determine  wheth- 
er we  kept  faith  with  the  President  and 
the  American  people.  Because  his  very 
specific  suggestions  for  spending  reduc- 
tions, within  each  and  every  depart- 
ment of  this  Nation's  Government,  you 
will  be  able  to  measure  whether  or  not 
Congress  did  it.  As  he  admitted  from 
this  podium  last  night,  he  did  not  just 
attack  the  concerns  of  others,  where  he 
may  not  have  shared  the  benefit. 

From  the  White  House  to  the  rural 
electrification  of  this  Nation,  we  con- 
tinue to  spend  millions  of  dollars  that 
can  no  longer  be  justified  but  heavily 
impact  his  State  of  Arkansas,  he  has 
recommended  those  reductions. 

He  is  not  saying,  "I  want  deficit  re- 
duction, so  I  want  Congress  to  reduce 
all  spending  2  percent  across  the 
board."  trying  to  escape  the  political 
liability  of  telling  us  where  it  should 
be  done.  He  is,  in  fact,  engaging  in  the 
political  risk  of  naming  each  and  every 
area  where  the  Congress  must  make  an 
effort  to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

Not  many  Presidents  are  prepared  to 
do  that.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
we  have  seen  one. 

He  not  only  had  the  courage  to  come 
before  the  American  people  and  talk  to 
them  about  deficit  reduction  and  the 
means  by  which  he  thought  it  could  be 
achieved,  but  clearly,  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many  pundits  who  said  that  he 
did  not  have  the  courage,  he  was  also 
here  to  tell  you  how  he  was  going  to 
need  an  additional  contribution  from 
wealthy  people  in  income  taxes  and 
from  essentially  all  Americans  in  an 
energy  tax. 
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He  stood  here  and  outlined  the  bene- 
fits of  that  program,  the  costs  of  that 
program,  to  be  honest  with  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  be  square  with  the 
American  people,  and  to  lay  it  out  as 
no  other  F»resident  has  done  in  this 
Chamber  in  over  a  decade. 
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The  question  that  must  now  be  re- 
solved for  this  country  is  whether  or 
not  the  American  people— as  they  read 
his  program  and  they  see  how  progres- 
sive it  is  in  terms  of  its  fairness  on 
raising  revenues,  they  see  how  serious 
the  deficit  reduction  is,  and  they  see 
the   long-term   investment  that  he  is 
prepared  to  make  on  behalf  of  Ameri- 
ca's   children    in    the    reform    of   our 
health  care  system,  in  the  investment 
of  new  manufacturing  capacity,  in  new 
industries  to  be  competitive  on  a  world 
market,  as  the  American  people  look 
at  that  plan  and  they  realize  the  bene- 
fits—will they  insist  that  the  Congress 
pass  this  package  and  not  pick  it  apart 
and  not  succumb  to  the  lobbyists  amd 
the  special  interests,  but  hold  together 
President  Clinton's  package  so  that  we 
can  get  back  on  the  road  to  prosperity, 
we  can  get  back  on  the  road  of  long- 
term  investment  in  the  American  econ- 
omy, and  in  the  American  people,  and 
American  families? 

If  they,  in  fact,  insist  that  each  and 
every    Member   of   Congress    do    that, 
then  we  have  an  opportunity  for  real 
change.  Then  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  put  the  ship  of  state  onto  a  direction 
of  long-term  economic  growth  so  that 
we   can  see  America  once  again  not 
being  just  the  largest  debtor  nation- 
owing   more   money   to   other  nations 
than  anybody  in  the  world,  and  imag- 
ine, that  is  what  has  happened  to  us  in 
the  1980's;  we  acted  like  we  were  rich, 
but   we   were   borrowing   money   from 
other  nations— and  our  distinction  now 
is  that  we  are  the  largest  debtor  nation 
in  the  world.  We  used  to  loan  countries 
more  money.  Now  we  are  borrowing  it. 
Should  we  continue  that  path  in  the 
1990's?  No.   If  we  follow  the  program 
laid  out  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  need  not  do  that.  We  can 
once  again  take  control  of  our  econ- 
omy, our  destiny,  and  our  place  in  the 
world. 

This  is  going  to  require  the  complete 
and  total  political  involvement  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  who  recognize,  as 
we  see  in  the  overnight  polls,  some  74 
percent  and  in  some  cases  79  percent  of 
the  people  say  they  support  the  pro- 
gram. When  asked  if  they  are  aware  of 
how  much  taxes  are  in  the  program, 
are  they  aware  that  cuts  are  in  the  pro- 
gram, they  say  yes,  they  still  support 
the  program. 

Sixty-three  or  sixty-four  percent  of 
the  people,  I  think  it  is,  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  more  taxes  be- 
cause they  want  the  changes  that  are 
envisioned  in  the  economic  plan  of 
President  Clinton.  They  want  the 
change  in  the  future  for  their  children. 


We  are  tired  as  parents  of  watching 
our  children  as  they  go  out  into  the  job 
market,  watching  the  insecurity  that 
they  feel;  the  discussions  we  have  at 
the  dinner  table:  "Am  I  going  to  be 
able  to  find  a  job  in  the  area  that  I 
studied  in  college?  Am  I  going  to  be 
able  to  find  a  job  with  the  training 
that  I  have?  How  long  will  that  job 
last?  Will  I  need  more  training?" 

My  generation,  for  the  most  part,  has 
not  had  to  face  those  questions.  Cer- 
tainly my  father's  generation  and  my 
mother's  generation  did  not.  People 
went  to  work  and  25  years  later  they 
retired,  30  years  later  they  retired  from 
the  refineries  in  our  hometown,  from 
the  telephone  company,  from  the 
cities,  from  the  county  government. 

Today  that  is  not  true.  We  launch 
our  children  today,  and  we  know  deep 
in  our  hearts  that  each  of  them  will 
have  to  acquire  skills  throughout  their 
lives.  We  have  watched  as  our  frifends. 
and  family,  and  our  neighbors  have  had 
to  bring  their  children  back  into  their 
home  after  completion  of  college,  after 
completion  of  high  school,  after  acquir- 
ing job  training,  because  the  wages 
they  are  earning  are  not  sufficient  for 
them  to  maintain  their  own  home. 
They  are  back  home  with  us. 

We  watch  as  families  struggle  to  not 
only  provide  a  college  education  for 
their  children  but  to  take  care  of  their 
parents.  My  generation,  somebody  said, 
was  the  sandwich  generation;  that  I 
and  my  wife  would  be  sandwiched  be- 
tween the  responsibilities  to  our  chil- 
dren and  to  our  parents.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand that  when  it  was  first  told  to 
me.  I  do  now,  and  so  do  many  other 
Americans. 

That    is    why.    when    the    President 
paused  in  the  speech  to  explain  em- 
phatically the  need  for  health  care  re- 
form, America  listened.  They  listened, 
because  they  understand  that  they  now 
see  health  care  no  longer  as  the  No.  1 
benefit  they  have  in  participating  in 
American    society,    but    perhaps    the 
greatest  fear   they  have  of  living  in 
American  society,  because  they  know 
that  health  care  can  foreclose  their  fu- 
ture. A  catastrophic  illness,  a  serious 
illness,  a  sick  child,  can  bring  about 
the  loss  of  a  child,  can  mean  the  loss  of 
our  retirement,  can  mean  the  loss  of  a 
home,  because  we  are  the  only  Western 
nation  that  has  not  figured  out  how  to 
deliver  health  security  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

When  our  children  turn  23  and  they 
are  not  in  school,  if  we  have  insurance, 
they  tell  us  they  cannot  be  part  of  our 
family  plan  any  more.  If  we  go  out  and 
try  to  buy  it,  it  damned  near  exceeds 
the  wages  our  kids  are  earning. 

If  our  wife  is  diagnosed  with  breast 
cancer,  or  a  husband  with  cancer,  they 
tell  us  they  are  going  to  cancel  us.  If 
they  do  not  cancel  us,  they  now  tell  us 
they  are  going  to  limit  the  benefits. 
They  are  only  going  to  take  care  of 
some  of  our  chemotherapy,   they  are 
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going  to  only  take  care  of  some  of  our 
illnesses.  They  have  deemed  us  too  ex- 
pensive for  their  health  care  plan. 

If  we  go  to  change  our  job,  they  want 
to  know  if  we  were  sick  before.  If  we 
say  yes,  then  they  simply  do  not  hire 
us  because  they  do  not  want  to  take  us 
on  as  a  liability  in  their  business.  They 
do  not  want  their  premiums  to  go  up.  If 
we  say  our  spouses  were  sick  or  our 
children  have  a  disease  or  a  serious  ill- 
ness, they  may  say,  "We  will  hire  you, 
but/we  will  not  cover  your  children  in 
our  insurance  plan.  We  will  not  cover 
your  spouse." 

How  can  we  pull  this  society  together 
when  we  cannot  even  provide  the  basic, 
basic  security  for  the  health  of  our 
families?  Every  month,  if  we  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  insurance,  we  are  given 
a  monthly  reminder.  They  tell  us  that 
our  premium  is  going  to  have  a  sur- 
charge. They  tell  us  if  we  go  to  the  hos- 
pital without  calling  the  800  number  on 
the  back  of  our  insurance  card,  it  is 
going  to  cost  us  another  $500;  if  we  did 
not  get  the  preapproval  of  some  clerk 
sitting  by  an  office  phone  telling  us 
whether  or  not  we  can  go  to  the  hos- 
pital, it  is  going  to  cost  us  more 
money,  or  we  may  be  liable  for  the 
whole  bill. 

They  tell  us  that  not  only  are  our 
premiums  going  to  go  up,  but  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  going  to  cut  back  the 
benefits.  So  America  understands  what 
the  President  was  talking  about.  Amer- 
ica understands  when  he  tries  to  con- 
vey to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  urgency  of  health  care  re- 
form, the  urgency  to  America's  fami- 
lies, and  also  when  he  tried  to  convey 
the  urgency  to  the  American  economic 
system.  This  economic  system  will 
simply  be  unable  to  compete  if  we  can- 
not get  health  care  under  control. 

We  have  all  heard  the  hundreds  of 
dollars  that  are  allocated  to  every  car 
that  Ford,  General  Motors,  and  Chrys- 
ler makes  just  to  pay  for  health  care, 
but  it  is  not  allocated  to  the  cars  that 
they  make  in  Canada,  that  has  a  uni- 
versal system.  So  when  the  President 
talks  about  the  long-term  well  being, 
he  is  now  going  beyond  deficit  reduc- 
tion, he  is  going  beyond  the  tax  in- 
creases, he  is  talking  about  the  kind  of 
country  we  want  to  be,  and  the  long- 
term  investments,  and  the  lifetime 
training  of  our  children,  who.  as  he 
said  last  night,  may  have  to  change 
jobs  seven  times  before  they  retire,  and 
will  need  new  skills  for  the  new  job  or 
to  hold  onto  the  job  they  have.  We 
have  to  have  the  ability  to  do  that. 

The  serious  and  fundamental  reform 
of  our  education  systems  are  necessary 
so  that  our  children  will  be  able  to  get 
a  first-class  education,  to  get  their 
first  job,  to  participate  as  citizens  in 
this  country  with  an  understanding  of 
our  democracy,  our  history,  our  cul- 
ture, and  the  world's  culture  and  his- 
tory; that  kind  of  long-term  invest- 
ment, the  long-term  health  care  invest- 


ment and  the  long-term  infrastructure 
investments  under  the  leadership  of 
Vice  President  Gore,  talking  about 
bringing  technology  to  American  com- 
panies that  they  now  only  discuss  but 
should  in  fact  be  in  place,  that  are 
available  to  lower  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  to  make  business  more  effi- 
cient, and  to  provide  new  jobs  for 
American  citizens. 

I  think  when  the  American  people 
get  an  opportunity  not  just  to  listen  to 
characterizations  of  the  President's 
plan  but  to  examine  it,  to  examine  it  in 
terms  of  their  income  and  the  burden 
-that  he  is  asking  them  to  bear,  they 
will  see  that  that  burden  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  long-term  return  for  this 
country,  for  their  families;  that  clearly 
we  do  have  a  choice.  We  are  beginning 
a  new  century  and  ending  an  old  one 
with  a  new  President.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  change  the  direction  of 
thjs  country.  We  can  do  that  if  in  fact 
the  American  people  want  it  done. 

Many  in  Congress  and  many  in  gov- 
ernment try  to  portray  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  fight  city  hall.  The  fact  is 
you  can,  and  the  people  do  it  every 
day.  They  do  it  in  your  community  and 
they  do  it  in  my  community,  because 
when  people  get  involved,  they  partici- 
pate in  the  system,  they  go  to  meet- 
ings, they  write  the  letters,  they  make 
the  phone  calls,  and  government  in  this 
country  generally  listens. 
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I  )vould  like  to  say  that  sometimes 
Me/ibers  of  Congress  get  50  phone  calls 
anfl  they  think  they  have  a  mass  move- 
ment going  on  out  there  in  their  dis- 
tricts, and  they  want  to  know  every- 
thing about  those  phone  calls,  who 
they  came  from,  and  can  they  talk  and 
meet  with  them.  That  kind  of  democ- 
racy has  got  to  be  brought  to  the  Clin- 
ton program,  because  if  it  is  only  going 
to  be  left  to  the  special  interests,  if  it 
is  only  going  to  be  left  to  the  lawyers 
and  the  lobbyists  who  represent  those 
special  interests  to  have  input  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  then  we 
will  fail.  We  will  fail  and  this  country 
will  fail. 

But  if  you  insist,  if  you  insist  that 
this  President  be  given  a  chance,  if  you 
insist  that  the  Congress  demonstrate 
the  same  kind  of  courage  that  the 
President  demonstrated  last  night  in 
coming  before  us  and  laying  out  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  then  in  fact  we  have 
an  opportunity.  And  if  this  plan  can  be 
put  in  place,  we  can  then  move  on  to 
the  additional  discussions  of  education 
reform,  and  health  care  reform,  and 
create  in  fact  a  new  agenda  for  a  new 
society  for  a  new  economy  in  this 
country.  That  is  the  challenge. 

It  will  not  be  answered  in  this  Hall, 
it  will  not  be  answered  in  the  Senate 
down  the  way,  unless  the  American 
people  insist  upon  it.  And  for  those 
who  suggest  that  this  is  not  the  plan 
they  can  support,   challenge   them   to 


come  up  with  their  own  deficit  reduc- 
tion, challenge  them  to  replace  those 
100  specific  recommendations  with 
their  own.  I  daresay  there  are  not 
many  politicians  that  want  to  do  that. 
Challenge  them  to  come  up  with  the 
same  level  of  deficit  reduction  over  the 
next  4  years  that  President  Clinton  has 
challenged  the  Congress  to,  and  chal- 
lenge them  most  of  all  to  do  it  without 
the  political  rhetoric,  to  do  it  without 
all  of  the  what  we  call  around  here  blue 
smoke  and  mirrors,  to  do  it  without 
the  gimmicks,  to  do  it  the  old-fash- 
ioned way,  with  honest  numbers,  and 
political  courage.  And  if  that  is  done, 
we  will  have  success.  We  will  have  suc- 
cess on  behalf  of  our  Nation,  on  behalf 
of  our  families,  and  on  behalf  of  our  fu- 
ture, because  clearly,  as  the  President 
has  so  eloquently  stated  last  night, 
that  is  the  challenge  of  this  program, 
that  is  the  challenge  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

He  did  not  just  come  to  Washington 
to  reside  in  the  White  House.  He  came 
here  to  use  the  White  House  and  the  of- 
fice of  the  Presidency  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  this  country,  to  make  life  a 
little  bit  uncomfortable  for  those  of  us 
who  sit  in  these  seats.  He  made  a  deci- 
sion that  he  would  challenge  this  polit- 
ical system.  He  made  a  decision  that  he 
put  courage  on  the  table  and  see 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  could 
knock  it  off. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  that  challenge 
was  given  to  this  country  once  before 
when  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
came  forward  with  a  plan  to  provide  for 
this  kind  of  economic  retooling  that 
engaged  both  in  raising  revenues  and 
serious  spending  cuts.  And  he  asked 
people  to  "write  Rosty."  and  the  peo- 
ple responded  around  the  country  as 
they  never  had  before.  But  the  Con- 
gress fell  by  the  wayside  because  the 
special  interests  got  here  before  the 
people,  and  we  did  not  achieve  the  defi- 
cit reduction. 

The  challenge  now  is  for  the  people 
to  get  here  first,  to  get  here  often,  and 
to  understand  that  they  have  the 
greatest  stake  in  the  outcome.  It  is  not 
whether  or  not  after  next  November 
there  will  be  more  Democrats  or  more 
Republicans  in  this  House,  whether  the 
President  will  be  up  in  the  polls  or 
down  in  the  polls.  That  is  not  what  is 
at  stake.  That  happens  every  2  years 
throughout  the  history  of  this  country. 
What  is  at  stake  is  whether  or  not  the 
economy  will  be  on  the  move,  whether 
people  will  have  a  chance  at  employ- 
ment, whether  young  people  will  have 
a  chance  at  education,  and  whether 
families  will  have  health  security. 
That  is  what  is  at  stake  with  this  pro- 
posal, and  it  is  why  we  must  support  it. 
and  that  is  why  we  must  encourage  the 
President,  and  that  is  why  the  people 
must  encourage  the  Congress  to  have 
the  same  kind  of  courage  he  dem- 
onstrated. 
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PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  STATE  OF 

THE  UNION  ADDRESS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Tucker]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  respond  in  the  hours  after  the 
President's  State  of  the  Union  Address 
to  my  constituents,  and  to  this  country 
and  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  lot  in 
the  past  few  hours  since  the  comments 
by  the  President  on  the  House  floor 
here  last  night  addressing  both  houses 
of  Congress.  We  have  heard  some  ap- 
proval and,  of  course,  we  have  heard 
some  criticism.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
today  to  set  the  record  straight,  to 
clarify  the  picture  for  America. 

We  Americans,  on  February  18,  1993, 
are  on  a  journey,  and  President  Clinton 
made  it  clear  last  night  that  we  are  on 
a  journey  in  a  new  direction.  Imagine 
us  all  in  a  wonderfully  big  shi^  travel- 
ing together.  We  are  all  together  in 
that  ship,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we  be 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  because 
whether  we  voted  for  the  President  or 
not,  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat  now. 

Yes,  we  have  problems  in  this  coun- 
try, a  spiraling  deficit.  But  that  prob- 
lem is  not  a  result  of  President  Clin- 
ton. It  is  of  course  a  matter  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  inherited  from  prior  ad- 
ministrations. 

But  it  is  not  President  Clinton's 
problem,  it  is  America's  problem,  it  is 
our  problem.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
problem.  We  have  a  problem  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  ship  to  a  new  horizon 
with  the  baggage  of  unemployment, 
with  the  challenge  of  fighting  the 
winds  of  change,  with  the  challenge  of 
finding  a  new  course  of  hope  for  people 
who  have  been  disenfranchised,  disillu- 
sioned, left  out,  locked  out.  left  behind, 
and  who  have  lost  a  sense  of  what  the 
American  dream  was  really  all  about. 

In  this  great  ship.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
people  of  every  kind,  yeoman,  a  cap- 
tain, a  crew,  all  members  of  the  ship, 
all  trying  to  get  to  the  same  destina- 
tion, a  destination  of  high  growth  and 
productivity,  a  destination  of  a  lower 
deficit,  trying  to  find  that  elusive  Uto- 
pia that  we  all  believed  in  when  we  put 
our  hands  over  our  hearts  and  said  we 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  tough  course 
that  we  must  take  to  find  this  Utopia. 
The  course  is  not  only  tough,  but  it  is 
new.  In  fact,  its  newness  makes  it 
tough,  because  it  is  unexplored.  We  are 
in  unexplored  territory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  America  was  founded  by  ex- 
plorers traveling  in  unexplored  terri- 
tory. In  fact,  when  they  were  traveling. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  always  those 
who  said  we  could  find  it,  and  there 
were  always  those  who  said  we  will 
never  get  there.  There  were  always 
those  who  said  that  the  world  is  round 
and  we  will  get  there,  and  there  were 
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always  those  who  said  the  world  is  flat, 
and  we  will  surely  fall  off  the  edge  and 
die. 
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This  is  an  hour  not  for  doomsday- 
sayers  and  not  for  naysayers,  but  for 
the  hopeful,  for  the  faithful,  for  the 
foresighted  and  the  visionary.  This  is 
an  hour,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who 
can  see  the  possibilities  of  what  a 
changing  and  a  new,  burgeoning  Amer- 
ica can  be.  This  is  an  hour  where  we 
must  grab  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
direction  of  America.  We  must  take  the 
doubters  and.  if  you  will,  put  them  in 
the  brig  and  move  forward  and  set  the 
course  for  the  new  America. 

The  way  we  must  do  this  is  we  must 
look  and  follow  very  closely  a  map 
called  investment  and  a  map  cailed 
fairness. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  naysayers 
have  said  that  investment  is  nothing 
more  than  a  cute  euphemism  for  tax- 
ation, and  much  of  the  commentary 
that  we  have  had  in  the  last  few  hours 
since  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  Address  has  focused  on.  has 
harped  on  taxation,  taxation,  taxation. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  very  persons  who 
have  criticized  the  President's  plan,  his 
very  thorough  and  comprehensive  plan 
focusing  on  and  hinging  on  taxation, 
are  the  same  ones  who  were  around  the 
same  side  of  the  aisle  for  the  last  12 
years  who  did  not  speak  much  about 
the  taxation  that  we  were  incurred 
with  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taxation,  unfortu- 
nately, is  a  necessary  evil  of  all  admin- 
istrations, whether  they  be  Democratic 
or  Republican.  The  question  is  not 
whether  or  not  we  have  taxation.  The 
question  is:  What  is  the  spirit  behind 
the  taxation,  and  what  is  the  spirit  be- 
hind the  plan  that  includes  that  tax- 
ation? 

Taxation  for  the  sake  of  taxation  is 
unfair.  It  is  shortsighted.  It  is  insensi- 
tive. But  taxation,  investment  and 
spending  in  order  to  engender  a  new  en- 
franchisement in  America,  to  provide 
an  inclusive  environment,  to  bring 
those  in  who  have  been  left  out,  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  empowerment  for  those 
who  have  been  powerless,  then  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  speaks  for  compassion 
and  sensitivity. 

For  so  long  we  have  had  an  adminis- 
tration that  has  been  going  through 
the  motions  of  administering,  but 
there  has  been  no  heart  in  the  thing. 
There  has  been  no  heart  in  the  admin- 
istration. 

Taxation  is  a  necessary  evil,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  taxation,  there  must  be 
liberation,  there  must  be  creation,  and 
there  must  be  a  means  of  construction 
so  that  there  are  jobs  and  there  is  eco- 
nomic empowerment  for  this  entire 
country. 

We  heard  about  the  economic  indica- 
tors that  indicate  that  we  are  on  the 
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road  to  recovery.  But  all  you  have  to 
do  to  find  out  what  road  we  are  now  on 
and  where  we  are  along  that  road  is  to 
go  out  into  America,  go  into  Middle 
America,  go  out  into  urban  America, 
go  into  rural  America,  and  you  will 
find  that  on  the  road  are  people  who 
are  crippled,  who  are  maimed,  who  are 
blind,  who  are  humbled  by  the  pros- 
pects of  making  ends  meet  not  only 
month  to  month  but  week  to  week,  day 
to  day,  hour  to  hour.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  are  in  this  boat  that  we  are 
traveling  along  on.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple, the  poor  and  the  huddled  masses, 
who  are  trying  to  find  the  Utopia  along 
with  those  whom  we  have  elected  to 
represent  us  here  in  these  hallowed 
halls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  begin  to  rede- 
fine and  understand  the  term  "invest- 
ment" in  this  society.  Investment  nec- 
essarily means  that  implied  within 
that  term  is  a  sense  of  faith  and  a 
sense  of  hope  and  belief  that  what  we 
do  today,  the  sacrifice,  the  cost  of  what 
we  do  today  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
far  greater  weight  of  good  that  will 
come  tomorrow.  For  if  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that,  then  we  should  never  tax.  If 
we  do  not  believe  that,  then  we  should 
never  invest,  and  if  we  do  not  believe 
that,  we  should  never  sacrifice. 

But  I  believe  that  President  Clinton 
understands  investment.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  he  believes  that  what  we 
do  today  will  be  for  the  betterment  of 
America  and  not  for  the  detriment  of 
America,    that   what   we   do   today   in 
terms    of    cutting,    spending,    raising 
taxes  and  investing  in  programs  to  help 
human     infrastructure,     public    infra- 
structure,   job    creation.    Head    Start, 
summer  youth  progrrams,  changing  our 
society     from     welfare     to     workfare. 
changing  our  society  from  an  entitle- 
ment society  to  an  empowerment  soci- 
ety. I  believe  that  he  understands  and 
knows  that  this  is  a  beneficial  exercise. 
Mr.  Speaker,  now.  we  must  ask  those 
who  do  not  agree  and  those  who  do  not 
see  to  come  on  board,  to  come  on  board 
and  to  realize  that  it  is  all  right  to 
criticize  taxation,  but  when  you  have 
taxation  like  we  have  had  in  the  last  12 
years,  and  the  people  who  are  out  there 
in  America  are  not  getting  any  of  the 
benefits  of  that  taxation,  then  that  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  heartless. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  taxation,  let 
us  make  sure  the  people  in  America,  at 
least  reap  the  benefits  of  that  taxation, 
and  then  if  we  are  going  to  have  tax- 
ation, let  us  set  the  record  straight 
about  what  that  tax  is  and  what  the 
burden  or  the  impact  of  that  taxation 
is. 

We  have  heard  people  say  that  the 
impact  is  that  the  middle  class  have  to 
bear  this  taxation.  That  is  not  true,  as 
the  President  pointed  out  last  night: 
98.8  percent  of  the  middle  class  will  be 
unaffected  by  this  new  tax.  Yes,  you 
could  have  talked  about  a  gas  tax;  yes, 
you  could  have  talked  about  a  coal  tax. 
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But  what  the  President  did  is  he  took 
the  tax  least  drastic  and  most  fair  for 
all  Americans,  and  when  you  look  at 
the  statistics  on  that  and  put  it  into 
context,  you  realize  Americans  who  do 
not  make  $30,000  a  year  will  not  suffer 
the  effects  of  that,  will  not  even  have 
an  impact,  and  those  who  make  more 
money  than  that,  an  average  family 
making  $40,000  a  year,  might  be  af- 
fected to  the  tune  of  $150  extra  a  year 
in  the  energy  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  small  price  to 
pay.  It  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
recuperation  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  homeless  people  that  you  and  I  see 
every  day  coming  in  and  out  of  our 
Federal  buildings.  It  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  devastation  that  we  see 
every  day  when  we  pick  up  the  paper 
and  we  realize  another  youth  has  shot 
another  youth  in  the  head.  It  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  when  we  look  around  and 
we  see  that  day  after  day  there  is  an- 
other carjacking,  another  robbery,  an- 
other burglary.  How  is  this  tied,  Mr. 
Speaker,  into  these  problems?  Because 
when  we  do  not  invest  in  our  people, 
when  we  do  not  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  some  other  viable 
means  of  livelihood,  then  they  end  up 
going  to  a  life  of  crime.  They  end  up 
living  in  a  life  of  squalor  and  homeless- 
ness. 

And  then  we  want  to  know,  and  we 
want  to  find  out  what  our  Representa- 
tives are  doing  about  it.  What  is  the 
President  doing  about  it?  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  is  anybody  doing  about  it?  What 
are  we  doing  about  it?  We  are  not  doing 
anything  about  it  except  criticizing 
and  sitting  back  and  picking  apart  a 
proactive  plan  instead  of  being  a  part 
of  a  ship  that  is  sailing  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

We  must  understand  that  today  is  a 
new  day.  and  we  must  make  a  change 
in  courage  and  in  faith  for  the  better- 
ment of  all  people  in  this  society.  We 
have  heard  rhetoric  in  the  last  few 
years  from  people  who  have  said  to  us 
that  we  are  going  to  help  people  out 
there,  we  are  going  to  fully  fund  Head 
Start,  but  they  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Clinton  has  pledged  himself  to 
have  real  change,  and  real  change  in- 
curs and  requires  and  necessitates  real 
commitment.  If  it  means  dollars  to  do 
it.  then  dollars  we  will  have  to  have. 

A  meeting  earlier  this  day  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  the  Raybum  Building  incensed 
me,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  were  those  who 
I  criticized  Mr.  Clinton's  plan  and  said 
that  there  is  too  much  money  being 
spent  on  summer  youth  employment 
programs;  those  programs  are  no  good; 
they  do  not  do  anything  for  the  youth; 
they  do  not  help  the  youth.  "Why 
should  we  spend  a  billion  dollars  on 
youth  summer  programs?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  you  that 
anyone  who  has  that  kind  of  criticism 
needs  to  come  with  me  back  to  Comp- 
ton,  CA.  and  needs  to  see  the  impact 
those  programs  have  on  young  people. 


Someone  who  has  that  criticism,  Mr. 
Speaker,  needs  to  come  to  me  and  jus- 
tify the  value  of  life  of  one  young  per- 
son who  is  turned  around  by  such  a 
program. 

It  is  easy  when  you  have  a  job  in  cor- 
porate America,  when  you  have  a  job  in 
the  upper  middle  class,  to  sit  back  and 
criticize  what  effect  those  programs 
have  on  someone  in  the  ghetto. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  programs  are 
important  programs.  It  is  easy  to  put 
those  programs  against  long-term  job 
skills  training  programs,  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  truth  be  known,  as  Mr. 
Clinton  elucidated  last  night,  it  is  not 
about  putting  one  aspect  of  this  plan 
against  the  other.  It  is  about  looking 
at  the  plan  in  toto  and  looking  at  the 
plan  as  an  aggregate  plan,  to  deal  with 
the  short-  and  long-term  needs  of  our 
people  out  here  who  are  suffering  and 
who  need  help. 

Yes.  we  need  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams; yes.  we  need  job  training  pro- 
grams that  will  prepare  our  young  peo- 
ple and  adults  for  high-wage  and  high- 
skilled  jobs. 

But  we  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  some 
young  people  out  here  in  America, 
rural  and  urban  America,  who  are  un- 
skilled, unprepared,  and  who  are  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety. These  young  people  become  our 
worst  nightmares  out  on  the  streets 
when  we  are  going  to  unlock  our  cars 
at  night  in  the  parking  lot.  These 
young  people  become  our  worst  night- 
mares when  we  wonder  where  our  kids 
are  on  the  weekends,  and  some  inno- 
cent kid  who  is  not  in  a  gang  ends  up 
getting  a  bullet  in  the  head.  These  kids 
become  our  worst  nightmares  when  we 
find  out  that  they  have  a  wonderful  life 
either  in  athletics  or  academics,  and 
before  they  even  find  out  what  life  is 
all  about,  they  overdose  on  cocaine  or 
heroin  or  crack. 
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These  young  people  are  the  ones  that 
we  need  to  give  an  opportunity  to,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  they  are  human 
beings  just  like  we  are.  We  must  pro- 
vide the  avenues  for  them  to  under- 
stand what  it  is  like  to  groom  them- 
selves, what  it  is  like  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, what  it  is  like  for  them  to  learn 
how  to  speak  correctly,  for  them  to  un- 
derstand what  it  is  like  to  work  in  an 
office,  or  even  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

We  have  young  people  right  here 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice;  some- 
body gave  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
pages.  It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity. 
But  someone  gave  them  that  oppor- 
tunity. We  must  give  all  of  our  Amer- 
ican youth  opportunities  to  find  out 
what  being  an  American  is  all  about. 
Maybe  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  not 
have  so  many  youths  out  in  the  streets 
of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago, in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  summertime,  rioting  and  pillaging. 
and  us  sitting  back  in  conference  with 


all  kinds  of  self- proclaimed  pundits 
analyzing,  and  reanalyzing,  and  won- 
dering why  America  is  bent  on  destruc- 
tion. 

America.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  bent  on  de- 
struction because  destruction  starts  at 
the  top  and  then  it  rolls  down;  destruc- 
tion in  terms  of  a  moral  base  that  says 
that  we  are  going  to  do  right  by  Amer- 
ica, a  moral  fiber  that  says  we  have 
compassion. 

Our  leaders  have  to  have  compassion, 
and  yet  they  have  to  govern  with  rea- 
sonableness and  sobriety. 

The  President  has  proposed  cuts,  he 
has  proposed  investment  and,  yes,  he 
has  proposed  taxes.  All  those  things 
taken  together.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  us 
right  on  the  course  where  we  must  go. 
We  must  today  embrace  the  vision,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  vision  that  cares,  that  not 
only  sees  but  cares  about  all  of  our 
people. 

Yes.  those  who  are  making  over 
$200,000  or  $250,000  will  have  to  pay 
their  share  in  order  to  fuel  this  vision, 
those  of  us  who  are  receiving  a  surplus 
of  our  Social  Security  benefits  will 
have  to  pay  our  fair  share  in  order  to 
continue  to  propel  this  vision. 

But  contrary  to  the  criticisms  that 
we  have  heard,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  say 
that  this  new  plan  is  one  rap  on  the 
back  of  the  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries, that  this  new  plan  is  a  rap  on 
the  backs  of  the  middle  class,  that  this 
new  plan  is  not  fair  to  Americans  in 
terms  of  a  broad-based  energy  package, 
contrary  to  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find 
out  that  that  is  untrue.  When  98.8  per- 
cent of  the  middle  class  will  have  their 
taxes  unchanged,  we  realize  that  is  not 
true.  When  80  percent  of  all  recipients 
on  Social  Security  will  have  their  tax 
status  unchanged,  unharmed,  we  find 
out  that  that  is  not  true. 

We  realize  today  more  so  than  ever 
that  we  must  invest  in  our  infrastruc- 
ture. When  we  have  dropped  to  the 
level  of  being  52d  in  the  world  in  our 
investment  in  public  infrastructure  in 
the  last  couple  of  decades,  then  we  re- 
alize that  we  have  not  done  what  we 
should  do  in  terms  of  creating  jobs. 

As  the  President  indicated  last  nigh'tr 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  one  of  a  few 
choices:  We  can  invest  to  grow  this 
economy,  we  can  take  the  idea  or  the 
notion  of  the  Republicans,  that  all  we 
must  do  is  merely  cut  spending,  or  we 
can  simply  do  nothing.  If  we  do  noth- 
ing, then,  my  fellow  Americans,  in  just 
a  few  short  years,  by  the  year  2000,  the 
deficit  that  all  of  our  Republican  crit- 
ics are  concerned  about  will  have  risen 
to  the  spiraling  figure  of  $650  billion,  if 
we  do  nothing.  If  we  do  nothing,  the 
hope  of  America,  and  particularly  the 
future  of  this  country,  will  be  gone, 
summarily  gone. 

If  we  sit  back  and  we  just  cut  spend- 
ing and  believe  that  that  is  going  to  be 
the  answer,  then  we  are  surely  short- 
sighted, if  not  exercising  a  lack  of  com- 
passion. We  would  be  shortsighted  be- 


cause the  deficit  is  spiraling  and  grow- 
ing exponentially  every  year.  Just  cut- 
ting spending  will  not  do  it.  Just  cut- 
ting people  out  will  not  do  it. 

Yes,  we  have  to  cut.  But  in  addition, 
we  have  to  have  the  foresight,  and  we 
have  to  have  the  total  picture,  to  know 
that  in  the  long  run,  concomitant  with 
cutting,   we   must  be   investing.   This 
country.    Mr.    Speaker,    is   in   need   of 
major  surgery,  to  wit,  a  heart  trans- 
plant. We  must  cut  out  that  old  cold 
heart  that  does  not  care  about  people 
on  welfare;  we  must  cut  out  that  old 
cold  heart  that  does  not  present  a  plan 
to     take     people     from     welfare     to 
workfare;   we   must  cut  out   that  old 
cold  heact   that  did  not  care  enough 
about  H«ad  Start  to  really  fund  it,  but 
only  to  just  talk  about  it;  we  must  cut 
out   that  old  cold   heart   that   talked 
about  America  as  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave,  but  did  not 
care  enough  to  break  down  the  practice 
of  redlining  and  to  allow  the  people  to 
get  loans  in  their  communities.  Amer- 
ica needs  a  new  heart.  It  needs  not  only 
the  wisdom  that  a  President  and  his 
Cabinet  and  all  of  their  statisticians 
and    budget   and    financial    counselors 
can  wield,  but  it  needs  a  new  base  that 
says  we  are  going  to,  for  the  first  time 
in  a  long  time,  and  maybe  for  the  first 
time,  do  right  by  America,  do  the  right 
thing.   Doing  the   right   thing  in   this 
particular   instance   is   taking   a   plan 
that    considers    every    American— old 
and   young,   black   and  white,   yellow, 
brown,     red,     male,     female,     urban, 
rural— an  America  that  considers  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present.  We  must 
do  right  by  America  today.  The  way  we 
do  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  by  transplant- 
ing a  new  heart  in  America  because, 
based   on   the   criticisms   that   I   have 
heard  of  late,  in  these  last  few  hours 
after  the  President's  speech,  it  has  ap- 
palled me  to  the  extent  that  I  now  real- 
ize, more  than  ever,  what  the  problem 
is  in  America.  The  problem  is  not  that 
we   do    not   have   enough   money,    the 
problem   is  not   that  we  do   not  have 
enough  resources,  the  problem  is  not 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  potential. 
The  problem  is  that  we  do  not  have 
enough    vision,    and    we    do    not   have 
enough  compassion,  and  we  do  not  have 
enough  courage,   and  enough   fairness 
and  justice  to  do  the  right  thing. 

There  are  people  who  want  to  work. 
As  the  President  said  last  night,  the 
people  who  hate  welfare  the  most  are 
the  ones  who  are  on  it.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  want  to  start  small  businesses, 
who  want  to  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes,  property  taxes,  income  taxes, 
their  fair  share  of  taxes.  But  they  do 
not  even  have  the  first  place  to  go  to. 
They  need  a  chance,  they  need  seed 
money,  they  need  a  beginning,  not  just 
a  lifeboat  or  a  push  overboard  without 
a  lifejacket,  because  that  is  basically 
what  we  have  been  getting  for  the  last 
12  year.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  for  all  of  American  people, 
search  our  souls  and  ask  ourselves  this 
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question:  If  America  needs  a  heart 
transplant,  and  if  we  are  indeed  Ameri- 
cans, could  it  possibly  be  that  the 
heart  transplant  begins  with  us?  Could 
it  possibly  be  that  we  must  first  exam- 
ine our  own  values  and  realize  that  we 
have  an  integral  part  to  play  in  this 
new  economic  plan,  which  is  not  just 
an  economic  plan,  it  is  a  new  life  plan. 
It  is  a  plan  for  a  new  way  of  life  for 
America,  a  way  of  life  that  says  I  am 
my  brother's  keeper,  that  I  will  be  my 
brother's  brother.  If  his  house  is  burn- 
ing down,  we  had  better  be  careful 
which  way  the  wind  blows,  because 
yours  might  be  next. 

Every  incident  and  every  indicia  of 
poverty,  gang  warfare,  crime,  drugs  out 
of  control,  affects  all  of  us  whether  we 
live  in  suburbia  or  right  in  the  inner 
city;  it  affects  all  of  us.  What  the 
President  has  done  in  good  conscience 
is  come  up  with  a  plan  that  is  revolu- 
tionary, but  it  is  also  responsible. 

Yes,  the  cuts  are  there,  cuts  in  the 
military,  cuts  starting  at  the  White 
House,  and  even  yesterday,  you  heard 
from  the  House  leadership,  cuts  to  be 
coming  in  the  Congress.  Once  again, 
there  is  no  smoke  and  mirrows,  no 
three-card  folly,  there  are  no  tricks 
here  you  have  heard  from  the  last  two 
administrations.  This  is  an  administra- 
tion that  has  gone  forward  with  a  sober 
agenda,  that  is  sobering  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  as  well  as  on  the  Republican 
side.  Each  and  every  one  of  us  should 
ask  ourselves  now  where  is  our  heart, 
where  is  our  heart  for  America?  An 
America  not  just  for  one  American,  but 
for  all  America.  We  are  talking  about 
the  American  who  cannot  afford  to  own 
his  own  business  or  start  his  own  busi- 
ness, the  American  who  has  never  had 
a  job,  an  American  who  never  had  job 
training.  How  dare  we  push  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  out  of  the  boat  without 
a  lifejacket,  not  just  a  lifejacket  but 
instructions  on  how  to  swim? 
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No,  not  a  handout,  but  a  hand  up.  We 
must  provide  the  training  and  the  prep- 
aration so  that  each  of  us,  when  we 
look  at  our  work  force  in  the  year  2000, 
we  can  say,  yes.  we  have  qualified 
workers  here,  because  we  put  the 
money  in  the  investment  to  train 
them. 

Let  us  never  say,  let  us  never  come 
to  the  day  when  we  have  to  say  to 
someone,  "Well,  I'm  sorry.  We  can't 
hire  you  because  you  are  not  qualified. 
You  are  not  prepared.  You  are  not 
trained,"  and  have  that  person  think, 
"Well,  that  is  just  an  excuse  for 
sexism,  or  racism,  or  ageism"  or  what- 
ever other  ism. 

What  we  must  do,  we  must  prepare, 
and  we  must  train,  and  we  must  have 
our  work  force  ready  in  existing  indus- 
tries, and  also  in  new  industries,  new 
technologies,  telecommunications,  and 
whatever  else  our  leadership  comes  up 
with  as  the  new  direction  for  an  indus- 


trial base  in  this  country;  but  the  time 
has  come  and  the  time  is  now. 

We  are  on  a  journey,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
is  a  new  journey  and  because  it  is  new, 
it  is  going  to  be  tough. 

There  is  a  guide,  and  that  is  the 
President,  but  there  is  also  a  driver's 
seat,  and  contrary  to  what  people 
think,  the  one  in  the  driver's  seat  is 
you,  the  American  public.  The  Amer- 
ican public  is  in  the  driver's  seat  be- 
cause when  you  realize  that  after  the 
President's  speech  some  60  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  people  are  saying  that  they 
approve  of  the  plan.  That  is  letting  you 
know  that  democracy  is  still  alive  and 
well.  It  is  letting  you  know  that  if 
there  are  some  who  do  not  agree  and 
who  do  not  come  on  board  to  make 
sure  that  the  ship  arrives  at  its  provi- 
dential destination,  then  the  demo- 
cratic process  is  such  that  the  majority 
rules  and  those  who  are  in  the  majority 
must  make  sure  that  we  get  to  our  des- 
tination. 

So  let  us  move  on  and  let  us  com- 
plete this  journey. 

And  let  us  please,  Mr.  Speaker,  effec- 
tuate and  complete  the  surgery  that 
needs  to  happen  in  this  case  for  the  pa- 
tient to  be  well.  Nobody  likes  taxation 
and  nobody  likes  surgery,  but  if  your 
life  depends  on  it  you  will  go  under  the 
knife  in  order  to  cut  out  the  cancer 
that  might  be  killing  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  com- 
plete the  healing  in  America  and  move 
forward  to  a  final  and  prosperous  des- 
tination. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON  IS  FOLLOW- 
ING NEW  JERSEY  GOVERNOR 
FLORIO'S  FAILED  BUDGET  BLUE- 
PRINT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Franks) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  I  came  to  this 
Chamber  with  high  hopes  for  both  our 
country,  and  our  new  President.  We 
had  a  new  chief  executive  committed 
to  ending  gridlock  and  business  as 
usual. 

But  after  several  minutes,  there  was 
something  hauntingly  familiar  about 
the  President's  remarks.  To  fully  ex- 
plain my  concerns  over  the  President's 
message  last  night,  I  need  to  tell  you 
why  I  felt  I  was  revisiting  a  very  tragic 
experiment. 

Just  3  years  ago,  my  home  State  of 
New  Jersey  had  a  new,  energetic  Gov- 
ernor— a  Governor  who  campaigned  on 
a  commitment  to  bring  fiscal  stability 
to  our  State.  He  promised  that  every 
dollar  the  State  spends  would  be  care- 
fully audited.  The  problem  was  not 
taxes,  he  said  during  the  campaign. 
New  Jersey  taxpayers  were  already 
paying  more  than  their  fair  share.  The 
problem  was  the  State  was  spending 
too  much  money  and  we  needed  to  root 
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out  the  waste  and  inefficiency  and 
force  government  to  look  at  new  ways 
of  conducting  the  public's  business. 

Jim  Florio  was  elected  Governor  in 
1989  because  people  were  fed  up  with 
business  as  usual  and  wanted  to  see 
State  government  make  the  same  kind 
of  tough  decisions  that  families  and 
businesses  throughout  our  State  were 
being  forced  to  make  to  adjust  to 
tough  economic  times. 

Then,  suddenly,  after  being  in  office 
only  a  few  weeks,  Florio  said  he  had 
uncovered  some  startling  news — the 
State  was  in  far  worse  shape  than  he 
ever  imagined.  We  were  headed  for  fis- 
cal disaster  and  there  was  now  a  need 
for  a  new  plan  to  rescue  our  economy. 
Due  to  the  scope  of  the  new  emergency, 
he  said  everyone — even  the  already 
overburdened  middle  class — was  going 
to  have  to  make  major  sacrifices  now 
to  ensure  a  brighter  tomorrow. 

He  claimed  that  the  cure  for  New 
Jersey's  ailing  economy  and  the  bal- 
looning budget  deficit  was  to  impose  S3 
billion  in  new  taxes.  At  that  time,  his 
economic  prescription  was  the  largest 
tax  increase  ever  enacted  by  any  State 
government  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

In  terms  very  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  President  last  night,  Florio  said 
the  overwhelming  portion  of  his  tax  in- 
crease was  aimed  at  the  most  wealthy. 
But  as  the  details  became  known, 
every  taxpayer  was  forced  to  pay  more 
for  essential  goods  and  services.  Florio 
talked  vaguely  about  the  need  to  cut 
spending,  but  he  said  that  would  have 
to  come  later. 

Last  night.  President  Clinton  took  a 
page  from  Jim  Florio's  budget  blue- 
print. 

Bill  Clinton  has  now  broken  his  cam- 
paigrn  promise,  just  as  Jim  Florio  did  in 
New  Jersey.  The  President  said  he  had 
no  choice,  the  deficit  was  worse  than 
he  thought.  That's  just  what  Jim 
Florio  said. 

Last  night  the  President  said  that 
the  wealthy  could  afford  to  carry  a  big- 
ger share  of  the  tax  burden.  That  is 
just  what  New  Jerseyans  were  told  3 
years  ago.  But  just  as  Governor  Florio 
discovered  that  there  were  not  enough 
so-called  wealthy  people  to  make  real 
progress  against  the  deficit,  and  there- 
fore he  needed  to  hike  taxes  on  the 
middle  class.  Bill  Clinton  has  asked  for 
massive  contributions  from  the  same 
overburdened  middle  class.  Echoing 
Governor  Florio's  theme.  President 
Clinton  told  the  Nation  that  a  massive 
infusion  of  new  taxes  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  more  secure  future. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  disturb- 
ing parallels  between  what  the  7.5  mil- 
lion people  in  New  Jersey  have  experi- 
enced over  the  past  3  years  and  what 
now  faces  the  American  people.  The 
most  troubling  feature  is  the  President 
falling  into  the  business  as  usual  trap 
of  taxing  first  and  talking  about  cut- 
ting back  on  spending  later.  That  point 


was  underscored  just  this  morning 
when  Mr.  Panetta  admitted  before  our 
Budget  Committee  that  in  the  first  full 
year  of  the  Clinton  program,  there  will 
be  $36  billion  in  higher  taxes  and  a  net 
spending  reduction  of  only  S2  billion. 
That  is  not  fair— it  is  not  balanced,  and 
it  simply  will  not  work. 

Before  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
agree  to  follow  this  perilous  course, 
they  should  know  that  New  Jersey  has 
never  recovered  from  Jim  Florio's  rush 
to  raise  taxes.  Our  economy  only  be- 
came weaker  and  more  fragile.  The  new 
taxes  simply  led  to  more  runaway 
spending  and  even  bigger  deficits.  At 
the  same  time.  New  Jersey's  unemploy- 
ment rate  soared  way  above  the  na- 
tional average. 

The  investment  Florio  called  for 
never  paid  off.  The  promised  dividends 
has  never  been  realized.  The  sacrifices 
were  in  vain. 

Like  Governor  Florio,  President  Clin- 
ton is  now  offering  a  prescription  for 
failure.  Feeding  the  Government's  ad- 
diction to  spending  with  higher  taxes 
will  never  lead  to  economic  prosperity 
and  new  jobs  for  American  workers. 

The  American  people  are  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices  and  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  higher  taxes — but  only  if  all  op- 
portunities to  reduce  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending  have  been  exhausted. 
After  serving  only  28  days  in  office, 
there  is  no  way  that  President  Clinton 
has  had  time  to  wring  the  waste  and  in- 
efficiency out  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. Until  he  does,  he  should  not  ask 
the  hard-working  i)eople  to  turn  over 
more  of  their  hard-earned  money  to 
continue  subsidizing  a  wasteful,  bloat- 
ed bureaucracy. 

Until  we  bring  spending  in  line  with 
revenues  by  exhibiting  the  political 
will  to  make  the  tough  decisions  to  re- 
duce Government  spending,  we  will  not 
restore  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  their  own  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  without  several  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  way  we  approach 
the  Federal  budget,  any  temporary 
progress  we  make  will  likely  be  short 
lived. 

Those  changes  include  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Federal  con- 
stitution and  line-item  veto  power  for 
the  President.  These  are  common 
sense,  long  overdue  reforms.  Without 
them,  we  will  never  get  America's  fls- 
cal  house  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Clinton 
should  look  carefully  at  New  Jersey's 
experience.  Huge  tax  hikes  actually 
slowed  our  economy.  It  led  to  increased 
unemployment,  reduced  personal  in- 
come, and  misery  for  millions  of  our 
families.  I  implore  this  house  not  to  re- 
peat the  same  mistake. 


D  1600 

A  VISION  OF  CHANGE  FOR  AMER- 
ICA—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  103-49) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wynn)  laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  read  and,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  papers, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

To  accompany  my  address  to  the 
Joint  Session  of  the  Congress,  I  am 
submitting  this  report,  entitled  A  Vi- 
sion of  Change  for  America.  This  report 
describes  the  comprehensive  economic 
plan  I  am  proposing  for  the  Nation. 

I  am  asking  you  to  join  with  the 
American  people  in  their  call  for 
change.  My  vision  is  one  of  fundamen- 
tal change — to  invest  in  people,  to  re- 
ward hard  work  and  restore  fairness, 
and  to  recognize  our  families  and  com- 
munities as  the  cornerstones  of  Ameri- 
ca's strength. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  our  govern- 
ment has  been  caught  in  the  grip  of  the 
failed  policy  of  trickle-down  econom- 
ics. While  the  rich  get  richer,  middle- 
class  Americans  pay  more  taxes  to 
their  government  and  get  less  in  re- 
turn. My  plan  will  put  an  end  to  gov- 
ernment that  benefits  the  privileged 
few  and  mark  the  beginning  of  an  eco- 
nomic strategy  that  puts  people  first. 

My  plan  has  three  key  elements:  eco- 
nomic stimulus  to  create  jobs  now 
while  laying  the  foundation  for  long- 
term  economic  growth;  long-term  pub- 
lic investments  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  people  and  businesses;  and 
a  serious,  fair,  and  balanced  deficit-re- 
duction plan  to  stop  the  government 
from  draining  the  private  investments 
that  generate  jobs  and  increase  in- 
comes. 

The  change  will  not  be  easy,  but  the 
cost  of  not  changing  is  far  greater.  We 
must  ensure  that  our  children's  genera- 
tion is  not  the  first  to  do  worse  than 
their  parents.  We  must  restore  the 
American  dream. 

We  have  already  heard  the  clamor  of 
the  powerful  special  interests  who  op- 
pose change  because  they  profit  from 
the  status  quo.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple have  demanded  change,  and  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  answer  their  call. 
With  that  in  mind,  I  ask  for  your  help 
and  support  to  restore  our  economy 
and  give  our  people  hope. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  February  17, 1993. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Kasich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Goss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Romero-Barcelo,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  Mink,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Olver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gephardt,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  18,  19.  22,  23,  24,  25,  26  and 
March  1.  2.  3.  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  15,  16. 
17,  18,  19.  22.  23.  24,  25.  26.  29,  30,  31. 

Mr.  CONYERS,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
February  24  and  25. 

Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tucker  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Ms.  Long,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed   until    Monday,    February    22 
1993,  at  12  noon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Santorum. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Gillmor. 

Mr.  Solomon,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Dornan. 

Mr.  McCandless. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.    FRANKS    of   New    Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

739.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy. 
Production  and  Logistics,  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notification  that  the  De- 
partment's Environmental  Compliance  Re- 
port will  be  submitted  when  the  President 
submits  his  budget,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2706<b);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

740.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  ad- 
ministration's 1993  salary  range  structures; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs; 

741.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  9-413.  "Rehired  Police  Offi- 
cer Annuitant  Salary  and  Deployment  Clari- 
fication Temporary  Amendment  Act  of  1992," 
pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  I-233(cKl):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

742.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Drug-Free  Schools  foUowup  report; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

743.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  a  study  and  survey  of  present  and  poten- 
tial need  and  demand  among  class  II  and  III 
railroads  for  Federal  guarantees  of  obliga- 
tions provided  under  45  U.S.C.  831.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  101-322.  section  9  (104  Stat. 
297);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

744.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  Cor- 
poration's annual  report  on  each  route  on 
which  the  Corporation  operated  ra.il  pas- 
senger service  during  fiscal  year  1992.  the 
1993  Legislative  Report,  and  Amtrak's  1992 
Annual  Report,  pursuant  to  45  U.S.C.  548(b). 
644(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

745.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity AssisUnce  Agency,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  containing  an  analysis  and  de- 
scription of  services  performed  by  full-time 
use  employees  during  fiscal  year  1992.  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2765(a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

746.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Legislative  Affairs.  Agency 
for  International  Development,  transmitting 
a  report  on  economic  conditions  prevailing 
in  Egypt  that  may  affect  its  ability  to  meet 
international  debt  obligations  and  stabilize 
its  economy,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2346  note; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

747.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
his  report  for  fiscal  year  1992  on  each  in- 
stance a  Federal  agency  did  not  fully  imple- 
ment recommendations  made  by  the  GAO  in 
connection  with  a  bid  protest  decided  during 
the  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
3554(e)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

748.  A  letter  from  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission.  Executive  Assistant.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  copy  of 


the  annual  report  in  compliance  with  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the 
calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

749.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  the  annual  report  under 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1992.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

750.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Administrative 
Officer,  Postal  Rate  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1992. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

751.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

752.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Directoc.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  transmitting  the 
biennial  report  of  the  National  Critical 
Technologies  Panel,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101-189.  section  841(a)  (103  Stat.  1512);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

753.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Cultural 
Property  Advisory  Committee.  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Cultural  Property  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  extension  of  the  emergency  import  ban 
on  antique  textiles  of  the  community  of 
Coroma.  Bolivia,  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  2601 
et  seq.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

754.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  re- 
port pursuant  to  section  108  of  Public  Law 
102-229;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  Foreign  Affairs. 

755.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  re- 
port pursuant  to  section  108  of  Public  Law 
102-229;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Foreign  Affairs. 

756.  A  letterfrom  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  sixth 
report  on  the  assignment  or  detail  of  General 
Accounting  Office  employees  to  congres- 
sional committees  as  of  January  11.  1993; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Government  Operations. 

757.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  report  on  the  nondisclosure  of 
Safeguards  Information  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing December  31.  1992;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

758.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Commission's  Safety  Research 
Program;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  and  Natural  Resources. 

759.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  notification  that  the  re- 
port required  by  section  2904  of  Public  Law 
102-486  will  be  delayed;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Natural 
Resources.  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
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By    Mr.     WYDEN    (for    himself.     Mr. 
KOPETSKl.  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  SMrrH 

of  Oregon.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr. 
Clyburn.  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Wilson.  Ms. 
FuRSE.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Baker  of 
Louisiana.       Mr.       LaFalce.       Mrs. 

UNSOELD.       Mr.       MONTGOMERY,       Mr. 

Herger.  Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Living- 
ston, and  Mr.  Bevill): 
H.R.  960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  modify  certain  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  treatment  of  forestry 
activities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KLUG  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hansen. 
Ms.  Shepherd,  and  Mr.  Penny): 
H.R.  961.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administrations  ad- 
vanced solid  rocket  motor  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida: 
H.R.  962.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of 
credit  available  to  fuel  local,  regional,  and 
national  economic  growth  by  reducing  the 
regulatory  burden  imposed  upon  safe,  sound, 
and  properly  managed  financial  Institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BOUCHER   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Upton.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Slattery.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Coleman.        Ms.        Norton.        Mr. 
Sarpalius.   Mr.   Spratt.  Mr.   Sand- 
ers, and  Mr.  Gilchrest): 
H  R.  963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  authorize  local  governments 
and  Governors  to  restrict  receipt  of  out-of- 
State  municipal  solid  waste;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BOUCHER   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Brown   of  California.    Mr.    Walker. 
Mr.   BoEHLERT.   Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Barcu^.  Ms.  E.B.  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
MiNGE): 
H.R.  964.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Protocol 
on   Environmental    Protection   to   the   Ant- 
arctic Treaty,  to  enact  a  prohibition  against 
antarctic  mineral  resource  activities,  and  for 
other  puiT)oses;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.   Space,  and  Technolotfy.   Merchant 
Marine    and    Fisheries.    Energy    and    Com- 
merce, and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  965.  A  bill  to  provide  for  toy  safety 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Mfume.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Ms.  E.B. 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  dellums.  Mr.  ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Washington.  Ms.  Norton.  Ms. 
Waters,  Mr.  Blackwell.  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton. Ms.  Brown  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Clyburn.  Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  HILLIARD.  Ms.  McKiNNEY.  Ms. 
Meek,  Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Watt.  Mr.  Wynn.  Ms.  Slaughter, 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mrs.  LowEY.  Mrs.  Mink,  Ms. 
DeLauro.  Ms.  Cantwell,  Ms.  Eshoo, 
Mrs.  Thurman.  Ms.  Velazquez.  Ms. 
WooLSEY.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Sanders.  Mr.  Stupak.  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.    Brewster.    Mr.    Serrano.    Mr. 


Pastor.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.   Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts. Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Bishop,  and 
Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida): 
H.R.   966.   A  bill   to  require   the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to 
conduct  time  use  surveys  of  unremunerated 
work  performed  in  the  United  States  and  to 
calculate  the  monetary  value  of  such  work; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oregon.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 
Mr.     Rowland,     Mr.     Inslee.     Mr. 
KoPETSKi.   Mr.    Lehman,   Mr.    Fazio, 
Mr.  Dooley,  and  Mr.  Condit): 
H.R.  967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  with 
respect  to  minor  use  pesticides;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roberts.    Mr.    stenholm.    and    Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon): 
H.R.  968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  with 
respect  to  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  de  LUGO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California,   Mr.   Underwood, 
Mr.    Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Gallboly. 
and  Mr.  MURPHY): 
H.R.  969.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  appointments  to 
the  military  service  academies  by  the  Resi- 
dent Representative  to  the  United  States  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.R.  970.  A  bill  to  provide  for  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  a  climate  stabiliza- 
tion program;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Education  and  Labor,  Foreign 
Affairs.  Energy  and  Commerce.  Natural  Re- 
sources. Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Rules.  Science.  Space,  and  Technology,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   ENGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Manton): 
H.R.  971.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal  Com- 
munications  Commission    to    initiate    rule- 
making proceedings  to  improve  multilingual 
radio  broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come that  portion  of  a  governmental  pension 
which  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  benefits 
payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  could  have  been  excluded  fiom  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GORDON: 
H.R.  973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  strengthen  pro- 
visions relating  to  disclosures  in  campaign 
advertisements;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  GUTIERREZ  (for  himself.  Ms. 
Shepherd.    Mr.    Gene    Green.    Mr. 
FiNGERHirr,         Mr.         Deal.         Mr. 
Strickland,  Mr.   Baesler.  and  Ms. 
Woolsey: 
H.R.  974.  A  bill  to  eliminate  any  salary  ad- 
justment for  Members  of  Congress  under  sec- 
tion 601(a)(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  in  fiscal  year  1994;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  House  Administration 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  abercrombie.  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 


setts. Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  McDermott. 

Mr.    Blackwell.    Mr.    Berman.    Mr. 

Hefner,    Mr.    Conyers,   Mr.    Stark, 

Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
H.R.  975.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  ensure  nondiscrimination  in  benefits 
provided  under  group  health  plans,  and  to 
provide  for  adequate  notice  of  adoption  of 
material  coverage  restrictions  under  group 
health  plans  and  effective  remedies  for  viola- 
tions of  such  title  with  respect  to  such  plans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  976.  A  bill  to  disregard  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  tier  1  railroad  retirement 
benefits  in  determining  eligibility  for  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits  under  Med- 
icaid; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
mcrcc 

H.R.  977.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  au- 
thority to  transfer  revenues  attributable  to 
the  taxation  of  certain  railroad  retirement 
benefits  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
count; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BUNNING): 

H.R.  978.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  improve  and  clarify  pro- 
visions prohibiting  misuse  of  symbols,  em- 
blems, or  names  in  reference  to  Social  Secu- 
rity programs  and  agencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  979.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  expand  current  restric- 
tions on  payment  of  benefits  to  prisoners  to 
include  payments  to  individuals  confined  to 
public  institutions  pursuant  to  court  order 
based  on  a  verdict  that  the  individual  is  not 
guilty  of  a  criminal  offense  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity or  a  similar  finding;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  980.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  require  dependency  as  a 
condition  of  a  stepchild's  eligibility  for 
child's  insurance  benefits,  thereby  prevent- 
ing an  insured  individual's  stepchildren  from 
qualifying  for  such  benefits  on  the  insured 
individual's  wage  record  (and  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  insured  individual's 
natural  children)  if  the  stepchildren  are 
being  supported  by  a  natural  parent,  and  to 
provide  for  termination  of  an  individual's 
child's  insurance  benefits,  based  on  the  work 
record  of  a  stepparent,  upon  the  remarriage 
of  the  child's  natural  parent  after  such  natu- 
ral parent's  divorce  from  such  stepparent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  981.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  retirement  and  survivor  annuities  to.  and 
to  improve  access  to  health  insurance  for. 
certain  ex-spouses  of  employees  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  (Permanent  Select). 

By    Mr.    LaFALCE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Paxon.  Mr.  Quinn.  Ms.  Slaughter, 
and  Mr.  Houghton): 
H.R.  982.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  coins  to  commemorate  the  World  Univer- 
sity Games;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    LIPINSKI    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dellums,     Ms.     Norton,    and    Mr. 
Blackwell)  ' 
H.R.  983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Robert  T. 
Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  As- 
sistance Act  to  provide  disaster  assistance 
for  costs  of  operation  of  a  transit  system 
during  a  major  disaster;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MACHTLEY: 
H.R.  984.  A  bill  to  provide  an  8-percent  in- 
terim geographic  pay   increase   for  certain 


Federal  employees,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Texas.  Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  (3ooD- 
LiNG,   Mr.   Collins  of  Georgia.   Mr. 
BUNNING,  Mr.  Buyer.  Mr.  Ramstad. 
Mr.  Santorum.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stearns. 
Mr.    Canady,    Mr.    Shaw.    Mr.    BiLi- 
rakis.    Mr.    Fields    of   Texas.    Mr. 
Quinn.   Mr.   Archer.   Mrs.   Bentley. 
Mr.  King.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  McKeon. 
Mr.  Royce.  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas. 
Mr.    Sensenbrenner.   Mr.    Packard. 
Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER,  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Fa- 
well,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Bartlett,   Mr.   Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mr.    Sam    Johnson    of    Texas.    Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Inglis.  Mr.  Ballenger, 
Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr.    Herger,    Mr.   Coble,   Mr.   Com- 
best.  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Allard.  Mr.   Sundquist. 
Mr.   MOORHEAD,   Mr.   Gallegly,   Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Skeen,  and  Mr.  Everett): 
H.R.  985.  A  bill  to  include  infection  with 
the  agent   for  acquired   immune  deficiency 
syndrome  as  a  communicable  disease  of  pub- 
lic health  significance  for  which  an  alien  is 
excludable  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs.  MEEK  (for  herself.  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  HAS'nNGS.  Mrs.  Clayton,  and  Mr. 
Towns): 
H.R.  986.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustment 
for  status  of  certain  Haitians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Cardin): 
H.R.  987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  re- 
quire each  State,  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
Federal  assistance  under  such  act,  to  imple- 
ment a  gun  control  program  in  its  schools, 
and  to  establish  a  program  of  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  purposes  of  purchas- 
ing crime  prevention  equipment  and  training 
security   personnel;    to   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  988.   A  bill   to  waive  cerUin  limita- 
tions on  assistance  for  losses  resulting  from 
Hurricane  Andrew.  Typhoon  Omar,  or  Hurri- 
cane Iniki.  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  and]  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1 

H.R.  989.  A  bill  to  provide  tlkt  the  State 
Health  Insurance  Program  of  H^aii  is  eligi- 
ble for  reimbursement  from  cerUln  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Public  Health  ind  Social 
Services  Emergency  Fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  990.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  not  set  minimum 
or  maximum  amounts  on  grants  made  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  financial  assisUnce 
to  States  whose  tourism  promotion  needs 
have  increased  due  to  Hurricane  Andrew. 
Hurricane  Iniki,  or  other  disasters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  991.  A  bill  to  waive  certain  require- 
ments under  the  Small  Business  Act  for  dis- 
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aster  relief  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

H.R.  992.  A  bill  to  provide  that  individuals 
who  exhaust  their  rights  to  disaster  unem- 
ployment benefits  shall  be  entitled  to  emer- 
gency unemployment  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  extend  the  period  for  the 
rollover  of  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  principal 
residence  located  in  a  disaster  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  MOLINARI: 
H.R.  994.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  conduct  a  review  of  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  Staten  Island 
from  Ft.  Wadsworth  to  Arthur  Kill,  NY.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transporution. 

By    Mr.    MONTGOMERY   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New    Jersey.     Mr.     Slattery.     Mr. 
Clyburn,  and  Mr.  Quinn): 
H.R.  995.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States     Code,     to     improve     reemployment 
rights  and  benefits  of  veterans  and  other 
benefits  of  employment  of  certain  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By    Mr.    MONTGOMERY    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey): 
H.R.  996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States   Code,   to   establish   a   veterans   edu- 
cation certification  and  outreach  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia: 
H.R.   997.    A   bill    to   amend   general   note 
3(a)(iv)  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of 
the    United    States    to    deny    special    tariff 
treatment  to  goods  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  unless  certain 
conditions  are  met.  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  assign  a  full-time  resident  com- 
pliance officer  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Vis- 
closky.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr 
Lancaster,     Mr.     Oberstar.     Mr. 
MORAN,   Mr.   Mazzoli.   Mr.   Hughes. 
Mr.  Stenholm,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld): 
H.R.  998.  A  bill  to  achieve  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  by  fiscal  year  1998  and  each  year 
thereafter,  achieve  significant  deficit  reduc- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1994  and  each  year  through 
1998,  establish  a  Board  of  Estimates,  require 
the  President's  budget  and  the  congressional 
budget  process  to  meet  specified  deficit  re- 
duction and  balance  requirements,   enforce 
those  requirements  through  a  multiyear  con- 
gressional budget  process  and,  if  necessary, 
sequestration,  and  for  other  purposes:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. Rules,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RAMSTAD: 
H.R.   999.   A   bill   to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration   to   terminate   the  advanced 
solid  rocket  motor  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  1000.  A  bill  to  protect  financial  insti- 
tutions from  liability  for  damages  caused  by 
failure  to  remove  asbestos  from  a  residential 
or  commercial  building  in  which  the  finan- 
cial institution  holds  a  security  interest  if 
an  accredited  asbestos  management  planner 
has  recommended   in-place   management   of 
the  asbestos,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1001.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Reduced  Enrichment  Research 
and  Test  Reactors  Program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology. 
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By    Mr.     SHAYS    (for    himself,     Mr 
Mfume,   and  Mrs.   Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut): 
H.R.  1002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  revise  the  method  of  calculat- 
ing   the    amounts    paid    by    public    housing 
agencies  in  lieu  of  Sute,  city,  county    and 
locar  taxes,  and  for  other  purixjses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHAYS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mfume): 
H.R.  1003.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  to  establish  an  economic  development 
block  grant  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1004.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
mandatory  national  service  for  young  people 
in  the  United  States;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Ways  and  Means.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHAYS  (for  himself.  Mr 
Mfume.  and  Mr.  Santorum  ): 
H.R.  1005.  A  bill  to  assist  distressed  cities 
with  large,  abandoned  factories  and  hazard- 
ous waste  sites;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By     Mr.     SHAYS    (for    himself,     Mr. 
Mfume,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,        Mrs.        VucANOviCH,        Mr 
Rohrabacher,      Ms.      Snowe.      Mr 
Paxon.      Mr.      Fawell.      and      Mr 
McHuGH): 
H.R.   1006.   A   bill   to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  expand  the  re- 
quirement that  legislation  be  accompanied 
by  cost  estimates  of  its  impact  on  State  and 
local   governments;    to   the   Committee   on 
Rules. 

By   Mr.   SHAYS  (for  himself  and  Mr 

Mfume): 
H.R.  1007.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  disincen- 
tives in  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  that  prevent  recipients  of 
such  aid  from  working  toward  self-suffi- 
ciency; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  stimulate  employment 
in,  and  to  promote  revitalization  of.  targeted 
urban  areas  designated  as  targeted  urban 
areas  by  providing  Federal  tax  relief  for  em- 
ployment and  investments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Wava  and  Means,  the  Judiciary,  and  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   SLATTERY  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr  Be- 
REUTER.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Hefley.   Mr.    Shays.   Mr.    LaFalce. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Kleczka 
Mr.   Ballenger.   Mr.    Poshard.   Mr 
Porter.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr 
Kanjorski.  Mr.  ViscLosKY.  Mr.  Reed 
Mr.  DooLEY.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Herger.  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Georgia): 
H.R.  1009.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  obliga- 
tion of  funds  by  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
superconducting   super   collider   project;    to 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  1010.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  parcels  of  land 
commonly  known  as  Fisherman's  Cove  and 
Gull  Island  for  inclusion  in  the  Edwin  B 
Forsythe  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Mon- 
mouth County  and  Ocean  County.  NJ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  1011.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  task  force  to 
recommend  a  uniform   strategy   to   protect 
women  against  violent  crime;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R. 
sional 


By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself.  Mr.  AP- 
PLEGATE,  Mr.  Barcia.  Mr.  Bartlett. 
Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Blute,  Mr.  Brewster,  Ms.  Byrne. 
Mr.  COBLE.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Deutsch.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Filner. 
Mr.  FiNGERHUT.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Gutierrez.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Klecz- 
KA.  Mr.  Klink.  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Poshard. 
Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Wynn.  and  Mr.  Walsh): 
1012.  A  bill  to  establish  a  congres- 
commemorative  medal  for  organ  do- 
nors and  their  families:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Baesler.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER.  Mr.  BlLBRAY.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Browder.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.  Mr.  Buyer.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr. 
Clement.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Condit. 
Mr.  Coppersmith.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr. 
Diaz-Balart.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Texas.  Mr.  Fingerhut,  Mr. 
Pete  Geren  of  Texas.  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Ms.  Harman. 
Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Hobson. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Inslee.  Mrs.  John- 
son of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Klink.  Mr. 
Klug.  Mr.  LaRocco.  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Mann.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Minge.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Pombo.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr. 
Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr. 
SHAYS.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Slattery. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr. 
Swett.  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Upton. 
Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Wil- 
son. Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wyden.  and  Mr. 

ZEUFF). 

H.R.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Control  and  Impoundment  Act 
of  1974  to  establish  procedures  for  the  expe- 
dited consideration  by  the  Congress  of  cer- 
tain proposals  by  the  President  to  rescind 
amounts  of  budget  authority;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  STOKES: 
H.R.  1014.  A  bill  to  expand  the  State  option 
to  exclude  service  of  election  officials  or 
workers  from  coverage  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity System;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TORRES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez. Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Schumer. 
Mr.  Gutierrez.  Mr.  Rush.  Ms.  Roy- 
bal-Allard.  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Ms.  Furse.  Ms.  Velazquez.  Mr. 
Wynn.  Mr.  Watt.  Mr.  Hinchey.  Mr. 
Flake.      Ms.     Waters,     and     Mrs. 

MaLONEY): 

H.R.  1015.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  to  assure  the  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  consumer  information  main- 
tained by  credit  reporting  agencies,  to  better 
Inform  consumers  of  their  rights  under  the 
act.  and  to  improve  enforcement,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 

H.R.  1016.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Weather  Information  System  Act 
of  1990  to  improve  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  weather  information  to  assist 
agricultural  producers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  1017.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 


Defense  to  assign  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel to  assist  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  and  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  perform  their  border  protection 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  1018.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  additional  facilities,  to  select  aban- 
doned and  underutilized  facilities  in  de- 
pressed communities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology. 

By  Ms.  WATERS  (for  herself.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez.    Ms.     Roybal-Allard.     Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Ms.     Woolsey,     Mr.     Matsui.     Ms. 
EsHoo.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Ms.  Velazquez. 
Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Becerra.  and  Mr. 
Clyburn): 
H.R.  1019.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  cities 
to  establish  teen  resource  and  education  cen- 
ters   to    provide    education,    employment, 
recreation,  social,  and  cultural  awareness  as- 
sistance to  at-risk  youth;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Ms.  WATERS: 
H.R.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  to  establish  a  Job  and  Life 
Skills    Improvement    Program    to    provide 
comprehensive  services  to  youth  and  young 
adults  living  in  high  poverty  areas  in  cities 
and  rural  areas  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1021.  A  bill  to  provide  employment  op- 
portunities to  unemployed  individual  in  high 
unemployment  areas  in  programs  to  repair 
and  renovate  essential  community  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1022.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide  grants  to  improve  the  quality  and 
availability     of    comprehensive     education, 
health  and  social  services  for  at-risk  youth 
and  their  families,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GRAMS: 
H.J.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
balanced  budget  and  line-item  veto  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
H  J.  Res.  116.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  23.  1993.  as  "National  Health  Unit  Co- 
ordinator Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HYDE): 
H.  Con.  Res.  44.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  medi- 
cal examiners  and  coroners  should  make  rea- 
sonable, goodfaith  efforts  to  locate  the  next 
of  kin  of  deceased  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By    Ms.    MOLINARI    (for    herself.    Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Levy. 
Mr.    Engel,    Mr.    Zeliff,    Ms.    Ros- 
Lehtinen,  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Camp.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.   Mr.  Towns,   Mr.   Boehlert. 
Mr.     Smith     of     New     Jersey,     Mr. 
Torkildsen.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oregon.  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr. 
Crane,  Mr.  Pastor,  Mr.  Barrett  of 
Nebraska,  and  Mr.  HUNTER): 
H.  Con.  Res.  45.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing rape  and  forced  pregnancy  of  women  and 
girls  in  the  former  Yugoslavia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  46.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mission for  the  United  States-Mexico  Border 
Region;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign   Affairs.    Energy    and    Commerce,    and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.  Res.  91.  Resolution  designating  minor- 
ity membership  on  certain  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


By  Mr.  HOYER: 
H.  Res.  92.  Resolution  designating  majority 
membership  on  certain  standing  committees 
of  the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

H.  Res.  93.  Resolution  electing  Representa- 
tive Sanders  of  Vermont  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations; considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.  Res.  94.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.    MONTGOMERY   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Rowland, 
Mr.     Slattery,     and     Mr.      Sang- 
meister): 
H.  Res.  95.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on   Veterans  Affairs  in   the   1st 
session  of  the  103d  Congress:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.  Res.  96.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SAXTON: 
H.  Res.  97.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  respecting 
curriculum  to  teach  about  the  horrors  of  Na- 
zism; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

43.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  stamp  honoring  American  Horol- 
ogy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

44.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Missouri,  rel- 
ative to  "riders"  or  conditions  attached  to 
Federal  funds  earmarked  for  the  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi  introduced  a 
bill  (H.R.  1023)  to  clear  certain  impediments 
to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  Play  Pretty  for 
employment  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 
United  States;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  7:  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Blackwell.  and  Mr.  Hilliard. 

H.R.  20:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr. 
Fingerhut.  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Thornton. 
Mr.  Volkmer.  Ms.  Harman.  Ms.  DeLauro. 
Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia.  Ms. 
Velazquez,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mr. 
Grandy.  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Pete  Geren,  Mr. 
Strickland,  Mr.  Coppersmith,  Mr.  Darden. 
Mr.  Romero-Barcelo,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Barcia.  Mr.  CONDrr,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  Pastor.  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Menendez.  Mr.  Tejeda.  Mrs.  Thurman.  Ms. 
Roybal-Allard.  Mr.  Sharp.  Ms.  Margolies- 
Mezvinsky.  Mr.  Houghton,  and  Mr.  Bryant. 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Gutierrez. 


H.R.  59:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Baker  of 
Louisiana,    Mr.    Klug.    Mr.    Combest     Mr 
Dreier,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Michel 
Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Pombo. 

H.R.  60:  Mr.  Sam  Johnson. 

H.R.  81:  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Hastert,  and  Ms 
Norton. 

H.R.  94:  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr 
Coble.  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr.  Dreier,  and  Mr 
Wolf. 

H.R.  138:  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Emerson  Mr 
Boehner.  Mr.  Pombo.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr  Bart- 
lett. Mr.  Sarpalius,  and  Mr.  Barrett  of 
Nebraska. 

H.R.  140:  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Lehman  Mr 
Calvert,  and  Mr.  Hilliard. 
H.R.  159:  Mr.  Hoekstra. 
H.R.  163:  Mr,  Skeen. 

Mr.  Blackwell  and  Mr.  Romero- 
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H.R.  200 
Barcelo. 

H.R.  242 
Illinois. 

H.R.  381 

H.R.  383 


Mr.  Clyburn  and  Mrs.  Collins  of 


:  Mr.  Bartlett. 
:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Bartlett,  and 
Mr.  McCandless. 

H.R.  389:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  390:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  406:  Mr.  Schumer.  Ms.  Woolsey,  Mr 
Hastings,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  409:  Mrs.  Kennelly  and  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  503:  Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  512:  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Em- 
erson, and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  526:  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr   Ra- 
HALL.  Mr.  Schumer.  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.   585:   Mr.   Lewis   of  Florida  and  Mr 
Beilenson. 


H.R.  636:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  660:  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr 
Hinchev.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Clayton  Mr' 
Hastings,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  682:  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Walsh 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Blute  Mr 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Ms.  Slaughter 
_  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  McNul- 
ty,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Upton,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Machtley 
Mr.  BoNioR,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  Mr' 
Fingerhut.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr' 
Pickett,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Solomon  Mr 
Hefner,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Parker' 
Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  English  of 
Oklahoma,  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida  Mr 
Filner,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Owens.'  Mrs' 
Morella.  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld 

H.R.  730:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  760:  Mr.  DOOLEY. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Solomon  Mr 
Leach.  Mr.  Torkildsen,  Mr.  Gunderson  Mr 
SMrra  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Camp. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr 
Swift,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Ms.  Woolsey,  Mr 
Peterson  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Spence.  and  Mr. 

ivLUG. 

H.R.  854:  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Spence,  and  Mr 
Stearns. 

H.R.  870:  Ms.  Roybal-Allard. 

H.R.  875:  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Ballenger. 
Mr.  Fawell.  and  Mr.  Spence: 

H.R.  887:  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  (Joss.  Mrs  Bent- 
ley.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Skeen. 
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H.J.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr  Grams.  Mr 
ROYCE,  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  and  Mr 

INHOFE. 

H.J.  Res.  71:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  76;  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Baker  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Torkildsen,  Mr.  Upton  Mr 
Kolbe,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mrs.  Lloyd  '  Mr 
Kopetski.  Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Bachus  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Gene  Green.  Mr.  Hinchey.  Mr 
Wilson.  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland.  Mr  Em- 
erson. Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Beilenson.  and  Ms 
Brown  of  Florida. 

H.    Res.    40:    Mr.    Kopetski,    Mr.    Neal   of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Hughes   Mr 
Swett.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr 
Boucher. 

H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Skaggs. 

H.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Smtth  of  Texas  Mr 
Goodlatte.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr 
Manzullo.  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr.  levy  Mr 
Hoke,  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Dornan 
Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  Mr" 
Boehner,  and  Mr,  Skeen. 

H.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Zeuff' 
Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  DooLm-LE 
Mr.  Grams.  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland  Mr' 
BAfcLENGER.  and  Mr.  McCandless 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

15.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
National  Governors"  Association.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  relative  to  infrastructure  invest- 
ment for  the  1990s;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transnor- 
tation. 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  BYRD]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Seek- 
ing wisdom  and  guidance  from  the  Cre- 
ator of  life  and  life  eternal,  the  Senate 
will  be  led  in  prayer  by  the  Senate 
Chaplain.  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halver- 
son. 

Doctor  Halverson. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  5.  1993) 

I  thank  him  for  his  prayers  and  for  his 
pastorship  of  this  institution.  He  cer- 
tainly has  been  a  remarkable  leader 
and  an  inspiration,  I  think,  to  all  of  us. 

I  thank  him  again  for  his  prayer 
today.  As  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  his  health  is  not  good.  But  he 
has  shown  great  courage  and  great  con- 
viction and  leadership. 

I  compliment  him  for  his  service  to 
this  body. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  Your  word  declares, 
"*  *  *  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
6f  God."  (Romans  13:1)  Gathered  on  the 
Senate  side  of  Capitol  Hill  are  100  of 
the  most  powerful  people  in  the  world. 
They  are  a  chosen  people.  Not  only 
have  they  chosen  to  be  here;  they  have 
been  chosen  by  the  people,  and  they 
have  been  chosen  by  God. 

Gracious  Father,  the  magnitude  of 
problems  which  converge  upon  this 
place  and  upon  Your  servants  is  impon- 
derable. Tens  of  thousands  of  agendas 
meet  here,  and  in  the  vortex  of  the 
storm  are  the  Senators.  Economic  and 
social  problems  cry  for  attention,  not 
to  mention  state  and  world  affairs. 
Apart  from  divine  intervention,  their 
task  is  impossible. 

Grant,  dear  Lord,  midst  this  whirl- 
wind of  issues,  that  the  Senators  may 
recognize  the  availability  of  divine 
help  and  give  them  grace  to  call  upon 
Thee. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  way.  the 
truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  lead- 
ership time  will  be  reserved. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SENATE  CHAP- 
LAIN—RICHARD C.  HALVERSON 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  begin  today.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  Dr.  Halver- 
son, for  not  only  his  prayer  this  morn- 
ing, but  also  for  his  service  to  this 
body  for  the  last  12-plus  years.  He  real- 
ly has  been  an  inspiration,  not  only  to 
myself,  but  I  think  to  all  Members  of 
this  body  and  to  countless  others 
throughout  the  country. 

I  compliment  him  for  his  service,  for 
his  leadership,  and  for  his  compassion. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 

HEALTH      REVITALIZATION      ACT 

OF  1993 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  30 
minutes  of  debate  on  the  two  amend- 
ments to  run  concurrently  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  the  usual  form. 

The  clerk  will  again  report  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
frrams  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

Nickles  Amendment  No.  37.  relating  to  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  of  aliens  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus. 

Kennedy  Modified  Amendment  No.  38  (to 
Amendment  No.  37).  to  provide  that  the  cur- 
rent list  of  communicable  diseases  of  public 
health  significance  remain  in  place  for  a  90- 
day  period  and  to  require  that  a  careful  re- 
view of  potential  costs  to  the  United  States 
health  care  system  take  place  before  any 
change  in  the  list. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  two  amend- 
ments are  withdrawn  and  must  be  reen- 
tered. 

The  NicKLES  amendment  No.  37  and  Ken- 
nedy modified  amendment  No.  38  to  amend- 
ment No.  37  were  withdrawn. 
Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.   The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  39 

Mr.  NICKLES.  On  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Kennedy,  we  have  amend- 
ments at  the  desk.  I  ask  for  their  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  trom  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les]. for  himself.  Mr.  Dole.  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
LoTT.  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Bond.  Mr.  Coverdell.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Mur- 


KowsKT.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Smfth.  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Gregg,  and  Mr.  Kempthorne.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  39. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing:   

SECTION  1.  ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNFTED  STATES 
OF  ALIENS  INFECTED  WITH  THE 
AIDS  VIRUS. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  regulations  or  directives  concerning  the 
exclusion  of  aliens  on  health  related 
grounds,  infection  with  HIV,  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus,  shall  constitute  a 
communicable  disease  of  public  health  sig- 
nificance for  purposes  of  section 
212(a)(l)(A)(i)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  use.  1182(a)(l)(A)(i)). 

(b)  Report  Required— 

The  President  shall  submit  a  report  by 
September  1.  1993  conUining— 

(1>  an  assessment  of  the  anticipated  costs 
of  the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  per- 
sons with  HIV  to  public  health  care  pro- 
grams, including  such  costs  as  will  be  borne 
by  States  and  municipalities,  and  private  in- 
surers and  health  care  providers; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  origins 
of  persons  infected  with  HIV  likely  to  seek 
entry  into  the  United  States  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  2003; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  pre- 
venting persons  entering  the  United  States 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  enforce  this  Act  with  regard  to 
persons  infected  with  potentially  costly 
health  conditions  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  HIV; 

(4)  the  cost  implications  of  refugees  enter- 
ing or  likely  to  enter  the  United  States,  who 
carry  the  HIV  virus;  and 

(5)  a  comparison  of  the  anticipated  public 
and  private  health  care  costs  associated  with 
aliens  infected  with  HIV  with  the  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  entry  of  aliens  suffering 
from  other  health  conditions. 

(c)  HIV  Testing— 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  subsection 
(d)  the  Attorney  General,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  HHS.  shall  provide  for 
the  testing  of  aliens  for  infection  with  HIV 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  in  effect  on 
January  1.  1993. 

(d)  Waiver  Authority— 

Subsection  (c)  may  be  waived  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  for  non-immigrants  who.  ex- 
cept for  the  provisions  of  this  act,  would  be 
admissible  to  the  United  States,  and  who 
seek  admission  for  30  days  or  less  for  the 
purpose  of: 

(1)  attending  educational  or  medical  con- 
ferences; 

(2)  receiving  medical  treatment; 

(3)  visiting  close  family  members; 

(4)  conducting  temporary  business  activi- 
ties; or 
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(5)  visiting  for  pleasure  (tourism); 
and  in  addition  such  non-immigrants  may  be 
admitted  without  questions  as  to  whether 
they  are  carriers  of  the  HIV  virus,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  General. 

(e)  Rule  of  Construction— 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  to  prescribe  regrulatlons  concerning 
communicable  diseases  of  public  health  sig- 
nificance, other  than  infection  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  in  accord- 
ance with  section  212(a)(l)(A)(i)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1182(aKl)(A)(i)). 

amendment  no.  40 
(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  current  list  of 
communicable  diseases  of  public  health 
slgrnificance  remain  in  place  for  a  90-day 
period  and  to  require  that  a  careful  review 
of  potential  costs  to  the  United  States 
health  care  system  take  place  before  any 
change  in  the  list) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  second  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] proposes  an  amendment  numbered  40. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  .  STUDY  OF  THE  COST  IMPUCATIONS  OF 
ALTERING  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EX- 
CLUSION UST. 

(a)  Retention  of  Exclusion.— The  current 
list  of  communicable  diseases  of  public 
health  significance  as  in  effect  on  February 
17.  1993.  shall  remain  in  effect  for  a  period  of 
at  least  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  purposes  of  section 
212(a)(l)(A)(i)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(l)(A)(i)). 

(b)  Report  Recjuired.- If  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  alters  the  list 
described  in  subsection  (a)  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  90-day  period  described  in  that 
subsection,  then  the  SecreUry  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  containing— 

(1)  an  assessment  of— 

(A)  the  anticipated  effect  of  such  action  on 
costs  to  United  States  public  health  care 
programs  and  entities,  as  well  as  to  those  op- 
erated by  States  and  municipalities;  and 

(B)  the  anticipated  costs  to  private  insur- 
ance and  health  care  providers  of  such  ac- 
tion; 

(2)  any  findings  regarding  current  immi- 
gration law  submitted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  subsection  (c); 

(3)  a  comparison  of  the  anticipated  health 
care  costs  associated  with  immigrants  in- 
fected with  HIV  with  the  costs  attributable 
to  the  entry  of  immigrants  suffering  from 
other  serious  health  conditions  which  sig- 
nificantly impair  the  individual's  ability  to 
earn  a  living;  and 

(4)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  associated  with 
retention  of  the  list  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  Study  and  Report.— <1)  The  Attorney 
General  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  The  effectiveness  of  current  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in 


guarding  against  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  persons  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge  and  in  deporting,  during  a  5-year  pe- 
riod after  such  entry,  those  immigrants  who 
do  become  public  charges. 

(B)  The  ability  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  apply  and  enforce 
such  Act  with  regard  to  immigrants  infected 
with  potentially  costly  health  conditions  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  HIV. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  the  findings  of  the  study  con- 
ducted under  paragraph  (1)  and  including 
such  recommendations  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  may  be  necessary  for  revi- 
sion of  current  immigration  law  to  ensure 
that  immigrants  with  costly  health  condi- 
tions who  are  likely  to  become  public 
charges  will  be  excluded. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  we  ac- 
tually have  two  amendments  pending, 
and  we  will  vote  on  both.  I  thank  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  for  arranging  it  so  that 
we  have  up  or  down  votes  on  both 
amendments. 

The  amendment  that  I  offered  yester- 
day and  resubmitted  this  morning  is 
offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Kassebaum,  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
Helms,  and  countless  other  Senators 
that  I  will  name  in  just  a  moment. 

Those  are  Senators  Simpson,  Gramm, 
LoTT,  Thurmond,  Shelby,  Coats, 
Mack,  Craig,  Bond,  Roth,  Murkowski, 
Coverdell,  Greckj,  and  Kempthorne. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
we  offer  this  morning  would  prohibit 
permanent  admission  into  this  country 
of  immigrants  that  are  infected  with 
the  AIDS  virus.  We  do  this  not  because 
we  want  to.  We  do  it  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  changing 
the  policy  that  basically  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  1987. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  change  in  policy 
is  a  very  serious  mistake  that  would 
cost  lives.  It  is  not  all  the  time,  in 
many  of  the  issues  that  we  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  we  are  ac- 
tually talking  about  a  life  and  death 
issue.  But  there  is  no  question  that  if 
we  change  this  policy  and  we  allow  im- 
migrants to  come  into  the  country 
that  are  HIV  positive,  if  they  do  not 
change  their  social  behavior,  they  will 
infect  others  and  those  others  will  die. 
This  is  a  deadly  disease.  It  is  a  com- 
municable disease.  It  is  spread  by  sex- 
ual contact.  It  is  spread  by  IV  drug 
users.  Those  are  facts.  Frankly,  if  they 
come  into  this  country,  and  they  do 
not  change  their  behavior,  it  will  cost 
lives.  It  will  also  cost  dollars,  big  dol- 
lars, because  the  cost  of  the  programs 
are  exploding.  The  cost  of  Medicaid— I 
mentioned  this  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  he  can 
recite  more  figures  than  almost  any- 
body— but  Medicaid  alone,  last  year, 
compounded  at  29  percent.  The  year  be- 
fore, it  was  28  percent.  The  year  before 
that,  it  was  18.8  percent.  It  is  an  ex- 
ploding program.  If  we  allow  many  oth- 
ers to  come  into  this  country  that  are 
HTV  positive,  they  will  ultimately,  in 


many  cases,  end  up  on  the  rolls  of  Med- 
icaid. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  refugees  are  » 
Medicaid  eligible.  So  if  we  allow  not 
just  the  217  Haitians  that  are  HTV  posi- 
tive that  are  waiting  to  come  into  the 
country  to  come,  but  if  we  allow  oth- 
ers, that  will  also  add  to  an  already 
overburdened,  overtaxed,  and  over- 
whelmed health  care  system,  which 
President  Clinton  addressed  last  night. 
He  said  we  need  to  contain  the  cost.  I 
will  promise  you,  if  we  change  this  pol- 
icy and  allow  countless  HIV  positive 
people  to  immigrate  to  this  country, 
that  health  care  costs  will  move  higher 
and  higher. 

As  to  the  cost  per  individual,  I  have 
estimates  ranging  from  SIOO,000  to 
$200,000  to  $250,000.  It  is  enormous,  and 
it  is  growing. 

So  I  mention  this  today.  This  amend- 
ment is  not  gay  bashing.  This  amend- 
ment is  about  trying  to  protect  the 
health  of  Americans.  We  now  restrict 
foodstuffs  coming  into  this  country 
that  might  be  diseased.  We  do  not  even 
allow  fruits  and  vegetables  to  come  in 
from  other  countries  because  we  think 
they  might  be  diseased,  or  carry  an  in- 
sect. 

Let  us  protect  American  health  and 
lives,  and  let  us  protect  the  taxpayers. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Nickles  amendment  and  in  support 
of  the  Kennedy  second-degree  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  believed 
that  public  health  decisions  belong  in 
the  hands  of  public  health  officials.  I 
concur  with  the  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Louis  W.  Sullivan,  and  the  current  Sec- 
retary Donna  Shalala,  all  of  whom 
agree  that  there  is  no  public  health 
purpose  served  by  the  immigration  ex- 
clusion of  people  who  are  HIV  positive. 
I  also  concur  with  the  reasoning  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  public  health 
decisions  are  best  made  by  the  officials 
charged  with  protecting  the  public 
health,  not  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government.  And  the  policy  which  is 
now  under  debate  should  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  statutory. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long,  politics 
have  dominated  the  discussion  around 
the  AIDS  epidemic.  And  while  the  de- 
bate has  gone  on,  the  public  health  ha^ 
often  suffered  and  lives  have  been  lost. 
It  is  time  to  end  the  debate,  and  get  on 
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with  the  task  at  hand  which,  I  main- 
tain, is  to  protect  the  public  health. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  mayor,  I 
have  some  experience  with  this  disease, 
and  one  thing  I  know  for  sure  is  that  if 
you  drive  a  disease  like  AIDS  under- 
ground, you  do  not  protect  the  public 
health,  you  endanger  it.  That  is  the  po- 
sition of  virtually  every  public  health 
official  in  the  country.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  educating  people  with  the  real 
facts. 

And  the  facts  are.  Mr.  President,  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants 
are  permitted  to  enter  this  country, 
any  of  whom  may  suffer  with  terminal 
diseases,  such  as  cancer  or  heart  dis- 
ease which  cost  just  as  much  as  AIDS 
to  treat,  but  there  is  no  discussion  of 
those  people  becoming  public  charges. 
The  facts  are  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  subject  to  the  exclusion 
under  discussion  qualify  for  immigrant 
status  to  be  reunited  with  their  fami- 
lies. And  the  facts  are  that  most  of  the 
people  who  are  subject  to  this  exclu- 
sion are  already  in  the  country.  If 
these  people  are  driven  underground, 
and  not  allowed  to  work  or  receive 
health  insurance,  they  will  not  obtain 
the  preventive  health  care  they  may 
need  now.  And  eventually,  they  will 
very  likely  end  up  in  the  already  over- 
burdened emergency  rooms  of  our 
county  hospitals. 

But  let  us  be  clear.  Cost  is  not  a  fac- 
tor in  this  debate.  The  law  gives  the 
Attorney  General  the  authority  to  de- 
port any  immigrant,  for  up  to  5  years, 
who  becomes  a  public  charge,  and  this 
authority  exists  irrespective  of  the  im- 
migrant's HIV  status. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  came  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  never  believed  that  I 
would  find  myself,  standing  on  the 
floor,  debating  a  policy  which  would 
keep  in  existence  a  detention  camp, 
where  people,  who  would  otherwise  be 
free,  are  kept  behind  barbed  wire,  quar- 
antined without  adequate  health  care 
until  they  die,  solely  because  they  have 
Ein  incurable  disease,  which  is  not  cas- 
ually transmitted.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  darkest  memories  in  my  State's 
history  is  the  memory  of  detention 
camps  where  innocent  Americans  of 
Japanese  descent  were  interned  during 
World  War  II,  simply  on  the  basis  of 
their  ethnic  background. 

Former  Secretary  Sullivan  was  right 
in  communicating  the  opinion  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  and  recommending  that  this 
policy,  which  serves  no  public  health 
benefit,  be  ended.  And  President  Clin- 
ton is  right  to  implement  Secretary 
Sullivan's  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can 
move  beyond  the  fear,  and  deal  with 
the  facts  around  AIDS.  Time  is  wast- 
ing. The  virus  which  causes  AIDS 
knows  no  boundaries.  Our  attention 
should  be  turned  to  the  more  than  1 
million  Americans  who  are  already  in- 
fected with  HIV. 


Apart  flHDm  South  Africa,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  only  industrialized 
country  to  have  such  a  ban,  and  this 
has  caused  us  to  be  the  subject  of  criti- 
cism around  the  world.  It  is  time  to 
join  the  family  of  nations  and  send  a 
message  to  the  world  that  discrimina- 
tion against  people  with  AIDS  must 
not  be  tolerated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  up  to  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  clarify  for  the  record  exactly 
what  are  facts  and  what  are  not  facts 
in  terms  of  this  debate  and  this  discus- 
sion. 

Fact  No.  1:  On  issues  of  public  health 
and  entry  into  the  United  States,  since 
1961  under  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  the  decision  has  rested  with  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  wisely  so. 
Wisely  so.  This  ensures  that  the  deci- 
sion will  be  made  on  a  solid  scientific 
and  public  health  basis. 

Fact  No.  2:  In  1987  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  put  HIV  on  the  list  of 
communicable  diseases  that  permitted 
the  Immigration  Service  and  consular 
officers  to  exclude  individuals  from 
coming  to  the  United  States  if  they 
had  HIV  infection.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice doctors  recommended  it  at  that 
time. 

Fact  No.  3:  In  1990,  with  the  support 
of  the  Republican  administration  and 
Public  Health  Service  doctors,  many  of 
whom  are  Republicans — and  not  mem- 
bers of  any  special  interest  group— we 
voted  to  return  to  what  has  been  na- 
tional policy  since  1961.  And  why?  Be- 
cause it  was  in  the  interest  of  protect- 
ing the  American  people  that  these  de- 
cisions be  made  on  a  scientific  basis  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  That  is  what 
we  did  in  1990  with  bipartisan  support. 

Now,  legitimate  questions  have  been 
raised  on  the  issue  of  the  cost  burden 
to  local  communities,  to  States,  and  to 
municipalities  if  we  have  this  alter- 
nation or  change.  We  believe  that  cost 
concerns  are  an  issue  that  should  be 
addressed  and,  therefore,  in  our  amend- 
ment we  have  provided  for  a  freeze  of 
the  current  list  for  90  days  so  that  we 
can  collect  the  various  facts  on  this 
issue  and  on  other  issues  affecting  im- 
migrants that  may  come  to  the  United 
States. 

There  have  been  examples  where 
children— members  of  the  family— have 
been  excluded  because  consular  officers 
thought  they  would  be  public  wards  of 
local  public  health  services  that  we 
should  deal  with. 

We  are  prepared,  however,  to  leave  in 
place  the  existing  law,  the  existing 
condition  in  terms  of  HIV,  until  we 
find  out  what  the  costs  are  going  to  be 


and  what  effect  the  Attorney  General 
has  had  and  continues  to  have  in  exer- 
cising the  power  he  or  she  has  to  ex- 
clude those  individuals  that  are  deter- 
mined likely  to  become  a  public 
charge.  That  power  to  exclude  public 
charges  is  there  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  use  not  only  at  the  time  of  an 
immigrrant's  entry  into  the  United 
States,  but  also  can  be  used  to  deport 
those  who  become  public  charges  at 
any  time  during  the  5  years  after  they 
enter.  We  are  prepared  to  study  all  of 
this  and  leave  HIV  on  the  list  until  we 
have  the  reports  required  under  our 
amendment. 

Now,  I  believe  that  that  is  a  fair  way 
to  proceed. 

What  does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense, 
Mr.  President,  is  for  us  to  go  out  of  this 
Chamber  and  believe  that  by  passing 
the  Nickles  amendment  we  have  really 
done  something  about  HIV  infection 
when  we  know  that  three-quarters  of 
the  immigrants  that  come  here  legally 
are  already  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  they  apply  for  immigration.  Out 
of  700,000  immigrant  visas  issued  each 
year,  hundreds  of  thousands  are  for 
people  who  are  already  here.  Many  of 
those  have  contracted  HIV  while  they 
have  been  here  in  the  United  States. 
We  say  to  them,  when  they  come  to 
claim  their  visas  that  they  are  going  to 
be  deported.  What  are  they  going  to 
do?  What  they  are  going  to  do  is  go  un- 
derground without  treatment  or  edu- 
cation and  risk  the  public  health  of  the 
American  people. 

Second,  we  have  all  of  those  who 
come  here  on  visitors  visas.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  HTV  is  a  health  risk,  then 
they  endanger  the  public  health  of  the 
American  people  every  bit  as  much  as 
immigrants.  The  300,000  to  400,000  that 
comes  here  illegally  endanger  the  pub- 
lic health,  too. 

What  we  are  saying  is  let  us  have  a 
program  which  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice believes  can  be  the  most  effective 
in  protecting  the  American  people. 
That  is  what  we  are  basically  support- 
ing. Under  our  amendment,  we  are  giv- 
ing time  to  address  the  issues  of  cost 
and  enforcement. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  author- 
ity to  determine  which  medical  condi- 
tions exclude  immigrants  was  granted 
in  1990  at  a  time  when  we  had  a  Repub- 
lican President  and  we  see  very  little 
reason  to  deny  that  possibility  or  au- 
thority at  a  time  when  we  have  a 
Democratic  President.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
made  up  of  professionals  and  they 
ought  to  be  charged  with  defining  what 
is  in  the  public  health  interest. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  and 
other  reasons,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  support  the  amendment  which  I 
have  introduced  along  with  the  major- 
ity leader,  and  others,  that  will  address 
the  issue  of  cost  and  the  public  health 
and  give  this  body  the  information 
needed  for  making  judgments  and  deci- 
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slons    on    the    basis    of   sound    public 
health  policy  and  not  on  ideology. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes  and  40  seconds. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
couple  of  quick  comments.  In  regards 
to  Senator  Kennedy's  position  on  his 
amendment,  his  amendment  calls  for  a 
90-day  delay  in  changing  the  policy.  In 
that  time  we  can  have  hearings  or  we 
can  learn  something  about  assessing 
the  cost. 

I  agree  we  should  assess  the  cost.  Ba- 
sically his  amendment  is  just  a  90-day 
postponement  of  President  Clinton's 
change  in  policy. 

He  has  already  stated  he  is  going  to 
change  this  policy.  His  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  said  we  are 
going  to  change  this  policy  without 
having  the  hearings.  So  it  would  post- 
pone it,  but  it  does  not  change  it  be- 
cause the  President  has  already  said  it 
is  going  to  change. 

I  might  tell  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  that  current  pol- 
icy says  before  people  emigrate  to  this 
country  they  must  have  blood  tests  and 
they  are  not  allowed  in  except  under  a 
waiver  provision  if  they  test  positive 
for  HIV.  Under  my  proposal,  that  was 
also  cosponsored  by  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM— and  we  worked  together  in  for- 
mulating this  amendment — we  allow  a 
waiver  so  people  can  come  to  this  coun- 
try for  health  conferences,  they  can 
come  to  the  country  for  medical  treat- 
ment, or  to  visit  family  members,  or  to 
visit  the  country.  They  will  not  be- 
come permanent  immigrants.  So  there 
is  a  big  difference. 

The  amendment  by  Senator  Kennedy 
allows,  bfisically,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration to  go  forward  with  their  policy 
regardless  of  what  the  facts  are. 

Let  me  just  tell  you  a  couple  of  facts. 
There  are  right  now  in  this  country 
over  1  million  people  who  are  HTV  posi- 
tive. They  are  going  to  die  from  this 
disease  if  they  do  not  die  from  some- 
thing else  in  the  interim.  It  is  a  deadly 
disease.  We  do  not  have  a  cure  for  it. 
The  difference,  I  might  tell  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  California,  between 
this  and  cancer  or  this  and  heart  dis- 
ease, this  is  a  communicable  disease — 
it  is  spread.  I  do  not  know  of  a  cancer 
that  someone  can  give  to  somebody 
else,  or  a  heart  disease — I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  contagious.  But  this  disease, 
if  people  have  multiple  sexual  partners 
they  are  going  to  spread  the  disease.  Or 
if  they  share  needles  they  are  going  to 
spread  the  disease.  They  are  going  to 
kill  people.  This  is  a  deadly  disease. 

That  is  the  reason  why  our  country 
for  decades  has  had  policies  prohibiting 
people  coming  into  this  country  carry- 
ing contagious  infectious  diseases. 

That  is  the  reason  we  agreed  to  this 
amendment  in  1987.  It  made  sense.  We 


were  trying  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  today. 

So  in  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
that  is  cosponsored  by  countless  Sen- 
ators, Democrats  and  Republicans,  it 
says  yes,  let  us  get  the  information. 
But  let  us  not  change  the  policy. 

I  will  just  tell  my  colleagues,  if  you 
have  not  been  to  your  States.  I  had  the 
opportunity  last  week  to  travel  around 
my  State  and  I  had  town  meetings.  I 
will  tell  you  Americans  will  be  out- 
raged at  this  change  in  policy  if  it 
takes  place.  They  are  already  bothered 
by  the  fact  these  deficits  are  so  high, 
and  President  Clinton  made  a  good 
speech  last  night  talking  about  the 
need  to  get  deficits  down. 

As  the  Presiding  Officer  in  the  Sen- 
ate knows,  deficits  are  exploding  be- 
cause entitlements  are  exploding  and 
Medicaid  is  one  entitlement  program 
that  is  more  than  exploding.  There  was 
a  29  percent  increase  last  year— those 
are  the  facts;  27  percent  the  year  be- 
fore; 18  percent  the  year  before  this. 
This  is  compounding  at  a  rate  that  we 
cannot  continue.  If  we  change  the  pol- 
icy as  proposed  under  the  Kennedy 
amendment  or  under  President  Clin- 
ton's proposed  change,  this  figure  can 
only  grow  because  countless  people  will 
be  coming  into  this  country. 

I  might  mention,  somebody  said  we 
are  just  talking  about  a  few  hundred 
people  per  year  who  want  to  come  into 
the  United  States  who  test  HTV  posi- 
tive. If  we  change  this  policy,  that  fig- 
ure will  multiply  many-fold. 

Today  we  have  blood  tests  before  im- 
migrants come  into  this  country.  If 
they  test  positive  they  come  in,  but  on 
a  short  waiver,  for  a  short  period  of 
time.  If  we  change  this  policy  we  are 
going  to  have  countless  thousands  of 
people  who  will  want  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States,  knowing  we  have 
quality  health  care  and  knowing  we 
will  take  care  of  them.  Uncle  Sam  will 
take  care  of  them,  the  taxpayers  will 
take  care  of  them  at  enormous  ex- 
pense, in  my  opinion,  to  health  care  for 
countless  thousands  who  do  not  have 
health  insurance,  countless  people  who 
are  right  now  struggling  to  pay  their 
health  care  bills.  This  will  only  over- 
burden that  system  as  well. 

And  maybe  even  more  important 
than  the  cost  side  is  the  fact  it  threat- 
ens the  health  and  safety  of  countless 
Americans.  It  might  introduce  the 
HIV-2  virus.  This  is  a  virus  spreading 
through  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries today  that  is  very  prevalent  in 
the  heterosexual  community.  It  is  not 
really  in  the  United  States  today.  If 
that  happens  we  will  see  the  number  of 
AIDS-infected  people  multiply  signifi- 
cantly in  this  country.  I  hope  and  pray 
this  will  not  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  each  side? 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  3V4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  how  much  re- 
mains on  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Two 
minutes  and  15  seconds  remain  to  the 
opposition. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  the  time  to  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I 
would  like,  if  I  might,  to  correct  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  inadvertent 
mischaracterization  of  this  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He 
twice  said,  "If  we  change  this  policy  as 
proposed  by  the  pending  Kennedy- 
Mitchell  amendment."  Mr.  President, 
the  explicit  purpose  and  the  words  of 
this  amendment  are  to  prevent  the 
change  in  the  policy.  It  freezes  the  pol- 
icy in  place  for  a  90-day  period.  It  does 
not  change  the  policy. 

It  is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  seeks  to  change 
the  existing  policy.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  does.  This  amendment  says 
let  us  not  do  anything  for  90  days.  Let 
us  keep  in  place  what  exists. 

At  issue  here  is  a  list  of  diseases  of 
public  health  significance  used  to  deny 
immigrrants  and  nonimmigrants  visas. 
In  the  1990  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Congress  gave  responsibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  review  and  revise  the  list  of 
diseases  used  as  grounds  to  deny  immi- 
grant and  nonimmigrant  visas.  The  de- 
termination was,  pursuant  to  that  law, 
to  be  based  on  scientific  principles  and 
current  medical  knowledge — not  on  po- 
litical considerations. 

This  Senate  hsis  had  far  too  much  in 
the  past  decade  of  political  consider- 
ations dominating  medical  factors. 

The  1990  conference  report  stated 
that  the  "exclusion  would  apply  only 
to  those  diseases  for  which  admission 
of  aliens  with  such  diseases  would  pose 
a  public  health  risk  to  the  United 
States."  And  that  is  the  proper  stand- 
ard. 

The  department  undertook  a  review 
of  the  diseases  and  determined  that 
HTV  and  AIDS  should  not  be  on  the 
list.  Organizations  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  the  As- 
sociation of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  85  of  the  Natjah's  leading 
public  health  experts  oo^curVith  that 
finding.  The  Senate  snoura  not  under- 
mine the  authority  it  recently  gave  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

The  cost  of  HIV-infected  aliens  has 
been  raised  as  an  argument  against  re- 
moving HIV  infection  from  the  list.  We 
have  seen  the  specter  presented  here  by 
the  table.  I*rovisions  in  the  act  require 
applicants  for  visas  to  prove  that  they 
will   not  require  public  assistance  or 
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become  a  "public  charge."  But  the 
medical  considerations  portion  of  this 
provision  have  become  even  more 
stringent  this  year.  In  June  of  1991.  for 
example,  the  Public  Health  Service  in- 
structed physicians  examining  visa  ap- 
plicants to  determine  whether  "the  ap- 
plicant is  likely  to  require  extensive 
medical  care  or  institutionalization 
after  arrival  in  the  United  States." 

The  Kennedy-Mitchell  amendment 
addresses  cost  concerns,  and  at  the 
same  time  leaves  the  public  health  de- 
cisions with  the  medical  experts  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  The  amendment  prevents  the 
administration  from  changing  the  list 
for  90  days. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  majority  leader  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
use  a  portion  of  my  leader  time  to  com- 
plete my  statement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  requires  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
view the  cost  to  the  health  care  system 
of  changes  to  the  list. 

The  Health  and  Human  Services  re- 
view would  include  the  cost  to  U.S. 
public  health  programs  and  entities; 
the  anticipated  costs  tO  private  insur- 
ers and  health  care  providers;  and  a 
comparison  of  the  costs  of  HTV  to  other 
health  conditions  that  immigrants 
may  have. 

The  Attorney  General  would  review 
the  effectiveness  of  the  public  charge 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  Act  and 
be  required  to  make  recommendations 
to  ensure  exclusion  of  immigrants  that 
are  likely  U  become  public  charges. 

I  repeat  that:  This  amendment  would 
require  the  Attorney  General  to  make 
recommendations  to  ensure  exclusion 
of  immigrants  likely  to  become  public 
charges. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  over  and 
over  again  in  the  past  few  years  politi- 
cal considerations  injected  into  the  de- 
bate, the  fear  of  30-second  ads  being 
made:  Oh,  someone  supports  AIDS, 
someone  supports  certain  types  of  sex 
practices.  This  is  not  what  the  Senate 
should  be  doing.  This  is  a  medical  judg- 
ment. We  have  already  given  the  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  medical  commu- 
nity is  in  jigreement  on  this,  and  we 
should  stand  by  that  earlier  decision. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WOFFORD).  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  majority  leader. 
I  do  see  Senator  Kennedy's  amendment 
as  a  change  in  policy.  It  may  leave  in 
effect  the  prohibition  from  immigrants 
coming  in  that  are  HTV  positive  for  90 
days  and  then  it  says  we  are  going  to 


change  it.  The  amendment  may  not  say 
it,  but  President  Clinton  has  said  he  is 
going  to  change  it.  Those  are  the  facts. 
He  is  going  to  change  the  policy  that 
we  have  had  since  1987  that  has  prohib- 
ited permanent  immigrants  who  are 
HTV  positive  from  coming  into  this 
country.  Senator  Kennedy's  amend- 
ment would  delay  that  for  90  days  and 
have  some  studies,  but  then  the  change 
is  going  to  happen. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering, 
along  with  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
Kassebaum,  Senator  Shelby,  and 
many  others,  says  no,  we  are  going  to 
keep  the  policy  in  effect  that  we  have 
had  for  some  time.  We  are  not  going  to 
allow  permanent  immigrants  to  come 
into  the  country  who  are  HIV  positive, 
for  a  couple  of  reasons:  Because  it  is  an 
imminent  threat  to  public  health;  be- 
cause it  is  a  communicable  disease 
that  will  cost  lives;  because  it  will 
drive  up  the  cost  of  health  care. 

My  good  friend.  Senator  Mitchell, 
said  we  put  in  a  provision  that  says  the 
Attorney  General  can  deny  somebody 
access  into  a  country  if  they  are  going 
to  be  a  public  charge.  What  about  refu- 
gees? They  are  automatically  eligible 
for  Medicaid— automatically.  The  cost 
of  Medicaid  has  exploded,  as  I  have  al- 
ready shown.  And  yet  they  would  just 
love  to  see  this  program  grow  even 
more  and  overburden  an  already  over- 
burdened health  care  system. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  make  this 
change,  if  the  Kennedy  amendment  is 
adopted  and  if  the  Nickles  amendment 
is  not  adopted,  and  President  Clinton 
goes  forward  with  his  change  in  policy. 
Americans  will  lose  their  lives.  This  is 
a  deadly  disease.  When  somebody  says 
this  is  political  if  it  is  political,  it  is 
because  President  Clinton  made  it  po- 
litical by  making  speeches  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  areas  making 
promises  to  certain  special  interest 
groups. 

I  am  only  offering  this  amendment  to 
stop  a  change  in  policy  that  President 
Clinton  has  proposed.  It  was  his  time- 
table, his  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  who  said  they  want  a 
change  of  policy.  We  are  trying  to  stop 
this  change.  The  only  way  we  can  stop 
that  change  is  to  pass  the  Nickles- 
Dole-Kassebaum  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
good  deal  of  deliberation,  weighing  the 
merits  of  both  alternatives,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  the  approach  I 
must  support. 

To  echo  the  words  of  our  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  this  is  not  a 
question  of  compassion.  If  it  were,  I  do 
not  think  we  would  be  having  this  de- 
bate today.  It  is  a  question  of  the  need 
to  evaluate  properly  the  economic  im- 
pact of  immigration  and  AIDS. 

This  issue  has  been  debated  a  number 
of  times  in  this  body.  We  have  voted — 


and  unanimously  I  might  add — to  add 
AIDS  to  the  list  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  uses  to  deter- 
mine communicable  diseases  of  public 
health  significance.  And,  we  have  voted 
to  give  HHS  the  discretion  to  decide 
what  is  on  the  list  and  what  is  not  on 
the  list. 

HHS  has  advocated  putting  HIV  on 
the  list.  And  they  have  advocated  re- 
moving it. 

It  is  time  we  either  resolve  the  mat- 
ter, or  get  the  information  we  need  to 
resolve  it.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  as  I  understand 
it. 

We  need  to  make  certain  that  our 
hospitals  and  health  care  providers  are 
not  unfairly  burdened  by  aliens  with 
HIV  who  enter  the  country  and  become 
public  charges. 

I  know  that  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  is  concerned 
about  the  potential  this  amendment 
sets  up  for  Congress  second-guessing 
the  judgments  of  our  medical  experts.  I 
appreciate  his  concerns,  but  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  the  real  issue  here. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  it  in  a 
larger  context,  that  of  the  cost  to  our 
health  care  providers  if  aliens  with  HTV 
are  allowed  to  become  public  charges. 
One  thing  that  was  not  emphasized 
enough  in  previous  year's  debate  is  the 
iwssible  cost  of  such  a  change  to  the 
U.S.  health  care  system,  and  especially 
costs  to  States,  municipalities,  and 
health  care  providers. 

As  I  read  Senator  NiCKLE's  amend- 
ment, it  codifies  the  current  situation 
and  calls  for  a  thorough  review  of  the 
policy  on  admitting  to  the  United 
States  aliens  infected  with  the  HTV 
virus.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
need  for  such  a  review. 

If,  after  assessing  the  effect  of  any 
changes,  the  President  chooses  to  rec- 
ommend changes  in  the  current  policy. 
Congress  can  then  act  on  those 
changes.  And  I  would  hope  that  if  there 
are  any  proposed  changes,  we  give 
them  all  due  consideration. 

With  this  amendment,  we  will  have  a 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  current 
provisions  of  law.  If  there  are  loopholes 
in  the  current  system,  then  we  can 
look  at  recommendations  for  change. 
But  we  have  all  heard  cases  of  the  sys- 
tem allowing  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  persons  with  potentially  cost- 
ly health  conditions,  persons  who  are 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 

We  just  can't  Jet  that  happen.  It 
could  bankrupt  our^oviders. 

One  important  feature  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  that,  for  the  first 
time,  it  allows  the  Attorney  General  to 
waive  application  of  the  immigration 
law  to  nonimmigrants  who  may  be  HTV 
positive  and  who  wish  to  enter  the 
country  for  30  days  or  less.  This  could 
improve  upon  the  current  policy,  since 
at  present  no  one  who  is  HTV  positive 
may  enter  the  country  for  any  period 
of  time. 


Let  me  emphasize  again  and  I  think 
we  should  look  at  any  future  rec- 
ommendations the  administration 
chooses  to  make.  But  let  us  incor- 
porate economic  reality  into  that  eval- 
uation as  well  as  the  findings  of  the 
study  that  will  be  conducted. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  This  amendment  codi- 
fies the  existing  policy,  which  prohibits 
individuals  who  test  HIV-positive  from 
obtaining  permanent  immigration  sta- 
tus in  the  United  States,  until  a  Presi- 
dential report  can  be  completed  in  Sep- 
tember. 

I  support  this  amendment  because,  if 
the  current  policy  is  changed,  my  home 
State  of  Florida  will  be  forced  to  bear 
a  disproportionate  portion  of  the  bur- 
den. Florida  already  has  the  third  high- 
est AIDS  population  in  the  United 
States.  Florida  hospitals,  and  specifi- 
cally institutions  in  the  greater 
Miami-Fort  Lauderdale  area,  are  al- 
ready overburdened  trying  to  care  for 
Florida  residents  living  with  AIDS. 
They  simply  do  not  have  the  beds,  doc- 
tors, nurses,  facilities,  and  financial  re- 
sources to  care  for  a  new  wave  of  addi- 
tional AIDS  patients. 

The  Washington  Times  estimates 
that  approximately  274  people  who  test 
HIV-positive  are  currently  at  Guanta- 
namo  Bay,  Cuba,  awaiting  permanent 
resident  status.  Where  will  these  peo- 
ple go  once  they  achieve  permanent 
resident  status?  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  some  64 
percent  of  all  Haitians  who  received 
permanent  resident  status  in  fiscal 
year  1991  expressed  the  intent  to  live  in 
Florida. 

And,  once  the  new  immigrants  arrive 
in  Florida,  where  will  they  go  for 
health  care?  Many,  if  not  most,  will  go 
to  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Miami.  I  have  been  to  Jackson  Memo- 
rial several  times.  I  know  the  financial 
and  emotional  strain  under  which  the 
hospital  is  operating.  In  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  ever-growing  demands  al- 
ready being  placed  upon  Jackson  Me- 
morial, Dade  County  residents  recently 
passed  a  one-half  percent  sales  tax  just 
to  keep  the  doors  open. 

Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  already 
has  among  the  highest  intake  of  AIDS 
patients  in  the  United  States.  It  pro- 
vides tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  indi- 
gent care  each  year  to  people  living 
with  AIDS.  It  is  picking  up  the  pa- 
tients who  would  normally  utilize 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base  Hospital, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Hurricane  An- 
drew. How  can  the  Federal  Government 
possibly  ask  Jackson  Memorial  to  do 
more?  And  that  is  only  one  hospital  in 
one  Florida  city.  When  Jackson  Memo- 
rial fills,  other  hospitals  around  Flor- 
ida will  continue  to  pick  up  the  over- 
flow. Mr.  President,  it  is  simply  not 
fair  to  ask  the  people  of  Florida  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  what  amounts  to  an  un- 
funded Federal  mandate. 
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Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate  offers  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  a  very  serious  matter.  It  sim- 
ply codifies  the  existing  policy  until 
the  necessary  research  can  be  per- 
formed to  evaluate  the  health  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  changing  the 
policy.  It  sets  a  definite  time  in  which 
the  research  must  be  completed— Sep- 
tember 1.  1993.  I  believe  it  is  a  reason- 
able approach  to  take,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  administration  from  re- 
moving HIV  from  the  list  of  immigrant 
conditions  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  before  us  does  three 
important  things. 

First,  it  prohibits  for  90  days  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
from  removing  HIV  from  the  list  of 
contagious  diseases  for  which  persons 
can  be  denied  entry  into  the  United 
States. 

Second,  it  requires  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  to  assess  the  impact  that  lifting 
the  HIV  ban  would  have  on  Federal. 
State,  local  and  private  insurance 
health  care  costs.  More  importantly,  it 
also  requests  a  comparison  of  the  an- 
ticipated health  care  costs  associated 
with  entry  of  HIV-infected  immigrants 
and  those  costs  associated  with  immi- 
grants suffering  from  other  serious 
health  conditions — diabetes,  cancer, 
heart  disease,  end  stage  renal  disease, 
and  so  forth. 

Finally,  it  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  evaluate  and  report  to  Con- 
gress the  effectiveness  and  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  which  supposedly 
prevent  persons  who  are  likely  to  be- 
come public  charges  from  entering  or 
remaining  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  a  public  health  expert,  and 
I  don't  agree  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  Congress  is  the  best  place 
in  which  to  decide  epidemiology.  That 
is  best  left  to  our  public  health  offi- 
cials and  medical  experts.  Unani- 
mously our  public  health  experts— 
under  Presidents  Reagan.  Bush  and 
now  President  Clinton— have  agreed 
that  HIV  does  not  belong  on  the  list  of 
contagious  diseases.  They  have  reached 
that  conclusion  because  AIDS  is  sig- 
nificantly different  than  the  other  dis- 
eases on  the  list:  unlike  tuberculosis, 
for  example,  HTV  is  not  transmitted 
casually  through  the  air.  Scientists  are 
our  best  public  health  safeguards,  not 
politicians. 

Having  said  that.  I  believe  that  we 
are  facing  a  different  public  health  cri- 
sis. It  is  not  about  the  contagriousness 
of  a  disease,  how  it  is  transmitted,  nor 
who  has  it.  Rather,  this  public  health 
crisis  is  about  our  increasing  inability 
to  pay  for  the  health  care  of  ourselves, 
our  families  and  our  unemployed 
neighbors.  The  vast  majority  of  con- 
stituents who  have  called  this  Senator 
have  asked,  "How  can  we  possibly  af- 
ford to  pay  for  the  care  of  these  people. 


if  we  can't  even  pay  for  our  own?"  It  is 
a  legitimate  and  important  question. 
The  question  is  not.  nor  should  not,  be 
limited    to    persons    who    are    HIV-in- 
fected. According  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  approximately  200  to 
300  persons  with  HTV  seek  immigration 
to   the  United  States  each  year.   But 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  people 
enter  this  country,  with  other  expen- 
sive illnesses.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, we  have  never  tested  them  for 
those  illnesses,  although  certainly  our 
medical  scientists  will  tell  us  that  they 
can  calculate  such  risks.  I  believe  we 
should   look   at   those   questions,   cal- 
culate those  costs,  and  debate  the  real 
issue  here:  do  we  want  to  let  people 
into   this  country  who  have  illnesses 
that   are   prohibitively   costly    to   our 
health   care   system— whether  covered 
by  medical  assistance  programs,  or  em- 
ployer   provided    insurance?    We    are 
struggling   to   provide   long-term  care 
for  our  older  and  disabled  Americans, 
humane   care   and    treatment   of  U.S. 
citizens  who  have  AIDS,  access  for  37 
million    Americans,    prenatal    care    to 
pregnant  women  and  immunizations  to 
young  children.  It  is  fair  to  ask  these 
questions.   The   amendment  before   us 
will  get  us  some  of  the  answers,  and 
foster  a  broader  debate.  We  may  be  sur- 
prised with   the  conclusions  that  are 
reached  as  a  result,  but  I  certainly  sup- 
port having  the  debate. 

Finally,  this  debate  has  spotlighted 
another  concern— one  that  I  hope  will 
be  addressed  by  hearings  in  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  Attorney 
General  currently  has  the  authority  to 
not  only  exclude  aliens  seeking  immi- 
gration who  cannot  cover  their  health 
care  costs,  but  to  also  deport  individ- 
uals who,  within  5  years  of  immigra- 
tion, become  public  charges.  Is  that 
law  being  enforced?  Can  it  be  enforced? 
Do  we  want  it  enforced?  The  amend- 
ment before  us  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  look  at  that  and  to  give  us 
the  answers. 

So  I  commend  my  colleague  for  his 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  What  is  the  matter 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  9 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Nickles 
amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  we  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Nickles 
amendment,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
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There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  40 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  amendment  No.  40.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  RiEGLE],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  42, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  12  Leg.] 
YEAS— 42 


Alulu 

Baucus 

Biden 

Boren 

Boxer 

Bndley 

Bum  pen 

Cbafee 

Due  hie 

Dodd 

Donrui 

DurenberKer 

Felngold 

Felnsteln 


Bennett 

Binganuin 

Bond 

Breaiu 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bums 

Byrd 

Cunpbell 

Coata 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Coverdell 

Craig 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConclni 

Dole 


Glenn 

Harkin 

Hatneld 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Metienbaum 

NAYS— 56 

Domenici 
Exon 
Falrcloth 
Ford 
Gorton 
'Graham 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gregg 
Hatch 
Henm 
Helms 
HolUngs 
Johnston 
Kaasebaum 
Kempthome 
Krueger 
Lott 
Lugar 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Rockefeller 


Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moyniban 

Murray 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Robb 

Sarbanes 

Simon 

Specter 

Wellstone 

WofTord 


Mack 

Mathews 

McCain 

McConnell 

Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Pressler 

Reld 

Roth 

Sasser 

Shelby 

SImpeon 

Smith 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 


Bums 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Coverdell 

Craig 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

DeConclni 

Dole 

Domenici 

Dorgan 

Durenberger 

Exon 

Falrcloth 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gorton 


Akaka 

Baucua 

Boxer 

Bradley 

Dodd 

Felngold 

Felnsteln 

Hatfield 


Riegle 

So  the  amendment  (No.  40)  was  re- 
jected. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  39 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Nickles 
amendment.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  13  Leg.) 
YEAS— 76 


Graham 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gregg 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Beflln 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kempthome 

Kerrey 

Kerry 

Kohl 

Krueger 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

MatfaewB 

NAYS-23 

Inouye 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Riegle 

amendment    (No. 


McCain 

McConnell 

Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Reld 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 


Moyniban 

Murray 

Robb 

Sarbanes 

Simon 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


39)    was 


Bennett 

Bond 

Biden 

Boren 

Bryan 

Bingaman 

Breaux 

Bumpers 

So,    the 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  voted  to  reclassify  HIV  as  a 
communicable  disease  of  public  signifi- 
cance for  purposes  of  retaining  it  as  a 
medical  exclusion  to  immigration. 

I  supported  the  Kennedy  amendment 
which  would  have  retained  the  current 
exclusion  list  for  a  period  of  90  days 
and  would  have  required  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
file  a  report  assessing  the  anticipated 
health  costs  associated  with  removing 
HTV  from  the  excludable  list.  I  sup- 
ported this  amendment  because  I  felt 
the  proper  official  to  make  this  impor- 
tant health  decision  is  our  primary 
health  officer,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

As  you  know,  our  former  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Louis 
Sullivan,  made  the  decision  in  1991  to 
remove  HTV  from  the  excludable  list. 
Furthermore,  Congress  in  1990  gave  the 
authority  to  the  Secretary  to  make 
this  decision  in  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1990. 

I  voted  to  oppose  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment today  because  I  felt  it  attempted 
to  make  a  medical  decision  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  I  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress is  the  proper  authority  for  mak- 
ing medically  and  scientifically  based 
decisions  of  this  nature.  The  current 
public  charge  exclusions  more  appro- 
priately address  the  economic  concerns 
and  provide  immigration  officials  with 
the  basis  for  excluding  those  they  be- 
lieve will  become  public  charges  due  to 
their  medical  conditions. 


If  Congress  is  truly  concerned  with 
the  economic  costs  associated  with  new 
immigrrants,  I  feel  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
public  charge  exclusions,  rather  than 
making  medical  decisions  for  political 
reasons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  agreement  that  was  made  last 
night  and  also  with  the  various  nego- 
tiations that  took  place  last  evening, 
we  are  moving  closer  and  closer  to 
final  disposition.  Therefore,  we  are 
hopeful  that  those  Members  who  have 
indicated  that  they  may  or  may  not 
offer  amendments  will  come  forward  so 
that  we  can  consider  their  various  pro- 
posals, and  there  are  only  probably 
three  or  four  Members.  We  will  be  con- 
tacting their  officers,  but  I  would  hope 
very  much  that  we  will  be  able  to  move 
this  legislation  along. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  first  four 
hours  of  morning  business  be  con- 
trolled as  follows:  The  first  hour  under 
the  control  of  the  majority  leader  or 
his  designee,  the  next  2  hours  under  the 
control  of  Senator  Simpson  or  his  des- 
ignee, and  the  next  hour  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  majority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AKAKA).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  41 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a 

study  concerning  the  use  and  production  of 

radioisotopes  in  the  United  States) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  41. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  XDC.  In- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  1»    .  STUDY  CONCERNING  RADIOISOTOPES. 

(a)  Study. — The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  collaboration  with  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  shall,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds,  conduct  a  study  con- 


cerning the  use  and  availability  of 
radioisotopes  in  the  United  States  for  medi- 
cal (both  diagnostic  and  therapeutic)  uses  in 
relationship  to  other  uses. 

(b)  SuBJEcrr  of  Study.— In  carrying  out  the 
study  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall 

(A)  analyze  the  domestic  Isotope  availabil- 
ity and  production  in  the  United  States  as  it 
relates  to  medical  (both  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic)  needs 

(B)  make  recommendations  concerning — 
(i)    isotopie    availability    and    production 

meet  domestic  demand 

(ii)  the  need  for  additional  production  ca- 
pacity. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  report 
concerning  the  results  of  the  study  con- 
ducted under  this  section  together  with  the 
recommendations  developed  in  such  study. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  NIH  bill 
that  I  think  deals  with  a  most  critical 
area  in  our  Nation,  especially  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  radioisotopes  for 
medical  diagnostics  and  therapeutic 
treatment.  This  is  an  increasingly  im- 
portant component  in  American  health 
care.  Modem  medicine  is  dependent  on 
radioisotopes  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  clinical  applications.  Some  as- 
tounding figures,  Mr.  President:  36,000 
diagnostic  procedures  are  conducted 
each  day  in  this  country,  as  well  as  ap- 
proximately 50,000  therapies  and  100 
million  laboratory  tests  each  year. 

What  we  are  talking  about  are 
radioisotopes  in  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer. One  of  the  great  concerns  I  have  is 
that  there  is  now  no  domestic  supply  of 
this  critical  medical  element.  It  is  pro- 
duced and  supplied  to  us  through  a  Ca- 
nadian company  and  I  am  also  told 
that  there  is  a  fledgling  company  be- 
ginning to  gear  up  in  Russia  to  supply 
this  most  important  component. 

So,  in  other  words,  we  are  dependent 
upon  foreign  suppliers  for  what  is  now 
a  very  important  part  of  medical  treat- 
ment in  this  country.  Just  a  week  and 
a  half  ago,  in  a  subcommittee  on  which 
I  serve  in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, we  spoke  to  the  issue  of  E.  coli 
bacteria  in  meat.  And  one  of  the  appli- 
cations our  new  Secretary  of  Energy 
spoke  to — and  other  scientists  who 
were  asked  to  testify— was  the  irradia- 
tion of  food  that  would  immediately 
kill  that  bacteria. 

Last  year  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture licensed  irradiation  for  pur- 
poses of  certain  vegetable  applications 
in  the  food  chain,  as  food  supply.  And 
yet  we  are  still  dependent  upon  foreign 
suppliers  of  radioisotopes  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  I  am  now  being  told  that 
in  the  private  sector  of  our  country  we 
are  actually  having  to  cut  back  on  po- 
tential applications  because  there  is 
not  a  reliable  supply.  Last  year  the  re- 
actor company  in  Canada  for  a  time 
was  on  strike  and  the  supply  was  in 
question. 


So  what  I  am  asking  in  my  amend- 
ment is  that  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  con- 
duct a  study  to  look  at  the  use  and  the 
availability  of  radioisotopes  in  this 
country  for  the  purposes  I  have  just 
mentioned,  including  industrial  use.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  un- 
derstand what  I  believe  is  a  quiet  but 
potential  problem  in  this  country.  I 
think  we  would  hear  immediately  if 
the  supply  were  not  available  or  was 
discontinued  for  some  reason  that 
would  be  out  of  our  control  as  a  Na- 
tion. 

Another  application  that  is  now  com- 
ing to  the  forefront  is  the  examination 
of  the  structural  integrity  of  certain 
roads,  bridges  and  other  structures 
built  in  our  country.  Radioisotopes  are 
used  in  the  examination  of  these  struc- 
tures. 

So  I  am  proposing  this  amendment 
for  the  purpose  of  the  conduct  of  a 
study  that  would  then  be  reported  back 
to  us  as  it  relates  to  production;  to  the 
availability,  reliability  of  the  supply. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  as 
this  study  goes  forward,  the  three  enti- 
ties involved,  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretary,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  the  Department  of 
Energy,  speak  to  our  universities  and 
our  private  sector  and  develop  a  credi- 
ble consultant  approach,  understanding 
that  industry  and  academia  have  the 
real  experience  in  the  use  of 
radioisotopes  in  the  marketplace. 

I  hope  with  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  all  of  the  entities  involved 
would  rely  very  heavily  on  the  exper- 
tise that  exists  in  the  private  sector  to 
accommodate  them  in  developing  a 
critical  report  that  we  would  have  to 
look  at,  and  a  better  understanding  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  developing  criti- 
cal situation  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  agreed  to  by  both  sides.  I 
would  like  to  say  I  think  Senator 
Craig  has  brought  forward  a  very  im- 
portant issue.  I  myself  have  learned 
just  in  the  context  of  looking  at  this 
amendment  about  some  of  the  con- 
cerns. I  think  raising  that  and  requir- 
ing this  study  will  be  very  beneficial 
and  I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  this.  There  were  some  lan- 
guage difficulties  that  had  to  be 
worked  out.  I  am  appreciative  of  staff 
on  all  sides  working  that  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Let  me  thank  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  and  the  effort  of  the  staffs 
working  with  us  to  correct  the  lan- 
guage to  allow  the  amendment  to  be 
accepted. 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  41)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  a  few 
minutes  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NORMALIZATION  OF  UNITED 

STATES   RELATIONS   WITH   VIET- 
NAM 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  United  States  policy 
toward  Vietnam.  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Vietnam.  It  is  time  that  an  American 
Ambassador  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

In  March  1988  I  traveled  to  Vietnam. 
It  was  a  return  visit.  My  first  sojourn 
in  1967-68  was  not  as  a  Senator,  but  as 
a  soldier,  serving  my  country  as  an 
Army  lieutenant.  And  like  many  of  my 
fellow  Vietnam  veterans  and  Senators 
who  have  traveled  to  Indochina,  my  re- 
turn trip  was  a  very  dramatic  and  emo- 
tional journey.  The  remains  of  27  of  my 
fallen  comrades  were  returned  to  U.S. 
authorities  during  my  visit,  which  was 
the  largest  number  of  American  MIA 
remains  released  by  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. 

I  returned  home  from  my  1988  visit 
with  a  different  view  of  American  pol- 
icy toward  Vietnam.  I  concluded  that 
the  diplomatic  and  economic  isolation 
pursued  by  our  Government  in  the  13 
years  since  the  Saigon  airlift  had  be- 
come outdated.  Indeed,  complete  isola- 
tion had  reached  a  point  of  diminishing 
returns  for  America's  strategic,  hu- 
manitarian, and  international  trade  in- 
terests. Therefore,  I  called  for  a  new 
and  historic  chapter  in  United  States- 
Vietnam  relations,  one  of  regular  offi- 
cial contacts,  increased  tourism,  and 
growing  economic  and  humanitarian 
cooperation. 

That  was  5  years  ago.  Since  then. 
President  Bush  chipped  away  at  isola- 
tionism, albeit  cautiously.  The  Presi- 
dent rightfully  recognized  that  it's  not 
easy  to  reverse  13  years  of  isolation 
with  the  stroke  of  a  pen  or  handshake. 
This  is  particularly  true  given  the 
emotional  feelings  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  toward  this  remote  region, 
whether  they  are  veterans,  family  and 
friends  of  fallen  or  missing  veterans,  or 
refugees  from  Vietnam. 
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To  his  credit.  President  Bush  made 
great  strides  in  advancing  United 
States-Vietnam  relations.  But  the  fact 
remains:  there  is  still  no  regular  Amer- 
ican economic  and  diplomatic  presence 
in  Hanoi. 

Last  week,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  current  policies  as  a  partici- 
pant in  a  United  States-Vietnam  con- 
ference, which  included  official  Viet- 
namese participants,  businessmen, 
journalists  and  experts  on  Southeast 
Asia.  These  discussions  of  current 
events  and  their  future  implications 
once  again  have  prompted  me  to  reex- 
amine American  policy  toward  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  tinte  to  usher  in  the  next  his- 
toric step  in  United  States-Vietnam  re- 
lations. We  have  had  isolation.  We  have 
had  a  guarded  transition.  The  time  has 
come  for  normalization  of  relations. 
The  time  has  come  to  send  an  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  summa- 
rize the  developments  that  have 
brought  our  Nation  to  the  doorstep  of 
normalization,  and  the  more  recent 
events  that  make  it  imperative  for 
President  Clinton  to  establish  diplo- 
matic and  economic  ties  with  Vietnam. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  since  our 
evacuation  of  South  Vietnam  in  1975, 
the  United  States  consistently  has 
maintained  a  policy  of  diplomatic  and 
economic  isolation  of  Vietnam.  When 
viewed  from  the  larger  context  of  the 
cold  war,  this  represented  a  textbook 
application  of  containment — to  stop 
the  spread  of  communism  in  economi- 
cally volatile  regions  of  the  world.  This 
policy  escalated  in  1978,  when  Vietnam 
invaded  Cambodia,  deposed  the  Chinese 
Communist-backed  Khmer  Rouge  re- 
gime, and  installed  a  Soviet-backed 
puppet  regime. 

Vietnam's  alliance  with  the  Soviets 
was  evident  when  I  visited  Vietnam  in 
1988.  Soviet  personnel  were  stationed  in 
facilities  once  used  by  the  United 
States  in  Saigon  and  the  harbor  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay.  At  that  time,  annual 
Soviet  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance exceeded  SI. 6  billion. 

All  this  changed  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1991.  Like  her  sis- 
ter states  in  the  Soviet  Empire,  Viet- 
nam is  cut  off  from  its  once  consistent 
supply  of  foreign  aid.  Yet.  unlike  Po- 
land, Hungary,  or  East  Germany,  com- 
munism remains  intact  in  Vietnam. 
The  hard  realities  brought  by  the  So- 
viet Union's  demise  and  the  effects  of  a 
United  States-imposed  trade  embargo 
have  compelled  Vietnam  to  institute 
market-oriented  economic  reforms. 

And  indeed  the  Vietnamese  do  talk  of 
privatization.  However.  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a 
Communist  government  in  Hanoi. 

Since  1978.  United  States  policy  to- 
ward Vietnam  was  simple:  Normal  rela- 
tions would  not  occur  until  Vietnam 
withdrew  its  forces  from  Cambodia, 
and  cooperated  with  the  United  States 


in  obtaining  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  the  more  than  2,200  United 
States  personnel  listed  as  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  In  action  (POW/MIA's). 
The  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
change  this  general  policy.  Instead,  It 
heightened  the  prospects  of  success. 

First,  with  respect  to  Cambodia, 
Vietnam  has  Insisted  that  Vietnamese 
personnel  were  withdrawn  as  early  £is 
1989.  In  October  1991.  after  2  years  of 
negotiations,  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam  joined  In  a  17-natlon  peace 
settlement  for  Cambodia. 

With  the  October  1991  peace  agree- 
ment, the  Bush  administration  an- 
nounced the  formal  Implementation  of 
a  plan  to  gradually  tear  down  nearly  17 
years  of  economic  and  political  Isola- 
tion. This  plan,  or  roadmap  as  It  Is 
known,  consisted  of  four  phases  toward 
normalization.  Moving  through  each 
phase  was  contingent  on  continued  Vi- 
etnamese cooperation  In  enforcing  the 
terms  of  the  Cambodian  peace  accords. 
However,  the  pace  of  this  change  would 
be  dictated  by  Vietnamese  cooperation 
on  POW/MIA  matters. 

Again,  the  Vietnamese  Government 
has  taken  action  designed  to  hasten 
the  pace  toward  normalization.  Since 
1987,  Vietnam  has  returned  hundreds  of 
remains  of  United  States  MIA's.  In 
1991.  Vietnam  agreed  to  host  a  United 
States  office  In  Hanoi  to  handle  POW/ 
MIA  affairs. 

In  March  1992.  a  United  States  dele- 
gation headed  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Richard  Solomon  visited 
Hanoi,  and  gained  constructive  break- 
throughs on  United  States  POW/MIA 
Investigations,  Including  agreements 
to:  allow  greater  United  States  access 
to  central  records,  archives,  museums, 
and  specific  Individuals  with  POW/MIA 
Information;  Implement  a  rapid-re- 
sponse mechanism  for  llve-slghtlng  In- 
vestigations: work  on  trilateral  co- 
operation with  Laotian  and  Cambodian 
authorities:  and  reaffirm  Vietnam's  In- 
tention to  search  for  and  rapidly  repa- 
triate remains  of  American  MIA's. 

Since  then,  Vietnam  has  dem- 
onstrated Its  Intent  to  follow  through 
on  these  goals.  The  Vietnamese  have 
permitted  short-notice  Investigations 
of  alleged  llve-slghtlngs.  It  provided  a 
private  researcher  with  more  than  4,600 
photographs  of  live  American  POW's 
and  dead  soldiers.  In  October  1992,  U.S. 
officials  obtained  additional  archives 
on  U.S.  MIA's,  and  gained  expanded  ac- 
cess to  archival  Information. 

Pursuant  to  the  Bush  roadmap.  a 
number  of  reciprocal  concessions  have 
been  granted  to  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  pledged  $4 
million  In  humanitarian  aid,  mainly 
for  prosthetics  and  aid  to  abandoned  or 
orphaned  children.  Direct  communica- 
tions to  Vietnam  have  been  restored, 
and  United  States  commercial  sales 
now  can  be  made  to  meet  basic  human 
needs  In  Vietnam. 

Finally,  with  1  month  remaining  In 
his  administration.  President  Bush  per- 


mitted United  States  business  to  open 
offices  and  sign  contracts  In  Vietnam, 
but  these  contracts  cannot  be  Imple- 
mented unless  the  trade  embargo  Is 
lifted.  Today,  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam  literally  are  on  the  doorstep 
of  normalization. 

President  Clinton  has  Inherited  a  pol- 
icy In  transition.  He  can  opt  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bush  roadmap.  or 
chart  a  new  course  of  his  own.  If  he 
chooses  the  former,  the  trade  embargo 
would  not  be  lifted  fully  until  a  Cam- 
bodian settlement  Is  well  In  place,  and 
Hanoi  has  resolved  the  last  of  the 
known  discrepancy  cases  and  repatri- 
ated all  United  States  remains.  Full 
diplomatic  recognition  would  not  come 
until  after  a  United  Nations-certified 
free  election  takes  place  in  Cambodia, 
and  a  Cambodian  National  Assembly  is 
formed  and  writing  a  new  constitution. 
Though  the  roadmap  has  worked  to 
achieve  progress  In  United  States-Viet- 
nam relations,  much  has  changed. 
First,  recent  Instability  In  Cambodia 
makes  prospects  for  a  free  and  fair 
election  there  uncertain.  That  being 
the  case,  can  the  United  States  afford 
to  postpone  Indefinitely  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Vietnam? 

Second,  and  most  Important,  Viet- 
nam Is  making  the  effort  to  privatize. 
I  believe  Vietnam  will  privatize,  but 
not  without  help.  Other  Western  na- 
tions already  have  committed  millions 
of  dollars  In  humanitarian  and  eco- 
nomic support  to  Vietnam.  That  being 
the  case,  can  the  United  States  afford 
to  take  a  back  seat  or  play  a  distant 
participant  In  the  privatization  and 
trade  expansion  now  occurring  In  Viet- 
nam? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  should 
be.  "No." 

When  It  was  first  devised  In  1991,  the 
premise  behind  the  Bush  roadmap  of 
Isolation  to  normalization  represented 
the  ultimate  leverage  to  push  Hanoi  to 
make  concessions  on  two  key  Issues: 
POW/MIA's,  and  Cambodian  autonomy. 
I  believe  we  have  made  the  most  of  the 
Bush  roadmap.  It's  time  to  change 
course.  Today,  If  the  United  States  Is 
to  retain  leverage  over  Vietnam  and 
achieve  United  States  policy  goals. 
President  Clinton  must  plot  a  new 
course  on  the  roadmap,  with  the  first 
steps  being  the  lifting  of  the  trade  em- 
bargo, and  diplomatic  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  as  I've  stated,  the 
trade  embargo  has  been  used  to  punish 
and  contain  the  Communists  In  Viet- 
nam, and  more  recently,  through  the 
Bush  roadmap.  to  extract  concessions 
from  Vietnam  on  Cambodia  and  the 
POW/MIA's.  It's  safe  to  say  that  the 
carrot-and-stlck  approach  of  the  Bush 
roadmap  has  been  a  success.  As  a  re- 
sult, we've  made  progress  In  Cambodia, 
and  we're  moving  toward  the  fullest  ac- 
counting possible  for  POW/MIA's  In 
Indochina.  With  these  diplomatic 
gains.  American  business  Is  poised  for 
new  markets  and  new  opportunities  In 
Vietnam. 


However,  we  must  not  view  the  appli- 
cation and  results  of  our  policies  In  a 
vacuum.  In  recent  weeks.  Western  na- 
tions have  opted  to  Invest  heavily  in 
Vietnam's  adolescent  economy.  Tai- 
wan. Hong  Kong,  Australia.  Holland, 
and  Britain  have  invested  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  capital  for  Viet- 
nam. Last  week,  the  Japanese  Federa- 
tion of  Economic  Organizations  held  a 
joint  conference  with  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities, with  representatives  of  more 
than  100  Japanese  firms  In  attendance. 
And  French  President  Francois 
Mltterand  became  the  first  Western 
leader  to  visit  Communist  Vietnam. 
With  him  was  a  guarantee  of  $65  mil- 
lion In  aid  and  an  entourage  of  200  gov- 
ernment ministers  and  leaders  of  busi- 
ness and  finance. 

Meanwhile,  American  business  re- 
mains In  the  dugout,  and  off  the  play- 
ing field.  As  other  nations  seize  the  ini- 
tiative to  Invest  In  Vietnam,  the  poten- 
tial for  strong  United  States  Involve- 
ment In  economic  reform  and  expan- 
sion declines.  If  President  Clinton 
sticks  to  the  Bush  roadmap,  the  U.S. 
trade  embargo  loses  its  current  value 
as  a  leveraging  tool.  More  Imiwrtant, 
the  embargo  will  reduce  our  future 
ability  to  Influence  Vietnam's  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  human  rights  de- 
velopment. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  President  Clinton, 
urging  him  to  lift  the  trade  embargo 
and  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Vietnamese.  An  American  Ambas- 
sador Is  needed  to  build  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam.  American  know-how  Is  need- 
ed to  privatize  Vietnam,  open  markets 
for  American  exports,  and  lift  the  Viet- 
namese from  the  repressive  weight  of 
communism.  More  American  tourists 
are  needed  to  bridge  our  cultures  and 
histories,  which  will  enhance  our  coop- 
erative diplomatic  efforts. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I'm  not  advo- 
cating the  abandonment  of  our 
progress  In  Cambodia  or  our  gains  with 
POW/MIA  identification  and  repatri- 
ation. On  the  contrary,  I  am  arguing 
that  the  best  way  to  continue  our 
progress  In  these  areas  Is  to  exercise 
new  tools  of  leverage  as  a  full  eco- 
nomic partner,  not  a  potential  one.  We 
stand  a  better  chance  to  further  our 
gains,  particularly  with  the  POW/MIA 
Issue,  with  a  strong  American  presence 
In  Vietnam.  This  American  presence 
can  come  from  many  sources.  It  can 
come  from  our  Ambassador  In  Hanoi, 
our  businessmen,  our  tourists,  our 
Peace  Corps,  or  our  fellow  Americans 
who  simply  want  answers  from  the  Vi- 
etnamese Government  on  the  status  of 
loved  ones  who  did  not  return  from  the 
Vietnam  war.  Together,  this  American 
presence  applies  a  different  kind  of  le- 
verage, which  I  believe  will  yield  posi- 
tive results  to  further  American  Inter- 
ests on  the  POW/MIA  Issue,  as  well  as 
regional  peace,  and  human  rights  gains 
In  Southeast  Asia. 


We  must  not  lose  sight  of  Vietnam's 
potential  importance  in  International 
trade  policy.  At  present,  Japan  Is  Viet- 
nam's leading  trade  partner,  with  $1.2 
billion  in  total  volume  In  1992.  The  con- 
tinued absence  of  American  Investment 
affords  more  time  for  Japan  to  Increase 
Its  economic  and  Investment  ties  with 
Vietnam,  enabling  It  to  establish  eco- 
nomic and  political  dominance  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  timing. 
The  economic,  diplomatic,  and  politi- 
cal costs  of  delaying  normalization  will 
continue  to  mount.  The  United  States 
Is  poised  to  establish  normalized  rela- 
tions with  Vietnam.  The  question  Is 
when  to  do  It.  I  say  the  time  Is  now. 
Now  is  the  time  to  close  the  chapter  on 
the  Vietnam  war,  and  start  a  new  chap- 
ter of  cooperation  and  participation. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  move  past  Isolation 
and  establish  normal  relations  with 
Vietnam. 

Opponents  will  argue  that  rushing  to 
normalization  sacrifices  our  ability  to 
leverage  Vietnam  on  long-term  peace 
In  Cambodia,  accountability  of  POW/ 
MIA  data,  and  human  rights  guaran- 
tees for  political  dissidents. 

I  disagree.  The  carrot  and  stick  of 
normalization  Is  losing  Its  value  as  a 
leveraging  tool,  and  Is  hurting  this  Na- 
tion's ability  to  be  a  steady  participant 
in  Vietnam's  growth  toward  privatiza- 
tion. 

Further,  normalization  Is  not  the 
last  card  In  the  U.S.  diplomatic  deck. 
The  Vietnamese  Government  has  called 
on  the  United  States  for  direct  foreign 
aid  assistance,  which  I  am  not  calling 
for  here  today.  Vietnam  and  American 
business  will  want  most-favored-natlon 
trade  status.  Both  Issues  will  require 
further  discussion  and  debate,  provid- 
ing plenty  of  real  leverage  for  Washing- 
ton to  extract  concessions  In  issues  of 
concern  to  the  United  States,  whether 
It  be  POW/MIA's,  Cambodia,  or  human 
rights.  And  as  I  stated  earlier,  the 
steady  presence  of  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam, on  the  ground,  from  the  trade  of- 
ficial to  the  casual  tourist  will  open 
new  diplomatic  and  cultural  doors. 

Mr.  President,  In  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  I  feel  very  strongly  that  It  Is 
time  to  normalize  relations  with  Viet- 
nam. As  other  countries  go  Into  Viet- 
nam with  business,  they  are  taking 
away  the  strength  of  our  trade  embar- 
go. If  we  are  to  find  any  POW/MIA's.  If 
there  are  any  left  there,  they  would 
better  be  found  by  having  tourists, 
businessmen,  and  others  present.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending a  conference  in  the  state  of  the 
present  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
and  talked  directly  with  several  Viet- 
namese there.  I  found  an  eagerness  on 
their  part  to  privatize.  They  used  the 
word  privatize  frequently  in  our  meet- 
ings last  week.  They  are  looking  for 
free  enterprise.  They  want  good  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, I  think  the  time  has  come  to  rec- 
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ognize  Vietnam— to  give  full  diplo- 
matic recognition.  I  urge  the  President 
to  pursue  this  course  of  action. 


INSTITUTES 
REVITALIZATION 


OF 
ACT 


NATIONAL 
HEALTH 
OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
just  take  a  minute  on  the  legislation 
pending.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  on  the  bill  that  Is  on  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  In  1991  I 
held  a  hearing  In  Fajrgo,  ND,  on  the 
subject  of  breast  cancer,  and  recall  a 
young  woman  named  Danae  who  spoke 
of  her  struggle  against  this  disease. 
There  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  hear- 
ing room  at  the  end  of  her  testimony. 
I  rise  today  to  say  that  the  bill  pend- 
ing on  the  floor  before  us  does  some 
Important  things  to  respond  to  the 
Issue  of  breast  cancer  and  related  wom- 
en's health  issues.  In  North  Dakota,  for 
reasons  that  are  unexplained,  women 
have  breast  cancer  at  about  10  percent 
above  the  normal  rate,  and  that  is  true 
of  most  of  the  Northern  States  In  this 
country.  We  do  not  quite  understand 
why,  but  there  is  about  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  the  Incidence  of  breast  cancer 
in  many  of  our  Northern  States. 

One  In  nine  women  will  suffer  from 
breast  cancer  during  her  lifetime.  It  is 
an  extraordinarily  common  form  of 
cancer,  and  the  Interesting  thing  about 
it  is  we  do  not  know  what  causes  it, 
but  we  do  know  that  early  detection 
can  lead  to  a  cure  for  breast  cancer.  We 
have  survival  rates  of  about  90  percent 
after  5  years  for  women  when  there  is 
early  detection  of  breast  cancer. 

This  piece  of  legislation  before  us  fi- 
nally starts  to  put  all  the  spotlights  on 
the  same  spot  and  provides  some  focus 
on  some  very  Important  Issues  dealing 
with  women's  health  and  especially 
breast  cancer.  This  legislation  estab- 
lishes an  office  of  research  on  women's 
health. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  much  of  the 
cancer  research  at  the  NIH  has  been 
conducted  with  men,  even  breast  can- 
cer research.  Yet  the  statistics  are  as 
follows:  In  1992,  46.000  women  In  this 
country  died  of  breast  cancer;  300  men 
died  of  breast  cancer;  and  yet  most  of 
the  previous  research  on  even  breast 
cancer  has  been  done  with  men. 

Well,  we  are  changing  a  lot  of  that 
and  this  legislation  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion of  constructive  change.  It  ensures 
Increased  participation  by  women  in 
clinical  studies.  It  requires  the  NIH  to 
expand  the  number  of  women  scientists 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It 
provides  for  additional  funding  for  re- 
search on  breast  cancer.  But  more  than 
that  It  will  fund  research  for  ovarian 
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cancer,  cervical  cancer,  osteoporosis, 
and  other  areas  of  reproductive  health, 
and  it  most  imjwrtantly  establishes  a 
data  system  on  women's  health  re- 
search to  avoid  the  duplication  of  ef- 
forts and  hopefully  permit  scientists  to 
compare  and  combine  research  results. 
The  point  of  all  of  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  are  a  country  with  an 
enormous  problem  in  health  care.  We 
spend  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
on  a  health  care  system  that  really 
does  not  work  very  well.  If  you  have  a 
lot  of  money,  you  can  seek  out  the  best 
care  and  the  best  care  is  very  good.  If 
you  take  a  look  at  the  amount  of 
money  we  spend  per  capita  on  health 
care  and  measure  the  results,  the  re- 
sults are  not  the  best  in  the  world,  but 
we  spend  the  most  in  the  world. 

The  question  is:  How  can  we  do  bet- 
ter? One  of  the  things  we  can  do  better 
in  health  care  that  relates,  yes,  to 
breast  cancer  and  the  other  disease  I 
have  mentioned  that  especially  affect 
women,  one  of  the  ways  we  can  do  bet- 
ter is  to  understand  that  early  detec- 
tion and  the  promotion  of  wellness  and 
a  whole  series  of  steps  like  that  which 
spend  at  the  front  end  to  save  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  at  the  back  end 
not  only  saves  lives  but  helps  us  deal 
with  skyrocketing  costs  in  the  health 
care  business. 

On  this  area  of  breast  cancer,  I  spe- 
cifically came  today  to  talk  about 
breast  cancer  and  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  bill  that  I  want  to  laud  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
committee.  This  business  of  breast  can- 
cer is  a  real  frightening  prospect  to 
women  in  this  country.  One  out  of  nine 
will  suffer  from  breast  cancer.  Think  of 
that.  One  in  nine  women  in  America 
will  suffer  from  breast  cancer  and  yet 
we  know  if  you  detect  it  early,  and 
there  are  ways  to  detect  it  early,  most 
women  can  be  saved. 

This  bill  moves  down  the  road  to  fi- 
nally providing  focus  and  effort  to  ac- 
complish for  women  what  they  should 
expect  us  to  accomplish  in  helping  con- 
duct more  research  on  the  cause,  more 
money  for  the  diagnosis,  and  help  save 
women's  lives. 

I  simply  came  over  today  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  entire  committee,  and  the  Senate 
for  passing  what  I  think  is  a  construc- 
tive step  in  dealing  with  the  frighten- 
ing disease  that  affects  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  just  take  the  liberty  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  on 
those  careful,  factual,  and  hopeful 
comments.  It  is  a  joy  to  welcome  him 
into  our  Chamber,  and  this  is  the  first 
occasion  I  have  had  to  hear  extended 
remarks  by  him,  someone  of  such  expe- 
rience, balance,  and  understanding  of 
these  matters. 

That  is  a  startling  figure — one  in 
nine.  And  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vari- 


ation by  region  is  something  that  sci- 
entists would  just  love  to  learn  the  rea- 
son. 

There  are  many  variations  about 
North  Dakota,  ais  I  am  sure  you  know. 
In  educational  scores  in  the  country  if 
Minnesota  is  not  the  first.  North  Da- 
kota is,  and  vice  versa. 

Last  year,  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
running  correlations  between  ninth 
grade  mathematics  scores  in  our  State 
and  in  our  country,  we  found  the  dis- 
tance of  the  State  capital  from  the  Ca- 
nadian border  was  a  major  factor  and 
we  were  able  to  show  with  some  statis- 
tical force  if  you  wanted  to  raise  the 
math  scores,  move  the  State  capital 
closer  to  Canada.  But  there  are  dif- 
ferences, and  it  is  out  of  those  dif- 
ferences that  the  clues  on  origins 
begin,  and  I  think  it  is  important  what 
the  Senator  said,  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  saying  it. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  look  forward  to 
serving  and  working  with  him  on  these 
issues. 

(Mr.  ROBB  assumed  the  chair.) 

DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  continue  again  briefly, 
and  I  know  I  cannot  speak  as  elo- 
quently as  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota on  the  subject  of  health  and  vari- 
ations in  health-risk  experience  as  be- 
tween population  groups. 

And  I  do  so  with  specific  reference  to 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  This  is  a 
very  old  problem  in  our  society,  and  it 
is  at  some  level  what  doctors  call  iat- 
rogenic in  a  sense  that,  with  one  rea- 
sonable dramatic  exception,  all  the 
major  drugs  that  have  plagued  Amer- 
ican society  for  a  century  and  a  half 
began  as  medicines  and  were  first  pre- 
scribed by  doctors. 

I  am  standing  on  the  floor  with  no 
great  expectation  that  I  will  be  heard 
outside  this  Chamber,  but  with  some 
hope  that  I  might  be,  to  say  to  the 
medical  profession  that  it  has  a  prob- 
lem dealing  with  drug  abuse.  I  do  not 
go  so  far  to  suggest  that  the  problem  is 
denial,  but  there  is  a  pattern  of  avoid- 
ance which  the  profession  really  should 
look  at. 

At  some  level,  you  may  be  talking 
about  as  simple  or  complex,  if  you  will, 
a  matter  as  prestige  in  science.  There 
is  prestige  in  science.  There  is  prestige 
in  most  activities  in  life— ranking. 
Some  sports  are  more  glamorous  than 
other  sports;  some  professions  ought  to 
be  more  important  than  others,  occu- 
pations, and  so  forth. 

The  human  Homo  sapiens  is  a  rank- 
ing organism.  It  is  always  making  dis- 
tinctions of  one  kind  or  another.  And 
in  science,  there  are  subjects  that  have 
prestige  and  not  in  others. 

Just  now,  for  example,  I  think  in 
physiology,  the  whole  issue  of  the 
structure  in  chemistry,  the  brain  is  the 
most  rapidly  evolving  and  most  pres- 
tigious area  of  scientific  inquiry. 


In  medicine,  the  most  urgent  one  is 
the  general  syndrome  we  call  AIDS. 
And  you  may  be  sure  that  there  is  a 
cabinet  full  of  Nobel  Prize  statues — I 
guess  it  would  be  a  medal— in  Stock- 
holm awaiting  the  first  team  of  physi- 
cians who  break  the  AIDS  virus  code. 

You  may  be  equally  sure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  is  no  such  medal 
awaiting  anyone  who  learns  anything 
about  crack  cocaine.  It  has  no  prestige 
in  science.  To  the  contrary,  if  I  may 
use  that  term,  the  whole  problem  of 
drug  abuse  is,  in  one  sense,  iatrogenic, 
which  is  a  term  meaning  an  illness 
caused  by  doctors.  And  the  whole  of 
the  19th  century  was  an  effort  to  ease 
the  extent  to  which  patients  suffered 
from  physicians'  care,  but  with  the  spe- 
cific problem  that  drug  use  began  as 
prescribed  medicine. 

This  whole  area  could  be  put  under 
the  general  heading  of  the  impact  of 
technology  on  society.  With  the  advent 
of  organic  chemistry  in  German  uni- 
versities, in  the  main,  in  about  the 
third  decade — I  do  not  want  to  be  held 
to  that — of  the  19th  century,  you  began 
to  get  events  such  as  the  development 
of  morphine  out  of  a  natural  product, 
opium. 

About  the  same  time,  the  hypo- 
dermic needle  was  developed.  And  dur- 
ing the  American  Civil  War,  morphine, 
applied  through  the  hypodermic  nee- 
dle, was  the  most  widely  used.  It  was 
the  first  such  battlefield  treatment  of 
wounded  combatants,  such  that  after 
the  Civil  War,  morphine  being  an  unre- 
stricted drug,  persons  using  it  were 
said  to  have  the  "soldiers'  disease." 
and  I  exi)ect  a  lot  of  soldiers  were  ac- 
customed to  use — the  word  "addic- 
tion," I  think,  is  a  fuzzy  word;  typi- 
cally, a  fuzzy  word  the  medical  profes- 
sion uses  a  lot. 

The  use  of  morphine  in  childbirth  be- 
came widely  prescribed  by  doctors.  One 
of  our  great  passages  in  American  lit- 
erature is  Eugene  O'Neill's  play,  "A 
Long  Day's  Journey  Into  Night,"  in 
which  the  mother  in  the  drama  became 
habituated  to  the  use  of  morphine  at 
birth  and  continued  well  into  the  ma- 
turity of  her  children. 

The  morphine  was  followed  by  a  fur- 
ther extension  from  an  opium  base  of 
heroin.  Heroin  being  a  trade  name.  It 
was  the  Bayer  aspirin  people  that  test- 
ed it  on  their  employees,  and  it  made 
them  feel  heroish — hence,  heroin,  as 
you  can  see  as  aspirin,  the  trade  name. 
I  have  seen  advertisements  for  heroin 
in  the  Yale  Alumni  Journals,  from 
about  1910. 

Then  came  cocaine,  a  derivative  of 
the  natural  occurring  coca  leaf.  Co- 
caine was  widely  used  to  treat  mor- 
phine addiction.  Sigmund  Freud's  first 
publication  about  cocaine,  described — I 
do  not  want  to  be  too  specific — but  it 
discussed  the  use  of  cocaine  to  treat 
other  addictions,  and,  as  I  believe  the 
case  is,  Freud  came  to  think  he  had  in- 
duced a  psychosis  by  overuse  of  co- 
caine. 


In  any  event,  the  society  had  to  deal 
with  this,  and  it  decided  to  do  in  1914 
by  prohibition.  The  legislation  was  not 
any  better  than  it  should  have  been.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  it  described  Heroin 
as  a  stimulant  when,  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  narcoleptic. 

But  we  opted  for  a  prohibition  model. 
And  when  we  did  that,  we  knew  pretty 
much,  although  not  at  the  level  of 
science  inquiry,  we  knew  that  the  inci- 
dence of  narcotic  abuse  was  not  uni- 
form. It  was  an  imbalance  by  race,  and 
there  was  an  imbalance  by  gender — in 
this  case  males,  much  more  than  fe- 
males. 

We  also  thought  that  this  would  put 
an  end  to  the  problem.  It  did  not.  any 
more  than  prohibition  of  alcohol  put 
an  end  to  the  problem.  But  it  did  do 
one  thing.  Our  Nation  has  never  under- 
stood this,  I  do  not  believe.  Certainly 
the  Senate  has  never  dealt  with  it. 

Just  as  with  the  decision  to  prohibit 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcohol, 
the  same  prohibition  in  drug  use  was  a 
social  exchange.  We  chose  what  we 
thought  to  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils — 
not  very  consciously  but  not  without 
some  awareness.  We  could  have  a  wide- 
spread, possibly  low  to  medium  level 
problem,  of  the  use  of  these  new  forms 
of  ingestible  chemicals  that  organic 
chemistry  produced— a  lot  of  people  use 
them— or,  through  prohibition,  we 
would  confine  the  use  to  certain  popu- 
lations—urban, minority,  with  what- 
ever shifting  uses  of  the  term  minor- 
ity—and induce  in  the  process  very  vio- 
lent forms  of  crime — criminal  organiza- 
tion and  crime. 

Not  many  people  have  written  about 
this.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  beyond  my 
knowledge.  But  when  you  choose  prohi- 
bition, you  do  choose  crime.  And  then 
you  will  find  yourself  standing  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  denouncing 
the  crime  you,  in  fact,  have  chosen  and 
proposing  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  forms 
of  severity  that  accomplish  nothing. 
They  do  not  change  it.  And  you  do  ex- 
pose the  society  to  extraordinary  epi- 
sodes of  violence  and  brutality. 

For  example,  on  February  14,  1929,  in 
Chicago,  in  the  period  of  Prohibition, 
Al  Capone,  as  it  is  understood— I  do  not 
believe  the  matter  was  ever  resolved- 
decided  he  would  send  a  valentine  to 
Bugs  Moran.  Whatever  the  case,  four 
people  arrived  in  Chicago  in  police  uni- 
forms, and  they  found  seven  men  in  a 
garage,  and  they  suggested  they  were 
going  through  a  routine  police  raid  and 
no  doubt  take  $100  when  they  left.  It 
was  just  one  of  those  normal  events  in 
Chicago  at  the  time.  And  they  asked 
these  people  to  line  up  against  the 
wall.  And  then  instead  of  just  frisking 
them  and  making  their  collection  for 
the  day,  they  machinegunned  them  to 
death.  It  was  called  the  Saint  Valen- 
tine's Day  massacre.  It  has  entered 
into  the  folk  memory.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  year  goes  by  there  is  not  a  movie 
that  portrays  it  in  some  way  or  an- 


other. It  has  two  entries  in  the  World 
Book  Encyclopedia.  It  shocked  the  Na- 
tion and  led  in  part,  I  argue,  to  the  re- 
peal-of-Prohibition  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

But  the  prohibition  on  drug  use  con- 
tinued. And  the  actual  use  had  phases. 
It  went  into  a  recessive  phase  in  the 
twenties,  thirties,  and  forties.  It  began 
to  break  out  again  in  the  fifties  and  be- 
came subepidemic  in  the  1960's.  And 
crime,  organized  or  unorganized,  ap- 
peared with  it. 

Heroin  was  the  first  form  tn  which  it 
appeared  in  this  subepidemic  form.  And 
by  the  late  1960's,  Presidents  had  to  re- 
spond to  this.  The  Presidential  re- 
sponses took  various  forms,  of  which 
the  first  was  to  try  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
ply of  drugs  coming  into  the  country. 

This  was  a  futile  effort.  It  fell  to  me, 
as  it  happens,  to  commence  the  nego- 
tiations with  Turkey  and  France  that 
led  to  breaking  up  what  was  called  the 
French  connection,  opium  making  its 
way  from  the  Province  of  Afuin  in  Tur- 
key—which is,  incidentally,  Turkic  for 
opium— to  Marseilles  and  thence  to 
New  York  and  down  to  Washington. 

This  disturbed  the  market,  but  the 
iron  law  that  where  there  is  a  demand, 
there  will  be  a  supply,  immediately 
went  into  effect.  May  I  say,  none  of  us 
involved  at  that  time  had  any  illusions 
that  we  were  doing  anything  more  than 
disturbing  this  market.  But  we  did  and 
it  moved  around  to  Mexico  and  places 
like  that. 

Then  in  the  later  1970's  cocaine  ap- 
pears once  again.  It  appears  in  the 
manner  of  upper  class  use,  which  it  al- 
ways had  somewhat,  and  then  made  its 
way  down,  an  event  that  would  have 
been  familiar.  Cocaine  use  was  wide- 
spread at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Then  in  1985  an  event  occurs.  In  the 
Bahamas  at  the  Sandilands  Rehabilita- 
tion Hospital,  which  is  the  one  psy- 
chiatric hospital  on  the  island,  a  pa- 
tient appears— the  chief  psychiatrist. 
Dr.  David  F.  Allen,  records  this— who 
the  previous  day  had  cut  off  his  dog's 
head  and  drunk  its  blood  and  then 
stabbed  his  brother-in-law  to  death. 
You  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  I 
do  not  know  how  these  clinical  inter- 
views go,  but  you  can  imagine  Dr. 
Allen  saying,  "Well,  now,  does  this 
happen  often?"  and  the  patient  saying, 
"No,"  and  then  saying,  "Well,  is  there 
anything  happening,  behavior  you  have 
had  lately,  that  is  different?" 

And  before  the  interview  was  over,  or 
before  this  period  was  over,  crack  co- 
caine had  appeared  in  the  world— 
freebase  cocaine.  There  are  other  forms 
as  well,  but  this  particular  form  was 
so— this  was  not  a  bearded  German  or- 
ganic chemist;  this  was  done  in  a 
kitchen  in  Freeport,  perhaps. 

Allen  tried  to  warn  us.  He  said  there 
is  an  epidemic  coming  your  way.  His 
statement  got  into  an  Atlanta  publica- 
tion. But  did  anybody  at  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  our  epidemic  cen- 


ter in  Atlanta,  hear  that?  No.  Mr. 
President;  evidently  they  did  not.  The 
medical  profession  just  does  not  hear 
this  subject  very  well. 

I  first  learned  of  crack  from  Detec- 
tive Charles  J.  Bennett,  in  the  New 
York  Police  Department,  who  told  me 
in  the  spring  of  1986,  as  I  recall,  that 
people  were  standing  around  on  street 
comers  going  like  that  (gesturing), 
which  is  a  gesture,  we  later  learned, 
like  snapping  or  cracking  a  whip.  This 
was  announcing,  in  the  street  cries  of 
the  period,  that  you  had  crack  for  sale. 
In  no  time  it  had  become  a  fero- 
ciously costly  and  destructive  experi- 
ence. Apparently  it  is  the  strongest 
stimulant  known  to  pharmacology,  and 
it  produces  incredibly  brutal  behaviors. 
In  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
there  is  a  column  by  Mr.  Richard 
Cohen,  the  distinguished  contributor  to 
the  op-ed  page,  called  "The  Valentine's 
Day  Massacre."  But  it  was  referring 
not  to  Chicago  in  1929  but  to  New  York 
City  in  1993  on  Saint  Valentine's  Day. 

On  St.  Valentine's  Day  in  the  Bronx, 
six  persons  were  made  to  lie  face  down 
on  a  floor  and  were  executed  with  one 
bullet  in  the  back  of  the  head  of  each, 
the  exception  being  a  young  girl  who 
apparently  turned  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening and  she  was  shot  through  the 
eye. 

This  was  so  routine  an  event.  It  was 
12  hours  before  the  neighbors  in  this 
apartment  building  reported  to  the  po- 
lice there  had  been  a  lot  of  shooting. 
As  Mr.  Cohen,  in  a  very  able  article 
states,  this  was  reported  on  page  AlO  of 
our  local,  most  distinguished  journal — 
he  uses  a  nice  image— "which  gave  it 
all  the  prominence  of  a  bus  plunge  in 
Bangladesh." 

There  is  no  way  to  avoid  this,  the 
events  are  so  common.  The  New  York 
Times  that  I  saw  put  it  on  the  first 
page,  but  well  below  the  fold,  as  is  said. 
It  happens  all  the  time. 

The  morning  after  the  Democratic 
Convention,  my  wife  was  driving  us 
back  to  upstate  New  York  where  we 
live.  As  I  was  going  by  this  area.  I 
found  on  page  B12  of  the  Times  another 
such  execution.  This  had  a  curious 
twist,  though,  that  made  it  news- 
worthy. There  was  an  execution  of  an 
adult  man,  a  woman  and  a  teenager 
who  were  tied  up  with  duct  tape  and 
executed.  But  the  woman  had  a  baby 
and,  thinking  that  it  might  survive, 
stuffed  it  under  a  bed.  A  day  later  when 
the  police  arrived,  they  found  the  baby 
still  alive.  This  was  just  enough  of  an 
event  to  make  the  execution  news- 
worthy, but  no  one  has  ever  found  out 
who  did  it,  no  one  ever  will  and  the 
event  is  now  forgotten. 

The  point  is  Mr.  President,  in  the 
face  of  a  brutal  health  emergency  and 
one  which  goes  over  to  have  aspects  of 
a  social  emergency  as  well,  the  medical 
profession  has  almost  nothing  to  show 
by  way  of  research  or  even  of  research 
intensity  into  this  issue.  My  purpose  in 
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these  perhaps  overextended  remarks  is 
to  say,  does  the  medical  profession  un- 
derstand that  it  has  a  problem  here? 
Dr.  Vincent  Dole  and  Marie  Nyswander 
developed  the  methadone  treatment  for 
heroin  use  in  the  1950'8  and  1960's.  It  is 
openly  understood  that  theirs  was  not 
a  happy  experience  with  their  profes- 
sion. It  was  suggested  that  they  were 
creating  addictions,  substituting  one 
for  the  other.  This  subject  is  avoided. 

In  1988,  this  body  produced  a  not  in- 
considerable piece  of  legislation,  the 
Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988.  Then  ma- 
jority leader,  the  beloved  President  pro 
tempore.  Senator  Byrd,  asked  that 
Senator  Nunn  and  I  be  cochair  of  a 
group  to  work  on  this  matter  and,  as  a 
division  of  labor.  Senator  Nunn  took 
the  problem  of  interdiction  of  supply 
and  I  took  the  problem  of  demand  re- 
duction. We  wrote  a  pretty  good  stat- 
ute. No  one  was  going  to  insist  it  would 
do  any  good  to  try  to  interdict  drugs  of 
this  kind  coming  into  the  country. 
Maybe  there  would  be  a  small  change 
in  price,  but  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence. Oh,  there  would  be  pictures 
of  busts  and  statutes  about  hanging 
them  and  things  like  that,  but  it  does 
not  change.  But  we  did  do  this.  We  said 
half  of  our  effort  should  be  allocated  to 
demand.  That  never  had  happened  be- 
fore. We  wrote  into  the  statute  that 
the  purpose  was  "to  increase  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  the  availabil- 
ity and  quality  of  treatment  services 
so  that  treatment  on  request  may  be 
provided  to  all  individuals  desiring  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  substance  abuse 
problem." 

I  wrote  that  passage,  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  say  treatment  on  demand, 
which  seemed  to  be  a  little  too  impe- 
rious, but  treatment  on  request.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  experience  of 
drug  use,  after  brief  periods,  as  in  the 
case  of  cocaine  base,  ipeople  will  seek 
treatment.  They  want  out  of  what  they 
got  into.  It  is  a  little  longer  period  for 
heroin  use,  apparently.  There  are  no 
old  addicts.  People  phase  out  or  die. 

We  created  the  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy,  the  so-called  czar, 
an  unhappy  image.  Why  czardom  is  a 
symbol  of  someone  who  gets  things 
done,  I  do  not  know,  but  such  is  the 
case.  We  created  a  deputy  director  for 
demand  reduction  and  a  deputy  direc- 
tor for  supply  reduction.  I  will  say  this 
on  the  floor  with  all  the  immunity  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  in  the  hope 
that  no  one  will  take  offense.  I  learned 
that  Dr.  Herbert  Kleber,  then  at  the 
Yale  Medical  School,  was  a  Republican. 
He  being  one  of  the  few  persons  work- 
ing in  this  field,  we  managed  to  rec- 
ommend him  to  the  White  House  and 
he  was  appointed  deputy  director  for 
demand  reduction.  I  cannot  speak  for 
him,  but  it  cannot  have  been  a  happy 
experience  because  he  left  after  a  cer- 
tain period  and  has  gone  to  Columbia 
University  where  he  has  resumed  his 
very  creative  work  in  this  field,  sin- 
gular because  there  is  so  little  of  it. 


What  happened  to  the  position  of 
deputy  director  for  demand  reduction 
in  the  war  on  drugs?  Nothing.  It  was 
left  empty.  The  war  on  drugs  is  a  sym- 
bolic statement  that  we  do  not  like 
something.  It  does  not  represent  an  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  a  medical  problem,  a 
problem  that  begins  with  the  abuse  of 
what  was  once  medicine;  in  any  event, 
a  substance  abuse  problem.  It  was 
never  filled. 

We  said  we  were  going  to  have  treat- 
ment on  request.  That  assumed  some- 
one would  develop  treatment.  If  anyone 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
has  done  so,  they  surely  never  told  this 
Senator,  and  if  there  is  any  Senator  on 
the  floor  who  does  know  of  such  devel- 
opment, I  would  be  happy  to  be  inter- 
rupted. 

It  is  5  years  since  we  passed  that  bill. 
In  5  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  ef- 
fort I  made,  I  have  never  heard  a  word 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
about  this  subject.  They  do  not  think 
it  will  go  away,  but  at  some  level  it 
may  be  they  do  not  want  to  get  in- 
volved. 

I  can  recall  back  in  1961,  I  published 
an  article  on  organized  crime  in  which 
I  noted  in  the  Reporter  magazine,  that 
the  FBI  had  been  singularly  careful  not 
ever  to  get  involved  with  organized 
crime,  which  came  out  of  prohibition, 
because  it  will  corrupt  you.  They  left  it 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  J.  Eklgar 
Hoover  knew  very  well  his  job  was  to 
look  out  for  people  in  the  Depression, 
stop  bank  robberies,  catch  car  thieves, 
prevent  communism,  but  do  not  go 
after  organized  crime. 

This  article  annoyed  Mr.  Hoover  a 
very  great  deal,  I  assure  you,  and  he 
did  his  best  to  see  I  disappeared  from 
Washington.  Thanks  to  the  great 
grace,  courage,  and  incomparable  in- 
tegrity of  Arthur  Goldberg,  I  did  not 
disappear.  But  the  FBI  stayed  away 
from  organized  crime. 

I  wonder,  does  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  stay  away  from  drug 
abuse?  There  has  to  be  an  explanation, 
an  organizational  explanation.  It  was 
rational  for  the  FBI  to  stay  away  from 
organized  crime  as  long  as  nobody 
knew  it.  Then  they  did  not  get  the 
problems  that  come  if  you  involve 
yourself  with  such  matters. 

Nothing  happened  to  treatment  on 
request.  The  profession  avoids  this 
issue.  If  you  were  to  ask  what  portion 
of  the  energies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  go  to  it,  it  would  be 
trivial  compared  to  the  attention  the 
subject  has  in  our  national  politics,  in 
our  press.  A  St.  Valentine's  Day  Mas- 
sacre is  a  very  big  thing.  I  will  guaran- 
tee you,  sir,  or  I  will  be  happy  to  learn, 
that  after  those  six  people  were  exe- 
cuted in  New  York  on  Sunday  there 
was  no  meeting  in  Bethesda  on  Monday 
to  say,  "Now.  we  have  to  do  something 
about  this." 

I  am  going  to  close  now.  as  I  do  not 
want  to  seem  angry;  I  am  not.  Dis- 
appointed. I  am. 


The  bill  before  us  is  entitled  "The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Revital- 
ization  Act".  Would  it  be  possible,  Mr. 
President,  to  hope  that  under  the  head- 
ing of  "revitalization"  someone  at  the 
National  Institutes  will  form  a  profes- 
sional committee,  asking,  "Do  we  have 
a  problem  addressing  issues  of  drug 
use?  Do  we  actually  think  that  it  is 
iatrogenic?  Does  our  history  as  a  pro- 
fession want  to  make  us  stay  away 
from  the  subject?" 

Open  up  the  question.  There  might  be 
some  remarkably  productive  answers 
to  follow. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  now  then  ask 
in  closing  that  Mr.  Cohen's  remarkable 
essay  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  18,  1993] 
Valentine's  Day  Massacre 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 
New  York.— On  Feb.  14,  1929.  several  of  Al 
Capone's  gang,  some  of  them  disguised  as 
cops,  wheeled  into  the  Chicago  garage  used 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  rival  Bugs  Moran 
organization,   simulated   a   pwlice   raid   and 
gunned  down  seven  men  with  sub-machine 
guns  as  they  faced  the  wall  waiting  to  be 
frisked.  "I'm  gonna  send  Moran  a  Valentine 
he  will  never  forget,"  Capone  had  said.  Never 
mind  Moran,  it  was  America  that  did  not  for- 
get. The  Saint  Valentine's  Day  Massacre  re- 
mains a  staple  of  gangster  lore. 

But  precisely  64  years  later — on  yet  an- 
other Valentines  Day— six  people  in  the 
Bronx,  all  Hispanics,  were  lined  up  face  down 
on  the  floor  and  shot  once  in  the  head,  exe- 
cution style.  Three  of  the  dead  were  adults, 
three  were  teenagers.  In  a  way,  this  most  re- 
cent Saint  Valentine's  Day  massacre  was 
even  more  horrible  than  its  Chicago  prede- 
cessor. It  appears  that  the  motive  was  drugs. 
It  ap|>ears  also  that  only  one  of  the  victims 
was  involved  in  the  drug  business.  The  oth- 
ers were  Innocent  bystanders. 

"They  probably  just  didn't  want  to  leave 
any  witnesses,"  the  brother  of  one  victim 
told  the  New  York  Times. 

Maybe  my  knowledge  of  American  gang- 
sters has  been  romanticized  by  Hollywood, 
but  I  doubt  even  Capone.  a  sociopath  if  there 
ever  was  one.  would  have  killed  five  Innocent 
bystanders,  including  the  teenager  girl- 
friend of  one  of  the  murder  victims.  Yet,  this 
particular  massacre  was  hardly  New  York's 
worst.  In  1984,  10  people  were  slain  in  Brook- 
lyn's East  New  York  section.  It  was  another 
holiday:  Palm  Sunday. 

The  repeal  of  Prohibition  largely  put  an 
end  to  bootlegging  and  the  inter-gang  war- 
fare for  its  profits— an  estimated  $50  million 
a  year  to  Capone  alone.  Now.  the  lucrative 
contraband  is  drugs,  and  America  has  made 
the  same  mess  of  It  that  it  once  made  of  ille- 
gal alcohol— by  treating  it  as  mostly  a  crimi- 
nal problem.  If  anything,  though,  the  profits 
now  are  even  greater,  and  the  weaponry  is 
both  more  lethal  and  more  easily  available. 
The  consequences  of  such  a  policy  are  all 
around  us:  an  incredible  toll  in  lives  lost  and 
the  corruption  of  our  youth  as  they  have  be- 
come inured  to  violence. 

From  time  to  time,  someone  or  some  orga- 
nization questions  the  logic  of  such  a  policy, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  the  nation  dis- 
cussed de-crlminallzlng  what  are  now  illegal 
drugs.  Either  that,  or  someone  wonders  if  we 


are  not  placing  too  much  emphasis  on  law 
enforcement  and  interdiction  and  not  enough 
on  rehabilitation.  Almost  always,  though, 
the  debate  is  brief,  and  the  critics  are  dis- 
missed as  either  kooks  or  cranks.  But  wheth- 
er the  proposed  prescription  is  decrimi- 
nalization (at  least,  say.  of  marijuana)  or 
whether  it's  changing  the  funding  mix  so 
that  education  and  rehabilitation  get  more 
money,  the  debate  is  always  short-lived.  By 
framing  drug  usage  mostly  in  moral  terms 
and  invoking  martial  metaphors— War  on 
Drugs,  for  instance— we  have  produced  a  de- 
bacle. 

It's  certainly  not  a  success.  The  availabil- 
ity and  usage  of  drugs  fluctuate— and  not,  it 
seems,  in  relation  to  any  government  policy. 
Worse,  the  American  system  of  justice  has 
been  corrupted  by  a  national  panic  about 
drugs.  Laws  have  been  strengthened  to  the 
point  where  they  do  violence  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution;  Draconian  mandatory  sen- 
tences are  handed  down  for  what,  sometimes, 
are  petty  offenses;  property  is  seized  before 
trial,  as  if  the  guilt  of  the  suspect  was  al- 
ready determined,  and  politicians  casually 
propose  the  death  penalty  for  drug-related 
crimes— as  if  drug  pushers  were  not  already 
operating  in  an  environment  where  capital 
punishment,  unencumbered  by  lengthy  ap- 
peals, is  commonplace. 

But  maybe  the  most  pernicious  aspect  of 
our  national  drug  policy  can  be  gleaned  from 
two  newspapers.  The  Times  played  the  story 
of  the  Bronx  massacre  on  the  front  page.  But 
it  was  a  local  story  and  on  a  slow  news  day 
at  that.  The  Washington  Post,  by  contrast, 
gave  it  all  the  prominence  of  a  bus  plunge  in 
Bangladesh,  six  paragraphs  on  page  AID.  The 
conclusion  is  inescapable:  We  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  a  truly  horrific  level  of  vio- 
lence—especially in  the  inner  city— that  we 
pay  scant  attention.  (Imagine,  though,  if  six 
white  suburbanites  had  been  massacred.) 

In  comparison,  the  Saint  Valentine's  Day 
Massacre  outraged  the  nation.  The  federal 
government,  spurred  by  President  Hoover, 
ultimately  got  Capone  on  tax  evasion 
charges,  and  shortly  thereafter  Prohibition 
was  repealed.  Since  Prohibition,  we  have  tol- 
erated a  substantial  alcohol-abuse  problem, 
however  most  of  us  see  it  as  a  health,  not  a 
moral  or  criminal,  problem. 

But  the  most  recent  Saint  Valentine's  Day 
massacre  has  stirred  little  interest  and  no 
real  outrage— certainly  no  calls  from  politi- 
cians to  reconsider  our  national  drug  policy 
or  even  to  wonder  whether  it  has  contributed 
to  the  incredible  violence  of  our  inner  cities. 
Instead,  to  the  tune  of  about  $12  billion  a 
year,  the  federal  government  wages  a  so- 
called  war  on  drugs  in  which,  as  the  Bronx 
massacre  shows,  the  victims  too  often  are  in- 
nocent bystanders  and  the  greatest  damage 
has  been  done  to  our  capacity  for  indigna- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  indul- 
gence in  what  was  a  lengthy  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
Delaware,  Senator  Roth. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  42 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  concerning  health  care  technology) 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
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The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  for 

himself    and    Mr.    Cochran,    proposes    an 

amendment  numbered  42. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  XDC.  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  19    .  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIES  PRODUCTIV- 
ITY STUDY. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(IK A)  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  have  cited  health 
care  technology  as  a  primary  source  of  medi- 
cal infiation;  and 

(B)  data  from  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment suggest  that  no  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  12  to  13  percent  annual  in- 
crease in  health  care  expenditures,  or  an  es- 
timated 3  percent  increase  in  such  expendi- 
tures, is  attributable  to  health  care  tech- 
nology; 

(2)(A)  the  3  percent  increase  represents  the 
maximum  increase  in  such  expenditures,  be- 
cause the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
arrives  at  the  estimate  by  exclusion;  and 

(B)  the  increase  attributable  to  health  care 
technology  may  nevertheless  amount  to  a  di- 
rect increase  of  as  much  as  $27,000,000,000  in 
health  care  costs  in  1993  and  an  even  greater 
indirect  increase  in  such  health  care  costs; 

(3)  one  reason  for  the  high  increase  in 
health  care  costs  attributable  to  health  care 
technology  is  that  few  incentives  exist  in  the 
national  research  institutes  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  technology  that  improves  the  pro- 
ductivity of  health  care  delivery;  and 

(4)  since  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
is  a  major  engine  determining  the  direction 
of  medical  technology  as  well  as  basic  bio- 
medical research,  it  is  appropriate,  in  the 
process  of  directing  the  medical  research  and 
development  resources  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  to  provide  incentives  that 
encourage  the  development  of  technology  to 
improve  the  productivity  of  health  care  de- 
livery. 

(b)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  study  con- 
cerning— 

(1)  methods  by  which  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  technologies  that  im- 
prove the  productivity,  and  thereby  reduce 
the  cost,  of  health  care  delivery  through 
changes  in  the  scientific  peer  review  process; 
and 

(2)  methods  by  which  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
the  production  of  new  medical  technologies 
and  increase  the  availability  of  such  tech- 
nologies through  changes  in  the  scientific 
peer  review  process. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  report 
concerning  the  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section (b).  Such  report  shall  contain  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
study  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  implementation  of  measures 
to  encourage  enhanced  productivity  of  medi- 
cal technologies  and  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  such  technologies  through  changes  in 
the  scientific  peer  review  process.  Such  re- 


port shall  also  contain  the  steps  that  the 
Secretary  proposes  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  initially  I 
had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
modify  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  peer  review  process  so  that  NIH 
technology  based  on  grants  and  con- 
tracts were  also  scrutinized  on  the 
basis  of  their  effect  on  the  cost  of  our 
national  health  care.  I  have  modified 
my  amendment,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  managers  of  the  pending  legislation 
have  agreed  to  accept  my  modified 
amendment.  The  modified  amendment 
I  now  offer  requires  that  the  NIH  Di- 
rector study  the  matter,  making  find- 
ings and  recommendations  and  report 
back  to  Congress  within  12  months. 

Specifically,  the  DirtCTOr  would  be 
charged  with  defining  how  to  improve 
productivity,  reduce  the  cost,  and  in- 
crease the  availability  of  health,  care 
technology.  After  the  Director's  report 
is  received  by  Congress,  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  bill  managers  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources will  hold  hearings  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  Director's  report. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  President,  with  Sen- 
ator Cochran  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
S.  1,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Revitalization  Act  of  1993,  which  will 
alter  the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
the  Nation's  medical  arms  race.  Tech- 
nology has  been  cited  as  a  major  con- 
tributor to  health  care  cost  iLcreases 
in  reports  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  the  (Jeneral  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  Research  sponsored  by  the  NIH 
has  contributed  to  this  arms  race. 

I  believe  technology  is  an  often  mis- 
understood aspect  of  the  health  care 
system.  As  the  lead  Federal  agency  for 
research  and  development  of  health 
care  science  and  technology,  the  NIH 
plays  a  fundamental  role  in  implemen- 
tation of  Federal  spending  directives. 
The  health  and  welfare  of  millions  of 
Americans  have  benefited  from  thou- 
sands of  medical  discoveries  made  over 
the  years  under  NIH  sponsored  re- 
search projects.  One  of  the  NIH  mis- 
sions is  to  maintain  the  precompetitive 
base  of  knowle^e  needed  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  Nation.  This  role  has 
many  faces  that  range  from  basic  re- 
search to  large-scale  clinical  trials  for 
the  evaluation  of  developed  tech- 
nologies in  both  drugs  and  devices. 

The  NIH  is  unique  in  the  world  as  the 
preeminent  engine  for  technology- 
based  improvements  to  health.  Perti- 
nent examples  of  NIH  leadership  in  suc- 
cessful research  and  development  to 
awlvance  the  state-of-the-art  in  health 
care  technology  in  a  way  which  favor- 
ably impacts  the  productivity  of  health 
care  delivery  are  numerous.  I  will  men- 
tion only  a  few  such  examples;  screen- 
ing to  detect  neonatal  hypothyroidism; 
improved  indications  for  medical  man- 
agement of  uncomplicated  angina  pec- 
toris;   and    laser   photocoagulation    In 
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the  treatment  of  diabetic  retinopathy. 
Yet.  I  note  that  no  review  criterion  to 
assess  the  potential  impact  of  research 
proposals  on  the  productivity  of  the 
health  care  system  is  Included  in  the 
review  process.  Indeed,  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  some  basic  research  pro- 
grams of  the  NIH  to  not  take  produc- 
tivity into  account  when  awarding 
funding  for  projects;  yet.  there  are 
many  grant  and  contract  programs 
where  such  an  evaluation  could  influ- 
ence medical  research  and  development 
which  would  ultimately  materially  im- 
prove the  productivity  of  the  health 
care  system. 

Let  me  diverge  for  a  moment  to  clar- 
ify my  intentions  when  speaking  of  im- 
proved productivity  in  this  context: 
Productivity  is  an  expression  of  health 
care  outcome  in  terms  of  resources 
consumed.  Health  care  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  economic  discipline  as 
any  other  sector  of  the  economy — 
namely,  national  goals  require  contin- 
uous quality  improvement  and  this  is 
mirrored  by  increased  productivity. 
The  aim  is  to  achieve  the  same  or  bet- 
ter health  care  quality  with  less  re- 
source consumption — not  simply  to  re- 
duce cost  by  loss  of  service.  This  is  an 
activity  of  continuous  quality  improve- 
ment, a  major  precept  of  managed 
competition,  that  has  implications  for 
the  more  general  problem  of  health 
care  system  analysis. 

Other  sectors  of  the  economy  find 
that  technology  improves  productivity 
and  thereby  reduces  cost.  In  health 
care,  however,  the  goal  of  improved 
productivity  often  appears  to  not  be 
mediated  by  technological  innovation. 
Part  of  this  perception  is  founded  in 
the  unique  nature  of  medical  markets. 
In  ordinary  commodity  markets,  the 
commodity  is  fixed.  The  role  of  price  in 
commodity  markets  is  clear  as  a  sign- 
post to  direct  the  flow  of  resources  as 
supply  and  demand  are  mirrored  by 
price.  Medical  markets  are  different  to 
the  extent  that  the  commodity  is  not 
fixed.  In  medical  markets,  prices  relate 
as  much  to  changes  in  the  commodity 
as  to  changes  in  supply  or  demand. 
This  and  other  complexities  have  led 
some  to  suggest  that  market  forces 
have  failed  in  health  care. 

I  offer  three  examples  to  illustrate 
that  market  forces  still  work  in  health 
care,  but  the  result  is  often  more  a  re- 
flection of  the  regulatory  environment 
and  counterproductive  financial  incen- 
tives. The  Health  Insurance  Experi- 
ment reported  by  the  Rand  Corp.  over 
a  decade  ago  found  that  subscribers 
with  first-dollar  coverage  consumed  50 
percent  more  resources  than  those  with 
a  large  deductible.  There  was  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  50  percent  greater 
utilization  resulted  in  better  health 
care;  instead,  demand  increased  as  the 
apparent  cost  decreased. 

Second,  economists  argued  for  many 
years  that  artificial  constraints  on  the 
supply  of  physicians  resulted  in  too  few 


doctors  thereby  stimulating  higher 
prices.  In  response  to  this  analysis,  the 
Federal  Government  instituted  capita- 
tion grants  to  increase  the  number  of 
medical  students  in  existing  medical 
schools  and  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  new  medical  schools.  The  result 
over  the  next  10  years  was  a  30-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  new  medical 
schools  and  a  76-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  medical  students.  The  con- 
sequence of  that  action  is  more  doctors 
in  practice,  indeed  the  rate  at  which 
doctors  are  added  to  the  economy  has 
more  than  doubled  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  economy.  Health  economists  are 
now  unhappy  on  the  grounds  that  there 
may  be  too  many  physicians;  thus,  to 
drive  demand  for  their  own  services. 

Third.  I  would  recall  recent  experi- 
ence with  the  enactment  and  later  re- 
peal of  the  Medicare  Catastrophic  Cov- 
erage Act  of  1988  where  the  elderly 
were  required  to  pay  a  tax  surcharge 
for  duplicative  benefits.  The  result  was 
the  greatest  flood  of  constituent  mail 
in  opposition  to  a  major  health  care 
public  law  in  history.  When  the  in- 
tended beneficiaries  realized  cost  ex- 
ceeded benefit  from  catastrophic  insur- 
ance, the  will  of  the  people  was  loud 
and  clear  to  repeal  the  law.  Clearly, 
market  forces  are  operative  even  in  the 
web  of  regulation  and  contradiction 
that  characterize  the  state  of  health 
care  policy  as  it  currently  exists. 

I  believe  the  dynamism  of  market 
forces  and  technological  innovation 
can  have  a  positive  influence  on  health 
care  productivity  just  as  in  other  mar- 
ket sectors.  We  must  devise  incentives 
to  increase  efficiency  of  health  care  by 
encouraging  the  development  of  tech- 
nologies that  increase  productivity. 
This  task  is  particularly  suited  for  the 
NIH  in  its  role  to  direct  development  of 
health  care  technology. 

The  incentive  is  at  once  simple  and 
effective:  Require  the  NIH  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  ultimate  effect  the 
medical  technology  developed  under 
each  of  the  Institutes  will  have  on  the 
productivity  and  cost  of  our  health 
care  system.  This  amendment  will 
charge  the  NIH  Director  to  examine 
and  perhaps  broaden  the  current  prac- 
tice of  evaluating  and  approving  grant 
and  contract  proposals  exclusively  on 
the  basis  of  present  criteria  such  as  sci- 
entific merit,  investigator  competence, 
suitability  of  facilities,  requested 
budget,  protection  of  research  subjects, 
practical  uses  for  the  anticipated  re- 
sults of  the  research,  and  so  forth.  This 
amendment  will  study  a  new  concept  in 
the  field  of  medical  technology  foster- 
ing a  discussion  of  potential  productiv- 
ity enhancement  over  the  present  prac- 
tice. 

I  envision  that  as  cost  and  productiv- 
ity of  technology  enters  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  federally  sponsored  grants 
and  contracts,  that  proposers  will  de- 
velop innovative  ideas  for  health  care 
productivity  enhancement  just  as  they 


now  compete  on  scientific  merit.  As 
the  funding  priority  improves  in  this 
case,  it  is  predictable  that  more  output 
from  the  medical  R&D  pipeline  will  be 
available  to  favorably  impact  the  pro- 
ductivity of  health  care;  thus,  cost  is 
reduced  and  quality  is  improved.  In 
this  way  innovation  from  our  bio- 
medical R&D  community  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pressing  problem  of  pro- 
ductivity in  the  health  care  sector  of 
our  economy.  The  existing  incentives 
often  favor  technological  innovation 
without  regard  to  its  economic  impact 
on  health  care. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  to  S.  1  will  add 
an  incentive  to  the  medical  research 
and  development  community  to  devote 
attention  to  the  pressing  national 
problem  of  health  care  cost  escalation. 
Technology  to  enhance  productivity 
will  get  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER.  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  absence  of  the  ranking  member. 
I  have  been  asked  to  report  that  the 
original  amendment  by  our  colleague 
from  Delaware  has  been  modified,  as  he 
has  indicated,  and  it  is  certainly  more 
than  acceptable  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  add  a  few  comments  of  my  own. 
briefly: 

First,  to  compliment  my  colleague 
who  serves  with  me  on  the  Finance 
Committee  for  his  commitment  not 
only  to  productivity  but  to  the  issue  of 
health  care  reform; 

Second,  this  study  could  not  be  more 
timely  or  more  appropriate  in  the  con- 
text of  health  care  reform.  I  hope  that 
it  is  taken  seriously.  I  know  that  the 
ranking  member  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  take  this  study  seri- 
ously. 

Third,  just  to  clarify  the  need  for 
this  study  in  the  context  of  health  care 
reform,  not  to  confuse  it  in  any  way 
with  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing  in 
the  NIH  reauthorization  which  are 
critically  important,  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  Nation  wants — in  terms  of  ac- 
cess to  health  care  and  health  care  re- 
form— the  Nation  wants  equal  access 
for  everybody  in  this  country  to  high 
quality  health  care,  through  some  kind 
of  system  of  universal  coverage,  which 
means  compared  to  what  we  have 
today,  we  all  want  more. 

We  have  36  to  37  million  uninsured 
today.  We  have  variable  quality.  If  you 
want  equal  access  to  everybody  for 
high  quality  care,  we  want  a  lot  more 
than  we  have  now.  But  our  problem  in 
getting  to  it  is  that  everything  costs 
too  much,  as  the  President  indicated 
several  times  last  night.  So  the  bottom 
line  is  we  all  want  more,  but  we  cannot 
get  it  unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  less. 
As  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  pointed  out  to  us,  there  is  only  one 
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answer  to  getting  everything  you  want 
and  have  it  better,  and  pay  less,  and  it 
is  a  one-word  answer.  It  is  called  pro- 
ductivity. We  do  it  everywhere  else  in 
America  when  we  want  more,  better, 
and  we  want  to  pay  less  for  it.  We  find 
a  way  to  be  more  productive,  except  in 
medicine. 

So  I  hope  we  keep  in  mind  as  we  are 
talking  about  health  care  reform  that 
only  a  sound  market,  only  consumer 
choice,  competition,  and  the  things 
that  go  into  productivity  are  going  to 
get  this  to  us. 

So  I  think  our  colleague  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  right  word.  He  put  it  in 
the  right  place.  If  you  look  at  the  one 
area  where  we  try  to  deal  with  produc- 
tivity in  medicine,  it  is  in  the  new 
Agency  on  Health  Care  Policy  Analysis 
and  Review.  The  reauthorization  for 
that  I  think  went  through  here  at  the 
end  of  last  year. 

But  the  problem  is  that  we  spend  a 
pittance  on  the  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  technology  in  America  today,  com- 
pared to  what  we  are  spending  on  origi- 
nal research. 

So  again,  my  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware hats  put  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of 
the  problem.  We  need  to  look  at  out- 
comes. We  need  to  look  at  what  all  of 
this  money  is  doing  for  us,  and  while 
we  are  spending  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  on  research,  my  colleague  is 
going  to  help  us  answer  the  question: 
Research  on  what?  And  what  is  the  re- 
lationship between  the  benefit  of  all  of 
this  and  the  cost  to  our  society  in  rela- 
tionship to  all  the  other  things  that  we 
want  in  this  society? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  as  it  has  been  re- 
vised. I  think  one  of  the  important  as- 
pects of  the  development  of  our  excel- 
lence in  research,  particularly  in  basic 
research,  has  been  the  peer  review 
process.  There  are  aspects  of  the  peer 
review  process  that  are  of  concern  to 
many  of  us,  but  day  in  and  day  out  it 
has  been  really  the  best  process  that 
has  been  devised. 

This  study  will  also  give  some  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  the  increased  em- 
phasis on  clinical  research.  I  think 
that  is  a  worthwhile  review  for  the  NIH 
to  give  some  additional  kind  of  atten- 
tion to  review. 

As  previously  constructed,  I  had 
very,  very  strong  reservations  in  terms 
of  substituting  the  clinical  aspects  of 
research,  as  important  as  they  are,  and 
substituting  that  for  the  kind  of  peer 
review  on  basic  research.  If  we  had 
done  that  looking  over  the  recent  past, 
there  are  a  number  of  breakthroughs, 
for  example  AZT,  other  very,  very  im- 
portant medical  developments  that  I 
doubt  very  much  that  would  have  been 
developed. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  having  a 
study.  I  think  this  has  been  con- 
structed in  a  positive  way.  I  think  it 
will  be  helpful  to  us  and  valuable  to 


the  Congress  as  we  look  down  the  road 
to  the  future.  I  think  it  is  a  useful  and 
positive  contribution  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

So  I  certainly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  led  to  understand  that  the  com- 
mitment has  also  been  made  to  the 
proponent  of  this  amendment,  that 
when  the  study  is  completed  that  there 
will  be  hearings  conducted  as  well  on 
that  study.  I  know  the  ranking  mem- 
ber has  made  that  commitment  to  our 
colleague  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  42)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  President  are  under 
great  pressure  to  pass  and  sign  into  law 
a  comprehensive  health  care  program. 
During  the  campaign,  Americans  were 
told  that  health  care  reform  ranks 
among  the  top  three  of  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  facing  our  country.  Yet,  Mr. 
President,  when  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  introduced 
the  top  10  bills  of  the  103d  Congress, 
health  care  was  not  among  them.  Why? 
Not  because  of  any  lack  of  commit- 
ment, rather  a  lack  of  consensus  on  a 
solution  in  either  party. 

The  facts  are  well-known.  More  than 
37  million  Americans  lack  access  to 
health  care,  even  more  are  under  en- 
sured. Health  care  costs  are  rising  out 
of  control  as  the  President  indicated  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message  last 
night.  Americans  spent  more  than  $800 
million  on  health  care  in  1992,  nearly  14 
percent  of  the  GNP. 

In  the  meantime.  States  are  strug- 
gling to  provide  health-care  coverage 
for  poor  Americans  through  Medicaid. 
As  State  and  Federal  budgets  continue 
to  shrink,  the  number  of  individuals 
covered  under  Medicaid  is  quickly 
being  reduced.  So  the  States  are  mov- 
ing forward  to  fill  the  health-care  gap. 
Perhaps  the  seeds  to  the  solution  in 
hBalth-care  reform  are  found  in  the 
States. 
The  problem  facing  Clinton  is  deter 


tional  reform  plan.  I  disagree.  Rather. 
it  may  bring  us  much  closer  to  the  an- 
swer in  this  complex  arena. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  we  can 
only  develop  comprehensive  national 
reform  after  we  test  our  ideas  in  the 
States.  We  must  build  our  national 
data  base  to  determine  what  works  and 
what  does  not  work.  This  is  the  essence 
of  federalism.  Our  Nation's  health  is 
too  important  to  test  unproven  propos- 
als on  a  nationwide  basis.  Our  mistakes 
are  costly. 

Mr.  President,  without  going  through 
a  complete  history,  we  made  this  mis- 
take in  the  very  instance  of  initiating 
and  legislating  Medicare.  We  had  what 
was  the  Kerr-Mills  proposal  out  here  in 
the  Congress,  passed  the  Congress.  Or- 
egon was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
start  undertaking  a  data-base  gather- 
ing activity.  But,  oh,  no.  The  national- 
ists had  to  ram  through  the  King-An- 
derson bill,  before  the  first  bill  was 
ever  really  tested  or  the  data  base 
gathered. 

And  we  were  told  at  that  time  that 
Medicare  would  never  cost  more  than 
$10  billion.  That  was  the  lack  of  data 
base.  We  should  have  stayed  with  the 
Kerr-Mills  until  we  unscrambled  that. 
We  cannot  unscramble  the  egg  or  the 
history.  Our  mistake  is  costly. 

While  we '  cannot  continue  to  afford 
our  rapidly  rising  health  care  bill— and 
do  not  get  me  wrong,  comprehensive 
reform  is  necessary — we  cannot  afford 
to  make  the  same  mistake  again. 

To  date,  eight  States,  including  my 
own  State  of  Oregon,  have  passed  com- 
prehensive health-care  reform  legisla- 
tion. More  than  20  others  have  passed 
or  are  considering  reform  legislation  to 
expand  access  to  health  care  or  to  con- 
tain health-care  costs. 

During  a  recent  meeting  with  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Governors  Asso- 
ciation [NGA],  President  Clinton  gave 
his  assurances  that  States  would  be  al- 
lowed the  flexibility  to  proceed  with 
their  reform  efforts.  He  promised  to 
simplify  the  waiver  application  process 
to  allow  for  the  prompt  consideration 
of  Medicaid  waivers.  And,  during  the 
course  of  the  NGA  conference,  our  Na- 
tion's Governors  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  supporting  prompt  approval 
of  the  Oregon  Medicaid  waiver. 

I  am  plesised  to  come  to  the  floor 
today,  to  commend  Secretary  Shalala 
for  the  commitment  she  made  yester- 
day, to  render  a  decision  on  the  Oregon 
waiver  application  by  March  19,  1993.  It 
is  reassuring  to  me.  the  members  of  the 
Oregon  delegation,  the  Oregon  Gov- 
ernor, members  of  the  Oregon  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  people  of  Oregon  to  know 
that  they  can  expect  a  quick  decision. 


mining  how  to  balance  the  desire  of    and  one  way  or  another  move  forward 


States  to  move  forward  on  their  own 
reform  proposals,  and  the  desire  of 
many  Americans  to  see  comprehensive 
reform  occur  only  on  the  national 
level.  It  has  been  suggested  that  allow- 
ing States  to  implement  their  own 
plans  will  derail  efforts  toward  a  na- 


in  addressing  the  health  needs  of  Or- 
egonians. 

Her  assurance  to  act  by  March  19 
does  not  guarantee  approval  of  the 
plan.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
me  at  this  time  to  require  that  she  ap- 
prove the  plan. 
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I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  ask  for  a  timeline 
for  her  decision— for  Oregon  has  waited 
for  a  decision  for  over  a  year  and  a 
half. 

Oregon  submitted  its  original  appli- 
cation to  undertake  a  Medicaid  dem- 
onstration project  on  August  16,  1991. 
Oregon's  plan  would  provide  basic 
health  coverage  to  all  Oregonians  with 
an  income  level  below  the  Federal  pov- 
erty line.  More  than  a  year  later,  then- 
Secretary  of  HHS,  Dr.  Sullivan,  asked 
Oregon  to  revise  and  resubmit  its  ap- 
plication. Concerns  were  raised  over 
the  legality  of  Oregon's  prioritized 
ranking  of  conditions  and  treatments 
under  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act.  Upon  the  advice  of  HHS  attorneys, 
the  Oregon  Health  Services  Commis- 
sion met  and  revised  the  ranking  list, 
removing  all  references  to  quality  of 
life.  A  revised  waiver  application  was 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1992. 

Mr.  President,  Oregon  took  a  bold 
step  and  addressed  a  very  difficult 
problem  openly  and  with  much  consid- 
eration. I  am  not  here  to  argue  the 
merits  of  Oregon's  approach.  Rather, 
the  plan  that  emerged  and  passed  the 
Oregon  Legislature  after  many  years  of 
hard  work  represents  a  broad  consen- 
sus and  I  am  here  to  support  the  will  of 
my  State— just  as  my  colleagues  would 
do  if  it  was  their  State.  From  providers 
to  consumers,  public  entities  to  em- 
ployers, this  plan  has  the  support  of 
Oregonians.  It  is  laden  with  commu- 
nity values  obtained  from  community 
meetings  across  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  an  article  written 
by  Barbara  Coombs  which  appeared  in 
Monday's  Washington  Post  be  included 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  This  well-written  ar- 
ticle emphasizes  the  importance  of 
community  involvement  in  health 
care,  and  the  courage  Oregonians  had 
to  undertake  this  project  for  the  best 
of  their  community  and  those  without 
access  to  health  care. 

This  approach  is  not  guaranteed  to 
work — no  one  can  say  that.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  Oregon  must  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  try  its  plan. 

Yes.  it  is  controversial.  Yes,  it  con- 
tains some  things  I  do  not  like.  Yes, 
there  are  problems  that  may  need  to  be 
resolved  later.  But,  is  that  not  why  we 
allow  demonstration  projects?  How  can 
we  obtain  the  information  we  need,  and 
the  American  people  have  come  to  ex- 
pect, to  move  forward  on  national  re- 
form, if  we  fail  to  allow  States  to  test 
different  approaches? 

Oregon  is  the  only  State  with  an  ap- 
plication for  comprehensive  reform  of 
the  State's  Medicaid  system  pending 
before  HHS.  But  other  States  are  for- 
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mulating  proposals  and  will  be  seeking 
waivers  of  their  own.  Florida,  Ver- 
mont, Arizona,  Minnesota,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico— to  name  a  few— are 
watching  Oregon  closely.  For  they,  too. 
will  be  fighting  this  battle. 

Timing  is  critical.  Two  years  ago.  the 
Oregon  Legislature,  upon  passage  of 
the  Oregon  plan,  set  aside  the  funds 
necessary  out  of  general  funds  to  im- 
plement the  program.  Now.  our  legisla- 
ture is  meeting  again.  Again,  they  will 
need  to  set  tiside  additional  funds.  In  a 
very  difficult  budget  situation,  the  leg- 
islature will  have  to  commit  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  in  general  funds.  If 
the  Clinton  administration  continues 
to  delay  in  its  consideration  of  the  Or- 
egon waiver,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  Oregon  Legislature  to  justify  this 
extra  funding.  Oregon  must  have  an  an- 
swer by  March  19,  1993.  An  innovative 
State  approach  will  go  by  the  wayside 
due  to  a  lack  of  courage  on  the  Federal 
level  to  act. 

Make  no  mistake.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  statements  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration in  favor  of  the  Oregon  waiver 
and  do  not  mean  to  be  unjustly  critical 
of  their  treatment  of  the  waiver  appli- 
cation. They  have  promised  to  act 
quickly. 

Again.  I  am  pleased  by  the  commit- 
ments made  to  me  by  Secretary 
Shalala  to  act  on  the  waiver  by  March 
19.  1993.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  our  new  Secretary  and  wish  her 
luck  as  she  struggles  with  the  difficult 
issues  facing  her.  But.  I  feel  strongly 
that  Oregon  needs  an  answer  and  we 
can't  afford  to  wait  any  longer.  There- 
fore, the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  I  put 
forward  today,  reflects  my  strong  feel- 
ings that  the  Congress  should  act  to 
commend  and  concur  with  the  Sec- 
retary's commitment,  realizing  the 
budgetary  timeframe  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature faces. 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  43 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
fess that  it  concurs  with  the  commitment 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  take  action  on  a  request  made 
for  certain  waivers  under  the  Medicaid 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  HatfieldI. 

for  himself.  Mr.  Packwood.  and  Mr.  McCain. 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  43. 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  XX.  insert 

the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  REGARDINC 
ACTION  ON  A  REQUEST  FOR  CER- 
TAIN WAIVERS  UNDER  THE  MEDIC- 
AID PROGRAM. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 
(1)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  should  be  commended  for  her  com- 
mitment to  either  approve  or  deny  the  appli- 
cation for  waivers  to  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  section  1115(a)  of  the  So- 


cial Security  Act  submitted  by  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Human  Services  on  November 
13.  1992,  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section 
as  the  "application  •)  by  March  19.  1993.  and 
(2)  because  the  application  for  waivers  has 
been  pending  for  one  and  a  half  years  and  the 
Oregon  State  legislature  faces  a  biennium 
budget  currently  under  consideration,  a  deci- 
sion must  be  reached  by  March  19.  1993.  in 
order  for  the  legislature  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  implement  the  Oregon 
plan. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  by  both  sides.  I 
thank,  at  this  time,  the  bill's  man- 
agers. Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Kassebaum.  for  their  patience  and  as- 
sistance in  securing  this  assurance  for 
Oregon.  I  also  want  to  thank  Senator 
MOYNIHAN  of  New  York  and  Senator 
Packwood,  my  colleague,  for  their 
roles  on  the  Finance  Committee  and 
for  having  incorporated  this  into  the 
budget  reconciliation  resoiytion  and 
given  support  today  for  this  ai^tion. 

Exhibit  l 
COMMUNrrY  Values  and  Health  CaiJ^  Costs 
(By  Barbara  J.  Coombs) 
Portland.  Ore— During  tHe  campaign, 
both  Bill  Clinton  and  Al  Gore  invoked 
themes  of  community  values.  "We  need  more 
than  new  laws."  Clinton  declared.  "We  need 
a  new  s^nse  of  community."  Al  Gore  asserted 
it  was  time  for  our  rights  as  individual  peo- 
ple to  be  justly  balanced  with  our  respon- 
sibilities as  citizens.  They  talked  about  re- 
spect toward  others  and  an  attitude  of  re- 
straint in  human  affairs. 

One  way  they  can  put  these  ideas  to  work 
is  by  accepting  the  Oregon  Plan  for  health 
care,  a  controversial  proposal  that  was  put 
aside  by  the  Bush  administration  but  is  now 
back  on  the  table.  In  the  past  Al  Gore  has 
called  discussion  of  the  Oregon  Plan  the  sin- 
gle most  important  health  care  debate  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  important  in  part  be- 
cause it  raises  the  question  of  what  role 
community  should  play  in  individual  health 
care  decisions. 

The  Oregon  plan  stands  for  the  infusion  of 
community  values  into  those  decisions  and 
into  the  processes  of  problem-solving  and  re- 
source allocation.  The  new  administration 
might  look  to  Oregon  to  discover  how  the 
sense  of  community  it  seeks  can  guide  the 
work  of  dedicated  people  to  create  health 
care  solutions. 

I  submit  that  the  Oregon  Plan,  and  specifi- 
cally its  process  of  ranking  health  services, 
embodies  the  first  cure  for  a  profound  imbal- 
ance in  American  thinking  about  individual 
choice  and  the  utilization  of  resources.  It  is 
a  call  to  inject  a  sense  of  community  obliga- 
tion into  decisions  we  make  in  our  private 
lives.  It  would  have  us  examine  how  we  use 
medical  resources— and  by  extension  all  re- 
sources—in the  larger  context  of  society's 
needs  and  priorities.  It  is  a  courageous  and 
intelligent  effort  to  achieve  a  more  just  bal- 
ance between  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

The  struggle  to  secure  individual  rights 
has  been  crucial  to  American  democracy,  but 
we  now  need  new  covenants  between  individ- 
uals and  community  to  guide  us  in  the  '90s 
and  beyond.  The  Oregon  plan  is  one  such  cov- 
enant. 

Voices  across  the  political  spectrum  decry 
the  diminished  moral  character  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that  our 
social  ills  are  much  more  malignant  than 
platitudes   about   "family   values"   can   de- 


scribe. Writing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Cornel  West,  professor  of  religion  at  Prince- 
ton, lays  blame  for  the  Los  Angeles  riots  on 
societal  trends  that  have  created  a  "rootless, 
dangling  people  with  little  links  to  the  sup- 
portive networks— family,  friends,  school- 
that  sustain  some  sense  of  purpose  in  life." 
He  asserts  that  the  collapse  of  communities 
has  left  us  lacking  the  forces  that  have  al- 
ways helped  a  people  face  despair,  disease 
and  death  and  carried  virtues  such  as  dig- 
nity, decency  and  excellence  across  genera- 
tions. One  of  his  prescriptions  for  recovery  is 
a  focus  on  the  common  good  to  shape  and 
sustain  our  national  destiny. 

Oregon's  list  of  health  services,  with  its 
setting  of  priorities,  would  be  one  step  in 
this  direction.  Crafted  from  societal  ethics 
revealed  in  community  meetings  throughout 
the  state,  it  is  based  on  the  principle  that  ef- 
fective treatment,  offering  the  greatest 
good,  should  have  the  highest  priority.  It  is 
the  first  open  repudiation  of  the  question- 
able assumption  that  all  health  care  services 
are  equally  valuable  and  desirable  and  that 
no  expense  should  be  spared  if  there  is  any 
chance  a  particular  service  could  enhance 
the  wellbeing  of  a  patient.  It  weighs  the 
value  of  a  service  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
good  it  will  likely  do.  Does  the  treatment  ac- 
tually make  a  significant  difference  in  the 
course  of  recovery?  Is  the  cost  of  the  treat- 
ment proportional  to  its  effectiveness? 

The  plan  emphasizes  services  that  are  val- 
ued by  Oregonians,  such  as  health  education 
and  relief  of  suffering  during  the  process  of 
dying.  It  deems  less  important  those  services 
that  neither  cure  disease  nor  relieve  suffer- 
ing, such  as  treatment  for  the  common  cold 
and  other  self-limiting  illnesses.  The  plan 
embodies  the  obligation  we  all  have— in- 
sured, uninsured,  rich  and  poor— to  avoid 
squandering  resources  on  ineffective,  futile 
and  unnecessary  treatments. 

By  setting  priorities,  the  plan  accepts  the 
fact  that  no  service  delivery  takes  place  in  a 
vacuum,  that  each  dollar  spent  on  ineffective 
or  unnecessary  treatment  is  one  less  dollar 
for  care  that  would  strengthen  the  commu- 
nity, build  hope,  effect  a  cure  or  relieve  suf- 
fering. Under  the  Oregon  Plan,  businesses, 
taxpayers  and  other  purchasers  are  not 
asked  to  provide  every  imaginable  medical 
service  with  any  possible  benefit,  but  rather 
a  basic  benefit  package  of  essential  services. 
The  community  has  volunteered  to  extend 
services  to  those  who  are  without  access  to 
care,  and  it  would  receive  in  return  the  as- 
surance that  pooled  resources  will  be  spent 
in  a  manner  affecting  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people. 

Resources  are  finite,  everyone  dies,  and 
disease  is  not  fair.  Those  fortunate  enough 
to  live  in  community  can  accept  these  truths 
with  courage  and  grace.  It  is  the  compassion 
in  a  human  face  that  comforts  us.  the  toil  of 
human  hands  that  brings  us  hope,  and  the 
sound  of  human  voices  raised  in  prayer  and 
song  that  bears  witness  to  the  spiritual 
peace  we  seek. 

But  in  order  for  the  community  to  do  all 
these  things,  it  must  be  nurtured  and  hon- 
ored and  its  limits  respected.  We  cannot  dog- 
gedly pursue  only  our  self-interest  and  ex- 
pect a  compassionate  community  to  sustain 
us  when  sickness,  sorrow  and  pain  come  to 
us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  my 
support  of  this  amendment,  because 
many  of  their  States  will  be  following 
the  pathways  very  shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  accept  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution.  I  admire  the  perse- 
verance and  doggedness  of  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Hatfield  of  Or- 
egon, as  well  as  Senator  Packwood,  in 
pursuing  this  extremely  important 
public  policy  issue  and  question. 

I  join  in  commending  Secretary 
Shalala  for  her  commitment  to  make  a 
judgment  decision.  The  issues  are  com- 
plex and  involve  a  variety  of,  different 
health  policy  issues. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  our  com- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  is  in  here 
making  her  commitment  to  make  a 
judgment  on  this  issue,  and  we  clearly 
do  not  want  to  commit  our  other  col- 
leagues to  one  of  making  a  decision 
one  way  or  another  on  this  particular 
measure,  but  we  do  applaud  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  will  give  a  clear  sig- 
nal, and  the  reasons  for  that  signal,  to 
the  people  of  Oregon.  I  think  that  that 
is  important  for  them  and  I  think  to 
commend  the  Secretary  for  her  willing- 
ness to  take  a  position  on  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  for  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  put  in  further 
perspective  what  my  good  colleague 
from  Oregon,  Senator  Hatfield,  said 
as  to  what  Oregon  is  trying  to  do.  be- 
cause it  is  unique  in  this  Nation. 

Oregon,  at  the  moment,  under  its 
Medicaid  Program  has  an  economic 
limitation  of  about  50  percent  of  the 
poverty  level,  but  if  you  are  above  a 
percent  of  the  poverty  level  in  income 
you  are  ineligible  for  Medicaid.  Other 
States  have  a  similar  threshold,  some 
higher,  some  lower.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  State  that  treats  100  percent  of  the 
poverty  level  under  Medicaid. 

So  indeed  for  the  poor  we  are  ration- 
ing care.  If  you  are  abovq  a  certain 
level,  you  do  not  get  any  public  care, 
period. 

In  1989,  the  Oregon  Legislature 
passed  three  bills,  not  one. 

The  first  relates  to  what  is  now 
called  the  Medicaid  waiver.  Oregon 
said,  we  will  be  willing  to  cover  every- 
body to  100  percent  of  the  poverty 
level.  We  will  even  cover  people  that 
Medicaid  does  not  require  us  to  cover, 
but  in  exchange,  we  cannot  cover  ev- 
erybody up  to  100  percent  of  the  level 
with  everything  that  we  used  to  cover 
those  up  to  50  percent  of  the  poverty 
level.  We  do  not  have  enough  money. 
So  we  said,  we  will  cover  everybody, 
but  we  will  rank  medical  procedures 
from  the  most  valuable  to  the  least 
valuable,  and  there  is  going  to  be  a  cut 
off,  and  below  a  certain  line  we  will  not 
fund  them. 

We  passed  a  second  bill.  The  second 
bill  was  an  employer  mandate  bill  to 
require  employers  to  require  health 
coverage  for  employees,  and  the  benefit 


level  that  had  to  be  provided  was  the 
same  level  as  Oregon  would  provide  for 
Medicaid  patients. 

There  was  a  third  bill,  basically  an 
assigned  risk  pool.  If  people  were  not 
employed  or  self-employed,  or  for  some 
reason  were  not  covered  either  by  Med- 
icaid or  employers,  the  State  would 
have  a  risk  pool  to  collect  money  and 
buy  insurance  themselves  so  everybody 
would  be  covered.  The  key  was  the 
Medicaid  level,  because  the  employer 
coverage  does  not  go  into  effect  until 
Oregon  gets  to  try  the  Medicaid  plan. 

So  this  passes  in  1989,  and  we  have  a 
citizens  commission  that  met  and  held 
hearings  all  over  the  State  with  dozens 
and  dozens  of  hearings  getting  input  on 
how  to  rank  the  procedures. 

Currently,  there  are  688  procedures 
ranked  from  the  most  valuable  to  the 
least  valuable.  The  most  valuable  one 
at  the  top  of  the  list  is  bacterial  pneu- 
monia. The  reason  it  is  at  the  top  is 
that  it  is  relatively  easy  to  treat  by 
antibiotics,  and  once  treated,  you  are 
cured  and  not  likely  to  die  or  ever 
again  suffer  from  bacterial  pneumonia. 
It  is  a  high  cost-benefit  ratio. 

Close  to  the  bottom  of  the  list  is  cos- 
metic surgery  for  purely  cosmetic  pur- 
poses. If  you  are  injured  in  an  accident 
that  is  a  different  matter.  If  you  have 
lived  for  45  or  50  years  and  do  not  like 
your  face,  we  are  not  going  to  pay.  at 
public  expense,  to  change  it.  That  is 
belew  the  cutoff  line. 

Then  the  legislature  came  up  with  as 
much  money  as  they  could.  They  said 
below  a  certain  level  we  will  not  cover. 
We  first  asked  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  us  a  waiver  IM;  years  ago 
because  we  are  not  going  to  cover  some 
people  that  we  would  otherwise  think 
we  should  cover.  We  are  going  to  cover 
a  lot  more  people  than  they  require  us 
to  cover,  but  we  are  going  to  give  ev- 
erybody a  basic  level  of  medical  care 
and   some    very   expensive   procedures 
that   benefit   only  a   very   few   people 
may  get  dropped.  It  is  IMz  years  later 
and  we  have  not  yet  gotten  the  waiver. 
Senator  Hatfield  referred  to  other 
States    asking    for    waivers.    None    of 
them  have  a  plan  like  this,  where  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  we  say  eventually  what  the 
whole  country  will  come  to.  We  cannot 
afford  to  pay  at  public  expense  for  the 
kind  of  medical  care  that  a  Henry  Ford 
or  John  Rockefeller,  if  alive,  could  pay 
for  themselves.  We  just  cannot  afford 
it.    Eventually    the    U.S.    Government 
and   its   Medicare   and   Medicaid   Pro- 
grams will  come  to  that  same  conclu- 
sion— that  there  has  to  be  some  ration- 
al listing  of  benefits. 

First,  the  Bush  administration  said 
there  was  a  budget  problem.  I  worked 
for  some  period  of  time  with  the  Budg- 
et Director,  Dick  Darman.  and  got  over 
the  budget  problem.  Then  the  argu- 
ment was  there  was  an  abortion  prob- 
lem. The  laws  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   prohibit    Medicaid    funding    of 
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abortion  except  in  very  unusual  cases, 
and  the  argrument  was  Oregon  would 
use  this  waiver  to  fund  abortions. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  the  right  to  issue  a  waiver 
for  certain  things.  You  cannot  waive 
Federal  law.  So,  Oregon  could  not  fund 
the  abortions  whether  we  got  the  waiv- 
er or  not.  We  got  over  that  hurdle. 

The  next  hurdle  was  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  which  was  passed 
in  midstream.  This  act  was  not  in  full 
effect  when  Oregon  passed  its  bill  and 
there  was  an  argument  that  violated 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  had  a 
problem  with  it. 

I  find  the  Department  of  Justice 
analysis  without  good  foundation,  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  That 
was  their  argument.  We  never  got  a 
waiver  from  the  Bush  administration. 

When  President  Clinton  was  cam- 
paigning in  Oregon,  he  said  if  he  were 
President,  he  would  grant  no  waiver. 
That  was  last  May. 

When  I  met  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Donna 
Shalala  in  her  courtesy  calls,  I  asked 
her  about  this.  She  looked  with  favor 
upon  it.  She  thought  the  administra- 
tion looked  with  favor.  That  is  not  a 
promise  of  granting  it,  but  it  looks 
with  favor. 

Now  we  have  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary that  by  March  19  a  decision  will 
be  reached.  As  Senator  Kennedy  said, 
it  is  not  a  guarantee  we  will  get  the 
waiver  but  at  least  we  get  a  decision. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  is  now  in  ses- 
sion. They  will  meet  for  6  or  7  months. 
They  have  to  have  an  answer.  The  leg- 
islature needs  to  know  how  much 
money  it  has  to  come  up  with  if  it  is 
not  going  to  be  granted. 

I  emphasize  again  in  concluding  what 
Oregon  is  trying  to  do.  Oregon  is  say- 
ing we  only  have  so  much  money  to 
spend  on  health,  on  education,  on  high- 
ways, on  environment,  on  airports.  We 
only  have  so  much  money,  and  if  we 
spend  more  on  health,  then  we  have  to 
spend  less  on  education,  less  on  air- 
ports, or  less  on  highways.  And  in 
terms  of  priorities,  we  think  that  some 
priorities  are  higher  in  nonhealth 
areas,  some  priorities  are  higher  than 
very  expensive  health  procedures  that 
benefit  very  few  people  and  especially 
for  procedures  that  are  not  very  likely 
to  prolong  your  life  very  much  more. 

So  that  is  what  we  are  asking,  and 
one  day,  this  country  will  come  to  this 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  President 
last  night  said  he  wants  to  use  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  figures  so  I 
will  use  just  one.  In  10  years — these  are 
Congressional  Budget  Office  figures — 69 
percent  of  all  of  the  money  that  the 
Federal  Government  spends  will  either 
be  for  retirement— this  is  Social  Secu- 
rity, Federal,  civilian,  and  military  re- 
tirements, or  health,  public  money, 
Medicare-Medicaid,  Indian  Health. 
Public  Health  Service,  interest  on  the 
debt — those  five,  69  percent. 


If  we  do  not  restrain  those,  then  ev- 
erything else  the  Federal  Government 
spends  will  have  to  be  reduced  and  re- 
stricted unless  we  want  to  raise  taxes 
to  do  it.  So  Oregon  is  trying  to  lead  the 
way  in  saying  in  terms  of  priorities 
with  a  limited  amount  of  money,  how 
much  do  you  want  to  spend  on  health, 
how  much  within  health  do  you  want 
to  spend  on  certain  procedures?  We  beg 
for  the  chance  to  try  this. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  Legislature 
of  Oregon  and  those  who  pushed  it.  It 
took  courage.  We  beg  for  the  chance  to 
try  it.  It  is  about  the  best  pilot  pro- 
gram the  Federal  Government  can 
have,  because  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  have  to  come  to  a  similar 
conclusion  sooner  or  later. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Shelby).  The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Hatfield-Pack- 

wood  amendment. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the  waiv- 
er process  and  how  burdensome  it  is, 
but  enough  has  never  been  said  about 
Ijermitting  States  to  operate  as  labora- 
tories of  experimentation.  I  think  that 
is  what  the  testimony  here  from  both 
of  the  Members  from  Oregon  has  dem- 
onstrated to  us. 

The  story  of  the  efforts  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  its  people  to  receive  the 
waiver  it  needed  to  institute  its  Medic- 
aid reform  plan  illustrates  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  change  the  waiver 
process  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
allow  the  Oregonians  of  this  world  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  willingness 
to  change. 

Oregon's  approach  was  very  con- 
troversial—as both  our  colleagues  from 
that  State  have  indicated— and  I  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  all  of  the  meth- 
odology that  they  employed.  But  I 
must  tell  my  colleagues,  I  went  out  to 
Oregon  in  October  1991,  and  spent  3 
days  with  Oregonians  talking  about 
this  process,  and  came  away  with  the 
feeling  that  has  already  been  expressed 
better  than  I  could  by  the  Senators 
from  that  State. 

The  State  has  come  in  with  a  plan 
with  extensive  community  involve- 
ment and  debate.  It  is  to  be  praised  for 
having  the  courage  and  the  commit- 
ment to  wrestle  with  the  very  difficult 
issues  of  access  to  care,  and  costs  of 
care,  that  many  of  the  rest  of  the 
States  have  tried  to  avoid. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  ADA  was 
really  a  major  reason  for  the  denial.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  partisan  poli- 
tics in  an  election  year  played  a  part  in 
the  denial.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
a  lot  better  policy  if  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration had  embraced  the  efforts  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  worked  with  them 
to  improve  the  plan.  But,  as  it  now 
stands,  Oregon  h£is  been  denied  the 
right  to  its  bold  experiment. 

And  Oregon  is  not  alone.  My  own 
State  of  Minnesota,  the  States  of  Ver- 


mont, Florida,  and  others  are  subject 
to  similar  denials  of  their  plans.  I  hope 
that  the  new  Secretary's  commitment 
to  act  promptly  on  Oregon  means  she 
is  going  to  act  equally  promptly  on  the 
others. 

Our  newly-elected  President  served 
for  12  years  as  Governor  of  a  State.  He 
understands  the  burdens  on  States  that 
are  imposed  by  the  waiver  process.  He 
has  openly  criticized  the  present  situa- 
tion and  has  promised  flexible  and 
rapid  responses  to  State  requests. 

I  believe  that  a  rational  waiver  proc- 
ess is  essential,  and  I  believe  we  should 
move  forward  with  all  deliberate  speed 
to  attain  it.  However,  my  support  for 
waivers  does  not  mean  that  I  think  the 
States  should  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  opt  out  of  the  process  of 
health  care  reform. 

I  believe  the  problem  highlights  a 
deeper  and  more  fundamental  issue  of 
intergovernmental  relations.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  untangle  the  complex 
and  interlocking  web  of  Federal  and 
State  activities  in  health  care,  or  we 
will  never  reform  this  system. 

We  need  to  return  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  federalism— to  determine  what 
areas  of  reform  should  be  a  national  re- 
sponsibility. We  need  to  decide  what 
role  the  States  should  play  to  assure 
that 'the  American  people  have  an  op- 
portunity for  good  health. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that 
States  have  much  to  offer  in  terms  of 
creativity,  innovation,  and  sensitivity 
to  people's  needs.  The  kind  of  things 
we  cannot  do  nationally,  Oregonians 
are  willing  to  do  in  their  State,  and 
that  is  to  test  our  values  and  our  prior- 
ities for  the  first  time  in  generations. 

We  can  also  test  our  sensitivity  to 
cost.  In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  10 
years  ago,  the  prices  for  its  health 
plans  were  10  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average.  Because  Minnesotans 
were  committed  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
health  care  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
today  the  prices  of  health  plans  in  our 
State  are  18  percent  below  the  national 
average.  And  in  just  a  matter  of  a  cou- 
ple of  years,  with  a  little  help  from  na- 
tional policy  change,  we  can  be  30  per- 
cent below  the  national  average. 

Those  are  two  things  that  States  can 
do — cost  containment  and  assessment 
of  societal  values. 

It  is  also  my  experience  that  only  a 
national  government  can  guarantee  the 
income  security  of  all  of  its  citizens. 
When  a  doctor's  home  visit  cost  $5,  and 
a  birth  cost  $20,  medical  care  access 
was  not  an  income  security  problem  for 
this  country.  But  at  $350  to  $500  a 
month  for  health  insurance  and  an  av- 
erage per-capita  expenditure  of  $3,500 
per  year  in  this  State,  this  is  a  na- 
tional income  security  challenge.  It 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  States 
alone. 

So  I  strongly  support  a  waiver  policy 
in  which  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  are  partners,   not  adver- 


saries, in  this  effort,  and  strongly  rec- 
ommend the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment of  our  colleagues  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  as 
a  cosponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  offered 
by  my  good  friend  and  able  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Oregon. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  should  ei- 
ther approve  or  deny  the  Oregon  Medic- 
aid waivers  by  March  19,  1993. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  several 
years,  the  people  of  Oregon,  like  those 
of  so  many  other  States,  have  under- 
taken the  very  difficult  task  of  devel- 
oping a  proposal  to  reform  their  health 
care  delivery  system. 

Oregon,  however,  is  the  only  State  to 
have  a  systemwide  demonstration 
project  pending  before  HHS.  While 
other  States  are  working  at  models  for 
comprehensive  reform,  Oregon  is  ready 
to  move  to  the  implementation  phase. 
I,  for  one.  believe  that  we  ought  to  let 
them  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  just  beginning 
the  Federal  debate  over  how  best  to  re- 
form our  Nation's  health  care  delivery 
system.  While  we  are  working  on  the 
broad  outlines  of  health  reform  at  the 
Federal  level,  we  are  not  ready  to  act. 
There  are  many  questions  and  issues 
that  loom  large  in  this  debate. 

One  of  these  difficult  questions  is 
how  to  best  prioritize  the  utilization  of 
high-cost  services  and  technology,  so 
that  all  Americans  have  access  to  a 
basic  level  of  care  if  America  is  to  live 
under  a  global  budget  cap  for  health 
care.  In  spite  of  the  public  perception 
that  all  we  have  to  do  to  control  the 
level  America  spends  on  health  care  is 
eliminate  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  or 
further  limit  payment  to  medical  pro- 
viders, the  reality  is  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire some  very  difficult  choices. 

Mr.  President,  the  Oregon  plan  is 
largely  about  trying  to  address  this 
very  difficult  question.  While  I  am  not 
prepared  to  impose  this  program  on 
other  States,  I  believe  we  will  do  our- 
selves a  great  disservice  if  we  fail  to  let 
the  people  of  Oregon  test  this  question 
for  our  Nation. 

Nearly  10  years  ago,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provided  the  State  of  Arizona 
with  the  necessary  waivers  to  explore 
the  application  of  managed  care  within 
the  Medicaid  environment — a  signifi- 
cant question  in  the  health  reform  de- 
bate at  that  time.  The  Arizona  Health 
Care  Cost  Containment  System,  or 
AHCCCS,  as  it  has  come  to  be  known, 
has  been  an  enormous  success. 

It  has  demonstrated  that  managed 
care  can  be  very  effective  in  holding 
down  costs  and  providing  access  to 
quality  services  for  Medicaid  bene- 
ficiaries. It  would  never  have  been  pos- 
sible to  explore  these  questions  if  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  denied 
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the  State  of  Arizona  the  necessary 
waivers  to  conduct  this  demonstration 
program. 

In  my  view,  we  should  grant  the 
State  of  Oregon  the  necessary  waivers 
to  begin  exploring  the  important  ques- 
tions involved  in  their  reform  proposal. 
Mr.  President,  the  process  of  achiev- 
ing comprehensive,  systemic  health  re- 
form is  going  to  take  years,  not 
months.  And.  I  believe  at  least  initial 
reform  at  the  Federal  level  will  involve 
making  macro  changes  and  leave 
States  with  the  flexibility  to  define 
many  of  the  details.  While  we  continue 
our  work  toward  comprehensive,  sys- 
temic reform,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
let  those  States  that  are  ready  and 
willing  to  begin  moving  forward,  to  do 
so.  Oregon  is  ready.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
only  State,  to  date,  that  has  a  com- 
prehensive plan.  And  we  should  let 
them  implement  and  test  their  plan. 

Several  weeks  ago.  President  Clinton 
told  the  Governors  that  States  were 
having  to  wait  far  too  long  for  answers 
on  their  waiver  requests — a  situation 
which  he  would  remedy.  He  was  right. 
States  need  a  prompt  response  to  their 
waiver  requests,  and  now  is  the  time 
for  his  administration  to  act  on  the  Or- 
egon waiver  package. 

I.  too,  am  encouraged  at  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  has  promised  to  act  on 
the  waiver  request  by  March  19.  This  is 
far  too  important  an  issue  to  let  it 
slide  any  further.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Secretary  will  end  up  approving 
the  Oregon  waivers. 

To  not  allow  the  State  of  Oregon  to 
move  forward  with  this  health  reform 
demonstration  would  be  a  travesty, 
both  to  Oregonians  and  the  American 
people.  Accordingly,  I  hope  that  all  of 
our  colleagues  will  give  this  amend- 
ment their  strong  support. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Hatfield-Pack- 
wood  amendment. 

As  I  contemplate  the  significance  of 
the  issue  of  health  care  reform  and  re- 
alize the  magnitude  of  what  some  of 
these  possible  changes  may  bring 
about,  I  think  it  strongly  suggests  we 
should  encourage  innovation.  I  will  not 
discuss  the  specifics  of  the  Oregon 
Plan,  however,  I  think  the  philosophy 
of  allowing  States  to  undertake  pilot 
projects  is  an  absolutely  essential  key 
component  as  this  Nation  finds  solu- 
tions to  its  health  care  problems. 

I  have  met  with  the  Idaho  Hospital 
Association  and  they  have  indicated 
that  they  are  more  than  willing  to  test 
new  concepts,  if  allowed— the  key  is  "if 
allowed." 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  encoura.ge 
innovation.  The  lessons  we  will  learn 
from  these  different  states,  as  they  un- 
dertake these  significant  approaches, 
will  be  invaluable  to  us,  both  in  learn- 


ing what  does  work,  and  also  in  learn- 
ing what  does  not  work.  Those  who  try 
should  be  applauded.  In  those  areas 
where  they  are  not  successful,  they 
should  not  be  in  any  way  punished  for 
taking  that  risk,  but  again  applauded. 
We  need  to  support  those  States  that 
are  willing  to  actively  seek  solutions. 

Therefore,  I  believe  pilot  projects,  as 
suggested   in   Oregon,   are   key,   and   I 
strongly  support  us  moving  in  that  di- 
rection. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  termination  on  this  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  thank  again  the 
leadership  of  the  committee.  From  the 
early  beginnings  of  this  issue,  we  have 
had  the  support  of  Senator  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Kassebaum,  Senator 
DURENBERGER  and  Others  on  the  com- 
mittee, for  which  we  are  very  grateful. 
Senator  Packwood  has  labored  long  on 
this  issue.  Congressman  Wyden  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  has  certainly  been  the 
spearhead  on  the  House  side;  again,  a 
bipartisan  effort  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House  rep- 
resenting Oregon,  our  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor, our  Republican  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  our  Democratic  president  of 
the  State  senate.  It  is  a  total,  broad- 
based  support. 

And  I  want  to  thank  Senator 
KEMPTHORNE  this  moming  for  his  com- 
ments which  were  very  helpful. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  this  broad 
base  of  support  in  the  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  43)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  aigreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  have  one  other  technical  amend- 
ment, I  believe.  Could  I  offer  that  at 
this  time? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  44 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  little  place  in  the  southern  part  of 
my  State  in  Jackson  County,  OR,  situ- 
ated on  Little  Butte  Creek,  called 
Brownsboro.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  a 
dramatic  accident  occurred  in  my 
home  State  which,  in  effect,  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  the  town  of  Brownsboro,  OR. 
A  truck  driver  fell  aisleep  at  the  wheel 
of  his  vehicle  and  drove  into  the  tav- 
ern/post   office/store    building    which 
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represents  this  small  community  near 
Medford,  OR.  The  driver  was  critically 
injured;  he  is  now  recuperating  in  a 
Medford  hospital.  Fortunately,  no  one 
was  in  the  building  and  no  others  were 
hurt  as  the  truck  came  to  rest  in  the 
tavern's  dining  room.  The  people  of  the 
area,  the  owners  of  the  building  and 
businesses  are  now  talking  about  de- 
molishing the  building's  remains  and 
hopefully  rebuilding. 

Tragically,  this  episode  illustrates 
the  growing  national  need  for  public 
education  and  safety  programs  which 
could  help  reduce  the  anguish  and  ex- 
pense incurred  by  a  sleepy  society. 
Sleep  disorders  are  not  unusual  and 
sleep  deprivation  is  all  too  common.  In 
a  very  recent  study,  87  percent  of  156 
commercial  truck  drivers  were  found 
to  have  sleep  apnea  and  46  i)ercent  suf- 
fered from  the  disorder  at  a  moderate 
to  severe  level.  The  most  frequently 
cited  probable  cause  of  mass  transpor- 
tation accidents  was  fatigue,  account- 
ing for  nearly  one-third  of  all  fatal-to- 
the-driver  heavy  trucking  accidents. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  my  col- 
league. Senator  Kennedy,  for  his  lead- 
ership in  sponsoring  S.  1,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization  Act 
of  1993.  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
Senator  Kennedy  for  including  in  this 
bill  S.  104,  legislation  I  introduced  on 
the  first  day  of  the  103d  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Center  for  Sleep  Dis- 
orders Research  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

This  is  not  another  division  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  constitution  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  This  is  a 
center. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  Sleep  Disorders  Research  will 
have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  suffer  from  the 
devastating  effects  of  sleep  disorders. 
The  Commission  on  Sleep  Disorders 
Research  recently  completed  a  3-year 
study  into  the  problem  of  sleep  dis- 
orders in  this  country  which  found  that 
40  million  Americans  are  chronically 
ill  with  a  sleep  disorder  and  that  an  ad- 
ditional 20  to  30  million  experience 
intermittent  sleep  related  problems. 

In  addition  to  this  startling  personal 
pain  and  suffering,  the  Commission 
found  that  sleep  disorders  are  a  tre- 
mendous drain  on  the  productivity  and 
safety  of  our  country:  falling  asleep  at 
the  wheel  is  one  of  the  most  costly  and 
devastating  problems  on  American 
highways:  accidents  in  the  workplace 
due  to  sleep  deprivation  are  common- 
place and  damaging  to  industry;  and 
the  annual  cost  to  society  is  over  $50 
billion. 

But  just  as  damaging  is  society's 
complete  lack  of  awareness  of  sleep 
disorders  and  their  consequences.  In 
addition  to  finding  no  component  of  so- 
ciety adequately  aware  of  sleep  dis- 
orders and  the  facts  of  sleep  depriva- 
tion, the  Commission  found  serious 
gaps  in  medical   research  and  alarm- 


ingly few  young  investigators  in  the 
pipeline.  It  seems  highly  probable  that 
this  "reservoir  of  ignorance"  is  a  major 
reason  why  95  percent  of  all  individuals 
afflicted  with  a  sleep  disorder  remain 
undiagnosed. 

In  order  to  address  these  problems, 
the  Commission  recommended  that  the 
Federal  Government  undertake  a  series 
of  initiatives.  The  centerpiece  of  these 
recommendations  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Center  for  Sleep 
Disorders  Research  within  an  existing 
institute  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  At  a  November  4  special  hear- 
ing of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  Oregon.  I  witnessed  first- 
hand the  positive  effects  a  National 
Center  for  Sleep  Disorders  Research 
can  bring  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
suffering  from  sleep  disorders.  At  this 
hearing  patients,  scientists,  physi- 
cians, transportation  experts,  and  gov- 
ernment officials  all  expressed  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Sleep  Disorders  Re- 
search. 

Also  supporting  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Center  for  Sleep  Disorders 
Research  are  a  variety  of  medical,  pa- 
tient, and  industry  groups,  including 
the  American  College  of  Chest  Physi- 
cians, American  Sleep  Disorders  Asso- 
ciation, Sleep  Research  Society,  Amer- 
ican Narcolepsy  Association,  American 
Sleep  Apnea  Association,  AWAKE  Net- 
work, Better  Sleep  Council.  Narcolepsy 
Network,  and  the  National  Sleep  Foun- 
dation. 

For  these  compelling  reasons,  I  intro- 
duced S.  104,  legislation  establishing  a 
National  Center  for  Sleep  Disorders  Re- 
search within  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  I  commend  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Kennedy,  Simon,  and  Chafee 
for  their  cosponsorship  of  this  historic 
legislation.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  and  my  other  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  in  ensuring  the  success  of 
the  National  Center  for  Sleep  Disorders 
Research. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  44. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pag-e  85.  after  line  22,  in  section  503.  in- 
sert before  the  end  quotation  marks  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(0(1)  The  Director  of  the  Center,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, is  authorized  to  coordinate  activities 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Department   of  Commerce   to  collect  data. 


conduct  studies,  and  disseminate  public  in- 
formation concerning  the  impact  of  sleep 
disorders  and  sleep  deprivation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  speci- 
fy that  the  center  has  a  role  in  coordi- 
nating its  activities  with  those  Federal 
agencies  that  have  an  interest  in  sleep 
deprivation  and  disorders.  For  in- 
stance, the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has,  in  the  past,  looked  at  sleep 
deprivation  and  its  impacts  on  the 
transportation  industry.  Just  this 
weekend,  unfortunately,  an  accident 
occurred  in  Dunn,  NC,  which  resulted 
In  the  loss  of  three  lives,  when  the 
driver  of  a  vehicle  fell  asleep  at  the 
wheel.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  from  the  News  and  Observer 
appear  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
the  support  of  Chairman  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Kassebaum  and  I  ask  for  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  adopt 
this  amendment  and  that  the  text  of 
the  amendment  be  included  In  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  supporting  this  legislation  from 
the  American  Sleep  Disorders  Associa- 
tion, the  only  professional  association 
exclusively  dedicated  to  sleep  disorders 
and  sleep  research,  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Collision   Kills  3.   Sparks   Inferno:   Car 

Hits  Tanker  Hauling  8.800  Gallons  of 

Gas  Near  Dunn 

(By  Pamela  Babcock) 

Dunn. — Three  people  were  killed  and  one 
injured  Saturday  when  a  gasoline  tanker  col- 
lided with  a  car  and  exploded  on  1-95  south  of 
Dunn,  sparking  a  raging  inferno  fueled  by 
8.800  gallons  of  gasoline. 

•It  was  like  a  big  ball  of  fire  that  lit  up 
both  sides  of  the  road,"  said  N.C.  Highway 
Patrol  Sgt.  Jimmy  Turbeville.  one  of  the 
first  on  the  scene.  "One  gruy  said  It  looked 
like  the  world  was  on  fire." 

Steve  Blevins.  35.  a  truck  driver  from  Wen- 
dell, was  killed  in  the  accident.  Also  killed 
were  two  occupants  in  the  car  that  collided 
with  the  tanker:  Josephine  Mclntyre  Rich- 
ardson. 63.  and  the  driver.  Mallory  Adrian 
Rice.  28.  of  Fayetteville.  Rice's  mother.  Mil- 
dred Rice.  60.  a  passenger  in  the  car,  was  list- 
ed in  stable  condition  Saturday  night  follow- 
ing surgery  at  Cape  Fear  Valley  Hospital  in 
Fayetteville. 

Department  of  Transportation  supervisor 
Tom  Burchell.  who  lives  two  miles  away, 
said  he  was  thrown  out  of  bed  by  a  series  of 
explosions.  When  he  looked  out  Into  the 
morning  darkness,  the  sky  was  aglow. 

"It  looked  like  an  early  sunrise."  Burchell 
said.  "It  sounded  like  a  war." 

The  5:45  a.m.  accident  occurred  about  two 
miles  north  of  N.C.  82  when  Mallory  Rice, 
who  was  driving  a  1988  Dodge  Shadow,  appar- 
ently fell  asleep  crossing  the  median  into  the 
southbound  lane  and  struck  the  tanker, 
troopers  said. 

The  impact  severed  the  front  of  the  car. 
which  was  thrown  airborne  for  29  feet.  The 


car  then  flipped  over  before  ripping  open  and 
bursting  into  flames.  Both  vehicles  were 
traveling  about  65  miles  per  hour  when  they 
collided.  Highway  Patrol  Trooper  Clinton  E. 
Butler  said. 

The  accident  stranded  thousands  of  motor- 
ists for  hours  as  the  intense  heat  from  the 
fire  turned  the  roadway  into  a  bubbling 
brew.  Southbound  traffic  was  blocked  until 
about  1  p.m..  when  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
while  the  northbound  lane  was  closed  to  traf- 
fic for  much  of  the  day.  Traffic  was  backed 
up  to  five  miles  at  one  point. 

State  transportation  officials  made  tem- 
porary repairs  and  reopened  the  northbound 
lanes  by  late  Saturday  afternoon,  but  said 
that  work  to  ensure  that  the  roadbed  is  sta- 
ble enough  to  support  traffic  will  take  much 
of  the  week. 

Burchell.  the  DOT  supervisor,  said  the  fire 
sent  mushroom  clouds  into  the  air. 

"I've  been  doing  this  for  25  years,  this  was 
one  of  the  wildest,  one  of  the  worst."  he  said. 
I've  seen  dozens  of  spills. 

Witnesses  reported  hearing  a  series  of  ex- 
plosions, possible  up  to  six  or  seven.  Several 
fire  units  responded,  but  efforts  to  clear  the 
wreckage  were  hindered  by  the  heat,  and  the 
fire  was  allowed  to  burn.  The  tops  of  tower- 
ing pine  trees  near  the  accident  were  singed, 
indicating  that  the  fiames  shot  up  to  75  feet. 

The  late  1980s  model  Mack  truck  Blevins 
was  driving  was  unrecognizable.  Its  tires 
were  completely  burned  off  and  the  steel 
belts  from  the  radials  looked  like  thread 
wrapped  around  spools. 

Blevins  was  employed  by  CoasUl  Transpor- 
tation, a  Goldsboro-based  hauler  of  petro- 
leum products.  The  truck  was  carrying  three 
grades  of  fuel  in  three  compartments. 
Blevins  had  just  picked  up  a  load  of  fuel  in 
Selma.  about  25  miles  from  the  wreck,  troop- 
ers said. 

Tony  Holland,  a  manager  for  Coastal 
Transportation,  said  Blevins  was  with  the 
firm  just  over  a  year  and  was  a  good  driver. 

"He  was  just  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time."  Holland  said.  The  impact  ap- 
parently severed  the  front  axle  of  the  truck 
from  the  steering  column,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  Blevins  to  control  the  truck,  he 
said. 

"From  the  looks  of  It.  it  damaged  the  front 
axles  enough  that  he  was  just  along  for  the 
ride."  Holland  said. 

Bexley  "B.J."  Eatmon.  the  owner  of  B.J.'s 
at  3317  Rolesvllle  Road  in  Wendell,  said  he 
knew  Blevins  for  about  six  years.  Blevins 
also  had  worked  for  Wendell  Transport  and 
Variety  Wholesale,  he  said. 

"We're  going  to  miss  him.  You  won't  find 
a  better  person  than  Steve."  Eatmon  said. 
'•He  was  just  a  good  fellow." 

Although  Blevins  enjoyed  fishing.  Eatmon 
said,  he  spent  most  of  his  free  time  with  his 
wife,  Carol.  "He  was  everything  to  her.  She 
will  be  devasUted  by  it.  "  Eatmon  said. 

Julia  Opinski.  a  next  door  neighbor  of  the 
Blevinses  said.  "He  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  have  done  anything  for  anybody  in  the 
world." 

Blevins  was  a  skilled  woodworker  who 
'uilt  furniture  for  his  home  and  filled  the 

ickyard  with  homemade  birdhouses.  she 
said. 

Trooper  Butler  said  the  passengers  in  the 
car  were  traveling  to  Washington  to  visit  a 
relative.  He  said  that  because  of  the  extent 
of  damage,  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
whether  any  of  the  dead  or  injured  were 
wearing  seat  belts.  Alcohol  was  not  a  factor. 
Butler  said. 
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American  Sleep 
Disorders  Association. 
Washington.  DC.  January  25. 1993. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  The  American 
Sleep  Disorders  Association  represents  over 
2.000  physicians  and  scientists  who  have 
dedicated  their  careers  to  the  sleep  medicine 
and  research  fields.  We  are  the  largest  orga- 
nization of  this  type  in  the  world.  Further, 
the  ASDA  is  the  only  professional  society 
whose  mission  includes  improving  medical 
care  for  patients  with  sleep  disorders,  en- 
hancing sleep  research  and  fostering  public 
awareness  about  sleep  and  its  disorders.  Our 
organization  includes  physicians  and  sci- 
entists with  many  different  specialties,  in- 
cluding the  neurological,  psychological,  pul- 
monary, psychiatric,  otolaryngological  and 
pediatric  aspects  of  sleep.  As  the  only  profes- 
sional association  exclusively  dedicated  to 
sleep  disorders  and  sleep  research,  we  feel 
compelled  to  offer  our  views  regarding  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Center  for  Sleep 
Disorders  Research. 

First,  the  ASDA  wholeheartedly  endorses 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Center  for 
Sleep  Disorders  Research.  We  feel  this  to  be 
a  necessity  if  the  concerns  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Sleep  Disorders  Research  are 
to  be  adequately  addressed.  The  absence  of  a 
specific  entity  responsible  for  sleep  disorders 
research  and  education  within  the  federal 
biomedical  structure  has  led  to  a  lack  of  ap- 
propriate scientific  program  direction  and 
major  gaps  in  both  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search, despite  a  few  excellent  Sjleep-related 
programs  in  Individual  NIH  and  ADAMHA 
Institutes. 

Because  of  the  multidisciplinary  aspect  of 
the  sleep  field,  the  American  Sleep  Disorders 
Association  encourages  that  individuals 
from  a  variety  of  disciplines  provide  input 
during  the  development  and  ongoing  oper- 
ation of  a  National  Center.  Such  diverse  ex- 
pertise is  deemed  essential  to  foster  sleep-re- 
lated research,  education  and  training.  The 
ASDA  recommends  that  the  national  advi- 
sory board  include  basic  and  clinical  sleep 
researchers,  sleep  medicine  specialists  and 
human  chronobiologists.  In  this  way.  the 
mission  of  the  Center  will  accurately  rep- 
resent the  multidisciplinary  nature  of  the 
field. 

The  ASDA  considers  the  National  Heart. 
Lung  and  Blood  Institute  (NHLBI)  the  opti- 
mal place  in  the  NIH  to  house  the  National 
Center  for  Sleep  Disorders  Research.  This  as- 
sertion is  based  on  several  criteria.  First. 
NHLBI's  ongoing  commitment  and  proven 
track  record  in  establishing  and  supporting  a 
sleep  research  program  including  specialized 
centers  of  research  covering  a  wide  spectrum 
of  basic,  clinical  and  population-based  stud- 
ies, and  training  and  education  activities  re- 
lated to  sleep.  Second,  the  NHLBI's  dem- 
onstrated expertise  in  establishing  national 
education  programs  in  wide  ranging  areas 
such  as  hypertension,  smoking,  cholesterol 
and  asthma,  an  area  of  significant  unmet 
need  that  was  raised  by  the  National  Com- 
mission. 

Third,  the  NHLBI  has  demonstrated  the 
most  interest  and  enthusiasm  about  housing 
the  Center.  Several  months  before  the  re- 
lease of  the  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Sleep  Disorders  Research,  leaders 
from  our  organization  met  with  the  directors 
of  the  five  institutes  supporting  the  majority 
of  sleep  disorders  research  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  NIH  Institute  was  the  most  ap- 
propriate location  for  the  esUblishment  of  a 


National  Center.  Representatives  of  the 
NHLBI  demonstrated  the  greatest  willing- 
ness to  have  the  National  Center  for  Sleep 
Disorders  Research  housed  within  their  In- 
stitute. This  willingness  was  further  rein- 
forced during  a  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hearing  when  NHLBI  Director  Dr. 
Claude  Lenfent  stated  that: 

"The  NHLBI  is  not  only  appropriate;  it  Is. 
in  fact,  the  only  Institute  with  the  capabil- 
ity to  provide  leadership  in  establishing  a 
National  Center  for  Sleep  Disorders  Re- 
search. The  Institute  already  has  a  major  re- 
search program  In  this  area  •  •  *  includ(ing] 
a  full  range  of  activities  from  basic,  clinical 
and  epidemiological  research  to  training  in 
*  *  *  disorders  of  sleep,  and  that 

Even  though  the  main  mission  of  the 
NHLBI  program  focuses  on  cardiopulmonary 
disorders  of  sleep,  we  are  well  aware  that  a 
comprehensive  sleep  disorders  research  pro- 
gram should  include  a  spectrum  of  research 
covering  the  breadth  of  sleep  disorders  medi- 
cine." 

It  Is  based  upon  these  meetings  and  the 
demonstrated  willingness  and  commitment 
on  the  NHLBI  that  the  ASDA  believes  that 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Center  for 
Sleep  Disorders  Research  should  be  located 
within  the  National  Heart.  Lung  and  Blood 
Institute. 

We  thank  you  for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation. We  will  be  plesised  to  provide  any  as- 
sistance in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  Mahowald,  M.D., 

President. 
James  K.  Walsh.  Ph.D. 
Chair.  Government  Affairs  and  Public  Pol- 
icy Committee. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  by  our  colleague  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  will  allow  the  NIH  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  CDC  to  coordinate 
sleep  disorder  activities  among  5  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  our  hope  such  activities 
will  ultimately  prevent  such  problems 
related  to  sleep  disorders  and  sleep 
deprivation.  For  Instance,  sleep  dis- 
orders activities  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation  may  one  day  decrease 
traffic  accidents  Involving  Individuals 
who  fall  asleep  behind  the  wheel.  For 
this  reason  we  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  completely 
consistent  with  other  provisions  in  the 
legislation  that  affect  sleep  disorders 
affecting  20  million  Americans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  44)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

EN  BLOC  AME.NDMENTS  NO.  45.  46,  47 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  amendments  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Jeffords  and  Gorton. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
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bloc  and  the  motions  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  considered  and 
aerreed  to  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  XDC,  in- 
sert the  followinfr  new  section: 
SEC.  I»    .  SiavriNEL  DISEASE  CONCEPT  STUDY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Afrency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Disease  Registry  and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention,  may  design  and  im- 
plement a  pilot  sentinel  disease  surveillance 
and  follow-up  system. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  the  study 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  to 
determine  the  applicability  of  and  the  dif- 
ficulties associated  with  the  implementation 
of  the  sentinel  disease  concept  for  identify- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  occupation 
of  household  members  and  the  incidence  of 
subsequent  conditions  or  diseases  in  other 
members  of  the  household. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  4  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  a  report  concerning  the 
results  of  the  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a). 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  The  first  of 
these  amendments,  by  Senator  Jef- 
fords, relates  to  the  sentinel  disease 
surveillance  and  followup  system 
which  this  amendment  creates,  which 
will  prevent  future  health  problems  for 
many  Americans. 

A  good  example  of  such  a  disease  is 
lead  poisoning.  Once  health  providers 
Identify  a  person  with  lead  poisoning— 
the  sentinel  disease — public  health  offi- 
cials then  investigate  the  home  or 
work  environment  to  determine  if 
other  individuals  also  face  the  same 
health  threat.  If  they  do,  the  public 
health  officials  recommend  changes  in 
the  environment  which  would  prevent 
further  illness  and  disability. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  46 

At  the  end  of  title  XX  of  the  Committee 
amendment,  add  the  following: 
SEC.        .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  2602  of  the  Low-Income  Home  En- 
ergy Assistance  Act  of  1961  (42  U.S.C.  8621)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b), 
by   striking   "1993   and    1994"   and   inserting 

•1993.  1994.  and  1995";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  "in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994"  and  insert- 
ing "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993,  1994. 
and  1995". 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  extends  the  Low  In- 
come Home  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram for  one  year,  from  1994  to  1995.  It 
makes  no  change  in  policy. 

This  simple  extension  is  necessary 
because  of  an  oversight  when  the  Con- 
gress laist  reauthorized  the  program  in 
1990.  At  that  time,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  Budget  Committee  as  required 
by  budget  rules,  the  program  was  put 
on  a  forward  funded  basis. 

However,  the  authorization  of  the 
program   did   not   reflect   the   forward 


funding.  Thus,  the  authorization  for 
the  program  expires  next  year,  fiscal 
year  1994,  but  the  forward  funding  pro- 
vision anticipates  funds  being  appro- 
priated this  year  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
Thus,  in  order  to  avoid  appropriating 
for  an  unauthorized  program,  the  au- 
thorization needs  to  be  extended  for  a 
year. 

There  was  a  compelling  reason  for 
forward  funding  the  program.  In  the 
past.  States  and  localities  have  begun 
the  heating  season  before  they  knew 
what  amount  of  appropriations  for  the 
program  would  be  available.  Given  that 
appropriations  would  not  be  in  place 
until  late  September  or  even  mid-Octo- 
ber. State  and  local  programs  would 
have  little  idea  what  resources  would 
be  at  their  disposal. 

By  providing  forward  funding  for  the 
program,  States  and  localities  will  be 
able  to  plan  ahead  and  make  the  best 
and  most  equitable  use  of  their  funds. 
This  amendment  simply  corrects  an 
oversight  in  the  1990  reauthorization, 
and  makes  no  substantive  changes  in 
the  program.  It  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

NIOSH  has  considerable  expertise  in 
this  area,  as  does  the  ATSDR.  I  hope 
NIH,  NIOSH,  and  ATSDR  can  work  to- 
gether to  develop  and  implement  a  sen- 
tinel disease  study  and  when  com- 
pleted, let  us  know  if  this  concept 
truly  represents  a  cost-saving  and  ef- 
fective approach  to  protecting  the 
American  public. 

It  is  my  intent  with  this  amendment 
that  these  agencies  will  implement 
such  a  study,  not  merely  report  on  the 
hypothetical  pros  and  cons.  This  is  to 
be  a  case  study  of  the  concept  in  the 
real  world.  When  completed,  we  will 
want  to  know  what  problems  were  en- 
countered, was  the  concept  successful, 
did  it  save  money,  etc.  Health  experts 
have  told  me  such  a  pilot  study  should 
not  cost  more  than  $500,000  to  imple- 
ment, assuming  a  State  with  an  exist- 
ing disease  reporting  system  is  se- 
lected. I  hope  the  agencies  will  work 
together  to  share  the  costs,  as  each 
will  potentially  benefit. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  assistance.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  as  we  move 
this  bill  through  Congress  and  to  the 
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Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  second  amendment  relates  to  the 
Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Program.  This  amendment  is  also  spon- 
sored by  myself  and  Senator  Cohen, 
and  adds  an  additional  year  of  author- 
ization to  the  LIHEAP  Program.  This 
change  was  inadvertently  omitted  from 
the  reauthorization  bill. 

This  amendment  brings  the  reauthor- 
ization period  into  conformity  with 
other  provisions  of  that  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  17 

On  page  199.  after  line  18.  add  the  following 
new  section: 


SEC.  1910.  CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATION  OF 
FEDERALLY  SUPPORTED  DISEASE 
RESEARCR 

(a)  Findings. — Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  support 
necessary  and  valuable  biomedical  research 
on  diseases  and  conditions  that  harm  or  kill 
individuals  and  that  threaten  public  health: 

(2)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  allocate 
scarce  Federal  taxpayer  money  for  research 
that  is  based  on  scientific  merit  and  cost-ef- 
fectiveness; and 

(3)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  have  a  criteria  or  methodolo- 
gies to  inform  and  assist  them  in  the  deci- 
sion making  process  when  allocating  Federal 
taxpayer  money  for  specific  biomedical  re- 
search. 

(b)  Study.— 

(1)  Contract.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations  and  subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entity  to  develop 
criteria  or  methodologies  which  Members  of 
Congress  may  use  to  assist  and  inform  them 
during  consideration  of  allocations  for  bio- 
medical research. 

(2)  Institute  of  medicine.— The  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  request 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  enter  into  the  con- 
tract under  paragraph  (1)  to  conduct  the 
study  described  in  such  paragraph.  If  such 
Institute  declines  to  conduct  the  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  paragraph  (1) 
through  another  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entity. 

(3)  Items.— Items  that  may  be  considered 
in  the  development  of  the  criteria  of  meth- 
odologies may  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  the  following— 

(A)  the  populations  affected  by,  or  poten- 
tially affected  by  diseases  and  conditions 
that  are  targets  for  research; 

(B)  the  incidence  and  prevalence  rates  of 
disease  and  conditions: 

(C)  mortality  rates  of  the  diseases  and  con- 
ditions: 

(D)  rates  of  morbidity,  impairment  disabil- 
ity, and  health  status  and  functional  out- 
comes of  the  diseases  and  conditions: 

(E)  the  economic  burden  of  the  diseases 
and  conditions  including  past  and  projected 
expenditures  on  diagnosis  and  treatment; 

(F)  other  economic  and  social  burdens;  and 

(G)  potential  for  medical  research  on  spe- 
cific diseases  to  assist  basic  research  efforts. 

(c)  Submission  to  Congress.— Not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  on  which  the  con- 
tract under  subsection  (b)(1)  is  signed,  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress, 
a  report  that  includes  the  recommendations 
developed  under  subsection  (b).  Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  report, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  submit  comments  on  the  recommenda- 
tions to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

(d)  Costs.— For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
began  working  on  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation, I  have  made  the  funding  of  bio- 
medical research  a  top  priority.  That 
particular  subcommittee  serves  a  vital 
role  in  ensuring  adequate  funding  for 
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desperately  needed  research  to  find  the 
answers  to  cancer,  AIDS.  Alzheimer's 
disease,  diabetes,  and  a  host  of  other 
tragic  diseases  which  strike  millions  of 
Americans.  Federally  sponsored  bio- 
medical research  is  vital  to  institu- 
tions in  my  State  of  Washington  which 
are  recognized  worldwide  for  their  pio- 
neering work.  Much  of  the  research 
performed  at  the  Fred  Hutchinson  Can- 
cer Research  Center  and  the  University 
of  Washington  in  Seattle  represents 
some  of  the  finest  investments  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  in  fight- 
ing illnesses  which  threaten  our  com- 
munities and  families. 

While  I  consider  my  position  on  that 
subcommittee  among  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  I  have  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  it 
is  also  among  my  most  frustrating  and 
difficult  obligations.  The  reason  for  the 
frustration  is  based  in  the  desirability 
of  so  many  of  the  specific  biomedical 
research  funding  proposals.  To  the  vic- 
tims and  the  families  living  with  a 
chronic  illness,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  spend  enough  to  prevent 
that  disease.  When  I  meet  with  con- 
stituents who  are  physically,  emotion- 
ally, and  economically  devastated  by 
diseases  such  as  breast  cancer,  I  too 
feel  that  we  could  never  spend  enough 
to  stop  their  pain. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  limit  to 
how  much  we  can  spend.  Those  limita- 
tions, and  the  subsequent  funding  deci- 
sions, are  an  agonizing  and  difficult 
process  for  Members  of  Congress.  Ulti- 
mately, we  cannot  base  our  decisions 
only  on  our  desirability  to  end  the  suf- 
fering that  a  disease  inflicts.  We  must 
make  decisions  based  on  the  fairest  and 
wisest  utilization  of  the  funds  avail- 
able. I  am  consistently  impressed  and 
amazed  with  Senator  Harkin  and  Sen- 
ator Specter,  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  Sub- 
committee, and  Chairman  Natcher  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  their 
ability  to  make  with  great  care  and 
fairness  many  excruciating  funding  de- 
cisions. The  responsibilities  they  gra- 
ciously accept  is  as  burdensome  and  as 
difficult  as  any  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Today,  I  have  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Revitalization  Act  which  I  hope  will 
help  make  their  task  less  difficult.  Es- 
sentially, this  amendment,  which  is 
the  result  of  lengthy  discussions  and 
inquiries  over  the  last  year,  will  im- 
prove the  process  by  providing  the 
means  for  Members  to  make  more  in- 
formed and  fair  funding  decisions.  My 
amendment  requests  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  contract 
with  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  de- 
velop criteria  or  methodologies  for 
Members  to  use  during  consideration  of 
funding  proposals  for  biomedical  re- 
search. Those  criteria  or  methodolo- 
gies will  be  developed  by  an  objective 
group  of  scientists  who  will  make  rec- 
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ommendations  to  Congress.  Items 
which  may  be  considered  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  criteria  or  methodolo- 
gies include  such  factors  as:  The  popu- 
lations affected  by  the  disease,  the 
mortality  rates  of  the  disease,  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  the  disease,  and  poten- 
tial for  specific  research  to  assist  basic 
research  efforts. 

Those  recommendations  will  not  be 
binding  in  any  way.  Members  will  sim- 
ply be  able  to  use  these  criteria  or 
methodologies  when  considering  the 
difficult  and  complex  issues  before 
them.  The  criteria  and  methodologies 
will  be  welcome  additions  to  the  var- 
ious factors  which  influence  a  Member. 
Let  me  make  it  clear  that  in  no  way 
do  I  intend  or  expect  Members  to  use 
the  recommended  criteria  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  their  personal  judgment.  An  ob- 
jective method  by  which  to  measure 
and  questions  our  priorities  will  en- 
hance and  improve  our  ultimate  judg- 
ments and  improve  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

Funding  for  pediatric  AIDS  research 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  how 
these  objective  criteria  or  methodolo- 
gies may  best  serve  the  victims  of  pedi- 
atric AIDS,  the  scientific  community, 
and  the  public  good.  One  only  needs  to 
hold  a  fragile  crack  baby  bom  HIV 
positive  and  clinging  to  life,  to  be 
moved  to  support  any  amount  of  bio- 
medical research  to  end  their  suffering. 
When  I  am  asked  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  support  an  enormous  earmark 
for  specific  biomedical  research  on  pe- 
diatric AIDS,  the  decision  I  must  make 
must  be  based  on  more  than  my  emo- 
tions and  good  intentions.  I  want  to 
make  the  best  possible  decision,  based 
on  the  best  possible  information,  as 
well  as  my  own  desire  to  end  suffering. 
The  criteria  or  methodologies  devel- 
oped by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  will 
help  me  ask  the  questions  and  nfake 
the  decisions  I  must  make  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton. Utilization  of  more  objective 
standards  will  increase  the  confidence 
of  the  scientific  community  as  well. 
Most  importantly,  the  participants  in 
federally  sponsored  biomedical  re- 
search programs  may  benefit  by  more 
consistency  in  Federal  support. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  simply  good  public  policy  be- 
cause it  helps  Members  make  more  in- 
formed and  fair  decisions.  I  wish  to 
thank  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Kassebaum  for  recognizing  that,  and 
assisting  me  in  this  effort.  Their  sug- 
gestions were  welcome  improvements 
and  I  look  forward  to  sharing  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Institutes  of  Med- 
icine with  them  and  others.  I  should 
note  as  well  that  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine does  support  this  measure  and  has 
been  especially  helpful  in  assisting  me. 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  look  forward 
to  working  again  with  Senators  Harkin 
and  Specter  this  year  as  we  renew  our 
efforts  to  support  biomedical  research. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Gorton  amendment  authorizes  a 
study  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  to 
determine  criteria  which  Members  of 
Congress  may  use  as  they  decide  to  al- 
locate scarce  Federal  resources  for  spe- 
cific biomedical  research  programs  at 
NIH. 

In  general.  I  am  troubled  by  the  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  specific  research 
programs  at  NIH  by  Members  of  this 
body.  For  instance,  the  NIH  reauthor- 
ization bill  we  are  considering  today 
has  many  of  these  provisions.  I  believe 
Congress  should  let  the  biomedical  re- 
search experts  at  NIH  decide  which  spe- 
cific research  programs  they  wish  to 
fund.  In  general.  Members  of  this  body 
should  leave  science — and  the  creation 
of  a  specific  research  agenda— in  the 
hands  of  the  NIH  scientists.  The  intent 
of  the  Gorton  amendment  is  to  remind 
Members  of  Congress  about  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator DURENBERGER  has  appropriately 
de.scribed  the  substance  of  these  mat- 
ters. They  are  all  worthwhile  and  valu- 
able. We  welcome  their  addition  to  the 
legislation.  I  express  our  appreciation 
to  the  Members  working  with  us  on 
particular  language  to  ensure  it  was 
consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  give  the  infor- 
mation to  the  membership,  we  have 
disposed  of  all  amendments  with  the 
exception  of  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms],  and  a  later  technical 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
myself  and  Senator  Kassebaum,  deal- 
ing with  the  extension  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  to  be  able  to 
consider  vaccine  challenges.  At  this 
time  I  know  of  no  other  amendments. 
We  have  notified  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  this  is  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina is  on  his  feet  at  the  present  time. 

amendment  no.  48 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  requirement  that 
President  appoint  an  Ethics  Advisory 
Board  as  a  condition  of  withholding  fund- 
ing for  research  proposals) 
Mr.  HELMS,  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
48. 

Strike  all  beginning  on  page  7,  line  25. 
through  the  last  period  on  page  13.  line  10. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
both  managers  of  the  bill  will  find  the 
provision  to  which  this  amendment  ap- 
plies so  I  may  ask  questions  about  it. 
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Mr.  President,  I  see  the  manager  of 
the  bill  has  arrived.  I  have  just  sent  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  to  strike  a  pro- 
vision which  I  think  is  almost  irrele- 
vant. Perhaps  you  can  persuade  me  to 
the  contrary  though. 

Mr.  President,  section  101  of  the 
pending  bill  creates  what  is  called  an 
Ethics  Advisory  Board,  charged  with 
passing  judgment  as  to  whether  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  way 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  should  be  allowed  to  withhold 
taxpayer  funds  from  human  research, 
et  cetera,  et  cetera,  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

It  seems  to  me  this  provision  on  its 
face  is  unconstitutional.  As  I  said,  per- 
haps the  best  that  can  be  said  for  this 
provision  is  that  it  is  irrelevant.  It  is 
certainly  my  belief,  based  on  every 
constitutional  scholar  with  whom  I 
have  consulted,  an  unconstitutional  in- 
trusion into  a  President's  power  to  run 
the  executive  branch  of  Government.  It 
matters  not  that  the  incumbent  Presi- 
dent is  not  of  my  party,  and  I  do  not 
agree  with  him,  but  it  is  the  principle 
of  the  thing. 

So,  let  me  ask  a  few  questions  about 
the  boards  and  commissions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  all  of  which  cost 
money  to  operate,  and  maybe  one  or 
two  somewhere  along  the  line  serve 
some  useful  purpose. 

May  I  ask  if  either  manager  of  the 
bill  has  any  idea  how  many  Federal  ad- 
visory boards  we  already  have? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  in 
responding  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  do  not  know  the  total  num- 
ber of  advisory  boards  authorized  by 
Congress.  But  if  I  may  just  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  Bringing  me  up  to 
date,  is  he  recommending  that  this  Ad- 
visory Board  be  terminated? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Until  hearings  are  held 
on  it. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Does  the  Senator 

know 

Mr.  HELMS.  Excuse  me. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  was  just  going 
to  review  the  history  of  this  Board.  It 
is  my  recollection  that  the  Ethics  Ad- 
visory Board  provision  was  in  last 
year's  bill  with  the  strong  support  of 
some  of  our  own  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  This  was  something  that 
the  Republicans  had  strongly  sup- 
ported, I  believe,  last  year  and  the  pro- 
vision was  left  in  this  year.  I  am  not  a 
strong  supporter  of  unnecessary  com- 
missions, and  if  it  would  be  the  Sen- 
ator's desire  to  eliminate  the  Commis- 
sion, perhaps  this  is  something  we 
should  discuss. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  We 
have  established  that  there  are  at  least 
5,408  Federal  commissions,  most  of 
which  are  of  dubious  worth. 

I  believe  I  am  correct,  am  I  not,  that 
no  hearings  were  held  on  authorizing 
this  particular  Advisory  Board? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Not  on  that  par- 
ticular subject  but  was  mentioned  in 


the  hearings  on  fetal  tissue  transplan- 
tation research.  The  Board  was  strong- 
ly supported  by  some  Republican  Sen- 
ators when  this  legislation  was  origi- 
nally introduced. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  a  good  while.  I 
know  of  no  overture  by  anybody  saying 
we  ought  to  look  at  this.  Maybe  it  is  an 
oversight  on  my  part.  Maybe  it  hap- 
pened last  year  or  the  year  before  last. 
The  point  is,  that  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  no  hearings  have  been  held. 

Now  for  another  question.  Who  will 
appoint  the  members  of  this  Board? 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  The  President. 
Mr.  HELMS.  How  many  Board  mem- 
bers will  there  be? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  do  not  have 
that  number  in  front  of  me  at  this 
point.  Does  Senator  Kennedy  know 
how  many  Board  members? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
what  was  the  question?  I  would  like  to 
respond  generally  to  the  amendment. 
Eleven  members,  14  members,  excuse 
me,  14  appointed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe  the  correct  an- 
swer, according  to  the  copy  of  the  com- 
mittee substitute  I  have  before  me,  is 
14  to  20  members.  Now,  is  the  President 
under  this  proposed  provision  obligated 
to  appoint  this  Board? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Is  the  President  obli- 
gated to  abide  by  the  dictates  of  the 
Board? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  prescribed  in  the 
legislation. 
Mr.  HELMS.  The  answer  is  yes,  then. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  prescribed  in  the 
legislation.  There  are  conditions.  If  the 
Senator  had  made  the  amendment 
available  earlier  I  would  be  able  to 
identify  at  this  moment  the  particular 
lines.  There  will  be  abiding  conditions 
which  are  specified  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  answer  is  that  the 
President  will'  not  be  able  to  withhold 
funding  unless  a  majority  of  this  Board 
also  agrees  that  the  funding  should  be 
withheld.  Will  Congress  have  any  over- 
sight authority  over  this  Board? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  No. 
Mr.  HELMS.  So,  Is  it  fair  to  say  that 
the  Senator  proposes  in  this  bill  to  cre- 
ate an  unselected  Board  with  no  over- 
sight, and  which  has  the  authority  to 
overrule  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whomever  he  may  be;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  not  the  way  I 
would  interpret  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  How  would  you  charac- 
terize it? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  interpret  it 
the  way  it  is  described  in  the  legisla- 
tion, not  as  the  Senator  described  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  can  stand  here  and  you 
may  look  at  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  can  stand  here  and 
you  can  look  at  it. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  looked  at  it. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  looked  at  it. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Tell  me  what  you  think 
about  it. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  it  is  good. 
Mr.  HELMS.  You  do  not  want  to  an- 
swer my  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  sorry  if  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  understand  what  this 
Board  does  and  why  it  was  developed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  This  Senator  under- 
stands, no  question  about  that.  I  am 
just  trying  to  get  you  to  say  for  the 
record  what  it  does  and  where  you 
stand  on  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  program  for  very  justified 
reasons.  When  I  have  my  own  time  on 
it,  I  will  explain  those  reasons. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  for  a  question  or 
comment  by  the  Senator. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  We  were  debating 
the  Ethnics  Advisory  Board,  am  I  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sorry. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  We  were  debating 
the  Ethics  Advisory  Board  and  whether 
it  should  be  eliminated. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  understand  that 
the  Board  was  included  last  year  in  the 
bill,  because  of  concerns  about  bal- 
ancing the  pursuit  of  science  and  the 
ethical  issues  involved— to  make  sure 
those  ethical  considerations  are  taken 
into  account.  Issues  such  as  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  is  very  sensitive,  as 
the  Senator  knows  very  well  and  has 
expressed  his  strong  feelings.  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  that.  But  the  very  reasons 
there  are  such  strong  feelings  on  this 
issue,  wanting  to  make  sure  that  the 
safeguards  are  there  for  every  ethical 
consideration  that  might  come  up,  is 
the  reason  this  Board  was  included  in 
last  year's  bill.  It  has  just  been  main- 
tained in  this  year's  bill. 

I  share  the  Senator's  concern  about 
additional  commissions,  but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  there  are  some  impor- 
tant ethical  questions.  I  understand, 
Mr.  President,  the  concerns  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  the 
Commission  may  be  stacked  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  personally  do  not  be- 
lieve that  will  be  the  case,  and  I  think 
the  Ethics  Board  is  a  safeguard  that 
may  answer  everyone's  concerns  re- 
garding ethical  questions,  and  the  sen- 
sitivity of  this  issue. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  say  as  politely 
and  affectionately  as  I  can  to  my  dear 
friend  from  Kansas,  and  I  think  she 
knows  how  much  I  admire  her,  but  it  is 
sophistry,  it  seems  to  me,  for  anyone 
to  suggest  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States— having  been  obliged  to 
appoint  members  to  the  Commission 
and  being  obliged  once  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  be  dedicated  to  by  them — is 
highly  unlikely  to  have  had  any  notion 
of  putting  people  on  such  a  Commis- 


sion who  might  possibly  disagree  with 
him.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  just  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  I  have  greater 
faith  in  the  desire  to  make  sure  that 
there  are  thoughtful  people  serving  on 
this  Board.  Members  who  will  bring  to 
the  Board  a  broad  sensitivity  to  the 
issue.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  dictated 
by  one  President  or  another. 

We  have  to  assume  good  faith  in 
some  instances,  and  I  guess  I  would  in 
this  instance. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Where  does  it  say— and 
please  do  not  let  me  appear  disparag- 
ing. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  understand. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  I  appear  to  be,  correct 
me  on  it.  But  where  does  it  say  any- 
where in  this  provision  that  the  Presi- 
dent's appointees  shall  have  some  sense 
of  ideological  or  political  balance?  It 
does  not  say  anything  about  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  conservative  or  lib- 
eral or  anything  else.  It  is  whomever 
he  wants  to  appoint. 

It  is  whomever  he  wants  to  appoint, 
and  a  President  would  be  out  of  his 
mind,  under  this  proposed  legislation, 
to  appoint  anyone  likely  to  oppose  him 
on  something  of  importance  to  him.  Is 
that  not  a  fair  statement? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  In  response  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  no  I 
do  not  really  believe  that  is  a  fair 
statement.  Whether  a  Republican  or 
Democrat  President  makes  appoint- 
ments to  the  Ethics  Advisory  Board. 
The  selection  will  be  broad-based.  For 
instance,  the  bill  requires  the  appoint- 
ment of  individuals  with  specific  exper- 
tise who  are  ethicists,  theologians,  sci- 
entists with  substantial  accomplish- 
ments in  bioresearch,  and  lawyers.  Ob- 
viously,  if  the  President  feels  one  way 
or  the  other,  that  is  going  to  be  of 
some  influence,  but  I  do  not  think  pre- 
dominantly so.  I  guess  I  do  not  share 
the  Senator's  worry  that  it  would  be 
unnecessarily  slanted  one  way  or  the 
other.  But  I  am  sensitive  to  his  con- 
cerns. That  is  what  this  board  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  supposed  to  be  serv- 
ing. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  currently  5.408  Federal 
advisory  boards— at  a  minimum.  There 
are  probably  1,000  more  than  that,  but 
that  is  all  I  currently  know  about. 

I  wonder  if  anybody— Senator  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Kassebaum,  or  anybody 
else — knows  how  much  these  advisory 
boards  cost  the  taxpayers  every  year.  I 
doubt  it.  I  do  not  know  myself.  But  I  do 
know  that  when  you  pay  the  travel  ex- 
penses, the  per  diem,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  for  5,408  advisory  boards— this  one 
would  make  it  5,409— you  have  a  pile  of 
money  that  the  taxpayers  have  to  pay 
for  people  to  come  to  Washington  and 
perhaps  serve  some  useful  purpose,  or 
maybe  just  carry  out  some  perfunctory 
duty. 


Whichever  it  is,  it  is  costing  «he  tax-  the  President  to  the  greatest  of  their 
payers  a  bundle.  I  do  not  knoW  any  of  ability  to  exercise  judgment  based  on 
these   boards   which   ant.naiiv  r^^r-rr^,^     their  expertise.  We  hope  that  will  be 

the  case  with  the  advisory  panel  au- 
thorized in  the  bill  before  us. 


these  boards  which  actually  perform 
any  substantial  or  absolutely  nec- 
essary service.  And  here  we  are  about 
to  add  yet  another  one  to  the  list. 

Let  me  inquire  further  of  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  bill.  I  read  a  state- 
ment by  an  individual  not  long  ago 
who  said:  "It  is  time  for  government  to 
demonstrate,  in  the  condition  we  are 
in,  that  we  can  be  as  frugal  as  any 
household  in  America."  Is  that  state- 
ment familiar  to  anybody?  It  was  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  he 
said  it  just  last  night. 

Yet  this  bill,  the  very  next  day,  sets 
out  to  create  yet  another  government 
commission.  I  just  wonder. 

But,  cutting  wasteful  government 
spending  was  one  of  the  things  I  agreed 
with  the  President  about  last  night.  I 
thought  his  address  in  the  main  was  el- 
oquent. It  was  a  mile  wide  and  an  inch 
thick,  but  it  was  quite  an  eloquent 
presentation. 

Now,  are  the  managers  saying  that 
they  are  not  willing  to  have  a  hearing 
on  this  thing  and  offer  it  as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation  after  some  of  us 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  testify? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  just  respond  for  a  moment  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Going 
back  in  the  history  of  this  again  for  a 
moment,  in  1988  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed a  fetal  tissue  transplantation 
panel,  which  did  not  make  the  rec- 
ommendations that  President  Reagan 
would  have  proposed.  Again  going  back 
to  my  own  observation,  I  think  the 
President  is  not  necessarily  going  to 
find  that  any  commission  he  appoints 
is  going  to  be  dictated  to  by  his  own 
desires.  He  will  pick  people  that  he  be- 
lieves will  serve  well  on  that  commis- 
sion, but  he  cannot  predetermine  their 
findings.  For  example,  the  commission 
appointed  by  President  Reagan  made  a 
recommendation  that  was  overwhelm- 
ingly to  lift  any  ban  on  fetal  tissue 
transplantation. 

Let  me  just  also  add.  the  Ethics  Ad- 
visory Board  is  only  a  one-time  ap- 
pointment; it  will  not  require  ongoing 
funding.  It  seems  to  me  the  Advisory 
Board  concept  has  been  around  for 
some  time.  I  guess  I  am  not  sure  that 
a  hearing  would  help  us  resolve  the 
question  of  whether  a  President  is  or  is 
not  going  to  appoint  members  to  the 
commission  with  the  necessary — exper- 
tise is  not  the  word— the  necessary 
bent — that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  like  to  have.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  of  us  can  prejudge  what 
direction  the  panel  is  going  to  go. 

It  would  be  our  desire  that  any  mem- 
bers of  an  advisory  board  or  commis- 
sion— I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  agree — whether 
it  is  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  or  any  of  the  other  commissions 
and  boards  we  have,  would  be  ap- 
pointed and  serve  at  the  discretion  of 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  wish  I  could  have  de- 
bated the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
I  would  feel  more  comfortable.  But 
when  the  Senator  from  Kansas  smiles 

at  me 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  de- 
lighted to  enter  into  the  debate  when 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
amendment.  Then  I  would  be  glad  to 
respond  to  any  kind  of  questions. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  turn  up  my 
hearing  aid. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  You  can  turn  it  up  if 
you  would  like  to. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President;  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
review  the  merits  of  ethic  advisory 
boards.  But  I  am  delighted  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  debate  why  I  hope  this 
amendment  should  not  be  accepted. 

The  idea  of  looking  into  biomedical 
ethical  issues  is  something  that  has 
been  before  this  body  over  a  very  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  It  developed 
as  the  result  of  the  sterilization  of 
some  young  women  on  public  assist- 
ance some  45  years  ago.  Sterilization 
was  a  required  condition  for  govern- 
mental assistance  in  order  for  individ- 
uals to  qualify  for  welfare. 

Then  we  witnessed  the  use  of 
diprovera  in  Tennessee  prisons  that 
was  used  to  make  women  infertile  with 
lack  of  medical  supervision.  Serious 
ethical  issues  were  raised  there. 

We  saw  the  Public  Health  Service 
conduct  a  study  on  Tuskegee  syphilisic 
on  unsuspecting  individuals  for  35 
years.  None  of  the  participants  were 
provided  with  informal  consent  op- 
tions, nor  the  dangers  of  the  progres- 
sion of  the  disease  nor  was  the  option 
of  antibiotic  treatment  made  available 
to  those  individuals  so  that  they  could 
be  free  from  the  disease. 

We  have  warned  of  the  testing  of  psy- 
chedelic drugs  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  on  their  own  agents  un- 
beknownst to  those  individuals,  and 
the  tragic  result  is  that  one  of  those 
individuals  felt  that  he  had  betrayed 
secrets  and  threw  himself  off  a  building 
and  killed  himself. 

It  was  in  the  wake  of  these  out- 
rageous incidents  that  prompted  con- 
gressional action  and  a  bioethics  com- 
mission was  created  about  20  years  ago. 
The  bioethics  commission  reviewed  the 
activities  of  various  governmental 
agencies.  It  had  no  enforcement  au- 
thorities. All  they  could  do  was  make  a 
review  of  their  various  policies,  rules, 
and  regulations  which  were  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  Upon  review  of 
those  rules  and  regulations,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  there  was  no  consistency 
among  the  various  agencies. 
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The  bioethics  commission  was  aban- 
doned in  the  1980's  because  the  Reagan 
administration  politicized  scientific  in- 
vestigation by  catering  to  the  right  to 
life. 

Other  ethical  issues  have  come  up 
over  the  period  of  time.  And  the  past 
administration  placed  a  moratorium  on 
Federal  funding  of  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plantation research  and  invitro  fer- 
tili^tion  research.  They  were  always 
reluctant  to  refer  the  cases  to  the  bio- 
ethics Commission.  The  way  we  had 
proceeded  over  a  period  of  time  that 
had  not  been  contested. 

After  the  decision  was  made  to  ban 
Federal  funding  of  fetal  transplan- 
tation, the  NIH  decided  to  establish  a 
panel  to  review  the  ethical  issues  asso- 
ciated with  fetal  tissue  transplan- 
tation. The  NIH  Fetal  Tissue  Trans- 
plantation Research  Panel  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Reagan.  By  a  vote 
of  18  to  3,  the  panel  concluded  that  the 
use  of  human  fetal  tissue  for  transplan- 
tation research  is  acceptable  public 
policy.  The  panel's  report  and  rec- 
ommendations were  accepted  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  advisory  committee 
who  recommended  lifting  the  ban. 

Nonetheless,  the  recommendations  of 
that  panel  were  abandoned  and  we  saw 
the  imposition  of  a  ban  of  any  research 
on  fetal  tissue  transplantation.  There 
are  millions  of  Americans  whose  lives 
have  been  diminished,  because  of  the 
ban  on  this  research.  People  with  Par- 
kinson's disease,  Alzheimer's  disease, 
diabetes,  and  in  many  other  illnesses, 
have  lost  the  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment in  their  health  because  their  dis- 
ease was  progressed  during  the  morato- 
rium. 

We  now  have  a  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  who  has  lifted  that  ban.  We 
have  now  supported  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plant research  and  ensured  that  protec- 
tion as  recommended  by  the  NIH  Task 
Force  is  in  place  to  prevent  any  poten- 
tial abuses  of  the  research. 

Continued  progress  in  health  re- 
search is  seriously  threatened  if  we 
allow  administrative  action  that  un- 
dermines the  peer  review  process.  Un- 
reasonable prohibitions  have  been  im- 
posed in  an  arbitrary  manner  on  excep- 
tional and  promising  research  that  had 
received  approval  by  NIH's  vigorous 
scientific  and  ethical  review  system. 
An  ethic  advisory  board,  appointed  like 
the  Reagan  board,  would  ensure  that 
meritorious  research  projects  would  be 
fairly  evaluated  and  not  rejected  be- 
cause of  politics. 

This  concept  of  the  establishment  of 
this  bioethics  panel  is  consistent  with 
what  was  done  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration. I  know  my  friend  and  col- 
league has  complaints  about  5,000  var- 
ious advisory  committees.  Many  of 
them  were  established  during  Repub- 
lican administrations.  I  wonder  what 
Senator  in  here  wants  to  abolish  advi- 
sory committees  that  are  made  up  of 
the  distinguished  Nobel  laureates  that 


advise  the  Cancer  Institute.  Maybe  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  does.  Or 
the  Advisory  Council  to  National 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute. 
Maybe  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina does.  Or  whether  we  want  to  abol- 
ish peer  review  panels  which  have  ap- 
proved funding  to  over  90  Nobel  laure- 
ates. Maybe  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wants  to  abolish  peer  review. 

Maybe  not  all  advisory  committees 
are  perfect,  but  we  defend  the  process 
and  procedure  which  was  used  to  con- 
sider bioethical  issues  and  questions. 

The  ethics  advisory  board  will  be 
composed  of  experts  including 
bioethicists,  theologians,  lawyers,  sci- 
entists, and  members  of  the  general 
public,  all  appointed  by  the  President. 

So  now  we  have  the  circumstance 
where  there  is,  on  the  basis  of  sci- 
entific and  peer  review,  a  finding  and 
justification  that  a  particular  program 
ought  to  be  investigated.  Now,  on  the 
basis  of  ethical  issues,  the  Secretary  or 
the  President  decides  they  will  not  go 
ahead  on  that  basis,  on  the  basis  of  the 
science,  not  in  terms  of  funding,  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  science. 

Then  what  happens?  This  particular 
panel  is  established,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
panel  has  to  make  a  judgment  on  the 
basis  of  whether  the  action  that  has 
been  taken  by  the  Secretary  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  President  has  been  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable.  If  they  find 
that  it  is  unreasonable,  then  the  sci- 
entific basis  research  should  go  for- 
ward. If  they  find  otherwise,  then  it 
will  not.  The  Secretary  has  the  right  to 
overrule  the  board  recommendations  if 
there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  rejecting 
the  board's  finding. 

Effectively,  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  avoid  ideology  and  avoid  the 
politicization  of  ethical  and  scientific 
issues  and  questions  and  to  try  to  uti- 
lize a  procedure  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  at  other  times  in  terms 
of  protecting  the  American  public's  in- 
terest in  bioethical  issues. 

Now,  I  know  that  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  But 
it  did  seem  to  me  to  be  important  to 
put  into  some  kind  of  historical  per- 
sj>ective  the  reasons  for  the  develop- 
ment, how  the  basic  membership  of 
these  panels  has  been  included  and  rec- 
ommended, and  how  the  panel  itself 
would  proceed. 

I  would  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  of 
the  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  having  made  those 
comments. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  I  think  I  am  more 
confused — Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  had  questions  he  wanted  to 
ask  me  on  my  time,  then  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  yield  to  him  on  that  basis. 
If  he  does  not,  I  think  that  clears  up 
any  confusion  there  might  have  been 
earlier  during  the  debate. 


Not  having  been  asked  to  address  any 
of  the  questions,  then  I  would  yield  the 
floor  and  expect  to  respond  to  any 
other  questions  when  I  am  able  to  re- 
gain the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  an- 
other question  because  I  am  more  con- 
fused than  I  was  before. 

The  fact  remains  that  this  legislation 
contains  a  provision  on  which  there 
has  been  not  1  minute  of  hearings.  Sec- 
ond, Congress  will  have  no  oversight  on 
it.  The  President  alone  will  appoint  the 
members  of  this  board. 

I  cannot  believe  anybody  is  naive 
enough  to  assume  that  under  the  pro- 
posed scenario,  any  President  would 
appoint  someone  to  the  board  that  he 
was  not  reasonably  satisfied  would  sup- 
port the  President's  own  viewpoint,  be- 
cause this  unelected  and  politically  in- 
sulated board  will  be  able  to  overrule 
the  President  of  the  United  States— no 
question  about  it. 

And  no  one  can  answer  the  question 
about  how  much  this  provision  will 
cost.  I  guoss  the  cost  of  things  does  not 
amount  to  anything.  But  I  heard  the 
President  last  night  say  we  had  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  we  had  to  do  this, 
that,  and  the  other  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. 

I  just  think  that  this  board  should 
not  be  created  until  there  have  been 
hearings  by  the  relevant  committee, 
and  then,  if  the  resulting  piece  of  legis- 
lation gains  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee, let  it  be  reported  out  as  a  free- 
standing piece  of  legislation.  Then  we 
will  all  have  had  our  say. 

The  previous  administration,  con- 
trary to  what  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  indicated,  was  not  com- 
pelled to  appoint  a  board,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  provision  proposed  in  this  bill. 

Now,  as  far  as  Ronald  Reagan  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  I  was  the  first  sitting 
Senator  to  endorse  Ronald  Reagan  for 
President.  But  I  am  not  predisposed  to 
say  that  he  was  right  in  every  decision 
he  made. 

He  may  have  made  a  decision  on  this 
or  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about, 
that  I  would  not  have  agreed  with.  But 
what  he  did  is  not  relevant  at  all.  I 
doubt  that  he  came  up  and  asked  any- 
one in  Congress  to  please  give  him  a 
commission  that  would  have  to  ap- 
prove every  decision  he  made.  The  Ron- 
ald Reagan  that  I  know;  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  George  Bush  that  I  know, 
would  have  resented  being  second- 
guessed  or  overruled  by  seme  Govern- 
ment advisory  board  in  making  execu- 
tive branch  decisions. 

So  this  is  something  new.  This  pro- 
posed board  can  overrule  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  unelected 
and  unaccountable  to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  we  have  too  many  Govem- 
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ment  boards  already.  I  have  here  at  my 
desk  a  book  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress identifying  how  many  Federal 
boards  and  commissions  we  have  al- 
ready. Unfortunately,  it  does  not  tell 
how  much  it  costs  to  operate  these 
5,408  Government  boards. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  perfectly 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  everybody 
listed  in  this  book  is  distinguished,  as 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts  says. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  a 
bunch  of  superfluous  Government  com- 
missions, boards,  or  whatever,  and  they 
cost  a  lot  of  money  each  and  every 
year  to  operate.  And  I  certainly  agree 
with  President  Clinton  that  we  ought 
to  crack  down  and  stop  wasting  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  obliged  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  address  the  issues  and  the  questions, 
but  not  so  much  the  advisory  commit- 
tees. I  think  all  of  us  can  find  areas  of 
advisory  committees  which  have  been 
wasteful,  but  certainly  a  number  have 
been  enormously  valuable.  These  advi- 
sory committees  advise  our  21  great  in- 
stitutes and  centers  of  research,  and 
they  also  do  the  peer  review  evalua- 
tions of  the  research. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  mat- 
ters of  basic  scientific  merit  have  been 
overruled  on  the  basis  of  ideology  in 
the  NIH  in  recent  times. 

What  we  are  trying  to  achieve  in  this 
legislation  is  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  science  and  scientific  research 
that  is  consistent  with  bioethical 
standards.  If  it  is  going  to  be  consist- 
ent with  bioethical  standards,  and  it 
has  scientific  merit,  and  a  decision  has 
been  made  by  peer  review  groups  that 
it  ought  to  be  funded,  we  do  not  think 
that  because  it  violates  someone's  po- 
litical agenda,  that  scientific  oppor- 
tunity ought  to  be  denied  and  that  the 
health  of  the  children,  or  disabled,  or 
the  elderly  be  threatened,  because  of 
some  politically  correct  viewpoint  or 
standard. 

If  the  Senate  has  a  different  view  on 
what  is  correct,  then  they  will  be  able 
to  make  a  judgment  and  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  do  so.  But  that  is  the  ques- 
tion: Are  we  going  to  hold  hostage  the 
opportunity  for  meaningful  break- 
throughs in  a  whole  range  of  different 
areas  affecting  the  quality  of  health  of 
Americans  because  we  have  a  politi- 
cally correct  position? 

This  legislation  states  that  if  the 
particular  application  merits,  on  the 
basis  of  science,  funding,  and  support 
and  conforms  with  basic  bioethical  is- 
sues, it  will  be  funded.  If  a  Secretary  is 
going  to  say,  "No.  I  do  not  like  the  di- 
rection of  this  particular  project",  we 
say,  "all  right,  in  that  case,  you  are 


working  for  the  President."  The  Presi- 
dent will  set  up  the  commission,  in- 
cluding ethicists,  theologians,  medical 
personnel,  and  they  will  make  a  judg- 
ment. If  the  judgment  again  affirms 
the  scientific  value  and  it  conforms 
with  bioethics,  that  program  will  go 
forward.  If  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
is  judged  arbitrary  and  capricious,  then 
the  panel  will  let  the  research  go  for- 
ward. That  is  the  judgment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  to  make  a  decision 
on. 

We  must  move  forward.  The  delays 
have  caused  many  missed  opportunities 
and  the  delays  have  been  years.  The 
delays  have  been  years.  Legislation 
which  permitted  biomedical  progress 
to  go  forward  was  filibustered  in  this 
body,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  families 
have  been  affected  by  that  action. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  is,  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  wants  to 
join  that  issue,  we  will  make  a  judg- 
ment and  decision.  This  is  not  just 
about  how  many  advisory  panels  there 
are  going  to  be.  Everyone  in  this  body 
understands  that  this  is  about  fetal  tis- 
sue transplantation.  That  is  the  issue. 
And  as  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  de- 
bate, in  the  discussions,  the  protec- 
tions which  have  been  included  in  this 
legislation  to  ensure  that  the  rec- 
ommendations the  NIH  task  force  and 
what  others  have  recommended  have 
been  so  included.  There  are  those  who 
just  are  so  opposed  to  fetal  transplan- 
tation that  they  just  do  not  want  that 
opportunity  for  progress  to  go  forward. 
I  hope  that  we  will  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  good  science  in  the  areas  of 
research  that  can  make  such  an  impor- 
tant difference  and  not  permit  the  NIH 
to  be  politicized  any  more  than  it  has 
been. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  debate 
priorities  and  establish  funding  levels 
for  the  entire  range  of  Government 
programs  and  activities— including  the 
biomedical  research  priorities  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  But,  in 
the  area  of  medical  research,  once 
those  priorities  are  set,  the  political 
process  has  spoken,  the  political  deci- 
sion has  been  made,  and  the  political 
games  should  stop. 

Once  Congress  has  set  the  priorities 
of  the  NIH,  the  decision  on  which  spe- 
cific research  projects  to  undertake 
should  in  general  be  left  to  those  who 
are  capable  and  qualified  of  making 
such  decisions — based  on  what  is  medi- 
cally and  scientifically  appropriate.  In 
general,  decisions  about  medical  re- 
search—and what  research  the  Federal 
Government  helps  to  fund— should  be 
made  for  medical  and  scientific  rea- 
sons, not  for  political  purposes.  That  is 
the  philosophy  behind  the  existing  peer 
review  efforts  at  the  NIH. 

But,  medical  and  scientific  criteria 
do  not  address  and  cannot  resolve  ethi- 
cal considerations.  Ethical  dilemmas 
in  medical  science  abound,  and  I  have 


occasionally  raised  some  ethical  ques- 
tions of  my  own.  These  questions 
should  and  must  be  addressed.  There- 
fore, separate  review  of  ethical  issues 
is  important  before  proceeding  with 
some  medical  research  efforts.  That  is 
the  basis  for  the  creation  of  the  ethics 
gtdvisory  board  process  in  this  bill. 
And,  that  is  why  I  will  vote  against  the 
Helms  amendment,  which  would  strike 
the  ethics  board  provision  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  I  will  vote 
against  the  amendment,  I  do  so  cau- 
tiously and  with  some  concern.  The 
problem  arises  not  with  the  board  itself 
but  with  the  authority  the  board  will 
have.  Although  it  is  called  an  ethics 
advisory  board,  it  is  not  really  advi- 
sory at  all.  The  truth  is  that  the  deci- 
sion of  any  ethics  panel  would  be  final 
and  mandatory. 

Under  the  legislation,  if  a  medical  re- 
search project  is  approved  for  funding 
for  an  NIH  scientific  peer  review  panel, 
and  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States — through  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services — wants  to 
stop  it  on  ethical  grounds,  a  specially 
convened  ethics  panel  must  first  review 
the  matter.  So  far,  so  good:  Before  a 
final  decision  is  made,  ethical  review  is 
appropriate.  But,  according  to  the  bill, 
if  the  ethics  board  disagrees  with  the 
President,  it  is  the  appointed  ethics 
board— not  the  elected  President— that 
prevails.  Thus,  the  ethics  panel  will 
not  advise  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS— the  panel  will  dictate. 
This  sort  of  precedent  gives  me  great 
concern. 

During  the  previous  two  administra- 
tions, several  controversies  erupted  re- 
garding medical  research  activities 
funded  by  the  NIH.  Those  projects  were 
canceled — even  in  one  case  where  an 
ethical  review  panel  approved  the  re- 
search. The  decisions  were  often  based 
on  politics,  not  medical  priorities  or 
ethical  evaluation.  And,  that's  unfortu- 
nate. I  just  hope  it  is  not  equally  un- 
fortunate to  remove  the  decisionmak- 
ing authority  from  the  President  alto- 
gether. 

So,  I  will  vote  against  the  Helms 
amendment  because  philosophically  I 
believe  that  these  decisions  generally 
ought  not  to  be  political.  But,  I  raise 
these  reservations  because  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  they  often  are. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
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ate  vote,  without  any  intervening  ac- 
tion or  debate,  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
Helms  amendment  at  2  p.m.;  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Senator  Helm's 
amendment.  Senator  Kennedy  be  rec- 
ognized to  offer  an  amendment,  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM,  dealing  with  vaccines;  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  for  debate  on  that 
amendment  of  5  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided in  the  usual  form,  on  the  Ken- 
nedy-Kassebaum  amendment,  with  no 
amendments  in  order  thereto;  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  to  be  followed  by  a 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill  with 
the  foregoing  occurring  without  any 
intervening  action  or  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  2  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:23  p.m.,  recessed  until  2  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Lieberman). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  occurs 
on  or  in  relation  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23. 
nays  74.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  14  Leg.] 
YEAS— 23 


Bennett 

Gramm 

McConoell 

Brown 

Crassley 

Murkowski 

Boms 

Gregg 

Nlckles 

Coata 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Cochnn 

Helms 

Roth 

Coverdell 

Kempthome 

Smith 

Cnlc 

Lotc 

Wallop 

F&ircloth 

Mack 

NAYS— 74 

Aiaka 

Byrd 

Domenici 

Baucus 

Campbell 

Dorgan 

Blden 

Chafee 

Durenberger 

Blncunan 

Cohen 

Ezon 

Boran 

Conrad 

Feingold 

Boxer 

DAmato 

Feins teln 

Bradley 

Daw  hie 

Ford 

Breaux 

DeConclnl 

Olenn 

Bryan 

Dodd 

Oorton 

Bumpers 

Dole 

Harkin 

Levin 

Reid 

Hatneld 

Lieberman 

Robb 

Heflin 

Lugar 

Rockefeller 

Hollings 

Mathews 

Sarbanes 

Inouye 

McCain 

Sasaer 

Jenords 

Metzenbaum 

Shelby 

Johnston 

Mlkulski 

Simon 

Kassebaum 

Mitchell 

Simpson 

Kennedy 

Moseley-Braun 

Specter 

Kerrey 

Moynihan 

Stevens 

Kerry 

Murray 

Thurmond 

Kohl 

Nunn 

Warner 

Krueger 

Packwood 

Wellstone 

Lautenberg 

Pell 

Woftord 

Leahy 

Pryor 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Bond 

Danforth 

Riegle 

So,  the  amendment  (No.  48)  was  re- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  recognized. 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  19 

(Purpose:  To  permit  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  to 
continue  to  receive,  and  forward,  petitions 
for  compensation  for  a  vaccine-related  in- 
jury) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  Senator  Kassebaum  and  myself, 
we  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
which  extends  the  authority  for  the 
claims  court  to  consider  vaccine-relat- 
ed cases  which  are  the  result  of  non- 
negligent  action  by  various  drug  com- 
panies. 

This  is  really  an  extension  of  an  ex- 
isting provision  that  has  worked  re- 
markably well.  Although  we  have  seen 
increases  recently  in  the  cost  of  var- 
ious vaccines,  liability  concerns  have 
not  been  the  cause  of  this.  Without  the 
Vaccine  Injury  Compensation  Program 
most  believe  that  the  costs  would  even 
be  higher.  This  amendment  is  basically 
a  technical  matter,  because  it  just  in- 
dicates an  extension  of  the  U.S.  court 
of  Federal  claims  ability  to  receive 
new  petitions. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Tfce  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] (for  himself.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  and  Mr. 
Hatch)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  49. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  XX.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  20    .  VACCINE  INJURY  COMPENSATION  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Section  2111(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300aa-ll(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  The  Clerk  of  the  United  SUtes 
Claims  Court  is  authorized  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive, and  forward,  petitions  for  compensa- 
tion for  a  vaccine-related  injury  or  death  as- 
sociated with  the  administration  of  a  vac- 
cine on  or  after  October  1,  1992.". 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  in  behalf  of  Sen- 
ators Kassebaum.  Hatch,  and  myself.  I 
know  of  no  objections.  It  is  an  enor- 
mously important  measure. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  sends 
a  clear  signal  that  Congress  is  commit- 
ted to  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
Vaccine  Injury  Compensation  Program. 
It  would  continue  the  authority  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims  to  receive 
and  forward  petitions  under  the  Vac- 
cine Injury  Compensation  Program 
filed  on  or  after  October  1.  1992. 

The  Vaccine  Injury  Compensation 
Program  has  worked  well  since  its  in- 
ception. This  new  no-fault  system  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  has  met  the 
goals  of  stabilizing  concerns  about  li- 
ability associated  with  vaccine  admin- 
istration and  the  effects  of  this  on  vac- 
cine prices.  The  vaccine  injury  trust 
fund  is  currently  secure  with  a  balance 
of  $600  million.  Last  year,  the  Cojfigress 
passed  legislation  to  extend  the  excise 
tax  which  funds  the  trust  fund  in  H.R. 
11.  This  provision  expired  following  the 
President's  veto.  There  is  clear  biparti- 
san support  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  to  reinstate  this  excise  tax  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  Until 
this  can  be  accomplished,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  ensure  that 
petitions  will  continue  to  be  received 
by  the  court. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  able  to  address  this  important  issue 
today.  We  have  worked  on  this  closely 
with  Senator  Kassebaum  and  Senator 
Hatch,  and  they  have  been  strongly 
committed  to  maintaining  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  Vaccine  Injury 
Compensation  Program.  This  amend- 
ment sends  a  clear  signal  to  eliminate 
any  ambiguity  that  new  petitions 
should  be  received  until  legislation  ex- 
tending the  excise  tax  is  enacted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  just  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man for  raising  this.  I  think  it  is  an 
important  addition.  I  also  would  like 
to  pay  particular  regards  to  the  former 
ranking  member  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Hatch,  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
who  has  been  a  real  pioneer  in  this 
issue  regarding  vaccinations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  join  in  commending 
our  colleague.  Senator  Hatch,  as  well, 
who  was  a  real  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  particular  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  in  consultation  with  the  Re- 
publican leader  regarding  the  schedule 
for  the  next  several  days,  and  I  am 
awaiting  response  to  be  in  a  position  to 
make  an  announcement  with  respect  to 
that  schedule  prior  to  this  vote.  I  think 
it  would  be  ultimately  in  the  interest 
of  all  Senators  if  we  wait  for  just  a  mo- 
ment until  I  get  that  response. 


Therefore.  I  am  going  to  momentar- 
ily suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for 
just  a  brief  period  to  permit  the  Repub- 
lican leader  to  engage  in  conpultations 
with  his  colleagues.  I  will  have  an  an- 
nouncement prior  to  this  vote.  I  hope 
not  to  inconvenience  any  Senator,  but 
I  think  it  will  in  the  long  run  enable  us 
to  complete  our  business  more  expedi- 
tiously. 

I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  24 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday. 
February  24.  at  12  noon,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  an 
original  resolution  regarding  commit- 
tee funding  reported  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  February  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OF 

ACT 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES 

HEALTH      REVITALIZATION 
OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing this  vote  there  will  be  no  roll- 
call  votes  prior  to  next  Wednesday 
noon.  The  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  funding 
resolution  at  noon  on  next  Wednesday. 
There  will  be  no  further  votes  between 
now  and  then.  Any  sessions  will  be  pro 
forma  or  solely  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing the  Presidents'  Day  address  on 
Wednesday  morning. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  49 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Ken- 
nedy-Kassebaum-Hatch  amendment  on 
childhood  vaccines  is  necessary  to  send 
an  important  signal  to  parents,  manu- 
facturers, the  courts,  and  the  public 
health  community  at  large  that  Con- 
gress still  stands  behind  the  Childhood 
Vaccine  Injury  Compensation  Program 
and  intends  for  it  to  remain  in  place. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  many 
have  been  concerned  that  the  future 
stability  of  the  program  could  be  jeop- 
ardized since  its  very  foundation— au- 
thority to  collect  the  excise  tax  which 
funds  the  program— expired  last  year. 
Authority  to  expend  from  the  trust 
fund  expired  as  well. 

Although  an  extension  was  contained 
in  H.R.  11  last  year,  the  bill  did  not  be- 
come law. 


Now.  in  the  absence  of  continuation 
of  the  excise  tax,  the  system  has  been 
subject  to  great  uncertainty.  Pediatri- 
cians are  fearful  of  administering 
childhood  vaccines,  since  without  the 
protections  of  the  compensation  sys- 
tem they  may  face  liability  for  prob- 
lems that  might  occur. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  is 
also  in  an  awkward  position,  since  they 
are  required  by  statute  to  distribute 
pamphlets  on  DPT.  measles,  mumps, 
pertussis,  rubella,  and  other  vaccines 
to  providers  who  must  give  those  pam- 
phlets to  parents  of  children  being  vac- 
cinated. These  informational  pam- 
phlets are  required  by  the  compensa- 
tion law. 

And  even  more  disturbing,  we  have 
had  reports  that  some  purchasers  of 
childhood  vaccines  are  returning  ship- 
ments that  have  been  taxed  and  then 
repurchasing  new  lots  which  are  tem- 
porarily untaxed.  The  manufacturers 
have  no  choice  but  to  destroy  the  re- 
turned vaccines. 

Clearly,  we  do  not  need  this  disorder 
in  the  system.  Our  amendment  simply 
clarifies  our  intent  that  the  clerk  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  has  authority 
to  continue  to  receive  petitions  while 
we  work  on  the  tax  problem. 

This  is  an  indication  that  we  intend 
to  continue  the  program,  that  there  is 
no  question  Congress  stands  behind  the 
law.  We  owe  that  much  to  parents  and 
children. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  working 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  try  to 
craft  a  solution  to  the  excise  tax  prob- 
lem. We  have  been  engaged  in  serious 
discussions  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
House  side— from  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce — as  well  as  with 
the  Finance  Committee  here. 

Unfortunately,  a  total  solution  is  not 
possible  on  this  bill,  since,  under  the 
Constitution,  any  revenue  measures 
must  originate  in  the  House. 

We  will  keep  working  to  see  that  the 
program  is  continued.  In  the  interim.  I 
hope  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
send  appropriate  assurances  to  all  that 
we  are  aware  of  the  technical  problems 
that  preclude  continuation  of  the  fund 
and  that  we  intend  to  correct  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]. 

The  amendment  (No.  49)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  S.  1.  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1993.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
is  the  premiere  medical  research  insti- 
tute in  the  world,  demonstrating  this 
excellence  for  more  than  a  century. 

There  have  been  numerous  and  excit- 
ing advances  in  biomedical  research  at 
NIH  during  the  last  decade.  However, 
tight  funding  constraints  have  limited 


the  National  Institutes  of  Health  from 
adequately  pursuing  many  of  these  im- 
portant initiatives.  The  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  before  us  targets  our  limited 
resources  in  areas  needed  the  most. 

General  concern  exists  about  the 
ability  of  the  NIH  to  attract  and  retain 
scientists.  When  one  considers  the 
amount  of  debt  amassed  by  both  medi- 
cal doctors  and  Ph.D.'s  during  their 
training,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that 
recent  graduates  cannot  accept  lower 
paying  jobs  offered  by  the  NIH.  About 
80  percent  of  all  medical  students  bor- 
row money  to  finance  their  education, 
with  many  owing  well  over  $50,000.  Not 
surprisingly,  debt  levels  for  minority 
students  were  even  higher  than  other 
students. 

A  highly  successful  program  cur- 
rently exists  at  NIH  to  attract  quali- 
fied scientists  to  the  facility  to  con- 
duct research  in  the  area  of  AIDS, 
where  our  research  efforts  must  be 
strengthened.  The  AIDS  Loan  Repay- 
ment Program  permits  the  NIH  to  at- 
tract researchers  to  work  in  the  area  of 
AIDS  by  repaying  each  year  of  service 
to  NIH  a  predetermined  amount  of  the 
educational  debt  incurred. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced the  "CURE"  bill  to  strengthen 
medical  research  in  the  United  States. 
The  "Cost  Underwriting  for  Research 
Expansion"  [CURE]  bill  expands  the 
AIDS  Loan  Repayment  Program  to 
provide  for  partial  repayment  of  stu- 
dent loans  for  in-need  biomedical  and 
clinical  researchers  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  I  am  pleased  and  ex- 
cited that  S.  1  includes  the  "CURE" 
approach.  I  extend  my  appreciation  to 
Senator  Kennedy  and  the  committee 
staff  for  including  the  CURE  provision 
in  this  bill.  It  is  critical  to  the  Nation's 
health  that  NIH  attract  qualified  sci- 
entists in  other  areas  where  shortages 
of  researchers  exist,  such  as  in  the  arei* 
of  Alzheimer's  disease,  cancer,  and 
heart  disease. 

For  years.  I  have  pointed  out  the  in- 
equities inherent  in  our  health  care 
system— a  system  that  recognizes  the 
health  problems  of  men  but  not  those 
of  women.  Traditionally,  men  have  de- 
cided, and  still  do.  to  a  lesser  degree, 
what  types  of  medical  research  get 
funded  and  at  what  levels  they  get 
funding.  Men  are  in  the  majority  in  the 
Congress.  Men  are  in  the  majority  in 
medical  research.  This  means  and  has 
meant  for  many  years  past  that  the 
needs  of  women  are  overlooked.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  not  speculation;  this 
is  a  fact. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  ex- 
pands and  intensifies  research  pro- 
grams on  diseases  that  affect  women. 
The  NIH  reauthorization  bill  provides 
permanent  authority  for  an  Office  of 
Research  on  Women's  Health  to  over- 
see that  mandated  research  across  the 
Institutes  includes  women.  The  bill 
also  authorizes  additional  funds  to  ad- 
dress conditions  that  uniquely  affect 
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women.  S.  1  takes  a  significant  step 
forward  toward  placing  women's  health 
on  a  par  with  men's.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  reauthorization 
of  these  important  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  the  NIH  reauthoriza- 
tion bill,  which  the  Senate  is  expected 
to  pass  very  shortly.  I  supported  this 
bill  during  its  consideration  in  the  last 
Congress  and  I  intend  to  support  its 
passage  today.  There  are  a  number  of 
very  important  provisions  in  this  bill, 
most  notably  the  women's  health  pro- 
visions, which  have  garnered  much  de- 
served attention. 

Recently,  there  has  been  growing  at- 
tention toward  women's  health  issues. 
This  discussion  has  focused  on  such  is- 
sues as  the  increasing  risk  of  breast 
cancer,  the  inclusion  of  women  in  clini- 
cal trials,  domestic  violence,  and  the 
diseases  that  primarily  afflict  women, 
such  as  osteoporosis.  The  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  NEH  reauthorization  bill 
will  put  into  action  a  comprehensive 
women's  health  initiative. 

I  have  long  been  involved  in  the  area 
of  osteoporosis,  and  I  am  proud  that 
many  of  the  provisions  of  my  own  leg- 
islation on  osteoporosis  are  included  in 
this  bill.  Osteoporosis  is  a  crippling, 
debilitating  disease  that  results  in 
thin,  weak,  and  brittle  bones  that 
make  a  person  highly  susceptible  to 
bone  fractures.  These  fractures  occur 
in  the  spine,  wrists  and  hip  and  often 
lead  to  lost  mobility,  increased  institu- 
tionalization and  even  death.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Osteoporosis  Foun- 
dation, 20  percent  of  those  with  hip 
fractures  will  not  survive  more  than  1 
year  after  the  fracture. 

Despite  the  prevalence  of  this  disease 
and  its  consequences,  there  are  many 
unanswered  questions,  and  that  is  why 
I  introduced  my  legislation.  We  know 
that  the  female  hormone  estrogen  con- 
tributes to  the  retention  of  bone  mass. 
However,  postmenopausal  women  face 
a  dilemma.  For  them,  estrogen  replace- 
ment therapy  [ERT]  prevents 
IXJStmenopausal  bone  loss,  but  there 
are  risks  associated  with  ERT,  specifi- 
cally an  increased  risk  for  uterine  and 
breast  cancer.  We  need  to  study  ERT 
further  and  learn  more  about  its  con- 
sequences. In  terms  of  building  bone 
mass,  we  now  know  that  critical  bone 
mass  reaches  its  peak  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  35.  Weight-bearing  exercise 
can  lead  to  a  high  bone  mass,  but  it 
must  be  done  while  a  women  is  young. 
Unfortunately,  many  young  women  are 
not  aware  of  the  importance  of  build- 
ing bone  mass.  The  public  needs  to 
learn  more  about  this  disease  and  what 
they  can  do  to  protect  themselves.  Fur- 
thermore, this  information  must  be 
provided  to  women  by  their  physicians. 
The  provisions  included  in  the  NIH 
reauthorization  bill  address  these  is- 
sues by  establishing  an  extended  re- 
search  program    on    osteoporosis   and 


other  bone  diseases.  The  bill  also  estab- 
lishes an  information  clearinghouse  to 
facilitate  and  enhance  the  understand- 
ing of  osteoporosis  by  health  profes- 
sionals and  the  public.  These  efforts 
will  assist  us  in  preventing  this  disease 
for  future  generations. 

Osteoporosis  is  just  one  of  the  many 
diseases  addressed  by  this  legislation. 
The  bill  expands  and  intensifies  re- 
search activities  regarding  breast  can- 
cer and  cancers  of  the  reproductive  sys- 
tem. A  woman's  risk  of  developing 
breast  cancer  has  grown  to  an  alarming 
rate  of  1  in  9.  Although  we  have  en- 
hanced education  efforts  and  screening 
methods,  we  still  don't  know  what 
places  a  woman  at  risk  for  breast  can- 
cer. Nor  are  we  close  to  finding  a  cure. 
This  bill  will  provide  additional  fund- 
ing for  breast  cancer  research,  preven- 
tion, detection,  and  education. 

The  bill  also  intensifies  efforts  to- 
ward other  cancers  that  affect  women 
by  directing  more  than  $75  million  to- 
ward cancers  that  afflict  the  reproduc- 
tive system.  Women  suffer  tragically 
from  ovarian  cancer.  It  is  difficult  to 
diagnose  because  it  mimics  other  dis- 
orders. Once  the  cancer  is  discovered, 
it  is  often  in  its  most  advanced  stage. 
Unlike  ovarian  cancer,  we  are  able  to 
screen  women  for  cervical  cancer.  The 
advent  of  the  Pap  Smear,  which  re- 
cently celebrated  its  50th  anniversary, 
greatly  contributes  to  the  progress  in 
successfully  treating  women  with  cer- 
vical cancer.  This  landmark  test  allows 
for  early  detection  of  cervical  cancer. 
However,  despite  the  ability  to  detect 
and  treat  women  with  cervical  cancer, 
it  continues  to  be  a  threat  to  many 
American  women.  Many  elderly  and 
minority  women  are  not  routinely 
screened,  thus  putting  them  at  risk. 
Other  factors,  such  as  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases  and  smoking,  appear  to 
be  placing  women  at  greater  risk  for 
developing  cervical  cancer.  Research 
and  prevention  efforts  need  to  be  en- 
hanced for  both  these  tragic  diseases. 
The  provisions  included  in  this  bill  are 
important  steps  forward. 

Broader  issues  concerning  women's 
health  are  also  addressed  by  this  bill. 
Historically,  clinical  research  on  a 
wide  variety  of  diseases  has  not  in- 
cluded women.  This  exclusion  has  re- 
sulted in  gaps  in  knowledge  regarding 
the  physiological  differences  between 
men  and  women  and  the  effects  these 
differences  have  on  the  course  of  dis- 
ease and  subsequent  treatment.  The 
bill  directs  the  NIH  to  include  women, 
as  well  as  minorities,  in  medical  re- 
search and  clinical  trials.  These  studies 
must  be  designed  to  permit  a  valid 
analysis  of  the  gender-based  differences 
resulting  from  the  variables  used  in  the 
study. 

The  bill  also  creates  a  permanent  Of- 
fice of  Research  on  Women's  Health. 
This  office  will  oversee  NIH  activities 
regarding  women's  health,  as  well  as 
all  research  activities  to  guarantee  the 


fair  treatment  of  women.  These  steps 
are  important  steps  forward  in  address- 
ing the  important  health  needs  of 
women. 

Although  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  women's  health  initiatives 
contained  in  the  bill,  other  important 
provisions  are  included  in  the  bill 
which  focus  on  such  issues  as  AIDS,  ju- 
venile arthritis,  other  cancers,  notably 
prostate  cancer,  and  scientific  integ- 
rity. The  work  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  is  something  that  we  as 
a  nation  should  be  immensely  proud  of, 
and  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  en- 
hance its  work  even  further. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  AIDS  RESEARCH 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  take  a  moment  to  comment  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  Office  of  AIDS 
Research  and  the  reasons  why  I  have 
reservations  about  aspects  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  First  let  me  state,  I  am 
sympathetic  with  the  objectives  which 
supporters  of  this  provision  are  seeking 
to  achieve.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  throughout 
much  of  the  decade  of  the  1980's  and, 
subsequently,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member,  I  have  strongly  supported 
funding  for  AIDS  research.  With  the 
leadership  of  Senators  Weicker, 
Chiles,  Harkin,  and  Specter,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  increased 
funding  for  AIDS  research  from  $5.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1992  to  over  $1  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1993. 

I  concur  in  the  need  to  have  greater 
coordination  of  the  over  $1  billion  in 
AIDS  research  funds  and  I  strongly 
support  the  development  of  a  strategic 
plan  and  greater  accountability  for  the 
research  program.  However,  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  removing  the  funding 
and  decisionmaking  authority  from  the 
program  experts  in  each  of  the  insti- 
tutes and  centralizing  it  in  the  one  of- 
fice. How  will  this  affect  the  quality 
and  diversity  of  AIDS  research?  What 
will  it  mean  for  the  ongoing  research 
portfolio  and  program  staff  at  each  in- 
stitute, particularly  those  research 
projects  up  for  renewal?  Will  the  auldi- 
tional  administrative  layer  and  the  Di- 
rector's discretionary  authority  speed 
up  or  slow  down  the  planning  and  exe- 
cution of  new  initiatives?  These  ques- 
tions remain  unanswered  at  this  time. 
There  have  not  been  hearings  in  the 
Senate  to  address  these  issues. 

I  also  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  grant- 
ing funding  authority  of  this  nature  to 
the  Director  will  set  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent. How  will  the  Congress  respond 
when  other  groups,  frustrated  with  the 
pace  and  coordination  of  research  in 
their  disease  areas,  request  the  cen- 
tralization of  funding  decisionmaking? 
Will  we  adopt  a  similar  approach  to- 
ward research  which  spans  several  in- 
stitutes? Will  we  substantially  change 
the  method  of  determining  the  re- 
search agenda  conducted  and  supported 
by  the  NIH  institutes  through  further 
centralizing  planning  and  funding  au- 
thority in  a  single  office? 


Again.  I  raise  these  questions  not  to 
quarrel  with  the  goals  of  coordination 
and  strategic  planning  in  AIDS  re- 
search, but  to  voice  some  concerns  re- 
garding the  means  of  achieving  these 
goals.  These  concerns  were  echoed  in  a 
letter  I  received  recently  from  Dean 
John  Benson,  dean  of  the  school  of 
medicine  of  the  Oregon  Health 
Sciences  University  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
letter  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oregon  Health 
Sciences  University, 

February  2.  1993. 
Re  S.B.  1  NIH  Revltalization  Amendments  of 

1993. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
322  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  concur  with  the 
caution  expressed  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  that  hasty  ac- 
ceptance of  this  leg-islation  could  damage 
important  organizational  and  budget  prac- 
tices at  the  NIH  presumably  in  order  to 
speed  AIDS  research.  Careful  review  and 
comment  by  the  Senate  and  the  scientific 
community  not  yet  accorded  by  its  proposers 
can  be  accomplished  quickly  enough  to  per- 
mit the  desirable  enhancements  of  both  the 
NIH  and  AIDS  research  in  this  oft  revised 
bill. 

S.B.  1  is  not  merely  the  bill  President  Bush 
vetoed  last  fall.  The  office  for  AIDS  Re- 
search at  the  NIH  does  not  deserve  the  au- 
tonomy the  bill  affords,  however  awful  the 
disease  it  seeks  to  control.  Even  the  Clinton 
administration  has  its  "reservations". 
Most  respectfully. 

John  a.  Benson.  Jr.,  m.D. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  my  hope  that 
there  will  be  opportunities  to  examine 
these  issues,  and  make  changes  where 
necessary,  as  S.  1  works  its  way 
through  the  legislative  process  of  the 
Congress. 

BUDGET  BYPASS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Some  have  raised  con- 
cerns about  the  bypass  budget  proposed 
in  this  legislation  for  the  newly  en- 
hanced Office  of  AIDS  Research  at  the 
NIH.  Could  the  Chairman  please  ex- 
plain how  he  intends  for  this  bypass 
budget  to  work? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  for  his  stead- 
fast support  of  our  efforts  through  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, and  I  would  be  pleased  to  ex- 
plain the  committee's  intent.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  ensure  my 
friend  this  is  in  no  way  an  effort  to 
make  an  end  run  around  the  NIH  Direc- 
tor, the  Public  Health  Service,  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
or  0MB.  In  fact,  we  have  modeled  this 
approach  after  the  bypass  budget  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  [NCI]  since  1972  (Public 
Law  92-218,  1971). 

The  bypass  budget  is  most  useful  as  a 
planning  tool  which  currently  enables 


the  NCI  to  prioritize  among  competing 
program  needs,  to  highlight  emerging 
scientific  issues,  to  justify  their 
growth  under  the  most  optimistic 
budgetary  assumptions,  and  to  develop 
an  ongoing  implementation  strategy. 
The  NCI  bypass  budget  provides  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  the 
opportunity  to  review  a  scientifically 
justified  professional  judgment  budget. 
It  is  our  intent  that  the  Office  of  AIDS 
Research  be  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. 

However,  it  is  our  intent  that  this 
budget  be  subject  to  the  annual  review 
process  at  the  NIH,  PHS,  HHS,  and 
OMB  levels,  just  as  all  other  NIH  insti- 
tute budgets,  including  the  NCI  are. 
The  real  point  of  the  bypass  budget  is 
not  to  circumvent  departmental  and 
budgetary  constraints,  but  to  enhance 
strategic  planning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts. 

ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  FUNDING  AUTHORIZATION 

IN  S.  1 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
son  of  an  Alzheimer's  disease  patient,  I 
know  firsthand  how  difficult,  scary  and 
lonely,  is  the  helplessness  of  watching 
this  debilitating  disease  take  its  toll 
on  its  victims  and  their  families.  I  also 
know  of  the  tremendous  financial  drain 
this  costly  disorder  is  on  families, 
caregivers  and  governments. 

There  currently  are  4  million  Ameri- 
cans with  Alzheimer's  disease  with  the 
estimated  cost  of  care  totaling  $90  bil- 
lion annually.  As  the  elderly  popu- 
lation of  this  country  continues  to  in- 
crease in  the  years  ahead,  so  too  will 
the  number  of  people  afflicted.  Unless 
effective  therapies  are  developed  to 
prevent,  treat  or  delay  the  onset  of  this 
disease,  it  is  expected  that  as  many  as 
14  million  older  Americans  will  become 
victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease  by  the 
middle  of  the  next  century. 

Appropriations  for  research  on  Alz- 
heimer's disease  rose  from  $12.9  million 
in  fiscal  year  1980  to  $130.3  million  at 
the  end  of  the  decade.  Subsequent  fund- 
ing recommendations  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  have  more  than 
doubled  appropriations  for  Alzheimer's 
disease  research,  bringing  the  total  at 
the  NIH  for  fiscal  year  1993  estimated 
at  $290  million.  This  success  has  pro- 
vided a  measures  of  hope  to  the  mil- 
lions of  individuals  who  now  are  strug- 
gling to  cope  with  this  devastating  dis- 
ease and  to  the  millions  of  persons  who 
fear  for  their  future. 

Still  there  is  much  work  to  be  done. 
Appropriations  for  Alzheimer's  re- 
search fall  well  below  the  $550  million 
recommended  by  the  congressionally 
established  Advisory  Panel  on  Alz- 
heimer's Disease.  It  is  my  view,  that 
funding  for  Alzheimer's  research 
should  join  the  ranks  of  the  big  three — 
AIDS,  cancer,  and  heart  diseeise— whose 
annual  funding  levels  exceed  $500  mil- 
lion. 

As  we  consider  S.  1  today,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  potential  limitations  that 
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section  803,  which  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $500  million  in  flscal  year 
1994  for  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  places  on  funding  for  Alz- 
heimer's disease  research  and  I  would 
like  to  pose  a  few  questions  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  clarify 
the  committee's  intent. 

As  you  know,  currently  about  70  per- 
cent, or  $204  million,  of  the  approxi- 
mately $290  million  for  Alzheimer's  re- 
search is  appropriated  to  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging  [NLA].  This  com- 
prises about  one-half  of  the  Institute's 
funding  which  totals  $401.2  million  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  To  reach  the  $500  mil- 
lion mark  for  Alzheimer's  disease  re- 
search in  fiscal  year  1994  would  take 
another  $210  million,  about  $150  million 
of  which  would  go  to  the  NIA.  While  I 
recognize  that  fiscal  constraints  will 
make  it  difficult  to  achieve  this  goal  in 
fiscal  year  1994,  I  am  concerned "  that 
section  803  would  constrain  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  from  reaching 
this  mark  should  the  funding  be  avail- 
able. Would  this  be  the  case? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  by  say- 
ing that  I  appreciate  the  Senator  rais- 
ing this  matter  at  this  time.  We  both 
share  the  goal  of  providing  sufficient 
Federal  support  to  conquer  this  dif- 
ficult and  debilitating  disease.  It  is  not 
the  committee's  intent  to  constrain 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  goal  of 
doubling  funding  for  research  on  Alz- 
heimer's disease  over  the  near  term. 
Should  funds  be  available,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  have  suffi- 
cient latitude  within  the  authority  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  particu- 
larly within  section  301,  to  appropriate 
the  necessary  funds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  time  and  for  clarifying  this 
matter.  His  leadership  on  medical  re- 
search issues  has  been  exemplary,  and 
has  fostered  the  tremendous  progress 
in  understanding  human  health,  treat- 
ing disease  and  preventing  ill  health. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  BIOTECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  many 
in  this  body  may  have  missed  news  sto- 
ries that  ran  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  December  30,  1992,  and  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  February  3,  1993.  The 
headlines  read  respectively,  "U.S.  Pat- 
ents Are  Granted  for  3  Laboratory 
Mice,"  and  "U.S.  Resumes  Granting 
Patents  on  Genetically  Altered  Ani- 
mals." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  articles  appear  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  My  colleagues  are 
aware  of  my  deep  concern  in  this  area 
which  is  particularly  heightened  now 
that  the  United  States  has  again  re- 
turned to  the  patenting  of  animal  life. 
In  each  session  of  Congress  since  1987,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  place  a 
moratorium   on   allowing   the    Patent 
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and  Trademark  Office  to  issue  patents 
on  such  living  organisms,  until  such 
time  as  Congress  has  fully  assessed, 
considered  and  responded  to  the  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  and  ethical  is- 
sues raised  by  the  patenting  of  life 
forms.  Until  very  recently,  the  first 
and  only  such  patent  w£is  the  patent  is- 
sued to  Harvard  University  for  the  so- 
called  Harvard  mouse. 

As  these  articles  indicate,  however, 
the  Patent  Office  has  ended  their  unof- 
ficial moratorium.  In  my  view,  they 
have  done  so  because  they  can  realisti- 
cally wait  no  longer  for  ethical  guid- 
ance from  Congress.  Dr.  Philip  Leder  of 
Harvard  University  is  again  a  recipient 
of  a  patent  on  a  mouse  related  to  pros- 
tate gland  research.  Joining  Harvard 
University  as  recipients  of  patents  on 
laboratory  mice  is  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity and  GenPharm  International,  both 
with  mice  genetically  altered  to  aid  in 
important  immune  system  research. 
Mr.  President,  my  concerns  in  this  area 
have  been  often  misunderstood.  I  am 
not  here  to  object  to  the  research  that 
is  being  conducted  using  these  crea- 
tures. No  Senator  is  more  committed 
to  the  advancement  of  scientific  re- 
search than  is  this  one.  Nor  have  I 
come  to  the  floor  to  attack  the  motives 
of  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  I 
am  aware  of  the  legal  basis  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  Patent  Office  to  issue 
these  Intents,  primarily  the  1980  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  Diamond 
against  Chakrabarty. 

Let  me  make  my  position  clear.  De- 
spite the  legal  issues  that  swirl  outside 
the  walls  of  this  great  building.  Con- 
gress has  a  solemn  duty  to  ensure  that 
the  serious  ethical  issues  related  to  the 
patenting  of  living  creatures  is  raised 
and  dealt  with.  The  idea  of  issuing  pat- 
ents for  living  creatures  that  have  been 
altered  in  minor  ways  by  man  raises 
many  profound  ethical  questions  in  my 
mind  that  I  believe  should  be  carefully 
explored. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  rapidly 
advancing  field  of  biotechnology  know 
that  ethical  parameters  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  formulate.  The  stakes  were 
raised  last  year  when  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  applied  for  patents 
on  over  2,000  human  DNA  gene  se- 
quences. These  gene  sequences  bear  an 
intimate  relationship  to  the  fine  re- 
search being  conducted  by  the  human 
genome  project  at  NIH. 

Again.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  mer- 
its of  the  underlying  research.  In  fact, 
I  strongly  support  the  Human  Genome 
project  and  believe  that  the  work  being 
done  may  offer  the  best  hope  for  an- 
swers to  a  host  of  human  afflictions.  I 
do,  however,  wonder  if  there  is  an  ethi- 
cal line  here  somewhere. 

If  no  such  ethical  line  is  visible  in 
this  murky  area,  do  not  those  of  us 
elected  to  this  body  bear  a  large  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  a  line 
is  drawn? 

I  raise  these  questions  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  easier  to  draw  an 


ethical  line  before,  rather  than  after 
the  line  has  been  passed.  And  with  the 
understanding  that  many  in  the  policy 
arena  have  difficulty  drawing  ethical 
lines  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Our  Nation's  churches  have  been 
struggling  with  the  "line"  in  this  issue 
for  many  years.  In  1984,  the  General 
Conference  of  the  United  States  Meth- 
odist Church  declared  genes  to  be  a 
part  of  the  common  heritage  of  all  peo- 
ples and  went  on  to  say  that  patenting 
of  genes  was  tinkering  with  "God's 
ownership  of  life." 

Further,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  recently  stated  that  animal 
life  forms  should  not  be  patented  and 
called  for  further  study  of  the  profound 
moral  and  social  implications  of  pat- 
enting life  forms. 

Maybe  an  ethical  problem  is  not  pre- 
sented by  the  patenting  of  an  animal 
genetically  altered  by  man  in  some 
minor  but  scientifically  useful  way. 
Maybe  an  ethical  problem  is  not  pre- 
sented by  issuing  a  patent  on  a  human 
DNA  gene  sequence,  also  altered  by 
man.  What  about  the  genes  them- 
selves? If  we  are  ethically  comfortable 
with  that,  how  about  cells  or  tissue  or 
limbs?  Perhaps  there  is  a  reasonable 
distinction  between  an  altered  animal 
and  the  process  by  which  an  animal 
can  be  altered— maybe  the  latter  is 
patentable  but  the  former  is  not.  The 
line  approaches. 

As  technology  advances — as  it  so  rap- 
idly does — we  are  steadily  nudging  to- 
ward ethical  lines  as  yet  undrawn.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  not  be  required  to 
lean  over  backwards  to  draw  them.  The 
responsibility  lies  with  Congress  to  en- 
sure that  lines  are  drawn  and  that  is- 
sues are  raised  and  grappled  with.  If 
not  ourselves,  then  through  ethicists 
trained  to  balance  the  advancement  of 
society  with  the  common  good. 

To  initiate  constructive  action  in 
this  area,  I  have  joined  with  Senators 
Kennedy  and  DeConcini  in  calling  for 
two  reports  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment.  The  first  report,  due  out 
later  this  spring,  will  provide  a  review 
of  the  different  governmental  ap- 
proaches to  issues  of  bioethics,  includ- 
ing the  so-called  President's  Commis- 
sion and  the  defunct  Biomedical  Ethics 
Review  Board.  Preparation  for  this  re- 
port included  an  OTA-sponsored  sym- 
posium held  in  December.  I  attended 
this  symposium  and  listened  to  a  panel 
of  nationally-  and  internationally- 
known  experts.  The  second  OTA  report 
will  offer  a  detailed  review  of  the  ethi- 
cal, privacy,  environmental  and  policy 
issues  involved  in  different  areas  of 
biotechnology. 

In  addition,  both  Senators  KENNEDY 
and  DeConcini  agreed  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  topic  when  I  raised  the  issue  as 
part  of  the  consideration  of  the  NIH  re- 
authorization bill  in  the  102d  Congress. 
Senator  DeConcini  presided  over  a 
hearing  held  September  22,  1992  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee's   Subcommittee 


on  Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trade- 
marks. I  was  pleased  to  testify  before 
Senator  DeConcini's  subcommittee  and 
believe  that  the  subcommittee's  en- 
deavors in  this  area  have  been  very 
constructive. 

Hearings  before  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  will  take  place  in  the 
spring,  as  a  result  of  our  earlier  agree- 
ment. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  DeConcini  again 
this  year.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
these  manifold  efforts  will  result  in 
legislation  to  create  a  permanent  and 
independent  body  possessing  the  exper- 
tise and  authority  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  on  a  host  of 
bioethical  policy  issues. 

In  continuing  efforts  to  work  with 
the  administration  on  this  issue,  I  re- 
cently sent  a  letter  to  our  new  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Ron  Brown,  out- 
lining congressional  activity  on  this 
front.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  appear  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

ON  GENETIC  ENGINEERING 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  While  I  am  not  offer- 
ing an  amendment  today,  I  continue  to 
have  the  same  concerns  that  I  stated 
last  year  during  consideration  of  the 
NIH  reauthorization  bill.  At  that  time 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  agreed  to  re- 
quest the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment to  analyze  some  of  the  ethical 
and  legal  issues  associated  with  new 
technologies  for  genetic  patenting. 
This  OTA  study  will  be  available  soon, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  discussing 
its  findings  at  a  hearing  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
OTA  will  issue  its  report — Biomedical 
Ethics  in  U.S.  Public  Policy — within 
the  next  2  months,  and  I  look  forward 
to  holding  a  hearing  to  explore  these 
important  public  policy  questions.  I  am 
anxious  to  have  Senator  Hatfield's 
participation  at  that  hearing.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
NIH  reauthorization  bill  earmarks  5 
percent  of  the  National  Center  for  Ge- 
nome Research  funds  for  consideration 
of  the  ethical  and  legal  issues  associ- 
ated with  gene  patenting. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  believe  that  all  of 
these  actions  are  helpful  to  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  implica- 
tions of  new  genetic  technologies.  How- 
ever, I  continue  to  believe  that  we  in 
Congress  must  play  an  important  role 
in  overseeing  developments  in  this 
area.  The  studies  and  hearings  that 
have  been  planned  will  help  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  congressional  ac- 
tion addressing  the  patenting  of 
transgenic  animals  is  warranted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  While  Senator  Hat- 
field and  I  may  differ  on  these  issues, 
we  both  agree  that  congressional  mon- 
itoring of  these  critical  scientific  and 


legal  issues  is  appropriate.  In  addition, 
it  is  important  to  elicit  the  opinions  of 
leading  scientists,  ethicists  and 
theologians  to  provide  advice  in  this 
area.  These  issues  are  enormously  com- 
plex and  they  demand  our  attention. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  look  forward 
to  appearing  before  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee to  discuss  these  matters  further. 

Finally,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation, [S.  387]  proposing  a  2-year 
moratorium  on  the  granting  of  patents 
on  animals  and  humans  until  a  suitable 
structure  for  evaluating  the  ethical, 
environmental,  and  economic  consider- 
ations of  such  patents  can  be  found.  I 
do  so  on  my  own  accord,  and  in  no  way 
to  minimize  the  assistance  and  encour- 
aging efforts  of  Senators  DeConcini 
and  Kennedy  in  working  toward  a  solu- 
tion. I  continue  to  believe,  however, 
that  a  proposed  moratorium  serves  to 
define  the  parameters  under  which  we 
can  find  compromise. 

I  would  now  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, Mr.  President,  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  a  variety  of  fronts.  I  have 
unfortunately  found,  through  my  in- 
volvement in  this  issue,  vast  manipula- 
tion of  the  facts  by  those  on  opposite 
sides. 

To  begin,  as  of  today,  the  United 
States  is  still  the  only  country  in  the 
world  to  have  granted  full-fledged  pat- 
ents on  animals.  The  European  Patent 
Office  granted  patent  approval  to  the 
Harvard  mouse,  subject  to  a  9-month 
comment  period  in  which  opposition 
could  be  registered,  which  just  con- 
cluded last  week.  Last  Thursday,  how- 
ever, February  11,  1993,  the  European 
Parliament  voted  178-19— with  27  ab- 
stentions—to instruct  the  European 
Patent  Office  to  revoke  the  patent  and 
stop  any  further  animal  patents  until 
the  legal  uncertainties  have  been  clari- 
fied. The  Parliament  went  on  to  find 
that  the  patent  contravenes  the  Euro- 
pean Patent  Convention,  which  in  arti- 
cle 53  prohibits  the  patenting  of  plant 
and  animal  varieties,  as  well  as  inven- 
tions which  are  contrary  to  public 
order  and  morality.  It  is,  as  yet,  un- 
clear as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament's  action,  but  their  ac- 
tion is  an  impressive  addition  to  the 
chorus  of  voices  concerned  about  the 
ethical  implications  of  the  Harvard 
mouse  patent. 

Second,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  highly  question- 
able tactics  used  by  the  Association  of 
Biotechnology  Companies  [ABC]  and 
the  Industrial  Biotechnology  Associa- 
tion [IBA]  in  their  lobbying  on  this 
issue.  On  February  8,  1993,  these  orga- 
nizations, which  will  merge  later  this 
year,  sent  a  joint  letter  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  asking  for  opposition  to 
an  amendment  they  believed  I  would  be 
offering  on  S.  1  related  to  patenting  is- 
sues, although  they  had  not  confirmed 
the  facts  with  my  office.  In  addition, 
the  organizations  sent  "Action  Alerts" 
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to  their  constituencies  asking  for  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  Hill. 

Since  I  had  no  intention  of  offering 
an  amendment  on  patenting  to  S.  1, 
particularly  because  of  the  ongoing 
commitment  Senators  Kennedy  and 
DeConcini  and  I  have  regarding  the  res- 
olution of  the  issue,  my  staff  informed 
the  organizations  that  their  informa- 
tion was  incorrect.  Later  that  day, 
both  organizations  communicated  with 
their  constituencies  and  in  ABC's  case 
to  the  press,  that  as  a  direct  result  of 
swift  action  by  their  members  and  an 
outpouring  of  biotech  industry  opposi- 
tion, I  had  decided  not  to  pursue  my 
amendment.  Thus,  both  organizations 
claimed  victory,  justified  their  exist- 
ence and  quite  possibly,  enhanced  their 
membership,  all  on  false  pretenses.  If 
an  amendment  had  actually  been  in  the 
offing,  then  perhaps  this  blatant  over- 
reach could  be  tolerated.  Since  no 
amendment  was  planned  or  pursued 
and  my  office  had  no  opportunity  to 
comment,  I  consider  this  approach  to 
be,  quite  simply,  dishonest.  I  raise  this 
unfortunate  episode  on  the  floor  today 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing items  appear  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks:  First,  February  8, 
1993.  letter  from  IBA  and  ABC  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  second,  ABC  Alert 
titled  "Urgent  Action  Needed:  Call 
Your  U.S.  Senators  Immediately," 
third,  ABC  Alert  titled  "Senator  Hat- 
field Drops  Amendment  Restricting 
Patenting."  fourth.  IBA  Action  Alert 
titled  "Hatfield  Agrees  to  Drop  Amend- 
ment Restricting  Patenting:  Responds 
to  Industry  Opposition."  fifth.  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1993.  article  from  Biotech 
Daily,  and  sixth.  February  12.  1993.  let- 
ter from  IBA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Industrial  Biotechnology 

Association, 
Washington.  DC.  February  8.  1993. 
Subject:  Hatfield  amendment  to  NIH  reau- 
thorization   bill    (S.    1)    (Floor    action 
scheduled  on  Tuesday.  February  16). 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield 

U.S.  Senate,  Hart  Senate  Office  Bldg..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  We  want  to  bring 
to  your  immediate  attention  the  bio- 
technology industry's  strong  opposition  to 
an  amendment  that  we  understand  Senator 
Hatfield  is  planning  to  offer  to  the  NIH  reau- 
thorization bill  (S.  1). 

Last  year.  Senator  Hatfield  offered,  and 
then  withdrew,  an  amendment  to  the  NIH  re- 
authorization bill  that  would  have  prohib- 
ited the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
from  issuing  patents  on  a  wide  range  of  ge- 
netic engineering  inventions.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  whether  Senator  Hatfield  will  offer  an 
identical  amendment  or  one  limited  to  pro- 
hibiting the  patenting  of  genetically  engi- 
neered animals.  In  either  case,  we  urge  you 
to  oppose  it. 

If  Senator  Hatfield's  amendment  is  en- 
acted, it  could  bring  to  a  sudden  and  dra- 
matic halt  fifteen  years  of  remarkable 
growth   experienced   by    our   industry.   The 


U.S.'s  world  leadership  position  in  bio- 
technology depends  on  patent  protection  and 
would  evaporate  if  Congress  enacts  legisla- 
tion that  impedes  or  prohibits  patent  protec- 
tion for  genetic  engineering  inventions. 
Other  countries— including  Japan  and  Eu- 
rope—will continue  to  patent  inventions 
that  would  become  unpatentable  in  the  U.S. 

Research  will  not  reach  commercialization 
without  strong  intellectual  property  protec- 
tion. No  company  will  invest  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  develop  a  technology 
that  a  competitor  can  pirate  without  pen- 
alty. Enactment  of  this  amendment  would 
thus  halt  ongoing  research  to  develop  break- 
through drugs  for  dozens  of  diseases  for 
which  no  adequate  therapy  currently  exists. 

Even  an  amendment  limited  to  a  morato- 
rium on  animal  patents  would  stifle  research 
that  is  leading  to  new  therapeutic  ap- 
proaches to  such  intractable  diseases  as  can- 
cer. AIDS,  and  cystic  fibrosis.  We  have  en- 
closed for  your  information  further  details 
about  the  use  of  genetically  engineered  ani- 
mals to  develop  medical  breakthroughs. 

Your  staff  is  invited  to  call  us.  or  contact 
the  Labor  Committee  and/or  Patent  Sub- 
committee staff  for  more  information  on 
this  issue. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Richard  D.  Godown, 
Industrial  Biotechnology  Association. 
WiLUAM  Small. 
Association  of  Biotechnology  Companies. 

Urgent  action  Needed:  Call  Your  U.S. 
Senators  Immediately! 

Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (R-OR)  is  seriously 
considering  offering  an  amendment  placing  a 
5  year  moratorium  on  patenting  genetically 
engineered  animals  and/or  other  genetically 
engineered  organisms.  The  amendment  will 
be  attached  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Reauthorization  Bill,  S.  1  (scheduled 
for  fioor  action  February  16). 

As  you  may  know.  Sen.  Hatfield  offered  an 
amendment  last  year,  that  was  subsequently 
withdrawn,  prohibiting  the  U.S.  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  from  issuing  patents  on  a 
wide  range  of  genetically  engineered  inven- 
tions. The  help  of  ABC  members  was  crucial 
last  year  in  blocking  Hatfield  and  is  needed 
again,  act  immediately. 

Action:  ABC  members  should  write  their 
U.S.  Senators  and  urge  opposition  to  a  pat- 
enting moratorium. 

Urge  your  senators  to  oppose  a  patenting 
moratorium  because: 

Not  allowing  patents  on  animals  will  stifie 
the  development  of  important  new  agricul- 
tural products,  human  and  animal  drugs  and 
animal  models  for  better  understanding  of 
human  diseases,  like  AIDS  and  cancer. 

A  moratorium  will  cause  companies  to  rely 
upon  trade  secrecy  to  protect  their  R&D  in- 
vestments. This  prevents  the  public  disclo- 
sure of  new  knowledge  that  occurs  when  in- 
ventions are  patented.  Other  companies  and 
scientists  will  not  be  able  to  build  upon  the 
new  knowledge. 

A  moratorium  could  bring  a  sudden  and 
dramatic  halt  to  fifteen  incredible  years  of 
growth  by  the  biotechnology  industry.  The 
United  States'  leadership  in  the  bio- 
technology industry  depends  on  adequate 
patent  protection;  a  moratorium  would  erode 
proper  patent  protection  and  current  U.S. 
leadership. 

Patent  law  is  not  the  appropriate  place  to 
address  regulatory  concerns,  e.g..  any  health 
and  safety,  environmental,  or  other  concerns 
relating  to  genetically  engineered  animals. 
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Senator  Hatfield  drops  amendment 
Restricting  Patenting 

ABC  Is  happy  to  inform  you  that  Sen. 
Mark  Hatfield  has  decided  to  drop  his  pro- 
posed amendment  to  S.  1.  the  NIH  Reauthor- 
ization Bill,  placini?  a  ban  on  the  patenting 
of  genetic  inventions.  Sen.  Hatfield  still 
plans  to  deliver  a  floor  speech  on  February  16 
stating  his  opposition. 

Sen.  Hatfield's  decision  is  a  direct  result  of 
swift  action  on  behalf  of  ABC  and  its  mem- 
bership. 

Hatfield  agrees  To  Drop  Amendment  Re- 
stricting Patenting:  Responds  to  Indus- 
try Opposition 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield  has  now  agreed  to  drop  his 
proposed  amendment  to  the  NIH  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  (S.  1).  He  still  intends  to  express  his 
opposition  to  patents  on  transgenic  animals 
and  human  genes  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  next  Tuesday. 

Senator  Hatfield's  office  informed  us  of  his 
decision  following  an  outpouring  of  biotech 
Industry  opposition.  Over  100  letters  were 
faxed  by  IBA  member  companies  to  their 
senators.  Ui  addition.  IBA  staff  made  contact 
with  every  Senate  office  and  with  three  Clin- 
ton Administration  departments  to  express 
our  opposition. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  a  transcript  of 
Senator  Hatfield's  remarks  after  they  are 
published  in  the  Congres^onal  Record. 
please  call  Laura  Hanen  at  IBA  at  202/857- 
0244.  We  expect  to  have  a  transcript  by  next 
Friday. 

We  are  extremely  grateful  for  your  prompt 
and  effective  response  to  our  earlier  action 
alert.  Thank  you  and  congratulations! 

[From  the  Biotech  Daily.  Feb.  11.  1993] 

Hatfield  aides  Say  ABC  Wins  False 

Victory  on  Moratorium 

(By  Mick  Rood) 

Worried  that  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  would 
propose  a  5-year  moratorium  on  patenting 
genetically  engineered  animals  and  possibly 
other  biotech  organisms,  the  Assn.  of  Bio- 
technology Companies  sounded  the  alarm 
Tuesday. 

In  faxes  to  member  companies  headlined 
"ALERT  "  in  letters  almost  1  inch  high.  ABC 
warned  the  Oregon  Republican  was  "seri- 
ously considering"  offering  the  amendment 
next  week  (Feb.  16)  when  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  reauthorization  bill  is  sched- 
uled to  come  up  on  the  Senate  floor. 

By  eau-ly  evening  Tuesday,  the  trade  group 
declared  victory  by  fax.  ABC  Government  Af- 
fairs Assistant  Charles  Butler  told  nervous 
companies  that  Hatfield  had  decided  to  drop 
his  patent  ban.  The  Senator  still  planned  to 
deliver  a  speech  opposing  genetically  engi- 
neered animals  on  Feb.  16,  ABC  said. 

"Sen.  Hatfield's  decision  is  a  direct  result 
of  swift  action  on  behalf  of  ABC  and  its 
membership."  ABC  said,  implying  that 
grassroots  lobbying  had  borne  fruit. 

Not  so.  Sen.  Hatfield's  office  said  on 
Wednesday. 

"Nobody  came  and  talked  to  us.  They 
jumped  the  gun.  They  said  he  withdrew  the 
amendment  and  he  never  did  (plan  to  offer 
it)."  a  Hatfield  spokesman  said  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Hatfield's  Legislative  Director  Suzanne  C. 
Hildick  did  not  want  to  be  quoted  on  the 
trade  group's  tactics,  but  she  did  outline 
what  she  said  was  Hatfield's  longstanding 
view  on  the  moratorium,  based  on  a  com- 
promise reached  last  year. 

The  Senator  had  threatened  a  moratorium 
amendment,  but  agreed  to  hold  off  if  the 


Senate  would  hold  hearings  on  the  subject 
and  await  results  of  an  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  <OTA)  study.  Hildick  said  Hat- 
field was  holding  to  that  agreement  this 
year. 

She  said  Hatfield  had  no  plans  to  offer  such 
an  amendment  next  week  because  the  OTA 
study  is  not  due  out  until  the  end  of  March. 
After  that.  Hatfield  expects  hearings  to  be 
held  based  on  the  study's  results. 

Hildick  said  a  legislative  response  to  the 
situation  would  then  be  devised.  She  and 
others  stressed  Hatfield  is  not  opposed  to 
biotechnology,  but  may  have  doubts  about 
some  of  its  applications.  A  Senate  aide  close 
to  the  situation  called  the  ABC  lobbying 
blitz  "hysteria,  ridiculous." 

"I  know  why  they  did  it.  so  they  could  de- 
clare victory.  It's  damaging  to  the  issue." 
the  aide  said. 

ABC  argues  the  moratorium  would  stifie 
new  agricultural  products  and  block  under- 
standing of  serious  human  diseases  such  as 
AIDS  and  cancer.  The  ban  would  further 
jeopardize  the  U.S.  dominance  in  the  biotech 
industry,  ABC  says. 

The  trade  group  has  argued  further  that 
biotech  companies  would  rely  upon  trade  se- 
crecy to  protect  their  R&D  investments  in 
the  face  of  a  moratorium.  This  would  pre- 
vent public  disclosure  of  new  knowledge  that 
occurs  when  inventions  are  patented.  ABC 
says.  Eventually,  such  a  moratorium  would 
erode  U.S.  patent  protection. 

Finally,  ABC  says  patent  law  legislation  is 
not  the  "appropriate"  place  to  address 
health,  safety  and  environmental  regulatory 
concerns. 

Industrial  Biotechnology 

AssociA-noN. 
Washington.  DC.  February  12.  1993. 
Hon.  Mark  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Senate  Office  Bldg., 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield;  Last  week.  IBA 
was  informed  by  various  Senate  offices  that 
you  might  offer  a  fioor  amendment  to  the 
NIH  reauthorization  bill  (S.  1)  placing  a  mor- 
atorium on  the  patenting  of  genetically  en- 
gineered animals.  We  attempted  to  confirm 
this  information  with  your  office  without 
success. 

Since  enactment  of  such  an  amendment 
would  cause  irreparable  harm  to  medical  re- 
search on  a  wide  range  of  incurable  diseases 
(£is  well  as  to  the  companies  that  are  doing 
this  research),  we  felt  it  was  appropriate  to 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  informa- 
tion was  correct  and  that  you  intended  to 
offer  an  amendment  similar  to  the  one  you 
discussed  at  length  during  last  year's  NIH  re- 
authorization bill  debate  (Congressional 
Record,  April  2.  1992.  pages  S-4719  through 
4724). 

In  the  absence  of  direct  confirmation  from 
your  staff,  we  notified  Senators  that  we  "un- 
derstood" that  you  would  be  offering  such  an 
amendment.  If  this  was  not  the  case,  we  re- 
gret the  misunderstanding  and  apologize  for 
any  inconvenience  we  may  have  caused. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  D.  CIodown. 


3  Labora- 
FOR     Bio- 


ExHiBrr  1 
U.S.  Patents  are  Granted  For 
TORY    Mice— AWARDS    Crucial 
technology  Research 
The  federal  government  issued  patents  for 
three  laboratory  mice  yesterday.  The  pat- 
ents, the  first  since  1988  to  recognize  owner- 
ship of  a  genetically  altered  animal  species, 
are  regarded  by  researchers  as  critical  for 
biotechnology  research. 

I 
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The  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
(PTO)  gave  notice  in  its  Official  Gazette  that 
it  was  granting  patents  for  laboratory  mice 
strains  to  Harvard  University,  to  GenPharm 
International  of  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  and 
to  Ohio  University. 

For  Philip  Leder.  a  Howard  Hughes  re- 
searcher at  Harvard,  the  patent  is  the  second 
species  ownership  he  has  been  granted.  Leder 
and  colleagues  developed  the  first  patented 
animal,  the  so-called  Harvard  mouse,  in  1988. 

Leder's  new  patent  is  for  a  mouse  strain 
whose  males  naturally  develop  enlarged 
prostate  glands,  a  condition  that  mimics  a 
serious  disorder  in  human  males. 

GenPharm  was  given  a  patent  for  a  mouse 
strain  that  has  been  altered  so  it  naturally 
fails  to  develop  a  fully  functional  immune 
system. 

The  Ohio  University  patent  is  for  a  mou 
that   was  engineered   to   contain   a   human 
gene  that  constantly  produces  a  low  level  of 
beta  interferon,  a  protein  that  attacks  virus 
and  helps  prevent  infection  in  the  mouse. 

All  of  the  mice  were  altered  genetically 
through  a  technique  in  which  genes  are 
changed  in  fertilized  eggs  that  are  allowed  to 
gestate  within  a  mother  mouse.  The  result- 
ing pups  have  a  genetic  pattern  different 
from  either  parent.  When  the  pups  mature 
and  mate,  some  of  their  offspring  carry  the 
desired  combination  of  new  genes.  The 
changed  animal  is  called  a  transgenic  mouse. 

Lisa  Raines,  vice  president  for  government 
affairs  at  the  Industrial  Biotechnology  Asso- 
ciation, said  in  a  statement  that  the  new 
animal  patents  are  significant  for  the  indus- 
try. 

"Since  Harvard  University  received  the 
first  transgenic  animal  patent  in  1988.  there 
has  been  continued  debate  about  whether  or 
not  additional  animal  patents  would  be 
granted,"  said  the  Raines  statement.  "This 
PTO  decision  marks  a  positive  step  forward 
for  protecting  important  U.S.  research." 

Leder  said  the  prostate  mouse,  which  he 
said  may  be  called  "Harvard  II,"  will  be  im- 
portant in  research  on  the  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  in  older  men.  The  prostate,  a 
gland  that  produces  seminal  fiuid,  is  located 
below  the  bladder  and  around  the  tube  that 
drains  urine  from  the  bladder.  The  gland 
grows  larger  as  men  age  and  often  can  retard 
or  block  urinary  flow.  Surgical  correction  of 
enlarged  prostates  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon operations  on  men. 

With  a  mouse  that  mimics  the  condition, 
Leder  said,  researchers  will  be  able  to  test 
drugs  that  correct  or  control  the  problem 
without  surgery. 

The  GenPharm  mouse  was  genetically  al- 
tered by  addition  of  a  gene  that  prevents  the 
rodent  from  developing  fully  mature 
lymphocytes,  a  type  of  blood  cell  vital  to  the 
immune  system. 

Jonathan  MacQuitty,  chief  operations  offi- 
cer of  GenPharm,  said  the  new  mouse  will  be 
used  in  the  study  of  immune-system  dis- 
eases, such  as  AIDS,  or  in  research  on  auto- 
immune diseases  such  as  arthritis  and  diabe- 
tes. 

Ohio  University  announced  its  patent  last 
week.  Thomas  Wagner,  co-developer  of  the 
new  mouse  strain,  said  his  patented  animal 
was  genetically  altered  so  that  it  continu- 
ously produces  a  low  level  of  interferon,  a 
protein  that  the  body  uses  to  attack  Invad- 
ing viruses. 

Wagner  said  the  laboratory  mice  will  be 
protected  from  viral  infections,  enabling  sci- 
entists to  use  an  animal  in  research  that  is 
less  susceptible  to  disease. 
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U.S.  Resumes  Granting  Patents  On  Geneti- 
cally Altered  Animals— Emphasis  Is 
Now  ON  Medicine  Rather  Than  Food 

(By  Edmund  L.  Andrews) 
Washington.— The  Government  has  ended 
a  self-imposed  moratorium  and  has  again 
begun  approving  animal  patents,  nearly  five 
years  after  Harvard  University  made  history 
by  patenting  a  genetically  engineered 
mouse. 

The  United  States  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  issued  patents  in  late  December  to 
three  organizations  covering  "transgenic" 
mice  specially  suited  to  research  in  human 
medicine.  These  were  the  first  new  animal 
patents  since  Harvard  received  approval  in 
April  1988  for  a  genetically  altered  research 
mouse  that  was  predisposed  to  getting  can- 
cer. 

The  Harvard  mouse  prompted  a  backlash 
from  animal-rights  groups  and  some  environ- 
mentalists, but  with  the  latest  approvals  in- 
dustry experts  expect  a  surge  of  new  patents 
covering  mice,  pigs  and  even  cows.  The  trend 
should  make  the  filing  and  approval  of  ani- 
mal patents  much  more  routine  and  make  it 
much  easier  for  biotechnology  companies  to 
raise  money. 

switch  in  emphasis 

More  than  180  applications  for  animal  pat- 
ents are  awaiting  Government  action,  many 
of  them  having  been  pending  for  years.  And 
while  much  of  the  earlier  emphasis  in  so- 
called  bioengineering  was  on  breeding  supe- 
rior farm  animals — cows  that  give  more 
milk,  for  instance,  or  pigs  with  leaner 
meat— the  current  push  seems  to  be  in  ma- 
nipulating animal  genes  for  the  benefit  of 
human  health. 

Near  term,  scientists  expect  to  see  such  de- 
velopments as  laboratory  mice  made  geneti- 
cally suited  for  research  on  AIDS  and  other 
human  diseases;  genetically  altered  pigs  that 
produce  human  hemoglobin  for  use  in  blood 
substitutes,  and  bioengineered  cows  that 
produce  milk  with  the  proteins  found  in 
human  mother's  milk. 

The  most  ambitious  and  very  likely  the 
most  controversial  of  these  efforts  is  in 
"xenografts"— developing  animals  that  can 
supply  organs  like  hearts,  livers  or  kidneys 
for  human  transplant  recipients.  The  DNX 
Corporation,  a  biotechnology  company  in 
Princeton,  N.J.,  is  working  to  develop  pigs 
with  genes  that  mask  the  immunological 
markers  of  "pigness,"  which  normally  pro- 
voke a  human  immune  system  to  wage  all- 
out  war  against  an  alien  body  part. 

timetable  FOR  TRANSPLANTS 

Officials  at  DNX,  which  in  1991  developed  a 
pig  that  produces  human  hemoglobin,  said 
the  first  swine-to-human  transplants  could 
take  place  by  the  late  1990's. 

"My  understanding  is  that  these  first  few 
are  just  the  beginning,"  James  McCamant. 
publisher  of  the  Ag-biotech  Stock  Letter  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  said  of  the  recently  issued 
patents.  "To  me,  the  most  important  impact 
is  that  it  will  allow  us  to  find  out  who's  got 
a  strong  patent  position.  Over  the  next  12 
months,  we  should  have  a  lot  clearer  idea  of 
what's  going  on." 

The  approval  of  new  animal  patents,  while 
good  for  the  United  States  biotechnology  in- 
dustry, is  almost  certain  to  reignite  political 
opposition  in  Congress  from  animal-rights 
groups  and  some  farmers.  In  1989.  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  that  would 
exempt  farmers  from  paying  royalties  on  the 
offspring  of  genetically  engineered  livestock, 
but  the  measure  never  advanced  very  far  in 
the  Senate. 

But  much  has  changed  in  the  last  five 
years.    Industry   executives  say   their  shift 
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away  from  farm  animals  had  little  to  do  with 
the  political  controversy.  Rather,  most  say 
the  decision  stemmed  from  technical  issues 
and  a  concern  that  farm  animals  simply 
would  not  procure  big  profits. 

"The  science  wasn't  ready  yet  to  make  it 
economically  feasible."  said  James 
Sherblum.  president  of  the  TSI  Corporation 
in  Worcester.  Mass.  TSI  dropped  efforts  to 
develop  a  "super  pig"  whose  meat  would 
have  less  cholesterol,  largely  because  of  per- 
sistent problems  with  the  animal's  immune 
system. 

move  INTO  drug  testing 

Hoping  for  more  immediate  profits.  TSI 
put  most  of  its  money  into  developing  mice 
that  could  be  used  as  laboratory  models  and 
is  using  them  to  carve  out  a  position  in  the 
drug-testing  market.  During  the  last  three 
years,  the  company  bought  eight  drug-test- 
ing laboratories  and  plans  to  introduce  ge- 
netically engineered  mice  in  the  next  18 
months  that  develop  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
AIDS. 

"The  animals  give  our  scientists  a  distinct 
advantage  because  we  can  understand  better 
how  the  human  drug  will  work  in  humans," 
Mr.  Sherblum  said. 

Most  of  the  other  biotechnology  companies 
that  were  interested  in  farm  animals  have 
also  changed  course.  The  Granada  Corpora- 
tion, a  cattle  breeder  in  Houston,  virtually 
shut  down  a  unit  that  was  working  on  fast- 
growing,  genetically  engineered  cattle.  DNX 
shelved  its  work  on  fast-growing  pigs, 
bought  two  testing  laboratories  and  is  plan- 
ning to  introduce  a  mouse  that  develops  in- 
sulin-resistant diabetes. 

Central  to  such  efforts,  however,  is  break- 
ing the  logjam  on  patents,  which  give  a  com- 
pany the  right  to  stop  anyone  else  from 
using  or  selling  its  invention  for  17  years. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1980  that  novel 
living  organisms  can  be  patented,  and  thus 
far  the  Federal  courts  have  not  objected  to 
applying  that  doctrine  to  novel  animals  pro- 
duced through  gene-splicing. 

AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  PROTECTION 

Companies  involved  in  "transgenic"  ani- 
mals say  patent  protection  is  crucial,  be- 
cause otherwise  they  have  no  way  to  prevent 
customers  from  simply  buying  more  animals 
and  breeding  as  many  others  as  they  like. 

But  the  Patent  Office,  which  was  besieged 
by  controversy  when  it  issued  the  first  ani- 
mal patent  to  Philip  Leder  and  Timothy 
Stewart,  two  Harvard  researchers,  appar- 
ently got  cold  feet.  Though  dozens  of  other 
applications  had  been  filed,  and  the  number 
multiplied  quickly,  no  new  iiatents  were  is- 
sued until  five  weeks  ago. 

Now  a  new  round  of  attacks  is  likely,  par- 
ticularly from  farmers  and  animal-rights  or- 
ganizations. Such  groups  say  that  splicing 
genes  into  animals  will  hurt  family  farmers, 
have  cruel  effects  on  many  animals  and 
could  endanger  many  species  of  animals. 

"We  believe  the  gene  pool  should  be  main- 
tained as  an  open  commons,  and  should  not 
be  the  private  preserve  of  multinational 
companies,"  said  Jeremy  Rifkin,  head  of  the 
Foundation  on  Economic  Trends,  a  nonprofit 
organization  in  Washington.  Mr.  Rifkin.  who 
has  lobbied  for  legislation  to  block  animal 
patents,  said  he  was  organizing  a  new  politi- 
cal coalition  in  response  to  the  latest  pat- 
ents. 

"This  is  Government  giving  its  Imprimatur 
to  the  idea  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween a  living  thing  and  any  inert  object." 
Mr.  Rifkin  said.  "It's  the  final  assault  of  the 
sacred  meaning  of  life  and  life  process.  " 

An  animal  patent  covers  animals  with  par- 
ticular gene  sequences  that  do  not  exist  in 


any  natural  animal  species  and  which  give 
the  animal  identifiable,  unique  characteris- 
tics. The  patent  allows  a  company  to  pro- 
hibit anyone  else  from  using  or  selling  such 
animals  without  its  permission  for  17  years, 
and  may  also  cover  the  pharmaceutical  pro- 
teins or  antibodies  the  animals  might 
produce. 

The  patents  also  cover  the  offspring  of 
such  animals,  even  though  the  chromosomes 
of  offspring  are  always  different  from  those 
of  parents.  To  enforce  the  patent,  however,  a 
company  would  have  to  show  that  a  pig  or  a 
mouse  still  has  the  transplanted  genes  and 
possesses  the  characteristics  described  in  the 
patent,  like  the  capability  of  producing 
human  growth  hormone. 

So  far,  the  gene  patents  have  moved  much 
more  slowly  than  applications  for  other 
types  of  inventions.  While  the  average  appli- 
cation now  takes  18  months  to  reach  a  final 
decision,  the  three  mice  patents  that  were  is- 
sued Dec.  29  had  all  been  pending  for  about 
four  years. 

Patent  Office  officials  said  they  did  not 
impose  a  formal  moratorium  on  transgenic 
animals.  "These  things  just  take  a  long  time 
to  work  through,"  Oscar  Mastin.  a  spokes- 
man for  the  agency,  said.  'They  have  been 
working  on  these  applications  the  whole 
time." 

POSSIBLE  REASONS  FOR  DELAYS 

In  the  absence  of  a  fuller  explanation, 
some  industry  experts  believe  that  a  fear  of 
possible  Congressional  restrictions  had  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  Patent  Office.  But  oth- 
ers see  the  delay  as  a  result  of  the  agency's 
attempt  to  carefully  define  and  limit  the 
patents  to  specific  animals  with  particular 
genetic  characteristics. 

Steven  Holtzman.  executive  vice  president 
of  DNX,  said  the  new  patents  are  crafted 
much  more  narrowly  than  the  one  covering 
the  Harvard  mouse.  That  patent  actually 
covers  any  animal  with  a  particular  gene 
that  predisposes  it  to  develop  cancer. 

The  three  new  patents  are  restricted  to  ge- 
netically engineered  mice,  and  each  is  re- 
stricted to  a  particular  set  of  transplanted 
genes.  Dr.  Leder,  the  Harvard  scientist  who 
obtained  the  original  mouse  patent,  has  won 
a  second  one  with  a  colleague.  William  J. 
Muller.  This  patent  is  for  a  mouse  that  de- 
velops an  enlarged  prostate,  a  common  prob- 
lem-of  older  men. 

Also,  researchers  at  Genpharm  Inter- 
national in  Mountain  View.  Calif.,  patented 
a  mouse  without  a  working  immune  system, 
developed  for  use  in  AIDS  research.  And  re- 
searchers at  Ohio  University  patented  a 
virus-resistant  mouse,  for  use  in  developing 
agricultural  livestock  less  vulnerable  to  dis- 
ease. 

"The  Patent  Office  is  being  very  tight." 
Mr.  Holtzman  said.  "They  are  saying  that  a 
patent  is  only  being  given  with  the  limits  of 
the  example  you  provided  in  your  disclosure. 
Simply  writing  a  paper  disclosure  doesn't 
carry  the  day." 

Information  made  public  by  the  European 
Patent  Office  shows  that  universities  and 
companies  are  developing  an  expanding  army 
of  small  animals  that  are  genetically  pro- 
grammed to  suffer.  Several  European  compa- 
nies have  applied  for  patents  covering  mice 
that  are  prone  to  get  AIDS,  tumors,  leuke- 
mia and  something  akin  to  Alzheimers. 

Except  for  the  United  States,  no  country 
has  approved  an  animal  patent.  Indeed,  in 
December,  the  European  Parliament  rec- 
ommended that  the  Euroi>ean  Community 
reject  such  patent  applications. 

The  animal-rights  critics  notwithstanding, 
most  experts  believe  a  big  waive  of  animal 
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patents  Is  imminent  in  the  United  States.  "I 
think  we're  going  to  see  an  increase  in  the 
pace,"  said  Eugene  Moroz.  a  patent  attorney 
as  the  law  firm  of  Morgan  Si  Finnegan  in 
New  York  who  specializes  In  biotechnology 
issues. 

Several  companies  appear  to  be  placing 
their  biggest  bets  on  molecular  'pharming." 
the  technique  of  using  genetically  engi- 
neered animals  to  produce  valuable  drugs. 
Companies  have  applied  for  patents  on  ani- 
mals that  produce  drugs  like  human  growth 
hormone,  the  heart-attack  prevention  drug 
TPA  and  insulin. 

Genpharm  International  is  seeking  patents 
for  a  transgenic  bull  it  has  developed  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  bull  sires  cows  whose  milk 
contains  lactoferin.  a  protein  unique  to 
human  mother's  milk  that  inhibits  bacteria 
growth  and  helps  a  baby  retain  iron.  David 
Winter,  president  of  Genpharm.  said  the  pro- 
tein could  be  sold  as  an  additive  to  infant 
formula  or  the  milk  itself  could  be  developed 
as  an  approximation  of  human  milk. 

Genpharm  is  also  developing  mice  with 
human  immune  cells  that  could  develop 
antibodies  to  dangerous  human  illnesses  and 
could  even  attack  tumors.  At  the  moment, 
humans  develop  severe  allergic  reactions  to 
antibodies  made  in  other  animals,  and  the 
hope  is  that  antibodies  made  with  human 
immune  cells  will  avoid  that  problem.  "Most 
people  don't  think  it  can  be  done,"  Mr.  Win- 
ter said.  "But  we  know  it  can." 
Exhibit  2 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wasntngton.  DC.  February  18.  1993. 
Hon.-RONALD  H.  Brown. 

Secretary.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Her- 
bert  Clark   Hoover   Building.    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  com- 
ment on  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Of- 
fice's    (PTO)      issuance      of      patents      on 
transgenic  animals.  On  December  29.  1992  the 
PTO    issued    three    patents    for    transgenic 
mice.     These     patents     marked     the     first 
transgenic  patents  since  the  landmark  1988 
"Harvard  Mouse"  which  had  a  genetic  pre- 
disposition to  cancer.  On  February  2.  1993  the 
first   non-mouse    patent    was    issued    for   a 
transgenic  rabbit  for  AIDS  research. 

I  recognize  that  the  decision  to  grant  util- 
ity patents  for  genetically  engineered  ani- 
mals was  based  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
1980  ruling  in  the  Chakrabarty  case,  which 
held  that  a  genetically  engineered  organism 
that  meets  the  statutory  standards  of  pat- 
entability does  not  become  unpatentable 
merely  because  it  is  a  living  invention.  I  fur- 
ther note  that  Chakrabarty  does  not  permit 
the  patenting  of  animals,  plants,  microorga- 
nisms, or  genes  that  are  unaltered  by  human 
intervention. 

As  you  know,  there  is  controversy  over  the 
propriety  of  patenting  transgenic  animals. 
Many  ethical  and  legal  questions  surround- 
ing the  emerging  biotech  industry  and  the 
proper  role  of  the  Patent  Office  have  been 
raised.  While  several  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  differing  views  on  these  issues, 
we  all  agrree  that  these  important  ethical 
and  legal  questions  deserve  Congressional  re- 
view and  oversight  as  the  biotechnology  in- 
dustry continues  to  grow. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  the  past 
which  proposed  limitations  on  the  Patent  Of- 
fice's authority  to  issue  patents  to  geneti- 
cally altered  organisms.  In  April.  1992  I  con- 
sidered offering  an  amendment  to  the  NIH 
reauthorization  bill  which  would  have  placed 
a  three  year  moratorium  on  the  patenting  of 
all  human  tissues,  fluids,  cells,  genes,  gene 
sequences,  and  animals.  The  amendment  was 


not  offered  after  assurances  by  Senators 
Kennedy  and  DeConcini  that  hearings  would 
be  held  in  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  that  an  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment (OTA)  study  would  be  prepared  to  ana- 
lyze and  make  recommendations  about  the 
ethical  and  legal  issues  raised  by  the  Ge- 
nome Patent  Working  Group  and  NIH  Advi- 
sory Committee, 

Congress  is  currently  on  track  to  fulfill 
these  assurances,  as  many  of  those  involved 
believe  that  these  ethical  concerns  should 
continue  to  be  scrutinized.  An  informative 
and  productive  hearing  was  held  in  the  Pat- 
ent Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  that  past  September.  We  are 
awaiting  a  report  entitled  "Biomedical  Eth- 
ics in  U.S.  Public  Policy"  to  be  issued  by  the 
OTA  in  March.  A  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  soon  after  the  release  of 
the  report.  These  studies  and  hearings  will 
help  to  determine  whether  Congressional  ac- 
tion addressing  the  patenting  of  transgenic 
animals  is  warranted. 

During  consideration  of  the  NIH  reauthor- 
ization bill  this  week.  Senator  Kennedy  and 
I  exchanged  views  on  the  Senate  floor  re- 
garding upcoming  congressional  action  in 
this  matter.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  this 
exchange  for  your  information.  Further- 
more. I  introduced  legislation  this  week  call- 
ing for  a  two-year  moratorium  on  patenting 
in  this  area,  primarily  as  a  means  of  defining 
the  debate  subsequent  to  recent  animal  pat- 
enting decisions  made  by  PTO. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  last  week  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  European  Patent  Office  to  revoke 
the  first  European  patent  granted  for  a  ge- 
netically engineered  animal.  While  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament's  resolution  has  no  legal  ef- 
fect on  the  validity  of  the  patent,  formal  op- 
positions to  the  patent  have  been  filed,  and 
the  validity  of  the  patent  will  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Euro- 
pean Patent  Convention. 

In  light  of  these  recent  developments  in 
Europe,  our  past  negotiations  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community  on  a  Patent  Harmonization 
treat.y  and  ongoing  Congressional  interest  in 
this  issue.  I  would  like  to  be  informed  of  the 
Clinton  Administration's  position  regarding 
the  patenting  of  transgenic  animals. 
Sincerely. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  S.  1,  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  Reauthor- 
ization Act.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  funds  NIH,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  imp)or- 
tant  legislation  and  to  have  worked 
with  Senator  Kennedy  and  others  to 
bring  it  to  the  form  which  is  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  timely  bill, 
because  last  night  the  President  ap- 
peared before  the  Congress  to  deliver 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message.  If  we 
hope  to  get  this  country  back  on  track, 
we  have  to  get  control  of  our  health 
care  system.  I  don't  think  many  people 
in  this  body  would  disagree  with  that. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  first  shot 
of  this  new  Congress  in  the  war  against 
disease  and  disability. 

I  have  taken  this  floor  many  times  to 
say  that  we  don't  have  a  health  care 


system  in  this  country,  we  have  a  sick 
care  system.  We  spend  nearly  $1  tril- 
lion a  year  to  treat  people  once  they 
get  sick,  but  we  spend  relatively  few 
dollars  to  keep  people  healthy  in  the 
first  place.  If  we  can  prevent  disease 
and  disability  from  happening  in  the 
first  place,  or  treat  it  early,  we  can 
save  billions  of  dollars  and  millions  of 
lives. 

If  prevention  is  the  cornerstone  of 
health  care,  then  biomedical  research 
is  certainly  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
prevention,  and  there  is  clearly  a  need 
for  it.  Just  look  at  the  statistics:  Half 
a  million  people  are  expected  to  die  of 
cancer  this  year.  Half  a  million  people 
are  expected  to  die  of  coronary  heart 
disease  this  year.  Every  year.  600,000 
new  cases  of  skin  cancer  are  found. 
Twelve  million  Americans  suffer  from 
asthma,  and  that  number  is  increasing. 
Every  3  minutes  a  woman  is  diagnosed 
with  breast  cancer,  and  every  12  min- 
utes breast  cancer  takes  another  life. 

And  this  is  most  alarming:  Since  we 
began  keeping  records  on  AIDS  cases, 
250,000  people  have  been  diagnosed  with 
the  disease — total.  Yet.  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  projects  that  this  year 
alone  there  will  be  between  95.000  and 
118,000  new  cases  reported.  This  is  a 
public  health  burden  that's  only  going 
to  get  worse. 

This  is  clearly  a  national  priority. 
But  has  our  commitment  to  NIH  kept 
pace?  Not  even  close.  Consider  this:  In 
1992,  of  all  the  research  projects 
deemed  worthy  of  funding  at  NIH.  71 
percent  were  turned  down.  This  year, 
that  number  will  increase  to  77  per- 
cent. That  means  we  will  say  "no"  to 
more  than  three  out  of  every  four  re- 
search projects  deemed  worthy  of  fund- 
ing at  the  NIH. 

The  truth  is.  we  spend  just  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  on 
medical  research.  But  here's  the  real 
kicker:  We  have  spent  more  on  mili- 
tary research  and  development  the  last 
27  months  than  we  have  on  all  bio- 
medical research  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  This  bill  is  long  overdue.  If 
anything,  I  wish  this  bill  would  go  even 
further  than  it  does,  because  I  believe 
biomedical  research  is  a  critical  na- 
tional investment. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  isn't  just  about  saving  lives.  It's 
also  an  issue  of  economic  competitive- 
ness. The  returns  on  medical  research 
are  greater  than  the  investment.  Mea- 
sles vaccines,  for  example,  have  saved 
$10  for  every  $1  invested  in  research. 
What's  more,  as  a  result  of  our  invest- 
ments in  Nm  and  SAMSHA,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  estimates  that 
the  biotech  industry  is  a  $4  billion  in- 
dustry now  and  will  be  a  $50  billion  in- 
dustry by  the  year  2000.  That's  an  in- 
vestment worth  making. 

This  bill  will  help  bring  us  into  new 
territories.  Among  other  things,  it  ex- 
pands our  research  to  find  a  cure  for 
osteoporosis,  and  a  cure  for  cancer,  and 
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a  cure  for  AIDS.  It  puts  in  statute  an 
end  to  the  ban  on  fetal  tissue  research, 
giving  new  hope  to  millions  suffering 
from  Parkinson's  disease  and  childhood 
diabetes.  And  once  again,  I  applaud  the 
swift  and  direct  action  of  President 
Clinton  to  lift  the  ban. 

This  bill  also  confronts  traumatic 
brain  injuries,  which  is  the  leading 
disabler  and  killer  of  children  and 
young  adults.  It  calls  for  a  new  com- 
mitment to  our  Nation's  aging  re- 
search, and  devastating  diseases  like 
Alzheimers.  Above  all,  this  bill  says 
that  women's  health  research  no  longer 
has  to  take  a  seat  in  the  back  of  the 
bus.  And  I  say  it's  about  time. 

This  bill  addresses  many  concerns 
that  have  plagued  women's  health  re- 
search. It  addresses  the  number  of 
women  and  minorities  in  NIH-spon- 
sored  clinical  trials,  the  number  of  re- 
search projects  and  clinical  programs 
focused  on  women's  health  issues,  and 
the  number  of  women  in  higher  level 
positions  at  the  NIH.  It  also  authorizes 
$75  million  for  research  on  ovarian,  cer- 
vical, uterine,  and  other  cancers  of 
women's  reproductive  system.  And  I 
want  to  commend  our  colleague,  Sen- 
ator Barbara  Mikulski.  for  her  leader- 
ship in  this  area. 

I'm  also  happy  to  see  a  greater  com- 
mitment to  breast  cancer  research. 
This  terrible  disease  has  struck  all  of 
us  in  one  way  or  another— I  lost  my 
only  two  sisters  to  breast  cancer.  Last 
year,  I  was  proud  to  author  an  amend- 
ment that  added  a  record  $210  million 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
breast  cancer  research.  I'm  proud  to 
say  that  the  money  is  on  track  and 
should  be  well  spent.  This  bill  will  au- 
thorize $325  million  in  fiscal  year  1994 
to  continue  vital  research  in  this  area. 
Overall,  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute's budget  will  rise  to  $2.2  billion. 
These  new  moneys  have  already 
brought  a  real  sense  of  excitement  and 
possibility  to  millions  of  women  and 
researchers. 

Mr.  President,  I'm  pleased  that  S.  1 
also  contains  several  initiatives  I  have 
worked  on  for  a  long  time.  First,  the 
bill  before  us  today  includes  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  93,  the  National  Institute 
for  Nursing  Research  Act  of  1993,  legis- 
lation I  reintroduced  last  month  along 
with  my  colleagues.  Senators  Kennedy, 
INOUYE,  Daschle,  and  Conrad.  This 
proposal  would  appropriately  elevate 
the  status  of  the  successful  National 
Center  for  Nursing  Research  [NCNR]  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
that  of  an  Institute— the  National  In- 
stitute for  Nursing  Research. 

This  is  long  overdue.  For  too  long, 
America's  2  million  nurses  have  been 
denied  the  recognition  and  status  they 
deserve  within  our  health  care  system. 
And  the  same  goes  for  research.  In  its 
short  history,  the  NCNR  has  produced 
critical  research  findings  that  are  al- 
ready resulting  in  more  affordable, 
higher  quality  health  care  for  many 
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Americans.  For  example,  through  a 
grant  from  NCNR.  nurse  researchers  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  are  developing 
cost-effective  ways  of  reducing  the  in- 
cidence of  falls  among  older  Ameri- 
cans. Their  findings  are  reducing  the 
incidence  of  broken  hips,  which  is  the 
leading  cause  of  nursing  home  admis- 
sions. 

Yet.  despite  these  accomplishments 
that  put  it  on  par  with  other  Institutes 
within  the  NIH.  the  NCNR  has  not  been 
awarded  Institute  status.  This  bill  will 
cure  that  inequity  and  gives  nurses  the 
recognition  they  deserve. 

Second,  this  bill  includes  S.  95.  the 
Contraceptive  and  Infertility  Research 
Centers  Act  of  1993.  which  I  reintro- 
duced in  January.  This  bipartisan  ini- 
tiative would  provide  authorization  for 
the  establishment  of  three  research 
centers — one  focused  on  developing  im- 
proved methods  of  contraception  and 
two  research  centers  focused  on  im- 
proving our  ability  to  diagnose  and 
treat  infertility.  To  address  the  short- 
age of  qualified  researchers  in  these 
areas,  the  bill  authorizes  a  loan  repay- 
ment program  for  graduate  students 
and  health  professionals  who  agree  to 
conduct  research  on  contraception  and 
infertility. 

Mr.  President,  contraception  and  fer- 
tility are  central  concerns  to  millions 
of  Americans  of  child-bearing  age. 
Nearly  2Vi  million  couples  desiring  to 
have  children  struggle  with  the  heart- 
break and  frustration  of  infertility. 
And  each  year  about  3  million  Amer- 
ican women  become  pregnant  who  do 
not  wish  to  do  so.  Their  anguish  is 
great. 

Yet,  when  it  comes  to  these  family 
planning  issues,  we  lag  well  behind 
other  industrialized  countries  in  re- 
search. All  of  these  individuals  can 
benefit  from  intensified  research  on 
these  basic  family  planning  issues. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  We  can 
all  agree  that  abortion  is  no  one's  first 
choice  for  avoiding  unintended  preg- 
nancies. Yet,  of  the  3  million  women 
who  become  pregnant  unintentionally 
this  year,  about  half  will  terminate 
their  pregnancies.  It's  even  more  tragic 
when  you  learn  that  nearly  half  of  all 
pregnancies  result  from  contraception 
that  has  failed.  We  need  more  research 
to  find  better  contraceptive  devices  so 
we  can  reduce  the  number  of  unin- 
tended pregnancies  and,  thus,  abor- 
tions. That's  a  result  we  can  all  em- 
brace. 

We  must  also  explore  ways  in  which 
sexually  transmitted  diseases,  such  as 
AIDS,  gonorrhea,  and  syphilis  can  be 
prevented.  These  research  centers  will 
explore  new  methods  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  these  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases  through  the  develop- 
ment of  safe,  effective,  and  low-cost 
contraception  methods. 

Finally,  we  must  also  find  ways  to 
help  those  who  want  to  be  parents  to 
find  safe  and  effective  methods  to  help 


them  conceive  and  bear  children.  The 
causes  of  infertility  are  not  always 
easy  to  diagnose,  nor  are  they  uni- 
formly treatable.  Treatments  are  often 
expensive— Americans  spent  nearly  $1 
billion  in  1987.  While  spending  was 
high,  the  success  rate  was  generally 
low.  Clearly,  more  research  is  needed 
into  the  causes  of  and  treatment  for  in- 
fertility in  both  men  and  women. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  about 
changing  priorities  and  putting  preven- 
tion first.  I  hope  we  move  quickly  to 
approve  this  important  legislation,  be- 
cause the  American  people  want  action 
in  this  area.  This  legislation  provides 
them  significant  advances  that  are 
long  overdue. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

WOMEN'S  HEALTH  RESEARCH 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  T 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  Senator  Kennedy. 
for  his  tireless  efforts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  S.  1.  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitalization  Act.  I  also  com- 
mend Senator  Kassebaum  and  Senator 
Hatch  for  their  important  contribu- 
tions in  advancing  this  critical  piece  of 
legislation.  S.  1  represents  a  major  bi- 
partisan effort  to  improve  the  health  of 
all  Americans. 

Among  its  provisions,  S.  1  contains 
several  that  are  of  special  interest  to 
women.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of 
these  will  permanently  establish  the 
Office  of  Research  on  Women's  Health 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  mandate  for  this  office  addresses 
problems  that  for  too  long  have  gone 
unattended,  namely  the  identification 
of  women's  health  research  projects 
that  should  receive  support,  the  inclu- 
sion of  women  in  clinical  trials,  and 
the  monitoring  of  the  status  of  women 
physicians  and  scientists  at  NIH  and 
NIH-funded  institutions.  A  data  bank 
and  clearinghouse  will  also  be  estab- 
lished to  collect  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  women's  health  research. 

Improving  the  health  of  American 
women  is  a  goal  we  all  share  and  one  to 
which  I  am  committed.  The  legislation 
before  us  today  is  an  important  step  in 
closing  the  startling  gaps  that  exist  in 
our  knowledge  about  treating  the  dis- 
eases that  specifically  affect  women  or 
affect  women  differently  from  men. 

The  No.  1  killer  of  women  in  the 
United  States  is  heart  disease;  and  yet 
women  typically  receive  less  aggres- 
sive treatment  for  this  condition  than 
men.  I  am  told  that  the  incidence  of 
breast  cancer  has  inexplicably  in- 
creased over  the  last  three  decades  so 
that  now  one  in  nine  American  women 
can  expect  to  develop  this  disease  in 
her  lifetime.  A  major  cause  of  illness  in 
older  women  is  osteoporosis,  a  particu- 
larly painful  and  debilitating  condi- 
tion. One-third  to  one-half  of  all 
postmenopausal  women  and  nearly  half 
of  all  people  older  than  75  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  disorder.  Together,  car- 
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diovjiscular  disease.  cancer.  and 
osteoporosis  are  the  most  common 
causes  of  death,  disability,  and  im- 
paired quality  of  life  in  women. 

Most  biomedical  research  into  the 
causes,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
disease  has  historically  centered  on 
men,  with  the  results  subsequently  ap- 
plied to  women.  Regrettably,  this  ai>- 
proach  assumes  no  gender  differences 
between  men  and  women  in  the  way 
diseases  manifest  themselves  or  in  the 
way  diseases  should  be  treated.  S.  1 
seeks  to  remedy  these  incorrect  as- 
sumptions and  approaches  by  assuring 
the  increased  participation  of  women 
in  clinical  studies  and  providing  addi- 
tional funding  for  research  on  breast 
cancer,  ovarian  and  cervical  cancer, 
osteoporosis,  and  reproductive  health. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  the  fu- 
ture health  and  welfare  of  all  American 
women  depends  on  a  greater  under- 
standing of  women's  health  and  the 
disorders  that  affect  them.  This  legis- 
lation represents  an  important  step  in 
assuring  that  women's  health  research 
becomes  and  remains  an  integral  part 
of  our  Nation's  health  agenda. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  put 
forward  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Kassebaum,  Hatch,  and  my- 
self to  send  a  clear  signal  that  Con- 
gress is  committed  to  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  Vaccine  Injury  Com- 
pensation Program.  This  amendment 
would  continue  the  authority  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims  to  receive 
and  forward  petitions  under  the  Vac- 
cine Injury  Compensation  Program 
filed  on  or  after  October  1,  1992. 

The  Vaccine  Injury  Compensation 
Program  has  worked  well  since  incep- 
tion. This  new  no-fault  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  has  met  the 
goals  of  stabilizing  concerns  about  li- 
ability associated  with  vaccine  admin- 
istration and  the  effects  of  this  on  vac- 
cine prices.  The  Vaccine  Injury  Trust 
Fund  is  currently  secure  with  a  bal- 
ance of  $600  million.  Last  year,  the 
Congress  passed  legislation  to  extend 
the  excise  tax  which  funds  the  trust 
fund  in  H.R.  11.  This  provision  expired 
following  the  President's  veto.  There  is 
clear  bipartisan  support  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  reinstate  this 
excise  tax  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity. Until  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, it  is  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  ensure  that  petitions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  received  by  the  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  able  to  address  this  important  issue 
today.  We  have  worked  on  this  closely 
with  Senator  Kassebaum  and  Senator 
Hatch,  and  they  have  been  strongly 
committed  to  maintaining  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  Vaccine  Injury 
Compensation  Program.  This  amend- 
ment sends  a  clear  signal  to  eliminate 
any  ambiguity  that  new  petitions 
should  be  received  until  legislation  ex- 
tending the  excise  tax  is  enacted. 


EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENT 

This  amendment  would  continue  the 
authority  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal 
Claims  to  receive  and  forward  petitions 
under  the  Vaccine  Compensation  In- 
jury Program.  It  is  a  signal  that  the 
Congress  intends  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  program.  The  extension 
for  the  excise  tax  on  vaccines  was  ve- 
toed in  H.R.  11.  and  there  is  clear  bi- 
partisan commitment  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  reinstate  this  excise 
tax  this  year.  In  the  interim,  no  ambi- 
guity should  remain  for  courts  as  to 
congressional  intent  to  maintain  the 
program. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
S.  1,  the  NIH  Revitalization  bill  before 
us  addresses  deadly  diseases  in  the 
United  States  including  breast  cancer, 
AIDS,  Parkinson's  disease  among  oth- 
ers. I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  and  I  strongly  support  its 
swift  enactment. 

It  was  my  hope  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  address  another  deadly  disease 
which  is  almost  completely  prevent- 
able. My  amendment  would  have  been 
based  on  S.  261.  the  Preventing  Our 
Kids  from  Inhaling  Deadly  Smoke  or 
PRO-KIDS  Act  of  1993.  This  measure 
would  prohibit  smoking  in  federally 
funded  programs  which  serve  children 
under  the  age  of  18,  including  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  day- 
care centers. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  7,  1993,  the 
EPA  released  a  final  report  which  con- 
firmed what  we  had  suspected:  second- 
hand smoke  kills.  The  EPA  found  that 
secondhand  smoke  was  a  class  A  car- 
cinogen, like  asbestos,  benzene,  and  ar- 
senic. The  EPA  concluded  at  least  3,000 
lung  cancer  deaths  were  associated 
with  nonsmokers  inhaling  secondhand 
smoke.  The  EPA  also  found  significant 
evidence  that  secondhand  smoke 
causes  a  wide  variety  of  respiratory  ill- 
nesses or  exacerbates  them  and  con- 
cluded that  children  suffer  the  most 
from  breathing  secondhand  smoke. 
That  is  why  I  introduced  PRO-KIDS. 

The  urgency  for  this  legislation  was 
highlighted  last  week,  when  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  released  a  sur- 
vey which  estimated  that  752,000  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  were  at  risk 
of  significant  exposure  to  secondhand 
smoke  in  our  Nation's  day-care  cen- 
ters. 

Because  of  the  conclusiveness  of 
these  findings,  I  hoped  to  offer  PRO- 
KIDS  as  an  amendment  to  the  NIH  bill 
this  week.  However,  I  am  fully  aware 
that  offering  this  amendment  could 
well  cause  the  type  of  insurmountable 
delay  in  enacting  this  legislation  that 
has  gone  on  in  the  Senate  when  it  con- 
sidered previous  smoking-related 
amendments.  As  I  stated  previously,  I 
think  that  the  NIH  bill  before  us 
should  be  passed  immediately. 

Therefore.  I  will  not  offer  PRO-KIDS 
to  the  NIH  bill.  But  we  must  act  and 
we  must  act  soon.  Therefore,  I  would 


like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  PRO-KIDS,  and  a  leader  in  the 
fight  against  addiction  to  tobacco  by 
our  young  people,  if  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  will  soon 
hold  a  hearing  on  this  issue  and  will 
consider  my  bill  for  action  after  that 
hearing? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
adverse  health  effects  of  tobacco  use. 
including  secondhand  smoke,  in  the 
near  future  and  I  expect  that  the  com- 
mittee will  take  action  regarding  your 
legislation  sometime  after  that  hap- 
pens. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  appreciate  the 
distinguished  chairman's  assurances 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  on  enacting  this  legislation.  Our 
children  are  at  risk,  we  must  act  soon. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993. 

Since  their  creation,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  have  helped  to  make 
America  the  world  leader  in  biomedical 
research. 

Research  carried  on  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  has  helped  us  a 
great  deal  in  coming  to  understand 
more  about  our  health  and  so  many  of 
the  diseases  that  afflict  us.  I  am,  as  is 
every  American,  grateful  for  the  ter- 
rific work  that  is  done  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health— work  from  which 
we  all  benefit. 

This  legislation  reauthorizes  funding 
for  the  critical  activities  being  carried 
on  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  increases  the  authorization  level 
for  all  of  the  Institutes.  It  expands  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  the  fund- 
ing for  AIDS  research,  and  provides 
funding  for  badly  needed  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research  facilities.  In 
addition,  it  increases  funding  for  re- 
search into  prostate  cancer  and  dis- 
eases that  affect  children. 

In  sum.  this  legislation  is  an  invest- 
ment in  our  future,  as  biomedical  re- 
search is  the  key  to  unlocking  the 
doors  of  the  future  to  better  health  for 
the  American  public. 

I  would  like  to  focus  for  a  moment  on 
a  number  of  provisions  to  promote  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  diseases  that 
afflict  women.  The  understanding  that 
will  be  gained  from  these  activities 
will  result  in  better  health  for  our  Na- 
tion's women.  Unfortunately,  past  bio- 
medical research  efforts  have  not  al- 
ways adequately  addressed  the  needs  of 
women  in  our  society. 

Women  comprise  more  than  half  of 
our  Nation's  population.  While  they 
are  certainly  affected  by  diseases  such 
as  heart  disease.  Alzheimer's,  arthritis, 
diabetes,  and  cancer,  the  bulk  of  the 
research  being  conducted  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  focuses  al- 


most exclusively  on  these  diseases  as 
they  affect  men. 

What's  more,  diseases  affecting  only 
women— such  as  ovarian,  cervical,  and 
breast  cancers,  are  given  too  little,  if 
any.  attention. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  critical  that 
women  be  included  in  the  biomedical 
research  being  conducted  at  our  Na- 
tion's premier  Federal  research  institu- 
tion. I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation 
will  do  just  that. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  will  not  only  significantly  in- 
crease the  resources  available  for  re- 
search into  women's  specific  diseases, 
it  will  also  include  women  in  the  re- 
search that  is  being  conducted  into  dis- 
eases that  affect  men  and  women  alike. 
Specifically,  this  legislation  would 
do  a  number  of  things  to  include 
women  in  the  biomedical  research 
being  conducted  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

First,  it  would  require  the  Director 
of  NIH  to  include  women  and  members 
of  minority  groups  in  all  NIH  spon- 
sored projects. 

Second,  it  requires  greater  inclusion 
of  women  in  aging  research.  It  requires 
the  Director  of  NIH  to  conduct  re- 
search into  the  aging  process  of 
women,  including  studies  on  the  effects 
of  menopause. 

Third,  it  establishes  an  Office  of 
Women's  Health. 

Fourth,  it  authorizes  $225  million  in 
fiscal  year  1994  for  research  concerning 
breast  cancer.  This  portion  of  the  bill 
is  similar  to  that  included  in  legisla- 
tion I  previously  sponsored  with  Sen- 
ator MiKULSKl.  In  addition,  the  legisla- 
tion authorizes  $100  million  in  fiscal 
year  1994  for  other  activities  related  to 
breast  cancer— research,  prevention, 
detection,  and  education. 

And,  fifth,  this  legislation  requires 
more  extensive  research  on 
osteoporosis.  Padget's  disease,  and  re- 
lated bone  disorders. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  my 
remarks  on  this  very  important  legis- 
lation, I  would  like  to  address  the  pro- 
vision in  this  legislation  on  the  lifting 
of  the  ban  against  fetal  tissue  research. 
The  vote  I  am  casting  today  in  favor 
of  this  legislation,  which  includes  the 
provision  to  lift  the  ban  against  fetal 
tissue  research,  is  one  I  have  thought 
about  very,  very  carefully.  In  my  years 
as  a  representative  of  Arizona  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate,  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  the  rights  of  the  un- 
born. I  have  cast  approximately  70 
votes  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  un- 
born. I  have  always  acted,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  act,  to  protect  the  sanctity  of 
life.  I  do  not  believe  that  abortion  is  an 
acceptable  form  of  birth  control,  nor  do 
I  believe  that  it  should  be  funded  by 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Nevertheless,  I  say  in  all  candor  that 
I  have  been  torn  by  the  issue  of  the  use 
of  fetal  tissue  for  the  purposes  of  medi- 
cal research.  The  use  of  fetal  tissue  has 


shown  great  promise  for  the  treatment 
of  those  who  suffer  from  such  insidious 
diseases  as  Parkinson's  diseaise  and  ju- 
venile diabetes. 

The  victims  of  these  diseases,  and 
their  families,  have  prayed  for  a  break- 
through such  as  may  be  achieved 
through  research  using  fetal  tissue. 
Since  induced  abortions  are  legal  in 
this  country,  they  ask  why  the  tissue 
resulting  from  those  abortions  cannot 
be  used  in  an  effort  to  save  countless 
numbers  of  lives. 

I  have  lost  sleep  struggling  with  this 
very  question.  The  strength  of  my  op- 
position to  the  practice  of  abortion  is 
matched  by  my  anguish  for  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  victims  of  debilitating  dis- 
eases. In  considering  alternatives  to  an 
outright  lifting  of  the  ban  on  the  use  of 
fetal  tissue  for  research  in  federally- 
funded  facilities,  I  had  hoped  that  the 
use  of  tissue  resulting  from  ectopic 
pregnancies  and  miscarriages  would  be 
considered  by  my  colleagues  to  be  suf- 
ficient. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  of- 
fered last  year  by  Senator  Hatch  to  es- 
tablish a  private  bank  for  this  tyi)e  of 
tissue  failed.  The  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues did  not  consider  it  a  viable 
compromise.  I  had  hoped  otherwise. 
Nonetheless.  I  feel  that  Congress  must 
act  affirmatively  to  support  research 
to  save  lives,  using  tissue  obtained 
through  a  practice  which  is  currently 
legal  in  this  country.  For  that  reason, 
lacking  another  alternative,  I  support 
lifting  the  ban  on  the  use  of  fetal  tissue 
for  research  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  safeguards 
in  this  legislation  remove  any  incen- 
tives for  inducing  abortions— either  for 
direct  donation  to  an  ailing  relative  or 
monetary  gain.  I  would  never  support 
lifting  the  ban  if  I  thought  it  would  re- 
sult in  the  creation  of  a  market  for 
fetal  tissue.  The  idea  of  such  a  market 
is  barbaric,  and,  in  fact,  safeguards 
have  been  placed  in  this  legislation  to 
prevent  this  from  occurring.  Only  my 
strong  belief  that  these  safeguards  are 
sufficient  permit  me  to  vote  in  favor  of 
lifting  this  ban. 

In  reaching  this  decision,  I  must  em- 
phasize that  I  remain  committed  to 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  unborn  and 
upholding  the  sanctity  of  life.  I  have 
never  wavered  from  this  position,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  this  action  con- 
stitutes a  wavering  from  this  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  1,  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  re- 
search funding  necessary  to  help 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  cancer,  Alz- 
heimers'  disease,  osteoporosis,  juvenile 
arthritis.  AIDS,  and  other  tragic  ill- 
nesses. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  this  bill 
focuses  on  the  vital  work  being  per- 
formed at  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
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tute.  This  important  legislation  brings 
the  authorization  levels  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  very  close  to 
the  bypass  budget  request.  One  need 
only  look  at  the  grim  statistics  to  see 
that  cancer  research  must  be  a  prior- 
ity. 

According  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  approximately  85  million 
Americans  now  living  will  eventually 
develop  cancer.  More  than  8  million 
Americans  alive  today  have  a  history 
of  cancer,  more  than  half  of  which  were 
diagnosed  5  or  more  years  ago.  More 
than  1.1  million  Americans  will  develop 
cancer  in  1992  alone.  This  year,  more 
than  half  a  million  of  our  citizens  will 
die  from  cancer,  about  1.400  people  per 
day.  One  in  five  deaths  in  the  United 
States  is  cancer-related. 

Like  many  American  families,  my 
family  has  been  touched  by  cancer.  In 
1979.  my  brother.  Michael,  died  from  a 
malignant  melanoma.  I  am  a  cancer 
survivor,  having  been  successfully 
treated  for  a  malignant  melanoma.  My 
wife,  Priscilla  underwent  a  mastec- 
tomy and  6  months  of  chemotherapy 
following  breast  cancer.  Our  daughter 
is  a  survivor  of  cervical  cancer,  and  my 
mother  is  a  survivor  of  breast  cancer. 

The  bill  designates  that  special  at- 
tention is  paid  to  cancer  control  activi- 
ties in  the  areas  of  breast,  cervical  and 
prostate  cancer.  Breast  cancer  is  one 
area  in  which  we  are  actually  losing 
ground.  In  1992,  the  American  Cancer 
Society  estimated  that  1  in  10  Amer- 
ican women  would  develop  breast  can- 
cer. This  year,  it  is  one  in  nine. 

Last  year,  three  of  our  colleagues 
bravely  came  forward  to  announce  they 
have  undergone  treatment  for  prostate 
cancer.  This  is  one  of  the  most  prevent- 
able and  treatable  forms  of  cancer.  Es- 
timates show  that  the  5-year  survival 
rate  for  prostate  cancer  is  88  percent. 

While  these  earmarks  bring  attention 
to  needed  research  with  regard  to  these 
specific  forms  of  cancer,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute may  be  forced  to  reprogram  funds 
from  general  cancer  research  in  order 
to  meet  all  the  required  research  man- 
dated in  this  bill.  The  end  result  could 
mean  that  less  research  is  performed 
on  gene  therapy,  lung  cancer  in 
women,  or  clinical  trials  of  potentially 
lifesaving  vaccines. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  mandates 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Center 
for  Sleep  Disorders  within  the  National 
Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  there  are  many 
benefits  in  establishing  this  center. 
However,  this  unfunded  mandate  will 
force  officials  at  that  institute  to  re- 
program  needed  research  dollars  to 
meet  this  requirement.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate would  address  the  issue  of  un- 
funded, congressionally  mandated  re- 
search during  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

I  am  also  extremely  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  an  Ethics  Review 
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Panel,  which  will  have  the  unprece- 
dented authority  to  overrule  the 
awarding  of  medical  research  grants 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  deems  unethical.  Last 
year,  the  Department  of  Justice  issued 
a  statement  indicating  it  believes  this 
provision  is  unconstitutional  under  the 
appointments  clause.  That  is  reason 
enough  to  oppose  the  establishment  of 
this  panel. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  I  simply 
oppose  the  concept.  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  our  Na- 
tion's medical  authority.  We  entrust  in 
her  the  authority  to  make  medical  de- 
cisions each  day.  If  we  permit  this 
panel  to  overrule  her  on  research 
grants,  where  will  it  stop?  I  am  very 
concerned  that  the  panel  may  be  high- 
ly political  in  nature  and  accountable 
to  no  one. 

On  balance,  however,  this  legislation 
will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  in  Ameri- 
ca's fight  against  cancer  and  other  dis- 
eases. With  the  concerns  I  have  out- 
lined, I  will  support  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  being  told 
you  have  cancer  can  be  a  very  frighten- 
ing experience.  The  so-called  C-word  is 
one  of  the  most  dreaded  in  the  English 
language.  But,  when  it  comes  to  cancer 
of  the  prostate,  that  fear  can  be  tem- 
pered by  the  knowledge  that  your  prob- 
lem can  be  detected  early,  thus  greatly 
increasing  your  chances  of  recovery. 

That  is  what  happened  to  me  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  when  I  was  told  I  had 
prostate  cancer.  I  think  I  can  speak  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, Senator  Roth.  We  both  had  that 
experience.  It  is  the  same  diagnosis 
that  about  132,000  men  will  have  to  face 
this  year.  As  our  population  ages,  more 
men  will  learn  that  they,  too,  are 
among  the  1-in-ll  men  that  has  con- 
tracted the  disease. 

Prostate  cancer  is  the  most  common 
malignancy  among  American  men  and 
the  second  biggest  cancer  killer,  sec- 
ond only  to  lung  cancer.  It  claims  the 
lives  of  about  34,000  men  each  year  in 
the  United  States. 

But,  despite  these  numbers,  we  still 
know  relatively  little  about  the  causes 
of  prostate  cancer— or  the  possibility  of 
preventing  prostate  cancer — or  the  ef- 
fects of  lifestyle,  or  behavior,  or  family 
history  on  the  incidence  of  prostate 
cancer. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  still  do  not 
have  definitive  information  about  the 
beneficial  effects  of  early  treatment. 

Common  sense  would  say,  find  it 
early  and  treat  it  early.  But,  medical 
science  cannot  say  this  yet.  because 
there  has  not  been  enough  research. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  wjis 
pleased  to  see  an  additional  $72  million 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1994  in  this 
bill  for  prostate  cancer  research. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  prostate 
cancer  is  not  an  old  man's  disease.  Al- 
though it  is  much  more  common  with 


age,  men  even  in  their  30's  can  have 
prostate  cancer — and  often  not  know 
it. 

Because  prostate  cancer  often  pre- 
sents no  symptoms  until  its  advanced 
stages,  it  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "silent  killer."  At  least  40  percent 
of  men  with  prostate  cancer  have 
metastatic  disease — disease  that 
spreads  outside  the  prostate  gland- 
disease  that  is  not  easy  to  treat— and 
disease  that  will  claim  lives. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  by 
providing  additional  funding  to  pros- 
tate cancer  research,  more  information 
will  become  available  to  the  health 
providers,  to  the  victims,  and  the  po- 
tential victims  of  this  disease.  Prostate 
cancer  is  curable.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  action  today— increasing  our  funds 
for  prostate  cancer  research— will  bring 
us  one  step  closer  to  saving  lives. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research  conducted  and  supported 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
[NIH]  offers  the  promise  of  acquiring 
new  knowledge  and  better  understand- 
ing for  more  effective  treatment,  cure, 
and  prevention  of  illness  and  disease. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education  Subcommittee  that 
funds  the  NIH,  I  support  the  important 
Institutes,  centers,  and  research  initia- 
tives authorized  in  this  bill.  In  fact, 
many  of  these  programs  and  research 
initiatives  have  already  begun  at  the 
subcommittee's  initiative.  In  the  posi- 
tion of  ranking  member,  I  know  all  too 
well  that  enacting  the  authorization 
amount  is  not  enough.  Each  year  I 
meet  with  people  from  Pennsylvania 
and  other  States,  that  explain  the  need 
for  greater  funding  in  a  variety  of 
areas  of  biomedical  research.  Because 
of  this  need.  I  have  long  been  urging 
for  a  greater  allocation  for  this  sub- 
committee to  adequately  meet  the 
challenges  identified  in  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  it  is  our  job  in  Con- 
gress to  balance  reducing  the  deficit 
and  investing  the  Nation's  dollars  wise- 
ly. There  are  many  programs  under  the 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction 
that  deserve  greater  attention  and  sup- 
port. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
President  Clinton,  and  the  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations  committees  in 
bringing  to  fruition  the  goals  and  pro- 
grams outlined  in  this  bill  and  I  wel- 
come the  support  of  my  colleagues  as 
the  appropriations  process  begins  this 
year. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be 
recognized  as  the  world  leader  in  medi- 
cal research.  The  past  decade  has 
brought  many  exciting  scientific  ad- 
vances, some  of  which  have  opened 
whole  new  fields  of  investigation.  In 
my  travels  throughout  Pennsylvania,  I 
have  become  familiar  with  biomedical 
research  projects  in  my  home  State 
and  strongly  appreciate  the  importance 


of  such  work  being  conducted  within 
Pennsylvania's  biomedical  research 
community  as  well  as  the  work  that 
has  begun  at  the  subcommittee's  ini- 
tiative. 

Such  research  includes  an  exciting 
pediatric  research  initiative  first  fund- 
ed by  the  subcommittee  in  fiscal  year 
1990  when,  at  our  urging,  child  health 
research  centers  were  created  to  foster 
bench- to-bedside  ^research.  The  pur- 
poses of  these  centers  was  to  hasten 
the  application  of  laboratory  research 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  condi- 
tions that  affect  our  Nation's  children. 
The  centers,  each  of  which  focuses  on  a 
single  theme  or  area  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, have  quickly  become  leaders  in 
the  practical  application  of  new  sci- 
entific knowledge.  Children's  Hospital 
of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital of  Philadelphia  are  2  of  the  19  in- 
stitutions that  have  successfully  com- 
peted for  these  grants. 

S.  1  provides  statutory  authority  for 
the  Child  Health  Research  Centers  Pro- 
gram within  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  authorization. 

S.  1  also  authorizes  new  centers  for 
the  study  of  the  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease among  children.  Cardiovascular 
disease  is  among  the  leading  causes  of 
morbidity  and  mortality  among  chil- 
dren, and  the  proposed  centers  offer  the 
prospect  of  a  focused,  multidisciplinary 
approach  to  the  study  of  such  disease, 
including  molecular  biology,  bio- 
chemistry, bioengineering,  and  genet- 
ics. The  proposed  centers  would  study 
such  subjects  as  congenital  and  ac- 
quired heart  disease,  arrhythmias,  pre- 
ventive cardiology,  and  the  intra- 
uterine environment. 

Such  centers  will  take  advantage  of 
this  approach  to  develop  new  methods 
for  treating  cardiovascular  disease 
among  children.  Pennsylvania's  lead- 
ing pediatric  research  institutions  are 
well  positioned  to  compete  for  this  new 
centers  program.  At  the  direction  of 
the  subcommittee,  these  centers  will 
be  under  way  this  fiscal  year. 

In  1989.  the  National  Center  for 
Human  Genome  Research  was  estab- 
lished administratively  within  the  NIH 
to  support  and  coordinate  our  national 
research  in  the  mapping  of  the  human 
genome  and  the  sequencing  of  human 
DNA.  At  the  heart  of  this  endeavor  is 
an  international  effort  to  map  the  en- 
tire genetic  blueprint  of  the  human 
body. 

One  of  the  most  important  partici- 
pants in  the  human  genome  project  is 
the  Children's  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  was  awarded  a  5-year.  $10 
million  grant  to  map  chromosome  22. 
commonly  known  as  the  Philadelphia 
chromosome.  Chromosome  22  is  associ- 
ated with  at  least  eight  forms  of  pedi- 
atric cancer  and  three  often-fatal  de- 
velopmental disorders.  The  Children's 


Hospital  of  Philadelphia  is  one  of  just 
seven  institutions  in  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  the  latest  phase  of 
this  project,  and  the  only  pediatric 
hospital,  or  hospital  of  any  kind,  to  do 
so.  The  hospital's  partners  in  this  re- 
search are  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Medical  Center,  the  Fox  Chase  Can- 
cer Center,  and  DuPont  Merck. 

The  study  of  the  human  gene  offers 
extraordinary  promise  for  unparalleled 
breakthroughs  in  understanding,  diag- 
nosing, and  treating  genetic  diseases. 
Genome  research  on  chromosome  22. 
for  example,  has  broad  application  to 
pediatric  investigations  into  childhood 
leukemia,  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
some  forms  of  mental  retardation.  This 
bill  encourages  the  NIH  to  give  priority 
to  research  and  research  training  pro- 
grams that  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
basic  knowledge  gained  from  mapping 
and  sequencing  individual  genes  into 
new  scientific  techniques  that  will  be 
useful  in  clinical  settings,  in  research 
on  specific  diseases,  and  in  diagnostic 
laboratories.  S.  1  would  provide  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  National  Center 
for  Human  Genome  Research,  which 
oversees  this  extraordinary  work,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation for  this  reason  as  well. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  NIH 
revitalization  bill  is  its  special  atten- 
tion to  the  health  of  women.  The  1985 
Public  Health  Service  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Health  Issues  urged  us  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  women's  health 
needs.  S.  1  demonstrates  our  commit- 
ment to  this  goal.  It  establishes  a 
women's  health  clinical  research  advi- 
sory committee;  creates  a  data  bank 
for  women's  health  research;  calls  for 
additional  research  on  aging  among 
women;  and  provides  for  research  pro- 
grams on  osteoporosis  and  other  bone 
disorders.  It  also  recommends  $400  mil- 
lion for  research  on  breast  cancer  and 
other  cancers  of  women's  reproductive 
systems. 

The  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  Education  Subcommittee  has 
given  high  priority  to  expanding  fund- 
ing for  research  on  cancers  affecting 
women.  This  past  fiscal  year  the  sub- 
committee's funding  for  breast  cancer 
research  represents  a  48-percent  in- 
crease over  last  fiscal  year. 

One  of  this  country's  leaders  in  re- 
search on  women's  health  is  Magee- 
Women's  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  One  of 
the  relatively  few  institutions  in  the 
United  States  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  health  needs  of  women.  Magee- 
Women's  Hospital  has  worked  for  over 
80  years  in  a  sphere  of  endeavor  in 
which  we,  as  a  Government,  are  rel- 
ative newcomers.  Magee-Women's  Hos- 
pital's comprehensive  breast  care  sys- 
tem is  a  national  model,  and  it  is  insti- 
tutions such  as  Magee  that  will  lead  us 
as  we  attempt  to  redress  our  years  of 
neglect  of  the  health  care  problems 
unique  to  the  majority  of  our  popu- 
lation. 
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Approval  of  S.  1  is  an  important  step 
in  that  redress  because  it  provides  stat- 
utory authority  for  the  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health,  which  has 
been  established  administratively 
within  NIH.  Started  in  1990,  I  have 
fully  supported  funding  of  this  impor- 
tant office  in  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tant and  long  neglected  initiative  that 
it  provides.  In  fact,  since  1990,  funding 
for  the  Office  of  Women's  Health  has 
increased  by  approximately  244  per- 
cent. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  provision  in  S.  1  that  re- 
designates the  National  Center  for 
Nursing  Research  as  an  institute  with- 
in the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  It 
was  just  7  years  ago  that  we  belatedly 
acknowledged  that  nursing  research 
was  part  of  the  mainstream  of  bio- 
medical research  by  creating  the  na- 
tional center.  Now  we  wish  to  accord 
nursing  research  still  further  recogni- 
tion of  its  status  by  making  it  an  insti- 
tute of  the  NIH.  This  recognition  is 
richly  deserved. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  support 
this  change  because  of  the  many  fine 
nursing  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 
Among  them  is  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's School  of  Nursing,  which  is 
invariably  included  in  any  listing  of 
the  best  nursing  schools  in  America.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  to  acknowl- 
edge its  role,  and  that  of  the  nursing 
profession,  than  by  according  institute 
status  to  nursing  research. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reiterate  my 
support  for  S.  1.  The  biomedical  re- 
search performed  under  the  NIH's  aus- 
pices has  enabled  us  to  cure  many  dis- 
eases and  to  find  better  ways  to  treat 
those  that  we  cannot  yet  cure.  Our  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  progress  of  biomedical  re- 
search in  our  country  today  and  will 
impact  all  of  our  lives  as  biomedical 
research  continues  to  yield  many  new 
discoveries  of  great  potential  value  to 
us  all. 

THE  NEED  FOR  GREATER  EMPHASIS  ON  WOMEN'S 
HEALTH  NEEDS 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  address  a  topic  of  great  impor- 
tance to  America— women's  health  is- 
sues. What  are  women's  health  issues? 
The  Public  Health  Service  Action  Plan 
for  Women's  Health  has  defined  them 
as:  Diseases,  or  conditions  unique  to 
women,  more  prevalent  in  women, 
more  serious  among  women,  or  having 
different  risk  factors  or  interventions 
in  women.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  the  sicknesses  which 
cause  death  and  disabilities  in  our 
wives,  our  mothers,  and  our  daughters. 
Medical  research  had  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  diseases  and  illness  as  it  specifi- 
cally affects  women.  It  is  only  as  of 
late  that  women's  health  research  has 
come  to  the  forefront  as  a  field  that  de- 
mands increased  attention.  For  years, 
women  have  been  excluded  from  stud- 
ies,   because    researchers    have    con- 


tended that  pregnancy  and  fluctuating 
hormone  levels  would  alter  their  find- 
ings. It  is  exactly  because  of  these  con- 
ditions that  women  should  have  been 
included.  We  know  today  that  inatten- 
tion to  women's  health  issues  has  been 
a  grave  oversight. 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women's  Health  Research  has  identi- 
fied several  areas  of  women's  health  re- 
search in  which  we  need  to  improve. 
These  areas  include: 

The  alarming  lack  of  information  of 
a  variety  of  diseases  which  primarily 
afflict  women. 

The  failure  to  include  women  in  re- 
search study  populations;  and  when 
women  are  included  in  research  the 
lack  of  analysis  by  gender,  age,  race 
and  socio-economic  factors. 

The  failure  to  consider  modulating 
factors  such  as  endogenous  or  exoge- 
nous sex  hormones,  different  life 
stages,  life  styles,  or  psychosocial  is- 
sues when  designing  treatment  regi- 
mens. 

The  dearth  of  knowledge  about  the 
effects  of  many  drugs  in  women  and 
the  impact  of  age  and  hormonal  status 
on  drug  metabolism. 

The  underrepresentation  of  women 
professionals  in  senior  positions  across 
the  medical  specialties. 

The  importance  of  understanding  the 
changes  which  occur  in  women  through 
different  life  stages. 

We  now  have  an  historic  opportunity 
to  rectify  these  problems.  Today,  this 
body  will  pass  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Revitalization  Act.  Included 
in  this  act  are  several  provisions  which 
will  advance  our  knowledge  about 
women's  health.  In  the  last  few  years, 
the  NIH,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Di- 
rector, Dr.  Bemadine  Healy.  have  made 
significant  movements  toward  advanc- 
ing women's  health  research.  This  bill 
will  compliment  those  efforts. 

In  1991.  Dr.  Healy  began  the  most  ag- 
gressive initiative  in  the  world  to  fur- 
ther women's  health.  Titled  the  Wom- 
en's Health  Initiative,  it  is  a  $625  mil- 
lion, 15-year  project  that  will  redefine 
health  research  at  NIH  and  around  the 
Nation.    The   main   component   of  the 
initiative  is  a  15-year  study  of  160,000 
women  and  the  effects  of  heart  disease, 
stroke,    cancer— most    notably    breast, 
lung       and       cervical       cancers— and 
osteoporosis.   These   maladies  are   the 
major  causes  of  death,  disability,  and 
frailty  in  women.  The  goals  of  the  ini- 
tiative are  to  expand  our  knowledge 
about  how  these  diseases  affect  women, 
further    prevention    of   these    diseases 
and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  ap- 
proaches   for    motivating    women    to 
adopt  healthy   behaviors.   This  initia- 
tive will  provide  practical  information 
to    women    and    their    physicians    on 
therapies  and  lifestyle  patterns.  More 
significantly,  it  will  provide  a  base  for 
more  extensive  research  in  the  future. 
I  am  especially  proud  that  the  Fred 
Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Center  in 
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Seattle.  WA,  will  be  the  coordinating 
institution  for  the  Women's  Health  Ini- 
tiative; and.  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington will  be  a  major  subcontractor. 
Dr.  Maureen  Henderson,  the  head  of 
the  Hutchinson  Center's  Cancer  Pre- 
vention Research  Program,  is  the  co- 
principal  investigator  along  with  Dr. 
Ross  Prentice,  the  director  of  Public 
Health  Sciences.  As  the  clinical  coordi- 
nating center,  the  center  will  be  at  the 
heart  of  the  Women's  Health  Initia- 
tive's activities  and  will  oversee  the 
network  of  45  clinical  centers  involved 
in  the  initiative. 

In  addition  to  the  Women's  Health 
Initiative,  Dr.  Healy  has  begun  an  ag- 
gressive recruitment  and  retention  pro- 
gram for  women  scientists  and  re- 
searchers at  the  NIH.  To  coordinate 
these  programs  the  NIH  has  established 
the  Office  of  Research  of  Women's 
Health.  The  mandate  of  this  office  is  to 
ensure  that  women  are  included  in 
clinical  trials,  are  recruited  and  en- 
couraged to  enter  the  field  of  medical 
research,  and  to  coordinate  NIH  re- 
search into  maladies  which  particu- 
larly affect  women.  S.  1  will  establish 
this  office  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
NIH. 

Dr.  Healy  deserves  great  praise  for 
her  aggressiveness  in  tackling  the  com- 
plex problem  of  women's  health.  Her  ef- 
forts over  the  last  2  years  will  leave  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  NIH  and  the 
Nation.  I  hope  that  President  Clinton 
recognizes  her  skills  and  accomplish- 
ments and  allows  Dr.  Healy  to  continue 
with  her  work  at  the  NIH  for  several 
more  years. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  Re- 
vitalization  Act  will  codify  and  en- 
hance much  of  Dr.  Healy's  efforts  at 
NIH.  Specifically.  S.  1  requires  the  in- 
clusion of  women  and  minorities  in 
clinical  research  trials.  The  need  to  in- 
clude more  women  in  health  research 
was  made  poignantly  clear  by  Pamela 
Douglas,  a  Harvard  Medical  school  pro- 
fessor and  director  of  the  echo- 
cardiography' laboratory  at  Boston's 
Beth  Israel  Hospital.  She  stated: 

There  are  si^iftcant  differences  epidemt- 
ologically  between  men  and  women.  Some- 
where on  a  molecular  or  cellular  or  organ 
level,  there  should  be  explanations  for  those 
differences,  and  when  we  learn  those,  we  will 
not  only  understand  the  clinical  disease  bet- 
ter, but  the  treatment  will  be  better  for  ev- 
erybody. 

Examples  of  areas  where  women  have 
been  excluded  include  heart  research. 
In  the  development  of  several  different 
clot-dissolving  drugs  on  the  market, 
women  were  excluded  from  the  trials. 
Also,  women  were  excluded  from  the 
research  that  found  aspirin  to  be  effec- 
tive in  prevention  of  heart  attacks. 
The  most  egregious  example  of  exclu- 
sion, were  the  first  studies  of  the  con- 
nection between  estrogen  and  heart 
disease.  These  studies  were  only  done 
on  men;  no  women  were  included.  The 
result  was  that  estrogen  was  found  to 
be  harmful  to  men.  and  the  researchers 


concluded  that  estrogen  would  also  be 
harmful  for  women.  Recent  studies  in- 
dicate the  exact  opposite  is  true— es- 
trogen may  be  essential  to  prevention 
efforts  for  women.  As  a  result,  we  real- 
ly have  no  idea  how  many  drugs  and 
treatments  will  affect  women.  We  do 
not  know  how  certain  drugs  react  to 
changing  hormonal  levels  in  women. 
The  requirement  that  women  be  in- 
cluded in  clinical  trials  will  rectify 
this  situation.  As  Dr.  Douglas  stated, 
learning  how  drugs  react  to  the  vary- 
ing physical  changes  which  occur  in 
women  will  help  us  to  develop  treat- 
ments and  refine  drugs  to  help  both 
men  and  women. 

This  act  also  includes  provisions  for 
enhancing  research  on  diseases  which 
are  particular  to  women,  specifically: 
$225  million  for  breast  cancer,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  six  multidisci- 
plinary  breast  cancer  research  centers; 
$75  million  for  other  gynecological  can- 
cers, including  ovarian  and  other  re- 
productive cancers;  and  establishment 
of  a  clinical  research  program  in  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology. 

While  we  talk  about  doing  more  re- 
search on  women,  it  is  important  that 
we  also  do  more  research  with  women. 
S.  1  requires  the  Secretary  to  admin- 
ister the  National  Research  Service 
Awards  Program  in  such  a  manner  that 
will  ensure  the  recruitment  of  women. 
It  also  calls  on  the  Secretary  to  sup- 
port other  various  programs  to  help  in- 
crease the  number  of  women  in  bio- 
medical research— not  just  at  entry 
levels,  but  also  at  administrative  and 
policy  development  levels.  By  recruit- 
ing more  people  like  Dr.  Bemadine 
Healy,  we  ensure  that  these  programs 
will  be  effectively  implemented. 

Mr.  President,  the  women's  health 
provisions  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitalization  Act  are  des- 
perately overdue.  The  statistics  speak 
for  themselves — women's  health  care 
has  been  carelessly  and  conspicuously 
neglected.  Increased  attention  to  wom- 
en's health  issues  is  vital  and  nec- 
essary to  save  the  lives  and  protect  the 
futures  of  millions  of  women  across  the 
globe.  As  a  father,  a  grandfather,  and  a 
husband.  I  am  personally  affected  by 
how  these  oversights,  and  eventual  im- 
provements, may  change  the  lives  of 
the  women  in  my  life.  Mr.  President, 
we  owe  women  an  enormous  apology 
for  the  historical  oversights  made  in 
women's  health  care,  and  I  lend  my 
most  heartfelt  support  to  the  contin- 
ued support  and  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  in  S.  1  which  will  help  to 
rectify  many  of  these  injustices. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  S.  1. 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Revi- 
talization Act  of  1993.  This  legislation 
strengthens  our  Nation's  commitment 
to  excellence  in  biomedical  research — 
an  area  I  believe  should  receive  high 
priority  for  Federal  funding  even  as  we 
seek  ways  to  reduce  our  Federal  defi- 


cit. Our  investment  in  research  aimed 
at  preventing  and  better  treating  dis- 
eases such  as  cancer,  heart,  alz- 
heimer's,  osteoporosis,  AIDS  and  oth- 
ers is  both  humane  and  a  way  to  reduce 
future  health  care  spending.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Kassebaum  for  their  efforts  in  bringing 
this  bipartisan  measure  before  us 
today,  and  I  look  forward  to  its  speedy 
passage  and  enactment  into  law  by  the 
President. 

Since  taking  office.  President  Clin- 
ton has  taken  an  important  step  to- 
ward research  excellence  by  outlawing 
the  previous  administration's  ban  on 
fetal  tissue  transplantation  research. 
S.  1  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  support  re- 
search on  the  transplantation  of 
human  fetal  tissue  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses. Medical  researchers  believe  that 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  Alzheimer's,  Parkinson's,  dia- 
betes and  other  diseases  could  be  treat- 
ed or  cured  through  fetal  tissue 
transplatation.  I  support  NIH  funding 
for  this  important  research,  along  with 
the  safeguards  contained  in  S.  1  to  en- 
sure that  it  does  not  encourage  abor- 
tion. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  major  provi- 
sions of  two  bills  I  cosponsored  in  the 
last  Congress — the  Women's  Health  Eq- 
uity Act,  and  the  Osteoporosis  and  Re- 
lated Bone  Disorders  Research,  Edu- 
cation, and  Health  Services  Act — are 
included  in  the  NIH  reauthorization 
bill  we  are  considering  today.  For  too 
long,  women's  health  issues  have  not 
been  given  as  much  attention  as  they 
deserve,  and  most  research  on  diseases 
affecting  both  women  and  men  is  done 
only  on  men. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  ex- 
pands our  commitment  to  improving 
the  health  of  women  by: 

Requiring  the  inclusion  of  women 
and  minorities  as  subjects  in  clinical 
research  conducted  or  supported  by 
NIH; 

Providing  statutory  authority  for  the 
Office  of  Research  on  Women's  Health; 
Providing  for  a  women's  health  clini- 
cal research  advisory  committee  and  a 
data  bank  on  women's  health  research; 
Directing  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging  to  conduct  research  into  the 
aging  processes  of  women; 

Establishing  a  research  program  on 
breast  cancer  and  cancers  of  the  repro- 
ductive system  of  women  with  in- 
creased funding,  in  addition  to  research 
already  being  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute; 

Creating  a  program  to  support  five 
centers  for  research  and  training  on 
contraception  and  infertility;  and 

Establishing  a  research  program  on 
osteoporosis,  Paget's  disease,  and  re- 
lated bone  disorders. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  highlight 
osteoporosis  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon bone  disease  affecting  older  Amer- 
icans,     particularly      older      women. 


Osteoporosis  is  characterized  by  a 
gradual  and  initially  painless  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  bone  tissue.  As 
osteoporosis  progresses,  the  bones  be- 
come weaker  and  more  porous,  which 
makes  them  increasingly  susceptible 
to  fractures.  The  condition  can  affect 
any  bone  in  the  body,  but  the  most 
common  fracture  sites  are  the  hip, 
spine  and  wrist. 

The  number  of  people  afflicted  with 
osteoporosis  is  overwhelming.  Today, 
at  least  24  million  Americans  have 
some  degree  of  osteoporosis.  At  least 
1.3  million  fractures  a  year— including 
250.000  hip  fractures— are  attributable 
to  this  condition.  Beyond  the  tremen- 
dous emotional  and  physical  toll, 
osteoporosis  has  greatly  increased  our 
health  care  bill,  costing  over  $10  billion 
annually  in  health  care  services  and 
lost  income.  Osteoporosis,  with  its  as- 
sociated fractures,  is  an  enormous  pub- 
lic health  problem;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  emotional,  physical  and 
financial  costs  related  to  osteoporosis 
will  continue  to  increase  as  our  popu- 
lation ages. 

In  1991,  Senator  Grassley  and  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional $62.5  million  for  further  re- 
search into  the  diagnosis,  prevention 
and  treatment  of  osteoporosis.  The  NIH 
bill  we  are  considering  today  author- 
izes an  addition  $40  million  for  expand- 
ing and  intensifying  research  on 
osteoporosis.  Psiget's  disease,  and  re- 
lated bone  disorders.  Combating 
osteoporosis— through  expanded  re- 
search, broad  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation about  osteoporosis,  and  provid- 
ing Medicare  coverage  of  bone  mass 
measurements  to  identify  and  treat  in- 
dividuals at  greatest  risk  of  fractures 
due  to  osteoporosis— will  continue  to 
be  a  high  priority  for  me. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  for  the  provisions  of  S.  1  which 
are  intended  to  streamline  our  fight 
against  AIDS  and  HIV  infection.  The 
growing  number  of  HIV-infected  Amer- 
icans, including  women  and  children,  is 
a  national  tragedy.  We  must  strength- 
en our  effort  on  all  fronts  to  combat 
the  spread  of  HIV  infection  and  to  im- 
prove treatment  for  HIV  and  the  relat- 
ed diseases  prevalent  in  persons  who 
are  infected  with  this  deadly  virus. 

I  commend  Senator  Kennedy,  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  for  bringing  forth 
this  comprehensive  legislation  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  commitment 
to  basic  medical  research,  and  to  en- 
suring that  the  results  of  this  research 
are  available  to  benefit  all  Americans. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
passing  S.  1,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  continued  support 
for  the  legislation  pending  before  the 
Senate.  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  deserve  every  resource  that  we 
are  able  to  provide. 
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I  have  already  spoken  at  length  of 
my  support  for  the  women's  health  and 
cancer  research  provisions  in  this  bill. 
Today  I  want  to  focus  on  an  issue  of 
equal  importance  and  urgency— HIV  in- 
fection and  AIDS. 

Not  only  does  this  measure  increase 
the  authorization  for  AIDS  research 
undertaken  by  NIH  by  $600  million,  but 
it  ensures  that  the  funds  will  be  used  in 
the  most  efficient  and  expeditious 
manner.  Currently,  all  21  Institutes  at 
Nm  are  involved  in  AIDS  research. 
This  legislation  will  direct  the  office  of 
AIDS  Research  to  develop  a  strategic 
plan  to  attack  the  spectrum  of  HTV/ 
AIDS  related  diseases  and  infirmities. 

The  provision  is  analogous  to  the  en- 
hanced mission  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health  which  is 
also  authorized  in  this  bill.  In  my  view, 
such  coordinated  research  efforts  must 
be  supported  and  encouraged  not  only 
because  of  humanitarian  urgency,  but 
also  of  the  reality  of  the  changing  Fed- 
eral fiscal  climate.  We  must  demand  a 
greater  degree  of  accountability  in  all 
phases  of  Government  expenditure. 

By  focusing  our  strategic  planning  in 
OAR,  I  believe  that  we  will  have  the 
ability  to  simultaneously  focus  and  di- 
versify our  biomedical  research  efforts. 
For  example,  coordinated  research  will 
help  to  determine  relationships  be- 
tween AIDS  and  opportunistic  infec- 
tions and  cancers.  This  will  not  only 
help  HIV/AIDS  patients,  but  the  ter- 
tiary effect  will  benefit  those  with 
other  diseases.  NIH  must  continue  to 
remain  the  world's  preeminent  bio- 
medical research  institution,  and  basic 
research  must  be  supported  to  continue 
this  mission. 

Finally,  it  is  my  hope  that  our  new 
coordinated  effort  and  increased  au- 
thorization will  afford  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases to  reconsider  its  decision  to  close 
the  Tulane/LSU  Clinical  Trial  Unit  in 
New  Orleans,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant clinical  trial  unit  on  the  gulf 
coast.  Basic  research  can  only  be  effec- 
tive if  all  phases  of  such  research  can 
be  tested  and  studied  in  the  field.  We 
must  move  quickly  and  efficiently  to 
give  hope  not  only  to  those  infected 
with  HIV  and  AIDS,  but  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

To  underscore  my  concerns.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  letter  to 
Secretary  Shalala  requesting  her  sup- 
port to  restore  funding  for  the  Tulane/ 
LSU  AIDS  Clinical  Trial  Unit  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  February  18, 1993. 
Hon.  Donna  Shalala, 

Secretary,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Madame  Secretary:  X  was  very 
pleased  to  learn  of  your  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  during  the  con- 
firmation   hearing   process    regarding   your 


strong  commitment  to  both  AIDS  research 
and  addressing  medical  conditions  affecting 
women,  a  position  affirmed  in  the  FY  1994 
budget  proposal  for  HHS  which  includes  an 
additional  $1.3  billion  for  funding  HTV/AIDS; 
women's  health;  and  other  priority  research 
and  preventive  care  initiatives.  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in  how  these  additional 
funds  will  be  allocated  because  of  a  critical 
situation  facing  the  adult  ACTU  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

As  you  may  know.  NIAID  esUblished  adult 
and  pediatric  AIDS  Clinical  Trials  Units  at 
the  Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine  in 
1987  The  Louisiana  State  University  School 
of  Medicine  is  also  a  full  partner  in  this  im- 
portant program,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Tulane/LSU  ACTU.  RegretUbly,  the 
adult  unit  did  not  receive  funding  for  FY  1993 
and  is  currently  scheduled  to  be  closed  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

For  the  past  6  years,  the  Tulane/LSU 
ACTU  has  been  a  vital  part  of  the  overall 
clinical  trials  network  through  its  research 
and  testing  of  the  efficacy  of  potential  drugs 
and  drug  combinations  for  treatment  of  HIV 
infection  and  HIV-associated  illness.  It  J)ro- 
vides  a  vital  service  to  the  Gulf  South  re- 
gion, drawing  patients  from  Louisiana.  Mis- 
sissippi, southern  Alabama,  and  the  Florida 
panhandle.  This  center  has  consistently  re- 
ceived high  scientific  merit  scores  from  NIH. 
and  ranked  15th  among  32  units  nationwide 
in  patient  enrollment. 

Further.  Louisiana  ranks  ninth  in  inci- 
dence of  AIDS,  with  an  estimated  30,000  HIV- 
positive  individuals  and  nearly  2,000  reported 
cases  of  AIDS  in  the  New  Orleans  area  alone. 
New  Orleans  ranks  12th  in  total  number  of 
cases  among  American  cities  and  has  51 
cases/100,000.  The  rate  of  the  spread  of  this 
epidemic  in  our  area  is  alarming.  The  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  reports  an  increase 
of  4.1%  in  the  number  of  HIV-infected  indi- 
viduals in  the  Gulf  South  and  a  sharp  rise  in 
AIDS  infection  among  minorities  and  women 
in  the  region. 

Given  that  the  enrollment  of  women  and 
people  of  color  into  adult  clinical  trials  re- 
quires continued  vigilance,  the  high  enroll- 
ment of  these  groups  in  the  Tulane/LSU  cen- 
ter cannot  be  ignored.  I  point  out  to  you  for 
emphasis  that  the  New  Orleans  Center  has 
enrolled  African  Americans  into  clinical 
trials  at  twice  the  average  rate  of  enroll- 
ment in  other  units  (22%  vs.  12%).  We  cannot 
ignore  these  statistics.  Clearly,  there  is  a 
very  real  need  for  this  vital  service  in  the 
Gulf  South  Region. 

Termination  of  funding  for  the  Tulane/LSU 
ACTU  signifies  that  an  important  treatment 
need  of  HIV-infected  individuals  in  the  Gulf 
South  will  go  unmet,  the  general  public 
health  in  our  region  will  be  underserved.  and 
the  highly  skilled  doctors,  nurses  and  other 
health  care  professionals  who  have  partici- 
pated in  this  project  will  be  lost  to  the  AIDS 
research  effort. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Labor,  HHS.  Edu- 
cation Appropriations  Bill.  FY  1993.  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  on  the  Senate  floor  with 
Senator  Tom  Harkin.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy 
of  my  remarks  as  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

It  is  my  strong  hope  that  you  will  review 
the  needs  of  the  AIDS  Clinical  Trials  Group 
and  budget  accordingly  to  provide  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Tulane/LSU  ACTU  beyond  this  year. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

J.  Bennett  Johnston. 

United  States  Senator. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  NIH  Reauthor- 
ization bill.  S.  1. 
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Biomedical  research  sponsored  and 
supported  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  has.  over  the  years,  contributed 
to  dramatic  advances  in  our  ability  to 
prevent,  treat,  and  cure  a  host  of  ill- 
nesses once  considered  untreatable.  Re- 
search currently  underway  at  NIH  rep- 
resents hope  for  countless  Americans 
afflicted  with  such  difficult  itid  debili- 
tating conditions  are  cystic  fibrosis, 
cancer,  Alzheimer's  disease,  and  AIDS. 
I  support  this  bill  not  only  because  it 
will  reauthorize  funding  for  the  many 
Institutes  that  make  this  vital  re- 
search possible,  but  also  because  it 
contains  a  number  of  targeted  initia- 
tives that  will  make  the  Institutes 
more  responsive  to  the  health  concerns 
of  women  and  children,  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency and  productivity  of  our  AIDS 
research  program,  and  provide  safe- 
guards against  scientific  fraud  and  mis- 
conduct. 

While  I  have  always  felt  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  programs  in  this  bill  are 
extremely  worthwhile  and  should  be  re- 
authorized, I  have  also  had  deep  res- 
ervations about  provisions  in  past  ver- 
sions of  this  bill  that  would  allow  for 
the  use  of  fetal  tissue  from  induced 
abortions  in  medical  research,  and  I 
still  do.  But,  as  my  good  friend  Senator 
Hatch  stated  earlier  in  the  debate  on 
S.  1,  because  of  the  President's  Execu- 
tive order  lifting  the  moratorium  of 
fetal  tissue  research,  the  issue  is  now 
moot. 

I  believe  it  is  vital  that  Congress  and 
the  NIH  remain  vigilant  to  ensure  that 
safeguards  preventing  abuse  regarding 
fetal  tissue  research  are  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  I  support  this  legislation  be- 
cause of  the  important  initiatives  that 
it  will  fund,  but.  it  continues  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  monitor 
the  use  of  fetal  tissue  in  medical  re- 
search to  make  sure  that  abuse  does 
not  occur  and,  if  need  be.  address  any 
such  abuse  through  legislation.  Toward 
that  end.  Congress  should  remain  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  diAin- 
guished  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  1,  the  re- 
authorization of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

This  bill  has  had  an  uneasy  birth.  It 
was  rejected  by  President  Bush  twice 
over.  Now,  as  the  second  piece  of  legis- 
lation introduced  in  this  body  in  the 
103d  Congress,  with  some  work,  it  has 
reached  final  passage  this  time  around. 
The  talented  people,  and  state-of-the- 
art  facilities  of  NIH,  enrich  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans.  In  Minnesota 
alone,  NIH  supports  AIDS  research,  re- 
search on  the  relationship  between 
cholesterol  and  heart  disease,  and 
breakthroughs  in  transplantation  re- 
search. 

S.  1  contains  many  Important  provi- 
sions that  reinforce  initiatives  that 
NIH  has  already  begun,  and  carries 
them  into  new  areas  as  well.  The  Office 


for  Women's  Health  Research,  with  its 
strong  commitment  to  research  on  dis- 
eases that  afflict  women,  and  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  tackling  the 
devastating  and  elusive  AIDS  virus  are 
two  cases  in  point. 

I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  1, 
and  I  support  the  provision  which 
would  reorganize  the  Office  of  AIDS 
Research.  This  particular  provision 
was  the  product  of  some  careful  work 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee. I  am,  however,  open  to  hearing 
the  opinions  of  expert  scientists  who 
disagree  with  some  aspects  of  the 
structural  changes  in  the  office.  There- 
fore, when  the  time  comes  to  confer 
with  the  House  Members  on  this  legis- 
lation, I  will  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  our  new  ranking 
member,  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum,  to 
reexamine  the  issue. 

While  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  bill  on 
the  floor,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it,  I  also  want  to  admonish 
them.  My  admonishment  encompasses 
but  goes  beyond  the  NIH  to  all  our  in- 
volvement in  health. 

I  hope  this  year  we  do  more  than 
blindly  reauthorize  all  the  programs  we 
have  created  in  the  past,  and  all  the 
myriad  institutions  we  have  designed 
to  implement  these  programs.  And  I 
hope  we  don't  use  our  imaginations  to 
crank  out  new  specific  categorical 
grant  programs. 

Despite  all  our  best  intentions,  the 
programs  we  have  created  and  the  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  that  administers 
them,  simply  doesn't  work. 
Just  look  at  the  numbers. 
HHS  is  now  a  $590  billion  bureauc- 
racy. Like  Topsy.  it  has  "just  growed." 
From  its  beginnings  as  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  established  in 
the  1930's.  to  the  1950's  when  SSA  was 
transferred  to  the  new  Department  of 
HEW,  then  expanded  to  include  the  new 
consolidated  Public  Health  Service. 
When  HHS  emerged  in  1979.  it  was  al- 
ready loaded  down  with  grant  pro- 
grams. From  1960  to  1980,  grant  pro- 
grams almost  tripled,  up  to  about  500. 
By  1981.  HHS  administered  over  160  sep- 
arate programs  for  health. 

Despite  all  this  money,  and  all  this 
bureaucracy  (HHS  employs  134,000  peo- 
ple!), the  Health  of  Americans  is  erod- 
ing. 

We've  heard  all  the  numbers,  but 
they  are  worth  repeating.  Homicide  is 
now  the  second  leading  cause  of  death 
among  15-24  year  olds.  20.000  Americans 
die  each  year  from  violent  assaults.  In 
1991,  280.000  pregnant  women  were  en- 
gaged in  substance  abuse.  We  face 
spreading  health  problems  stemming 
from  poverty,  poor  education,  and  lack 
of  access  to  care  that  would  prevent  tu- 
berculosis, the  spread  of  AIDs.  and 
other  dreadful  scourges. 

Our  old  models  are  failing  us.  We 
rank  22d  in  the  world  in  infant  mortal- 
ity. Throwing  money  at  the  problems 
doesn't  solve  them.  In  the  District  of 


Columbia,  our  Medicaid  spending  per 
capita  ranks  highest  in  the  Nation,  we 
have  the  highest  number  of  primary 
care  doctors  per  capita,  and  the  highest 
amount  of  Government  spending  on 
health  per  capita.  The  result:  We  rank 
at  the  very  bottom  of  all  States  in  the 
adequacy  of  prenatal  care,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  access  to  primary  care. 

With  constrained  budgets  and  grow- 
ing problems,  we  simply  cannot  go  on 
in  this  Chamber  with  business  as  usual. 
We  need  to  change  the  way  we  think 
about  health  problems. 

We  need  to  examine  the  goals  of  our 
health  programs,  and  revise  the  way  we 
have  designed  them.  We  must  find  co- 
herent institutional  structures  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  people  not  the 
needs  of  politicians  or  interest  groups 
across  the  political  spectrum. 

The  NIH  is  only  one  part  of  this  com- 
plicated Federal  health  bureaucracy. 
Hats  off  to  the  present  director.  Dr. 
Bernadine  Healy.  who  has  developed  a 
strategic  plan.  Dr.  Healy  has  tried  to 
raise  the  consciousness  of  research  sci- 
entists about  how  they  fit  in  the  total- 
ity of  the  health  of  America.  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Healy  that  we  need  a  tech- 
nology policy  that  is  relevant  to  Amer- 
ica's health. 

I  have  asked  NIH  to  study  the  infra- 
structure for  biomedical  engineering 
research  in  order  to  learn  how  this  area 
of  science  fares  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  This  is  a  small  piece  of 
a  broader  technology  policy. 

NIH  should  not  stand  isolated  from 
the  health  problems  of  America.  Nor 
should  any  other  Government  agency. 
We  have  conflicting  policies,  overlap- 
ping jurisdictions,  and  severe  lack  of 
coordination.  In  a  report  I  recently  is- 
sued. "Designing  an  Infrastructure  for 
Health  Reform,"  I  have  outlined  a 
strategy  for  reform  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment institutions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  report  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  busi- 
ness as  usual  in  our  approaches  to 
America's  health.  To  use  a  popular 
phrase  these  days,  we  need  to  reinvent 
Government.  This  will  only  happen  if 
Congress  can  reinvent  the  way  it 
thinks  about  its  role  in  health  policy. 

And  so,  as  I  cast  my  vote  for  S.  1,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  with  my 
admonition  in  mind.  Let  us  be  bold. 
Let  us  be  creative.  Let  us  put  the 
health  of  America  first. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Designing  an  Infrastructure  for  Health 

Reform 

(By  Senator  Dave  Durenberger) 

FEDERAL  FUNCTIONS 

In  order  to  lead  the  way  in  facilitating 
health  care  reform,  we  must  restructure  the 
federal  bureaucracy.  It  must  reflect  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  government  and  be  adapt- 
able to  an  emerging  new  health  care  system. 

The  first  step  is  to  raise  the  visibility  and 
streamline  the  functions  of  government  by 
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creating  a  new  Department  of  Health.  The 
Department  of  Health  will  be  a  cabinet  level 
Department  within  the  Executive  Branch, 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
The  Department  will  consolidate  all  compo- 
nents of  health  and  medical  care  that  con- 
tribute to  the  implementation  of  health  care 
reform. 

The  structure  of  the  Department  will  be 
based  on  an  academic  "campus"  model  with 
five  centers  which  are  policy  hubs  for  criti- 
cal aspects  of  the  health  care  system.  This 
model  will  require  interaction  across  cen- 
ters, each  of  which  will  be  responsible  for  re- 
search, evaluation,  and  policy  development. 
It  will  also  be  designed  to  enhance  public- 
private  collaboration. 

In  order  to  facilitate  decision  making  and 
effective  reform,  the  Department  will  be  ad- 
vised by  an  independent  Health  Reform 
Board.  This  Board  will  also  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  all  aspects  of 
health  reform. 

HEALTH  REFORM  BOARD 

Cost  conuinment  strategies  can  be  ex- 
pected to  become  an  integral  part  of  any 
health  care  reform  proposal.  However,  cost 
containment  efforts  to  date  have  fallen  far 
short  of  establishing  and  meeting  specific 
goals. 

In  order  to  provide  an  independent  group  of 
experts  to  establish  policies  on  cost  contain- 
ment strategies,  a  Health  Reform  Board  will 
be  established  as  an  independent  advisor  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

Although  what  I  am  proposing  appears  rad- 
ical. I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  break  the 
deadlock  on  health  care  reform  and  move 
forward.  Cost  containment  will  be  a  critical 
part  of  any  reform  plan,  but  the  strategy 
must  be  based  on  consensus  development  and 
sound  information.  We  cannot  afford  to  spin 
our  wheels  arguing  around  the  margins.  We 
know  what  we  have  to  do  and  we  must  move 
ahead.  I  believe  the  model  proposed  here  will 
be  an  effective  vehicle  for  defining  our  cost 
containment  goals  and  designing  an  effective 
strategy  that  all  sectors  of  the  health  care 
marketplace  can  embrace. 

I  believe  that  we  should  establish  a  group 
based  on  the  successful  model  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
created  by  Congress  in  1988  and  modified  in 
1990.  Congress  created  the  Commission  after 
several  legislative  efforts  failed  to  close 
major  military  bases.  The  Commission  was 
directed  to  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  base 
closures  and  realignments. 

The  federal  government  will  face  the  same 
types  of  political  and  policy  opposition  to 
critical  cost  containment  strategies  as  we 
faced  in  base  closures.  In  order  to  create  a 
dynamic,  effective  mechanism  for  establish- 
ing cost  control  principles,  a  Health  Reform 
Board  will  be  necessary  to  provide  the  Sec- 
retary, the  President,  and  Congress  with  in- 
novative, effective  cost  control  strategies 
independent  of  politics. 

Similar  to  the  Base  Closure  model,  the 
Health  Reform  Board  will  be  composed  of 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Based 
upon  the  successful  models  of  the  Physician 
Payment  and  the  Prospective  Payment  Com- 
missions, the  membership  of  the  Board  will 
include  individuals  with  national  recogni- 
tion for  their  expertise  in  health  economics, 
hospital  reimbursement,  hospital  financial 
management,  medical  effectiveness,  and 
other  related  fields.  They  will  be  appointed 
on  the  basis  of  their  talents,  not  solely  by  af- 
filiation with  an  interest  group. 
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The  Board  will  develop  an  annual  agenda 
of  cost  containment  issues  and  will  make 
this  agenda  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  the  President  and  the  Congress.  The 
Department  of  Health  will  be  responsible  for 
generating  information  to  address  the  cost 
conUinment  agenda,  but  it  will  be  up  to  the 
Board  to  develop  annual  recommendations  to 
meet  health  care  cost  containment  goals. 

The  Board  will  hold  hearings  on  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  Department  and 
will  prepare  a  report  to  the  President  on 
them.  The  President  will  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  the  President's 
approval  or  disapproval  of,  the  Board's  rec- 
ommendations. The  Secretary  of  Health  will 
be  obligated  to  implement  the  final  rec- 
ommendations unless  Congress  disapproves 
them  within  45  days  of  receipt  of  the  report 
from  the  President. 

I  believe  this  approach  will  allow  us  to  re- 
ceive sound  advice  on  effective  cost  contain- 
ment strategies  that  reflect  the  views  of  the 
public  and  private  sector.  It  will  allow  the 
Department  of  Health,  the  President,  and 
the  Congress  to  review  annually  the  propos- 
als for  cost  containment,  but  it  will  expedite 
decision  making  so  we  can  stop  spinning  our 
wheels.  There  will  be  some  bitter  pills  to 
swallow,  but  at  least  we  can  help  the  medi- 
cine go  down  smoothly  through  this  type  of 
approach. 

CENTERS 

The  new  Department  will  be  based  on  those 
functions  that  government  does  best,  and  be 
structured  to  promote  information  genera- 
tion and  policy  formulation.  The  new  De- 
partment of  Health  will  consist  of  five  cen- 
ters: Biomedical  Research.  Medical  Evalua- 
tion. Health  Resources,  Income  Security, 
and  Market  Reform. 

Each  center  will  be  administered  by  a  Di- 
rector, appointed  by  the  President,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Each  center  will  in- 
clude an  Office  of  Policy  to  advise  the  Direc- 
tor and  to  provide  internal  oversight,  and 
will  act  as  the  principal  liaison  with  the 
other  centers. 

Center  for  Biomedical  Research:  The  fed- 
eral government  has  a  proven  record  in  bio- 
medical research  and  this  function  should 
continue  to  be  supported  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Under  this  new  structure,  we 
will  create  a  continuum  of  information  gen- 
eration through  basic  and  applied  research, 
and  link  this  to  information  dissemination. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  Center  for 
Biomedical  Research  (CBR)  will  support  bio- 
medical research  and  training,  health  infor- 
mation, and  other  programs  with  respect  to 
the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
dise.asss  that  affect  human  health. 

The  Center  will  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  as  well 
as  the  research  programs  of  CDC.  The  Center 
will  be  responsible  for  basic,  applied  and  de- 
velopmental research  and  training  through 
intramural  and  extramural  activities.  The 
Center  will  also  retain  responsibility  for  in- 
formation dissemination  about  research 
findings. 

In  order  to  form  a  continuum  leading  from 
research  to  effective  medical  practice,  the 
Center  will  forge  a  close  linkage  with  the 
Center  for  Medical  Evaluation  (CME).  An  an- 
nual agenda  for  medical  effectiveness  infor- 
mation will  be  developed  jointly  by  CBR  and 
CME  to  effectively  link  new  biomedical  re- 
search information  with  medical  practice. 
Large  scale  clinical  trials,  for  example,  could 
be  supported  on  new  or  existing  technologies 
jointly  by  CBR  and  CME. 

Center  for  Medical  Evaluation:  I  believe  we 
must  make  an  investment  in  medical  evalua- 


tion commensurate  with  our  Investment  in 
biomedical  research  and  medical  care  deliv- 
ery. We  must  also  break  down  the  artificial 
barriers  between  research,  development,  reg- 
ulation and  evaluation.  We  must  also  get 
better  at  using  medical  evaluation  to  sup- 
port our  health  care  reform  and  cost  con- 
tainment strategies. 

The  Center  for  Medical  Evaluation  (CME) 
will  support  research  and  evaluation  on  med- 
ical effectiveness  through  technology  assess- 
ment, consensus  development,  outcomes  re- 
search, practice  guidelines  and  other  appro- 
priate activities.  The  Center  will  also  sup- 
port research  and  evaluation  and  will  de- 
velop policy  guidance  on  coverage  for  medi- 
cal care  services,  long  term  care  and  chronic 
care,  medical  liability  and  on  cost  contain- 
ment strategies. 

The  Center  will  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search (AHCPR).  the  Drug.  Device,  and  Bio- 
technology Regulation  (formally  FDA.  with 
food  regulation  consolidated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture),  the  National  Center 
for  Health  SUtistics  (NCHS),  the  Office  of 
Medical  Applications  of  Research  (OMAR), 
and  the  HCFA  Office  of  Research  and  Dem- 
onstrations (ORD). 

The  goal  of  this  center  is  to  help  develop  a 
health  care  system  that  is  based  upon  the 
best  knowledge  available  on  the  effective- 
ness of  health  care  services.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  critical  to  defining  and  updating 
a  minimum  benefit  package,  for  example.  It 
will  also  be  important  for  developing  effec- 
tive cost  containment  strategies  based  on 
knowledge  about  appropriate  utilization  of 
medical  services. 

Center  for  Health  Resources:  Although  my 
swap  proposal  would  transfer  public  health 
infrastructure  functions  to  the  states,  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  federal  role  in  man- 
power development  and  disease  surveillance. 
There  will  also  be  a  critical  need  to  establish 
a  strong  liaison  with  states  to  faciliute 
their  capabilities  in  public  health. 

The  Center  for  Health  Resources  (CHR) 
will  implement  the  new  public  health  swap 
in  partnership  with  the  states.  Functions 
previously  supported  by  HRSA,  CDC.  and 
ADAMHA  will  be  included  in  the  Center.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  the  health  service  de- 
livery system  will  be  managed  by  the  states, 
the  Center  will  be  responsible  for  conducting 
demonstrations  of  innovative  delivery  sys- 
tems, or  demonstrations  of  services  to  spe- 
cial populations.  CHR  will  also  coordinate 
with  state  governments  to  help  set  public 
health  goals  and  insure  that  the  goals  are 
met. 

The  Center  will  also  assume  responsibility 
for  health  manpower  development  through 
grants,  stipends,  and  payment  policies.  The 
Center  will  work  closely  with  health  profes- 
sions schools  and  health  care  providers  to  re- 
duce disincentives  to  primary  care  through 
school  curricula,  payment  policy  and  finan- 
cial assistance.  The  Center  will  maintain  a 
data  base  on  health  professions  to  assure  an 
appropriate  supply  and  distribution  of  pro- 
viders and  will  develop  targets  for  primary 
care  and  specialty  training. 

Center  for  Income  Security:  Any  form  of 
health  care  reform  will  have  to  tackle  our 
entitlement  programs,  including  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.  Although  the  final  form  of 
these  programs  is  still  to  evolve,  it  is  clear 
that  the  federal  government  should  no 
longer  be  in  the  business  of  micromanaging 
the  delivery  of  care  to  low  income  and  elder- 
ly persons.  The  federal  government  will  pay 
the  premiums  to  the  qualified  health  plans, 
either  directly  or  through  states. 
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Clearly  the  first  step  is  the  reform  of  Med- 
icaid to  a  capitated  national  system  run  by 
states.  We  must  also  begin  the  transition  to 
restructuring  Medicare  to  create  a  program 
that  allows  elderly  individuals  to  buy  the 
same  medical  care  insurance  at  65  as  they 
did  at  64.  We  must  also  create  stronger  in- 
centives to  support  cost-effective  managed 

care. 

To  set  the  stage  for  entitlement  reform, 
the  Center  for  Income  Security  (CIS)  will 
have  the  responsibility  for  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  eligible  individuals  includ- 
ing those  with  low  income,  the  elderly,  and 
American  Indians.  The  Center  will  be  respon- 
sible for  determining  the  appropriate  levels 
of  financial  assistance  and  will  make  peri- 
odic payments  to  eligible  individuals. 

The  Center  for  Income  Security  will  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  HCFA  activities 
including  payment  to  eligible  beneficiaries. 
The  Center  will  be  responsible  for  making 
appropriate  payments  to  states  for  low  in- 
come health  benefits,  and  will  continue  to 
process  Medicare  claims  until  that  program 
is  modified  to  a  vouchered  or  capitated  sys- 
tem. 

Center  for  Market  Reform:  As  I  have  tried 
to  emphasize  throughout  this  paper,  the  gov- 
ernment must  concentrate  on  what  it  does 
best,  and  then  serve  as  a  facilitator  to  allow 
the  market  to  do  what  it  does  best.  Small 
market  reform  is  the  best  example,  to  date, 
of  moving  in  this  direction. 

The  Center  for  Market  Reform  (CMR)  will 
provide  guidance  to  and  oversight  of  State 
Health  Insurance  Purchasing  Cooperative 
governing  boards.  The  Center  will  establish  a 
uniform  data  system  that  will  assist  in  des- 
ignating qualified  Health  Insurance  Purchas- 
ing Cooperatives  and  will  implement  a  sys- 
tem for  the  collection  of  relevant  health  out- 
comes data  that  will  be  used  by  the  Center 
for  Medical  Evaluation. 

The  Center  will  also  act  as  the  principal  li- 
aison with  the  private  market,  so  that  poli- 
cies can  be  developed  that  facilitate  market 
reform.  The  Center  will  coordinate  the  broad 
range  of  i.ssues  that  impact  the  marketplace, 
including  tax  policies.  ERISA,  and  competi- 
tion. 

The  Center  will  be  the  focal  point  for  fed- 
eral-state relations  and  managed  competi- 
tion. It  will  provide  policy  direction  to  guide 
both  state  interactions  and  private  market 
changes.  CMR  will  analyze  productivity  data 
from  other  countries  as  well. 

NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  39 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  Nickles 
amendment  on  the  admission  of  HIV- 
infected  aliens  to  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  would  retain  the 
policy  excluding  HIV-positive  aliens 
for  a  period  of  6  months.  During  that 
time,  the  Secretary  of  HHS  would  work 
with  the  Attorney  General  to  examine 
the  critical  cost  issues  involved  in 
granting  immigrant  status  to  HIV-in- 
fected aliens.  And  the  conclusion  of 
that  6-month  review,  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  and  the  Attorney  General  will 
make  a  full  report  to  Congress  on  the 
cost  implications  of  lifting  the  exclu- 
sion. 

We  need  to  know  the  answer  to  this 
specific  question:  Is  the  public  charge 
provision  in  today's  immigration  law 
sufficient  to  protect  against  added 
costs  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this 
amendment     is     a     reasonable     com- 


promise. I  voted  earlier  for  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  which  would  have 
permitted  the  HHS  Secretary  to  lift 
the  ban  without  congressional  approval 
after  60  days— I  think  60  days  would 
have  been  enough  time  to  compile  the 
necessary  information  for  a  full  report. 
But  the  Kennedy  amendment  not 
having  been  agreed  to,  I  think  the 
Nickles  amendment  is  an  acceptable 
substitute.  It  lays  out  a  series  of  steps 
toward  a  final  decision  on  this  impor- 
tant issue— and  will  give  the  process 
more  than  enough  time  to  address  all 
relevant  concerns. 

I  reach  this  conclusion  on  the  Nick- 
les amendment  without  prejudice  to 
the  decision  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  in  6  months'  time.  I  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  all  the  public  health  au- 
thorities are  unanimous  in  believing 
that  AIDS/HIV  should  come  off  the  im- 
migration list  of  communicable  dis- 
eases. 

I  also  know  that  according  to  all  the 
scientific  evidence,  AIDS  is  not  trans- 
mitted by  casual  contact.  That's  why 
our  last  HHS  Secretary,  Dr.  Louis  Sul- 
livan, and  his  Department  had  already 
signed  off  on  a  rule  eliminating  the 
classification  of  HIV-positive  individ- 
uals in  immigration  law. 

So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
tilting  us  in  the  direction  of  repealing 
this  exclusion.  That  is  why  it  is  espe- 
cially important  for  us  to  have  some 
time  in  which  to  consider  the  objec- 
tions. Dr.  Robert  Windom,  the  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  HHS.  believes 
that  there  are  serious  cost  consider- 
ations involved  in  allowing  the  entry  of 
HIV-infected  aliens. 

Anyone  who  has  HIV  now  may  be- 
come sicker.  Even  if  immigrants  enter 
the  country  capable  of  paying  their 
own  way,  in  10  or  15  years  their  health 
may  have  deteriorated  enough  to  make 
them  a  public  charge. 

Let  us  get  to  the  bottom  of  these 
questions  before  we  set  in  stone  a  pol- 
icy we  may  end  up  regretting.  Let  us 
create  a  reasonable  process  for  review 
of  this  question — and  get  on  with  some 
of  the  more  pressing  tasks  facing  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  substitute,  as  amended  and 
modified. 

The  committee  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed and  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH],  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  15  Leg.] 
YEAS— 93 
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Akaka 

Feingold 

Mathews 

Baucus 

Felnstein 

McCain 

Bennett 

Ford 

McConnell 

Biden 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Mikulski 

Boren 

Graham 

Mitchell 

Boxer 

Gramm 

Moseley-Braun 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Moynlhan 

Breaux 

Gregg 

Murkowski 

Brown 

Harkln 

Murray 

Bryan 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Bumpers 

Hatfleld 

Nunn 

Bums 

Heflin 

Packwood 

Byrd 

HolUngs 

Pell 

Campbell 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Cliafee 

Jeffords 

Pryor 

Coats 

Johnston 

Reld 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Robb 

Cohen 

Kempthome 

Rockefeller 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Coverdell 

Kerrey 

Sarbanes 

Craig 

Kerry 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Kohl 

Shelby 

Daschle 

Krueger 

Simon 

DeConclnl 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dole 

Levin 

Stevens 

Domeniol 

Lieberman 

Thurmond 

Dorgan 

Lett 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Wellstone 

Exon 

Mack 

NAYS-4 

Wofford 

Faircloth 

Smith 

Helms 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Bond 

Danforth 

Riegle 

So,  the 

bill  (S.  1),  as 

amended,  w 

passed,  as 

follows: 

S.  1 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrtLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "National  Institutes  of  Health  ReviUl- 
ization  Act  of  1993". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 
TITLE      I— GENERAL      PROVISIONS     RE- 
GARDING TITLE  IV  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT 

Subtitle  A— Research  Freedom 
Part  I— Review  of  Proposals  for  Bio- 
medical AND  Behavioral  Research 
Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  certain  provisions 
regarding    research    conducted 
or  supported  by  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 
Part  II— Research  on  Transplantation  of 

Fetal  Tissue 
Sec.  HI.  Establishment  of  authorities. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec.  131. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


132. 
133. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


163. 
164. 


112.  Purchase  of  human  fetal  tissue;  so- 
licitation or  acceptance  of  tis- 
sue as  directed  donation  for  use 
in  transplantation. 

113.  Report  by  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  adequacy  of  require- 
ments. 

Part  III— Miscellaneous  Repeals 
121.  Repeals. 
Subtitle  B — Clinical  Research  Equity 
Regarding  Women  and  Minorities 
Part  I— Women  and  Minorities  as  Subjects 
IN  Clinical  Research 
Requirement    of    inclusion    in    re- 
search. 
Peer  review. 

Applicability  to  current  projects. 
Part  II— Office  of  Research  on  Women's 
Health 
Sec.  141.  Establishment. 
Part  HI— Office  of  Research  on  MiNORrrv 
Health 
151.  Establishment. 

Subtitle  C— Scientific  Integrity 
161.  Establishment    of    Office    of    Sci- 
entific Integrity. 
Sec.  162.  Commission    on    Scientific    Integ- 
rity. 
Protection  of  whistleblowers. 
Requirement  of  regulations  regard- 
ing protection  against  financial 
conflicts  of  interest  in  certain 
projects  of  research. 
Sec.  165.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH  IN  GENERAL 
Health  promotion  research  dissemi- 
nation. 

Sec.  202.  Programs  for  increased  support  re- 
garding certain  States  and  re- 
searchers. 
Children's  vaccine  initiative. 
Plan  for  use  of  animals  in  research. 
Increased  participation   of  women 
and     members     of     underrep- 
resented  minorities  in  fields  of 
biomedical   and   behavioral   re- 
search. 
Sec.  206.  Requirements  regarding  surveys  of 

sexual  behavior. 
Sec.  207.  Discretionary  fund  of  Director  of 

National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Sec.  208.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 
TITLE     III-GENERAL     PROVISIONS    RE- 
SPECTING   NATIONAL    RESEARCH    IN- 
STITUTES 

Sec.  301.  Appointment  and  authority  of  Di- 
rectors of  national  research  in- 
stitutes. 

302.  Program  of  research  on 
osteoporosis.  Pagefs  disease, 
and  related  bone  disorders. 

303.  Establishment  of  interagency  pro- 
gram for  trauma  research. 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  CANCER 
INSTITUTE 
Expansion    and    intensification    of 
activities  regarding  breast  can- 
cer. 
Sec.  402.  Expansion    and    intensification    of 
activities     regarding     prostate 
cancer. 
Sec.  403.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  V— NATIONAL  HEART.  LUNG.  AND 
BLOOD  INSTITUTE 
Education  and  training. 
Centers  for  the  study  of  pediatric 

cardiovascular  diseases. 
National  Center  on  Sleep  Disorders 
Research. 
Sec.  504.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
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Sec.  201. 


Sec.  203. 
Sec.  204. 
Sec.  205. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec.  401. 


Sec.  501. 
Sec.  502. 

Sec.  503. 


TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DIA- 
BETES AND  DIGESTIVE  AND  KIDNEY 
DISEASES 

Sec.  601.  Provisions     regarding     nutritional 
disorders. 

TITLE  VII-NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  AR- 
THRITIS AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL  AND 
SKIN  DISEASES 

Sec.  701.  Juvenile  arthritis. 
TITLE  VIII-NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON 
AGING 

Sec.  801.  Alzheimer's  disease  registry. 

Sec.  802.  Aging  processes  regarding  women. 

Sec.  803.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  804.  Conforming  amendment. 

TITLE  DC— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ALLERGY  AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

Sec.  901.  Tropical  diseases. 

Sec.  902.  Chronic  fatigue  syndrome. 

TITLE  X-NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
CHILD  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Subtitle  A— Research  Centers  With  Respect 
to    Contraception    and    Research    Centers 
With  Respect  to  Infertility 
Sec.  1001.  Grants  and  contracts  for  research 

centers. 
Sec.  1002.  Loan  repayment  program  for  re- 
search with  respect  to  contra- 
ception and  infertility. 
Subtitle  B— Program  Regarding  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology 
Sec.  1011.  Establishment  of  program. 

Subtitle  C— Child  Health  Research  Centers 
Sec.  1021.  Establishment  of  centers. 

Subtitle  D— Study  Regarding  Adolescent 
Health. 
Sec.  1031.  Prospective  longitudinal  study. 

TITLE  XI— NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 
Sec.  1101.  Clinical    and   health    services    re- 
search on  eye  care  and  diabetes. 
TITLE     XII— NATIONAL     INSTITUTE     OF 
NEUROLOGICAL         DISORDERS         AND 
STROKE 

Sec.  1201.  Research  on  multiple  sclerosis. 
TITLE  XIII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
Sec.  1301.  Applied     Toxicological     Research 
and  Testing  Program. 
TITLE  XIV— NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF 
MEDICINE 
Subtitle  A — General  Provisions 
Sec.  1401.  Additional  authorities. 
Sec.  1402.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Subtitle  B — Financial  Assistance 
Sec.  1411.  Establishment     of     program     of 
grants  for  development  of  edu- 
cation technologies. 
Subtitle  C— National  Information  Center  on 
Health  Services  Research  and  Health  Care 
Technology 

Sec.  1421.  Establishment  of  Center. 
Sec.  1422.  Conforming  provisions. 

TITLE  XV— OTHER  AGENCIES  OF 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 
Subtitle  A— Division  of  Research  Resources 
Sec.  1501.  Redesignation  of  Division  as  Na- 
tional Center  for  Research  Re- 
sources. 
Sec.  1502.  Biomedical     and     behavioral     re- 
search facilities. 
Sec.  1503.  Construction  program  for  national 
primate  research  center. 
Subtitle  B— National  Center  for  Nursing 
Research 
Sec.  1511.  Redesignation  of  National  Center 
for    Nursing    Research    as    Na- 
tional Institute  of  Nursing  Re- 
search. 


Sec. 


Sec.  1901. 


1512.  Study  on  adequacy  of  number  of 
nurses. 

Subtitle  C— National  Center  for  Human 
Genome  Research 
Sec.  1521.  Purpose  of  Center. 

TITLE  XVI-AWARDS  AND  TRAINING 
Subtitle  A— National  Research  Service 
Awards 
Sec.  1601.  Requirement     regarding     women 
and  individuals  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrrounds. 
Sec.  1602.  Service  payback  requirements. 
Subtitle  B — Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome 
Sec.  1611.  Loan  repayment  program. 
Subtitle  C— Loan  Repayment  for  Research 
Generally 
Sec.  1621.  Establishment  of  program. 
Subtitle   D — Scholarship   and   Loan   Repay- 
ment   Programs    Regarding    Professional 
Skilly  Needed  by  CerUin  Agencies 
Sec.  1631.  Establishment  of  programs  for  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 
Sec.  1632.  Funding. 

Subtitle  E— Funding 
Sec.  1641.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  XVII-NATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
FOR  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 
Sec.  1701.  National     Foundation     for     Bio- 
medical Research. 
TITLE  XVIII-RESEARCH  WITH  RESPECT 
TO     ACQUIRED     IMMUNE    DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME 
Sec.  1801.  Revision  and  extension  of  various 
programs. 
TITLE  XIX— STUDIES 
Acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome. 
Malnutrition  in  the  elderly. 
Research  activities  on  chronic  fa- 
tigue syndrome. 
Report  on  medical  uses  of  biologi- 
cal  agents   in   development  of 
defenses  against  biological  war- 
fare. 
1905.  Personnel    study   of  recruitment, 
retention  and  turnover. 
Procurement. 

Report  concerning  leading  causes 
of  death. 

Sec.  1908.  Relationship    between     the    con- 
sumption  of  legal   and   illegal 
drugs. 
Sec.  1909.  Cost  of  care  in  last  6  months  of 

life. 
Sec.  1910.  Reducing    administrative    health 
care  costs. 
Study  concerning  radioisotopes. 
Medical  technologies  productivity 

study. 
Sentinel  disease  concept  study. 
Congressional     appropriation     of 
federally  supported  disease  re- 
search. 

TITLE  XX— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Designation  of  Senior  Biomedical 
Research   Service   in   honor  of 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  and  limitation 
on  number  of  members. 
Technical  corrections. 
Technical  corrections  with  respect 
to  the  Agency  for  Health  Care 
Policy  and  Research. 
2004.  Technical  corrections  with  respect 
to  the  Health  Professions  Eklu- 
cation  Extension  Amendments 
of  1992. 
Sec.  2005.  Biennial  report  on  carcinogens. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


1902. 
1903. 


Sec.  1904. 


Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


1906. 
1907. 


Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


1911. 
1912. 

1913. 
1914. 


Sec.  2«01. 


Sec.  2002. 
Sec.  2003. 


Sec. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


Sec.  2006.  Master    plan    for    physical    infra- 
structure for  research. 
Sec.  2007.  Transfer    of    provisions    of    title 

XXVU. 
Sec.  2008.  Certain    authorization    of    appro- 
priations. 
Sec.  2009.  Prohibition  against  SHARP  adult 
sex  survey  and  the  American 
teenage  sex  survey. 
Sec.  2010.  Support     for    bioengineering     re- 
search. 
Sec.  2011.  Admission  to  the  United  States  of 
aliens  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus. 
Sec.  2012.  Sense  of  the   Congress   regarding 
action  on  a  request  for  certain 
waivers  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. 
Sec.  2013.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  2014.  Vaccine  injury  compensation  pro- 
gram. 
TITLE  XXI— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec.  2101.  Effective  dates. 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  REGARD- 
ING TITLE  IV  OF  PUBUC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Subtitle  A — Research  Freedom 
PART  I— REVIEW  OF  PROPOSALS  FOR  BIO- 
MEDICAL AND  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 
SEC.   101.  ESTABLISHME.NT  OF  CERTAIN    PROVI- 
SIONS REGARDING  RESEARCH  CON- 
DUCTED    OR     StPPORTED     BY     NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  492  the  following 
new  section: 

•■CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  REGARDING  REVIEW  AND 
APPROVAL  OF  PROPOSALS  FOR  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  492A.  (a)  Review  as  Precondition  to 
Research.— 

"(1)  Protection  of  human  research  sub- 
jects.— 

••(A)  In  the  case  of  any  application  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  for  financial  assistance 
to  conduct  research,  the  Secretary  may  not 
approve  or  fund  any  application  that  is  sub- 
ject to  review  under  section  491(a)  by  an  In- 
stitutional Review  Board  unless  the  applica- 
tion has  undergone  review  in  accordance 
with  such  section  and  has  been  recommended 
for  approval  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  conducting  such  review. 

••(B)  In  the  case  of  research  that  is  subject 
to  review  under  procedures  established  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  protection  of  human 
subjects  in  clinical  research  conducted  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  authorize  the  conduct  of  the 
research  unless  the  research  has,  pursuant  to 
such  procedures,  been  recommended  for  ap- 
proval. 

••(2)  Peer  review.— In  the  case  of  any  ap- 
plication submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  conduct  research,  the 
Secretary  may  not  approve  or  fund  any  ap- 
plication that  is  subject  to  technical  and  sci- 
entific peer  review  under  section  492(a)  un- 
less the  application  has  undergone  peer  re- 
view in  accordance  with  such  section  and  has 
been  recommended  for  approval  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  entity  conducting 
such  review. 

"(b)  Ethical  Review  of  Research — 

"(1)  Procedures  regarding  withholding 
of  funds.— If  research  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  approval  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  may  not  withhold 
funding  for  the  research  on  ethical  grounds 
unless — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  convenes  an  advisory 
board  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  to 
study  the  ethical  implications  of  the  re- 
search; and 


••(BKi)  the  majority  of  the  advisory  board 
recommends  that,  on  ethical  grounds,  the 
Secretary  withhold  funds  for  the  research:  or 

"(li)  the  majority  of  such  board  rec- 
ommends that  the  Secretary  not  withhold 
funds  for  the  research  on  ethical  grounds, 
but  the  Secretary  finds,  on  the  basis  of  the 
report  submitted  under  paragraph  (4)(B)(ii), 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  over- 
ruling the  board's  recommendations. 

••(2)  APPLICABILITY.— The  limitation  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (1)  regarding  the  author- 
ity to  withhold  funds  on  ethical  grounds 
shall  apply  without  regard  to  whether  the 
withholding  such  funds  is  characterized  as  a 
disapproval,  a  moratorium,  a  prohibition,  or 
other  description. 

••(3)  Preliminary  matters  regardino  use 
OF  procedures.— 

••(A)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  an  advisory  board  should  be  con- 
vened for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  through  a  statement  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  announce  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  convene  such  a 
board. 

•■(B)  A  statement  issued  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  include  a  request  that  inter- 
ested individuals  submit  to  the  Secretary 
recommendations  specifying  the  particular 
individuals  who  should  be  appointed  to  the 
advisory  board  involved.  The  President  shall 
consider  such  recommendations  in  making 
appointments  to  the  board. 

••(C)  The  President  may  not  make  appoint- 
ments to  an  advisory  board  under  paragraph 
(1)  until  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the  state- 
ment required  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  made 
with  respect  to  the  board. 

•(4)  Ethics  advisory  boards.— 

•■(A)  Any  advisory  board  convened  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  known  as  an 
ethics  advisory  board  (hereafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  an  'ethics  board"). 

••(BMi)  An  ethics  board  shall  advise,  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  ethics  of  the  project 
of  biomedical  or  behavioral  research  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  board  has  been  convened. 

••(ii)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  statement  required  in  para- 
graph OKA)  is  made  with  respect  to  an  eth- 
ics board,  the  board  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the 
findings  of  the  board  regarding  the  project  of 
research  involved  and  making  a  rec- 
ommendation under  clause  (i)  of  whether  the 
Secretary  should  or  should  not  withhold 
funds  for  the  project.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude the  information  considered  in  making 
the  findings. 

••(C)  An  ethics  board  shall  be  composed  of 
no  fewer  than  14.  and  no  more  than  20,  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  shall  make 
appointments  to  the  board  from  among  indi- 
viduals with  special  qualifications  and  com- 
petence to  provide  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  ethical  matters  in  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research.  Of  the 
members  of  the  board— 

••(i)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  an  attorney; 

'•(ii)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  an  ethiclst; 

••(iii)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  a  practicing 
physician: 

■•(iv)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  a  theologian; 
and 

••(V)  no  fewer  than  one-third,  and  no  more 
than  one-half,  shall  be  scientists  with  sub- 
stantial accomplishments  in  biomedical  or 
behavioral  research. 


■■(D)  The  term  of  service  as  a  member  of  an 
ethics  board  shall  be  for  the  life  of  the  board. 
If  such  a  member  does  not  serve  the  full 
term  of  such  service,  the  individual  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  resulting  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of 
the  predecessor  of  the  individual. 

•'(E)  A  member  of  an  ethics  board  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  from  the  board  by  the 
President  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
or  for  other  good  cause  shown. 

"(F)  The  President  shall  desigrnate  an  indi- 
vidual from  among  the  members  of  an  ethics 
board  to  serve  as  the  chair  of  the  board. 

••(G)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (B)(i) 
with  respect  to  a  project  of  research,  an  eth- 
ics board  shall  conduct  inquiries  and  hold 
public  hearings. 

••(H)  With  respect  to  information  relevant 
to  the  duties  described  in  subparagraph 
(B)(i),  an  ethics  board  shall  have  access  to 
all  such  information  possessed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  or 
available  to  the  Secretary  from  other  agen- 
cies. 

•'(I)  Members  of  an  ethics  board  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  for  each  day  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  board,  includ- 
ing time  engaged  in  traveling  for  purposes  of 
such  duties.  Such  compensation  may  not  be 
provided  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule. 

••(J)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
shall  provide  to  each  ethics  board  such  rea- 
sonable staff  and  assistance  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  board. 

••(K)  An  ethics  board  shall  terminate  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  report  re- 
quired in  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  is  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  congressional  com- 
mittees specified  in  such  subparagraph.". 
PART  II— RESEARCH  ON 

TRANSPLANTATION  OF  FETAL  -nSSUE 
SEC.  in.  establishment  OF  AUTHORITIES. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  498  the  following 
new  section: 

"RESEARCH  ON  TRANSPLANT A^nON  OF  FETAL 

TISSUE 
"Sec.     498A.     (a)    ESTABLISHMENT    OF     PRO- 
CRAM — 

••(1)  In  OENEaiAL.— The  Secretary  may  con- 
duct or  support  research  on  the  transplan- 
tation of  human  fetal  tissue  for  therapeutic 
purposes. 

"(2)  Source  of  -nssuE.- Human  fetal  tissue 
may  be  used  in  research  carried  out  under 
paragraph  (1)  regardless  of  whether  the  tis- 
sue is  obtained  pursuant  to  a  spontaneous  or 
induced  abortion  or  pursuant  to  a  stillbirth. 

"(b)  Informed  Consent  of  Donor — 

"(I)  In  general.— In  research  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may 
be  used  only  if  the  woman  providing  the  tis- 
sue makes  a  statement,  made  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  woman,  declaring  that — 

••(A)  the  woman  donates  the  fetal  tissue  for 
use  in  research  described  in  subsection  (a); 

•"(B)  the  donation  is  made  without  any  re- 
striction regarding  the  identity  of  individ- 
uals who  may  be  the  recipients  of 
transplantations  of  the  tissue:  and 

••(C)  the  woman  has  not  been  informed  of 
the  identity  of  any  such  individuals. 

•'(2)  Additional  statement.— In  research 
carried  out  under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal 
tissue  may  be  used  only  if  the  attending  phy- 
sician with  respect  to  obtaining  the  tissue 
from  the  woman  involved  makes  a  state- 
ment, made  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
physician,  declaring  that^ 


"(A)  in  the  case  of  tissue  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  an  induced  abortion— 

"(i)  the  consent  of  the  woman  for  the  abor- 
tion was  obtained  prior  to  requesting  or  ob- 
taining consent  for  the  tissue  to  be  used  in 
such  research;  and 

"(ii)  no  alteration  of  the  timing,  method, 
or  procedures  used  to  terminate  the  preg- 
nancy was  made  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
obtaining  the  tissue; 

"(B)  the  tissue  has  been  donated  by  the 
woman  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1);  and 
"(C)  full  disclosure  has  been  provided  to 
the  woman  with  regard  to — 

"(i)  such  physician's  interest,  if  any,  in  the 
research  to  be  conducted  with  the  tissue;  and 
"(ii)  any  known  medical  risks  to  the 
woman  or  risks  to  her  privacy  that  might  be 
associated  with  the  donation  of  the  tissue 
and  that  are  in  addition  to  risks  of  such  type 
that  are  associated  with  the  woman's  medi- 
cal care. 

"(c)   Informed   Consent   of   Researcher 
AND  Donee.— In  research  carried  out  under 
subsection  (a),  human  fetal   tissue  may  be 
used  only  if  the  individual  with  the  principal 
responsibility  for  conducting  the  research  in- 
volved makes  a  statement,  made  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  individual,  declaring  that 
the  individual— 
"(1)  is  aware  that^- 
"(A)  the  tissue  is  human  fetal  tissue: 
"(B)   the   tissue  may  have  been   obtained 
pursuant  to  a  spontaneous  or  induced  abor- 
tion or  subsequent  to  a  stillbirth;  and 

••(C)  the  tissue  was  donated  for  research 
purposes: 

••(2)  has  provided  such  information  to  other 
individuals  with  responsibilities  regarding 
the  research; 

'•(3)  will  require,  prior  to  obtaining  the 
consent  of  an  individual  to  be  a  recipient  of 
a  transplantation  of  the  tissue,  written  ac- 
knowledgment of  receipt  of  such  information 
by  such  recipient;  and 

•'(4)  has  had  no  part  in  any  decisions  as  to 
the  timing,  method,  or  procedures  used  to 
terminate  the  pregnancy  made  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  the  research. 

"(d)  availability  of  statements  for 
Audit.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  research  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may 
be  used  only  if  the  head  of  the  agency  or 
other  entity  conducting  the  research  in- 
volved certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
statements  required  under  subsections  (b)(1), 
(b)(2),  and  (c)  will  be  available  for  audit  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  AUDIT.— Any  audit 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
paragrraph  (1)  shall  be  conducted  in  a  con- 
fidential manner  to  protect  the  privacy 
rights  of  the  individuals  and  entities  in- 
volved in  such  research,  including  such  indi- 
viduals and  entities  involved  in  the  dona- 
tion, transfer,  receipt,  or  transplantation  of 
human  fetal  tissue.  With  respect  to  any  ma- 
terial or  information  obtained  pursuant  to 
such  audit,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  use  such  material  or  information  only 
for  the  purposes  of  verifying  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section; 

•'(B)  not  disclose  or  publish  such  material 
or  information,  except  where  required  by 
Federal  law,  in  which  case  such  material  or 
information  shall  be  coded  in  a  manner  such 
that  the  identities  of  such  individuals  and 
entities  are  protected;  and 

'•(C)  not  maintain  such  material  or  Infor- 
mation after  completion  of  such  audit,  ex- 
cept where  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
such  audit. 

"(e)  Applicabiuty  of  State  and  Local 
Law.— 
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"(1)  Research  conducted  by  recipients  of 
ASSISTANCE.— The  Secretary  may  not  provide 
support  for  research  under  subsection  (a)  un- 
less the  applicant  agrees  to  conduct  the  re- 
search in  accordance  with  applicable  State 
and  local  law. 

••(2)  Research  conducted  by  secretary.— 
The  Secretary  may  conduct  research  under 
subsection  (a)  only  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable State  and  local  law. 

"(0  DEFINITION.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'human  fetal  tissue'  means 
tissue  or  cells  obtained  from  a  dead  human 
em.bryo  or  fetus  after  a  spontaneous  or  in- 
duced abortion,  or  after  a  stillbirth.". 

SEC.  112,  PURCHASE  OF  HUMAN  FETAL  TISSUE; 
SOLICITATION  OR  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
•nSSUE  AS  DIRECTED  DONATION 
FOR  USE  IN  TRANSPLANTA'nON. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section  111  of 
this  Act,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 498A  the  following  new  section: 

"PROHIBITIONS  REGARDING  HUMAN  FETAL 
TISSUE 

"Sec.  498B.  (a)  PURCHASE  of  Tissue.— It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  know- 
ingly acquire,  receive,  or  otherwise  transfer 
any  human  fetal  tissue  for  valuable  consider- 
ation if  the  transfer  affects  interstate  com- 
merce. 

"(b)  Solicitation  or  Acceptance  of  Tis- 
sue AS  Directed  Dona'hon  for  Use  in 
Transplantation.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  solicit  or  knowingly  acquire, 
receive,  or  accept  a  donation  of  human  fetal 
tissue  for  the  purpose  of  transplantation  of 
such  tissue  into  another  person  if  the  dona- 
tion affects  interstate  commerce,  the  tissue 
will  be  or  is  obtained  pursuant  to  an  induced 
abortion,  and — 

'"(1)  the  donation  will  be  or  is  made  pursu- 
ant to  a  promise  to  the  donating  individual 
that  the  donated  tissue  will  be  transplanted 
into  a  recipient  si)ecified  by  such  individual: 
"'(2)  the  donated  tissue  will  be  transplanted 
into  a  relative  of  the  donating  individual;  or 
"(3)  the  person  who  solicits  or  knowingly 
acquires,  receives,  or  accepts  the  donation 
has  provided  valuable  consideration  for  the 
costs  associated  with  such  abortion. 

"(c)  Criminal  Penalties  for  Violations.— 
""(1)  In  general.— Any  person  who  violates 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  fined  in  accord- 
ance with  title  18,  United  States  Code,  sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (2),  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  Loth. 

"(2)  Penalties  appucable  to  persons  re- 
ceiving consideration.— With  respect  to  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  under  paragraph  (1).  if 
the  person  involved  violates  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)(3).  a  fine  shall  be  imposed  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  valu- 
able consideration  received. 

"(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

'•(1)  The  term  human  fetal  tissue"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  498A(e). 
"(2)  The  term  'interstate  commerce'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
201(b)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'valuable  consideration'  does 
not  include  reasonable  payments  associated 
with  the  transportation,  implantation,  proc- 
essing, preservation,  quality  control,  or  stor- 
age of  human  fetal  tissue.". 

SEC.  113.  REPORT  BY  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OF- 
FICE ON  ADEQUACY  OF  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— With  respect  to  research 
on  the  transplantation  of  human  fetal  tissue 
for  therapeutic  purposes,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  conduct 
an  audit  for  the  purpose  of  determining— 


(1)  whether  and  to  what  extent  such  re- 
search conducted  or  supported  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  has 
been  conducted  in  accordance  with  section 
498A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as 
added  by  section  111  of  this  Act);  and 

(2)  whether  and  to  what  extent  there  have 
been  violations  of  section  498B  of  such  Act 
(as  added  by  section  112  of  this  Act). 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  May  19,  1995, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  complete  the  audit  required  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
describing  the  findings  made  pursuant  to  the 
audit. 

PART  in— MISCELLANEOUS  REPEALS 
SEC.  121.  REPEALS. 

(a)  Certain  Biomedical  Ethics  Board.— 
Title  ni  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  241  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking 
part  J. 

(b)  Other  Repeals.— Part  G  of  title  IV  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289 
et  seq.)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  498,  by  -striking  subsection 
(c);  and 

(2)  by  striking  section  499:  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  section  499A  as  section 
499. 

(c)  Nullification  of  Certain  Regula- 
■noN.— The  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  part 
46  of  title  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (45  CFR  46.204(d))  shall  not  have  any 
legal  effect. 

Subtitle  B— -Clinical  Research  Equity 
Regarding  Women  and  Minorities 
PART  I— WOMEN  AND  MtNORTTIES  AS 
SUBJECTS  IN  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
SEC.   131.  REQUIREMENT  OF  INCLUSION  IN  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section  101  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 492A  the  following  new  section: 

"INCLUSION  OF  WOMEN  AND  MINOIUTIES  IN 
CLINICAL  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  492B.  (a)  In  conducting  or  supporting 
clinical  research  for  puri>oses  of  this  title, 
the  Director  of  NIH  shall,  subject  to  sub- 
section (b).  ensure  that^ 

"(1)  women  are  included  as  subjects  in  each 
project  of  such  research:  and 

••(2)  members  of  minority  groups  are  in- 
cluded as  subjects  in  such  research. 

••(b)  The  requirement  established  in  sub- 
section (a)  regarding  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups  shall  not  apply  to  a  project 
of  clinical  research  if  the  inclusion,  as  sub- 
jects in  the  project,  of  women  and  members 
of  minority  groups,  respectively — 

••(1)  is  inappropriate  with  respect  to  the 
health  of  the  subjects: 

••(2)  is  inappropriate  with  respect  to  the 
puri)ose  of  the  research;  or 

■•(3)  is  inappropriate  under  such  other  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Director  of  NIH  may  des- 
ignate. 

•'(c)  In  the  case  of  any  project  of  clinical 
research  in  which  women  or  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  will  under  subsection  (a)  be  in- 
cluded as  subjects  in  the  research,  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  shall  ensure  that  the  project  is  de- 
signed and  carried  out  in  a  manner  sufficient 
to  provide  for  a  valid  analysis  of  whether  the 
variables  being  tested  in  the  research  affect 
women  or  members  of  minority  groups,  as 
the  case  may  be.  differently  than  other  sub- 
jects in  the  research. 

"(d)(1)  The  Director  of  NIK.  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
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search  on  Women's  Health  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Research  on  Minority  Health, 
shall  establish  sidelines  regrarding— 

"(A)  the  circumstances  under  which  the  in- 
clusion of  women  and  minorities  in  projects 
of  clinical  research  is  inappropriate  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b): 

"(B)  the  manner  in  which  such  projects  are 
required  to  be  designed  and  carried  out  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (c).  including  a  speci- 
fication of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
requirement  of  such  subsection  does  not 
apply  on  the  basis  of  impracticability:  and 

"(C)  the  conduct  of  outreach  programs  for 
the  recruitment  of  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups  as  subjects  in  such  research. 

■•(2)  The  guidelines  established  under  para- 
graph (1>— 

"(A)  may  not  provide  that  the  cost  of  in- 
cluding women  and  minorities  in  clinical  re- 
search is  a  permissible  consideration  regard- 
ing the  circumstances  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  such  paragraph:  and 

"(B)  may  provide  that  such  circumstances 
include  circumstances  in  which  there  are  sci- 
entific reasons  for  believing  that  the  vari- 
ables proposed  to  be  studied  do  not  affect 
women  or  minorities  differently  than  other 
subjects  in  the  research. 

"(3)  The  guidelines  required  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  established  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization 
Act  of  1993. 

"(4)  For  fiscal  year  1994  and  subsequent  fis- 
cal years,  the  Director  of  NIH  may  not  pro- 
vide funding  for  any  project  of  clinical  re- 
search to  be  conducted  or  supported  by  any 
agency  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
unless  the  project  specifies  the  manner  in 
which  the  research  will  comply  with  sub- 
section (a). 

"(e)  The  advisory  council  of  each  national 
research  institute  shall  annually  submit  to 
the  Director  of  NIH  and  the  Director  of  the 
institute  involved  a  report  describing  the 
manner  in  which  the  agency  has  complied 
with  subsection  (a).". 

SEC.  132.  PEER  REVIEW. 

Section  492  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  289a)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  In  technical  and  scientific  peer  re- 
view under  this  section  of  proposals  for  clini- 
cal research,  the  consideration  of  any  such 
proposed  project  (including  the  initial  con- 
sideration) shall,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  include  an  evaluation  of  the  tech- 
nical and  scientific  merit  of  the  proposed 
project  regarding  compliance  with  section 
492B(a). 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
proposed  project  for  clinical  research  that, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  492B,  is 
not  subject  to  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(a)  of  such  section  regarding  the  inclusion  of 
women  and  members  of  minority  groups  as 
subjects  in  clinical  research.". 

SEC.        133.        APPUCABnJTY        TO       CURRENT 
PROJECTS. 

Section  492B  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  added  by  section  131  of  this  Act.  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  projects  of  clinical 
research  for  which  initial  funding  was  pro- 
vided prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  With  respect  to  the  inclusion  of 
women  and  minorities  as  subjects  in  clinical 
research  conducted  or  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  any  policies  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
regarding  such  inclusion  that  are  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this   Act   shall    continue    to   apply    to    the 


projects  referred  to  in   the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

PART  II— OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
WOMEN^  HEALTH 
SEC.  Ml.  ESTABUSHMEIST. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  2 
of  Public  Law  101-613.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  486  as  section 
485  A: 

(2)  by  redesignating  parts  F  through  H  as 
parts  G  through  I.  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  aaer  part  E  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  F— Research  on  Women's  health 
-sec.  48e.  office  of  research  on  women^ 

HEALTH. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  an 
office  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Research 
on  Women's  Health  (in  this  part  referred  to 
as  the  Office).  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by 
a  director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH. 

"(b)  Purpose.— The  Director  of  the  Office 

shall— 

"(1)  identify  projects  of  research  on  wom- 
en's health  that  should  be  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  the  national  research  institutes: 

"(2)  identify  multidisciplinary  research  re- 
lating to  research  on  women's  health  that 
should  be  so  conducted  or  supported: 

"(3)  carry  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  with 
respect  to  the  aging  process  in  women,  with 
priority  given  to  menopause: 

"(4)  promote  coordination  and  collabora- 
tion among  entities  conducting  research 
identified  under  any  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3); 

"(5)  encourage  the  conduct  of  such  re- 
search by  entities  receiving  funds  ftt)m  the 
national  research  institutes: 

"(6)  recommend  an  agenda  for  conducting 
and  supporting  such  research: 

"(7)  promote  the  sufficient  allocation  of 
the  resources  of  the  national  research  Insti- 
tutes for  conducting  and  supporting  such  re- 
search: 

"(8)  assist  in  the  administration  of  section 
492B  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  women 
as  subjects  in  clinical  research:  and 

"(9)  prepare  the  report  required  in  section 
486B. 

"(c)  Coordinatino  Co.mmittee.— 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  shall  establish  a  commit- 
tee to  be  known  as  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Research  on  Women's  Health 
(hereafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  'Coordinating  Committee'). 

"(2)  The  Coordinating  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Directors  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  (or  the  designees  of  the  Di- 
rectors) and  other  appropriate  entities. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  OlTice  shall  serve 
as  the  chair  of  the  Coordinating  Committee. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  research  on  women's 
health,  the  Coordinating  Committee  shall 
assist  the  Director  of  the  Office  in— 

"(A)  identifying  the  need  for  such  research, 
and  making  an  estimate  each  fiscal  year  of 
the  funds  needed  to  adequately  support  the 
research: 

"(B)  identifying  needs  regarding  the  co- 
ordination of  research  activities,  including 
intramural  and  extramural  multidisci- 
plinary activities: 

"(C)  supporting  the  development  of  meth- 
odologies to  determine  the  circumstances  in 
which  obtaining  data  specific  to  women  (in- 
cluding data  relating  to  the  age  of  women 
and  the  membership  of  women  in  ethnic  or 
racial  groups)  is  an  appropriate  function  of 
clinical  trials  of  treatments  and  therapies: 


"(D)  supporting  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  clinical  trials  of  treatments  and 
therapies  for  which  obtaining  such  data  has 
been  determined  to  be  an  appropriate  func- 
tion: and 

"(E)  encouraging  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes to  conduct  and  support  such  re- 
search, including  such  clinical  trials. 

"(d)  Advisory  Committke.— 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  shall  establish  an  advi- 
sory committee  to  be  known  as  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Research  on  Women's  Health 
(hereafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  'Advisory  Committee'). 

••(2)(A)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  no  fewer  than  12.  and  not  more 
than  18  individuals,  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Director  of  the  Office  shall  make  appoint- 
ments to  the  Advisory  Committee  from 
among  physicians,  practitioners,  scientists, 
and  other  health  p.'ofessionals.  whose  clini- 
cal practice,  research  specialization,  or  pro- 
fessional expertise  includes  a  significant 
focus  on  research  on  women's  health.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  be  women. 

"(B)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  receive  compensation  for  each  day  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mittee, including  time  engaged  in  traveling 
for  purposes  of  such  duties.  Such  compensa- 
tion may  not  be  provided  in  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve 
as  the  chair  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall— 

"(A)  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
appropriate  research  activities  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  national  research  institutes 
with  respect  to — 

"(i)  research  on  women's  health: 

"(ii)  research  on  gender  differences  in  clin- 
ical drug  trials,  including  responses  to  phar- 
macological drugs: 

"(iii)  research  on  gender  differences  in  dis- 
ease etiology,  course,  and  treatment: 

"(iv)  research  on  obstetrical  and  gyneco- 
logical health  conditions,  diseases,  and 
treatments;  and 

"(v)  research  on  women's  health  conditions 
which  require  a  multidisciplinary  approach: 

"(B)  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
such  research: 

"(C;  provide  recommendations  to  such  Di- 
rector regarding  activities  of  the  Office  (in- 
cluding recommendations  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  methodologies  described  in  sub- 
section (c)(4)(C)  and  recommendations  on 
priorities  in  carrying  out  research  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)):  and 

"(D)  assist  in  monitoring  compliance  with 
section  492B  regarding  the  inclusion  of 
women  in  clinical  research. 

"(5)(A)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  pre- 
pare a  biennial  report  describing  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Committee,  including  findings 
made  by  the  Committee  regarding— 

"(1)  compliance  with  section  492B: 

"(ii)  the  extent  of  expenditures  made  for 
research  on  women's  health  by  the  agencies 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health:  and 

"(iii)  the  level  of  funding  needed  for  such 
research. 

"(B)  The  report  required  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  NIH 
for  inclusion  in  the  report  required  in  sec- 
tion 403. 

"(e)  Representation  of  Women  among  Re- 
searchers—The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnel  and  in 
collaboration  with  the  Director  of  the  Office, 


shall  determine  the  extent  to  which  women 
are  represented  among  senior  physicians  and 
scientists  of  the  national  research  institutes 
and  among  physicians  and  scientists  con- 
ducting research  with  funds  provided  by  such 
institutes,  and  as  appropriate,  carry  out  ac- 
tivities to  increase  the  extent  of  such  rep- 
resentation. 

"(f)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
part: 

"(1)  The  term  "women's  health  conditions', 
with  respect  to  women  of  all  age,  ethnic,  and 
racial  groups,  means  all  diseases,  disorders, 
and  conditions  (including  with  respect  to 
mental  health)— 

"(A)  unique  to,  more  serious,  or  more  prev- 
alent in  women: 

"(B)  for  which  the  factors  of  medical  risk 
or  types  of  medical  intervention  are  dif- 
ferent for  women,  or  for  which  it  is  unknown 
whether  such  factors  or  types  are  different 
for  women:  or 

•"(C)  with  respect  to  which  there  has  been 
insufficient  clinical  research  involving 
women  as  subjects  or  Insufficient  clinical 
data  on  women. 

"'(2)  The  term  "research  on  women's  health' 
means  research  on  women's  health  condi- 
tions, including  research  on  preventing  such 
conditions. 

"SEC.  48«A.  NA-nONAL  DATA  SYSTEM  AND 
CLEARINGHOUSE  ON  RESEARCH  ON 
WOI«E!>rS  HEALTH. 

"(a)  Data  System.— 

"(1)  The  Director  of  NIH.  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office,  shall  esUb- 
lish  a  data  system  for  the  collection,  stor- 
age, analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of 
information  regarding  research  on  women's 
health  that  is  conducted  or  supported  by  the 
national  research  institutes.  Information 
from  the  data  system  shall  be  available 
through  information  systems  available  to 
health  care  professionals  and  providers,  re- 
searchers, and  members  of  the  public. 

"(2)  The  data  system  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  a  registry  of  clin- 
ical trials  of  experimental  treatments  that 
have  been  developed  for  research  on  women's 
health.  Such  registry  shall  include  informa- 
tion on  subject  eligibility  criteria,  sex,  age. 
ethnicity  or  race,  and  the  location  of  the 
trial  site  or  sites.  Principal  investigators  of 
such  clinical  trials  shall  provide  this  infor- 
mation to  the  registry  within  30  days  after  it 
is  available.  Once  a  trial  has  been  completed, 
the  principal  investigator  shall  provide  the 
registry  with  information  pertaining  to  the 
results,  including  potential  toxicities  or  ad- 
verse effects  associated  with  the  experi- 
mental treatment  or  treatments  evaluated. 

'"(b)  Clearinghouse.— The  Director  of  NIH, 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice and  with  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, shall  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
program  to  provide  information  on  research 
and  prevention  activities  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  that  relate  to  research  on 
women's  health. 

"SEC.  486B.  BIENNIAL  REPORT. 

"(a)  In  General.— With  respect  to  research 
on  women's  health,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
shall,  not  later  than  February  1.  1994,  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter,  prepare  a  report — 

'•(1)  describing  and  evaluating  the  progress 
made  during  the  preceding  2  fiscal  years  in 
research  and  treatment  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 

"(2)  describing  and  analyzing  the  profes- 
sional status  of  women  physicians  and  sci- 
entists of  such  Institutes,  including  the  iden- 
tification of  problems  and  barriers  regarding 
advancements; 

""(3)  summarizing  and  analyzing  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  agencies  of  such  Institutes 
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(and  by  such  Office)  during  the  preceding  2 
fiscal  years:  and 

■"(4)  making  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative and  administrative  initiatives  as  the 
Director  of  the  Office  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(b)  Inclusion  in  Biennial  Report  of  Di- 
rector of  NIH.— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  submit  each  report  prepared  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  Director  of  NIH  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  report  submitted  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  under  section  403.". 

(b)  Requirement  of  Sufficient  alloca- 
tion of  Resources  of  Institutes.— Section 
402(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  282(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10).  by  striking  'and  " 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (11).  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  after  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Research  on  Women's  Health, 
shall  ensure  that  resources  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  are  sufficiently  allo- 
cated for  projects  of  research  on  women's 
health  that  are  identified  under  section 
486(b).". 

PART  111— OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
MINORITY  HEALTH 
SEC.  151.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  281  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"OFFICE  OF  research  ON  MINORITY  HEALTH 

'Sec.  403A.  (a)  Establishment.— There  is 
established  within  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  NIH  an  office  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of 
Research  on  Minority  Health  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Office').  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  director,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)  Purpose.— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall— 

"(1)  identify  projects  of  research  on  minor- 
ity health  that  should  be  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  the  national  research  institutes; 

"(2)  identify  multidisciplinary  research  re- 
lating to  research  on  minority  health  that 
should  be  so  conducted  or  supported; 

"(3)  promote  coordination  and  collabora- 
tion among  entities  conducting  research 
identified  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2); 

""(4)  encourage  the  conduct  of  such  re- 
search by  entities  receiving  funds  from  the 
national  research  institutes; 

"(5)  recommend  an  agenda  for  conducting 
and  supporting  such  research: 

"(6)  promote  the  sufficient  allocation  of 
the  resources  of  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes for  conducting  and  supporting  such  re- 
search; and 

■"(7)  assist  in  the  administration  of  section 
492B  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  as  subjects  in  clini- 
cal research.". 

Subtitle  C — Scientific  Integrity 
SEC.  161.  ESTABLISHMENT   OF   OFFICE   OF   SCI- 
ENTIFIC integrity. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  493  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289b)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"OFFICE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INTEGRITY 

'"Sec.  493.  (a)  Establishment.— 
""(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  Scientific  Integrity 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
"Office"),   which  shall  be  established  as  an 


independent   entity   in    the   Department   of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(2)  Director —The  Office  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  experienced  and  specially 
trained  in  the  conduct  of  research,  and  have 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  investigations 
of  scientific  misconduct.  The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  this  section  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office.  The  Director  shall  re- 
port to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Existence  of  Administrative  Proc- 
esses as  Condition  of  Funding  for  Re- 
search.—The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
require  that  each  entity  that  applies  for  a 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement 
under  this  Act  for  any  project  or  program 
that  involves  the  conduct  of  biomedical  or 
behavioral  research  submit  in  or  with  its  ap- 
plication for  such  grant,  contract,  or  cooper- 
ative agreement  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  such  entity— 

"(1)  has  established  (in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe) an  administrative  process  to  review 
reports  of  scientific  misconduct  in  connec- 
tion with  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
conducted  at  or  sponsored  by  such  entity: 
and 

"(2)  will  report  to  the  Director  any  inves- 
tigation of  alleged  scientific  misconduct  in 
connection  with  projects  for  which  funds 
have  been  made  available  under  this  Act 
that  appears  substantial. 

"(c)  Process  for  Response  of  Directxjr — 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regulation  a 
process  to  be  followed  by  the  Director  for  the 
prompt  and  appropriate — 

"(1)  response  to  information  provided  to 
the  Director  respecting  scientific  mis- 
conduct in  connection  with  projects  for 
which  funds  have  been  made  available  under 
this  Act; 

■(2)  receipt  of  reports  by  the  Director  of 
such  information  from  recipients  of  funds 
under  this  Act: 

"(3)  conduct  of  investigations,  when  appro- 
priate; and 

"•(4)  taking  of  other  actions,  including  ap- 
propriate remedies,  with  respect  to  such  mis- 
conduct. 

""(d)  Monitoring  by  Director.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  establish  proce- 
dures for  the  Director  to  monitor  adminis- 
trative processes  and  investigations  that 
havp  been  established  or  carried  out  under 
this  section. 

""(e)  Effect  on  Present  iNVES'ncA'noNS.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  inves- 
tigations which  have  been  or  will  be  com- 
menced prior  to  the  promulgation  of  final 
regulations  under  this  section.". 

(b)  Estabushment  of  Definition  of  Sci- 
entific Misconduct.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  report  required 
under  section  152(d)  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  such 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  establish  a  def- 
inition for  the  term  "scientific  misconduct" 
for  purposes  of  section  493  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

SEC.    162.    COMMISSION   ON    SCIENTIFIC    INTEG- 
RITY. 

(a)  In  General —The  SecreUry  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  establish  a  com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Scientific  Integrity  (in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Duties.— The  Commission  shall  develop 
recommendations  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  section  493  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  amended  and  added  by  sec- 
tion 161  of  this  Act). 
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(.c)  COMPOsmoN.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  12  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
from  among  individuals  who  are  not  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States.  Of  the 
members  appointed  to  the  Commission — 

(1)  three  shall  be  scientists  with  substan- 
tial accomplishments  in  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research: 

(2)  three  shall  be  individuals  with  experi- 
ence in  investigating  allegations  of  mis- 
conduct with  respect  to  scientific  research; 

(3)  three  shall  be  representatives  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  at  which  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  is  conducted; 
and 

(4)  three  shall  be  Individuals  who  are  not 
described  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  or  (3),  at 
least  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  attorney  and 
at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  ethicist. 

(d)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  receive  compensation  for  each 
day  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Commission,  including  time  engaged  in  trav- 
eling for  purposes  of  such  duties.  Such  com- 
pensation may  not  be  provided  in  an  amount 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(e)  Report.— Not  later  than  120  days  after 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  containing  the  rec- 
ommendations developed  under  subsection 
(b). 

SEC,  I«3,  PROTECTION  OF  WHISTLEBLOWERS. 

Section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  161  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  Protection  of  WmsTLEBLOwERS. — 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  entity 
required  to  establish  administrative  proc- 
esses under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  establish  standards  for 
preventing,  and  for  responding  to  the  occur- 
rence of  retaliation  by  such  entity,  its  offi- 
cials or  agents,  against  an  employee  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  in  re- 
sponse to  the  employee  having  in  good 
faith— 

"(A)  made  an  allegation  that  the  entity. 
Its  officials  or  agents,  has  engaged  in  or 
failed  to  adequately  respond  to  an  allegation 
of  scientific  misconduct;  or 

"(B)  cooperated  with  an  investigation  of 
such  an  allegation. 

"(2)  Monitoring  by  sECRErrARV.- The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  by  regulation  proce- 
dures for  the  Director  to  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  standards  established  by  an 
entity  under  paragraph  (1)  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  procedures  have 
been  established,  and  are  being  utilized,  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  established 
under  such  paragraph. 

"(3)  Noncompliance.— The  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  establish  remedies  for  non- 
compliance by  an  entity,  its  officials  or 
agents,  which  has  engaged  in  retaliation  in 
violation  of  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (1).  Such  remedies  may  include 
termination  of  funding  provided  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  project  or  recovery  of  fund- 
ing being  provided  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
project,  or  other  actions  as  appropriate. 

"(4)  Final  rule  for  regulations.— The 
Secretary  shall  issue  a  final  rule  for  the  reg- 
ulations required  in  paragraph  (1)  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Revital- 
Ization  Act  of  1993. 


"(5)  Required  agreements.— For  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  on  which  the 
regulations  required  in  paragraph  (1)  are  is- 
sued, the  Secretary  may  not  provide  a  grant, 
cooperative  agreement,  or  contract  under 
this  Act  for  biomedical  or  behavioral  re- 
search unless  the  entity  seeking  such  finan- 
cial assistance  agrees  that  the  entity— 

"(A)  will  maintain  the  procedures  de- 
scribed in  the  regulations:  and 

"(B)  will  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations.". 

SEC.  164.  REQUIREMENT  OF  REGULATIONS  RE- 
GARDING PROTECTION  AGAINST  FI- 
NANCIAL CONFLICTS  OF  INTFJIEST 
IN  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  OF  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Part  H  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  redesignated  by  section 
141(a)(2)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  493  the  following  new  section: 

"PROTECTION  against  FINANCIAL  CONFLICTTS  OF 
INTEREST  IN  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  OF  RESEARCH 

"SEC.  493A.  (a)  Issuance  of  Regulations — 
"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
fine by  regulation,  the  specific  cir- 
cumstances that  constitute  the  existence  of 
a  financial  interest  in  a  project  on  the  part 
of  an  entity  or  individual  that  will,  or  may 
be  reasonably  expected  to,  create  a  bias  in 
favor  of  obtaining  results  in  such  project 
that  are  consistent  with  such  financial  inter- 
est. Such  definition  shall  apply  uniformly  to 
each  entity  or  individual  conducting  a  re- 
search project  under  this  Act.  In  the  case  of 
any  entity  or  individual  receiving  assistance 
from  the  Secretary  for  a  project  of  research 
described  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  establish  standards  for 
responding  to,  including  managing,  reducing, 
or  eliminating,  the  existence  of  such  a  finan- 
cial interest.  The  entity  may  adopt  individ- 
ualized procedures  for  implementing  the 
standards. 

"(2)  Relevant  projects.— a  project  of  re- 
search referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  a 
project  of  clinical  research  whose  purpose  is 
to  evaluate  the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  a 
drug,  medical  device,  or  treatment  and  for 
which  such  entity  is  receiving  assistance 
from  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Identifying  and  reporting  to  the  di- 
rector.—The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
the  standards  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  specify  that  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
assistance  from  the  Secretary  for  the  project 
involved,  an  entity  described  in  such  sub- 
section is  required— 

"(A)  to  have  in  effect  at  the  time  the  en- 
tity applies  for  the  assistance  and  through- 
out the  period  during  which  the  assistance  is 
received,  a  process  for  identifying  such  fi- 
nancial interests  as  defined  in  paragraph  (1) 
that  exist  regarding  the  project;  and 

"(B)  to  report  to  the  Director  such  finan- 
cial interest  as  defined  in  paragraph  (I)  iden- 
tified by  the  entity  and  how  any  such  finan- 
cial interest  identified  by  the  entity  will  be 
managed  or  eliminated  such  that  the  project 
in  question  will  be  protected  from  bias  that 
may  stem  from  such  financial  Interest. 

"(4)  Monitoring  of  process.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  monitor  the  establishment  and 
conduct  of  the  process  established  by  an  en- 
tity pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

"(5)  RESPONSE.- In  any  case  in  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  entity  has 
failed  to  comply  with  paragraph  (3)  regard- 
ing a  project  of  research  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  shall  require  that,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  assistance,  the  entity  disclose  the 
existence  of  a  financial  interest  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (1)  in  each  public  presentation  of 
the  results  of  such  project;  and 


"(B)  may  take  such  other  actions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(6)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section: 

"(A)  The  term  'financial  interest'  includes 
the  receipt  of  consulting  fees  or  honoraria 
and  the  ownership  of  stock  or  equity. 

"(B)  The  term  'assistance',  with  respect  to 
conducting  a  project  of  research,  means  a 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement. 

"(b)  FINAL  Rule  for  Regulations.— The 
Secretary  shall  issue  a  final  rule  for  the  reg- 
ulations required  in  subsection  (a)  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Revital- 
ization  Act  of  1993.". 

SEC.  165.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  subtitle  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  that  occurs  180  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  final  rule  required  under  section 
493(f)(4)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended  by  sections  161  and  163.  is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  Agreements  as  a  Condition  of  Fund- 
ing.—The  requirements  of  subsection  (0(5)  of 
section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  by  sections  161  and  163.  with  re- 
spect to  agreements  as  a  condition  of  fund- 
ing shall  not  be  effective  in  the  case  of 
projects  of  research  for  which  initial  funding 
under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  was  pro- 
vided prior  to  the  effective  date  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

TITLE  n— NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH  IN  GENERAL 

SEC.  201.  HEALTH  PROMOTION  RESEARCH  DIS- 
SEMINAIION. 

Section  402(f)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  282(f))  is  amended  by  striking 
"other  public  and  private  entities."  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  and  inserting 
"other  public  and  private  entities,  including 
elementary,  secondary,  and  post-secondary 
schools.  The  Associate  Director  shall — 

"(1)  annually  review  the  efficacy  of  exist- 
ing policies  and  techniques  used  by  the  na- 
tional research  institutes  to  disseminate  the 
results  of  disease  prevention  and  behavioral 
research  programs; 

"(2)  recommend,  coordinate,  and  oversee 
the  modification  or  reconstruction  of  such 
policies  and  techniques  to  ensure  maximum 
dissemination,  using  advanced  technologies 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  of  re- 
search results  to  such  entitles;  and 

"(3)  annually  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  a  report  concerning  the  pre- 
vention and  dissemination  activities  under- 
taken by  the  Associate  Director,  including— 

"(A)  a  summary  of  the  Associate  Director's 
review  of  existing  dissemination  policies  and 
techniques  together  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment concerning  any  modification  or  re- 
structuring, or  recommendations  for  modi- 
fication or  restructuring,  of  such  policies 
and  techniques;  and 

"(B)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures made  for  the  prevention  and  dissemina- 
tion activities  reported  on  and  the  personnel 
used  In  connection  with  such  activities.". 

SEC.  203.  PROGRAMS  FOR  INCREASED  SUPPORT 
REGARDING  CERTAIN  STATES  AND 
RESEARCHERS. 

Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  282)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)(A)  In  the  case  of  entitles  described 
In  subparagraph  (B).  the  Director  of  NIH, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Research  Resources,  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  such  entitles  In  obtaining  funds  from 
the  national  research  Institutes  for  conduct- 
ing biomedical  and  behavioral  research. 
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"(B)  The  entities  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  are  entitles  that  conduct  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  and  are  lo- 
cated in  a  State  in  which  the  aggregate  suc- 
cess rate  for  applications  to  the  national  re- 
search Institutes  for  assistance  for  such  re- 
search by  the  entities  in  the  State  has  his- 
torically constituted  a  low  success  rate  of 
obtaining  such  funds,  relative  to  such  aggre- 
gate rate  for  such  entities  in  other  States. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  enhancing  competi- 
tiveness for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Director  of  NIH.  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram established  under  such  subparagraph, 
may— 

"(i)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  en- 
titles Involved.  Including  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  applications  for 
obtaining  funds  from  the  national  research 
Institutes; 

"(11)  assist  the  entitles  In  developing  a  plan 
for  biomedical  or  behavioral  research  propos- 
als; and 

"(Hi)  assist  the  entities  in  implementing 
such  plan. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish  a 
program  of  supporting  projects  of  biomedical 
or  behavioral  research  whose  principal  re- 
searchers are  individuals  who  have  not  pre- 
viously served  as  the  principal  researchers  of 
such  projects  supported  by  the  Director.". 

SEC.  203.  CHILDREN^  VACCINE  INITIATIVE. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  281  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  ait  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"CHILDREN'S  VACCINE  INI'HATIVE 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  VAC- 
CINES.—The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Vaccine  Pro- 
gram under  title  XXI  and  acting  through  the 
Directors  of  the  National  Institute  for  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases,  the  National 
Institute  for  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, the  National  Institute  for  Aging, 
and  other  public  and  private  programs,  shall 
carry  out  activities,  which  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  the  global  Children's  Vaccine  Ini- 
tiative, to  develop  affordable  new  and  im- 
proved vaccines  to  be  used  In  the  United 
States  and  In  the  developing  world  that  will 
Increase  the  efficacy  and  efficiency  of  the 
prevention  of  infectious  diseases.  In  carrying 
out  such  activities,  the  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  develop  and  make 
available  vaccines  that  require  fewer  con- 
tacts to  deliver,  that  can  be  given  early  In 
life,  that  provide  long  lasting  protection, 
that  obviate  refrigeration,  needles  and  sy- 
ringes, and  that  protect  against  a  larger 
number  of  diseases. 

"(b)  Report.— In  the  report  required  In 
section  2104,  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  the  National  Vaccine  Pro- 
gram under  title  XXI.  shall  Include  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  activities  and  the 
progress  made  In  Implementing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  achieving  Its  goals. 

"(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
In  addition  to  any  other  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  activities  of  the  type 
described  in  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1995  and  1996.". 

SEC,  204.  PLAN    FOR   USE   OF  ANIMALS    IN   RE- 
SEARCH. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  203  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 


"PLAN  FOR  USE  OF  ANIMALS  IN  RESEARCH 
"Sec.  404A.  (a)  The  Director  of  NIH,  after 
consultation  with  the  committee  established 
under  subsection  (e),  shall  prepare  a  plan— 

"(1)  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  conduct  or  support  research  into — 

"(A)  methods  of  biomedical  research  and 
experimentation  that  do  not  require  the  use 
of  animals; 

"(B)  methods  of  such  research  and  experi- 
mentation that  reduce  the  number  of  ani- 
mals used  in  such  research;  and 

"(C)  methods  of  such  research  and  experi- 
mentation that  produce  less  pain  and  dis- 
tress in  such  animals; 

"(2)  for  establishing  the  validity  and  reli- 
ability of  the  methods  described  in  para- 
graph (1); 

"(3)  for  encouraging  the  acceptance  by  the 
scientific  community  of  such  methods  that 
have  been  found  to  be  valid  and  reliable;  and 
"(4)  for  training  scientists  In  the  use  of 
such  methods  that  have  been  found  to  be 
valid  and  reliable. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  October  1.  1993.  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate, 
the  plan  required  In  subsection  (a)  and  shall 
begin  Implementation  of  the  plan. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  periodically 
review,  and  as  appropriate,  make  revisions  In 
the  plan  required  under  subsection  (a).  A  de- 
scription of  any  revision  made- in  the  plan 
shall  be  included  in  the  first  biennial  report 
under  section  403  that  Is  submitted  after  the 
revision  is  made. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  convey  to 
scientists  and  others  who  use  animals  in  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  or  experimen- 
tation information  respecting  the  methods 
found  to  be  valid  and  reliable  under  sub- 
section (a)(2). 

"(e)(1)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  a 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  on  the  Use  of  Ani- 
mals in  Research  (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  'Committee'). 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  provide  advice  to 
the  Director  of  NIH  on  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  required  in  subsection  (a). 
"(3)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of— 
"(A)  the  Directors  of  each  of  the  national 
research  Institutes  and  the  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Research  Resources  (or  the  des- 
ignees of  such  Directors);  and 

"(B)  representatives  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  such  additional  agencies  as  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  determines  to  be  appropriate.", 
(b)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.— Section  4  of 
the  Health  Research  Extension  Act  of  1985 
(Public  Law  99-158;  99  Stat.  880)  is  repealed. 

SEC,  205.  INCREASED  PARTICIPA'nON  OF  WOMEN 

AND      MEMBERS      OF      UNDERREP- 

RESENTED    MINORITIES    IN    FIELDS 

OF   BIOMEDICAL   AND   BEHAVIORAL 

RESEARCa 

Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act,  as  amended  by  section  202  of  this  Act.  Is 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  and  the  Directors  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
may  conduct  and  support  programs  for  re- 
search, research  training,  recruitment,  and 
other  activities  to  provide  for  an  Increase  In 
the  number  of  women  and  members  of  under- 


represented  minority  groups  In  the  fields  of 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research.". 

SEC.  206.  REQUIREMENTS  REGARDING  SURVEYS 
OF  SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  204  of 
this  Act.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"RECJUIREMENTS  REGARDING  SURVEYS  OF 
SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR 

"Sec.  404B.  With  respect  to  any  survey  of 
human  sexual  behavior  proposed  to  be  con- 
ducted or  supported  through  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  survey  may  not  be 
carried  out  unless — 

"(1)  the  proposal  has  undergone  review  in 
accordance  with  any  applicable  requirements 
of  sections  491  and  492;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary.  In  accordance  with  sec-       ^ 
Hon  492A,  makes  a  determination  that  the 
information  expected  to  be  obtained  through 
the  survey  will  assist— 

"(A)  In  reducing  the  incidence  of  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  the  incidence  of  infec- 
tion with  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus,  or  the  Incidence  of  any  other  Infec- 
tious disease;  or 

"(B)  In  Improving  reproductive  health  or 
other  conditions  of  health.". 

SEC.  207.  DISCRETIONARY  FUND  OF  DIRECTOB 
OF  NA'nONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH. 

Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  205  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)(l)  There  is  established  a  fund,  consist- 
ing of  amounts  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (3)  and  made  available  for  the  fund,  for 
use  by  the  Director  of  NIH  to  carry  out  the 
activities  authorized  in  this  Act  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  The  purposes  for 
which  such  fund  may  be  expended  include— 

"(A)  providing  for  research  on  matters 
that  have  not  received  significant  funding 
relative  to  other  matters,  responding  to  new 
Issues  and  scientific  emergencies,  and  acting 
on  research  opportunities  of  high  priority; 

"(B)  supporting  research  that  is  not  exclu- 
sively within  the  authority  of  any  single 
agency  of  such  Institutes;  and 

"(C)  purchasing  or  renting  equipment  and 
quarters  for  activities  of  such  Institutes. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  February  10  of  each  fis- 
cal year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  describing  the  activities  un- 
dertaken and  expenditures  made  under  this 
section  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
report  may  contain  such  comments  of  the 
Secretary  regarding  this  section  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.". 

SEC.  206.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Term  of  Office  for  Members  of  Advi- 
sory-Councils.— Section  406(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  284a(c))  is 
amended  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
"until  a  successor  has  been  appointed"  and 
inserting  the  following:  "for  180  days  after 
the  date  of  such  expiration". 

(b)  LrrERACY  Requirements.— Section 
402(e)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  282(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  the  period 
and  Inserting  '";  and";  and 
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(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  ensure  that,  after  January  1.  1994.  at 
least  one-half  of  all  new  or  revised  health 
education  and  promotion  materials  devel- 
oped or  funded  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  in  a  form  that  does  not  exceed  a 
level  of  functional  literacy,  as  defined  in  the 
National  Literacy  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law 
102-73).". 

(c)  Day  Care  Regarding  Children  of  Em- 
ployees.—Section  402  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  207  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection; 

"(iXl)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  establish  a 
program  to  provide  day  care  service  for  the 
employees  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  similar  to  those  services  provided  by 
other  Federal  agencies  (including  the  avail- 
ability of  day  care  service  on  a  24-hour-a-day 
basis). 

"(2)  Any  day  care  provider  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  establish  a  sliding 
scale  of  fees  that  takes  into  consideration 
the  income  and  needs  of  the  employee. 

"(3)  For  purposes  regarding  the  provision 
of  day  care  service,  the  Director  of  NIH  may 
enter  into  rental  or  lease  purchase  agree- 
ments.". 

TITLE     m— GENERAL     PROVISIONS     RE- 
SPECTING NATIONAL  RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTES 
SEC.  301.  APPOINTMENT  AND  AUTHORITY  OF  DI- 
REC-TORS  of  NATIONAL  RESEARCH 

institutes. 

(a)  estabushment  of  general  authortty 
Regarding  Direct  funding.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL— Section  405(bK2)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
284(b)(2))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  shall  receive  from  the  President  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  di- 
rectly all  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  by  the  Insti- 
tute.". 

(2)  CONFORMING  AMENDME.NT.— Section 
4I3(bK9)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  285a-2(b)(9))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "(A)"  after  "(9)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "advisory  council:"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  "advisory  coun- 
cil.". 

(b)  APPOINTMENT  AND  DURATION  OF  TECH- 
NICAL AND  Scientific  Peer  Review  Groups — 
Section  405(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  284(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  may.  in  consultation  with  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Institute  and  with  the  ai)- 
proval  of  the  Director  of  NIH— 

"(A)  establish  technical  and  scientific  peer 
review  groups  in  addition  to  those  appointed 
under  section  402(b)(6):  and 

"(B)  appoint  the  members  of  peer  review 
groups  established  under  subparagraph  (A): 
and":  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  and  below  paragraph  (4) 
the  following: 

"The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  duration  of  a  peer  review 
group  appointed  under  paragraph  (3).". 

SEC.  302.  PROGRAM  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
OSTEOPOROSIS.  PAGET^  DISEASE, 
AND  RELATED  BONE  DISORDERS. 

Part  B  of  title  rv  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  284  et  seq.).  as  amend- 


ed by  section  121(b)  of  Public  Law  102-321  (106 
Stat.  358),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"RESEARCH  ON  OSTEOPOROSIS,  PAOET'S 
DISEASE.  AND  RELATED  BONE  DISORDERS 

"Sec.  410.  (a)  Establishment.— The  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases,  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Diabetes,  Digestive  and  Kidney 
Diseases,  and  the  National  Institute  of  Den- 
tal Research,  shall  expand  and  intensify  the 
programs  of  such  Institutes  with  respect  to 
research  and  related  activities  concerning 
osteoporosis.  Pagefs  disease,  and  related 
bone  disorders. 

"(b)  Coordination.— The  Directors  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  jointly  coordinate 
the  programs  referred  to  in  such  subsection 
and  consult  with  the  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal Diseases  Interagency  Coordinating 
Committee  and  the  Interagency  Task  Force 
on  Aging  Research. 

"(c)  Information  Clearinghouse.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  order  to  assist  in  car- 
rying out  the  purpose  described  in  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  information  clearing- 
house on  osteoporosis  and  related  bone  dis- 
orders to  facilitate  and  enhance  knowledge 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  health  pro- 
fessionals, patients,  and  the  public  through 
the  effective  dissemination  of  information. 

"(2)  Establishment  through  grant  or 
contract. — For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
paragraph  (1).  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  enter 
into  a  grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or  con- 
tract with  a  nonprofit  private  entity  in- 
volved in  activities  regarding  the  prevention 
and  control  of  osteoporosis  and  related  bone 
disorders. 

"(d)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
For  the  puri)ose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  and  1996". 

SEC.  303.  ESTABLISHMENT      OF      INTERAGENCY 
PROGRAM  FOR  TRAUMA  RESEARCH. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  XII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300d  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
part: 

"Part  E— Interagency  Program  for 
Trauma  Research 
"sec.  1251.  establishment  of  program. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Director'),  shall  establish  a 
comprehensive  program  of  conducting  basic 
and  clinical  research  on  trauma  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Program'). 
The  Program  shall  include  research  regard- 
ing the  diagnosis,  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
and  general  management  of  trauma. 

(b)  Plan  for  Program.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Director,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Trauma  Research  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Committee  established 
under  subsection  (g).  shall  establish  and  im- 
plement a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Program,  including  the  activities 
described  in  subsection  (d).  All  such  activi- 
ties shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  plan.  The  plan  shall  be  periodically  re- 
viewed, and  revised  as  appropriate. 

"(2)  Submission  to  congress.— Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Director  shall  submit  the 
plan  required  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
funds  needed  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1996  to  Implement  the  plan. 

"(c)  Participating  agencies;  C(X)rdina- 
TioN  AND  Collaboration.— The  Director— 

"(1)  shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  activi- 
ties under  the  Program  by  the  Directors  of 
the  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  involved  in  research  with  respect  to 
trauma: 

"(2)  shall  ensure  that  the  activities  of  the 
Program  are  coordinated  among  such  agen- 
cies: and 

"(3)  shall,  as  appropriate,  provide  for  col- 
laboration among  such  agencies  in  carrying 
out  such  activities. 

"(d)  Certain  Activities  of  Program.— The 
Program  shall  include — 

"(1)  studies  with  respect  to  all  phases  of 
trauma  care.  Including  prehospital,  resus- 
citation, surgical  intervention,  critical  care, 
infection  control,  wound  healing,  nutritional 
care  and  support,  and  medical  rehabilitation 
care: 

"(2)  basic  and  clinical  research  regarding 
the  response  of  the  body  to  trauma  and  the 
acute  treatment  and  medical  rehabilitation 
of  Individuals  who  are  the  victims  of  trauma; 
and 

"(3)  basic  and  clinical  research  regarding 
trauma  care  for  pediatric  and  geriatric  pa- 
tients. 

"(e)  Mechanisms  of  Support.— In  carrying 
out  the  Program,  the  Director,  acting 
through  the  Directors  of  the  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (c)(1).  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  entities,  in- 
cluding designated  trauma  centers. 

"(0  Resources.— The  Director  shall  assure 
the  availability  of  appropriate  resources  to 
carry  out  the  Program,  including  the  plan 
established  under  subsection  (b)  (including 
the  activities  described  In  subsection  (d)). 
"(g)  Coordinating  Committee.— 

"(1)  In  general.— There  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  Trauma  Research  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (hereafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Coordinating  Com- 
mittee"). 

"(2)  Duties.— The  Coordinating  Committee 
shall  make  recommendations  regarding— 

"(A)  the  activities  of  the  Program  to  be 
carried  out  by  each  of  the  agencies  rep 
resented  on  the  Committee  and  the  amount 
of  funds  needed  by  each  of  the  agencies  for 
such  activities:  and 

"(B)  effective  collaboration  among  the 
agencies  in  carrying  out  the  activities. 

"(3)  Composition.- The  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  Directors  of 
each  of  the  agencies  that,  under  subsection 
(c),  have  responsibilities  under  the  Program, 
and  any  other  individuals  who  are  practi- 
tioners in  the  trauma  field  as  designated  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

"(h)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'designated  trauma  center' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
1231(1). 

"(2)  The  term  'Director'  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

""(3)  The  term  "trauma'  means  any  serious 
injury  that  could  result  in  loss  of  life  or  in 
significant  disability  and  that  would  meet 
pre-hospltal  triage  criteria  for  transport  to  a 
designated  trauma  center.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  402 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended 
by  section  208(c)  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 
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"(k)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  carry  out 
the  program  established  in  part  E  of  title  XII 
(relating  to  Interagency  research  on  trau- 
ma).". 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 

SEC.  401.  EXPANSION  AND  INTENSIFICATION  OF 

AcnvrriES    regarding     breast 

CANCER. 

Subpart  1  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"BREAST  AND  GYNECOLOGICAL  CANCERS 

"Sec.  417.  (a)  Expansion  and  Coordina- 
tion OF  ACTIVITIES.— The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, in  consultation  with  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board,  shall  expand,  inten- 
sify, and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  In- 
stitute with  respect  to  research  on  breast 
cancer,  ovarian  cancer,  and  other  cancers  of 
the  reproductive  system  of  women. 

"(b)  CooRDiNA'noN  With  Other  iNS-n- 
TUTES.— The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Director 
under  subsection  (a)  with  similar  activities 
conducted  by  other  national  research  insti- 
tutes and  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  the  extent  that  such  Institutes 
and  agencies  have  responsibilities  that  are 
related  to  breast  cancer  and  other  cancers  of 
the  reproductive  system  of  women. 

"(c)  Programs  for  Breast  Cancer.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  or  support  research  to  expand 
the  understanding  of  the  cause  of.  and  to 
find  a  cure  for.  breast  cancer.  Activities 
under  such  subsection  shall  provide  for  an 
expansion  and  intensification  of  the  conduct 
and  support  of— 

"(A)  basic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  breast  cancer: 

"(B)  clinical  research  and  related  activi- 
ties concerning  the  causes,  prevention,  de- 
tection and  treatment  of  breast  cancer: 

"(C)  control  programs  with  respect  to 
breast  cancer  In  accordance  with  section  412: 

"(D)  Information  and  education  programs 
with  respect  to  breast  cancer  In  accordance 
with  section  413:  and 

"(E)  research  and  demonstration  centers 
with  respect  to  breast  cancer  In  accordance 
with  section  414,  including  the  development 
and  operation  of  centers  for  breast  cancer  re- 
search to  bring  together  basic  and  clinical, 
biomedical  and  behavioral  scientists  to  con- 
duct basic,  clinical,  epidemiological, 
psychosocial,  prevention  and  treatment  re- 
search and  related  activities  on  breaist  can- 
cer. 

Not  less  than  six  centers  shall  be  operated 
under  subparagraph  (E).  Activities  of  such 
centers  should  include  supporting  new  and 
innovative  research  and  training  programs 
for  new  researchers.  Such  centers  shall  give 
priority  to  expediting  the  transfer  of  re- 
search advances  to  clinical  applications. 

"(2)  Implementation  of  plan  for  pro- 
grams.- 

"(A)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  en- 
sure that  the  research  programs  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  are  Implemented  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  for  the  programs.  Such  plan  shall 
include  comments  and  recommendations 
that  the  Director  of  the  Institute  considers 
appropriate,  with  due  consideration  provided 
to  the  professional  judgment  needs  of  the  In- 
stitute as  expressed  in  the  annual  budget  es- 
timate prepared  in  accordance  with  section 
413(9).  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  shall  periodically  review  and  revise 
such  plan. 


"(B)  Not  later  than  May  1.  1993.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  shall  submit  a  copy  of 
the  plan  to  the  President's  Cancer  Panel,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(C)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
submit  any  revisions  of  the  plan  to  the 
President's  Cancer  Panel,  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of 
the  plan  submitted  under  subparagraph  (A), 
and  any  revisions  submitted  under  subpara- 
graph (C),  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate. 

"(d)  Other  Cancers.— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  or  support  research  on  ovarian 
cancer  and  other  cancers  of  the  reproductive 
system  of  women.  Activities  under  such  sub- 
section shall  provide  for  the  conduct  and 
support  of— 

"(1)  basic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  ovarian  cancer  and  other  can- 
cers of  the  reproductive  system  of  women; 

"(2)  clinical  research  and  related  activities 
into  the  causes,  prevention,  detection  and 
treatment  of  ovarian  cancer  and  other  can- 
cers of  the  reproductive  system  of  women; 

"(3)  control  programs  with  respect  to  ovar- 
ian cancer  and  other  cancers  of  the  reproduc- 
tive system  of  women  in  accordance  with 
section  412; 

"(4)  information  and  education  programs 
with  respect  to  ovarian  cancer  and  other 
cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of  women 
In  accordance  with  section  413;  and 

"(5)  research  and  demonstration  centers 
with  respect  to  ovarian  cancer  and  cancers  of 
the  reproductive  system  In  accordance  with 
section  414. 

"(e)  Report.— The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  prepare,  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial 
report  submitted  under  section  407,  a  report 
that  describes  the  activities  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  under  the  research  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  that 
shall  include — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  research  plan  with 
respect  to  breast  cancer  prepared  under  sub- 
section (c); 

"(2)  an  assessment  of  the  development,  re- 
vision, and  implementation  of  such  plan; 

"(3)  a  description  and  evaluation  of  the 
progress  made,  during  the  period  for  which 
such  report  is  prepared,  in  the  research  pro- 
grams on  breast  cancer  and  cancers  of  the  re- 
productive system  of  women; 

"(4)  a  summary  and  analysis  of  expendi- 
tures made,  during  the  period  for  which  such 
report  is  made,  for  activities  with  respect  to 
breast  cancer  and  cancers  of  the  reproduc- 
tive system  of  women  conducted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
and 

"(5)  such  comments  and  recommendations 
as  the  Director  considers  appropriate.". 

SEC.  402.  EXPANSION  AND  INTENSIFICA^nON  OF 
ACnVmES  REGARDING  PROSTATE 
CANCER. 

Subpart  I  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
401  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 
"prostate  cancer 

"Sec.  417A.  (a)  Expansion  and  Coordina- 
tion of  Activities.— The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, in  consultation  with  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board,  shall  expand.  Inten- 
sify, and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  In- 
stitute with  respect  to  research  on  prostate 
cancer. 

"(b)  (Coordination  Wrra  Other  Insti- 
tutes.— The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 


coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Director 
under  subsection  (a)  with  similar  activities 
conducted  by  other  national  research  insti- 
tutes and  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  the  extent  that  such  Institutes 
and  agencies  have  responsibilities  that  are 
related  to  prostate  cancer. 

"(c)  Programs.— 

"(1)  Iw  general.— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  or  support  research  to  expand 
the  understanding  of  the  cause  of,  and  to 
find  a  cure  for,  prostate  cancer.  Activities 
under  such  subsection  shall  provide  for  an 
expansion  and  intensification  of  the  conduct 
and  support  of— 

"(A)  basic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  prostate  cancer; 

"(B)  clinical  research  and  related  activi- 
ties concerning  the  causes,  prevention,  de- 
tection and  treatment  of  prostate  cancer; 

"(C)  prevention  and  control  and  early  de- 
tection programs  with  respect  to  prostate 
cancer  in  accordance  with  section  412.  par- 
ticularly as  it  relates  to  intensifying  re- 
search on  the  role  of  prostate  specific  anti- 
gen for  the  screening  and  early  detection  of 
prostate  cancer; 

"(D)  an  Inter-Institute  Task  Force,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Institute, 
to  provide  coordination  between  relevant  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  components  of  re- 
search efforts  on  prostate  cancer; 

"(E)  control  programs  with  respect  to  pros- 
tate cancer  In  accordance  with  section  412: 

"(F)  Information  and  education  programs 
with  respect  to  prostate  cancer  In  accord- 
ance with  section  413:  and 

"(G)  research  and  demonstration  centers 
with  respect  to  prostate  cancer  In  alccord- 
ance  with  section  414.  Including  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  centers  for  prostate 
cancer  research  to  bring  together  basic  and 
clinical,  biomedical  and  behavioral  scientists 
to  conduct  basic,  clinical,  epidemiological, 
psychosocial,  prevention  and  treatment  re- 
search and  related  activities  on  prostate  can- 
cer. 

Not  less  than  six  centers  shall  be  operated 
under  subparagraph  (G).  Activities  of  such 
centers  should  include  supporting  new  and 
innovative  research  and  training  programs 
for  new  researchers.  Such  centers  shall  give 
priority  to  expediting  the  transfer  of  re- 
search advances  to  clinical  applications. 

"(2)  Implementation  of  plan  for  pro- 
grams.— 

"(A)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  en- 
sure that  the  research  programs  described  in 
paragraph  (I)  are  implemented  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  for  the  programs.  Such  plan  shall 
include  comments  and  recommendations 
that  the  Director  of  the  Institute  considers 
appropriate,  with  due  consideration  provided 
to  the  professional  judgment  needs  of  the  In- 
stitute as  expressed  in  the  annual  budget  es- 
timate prepared  In  accordance  with  section 
413(9).  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  shall  periodically  review  and  revise 
such  plan. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  May  1,  1993,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  shall  submit  a  copy  of 
the  plan  to  the  President's  Cancer  Panel,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(C)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
submit  any  revisions  of  the  plan  to  the 
President's  Cancer  Panel,  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Director  of  NIH. 

"'(D)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of 
the  plan  submitted  under  subparagraph  (A), 
and  any  revisions  submitted  under  subpara- 
graph (C).  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate". 
SEC.  403.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPHOPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  GENEatAL.— Subpart  1  of  part  C  of 
title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended  by  section  402  of  this  Act.  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  417B.  (a)  AcnvmES  Generally.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
J2.200.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1995  and  1996. 

"(b)  Breast  Cancer  and  gynecological 
Cancers.— 

"(1)  Breast  cancer.— 

"(A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  section  417(cKl).  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $225,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995 
and  1996.  Such  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions are  in  addition  to  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  established  in  subsection  (a) 
with  respect  to  such  purpose. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  through  (E)  of  section 
417(c)(1),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  Such  author- 
izations of  appropriations  are  in  addition  to 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such 
purpose. 

"(2)  Other  cancers.— For  the  purpose  of 
cauxying  out  subsection  (d)  of  section  417, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S7S.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
as  are  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996.  Such  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations are  in  addition  to  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  established  in  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  sucn  purpose. 

"(c)  Prostate  Cancer.— For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  417A,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $72,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. 
Such  authorizations  of  appropriations  are  in 
addition  to  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions established  in  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  purpose. 

"(d)  Allocation  Regarding  Cancer  Con- 
trol.— Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  is  authorized  to 
make  available  not  less  than  10  percent  for 
carrying  out  the  cancer  control  activities 
authorized  in  section  412  and  for  which  budg- 
et estimates  are  made  under  section  413(bH9) 
for  the  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments  — 

(1)  In  general.— Section  408  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  284c)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (a): 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (a): 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  (as  so  redesignated)  as  subsection 
(b):  and 

(D)  by  amending  the  heading  for  the  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows: 

"CERTAIN  USES  OF  FUNDS". 

(2)  Cross-reference.— Section  464F  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285m-6) 
is  amended  by  striking  "section  408(b)(1)" 
and  inserting  "section  408(a)(1)", 


TITLE  V— NATIONAL  HEART,  LUNG,  AND 
BLOOD  INSTITUTE 
SEC.  501.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

Section  421(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  285b-^b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  advi- 
sory council  for  the  Institute,  conduct  appro- 
priate intramural  training  and  education 
programs,  including  continuing  education 
and  laboratory  and  clinical  research  training 
programs.". 

SEC.   SOI.   CENTERS   FOR  THE   STUDY   OF   PEDI- 
ATRIC CARDIOVASCULAR  DISEASES. 

Section  422(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  285b-4(a)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end: 

(2)  m  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  three  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  in.  and  demonstration 
of.  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  (Including  genetic  studies,  intra- 
uterine environment  studies,  postnatal  stud- 
ies, heart  arrhythmias,  and  acquired  heart 
disease  and  preventive  cardiology)  for  car- 
diovascular diseases  in  children.". 

SEC.    803.    NATIONAL    CENTER    ON    SLEEP    DIS- 
ORDERS RESEARCH. 

Subpart  2  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285b  et  seq.)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"NATIONAL  center  ON  SLEEP  DISORDERS 
RESEARCH 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  Revitalizatlon  Act  of  1993. 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  establish 
the  National  Center  on  Sleep  Disorders  Re- 
search (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•Center").  The  Center  shall  be  headed  by  a  di- 
rector, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute. 

"(b)  The  general  purpose  of  the  Center  Is— 

"(1)  the  conduct  and  support  of  research, 
training,  health  information  dissemination, 
and  other  activities  with  respect  to  sleep  dis- 
orders, including  biological  and  circadian 
rhythm  research,  basic  understanding  of 
sleep,  chronobiological  and  other  sleep  relat- 
ed research;  and 

"(2)  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Cen- 
ter with  similar  activities  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  other  agencies  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  similar 
activities  of  other  public  entities  and  non- 
profit entities. 

'(c)(1)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  shall  establish  a  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Sleep  Disorders  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Coordinating  Commit- 
tee"). 

"(2)  The  Coordinating  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  the  directors  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  the  National 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Disorders 
and  Stroke,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and  of  such  other  national  research 
Institutes  as  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  determines  to  be  appro- 


priate, and  shall  include  representation  from 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
whose  programs  involve  sleep  disorders. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  National  Health, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  shall  serve  as  the 
chairperson  of  the  Coordinating  Committee, 

"(4)  The  Coordinating  Committee  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Center  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  plan  required  in  subsection  (e), 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Center 
that  are  carried  out  in  conjunction  with 
other  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  with  respect  to  the  activities  of 
the  Center  that  are  carried  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(d)(1)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  shall  establish  a  board  to  be 
known  as  the  Sleep  Disorders  Research  Advi- 
sory Board  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Advisory  Board"). 

"(2)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  advise,  as- 
sist, consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  through  the  Director  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  Director  of  the  Center  con- 
cerning matters  relating  to  the  scientific  ac- 
tivities carried  out  by  and  through  the  Cen- 
ter and  the  policies  respecting  such  activi- 
ties, including  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  plan  required  in  subsection  (c). 

"(3)(A)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  shall  appoint  to  the  Advisory 
Board  12  appropriately  qualified  representa- 
tives of  the  public  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  Of 
such  members,  eight  shall  be  representatives 
of  health  and  scientific  disciplines  with  re- 
spect to  sleep  disorders  and  four  shall  be  in- 
dividuals representing  the  interests  of  Indi- 
viduals with  or  undergoing  treatment  for 
sleep  disorders. 

"(B)  The  following  officials  shall  serve  as 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Advisory  Board: 

"(i)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

"(ii)  The  Director  of  the  Center. 

"(ill)  The  Director  of  the  National  Heart, 
Lung  and  Blood  Institute. 

"(iv)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health. 

"(V)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging. 

"(vi)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. 

"(vli)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Disorders  and  Stroke. 

"(vili)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 

"(ix)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  Affairs). 

•'(X)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration. 

"(4)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall,  from  among  the  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Board,  designate  an  individual  to  serve 
as  the  chairperson  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

"(5)  Except  as  inconsistent  with,  or  inaph 
pllcable  to,  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
section  406  shall  apply  to  the  advisory  board 
established  under  this  section  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  any  advi- 
sory council  established  under  such  section. 

"(e)(1)  After  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Center,  the  advisory  board  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (d),  and  the  coordi- 
nating committee  established  under  sub- 
section (c).  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  shall  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  sleep 
disorders  research. 

"(2)  The  plan  developed  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  Identify  priorities  with  respect  to 


such  research  and  shall  provide  for  the  co 
ordination    of  such    research   conducted    or 
supported  by  the  agencies  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  (after  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Center,  the  advisory  board 
established  under  subsection  (d).  and  the  co- 
ordinating committee  established  under  sub- 
section (c))  shall  revise  the  plan  developed 
under  paragraph  (1)  as  appropriate. 

"(f)  The  Director  of  the  Center,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  is 
authorized  to  coordinate  activities  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  collect  data,  con- 
duct studies,  and  disseminate  public  infor- 
mation concerning  the  impact  of  sleep  dis- 
orders and  sleep  deprivation.". 

SEC.  S04.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Subpart  2  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
503  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  section: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  425.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. 

"(b)  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  is  authorized  to  make  avail- 
able not  less  than  10  percent  for  carrying  out 
community-based  prevention  and  control  ac- 
tivities that  include  clinical  investigations, 
clinical  trials,  epidemiologic  studies,  and 
prevention  demonstration  and  education 
projects.". 

TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DIA- 
BETES AND  DIGESTIVE  AND  KIDNEY 
DISEASES 
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SEC,  601.  PROVISIONS  REGARDING  NUTRITIONAL 
DISORDERS. 

Subpart  3  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285c  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"NUTRITIONAL  DISORDERS  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  434.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  establish  a  program  of  conducting  and 
supporting  research,  training,  health  infor- 
mation dissemination,  and  other  activities 
with  respect  to  nutritional  disorders,  includ- 
ing obesity. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  shall  conduct  and  support  each 
of  the  activities  described  in  such  sub- 
section. The  Director  of  NIH  shall  ensure 
that,  as  appropriate,  the  other  national  re- 
search institutes  and  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  have  responsibil- 
ities regarding  such  activities. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  shall  carry  out  activities  to  fa- 
cilitate and  enhance  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  nutritional  disorders,  including 
obesity,  on  the  part  of  health  professionals, 
patients,  and  the  public  through  the  effec- 
tive dissemination  of  information.'". 

(b)  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXPANSION  OF  RE- 
SEARCH AND  TRAINING  CENTERS,— Section  431 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
285C-5)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e):  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"'(d)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall, 
subject  to  the  extent  of  amounts  made  avail- 


able in  appropriations  Acts,  provide  for  the 
development  or  substantial  expansion  of  cen- 
ters for  research  and  training  regarding  nu- 
tritional disorders,  including  obesity. 

"'(2)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
carry  out  paragraph  (1)  in  collaboration  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  with  the  Directors  of  such  other  agen- 
cies of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  as 
the  Director  of  NIH  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  Each  center  developed  or  expanded 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  utilize  the  facilities  of  a  single  insti- 
tution, or  be  formed  from  a  consortium  of 
cooperating  institutions,  meeting  such  re- 
search and  training  qualifications  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Director: 

"(B)  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research 
into  the  cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection, 
prevention,  control  and  treatment  of  nutri- 
tional disorders,  including  obesity  and  the 
impact  of  nutrition  and  diet  on  child  devel- 
opment: 

"(C)  conduct  training  programs  for  physi- 
cians and  allied  health  professionals  in  cur- 
rent methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
such  diseases  and  complications,  and  in  re- 
search in  such  disorders:  and 

"(D)  conduct  information  programs  for 
physicians  and  allied  health  professionals 
who  provide  primary  care  for  patients  with 
such  disorders  or  complications.". 
TITLE  VII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  AR- 
THRITIS AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL  AND 
SKIN  DISEASES 


SEC.  701.  JUVENILE  ARTHRmS. 

(a)  PURPOSE.— Section  435  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285d)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "and  other  programs"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  the  following: 
""and  other  programs  with  respect  to  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases 
(Including  sports-related  disorders),  with 
particular  attention  to  the  effect  of  these 
diseases  on  children.". 

(b)  PROGRAMS,— Section  436  (42  U.S.C.  285d- 
1)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence,  the  following:  "The  plan 
shall  place  particular  emphasis  upon  exftand- 
Ing  research  into  better  understanding  the 
causes  and  the  development  of  effective 
treatments  for  arthritis  affecting  children.": 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  research  into  the  causes  of  arthritis 
affecting  children  and  the  development, 
trial,  and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs 
and  devices  used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment 
(including  medical  rehabilitation),  and  pre- 
vention of  arthritis  in  children,", 

(c)  Centers.— Section  441  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286d-6)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Not  later  than  October  1,  1994,  the  Di- 
rector shall  establish  a  multipurpose  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  disease  center  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  the  level  of  re- 
search into  the  cause,  diagnosis,  early  detec- 
tion, prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of, 
and  rehabilitation  of  children  with  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases.". 

(d)  Advisory  Board.— 

(1)  Tftle.— Section  442(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285d-7(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Arthritis"  the 


the  first  place  such  term  appears  the  follow- 
ing: "and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases". 

(2)  CoMPosmoN.— Section  442(b)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285d- 
7(b))  is  amended— Section  442(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285d-7(b))  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  "eighteen""  and  Inserting  "twen- 
ty""; and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (i)(B)— 
(i)  by  striking  "'six"  and  inserting  "'eight"; 

and 

(11)  by  striking  "including  "  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  the  following:  "includ- 
ing one  member  who  is  a  person  who  has 
such  a  disease,  one  person  who  is  the  parent 
of  an  adult  with  such  a  disease,  and  two 
members  who  are  parents  of  children  with 
arthritis."". 

(3)  Annual  report.— Section  442(j)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285d- 
7(j))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  ";  and"";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  contains  recommendations  for  expand- 
ing the  Institutes  funding  of  research  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  cause,  diagnosis, 
early  detection,  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  of.  and  rehabilitation  of  children 
with  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases."'. 

TITLE  Vni— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON 
AGING 
SEC.  801.  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  REGISTRY. 

(a)  In  General —Section  12  of  Public  Law 
99-158  (99  SUt.  885)  is— 

(1)  transferred  to  subpart  5  of  part  C  of 
title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  285eet  seq.): 

(2)  redesignated  as  section  445G;  and 

(3)  inserted  after  section  445F  of  such  Act. 

(b)  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS.—Section  445G  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  transferred  and  inserted  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  all 
that  follows  through  "may  make  a  grant"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  REGISTRY 

"Sec.  445G.  (a)  In  General.— The  Director 
of  the  Institute  may  make  a  grant"";  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  802.  AGING  PROCESSES  REGARDING 

WOMEN. 

Subpart  5  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
801  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"AGING  PROCESSES  REGARDING  WOMEN 

"Sec.  445H.  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
in  addition  to  other  special  functions  speci- 
fied in  section  444  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Directors  of  the  other  national  research 
institutes  and  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  shall  conduct  research  into 
the  aging  processes  of  women,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  given  to  the  effects  of  meno- 
pause and  the  physiological  and  behavioral 
changes  occurring  during  the  transition  from 
pre-  to  post-menopause,  and  into  the  diag- 
nosis, disorders,  and  complications  related  to 
aging  and  loss  of  ovarian  hormones  in 
women.'". 

SEC.  803.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPiUA'nONS. 

Subpart  5  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
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802  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

•'AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  4451,  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.". 
SEC.  804.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

Section  445C  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  285e-5<b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, by  inserting  after  "Council"  the  fol- 
lowing: "on  Alzheimer's  Disease  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Council')": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•Council  on  Alzheimer's  Disease"  means  the 
council  established  in  section  911(a)  of  Public 
Law  99-660". 

■nXLE  DC— NA'nONAL  INSTlTirrE  OF 

ALLERGY  AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 
SEC.  901.  TROPICAL  DISEASES. 

Section  446  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  2850  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  ".  including 
tropical  diseases". 

SEC.  902.  CHRONIC  FATIGUE  SYNDROME. 

(a)  Research  Centers.— Subpart  6  of  part 
C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  use.  2850  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"RESEARCH  CENTERS  REGARDING  CHRONIC 
FA'nCUE  SYNDROME 

"Sec.  447.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
after  consultation  with  the  advisory  council 
for  the  Institute,  may  make  grants  to.  or 
enter  into  contracts  with,  public  or  non- 
profit private  entities  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  centers  to  conduct  basic 
and  clinical  research  on  chronic  fatigue  syn- 
drome. 

"(b)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  Insti- 
tution, or  be  formed  from  a  consortium  of 
cooperating  institutions,  meeting  such  re- 
quirements as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute.". 

(b)  Extramural  Study  Section.— Not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  establish  an  extramural  study 
section  for  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  re- 
search. 

(c)  Representatives.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  shall  ensure  that  appropriate  indi- 
viduals with  expertise  in  chronic  fatigue  syn- 
drome or  neuromuscular  diseases  and  rep- 
resentative of  a  variety  of  disciplines  and 
fields  within  the  research  community  are  ap- 
pointed to  appropriate  National  Institutes  of 
Health  advisory  committees  and  boards. 
TITLE  X— NA'nONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Subtitle  A— Research  Centers  With  Respect 
to  Contraception  and  Research  Centers 
With  Respect  to  Infertility 

SEC.    1001.   GRANTS   AND   CONTRACTS    FOR   RE- 
SEARCH CENTERS. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  3 
of  Public  Law  101-613.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"research  centers  with  respect  to 
contraception  and  infertility 
"Sec  452A.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, after  consultation  with  the  advisory 


council  for  the  Institute,  shall  make  grants 
to.  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  public  or 
nonprofit  private  entities  for  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  centers  to  conduct  ac- 
tivities for  the  purpose  of  improving  meth- 
ods of  contraception  and  centers  to  conduct 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  improving  meth- 
ods of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  infertility. 
"(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  shall,  subject  to  the 
extent  of  amounts  made  available  in  appro- 
priations Acts,  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  three  centers  with  respect  to  contracep*- 
tion  and  for  two  centers  with  respect  to  in- 
fertility. 

"(cKD  Each  center  aissisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall,  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the 
center  involved— 

"(A)  conduct  clinical  and  other  applied  re- 
search, including— 

"(i)  for  centers  with  respect  to  contracep- 
tion, clinical  trials  of  new  or  improved  drugs 
and  devices  for  use  by  males  and  females  (in- 
cluding barrier  methods);  and 

"(ii)  for  centers  with  respect  to  infertility, 
clinical  trials  of  new  or  improved  drugs  and 
devices  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
infertility  in  males  and  females: 

"(B)  develop  protocols  for  training  physi- 
cians, scientists,  nurses,  and  other  health 
and  allied  health  professionals: 

"(C)  conduct  training  programs  for  such 
Individuals: 

"(D)  develop  model  continuing  education 
programs  for  such  professionals;  and 

"(E)  disseminate  information  to  such  pro- 
fessionals and  the  public. 

"(2)  A  center  may  use  funds  provided  under 
subsection  (a)  to  provide  stipends  for  health 
and  allied  health  professionals  enrolled  in 
programs  described  in  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1).  and  to  provide  fees  to  individ- 
uals serving  as  subjects  in  clinical  trials  con- 
ducted under  such  paragraph. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall,  as 
appropriate,  provide  for  the  coordination  of 
information  among  the  centers  assisted 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  Each  center  assisted  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  institu- 
tion, or  be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  co- 
operating institutions,  meeting  such  require- 
ments as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Institute. 

"(0  Support  of  a  center  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  for  a  period  not  exceeding  5  years. 
Such  period  may  be  extended  for  one  or  more 
additional  periods  not  exceeding  5  years  if 
the  operations  of  such  center  have  been  re- 
viewed by  an  appropriate  technical  and  sci- 
entific peer  review  group  established  by  the 
Director  and  if  such  group  has  recommended 
to  the  Director  that  such  period  should  be 
extended. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.". 
SEC.  1002.  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONTRA- 
CEPTION AND  INFERTIUTY. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  redesignated  by  section 
141(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  487A  the  following  section: 

"LOAN  repayment  PROGRAM  FOR  RESEARCH 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONTRACEPTION  AND  INFER- 
TILITY 

"Sec.  487B.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment, shall  establish  a  program  of  entering 
Into  agreements  with  qualified  health  profes- 


sionals (including  graduate  students)  under 
which  such  health  professionals  agree  to  con- 
duct research  with  respect  to  contraception, 
or  with  respect  to  infertility,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  Federal  Government  agreeing  to 
repay,  for  each  year  of  such  service,  not 
more  than  $20,000  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  the  educational  loans  of  such  health 
professionals. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  338B.  338C. 
and  338E  shall  apply  to  the  program  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a)  to  the  same  extent 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  such  provisions 
apply  to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
subpart  III  of  part  D  of  title  III. 

"(c)  Amounts  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
the  expiration  of  the  second  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
amounts  were  appropriated.". 

Subtitle  B — Program  Regarding  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology 
SEC.  lOU.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
1001  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"PROGRAM  REGARDING  OBSTETRICS  AND 
GYNECOLOGY 

"Sec.  452B.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  establish  and  maintain  within  the  In- 
stitute an  intramural  laboratory  and  clinical 
research  program  in  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology.". 

Subtitle  C — Child  Health  Research  Centers 
SEC.  1021.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CENTERS. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section 
1011  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"CHILD  HEALTH  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

"Sec.  452C.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  develop  and  support  centers  for  con- 
ducting research  with  respect  to  child 
health.  Such  centers  shall  give  priority  to 
the  expeditious  transfer  of  advances  from 
basic  science  to  clinical  applications  and  im- 
proving the  care  of  infants  and  children.". 

Subtitle  D — Study  Regarding  Adolescent 

Health 

SEC.  1031.  PROSPECTIVE  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section 
1021  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"PROSPECTIVE  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY  ON 
ADOLESCENT  HEALTH 

"Sec.  452D.  (a)  IN  GENERAL.— Not  later 
than  November  1.  1993.  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  initiate  a  3-year  study  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  information  on  the  gen- 
eral health  and  well-being  of  adolescents  in 
the  United  States,  including,  with  respect  to 
such  adolescents,  information  on— 

"(1)  the  behaviors  that  promote  health  and 
the  behaviors  that  are  detrimental  to  health; 
and 

"(2)  the  influence  on  health  of  factors  par- 
ticular to  the  communities  in  which  the  ado- 
lescents reside. 

"(b)  DESIGN  OF  Study.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  study  required  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  a  longitudinal  study 
in  which  a  substantial  number  of  adolescents 
participate  as  subjects.  With  respect  to  the 
purpose  described  in  such  subsection,  the 
study  shall  monitor  the  subjects  throughout 
the  period  of  the  study  to  determine  the 
health  status  of  the  subjects  and  any  change 
in  such  status  over  time. 
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"(2)  Population-specific  analyses.— The 
study  required  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  respect  to  the  population  of  ado- 
lescents who  are  female,  the  population  of 
adolescents  who  are  male,  various  socio- 
economic populations  of  adolescents,  and 
various  racial  and  ethnic  populations  of  ado- 
lescents. The  study  shall  be  designed  and 
conducted  in  a  manner  sufficient  to  provide 
for  a  valid  analysis  of  whether  there  are  sig- 
nificant differences  among  such  populations 
in  health  status  and  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent any  such  differences  are  due  to  factors 
particular  to  the  populations  involved. 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Women's  Health 
Initiative.- With  respect  to  the  national 
study  of  women  being  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
reUry  and  known  as  the  Women"s  Health 
Initiative,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
such  study  is  coordinated  with  the  compo- 
nent of  the  study  required  in  subsection  (a) 
that  concerns  adolescent  females,  including 
coordination  in  the  design  of  the  2  studies."'. 

TITLE  H— NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 
SEC.  IIOI.  CLINICAL  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES  RE- 
SEARCH ON  EYE  CARE  AND  DIABE- 
TES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  9  of  part  C  of 
title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2851)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"CLINICAL  research  ON  EYE  CARE  AND 

diabetes 

"Sec.  456.  (a)  Program  of  Grants.— The 
Director  of  the  Institute,  in  consultation 
with  the  advisory  council  for  the  Institute. 
may  award  research  grants  to  one  or  more 
Diabetes  Eye  Research  Institutions  for  the 
support  of  programs  in  clinical  or  health 
services  aimed  at — 

■"(1)  providing  comprehensive  eye  care 
services  for  people  with  diabetes,  including  a 
full  complement  of  preventive,  diagnostic 
and  treatment  procedures; 

"(2)  developing  new  and  Improved  tech- 
niques of  patient  care  through  basic  and 
clinical  research; 

•"(3)  assisting  in  translation  of  the  latest 
research  advances  into  clinical  practice;  and 

"(4)  expanding  the  knowledge  of  the  eye 
and  diabetes  through  further  research. 

"(b)  Use  of  Funds.— Amounts  received 
under  a  grant  awarded  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  for  the  following: 

"(1)  Esublishing  the  biochemical,  cellular. 
.nd  genetic  mechanisms  associated  with  dia- 

•tic  eye  disease  and  the  earlier  detection  of 
;  -nding  eye  abnormalities.  The  focus  of 
v(.rk  under  this  paragraph  shall  require  that 
phthalmologists  have  training  in  the  most 
up-to-date  molecular  and  cell  biological 
methods. 

"(2)  Establishing  new  frontiers  in  tech- 
nology, such  as  video-based  diagnostic  and 
research  resources,  to — 

"(A)  provide  improved  patient  care; 

"(B)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  retinal 
physiology  and  its  affect  on  diabetes;  and 

"(C)  provide  for  the  assessment  of  risks  for 
the  development  and  progression  of  diabetic 
eye  disease  and  a  more  immediate  evalua- 
tion of  various  therapies  aimed  at  preventing 
diabetic  eye  disease. 

Such  technologies  shall  be  designed  to  per- 
mit evaluations  to  be  performed  both  In  hu- 
mans and  in  animal  models. 

"(3)  The  translation  of  the  results  of  vision 
research  into  the  improved  care  of  patients 
with  diabetic  eye  disease.  Such  translation 
shall  require  the  application  of  institutional 
resources  that  encompass  patient  care,  clini- 
cal research  and  basic  laboratory  research. 

"(4)  The  conduct  of  research  concerning 
the  outcomes  of  eye  care  treatments  and  eye 
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health  education  programs  as  they  relate  to 
patients  with  diabetic  eye  disease,  including 
the  evaluation  of  regional  approaches  to 
such  research. 

"(c)  Authorized  Expenditures.— The  pur- 
poses for  which  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  expended  include  equipment  for  the 
research  described  in  such  subsection  and 
the  construction  and  modernization  of  facili- 
ties for  such  research.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  455 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2851)  Is  amended  in  the  second  sentence  by 
striking  "The  Director"  and  inserting  "Sub- 
ject to  section  456.  the  Director". 

TITLE  XII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
NEUROLOGICAL  DISORDERS  AND  STROKE 
SEC.  1201.  RESEARCH  ON  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS. 

Subpart  10  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285j  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"RESEARCH  ON  MUL^nPLE  SCLEROSIS 

"Sec.  460.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  and  support  research  on  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  especially  research  on  effects 
of  genetics  and  hormonal  changes  on  the 
progress  of  the  disease.". 

TITLE  XIII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

SBC.  1301.  APPLIED  TOXICOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

AND  TESTING  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  12  of  part  C  of 
title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2851)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"APPUED  TOXICOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
testing  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  463A.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Institute  a  program  for  conducting  ap- 
plied research  and  testing  regarding  toxi- 
cology, which  program  shall  be  known  as  the 
Applied  Toxicological  Research  and  Testing 
Program. 

"'(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  shall,  with  respect  to  toxi- 
cology, carry  out  activities — 

"(1)  to  expand  knowledge  of  the  health  ef- 
fects of  environmental  agents; 

"(2)  to  broaden  the  spectrum  of  toxicology 
information  that  is  obtained  on  selected 
chemicals; 

"(3)  to  develop  and  validate  assays  and  pro- 
tocols. Including  alternative  methods  that 
can  reduce  or  eliminate  the  use  of  animals  in 
acute  or  chronic  safety  testing; 

"(4)  to  establish  criteria  for  the  validation 
and  regulatory  acceptance  of  alternative 
testing  and  to  recommend  a  process  through 
which  scientifically  validated  alternative 
methods  can  be  accepted  for  regulatory  use; 

"(5)  to  communicate  the  results  of  re- 
search to  government  agencies,  to  medical, 
scientific,  and  regulatory  communities,  and 
to  the  public;  and 

"(6)  to  integrate  related  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices.". 

(b)  Technical  amendment.— Section  463  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2851) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Sciences"  the 
following:  "(hereafter  in  this  subpart  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Institute')". 

TITLE  XTV— NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF 
MEDICINE 
Subtitle  A— General  Provisions 
SEC.  1401.  additional  AUTHORITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  465(b)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286(b))  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (8);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  publicize  the  availability  from  the  Li- 
brary of  the  products  and  services  described 
in  any  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5); 

"(7)  promote  the  use  of  computers  and  tele- 
communications by  health  pro«'essionals  (in- 
cluding health  professionals  in  rural  areas) 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  access  to  bio- 
medical information  for  health  care  delivery 
and  medical  research;  and". 

(b)  Limitation  Regarding  Grants.— Sec- 
tion 474(b)(2)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  286b-S(b)(2))  is  amended  by 
striking  "$750,000"'  and  inserting  "$1,000,000" 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Repeal  of  certain  authority.— Section 
215  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Appropriations  Act.  1988.  as  con- 
tained in  section  101(h)  of  Public  Law  100-202 
(101  Stat.  132^275).  is  repealed. 

(2)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  NEW  AUTHOR- 
ITY—With  respect  to  the  authority  estab- 
lished for  the  National  Library  of  Medicine 
in  section  465(b)(6)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  such  authority  shall  be  effective  as 
if  the  authority  had  been  established  on  De- 
cember 22,  1987. 

SEC.  1402.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SINGLE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION.—Subpart  1  Of  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing section: 

"AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS 

"Sec.  468.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. 

"(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  made  available  for  grants  or 
contracts  under  any  of  sections  472  through 
476  shall  remain  available  until  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  amounts  were  appropriated.". 

(b)  CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS.— Part    D    Of 

title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 

U.S.C.  286  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking 

section  469  and  section  478(c). 

Subtitle  B — Financial  Assistance 

SEC.  1411.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAM  OF 
GRANTS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
EDUCA'nON  TECHNOLOGIES. 

Section  473  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  286b^)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  projects  of  re- 
search on,  and  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of.  new  education  technologies. 

"(2)  The  purposes  for  which  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  made  include  projects 
concerning — 

"(A)  computer-assisted  teaching  and  test- 
ing of  clinical  competence  at  health  profes- 
sions and  research  institutions; 

"(B)  the  effective  transfer  of  new  informa- 
tion from  research  laboratories  to  appro- 
priate clinical  applications; 

"(C)  the  expansion  of  the  laboratory  and 
clinical  uses  of  computer-stored  research 
databases;  and 

"(D)  the  testing  of  new  technologies  for 
training  health  care  professionals. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  unless  the  applicant  for 
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the  ?rant  agrees  to  make  the  projects  avail- 
able with  respect  to — 

"(A)  assisting  in  the  training  of  health  pro- 
fessions students:  and 

"(B)  enhancing  and  improving  the  capabili- 
ties  of  health    professionals   regarding   re- 
search and  teaching.". 
Subtitle  C— National  Information  Center  on 

Health  Services  Research  and  Health  Care 

Technology 
SEC.  I«I.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  CENTER. 

Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
part: 
"Subpart  4— National  Information  Center  on 

Health  Services  Research  and  Health  Care 

Technology 

"NATIONAL  INFORMATION  CENTER 

"Sec.  478A.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Library  an  entity  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Information  Center  on  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  and  Health  Care  Technology 
(in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Center'). 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  the  col- 
lection, storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and  dis- 
semination of  information  on  health  services 
research,  clinical  practice  guidelines,  and  on 
health  care  technology,  including  the  assess- 
ment of  such  technology.  Such  purpose  in- 
cludes developing  and  maintaining  data 
bases  and  developing  and  implementing 
methods  of  carrying  out  such  purpose. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Center  shall  en- 
sure that  information  under  subsection  (b) 
concerning  clinical  practice  guidelines  is  col- 
lected and  maintained  electronically  and  in 
a  convenient  format.  Such  Director  shall  de- 
velop and  publish  criteria  for  the  inclusion  of 
practice  guidelines  and  technology  assess- 
ments in  the  information  center  database. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Center,  shall  coordinate  the  activities  car- 
ried out  under  this  section  through  the  Cen- 
ter with  related  activities  of  the  Adminis- 
trator for  Health  Care  Polii-y  and  Re- 
search.". 

SEC.  1422.  CONFORMING  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  903  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  3 
of  Public  Law  102-410  (106  Stat.  2094).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  REQUIRED  Interagency  agreement.— 
The  Administrator  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  providing  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  section  478A.". 

(b)  Rule  of  Construction.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  3  of  Public  Law  102- 
410  (106  Stat.  2094).  by  section  1421  of  this 
Act,  and  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  not  be  construed  as  terminating  the  in- 
formation center  on  health  care  technologies 
and  health  care  technology  assessment  es- 
tablished under  section  904  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  F»ublic 
Law  102-410.  Such  center  shall  be  considered 
to  be  the  center  established  in  section  478A 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  added  by 
section  1421  of  this  Act.  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  such  section  478A. 

TITLE  XV— OTHER  AGENCIES  OF 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

Subtitle  A — Division  of  Research  Resources 

SEC.  J501.  REDESIGNATION  OK  DIVISION  AS  NA- 
'nONAL  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  RE- 
SOURCES. 

Title  rv  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  281  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  401(b)(2)(B).  by  amending 
such  subparagraph  to  read  as  follows: 


•(B)  The  National  Center  for  Research  Re- 
sources.": and 
(2)  in  part  E)— 

(A)  in  the  heading  for  subpart  1.  by  strik- 
ing "Division  of  "  and  inserting  "National 
Center  for": 

(B)  in  section  479.  by  striking  "the  Division 
of  Research  Resources"  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  National  Center  for  Research 
Resources  (hereafter  in  this  subpart  referred 
to  as  the  'Center")"; 

(C)  in  sections  480  and  481.  by  striking  ""the 
Division  of  Research  Resources"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  "the  Cen- 
ter": and 

(D)  in  sections  480  and  481.  as  amended  by 
subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  "the  Division  " 
each  place  such  term  appears  and  inserting 
"the  Center". 

SEC.    1502.    BIOMEDICAL   AND    BEHAVIORAL   RE- 
SEARCH FACILITIES. 

Subpart  1  of  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  287  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"BIOMEDICAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 

"Sec.  481A.  (a)  Modernization  and  Con- 
struction OF  Facilities — 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Director  of  NIH.  act- 
ing through  the  Director  of  the  Center,  may 
make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
entities  to  expand,  remodel,  renovate,  or 
alter  existing  research  facilities  or  construct 
new  research  facilities,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(2)  Construction  and  cost  of  construc- 
tion.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  "construction"  and  "cost  of  construc- 
tion' include  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings and  the  expansion,  renovation,  remodel- 
ing, and  alteration  of  existing  buildings.  In- 
cluding architects'  fees,  but  do  not  Include 
the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  or  off-site  Im- 
provements. 

"(b)  Scientific  and  Technical  Review 
Boards  for  MERrr-BASED  Review  of  Pro- 
posals.— 

"(1)  In  general:  approval  as  pre- 
condition TO  grants.— 

"(A)  There  Is  established  within  the  Center 
a  Scientific  und  Technical  Review  Board  on 
Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research  Facili- 
ties (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  section  as 
the  "Board"). 

■"(B)  The  Director  of  the  Center  may  ap- 
prove an  application  for  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  only  if— 

"(i)  the  Board  has  under  paragraph  (2)  rec- 
ommended the  application  for  approval:  or 

"(II)  the  Director  makes  a  written  deter- 
mination (setting  forth  in  deUll  the  Direc- 
tor's reasons  for  rejecting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board)  to  approve  a  grant  de- 
spite the  adverse  recommendation  of  the 
Board. 

"(2)  DUTIES.- 

•"(A)  The  Board  shall  provide  advice  to  the 
Director  of  the  Center  and  the  advisory 
council  established  under  section  480  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Advi- 
sory Council')  on  carrying  out  this  section. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall  make  a  determination  of  the 
merit  of  each  application  submitted  for  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a),  after  consider- 
ation of  the  requirements  established  In  sub- 
section (c).  and  shall  report  the  results  of  the 
determination  to  the  Director  of  the  Center 
and  the  Advisory  Council.  Such  determina- 
tions shall  be  conducted  In  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  procedures  established  under  sec- 
tion 492. 


"(C)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall,  in  the  case  of  applications  rec- 
ommended for  approval,  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Director  and  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  amount  that  should  be  provided  In 
the  grant. 

"(D)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  for  the 
Director  of  the  Center  and  the  Advisory 
Council  describing  the  activities  of  the 
Board  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report 
Is  made.  Each  such  report  shall  be  available 
to  the  public,  and  shall— 

"(I)  summarize  and  analyze  expenditures 
made  under  this  section: 

""(ID  provide  a  summary  of  the  types,  num- 
bers, and  amounts  of  applications  that  were 
recommended  for  grants  under  subsection  (a) 
but  that  were  not  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Center:  and 

"'(111)  contain  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  for  any  changes  in  the  administration 
of  this  section. 

"'(3)  MEMBERSHIP.— 

""(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  not  more  than  9 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  ex  officio  members  as 
the  Director  of  the  Center  may  determine. 

"(B)  Not  more  than  2  Individuals  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  serve  as  members  of  the  Board. 

"(4)  Certain  requirements  regarding 
MEMBERSHIP.— In  selecting  Individuals  for 
membership  on  the  Board,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  the  members  are  individ- 
uals who.  by  the  virtue  of  their  training  or 
experience,  are  eminently  qualified  to  per- 
form peer  review  functions.  In  selecting  such 
Individuals  for  such  membership,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  collectively- 

"(A)  are  experienced  in  the  planning,  con- 
struction, financing,  and  administration  of 
entitles  that  conduct  biomedical  or  behav- 
ioral research  sciences: 

"(B)  are  knowledgeable  in  making  deter- 
minations of  the  need  of  entities  for  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  facilities.  In- 
cluding such  facilities  for  the  dentistry, 
nursing,  pharmacy,  and  allied  health  profes- 
sions: 

"(C)  are  knowledgeable  in  evaluating  the 
relative  priorities  for  applications  for  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  In  view  of  the  overall  re- 
search needs  of  the  United  States:  and 

'"(D)  are  experienced  with  emerging  cen- 
ters of  excellence,  as  described  in  subsection 
(c)(3). 

"(5)  Certain  authorities.— 

"(A)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (2),  the 
Board  may  establish  subcommittees,  con- 
vene workshops  and  conferences,  and  collect 
data  as  the  Board  considers  appropriate. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (2).  the 
Board  may  establish  subcommittees  within 
the  Board.  Such  subcommittees  may  hold 
meetings  as  determined  necessary  to  enable 
the  subcommittee  to  carry  out  Its  duties. 

"(6)  Terms.— 

""(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  each  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  4  years.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  such  member's  predecessor  was  apH 
pointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  the  predecessor. 

"(B)  Of  the  Initial  members  appointed  to 
the  Board  (as  specified  by  the  Secretary 
when  making  the  appointments) — 

"(l)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  3  years: 

"'(ID  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  2 
years:  and 


"(111)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  1 
year. 

"(C)  No  member  Is  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  Board  until  1  year  has  elapsed 
after  the  end  of  the  most  recent  term  of  the 
member. 

"(7)  Compensation.— Members  of  board 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  compensation  for 
each  day  engaged  In  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  the  board.  Including  time  engaged  in  trav- 
eling for  purposes  of  such  duties.  Such  com- 
pensation may  not  be  provided  in  an  amount 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 
"(c)  Requirements  for  Grants.— 
"(1)  In  general.— The  Director  of  the  Cen- 
ter may  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
only  if  the  applicant  for  the  grant  meets  the 
following  conditions: 

"(A)  The  applicant  Is  determined  by  such 
Director  to  be  competent  to  engage  In  the 
type  of  research  for  which  the  proposed  facil- 
ity Is  to  be  constructed. 

"(B)  The  applicant  provides  assurances  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Director  that- 

""(I)  for  not  less  than  20  years  after  comple- 
tion of  the  construction,  the  facility  will  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  research  for  which  It 
is  to  be  constructed: 

"(li)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to 
meet  the  non- Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  facility; 

""(ill)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available, 
when  construction  Is  completed,  for  the  ef- 
fective use  of  the  facility  for  the  research  for 
which  it  is  being  constructed:  and 

"'(Iv)  the  proposed  construction  will  expand 
the  applicant's  capacity  for  research,  or  Is 
necessary  to  improve  or  maintain  the  qual- 
ity of  the  applicant's  research. 

"(C)  The  applicant  meets  reasonable  quali- 
fications established  by  the  Director  with  re- 
spect to — 

"(i)  the  relative  scientific  and  technical 
merit  of  the  applications,  and  the  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  proposed  facilities.  In  ex- 
panding the  capacity  for  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research  and  in  Improving  the  qual- 
ity of  such  research; 

"(li)  the  quality  of  the  research  or  train- 
ing, or  both,  to  be  carried  out  In  the  facili- 
ties involved; 

"(ill)  the  need  of  the  applicant  for  such  fa- 
cilities In  order  to  maintain  or  expand  the 
applicant's  research  and  training  mission: 

"(iv)  the  congruence  of  the  research  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  out  within  the  facility  with 
the  research  and  investigator  manpower 
needs  of  the  United  States:  and 

'"(V)  the  age  and  condition  of  existing  re- 
search facilities  and  equipment. 

""(D)  The  applicant  has  demonstrated  a 
commitment  to  enhancing  and  expanding  the 
research  productivity  of  the  applicant. 

'"(2)  Consideration  of  certain  factors.— 
In  making  grants  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Director  of  the  Center  may,  in  addition  to 
the  requirements  established  In  paragraph 
(1),  consider  the  following  factors; 

"'(A)  To  what  extent  the  applicant  has  the 
capacity  to  broaden  the  scope  of  research 
and  research  training  programs  of  the  appli- 
cant by  promoting— 
"(1)  interdisciplinary  research; 
"(il)  research  on  emerging  technologies, 
including  those  Involving  novel  analytical 
techniques  or  computational  methods:  or 

"(ill)  other  novel  research  mechanisms  or 
programs. 

""(B)  To  what  extent  the  applicant  has 
broadened  the  scope  of  research  and  research 
training  programs  of  qualified  Institutions 
by  promoting  genomic  research  with  an  em- 
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phasis  on  interdisciplinary  research,  includ- 
ing research  related  to  pediatric  Investiga- 
tions. 

"(3)  Institutions  of  emerging  excel- 
lence.— Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
subsection  (I)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
of  the  Center  shall  make  available  25  percent 
for  grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  applicants 
that,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments established  In  paragraph  (1),  have 
demonstrated  emerging  excellence  In  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research,  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  applicant  has  a  plan  for  research 
or  training  advancement  and  possesses  the 
ability  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

"(B)  The  applicant  carries  out  research  and 
research  training  programs  that  have  a  spe- 
cial relevance  to  a  problem,  concern,  or 
unmet  health  need  of  the  United  States. 

""(C)  The  applicant  has  been  productive  in 
research  or  research  development  and  train- 
ing. 
"(D)  The  applicants 

""(1)  has  been  designated  as  a  center  of  ex- 
cellence under  section  739; 

'"(il)  Is  located  In  a  geographic  area  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  whose  population  has 
a  health-status  deficit,  and  the  applicant 
provides  health  services  to  such  population: 
or 

"(ill)  is  located  in  a  geographic  area  in 
which  a  deficit  in  health  care  technology, 
services,  or  research  resources  may  ad- 
versely affect  health  status  of  the  population 
of  the  area  in  the  future,  and  the  applicant 
Is  carrying  out  activities  with  respect  to  pro- 
tecting the  health  status  of  such  population. 
"'(d)  Requirement  of  Applica-hon.— The 
Director  of  the  Center  may  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  only  if  an  application 
for  the  grant  is  submitted  to  the  Director 
and  the  application  Is  In  such  form.  Is  made 
In  such  manner,  and  contains  such  agree- 
ments, assurances,  and  information  as  the 
Director  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 
'"(e)  Amount  of  Grant;  Payments.— 
"(1)  Amount.— The  amount  of  any  grant 
awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Center,  except 
that  such  amount  shall  not  exceed— 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  necessary  cost  of  the 
construction  of  a  proposed  facility  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director:  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  multipurpose  facility, 
40  percent  of  that  part  of  the  necessary  cost 
of  construction  that  the  Director  determines 
to  be  proportionate  to  the  contemplated  use 
of  the  facility. 

"(2)  RESERVA'noN  OF  AMOUNTS.— On  ap- 
proval of  any  application  for  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Center 
shall  reserve,  from  any  appropriation  avail- 
able therefore,  the  amount  of  such  grrant, 
and  shall  pay  such  amount.  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  install- 
ments consistent  with  the  construction 
progress,  as  the  Director  may  determine  ap- 
propriate. The  reservation  of  the  Director  of 
any  amount  by  the  Director  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  amended  by  the  Director,  ei- 
ther on  the  approval  of  an  amendment  of  the 
application  or  on  the  revision  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction  of  the  facility. 

"(3)  EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  COSTS.— In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  subsection  (a),  there  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  cost  of  construction  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  any  other  Federal 
grant  that  the  applicant  has  obtained,  or  Is 
assured  of  obtaining,  with  respect  to  con- 
struction that  is  to  be  financed  In  part  by  a 
grant  authorized  under  this  section;  and 


"(B)  the  amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds 
required  to  be  expended  as  a  condition  of 
such  other  Federal  grant. 
"(4)  Waiver  of  UMiTA'noNS.— The  limita- 
tions Imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  for 
applicants  meeting  the  conditions  described 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (c) 

"(f)  Recapture  of  Payments.— If.  not  later 
than  20  years  after  the  completion  of  con- 
struction for  which  a  grant  has  been  awarded 
under  subsection  (a>— 

■"(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  fa- 
cility shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entity;  or 

"(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  research  purposes  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed (unless  the  Director  determines,  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  that  there  Is 
good  cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  from  obligation  to  do  so); 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  fa- 
cility the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to 
the  current  value  (as  determined  by  an 
agreement  between  the  parties  or  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  facility  is  situ- 
ated) of  the  facility  as  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost  of  the 
construction  of  such  facility. 

"(g)  Noninterference  Wrra  Administra- 
■noN  of  Entities.— Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided  in  this  section,  nothing 
contained  In  this  part  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  any  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over, 
or  Impose  any  requirement  or  condition  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  any  entity 
funded  under  this  part. 

•(h)  Guidelines.— Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Director  of  the  Center,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Council,  shall 
issue  guidelines  with  respect  to  grants  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(I)  Authorization  of  Appropria'Hons.- 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section 
and  section  481B.  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  J150.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.". 
SEC.  1503.  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL PRIMATE  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TER. 

Subpart  1  of  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
1502  of  this  Act.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"CONSTRUCTION  OF  REGIONAL  CEa<TERS  FOR 
RESEARCH  ON  PRIMATES 

"SEC.  481B.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  the  National  Center  for  Re- 
search Resources,  may  award  grants  and 
contracts  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  enti- 
tles to  construct,  renovate,  or  otherwise  Im- 
prove such  regional  centers. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  not  make  a 
grant  or  enter  into  a  contract  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  applicant  for  such  as- 
sistance agrees,  with  respect  to  the  costs  to 
be  Incurred  by  the  applicant  In  carrying  out 
the  purpose  described  in  such  subsection,  to 
make  available  (directly  or  through  dona- 
tions from  public  or  private  entities)  non- 
Federal  contributions  in  cash  toward  such 
costs  in  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  SI 
for  each  $4  of  Federal  funds  provided  In  such 
assistance. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  reserve  not  more 
than  $7,000,000  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  section  481A(l)  for  each  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  this  section.". 
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SEC.  1511.  REDESIGNATION  OF  NATIONAL  CEN- 
TER FOR  NURSING  RESEARCH  AS 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NURSING 
RESEARCH. 

(a)  In  General— Subpart  3  of  part  E  of 
title  rv  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  287c  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  483— 

(A)  in  the  heading  for  the  section,  by  strik- 
ing "CENTER"  and  inserting  "iNSTmrrE"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  "The  general  purpose"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "is"  and  inserting 
the  following:  "The  general  purpose  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Nursing  Research 
(hereafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as  the 
'Institute')  is"; 

(2)  in  section  484.  by  striking  "Center" 
each  place  such  term  appears  and  inserting 
"Institute"; 

(3)  in  section  485— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  in  each  of  paragraphs 
(1)  t^^ough  (3).  by  striking  'Center  "  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "Insti- 
tute"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b>— 

(i)  in  paragraph  (2)(A).  by  striking  "Cen- 
ter" and  inserting  "Institute";  and 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (3)(A).  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, by  striking  "Center"  and  inserting 
"Institute":  and 

(C)  in  subsections  (d)  through  (g).  by  strik- 
ing "Center"  each  place  such  term  appears 
and  inserting  "Institute";  and 

(4)  in  section  485A  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 141(aMl)  of  this  Act),  by  striking  "Cen- 
ter" each  place  such  term  appears  and  in- 
serting "Institute". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments — 

(1)  ORGANIZATTON  of  national  INSTITUTE  OF 

HEALTH —Section  40Ub)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  281(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(Q)  The  National  Institute  of  Nursing  Re- 
search."; and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (D). 

(2)  TR.\NSFER  OF   STATUTORY   PROVISIONS. — 

Sections  483  through  485 A  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section— 

(A)  are  transferred  to  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
such  Act; 

(B)  are  redesignated  as  sections  464V 
through  464Y  of  such  part;  and 

(C)  are  inserted,  in  the  appropriate  se- 
quence, at  the  end  of  such  part. 

(3)  HEADING  FOR  NEW  SUBPART.— Title  IV  of 

the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended 
'  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section,  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  part  C.  by  inserting  before  section 
464V  the  following  new  heading: 

"Subpart  17— National  Institute  of  Nursing 
Research";  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  heading  for  subpart  3  of 
part  E. 

(4)  {^ROSS-REFERENCES. —Title  IV  Of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section,  is 
amended  in  subpart  17  of  part  O- 

(A)  in  section  464W.  by  striking  "section 
483"  and  inserting  "section  464V"; 

(B)  in  section  464X(g).  by  striking  "section 
486  "  and  inserting  "section  464Y";  and 

(C)  in  section  464Y.  in  the  last  sentence,  by 
striking  'section  485(g)"  and  inserting  "sec- 
tion 464X(g)'. 


SEC.  1512.  STUDY  ON  ADEQUACY  OF  NUMBER  OF 
NURSES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Nursing 
Research  and  in  collaboration  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Nursing  of  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration,  shall  enter  into  a 
contract  with  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entity  to  conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  and  to  what  extent 
there  is  a  need  for  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  nurses  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  in 
order  to  promote  the  quality  of  patient  care 
and  reduce  the  incidence  among  nurses  of 
work-related  injuries  and  stress. 

(b)  NATIONAL   ACADEMY   OF   SCIENCES.— The 

Secretary  shall  request  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  enter  into  the  contract 
under  subsection  (a)  to  conduct  the  study  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection.  If  such  Institute 
declines  to  conduct  the  study,  the  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  such  subsection  through  an- 
other public  or  nonprofit  private  entity. 

(c)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "nurse  "  means  a  registered 
nurse,  a  licensed  practical  nurse,  a  licensed 
vocational  nurse,  and  a  nurse  assistant. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(d)  REPORTS.— The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that,  not  later  than  18  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  an  interim  report 
describing  the  preliminary  findings  of  the 
study  conducted  under  this  section  will  be  is- 
sued, and  not  later  than  3  years  after  such 
date  of  enactment,  a  final  report  shall  be  is- 
sued. Such  reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate. 

Subtitle  C— National  Center  for  Human 
Genome  Research 

SEC.  1521.  PURPOSE  OF  CENTER 

Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  by  sections  141(a)(1)  and 
1611(b)(l>(B)  of  this  Act,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  401(b)(2),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  The  National  Center  for  Human  Ge- 
nome Research.";  and 

(2)  in  part  E,  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subi)art: 

"Subpart  4— National  Center  for  Human 
Genome  Research 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  CENTER 

"SEC.  485B.  (a)  The  general  purpose  of  the 
National  Center  for  Human  Genome  Re- 
search (hereafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to 
as  the  'Center')  is  to  characterize  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  human  genome,  in- 
cluding the  mapping  and  sequencing  of  indi- 
vidual genes.  Such  purpose  includes— 

"(1)  planning  and  coordinating  the  re- 
search goal  of  the  genome  project; 

"(2)  reviewing  and  funding  research  propos- 
als; 

"'(3)  developing  training  programs; 

"(4)  coordinating  international  genome  re- 
search; 

"(5)  communicating  advances  in  genome 
science  to  the  public;  and 

"(6)  reviewing  and  funding  proposals  to  ad- 
dress the  ethical  and  legal  issues  associated 
with  the  genome  project. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
of  the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
of  the  Center  is  authorized  to  make  available 
not  less  than  5  percent  for  carrying  out  para- 
graph (6)  of  such  subsection. 


"(2)  With  respect  to  providing  funds  under 
subsection  (a)(6)  for  proposals  to  address  the 
ethical  and  legal  issues.  Including  the  issu- 
ing of  patents,  associated  with  the  genome 
project,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  for  a 
fiscal  year  if  the  Director  of  the  Center  cer- 
tifies to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  that  the  Director  has 
determined  that  an  insufficient  number  of 
such  proposals  meet  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  sections  491  and  492. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  Director  of  the  Center  shall 
consider  proposals  from  qualified  public  and 
nonprofit  academic  or  research  facilities.". 
TTTLE  XVI— AWARDS  AND  TRAINING 
Subtitle  A— National  Research  Service 
Awards 

SEC.  1801.  REQUIREMENT  REGARDING  WOMEN 
AND  INDIVIDUALS  FROM  DISADVAN- 
TAGED BACKGROUNDS. 

Section  487(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  288(a)(4))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  para- 
graph (1)  in  a  manner  that  will  result  in  the 
recruitment  of  women,  and  members  from 
underrepresented  minority  groups,  into 
fields  of  biomedical  or  behavioral  research 
and  in  the  provision  of  research  training  to 
women  and  such  individuals.". 

SEC.  1602.  SERVICE  PAYBACK  REQUIREMENTS. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  487(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  288(c)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  For  the  initial  year  for  which  an  in- 
dividual receives  a  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Award  for  the  conduct  of  postdoctoral 
training  or  research,  such  individual  shall 
engage  in  one  year  of  health  research  or 
teaching  or  any  combination  thereof  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  patterns  of 
academic  employment,  or  complete  a  second 
year  of  training  or  research  under  such 
Award. 

"(B)  Service  obligations  for  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  that  are  less  than  12 
months  may  be  satisfied — 

"(i)  by  the  conduct  of  health  research  or 
teaching  or  any  combination  thereof  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  patterns  of 
academic  employment  for  a  period  of  time 
equal  to  the  amount  of  time  under  the 
Award;  or 

"(ii)  by  reimbursing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  amounts  provided  to  such  Indi- 
vidual under  the  Award.". 

Subtitle  B — Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome 
SEC.  1811.  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM. 

Section  487A  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  288-1)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  RESEARCH 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFI- 
CIENCY SYNDROME 

"Sec.  487A.  (a)  IN  GENERAL.— 

"(1)  Authority  for  program.— Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  entering  into  agreements  with 
appropriately  qualified  health  professionals 
under  which  such  health  professionals  agree 
to  conduct,  as  employees  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  research  with  respect  to 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome  in 
consideration  of  the  Federal  Government 
agreeing  to  repay,  for  each  year  of  such  serv- 
ice, not  more  than  $20,(X)0  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  educational  loans  of  such 
health  professionals. 


""(2)  LiMiTA-noN.- The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  health  pro- 
fessional pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  unless 
such  professional— 

"(A)  has  a  substantial  amount  of  edu- 
cational loans  relative  to  income;  and 

"(Bid)  was  not  employed  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  during  the  1-year  period 
preceding  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Health  Professions  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1988;  or 

"(ii)  agrees  to  serve  as  an  employee  of  such 
Institutes  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years.". 

"(b)  Applicability-  of  Certain  Provi- 
sions.—With  respect  to  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  es- 
Ublished  in  subpart  III  of  part  D  of  title  III, 
the  provisions  of  such  subpart  shall,  except 
as  inconsistent  with  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  apply  to  the  program  established  in 
such  subsection  (a)  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  provisions  apply 
to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  Loan 
Repayment  Program  established  in  such  sub- 
part. 

"(c)  Funding;  Reimbursable  Transfers.— 

"(1)    AUTHORIZA-nON    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1994  through  1996. 

"(2)    TRANSFERS    FOR    RELATED    PROGRAM.— 

The  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  may 
carry  out  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion a  program  similar  to  the  program  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a),  which  program  shall 
be  carried  out  with  respect  to  the  review  of 
applications  concerning  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome  that  are  submitted  to 
such  Commissioner.  From  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  paragraph  <1)  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  amounts  to 
the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  such  program.  The  Commissioner 
shall  provide  a  reimbursement  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  amount  so  transferred,  and  the 
reimbursement  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  program  established  in  subsection  (a). 
Any  transfer  and  reimbursement  made  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  completed  by  April  1  of  such  year.". 
Subtitle  C — Ix>an  Repayment  for  Research 
Generally 
SEC.  1621.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAM. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  redesignated  by  section 
141(a)(2)  of  this  Act  and  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 1(X)2  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  487B  the  following  new  section: 

"LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  RESEARCH 
GENERALLY 

"Sec.  487C.  (a)  In  General  — 

"(1)  AUTHORITY  FOR  PROGRAM.— Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  entering  into  agreements  with 
appropriately  qualified  health  professionals 
under  which  such  health  professionals  agree 
to  conduct  research,  as  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  in  consideration 
of  the  Federal  Government  agreeing  to 
repay,  for  each  year  of  such  service,  not 
more  than  $20,000  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  the  educational  loans  of  such  health 
professionals. 

"(2)  LiMiTA-noN.— The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  health  pro- 
fessional pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  unless 
such  professional— 

"(A)  has  a  substantial  amount  of  edu- 
cational loans  relative  to  income;  and 

"(B)(i)  was  not  employed  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  during  the  1-year  period 
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preceding  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Health  Professions  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1988;  or 

"(ii)  agrees  to  serve  as  an  employee  of  such 
Institutes  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  3  years.". 

""(b)  applicability  of  Certain  Provi- 
sions.—With  respect  to  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  es- 
tablished in  subpart  III  of  part  D  of  title  III, 
the  provisions  of  such  subpart  shall,  except 
as  inconsistent  with  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  apply  to  the  program  esUblished  in 
such  subsection  (a)  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  such  provisions  apply 
to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  Loan 
Repayment  Program  established  in  such  sub- 
part. 

■"(c)  Authorization  of  AppROPRiA-noNS.- 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section 
other  than  with  respect  to  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1996.". 

Subtitle  D— Scholarship  and  Loan  Repay- 
ment Programs  Regarding  Professional 
Skills  Needed  by  Certain  Agencies 

SEC.  1631.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR 
NA'nONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  redesignated  by  section 
141(a)(2)  of  this  Act  and  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 1621  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  487C  the  following  new  sections: 

"UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  RE- 
GARDING PROFESSIONS  NEEDED  BY  NA'nONAL 
RESEARCH  INSTITUTES 

"Sec  487D.  (a)  Estabushment  of  Pro- 
gram.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  section 
487(a)(1)(C),  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  NIH.  may  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  entering  into  contracts  with  individ- 
uals described  in  paragraph  (2)  under  which— 

"(A)  the  Director  of  NIH  agrees  to  provide 
to  the  individuals  scholarships  for  pursuing, 
as  undergraduates  at  accredited  institutions 
of  higher  education,  academic  programs  ap- 
propriate for  careers  in  professions  needed  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  and 

"(B)  the  individuals  agree  to  serve  as  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
for  the  period  described  in  subsection  (c),  in 
positions  that  are  needed  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  for  which  the  individ- 
uals are  qualified. 

"(2)  Individuals  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds.— The  individuals  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  are  individuals  who — 

"(A)  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment as  full-time  undergraduates  at  accred- 
ited institutions  of  higher  education;  and 

"(B)  are  from  minority  groups  that  are 
underrepresented  in  the  fields  of  biomedical 
or  behavioral  research. 

"(b)  FACiLiTA-noN  of  Interest  of  Stu- 
dents in  Careers  at  National  Institutes 
of  Health.— In  providing  employment  to  in- 
dividuals pursuant  to  contracts  under  sub- 
section (a)(1),  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  carry 
out  activities  to  facilitate  the  interest  of  the 
individuals  in  pursuing  careers  as  employees 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(c)  Period  of  Obligated  Service.— 
""(1)  DuRA-noN  of  service.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(1),  the  pe- 
riod of  service  for  which  an  individual  is  ob- 
ligated to  serve  as  an  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  is  12  months  for 
each  academic  year  for  which  the  scholar- 
ship under  such  subsection  is  provided. 
"(2)  Schedule  for  service.— 


"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  individual  ap- 
plying for  the  scholarship  agrees  that^ 

"(i)  the  individual  will  serve  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
full-time  for  not  less  than  10  consecutive 
weeks  of  each  year  during  which  the  individ- 
ual is  attending  the  educational  institution 
involved  and  receiving  such  a  scholarship; 

"(11)  the  period  of  service  as  such  an  em- 
ployee that  the  individual  is  obligated  to 
provide  under  clause  (i)  is  in  addition  to  the 
period  of  service  as  such  an  employee  that 
the  individual  is  obligated  to  provide  under 
subsection  (a)(1)(B);  and 

"(ill)  not  later  than  60  days  after  obtaining 
the  educational  degree  involved,  the  individ- 
ual will  begin  serving  full-time  as  such  an 
employee  in  satisfaction  of  the  period  of 
service  that  the  individual  is  obligated  to 
provide  under  subsection  (aKl)(B). 

"(B)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  defer  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  individual  to  provide  a  period 
of  service  under  subsection  (a)(lHB),  if  the 
Director  determines  that  such  a  deferral  is 
appropriate. 

"(3)  Applicability  of  certain  provisions 
relating  to  appointment  and  compensa- 
TION.—For  any  period  in  which  an  individual 
provides  service  as  an  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in  satisfaction  of 
the  obligation  of  the  individual  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  or  paragraph  (2)(A)(i),  the 
individual  may  be  appointed  as  such  an  em- 
ployee without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ap- 
pointment and  compensation. 

"(d)  Provisions  Regarding  Scholarship.— 
"(1)  Approval  of  academic  program.— The 
Director  of  NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholar- 
ship under  subsection  (a)  for  an  academic 
year  unless — 

"(A)  the  individual  applying  for  the  schol- 
arship has  submitted  to  the  Director  a  pro- 
posed academic  program  for  the  year  and  the 
Director  has  approved  the  program;  and 

"(B)  the  individual  agrees  that  the  pro- 
gram will  not  be  altered  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director. 

"(2)  ACADEMIC  standing —The  Director  of 
NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship  under 
subsection  (a)  for  an  academic  year  unless 
the  individual  applying  for  the  scholarship 
agrees  to  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of 
academic  standing,  as  determined  by  the 
educational  institution  involved  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(3)  LiMiTA'noN  ON  AMOUNT.— The  Director 
of  NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship  under 
subsection  (a)  for  an  academic  year  in  an 
amount  exceeding  $20,000. 

"(4)  Authorized  uses.— a  scholarship  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a)  may  be  expended 
only  for  tuition  expenses,  other  reasonable 
educational  expenses,  and  reasonable  living 
expenses  incurred  in  attending  the  school  in- 
volved. 

"(5)  Contract  regarding  direct  payments 
TO  institution.— In  the  case  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  with  respect  to  which  a 
scholarship  under  subsection  (a)  is  provided, 
the  Director  of  NIH  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  institution  under  which  the 
amounts  provided  in  the  scholarship  for  tui- 
tion and  other  educational  expenses  are  paid 
directly  to  the  institution.  Payments  to  the 
institution  under  the  contract  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  section  3324  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code. 

"(e)  Penal-hes  for  Breach  of  Scholar- 
ship Contract.— The  provisions  of  section 
338E  shall  apply  to  the  program  established 
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in  subsection  (a)  to  the  same  extent  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  Loan  Re- 
payment Program  established  in  section 
338B.  ^ 

•(f)  Requirement  of  application— The 
Director  of  NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholar- 
ship under  subsection  (a)  unless  an  applica- 
tion for  the  scholarship  is  submitted  to  the 
Director  and  the  application  is  in  such  form. 
is  made  in  such  manner,  and  contains  such 
agreements,  assurances,  and  information  as 
the  Director  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

■(g)    AVAILABILITY    OF    AUTHORIZATION    OF 

Appropriations.— Amounts  appropriated  for 
a  fiscal  year  for  scholarships  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amounts  were 
appropriated. 

"LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  REGARDING  CLINI- 
CAL RESEARCHERS  FROM  DISADVANTAGED 
BACKGROUNDS 

"SEC.  487E.  (a)  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PRO- 
GRAM.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subject  to  section 
487(a)(1)(C).  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  NIH  may.  subject  to  para- 
graph (2).  carry  out  a  program  of  entering 
into  contracts  with  appropriately  qualified 
health  professionals  who  are  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds  under  which  such  health 
professionals  agree  to  conduct  clinical  re- 
search as  employees  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  in  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agreeing  to  pay.  for  each 
year  of  such  service,  not  more  than  S20.(KX)  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  educational 
loans  of  the  health  professionals. 

"(2)  LIMITATION— The  Director  of  NIH  may 
not  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  health  pro- 
fessional pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  unless 
such  professional  has  a  substantial  amount 
of  education  loans  relative  to  income. 

•(3)   APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN   PROVISIONS 
REGARDING    OBLIGATED     SERVICE.— Except     tO 

the  extent  inconsistent  with  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  sections  338C  and  338E  shall 
apply  to  the  program  established  in  para- 
grraph  (1)  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment 
Program  established  in  section  338B. 

■(b)     AVAILABILITY    OF    AUTHORIZATION    OF 

APPROPRIATIONS.— Amounts  appropriated  for 
a  fiscal  year  for  contracts  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  remain  available  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amounts  were 
appropriated.". 

SEC.  IS32.  FUNDING. 

Section  487(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  288(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  Inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  provide  contracts  for  scholarships  and 
loan  repayments  in  accordance  with  sections 
487D  and  487E.  subject  to  providing  not  more 
than  an  aggregate  50  such  contracts  during 
the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996.". 

Subtitle  E— Fundinc 
SEC.  1641.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  487(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  288(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  amending  the 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  $400,000,000  for 


fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995 
and  1996";  and 
(2)  in  paragraph  (3) — 

(A)  by  striking  "one-half  of  one  percent" 
each  place  such  term  appears  and  inserting 
"1  percent";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "780.  784.  or  786"  and  insert- 
ing "747.  748.  or  749". 

TITLE  XVn— NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

SEC.    1701.    .NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    FOR    BIO- 
MEDICAL RESEARCH. 

Section  499  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  121(b).  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  ".  except 
for"  and  all  that  follows  through  "Transfer 
Act": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e). 
(f).  (g).  (h).  and  (i)  as  subsections  (d).  (0.  (g). 
(h).  (i).  (j).  and  (m).  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

•(b)  Purpose  of  Foundation —The  purpose 
of  the  Foundation  shall  be  to  support  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in  its  mission, 
and  to  advance  collaboration  with  bio- 
medical researchers  from  universities,  indus- 
try, and  nonprofit  organizations. 
"(c)  Certain  activities  of  Foundation.— 
"(1)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (b).  the  Foundation  may  solicit  and 
accept  gifts,  grants,  and  other  donations,  es- 
tablish accounts,  and  invest  and  expend 
funds  in  support  of  the  following  activities 
with  respect  to  the  purpose  described  In  such 
subsection: 

■(A)  A  program  to  provide  and  administer 
endowed  positions  that  are  associated  with 
the  research  program  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Such  endowments  may  be 
expended  for  the  compensation  of  individuals 
holding  the  positions,  for  staff,  equipment, 
quarters,  travel,  and  other  expenditures  that 
are  appropriate  in  supporting  the  endowed 
positions. 

"(B)  A  program  to  provide  and  administer 
fellowships  and  grants  to  research  personnel 
in  order  to  work  and  study  in  association 
with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Such 
fellowships  and  grants  may  include  stipends, 
travel,  health  insurance  benefits  and  other 
appropriate  expenses.  The  recipients  of  fel- 
lowships shall  be  selected  by  the  donors  and 
the  Foundation  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  employees 
in  the  laboratory  where  the  fellow  would 
serve,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  agreement 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Foundation. 

"(C)  Supplementary  programs  to  provide 
for— 

"(i)  scientists  of  other  countries  to  serve  in 
research  capacities  in  the  United  States  in 
association  with  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  or  elsewhere,  or  opportunities  for  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
or  other  public  health  officials  in  the  United 
States  to  serve  in  such  capacities  In  other 
countries,  or  both; 

"(ii)  the  conduct  and  support  of  studies, 
projects,  and  research,  which  may  include 
stipends,  travel  and  other  support  for  person- 
nel in  collaboration  with  national  and  inter- 
national non-profit  and  for-profit  organiza- 
tions: 

"(ill)  the  conduct  and  support  of  forums, 
meetings,  conferences,  courses,  and  training 
workshops  that  may  include  undergraduate, 
graduate,  post-graduate,  and  post-doctoral 
accredited  courses  and  the  maintenance  of 
accreditation  of  such  courses  by  the  Founda- 


tion at  the  State  and  national  level  for  col- 
lege or  continuing  education  credits  or  for 
degrees; 

"(iv)  programs  to  support  and  encourage 
teachers  and  students  of  science  at  all  levels 
of  education  and  programs  for  the  general 
public  which  promote  the  understanding  of 
science; 

"(V)  programs  for  writing,  editing,  print- 
ing, publishing,  and  vending  of  books  and 
other  materials;  and 

"(vi)  the  conduct  of  other  activities  to 
carry  out  and  support  the  purpose  described 
in  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Fees— The  Foundation  may  assess 
fees  for  the  provision  of  professional,  admin- 
istrative and  management  services  by  the 
Foundation  in  amounts  determined  reason- 
able and  appropriate  by  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. 

"(3)  AUTHORITY  OF  FOUNDATION.— The  Foun- 
dation shall  be  the  sole  entity  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  activities  described  in  this 
subsection.": 

(4)  in  subsection  (d)  (as  so  redesignated >— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  by  striking  "members  of  the  Founda- 
tion" in  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  "ap- 
pointed members  of  the  Board": 

(ii)  by  striking  "Council"  in  subparagraph 

(B)  and  inserting  "Board": 

(iii)  by  striking  "Council"  in  subparagraph 

(C)  and  inserting  "Board":  and 

(iv)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(D)(i)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Revltalization  Act  of  1993.  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
shall  convene  a  meeting  of  the  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Board  to— 

"(I)  incorporate  the  Foundation  and  estab- 
lish the  general  policies  of  the  Foundation 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(b),  including  the  establishment  of  the  by- 
laws of  the  Foundation;  and 

"(II)  appoint  the  members  of  the  Board  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (C). 

"(ii)  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  under  clause  (i)(II),  the  terms  of 
service  of  the  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Board  as  members  of  the  Board  shall  termi- 
nate. 

"(E)  The  agreement  of  not  less  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  members  of  the  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  required  for  the 
appointment  of  each  member  to  the  initial 
Board. 

"(F)  No  employee  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  shall  be  appointed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board. 

"(G)  The  Board  may.  through  amendments 
to  the  bylaws  of  the  Foundation,  provide 
that  the  number  of  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  greater  than  the  number  specified  in 
subparagraph  (C)."; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  inserting  "(A)"  before  "The  ex": 

(11)  by  striking  "an  appointed  member  of 
the  Board  to  serve  as  the  Chair"  and  insert- 
ing "an  individual  to  serve  as  the  initial 
Chairperson":  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Upon  the  termination  of  the  term  of 
service  of  the  initial  Chairperson  of  the 
Board,  the  appointed  members  of  the  Board 
shall  elect  a  member  of  the  Board  to  serve  as 
the  Chairperson  of  the  Board.": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)(A),  by  striking  "(2MC)" 
and  inserting  "(1)(C)":  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  Meetings  and  quorum.— A  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 


quorum  for  purposes  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Board. 

"(6)  Certain  bylaws.- 

"(A)  In  establishing  bylaws  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Board  shall  ensure  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  provided  for: 

"(i)  Policies  for  the  selection  of  the  offi- 
cers, employees,  agents,  and  contractors  of 
the  Foundation. 

"(ii)  Policies,  including  ethical  standards, 
for  the  acceptance,  solicitation,  and  disposi- 
tion of  donations  and  grants  to  the  Founda- 
tion and  for  the  disposition  of  the  assets  of 
the  Foundation.  Policies  with  respect  to  eth- 
ical standards  shall  ensure  that  officers,  em- 
ployees and  agents  of  the  Foundation  (in- 
cluding members  of  the  Board)  avoid  encum- 
brances that  would  result  in  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest, including  a  financial  conflict  of  inter- 
est or  a  divided  allegiance.  Such  policies 
shall  include  requirements  for  the  provision 
of  information  concerning  any  ownership  or 
controlling  Interest  in  entities  related  to  the 
activities  of  the  Foundation  by  such  officers, 
employees  and  agents  and  their  spouses  and 
relatives. 

"(iii)  Policies  for  the  conduct  of  the  gen- 
eral operations  of  the  Foundation. 

"(Iv)  Policies  for  writing,  editing,  printing, 
publishing,  and  vending  of  books  and  other 
materials. 

"(B)  In  establishing  bylaws  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Board  shall  ensure  that  such  by- 
laws (and  activities  carried  out  under  the  by- 
laws) do  not— 

"(1)  reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  ability  of 
the  Foundation  or  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  or  of- 
ficial duties  in  a  fair  and  objective  manner: 
or 

"(11)  compromise,  or  appear  to  com- 
promise, the  integrity  of  any  governmental 
agency  or  program,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee Involved  in  such  program."; 

(5)  in  subsection  (i)  (as  so  rede8ignated>— 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  and  define  the  duties  of 
the  officers  and  employees"  before  the  semi- 
colon in  paragraph  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (5); 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6) 
through  (14).  as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (13), 
respectively; 

(D)  by  striking  paragraph  (8)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated), and  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  establish  a  process  for  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  positions  under  subsection 
(c);" 

(E)  by  Inserting  "solicit"  after  the  para- 
graph designation  in  paragraph  (11)  (as  so  re- 
designated); 

(F)  by  striking  "Executive"  in  paragraph 
(12)  (as  so  redesignated); 

(G)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (13)  (as  so  redesignate);  and 

(H)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (13)  (as  so 
redesignated),  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  enter  into  such  other  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  and  other 
transactions  as  the  Director  considers  appro- 
priate to  conduct  the  activities  of  the  Foun- 
dation: and"; 

(6)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (j)  (as  so 
redesignated),  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(k)  General  Provisions.— 

"(1)  Foundation  iNTEORrrY.- The  members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  accountable  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  operations  of  the  Foundation 
and  shall  ensure  such  integrity  through  the 
development  and  enforcement  of  criteria  and 
procedures  relating  to  standards  of  conduct 
(including  those  developed  under  subsection 
{d)(2)(B)(i)(U)),  financial  disclosure  state- 
ments, conflict  of  interest  rules,  recusal  and 
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waiver  rules,  audits  and  other  matter  deter-, 
mined  appropriate  by  the  Board. 

"(2)  Financial  conflicts  of  interest.— 
Any  individual  who  is  an  officer,  employee, 
or  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Foundation 
may  not  (in  accordance  with  policies  and  re- 
quirements developed  under  subsection 
(d)(2)(B)(i)(n))  personally  or  substantially 
participate  in  the  consideration  or  deter- 
mination by  the  Foundation  of  any  matter 
that  would  directly  or  predictably  affect  any 
financial  interest  of  the  individual  or  a  rel- 
ative (as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
109(16)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978)  of  the  individual,  of  any  business  orga- 
nization or  other  entity,  or  of  which  the  in- 
dividual is  an  officer  or  employee,  or  is  nego- 
tiating for  employment,  or  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual has  any  other  financial  interest. 

"(3)  Audits;  availability  of  records.— 
The  Foundation  shall— 

"(A)  provide  for  annual  audits  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Foundation:  and 

"(B)  make  such  audits,  and  all  other 
records,  documents,  and  other  papers  of  the 
Foundation,  available  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
for  examination  or  audit. 
"(4)  Reports.— 

"(A)  Not  later  than  5  months  following  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Foundation  shall 
publish  a  report  describing  the  activities  of 
the  Foundation  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Each  such  report  shall  include  for  the 
fiscal  year  involved  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  operations,  activities,  financial 
condition,  and  accomplishments  of  the  Foun- 
dation. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Foundation,  each  report  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  include  the  source, 
and  a  description  of,  all  gifts  or  grants  to  the 
Foundation  of  real  or  personal  property,  and 
the  source  and  amount  of  all  gifts  or  grants 
to  the  Foundation  of  money.  E^ch  such  re- 
port shall  include  a  specification  of  any  re- 
strictions on  the  purposes  for  which  gifts  or 
grants  to  the  Foundation  may  be  used. 

"(C)  The  Foundation  shall  make  copies  of  ' 
each  report  submitted  under  subparagraph 
(A)  available  for  public  inspection,  and  shall 
upon  request  provide  a  copy  of  the  report  to 
any  individual  for  a  charge  not  exceeding  the 
cost  of  providing  the  copy. 

"(D)  The  Board  shall  annually  hold  a  pub- 
lic meeting  to  summarize  the  activities  of 
the  Foundation  and  distribute  written  re- 
ports concerning  such  activities  and  the  sci- 
entific results  derived  from  such  activities. 

"(5)  Service  of  federal  e.mployees.— Fed- 
eral employees  may  serve  on  committees  ad- 
visory to  the  Foundation  and  otherwise  co- 
operate with  and  assist  the  Foundation  in 
carrying  out  its  function,  so  long  as  the  em- 
ployees do  not  direct  or  control  Foundation 
activities. 

"(6)  Relationship  with  existing  enti- 
ties.—The  Foundation  may,  pursuant  to  ap- 
propriate agreements,  merge  with,  acquire, 
or  use  the  resources  of  existing  nonprofit  pri- 
vate corporations  with  missions  similar  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  such  as  the 
Foundation  for  Advanced  Education  in  the 
Sciences. 

"(7)  Intellectual  property-  rights.— The 
Board  shall  adopt  written  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  ownership  of  any  intellectual 
property  rights  derived  from  the  collabo- 
rative efforts  of  the  Foundation  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  efforts. 

"(8)  National  institltes  of  health 
amendments  of  1990.— The  activities  con- 
ducted in  support  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Amendments  of  1990  (Public  Law 


101-613)  and  the  amendmente  made  by  such 
Act.  shall  not  be  nullified  by  the  enactment 
of  this  section. 

"(9)  Limitation  of  ACnvrriEs.— The  Foun- 
dation shall  exist  solely  as  an  entity  to  work 
in  collaboration  with  the  research  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
Foundation  may  not  undertake  activities 
(such  as  the  operation  of  independent  labora- 
tories or  competing  for  Federal  research 
funds)  that  are  independent  of  those  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  research  pro- 
grams. 

"(1)  Duties  of  the  Director.— 

"(1)  APPLICABILm-  OF  certain  STANDARDS 
to  NON-FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.— In   the  case  Of 

any  individual  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  (Jovemment  and  who  serves  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  with  respect  to  financial  assistance 
received  from  the  Foundation,  the  Founda- 
tion may  not  provide  the  assistance  of,  or 
otherwise  permit  the  work  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  begin  until  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  or  the  designee  of  such  Di- 
rector, has  been  executed  specifying  that  the 
individual  shall  be  subject  to  such  ethical 
and  procedural  standards  of  conduct  relating 
to  duties  performed  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  as  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  determines  is  ap- 
propriate. 

"(2)  Support  services.— The  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  may  pro- 
vide facilities,  utilities  and  support  services 
to  the  Foundation  if  it  is  determined  by  the 
Director  to  be  advantageous  to  the  research 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health."; 

(7)  in  subsection  (m)  (as  so  redesignated)— 

(A)  by  striking  "J200,000"  each  place  that 
such  appears  and  inserting  "$500,000";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "1995"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
■  inserting  "1996";  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(n)  Limitation.— The  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure that  no  extramural  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  are 
provided  to  the  Foundation  or  for  activities 
provided  for  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subsection  (c)(1). 

"(o)  Report  on  adequacy  of  Compu- 
ance.— 

"(1)  In  general.— With  respect  to  the  mis- 
sion and  function  of  the  Foundation,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  conduct  an  audit  to  determine — 

"(A)  whether  the  Foundation  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  guidelines  established  under 
this  section;  and 

"(B)  whether  the  procedures  utilized  under 
this  section  are  adequate  to  prevent  conflicts 
of  interest  involving  the  Foundation,  the 
employees  of  the  Foundation  or  members  of 
the  Board  of  the  Foundation. 

"(2)  Report.— Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Foundation  is  in- 
corporated, the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  complete  the  audit  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (I)  and  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the 
findings  made  with  respect  to  such  audit.". 
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TITLE  XVIII— RESEARCH  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME 

SEC.  1801.  REVISION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  VAR- 
IOUS PROGRAMS. 

(a)  A.MENDMENTS— Title  XXin  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300cc  et 
seq.)  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  2304(c)(1)— 

(A)  m  the  njatter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  inserting  after  "Director  of  such  In- 
stitute" the  following:  "(and  may  provide 
advice  to  the  Directors  of  other  agencies  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  as  appro- 
priate)"; and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  semicolon  the  following:  ",  includ- 
ing recommendations  on  the  projects  of  re- 
search with  respect  to  diagnosing  Immune 
deficiency  and  with  respect  to  predicting,  di- 
agnosing, preventing,  and  treating  cancers, 
opportunistic  infections,  and  infectious  dis- 
eases": 

(2)  In  section  2311(a)(1).  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ".  Including 
evaluations  of  methods  of  diagnosing  Im- 
mune deficiency  and  evaluations  of  methods 
of  predicting,  diagnosing,  preventing,  and 
treating  cancers,  opportunistic  infections, 
and  Infectious  diseases"; 

(3)  In  section  2315(a)(2).  by  striking  "inter- 
national research"  and  all  that  follows  and 
Inserting  "International  research  and  train- 
ing concerning  the  natural  history  and 
pathogenesis  of  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  and  the  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  vaccines  and  treat- 
ments for  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome and  opportunistic  Infections."; 

(4)  In  section  2318— 

(A)  In  subsection  (aKlV— 

(I)  by  inserting  after  "The  Secretary"  the 
following:  ".  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  for 
Health  Care  Policy  and  Research.";  and 

(II)  by  striking  "syndrome"  and  Inserting 
"syndrome,  including  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  HIV  infection  and  related  conditions 
among  women";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  "1991." 
and  inserting  the  following;  "1991.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  1994  through  1996."; 

(5)  in  section  2320(b)(1)(A).  by  striking 
"syndrome"  and  Inserting  "syndrome  and 
the  natural  history  of  such  Infection"; 

(6)  In  the  part  heading  for  part  D.  by  strik- 
ing "Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
OF  Health"  and  Inserting  "Office  of  AIDS 
Research"; 

(7)  In  section  2351— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b) 
and  (c)  as  subsections  (c),  (d)  and  (e),  respec- 
tively; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  section  heading 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(a)  In  General.— In  carrying  out  research 
with  respect  to  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health— 

"(1)  shall  establish  an  office  to  be  known 
as  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research,  which  Office 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall— 

"(A)  be  apiHDlnted  by  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
an  individual  who  is  an  outstanding  scientist 
and  a  highly  skilled  administrator; 

"(C)  report  directly  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  and 

"(D)  be  the  primary  Federal  official  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  AIDS-related  re- 
search at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
and 


"(2)  shall  provide  administrative  support 
and  support  services  to  the  Director  of  such 
Office  and  shall  ensure  that  such  support 
takes  maximum  advantage  of  existing  ad- 
ministrative structures  at  the  institutes, 
centers  and  divisions  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable. 

"(b)  Activities  of  the  office  of  AIDS  Re- 
search— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  director  of  the  Office  of  AIDS 
Research,  shall  ensure  that  AIDS  research 
activities  are  coordinated  across  and 
throughout  the  Institutes,  centers,  and  divi- 
sions of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(2)  General  duties.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  AIDS  Research  shall,  based  upon  a 
strategic  plan  as  defined  In  paragraph  (3).  de- 
velop and  oversee  the  Implementation  of  a 
scientifically  justified  budget  for  AIDS-re- 
lated research  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  coordinate  all  AIDS-related  re- 
search activities  conducted  at  the  Institutes, 
centers,  and  divisions  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  conduct  evaluations  on 
all  such  programs. 
"(3)  Strategic  plan — 
"(A)  Development.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  AIDS  Research  shall,  based  on  the 
advice  of  the  directors  of  the  institutes,  cen- 
ters, and  divisions  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  In  consultation  with  the  advi- 
sory council  established  in  paragraph  (5)  and 
the  coordinating  groups  established  In  sub- 
paragraph (B),  develop  and  oversee  the  Im- 
plementation of  a  comprehensive,  long-range 
plan  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  such  re- 
search by  the  Institutes,  centers  and  divi- 
sions of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Such  plan  shall  be  updated  annually,  and 
shall— 

"(i)  determine  the  appropriate  overall  bal- 
ance between  basic  and  applied  research  and 
between  intramural  and  extramural  re- 
search; 

"(11)  determine  and  prioritize  among  criti- 
cal scientific  AIDS-related  questions; 

"(Hi)  based  upon  such  determinations, 
specify  the  broad  short  and  long  range  objec- 
tives to  be  achieved,  and  provide  an  estimate 
of  the  resources  needed  to  achieve  such  ob- 
jectives; 

"(iv)  evaluate  the  sufficiency  of  existing 
AIDS  research  programs  to  meet  such  objec- 
tives, and  establish  evaluation  criteria, 
timelines  and  objectives  for  future  program 
evaluation  activities;  and 

"(V)  make  recommendations  for  changes 
and  necessary  resource  allocation  in  and 
among  such  programs. 

"(B)  Coordinating  groups.— The  Director 
of  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research  shall  estab- 
lish AIDS  coordinating  groups  for  each  re- 
search discipline  within  the  AIDS  research 
program,  composed  of  representatives  of  rel- 
evant agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  qualified  extramural  scientists, 
to  evaluate  and  assess  the  efforts  of  the 
AIDS  Research  Program  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  to  advise  on  the  developn 
ment  of  the  strategic  plan  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  such  efforts  are  in  accordance  with 
such  strategic  plan. 

"(4)  Coordination.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  AIDS  Research  shall  act  as  the  pri- 
mary Federal  official  with  responsibility  for 
overseeing  all  AIDS-related  research  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and 

"(A)  shall  serve  to  represent  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  AIDS  Research  Program 
at  all  relevant  Executive  branch  task  forces 
and  committees;  and 


"(B)  shall  maintain  communications  with 
all  relevant  Public  Health  Service  agencies 
and  with  various  other  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  ensure  the  timely 
transmission  of  Information  concerning  ad- 
vances In  AIDS-related  research  and  the 
clinical  treatment  of  AIDS  and  its  related 
conditions,  between  these  various  agencies 
for  dissemination  to  affected  communities 
and  health  care  providers. 
"(5)  Advisory  council.— 
"(A)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall, 
consistent  with  section  406.  establish  an  ad- 
visory council  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of 
AIDS  Research  Advisory  Council  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Council'),  which  shall 
serve  to  replace  the  AIDS  Program  Advisory 
Committee  which  is  operating  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Composition.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  biomedical,  behavioral,  and  so- 
cial scientists,  and  representatives  of  diverse 
HIV  affected  communities,  and  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary. 
"(C)  Authority. — The  Council  shall— 
"(I)  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
AIDS  Research  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  development  of  the  AIDS-re- 
lated research  budget,  and  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  strategic  plan  for 
AIDS-related  research  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health; 

"(ii)  provide  the  second  level  of  peer  review 
for  awards  made  directly  from  the  Office  of 
AIDS  Research  from  the  discretionary  fund 
described  In  paragraph  (7);  and 

"(111)  carry  out  such  other  activities  deter- 
mined appropriate  by  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  AIDS  Research. 

"(6)  Budgetary  authority.— The  Director 
of  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research  shall— 

"(A)  in  accordance  with  the  strategic  plan 
established  under  paragraph  (3).  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council,  and  based  on  budget 
requests  and  additional  advice  from  the  di- 
rectors of  the  institutes,  centers  and  divi- 
sions of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
prepare  and  submit  directly  to  the  President 
for  review  and  transmittal  to  Congress,  an 
annual,  scientifically  justified  budget  esti- 
mate for  AIDS-related  research  conducted 
within  the  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  after  reasonable  opportunity 
for  comment  (but  without  change)  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  which  shall  include  the 
amount  of  funds  required  (as  requested  by 
the  directors  of  such  institutes,  centers  and 
divisions)  for — 

"(i)  the  continued  funding  of  the  commit- 
ment base  (ongoing  program  Initiatives)  at 
the  sole  discretion  of  the  directors  of  such 
Institutes,  centers  and  divisions;  and 

"(11)  the  funding  of  new  and  competing  pro- 
gram Initiatives  through  such  institutes, 
centers  and  divisions,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research; 

"(B)  receive  from  the  President  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  directly  all 
AIDS-related  ^search  funds  appropriated  by 
Congrress  for  transfer  to.  and  obligation  and 
expenditure  by,  the  Institutes,  centers  and 
divisions  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  accordance  with  the  budget  delineated 
under  clauses  (i)  and  (II)  of  subparagraph  (A); 
and 

"(C)  distribute  AIDS  research  funding  to 
the  various  Institutes,  centers,  and  divisions 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  budget  delineated  under 
clauses  (1)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A). 
The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be- 
come effective  in  the  fiscal  year  following 
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the  submission  of  the  consolidated  AIDS 
budget. 

"(7)  Discretionary  fund.— 

"(A)  Availability  of  funds.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  not  to  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  baseline  AIDS  research  spending 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  be  made 
available  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
AIDS  Research  for  the  establishment  of  an 
AIDS  research  discretionary  fund. 

"(B)  Use.— The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
AIDS  Research,  In  consultation  with  the  ad- 
visory council  established  under  paragraph 
(5),  shall  use  amounts  in  the  AIDS  research 
discretionary  fund,  either  through  the  insti- 
tutes, centers  and  divisions  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  or  grants  made  directly 
by  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research,  to— 

"(i)  fund  emergency  AIDS  research  pro- 
grams; 

"(11)  fund  programs  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search aimed  at  filling  gaps  that  exist  in  ex- 
isting research  programs; 

"(Hi)  conduct  conferences,  convene  com- 
mittees, hold  meetings  or  carry  out  other  ac- 
tivities determined  appropriate  by  the  Direc- 
tor. 

"(C)  Reduction  in  administrative  impedi- 
ments.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  relating  to  the  number  of  individ- 
uals who  may  be  employed  as  full-time 
equivalent  individuals,  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  Individuals  so 
employed,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  AIDS 
Research  shall  be  permitted  to  authorize  the 
employment  of  such  full-time  equivalent  In- 
dividuals to  perform  AIDS-related  research 
through  the  institutes,  centers  and  divisions 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  as  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (i)  and  (Ii)  of  subparagraph 
(B)  and  subject  to  appropriations"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)  (as  so  redesignated) — 
(1)  by  striking  the  subsection  designation 

and  all  that  follows  through  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  the  following: 

"(c)  Other  Duties.— The  director  of  the  of- 
fice—": 

(ID  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (I)  through  (7),  re- 
spectively; 

(lii)  by  striking  "for  the  appropriate  na- 
tional research  institute  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health"  in  paragraph  (4)  (as  so  re- 
designated); and 

(iv)  by  inserting  "cannot  reasonably  be  ac- 
complished within  the  United  States  and" 
after  "if  such  research"  in  paragraph  (4)(A) 
(as  so  redesignated);  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(0  Evaluation  and  Report.— 

"(1)  Evaluation— Not  later  than  5  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  an  evaluation  to — 

"(A)  determine  the  effect  of  this  section  on 
the  planning  and  coordination  of  the  AIDS 
research  programs  at  the  institutes,  centers 
and  divisions  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health; 

"(B)  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  this  sec- 
tion has  eliminated  the  duplication  of  ad- 
ministrative resources  among  such  Insti- 
tutes, centers  and  divisions;  and 

"(C)  provide  recommendations  concerning 
future  alterations  with  respect  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

'(2)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  on  which  the  evaluation  is  com- 
menced under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  re- 


port concerning  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tion."; 

(8)  in  section  2361.  by  striking  "For  pur- 
poses" and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"For  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'infection',  with  respect  to 
the  etiologic  agent  for  acquired  Immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome,  includes  cancers,  oppor- 
tunistic infections,  and  infectious  diseases 
and  any  other  conditions  arising  from  infec- 
tion with  such  etiologic  agent. 

"(2)  The  term  'treatment',  with  respect  to 
the  etiologic  agent  for  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome,  includes  primary  and  sec- 
ondary prophylaxis."; 

(9)  in  section  2315(0.  by  striking  "there  are 
authorized"  and  all  that  follows  and  Insert- 
ing "there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fis- 
cal year."; 

(10)  in  section  2320(e)(1),  by  striking  "there 
are  authorized"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting "there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  fiscal  year.";  and 

(11)  In  section  2341(d),  by  striking  "there 
are  authorized"  and  all  that  follows  and  In- 
serting "there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  fiscal  year.". 

TITLE  XDC— STUDIES 
SEC.  1901.  ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY  SYN- 
DROME. 

(a)  Certain  Drug-Release  Mechanisms.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall,  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entity  to  conduct  a  study  for  the 
purpose  of  determining,  with  respect  to  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome,  the  Im- 
pact of  parallel-track  drug-release  mecha- 
nisms on  public  and  private  clinical  re- 
search, and  on  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs  regarding  the  ap- 
proval of  drugs. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  request  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
enter  Into  the  contract  under  paragraph  (1) 
to  conduct  the  study  described  In  such  para- 
graph. If  such  Institute  declines  to  conduct 
the  study,  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
paragraph  (1)  through  another  public  or  non- 
profit private  entity. 

(b)  Third-Party  Payments  Regarding 
Certain  Clinical  Trials.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  conduct  a 
study  for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  determining  the  policies  of  third-party 
payors  regarding  the  payment  of  the  costs  of 
appropriate  health  services  that  are  provided 
incident  to  the  participation  of  Individuals 
as  subjects  in  clinical  trials  conducted  in  the 
development  of  drugs  with  respect  to  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome;  and 

(2)  developing  recommendations  regarding 
such  policies. 

(c)  Advisory  Committees.- The  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  shall  conduct  a  study  for  the 
purpose  of  determining — 

(1)  whether  the  activities  of  the  various  ad- 
visory committees  established  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  regarding  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome  are 
being  coordinated  sufficiently;  and 

(2)  whether  the  functions  of  any  of  such  ad- 
visory committees  should  be  modified  in 
order  to  achieve  greater  efficiency. 

(d)  Vaccines  for  Human  Immunodeficiency 
Virus.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Na- 


tional Institutes  of  Health,  shall  develop  a 
plan  for  the  appropriate  inclusion  of  HIV-in- 
fected women,  including  pregnant  women, 
HIV-infected  infants,  and  HIV-infected  chil- 
dren in  studies  conducted  by  or  through  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  concerning  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  HIV  vaccines  for  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  HIV  Infection. 
Such  plan  shall  ensure  the  full  participation 
of  other  Federal  agencies  currently  conduct- 
ing HIV  vaccine  studies  and  require  that 
such  studies  conform  fully  to  the  require- 
ments of  part  46  of  title  45,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations. 

(2)  Report —Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  concerning  the  plan  developed  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  iMPLEMENTA'noN  — Not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enaotment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  implement  the  plan  developed 
under  paragraph  (1).  Including  measures  for 
the  full  participation  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies currently  conducting  HIV  vaccine  stud- 
ies, 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996. 

SEC.  1902.  MALNUTRITION  DM  THE  ELDERLY. 

(a)  Study.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  "Secretary"),  acting  through  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging,  coordinating 
with  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and 
Research  and.  to  the  degree  possible,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  head  of  the  National  Nu- 
trition Monitoring  System  established  under 
section  1428  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3178).  shall  conduct  a  3-year 
nutrition  screening  and  intervention  activi- 
ties study  of  the  elderly. 

(2)  Efficacy  and  cost-effectiveness  of 
nutrition  screening  and  intervention  ac- 
■nviTiEs.— In  conducting  the  study,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  the  efficacy  and  cost- 
effectiveness  of  nutrition  screening  and 
Intervention  activities  conducted  in  the  el- 
derly health  and  long-term  care  continuum, 
and  of  a  program  that  would  institutionalize 
nutrition  screening  and  intervention  activi- 
ties. In  evaluating  such  a  program,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine — 

(A)  if  health  or  quality  of  life  is  measur- 
ably improved  for  elderly  individuals  who  re- 
ceive routine  nutritional  screening  and 
treatment; 

(B)  if  federally  subsidized  home  or  institu- 
tional care  Is  reduced  because  of  increased 
independence  of  elderly  individuals  resulting 
from  Improved  nutritional  status; 

(C)  If  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to  nu- 
tritional care  Is  effective  In  addressing  the 
nutritional  needs  of  elderly  individuals;  and 

(D)  If  reimbursement  for  nutrition  screen- 
ing and  intervention  activities  is  a  cost-ef- 
fective approach  to  improving  the  health 
status  of  elderly  individuals. 

(3)  Populations— The  populations  of  el- 
derly individuals  in  which  the  study  will  be 
conducted  shall  include  populations  of  elder- 
ly individuals  who  are — 

(A)  living  independently,  including— 
(i)  individuals  who  receive  home  and  com- 
munity-based services  or  family  support; 

(Ii)  individuals  who  do  not  receive  addi- 
tional services  and  support; 
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(iii)  individuals  with  low  incomes;  and 
(iv)  individuals  who  are  minorities; 

(B)  hospitalized,  including  individuals  ad- 
mitted from  home  and  from  institutions:  and 

(C)  institutionalized  in  residential  facili- 
ties such  as  nursing  homes  and  adult  homes. 

(b)  MAL^aJTRmoN  Study.— The  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  National  Institute  on 
Aging,  shall  conduct  a  3-year  study  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  malnutrition  in  elderly 
individuals  in  hospitals  and  long-term  care 
tkcilities  and  in  elderly  individuals  who  are 
living  independently. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  containing  the 
findings  resulting  from  the  studies  described 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  including  a  deter- 
mination regarding  whether  a  program  that 
would  institutionalize  nutrition  screening 
and  intervention  activities  should  be  adopt- 
ed, and  the  rationale  for  the  determination. 

(d)  ADVISORY  Panel.— 

(1)  Establishment —The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Aging,  shall  establish  an  advisory 
panel  that  shall  oversee  the  design,  imple- 
mentation, and  evaluation  of  the  studies  de- 
scribed in  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

<2)  Composition.— The  advisory  panel  shall 
Include  representatives  appointed  for  the  life 
of  the  panel  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics,  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  the  National  Council 
on  the  Aging,  the  American  Dietetic  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians,  and  such  other  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

(3)  Compensation  and  expenses.— 

(A)  Compensation.— Each  member  of  the 
advisory  panel  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion for  each  day  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  the  panel,  including  time  engaged 
in  traveling  for  purposes  of  such  duties.  Such 
compensation  may  not  be  provided  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(B)  Travel  expenses.— Each  member  of 
the  advisory  panel  shall  receive  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, at  rates  authorized  for  employees  of 
agencies  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  the 
member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties away  from  the  home  or  regular  place  of 
business  of  the  member. 

(4)  Detail  of  federal  employees.— On  the 
request  of  the  advisory  panel,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  shall  detail,  without  re- 
imbursement, any  of  the  personnel  of  the 
agency  to  the  advisory  panel  to  assist  the 
advisory  panel  in  carrying  out  Its  duties. 
Any  detail  shall  not  Interrupt  or  otherwise 
affect  the  civil  service  status  or  privileges  of 
the  Federal  employee. 

(5)  Technical  assistance.— On  the  request 
of  the  advisory  panel,  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  shall  provide  such  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  advisory  panel  as  the  advisory 
panel  determines  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  duties. 

(6)  Termination.— Notwithstanding  section 
15  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  App.t,  the  advisory  panel  shall  termi- 
nate 3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


SEC.  1903.  RESEARCH  ACIlVli'lKS  ON  CHRONIC 
FATIGUE  SYNDROME. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall,  not  later  than  May  1.  1993,  and  an- 
nually thereafter  for  the  next  3  years,  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
that  summarizes  the  research  activities  con- 
ducted or  supported  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  concerning  chronic  fatigue 
syndrome.  Such  report  should  Include  Infor- 
mation concerning  grants  made,  cooperative 
agreements  or  contracts  entered  into,  intra- 
mural activities,  research  priorities  and 
needs,  and  a  plan  to  address  such  priorities 
and  needs. 

SEC.  1904.  REPORT  ON  MEDICAL  USES  OF  BIO- 
LOGICAL AGENTS  IN  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  DEFENSES  AGAINST  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, in  consultation  with  other  appropriate 
executive  agencies,  shall  report  to  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee on  the  appropriateness  and  impact  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  all  Federal 
research,  development,  testing,  and  evalua- 
tion functions  relating  to  medical  counter- 
measures  against  blowarfare  threat  agents. 
In  preparing  the  report,  the  Secretary  shall 
Identify  the  extent  to  which  such  activities 
are  carried  out  by  agencies  other  than  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  assess  the 
Impact  (positive  and  negative)  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  assuming  respon- 
sibility for  such  activities,  including  the  im- 
pact under  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  and 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990  on  existing  National  Institutes  of  Health 
research  programs  as  well  as  other  programs 
within  the  category  of  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending.  The  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit the  report  not  later  than  12  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  1905.  PERSONNEL  STUDY  OF  RECRUITMENT, 
RETENTION  AND  TURNOVER. 

(a)  Study  of  Personnel  System.— Not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
shall  conduct  a  study  to  review  the  reten- 
tion, recruitment,  vacancy  and  turnover 
rates  of  support  staff,  including  firefighters, 
law  enforcement,  procurement  officers,  tech- 
nicians, nurses  and  clerical  employees,  to  en- 
sure that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
adequately  supporting  the  conduct  of  effi- 
cient, effective  and  high  quality  research  for 
the  American  public.  The  Director  of  NIH 
shall  work  in  conjunction  with  appropriate 
employee  organizations  and  representatives 
in  developing  such  a  study. 

(b)  Submission  to  Congress.— Not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  a  report  containing  the  study 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)  together  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  enactment  of  legislation  to  Im- 
plement the  results  of  such  study. 

SEC.  1906.  PROCUREMENT. 

(a)  In  General —The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  jointly  conduct  a  study  to  develop 


a  streamlined  procurement  system  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  that  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  Federal  law. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  March  1,  1994, 
the  officials  specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
complete  the  study  required  in  such  sub- 
section and  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  describing  the  findings  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  study. 

SEC.  1907,  REPORT  CONCERNING  LEADING 
CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

(a)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall,  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1,  1993,  prepare  a  report  that  lists- 
CD  the  20  illnesses  that,  in  terms  of  mortal- 
ity, number  of  years  of  expected  life  lost,  and 
of  number  of  preventable  years  of  life  lost, 
are  the  leading  causes  of  death  in  the  United 
States  and  the  number  of  deaths  from  each 
such  cause,  the  age-speclflc  and  age-adjusted 
death  rates  for  each  such  cause,  the  death 
rate  per  100.000  population  for  each  such 
cause,  the  percentage  of  change  in  cause  spe- 
cific death  rates  for  each  age  group,  and  the 
percentage  of  total  deaths  for  each  such 
cause: 

(2)  the  amount  expended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  re- 
search, prevention,  and  education  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  20  illnesses  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  the  actual  expenditures  are  known; 

'3>  an  estimate  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
ani.yunt  to  be  expended  on  research,  preven- 
tion, and  education  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  20  Illnesses  described  In  paragraph  (1)  for 
the  year  for  which  the  report  is  prepared; 
and 

(4)  with  respect  to  the  years  specified  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  percentage  of  the 
total  of  the  annual  expenditures  for  re- 
search, prevention,  and  education  on  the  20 
Illnesses  described  in  paragraph  (1)  that  are 
attributable  to  each  illness. 

(b)  Submission  to  Congress.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
submit  the  report  required  under  subsection 
(a),  together  with  relevant  budget  informa- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate. 

SEC.  1908.  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  LEGAL  AND  ILLEGAL 
DRUGS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs,  shall  re- 
view and  consider  all  existing  relevant  data 
and  research  concerning  whether  there  is  a 
relationship  between  an  individual's  recep- 
tivity to  use  or  consume  legal  drugs  and  the 
consumption  or  abuse  by  the  individual  of  il- 
legal drugs.  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  whether  addi- 
tional research  is  necessary.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  additional  research  Is  required, 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  of  those 
subjects  where  the  Secretary's  review  indi- 
cates additional  research  is  needed,  includ- 
ing, if  necessary,  a  review  of— 

(1)  the  effect  of  advertising  and  marketing 
campaigns  that  promote  the  use  of  legal 
drugs  on  the  public: 

(2)  the  correlation  of  legal  drug  abuse  with 
illegal  drug  abuse;  and 

(3)  other  matters  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 


Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit,  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  containing  the  results  of  the  review 
conducted  under  subsection  (b).  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  additional  research  Is  re- 
quired, no  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  and  submit,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
containing  the  results  of  the  additional  re- 
search conducted  under  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  1909.  COST  OF  CARE  IN  LAST  6  MONTHS  OF 
LIFE. 

(a)  Study.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  "Secretary"),  acting  through  the 
Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research 
and.  to  the  degree  possible,  in  consultation 
with  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, shall  conduct  a  study,  using  the  most 
recent  National  Medical  Expenditure  Survey 
database,  to  estimate  the  average  amount  of 
health  care  expenditures  incurred  during  the 
last  6  months  of  life  and  during  the  last  3 
months  of  life  by— 

(A)  the  population  of  individuals  who  are 
65  years  of  age  and  older;  and 

(B)  the  total  population,  broken  down 
based  on  noninstitutlonalized  and  institu- 
tionalized populations. 

(2)  Elements  of  study.— The  study  con- 
ducted under  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

(A)  be  designed  In  a  manner  that  will 
produce  estimates  of  health  care  costs  ex- 
pended for  health  care  provided  to  Individ- 
uals during  the  last  3  and  6  months  of  life; 

(B)  be  designed  to  produce  estimates  of 
such  costs  for  the  populations  identified  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1); 

(C)  include  a  calculation  of  the  estimated 
amount  of  total  health  care  expenditures 
during  such  periods  of  time;  and 

(D)  Include  a  calculation  of  the  estimate 
described  in  subparagraph  (C) — 

(I)  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  national 
health  care  expenditures;  and 

(II)  for  those  age  65  years  and  over,  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  Medicare  expendi- 
tures for  those  age  65  years  and  over. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  report  containing  the  findings  result- 
ing from  the  study  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  1996  National  Medical  Expenditure 
Survey.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy 
and  Research,  shall  ensure  that  the  1996  Na- 
tional Medical  Expenditure  Survey  is  de- 
signed In  a  manner  that  will  produce  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  expended  for  health  care 
provided  to  Individuals  during  the  last  3  and 
6  months  of  life. 

(2)  POPULA'nONS.- In  designing  the  Survey 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure that  such  Survey  produces  the  data  re- 
quired under  such  paragraph  for  the  popu- 
lation of  individuals  who  are  65  years  of  age 
or  older,  broken  down  based  on  noninstitu- 
tlonalized and  institutionalized  populations. 

(d)  Expenditure  Study.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  6  months 
after  that  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Agency  for 


Health  Care  Policy  and  Research,  shall  de- 
sign a  study  to  produce  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures for  health  care  provided  to  children 
who  are  less  than  1  year  of  age  during  the 
last  3  and  6  months  of  life,  and  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  report  concern- 
ing such  design.  The  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  such  study  is  carried  out  not  later  than 
2  years  after  the  date  on  which  such  study  is 
designed. 

(2)  Report.— Not  later  than  30  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  report  concerning  the  study 
described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Authorization  of  approprlations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
subsection. 

SEC.  1910.  REDUCING  ADMINISTRATIVE  HEALTH 
CARE  COSTS. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, acting  through  the  Agency  for  Health 
Care  Policy  and  Research  and,  to  the  extent 
possible,  in  consultation  with  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  may  fund 
research  to  develop  a  text-based  standardized 
billing  process,  through  the  utilization  of 
text-based  information  retrieval  and  natural 
language  processing  techniques  applied  to 
automatic  coding  and  analysis  of  textual  pa- 
tient discharge  summaries  and  other  text- 
based  electronic  medical  records,  within  a 
parallel  general  purpose  (shared  memory) 
high  performance  computing  environment. 
The  Secretary  shall  determine  whether  such 
a  standardized  approach  to  medical  billing, 
through  the  utilization  of  the  text-based  hos- 
pital discharge  summary  as  well  as  elec- 
tronic patient  records  can  reduce  the  admin- 
istrative billing  costs  of  health  care  deliv- 
ery. 

SEC.  1911.  STUDY  CONCERNING  RADIOISOTOPES. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  In  collaboration  with  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  shall,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds,  conduct  a  study  con- 
cerning the  use  and  availability  of 
radioisotopes  in  the  United  States  for  medi- 
cal (both  diagnostic  and  therapeutic)  uses  In 
relationship  to  other  uses. 

(b)  Subject  of  Study.— In  carrying  out  the 
study  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(1)  analyze  the  domestic  isotope  availabil- 
ity and  production  in  the  United  States  as  it 
relates  to  medical  (both  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic)  needs; 

(2)  make  recommendations  concerning — 

(A)  isotope  availability  and  production  to 
meet  domestic  demand:  and 

(B)  the  need  for  additional  production  ca- 
pacity. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  report 
concerning  the  results  of  the  study  con- 
ducted under  this  section  together  with  the 
recommendations  developed  in  such  study. 

SEC.  1912.  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIES  PRODUCTIV- 
ITY STUDY. 

(a)  Findings —Congress  finds  that— 
<1)(A)  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Office  of 


Technology  Assessment  have  cited  health 
care  technology  as  a  primary  source  of  medi- 
cal inflation;  and 

(B)  data  from  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment suggest  that  no  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  12  to  13  percent  annual  in- 
crease in  health  care  expenditures,  or  an  es- 
timated 3  percent  Increase  In  such  expendi- 
tures, is  attributable  to  health  care  tech- 
nology; 

(2)(A)  the  3  percent  Increase  represents  the 
maximum  increase  in  such  expenditures,  be- 
cause the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
arrives  at  the  estimate  by  exclusion;  and 

(B)  the  Increase  attributable  to  health  care 
technology  may  nevertheless  amount  to  a  di- 
rect increase  of  as  much  as  $27,000,000,000  in 
health  care  costs  in  1993  and  an  even  greater 
indirect  Increase  in  such  health  care  costs; 

(3)  one  reason  for  the  high  increase  in 
health  care  costs  attributable  to  health  care 
technology  is  that  few  incentives  exist  In  the 
national  research  Institutes  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  technology  that  improves  the  pro- 
ductivity of  health  care  delivery;  and 

(4)  since  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Is  a  major  engine  determining  the  direction 
of  medical  technology  as  well  as  basic  bio- 
medical research,  it  is  appropriate,  in  the 
process  of  directing  the  medical  research  and 
development  resources  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  to  provide  incentives  that 
encourage  the  development  of  technology  to 
Improve  the  productivity  of  health  care  de- 
livery. 

(b)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  study  con- 
cerning— 

(1)  methods  by  which  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  technologies  that  im- 
prove the  productivity,  and  thereby  reduce 
the  cost,  of  health  care  delivery  through 
changes  In  the  scientific  peer  review  process; 
and 

(2)  methods  by  which  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
the  production  of  new  medical  technologies 
and  Increase  the  availability  of  such  tech- 
nologies through  changes  In  the  scientific 
peer  review  process. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  report 
concerning  the  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section (b).  Such  report  shall  contain  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
study  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  implementation  of  measures 
to  encourage  enhanced  productivity  of  medi- 
cal technologies  and  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  such  technologies  through  changes  in 
the  scientific  peer  review  process.  Such  re- 
port shall  also  contain  the  steps  that  the 
Secretary  proposes  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations. 

SEC.  1913.  SENTINEL  DISEASE  CONCEPT  STUDY. 

(a)  In  General— The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Disease  Registry  and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention,  may  design  and  im- 
plement a  pilot  sentinel  disease  surveillance 
and  follow-up  system. 

(b)  Purpose— The  purpose  of  the  study 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  to 
determine  the  applicability  of  and  the  dif- 
ficulties associated  with  the  implementation 
of  the  sentinel  disease  concept  for  identify- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  occupation 
of  household  members  and  the  Incidence  of 
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subsequent  conditions  or  diseases  in  other 
n\embers  of  ttie  household. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  4  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  a  report  concerning  the 
results  of  the  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a). 

SEC.  1»U.  CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATION  OF 
FEDERALLY  SUPPORTED  DISEASE 
RESEARCH. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  support 
necessary  and  valuable  biomedical  research 
on  diseases  and  conditions  that  harm  or  kill 
individuals  and  that  threaten  public  health; 

(2)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  allocate 
scarce  Federal  taxpayer  money  for  research 
that  is  baaed  on  scientific  merit  and  cost-ef- 
fectiveness; and 

(3)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  have  a  criteria  or  methodolo- 
gies to  inform  and  assist  them  in  the  deci- 
sion making  process  when  allocating  Federal 
taxpayer  money  for  specific  biomedical  re- 
search. 

(b)  Study.— 

(1)  Contract.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations  and  subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entity  to  develop 
criteria  or  methodologies  which  Members  of 
Congress  may  use  to  assist  and  inform  them 
during  consideration  of  allocations  for  bio- 
medical research. 

(2)  iNSTrruTE  OF  MEDICINE.— The  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  request 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  enter  into  the  con- 
tract under  paragraph  (1)  to  conduct  the 
study  described  in  such  paragraph.  If  such 
Institute  declines  to  conduct  the  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  paragraph  (1) 
through  another  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entity. 

(3)  Items.— Items  that  may  be  considered 
in  the  development  of  the  criteria  of  meth- 
odologies may  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to.  the  following— 

(A)  the  populations  affected  by,  or  poten- 
tially affected  by  diseases  and  conditions 
that  are  targets  for  research; 

(B)  the  incidence  and  prevalence  rates  of 
disease  and  conditions; 

(C)  mortality  rates  of  the  diseases  and  con- 
ditions; 

(D)  rates  of  morbidity,  impairment  disabil- 
ity, and  health  status  and  functional  out- 
comes of  the  diseases  and  conditions; 

(K)  the  economic  burden  of  the  diseases 
and  conditions  Including  past  and  projected 
expenditures  on  diagnosis  and  treatment: 

(F)  other  economic  and  social  burdens;  and 

(G)  potential  for  medical  research  on  spe- 
cific diseases  to  assist  basic  research  efforts. 

(c)  SUBMISSION  TO  Congress.— Not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  on  which  the  con- 
tract under  subsection  (bKD  is  signed,  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 
a  report  that  includes  the  recommendations 
developed  under  subsection  (b).  Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  report, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  submit  comments  on  the  recommenda- 
tions to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

(d)  Costs.- For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 


TITLE  XX— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  2001.  DESIGNATION  OF  SENIOR  BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH   SERVICE    IN   HONOR  OF 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE,  AND  HMTTATION 
ON  NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS. 

(a)  In  GENERAL— Section  228(a)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  237(a)),  as 
added  by  section  304  of  Public  Law  101-509.  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(a)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  a  Silvio  O.  Conte  Senior  Biomedical 
Research  Service,  not  to  exceed  350  members. 

"(2)  The  authority  established  in  para- 
graph (1)  regarding  the  number  of  members 
in  the  Silvio  O.  Conte  Senior  Biomedical  Re- 
search Service  is  in  addition  to  any  author- 
ity established  regarding  the  number  of 
members  in  the  commissioned  Regular 
Corps,  in  the  Reserve  Corps,  and  in  the  Sen- 
ior Executive  Service.  Such  paragraph  may 
not  be  construed  to  require  that  the  number 
of  members  in  the  commissioned  Regular 
Corps,  in  the  Reserve  Corps,  or  in  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  be  reduced  to  offset  the 
number  of  members  serving  in  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  Senior  Biomedical  Research  Service 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
■Service').". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.- Section  228 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
237).  as  added  by  section  304  of  Public  Law 
101-509.  is  amended  in  the  heading  for  the 
section  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SILVIO  o.  conte  senior  biomedical 
research  service". 

SEC.  2002.  technical  CORRECTIONS. 

(a)  Title  III.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  316 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
247a(c))  is  repealed. 

(b)  Title  IV —Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  281  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  section  406— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(A),  by  striking 
"Veterans'  Administration"  each  place  such 
term  appears  and  inserting  "Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (h)(2)(A)(v),  by  striking 
"Veterans'  Administration"  and  inserting 
"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs": 

(2)  in  section  408,  in  subsection  (b)  (as  re- 
designated by  section  501(c)(1)(C)  of  this 
Act),  by  striking  "Veterans'  Administra- 
tion" and  inserting  "Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  "; 

(3)  in  section  421(bXl).  by  inserting  a 
comma  after  "may"; 

(4)  in  section  428(b).  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "the  the"  and 
Inserting  "the"; 

(5)  in  section  430(b)(2)(A)(i)..  by  striking 
"Veterans'  Administration"  and  inserting 
"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs"; 

(6)  in  section  439(b),  by  striking  "Veterans' 
Administration"  and  inserting  "Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs"; 

(7)  in  section  442(b)(2)(A).  by  striking  "Vet- 
erans' Administration"  and  inserting  "De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs"; 

(8)  in  section  4€4D(b)(2)(A),  by  striking 
"Veterans'  Administration"  and  inserting 
"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs"; 

(9)  in  section  464E— 

(A)  in  subsection  (d),  in  the  first  sentence, 
by  inserting  "Coordinating"  before  "Com- 
mittee": and 

(B)  in  subsection  (e),  by  inserting  "Coordi- 
nating" before  "Committee"  the  first  place 
such  term  appears: 

(10)  in  section  464P(b)(6)  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 123  of  Public  Law  102-321  (106  Stat.  362)), 
by  striking  "Administration"  and  inserting 
■'Institute"; 


(11)  in  section  466(a)(1)(B),  by  striking 
"Veterans'  Administration"  and  Inserting 
"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs": 

(12)  in  section  480(b)(2)(A),  by  striking 
"Veterans'  Administration"  and  inserting 
"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs"; 

(13)  in  section  485(b)(2)(A).  by  striking 
"Veterans'  Administration  "  and  inserting 
"Department  of  Veterans  Affairs": 

(14)  in  section  487(d)(3).  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 304(a)(3)  "  and  inserting  "section  304(a)": 
and 

(15)  in  section  496(a).  by  striking  "Such  ap- 
propriations." and  inserting  the  following: 
"Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.". 

(c)  Title  XV— Title  XV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  1501(b)  (42  U.S.C.  300k(b)).  by 
striking  "nonprofit":  and 

(2)  in  section  1505(3)  (42  U.S.C.  300n-l(3)).  by 
striking  "nonprivate"  and  inserting  "pri- 
vate". 

(d)  Title  XXIII —Part  A  of  title  XXIII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
300CC  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  2304— 

(A)  in  the  heading  for  the  section,  by  strik- 
ing •  CUNICAL  RESEARCH  REVIEW  COM- 
MITTEE '  and  inserting  RESEARCH  ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE  ";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  "AIDS 
Clinical  Research  Review  Committee"  and 
inserting  "AIDS  Research  Advisory  Commit- 
tee": 

(2)  in  section  2312(a)(2)(A),  by  striking 
"AIDS  Clinical  Research  Review  Commit- 
tee" and  inserting  "AIDS  Research  Advisory 
Committee": 

(3)  in  section  2314(aKl),  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  ""Clini- 
cal Research  Review  Committee"  and  insert- 
ing "AIDS  Research  Advisory  Committee  "; 

(4)  in  section  2317(d)(1),  by  striking  "Clini- 
cal Research  Review  Committee"  and  insert- 
ing "AIDS  Research  Advisory  Committee  es- 
tablished under  section  2304";  and 

(5)  in  section  2318(b)(3),  by  striking  "Clini- 
cal Research  Review  Committee"  and  insert- 
ing "AIDS  Research  Advisory  Committee". 

(e)  Secretary.— Section  2(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201(c))  is 
amended  by  striking  "'Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  inserting  "Health  and 
Human  Services". 

(0  Department.— Section  201  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  202)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  inserting  "Health  and  Human 
Services":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "Surgeon  General"'  and  in- 
serting ""Assistant  Secretary  for  Health". 

(g)  Department.— Section  202  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  203)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "Surgeon  General"  the  sec- 
ond and  subsequent  times  that  such  term  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Secretary":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  and  the  Agency  for 
Health  Care  Policy  and  Research"  before  the 
first  period. 

(h)  Volunteer  Services.— Section  223  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
217b)  is  amended  by  striking  "Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare"  and  inserting  ""Health 
and  Human  Services  ". 

SEC.  2003.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  AGENCY  FOR  HEALTH 
CARE  POLICY  AND  RESEARCR 

Title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 

amended — 
(1)  in  section  904(d)  (42  U.S.C.  299a-2(d))— 
(A)  by  striking  "In  general"  in  paragraph 

(1)  and  inserting  '"ADDmoNAL  assessments": 


(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  respectively; 

(C)  by  inserting  after  the  subsection  des- 
ignation the  following  new  paragraphs: 

■"(1)    RECOMMENDA-nONS    WITH    RESPECT    TO 

HEALTH  CARE  TECHNOLOGY.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  whether  specific 
health  care  technologies  should  be  reimburs- 
able under  federally  financed  health  pro- 
grams, including  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  any  conditions  and  requirements 
under  which  any  such  reimbursements 
should  be  made. 

"(2)  CONSIDERA-nONS  OF  CERTAIN  FACTTORS.- 

In  making  recommendations  respecting 
health  care  technologies,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  the  safety,  efficacy,  and  effec- 
tiveness, and,  as  appropriate,  the  appropriate 
uses  of  such  technologies.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  also  consider  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  such  technologies  where  cost  infor- 
mation is  available  and  reliable.";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

■"(5)  CONSULTATIONS.— In  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  cooper- 
ate and  consult  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs,  and  the  heads  of 
any  other  interested  Federal  department  or 
agency.":  and 

(2)    in    section    914(a)(2)(C),    by    striking 
"904(c)(2)"  and  inserting  '■904(d)(2)". 
SEC.  2004.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  WITH  RE- 
SPECT   TO    THE    HEALTH     PROFES- 
SIONS       EDUCATION        EXTENSION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  19S2. 

(a)  ASSISTANCE  IN  Collection  of  Loans.— 
Subpart  I  of  part  A  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  705(a)(2>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  "  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (G); 

(B)  by  striking  subparagraph  (H);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (I)  as 
subparagraph  (H):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  707  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  School  Collection  Assistance.— An 
institution  or  postgraduate  training  program 
attended  by  a  borrower  may  assist  in  the  col- 
lection of  any  loan  of  that  borrower  made 
under  this  subpart  which  becomes  delin- 
quent. The  institution  or  postgraduate  train- 
ing program  will  not  be  subject  to  section  809 
of  the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act  for 
purposes  of  assisting  in  the  collection  of  any 
such  loan.". 

(b)  Financial  Need  Recjuirement.- Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  722  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (2);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (2). 

(c)  Centers  of  Excellence.— Section 
739(i)(2)(C)  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
period  the  following  new  sentence:  "Health 
professional  schools  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (c)  are  eligible  for  funding 
under  this  subsection.". 

(d)  Traineeships  for  Advanced  Nurse 
EDUCA-noN.- Subsection  (a)  of  section  830  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— The  SecreUry  may 
make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
entities  to  meet  the  cost  of^ 

'"(1)  traineeships  for  individuals  in  ad- 
vanced-degree programs  in  order  to  educate 
the  individuals  to  serve  as  nurse  practition- 
ers, nurse  midwives,  nurse  educators,  or  pub- 
lic health  nurses,  or  in  other  clinical  nursing 
specialities  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
require  advanced  education:  and 


'"(2)  traineeships  for  nurses  in  certificate 
nurse  midwifery  programs  which  conform  to 
guidelines  established  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  822(b),  to  educate  the  nurses  to 
serve  as  nurse  midwives.". 

(e)  Certain  Generally  applicable  Provi- 
sions.—Subsection  (d)  of  section  860  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  "821.  822.  830,  and  831"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""821,  822.  and  827". 

SEC.  200S.  BIENNIAL  REPORT  ON  CARCINOGENa 

Section  301(b)(4)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  241(b)(4))  is  amended  by 
striking  "an  annual"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  biennial". 

SEC.  2006.  MASTER  PLAN  FOR  PHYSICAL  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE FOR  RESEARCH. 

Not  later  than  June  1.  1994.  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  shall  present  to  the  Congress 
a  master  plan  to  provide  for  the  replacement 
or  refurbishment  of  less  than  adequate  build- 
ings, utility  equipment  and  distribution  sys- 
tems (including  the  resources  that  provide 
electrical  and  other  utilities,  chilled  water, 
air  handling,  and  other  services  that  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Director,  deems 
necessary),  roads,  walkways,  parking  areas, 
and  grounds  that  underpin  the  laboratory 
and  clinical  facilities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Such  plan  may  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  undertaking  of  new 
projects  that  are  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  this  section,  such  as  encircling  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Federal  en- 
clave with  an  adequate  chilled  water  con- 
duit. 

SEC.  2007.  TRANSFER  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE 
XXVIL 

(a)  In  General.— The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.),  as  amended  by 
section  101  of  Public  Law  101-381  and  section 
304  of  Public  Law  101-509.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  transferring  sections  2701  through 
2714  to  title  II: 

(2)  by  redesignating  such  sections  as  sec- 
tions 231  through  244,  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  such  sections,  in  the  appro- 
priate sequence,  after  section  228; 

(4)  by  inserting  before  section  201  the  fol- 
lowing new  heading: 

"Part  A— Administration":  and 

(5)  by  inserting  before  section  231  (as  redes- 
ignated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection) 
the  following  new  beading: 

"Part  B— Miscellaneous  Provisions". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  heading  for  title  H.  by  inserting 
"AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS" 
after  "ADMINISTRATION"; 

(2)  in  section  406(a)(2),  by  striking  "2701" 
and  Inserting  "'231"; 

(3)  in  section  465(f).  by  striking  "2701"  and 
inserting  ""231"; 

(4)  in  section  480(a)(2),  by  striking  "2701" 
and  inserting  "231"; 

(5)  in  section  485(a)(2),  by  striking  "2701" 
and  inserting  "231"; 

(6)  in  section  497,  by  striking  "2701"  and  In- 
serting "231": 

(7)  in  section  505(a)(2),  by  striking  "2701" 
and  inserting  "231"; 

(8)  in  section  926(b),  by  striking  "2711" 
each  place  such  term  appears  and  inserting 
"241";  and 

(9)  in  title  XXVII,  by  striking  the  heading 
for  such  title. 
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SEC.  2000.  CERTAIN  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 

Section  399L(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  280e-4(a)).  as  added  by  Pub- 
lic Law  102-515  (106  SUt.  3376).  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "the 
Secretary"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
the  following:  "there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1997.  ";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"'Out  of  any  amounts  used"  and  inserting  "Of 
the  amounts  appropriated  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence". 

SEC.  2009.  PROHIBrnON  AGAINST  SHARP  ADULT 
SEX  SURVEY  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
TEENAGE  SEX  SURVEY. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices may  not  during  fiscal  year  1993  or  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  conduct  or  support 
the  SHARP  survey  of  adult  sexual  behavior 
or  the  American  Teenage  Study  of  adoles- 
cent sexual  behavior.  This  section  becomes 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  2010.  SUPPORT  FOR  BIOENCINEERING  RE- 
SEARCH. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall 
conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  determining  the  sources  and  amounts  of 
public  and  private  funding  devoted  to  basic 
research  in  bioengineering,  including  bio- 
materials  sciences,  cellular  bioprocessing, 
tissue  and  rehabilitation  engineering: 

(2)  evaluating  whether  that  commitment  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  innovative  edge 
that  the  United  States  has  In  these  tech- 
nologies: 

(3)  evaluating  the  role  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  or  any  other  Federal  agen- 
cy to  achieve  a  greater  commitment  to  inno- 
vation in  bioengineering:  and 

(4)  evaluating  the  need  for  better  coordina- 
tion and  collaboration  among  Federal  agen- 
cies and  between  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. 

In  conducting  such  study,  the  Director  shall 
work  in  conjunction  with  appropriate  orga- 
nizations and  representatives  including  aca- 
demics. Industry  leaders,  bioengineering  so- 
cieties, and  public  agencies. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  report 
containing  the  findings  of  the  study  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  together  with 
recommendations  concerning  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  implement  the  results  of 
such  study. 

SEC.  2011.  ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNTTED  STATES  OF 
ALIENS   INFECTED   WITH   THE  AIDS 

vmua 

(a)  Admission —Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  regulations  or  directives 
concerning  the  exclusion  of  aliens  on  health 
related  grounds,  infection  with  HTV,  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus,  shall  con- 
stitute a  communicable  disease  of  public 
health  significance  for  purposes  of  section 
212(a)(l)(AKi)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(l)(A)(i)). 

(b)  Report  Re<juired  — The  President  shall 
submit  a  report  by  September  1,  1993,  con- 
taining— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  anticipated  costs 
of  the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  per- 
sons with   HTV   to  public   health   care  pro- 
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grams,  including  such  costs  as  will  be  borne 
by  States  and  municipalities,  and  private  in- 
surers and  health  care  providers; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  origins 
of  persons  infected  with  HIV  likely  to  seek 
entry  into  the  United  States  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  2003; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  pre- 
venting persons  entering  the  United  States 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  enforce  this  Act  with  regard  to 
persons  infected  with  potentially  costly 
health  conditions  including,  but  not  limited 
toHTV; 

(4)  the  cost  Implications  of  refugees  enter- 
ing or  likely  to  enter  the  United  SUtes,  who 
carry  the  HTV  virus; 

(5)  a  comparison  of  the  anticipated  public 
and  private  health  care  costs  associated  with 
aliens  infected  with  HIV  with  the  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  entry  of  aliens  suffering 
from  other  health  conditions. 

(c)  HIV  Testing.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d)  the  Attorney  General, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Humaui  Services,  shall  provide  for  the 
testing  of  aliens  for  infection  with  HIV  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  in  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1993. 

(d)  Waiver  Authority.— Subsection  (c) 
may  be  waived  by  the  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  non-immigrants 
who.  except  for  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
would  be  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
and  who  seek  admission  for  30  days  or  less 
for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  attending  educational  or  medical  con- 
ferences; 

(2)  receiving  medical  treatment: 

(3)  visiting  close  family  members; 

(4)  conducting  temporary  business  activi- 
ties; or 

(5)  visiting  for  pleasure  (tourism); 

and  in  addition  such  non-immigrants  may  be 
admitted  without  questions  as  to  whether 
they  are  carriers  of  the  HIV  virus,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  General. 

(e)  Rule  of  Construction.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  concerning  communicable 
diseases  of  public  health  significance,  other 
than  infection  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  in  accordance  with 
section  2I2(a)(lKA)(i)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(l)(AMi)). 

SEC.  MIS.  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  REGARDING 
ACTION  ON  A  REQUEST  FOR  CER- 
TAIN WAIVERS  UNDER  THE  MEDIC- 
AID PROGRAM. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that^ 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  should  be  commended  for  her  com- 
mitment to  either  approve  or  deny  the  appli- 
cation for  waivers  to  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  section  1115(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  submitted  by  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Human  Services  on  November 
13.  1992,  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section 
as  the  "application")  by  March  19.  1993.  and 

(2)  because  the  application  for  waivers  has 
been  pending  for  one  and  a  half  years  and  the 
Oregon  State  legislature  faces  a  biennium 
budget  currently  under  consideration,  a  deci- 
sion must  be  reached  by  March  19.  1993,  in 
order  for  the  legislature  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  implement  the  Oregon 
plan. 

SEC.  MIS.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  2602  of  the  Low-Income  Home  En- 
ergy Assistance  Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C.  8621)  is 
amended — 


(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b), 
by  striking  "1993  and  1994"  and  inserting 
"1993.  1994.  and  1995";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  "in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994"  and  insert- 
ing "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994. 
and  1995". 

SEC.     MM.     VACCINE     INJURY     COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM. 

Section  2111(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300aa-ll(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  The  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  is  authorized  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive, and  forward,  petitions  for  compensa- 
tion for  a  vaccine-related  injury  or  death  as- 
sociated with  the  administration  of  a  vac- 
cine on  or  after  October  1,  1992.". 

TITLE  XXI— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
SEC.  2101.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

Subject  to  section  155.  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  take  effect 
upon  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  material  per- 
taining to  AIDS  research  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

amfar. 
Washington.  DC.  February  16.  1993. 

Dear  Senator:  As  AIDS  researchers,  we 
are  writing  to  strongly  support  the  AIDS  re- 
search reforms  included  in  S.l.  the  NIH  Revi- 
talization  Act  of  1993.  These  reforms  were  de- 
veloped by  Senators  Kennedy.  Kassebaum 
and  Hatch,  and  received  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  Si 
Human  Resources. 

HHS  Secretary  Shalala  testified  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  these  reforms 
"provide  an  important  framework  for  the 
improved  planning  and  coordination  of  AIDS 
research."  We  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
swiftly  enact  S.  1  legislation  that  will  sig- 
nificantly strengthen  our  national  AIDS  re- 
search effort.  Specifically,  we  enthusiasti- 
cally endorse  the  Title  XVIII  provisions 
which  will: 

Strengthen  the  NIH  Office  of  AIDS  Re- 
search (OAR)  by  providing  it  with  the  re- 
sources, staff  and  authority  to  develop  and 
implement,  in  conjunction  with  the  NIH  in- 
stitutes, a  long-term  strategic  plan  for  AIDS 
research  throughout  the  NIH. 

Consolidate  the  NIH  AIDS  research  budget 
into  a  single  line  item,  to  be  appropriated  to 
OAR  and  distributed  by  OAR  to  the  insti- 
tutes in  accordance  with  the  strategic  plan' 
and  give  the  OAR  Director  authority  to  sub- 
mit a  bypass  (professional  judgment)  budget, 
similar  to  that  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, directly  to  the  President:  and  the  au- 
thority to  distribute  the  NIH  AIDS  research 
budget  in  accordance  with  the  strategic  plan. 

Strengthen  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research  by 
making  its  Director  a  full-time  Presidential 
appointee  who  is  an  outstanding  scientist 
and  an  experienced  administrator,  and  give 
OAR  an  expert,  diverse  advisory  committee, 
the  OAR  Advisory  Committee  (OARAC). 

Create  a  discretionary  fund  for  the  Office 
of  AIDS  Research  to  be  used  for  emergency 
research  projects,  fast-track  research  initia- 


tives, or  programs  targeting  gaps  in  current 
research. 

We  stand  in  bipartisan  majority  in  Con- 
gress, and  with  the  new  Administration,  in 
supporting  this  worthwhile  legislation. 

We  all  have  a  truly  precious  opportunity  to 
accelerate  AIDS  research— and  the  quest  for 
effective  treatments  and  a  vaccine. 

This  research  has  the  potential  to  improve 
and  lengthen  the  lives  of  over  1.5  million 
Americans.  In  addition,  according  to  the 
OTA,  because  so  much  of  AIDS  research  is 
basic  science,  this  research  has  far-reaching 
implications  for  all  Americans. 

We  are  writing  in  the  name  of  the  many 
prominent  AIDS  researchers  from  around  the 
country  who  join  in  this  appeal. 

The  NIH  Revitalization  Act  of  1993  with  its 
AIDS  research  reforms  is  an  essential  step 
forward.  We  urge  you  to  support  its  imme- 
diate passage  without  amendment. 
Yours  truly. 

Mathilde  Krim,  Ph.D, 
Founding  Co. -Chair.  American  Foundation 
for    AIDS    Research    (AmFAR).    Adjunct 
Professor  of  Public  Health,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

ARTHUR  J.  AMMANN,  M.D.. 
PH.D. 
Chairman,    Health    Advisory    Board.    Pedi- 
atric AIDS  Foundation  (PAF).  Director, 
the  Ariel  Project  for  Prevention  of  HIV 
Transmission  from  Mother  to  Infant. 

Scientists  Supporting  AIDS  Provisions  in 
S.  im.R.  4 

[Affiliations  for  Identification  Purposes 
Only) 

[List  in  Formation) 

Donald  I.  Abrams,  M.D.,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. AIDS  Activities,  S.F.  General  Hospital 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  UC  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Naffees  Ahmand,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Member. 
Virology  Division.  James  N.  Gamble  Insti- 
tute of  Medical  Research. 

Lisa  Al-Hashimi.  M.S.M..  R.N.,  Director, 
Wisconsin  Community  Based  Research  Con- 
sortium. 

David  Amato,  Ph.D.,  Director.  Statistics  & 
Data  Analysis  Center.  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health. 

Arthur  J.  Ammann,  M.D..  Ph.D..  Chair- 
man. Health  Advisory  Board,  Pediatric  AIDS 
Foundation  (PAF),  Member,  lOM  AIDS 
Roundtable. 

Rajiv  Anand,  M.D..  Assistant  Professor.  U. 
Texas  Southwest  Medical  Center. 

Michael  T.  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  Department  of 
Genetics,  Stanford  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

John  G.  Bartlett,  M.D..  Professor  of  Micro- 
biology Si  Infectious  Diseases,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Debajit  K.  Biswas,  Ph.D.,  Dana-Farber 
Cancer  Institute. 

Benjamin  Bonavida,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Microbiology  &  Immunology,  UCLA  School 
of  Medicine. 

William  Borkowsky,  M.D..  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatrics.  NYU  Medical  Center. 

Carole  A.  Brosgart,  M.D..  Chairman.  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Committee.  Community 
Consortium.  San  Francisco,  CA. 

Yvonne  J.  Bryson.  M.D..  Professor  of  Pedi- 
atrics, UCLA  AIDS  Clinical  Trials  Unit. 

Susan  Buchbinder.  M.D..  Chief.  Clinical 
Studies  Research  Branch.  S.F.  AIDS  Office. 

Bruce  C.  Byrne.  Ph.D..  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Medicine.  Cooper  Hospital  University 
Medical  Center. 

Carol  A.  Carter,  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor 
of  Microbiology,  SUNY  Stonybrook.  NY. 

David  D.  Cenantano,  Sc.D..  Professor  of 
Behavioral  Sciences.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 
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Terrence  G.  Chew.  M.D..  Medical  Director. 
HIV  Care,  St.  Francis  Memorial  Hospital. 

James  Chin,  M.D..  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Ep- 
idemiology, UC  Berkeley  School  of  Public 
Health. 

Francis  Paine  Conant,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 
Hunter  College  AIDS  Task  Force. 

Ellen  C.  Cooper,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Director  of 
Infectious  Diseases,  Syntex  Research. 

Victor  DeGruttola,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Biostatistics,  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health. 

Roger  Detels.  M.D.,  M.S..  Professor  of  Epi- 
demiology. UCLA  School  of  Public  Health. 

Gail  Dinter-Gottlieb.  Ph.D..  Department  of 
Bioscience  &  Biotechnology.  Drexel  Univer- 
sity. 

Donald  T.  Dubin.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Molec- 
ular Genetics  &  Microbiology.  UMDNJ/ Rob- 
ert Wood  Johnson  Medical  School. 

Loma  S.  Ehrlich,  Ph.D.,  Department  of 
Microbiology,  SUNY  Stonybrook,  NY. 

Leon  Epstein,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatric 
Neurology.  U.  Rochester  Medical  Center. 

Judith  Feinberg.  M.D..  Assistant  Professor 
of  Medicine  and  Infectious  Diseases.  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Harvey  V.  Fineberg,  M.D..  M.P.H.,  Dean, 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  Harvard 
University. 

Jeffrey  D.  Fisher,  Ph.D..  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. AIDS  Risk  Reduction  Project.  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut. 

Gerald  H.  Friedland,  M.D.,  Director,  AIDS 
Program:  Professor  of  Medicine,  Epidemiol- 
ogy St  Public  Health,  Yale  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

Beatrice  Hahn,  Ph.D.,  Human 

Retrovirology    Laboratory,   U.   Alabama   at 
Birmingham. 

Matthias  von  Herrath,  Ph.D.,  Division  of 
Virology.  Scripps  Research  Institute,  La 
Jolla.  CA. 

Leonard  A.  Herzenberg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Genetics,  Stanford  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

Leonore  A.  Herzenberg,  Ph.D..  Professor. 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine. 

David  D.  Ho.  M.D.,  Director.  Aaron  Dia- 
mond AIDS  Research  Center.  Center  for 
AIDS  Research.  New  York  University. 

Sandra  R.  Hernandez,  M.D.,  County  Health 
Officer/Deputy  Director,  S.F.  Dept.  Public 
Health. 

Gary  N.  Holland,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology,  UC  Los  Angeles. 

S.A.  Houff,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Neurology.  Georgetown  U.  Sch.  Med. 

Robert  S.  Klein.  M.D..  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. Epidemiology  &  Social  Medicine, 
Montefiore  Medical  Center. 

Robert  Klitzman.  M.D..  HIV  Center  for 
Clinical  &  Behavioral  Studies.  New  York 
State  Psychiatric  Institute. 

Richard  A.  Koup.  M.D.,  Aaron  Diamond 
AIDS  Research  Center.  Assistant  Professor. 
New  York  University  Medical  School. 

Richard  S.  Kornbluth.  M.D..  Ph.D.,  Assist- 
ant Adjunct  Professor  of  Medicine,  UC  San 
Diego. 

Mathilde  Krim.  Ph.D.,  Founding  Co-Chair. 
American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Research 
(AmFAR).  Adjunct  Professor  of  Public 
Health.  Columbia  University. 

Belle  L.  Lee.  Pharm.D.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine  Si  Pharmacy,  UC  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Robert  J.  Levine,  M.D..  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine. Yale  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Sarah  S.  Martin-Munley.  Ph.D..  Associate 
Director  for  Clinical  Research.  Astra  Phar- 
maceuticals. 

Kenneth  H.  Mayer,  M.D..  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine  and  Community  Health, 
Brown  U. 
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Justin  C.  McArthur,  MB..  B.S..  M.P.H..  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Neurology;  Associate 
Professor  of  Epidemiology.  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

J.  Michael  McCune,  M.D.,  Ph.D..  Vice 
President.  New  Research,  SySteMix  Inc. 

Thomas  C.  Merigan,  Jr.,  M.D..  Professor  of 
Medicine;  Director.  Center  for  AIDS  Re- 
search, Stanford  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Charles  D.  Mitchell,  M.D..  Associate  Pro- 
fessor. Dept.  of  Pediatrics.  University  of 
Miami. 

John  P.  Moore.  Ph.D..  Aaron  Diamond 
AIDS  Research  Center;  Associate  Professor 
of  Microbiology,  New  York  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

David  Ostrow.  M.D..  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychiatry.  AIDS  Psychobiology 
Program.  University  of  Michigan  School  of 
Medicine. 

Robert  G.  Newman,  M.D.,  President.  Beth 
Israel  Medical  Center,  New  York,  NY. 

Robert  K.  Patterson.  M.D..  Iowa  State  U. 
of  Science  &  Technology. 

William  G.  Powderly.  M.D..  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine;  Director.  AIDS  Clinical 
Trials  Unit,  Washington  University  School 
of  Medicine. 

Ronald  A.  Rabin,  M.D..  Department  of  Ge- 
netics, Stanford  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Douglas  D.  Richman,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Medicine,  UC  San  Diego. 

Mario  Roederer,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  CJe- 
netics,  Stanford  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

John  J.  Rossi,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Div.  Biol- 
ogy. City  of  Hope  Beckman  Research  Insti- 
tute. 

Michael  S.  Saag.  M.D..  Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine.  U.  Alabama  at  Birmingham. 

Peter  A.  Selwyn.  M.D..  Associate  Professor 
of  Medicine,  Epidemiology  Si  Public  Health, 
Yale  University  School  of  Medicine. 

George  Meade  Shaw.  M.D..  Ph.D..  Human 
Retrovirology  Laboratory,  U.  Alabama  at 
Birmingham. 

Evan  B.  Siegal.  Ph.D..  Senior  Director, 
Regulatory  Affairs,  Astra  Pharmaceuticals. 

Frederick  P.  Siegal,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P..  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine,  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine. 

Mervyn  F.  Silverman.  M.D.,  M.P.H..  Presi- 
dent. AmFAR;  Adjunct  Professor.  UC  San 
Francisco. 

Leonard  Simpson.  M.D..  Chairman.  Social 
Policy  Committee.  Community  Consortium. 
San  Francisco.  CA. 

Edward  E.  Telzak,  M.D..  Chief,  Division  of 
Infectious  Diseases,  Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital. 
Fred  Valentine.  M.D..  Professor  of  Immu- 
nology, New  York  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter. 

Gwen  vanServellen,  R.N..  Ph.D.,  F.A.A.N.. 
Professor  and  Vice  Chair,  Psychiatric-Men- 
tal Health  Si  Nursing  Administration,  UCLA 
School  of  Nursing. 

Bruce  Voeller,  Ph.D..  President,  Mariposa 
Education  &  Research  Foundation. 

Steven  S.  Witkin.  Ph.D..  Associate  Profes- 
sor: Director.  Immunology  Division.  The 
New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Center. 

Richard  Young,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Whitehead  Institute  for  Biomedical  Re- 
search. 


Health  ReviUlization  Act  of  1993.  as  reported 
by  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. It  is  our  understanding  that  this  bill  is 
scheduled  for  a  floor  vote  on  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 2. 

In  summary,  we  support  the  bill. 

We  fully  support  extending  specific  au- 
thorities for  selected  NIH  activities.  NIHs 
important  functions  are  vital  to  the  health 
of  Americans  and  help  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness of  this  Nation  through  strengthen- 
ing our  science  and  biomedical  research 
base. 

We  have  some  reservations  about  the  de- 
tailed research  and  administrative  directives 
and  other  overly  specific  requirements  in  the 
bin.  However,  we  understand  Congress's  deci- 
sion to  move  in  this  direction  given  the  his- 
tory of  this  bill  and  the  disagreements  over 
it  between  Congress  and  the  past  Adminis- 
tration. 

We  are  particularly  supportive  of  provi- 
sions in  S.  1  which  are  aimed  at  Improving 
the  health  of  women.  It  is  important  that  we 
all  ensure  that  resources  are  devoted  to  con- 
ditions which  uniquely  affect  women  and  ex- 
pand efforts  to  include  women  in  clinical 
trials. 

Finally,  the  Clinton  Administration  sup- 
ports strengthening  AIDS  research  pro- 
grams. We  believe  the  bill  provides  a  frame- 
work for  directing  AIDS  research  in  an  effec- 
tive manner. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  and  that 
enactment  of  S.  1  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Donna  E.  Shalala. 


The  Secretary  of  Health 

AND  Human  Services. 
Washington.  DC.  January  28.  1993. 
Hon.  Albert  Gore,  Jr.. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  wish  to  offer  our 
views  on   S.    1.   the   National   Institutes  of 


[From  the  National  Commission  on  Acquired 

Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome,  Jan.  28.  1993) 

Statement  on  National  Commission  on 

AIDS 
Congress  should  strengthen  the  NIH  Office 
of  AIDS  Research  in  the  upcoming  reauthor- 
ization of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
legislation. 

The  role  of  the  NIH  Office  of  AIDS  Re- 
search (OAR)  should  be  to  promote,  develop, 
coordinate,  prioritize,  and  integrate  research 
on  HIV/AIDS  throughout  all  relevant  Insti- 
tutes at  the  NIH.  It  should  have  responsibil- 
ity for  articulating  an  NIH-wide  cross-Insti- 
tute AIDS  research  plan,  and  the  budget  au- 
thority to  set  priorities.  Additionally,  the 
Director  should  have  the  authority  to  make 
awards    rapidly    throughout    the    Institutes 
from  a  discretionary  fund  (initially  at  a  min- 
imum of  $100  million)  for  projects  responding 
to  emerging  opportunities  of  high  priority. 
The  OAR  and  Its  director  should  be  inde- 
pendent   of   the    individual    Institutes,    yet 
have  coordinating  responsibility  over  their 
AIDS-related    activities.    The    workload    of 
such  an  office,  particularly  in  light  of  the  ad- 
ditional responsibility  to  monitor  and  guide 
NIAAA.  NIDA,  and  NIMH  HIV/ AIDS  related 
research  Is  now  such  that  a  full-time  direc- 
tor is  needed.  The  director  should  coordinate 
closely  with  the  Institute  Directors,  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH,  the  Secretary  of  HHS,  and  the 
Presidentially-appointed   AIDS  coordinator. 
The  director  of  this  office  should  serve  as  the 
government's  leading  authority  on  matters 
pertaining   to   HIV/AIDS  biomedical,   basic, 
clinical  and  behavioral  research.  Staffing  the 
Office  should  be  increased  so  that  coordina- 
tion across  all  Institutes  in  the  various  sub- 
ject areas  of  concern  can  be  adequately  un- 
dertaken. 

The  Office  should  immediately  develop  a 
coordinated  NIH-wlde  plan  for  research  on 
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behavioral  HTV/STD  risk  reduction  and  the 
behavioral  aspects  of  drug  and  vaccine  use. 
as  a  component  of  the  overall  NIH  HIV/AIDS 
research  plan.  The  NIH  AIDS  Program  Advi- 
sory Committee  should  also  be  strengthened 
through  the  addition  of  at  least  two  mem- 
bers with  experience  in  behavioral  research. 

Pediatric  AIDS  Foundation. 
Santa  Monica.  CA.  February  15.  1993. 

DEAR  Senator:  I  have  AIDS.  I  have  lost 
my  daughter  to  AIDS,  my  eight  year  old  son 
is  infected  with  HTV.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  this  amendment  is  our  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

I  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  do  better,  not  just  with  money 
but  with  better  and  coordinated  organiza- 
tion. However,  there  seemed  little  hope  of 
anything  really  changing.  Now  there  is  a 
chance,  a  window  of  opportunity  for  so 
many.  By  strengthening  the  office  of  AIDS 
research  we  will  speed  up.  not  slow  down  re- 
search. As  a  country  we  will  be  able  to 
strategize  prioritize  and  move  quickly  to  ac- 
tion. How  can  we  settle  for  less? 

My  family,  myself  and  millions  of  others 
need  this  chance.  Those  uninfected  need  a 
vaccine.  We  are  in  a  fight  for  our  life,  I  am 
nghtlng  hard,  meet  me  half  way  and  pass 
this  bill. 

Most  seriously, 

Elizabeth  glaser. 

P.S.  As  chair  of  PAF  we  have  funded  over 
10  million  dollars  in  basic  research.  I  feel 
qualified  to  evaluate  this  as  a  professional  as 
well  as  a  mother. 
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THE  Ariel  Project. 
Novato.  CA.  January  15,  1993. 
To:  Mike  Iskowiu,  U.S.  Senate 
From:  Art  Ammann 

I  received  your  comments  on  NIH  reform, 
attached  are  comments  reviewed  by  Eliza- 
beth Glaser,  Susan  DeLauratnis  and  myself. 

comments  on  the  NIH  AIDS  PROGRAMS 

The  NIH  plays  a  critical  and  essential  role 
in  supporting  and  directing  research  for  life 
threatening  illnesses.  It  needs  to  be  recog- 
nized however  that  the  NIH  is  not  an  inte- 
grated institution  necessarily  capable  of  re- 
sponding rapidly  (or  correctly)  to  new  or  es- 
Ublished  research  directions,  as  was  evi- 
denced in  its  delayed  response  to  AIDS.  Now 
that  HIV  infection  has  been  thoroughly  inte- 
grated into  the  to  extramural  and  intra- 
mural programs  of  the  NIH  for  over  a  decade, 
there  is  a  significant  risk  that  this  "institu- 
tionalization of  HIV"  will  result  in  priority 
issues  not  being  addressed.  The  basic  mecha- 
nism of  NIH  is  to  view  research  as  being  gen- 
erated by  individual  investigators.  Both  the 
extramural  and  intramural  programs  are  in 
reality  composed  of  individual  researchers 
with  emphases  that  fall  under  specific  insti- 
tutes. Communication  is  not  necessarily 
present  between  institutes  or  investigators 
and  individuals  or  institutes  are  not  required 
to  avoid  duplication  or  to  meet  research 
deadlines.  However,  since  the  present  NIH 
mechanism  has  been  partially  successful  in 
making  major  discoveries,  the  question  is 
how  to  preserve  critical  individual  research 
and  still  meet  national  priorities. 

Fture  effective  NIH  sponsored  research  in 
HTV  Infection  will  only  be  successful  to  its 
fullest  extent  if  (1)  evaluation  of  the  current 
program  occurs,  (2)  critical  areas  of  research 
are  identified,  (3)  priorities  are  established. 
(4)  integration  of  research  occurs.  (5)  mecha- 
nisms are  defined  as  to  how  the  research  can 
best  be  accomplished  and,  (6)  greater  individ- 
ual and  institute  accountability  is  required. 
The  Office  of  AIDS  Research  should  be  pre- 
served. The  head  of  the  OAR  should  be  an  in- 


dividual who  is  knowledgeable  in  basic  and 
clinical  research  (does  not  have  to  be  in 
AIDS  directly)  and  who  will  be  empowered  to 
make  decisions  across  institutes  and  in  both 
intramural  and  extramural  programs.  The 
director  of  OAR  must  not  have  any  confiict 
of  interest.  That  is.  there  should  be  no  direct 
or  indirect  gain  to  the  individual.  Of  neces- 
sity, it  should  not  be  a  person  directly  or  in- 
directly involved  in  AIDS  research.  The 
basic  task  of  OAR  is  to  address  the  questions 
of  what  research  needs  to  be  done  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  health,  who  should  do  it. 
and  what  are  the  priorities?  At  the  same 
time  OAR  should  review  current  research  for 
duplication  and  productivity.  In  matters  of 
national  health,  grants  should  not  be  award- 
ed without  a  mechanism  to  evaluate  output. 
The  current  peer  review  system  lends  itself 
to  abuse  a  perpetuation  of  "like  minded 
thinking'".  Investigators  should  be  required 
to  answer  to  a  stricter  level  of  accountabil- 
ity. 

OAR  should  determine  whether  research  is 
best  accomplished  for  a  specific  area  by  ex- 
tramural research,  intramural  research,  con- 
tracts, RFAs.  industry  or  a  combination  of 
these.  In  this  regard,  the  question  is.  how 
can  the  work  be  accomplished  most  rapidly? 
The  director  of  OAR  should  have  an  advi- 
sory group  which  represents  the  major  re- 
search areas— biomedical  research,  treat- 
ment and  care  and  behavioral  research.  In 
each  of  these  areas  there  should  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  each  NIH  institution  and  an 
outside  representative  from  the  community 
industry.  ACT-Up.  academics.  Although  di- 
verse representation  is  essential,  the  group 
should  not  be  larger  than  20  since  this  would 
Impede  rapid  decisions.  This  group,  along 
with  the  OAR  director  would  esUblish  prior- 
ities. They  should  determine  what  work  is 
being  done  and  whether  there  is  duplication 
of  effort  or,  no  work  at  all.  The  director 
would  then  report  to  the  Interdepartmental 
Task  Force  on  AIDS  headed  by  the  special 
assistant  to  the  president. 

Tough  questions  must  be  asked.  For  exam- 
ple. Why  is  this  work  being  duplicated?  Why 
is  it  Uking  so  long?  Why  is  this  work  being 
done  by  both  NIH  and  the  CDC  or  by  two  dif- 
ferent NIH  institutes?  Who  could  do  it  fast- 
er? Why  has  this  question  been  giving  such  a 
low  priority?  And,  one  of  the  more  difficult 
question— should  this  program  be  discon- 
tinued? 

Attention  needs  to  be  given  to  programs 
which  might  need  to  be  strengthened.  Be- 
cause the  budget  will  not  have  enough 
money  to  support  all  the  research,  some  re- 
distribution will  be  required.  In  spite  of  the 
new  administrations  support  of  AIDS  there 
will  be  increasing  competition  for  research 
dollars.  The  AIDS  community  should  insist 
that  the  current  AIDS  research  agenda  be 
evaluated  thoroughly  if  it  wishes  to  remain 
credible  when  asking  for  more  research 
money.  This  should  be  done  carefully  with 
the  message  being.  "We  will  evaluate  ongo- 
ing research  to  be  certain  that  priorities  are 
correct  while  we  seek  additional  funding  to 
perform  the  research  of  critical  national 
health  importance". 


Johns  Hopkins  Medicine, 
Division  of  Infectious  Diseases. 

Baltimore,  MD.  January  20.  1993. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  Chair, 
Senator  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum,  Ranking 

Member, 
Senate  Committee  on    Labor  and  Human   Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senators  Kennedy  and  Kassebaum: 
From  my  perspective  as  a  former  key  staff 


member  in  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Disease  AIDS  effort  and  more 
recently  as  a  university-based  AIDS  re- 
searcher. I  am  writing  to  strongly  support 
provisions  in  the  NIH  Reauthorization  Bill 
(S.l)  that  would  strengthen  efforts  to  coordi- 
nate AID  Research  at  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  These  provisions  are  necessary  to 
provide  NIH  with  the  ability  to  carry  out 
much-needed  strategic  planning  and  coordi- 
nation of  AIDS  research.  Currently  this  im- 
portant work  is  being  done  piecemeal  by 
myriad  institutes  without  truly  effective 
long-range  planning,  integration  and  coordi- 
nation. 

Specifically.  I  strongly  urge  the  inclusion 
of  the  following  provisions; 

Provide  the  NIH  Office  of  AIDS  Research 
(OAR)  with  the  resources,  staff  and  author- 
ity to  develop  and  implement  a  long-term 
strategic  plan  for  AIDS  research  throughout 
the  NIH,  including  budgetary  authority  to 
move  resources  among  institutes  to  ensure 
that  the  strategic  plan  is  carried  out.  Fiscal 
authority  is  the  key  to  ensuring  effective  use 
of  research  resources. 

Give  the  OAR  Director  authority  to  submit 
a  bypass  (professional  judgment)  budget 
similar  to  that  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, directly  to  the  President,  and  author- 
ity to  distribute  the  NIH  AIDS  research 
budget  to  the  Institutes  in  accordance  with 
the  annually-revised  strategic  plan. 

Enhance  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  AIDS  Research  to  become  a  full-time, 
presidential  appointee  who  will;  (1)  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Director  of  the  NIH,  (2)  sit  on 
relevant  executive  branch  AIDS  task  forces, 
and  (3)  coordinate  research  efforts  within 
NIH,  other  research  institutions  and  indus- 
try. 

Establish  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research  Ad- 
visory Council  (OARAC)  to  advise  the  OAR 
director. 

Create  a  discretionary  fund  within  the  Of- 
fice of  AIDS  Research,  exempt  from  routine 
procurement  rules  and  civil  service  restric- 
tions, to  be  used  for  (1)  emergency  research 
projects.  (2)  fast  track  research  initiatives, 
or  (3)  directed  programs  to  address  gaps  in 
current  research. 

Together  Congress,  the  new  Administra- 
tion, and  researchers  around  the  country 
have  a  truly  precious  opportunity  to  acceler- 
ate the  search  for  effective  treatments  and 
vaccines  for  AIDS  and  HIV  infection. 
Yours  truly. 

JUDITH  FEINBERO, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 

and  Infectious  Diseases. 

January  20,  1993. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Chair. 

Senator  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum, 
Ranking  Member, 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  &  Human  Re- 
sources, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
DEAR  Senators  Kennedy  and  Kassebaum; 
I  urge  you  to  support  new  provisions  in  the 
NIH  Reauthorizatipn  Bill  (S.l)  that  are  in- 
tended to  increase  the  authority  of  the  Office 
of  AIDS  Research  at  NIH.  As  the  founding  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Antiviral  Drug 
Products  at  the  FDA,  which  is  responsible 
for  regulating  and  approving  new  AIDS 
drugs,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  first- 
hand the  inefficiencies  that  result  from  an 
uncoordinated  and  inadequately  managed 
national  AIDS  research  effort.  After  leaving 
government  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  I  have 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  experience  it 
from  the  other  side,  as  a  director  of  clinical 
research  at  a  mid-sized  pharmaceutical  com- 


pany seeking  to  work  with  the  government 
in  the  development  of  new  therapies  for 
AIDS  and  other  life-threatening  diseases. 

Although  many  important  new  discoveries 
have  been  made  during  the  last  decade  as  a 
result  of  government  funding  for  AIDS  re- 
search, it  remains  a  lethal  disease,  with  no 
near  term  prospect  of  a  cure  or  preventive 
vaccine.  In  addition  to  the  heart  rending  per- 
sonal tragedies  for  the  infected  individuals 
and  their  families,  our  society  is  losing  too 
many  of  its  most  talented  citizens,  and  it 
has  already  begun  to  experience  the  unprece- 
dented impact  this  epidemic  will  have  on  the 
health  care  system  and  drug  development  es- 
tablishment in  this  country.  As  the  epidemic 
continues  to  grow,  we  must  be  cognizant  of 
the  tremendous  political  and  social  upheaval 
that  this  disease  is  likely  to  cause  world- 
wide. For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  is  critical 
that  the  preeminent  medical  research  entity 
in  the  world,  the  NIH,  provide  a  model  for  in- 
spired leadership  and  broad-based  strategic 
planning  in  the  ongoing  war  on  this  dev- 
astating disease. 

Thus,  a  redoubling  of  support  for  the  AIDS 
research  effort  in  this  country  is  as  vital  to 
our  national  interest  as  it  is  to  our  collec- 
tive well-being.  A  substantial  part  of  this  ef- 
fort must  come  from  public  funds,  where  bot- 
tom line  business  factors  are  not  a  driving 
consideration,  and  the  potential  for  broadly- 
based,  strategic  planning  exists.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  one  office  be  given  the  responsibil- 
ity and  authority  to  guide  and  coordinate 
the  complex,  interdisciplinary  research  that 
this  disease  demands,  and  to  hold  account- 
able the  various  institutes  at  NIH  that  play 
a  critical  role  in  carrying  out  and  overseeing 
various  pieces  of  the  research  effort.  To  be 
effective,  this  office  must  be  relatively  inde- 
pendent of  entrenched  interests,  reporting  to 
the  Director  of  the  NIH.   It  must  be  ade- 
quately   staffed    with    competent    scientist 
managers,  and  headed  by  a  full-time  director 
who  has  the  experience  and  clout  to  provide 
the  scientific  and  social  leadership  that  this 
challenge  requires.  It  must  also  be  given  the 
authority  to  control  and  disperse  the  funds 
that  NIH  receives  for  AIDS  research,  both 
through  existing  institutes  and  through  a 
discretionary  research  fund.  Finally,  this  of- 
fice and  its  director  must  be  advised,  both 
formally    and    informally,    by   broadly   rep- 
resenUtive  groups  of  experts  from  all  impor- 
tant areas  impacted  by  AIDS  research  ef- 
forts, for  it  is  as  important  that  the  work  of 
this  office  be  infiuenced  and  supported  by 
those  outside  government  as  by  those  with- 
in. 

As  leaders  of  a  powerful  Senate  committee, 
your  support  for  these  changes  is  crucial.  As 
a  result.  I  look  forward,  from  both  a  profes- 
sional and  personal  perspective,  to  a  new  era 
in  AIDS  research,  where  government  funds 
are  prudently  invested  in  accordance  with  a 
carefully  constructed,  broadly  vetted  strate- 
gic plan  that  is  revised  periodically  as  new 
information  and  research  needs  come  to 
light. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ellen  C.  Cooper.  M.D..  M.P.H. 
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for  each  person  at  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
meeting  on  Friday.  January  15th  (to  which 
your  office  had  faxed  the  TAG  recommenda- 
tions for  that  committee's  response)  there 
was  consensus  that  the  recommendations 
were  appropriate  and  would  result  in  a  more 
appropriate  priority  driven  AIDS  program, 
which  would  result  in  more  rapid  solutions! 
Attached  is  a  list  of  the  members  attending 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  meeting. 
Sincerely, 

Art  Ammann,  M.D. 

AmFAR. 
Washington.  DC.  January  15.  1993. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bldg..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the  Pub- 
lic Policy  Committee  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation   for    AIDS    Research    (AmFAR),    we 
write  to  formally  endorse  the  document  "Re- 
forming the  NIH  AIDS  Research  Program  ", 
dated  December  16,   1992.   that  has  become 
known    as    the    Treatment    Action    Group 
(TAG)  proposal. 

This  proposal  concerns  the  AIDS  research 
program  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
We,  like  many  others  in  the  public  health 
and  AIDS  communities,  believe  that  coordi- 
nation of  AIDS  efforts  across  all  agencies  of 
the  federal  government  is  critical  to  manag- 
ing and  ultimately  controlling  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  epidemic. 
Strong  coordination  within  the  agencies  is 
equally  important,  particularly  at  the  NIH. 
which  is  entrusted  with  the  bulk  of  federal 
funds  available  for  laboratory  and  clinical 
research  on  AIDS.  We  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciples listed  in  the  TAG  document  should  be 
included  in  the  upcoming  NIH  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation. 

We  urge  you  to  review  this  proposal  care- 
fully and  encourage  you  to  seek  its  inclusion 
in  the  NIH  reauthorization  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Mathilde  Krim,  Ph.D.. 
Founding  Co-chair  and  Chairman   of  the 
Board,   American   Foundation  for  AIDS 
Research,    Adjunct    Professor    of   Public 
Health,  Columbia  University.* 

Mervyn  F.  Silverman. 
M.D.,  M.P.H. 
President,  American  Foundation  for  AIDS 
Research:  Adjunct   Professor,    University 
of  California  San  Francisco.* 

Harvey  v.  Fineberg, 
M.D..  Ph.D.. 
Chair,  Public  Policy  Committee,  American 
Foundation   for    AIDS   Research,    Dean, 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.* 
'Affiliation     for     identification     purposes 
only. 


The  Ariel  Project, 
Novato,  CA,  January  13, 1993. 
To  Mike  Iskowitz. 

Dear  Mke:  I  previously  faxed  to  you  some 
recommendations  from  the  Pediatric  AIDS 
Foundation  concerning  NIH  AIDS  Program 
reorganization.  It  is  important  for  members 
of  congress  to  understand  that  the  majority 
of  the  recommendations  submitted  by  us  and 
by  TAG  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  AIDS  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  Although  I  cannot  speak 


[From  the  Treatment  Action  Group.  New 
York.  NY,  Dec.  16.  1992.] 

REFORMING  the  NIH  AIDS  RESEARCH 

Program 
/"/  have  called  for  increases  in  funding  for 
both  AlDS-specific  and  general  biomedical  re- 
search, and  have  pledged  to  reinvest  every  dol- 
lar cut  from  defense  R&D  into  civilian  research 
.  .  ."—Bill  Clinton.  Science,  10.16.92.  p.  492] 
.  Current  AIDS  research  efforts  supported 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) 
have  enormous  productive  potential  locked 
inside  an  inefficient  structure.  The  AIDS 
caseload  climbs  to  over  50.000  new  cases  per 
year,  yet  the  research  budget  is  falling.'  Con- 
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gress  appropriated  $1,077  billion  for  AIDS  in 
FY  1993,  yet  the  funds  are  to  be  spent  by  21 
separate  institutes  with  little  central  coordi- 
nation. The  distribution  of  AIDS  research 
among  many  institutes  has  its  benefits, 
since  AIDS  demands  a  multldisciplinary  re- 
sponse, but  the  current  NIH  structure  fails 
to  provide  AIDS  research  with  the  coordinat- 
ing and  planning  functions  carried  out  for 
other  major  diseases  at  their  own  disease- 
specific  institutes.  Consolidating  all  AIDS 
research  into  a  single  institute  would  cause 
yet  more  disruption  and  delay.  How,  then, 
can  the  strengths  of  the  current  AIDS  re- 
search program  be  preserved  while  increas- 
ing its  efficiency?  What  new  efforts  are  need- 
ed? 

These  recommendations  are  distilled  from 
reports  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  in  1991 
and  the  Treatment  Action  Group  (TAG)  in 
1992.2 

Revitalizing  the  NIH  AIDS  research  effort 
requires:  (1)  Restructuring;  strengthening 
the  NIH  Office  of  AIDS  Research  (OAR);  and 
(II)  Resources:  increasing  the  NIH  AIDS  re- 
search budget. 

I.  restructuring 
The  following  changes  [#1-7]  should  be  au- 
thorized in  the  NIH  Reauthorization  Bill  (S. 
1  and  its  House  counterpart).  The  NIH  Office 
of  AIDS  Research  (OAR)  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1988  (P.L.  100-607).  This  author- 
ization ran  out  in  1991  and  should  be  re- 
newed. OAR  currently  serves  in  an  advisory 
capacity  only.  It  cannot  fulfill  its  mission 
without  additional  resources,  staff  and  au- 
thority. 

1.  Strengthening  the  OAR.  When  It  Is  reau- 
thorized, the  OAR  should  be  directed  to  de- 
velop a  meaningful  long-range  strategic  plan 
for  AIDS  research  at  NIH.  OAR  should  also 
be  given  the  budgetary  authority  to  imple- 
ment the  plan  by  distributing  the  NIH  AIDS 
research  budget  among  the  21  institutes  now 
carrying  out  AtDS-related  programs. 

2.  OAR  Director.  The  OAR  Director  should 
be  a  Presidential  appointee  [as  the  NCI  Di- 
rector has  been  since  1972].  The  OAR  Direc- 
tor, in  consultation  with  the  new  OAR  Advi- 
sory Council  (OARAC:  see  #3)  should  be  the 
lead  executive  overseeing  the  entire  NIH 
AIDS  research  effort,  and  should  sit  on  rel- 
evant Executive  Branch  AIDS  task  forces 
The  OAR  Director  should  be  an  outstanding 
scientist  and  a  highly  skilled  administrator. 
The  OAR  Director  should  report  directly  to 
the  NIH  Director.  The  OAR  Director,  in  con- 
sultation with  OARAC.  should  develop  the 
NIH  AIDS  budget,  implement  the  strategic 
plan,  and  distribute  resources  among  the  in- 
stitutes. Directing  the  OAR  should  be  a  full- 
time  job.  Institutes  should  continue  to  de- 
velop and  administer  AIDS  research  pro- 
grams under  their  jurisdiction. 

3.  Advisory  Committees.  OARs  new  role 
necessitates  an  expanded  advisory  commit- 
tee. The  current  AIDS  Program  Advisory 
Committee  (APAC)  should  be  replaced  with 
an  OAR  Advisory  Council  (OARAC)  of  bio- 
medical, behavioral  and  social  scientists 
along  with  representatives  of  the  diverse 
HIV  affected  communities.  OARAC  will  over- 
see the  NIH  AIDS  budget,  the  strategic  plan, 
periodic  program  evaluations  [#5],  and 
awards  made  from  the  OAR  discretionary 
fund  (#6].  OAR  will  continue  to  chair  the 


I  NIH  AIDS  spending  for  FY  1993  is  rising  by  2.65%. 
non-AIDS  spending  by  3.05%  [NIH];  the  biomedical 
research  and  development  price  Index  (BRDPI)  infla- 
tion rate  is  5.1%  (Commerce  Department]. 


'The  AIDS  Research  Program  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health.  Report  of  a  Study  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  (lOM).  National  Acad- 
emy Press.  Washington.  DC.  1991;  Gregg  Gonaalves 
+  Mark  Harrington  for  TAG.  New  York.  NY  USA 
AIDS  Research  at  the  NIH:  A  Critical  Review.  VIII 
International  Conference  on  AIDS.  July  1992. 
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NIH  AIDS  Executive  Committee  (NAEC:  in- 
stitute directors  and  AIDS  coordinators), 
and  should  convene  a  community  advisory 
committee. 

4.  Strategric  Planning.  The  OAR  should  pre- 
pare an  NIH  Strategic  Plan  for  AIDS  Re- 
search which  must  prioritize  among  critical 
scientific  issues,  evaluate  current  AIDS  pro- 
grams, suggest  changes,  and  recommend  nec- 
essary resource  reallocation  or  new  pro- 
grams. The  Strategic  Plan  should  include 
critical  questions,  goals,  timelines,  obsta- 
cles, resource  needs,  and  evaluation  criteria. 
Annual  budget  priorities  should  refiect  the 
strategic  plan. 

5.  Program  Evaluation.  The  OAR  should 
conduct  program  evaluation  of  AIDS  re- 
search across  institute  lines.  OAR  should  es- 
Ublish  and  staff  NIH  AIDS  coordinating 
groups  (representative  of  relevant  institutes) 
to  cover  pathogenesis,  natural  history  and 
epidemiology,  drug  development  and  clinical 
trials,  vaccine  development,  and  behavioral 
research.  OAR  should  assess  existing  efforts, 
target  gaps  and  redundancies,  and  identify 
new  opportunities  for  collaboration. 

6.  Discretionary  Fund.  At  least  $150  million 
should  be  made  available  to  the  OAR.  acting 
in  consultation  with  OARAC,  as  a  discre- 
tionary fund.  This  fund  should  be  used  to 
fund  a)  emergency  projects  (such  as  tuber- 
culosis), b)  fast  track  research  initiatives,  or 
c)  programs  to  fill  the  gaps  in  current  re- 
search. OAR  could  distribute  the  funds 
through  institutes  or  directly  as  OARAC-ap- 
proved  awards.  The  discretionary  fund 
should  be  exempt  from  routine  procurement 
rules  on  use  of  equipment,  facilities  and  civil 
service  restrictions  on  personnel.  The  discre- 
tionary fund  could  be  used  to  pilot  directed 
research  projects,  such  as  immune  recon- 
stitution. 

7.  Streamlining  Bureaucracy.  The  acceler- 
ated review  cycle  for  AIDS  awards  should  be 
renewed.  Travel-related  restrictions  on  NIH 
employees  should  be  removed.  Arbitrary  caps 
or  ceilings  on  the  number  of  research-related 
full-time  equivalents  (FTEs)  should  be  abol- 
ished. The  OAR  Director  should  be  able  to 
authorize  the  hiring  of  necessary  AIDS-relat- 
ed  FTEs  at  the  institutes,  the  Division  of  Re- 
search Grants  (DRG).  and  OAR  itself.  Re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  NIH  Office  of  Pro- 
tection from  Research  Risks  (OPRR)  on 
basic  research  materials  should  be  scaled 
back. 

U.  RESOURCES 

While  new  resources  for  AIDS  research  are 
desperately  needed,  they  will  be  most  useful 
if  they  are  secured  in  the  context  of  the 
structural  reforms  listed  above,  enabling 
them  to  be  spent  most  efficiently  on  the 
highest  priority  research  questions.  Consoli- 
dating budgetary  authority  at  OAR  is  the 
key  to  assuring  that  existing  and  new  AIDS 
research  monies  are  well  spent. 

President  Bush  and  Congress  cut  over  $350 
million  from  the  NIHs  original  AIDS  re- 
search request  for  FY  1993.  The  cuts  im- 
pacted on  every  program  area,  from  basic  re- 
search to  drug  discovery,  vaccine  develop- 
ment and  prevention-oriented  behavioral  re- 
search. [At  the  same  time,  an  artificial  boost 
was  injected  into  the  apparent  NIH  AIDS 
budget  due  to  the  addition  of  NIMH.  NIDA 
and  NIAAA.  which  brought  $250  million  in 
ongoing  AIDS  programs  to  the  new  FY  1993 
NIH  total.] 

8.  AIDS  Research  Budget  Consolidation. 
All  NIH  AIDS  research  programs  should  be 
consolidated  into  a  single,  separate  line  item 
In  the  federal  budget,  which  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  OAR.  This  budget  should  be  a 
bypass  budget,  like  that  of  the  NCI.  OAR 


should  distribute  the  NIH  AIDS  research 
budget  in  accordance  with  the  strategic  plan, 
which  will  be  binding  on  institute  AIDS  re- 
search programs. 

9.  SupplemenUl  FY  1993  Budgetmevised 
FY  1994  Budget.  OAR  should  develop  a  new 
supplemental  budget  for  FY  1993  and  a  re- 
vised budget  for  FY  1994.  New  scientific  op- 
portunities justify  an  increase  of  60%  in  sup- 
port for  AIDS  research.  This  would  add  $600 
million  to  the  current  $1,077  billion  AIDS  re- 
search budget;  $350  million  cut  from  the 
original  NIH  request.  $100  million  for  new  be- 
havioral research,  and  $150  million  for  the 
OAR  discretionary  fund. 

10.  NIH-Wide  Growth.  We  support  an  even- 
tual doubling  of  overall  NIH  support,  with 
the  lion's  share  going  to  life-threatening  dis- 
eases. Many  problems  affiicting  AIDS  re- 
search affect  other  areas  too.  Decaying  re- 
search facilities,  inadequate  training  pro- 
grams, and  the  lack  of  long-range  strategic 
planning  characterize  biomedical  research  in 
general,  though  their  effects  are  most  appar- 
ent in  acute  crises  such  as  AIDS. 

University  of  California. 
La  Jolla.  CA.  January  22.  1993. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
Chair. 

Senator  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum. 
Ranking  Member, 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  &  Human  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
DEAR  Senators  Kennedy  and  Kassebaum: 
As  an  investigator  in  the  chemotherapy  and 
pathogenesis  of  AIDS.  I  am  distressed  that 
budgetary  support  for  quality  and  peer  re- 
viewed research  has  significantly  diminished 
and  that  governmental  interference  and  lack 
of  support  have  undermined  constructive  ef- 
forts to  address  the  important  problems  fac- 
ing us  in  AIDS.  Administrative  changes  need 
to  be  made  and  additional  well  directed  fund- 
ing needs  to  be  identified. 

As  an  AIDS  researcher.  I  am  writing  also 
to  support  provisions  in  the  NIH  Reauthor- 
ization Bill  (S.  1)  which  would  strengthen  ef- 
forts to  coordinate  AIDS  research  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  These  provisions 
will  provide  NIH  with  the  critical  ability  to 
carry  out  strategic  planning  and  coordina- 
tion to  AIDS  research  throughout  NIH. 

Specifically.  I  strongly  urge  the  Inclusion 
of  the  following  provisions: 

Provide  the  NIH  Office  of  AIDS  Research 
(OAR)  with  the  resources,  staff  and  author- 
ity to  develop  and  implement  a  long-term 
strategic  plan  for  AIDS  research  throughout 
the  NIH.  including  budgetary  authority  to 
move  resources  among  Institutes  to  ensure 
that  the  strategic  plan  is  carried  out. 

Give  the  OAR  Director  authority  to  submit 
a  bypass  (professional  judgment)  budget 
similar  to  that  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, directly  to  the  President,  and  author- 
ity to  distribute  the  NIH  AIDS  research 
budget  to  the  Institutes  in  accordance  with 
the  annually-revised  strategic  plan. 

Enhance  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  AIDS  Research  to  become  a  full-time, 
presidential  appointee  who  will:  (1)  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Director  of  the  NIH.  (2)  sit  on 
relevant  executive  branch  AIDS  task  forces, 
and  (3)  coordinate  research  efforts  between 
NIH  Institutes,  other  research  institutes  and 
industry. 

Establish  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research  Ad- 
visory Council  (OARAC)  to  advise  the  OAR 
Director. 

Create  a  discretionary  fund  within  the  Of- 
fice of  AIDS  Research,  exempt  from  routine 
procurement  rules  and  civil  service  restric- 
tions, to  be  sued  for  (1)  emergency  research 


projects.  (2)  fast  track  research  initiatives. 
or  (3)  directed  programs  to  address  gaps  in 
current  research. 

Together  the  Congress,  the  new  Adminis- 
tration, and  researchers  around  the  country 
have  a  truly  precious  opportunity  to  acceler- 
ate the  search  for  effective  treatments  and 
vaccines  for  AIDS  and  HIV  infection. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Douglas  D.  Richman,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Medicine. 

Memorial  Hospital,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, department  of  medicine. 
Brown  University.  School  of 
Medicine. 

January  21,  1993. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Senator   Kennedy:    As   as    active 
AIDS/HIV  clinical  researcher.  I  am  writing 
to  offer  my  strong  support  for  the  NIH  Reau- 
thorization Bill  (S.  1),  Including  the  provi- 
sions to  reform  the  NIH  AIDS  research  pro- 
gram. These  provisions  will  at  last  provide 
AIDS  research  with  the  leadership,  strategic 
planning  and  coordination  that  are  so  essen- 
tial to  research  into  other  life-threatening 
diseases.   Specifically,  I  support  the  provi- 
sions to: 

Authorize  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research  to 
develop  and  implement  a  strategic  plan  and 
bypass  (professional  judgment)  budget  for 
AIDS  research  at  the  NIH,  including  plan- 
ning and  budget  authority  across  institute 
lines: 

Enhance  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  AIDS  Research  to  become  a  full-time, 
presidential  appointee  who  will:  (1)  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Director  of  the  NIH.  (2)  sit  on 
relevant  executive  branch  AIDS  task  forces, 
and  (3)  hold  no  other  government  posts. 

EsUblish  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research  Ad- 
visory Council  (OARAC)  to  advise  the  Direc- 
tor. 

Create  a  discretionary  fund  within  the  Of- 
fice of  AIDS  Research,  exempt  from  routine 
procurement  rules  and  civil  service  restric- 
tions, to  be  used  for  (1)  emergency  research 
projects.  (2)  fast  track  research  initiatives, 
or  (3)  programs  to  address  gaps  in  current  re- 
search. 

With  these  provisions.  Senator  Kennedy, 
you  hold  the  opportunity  to  put  AIDS  re- 
search on  track  at  last.  I  strongly  support 
their  inclusion  in  the  NIH  Reauthorization 
bill,  and  urge  its  swift  passage.  Thank  you 
for  your  leadership. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth  H.  Mayer,  M.D. 
Chief,  Infectious  Disease  Division,  Memorial 
Hospital  of  Rhode  Island. 

UAB  School  of  Medicine,  depart- 
ment OF  Medicine.  Division  of 
Infectious  Diseases. 

January  20,  1993. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing  to 
endorse  the  recommendations  prepared  by 
the  Treatment  Action  Group  (TAG)  regard- 
ing the  NIH  Office  of  AIDS  Research  (OAR). 
As  an  AIDS  researcher  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Research 
Scientific  Advisory  Board.  I  feel  It  is  critical 
that  we  consolidate  our  research  efforts  in  a 
more  structured  fashion,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  long-range  planning.  The  change  in 
administration  of  the  Executive  Branch 
should  help  dramatically  in  creating  a  com- 
prehensive, logical,  and  pro-active  approach 


to  dealing  with  HIV  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. At  the  core  of  this  approach  is  a  co- 
ordinated research  plan  in  basic,  clinical, 
and  social  science.  I  certainly  encourage  you 
to  carefully  review  the  recommendations  as 
put  forth  by  the  Treatment  Action  Group. 
We  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  get  the 
AIDS  research  effort  back  onto  an  efficient 
track. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  if  you  have 
any  specific  questions  or  comments. 
With  best  regards, 

Michael  S.  Saao.  M.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine.  Director, 
UAB  AIDS  Outpatient  Clinic,  Associate 
Director  for   Clinical   Care   and    Thera- 
peutics, UAB  AIDS  Center. 

University  of  Californu. 

School  of  Medicine. 
San  Francisco,  January  20,  1993. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  Chair. 
Senator  Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum.  Ranking 

Member. 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  &  Human  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senators  Kennedy  and  Kassebaum: 
I  am  writing  you  on  this  first  day  of  a  new 
era  to  strongly  support  provisions  in  the  NIH 
Reauthorization  Bill  (S.l)  which  would 
strengthen  efforts  to  coordinate  AIDS  re- 
search at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
I  have  been  involved  in  AIDS  care  and  re- 
search since  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  in 
1981.  I  have  a  close  affiliation  with  the  NIH 
through  their  Division  of  AIDS  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Disease.  I  believe  that  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  will  provide  the  NIH  with  the  critical 
ability  to  conduct  strategic  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  AIDS  research  throughout  the 
Institute. 

I  believe  to  be  most  effective  that  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  should  be  included  in  the 
bill: 

The  NIH  Office  of  AIDS  Research  (OAR) 
should  be  provided  with  the  resources,  staff 
and  authority  to  develop  and  implement  a 
long-term  strategic  plan  for  AIDS  research 
throughout  the  NIH.  including  budgetary  au- 
thority to  move  resources  among  Institutes 
to  ensure  that  the  strategic  plan  can  be  car- 
ried out. 

The  Office  of  AIDS  Research  Director 
should  be  given  the  authority  to  submit  a 
bypass  budget  similar  to  that  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  directly  to  the  President, 
as  well  authority  to  distribute  NIH  AIDS  re- 
search budget  to  the  Institutes  in  accordance 
with  the  annually  revised  strategic  plan. 

The  position  of  Director  of  the  Office  of 
AIDS  Research  should  become  a  full-time 
presidential  appointee  who  will  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Director  of  the  NIH.  sit  on  rel- 
evant Executive  Branch  AIDS  task  forces, 
and  coordinate  research  efforts  between  the 
NIH  Institutes,  other  research  institutions 
and  industry. 

An  Office  of  AIDS  Research  Advisory 
Council  should  be  established  to  advise  the 
Office  of  AIDS  Research  Director. 

Finally,  a  discretionary  fund  should  be  cre- 
ated within  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research,  ex- 
empt from  routine  procurement  rules  and 
civil  service  restrictions  to  be  used  for  (1) 
emergency  research  projects.  (2)  fast  track 
research  Initiatives,  and  (3)  directed  pro- 
grams to  address  gaps  in  current  research. 

As  we  stand  at  the  brink  of  a  new  era,  the 
new  administration,  the  Congress,  and  AIDS 
researchers  around  the  country  have  a  truly 
unique  opportunity  to  accelerate  the  search 
for  effective  therapies  and  vaccines  for  AIDS 
and  HTV  infection.  I  urge  you  to  strongly 
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support  the  provisions  in  the  NIH  Reauthor- 
ization Bill. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  I.  Abrams, 
Assistant  Director,  AIDS  Actimties, 

San  Francisco  General  Hospital. 

Long  Island  Jewish  Medical  Center, 

New  Hyde  Park,  NY.  January  15.  1993. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  support  the  statement  of  the 
AIDS  Treatment  Action  Group  entitled  ■Re- 
forming the  NIH  AIDS  Research  Program." 
dated  16  December  1992.  I  am  a  clinical  im- 
munologist  who  has  worked  in  the  area  of 
immunodeficiency  diseases  since  1970  and  on 
AIDS  since  1979.  I  care  for  a  large  group  of 
people  with  HIV  related  problems  on  subur- 
ban Long  Island,  and  conduct  research  on 
basic  immunology  and  clinical  issues  relat- 
ing to  HIV  vaccines  and  drug  therapy.  I  am 
a  member  of  an  NIH  Study  Section  and  of 
the  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  of 
AmFAR. 

To  me,  the  set  of  recommendations  put 
forth  by  TAG  are  reasonable  and  would  bet- 
ter serve  both  those  affected  by  this  plague 
and  the  AIDS  research  community  than  the 
morass  that  currently  exists. 

Perhaps  most  important  to  our  entire  soci- 
ety is  the  last  paragraph  of  the  TAG  rec- 
ommendations. General  support  for  bio- 
medical research,  and  for  trainees  to  con- 
tinue our  current  ability  to  carry  out  such 
research  in  the  future,  is  crucial.  This  seems 
now  to  be  critical  especially  in  the  area  of 
infectious  diseases,  as  I  said  in  my  testimony 
before  the  late  Ted  Weiss'  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Operations 
in  1983. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  leadership 
on  health  issues. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frederick  p.  Siegal. 

Professor  of  Medicine, 
Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine. 

University  of  Medicine  &  den- 
tistry OF  New  Jersey.  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  Medical  School. 

Piscataway,  NJ.  January  15,  1993. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  research  on  AIDS  for  six  years,  pri- 
marily as  an  NIH  grantee  in  an  ACTU.  Our 
work,  and  that  of  our  Clinical  Trials  Unit  as 
a  whole,  has  been  significantly  hampered  by 
shortages  of  funds. 

I  write  this  letter  in  support  of  the  docu- 
ment of  December  16.  "Reforming  the  NIH 
AIDS  Research  Program."  sent  to  the  Clin- 
ton Transition  Team.  The  restructuring  and 
strengthening  of  the  NIH  Office  of  AIDS  Re- 
search, as  proposed  in  the  document,  will 
certainly  help  to  optimize  the  use  of  funds 
available.  Even  more  important  is  the  rec- 
ommendation to  substantially  increase  those 
funds,  so  as  to  Intensify  the  needed  multifac- 
eted  attack  on  this  major  threat  to  our  na- 
tion and  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  t.  Dubin,  M.D.. 
Professor  of  Molecular  Genetics 

and  Microbiology . 


The  New  York  Hospptal-Cornell 
Medical  Center.  Department  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

New  York,  NY,  January  15.  1993. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  As  a  member  of 
the  scientific  community.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  recently  proposed  reforms  for  the 
NIH  AIDS  Research  Program.  Specifically, 
the  NIH  Office  of  AIDS  Research  (OAR)  must 
be  restructured  and  strengthened.  The  OAR 
Director  should  be  a  Presidential  appointee 
who  will  oversee  the  entire  NIH  AIDS  re- 
search effort.  In  addition,  all  NIH  AIDS  re- 
search programs  should  be  conso;idated  into 
a  single,  separate  line  item  in  the  federal 
budget,  and  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
OAR. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  support  of 
basic  biomedical  research. 
Sincerely. 

Steven  S.  Witkin.  Ph.D.. 

Associate  Professor, 
Director,  Immunology  Division. 

Universfty  of  California. 
Los  Angeles.  January  20.  1993. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  an  Associate 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology  at  the  UCLA 
Jules  Stein  Eye  Institute,  and  am  actively 
involved  in  AIDS  research.  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  support  for  the  enclosed  docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  Treatment  Action 
Group  (TAG)  and  hope  that  it  wUl  be  incor- 
porated into  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH)  Reauthorization  Bill  which  will 
be  reintroduced  in  Congress  on  January  21, 
1993.  I  strongly  support  the  Treatment  Ac- 
tion Group's  recommendations  and  feel  that 
the  proposed  changes  would  be  beneficial  to 
AIDS  research. 
Sincerely. 

Gary  n.  Holland.  M.D.. 
Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology , 

Jules  Stein  Eye  Institute. 

University  of  California. 
Los  Angeles,  School  of  Nursing. 

January  20,  1993. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing  to 
support  the  changes  proposed  in  the  TAG  re- 
port entitled  "Reforming  the  NIH  AIDS  Re- 
search Programs  "  dated  12'1&^.  As  an  AIDS 
researcher  I  am  aware  of  a  wide  variety  of 
problems  with  resflect  to  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  those  fnfected  with  HTV  and  those 
who  have  full-blown  AIDS.  I  fully  support 
those  measures  of  reform  outlined  in  the 
statements  put  forth  in  this  report. 

Additionally,  as  a  health  care  provider  and 
educator  I  submit  that  any  measures  aimed 
at  improving  federal  research  spending  is 
just  one  step  closer  to  promising  those  in- 
fected, their  families  and  communities  a 
window  of  hope. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention  to 
this  important  matter. 
Sincerely. 

GWEN  VANSERVELLEN, 

R.N..  Ph.D.. 
Professor  and  Vice  Chair  Psychiatric— Men- 
tal Health  and  Nursing  Administration. 
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City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Department  of  Pubuc 
Health, 

January  19.  1993. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
ChaiTman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources.   Dtrksen    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  writing  to 
urge    your    support    of    the    specific    rec- 
ommendations submitted  by  the  Treatment 
Action  Group  [TAG]  for  incorporation  into 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  [NIH]  reau- 
thorization bill  which  will  be  reintroduced  in 
Congress  on  January  21. 

These  recommendations  outline  restruc- 
turing and  allocation  of  resources  for  AIDS 
research,  wliich.  if  implemented,  will  greatly 
enhance  the  quality  of  AIDS  research.  The 
Public  Policy  Committee  of  AmFAR  and 
other  interested  organizations  have  also  en- 
dorsed these  recommendations. 

I  urge  your  full  support  of  these  changes 
recommended  by  TAG  in  the  NIH  Reauthor- 
ization Bill  (S.l). 
Sincerely. 

Susan  Buchbinder.  M.D.. 
Chief.  Clinical  Studies.  Research  Branch. 
San  FrancUco  AIDS  Office. 

Johns  Hopkins.  Neurology. 
Baltimore.  MD.  January  20.  1993. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.    Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy.  As  a  neurologist 
involved  both  in  clinical  care  and  research 
AIDS.  I.  like  many  others,  have  become  frus- 
trated by  the  lack  of  central  coordination  of 
AIDS  funding  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  I  would  like  to  endorse  and  support 
the   recommendations   of   the    Institute    of 
Medicine  and  the  Treatment  Action  Group  to 
renew  and  strengthen  the  NIH  Office  of  AIDS 
Research.  I  fell  strongly  that  the  Office  of 
AIDS  Research  should  be  given  appropriate 
resources  and  authority  to  coordinate  and 
direct  the  entire  NIH  AIDS  research  effort.  I 
feel  that  with  a  strengthened  central  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  office,  collaborations 
among  the  Institutes  will  be  facilitated  and 
duplication    of   research    effort   avoided.    A 
central  planning  office  would  also  allow  for 
appropriate  resources  to  be  quickly  used  to 
respond  to  crises,  such  as  the  emergence  of 
multi-drug  resistent  tuberculosis  or  to  fund 
pilot  studies  in  new  areas  of  AIDS  research. 
Sincerely. 

Justin  C.  McArthur. 
Associate  Professor  of  Neurology.  Associate 
Professor  of  Epidemiology. 

UAB  SCHOOL  OF  Medicine. 
Department  of  Medicine.  Division  of 
Infectious  Diseases. 
Birmingham.  AL.  January  20.  1993. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman.  Corrmxittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources.   Dirksen    Senate    Office    Building 
Washington.  DC. 
DEAR  SENATOR  KENNEDY:  I  am  writing  to 
endorse   the   recommendations  prepared  by 
the  Treatment  Action  Group  (TAG)  regard- 
ing the  NIH  Office  of  AIDS  Research  (OAR). 
As  an  AIDS  researcher  and  a  member  of  the 
American    Foundation    for    AIDS    Research 
Scientific  Advisory  Board.  I  feel  it  is  critical 
that  we  consolidate  our  research  efforts  in  a 
more  structured  fashion,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  long  range  planning.  The  change  in 
administration    of    the    Executive    Branch 
should  help  dramatically  in  creating  a  com- 


prehensive, local,  and  pro-active  approach  to 
dealing  with  HIV  prevention  and  treatment. 
At  the  core  of  this  approach  is  a  coordinated 
research  plan  in  basic,  clinical,  and  social 
science.  I  certainly  encourage  you  to  care- 
fully review  the  recommendations  as  put 
forth  by  the  Treatment  Action  Group.  We 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  get  the 
AIDS  research  effort  back  onto  an  efficient 

tract. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  if  you  have 
any  specific  questions  or  comments. 
With  best  regards. 

Michael  S.  Saag.  M.D.. 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine.   Director. 
UAB  AIDS  Outpatient  Clinic.  Associate 
Director   for   Clinical   Care   and    Thera- 
peutics. UAB  AIDS  Center. 

University  of  California. 

Los  ANGELES,        1 

Department  of  Epidemiology. 
Los  Angeles.  CA.  January  19.  1993. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources.   Dirksen    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  would  like  to 
endorse  the  proposal  put  forwarded  by  the 
AIDS  Action  Treatment  Group  and  others 
proposing  the  restructuring  of  the  Office  of 
AIDS  Research  within  the  NIH  as  an  inde- 
pendent   office    responsible    in    association 
with  an  Advisory  Council  for  administering 
the  HIV/AIDS  budget  and  reporting  directly 
to  the  Director  of  NIH.  I  would  also  like  to 
endorse  their  profKJsal  for  a  supplement  to 
the  FY  1993  budget  and  Revision  of  the  FY 
1994  budget  calling  for  an  increase  of  60*/.  in 
support  for  AIDS  research. 
Sincerely. 

Roger  Detels.  M.D.  M.S. 

Professor. 

an  aids  agenda  for  the  cunton 
Administration  and  the  103d  Congress 
This  bill  should  become  the  vehicle  for 
strengthening  the  structure  of  the  NIH's 
AIDS  research  effort.  Among  the  key  issues 
that  have  been  identified  is  the  need  for  a 
strengthened  coordinating  function  for  the 
AIDS  research  conducted  at  the  various  in- 
stitutes and  centers.  This  need  is  highlighted 
by  the  integration  into  NIH  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse, 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Also  of  concern  is  a  vehicle  for  assuring  that 
the  real  budgetary  needs  of  these  agencies 
are  properly  communicated  throughout  the 
decision-making  process  and  the  need  for 
more  explicit  planning  of  the  AIDS  research 
effort.  The  NIH  Reauthorization  bill  can  ad- 
dress these  needs  by  authorizing  and 
strengthening  the  authority  of  the  NEH  Of- 
fice for  AIDS  Research  by  giving  it  adminis- 
trative and  budgetary  authority  across  insti- 
tute and  center  lines.  The  OAR  should  be 
mandated  to  adopt  and  implement  an  AIDS 
research  plan  with  clearly  stated  biomedical 
and  behavioral  research  goals  and  objectives 
with  resource  needs  attached  to  those  objec- 
tives. The  OAR  should  be  given  budget  au- 
thority to  identify  and  advocate  for  NIH 
AIDS  funding  needs  based  on  the  priorities 
set  In  its  plan. 

Current  research  activities  have  failed  to 
include  sufficient  representation  of  minori- 
ties and  women.  The  importance  of  address- 
ing women-specific  research  needs,  including 
the  natural  history  of  HIV  in  women,  the 
transmission  of  HIV  to  women  (including 
HIV  barrier  methods  that  women  control) 
HIV  treatment  needs  of  women  (including 
but  not  limited  to  treatments  of  women-spe- 


cific opportunistic  infections),  and  successful 
prevention  strategies  for  women.  Research 
designed  specifically  to  determine  any  dif- 
ferences in  natural  history,  treatment  needs, 
or  drug  reactions  in  minority  populations 
should  be  Initiated. 

There  is  significant  concern  regarding  the 
appropriate  balance  in  the  NIH  portfolio  be- 
tween behavioral,  social,  and  biomedical  re- 
search needs.  Structures  must  be  set  In  place 
to  address  the  need  for  equity  between  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  throughout 
the  budgeting,  goal-setting,  and  administra- 
tive structures  of  the  OAR.  In  addition,  re- 
strictions on  sexual  behavior  research  rep- 
resent enormous  obstacles  to  AIDS  preven- 
tion and  epidemiology  and  should  be  re- 
moved. 

The   following  NORA   members  have   en- 
dorsed this  document  as  of  Nov.  16,  1992: 
AIDS  Action  Council. 

American  Association  for  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapy. 

American  Association  of  Mental  Retarda- 
tion. 
American  Association  of  Public  Schools. 
American  Counseling  Association. 
American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Research. 
American  Medical  Student  Association. 
American  Nurse's  Association. 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 
American  Psychological  Association. 
American  Public  Health  Association. 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Health. 
Center  for  Population  Options. 
Coalition  for  the  Homeless. 
Committee  for  Children. 
Consortium  of  Social  Science  Associations 
Corporate    Health    Management    Consult- 
ants. Inc. 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations. 
Federation  of  Parents  and  Friends  of  Les- 
bians and  Gays. 
Human  Rights  Campaign  Fund. 
Legal  Action  Center. 
National  AIDS  Health  Network, 
National    Association    of   Children's   Hos 
pitals  and  Related  Institutions. 

National  Association  of  Community  Health 
Centers.  Inc. 
National  Association  of  Counties. 
National  Association  of  People  with  AIDS 
National  Association  of  Protection  and  Ad 
vocacy  Systems. 
National  Association  of  Public  Hospitals. 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
National  Catholic  AIDS  Network. 
National  Community  AIDS  Partnership. 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force. 
National    Health    Care    for   the   Homeless 
Council. 
National  Minority  AIDS  Council. 
National   Native  American  AIDS  Preven 
tion  Center. 
National  Women's  Health  Network. 
Northwest  AIDS  Foundation. 
Rainbow  Lobby. 
Synagogue  Council  of  America. 
Therapeutic  Communities  of  America. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 

AIDS  Action  Council. 
Washington.  DC.  January  21.  1993. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
lations. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator:  We,  the  undersigned  orga- 
nizations,  are   writing   to  offer  our  strong 
support   for   the   NIH   Reauthorization   Bill 
(S.l).  including  the  provisions  to  reform  the 
NIH  AIDS  research   program.  These  provi- 
sions will  at  last  provide  for  AIDS  research 
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the  leadership,  strategic  planning  and  co- 
ordination that  are  so  essential  to  research 
into  other  life-threatening  diseases.  Specifi- 
cally, we  support  the  provisions  to: 

Authorize  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research  to 
develop  and  implement  a  strategic  plan  and 
bypass  (professional  judgment)  budget  for 
AIDS  research  at  the  NIH.  including  plan- 
ning and  budget  authority  across  Institute 
lines. 

Enhance  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  AIDS  Research  to  become  a  full-time, 
presidential  appointee  who  will:  (1)  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Director  of  the  NIH.  (2)  sit  on 
relevant  executive  branch  AIDS  task  forces, 
and  (3)  hold  no  other  government  posts. 

EsUbllsh  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research  Ad- 
visory Council  (OARAC)  to  advise  the  Direc- 
tor. 

Create  a  discretionary  fund  within  the  Of- 
fice of  AIDS  Research,  exempt  from  routine 
procurement  rules  and  civil  service  restric- 
tions, to  be  used  for  (1)  emergency  research 
projects.  (2)  fast  track  research  initiatives, 
or  (3)  programs  to  address  gaps  in  current  re- 
search. 

With  these  reforms.  Senator,  you  hold  the 
opportunity  to  put  AIDS  research  on  track 
at  last.  We  strongly  support  their  inclusion 
in  the  NIH  Reauthorization  bill,  and  urge  its 
swift  passage.  Thank  you  for  your  leader- 
ship. 

Sincerely. 

AIDS  Action  Baltimore. 

ATOM  (AIDS  Trust  of  Maryland).  Balti- 
more. 

AIDS  Medicine  and  Miracles.  303-447-8777. 

Project  AIDS  Lafayette.  Lafayette.  Indi- 
ana. 

AIDS  Volunteers  of  Lexington.  Lexington. 
KY. 

AIDS  Commission  of  Greater  Cleveland 
Ohio. 

Women  and  AIDS  Resource  Center 
(WARN). 

HERO  Baltimore.  MD. 

Statewide  Health  Council.  Tallahasee.  FL. 

Black  Hills  AIDS  Project.  Rapid  City,  SD. 

Maine  AIDS  Alliance.  Portland. 

AIDS  MenUl  Health  Project.  New  York. 

Gay  and  Lesbian  Resource  Center.  New 
York. 

Iowa  Dignity  and  Equality  Advocates. 

PEPS.  Washington.  DC. 

Foundation  of  Children  with  AIDS,  Boston. 

Vermont  AIDS  Council. 

Continuum  HIV  Day  Services,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

AIDS  Alliance  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Inc.. 
Boston 

18th  Street  Services.  Mike  Shriver,  San 
Francisco. 

National  Lawyers  Guild  Network,  San 
Francisco. 

From  All  Walks  of  Life.  Philadelphia.  PA. 

So.  Carolina  AIDS  Education  Network. 

A(7r  UP  Golden  Gate.  San  Francisco.  CA. 

Early  Advocacy  and  Care  for  HIV  Program. 
San  Francisco.  CA. 

State  Representative  Glen  Maxey.  Austin 
TX. 

Vermont  Cares.  Burlington.  VT. 

Homeless  Health  Care.  Los  Angeles. 

National  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless 
Council,  Nashville,  TN. 

National  Rural  AIDS  Network.  New  Mex- 
ico. 

American  Indian  AIDS  Institure,  San 
Francisco.  CA. 

Regional  AIDS  Interfalth  Network.  New 
Orleans.  LA. 

Ground  Zero.  San  Broomall.  Colorado 
Springs.  CO. 

American  Association  of  Physicians  for 
Human  Rights,  San  Francisco. 
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Dallas  Tlbido  Community  Clinic  for  AIDS 
Resource  Center. 

Dizinger  Foundation.  Houston.  TX. 

Women  and  AIDS  Committee,  Detroit. 

Collier  AIDS  Resource  and  Education  Serv- 
ices (CARES).  Naples.  FL. 

St.  Joseph's  Mercy  Care.  Atlanta.  GA. 

Connecticut  AIDS  Residency  Program. 

AIDS  Supportive  Housing  Newsletter.  New 
Haven.  (XT. 

Tampa  AIDS  Network. 

Palmetto  AIDS  Life.  Columbia,  SC. 

DC  Prisoners  Legal  Services  Project.  Inc.. 
Washington.  DC. 
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TAG'S  mission  statement 
The  Treatment  Action  Group  (TAG)  fights 
to  find  a  curer  for  AIDS  and  to  ensure  that 
all  people  living  with  HIV  receive  the  nec- 
essary treatment,  care,  and  information  they 
need  to  save  their  lives.  TAG  focuses  on  the 
AIDS  research  effort,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, the  drug  development  process,  and  our 
nation's  health  care  delivery  systems.  We 
meet  with  researchers,  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies, and  government  officials,  and  resort 
when  necessary  to  acts  of  civil  disobedience. 
We  strive  to  develop  the  scientific  and  politi- 
cal expertise  needed  to  transform  policy. 
TAG  is  committed  to  working  for  and  with 
all  communities  affected  by  HIV. 

"President  Bush  and  HHS  [the  Department 
of  Health]  have  failed  to  meet  fully  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  leading  the  national  re- 
sponse to  the  monumental  human  suffering 
and  economic  loss  from  the  HIV/AIDS  epi- 
demic."—US  National  Commission  on  AIDS, 
25  June  1992  > 

"A  lot  of  research  is  like  shining  a  flash- 
light on  a  dark  street  comer.  We  feel  good 
because  we're  looking  where  the  light  is.  But 
who  knows  how  big  the  darkness  is?"— Dan 
Hoth,  MD,  Director.  Division  of  AIDS 
(DAIDS),  NIAID.  NIH  2 

"I  don't  think  that  we  have  a  mechanism 
within  the  executive  branch  that  looks  at 
science  priorities."— Bemadlne  Healy,  MD 
Director,  NIH^ 

ABSTRACT 

Our  goal  was  to  obtain  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  AIDS  programs  administered 
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by  the  US  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH)  In  order  to  recommend  changes  to  ex- 
pedite a  cure.  We  reviewed  the  $800M  NIH 
AIDS  program  from  fiscal  year  (FY)  1991.  in- 
cluding 2.625  extramural  grants  and  con- 
tracts and  hundreds  of  intramural  projects. 
We  read  abstracts  of  these  projects  generated 
by  the  NIH  Office  of  AIDS  Research  (OAR) 
AIDS  Research  Information  System  (ARIS) 
database.  We  reviewed  the  NIH  "Annual  Re- 
port to  Congress  "  on  AIDS  achievements  for 
FY  1991,  the  quarterly  "Institute  AIDS 
Science  Reports."  and  the  list  of  new  pro- 
grams requested  by  NIH  for  AIDS  in  FY  1993. 
which  cannot  be  funded  due  to  president 
Bush's  budget  cuts.  Finally,  we  compared  a 
draft  of  ''The  NIH  Strategic  Plan  for  HIV-Re- 
lated  Research."  the  Institute  of  Medicine's 
1991  report  on  the  AIDS  program,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  AIDS  to  the  government. 

NIH  spent  $800M  on  AIDS  in  FY  1991.  9.7% 
of  its  total  budget.  Each  of  the  NIH's  18  In- 
stitutes. Centers,  and  Divisions  administers 
AIDS  programs,  all  of  which  remain  unco- 
ordinated and  underfunded.  73*/.  of  the  pro- 
grams are  administered  by  two  Instituted 
NIAID  (53%)  and  NCI  (20%).  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's FY93  Budget  Request.  AIDS  programs 
will  Increase  only  3.8%.  or  less  than  sci- 
entific infiation.  This  is  a  cut  of  $456M  from 
the  institute  directors  original  requests. 
Over  a  hundred  new  initiatives  and  expan- 
sions of  existing  programs  cannot  be  funded. 
When  new  initiatives  are  mandated  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive  Branch,  existing  pro- 
grams are  cannibalized.  For  instance,  the 
NIAID  pool  of  basic  AIDS  research  grants 
shrank  by  half  in  1992  to  pay  for  the  ACTG 
Recompetition  and  Congressionally-man- 
dated  pediatrics  research. 

We  conclude  that  the  entire  NIH  budget 
should  be  doubled,  to  $16  billion  a  year.  The 
AIDS  budget  should  rise  to  $1.6  billion.  The 
rate  at  which  AIDS  basic  research  grants  are 
funded  should  be  restored  to  40%.  The  NIH 
Associate  Director  for  AIDS  Research  should 
be  given  authority  to  allocate  resources  and 
programs  across  institute  boundaries.  Patho- 
genesis research  should  be  emphasized.  De- 
velopmental clinical  immunology  programs 
should  be  expanded.  The  six  institutes  con- 
ducting clinical  trials  (NLAID.  NCI.  NICHD 
NEI.  NINDS.  NHLBI)  should  mandate  col- 
laboration among  their  research  networks. 
Orphan  research  areas  such  as  wasting,  neu- 
rology, and  Immune-based  therapies  should 
receive  special  support.  NIH  should  develop  a 
large  scale  screening  program  to  search  for 
cytokine  inhibitors  and  synthetic  Immune 
modulators.  Clinical  trials  should  be  ana- 
lyzed and  published  faster.  Community  ac- 
tivists should  participate  In  the  oversight  of 
basic  research  programs. 

Dear  Fellow  Warrior  in  the  Fight  Against 
this  Plague  of  AIDS,  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  about  the  AIDS  plague 
and  our  present  moment  in  this  crisis  that 
you  will  ever  be  asked  to  read.  I  not  only 
urge  you  to  read  It  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
implore  you  to  read  it  as  thoroughly  as  you 
can.  While  it  may  appear,  on  the  surface,  to 
be  dry  and  fact-filled,  every  figure,  every 
statistic,  clothes  a  scandal  or  a  tragedy  or 
both.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a 
look  at  all  the  AIDS  programs  at  all  the  in- 
stitutes that  comprise  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Even  the  report  Issued  by 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  only  dealt  with 
broad  structural  Issues,  deferring  the  Idea  of 
looking  at  the  programs  themselves  In  detail 
to  some  future  unspecified  moment  in  far-off 
time. 

Why  is  this  report  so  important  for  you  to 
read? 
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Because,  for  the  first  time,  eighteen  insti- 
tutes, each  with  its  own  programs,  each  with 
Its  own  goals,  each  with  many  strengths  and 
many  weaknesses,  each  completely  unable  to 
criticize  itself,  comes  under  a  long-needed 
scrutiny. 

What  does  this  report  conclude? 

The  AIDS  plague  is  utterly  and  completely 
devoid  of  leadership.  At  the  NIH.  no  one  is  at 
the  center,  nothing  is  coordinated,  no  one  is 
asking  the  life-saving  (and  money-saving) 
questions:  what  is  missing  from  our  efforts, 
what  is  being  duplicated,  why  are  we  being 
forced  into  competition  with  our  own  fellow 
Institutes,  right  here  on  our  own  campus, 
when  budgets  are  shrinking  and  shrinking? 

In  the  middle  of  this  tragically  sad  situa- 
tion, as  the  figures  of  the  newly  Infected  and 
the  newly  dead  mount  and  mount  to  heights 
once  thought  inconceivable,  sits  the  Presi- 
dents' Point  Man  for  AIDS.  Dr.  Anthony 
Fauci,  who  some  of  us  would  like  to  see  re- 
moved and  many  of  us  prefer  to  see  as  help- 
less, rendered  powerless  in  a  quagmire- 
forced  as  he  is  to  bow  to  the  brainless  whims 
of  a  heartless  President,  a  Congress  which 
claims  compassion  and  a  desire  to  increase 
the  budget  but  an  inability  actually  to  do  so. 
and  an  inept  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  whose  every  utterance  in  defense  of 
his  boss  is  so  lie-filled  as  to  make  it  hard  to 
accept  that  the  man  is  a  Christian  much  less 
a  doctor. 

Is  it.  at  this  late  stage  of  this  plague,  in- 
temperate or  rude  to  ask  what  kind  of  coun- 
try (or  world)  is  this  where  a  plague  can  be 
allowed  to  rage  out  of  control,  where  its  suf>- 
posedly  premiere  scientific  research  estab- 
lishment can  be  allowed  to  present  such  a 
second-rate  face  to  the  realities  and 
sufferings  it  was  founded  and  funded  to  alle- 

Is  it.  at  this  stage  of  this  plague,  intem- 
perate or  rude  to  suggest  that  this  present 
state  of  AIDS  affairs  leads  us  even  more  to 
the  fact  that  the  only  out  that  has  not  been 
tried,  that  still  must  be  tried,  is  a 
Manhattan-  or  Apollo-type  project,  wherein 
the  leading  experts  in  all  areas  are  granted 
emergency  powers  and  sent  off  into  the  se- 
clusion necessary  to  produce  the  cure  that 
must  be  there  if  our  civilization  is  to  sur- 
vive? 

I  salute  this  incredible  amount  of  work  and 
energy  and  insight  and  perseverance  and 
heartfelt  need  that  gave  birth  to  this  report 
and  sustained  its  creators  to  its  completion. 
May  bureaucrats  learn  from  this  report  and 
gain  courage  to  speak  out  at  last.  May  activ- 
ists learn  from  this  report  and  renew  their 
commitment,  now  so  understandably  wound- 
ed from  discours^rement.  With  this  informa- 
tion, may  we  all  enter  a  new  stage  of  holding 
our  system— now  so  dreadfully  and  woefully 
off -course — accountable. 

Whoever  you  are,  whatever  you  do  in  fight- 
ing this  plague,  you  must  know  this  informa- 
tion and  respond  to  it.  Do  not.  as  so  many 
have  before  us,  go  quiet  into  the  night.— 
Larry  Kramer 

INTRODUCTION 

Since  1987,  the  activist  critique  of  AIDS  re- 
search has  worked  its  way  back:  from  drug 
approval  at  the  regulatory  level  of  the  US 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA),  to  ex- 
panded access  for  drugs  still  under  study 
(Parallel  Track),  to  the  design  and  conduct 
of  the  controlled  clinical  trials  themselves 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH). 
pharmaceutical  companies  and.  community- 
based  clinical  trial  centers.  While  this  work 
has  generated  some  useful  reforms  in  an  inef- 
ficient system  (and  expanded  access  and  ex- 
pedited  approval    for  several   useful   thera- 


pies), it  often  seems  that  all  these  accom- 
plishments go  for  naught.  HIV  keeps  spread- 
ing. AIDS  keeps  striking  people  down,  and 
researchers  appear  to  have  little  confidence 
in  the  rapid  development  of  a  therapeutic 
cure  or  an  effective  vaccine. 

Against  a  background  of  deepening  politi- 
cal reaction,  declining  research  subsidies, 
and  pervasive  pessimism  about  the  prospects 
for  a  scientific  breakthrough,  some  activists 
have  grown  unsure  of  the  continued  value  of 
engaging  the  scientific  infrastructure.  What 
is  the  point  of  streamlining  access  and  ap- 
proval when  the  result  is  merely  to  replace 
AZT  with  other  mediocre,  toxic,  expensive 
nucleoside  analogues?  What  is  the  point  of 
developing  prophylaxis  and  better  treatment 
for  opportunistic  infections  when  these 
measures  simply  allow  someone  to  survive 
long  enough  to  develop  lymphoma,  visceral 
Kaposi's  sarcoma,  wasting  syndrome  or 
neuropathology? 

If  the  reforms  won  by  activists  are  not  to 
become  mere  stratagems  for  craven  pharma- 
ceutical companies  swiftly  to  develop  and 
market  a  whole  series  of  additional 
nucleoside  analogues  (d4T.  FLT.  3TC.  etc.). 
activists  must  become  more  involved  in  the 
basic  research  process  itself,  forcing  aca- 
demic and  industrial  researchers  to  turn 
their  attention  to  novel  treatment  ap- 
proaches of  HIV-induced  immune  suppres- 
sion, including  immune  based  therapy, 
cytokine  inhibition,  and  active 

immunotherapy,  with  the  ultimate  goals  of 
elucidating  the  pathogenesis  of  AIDS,  stop- 
ping its  progression,  and  reversing  its  dam- 
age. 

The  task  requires  that  activists  become  as 
familiar  with  the  $800  million  AIDS  program 
of  the  NIH  as  they  have  with  its  major  clini- 
cal component,  the  AIDS  Clinical  Trials 
Group  (ACTG). 

This  report  is  a  preliminary  effort  to  map 
the  NIH  AIDS  Program,  evaluate  it,  suggest 
useful  reforms,  and  highlight  the  gruesome 
cost  of  the  Bush  administration's  refusal  to 
adjust  AIDS  research  funding  to  even  the 
rate  of  inflation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ad- 
justment appropriate  to  the  opportunities 
now  within  reach.  These  opportunities  are 
graphically  documented  in  the  institute  di- 
rectors' "Wish  List"  for  fiscal  year  1993, 
which  contains  hundreds  of  urgent  new  pro- 
grams, few  or  none  of  which  may  be  funded. 
As  a  consequence  of  Administration  policy, 
new  initiatives  are  being  smothered  in  the 
cradle  to  pay  for  large  ongoing  programs. 
Prevention  competes  with  care  for  limited 
funds.  Basic  research  competes  with  clinical 
trials.  Immunology  competes  with  virology. 
Treatment  research  competes  with  vaccine 
research.  Adult  clinical  trials  compete  with 
pediatric  ones.  Entire  areas  such  as  oncol- 
ogy, gynecology,  wasting,  and  neurology  go 
begging  for  funds. 

Just  as  the  precondition  for  access  to 
therapies  for  all  who  need  it  is  single-payor 
national  health  care,  so  the  prerequisite  for 
a  rational  national  biomedical  research  pol- 
icy is  the  immediate  doubling  of  the  NIH 
budget  to  $16  billion  a  year,  with  high-prior- 
ity, high-mortality  areas  like  AIDS,  cancer 
and  Alzheimer's  disease  given  the  lion's 
share  of  the  newly  released  funds. 

In  order  to  justify  such  new  public  invest- 
ment, the  NIH  must  take  steps  to  incor- 
porate community  views  in  its  work  across 
the  board— not  just  in  the  ACTG  or  in 
AIDS— but  for  all  the  other  diseases  against 
which  its  efforts  are  directed. 

If  AIDS  activists  ever  leave  any  legacy 
other  than  their  own  bodies,  it  will  be, 
among  other   things,   a   movement   for   na- 


tional health  care  and  the  democratization 
of  research. 

The    pattern    of    Federal    AIDS    research 
funding  from  1981  through  93  is: 

NIH  AIDS  BUDGET  BY  YEAR 
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After  several  years  (in  the  mid  1980s)  of 
program  growth,  the  NIH  AIDS  budget  Is 
now  falling  relative  to  inflation  (a  3.8%  in- 
crease for  AIDS  research  next  year,  while  in- 
flation is  predicted  to  reach  5.1%.  according 
to  the  Biomedical  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Price  Index  computed  by  the  Com- 
merce Department).  From  1982  to  1989.  Con- 
gress always  appropriated  much  more  for 
AIDS  than  the  Administration  requested. 
That  pattern  has  now  been  reversed.  In  1991, 
Congress  authorized  $3  million  less  than  the 
President  requested  for  AIDS  research.  For 
several  years.  Congress  has  imposed  new  de- 
mands on  the  NIH  AIDS  program  without  au- 
thorizing new  funds  with  which  to  carry 
them  out.  For  example,  in  1990  the  Congress 
earmarked  $40M  for  research  on  children 
with  AIDS,  especially  for  clinical  trials. 
Since  there  was  no  new  money  appropriated 
for  this  purpose,  the  funds  came  directly 
from  the  adult  AIDS  Clinical  Trials  Group 
(ACTG).  The  result  is  that  now,  in  1992,  the 
US  Government  is  spending  $105.00  for  re- 
search on  every  child  with  AIDS  in  America, 
compared  with  just  $1.00  for  each  adult.  The 
Pediatric  ACTG  is  now  as  large  as  the  aduK 
A(TrG,  which  has  been  cut  to  make  ends 
meet. 

When  it  comes  to  research  policy.  Congres.s 
is  often  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,  dropping 
in  to  make  a  mess  and  then  storming  out 
again.  For  example,  also  in  1991.  Congres.s 
imposed  new  restrictions  on  the  right  of  NIH 
personnel  to  travel  for  work.  This  was  osten 
sibly  because  some  Congressmen  feared  that 
junketeering  NIH  employees  would  Utter  the 
streets  of  Florence  swilling  cappucino  rather 
than  negotiating  with  drug  companies  and 
attending  seminars.  The  result  of  this  mini- 
scandal  was  a  $10-million  reduction  in  the 
overall  NIH  AIDS  budget  and  severe,  ongoinp 
restrictions  on  NIH  travel.  This  makes  it 
even  more  humiliating  to  work  for  the  gov 
emment.  For  the  last  two  years,  activist 
groups  have  sent  more  members  to  the  Inter 
national  AIDS  conferences  than  has  the 
NIAID  Division  of  AIDS,  the  lead  agency 
charged  with  conducting  Federal  AIDS  re- 
search. NIH  can  still  spend  other  funds  send- 
ing extramural  experts  to  Bethesda  for  meet- 
ings, but  its  own  employees  are  virtual  pris- 
oner on  the  campus. 

While  Congress  is  careless  and  capricious, 
the  Administration,  from  the  White  House 
down  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  +  Human 
Services  [HHS],  has  adopted  an  AIDS  strat- 
egy of  "malign  neglect,"  apparently  hoping 
the  problem  will  solve  itself.  Recently,  the 
US  National  Commission  on  AIDS,  a  third  of 
whose  members  were  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent, condemned  the  Administration  for  its 
Inadequate,  inconsistent,  and  heavily  politi- 
cized AIDS  policy.'  Barring  a  change  in  ad- 


ministration, it  would  be  foolish  to  expect 
leadership  from  the  White  House  or  HHS  on 
AIDS  anytime  soon.  This  creates  a  conun- 
drum; officials  relatively  low  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  are  delegated  leadership  on 
AIDS  policy  more  or  less  by  default. 

At  the  NIH  level,  de  facto  AIDS  policy  de- 
cisions are  made  by  Associate  NIH  Director 
for  AIDS  Research  Anthony  S.  Fauci,  who  is 
Uirector  of  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research 
(OAR),  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  +  Infectious  Diseases  (NIAID),  and 
Chief  of  the  Laboratory  of 

Immunoregulation.  Extraordinary  respon- 
sibilities rest  by  default  on  a  man  who 
turned  down  the  chance  to  become  NIH  Di- 
rector in  order  to  stay  more  in  contact  with 
AIDS  research,  yet  who  wears  so  many  hats 
which  demand  very  different  skills  and  deci- 
sions. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  dizzying  array  of  ad- 
visory committees  which  advise  every  level 
of  NIH,  from  the  overall  AIDS  effort  to  spe- 
cific Institute  and  Division  councils.  Every 
major  new  program  initiative  must  be  ap- 
proved by  an  external  advisory  council,  yet 
these  decisions  are  often  simply  an  elabo- 
rately choreographed  rubber  stamp. 

The  NIH  Is  actually  a  collection  of  fiercely 
autonomous  flefdoms  (designated  Institutes, 
Centers,  or  Divisions,  known  as  ICDs)  loosely 
administered  under  an  NIH  Director.  Each 
ICD  Director  develops  and  administers  his  or 
her  own  budget,  and  there  is  little  the  NIH 
;  'irector  can  do  to  allocate  resources  across 
institutes  (although  she  now  has  her  own 
$20M  "emergency  fund").  Some  ICDs,  such  as 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI),  have 
worked  out  special  privileges  within  the  Ex- 
•  cutlve  Branch— the  NCI  "Bypass  Budget" 
kips  the  desks  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
lealth  Mason,  Health  and  Human  Services 
i'cretary  Sullivan,  and  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Director  Darman,  and  goes 
straight  to  the  President's  desk.  (This  didn't 
"top  the  President  from  slashing  the  1993  NCI 
:  quest  just  as  much  as  he  slashed  those  of 
every  other  ICDA  OAR  Director  Fauci,  who 
is  supposed  to 'coordinate  AIDS  research 
across  ICDs,  has.little  real  say  In  the  half  he 
>es  not  directly  control  as  NIAID  Director. 
Thus,  there  is  no  truly  centralized  planning 
and  execution  of  AIDS  research,  and  no  ade- 
quate oversight  from  either  Congress  or  the 
Administration.  Neither  is  there  enough  sys- 
tematic, comprehensive  information  about 
existing  NIH  AIDS  programs.  Since  1990.  ac- 
tivists, the  Congress,  and  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  (lOM)  have  all  encouraged  the  NIH 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Its  AIDS 
Torts,  and  NIH  has  been  working  for  the 
list  year  on  a  "Strategic  Plan  for  HIV-Relat- 
ed  Research." 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

This  report  is  based  on  the  following 
sources: 

NIH  budget  information  from  1982-1993: 

"The  NIH  Strategic  Plan  for  HIV-Related 
Research,"  DRAFT  of  11.8.91; 

"The  NIH  Five-Year  Plan  for  HIV-Related 
Research,"  a  similar  DRAFT  of  4.29.92; 

"The  AIDS  Research  Program  of  the  NIH" 
by  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  NAS,  1991; 

The  NIH's  "Annual  Report  to  Congress" 
for  1991; 

The  Office  of  AIDS  Research's  "Institute 
AIDS  Science  Reports",  which  periodically 
chronicle  AIDS  work  done  by  the  various 
ICDs  every  three  (now  6)  months; 

Abstracts  of  2,625  extramural  NIH  AIDS 
awards  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1991  obtained 
from  the  OAR  AIDS  Research  Information 
System  (ARIS)  database,  which  obtained 
them  from  the  DRG  (Division  of  Research 
Grants)  CRISP  database; 
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Abstracts  of  the  intramural  ZOI  projects 
from  CRISP; 

A  list  by  institute  of  all  2,624  extramural 
AIDS  awards  in  FY  1991  obtained  from  ARIS 
[this  list  was  not  identical  to  the  abstracts 
from  CRISP]; 

Letters,  budget  information  and  plans 
from  staff  at  each  Institute,  Center  or  Divi- 
sion; 

A  list  of  the  original  AIDS  budget  requests 
for  FY  1993  from  feach  ICD  Director,  and  the 
subsequent  budget  history. 

The  uses  and  weaknesses  of  these  sources 
are  discussed  below. 

Office  of  AIDS  Research  (OAR) 
Since  OAR  is  supposed  to  coordinate  NIH 
AIDS  research,  we  began  this  project  at 
OAR.  OAR  coordinates  the  AIDS  budget  re- 
quest for  the  18  Institutes,  Centers  and  Divi- 
sions. OAR  also  coordinates  the  NIH  pres- 
ence at  the  twice-monthly  meetings  of  the 
PHS  AIDS  Leadership  Committee  (a  "small, 
free-wheeling,  leak-free  forum")  composed  of 
Agency  Directors  (or  their  deputies)  and 
AIDS  Coordinators.  This  is  where  the  PHS 
agencies  duked  out  the  CDC's  proposed 
health-care  worker  guidelines.  Sometimes 
CDC  Director  Roper  appears  on  closed  circuit 
TV  from  Atlanta.  There  is  also  a  PHS  Execu- 
tive Task  Force  on  AIDS  (ETFA)  coordi- 
nated by  National  AIDS  Program  Office 
(under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health), 
which  chairs  it.  The  ETFA  meets  monthly. 
It's  a  forum  for  information  dissemination 
among  agencies. 

OAR  and  the  NIH  AIDS  Budget  Cycle 
Every  winter,  NIH  Building  One  (the  Office 
of  the  Director)  sends  out  guidelines  for 
budget  preparation.  Program  priorities  are 
issued  for  "New  Areas"  and  "Significant  Ex- 
pansions" within  existing  areas.  Institutes, 
Centers  and  Divisions  (ICDs)  are  asked  to  be 
"realistic."  The  ICD  Directors'  requests 
specify  the  amount  of  new  funds  requested, 
the  project  to  be  funded,  its  mechanism 
(grant,  contract,  intra-  or  extramural,  etc.), 
and  how  many  (if  any)  new  full-time  equiva- 
lents (e.g.,  stafO  are  needed  to  administer  (if 
extramural)  or  conduct  (if  intramural)  the 
research.  Planning  starts  18  months  in  ad- 
vance. When  we  were  at  OAR  in  February, 
1992,  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  (October  1,  1993  to 
September  30,  1994)  budget  requests  were 
coming  in  from  the  Institute  Directors,  and 
the  President's  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1993 
was  being  dismantled  on  Capitol  Hill. 
A  Sample  Year:  The  Gutting  of  FY  1993's 

AIDS  Budget 
For  FY  1993,  the  institute  directors  re- 
quested $1,329,359,000  for  AIDS  research.  In 
spring  1991  OAR  Director  Fauci  made  the 
first  cut  (to  $1,195  billion)  and  sent  It  on  to 
NIH  Director  Healy,  who  changed  nothing. 
Apparently  Healy  wants  AIDS  to  grow  at  the 
same  rate  as  non-AIDS,  though  the  Presi- 
dent apparently  disagrees.  The  last  level 
where  specific  programs  are  considered  is  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
Mason,  who  coordinates  the  entire  PHS 
budget  and  sends  it  on  to  superiors  at  the 
Department  of  Health  &  Human  Services. 
For  FY  1993,  Mason  cut  the  request  by  about 
$200M,  to  $1,009,561,000.  By  the  time  Sulli- 
van's fiunkeys  finished  with  it,  the  FY  1993 
request  was  down  another  $120  million  to 
$893,116,000.  Sometimes  Mason  appeals  the 
Secretary's  cuts;  he  did  so  successfully  with 
vaccine  funds  for  FY  93.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement &  Budget  gratuitously  cut  another 
$20M  and  sent  it  to  the  President,  who  must 
have  been  in  a  good  mood— he  restored  $2.1M, 
bringing  his  NIH  AIDS  research  budget  re- 
quest   to   $873,377,000— a    whopping   3.8%    in- 


crease over  FY  1992.  The  result  is  a  net  loss 
for  AIDS:  No  new  programs  without  slashing 
old  ones.*  By  the  time  the  President's  Budg- 
et Request  is  submitted  to  Congress,  various 
committees  receive  copies  of  the  ICD  Direc- 
tors' "Wishlist"  to  determine  how  much  was 
cut  from  the  budget  by  OAR/OD,  OASH 
(PHS),  HHS,  0MB  and  the  President. 
An  Elaborate  Charade? 
OAR  has  no  power  to  force  the  ICDs  to  do 
what  they  say  they  will;  if  they  refuse  to 
fund  an  AIDS  program,  OAR  is  helpless. 
Similarly,  the  putative  coordinating  bodies 
such  as  the  PHS  AIDS  Leadership  Commit- 
tee (ALC),  the  PHS  Executive  Task  Force  on 
AIDS  (ETFA),  or  the  AIDS  Program  Advi- 
sory Committee  (APAC)  lack  Information 
and  power  to  coordinate  the  NIH's  balkan- 
Ized  research  projects.  Fauci  can  doodle 
around  by  taking  non-AIDS  programs  and 
calling  them  "AIDS  ";  the  AIDS  budget  thus 
incorporates  certain  basic  Immunology,  vi- 
rology and  structural  chemistry  programs 
into  "basic  research,"  and  can  categorize  re- 
search on  non-Hrv  vaccines  and  certain  ma- 
lignancies as  'AIDS  "  also.  NCI  has  its  own 
streamlined  "Budget  Bypass"  process.  The 
NLM  and  the  NCNR  refused  to  follow  OAR 
suggestions  for  AIDS  allocations.  The  OAR 
AIDS  figures  are  "guided  Urgets  "  OAR 
guesses  that  when  the  "AIDS  actuals"  for 
FY  1993  come  in  two  years  hence,  they'll  be 
smaller  than  what  the  ICDs  promised.  ICDs 
didn't  have  that  leeway  when  AIDS  was  a 
separate  earmark  by  Congress,  but  for  the 
last  two  years  AIDS  hasn't  had  its  own  budg- 
et line  anymore.  Every  institute  has  its  own 
budget  line. 

NIH  AIDS  research  should  have  its  own 
line  Item  in  the  Federal  budget. 

OAR/OD  should  have  the  power  to  reallo- 
cate AIDS  resources  across  Institute  lines. 

Congress  should  fund  the  full  $1.3  billion 
requested  for  AIDS  research  projects  by  the 
ICD  directors  for  FY  1993. 

Institute  AIDS  Science  Report  (lASR) 
Every  half  year  the  ICDs  tell  OAR  what 
they've  done*,  but  the  quality  and  quantity 
of     reporting     varies     between     institutes. 
NIAID  lists  the  ACTG  trials  (in  development, 
pending,  open,  closed,  completed,  deferred, 
withdrawn)  for  sources  of  pages  ad  nauseam 
without  signifying  which  ones  matter,  how 
much  they  cost,  or  how  they  contribute  to 
the  standard  of  care.  Other  ICDs  report  small 
initiatives  as  though  they  were  major  con- 
tributions to  the  filed.  OAR  lacks  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  NIH's  Intramural  AIDS  research. 
Mason  Categories 
In    1988.    Assistant    Secretary    for   Health 
James  Mason  demanded  that  PHS  set  up  an 
accounting  system  to  track  Its  AIDS  dollars, 
to  ensure  they  were  only  counted  once,  and 
to  assess  which  program  areas  were  being 
funded.  This  resulted  in   the    "Mason  Cat- 
egories."   activity    codes    which    define    an 
award  (or  intramural  activity)  as  basic,  clin- 
ical, epidemiological,  training,  virology,  im- 
munology, etc.  Awards  are  placed  arbitrarily 
in  one  category  when  others  might  do.  For 
example,  if  a  foreign  post-doctoral  student 
were  being  trained  to  assess  the  cytokine  re- 
sponse of  macrophages  to  SIV  in  the  verti- 
cally-infected pigtailed  macaque  model,  this 
could  be  categorized  as  IA2  "Irrmiunology," 
IA4   "Animal   Models.'"   LA5   "Training"",   or 
IIB2e  "Transmission:  perinatal."  The  Mason 
Categories  and  their  code  abbreviations  are 
listed  in  Section  III.  They  should  be  thought 
of  as  a  range  or  approximation  rather  than 
as  exact  figures. 

AIDS  Research  Information  System  (ARIS) 
In  order  to  track  the  dollars.  OAR  set  up  a 
database  whose  inputs  Include  the  Division 
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of  Research  Grants  CRISP  system,  which 
tracks  most  NIH  extramural  awards.  This 
ARIS  database,  unlike  CRISP,  must  be  com- 
plete on  extramural  AIDS  awards  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  so  OAR  can  report  back  to 
PHS  and  Congress  about  NIH  AIDS  activi- 
ties. Thus,  while  CRISP  includes  perhaps 
75%  of  the  AIDS  awards.  ARIS  must  have 
them  all:  PI.  site,  title,  amount,  abstract. 
The  ARIS  system  is  new.  and  still  has  some 
bugs  to  be  worked  out.  but  it  is  fantastically 
useful,  and  its  staff  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily helpful  to  us  during  this  project. 
Types  of  Awards 

There  are  many  types  of  NIH  research 
awards.  Each  has  a  code.  Basically,  grants 
(ROls  and  other  R-codes)  are  investigator-ini- 
tiated and  have  few  strings  attached.  Come 
back  in  five  years  if  you  find  something. 
Your  basic  scientist  working  in  glorious  ob- 
scurity at  his  lab  bench  is  sustained  by  ROl 
grants.  Contracts  (NOls)  give  the  funding  in- 
stitute more  power  to  direct  the  work,  and 
sometimes  to  revoke  the  contract  if  the  re- 
cipient is  remiss.  Data  analysis  for  large 
clinical  cohorts  (SDAC.  EMMES.  CAMACS) 
is  usually  funded  by  contracts,  ais  is  the 
CPCRA.  Cooperative  agreements  (UOls)  are 
intermediate  between  grants  and  contracts. 
They  give  lip  service  to  "investigator  initi- 
ation" and  provide  some  control  for  NIH. 
The  ACTU  sites  are  funded  by  UOls.  POls  and 
P30s  are  program  project  grants,  which  are 
large,  long-term,  multidisciplinary  projects. 
The  NIAID-funded  CFARs  (Centers  for  AIDS 
Research)  are  P30s.  F-awards  are  fellowships: 
T-awards  are  training  grants.  S-awards  are 
"special"  small  instrumentation  grants 
(SIG).  small  business  grants,  minority  train- 
ing grants,  etc.  YOls  are  interagency  agree- 
ments between  NIH  and  another  PHS  agen- 
cy. Some  awards  are  institute-specific.  Only 
NCRR  awards  MOls.  which  are  General  Clini- 
cal Research  Center  (GCRC)  grants.  Five 
mechanisms  account  for  most  (>90%)  of  the 
NIH  extramural  AIDS  awards:  MOls.  NOls. 
P01s/P30s.  ROls  and  UOls.  Another  special 
category  is  intramural  research  projects. 
These  are  sometimes  available  through 
CRISP  as  "ZOl"  projects,  which  do  not  have 
a  budget  dollar  figure.  Some  institutes  (e.g.. 
NIAID).  publish  annual  directories  of  their 
intramural  research  and  tabulate  the  work 
of  the  various  laboratories  in  "man  [sic] 
years"  rather  than  dollars.  It's  innovative, 
but  they  should  call  them  "person  years." 
The  final  category  of  NIH  spending  is  on  in- 
house  staff  who  administer  extramural 
awards.  This  is  known  as  "research  manage- 
ment and  support." 

The  Grant  Cycle 

Grant  proposals  are  solicited  with  RFPs 
(Requests  for  Proposal);  contract  bids  with 
RFAs  (Requests  for  Application).  RFPs  and 
RFAs  use  the  same  form.  Researchers  file  ap- 
plications with  the  NIH  Division  of  Research 
Grants  (DRG).  which  refers  grants  to  the  ap- 
propriate institute  and  to  a  suitable  Study 
Section  (peer  review  committee).  The  Study 
Section  is  chaired  by  a  Scientific  Review  Ad- 
ministrator (SRA).  Institutes  submit  names 
of  qualified  potential  reviewers.  The  SRA  as- 
signs a  primary  and  secondary  reviewer  for 
each  application  from  the  Study  Section.  Re- 
viewers have  6  weeks  to  review  the  applica- 
tions. AIDS-related  grants  are  considered  in 
a  separate,  expedited  6-month  review  proc- 
ess. This  was  mandated  by  Congress,  and  NIH 
is  pretty  good  at  meeting  the  6-month  limit. 
Study  Sections  allow  for  1-3  days  to  review 
up  to  100  applications.  There  are  12-18  mem- 
bers per  Study  Section.  ICD  staff  attend  the 
review,   looking  at  the   primary   reviewer's 


comments  to  that  they  may  informally  dis- 
cuss the  result  with  the  applicant.  In  addi- 
tion, formal  responses  are  contained  In  the 
Pink  Sheet,  or  summary  statement,  of  the 
Study  Section's  decision.  Study  Section 
members  award  each  application  a  rating  of 
outstanding,  average,  etc.  Numbers  are  then 
assigned  to  each  score,  with  100  being  the 
best  and  500  the  worst.  Grants  are  funded 
down  to  the  line  at  which  funds  run  out.  Ap- 
plicants whose  final  score  is  close  to  payline 
are  encouraged  to  rewrite  and  resubmit  their 
application  for  the  next  grant  cycle.  The 
Study  Section  does  not  consider  overall  re- 
search needs,  but  rather  reviews  each  pro- 
posal solely  in  terms  of  its  scientific  merit. 
Funded  grantees  file  annual  progress  reports. 
While  basic  research  on  AIDS  primarily  uti- 
lizes grants,  treatment  research  uses  mainly 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements.  Under 
the  "select  pay"  mechanism,  a  grant  close  to 
but  under  the  funding  line  may  be  selected 
for  special  review  and  award  if  it  concerns  a 
priority  area.  The  select  pay  process  is  in- 
voked in  case  there  are  outstanding  projects 
worthy  of  funding  which  didn't  make  the 
cut.  Select  pay  allows  discretionary  funding 
of  grants  for  program-related  reasons. 

As  can  be  seen.  OAR  has  a  heavy  workload. 
Tracking  the  money  is  hard  enough,  track- 
ing the  science  (in  its  entirety)  virtually  im- 
possible. This  therefore,  became  our  task. 
Why  Fiscal  Year  1991? 

For  our  unit  of  analysis,  we  selected  FY 
1991.  This  was  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
complete  budgetary  information  and  reason- 
ably complete  award  information  was  avail- 
able. Looking  at  programs  halfway  through 
an  ongoing  year  might  provide  a  distorted 
picture.  Therefore,  we  had  ARIS  send  us  a 
750-page  list  of  the  2.625  extramural  awards 
by  institute,  and  two  boxes  of  abstracts  from 
CRISP.  Tje  two  systems  did  not  entirely 
match,  and  ticking  them  off  manually  was 
tedious.  We  reviewed  these  materials  and  so- 
licited additional  information  from  AIDS  co- 
ordinators at  the  various  institutes.  Most  re- 
sponded with  alacrity,  though  some  failed  to 
provide  all  the  information  requested. 

The  OAR  DRAFT  "NIH  Strategic  Plan  for 
HIV-Related  Research." 

The  Congress  and  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
(lOM)"  have  pressured  NIH  to  adopt  a  more 
coherent  long-range  strategy  for  its  AIDS 
programs.  Strategic  plans  are  becoming  all 
the  rage  in  scientific  circles.  Healy  is  work- 
ing on  one  for  NIH  (it's  controversial).  Even 
the  ACTTG  Executive  Committee  wants  one.' 
In  response  to  the  IGM's  request,  OAR  began 
developing  a  "Strategic  Plan"  in  late  1991.  A 
draft  was  sent  to  the  AIDS  Research  Advi- 
sory Committee  (ARAC)  in  November. 
Changes  were  incorporated,  a  new  version 
printed  (its  main  innovation  being  a  new 
title:  in  place  of  "Strategic  Plan,"  it's  now 
called  the  "Five  year  Plan."  That  has  a  nice 
ring,  doesn't  it?).  Now  it's  out  at  the  various 
institutes,  under  review  by  directors,  AIDS 
coordinators  and  senior  scientists.  Yet  an- 
other draft  will  be  reviewed  over  the  sum- 
mer, and  perhaps  the  final  version  will  come 
out  in  the  fall.  Originally  we  intended  to 
structure  our  report  along  the  lines  of  the 
"Strategic  Plan."  Close  reading,  however,  re- 
vealed the  much-vaunted  Plan  to  be  simply  a 
statement  of  ongoing  programs.  Some  tiny 
programs— such  as  the  NIDDK  effort  on 
wasting— were  covered  at  length,  while  larg- 
er ones — such  as  the  multi-institute  oppor- 
tunistic infections  effort^were  disposed  of 
in  a  sentence  or  two.  There  was  no  sense  of 
limited  resources,  of  how  to  prioritize  among 
all  the  programs  promised.  The  40  objectives 


of  the  Strategic  Plan  are  listed  in  Section 
III.  Our  analysis  focused  on  the  institute 
programs  and  on  their  wish  list  for  FY  1993. 
which  was  a  much  more  pointed  and  specific 
set  of  goals.  Wish  list  priorities  are  listed  by 
institute  in  Section  II. 

Limitations  of  our  Approach 

Our  material  is  incomplete  (yet  over- 
whelming), our  review  preliminary,  our  con- 
clusions subject  to  change.  Like  the  NIH  it- 
self, we  have  no  completely  "objective" 
means  by  which  to  evaluate  its  programs. 
Many  look  good  on  paper  (if  they  hadn't, 
they  wouldn't  have  been  funded),  but  as  any- 
one who's  ever  been  to  an  ACTG  meeting  (or 
tracked  its  accrual,  or  read  its  protocols,  or 
sat  on  its  conference  calls,  or  marched  in  its 
halls  to  reform  it)  knows,  the  rhetoric  and 
the  reality  are  poles  apart.  Just  as  it  took 
several  years  for  activists  to  infiltrate,  acti- 
vate and  transform  the  ACTG.  Therefore, 
this  report  abcut  the  entire  NIH  effort  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  first  step.  Programs 
must  be  experienced  to  be  known  and  im- 
proved. Scientific  culture  must  sometimes 
be  disrupted  to  allow  research  constituents 
to  play  a  role.  NIH  itself  must  centralize  and 
monitor  its  AIDS  program  with  more  rigor 
than  it  now  does.  In  particular,  the  ultimate 
outcomes  of  funded  research— whether  pub- 
lished clinical  trials,  changes  in  standard  of 
care,  peer-reviewed  basic  research  articles, 
enrollment  quotas  met,  experiments  carried 
out  successfully,  or.  ultimately,  progress 
made  in  keeping  people  alive  through  under- 
standing and  then  interfering  with  their  dis- 
ease— should  somehow  be  scored. 

Activist  strategies  which  worked  for  clini- 
cal research  will  have  to  be  adapted  if  we  are 
to  affect  basic  research.  Activists'  claim  to 
expertise  in  clinical  trials  came  out  of  lived 
experience.  Most  of  us  cannot  claim  the 
same  for  basic  biomedical  research.  We  can. 
however,  only  hope  to  serve  as  catalysts  for 
better  and  more  coordinated  work  within  the 
research  realm,  and  as  agitators  with  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  for  enhanced 
resources  in  the  public  realm.  We  hoi>e  that 
by  documenting  what  is  being  done  we  can 
depict  the  threat  posed  by  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  cuts,  and  that  by  showing  what 
more  needs  to  be  done  we  can  mobilize  the 
NIH  to  redouble  its  efforts  and  the  Congres.s 
to  fund  them. 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Of  the  approximately  $800M  spent  on  AIDS 
research  in  1991.  S660M  (82  percent)  went  for 
basic  biomedical  research,  including  labora- 
tory research  (25.8  percent),  neurology  (3  per- 
cent), behavioral  research  (0.3  percent),  drug 
development  and  trials  (42.3  percent)  and 
vaccine  development  (9.4  percent).  S133.5M 
(16.6%)  was  spent  on  epidemiology,  trans- 
mission and  natural  history  studies,  and 
S10.5M  (1.3%)  on  nurse  training  and  facilities 
construction.  Laboratory  virology,  immu- 
nology and  animal  model  studies  are  rel- 
atively underfunded  at  25.8  percent  (S207M)  of 
the  total.  Drug  and  vaccine  development 
(preclinical  and  clinical)  make  up  S416M,  or 
51.7%  of  the  total  budget.  While  substantial 
and  important  work  is  ongoing,  it  remains 
uncoordinated,  unevaluated,  and  jeopardized 
by  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  and 
their  careless  posturing  with  the  budget. 

STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

Attempts  at  strategic  planning  have  thus 
far  been  ineffective.  Several  steps  can  re- 
solve this: 

A.  President  and  Congress 

Double  the  NIH  Budget:  It  is  time  to  put 
an  end  to  pitting  people  with  life-threaten- 
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ing  diseases  against  each  other.  The  US 
spends  but  a  pittance  on  biomedical  research 
of  all  kinds.  Sending  the  space  shuttle  to  res- 
cue the  $105M  Intelsat  satellite  cost  the  US 
government  more  in  1991  than  its  entire  NIH 
AIDS  research  program.  The  only  stable 
long-term  footing  for  biomedical  research 
equity  is  a  commitment  to  enlarging  the  en- 
tire biomedical  research  pie. 

Restore  the  Institute  Directors  $450  mil- 
lion, making  the  AIDS  research  budget  $1.3 
billion  for  FY  1993:  When  the  item  above  oc- 
curs, AIDS  research  can  resume  at  10%  of  the 
NIH  toui,  or  about  $1.6  billion.  AIDS  re- 
search is  being  cut  to  the  bone  in  FY  1993. 
While  we  found  many  inadequate  programs, 
their  inadequacy  was  directly  due  to  the 
funding  shortage. 

AIDS  research  should  have  its  own  line 
item  in  the  Federal  budget  for  the  NIH:  Cur- 
rently, the  NIH  AIDS  budget  is  an  elaborate, 
meaningless  charade.  A  line  item  is  the  only 
way  to  hold  institutes  to  their  promises. 

Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  Must 
Stop  Legislating  Research  Programs  without 
Appropriating  Specific  Additional  Funds  to 
Support  Them:  Broad  research  priorities  are 
legislated  or  advocated  by  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  (e.g.  pediatrics,  opportun- 
istic infections,  vaccines)  or  by  crises  that 
can  no  longer  be  ignored  (e.g.  tuberculosis). 
New  initiatives  without  additional  funding 
drain  funds  from  existing  programs.  The 
funding  rate  for  ROl  applications  should  be 
restored  to  40%. 

B.  NIH  Director  and  Office  of  AIDS  Research 

lOARI 
OAR/OD  should  have  the  power  to  reallo- 
cates AIDS  resources  across  institute  lines: 
See  above.  Currently.  OAR  has  no)  ability  to 
force  the  rival  fiefdoms  of  NIHy^the  Insti- 
tutes themselves,  whose  budget  autonomy  is 
virtually  complete— to  collaborate,  elimi- 
nate redundancy  and  cover  all  areas  of  com- 
plex fields  like  AIDS.  OAR  needs  the  power 
to  fulfill  its  responsibilities.  Although  budg- 
et drafts  pass  through  OAR,  the  institutes 
reUin  control  over  appropriations  when  the 
money  actually  is  disbursed. 

If  the  items  above  are  implemented,  the 
OAR  Director  should  no  longer  be  an  Insti- 
tute Director:  The  current  system  actually 
benefits  from  having  the  director  of  NIAID 
as  OAR  Director,  because  at  least  he  con- 
trols half  the  overall  AIDS  budget  (the 
NIAID  half).  If  the  OAR  Director  were  to  ob- 
tain cross-institute  AIDS  budget  authority, 
however,  this  would  become  a  problem,  since 
it  would  be  unfair  for  one  institute  director 
to  be  able  to  take  resources  from  another. 
Therefore,  when  OAR  achieves  budget  auton- 
omy, its  directorship  should  be  severed  fi-om 
the  NIAID  position. 

NIH's  Draft  "5  year  Plan  for  HIV-Related 
Research  "  needs  Priorities,  Timelines,  Eval- 
uation Criteria,  and  a  Strategy  for  Imple- 
mentation: The  current  draft  simply  cata- 
logues NIH's  current  efforts  with  no  analysis 
of  how  the  program  can  be  improved,  where 
resources  need  to  be  increased,  where  new 
initiatives  are  necessary,  etc. 

Advisory  committees  need  to  stop  being 
rubber  stamps:  They  could  take  a  more 
hands-on  role  in  setting  research  priorities. 
Although  OAR  coordinates  several  advisory 
committees,  none  conduct  detailed,  ongoing 
evaluations  of  existing  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, they  need  more  diverse  representation 
from  the  many  communities  affected  by 
AIDS. 

NIH  should  develop  performance  scores  for 
AIDS  grantees,  contractors,  and  intramural 
researchers,  using  objective  criteria  includ- 
ing   peer-reviewed    publications,    study    ac- 
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crual    rates,    program    efficiency,    and    rel- 
evance to  clinical  care. 

OAR  should  put  out  an  annual  "Guide  to 
NIH  AIDS  Programs"  which  includes  all 
awards  arranged  coherently  under  the  insti- 
tute, division,  branch  which  administers 
them,  and  with  subtopics  or  keywords  acces- 
sible by  an  index  or  a  computer  disk. 

BASIC  RESEARCH  AND  IMMUNOPATHOGENESIS 

Basic  research  on  AIDS  at  the  NIH  stresses 
the  molecular  biology  of  HIV.  its  structure, 
and  its  life  cycle.  This  work  has  expanded 
our  knowledge  about  the  virus  and  provides 
a  strong  foundation  for  the  development  of 
new  antiretroviral  therapies  and  vaccines. 
However,  there  is  not  a  commensurate  allo- 
cation of  resources  for  the  study  of  the  basic 
immunology  of  the  disease. 

The  central  questions  of  AIDS  pathogene- 
sis remain  far  from  resolution  after  over  a 
decade  of  research.  The  lack  of  attention  to 
the  immunopathogenesis  of  the  disease,  and 
the  response  of  the  host,  refiect  a  larger 
problem  in  basic  AIDS  research:  a  general 
disregard  for  the  physiological  in  basic  re- 
search on  the  disease  and  a  need  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  basic  and  clinical  research."" 
While  this  may  be  heresy  to  some,  patho- 
genesis research  should  look  to  the  body  for 
its  future  course;  it  needs  a  physiological 
and  not  simply  an  in  vitro  virology-driven 
foundation.  We  propose  the  following: 

Establish  an  Immunopathogenesis  Task 
Force:  NIH  needs  a  central  office  to  evaluate 
and  guide  efforts  to  elucidate  the  pathogene- 
sis of  AIDS.  Such  an  ITF  would  evaluate  the 
state  of  NIH  research  in  the  area;  assess  new 
work  by  U.S.  and  foreign  scientists:  deter- 
mine how  NIH  should  follow  up,  confirm  or 
extend  compelling  work;  foster  cooperation 
and  collaboration  between  research  teams 
intramurally,  extramurally,  and  internation- 
ally; maintain  an  annual  list  of  unanswered 
questions  on  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease; 
and  promote  research  on  these  topics 
through  intramural  research  or  the  issuing 
of  RFAs.  The  task  force  would  include 
prominent  immunologists,  both  those  work- 
ing in  AIDS  and  Immunologists  from  outside 
the  field,  to  provide  a  "basic"  perspective. 

Increase  Support  for  Basic  Research  on 
Wasting  Syndrome:  NIH  needs  to  increase  its 
financial  support  and  stop  giving  lip  service 
to  basic  research  on  wasting  and  other  meta- 
bolic and  GI  conditions. 

Increase  Support  for  Basic  Research  on 
Neurology:  Increase  support  for  studies  on 
the  mechanisms  of  HIV-associated  and  drug- 
induced  neuropathology.  Interactions  be- 
tween the  nervous,  endocrine  and  immune 
systems  are  a  virtually  ignored  area  of  re- 
search. 

DRUG  DISCOVERY 

Coordinate  Drug  Discovery  Efforts:  Closer 
cooperation  and  more  formal  ties  between 
various  drug  development  programs  at  NIH 
(NIAID's  DTB  and  NCI's  DTP.  for  example)  is 
necessary.  The  drug  development  work  at 
the  smaller  institutes,  which  focuses  on  spe- 
cific conditions  such  as  wasting  or  dementia, 
needs  to  be  connected  with  the  bigger  pro- 
grams run  by  NIAID  and  NCI. 

Institute  a  Large-Scale  Off-the-Shelf 
Screen  for  Cytokine  Inhibitors:  NCI  and 
NIAID  should  establish  a  program  to  screen 
for  immune-based  therapies  for  HIV  infec- 
tion and  other  immunologically-mediated 
disorders.  This  program  would  include 
screens  for  cytokine  inhibitors  (for  TNF.  IL- 
6.  acid-labile  IFN-alpha,  IL-10,  etc.).  com- 
pounds and  modalities  that  selectively  boost 
the  immune  system  (e.g.  THl  upregulators. 
CTL  enhancing  agents),  compounds  and  mo- 


dalities to  depress  deleterious  inwnune  re- 
sponses (e.g.  treatments  for  autoimmune 
phenomena  or  hyperimmune  activity,  such 
as  hypergammaglobulinemia),  compounds  or 
modalities  that  block  the  indirect  destruc- 
tive effects  of  HTV  proteins  on  cells  of  the 
immune  and  nervous  systems. 

Expand  Neuro  Drug  Development:  NIH 
needs  a  development  program  specifically  for 
novel  treatments  for  the  neurological  com- 
plications of  HIV,  including  dementia,  neu- 
ropathy, myopathy,  and  OI's  affecting  the 
nervous  system,  such  as  PML.  This  should 
include  a  screen  for  inhibitors  of  cytokines 
and  neurotoxins  (e.g.  quinolinic  acid  and 
other  kynurenine  pathway  meUbolites)  and 
agents  to  protect  CNS  cells  from  damage 
(e.g.  NMDA  receptor  antagonists). 

CLINICAL  TRIALS 

Maintain  AIDS  Infrastructure  Adequately: 
The  US  clinical  research  infrastructure,  es- 
pecially that  for  AIDS,  is  shrinking  and 
aging  (see  NCRR),  and  needs  renewal. 

Coordinate  Clinical  Research  Networks: 
NIH  supports  several  massive  clinical  re- 
search networks,  all  of  which  should  be  envi- 
sioned as  a  single  entity.  Clinical  research 
overlaps  sometimes,  but  more  often  leaves 
major  gaps.  The  networks  operate  independ- 
ently with  either  token  contact  or  none  at 
all.  In  times  of  shrinking  funding,  they  must 
develop  a  mechanism  to  divide  and  conquer 
the  entire  field  of  clinical  complications  of 
AIDS.  OAR  should  set  up  a  clinical  trials 
network  committee,  forcing  the  program  of- 
ficers for  each  network  to  interact  and  de- 
velop a  plan.  The  ACTTG  Oncology  Committee 
and  the  NCI  AIDS  Lymphoma  Network  to- 
gether should  devise  a  plan  for  clinical  re- 
search on  the  malignant  complications  of 
HIV  infection.  The  NEI  SOCA  system  should 
sit  down  with  the  ACTG's  CMV  Pathogen 
Study  Group.  The  Neurology  Committee  of 
the  ACTTG  should  (and  actually  is  going  to) 
open  a  dialogue  with  NINDS.  The  Immunol- 
ogy Committee  of  the  ACTG  needs  to  for- 
mally work  with  the  Biological  Response 
Modifiers  Program  at  NCI.  Somebody  at  the 
ACTG  should  sit  down  with  NIDDK  about 
wasting.  NICHD  and  the  A(TrG  have  to  talk 
about  pediatric  work.  DATRI  could  do  small 
proof  of  concept  pathogenesis  studies  for  all 
networks. 

Study  Orphan  Diseases:  Several  complica- 
tions of  HIV  disease  are  traditionally  ig- 
nored: research  on  wasting,  dementia,  neu- 
ropathy, enteric  pathogens.  PML,  endo- 
carditis, cardiomyopathy,  pelvic  infiam- 
matory  disease,  and  malignancies.  NIAID 
should  either  study  these  through  the  ACTTG 
or  negotiate  with  other  ICDs  to  ensure  cov- 
erage. 

Develop  New  Clinical  Trial  Methodologies: 
New.  more  efficient  methodologies  could 
generate  more  powerful  answers  faster  than 
current  designs.  The  successful  use  of  large 
simple  trials  in  cardiovascular  disease  may 
make  this  type  of  trial  a  candidate  for  use  in 
HIV  research. 

Simplify  Data  Collection:  Most  data  gath- 
ered in  ACTG  protocols  is  never  used.  Forms 
could  be  simplified  and  research  nurses'  time 
liberated  by  excising  unnecessary  data. 

Track  Survival:  After  ten  years  of  AIDS 
and  five  years  of  AZT.  we  still  don't  know 
for  sure  whether  it.  or  its  cousins  ddl  or  ddC. 
actually  extend  survival.  No  mechanism  is  in 
place  (as  it  is  in  cancer)  to  assess  long-term 
survival  rates.  To  capture  rare  toxicity  and 
long-term  survival  data,  and  to  register  in- 
terested persons  in  cohorts  for  future  clini- 
cal studies,  NIAID  and  NCI  should  develop  a 
simple,  lean  long-term  follow-up  mechanism 
for  participants  in  the  most  important  AIDS 
trials. 
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Let  Industry  Pay:  NIH  still  pays  through 
the  nose  for  the  privilege  of  letting  drug 
companies  develop  their  drugs  at  public  ex- 
pense. We  concur  with  the  lOM  that  industry 
should  pay  for  and  conduct  post-marketing 
studies  and  assist  the  NIH  with  site  support 
for  NIH-sponsored  trials,  especially  now  that 
it  can  generate  revenue  earlier  due  to  accel- 
erated approval. 

Establish  a  Clinical  Immunology  Initia- 
tive: Immunology  is  poor  stepsister  of  NIH's 
clinical  trials  effort.  Primary  infection  and 
OIs  have  received  enormous  support  within 
the  networks  (the  latter  after  vociferous 
hounding  by  activists)  while  immunology 
languishes,  running  around  conducting  flow 
cytometry  for  its  haughty  siblings.  The  NIH 
must  make  a  commitment  to  grreater  funding 
for  immunological  studies  within  its  clinical 
trials  programs  for  several  reasons:  first,  to 
generate  new  and  more  powerful  surrogate 
markers,  which  will  allow  for  smaller,  faster 
studies  to  evaluate  antiretroviral  agents: 
second,  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
Immunopathogenesis  and  progression  of  the 
disease:  and  third,  to  develop  biological  re- 
sponse modifiers  which  will  complement 
antiviral  therapies  in  the  treatment  of  HIV 
infection. 

Design  Appropriate  Trials  for  HIV  and 
Children  and  Their  Families:  HIV-infected 
children  must  be  seen  in  a  real-world  con- 
text—as members  of  HIV-infected  families. 
NICHD  and  the  pediatric  clinical  trials  net- 
works at  NIH  should  support  research  stud- 
ies of  the  mothers  of  HIV  +  children  and 
other  seropositive  members  of  the  family. 

VACCINE  DEVELOPMENT 

Appropriate  New  Funds  for  Vaccine  Devel- 
opment: The  government  must  allocate  new 
funds  for  vaccine  development  rather  than 
taking  them  from  treatment  research.  Work 
on  vaccines  is  going  to  cannibalize  the  NIH 
budget  as  money  is  drawn  away  from  exist- 
ing programs  to  fund  the  mandate  from  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch.  For  in- 
stance, the  FIC  and  NIAID  are  being  asked 
to  prepare  the  infrastructure  for  the  vaccine 
trials  in  the  developing  world,  but  are  get- 
ting no  new  money  for  this.  The  risk  preven- 
tion programs  which  they  have  been  develop- 
ing in  conjunction  with  countries  in  Africa, 
Asia.  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  will 
probably  have  to  surrender  some  financial 
support  for  the  new  initiatives.  NIH  must  go 
to  Capitol  Hill  to  fight  for  new  money. 

Address  Ethical  Issues  in  Vaccine  Develop- 
ment: The  seronegative  vaccine  trials  raise 
unprecedented  ethical  issues  which  need  to 
be  dealt  with  early  on  by  the  NIH  with  ac- 
tive and  demographically  diverse  community 
representation.  The  NIH  must  devise  ways 
to: 

Separate  the  educational/prevention  as- 
pects from  scientific  research.  The  two  are 
obviously  in  conflict;  the  greater  the  success 
of  the  educational  and  prevention  programs 
in  the  study,  the  smaller  the  rate  of 
seroconversion  and  statistical  power  of  the 
trial. 

Involve  communities  of  color,  which  will 
be  a  target  study  population  in  the  US.  be- 
cause of  their  increasing  rate  of  HIV  Infec- 
tion, in  the  decision-making  process  for  the 
trials  and  the  NIH  program  as  a  whole. 

Deal  with  the  •false"  seroconversions 
which  will  occur  when  the  immunogen  is  ad- 
ministered. Seropositivity  can  involve  all 
kinds  of  discrimination  in  Insurance,  em- 
ployment etc. 

Assure  the  participation  of  diverse  commu- 
nities in  these  trials. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY 

Coordinate  Epidemiological  Studies:  NIH 
should  streamline  and  Integrate  its  epide- 


miological cohorts,  as  it  should  its  clinical 
networks.  NIAID  runs  the  largest  collection 
of  studies,  including  the  MACS.  SFMHS. 
WITS.  HATS  etc.  NCI  sponsors  several  US 
and  international  cohorts  through  is  Envi- 
ronmenul  Epidemiology  Branch  (EEB). 
NINDS  supports  a  neurology  cohort;  NHLBI 
studies  pulmonary  and  cardiac  complica- 
tions of  AIDS;  NICHD  follows  children;  NCI 
tracks  lymphomas  and  Kaposi's  sarcoma. 
The  balkanized  NIH  fragments  AIDS  re- 
search. 

Diversify  Epidemiology  Initiatives.  NIH 
epidemiology  cohorts  should  continue  to  ex- 
pand to  include  the  diverse  communities  af- 
fected by  AIDS.  NIH's  epidemiology  was  first 
concentrated  in  urban,  gay.  white  men.  Re- 
cent efforts  have  only  begun  to  reach  out  to 
the  diverse  groups  now  affected  by  AIDS,  in- 
cluding women,  people  of  color  and  IVDUs. 

Undertake  Long-Term  Survivor  Studies; 
Intensive  case-controlled  studies  of  long-' 
term  HIV  survivors  should  be  piloted  within 
the  MACS/SFMHS  and  then  expanded  else- 
where in  order  to  elucidate  the  reasons  for 
delayed  (or  thwarted)  progression. 

INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION 

Accelerate  Analysis  and  Dissemination  of 
Results:  NIH  should  establish  a  mechanism 
to  optimize  the  standard  of  care  by  dissemi- 
nating the  results  of  clinical  trials  to  physi- 
cians and  other  health  care  professionals.  In 
addition  to  prompt  publication  of  trial  re- 
sults, an  educational  and  outreach  program 
to  doctors,  hospitals  and  clinics  should  be 
set  up. 

Develop  a  PCP  Prophylaxis  Campaign: 
NHLBI's  Office  of  Prevention.  Education  and 
Control  should  develop  a  nationwide  edu- 
cation and  outreach  campaign  on  PCP  pro- 
phylaxis to  high-risk  groups  who  may  not  be 
aware  that  PCP  is  preventable. 

Evaluate  the  Productivity  of  Research: 
The  NLM  should  track  the  productivity  of 
NIH  AIDS  grantees.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished, for  instance,  by  cross-referencing  re- 
searchers with  their  recent  publications  in 
the  peer-reviewed  literature  and  the  Sci- 
entific Citation  Index. 

Expand  Access  to  and  Improve  the  AIDS 
Research  Information  System:  ARIS  is  new 
and  can  be  improved.  Mason  categories  in- 
completely categorize  NIH  programs  for  re- 
search policy  review.  Additional  criteria, 
such  as  keywords  or  programmatic  subtitles, 
could  help  to  classify  work  by  specific  topic. 
OAR  should  devise  a  more  rigorous,  specific 
classification  system  with  NLM.  ARIS 
should  also  be  available  on-line  to  computer 
systems  nationwide. 

COMMUNITY  ACCBSS  AND  INVOLVEMENT 

In  1990,  ACT  up/New  gained  access  to  the 
thrice-yearly  meetings  of  the  AIDS  Clinical 
Trials  Group  (ACn"G).  This  access  was  won 
not  just  for  ACT  UP.  but  for  all  interested 
persons— people  with  HIV.  activists,  journal- 
ists and  others.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
ACTG  established  a  Community  Constitu- 
ency Group  (CCG).  The  CCG  members  are  a 
diverse  coalition  representing  gay  men. 
women.  African-.  Hispanic-,  and  Asian-Amer- 
icans, people  with  hemophilia,  and  parents  of 
infected  children.  CCG  members  have  edu- 
cated themselves  about  clinical  trial  meth- 
odology and  the  clinical  and  basic  science 
behind  the  treatment  of  HIV  infection  and 
its  opportunistic  sequelae,  and  now  sit  on 
every  committee  of  the  ACTG.  where  they 
are  valuable  participants  in  the  design  and 
conduct  of  clinical  research. 

Yet  the  ACTG  is  but  one  eighth  of  the  NIH 
AIDS  program.  A  cure  will  never  be  tested 
by   the  ACTG  unless  it's  discovered  some- 


where else  first.  In  this  report  we  have 
turned  our  critical  focus  on  the  whole  of 
NIH's  AIDS  research  effort.  This  is  our  first 
venture  into  a  labyrinthine  world.  We  large- 
ly followed  a  paper  trail  of  abstracts  of  ex- 
tramural and  intramural  grants,  budgetary 
documents  and  program  descriptions  in  order 
to  get  a  picture  of  what's  going  on  and  offer 
some  preliminary  recommendations.  The 
next  step  for  us  and  other  AIDS  treatment 
activists  is  to  fan  out  and  get  a  closer  look 
at  the  undiscovered  country  of  basic  AIDS 
research  at  NIH  and  at  NIH-funded  institu- 
tions around  the  country. 

This  is  a  new  paradigm  for  AIDS  activists. 
We  have  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  a  wide 
range  of  disciplines.  For  the  institutes  at 
NIH  (Other  than  NIAID.  NCI  and  NINDS.  who 
have  a  working  relationship  with  members  of 
TAG  and  other  AIDS  treatment  advocacy  or- 
ganizations) the  first  activist  to  come 
knocking  at  their  door  Is  likely  to  come  as 
a  shock.  Some  pointers  for  both  parties  to 
ease  the  pain:  For  activists,  be  willing  to 
take  the  time  to  learn  about  the  institute 
and  its  research,  and  the  scientific  fields 
with  which  they  are  concerned.  For  the  in- 
stitutes, the  establishment  of  community 
constituency  groups  for  clinical  trials  net- 
works is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  commu- 
nity involvement  in  your  programs.  The 
manner  in  which  activists  and  advocates  for 
people  with  AIDS  can  be  involved  in  basic  re- 
search policy  is  going  to  have  to  develop  on 
its  own.  We  have  already  made  significant 
contributions  to  clinical  research.  Be  willing 
to  work  with  us  and  take  our  concerns  into 
consideration.  As  NIAID  has  learned,  if  you 
can't  beat  them,  bring  them  in.  Both  sides 
will  learn  and  profit  from  the  experience. 

Part  II  of  this  report.  "The  NIH:  A  User's 
Guide."  includes  full  descriptions  of  each  in- 
stitute's AIDS  program,  with  additional 
commentary  and  recommendations.  If  you 
would  like  to  receive  a  copy,  please  send 
your  request  and  five  dollars  to  The  Treat- 
ment Action  Group.  147  Second  Avenue. 
Suite  601,  NY.  NY  10003  or  call  213-260-0300. 
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SUMMARY 

AIDS:  The  research  challenge 
In    the    1980s    the    National    Institutes   of 
Health  (NIH)  faced  an  unprecedented  chal- 
lenge   in    responding    to    the    epidemic    of 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV)  infec- 
tion  and    the   acquired   immune   deficiency 
vndrome    (AIDS),    modern    biology's    first 
mdemic  of  a  new,  deadly  infectious  disease. 
'nee  the  magnitude  of  the  epidemic  became 
-mr— especially  once  HIV  was  identified  as 
:ie  causal  agent— NIH  was  given  the  man- 
date and  resources  to  develop  a  large,  multi- 
faceted   AIDS   research   program   to   under- 
stand the  virus's  pathogenesis,  discover  and 
test  therapies,  and  develop  prevention  strat- 
egies and  a  vaccine.  Research  supported  and 
conducted  by  NIH  has  led  to  rapid  increases 
in  basic  knowledge  about  HIV  and  its  rep- 
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lication,  the  molecular  and  behavioral  as- 
pects of  transmission,  the  human  immune 
response  to  HIV  infection,  and  the  clinical 
course  of  AIDS.  Researchers  have  discovered 
and  developed  some  partially  effective  thera- 
pies, and  recent  advances  In  vaccine  research 
have  convinced  many  scientists  that  an  ef- 
fective vaccine  may  someday  be  available. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  epidemic  continues 
to  grow  and  spread  to  new  areas  and  popu- 
lations, trends  that  argue  for  a  well-planned, 
well-organized,  long-term  research  program 
leading  to  the  control  and  eventual  eradi- 
cation of  the  disease. 

The  committee  concludes  that  NIH  should 
continue  to  give  AIDS  research  high  priority 
because  HTV  infection  and  AIDS  constitute  a 
major  health  threat  and  because  they  pro- 
vide substantial  opportunities  for  greater 
scientific  understanding  of  the  human  im- 
mune system  and  of  other  viral  diseases.  The 
size  and  long-term  nature  of  the  threat  call 
for  an  institutionalized  response  by  NIH. 

Recommendation  1.1:  NIH  should  complete 
its  building  of  the  AIDS  research  program  as 
a  comprehensive,  long-term  effort.  The  shap- 
ing and  implementation  of  such  a  program 
will  require  a  series  of  steps  that  are  de- 
scribed in  the  remainder  of  this  report. 

These  steps  should  have  several  positive 
results:  strengthened  management  struc- 
tures and  processes  for  planning,  coordinat- 
ing, evaluating,  and  reallocating  the  AIDS 
research  activities  supported  by  the  various 
NIH  components  and  for  ensuring  their  qual- 
ity and  cost-effectiveness;  fuller  develop- 
ment of  some  promising  research  areas:  an 
increased  overall  level  of  support  for  AIDS 
research;  and  increased  personnel  and  facili- 
ties resources  to  enable  NIH  to  conduct  and 
manage  an  effective,  efficient  AIDS  research 
program. 

Although  the  committee  was  not  asked  to 
address  health  care  issues,  it  could  not  avoid 
the  finding  that  NIH-sponsored  research  on 
HIV  infection  and  AIDS  has  been  hampered 
by  inadequate  participation  in  clinical  trials 
of  some  high-incidence  groups  whose  mem- 
bers are  not  insured  for  and  are  unable  to 
pay  for  treatment  or  associated  medical 
care.  This  lack  of  coverage  of  some  high-in- 
cidence populations  is  part  of  the  larger 
problem  of  health  care  delivery  and  financ- 
ing for  persons  with  AIDS,  a  problem  that 
looms  ever  larger  as  more  and  more  individ- 
uals acquire  the  disease  in  the  near  future. 
The  committee  believes  that  NIH's  mandate 
is  to  facilitate  the  discovery  and  clinical 
evaluation  of  therapeutic,  diagnostic,  and 
preventive  agents  and  not  to  assure  health 
care.  This  problem  must  be  addressed  at 
more  appropriate  levels  of  the  federal  health 
policymaking  establishment. 

Recommendation  1.2:  The  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  (HCFA)  should 
make  its  reimbursement  policies  consistent 
with  NIH  assessments  of  promising  treat- 
ments so  that  when  treatments  have  moved 
beyond  phase  1  testing,  their  associated  med- 
ical care  costs  (and  the  costs  of  the  treat- 
ment if  the  sponsor  is  unable  to  provide  it 
free  of  charge)  are  covered  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  beneficiaries. 

Changing  HCFA  policies  to  cover  treat- 
ment and  other  medical  care  costs  associ- 
ated with  research  is  only  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  caring  for  HIV-in- 
fected persons.  A  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  financing  such  care  will  be  needed 
to  eliminate  barriers  to  participation  in 
AIDS/HIV  clinical  research  and  to  ensure 
that  the  improved  therapies  that  emerge 
from  federally  supported  research  are  avail- 
able to  those  who  need  them. 


Recommendation  1.3:  The  administration 
and  Congress  should  immediately  address 
and  resolve  financial  barriers  to  the  receipt 
of  appropriate  medical  care  by  persons  with 
HIV  infection. 

Managing  the  NIH  AIDS  Research  Program 
HIV  and  AIDS  are  not  solely  challenges 
faced  by  physicians  and  scientists.  The  man- 
agement of  NIH  has  also  been  presented  with 
an  unprecedented  task  in  developing,  imple- 
menting, coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  rap- 
Idly  growing,  complex  set  of  AIDS  research 
activities  that  now  involve  every  NIH  insti- 
tute, center,  and  division. 

AIDS  research  at  NIH  is  unusual  in  that  It 
is  not  organized  under  an  institute  as  are,  for 
example,  cancer  research,  vision  research, 
and  research  on  cardiovascular  diseases.  In- 
stead. NIH  is  managing  the  AIDS  research 
program  as  an  "institute  without  walls.  "  op- 
erating the  AIDS  program  fi-om  the  Office  of 
the  NIH  Director  but  using  organizational 
elements  analogous  to  those  of  the  insti- 
tutes. These  elements  include  a  director  (the 
associate  director  for  AIDS  research),  a  na- 
tional advisory  council  (the  AIDS  Program 
Advisory  Committee),  an  executive  conunit- 
tee  of  senior  program  officials  (the  NIH  AIDS 
Executive  Committee),  and  an  executive  of- 
fice for  SUff  support  (the  Office  of  AIDS  Re- 
search, or  OAR).  The  committee  believes 
these  organizational  arrangements  and  asso- 
ciated administrative  processes  for  manag- 
ing AIDS  research  should  be  strengthened,  as 
an  alternative  to  creation  of  a  separate  AIDS 
institute,  and  institutionalized  as  a  viajor 
long-term  program  at  NIH. 

Strengthening  Planning  and  Evaluation 

Planning 
Because  of  the  large  size  and  organiza- 
tional complexity  of  NIH's  AIDS  research  en- 
terprise, the  committee  believes  program 
management  as  well  as  program  effective- 
ness would  be  improved  by  the  development 
of  an  overall  long-range  research  plan.  The 
plan  should  set  out  the  program's  goals  and 
assign  priorities.  It  should  define  the  re- 
sources required  and  the  mechanisms  to  be 
used  and  identify  the  results  that  are  ex- 
pected over  specific  time  periods.  The  plan 
also  shpuld  be  flexible  to  allow  prompt  adap- 
tation to  unanticipated  events  that  alter 
prior  assumptions.  Consequently,  it  should 
be  subject  to  periodic  review  and  should  be 
revised  annually  through  a  formal  decision 
process. 

Recommendation  2.1:  NIH  should  develop  a 
five-year  plan  to  identify  AIDS-related  re- 
search needs  and  opportunities,  set  prior- 
ities, assess  program  balance,  identify  re- 
search areas  that  need  stimulation,  deter- 
mine the  resources  required  to  carry  out  the 
program,  and  evaluate  progress.  The  plan 
should  be  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
AIDS  Program  Advisory  Committee  (after 
the  committee  is  expanded  and  oriented  as 
recommended  below),  with  the  input  of  out- 
side experts  as  well  as  OAR  staff,  and  it 
should  be  reviewed  and  updated  annually. 
The  annual  plan  review  should  occur  in  time 
to  guide  the  preparation  of  the  regular  an- 
nual budget  so  that  responsibilities  and  re- 
sources can  be  shifted  if  appropriate. 
Evaluation 
Until  recently  the  rapid  budgetary  growth 
of  the  AIDS  program  has  driven  the  planning 
process,  rather  than  the  reverse.  Most  of 
NIH's  AIDS  research  activities  were  hur- 
riedly launched  by  limited  staff  in  the  mid- 
1980s,  years  of  substantial  budget  increase. 
As  the  program  matures,  however,  attention 
is  turning  appropriately  to  the  relevance,  ef- 
fectiveness, and  efficiency  of  ongoing  activl- 
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ties.  Until  now.  NIH  has  relied  on  its  time- 
honored  method  of  evaluation  and  quality 
control:  peer  review  of  research  applications 
by  study  sections  of  independent  experts. 
Many  AIDS  grants,  however,  involve  largre. 
multidisciplinary  projects,  centers,  and  co- 
operative groups  that  are  closely  related  to 
an  institute's  categorical  mission.  Scientific 
review  of  these  projects  is  essential,  but  in- 
sufficient, because  administratively  they 
pose  quite  different  questions  of  efficiency, 
effectiveness,  and  productivity  than  projects 
involving  an  individual  investigator  in  a  lab. 
The  situation  calls  not  only  for  stronger  pro- 
gram planning  but  for  stronger  evaluation 
efforts  and  close  linking  of  planning  and 
evaluation  results  to  the  budget  allocation 
process. 

Recommendation  2.2:  AIDS  program  eval- 
uation processes  should  be  strengthened  and 
linked  closely  to  planning  and  budgeting 
processes  to  ensure  that,  first,  questions  of 
the  highest  priority  are  addressed  ade- 
quately at  all  times:  second,  all  studies  being 
supiwrted  are  still  relevant  and  are  as  pro- 
ductive and  efficient  as  possible;  and  third, 
resources  are  redeployed,  sometimes  across 
Institutes,  in  response  to  research  advances 
and  breakthroughs  or  as  time  and  experience 
indicate  that  some  programs  are  more  and 
some  less  successful  than  others  in  achieving 
their  goals.  The  Office  of  AIDS  Research 
should  work  closely  with  the  Division  of 
Planning  and  Evaluation  in  the  NIH  Direc- 
tor's Office  to  coordinate  evaluations  of 
AIDS  research  programs  in  the  various  insti- 
tutes. In  turn,  evaluation  results  should  be 
considered  in  program  planning  and  budget- 
ing. 
Strengthening  External  Advisory  Processes 

One  of  NIHs  strengths  is  its  ability  to  in- 
corporate external  advice  from  scientists 
and  the  public  in  its  planning  and  oper- 
ations. As  in  its  other  research  programs. 
NIH  has  established  advisory  groups  at  every 
level  of  the  AIDS  research  program:  many  of 
these  groups  include  patient  advocates  and 
members  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  sci- 
entists and  researchers.  The  associate  direc- 
tor for  AIDS  research  should  routinely  re- 
evaluate the  need  for  such  committees  as  the 
AIDS  research  program  is  institutionalized 
as  a  long-term  activity  over  the  next  several 
years.  Not  in  question  is  the  need  for  a  high- 
level  advisory  function,  and  the  committee 
urges  NIH  to  strengthen  its  processes  for  ex- 
ternal advice  on  overall  issues  of  level  of  ef- 
fort, balance  among  research  areas  and 
mechanisms,  and  research  opportunities  and 
needs  in  the  AIDS  research  program.  This 
high-level  advisory  function,  which  national 
advisory  councils  fulfill  in  relation  to  the  in- 
stitutes, should  be  the  role  of  the  AIDS  Pro- 
gram Advisory  Committee  (APAC).  APAC 
has  a  critical  role  to  play  in  providing  broad 
advice  and  overall  program  oversight;  it 
should  also  oversee  development  of  the  long- 
term  AIDS  research  plan  and  ensure  exten- 
sive external  input. 

Recommendation  2.3:  The  AIDS  Program 
Advisory  Committee  should  take  a  larger 
role  in  providing  broad  policy  advice  and 
program  oversight  and  should  include  among 
its  activities  the  development  of  the  five- 
year  AIDS  research  plan  and  annual  updates. 
It  should  also  conduct  an  annual  review  of 
the  programs  and  budgets  developed  to  im- 
plement the  plan.  This  expanded  role  will  re- 
quire additional  staff  support  and  a  larger 
committee  to  ensure  that  all  AIDS-related 
areas  of  expertise  are  represented,  including 
the  behavioral  and  social  sciences  and  public 
health  authorities.  It  may  also  require  the 
establishment  of  additional  subsidiary  com- 


mittees and  the  recruitment  of  additional 
outside  experts  to  review  the  various  re- 
search areas  (e.g.,  batsic,  behavioral,  epide- 
miological). 

Strengthening  Staff  Support 
The  expanded  roles  of  the  associate  direc- 
tor for  AIDS  research  and  the  AIDS  Program 
Advisory  Committee  in  planning,  evaluation, 
and  budgeting  will  require  some  additional 
staff  support  by  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research 
and  related  units  in  the  Office  of  the  NIH  Di- 
rector. In  most  areas  of  the  AIDS  research 
program,  the  associate  director  for  AIDS  re- 
search and  the  OAR  will  coordinate  activi- 
ties that  are  actually  carried  out  by  the  in- 
stitutes, centers,  and  divisions;  in  other 
areas— planning,  implementing,  and  evaluat- 
ing certain  cross-cutting  functions  such  as 
training  and  construction  programs — they 
should  play  a  larger  role.  In  addition,  as  rec- 
ommended later.  OAR  should  review  and  ap- 
prove (in  accordance  with  assigned  priorities 
in  the  overall  plan  for  research)  AIDS-relat- 
ed requests  for  applications  (RFA)  and  re- 
quests for  proposals  (RFP)  initiated  by  the 
individual  institutes. 

Recommendation  2.4:  The  capacity  of  the 
Office  of  AIDS  Research  should  be  increased 
so  that  it  can  function  adequately  as  the 
staff  arm  of  the  associate  director  for  AIDS 
research  in  his  or  her  role  as  leader  and  coor- 
dinator of  the  AIDS  program.  In  particular. 
OAR  will  need  some  additional  planning  and 
evaluation  staff,  including  several  senior- 
level  scientists  who  can  assist  the  associate 
director  for  AIDS  research  and  the  AIDS 
Program  Advisory  Committee  in  monitoring 
the  AIDS  research  agenda,  assessing 
progress.  Identifying  scientific  gaps  that 
need  to  be  addressed,  and  coordinating  the 
review  of  institute  research  initiatives. 

Strengthening  Executive  AuDlWity  and 
Flexibility 

The  AIDS  program  is  the  first  major  re- 
search program  to  be  managed  by  the  Office 
of  the  NIH  Director  rather  than  by  a  single 
institute.  The  committee  considered  and  re- 
jected the  option  of  creating  a  separate  Na- 
tional Institute  of  AIDS  Research  because  it 
believes  that  the  Involvement  of  multiple  in- 
stitutes in  addressing  the  complexities  of 
AIDS  will  speed  specific  progress.  Most.  If 
not  all.  of  the  advantages  of  putting  the  pro- 
gram under  one  Institute— Improved  commu- 
nication, management,  priority  setting,  and 
accountability— can  be  achieved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  strengthened  management  sys- 
tem, based  in  the  Office  of  the  Director,  that 
Is  recommended  In  this  report.  Thus,  in  addi- 
tion to  comprehensive,  long-range  planning 
and  evaluation  of  AIDS  research,  the  capac- 
ity of  the  NIH  Director's  Office  to  Implement 
and  coordinate  AIDS  research  activities 
should  be  augmented. 

Recommendation  2.5:  The  director  of  NIH 
should  be  given  an  adequate  annually  re- 
newed discretionary  fund  of  at  least  $20  mil- 
lion along  with  additional  authority  to 
transfer  up  to  1  percent  of  each  NIH  appro- 
priation account  to  increase  the  agency's 
flexibility  In  responding  to  future  emer- 
gencies or  research  opportunities.  These  re- 
sources could  be  used  to  exploit  important 
scientific  breakthroughs  arising  in  AIDS  or 
non-AIDS  research  that  could  not  be  antici- 
pated in  the  regular  budget  process  or  to  ad- 
dress major  epidemics  or  other  public  health 
problems  that  suddenly  emerge. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  an  Impor- 
tant component  of  the  current  strength  and 
success  of  the  NIH  AIDS  research  program  is 
the  unique  leadership  provided  by  Anthony 
Fauci,  associate  director  of  NIH  for  AIDS  re- 


search and  director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  (NIAID). 
Having  the  same  person  as  director  of 
NIAID.  which  receives  nearly  half  the  NIH 
AIDS  budget,  and  associate  director  for 
AIDS  research  is  administratively  unortho- 
dox, because  it  poses  potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest problems  when  questions  of  interinsti- 
tute  coordination,  budget  allocation,  and 
program  jurisdiction  arise.  Each  of  the  posi- 
tions is  also  extremely  demanding,  an  aspect 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  position  of  associate 
director  for  AIDS  research,  will  only  inten- 
sify If  the  AIDS  program  structure  Is 
strengthened  and  institutionalized,  as  rec- 
ommended In  this  report.  In  this  Instance 
the  arrangement  has  worked  well  because  of 
the  energy,  knowledge,  even-handedness.  and 
prestige  of  the  incumbent. 

Recommendation  2.6:  The  current  arrange- 
ment of  the  same  person  holding  the  posi- 
tions of  both  associate  director  for  AIDS  re- 
search and  director  of  NIAID  Is  working 
well.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  already 
substantial  and  still  growing  workload  of 
each  position,  and  the  potential  for  bias  in 
mediating  conflicts  among  Institutes,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  joining  of  these 
positions  should  be  reconsidered  at  such 
time  as  the  current  incumbent  steps  down. 

Elements  of  the  NIH  AIDS  Research  Program 

In  Chapter  2.  the  committee's  main  con- 
cern was  to  review  the  structures  and  proc- 
esses for  managing  the  NIH  AIDS  research 
program— how  it  is  planned,  implemented, 
coordinated,  and  evaluated— to  ensure  that 
all  high-priority  scientific  questions  are 
being  addressed  without  gaps  or  overlaps, 
that  programs  are  well  designed  and  effec- 
tive and  efficient  in  achieving  their  goals, 
and  that  administrative  support  by  NIH  is 
adequate.  The  committee  believes  these 
questions  are  especially  pertinent  at  this 
time,  as  the  program  shifts  to  a  long-term 
managerial  mode  In  response  to  the  size, 
complexity,  and  endurance  of  the  HIV/AIDS 
epidemic,  the  large  size  and  complexity  of 
the  NIH  AIDS  program  itself,  and  the  overall 
constraints  on  the  federal  budget.  In  Chapter 
3.  the  committee  reviews  the  components  of 
the  NIH  AIDS  research  program  In  light  of 
the  shift  to  an  Institutionalized,  long-term 
research  effort.  Where  appropriate  In  the  fol- 
lowing sections.  It  also  offers  specific  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  regarding  the 
mission,  design,  size,  and  management  of 
each  component. 

Basic  Research 

The  1980s  have  seen  several  major  advances 
in  research  on  AIDS— for  example,  identi- 
fication of  the  causal  agent,  HIV;  develop- 
ment of  diagnostic  tests  for  HIV  infection: 
and  progress  in  vaccine  and  drug  develop- 
ment. Such  advances  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  based  on  fundamental  knowl- 
edge and  methods  derived  from  basic,  undif- 
ferentiated research  that  predates  the  ad- 
vent of  the  AIDS  pandemic.  The  committee 
believes  that  a  strong  basic  research  pro- 
gram is  critical  In  supporting  such  applied 
activities  as  drug  and  vaccine  development. 
Basic  research  on  HIV  and  the  diseases  it 
causes  will  in  turn  produce  new  knowledge 
and  methods  that  may  contribute  to 
progress  against  other  diseases. 

Recommendation  3.1:  Greater  investments 
should  be  made  in  basic  research  in  such 
areas  as  Immunology,  virology,  and  molecu- 
lar biology  as  part  of  NIH's  long-term  re- 
search program  on  AIDS.  These  basic  re- 
search advances  are  critical  not  only  to 
progress  against  AIDS  but  also  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  baise  of  fundamental  knowl- 


edge that  will  be  needed  to  deal  with  other 
diseases  of  the  present  and  future. 
Vaccines 
Recent  advances  in  HTV  vaccine  research 
give  considerable  cause  for  optimism  about 
prospects  for  an  HIV  vaccine,  although  many 
scientific  obstacles  remain  to  be  overcome. 
This  progress,  given  the  enormous  benefit  of 
a  successful  vaccine  for  prevention  of  HIV  in- 
fection, warrants  vigorous  expansion  of  the 
HFV  vaccine  program.  In  order  to  pursue  as 
many  promising  research  avenues  as  pos- 
sible, including  those  not  fully  explored  by 
the  individual  investigator-initiated  mecha- 
nism, strong  support  of  RFAs  and  RFPs  is 
appropriate. 

Recommendation  3.2:  HIH  should  expand 
its  vaccine  research  program  and  furnish 
strong  support  for  agents  that  show  promise 
of  efficacy  and  for  RFAs  ad  RFPs  that  target 
the  essential  unanswered  immunological 
questions. 

The  committee  considered  and  rejected 
recommending  a  centralized  approach  to 
vaccine  research  because  it  is  premature  to 
focus  on  a  particular  approach.  The  many  re- 
maining scientific  obstacles  to  an  AIDS  vac- 
cine argue  for  support  of  diverse  research  ef- 
forts such  as  those  currently  being  pursued 
by  the  various  Institutes  within  NIH.  to- 
gether with  a  mechanism  to  preclude  the  in- 
efficient use  of  resources. 

Recommendation  3.3:  NIH  should  create  an 
agencywide  vaccine  research  advisory  panel 
of  top  extramural  scientists  to  identify  re- 
search needs,  establish  priorities,  and  deter- 
mine the  resources  and  facilities  required  for 
a  successful  program.  In  addition,  the  panel 
should  perform  an  oversight  function  to  en- 
sure that  institutes  supporting  diverse  lines 
of  simian  immunodeficiency  virus  (SIV)  and 
HIV  research  use  resources  effectively  and  In 
a  complementary  manner.  The  committee 
further  recommends  that  this  advisory  panel 
outline  a  mission  for  NIH's  AIDS  vaccine  re- 
search that  complements  vaccine  research 
being  conducted  by  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry. 

If  an  when  attractive  candidates  for  vac- 
cines emerge,  the  clinical  trials  that  must  be 
conducted  to  establish  their  efficacy  will  be 
logistically  difficult,  requiring  considerable 
planning.  Problems  include  liability  con- 
cerns, developing  criteria  for  placing  an  HIV 
vaccine  candidate  Into  phase  3  efficacy 
trials,  and  selecting  trial  participants. 

Recommendation  3.4:  NIH  should  begin  im- 
mediately to  plan  the  trials  (especially  phase 
3)  that  eventually  will  be  required  to  test  a 
viable  vaccine  candidate.  This  process  should 
include  the  development  of  criteria  for  en- 
tering a  vaccine  candidate  into  human  effi- 
cacy trials.  The  committee  further  rec- 
ommends that  NIH  work  with  Congress  to 
evaluate  plans  to  provide  liability  coverage 
for  the  development  of  vaccines  that  phar- 
maceutical companies  otherwise  may  hesi- 
tate to  evaluate. 

Other  major  barriers  to  producing  a  viable 
candidate  vaccine  are  a  shortage  of  animal 
models  (especially  nonhuman  primates),  a 
lack  of  suitable  containment  facilities  (i.e., 
facilities  rated  at  blosafety  levels  2  and  3)  for 
housing  animals  and  conducting  HIV  or  SIV 
vaccine  research,  and  a  lack  of  reagents.  Re- 
cent studies  demonstrating  protection 
against  infection  with  the  SIV  model  are 
cause  for  optimism  regarding  an  HIV  vaccine 
and  warrant  increased  support  for  further 
animal-model  studies  (see  recommendations 
3.28  and  3.29).  The  long  lead  time  necessary 
for  breeding  animals  highlights  the  urgent 
need  to  plan  ahead  for  adequate  resources  so 
that  when  a  candidate  vaccine  is  ready  for 


preclinical  testing,  scientific  progress  will 
not  be  hindered  by  Inadequate  supplies  of 
animals  or  by  substandard  facilities  or  un- 
available reagents. 

Recommendation  3.5:  NIH  should  provide 
the  support  needed  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  nonhuman  primates,  especially 
chimpanzees  and  rhesus  monkeys,  for  pre- 
clinical development  and  testing  of  HIV  and 
SIV  vaccine  candidates.  NIH  should  also  pur- 
sue the  development  of  other  animal  models 
that  might  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  use  in 
vaccine  development.  Finally,  through  the 
associate  director  for  AIDS  research,  NIH 
should  coordinate  the  research  plans  of  the 
various  categorical  NIH  institutes  Investing 
in  vaccine  development  with  the  long-term 
plans  of  the  National  Center  for  Research 
Resources  for  developing  and  supporting  ani- 
mal models. 

NIH  officials  and  extramural  researchers 
were  unanimous  in  asserting  that  poor  ac- 
cess by  investigators  to  high-quality  re- 
agents had  hindered  HIV  vaccine  research. 
They  also  said  that  investigators  do  not  al- 
ways provide  other  scientists  with  access  to 
reagents  developed  with  NIH  support. 

Recommendation  3.6:  NIH  should  strongly 
support  a  full-scale  reagent  repository  and 
Implement  the  recommendation  from  "Con- 
fronting AIDS:  Update  1988  "  that  •all  inves- 
tigators receiving  NIH  funds  must  make 
their  AIDS-related  reagents  available  to  a 
distribution  center,  and  thereby  to  all  quali- 
fied investigators,  after  publication  of  their 
research."  NIH  should  enforce  this  policy  by 
making  further  funding  contingent  on  co- 
operation with  a  reagent  pooling  program. 
Epidemiology 
NIH  conducts  and  supports  a  number  of  ep- 
idemiological studies  that  in  the  past  have 
provided  invaluable  knowledge  about  the 
natural  history,  transmission,  clinical  mark- 
ers, and  cofactors  of  HTV  infection  and  the 
advent  and  course  of  AIDS.  Information  from 
these  studies  provided  the  foundation  for  a 
range  of  NIH  AIDS  research  efforts,  includ- 
ing the  design  and  conduct  of  clinical  trials 
of  therapeutic  agents  against  HIV  and  asso- 
ciated opportunistic  infections  (01)  and  can- 
cers. In  the  future,  epidemiological  studies 
will  be  especiall^mportant  in  identifying 
populations  suitable  for  large-scale  vaccine 
efficacy  trials.  Yeit  as  the  disease  changes 
(e.g..  in  the  appearance  of  opportunistic  in- 
fections, in  the  groups  affected)  and  responds 
to  new  treatments,  the  additional  insights  to 
be  gained  from  extsting  cohorts  may  not  jus- 
tify the  costs  of  data  collection  and  analysis. 
NIH's  epidemiological  AIDS  research  compo- 
nent should  be  routinely  evaluated  for  con- 
tinued relevance  and  adjusted  to  the  chang- 
ing course  of  the  epidemic  as,  for  example, 
more  and  more  members  of  older  cohorts 
progress  to  AIDS,  members  of  younger  co- 
horts become  infected,  and  new  risk  groups 
are  identified. 

Recommendation  3.7:  NIH  should  reassess 
Its  epidemiological  research  priorities; 
evaluate  ongoing  research,  discontinuing 
less  productive  or  redundant  studies  and  ex- 
panding studies  in  groups  experiencing  high- 
er rates  of  HIV  infection;  and  reassess  the 
size  of  the  total  NIH  epidemiology  program 
in  light  of  fiscal  constraints  and  other 
emerging  research  needs.  This  reassessment 
should  involve  external  advice. 

To  maximize  the  use  of  resources  and  pre- 
vent the  initiation  of  cohorts  of  insufficient 
size  to  enable  meaningful  statistical  analy- 
sis. NIH  should  also  identify  opportunities 
for  collaboration,  both  among  institutes  and 
with  other  Public  Health  Service  (PHS) 
agencies    involved    in    epidemiological    re- 


search (the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
[CDC]  and  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
MenUl  Health  Administration  (ADAMHA]). 

Recommendation  3.8:  NIH  should  pursue 
collaborative  efforts  among  its  institutes 
and  with  other  PHS  agencies  sponsoring  epi- 
demiological research  to  address  all  first-pri- 
ority epidemiological  issues,  avoid  duplica- 
tion, and  ensure  adequate  sample  and  cohort 
sizes. 

Behavioral  Research 
The  HIV/AIDS  epidemic  is  both  a  biologi- 
cal and  a  behavioral  phenomenon,  and  efforts 
to  contain  its  spread  must  look  to  both  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  sciences  for  interven- 
tions. The  committee  believes  NIH  has  ne- 
glected AIDS-related  behavioral  research. 
Lack  of  knowledge  regarding  patterns  and 
determinants  of  sexual  and  drug-using  be- 
haviors in  the  general  public,  as  well  as  in 
groups  at  particular  risk  for  HIV  infection, 
has  hampered  public  health  efforts  to  de- 
velop health  education  interventions  for  the 
prevention  of  AIDS.  The  committee  consid- 
ers increased  attention  and  funding  to  be 
warranted,  given  the  lack  of  scientific  data 
on  behaviors  related  to  HIV  infection,  the  se- 
riousness of  the  HIV/AIDS  epidemic,  avail- 
able research  opportunities  in  the  field,  and 
the  potential  public  health  benefits  such  re- 
search could  realize. 

Recommendation  3.9:  The  NIH  AIDS  pro- 
gram should  Increase  Its  support  for  behav- 
ioral research,  especially  for  basic  behav- 
ioral research  (e.g..  research  designed  to  un- 
derstand the  etiology  or  underlying  causes  of 
behaviors  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
interventions  to  modify  particular  health-re- 
lated behaviors)  on  behaviors  relevant  to  the 
transmission  of  HIV,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  human  sexual  development  and  prac- 
tices and  (in  coordination  with  ADAMHA) 
drug  addiction  and  abuse. 

The  AIDS  epidemic  has  highlighted  the 
need  for  up-to-date  data  that  are  representa- 
tive of  the  general  population  and  that  can 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  designing,  imple- 
menting, and  evaluating  education  and 
intervention  programs  to  stop  the  spread  of 
HIV.  In  an  effort  to  expand  this  data  base, 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development  (NICHD)  has  proposed  a 
national  survey  of  health  behaviors  and 
AIDS  risk  prevalence,  but  plans  for  the  sur- 
vey have  not  been  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  because 
of  concerns  about  the  survey's  scope  and 
content. 

Recommendation  3.10:  The  pretest  ques- 
tionnaire for  NICHD's  National  Survey  of 
Health  and  AIDS  Risk  Prevalence  should  be 
finalized  and  released,  and  the  study  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed  immediately. 
Nursing  Research 
The  committee  believes  that  high-quality 
care  of  persons  with  AIDS,  and  management 
of  the  side  effects  of  AIDS  therapeutics,  will 
be  essential  to  ensure  a  reasonable  quality  of 
life  for  persons  who  are  living  with  HTV  in- 
fection. The  committee  also  believes  that 
the  knowledge  base  in  this  area  must  be  im- 
proved if  adequate  care  Is  to  be  provided  to 
the  thousands  of  HIV-infected  persons  who 
will  be  fiooding  the  health  care  system  by 
the  mid-1990s. 

Recommendation  3.11:  Support  should  be 
substantially  increased  for  nursing  research 
on  the  care  of  people  with  HIV-related  ill- 
ness. 

Preclinical  Drug  Development 
Preclinical  drug  development  of  anti-HIV 
agents  and  agents  for  related  opportunistic 
infections  is  supported  by  both  NIH  and  the 
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pharmaceutical  industry.  The  different 
groups  that  have  shown  interest  in  develop- 
ing anti-HIV  drugs  possess  varying  levels  of 
resources  for  conducting  the  critical  studies 
required  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion (FDA)  for  an  investigational  new  drug 
(IND)  application  to  permit  use  of  the  drug 
on  a  broad  scale.  The  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute's (NCI)  long  experience  in  developing 
therapies  in  collaboration  with  drug  compa- 
nies and  academic  health  centers  has  pro- 
vided valuable  lessons  for  organizing  the  de- 
velopment and  clinical  testing  of  new  AIDS 
drugs.  The  committee  believes  NIH  should 
focus  its  AIDS-related  drug  development  re- 
sources on  promising  drugs  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  developed  by  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry,  and  on  assistance  for  drug 
sponsors  that  do  not  possess  adequate  re- 
sources to  complete  the  studies  required  for 
submission  of  an  IND  application. 

Recommendation  3.12:  The  optimal  role  for 
NIH's  preclinical  drug  development  program 
should  be  to  facilitate  drug  development  by 
all  sectors-governmental,  academic,  and  pri- 
vate-and  to  develop  drugs  whose  develof)- 
ment  is  not  likely  to  be  supported  by  the 
pharmaceutical  industry. 

Both  biochemical  and  cell-based  drug 
screens  are  necessary  to  identify  agents  with 
differing  mechanisms  of  action  against  HIV 
as  well  as  agents  active  against  discrete 
components  of  the  HIV  life  cycle.  NIH  sup- 
port for  mechanism-of-action  studies  is  par- 
ticularly important  because  such  studies  are 
unlikely  to  be  conducted  by  industry. 

Recommendation  3.13:  NIH  should  develop 
and  support  a  range  of  screening  tests  for 
anti-HIV  drugs.  In  addition.  NIAID  and  its 
Division  of  AIDS  should  establish  contract- 
based  screening  capabilities,  and  NIH  should 
expand  its  intramural  or  dedicated  extra- 
mural resources  for  mechanism-of-action 
studies  for  anti-HIV  agents. 

An  underdeveloped  basic  science  knowl- 
edge base  and  lack  of  suitable  animal  models 
for  many  of  the  OIs  that  commonly  occur  in 
people  with  AIDS  have  hindered  drug  devel- 
opment efforts.  Support  by  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry  for  basic  science  and  ani- 
mal model  studies  related  to  OIs  is  unlikely. 
The  committee  concludes  that  NIH  should 
have  the  capacity  to  conduct  this  research 
and  all  critical  path  studies  required  by  the 
FDA  for  submission  of  an  IND  application 
for  drugs  for  opportunistic  infections. 

Recommendation  3.14:  NIH  should  increase 
its  support  for  basic  and  applied  research  in 
the  area  of  opportunistic  infections.  NIH 
should  also  facilitate  the  development  of 
promising  drugs  for  opportunistic  infections 
through  all  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  the 
IND  application. 

Clinical  Trials 
Once  the  federal  government  recognized 
the  urgent  nature  of  the  AIDS  epidemic,  and 
the  enormous  challenge  the  disease  pre- 
sented, it  began  to  increase  substantially  its 
support  of  AIDS-related  research,  the  NIH 
therapeutics  programs,  and  especially  the 
NIAID  clinical  trials  program.  NIH  was 
charged  with  developing  the  organization  for 
a  new,  comprehensive  drug  evaluation  pro- 
gram at  the  same  time  it  was  enrolling  thou- 
sands of  patients  in  clinical  trials.  Despite 
these  formidable  tasks,  the  short  history  of 
the  NIH  clinical  trials  program  records  sev- 
eral notable  accomplishments:  determina- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  zidovudine  (AZT)  in 
the  treatment  of  children  with  AIDS;  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  clinical  trials  pro- 
gram capable  of  testing  new  anti-HIV  and 
anti-OI  therapeutic  agents:  recruitment  of 
many  talented  investigators  into  AIDS  clini- 


cal research:  extension  of  the  use  of  AZT  for 
persons  with  early  and  asymptomatic  infec- 
tion and  a  better  understanding  of  the  drug's 
most  effective  and  safe  dosage  ranges:  and 
initiation  of  dozens  of  important  clinical 
trials  that  promise  to  provide  essential  in- 
formation about  treatment  with  a  wide 
array  of  antiviral  and  anti-OI  drugs. 
Mission 

The  committee  strongly  believes  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  NIH  clinical  trials  pro- 
gram, and  its  undertaking  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  trials  than  were  originally  envi- 
sioned, involving  thousands  of  patients,  ne- 
cessitate a  reevaluation  of  the  NIH  clinical 
trials  system  to  ensure  that  it  functions 
both  efficiently  and  cost-effectively.  To 
begin  with,  NIH  must  define  the  AIDS  Clini- 
cal Trials  Group's  (ACTG)  mission  more 
clearly  with  a  realistic  statement  of  its  sci- 
entific goals. 

Recommendation  3.15:  The  ACTTG  should 
focus  its  mission  more  narrowly  and  tailor 
the  number  of  trials  it  conducts  to  that  new 
mission,  to  currently  available  staff,  and  to 
the  capacities  of  the  local  AIDS  clinical  trial 
units. 

In  redefining  the  ACTG's  primary  mission. 
NIH  must  distinguish  the  tasks  to  which  it  is 
best  suited  and  the  tasks  that  are  better  left 
to  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  the  other 
major  resource  for  AIDS  clinical  trials  in 
this  country. 

Recommendation  3.16:  The  ACTG  should 
assume  primary  responsibility  for  trials  that 
are  important  to  the  public  health  and  that 
are  unlikely  to  be  conducted  by  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry.  These  include  trials  of 
drugs  in  combination,  trails  that  compare 
drugs  made  by  different  companies,  trials  of 
drugs  for  small  patient  populations  such  as 
those  with  particular  opportunistic  infec- 
tions or  AIDS-related  cancers,  and.  in  rare 
instances,  phase  4  or  postmarketing  trials 
that  may  not  otherwise  be  conducted.  How- 
ever, the  pharmaceutical  companies  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  responsibility  for 
phase  4  trials  of  their  products,  especially 
those  that  expand  the  indications  for  already 
approved  drugs. 

Interviews  with  many  NIH  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try indicated  that  the  AITTG  and  the  indus- 
try have  not  yet  established  a  consistently 
constructive,  complementary  relationship. 
Given  that  the  supply  of  trial  participants 
and  qualified  researchers  is  finite,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  two  primary  vehicles  for 
conducting  trials  (i.e..  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  and  NIH)  clearly  define  their  mis- 
sions and  roles  and  meet  regularly  to  resolve 
conflicts.  The  committee  believes  that  NIH- 
industry  collaborations  are  appropriate  and 
can  benefit  the  development  of  anti-HIV  and 
anti-OI  drugs. 

Recommendation  3.17:  NIH  should  ensure 
maximum  coordination  of  its  clinical  trials 
with  the  pharmaceutical  industry  by  meet- 
ing regularly  to  resolve  conflicts  over  rights 
to  data  ownership  and  access  to  patients  and 
investigators  at  AIDS  clinical  trials  unit 
(ACTU)  sites.  NIH  should  also  negotiate  with 
pharmaceutical  companies  for  supplemental 
financing  of  NIH-conducted  trials  (e.g.. 
postmarketing  studies)  that  clearly  benefit 
the  industry  sponsor. 

Efficiency  Within  the  ACTG 
NIH's  initial  goals  of  erecting  a  clinical 
trials  system  and  enrolling  patients  as 
quickly  as  possible  is  giving  way  to  a  new 
stage  in  which  the  ACTTG  evaluates  its  per- 
formance and  reassesses  its  administrative 
procedures  and  clinical  goals.  The  commit- 


tee recognizes  and  endorses  the  ongoing  ef- 
fort at  the  Clinical  Research  Management 
Branch  of  NIAID's  Division  of  AIDS  to  de- 
velop a  mechanism  and  criteria  for  evaluat- 
ing individual  ACTUs  as  a  basis  for  planning 
future  trials  and  for  ACTU  refunding  in  1991 
and  1992. 

Recommendation  3.18:  NIH  should  conduct 
an  annual,  systematic  evaluation  of  each 
ACTU.  The  results  of  these  evaluations 
should  be  reviewed  by  an  extramural  group 
authorized  to  advise  corrective  action  and 
recommend  defunding  of  sites  that  do  not 
meet  expected  performance  standards. 

At  present,  the  ACTG  develops  protocols 
by  a  multistep  consensus  process  in  which 
ACrrU  investigators  develop  a  concept  and 
send  it  through  multiple  ACTG  committees 
and  the  Division  of  AIDS  program  office  for 
revisions  and  approval.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  large  number  of  ACTG  trials 
has  combined  with  the  multiple  revisions 
and  steps  required  in  its  protocol  develop- 
ment process  to  overload  the  ACTG  system 
and  slow  the  opening  of  important  new 
trials. 

Recommendation  3.19:  NIH  should  simplify 
the  ACTG  protocol  development  process 
while  retaining  incentives  for  individual  in- 
vestigator contributions.  Small  groups  of 
ACTG  investigators  should  assume  the  deci- 
sive role  in  designing  protocols,  and  NIH 
should  establish  a  mechanism  by  which  they 
can  receive  frequent  informal  comments  and 
advice  from  an  active,  participatory  FDA  on 
the  data  needed  for  regulatory  approval.  If 
the  ACn"G  Executive  Committee  rejects  a 
protocol  that  has  been  so  designed,  a  simple 
appeals  process  should  be  available  to  re- 
solve the  dispute. 

To  address  and  resolve  the  manj\  problems 
involved  with  protocol  design,  the  ACTG  es- 
tablished a  protocol  evaluation  subcommit- 
tee. 

Recommendation  3.20:  The  committee 
strongly  endorses  the  work  of  the  ACn"G's 
protocol  evaluation  subcommittee  and  rec- 
ommends that  its  guidelines  on  optimal  pro- 
tocol design  be  made  available  to  all  A(3TG 
investigators  and  used  as  part  of  NIH's  eval- 
uation of  proposed  protocols. 
Accrual 
The  committee  considers  it  essential  that 
NIH  improve  its  recruitment  of  minority 
populations,  women,  children,  and  intra- 
venous drug  users  for  clinical  trials.  The 
committee  recognizes  NIH's  efforts  to  en- 
gage health  professionals  in  outreach  activi- 
ties among  populations  that  are  currently 
underrepresented  in  the  trials  (with  the  goal 
of  hastening  trial  accrual)  and  encourages 
further  measures,  such  as  less  stringent 
entry  criteria,  that  might  speed  trial  accrual 
among  all  infected  populations. 

Recommendation  3.21:  The  committee  be- 
lieves NIH  should  increase  participation  of 
currently  underrepresented  populations  (i.e.. 
minorities,  current  and  former  users  of  in- 
travenous drugs,  women,  and  children)  in 
AIDS  drug  trials.  To  achieve  this  goal.  NIH 
should  (1)  examine  entry  criteria  for  clinical 
trials  and.  where  appropriate,  make  them 
less  stringent,  and  (2)  improve  outreach  and 
the  provision  of  ancillary  services  to  under- 
represented  populations. 

Coordination 
Interinstitute  sponsorship  of  clinical  trials 
can  bring  a  wide  variety  of  expertise  and  re- 
sources to  bear  on  difficult  scientific  ques- 
tions. However,  the  interinstitute  conflict 
that  frequently  accompanies  such  sponsor- 
ship may  hinder  NIH's  ability  to  maximize 
its  resources.  Instances  of  unresolved  con- 
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flicts  surrounding  the  sponsorship  an,d  fund- 
ing of  trials  highlight  NIH's  need  for  a 
stronger  mechanism  to  resolve  interinstitute 
disputes  and  implement  necessary  changes, 
as  recommended  in  Chapter  2.  In  the  case  of 
interinstitute  coordination  of  pediatric 
AIDS  clinical  trials,  the  committee  believes 
unresolved  conflicts  have  prevented  a  fully 
operational  merger  of  NIAID's  and  NICHD's 
pediatric  trial  systems. 

Recommendation  3.22:  NIH  should  com- 
plete the  merger  of  the  NICHD  and  NIAID 
pediatric  trials  systems  to  unify  their  man- 
agement and  funding  and  ensure  maximal 
use  of  the  two  institutes'  resources.  The 
merger  should  include  sufficient  funding  to 
allow  enrollment  of  NICHD's  large  pool  of 
patients. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  intra- 
mural clinical  trials  programs  at  NCI  and 
NIAID  possess  excellent  researchers  and  re- 
sources that  have  allowed  them  to  achieve 
important  advances  in  the  development  of 
new  AIDS  therapies.  Moreover,  the  close 
proximity  of  intramural  laboratories  to  clin- 
ical programs  at  the  NIH  clinical  center  pro- 
motes rapid  in  vivo  testing  of  in  vitro  re- 
sults. 

Recommendation  3.23:  NIH  should  continue 
to  provide  strong  financial  support  for  AIDS 
research  efforts  of  the  intramural  clinical 
trials  programs. 

The  committee  is  concerned,  however,  that 
NIH  does  not  have  a  clear  track  for  bringing 
a  drug  through  all  stages  of  clinical  testing 
and  has  not  sufficiently  capitalized  on  its  in- 
tramural program  for  the  execution  of  cer- 
tain trials. 

Recommendation  3.24:  NIH  should  estab- 
lish a  mechanism  for  better  coordination  of 
extramural  and  intramural  clinical  trials 
and  consider  shifting  more  responsibility  for 
phase  1  studies  to  the  intramural  program. 
Information  Dissemination 
The  extreme  sense  of  urgency  surrounding 
the  results  of  AIDS  clinical  trials  has  placed 
great  pressure  on  the  agency  to  obtain  and 
release  usable  trial  data  rapidly.  The  com- 
mittee believes  NIH  has  an  obligation  to 
publish  all  such  results,  whether  the  trial 
has  a  positive,  negative,  or  indeterminate 
conclusion,  because  the  publication  process 
is  the  primary  means  for  expanding  the 
knowledge  base.  The  committee  strongly  en- 
dorses the  use  of  expeditious  peer  review  and 
publication  as  the  best  method  of  informa- 
tion dissemination  but  recognizes  that  alter- 
native, faster  means  may  be  needed  for  cer- 
tain clinically  relevant  trials. 

Recommendation  3.25:  The  ACTG  should 
institute  a  comprehensive  policy  requiring 
submission  of  trial  data  to  a  peer-reviewed 
journal  within  a  specified  time  after  comple- 
tion of  the  trial  or  a  major  protocol  change, 
and  timely  submission  of  results  should  be 
linked  to  ACTU  evaluations.  In  addition, 
NIH  should  develop  a  mechanism  for  public 
reporting  of  data  with  clinical  urgency  soon 
after  trial  completion  and  prior  to  journal 
publication. 

Some  concerns  have  been  raised  that  the 
early  release  of  trial  results  might  lessen  the 
imperative  felt  by  investigators  to  publish 
full  scientific  papers  in  peer-reviewed  publi- 
cations. An  interim  publication  in  no  way 
lessens  NIH's  responsibility  and  that  of  its 
investigators  to  publish  their  data  in  full. 

Recommendation  3.26:  The  ACTG  should 
establish  a  working  relationship  with  sci- 
entific journals  to  ensure  rapid  interim  and 
full  publication  of  high-priority  trial  results. 
Research  Resources 
Research  resources,  a  public  "good"  for 
which  federal  support  is  especially  suited. 
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are  investments  in  the  infrastructure  of  bio- 
medical science  that  help  researchers  do 
their  work  quickly  and  economically.  The 
importance  of  such  resources  increases  as 
the  AIDS  research  program  becomes  a  long- 
term  effort. 

Training 

Research  training  is  an  integral  part  of 
NIH's  multi-institute  AIDS  research  pro- 
gram. Planning  and  implementation  of 
training  activities  should  be  administered 
centrally  by  the  associate  director  for  AIDS 
research  with  staff  assistance  from  the  OAR. 

Recommendation  3.27:  Support  should  be 
increased  for  pre-  and  postdoctoral  train- 
ing—to a  level  (about  3  percent  of  the  budg- 
et) comparable  to  other  training  programs 
within  NIH— in  a  wide  range  of  AIDS-relat- 
ed disciplines:  for  example,  molecular  biol- 
ogy, virology,  eel  biology,  immunology,  epi- 
demiology, behavioral  sciences,  infectious 
diseases,  and  clinical  medicine.  Increases 
should  also  be  made  in  the  number  of 
predoctoral  slots  supported  by  the  National 
Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 
(NIGMS)  and  the  postdoctoral  training 
grants  supported  by  NIAID. 

Animal  Models 

The  lack  of  a  single  good  animal  model  of 
HIV  infection  and  disease  progression  is  still 
a  major  impediment  to  research  on  AIDS 
pathogenesis,  treatment,  and  prevention. 
NIH  is  currently  underwriting  development 
of  several  promising  models  including  HIV  in 
transgenic  and  severely  immunodeficient 
mice,  Srv  in  macaque  monkeys,  and  HIV  in 
chimpanzees.  For  example,  as  discussed  ear- 
lier, recent  demonstrations  of  prophylactic 
and  post  infection  protection  from  disease  in 
the  SrV-macaque  model  hold  considerable 
promise  for  the  development  of  an  effective 
vaccine  against  HIV.  An  expanded  effort  to 
exploit-  the  SIV  model,  however,  requires 
better  understanding  of  the  immune  system 
of  rhesus  monkeys  and  a  larger  supply  of 
them  for  future  vaccine  research.  NIH  should 
also  support  the  development  of  other  ani- 
mal models. 

Recommendation  3.28:  NIH  should  develop 
a  plan  that  addresses  animal  resource  needs 
for  future  research,  especially  vaccine  re- 
search. For  example,  the  rhesus  monkey  pop- 
ulation available  for  research  should  be  in- 
creased to  the  level  required  to  support  the 
expanded  program  of  studies  on  SIV.  This 
should  include  not  only  an  expanded  breed- 
ing program  but  also  a  larger  program  of  re- 
search on  the  biology  of  rhesus  monkeys  and 
the  construction  of  additional  biocon- 
tainment  facilities. 

Facilities 

Inadequate  facilities  will  hinder  scientific 
efforts  and  could  pose  unnecessary  dangers 
for  AIDS  researchers.  In  the  committee's 
view,  support  for  upgraded  facilities  and 
equipment  is  an  appropriate  element  in  a 
balanced,  long-term  AIDS  research  program, 
especially  during  initial  expansion  years. 

Recommendation  3.29:  The  associate  direc- 
tor of  NIH  for  AIDS  research  should  plan  and 
oversee  the  implementation  of  a  program  for 
developing  an  adequate  physical  infrastruc- 
ture for  AIDS  research.  The  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  could  be  delegated  to 
the  National  Center  for  Research  Resources 
or  to  other  NIH  operational  units. 

Communication  of  Research  Results 
In  addition  to  the  dissemination  of  trial  re- 
sults. NIH  supports  an  extensive  AIDS  com- 
munication program  for  scientists,  health 
providers,  patients,  and  the  general  public. 
(Research   advances   with    implications    for 


prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  are 
raising  new  and  urgent  questions  about  early 
disseminations,  which  were  addressed  in  the 
section  on  clinical  trials  [recommendations 
3.25  and  3.26].)  The  committee  commends  this 
work  but  encourages  NIH  to  solicit  input 
from  the  public  and  the  scientific  commu- 
nity on  its  efforts  and  periodically  to  review 
its  programs  in  this  area. 

Supporting  the  NIH  AIDS  Research  Program 

The  success  of  the  NIH  AIDS  research  pro- 
gram depends  critically  on  adequate,  high- 
quality  resources  to  support  the  program's 
efforts.  These  resources  include  funds  for  the 
research  itself,  in  the  form  of  grants,  con- 
tracts, and  intramural  projects,  and  for  re- 
search infrastructure— research  training  pro- 
grams and  facilities  and  equipment  grants. 
Research  resources  also  include  NIH's  appa- 
ratus for  reviewing  research  grant  and  con- 
tract applications  and  proposals  for  tech- 
nical merit  and  program  need,  as  well  as  the 
agency's  own  staffing  and  facilities. 
Funding  of  AIDS  Research 

The  committee  reviewed  carefully  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  NIH  AIDS  budget, 
aware  of  a  general  perception  that  the  epi- 
demic is  receding  and  that  the  current  level 
of  effort  is  adequate.  The  committee  finds, 
however,  that  the  epidemic  of  HIV  infection 
and  AIDS  remains  a  severe  global  public 
health  emergency  that  is  causing  a  growing 
burden  of  illness  and  death  and  placing  se- 
vere stresses  on  the  nation's  health  care  sys- 
tem. At  present  there  is  no  cure  for  the  dis- 
ease and  no  vaccine.  Containment,  therefore, 
must  be  a  high  national  priority,  and  more 
effective  interventions  are  urgently  needed. 

As  a  comprehensive,  long-term  effort,  the 
NIH  AIDS  program  must  respond  in  a  bal- 
anced way  to  knowledge  gaps,  emerging  sci- 
entific opportunities,  changes  in  the  epi- 
demic, and  other,  unforeseen  contingencies. 
The  quebtion  of  program  balance  is  thus  an 
evolving  one  that  should  be  addressed 
through  the  planning  and  priority-setting 
process  recommended  in  this  report.  For  ex- 
ample, promising  scientific  developments  in 
vaccine  research  urge  additional  studies, 
which  will  require  more  funds  for  grants  and 
research  resources.  In  addition,  a  balanced, 
long-range  program  should  invest  more  in 
undirected  individual  investigator-initiated 
research,  given  the  lack  of  basic  knowledge 
about  HIV  infection  and  AIDS.  The  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  such  research  often  go 
well  beyond  those  applicable  strictly  to  HIV/ 
AIDS.  Scientific  advances  in  AIDS  research 
also  will  continue  to  have  important  spinoffs 
that  contribute  to  progress  against  other 
diseases  and  provide  a  base  of  knowledge 
that  will  be  useful  in  dealing  with  epidemics 
of  the  future. 

The  committee  concluded  that  other  areas 
of  AIDS-related  research  are  relatively  un- 
derdeveloped and  should  be  expanded;  these 
include  behavioral  research,  nursing  re- 
search, development  and  testing  of  therapies 
for  AIDS-related  OIs  and  cancers,  and  re- 
search training.  On  the  other  hand,  greater 
efficiency  may  be  possible  in  some  of  the 
large-scale  programs  that  have  been  running 
for  several  years  or  more,  such  as  epidemiol- 
ogy and  clinical  trials.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  increased  management  efforts 
and  program  activity  in  a  number  of  areas 
would  not  be  adequately  accommodated 
within  the  present  level  of  effort.  The  net  ef- 
fect of  the  committee's  recommendations 
could  increase  costs  on  an  order  of  mag- 
nitude of  25  percent,  a  rough  estimate  that 
might  be  lowered  (if  there  were  significant 
savings  in  existing  activities)  or  raised  (if 
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there    were    major   breakthroughs    that   re- 
quired exploiting). 

The  committee  is  aware  that  many  people 
consider  the  NIH  budget  as  a  whole  to  be  in- 
adequate and  that  there  is  an  immediate  cri- 
sis in  funding  a  sufficient  number  of  compet- 
ing grants  this  fiscal  year  and  next  to  main- 
tain the  nation's  biomedical  research  mo- 
mentum. The  committee  is  also  aware  that 
advances  in  containing  and  controlling  AIDS 
rest  on  the  overall  strength  of  the  NIH  units. 
Taking  resources  from  other  parts  of  the 
agency  to  expand  the  AIDS  research  program 
would  impede  overall  progress  in  biomedical 
research  and  the  AIDS  program  itself,  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  and  dependent  on  a 
wide  range  of  NIH  activities. 

Recommendation  4.1:  Implementing  the 
long-term  AIDS  research  program  rec- 
ommended by  this  committee  will  require  a 
larger  budget  to  ensure  that  the  most  prom- 
ising basic  science  opportunities  are  sup- 
ported, that  underdeveloped  areas  of  re- 
search are  expanded,  and  that  research  re- 
sources are  adequate  to  support  the  planned 
level  of  research  effort.  These  opportunities 
and  needs  could  justify  an  immediate  in- 
crease of  as  much  as  25  percent  in  NIH's 
budget  for  AIDS  research;  the  exact  timing 
of  the  increase  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
tiie  long-range  plan  recommended  by  the 
ck^mnittee.  It  is  essential  that  any  such 
budgMsocreases  be  new  funds  and  that  they 
not  be  de?Ned  at  the  expense  of  ongoing  NIH 
programs. 

In  the  pasl.  NIH  defined  AIDS  research 
narrowly  tQJ  encourage  well-establish  re- 
searchers KDleave  research  in  other  areas  for 
studies  OB  AIDS.  This  goal  has  now  been 
achieved.  \uid  the  artificial  distinction  be- 
tween AIDS  research  and  AIDS-related  basic 
resesirch  hai  outlived  its  usefulness. 

Recommendation  4.2:  NIH  should  adopt 
NIAID's  recent  redefinition  of  AIDS  research 
(to  include  closely  related  basic  research  in 
immunology,  virology,  molecular  biology, 
cellular  biology,  and  other  related  aresis)  for 
use  throughout  its  institutes. 

Grants  Policy  and  Administration 

The  committee  has  carefully  examined 
NIH's  organizational  and  procedural  arrange- 
ments for  reviewing  and  awarding  AIDS-re- 
lated research  grants  and  concludes  that  cur- 
rently they  are  adequate.  AIDS  research 
project  grant  applications  and  awards  have 
Increased  in  number  and  improved  in  qual- 
ity, as  measured  by  peer-review  scores.  The 
share  of  the  AIDS  budget  going  to  research 
project  grants  has  increased  to  about  40  per- 
cent, and  the  proportion  of  those  solicited  by 
RFAs  has  decreased.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  lolicited  research  and  di- 
rective mechanisms  in  building  a  fast  re- 
sponse to  a  public  health  emergency  but  be- 
lieves that  a  long-range  AIDS  research  pro- 
gram warrants  greater  reliance  on  grants, 
especially  individual  investigator-initiated 
grants. 

Recommendation  4.3:  NIH  should  continue 
to  increase  its  use  of  research  grants,  espe- 
cially traditional  individual  investigator-ini- 
tiated and  related  grant  mechanisms,  to 
carry  out  the  expanded  research  effort  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee,  in  particular, 
the  increased  effort  in  basic  research. 

RFAs  and  RFPs  at  NIH  are  usually  initi- 
ated by  program  staff  who  identify  gaps  in 
research  and  propose  mechanisms  for  solicit- 
ing grant  applications  to  address  those  gaps. 
After  approval  at  the  institute  and  advisory 
council  levels,  proposed  RFAs  and  RFPs  re- 
ceive an  administrative  review  in  the  Office 
of  the  NIH  Director  and  are  circulated  to  the 
other  institutes  for  comment  and  to  mini- 


mize duplication  of  effort.  The  committee 
believes  that  central  review  of  RFAs  and 
RFPs  should  be  coordinated  with  the  re- 
search planning  effort  recommended  in 
Chapter  2  of  the  report  to  identify  and  rem- 
edy gaps  in  AIDS  research. 

Recommendation  4.4:  The  NIH  associate  di- 
rector for  AIDS  research  and  the  AIDS  Pro- 
gram Advisory  Committee  should  review  all 
RFAs  and  RFPs  for  AIDS  research  to  ensure 
coordination  and  avoid  duplication.  They 
should  also  have  the  authority  to  rec- 
ommend RFAs  and  RFPs  In  the  case  of  gaps 
in  the  NIH  AIDS  research  program  that  are 
not  being  addressed  by  individual  institutes. 
Administrative  Support 

The  effectiveness  and  success  of  the  NIH 
AIDS  extramural  and  intramural  research 
programs  depend  in  part  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  administrative  support  they  receive  in 
the  form  of  staffing  and  facilities. 
Staffing 

Until  recently.  NIH  operations  were  ham- 
pered by  arbitrary  personnel  ceilings  im- 
posed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (0MB).  These  ceilings  had  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  AIDS  research  program  be- 
cause the  number  of  scientists  and  science 
administrators  could  not  increase  as  quickly 
as  the  scientific  opportunities  for  intramural 
AIDS  studies  or  the  amount  of  funding  for 
extramural  AIDS  grants  and  programs. 
Chronic  understaffing  thus  has  constrained 
NIH's  ability  to  conduct  AIDS  research  and 
adequately  plan,  administer,  and  evaluate  its 
extramural  AIDS  programs.  Now,  however. 
OMB  and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (DHHS)  have  delegated  in- 
creased authority  to  PHS  agencies  to  set 
personnel  levels.  NIH  in  turn  must  determine 
appropriate  program  staffing  and  develop  a 
plan  to  achieve  it. 

Recommendation  4.5:  The  committee 
strongly  opposes  arbitrary  restrictions  on 
NIH  staffing  levels  that  are  established  with- 
out regard  to  program  requirements  because 
they  hamper  effective,  efficient  manage- 
ment. Personnel  ceilings  should  be  aban- 
doned permanently,  and  future  staffing  deci- 
sions should  be  part  of  the  strengthened  pro- 
gram planning  and  budgeting  processes  rec- 
ommended in  Chapter  2  and  coordinated  by 
the  Office  of  the  NIH  Director.  Adjustments 
in  staffing  levels  should  be  made  carefully 
over  several  years  to  achieve  appropriate 
balances  between  AIDS  and  non-AIDS  and 
non-AIDS  programs,  between  the  elimi- 
nation of  past  deficits  and  the  needs  of  new 
initiatives,  and  between  the  budgets  for  ex- 
tramural grants  and  contracts  and  for  staff 
to  administer  those  grants  and  contracts. 

The  committee  also  supports  efforts  to 
maintain  NIH  staff  excellence  by  addressing 
broader  personnel  problems,  both  those  re- 
lating to  compensation  and  those  stemming 
from  inflexible  or  sluggish  policies  and  pro- 
cedures of  government  personnel  systems. 
The  committee  endorses  as  well  special  ef- 
forts to  solve  problems  specific  to  the  AIDS 
program,  such  as  recruitment  and  retention 
of  medical  officers  in  the  NIH  AIDS  treat- 
ment research  (clinical  trials)  program. 
Facilities 

NIH-wide  space  limitations  and  inadequa- 
cies have  affected  the  AIDS  research  pro- 
gram disproportionately  because  it  is  a  rel- 
atively new  and  fast-growing  set  of  activi- 
ties. Congress's  appropriations  over  the  past 
several  years  for  buildings  and  facilities 
have  greatly  reduced  the  backlog  of  needs  of 
adequate,  appropriate  space  and  equipment 
for  AIDS  research,  but  much  of  this  capacity 
is  in  off-campus  sites.  The  committee  be- 


lieves that  the  scattered  locations  of  AIDS 
activities  hamper  communication  and  col- 
laboration between  AIDS  basic  and  clinical 
researchers  and  between  AIDS  and  non-AIDS 
researchers  involved  in  related  studies;  they 
also  impede  administrative  coordination  of 
extramural  AIDS  and  AIDS-related  research 
programs  in  the  different  institutes,  centers, 
and  divisions. 

Recommendation  4.6:  As  part  of  its  long- 
range  building  and  facilities  program.  NIH 
should  consolidate  AIDS  research  and  re- 
search administration  on  the  NIH  campus. 
This  consolidation  will  facilitate  commu- 
nication between  the  Intramural  and  extra- 
mural programs  and  coordination  of  the  mul- 
tiple institutes,  centers,  and  divisions  in- 
volved in  AIDS  research  activities.  The  com- 
mittee endorses  NIH's  effort  to  take  -a.  sys- 
tematic, sustained  approach  to  upgrading 
and  maintaining  the  campus  infrastructure, 
which  will  benefit  the  AIDS  program  as  well 
as  non-AIDS  research. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
just  take  a  few  moments.  The  matters 
are  important. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  express  my 
very  warm  appreciation  to  Senator 
Kassebaum  for  her  help  and  assistance 
and  guidance  during  the  debate  on 
these  issues.  The  vote  was  overwhelm- 
ing, but  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  not  faced  many  different  issues 
during  the  course  of  the  consideration 
of  the  legislation.  We  have  worked 
closely  together  on  this  measure,  as  we 
did  on  the  family  and  medical  leave 
bill  a  little  over  a  week  ago,  even 
though  there  were  differences.  I  think 
all  of  us  on  the  committee,  no  matter 
what  side  of  the  aisle,  are  very  much 
grateful  for  her  continued  involve- 
ment, knowledge,  and  understanding  of 
so  many  of  the  issues  that  come  before 
our  committee.  I  say  that  very  sin- 
cerely. 

I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
Senator  Mikulski.  There  are  others, 
but  it  was  Senator  Mikulski  who,  more 
than  anyone,  really  brought  the  issue 
about  the  importance  of  women's 
health  research  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation,  certainly  to  the  Senate.  As  a 
matter  of  public  debate,  public  policy, 
and  really  as  a  result  of  her  efforts,  she 
was  able  to  persuade  the  previous  ad- 
ministration to  make  important  steps, 
not  as  significant  as  what  has  been  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation,  but  very  im- 
portant steps  in  terms  of  ensuring  that 
there  is  going  to  be  attention  given  to 
a  wide  range  of  different  illnesses  and 
diseases  that  affect  women  in  our  soci- 
ety— breast  cancer,  ovarian  cancer, 
osteoporosis,  lupus,  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease. It  is  a  matter  of  enormous  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation  and  of  enormous 
importance  to  women  that  their  health 
concerns  are  fully  addressed  and  they 
benefit  equally  from  the  scientific  ad- 
vances developed  with  NIH  funds. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  to  en- 
sure that  research  on  women's  health 
issues  remains  a  top  priority  at  the 
NEH  and  we  recruit,  train,  and  promote 
an  increasing  number  of  women  sci- 
entists. 


Also.  I  am  enormously  grateful  to  so 
many  on  our  committee  and  off  our 
committee  for  their  assistance  in  de- 
veloping a  national  AIDS  research  pro- 
gram. After  a  decade  of  an  epidemic  far 
from  under  control,  now  we  have  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  AIDS  research 
and  long-range  strategy  for  its  imple- 
mentation. We  create  a  consolidated 
AIDS  budget  to  ensure  the  cooperation 
needed  to  maximize  the  resources 
spread  among  the  21  Institutes  and 
Centers  involved  in  the  NIH  AIDS  ef- 
fort. Rather  than  create  a  new  insti- 
tute, we  brought  together  the  various 
research  programs  in  the  different  re- 
search Institutes  to  review  them  in  to- 
tality and  to  take  advantage,  after  re- 
view, of  the  new  opportunities  for  fur- 
ther progress.  These  changes  generated 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  debate 
with  NIH,  the  researcher  community, 
and  with  others  on  our  committee  in 
terms  of  micromanagement  and  di- 
rected research. 

We  really  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
addressing  those  concerns.  The  final  re- 
sult has  been  a  very  constructive  and 
strengthened  effort  in  the  area  of  AIDS 
research.  We  are  very  grateful  to  all  of 
those  who  have  been  part  of  this  effort, 
particularly  to  Derek  Hodel  of  the 
AIDS  Action  Council;  Mike  Har- 
rington; Greg  Gonsalves;  Dr.  Matilde 
Krim,  a  long-time  friend  and  a  person 
who  has  given  about  as  much  focus  and 
attention  to  the  public  policy  issues  in- 
volving the  HIV  question  as  any  person 
alive;  Elizabeth  Glaser;  Dr.  Art 
Ammann  of  the  Pediatric  AIDS  Foun- 
dation; Dr.  June  Osbom  and  Carlton 
Lee  of  the  National  Commission  on 
AIDS;  Terry  Beswick,  and  countless 
others  on  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
AIDS  provisions  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  takes 
steps  to  improve  the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren. Preventing  heart  disease  in  chil- 
dren, finding  a  cure  for  juvenile  arthri- 
tis, improving  vaccine  development, 
and  ensuring  the  rapid  transfer  of  basic 
science  finding  to  the  bedside  are  all 
major  provisions  in  this  bill. 

Finally,  there  is  concern  over  in- 
creasing number  of  cases  of  scientific 
misconduct  and  conflicts  of  interests. 
We  have  been  able  to  address  this  issue 
in  a  way  that  protects  the  public  inter- 
est, insures  research,  integrity  and  pre- 
vent retaliation  against  whistle- 
blowers. 

I  thank  all  those  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  process.  I  thank  the  lead- 
er for  scheduling  this  legislation.  He 
was  there  with  us.  and  the  Republican 
leader  as  well.  But  Senator  Mitchell 
during  the  course  of  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  in  the  waning  hours  of  the 
last  session,  he  indicated  that  this 
measure  would  be  given  the  S.  1  des- 
ignation as  an  indication  of  the  high 
priority  that  he  and  others  gave  to  the 
research.  I  think  it  is  a  clear  indication 
of  the  high  priority  that  we  place  on 
the  research  issues.  We  would  not  be 


able  to  pass  this  bill  if  we  had  not  had 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  our  com- 
mittee. 

I  want  to  give  a  special  thanks  to 
Ann  Udall,  Joan  Samuelson,  Rev.  Guy 
Waldon  and  the  members  of  the  Coali- 
tion for  Research  Freedom  for  heroic 
efforts  in  educating  the  Members  of 
Congress  about  the  importance  of  fetal 
tissue  transplantation  research.  In  a 
very  personal  way,  I,  along  with  a 
number  of  others  in  this  body,  consider 
Mo  Udall  a  longstanding  friend.  We 
have  followed  his  enormous  personal 
courage  in  dealing  with  Parkinson's 
disease.  We  are  enormously  grateful  to 
Ann  Udall,  Joe  Samuelson  and  Guy 
Waldon.  They  have  been  absolutely 
tireless  in  taking  time  to  visit  with 
Members  and  educating  the  country 
about  the  potential  benefits  of  fetal 
tissue  transplantation  research. 

I  can  say  quite  frankly,  when  we 
were  considering  NIH  reauthorization  5 
years  ago,  we  could  not  have  gotten  35 
votes  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  order  to 
avoid  filibusters,  we  had  to  strike  ref- 
erences to  that  provision.  Over  the  pe- 
riod of  the  last  3  years,  we  have  gained 
strong  bipartisan  support  and  it  really 
is  a  tribute  to  those  individuals  and 
the  Coalition  on  Research  Freedom.  It 
really  has  been  an  enormous,  I  think, 
indication  of  the  power  of  local,  grass- 
roots commitment  of  people  who  really 
want  to  change  policy. 

I  think  many  times  Americans  really 
wonder  whether  they  can  change  pol- 
icy. I  will  tell  you,  this  is  class  No.  1, 
because  they  have  and  have  done  it  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time.  They  were 
speaking  truth  to  power.  They  were 
bringing  facts  and  scientific  informa- 
tion to  those  in  responsible  positions.  I 
just  cannot  express  my  appreciation  to 
them  enough. 

I  also  want  to  thank  our  colleague 
Senator  Brock  Adams  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  our  committee.  He  chaired  our 
hearing  on  fetal  tissue  transplantation 
research.  He  co-authored  the  research 
freedom  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  know 
as  we  look  at  the  progress  we  have 
made,  we  also  want  to  recognize  those 
who  have  been  ahead  on  this  issue,  and 
Senator  Adams  was  a  real  leader. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  the  commit- 
tee staff  for  their  many  contributions: 
Marty  Sieg-Ross,  Andrew  Patzman, 
Kimberly  Barnes-O'Connor,  and  Anne 
LaBelle  of  the  minority  staff.  Bill 
Baird  from  the  legislative  counsel  of- 
fice, Robyn  Lipner,  and  Phyllis 
Albritton. 

I  also  want  to  give  thanks  to  my 
staff,  to  Ken  Nussbaum,  Michael  Nel- 
son, Nick  Littlefield,  Michael  Iskowitz, 
Van  Dunn,  Niall  Finegan,  Michael 
Myers,  Deborah  von  Zinkernagel,  and 
many  others. 

I,  for  one,  am  always  glad  to  com- 
pliment the  members  of  our  staffs.  We 
depend  on  them.  We  are  out  here  dis- 
cussing these  matters  and  they  assem- 
ble the  material  and  help  prepare  the 


arguments.  Their  participation  in  the 
process  makes  this  body  work  in  a 
more  informed  and  intelligent  way  and 
I  personally  am  enormously  grateful  to 
each  and  every  one  of  them  for  their 
assistance. 

I  thank  all  of  our  colleagues  for  their 
patience  during  the  debate  and  discus- 
sion, for  their  attention  to  these  public 
policy  questions.  Whether  they  have 
agreed  or  differed.  I  think  we  have  a 
very  important  bill  which  I  look  for- 
ward to  becoming  law  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  conmients  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  Senator  Kennedy 
has  provided  strong  leadership  during 
the  2-year  debate  to  pass  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  reauthorization 
bill  into  law.  With  this  reauthoriza- 
tion, the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
will  continue  to  be  the  preeminent  re- 
search institution  of  the  world.  And,  as 
it  continues  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  re- 
search, it  is  not  only  providing  leader- 
ship to  us  in  the  United  States,  but 
around  the  world. 

I  know,  as  Senator  Kennedy  has 
noted,  that  there  have  been  many  hur- 
dles to  overcome  and  many  who  have 
provided  leadership  to  do  this.  Many  of 
these  individuals  have  been  named  by 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  I  will  not  reit- 
erate those  names.  Passing  this  bill  has 
taken  bipartisan  cooperation.  I  am 
very  appreciative  of  the  leadership  that 
Senator  Kennedy  has  given  through 
the  years.  Health  care  issues  have  been 
a  preeminent  concern  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, and  it  is  with  real  dedication 
that  he  has  devoted  himself  in  a  special 
way  to  this  reauthorization. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources who  worked  on  this  legislation. 
In  Senator  Kennedy's  office,  I  note  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Van  Dunn,  Michael 
Iskowitz,  Deborah  Von  Zinkernagel, 
and  Dr.  Ken  Nesbaum.  On  my  own 
staff,  I  appreciate  the  work  of  Dr. 
Marty  Sieg-Ross,  Andrew  Patzman. 
Kimberly  Barnes-O'Connor,  Jane  Wil- 
liams, Susan  Hattan,  Annie  Brown,  and 
Margaret  Hamed.  I  also  note  Senator 
Hatch's  staff,  in  particular  Anne 
Labelle,  who  worked  on  this  bill  over 
the  past  2  years.  Finally,  I  wish  to 
thank  Betsy  Tower  of  Senator  Duren- 

BERGER'S  staff. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum).  The  regular  order  is  to 
proceed  into  morning  business  with 
time  controlled  by  the  majority  leader 
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or  his  desigrnee.  The  Chair's  under- 
standing is  that  Senator  Daschle  is 
the  majority  leader's  designee. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION  EDUCATION 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  and  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  education  proposals  set 
forth  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage. In  one  dramatic,  challenging,  and 
daring  address,  our  President  has  dem- 
onstrated clearly  that  he  intends  to  be 
the  education  President  our  Nation  so 
desperately  needs.  I,  for  one.  intend  to 
give  him  the  chance  to  make  this  long 
unmet  dream  come  true. 

As  one  of  the  early  proponents  of  na- 
tional service,  and  more  particularly  of 
linking  service  to  student  aid.  I  ap- 
plaud the  direction  in  which  the  Clin- 
ton administration  is  moving.  This 
will,  of  course,  require  major  changes 
in  the  loan  program  as  we  know  it. 
And,  while  we  should  be  careful  as  we 
proceed,  we  should  not  duck  the  hard 
choices  simply  because  they  may  be 
difficult  to  make.  Change  does  not  al- 
ways come  easy,  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  bring  about  change  in  a  delib- 
erate manner  that  does  not  disrupt  the 
availability  and  flow  of  student  aid  for 
students  and  families  who  rely  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  them 
pay  for  a  college  education. 

There  will  be  tradeoffs.  I  have  be- 
lieved that  accessing  private  capital 
and  utilizing  the  private  sector  for  stu- 
dent loans  is  preferable  to  Government 
financing.  However,  that  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  developing  and  fi- 
nancing a  strong,  coherent  program  of 
national  service.  The  President  has 
proposed  to  phase  in  a  new  loan  pro- 
gram, which  to  my  mind  is  precisely 
the  prudent  and  deliberate  manner  in 
which  we  should  proceed.  All  Eispects  of 
the  administration's  proposal  should  be 
given  careful  and  thoughtful  consider- 
ation. That  is  my  commitment,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  the  administration's,  as 
well. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  President's 
commitment  to  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram, which  underpins  all  our  Federal 
student  aid  efforts.  Clearly,  national 
service  will  supplement,  and  not 
replace,  this  critically  important 
endeavor. 

For  over  a  decade  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
err&m  has  languished.  The  S2  billion 
shortfall  is  a  microcosm  of  our  na- 
tional debt.  It  is  really  a  deficit  within 
a  deficit.  In  one  dramatic  step.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  seeks  to  erase  this  deficit, 
and  place  the  Pell  Grant  Program  on 
sound  footing.  His  proposal  deserves 
our  strong  support  and  swift  enact- 
ment. 

In  early  childhood,  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  the  President  has 


again  demonstrated  his  mettle.  Addi- 
tional funding  for  the  highly  effective 
Head  Start  Program  is  more  than  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  the 
right  thing  to  do  at  the  right  time. 

Additional  funding  for  the  chapter  1 
program  of  compensatory  education  for 
children  from  poor  families  is  equally 
important.  It  will  provide  crucial  help 
to  States  that  did  not  benefit  in  the 
census,  but  which  continue  to  feel  the 
full  weight  of  the  recession  and  the  on- 
going need  to  meet  the  needs  of  poor 
children  in  a  program  that,  today, 
reaches  only  40  percent  of  those  who 
are  eligible  to  participate. 

The  additional  $500  million  in  funds 
for  summer  chapter  1  programs  will 
help  secure  the  educational  gains  that 
are  made  in  the  school  year.  I  also  hope 
it  will  give  new  strength  to  my  long- 
held  view  that  we  ought  to  be  moving 
to  a  longer  school  year  if  we  are  to 
keep  our  Nation  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
leadership  in  the  world  economy. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  Impact 
Aid  Program  should,  in  reality,  involve 
a  shift  of  responsibility.  Yesterday,  I 
proposed  that  responsibility  for  paying 
for  the  education  of  military  children 
come  from  the  Defense  Department, 
which  is  where  the  responsibility  be- 
longs. I  intend  to  pursue  this  objective 
and  to  work  with  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration in  attempting  to  bring  it  about. 
The  President's  commitment  to  edu- 
cation reform  is  most  heartening. 
Clearly,  he  intends  to  bring  his  com- 
mitment of  action  and  results  from  the 
Governor's  chair  to  the  Oval  Office.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  and 
Secretary  Riley  in  bringing  about 
needed  reforms,  in  reaching  the  na- 
tional goals  then-Governor  Clinton 
helped  to  set,  and  in  establishing  a  set 
of  standards  that  will  make  excellence 
the  by-word  of  American  education. 

To  use  an  old  defense  term,  this  is  an 
impressive  first  strike  to  improve  edu- 
cation in  our  country.  It  contains  bold 
and  imaginative  elements.  We  may  dif- 
fer on  some  specifics,  but  we  will  work 
with  the  administration  to  make 
changes  and  adjustments  where  we  be- 
lieve they  are  necessary.  Our  goal  is  a 
common  one:  to  make  our  educational 
system  second  to  none. 

How  refreshing  it  is  to  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  not  afraid  to  sail  with  the 
winds  of  change,  and  to  chart  a  course 
that  will  bring  new  vitality  and 
strength  to  American  education.  I  rel- 
ish the  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  the 
crew  and  help  stay  the  course. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  eloquent  re- 
marks and  appreciate  his  contribution 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  honor, 
the  pleasure,  the  opportunity  to  hear 
our  President  give  many  speeches  over 
the  now  22  years  in  which  I  have  known 
him.  but  I  have  never  heard  him  give  a 
better  speech  than  he  gave  to  the 
American  people  last  night,  and  in  my 
opinion  it  was  probably  the  most  im- 
portant speech  that  he  has  ever  given 
in  his  career.  This  was  a  moment  of 
testing  for  him  personally  and  for  his 
administration,  a  moment  to  see 
whether  he  understood  why  he  was 
elected  by  the  American  people,  wheth- 
er he  was  ready  to  seize  the  moment 
and  lead  our  country.  He  passed  every 
test,  and  he  did  it  superbly.  He  showed 
us  with  the  force  and  confidence  of  his 
presentation  as  well  as  with  the  cre- 
ativity and  substance  of  his  program 
that  he  knows  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  turned  to  him  at  this  special 
hour  of  our  history  to  do  one  thing  par- 
ticularly, and  that  is  to  get  this  econ- 
omy moving  again. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  President 
Clinton  signaled  nothing  less  than  the 
dawning  of  a  new  economic  era  for  our 
country. 

I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment  or  two 
today  about  what  I  think  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  President's  plan;  that  is,  a 
dramatic  shift  in  Government  spend- 
ing, not  only  away  from  unrestrained 
spending,  unrestrained  growth  in  Gov- 
ernment spending,  but  in  many  ways  as 
significant  a  shift  from  consumption  to 
investment. 

That  change— it  is  a  real  change — of- 
fers the  most  genuine  promise  for  long- 
term  economic  growth,  creation  of 
new.  high-skilled,  high-wage  jobs,  and 
an  America  that  is  as  powerful  on  the 
global  economic  front  as  it  is  on  the 
global  military  front. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sentences  for  me  in  President 
Clinton's  speech  last  night  was  this 
one.  He  said: 

There's  no  recovery  worth  its  salt  that 
doesn't  put  the  American  people  back  to 
work. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  message,  and 
the  heart  of  the  hopes  of  the  American 
people.  And  President  Clinton  showed 
with  the  program  that  he  presented 
that  he  understands  that  message. 

The  investment  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  does  exactly  that.  It  will 
put  the  American  people  back  to  work, 
not  with  short-term,  quick-fix,  make- 
work  jobs,  but  with  tax  incentives  and 
brand  new  Government/business  part- 
nerships that  will  create  solid  jobs  that 
will  last  on  into  our  high-tech  manu- 
facturing future. 

The  President  outlined  a  seven-point 
technology  investment  program  that  I 
believe  will  fulfill  his  promise  to  create 
economic  growth  and  more  jobs.  As  the 
President  said,  our  great  hope  for  jobs 
is  in  the  private  sector,  not  the  public 
sector. 

And  in  his  technology  investment 
program,   he   has  created  a  bold  new 


partnership  between  Government  and 
business,  a  partnership  whose  aim  is  to 
make  sure  that  American  manufactur- 
ing is  kept  alive  and  grows,  and  that 
American  products  are  dominating 
markets  throughout  the  world;  that  we 
will  not  again  see  situations  which 
have  been  so  painful  for  us  in  our  re- 
cent past,  where  it  is  American  brain- 
power that  has  the  insights  and  creates 
the  breakthroughs  that  others  in  the 
world  take  and  commercialize. 

It  was  American  research  that  devel- 
oped the  technology  that  the  Japanese 
commercialized  for  the  fax  and  the 
VCR.  The  program  that  President  Clin- 
ton presented  to  the  Nation  last  night 
will  make  sure  that  that  does  not  hap- 
pen again.  Ideas  that  are  bom  here  in 
America  will  be  commercialized  here  in 
America,  and  products  will  be  produced 
here  in  America  with  jobs  that  are 
filled  by  Americans. 

The  seven-point  technology  program 
consists  of:  Investing  in  21st  century 
infrastructure,  full  funding  for  high- 
performance  computing  programs;  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  for  a 
high-skilled  work  force,  investments  in 
new  learning  technologies  and  expand- 
ing computer  networks  to  reach  more 
schools  and  libraries  across  the  Nation; 
investments  in  technology  programs 
which  will  empower  America's  small 
businesses;  refocusing  Federal  R&D 
programs  on  critical  technologies  that 
will  enhance  industrial  performance; 
focusing  America's  R&D  investment 
through  our  national  lab  technology 
programs;  creating  a  world  class  busi- 
ness environment  for  private-sector  in- 
vestment and  innovation  by  making 
the  R&D  tax  credit  permanent  and  by 
establishing  a  new  enterprise  tax  cred- 
it; and  finally,  guaranteeing  that  we 
will  maintain  U.S.  leadership  in  basic 
research  by  restoring  funding  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

This  is  not  a  series  of  commitments 
or  a  program  of  rhetoric.  The  President 
has  put  some  dollars  on  the  table,  $17 
billion  from  fiscal  year  1994  through 
fiscal  year  1998.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  going  to  look  back 
and  say  that  those  $17  billion  are  some 
of  the  best  invested  dollars  that  we 
have  ever  had  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  are  smart  dollars  that 
will  pay  us  back  many  times  over  by 
spurring  American  high-technology 
manufacturers  to  make  new  invest- 
ments and  new  products  and  create 
new  jobs. 

In  conjunction  with  the  President's 
seven  point  investment  plan  is  a  com- 
mitment to  lifelong  learning.  That  is 
an  important  facet  of  any  plan  to  lift 
our  economy,  because  without  highly 
educated  and  trained  workers,  we  can- 
not hope  to  compete  effectively  on  a 
global  scale.  The  President  wisely  pro- 
poses a  $37.8  billion  investment 
through  fiscal  year  1998  to  educate  and 
train  Americans  from  early  childhood 
through    adulthood.    Among    the    pro- 


grams are  $10.5  billion  for  worker 
training,  including  $1.2  billion  for  a 
Youth  Apprenticeship  Program. 

The  President  has  not  forgotten  in 
his  program  his  commitment  to  Ameri- 
ca's inner  cities  and  impoverished  rural 
areas  and  those  communities  that  have 
been  hard  hit  by  defense  cutbacks.  He 
has  budgeted  an  increase  of  over  $3  bil- 
lion in  new  investments  in  the  next  5 
years  on  such  programs  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration, 
which  provides  money  for  defense  in- 
dustry reinvestment  and  transition, 
and  enterprise  zones  to  bring  busi- 
nesses and  jobs  back  to  our  inner  cities 
and  poorer  rural  areas. 

Along  with  these  important  invest- 
ments and  direct  support  by  Govern- 
ment in  America's  economic  future, 
President  Clinton  outlined  a  series  of 
targeted  tax  cuts  for  businesses  which 
will  leverage  investment  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
small  business.  These  tax  cuts  will  help 
fire  the  engines  of  job  creation  since, 
as  all  of  us  know,  it  is  in  small  busi- 
ness that  most  of  the  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try are  created. 

The  President  recommended  a  tar- 
geted capital  gains  tax  reduction  that 
will  be  a  tremendous  boost  to  a  new 
generation  of  American  entrepreneurs 
who  have  a  bright  idea  they  dream  will 
make  them  rich,  but  need  the  capital 
to  develop.  The  small  business  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  incremental 
investment  tax  credit  are  other  clear 
indications  of  President  Clinton's  de- 
sire to  use  the  power  of  Government  to 
help  the  business  community  grow  and 
create  jobs. 

In  this  progrowth,  probusiness  plan, 
our  President  has  recognized  the  truth 
of  what  one  of  the  great  labor  leaders 
of  American  history,  Samuel  Gompers, 
once  said: 

The  worst  crime  agrainst  working  people  is 
a  company  which  fails  to  operate  at  a  profit. 
The  tax  incentives  President  Clinton 
outlined  in  his  speech  last  night  will 
help  thousands  of  American  companies 
make  profits,  and  that  means  they  will 
be  creating  and  protecting  jobs  for 
American  workers. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  finally  that 
some  of  us  in  this  Chamber  took  a  bit 
of  personal  pride  from  aspects  of  the 
President's  investment  and  incentive 
plan  which  he  announced  last  night. 
Many  portions  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram were  included  in  the  national 
economic  leadership  strategy,  which 
was  developed  by  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Policy  Committee, 
members  of  the  Senate  Democratic  Cir- 
cle, and  outlined  by  our  distinguished 
Senate  majority  leader  last  July. 

On  that  day,  candidate  Bill  Clinton 
announced  his  support  for  our  plan  last 
July,  and  as  President  last  night  he  has 
now  brought  this  support  to  reality. 

Now  it  is  our  turn.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  to  take  this  pro- 
gram— progrowth,      probusiness,      pro- 


jobs^and    realize    the    hopes    of    the 
American  people  by  passing  it  and  giv- 
ing them  a  better,  brighter  economic 
future. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Let  me  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his 
eloquent  statement.  As  someone  who 
has  worked  in  the  trenches  as  long  as 
he  has,  who  has  rolled  up  his  sleeves 
and  has  done  his  homework  and  par- 
ticipated in  this  process  so  aggres- 
sively for  so  long,  he  speaks  with  au- 
thority and  credibility.  I  appreciate 
very  much  his  contribution  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  is  en- 
gaged in  a  very  high-stakes  gamble, 
and  indeed  a  great  risk  in  trying  to  sal- 
vage this  Nation.  It  is  a  prodigious  act 
of  courage  on  his  part  because  cyni- 
cism has  been  rising  in  this  country  as 
never  before. 

People  have  given  up  hope.  They 
have  given  up  hope  economically.  They 
have  given  up  hope  of  actually  dealing 
with  all  of  the  problems  we  understand 
all  too  well,  problems  which  have 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very 
political  system  of  this  Nation,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  envy  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  in  danger. 

There  are  some  people,  such  as 
George  Kennan,  whom  I  admire  very 
much,  and  who  has  just  written  a  book 
called  "Around  the  Cragged  Hill",  in 
which  he  essentially  concludes — and  he 
will  probably  cringe  at  my  character- 
ization of  it — but  he  says  that  there  is 
a  good  possibility  that  our  political 
system  simply  cannot  deal  with  the 
situation  as  it  exists  today. 

And  then  there  is  a  great  philosopher 
with  an  8th  grade  education  whom  I  al- 
ways admired,  Eric  Hoffer.  the  famous 
stevedore  philosopher  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  one  time  said.  "Strong  gov- 
ernments and  free  societies  do  not 
mix."  In  the  history  of  this  country, 
the  people  have  never  allowed,  toler- 
ated, or  even  wanted  a  strong  govern- 
ment, except  in  unbelievable  crises. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  the  War  had  to 
be  fought,  was  accorded  total  support 
by  the  country  and  the  Congress. 
Woodrow  Wilson — to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
World  War  I— said.  "Wet  must  make  the 
world  safe  for  democralcy."  and  every- 
body said.  "Mr.  President,  take  it  and 
go  with  it." 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  on  two  occa- 
sions. No.  1.  during  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, when  Congress  threw  up  its  hands 
and  said,  "Mr.  President,  whatever  you 
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want,  send  it  to  us.  we  will  rubber 
stamp  it."  Thirty-five,  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  were  unem- 
ployed, hungry,  and  in  the  streets  with 
food  riots,  a  social  upheaval  threaten- 
ing the  very  social  fabric  of  the  Nation. 
And  then  World  War  II.  the  lend  lease 
bill  was  the  first  shot  across  the  bow 
saying.  "Mr.  President,  these  dictators 
are  loose  in  the  world.  Our  safety  is 
threatened.  You  have  to  do  some- 
thing." 

In  my  limited  knowledge  of  history, 
Mr.  President,  those  are  essentially  the 
times  when  this  country  has  allowed  a 
strong  government.  President  Clinton's 
very  bold  effort  to  salvage  this  Nation 
is  a  high-stakes  gamble,  because  never 
before  in  this  kind  of  an  environment, 
where  most  people  are  employed  and 
despite  the  problems  of  crime,  edu- 
cation, and  health  care,  and  the  deficit 
being  out  of  control,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  a  little  over  7  percent, 
most  people,  while  cynical  about  gov- 
ernment in  their  personal  lives,  are 
reasonably  fat  and  happy. 

So  to  suggest  that  they  are  going  to 
allow  this  President  a  program  which 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  boldest  programs 
ever  proposed  by  any  President  in 
peacetime,  and  at  a  time  when  we  were 
not  facing  an  economic  apocalypse,  if 
they  permit  him  to  do  this,  it  will  be  a 
remarkable,  therapeutic,  and  very 
healthy  thing. 

I  thought  after  18  years  here— par- 
ticularly after  the  last  12— that  I  would 
never  live  to  hear  a  State  of  the  Union 
Address  like  I  heard  last  night.  I  do  not 
say  this  as  a  fellow  Arkansan,  or  be- 
cause President  Clinton  and  I  have 
been  good  friends  all  of  these  years;  I 
say  it  because  he  captured  the  imagi- 
nation of  this  Nation  last  night,  and 
the  reason  is  because  he  offered  them 
hope. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  came  to  power 
and  told  the  American  people,  "Call 
your  Senator  and  urge  him  to  vote  for 
these  tax  cuts,"  well,  you  do  not  have 
to  lobby  people  to  vote  for  a  tax  cut. 
Who  does  not  want  to  support  a  tax 
cut?  Well,  it  just  so  happened  that  that 
particular  tax  cut  was  one  of  the  most 
profligate,  unbelievable,  irresponsible 
acts  ever  perpetrated  on  the  American 
public  by  Congress  or  the  President. 
We  were  told  then— and  it  resonated 
across  the  coffee  shops  of  America — 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch. 
I  remember,  Mr.  President,  the  night 
Ronald  Reagan  spoke  on  television  in 
September  of  1980  when  he  was  can- 
didate Reagan,  and  he  said,  "Jimmy 
Carter,  if  you  cannot  balance  the  budg- 
et, move  over  and  let  me  in,  because  I 
can."  That  is  essentially  why  the 
American  people  gravitated  to  him  in 
overwhelming  numbers. 

Well,  it  turns  out  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  free  lunch.  But  after 
having  been  told  that,  we  were  offered 
a  free  lunch  in  the  form  of  unbelievable 
tax  cuts  and  prodigious  spending  on  de- 


fense. Would  you  like  to  know,  Mr. 
President,  what  those  supply-side  tax 
cuts  add  up  to  as  of  this  moment — 
S2.550  trillion.  That  represents  about  80 
percent  of  the  deficit  Increases  from 
January  of  1981  until  today— $2,550  tril- 
lion is  what  the  supply-side  tax  cuts  of 
1981  have  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

So  it  is  certainly  no  mystery  as  to 
why  we  have  a  $4  trillion  debt.  To  the 
credit  of  some  Republican  Members  of 
this  body— and  I  applaud  them,  but  I 
will  not  call  their  names,  and  this  is 
secondhand  information — but  by  1982 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
thing  was  going  to  run  completely  out 
of  control,  they  went  to  the  White 
House  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  we 
have  overdone  this  thing."  So  we  had  a 
tax  increase  in  1982.  We  had  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  in  1983.  And,  in  short.  Mr. 
President,  from  1981  to  1992,  we  had 
roughly  14  tax  increases.  But  even 
when  you  subtract  those  tax  increases, 
including  the  1983  Social  Security  tax, 
the  supply-side  tax  cut  still  has  con- 
tributed 50  percent — 50  percent — to  the 
S3  trillion  additional  debt  we  have  in- 
curred since  1991.  So  then  when  it  be- 
came so  apparent  that  the  thing  was 
out  of  control,  the  President  began  to 
say,  "I  cannot  spend  any  money  that 
Congress  does  not  appropriate.  Do  not 
blame  me."  He  could  not  spend  a  dime 
he  did  not  put  his  name  on  either.  And 
then  they  said,  "Let  us  fix  it  with 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings."  Nothing 
happened.  So  then  the  President  said, 
"Just  give  me  the  line-item  veto,"  and, 
"If  I  only  had  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment." 

Mr.  President,  the  thing  that  was  so 
exhilarating  to  me  about  last  night's 
speech  was  that  the  only  thing  we  ever 
needed  was  a  President  with  enough 
courage  to  put  his  trust  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  American  people.  For  the 
first  time  in  recent  memory,  last  night 
we  saw  a  President  say  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  one  of  the  greatest  lines 
ever  uttered:  "We  can  no  longer  deny 
the  reality  of  our  condition."  And  what 
is  the  reality  of  our  condition?  It  is 
precisely  what  George  Kennan  said. 
This  political  system,  this  economic 
system,  everything  we  cherish  is  going 
right  down  the  tube,  if  we  do  not  put 
our  confidence  in  the  American  people 
and  ask  them  to  accept  basically  what 
the  President  said  last  night.  It  is  not 
perfect.  Some  of  the  proposed  cuts  he 
made  are  not  specific.  I  do  not  under- 
stand them  myseli.  And  the  people  who 
are  calling  me  say,  "Senator,  I  will 
support  this  on  one  condition:  that  you 
couple  the  tax  increases  with  the 
spending  cuts.  Make  sure  we  do  not  get 
the  tax  increases  and  then  the  spending 
cuts  disappear." 

I  am  going  to  do  my  very  best  not 
only  to  keep  faith  with  him  but  one  up 
the  President.  I  am  going  after  the 
super  collider,  the  space  station,  and 
SDI  and  all  the  same  things  I  went 
after  last  year,  because  there  are  still 
billions  left  on  the  table. 


I  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  a  little  bit 
later  this  afternoon  with  a  chart  I  have 
here  on  a  whole  host  of  amendments  I 
hope  to  offer. 

The  reason  the  President's  speech 
resonated  so  well  across  America  laist 
night  is  they  know  when  the  President 
says  I  am  going  to  raise  your  taxes  he 
is  not  trying  to  curry  your  favor;  he  is 
trying  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

So  he  concluded  last  night:  Summon 
up  your  courage,  men  and  women  of 
the  U.S.  Congress.  We  have  nothing 
more  to  lose  than  our  country. 

I  told  the  Presidential  am  always 
wary  of  people  saying  what  I  told  the 
President.  Incidentally,  it  was  unsolic- 
ited. He  did  not  ask  me.  I  said: 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  burden  you. 
You  already  know  It.  I  just  want  you  to 
know  there  are  other  people  who  know  it, 
too.  You  are  not  just  this  country's  last  best 
hope;  you  are  this  country's  last  hope. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  understands 
that  better  than  Bill  Clinton  does. 
That  speech  last  night  was  a  summa- 
tion of  it. 

Sum  up  your  courage,  men  and 
women  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  keep 
faith  in  the  American  people.  Imple- 
ment this  program  or  one  that  will  do 
as  much  or  more  than  he  requested. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas.  He  is 
known  as  an  eloquent  speaker  and 
friend  of  the  President.  His  common 
sense  and  wisdom  are  known  as  well. 
The  remarks  this  afternoon  certainly 
demonstrate  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
BiNGAMAN).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
you. 

I  simply  want  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  say- 
ing I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  last  night  did  an  absolutely 
super  job. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  facing  three 
fundamental  problems.  One  is  the  defi- 
cit and  that  is  a  horrendous  thing. 

I  saw  Hobart  Rowan's  column  the 
other  day  in  the  Washington  Post  when 
he  said  the  deficit  is  worse  than  we 
thought.  Let  me  tell  you  it  is  worse 
than  even  his  column  reflects. 

The  second  area  is  the  area  of  edu- 
cation which  the  Presiding  Officer. 
Senator  Bingaman,  here  from  New 
Mexico  has  done  so  much  on. 
And  the  third  area  is  health  care. 
Let  me  just  talk  about  the  deficit  for 
a  moment. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  report  of 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  decade  of  the  eighties,  because  of 
our  lack  of  savings  cost  us  5  i)ercent  in 
growth  in  GNP,  almost  all  of  that  be- 
cause of  the  Federal  deficit.  One  per- 
cent, according  to  CBO,  is  650,000  jobs. 
That  means  the  deficit  in  the  last  dec- 
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ade  cost  us  3"^  million  jobs.  I  cannot     which  I  have  been  trying  to  fight  for  as    the  plain  truth,  that  if  we  do  not  get 
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South  Dakota  or  in  Oklahoma,  or  in 
Arkansas  or  in  Louisiana.  But  they  are 
there  in  each  of  our  States. 

We  have  to  get  hold  of  things.  And 
let  me  just  add  without  this  package, 
and  I  know  it  is  not  pleasant,  but  we 
are  facing  up  to  some  reality,  without 
this  package,  according  to  CBO  in  the 
latest  figures  that  just  came  out  2  days 
ago,  without  this  package  in  fiscal  year 
1993,  assuming  rates  do  not  go  up, 
which  is  a  pretty  major  assumption,  we 
face  a  deficit  of  $639  billion. 

Now  the  bad  news  is  even  with  what 
we  are  doing,  the  reality  is  this  just 
has  to  be  the  first  step  and  it  is  why 
frankly  we  need  the  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced  budg- 
et which  I  am  pleased  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  are  supp)orting. 

With  this  package  that  $639  billion 
for  the  year,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  back  here,  with 
that  package,  it  drops  down  in  fiscal 
year  2003  to  $422  billion.  Assuming  you 
have   health   reform   that  $422   billion 


student  loans  then  they  do  on  car  loans 
in  this  country — believe  it  or  not — the 
banks  are  opposed  to  this  and  an  orga- 
nization we  created,  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association,  Sallie  Mae,  is 
out  opposed  to  it.  Why  should  this 
group  that  is  supposed  to  help  students 
be  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  what  the 
salary  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
Sallie  Mae  was  2  years  ago?  I  do  not 
know  the  figures  for  last  year.  My  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this,  too.  The  1991  salary  of  the 
CEO  of  Sallie  Mae  was  $2.1  million.  The 
No.  5  executive  in  that  organization 
made  $547,000.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  makes  $200,000.  And  this 
is  for  guaranteed  bonds.  I  can  take  al- 
most any  one  of  these  pages  here  and 
make  them  CEO  and  they  can  make 
money  when  you  have  guaranteed 
bonds.  You  have  a  no-lose  situation. 

So  when  you  hear  Sallie  Mae  lobby- 
ing against  this,  just  keep  in  mind  they 
are  interested  in  their  own  very,  very 
smug  financial  shop,  and  the  President 


They  will  destroy  the  leadership  role  of 
this  country. 

How  can  a  nation  lead  the  world  or 
have  an  influence  beyond  its  borders, 
or  even  within  its  borders,  for  the  good 
of  its  own  people  if  we  allow  our  debt 
to  become  so  large  that  we  are  soon 
consuming  almost  half  of  the  entire 
Federal  budget  to  pay  the  interest  on 
that  debt? 

The  President  said  last  night  that  by 
the  end  of  this  decade,  if  we  have  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  rate  of  the  debt 
that  we  have  had  for  the  past  decade, 
we  will  be  over  20  percent  of  all  our  na- 
tional budget  just  to  pay  interest  by 
the  end  of  the  decade  and  within  20 
years  we  will  be  above  40  percent,  ap- 
proaching half. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  way  that  a 
country  any  more  than  a  family  can 
live  that  way.  By  living  beyond  our 
means  we  steal  from  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren.  We  are  diminishing 
their  heritage.  We  are  diminishing 
their  opportunity. 

I  have  been  now  in  this  Senate  for  15 
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means  is  even  with  this  package,  we 
are  just  barely  standing  still. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  This  package  has  to  be 
the  first  step,  but  it  is  a  gigantic  step. 
It  is  a  reversal  of  what  we  have  been 
doing. 

My  colleagues  have  heard  me  talk 
about  the  deficit.  I  remember  going 
into  the  office  of  Senator  Dale  Bump- 
ers trying  to  convince  him  to  be  for  a 
balanced  budget  amendment,  which 
think  is  essential  to  force  us  to  do 
what  we  need  to  do.  But  if  you  take  a 
look  at  those  figures,  and  then  you 
take  a  look  at  the  GAO  report  which 
says  if  we  continue  down  the  present 
trend  we  are  going  to  have  a  continu- 
ing decline  in  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  people,  but  if  by  the  year  2001, 
which  they  pick,  we  balance  the  budget 
then  by  the  year  2020  in  real  terms, 
that  is  in  inflation-adjusted  terms,  we 
will  have  an  increase  in  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  30  percent  per  capita  in  our 
country. 

What  Bill  Clinton  is  asking  us  to  do 
is  to  build  for  our  future  so  that  these 
fine  pages  here  whose  average  age  is 
what — 15,  16;  they  are  nodding— what- 
ever it  is— 15  or  16  years  old,  so  they 


age  to  say  we  are  going  to  have  to 
break  up  that  little  shop  and  do  what 
we  should  for  the  students  of  this  Na- 
tion and  I  applaud  him  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  about  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  no  one  knows  the 
deficit  and  unemployment  issue  more 
than  he  does.  He  speaks  with  elo- 
quence, and  I  am  grateful  for  his  par- 
ticipation this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  colleague  from  South  Dakota  and 


wanted  to  make  a  difference  for  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  people 
that  sent  me  here.  I  did  not  come  here 
to  preside  over  the  decline  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  seen  year  by  year 
by  year  with  acceleration  for  the  past 
of  15  years. 

We  have  seen  our  productivity  de- 
cline. We  have  seen  the  available  cai>- 
ital  for  American  businesses  to  create 
jobs  zapped  by  our  own  Government's 
insatiable  appetite  to  take  more  and 
more  of  the  capital  markets  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt  we  piled  up. 

In  1980,  this  country  had  a  $1  trillion 
national  debt.  Today,  we  have  a  $4  tril- 
lion national  debt,  just  12  years  later, 
equal  to  virtually  half  of  the  entire 
gross  domestic  product  of  this  entire 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  told  the  American 


the  colleague  from  Hlinois  for  the  re-  people  the  truth.  They  understand  it. 
marks  which  he  has  just  made,  very  in-  They  heard  him.  And  that  is  why  the 
sightful  remarks,  and  I  associate  my-    people  have  responded  as  favorably  as 


self  with  those  remarks 

Mr.  President,  I  was  elated  to  hear 
the  President  of  the  United  States  last 
night  speak  to  the  joint  session.  This  is 
the  15th  year  that  I  have  been  privi 


they  have. 

And.  Mr.  President,  he  challenged  us 
in  that  address.  He  said:  "I  am  willing 
to  take  responsibility— I  do  not  care 
who  gets  the  credit — I  am  willing  to 


have  a  bright  future  and  so  that  my  3-     leged  to  go  to  the  House  Chamber  for    take  responsibility  to  step  up  to  ask 


year-old  granddaughter  has  a  bright  fu- 
ture. 

Frankly,  it  is  just  essential  that  we 
face  this. 

And  then  in  the  area  of  health  care, 
he  spelled  it  out.  We  have  to  do  better. 

In  the  field  of  education  we  have  to 
do  what  he  has  suggested,  and  let  me 
just  add  we  are  going  to  be  facing  pow- 
erful voices  against  this  and  a  good  il- 
lustration is  the  direct  loan  program 
which  I  am  pleased  they  have  endorsed 


such  a  joint  session  at  the  time  of  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  and  in  my 
opinion  that  was  the  best  message 
given  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States  in  any  of  those  15  years  that  I 
have  been  attending  those  events. 

It  was  the  best  message,  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States  spoke 
directly  and  honestly  to  the  American 


for  sacrifice  from  all  of  our  people  to 
get  these  budget  deficits  under  con- 
trol." 

And  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  utter  the  same  words.  We 
must  take  responsibility  with  the 
President  to  get  the  job  done.  This  is 
not  time  for  partisan  bickering. 

During  the  time  that  I  have  sewed 


people.  He  did  not  fudge.  He  did  not  use  here,  I  have  gone  out  of  my  way,  I  t^ve 
political  rhetoric.  He  stepped  up  to  the  extended  myself  to  support  President 
truth  and  he  told  the  American  people    Reagan    and    President    Bush    when    I 
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thought  they  were  right,  even  though 
they  happen  to  be  of  the  other  political 
party.  Sometimes  I  have  even  been 
criticized  in  my  own  party  because  I 
tried  to  reach  out  in  a  bipartisan  way. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  when  we  have  a 
President  who  has  come  before  us  and 
told  us  the  truth  and  told  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  they  know  to  be  the 
truth:  "That  there  is  no  way  to  balance 
the  budget  when  you  are  in  deficit  un- 
less you  get  your  income  up  and  your 
spending  down,  and  through  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  you  get  the  job  done. 
And  that  it  is  not  painless." 

We  have  had  enough  political  pablum 
and  false  rhetoric.  It  is  time  for  the 
truth,  and  it  is  not  time  for  partisan- 
ship. It  is  time  for  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  join  those  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  all  of  us  to- 
gether to  have  the  courage  to  meet  our 
responsibilities  as  Members  of  this 
Congress. 

I  along  with  others  undoubtedly  will 
suggest  some  changes  in  the  course  of 
the  legislative  process  in  this  package. 
I  would  be  the  first  to  say  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely perfect. 

But  I  think  I,  eis  a  individual  Sen- 
ator, and  all  of  my  other  99  colleagues 
have  a  responsibility  that  if  we  make 
changes  in  this  package,  we  make  them 
in  a  way  that  it  will  still  allow  us  to 
meet  those  deficit  reduction  targets.  If 
I  want  to  take  away  a  little  revenue 
here,  I  need  to  put  a  little  back  some- 
where else.  If  I  want  to  cut  a  little  less 
in  this  area,  I  have  to  be  able  to  cut  a 
little  more  in  another  area,  so  we  can 
still  reduce  the  deficit  by  $500  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  as  the  President 
hats  suggested. 

We  must  measure  up.  The  time  has 
come.  We  do  not  have  any  time  left  to 
wait  if  we  care  about  what  we  are 
going  to  hand  on  to  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren. 

I  have  waited  for  15  long  years  to 
have  a  President  of  the  United  States 
tell  the  American  people  the  truth,  to 
have  enough  confidence  in  our  own  peo- 
ple, in  their  patriotism,  in  their  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice,  in  their  desire  to 
get  back  to  their  country  to  tell  people 
the  truth;  that  sacrifice  is  required; 
that  you  cannot  have  something  for 
nothing;  that  if  we  love  our  country 
enough  and  our  children  enough,  we 
ought  to  be  willing  to  do  something 
about  it. 

We  have  that  chance.  We  heard  that 
message.  We  must  not  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  but  one 
piece  of  advice  for  our  President.  There 
were  some  discussions  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  will  be  first  asked  to  vote  on  a 
stimulus  package  of  new  programs  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  to  create 
jobs.  I  am  not  opposed  to  that  program. 
There  are  many  elements  in  that  pro- 
gram that  I  think  have  great  merit. 

But  I  would  put  up  this  warning  flag. 
If  we  vote  on  the  new  programs  and  the 


new  spending — which  will  be  very  popu- 
lar first^-and  save  the  deficit  reduction 
package  for  later,  we  will  greatly  di- 
minish the  chances  of  that  deficit  re- 
duction package  ever  passing. 

It  is  like  saying  we  are  going  to  sepa- 
rate the  package  into  two  spoonfuls — a 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  a  spoonful  of 
medicine — and  we  going  to  let  the  peo- 
ple take  the  sugar  first. 

Any  parent  knows  that  you  do  not 
say  to  the  child  you  can  eat  your  des- 
sert now  and  your  spinach  later.  You 
say,  eat  your  spinach  and  there  is  a 
chance  of  getting  the  dessert. 

I  wish  that  I  could  say  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  so  respon- 
sible and  so  mature  that  we  do  not 
need  to  be  treated  that  way.  The  record 
speaks  otherwise. 

Go  back  to  the  early  1980's.  We  rap- 
idly passed  those  popular  tax  cuts,  but 
we  never  got  around  to  passing  the 
spending  cuts,  so  the  deficit  went  out 
of  control. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  allow  the  Congress  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  popular 
new  spending  programs  first  and  put 
off  until  later  what  we  need  to  do  in 
terms  of  sacrifice  to  get  the  budget 
deficits  under  control. 

Yes,  there  is  a  legitimate  need  for 
more  jobs  and  a  stimulus  to  our  econ- 
omy. But  the  greatest  emergency  fac- 
ing this  country  is  that  the  budget 
deficits  are  going  to  destroy  our  future. 
That  is  the  emergency.  That  is  what, 
we  must  need  to  act  upon.  The  real 
emergency  is  what  the  budget  deficits 
are  doing  to  this  country.  Let  us  act  on 
that  now. 

Every  week,  every  month  that  we 
wait  to  pass  meaningful  legislation,  a 
package  to  reduce  the  budget  deficits 
of  this  country,  will  decrease  the 
chances  of  its  passage.  Every  week, 
every  month  that  we  wait,  we  give  the 
special  interest  groups  and  the  lobby- 
ists and  others  a  chance  to  organize 
and  to  appeal  to  the  self-interest,  the 
selfish  instincts  of  their  various  con- 
stituencies. 

Instead,  let  us  act  boldly.  Let  us  fol- 
low the  President's  challenge  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  best  instincts  of  Ameri- 
cans— their  love  of  country,  their  con- 
cern for  the  next  generation,  the  re- 
building of  the  economic  strength  of 
this  country. 

You  can  use  the  budget  resolution  as 
a  mechanism  and  simply  speed  up,  ear- 
lier in  the  year,  the  adoption  of  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  and  include  the  stimu- 
lus package  in  the  reconciliation  bill. 

Let  us  do  it  all  and  let  us  do  it  all  by 
late  spring.  It  is  not  going  to  be  easier 
to  pass  deficit  reduction  in  September 
or  October  or  November  than  it  will  be 
in  April  or  May. 

Let  us  do  our  work.  Let  us  stay  here 
long  hours,  if  it  is  necessary.  Let  us 
cancel  our  recesses.  Let  us  do  away 
with  leaving  on  Friday  mornings  and 
not  coming  back  until  Tuesday  morn- 


ings. Let  us  just  stay  here  and  do  the 
work.  And  let  us  show  the  American 
people  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
live  up  to  that  challenge  that  the 
President  has  so  wisely  and  coura- 
geously given  us  last  night. 
Mr.  DASCHLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  He  speaks  with  conviction. 
I  appreciate  his  strong  statement.  He 
talks  to  all  of  us  about  the  tougher  de- 
cisions we  must  face.  And  he  does  so 
with  the  knowledge  that  many  of  us 
a^ree  wholeheartedly  with  his  com- 
ments about  the  need  for  bipartisan- 
ship, and  about  facing  these  decisions, 
not  as  Republicans  or  Democrats,  but 
as  Senators  challenged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility that  we  must  face. 
I  thank  him  for  his  contribution. 
I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  First,  let  me  add  my 
commendation  to  my  old  friend  from 
Oklahoma.  I  agree  with  his  points.  His 
eloquence  I  cannot  match,  but  at  leaist 
I  can  agree  with  his  points. 

Let  me  just  say  that  some  of  them,  I 
hope,  will  have  great  appeal  across  this 
aisle:  His  appeal  to  bipartisanship,  his 
appeal  to  patriotism,  his  appeal  to 
those  of  us  that  might  seek  to  improve 
this  package  to  put  in  some  spending 
cuts  for  every  spending  cut  that  we 
seek  to  remove.  Force  those  of  us  who 
oppose  the  package  to  offer  alter- 
natives. 

As  always,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  eloquent  and  powerful.  And  he 
surpassed  himself  here  today. 


WE  MUST  GET  OUT  OF  THE 
DEFICIT  DITCH 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  President  last  night 
gave  us  a  road  map.  He  gave  us  an  out- 
line. It  was  an  eloquent  statement  of 
what  we  must  do. 

For  12  years,  we  have  dug  ourselves 
into  a  deficit  ditch.  The  question  is  not 
who  dug  us  into  that  ditch.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  figure  out  whether  it  was 
mainly  the  majority  of  the  Congress 
that  went  along  with  two  Presidents, 
or  whether  it  was  mainly  two  Presi- 
dents who  did  not  lead. 

What  we  know  is,  we  are  in  a  deficit 
ditch  and  there  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around  and  we  have  to  get  ourselves 
out  of  that  deficit  ditch. 

So  this  is  not  the  time  to  write  the 
history  of  the  last  12  years.  It  is  the 
time  to  make  history  for  the  next  dec- 
ade and  into  the  next  century. 

There  are  few  realists  that  I  know  of 
who  believe  that  we  can  address  this 
deficit  just  by  cutting  spending  with- 
out increasing  revenues  at  the  same 
time.  There  are  some  who  say  it,  but  I 


know  of  few  people,  who  are  realistic 
and  pragmatic,  who  have  given  us  spe- 
cific proposals  for  reducing  this  deficit 
significantly  only  by  spending  cuts 
without  any  revenues. 

The  reality  is  that  we  have  to  do 
both,  and  none  of  it  is  painless.  But  the 
President  captured  the  feeling  of  the 
public  last  night  in  many  of  his  state- 
ments. But  perhaps  best  in  this  state- 
ment when  he  said,  "The  time  has 
come  for  the  blame  to  end.  I  did  not 
seek  this  office  to  place  blame.  I  come 
here  to  accept  responsibility.  And  I 
want  you  to  accept  responsibility  with 
me.  And  if  we  do  right  by  this  country. 
I  do  not  care  who  gets  the  credit  for 
it." 

That  is  what  the  public  wanted  to 
hear  from  our  President  and  that  is 
what  the  public  wants  to  see  in  us,  that 
we  can  rise  to  that  responsibility  and 
to  that  occasion. 

As  I  said,  the  cuts  in  the  spending 
programs  which  the  President  pro- 
posed, or  cuts  in  programs  that  we  cut 
as  a  substitute  for  the  ones  that  he  pro- 
posed, are  not  going  to  be  painless 
cuts.  They  are  not  painless,  they  are 
just  necessary. 

On  the  revenue  side,  the  increases  in 
taxes  are  not  going  to  be  painless. 
They  are  just  going  to  be  necessary. 
The  President  fairly  and  appropriately 
says  that  most  of  the  new  revenue 
must  come  from  the  group,  and  the 
only  group  among  us.  that  did  well  in 
the  eighties,  that  increased  its  after- 
tax income  in  real  terms— after  taxes 
and  after  inflation.  Only  the  top  10  per- 
cent of  America  increased  their  real  in- 
come during  the  1980's.  So  it  is  fair, 
and  it  is  appropriate,  and  it  is  just  that 
same  group  bear  the  major  responsibil- 
ity on  the  revenue  side.  And  the  Presi- 
dent has  placed  it  there. 

There  are  going  to  be  arguments  as 
to  whether  the  breaking  points  are 
$180,000  or  more  on  the  income  tax  and 
whether  or  not  on  the  energy  tax  it  is 
$30,000  or  $50,000,  and  we  should  and  we 
must  analyze  that  for  the  American 
people.  But  however  it  comes  out,  it 
seems  clear  from  this  outline  last  night 
that  the  majority  of  the  revenue  in- 
cresises  are  coming  from  upper-income 
people.  And  that  is  as  it  should  be  be- 
cause that  is  a  group,  again,  that  got 
the  lion's  share  of  the  benefits  during 
the  last  decade. 

The  President  called  upon  us  to 
worry,  not  just  about  me,  but  about  us; 
and  to  worry  about  our  kids.  Frankly, 
I  slept  better  last  night  because  I  felt 
the  future  for  our  children— my  chil- 
dren and  yours— was  a  little  better  as- 
sured because  we  have  a  President  who 
is  looking  reality  in  the  face  and  tell- 
ing Americans  he  will  accept  respon- 
sibility, he  will  take  the  cards  that 
have  been  dealt  him  and  he  will  do  the 
best  he  can  with  them— to  energize  this 
economy,  to  invest  in  our  future.  And 
that  requires  the  significant  deficit  re- 
duction that  so  many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  have  been  talking  about. 


He  did  it  one  other  way.  He  not  only 
gave  us  the  substance,  the  road  map. 
he  gave  us  a  process  which  is  honest. 
Every  one  of  us  is  sick  of  the  baloney 
in  these  annual  budgets.  Putting  aside 
who  put  it  there,  who  kept  it  there, 
who  acquiesced  in  it.  who  allowed  it  to 
stay  there— I  think  all  of  us.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  are  sick  of  the 
phony  figures  that  have  i)ermeated 
these  annual  budgets;  that  have  al- 
lowed us  to  get  through  the  year  to 
meet  budget  law  requirements,  but 
then  after  the  toll  was  taken  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  we  knew  the  deficits  were 
far.  far  higher  than  the  ones  we  had 
projected. 

So  I  am  glad  we  had  some  honesty  in 
budgeting  last  night  as  well.  I  com- 
mend either  this  program,  or  an  alter- 
native to  this  program,  but  in  the  same 
real  deficit  cutting  terms,  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  commend  the  President  and  I 
commend  his  program  for  our  consider- 
ation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Let  me  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan.  No 
one  in  this  body  enjoys  greater  respect 
from  all  of  his  colleagues  for  his 
thoughtful  approach.  His  remarks  this 
afternoon  are  very  deeply  appreciated. 
I  thank  him. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains in  the  first  hour  allotted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  whatever  time 
remaining  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
the  remaining  7  minutes  and  47  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments in  the  time  remaining. 

I  feel  that  last  night,  for  the  first 
time  in  several  decades,  a  President 
challenged  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  to 
confront  the  truth  about  our  economic 
problems  and  the  budget  deficit.  In- 
stead of  being  told  the  state  of  the 
Union  is  absolutely  rosy,  the  President 
told  us  what  the  state  of  the  Union  ac- 
tually is.  We  have  to  be  courageous  to 
answer  the  challenge  to  confront  those 
problems. 

Not  since  the  days  of  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt has  the  Nation  faced  such  eco- 
nomic challenges.  The  President  ac- 
knowledged those  challenges  last 
night.  He  laid  out  an  aggressive  plan  to 
rescue  our  children  and  grandchildren 
from  the  borrow-and-spend  policies  of 
the  1980's. 

For  over  a  decade  now  we  have  lived 
for  the  day.  Last  night  the  President 
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asked  us  to  seize  the  day;  to  leave  be- 
hind the  special-interest-blame-game 
politics  that  have  crippled  our  ability 
to  act  as  our  economy  has  atrophied. 

We  face  an  economic  battle  on  sev- 
eral fronts:  The  recent  recession  and 
the  painfully  slow  recovery,  the  long- 
term  stagnation  in  economics  and  pro- 
ductivity growth,  and  the  colossal  defi- 
cit. The  President  has  offered  us  a 
tough  but  fair  program  to  attack  this 
crisis. 

The  Clinton  agenda  offers  hope.  For 
years  I  have  worked  so  all  children  who 
qualify  have  access  to  Head  Start;  so 
poor  pregrnant  women  and  their  chil- 
dren have  access  to  the  WIC  Program. 
The  Clinton  program  calls  for  wholly 
funding  these  programs  and  I  applaud 
him  for  it. 

This  program  calls  for  rebuilding 
America,  especially  rural  America, 
where  thousands  of  jobs  will  be  created 
to  help  the  small  towns  left  behind  by 
the  1980'8.  It  completes  much  of  my 
own  rural  jobs  bill  and  I  applaud  him 
for  that. 

President  Clinton  has  spoken  for  se- 
rious reform.  For  100,000  job  cuts  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  For  a  crackdown 
on  the  waste  and  inefficiency  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  For  long 
overdue  means  testing  for  farm  pro- 
gram benefits,  a  streamlining  of  the 
USD  A,  and  a  reform  in  the  crop  insur- 
ance policy. 

We  are  going  to  hear  the  naysayers 
and  special  interest  lobbyists  crying 
foul.  The  fact  is.  while  we  have  been  in 
a  technical  recovery  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  jobs  have  not  returned.  Ask 
Vermonters  who  are  unemployed,  or 
only  partially  employed,  if  they  really 
see  a  recovery  taking  place  yet.  The 
Clinton  stimulus  package  creates  jobs 
now  by  investing  in  programs  that  will 
enhance  our  future  productivity  and 
growth. 

The  taxes  the  President  has  asked  us 
to  pay  are  fair.  Those  who  benefited 
from  the  tax  cuts  that  added  over  $1 
trillion  to  our  Federal  debt  in  the 
1980's  will  pay  the  lion's  share.  The 
middle-income  will  also  chip  in,  mainly 
through  energy  taxes.  Some  call  it  tax- 
and-spend.  I  call  it  pay-as-you-go.  It  is 
certainly  better  than  borrow-and- 
spend. 

The  Clinton  plan  makes  long-overdue 
cuts  in  nuclear  programs  and  in  foreign 
aid.  It  strengthens  child  support  en- 
forcement. It  demands  that  those  who 
profit  from  the  use  of  public  lands  pay 
their  fair  share.  It  calls  for  restraint  on 
Medicare  cost  increases. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
administration  on  these  cuts,  and  look 
for  additional  cuts.  Let  us  cut  the 
spending  on  the  superconducting  super 
collider.  I  understand  public  works  pro- 
grams, even  useless  public  works  pro- 
grams, but  even  by  Texas  standards 
this  one  is  a  bit  too  large. 

Let  us  also  cut  the  space  station. 
Maybe  we  need  the  space  station  be- 
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cause  it  is  the  only  place  high  enough 
up  to  look  at  the  size  of  the  deficit. 

Interestingly  enough,  Mr.  President. 
I  come  from  a  State  that  has  only 
voted  twice  in  its  history  for  a  Demo- 
crat for  the  Presidency.  It  has  only 
elected  one  person  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  the  Democratic  Party.  The  calls 
coming  into  my  office  have  been  over- 
whelmingly supportive  of  the  Presi- 
dent's package.  We  Vermonters  are  a 
fiscally  responsible  people.  We  realize 
the  challenges  that  lie  before  us  in  our 
slow-growth  economy.  We  Vermonters 
understand  the  logic  of  the  Clinton 
plan. 

Frankly,  the  people  who  called  my 
office  today  from  the  State  of  Vermont 
tell  me  they  appreciate  hearing  the 
truth  from  their  President.  Many  of 
the  things  they  wish  they  would  never 
have  to  hear,  but  they  know  they  were 
hearing  the  truth,  and  that  gives  them 
hope.  And  if  the  Congress  can  put  aside 
the  gridlock  that  can  be  blamed  on 
both  parties,  we  might  be  able  to  use 
the  truth  we  heard  last  night  to  solve 
the  problems  we  face.  Not  just  for  us, 
Mr.  President,  but  for  our  children  and 
our  children's  children. 

Many  times  I  have  said  on  the  floor 
of  this  body  that  my  children  will  live 
most  of  their  lives  in  the  next  century. 
What  we  are  planning  for  is  not  a  cen- 
tury that  sees  the  demise  of  our  great 
country,  but  a  century  that  recognizes 
the  enormous  potential  that  we  still 
have  as  a  nation. 

The  President  had  the  courage  to  tell 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
what  must  be  done.  We  ought  to  sweep 
aside  the  howls  we  will  hear  from  the 
special  interests  on  the  left  and  the 
right.  We  know  what  we  have  to  do. 
The  American  people  especially  know 
what  we  have  to  do.  It  is  now  time  to 
get  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  one  further 
thing.  There  will  be  debate  on  this 
package,  between  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, between  Democrats  and 
Democrats,  between  Republicans  and 
Republicans.  That  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 
I  hope  all  Americans  understand  that. 
It  is  the  way  it  should  be,  it  is  the  way 
it  always  has  been,  it  is  what  makes  us 
great  as  a  democracy. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Ms.  MEKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate President  Clinton  for  his  ad- 
dress last  night.  He  has  given  us  a  plan 
to  generate  jobs,  generate  opportunity, 
and  lower  the  deficit. 

President  Clinton  and  I  were  elected 
last  fall  to  bring  about  change,  not  de- 
fend the  status  quo.  His  proposals  pro- 
vide us  with  an  opportunity  to  change 
the  course  of  our  Government,  change 
our  economy,  and  change  America. 

President  Clinton  has  given  us 
straight  talk  and  truth  in  numbers.  He 
has  squarely  faced  the  challenges  that 
confront  our  Nation,  and  he  has  given 
us  a  plan  for  action. 


He  has  enlisted  us  all  in  the  fight  for 
America's  future. 

And  he  was  given  us  a  plan  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  which  relies  upon  four 
tools:  Economic  growth,  health  insur- 
ance and  health  care  reform,  spending 
cuts  and  revenue  increases. 

If  we  oppose  any  piece  of  the  pack- 
age, we  have  a  duty  to  suggest  a  re- 
sponsible alternative. 

I  know  that  for  my  Federal  employee 
constituents,  the  pay  reductions  pro- 
posed by  President  Clinton  are  tough 
tonic,  and  I  want  to  look  for  alter- 
natives. Federal  employees  are  middle- 
class,  hard-working  Americans,  too. 

And  as  the  Chair  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  will  carefully  review 
the  entire  package  for  its  effect  upon 
America's  seniors,  including  changes  to 
Social  Security,  Medicare  and  the  im- 
pact of  an  energy  tax. 

But  this  Senator  will  not  be  a  road- 
block to  progress.  I  will  not  defend  the 
status  quo.  I  am  ready  to  roll  up  my 
sleeves  and  work  for  change. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  to 
create  jobs  today  and  jobs  tomorrow, 
to  rebuild  our  infrastructure,  and  pro- 
vide "good  guy  bonus"  tax  credits  for 
businesses  who  invest  in  the  future. 

He  has  proposed  to  help  business  get 
access  to  the  latest  technologies,  and 
train  our  workers  for  the  jobs  of  to- 
morrow. 

He  is  determined  to  reform  health  in- 
surance and  health  care,  so  American 
families  do  not  have  to  choose  between 
paying  the  rent  and  paying  for  life-sav- 
ing treatment. 

He  has  issued  a  call  for  America's 
young  people  to  sign  up  for  national 
service,  to  provide  help  to  those  who 
practice  self-help.  This  means  a  young 
engineer  at  the  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  can  work  off  her  student  debts 
by  tutoring  middle-schoolers  on  Satur- 
days. In  this  way  our  next  generation 
of  scientists  and  engineers  can  inspire 
and  be  inspired. 

He  wants  to  immunize  every  Amer- 
ican child  against  infectious  diseases 
before  they  strike. 

And  he  has  called  for  welfare  reform, 
to  make  sure  our  Government  helps 
those  who  practice  self-help  so  that 
welfare  is  not  a  way  of  life,  but  a  way 
to  a  better  life. 

So  today  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  it  is 
time  to  end  the  gridlock  and  the  dead- 
lock. 

For  the  first  time  in  12  years,  we 
have  a  plan  to  create  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  the  deficit  that  is  hon- 
est, specific,  realistic  and  realizable. 

This  plan  is  consistent  with  the  val- 
ues of  our  people.  It  will  reward  hard 
work  and  give  the  middle  class  a 
chance  for  upward  mobility. 

And  there  will  be  some  pain.  But  the 
President  has  worked  to  see  that  those 
who  can  best  afford  it  will  bear  the  big- 
gest burden. 

He  has  started  by  cutting  his  own 
staff  at  the  White  House.  And  we  in 


Congress  will  follow  his  lead  and  cut 
our  own  staff,  our  own  perks,  and  the 
franked  mail  we  use. 

We  will  attack  waste  in  Government, 
eliminate  frivolous  boards  and  commis- 
sions and  get  tough  on  contractor 
fraud  and  abuse. 

We  will  go  after  foreign  corporations 
that  have  not  played  fair  when  it 
comes  to  paying  taxes  on  the  profits 
they  make  in  this  country. 

We  will  take  away  tax  incentives  for 
companies  to  move  American  jobs  off- 
shore, and  the  deduction  that  pays  for 
the  Gucci  shoe  crowd  that  lobbies  us 
here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  is  time  for  us  now  to  rise  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  challenge. 

Our  constituents  believe  that  when 
all  is  said  and  done  in  Congress,  a  lot 
more  gets  said  than  gets  done.  It  is 
time  for  us  now  to  act,  to  restore  their 
faith  and  trust  in  their  institutions  of 
government. 

The  days  of  drift  and  decline  are 
over.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  create 
a  bright  future  for  our  country,  if  we 
act. 

And  when  we  do,  we  will  have  kept 
faith  with  the  people  at  home  who 
voted  for  change. 

Mr.  President,  a  new  milennium  is  on 
its  way.  A  new  era  is  about  to  be  bom. 
And  when  that  new  century  begins, 
only  7  years  from  now,  I  want  to  be 
able  to  look  back  and  know  that  we  in 
this  Congress  acted  to  ensure  a  strong 
and  growing  economy,  a  Federal  debt 
that  is  under  control,  health  care  that 
is  accessible  and  affordable  for  all  our 
citizens,  and  an  opportunity  to  recre- 
ate the  ethic  of  service  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities,  where  young 
Americans  give  back  something  for 
what  they  get. 

When  that  day  comes,  we  will  know 
that  we  have  done  the  job  we  were 
elected  to  do. 

I  congratulate  the  President  and  I 
challenge  my  colleagues.  Let  us  work 
together  and  get  the  job  done. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION  SPENDING  CUTS 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  elements  of  President  Clin- 
ton's economic  plan  that  I  can  and  will 
strongly  support.  He  has  proposed  the 
largest  deficit  reduction  package  in 
history,  and  has  given  us  the  long- 
awaited  leadership  needed  to  get  this 
economy  moving  again  and  to  restore 
its  economic  strength.  The  President 
has  done  an  excellent  job  of  putting  to- 
gether an  economic  plan  that  begins  to 
deal  seriously  with  the  Federal  deficit. 

I  do  think  that  Congress  should  find 
and  advance  even  further  spending 
cuts.  I  accept  President  Clinton's  chal- 
lenge last  night  that  those  who  think 
there  should  be  further  cuts  in  Federal 
spending  should  be  specific,  as  he  has 
been,  about  where  those  cuts  should  be 
made. 


I  have  developed  an  82-point  plan  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  and  I  was  de- 
lighted to  see  that  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  my  plan  were  included  in 
President  Clinton's  spending  reduction 
list. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  White 
House  actually  had  a  copy  of  my  82- 
point  plan  when  they  developed  the  ad- 
ministration's package,  but  it  was 
gratifying  to  see  that  so  many  of  the 
items  that  I  had  targeted  for  spending 
reductions  were  included  in  the  admin- 
istration's proposals. 

I  may  be  offering  additional  spending 
cuts  from  my  list,  but  I  think  he  has 
made  an  excellent  start.  In  the  next 
few  days,  I  will  highlight  the  numerous 
spending  cuts  that  the  President  has 
proposed  that  were  also  included  in  my 
82-point  deficit  reduction  plan. 

There  is  one  item  in  the  President's 
package  that  I  do  want  to  focus  on 
today,  consolidation  of  our  overseas 
broadcasting  services  and  termination 
of  a  radio  transmitter  project  in  the 
Negev  Desert  in  Israel. 

On  January  21,  the  first  bill  that  I  in- 
troduced as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate was  S.  51.  the  Overseas  Broadcast- 
ing Consolidation  and  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act.  This  bill  proposed  consolida- 
tion of  several  overlapping  overseas 
broadcasting  services  and  termination 
of  other  projects,  including  the  radio 
transmitter  in  Israel,  which  can  not  be 
justified  in  our  current  economic  cri- 
sis. 

I  was,  therefore,  very  pleased  to  see 
both  of  these  items  included  in  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  economic  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  week, 
joined  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
Pell,  I  urged  President  Clinton  to  in- 
clude termination  of  the  Israel  trans- 
mitter in  his  economic  plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  our  letter  to  President  Clinton  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  ter- 
mination of  this  project  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  fiscal  restraint  that  we  must 
demonstrate  if  we  are  serious  about 
cutting  back  on  Government  spending. 
This  project  was  conceptualized  in  1985 
as  a  relay  station  to  overcome  Soviet 
jamming  of  the  Voice  of  America  and 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty 
broadcasts  to  the  Eastern  bloc.  With 
the  end  of  the  cold  war,  airways  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  are 
no  longer  being  jammed.  Although 
Congress  has  appropriated  a  total  of 
more  than  $250  million  for  the  pro- 
gram, construction  has  not  yet  begun 
and  only  $60.6  million  has  actually 
been  spent.  If  we  terminate  the  project 
now,  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  will  be  spent  to  construct,  oper- 


ate, and  maintain  the  transmitter  can 
be  saved.  Additionally,  an  alternative 
site  has  subsequently  been  developed  in 
Kuwait  that  can  deliver  radio  trans- 
missions more  effectively  than  the  Is- 
raeli site. 

Moreover,  beyond  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  to  sustain  a  project 
that  is  no  longer  justifiable,  there  are 
serious  ecological  drawbacks  to  pro- 
ceeding with  the  project.  Israeli,  Amer- 
ican, and  international  environmental 
organizations  have  all  predicted  that 
the  transmitter,  located  on  one  of  the 
world's  most  important  migratory  bird 
flyways,  could  cause  irreparable  envi- 
ronmental damage.  It  will  also  take  up 
valuable  and  limited  desert  space  in 
the  Negev  and  may  pose  dangers  to  the 
residents'  health. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  stressed 
that  a  majority  of  the  Israeli  Knesset 
have  gone  on  record  opposing  the 
project.  The  transmitter  is  not  only 
unnecessary  and  costly,  but  poses  se- 
vere environmental  risks  to  Israel.  I 
understand  that  the  Bush  administra- 
tion was  on  the  verge  of  recommending 
terminating  the  project  as  well.  I  ap- 
plaud President  Clinton  for  his  willing- 
ness to  say  that  this  project  should  be 
halted. 

The  second  provision  in  my  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  included  in  the 
President's  economic  package  involves 
consolidation  of  overseas  broadcasting 
services  and  phasing  out  of  those  serv- 
ices. Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty, administered  by  the  Board  for 
Independent  Broadcasting.  My  legrisla- 
tion  proposes  termination  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  and 
transfer  of  its  functions  to  the  Bureau 
of  Broadcasting  within  USIA  during 
the  phase-down  period. 

Mr.  President,  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  were  established 
more  than  30  years  ago  to  broadcast  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  in  addition  to 
the  Voice  of  America.  They  played  a 
tremendous  role  in  bringing  news  and 
information  to  people  in  Communist 
countries  and  helped  set  in  motion  the 
forces  that  brought  an  end  to  the  cold 
war.  But  the  cold  war  is  over.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  justify  the  American  tax- 
payers continuing  to  spend  well  over 
$200  million  a  year  to  operate  these 
radio  services  in  Europe  in  addition  to 
the  services  provided  by  the  Voice  of 
America  and  another  $2  million  for  the 
administrative  costs  of  maintaining 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, an  Agency  whose  sole  function  ap- 
pears to  be  to  administer  funding  for 
these  two  radio  services.  Neither  my 
proposal  nor  the  President's  calls  for 
termination  of  Radio  Free  Europe  or 
Radio  Liberty  overnight.  But  they  do 
provide  for  an  orderly  consolidation  of 
services  over  the  next  several  years.  If 
the  situation  in  Eastern  Europe 
changes,  the  Voice  of  America,  which 
also  broadcasts  in  the  same  areas,  is 
available  for  increased  broadcasting. 


My  legislation  was  based  upon  pro- 
posals presented  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  its  report  last  year  on 
options  for  reducing  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. Several  of  the  provisions  in  S.  51 
have  also  been  recommended  by  var- 
ious nonpartisan  commissions  which 
have  called  for  revamping  and  consoli- 
dating overseas  broadcasting  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  consolidation  of 
overseas  broadcasting  programs  was 
highlighted  in  the  documents  released 
by  the  Clinton  administration  as  an  ex- 
ample of  "programs  that  don't  work  or 
are  no  longer  needed."  The  administra- 
tion's economic  proposal  stated. 

Making  Government  work  for  the  next  cen- 
tury means  ending  funding  in  programs  that 
don't  work  and  updating  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  were  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  earlier  era. 

These  are  precisely  the  reasons  why  I 
identified  this  area  in  my  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  and  introduced  the  Overseas 
Broadcasting  Consolidation  and  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  as  my  very  first  bill  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  fiscal 
discipline  that  we  must  impose  upon 
the  Federal  Government  if  we  are  to 
deal  seriously  with  the  Federal  deficit 
and  win  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people.  Yet,  even  a  proposal  as  modest 
as  the  Overseas  Broadcasting  Consoli- 
dation and  Deficit  Reduction  Act  is  al- 
ready drawing  opposition  from  individ- 
uals and  organizations  who  have  a 
vested  interest  in  maintaining  the  sta- 
tus quo.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Clin- 
ton administration  will  be  joining  in 
attempting  to  achieve  these  changes, 
but  I  fully  recognize  that  the  battle  is 
not  over.  I  intend  to  work  very  hard 
with  the  Clinton  administration  to  get 
these  proposals  enacted. 
ExHiBrr  1 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  February  12.  1993. 
President  William  Clinton, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dt.AK  Mk.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
you  to  express  our  opposition  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting (BIB)  radio  transmitter  in  the  Negev 
Desert  in  Israel.  This  transmitter,  a  relic  of 
the  Cold  War  era.  is  not  only  unnecessary 
and  costly,  but  also  poses  severe  environ- 
mental risks  to  Israel.  For  these  reasons,  the 
majority  of  members  of  the  Israeli  Knesset 
oppose  the  project  as  well. 

The  project  was  conceptualized  in  1985  as  a 
relay  station  to  overcome  Soviet  jamming  of 
Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  to  the  Eastern 
Bloc.  After  several  other  states  in  the  region 
refused  the  station  because  of  its  political 
sensitivity.  Israel  accepted  the  American  re- 
quest for  assistance.  Though  Congress  has 
appropriated  a  total  of  J255.4  million  for  the 
program,  construction  has  not  yet  begun:  in 
fact,  only  $60.6  million  has  been  spent.  Fur- 
ther expenditures  are  subject  to  Congres- 
sional approval  pursuant  to  section  806  of  the 
Freedom  Support  Act  of  1992.  We  urge  you  to 
terminate  the  entire  project  now.  before 
more  money  is  spent,  and  needless  damage  is 
done. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  airwaves  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Extern  Europe  are  no 
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longer  blocked.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  that  will  be  spent  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  transmitter  are  no 
longer  justified.  The  project  is  also  obsolete 
considering  that,  as  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Public  Diplomacy  noted  in  its 
August  1992  report.  VOA  has  developed  a  site 
in  Kuwait  which  can  deliver  more  clearly 
both  shortwave  and  AM  broadcasts  to  Africa 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union  than  the  site  in 
Israel  could.  In  these  times  of  enormous 
budget  imbalance,  this  money  clearly  could 
be  better  spent  elsewhere. 

Beyond  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to 
sustain  this  project,  there  are  serious  eco- 
logical concerns  as  well.  Israeli.  American, 
and  international  environmental  organiza- 
tions have  all  predicted  that  the  transmitter 
could  cause  irreparable  damage  to  the  fragile 
desert  environment,  as  well  as  to  bird  migra- 
tory patterns  between  Africa  and  Europe.  In 
addition,  the  potential  hazards  of  electro- 
magnetic radiation  to  people  living  in  prox- 
imity to  the  station  have  not  yet  been  ade- 
quately studied.  Finally,  construction  of  the 
transmitter  will  necessitate  the  Israeli  Air 
Force  to  relocate  in  the  desert,  further  im- 
pinging upon  the  limited  open  space — now  a 
nature  preserve — of  the  Negev.  The  Air  Force 
is  also  uncertain  about  how  the  transmit- 
ter's radiowaves  will  affect  its  exercises.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Israeli  Supreme  Court  has 
ordered  a  series  of  Environmental  Impact 
Studies  before  construction  could  com- 
mence. 

The  next  Israeli  Environmental  Impact 
Study  could  be  issued  as  soon  as  this  month. 
It  will  then  be  reviewed  by  the  Planning  and 
Building  Council,  which  could  authorize  con- 
struction in  the  Negev  to  begin  shortly 
thereafter.  Given  that  the  rationale  for  this 
project  has  diminished,  and  that  the  environ- 
mental impact  could  be  disastrous,  there  are 
no  compelling  reasons  why  this  project 
should  proceed. 

We  agree  with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  majority  of  Israeli  legislators, 
and  international  environmental  groups  that 
this  project  should  be  canceled  immediately. 
We  thank  you  for  your  immediate  attention 
to  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Claiborne  Pell. 
Russell  Feingold. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  the 
economic  package  set  forth  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  in  his  address  lEist  night. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  was  a  proud 
moment  for  me,  as  a  new  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  to  hear  the  President  ad- 
dress a  joint  session  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

President  Clinton  has  laid  out  a  plan 
of  bold  change  for  the  Nation — his  vi- 
sion for  America's  future. 

It  is  a  plan  to  put  this  country  on  the 
road  to  economic  recovery. 

I  applaud  his  leadership  in  being  will- 
ing to  make  some  very  difficult  choices 
toward  revitalizing  the  country,  in- 
vesting in  its  future,  and  tackling  the 
ever-growing  budget  deficit. 

I  came  to  Washington  with  the  goal 
of  assisting  the  President  in  restoring 
fiscal  discipline  and  sound  budget  man- 
agement to  the  Government  of  this 
country.  Now,  with  the  President's  pro- 
posals, that  goal  can  become  a  reality. 

Key  to  the  elements  of  the  Presi- 
dent's package  is  the  plan  to  reduce 


the  deficit  by  approximately  $400  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  His  plan 
calls  for  a  S2  reduction  in  the  deficit 
for  every  SI  in  new  revenues. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  plan  couples 
meaningful  spending  cuts  with  new 
revenues  to  restore  fiscal  integrity  at 
the  Federal  level. 

His  plan  is  tempered  with  a  sense  of 
fairness,  in  which  all  of  us  are  called 
upon  to  share  responsibility  and  con- 
tribute to  our  Nation's  economic 
strength  and  future  growth. 

Mr.  President,  we  participated  last 
evening  in  an  introspective  view  of  a 
changing  America.  Just  as  IBM.  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Sears,  and  Pan  Am  have 
choked  on  their  largesse,  we  face  the 
same  destiny  unless  we  act  forcefully. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads  where  we 
must  choose  the  lesser  of  a  number  of 
evils. 

The  President  has  laid  his  proposal 
on  the  table  with  a  frankness  and  di- 
rectness which  reflects  his  commit- 
ment to  ensuring  a  better  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans  today,  and  for 
our  future  generations. 

I  know,  after  reviewing  aspects  of 
this  package,  that  I  will  be  faced  with 
decisions  which  may  be  unpopular  in 
my  home  State  of  Tennessee.  However, 
as  the  President  said  last  evening,  we 
must  be  willing  to  accept  some  short- 
term  sacrifices  in  order  to  ensure  the 
long-term  stability  of  the  country  and 
the  future  prosperity  of  this  Nation.  I 
believe  Tennesseans  will  choose  to  sup- 
port this  plan  as  long  as  the  difficult 
choices  are  distributed  equitably 
among  the  people  and  among  the 
States. 

Mr.  President,  now,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  toward  ac- 
complishing these  goals  and  initia- 
tives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Republican 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand, there  are  now  2  hours  for  Mem- 
bers on  this  side.  I  ask  that  I  use  my 
leader's  time.  Was  leader's  time  re- 
served? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  Senator  may  proceed  on 
leader's  time. 


A  LESSON  IN  CLINTONOMICS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
issue  of  the  President's  speech  last 
night,  first  let  me  say  I  think  he  made 
a  good  speech.  I  think  he  touched  on  a 
lot  of  areas  that  are  of  great  concern  to 
the  American  people,  and  I  believe  that 
in  many  of  those  areas  there  will  be 
strong  bipartisan  cooperation. 

But  I  think  until  we  know  precisely 
what  the  economic  package  is,  until  we 
know  precisely  what  the  mix  is,  it  is  a 
little  early  to  pass  judgment  because 
we  have  not  seen  the  details  of  the 
plan.  And  the  fine  print  may  not  be 
available,  we  are  told,  until  sometime 


in  March.  But  we  have  picked  up  a  few 
things  just  overnight. 

First,  the  President  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  his  plan  have  redefined  sev- 
eral words,  giving  them  troubling  new 
meanings.  "Investments"  now  means 
more  Government  spending.  "Sac- 
rifice" now  means  higher  taxes,  bigger 
Government,  and  more  mandates. 
"Contribution"  now  means  higher 
taxes,  and  "patriotism"  is  now  defined 
by  whether  or  not  an  individual  sup- 
ports the  President's  program. 

I  said  the  President  said  a  lot  of  good 
things,  but  there  are  some  things  the 
President  did  not  say.  He  said  his  plan 
struck  a  balance  between  more  reve- 
nues and  tough  spending  cuts.  He 
claims  that  his  budget  contains  150 
proposals  to  cut  Government  spending, 
but  he  did  not  say  where  they  were. 
The  President  did  not  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  whole  story  about  the 
tax  increases  in  his  plan,  but  from  my 
count,  if  you  add  all  the  tax  increases 
together,  the  total  comes  to  $361  bil- 
lion. That  is  $361  billion  by  1998. 

He  claimed  that  the  plan  was  fair  and 
would  create  jobs,  but  he  did  not  tell 
you  that  the  new  36-percent  tax  brack- 
et hits  American  small  businesses,  the 
ones  who  create  60  percent  of  all  new 
jobs,  square  in  the  teeth.  He  did  not 
tell  us  that  the  top  tax  bracket  would 
increase  from  31  percent  to  46  percent 
and  he  did  not  tell  us  that  higher  cor- 
porate taxes  would  be  passed  on  to 
middle-class  consumers  through  higher 
prices  for  all  kind  of  products. 

The  President  did  tell  us  unless  we 
act  now  to  reduce  the  bloated  Federal 
deficit,  in  10  years  paying  off  the  inter- 
est on  the  debt  will  become  the  most 
costly  Government  program.  I  think 
everybody  in  this  Chamber  agrees  that 
responsible  deficit  reduction  will  bring 
about  lower  interest  rates  for  home 
buyers,  consumers,  and  businesses;  it 
improves  our  global  economic  competi- 
tiveness; it  could  create  millions  of 
jobs  and  increase  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living  and  allow  us  to  pass  on 
the  American  dream  to  our  children. 

But  the  President  failed  to  convince 
us  that  a  tax-heavy  package  that  fails 
to  make  the  tough  choices  on  spending 
controls  can  accomplish  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  just  take  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes  to  talk  about  honest 
budgeting.  The  President  claims  his 
numbers  are  real,  but  the  truth  is  that 
he  is  playing  high-stakes  games  with 
the  numbers. 

Game  No.  1  is  called  inflating  the 
baseline  deficit.  The  game  has  two 
parts.  The  first  is  pessimistic  economic 
assumptions.  Everyone  agrees  that 
deficits  go  up  when  the  economy  slows 
down.  That  is  one  reason  why  keeping 
the  economy  moving  is  critical  to  get- 
ting the  deficit  under  control.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  appears  to  be  using  the 
most  pessimistic  economic  forecast  he 
can  find — lower  than  his  own  Council  of 
Economic    Advisors;    lower    than    the 
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consensus  private  blue-chip  fore- 
casters—to calculate  what  is  called  the 
baseline  deficit.  Painting  a  bleak  eco- 
nomic picture  enables  the  President  to 
inflate  future  deficit  projections  and 
then  measure  his  progress  in  cutting 
the  deficit  against  that  artificially 
high  baseline. 

The  second  part  of  the  baseline  game 
is  the  disappearing  spending  caps.  The 
caps  on  discretionary  spending  will  re- 
main in  place  through  1995.  That  is  the 
law.  But  the  President's  budget  ap- 
pears to  assume  that  these  caps  will 
disappear  in  1994  and  that  discre- 
tionary spending  will  grow  at  the  rate 
of  inflation.  More  spending  means 
higher  deficits. 

Based  on  Congressional  Budget  Office 
figures,  removing  the  caps  in  1994  will 
increase  spending  by  $123  billion  by 
1998. 

Game  No.  2— the  President's  4-year 
deficit  reduction  goal.  The  President 
blames  his  inability  to  follow  through 
on  his  promise  to  cut  the  deficit  in  half 
in  4  years  on  higher  than  expected  defi- 
cits. $50  billion  per  year.  But  everyone 
knew  back  in  August,  in  fact  late  July, 
that  the  deficit  picture  was  getting 
worse. 

His  new  goal  is  to  cut  $140  billion 
from  the  deficit.  Not  only  has  he  given 
up  on  cutting  the  deficit  in  half,  it  has 
now  been  stretched  from  a  4-year  goal 
to  a  5-year  goal.  It  was  4  years;  now  it 
is  5  years. 

Game  No.  3  is  double-counting  the 
Bush  defense  cuts.  Defense  provides  the 
lion's  share  of  the  President's  proposed 
spending  cuts.  The  defense  spending 
cuts  approved  by  President  Bush  and 
Congress  last  year  will  produce  $74.8 
billion  in  savings  by  1998. 

A  closer  look  at  President  Clinton's 
numbers  suggest  that  his  plan  includes 
the  defense  cuts  already  approved  last 
year  by  President  Bush  and  by  Con- 
grress.  President  Clinton  should  not 
count  these  savings  as  part  of  his  own 
package.  That  is  double  counting.  He 
cannot  do  that. 

And,  finally,  game  No.  4  is  called  un- 
derstating the  tax  increeise.  When  is  a 
tax  increase  a  spending  cut?  President 
Clinton  tried  to  tell  us  last  night.  The 
President  supports  higher  taxes  on 
middle-income  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries but  his  plan  appears  to  count 
this  $32  billion  tax  increase  as  a  spend- 
ing cut.  Secretary  Bentsen  and  deputy 
OMB  Director  Alice  Rivlin  admitted  as 
much  this  morning.  Tell  that  to  Ameri- 
ca's seniors  when  they  fill  out  their  tax 
returns  after  this  change  goes  into  ef- 
fect. It  is  not  a  spending  cut.  It  is  a  tax 
increase,  and  they  said  it  was  a  tax  in- 
crease this  morning  before  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee. 

This  plan  also  appears  to  include  $6 
billion  in  user-fee  increases  as  spending 
cuts.  That  is  taxes.  That  is  more  taxes. 
User  fees  are  taxes. 

So  I  just  suggest  that  we  do  not  have 
a  balance  here.  What  we  have  are  more 


$360  billion   in   taxes,   in   higher 
by  1998.  the  biggest  tax  increase 


than 

taxes 

ever. 

Now,  we  remember  during  the  con- 
firmation hearings  of  our  good  friend 
and  former  Senator  from  Texas,  Sen- 
ator Bentsen,  now  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary, and  Leon  Panetta,  another 
friend  and  House  Member  of  ours,  who 
is  now  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  that  they 
thought  any  deficit  reduction  package 
should  include  $2  in  spending  cuts  for 
every  dollar  in  new  taxes. 

The  Governors,  the  50  Governors,  who 
were  here  2  weeks  ago,  30  Democrats,  I 
think,  and  20  Republicans — I  am  not 
certain  of  the  mix— adopted  a  resolu- 
tion stating  that  deficit  reduction 
should  contain  $2.75  in  spending  cuts 
for  every  dollar  in  new  taxes. 

The  President's  plan  fails  the  balance 
test.  The  President  claimed  last  night 
that  his  economic  plan  cut  spending  by 
$246  billion,  but  his  numbers  do  not  add 
up. 

Count  the  Social  Security  tax  hike  as 
a  tax  increase,  not  a  spending  cut,  re- 
move the  Bush  defense  cuts,  balance 
them  against  the  spending  increases 
for  stimulus  and  investment,  and  you 
end  up  with  a  total  of  $123.2  billion  in 
spending  cuts  by  1998.  I  am  not  a  budg- 
et technician,  but  that  is  not  balance. 
But  even  if  you  include  the  tax  cuts 
in  the  President's  plan,  using  his  own 
numbers,  the  net  tax  increase  stands  at 
$276.9  billion  by  1998.  Compared  to 
$123.2  billion  in  spending  cuts,  that  is 
44  cents  in  spending  cuts  for  every  dol- 
lar in  higher  taxes.  I  think  it  may  be 
even  worse  than  that.  You  clear  away 
the  smoke  and  mirrors  and  the  picture 
gets  even  worse.  Before  it  is  all  over 
the  so-called  balanced  package  may 
end  up  raising  $3,  $4,  or  $5  in  new 
taxes— $3.  $4.  or  $5  in  new  taxes— for 
every  dollar  in  real  spending  cuts. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  it.  Republicans 
support  efforts  to  keep  the  economy 
moving,  to  create  millions  of  good, 
new.  lasting  jobs,  and  to  cut  the  deficit 
in  half  in  4  years.  We  want  to  help  the 
President  on  the  spending  side. 

But.  before  the  President  asks  Con- 
gress to  aw)rove  a  plan  that  will  force 
the  farmer,  the  nurse,  the  factory 
worker,  the  shopkeeper,  the  truck  driv- 
er, or  our  senior  citizens  to  send  one 
more  dime  to  Washington,  we  should 
work  to  ensure  that  every  outdated 
program,  every  bloated  agency,  and 
every  item  in  the  Federal  budget  takes 
the  hit  it  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  lot  to  do  on 
this  package,  and  just  in  case  some- 
body might  suggest  that  I  am  a  Repub- 
lican and  may  have  somehow  distorted 
anything,  there  is  a  wire  story  out  this 
afternoon  by  Associated  Press — they 
are  not  known  to  be  Republicans,  not 
known  to  cover  us  very  often,  but  in 
any  event  they  talk  about  the  big 
shortfall  in  what  the  deficit  reduction 
really  is.  They  said; 


President  Clintons  budget  plan,  trumpeted 
a  day  ago  as  achieving  $493  billion  in  deficit 
reduction  over>  4  years,  falls  well  short  of 
that. 

They  now  say  it  is  around  $325  bil- 
lion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  Associated  Press  release  in  the 
RECORD.  The  figures  are  a  bit  different 
than  mine.  They  use  4-  and  5-year  num- 
bers, and  I  have  used  6-year  numbers, 
but  I  include  it  in  the  Record  to  indi- 
cate that  the  press  has  taken  a  look  at 
the  President's  numbers  and  they  know 
they  are  not  accurate.  And  when  you 
count  in  all  the  tax  breaks  and  in- 
creased spending,  it  really  changes  the 
picture  as  presented  by  President  Clin- 
ton last  night. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEFicrr  Plan  Falls  Short  of  Goals 
(By  Martin  Crutsinger) 
Washington— President  Clinton's  budget 
plan,  trumpeted  a  day  ago  as  achieving  $493 
billion  in  deficit  reduction  over  four  years, 
falls  well  short  of  that  based  on  new  figures 
released  by  the  White  House  today. 

The  new  documents  show  that  instead  of 
reducing  the  deficit  by  almost  a  half-trillion 
dollars  over  the  next  four  years,  the  actual 
deficit  reductions  will  amount  to  a  smaller 
$325  billion. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  is  that  the 
budget  documents  released  with  Clinton's 
speech  failed  to  take  account  of  the  impact 
his  spending  programs  and  tax  breaks  would 
have  on  the  federal  deficit  over  the  next  four 
years. 

A  more  detailed  budget  document  released 
today  showed  that  while  Clinton  is  proposing 
spending  cuts  of  $247  billion  over  the  next 
four  years.  68  percent  of  those  savings  are 
eaten  up  by  the  $169  billion  in  increased 
spending  and  tax  cuts  in  Clintons  program. 
Once  those  deficit-widening  proposals  are 
Uken  into  account,  the  $493  billion  in  deficit 
cuts  Clinton  proclaimed  to  have  achieved  are 
whittled  down  to  $325  billion  over  four  years. 
Reporters  were  not  given  the  full  145-page 
book  explaining  Clintons  program  on 
Wednesday.  The  explanation  given  by  the 
White  House  was  that  decisions  were  being 
made  right  up  until  the  last  minute  and  the 
full  budget  document  could  not  be  produced 
in  time  for  Clinton's  joint  address  to  Con- 
gress. 

Instead,  the  full  book  with  the  bottom  line 
deficit  figures  was  provided  today. 

The  more  detailed  presentation  showed 
that  over  the  next  four  years.  Clinton  is  pro- 
posing $246  billion  in  tax  increases,  but  this 
figure  was  to  be  balanced  against  $60  billion 
in  tax  breaks  that  the  President  is  proposing 
for  the  same  time  i)eriod. 

In  addition,  while  Clinton's  program  in- 
cludes $247  billion  in  spending  cuts  over  the 
four-year  period,  this  must  be  balanced 
against  $109  billion  in  spending  increases 
Clinton  is  proposing  over  the  same  time  pe- 
riod. 

When  Clinton's  proposed  tax  cuts  are  bal- 
anced against  his  proposed  tax  increases  and 
his  proposed  spending  cuts  are  balanced 
against  his  spending  increases.  Clinton's 
four-year  deficit  reduction  total  falls  from 
$493  billion  down  to  $325  billion. 

For  the  five-year  period  from  1994  through 
1998.  the  deficit  savings  of  $703  billion  pro- 
claimed by  the  administration  on  Wednesday 
shrink  to  $473  billion. 
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Tbe  new  budget  document  shows  that  Clin- 
ton's short-term  stimulus  package  would  in- 
nate this  year's  deficit  to  $332  billion,  up 
from  an  estimate  of  $319  billion  without  Clin- 
ton's economic  program. 

Both  figures  would  be  a  record,  topping  the 
old  mark  of  $290  billion  set  in  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  Sept.  30.  The  deficit  increase  for 
this  year  would  reflect  the  impact  of  the 
short-term  stimulus  package  of  increased 
public  works  spending  and  tax  breaks  Clin- 
ton has  proposed  to  Congress. 

For  later  years,  the  administration  is  pro- 
jecting better  deficit  figures.  The  deficit 
would  drop  to  $262  billion  in  the  1994  budget 
year,  fall  to  $242  billion  in  1995,  to  $205  bil- 
lion in  1996.  It  would  then  begin  rising  to  $206 
billion  in  1997  and  $241  billion  in  1997.  reflect- 
ing in  part  rising  health  care  costs. 

The  president  has  promised  to  produce  a 
plan  in  May  that  will  address  the  health  care 
crisis  and  get  this  part  of  the  budget  under 
control,  perhaps  by  proposing  additional 
taxes  to  pay  for  his  program  to  provide  uni- 
versal health  care  coverage. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Under  our  time  ag'reement,  I  yield  12 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  reco^ized. 

STATE  OF  THE  UNION  RESPONSE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  true 
what  they  say:  "It  is  getting  more  and 
more  difficult  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  style  to  which  it  has  become 
accustomed."  And  last  night  Ameri- 
cans saw  why— Bill  Clinton  really  be- 
lieves the  Government  can  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money  better  than  the  tax- 
payer can.  After  campaigning  on  the 
promise  of  tax  relief  and  job  creation 
for  Americans  as  well  as  spending  re- 
straints for  the  Government,  what  he 
is  calling  for  now  is  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  history— some  $250  billion  in 
new  taxes.  What  he  is  offering  is  a  pro- 
grram  that  does  little,  if  anything,  to 
check  runaway  Government  spending, 
and  a  program  that  will  stifle  job 
growth  and  private  sector  initiative. 

While  Bill  Clinton  has  proposed  some 
meaningful  reductions  in  entitlement 
spending,  he  also  proposes  S145  billion 
in  new  spending.  And  this  S145  billion  is 
on  top  of  the  near  $20  billion  spending 
stimulus  he  is  proposing  this  year.  It 
also  comes  on  top  of  the  inflation-ad- 
justed increases  these  programs  are  al- 
ready set  to  receive.  Putting  aside  the 
reductions  in  defense,  this  new  spend- 
ing wipes  out  the  majority  of  his  budg- 
et reductions. 

Talk  about  "read  my  lips."  The  tax 
increases  that  resulted  from  President 
Bush's  willingness  to  compromise  with 
congressional  Democrats  in  1990  pales 
when  compared  to  the  program  Presi- 
dent Clinton  unveiled  last  night.  And 
let  me  be  clear  about  this:  I  did  not 
support  the  1990  compromise  to  raise 
taxes,  and  I  certainly  do  not  support 
this  attempt.  I  have  said  it  before,  and 
I  will  say  it  again:  You  cannot  tax 
America  into  prosperity.  Like  the  1990 
budget    agreement,    the    i>ackage    Bill 


Clinton  proposed  last  night  is  long  on 
taxes  and  short  on  controlling  Govern- 
ment spending. 

The  fundamental  economic  issue  we 
must  address  right  now  is  creating  the 
right  kinds  of  incentives  for  growth — 
growth  that  equals  real  jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector — and  jobs  that  equal  secu- 
rity for  our  families,  our  communities, 
our  States  and  Nation.  That  economic 
growth  does  not  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  has  never  cre- 
ated wealth.  Rather,  it  comes  from 
Americans — hard-working,  risk-taking 
men  and  women  who  have  reason  and 
incentive  to  get  ahead.  Take  away 
their  means  to  get  ahead  and  you  take 
away  their  incentive.  And  this  is  ex- 
actly what  Bill  Clinton  has  proposed. 

The  package  he  presented  last  night 
is  one  that  will  hit  every  American 
family  with  an  income  over  $30,000. 
This  will  be  done  through  direct  in- 
creases in  income  tax  rates  or  through 
an  energy  tax.  Aside  from  the  direct 
tax  on  energy  use,  this  one  revenue 
raiser  alone  will  directly  increase  the 
cost  of  goods  and  services  across  the 
board.  From  eggs,  to  bread,  to  the  cost 
of  buying  a  car  and  commuting  to  work 
on  mass  transit,  this  proposed  energy 
tax  will  increase  everybody's  cost  of 
living.  What  is  more,  this  energy  tax 
opens  up  a  completely  new  source  of 
revenue  for  Federal  spending.  And  we 
all  know  what  Congress  does  to  new 
revenue  sources;  these  new  taxes  never 
go  away  but  just  keep  getting  bigger, 
like  the  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax 
that  was  set  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
1995. 

Mr.  President,  what  concerns  me 
most  is  that  many  of  the  taxes  affect- 
ing the  majority  of  Americans  are 
structured  in  a  way  that  makes  them 
appear  less  aggressive  than  they  really 
are.  For  example,  the  broad-based  en- 
ergy tax — Bill  Clinton's  attempt  to  in- 
crease taxes  on  Btu's — British  thermal 
units — does  not  seem  so  taxing  until 
you  realize  that  the  average  American 
family  consumes  250  million  Btu's 
every  year. 

Likewise,  his  proposal  to  increase 
from  50  to  85  percent  the  portion  of  So- 
cial Security  benefits  that  will  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  might  not  appear  dif- 
ficult to  younger  Americans,  but  it  will 
affect  some  25  percent  of  our  retirees — 
men  and  women  who  are  generally  on 
fixed  incomes.  And  since  the  base 
amount  at  which  this  tax  kicks  in  is 
not  indexed,  the  numbers  of  people  af- 
fected will  rapidly  increase  in  the 
years  to  come. 

And  I  don't  even  need  to  go  into  the 
fact  that  his  intention  to  extend  the 
gasoline  tax  will  dramatically  alter 
American  commerce  and  family  travel, 
especially  in  those  parts  of  our  country 
that  are  most  dependent  on  transpor- 
tation. 

What  I  find  ironic  with  this  package 
of  more  than  two  dozen  major  tax  in- 
creases is  that  it  flies  in  the  face  of 


what  we  have  learned  from  history. 
And  beyond  that,  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  America's  economy  is  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  strength.  Let  me  quote 
the  first  paragraph  from  the  pres- 
tigious, and  rather  objective,  British 
news  magazine,  the  Economist.  In  an 
article  entitled  "No  Need  for  a  Boost." 
the  magazine  maintains: 

When  George  Bush  lost  his  presidency 
three  months  ago,  the  American  economy 
was  growing  at  a  pace  that  would  mightily 
have  impressed  most  voters — had  they 
known  about  it.  Now  the  facts  are  out,  and  it 
seems  that  only  Bill  Clinton  and  some  of  his 
senior  advisers  are  prepared  to  Igrnore  their 
significance. 

The  article  goes  on  to  explain  that 
our  gross  domestic  product  expanded  at 
an  annual  rate  of  3.4  percent  in  the 
July-September  quarter,  and  3.8  per- 
cent in  October-December.  Our  busi- 
ness investment  is  strong,  expanding  at 
an  annual  rate  of  8  percent  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  last  year.  Consumer  spend- 
ing is  growing.  Inflation  is  low.  And 
the  future  appears  bright.  In  fact,  even 
without  tax  increases,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
new  revenues  into  the  Treasury  will 
amount  to  some  $70  billion  more  next 
year.  These  positive  indicators  do  not 
mean  that  all  is  well.  There  certainly 
are  challenges  to  create  jobs,  encour- 
age savings  and  investment,  increase 
productivity,  and  strengthen  markets. 

But.  Mr.  President,  what  Bill  Clinton 
has  proposed  is  analogous  to  putting 
leeches  on  a  recovering  patient.  The  in- 
tended cure  is  far  more  dangerous  to 
the  patient  than  the  symptoms.  And 
frankly,  raising  taxes  to  stimulate  the 
economy  is  nothing  short  of  economic 
quackery. 

America  knows — our  history  shows — 
what  promotes  economic  growth.  Like- 
wise, we  know  what  undermines  it.  I 
find  it  ironic  that  President  Clinton, 
who  has  spoken  so  warmly  of  John 
Kennedy,  has  failed  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  President  Kennedy's  eco- 
nomic successes.  Kennedy's  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts,  dropping  the  top  rate 
some  20  percentage  points,  resulted  in 
one  of  the  healthiest  economies  in  the 
postwar  period. 

In  fact,  that  success  story  was  not  re- 
peated until  1981.  when  President 
Reagan  modeled  his  tax  cuts  after  Ken- 
nedy's. And  we  all  know  what  hap- 
pened. Let  me  show  you  a  graph  that 
clearly  demonstrates.  Between  1980  and 
1990,  revenues  into  the  Treasury  went 
from  $517  billion  to  over  $1  trillion. 
What  resulted  was  the  longest  peace- 
time economic  expansion  in  U.S.  his- 
tory. More  than  18  million  new  jobs 
were  created. 

The  economy  grew  by  nearly  one- 
third  in  inflation  adjusted  terms.  After 
inflation,  middle-class  income  in- 
creased by  13  percent.  And  this  im- 
provement occurred,  unlike  most  re- 
coveries, simultaneous  with  a  collapse 
in  inflation. 

The  problem,  as  this  graph  shows,  is 
that  during  this  record-setting  recov- 
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ery.  Congress  failed  to  bring  Govern- 
ment spending  under  control.  The  red 
on  this  chart  demonstrates  how  each 
and  every  year.  Congress  spends  more 
than  the  Treasury  took  in.  The  green 
represents  revenue;  the  red  Federal 
spending.  What  is  interesting.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  even  under  the  plan 
Bill  Clinton  is  proposing — even  using 
his  own  figures— the  Federal  deficit 
will  not  go  below  $200  billion  a  year 
throughout  his  4-year  term. 

What  is  even  more  interesting  is 
that,  according  to  his  figures,  the  defi- 
cit actually  increases  by  an  additional 
$35  billion  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  pro- 
gram, totaling  $246  billion.  These  fig- 
ures, of  course,  are  best-case  projec- 
tions that  do  not  take  into  account  the 
adverse  impact  his  tax  increases  will 
have  on  our  economy. 

Clearly,  bringing  Government  spend- 
ing under  control  is  what  Bill  Clinton's 
program  fails  to  do.  What  we  saw 
emerge  last  night  is  more  of  the  same 
old  worn  tax  and  spend  policies  that 
led  to  the  malaise  that  gripped  Amer- 
ica prior  to  the  Reagan  recovery.  For 
all  its  faults,  the  1990  budget  agree- 
ment purported  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing $2  for  every  $1  it  raised  taxes.  We 
all  know  what  happened:  Spending  con- 
tinued to  outpace  revenues.  Federal 
spending  grew  by  $130  billion  between 
1990  and  1992.  What  worries  me  is  that 
the  plan  announced  last  night— a  plan 
designed  by  many  of  the  same  Wash- 
ington insiders  as  the  1990  budget 
agreement,  and  now  embraced  by  Bill 
Clinton — does  not  even  purport  to  cut 
spending  $2  for  every  $1  raised  in  taxes. 
In  fact,  if  one  examines  the  details,  it 
does  not  even  offer  $1  in  Federal  spend- 
ing cuts  for  every  $1  it  taxes. 

Clearly,  the  tax  increases  are  once 
again  taking  precedence  over  spending 
cuts.  And  this  is  no  way  to  create  eco- 
nomic growth  and  opportunity,  espe- 
cially within  our  private  sector. 

I  have  long  advocated  getting  spend- 
ing under  control,  before  turning  to 
deficit  spending  and  tax  increases.  I^ast 
night.  Bill  Clinton  challenged  us  to 
come  up  with  spending  cuts,  if  we  were 
not  satisfied  with  his  attempt.  In  the 
midst  of  the  1990  budget  negotiations,  I 
proposed  a  series  of  real  and  lasting 
budget  cuts.  I  am  pleased  that  Bill 
Clinton  has  embraced  some  of  these — 
including  Medicare  secondary  payer  re- 
form—but he  has  not  gone  nearly  far 
enough  toward  bringing  the  budget 
under  control.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
promote  my  spending  reductions,  while 
at  the  same  time  calling  for  greater  re- 
sponsibility in  controlling  new  spend- 
ing. 

History  has  shown  that  for  ever  $1 
raised  in  taxes.  Federal  spending  in- 
creases by  $1.59.  We  cannot  afford  this. 
It  is  no  way  to  cut  the  deficit.  No  won- 
der Bill  Clinton  has  backed  away  from 
his  campaign  pledge  of  halving  the  def- 
icit by  1996,  just  as  he  has  backed  away 
from  his  pledge  to  lower  taxes  on  the 
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middle  class.  After  only  20  days  in  of- 
fice, we  have  seen  his  tax  increases  pro- 
gressively hit  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans. First  he  was  only  going  to  raise 
taxes  on  those  making  more  than 
$200,000  a  year.  Then  he  lowered  that  to 
$170,000.  Then  a  $140,000.  Now.  it  is  all 
the  way  down  to  $30,000.  Frankly,  it 
makes  one  wonder  what  he  will  do  with 
the  remaining  1,431  days  he  has  left. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
essay  by  William  Safire  and  a  column 
by  former  President  Ronald  Reagan  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  18.  1993] 
Great  Leap  Backward 
(By  William  Safire) 
Washington.— That    squishy    sound    you 
heard   throughout   President  Clinton's   eco- 
nomic address — the  weakness  at  the  core  of 
his  proposals— is  a  refusal  to  deal  with  the 
explosion  of  Federal  spending. 

A  decade  ago.  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill 
snookered  President  Reagan  in  a  deficit  re- 
duction deal:  For  one  dollar  in  tax  increase, 
promised  the  Democrat.  Congress  would  cut 
three  dollars  in  spending.  Never  happened; 
Democrats  claim  there  never  was  a  deal. 

Three  years  ago.  George  Bush  made  the 
"deficit  reduction  deal"  with  Democrats 
that  helped  torpedo  his  Presidency;  For 
every  dollar  in  new  taxes,  two  dollars  were 
to  be  cut  in  spending.  But  taxes  were  front- 
loaded  and  spending  cuts  back-loaded;  the 
deficit  soared. 

Now  we  have  similar  snake  oil  from  Mr. 
Clinton.  Only  weeks  ago.  we  heard  from  his 
budget  chief  that  for  every  dollar  in  new 
taxes,  two  dollars  would  be  cut  out  of  the 
spending  stream.  Now  even  that  ephemeral 
goal  has  been  abandoned:  it's  to  be  "in  rough 
balance"— a  dollar  cut  for  a  dollar  taxed. 

Even  if  that  were  true,  contrary  to  all  re- 
cent experience,  such  "balance  "  would  mean 
that  the  debt  would  continue  to  grow  be- 
cause each  year's  deficit  compounds  itself. 

In  the  storm  of  projections,  keep  in  mind  a 
few  bedrock  principles: 

Economic  stimulus — jargon  for  "govern- 
ment spending"— adds  to  the  deficit,  the  in- 
terest on  which  is  killing  us.  Accept  no 
Clintonite  protestations  that  this  is  just  for 
now.  and  next  year,  boyoboy  will  they  be- 
come deficit-cutters.  Never  happens. 

Higher  taxes  do  not  help,  and  could  abort, 
a  recovery.  We're  on  the  way  back  up  to 
brisk  growth,  with  productivity  increasing; 
now  is  not  th«  tim«  to  snatch  money  out  tb« 
pockets  of  people  able  to  spend  it. 

A  true  fair  sharing  of  the  pain  would  be  to 
reduce  our  debt  by  slowing  the  growth  of 
government  services,  not  to  take  more  tax 
money  for  more  services.  No  wonder  we  have 
seen  so  little  of  Lloyd  Bentsen  in  the  pre- 
speech  hype:  Clinton's  plan,  rather  than 
"growing  the  economy."  grows  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Cutting  the  deficit  is  not  an  excuse  for 
raising  taxes  when  you  are  not  really  cutting 
the  deficit. 

Now  we  are  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Mr. 
Clinton,  after  selling  himself  as  "a  different 
kind  of  Democrat,"  is  the  same  kind  of  Dem- 
ocrat on  economics:  he  is  answering  the 
Reagan  revolution  with  a  plan  for  a  Clinton 
counter-revolution.  His  promised  change  is  a 
reversion  to  1979. 

How  to  sell  this  Great  Leap  Backward?  In 
1971  Richard  Nixon  told  his  aides.  '-We've  got 


to  have  a  villain."  We  tried  to  make  infla- 
tion the  villain,  which  led  to  the  misbegot- 
ten wage-prize  freeze,  but  not  until  anti-war 
demonstrations  engulfed  the  Democrats  did 
a  villain  emerge  that  guaranteed  Nixon's  re- 
election. 

In  his  post-election  campaign.  Clinton  has 
selected  no  fewer  than  four  villains  to  be  the 
anvil  on  which  he  hammers  counter-revolu- 
tion. 

The  first  is  "the  rich,"  the  definition  of 
which  has  widened  to  all  those  not  poor.  He 
takes  this  sanctimonious  appeal  to  class 
warfare  from  F.D.R.'s  blast  at  "economic 
royalists." 

Second  is  the  "special  interests."  Tru- 
man's villain,  now  defined  as  those  lobbyists 
and  lawyers  outside  the  Clinton  Cabinet  who 
oppose  proposals  to  raise  taxes,  slash  defense 
or  treat  Social  Security  as  welfare. 

Villain  number  three  is  the  pharma- 
ceutical industry,  for  the  sin  of  conspicuous 
success.  Price  controls  on  children's  vaccines 
have  populist  appeal,  but  if  advertising  is  pe- 
nalized and  price  controls  on  new  drugs  re- 
sult in  shortages,  black  markets  and  cut- 
backs in  medical  research,  this  villain  will 
be  quickly  de-demonized. 

The  fourth  villain  is  the  one  most  despised: 
that  or  debbil  deficit.  Its  puissance  was  ex- 
ploited by  Ross  Perot,  who  could  rightly 
claim  that  the  debt  began  by  Democrats  was 
tripled  under  Republican  Presidents. 

The  deficit  is  most  frequently  cited  by 
Clinton  as  the  reason  for  his  flipflop  on  a 
middle-class  tax  cut.  His  excuse  is  that  defi- 
cit projections  leaped  after  this  election,  but 
that  stretches  a  wild  guess  about  1997  from 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
The  high  projection  justifies  tax-hike  plans 
he  concealed  from  the  electorate  in  1992.  and 
makes  it  easier  to  come  under  in  the  1996 
campaign. 

In  his  'call  to  arms  "  (hardly  an  apt  figure 
of  speech  for  this  President),  Bill  Clinton  is 
raising  taxes,  raising  deficits  and  raising 
doubts.  Who  knew  he  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
liberal  reactionary? 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  18, 1993] 
There  They  Go  Again 
(By  Ronald  Reagan) 
Los  ANGELES.— Less  than  one  month  ago. 
our  nation  showed  the  world  the  strength  of 
our   democratic   system    with    the   peaceful 
transfer    of    Presidential    power    from    one 
elected  citizen  to  another  and.  incidentally, 
from  one  political  party  to  another.  While  it 
is  no  secret  that  I  would  have  preferred  a  dif- 
ferent scenario  that  day.  I  have  great  respect 
for  our  constitutional  system  and  would  like 
to  support  our  new  President. 

I  had  every  intention  of  holding  back  any 
comments  on  the  new  Administration  until 
it  was  well  in  place  and  its  policies  became 
clear.  Unfortunately,  the  policies  are  already 
becoming  alarmingly  clear.  With  campaign 
promises  dropping  like  autumn  leaves.  I 
can't  refrain  any  longer. 

"First,  were  going  to  raise  the  taxes  on 
the  people  that  did  well  in  the  1980's,"  the 
Clinton  Administration  says.  Did  I  hear  that 
right?  I'm  afraid  sol  Do  they  really  believe 
that  those  who  have  worked  hard  and  been 
successful  should  somehow  be  punished  for 
it?  Is  success  in  the  1980's,  or  any  time  for 
that  matter,  supposed  to  be  something  we  as 
Americans  are  to  be  embarrassed  about? 

I  hate  to  confuse  their  economic  thinking 
with  a  few  facts,  but  if  they  were  to  look  at 
the  1980's.  they  would  find  that  America  ex- 
perienced its  longest  period  of  peacetime 
economic  expansion  in  our  history.  They 
would  find  that  America  led  the  world  out  of 
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a  global  economic  recession  and  that  our 
economy  was  the  envy  of  virtually  every 
other  nation.  They  would  see  that  we  created 
nearly  19  million  new  jobs  for  Americans  of 
all  income  levels.  And  it  may  shock  the  Clin- 
ton Administration  to  discover  that  most  of 
the  economic  gains  of  the  1980's  were  made 
by  low-  and  middle-income  citizens,  not  the 
wealthiest  Americans. 

Hlarlier  this  week.  President  Clinton  said. 
"I  know  we  have  learned  the  hard  lessons  of 
the  1980's."  I  didn't  realize  they  were  so  hard 
to  learn.  The  fundamental  lesson  of  the 
1980's  was  that  when  you  cut  taxes  for  every- 
one, people  have  the  incentive  to  work  hard- 
er and  invest,  to  make  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

If  the  new  Administration  doesn't  want  to 
look  back  as  far  as  the  1980's.  maybe  it  will 
at  least  look  back  at  the  summer  of  1992. 
Candidate  Bill  Clinton  was  promising  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  provide  a  tar  cut  for  the 
middle  class.  Now.  in  less  than  one  month  of 
his  Presidency,  that  promise  of  a  tax  cut  has 
not  only  been  broken  but  it  has  been  re- 
versed into  a  tor  increase  for  middle-income 
workers. 

During  the  campaign.  Bill  Clinton  said  he 
would  tax  only  the  very  rich.  Last  week,  he 
defined  this  category  as  those  making 
S200.000  a  year.  On  Monday,  the  definition 
came  down  to  SIOO.OOO  and  now  the  "very 
rich"  seems  to  be  anyone  making  S30.000  a 
year. 

Somehow,  as  the  Administration  raises  ev- 
eryone's taxes,  it  wants  us  to  take  comfort 
In  knowing  that  others  are  getting  theirs 
raised  even  more.  Unfortunately,  that  kind 
of  "comfort"  doesn't  put  food  on  the  table  of 
the  hard-working  middle  class,  buy  new 
shoes  for  the  kids  or  make  it  easier  to  pay 
the  mortgage,  let  alone  put  some  money 
aside  for  savings.  The  fact  is.  every  dollar 
the  politicians  take  back  to  Washington 
means  less  spending  power  for  average  Amer- 
icans and  more  opportunity  for  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  waste  money. 

We  must  also  listen  for  the  sound  of  the 
other  shoe  to  drop:  the  Clintons'  health  pro- 
gram. This  will  almost  certainly  involve  pro- 
posals for  another  round  of  taxes  later  this 


year,  and  you  can  bet  those  won't  be  levied 
on  a  handful  of  millionaires. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  believed  that  al- 
chemists could  turn  base  metals  into  gold. 
Now  it  appears  that  alchemists  in  President 
Clinton's  Administration  hope  to  turn  a 
huge  tax  increase  into  economic  growth.  Al- 
chemy didn't  work  then  and  it  won't  work 
now.  Taxes  have  never  succeeded  in  promot- 
ing economic  growth.  More  often  that  not. 
they  have  led  to  greater  economic 
downturns. 

In  his  campaign,  candidate  Clinton  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  "new  Democrat."  imply- 
ing that  there  would  be  no  more  tax-and- 
spend  dogma,  no  social  engineering,  no  class 
warfare  pitting  one  group  against  another. 
This  week,  however,  he  has  begun  to  sound 
like  an  "old  Democrat."  That's  the  kind  who 
does  not  understand  one  simple  fact:  the 
problem  is  not  that  the  people  are  taxed  too 
little;  the  problem  is  that  the  Government 
spends  too  much. 

Until  President  Clinton  and  the  liberals  in 
Congress  accept  that  principle  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. I'm  afraid  we  are  headed  for  a  re- 
peat of  the  late  1970's.  And  that  is  something 
we  can  all  live  without. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  the  enormous 
budget  deficit  is  a  major  threat  to  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  our  country.  But  let  us  re- 
member that  deficits  are  caused  by  spending. 
By  the  very  terms  of  our  Constitution,  only 
Congress  has  the  power  to  spend. 

For  more  than  four  decades,  one  party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  has  controlled  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  solution  to  the  defi- 
cit problem  is  not  to  ask  heavily  taxed  work- 
ing Americans  to  "sacrifice"  even  more. 

It's  the  big-spending  liberals  controlling 
the  Congress  who  need  to  show  some  re- 
straint and  "sacrifice"  a  few  of  the  pork-bar- 
rel measures  they've  been  slipping  past  the 
taxpayers  for  far  too  long.  Only  when  the 
Clinton  Administration  and  Congress  sum- 
mon the  will  to  put  the  brakes  on  Federal 
spending  will  they  get  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol. 

While  I'm  flattered  that  President  Clinton 
admits  to  taking  a  page  out  of  my  commu- 
nications plan,  I  wish  he'd  use  it  to  sell  an 
economic  program  of  growth  and  expansion, 
not  the  failed  liberal  policies  of  the  past. 


Just  as  positive  signs  of  economic  recovery 
are  appearing,  Mr.  President,  please  don't 
blow"  it.  Although  it  goes  back  well  before 
the  1980's,  may  I  offer  you  the  advice  of  the 
14th  century  Arab  historian  Ibn  Khaldun. 
who  said:  "At  the  beginning  of  the  empire, 
the  tax  rates  were  low  and  the  revenues  were 
high.  At  the  end  of  the  empire,  the  tax  rates 
were  high  and  the  revenues  were  low." 

And.  no.  I  did  not  personally  know  Ibn 
Khaldun,  although  we  may  have  had  some 
friends  in  common! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  place  three 
tables  in  the  Record  at  the  start  of  my 
speech  and  then  I  am  going  to  use  them 
to  speak  from.  I  only  have  one  copy.  So 
they  will  go  in  at  the  start.  Later  on  I 
will  use  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FEDERAL.  STATEA.OCAL,  AND  TOTAL  GOVERNMENT  TAXES 
AND  SPENDING  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  GROSS  DOMES- 
TIC PRODUCT;  1950-92 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  first  table  is 
called  Federal  and  State  and  Local  and 
Total  Government  Taxes  and  Spending 
as  a  Percentage  of  Our  Gross  Domestic 
Product,  1950-92. 

Because  we  so  often  in  Washington 
use  terms,  acronyms,  let  me  say  what 
the  gross  domestic  product  is.  It  is  ev- 
erything. It  is  all  of  the  wages,  profits, 
the  sum  total  of  all  products  in  this 
country.  It  is  all  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  for  the  year.  It  is  called  gross 
domestic  product. 

The  history  of  taxes  and  spending  in 
the  United  States  from  1950  onward, 
that  is  as  far  back  as  these  charts  go, 
demonstrates  that  taxes  go  up,  and 
spending  goes  up  as  a  percentage  of  our 
gross  domestic  product. 

In  1950,  all  of  the  governments  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  governments,  local  govern- 
ments, school  districts,  water  districts, 
taxed  at  21  percent  of  the  gross  domes- 
tic product,  about  SI  in  $5. 

In  1950,  we  spent  about  23  percent,  all 
of  us  collectively.  So  we  had  a  deficit. 
In  1992,  all  of  these  same  governments 
taxed  30  percent  of  the  gross  domestic 
product.  Not  21,  but  30.  And  we  spent  34 
percent  of  it.  Not  23  percent,  but  34  per- 
cent. { 

So  in  1950,  taxes  were  here,  spending 
was  here.  In  1992,  taxes  are  here,  spend- 
ing is  here.  The  interesting  difference 
is  that  when  you  break  out  the  Federal 
column  from  the  State  and  local  col- 
umn. State  and  local  taxes  have  gone 
up  and  spending  has  gone  up.  but  they 
match.  And  I  think  that  is  probably  be- 
cause most  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  to  balance  their  budgets. 
So  the  fact  that  they  have  to  has  not 
restrained  the  increase,  but  at  least 
they  have  to  pay  for  their  spending.  We 
do  not.  We  can  borrow  it.  You  might 
say,  well,  the  United  States  is  unique, 
but  it  really  is  not. 

The  next  table  I  have  is  Total  Gov- 
ernment Taxes  and  Spending  for  Se- 
lected Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  OECD, 
Countries  as  a  Percentage  of  Gross  Do- 
mestic Product.  The  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment is  simply  a  fact-gathering,  statis- 
tical-gathering organization  supported 
by  the  major  industrialized  countries 
of  the  world.  They  use  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent method  of  computation  than  the 
way  we  figure  our  percentages,  but  do 
not  worry  about  the  slight  difference. 
The  trend  is  what  is  important,  and  the 
trend,  interestingly,  is  not  unique  to 
the  United  States. 


Every  major  industrialized  country 
in  the  world— and  these  statistics  go 
back  to  1965— have  seen  their  taxes  go 
up,  their  spending  go  up.  The  difference 
is — with  two  exceptions,  Japan  and 
Switzerland— they  all  started  25  years 
ago,  at  a  higher  taxing  level  and  a 
higher  spending  level  than  we  did,  so 
they  are  still  way  ahead  of  us. 

I  will  give  you  some  examples: 

In  1965,  Denmark  spent  30  percent  of 
its  gross  domestic  product;  25  years 
later,  Denmark  is  spending  not  30  per- 
cent, but  58  percent  of  its  gross  domes- 
tic product.  Sweden  is  spending  61  per- 
cent. Netherlands  is  spending  56  per- 
cent Norway  is  spending  55  percent. 
They  were  all  down  in  the  thirties,  but 
that  was  25  years  ago.  They  have  gone 
up  just  as  we  have  gone  up. 

I  think  the  question  we  ought  to  be 
asking  ourselves  is  not  are  we  going  to 
narrow  the  deficit  by  trimming  $500 
million  out  of  education,  or  a  billion 
dollars  out  of  highways,  or  something 
moderate  out  of  Medicare.  The  real 
question  is:  In  25  years,  do  we  want  to 
look  like  Denmark  or  Sweden?  Very 
comfortable  countries.  I  will  put  this 
in  the  question.  You  can  have  free  edu- 
cation, free  health  care,  free  baby  care, 
probably  free  funerals,  for  all  I  know,  if 
you  do  not  mind  that  the  government 
takes  from  you  50  to  60  percent  of  all  of 
the  money  in  the  country.  We  can  look 
like  that,  if  we  are  not  careful,  because 
you  do  not  get  there  consciously  think- 
ing to  yourself:  I  want  to  look  like 
Denmark.  You  get  there  by  adding  a 
program  that  costs  $5  billion  for  5 
years,  and  it  turns  out  to  cost  $7  bil- 
lion, and  over  10  or  20  years,  it  costs  $20 
or  $30  billion.  You  add  them  incremen- 
tally. It  is  not  unlike  boiling  a  frog  and 
turning  up  the  heat  just  enough  that 
the  frog  never  realizes  it  is  being 
boiled,  until  it  expires.  One  day  you  are 
there,  and  when  you  get  there,  you  be- 
come a  less  efficient  country.  When 
you  get  there,  you  are  not  as  competi- 
tive in  the  world  as  a  country  that 
taxes  on  a  significantly  lower  basis. 

So  my  first  question  is:  Do  we  want 
to  have  the  kind  of  social  welfare  state 
predominant  in  Scandinavia,  but  much 
more,  not  as  predominant  in  Scandina- 
via, but  in  the  Germanys,  Italys,  and 
Frances,  much  more  of  a  social  welfare, 
socialist,  call  it  what  you  want,  state, 
than  ours.  There  are  perfectly  honest 
people  in  this  country  that  think  we 
should.  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  There 
are  people  that  will  say  the  problem 
with  this  country  is  we  do  not  tax  our- 


selves like  Denmark  and  spend  like 
Sweden,  and  if  we  did,  we  would  be  a 
happier  country.  I  do  not  agree,  but 
that  is  the  philosophy  that  ought  to  be 
debated. 

Let  us  get  to  the  President's  budget, 
because  I  fear  his  budget  is  going  to  get 
us  to  Denmark,  or  start  us  down  that 
road.  We  will  not  make  it  in  his  first 
term,  and  if  by  chance  he  is  elected  in 
1996,  we  will  not  quite  make  it  then, 
but  we  will  be  on  our  way. 

Today,  we  had  a  hearing  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  extending  the 
emergency  unemployment  benefits. 
The  first  question  is:  How  should  this 
be  paid?  I  am  quoting  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  this 
afternoon: 

The  administration's  proposal  designates 
expenses  for  continuing  the  emergency  un- 
empljyment  compensation  as  emergency 
spending,  exempt  from  the  pay-as-you-go  re- 
quirements of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act. 

Pop,  like  a  champagne  cork,  and  the 
lid  is  off.  We  are  going  to  borrow  this, 
not  pay  for  it.  About  $5.8  billion  over  a 
couple  of  years;  $5.8  billion  in  a  tril- 
lion-and-a-half  budget  is  not  much,  but 
it  is  something.  The  President  has  ap- 
parently lifted  the  limitation  the  last 
administration  had  on  a  Medicaid  scam 
that  the  States  were  involved  in  by 
taxing  their  hospitals.  Thereby,  the 
hospitals  had  greater  expenses.  Medic- 
aid reimburses  some  expenses.  The 
State  gets  the  money  from  taxing  the 
hospitals,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
because  it  has  to  pay  a  specific  per- 
centage under  Medicaid,  has  to  pay  out 
more  money.  The  States  break  even, 
the  hospitals  break  even,  and  we  pay 
more  money.  The  President  lifted  that 
lid  and  is  going  to  let  that  scam  go  on. 

These  are  little  things  added  to- 
gether. Mr.  President,  I  want  to  come 
to  what  I  think  is  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty. Last  night,  the  President  said: 
My  fellow  Americans,  the  test  of  this  plan 
cannot  be  what  is  in  it  for  me;  it  has  got  to 
be  what  is  in  it  for  us. 

Now  I  am  going  to  say  something 
very  unpopular,  and  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  speaking  for  my  party  on  this.  But 
over  the  years,  we  are  going  to  face  a 
dilemma  that  if  we  do  not  face  hon- 
estly, it  will  make  narrowing  the  defi- 
cit impossible  by  spending  restraints — 
I  do  not  say  cuts,  but  by  spending  re- 
straints— and  there  is  no  history  that  if 
we  ever  raise  taxes,  we  narrow  the  defi- 
cit. We  will  spend  that.  Do  not  worry 
about  that.  Short  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  we  will  spend  it. 
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The  problem  falls  in  four  progrrams: 
Social  Security.  Medicare.  Medicaid, 
and  then  what  I  call  other  retirement, 
mainly  military  or  Federal  civilian  re- 
tirement. 

These  four  progrrams,  plus  interest — 
which  I  suppose  is  the  ultimate  entitle- 
ment program,  and  I  have  to  be  careful 
in  using  the  words.  "Entitlement" 
means  it  is  a  progrram  that  goes  on  and 
on  without  further  enactment  of  legris- 
lation.  Interest  on  the  debt.  I  think,  is 
the  ultimate  entitlement  program. 
People  have  bought  bonds,  and  we  said 
we  can  pay  7  or  8  percent  interest;  and 
I  think  they  can  sue  us  if  we  do  not  pay 
that.  If  you  take  Social  Security.  Medi- 
care, Medicaid,  and  other  retirement 
and  interest,  it  is  currently  about  54 
percent  of  the  budget.  In  fiscal  year 
1994,  it  will  be  57  percent. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  Congressional 
Budget  Office  figures  on  this,  because 
the  President  said  last  night  he  wanted 
to  use  Congressional  Budget  Office  fig- 
ures. So  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice says  that  for  1994  those  four  pro- 
grams, plus  interest,  are  57  percent  of 
all  the  money  we  spend. 

Now  look  at  the  increase.  Those  same 
four  programs,  that  is  all.  plus  inter- 
est. In  1995.  59  percent  of  the  entire 
budget.  In  1996.  61  percent.  In  1997.  62 
percent.  In  1998.  63  percent.  In  1999.  64 
percent.  And  in  the  year  2000.  65  per- 
cent. In  the  year  2001.  66  percent.  In 
2002,  68  percent.  In  2003.  69  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  before  the  baby 
boom  has  started  to  retire. 

Those  people  bom  from  1945  to  1965 
will  start  to  retire  in  about  the  year 
2010.  and  this  reaches  69  percent  of  our 
budget.  69  percent  for  health,  and  re- 
tirement, plus  interest  in  10  years.  And 
we  do  not.  in  essence,  touch  those  pro- 
grams in  the  President's  budget. 

We  do  not  touch  retirement  at  all.  He 
said  Social  Security  is  off  limits  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  in  my  mind  to  touch 
military  retirement  and  civilian  retire- 
ment. If  Social  Security  is  off  limits, 
that  is  all  off  limits.  We  are  not  going 
to  touch  that.  We  say  we  are  going  to 
limit  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Here  is  the  problem.  Over  the  next  5 
years  we  will  spend  under  current  law 
about  $1,660  trillion  on  Medicare  and 
'Medicaid  in  5  years,  just  those  two  pro- 
grams. If  the  President  gets  his  pro- 
posed cuts— and  I  want  to  emphasize 
how  wrong  that  word  is  used.  "Cut"  in 
my  mind  means  if  you  were  spending 
SlOO  this  year  you  are  going  to  spend 
less  than  $100  next  ye£ir.  I  find  that 
many  people  who  deal  with  Govern- 
ment programs  think  if  you  are  spend- 
ing $100  this  year  and  thought  you  were 
going  to  spend  $120  next  year  and  you 
only  spent  $110.  they  call  it  a  cut.  It  is 
a  $10  increase.  They  call  it  a  cut. 

We  will  spend  $1,650  trillion  on  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  over  the  next  5 
years.  The  President  proposes  that  cut- 
ting that,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
$62  billion,  it  is  a  4-percent  cut.  It  is 


not  a  cut.  It  is  a  modest  restraint  of 
two  programs  that  are  otherwise  going 
up  10,  12,  13,  15  percent  a  year. 

It  is  next  to  no  cut  at  all  in  terms  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  entire  program.  U 
we  were  to  adopt  every  Medicare  and 
every  Medicaid  cut  that  he  has,  do 
nothing  about  the  retirement  pro- 
grams, and  there  is  not  much  we  can  do 
about  interest— it  is  going  up  or  down 
as  Interest  rates  go  up  or  down,  all 
spending  in  the  Federal  budget  for  all 
other  programs — education,  environ- 
ment. Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  airports— will  all  have  to 
go  down,  down  from  where  we  are  now. 
I  do  not  mean  held  even;  I  mean  down, 
if  we  do  nothing  about  retirement  and 
health. 

They  will  have  to  go  down.  That  is 
unless  we  increase  the  taxes  to  pay  for 
them.  But  if  we  increase  the  taxes  to 
pay  for  them,  then  we  are  not  going  to 
narrow  the  deficit. 

At  some  stage.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  to  make  a  decision  in  this  coun- 
try about,  first,  how  much  of  our  entire 
gross  domestic  product  do  we  want  all 
of  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  to  take — 25  percent,  30  percent, 
35  percent,  40  percent,  45  percent,  50 
percent?  How  much  are  we  willing  to 
shell  out  to  the  governments  to  have 
them  take  care  of  us?  And  I  do  not 
mean  that  in  a  critical  sense.  I  do  not 
think  the  Government  takes  care  of  us 
as  well  as  we  take  care  of  ourselves. 
But  that  is  to  have  the  Government 
make  us  feel  comfortable,  not  worry. 
Pick  your  term. 

I  assure  you  of  this:  It  does  not  mat- 
ter what  figure  we  set.  We  said  50  per- 
'^ent.  If  we  spent  50  percent,  there 
would  be  a  demand  to  spend  55  percent. 
It  would  not  end.  There  would  be  peo- 
ple saying  we  are  not  spending  enough. 
The  first  question  we  ask  is.  How  much 
of  all  of  the  money,  assets,  and  produc- 
tion of  the  country  do  you  want  the 
governments  to  spend? 

Second,  assuming  you  can  reach 
some  rational  decision  that  you  want 
them  to  take  no  more  than  25  or  30  or 
35  or  40  percent,  pick  your  number,  how 
much  of  it  do  you  want  to  allocate  to 
airports,  to  railroads,  to  harbors,  to 
highways,  to  health,  to  education,  to 
retirement? 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not 
restrain— I  am  not  saying  cut — restrain 
the  increased  spending  on  health  and 
retirement  that  is  taking  an  ever-in- 
creasing portion  of  our  total  spending, 
then  we  will  have  no  choice  but  to  cut 
all  other  spending,  and  I  do  not  mean 
just  defense.  We  are  going  to  cut  de- 
fense anyway.  I  mean  all  other  spend- 
ing. Or  we  will  have  to  increase  taxes 
dramatically  to  pay  for  it  and  do  noth- 
ing on  the  deficit. 

So  I  think  the  President's  program 
should  be  held  to  this,  and  I  want  to 
help  him  help  this  country.  I  do  not 
say  this  in  malice.  But  as  the  history 
of  this  country  and  every  other  West- 


ern industrialized  country,  including 
Japan— it  is  not  a  Western  country  but 
the  same  pattern  holds  in  Japan — every 
time  taxes  go  up,  spending  goes  up.  We 
are  not  unique. 

If  we  do  not  want  that,  then  at  a 
minimum  on  the  President's  program 
we  have  to  have  some  irrevocable  gruar- 
antee,  unassailable,  written  into  law — 
I  wish  it  were  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment— that  we  are  going  to  have  spend- 
ing restraints — again  I  will  not  use  the 
word  "cuts,"  it  seems  to  frighten  peo- 
ple— but  spending  restraints  that  are  as 
enforceable  as  a  law  can  make  them, 
and  we  have  not  got  a  constitutional 
amendment,  but  as  enforceable  as  a 
law  can  make  them  before  we  agree  to 
increase  taxes.  And  then  even  the  next 
Congress  can  undo  that.  I  understand 
the  problem. 

But  we  should  not  fall  into  the  trap 
we  have  fallen  into  before  of  increasing 
the  taxes  and  thinking  we  are  going  to 
narrow  the  deficit.  That  will  not  hap- 
pen. Nor  should  we  fall  into  the  trap  of 
increasing  the  taxes  and  saying  the 
spending  cuts  will  come  later.  That  has 
not  happened. 

So,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  President  Clinton  well.  I  bear  him 
no  ill  will.  I  want  to  help  him  fulfill 
what  he  said  about  "It  cannot  be  what 
is  in  it  for  me;  it  has  got  to  be  what  is 
in  it  for  us."  But  for  all  of  us  collec- 
tively, all  of  us.  there  is  nothing  in  it 
for  us  if  what  we  get  is  a  program  that 
increases  taxes,  increases  spending, 
and  does  nothing  on  the  deficit. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
and  join  my  colleagues  this  afternoon 
expressing  our  observations  and  con- 
cerns as  it  relates  to  the  President's 
economic  message  last  evening  to  the 
Nation. 

I  think  all  of  us  went  to  the  joint  ses- 
sion with  the  great  hope  that  we  would 
hear  a  message  that  could  unify  this 
country  in  its  single  greatest  cause, 
and  that  is — in  my  opinion  and  I  think 
in  the  opinion  of  most  Americans — to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  and  to  begin 
to  control  what  most  of  us  would  agree 
is  runaway  Federal  spending  and, 
therefore,  begin  to  see  economic  resur- 
gence in  this  country  and  a  reduction 
in  debt  and  deficit  that  we  could  look 
to  our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren and  say,  "We  are  beginning  to 
plot  for  you  a  future  that  will  reward 
you  with  at  least  as  great  an  economic 
opportunity  as  we  have  had  as  you 
should  have  in  your  future." 

Now,  I  think  last  night  that  is  what 
most  of  us  went  to  hear,  hoping  we 
would  hear  that.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  ex- 
pressing frustration  in  the  fact  that  we 
probably  did  not  hear  that,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve Americans  heard  what  they 
thought  they  heard,  or  were  going  to 
hear. 
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So,  for  a  brief  moment  this  afternoon 
I  thought  I  would  help  analyze  what  I 
believe  our  President  said  and  what  I 
believe  its  impact  will  be  based  on  his- 
toric and  current  operations  of  this 
body,  the  Congress,  and  the  Govern- 
ment itself  and  the  tremendous  inabil- 
ity that  we  have  had  over  the  last  two 
decades  to  demonstrate  any  kind  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  in  staying  within  the 
limits  that  we  constantly  chart  for 
ourselves  in  public  policy.  And  by  that 
I  mean  limits  in  taxation,  limits  in 
spending  and,  therefore,  some  kind  of 
fiscal  constraint  that  holds  us  within 
the  parameters  that  we  proposed, 
whether  it  was  in  1984,  or  1987,  or  the 
budget  agreement  of  1990. 

The  President  last  night  said  in  his 
speech  that  real  economic  growth 
comes  from  the  private  sector.  That  is 
what  the  speech  said.  And  yet  today,  as 
we  analyze  the  plan,  the  plan  raises 
one-third  of  a  trillion  dollars,  330-plus 
billions  of  dollars  in  new  taxes  over  5 
years,  including  taxes  on  jobs,  taxes  on 
inputs,  and  taxes  on  earnings. 

Now,  remember,  real  growth  occurs 
in  the  private  sector,  and  yet  the  Presi- 
dent by  his  own  admission  reaches  out 
and  pulls  from  the  private  sector  the 
very  energy  and  the  dynamics  that  cre- 
ates the  real  growth  that  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  The  speech  said  last  night 
that  the  debt  and  interest  costs  result- 
ing from  Federal  borrowing  is  crowding 
out  all  other  activities  like  home  buy- 
ing, like  worker  training,  like  the 
kinds  of  things  that  all  of  us  would 
hope  could  and  would  occur  in  the  nat- 
ural unfettered  private  economy. 

The  plan  diverts  one-third  of  a  tril- 
lion to  the  Government,  away  from 
these  kinds  of  activities,  the  very 
kinds  of  things  that  generated  1.2  mil- 
lion new  jobs  in  1992. 

So  I  am  distressed  in  trying  to  under- 
stand what  appears  to  be  an  outflowing 
of  contradictions.  One  statement  in  the 
speech,  one  statement  in  the  public 
performance,  and  clearly  another 
statement  in  a  document  that  my  of- 
fice and  other  offices  just  received  a 
few  hours  ago  and  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  analyze. 

The  speech  said  that  job  creation  and 
economic  growth  are  priorities  and 
that  the  Government  can  be  as  frugal 
as  a  household  in  this  country.  That  is 
the  speech. 

Now  the  plan  promises  to  create 
500,000  new  jobs— some  full-year  jobs, 
some  part-year  jobs— through  $30  bil- 
lion of  a  stimulus  package  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $60,000  every  time  the  Govern- 
ment supposedly  creates  one  job. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  Government 
in  no  way  can  operate  as  frugally  as 
the  economy  of  the  private  sector  oper- 
ates in  the  jobs  it  created  in  1992  com- 
pared to  the  jobs  that  we  say  could  be 
created,  or  the  President  says  could  be 
created,  if  this  stimulus  package  is  al- 
lowed to  go  through. 

Again,  the  speech  and  the  rhetoric 
versus  the  reality  of  the  plan  and  the 
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implementation  of  the 
cation. 

The  speech  said  $500  billion  in  deficit 
reduction  over  5  years,  evenly  divided 
in  spending  cuts  and  taxing  increases. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  speech. 
You  and  I  heard  it  last  night^$500  bil- 
lion in  deficit  reduction  in  5-plus  years, 
equally  divided. 

The  plan:  Again,  the  fine  print  says — 
and  now  it  is  not  so  fine,  because  most 
all  agree  that  there  will  be  about  $3.06 
in  new  revenue  for  every  $1  of  program 
spending  cuts  in  the  policy.  Again,  the 
speech  versus  the  plan.  Tremendous 
disparities.  I  am  amazed  that  the 
President  thought  he  could  stand  be- 
fore the  American  people  and  say  one 
thing  and  then  send  forth  for  all  of  us 
to  analyze  what  appears  to  be  some- 
what, if  not  entirely,  of  a  different 
kind  of  an  approach. 

I  think  domestic  spending  cuts,  as  we 
all  know,  are  not  really  cuts.  We  have 
known  that  for  soma*  time.  We  have 
heard  it.  We  have  seen  it.  The  1990 
budget  agreement  promised  in  a  bipar- 
tisan way  that  we  were  going  to  do  all 
these  things  and  yet  it  just  did  not 
occur. 

You  have  just  heard  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  saying  that  without  struc- 
tural reform  to  stop  this  Congress,  this 
Senate,  this  very  body  from  the  phe- 
nomenal appetite  that  it  has  dem- 
onstrated over  time,  that  for  every  new 
dollar  of  taxes  raised,  it  got  spent  im- 
mediately, usually  spend  l¥i  to  2  times 
more  than  was  collected;  that,  without 
some  kind  of  change  in  the  way  we  do 
business,  the  very  reality  of  the  speech 
would  become  the  reality  of  the  plan. 

And  I  do  not  think  our  President 
wants  that,  although  his  figures  now 
show  it.  I  certainiy  know  the  American 
people  do  not  want  it.  And,  in  good 
will,  the  American  people  said  yester- 
day and  today  that  they  hoped  the 
President  could  succeed,  as  all  of  us  do. 
We  want  to  work  with  the  President, 
but  we  know  the  reality  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  work. 

I,  and  others,  for  a  good  number  of 
years,  have  stood  for  that  structural 
change,  that  environmental  change 
that  would  allow  us  to  do  things  dif- 
ferently. More  importantly,  it  would 
force  us  to  do  things  differently:  A  bal- 
anced budget  amendment;  a  line-item 
veto. 

Last  Friday,  in  a  town  meeting,  the 
President  said,  no,  balanced  budget 
amendments  do  not  work.  How  does  he 
know?  He  ought  to  know  one  thing: 
That  the  kind  of  budget  agreements 
that  this  body  puts  together,  in  co- 
operation with  the  other  body,  will  not 
work.  We  have  proved  it  time  and  time 
again.  Now,  that  we  know  is  reality. 

If  we  know  that  what  we  are  propos- 
ing will  not  work,  why  are  we  not  will- 
ing to  try  something  new?  The  Presi- 
dent speaks  of  change  and  yet  the  rhet- 
oric and  the  plan  are  really  in  all  re- 
gards business  as  usual. 


Mr.  President,  speak  to  change. 
Speak  to  changing  the  way  this  Con- 
gress does  its  business.  Speak  to  chang- 
ing the  environment,  to  force  us  to 
work  with  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  to  create 
a  situation  that  will  bring  about  this 
kind  of  deficit  reduction,  bring  about 
the  kind  of  economic  vitality  that 
would  result  from  that  kind  of  activ- 
ity. 

Let  me  grive  a  quick  analysis  of  what 
all  of  this  might  mean  to  my  State  of 
Idaho. 

My  State  of  Idaho  is  a  rural  State.  It 
is  a  Western  State.  It  is  a  public  lands 
State.  It  is  a  State  that  derives  its 
economy  largely  from  the  resources  of 
its  land.  And  64  percent  of  that  land  is 
owned  and  managed  by  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country.  It  is  Federal  land. 

Our  President  said  laist  night  that  to 
graze  those  Federal  lands,  he  was  going 
to  ask  the  cattlemen  of  the  west  for  a 
400-percent  increase  in  grazing  fees.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  ask  our  miners  to 
pay  an  8-percent  royalty— an  industry 
that  is  largely  on  its  knees  today. 

He  said  he  was  going  to  ask  the 
loggers  to  forgo  stands  of  timber  that 
were  not,  argumentatively,  economi- 
cally viable,  even  though  it  might  be 
good  health  practices  to  go  in  and  log 
a  stand  of  timber,  and  change  the  spe- 
cies, and  change  the  grrowth  pattern. 

He  said  no  research  and  development 
on  new  nuclear  reactors.  He  said,  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  about  the  present,  I 
want  to  talk  about  the  future.  Let  us 
look  to  the  future. 

And  yet,  he  just  said,  I  will  not  talk 
about  future  energy  supplies.  No  more 
research  and  development  for  nuclear 
reactors,  safe  reactors,  new  reactors 
that  do  not  produce  waste,  the  kind  of 
research  that  is  going  on  all  over  the 
country  today. 

And  then  he  said,  and  I  want  to  raise 
taxes  off  of  Btu  measurements  of  en- 
ergy. For  Idaho,  that  is  about  $140  per 
capita  or  $144  million  coming  from 
1,030,000  people  in  my  very  sparsely 
populated  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  want  Idaho  to 
keep  working,  do  not  do  this  to  us.  Cut 
the  Budget.  Slow  Government  down. 
But  do  not  come  at  our  producers.  Do 
not  come  at  the  very  people  that  gen- 
erate jobs  and  say,  "give  me  your  re- 
sources and  let  me  generate  the  jobs 
and  out  of  that  will  come  an  improved 
economy." 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  I  asked  Chairman 
Alan  Greenspan  of  the  Federal  Reserve: 
"If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  President  work  together" — and 
we  must  work  together— "create  an 
economic  program  similar  to  the  1990 
program,  new  taxes,  new  revenue,  and 
alleged  or  at  least  legislated  spending 
cuts" — two  to  one,  I  think,  was  the 
ratio  in  1990. 

Well,  we  raised  that  money,  some 
$150  billion,  spread  over  5  years,  and 
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the  spending  cuts   turned  around  and  The  Speech  said   that  debt  and   interest  expand,  and  providing  jobs  for  a  grow- 

became  major  spending  increases  and  costs  resulting  from   federal   borrowing  is  jng  and  more  sophisticated  labor  force, 

went  through  the  roof  crowding  out  other  activities,   like  home-  we  have  come  a  long  way,  in  terms  of 

I  said     'Anyway    if  we  create  that  buying  and  worker  training  economic  growth,  in  developing  a  com- 

kind^f  DroKram"-and  I  believe  that  is  ^"  Plan  would  divert  M,  of  $1  tnlUon  in  ^j^j^e  ^^ge  so  that  we  can  do  better 

Kina  oi  program       ana  i  oeueve  Limb  la  ^^^^   ^^    ^jjg   government   and   away   from  f^    ..^    ^„^„^„n„„ol    .v,a,.i,»t,>i<.o^    ir, 

the    kind    of   program    that    was    rec-  other  activities,  like  home-buying  and  work-  *n    the    mtemational    marketplace    in 

ommended  last  night,  although  a  heck  er  training.  competition   with   our   friends   around 

of  a  lot  less  cuts  and  a  heck  of  a  lot  The  Speech  said  that  job-creation  and  eco-  the  world. 

more  money— "Mr.  Greenspan,  what  nomic  growth  are  priorities,  and  that  the  Today.  America's  economy  is  the 
will  happen?  What  will  happen  in  our  government  "can  be  as  frugal  as  any  house-  strongest  economy  in  the  world.  If  you 
economv'"  ^"'"^ '"  America."  compare,  for  example,  our  gross  domes- 
He  said  "Probably  it  will  turn  down  "^^  P'*"  promises  to  create  500.000  new  tic  product  with  that  of  other  industri- 
because  the  economv  is  no  longer  con-  Jo^s-some  full-year  and  some  part-year-  ^  ^  nations  you  see  the  value  of  the 
Decause  tne  economy  is  no  longer  con  through  a  $30  billion  "stimulus"  package:  ^  .  „p^;„p„  nrodurpd  in  thp 
vinced,  nor  does  it  have  any  confidence  .  .  ,.  costs  $60  000  every  time  the  govern-  S°°°^  *°<*  services  proaucea  in  tne 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States."  ment  crea^es^o^job  "^  United  States  this  year  will  exceed  the 
He  said.  "Unless  you  go  in  and  fix  The  Speech  said  $500  billion  in  deficit  re-  combined  economic  product  of  Japan, 
those  spending  reductions"— the  very  duction  over  5  years  would  be  evenly  divided  Germany.  France.  Canada,  and  Italy, 
thing  my  colleague  from  Oregon  said —  between  spending  cuts  and  tax  increases.  That  is  a  tremendous  engine  of  produc- 
"well  in  advance  of  the  taxes,  go  in  The  Plan  would  raise  taxes  by  $3.06  for  tivity.  the  U.S.  economy, 
fhprp  and  lock  in  nlace  those  soendine  ^"^^  "  °^  program  spending  cut  by  policy  One  thing  that  concerns  me  about 
StranfguTranTee^'o'th^eron^^^^^^^  ?ere'''?,omlst^"pr''oZrsSlnract"ua'?ry  the  President's  proposal  that  we  heard 
the  American  people  that  Congress  is  ^,  SZ'^^ll^T^^^esTnZZn^l^'^S-  [^^  Sf  increases'  n  exisUng  tlx  s' i 
going  to  be  fiscally  responsible,  if  you  lars  over  5  years):  v  1      ^'^'^'^^*^®^  ^"  existing  taxes,  is 

L  that,  then  maybe  the  impact  of  the  savings  in  mandatory  spending  ...         -$77.8  "*i^'?rin"the° fu'urrso  wf enS  u'?  o  ' 
taxes  on  the  private  sector  will  not  be  Non-defense    discretionary    sav-  growth  in  tne  luture   so  we  ena  up  los 
as  great,  nor  would  the  economy  react       ings  -70.9  ]^«  the  ability  as  an  economy  to  con- 
as  much  over  the  confidence  that  the  Short-term  "stimulus"  spending             +17.7  tmue  to  produce  more  jobs.  Last  year 
Government  was  going  to.  for  the  first  Long-term   "investment"   spend-  our  economy  produced  L3  million  new 

time  be  fiscallv  resDonsible  "                         '^» *^^^-^  J°^^-  °"^  growth  rate  in  just  the  last 

Now  that  fs  one  Ss  opinion                                                        .         .    Quarter  of  last  year  was  3.8  percent.  If 

Su^'as  hVfs^fgTnt^emaTwho  looks  ^^'^^r^^'"    ''""""^       '           .13  3  ^^^  ^°°^  ^'  '""^  ^'^o""'"^^^  1"  W««te"i 

every  day  at  the  economy  of  this  coun-  oefense^ts  in-additVon'to"cut^  ^"'""P^    "'^   f,^ '^T  ,f  n'onV^nn  J.^thi? 

try  and  attempts  to  evaluate  with  a       proposed  by  Bush -111.8  R''"-  y°"  ^i"  not  find  an  economy  that 

whole   cadre    of   economists    what    we                                                          is  that  robust  and  is  growing  with  that 

may  or  may  not  be  doing,  I  happen  to  Net  program  spending  savings  kind  of  strength. 

believe   he   is   right.    Yet   that   is   not             from  policy  changes -96.S  In  Europe  they  think  our  economy  is 

where  our  President  is  going.  At  this                                                         " "  i°  the  pink.  But  if  you  follow  the  Clin- 

moment  hP  i<,  not  Pven  susreestine  that     Tax  increases  -360.3  ton    plan,    you    are    going    to   push    us 

moment  he  is  not  even  suggesting  that  Qff^^^^^g   receipts  (fees,   taxes)  deeper  in  the  red.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 

"^aTTo^:  Mr.  President,  travel  across  ^X""  "^  "^""'"^  ""'"  "''  -24  5  '^^  *'  '^'  new  spending  that  is  being 
the  country  in  the  next  few  days,  talk  °"^ —  requested  and  being  called  an  invest- 
about  spending  cuts,   Ulk  about  con-  Total  tax/receipt  increases  ....         -384.8  "^^nt  is  going  to  add  to  our  Federal 

trolling    the    Government's    appetite.    Tax  cuts >83.4  debt.  That  is  going  to  have  adverse  ef- 

talk  about  putting  in  place  a  balanced          „  ^     .                  ,       .        ,     fects  on  our  economic  future    Rather 

budget  amendment,  talk  about  work-  ^I'-'T'"^^                                 30i  4  than  to  stimulate  growth,  that  is  going 

ing  With  us  to  produce  a  line-item  veto             ^-^  =^  '°^S'?eTt7xS-  concern  me  in  that 

so  we  can  turn  to  the  American  people  ^otal    Interest    savings    as-  they  are  going  to  have  an  adverse  ef- 

and  say  we  have  the  tools  in  hand  with             ^^^^  _62.3  j^^^  ^  ^^u    „  y^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^3  gj^g  ^f 

Which    to    control     tne    appetite    tor  NoTE.-offsetting  receipu  (fees,  taxes)  counted  as  the    tax    increase    that    is   being   sug- 
spendmg  of  our  Government.  As  we  do  spending  cuts  by  omb.  24.5.  g-p<,tpd    and  hprp  in  thp  clpar  li^ht  of 
that  wp  are  then  ffoine  to  be  willine  to  Figures  based  on  Senate  Budget  Committee  Ml-  Kesoea,   anu  nere   in   tne   oiedj    ugiiL  ui 
»„^    tl   ,^1,     f^f  ^?H.pnr^    f  hi  fo  V  ^""^  Staff  analysis  and  0MB  materials.  day  we  Can  have  an  Opportunity  to  ana- 
turn    to    you,    tne    citizenry,    tne    tax-  ^nd  remember  the  domestic  spending  cuts  lyze  the  proposals  that  were  made  last 
J^f=®^;..,„t^^°fJ^  aL°l^n   tr^^irti^f  a^  not  really  cuts:  All  figures  shown  here  night^and   I   must   say   that   the   pro- 
this  country    ana  ask  you  to  partici-  ^^^  compared  with  a  current-policy  "base-  posal  last  night  to  soak  the  rich  in  the 
pate  just  a  little  more   in  helping  us  ,j„g..    jf  congress  adopts  no  policy  changes  clear  light  of  today  means  that  all  of 
Slow  and  control  the  fiscal  crisis  that  ,the  Presidents  or  anyone  elses),  total  fed-  the  middle  class  is  going  to  end  up  get- 
our    Government    and     therefore    our  eral  spending  is  already  projected  (by  CBO)  ^j^g  ^g^  -pj^g  taxes  are  going  to  fall  on 
country  is  now  in.  That  is  the  chal-  to  increase  by  $1,032  trillion  over  5  years,  gveryone.   and  our  entire  economy  is 
lenge.  Help  us  do  it.  Become  a  leader  in  compared  with  freezing  spending  at  the  cur-  ^                      sustain  the  burden  of 
demanding  a  change  in  the  way  we  do  rent  (FY  1993)  level.  (Virtually  all  growth  is  ^^'^^^'^JjrrtaLs  under  tLoSp^^^ 
hii<5inp<w   "^               "  in  domestic  programs  and  interest:  defense  is  Paymg  more  taxes  unaer  tne  proposal 
vfr  ^oaiHpnt    T  a«v  ntianimnnQ  Pon  expected  to  remain  flat  or  decline.)  that  has  been  made. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unannnous  con-  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  overnight  polls  show  sup-  One  of  the  facts  that  came  to  light 
sent    an    analysis    01    tne    i'resiaent  s  p^^.^  j.^^.  ^^^  budget  plan-most  Americans  today  is  contained  in  a  Backgrounder 
budget  plan  be  printed  in  the  record  j^gj^^^  tj,g  ^^^^  pj^ch  but  haven't  seen  the  report,  issued  by  the  Heritage  Founda- 
and  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time,  product.  tion.  "New  taxes  and  increases  in  exist- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  Mr.     COCHRAN.     Mr.     President.     I  ing  taxes  account  for  72  percent  of  the 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  t^ink  we  all  resolved  as  we  returned  to  total  package"  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
Record.  as  follows:  Washington  to  convene  the  103d  Con-  dent,    "a   net   increase   of  $243  billion 
The  Budget  Plan  Described  in  the  Prksi-  gress  that  we  all  had  a  big  challenge  over  the  next  4  years." 
H^'^MH  jf^'^Pi^^  ^'p  ^^  Budget  Plan  ahead  of  us,  a  challenge  to  help  in  a  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
His  OMB  Has  put  on  paper  constructive  way  to  strengthen  our  Na-  sent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
^th  c^mes  from  Uie%ri"vaV^ctor  """"^  "°°'^  economy.  'We  could  do  that  by  marks,  a  copy  of  this  report  from  the 
'^'rhe  Plan^rai^T  "^  of  $1  trillion  in  new  reducing    our    accumulating     Federal  Heritage  Foundation,  "Clinton's  Budg- 
taxes  over  5  years,  including  taxes  on  jobs,  debt,  by  helping  to, create  a  better  en-  et:  Higher  Taxes  and  More  Spending." 
taxes  on  inputs,  and  taxes  on  earnings.  vironment  for  business  and  industry  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
we  will  renew  our  commitment  to  work 
together,  to  work  with  the  President, 
to  sustain  the  challenge  of  strengthen- 
ing our  economy  and  reducing  the 
budget  deficit.  Those  are  important 
goals.  They  were  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  share  those  goals  with  him. 

I  hope  we  can  do  our  part  to  restore 
confidence  in  our  Government  and 
strengthen  our  economy  by  making 
sound  economic  policy  decisions  in  the 
months  ahead. 

EXHIBPT  1 

Clinton's  Budget:  Higher  Taxes  and  More 
Spending 

(By  Daniel  J.  Mitchell  and  John  M.  Olin 
Fellow) 

introduction 

President  Bill  Clinton  last  night  proposed 
the  biggest  tax  increase  in  American  history 
as  part  of  what  he  claimed  is  a  balanced  $493 
billion  deficit  reduction  package.  Stripped  of 
rhetoric,  however,  the  package  is  neither 
balanced  nor  would  it  generate  the  level  of 
budget  savings  Clinton  implied.  Once  pro- 
posed spending  increases  are  included,  the 
actual  level  of  deficit  reduction  falls  to  $339 
billion  over  four  years. 

Most  disappointing,  not  one  penny  of  the 
proposed  deficit  savings  comes  from  net  re- 
ductions in  the  most  rapidly  growing  portion 
of  the  budget^domestic  spending.  Indeed, 
the  Clinton  proposal  calls  for  domestic 
spending  programs  to  receive  a  net  increase 
of  $10  billion  over  the  next  four  years.  That 
increase,  incidentally,  would  be  above  the 
$245.5  billion  of  additional  domestic  spending 
already  included  in  the  baseline  budget  pro- 
jections against  which  the  Clinton  budget 
measures  its  tax  increases  and  pending 
"cuts." 

Clinton's  package  relies  almost  completely 
on  tax  increase.  New  taxes  and  increases  in 
existing  taxes  account  for  72  percent  of  the 
total  package,  a  net  increase  of  $243  billion 
over  the  next  four  years.  Projected  defense 
cuts  generate  22  percent  of  the  savings,  $75.5 
billion  over  four  years.  Assumed  reductions 
in  federal  interest  payments,  meanwhile,  are 
projected  to  equal  about  430  billion,  or  9  per- 
cent of  the  total.  (The  percentages  total  103 
percent  due  to  the  fact  that  higher  domestic 
spending  lowers  the  aggregate  level  of  deficit 
reduction  by  3  percent.) 

carternomics,  part  II 
The  Clinton  package  marks  a  stark  return 
to  the  failed  tax-and-spend  policies  of  the 
Carter  administration.  The  revenue  portion 
of  the  package  includes  at  least  53  separate 
tax  increases.  27  of  which  the  Administration 
dishonestly  counts  ais  spending  cuts.  The  tax 
increases  include  a  new  36  percent  tax  rate 
which  would  be  imposed  on  families  making 
more  than  $140,000,  rather  than  on  those  at 
the  $200,000  level,  as  Clinton  promised  during 
the  campaign.  The  Clinton  plan  further 
unravels  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  by  creat- 
ing an  additional  "millionaires'  "  surtax  that 
would  impose  a  40  percent  marginal  tax  rate 
on  income  over  $250,000. 

Incentives  to  work,  save,  and  invest  will  be 
further  diminished  by  proposals  to  impose  a 
2.9  percent  Medicare  tax  on  incomes  above 
$135,0<X)  and  to  increase  the  corporate  tax 
rate  from  34  percent  to  36  percent.  The  mid- 


dle class  would  be  particularly  hard  hit  by  a 
proposed  tax  on  the  heat  content  of  energy 
sources.  This  tax,  estimated  to  raise  more 
than  $71  billion  over  the  next  five  years,  will 
add  7.5  cents  to  the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line, boost  home  beating  oil  by  8.25  cents  per 
gallon,  and  increase  the  average  consumer's 
electric  bill  by  $27  per  year.  The  $71  billion 
cost  to  consumers  does  not  count,  moreover, 
the  unavoidable  increase  In  the  price  of 
every  good  and  service  produced  In  the 
American  economy. 

Hidden  Tax  Hikes.  Notwithstanding  Ad- 
ministration talking  points  heralding  "a  new 
era  of  integrity  ...  in  the  budget  process," 
the  Clinton  budget  deliberately  attempted  to 
understate  the  size  of  the  proposed  tax  in- 
crease by  falsely  classifying  at  least  27  tax 
increases  as  spending  cuts.  Among  these  tax 
increases  were  the  proposed  increase,  from  50 
percent  to  85  percent,  in  the  share  of  Social 
Security  benefits  subjected  to  taxation.  This 
proposal,  which  is  projected  to  raise  $21.4  bil- 
lion of  new  revenue  over  the  next  four  years, 
will  discourage  senior  citizens  from  continu- 
ing to  engage  in  productive  economic  activ- 
ity after  retirement.  Other  tax  increases 
Clinton  counts  as  spending  cuts  include  the 
monthly  Medicare  tax  paid  by  senior  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  taxes  on  banks,  pharma- 
ceutical companies,  importers,  and  stock- 
brokers. 

Budget  Gimmicks.  The  Clinton  plan  also 
contains  a  startling  number  of  accounting 
tricks  and  phony  assumptions  to  generate 
savings.  The  budget  magically  assumes  $1 
billion  of  savings  through  better  manage- 
ment of  Veterans  Administration  hospitals. 
"Other  administrative  savings"  supposedly 
will  generate  $7.7  billion  of  deficit  reduction, 
while  "Streamlining  Government"  allegedly 
will  reduce  spending  by  $7.9  billion.  The  Ad- 
ministration proposes  to  save  $11.5  billion  by 
exchanging  longer-term  government  debt  for 
shorter-term  debt.  If,  however,  interest  rates 
happen  to  rise — they  are  now  at  twenty-year 
lows— this  proposal  will  increase  spending. 
Improved  IRS  tax  compliance  efforts  (needed 
to  guarantee  more  of  what  the  President 
euphemistically  calls  "contributions")  are 
somehow  assumed  to  raise  almost  $1  billion. 
These  gimmicks  are  joined  by  proposals 
which  save  money,  but  only  by  pushing  the 
spending  into  future  years.  Included  in  this 
category  are  proposals  to  move  Medicare 
payments  to  hospitals  onto  a  calendar  year 
basis.  This  proposal,  which  does  not  change 
the  federal  government's  liabilities,  is  count- 
ed as  a  $4.6  billion  spending  cut.  Another  $5.1 
billion  is  "saved"  by  ending  the  lump-sum 
benefit  for  federal  retirees.  Once  again,  how- 
ever, the  proposal  simply  shifts  spending 
into  future  years.  All  told,  at  least  $38.7  bil- 
lion of  Clinton's  budget  package  comes  from 
budget  gimmicks  which  are  counted  as  re- 
ductions in  domestic  spending. 

More  Domestic  Spending.  In  an  effort  to 
portray  the  package  as  balanced.  Clinton  re- 
ferred to  150  "specific"  spending  cuts.  He  did 
not  tell  the  American  people,  however,  that 
many  of  these  "cuts"  were  really  tax  in- 
creases and  budget  gimmicks.  Even  more 
troubling.  Clinton  did  not  point  out  that  his 
supposed  domestic  cuts  are  offset  by  more 
than  131  proposals  to  increase  domestic 
spending  by  a  total  of  $123.7  billion. 

All  told,  proposed  increases  in  domestic 
spending  outweigh  the  proposed  "cuts"  by 
about  $10  billion  over  the  next  four  years.  If 
the  $38.7  billion  of  budget  gimmicks  and 
phony  cuts  are  excluded  from  the  calcula- 
tion, however,  the  net  increase  in  domestic 
spending  climbs  to  almost  $50  billion  (Re- 
minder: baseline  projections  already  include 


$245.5  billion  of  higher  domestic  spending  be- 
tween 1993  and  1997). 

Bigger  Deficits  Predicted.  Even  if  all  of  the 
White  House's  assumptions  are  accurate,  the 
Clinton  budget  signifies  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  size  and  cost  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. If  a  dose  of  reality  is  allowed,  how- 
ever, a  terrible  package  becomes  even  more 
frightening.  A  Joint  Economic  Committee 
report  found  that  every  dollar  of  higher 
taxes  since  1947  has  resulted  in  $1.59  of  higher 
spending.  This  statistical  survey  is  sup- 
ported by  recent  history.  Tax  increases  in 
1982,  1984,  1987.  and  1990  all  were  enacted  for 
the  alleged  purpose  of  deficit  reduction.  In 
every  case,  however,  the  deficit  rose  the  fol- 
lowing year  because  lawmakers  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  spend  the  expected 
new  revenues.  Nowhere  in  the  Clinton  plan 
are  there  any  proposals  or  mechanisms  to 
counter  this  propensity  of  higher  taxes  to 
trigger  more  spending  and  higher  deficits. 

The  Clinton  plan  also  relies  on  static  mod- 
els to  generate  revenue  estimates.  All  of  the 
tax  increases,  including  the  increases  in 
marginal  income  tax  rates,  are  assumed  to 
have  no  impact  on  the  behavior  of  taxpayers. 
In  the  real  world,  however,  individuals  and 
businesses  already  have  been  adjusting  their 
behavior  to  protect  their  earnings  and  light- 
en the  expected  burden  of  higher  taxes.  As  a 
result,  even  though  the  Clinton  proposal  con- 
tains a  very  steep  increase  in  the  nation's 
tax  burden;  the  actual  amount  of  money  the 
government  collects  may  fall  if  enough 
workers  lose  their  jobs  and  the  taxable  in- 
comes of  individuals  and  businesses  decline. 
One  does  not  have  to  travel  very  far  back  in 
time  to  find  an  example  of  a  tax  increase 
that  lost  money.  The  1990  budget  deal  was 
supposed  to  raise  about  $175  billion  of  new 
revenue  over  the  1991-1995  period.  Instead, 
tax  revenues  fell  by  more  than  $3  for  every  $1 
the  ill-fated  deal  was  supposed  to  raise. 
conclusion 

Higher  taxes  did  not  work  for  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver. Lyndon  Johnson,  Jimmy  Carter,  or 
George  Bush,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
they  will  work  for  Bill  Clinton.  If  enacted, 
the  Clinton  tax  hike  will  fuel  more  federal 
spending,  destroy  jobs,  undermine  America's 
international  competitiveness,  reduce  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  increase  the  budget  defi- 
cit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  our  leader,  let  me  say  where  we 
are  with  this  special  order.  We  have,  I 
believe — what  is  the  remaining  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  69  minutes  left. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  There  are  69  minutes 
left,  and  we  have,  perhaps,  if  all  of 
them  were  attentive  to  their  duties,  we 
would  have  probably  11  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  have  further  remarks.  So 
I  hope  that  we  would  accommodate 
each  other  from  that  aspect.  Some  had 
indicated  they  wished  5  minutes;  some 
had  indicated  they  wished  10;  some  ex- 
tended the  time  to  15  or  20.  But  to  ac- 
commodate our  Members,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  everyone  to  be  attentive 
to  time  restraint.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  trying  to  observe  that  and 
yield  to  Senator  Smith,  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 
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Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  feel,  as  the  American  people  listen 
to  the  debate  and  they  see  all  of  us 
here  as  Republicans  taking  on  the 
President,  it  will  be  construed  as 
strictly  partisan  but  not  really  looking 
into  the  facts  as  the  facts  themselves 
dictate  they  need  looking  into.  The 
problem  is,  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
wrong.  If  the  President  is  wrong  with 
what  he  is  doing,  America  could  very 
well  be  bankrupt  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. And  I  just  want  to  state  for  the 
record  that  when  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent a  little  over  2  years  ago  proposed 
a  tax  increase,  I  opposed  him.  Because 
tax  increases  will  not  work.  They  will 
slow  the  economy  down. 

The  American  people  heard  quite  a 
speech  last  night.  As  the  headline  in 
the  Washington  Post  noted  this  morn- 
ing. President  Clinton  asked  Ameri- 
cans to  "face  facts."  The  President 
told  the  American  people  the  facts  as 
he  sees  them,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  this  afternoon  to  talk 
about  the  facts  as  this  Senator  sees 
them. 

Candidate  Clinton  promised  a  tax  cut 
for  the  middle  class.  That  is  a  fact. 
Last  night.  President  Clinton  promised 
a  tax  increase  on  those  same  families 
making  more  than  $30,000. 

Candidate  Clinton  pledged  that  he 
would  cut  the  deficit  in  half  by  the 
year  1996.  That  is  a  fact.  Last  night. 
President  Clinton  presented  a  plan  that 
will,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  I  be- 
lieve, increase  the  deficit  and  increase 
it  dramatically. 

Candidate  Clinton  said  that  he  was 
an  agent  of  change  and  last  night 
President  Clinton  sounded  more  like  an 
IRS  agent  out  to  shortchange  the 
American  taxpayer  and  leave  him  with 
nothing  more  than  change  in  his  pock- 
ets. 

Regrettably,  the  President  proposed 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  American 
history.  It  included  higher  income 
taxes,  new  energy  taxes,  additional 
taxes  on  Social  Security  benefits, 
surtaxes  on  some  incomes,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  corporate  income  tax. 
Under  this  plan,  any  individual,  young 
or  old,  male  or  female,  who  makes 
more  than  $30,000,  will  be  asked  to  pay 
more  taxes.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  very 
simple  economic  facts  that  were  left 
out  of  the  President's  speech  that 
every  concerned  American  who  is  con- 
cerned about  his  or  her  country  needs 
to  know. 

Fact  No.  1,  higher  taxes  destroy  jobs. 
Fact  No.  2,  higher  taxes  will  increase, 
not  decrease,  the  deficit.  This  is  not 
conjecture. 

Let  us  talk  for  a  minute  about  job 
creation.  I  have  never  in  the  8M2  years 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting the  citizens  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  the  U.S.  Congress,  never  re- 
ceived a  call   from  a  New  Hampshire 


corporation  that  says:  "Senator  Smith, 
if  you  could  raise  the  corporate  income 
tax  just  a  little  bit,  I'd  really  have  an 
incentive  to  add  some  new  jobs."  I  have 
not  heard  that.  Maybe  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have. 

I  have  never  received  a  call  from  a 
New  Hampshire  small  business  person 
in  which  they  said:  "Senator  Smith,  if 
you  can  see  fit  just  maybe  to  increase 
the  cost  of  energy  a  little  bit,  I'd  glad- 
ly hire  a  few  more  employees."  No,  I 
have  not  had  that  either.  It  does  not 
work  that  way  in  the  real  world.  In  the 
real  world,  thousands  of  people  are  out 
of  work  because  2  years  ago  we  decided 
"to  make  the  wealthy  pay  their  fair 
share"  with  a  luxury  tax,  and  what 
happened?  They  cut  down  on  the  pur- 
chase of  boats;  they  cut  down  on  the 
purchase  of  aircraft;  and  they  cut  down 
on  the  purchase  of  cars.  And  the  people 
who  made  those  cars,  planes  and  boats 
lost  their  jobs.  That  is  a  fact. 

In  the  real  world,  I  read  headlines  in 
New  Hampshire  papers  and  here  is 
what  they  say:  "Experts  Fear  Energy 
Tax  Will  Hurt  State's  Businesses." 
That  is  a  fact.  I  agree.  Let  us  face 
facts.  These  taxes  are  not  being  pro- 
posed to  create  jobs  in  the  economy. 
The  truth  is,  new  taxes  have  and  al- 
ways will  be  used  to  feed  an  insatiable 
congressional  appetite  for  higher 
spending,  whether  that  spending  be  en- 
titlements, i)ork,  defense,  you  name  it; 
the  insatiable  desire  to  spend  more  if 
you  can  get  your  hands  on  it.  That  is 
history;  that  is  a  fact. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  eco- 
nomic fact:  Higher  taxes  will  increase 
the  deficit.  Some  say,  why?  If  we  raise 
the  taxes,  we  put  them  on  the  deficit, 
pure  and  simple.  According  to  a  study 
done  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, history  shows  every  dollar  in  new 
tax  revenue  has  resulted  in  $1.59  in  new 
spending.  That  is  a  fact.  Last  night 
President  Clinton  proposed  more  than 
$250  billion  in  new  taxes  and  that  is 
just  a  conservative  estimate.  That 
means  the  American  people  can  expect 
on  the  basis  of  $250  billion  that  another 
$400  billion  of  Federal  dollars  will  be 
spent.  Why  can  we  not  learn  from  his- 
tory? Why  do  we  have  to  continue  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  over  and  over 
again?  Republicans  just  did  not  make 
up  the  tax-and-spend  label  for  fun.  It 
happens  to  be  true.  We  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  govern  with  a  Congress,  a 
Senate  and  a  President  to  allow  our 
theories  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  or  fail. 

I  believe  it  happens  to  fit  the  Presi- 
dent quite  well.  He  likes  to  call  it  sac- 
rifice and  investment.  But  the  message 
is  identical.  He  asked  for  sacrifice,  not 
from  the  Government,  but  from  the 
taxpayer.  Taxpayers  are  always  asked 
to  sacrifice  but,  it  is  they  who  are 
being  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  spend- 
ing. In  short.  President  Clinton  be- 
lieves that  the  Government  knows 
best.  He  believes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment should  decide  when,  where  and 
how  the  hard-earned  income  of  the 
American  taxpayers  should  be  spent. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxpayers  of  New 
Hampshire  respectfully  disagree.  My 
constituents  are  tight  with  their  tax 
dollars  and  rightfully  so.  The  New 
Hampshire  Government  balances  its 
budget  every  year.  "Live  free  or  die"  is 
a  way  of  life  in  the  Granite  State.  The 
people  of  New  Hampshire  are  not  unpa- 
triotic. Their  opposition  to  taxes  is  not 
un-American.  They  just  have  a  better 
handle  on  the  situation  than  the  many 
experts  I  talk  to  around  Washington. 
They  want  to  see  an  attack  on  runaway 
spending  before  Uncle  Sam  attacks 
their  wallet. 

The  Federal  Government  is  projected 
to  spend  $6.3  trillion  over  the  next  4 
years.  Last  night  President  Clinton 
promised  to  cut  spending  by  $250  bil- 
lion over  4  years.  I  looked  at  the  list 
this  morning  and  many  of  those  items 
are  identical  to  the  cuts  proposed  by 
Reagan  and  Bush  that  we  have  been 
telling  the  American  people  for  years 
ought  to  be  cut  and  we  have  been  tell- 
ing those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
ought  to  be  cut  and  they  should  have 
been.  Those  cuts  were  called  gimmicks 
when  we  talked  about  it. 

Let  us  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  Even  if  Congress  approved  all 
the  cuts,  which  would  be  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  America,  it 
would  represent  a  4-percent  reduction, 
and  that  does  not  include  increases  in 
spending,  which  are  called  invest- 
ments. We  heard  about  more  spending 
for  infrastructure  for  community  de- 
velopment. We  heard  about  a  new  do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  for  education 
where  everybody  is  going  to  get  a  col- 
lege education  and  be  able  to  work  it 
off.  How  much  is  that  going  to  cost? 

It  is  a  worthy  goal  to  have  everybody 
have  an  education,  but  who  pays? 
Where  are  the  cuts  here?  We  should 
face  facts,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
have  any  money  to  invest.  Interest 
payments  alone  consume  61  percent  of 
all  personal  taxes.  Do  you  know  what 
that  means?  Think  about  it.  If  you  as  a 
person  working  had  to  pay  61  cents  of 
every  dollar  you  earned  in  salary  to  in- 
terest on  your  credit  card,  interest  on 
your  mortgage,  interest  on  your  car 
and  had  39  cents  for  everything  else, 
that  is  the  equivalent  of  where  we  are. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  on  the 
verge  of  financial  disaster.  Every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  America  is  $16,000 
in  debt.  This  plan  has  a  little  bit  of  ev- 
erything in  it.  It  has  tax  increases;  it 
has  tax  incentives;  it  has  spending 
cuts;  it  has  spending  increases.  There 
are  so  many  different  numbers  floating 
around  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly 
what  the  plan  would  do  and,  frankly,  I 
do  not  know  how  anybody  could  pos- 
sibly know  what  it  would  do  or  what 
the  impact  would  be. 

The  ultimate  measure  of  success  or 
failure  of  this  plan  will  be  measured  by 


one  thing  and  one  thing  only:  Deficit 
reduction.  If  it  is  a  success,  it  will  re- 
duce the  deficit.  If  it  is  a  failure,  it  will 
increase  the  deficit.  That  is  the  bottom 
line. 

We  have  already  tried  raising  taxes 
to  solve  the  problem.  It  did  not  work  in 
the  past.  It  will  not  work  in  the  future. 
Again,  we  have  not  learned  from  his- 
tory. During  the  campaign  candidate 
Clinton  said  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  too  big  and  it  costs  too  much 
and  he  was  exactly  right.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  American  people  heard 
from  President  Clinton,  not  candidate 
Clinton  last  night.  And  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  saddest  fact  of  all. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  headed  for  dis- 
aster. The  numbers  in  this  plan  do  not 
add  up.  If  Mr.  Clinton  is  wrong,  we 
could  lose  America.  That  is  how  bad  it 
is.  If  this  deficit  is  not  reduced  and 
continues  and  this  debt  continues  to 
consume  us,  and  the  American  people, 
if  it  continues  to  consume  a  greater 
and  greater  proportion  of  the  income 
we  take  in,  we  are  headed  on  the  fast 
track  for  bankruptcy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  very 
carefully  this  plan,  and  I  urge  the 
American  people  to  examine  it  very 
carefully,  weigh  carefully,  look  for  the 
spending  cuts.  We  have  to  get  these 
spending  cuts  through  the  Congress 
and  it  is  easier  said  than  done. 

What  you  might  see  in  the  overview 
here  is  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  spell 
them  out,  but  when  push  comes  to 
shove  and  we  have  to  make  these  cuts, 
will  the  Senate,  will  the  Congress  have 
the  guts  to  make  the  cuts?  You  may 
wind  up  with  the  Senate  and  the  House 
having  the  courage  and  the  President 
to  increase  your  taxes,  but  will  they 
cut  spending?  And  that  was  the  fatal 
flaw  in  the  speech  last  night.  If  Presi- 
dent Clinton  had  come  out  and  said  I 
have  150  cuts  and  they  total  $150  bil- 
lion, $250  billion,  whatever  billion  dol- 
lars, and  I  would  like  you  to  approve 
them,  and  when  you  approve  them,  we 
will  move  on,  then  he  would  have  had 
a  good  speech  and  a  good  program,  but 
that  is  not  what  we  got. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
need  to  ask  consent  to  proceed  as  in 
morning  business,  or  is  that  the  ruling? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  speak  on  time  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  controls  56 
minutes,  38  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  as 
much  time  as  I  might  need,  but  I  would 
like  the  Chair  to  remind  me  when  I 
have  used  10  minutes,  if  you  would, 
please. 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want   to   thank   the   President   of  the 


United  States.  Last  night  in  his  speech 
to  the  Congress,  he  indicated  that 
there  was  a  willingness  that  we  have  a 
bipartisan  involvement  in  this  budget 
reduction  exercise.  I  was  not  too  sure 
that  is  what  anybody  wanted  in  the 
White  House,  but  when  I  hear  it  from 
the  President.  I  believe  it.  I  think  it  is 
a  little  late,  but  I  do  believe  we  have 
some  constructive  things  to  offer. 

I  would  like  today,  since  so  many 
numbers  have  been  used  even  by  some 
of  us,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
all  of  the  facts,  I  would  like  to  do  my 
best  today  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
what  I  think  this  package  of  deficit  re- 
duction really  is  with  reference  to 
taxes  and  spending  cuts. 

Before  I  do  that,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late Budget  Director  Leon  Panetta  for 
a  statement  he  made  this  morning  sub- 
stantially correcting  many  news  sto- 
ries that  indicate  that  the  size  of  the 
deficit  reduction  was  $500  billion. 

Many  of  us  looked  at  these  numbers, 
and  we  said  "That  cannot  be  true,"  and 
we  began  to  decide  it  was  not  true.  And 
the  Budget  Director  today  said  it  is  not 
500.  So  let  us  make  sure  we  understand. 
Using  our  Budget  Director,  Leon  Pa- 
netta's  numbers,  he  now  says  it  is  325 — 
not  500  billion,  325.  The  reason  is  pretty 
obvious.  This  package  has  within  it  a 
very  large  increase  in  spending.  And 
that  was  not  taken  against  the  deficit 
reduction. 

Then  there  are  some  tax  incentives 
that  were  not  counted,  and  they  reduce 
the  deficit  application  of  tax  revenues. 
So  essentially  the  $500  billion  that  is  in 
many  newspapers  across  the  land  for 
the  size  of  the  reduction  is  off  by  $175 
billion  according  to  our  0MB  Director. 
I  congratulate  him,  when  the  mis- 
take was  found,  for  stating  it  rather 
quickly.  I  regret  that  many  people 
might  be  thinking  that  we  have  a  very 
large  deficit  reduction  package  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  much,  much 
different  from  the  early  stories  and 
from  what  the  President  told  us  last 
night  in  the  joint  session. 

I  thank  the  Republican  leader  one 
more  time  for  his  statement  on  the 
floor.  He  also  urged  bipartisan  support, 
and  I  believe  he  gave  6  or  7  items  that 
are  right  out  of  this  budget  that  put  up 
some  questions  for  Senators  and  the 
American  people  to  understand  and  to 
look  at  before  we  move  too  quickly 
with  this  package. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  make  just 
an  overview  for  our  people  and  for  the 
Senators  based  on  this  premise.  We 
have  had  three  major  deficit  reduction 
packages  that  I  am  aware  of,  and  each 
time  we  asked  the  American  people  to 
pay  a  substantial  amount  of  new  taxes. 
Each  time  we  were  convinced  that  the 
deficit  was  going  to  come  down,  and 
each  time  we  were  wrong;  the  deficit 
went  up. 

Now,  actually,  we  are  being  told  this 
is  different. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
it  is  different.  Let  me  share  this  with 


you.  When  we  closed  out  1992.  the  defi- 
cit was  $292  billion.  Now.  when  we  are 
finished,  Mr.  President,  with  this  very 
large  reduction,  the  deficit  will  be  $241 
billion.  So  for  all  of  these  new  taxes — 
and  they  are  clearly  in  excess  of  $360 
billion  gross,  $279  billion  net  new  taxes, 
and  the  alleged  cuts  in  domestic  spend- 
ing, entitlements  and  otherwise,  and 
cuts  in  defense— the  deficit  will  be  $241 
billion  4  years  from  now.  That  is  the 
numbers  of  the  0MB  Director  of  the 
United  States.  So  before  we  really 
think  this  package  is  getting  the  defi- 
cit under  control,  I  hope  everybody  un- 
derstands that  we  are  going  to  actually 
reduce  this  deficit  as  compared  with 
1992  by  about  $50  billion.  So  I  hope  ev- 
erybody understands  after  we  vote  for 
all  this,  if  we  are  going  to,  and  if  the 
public  says  let  us  do  it,  we  will  reduce 
the  deficit  by  about  $50  billion. 

Now,  you  should  also  know  that 
these  are  not  my  numbers.  I  think  they 
are  low.  But  I  will  use  them  anyway. 
After  we  have  done  all  of  this,  Mr. 
President,  the  deficit  in  the  year  2002 — 
10  years— will  be  up.  It  will  be  up  to 
$400  billion  or  more.  So  I  think  it  is 
very  important  everyone  understand 
that  we  are  going  through  an  exercise 
that  allegedly  says  we  are  getting  the 
deficit  under  control,  sacrifice,  and  pay 
a  lot  more  in  taxes  because  it  is  really 
going  to  fix  the  deficit,  and  when  we 
are  all  finished  the  deficit  will  be  going 
up  again  in  the  fifth  year  after  we 
started  this  very  big  undertaking. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  a  lot  of  detail,  but  I  want  to 
set  out  for  this  record  what  I  believe 
we  are  cutting  in  this  budget  and  how 
much  we  are  raising  taxes. 

Everyone  should  understand  that  the 
President  spoke  the  truth  last  night 
when  he  used  well  over  half  of  his 
speech  to  tell  us  all  the  new  things  the 
Government  was  going  to  do  for  us.  I 
hope  nobody  thought  that  was  going  to 
be  free,  because,  Mr.  President,  the  new 
growth  in  this  budget  for  additions  by 
way  of  expenditures  on  the  domestic 
side  is  in  excess  of  $129  billion,  I  say  to 
my  friend.  Senator  Gorton.  So  while 
we  are  all  encapsulated  with  the  vision 
of  cutting  the  budget,  and  Hire  are  con- 
cerned about  it,  reducing  thie  budget  by 
cutting  expenditures,  the  reason  OMB 
Director  Panetta  was  off  is  he  forgot  to 
put  in  the  new  expenditures,  and  over 
the  budget  cycle  of  4  years  that  is  $129 
billion  in  new  additional  expenditures. 
Now,  somebody  says  that  is  your  plan 
for  reducing  the  deficit?  Well,  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  maybe  we  could  start 
by  saying  let  us  not  increase  the  ex- 
penditures. Let  us  see  what  that  will 
do.  If  you  pull  that  out  you  are  getting 
close  to  a  real  packaige. 

So  everybody  should  understand,  in 
the  name  of  deficit  cutting,  there  is  a 
huge  new  series  of  expenditures,  and 
then  we  should  know  that  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  right  quick,  so  we  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  time  to  waste  here,  to  de- 
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Clare  a  national  emergency  under  the 
Budget  Act,  which  we  have  not  done  in 
the  3  years  it  has  been  in  existence,  so 
that  we  can  pass  an  emergency  spend- 
ing package  in  excess  of  $14  billion. 
And  I  will  put  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
what  that  is  because  we  are  engaged  in 
a  very  serious  undertaking.  We  are 
being  told  that  what  we  used  to  call 
spending,  when  it  is  proposed  now,  it  is 
not  spending.  It  is  an  investment.  I 
really  am  not  sure  that  the  American 
taxpayer,  who  is  going  to  be  asked  to 
pay  $360  billion  in  new  taxes,  under- 
stands the  difference  between  their 
money  going  to  the  Government  so  we 
can  spend  it  on  a  Government  invest- 
ment. I  think  both  are  spending.  In 
fact.  I  have  difficulty  today  telling  you 
what  is  not  an  investment  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

I  just  do  not  know  what  they  are  be- 
cause one  of  the  best  investments 
around  is  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  We  have  not  increased  them 
any. 

I  yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  He  is  addressing  some 
of  his  remarks  partly  in  my  direction. 
I  also  heard  his  excellent  presentation 
at  the  other  committee  this  morning.  I 
would  like  maybe  two  or  three  figures 
so  that  other  Senators  and  the  i)eople 
of  the  country  can  understand  all  of 
this. 

Do  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  as  having  said  the  total  of 
the  new  taxes  before  any  of  the  tax 
cuts  included  in  this  program  is  $360 
billion  over  the  course  of  the  next  4  or 
5  years? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  using  a  figure  of  speech  when 
I  say  "gross."  Let  me  not  do  that.  Let 
me  say  new  taxes  are  going  to  be  im- 
posed $360  billion  by  their  plan. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  says  that 
there  is  almost  $130  billion  during  the 
same  period  of  time  of  new  spending 
programs? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Do  I  also  understand— 
I  think  the  implication,  but  I  want  the 
Senator  to  be  specific  on  this — that 
that  is  only  new  spending  programs? 
That  is  not  the  normal  increase  in  all 
of  the  existing  spending  programs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Good  question.  That 
is  new  spending  over  the  baseline 
which  was  the  baseline  of  Government. 
Some  are  in  brand  new  programs  that 
we  do  not  have  yet.  Much  of  it  is  just 
adding  to  existing  programs,  like  com- 
munity development  block  grants.  We 
used  to  think  that  was  spending.  But  it 
is  increased  in  the  first  year  by  $3  bil- 
lion and  it  is  called  an  investment.  We 
have  a  myriad  of  those  equaling  $129 
billion  in  new  spending. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Could  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  tell  me  how  much  of 


the  reductions  in  spending  about  which 
we  are  talking  comes  exclusively  out  of 
national  security  and  national  defense? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  make  sure  that  at  least  my  in- 
terpretation is  spread  on  this  record.  I 
think  it  is  right. 

President  Bush  in  response  to  the  5- 
year  agreement  already  had  in  place 
$74 — let  us  round  it^$75  billion  in  addi- 
tional defense  cuts  that  have  to  take 
place.  The  new  cuts  on  top  of  that  are 
$112  billion  over  5  years,  not  $60  billion 
as  somebody  told  us— $112  billion.  So 
that  when  you  add  them  up,  defense  is 
taking  $186.8  billion  in  cuts  that  are 
built  into  this  package  as  part  of  the 
deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  GORTON.  As  against  that  $186 
billion  solely  out  of  national  defense, 
and  rather  dangerous  and  unsettling 
times  in  the  world,  how  much  is  the 
total,  the  comparable  total  of  all  do- 
mestic spending  cuts? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  us  use  this  one. 
The  reductions  in  nondefense  is  $70.9 
billion.  Shall  we  call  it  $71  billion? 

I  regret  to  tell  you  the  add-ons  are 
$144  billion.  So  there  are  no  cuts  in  do- 
mestic programs,  domestic  discre- 
tionary programs,  even  though  we  talk 
about  individual  cuts.  The  programs  in 
total  will  go  up  $73.5  billion.  So  there  is 
no  reduction.  It  is  an  increase  of  $73.5 
billion. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  tell  me.  in  a  sense  with  an 
illustration,  what  some  of  these  so- 
called  domestic  cuts  are?  I  picked  up 
this  morning's  newspaper  for  example. 
I  see  one  of  the  larger  so-called  cuts 
calling  itself  an  increase  in  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  user  fees. 

So  now  if  I  get  it  straight,  are  we 
counting  sis  cuts  no  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral services  or  Federal  employees  but 
just  the  fact  that  many  business  enter- 
prises get  charged  more  money  called 
fees  rather  than  taxes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  My  good  friend  al- 
ways asks  wonderful  questions.  Frank- 
ly, I  do  not  choose  to  call  it  user  fees; 
increased  charges  to  the  public  of 
America  for  services  that  America  is 
rendering,  increased  charges,  I  think 
more  like  taxes.  They  are  revenues  to 
the  Government. 

So  I  did  not  even  include  them  in 
this.  Right  here  is  the  number,  $224.5 
billion  in  new  revenues  from  user  fees. 
That  is  on  top  of  all  of  this  that  I  have 
been  telling  you  about. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  that  essentially 
whether  we  call  it  user  fees  or  taxes, 
that  these  are  going  to  get  paid  by  the 
American  people  because  the  business 
enterprises  that  pay  them  are  going  to 
have  to  add  them  to  their  prices? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  Aviation  user  fees,  tonnage 
duty  fees,  SEC  registration,  grazing 
fees,  a  new  hard  rock  mining  fee,  those 
are  listed  in  the  budget  of  the  Presi- 


dent as  cuts  because  they  are  offsetting 
receipts.  I  list  them  as  taxes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  May  I  just  ask  one  set 
of  final  questions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WOFFORD).  The  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico has  finished  using  his  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  This  will  be  my  last 
set  of  questions. 

I  would  like  to  sort  of  summarize  all 
of  this.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  told  me  that  there  are  $360 
billion  over  this  period  of  time  in  new 
taxes.  He  has  also  told  me  that  there  is 
this  huge  cut  in  the  defense  budget  of 
more  than  $180  billion  but  that  by  the 
time  we  have  totaled  up  the  modest  re- 
ductions in  domestic  spending,  and  the 
huge  new  spending  programs,  at  the 
end  of  this  4-year  period  we  will  only 
have  reduced  the  deficit  by  $50  billion 
or  about  one-sixth  of  what  it  is  right 
now.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  answer  is  yes.  I 
want  to  be  sure  we  are  absolutely  fair. 
The  deficit  I  built  that  off  of  is  the  end 
of  1992,  and  the  reason  I  do  that  is  that 
is  the  only  one  we  really  know.  The 
next  one  is  guesswork.  It  is  1992.  It  will 
go  down  by  $50  billion  over  the  period 
of  this  budget  after  we  have  gone 
through  all  of  these  things  including 
the  enormous  defense  cuts. 

Mr.  GORTON.  We  will  continue  to 
pay  all  of  these  new  taxes,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  but  soon  after  that  year,  after 
the  $50  billion  deficit  decreases  have 
taken  place,  that  deficit  goes  back  up 
and  in  just  a  very  few  years  after  that, 
it  is  higher  than  it  was  in  1992  in  spite 
of  all  of  these  new  taxes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  used  the  number 
that  the  Budget  Director  provided  us,  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  them.  They  go 
up  to  $400  billion  rather  than  coming 
down. 

Mr.  GORTON.  All  these  new  taxes 
and  the  net  result  a  few  years  down  the 
road  is  a  higher  deficit  than  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  one  additional  question.  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  information 
that  has  been  shared  here  this  after- 
noon. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  heard 
President  Clinton  say  a  number  of 
times  last  evening,  and  which  certainly 
has  been  repeated  a  number  of  times 
today,  is  that  he  is  cutting  150  different 
programs.  In  looking  at  the  Senator's 
material,  defense  is  cut  $112  billion 
more  than  what  President  Bush  had 
suggested.  I  think  the  Senator  sug- 
gested that  was  around  $74  billion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MACK.  Then  we  look  at  the  non- 
defense  areas.  We  see  there  is  a  net  in- 
crease in  nondefense  expenditures  of 
almost  $73.5  billion. 


That  then  leads  me  to  raise  this 
question:  Does  the  Senator  believe  that 
the  150  different  programs  President 
Clinton  proposes  cutting  are  primarily 
being  cut  in  defense. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  they  are  coming  out  of  do- 
mestic programs.  See,  it  is  reduced  $70 
billion  here.  The  only  problem  is,  it 
goes  up  much  more.  You  have  a  lot  of 
little  programs  getting  cut,  adminis- 
trative costs  being  saved — all  of  which 
we  praise,  right^and  freezes  here  and 
there.  We  say  we  ought  to  be  doing 
that.  We  have  user  fees  counted  as  do- 
mestic cuts,  so  it  is  not  defense  on 
that.  Defense  is  encapsulated  in  112 
plus  74.  There  is  plenty  to  go  around  on 
the  defense  side.  We  do  not  know  the 
details  of  that  yet,  so  we  cannot  share 
very  much  with  you. 

Let  me  make  one  last  point.  I  say  to 
fellow  Senators  and  to  the  American 
people  that  might  hear  me,  wherever,  I 
am  speaking  from,  that  giving  every 
benefit  of  every  doubt  to  this  program, 
it  is  a  taxing  program,  not  a  spending 
cut  program. 

I  want  to  go  through  this  and  show 
you  what  I  come  up  with.  My  ratio  that 
I  have  arrived  at  is  $1  in  taxes  for  44 
cents  in  reductions,  and  that  really — I 
am  giving  every  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
the  way  they  presented  their  case;  it  is 
actually  less,  but  I  am  saying  that^ 
that  comes  about  because  their  defense 
cuts  are  only  $112  billion.  To  take  cred- 
it for  the  Bush  cuts  is  to  take  double 
credit  for  the  previously  agreed  upon 
cuts. 

The  nondefense  is  up.  not  down. 
These  entitlement  programs,  when  you 
look  at  them  and  you  finally  get  them 
in  place,  it  is  $60  billion.  And  we  are 
not  quite  sure  exactly  how  that  is 
going  to  be  done,  but  a  big  part  of  that 
is  Medicare.  I  think  I  heard  the  Presi- 
dent say  we  were  not  going  to  reduce 
services  and  we  were  not  going  to 
charge  anybody  any  more  than  they 
are  paying.  So  there  is  going  to  be 
some  kind  of  freezes  and  caps  and 
things  to  get  that. 

But  that  is  about  where  you  get  all  of 
the  savings.  So  it  is  $1  in  new  taxes, 
and  we  have  netted  that  tax  out  to  44 
cents  in  budget  reductions. 

(Mr.  WOFFORD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  another  question  in 
the  area  of  entitlements,  and  he  men- 
tioned Medicare  a  moment  ago,  we  did 
hear,  leading  up  to  the  speech,  that 
roughly  $35  billion  over  a  5-year  period 
has  been  projected  for  savings  in  Medi- 
care. Those.  I  think,  are  going  to  be  ba- 
sically directed  at  providers,  hospitals, 
and  physicians? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MACK.  In  the  numbers  that  the 
Senator  has  seen,  have  the  additional 
Federal  budget  costs  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  the  President  made  that  af- 
fects Medicaid  payments  to  the  States 
been  taken  into  consideration? 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Well,  I  think  in  these 
nondefense  add-ons,  we  would  have 
taken  that  into  consideration — no,  I 
think  not.  I  think  they  are  an  addi- 
tional item.  The  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  said  that  the  Bush  rule  which 
said  you  will  not  compensate,  by  way 
of  matched  dollars.  States  for  Medicaid 
if  they  are  taxing  the  providers  to  raise 
internal  money  and  then  ask  you  to 
match  it.  It  all  goes  to  Medicaid  any- 
way. The  President  has  said  the  Gov- 
ernors want  that  very  much  because  it 
yields  a  lot  of  new  revenues  by  way  of 
Medicaid  reimbursement.  That  is 
somewhere  between  $1  billion  and  $2 
billion. 

Mr.  MACK.  Annually.  That  would  be 
an  additional  $30  billion  in  additional 
spending  that  is  not  accounted  for  in 
your  chart? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  I  would  think 
so. 
Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  everybody  knows  that  is  annual, 
and  it  is  not  going  to  stop.  When  and  if 
we  get  reform,  it  is  supposed  to  all  be 
changed.  So  being  honest,  maybe  it  is 
not  going  to  go  for  5  years.  But  unless 
and  until  you  have  that  reform  that  de- 
livers the  service  much  cheaper,  it  is 
going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MACK.  But  if  you  are  going  to  be 
counting  the  savings  of  $35  billion  in 
Medicare  because  of  the  treatment  of 
hospitals  and  physicians,  then  it  seems 
to  me  it  might  be  fair  to  include  in 
your  discussion  the  fact  that  there 
really  is  an  offset  that  could  be  as  high 
as  $30  billion  over  that  5-year  period 
which  basically  could  almost  entirely 
wipe  out  the  proposed  savings  in  the 
health  care  area. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  close  by  saying 
that  there  is  no  question  that  the  defi- 
cit is  ravaging  America.  There  is  no 
question  that  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  merely  submit  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  question  about  a  pro- 
gram that  is  supposed  to  bring  jobs  and 
prosperity,  both  short-term  and  long- 
term,  that  is  this  heavy  on  taxes  and 
this  light  on  real  savings,  other  than 
defense. 

I  submit  that  the  defense  cuts  are  so 
large  that  in  the  short-term,  there  are 
going  to  be  more  jobs  on  the  street,  job 
seekers  on  the  street,  because  of  these 
big,  big  defense  cuts  than  we  are  going 
to  get  in  the  so-called  new  Government 
jobs,  by  the  expenditures  that  we  are 
being  asked  to  add  to  our  current  ex- 
penditures. I  really  believe  that  short 
term. 

Yet,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
have  to  keep  defense  at  its  current 
level.  I  am  merely  trying  to  point  out 
a  few  anomalies  in  a  so-called  jobs  pro- 
duction package  that  is  built  around 
new  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  new  taxes,  with  a  few  in- 
centives built  in  here  and  there  that 
are  supposed  to  be  the  stimulus. 

I  wish  it  would  work.  I  mean,  if  we  do 
it.   I  hope   it  blossonos.   But  I  really 


think  it  will  not.  It  is  for  that  reason, 
as  I  have  done  many  times,  that  I  share 
as  honestly  as  I  can  with  the  Senate 
both  the  numbers,  the  background,  and 
my  conclusions.  They  are  no  better 
than  my  understanding  and  what  peo- 
ple tell  me.  but  I  believe  that  we  are  on 
the  wrong  track  with  tiks  much  in  new 
taxes  and  this  little  in  actual  real  cuts, 
other  than  defense. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  NICKLES.  We  still  have  several 
Senators  wishing  to  speak.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  morning  business  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
try  to  be  brief  because  I  know  several 
of  my  colleagues  wish  to  speak.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  outstanding  statement,  as  well 
as  the  statement  that  was  made  earlier 
today  by  Senator  Dole. 

I  hope  the  press  will  take  a  look  at 
the  facts  and  figures  that  are  now  com- 
ing out  about  the  President's  speech 
that  was  made  last  night. 

I  begin  by  stating  one  of  the  speech's 
lines  I  applauded,  and  I  think  all  of  our 
colleagues  were  excited  about.  The 
President  said: 

Let's  not  place  blame. 

He  said: 

There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around  in 
both  branches  of  Government  in  both  par- 
ties. The  time  has  come  for  the  blame  to  end. 

He  said: 

I  do  not  seek  this  office  to  place  blame.  I 
come  here  to  accept  responsibility,  and  I 
want  you  to  accept  responsibility  with  me. 
And  if  we  do  right  by  this  country.  I  do  not 
care  who  gets  the  credit  for  it. 

I  think  that's  fantastic.  But  I  must 
say.  I  was  kind  of  disappointed  when  I 
began  reading  "A  Vision  for  Change  for 
America."  in  which  he  states  on  page  5: 

Twelve  years  of  neglect  have  left  the 
American  economy  suffering  from  stagnant 
growth  and  declining  incomes.  The  average 
American  family  *  *  • 

And  on  and  on. 

They  have  left  a  mountain  of  debt. 

He  continues  to  say.  "they — they — 
theyi"  I  assume  that  means  the  last 
administration,  or  the  last  couple  of 
administrations. 

You  can't  tell  from  the  speech  last 
night  that  118  million  Americans  are 
employed.  In  1982.  we  had  99  million 
people  employed.  That's  a  growth  of  19 
million— new  jobs.  That's  real  job 
growth. 

I  don't  know  that  you  can  tell  from 
the  comments  last  night,  or  the  com- 
ments made  earlier  today,  that  last 
year  alone  the  economy  created  1.5 
million  new  jobs.  I  heard  the  President 
talk  about  how  he  is  gong  to  create 
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500.000  jobs  in  1993  and  1994.  I  say:  Wait 
a  minute.  Maybe  people  don't  realize 
this,  but  last  year  we  added  1.5  million 
new  jobs  without  any  Government 
spending  for  stimulus. 

The  increase  in  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct last  quarter  was  3.8  percent.  The 
quarter  before  that  it  was  3.4  percent. 
We  have  an  economy  that  is  growing. 
I'm  excited  about  that.  That's  good 
news.  That  means  the  deficit  should  be 
coming  down,  because  most  projections 
believed  the  economy  would  be  fairly 
stagnant  and  the  deficit  would  be  larg- 
er. 

I  make  these  comments,  because  I 
think  it  is  important  to  look  at  facts. 
All  I  am  talking  about  today  are  facts. 

Last  night  we  heard  about  the  need 
to  make  contributions  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  I  agree  we  need  to  get  the  defi- 
cit down.  We  heard  a  lot  of  comments 
in  support  of  raising  taxes.  But  as  I 
look  at  this  chart,  taxes  as  a  percent  of 
GDP  have  been  pretty  constant. 

The  problem  with  our  deficit  is  that 
spending  has  been  growing.  If  you  look 
at  the  past  several  years,  spending  has 
increased  dramatically.  The  problem  is 


not  that  revenues  are  not  high  enough. 
The  problem  is  we  are  spending  too 
much. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  we  heard  time 
and  time  again  last  night  about  a  pro- 
gram of  spending  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases to  get  the  deficit  down.  Unfor- 
tunately, one  major  piece  of  the  equa- 
tion was  left  out.  The  President  forgot 
to  mention  that  he  has  a  lot  of  new 
spending  in  his  program. 

I  think  the  American  people  would 
probably  agree  with  some  tax  increases 
if  there  were  real  spending  cuts  to  go 
along  with  them  to  bring  the  deficit 
down.  That  would  be  shared  respon- 
sibility. That  would  mean  we're  going 
to  get  the  deficit  down.  But  what  the 
President  really  did  not  enunciate  last 
night,  with  all  his  tax  increases  and 
with  all  his  big  spending  cuts,  the  defi- 
cit will  go  up  in  1993  by  $13  billion.  He 
also  not  tell  you  that  he  moved  the 
baseline  up  so  really  the  deficit  will 
grow  by  S22  billion.  Senator  Dole  al- 
luded to  this  fact — the  moving  base- 
line, because  under  the  President's 
budget  they  moved  the  baseline  and 
they  moved  it  significantly. 


Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  that  shows  the  growing 
baseline  that  the  President  has  cre- 
ated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Clinton  Budget  Plan— Honest  Budget- 
ing OR  Phony  Baselines?  Taking  Credit 
FOR  Previously  Enacted  Deficit  reduc- 
tion 

Deficit  reduction  plans  are  most  frequently 
judged  on  the  amount  they  cut  from  the  cur- 
rent-law deficit  "baseline".  When  President 
Clinton  presented  his  budget  plan,  he  uti- 
lized a  phony  "uncapped"  baseline  created 
by  CBO.  The  Clinton  uncapped  baseline  as- 
sumes that  the  discretionary  spending:  caps, 
enacted  in  1990  and  the  law  of  the  land  until 
FY  1997.  no  longer  exist.  Why  would  Presi- 
dent Clinton  choose  to  use  a  baseline  which 
doesn't  reflect  current  law? 

If  you  compare  the  Clinton  uncapped  base- 
line with  CBO's  current-law  January  1993 
baseline,  you  will  see  that  President  Clinton 
is  trying  to  claim  credit  for  $101  billion  in 
spending  reductions  already  locked  in  by  the 
1990  Budget  Agreement. 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  mention  the  new  taxes, 
yes,  which  incidentally  break  the 
President's  pledge.  He  said:  "I'm  not 
going  to  tax  the  middle  class,"  but  he 
certainly  is.  He  also  says  there  are 
spending  cuts  in  his  plan  but  those  cuts 
are  pale  in  comparison  to  the  spending 
increases. 

Let  me  just  read  off  a  few  of  the 
spending  increases  the  President  hais 
promised  which  have  every  single 
group  out  there,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  applauding.  The  big 
spenders  in  Congress  got  excited  last 
night  when  the  President  said  he  was 
going  to  spend  more  money.  Every 
time  he  said  it  he  was  applauded. 

The  increases  include:  Federal  high- 
ways over  4-years,  $8.4  billion;  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grants,  $2.5 
billion;  mass  transit,  $1.2  billion;  clean 
water  funds  for  the  States,  $2.7  billion; 
the  WIC  Program,  women,  infants  and 
children,  $2.6  billion;  Head  Start.  $9.3 
billion;  dislocated  worker  assistance, 
$4.6  billion;  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, $2.4  billion;  AIDS  initiatives,  $8.2 
billion;  food  stamps,  $9  billion,  crime 
initiative.  $2.3  billion;  summer  youth 
jobs,  $2  billion;  national  Service,  $6  bil- 
lion; education  reform,  $6.2  billion,  and 
I  have  to  stop,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
ran  out  of  room.  I  will  submit  a  full 
list  for  the  record  at  a  later  point  after 
we  have  time  to  really  analyze  this 
program. 


So  the  President  is  proposing  an  ex- 
plosive spending  program  paid  for  with 
a  lot  of  new  taxes.  I  do  not  know  if  my 
colleagues  realize  this,  but  this  is  the 
largest  tax  increase  ever  proposed  in 
American  history. 

Let  me  grive  you  the  facts.  The  facts 
are  that  the  tax  increase  is  not  $246  bil- 
lion. It's  $360  billion,  and  if  you  add  $36 
billion  in  the  user  fees  and  other  re- 
ceipts gross  tax  increases  are  $396  bil- 
lion. The  President  also  proposed  tax 
cuts  of  $83  billion,  so  the  net  tax  in- 
crease over  the  next  5  years  is  $313  bil- 
lion. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  President's 
so-called  deficit  reduction  package  is 
in  the  form  of  tax  increases. 

With  regard  to  the  President's  spend- 
ing cuts  my  chart  shows  a  domestic  cut 
of  $71  billion  and  entitlement  cut  of  $78 
billion,  but  also  new  domestic  spending 
of  $144  billion  and  new  entitlement 
spending  of  $18  billion,  for  a  total  of 
$162  billion  of  new  additional  spending. 

The  President's  program,  in  short,  is 
massive  new  taxes  and  massive  new 
spending.  It  will  not  decrease  the  defi- 
cit. These  tax  increases  on  corpora- 
tions, the  middle  class,  and  energy  will 
put  people  out  of  work. 

One  example:  The  Btu  tax.  The  cost 
of  the  Btu  tax  on  the  airline  industry 
alone  is  $lVi  billion.  The  airline  indus- 
try is  already  losing  money.  They  are  a 
big  employer  in  my  State,  and  this  is  a 
heavy  hit.  The  automobile  industry  is 
also  losing  money.  This  tax  will  be  a 


dramatic  increase  for  the  automobile 
industry.  I'm  not  sure  they  can  pass  it 
on.  This  tax  increase  will  cost  jobs.  It's 
very  similar  to  the  tax  package  we  had 
in  1990  and  that  package  cost  jobs.  I 
hope  we  won't  make  that  mistake 
again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  this  chart  in  the  Record 
as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ae  follows: 

THE  CLINTON  BUDGET  PLAN:  NEW  TAXES  AND  PHANTOM 
SAVINGS 


Otficit  teducton  calctory 

Fiscal  years 

1993  10 

1998 

As  a  per- 

centaieol 

total 

New  tueji  

Ujei  lees  and  ottwf  i<cti«tl  

Tai  cuts    

t3S0 
36 
(83) 

68 

7 
-16 

Net  new  revenues  ........._»........... — 

Defense  cuts 

Domestic  cuts  

313 
187 
71 
78 

(144) 
(18) 

59 
35 
13 
15 

New  domestic  spendine   — 

-27 
-3 

Net  new  domestic  spcndini 

(13) 
46 

-2 

Debt  seivice  savmfs  ™ 

9 

Iota!  deficit  reduction 

533 

100 

>  Includes  increased  tans  on  Social  Security 
Items  represent  criange  from  CBO'S  uncapped  baseline 
Items  wliich  increase  Ibe  deficit  are  slwwn  in  (parentKesis). 
Data  provided  by  Senate  Bud|el  Committee  minonty  staff,  and  complied 
by  the  Ottxe  of  U  S  Senator  Don  Nickles 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  the  floor  know- 
ing I  have  several  colleagues  who  wish 
to  speak. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  too 
want  to  address  this  issue  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  plan.  Mr.  President, 
the  economic  plan  being  floated  by  the 
new  administration  I  feel  represents 
broken  promises,  false  advertising,  and 
very  definitely  the  wrong  remedy  for  a 
frail  economy.  In  my  view,  America 
should  insist  that  it  be  returned  to  the 
drawing  board. 

The  package  reflects  an  about-face 
from  the  promises  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  expected  to  see  a  more 
effective  Government  with  fewer  dol- 
lars. Instead,  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  as  we  tax  and  spend  as 
we  always  have.  This  very  day,  before 
the  Budget  Committee,  and  I  am  a 
member  of  that  committee.  Deputy 
0MB  Director  Alice  Rivlin  admitted 
that  one  way  to  look  at  this  package  is 
that  we  are  raising  taxes  to  spend 
more. 

Quite  frankly  that  is  a  very  candid 
comment,  and  I  congratulate  Dr. 
Rivlin  for  being  very  candid  and  open 
about  it,  how  philosophically  this 
package  is  put  together,  and  in  that 
statement  there  is  no  camouflage.  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  the  way  this 
package  is  being  reflected  by  other 
people  in  the  administration.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  public  service  for  us 
in  Congress  to  disrobe  this  plan  and  be 
as  candid  about  it  as  Dr.  Rivlin  is — to 
strip  away  its  false  advertising— so  we 
can  see  the  plain,  naked  truth,  that 
what  we  are  ending  up  with  here  is 
higher  taxes  for  higher  spending.  Al- 
ready just  this  very  day  we  have  seen 
part  of  this  disrobing  going  on.  Less 
deficit  reduction  than  was  originally 
advertised.  Just  in  24  hours,  we  lost 
nearly  $200  billion  in  deficit  reduction. 
Just  some  calculations  that  have  gone 
on  in  the  last  24  hours  that  this  thing 
has  been  out  to  the  public. 

There  are  some  fundamental  reasons 
why  this  plan  cannot  and  will  not 
work. 

Most  fundamental  is  the  fact  that 
America  was  promised  change,  but 
America  is  not  getting  change.  This  is 
a  business-as-usual  budget  cloaked  in 
false  advertising.  It  is  a  used 
masquerading  as  brand  new.  As  soon  as 
America  test-drives  this  lemon,  it  will 
be  back  to  the  drawing  board  for  those 
who  engineered  it. 

Those  who  support  the  plan  suggest 
we  look  at  the  whole  package,  not  just 
bits  and  pieces.  Well,  OK,  I  would  like 
to  take  you  up  on  that  option  of  look- 
ing at  the  whole  package.  First,  as  I 
mentioned  yesterday,  we  did  not  get  $2 
of  spending  cuts  for  $1  in  tax  increases 
that  originally  Director  Panetta  has 
said  was  going  to  be  part  of  the  plan.  In 
fact,  we  did  not  even  get  $1  in  cuts.  In- 
stead we  are  getting  44  cents  in  cuts  for 
each  $1  of  tax  increases.  That  again  is 
an  example  of  false  advertising.  That  is 
more  than  2  to  1  in  the  opposite  direc- 


tion, $2  in  tax  increases  for  each  $1  cut 
from  spending. 

What  that  means  is  that  spending  is 
not  a  problem  in  Washington  like  we 
are  ignoring  it  as  a  problem.  Spending 
has  not  caused  the  deficit.  The  solu- 
tion? Tax  and  spend,  of  course. 

This  is  not  change.  Mr.  President. 
The  only  change  here  is  that  a  Repub- 
lican President  would  have  demanded 
$2  or  more  in  spending  cuts  for  every  $1 
in  tax  increases.  That  is  because  we  be- 
lieve Government  is  too  big  and  spends 
too  much.  The  American  people  believe 
that,  as  well.  What  we  are  getting  here, 
though,  is  an  old-fashioned,  liberal 
Democrat  tax-and-spend  package  rep- 
resented as  bitter-but-necessary  medi- 
cine for  our  country.  And,  in  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  really  snake  oil. 

Let  us  look  at  the  spending  side  of 
this  plan.  As  I  mentioned  yesterday, 
Mr.  President,  much  of  the  savings  on 
the  spending  side  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
flated baseline.  Those  are  phantom 
spending  cuts.  It  is  money  that  Con- 
gress had  already  saved.  The  adminis- 
tration wants  to  claim  it  again  as  sav- 
ings, just  like  Senator  Domenici  said 
about  defense.  They  are  claiming  60 
percent  savings  that  have  already  been 
saved  by  this  Congress  in  the  1990  budg- 
et resolution. 

So  this  is  kind  of  like  if  you  were  to 
walk  into  the  store  to  buy  a  sweater.  It 
is  marked  50  percent  off.  That  sounds 
like  a  good  buy.  So  you  think  it  is  a 
good  deal  and  you  buy  it.  But  what  you 
did  not  know  is  that  the  owner  of  the 
store  doubled  the  price  before  marking 
it  50  percent  off.  Did  you  really  save 
money?  Of  course  not.  That  is  false  ad- 
vertising. Yet  that  is  what  this  plan 
does.  It  inflates  the  spending  baseline 
by  $123  billion,  then  cuts  it  and  claims 
a  savings  of  $123  billion.  Abracadabra. 
Presto. 

This  plan  also  calls  tax  increases 
spending  cuts.  The  tax  on  Social  Secu- 
rity is  labeled  a  spending  cut.  That 
logic  works  only  in  an  Orwellian  novel. 
This  is  how  the  proponents  of  the  plan 
are  able  to  claim,  though  falsely,  that 
it  is  a  1  to  1  ratio.  Also  counted  as 
spending  cuts  are  the  amount  of  inter- 
est we  will  avoid  paying  with  a  sup- 
posed lower  deficit.  In  the  real  world, 
that  is  no  spending  cut.  Mr.  President. 
Again,  it  is  false  advertising. 

A  second  fundamental  reason  to  op- 
pose this  economic  plan  is  because  it 
makes  no  economic  sense.  The  Presi- 
dent has  correctly  diagnosed  the  ill- 
ness—spiralling debt,  a  growing  struc- 
tural deficit,  and  a  limping  economy. 
Right  on,  Mr.  President.  He  has  articu- 
lated the  problem  as  well  as  anyone. 
The  problem  is  not  with  his  definition 
of  the  problem.  It  is  with  his  prescrip- 
tion. Since  when  does  it  make  sense  to 
enact  the  largest  tax  increase  in  his- 
tory while  coming  out  of  a  recession? 
In  medical  terms,  this  would  be  called 
malpractice.  Not  even  John  Maynard 
Keynes  would  have  fallen  for  that  one. 


Perhaps  for  the  first  time  ever,  both 
Keynes  and  Adam  Smith  are  turning 
over  in  their  graves  simultaneously.  I 
feel  confident  that  neither  of  these  two 
great  economists  would  have  pre- 
scribed this  2-by-4  remedy  for  this  re- 
covering economy:  The  patient  is  just 
getting  out  of  bed,  and  we  are  gonna 
hit  him  with  a  2-by-4  and  say  get  bet- 
ter. 

The  final  fundamental  reason  to  op- 
pose this  approach.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  it  will  be  a  step  backward  from 
how  we  changed  the  Tax  Code  in  1986. 
To  illustrate  this  concern,  I  would  like 
to  quote  liberally  from  an  op-ed  in  yes- 
terday's Washington  Post  by  economist 
Robert  J.  Samuelson,  who  does  great 
justice  to  the  argument. 

Mr.  Samuelson  says  this  distraction 
in  the  President's  budget  from  the  1986 
sound  tax  reform  package  is  very  bad 
policy.  Let  me  quote  from  the  op-ed 
piece: 

;  ■  Every  so  often,  the  president  and  congress 
'/lo  the  right  thing.  They  did  just  that  when 
they  passed  the  1986  tax  reform.  The  idea  was 
that  govemaaent  should  stop  dispensing  tax 
breaks  as  political  favors  and  economic  "in- 
centives." President  Clinton  is  about  to  gut 
the  reform. 

Clinton  wants  Congress  to  pass  new  tax  In- 
centives. 

Rhetorically.  Clinton's  programs  sounds 
fine.  But  this  formula  is  precisely  the  expan- 
sive tax  philosophy  that  was  rejected— cor- 
rectly— in  1986.  because  it  is  presumptuous  in 
theory  and  corrupt  in  practice. 

It  is  naive  to  think  Clinton's  proposals,  if 
enacted,  would  constitute  only  a  limited  un- 
raveling of  the  1986  reform.  By  embracing 
high  rutes  and  selective  preferences,  he  sanc- 
tions a  new  quest  for  tax  breaks.  The  process 
Is  corrupt,  because  one  person's  justifiable 
incentive  is  another  person's  ugly  loophole. 
The  more  some  groups  get  breaks,  the  more 
all  groups  want  them.  Tax  breaks  spread, 
creating  pressure  to  raise  top  tax  rates.  All 
this  feeds  cynicism  and  unproductive  work: 
tax  avoidance  and  lobbying  for  new  breaks. 
It's  a  boon  for  lawyers,  accountants  and  lob- 
byists. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
want  to  contribute  to  reducing  the  def- 
icit. But  there  are  two  pre-conditions. 
One.  they  want  us  to  cut  spending  first. 
And  two.  they  want  to  make  sure  their 
contribution  will  be  used  for  deficit  re- 
duction, not  spending. 

These  criteria  cannot  be  met  under 
this  plan,  Mr.  President.  America  will 
not  buy  a  44  cents-to-$l  ratio.  And  they 
will  not  allow  us  to  spend  their  taxes 
any  longer— as  we  would  under  this 
plan,  and  as  Congress  historically  al- 
ways has. 

There  is  a  lesson  that  nobody  has 
learned  yet.  You  just  cannot  raise 
taxes  high  enough  to  satisfy  the  appe- 
tite of  Congress  to  spend  money. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  a  gong  right 
here  on  this  floor,  I  would  use  it.  In- 
stead, I  would  merely  suggest  humbly 
that  this  uneconomic  plan  be  returned 
to  the  drawing  board  and  hope  that  the 
next  time  they  get  it  right. 

Thank  you,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  our  colleague,  Senator 
Grassley,  for  an  outstanding  state- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  President 
Clinton  was  elected  on  his  core  com- 
mitment to  help  the  economy  and  he 
will  be  judged  by  his  ability  to  keep 
the  campaign  promises  he  made  to  the 
American  people.  That  certainly  is  ap- 
propriate. 

He  should  be  given  credit  for  pursu- 
ing some  Republican  projwsals,  like  en- 
terprise zones  and  workfare,  but  over- 
all, as  an  economic  agenda,  the  plan 
does  not  live  up  to  his  pledges. 

The  President  made  tax  relief  for 
middle-class  working  men  and  women 
a  central  theme  of  his  campaign — then 
told  them  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  that  they  would  have  to  sac- 
rifice and  accept  bigger  taxes. 

In  the  campaign,  he  said  a  gas  tax 
would  be  "backbreaking"  on  the  mid- 
dle class.  But  now  he  says  he  wants  a 
Btu  tax  which  would  effectively  raise 
the  price  of  gsis  by  over  7  cents  a  gal- 
lon. 

He  reminded  us  that  the  private  sec- 
tor is  the  key  to  jobs  growth,  but  out- 
lined more  restrictions  and  higher 
taxes  on  businesses  that  create  jobs. 

The  President  promised  us  spending 
cuts,  then  told  us  how  Government 
needs  to  do  more  with  all  kinds  of  new 
programs,  offering  few  details  and  cer- 
tainly no  price  tags. 

In  the  campaign.  Bill  Clinton  said  he 
would  fight  for  the  line-item  veto  "to 
eliminate  pork-barrel  projects  and  cut 
government  waste".  But  that  idea  was 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  his  message. 
Have  the  Democrat  bosses  in  Congress 
already  told  him  no? 

Quite  simply,  the  Clinton  economic 
plan  will  create  mere  taxes,  more 
spending,  more  Government,  more  un- 
employment, more  debt  and  less  free- 
dom to  restore  the  American  spirit  of 
innovation  and  competition. 

Raising  teixes  is  an  open  invitation  to 
a  spend  happy  Congress  to  simply 
squander  the  money.  Ross  Perot  is 
right.  Congress  needs  outside  spending 
limitations  that  only  a  balanced  budg- 
et amendment  can  provide. 

I  call  on  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress to  place  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  a  vote  immediately  to 
show  American  taxpayers  that  we  are 
serious  about  spending  their  money 
wisely.  Ross  Perot  and  the  American 
people  understand  all  too  well  that  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  would 
give  Congress  the  spending  discipline  it 
lacks.  Without  a  balanced  budget 
amendment,  Americans  have  every 
right  not  to  trust  Congress. 

When  it  comes  to  producing  jobs,  the 
economy    needs    incentives    to    boost 


growth,  not  more  taxes  and  more  Gov- 
ernment to  burden  it.  We  cannot  tax 
ourselves  into  prosperity.  We  should  be 
implementing  innovative  ideas  to  cre- 
ate opportunities,  not  dusting  off  failed 
policies  to  punish  success. 

President  Clinton  must  understand 
that  higher  taxes  have  never  helped  the 
economy  and  never  will.  Higher  taxes 
have  never  produced  jobs  and  never 
will. 

In  1990,  Congress  passed  a  $500  billion 
deficit  reduction  plan  of  higher  taxes 
and  spending  cuts.  We  were  told  then 
that  the  plan  of  sacrifice  would  hit 
wealthy  Americans  the  hardest  with- 
out harming  the  economy. 

It  didn't. 

Talk  of  taxing  the  wealthy  led  to  the 
luxury  tax  on  boats  which  cost  hun- 
dreds of  jobs  in  Florida's  boat-building 
industry.  When  the  luxury  tax  was 
passed,  middle-class  workers  lost  their 
jobs  because  people  quit  buying  boats. 

The  rich  were  supposed  to  get 
soaked,  but  the  middle-class  workers 
and  small  businesses  dependent  on  the 
industry  got  drenched. 

That  1990  budget  deal,  with  all  its 
talk  of  sacrifice  and  budget  cuts,  left 
us  with  more  taxes,  more  unemploy- 
ment, and  more  debt.  My  fear  is  that 
the  Clinton  economic  plan  is,  as  Yogi 
Berra  says,  deja  vu  all  over  again.  lu  is 
a  lesson  we  must  not  repeat. 

But  President  Clinton  has  not 
learned  that  lesson.  In  his  package,  he 
has  not  even  eliminated  the  1990  luxury 
taxes  that  have  caused  so  much  mis- 
ery. 

In  order  for  jobs  to  grow  and  prosper, 
the  economy  need  freedom  from  tax- 
ation and  overregulation. 

I  applaud  his  desire  to  reduce  capital 
gains  taxes  on  those  who  invest  in 
start-up  businesses.  It  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But  with  all 
of  the  other  tax  increases  in  his  pro- 
gram, this  is  one  step  forward  and  a 
dozen  steps  backward. 

President  Clinton  should  take  a  page 
from  President  Kennedy's  economic 
plan  and  significantly  cut  capital  gains 
taxes  across  the  board  to  boost  invest- 
ment in  jobs. 

In  1963,  President  Kennedy  said: 

The  tax  on  capital  ^ains  directly  affects  in- 
vestment decisions,  the  mobility  and  flow  of 
risk  capital  from  static  to  more  dynamic  sit- 
uations, the  ease  or  difficulty  experienced  by 
new  ventures  in  obtaining  capital  and  there- 
by the  strength  and  potential  for  growth  of 
the  economy. 

A  significant  reduction  in  capital 
gains  taxes  would  not  only  encourage 
investment  in  new.  small  ventures,  but 
aid  homeowners  and  benefit  senior 
Americans  who  have  prepared  for  re- 
tirement through  investments. 

Jobs  are  created  because  people  are 
willing  to  take  risks  that  they  just 
might  succeed.  But  tax  policies  that 
are  burdensome,  discourage  investment 
in  new  jobs  and  small  businesses.  More 
Government   regulations   cause   small 


business  owners  to  worry  more  about 
complying  with  every  minuscule  rule 
than  marketing  their  products. 

As  I  said,  there  were  some  areas  of 
agreement  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message.  The  President  should  be  given 
credit  for  encouraging  enterprise  zones 
and  workfare.  Senate  Republicans  are 
eager  to  work  with  him  on  those  pro- 
posals. In  the  past,  however.  Congres- 
sional majority  Democrats  have  been 
reluctant  to  implement  these  pro- 
grams. We  hope  the  President  is  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  these  ideas. 

In  the  end,  we  all  want  America  to 
move  forward  and  prosper.  Senate  Re- 
publicans have  outlined  areas  of  agree- 
ment with  the  President.  We  are  will- 
ing to  work  with  him.  But  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  needs  a  boost  to  re- 
vitalize the  American  spirit,  higher 
taxes  simply  would  do  more  harm. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Durenberger 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  S.  402 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  address  one  of  the  pro- 
posals made  by  President  Clinton  last 
night  which  I  find  just  a  little  bit  dis- 
turbing. I  enjoyed  very  much  both  the 
President's  comments  on  health  care 
reform  and  in  particular  the  enthusias- 
tic response  in  the  Chamber  and  across 
the  country  for  his  plea  for  health  care 
reform.  But  it  was  the  proposals  the 
President  made  in  changes  in  the  Med- 
icaid and  Medicare  Programs  which  I 
think  total  in  the  neighborhood  of  $38 
billion  that  bothered  me  a  great  deal. 

I  have  been  at  this  business  of  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  changes  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1978.  The  proposals  I 
heard  la.st  night  I  heard  before  or  I 
would  not  have  the  temerity  to  stand 
here  today  and  comment  on  them.  I 
must  make  these  comments  because  I 
think  they  will  not  only  cause  serious 
harm  to  the  quality  of  health  in  this 
country,  but  ultimately  they  will  fail 
the  President  in  his  objective  of  cost 
containment  in  health  care. 

We  have  been  down  this  road.  Mr. 
President.  We  have  repeatedly  enacted 
price  caps  on  health  care  providers,  and 
the  results  have  always  been  a  counter- 
productive disaster.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  this  proposal  is  going  to  be 
any  different.  It  looks  a  lot  like  its 
forebearers,  the  most  famous  one  being 
the  1984  doctor  and  hospital  freeze. 
Subsequent  to  that,  it  was  COBRA'S 
and  the  OBRA's  of  the  late  1980's.  But 
a    policy    failure    of    this    magnitude 


would  be  even  more  heartbreaking  at  a 
time  when  we  are  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  fundamental  health  care  re- 
form. 

Make  no  mistake:  Far  from  being  an 
effective  stopgap,  as  the  President 
claimed  last  night,  his  proposal  would 
actually  Impede  our  efforts  to  reform 
health  care.  Just  look  at  its  timetable. 
The  Medicare  freeze  is  supposed  to  go 
into  effect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  budget  process;  in  other 
words,  close  to  the  end  of  this  year. 
But  on  May  1  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  submitting  his  detailed 
health  care  reform  proposals. 

My  question,  Mr.  President,  is  simply 
this:  Why  at  the  very  time  we  are  try- 
ing to  overhaul  the  system,  should  we 
freeze  in  a  payment  schedule  that  re- 
wards inefficiency?  And  that  is  exactly 
what  this  proposal  would  do. 

Look  at  what  specifically  we  would 
be  freezing  in:  A  system  under  which 
health  premiums  in  Los  Angeles  cost  78 
percent  more  per  person  that  the  na- 
tional average,  and  health  premiums  in 
Minneapolis  cost  15  percent  less  than 
the  national  average. 

Mr.  President,  behind  this  is  doctor 
bills  and  hospital  bills  that  look  about 
the  same;  freeze  in  78  percent  higher  in 
one  State  and  15  lower  in  another 
State.  If  the  President  is  looking  for  a 
way  to  reap  cost  savings,  this  is  not 
the  way  to  go.  Rather,  it  is  a  way  to  re- 
ward the  bureaucratic  inefficiency  that 
he  so  eloquently  denounced  in  his  ad- 
dress last  evening.  What  we  do  need  to 
reward  is  cost  efficiency.  As  an  exam- 
ple that  many  will  understand,  I  offer 
these  sort  of  real  life  examples. 

If  you  look  at  this  chart,  you  see  one 
of  America's  most  famous  health  care 
delivery  systems,  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester.  MN.  The  Mayo  Clinic  is  a 
multispecialty  clinic  to  which  people 
go  from  all  over  the  world  for  highly 
specialized  medical  care.  The  Mayo 
Clinic  is  delivering  superior  quality 
care  while  keeping  costs  20  percent 
below  the  national  average.  This  first 
line  is  the  growth  in  national  health 
care  spending  per  capita.  9.6  percent 
across  this  current  period  of  time  from 
1988  to  1992. 

Here  is  the  Mayo  Clinic,  4.7  percent 
on  the  average  year  after  year,  vir- 
tually half  the  rate  of  growth  across 
this  Nation. 

It  is  even  well  below  the  6.5  percent 
which  is  the  medical  care  CPI  for  the 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  market  which  is 
itself  substantially  below  the  national 
average. 

That  is  the  kind  of  excellence  and 
this  is  the  kind  of  low-cost  direction  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care  that  we 
ought  to  be  rewarding  in  this  country 
rather  than  penalizing. 

We  need  to  look  for  ways  to  improve 
quality  and  create  a  sound  market  that 
can  serve  as  a  springboard  for  universal 
access,  not  just  universal  coverage. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  is  a  step  backward. 
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The  history  of  Medicare  policy  proves 
that  when  you  cap  costs,  even  though 
you  say  you  are  putting  the  limits  on 
the  doctors  and  the  hospitals,  when 
you  cap  the  costs,  the  result  is  cost 
shifting  not  cost  containment.  The  re- 
imbursement process  is  a  shell  game 
with  billings  and  classifications  being 
manipulated  so  expertly  that  never  do 
you  get  the  cost  savings  that  you  esti- 
mated. If  you  push  out  prices  in  one 
area,  they  rise  up  in  another.  When  we 
clamped  down  on  part  A  of  Medicare, 
the  inpatient  services,  in  1983,  spending 
increased  almost  double  in  part  B  of 
the  outpatient  services.  When  Medicare 
rates  fall  too  low.  providers  raise  their 
rates  on  private-pay  patients.  When 
there  is  no  place  else  to  go  to  raise 
rates,  providers  make  up  the  shortfall 
by  increasing  the  volume  of  services 
they  provide  or  curtailing  access  to 
certain  procedures. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  in  com- 
munities with  lots  of  people  and  lots  of 
health  insurance.  Communities  like 
suburbia,  not  communities  like  South 
Dakota  or  rural  Minnesota.  In  rural 
America,  a  somewhat  worse  situation 
exists  because  in  rural  areas,  physi- 
cians cannot  cost  shift.  When  prices 
fall  below  their  costs,  they  leave  the 
area.  And  when  they  leave,  the  hos- 
pitals leave,  and  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  when  we  enacted  pro- 
posals like  the  ones  that  President 
Clinton  offered  just  last  night. 

So  to  assert,  as  the  President  did, 
that  capping  provider  payments  will 
cut  costs  without  cutting  any  current 
Medicare  benefits  is  disingenuous.  It 
will  not  cut  costs  and  it  will  entrench 
a  health  care  delivery  system  that  re- 
sults in  inefficient  rate-driven  care  to 
patients.  Is  this  the  system  we  want  to 
lock  in  when  the  American  people  are 
demanding  fundamental  change?  We 
have  to  do  a  lot  better  than  that. 

Current  projections  tell  us  part  A  of 
Medicare  is  going  to  be  insolvent  in  an- 
other 12  years.  We  have  no  time  to 
waste  on  expensive  and  counter- 
productive stopgaps  like  the  one  Presi- 
dent Clinton  proposed  last  night.  Cost 
containment  without  comprehensive 
health  reform  will  fail,  not  because  of 
some  mean  spirited  special  interest, 
but  because  it  will  not  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  the  beneficiaries,  especially  in 
rural  America.  That  is  why  I  strongly 
urge  the  President  to  reconsider  this 
unwise  proposal  and  to  lead  America 
toward  the  basic  changes  that  we  need. 
I  and  all  Americans  stand  ready  to  help 
him  in  this  vitally  important  task. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  that  my  colleagues  reflect  on 
some  of  the  promises  of  our  new  Presi- 
dent, specifically  his  promise  to  bring 


about  change  during  the  first  100  days. 
It  has  been  107  days  since  the  election. 
Some  140  days  ago.  some  of  you  may 
recall  candidate  Clinton  referred  to 
President  Bush  as:  "Shameless,  base- 
less and  desperate"  after  President 
Bush  warned  people  earning  $36,000 
that  Mr.  Clinton  would  raise  their 
taxes. 

One  wonders  if  the  candidate  of 
change  has  since  changed  his  opinion  of 
George  Bush  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
today  about  the  fact  that  President 
Clinton  has  presented  the  American 
people  with  a  tax-and-spend  proposal. 
New  taxes  in  the  plan  total  $360  billion; 
user  fees,  which  are  another  form  of 
taxes,  total  $36  billion;  with  only  $83 
billion  in  tax  cuts,  leaving  new  taxes 
totaling  a  net  $313  billion.  Where  are 
the  cuts?  The  cuts  are  in  defense— $187 
billion.  Yet  the  world  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous place.  One  only  has  to  look  at 
Russia  today  to  recognize  that. 

Domestic  cuts  and  entitlement  cuts 
total  $149  billion,  but  new  domestic 
spending  and  new  entitlement  spending 
total  $162  billion.  So  the  net  is  only  $13 
billion  in  spending  reduction,  and  that 
is  simply  unacceptable.  If  one  looks  at 
the  rate  of  growth  of  entitlements,  one 
can  clearly  see  that  the  President 
avoids  the  cuts  necessary  to  address 
the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal  spending. 
This  rate  simply  must  be  reduced. 

The  President  proposed  a  total  defi- 
cit reduction  of  $533  billion  with  most 
of  that  coming  from  new  taxes. 

I  am  going  to  take  one  phase  of  that 
tax  increase  and  talk  a  little  bit  about 
it,  and  that  is  the  Btu  tax,  because  it  is 
a  tax  that  is  regressive,  and  it  is  a  tax 
that  is  not  very  well  understood. 

The  effect  of  a  Btu  tax  on  my  State 
of  Alaska  would  be  unbearable.  It  is 
not  fair  to  compare  States  like  mine 
that  have  cold  climatic  conditions  with 
the  Southern  States.  The  President 
talks  about  fairness.  This  is  clearly  not 
a  fair  proposal.  One  study  indicates 
that  a  resident  in  Alaska  would  be  as- 
sessed the  second  highest  per  capita 
tax  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  Btu  tax 
some  $275  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  my  State  of  Alaska.  That  is  on 
an  average  of  $1,000  per  family. 

In  Alaska,  a  bush  family  in  the  rural 
area  spends  up  to  25  percent  of  his  or 
her  total  living  expenses  on  energy 
costs.  Under  the  Clinton  plan  they  are 
going  to  even  pay  more.  This  is  truly  a 
regressive  tax  on  the  hard-working 
people  of  my  State. 

Alaskans  must  travel  great  distances 
by  boat,  by  car,  by  airplane,  because 
the  state  is  one- fifth  the  size  of  the 
continental  United  States.  Because 
there  is  little  manufacturing  or  agri- 
culture in  our  State  almost  everything 
Alaskans  consume  has  to  be  trans- 
ported up  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
So  we  are  looking  at  an  increased  cost 
of  living  as  a  consequence  of  increased 
transported    costs,    which    is    a    con- 
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sequence  of  the  increase  in  the  Btu  tax. 
for  the  people  of  Alaska.  It  will  raise 
the  cost  of  fuel  for  our  fishing  fleets, 
for  our  timber  industry,  for  our  mines 
and  for  remote  villages  which  rely  on 
diesel  fuel  for  power. 

Mr.  President,  one  wonders  at  the 
merits  of  such  a  tax  when  the  tremen- 
dous resources  of  Alaska;  its  oil  and  its 
gas  reserves  could  provide  jobs  for  this 
Nation  and  independence  from  im- 
ported oil. 

And  the  President's  plan  would  tax 
Alaskans  in  other  ways.  One  looks  at 
the  proposed  12.5-percent  royalty  on 
hard  rock  mineral.  A  royalty  of  12.5 
percent,  Mr.  President,  will  shut  down 
virtually  every  mine  in  my  State  of 
Alaska,  and  I  would  say  most  of  the 
mines  in  the  United  States. 

A  few  days  ago  the  largest  world- 
class  silver  mine  in  North  America  lo- 
cated in  my  State  of  Alaska  at  Greens 
Creek,  was  shut  down.  That  shutdown 
will  become  effective  in  April.  Some 
200  workers  lost  their  jobs  and  another 
200  who  work  in  fields  dependent  on 
green  creek  mine  stand  to  lose  their 
jobs  as  well.  This  is  a  new  mine,  built 
within  the  last  4  years  at  a  cost  of  S180 
million  but.  because  of  world  mineral 
prices,  is  no  longer  economical. 

President  Clinton  also  proposed 
eliminating  below-cost  timber  sales. 
Cutting  below-cost  timber  sales  sounds 
good,  but  when  the  cost  of  environ- 
mental appeals  to  a  sale  is  attributed 
to  or  charged  against  the  sale,  the 
value  of  the  sale  is  artificially  skewed. 
By  this  process  persistent  appeals  by 
environmental  activists  could  stop 
timber  sales.  For  instance,  expenses  for 
timber  sales  in  the  Tongass  has  hiked 
costs  as  high  as  25  percent  under  cur- 
rent Forest  Service  figures. 

Finally  Mr.  President,  we  are  facing 
a  situation  where  this  new  tax  pro- 
posal, particularly  the  Btu  tax,  but 
also  including  the  royalty  proposals, 
are  making  it  harder  for  our  people  to 
live  in  our  State.  Prices  of  gas,  heat, 
transportation,  and  food  will  rise.  Job 
opportunities  in  mining  and  forestry 
will  be  lost,  businesses  will  be  put  in 
jeopardy. 

And  what  about  cuts?  Mr.  President, 
as  we  reflect  on  the  cuts  in  our  mili- 
tary, where  most  of  the  cuts  are  occur- 
ring, we  are  told  that  some  200,000  addi- 
tional troop  cuts  will  have  to  be  made 
by  1997.  yet  there  is  no  assessment 
available  to  this  body  as  of  the  secu- 
rity implications  of  such  a  cut  in  light 
of  the  world  that  we  live  in.  and  the 
difficulties  that  we  see  in  both  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  this  body  examine  thoroughly  the 
proposal  of  our  new  President  and  rec- 
ognize it  for  what  it  is.  a  tremendous 
increase  in  taxes  and  an  inadequate  re- 
sponse to  the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal 
spending. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night.  President  Clinton  finally  un- 
veiled his  long  anticipated  economic 
plan.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  and 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  that  the 
President  did  an  excellent  job.  He 
articulately  and  forcefully  described 
the  budgetary  crisis  that  is  confronting 
our  country,  and  struck  a  chord  with 
many  people.  I  am  concerned,  however, 
that  the  rhetorical  flourishes  do  not  al- 
ways square  with  reality,  especially  in 
views  of  the  President's  track  record. 

For  example,  this  past  summer,  can- 
didate Bill  Clinton  made  a  number  of 
promises  to  the  American  people.  He 
promised  to  cut  the  deficit  in  half  by 
1997.  He  promised  a  middle-class  cut. 
He  promised  to  create  8  million  jobs 
over  the  next  4  years.  He  promised  en- 
actment of  a  line-item  veto.  It  was  on 
the  basis  of  these  promises  that  he  was 
elected  as  President,  and  he  will  be 
judged  by  his  ability  to  keep  these 
promises. 

This  past  fall.  President-elect  Clin- 
ton promised  to  reduce  the  deficit — not 
by  half,  but  by  some  $145  billion  by 
1997—38  percent— and  his  designated 
budget  chief  said  that  there  would  be  $2 
of  spending  cuts  for  every  SI  of  addi- 
tional spending. 

During  his  inaugural  address.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  said  we  have  to  face  hard 
truths  and  make  tough  choices. 

At  each  step  of  the  way.  I  pledged,  as 
did  my  Republican  colleagues,  to  work 
closely  with  the  President  to  craft  a 
credible  bipartisan  plan  to  eliminate 
this  country's  enormous  budget  deficit, 
formulate  a  plan  for  long-term  business 
and  job  growth,  and  place  our  country 
on  a  sound  financial  footing  so  that  we 
do  not  mortgage  our  children's  future. 

Sadly,  the  plan  unveiled  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  night  does  not  chart  a  new 
course  for  America's  future,  but  rather 
leaves  a  trail  of  broken  promises.  The 
winds  of  change  sweeping  Washington 
have  turned  out  to  be  so  much  hot  air 
and  bloated  rhetoric.  While  I  believe 
that  there  are  some  constructive  ele- 
ments to  the  President's  plan,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  some  of  his  spend- 
ing cuts,  on  balance,  it  is  simply  un- 
workable, unfair,  and  intellectually 
dishonest. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  very  fun- 
damental problems  with  the  Presi- 
dent's plan. 

First,  rather  than  offering  a  bold  and 
credible  plan  for  deficit  reduction,  the 
President  offers  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  history — $360  billion — and 
enormous  new  spending  increases — $190 
billion.  These  proposals  are  eerily 
reminiscent  of  the  Carter  economic 
program  which  led  to  20  percent  inter- 
est rates  and  14  percent  inflation. 

Candidate  Clinton  told  you  he  would 
not  raise  taxes  on  the  middle  class  to 
pay  for  new  programs.  President  Clin- 
ton has  told  you  that  the  enormous  tax 
increases  he  announced  last  night  are 
necessary.  Both  statements  were  false. 


The  bulk  of  the  tax  increases  are  not 
being  used  for  deficit  reduction,  they 
are  being  used  for  new  Government 
spending  programs.  Although  we  have 
not  been  given  any  specifics,  I  am  will- 
ing to  work  with  the  President  on  his 
proposed  spending  cuts.  It  is  likely 
that  we  could  then  forego  any  tax  and 
spending  increases. 

Second,  the  President  wants  to  play 
the  old  game  of  "pass  the  new  spending 
first,  and  we'll  worry  about  the  cuts 
later."  I  know,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple know,  that  they  will  never  mate- 
rialize. This  is  an  unacceptable  course 
of  action. 

Third,  the  President's  plan  contains 
no  mechanisms  for  ensuring  spending 
cuts  and  maintaining  budget  dis- 
cipline. In  every  past  agreement  to  cut 
spending,  increase  taxes  and  reduce  the 
deficit,  the  deficit  has  actually  risen. 
As  Ross  Perot  said  this  morning,  "if 
you  give  the  Congress  more  money,  it's 
like  giving  a  friend  who's  trying  to 
stop  drinking  a  liquor  store.  The  point 
is  they  will  spend  it."  Ross  is  exactly 
right.  And  that's  exactly  why  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  President  support  the 
line-item  veto  and  that  Congress  pass  a 
balanced  budget  amendment. 

Fourth,  although  he  certainly  looks 
and  sounds  sincere,  the  President  is 
not  being  honest  with  the  American 
people.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  understand  that  the 
new  taxes  that  they  are  being  asked  to 
pay  are  supporting  new  spending  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  they  should  also  be 
told  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  tax 
game.  As  disclosed  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  this  week,  the  President  will 
seek  to  increase  taxes  by  up  to  an  addi- 
tional $90  billion  later  this  year  to  pay 
for  health  care  reforms.  Moreover,  the 
President  has  given  no  indication  of 
how  he  will  pay  for  the  programs  which 
he  alluded  to  in  last  night's  address, 
but  which  will  not  be  forthcoming 
until  later  in  the  year. 

Instead  of  requiring  Congress  to  sac- 
rifice and  control  its  profligate  spend- 
ing habits,  the  President  is  asking  the 
middle  class  and  the  elderly  to  make 
sacrifices  to  support  new  pork  barrel 
projects  and  spending  for  special  inter- 
est groups. 

What  the  Clinton  plan  does  is — 

Increase  the  tax  burden  on  the  mid- 
dle class; 

Increase  the  tax  burden  on  the 
elderly; 

Gut  America's  national  security  ap- 
paratus; 

Increase  Government  spending  on 
wasteful  pork-barrel  projects; 

Increase  inflationary  pressures  and 
raise  long-term  interest  rates;  and 

Cause  the  loss  of  jobs. 

What  the  Clinton  plan  does  not  do 
is — 

Reduce  the  deflcit  by  half  as  prom- 
ised; 

Cut  $2  in  spending  for  every  $1  in  tax 
increases  as  promised; 
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Cut  taxes  on  the  middle  class  as 
promised;  and 
Contain  a  line-item  veto. 
In  offering  this  plan  of  action,  the 
President  has  wrapped  himself  in  the 
American  flag  and  told  us  that  it  is  our 
patriotic  duty  to  embrace  his  propos- 
als. I  frankly  resent  Bill  Clinton  tell- 
ing me  what  it  takes  to  be  a  patriot.  I 
do  not  have  to  impose  new  taxes  or 
lower  the  standard  of  living  for  the 
middle  class  and  the  elderly  to  prove 
my  patriotism  to  Bill  Clinton. 

I  suspect  the  President  is  right  on 
one  count  though — the  American  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  in 
order  to  balance  the  budget.  However, 
according  to  recent  polls,  and  what  Ar- 
izonans  are  telling  me,  they  are  under- 
standably skeptical  that  any  sacrifice 
on  their  part  will  be  responsibly  used 
by  Congress  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Of 
course,  they  are  right.  History  has 
demonstrated  compellingly  that  tax  in- 
creases merely  support  increased 
spending.  In  fact,  in  every  instance 
since  1960  in  which  Congress  passed  a 
significant  tax  increase,  the  budget 
deficit  also  increased. 

President  Clinton  says  this  time  is 
different.  But  should  the  American 
people  believe  a  President  who  has  al- 
ready discarded  many  of  his  most  ar- 
dent campaign  promises?  Who,  accord- 
ing to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  story,  is 
already  planning  up  to  $90  billion  in 
new  tax  increases  later  in  the  year  to 
pay  for  health  care  reforms?  Should 
the  American  people  believe  a  Congress 
which  so  clearly  lacks  the  discipline 
and  fortitude  to  control  it's  own  waste- 
ful spending  habits? 

Maybe  some  taxes  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  completely  eliminate  the 
budget  deficit.  However,  the  American 
public  should  not  be  asked  to  commit 
one  thin  dime  in  additional  taxes  until 
Congress  and  the  President  have  actu- 
ally demonstrated  a  commitment  to 
curbing  their  voracious  appetite  for 
spending. 

We  should  not  even  consider  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  until  Congress  has  en- 
acted meaningful  spending  cuts. 

We  should  not  even  consider  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  until  Congress  has 
given  the  President  the  line-item  veto. 
We  should  not  even  consider  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  until  we  have  passed  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

If  the  President  is  serious  about  defi- 
cit reduction,  then  he  should  be  mobi- 
lizing his  favorite  constituencies  to 
support  these  vital  reforms  to  the 
budget  process.  Since  Congress  is  not 
able  to  make  the  necessary  hard 
choices,  institutional  reforms  are  nec- 
essary to  instill  a  little  backbone. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people, 
and  my  constituents  in  Arizona,  under- 
stand that  the  enormous  budget  deficit 
is  a  cancer  in  the  economy,  burdening 
the  present,  threatening  our  future, 
and  slowly  eating  away  at  our  standard 
of  living. 
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Arizonans  are  a  tough  breed.  The 
frontier  spirit  that  led  to  Arizona's  set- 
tlement still  bums  around  the  Grand 
Canyon  State.  These  Arizonans,  as  well 
as  most  Americans  across  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  spectrum,  possess 
the  intestinal  fortitude  to  make  sac- 
rifices and  swallow  the  bitter  pill  of 
medicine  necessary  to  reduce  the  budg- 
et deficit. 

However,  they  will  not,  and  should 
not,  tolerate  placebos  and  feel  good  so- 
lutions, or  spoonfuls  of  sugar  being 
doled  out  to  special  interest  groups. 

They  don't  trust  the  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe the  right  treatment  and,  after 
getting  a  good  look  at  the  operation 
President  Clinton  is  planning  for  them, 
they  will  understand  that  much  of  it  is 
unnecessary  surgery  and  that  he  is  en- 
gaging in  major  medical  malpractice. 

An  examination  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  President's  plan  dem- 
onstrates quite  clearly  why  it  is  unfair, 
unworkable  and  intellectually  dishon- 
est. 

AN  ECONOMIC  STIMULUS  PACKAGE— OR  PORK 
BARREL  POLITICS? 

One  element  of^  the  President's  plan 
is  a  $31  billion  so-called  stimulus  pack- 
age. No  self-respecting  economist  be- 
lieves that  a  stimulus  of  this  mag- 
nitude will  affect  a  $6  trillion  econ- 
omy—it's simply  a  gnat  on  an  ele- 
phant. 

Cast  in  its  best  light,  this  tax  and 
spend  package  is  simply  an  excuse  to 
dole  out  several  billion  dollars  to  fa- 
vored interest  groups.  At  worst,  it  is  a 
crass  political  attempt  to  be  able  to 
take  credit  for  the  economic  recovery 
which  was  promised  by  President  Bush, 
and  which  is  now  well  underway — inci- 
dentally, a  recovery  which  candidate 
Bill  Clinton  said  would  not  take  place 
without  a  $60  billion  stimulus  package. 
The  stimulus  package  proposed  by 
President  Clinton  is  unnecessary  be- 
cause our  economy  has  steadily 
strengthened  over  the  course  of  the 
past  year.  Since  June,  the  average  an- 
nual growth  rate  has  been  3.6  percent- 
far  better  than  the  German  and  Japa- 
nese economies  the  President  wants  to 
emulate.  Economists  generally  believe 
that  growth  on  the  magnitude  of  3  per- 
cent will  continue  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  In  addition,  productivity  has 
increased  and  inflation  and  interest 
rates  continue  to  be  at  historic  lows.  I 
will  be  willing  to  bet  my  bottom  dollar, 
however,  that  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion will  soon  be  claiming  credit  for 
the  economic  recovery. 

While  job  growth  has  lagged  overall 
economic  performance,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  fallen  from  7.9  percent  in 
June  to  7.1  percent  today  and  claims 
for  jobless  benefits  continue  to  decline. 
Moreover,  as  I  will  more  fully  discuss 
in  a  moment,  the  Clinton  plan  poten- 
tially will  result  in  a  net  loss  of  jobs, 
rather  than  create  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  promised. 

When  one  takes  a  close  look  at  the 
composition  of  the  stimulus  package. 


it  becomes  clear  that  it  simply  is 
meant  to  appease  special  interest 
groups.  Included  are  funds  for  Pell 
grants.  Head  Start,  AIDS  research,  im- 
munization programs,  enhanced  natu- 
ral resources,  and  waste  water  grants, 
among  others. 

Some  of  these  are  actually  worth- 
while programs,  ones  that  I  have  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support,  as 
long  as  they  are  funded  by  current  rev- 
enues. Many  of  them  are  worthless, 
wasteful  pork  barrel  projects.  The 
point  is,  however,  that  they  will  do 
nothing  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

The  most  obvious  point  to  make 
about  the  stimulus  package,  however, 
is  that  it  simply  increases  the  deficit. 
Why  in  the  world  does  someone  who 
says  he  is  serious  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion want  to  first  increase  the  deficit 
by  $31  billion?  As  economist  Robert 
Samuelson  has  noted,  if  a  bigger  deficit 
for  1993  is  OK  for  1993,  why  not  for  1994 
or  1995?  The  economy  is  already  experi- 
encing a  $300  billion  plus  stimulus- 
how  much  more  is  needed? 

MORE  TAXES  AND  MORE  SPENDING 

President  Clinton  is  proposing  to  in- 
crease taxes  by  $360  billion  over  the 
next  5  years,  the  biggest  tax  increase 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  These 
new  taxes  will  strike  at  families  all 
across  the  economic  spectrum.  While 
candidate  Clinton  told  the  American 
public  that  he  would  not  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  middle 
class,  that  only  families  who  made 
more  than  $200,000  would  be  subjected 
to  higher  taxes.  President  Clinton  now 
proposes  raising  taxes  on  families 
which  make  as  little  as  $30,000.  He  is 
also  imposing  new  taxes  on  elderly  in- 
dividuals who  make  as  little  as  $25,000 
or  couples  who  make  as  little  as 
$32,000.  When  President  Bush  told  mid- 
dle-class America  to  watch  its  wallet, 
he  obviously  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  fairness 
and  broken  promises,  the  fundamental 
point  to  be  made  is  that  revenues  are 
not  the  problem,  spending  is.  The  budg- 
et deficit  is  not  the  result  of  lower  tax 
receipts— it  is  solely  the  result  of  in- 
creased governmental  spending.  While 
revenues  relative  to  gross  domestic 
product  have  averaged  19  percent  over 
the  past  30  years,  spending  has  steadily 
increased  to  24  percent  of  GDP. 

Moreover,  increasing  taxes  will  not 
reduce  the  deficit.  As  I  noted  earlier, 
after  each  of  the  significant  tax  in- 
creases imposed  since  1960,  a  higher 
deficit  followed.  More  recently,  the 
1990  budget  summit,  which  resulted  in 
increased  taxes  and  a  purported  agree- 
ment to  eliminate  the  budget  deficit, 
actually  led  to  a  much  greater  deficit. 
In  fact,  on  average,  since  1947.  for  e*ery 
dollar  of  higher  taxes,  spending  has  in- 
creased by  $1.59. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  JOBS? 

President  Clinton  has  said  that  he  is 
the  jobs  President  and  intends  to  ere- 
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ate  8  million  jobs  over  the  next  4  years. 
It  is  surprising  then  that  his  economic 
plan  shows  such  callous  disregard  for 
the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country.  In  addition  to  burdening  mid- 
dle-class families  with  higher  taxes  and 
freezing  the  pay  of  more  than  2  million 
Federal  workers.  President  Clinton's 
plan  will  cause  significant  job  losses  in 
many  industries. 

For  example.  President  Clinton  has 
proposed  gutting  the  defense  budget 
well  below  that  which  was  proposed  by 
President  Bush  and  now  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  These  cuts  could  result 
in  the  loss  of  400,000  service  jobs  over 
the  next  4  years,  as  well  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  civilian  layoffs.  In  fact, 
my  home  State  is  still  reeling  from 
previous  defense  cutbacks.  Now  the 
President  is  proposing  draconian  cuts 
that  may  leave  deep  wounds  in  Arizo- 
na's economy. 

Furthermore,  tax  increases,  espe- 
cially of  the  magnitude  contemplated 
by  the  President  will  inevitably  lead  to 
additional  job  losses  in  the  affected  in- 
dustries. When  Congress  imixjsed  a  new 
luxury  tax  on  boats  in  1990  because 
they  were  used  by  the  rich,  it  simply 
served  to  result  in  job  losses  for  ordi- 
nary Americans  in  the  boat  manufac- 
turing industry. 

Finally,  any  jobs  that  might  be  cre- 
ated as  a  result  of  additional  spending 
on  infrastructure  projects  such  as 
those  proposed  by  President  Clinton 
are  really  only  short-term  make  work 
jobs.  My  Republican  colleagues  and  I 
are  committed  to  working  with  the 
President  to  foster  structural  job  for- 
mation, such  as  occurred  during  the 
1980's  when  19  million  new  jobs  were 
created. 

A  PLAN  OF  ACTION 

Mr.  President,  a  credible  and  com- 
prehensive deficit  reduction  and  eco- 
nomic growth  plan  requires  that  we 
take  coordinated  actions  on  several 
fronts.  I  am  committed  to  just  such  a 
program,  as  are  my  Republican  col- 
leagues. 

First,  we  must  cut  Government 
spending,  and  do  so  before  even  consid- 
ering the  possibility  of  any  tax  in- 
creases or  revenue  raisers. 

Second,  we  must  reform  the  budget 
process  to  ensure  that  spending  cuts 
are  actually  made  and  that  Congress 
adheres  to  deficit  reduction  targets. 
Therefore,  the  President  must  support 
the  line-item  veto  and  Congress  must 
enact  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 

Third,  we  need  to  have  in  place  poli- 
cies that  promote  free  and  open  trade 
with  our  trading  partners.  It  is  vital 
that  President  Clinton  demonstrate 
commitment  to  free  trade  principles  by 
actions,  not  words.  He  can  do  so  in 
short  order  by  instructing  his  trade 
team  to  work  toward  rapid  completion 
of  the  current  round  of  the  GATT  talks 
and  to  act  swiftly  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement. 

Administration  officials  have  esti- 
mated  that  a  new  GATT  Agreement 


alone  could  add  $1.1  trillion  to  Ameri- 
ca's GNP  over  10  years,  saving  the  av- 
erage family  $16,800  by  cutting  the 
price  of  goods,  and  by  creating  more 
than  2  million  new  jobs.  The  failure  of 
the  GATT  round,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  fuel  protectionist  sentiments 
here  and  abroad,  and  quash  hopes  for 
global  economic  growth. 

Similarly,  the  NAFTA  could  result  in 
the  creation  of  316,000  new  jobs  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  tens  of  thousands  of 
jobs  in  my  home  State  of  Arizona,  in 
addition  to  adding  considerably  to 
overall  economic  output  in  Arizona, 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  says  that  we  must  have 
safeguards  to  protect  our  workers  and 
the  environment.  I  agree  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  negotiate  these  side 
agreements,  but  they  should  not  fore- 
stall moving  forward  on  the  underlying 
agreement. 

Fourth,  we  must  also  take  steps  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  artificial  barriers 
to  capital  formation  that  result  from 
unnecessary  or  unduly  burdensome  reg- 
ulations and  governmental  mandates. 
Business,  especially  the  small  busi- 
nesses and  entrepreneurs  which  are  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation's  and  Arizona's 
economy,  and  which  create  the  vast 
majority  of  new  jobs,  must  have  ready 
access  to  low  cost  capital  in  order  to  be 
able  to  grow  and  prosper  in  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  global  economy. 

Banks  ability  to  lend  to  business  has 
been  severely  impacted  by  recent  laws 
enacted  by  Congress,  and  by  new  rules 
imposed  by  the  banking  regulators. 
The  American  Bankers  Association  has 
estimated  that  these  laws  cost  the 
banking  industry  $11  billion  per  year; 
funds  which  could  be  used  to  make  $86 
billion  in  new  loans. 

While  many  small  companies  rely  on 
banks  for  their  financing  needs,  others 
look  to  the  capital  markets  to  raise 
seed  capital  from  investors.  The  cap- 
ital markets  are  also  the  primary 
source  of  funding  for  larger  companies. 
Unfortunately,  our  Federal  and  State 
securities  laws  are  increasingly  impos- 
ing significant  costs  on  market  partici- 
pants. According  to  some  commenta- 
tors, a  quarter  or  more  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  public  offering  of  securities  by  a 
small  company  goes  to  legal  or  admin- 
istrative costs.  Again,  these  are  funds 
which  could  be  used  for  additional  in- 
vestment in  new  plant  or  equipment. 

Fifth,  we  need  to  reform  our  Nation's 
civil  justice  system.  This  may  seem  to 
be  unrelated  to  an  overall  economic 
growth  program,  but  it  is  actually  a 
vital  component.  For  example,  as 
President  Clinton  has  correctly  noted, 
the  cost  of  health  care  has  soared  in 
this  country  in  recent  years.  What  he 
fails  to  understand  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  that  costs  have  soared  so 
dramatically  is  that  liability  costs 
have  skyrocketed.  Our  civil  justice  sys- 
tem encourages  litigation — expensive, 
time-consuming    and    wasteful    litiga- 


tion that  rarely  benefits  the  persons 
who  may  be  harmed  by  wrongful  con- 
duct, but  always  benefits  the  lawyers 
involved. 

Liability  concerns  impact  not  only 
the  medical  industry,  but  virtually 
every  sector  of  the  business  commu- 
nity. Proponents  of  the  existing  litiga- 
tion system  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  consumers  and  punish  cor- 
porate wrongdoers.  Unfortunately,  the 
cost  of  our  litigiousness  is  ultimately 
passed  on  to,  and  bom  by,  consumers. 
Unless  we  reform  our  civil  justice  sys- 
tem, we  will  not  be  able  to  signifi- 
cantly lower  health  care  costs  and  our 
businesses  will  have  difficulty  compet- 
ing effectively  in  global  markets. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are,  indeed,  to 
embark  on  a  bold  new  course  to  im- 
prove our  standard  of  living  and  ensure 
our  children's  future,  then  we  must  dis- 
card the  tired  rhetoric  and  failed  poli- 
cies of  the  past.  We  cannot  tax  our  way 
to  prosperity.  We  cannot  spend  our  way 
to  prosperity. 

The  people  of  Arizona,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans, are  willing  to  do  their  fair  share 
to  ensure  prosperity  for  our  children. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  refuse  to  ask 
these  individuals  to  give  more  unless 
we.  Congress,  do  more  first.  We  must 
cut  Government  spending,  eliminate 
waste  and  pork  barrel  politics,  impose 
budget  discipline  through  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  and  a  line-item 
veto. 

We  must  also  work  together  to  foster 
an  economic  environment  which  will 
encourage  investment  and  savings,  pro- 
mote free  and  open  trade,  and  allow 
businesses  to  grow  and  prosper  to  cre- 
ate new  high-paying  jobs  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

If  we  are  to  ask  Americans  to  make 
sacrifices,  we  must  ensure  that  there 
are  commensurate  rewards.  Ultimately 
that  is  the  price  that  they  will  require. 
The  real  test  of  any  plan  is  not  how  the 
rhetoric  sells  inside  the  beltway,  but  in 
places  such  as  Tucson,  Freedonia,  Pres- 
cott  and  Mesa,  that  really  matters. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  offer  some  of  my  thoughts  regarding 
our  country's  economic  situation  and 
the  President's  program  for  confront- 
ing it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  begin  my  re- 
marks by  saying  that  I  am  not  speak- 
ing out  of  a  spirit  of  partisanship,  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  my  firmly  held 
beliefs  regarding  the  challenges  facing 
our  country,  and  the  measures  that 
must  be  taken  to  address  them. 

I  believe  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
resisted  all  temptation  to  take  pure, 
old,  partisan  potshots  at  our  new  Presi- 
dent. Like  all  Americans,  I  feel  a  stake 
in  his  success,  particularly  on  the  issue 
of  the  Federal  deficit.  I  have  told  him, 
and  I  have  told  others,  that  if  the 
President  comes  before  this  Congress 
and  asks  us  to  cast  some  tough  votes  to 
control  runaway  Government  spending. 


I  am  ready  to  swallow  hard  and  to  do 
that. 

I  have  always  been  of  the  belief  that 
some  broken  promises  by  the  new 
President  were  inevitable.  When  Presi- 
dent Clinton  was  still  candidate  Clin- 
ton, I  reviewed  his  budget  plans,  and  I 
knew  then— and  said  then— that  the 
numbers  would  not  add  up  to  real  defi- 
cit reduction.  Some  unpopular  shifts 
would  have  to  be  made  after  he  became 
President.  I  certainly  did  not  feel  an 
immediate  interest  in  clubbing  the 
President  with  that  reality,  if  the  only 
result  was  to  deter  him  from  pursuing 
the  measures  that  needed  to  be  taken. 
But  I  do  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
Federal  budget.  I  think  we  are  all 
aware  of  most  of  them.  Last  year  enti- 
tlement spending  went  up  by  a  whop- 
ping 24  percent.  Some  of  that  was  in 
temporary  increases — such  as  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Most  of  that, 
though,  was  in  the  form  of  systematic 
increases  that  stand  to  continue 
unabated  unless  we  reform  the  way 
that  the  Government  spends  money. 

That  is  so  imjxjrtant  to  understand. 
It  is  not  a  problem  of  insufficient  tax- 
ation. No  matter  how  you  measure  it. 
Federal  taxation  is  at  a  historic  high — 
whether  measured  in  constant  dollars 
or  as  a  percentage  of  GDP — we're  ap- 
proaching 20  percent  of  GDP.  If  your 
entitlement  spending  goes  up  24  per- 
cent per  year,  then  without  spending 
reforms,  tax  increases  only  buy  you  a 
couple  of  years  before  you  have  to  raise 
taxes  again.  And  that  is  what  we  have 
been  doing  now  for  decades. 

Some  in  this  Chamber  will  argue  that 
individuals  who  are  not  willing  to  vote 
for  huge  tax  hikes  are  not  serious 
about  deficit  reduction.  That  is  simply 
not  the  case.  I  held  my  nose  and  voted 
for  the  unpopular  1990  budget  agree- 
ment— and  that  one  had  more  taxes 
than  I  was  comfortable  with.  I  would 
have  liked  to  see  more  spending  cuts, 
and  fewer  tax  increases,  but  I  took  the 
political  heat  and  I  voted  for  that  one. 
Now  I  am  confronted  with  a  package 
which  relies  even  more  heavily  on  tax 
increases— $330  billion  over  6  years— 
than  the  1990  budget  agreement  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  to  you 
that  this  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  was,  a 
question  of  political  philosophy.  It  is  a 
question  of  simple  math.  There  is  no 
tax  rate  that  will  keep  up  with  the 
mandatory  spending  increases  that  are 
already  built  into  the  law.  That  is  true 
regardless  of  your  own  beliefs  regard- 
ing appropriate  levels  of  Federal  tax- 
ation. Tax  hikes  in  the  absence  of  the 
type  of  spending  reform  that  we  need, 
not  only  pose  all  of  the  problems  for 
the  economy  that  we  are  aware  of,  but 
are  effectively  irrelevant  to  the  long- 
term  problem  of  eliminating  the  budg- 
et deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly  with  the 
President  when  he  calls  for  sacrifice — 
shared    sacrifice.    But    my    colleague 


from  Texas,  Senator  Phil  Gramm,  has 
said  it  best — we've  asked  for  enough 
sacrifice  from  those  taxpayers  who  are 
pulling  the  wagon— it's  time  we  ask  for 
more  sacrifice  from  those  riding  in  it — 
like  wealthy  Americans  who  are  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  nonmeans  tested  en- 
titlement programs.  Currently,  80  per- 
cent of  entitlement  spending  is  not  in 
any  way  means  tested. 
That  is  the  issue. 
That  is  what  drives  the  deficit. 
Mr.  President,  we  do  not  lack  for  po- 
litical courage  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
But  I  would  say  to  this  Chamber  that 
true  political  courage  lies  in  confront- 
ing the  real  structural  causes  of  our 
national  deficit. 

That  is  the  sort  of  change  that  Amer- 
icans are  telling  us  that  they  want,  and 
which  I  am  willing  to  cast  the  tough 
votes  to  help  them  get. 

In  the  absence  of  that  kind  of  re- 
structuring, however,  I  am  unwilling  to 
support  sticking  the  public  with  a  new 
tax  bill  of  $330  billion.  That  will  only 
hurt  the  economy,  and  it  will  ulti- 
mately not  even  help  with  the  deficit. 
We  can  do  better  than  that,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  together  we  will.  We 
surely  must. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  my  initial  response  to  the  com- 
prehensive plan  offered  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  evening. 

We  all  agree  that  we  must  plant  the 
seeds  of  long-term  economic  growth. 
We  must  embark  on  a  path  of  long 
term  deficit  reduction.  Achieving  both 
simultaneously  will  be  difficult.  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  to  his  credit,  has  offered 
some  ideas  worth  looking  at — putting  a 
lid  on  the  growth  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, immunizing  every  young 
child,  just  to  name  a  few. 

South  Dakotans  are  willing  to  do 
their  fair  share  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit,  and  put  our  economy  on  the 
track  of  long-term  growth.  Is  the 
President  asking  too  much  from  South 
Dakotans?  I  think  so.  In  fact,  I  believe 
the  imjjact  of  the  President's  plan  will 
be  devastating  for  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  small 
business  is  an  important  part  of  this 
Nation's  economy.  Nationally,  92.8  per- 
cent of  all  businesses  are  small  busi- 
nesses. The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration reports  that  from  June  1991  to 
June  1992,  small  businesses  created 
173,000  jobs,  while  firms  with  more  than 
500  employees  lost  235,000  jobs.  Small 
businesses  accounted  fOr  two  out  of 
every  three  new  jobs  from  1982  to  1990. 
These  companies  employed  57.3  percent 
of  all  private,  nonfarm  workers  in  1990. 
The  bottom  line  is  simple:  If  you 
hamper  small  business  development, 
you  hobble  our  country's  economy.  I 
am  concerned  that  President  Clinton's 
proposals  to  increase  income  tax  rates 
would  do  just  that. 

Eight  out  of  ten  small  businesses  pay 
taxes  as  individuals  rather  than  as  cor- 
porations. Thus,  raising  taxes  on  indi- 


viduals means  raising  taxes  on  the  vast 
majority  of  small  businesses.  Indeed,  21 
million  small  businesses  nationwide 
and  some  15,000  in  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota  could  see  their  income 
tax  burden  increase. 

President  Clinton  proposes  to  raise 
the  top  individual  income  tax  rate  to 
39.6  percent.  He  also  intends  to  in- 
crease the  corporate  income  tax  rate  to 
36  percent.  Just  think  of  it — not  only 
will  small  businesses  see  their  income 
tax  bills  increase,  some  could  end  up 
paying  more  in  taxes  than  our  Nation's 
major  corporations.  A  mom  and  pop 
shop  could  end  up  paying  proportion- 
ately more  tax  than  IBM  and  General 
Motors. 

President  Clinton  calls  this  only  a 
tax  on  the  rich.  A  tax  increase  only  on 
the  wealthy?  Think  again.  According 
to  U.S.  Treasury  Department  figrures, 
67  percent  of  the  revenue  paid  by  the 
top  2  percent  of  taxpayers  is  paid  by 
small  businesses  and  family  farms, 
many  of  which  file  as  individuals  under 
subchapter  S  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Speaking  of  taxes,  I  have  some  ini- 
tial thoughts  on  the  projwsed  energy 
tax.  This  levy  would  impose  taxes  on 
most  fuels,  according  to  the  heat  con- 
tent of  the  fuel  measured  in  British 
thermal  units.  Included  are  coal,  natu- 
ral gas,  nuclear  energy,  and  oil. 
Hydroelectricity  also  would  be  taxed 
using  a  different  formula. 

This  tax  also  hits  South  Dakotans 
hard,  especially  farmers  and  ranchers. 
Farmers,  ranchers,  and  small  busi- 
nesses in  my  State  and  other  smaller 
States  consume  more  fuel  in  producing 
and  marketing  their  products.  They 
must  drive  farther  than  anyone  else  in 
conducting  their  business.  And  an  un- 
usual amount  of  energy  is  consumed  in 
processing  agricultural  products,  all  of 
which  adds  to  their  cost. 

Added  to  that,  the  cold  winter  weath- 
er in  Northern  States  like  South  Da- 
kota require  the  use  of  more  energy  in 
heating  homes,  ajpartments,  and  places 
of  business.  How  will  the  elderly,  re- 
tired couple  pay  for  it?  Obviously,  at 
first  glance,  this  is  an  unfair  tax  which 
should  not  be  thrust  on  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  and  other  farm  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Huron, 
South  Dakota,  Plainsman  on  the  pro- 
posed energy  tax  be  placed  in  the 
Record  following  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Unfortunately,  South  Dakota  farm- 
ers face  more  than  just  higher  fuel 
taxes.  Again,  rural  America  is  ready  to 
do  its  share  in  reducing  the  Nation's 
budget.  The  key  is  a  fair  share.  Yet, 
when  you  analyze  the  President's  pro- 
posal, and  begin  to  add  the  cumulative 
effect  of  that  proposal  on  rural  Amer- 
ica, the  results  are  staggering. 

Take  for  example  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Rural  Electric  Adminis- 
tration [REA]  loan  program.  The  REA 
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plays  a  vital  role  in  providing  elec- 
tricity to  South  Dakota's  farm  and 
ranch  families.  The  President's  pro- 
posal will  raise  the  electric  rates  of 
South  Dakota  REIA.  users  15  to  20  per- 
cent. The  proposal  also  likely  will  halt 
all  new  construction:  forgo  needed  up- 
grades: result  in  less  reliable  service: 
and  hamper  the  ability  of  REAs  to  re- 
spond to  disasters  such  as  tornadoes, 
ice  storms,  and  fires. 

The  President's  proposal  to  phase  out 
certain  timber  sales  will  mean  job 
losses  and  tighter  lumber  supplies  in 
the  Black  Hills  area  of  my  State.  Tight 
timber  supplies  arising  from  costly  ap- 
peals of  timber  sales  from  our  national 
forests  already  have  cost  many  South 
Dakotans  their  jobs.  This  proposal  will 
cost  more  families  their  livelihood  and 
put  some  mills  in  the  Black  Hills  in 
jeopardy  of  closing  down. 

Furthermore,  the  President's  elimi- 
nation of  the  honey  program  would 
wreak  economic  havoc  on  South  Da- 
kota. For  those  who  do  not  know. 
South  Dakota  is  the  third  largest 
honey-producing  State  in  the  Nation — 
a  $12.3  million  industry  in  South  Da- 
kota. Nationally,  the  $9.7  billion  bene- 
fit to  agriculture  from  bee  pollination 
would  be  diminished.  President  Clinton 
stated  last  night  we  should  subsidize 
those  programs  that  work.  Well,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  honey  program  will  save  the 
federal  government  $3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1996  and  $2  million  in  1997.  Mr. 
President,  the  honey  program  works 
just  fine. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  payments 
under  the  wool  and  mohair  program 
will  reduce  the  incomes  of  4,000  wool 
and  mohair  producers  in  South  Dakota. 
Grazing  on  public  lands  is  an  essential 
component  to  the  survival  of  countless 
western  communities.  Bankers  in 
South  Dakota  have  warned  that  with- 
out grazing  on  public  lands,  many 
small  towns  in  western  South  Dakota 
are  going  to  go  by  the  wayside. 

For  South  Dakota  timber  suppliers, 
farmers  and  ranchers,  the  President  is 
offering  them  economic  extinction,  not 
economic  stimulus. 

Mr.  President,  in  developing  a  deficit 
reduction  plan,  the  Government  should 
take  a  page  from  the  lesson  books  of 
small  business.  Cash  flow  is  often  the 
most  critical  problem  facing  the  small 
entrepreneur.  When  this  happens,  the 
small  business  owners  goes  to  his  local 
banker  for  help.  The  business  person 
and  the  banker  have  a  well  established 
relationship— the  bank  has  already 
loaned  money  to  the  business  on  a 
number  of  occasions. 

As  a  prudent  business  person  himself, 
the  banker  tells  the  business  owners 
that  he  will  lend  additional  money  to 
the  business  on  one  condition:  the  busi- 
ness owner  must  demonstrate  a  will- 
ingness to  reduce  expenses. 

The  owners  must  get  the  business' 
economic  house  in  order  first.  Words 


and  promises  are  not  enough.  The  busi- 
ness owner  must  produce  a  firm  plan 
for  reforming  the  business  and  reduc- 
ing expenses.  Do  that,  says  the  banker, 
and  then  we  can  talk  about  providing 
you  with  more  money  to  fix  other  prob- 
lems you  may  have,  or  to  exi)and  into 
other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  like  a  business  with  a  severe 
cash  flow  problem.  Its  new  CEO,  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  has  gone  to  the  bank — 
the  American  taxpayers — to  ask  for  an 
additional  loan.  Before  that  loan  is 
given — before  new  taxes  are  approved — 
this  Government  should  get  its  finan- 
cial house  in  order.  We  should  be  look- 
ing for  ways  to  reform  programs,  and 
reduce  wasteful  spending.  Only  when 
we  can  do  no  more  on  that  front, 
should  we  consider  asking  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  provide  more  money  to 
this  enterprise  we  call  the  United 
States  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Energy  Tax  Could  Sock  Farmers. 

Ranchers 

(By  Robert  Pore) 

South  Dakota  farmers  could  be  hit  hard  by 
a  broad-based  energy  tax  that  President  Bill 
Clinton  is  expected  to  propose  tonight  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address,  spokesmen  for 
the  state's  two  largest  farm  organizations 
said  Tuesday. 

"The  big  concern  first  is  to  see  what  the 
president's  proposal  will  be,"  said  Chuck 
Groth  of  the  South  Dakota  Farmers  Union. 
"It  would  be  unfortunate  if  agriculture  has 
to  assume  a  disproportionate  burden  of  any 
energy  tax  without  some  sort  of  exemption." 

Farmers  and  ranchers  now  can  write  off 
taxes  they  pay  on  fuel  used  in  the  field. 
Farmers  are  exempted  from  paying  taxes  at 
the  time  of  sale  for  diesel  and  propane. 

President  Clinton  will  speak  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  tonight  to  outline  his  eco- 
nomic proposals  to  reduce  the  nation's  $300 
billion  budget  deficit.  Clinton  is  expected  to 
recommend  a  tax  on  the  heating  content  of 
all  types  of  energy. 

Mike  Held,  administrative  director  for  the 
South  Dakota  Farm  Bureau,  said  an  energy 
tax  would  burden  farmers  more  than  other 
parts  of  society. 

"Agriculture  would  pay  a  larger  part  of  the 
bill  with  an  energy  tax."  he  said.  "It  would 
be  a  double  whammy  for  South  Dakota.  Be- 
cause we  are  a  rural  state,  we  drive  a  lot  of 
miles  to  get  where  we  are  going.  Also,  be- 
cause we  live  in  a  northern  climate,  we  use 
a  lot  of  energy  in  heating  our  homes." 

He  said  South  Dakota  is  the  most  agricul- 
tural-oriented state  in  the  nation,  and  that 
an  energy  tax  would  ripple  through  the  en- 
tire state  economy. 

"Agriculture  is  a  very  energy-dependent 
from  the  fuel,  fertilizer  and  chemicals  farm- 
ers use  to  produce  their  crops  to  transpor- 
tation to  processing,"  Held  said.  "It  would 
also  have  an  inflationary  effect  as  those 
higher  energy  costs  are  passed  along  to  the 
consumer." 

Groth  said  farmers  can't  absorb  higher  en- 
ergy costs  at  a  time  when  input  costs  are  up 
but  commodity  prices  are  flat. 

"It  seems  like  that  for  the  last  15  years 
farmers  have  either  been  in  a  recession  or  de- 
pression or  teetering  on  the  edge  of  both" 


Groth  said.  "This  could  have  a  devastating 
affect,  but  we  won't  know  until  we  see  all 
the  details." 

He  said  he  believes  farmers  are  sympa- 
thetic to  reducing  the  deficit. 

"But  agriculture  has  been  assuming  too 
much  of  the  pain  and  sacrifice  as  this  nation 
continues  to  pursue  a  cheap  food  policy," 
Groth  said. 

Held  said  Farm  Bureau  research  shows 
that  fanners  could  see  their  income  decline 
as  much  as  4  percent  if  an  energy  tax  raises 
more  than  $10  billion. 

Groth  said  farmers  can't  afford  to  lose  any 
more  income  with  commodity  prices  below 
their  cost  of  production. 

"Farmers  can't  pass  along  their  cost  when 
they  sell  their  commodities,  they  just  have 
to  absorb  it"  Groth  said. 

"Energy,  whether  it's  fuel,  fertilizer  or 
chemicals,  is  a  large  part  of  those  input 
costs." 
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PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  for  about  25  years  I 
have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  served 
the  people  of  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia  as  an  elected  official.  I  have 
worked  very  hard  to  bring  economic 
development  to  a  rural  State.  We  are 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  Arkansas,  nec- 
essarily a  wealthy  State.  I  have  fought 
to  make  health  care  available  and  af- 
fordable to  as  many  people  of  my  State 
as  possible,  for  our  working  families, 
for  our  seniors,  and  for  our  children.  I 
have  battled  to  ensure  a  good  edu- 
cation for  West  Virginia's  children,  to 
see  that  their  parents  obtained  the 
training  that  they  need  to  hold  down  a 
job,  to  attract  new  businesses  as  best 
as  I  possibly  could,  and  to  put  our  peo- 
ple to  work. 

As  I  moved  from  the  State  office  to 
the  Senate,  I  have  tried  to  broaden  the 
battle,  fighting  for  economic  growth 
and  health  care  reform  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  at  the  same  time,  ever  since  I 
arrived  in  the  Senate,  the  burden  of 
these  battles  has  grown  heavier  every 
single  day.  The  deficit  has  grown.  Two 
Presidents  in  a  row  ignored  the  needs 
of  working  American  families.  Health 
care  costs  spiraled  completely  out  of 
control  while  an  entire  administration 
claims  that  there  was  not  anything  in 
the  world  they  could  do  about  it,  and, 
indeed,  they  did  nothing  about  it.  The 
greatest  economic  engine  in  the  world, 
Mr.  President,  slowed  down  almost  to 
the  point  of  standstill. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  we  were 
given  the  chance  to  lift  that  burden.  I 
felt  the  possibility  of  renewing  the 
strength  and  the  vitality  that  we  as 
Americans  have  when  we  are  at  our 
very  best,  and  that  is  to  unite  and  to 
pursue,  as  Americans — Republicans  and 
Democrats — a  common  goal.  And  to  be 
honest,  I  felt,  to  paraphrase  President 


Kennedy,  who  in  a  sense  influenced  me 
into  public  office  in  the  first  place, 
that  after  years  of  self-absorption,  of 
just  a  concern  about  ourselves,  and  a 
very  short-term  vision,  we  are  really  fi- 
nally ready  to  ask  what  we  can  do  for 
our  country. 

President  Clinton  has  called  upon 
that  which  is  great  within  all  of  us, 
within  all  of  us  who  are  Americans,  our 
patriotism,  our  commitment  to  our 
children  and  to  our  future.  I  hope  that 
we  will  respond  with  the  same  fire  and 
the  same  commitment  that  have  al- 
ways marked  our  Nation's  greatest  mo- 
ments. 

Far  too  many  years  obstructionists 
and  allies  of  an  unfair  status  quo  have 
stymied  the  move  toward,  for  example, 
health  care  reform,  middle-class  in- 
vestment, real  deficit  reduction,  and 
the  development  of  a  competitive  dy- 
namic self-sustaining  national  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  those  people's  days 
have  passed.  Those  critics  do  not  count 
anymore.  With  his  speech  last  night. 
President  Clinton  embraced  the  work- 
ing families  of  West  Virginia  who 
elected  me  to  this  body,  and  my  job  is 
now  to  work  with  the  President  to  see 
that  these  families  receive  the  benefits 
the  passage  of  the  economic  program 
will  bring  to  them — jobs  and  training;  a 
chance  for  their  children  to  earn  a  col- 
lege education:  and  the  security  of 
knowing  that  when  they  are  sick,  yes. 
they  will  be  able  to  see  a  doctor. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  soldier  in  the  bat- 
tle for  health  care  reform,  I  hope  that 
all  Americans  heard  the  President's 
passionate  and  steadfast  commitment 
to  changing  our  course.  I  had  the  feel- 
ing in  fact  that  he  was  ad  libbing,  not 
reading  from  the  teleprompter,  but  ad 
libbing  particularly  that  health  care 
portion  of  the  speech  because  he  felt  so 
strongly  about  it  that  the  words  were 
not  enough  for  him  on  the  page.  He  had 
to  reach  inside  himself  and  speak  out 
more  strongly  and  he  did.  It  came 
through  so  clearly. 

No  single  aspect  of  the  President's 
package  is  more  important  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  our  people  than  his  com- 
mitment to  reform  our  health  care  sys- 
tem. Uncontrolled  health  care  costs 
will  dwarf  any  efforts  that  we  make  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  continue  to 
drive  companies  out  of  business  and 
threaten  every  single  family  in  Amer- 
ica with  ruin. 

I  say  it  is  time  to  slay  the  beast.  But 
much  more  important,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  said  last  night  that 
it  is  time  to  slay  that  beast. 

President  Clinton  has  asked  some 
sacrifice  of  almost  everyone,  and  there 
is  frustration  over  the  thought  of 
spending  more  in  tough  times.  But  I 
say  this:  To  older  Americans,  if  you  are 
angry  at  the  idea  of  doing  a  little  bit 
more,  turn  your  anger  toward  those 
who  made  this  taxation  necessary.  To 
the  businesses  angered  at  perhaps  an 


energy  taix.  be  angry  at  those  who  built 
the  deficits  that  demand  this  kind  of 
action.  And  to  working  families,  bat- 
tered and  neglected  for  so  long,  trans- 
form whatever  frustration  you  are  feel- 
ing into  an  energy  that  we  need  to  get 
this  program  of  economic  recovery  and 
deficit  reduction  passed,  and  take  the 
unfair  burden,  once  and  for  all.  off  the 
shoulders  of  working  Americans. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  Presi- 
dent's deficit  reduction  plan,  especially 
by  the  people  who  created  this  multi- 
billion-dollar  drag  on  our  economy. 
They  did  it  back  in  the  1980's.  Then 
they  pledged  to  cut  taxes  by  a  few 
dimes  a  week  for  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans, but  forgot  to  mention  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  in  deficits 
that  they  were  running  up  year  after 
year  after  year.  Now  invoking  the 
needs  of  that  same  middle  class  they 
have  pledged  "not  a  dime's  worth"  of 
revenue  increases  unless  the  spending 
is  cut.  Of  course  we  are  still  paying  for 
the  last  dime  they  saved  us,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  1980's. 

Where  were  these  defenders  of  dimes 
when  billions  were  being  spent  on  mis- 
siles without  a  mission,  tax  cuts  for 
the  very  wealthy,  for  the  top  1  percent, 
and  the  S&L?  Where  were  they  then? 

We  are  not  going  to  be  fooled  again? 
None  of  us  are.  Their  priorities  are  get- 
ting reelected,  protecting  privilege, 
and  defending  their  particular  special 
interests,  the  same  special  interests 
who  got  us  into  this  mess  in  the  first 
place.  Ours  are  getting  the  budget  bal- 
anced—something they  have  talked 
about  and  something  that  we  are  going 
to  do — and  investing  in  the  middle 
class  who  have  suffered  during  this 
whole  process. 

The  key  to  the  Clinton  proposal  is 
not  blind  slashes  of  the  bureaucracy. 
But  the  President  knows  that  cuts 
must  be  made  and  they  must  start  at 
the  top.  He  has  already  cut  the  White 
House  staff  by  25  percent  and  then  di- 
rected his  Cabinet  Secretaries  to  cut 
administrative  costs  in  the  agencies  by 
$9  billion.  He  has  challenged  Congress 
to  match  his  cuts,  and  I  pledge,  as  one 
Senator,  to  meet  that  challenge. 

The  President's  plan  also  includes  150 
specific  budget  cuts,  some  of  which  are 
painful,  some  of  which  would  be  hard 
to  make,  but  all  of  which  are  made  be- 
cause he  understands  and  has  con- 
vinced me  among  others  that  a  deficit 
budget  is  now  a  real  cancer,  stopping 
the  great  potential  of  our  future  in 
America. 

The  contributions  that  working 
Americans  make  to  economic  revital- 
ization,  in  other  words,  are  not  going 
to  be  wasted,  because  we  are  going  to 
be  efficient  and  prudent  about  the  way 
we  do  Government. 

Maybe  they  will  say  it  is  the  first 
time  a  Democrat  ever  was  that  way. 
Maybe  it  will  be.  But  that  is  the  way 
President  Clinton  is.  and  that  is  the 
way  he  is  going  to  be.  Every  new  dime 


the  President  has  asked  for  will  pay 
back  $1,  or  a  job,  or  a  healthy  child,  or 
a  better  education.  While  ineffective 
and  unresponsive  programs  are  cut 
back,  the  President  has  asked  us  to  in- 
vest in  transportation,  to  create  jobs, 
and  streamline  our  economy.  In  envi- 
ronmental cleanup,  to  make  our  world 
better  for  our  children.  In  energy  re- 
search, so  we  never  have  to  go  to  war 
for  oil  like  we  did  very  recently.  And  a 
massive  investment  in  the  technology 
development  policies  that  will  keep  us 
the  most  competitive,  the  most  cre- 
ative, the  most  imaginative,  and  the 
best-trained  work  force  on  the  globe. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  more  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  not  better.  Less 
Government  spending  is  not  better. 
Better  Government  spending  is  better. 
The  time  for  talk  has,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  junior  Senator,  entirely 
passed.  The  American  people  demand 
action.  Our  President  has  shown  the 
way.  We  cannot  allow  tawdry  partisan- 
ship or  the  failed  policies  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent era  to  zap  our  resolve.  Our  work 
in  the  coming  months  will  determine 
how  America  enters  the  2l8t  century 
with  strength. 

We  can  be  a  proud  and  competitive 
Nation  sigain,  healthy  and  free  of  debt, 
dedicated  to  the  working  people  who 
have  made  us  what  we  are  today.  Or, 
we  can  be  a  tottering  giant  shackled  by 
our  obligations,  unmet  and  unfulfilled, 
and  governed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lucky  few.  which  has  been  the  history 
of  the  last  12  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  speech  that  I 
heard  last  night  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  best  political 
speech  that  I  have  ever  heard.  But 
much  more  importantly,  it  was  the 
best  blueprint  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica that  I  have  ever  heard  come  out  of 
a  politician's  mouth,  much  less  a  Presi- 
dent's mouth. 

I  have  faith  in  our  future  because  of 
his  leadership.  We  can  and  we  must  in 
this  body  work  with  President  Clinton 
and  the  American  people,  and  we  must 
keep  this  country  great. 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  do  that. 

I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer.  I  yield 
the  Hoor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  now  allot- 
ted to  Senators  is  available  upon  rec- 
ognition, and  I  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  I  was 
listening  to  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee.  Sen- 
ator DOMENici,  and  he  said  something 
that-  was  very  disturbing  that  I  cer- 
tainly had  not  heard  at  that  time.  He 
said  Leon  Panetta,  President  Clinton's 
new  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
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ment  and  Budget,  had  announced  this 
morning  that  apparently  he  was  off  on 
his  projections  on  how  much  deficit 
spending  was  going  to  be  reduced.  We 
have  been  told,  and  the  President  said 
in  his  speech,  that  this  program,  if  en- 
acted, would  save  $500  billion. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  said 
that  Mr.  Panetta  ajxslogized  for  that, 
or  maybe  he  just  announced,  that  the 
correct  figure  was  $325  billion.  I  imme- 
diately began  to  check  this  out,  and,  as 
best  I  can  find  out,  the  New  York 
Times  said  the  figure  did  not  add  up, 
and  they  used  the  $325  billion  figure; 
but  it  was  a  4-year  figure,  rather  than 
the  President's  5-year  figure.  So  the 
President's  figure  of  $476  billion  is  still 
the  operative  figure.  That  is  how  much 
deficit  reduction  we  are  going  to  have 
over  the  next  5  years. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  went 
on  to  say  that  he  thought  the  Presi- 
dent's package  was  a  pretty  good  pack- 
age, if  it  were  not  for  the  $30  billion 
stimulus.  I  must  say  that  the  stimulus 
is  a  problem  for  me.  But  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  I  come  down  on  the  side  of 
going  ahead  with  the  stimulus.  No.  1, 
the  President  correctly  pointed  out 
last  evening  that  even  though  the 
economy  has  been  improving,  the 
growth  rate  has  been  up.  interest  rates 
are  down,  the  economic  recovery  is  not 
reflected  in  the  unemployment  rate. 
There  are  still  about  8  million  to  9  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country  who  are  un- 
employed. 

So  you  have  a  phenomenon  here  that 
is  rather  rare,  unique,  and  different 
than  in  the  past  recessions.  You  have  a 
recovery  that  looks  like  it  is  on  its 
way,  but  it  is  not  reflected  in  putting 
people  back  to  work.  So  the  President 
said  last  night:  "Let  us  have  a  recovery 
that  will  put  America  back  to  work." 
And  everybody  in  the  Chamber  sprang 
to  their  feet  and  applauded.  Then  he 
said  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  do  the 
stimulus  program.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  says  that  is  not  needed, 
and  why  should  we  do  it?  I  say  we  need 
it  because  we  need  to  get  the  unem- 
ployment rate  well  below  7.1  percent, 
and  you  cannot  do  it  in  this  recovery 
without  a  stimulus. 

No.  2,  when  the  Defense  Department 
comes  out  with  its  new  spending  cuts, 
it  is  going  to  mean  a  lot  of  lost  jobs. 
What  we  need  to  do,  then,  is  to  go 
ahead  with  the  stimulus,  start  building 
highways,  start  building  more  airports, 
all  of  those  things  we  know  we  have  to 
do,  and  create  jobs,  so  that  when  the 
defense  industry  starts  laying  off,  we 
have  something  in  place  to  help. 
Southern  California,  incidentally,  has 
lost  800,000  jobs  in  the  last  2  years,  de- 
fense related  jobs,  and  they  are  going 
to  lose  a  lot  more.  So  let  us  start  get- 
ting people  back  to  work  to  cushion 
what  we  know  is  to  come — more  dis- 
location because  of  Defense  cuts. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  if  you  do  not 
have  a  stimulus,  and  you  cut  the  kind 


of  figures  the  President  is  saying  we 
should  cut,  you  are  going  to  have  a  lot 
of  unemployment,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  likely  to  go  well  above  7.1 
percent,  and  the  recovery  is  over.  I 
think  it  is  very  dangerous  not  to  do  the 
stimulus. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  people  of 
this  country  elected  Bill  Clinton  Presi- 
dent, and  he  told  them  repeatedly  that 
is  what  he  w£is  going  to  do.  Now  the 
press  criticizes  him  because  he  has  bro- 
ken promises.  Here  is  one  he  wants  to 
keep,  and  they  want  to  criticize  him 
for  that.  It  is  tough  to  be  President  and 
keep  everybody  happy.  He  is  doing  pre- 
cisely what  he  said  he  would  do.  and  I 
intend  to  help  him  with  that. 

He  also  said  something  else  last 
night.  He  said  two  "somethings"  that 
were  very  important  to  me.  For  12  long 
years — and  you  can  put  any  kind  of  a 
twist  you  want  to  on  it — we  were  told 
that  we  Democrats  were  the  "taxers 
and  spenders,"  and  all  the  time  we 
were  being  told  we  were  the  taxers  and 
spenders,  they  were  borrowing  and 
spending.  Which  do  you  think  is  worse, 
going  out  into  the  markets  and  going 
further  in  debt,  borrowing  from  the  fu- 
ture, borrowing  from  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  in  order  to  satisfy  our- 
selves now.  and  at  every  whim  and  ca- 
price, stand  up  and  rhetorically,  day 
after  day  after  day.  pretend  that  some- 
how we  can  keep  doing  it? 

Mr.  President,  the  proof  is  in  the 
pudding.  The  day  Ronald  Reagan  held 
up  his  hand  and  said  "I  will,"  the  debt 
was  $980  billion.  Today,  it  is  over  $4 
trillion,  quadrupling  in  12  years.  As  I 
said  earlier,  it  was  the  most  profligate, 
irresponsible  economic  policy  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  You  are  looking 
at  a  Senator  that  did  not  vote  for  any 
of  it.  I  want  that  put  on  my  epitaph.  A 
country  lawyer  from  Charleston,  AR. 
had  enough  horseback  common  sense 
to  know  that  you  could  not  cut  taxes 
by  $2.5  trillion  over  a  12-year  period, 
squander  an  additional  $1  trillion  on 
defense,  and  balance  the  budget.  When 
you  look  back  on  it.  you  think  about 
it.  the  sheer  craziness,  the  zaniness  of 
such  a  proposal,  but  it  swept  across 
this  body  and  so  here  we  are — what  to 
do. 

So  the  President  said  last  night, 
"Those  of  you  who  disagree  with  this 
or  who  want  to  cut  more,  be  my  guest. 
You  just  tell  me  where  you  want  to 
cut."  Chairman  RosTENKOWSKi  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
House  said  to  the  Republicans,  "If  you 
want  more  cuts,  send  them  to  me.  We 
will  have  hearings  on  them.  We  will 
hear  you  out."  And  that  is  what  the 
President  said  last  night.  If  you  want 
to  cut  more,  do  like  I  have,  be  specific 
and  send  me  your  cuts;  send  them  to 
your  floor  and  to  the  chairmen  of  your 
committees  and  consider  them. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  something.  If 
there  is  anything  about  this  program  I 
do  not  like,  it  is  that  it  does  not  cut 


enough.  There  are  some  things  I  am 
going  to  have  a  terrible  time  cutting, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  are 
not  in  there  I  want  to  cut. 

Last  year.  Senator  Sasser  and  I 
stood  on  this  floor  until  we  both  al- 
most collapsed,  saying  to  our  col- 
leagues: Here  is  the  chance  to  save  $250 
billion  over  the  next  35  years  on  pro- 
grams that  have  absolutely  no  eco- 
nomic or  socially  redeeming  value,  and 
no  military  value.  Yesterday  morning, 
I  got  on  the  elevator,  and  one  of  my 
good  Republican  friends— and  they  are 
all  my  friends,  I  like  to  believe — one 
had  a  button  on  that  said,  "it's  spend- 
ing, stupid."  A  take  off  on  "it's  the 
economy,  stupid."  I  took  one  and  put  it 
in  my  pocket.  I  like  to  keep  souvenirs 
like  that.  I  certainly  did  not  keep  it  be- 
cause I  thought  it  made  that  much 
sense. 

But  I  can  tell  you  I  agree  with  my 
Republican  colleagues  on  spending 
cuts.  I  would  like  to  think  they  are  se- 
rious when  they  say  you  can  do  this 
with  spending  cuts.  I  am  going  to  help 
them,  and  I  hope  they  will  help  me. 
But  they  are  going  to  have  to  improve, 
because  they  did  not  help  last  year. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  rethink  their 
positions  if  they  are  really  serious 
about  spending  cuts,  because  I  will  tell 
you  what  happened  last  year.  I  was  spe- 
cific last  year,  and  I  intend  to  be  spe- 
cific again  this  year. 

Last  night,  I  started  off  trying  to  tor- 
pedo the  superconducting  super 
collider  down  in  Texas.  Like  all 
projects  around  here,  it  started  at  $4 
billion.  Everything  starts  at  $4  billion. 
The  first  thing  you  know,  it  is  up  to 
$5.9.  The  next  thing  you  know,  it  is  up 
to  $8.2,  and  every  time  you  pick  up  the 
paper,  you  see  where  the  cost  overruns 
are  out  of  sight.  It  is  the  biggest  slab  of 
pork  ever  invented,  next  to  the  space 
station. 

The  super  collider  is  designed  to  de- 
termine the  origin  of  matter.  I  am  not 
a  physicist.  I  would  not  know  it  if  I 
found  it.  Senator  Byrd  says  you  can 
find  it  in  First  Genesis.  If  that  is  true, 
we  ought  not  to  spend  $20  billion  over 
the  next  25  years. 

You  know  if  I  were  a  physicist.  I 
would  be  curious  about  the  origin  of 
matter  and  I  would  want  to  know  the 
origin  of  matter.  But  I  am  not  a  physi- 
cist so  I  am  not  that  curious.  But  I  tell 
you  something  else.  Mr.  President,  you 
know  why  I  do  not  have  a  condomin- 
ium in  Aspen  is  because  I  cannot  afford 
it.  I  might  like  one,  but  I  cannot  afford 
it.  I  do  not  have  an  oceanfront  home  in 
Florida  because  I  cannot  afford  it.  And 
the  U.S.  Government  has  no  business 
embarking  on  a  program  like  that  that 
is  going  to  cost  $20  billion  over  the 
next  35  years  because  we  cannot  afford 
it. 

But  my  Republican  colleagues  after  I 
show  them  should  join  me  now  and  let 
us  torpedo  this  super  collider  and  let  us 
be  serious  about  cuts.   You  can  save 


over  $500  million  this  year,  in  1993.  The 
total  direct  savings  over  the  life  of 
that  project  is  $22  billion.  Add  interest 
at  4'/j  percent  for  35  years,  and  the  rea- 
son I  use  41/^  percent  is  because  the  fig- 
ure ought  to  be  7'/^  percent  but  I  am 
taking  inflation  off.  The  real  interest 
rate  is  4'/^  percent.  You  add  that  and 
that  will  give  the  U.S.  Senate  an  op- 
portunity over  the  next  35  years  to 
save  $41  billion. 

You  know  why  I  lost?  Jobs.  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  they  all  say  it  is  going  to 
cost  a  lot  of  jobs  in  my  State  and  there 
is  the  vote.  I  lost.  Senator  Sasser  and 
I  lost  62  to  31. 

But.  Mr.  President,  that  was  our  high 
watermark  on  Republican  votes.  How 
many  Republican  votes  do  you  think 
we  got  to  save  $41  billion?  There  it  is, 
eight.  Eight  Republican  votes.  That 
was  on  August  3. 

September  9,  after  we  came  back 
from  recess,  we  take  after  the  space 
station.  Senator  Sasser  and  I,  and  we 
said  to  this  entire  body  you  can  save 
$1.6  billion  and  terminate  it,  have 
enough  to  terminate  the  cost  and  still 
save  $607  million  in  1993  alone  and  over 
the  life  of  the  project,  35  years,  direct 
savings  of  $111  billion  and  when  you 
add  interest,  $275  billion. 

This  figure  is  a  very  conservative  es- 
timate. A  lot  of  people  say  that  figure 
ought  to  be  $200  billion,  and  if  it  is, 
this  one  probably  ought  to  be  over  $400 
billion.  So  we  said  to  you  Republicans 
who  want  to  save  money  you  want  to 
cut.  We  "ain't"  talking  about  $500,000 
to  restore  Lawrence  Welk's  home;  we 
are  talking  about  real  money. 

We  improved  a  little  bit.  We  only  got 
beat  63  to  34  on  that  one  and  from  the 
Republicans  we  got  4  votes,  4  Repub- 
lican votes  from  the  fiscal  conserv- 
atives who  want  to  cut. 

So  then.  Mr.  President,  we  turned  to 
SDI,  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  to 
protect  us  against  the  Soviet  Union 
which  does  not  exist  anymore.  The 
President  had  asked  for  $5.4  billion;  the 
committee  came  out  with  $4.3  billion. 
Senator  Sasser  and  I  wanted  to  cut  a 
billion  off  that  and  let  it  go  to  $3.3  bil- 
lion and  save  a  billion  dollars.  And  we 
debated  that  for  a  day  or  two  and.  lo 
and  behold.  Senator  NuNN  moved  to 
table  our  amendment.  And  guess  what? 
It  was  not  tabled.  I  never  saw  so  many 
shocked  people  in  my  life. 

I  assumed  when  Senator  NuNN  moved 
to  table,  it  was  all  over.  But  you  know 
the  Senate  had  a  sudden  spate  of  san- 
ity. I  have  not  seen  the  Senate  break 
out  with  sanity  many  times,  but  it  did 
on  August  7,  and  we  won  49  to  43.  Not 
only  did  we  only  get  five  Republican 
votes,  the  leader  put  in  a  quorum  call 
and  virtually  held  the  quorum  call 
until  we  went  on  recess  in  August  and 
they  could  twist  arms  out  of  their 
sockets  out  of  the  30-day  period.  They 
did  and  when  we  came  back  here  guess 
what?  We  lost  48  to  50. 

There  were  a  lot  of  sore  arms,  and  a 
lot  of  new  elbow  replacements  had  to 


take  place  after  that.  And  that  was 
with  all  the  big  fiscal  conservatives 
and  cutters.  There  it  is.  Mr.  President, 
five  votes.  Of  the  48  votes  Senator  Sas- 
ser and  I  got  just  trying  to  cut  a  pal- 
try $1  billion  out  of  SDI,  we  got  five 
Republican  votes. 

So  this  time  it  was  all  over.  We  lost 
50  to  48.  And  we  ultimately  were  able 
to  save  $500  million  on  it.  The  figure 
turned  up  to  $3.8  billion  for  10  days  of 
hard  work  by  Senator  Sasser  and  me. 
We  cut  the  budget  $500  million,  one- 
half  of  $1  billion.  And  here  is  what  we 
could  have  saved,  $1  billion  this  year, 
$72  billion  in  direct  savings  over  the 
life  of  SDI,  $166  billion  over  a  35-year 
period.  We  got  five  Republican  votes. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  President,  we  went 
after  the  intelligence  budget.  Every- 
body knows  what  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  reported  the 
intelligence  budget  to  be.  I  am  not  sup- 
posed to  say  anything.  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  the  intelligence  figures  are 
kept  secret  so  you  cannot  get  up  out 
here  and  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth  about  how  outrageous  it  is.  But 
in  any  event,  we  tried  to  save  $1  bil- 
lion—I will  not  belabor  this.  We  lost. 
You  want  to  know  how  many  Repub- 
licans we  got  trying  to  cut  $1  billion, 
and  I  can  tell  you  it  is  a  paltry  sum 
compared  to  what  the  Intelligence 
Committee  saves.  I  promise  you  CNN 
will  give  you  free  today  what  we  have 
been  spending  many  billions  for.  But 
nobody  wants  to  cut  even  though  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  exist  anymore. 
We  said  please  join  us  in  $1  billion.  $1 
billion  savings  on  the  intelligence.  No. 
they  could  not  do  it.  We  could  save  $35 
billion  in  direct  expenditures  over  the 
next  35  years,  $81  billion  when  you 
compute  the  interest  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  by  this  time  we  got 
down  to  the  Trident  II  missile.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  we  almost  had  enough 
Trident  II  missiles.  The  day  we  debated 
stopping  the  production  of  that  mis- 
sile, we  had  almost  enough  warheads 
for  all  the  warheads  we  were  allowed 
under  the  START  II  Treaty,  and  they 
wanted  to  build  more. 

I  tried,  but  I  was  going  to  get  my 
brains  knocked  out.  They  settled  for  a 
study.  The  Pentagon  came  back  with 
their  own  study.  And  what  did  they 
say?  Exactly  what  I  said  on  the  floor 
last  year.  Save  $13  billion  over  35  years 
and  $45  billion,  and  here  is  the  proof. 
Mr.  President,  about  what  great  budget 
cutters  our  friends  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

We  had  a  chance  to  save  $5  billion  in 
1992.  $253  billion  over  the  next  35  years 
in  direct  exjienditures.  and  over  the 
next  35  years  counting  the  interest  we 
have  to  pay.  because  we  had  to  borrow 
every  dime  of  it.  $608  billion. 

And  our  high  watermark  was  eight 
Republican  votes. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  one  right  here 
on  intelligence,  where  we  tried  to  cut 
$1   billion   on   intelligence,   you   know 


how  many  Republican  votes  we  got  on 
that?  Zip.  zero,  not  one.  So  it  rings  a 
little  below. 

So  this  year.  Senator  Sasser  and  I 
will  be  back  at  this  desk  and  that  desk 
right  over  there.  We  are  going  to  be  of- 
fering all  these  great  budget  cutters 
yet  another  opportunity  to  prove  their 
mettle. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment is  incessantly  made  in  this  body: 
You  cannot  cut  the  space  station.  It 
costs  too  many  jobs  in  Maryland  and 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  you  name  it. 
You  cannot  cut  here.  It  is  going  to  cost 
jobs. 

Do  you  know  how  many  jobs  we  cre- 
ate in  the  space  station  for  each  billion 
dollars  we  spend?  Ten  thousand.  We 
have  about  25,000  people  working  and 
we  are  paying  $2M2  billion  for  it.  That  is 
10,000  people  per  billion,  or  $100,000  for 
each  job. 

Do  you  know  how  much  we  get  when 
we  build  highways  for  a  billion  dollars? 
Fifty-thousand  jobs;  five  times  as 
many. 

You  could  cut  the  space  station  out, 
put  half  of  the  $2  billion  on  the  deficit, 
the  other  billion  building  highways, 
and  create  over  twice  as  many  jobs  as 
it  is  creating  right  now. 

Mr.   President,    that  is  my  sermon- 
ette.  That  is  the  reason  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  President  on  what  he  is  trying 
to  do,  because  time  is  running  out.  We 
do  not  have  any  choices  anymore.  We 
may  think  we  do,  but  we  do  not. 
I  yield  the  Ooor. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  proceed  as  if 
in  morning  business  for  a  very  brief  pe- 
riod of  time  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing a  piece  of  legislation  and  then  I 
wish  to  make  some  comments  on  the 
matter  that  is  before  the  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  ExoN  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  412  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

THE  CRISIS  THAT  CO.VFRO.VTS  US 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  some  of  the  speeches  today  on 
the  matter  of  the  crisis  situation  that 
faces  the  United  States  of  America 
today  with  regard  to  the  correction  of 
the  crash  course  toward  total  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  United  States  and  all 
that  this  great  country  stands  for. 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  last  night,  in  the  joint  session  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  our 
new,  young,  vigorous  President  alerted, 
I  think  for  the  first  time,  all  of  the 
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country  to  the  critical  lack  of  fiscal 
discipline  that  has  been  rampant  in 
these  United  States  for  the  last  several 
years,  and  alerted,  probably  for  the 
first  time,  all  Americans,  or  most 
Americans  at  least,  to  the  crisis  that 
confronts  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  listened  with 
great  interest  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
And  the  Record  will  show  that  this 
Senator  was  with  him  on  many  of  the 
votes  that  failed.  Most  of  those  votes 
should  not  have  failed  because,  had  we 
accepted  those,  we  would  be  at  least 
somewhat  further  down  the  road  to  fi- 
nancial sanity  or  some  type  of  order 
that  has  been  lacking  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

I  heard  my  friend  from  Arkansas  say 
that  he  was  one  of  those  that  did  not 
vote  for  the  Reagan  tax  cut  package  in 
the  early  1980's.  I  wish  that  I  could 
make  that  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate  tonight,  but  I 
cannot.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
that  was  early  in  my  time  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  I  cast  a  vote  in  support  of 
the  President  at  that  time;  I  must 
admit,  though,  with  some  reservations. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  that  vote  that 
was  cast,  over  the  objection  of  a  very 
few  people  in  the  Senate,  including  my 
learned  friend  from  Arkansas,  was  the 
begrinning  of  the  absolute  fiscal  crisis 
that  faces  the  United  States  today,  so 
well  explained  by  the  President  last 
evening. 

That  was  the  time,  though,  you  re- 
member, Mr.  President,  when  President 
Reagan  came  into  office  and— I  must 
say,  probably  with  all  good  intentions 
and  honesty — promised  to  balanced  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  4  years.  Now,  many  people  have  for- 
gotten about  that,  but  the  fact  is  that 
it  was  made. 

I  simply  say  that  that  first  4  years  of 
the  Reagan  administration  was  when 
we  went  on  this  binge  of  not  taxing  and 
spending,  but  of  borrowing  and  borrow- 
ing and  borrowing  and  spending. 

I  recall  the  last  year  of  the  Jimmy 
Carter  administration — and  it  came  up 
this  morning  in  the  Budget  Committee 
deliberations— when  we  had  before  the 
Budget  Committee  our  former  distin- 
guished colleague,  now  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  his  assistant.  Dr. 
Alice  Rivlin.  At  that  time.  Dr.  Rivlin, 
I  believe,  was  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  asked  her  if  she  remembered,  I  be- 
lieve it  was.  in  1979 — she  said  she 
thought  I  was  correct — the  Budget 
Committee  being  called  to  the  White 
House  by  the  President  because  it  was 
discovered  that  the  latest  projections 
had  indicated  that  we  were  going  to 
have  the  astounding  figure  of  an  S80 
billion  deficit  in  the  budget  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

She  said.  "Yes,  I  do  remember  that 
very  well." 


I  said.  "Wasn't  it  true  at  that  time 
that  we  were  under  a  trillion  dollars  in 
the  national  debt?" 

And  she  said.  "That  is  correct." 

Let  me  deviate  for  just  a  moment,  if 
I  might,  and  emphasize  something  that 
I  think  is  critically  important  and  that 
many  people  of  the  United  States  are 
coming  to  realize  and  understand.  But 
I  have  found  that  there  is  a  great  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  deficit  and  the  national  debt. 
We  throw  these  big  figures  around  and 
many  Americans.  I  think,  become 
somewhat  confused  by  the  difference 
between  the  deficit  and  the  national 
debt. 

As  most  people  now  are  finally  com- 
ing to  understand — but  I  want  to  repeat 
it  once  again — the  deficit  that  we  hear 
so  much  about,  that  has  been  hovering 
at  about  S300  billion  a  year,  in  that 
area  for  some  time  now,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  what  we  take  in  and 
what  we  expend  in  a  fiscal  year.  In 
other  words,  we  have  a  total  budget  of 
the  Federal  Government  of  about  $1.5 
trillion.  But  we  have  been  taking  in,  in 
receipts,  about  $1.2  trillion.  The  dif- 
ference, then,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  is  the  deficit  that  we  have  for  al- 
lowing expenditures  to  exceed  receipts. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  very  happy  and 
ingenious  system  taking  care  of  that. 
At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  we  just 
transfer  money  to  the  national  debt. 
Whether  it  is  $80  billion,  like  we  had 
back  in  1979.  or  the  $300  billion,  ap- 
proximately, we  had  last  year  and  will 
have  again  this  year,  we  magically  do 
away  with  that  by  transferring  it  to 
the  national  debt.  So  that  each  and 
every  year,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal 
year  on  October  1,  we  just  do  away 
with  our  terrible  spending  ways  and 
start  all  over,  clean. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  lo 
and  behold,  we  are  in  balance  for  a  day. 
Then  the  second  day  it  all  starts  to 
catch  up  with  us  once  again. 

I  only  deviated  to  compare  that  pe- 
riod in  1979  with  today.  Jimmy  Carter 
was  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
w£is  liberally  referred  to  as  another  one 
of  those  tax-and-tax  and  spend-and- 
spend  Democrats.  Some  big  spender;  he 
had  an  $80  billion  deficit.  And  the  total 
national  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
under  $1  trillion. 

What  has  been  the  situation  since 
that  time?  In  the  last  12  years,  we  have 
never  even  come  close  to  the  meager — 
I  use  the  term  ^advisedly — $80  billion 
deficit  we  had  under  Jimmy  Carter. 
Our  deficit  has  skyrocketed  now  to  the 
$300  billion  range. 

But  even  more  devastating,  lest  we 
forget,  is  the  fact  that  the  national 
debt  of  the  United  States — long  term, 
money  that  is  owed — is  going  to  have 
to  be  paid  back.  And  the  interest  on 
that  national  debt  is  eating  us  alive.  It 
is  by  far  the  largest  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  last  few  years,  and  will  be 


in  the  years  immediately  to  come,  the 
interest  that  the  coupon  clippers  re- 
ceive, many  of  them  foreigners — the  in- 
terest they  receive  for  loaning  us 
money  to  put  over  temporarily  to  an- 
other day  our  wasteful  spending  habits. 

When  Jimmy  Carter  left  office  it  was 
under  $1  trillion.  In  12  years,  because  of 
our  wasteful  spending  habits  we  did  not 
tax  and  tax  and  spend  and  spend.  We 
borrowed  and  borrowed  and  borrowed 
and  borrowed  and  borrowed  and  spent, 
to  the  point  where  we  are  now  not  just 
over  the  $1  trillion  figure,  but  past  that 
into  the  $2  trillion  figure;  and  past  that 
into  the  $3  trillion  figure;  and  past 
that,  now,  to  over  $4  trillion  in  debt. 

The  famed  budget  summit  and  agree- 
ment that  was  entered  into  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  last  year  guaranteed— 
and  I  have  said  this  before — that  the 
Federal  debt  would  go  over  $5  trillion. 
It  was  very  clear,  even  when  we  looked 
at  anybody's  proposal.  Democrats'  or 
Republicans',  that  that  debt  is  going  to 
continue  to  go  up  as  far  as  we  can  see 
into  the  future,  probably  to  $6  trillion 
or  $7  trillion. 

That  is  why  it  is  critically  important 
that  we  respond  to  the  outstanding 
courage  that  I  think  it  took  for  our 
young  President  to  talk  to  the  people 
on  Monday  night  and  outline  his  pro- 
grams to  the  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress last  evening.  It  is  time  that 
America  wake  up,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  wake  up  call  that  the 
President  gave  to  the  public  last  night 
has  evidently  been  well  received.  We 
have  heard  today  of  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent and  separate  polls  that  indicate 
70  percent  of  the  people  polled— and 
these  are  reputable  polling  firms  that 
did  these  polls,  national  news  organiza- 
tions— 70  percent  of  the  people  said 
they  support  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Yet  we  have  the  detractors.  Last 
night  on  my  way  home,  after  hearing 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
was  skating  across  the  dial  and  I  came 
upon  one  of  these  hate  talk  shows.  I 
was  absolutely  astonished  to  hear  this 
hate  peddler  telling  about  how  this 
President  is  ruining  America.  This 
President  is  selling  America  down  the 
river.  This  President  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous man.  And  he.  this  learned  talk 
show  host,  said:  I  am  starting  tonight  a 
movement  to  impeach— impeach — the 
President  of  the  United  States,  basi- 
cally for  what  he  told  the  people  last 
night. 

Yet.  this  morning  we  found  out.  ac- 
cording to  the  polls,  that  70  percent  of 
the  people  thought  the  President  was 
saying  the  right  thing.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  try  to  place  not  only  our  fiscal 
house  in  order,  Mr.  President,  but  I 
-think  it  is  time  we  place  our  passion, 
our  illogical  statements,  and  some  of 
the  rabble  rousers  that  have  promi- 
nent, well  paid  positions  today,  in 
proper  perspective  as  only  people  who 
are  speaking  one  person's  opinion. 


With  regard  to  what  has  gone  on  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  and  some 
of  the  statements  that  were  made  in 
the  Budget  Committee  this  morning.  I 
would  simply  say  that  I  salute  the 
President  for  what  he  has  done.  He  has 
sent  the  wake  up  call. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is  not  to- 
tally happy  with  all  of  the  proposals 
that  were  made  by  the  President  last 
evening.  I  am  not  totally  sold  on  all  of 
the  tax  increases.  In  am  not  totally 
sold  on  all  of  the  budget  cuts.  I  am  not 
totally  sold  on  the  package  that  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  $30  billion 
package  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

But  that  is  what  our  Government  is 
all  about.  I.  for  one.  will  not  give  a 
blank  check  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  this  or  any  other 
matter.  The  House  and  the  Senate  will 
work  their  will.  There  will  be  some 
changes  made  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram, I  am  sure.  And  if  I  were  called  to 
vote  tonight  up  or  down  on  the  Presi- 
dent's package,  without  any  amend- 
ment. I  doubt  very  much  if  I  would 
vote  to  support  it. 

Yet.  on  the  other  hand.  I  am  here  to 
say  the  President  has  laid  out  a  plan,  a 
specific  plan,  a  plan  with  a  lot  of  pain, 
a  plan  that  most  of  us  thought  would 
cause  great  political  pain  if  it  went 
through. 

I  am  concerned,  since  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  budget  matters.  As 
Governor  of  my  State  of  Nebraska  for  8 
years,  I  balanced  the  budget  of  that 
State  each  and  every  year  for  8  years — 
because  I  wanted  to.  But  even  more  im- 
portantly, maybe,  was  the  factor  that  I 
knew  that  the  Constitution  said  I  had 
to,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska. 

I  have  been  here,  and  I  have  been 
amazed  at  what  has  happened  over  the 
years.  I  said  earlier  that  one  of  the 
great  mistakes  that  I  made  was  that 
first  big  vote,  in  voting  for  the  Reagan 
tax-cut  package  that  put  us  on  this 
road  to  ruin  as  far  as  sound  fiscal  poli- 
cies were  concerned. 

So  I  was  part  of  that,  and  I  take  that 
responsibility.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  never  voted  for — I 
have  never  voted  for — an  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  when  it  went  above  $1 
trillion.  And  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for 
further  borrowings  or  further  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling  unless  I  can  become 
convinced  that  we  have  agreed  upon  a 
plan  that  will  get  us  on  a  glide  path  to 
a  balanced  budget.  I  will  not  vote  for  a 
debt  ceiling  increase. 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  think  we 
have  had,  especially  these  last  12  years, 
in  going  from  under  $1  trillion  to  $4 
trillion  in  national  debt  was  in  the  end 
we  always  found  it  most  convenient  of 
all,  after  the  failure  of  Gramm-Rud- 
man,  Gramm-Rudman  2,  son  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  the  famed  budget 
summit  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  last 
year  where  the  President,  then  Presi- 
dent Bush,  went  back  on  his  read  my 


lips  tax  pledge,  all  of  those  have  been 
well-intentioned  and  well-meaning. 
But.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  did  not  vote  for  any  of  them  because 
I  was  convinced  that  despite  their  good 
intentions,  despite  the  fact  they  were 
going  to  be  enforced  by  caps,  they  were 
going  to  be  enforced  by  sequesters,  we 
were  going  to  face  the  bullet.  We  never 
faced  the  bullet.  In  the  end  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  we  never  met  the  bogy 
or  the  goal  that  was  outlined. 

If  there  is  one  shortcoming  that  I  see 
as  a  possibility  in  the  President's  new 
plan,  it  is  the  fact  that  without  a  bet- 
ter enforcement  mechanism  that  is 
currently  outlined,  we  could  find  our- 
selves right  back  in  the  soup  once 
again.  In  this  case  the  best  laid  plans 
put  forward  forthrightly  by  a  new 
President  would  fall  by  the  way  side. 

I  have  been  very  much  disturbed  by 
the  talk  in  the  Budget  Committee  this 
morning  and  the  talk  from  the  floor 
today  about  why  do  we  not  cut  the 
budget  more?  I  would  like  to  cut  the 
budget  more.  I  think  that  is  a  great 
idea,  but  as  Senator  Bumpers  so  well 
said,  and  others  probably  said  it  today 
that  I  have  not  heard,  those  people  who 
are  saying  cut  the  budget,  cut  the 
budget,  cut  the  budget,  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  outlined 
specifically  where  he  would  cut  the 
budget  and  he  has  taken  the  political 
heat  and  will  take  the  political  heat  as 
a  result  thereof. 

So  I  simply  say  that  those  who  criti- 
cize his  plan  and  want  to  cut  more,  if 
they  are  sincere,  have  an  obligation  to 
not  just  give  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
speech,  or  a  Rotary  speech  about  cut- 
ting the  budget.  I  think  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  come  forth  and  say, 
"and  here  is  where  we  would  cut."  But 
I  have  not  heard  that  today  from  that 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  heard  Senator  Bump- 
ers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  come  forth 
with  a  plan  for  cutting  the  budget, 
most  of  which  I  have  supported  in  the 
past. 

I  simply  say  and  hope  that  the  mes- 
sage that  the  President  said  last  night 
I  am  afraid  has  been  fractured  by  the 
debate  and  statements  that  I  have 
heard  today  that  let  us  stop  looking 
backward,  let  us  look  to  the  future,  let 
us  stop  trying  to  find  fault  and  recog- 
nize that  whose  ever  fault  it  was — and 
it  was  everybody's  fault  to  some  ex- 
tent— this  is  the  time  to  get  together 
for  a  workable  plan. 

So  I  will  be  working  with  the  Presi- 
dent, with  my  colleagues  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  and  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  take  the  President's  plan  as  a  frame- 
work, to  make  some  changes  that  we 
will  make  in  it,  I  believe,  in  our  delib- 
erations, including  hearings.  I  am  on 
the  Budget  Committee  and  I  will  have 
some  input  there. 

I  simply  say  that  I  wish  that  every- 
body who  had  talked  for  or  against  this 
plan  today  would  have  come  out  forth- 
rightly and  said  what  I  firmly  believe; 


At  least  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
that  we  have  an  elected  President 
today  who  has  told  the  American  peo- 
ple the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that  is 
something  new.  I  am  not  saying  maybe 
everything  he  proposes  is  right,  but  be- 
cause of  that  action,  maybe — just 
maybe,  Mr.  President— we  will  have  a 
coming  together  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
come  up  with  a  plan  that  would  do 
what  President  Clinton  said  we  should 
do  and  to  what  extent  and  how  far  we 
should  go  in  that  particular  area.  The 
crisis  is  here.  We  should  salute  the 
President  for  bringing  it  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DASCHLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EXON).  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  recognized. 

IT  IS  TIME  TO  STEP  UP  TO  THE  PLATE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
commend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  his  comments  just  stated.  Given  his 
long  experience  in  the  Senate,  he 
speaks  with  a  good  deal  of  credibility 
on  the  many  budget  questions  he  so 
eloquently  addressed  tonight.  I  appre- 
ciate his  contribution  and  his  colloquy 
this  evening,  as  I  do  the  participation 
of  so  many  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
come  forth  all  day  long  and  contrib- 
uted to  what  I  think  has  been  a  very 
successful  discussion  of  the  intent  and 
the  determination  expressed  so  well  by 
the  President  last  night. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all  our 
Democratic  colleagues  share  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  determination,  the  ideal- 
ism and  the  great  fervor  that  the  Presi- 
dent so  eloquently  expressed  last  night. 
In  talking  with  my  colleagues  today 
and  last  night,  I  was  amazed  at  the 
number  of  people  who  concluded,  as  I 
did,  that  it  was  perhaps  the  single  best 
speech  given  by  a  President  to  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  in  the  time  we  have 
been  here.  I  certainly  felt  that  way.  I 
felt  that  way  for  two  reasons:  First,  for 
what  it  asked  and,  second,  for  the  cour- 
age it  showed.  His  message  was  clear 
and  straightforward:  It  is  time  to  step 
up  to  the  plate.  That  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  last  night.  He  reminded  us 
that  this  is  a  defining  moment,  and 
how  we  respond,  all  of  us — Republicans 
and  Democrats,  the  Congress,  the  exec- 
utive branch — how  we  address  the  prob- 
lems that  he  laid  out  last  night  will 
chart  our  greatness  or  our  decline  in 
the  next  generation. 

I  am  pleased,  as  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska pointed  out,  with  the  overnight 
reaction  of  the  American  people.  I  am 
pleased,  frankly,  but  not  really  sur- 
prised. The  American  people  said  all 
along,  last  year  and  during  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  that  they  want  the 
truth.  They  do  not  want  to  be  told 
what  we  think  they  want  to  hear.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  lied  to.  They  do  not 
want  politics  as  usual.  Last  night  they 
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got  what  they  have  been  asking  for. 
They  got  the  truth,  warts  and  all. 

Bill  Clinton  did  not  just  ask  us  to  get 
into  the  batter's  box  and  swing  at  some 
very  tough  pitches  by  ourselves.  What 
he  said  last  night  is  that  he  will  be 
there,  too.  He  got  into  the  batter's  box 
himself  last  night,  big  time.  He  used 
honest  numbers  for  the  first  time  in  a 
dozen  years.  He  did  not  assume  our 
economy  will  grow  like  magic,  as  has 
been  assumed  for  so  long  now.  He  did 
not  give  us  a  bunch  of  baloney  about 
eating  our  cake  and  having  it,  too.  He 
used  conservative,  almost  pessimistic, 
projections  about  our  economy.  And  he 
made  his  budget  come  out  anyway. 

He  did  not  lie.  He  put  spending  cuts 
and  tax  increases  that  he  was  asking 
for  right  out  there,  up  front,  for  every- 
body to  see.  He  even  asked  us.  the  priv- 
ileged ones  inside  the  beltway,  to  cut 
our  spending,  too— 100,000  fewer  Gov- 
ernment jobs,  cuts  in  the  way  we  do 
business  here  in  the  Congress,  and  pain 
for  Government  employees  as  we  freeze 
their  pay. 

The  President  challenged  us  to  hit 
three  of  the  toughest  pitches  there  are. 
But  they  are  the  ones  that  matter  the 
most  to  our  American  future.  We  rec- 
ognize that.  Privately,  we  know  what 
he  was  telling  us  last  night  is  the 
truth.  Privately,  we  acknowledge  that 
these  are  very  tough  choices.  But  those 
are  the  tough  pitches. 

The  first  tough  pitch  is  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  to  really  reduce  the  deficit 
with  spending  cuts  and  fair  taxes.  We 
have  been  told  now  for  the  last  12  years 
that  all  we  have  to  do  is  use  discre- 
tionary spending  reductions  alone  as  a 
method  by  which  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Well,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  laid  it 
out  very  well.  Using  that  technique,  we 
started  with  $800  billion  in  1979.  and 
now  in  1993  we  are  at  over  $4  trillion. 

The  President  proposes  a  tax  of  36 
percent  on  people  in  the  highest  in- 
come bracket — less  than  2  percent  of 
all  taxpayers.  I  recall  so  vividly  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  1981  making  a  similar 
proposed  tax  on  the  highest  income 
brackets.  His  was  not  36  percent;  it  was 
35. 

And  the  President  said  last  night 
that  he  was  going  to  take  the  advice  of 
many  experts  in  the  tax  and  energy 
fields  in  coming  forth  with  a  new  pro- 
posal, a  Btu  tax,  a  tax  which,  as  you 
analyze  it,  may  be  the  most  fair  of  all 
the  energy  consumption  taxes  to  be 
considered,  a  tax  which  amounts  to 
about  $10  to  $15  for  families  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $40,000  a  year. 

Perhaps  most  dramatically  of  all.  the 
President  came  forth  last  night  with 
cuts  or  the  elimination  of  Federal 
spending  in  150  programs.  That  is  not 
easy,  and  that  is  the  honest,  real  pain 
that  we  have  needed  for  so  long. 

Second,  the  President  reminded  us  of 
the  urgency  of  thinking  about  tomor- 
row, of  investing  in  tomorrow,  invest- 
ing in  our  people  first  and  foremost, 


with  the  Women.  Infants,  and  Children 
Program,  with  Head  Start,  with  edu- 
cation, with  health  care,  recognizing  if 
our  people  are  not  doing  well,  our  econ- 
omy and  our  country  cannot  do  well. 
He  proposed  last  night  that  we  invest 
again  in  our  businesses,  in  new  tax 
tools  and  capital  gains  reductions,  and 
in  the  investment  tax  credit.  And  he 
proposed  that  we  invest  in  infrastruc- 
ture. 

The  third  pitch  was  to  put  people 
back  to  work,  not  just  with  any  jobs- 
slaves  have  jobs — but  with  good  jobs, 
jobs  with  honor  and  jobs  with  dignity, 
jobs  with  meaning,  jobs  that  allow  the 
American  people  to  hold  their  head 
high  and  proclaim  honestly  their  belief 
in  their  future  and  that  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

These  are  tough  pitches.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  know  that.  If  they  were  easy, 
the  President's  predecessors  would 
have  come  up  with  them  over  the  last 
12  years,  but  they  did  not.  And  the  al- 
ternative, as  he  said  so  well  last 
night— to  do  nothing— is  even  tougher. 
To  do  nothing  would  leave  us  with  debt 
out  of  control,  a  $600  billion  deficit  by 
1997.  a  second-rate  economy,  and  the 
loss  of  all  trust  in  the  Government  for 
perhaps  a  generation.  No  one  should  be 
misled  about  the  consequences  of  fail- 
ure, not  just  for  the  economy,  not  just 
for  the  deficit,  but  for  the  institution 
of  Government  itself. 

I  know  we  hate  to  admit  it;  as  we 
talk  among  ourselves,  we  recognize  the 
difficulty  of  facing  reality  when  it 
comes  to  the  low  perception  that  peo- 
ple have  of  Government  today.  We  la- 
ment it;  we  worry  about  it;  and  some- 
times we  even  blame  others  for  it. 

But  the  time  for  excuses  is  over.  The 
Nation  now  needs  action.  We  have  a 
President  willing  to  lead  the  charge,  to 
step  into  the  batter's  box.  He  is  asking 
us  to  join  that  team.  The  tough  choices 
are  there,  and  some  of  us  might  right- 
fully ask:  Are  the  tough  choices  bad 
politics?  Well,  maybe.  But  tough 
choices  are  good  government,  and  I 
have  always  felt  that  good  government 
is  good  politics. 

For  most  of  200  years,  in  the  best  of 
American  history,  at  that  time  when 
our  country  needed  it  the  most,  during 
the  Civil  War,  during  World  War  I,  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression,  during  World 
War  II,  during  civil  rights  unrest,  our 
leaders  challenged  the  American  people 
to  think  of  their  future,  to  think  of  us 
as  a  country,  not  just  as  individuals,  to 
think  of  we,  not  me.  When  we  did  so, 
when  our  leaders  convinced  us  to  do 
that  during  those  difficult  times,  our 
country  moved  forward,  making  it 
much  better  for  those  who  followed. 

This  is  our  time.  Will  it  be  we  or  me? 
Let  us  hope  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  clear.  With  leadership,  with  the 
courage  that  the  President  showed  last 
night,  we  can  succeed.  We  can  look 
back  on  this  time  as  a  shining  moment 
in  American  history  when  we  did  what 


was  right,  when  we  responded  to  the 
call  as  only  we  can. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  following 
nomination  reported  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources; that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  Madeleine 
Kunin.  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominee  be  confirmed;  that  any 
statements  appear  in  the  Record  as  if 
read;  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  upon  the  table;  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action;  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  nomination  was  considered  and 
confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  H.R.  750,  an  act  to  tempo- 
rarily extend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  received  from  the  House  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  NOMINATION 
OF  BEVERLY  BYRON 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  rise  today  to  support  the 
nomination  of  Beverly  Byron  to  the 
Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Commission.  I.  as  well  as  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  can  readily  attest 
to  her  many  fine  personal  and  profes- 
sional qualities.  I  have  known  Beverly 
over  the  years  from  our  service  with 
Maryland's  congressional  delegation, 
and  can  think  of  no  one  better  quali- 
fied than  her  for  her  new  responsibil- 
ities. I  can  strongly  attest  to  her  dedi- 
cation, impeccable  record  of  public 
service,  fairness,  sound  judgment,  and 
compassion.  As  a  past  Chair  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Personnel  and  Compensa- 
tion she  has  been  on  the  cutting  edge, 
dealing  with  the  tough  issues  that  face 
our  military  and  that  impact  on  the 
decisions  of  base  closure. 

Those  of  us  who  call  her  friend  real- 
ize the  challenges  that  face  Beverly  as 
a   Commission   member.    However,   we 


also  know  that  the  Commission  is  get- 
ting our  very  best  at  a  time  when  our 
country  needs  her  the  most.  I  can  say 
with  pride  that  Beverly  Byron  will  get 
the  job  done  with  fairness  and  dedica- 
tion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  WISECARVER 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
thank  Bill  Wisecarver  of  my  staff  for 
his  over  3  years  of  loyal  and  dedicated 
service  to  me  and  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
During  his  tenure,  a  lot  has  happened 
in  the  world,  and  some  would  say  that 
Bill  has  had  pretty  good  seats.  The 
Berlin  Wall,  long  the  symbol  of  slavery 
and  oppression  collapsed  before  our 
eyes.  The  people  of  E^astem  Europe  and 
the  old  Soviet  Union  took  their  first 
long  awaited  breaths  of  freedom.  Sad- 
dam Hussein  rose  to  seize  the  worlds 
oil  supplies  and  brutalized  the  tiny 
emirate  to  the  south.  America  took  to 
arms  and  dramatically  crushed  the 
vaunted  republican  guard  freeing  Ku- 
wait. Coups  and  historic  arms  control 
agreements,  dramatic  shifts  in  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  peaceful  transitions  and 
bloody  conflict.  It  has  been  an  interest- 
ing time.  And  through  it  all.  Bill  has 
not  been  a  spectator.  He  has  been  an 
active  participant. 

Every  veterans  group  in  America 
knows  Bill  Wisecarver  as  a  friend.  He 
has  served  the  veterans  community 
with  compassion  and  understanding.  A 
10-year  veteran  of  active  duty  in  the 
Marine  Corps  himself.  Bill  understands 
the  needs  of  our  military  personnel  and 
has  served  them  well.  And  through  it 
all.  Bill  completed  his  studies  at 
Georgetown  Law  School,  and  passed 
the  bar  last  summer.  Bill  could  give 
moonlighting  a  good  name. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  relied  on  his  good  coun- 
sel, his  tireless  research,  and  his 
unyielding  commitment  to  the  causes 
of  justice  and  freedom.  Bill  Wisecarver 
has  earned  the  respect  of  everyone  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
him.  He  is,  in  every  sense,  a  patriot. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  that  Bill  is  not 
lost  to  the  Senate.  As  he  takes  his  new 
post,  as  minority  counsel  for  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  I  wish 
him  all  the  best — and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  his  new  position. 
For  now.  though,  let  me  say  thank  you 
Bill,  and  well  done. 


COMMENDING  HEIDI  HIXON 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
taken  this  opportunity  to  thank  Heidi 
Hixon  of  my  staff  for  her  outstanding 
service  to  me,  and  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Heidi  is  departing  my  office  to  assist 
Congressman  Pat  Roberts  of  Kansas 
with  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coalition 
he  is  organizing  in  the  House.  She  will 
be  deeply  missed,  but  this  is  important 
work  that  will  make  a  real  difference 
to  the  people  of  Kansas  and  rural  com- 
munities all  across  America. 


Heidi  is  a  team  player.  She  has  a  spe- 
cial enthusiasm  and  deep  commitment 
to  public  service.  Congressman  Rob- 
erts and  the  Rural  Health  Care  Coali- 
tion will  be  well  served  by  the  good 
work  I  know  Heidi  will  do.  Wakeeny, 
KS  has  sent  Washington  a  very  special 
person.  I  wish  Heidi  all  the  best  in  her 
new  position,  and  I  thank  her  for  her 
loyal  service  to  me.  to  Kansas,  and  to 
the  Senate. 


SALUTE  TO  JIM  MCMILLAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
often  joked  that  my  wife  and  I  are  the 
only  two  lawyers  in  Washington,  DC 
that  trust  each  other.  I  want  to  amend 
that  statement  today  by  adding  the 
name  of  Jim  McMillan  to  the  list  of 
lawyers  I  trust. 

Jim  has  served  as  my  legal  counsel 
for  the  past  3  years,  and  he  is  returning 
next  week  to  private  practice. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
Jim  provided  me— and  many  other  Re- 
publican Senators — with  guidance  on  a 
wide  variety  of  issues,  including  paren- 
tal leave,  banking,  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits,  striker  replace- 
ment, job  training,  and  ethics. 

Many  of  these  issues  were  time  sen- 
sitive ones  that  have  been  on  the  front 
lines  of  public  debate  throughout  Jim's 
tenure,  meaning  lots  of  late  nights  and 
hard  work.  I  am  just  glad  that  Jim  was 
not  charging  by  the  hour. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  Jim's 
work  in  exposing  Lawrence  Walsh's 
Iran-Contra  investigation  for  the  po- 
litically motivated  travesty  of  justice 
and  monumental  waste  of  tax  dollars  it 
truly  is. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  Mr. 
Walsh  has  not  accomplished  as  much  in 
6  years  as  Jim  usually  does  in  1  week. 
Mr.  President,  my  entire  staff  joins 
with  me  in  wishing  Jim  luck,  and  in 
thanking  him  for  3  outstanding  years 
of  public  service. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  STRA- 
TEGIC ARMS  REDUCTION  TREA- 
TY II 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  considered  the  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Treaty  [START]  late 
last  year,  I  argued  that  its  ratification 
was  paramount  to  future  arms  control 
efforts  including  the  joint  understand- 
ing signed  by  former  President  George 
Bush  and  Russian  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  on  June  17,  1992.  In  a  statement 
on  September  30.  1992,  I  commended 
former  President  Bush  and  President 
Yeltsin  for  reaching  this  initial  agree- 
ment that  laid  the  groundwork  for 
START  II. 

On  January  17,  1993,  former  President 
Bush  and  President  Yeltsin  achieved 
yet  another  notable  success  by  signing 
START  II.  The  concessions  they  each 
made  in  order  to  sign  the  treaty  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Bush  administration  is 


a  testament  to  their  dedication  to  re- 
ducing the  nuclear  threat.  Again,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  my  sincere  congratulations  to 
them. 

The  agreement  reached  calls  for  the 
United  States  and  Russia  to  reduce 
their  strategic  nuclear  weapons  by 
roughly  two-thirds.  Specifically, 
START  II  would  limit  each  side  to  a 
level  of  3,000  to  3,500  by  the  year  2003  or 
possibly  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  The 
treaty  also  rolls  back  another  con- 
troversial milestone  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race  by  eliminating  all  multiple- 
warhead— MIRV'd— land-based  missiles 
that  are  considered  to  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  most  destabilizing  nuclear 
weapons.  Under  the  agreement,  Russia 
is  required  to  destroy  all  of  its  large  10- 
warhead  SS-18  missiles,  and  the  United 
States  must  dismantle  or  modify  its  10- 
warhead  MX  missiles. 

In  my  earlier  statement,  I  urged  the 
administration  to  implement  the  nu- 
clear reductions  outlined  in  the  joint 
understanding  on  an  accelerated  time 
schedule.  As  I  mentioned  then,  the  de- 
struction and  bloodshed  that  have 
plagued  Yugoslavia  unfortunately 
prove  that  regional  conflicts  can  erupt 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  the  insta- 
bility that  exists  in  some  of  the  former 
Soviet  republics  has  the  potential  to 
develop  into  similar  destructiveness. 
As  a  result,  time  is  still  of  the  essence 
with  respect  to  reducing  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Ivo  Daalder,  director  of  the  Project 
on    Rethinking   Arms   Control   at   the 
University    of   Maryland's   Center    for 
International    and    Security    Studies, 
also     recommends    that     the    United 
States    move    swiftly    to    implement 
START   II.    In    an    editorial    that   ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  Daalder  suggests  that  the  ad- 
ministration    reduce     our     forces     to 
START  n  levels  by  the  end  of  1993.  Mr. 
Daalder  urges  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion to  "take  some  3,600  warheads  off 
land-  and  sea-based  missiles,  convert- 
ing up  to  100  bombers  to  perform  con- 
ventional missions  only  and  removing 
all  MX  missiles  from  their  silos."  Al- 
though    Mr.     Daalder    suggests     that 
President  Clinton  should  consider  tak- 
ing these  steps  unilaterally,   I  would 
emphasize  his  point  that  it  is  necessary 
for    President   Clinton    to    work    with 
President  Yeltsin   to  achieve  Russian 
reductions  during  the  same  timeframe. 
I  realize  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  United  States  and  Russia  to  reduce 
their  forces  to  START  II  levels  by  the 
end  of  1993.  Nonetheless,  I  believe  that 
Mr.   Daalder's  proposal   to   implement 
START    II    on    an    accelerated    time 
schedule   merits   consideration.    Under 
his  proposal,  the  United  States  could 
save   countless  defense   dollars  other- 
wise  required   to    keep   these   nuclear 
forces  active  for  another  decade.  Per- 
haps more  importantly,  such  a  move  by 
the      United      States      would      likely 
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strengthen  President  Yeltsin's  ability 
to  get  START  II  approved  by  the  Rus- 
sian parliament.  Finally,  this  action 
would  provide  the  United  States  and 
Russia  with  the  opportunity  to  proceed 
rapidly  to  additional  arms  control  ef- 
forts. It  is  essential  to  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  the  world  community  that  we  im- 
plement the  nuclear  reductions  out- 
lined in  START  II  so  we  can  con- 
centrate on  the  next  step  toward  elimi- 
nating the  nuclear  threat  that  con- 
fronts us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  afore- 
mentioned article  by  Mr.  Ivo  Daalder 
be  printed  at  the  close  of  these  re- 
marks and  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues'  attention. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27.  1993] 

Setting  a  START  U  Example 

(By  Ivo  H.  Daalder) 

It  used  to  be  that  negotiating  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  the 
hard  part.  Once  an  agreement  was  reached,  it 
was  sure  to  be  ratified  and  implemented.  But 
one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  re- 
cent changes  in  Russia  is  that  neither  ratifi- 
cation nor  implementation  of  the  just-com- 
pleted START  II  treaty  can  be  ensured.  It 
will  be  up  to  President  Clinton  to  help  Boris 
Yeltsin  save  the  treaty. 

Ever  since  Presidents  Bush  and  Yeltsin 
agreed  to  the  basic  framework  of  START  II 
in  June  1992.  the  agreement  has  been  in  trou- 
bled Moscow.  Opposition  to  the  agreement 
has  centered  on  the  requirement  for  large- 
scale  reductions  in  Russia's  land-based  mis- 
siles, including  the  elimination  of  the  large 
SS-18  missiles,  which  have  be«n  the  back- 
bone of  its  strategic  arsenal. 

During  the  final  days  of  negotiation,  the 
Bush  administration  made  sigmificant  con- 
cessions to  help  Yeltsin  in  countering  his 
hard-line  opposition.  The  United  States 
agreed  to  allow  Russia  to  convert  rather 
than  destroy  90  SS-18  silos  for  use  of  the 
smaller  SS-25  missile.  Moscow  will  also  be 
permitted  to  retain  105  SS-19  missiles  by  re- 
moving five  of  their  six  warheads.  Most  sig- 
nificant, the  United  States  acceded  to  Rus- 
sia's request  to  inspect  American  B-2  bomb- 
ers, a  right  Washington  had  successfully  de- 
nied the  Soviet  Union  in  earlier  START  ne- 
gotiations. 

These  American  concessions  were  suffi- 
cient to  clinch  the  deal  Bush  and  Yeltsin 
signed  in  Moscow  Jan.  3.  The  question  re- 
mains whether  they  are  also  sufficient  to 
persuade  the  sizable  political  opposition  in 
the  Russian  parliament  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  treaty's  ratification. 

The  Clinton  administration  can  help 
Yeltsin  by  moving  swiftly  to  implement  the 
START  II  treaty.  Specifically.  Clinton 
should  announce  that  the  United  States  will 
reduce  its  forces  to  START  II  levels  by  tak- 
ing some  3.600  warheads  off  land-  and  sea- 
based  missiles,  converting  up  to  100  strategic 
bombers  to  perform  conventional  missions 
only  and  removing  all  MX  missiles  from 
their  silos. 

These  steps  could  be  achieved  within  a 
year,  so  that  by  the  end  of  1993  only  the  3.500 
warheads  allowed  under  START  11  would  re- 
main deployed.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  should  declare  its  intention  to  de- 
stroy all  warheads  and  missiles  removed 
from  service  and  invite  Russia  to  verify  this 
commitment  through  co-site  inspections. 


While  making  clear  that  the  United  States 
will  undertake  these  steps  unilaterally  and 
unconditionally,  Clinton  should  urge  Yeltsin 
to  match  the  initiative  within  the  same  time 
frame. 

A  unilateral  initiative  along  these  lines  of- 
fers many  gains  at  little  cost.  As  Gen.  Colin 
Powell  told  Congress  last  July,  "With  a  U.S. 
force  structure  of  about  3.500  weapons,  we 
have  the  capability  to  deter  any  actor  in  the 
other  capital  no  matter  what  he  has  at  his 
disposal."  This  being  the  case,  the  United 
States  can  safely  go  down  to  START  II  levels 
even  if  Russia  does  not  immediately  follow 
suit. 

But  Yeltsin  is  likely  to  reciprocate.  In 
moving  unilaterally,  the  United  States 
would  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  try- 
ing to  exploit  Russian  weaknesses  but  mere- 
ly to  reduce  the  nuclear  danger  common  to 
all.  The  forces  of  reform  would  be  strength- 
ened, nullifying  the  suspicions  of  the  old 
guard  and  arguments  in  favor  of  the  status 
quo. 

A  Russian  commitment  to  match  this  ini- 
tiative would  ensure  that  START  II  reduc- 
tions were  fully  implemented  within  a  year 
and  that  those  weapons  withdrawn  from 
service  would  in  fact  be  destroyed.  An  agree- 
ment to  verify  these  steps  through  reciprocal 
on-site  inspections  would  reassure  both  sides 
that  commitments  were  being  implemented. 

The  time  to  implement  START  II  is  now. 
The  United  States  can  lead  the  way  with 
bold  and  decisive  action.  This  would  provide 
Yeltsin  with  the  incentive  he  needs  to 
counter  his  hard-line  opposition,  thus  ensur- 
ing not  just  the  ratification  but  the  full  im- 
plementation of  this  historic  agreement. 


A  VISION  OF  CHANGE  FOR  AMER- 
ICA—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  5 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
with  accompanying  report  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

To  accompany  my  address  to  the 
Joint  Session  of  the  Congress,  I  am 
submitting  this  report,  entitled  A  Vi- 
sion of  Change  for  America.  This  report 
describes  the  comprehensive  economic 
plan  I  am  proposing  for  the  Nation. 

I  am  asking  you  to  join  with  the 
American  people  in  their  call  for 
change.  My  vision  is  one  of  fundamen- 
tal change — to  invest  in  people,  to  re- 
ward hard  work  and  restore  fairness, 
and  to  recognize  our  families  and  com- 
munities as  the  cornerstones  of  Ameri- 
ca's strength. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  our  govern- 
ment has  been  caught  in  the  grip  of  the 
failed  policy  of  trickle-down  econom- 
ics. While  the  rich  get  richer,  middle- 
class  Americans  pay  more  taxes  to 
their  government  and  get  less  in  re- 
turn. My  plan  will  put  an  end  to  gov- 
ernment that  benefits  the  privileged 
few  and  mark  the  beginning  of  an  eco- 
nomic strategy  that  puts  people  first. 

My  plan  has  three  key  elements:  eco- 
nomic  stimulus    to    create   jobs    now 


while  laying  the  foundation  for  long- 
term  economic  growth;  long-term  pub- 
lic investments  to  increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  people  and  businesses;  and 
a  serious,  fair,  and  balanced  deficit-re- 
duction plan  to  stop  the  government 
from  draining  the  private  investments 
that  generate  jobs  and  increase  in- 
comes. 

The  change  will  not  be  easy,  but  the 
cost  of  not  changing  is  far  greater.  We 
must  ensure  that  our  children's  genera- 
tion is  not  the  first  to  do  worse  than 
their  parents.  We  must  restore  the 
American  dream. 

We  have  already  heard  the  clamor  of 
the  powerful  special  interests  who  op- 
pose change  because  they  profit  from 
the  status  quo.  But  the  American  peo- 
ple have  demanded  change,  and  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  answer  their  call. 
With  that  in  mind,  I  ask  for  your  help 
and  support  to  restore  our  economy 
and  give  our  people  hope. 

WILLIAM  J.  CLINTON. 

The  White  House,  February  17. 1993. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  4:41  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hayes,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.J. Res.  101.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate February  21  through  February  27, 
1993,  as  "National  FFA  Organization  Aware- 
ness Week." 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill,  received  yesterday 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
concurrence,  was  read  the  first  and  sec- 
ond times  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  750.  An  act  to  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations under  the  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1993  and  1994. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  71.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing financial  expenditures  by  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  (Rept.  No.  103-5). 

S.  Res.  72.  An  original  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  printing  of  a  collection  of  the 
rules  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  executive  report  of 
committee  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Madeleine  Kunin,  of  Vermont,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Education. 


(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
nomination  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,   read  the  first 
and  second   time   by   unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  386.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certificate  of 
documentation  for  the  vessel  Pandacea:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  387.  A  bill   to  amend  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  to  impose  a  2-year  moratorium 
on  the  patenting  of  certain  human  tissues 
and  organs,  on  human  gene  cells  and  on  ani- 
mal organisms,  in  order  to  provide  time  for 
Congress  to   fully  assess,   consider  and  re- 
spond to  the  economic,  environmental  and 
ethical  issues  raised  by  the  patenting  of  such 
entities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  388.  A  bill  to  protect  individuals  engaged 
in  a  lawful  hunt  on  Federal  lands,  to  estab- 
lish an  administrative  civil  penalty  for  per- 
sons who  intentionally  obstruct,  impede,  or 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  a  lawful  hunt, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  regulate  above-ground  storage 
tanks   used   to  store   regulated  substances, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MACK: 
S.  390.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duty  on  metal  oxide  varistors;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Campbell): 
S.  391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  treat  for  unemployment 
compensation  purposes  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments the  same  as  State  or  local  units  of 
government  or  as  nonprofit  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  392.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1995,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain piston  engines;  to  the  Convmittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  incentives  for 
urban  and  rural  enterprise  zones,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  credit  for  pay- 
ments or  contributions  to  certain  coopera- 
tive research  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  395.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  for 
the  diversification  of  the  activities  of  cer- 
tain Federal  laboratories;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  396.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Access  Program  to  enhance  the 


availability  of  financing  for  small  business 
concerns;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 

S.  397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes  to  tem- 
porarily suspend  the  duty  on  mercuric  oxide; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide duty-free  status  for  hosiery  knitting 
machines  and  parts  thereof,  and  for  hosiery 
knitting  needles;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN: 

S.  399.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  lands  to  certain  individuals  in  Butte 
County,  California;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

By   Mr.   JEFFORDS,  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Campbell): 

S.  400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment  p'f  settlement  agree- 
ments reached  with  tne  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr,  CAMPBELL: 

S.  401.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  to  delay  the  effective  date  for 
penalties  for  States  that  do  not  have  in  ef- 
fect safety  belt  motorcycle  helmet  safety 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.   DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thurmond): 

S.  402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  increase  the  domestic  service  wage 
exclusion,   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

S.  403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for 
fuels  produced  from  offshore  deep-water 
projects:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  OLENN  (for  himself  and  Ms.  Mi- 

KULSKD: 

S.  404.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VH  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  administrative  review  of 
employment  discrimination  claims  made  by 
Federal  employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lautenberg): 
S.  405.  A  bill  to  create  an  environmental 
innovation  research  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WOFFORD: 
S.  406.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  cor- 
rect the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  mixtures  of 
caseinate;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   BINGAMAN  (for  hlnnseU  and 
Mr.  COCHRAN): 
S.  407.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Conunis- 
sion  on  School  Finance  To  Meet  the  National 
Education  Goals;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  408.  A  bill  to  promote  small  business 
lending  to  small  business  concerns  in  States 
in  which  there  is  a  declining  number  of  fed- 
erally-insured financial  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 
S.  409.  A  bill  to  extend  the  terms  of  various 
patents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
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S.  410.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  a  program  to  improve  the 
management  of  rangelands  and  farmlands 
and  the  production  of  agricultural  resources 
on  Indian  lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  411.  A  bill  to  freeze  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  for  fiscal  years  1994  and 
1995  at  fiscal  year  1993  levels;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  August  4.  1977,  with  instructions 
that  if  one  Committee  reports,  the  other 
Committee  have  thirty  days  to  report  or  be 
discharged. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kerrey. 
Mr.  Pressler.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Danforth.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Dorgan, 
Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Burns.  Mr. 
(30RT0N.   Mr.   LoTT.   and   Mr.   Pack- 
wood): 
S.  412.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  regarding  the  collection  of  cer- 
tain payments  for  shipments  via  motor  com- 
mon carriers  of  property  and  nonhousehold 
goods  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.J.  Res.  49.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  28,  1993.  through  April  3. 
1993,  as  "Distance  Learning  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  Res.  71.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing financial  expenditures  by  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate:  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

S.  Res.  72.  An  original  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  printing  of  a  collection  of  the 
rules  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate;  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 

S.  386.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  certifi- 
cate of  documentation  for  the  vessel 
Pandacea;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
documentation  for  the  vessel  "pandacea" 
•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  necessary  documentation  for 
the  vessel  Pandacea.  The  Pandacea  is  a 
38-foot  sailboatr-CG  #665892.  The  vessel 
is  owned  by  Judy  and  Donald  Padgett 
of  Seattle,  WA.  The  vessel  was  built  in 
1984  in  Taiwan.  The  first  owners  were 
U.S.  citizens,  as  are  the  Padgetts.  The 
Padgetts  have  owned  the  sailboat,  a 
Panda  38,  since  1986. 

The  Padgett's  plan  to  take  an  off- 
shore cruise  that  could  last  several 
months.  They  plan  to  travel  along  the 
coast  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
As  Mr.  Padgett  possesses  a  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  masters  license  he  would  like  to 
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charter  the  boat  to  supplement  his  in- 
come while  cruising.  Mr.  Padgett  an- 
ticipates that  his  charters  would  be  of 
short  duration  intended  primarily  for 
sightseeing  and  occasionally  for  fish- 
ing. As  the  vessel  was  constructed  in 
Taiwan,  Mr.  Padgett  needs  a  Jones  Act 
waiver  to  obtain  coastwise  and  fish- 
eries privileges.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  388.  A  bill  to  protect  individuals 
engaged  in  a  lawful  hunt  on  Federal 
lands,  to  establish  an  administrative 
civil  penalty  for  persons  who  inten- 
tionally obstruct,  impede,  or  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  a  lawful  hunt,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

SPORTING  HUNTING  S.^FETY  AND  PRESERV.\TION 
ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Sport- 
ing Hunting  Safety  and  Preservation 
Act  of  1993.  Sports  hunting  is  a  vener- 
able tradition  in  our  country  and  in  my 
State  and  provides  recreation  for  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens.  But,  it  is  more 
than  just  a  sport;  sports  hunting,  when 
carried  out  pursuant  to  law.  is  a  nec- 
essary and  beneficial  element  in  the 
proper  conservation  and  management 
of  healthy,  abundant,  and  biologically 
diverse  wildlife  resources. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  make  it  unlawful  to  interfere 
with,  or  obstruct  lawful  hunting  or 
fishing  on  Federal  lands.  In  addition, 
this  bill  would  permit  State  agencies 
with  wildlife  management  jurisdiction, 
the  Justice  Department,  and  private 
parties  to  obtain  injunctive  relief  to 
enjoin  obstruction  of,  or  interference 
with,  lawful  hunting.  Finally,  this  bill 
would  permit  private  parties  to  bring  a 
civil  action  for  damages  for  obstruct- 
ing or  interfering  with  a  lawful  hunt  on 
Federal  lands.  Persons  found  guilty  of 
violating  its  provisions  would  be  sub- 
ject to  civil  penalties. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  speedy  passage 
of  this  measure. 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  regulate  above- 
ground  storage  tanks  used  to  store  reg- 
ulated substances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

.^BOVEGROUND  STORAGE  TANKS  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  to  correct  the 
glaring  oversight  in  Federal  law  that 
leaves  the  environment  and  the  public 
vulnerable  to  hazardous  substance  and 
petroleum  leaks  from  aboveground 
storage  tanks. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  Con- 
gress I  have  introduced  this  legislation, 
and  I  anticipate  it  will  be  the  last. 
With  a  new  environmentally  conscious 
administration  in  place  and  RCRA  re- 
authorization high  on  the  list  of  Con- 
gress' legislative  priorities,  this  is  the 


year  I  believe  we  will  finally  take  ac- 
tion to  prevent  and  control  above- 
ground  tank  spills. 

It  is  not  a  minute  too  soon.  Mr. 
President.  It  is  an  appalling  fact  that 
no  single  Federal  statute,  or  combina- 
tion of  statutes,  adequately  addresses 
the  prevention  and  cleanup  of  spills 
from  many  aboveground  storage  tanks. 
The  EPA  has  no  authority  to  protect 
ground  water  from  spills  from  these  fa- 
cilities. While  the  Federal  Government 
has  moved  to  tighten  regulation  of 
higher  profile  tanker  spills  at  sea  or  in 
harbors,  leaks  from  aboveground  tank 
farms  go  largely  unnoticed  outside  the 
communities  affected  by  them. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  picture  dan- 
gerous transparent  vapors  or  contami- 
nated ground  water.  But  that  does  not 
make  such  spills  any  less  dangerous  to 
the  people  who  live  near  them.  And  no 
one  knows  that  fact  better  than  the 
residents  of  Sioux  Falls,  SD. 

In  1987,  a  slow  leak  of  at  least  20.000 
gallons  of  gasoline  from  an  above- 
ground  storage  tank  facility  in  my 
State's  largest  city  went  undetected 
until  the  underground  water  source 
was  completely  contaminated  and  gas- 
oline fumes  had  infiltrated  an  elemen- 
tary school  to  the  point  where  school- 
children had  to  be  evacuated.  Today.  6 
years  later,  the  ground  water  remains 
contaminated,  the  Hayward  Elemen- 
tary School  has  been  torn  down,  local 
residents  continue  to  live  with  the  fear 
that  the  aquifer  below  their  homes  con- 
tains gasoline,  and,  most  disturbing  of 
all,  there  is  no  national  program  in 
place  to  prevent  a  similar  spill  from 
occuring  again. 

A  proper  detection  system  would 
have  identified  this  Sioux  Falls  leak 
well  before  it  reached  the  crisis  stage. 
It  would  have  precluded  the  evacuation 
and  condemnation  of  the  Hayward  Ele- 
mentary School  building.  It  would  have 
prevented  any  harm  to  drinking  water 
and  the  astronomical  cost  of  cleanup. 

The  Sioux  Falls  spill  is  not  an  iso- 
lated incident.  There  were  over  110 
known  petroleum  spills  from  above- 
ground  storage  tanks  from  1987  to  1991 
in  South  Dakota  alone,  and  this  does 
not  include  hazardous  substances 
leaked  from  tanks  or  spills  from  pip- 
ing. In  the  absence  of  comprehensive 
Federal  legislation,  my  State  has 
forged  ahead  to  develop  prevention,  de- 
tection and  cleanup  rules,  which  are 
currently  being  implemented.  However, 
effective  State  regulation  remains  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  nation- 
wide. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it;  na- 
tionwide, we  do  have  a  serious  problem 
with  aboveground  storage  tank  leaks. 

EPA's  rough  estimates  for  known  re- 
leases during  the  3-year  period  from 
1988  to  1990  show  an  average  of  6,000 
spills  nationally  that  released  an  aver- 
£ige  of  14  million  gallons  of  petroleum 
or  some  other  regulated  substance.  In 
1991,  a  General  Accounting  Office  re- 


port decried  the  absence  of  an  effective 
Federal  program  to  prevent  pollution 
from  petroleum  facilities.  And  it  has 
been  reported  that  an  EPA  official  in- 
volved in  the  cleanup  of  a  recent 
aboveground  storage  tank  spill  de- 
clared that  he  could  "go  to  every  [tank 
farm]  in  the  country  and  find  a  prob- 
lem." 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
absence  of  regulation  of  many  above- 
ground  storage  tanks  has  set  stage  for 
future  disasters  waiting  to  happen. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  many  aboveground  storage 
tank  leaks  do  occur,  or  what  potential 
leaks  lurk  ahead,  because  no  com- 
prehensive data  collection  system  for 
assessing  the  state  of  these  facilities 
exists. 

Few  areas  are  exempt  from  this  po- 
tential threat.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
examine  their  own  backyards. 

In  fact,  consider  a  recent  incident  in 
our  backyard  here  in  Washington.  I 
refer  to  the  spill  that  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1991  just  across  the  Poto- 
mac River  in  Fairfax,  VA,  when  an  es- 
timated 250,000  gallons  of  diesel  oil,  jet 
fuel,  and  gasoline  leaked  from  a  tank 
farm  and  spread  about  1,000  feet.  Po- 
tential leaks  into  basements,  wells, 
and  streams  now  threaten  the  area. 
Risks  of  fire  and  explosions  also  exist. 

While  Virginia  State  law  sets  pen- 
alties on  the  industry  for  spills,  it  has 
no  provision  for  prevention.  State  offi- 
cials have  already  begun  working  to 
fill  that  gap. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  will  establish  a  com- 
prehensive approach  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  inadequate  regulation 
of  aboveground  storage  tanks.  The  bill 
addresses  this  problem  by  amending 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  estab- 
lish regulations  designed  to  prevent, 
detect,  control  and  clean  up  spills  from 
these  facilities.  It  will  not  duplicate 
any  existing  law.  Its  emphasis  is  on  the 
prevention  of  future  spills  through  the 
establishment  of  standards  for  con- 
struction, corrosion  protection,  com- 
patibility, and  integrity  of  new  and  re- 
built tanks.  These  standards  will  en- 
sure that  quality  tanks  are  constructed 
and  maintained  properly. 

The  bill  will  also  require  release  de- 
tection systems,  periodic  inspections, 
and  secondary  containment.  These 
safeguards  should  prevent  leaks  such 
as  those  that  occurred  in  Sioux  Falls 
and  Fairfax. 

To  address  spills  that  do  occur,  the 
bill  will  authorize  the  development  of 
corrective  action  plans,  allow  for  shut- 
ting d9wn  faulty  tanks,  and  establish 
financial  responsibility  for  cleanup. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  establish  a  noti- 
fication system  to  identify  existing 
tanks,  tanks  not  in  operation,  and  fu- 
ture tanks.  It  will  provide  us  with 
more  accurate  aggregate  numbers  and 
facilitate  monitoring  of  the  tanks. 

Each  one  of  us  who  investigates  this 
problem  in  our  home  States  will  find 
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that  our  constituents  potentially  face 
enormous  problems  from  leaking 
aboveground  storage  tanks.  It  is  time 
to  take  action  to  minimize  the  poten- 
tial for  future  aboveground  leaks  and 
give  EPA  the  authority  to  ensure  that 
cleanup  of  spills  is  conducted  quickly 
and  correctly. 

It  is  extremely  fortunate  that,  as  far 
as  we  know,  no  one  in  South  Dakota 
became  seriously  ill  from  inhaling  gas- 
oline fumes  or  from  drinking  contami- 
nated }vater  as  a  result  of  the  1987  spill. 
If  we  fail  to  act  with  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency, future  Americans  may  not  be  so 
fortunate. 

It  is  time  we  realize  that  whether  a 
leak  comes  from  underground  or  above- 
ground  tanks,  whether  it  is  released 
into  surface  water  or  into  the  ground, 
the  effect  is  equally  dangerous  and 
should  be  managed  in  an  equally  con- 
scientious and  effective  manner.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  the  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  degradation  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  endangerment  of  our  peo- 
ple from  aboveground  storage  tank 
spills  by  supporting  effective  Federal 
oversight  of  these  facilities. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  praise  the  excel- 
lent work  of  my  good  friends  from  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  ROBB  and  Congressman 
MORAN.  Senator  Robb  is  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  both  he 
and  Congressman  Moran  are  working 
very  hard  on  similar  legislation  that 
will  be  introduced  in  the  near  future.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  these  re- 
spected legislators  and  other  affected 
parties  to  negotiate  the  final  details  of 
the  program.  K  we  are  successful  in  en- 
acting a  program  during  this  Congress, 
and  I  believe  we  will  be,  it  will  be  in 
large  part  because  of  Senator  Robb  and 
Congressman  Mohan's  dedication  and 
legislative  skill,  as  well  as  the  leader- 
ship of  the  able  Senate  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  Chair- 
man Max  Baucus. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  legislation 
I  am  introducing  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ABOVEGROUND  STORAGE  TANK 

REGULATION  ACT 

SEC.  10001.  DEnNITlONS  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

The  initial  section  identifies  the  types  of 
tanks  that  are  regulated  and  those  that  are 
not;  the  substances  to  be  regulated;  and  the 
responsible  parties. 

SEC.  10002.  NOTIFICATION 

It  will  require  the  reporting  of  existing 
tanks;  those  taken  out  of  operation;  and  fu- 
ture tanks.  It  also  identifies  those  who  share 
in  the  responsibility  of  reporting. 

Each  state  will  develop  two  inventories- 
one  for  petroleum  and  one  for  all  other  regu- 
lated substances  defined  in  CERCLA. 

SEC.  10003.  RELEASE  DETECTION.  PREVENTION 
AND  CORRECTION  REGULATIONS 

Promulgation  of  regulations.— The  Admin- 
istrator will  issue  regulations  that  will  take 
effect  no  later  than  30  months  after  enact- 
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ment  for  petroleum  tanks  and  no  later  than 
36  months  for  other  regulated  substances.. 

Distinctions  in  the  Regulations.— The  Ad- 
ministrator may  distinguish  aboveground 
tanks  by  type,  class,  or  age.  Some  of  the  fac- 
tors the  Administrator  may  consider  in  mak- 
ing these  distinctions  Include  the  following: 
location  of  the  tanks,  soil  and  climate  condi- 
tions, age  of  the  tank,  current  industry  rec- 
ommended practices,  national  consensus 
codes,  national  fire  protection  codes,  water 
table,  size  of  the  tanks,  and  the  compatibil- 
ity of  the  regulated  substances  and  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  tank  is  fabricated. 

Regulation  requirements.— The  regulations 
issued  will  include  the  following  require- 
ments: maintaining  a  leak  detection  system: 
maintaining  records  of  any  monitoring  or 
leak  detection  system;  prevention  require- 
ments (Including  certified  inspection,  sec- 
ondary containment);  reporting  or  releases: 
corrective  action  plan;  closure  of  the  tank; 
and  maintaining  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility. 

Financial  responsibility.— The  require- 
ments for  demonstrating  financial  respon- 
sibility Include:  the  methods;  those  liable; 
the  minimum  liability  and  listing  of  waivers 
to  that  amount;  and  conditions  for  suspen- 
sion of  financial  responsibility. 

Performance  Standards.- The  Adminis- 
trator will  issue  performance  standards  for 
new  and  rebuilt  tank  standards  to  take  ef- 
fect no  later  than  30  months  after  enactment 
for  petroleum  tanks  and  no  later  than  36 
months  for  other  regulated  substances.  In- 
terim prohibition  Is  established  during  the 
period  that  is  more  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  and  before  the  Issuance  of 
the  standards.  Installation  may  be  consid- 
ered during  this  time  if  the  tank  meets  spe- 
cific standards. 

EPA  Response  Program.- The  EPA  or  a 
State  approved  program  will  undertake  cor- 
rective action  under  specific  conditions  both 
before  regulations  are  issued  and  after.  It 
stipulates  how  priority  order  for  corrective 
action  will  be  assigned  and  the  means  for  re- 
covering cost. 

SEC  10004.  STATE  PROGRAMS 

The  Act  will  allow  States  to  conduct  the 
program  if  the  State  Includes  all  require- 
ments and  standards  of  the  Federal  law  and 
provides  adequate  enforcement  of  compli- 
ance. 

The  EPA  will  provide  technical  assistance 
to  States  to  assist  in  compliance. 

States  considering  this  option  will  undergo 
a  review  and  approval  process. 

States  have  the  authority  to  set  standards 
or  requirements  that  are  more  stringent 
than  those  that  are  listed. 

SEC  10005.  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION 

The  owner  or  operator  of  an  aboveground 
storage  tank  will,  upon  the  request  of  EPA. 
State,  or  designated  representative:  furnish 
information  relating  to  tanks,  associated 
equipment  and  contents:  conduct  monitoring 
or  testing;  or  have  access  for  corrective  ac- 
tion. This  Information  will  be  subject  to  pub- 
lic access  with  some  confidentiality  excep- 
tions. 

SEC  10006.  FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT 

The  Administrator  can  issue  an  order  of 
compliance  and  order  prohibiting  the  use  or 
operation  of  any  or  all  of  the  facility.  In- 
cludes the  procedures,  contents  of  order  and 
civil  penalties  associated  with  such  order. 

SEC  10007.  FEDERAL  FACILITIES 

All  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  must  follow  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 


The  President  may  exempt  an  aboveground 
storage  tank  of  a  department,  agency  or  in- 
strumentality In  the  Executive  branch  from 
compliance  with  a  requirement  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  It  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  do  so. 

SEC  10008.  STUDY  OF  ABOVEGROUND  TANKS 

The  Administrator  will  conduct  two  stud- 
ies. One  will  be  completed  In  12  months  and 
address  petroleum.  The  second  will  be  done 
within  36  months  and  address  all  other 
aboveground  storage  tanks.  Elements  of  the 
study  are  defined. 

A  third  study  is  required  of  the  Adminis- 
trator which  addresses  farm  and  heating  oil 
tanks.  The  elements  are  different  from  those 
of  the  first  two.  It  will  include  the  number 
and  location  of  tanks  and  analysis  of  poten- 
tial releases.  A  report  with  recommendation 
of  necessity  to  regulate  these  tanks  will  be 
prepared. 

SEC  10009.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRWTION 

This  Act  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  funds  necessary  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
gram. 


By  Mr.  MACK: 
S.  390.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
suspension    of    duty    on    metal    oxide 
varistors;    to    the    Committee    on    Fi- 
nance. 

METAL  OXIDE  VARISTORS  Dim  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  extend  the 
duty  suspension  on  metal  oxide 
varistors  which  was  first  enacted  into 
law  in  1990.  This  legislation  is  very 
similar  to  S.  2243,  which  I  introduced 
during  the  102d  Congress,  to  continue 
the  duty  suspension  on  this  product  for 
an  additional  5  years,  and  to  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  in  1989  to  place  a  duty 
suspension  on  this  product. 

Prior  to  1989,  when  duties  were  set 
under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  metal  oxide  varistors  en- 
tered the  United  States  duty  free  under 
a  tariff  heading  devoted  to  diodes, 
transistors,  and  other  similar  semi- 
conductor devices.  When  the  United 
States  converted  to  the  harmonized 
tariff  system  in  1989.  metal  oxide 
varistors  were  reclassified  under  a  non- 
semiconductor,  dutiable  heading.  Ac- 
tion taken  by  Congress  in  1990  sus- 
pended the  duty  on  this  product  in  re- 
sponse to  a  view  by  American  industry 
that  the  reclassification  under  HTS  in- 
correctly removed  metal  oxide 
varistors  from  the  zero  duty  category 
accorded  other  semiconductor  devices. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  extend  the  duty  suspension 
which  has  been  in  place  for  metal  oxide 
varistors  since  1990.  and  is  identical  to 
S.  2243  except  that  it  incorporates  a 
change  suggested  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission.  This  change  limits 
the  scope  of  this  legislation  to  small 
scale  metal  oxide  varistors  weighing 
less  than  2.5  kilograms,  a  change  which 
will  clearly  distinguish  them  from 
large  scale  arresters.  This  modification 
will  also  alleviate  any  potential  con- 
cerns of  the  domestic  suppliers  of  large 
scale  arrestors  who  have  indicated  that 
they  face  closed  foreign  markets  for 
their  products. 
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In  1990,  and  again  in  1992.  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce's  Inter- 
national Trade  Administration  had  no 
opposition  to  congressional  passage  of 
this  legislation.  The  Department's  po- 
sition was  based  upon  the  fact  that  no 
adverse  effect  on  domestic  industry 
from  the  duty-free  treatment  of  metal 
oxide  varistors  was  expected,  since  the 
products  had  entered  duty-free  pre- 
viously with  no  adverse  effect. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  vital  to 
several  segments  of  America's  elec- 
tronics industry  since  the  duty  in  ef- 
fect for  the  past  few  years  expired  at 
the  end  of  1992.  Therefore,  I  encourage 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  move  ex- 
peditiously on  this  measure  to  mini- 
mize the  financial  disruption  likely  to 
result  from  resumption  of  the  duty.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Campbell): 
S.  391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  treat  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  purposes  In- 
dian tribal  governments  the  same  as 
State  or  local  units  of  government  or 
as  nonprofit  organizations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

INDIAN  TRIBAL  GOVERNMENT  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
Campbell  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
would  correct  a  serious  oversight  in 
the  way  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
treats  Indian  tribal  governments  for 
unemployment  tax  purposes. 

The  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 
or  FUTA,  involves  a  joint  Federal- 
State  taxation  system  that  levies  two 
taxes  on  most  employers:  A  0.8  percent 
unemployment  tax  and  a  State  unem- 
ployment tax  ranging  up  to  more  than 
9.0  percent  of  the  portion  of  an  employ- 
er's payroll.  Since  its  enactment  in 
1935,  FUTA  has  treated  foreign.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  em- 
ployers differently  from  private  com- 
mercial business  employers.  It  exempts 
all  foreign.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  employers  from  the  0.8 
percent  Federal  FUTA  tax.  It  exempts 
foreign  and  Federal  Government  em- 
ployers from  State  unemployment  pro- 
grams and  allows  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employers  to  pay  lower  State 
unemployment  taxes.  FUTA  also  treats 
income  tax-exempt  charitable  organi- 
zations the  same  as  State  and  local 
governments.  All  other  private  sector 
employers  pay  both  the  Federal  and 
State  FUTA  tax  rates.  The  FUTA  stat- 
ute does  not  expressly  include  tribal 
government  employers  within  the  defi- 
nition of  governmental  employers. 

In  recent  years,  tribal  governments 
have  been  subject  to  differing  interpre- 
tations over  whether  and  how  they  are 
covered  under  FUTA.  The  interpreta- 
tions of  FUTA  made  by  State  govern- 
ments, the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
have  varied  from  region  to  region  and 


State  to  State,  resulting  in  differing 
treatment  of  Indian  tribal  governments 
in  different  periods  of  time. 

As  one  might  expect,  this  has  led  to 
considerable  confusion  among  tribal 
governments  about  the  amount  they 
are  supposed  to  pay.  Some  tribes  have 
paid  the  Federal  FUTA  tax  and  then 
successfully  obtained  tax  refunds  be- 
cause they  were  deemed  exempt.  Some 
tribes  have  not  paid,  assuming  they 
were  exempt,  and  then  have  been  inves- 
tigated by  the  IRS  for  nonpayment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  un- 
employment taxes,  plus  penalties  and 
interest.  Some  tribes  have  paid  taxes; 
other  tribes  have  not  had  to  pay.  In 
each  case,  the  tribes  are  identically 
situated  but  are  treated  differently 
simply  because  they  are  located  within 
differing  IRS  regions  or  have  been  scru- 
tinized by  different  IRS  agents.  This 
inconsistency  of  interpretation  has 
also  resulted  in  many  former  tribal 
government  employees  being  denied 
eligibility  to  receive  unemployment 
benefits. 

This  problem  recently  surfaced  again 
in  Minnesota,  where  one  of  the  latest 
tribal  governments  to  get  caught  in 
the  middle  of  these  conflicting  inter- 
pretations of  FUTA  is  the  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians.  The  Red 
Lake  tribal  government  is  the  main 
employer  on  its  reservation  in  north- 
em  Minnesota.  For  years  the  tribal 
government  has  operated  under  the  as- 
sumption, guided  by  conflicting  IRS 
pronouncements  and  conduct,  that  it  is 
treated  under  FUTA  as  if  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral, State  or  local  unit  of  government. 
As  a  result,  most  of  the  Red  Lake  trib- 
al government's  employer  subdivisions 
have  not  paid  into  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  fund,  and  those 
former  tribal  government  employees 
who  are  otherwise  eligible  have  been 
denied  unemployment  benefits  by  the 
State  because  they  worked  for  an  ex- 
empt employer.  In  recent  months  the 
IRS  has  made  it  plain  that  it  intends 
to  levy  a  large  assessment  against  the 
Red  Lake  tribal  government  for  unpaid 
unemployment  taxes,  an  assessment 
which  could  reach  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  year. 

All  the  more  troubling  is  the  fact 
that  under  FUTA's  unique  enforcement 
mechanisms,  none  of  the  assessed  funds 
collected  would  return  to  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Red  Lake  tribal  govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  unemployment 
benefits,  nor  would  such  funds  return 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Instead,  the 
FUTA  enforcement  mechanism  re- 
quires the  Federal  IRS  to  collect  the 
highest  possible  State  and  Federal  un- 
employment taxes  and  place  all  of 
these  funds,  not  into  the  State's  unem- 
ployment compensation  fund,  but  in- 
stead directly  into  the  U.S.  Treasury 
without  credit  or  benefit  to  any  work- 
ers. Indian  or  otherwise,  in  Minnesota. 
The  result  is  that  these  funds,  forcibly 
collected    from   a    relatively    impover- 


ished Indian  tribal  government's  non- 
Federal  accounts,  end  up  as  general 
payments  into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  No 
one  can  reasonably  argue  that  it  is  fair 
to  impose  this  kind  of  taxation  without 
benefit  on  the  meager  funds  of  an  In- 
dian tribal  government  simply  because 
it  has  followed  an  interpretation  of 
FUTA  that  some  regional  offices  of  the 
IRS  and  the  States  previously  followed 
but  now  have  abandoned. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  several 
years  ago,  some  States  have  inter- 
preted FUTA  to  not  permit  tribal  gov- 
ernments to  contribute  into  a  State 
unemployment  fund.  Other  States, 
such  as  Minnesota,  have  permitted  but 
not  required  tribal  governments  to  par- 
ticipate so  long  as  they  pay  into  the 
State  fund  as  if  they  were  a  private, 
commercial  for-profit  business  and  not 
a  governmental  entity.  It  appears  that 
this  is  a  nationwide  problem. 

Unless  this  problem  is  resolved, 
many  former  tribal  government  em- 
ployees will  continue  to  be  denied  ben- 
efits by  State  unemployment  funds.  In- 
dian and  non-Indian  workers  who  are 
separated  from  tribal  governmental 
employment  should  be  included  within 
our  Nation's  comprehensive  unemploy- 
ment benefit  system. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  permanently  resolve  this  matter 
across  the  Nation  for  every  Indian  trib- 
al government.  For  unemployment  tax 
purposes,  it  would  require  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  to  treat  feder- 
ally recognized  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ment employers,  and  the  same  way 
they  treat  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  employers,  and  the  same 
way  they  treat  other  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations. It  would  also  remove  an  un 
employment  tax  liability  of  tribal  gov 
emments  who  did  not  pay  unemploy 
ment  compensation  taxes  in  the  past  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  exempt,  pro- 
vided that  no  benefits  were  paid  to 
their  former  employer. 

I  have  requested  a  revenue  estimate 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax 
ation.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  bill 
is  essentially  revenue  neutral.  The  bill 
would  require  States  to  pay  benefits  to 
otherwise  eligible  former  tribal  govern 
ment  employees.  It  would  require  trib 
al  governments  to  contribute  into 
State  unemployment  funds  as  do  State 
and  local  units  of  government  and 
other  income  tax  exempt  organiza- 
tions. This  means  tribes  would  either 
pay  a  State's  unemployment  tax  or  re- 
imburse the  State's  Unemployment 
fund  for  those  amounts  paid  out  in  ben- 
efits to  former  tribal  employees.  As  a 
matter  of  fairness,  the  bill  clarifies 
that  tribal  governments  are  exempt, 
just  as  are  foreign.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  from  paying  the 
Federal  0.8  percent  tax  on  each  tribal 
employee's  first  $7,000  in  annual  gross 
compensation,  annually  this  amounts 
to  a  maximum  of  $56  per  employee. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  is  a 
matter  of  simple  justice.  The  bill  gives 
tribal  governments  no  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage.  Operations  carried  out 
by  tribal  governments  are  in  many 
ways  similar  to  those  carried  out  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  tribal  governments 
are  also  income  tax  exempt  organiza- 
tions, with  combined  governmental  and 
business  purposes  uniquely  designed 
under  Federal  Indian  law  to  support 
self-government  and  self-sufficiency  in 
Indian  communities  and  reservations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill's 
provisions  be  inserted  into  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  391 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Trib- 
al   Government    Unemployment    Compensa- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  TREATMENT  OF  INDIAN  TRIBAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS     UNDER     FEDERAL     UNEM- 
PLOYMENT TAX  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3306(c)(7)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (defining  em- 
ployment) is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  in  the  employ  of  an  In- 
dian tribe,"  after  "service  performed  in  the 
employ  of  a  State,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  Indian  tribes"  after 
"wholly  owned  by  one  or  more  States  or  po- 
litical subdivisions'". 

(b)  Payments  In  Lieu  of  Contributions.— 
Section  3309  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  State  law  coverage  of  serv- 
ices performed  for  nonprofit  organizations  or 
governmental  entities)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  inserting  ".  in- 
cluding an  Indian  tribe."  after  "the  SUte 
law  shall  provide  that  a  governmental  en- 
tity"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(3)(B)  by  inserting  ".  or 
of  an  Indian  tribe"  after  "of  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereor"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(3)(E)  by  inserting  "or 
the  tribe's"  after  "the  State";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)(5)  by  inserting  "or  of 
an  Indian  tribe  "  after  "an  agency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereor'. 

(c)  State  Law  Coverage.— Section  3309  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating 
to  State  law  coverage  of  services  performed 

r  nonprofit  organizations  or  governmental 

•  ntities)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Election  by  Indian  Tribe.— The  State 
law  shall  provide  that  an  Indian  tribe  may 
elect  to  make  contributions  for  employment 
as  if  the  employment  is  within  the  meaning 
of  section  3306  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  or  to  make  payments  in  lieu  of  con- 
tributions under  this  section,  and  shall  pro- 
le that  an  Indian  tribe  may  make  separate 

•  .ections  for  itself  and  each  subdivision,  sub- 
sidiary, or  business  enterprise  chartered  and 
wholly  owned  by  such  Indian  tribe." 

(d)  DEFiNmoNS.— Section  3306  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  defini- 
tions) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 
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"(t)  Indian  Tribe.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'Indian  tribe'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section  4(e) 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b(e)).  and 
includes  any  subdivision,  subsidiary,  or  busi- 
ness enterprise  chartered  and  wholly  owned 
by  such  an  Indian  tribe." 

(e)  TRANSITION  Rule.— For  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  service  per- 
formed in  the  employ  of  an  Indian  tribe  (as 
defined  in  section  3306(t)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  (as  added  by  this  Act)) 
shall  not  be  treated  as  employment  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  3306  of  such  Code)  if— 

(1)  it  is  service  which  is  performed  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  tax  imposed  under  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  has  not  been 
paid,  and 

(2)  such  Indian  tribe  reimburses  a  State 
unemployment  fund  for  unemployment  bene- 
fits paid  for  service  attributable  to  such 
tribe  for  such  period. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
section  1.  short  title 

section  2.  TREATMENT  OF  INDIAN  TRIBAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS UNDER  FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 
TAX  ACT 

Subsection  (a).  In  General.— This  sub- 
section (a)  amends  section  3306(c)(7)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Section  3306(c)(7) 
provides  an  exemption  from  the  0.8%  federal 
unemployment  tax  for  employment  for  a 
state,  any  of  its  political  subdivisions,  or 
any  of  its  wholly  owned  instrumentalities. 
This  subsection  of  the  bill  would  make  em- 
ployment for  a  tribal  government  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  or  wholly  tribally  owned 
subsidiary  thereof  likewise  exempt  from  the 
0.8%  federal  unemployment  tax. 

Subsection  (b).  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Con- 
tributions.— This  subsection  amends  several 
provisions  of  section  3309  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Section  3309(aM2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  now  requires  a  state  unemployment 
fund  to  offer  coverage  and  benefits  to  em- 
ployees of  a  state  government,  its  political 
subdivisions  and  wholly  owned  instrumental- 
ities, and  to  employees  of  a  religious,  chari- 
table, educational  or  other  income  tax  ex- 
empt organization  described  in  Section 
501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  These 
employers  may  then  elect  to  either  pay  a 
flat  tax  rate  as  do  private,  for-profit  com- 
mercial businesses,  or  to  make  contribu- 
tions, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  for  all  bene- 
fits paid  out  to  their  former  employees.  Sub- 
section (b)(1)  of  the  bill  would  provide  the 
same  options  to  a  tribal  government  or  any 
political  subdivision  or  wholly  tribally 
owned  subsidiary  thereof. 

Section  3309(bK3)(B)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  now  exempts  from  all  unemploy- 
ment taxes  service  performed  by  members  of 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  legislative 
body  or  judiciary.  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  the 
bill  would  provide  the  same  exemption  to  a 
tribal  government's  legislative  body  or  judi- 
ciary. 

Section  3309(b)(3)(E)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  now  exempts  from  all  unemploy- 
ment taxes  service  designated  by  State  law 
to  be  a  major  nontenured  policymaking  or 
advisory  position  or  a  policymaking  or  advi- 
sory position  that  ordinarily  does  not  re- 
quire more  than  8  hours  per  week.  Sub- 
section (b)(3)  of  the  bill  would  provide  the 
same  exemption  to  the  same  service  so  des- 
ignated by  tribal  law. 

Section  3309(b)(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  now  exempts  from  all  unemployment 


taxes  service  that  is  part  of  an  unemploy- 
ment work-relief  or  work-training  program 
assisted  or  financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by 
any  Federal  or  state  agency.  Subsection 
(b)(4)  of  the  bill  would  provide  the  same  ex- 
emption to  the  same  service  assisted  or  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  tribal  gov- 
ernment. 

Subsection  (c).  State  Law  Coverage.— This 
subsection  adds  a  new  subsection  to  section 
3309  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Section 
3309  contains  provisions  relating  to  State 
law  coverage  of  services  performed  for  non- 
profit organizations  or  governmental  enti- 
ties. Subsection  (e)  of  the  bill  extends  to 
tribal  governments  and  their  subsidiaries 
certain  flexibilities  now  extended  to  other 
governments  and  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions. The  new  subsection  provides  that  a 
state  must  permit  a  tribe  to  choose  to  pay 
the  comparable  tax  rate  paid  by  commercial 
businesses  under  the  Act.  or  to  choose  to  re- 
imburse, like  other  governments  and  chari- 
Uble  organizations,  the  SUte  fund  in  lieu  of 
such  contributions  with  amounts  equal  to 
the  compensation  attributable  under  State 
law  to  such  service.  The  new  subsection  also 
provides  that  a  tribe  may  make  separate 
elections  for  itself  and  one  or  more  of  its  en- 
terprises, subsidiaries,  or  subdivisions. 

Subsection  (d).  Definitions.— This  sub- 
section amends  section  3306  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  Section  3306  contains  defini- 
tions relating  to  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  provisions.  Subsection  (c)  of  the  bill 
would  add  a  definition  of  an  "Indian  tribe" 
to  mean  for  these  purposes  a  federally  recog- 
nized Indian  tribal  government,  adopting  the 
same  definition  of  a  tribe  as  that  used  in  25 
U.S.C.  450b(e).  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
Act.  The  bill  clarifies  that,  just  as  the  sub- 
divisions of  a  state  government  are  included 
within  the  definition  of  a  state,  and  consist- 
ent with  federal  Indian  law  provisions  rec- 
ognizing the  unique  nature  of  tribal  govern- 
ment, included  within  the  bill's  definition  of 
a  tribe  are  its  subdivisions,  subsidiaries  and 
enterprises  wholly  owned  by  the  tribal  gov- 
ernment. 

Subsection  (e).  Transition  Rule.— This  sub- 
section of  the  bill  provides  tax  relief  to  those 
tribal  governments  who  in  good  faith  did  not 
pay  federal  or  state  unemployment  taxes 
deemed  due  by  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  under  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act.  It  ceases  all  federal  assessment  and 
collection  actions  aimed  at  extracting  non- 
federal funds  from  tribal  governments  who 
have  not  paid  unemployment  taxes  provided 
they  reimburse  a  state  fund  for  all  benefits 
paid  to  otherwise  eligible  former  tribal  em- 
ployees during  this  period  of  non-payment. 
This  relief  is  available  only  for  periods  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill.  The  bill 
does  not  authorize  refund  actions  for  taxes 
already  paid  nor  relief  from  a  tribes  obliga- 
tion to  reimburse  a  state  unemployment 
fund  for  benefits  paid  to  former  tribal  em- 
ployees.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBURGER: 
S.  392.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January 
1,  1995.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  piston  engines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

PISTON  ENGINE  DUTi'  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
suspend  the  duties  on  certain  piston 
engines  used  in  all-terrain  vehicles 
[ATV],  snowmobiles,  and  burden  car- 
riers. This  legislation  would  be  retro- 
active to  January  1.  1993. 
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Polaris  Industries  L.P.,  a  Minnesota- 
based  company,  produces  snowmobiles, 
ATV's  and  burden  carriers  for  the  U.S. 
market— as  well  as  for  export.  Polaris, 
like  other  domestic  manufacturers  of 
these  vehicles,  must  foreign  source  all 
engines  for  these  vehicles  since  no  do- 
mestic manufacturer  currently  pro- 
duces ATV  or  snowmobile  engines. 

Under  the  TSUS,  these  engines  en- 
tered duty-free;  under  the  Harmonized 
System  of  Tariffs,  these  engines  are 
classified  in  categories  which  carry  a 
3.1-percent  duty  rate.  When  Congress 
converted  to  the  Harmonized  System, 
it  was  intended  to  enhance  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  United  States.  In  re- 
ality, Polaris  must  raise  the  prices  of 
its  products  to  compensate  for  the 
added  expense  of  the  duty.  This  places 
Polaris  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
domestically  and  internationally  at  a 
time  when  we  continue  to  be  under  the 
intense  competitive  pressure  from 
large  Japanese  companies. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  extend 
the  temporary  duty  suspension  for  pis- 
ton-type engines,  with  a  cylinder  ca- 
pacity greater  than  50  cubic  centi- 
meters but  not  to  exceed  1,000  cubic 
centimeters — provided  for  in  subhead- 
ings 8407.32.20,  8407.32.90.  8407.33.20, 
8407.90— to  be  installed  in  vehicles  spe- 
cifically designed  for  traveling  on  the 
snow,  golf  carts,  nonamphibious  all- 
terrain  vehicles  and  burden  carriers- 
provided  for  in  subheadings  8703.10.00, 
8704.31.00,  8703.21.00  or  8709.  This  is  not 
difficult  provision  to  administer,  as 
only  a  small  number  of  companies  im- 
port the  subject  engines  which  all  come 
from  one  country  and  enter  primarily 
through  two  ports.* 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  urban  and  rural  enterprise 
zones,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ENTERPRISE  ZONE  TAX  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.   LIEBERMAN.   Mr.   President,   I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Enterprise 


ward  migration  of  many  middle-class 
residents  and  homeowners.  Finally,  in- 
frastructure continued  to  decline,  and 
crime  rates  rose,  making  cities  even 
less  attractive  to  businesses  and  resi- 
dents. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  conclude  that 
the  decline  of  business  activity  in 
urban  America  is  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  our  present  crisis,  than  it  is 
clear  that  a  program  to  attract  busi- 
ness back  to  our  cities  must  be  a  part 
of  the  solution.  I  believe  enterprise 
zones  will  help  convince  businesses  to 
build  and  grow  in  poor  neighborhoods. 
They  will  create  jobs  and  stimulate  en- 
trepreneurship.  And,  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, they  will  help  restore  the 
tax  base  to  communities  that  have 
been  forced  to  provide  increasing  social 
services  with  decreasing  sources  of  rev- 
enue. 

The  objective  of  the  enterprise  zone 
program  is  to  use  tax  policy,  targeted 
spending,  and  other  forms  of  public  pol- 
icy to  direct  investment  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  distressed  urban 
and  rural  areas  that  would  otherwise 
not  occur.  The  increased  investment 
and  employment,  spurred  by  the  pack- 
age of  incentives  should  begin  to 
counter  the  inner-city  cycle  of  decay. 

This  program  recognizes  that  the 
economic  problems  affecting  many  of 
our  cities  cannot  be  solved  by  Federal 
handouts  alone.  Instead,  we  must  form 
a  partnership  between  governments, 
businesses  and  communities  to  develop 
a  strategy  that  will  attack  chronic 
poverty  and  urban  decay  over  the  long 
term. 

The  program  also  recognizes  that 
small  businesses  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  primary  source  of 
job  creation  and  economic  growth  in 
this  country.  The  program  focuses  spe- 
cifically on  small  business  capital  for- 
mation which  is  perhaps  the  largest 
barrier  facing  today's  entrepreneur. 

We  have  now  had  more  than  10  years 
worth  of  experience  with  enterprise 
zones  and  we  know  they  work.  At  the 
State  level,  36  States  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia  have   adopted   enterprise 


Zone  Tax  Act  of  1993. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  attempt  to  craft    zone  programs.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
a  solution   to  the  economic  problems     the  State  of  Connecticut  led  the  Nation 


faced  in  America's  inner  cities  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  first  identify  some  of 
the  causes.  On  the  economic  side  they 
are  really  no  great  mystery.  Manufac- 
turing and  industry,  which  used  to  be 
the  centerpiece  of  economic  activity 
and  employment  in  our  inner  cities, 
have  largely  disappeared.  With  the  loss 
of  manufacturing  went — in  this  order- 
good  jobs,  wholesale  trade,  retail  busi- 
nesses, and  a  large  source  of  local  tax 
revenue.  At  the  same  time  we  saw  a 
rise  in  poverty,  crime,  drug  use,  home- 
lessness,  and  illiteracy.  With  a  shrink- 
ing tax  base,  cities  needed  to  provide 
more  services  with  less  revenue.  As  a 
result,  cities  were  forced  to  raise  reve- 
nue from  sources  such  as  residential 
property  taxes,  which  added  to  the  out- 


in  establishing  enterprise  zones  in  1982, 
offering  a  wide  range  of  State  and  local 
incentives,  as  well  as  administrative 
support  to  help  develop  distressed 
urban  areas. 

In  total,  according  to  the  37  State 
economic  development  offices,  enter- 
prise zones  have  created  more  than 
250,000  jobs  and  have  attracted  more 
than  $28  billion  in  capital  investments. 
This  has  all  been  obtained  without 
Federal  incentives,  which  are  critical 
to  the  maximum  possible  enterprise 
zone  success.  It  is  true  that  some  zones 
have  not  been  as  effective  as  others, 
but  overall  there  is  a  very  strong  pat- 
tern of  success. 

According  to  statistics  from  the  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Economic  De- 


velopment, Connecticut's  11  zones  have 
attracted  over  $450  million  in  new  in- 
vestment, and  created  or  retained  more 
than  17,000  jobs,  without  the  benefit  of 
accompanying  Federal  incentives.  By 
providing  such  Federal  incentives,  we 
can  expect  to  see  much  greater  invest- 
ment and  job  creation  in  these  regions. 

Among  many  others,  enterprise  zones 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Governors  Association,  the  National 
Council  of  State  Legislators,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Black  State  Legislators,  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  the  Conference 
of  Black  Mayors.  These  organizations 
have  called  for  the  adoption  of  enter- 
prise zones  across  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  our  former  colleague 
and  current  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Bentsen  has  been— and  will  continue  to 
be — an  important  proponent  of  the  en- 
terprise zone  concept.  Indeed,  last  year 
the  Senate  under  his  able  leadership 
passed  an  enterprise  zone  initiative  in 
the  tax  bill.  Unfortunately,  that  tax 
bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Bush.  It  is 
the  Senate  passed  version,  authored  by 
Secretary  Bentsen,  which  I  am  proud 
to  reintroduce  today. 

This  initiative  incorporates  the  best 
ideas  from  many  proposals.  It  puts 
forth  a  program  for  economic  growth 
and  urban  redevelopment  which,  I  be- 
lieve, begins  to  facilitate  the  rebuild- 
ing of  some  of  America's  most  dis- 
tressed urban  and  rural  communities 
and  is  one  very  promising  solution  to 
the  plight  of  our  decaying  local  econo- 
mies. 

I  am  convinced  that,  if  adopted,  this 
program  will  bring  hope  to  areas  with 
little  hope;  offer  jobs  to  those  stricken 
by  incessant  unemployment;  and  pro- 
mote economic  growth  in  areas  that 
have  for  too  long  experienced  only  eco- 
nomic decline. 

What  happened  in  Los  Angeles  should 
be  taken  as  a  signal  that  things  are  not 
well  in  our  cities.  Enterprise  zones  are 
not  the  whole  cure  for  the  social  and 
economic  ills  plaguing  our  inner  cities, 
but  they  are  clearly  a  big  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that 
"some  see  private  enterprise  as  a  pred- 
atory target  to  be  shot,  others  as  a  cow 
to  be  milked,  but  few  are  those  who  see 
it  as  a  sturdy  horse  pulling  the 
wagon."  The  most  appealing  feature  of 
enterprise  zones  is  their  attempt  to  in- 
volve and  utilize  private  enterprise  in 
doing  something  substantial  on  a  na- 
tional scale  about  urban  decay  and 
chronic  poverty.  Poverty  and  decay 
that  not  only  encompasses  whole  sec- 
tions of  every  one  of  our  inner  cities 
but  also,  in  too  many  cases,  spans  gen- 
erations. It  is  a  cloud  over  our  Nation's 
future.  The  unemployed  and  the  pov- 
erty stricken,  whether  they  are  in  the 
South  Bronx,  East  St.  Louis,  New  Orle- 
ans, Minneapolis,  Liberty  City,  or 
Bridgeport  are  in  need  of  our  help.  I  be- 
lieve enterprise  zones  can  offer  help  to 
many    inner    cities    in    a    long-term. 


meaningful  way.  Their  adoption  is  long 
overdue.* 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN: 
S.  394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  credit 
for  payments  or  contributions  to  cer- 
tain cooperative  research  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Cooperative 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1993. 
This  bill  would  provide  extra  incentive 
for  R&D  consortia  to  work  together  on 
developing  cutting  edge  technology. 

From  1989  to  1990  R&D  spending  went 
up  2.2  percent,  the  smallest  annual  in- 
crease since  the  1970's.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  OECD.  which  adjusts  its 
figures  for  inflation,  indicated  that 
U.S.  corporate  R&D  spending  may  have 
actually  declined  by  1.6  percent  in  1990. 
If  we  intend  to  get  our  economy  mov- 
ing again,  to  create  new  jobs,  and  to  re- 
establish ourselves  as  the  world's  lead- 
ing manufacturing  nation,  then  we 
must  invest  more  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

We  must  act  to  correct  this  situation 
by  giving  American  firms  more  incen- 
tives to  undertake  R&D.  While  I  advo- 
cate making  the  credit  permanent,  an- 
other way  to  encourage  U.S.  companies 
would  be  to  offer  an  enhanced  credit 
for  collaborative  research  and  develop- 
ment. Under  collaborative  R&D,  com- 
panies can  share  their  costs  and  make 
their  own  product  development  deci- 
sions based  on  research  findings. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  establish  such  a  credit,  enabling 
American  companies  to  leverage  their 
R&D  spending.  This,  in  turn,  would 
help  them  to  compete  more  effectively 
against  foreign  firms  that  spend  con- 
siderably more  on  product  research  and 
development. 

If  we  want  to  build  a  better  computer 
or  a  more  efficient  car,  we  will  have  to 
spend  money  on  research  and  develop- 
ment. Unfortunately,  with  the  escalat- 
ing cost  of  doing  business  in  a  global 
economy,  spending  on  such  activity 
can  often  be  prohibitive.  A  tax  credit 
for  consortia  will  make  R&D  efforts 
more  affordable. 

This  bill  will  promote  cooperation  in 
all  phases  of  R&D,  reducing  duplicative 
efforts,  and  will  let  the  collaborators  in 
the  effort  decide  which  findings  can  be 
commercialized.  As  competition  for 
American  companies  increasingly 
comes  from  overseais,  it  makes  sense 
that  U.S.  firms  work  together  on  basic 
research  efforts  in  order  to  compete 
more  effectively. 

Under  this  bill,  companies  would  re- 
ceive a  50-percent  flat  credit,  deter- 
mined in  a  nonincremental  bases,  for 
certain  qualified  cooperative  research 
expenditure  to  qualified  research  con- 
sortia.  Qualified  cooperative  research 


consortia  are  organizations  which  have 
five  or  more  contributors  and  are  reg- 
istered under  the  National  Cooperative 
Research  Act  of  1984. 

Qualified  cooperative  research  ex- 
penditures include  cash,  in-kind  con- 
tributions, or  the  licensing  or  lease  of 
real,  personal,  or  intangible  property 
to  qualified  cooperative  research  con- 
sortium. 

With  this  credit,  we  are  not  only  at- 
tempting to  make  certain  R&D  efforts 
more  affordable  but  also  to  encourage 
new  research  efforts.  Further,  by  put- 
ting in  place  such  a  credit,  we  are  only 
offering  American  companies  the  same 
advantage  afforded  to  their  foreign 
competitors. 

Last  September,  I  entered  into  a  col- 
loquy with  several  of  my  colleagues 
and  with  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  on  this  issue.  At  that  time, 
the  chairman  indicated  that  he  looked 
forward  "to  examining  all  tax  propos- 
als designed  to  encourage  collaborative 
research  ventures."  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  new  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Mb-i-NiHAN.  on  this  leg- 
islation and  this  issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  placed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  394 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  CREDIT  FOR  PAYMENTS  OR  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO  CERTAIN  COOPERA- 
TIVE RESEARCH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a)  Allowance  of  Research  Credit.— Sec- 
tion 41(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relating  to  credit  for  increasing  re- 
search activities)  is  amended  by  striking 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1).  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  ",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  50  percent  of  the  qualified  cooperative 
research  expenditures  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (h))  for  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  Qualified  Cooperative  Research  Ex- 
penditures Defined.— Section  41  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(h)  as  subsection  (i)  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Qualified  Cooperative  Research  Ex- 
penditures.—For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  -qualified  coop- 
erative research  expenditures'  means  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  qualified  contributions  to 
qualified  cooperative  research  consortia  for 
qualified  research. 

"(2)  Qualified  contribu'itons.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  In  general— Subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  subparagraphs  (B),  (C),  and  (D).  the 
term  'qualified  contributions'  means  all  con- 
tributions to  qualified  cooperative  research 
consortia  for  qualified  research  with  respect 
to  which  the  taxpayer  elects  to  have  this 
subsection  apply. 

"(B)  Private  source  funding  limita- 
tion.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Qualified  contributions 
of  a  taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  qualified  con- 
tributions   (determined    without    regard    to 


this   subparagraph)    as    the    private   source 
funding  ratio. 

"(ii)  Private  source  funding  ratio.— For 
purposes  of  clause  (i).  the  private  source 
funding  ratio  is  the  sum  of— 

•(I)  50  percent  of  the  ratio  which  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  organization  (not  including 
the  amount  of  any  governmental  support)  for 
the  preceding  taxable  year  bears  to  the  total 
gross  receipts  of  the  organization  for  such 
taxable  year,  plus 

"(II)  30  percent  of  such  ratio  for  the  second 
preceding  taxable  year,  plus 

"(III)  20  percent  of  such  ratio  for  the  third 
preceding  taxable  year. 

'•(C)  Limitations.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  following  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  qualified  con- 
tributions: 

"(i)  Contributions  other  than  cash  con- 
tributions to  the  extent  they  exceed  cash 
contributions. 

"(il)  Contributions  representing  overhead 
allocated  to  services  performed  by  a  tax- 
payer's employees  to  the  extent  such  over- 
head exceeds  25  percent  of  the  salary  and 
benefit  amounts  allocated  to  such  services. 

"(iii)  Contributions  by  a  taxpayer  to  a 
qualified  cooperative  research  consortium  to 
the  extent  they  exceed  one-third  of  the  con- 
sortium's total  nongovernmental  support  for 
the  consortium's  taxable  year  with  or  within 
which  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year  ends. 

"(D)  Consortium  with  fewer  than  5  par- 
ticipants—If  a  qualified  cooperative  re- 
search consortium  has  less  than  5  persons 
making  nongovernmental  contributions,  the 
qualified  contributions  of  each  such  person 
(determined  without  regard  to  this  subpara- 
graph or  subparagraph  (B))  shall  be  re- 
duced- 

"(i)  by  20  percent  if  there  are  4  such  per- 
sons, or 

"(ii)  by  40  percent  if  there  are  3  such  per- 
sons. 

"(3)  Qualified  cooperative  research  con- 
sortium.—The  term  qualified  cooperative 
research  consortium'  means  any  organiza- 
tion— 

"(A)  which  is  registered  under  the  National 
Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984.  but  only  if 
such  registration  has  been  published  (and  is 
in  effect)  on  the  last  day  of  the  organiza- 
tion's taxable  year  with  or  within  which  the 
taxpayer's  taxable  year  ends,  and 
"(B)  which  during  such  taxable  year— 
"(i)  had  at  least  5  contributors,  but  only 
if— 

"(I)  no  3  members  contributed  more  than 
80  percent  of  total  nongovernmental  con- 
tributions, and 

"(II)  no  single  member  contributed  more 
than  50  percent  of  total 
contributions,  or 

"(ii)  had  either  3  or  4 
only  if— 

"(I)  no  single  member 
than  50  percent  (and  no  2 
uted  more  than  85  percent)  of  the  toUl  non- 
governmental contributions,  and 

"(II)  the  contributors  are  engaged  in  the 
same  trade  or  business. 

"(4)  Special  rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Noncash  contributions— Qualified 
contributions  other  than  cash  (including 
services  provided  by  a  taxpayer's  employees) 
shall  be  taken  into  account  at  their  cost  (or 
such  other  basis  determined  under  regula- 
tions). 

"(B)  Overhead.— The  cost  of  services  pro- 
vided by  a  taxpayer's  employees  shall  in- 
clude overhead  properly  allocable  to  such 
services. 
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"(5)  No  DOUBLE  BENEFIT.— Amounts  taken 
Into  account  under  this  subsection  in  com- 
puting qualified  cooperative  research  ex- 
penditures shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)  (1)  or  (2). 

"(6)  Prepaid  amounts.— If  any  contribu- 
tions paid  or  incurred  during  the  taxable 
year  to  qualified  cooperative  research  con- 
sortia are  attributable  to  qualified  research 
to  be  conducted  after  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year,  such  amount  shall  be  treated  as  paid  or 
incurred  during  the  period  which  the  quali- 
fied research  is  conducted. 

"(7)  Reports.— E^ch  qualified  cooperative 
research  consortium  shall  provide  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  containing — 

"(A)  its  certification  as  such  an  organiza- 
tion. 

"(B)  its  private  source  funding  ratio,  and 

"(C)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

E^ch  consortium  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the 
report  to  each  contributor." 

(b)  EFFEcmvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Pryor): 

S.  395.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 

for  the  diversification  of  the  activities 

of  certain  Federal  laboratories;  to  the 

Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

DEFENSE  LABORATORY  DIVERSIFICATION 
PROGRAM  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Pryor  and  I  are  introducing  a 
bill  today  that  would  encourage  diver- 
sification of  defense  laboratories  and 
greater  cooperation  in  research  and 
production  activities  with  the  private 
sector.  This  bill,  very  similar  to  one 
that  we  introduced  last  year,  as  well  as 
to  an  amendment  we  introduced  to  last 
year's  Defense  authorization  bill,  en- 
courages greater  cooperation  between 
Department  of  Defense  research  and 
production  facilities  and  United  States 
industry  in  order  to  enhance  their  mu- 
tual technological  and  productive 
achievements.  Under  this  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  establish  a 
Federal  Defense  Laboratory  Diver- 
sification Program  to  facilitate  the  di- 
versification of  Federal  defense  labs.  In 
conjunction  with  this  process,  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering in  cooperation  with  each  De- 
fense lab  and  in  consultation  with  pri- 
vate industry,  is  required  to  develop 
benchmarks  for  a  number  of  categories 
of  diversification  activities.  The  bench- 
marks will  include  such  things  as  the 
budget  resources,  manpower,  and  facili- 
ties to  be  used  by  each  lab  and  the  dol- 
lar value  of  patent,  royalty,  and  license 
agreements  labs  should  pursue. 

Defense  labs  will  also  be  required  to 
establish  an  industry  and  academic  ad- 
visory panel  to  promote  cooperation 
between  the  labs  and  the  private  sec- 
tor. These  panels  will  oversee  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lab's  research  plans 
and  the  implementation  of  the  overall 
DOD  program.  Annual  reports  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Director 
of  Research  and  Engineering  at  DOD  on 


a  survey  of  the  nature  of  research 
being  done  by  the  labs  under  the  pro- 
gram, along  with  recommendations  on 
how  the  labs  can  better  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  program. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  will  work  with  in- 
dustry to  provide  an  assessment  of  the 
program  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
business  community.  The  Director  of 
Research  and  Engineering  will  then  use 
the  results  of  the  OTA-Industry  report 
in  improving  the  implementation  of 
the  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  proc- 
ess of  cooperation  between  Defense  labs 
and  industry  has  already  begun.  Fed- 
eral labs  have  expertise  that  can  be  of 
great  use  to  American  companies  try- 
ing to  keep  up  in  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive global  marketplace.  There  are 
any  number  of  examples  of  cooperative 
efforts  already  underway.  For  instance, 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory [LLNL],  is  working  with  the  State 
of  California  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  help  develop  an  intelligent 
highway  system  that  would  help  allevi- 
ate traffic  congestion.  Work  is  also 
taking  place  on  image  enhancing  and 
processing  techniques  that  would  help 
locate  cancerous  tumors.  Los  Alamos 
Federal  Laboratory  is  working  with 
General  Motors  to  develop  a  fuel  cell 
power  system  that  could  be  used  for 
transportation  purposes.  Caterpillar 
has  been  working  with  LLNL  since  1988 
to  develop  sophisticated  earthmoving 
equipment  in  order  to  compete  against 
foreign  manufacturers  like  Japan's 
Komatsu  Ltd. 

All  the  major  weapons  labs — includ- 
ing LLNL,  Los  Alamos,  and  Sandia— 
are  poised  to  make  a  contribution  to 
civilian  R&D.  This  bill  would  assist 
with  that  process  by  developing  a  plan 
to  share  research  and  the  development 
of  products  that  have  a  commercial 
purpose. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war  has  made  de- 
fense cuts  possible.  But  it  is  important 
that  in  the  process  of  making  these 
cuts  we  do  not  allow  the  expertise 
found  in  our  defense  labs  to  be  cast 
aside.  We  must,  literally,  develop  a 
comprehensive  approach  for  turning 
our  swords  into  plowshares.  This  bill 
would  help  to  achieve  that  goal  by  hav- 
ing DOD  establish  a  permanent  pro- 
gram for  cooperation  between  industry 
and  Federal  labs. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  step 
toward  making  certain  that  as  we 
downsize  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex, we  do  so  in  a  way  that  it  is  both 
cost  effective  and  will  help  make 
American  industry  more  competitive. 

We  must  begin  the  process  of  build- 
ing a  constructive  partnership  between 
business  and  government.  This  includes 
helping  business  to  take  advantage  of 
government  resources  like  the  Federal 
Labs  Program.  If  we  are  to  be  success- 
ful in  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
American  economy,  we  must  support 


programs  such  as  the  one  that  Senator 
Pryor  and  I  are  introducing  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  placed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  395 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  PURPOSE  AND  FINDINGS. 

(a)  F*URPOSE.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
encourage  greater  cooperation  between  De- 
partment of  Defense  research  and  production 
facilities  and  United  States  industry  in  order 
to  enhance  their  mutual  technological  and 
productive  achievements. 

(b)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Department  of  Defense  research  and 
production  facilities  possess  valuable  tech- 
nological resources  that  could  greatly  en- 
hance the  innovation  and  productivity  of 
United  States  industries. 

(2)  As  leadership  in  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced technology  increasingly  shifts  away 
from  the  defense  sector  of  the  United  States 
economy  to  the  commercial  sector,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  have  to  draw  on 
private  sector  technical  expertise  to  satisfy 
defense  needs. 

(3)  Private  industry  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  independently  identified  many 
of  the  same  technologies  as  critical  for  their 
respective  purposes,  thereby  creating  oppor- 
tunities for  the  cooperative  development  and 
production  of  dual-use  technologies. 

(4)  Department  of  Defense  production  and 
research  facilities  currently  lack  adequate 
incentives  to  carry  out  cooperative  develop- 
ment activities  with  private  industry  and 
adequate  means  of  measuring  progress  to- 
ward the  goal  of  developing  and  producing 
more  dual-use  technologies. 

(5)  Private  industry  must  have  more  oppor- 
tunities to  provide  input  into  Department  of 
Defense  research  and  production  facilities  in 
order  for  such  facilities  to  undertake  more 
research,  development,  and  production  relat- 
ing to  dual-use  technologies. 

SEC.  2.  FEDERAL  DEFENSE  LABORATORY  DIVER- 
SIFICATION PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Program.— (U  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  establish  a  program  to  be  known  as 
the  Federal  Defense  Laboratory  Diversifica- 
tion Program  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Program")  for  the  diversification  of  Fed- 
eral defense  laboratories. 

(2)  The  laboratories  covered  by  the  Pro- 
gram shall  include  all  Department  of  De- 
fense (including  its  services  and  agencies) 
owned  or  operated  laboratories  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  federally  funded  research 
and  development  centers  that  undertake 
more  than  S5,(XX).(X)0  in  research  (in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Defense  laboratories"). 

(3)  The  Program  shall  be  managed  by  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

(b)  Nature  of  Diversification  Program 
CJOALS.— The  Program  shall  undertake  co- 
operation between  Defense  laboratories  and 
private  industry  in  order  to— 

(1)  promote  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  dual-use  manufacturing  technologies 
to  improve  quality  and  efficiency  in  manu- 
facture of  both  civilian  and  defense-oriented 
products; 

(2)  promote  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  dual-use  product  technologies: 


(3)  promote  the  transfer  of  defense  or  dual- 
use  technologies  from  laboratories  to  the 
private  sector  for  the  purpose  of  commer- 
cialization, through  patent,  royalty,  and  li- 
cense agreements,  cooperative  research  and 
development  agreements,  and  other  coopera- 
tive agreements  and  through  symposia, 
meetings,  and  other  mechanisms;  and 

(4)  promote  the  efficient  adoption  and  ad- 
aptation of  civilian  manufacturing  product 
and  process  technologies  to  defense  needs  in 
sectors  critical  to  maintaining  defense  pre- 
paredness. 

(c)  Development  of  Benchmarks  for  Pro- 
gram  — (1)  The  Director  of  Research  and  En- 
gineering, in  cooperation  with  each  Defense 
laboratory  and  in  consultation  with  private 
industry,  shall  develop  benchmarks  for  each 
category  of  diversification  activity  described 
in  subsection  (b)  for  each  Defense  laboratory 
covered  by  this  Act.  The  benchmarks  estab- 
lished shall  cover  fiscal  years  1993  through 
1995  and  include  for  each  such  fiscal  year— 

(A)  the  budget  resources,  manpower,  and 
facilities  to  be  utilized  by  each  laboratory; 
and 

(B)  the  dollar  value  of  patents,  royalties, 
and  licenses  broken  down  by  product  or  SIC 
code  to  be  sought  and  pursued  by  each  lab- 
oratory, in  implementing  the  Program. 

(2)  In  establishing  the  benchmark  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  for  all  Defense  laboratories 
covered  by  the  Program,  the  Director  shall 
establish  benchmarks  concerning  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment agreements  and  other  cooperative 
agreements  to  be  established  and  under- 
taken, allocating,  as  appropriate,  a  mini- 
mum of  two  to  five  percent  of  budget  to  such 
cooperative  work  within  two  years  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Program. 

(3)  Program  benchmarks  shall  be  estab- 
lished not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Upon  establish- 
ment of  the  benchmarks,  each  Defense  lab- 
oratory shall  promptly  proceed  to  imple- 
ment same  within  its  overall  budget  and  uti- 
lizing other  funds  that  may  be  available  for 
implementation  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Benchmarks  shall  be  updated  each  fis- 
cal year  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

(d)  Industry  Cooperation  Mechanisms.— 
Each  Defense  laboratory  participating  in  the 
Program  shall  establish  an  industry  and  aca- 
demic advisory  panel  to  promote  cooperation 
between  the  laboratory  and  the  private  sec- 
tor in  carrying  out  the  Program.  Each  lab- 
oratory shall  utilize  its  panel  to  oversee  the 
development  of  each  year's  research  plan  and 
the  implementation  of  the  Program  and  its 
benchmarks  and  to  provide  advice  on  how  to 
enhance  the  dual-use  properties  of  the  lab- 
oratory's research  work  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis. 

(e)  Reports  by  Director.— (D  Not  later 
than  September  30.  1993.  the  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on— 

(A)  the  results  of  a  survey  undertaken  by 
the  Director  delineating  the  nature  of  the  re- 
search being  undertaken  at  each  laboratory 
included  in  the  Program,  evaluating  the  po- 
tential of  each  laboratory  included  in  the 
Program  to  achieve  the  elements  specified  in 
subsection  (b);  and 

(B)  recommendations  on  how  each  such 
laboratory  might  become  better  oriented  to 
achieving  such  Program  elements. 

(2)  Not  later  than  each  of  September  30  of 
1994.  1995.  and  1996.  the  Director  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  on — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  each  laboratory 
participating  in  the  Program  has  effectively 
implemented  the  benchmarks  established  by 
the  Program: 


(2)  the  accomplishments  under  the  Pro- 
gram in  achieving  the  elements  described  in 
subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  the  steps  the  Director  believes  nec- 
essary to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Program. 

SEC.  3.  INDUSTRY  EVALUATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  shall,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board,  undertake,  in  close  consultation  with 
industrial  firms  that  have  cooperated  and 
worked  with  Federal  laboratories,  an  evalua- 
tion of  practices  and  procedures  that  have 
proven  effective  in  promoting  the  elements 
of  the  Program  set  forth  in  section  Kb),  both 
in  laboratories  covered  by  the  Program  and 
elsewhere. 

(b)  ADDmoNAL  Evaluation.— In  addition 
to -the  evaluation  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Director  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Pro- 
gram in  achieving  optimal  cooperation  with 
private  industry  in  meeting  the  elements  set 
forth  in  section  Kb);  and 

(2)  make  recommendations  for  any  im- 
provements in  practices  and  procedures  for 
cooperating  with  industry  that  should  be  im- 
plemented. 

(c)  Submittal  Date.— The  evaluations  re- 
quired under  this  section  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  24  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Utilization  of  Report  Information.— 
The  Director  of  Research  and  Engineering 
shall  utilize  the  recommendations  and  re- 
sults of  such  study  in  ongoing  implementa- 
tion of  the  Program.* 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  396.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Small 
Business  Capital  Access  Program  to  en- 
hance the  availability  of  financing  for 
small  business  concerns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

small  business  CAPITAL  ACCESS  PROGRAM  ACT 
OF  1993 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Access  Program,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  bridge  the  credit  gap  and 
make  bank  financing  available  to  the 
countless  number  of  small  businesses 
and  entrepreneurs  presently  unable  to 
secure  financing  with  conventional 
lending  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  survey  by  the 
Connecticut  Business  and  Industry  As- 
sociation found  that  60.4  percent  of  all 
businesses  responding  reported  credit 
availability  problems  within  their  in- 
dustries. 

The  Small  Business  Capital  Access 
Program  is  designed  to  bridge  the  cred- 
it gap  and  make  bank  financing  avail- 
able to  the  countless  number  of  small 
businesses  and  entrepreneurs  currently 
unable  to  secure  bank  loans  at  any 
cost. 

This  program  represents  a  new  and 
innovative  market-based  approach  to 
small  business  lending.  It  will  enable 
banks  to  extend  credit  to  firms  which 
have  previously  been  unable  to  obtain 
commercial  financing.  It  will  do  so 
with  a  minimum  of  regulatory  over- 
sight and  without  sacrificing  safety, 
soundness,  or  conventional  credit  anal- 


ysis. It  will  focus  on  small  loans  from 
a  diverse  assortment  of  companies. 
And.  the  progrram  will  accomplish  all 
this  with  a  negligible  amount  of  gov- 
ernment resources  and  with  no  hidden 
governmental  liability. 

The  Small  Business  Capital  Access 
Program  is  based  on  a  portfolio  insur- 
ance concept  rather  than  the  tradi- 
tional loan-by-loan  guarantee  process. 
In  other  words,  as  opposed  to  current 
programs  where  government  provides  a 
guarantee  for  each  individual  loan,  this 
program  provides  a  reserve  or  guaran- 
tee on  a  portfolio  of  loans.  This  will  en- 
able banks  to  evaluate  risk  on  a  pooled 
or  shared  basis  and  apply  an  actuarial 
approach  to  small  business  credit  anal- 
ysis. The  result  will  be  banks  making 
.far  more  small  business  loans  with  far 
■  fewer  Federal  dollars. 

In  1986,  the  State  of  Michigan,  under 
the  leadership  of  former  Governor 
Blanchard,  implemented  a  similar  pro- 
gram which  has  provided  loans  to  ap- 
proximately 950  firms,  for  a  total  of 
$48.5  million  in  financing,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  a  leverage  ratio—  that  is 
total  government  obligation  to  total 
lending — of  more  than  20:1. 
Here's  how  it  works: 
For  each  bank  participating  in  the 
program,  a  special  reserve  fund  would 
be  established  to  cover  future  losses 
from  a  portfolio  of  loans  which  the 
bank  makes  under  the  program.  The 
reserve  fund  would  be  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  State  government,  but  ear- 
marked in  each  participant  bank's 
name.  Thus  each  bank  participating  in 
the  program  would  have  its  own  sepa- 
rate earmarked  loss  reserve. 

Payments  would  be  made  into  a 
bank's  earmarked  reserve  each  time 
the  bank  makes  a  loan  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  borrower  would  make  a  pre- 
mium payment  of  between  IVb  to  3Vb 
percent  of  the  loan  amount  and  the  fi- 
nancial institution  would  match  the 
payment.  The  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernment would  then,  either  directly  or 
through  a  guarantee  agreement,  match 
the  payment.  Under  this  four  part 
matching  system,  a  bank  could  have 
anywhere  from  a  6  percent  to  a  14  per- 
cent loan  loss  reserve  on  the  portfolio. 
If  a  bank  makes  a  portfolio  of  loans 
under  the  program,  it  might  have  a  re- 
serve equal  to.  for  example,  10  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  that  portfolio. 
In  such  a  situation,  the  bank  could  sus- 
tain a  loss  rate  of  up  to  10  percent  on 
that  portfolio  and  still  be  completely 
covered  against  loss.  This  gives  the 
bank  the  ability  to  absorb  a  higher  loss 
rate — perhaps  5,  6.  or  7  percent — than  it 
could  tolerate  on  its  conventional 
loans— usually  1  or  2  percent.  Since 
this  arrangement  offers  the  bank  a 
higher  degree  of  coverage  against  loss 
than  normally  available,  the  institu- 
tion may  be  able  to  offer  more  favor- 
able interest  rates  and  terms  to  small 
businesses. 

The  bank,  however,  must  still  be  pru- 
dent in  making  loans  under  this  pro- 
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gram  since  it  is  completely  at  risk  for 
any  losses  that  exceed  the  coverage 
provided  by  the  reserve.  Because  of  this 
incentive  for  prudence,  there  will  be 
little  need  for  strict  regulatory  super- 
vision. This  bank  would  decide  whether 
or  not  and  under  what  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  make  a  loan. 

The  limited  need  for  regulatory  over- 
sight is  a  critical  component  in  the  im- 
plementation of  this  program.  Unlike 
other  government  loan  programs  which 
require  strict  oversight  due  to  the  gov- 
ernment's large  hidden  liability  which 
is  inherent  in  any  guarantee  program, 
the  Capital  Enhancement  Program  has 
a  limited  government  liability— at 
most,  3^2  percent  of  a  loan  or  a  port- 
folio of  loans.  This  compares  to  tradi- 
tional SBA  programs  where  the  govern- 
ment exposure  is  86  percent  of  the  loan 
amount. 

Also  worth  noting  is  the  program's 
built-in  bias  for  small  loans.  Because 
this  concept  is  based  on  insuring  a 
portfolio  of  loans  as  opposed  to  one 
loan,  there  is  a  structural  incentive  to 
build  a  large  portfolio  of  diverse  and 
smaller  loans. 

Thus,  through  this  arrangement  of 
shared  risk,  the  Small  Business  Capital 
Enhancement  Program  would  encour- 
age banks  that  have  been  cutting  back 
on  commercial  lending  to  extend  credit 
to  those  small  firms  most  affected  by 
the  credit  crunch. 

Mr.  President,  the  credit  crunch  is 
strangling  our  economy  and  impeding 
economic  recovery.  Credit  is  the  fuel  of 
economic  growth.  Without  credit,  busi- 
nesses cannot  grow;  without  business 
growth,  jobs  can  not  be  created;  and 
without  job  creation  this  economy  will 
not  recover.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  The 
Small  Business  Capital  Access  Pro- 
gram will  significantly  expand  lending 
to  small  businesses  which  will,  in  turn, 
create  jobs  and  help  put  us  back  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 


By  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN: 
S.  399.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  to  certain  individuals 
in  Butte  County,  CA;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BUTTE  COUNTY.  CA.  CONVEYANCE  ACT  OF  1993 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  lands 
to  certain  individuals  in  Butte  County, 
CA.  The  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  457  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Wally  Herger. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  resolve  boundary  and  title 
problems  between  land  owners  in  the 
Stephens  Ridge  area  of  Butte  County. 
CA,  and  the  Federal  Government.  The 
problems  stem  from  1961  when  the  For- 
est Service  accepted  what  now  appears 
to  be  an  erroneous  survey  of  the 
Plumas  National  Forest  boundary.  The 
surveyor  could  not  locate  the  original 
survey  comer  established  in  1869  so  he 
established  a  new  comer.  Since  then. 


private  landowners  used  the  1961  comer 
to  establish  boundaries  and  build  im- 
provements. Now  the  Forest  Service 
has  concluded  that  the  1961  survey  is  in 
error  and  13  parties  are  occupying 
property  was  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Plumas  National  Forest.  The  prop- 
erty owners  relied  upon  earlier  erro- 
neous surveys  which  they  believed  to 
be  accurate  and  have  occupied  and  im- 
proved their  property  in  good  faith.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  Federal  interest 
in  this  property  and  believe  the  prop- 
erty owners  should  be  granted  relief. 

The  bill  provides  relief.  It  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey  without  consider- 
ation all  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
the  Federal  lands,  consisting  of  less 
than  20  acres,  to  the  13  claimants.  The 
bill  describes  the  property  in  question 
and  the  claimants  who  are  entitled  to 
relief.  The  bill  also  describes  the  proc- 
ess to  be  followed  and  assigns  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  responsibility 
to  provide  for  a  survey  to  monument 
and  mark  the  lands  to  be  conveyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  399 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  certain  landowners  In  Butte  County. 
California  who  own  property  adjacent  to  the 
Plumas  National  Forest  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  certain  erroneous  surveys; 

(2)  these  landowners  have  occupied  or  Im- 
proved their  property  in  good  faith  and  in  re- 
liance on  erroneous  surveys  of  their  prop- 
erties that  they  believed  were  accurate;  and 

(3)  the  1992  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
dependent  resurvey  of  the  Plumas  National 
Forest  will  correctly  establish  accurate 
boundaries  between  such  forest  and  private 
lands. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  convey,  without  consideration, 
certain  lands  in  Butte  County.  California,  to 
persons  claiming  to  have  been  deprived  of 
title  to  such  lands. 

SEC.  2.  DEFINrnONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "affected  lands"  means  those 
Federal  lands  located  in  the  Plumas  Na- 
tional Forest  In  Butte  County,  California,  in 
sections  11.  12,  13.  and  14,  township  21  north, 
range  5  west.  Mount  Diablo  Meridian,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  dependent  resurvey  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  conducted  in  1992. 
and  subsequent  Forest  Service  land  line  loca- 
tion surveys,  including  all  adjoining  parcels 
where  the  property  line  as  identified  by  the 
1992  BLM  dependent  resurvey  and  National 
Forest  boundary  lines  before  such  dependent 
resurvey  are  not  coincident; 

(2)  the  term  "claimant"  means  an  owner  of 
real  property  in  Butte  County.  California, 
whose  real  property  adjoins  Plumas  National 
Forest  lands  described  in  subsection  (a>.  who 
claims  to  have  been  deprived  by  the  United 


States  of  title  to  property  as  a  result  of  pre- 
vious erroneous  surveys;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

SEC.  3.  CONVEYANCE  OF  LANDS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  convey,  without  consideration,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  affected  lands  as  described  in  section 
2(1),  to  any  claimant  or  claimants,  upon 
proper  application  from  such  claimant  or 
claimants,  as  provided  in  section  4. 

SEC.  4.  TERMS  AND  CONDmONS  OF  CONVEY- 
ANCE. 

(a)  Notification.— Not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
claimants  shall  notify  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  Plumas 
National  Forest,  in  writing  of  their  claim  to 
affected  lands.  Such  claim  shall  be  accom- 
panied by- 
CD    a    description    of   the    affected    lands 

claimed; 

(2)  information  relating  to  the  claim  of 
ownership  of  such  lands;  and 

(3)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

(b)  Issuance  of  Deed.— (1)  Upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  that  issuance  of  a 
deed  for  affected  lands  is  consistent  with  the 
purpose  and  requirements  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  a  quitclaim  deed  to 
such  claimant  for  the  parcel  to  be  conveyed. 

(2)  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  such  deed 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that — 

(A)  the  parcel  or  parcels  to  be  conveyed 
have  been  surveyed  in  accordance  with  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, dated  November  11.  1989; 

(B)  all  new  property  lines  established  by 
such  surveys  have  been  monumented  and 
marlced;  and 

(C)  all  terms  and  conditions  necessary  to 
protect  third  party  and  Government  Rights- 
of-Way  or  other  interests  are  included  in  the 
deed. 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  surveys  and  property  line 
markings  necessary  to  implement  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  Notification  to  BLM.— The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
an  authenticated  copy  of  each  deed  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  no  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  such  deed  is  issued. 

SEC.  6.  AinHORIZATlON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appointed  such 
sums  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Campbell): 
S.  400.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  for  the  treatment  of  set- 
tlement agreements  reached  with  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

PENSION  BENEFIT  GUARANTY  CORPORATION 
LEASE  SETTLEMENTS  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  [ERISA].  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
I  am  joined  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  Campbell.  It  will  solid- 
ify a  recent  important  settlement 
made  by  the  Government  agency  that 


insures  pensions,  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  [PBGC]  and  Con- 
tinental Airlines.  This  settlement  will 
provide  the  PBGC  with  financial  secu- 
rity in  its  effort  to  collect  nearly  $700 
million  in  unpaid  pension  contribu- 
tions. In  October  1990,  Eastern  Airlines 
terminated  its  pension  plans  which 
were  $700  million  underfunded.  Under 
ERISA,  Continental  Airlines,  as  a 
member  of  the  controlled  group,  is  lia- 
ble for  the  pension  money  owed  by 
Eastern  Airlines. 

Last  October,  Continental  Airlines 
and  the  PBGC  came  to  a  settlement 
concerning  these  pension  liabilities. 
This  agreement  has  been  approved  by 
the  court  as  well  as  the  other  creditors 
involved.  However,  due  to  the  novelty 
of  the  arrangement,  some  legal  ques- 
tions remain  outstanding.  My  bill 
would  resolve  this  issue  by  specifically 
permitting  in  law  what  has  already 
been  agreed  to  by  the  parties  involved. 
It  clarifies  that  the  PBGC,  which  ob- 
tained 15  planes  in  the  settlement,  will 
be  protected  in  the  event  of  a  future 
Continental  Airlines  bankruptcy. 

This  will  enable  the  PBGC  to  obtain 
the  maximum  amount  it  can  from  Con- 
tinental Airlines.  The  more  money  the 
PBGC  can  obtain  for  Easterns  pension 
debt,  the  less  money  that  will  have  to 
be  obtained  through  raising  the  PBGC 
premiums  paid  by  other  plan  sponsors. 
PBGC  premiums  have  already  risen  700 
percent  over  the  last  10  years. 

Last  October,  the  Senate  unani- 
mously passed  this  bill.  However,  the 
House  was  unable  to  complete  action 
due  to  it  being  late  in  the  session.  This 
year,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
quickly  in  passing  the  legislation  so 
that  we  can  be  sure  the  agreement  re- 
mains intact.  This  will  bolster  the  re- 
tirement security  of  60,000  Eastern  Air- 
lines pensioners  as  well  as  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  defined  benefit  plan 
pension  system  that  over  40  million 
Americans  depend  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  400 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TffLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  Lease  Settle- 
ments Act  of  1993". 

SEC  2.  TREATMENT  OF  SETTLEMENT  LEASES 
WITH  THE  PENSION  BENEFrr  GUAR- 
ANTY CORPORATION. 

Section  4062  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  TREATMENT  OF  LEASES.— In  the  case  of 
any  settlement  for  liability  under  title  IV  of 
this  Act  entered  into  by  the  corporation  and 
one  or  more  other  parties,  if— 

"(1)  such  settlement  was  entered  into  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Pen- 


sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  Lease 
Settlements  Act  of  1993. 

"(2)  one  party  to  such  settlement  was  a 
debtor  under  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
and 

"(3)  the  corporation  is  a  party-in-interest 
to  an  agreement  being  entered  into  as  part  of 
such  settlement,  which  agreement  provided 
that  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  lease, 
then,  for  purposes  of  such  title  U,  such 
agreement  shall  be  treated  as  a  lease  for  pur- 
poses of  section  lUO  of  such  title  ll.".» 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  Senator  Jeffords  in 
the  introduction  of  legislation  that 
will  reinforce  a  recent  settlement  made 
by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration [PBGC]  and  Continental  Air- 
lines. 

As  my  colleagues  might  remember, 
the  Senate  unanimously  passed  iden- 
tical legislation  last  year,  S.  3367. 
Though  similar  language  had  also  been 
considered  by  the  House,  cir- 
cumstances beyond  our  control  kept 
the  bill  from  passing  during  the  last 
days  of  the  102d  Congress. 

Continental,  which  has  only  recently 
begun  emerging  from  bankruptcy  court 
protection,  has  experienced  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  PBGC,  difficulties 
stemming  from  ambiguities  in  current 
law.  One  of  the  largest  claims  against 
Continental  was  filed  by  the  PBGC. 
Continental,  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
trolled group  of  companies  which  in- 
cluded Eastern  Airlines,  was  being  held 
responsible  for  the  pension  shortfall 
the  PBGC  assumed  when  Eastern  ter- 
minated its  pension  plans. 

Because  Continental  could  not  make 
a  large  up-front  cash  payment,  the 
PBGC  insisted  on  receiving  assurances 
that  it  would  receive  substantial  future 
payments.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  Continental  agreed  to 
transfer  its  ownership  interest  in  15  jet 
aircraft  to  the  PBGC  and  lease  them 
back.  In  addition.  Continental  agreed 
to  guarantee  the  amount  that  PBGC 
would  receive  upon  the  future  disposi- 
tion of  the  planes.  Because  the  equity 
interest  in  the  planes  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  PBGC,  the  agreement  re- 
quires Continental  to  restructure  the 
arrangements  it  now  has  with  the 
plane's  existing  debt  holders. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Jef- 
fords and  I  are  introducing  would  clar- 
ify the  fact  that  this  arrangement 
should  be  considered  as  a  lease  in  the 
event  of  a  future  bankruptcy  filing. 
Unless  the  arrangement  is  treated  as  a 
lease,  the  important  protections  would 
be  lost  and  the  PBGC  and  the  existing 
debt  holders  could  lose  rental  pay- 
ments and  the  ability  to  foreclose  on 
the  planes  should  Continental  seek 
bankruptcy  protection  in  the  future.* 


By  Mr.  CAMPBELL: 
S.  401.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  delay  the  effective 
date  for  penalties  for  States  that  do 
not  have  in  effect  safety  belt  and  mo- 
torcycle helmet  safety  programs,  and 


for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

.MOTORCYCLE  SAFETY  PROGRAM  ACT  OF  19S0 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
protect  the  States  from  unfair  pen- 
alties included  in  the  Intermodal  Sur- 
face Transportation  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991,  ISTEA.  Senators  who  have  been 
following  this  issue  will  know  that  our 
colleague.  Senator  Durenberger,  re- 
cently introduced  legislation  to  repeal 
the  penalty  section  of  ISTEA.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  am  ex- 
tremely supportive  of  his  efforts.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  should  be 
viewed  as  a  companion  bill— not  as  an 
alternative  to  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion of  repeal,  but  rather  as  a  fallback 
position  should  repeal  be  unattainable. 
As  my  colleagues  may  know,  ISTEA 
included  provisions  requiring  States  to 
have  mandated  safety  belt  and  motor- 
cycle helmet  laws.  While  I  understand 
and  sympathize  with  the  motivation  of 
those  supporting  these  mandates,  I  be- 
lieve their  efforts  are  misguided. 

Under  ISTEA,  Public  Law  102-240, 
each  State  is  required  to  have  both 
seat  belt  and  motorcycle  helmet  laws 
in  effect  before  October  1,  1993.  If  a 
State  does  not  have  both  in  effect  by 
this  deadline  the  State  will  be  re- 
quired, beginning  October  1,  1994,  to 
shift  1.5  percent  of  its  Federal  high- 
ways funds  in  three  programs,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  System  [NHS],  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Program  [STP]. 
and  the  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air 
Quality  Improvement  Program 

[CMAQ],  to  section  402  safety  pro- 
grams. If  by  September  30,  1994,  a  State 
has  not  enacted  both  seat  belt  and  hel- 
met laws  the  State  will  be  required  to 
shift  3  percent  of  its  Federal  highway 
funds  in  the  NHS,  the  STP  and  the 
CMAQ  to  safety  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  postpone  the  deadline 
from  October  1,  1993,  to  October  1.  1995. 
While  my  fellow  Senators  might  dis- 
agree with  me  on  the  merits  of  man- 
dating helmet  use,  they  must  agree 
that  we  ought  to  let  States  have  ample 
opportunity  to  debate  this  issue.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  deaxlline  quickly 
approaching,  individual  States  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  ramifications  of  this  issue. 

In  closing,  I  would  urge  my  fellow 
Senators  to  carefully  consider  this  leg- 
islation and  to  discuss  the  issue  with 
motorcycle  riders  in  their  States.  I 
think  that  if  my  colleagues  review  the 
facts,  they  will  find  that  mandating 
helmet  use  makes  little  practical 
sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.  401 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  USE  OF  SAFETY  BELTS  AND  MOTOR- 
CYCLE HELMETS. 

Section  153<h)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading  of  para«rraph  (1).  by 
striking  "igM"  and  inserting  "laX': 

(2)  by  striking  "laQS"  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  ■'\9ffl":  and 

(3)  by  striking  •■1994"  each  place  it  appears 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting 
••1996".» 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  increase  the  domestic 
service  wage  exclusion,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

OCCASIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  EQUrFY 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  S.  402,  the  oc- 
casional employment  equity  bill.  The 
cloud  over  the  nomination  of  Zoe  Baird 
to  the  Office  of  Attorney  General  has 
left  in  its  wake  at  least  one  silver  lin- 
ing. It  has  focused  Americas  attention 
on  an  Issue  of  vital  concern  to  anyone 
who  hires  what  is  considered  to  be  a 
"household  employee." 

The  category  of  household  employees 
includes,  among  others,  babysitters, 
nannies,  housekeepers,  and  the  kids 
who  shovel  your  sidewalk  and  mow 
your  lawn. 

The  question  that  is  raised  here  is 
the  following:  At  what  pay  level  is  it 
right  to  require  the  individuals  em- 
ploying these  workers  to  file  for  with- 
holding of  Social  Security? 

Under  current  law.  an  employer  must 
withhold  Social  Security  for  a  house- 
hold employee  who  earns  more  than  $50 
per  quarter.  This  threshold  was  estab- 
lished in  1954 — and  not  once  has  it  even 
been  adjusted  for  inflation.  The  $50  is 
ridiculously  out  of  date.  Anyone  who 
has  a  lawn  to  be  mowed  or  a  walk  to  be 
shoveled  in  snowy  weather  knows  that 
the  neighborhood  entrepreneurs  would 
scoff  at  such  wages. 

As  we  all  know.  $50  went  a  lot  further 
in  1954  than  it  does  today.  In  1954  a 
babysitter  making  20  cents  an  hour 
would  eara  $1  per  night  for  a  long  night 
of  work.  A  total  payment  of  $50  would 
allow  the  employer  to  go  out  50  nights 
per  quarter— or  200  times  per  year — 
without  having  to  worry  about  filing 
withholding  forms. 

How  far  will  that  same  $50  go  today? 
Where  I  come  from,  not  more  than  two 
or  three  nights'  worth  of  babysitting. 

So  the  wage  paid  to  babysitters  has 
kept  up  with  the  increasing  cost  of  liv- 
ing—but the  laws  affecting  their  em- 
ployers have  failed  to  reflect  these 
changes.  The  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice estimates  that  $50  in  1954  is  worth 
about  $250  in  1993  dollars— and  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  will  bring  our  tax  law 
in  line  with  this  fact. 


The  bill  would  increase  the  threshold 
for  withholding  to  $250  per  quarter  and, 
to  prevent  this  problem  from  recurring, 
it  would  provide  for  automatic  infla- 
tion adjustments  in  the  future. 

At  the  new  threshold  of  $250  per  quar- 
ter, an  employer  would  be  able  to  use  a 
single  babysitter  at  $3  per  hour  for  6 
hours  per  week — every  week — without 
having  to  withhold  Social  Security. 
Any  number  of  different  babysitters 
could  be  employed  to  increase  the  aver- 
age number  of  hours  on  the  whole.  For 
example,  if  parents  knew  of  three  baby- 
sitters who  were  available,  they  could 
all  work  an  average  of  6  hours  per  week 
every  week  without  bumping  up 
against  the  ceiling. 

This  bill  will  help  reduce  the  report- 
ing burden  on  ordinary  Americans — 
whether  it's  a  parent  who  hires  an  oc- 
casional babysitter,  or  a  senior  citizen 
who  needs  some  help  in  shoveling  the 
sidewalk  or  running  errands.  I  think  it 
is  unconscionable  to  ask  the  employers 
of  these  occasional  household  workers 
to  contend  with  the  inconvenience  of 
Federal  paperwork  for  such  a  relatively 
insigrnificant  amount  of  money. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  note  carefully 
that  this  modified  provision  will  not 
encompass  full-time  nannies  or  full- 
time  housekeepers.  Those  who  work  in 
a  full-time  capacity  deserve  to  have 
their  long-term  income  security  pro- 
vided for  by  having  their  employer 
withhold  Social  Security. 

Independent  contractors — such  as 
professional  housecleaning  services  and 
professional  lawn  services — do  not  cur- 
rently fall  under  these  requirements, 
and  my  bill  does  not  affect  their  ex- 
emption. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
my  effort  to  implement  this  change  for 
the  sake  of  the  numerous  people  who 
have  voiced  their  concern  over  this  in- 
equitable situation.  There  is  currently 
very  little  compliance  with  this  rule, 
and  this  bill  would  offer  substantial 
clarification  in  an  area  that  des- 
perately needs  it. 

In  fact.  I  believe  that  this  bill  will  re- 
sult in  greater  compliance  and  will  in- 
crease revenue  rather  than  lower  it. 
Many  people  were  unaware  of  this  re- 
quirement prior  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral nominations,  and  creating  a 
threshold  which  is  reasonable  by  cur- 
rent standards,  and  fair  to  those  who 
need  occasional  help  in  their  daily 
lives,  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  in- 
creased awareness,  understanding  and 
compliance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  402 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrfLE.  ETC. 

(a)  Short  Tttle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Occasional  Employment  Ekiulty  Act". 


SEC.  S.  INCREASE  IN  DOMESTIC  SERVICE  WAGE 
EXCLUSION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  209(a)(6)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  409(aM6)(B))  is 
amended  by  striking  "J50"  and  inserting 
••$250  for  1993  (or.  in  the  case  of  any  succeed- 
ing calendar  year,  the  dollar  amount  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year  increased  by  the  ap- 
plicable adjustment  determined  under  sec- 
tion 202(f)(8)(B)  for  such  succeeding  calendar 
year)". 

(b)  CONFORMINO        A.MENDMENT.— Section 

3121(a)(7KB)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  is  amended  by  striking  •'$50"  and  insert- 
ing ''$250  for  1993  (or.  in  the  case  of  any  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year,  the  dollar  amount  for 
the  preceding  calendar  year  Increased  by  the 
applicable  adjustment  determined  under  sec- 
tion 202(0(8X8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  such  succeeding  calendar  year)". 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  service 
performed  in  calendar  quarters  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  tax 
credit  for  fuels  produced  from  offshore 
deep-water  projects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

DOMESTIC  ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Frontier  Off- 
shore Production  and  Economic  En- 
hancement Act.  The  bill  would  provide 
a  $5  a  barrel  credit  for  oil  produced 
from  deep  water  production — defined  as 
400  meters  or  more.  This  legislation  is 
vitally  needed  to  reduce  our  reliance 
on  foreign  oil.  reduce  the  trade  deficit, 
maintain  a  vital  infrastructure,  create 
jobs,  and  minimize  the  risk  of  oil 
spills. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  continues 
to  import  an  ever-Increasing  share  of 
oil  and  petroleum  products  from 
abroad.  In  1990,  we  spent  $65  billion  on 
oil  imports,  which  amounted  to  64  per- 
cent of  our  total  trade  deficit. 

We  also  spent  billions  and  rislsed  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  young  Americans 
defending  our  interest  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  A  large  part  of  that  interest  is 
the  oil  and  gas  that  lies  below  the 
desert  sands. 

The  domestic  energy  industry  contin- 
ues to  decline.  Thousands  of  oil  indus- 
try workers  have  been  laid  off  and  it 
looks  like  many  more  may  become  un- 
employed in  the  near  future.  Over 
400,000  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  in  the  last  10  years; 
by  some  estimates.  40,000  to  50,000  may 
have  been  lost  in  1992  alone. 

Our  national  security  depends  on  ac- 
cess to  dependable  domestic  energy  re- 
serves. Unfortunately,  our  domestic  oil 
and  gas  industry  cannot  turn  on  a 
dime.  There  is  no  magic  spigot  that 
can  be  turned  on  when  the  need  for  se- 
cure domestic  oil  reserves  becomes 
acute.  The  expertise  needed  to  develop 
oil  and  gas  is  highly  skilled  and 
trained,  particularly  now  that  the  re- 
maining domestic  reserves  are  increas- 
ingly more  difficult  to  recover. 

Unless  we  take  steps  today  to  help 
preserve   a   viable   domestic   industry. 


the  next  energy  crisis  may  be  chronic 
and  very  damaging  to  our  economy. 
Unless  we  act  to  preserve  a  core  of  tal- 
ent and  capital  in  the  United  States, 
the  domestic  industry  may  not  be  able 
to  deploy  the  necessary  capital  invest- 
ment and  trained  labor  necessary  to 
quickly  add  large  increments  to  our 
overall  domestic  supply  of  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products. 

Finally,  the  most  recent  data  ob- 
tained from  the  minerals  management 
survey  shows  that  only  2  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  spills  are  the  result  from 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  [OCS]  develop- 
ment. In  contrast.  45  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  spills  come  from  transpor- 
tation related,  or  tanker  spills.  The 
more  we  import,  the  higher  risk  there 
is  of  large  oil  spills. 

An  important  part  of  our  strategy  to 
assure  the  availability  of  domestic  sup- 
ply is  the  development  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  [OCS].  in  particular 
areas  in  the  deep  water,  well  over  1,200 
feet.  The  OCS  contains  almost  one 
quarter  of  all  estimated  remaining  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  reserves;  much  of 
the  reserves  are  in  deep  water.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
estimates,  there  are  11  billion  barrels 
of  oil  equivalent  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
in  waters  of  a  depth  of  200  meters  or 
more.  The  costs  of  finding  and  produc- 
ing oil  and  gas  in  deep  water  areas  is 
astronomical;  for  example,  a  state-of- 
the-art  rig  in  deep  water,  over  3,000  feet 
can  cost  more  than  $1  billion,  as  op- 
posed to  $300  million  for  a  conventional 
fixed  leg  platform  In  800  feet  of  water. 
Based  on  similar  large-scale  projects, 
the  development  of  the  deep  water  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  create  tens  of 
thousands  of  jobs  in  the  oil  industry 
and  a  multiple  of  that  in  the  general 
economy.  The  investment  required  to 
find,  develop,  and  produce  5-10  billion 
barrels  of  oil  could  range  from  $5(>-$100 
billion.  Since  various  studies  have  esti- 
mated that  every  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  investment  could  create  20,000  jobs; 
a  large  scale  effort  could  ultimately 
create  up  to  one  million  jobs. 

Under  current  economic  conditions, 
most  oil  and  gas  potential  in  the  deep- 
water  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  not  attract 
investment,  due  to  the  high  cost  of 
finding  and  producing  hydrocarbons  in 
a  hostile  deep-water  environment. 
Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  provide  a  $5-per-barrel  credit  for 
production  of  qualified  fuels,  defined  as 
domestic  crude  and  natural  gas  pro- 
duced from  property  located  under  at 
least  400  meters  of  water.  Unlike  the 
general  business  credit,  the  deep-water 
credit  cannot  be  carried  back  3  years. 
Unused  credits  can  be  carried  forward 
for  15  years.  Unused  credits  can  be  car- 
ried forward  for  15  years.  The  credit 
could  be  used  to  offset  the  corporate  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  since  many 
companies  in  the  oil  production  and 
services  industries  are  subject  to  the 
minimum  tax. 


Mr.  President,  I  must  emphasize  that 
I  have  designed  the  credit  to  minimize 
revenue  loss  to  the  Government.  Since 
there  is  typically  5  to  8  years  between 
discovery  and  production  of  oil  and  gas 
in  commercial  quantities,  there  will 
not  be  a  negative  near-term  impact  on 
tax  revenues.  In  fact,  in  the  first  few 
years,  the  deep  water  credit  could  raise 
revenue.  During  this  interim  time  i)e- 
riod,  significant  investments  will  be 
made  to  assure  that  the  oil  and  gas  will 
be  brought  to  market.  Suppliers,  con- 
tractors, and  employees  will  pay  taxes 
on  the  additional  income  generated  by 
these  development  activities.  Their  in- 
creased spending  will  increase  the 
earnings  and  stimulate  employment  in 
many  industries  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and 
Ms.  MiKULSKi): 
S.  404.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  ad- 
ministrative review  of  employment  dis- 
crimination claims  made  by  Federal 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  FAIRNESS  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  is  de- 
sigmed  to  drastically  overhaul  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities  com- 
plaint system.  If  ever  a  system  cries 
out  for  change,  the  present  EEO  sys- 
tem does. 

Joining  me  in  this  effort  are  Sen- 
ators Stevens,  Mikulski,  Simon, 
DeConcini,  Wofford.  Akaka, 

feingold,  Conrad,  McCain,  Moseley- 
Braun,  Lieberman,  and  Levin.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  listed 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

Although  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  progress  in  the  area  of  equal 
employment  opportunity,  more  should 
be  done  and  it  is  important  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  the 
lead  in  shattering  the  glass  ceiling. 

Providing  for  equality  of  opportunity 
simply  makes  good  business  sense. 
When  we  restrict  opportunity,  either  in 
government  or  industry,  we  hurt  our- 
selves and  diminish  our  economic  po- 
tential. 

At  our  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  the  glass  ceiling  in 
the  Federal  agencies,  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  the  EEO  complaint  process  it- 
self is  a  barrier  to  the  advancement  of 
women  and  minorities.  The  EEO  com- 
plaint process  is  designed  to  ferret  out 
illegal  barriers  to  employment  and  pro- 
motion. Therefore,  if  the  complaint 
process  is  flawed,  the  barriers  can  be- 
come permanent  roadblocks  to  career 
advancement. 

As  chairman  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs  Committee,   I   ordered   the   first 


Govemmentwide  study  of  why  women 
ancj  minorities  in  the  Federal 
workforce  can't  seem  to  rise  above  the 
so-called  glass  ceiling  that  keeps  them 
out  of  top  Government  jobs. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
the  committee  held  hearings  on  the 
EEO  complaint  system.  We  heard  com- 
pelling testimony  from  several  wit- 
nesses who  shared  their  first-hand  ac- 
counts of  the  flaws  in  the  EEO  system. 
The  committee  heard  from  Donald 
Rochon,  a  former  FBI  agent,  who  gave 
an  eloquent  account  of  the  4M2  years  he 
spent  trying  to  get  the  system  to  re- 
spond to  his  request  for  relief  from  the 
racist  situation  confronting  him  in  the 
FBI.  To  say  the  system  failed  him 
would  be  a  gross  understatement.  In 
fact,  the  person  charged  with  deciding 
his  fate  was  also  named  in  his  com- 
plaint. So,  he  was  in  effect  required  to 
ask  for  relief  from  the  very  people  who 
were  implicated  in  the  complaint.  The 
FBI  in  investigating  itself,  held  itself 
blameless.  That  is  the  outcome  of  most 
of  the  cases  not  only  in  the  FBI,  but  in 
many  other  Federal  agencies. 

Virginia  Delgado  testified  that  she 
ran  into  much  the  same  problem.  She 
was  an  EEO  counselor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  and  the  system 
again  failed  when  she  tried  to  seek 
some  sort  of  redress  from  the  environ- 
ment that  she  considered  to  be  hostile 
and  sexist.  Five  years  after  she  filed 
the  suit,  the  U.S.  District  Court  agreed 
with  her.  However,  in  retaliation  for 
her  complaint  she  was  fired.  Her  super- 
visor was  found  by  a  Federal  district 
judge  to  have  illegally  created  a  hos- 
tile environment,  but  the  Navy  later 
promoted  him  and  he  became  one  of 
their  top  experts  on  sexual  harassment. 
The  level  of  retaliation  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Delgado  is  an  example 
of  what  Federal  employees  may  face 
who  file  EEO  complaints. 

In  a  program  aired  in  January  of  this 
year  by  CBS's  "Sixty  Minutes."  several 
female  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  [ATF]  spoke  out 
on  sexual  harassment  and  the  resulting 
retaliation  they  suffered  because  they 
filed  a  complaint.  According  to  many 
of  the  employees  interviewed  by  my 
staff,  the  retaliation  was  often  worse 
than  the  original  complaint. 

Ms.  Penny  Patterson,  an  ATF  inspec- 
tor, who  testified  at  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee's  hearings  in  Octo- 
ber 1991  described  the  same  kind  of 
"good  ole  boy"  network  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reporter  Lynne  Duke  de- 
scribed in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  27, 
1993. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  move  us 
toward  a  system  that  will  be  fair  and 
responsive  to  the  individual  employee, 
instead  of  favoring  the  agency,  which 
is  now  the  case.  Federal  agencies  are 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  rules 
because  they  make  up  the  rules.  Ac- 
cording   to    one    Federal    enforcement 
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agent,  "common  criminals  are  entitled 
to  more  due  process  than  a  Federal  em- 
ployee who  files  a  complaint.  " 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  present  EEO  system. 

The  Federal  Employee  Fairness  Act 
will  provide  the  statutory  base  for  re- 
vising procedures  that  govern  the  proc- 
ess of  EEO  claims,  a  process  which  has 
not  been  revised  since  1972. 

First  of  all  this  legislation  would 
take  agencies  out  of  the  business  of 
judging  themselves.  It  would  transfer 
the  authority  for  determining  the  mer- 
its of  EEO  claims  from  the  agencies 
against  which  the  claims  have  been 
filed  to  the  EEOC,  an  independent 
agency  with  expertise  in  investigating 
and  evaluating  employment  discrimi- 
nation claims. 

Mr.  President,  the  staff  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  has  re- 
ceived many  items  of  mail  detailing 
case  after  case  of  agencies  conducting 
their  own  investigations  with  predict- 
able results  99  percent  of  the  time;  the 
agency  finds  itself  not  guilty. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  elimi- 
nate duplication  in  the  processing  of 
EEO  claims.  The  bill  would  eliminate 
the  duplication  that  currently  occurs 
when  more  than  120  different  agencies 
each  investigate  claims  and  attempt  to 
keep  their  EEO  staff  trained  in  the  lat- 
est legal  developments  by  transferring 
to  the  EEOC  the  authority  for  ensuring 
that  claims  are  properly  investigated 
and  adjudicated.  The  agencies  would 
still  retain  critical  responsibilities  for 
counseling  complainants,  attempting 
to  resolve  the  claims  and  gathering  rel- 
evant records.  But.  the  bill  would 
greatly  increase  the  accountability  for 
managing  the  processing  of  EEO  claims 
by  placing  principal  responsibility  in 
one  agency,  not  many  agencies. 

In  fact  in  a  report  issued  by  the  GAO 
entitled  'Agencies  Estimated  Costs  for 
Counseling  and  Processing  Discrimina- 
tion Complaints '  we  would  actually 
save  money  by  consolidating  the  com- 
plaint process  in  a  single  agency.  In 
fact,  the  CBO  estimates  that  savings 
could  be  as  much  as  $25  million  yearly, 
once  provisions  of  the  legislation  are 
fully  operational. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  impose  strict  time  limitations 
on  the  complainants,  on  the  Federal 
agencies  against  which  claims  have 
been  filed  and  the  EEOC  which  would 
adjudicate  the  claims. 

The  EEOC  made  a  long-awaited 
change  in  its  regulation  when  section 
1613  went  into  effect  in  October  1992. 
Our  legislation  will  statutorily  reduce 
the  excessive  delays  currently  con- 
fronting the  parties  to  Federal  sector 
EEO  claims.  The  average  time  to  fully 
adjudicate  EEO  claims  in  the  Federal 
sector  was  338  days  in  fiscal  year  1990 
rather  than  the  recommended  180  days, 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  figures 
are  available.  Some  agencies  process 
the  claims  much  more  slowly,  such  as 


the  Department  of  Justice  which  aver- 
aged 841  days,  over  2  years  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  which  averaged  1,134 
days. 

Under  existing  law,  the  complainant 
must  file  his  or  her  EEO  claim  within 
30  days.  Often,  this  stringent  time 
limit  does  not  allow  the  Federal  em- 
ployee to  determine  if  a  claim  should 
be  filed.  The  Federal  Employee  Fair- 
ness Act  would  extend  the  time  within 
which  EEO  claims  can  be  filed  from  30 
days,  at  present,  to  180  days  which  is 
currently  available  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, affording  Federal  employees  time 
to  think  before  they  act. 

The  bill  would  provide  Federal  em- 
ployees who  eventually  prevail  in  the 
system  with  interest  on  their  awards  of 
back  pay  to  compensate  for  delay,  just 
as  employees  in  the  private  sector  have 
recovered  for  years. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
ensures  that  hearings  will  be  based  on 
a  complete  and  fair  record.  The  bill 
would  provide  the  parties  with  the 
right  to  conduct  limited  discovery  of 
each  other's  position  and  authorize  the 
administrative  judges  to  ensure  that 
the  record  is  complete.  Hearings  would 
be  based  largely  on  a  record  compiled 
by  the  parties,  with  assistance  from 
the  judges  where  a  party  needs  assist- 
ance and  not,  as  is  the  current  prac- 
tice, on  a  record  largely  prepared  from 
investigations  that  the  agencies  con- 
duct of  themselves. 

The  legislation  further  provides  these 
same  procedural  improvements  to  vic- 
tims of  age  discrimination.  The  bill 
would  amend  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  to  adopt  the  same 
procedural  improvements  that  would 
be  made  to  title  VII.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  allow  employees  to  file  with- 
in the  same  2-year  period  that  is  avail- 
able to  employees  in  the  private  sector. 
And  finally,  it  simplifies  and  stream- 
lines the  processing  of  mixed  cases 
where  civil  service  and  employment 
discrimination  claims  are  mixed  to- 
gether, rather  than  the  current  system 
that  requires  separate  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Comptroller 
General,  Charles  Bowsher,  testified  be- 
fore the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  January  8,  1993,  concerning  the 
GAO  transition  series  and  critical  is- 
sues facing  the  Federal  Government. 
He  told  us  that  investment  in  human 
resources  for  Government  operations  is 
one  of  those  critical  issues.  And  GAO 
found  that  "the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress need  to  emphasize  to  agency 
heads  that  they  must  have  programs  in 
place  and  hold  their  senior  managers 
accountable  for  achieving  a  representa- 
tive work  force,  particularly  at  higher 
grade  levels." 

According  to  census  figures  and  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Workforce  2000 
report,  our  Federal  work  force  will  be 
different  in  7  years.  It  will  be  more  di- 
verse; it  will  contain  more  women;  it 
will  contain  more  minorities;   and  it 


will  require  more  technological  exper- 
tise. We  must  ensure  that  the  work 
force  is  well-trained  and  efficient.  And 
we  must  ensure  that  Federal  employees 
are  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
will  be  treated  fairly  in  the  workplace, 
and  that  talent  and  performance  will 
be  rewarded. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Employee 
Fairness  Act  will  help  to  remove  the 
obstacles  now  experienced  in  the  cur- 
rent EEO  complaint  process  and  re- 
store employee  confidence  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

That  is  the  very  least  we  must  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  legislation  and  the  Washington 
Post  article  of  Lynn  Duke  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  after  my  re- 
marks. 

Additionally,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Senator 
Barbara  Mikulski  of  Maryland  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  404 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployee Fairness  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE DETERMINATION  OF  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEE  DISCRIMINATION 
CLAIMS. 

(a)  Definitions. —Section  701  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (f)  by  striking  "The  term" 
and  inserting  "Except  when  it  appears  as 
part  of  the  term  'Federal  employee',  the 
term";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(o)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

"(p)  The  term  'entity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment' means  an  entity  to  which  section 
717(a)  applies,  except  that  such  term  does  not 
include  the  Library  of  Congress. 

"(q)  The  term  'Federal  employee'  means  an 
individual  employed  by,  or  who  applies  for 
employment  with,  an  entity  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(r)  The  term  'Federal  employment'  means 
employment  by  an  entity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(s)  The  terms  'govemment'.  'government 
agency',  and  'political  subdivision'  do  not  in- 
clude an  entity  of  the  Federal  Government.". 

(b)  EEOC  DETERMINATION  OF  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYMENT Discrimination  Claims.— Section 
717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-16)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  as  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C),  respectively; 

(B)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  as  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B).  respectively; 

(C)  by  designating  the  first  through  fifth 
sentences  as  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (4),  (5),  and 
(6),  respectively,  and  indenting  accordingly; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (2)  (as  designated  by  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  paragraph>— 
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(i)  in  subparagraph  (B)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph)  by  strik- 
ing "and"  at  the  end; 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (C)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph)  by  strik- 
ing the  period  and  inserting  '•;  and";  and 

(ill)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following: 

"(D)  require  each  entity  of  the  Federal 
Governments 

"(i)(I)  to  make  counseling  available  to  a 
Federal  employee  who  chooses  to  notify  such 
entity  that  the  employee  believes  such  en- 
tity has  discriminated  against  the  employee 
in  violation  of  subsection  (a),  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  resolve  the  matters  with  respect 
to  which  such  discrimination  is  alleged: 

"(U)  to  assist  such  employee  in  identifying 
the  respondent  required  by  subsection  (c)(1) 
to  be  named  In  a  complaint  alleging  such 
violation; 

"(III)  to  inform  such  employee  individually 
of  the  procedures  and  deadlines  that  apply 
under  this  section  to  a  claim  alleging  such 
discrimination;  and 

"(IV)  to  make  such  counseling  available 
throughout  the  administrative  process; 

"(ii)  to  establish  a  voluntary  alternative 
dispute  resolution  process,  as  described  in 
subsection  (e)(1),  to  resolve  complaints; 

"(iii)  not  to  discourage  Federal  employees 
from  filing  complaints  on  any  matter  relat- 
ing to  discrimination  in  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(iv)  not  to  require  Federal  employees  to 
participate  in  such  counseling  or  dispute  res- 
olution process.";  and 

(E)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  (as  des- 
ignated by  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph) the  following: 

"(3)  The  decision  of  a  Federal  employee  to 
forgo  such  counseling  or  dispute  resolution 
process  shall  not  affect  the  rights  of  such 
■mployee  under  this  title."; 
1 2)  by  striking  subsection  (c); 
(3)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  by  striking  "(k)"  and  inserting  "(j)"; 

(B)  by  striking  "brought  hereunder"  and 
inserting  "commenced  under  this  section"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  '•,  and  the  same"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  a  period  and  the 
following:  '-The  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  other  entity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  which  discrimination  in  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred shall  be  the  defendant  in  a  civil  ac- 
tion alleging  such  violation.  In  any  action  or 
proceeding  under  this  section,  the  court,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party  (other  than  an  entity  of  the 
Federal  Government)  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  (Including  expert  fees  and  other  litiga- 
tion expenses),  costs,  and  the  same  interest 
to  compensate  for  delay  In  payment  as  a 
court  has  authority  to  award  under  section 
706(k)."; 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
as  subsections  (m)  and  (n).  respectively; 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  a  complaint  filed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  Federal  employee  or  a  class  of  Federal 
employees  and  alleging  a  claim  of  discrimi- 
nation arising  under  subsection  (a)  or  para- 
graph (4)  shall— 

"(1)  name  as  the  respondent  the  head  of  the 
department,  agency,  or  other  entity  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  which  such  discrimi- 
nation is  alleged  to  have  occurred  (referred 
to  in  this  section  as  the  'respondent');  and 

"(ii)  be  filed  with  the  respondent,  or  with 
the  Commission,  not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  alleged  discrimination  occurs. 
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"(B)  A  complaint  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  considered  to  be  filed  in 
compliance  with  subparagraph  (A),  if  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination occurs,  the  complaint  is  filed— 

"(i>  with  such  department,  agency,  or  en- 
tity; or 

"(ii)  if  the  complaint  does  not  arise  out  of 
a  dispute  with  an  agency  within  the  intel- 
ligence community,  as  defined  by  Executive 
order,  with  any  other  entity  of  the  Federal 
Government,  regardless  of  the  respondent 
named. 

"(2)  If  the  complaint  is  filed  with  an  entity 
of  the  Federal  Government  other  than  the 
department,  agency,  or  entity  in  which  such 
discrimination  is  alleged  to  have  occurred— 
"(A)  the  entity  (other  than  the  Commis- 
sion) with  whom  the  complaint  is  filed  shall 
transmit  the  complaint  to  the  Commission, 
not  later  than  15  days  after  receiving  the 
complaint;  and 

"(B)  the  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  complaint,  not  later  than  10  days  after 
receiving  the  complaint,  to  the  respondent. 

"(3)(A)  Not  later  than  3  days  after  the  re- 
spondent receives  the  complaint  from  a 
source  other  than  the  Commission,  the  re- 
spondent shall  notify  the  Commission  that 
the  respondent  has  received  the  complaint 
and  shall  inform  the  Commission  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Federal  employee  aggrieved  by 
the  discrimination  alleged  in  the  complaint. 
"(B)  Not  later  than  10  days  after  the  re- 
spondent or  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  receives  the  complaint  from  a  source 
other  than  the  Commission,  the  respondent 
or  the  Board  shall  transmit  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  copy  of  the  complaint. 

"(4)(A)  No  person  shall,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  a  Federal  employee  or  an  author- 
ized representative  of  Federal  employees  has 
filed,  instituted,  or  caused  to  be  filed  or  in- 
stituted any  proceeding  under  this  section, 
or  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any 
proceeding  resulting  from  the  administra- 
tion or  enforcement  of  this  section— 

"(i)  discharge  the  employee  or  representa- 
tive; 

"(ii)  discriminate  against  the  employee  or 
representative  in  administering  a  perform- 
ance-rating plan  under  chapter  43  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code; 

"(iii)  in  any  other  way  discriminate 
against  the  employee  or  representative;  or 

"(iv)  cause  another  person  to  take  an  ac- 
tion described  in  clause  (i).  (ii).  or  (iii). 

"(B)  Any  Federal  employee  or  representa- 
tive of  Federal  employees  who  believes  that 
the  employee  or  representative  has  been  dis- 
charged or  otherwise  discriminated  against 
by  any  person  in  violation  of  subparagraph 
(A;,  may  file  a  complaint  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1). 

"(d)(1)  Throughout  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  the  respondent  receives  the  com- 
plaint and  ending  on  the  latest  date  by 
which  all  administrative  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings available  under  this  section  have 
been  concluded  with  respect  to  such  claim, 
the  respondent  shall  collect  and  preserve 
documents  and  information  (including  the 
complaint)  that  are  relevant  to  such  claim, 
including  not  less  than  the  documents  and 
information  that  comply  with  rules  issued 
by  the  Commission. 

"(2)  If  the  complaint  alleges  that  a  person 
has— 

"(A)    participated    in    the    discrimination 
that  is  the  basis  for  the  complaint;  or 
"(B)  at  the  time  of  the  discrimination— 
•"(i)  was  a  supervisor  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  discrimination; 
"(ii)  was  aware  of  the  discrimination;  and 


"(Ui)  failed  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to 
curtail  or  mitigate  the  discrimination, 
the  respondent  shall  ensure  that  the  person 
shall  not  be  designated  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1).  or  to  conduct 
any  investigation  related  to  the  complaint. 

"(e)(1)(A)  The  respondent  shall  make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  conciliate  each  claim  al- 
leged in  the  complaint  through  alternative 
dispute  resolution  procedures  during— 
"(i)  the  30-day  period;  or 
"(ii)  with  the  written  consent  of  the  ag- 
grieved Federal  employee,  the  60-day  period, 
beginning  on  the  date  the  respondent  re- 
ceives the  complaint. 

"(B)  Alternative  dispute  resolution  under 
this  paragraph  may  include  a  conciliator  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C).  the  respondent, 
and  the  aggrieved  Federal  employee  in  a 
process  involving  meetings  with  the  parties 
separately  or  jointly  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
solving the  dispute  between  the  parties. 

""(C)  A  conciliator  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission  to  consider  each  complaint 
filed  under  this  section.  The  Commission 
shall  appoint  a  conciliator  after  considering 
any  candidate  who  is  recommended  to  the 
Director  by  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  or  organiza- 
tions composed  primarily  of  individuals  ex- 
perienced in  adjudicating  or  arbitrating  per- 
sonnel matters. 

'"(2)  Before  the  expiration  of  the  applicable 

period  specified  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  with 

respect  to  such  claim,  the  resfwndent  shall— 

•"(A)  enter  into  a  settlement  agreement 

with  such  Federal  employee:  or 

""(B)  give  formal  written  notice  to  such 
Federal  employee  that  such  Federal  em- 
ployee may.  before  the  expiration  of  the  90- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  such  Fed- 
eral employee  receives  such  notice,  either— 
"'(i)  file  with  the  Commission— 
'"(I)  a  written  request  for  a  determination 
of  such  claim  under  subsection  (f)  by  an  ad- 
ministrative judge  of  the  Commission; 

"'(II)  if  such  claim  alleges  an  action  appeal- 
able to  the  Merit  System  Protection  Board, 
a  written  request  electing  that  a  determina- 
tion of  such  claim  be  made  under  the  proce- 
dures specified  in  either  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  section  7702(a)(2)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  or 

"(III)  if  such  claim  alleges  a  grievance  that 
is  subject  to  section  7121  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  but  not  appealable  to  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  a  written  request 
to  raise  such  claim  under  the  administrative 
and  judicial  procedures  provided  in  such  sec- 
tion 7121;  or 

"(ii)  commence  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
de  novo  review  of  such  claim. 

"(3)  Such  Federal  employee  may  file  a 
written  request  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(B)(i).  or  commence  a  civil  action  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(B)(ii),  at  anj'-time— 
"(A)  after  the  expiration  of  the  applicable 
period  specified  in  paragraph  (1)(A);  and 

"(B)  before  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  pe- 
riod specified  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(OdXA)  If  such  Federal  employee  files  a 
written  request  under  subsection 
(e)(2)(B)(i)(I)  and  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (e)(3)  with  the  Commission  for  a  de- 
termination under  this  subsection  of  the 
claim  described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Com- 
mission shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  re- 
quest to  the  respondent  and  shall  appoint  an 
administrative  judge  of  the  Commission  to 
determine  such  claim. 

"(B)  If  such  Federal  employee  files  a  writ- 
ten request  under  subclause  (11)  or  (UI)  of 
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subsection  (eK2MB)(i)  and  in  accordance  with 
section  (e)(3).  the  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit, not  later  than  10  days  after  receipt  of 
such  request,  the  request  to  the  appropriate 
agency  for  determination. 

•'(2)  Immediately  after  receiving  a  copy  of 
a  request  under  subsection  (e)(2)(B)(i).  the 
respondent  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  all  docu- 
ments and  information  collected  by  the  re- 
spondent under  subsection  (d)  with  respect 
to  such  claim — 

■■(A)  to  the  Commission  if  such  request  is 
for  a  determination  under  this  subsection;  or 
"(B)  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  if  such  request  is  for  a  determination 
under  the  procedures  specified  in  section 
7702(aK2)(A)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

••(3KA)(i)  If  the  administrative  judge  deter- 
mines there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  it  is  necessary  to  stay  a  personnel 
action  by  the  respondent  against  the  ag- 
grieved Federal  employee,  the  administra- 
tive judge  may  request  any  member  of  the 
Commission  to  issue  a  stay  against  such  per- 
sonnel action  for  15  calendar  days. 

••(ii)  A  stay  requested  under  clause  (i)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  earlier  of— 
"(I)  the  order  of  such  member:  and 
"(II)  the  fourth  calendar  day  (excluding 
Saturday.  Sunday,  and  any  legal  public  holi- 
day) following  the  date  on  which  such  stay  is 
requested. 

•(B)  The  administrative  judge  may  request 
any  member  of  the  Commission  to  extend, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  calendar  days, 
a  stay  issued  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  The  administrative  judge  may  request 
the  Commission  to  extend  such  stay  for  any 
period  the  Commission  considers  to  be  ap- 
propriate beyond  the  period  in  effect  under 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 

"(D)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
have  authority  to  issue  and  extend  a  stay  for 
the  periods  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B).  respectively.  The  Commission  shall 
have  authority  to  extend  a  stay  in  accord- 
ance with  subparagraph  (C)  for  any  period. 

"(E)  The  respondent  shall  comply  with  a 
stay  in  effect  under  this  paragraph. 

"(4)(A)  The  administrative  judge  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  documents  and  infor- 
mation received  under  paragraph  (2)  comply 
with  subsection  (d)  and  are  complete  and  ac- 
curate. 

"(B)  If  the  administrative  judge  finds  that 
the  respondent  has  failed  to  produce  the  doc- 
uments and  information  necessary  to  comply 
with  such  subsection,  the  administrative 
judge  shall,  in  the  absence  of  good  cause 
shown  by  the  respondent,  impose  any  of  the 
sanctions  specified  in  paragraph  (6)(C)  and 
shall  require  the  respondent— 

"(i)  to  obtain  any  additional  documents 
and  information  necessary  to  comply  with 
such  subsection:  and 

"(ii)  to  correct  any  inaccuracy  in  the  docu- 
ments and  information  so  received. 

"(5)(A)  After  examining  the  documents  and 
Information  received  under  paragraph  (4). 
the  administrative  judge  shall  issue  an  order 
dismissing- 

"(i)  any  frivolous  claim  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint: and 

"(ii)  the  complaint  if  it  fails  to  state  a 
nonfrivolous  claim  for  which  relief  may  be 
granted  under  this  section. 

"(BMi)  If  a  claim  or  the  complaint  is  dis- 
missed under  subparagraph  (A),  the  adminis- 
trative judge  shall  give  formal  written  no- 
tice to  the  aggrieved  Federal  employee  that 
such  Federal  employee  may.  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  such  Federal  employee  receives  such 
notice — 


"(I)  file  with  the  Commission  a  written  re- 
quest for  review  of  such  order;  or 

"(ID  commence  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
de  novo  review  of  such  claim  or  such  com- 
plaint. 

"(ii)  Such  Federal  employee  may  com- 
mence such  civil  action  in  the  90-day  period 
specified  in  clause  (i). 

"(6)(A)(i)  If  the  complaint  is  not  dismissed 
under  paragraph  (5)(A),  the  administrative 
judge  shall  malte  a  determination,  after  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  on  the  merits  of 
each  claim  that  is  not  dismissed  under  such 
paragraph.  The  administrative  judge  shall 
malce  a  determination  on  the  merits  of  any 
other  nonfrivolous  claim  under  this  section, 
and  on  any  action  such  Federal  employee 
may  appeal  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  reasonably  expected  to  arise  from  the 
facts  on  which  the  complaint  is  based. 

"(ii)  In  malting  the  determination  required 
by  clause  (i).  the  administrative  judge 
shall— 

"(I)  decide  whether  the  aggrieved  Federal 
employee  was  the  subject  of  unlawful  inten- 
tional discrimination  in  a  department,  agen- 
cy, or  other  entity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  this  title,  section  102  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990.  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
section  4  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967,  or  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
of  1963; 

"(II)  if  the  employee  was  the  subject  of 
such  discrimination,  contemporaneously 
identify  the  person  who  engaged  in  such  dis- 
crimination: and 

"(III)  notify  the  person  identified  in  sub- 
clause (II)  of  the  complaint  and  the  allega- 
tions raised  in  th^  complaint. 

"(iii)  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  adminis- 
trative judge  shall— 

"(I)  determine  whether  the  administrative 
proceeding  with  respect  to  such  claim  may 
be  maintained  as  a  class  proceeding;  and 

"(II)  if  the  administrative  proceeding  may 
be  so  maintained,  describe  persons  whom  the 
administrative  judge  finds  to  be  members  of 
such  class. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  such  claim,  a  party 
may  conduct  discovery  by  such  means  as 
may  be  available  in  a  civil  action  to  the  ex- 
tent determined  to  be  appropriate  by  the  ad- 
ministrative judge. 

"(C)  If  the  aggrieved  Federal  employee  or 
the  respondent  fails  without  good  cause  to 
respond  fully  and  in  a  timely  fashion  to  a  re- 
quest made  or  approved  by  the  administra- 
tive judge  for  information  or  the  attendance 
of  a  witness,  and  if  such  information  or  such 
witness  is  solely  in  the  control  of  the  party 
who  fails  to  respond,  the  administrative 
judge  may,  in  appropriate  circumstances— 

"(i)  draw  an  adverse  inference  that  the  re- 
quested information,  or  the  testimony  of  the 
requested  witness,  would  have  reflected  unfa- 
vorably on  the  party  who  fails  to  respond; 

"(ii)  consider  the  matters  to  which  such  in- 
formation or  such  testimony  pertains  to  be 
established  in  favor  of  the  opposing  party: 

"(iii)  exclude  other  evidence  offered  by  the 
party  who  fails  to  respond: 

"(iv)  grant  full  or  partial  relief  to  the  ag- 
grieved Federal  employee;  or 

"(V)  talce  such  other  action  as  the  adminis- 
trative judge  considers  to  be  appropriate. 

"(D)  In  a  hearing  on  a  claim,  the  adminis- 
trative judge  shall— 

"(i)  limit  attendance  to  persons  who  have 
a  direct  connection  with  such  claim; 

"(ii)  bring  out  pertinent  facts  and  relevant 
employment  practices  and  policies,  but — 

"(I)  exclude  irrelevant  or  unduly  repeti- 
tious information:  and 


"(II)  not  apply  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence strictly; 

"(iii)  permit  all  parties  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses: 

"(iv)  require  that  testimony  be  given  under 
oath  or  affirmation;  and 

"(V)  permit  the  person  notified  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)(III)  to  appear  at  the  hearing— 

"(I)  in  person:  or 

"(II)  by  or  with  counsel  or  another  duly 
qualified  representative. 

"(E)  At  the  request  of  any  party  or  the  ad- 
ministrative judge,  a  transcript  of  all  or  part 
of  such  hearing  shall  be  provided  in  a  timely 
manner  and  simultaneously  to  the  parties 
and  the  Commission.  The  respondent  shall 
bear  the  cost  of  providing  such  transcript. 

"(F)  The  administrative  judge  shall  have 
authority — 

"(i)  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmation; 

"(ii)  to  regulate  the  course  of  hearings: 

"(iii)  to  rule  on  offers  of  proof  and  receive 
evidence; 

"(iv)  to  issue  subpoenas  to  compel — 

"(I)  the  production  of  documents  or  infor- 
mation by  the  entity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  which  discrimination  is  alleged  to 
have  occurred:  and 

"(II)  the  attendance  of  witnesses  who  are 
Federal  officers  or  employees  of  such  entity; 

"(V)  to  request  the  Commission  to  issue 
subpoenas  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
ments or  information  by  any  other  entity  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  attendance 
of  other  witnesses,  except  that  any  witness 
who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  en- 
tity of  the  Federal  Governments 

"(I)  may  be  compelled  only  to  attend  any 
place — 

"(aa)  less  than  100  miles  from  the  place 
where  such  witness  resides,  is  employed, 
transacts  business  in  person,  or  Is  served:  or 

"(bb)  at  such  other  convenient  place  as  is 
fixed  by  the  administrative  judge:  and 

"(II)  shall  be  paid  fees  and  allowances,  by 
the  party  that  requests  the  subpoena,  to  the 
same  extent  that  fees  and  allowances  are 
paid  to  witnesses  under  chapter  119  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code: 

"(vi)  to  exclude  witnesses  whose  testimony 
would  be  unduly  repetitious: 

"(vii)  to  exclude  any  person  from  a  hearing 
for  contumacious  conduct,  or  for  mis- 
behavior, that  obstructs  such  hearing;  and 

"(viii)  to  grant  any  and  all  relief  of  a  kind 
described  in  subsections  (g)  and  (k)  of  sec- 
tion 706. 

"(G)  The  administrative  judge  and  Com- 
mission shall  have  authority  to  award  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  (including  expert  fees 
and  other  litigation  expenses),  costs,  and  the 
same  interest  to  compensate  for  delay  in 
payment  as  a  court  has  authority  to  award 
under  section  706(k). 

"(H)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  issue  subpoenas  described  in  subparagraph 
(F)(v). 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  failure  to 
obey  a  subpoena  issued  under  subparagraph 
(F),  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  person  to  whom 
the  subpoena  is  addressed  resides  or  is  served 
may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to 
appear  at  any  designated  place  to  testify  or 
to  produce  documentary  or  other  evidence. 

"(7)(A)(i)  The  administrative  judge  shall 
issue  a  written  order  making  the  determina- 
tion required  by  paragraph  (SKA),  and  grant- 
ing or  denying  relief. 

"(ii)  The  order  shall  not  be  reviewable  by 
the  respondent,  and  the  respondent  shall 
have  no  authority  to  modify  or  vacate  the 
order. 

"(iii)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (iv)  or 
subparagraph  (B).  the  administrative  judge 
shall  issue  the  order  not  later  than — 


"(I)  210  days  after  the  complaint  contain- 
ing such  claim  is  filed  on  behalf  of  a  Federal 
employee;  or 

"(II)  270  days  after  the  complaint  contain- 
ing such  claim  is  filed  on  behalf  of  a  class  of 
Federal  employees. 

"(iv)  The  time  periods  described  in  clause 
(i)  shall  not  begin  running  until  30  days  after 
the  administrative  judge  is  assigned  to  the 
case  if  the  administrative  judge  certifies,  in 
writing,  that  such  30-day  period  is  needed  to 
secure  additional  documents  or  information 
from  the  respondent  to  have  a  complete  ad- 
ministrative record. 

"(B)  The  administrative  judge  shall  issue 
such  order  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
applicable  period  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)  if  the  administrative  judge  certifies  in 
writing,  before  the  expiration  of  such  appli- 
cable period — 

"(i)  that  such  30-day  period  is  necessary  to 
make  such  determination:  and 

"(ii)  the  particular  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstances that  prevent  the  administrative 
judge  from  complying  with  the  applicable  pe- 
riod specified  in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  The  administrative  judge  may  apply 
to  the  Commission  to  extend  any  period  ap- 
plicable under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  if 
manifest  injustice  would  occur  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  extension. 

"(D)   If   the   aggrieved   Federal   employee 
shows  that  such  extension  would  prejudice  a 
claim  of.  or  otherwise  harm,  such  Federal 
employee,  the  Commission— 
"(1)  may  not  grant  such  extension;  or 
"(ii)  shall  terminate  such  extension. 
"(E)  In  addition  to  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law.  including  findings  and  con- 
clusions pertaining  specifically  to  the  deci- 
sion  and   identification   described   in   para- 
graph (6)(A)(ii),  such  order  shall  include  for- 
mal written  notice  to  each  party  that  before 
the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  such  party  receives  such  order— 
"(j)  the  aggrieved  Federal  employee  may 
commence  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  de 
novo  review  of  a  claim  with  respect  to  which 
such  order  is  issued;  and 

"(ii)  unless  a  civil  action  is  commenced  in 
such  90-day  period  under  clause  (i)  with  re- 
spect to  such  claim,  any  party  may  file  with 
the  Commission  a  written  request  for  review 
of  the  determination  made,  and  relief  grant- 
ed or  denied,  in  such  order  with  respect  to 
such  claim. 

"(F)  Such  Federal  employee  may  com- 
mence such  civil  action  at  any  time — 

"(i)  after  the  expiration  of  the  applicable 
period  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B); 
and 

"(ii)  before  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  such  Federal  em- 
ployee receives  an  order  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(G)  The  determination  made,  and  relief 
granted,  in  such  order  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular claim  shall  be  enforceable  imme- 
diately, if  such  order  applies  to  more  than 
one  claim  and  if  such  employee  does  not — 

"(i)  commence  a  civil  action  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (E)(i)  with  respect  to  the 
claim:  or 

"(ii)  request  review  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (E)(ii)  with  respect  to  the 
claim. 

"(g)(1)  If  a  party  timely  files  a  written  re- 
quest in  accordance  with  subsection 
(n(5)(B)(i)  or  (f>(7)(E)(ii)  with  the  Commis- 
sion for  review  of  the  determination  made, 
and  relief  granted  or  denied,  with  respect  to 
a  claim  in  such  order,  then  the  Commission 
shall  immediately  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
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request  to  the  other  parties  involved  and  to 
the  administrative  judge  who  issued  such 
order. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  7  days  after  receiving  a 
copy  of  such  request,  the  administrative 
judge  shall  transmit  to  the  Commission  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  such  order 
is  based,  including  all  documents  and  infor- 
mation collected  by  the  respondent  under 
subsection  (d). 

"(3)(A)  After  allowing  the  parties  to  file 
briefs  with  respect  to  such  determination, 
the  Commission  shall  issue  an  order  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  such  claim  affirming,  re- 
versing, or  modifying  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  order  of  the  administrative  judge 
not  later  than — 

"(i)  150  days  after  receiving  such  request; 
or 

"(ii)  30  days  after  such  150-day  period  if  the 
Commission  certifies  in  writing,  before  the 
expiration  of  such  150-day  period— 

"(I)  that  such  30-day  period  is  necessary  to 
review  such  claim:  and 

"(II)  the  particular  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstances that  prevent  the  Commission 
from  complying  with  clause  (i). 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  affirm  the  de- 
termination made,  and  relief  granted  or  de- 
nied, by  the  administrative  judge  with  re- 
spect to  such  claim  if  such  determination 
and  such  relief  are  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  in  the  record  taken  as  a  whole.  The 
findings  of  fact  of  the  administrative  judge 
shall  be  conclusive  unless  the  Commission 
determines  that  they  are  clearly  erroneous. 

"(C)  In  addition  to  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law,  including  findings  and  con- 
clusions pertaining  specifically  to  the  deci- 
sion and  identification  described  in  sub- 
section (f)(6)(A)(ii).  the  Commission  shall  in- 
clude in  the  order  of  the  Commission  formal 
written  notice  to  the  aggrieved  Federal  em- 
ployee that,  before  the  expiration  of  the  90- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  such  Fed- 
eral employee  receives  such  order,  such  Fed- 
eral employee  may  commence  a  civil  action 
in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  de  novo  review  of  a  claim  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  order  is  issued. 

"(D)  Such  Federal  employee  may  com- 
mence such  civil  action  at  any  time — 

"(i)  after  the  expiration  of  the  applicable 
period  specified  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(ii)  before  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  pe- 
riod specified  in  subparagraph  (C). 

"(h)(1)  In  addition  to  the  periods  author- 
ized by  subsections  (0(7)(F)  and  (g)(3)(D).  an 
aggrieved  Federal  employee  may  commence 
a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  de  novo  review  of  a 
claim— 

"(A)  during  the  period  beginning  300  days 
after  the  Federal  employee  timely  requests 
an  administrative  determination  under  sub- 
section (0  with  respect  to  such  claim  and 
ending  on  the  date  the  administrative  judge 
issues  an  order  under  such  subsection  with 
respect  to  such  claim:  and 

"(B)  during  the  period  beginning  180  days 
after  such  Federal  employee  timely  requests 
review  under  subsection  (g)  of  such  deter- 
mination with  respect  to  such  claim  and  end- 
ing on  the  date  the  Commission  issues  an 
order  under  such  subsection  with  respect  to 
such  claim. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  civil  action  is  commenced 
timely  and  otherwise  in  accordance  with  this 
section  to  determine  the  merits  of  a  claim 
arising  under  this  section,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  administrative  judge  or  the  Commission 
(as  the  case  may  be)  to  determine  the  merits 
of  such  claim  shall  terminate. 

"(i)  A  Federal  employee  who  prevails  on  a 
claim  arising  under  this  section,  or  the  Com- 


mission, may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce — 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  a  settlement  agree- 
ment applicable  to  such  claim; 

"(2)  the  provisions  of  an  order  issued  by  an 
administrative  judge  under  subsection 
(f)(7)(A)  applicable  to  such  claim  if— 

"(A)  a  request  is  not  timely  filed  of  such 
claim  under  subsection  (gXl)  for  review  of 
such  claim  by  the  Commission:  and 

"(B)  a  civil  action  is  not  timely  com- 
menced under  subsection  (f)(7)(F)  for  de  novo 
review  of  such  claim;  or 

"(3)  the  provisions  of  an  order  issued  by 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (gM3KA) 
applicable  to  such  claim  if  a  civil  action  is 
not  commenced  timely  under  subsection 
(g)(3)(D)  for  de  novo  review  of  such  claim. 

"(j)  Any  amount  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion (including  fees,  costs,  and  interest 
awarded  under  subsection  (n(6)(G)).  or  under 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
a  violation  of  subsection  (a),  shall  be  paid  by 
the  entity  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
violated  such  subsection  from  any  fUnds 
made  available  to  such  entity  by  appropria- 
tion or  otherwise. 

"(kKl)  An  entity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  which  a  claim  of  discrimina- 
tion or  retaliation  is  alleged  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  grant  the  aggrieved  Federal  em- 
ployee a  reasonable  amount  of  official  time, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Commission,  to  prepare  an  administrative 
complaint  based  on  such  allegation  and  to 
participate  in  administrative  proceedings  re- 
lating to  such  claim. 

"(2)  An  entity  of  the  Federal  Government 
against  which  a  claim  of  discrimination  is 
alleged  in  a  complaint  filed  in  a  civil  action 
under  this  section  shall  grant  the  aggrieved 
Federal  employee  paid  leave  for  time  reason- 
ably expended  to  prepare  for.  and  participate 
in,  such  civil  action.  Such  leave  shall  be 
granted  in  accordance  with  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Commission,  except  that  such 
leave  shall  include  reasonable  time  for — 
"(A)  attendance  at  depositions; 
"(B)  meetings  with  counsel; 
"(C)  other  ordinary  and  legitimate  under- 
takings in  such  civil  action,  that  require  the 
presence  of  such  Federal  employee:  and 
"(D)  attendance  at  such  civil  action. 
"(3)  If  the  administrative  judge  or  the 
Commission  (as  the  case  may  be),  makes  or 
affirms  a  determination  of  intentional  un- 
lawful discrimination  as  described  in  sub- 
section (f)(6KA),  the  administrative  judge  or 
Commission,  respectively,  shall,  not  later 
than  30  days  after  issuing  the  order  described 
in  subsection  (0(7)  or  (g)(3).  as  appropriate, 
submit  to  the  Special  Counsel  the  order  and 
a  copy  of  the  record  compiled  at  any  hearing 
on  which  the  order  is  based. 

"(4)(A)  On  receipt  of  the  submission  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3).  the  Special  Counsel 
shall  conduct  an  investigation  in  accordance 
with  section  1214  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  may  initiate  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings against  any  person  identified  in  a  deter- 
mination described  in  subsection 
(n(6)(A)(ii)(II).  if  the  Special  Counsel  finds 
that  the  requirements  of  section  1215  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  have  been  satisfied. 

"(B)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  conduct 
such  proceedings  in  accordance  with  such 
section,  and  shall  accord  to  the  person  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  the  rights  avail- 
able to  the  person  under  such  section,  in- 
cluding applicable  due  process  rights. 

"(C)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  impose  ap- 
propriate sanctions  on  such  person. 

"(I)  This  section,  as  in  effect  immediately 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  Em- 
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ployee  Fairness  Act  of  1993.  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  employment  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.":  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(OKI)  E^ch  respondent  that  is  the  subject 
of  a  complaint  that  has  not  been  resolved 
under  this  section,  or  that  has  been  resolved 
under  this  section  within  the  most  recent 
calendar  year,  shall  prepare  a  report.  The  re- 
port shall  contain  information  regarding  the 
complaint,  including  the  resolution  of  the 
complaint  if  applicable,  and  the  measures 
taken  by  the  respondent  to  lower  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  necessary  to  resolve  such 
complaints. 

••(2)  Not  later  than  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  respondent  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  report  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each 
year,  the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  the  Senate  a  report  sum- 
marizing the  information  contained  in  the 
reports  submitted  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2). 

"(pXl)  The  Commission,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Information  Security  Oversight  Office  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  ensure  the  protection 
of  classified  information  and  national  secu- 
rity information  in  administrative  proceed- 
ings under  this  section.  Such  regrulations 
shall  provide,  among  other  things,  that  com- 
plaints under  this  section  that  bear  upon 
classified  information  shall  be  handled  only 
by  such  administrative  judges.  Commission 
personnel,  and  conciliators  as  have  been 
granted  appropriate  security  clearances. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  •claissified  information'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  the  term  in  section  606(1)  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C. 
426(1)).". 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  AGE  DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN  EMPLOYMENT  ACT. 

(a)  Enforcement  by  EEOC— Section  15  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967  (29  U.S.C.  633a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subsections  (c)  and  (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)(1)  Any  individual  aggrieved  by  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  may  file  a  complaint 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  in  accordance  with  subsections 
(c)  through  (m).  and  subsections  (o)  and  (p). 
of  section  717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
and  paragraph  (3).  such  subsections  of  sec- 
tion 717  shall  apply  to  a  violation  alleged  in 
a  complaint  filed  under  paragraph  (1)  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  section  applies  to  a 
claim  arising  under  section  717  of  such  Act. 

"(3)  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  and  the  administrative  Judges 
of  the  Commission,  shall  have  authority  to 
award  such  legal  or  equitable  relief  as  will 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  to  an  in- 
dividual described  in  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  a  complaint  filed  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"(d)<l)  If  an  individual  aggrieved  by  a  vio- 
lation of  this  section  does  not  file  a  com- 
plaint under  subsection  (cKD.  such  individ- 
ual may  commence  a  civil  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  de  novo  review  of  such  violation— 

'(A)  not  less  than  30  days  after  filing  with 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission a  notice  of  intent  to  commence  such 
action;  and 


"(B)  not  more  than  2  years  after  the  al- 
leged violation  of  this  section  occurs. 

"(2)  On  receiving  such  notice,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
shall— 

"(A)  promptly  notify  all  persons  named  in 
such  notice  as  prospective  defendants  in  such 
action:  and 

"(B)  take  any  appropriate  action  to  ensure 
the  elimination  of  any  unlawful  practice. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4). 
section  717(m)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(as  redesignated  by  section  2  of  the  Federal 
Employee  Fairness  Act  of  1993)  shall  apply  to 
civil  actions  commenced  under  this  sub- 
section in  the  same  manner  as  such  section 
applies  to  civil  actions  commenced  under 
section  717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"(4)  The  court  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  have  authority  to  award  such  legal  or 
equitable  relief  as  will  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  to  an  individual  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  in  an  action  commenced 
under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  OPPORTUNITY  To  Commence  Civil  ac- 
tion.—If  a  complaint  filed  under  section  15  of 
the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of  1967  (29  use.  633a)  with  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  is  pend- 
ing in  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1993.  the  individual  who  filed  such 
complaint  may  commence  a  civil  action 
under  such  section  not  later  than  June  30. 
1994. 

SEC.     4.     AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE     5.     UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Grievance  Procedures.— Section  7121 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  inserting  "ad- 
ministrative" after  "exclusive":  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"; 

(B)  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  by 
striking  "An"  and  inserting  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  an":  and 

(C)  m  the  last  sentence  by  striking  "Selec- 
tion" and  all  that  follows  through  "any 
other"  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(3)  An  employee  may  commence,  not  later 
than  120  days  after  a  final  decision,  a  civil 
action  in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  de  novo  review  of  a":  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following: 

"(2)  Matters  covered  under  section  7702  of 
this  title,  or  under  a  law  administered  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, may  be  raised  under  the  negotiated 
grievance  procedure  in  accordance  with  this 
section  only  if  an  employee  elects  under  sub- 
clause (II)  or  (III)  of  section  717(e)(2KB)(i)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  proceed  under 
this  section.". 

(b)  Actions  Involving  Discrimination.— 
Section  7702  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

**}  7702.  Action*  involving  diacrimination 

"(a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  In  the  case  of  any  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  who— 

"(A)  is  affected  by  an  action  which  the  em- 
ployee or  applicant  may  appeal  to  the  Merit 
System  Protection  Board:  and 

"(B)  alleges  that  a  basis  for  the  action  was 
discrimination  prohibited  by— 

"(1)  section  717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-16): 

"(ID  section  6(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(d)); 

"(111)  section  501  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  791); 

"(iv)  sections  12  and  15  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  (29 
U.S.C.  631  and  633a);  or 


"(V)  any  rule,  regulation,  or  policy  direc- 
tive prescribed  under  any  provision  of  law 
described  in  clauses  (i)  through  (iv)  of  this 
subparagraph. 

the  employee  or  applicant  may  raise  the  ac- 
tion as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  em- 
ployee shall  raise  the  action  by  filing  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 717  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
shall  make  a  request  under  section 
717(e)(2MB)(i)  selecting  the  procedures  speci- 
fied in  one  of  the  following  subparagraphs: 

"(A)  The  administrative  and  judicial  pro- 
cedures provided  under  sections  7701  and 
7703. 

"(B)  The  administrative  and  Judicial  proce- 
dures provided  under  section  7121. 

"(C)  The  administrative  and  judicial  proce- 
dures provided  under  section  717  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"(3)  The  agency  (including  the  Board  and 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission) that  carries  out  such  procedures 
shall  apply  the  substantive  law  that  is  ap- 
plied by  the  agency  that  administers  the  par- 
ticular law  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
that  prohibits  the  conduct  alleged  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  action  referred  to  in  subsection 
(aKlKA). 

"(bKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  employee  shall  have  90  days  in  which  to 
raise  the  action  under  the  procedures  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection 
(a)(2).  If— 

"(A)  an  employee  elects  the  procedures 
specified  in  subsection  (a)(2)(C);  and 

"(B)  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  dismisses  under  section 
717(n(5)(A)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  a 
claim  that  is  based  on  the  action  raised  by 
the  employee. 

"(2)  No  allegation  of  a  kind  described  in 
subsection  (aHl)(B)  may  be  raised  under  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  If  at  any  time  after  the  120th  day  fol- 
lowing an  election  made  under  section 
717(e)(2>(B)(i)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  raise  an  action  under  the  procedures  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  of  this  section 
there  is  no  judicially  reviewable  action,  an 
employee  shall  be  entitled  to  file,  not  later 
than  240  days  after  making  such  election,  a 
civil  action  In  an  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  de  novo  review  of 
the  action  raised  under  subsection  (a), 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  right  to  trial  de  novo 
under  any  provision  of  law  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  after  a  judicially  reviewable  ac- 
tion". 

SEC.  5.  ISSUANCE  OF  PROCEDURAL  GUIDELINES 
AND  NOTICE  RULES. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  shall  issue — 

(1)  rules  to  assist  entities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  complying  with  section  717(d) 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  as  added  by 
section  2  of  this  Act,  and 

(2)  rules  establishing— 

(A)  a  uniform  written  official  notice  to  be 
used  to  comply  with  section  717  of  such  Act, 
as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act:  and 

(B)  requirements  applicable  to  collecting 
and  preserving  documents  and  information 
under  section  717(d).  as  added  by  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

SEC. «.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Civil  Rights  act  of  1964.— Subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  section  717  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e-16  (b)  and  (O)  are 
amended  by  striking  "Civil  Service  Commis- 


sion"  each  place   It  appears  and  Inserting 
"Commission". 

(b)  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991.— The  second 
sentence  of  section  307(h)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991  (2  U.S.C.  1207(h))  is  amended  by 
striking  "section  15(c)"  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  "section  15(d)(4)  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967 
(29  U.S.C.  633a(d)(4)).". 

SEC.     7.     EFFECTIVE     DATE;     APPLICATION     OF 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1994. 

(b)  Application  of  Amendments.— The 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  (other  than 
sections  3  and  4)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  complaints  filed  under  section  717  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2000e- 
16)  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  27.  1993] 
ATF    Faces    Bias.    Harassment    Charges: 
Women.   Minorities  Confront  Treasury 
Agency's  White,  Male  Traditions 

(By  Lynne  Duke) 
In  the  Oklahoma  City  office  of  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
two  years  ago,  white  colleagues  of  black  spe- 
clal-agent-in-training  Constance  Barron  rou- 
tinely used  the  word  "nigger"  in  her  pres- 
ence, agency  documents  show.  A  white  agent 
once  called  her  a  "black  bitch."  And  on  an 
office  wall  where  Barron  worked,  a  card  read, 
"State  of  Oklahoma  Nigger  Hunting  Li- 
cense." 

In  Chicago  last  fall,  after  she  said  she  had 
endured  for  two  years  a  higher  ranking  male 
agent's  habit  of  pawing  her,  forcibly  kissing 
her  and  propositioning  her  for  sex,  rookie 
ATF  agent  Sandra  Hernandez  told  super- 
visors she  was  so  stressed  out  she  had  be- 
come anorexic. 

And  in  Atlanta  last  year,  veteran  black 
agent  Larry  D.  Stewart  said  he  applied  for 
promotion  11  times  only  to  see  the  Jobs  go  to 
white  agents.  When  he  filed  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity complaint  over  the  matter.  Stewart 
said,  he  was  investigated  by  ATF's  internal 
affairs  office  and  warned  by  a  white  super- 
visor to  "stop  trying  to  be  Martin  Luther 
King" 

Harassment  and  discrimination  charges 
such  as  these  frequently  can  be  suppressed 
within  the  culture  of  conformity  and  silence 
that  exists  In  the  nation's  elite  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

This  month,  however,  several  blacks  and 
women  went  public  with  complaints  about 
ATF,  saying  they  have  no  faith  in  the  agen- 
cy's commitment  to  equal  opportunity  or  Its 
ability  to  ferret  out  internal  law-breakers. 

The  charges,  detailed  in  court  papers  and 
internal  agency  documents,  mirror  the  prob- 
lems experienced  by  women  and  minorities 
In  several  other  agencies,  such  as  the  FBI 
and  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  both 
of  which  have  been  successfully  sued  in  re- 
cent years  because  of  systemic  discrimina- 
tion against  black  and  Latino  agents.  Yes- 
terday, the  FBI  agreed  to  allow  a  federal 
judge  to  supervise  its  employment  practices 
for  five  years  as  part  of  a  settlement  in  a 
class  action  complaint  brought  by  more  than 
300  black  agents. 

The  clashes  within  federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  say  lawyers  who  have  han- 
dled such  cases,  suggest  a  turbulent  transi- 
tion from  the  exclusionary  and  white  male- 
dominated  ranks'  of  the  past  to  the  new  re- 
alities of  racial  and  gender  Inclusion. 

Faced  with  allegations  that  top  ATF  man- 
agement has  turned  a  blind  eye  to  sexual 
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harassment  and  race  discrimination.  ATF 
Director  Stephen  E.  Higglns  earlier  this 
month  appointed  an  outside  task  force  to 
study  the  agency's  equal  opportunity  poli- 
cies. ATF.  an  agency  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, collects  federal  excise  Uxes  on  alco- 
hol, tobacco  and  firearms  and  enforces  fed- 
eral laws  on  firearms  explosives  and  arson. 

Higglns  also  has  asked  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's inspector  general  to  investigate 
the  cases  of  Hernandez  and  two  other  women 
whose  claims  of  sexual  harassment  were 
aired  on  the  CBS  News  program  "60  Min- 
utes." After  an  internal  investigation  veri- 
fied Hernandez's  claim.  ATF  recommended 
the  firing  of  a  male  agent  whom  Hernandez 
accused  as  her  harasser.  an  official  said. 

As  the  agency  grappled  with  the  sexual 
harassment  charges,  new  life  was  breathed 
into  a  three-year-old  federal  class  action 
complaint  against  the  agency  on  behalf  of 
180  black  agents.  When  the  complaint  origi- 
nally was  filed  in  federal  court  here  three 
years  ago.  two  agents  were  named  as  com- 
plainants. Now.  there  are  15.  Atlanta  agent 
Stewart  leads  the  list  in  the  expanded  com- 
plaint filed  on  Jan.  15. 

Stewart  and  the  other  agents  claim  that 
ATF  places  blacks  on  career  tracks  from 
which  high  profile  assignments  and  career 
development  often  are  out  of  reach.  They 
also  allege  that  blacks  too  often  are  denied 
promotions,  and  that  agents  who  complain 
through  the  agency's  internal  equal  oppor- 
tunity process  are  targeted  for  retaliation. 

Stewart.  38.  an  agent  since  1978  and  a  su- 
pervisor in  the  Atlanta  division,  accused  sen- 
ior ATF  officials  of  practicing  "management 
by  fear." 

"The  minute  you  file  a  complaint,  you 
retroactively  become  incompetent,"  said 
Stewart.  He  claims  that  the  agency  launched 
an  internal  affairs  investigation  against  him 
after  the  class  action  lawsuit  was  filed.  The 
agency  briefly  suspended  and  reprimanded 
him  for  attending  evening  law  classes  with- 
out first  seeking  permission,  according  to 
court  records. 

Higgins,  the  ATF  director,  said  in  an  inter- 
view earlier  this  month  that  to  his  knowl- 
edge no  black  agents  have  been  targeted  for 
retaliation.  He  also  said  that  he  tried  to  im- 
prove the  agency's  assignment  and  pro- 
motion process  for  black  agents  after  a  1984 
meeting  in  which  the  agents  expressed  their 
concerns.  Rather  than  settle  the  dispute  in- 
ternally, Higglns  said,  the  agents  chose  to  go 
to  court. 

"I  don't  think  there's  so  many  of  them 
[complaints]  that  you  can  say  it's  institu- 
tionalized," he  said,  adding,  "I'm  worried 
about  all  these  cases.  I  worry  about  even  one 
of  them." 

One  case  that  indeed  seemed  to  worry  the 
agency  was  Barron's.  The  agency,  without 
admitting  any  violation  of  civil  rights  laws, 
quietly  settled  her  internal  equal  oppor- 
tunity case  in  late  1991.  The  agency  paid  her 
attorney's  fees,  purged  from  her  record  two 
job  performance  evaluations  that  Barron 
said  were  unduly  harsh  as  retaliation  for  her 
complaints;  transferred  her  to  the  Dallas  of- 
fice: provided  sensitivity  training  for  all  Its 
Oklahoma  City  employees;  issued  a  memo 
from  Higgins  reiterating  the  agency's  anti- 
discrimination policy;  and  ensured  that  Bar- 
ron "will  not  be  subjected  to  racial/sexual 
harassment  in  the  future." 

Barron.  27,  said  her  feelings  toward  the 
agency  changed  dramatically  "the  first  time 
I  heard  'nigger.'  I  kept  thinking,  'This  is  a 
federal  agency.  We're  supposed  to  be  uphold- 
ing the  law.'  To  me,  they  were  breaking  the 
law." 


The  resident  agent  in  charge  of  Barron's 
office  at  the  time  of  the  incidents  was  to  be 
transferred  as  discipline,  but  is  fighting  in 
court  to  remain  in  Oklahoma  City. 

The  ATF  has  about  22  districts.  About  11 
percent  are  women.  10  percent  are  black  and 
7  percent  are  Latino.  Among  supervisory 
agents,  women,  blacks  and  Latinos  each  ac- 
count for  about  5  percent. 

Complaints  of  harassment  or  discrimina- 
tion are  handled  internally  through  an  infor- 
mal process  in  which  they  either  are  resolved 
or  made  formal  through  a  written  complaint. 
There  have  been  seven  formal  sexual 
harrassment  complaints  since  1987,  according 
to  agency  figures. 

Formal  racial  or  national  origin  discrimi- 
nation complaints  have  increased  from  six 
filed  in  1988  to  28  filed  last  year,  with  a  total 
of  74  In  that  five-year  period,  agency  statis- 
tics show. 

If  those  who  file  complaints  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  internal  review,  they 
may  appeal  to  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  EEOC  officials  said  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  number  of  ap- 
peals received  from  the  ATF  because  such 
cases  are  mixed  In  with  those  of  other  Treas- 
ury agencies. 

Higgins  explained  that  the  agency  is  evolv- 
ing. Until  the  early  1970s,  he  said.  "You  did 
have  basically  a  good-old-boy'  network  in 
federal  law  enforcement."  He  said  there  are 
people  in  the  agency  who  "weren't  used  to 
working  with  anybody  who  wasn't  a  mirror 
image  of  themselves." 

But,  he  said,  "all  of  our  managers  are  try- 
ing to,  and  I  would  say  we  are,  doing  a  good 
Job  of  trying  to  develop  a  more  diverse  work 
force  and  to  make  such  that  the  people  who 
work  here  feel  It's  an  environment  where 
they  can  do  the  best  work  they  can." 

Higgins,  who  acknowledged  that  "maybe  I 
am  a  little  too  detached,"  as  critics  have 
claimed,  said  he  has  elevated  the  agency's 
top  equal  opportunity  official.  Marjorie 
Komegay,  so  that  she  will  report  directly  to 
him. 

Higglns  said  it  is  true  that  some  agents 
may  Indeed  have  been  passed  over  for  pro- 
motions. But  It  happens  to  agents  of  all 
kinds,  he  said.  "That's  not  a  black  thing." 

Fiscal  1992  statistics  on  promotions  to  the 
first  level  of  supervisory  agent  show  that  19 
black  male  agents  submitted  a  total  of  84  ap- 
plications that  resulted  in  seven  pro- 
motions—or one  promotion  for  every  12  ap- 
plications. In  that  same  period;  217  white 
male  agents  submitted  a  total  of  469  applica- 
tions that  resulted  in  108  promotions — or  one 
promotion  for  every  foui  applications. 

Black  agents  also  have  complained  that 
they  are  disproportionately  represented 
among  the  agents  hired  as  "Schedule  A"  em- 
ployees—those taken  on  to  fill  a  special 
agency  need,  but  who  are  exempted  from 
civil  service  protections  against  undue  dis- 
cipline or  firing.  Higglns  said  that  Schedule 
A  allows  the  agency  to  bring  in  more  blacks 
than  might  otherwise  get  in  through  the  nor- 
mal civil  service  testing  route. 

In  many  instances,  the  agency  uses  Sched- 
ule A  for  black  hires  because  it  needs  black 
agents  to  do  undercover  work  in  cases  in 
which  a  white  agent  "would  not  be  credible,  " 
said  Higgins.  Special  Agent  Mark  Jones,  a 
black  agent  named  in  the  suit,  said,  "They 
claim  that  only  African  Americans  can  buy 
fl*om  African  Americans,  and  that's  not 
true." 

According  to  Jack  Killorin,  an  ATF 
spokesman,  54  percent  of  the  agency's  100 
Schedule  A  agents  are  black,  and  55  percent 
are  women. 
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"What  we're  asking  for  is  not  to  have 
black  agents  treated  better  than  white 
agents."  said  David  J.  Shaffer,  the  attorney 
representing  the  black  agents.  "We're  asking 
that  everybody  be  treated  fairly." 

"It's  a  system  that  does  not  prevent  rac- 
ism *  *  *  and  there's  no  attempt  by  manage- 
ment and  no  policy  from  management  to 
stop  it,"  Shaffer  said. 

The  ATF  is  not  the  only  federal  law  en- 
forcement agency  hit  with  allegations  of 
widespread  harassment  and  discrimination 
in  recent  years. 

In  November,  19  black  agents  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  filed  a 
discrimination  complaint  alleging  they  were 
denied  promotions  and  given  less  important 
assignments  than  whites. 

In  addition  to  the  complaint  of  black 
agents,  a  judge  ruled  in  1988  that  the  FBI  had 
discriminated  against  310  Latino  agents. 
Just  last  month,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration reached  final  settlement  in  a 
1985  suit  by  300  Latino  agents. 

For  Stewart  of  the  ATF.  the  case  in  which 
he  is  Involved  has  become  a  matter  of  honor. 
He  said  the  agency  has  tried  to  tell  him  in 
Innumerable  ways  that  his  behavior,  his  ad- 
vocacy, even  his  education — a  PhD  in  man- 
agement—are inappropriate. 

Stewart  also  claims  the  agency  slighted 
him  by  not  recognizing  his  role  in  the  arrest 
and  1991  conviction  of  Walter  Leroy  Moody, 
who  killed  a  Savannah.  Ga..  city  councilman 
and  a  federal  judge  in  Alabama  with  pipe  and 
letter  bombs.  Stewart,  an  arson  and  explo- 
sives expert,  supervised  one  of  the  lead  ATF 
groups  investigating  the  case. 

Tom  Stokes,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Atlanta  office,  said  he  recommended  several 
agents  below  Stewart  for  ATF  monetary 
awards.  Stokes  himself  received  an  award 
from  headquarters.  But  Stokes  said  he  rec- 
ommended no  supervisory  agents  for  awards. 
Stewart  feels  he  was  wronged. 

"ATF  decided  that  my  role  was  so  minimal 
that  I  did  not  deserve  any  recognition."  he 
said  wryly. 

"I  refuse  to  allow  this  agency  to  put  me 
down  and  tell  me  it's  all  been  for  nothing." 
he  said.  "It's  gonna  take  a  federal  judge  to 
tell  me  that  what  I  have  done  is  wrong." 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
again  this  year  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  Glenn,  to  reintroduce  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation,  the 
Federal  Employee  Fairness  Act  of  1993. 
I  believe  that  this  year  we'll  get  it 
done.  On  the  issue  of  sexual  harass- 
ment. Senator  Glenn  has  shown  that 
he  certainly  has  the  right  stuff  to  deal 
with  this  most  pressing  issue.  I  only 
wish  we  could  have  passed  this  bill  last 
year.  But  my  colleague.  Senator  Glenn 
and  I  are  back  again  this  year  to  make 
sure  that  we  improve  the  procedure  for 
handling  sexual  harassment  complaints 
filed  by  federal  employees. 

Last  October  marked  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  Clarence  Thomas-Anita 
Hill  bearings.  Those  hearings  have  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  psyche  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  enter  into  this 
debate  once  again,  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  like  the  term  "sexual  harassment" 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  gives 
the  full  impact  of  what  it  means  to  a 
person  who  must  endure  this  type  of 
abuse.  Sexual  harassment  is  really  a 
form  of  sexual  humiliation.  It  is  a  form 


of  degradation.  For  those  people  who 
endure  this  type  of  abuse,  this  legisla- 
tion is  crucial. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Clarence 
Thomas  Hearings,  we  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  across  this  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  issue  of  sexual  humiliation. 
Now  it  is  time  to  take  that  talk  and 
put  it  into  action.  Time  has  passed  and 
the  American  people  certainly  have  not 
forgotten.  It  is  critical  that  we  correct 
the  complaint  system  at  the  EEOC  and 
that  we  do  it  now.  There  is  a  revolt 
going  on  within  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  issue  of  sexual  harass- 
ment. Americans  want  their  com- 
plaints to  be  treated  seriously  and  in  a 
timely  way. 

If  you  talk  to  the  victims  of  sexual 
harassment  the  way  I  have,  they  will 
often  tell  you  they  were  victimized  by 
both  the  actual  event  in  which  they 
were  abused  *  *  ♦  and  then  subse- 
quently abused  by  the  very  system 
that  they  turned  to  for  help. 

This  bill  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  will  give  agency 
heads  the  right  to  impose  sanctions 
against  persons  who  have  engaged  in 
sexual  harassment,  whether  they  be 
managers,  supervisors,  or  coworkers. 

This  bill  will  address  systematic 
problems  and  problems  within  the 
EEOC  complaint  system  itself.  And  it 
will  establish  timetables  for  agencies 
to  respond  to  complaints.  No  longer 
will  the  harasser  be  able  to  put  it 
under  the  rug  or  hope  the  complainant 
will  go  away. 

This  legislation  eliminates  the  risk 
faced  by  the  complainant — it's  risky 
because  very  often  when  you  follow  up 
on  a  complaint  you  stay  in  the  same 
situation  with  the  same  boss  whom  you 
are  accusing.  It  is  like  being  locked  in 
a  back  alley  with  someone  who  is 
about  to  mug  you  and  being  told  to 
wait  until  your  trial  comes  up. 

We  cannot  tolerate  this. 

This  bill  will  allow  employees  more 
time  to  file  their  complaints.  When  you 
are  a  victim  of  sexual  battery,  you 
need  time  to  deal  with  your  own  feel- 
ings and  to  gather  the  courage  to  un- 
dergo the  ordeal  of  filing  the  complaint 
itself,  but  there  is  another  very  impor- 
tant feature  about  this  bill — it  saves 
money. 

When  these  changes  are  fully  imple- 
mented and  the  department  is  up  and 
running,  the  Federal  Government  will 
save  up  to  $25  million  a  year.  That's 
fantastic  because  we  know  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  time  and  waste  money. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  of 
America  went  through  a  very  impor- 
tant lesson  on  sexual  harassment  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half.  If  we  do  jaot 
pass  this  legislation,  the  Senate  will 
once  aigain  flunk  the  course.  Victims 
who  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
say,  "No,  this  is  not  right,"  should  not 
be  treated  as  if  they  themselves  were 
villains. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Thomas- 
Hill  hearings,  my  phones  were  flooded 


by  phone  calls  from  women  who  suf- 
fered similar  experiences,  and  under- 
went great  trauma.  The  problem  of  sex- 
ual harassment  was  presented  then 
with  no  solution. 

This  bill  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
sexual  harassment  itself,  but  it  sure 
will  help  the  victims  of  sexual  harass- 
ment by  making  the  administrative 
process  much  more  fair. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  can  help  it,  with 
this  legislation,  I  will  see  that  the 
process  is  changed  so  that  people  feel 
that  the  system  works  for  them  and 
not  against  them. 

Anything  we  can  do  to  change  the 
law,  to  empower  the  injured  person,  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  complaint,  and  to  make  sure  they 
are  not  treated  as  the  victim. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this,  and  I 
want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  send  a  message 
to  victims  everywhere  and  to  those 
who  work  in  Federal  service  that  on 
the  issue  of  sexual  harassment,  the 
United  States  of  America  wants  to  en- 
sure that  the  silence  on  sexual  harass- 
ment is  broken  and  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  them  with  a  fair  and 
equitable  process  that  begins  to  correct 
the  wrongs  of  the  very  system  itself. 
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By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lautenbero: 
S.  405.  A  bill  to  create  an  environ- 
mental  innovation   research   program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  INNOVATION  RESEARCH  ACT  OF 
1993 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Environ- 
mental Innovation  Research  Act  of 
1993.  The  bill  seeks  to  harness  environ- 
mental research,  development  and 
cleanup  efforts  in  Federal  agencies  to 
assist  environmental  technology  devel- 
opment and  product  creation.  Senator 
MncuLSKi  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  area  of  environmental  technology 
and  I  appreciate  the  advice  and  co- 
operation that  Senator  MiKULSKi  and 
her  staff  have  extended  to  me  and  my 
staff  in  the  preparation  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  look  forward  to  continuing 
to  work  with  her  on  this  issue.  I  also 
have  drawn  from  the  work  of  the  World 
Resources  Institute  in  its  report. 
"Backs  to  the  Future:  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Policy  Toward  Environmentally 
Critical  Technology"  and  I  commend 
WRI's  excellent  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  administra- 
tion is  committed  to  making  the  Unit- 
ed States  a  leader  not  only  in  environ- 
mental protection,  but  also  in  the  de- 
velopment and  commercialization  of 
clean  technologies.  Both  President 
Clinton,  and  our  former  colleague.  Vice 
President  Gore,  strongly  believe  that 
there  is  no  conflict  between  strong  en- 
vironmental protection  and  economic 
competitiveness  and  that,  indeed,  de- 
veloping clean  technologies  will   play 


an  important  part  in  ensuring  that  we 
are  economically  competitive.  This 
legislation  should  take  us  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  these  goals  of  the  new 
administration. 

The  program  established  by  this  leg- 
islation is  specifically  modeled  on  the 
highly  successful  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation and  Research  [SBIR]  program 
which  focuses  on  moving  new  general 
technologies  into  commercial  develop- 
ment and  production.  This  legislation 
applies  the  SBIR  set-aside  concept  to 
the  field  of  innovative  environmental 
technology. 

My  legislation  requires  each  Federal 
agency  with  a  budget  for  research  and 
development  and/or  environmental 
cleanup  in  excess  of  $50  million  to  ex- 
pend no  less  than  1.25  percent  of  those 
funds  on  a  program  related  to  critical 
environmental  technology.  The  term 
"critical  environmental  technology"  is 
defined  broadly  to  include  innovations 
that  can  be  used  to  reduce  risks  to 
human  health,  welfare,  or  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  legislation  establishes  a  new  of- 
fice within  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  [EPA]  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  environmental  re- 
search programs  established  by  Federal 
agencies.  This  new  office  will  carry  out 
EPA's  environmental  research  pro- 
gram; monitor  other  Federal  agency 
programs;  provide  technical  assistance 
to  private  business  concerns;  and  help 
ensure  the  availability  of  an  initial 
market  for  the  technology,  among 
other  responsibilities.  The  Director  of 
this  Office,  working  with  a  task  force 
comprised  of  members  of  industry  and 
Federal  agencies,  shall  compile  a  list  of 
critical  environmental  technologies 
and  cooperate  on  program  implementa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Earth  Summit  in 
Rio  last  summer  made  clear  that  if 
American  industries  are  to  compete  in 
the  global  economy,  they  must  inte- 
grate the  goals  of  environmental  pro- 
tection and  economic  growth.  The  last 
administration's  short-sighted  policies 
took  us  back  20  years  to  an  artificial 
conflict  between  environmental  protec- 
tion and  economic  growth.  As  one  com- 
puter industry  executive  explained  to 
me,  in  his  highly  competitive  industry, 
production  of  waste  and  pollutant  by- 
products is  actually  a  cost,  a  sign  of 
production  inefficiency.  If  America  is 
going  to  succeed  in  international  com- 
petition, it  is  going  to  have  to  acceler- 
ate its  productivity  rate,  and  environ- 
mentally sound  production  is  crucial  to 
that  process.  A  recent  study  by  the 
nonprofit  group  INFORM  of  pollution 
prevention  activities  at  27  companies 
found  that  average  product  yield  per 
pollution  prevention  activity  at  those 
companies  increased  by  7  percent.  This 
translates  into  greater  international 
competitiveness. 

The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  have  a 
healthy  economy  without  a  healthy  en 


vironment.  Most  businesses  are  begin- 
ning to  believe  that.  They  also  know 
that  the  market  for  environmentally 
sensitive  products  is  expanding  at  the 
speed  of  sound. 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  has  re- 
ported that  environmental  goods  and 
services  is  now  a  $200  billion  industry 
that  will  experience  a  SMz-percent 
growth  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  estimates  that 
global  environmental  goods  and  serv- 
ices will  grow  to  a  $300  billion  industry 
by  the  year  2000. 

A  recent  study  conducted  for  EPA  es- 
timates that  if  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1990  is  fully  implemented,  revenues  in 
the  air  pollution  control  industry  will 
increase  by  $4  to  $6  billion  annually. 
Cumulatively,  that  will  represent  a  $50 
to  $70  billion  increase  in  revenues  by 
the  year  2000.  EPA  officials  estimate 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  will  be 
created  by  the  year  2000.  These  posi- 
tions include  construction  workers,  en- 
gineers, and  manufacturing  jobs. 

The  development  of  clean  tech- 
nologies can  also  save  businesses 
money  by  reducing  costs  associated 
with  waste  treatment  and  disposal, 
chemical  accidents,  and  other  poten- 
tial long-term  liabilities.  Polaroid 
Corp..  for  example,  streamlined  produc- 
tion of  its  photographic  chemical 
plants,  cutting  waste  generation  by  31 
percent  and  disposal  costs  by  $250,000 
per  year.  Among  Polaroid's  initiatives 
was  the  first  high-quality  diagnostic 
medical  imaging  system  to  use  a  dry 
developing  process  and  new  dyes  which 
use  30  percent  less  solvents  per  unit  of 
production.  These  new  processes  do 
good  two  ways  at  once:  they  are  good 
for  the  environment,  and  they  help 
make  American  industry  more  com- 
petitive. 

While  other  nations,  notably  Japan 
and  Germany,  have  fostered  the  devel- 
opment of  new  environmental  tech- 
nologies through  active  involvement 
with  all  stages  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  commercialization,  the 
United  States  does  not  have  a  coherent 
national  policy  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  environmental  technology. 

The  absence  of  such  a  policy  threat- 
ens to  leave  America  behind  in  the 
emerging  worldwide  industry.  Accord- 
ing to  Harvard  Business  School  Profes- 
sor Michael  Porter,  almost  70  percent 
of  the  air  pollution  control  technology 
sold  in  the  United  States  is  now  for- 
eign-made. Some  of  this  technology, 
including  some  now  imported  from 
Japan,  was  invented  in  the  United 
States.  But  lack  of  an  early  domestic 
market  led  some  patent  holders  to  sell 
their  patents  abroad.  We  cannot  let  en- 
vironmental technology  go  the  way  of 
the  VCR. 

I  have  seen  directly  what  the  lack  of 
U.S.  Government  commitment  to  clean 
environmental  technologies  can  mean. 


Connecticut  is  home  to  two  of  the  Na- 
tion's fuel  cell  manufacturers.  Fuel 
cells  are  essentially  large-scale  bat- 
teries that  use  a  range  of  fuels,  hydro- 
carbon fuel,  without  combustion,  to 
produce  electricity.  They  are  super- 
lative energy  producers,  reaching  effi- 
ciencies of  over  80  percent  if  heat  is  re- 
covered, compared  to  about  30  percent 
for  traditional  power  plants.  They  are 
virtually  pollution-free  and  because  of 
their  great  efficiency,  emit  far  less  car- 
bon dioxide  per  unit  of  energy  produced 
than  traditional  power-generating  de- 
vices. 

OTA,  the  National  Critical  Tech- 
nologies Panel  and  World  Resources  is- 
sued a  recent  report,  "Backs  to  the  Fu- 
ture: U.S.  Government  Policy  Toward 
Environmentally  Critical  Technology," 
which  lists  fuel  cells  as  one  of  the  criti- 
cal environmental  technologies.  But 
fuel  cell  manufacturers  in  this  country 
are  struggling  because  they  lack  the 
Federal  support  that  prudent  energy 
and  economic  policy  would  dictate. 
Fuel  cells  are  on  the  brink  of  commer- 
cialization, but  our  Government  is  not 
acting  to  foster  that  commercializa- 
tion here  in  cooperation  with  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Even  as  they  struggle  in 
this  country,  however,  fuel  cells  and 
other  alternative  energy  industries  are 
forming  the  basis  of  an  aggressive  en- 
ergy and  economic  policy  in  Japan— in- 
cluding support  of  the  commercializa- 
tion process.  That  should  come  as  no 
surprise  to  us.  but  it  should  serve  as  a 
warning. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  seeks 
to  address  some  of  the  obstacles  faced 
by  private  business  concerns  seeking  to 
develop  and  commercialize  critical  en- 
vironmental technologies.  I  have  noted 
that  this  bill  is  modeled  after  provi- 
sions in  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Act.  That  program,  which  is 
funded  by  a  required  set-aside  for  re- 
search and  development  money  at  Fed- 
eral agencies,  is  designed  to  promote 
technological  innovation  and  the  abil- 
ity of  small  businesses  to  transform  re- 
search and  development  results  into 
new  products. 

The  three-phase  structure  for  envi- 
ronmental innovation  programs  in  this 
legislation  is  based  on  the  phases  set 
forth  in  SBIR.  The  first  phase  is  de- 
signed to  determine  the  scientific  and 
technical  merit  and  feasibility  of  a  pro- 
posed idea.  The  second  phase  is  de- 
signed to  further  develop  the  idea.  The 
third  phase  includes  not  only  Federal 
but  private  sector  funds,  and  is  de- 
signed to  promote  the  commercial  ap- 
plication of  this  research. 

According  to  a  March  1992  General 
Accounting  Office  report,  the  SBER 
program  is  successful  even  though 
many  projects  have  not  yet  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  achieve  their  full  com- 
mercial potential.  The  GAO  study  con- 
cluded that  27  percent  of  the  SBIR 
projects  reach  commercialization  with- 
in 6  years.  As  of  July  1991.  the  program 
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had  generated  approximately  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  sales  and  additional  funding  for 
technical  development — two  key  indi- 
cators of  the  program's  commercial 
success,  with  an  additional  S3  billion 
expected  by  the  end  of  1993.  The  major- 
ity of  this  activity  occurred  in  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  new  administration 
and  Senator  Mikulski  to  make  certain 
that  the  United  States  is  a  key  player 
in  the  environmental  technologies  of 
the  next  decade  and  century.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  needs  to  be  a  partner 
with  the  private  sector  in  stimulating 
research  and  development  of  these  new 
technologies  and  products.  Given  the 
enormous  size  of  the  Government's  own 
cleanup  requirements,  the  Government 
itself  will  be  a  primary  beneficiary.  A 
recent  EPA  report  examining  innova- 
tive cleanup  technologies  states,  "A 
primary  reason  for  developing  new 
technologies  is  to  provide  more  cost-ef- 
fective alternatives  to  existing  tech- 
nologies." EPA's  analysis  of  cleanups 
at  eight  hazardous  waste  sites  which 
used  innovative  technologies  identified 
an  overall  cost  savings  of  over  $160  mil- 
lion or  an  average  cost  reduction  of 
about  66  percent  because  an  innovative 
technology  was  chosen  over  a  conven- 
tional method.  The  magnitude  of 
cleanup  at  Department  of  Energy  and 
Department  of  Defense  sites  is  enor- 
mously complex.  An  extensive  study  by 
the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  concluded  that  it  may  be 
impossible  with  current  technology  to 
remove  contaminants  from  certain 
groundwater  plumes  and  deeply  buried 
soil.  New  technologies  are  needed  to 
address  these  serious  contamination 
problems  in  a  more  timely  and  cost-ef- 
fective manner,  with  the  potential  for 
enormous  savings  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  old-fash- 
ioned industrial  policy.  It  is  not  cen- 
tralized government  planning;  it  is  not 
command  and  control  from  Washing- 
ton; and,  finally,  it  is  not  a  bailout  for 
failing  industries.  It  is  government 
working  as  a  catalyst  with  the  private 
sector,  to  make  sure  that  the  strong 
new  environmentally  clean  tech- 
nologies of  tomorrow  are  being  created 
right  here  in  America  today,  with 
American  workers  reaping  what  we 
have  sown. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  legislation  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ais 
follows: 

S.  405 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environ- 
mental Innovation  Research  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  Z.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  FINDINGS. — Congress  finds  that — 


(1)  the  creation  of  an  environmentally 
sound  economy  is  among:  the  urgent  public 
policy  challenges  of  the  United  States,  on 
both  a  domestic  and  international  level; 

(2)  rather  than  constraining  technology 
and  technological  progress,  the  resolution  of 
environmental  problems  presents  new  strate- 
gic business  opportunities: 

(3)  new  critical  environmental  technology 
offers  both  effective  solutions  to  environ- 
mental problems  and  a  viable  long-term 
basis  for  continued  economic  growth  and 
competitiveness: 

(4)  while  substantial  relevant  basic  envi- 
ronmental research  and  development  Is 
being  conducted  in  research  institutes,  uni- 
versities, and  industries,  more  work  is  need- 
ed to  commercialize  advances  in  basic  re- 
search and  explicit  support  for  research  is 
needed;  and 

(5)  to  better  compete  in  the  world  econ- 
omy, environmental  issues  must  become  a 
more  explicit  focus  within  Federal  agencies 
that  conduct  programs  related  to  environ- 
mental cleanup  and  the  development  or  ap- 
plication of  technologies,  and  more  environ- 
mental applications  of  technologies  must  be 
encouraged  through  Federal  funding. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to — 

(1)  establish  an  environmental  innovation 
research  program; 

(2)  stimulate  the  development  of  critical 
environmental  technology; 

(3)  emphasize  the  goal  of  the  program  of  in- 
creasing private  sector  commercialization  of 
technology  developed  through  Federal  re- 
search and  development; 

(4)  increase  the  role  of  businesses  engaging 
in  environmental  innovation  research  in  the 
establishment  of  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment priorities;  and 

(5)  establish  the  United  States  as  the  lead 
producer  and  exporter  of  innovative  environ- 
mental technology. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Administrator.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

(2)  Covered  federal  agency.— The  term 
"covered  Federal  agency"  means  a  Federal 
agency,  with  respect  to  which,  for  a  fiscal 
year,  an  amount  greater  than  $50,000,000  is 
made  available  for  environmental  research 
and  development  or  environmental  cleanup 
or  for  both. 

(3)  CRmCAL  environmental  TECHNOLOGY.— 

The  term  "critical  environmental  tech- 
nology" means  a  significant  technological 
innovation  that — 

(A)  can  be  used  to  reduce  risks  to  human 
health,  welfare,  or  the  environment; 

(B)  enables  a  wide  range  of  related  tech- 
nical and  economic  advances;  and 

(CXi)  confers  societal  benefits  in  addition 
to  private  returns; 

(ii)  either — 

(I)  confers  an  economic  advantage  on  Unit- 
ed States  industries  developing  or  using  the 
technology;  or 

(ID  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a  domi- 
nant technology  with  respect  to  the  future 
application  of  the  technology;  and 

(iii)  as  appropriate,  is  generically  applica- 
ble at  the  precompetitive  stage. 

(4)  Director.— The  term  "Director"  means 
the  Director  of  the  Office  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  Critical  Environmental  Technology 
established  under  section  4. 

(5)  Environmental  innovation  re- 
search.—The  term  "environmental  innova- 
tion research"  means  research  related  to  the 
development,  application,  or  commercializa- 
tion of  critical  environmental  technology. 


(6)  Funding  agreement.— The  term  "fund- 
ing agreement"  means  a  contract,  coopera- 
tive agreement,  grant  agreement,  patent 
agreement,  royalty  agreement,  license 
agreement,  equity  agreement,  or  other  ap- 
propriate legal  agreement  between  the  head 
of  a  covered  Federal  agency  and  a  private 
business  concern  to  provide  funding  and  sup- 
port to  carry  out  environmental  innovation 
research. 

(7)  Office.— The  term  "Office"  means  the 
Office  for  the  Development  of  Critical  Envi- 
ronmental Technology  esUblished  by  sec- 
tion 4. 

(8)  Task  force.— The  term  "Task  Force" 
means  the  Critical  Environmental  Tech- 
nology Task  Force  established  under  section 
7. 

SEC.  4.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  OFFICE. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  established  with- 
in the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  an 
Office  for  the  Development  of  Critical  Envi- 
ronmental Technology.  The  Office  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Administrator. 

(b)  Critical  environmental  Technology 
RESEARCH  PROGRAM.- The  Administrator, 
acting  through  the  Director,  shall  carry  out 
a  critical  environmental  technology  research 
program.  In  carrying  out  the  program,  the 
Administrator,  acting  through  the  Director, 
shall— 

(1)  coordinate  communication  between  the 
heads  of  covered  Federal  agencies  and  pri- 
vate industry  regarding  the  development  of 
critical  environmental  technologry: 

(2)  conduct  an  environmental  innovation 
research  program  pursuant  to  section  5; 

(3)  provide  information,  in  cooperation 
with  the  head  of  each  other  covered  Federal 
agency,  to  private  business  concerns  that 
carry  out  environmental  innovation  research 
projects  under  section  5  regarding  contracts 
with  Federal  agencies  for  research  and  devel- 
opment concerning  critical  environmental 
technology; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  private 
business  concerns,  including  information 
concerning  the  research  and  development  of 
critical  environmental  technology  under 
other  federally-sponsored  research  programs; 

(5)  to  the  extent  allowable  by  law.  in  co- 
operation with  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  that  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  appropriate,  ensure  the  availability  of  an 
initial  market  for  the  critical  environmental 
technology; 

(6)  develop  and  maintain  a  clearinghouse 
to  provide  information  to  private  business 
concerns  that  develop  or  apply  critical  envi- 
ronmental technology; 

(7)  coordinate  the  activities  of.  and  inde- 
pendently survey  and  monitor  the  operation 
of.  environmental  innovation  research  pro- 
grams established  by  covered  Federal  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  section  5(b);  and 

(8)  conduct  sufficient  outreach  activities 
to  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  that  funds  are 
available,  private  business  concerns  qualified 
to  carry  out  an  environmental  Innovation  re- 
search project  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  established  under 
this  subsection. 

SEC.    5.    ENVIRONMENTAL    INNOVATION    TECH- 
NOLOGY RESEARCH  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Critical  Environmental  Technology 
Research  Program  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.— As  part  of  the  critical 
environmental  technology  program  referred 
to  in  section  4(b).  the  Administrator,  acting 
through  the  Director,  shall  conduct  an  envi- 
ronmental innovation  research  program  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b).  The  Administrator, 
acting  through  the  Director  and  in  coopera- 


tion with  the  heads  of  covered  Federal  agen- 
cies, shall  ensure  the  effective  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  environmental  Innovation 
research  programs  conducted  by  the  heads  of 
covered  Federal  agencies  under  subsection 
(b)  with  the  environmental  innovation  re- 
search program  conducted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, acting  through  the  Director,  under 
this  subsection. 

(b)  Environmental  Innovation  Research 
Programs  of  Covered  Federal  Agencies.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  addition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  environmental  Innovation  re- 
search program  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (a),  the  head  of  each  covered  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  establish  an  environmental 
Innovation  research  program  for  the  develop- 
ment and  commercialization  of  critical  envi- 
ronmental technology  to — 

(A)  further  the  progress  of  cleanup  and  pol- 
lution prevention  activities  of  the  agency; 
and 

(B)  avoid  future  pollution  and  cleanup 
problems. 

(2)  Funding.- The  head  of  each  covered 
Federal  agency  shall— 

(A)  on  an  annual  basis,  set  aside  not  less 
than  1.25  percent  of  the  sum  of— 

(I)  funds  appropriated  to  the  agency  for  en- 
vironmental research  and  development  (if 
any);  and 

(ii)  funds  appropriated  to  the  agency  for 
environmental  cleanup  (If  any), 
to    fund    an    environmental    innovation    re- 
search program  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  this  Act;  and 

(B)  on  an  ongoing  basis,  consult  with  the 
Task  Force  concerning  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  set  aside  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A). 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  limit  the  amount 
of  funds  a  covered  Federal  agency  may  spend 
on  the  development  and  commercialization 
of  critical  environmental  technology,  or  any 
other  environmental  technology  activity. 

(3)  Duties  of  heads  of  covered  federal 
agencies.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  an  envi- 
ronmental innovation  research  program  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection,  the  head  of 
each  covered  Federal  agency  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section— 

(i)  determine  categories  of  projects  to  be 
Included  In  the  environmental  innovation  re- 
search program; 

(il)  Issue  environmental  innovation  re- 
search solicitations; 

(III)  receive  and  evaluate  proposals  result- 
ing from  environmental  Innovation  research 
proposals; 

(Iv)  select  awardees  for  the  environmental 
innovation  research  funding  agreements  of 
the  covered  Federal  agency; 

(V)  administer  the  environmental  Innova- 
tion research  funding  agreements  of  the  cov- 
ered agency  (or  delegate  the  administration 
to  another  agency);  and 

(vi)  make  payments  to  recipients  of  envi- 
ronmental innovation  research  funding 
agreements  on  the  basis  of  progress  toward 
or  completion  of  the  funding  agreement  re- 
quirements. 

(B)  Cooperative  agreements  with  other 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES.— The  head  of  each  cov- 
ered Federal  agency  may  enter  into  a  cooper- 
ative agreement  with  the  head  of  another 
Federal  agency  for  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  and  other  appropriate  assistance 
to  the  business  concern  conducting  an  ap- 
proved project. 

(4)  Phases  of  environmental  innovation 
research  program — 

(A)  In  general —The  head  of  each  covered 
agency  shall  carry  out  an  environmental  in- 


novation research  program  consisting  of  the 
following  three  phases: 

(i)  A  first  phase  (with  respect  to  which  the 
head  of  the  covered  Federal  agency  may 
enter  Into  funding  agreements  with  private 
business  concerns,  each  of  which  shall  be  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  SIOO.OOO)  for  deter- 
mining, to  the  extent  practicable,  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  merit  and  feasibility  of 
Ideas  submitted  pursuant  to  environmental 
Innovation  research  program  solicitations 
that  appear  to  have  commercial  potential. 

(Ii)  A  second  phase  (with  respect  to  which 
the  head  of  the  covered  Federal  agency  may 
enter  Into  funding  agreements  with  private 
business  concerns,  each  of  which  shall  be  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  S7SO,000)  to  further 
develop  proposals  that  meet  particular  pro- 
gram needs,  and  with  respect  to  which 
awards  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  merit  and  feasibility  of 
each  proposal,  as  determined  by  the  first 
phase  (as  described  In  clause  (D).  The  head  of 
the  covered  Federal  agency  shall  take  into 
consideration,  along  with  other  attributes  of 
each  proposal,  the  commercial  potential  of 
each  proposal,  as  evidenced  by — 

(I)  the  record  of  the  private  business  con- 
cern of  successfully  commercializing  envi- 
ronmental Innovation  research  or  other  re- 
search; 

(II)  the  existence  of  funding  commitments 
from  private  sector  or  nonenvlronmental  in- 
novation research  funding  sources  to  fund 
the  second  phase; 

(III)  the  existence  of  follow-on  commit- 
ments for  the  third  phase  carried  out  under 
clause  (iii)  for  research  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  clause:  and 

(IV)  the  presence  of  other  Indicators  of  the 
commercial  potential  of  the  proposal. 

(ill)  If  appropriate,  a  third  phase,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  head  of  the  covered  Fed- 
eral agency  may  provide  assistance  or  enter 
Into  funding  agreements  with  private  busi- 
ness concerns — 

(I)  that^ 

(aa)  have  performed  commercial  applica- 
tions research  funded  under  an  environ- 
mental innovative  research  program  or  re- 
search and  development  program;  and 

(bb)  are  partially  funded  by  non-Federal 
sources  of  capital; 

(II)  for  products  or  services  intended  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government,  by  federally- 
funded  follow-on  research  and  development 
that  is  not  funded  under  an  environmental 
Innovation  research  program  under  this  Act; 
or 

(III)  for  which  awards  from  Federal  sources 
other  than  funding  for  environmental  inno- 
vation research  under  this  Act  are  used  for 
the  continuation  of  research  or  research  and 
development  that  has  been  competitively  se- 
lected using  peer  review  or  scientific  review 
criteria. 

(B)  Other  assistance.— With  respect  to 
the  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (AKlli).  the  covered  Federal  agency 
may.  In  addition  to  providing  other  assist- 
ance, assist  the  private  business  concern  In 
pursuing  funding  or  procurement  from  other 
Federal  research  and  development  or  cleanup 
programs. 

SEC.  6.  ANNOTATED  LIST  OF  CIUTICAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL TECHNOLOGIES. 

The  Director,  In  consultation  with  the 
members  of  the  Task  Force  established 
under  section  7.  shall  compile  an  annotated 
list  of  critical  environmental  technologies 
and  provide  for  the  periodic  updating  of  the 
list.  The  annotations  to  the  list  shall  in- 
clude, with  respect  to  each  listed  tech- 
nology— 


(Da  statement  by  the  Director  and  each 
member  of  the  Task  Force  who  represents 
the  Interests  of  a  Federal  agency  concerning 
the  listed  technology  that  would  be  useful  to 
the  Federal  agency  that  the  member  rep- 
resents for  carrying  out  environmental 
cleanup  or  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  agency:  and 

(2)  descriptions  from  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  private  business  concerns 
concerning  existing  research  activities  relat- 
ed to  the  listed  technology,  and  other  re- 
search that  could  be  conducted  to  develop 
the  technology  for  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national markets. 

SEC.   7.   CRITICAL   ENVIRONMENTAL   TECH- 
NOLOGY TASK  FORCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  shall 
establish  a  task  force  to  be  known  as  the 
"Critical  Environmental  Technology  Task 
Force".  The  Task  Force  shall  consist  of  the 
following  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator: 

(1)  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Environment,  and  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary responsible  for  environmental  qual- 
ity, science,  or  technology  research  and  de- 
velopment (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense)  from  each  of  the  following  de- 
partments: 

(A)  The  Department  of  the  Army. 

(B)  The  Department  of  the  Navy. 

(C)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Conserva- 
tion and  Renewable  Energy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  or  the  designee  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

(3)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology,  or  the  des- 
ignee of  the  Director. 

(4)  The  Administrator,  or  the  designee  of 
the  Administrator. 

(5)  The  Director. 

(6)  Five  individuals  representing  private 
Industry,  appointed  by  the  Administrator— 

(A)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  leading  consortium  of  an  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  and  technology  firm. 

(B)  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  small  business  concerns. 

(7)  The  head  of  each  environmental  Innova- 
tion research  program  carried  out  by  a  cov- 
ered Federal  agency  who  Is  not  among  those 
Individuals  described  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6). 

(bj  Chairperson.— The  Director  shall  serve 
as  the  chairperson  of  the  Task  Force, 
(c)  Activities.— The  Task  Force  shall— 

(1)  assist  the  Director  In  ensuring  the  ef- 
fective Implementation  of  the  proposed  envi- 
ronmental innovation  research  of  covered 
Federal  agencies; 

(2)  oversee  the  coordination  and  develop- 
ment of  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
critical  environmental  technology  and  data 
associated  with  the  technology; 

(3)  review  research  proposals  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  and  the  heads  of  covered 
Federal  agencies  for  environmental  innova- 
tion research  projects; 

(4)  on  the  basis  of  the  reviews  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (3).  make  recommendations  to  the 
Administrator  and  the  Director  and  the  head 
of  each  covered  Federal  agency  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  distribution  of  funds  under  pro- 
posed funding  agreements  to  fund  proposed 
projects  under  the  programs  established 
under  this  Act; 

(5)  ensure  complementary  research  efforts 
and  avoid  duplicative  research  efforts  under 
this  Act;  and 

(6)  promote  the  effective  dissemination  of 
research  Information  and  results  among  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  private  sector,  as  ap- 
propriate. 
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SEC.  8.  REPORTS  TO  THE  DIRECTOR. 

(a)  In  General.— On  an  annual  basis,  the 
head  of  each  covered  Federal  af^ency  shall 
submit  to  the  Director  a  report  that  in- 
cludes: 

(DA  listing:  of  funding  agreements  under 
the  environmental  innovation  technology 
program  of  the  agency  that  provide  for  fund- 
ing in  an  amount  greater  than  or  equal  to 
SIO.OOO. 

(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  assistance 
under  the  funding  agreements  described  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  funding 
agteements  and  aggregate  amount  of  funding 
under  agreements  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
made  with  private  business  concerns  that  are 
environmental  technology  concerns  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Administrator)  with  the  number 
of  funding  agreements  and  aggregate  amount 
of  funding  agreements  made  with  other  pri- 
vate business  concerns. 

(4)  The  percentage  of  successful  commer- 
cialization efforts  in  critical  environmental 
technology  resulting  from  the  environ- 
mental innovation  technology  program. 

(b)  Coordination  of  Reports.— In  the  re- 
ports required  under  section  10.  the  Director 
shall  include  a  summary  of  results  delin- 
eated in  the  reports  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a). 

SEC.  9.  GUIDELINES  AND  REGinj^TlONS. 

The  Administrator  shall,  not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
promulgate  guidelines  for  environmental  in- 
novation research  programs  conducted  by 
the  Administrator  and  other  covered  Federal 
agencies  under  this  Act.  The  head  of  each 
covered  Federal  agency  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
the  guidelines,  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  environ- 
mental innovation  research  program  of  the 
covered  agency  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  guidelines.  The  guidelines  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  section 
shall  provide  for— 

(1)  simplified,  standardized,  and  timely  so- 
licitations of  project  proposals: 

(2)  a  simplified,  standardized  funding  proc- 
ess that  provides  for — 

(A)  the  timely  receipt  and  review  of  pro- 
posals; 

(B)  at  a  minimum,  outside  peer  review  for 
project  proposals  under  the  phase  described 
in  section  5(bH4)(AKii).  in  any  case  in  which 
the  review  is  appropriate: 

(C)  the  protection  of  proprietary  informa- 
tion provided  in  project  proposals; 

(D)  the  selection  of  environmental  innova- 
tion research  projects: 

(E)  the  retention  of  rights  by  the  private 
business  concern  in  data  generated  in  the 
performance  of  a  contract  by  the  private 
business  concern  under  the  environmental 
innovation  research  project: 

(F)  to  the  extent  allowable  by  law,  the 
transfer  of  title  to  property  provided  by  a 
Federal  agency  to  the  private  business  con- 
cern conducting  a  environmental  innovation 
research  project,  if  the  transfer  would  be 
more  cost  effective  than  recovery  of  the 
property  by  the  Federal  agency; 

(G)  cost  sharing:  and 

(H)  cost  principles  and  payment  schedules: 

(3)  exemptions  from  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)  in  any  case  where  national  se- 
curity or  intelligence  functions  would  be 
jeopardized;  and 

(4)  minimizing  the  regulatory  burden  of 
each  private  business  concern  that  partici- 
pates in  an  environmental  innovation  re- 
search project  in  order  to  improve  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  critical  environmental 
technology  research  and  development  con- 
ducted under  the  program. 


SEC.  10.  MONITORING  AND  REPORT. 

To  the  extent  allowable  by  law.  the  Admin- 
istrator shall— 

(1)  independently  survey  and  monitor  all 
phases  of  the  implementation  and  operation 
of  the  environmental  innovation  research 
program  of  each  covered  agency  (including 
compliance  with  requirements  relating  to 
the  expenditures  of  funds);  and 

(2)  not  less  frequently  than  annually,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  Administrator,  in 
consultation  with  the  Director,  considers  to 
be  appropriate,  submit  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  includes — 

(A)  information  concerning— 

(i)  each  phase  of  the  implementation  and 
operation  of  the  environmental  innovation 
technology  research  programs  administered 
by  the  Administrator  and  the  heads  of  cov- 
ered Federal  agencies  under  this  Act;  and 

(ii)  other  related  activities  of  the  Adminis- 
trator; and 

(B)  such  recommendations  for  program  im- 
provements as  the  Administrator,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director,  considers  to  be 
appropriate. 

SEC.    11.   REPORT  BY  THE  COMPTROIXER  GEN- 
ERAL. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall,  not  later  than  5  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  transmit  a  re- 
port concerning  the  implementation  of  the 
programs  established  under  this  Act,  includ- 
ing a  description  of  the  research  conducted 
under  the  programs,  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

SEC.  12.  AITTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act.» 


By  Mr.  WOFFORD: 
S.  406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  to  correct  the  rate  of  duty  on 
certain  mixtures  of  caseinate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

HARMONIZED  TARIFF  AMENDMENT  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  re- 
store the  duty  rate  on  Tru-Pro  224  of 
0.2  cents  per  pound,  which  was  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
[TSUS]— the  old  tariff  schedule— retro- 
active to  January  1,  1989.  when  the 
Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  [HTS]— 
the  new  tariff  schedule — came  into 
force. 

For  4  years,  from  1985  to  1988.  all  im- 
ports of  Tru-Pro  224  were  consistently 
and  properly  classified  by  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  as  a  mixture  in  chief 
value  of  casein  under  item  493.17  of  the 
TSUS.  When  the  United  States  began 
planning  to  replace  the  TSUS  with 
HTS,  it  was  internationally  agreed 
that  an  article  that  was  classified 
under  a  given  provision  of  the  TSUS 
would  be  classified  under  the  equiva- 
lent provision  of  the  HTS.  This  was  de- 
signed to  assure,  in  particular,  that  the 
rate  applicable  to  the  product  would 
not  change.  In  the  case  of  Tru-Pro  224. 
the  equivalent  provision  was  HTS  sub- 
heading 3501.90.50.  which  covers  casein 


derivative,  at  a  rate  of  .44  cents  per 
kilogram. 

In  spite  of  the  international  agree- 
ment. Customs  reclassified  Tru-Pro  224 
under  HTS  subheading  1901.90.40.  which 
covers  various  food  preparations  with 
dairy  ingredients,  at  a  rate  of  16  per- 
cent. That  translates  into  a  duty  of 
about  14  cents  per  pound,  since  the  du- 
tiable value  of  Tru-Pro  224  is  today 
about  88.5  cents  per  pound.  In  other 
words,  the  16-percent  rate  is  about  70 
times  the  0.2  cents  per  pound  rate. 

The  attached  letter,  dated  June  28, 
1990.  to  the  Australian  Government 
from  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative acknowledges  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government 
to  seek  congressional  approval  of  the 
restoration  of  the  TSUS  rate  of  0.2 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  clear 
that  the  United  States  is  obligated  to 
restore  the  0.2  cents  per  pound  rate  for 
Tru-Pro  224.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
restoration  should  be  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1989,  when  the  HTS  came 
into  force.  The  application  of  the  16- 
percent  rate  has  been  unjustified  since 
that  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Washington.  DC.  June  28.  1990. 
Hon.  Neal  Blewett. 
Minister  for  Trade  Negotiations. 
Parliament  House.  Canberra 

Dear  Dr.  Blewett:  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  between  officials  of  our  two  countries 
to  resolve  certain  concerns  Australia  has 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
(HTSUS).  Pursuant  to  those  discussions,  this 
letter  sets  forth  the  understandings  of  our 
two  governments  of  certain  actions  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  t^ke  with  respect  to  its  sched- 
ule, and  of  Australia's  undertaking  that  it 
will  lift  its  reservation  on  the  United  States 
GATT  schedule  XX  as  converted  to  the  Har- 
monized System. 

Australia's  reservations  concern  three 
products: 

a.  Mixtures  of  non-fat  dry  milk  and  anhy- 
drous butterfat  containing  over  5.5  percent 
but  not  over  45  percent  by  weight  of  butter- 
fat,  which  prior  to  January  1.  1989  were  clas- 
sified to  TSUS  item  182.92  but  which  are  not 
classified  to  HTSUS  subheading  1901.90.30; 

b.  Dried  mixtures  containing  less  than  31 
percent  by  weight  of  butterfat  and  consisting 
of  not  less  than  17.5  percent  by  weight  each 
of  sodium  caseinate,  butterfat,  whey  solids 
containing  over  5.5  percent  by  weight  of  but- 
terfat, and  dried  whole  milk,  but  not  con- 
taining dried  milk,  dried  whey,  or  dried  but- 
termilk any  of  which  contains  5.5  percent  or 
less  by  weight  of  butterfat.  Prior  to  January 
1.  1989  these  mixtures  were  classified  to 
TSUS  item  493.17  but  are  not  classified  to 
HTSUS  subheading  1901.90.40: 

c.  Woven  tapestry  and  woven  upholstery 
fabrics  of  wool  valued  over  S2  per  pound, 
which  prior  to  January  1.  1989  were  classified 
to  TSUS  item  357.15  but  which  are  now  clas- 


sified to  HTSUS  subheadings,  5112.20.00  or 
5112.30.00. 

Under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (TSUS).  the  products  described  in 
paragraph  (a)  above,  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia, were  subject  to  a  section  22  quota  of 
1.016.046  kilograms  and  a  tariff  rate  of  16  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  Under  the  Harmonized  Tar- 
iff Schedule  of  the  United  States  (HTSUS) 
these  products  Jiave  been  classified  as  arti- 
cles of  milk  or  cream,  subject  to  a  section  22 
quoU  of  2,721  kilograms  and  a  tariff  rate  of 
17.5  percent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  TSUS.  the  products  described  in 
paragraph  (b)  above,  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia, were  free  of  any  quota  and  subject  to 
a  tariff  rate  of  0.44  cents  per  kilogram.  Under 
the  HTSUS  these  products  have  been  classi- 
fied as  edible  preparations  containing  over 
5.5  percent  butterfat.  subject  to  a  section  22 
quota  of  1,016,046  kilograms  and  a  tariff  rate 
of  16  percent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  TSUS.  the  products  described  in 
paragraph  (c)  above,  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia, were  subject  to  a  tariff  rate  of  7  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  Under  the  HTSUS  these 
products  have  been  classified  as  woven  fab- 
rics of  combed  wool  containing  less  than  85 
percent  by  weight  of  wool  mixed  mainly  or 
solely  with  man-made  filaments  or  man- 
made  staple  fibers,  subject  to  a  tariff  rate  of 
48.5  cents  per  kilogram  plus  38  percent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Section  1211  (c)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  provides  author- 
ity to  modify  the  coverage  of  the  section  22 
quotas  to  restore  the  previous  treatment  in 
effect  under  the  TSUS.  This  authority  ex- 
pires on  June  30.  1990. 

There  is  no  executive  authority  to  reduce 
tariffs  on  these  products  by  more  than  cer- 
tain specified  proportions  and  amounts.  Any 
tariff  reductions  greater  than  those  specified 
proportions  and  amounts  would  require  a|>- 
proval  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  use  the  section  1211  (c) 
authority  to  restore  the  pre-existing  treat- 
ment with  regard  to  quotas  for  products  de- 
scribed in  (a)  and  (b)  above  and  will  not  op- 
pose legislation  to  restore  the  preexisting 
duty  treatment  of  products  described  in  (a), 
(b)  and  (c)  above.  Further,  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  will  enter 
into  an  agreement,  in  the  context  of  the  Uru- 
guay Round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions, to  restore  tariff  rates  on  products  de- 
scribed in  (a)  and  (b)  to  the  levels  applying 
immediately  prior  to  1  January  1989,  and 
thereafter  will  seek  Congressional  approval 
of  such  restoration. 

In  these  circumstances.  Australia  will  not 
take  any  retaliatory  measures,  request  any 
compensation,  or  take  any  measures  in  pur- 
suit of  any  right  it  might  have  under  Article 
XXVIII  of  the  GATT.  including  recourse  to 
Article  XXIII.  with  respect  to  the  products 
described  in  (a)  or  (b).  on  the  understanding 
that  action  will  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  restore  pre-existing  tariff  and 
quota  treatment  to  products  described  in  (a) 
and  (b)  above  by  the  time  the  United  States 
formally  notifies  the  GATT  of  its  acceptance 
of  the  agreements  associated  with  the  Uru- 
guay Round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. However.  Australia  will  retain  its 
GATT  rights  in  relation  to  these  products 
until  such  restoration  has  occurred. 

It  is  further  understood  that: 

A.  Australia  will  immediately  withdraw  its 
reservation  on  the  United  States  GATT 
Schedule  XX  as  converted  to  the  Harmonized 
System  in  all  respects  except  with  regard  to 
products  (a)  and  (b)  above  and  initially  nego- 


tiated rights  not  fully  shown  in  the  Sched- 
ule, 

B.  Australia  will  notify  the  GATT  to  that 
effect. 

C.  Australia  will  lift  its  reservation  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  products  (a)  and  (b) 
above  when  the  respective  duty  rates  and  the 
quota  treatment  on  each  is  restored  to  the 
level  applicable  under  the  TSUS.  and  once 
all  agreed  initially  negotiated  rights  ac- 
corded to  Australia  are  shown  in  the  United 
States  GATT  Schedule  XX  as  converted  to 
the  Harmonized  System,  and 

D.  The  United  States  will  immediately 
withdraw  its  reservation  on  Australia's 
GATT  Schedule  I  as  converted  to  the  Har- 
monized System. 

I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that,  if  the 
foregoing  is  acceptable  to  the  Government  of 
Australia,  this  letter  and  your  confirmatory 
reply  constitute  the  understandings  of  our 
two  governments  as  of  the  date  of  your 
reply. 

Sincerely, 

Carla  A.  Hills.* 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cochran): 
S.  407.  A  bill  to  create  a  National 
Commission  on  School  Finance  To 
Meet  the  National  Education  Goals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

education  legislation 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  the  National 
Commission  on  School  Finance  Act 
which  will  evaluate  the  current  school 
finance  structure  in  the  context  of  the 
current  emphasis  on  high  standards, 
school  reform  and,  in  particular, 
achieving  the  national  education  goals. 

School  districts  across  the  United 
States  already  strapped  for  resources 
are  now  faced  with  the  new  challenge 
of  the  national  education  goals.  The 
current  system  for  financing  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  system, 
which  is  the  principal  responsibility  of 
the  States,  is  heavily  decentralized 
with  variations  from  school  to  school, 
district  to  district,  and  State  to  State. 

While  individual  States  have  been 
grappling  with  school  finance  dispari- 
ties among  their  localities,  there  are 
important  differences  in  the  States' 
ability  and  willingness  to  devote  re- 
sources to  education  among  the  States. 
With  more  than  15,000  school  districts 
in  the  United  States  that  vary  widely 
in  nature,  authority,  and  responsibil- 
ities, it  is  a  daunting  task  for  a  district 
looking  for  a  model  for  reform  of  fi- 
nance policies  to  meet  the  National 
Education  Goals. 

The  national  education  goals  rep- 
resent the  emergence  of  a  Federal  role 
in  the  American  educational  system. 
Traditionally,  local  education  agencies 
have  had  the  major  responsibility  in 
the  kindergarten  through  12th  grade 
system,  but  burgeoning  enrollment 
along  with  changing  demographics 
have  pushed  the  system  to  the  brink. 

While  enrollment  has  Increased, 
funding  has  stagnated,  and  in  some 
cases  has  been  reduced.  School  finance 
remains  a  prominent  issue.  While  the 


Federal  share  of  education  .'finance  for 
kindergarten  through  12t^i  grade  is 
only  approximately  6  to  .7  percent, 
some  States  utilize  up  to  half,  or  more, 
of  their  budgets  on  education. 

As  this  Congress  moves  to  adopt  the 
national  education  goals  there  must  be 
an  examination  of  education  finance 
policies  and  procedures.  The  promise  of 
national  goals  by  the  year  2000  is  hol- 
low if  we  do  not  realistically  address 
the  need  to  finance  the  programs  to  ac- 
complish the  goals.  Many  local  school 
districts,  barely  able  to  provide  basic 
school  supplies,  may  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford the  new  resources  or  educational 
technology  necessary  to  meet  the  na- 
tional goals. 

This  bill  would  create  a  National 
Commission  on  School  Finance  to  meet 
the  national  education  goals  to  study 
ways  in  which  current  finance  methods 
can  be  improved,  or  if  the  situation 
warrants,  replaced  by  alternate  finance 
methods.  School  finance  policies  must 
be  efficient  in  increasingly  tight  eco- 
nomic times.  It  has  been  20  years  since 
the  last  comprehensive  and  objective 
study  of  school  finance  policies  and 
practices  was  completed.  Current  edu- 
cation finance  trends  and  policies  must 
be  re-examined  with  a  national  scope. 

Issues  such  as  finance  policy  in- 
equity, the  impact  of  Federal  edu- 
cation assistance  programs,  and  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  specific  edu- 
cational resources  must  be  addressed. 

The  inequity  of  finance  jxilicies  is  a 
contentious  issue  more  and  more  often 
settled  in  the  already  over-burdened 
court  system.  Recently,  States  such  as 
Texas,  Kentucky,  and  New  Jersey  have 
been  ordered  by  the  judiciary  to  alter 
their  school  finance  formulas.  A  na- 
tional analysis  of  these  court  cases, 
and  the  implications  of  their  rulings, 
would  be  highly  useful  to  State  and  na- 
tional policymakers. 

The  cost-effectiveness  of  educational 
resources  and  methods  and  their  rela- 
tionships to  costs  and  outcomes  are 
poorly  understood.  Efficiency  in  ad- 
dressing major  educational  concerns 
will  be  a  key  to  allowing  the  American 
educational  system  to  compete  on  a 
global  scale,  as  increasingly  it  must. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  we  need  to 
know  what  works  and  what  does  not, 
especially  for  those  students  who  are  in 
disadvantaged  school  districts,  where 
every  dollar  is  at  a  premium. 

The  Commission  is  vital  to  under- 
standing the  effectiveness  of  our  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education  systems 
compared  to  our  trading  partners,  and 
competitors,  such  as  Japan  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Community.  This  bill  would  re- 
quire the  commission  to  study  the  ex- 
penditure levels  and  intergovernmental 
financial  responsibilities  of  other  in- 
dustrialized nations.  As  adults,  today's 
primary  and  secondary  students  in  New 
Mexico  will  not  only  be  competing  for 
jobs  against  students  in  Texas  and 
Rhode  Island,  but  also  against  students 
in  Berlin  and  Osaka. 
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A  national  challenge  requires  a  na- 
tional response.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  School  Finance  to  meet  the  na- 
tional education  goals  will  allow  those 
who  are  attempting  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  national  education  goals 
to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Finally,  the  commis- 
sion will  issue  a  report  recommending, 
the  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  supporting  school  and 
State  finance  reform. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  407 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TffLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •■National 
Commission  on  School  Finance  To  Meet  the 
National  Education  Goals  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  State  grovernments  have  for  a  long  time 
played  the  principal  role  in  financing  Ameri- 
ca's education  system  and  historically  such 
role  has  involved  heavy  reliance  upon  locally 
administered  property  taxes  in  conjunction 
with  State  prescribed  per  pupil  spending 
minima,  while  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  a  junior  partner  in  such  role,  contribut- 
ing approximately  7  or  8  percent  of  the 
amount  spent  on  kindergarten  through 
twelfth  grade  schooling; 

(2)  the  State  and  local  role  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  has  traditionally  been  decen- 
tralized; 

(3)  the  rapid  evolution  of  an  unusually 
competitive  International  economy  is  alter- 
ing national  education  needs  and  the  new 
strategic  resource  for  nations  has  become 
the  trained  intellect  of  its  citizens: 

(4)  the  United  States  is  attempting  to  re- 
spond to  the  challenge  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  by  debating  and  implementing  edu- 
cation reform  alternatives  and  setting  na- 
tional education  goals; 

(5)  education  reforms  may  have  little 
chance  of  sustained  success  and  universal 
achievement  of  the  national  education  goals 
may  be  jeopardized  when  such  reforms  are 
part  of  a  disparate  means  by  which  our  Na- 
tion finances  its  schools; 

(6)  the  means  by  which  United  States 
schools  are  financed  result  in — 

(A)  spending  inequality  from  school-to- 
school,  district-to-district  and  State-to- 
SUte; 

(B)  neglected  effectiveness  such  as  finance 
systems  paying  little  heed  to  outcomes,  ac- 
countability, or  performance,  and  seldom  is 
an  education  attainment  target  posed  re- 
garding desired  outcomes  or  performance  in- 
centives; 

(C)  organizational  rigidity  in  which  school 
finance  systems  are  rooted  in  operational 
units  such  as  small  rural  schools,  as  exempli- 
fied by  school  districts  having  consolidated 
In  mammoth  agencies  with  cumbersome  bu- 
reaucratic structures  sometimes  distant  geo- 
graphically and  organizationally  from  the 
schools  such  districts  purport  to  direct;  and 

(D)  confusion  caused  by  school  finance  sys- 
tem accretion  and  as  a  consequence  intoler- 
able complexity; 

(7)  the  entire  context  In  which  United 
States  education  now  operates  has  been  al- 


tered in  the  last  2  decades  and  expectations 
for  education  are  higher,  and  on  crucial  di- 
mensions, the  capacity  of  schools  to  respond 
is  lower;  and 

(8)  in  the  absence  of  alternative  school  fi- 
nance mechanisms  with  adequate  and  ade- 
quately structured  resources,  the  hope  of  na- 
tional education  goals,  national  assessments, 
and  a  host  of  other  reform  alternatives  are 
in  jeopartly  of  foundering  on  good  intentions 
and  rhetoric. 

SEC.  3.  COMMISSION  ESTABUSHED. 

(a)  Establishment  of  the  Commission.— 
There  Is  established  as  an  independent  agen- 
cy in  the  executive  branch  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Commission  on 
School  Finance  To  Meet  the  National  Edu- 
cation Goals  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Membership.— 

(1)  Composition.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  12  members,  of  which— 

(A)  2  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President; 

(B)  2  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

(C)  3  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(D)  2  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(E)  3  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Special  rule.— The  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  provide  the  Commission 
with  expertise  and  experience  in  the  provi- 
sion and  financing  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education.  Including  expertise  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  administration, 
teaching.  State  legislation,  education  eco- 
nomics research,  and  development  of  stand- 
ards and  assessments. 

SEC.  4.  DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Study.— The  Commission  shall  study 
what  has  been  learned  from  the  research  on 
innovations  in  practice  that  will  help  further 
understanding  of  what  will  be  necessary  and 
what  the  cost  Implications  are  for  achieving 
the  national  education  goals  and  shall  Inves- 
tigate the  extent  to  which— 

(1)  Federal  laws  demonstrate  a  consistent 
and  coherent  Federal  policy  regarding  edu- 
cational access  and  equity  with  respect  to 
resources; 

(2)  Federal  education  laws  and  regulations 
promote  the  stated  Federal  education  policy; 

(3)  there  are  alternatives  to  current  school 
finance  mechanisms;  and 

(4)  schools  and  States  have  the  capacity  to 
respond  financially  to  the  reform  demands 
Implied  In  the  national  education  goals  and 
the  consequent  objectives. 

(b)  Specific  Requirements —In  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  under  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  synthesize  and  evalu- 
ate existing  Information  in  the  following 
areas; 

(1)  Fiscal  CAPAcrrv.- The  fiscal  capacity 
of  States  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
provide  access  to  high  quality  education  to 
all  students,  including  synthesizing  and  eval- 
uating information  regarding— 

(A)  the  costs  of  different  ways  of  providing 
educational  services  and  the  factors  that  im- 
pact student  achievement; 

(B)  the  impact  of  socioeconomic  status  and 
student-to-teacher  ratios,  and  the  effect  of 
such  status  and  ratios  on  student  achieve- 
ment; 

(C)  all  revenue  expended  in  the  United 
States  on  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. Including  revenue  from  Federal. 
State,  local  and  private  sources; 

(D)  International  comparisons  of  expendi- 
ture levels,  and  intergovernmental  financial 
responsibilities,  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education; 


(E)  population  sparsity  and  density  factors 
with  respect  to  educational  needs  and  costs; 

(F)  revenue  available  to  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  property  taxes,  sales  taxes,  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  and  lotteries; 

(G)  differences  In  the  costs  of  providing  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education  by  State, 
and  by  local  educational  agencies  within 
States; 

(H)  the  capacity  of  State"  school  finance 
systems  to  provide  the  resources  necessary 
to  achieve  the  national  education  goals;  and 

(1)  the  role  of  educational  technologies  In 
improving  cost-effectiveness,  program  qual- 
ity and  equity. 

(2)  Fiscal  effort.— The  fiscal  effort  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  make  to  pro- 
vide access  to  high  quality  education  to  all 
students,  including  synthesizing  and  evalu- 
ating information  regarding— 

(A)  the  variables  associated  with  the  will- 
ingness of  communities  to  tax  themselves  to 
raise  education  revenues; 

(B)  different  teaching  compensation  poli- 
cies; and 

(C)  school  districts  with  much  higher  than 
average  per  pupil  expenditures  and  school 
districts  with  much  lower  than  average  per 
pupil  expenditures  both  before  and  after  the 
Implementation  of  equalization  measures. 

(3)  Policy.— The  impact  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  programs  and  policies  on  equaliz- 
ing access  to  educational  opportunity.  In- 
cluding synthesizing  and  evaluating  infor- 
mation regarding— 

(A)  the  relationship  between  the  amount 
of— 

(I)  Federal  education  assistance;  and 

(II)  tax  expenditures  for  equalization  of 
school  finance; 

(B)  the  costs  of  Federal  or  State  laws  that 
are  not  fully  funded  by  the  level  of  govern- 
ment that  established  such  laws; 

(C)  the  effect  of  financial  Incentives  on 
school  performance; 

(D)  the  consistency  and  coherency  among — 
(I)   Federal.   State,  and  local  educational 

equity  policies;  and 

(li)  Federal.  State,  and  local  laws,  regula- 
tions and  resources;  and 

(E)  the  effect  of  Federal  education  assist- 
ance programs  and  Federal.  State,  or  local 
tax  expenditures  on  equalization  of  school  fi- 
nance resources. 

(4)  SCHOOL      finance      LEGISLATION.— The 

trends   in   State   school   finance   legislation 
and  judicial  actions. 

(c)  Reports  and  Recommendations.- The 
Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  Interim  report  within  12  months 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  a 
final  report  within  18  months  of  such  date. 
Such  repwrts  shall— 

(1)  summarize  the  appropriate  findings  of 
the  Commission; 

(2)  provide  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  a  con- 
sensus exists  regarding  the  appropriate  roles 
of  Federal.  State  and  local  government  In 
supporting  school  and  State  finance  reform; 

(3)  provide  an  analysis  of  the  resources 
that  will  be  needed  at  the  school,  district 
and  State  level  to  achieve  the  national  edu- 
cation goals;  and 

(4)  provide  an  analysis  of  the  capacity  of 
State  school  finance  systems  to  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  meet  the  national 
education  goals. 

SEC.  5.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Rate  of  Pay.— Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  are  not  full-time  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  who  are  not 
Members  of  Congress  may.  while  serving  on 


business  of  the  Commission,  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  as  authorized  by  section 
5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day.  or  any  part  of  a  day.  they  are  engaged 
In  actual  performance  of  Commission  duties, 
including  travel  time:  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  all  members  of  the  Commission 
may  be  allowed  travel  expanses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

(b)  Temporary  Exemption.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Chairperson,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the 
power  to — 

(1)  appoint  a  Director  or  Executive  Direc- 
tor who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of 
the  Executive  Schedule;  and 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  other  personnel  as  the  Chairperson  con- 
siders necessary  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule. 

(c)  AUTHORITY  To  CONTRACT.— Subject  to 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  or  inter- 
agency agreements  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  private  firms.  Institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  activities  nec- 
essary to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

(d)  SOURCE  OF  Administrative  Support.— 
Financial  and  administrative  support  serv- 
ices (including  those  related  to  budget  and 
accounting,  financial  reporting,  payroll,  and 
personnel)  shall  be  provided  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  General  Services  Administration 
(or  other  appropriate  organization)  for  which 
payment  shall  be  made  in  advance  or  by  re- 
imbursement from  funds  of  the  Commission, 
in  such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  by  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Commission  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

(e)  Authority  To  Hire  Experts  and  Con- 
sultants.—The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
procure  temporary  and  intermittent  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  as  are  necessary 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  of 
such  service  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule.  Experts  and  consultants  may  be 
employed  without  compensation  If  they 
agree  to  do  so  in  advance. 

(0  Authority  for  Detail  of  Employees.- 
Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  is  author- 
ized to  detail  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department  or  agency 
to  the  Commission  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  section. 
SEC.  6.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  3  years 
after  the  first  meeting  of  its  members. 

SEC.  7.  DEFINrnONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(8)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 


section  1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  andSec- 
ondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "national  education  goals" 
means  the  national  education  goals  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  education  summit 
held  in  Charlottesville.  Virginia  in  1989; 

(4)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section 
1471(21)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

(5)  the  term  "State"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  1471(22)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

SEC.  8.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993. 
1994.  and  1995  to  carry  out  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  408.  A  bill  to  promote  small  busi- 
ness lending  to  small  business  concerns 
In  States  in  which  there  is  a  declining 
number  of  federally  insured  financial 
institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  LENDING  AND  CREDrT 
AVAlLABILnr  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  increase 
lending  to  small  businesses.  My  bill, 
the  Small  Business  Lending  and  Credit 
Availability  Act,  would  modify  section 
7  of  the  Small  Business  Act— the  loan 
guarantee  program— making  it  easier 
for  banks  to  lend  to  creditworthy  small 
businesses. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  while  our  econ- 
omy is  overshadowed  by  a  daunting 
Federal  deficit  and  a  host  of  other 
woes,  why  is  it  important  to  tinker 
with  a  relatively  innocuous  Small 
Business  Administration  program? 

Small  business  has  been,  and  contin- 
ues to  be,  the  backbone  of  the  Nation's 
economy.  These  entrepreneurial 
businessowners  lead  the  way  in  devel- 
oping new  technologies,  improving  pro- 
ductivity, and,  most  important,  creat- 
ing jobs.  In  Rhode  Island,  there  are 
nearly  25,000  small  businesses,  employ- 
ing more  than  300,000  workers.  Perhaps 
more  meaningful,  90  percent  of  the  new 
jobs  in  our  Nation  will  be  created  by 
small  businesses.  Small  businesses  are 
important  because  they  create  the  jobs 
that  drive  our  economy. 

In  the  past  2  years,  however,  small 
businesses  have  been  hit  hard  by  the 
recession.  Small  business  incorpora- 
tions declined  by  more  than  5  percent 
nationwide,  while  business  failures  in- 
creased nearly  50  percent  according  to 
the  latest  SBA  data.  In  1991  there  were 
344  small  business  bankruptcies  in 
Rhode  Island — a  whopping  215  percent 
increase  from  1990.  Figures  are  not  yet 
complete  for  1992,  but  estimates  sug- 
gest that  another  300  Rhode  Island 
small  businesses  filed  for  bankruptcy 
in  1992. 

Although  evidence  is  largely  anec- 
dotal, there  seems  to  be  a  consensus 
that  a  severe  credit  crunch  is  hamper- 
ing the  attempts  of  creditworthy  small 
business  customers  to  borrow  from 
banks  and  other  lenders.  A  December 


1992  study  commissioned  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
nesses [NFIB]  entitled  "The  Small 
Business  Credit  Crunch"  reveals  that 
businesses  with  40  or  fewer  employees 
have  encountered  considerable  prob- 
lems obtaining  credit.  The  study  also 
said  that  "New  England  was  the  most 
troublesome  region  for  small  business 
borrowing"  between  1990  and  1992.  Re- 
cent Federal  Reserve  studies  confirm 
these  findings. 

But  studies,  reports,  and  newspaper 
articles  only  tell  part  of  the  story.  I 
have  recently  hosted  four  public  hear- 
ings throughout  my  State  to  learn 
more  about  our  economic  troubles. 
Nearly  every  small  business  owner  told 
me  that  credit  was  all  but  impossible 
to  come  by.  Let  me  share  a  few  exam- 
ples with  you: 

Pam  Crandall  is  the  president  of 
Ashway  Line  and  Twine,  a  family- 
owned  business  in  southern  Rhode  Is- 
land. Her  company  has  been  producing 
strings  used  in  sports  racquets  and  sur- 
gical materials  for  a  century  and  a 
half.  Her  business  is  profitable.  It  has  a 
fine  reputation,  and  30  percent  of  its 
business  is  exports.  Still.  Pam  Crandall 
tells  me  that  even  her  business  has 
trouble  finding  credit  in  today's  re- 
strictive lending  environment. 

An  entrepreneur  in  Newport,  RI, 
Pamela  Kelley,  operates  Rue  de 
France,  a  successful  mail-order  com- 
pany that  sells  French  lace  and  other 
decorating  products.  Rue  de  France  is  a 
small  business;  it  employs  several 
dozen  workers  during  peak  periods  of 
the  year.  Her  business  has  been  profit- 
able. But  despite  her  success,  banks  in 
Rhode  Island  have  refused  her  requests 
to  borrow  additional  funding  to  expand 
her  business— and  create  new  jobs  in 
the  process. 

John  Maguire  runs  American  Ship- 
yard in  Newport,  RI.  His  company 
started  with  6  workers  and  now  em- 
ploys over  150.  He,  too,  tells  me  that  he 
cannot  secure  credit  in  Rhode  Island. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  tales  of  woe 
from  small  business  owners  in  Rhode 
Island.  But.  there  is  a  constant  theme 
to  their  stories — the  credit  crunch  is 
denying  small  businesses  the  capital 
they  need  to  invest,  to  grow,  and  to 
create  new  jobs.  These  same  problems 
are  occurring  throughout  the  coun- 
try— in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  credit  crunch 
will  end  soon.  The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  Improvement  Act 
has  now  been  implemented,  so  many 
lenders  are  focusing  more  on  raising 
capital  then  on  lending.  Provisions  in 
the  new  law  are  forcing  banks  to  be 
even  more  cautious  about  new  lending. 
Many  lenders  will  simply  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  higher  capital  requirements 
called  for  in  the  new  law  and  will  be 
forced  to  close.  In  fact,  the  FDIC  ex- 
pects to  shut  down  more  than  120  banks 
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this  year;  and  the  Office  of  Thrift  Su- 
pervision plans  to  close  another  80 
thrifts  in  1993. 

Already  Rhode  Island  has  seen  two  fi- 
nancial institution  closings  since  late 
last  year.  In  December,  the  State's 
fifth  largest  bank,  Eastland  Savings 
with  $550  million  in  assets,  was  seized 
by  the  FDIC.  Just  2  weeks  ago,  the 
State's  fourth  largest  financial  institu- 
tion. Old  Stone  Bank  with  $1.9  billion 
in  assets,  was  closed.  It  is  now  being 
operated  by  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration [RTC]. 

These  closings  were  a  jolt  to  Rhode 
Island's  1.1.  million  citizens.  Rhode  Is- 
landers are  still  coming  to  grips  with 
the  January  1991  collapse  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Share  and  Deposit  Indemnity 
Corporation  [RISDIC]  that  forced  the 
closing  of  45  privately  insured  credit 
unions.  The  RISDIC  debacle  plunged 
the  State  into  its  worst  financial  crisis 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

The  Eastland  and  Old  Stone  failures 
sent  new  worries  throughout  our  State. 
Eastland  and  Old  Stone  had  branch 
networks  throughout  the  State — from 
Woonsocket  to  Newport  to  Providence. 
Eastland  has  been  doing  business  in 
Rhode  Island  for  150  years;  Old  Stone 
first  opened  its  doors  back  in  1819. 
These  two  banks  were  more  than  just 
financial  institutions — they  were 
Rhode  Island  institutions.  Many  in  our 
State  have  been  left  to  wonder,  if  these 
two  large  banks  could  fail,  what  bank 
is  next? 

The  closing  of  banks,  thrifts,  credit 
unions,  and  other  lenders  has  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  business.  Individ- 
uals who  operate  companies,  especially 
small  businesses,  have  fewer  places  to 
seek  credit.  There  are  fewer  institu- 
tions available  to  make  loans  to  small 
businesses  for  expansion  or  upkeep. 
When  banks  are  not  lending  money  to 
small  businesses,  those  small  busi- 
nesses are  not  hiring  new  employees. 
As  a  result,  job  creation  stagnates. 

How  do  we  begin  to  address  these 
problems? 

We  can  start  by  enacting  the  Small 
Business  Lending  and  Credit  Availabil- 
ity Act,  which  I  am  introducing  today. 
This  bill  will  help  increase  lending  to 
small  businesses  located  in  States 
where  there  have  been  increasing  num- 
bers of  financial  institution  failures.  In 
Rhode  Island,  for  example,  this  bill 
would  help  offset  the  credit  void  that 
was  created  by  the  recent  collapses  of 
Eastland  Bank  and  Old  Stone. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  bill: 

Section  7  of  the  SBA  Act,  the  loan 
guarantee  program,  would  be  expanded 
in  States  where  at  least  one  large  fi- 
nancial institution— assets  above  $100 
million — has  failed  in  the  past  year,  or 
where  at  least  two  institutions  with 
combined  assets  exceeding  $150  million 
have  collapsed. 

States  meeting  these  qualifications 
would  be  eligible  for  the  following  ex- 
panded section  7a  loan  guarantees: 


Those  7a  loans  below  $200,000  would 
be  guaranteed  at  95  percent,  a  change 
from  the  current  law  that  guarantees 
loans  below  $155,000  at  90  percent. 

Those  7a  loans  between  $200,000  and 
$500,000  would  be  guaranteed  at  90  per- 
cent, a  change  from  current  law  that 
guarantees  loans  above  $155,000  at  be- 
tween 70  and  85  percent. 

A  waiver  of  the  two-point  guarantee 
fee  would  be  granted  for  the  first  2 
years  of  this  program,  and  a  one-point 
guarantee  fee  would  be  included  in  the 
final  3  years. 

Any  reasonable  doubts  concerning 
loans  under  this  section  will  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  applicant.  This 
language  is  similar  to  current  law  pro- 
viding leniency  to  other  special  groups. 

Provisions  established  under  this  act 
shall  terminate  5  years  after  enact- 
ment. 

From  my  discussions  with  small 
business  operators  in  Rhode  Island,  I 
am  convinced  that  a  key  to  ending  the 
credit  crunch  is  a  plan  that  includes  a 
major  contribution  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  My  plan 
would  involve  the  SBA  to  help  create 
new  liquidity  for  banks  to  lend  to 
small  businesses. 

The  SBA  has  been  doing  herculean 
work  in  the  past  few  years  as  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation's  lending  commu- 
nity has  been  in  retrenchment.  It 
launched  the  New  England  Lending  and 
Recovery  program  last  year  to  spur 
lending  to  small  businesses  in  our  re- 
cession-ravaged region.  This  year,  de- 
mand on  the  popular  and  successful 
section  7a  loan  guarantee  program— 
the  heart  of  SBA  lending  to  small  busi- 
nesses—is far  outpacing  supply.  It 
seems  certain  that  absent  a  supple- 
mental appropriation,  the  program's 
$3.2  billion  fiscal  year  1993  appropria- 
tion will  not  meet  the  growing  7a  loan 
guarantee  demand. 

SBA  activity  in  Rhode  Island  mirrors 
the  increase  in  demand  nationwide: 

In  1991,  SBA  guaranteed  45  loans  to- 
taling $9  million; 

In  1992,  SBA  guaranteed  136  loans  to- 
taling $32.7  million;  and 

In  1993,  SBA  expects  to  guarantee 
more  than  200  loans  totaling  $60  mil- 
lion. 

The  SBA  has  the  resources,  the  con- 
tacts with  local  lenders,  and  the  stat- 
ure in  the  small  business  community 
to  spearhead  this  effort.  When  I  joined 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness in  January,  I  did  so  because  I  was 
confident  that  small  business  is  the  en- 
gine that  will  lead  both  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Nation  into  recovery. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  big- 
gest problem  besetting  small  busi- 
nesses today  is  the  lack  of  available 
credit.  I  believe  that  the  SBA,  local 
banks,  and  other  lenders  should  be  in 
the  business  of  investing  in  people  and 
communities,  and  that  Federal  policies 
should  promote  the  flow  of  capital  to 
small  business  community. 


I  hope  this  legislation  will  help  ease 
the  credit  crunch  and  increase  lending 
to  the  small  businesses,  that  will  then 
use  that  capital  to  create  jobs  and  get 
our  economy  moving  again.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  a  good  look  at  this 
legislation,  and  I  welcome  their  co- 
si)onsorship.« 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  409.  A  bill  to  extend  the  terms  of 
various   patents,    and    for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXTENSION  OF  OLESTRA  PATENTS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  extend  certain  pat- 
ents, including  a  limited  extension  for 
three  key  patents  on  olestra,  a  zero 
calorie  fat  replacement  made  by  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble;  the  patent  for  the  insig- 
nia of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy; and  the  patent  terms  of  the 
badges  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
American  Legion  Women's  Auxiliary 
and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Legion. 

This  bill  is  really  unfinished  business 
from  the  102d  Congress.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  were  included  in  H.R.  5475, 
which  were  passed  by  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  margin  on  August  4, 
1992,  and  the  provisions  related  to 
olestra  were  included  in  S.  1506,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  October  8, 
1992,  by  voice  vote. 

Procter  &  Gamble  invented  olestra  in 
the  1960's,  and  began  working  with  the 
FDA  in  1971.  More  than  two  decades 
later,  olestra  has  still  not  been  ap- 
proved. P&G  has  already  invested  $200 
million  in  olestra,  and  would  need  to 
invest  many  more  millions  to  con- 
struct manufacturing  facilities  to 
produce  this  substance. 

The  problem  arises  because  American 
patents  by  law  are  for  17  years.  Regu- 
latory reviews  by  FDA  to  ensure  safety 
of  new  food  additives  by  necessity  are 
open  ended.  Olestra  is  unique,  virtually 
unprecedented  as  a  new  food  type  be- 
cause of  its  likely  impact  on  the  Amer- 
ican diet,  and  because  it  is  a  non- 
absorbable, noncaloric  fat  replacement. 
While  most  food  additives  constitute, 
at  most,  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
human  diet,  olestra  could  eventually 
replace  as  much  as  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  human  diet.  Accordingly,  the 
FDA  has  approached  this  unprece- 
dented food  additive  with  appropriate 
prudence,  and  P&G  has  been  required 
to  invent  new  protocols  to  test 
olestra's  safety  for  human  consump- 
tion, because  olestra  did  not  fit  the  ex- 
isting regulatory  mold. 

The  primary  olestra  patent  expired 
in  1988  and  the  other  three — which  are 
the  subject  of  this  legislation — will  ex- 
pire in  late  1993 — about  the  same  time 
that  FDA  at  the  earliest  could  approve 
the  use  of  olestra.  Should  this  occur, 
Procter  &  Gamble,  the  innovator,  will 
lose  all  proprietary  rights  to  its  inven- 
tion. For  the  record,  the  terms  of  pat- 
ent numbers  4,005,196,  re.  33,885  (origi- 


nal patent  No.  4,034,083)  and  re.  33,996 
(original  patent  No.  4,005,195)  and  any 
reissues  are  extended.  Additionally, 
Procter  &  Gamble  has  agreed  to  under- 
take postmarket  studies  to  provide 
data  regarding  the  influence  of  olestra- 
containing  products  upon  the  overall 
dietary  intake  of  fats,  which  will  be 
submitted  to  the  FDA  for  review. 

Federal  policies  should  encourage  in- 
novation in  American  industry.  The 
manufacturer  who  merely  waits  for  the 
patent  of  an  innovator  to  expire  should 
not  be  rewarded.  Our  patent  system  is 
designed  to  facilitate  innovations  such 
£is  olestra.  At  the  same  time,  our  regu- 
latory system  is  intended  to  ensure 
safety  prior  to  market.  In  most  in- 
stances these  two  functions  work  in 
harmony  and  serve  the  public  well.  In 
rare  instances,  however,  the  length  of 
the  review  process  can  consume  much, 
or  all,  of  the  17  years  of  exclusivity 
granted  an  inventor  under  patent  law. 
Congress  in  these  extraordinary  in- 
stances has  extended  patents  to  main- 
tain balance.  Olestra  is  one  of  these  ex- 
traordinary cases. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment 
were  not  only  approved  by  bipartisan 
majorities  of  both  Houses  during  the 
102d  Congress,  but  also  subject  to  rigor- 
ous scrutiny.  The  process  began  with 
hearings  in  the  relevant  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  Houses  late  in  1991.  When  the 
hearings  suggested  that  the  requests 
for  patent  extensions  involved  factu- 
ally complicated  issues,  the  respective 
chairmen  of  those  subcommittees,  our 
colleague  Senator  DeConcini  of  Ari- 
zona and  Representative  Hughes  of 
New  Jersey,  requested  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  study  the  merits  of 
these  cases.  The  GAO  found  that  P&G 
had  been  consistently  diligent  in  test- 
ing olestra.  Later,  bipartisan  majori- 
ties in  the  relevant  subcommittees, 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees,  and  finally  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate — felt 
that  fairness  warranted  a  limited  ex- 
tension. 

I  believe  that  we  must  make  a  com- 
mitment to  the  future  by  investing  in 
research  and  development.  In  this  case, 
the  necessity  of  the  regulatory  review 
process  have  virtually  denied  any  pat- 
ent protection.  Without  an  extension,  I 
believe  that  investment  in  research 
and  development  will  be  discouraged. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  Senator  Hatch,  who 
joins  me  as  a  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me,  in 
support  of  this  bill.* 


By   Mr.    DASCHLE   (for  himself, 

Mr.   INOUYE,   Mr.   McCain,   Mr. 

Cochran,  Mr.   Simon,  and  Mr. 

DeConcini): 

S.  410.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  a  program  to 

improve    the    management    of   range- 


land's  and  farmlands  and  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  resources  on  Indian 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

INDIAN  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Indian 
Agricultural  Resources  Management 
Act  of  1993.  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
on  behalf  of  Senators  Inouye,  McCain. 
Cochran,  Simon,  DeConcini,  and  my- 
self. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not 
to  establish  new  program  responsibil- 
ities in  agriculture  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  It  is  to  streamline  and 
make  more  efficient  the  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  the  Secretary  now 
administers,  and  to  empower  Indian 
tribes  to  assume  a  greater  role  in  the 
management  of  these  programs. 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  viable  system  for  the 
management  or  administration  of  In- 
dian-owned lands  and  enhances  the  ca- 
pability of  Indian  ranchers  and  farmers 
to  produce  crops  and  products  from 
such  lands.  It  provides  greater  author- 
ity to  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  manage- 
ment and  regulation  of  Indian  agricul- 
tural lands  and  enhances  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  Indian  stu- 
dents in  the  management  of  Indian 
natural  resources. 

While  this  bill's  focus  is  on  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  it  follows  on  the  heels 
of  legislative  progress  with  FmHA  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Throughout  the  early  1980's,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  was 
constantly  approached  by  Indian  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  urging  some  form  of 
intervention  to  save  the  Indian  agricul- 
tural economy.  The  select  committee 
working  with  the  Intertribal  Agri- 
culture Council  and  the  Agriculture 
Committee  did  indeed  have  some  suc- 
cesses and  was  able  to  make  some 
USDA  programs  more  accessible  to  in- 
dividual Indian  farmers,  as  well  as  the 
tribes. 

With  the  entire  agricultural  economy 
in  crisis,  it  was  not  possible  in  Con- 
gress to  single  out  the  Indian  sector  for 
special  treatment.  The  breakthrough 
finally  came  in  1987,  when  Congress  en- 
acted the  Farm  Credit  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987.  There  were  a  number  of 
Indian  provisions  in  this  act,  but  the 
most  important  in  terms  of  gaining 
visibility  for  Indian  concerns  were  the 
amendments  dealing  with  the  handling 
of  Indian  trust  lands  foreclosed  upon 
by  FmHA.  After  a  difficult  fight  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  a  battle  in  conference. 
Congress  enacted  amendments  to  this 
act  that  required  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  turn  over  to  the  Interior 
Department  lands  that  were  held  in 
trust  at  the  time  of  their  foreclosure  if 
the  original  Indian  owner  was  not  able 
to  buy  or  lease  the  lands  back. 

One  of  the  most  important  results 
from  this  legislative  effort  was  the  re- 


alization that  there  were  unique  and 
difficult  problems  for  Indians  within 
reservations,  or  utilizing  Indian  trust 
or  restricted  lands,  that  did  not  fit 
within  all  of  the  general  legislation 
and  programs  of  the  Dfifpartment  of  Ag- 
riculture. It  was  clear  that  review  and 
modernization  of  the  agriculture  and 
natural  resources  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs was  required. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  410 

Be  it  enacted  &j/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   1.  SHORT  TtfLE  AND  TABLE  OF  CON- 
TENTS. 

(a)  Short  Tftle.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Indian  Agricultural  Resources  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1993". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— 

title  I— general  provisions 

Sec.  101.  Findings. 
Sec.  102.  Purposes. 
Sec.  103.  Definitions. 

TITLE  II— RANGELAND  AND  FARMLAND 

ENHANCEMENT 
Sec.  201.  Management  of  Indian  rangelands 

and  farmlands. 
Sec.  202.  Indian  participation  in  land  man- 

aigement  activities. 
Sec.    203.    Comparative    analysis    of   Indian 
rangeland   and   farmland   man- 
agement programs. 
Sec.  204.  Leasing  of  Indian  rangelands  and 

farmlands. 
TITLE  III— EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTXmE 
AND    NATURAL    RESOURCE    MANAGE- 
MENT 

Sec.  301.  Establishment  of  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  agriculture  and  natural 
resources  management  edu- 
cation assistance  program. 

Sec.  302.  Postgraduation  recruitment,  edu- 
cation and  training  programs. 

Sec.  303.  Cooperative  agreement  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Indian  tribes. 

Sec.  304.  Obligated  service;  breach  of  con- 
tract. 
TITLE  IV— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  401.  Authorizations. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  Regulations. 

Sec.  502.  Severability. 

Sec.  503.  Trust  responsibility. 

Sec.  504.  Miscellaneous. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  101.  FINDINGS. 

(a)  Findings —The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  Indian  rangelands  and  farmlands  are  re- 
newable and  manageable  natural  resources 
that  are  among  the  most  valuable  Indian  as- 
sets and  are  vital  to  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  of  individual  Indians  and  Indian 
tribes. 

(2)  Increased  development  and  intensive 
management  of  Indian  rangelands  and  farm- 
lands will   produce   increased  economic  re- 
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turns,  enhance  Indian  self-determination, 
promote  employment  opportunities,  and  im- 
prove the  social  and  economic  well-being  of 
Indian  and  surrounding:  communities. 

(3)  The  United  States  has  a  trust  respon- 
sibility to  protect,  conserve  and  enhance  In- 
dian rangelands  and  farmlands  consistent 
with  its  fiduciary  obligation  and  its  unique 
relationship  with  Indian  tribes  and  extends 
to  all  Federal  agencies. 

(4)  Existing  Federal  laws  do  not  suffi- 
ciently assure  the  adequate  and  necessary 
trust  management  of  Indian  rangelands  and 
farmlands. 

(5)  The  Federal  investment  in,  and  the 
management  of  Indian  rangelands  and  farm- 
lands is  significantly  below  the  level  of  in- 
vestment in,  and  management  of.  rangelands 
and  farmlands  under  the  administration  of 
the  Bureau  of  Lands  Management.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  National  Forest  Service, 
and  private  landowners. 

(6)  The  beneficial  use  of  Indian  rangelands 
and  farmlands  by  Indians  is  in  serious  de- 
cline throughout  Indian  country. 

(7)  Despite  the  Federal  policy  of  Indian 
self-determination.  Federal  laws  and  policies 
have  limited  the  authority  and  ability  of 
tribal  governments  and  Indian  communities 
to  develop  land-based  programs  on  the  basis 
of  local  priorities. 

SEC.  tOZ.  PURPOSE& 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to: 

(1)  Promote  and  increase  and  enable  the 
opportunities  for  Indian  use  of  their  own  re- 
sources so  as  to  use  Indian  natural  and 
human  resources  to  achieve  tribal  goals,  to 
decrease  idle  or  underutilized  land,  reverse 
the  damaging  long-term  losses  in  productiv- 
ity and  land  values,  and  increase  local  em- 
ployment opportunities,  community  income, 
and  social  stability. 

(2)  Safeguard  the  investments  made  in  In- 
dian rangelands  and  farmlands  and  agricul- 
tural enterprises  and  provide  adequate,  sta- 
ble, and  secure  authority  for  the  protection, 
conservation,  utilization,  and  enhancement 
of  Indian  rangeland  and  farmland  resources. 

(3)  Support  and  improve  tribal  self-deter- 
mination by  authorizing  and  facilitating  the 
active  tribal  participation  in  the  manage- 
ment decisionmaking  processes  on  the  allo- 
cation and  use  of  local  natural  resources. 

(4)  Improve  Indian  access  to  Federal  agri- 
culture, rural  development  and  related  pro- 
grams which  are  available  to  the  American 
society  at  large  through  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government. 

(5)  Provide  for  the  development  and  man- 
agement of  Indian  rangelands  and  farmlands 
at  a  level  at  least  commensurate  with  the 
level  of  development  and  management  af- 
forded to  federally  owned  or  controlled 
lands. 

(6)  Meet  the  trust  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  and  promote  self-determina- 
tion of  Indian  tribes  by  managing  Indian 
rangelands  and  farmlands  and  related  renew- 
able resources  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
identified  tribal  goals  and  priorities,  and  na- 
tionally adopted  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  principles. 

(7)  Increase  the  educational  and  training 
opportunities  available  to  Indian  people  and 
communities  in  the  practical,  technical  and 
professional  aspects  of  agriculture,  natural 
resources,  and  land  management  to  improve 
local  expertise  and  technical  abilities  and 
create  a  cadre  of  professional  Indian  agri- 
culture resource  managers  who  can  provide 
leadership  to  the  tribal,  Federal  and  private 
sectors  on  Indian  land  and  resource  manage- 
ment issues. 


SEC.  103.  DEFINmONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "agricultural  land"  means  In- 
dian land,  excluding  Indian  forest  land,  that 
is  used  for  the  production  of  agricultural 
products,  and  lands  occupied  by  industries 
that  support  the  agricultural  community,  re- 
gardless of  whether  a  formal  inspection  and 
land  classification  has  been  taken. 

(2)  The  term  "agricultural  resource" 
means — 

(A)  all  the  primary  means  of  production, 
including  the  land,  soil,  water,  air,  plant 
communities,  watersheds,  climate,  human 
resources,  natural  physical  attributes  and 
man-made  developments  which  together 
comprise  the  agricultural  community:  and 

(B)  all  the  benefits  derived  from  agricul- 
tural land  and  enterprises,  including  cul- 
tivated and  gathered  food  products,  fibers, 
horticultural  products,  dyes,  cultural  or  reli- 
gious condiments,  medicines,  water,  cul- 
tivated fisheries,  wildlife,  recreation,  aes- 
thetic and  other  traditional  values  of  agri- 
culture and  rangelands. 

(3)  The  term  "agricultural  product" 
means — 

(A)  crops  grown  under  cultivated  condi- 
tions whether  used  for  personal  consump- 
tion, subsistence,  or  sold  for  commercial 
benefit; 

(B)  domestic  livestock  including  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  horses,  buffalo,  swine,  Alaska 
reindeer,  fowl,  cultivated  fish,  or  other  ani- 
mals specifically  raised  and  utilized  for  food, 
fiber,  or  as  a  beast  of  burden; 

(C)  forage,  hay.  fodder,  feed  grains,  crop 
residues  and  other  items  grown  or  harvested 
for  the  feeding  and  care  of  livestock,  sold  for 
commercial  profit,  or  used  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

(D)  naturally  occurring  noncultivated 
plants  and  animals  gathered  for  commercial 
sale,  personal  use.  cultural  or  religious  ac- 
tivities or  for  other  purposes  such  as  use  in 
teas,  medicines,  as  herbs  or  spices,  for  deco- 
ration, or  for  traditional  purposes;  and 

(E)  other  marketable  or  traditionally  used 
materials  authorized  for  removal  from  agri- 
cultural lands. 

(4)  The  term  "land  management  activity" 
means  all  activities,  accomplished  in  support 
of  the  management  of  Indian  agricultural 
land,  including  but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  preparation  of  inventories  and  manage- 
ment plans; 

(B)  agricultural  land  and  infrastructure  de- 
velopment, and  the  application  of  accepted 
soil  or  range  management  techniques  to  im- 
prove or  restore  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  land; 

(C)  protection  against  agricultural  pests, 
including  development,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  integrated  pest  management 
programs  to  control  noxious  weeds,  undesir- 
able vegetation,  vertebrate  or  invertebrate 
agricultural  pests; 

(D)  administration  and  supervision  of  agri- 
cultural leasing  and  permitting  activities, 
including  determination  of  proper  land  use 
and  proper  stocking  rates  of  livestock,  ap- 
praisal, advertisement,  negotiation,  contract 
preparation,  collecting,  recording,  and  dis- 
tributing lease  rental  receipts; 

(E)  technical  assistance  to  individuals  and 
tribes  engaged  in  agricultural  production  or 
agribusiness;  and 

(F)  educational  assistance  in  agriculture, 
natural  resources,  land  management  and  re- 
lated fields  of  study  including  direct  assist- 
ance to  community,  tribal  and  land  grant 
colleges  in  developing  and  Implementing  cur- 
riculum for  vocational,  technical  and  profes- 
sional course  work. 


(5)  The  term  "farmland"  means  Indian 
land,  excluding  Indian  forest  land,  that  is 
used  for  production  of  food,  feed,  fiber,  for- 
age and  oil  seed  crops,  or  other  agricultural 
products,  and  may  be  either  dryland  or  irri- 
gated. 

(6)  The  term  "rangeland"  means  Indian 
land,  excluding  Indian  forest  land,  on  which 
the  native  vegetation  is  predominantly 
grasses,  grass-like  plants,  forbs  or  shrubs 
suitable  for  grazing  or  browsing  use,  and  in- 
cludes lands  revegetated  naturally  or  artifi- 
cially to  provide  a  forage  cover  that  is  man- 
aged like  native  vegetation.  Rangelands  in- 
clude natural  grasslands,  savannahs, 
shrublands,  most  deserts,  tundra,  alpine 
communities,  coastal  marshes  and  wet 
meadows. 

(7)  The  term  "forest  land"  means  Indian 
forest  land  aw  defined  in  section  304(3)  of 
Public  Law  101-630. 

(8)  The  term  "Indian"  means  a  Native 
American  or  Alaska  Native  who  is  a  member 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  as  defined  in  section  4  of 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450b). 

(9)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  In- 
dian tribe,  band,  nation,  rancheria.  pueblo, 
or  other  organized  dependent  Indian  group  or 
community,  including  any  Alaska  Native 
village  or  regional  or  village  corporation  as 
defined  in  section  4  of  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination and  Education  Assistance  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  450b). 

(10)  The  term  "Indian  land"  means  land 
that  is— 

(A)  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe; 

(B)  owned  by  an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe  and 
is  subject  to  restrictions  against  alienation; 
or 

(C)  dependent  Indian  communities. 

(11)  The  term  "landowner"  means  the  In- 
dian or  Indian  tribe  that— 

(A)  owns  such  land,  or 

(B)  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  trust  under 
which  such  land  is  held  by  the  United  States. 

(12)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  except  where  other- 
wise specifically  designated. 

(13)  The  term  "Indian  enterprise"  means 
an  enterprise — 

(A)  which — 

(i)  is  engaged  in  construction  (within  the 
meaning  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450 
et  seq.)).  and  is  entirely  owned  by  Indians,  or 
Indian  tribes,  that  receive  100  percent  of  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise;  and 

(ii)  is  engaged  in  any  business  other  than 
construction  and  at  least  51  percent  of  the 
enterprise  is  owned  by  Indians,  or  Indian 
tribes,  that  receive  not  less  than  51  percent 
of  the  profits  of  the  enterprise;  or 

(B)  which— 

(i)  is  entirely  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe;  or 
(ii)  has  an  Indian  owner  who— 

(I)  acts  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
enterprise;  and 

(II)  has  the  experience  and  training  to 
manage,  and  does  in  fact  mansige.  day-to-day 
activities  of  the  enterprise. 

TITLE  n— RANGELAND  AND  FARMLAND 
ENHANCEMENT 
SEC.  201.  MANAGEMENT  OF  INDIAN  RANGELANDS 
AND  FARMLANDS. 

(a)  Management  AcnvmES.— Pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

the  Secretary  shall  manage  Indian  range- 
lands  and  farmlands,  either  directly  or 
through  cooperative  agreements,  self-deter- 
mination contracts,  compacts  and  grants 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  (Act  of  January  4. 


1975;  Public  Law  93-638;  88  SUt.  2204;  25 
U.S.C.  450b),  or  such  other  legal  mechanisms 
AS  are  appropriate. 

(b)  Management  Objectives.— Indian 
rangeland  and  farmland  management  activi- 
ties shall  be  designed  to  achieve  the  follow- 
ing objectives— 

(1)  to  protect,  conserve,  utilize,  and  en- 
hance rangelands  and  farmlands  in  a  perpet- 
ually productive  state  through  the  applica- 
tion of  sound  agronomic  and  economic  prin- 
ciples to  the  planning,  development, 
inventorying,  classification,  and  manage- 
ment of  agricultural  resources; 

(2)  to  increase  production  and  expand  the 
diversity  and  availability  of  agricultural 
products  for  subsistence,  income,  and  em- 
ployment of  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives, 
through  the  development  of  agricultural  re- 
sources; 

(3)  to  manage  agricultural  resources  to 
protect  and  enhance  other  values  such  as 
wildlife,  fisheries,  cultural  resources,  recre- 
ation, and  regulate  water  runoff  and  mini- 
mize soil  erosion; 

(4)  to  enable  farmers  and  ranchers  to  maxi- 
mize the  potential  benefits  available  to  them 
through  their  land  by  providing  technical  as- 
sistance, training  and  education  in  conserva- 
tion practices,  management  and  economics 
of  agribusiness,  sources  and  use  of  credit, 
marketing  of  agricultural  products,  and 
other  applicable  subject  areas; 

(5)  to  develop  Indian  rangelands  and  farm- 
lands and  associated  value-added  industries 
of  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  to  promote  self- 
sustaining  communities,  and  so  that  Indians 
may  receive  from  their  trust  lands  not  only 
lease  value,  but  also  the  benefit  of  the  labor 
and  profit  that  such  land  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing; and 

(6)  to  assist  trust  and  restricted  land- 
owners in  leasing  their  farmland  and  range- 
land  for  a  reasonable  annual  return,  consist- 
ent with  prudent  management  and  conserva- 
tion practices,  and  community  goals  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  tribal  management  plans  and 
appropriate  tribal  ordinances. 

(c)  Management  Plans.— To  achieve  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).  the  Secretary,  with  full  and  active  con- 
sultation with,  and  policy  direction  from, 
the  tribe  or  tribes  to  be  served  and  consist- 
ent with  his  trust  responsibility,  shall  imme- 
diately embark  on  a  reservation-by-reserva- 
tion agricultural  land  resource  management 
planning  program  encompassing  or  reflect- 
ing the  following: 

(1)  A  closed-term  three-year  effort  con- 
ducted at  the  local  tribe  and  agency  level 
working  through  the  governments  of  the 
tribes  and  in  public  meetings  to  determine 
and  document  the  specific  agriculture  and 
land  resource  goals  and  desires  of  the  local 
tribe  and  community. 

(2)  The  defined  goals  as  the  basis  in  creat- 
ing a  ten-year  agriculture  program  and  land 
management  plans  to  attain  the  goals  de- 
fined for  community  lands  and  reservations 
by  using  public  meetings,  existing  surveys, 
reports,  local  knowledge  of  the  land  and  re- 
sources available  from  Federal  agencies, 
tribal  community  colleges,  and  land  grant 
institutions. 

(3)  A  mechanism  for  assuring  that  the  re- 
sult of  this  three-year  program  will  be  spe- 
cific, documented  agriculture  and  land  man- 
agement programs,  created  and  approved  by 
the  effected  tribe  or  tribes,  which  address 
specific  community  concerns  for  land  use 
and  development.  The  individual  reservation 
or  tribal  agricultural  management  planning 
documents  will  provide  the  direction  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  tribes  in  the 


management  and  administration  of  the  In- 
dian owned  agricultural  trust  resources. 
These  program  documents  will  also  provide 
the  basis  for  the  application  of  Indian  self- 
determination  contracting  of  Agriculture 
and  Natural  Resource  Programs  under  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act. 

(4)  The  contract  and  grant  provisions  of 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  development  of  these  management  plans. 

SEC.  202.  INDIAN  PARTICIPATION  IN  LAND  MAN- 
AGEMENT AcnvmEs. 

(a)  Tribal  Recognition. —The  Secretary 
shall  recognize  tribal  governments  as  the 
governmental  entities  with  the  authority  to 
enact  and  enforce,  for  lands  under  their  ju- 
risdiction, land  use  planning,  zoning,  and 
other  land  use  ordinances  and  shall  conduct 
all  land  management  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  tribal  goals  and  objectives  as  set 
forth  in  the  land  management  plans  and  trib- 
al laws  and  ordinances. 

(b)  Tribal  Laws.— Unless  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  Federal  law.  the  Secretary  shall 
comply  with  tribal  laws  pertaining  to  Indian 
agricultural  lands,  including  zoning  and  land 
use  laws,  and  laws  regulating  the  environ- 
ment or  historic  or  cultural  preservation, 
and  shall  cooperate  with  the  enforcement  of 
such  laws  on  Indian  agricultural  lands.  Such 
cooperation  shall  include — 

(1)  assistance  in  the  enforcement  of  such 
laws; 

(2)  provision  of  notice  of  such  laws  to  per- 
sons or  entities  undertaking  activities  on  In- 
dian agricultural  lands;  and 

(3)  upon  request  of  an  Indian  tribe,  an  ap- 
pearance in  tribal  forums. 

(c)  Waiver  of  Regulations.— In  any  case 
in  which  a  regulation  or  administrative  pol- 
icy of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
flicts with  or  impedes — 

(1)  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  manage- 
ment plan  provided  for  in  section  201;  or 

(2)  confiicts  with  a  tribal  law. 

the  Secretary  shall  waive  the  application  of 
such  regulation  or  administrative  policy  un- 
less such  waiver  would  constitute  a  violation 
of  a  Federal  statute  or  judicial  decision,  or 
would  conflict  with  his  general  trust  respon- 
sibility under  Federal  law. 

(d)  This  section  does  not  constitute  a  waiv- 
er of  the  sovereigm  immunity  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  this  section  does  not  au- 
thorize tribal  courts  to  review  actions  of  the 
Secretary. 

SEC.  203.  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  INDIAN 
RANGELAND  AND  FARMLAND  MAN- 
AGEMENT PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Comparative  Analysis.— Within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  assemble  a  Task  Force 
consisting  of  appropriate  officials  of  Indian 
tribal  governments,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
United  States  Park  Service,  the  Inter-Tribal 
Agriculture  Council,  the  Southwest  Inter- 
Tribal  Agriculture  Council,  and  such  other 
nongovernmental  persons  or  entities  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  develop 
a  comparative  analysis  of  Federal  invest- 
ment and  management  efforts  for  Indian  ag- 
ricultural trust  lands  as  compared  to  feder- 
ally owned  lands  managed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  or  Instrumentalities.  The  Secretary 
shall  request  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  available  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis 
appropriate  personnel  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  such  analysis. 

(b)  Purposes. — The  purposes  of  the  com- 
parative analysis  and  the  Survey  Instrument 
shall  be — 


(1)  to  establish  a  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  the  needs  for  management  improve- 
ment, funding,  and  development  needs  for 
each  reservation  with  Indian  rangeland  and 
farmland; 

(2)  to  establish  a  comparison  of  manage- 
ment and  funding  provided  to '  comparable 
lands  owned  or  managed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  Federal  agencies  other 
than  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs; 

(3)  to  identify  and  to  recommend  mitiga- 
tion measures  for  any  obstacles  to  Indian  ac- 
cess to  Federal  or  private  programs  relating 
to  agriculture  or  related  rural  development 
programs  available  to  the  American  public 
at  large;  and 

(4)  to  provide  guidance  in  the  development 
of  the  management  plans  required  under  the 
provisions  of  section  201  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Implementation.— Within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Senate  with  a  status 
report  on  the  development  of  the  compara- 
tive analysis  required  by  this  section,  and 
shall  file  a  final  report  with  the  Congress  not 
more  than  nine  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  204.  LEASING  OF  INDIAN  RANGELANDS  AND 
FARMLANDS. 

(a)  ALTPORJTY     OF    THE     SECRETARY.— The 

Secretary- 

(1)  is  authorized  to  approve  any  agricul- 
tural lease  or  permit  with  a  tenure  up  to  ten 
years,  or  a  tenure  longer  than  ten  years  but 
not  to  exceed  25  years  unless  authorized  by 
other  Federal  law.  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary,  such  lease  or  permit  requires 
substantial  investment  in  development  of 
the  lands  and/or  crops  by  the  lessee  and  such 
longer  tenure  is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  landowners; 

(2)  is  authorized  to  lease  or  permit  agricul- 
tural lands  at  rates  less  than  the  Federal  ap- 
praisal when  such  action  would  be  in  the  ■ 
best  interest  of  the  landowner,  and  in  such 
instances,  when  such  land  has  been  satisfac- 
torily advertised  for  lease,  the  highest  re- 
sponsible bid  shall  be  accepted;  and 

(3)  is  authorized  to  waive  or  modify  the  re- 
quirement that  a  lessee  post  a  surety  or  per- 
formance bond  on  agricultural  leases  and 
permits  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Authority  of  the  Tribe.— yhen  au- 
thorized by  an  appropriate  tribal  resolution 
establishing  a  general  policy  for  leasing  of 
Indian  agricultural  lands,  the  Secretary- 

(1)  shall  provide  a  preference  to  Indian  op- 
erators in  the  issuance  and  renewal  of  agri- 
culture leases  and  permits,  so  long  a£  the 
lessor  receives  fair  market  value  for  his 
property; 

(2)  shall  waive  or  modify  the  requirement 
that  a  lessee  post  a  surety  or  performance 
bond  on  agricultural  leases  and  permits  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary,  provided  that  nothing 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
strict the  discretion  currently  vested  in  the 
Secretary  to  waive  or  modify  the  bond  re- 
quirements in  the  absence  of  a  tribal  resolu- 
tion to  the  contrary;  and 

(3)  when  such  tribal  resolution  sets  forth  a 
tribal  definition  of  what  constitutes  "highly 
fractionated  undivided  heirship  lands"  and 
adopts  an  alternative  plan  for  providing  no- 
tice to  owners,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  waive  or  modify  the  general  notice  provi- 
sions and  negotiate  and  lease  or  permit  such 
highly  fractionated  undivided  interest 
heirship  lands  in  order  to  prevent  waste,  re- 
duce idle  land  acreage  and  ensure  income. 

(c)  Rights  of  Individual  Land  Owners.— 
(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
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as  limiting  or  altering  the  authority  or  right 
of  an  individual  allotee  in  the  use  of  his  or 
her  own  land  or  to  enter  into  an  agricultural 
lease  of  the  surface  interest  of  his  or  her  al- 
lotment under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(2)  The  owners  of  a  majority  interest  in 
any  trust  or  restricted  land  (meaning  an  in- 
terest greater  than  50  percent  of  the  legal  or 
beneficial  title)  are  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agricultural  lease  of  the  surface  interest 
of  a  trust  or  restricted  allotment,  and  such 
lease  shall  be  binding  upon  the  owners  of  the 
minority  interests  in  such  land,  provided 
that  the  terms  of  the  lease  provide  such  mi- 
nority interests  with  not  less  than  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  such  land. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  parcel  of  trust  or  re- 
stricted land  if  the  owners  of  50  percent  of 
the  legal  or  beneficial  interest  in  such  land 
file  with  the  Secretary  a  written  objection  to 
the  application  of  all  or  any  part  of  such 
tribal  rules  to  the  leasing  of  such  parcel  of 
land. 

TITLE  m— EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 
AND  NATURAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 
SEC.  301.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  INDIAN  AND  ALAS- 
KA NATIVE  AGRICLfLTURE  AND  NAT- 
URAL     RESOURCES      MANAGEMENT 
EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Natural  Resources  Inter.n  Pro- 
gram.— (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  and  maintain  in 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  other  appro- 
priate office  or  bureau  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  at  least  20  natural  re- 
sources intern  positions  in  addition  to  the 
forestry  intern  positions  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 314(a)  of  Public  Law  101-630  for  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  students  enrolled  in  an 
agriculture  or  natural  resources  study  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term— 

(A)  "natural  resources  intern"  means  an 
Indian  or  Alaska  Native  who — 

(i)  is  attending  an  approved  postsecondary 
school  in  a  full-time  agriculture  or  natural 
resource  related  field;  and 

(ii)  is  appointed  to  one  of  the  natural  re- 
sources intern  positions  established  under 
paragraph  (1): 

(B)  "natural  resources  intern  program" 
means  positions  established  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  for  natural  resources  interns: 
and 

(C)  "agriculture  or  natural  resources  study 
program"  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  ag- 
ricultural engineering,  agricultural  econom- 
ics, animal  husbandry,  animal  science,  bio- 
logical sciences,  fishery  management,  geo- 
graphic information  systems,  horticulture, 
range  management,  soil  science,  veterinary 
science,  and  wildlife  biology. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  pay,  by  reimburse- 
ment or  otherwise,  all  costs  for  tuition, 
books,  fees  and  living  expenses  incurred  by  a 
natural  resources  intern  while  attending  an 
approved  postsecondary  or  graduate  school 
in  a  full-time  natural  resources  study  pro- 
gram. 

(4)  A  natural  resources  intern  shall  be  re- 
quired to  enter  into  an  obligated  service 
agreement  to  serve  as  an  employee  in  a  pro- 
fessional natural  resources  position  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interibr  or  otlier  Federal 
agency,  an  Indian  tribe,  or  a  tribal  natural 
resource  related  enterprise  for  one  year  for 
each  year  of  education  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary pays  the  intern's  educational  costs 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

(5)  A  natural  resources  intern  shall  be  re- 
quired to  report  for  service  with  the  Bureau 


of  Indian  Affairs  or  other  bureau  or  agency 
sponsoring  his  internship,  or  to  a  designated 
work  site,  during  any  break  in  attendance  at 
school  of  more  than  three  weeks  duration. 
Time  spent  in  such  service  shall  be  counted 
toward  satisfaction  of  the  intern's  obligated 
service  agreement  under  paragraph  (4). 

(b)  Cooperative  Education  Program.— <1) 
The  Secretary  shall  maintain,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  a  cooperative  edu- 
cation program  for  the  purpose,  among  other 
things,  of  recruiting  Indian  and  Alaska  Na- 
tive students  who  are  enrolled  in  secondary 
schools,  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
leges, and  other  postsecondary  or  graduate 
schools,  for  employment  in  professional  nat- 
ural resource  related  positions  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  or  other  Federal  agen- 
cy providing  Indian  natural  resource  related 
services,  Indian  tribal  governments,  or  tribal 
natural  resource  related  enterprises. 

(2)  The  cooperative  educational  program 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  modeled  after, 
and  shall  have  essentially  the  same  features 
as,  the  program  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  pursuant  to  chapter  308 
of  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management. 

(3)  The  cooperative  educational  program 
shall  include,  among  others,  the  following: 

(A)  The  Secretary  shall  continue  the  estab- 
lished specific  programs  in  agriculture  and 
natural  resources  education  at  Southwestern 
Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  (SIPI)  and  at 
Haskell  Indian  Junior  College. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  work  with  tribally 
controlled  community  colleges  to  develop 
and  maintain  specific  programs  in  agri- 
culture and  natural  resources  education,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  direct  technical  as- 
sistance to  establish  such  programs. 

(C)  Working  through  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges  and  in  cooperation  with 
land  grant  institutions,  the  Secretary  shall 
implement  an  informational  and  educational 
program  to  provide  practical  training  and  as- 
sistance in  creating  or  maintaining  a  suc- 
cessful agricultural  enterprise,  assessing 
sources  of  commercial  credit,  developing 
markets  and  other  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
rural  community. 

(D)  Working  through  tribally  controlled 
community  colleges  and  in  cooperation  with 
land  grant  institutions,  the  Secretary  shall 
implement  research  activities  to  improve 
the  basis  for  determining  appropriate  man- 
agement measures  to  apply  to  Indian  re- 
source management. 

(4)  Under  the  cooperative  agreement  pro- 
gram under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  all  costs  for  tuition,  books,  and 
fees  of  an  Indian  or  Alaska  Native  student 
who — 

(A)  is  enrolled  in  a  course  of  study  at  an 
education  institution  with  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  entered  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment: and 

(B)  is  interested  in  a  career  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  an  Indian  tribe  or  a 
tribal  enterprise  in  the  management  of  In- 
dian rangelands,  farmlands,  or  other  natural 
resource  assets. 

(5)  Financial  need  shall  not  be  a  require- 
ment to  receive  assistance  under  the  cooper- 
ative agreement  program  that  is  to  be  main- 
tained under  this  subsection. 

(6)  A  recipient  of  assistance  under  the  co- 
operative education  program  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  required  to  enter  into  an  ob- 
ligated service  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
to  serve  as  a  professional  in  a  natural  re- 
source related  activity  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  or  other  Federal  agency  pro- 
viding natural  resource  related  services  to 


Indians  or  Indian  tribes,  an  Indian  tribe,  or  a 
tribal  natural  resource  related  enterprise, 
for  one  year  for  each  year  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary pays  the  recipients  educational  costs 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 

(c)  Scholarship  Program— <1)  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  grant  scholarships  to 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  enrolled  in  ac- 
credited natural  resource  related  programs 
for  postsecondary  and  graduate  programs  of 
study  as  full-time  students. 

(2)  A  recipient  of  a  scholarship  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  required  to  enter  into  an 
obligated  service  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  which  the  recipient  agrees  to  ac- 
cept employment  for  one  year  for  each  year 
the  recipient  received  a  scholarship,  follow- 
ing completion  of  the  recipient's  course  of 
study,  with— 

(A)  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  other 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  providing 
natural  resource  related  services  to  Indians 
or  Indian  tribes: 

(B)  a  natural  resource  program  conducted 
under  a  contract,  grant,  or  cooperative 
agreement  entered  into  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act: 

(C)  an  Indian  enterprise  engaged  in  a  natu- 
ral resource  related  business:  or 

(D)  an  Indian  tribe's  natural  resource  re- 
lated program. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  deny  scholar- 
ship assistance  under  this  subsection  solely 
on  the  basis  of  an  applicant's  scholastic 
achievement  if  the  applicant  has  been  admit- 
ted to  and  remains  in  good  standing  in  an  ac- 
credited postsecondary  or  graduate  institu- 
tion. 

(d)  Educational  Outreach.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  in  consultation  with 
other  appropriate  local.  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  and  in  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion with  Indian  tribes,  a  natural  resource 
education  outreach  program  for  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  youth  to  explain  and  stimu- 
late interest  in  all  aspects  of  management 
and  careers  in  Indian  natural  resources. 

(e)  ADEQUACY  OF  PROGRAMS.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  administer  the  programs  de- 
scribed in  this  section  until  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  are 
trained  to  ensure  that  there  is  an  adequate 
number  of  qualified,  professional  Indian  nat- 
ural resource  managers  to  manage  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  natural  resource  pro- 
grams and  programs  maintained  by  or  for  In- 
dian tribes. 

SEC.  302.  POSTGRADUATION  RECRUITMENT,  EDU- 
CATION AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  ASSUMPTION  OF  LOANS.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  maintain  a  program  to 
attract  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  profes- 
sional natural  resource  technicians  who  are 
graduates  of  a  course  of  postsecondary  or 
graduate  education  for  employment  in  either 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  natural  resource 
programs  or,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
tribe,  in  tribal  natural  resource  programs. 
According  to  such  regrulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  such  program  shall 
provide  for  the  employment  of  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  professional  natural  resource 
technicians  in  exchange  for  the  Secretary's 
assumption  of  the  employee's  outstanding 
student  loans.  The  period  of  employment 
shall  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  the 
loan  that  is  assumed. 

(b)  Postgraduate  Intergovernmental  In- 
ternships.—For  the  purposes  of  training, 
skill  development  and  orientation  of  Indian, 
Alaska  Native,  and  Federal  natural  resource 
management    personnel,    and    the    enhance- 
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ment  of  tribal  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
natural  resource  programs,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  and  actively  conduct  a  pro- 
gram for  the  cooperative  internship  of  Fed- 
eral. Indian  and  Alaska  Native  natural  re- 
source personnel.  Such  program  shall— 

(1)  for  agencies  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior— 

(A)  provide  for  the  internship  of  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Alaska  Native,  and  Indian 
natural  resource  employees  in  the  natural 
resource  related  programs  of  other  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior:  and 

(B)  provide  for  the  internship  of  natural  re- 
source personnel  from  the  other  Department 
of  the  Interior  agencies  within  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
tribe,  within  tribal  natural  resource  pro- 
grams: 

(2)  for  agencies  not  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  provide,  pursuant  to  an  inter- 
agency agreement,  internships  within  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  tribe,  within  a  tribal  natural  re- 
source program  of  other  natural  resource 
personnel  of  such  agencies  who  are  above 
their  sixth  year  of  Federal  service; 

(3)  provide  for  the  continuation  of  salary 
and  benefits  for  participating  Federal  em- 
ployees by  their  originating  agency; 

(4)  provide  for  salaries  and  benefits  of  par- 
ticipating Indian  and  Alaska  Native  natural 
resource  employees  by  the  host  agency;  and 

(5)  provide  for  a  bonus  pay  incentive  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  internship  for  any  partici- 
pant. 

(c)  Continuing  Education  and  Training.— 
The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  program 
within  the  Trust  Services  Division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  ongoing  edu- 
cation and  training  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Alaska  Native,  and  Indian  natural  re- 
source personnel.  Such  program  shall  pro- 
vide for— 

(1)  orientation  training  for  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  natural  resource  personnel  in 
tribal -Federal  relations  and  responsibilities; 

(2)  continuing  technical  natural  resource 
education  for  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Alas- 
ka Native,  and  Indian  natural  resource  per- 
sonnel: and 

(3)  development  training  of  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  personnel  in  natural  resource 
based  enterprises  and  marketing. 

SEC.  303.  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

(a)  Cooperative  Agreements. — 

(1)  To  facilitate  the  administration  of  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  Indian  tribes  to — 

(A)  engage  in  cooperative  manpower  and 
job  training: 

(B)  develop  and  publish  cooperative  envi- 
ronmental education  and  natural  resource 
planning  materials;  and 

(C)  perform  land  and  facility  improve- 
ments, and  other  activities  related  to  land 
and  natural  resource  management  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  Secretary  may  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments when  the  Secretary  determines  the  in- 
terest of  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  will  be 
benefited. 

(2)  In  such  cooperative  agreements,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  advance  or  reim- 
burse funds  to  contractors  from  any  appro- 
priated funds  available  for  similar  kinds  of 
work  or  by  furnishing  or  sharing  materials, 
supplies,  facilities  or  equipment  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  section  3324,  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  ad- 
vance of  public  moneys. 


(b)  Supervision.— In  any  agreement  au- 
thorized by  this  section.  Indian  tribes  and 
their  employees  may  perform  cooperative 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  in  emergencies  or  other- 
wise as  mutually  agreed  to.  but  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  Federal  employees  other  than 
for  the  purposes  of  section  2671  through.  2680 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  section 
8101  through  8193  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  Savings  Clause.- Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

SEC.  304.  OBUGATED  SERVICE;  BREACH  OF  CON- 
TRACT. 

(a)  Obligated  Service.— Where  an  individ- 
ual enters  into  an  agreement  for  obligated 
service  in  return  for  financial  assistance 
under  any  provision  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  adopt  such  regulations  as  are 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  offer  of  employ- 
ment to  the  recipient  of  such  assistance  as 
required  by  such  provision.  Where  an  offer  of 
employment  is  not  reasonably  made,  the  reg- 
ulations shall  provide  that  such  service  shall 
no  longer  be  required. 

(b)  Breach  of  Contract;  Repayment.- 
Where  an  individual  fails  to  accept  a  reason- 
able offer  of  employment  in  fulfillment  of 
such  obligated  service  or  unreasonably  ter- 
minates or  fails  to  perform  the  duties  of  such 
employment,  the  Secretary  shall  require  a 
repayment  of  the  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided, pro  rated  for  the  amount  of  time  of 
obligated  service  that  was  performed,  to- 
gether with  interest  on  such  amount  which 
would  be  payable  if  at  the  time  the  amounts 
were  paid  they  were  loans  bearing  interest  at 
the  maximum  legal  prevailing  rate,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

TITLE  IV— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIA'nONS 
SEC.  401.  AUTHORIZA'nONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC.  SOI.  REGULATIONS. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  promulgate  final 
regulations  for  the  implementation  of  this 
Act  within  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  All  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  devel- 
oped by  the  Secretary  with  the  participation 
of  the  affected  Indian  tribes. 

SEC.  502.  SEVERABILITY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provision  or  circumstance 
and  the  remainder  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

SEC.  503.  TRUST  RESPONSmiUTY. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
diminish  or  expand  the  trust  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  toward  Indian  trust 
lands  or  natural  resources,  or  any  legal  obli- 
gation or  remedy  resulting  therefi-om. 

SEC.  504.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a)  Disclaimer.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  supersede  or  limit  the  au- 
thority of  other  Federal.  State  or  local  agen- 
cies otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  provide 
services  to  Indian  landowners. 

(b)  Disclaimer.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  vesting  the  governing  body 
of  an  Indian  tribe  with  any  authority  which 
is  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws or  other  organizational  document  of 
such  tribe. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  411.  A  bill  to  freeze  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending  for  fiscal  years 
1994  and  1995  at  fiscal  year  1993  levels; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  4,  1977,  with  instructions  that  if 
one  committee  reports,  the  other  com- 
mittee have  30  days  to  report  or  be  dis- 
charged. 

DOMESTIC  discretionary  SPENDING  FREEZE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Clinton  plan,  the  middle  class  will 
have  to  work  harder  for  less.  Last 
night  I  heard  a  lot  about  specific  tax 
increases  and  very  little  about  specific 
spending  cuts.  Bill  Clinton  promised 
the  American  people  change.  I  do  not 
believe  that  more  taxes  and  more 
spending  represents  change.  The  people 
did  not  elect  Bill  Clinton  to  carry  on 
the  same  old  liberal  Democratic  poli- 
cies. 

Two  days  ago  the  press  received  a 
background  document  that  said  the 
deficit  would  be  cut  by  493  billion  over 
5  years.  Today,  we  learned  that  the  def- 
icit will  be  reduced  under  this  plan  by 
only  $325  billion.  Apparently,  in  csal- 
culating  the  $493  billion  figure,  the 
White  House  neglected  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  $168  billion  cost  of  its  own 
new  spending  program.  Whoops.  The 
numbers  are  shaking  already. 

The  American  people  expect  more 
and  we  can  deliver  more.  Today,  I  am 
introducing  the  Domestic  Spending 
Freeze  Act  of  1993.  This  legislation 
freezes  domestic  discretionary  spend- 
ing for  2  years.  It  saves  $56  billion  over 
5  years.  We  can  not  continue  to  allow 
tax  increases  to  act  as  a  substitute  for 
spending  cuts.  We  must  show  fiscal  re- 
straint and  responsibility. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion on  April  Fools'  Day.  I  made  the 
point  that  the  American  people  were 
not  laughing  and  were  not  fools  when 
it  comes  to  our  deficit  problems.  More 
than  ever  before,  the  American  people 
are  paying  attention.  They  are  im- 
pressed with  Clinton's  presentation  but 
they  will  soon  find  out  the  devil  is  in 
the  details.  Preliminary  estimates  of 
Clinton's  plan  show  that  he  raises 
taxes  by  $360  billion  over  5  years  and 
though  he  makes  token  spending  cuts, 
net  spending  actually  increases  an  esti- 
mated $13  billion.  Two  words  describe 
this  plan:  First,  tax,  and  second,  spend. 

We  can  do  more  than  just  freeze  Gov- 
ernment spending  to  address  our  en- 
larging deficits.  The  President  can  col- 
lect the  billions  of  dollars  owed  to  us  in 
unpaid  taxes.  In  1988,  the  most  recent 
data  available,  foreign  controlled  cor- 
porations operating  here  in  the  United 
States  were  estimated  to  be  avoiding 
$30  billion  annually  in  taxes.  President 
Clinton  estimated  that  $45  billion  could 
be  collected  over  4  years.  In  addition, 
the  IRS  estimates  that  unpaid  Federal 
taxes  and  loans  rose  to  $112  billion  in 
1991  with  $30  billion  estimated  to  be 
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collectible  in  1  year.  These  initiatives 
would  bring  in  a  minimum  of  $113  bil- 
lion in  deficit  reduction.  We  do  not 
need  to  raise  taxes  on  hard  working 
middle-class  families.  The  Clinton  tax 
plan  would  hit  exactly  the  people  it 
should  not  hit^those  who  already  pay 
their  taxes.  We  need  to  get  our  spend- 
ing house  in  order. 

In  the  fall  of  1990.  I  strongly  opposed 
efforts  by  the  Democrat-controlled 
Congress  to  sell  one  of  the  largest  tax- 
increase  bills  in  history  as  a  deficit  re- 
ductioiv  package.  This  plan  did  not  cut 
spending  at  all.  In  fact,  it  increased 
spending  by  $380  billion  over  5  years 
and  increased  taxes  by  $158  billion  over 
the  same  period.  Those  taxes  did  not  go 
to  deficit  reduction.  They  went  to  in- 
creased spending.  In  fact,  history 
shows  that  for  every  $1  in  tax  in- 
creases, Congress  spends  $1.59. 

Last  night  President  Clinton  said, 
"we  can  do  better,  the  government 
must  do  more."  I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  more  by  doing  less.  Gov- 
ernment should  spend  less  and  tax  less 
and  let  the  private  sector  do  more. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  proposal  to  securitize  small 
business  loans  which  will  stimulate  the 
economy  and  create  jobs.  Yesterday,  I 
introduced  S.  384,  the  Small  Business 
Loan  Securitization  and  Secondary 
Market  Enhancement  Act  which  now 
has  25  cosponsors.  The  best  way  to  re- 
store the  health  of  the  economy  is  to 
provide  for  a  strong  infusion  of  credit 
to  the  small  businesses  that  are  the  en- 
gine of  economic  growth.  If  President 
Clinton  wants  to  improve  the  economy, 
I  suggest  that  we  build  a  bridge  that 
links  Wall  Street  with  Main  Street. 
Freezing  Federal  spending  and 
leveraging  more  private  investment 
will  begin  to  move  our  economy  in  the 
right  direction.* 


By   Mr.   EXON  (for  himself,   Mr. 

Kerrey,    Mr.    Pressler,    Mrs. 

Kassebaum,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 

Hatch,  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Bond, 

Mr.    Pryor.    Mr.    BURNS,    Mr. 

Gorton,    Mr.    Lott,    and    Mr. 

Packwood): 
S.  412.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  regarding  the  collec- 
tion of  certain  payments  for  shipments 
via  motor  common  carriers  of  property 
and  nonhousehold  goods  freight  for- 
warders, and  for  other  puri)oses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

UNDERCHARGE  EQUTrV  ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce the  Undercharge  Equity  Act.  A 
great  deal  of  work  and  negotiations 
have  gone  into  this  important  legisla- 
tion. This  very  legislation  unani- 
mously psissed  the  Senate  last  year. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  current  undercharge  crisis,  I  will 
briefly  summarize  this  little  discussed, 
but  very  dark  cloud  which  hangs  over 
thousands  of  America's  businesses. 


In  the  heyday  of  the  Reagan-Bush  era 
of  trucking  deregulation,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  did  a  less 
than  vigorous  job  enforcing  the  re- 
quirement that  trucking  companies 
file  their  tariffs. 

At  the  same  time,  competition  in 
trucking  heated  up.  Discounts  and  low 
rates  were  rampant.  Often  new  rates 
were  not  filed  with  the  ICC. 

Throughout  the  1980's  trucking  firms 
both  small  and  large  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. Trustees  of  those  bankrupt  firms 
then  went  searching  for  ways  to  en- 
large bankrupt  estates.  The  trustees 
came  upon  an  intriguing  legal  theory 
and  attempted  to  collect  from  the 
former  customers  of  these  bankrupt 
trucking  firms  the  difference  between 
the  amount  that  was  billed  and  paid 
and  the  amount  of  the  last  tariff  that 
was  on  file  with  the  ICC.  These  claims 
became  known  as  undercharges. 

It  is  as  if  you  flew  from  Washington, 
DC,  to  Lincoln  for  $200  and  3  years 
later,  after  you  paid  your  bill,  you  re- 
ceived another  bill  for  $100  when  the 
airline  you  flew  went  bankrupt. 

In  1990,  in  a  somewhat  surprising  de- 
cision, known  as  the  Maislin  case,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
trustees  could  seek  such  reimburse- 
ment. The  Court,  however,  sent  a  very 
clear  message  to  the  Congress  to  legis- 
latively address  the  equities  of  this  sit- 
uation. 

Soon  after  the  Supreme  Court  case, 
the  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee which  I  chair  held  hearings 
and,  not  long  after.  I  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  virtually  wipe  out  all  under- 
charge claims.  That  legislation  was 
stopped  in  the  closing  days  of  the  101st 
Congress. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  again  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  subcommittee 
and  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  attempted  to  find  an 
equitable  solution  to  this  problem. 
After  extensive  discussions  with  all  in- 
terested parties,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  approved  the  Undercharge 
Equity  Act  which,  rather  than  dismiss 
all  claims,  sought  to  craft  an  equitable 
settlement. 

Simply  put.  the  legislation  offered 
shippers  two  choices  to  settle  under- 
charge claims.  They  can  take  their 
case  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  determination  of  rate 
reasonableness  or  they  can  elect  to  uti- 
lize an  expedited  settlement  procedure 
based  on  a  percentage  proscribed  in  the 
bill. 

Following  the  committee  action,  I 
conducted  another  extended  negotia- 
tion with  Senators  who  were  concerned 
about  the  potential  creditors  in  under- 
charge cases.  As  a  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions, a  consensus  bill  was  crafted 
and  unanimously  passed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  not  take  up  this  con- 
sensus legislation  and  adjourned  with- 


out   acting    on    much    needed    under- 
charge legislation. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  is 
identical  to  the  bill  which  unanimously 
passed  the  Senate  last  year.  This  legis- 
lation should  be  familiar  to  the  Senate 
and  should  be  noncontroversial. 

Under  the  consensus  settlement  for- 
mula, small  businesses  would  be  re- 
lieved of  undercharge  liability.  Large 
truckload  shippers  would  be  given  the 
option  of  settling  for  10  percent  of  the 
applicable  undercharge  and  charge  less 
than  truck  load  shippers  would  be 
given  the  option  of  settling  for  20  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  undercharge. 

Those  who  choose  not  to  settle  could 
litigate  their  liabilities  through  a  rate 
reasonableness  determination  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

This  compromise  is  fair  and  just. 

The  alternative  to  this  legislation  is 
to  let  the  status  quo  stand  which  is  un- 
tenable for  all  concerned.  For  shippers, 
and  more  importantly,  the  Nation's 
economy,  a  dark  cloud  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  undercharge  liabilities  hangs 
over  thousands  of  businesses.  For 
creditors,  especially  workers  owed 
back  wages  and  pension  funds,  any 
meaningful  recovery  is  rapidly  being 
eaten  away  by  legal,  accounting,  audit- 
ing, lobbying,  collection  and  even  pub- 
lic relations  expenses.  The  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families  will  not 
likely  yield  any  benefit  if  undercharge 
cases  are  not  addressed  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  current  situation  only  en- 
riches the  middlemen.  Only  the  pock- 
ets of  lawyers,  accountants  and  lobby- 
ists will  be  filled  to  overflowing. 

The  undercharge  equity  bill  is  the 
best  hope  for  all  involved.  For  shippers 
it  offers  an  opportunity  to  put  the  un- 
dercharge crisis  behind  them  and  for 
creditors  it  offers  a  certain  settlement 
with  minimal  overhead  expense. 

Mr.  President,  many  former  cus- 
tomers of  these  bankrupt  trucking 
companies  will  themselves  soon  face 
bankruptcy.  Others  are  ironically 
choosing  large  financially  sound  non- 
union trucking  firms  to  move  goods  in 
an  attempt  to  minimize  future  under- 
charge exposure. 

I  encourage  the  103d  Congress  to 
rally  around  this  legislation  which  of- 
fers compromise,  reason  and  good 
faith. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  bill  that  I  have 
talked  about.  This  bill  is  cosponsored 
by  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum.  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Burns.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Lott.  and  Mr. 
Packwood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  412 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Undercharge 
Equity  Act  of  1992". 
SEC.  2.  DETERMINATIONS  OF  REASONABLENESS 

OF  certain  rates. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  10701  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(0(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (10)  of  this  sub- 
section, when  a  claim  is  made  by  a  motor 
carrier  of  property  (other  than  a  household 
goods  carrier)  or  by  a  nonhousehold  goods 
freight  forwarder,  or  by  a  party  representing 
such  carrier  or  freight  forwarder,  regarding 
the  collection  of  rates  or  charges  in  addition 
to  the  rates  or  charges  originally  billed  and 
collected  by  the  carrier  or  freight  forwarder, 
the  person  against  whom  the  claim  is  made 
may  elect  to  satisfy  such  claim  under  para- 
graph (4)  or  (5)  of  this  subsection,  upon  show- 
ing that — 

"(A)  such  carrier  or  forwarder  is  no  longer 
transporting  property  or  is  transporting 
:  roperty  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  ap- 
plication of  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  as  to  the  claim  at  issue,  (I)  the  person 
was  offered  a  transportation  rate  or  charge 
by  the  carrier  or  forwarder  other  than  the 
rate  or  charge  legally  on  file  with  the  Com- 
mission for  that  shipment,  (il)  the  fierson 
tendered  freight  to  the  carrier  or  forwarder 
in  reasonable  reliance  upon  the  offered 
transportation  rate  or  charge,  (Hi)  the  car- 
rier or  forwarder  did  not  properly  or  timely 
file  with  the  Commission  a  tariff  providing 
for  such  transportation  rate  or  charge  or 
failed  to  execute  a  valid  contract  for  trans- 
portation services,  (iv)  such  transportation 
rate  or  charge  was  billed  and  collected  by 
the  carrier  or  forwarder,  and  (v)  the  carrier 
or  forwarder  demands  additional  payment  of 
a  higher  rate  or  charge  filed  In  a  tariff. 
Satisfaction  of  the  claim  under  paragraph  (4) 
■r  (5)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  binding  on 
!ie  psurties.  and  the  parties  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  chapter  119  of  this  title. 

"(2)  If  there  Is  a  dispute  as  to  paragraph 
(1)(A)  of  this  subsection,  such  dispute  shall 
be  resolved  by  the  court  In  which  the  claim 
Is  brought.  If  there  Is  a  dispute  as  to  para- 
graph (l)(B)(i)  through  (v)  of  this  subsection, 
such  dispute  shall  be  resolved  by  the  Com- 
mission. Pending  the  resolution  of  any  such 
dispute,  the  person  shall  not  have  to  pay  any 
additional  compensation  to  the  carrier  or 
forwarder. 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  a  dispute  arises  as  to 
the  rate  or  charge  that  was  legally  applica- 
ble to  the  shipment,  such  dispute  shall  be  re- 
solved by  the  Commission  within  1  year  after 
the  dispute  arises. 

"(4)  A  person  from  whom  the  additional  le- 
gally applicable  tariff  rate  or  charge  Is 
sought  may  elect  to  satisfy  such  claim  If  the 
shipment  weighed  10.000  pounds  or  less,  by 
payment  of  20  percent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  carrier's  or  forwarders  legally  ap- 
plicable tariff  rate  or  charge  and  the  rate  or 
charge  originally  billed  and  collected. 

"(5)  A  person  from  whom  the  additional  le- 
gally applicable  tariff  rate  or  charge  Is 
sought  may  elect  to  satisfy  such  claim  if 
each  shipment  weighed  more  than  10.000 
pounds,  by  payment  of  10  percent  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  carrier's  or  forwarder's 
legally  applicable  tariff  rate  or  charge  and 
the  rate  or  charge  originally  billed  and  col- 
lected. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
of  this  subsection,  when  a  claim  Is  made  by 
a  carrier  or  forwarder  described  In  paragraph 
(IXA)  of  this  subsection,  or  by  a  party  rep- 
resenting such  carrier  or  forwarder,  regard- 
ing the  collection  of  rates  or  charges  in  addi- 


tion to  the  rate  or  charge  originally  billed 
and  collected  by  the  carrier  or  forwarder, 
and  the  person  against  whom  the  claim  is 
made  is  a  small-business  concern,  that  per- 
son shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the  claim 
and  the  claim  shall  be  deemed  satisfied.  Sat- 
isfaction of  the  claim  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  binding  on  the  parties,  and  the  par- 
ties shall  not  be  subject  to  chapter  U9  of  this 
title. 

"(7)  When  a  person  from  whom  the  addi- 
tional legally  applicable  rate  or  charge  Is 
sought  does  not  elect  to  use  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (4).  (5).  or  (6)  of  this  subsection, 
the  person  may  pursue  all  rights  and  rem- 
edies existing  under  this  title. 

"(SKA)  When  a  person  proceeds  under  para- 
graph (7)  of  this  subsection  to  challenge  the 
reasonableness  of  the  legally  applicable  rate 
or  charge  being  claimed  by  the  carrier  or  for- 
warder in  addition  to  the  rate  or  charge 
originally  billed  and  collected,  the  person 
shall  not  have  to  pay  any  additional  com- 
pensation to  the  carrier  or  forwarder  until 
the  Commission  has  made  a  determination 
(which  shall  be  made  within  1  year  after  such 
challenge)  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
challenged  rate  or  charge  as  applied  to  the 
shipment  of  the  person  against  whom  the 
claim  Is  made.  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
quire the  person  to  furnish  a  bond,  issued  by 
a  surety  company  found  acceptable  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  to  establish  an 
Interest  bearing  escrow  account. 

"(B)  The  surety  bond  or  Interest  bearing 
escrow  account  required  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  set  or  estab- 
lished In  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(I)  20  percent  of  the  amount  claimed  by 
the  carrier  or  forwarder  for  the  additional 
rate  or  charge,  in  the  case  of  a  shipment 
weighing  10.000  pounds  or  less;  and 

"(li)  10  percent  of  such  claimed  amount.  In 
the  case  of  a  shipment  weighing  more  than 
10.000  pounds. 

"(9)  Except  as  authorized  in  paragraphs  (4). 
(5),  and  (6)  of  this  subsection,  nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  relieve  a  motor  common 
carrier  or  freight  forwarder  of  the  duty  to 
file  and  adhere  to  Its  rates,  rules,  and  classi- 
fications as  required  In  sections  10761  and 
10762  of  this  title. 

"(10)  If  a  carrier  or  forwarder  or  party  rep- 
resenting such  carrier  or  forwarder  makes  a 
claim  for  additional  rates  or  charges  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  person  against  whom  the  claim  Is  made 
must  notify  such  carrier,  forwarder,  or  party 
as  to  the  person's  election  to  proceed  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection.  Such 
notification — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  a  claim  made  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
shall  be  not  later  than  the  30th  day  after 
such  date  of  enactment;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  claim  not  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, shall  be  not  later  than  the  60th  day 
after  the  filing  of  an  answer  to  a  complaint 
In  a  civil  action  for  the  collection  of  such 
rates  or  charges,  or  not  later  than  the  90th 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, whichever  Is  later. 

"(11)  In  this  subsection,  'small-business 
concern'  means  a  person  who  would  qualify 
as  a  small-business  concern  under  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  631  et  seq.).". 

SEC.  3.  STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS. 

(a)  Motor  Carrier  Charges.— Section 
11706(a)  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "; 
except    that   a    conunon    carrier   providing 


transportation  or  service  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  under  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title— 

"(1)  must  begin,  within  24  months  after  the 
claim  accrues,  a  civil  action  to  recover 
charges  for  such  transportation  or  service  if 
such  transportation  or  service  is  provided  by 
the  carrier  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  exception  and  before  the  date  that  is 
1  year  after  such  date  of  enactment;  and 

"(2)  must  begin  such  a  civil  action  within 
18  months  after  the  claim  accrues  If  such 
transportation  or  service  is  provided  by  the 
carrier  on  or  after  the  date  that  Is  1  year 
after  such  date  of  enactment.". 

(b)  Motor  Carrier  Overcharges —Section 
11706(b)  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  ";  except  that  a  person 
must  begin  within  24  months  after  the  claim 
accrues  a  civil  action  to  recover  overcharges 
from  a  carrier  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  subchapter  11  of  chap- 
ter 105  of  this  title  for  transportation  or 
service  taking  place  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  exception  and  before  the 
date  that  is  1  year  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, and  for  transportation  or  service  tak- 
ing place  on  or  after  the  date  that  Is  1  year 
following  such  date  of  enactment,  a  person 
must  begin  such  a  civil  action  within  18 
months  after  the  claim  accrues.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
11706(d)  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  "3-year  period"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"limitations  period". 

SEC.  4.  TARIFF  RECONCILIATION  RULES  FOR 
motor  COMMON  CARRIERS  OF 
PROPERTY. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  117  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"{11712.  Tarifr  reconciliation  rules  for  motor 

common  carriers  of  property 

"(a)  Subject  to  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission review  and  approval,  motor  carriers 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
under  subchapter  11  of  chapter  105  of  this 
title  and  shippers  may  resolve,  by  mutual 
consent,  overcharge  and  undercharge  claims 
resulting  from  billing  errors  or  Incorrect  tar- 
iff provisions  arising  from  the  Inadvertent 
failure  to  properly  and  timely  file  and  main- 
tain agreed  upon  rates,  rules,  or  classifica- 
tions In  compliance  with  sections  10761  and 
10762  of  this  title.  Resolution  of  such  claims 
among  the  parties  shall  not  subject  any 
party  to  the  penalties  of  section  11901,  11902. 
11W3.  11904,  or  11814  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  relieve 
the  motor  carrier  of  the  duty  to  file  and  ad- 
here to  its  rates,  rules,  and  classifications  as 
required  In  sections  10761  and  10762.  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall,  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
Institute  a  proceeding  to  establish  rules  pur- 
suant to  which  the  tariff  requirements  of 
sections  10761  and  10762  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  under  circumstances  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment— The  analysis 
for  chapter  117  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"§11712.  Tariff  reconciliation  rules  for  motor 
common  carriers  of  property.". 

SEC.  5.  EFFECTIVE  DATE;  APPUCABIUTY. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (b).  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (In- 
cluding the  amendments  made  by  this  Act) 
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shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  APPUCABILITY      OF      SECTION      2.— The 

amendments  made  by  section  2  shall  apply  to 
any  proceeding  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  to  any  court  action, 
which  is  pending  or  commenced  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  which 
pertains  to  a  claim  arising  from  transpor- 
tation shipments  tendered  any  time  prior  to 
the  date  that  is  18  months  after  such  date  of 
enactment.  Unless  Congress  determines  a 
continuing  need  for  section  2  and  enacts  ad- 
ditional legislation,  section  2  shall  not  apply 
to  any  such  proceeding  which  pertains  to  a 
claim  arising  from  transportation  shipments 
tendered  on  or  after  the  date  that  is  18 
months  following  such  date  of  enactment. 

(c)  Report. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  subm^  a  report  to  Con- 
gress, within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  regarding  whether  there 
exists  a  justiHcation  for  extending  the  appli- 
cability of  section  2  beyond  the  limitation 
period  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
most incomprehensible  to  me  that  Con- 
gress is  struggling  over  the  passage  of 
the  Negotiated  Rates  Equity  Act  which 
will  resolve  the  longstanding  dispute 
between  bankrupt  trucking  companies 
and  their  former  customers.  If  ever 
there  was  a  need  for  Congress  to  step  in 
and  right  a  wrong  imposed  by  govern- 
ment, this  is  it. 

The  world  of  trucking  tariffs  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
not  a  world  most  of  us  are  familiar 
with.  The  average  person  does  not 
know  that  a  crisis  that  is  estimated  to 
cost  S32  billion  is  affecting  thousands 
of  businesses  across  the  country.  The 
average  person  would  not  even  believe 
that  the  situation  could  be  true  if  it 
was  explained  to  him.  Let  me  make  an 
analogy.  Suppose  a  consumer  goes  to  a 
car  dealer,  negotiates  the  price  of  his 
new  car,  purchases  it,  drives  it  for  5 
years,  and  then  receives  a  notice  that 
he  owes  an  additional  S10,000  because 
the  car  dealer  didn't  file  the  right  pa- 
perwork or  gave  him  too  good  a  deal. 
It's  not  too  hard  to  predict  that  the  car 
owner  would  think  that  this  was  an 
outrageous  situation.  But  it  is  that 
exact  situation  that  thousands  of  ship- 
pers across  the  United  States  are  now 
facing. 

For  many  years,  discounts  offered  by 
truckers  were  never  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Now,  because  of  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  1990,  estates  of  bankrupt  truck- 
ing companies  have  been  attempting  to 
collect  payments  for  the  shipments  on 
the  grounds  that  the  shippers  were  un- 
dercharged. Some  of  these  claims  have 
been  enormous  and  placed  shippers, 
who  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
their  bills  had  been  fully  paid  years 
ago,  in  difficult  financial  situations. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  unanimously 
passed  a  bill  identical  to  that  which  is 
being  introduced  today.  It  would  allow 
the  estates  of  the  bankrupt  trucking 
company  either  to  pursue  an  appeal 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  to  accept  an  expedited  set- 


tlement process  for  a  percentage  of  the 
alleged  undercharges.  Unfortunately, 
the  measure  died  in  the  House.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  make  passage  of  this 
bill  a  top  priority  and  right  a  wrong 
that  is  facing  thousands  of  businesses 
today. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  v/sls  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
27,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  Fraternity  to  establish  a  memo- 
rial to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  30,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
the  earnings  test  for  individuals  who 
have  attained  retirement  age. 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Center  for  Sleep  Disorders  Re- 
search within  the  National  Heart,  Lung 
and  Blood  Institute,  to  coordinate 
sleep  disorders  research  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  to  further 
facilitate  the  study  of  sleep  disorders, 
and  to  establish  a  mechanism  for  edu- 
cation and  training  in  sleep  disorders, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCONNELL],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  187,  a  bill  to  protect 
individuals  engaged  in  lawful  hunt  on 
Federal  lands,  to  establish  an  adminis- 
trative civil  penalty  for  persons  who 
intentionally  obstruct,  impede,  or 
interfere  with  the  conduct  of  a  lawful 
hunt,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
236,  a  bill  to  increase  Federal  payments 
to  units  of  general  local  government 
for  entitlement  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  253 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craio,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  253,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  garnishment  of  Federal 
employees'  pay,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbero, 
the   name   of   the    Senator   from    New 


York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  261,  a  bill  to  protect 
children  from  exposure  to  environ- 
mental tobacco  smoke  in  the  provision 
of  children's  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  262,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  promulgate 
guidelines  for  instituting  a  non- 
smoking policy  in  buildings  owned  or 
leased  by  Federal  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  297 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  DORGAN],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  297,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Air  Force  Memorial  Foundation 
to  establish  a  memorial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  environs. 

S.  366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BRYAN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
366,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Safety,  Capacity,  Noise  Im- 
provement, and  Intermodal  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1992  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion to  Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive 
Airline  Industry. 

S.  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOUYE],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
368,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  capital 
gains  tax  differential  for  individual  and 
corporate  taxpayers  who  make  high- 
risk,  long-term,  growth-oriented  ven- 
ture and  seed  capital  investments  in 
startup  and  other  small  enterprises. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  42,  a  joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  month  of  April  1993  as 
"Civil  War  History  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Reid],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 


lina [Mr.  HOLLINGS],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],   the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii   [Mr. 
Akaka],    the   Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  ftbm  Min- 
nesota [Mr.   Wellstone],   the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.   McCain],   the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi   [Mr.   Cochran], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
CINI],     the    Senator    from    Ohio    [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.    Pell],    the    Senator   from    Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.    MuRKOWSKl],    the    Senator    from 
Alaska    [Mr.    Stevens],    the    Senator 
from    Minnesota    [Mr.    Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the   Senator  from  North  Dakota   [Mr. 
Dorgan],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana  [Mr.    Burns],    the   Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan    [Mr.    Riegle],    the    Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats], 
the   Senator  from   Florida   [Mr.   Gra- 
ham], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bond],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Danforth],    the    Senator    from    Penn- 
sylvania  [Mr.   WOFFORD],   the   Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
menici],  the   Senator  from   Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Ms.  Moseley-Braun],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the 
Senator    from    Maryland    [Ms.    MlKUL- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Feingold],    the    Senator    from    Penn- 
sylvania  [Mr.    Specter],    the   Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Sen- 
ator  from    South    Dakota    [Mr.    Pres- 
sler],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware   [Mr.    Roth],    the    Senator    from 
California   [Mrs.    Feinstein],   the   Sen- 
ator      from       South       Dakota       [Mr. 
Daschle],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kohl]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43, 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  June  6,  1993,  and  June  5,  1994, 
as  "Lyme  Disease  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MncuLSKi].  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mrs.  Mur- 
ray] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  9,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  urging  the  President  to 
negotiate  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
weapons  test  ban. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  71— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING BIENNIAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.   FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following    original    resolution;    which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  71 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Omnibus  Committee  Funding  Reso- 
lution for  1993  and  1994". 

AGGREGATE  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  2.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  and  under  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing resolutions  of  the  Senate,  there  is 
authorized  for  the  period  March  1,  1993. 
through  September  30.  1994,  in  the  aggregate 
of  $55,696,935  and  for  the  period  March  1.  1994. 
through  February  28.  1995.  in  the  aggregate 
of  $56,428,119.  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  resolution,  for  all  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Senate,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Op- 
eration of  the  Congress. 

(b)  Each  committee  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  report  its  findings,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
February  28.  1994.  and  Febl-uary  28.  1995,  re- 
spectively. 

(c)  Any  expenses  of  a  committee  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  except 
that  vouchers  shall  not  be  required  (1)  for 
the  disbursement  of  salaries  of  employees  of 
the  committee  who  are  paid  at  an  annual 
rate,  (2)  for  the  payment  of  telecommuni- 
cations expenses  provided  by  the  Office  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper,  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  Department  of  Tele- 
communications. (3)  for  the  payment  of  sta- 
tionery supplies  purchased  through  the 
Keeper  of  Stationery.  United  States  Senate. 
(4)  for  payments  to  the  Postmaster,  United 
States  Senate.  (5)  for  the  payment  of  me- 
tered charges  on  copying  equipment  provided 
by  the  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
Doorkeeper.  United  States  Senate,  or  (6)  for 
the  payment  of  Senate  Recording  and  Photo- 
graphic Services. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  agency  contributions  relat- 
ed to  the  compensation  of  employees  of  the 
committees  from  March  1.  1993,  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1994,  and  March  1.  1994.  through 
February  28,  1995.  to  be  paid  from  the  appro- 
priations account  for  "Expenses  of  Inquiries 
and  Investigations"  of  the  Senate. 

COMMriTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRmON,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry is  authorized  from  March  1.  1993. 
through  February  28,  1995,  in  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 


Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  September  30, 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,932,632.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$4,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $4,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
{under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994,  through 
February  28.  1995.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,973,136. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $4,000. 
may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  such  committee  (under  pro- 
cedures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such 
Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules.  Includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1993.  through  February  28.  1995,  in 
its  discretion  (I)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  (Sovemment  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993,  through  September  30. 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$4,861,162,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$160,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not 
to  exceed  $4,000,  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994.  through 
February  28,  1995.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $4,961,810. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $160,000. 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$4,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris-" 
diction  under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,   reporting  such  hear- 
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Ings,  and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  I  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1993.  through  February  28.  1995.  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  September  30. 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,819,419.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$24,300.  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed S5.000  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1994.  through 
February  28.  1995.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  S2,880.344. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  S25.000. 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
S5.000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKINO,  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

SBC.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs is  authorized  from  March  1.  1993. 
through  February  28.  1995.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  September  30. 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
J3.153.964.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
SI  .000.  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed SI, 000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994.  through 
February  28.  1995.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  S3.220.767. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  SI  .000.  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  SI .000. 
may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  pro- 


fessional staff  of  such  committee  (under  pro- 
cedures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such 
Act). 

COMMriTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraph  1  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  is  authorized  from  March 
1,  1993.  through  February  28.  1995.  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1993.  through  September  30. 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,424,833.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$20,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994.  through 
February  28.  1995.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,499,838. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $20,000. 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  aa  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  tue  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation is  authorized  from  March  1.  1993. 
through  February  28.  1995.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  September  30, 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,809,967.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$14,572.  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $15,600.  may  be  expended  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  professional  staff  of  such  commit- 
tee (under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)  of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994,  through 
February  28,  1995,  expenses  of  the  committee 


under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,890,947. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $14,572, 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$15,600.  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  is 
authorized  from  March  1.  1993,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1995.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  aigency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  September  30. 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,756,636. 

(c)  For  the  period  of  March  1,  1994,  through 
February  28,  1995.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,815,535. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1993,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1995,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  September  30. 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,687,023.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$8,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994.  through 
February  28.  1995.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,744,197. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $8.0(X),  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  ais 
amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $2,000.  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 


sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  is  authorized  from  March 
1,  1993,  through  February  28,  1995,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  September  30. 

1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$3,349,255.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$30,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  professional  staff  of  such  commit- 
tee (under  procedures  specified  by  section 
202(j)  of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994.  through 
February  28.  1995,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $3,419,382, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $30,000, 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  <as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$10,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a»  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  authorized 
from    March    1,    1993,    through    February   28, 

1995,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1993,  through  September  30, 
1994,  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,749,434  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$45,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994.  through 
February  28.  1995.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,808,864, 


of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $45,000,  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $1,000, 
may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  such  committee  (under  pro- 
cedures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such 
Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  bearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  is  author- 
ized from  March  1,  1993,  through  February  28, 
1995,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993,  through  September  30, 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$5,104,467.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$548,678.  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized 
by  section  202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not 
to  exceed  $2,470.  may  be  expended  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202(  j)  of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994.  through 
February  28.  1995,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,213,729. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $49,326. 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,470,  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(d)(1)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
study  or  investigate — 

(A)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  of  the  Government  in- 
cluding the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  mis- 
feasance, malfeasance,  collusion,  mis- 
management, incompetence,  corruption,  or 
unethical  practices,  waste,  extravagance, 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  the  improper  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds  in  trans- 
actions, contracts,  and  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Government  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  any  and  all  such  improper  prac- 
tices between  Government  personnel  and 
corporations,  individuals,  companies,  or  per- 
sons affiliated  therewith,  doing  business 
with  the  Government;  and  the  compliance  or 
noncompliance  of  such  corporations,  compa- 
nies, or  individuals  or  other  entities  with  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  laws  governing  the 
various  governmental  agencies  and  its  rela- 
tionships with  the  public; 

(B)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
improper  practices  or  activities  are.  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  or  in  groups  or  organizations 
of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detriment 


of  interests  of  the  public,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees, and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  required  in  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  order  to  protect  such  interests 
against  the  occurrence  of  such  practices  or 
activities; 

(C)  organized  criminal  activities  which 
may  operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  or  international  com- 
merce in  furtherance  of  any  transactions  and 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which,  and  the 
identity  of  the  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions, or  other  entities  by  whom  such  utili- 
zation Is  being  made,  and  further,  to  study 
and  investigate  the  manner  in  which  and  the 
extent  to  which  persons  engaged  in  organized 
criminal  activity  have  infiltrated  lawful 
business  enterprise,  and  to  study  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the  oper- 
ations of  organized  crime  in  interstate  or 
international  commerce;  and  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  in  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  against  such  practices  or  activities; 

(D)  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  lawless- 
ness within  the  United  States  which  have  an 
impact  upon  or  affect  the  national  health, 
welfare,  and  safety;  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  investment  fraud  schemes,  commod- 
ity and  security  fraud,  computer  fraud,  and 
the  use  of  offshore  banking  and  corporate  fa- 
cilities to  carry  out  criminal  objectives; 

(E)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  oper- 
ations of  all  branches  and  functions  of  the 
Government  with  particular  reference  to — 

(i)  the  effectiveness  of  present  national  se- 
curity methods,  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  mounting  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(ii)  the  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to 
make  full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of 
knowledge  and  talents; 

(iii)  the  adequacy  of  present  intergovern- 
mental relations  between  the  United  States 
and  international  organizations  principally 
concerned  with  national  security  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member;  and 

(iv)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  relation- 
ships; 

(F)  the  efficiency,  economy,  and  effective- 
ness of  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government  involved  in  the  control  and 
management  of  energy  shortages  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  their  performance  with 
respect  to — 

(i)  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  ac- 
curate statistics  on  fuel  demand  and  supply; 

(ii)  the  implementation  of  effective  energy 
conservation  measures; 

(iii)  the  pricing  of  energy  in  all  forms; 

(iv)  coordination  of  energy  programs  with 
State  and  local  government; 

(V)  control  of  exports  of  scarce  fUels: 

(vi)  the  management  of  tax,  import,  pric- 
ing, and  other  policies  affecting  energy  sup- 
plies; 

(vii)  maintenance  of  the  independent  sec- 
tor of  the  petroleum  industry  as  a  strong 
competitive  force; 

(viii)  the  allocation  of  fuels  in  short  supply 
by  public  and  private  entities; 

(ix)  the  management  of  energy  supplies 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government; 

(x)  relations  with  other  oil  producing  and 
consuming  countries; 

(xi)  the  monitoring  of  compliance  by  gov- 
ernments, corporations,  or  individuals  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  allo- 
cation, conservation,  or  pricing  of  energy 
supplies;  and 

(xii)  research  into  the  discovery  and  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  supplies;  and 
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(G)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  Government  with 
particular  references  to  the  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  regulatory  policies 
and  programs:  Provided.  That,  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries 
of  this  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to  the 
records,  functions,  and  operations  of  any 
particular  branch  of  the  Government:  but 
may  extend  to  the  records  and  activities  of 
any  persons,  corporation,  or  other  entity. 

(2)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  or  impair  the  exercise  of  any  other 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of  any 
power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  committee 
of  any  duty,  conferred  or  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or  by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee designated  by  the  chairman,  from 
March  1.  1993.  through  February  28.  1995.  is 
authorized,  in  its.  his.  or  their  discretion  (A) 
to  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents, 
(B)  to  hold  hearings.  (C)  to  sit  and  act  at  any 
time  or  place  during  the  sessions,  recess,  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate.  (D)  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  (E)  to  take  testimony, 
either  orally  or  by  sworn  statement,  or.  in 
the  case  of  staff  members  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, by  deposition  in  accordance  with 
the  Committee  Rules  of  Procedure. 

(4)  All  subpoenas  and  related  legal  proc- 
esses of  the  committee  and  its  subcommittee 
authorized  under  S.  Res.  62  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred Second  Congress,  second  session,  are  au- 
thorized to  continue. 

COMMriTEE  ON  THE  JUDICURY 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1993.  through  February  28.  1995.  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  September  30. 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
S4.906.405.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
S40.000.  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994.  through 
February  28.  1995.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,013,474. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $40,000. 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations  thereof  (as   authorized   by   section 


202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$1,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1993.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1995.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  September  30. 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$5,146,224.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,900.  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994.  through 
February  28.  1995.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $5,257,570. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30.9(X).  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended). 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  16.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  is  au- 
thorized from  March  1.  1993.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1995.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable,  or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1993.  through  September  30. 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,478,578.  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$4,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,500.  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1994.  through 
February  28.  1995,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,511,163. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 


tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $3,500. 
may  be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  such  committee  (under  pro- 
cedures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such 
Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1993,  through  February  28.  1995.  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  September  30. 

1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,134,791.  of  which  amount  (I)  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training 
of  the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994.  through 
February  28.  1995.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,156,079. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed 
$2,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  accordance  with  its  juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  such  rules,  includ- 
ing holding  hearings,  reporting  such  hear- 
ings, and  making  investigations  as  author- 
ized by  paragraphs  1  and  8  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized 
from   March   1,   1993.   through   February  28. 

1995.  in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate. (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable, or  nonreimbursable,  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993,  through  September  30, 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,171,401.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$3,000.  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202  (j) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994.  through 
February  28,  1995,  expenses  of  the  committee 


under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,196,647. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000.  may  be 
expended  for  the  training  of  the  professional 
staff  of  such  committee  (under  procedures 
specified  by  section  202  (j)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended). 

special  COMMrrXEE  ON  AGING 

Sec.  19.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  104  of  S.  Res.  4, 
agreed  to  February  4,  1977  (95th  Congress), 
and  in  exercising  the  authority  conferred  on 
it  by  such  section,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1993, 
through  February  28.  1995.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  September  30. 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,184,439. 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994,  through 
February  28,  1995,  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,209,141. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Sec.  20.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  powers,  du- 
ties, and  functions  under  S.  Res.  400,  agreed 
to  May  19,  1976  (94th  Congress),  in  accordance 
with  its  Jurisdiction  under  section  3(a)  of 
such  resolution,  including  holding  hearings, 
reporting  such  hearings,  and  making  inves- 
tigations as  authorized  by  section  5  of  such 
resolution,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence is  authorized  from  March  1.  1993, 
through  February  28,  1995,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  i)er- 
sonnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  September  30. 
1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$2,381,615.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1.  1994.  through 
February  28.  1995.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $2,433,624. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000.  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(j) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended). 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  105  of  S.  Res.  4, 
agreed  to  February  4.  1977  (95th  Congress), 
and  in  exercising  the  authority  conferred  on 
it  by  such  section,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  is  authorized  from  March  1, 
1993,  through  February  28,  1995.  in  its  discre- 
tion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or 
nonreimbursable,  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  September  30. 


1994.  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$1,197,940,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$4,846,  may  be  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $7,000  may  be  expended  for  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(j) 
of  such  Act). 

(c)  For  the  period  March  1,  1994,  through 
February  28,  1995.  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $1,221,872. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $4,846,  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended),  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $7,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  training  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  such  committee  (under  proce- 
dures specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such  Act). 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
CONGRESS 

Sec.  22.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  H.  Con.  Res.  192.  agreed 
to  July  30.  1992  (102d  Congress),  and  in  exer- 
cising the  authority  conferred  on  it  by  such 
resolution,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1993,  through  December  31.  1993,  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and.  (3)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or  agen- 
cy concerned,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimburs- 
able, or  nonreimbursable  basis,  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agen- 
cy. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee 
for  the  period  March  1,  1993,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1993.  under  this  section  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $446,750.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
Sb.OOO  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 
the  professional  staff  of  such  committee 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202  (j) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946). 

(c)  As  required  by  H.  Con.  Res.  192.  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  report  its  findings, 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation as  it  deems  advisable  to  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  practical  date,  but  not  later 
than  December  31,  1993. 

SPECIAL  RESERVES 

SEC.  23.  (a)  Of  the  funds  authorized  for  the 
Senate  committees  listed  in  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  by  Senate  Resolution  62.  agreed 
to  February  28,  1991  (102d  Congress),  for  the 
funding  period  ending  on  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1993,  any  unexpended  balance  of  any 
such  committee  remaining  after  such  last 
day  shall  be  transferred  to  a  special  reserve 
for  such  committee,  and  shall  be  available  to 
each  committee  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of  (1)  50  percent  of  any  such  unex- 
pended balance  of  the  committee,  or  (2)  the 
following  amounts  for  the  following  commit- 
tees: 

Appropriations  ($0) 

Armed  Services  ($243,032) 

Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
($19,250) 

Budget  ($292,179) 

Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
($390,024) 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources  ($150,000) 

Environment  and  Public  Works  ($137,5(X)) 

Finance  ($127,619) 

Foreign  Relations  ($266,009) 

Judiciary  ($122,500) 


Labor  and  Human  Resources  ($61,514) 
Rules  and  Administration  ($57,668) 
Small  Business  ($64,272) 
Veterans'  Affairs  ($22,000) 
Aging  (Special)  ($70,000) 
Indian  Affairs  (Select)  ($20,008) 

(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  for  the  Senate 
committees  listed  in  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section by  Senate  Resolution  62.  agreed  to 
February  28,  1991,  for  the  funding  period  end- 
ing on  the  last  day  of  February  1993,  any  un- 
expended balance  remaining  after  such  last 
day  shall  be  transferred  to  a  special  reserve 
for  such  committee,  and  shall  be  available  to 
each  of  the  committees  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  lesser  of  (1)  100  percent  of  any  such  un- 
expended balance,  or  (2)  the  following 
amounts  for  the  following  committees: 

Agriculture,      Nutrition      and      Forestry 
($190,000) 
Governmental  Affairs  ($602,300) 
Intelligence  (Select)  ($500,000) 

(c)  The  reserves  established  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  available  to  each  commit- 
tee for  the  period  commencing  March  1.  1993. 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  September  30. 
1993,  for  the  purpose  of  (li  meeting  any  un- 
paid obligations  incurred  during  the  funding 
period  ending  on  the  last  day  of  February 
1993,  and  (2)  meeting  expenses  of  such  com- 
mittee incurred  after  such  last  day  and  prior 
to  the  close  of  September  30.  1993. 

(d)  Any  unexpended  balances  remaining  for 
Senate  committees  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  not  allocated  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  shall  be  transferred  to  a  special  reserve 
which  shall,  on  the  basis  of  a  special  need 
and  at  the  request  of  a  Chairman  and  Rank- 
ing Member  of  any  such  committee,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, be  available  to  any  committee 
for  the  purposes  provided  in  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (c). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  72— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINTING  OF  A 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  RULES  OF 
THE  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following    original    resolution;    which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  72 

Resolved,  That  a  collection  of  the  rules  of 
the  committees  of  the  Senate,  together  with 
related  materials,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  there  be  printed  600  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 

HEALTH  REVITILIZATION  ACT  OF 
1993 


NICKLES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  39 

Mr.  NiCKLES  (for  himself.  Mr.  DOLE, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Shel- 
by, Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  MACK,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
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COVERDELL.  Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  MURKOWSKI, 

Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Simpson 
and  Mr.  Kempthorne)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

SECTION  I.  ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  ALIENS  INFECTED  WITH  THE 
AIDS  VIRUS. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  regiilations  or  directives  concerning  the 
exclusion  of  aliens  on  health  related 
grounds,  infection  with  HIV.  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus,  shall  constitute  a 
communicable  disease  of  public  health  sig- 
nificance for  purposes  of  section 
212(a)<l)(A)(i)  of  the  Immigration  of  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  lI82(a)(l)(A)(i)). 

(b)  Report  Required.— The  President  shall 
submit  a  report  by  September  1,  1993  con- 
taining— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  anticipated  costs 
of  the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  per- 
sons with  HIV  to  public  health  care  pro- 
grams, including  such  costs  as  will  be  borne 
by  States  and  municipalities,  and  private  in- 
surers and  health  care  providers; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  origins 
of  persons  infected  with  HIV  likely  to  seek 
entry  into  the  United  States  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  2003; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  pre- 
venting persons  entering  the  United  States 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  enforce  this  Act  with  regard  to 
persons  infected  with  potentially  costly 
health  conditions  including,  but  not  limited 
to  HIV; 

(4)  The  cost  implications  of  refugees  enter- 
ing or  likely  to  enter  the  United  States,  who 
carry  the  HIV  virus; 

(5)  A  comparison  of  the  anticipated  public 
and  private  health  care  costs  associated  with 
aliens  infected  with  HIV  with  the  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  entry  of  aliens  suffering 
from  other  health  conditions; 

(c)  HIV  Testing.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (d)  the  Attorney  General, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  HHS, 
shall  provide  for  the  testing  of  aliens  for  in- 
fection with  HIV  in  accordance  with  the  pol- 
icy in  effect  on  January  1.  1993; 

(d)  Waiver  Authoiuty. —Subsection  (c) 
may  be  waived  by  the  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  HHS  for 
non-immigrants  who.  except  for  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  would  be  admissible  to  the 
United  States,  and  who  seek  admission  for  30 
days  or  less  for  the  purpose  of: 

(1)  attending  educational  or  medical  con- 
ferences; 

(2)  receiving  medical  treatment; 

(3)  visiting  close  family  members; 

(4)  conducting  temporary  business  activi- 
ties: or 

(5)  visiting  for  pleasure  (tourism); 

and  in  addition  such  non-immigrants  may  be 
admitted  without  questions  as  to  whether 
they  are  carriers  of  the  HIV  virus,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  General. 

(e)  Rule  of  Construction.- Nothing'  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  concerning  communicable 
diseases  of  public  health  significance,  other 
than  infection  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus  in  accordance  with 
section  212(a)<l)(A)(i)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(l)<A)(i)>. 


KENNEDY  (AND  MITCHELL) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  40 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mitchell)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.  .  STUDY  OF  THE  COST  IMPUCATIONS  OF 
ALTERING  THE  PUBUC  HEALTH  EX- 
CLUSION UST. 

(a)  Retention  of  Exclusion.— The  current 
list  of  communicable  diseases  of  public 
health  significance  as  in  effect  on  February 
17.  1993.  shall  remain  in  effect  for  a  period  of 
at  least  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  purposes  of  section 
212(aKlMA)<i)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(l)(A)(i)). 

(b)  REPORT  REQUIRED.— If  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  alters  the  list 
described  in  subsection  (a)  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  90-day  period  described  in  that 
subsection,  then  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  containing — 

(1)  an  assessment  of— 

(A)  the  anticipated  effect  of  such  action  on 
costs  to  United  States  public  health  care 
programs  and  entities,  as  well  as  to  those  op- 
erated by  States  and  municipalities;  and 

(B)  the  anticipated  costs  to  private  insur- 
ers and  health  care  providers  of  such  action; 

(2)  any  findings  regarding  current  immi- 
gration law  submitted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  subsection  (o: 

(3)  a  comparison  of  the  anticipated  health 
care  costs  associated  with  immigrants  in- 
fected with  HIV  with  the  costs  attributable 
to  the  entry  of  immigrants  suffering  from 
other  serious  health  conditions  which  sig- 
nificantly impair  the  individual's  ability  to 
earn  a  living;  and 

(4)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  associated  with 
retention  of  the  list  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  STUDY  AND  REPORT.— <1)  The  Attorney 
General  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  The  effectiveness  of  current  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in 
guarding  against  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  persons  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge  and  in  deporting,  during  a  5-year  pe- 
riod after  such  entry,  those  immigrants  who 
do  become  public  charges. 

(B)  The  ability  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  apply  and  enforce 
such  Act  with  regard  to  immigrants  infected 
with  potentially  costly  health  conditions  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  HIV. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth  the  findings  of  the  study  con- 
ducted under  paragraph  (1)  and  including 
such  recommendations  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  may  be  necessary  for  revi- 
sion of  current  immigration  law  to  ensure 
that  immigrants  with  costly  health  condi- 
tions who  are  likely  to  become  public 
charges  will  be  excluded. 


CRAIG  AMENDMENT  NO.  41 

Mr.  CRAIG  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  XIX.  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  19    .  STUDY  CONCERNING  RADIOISOTOPES. 

(a)  Study.- The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  collaboration  with  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  shall,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds,  conduct  a  study  con- 
cerning     the      use      and      availability      of 


radioisotopes  In  the  United  States  for  medi- 
cal (both  diagnostic  and  therapeutic)  uses  in 
relationship  to  other  uses. 

(b)  SUBJECT  OF  Study.— In  carrying  out  the 
study  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(A)  analyze  the  domestic  isotope  availabil- 
ity and  production  in  the  United  States  as  it 
relates  to  medical  (both  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic)  needs. 

(B)  make  recommendations  concerning— 
(i)  isotope  availability  and  production  that 

meet  domestic  demand;  and 

(ii)  the  need  for  additional  production  ca- 
pacity. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  report 
concerning  the  results  of  the  study  con- 
ducted under  this  section  together  with  the 
recommendations  developed  in  such  study. 


ROTH  (AND  COCHRAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  42 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Coch- 
ran) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  XIX.  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  19    .  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIES  PRODUCTIV- 
mr  STUDY. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that^ 
(1)(A)  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 

General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  have  cited  health 
care  technology  as  a  primary  source  of  medi- 
cal inflation;  and 

(B)  data  from  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment suggest  that  no  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  12  to  13  percent  annual  in- 
crease in  health  care  expenditures,  or  an  es- 
timated 3  percent  increase  in  such  expendi- 
tures, is  attributable  to  health  care  tech- 
nology; 

(2)(A)  the  3  percent  increase  represents  the 
maximum  increase  in  such  expenditures,  be- 
cause the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
arrives  at  the  estimate  by  exclusion;  and 

(B)  the  increase  attributable  to  health  care 
technology  may  nevertheless  amount  to  a  di- 
rect increase  of  as  much  as  $27,000,000,000  in 
health  care  costs  in  1993  and  an  even  greater 
Indirect  increase  in  such  health  care  costs; 

(3)  one  reason  for  the  high  increase  in 
health  care  costs  attributable  to  health  care 
technology  is  that  few  incentives  exist  in  the 
national  research  institutes  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  technology  that  improves  the  pro- 
ductivity of  health  care  delivery;  and 

(4)  since  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
is  a  major  engine  determining  the  direction 
of  medical  technology  as  well  as  basic  bio- 
medical research,  it  is  appropriate,  in  the 
process  of  directing  the  medical  research  and 
development  resources  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  to  provide  incentives  that 
encourage  the  development  of  technology  to 
Improve  the  productivity  of  health  care  de- 
livery. 

(b)  STUDY.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  study  con- 
cerning— 

(1)  methods  by  which  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  technologies  that  im- 
prove the  productivity,  and  thereby  reduce 
the  cost,  of  health  care  delivery  through 
changes  in  the  scientific  peer  review  process; 
and 


(2)  methods  by  which  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
the  production  of  new  medical  technologies 
and  increase  the  availability  of  such  tech- 
nologies through  changes  In  the  scientific 
peer  review  process. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  report 
concerning  the  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section (b).  Such  report  shall  contain  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
study  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  implementation  of  measures 
to  encourage  enhanced  productivity  of  medi- 
cal technologies  and  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  such  technologies  through  changes  in 
the  scientific  peer  review  process.  Such  re- 
port shall  also  contain  the  steps  that  the 
Secretary  proposes  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations. 


HATFIELD  (AND  OTHERS) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  43 

Mr.    HATFIELD    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Packwood,  and  Mr.  McCain)  proposed 

an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1,  supra; 

as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  XX,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  REGARDING 
ACTION  ON  A  REQLTCST  FOR  CER- 
TAIN WAIVERS  UNDER  THE  MEDIC- 
AID PROGRAM. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  should  be  commended  for  her  com- 
mitment to  either  approve  or  deny  the  appli- 
cation for  waivers  to  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  section  1115(a)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  submitted  by  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Human  Services  on  November 
13,  1992,  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section 
as  the    'application")  by  March  19.  1993.  and 

(2)  because  the  application  for  waivers  has 
been  pending  for  one  and  a  half  years  and  the 
Oregon  State  legislature  faces  a  biennium 
budget  currently  under  consideration,  a  deci- 
sion must  be  reached  by  March  19.  1993.  in 
order  for  the  legislature  to  appropriate  the 
funds  necessary  to  implement  the  Oregon 
plan. 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  44 
Mr.  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1,  supra,  as  follows: 
On  page  85.  after  line  22,  in  Section  503,  in- 
sert before  the  end  quotation  marks  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Center,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, is  authorized  to  coordinate  activities 
with  the  Department  of  Transi>ortation.  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  collect  data, 
conduct  studies,  and  disseminate  public  in- 
formation concerning  the  impact  of  sleep 
disorders  and  sleep  deprivation." 


JEFFORDS  AMENDMENT  NO.  45 
Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for    Mr.    JEF- 
FORDS) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  XDC,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  19    .  SENTINEL  DISEASE  CONCEPT  STUDY. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  in  cooperation 


with  the  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Disease  Registry  and  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention,  may  design  and  im- 
plement a  pilot  sentinel  disease  surveillance 
and  follow-up  system. 

(b)  PURPOSE.— The  purpose  of  the  study 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  to 
determine  the  applicability  of  and  the  dif- 
ficulties associated  with  the  implementation 
of  the  sentinel  disease  concept  for  identify- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  occupation 
of  household  members  and  the  incidence  of 
subsequent  conditions  or  diseases  in  other 
members  of  the  household. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  4  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  a  report  concerning  the 
results  of  the  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a). 


JEFFORDS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  46 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  Mr.  JEF- 
FORDS, for  himself,  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr. 
DURENBERGER)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  XX  of  the  Committee 
amendment,  add  the  following: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

Section  2602  of  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981  (42  U.S.C.  8621) 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b), 
by  striking  "1993  and  1994"  and  inserting 
"1993,  1994,  and  1995";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  "in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994  "  and  insert- 
ing "for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994, 
and  1995". 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  47 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  Mr.  GOR- 
TON) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  1,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  199.  after  line  18.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  1910.  CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATION  OF 
FEDERALLY  SUPPORTED  DISEASE 
RESEARCa 

(a)  FINDINGS.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  support 
necessary  and  valuable  biomedical  research 
on  diseases  and  conditions  that  harm  or  kill 
individuals  and  that  threaten  public  health; 

(2)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  allocate 
scarce  Federal  taxpayer  money  for  research 
that  is  based  on  scientific  merit  and  cost-ef- 
fectiveness; and 

(3)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  have  a  criteria  or  methodolo- 
gies to  inform  and  assist  them  in  the  deci- 
sion making  process  when  allocating  Federal 
taxpayer  money  for  specific  biomedical  re- 
search. 

(b)  Study.— 

(1)  Contract.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations  and  subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  entity  to  develop 
criteria  or  methodologies  which  Members  of 
Congress  may  use  to  assist  and  inform  them 
during  consideration  of  allocations  for  bio- 
medical research. 

(2)  iNS-nTUTE  OF  MEDICINE.— The  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  request 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  enter  into  the  con- 
tract  under  paragraph   (1)   to  conduct   the 


study  described  in  such  paragraph.  If  such 
Institute  declines  to  conduct  the  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  paragraph  (1) 
through  another  public  or  nonprofit  ^private 
entity. 

(3)  Items —Items  that  may  be  considered 
in  the  development  of  the  criteria  of  meth- 
odologies may  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to.  the  following— 

(A)  the  populations  affected  by.  or  poten- 
tially affected  by  diseases  and  conditions 
that  are  targets  for  research; 

(B)  the  incidence  and  prevalence  rates  of 
disease  and  conditions; 

(C)  mortality  rates  of  the  diseases  and  con- 
ditions; 

(D)  rates  of  morbidity,  impairment  disabil- 
ity, and  health  status  and  functional  out- 
comes of  the  diseases  and  conditions; 

(E)  the  economic  burden  of  the  diseases 
and  conditions  including  past  and  projected 
expenditures  on  diagnosis  and  treatment; 

(F)  other  economic  and  social  burdens:  and 

(G)  potential  for  medical  research  on  spe- 
cific diseases  to  assist  basic  research  efforts. 

(c)  Submission  to  Congress.— Not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  on  which  the  con- 
tract under  subsection  (b)(1)  is  signed,  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress, 
a  report  that  includes  the  recommendations 
developed  under  subsection  (b).  Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  report, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  submit  comments  on  the  recommenda- 
tions to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

(d)  <3osTS.— For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  48 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1,  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  beginning  on  page  7,  line  25. 
through  the  last  period  on  page  13.  line  10. 


KENNEDY,  KASSEBAUM,  HATCH 
AMENDMENT  NO.  49 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM,  and  Mr.  Hatch)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  XX,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    20 .    VACCINE    INJURY    COMPENSATION 

PROGRAM. 

Section  2111(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  300aa-ll(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  The  Clerk  of  the  United  SUtes 
Claims  Court  is  authorized  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive, and  forward,  petitions  for  compensa- 
tion for  a  vaccine-related  injury  or  death  as- 
sociated with  the  administration  of  a  vac- 
cine on  or  after  October  1.  1992.  ". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  oversight  hearing  on  the 
Small  Business  Administration's 
Microloan     Demonstration     Program. 
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The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, February  25,  1993,  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  428A  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  call  Patricia  Forbes,  counsel  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee  at  224- 
5175. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  February  18, 
1993,  at  9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  markup. 
The  committee  will  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: an  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing expenditures  by  committees  of  the 
Senate  for  1993  and  1994;  an  original  bill 
to  establish  national  voter  registration 
procedures  for  Federal  elections,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  an  original  res- 
olution authorizing  the  printing  of  a 
collection  of  the  rules  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Thursday,  February  18, 
at  9:30  a.m.  for  a  hearing  on  the  legisla- 
tion, S.  171,  the  1993  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  ELTIOPEAN  .\FFAIRS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sub- 
committee on  European  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February  18, 
at  10:30  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
American  policy  on  Bosnia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EUROPEAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sub- 
committee on  European  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  February  18, 
at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  Amer- 
ican policy  on  Bosnia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  Thurs- 
day, February  18,  1993,  at  2  jj.m.  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  the  extension  of  un- 
employment compensation  benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  80TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  MEL 
ALLEN 
•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  a  tribute  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  80th  birthday  anniversary 
of  a  member  of  the  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame.  This  gentleman  made  his  way  to 
Coopers  town  not  with  his  bat  or  his 
glove  or  his  throwing  arm,  but  with 
one  of  the  finest  voices  ever  to  call  a 
major  league  game.  I  am  of  course 
talking  about  a  resident  of  Greenwich, 
CT— the  legendary  Mel  Allen. 

As  a  youngster  growing  up  in  New 
Haven  in  the  1940's  and  1950's,  I  was, 
and  still  am,  an  avid  fan  of  the  New 
York  Yankees.  Listening  to  the  flaw- 
less delivery  of  Mel  Allen,  the  "voice  of 
the  Yankees,"  made  those  games  come 
alive  for  me.  His  delivery  of  the  ath- 
letic exploits  of  players  like  DiMaggio, 
Mantle,  Berra,  Ford,  Rizzuto,  Howard, 
Maris  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion made  the  games  as  much  fun  as 
being  there  in  person. 

A  native  of  Birmingham,  AL.  Mel 
Allen  went  to  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama at  the  age  of  15,  where  he  earned 
a  bachelor's  degree  as  well  as  a  law  de- 
gree. By  1936,  at  the  age  of  23,  Allen 
was  in  New  York  where  he  won  a  CBS 
Radio  audition  to  announce  baseball 
games.  By  1940,  Allen  was  the  lead  an- 
nouncer for  the  Yankees — a  position  he 
held  until  the  end  of  the  1964  season. 

Known  for  his  trademark  call  "how 
about  that,"  Allen  became  the  only 
sportscaster  to  announce  baseball 
games  in  seven  decades.  Among  the  nu- 
merous awards  and  honors  received  by 
Allen  are  induction  into  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  and  the  Halls  of  Fame  of 
the  National  Sportswriters  and  Broad- 
casters Association  and  the  American 
Sportscasters  Association. 

All  the  people  of  his  home  State  of 
Connecticut  join  together  with  all  the 
baseball  fans  of  our  country,  and  that 
accounts  for  nearly  everybody,  in  wish- 
ing Mel  Allen  a  happy,  happy  birthday, 
and  many  thanks  for  all  fun  and  excite- 
ment he  provided  over  the  years.* 


RULES  OF  THE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rules  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Members  of  that  panel 
on  January  28,  1993,  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  rules  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  follow: 

Rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Special 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
I.  CONVENING  OF  MEETING  AND  HEARINGS 

1.  Meetings.  The  Committee  shall  meet  to 
conduct  Committee  business  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman. 

2.  Special  meetings.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  may  call  additional  meetings  as 
provided  in  Senate  Rule  XXVI(3). 


3.  Notice  and  agenda. 

(a)  Hearings.  The  Committee  shall  make 
public  announcement  of  the  date,  place,  and 
subject  matter  of  any  hearing  at  least  one 
week  before  its  commencement. 

(b)  Meetings.  The  Chairman  shall  give  the 
members  written  notice  of  any  Committee 
meeting,  accompanied  by  an  agenda  enumer- 
ating the  items  of  business  to  be  considered, 
at  least  5  days  in  advance  of  such  meeting. 

(c)  Shortened  notice.  A  bearing  or  meeting 
may  be  called  on  not  less  than  24  hours  no- 
tice if  the  Chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  ranking  minority  member,  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  the  hearing 
or  meeting  on  shortened  notice.  An  agenda 
will  be  furnished  prior  to  such  a  meeting. 

4.  Presiding  officer.  The  Chairman  shall 
preside  when  present.  If  the  Chairman  is  not 
present  at  any  meeting  or  hearing,  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  present  shall  preside. 
Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  preside 
over  the  conduct  of  a  hearing. 

11.  CLOSED  SESSIONS  AND  CONFIDENTIAL 
MATERIALS 

1.  Procedure.  All  meetings  and  hearings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless  closed.  To 
close  a  meeting  or  hearing  or  portion  there- 
of, a  motion  shall  be  made  and  seconded  to 
go  into  closed  discussion  of  whether  the 
meeting  or  hearing  will  concern  the  matters 
enumerated  in  Rule  11,3.  Immediately  after 
such  discussion,  the  meetings  or  hearing 
may  be  olosed  by  a  vote  in  open  session  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
present. 

2.  Witness  request.  Any  Witness  called  for 
a  hearing  may  submit  a  written  request  to 
the  Chairman  no  later  than  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  for  his  examination  to  be  in 
closed  or  open  session.  The  Chairman  shall 
inform  the  Committee  of  any  such  request. 

3.  Closed  session  subjects.  A  meeting  or 
hearing  or  portion  thereof  may  be  closed  if 
the  matters  to  be  discussed  concern:  1)  na- 
tional security:  2)  Committee  staff  personnel 
or  internal  staff  management  or  procedure; 
3)  matters  tending  to  reflect  adversely  on 
the  character  or  reputation  or  to  invade  the 
privacy  of  the  individuals;  4)  Committee  in- 
vestigations; 5)  other  matters  enumerated  in 
Senate  Rule  IIVI  (5)(b). 

4.  Confidential  matter.  No  record  made  of  a 
closed  session,  or  material  declared  confiden- 
tial by  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  or  re- 
port of  the  proceeding  of  a  closed  session, 
shall  be  made  public,  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
way  of  summary,  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member. 

5.  Broadcasting. 

(a)  Control.  Any  meeting  or  hearing  open 
to  the  public  may  be  covered  by  television, 
radio,  or  still  photography.  Such  coverage 
must  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  unob- 
trusive manner,  and  the  Chairman  may  for 
good  cause  terminate  such  coverage  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  take  such  other  action  to  con- 
trol it  as  the  circumstances  may  warrant. 

(b)  Request.  A  witness  may  request  of  the 
Chairman,  or  grounds  of  distraction,  harass- 
ment, personal  safety,  or  physical  discom- 
fort, that  during  his  testimony  cameras, 
media  microphones,  and  lights  shall  not  be 
directed  at  him. 

in.  QUORUMS  AND  VOTING 

1.  Reporting.  A  majority  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  reporting  a  resolution,  rec- 
ommendation or  report  to  the  Senate. 

2.  Committee  business.  A  third  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  Commit- 
tee business,  other  than  a  final  vote  on  re- 
porting,   providing   a   minority    member    is 


present.    One    member    shall    constitute    a 
quorum    for    the    receipt    of   evidence,    the 
swearing  of  witnesses,  and  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony at  hearings. 
3.  Polling. 

(a)  Subjects.  The  Committee  may  poll  1) 
internal  Committee  matters  including  those 
concerning  the  Committee's  staff,  records, 
and  budget;  2)  other  Committee  business 
which  has  been  designated  for  polling  at  a 
meeting. 

(b)  Procedure.  The  Chairman  shall  cir- 
culate polling  sheets  to  each  member  speci- 
fying the  matter  being  polled  and  the  time 
limit  for  completion  of  the  poll.  If  any  mem- 
ber so  requests  in  advance  of  the  meeting, 
the  matter  shall  be  held  for  meeting  rather 
than  being  polled.  The  clerk  shall  keep  a 
record  of  polls;  if  the  Chairman  determines 
that  the  polled  matter  is  one  of  the  areas 
enumerated  in  rule  11.3.  the  record  of  the  poll 
shall  be  confidential.  Any  member  may  move 
at  the  Committee  meeting  following  a  poll 
for  a  vote  on  the  polled  decision. 

IV.  INVESTIGATIONS 

1.  Authorization  for  investigations.  All  in- 
vestigations shall  be  conducted  upon  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  by  Committee  staff.  Investiga- 
tions may  be  initiated  by  the  Committee 
staff  upon  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  and 
the  ranking  Minority  member.  Staff  shall 
keep  the  Committee  fully  informed  of  the 
progress  of  continuing  investigations,  except 
where  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking  Minor- 
ity member  agree  that  there  exists  tem- 
porary cause  for  more  limited  knowledge. 

2.  Subpoenas.  Subpoenas  for  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  memo- 
randa, documents,  records,  or  any  other  ma- 
terials shall  be  issued  by  the  Chairman,  or 
by  any  other  member  of  the  Committee  des- 
ignated by  him.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  each 
subpoena,  the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
any  other  member  so  requesting,  shall  be  no- 
tified regarding  the  identity  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  subpoena  will  be  issued  and  the 
nature  of  the  information  sought,  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  investigation. 

3.  Investigative  Reports.  All  reports  con- 
taining findings  of  recommendations  stem- 
ming from  Committee  Investigations  shall 
be  printed  only  with  the  Jipproval  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

V.  HEARINGS 

1.  Notice.  Witnesses  called  before  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  given,  absent  extraordinary 
circumstances,  at  least  forty-eight  hours' 
notice,  and  all  witnesses  called  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  these  rules  upon  re- 
quest. 

2.  Oath.  All  witnesses  who  testify  to  mat- 
ters of  fact  shall  be  sworn  unless  the  Com- 
mittee waives  the  oath.  The  Chairman,  or 
any  member,  may  request  and  administer 
the  oath. 

3.  Statement.  Any  witness  desiring  to 
make  an  introductory  statement  shall  file  50 
copies  of  such  statement  with  the  Chairman 
or  clerk  of  the  Committee  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  his  appearance,  unless  the  Chair- 
man and  ranking  Minority  member  deter- 
mine that  there  is  good  cause  for  a  witness's 
failure  to  do  so.  A  witness  shall  be  allowed 
no  more  than  ten  minutes  to  orally  summa- 
rize his  prepared  statement. 

4.  Counsel. 

(a)  A  witness's  counsel  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  present  during  his  testimony  at  any 
public  or  closed  hearing  or  depositions  or 
staff  interview  to  advise  such  witness  of  his 
rights,  provided,  however,  that  in  the  case  of 
any  witness  who  is  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  government,  or  of  a  corporation  or  asso- 


ciation, the  Chairman  may  rule  that  rep- 
resentation by  counsel  from  the  government, 
corporation,  or  association  creates  a  conflict 
of  interest,  and  that  the  witness  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  (personal  counsel  not  from  the 
government,  corporation  or  association. 

(b)  A  witness  who  is  unable  for  economic 
reasons  to  obtain  counsel  may  inform  the 
Committee  at  least  48  hours  prior  to  the 
witness's  appearance,  and  it  will  endeavor  to 
obtain  volunteer  counsel  for  the  witness. 
Such  counsel  shall  be  subject  solely  to  the 
control  of  the  witness  and  not  the  Commit- 
tee. Failure  to  obtain  counsel  will  not  excuse 
the  witness  from  appearing  and  testifying. 

5.  Transcript.  An  accurate  electronic  or 
stenographic  record  shall  be  kept  of  the  tes- 
timony of  all  witnesses  in  executive  and  pub- 
lic hearings.  Any  witness  shall  be  afforded, 
upon  request,  the  right  to  review  that  por- 
tion of  such  record,  and  for  this  purpose,  a 
copy  of  a  witness's  testimony  in  public  or 
closed  session  shall  be  provided  to  the  wit- 
ness. Upon  inspecting  his  transcript,  within 
a  time  limit  set  by  the  committee  clerk,  a 
witness  may  request  changes  in  testimony  to 
correct  errors  of  transcription,  grammatical 
errors,  and  obvious  errors  of  fact;  the  Chair- 
man or  a  staff  officer  designated  by  him 
shall  rule  of  such  request. 

6.  Impugned  persons.  Any  person  who  be- 
lieves that  evidence  presented,  or  comment 
made  by  a  member  of  staff,  at  a  public  hear- 
ing or  at  closed  hearing  concerning  which 
there  have  been  public  reports,  tends  to  im- 
pugn his  character  or  adversely  affect  his 
reputation  may; 

(a)  file  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant 
to  the  evidence  or  comment,  which  shall  be 
placed  in  the  hearing  record; 

(b)  request  the  opportunity  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  the  Committee  to  testify  in 
his  own  behalf;  and 

(c)  submit  questions  in  writing  which  he 
requests  be  used  for  the  cross-examination  of 
other  witnesses  called  by  the  Committee. 
The  Chairman  shall  inform  the  Committee  of 
such  requests  for  appearance  or  cross-exam- 
ination. If  the  Committee  so  decides,  the  re- 
quested questions,  or  paraphrased  versions 
or  portions  or  them,  shall  be  put  to  the  other 
witness  by  a  member  or  by  staff. 

7.  Minority  witnesses.  Whenever  any  hear- 
ing is  conducted  by  the  Committee,  the  mi- 
nority on  the  Committee  shall  be  entitled, 
upon  request  made  by  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
nority members  to  the  Chairman,  to  call  wit- 
nesses selected  by  the  minority  to  testify  or 
produce  documents  with  respect  to  the  meas- 
ure or  matter  under  consideration  during  at 
least  one  day  of  the  hearing.  Such  request 
must  be  made  before  the  completion  of  the 
hearing  or.  if  subpoenas  are  required  to  call 
the  minority  witnesses,  no  later  than  three 
days  before  the  completion  of  the  hearing. 

8.  Conduct  of  witnesses,  counsel  and  mem- 
bers of  the  audience.  If.  during  public  or  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  a  witness,  his  counsel,  or 
any  spectator  conducts  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent,  impede  disrupt,  ob- 
struct, or  interfere  with  the  orderly  adminis- 
tration of  such  hearing  the  Chairman  or  pre- 
siding Member  of  the  Committee  present 
during  such  hearing  may  request  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  his  representa- 
tive or  any  law  enforcement  official  to  eject 
said  person  from  the  hearing  room. 

VI.  DEPOSITIONS  AND  COMMISSION 

1.  Notice.  Notices  for  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions in  an  investigation  authorized  by  the 
Committee  shall  be  authorized  and  issued  by 
the  Chairman  or  be  a  staff  officer  designated 
by  him.  Such  notices  shall  specify  a  time  and 
place  for  examination,  and  the  name  of  the 


staff  officer  or  officers  who  will  take  the  dep- 
osition. Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  depo- 
sition shall  be  in  private.  The  Committee 
shall  not  initiate  procedures  leading  to 
criminal  or  civil  enforcement  proceedings  for 
a  witness's  failure  to  appear  unless  the  depo- 
sition notice  was  accompanied  by  a  Commit- 
tee subpoena. 

2.  Counsel.  Witnesses  may  be  accompanied 
at  a  deposition  by  counsel  to  advise  them  of 
their  rights,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rule 
V.4. 

3.  Procedure.  Witnesses  shall  be  examined 
upon  oath  administered  by  an  individual  au- 
thorized by  local  law  to  administer  oaths. 
Questions  shall  be  propounded  orally  by 
Committee  staff.  Objections  by  the  witnesses 
ais  to  the  form  of  questions  shall  be  noted  by 
the  record.  If  a  witness  objects  to  a  question 
and  refuses  to  testify  on  the  basis  of  rel- 
evance or  privilege,  the  Committee  staff  may 
proceed  with  the  deposition,  or  may  at  that 
time  or  at  a  subsequent  time,  seek  a  ruling 
by  telephone  or  otherwise  on  the  objection 
from  a  member  of  the  Committee.  If  the 
member  overrules  the  objection,  he  may 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Committee  or  he  may 
order  and  direct  the  witness  to  answer  the 
question,  but  the  Committee  shall  not  initi- 
ate the  procedures  leading  to  civil  or  crimi- 
nal enforcement  unless  the  witness  refuses 
to  testify  after  he  has  been  ordered  and  di- 
rected to  answer  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

4.  Filing.  The  Committee  staff  shall  see 
that  the  testimony  is  transcribed  or  elec- 
tronically recorded.  If  it  is  transcribed,  the 
witness  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  for  re- 
view. No  later  than  five  days  thereafter,  the 
witness  shall  return  a  signed  copy,  and  the 
staff  shall  enter  the  changes,  if  any.  re- 
quested by  the  witness  in  accordance  with 
Rule  V.6.  If  the  witness  fails  to  return  a 
signed  copy,  the  staff  shall  note  on  the  tran- 
script the  date  a  copy  was  provided  and  the 
failure  to  return  it.  The  individual  admin- 
istering the  oath  shall  certify  on  the  tran- 
script that  the  witness  was  duly  sworn  in  his 
presence,  the  transcriber  shall  certify  that 
the  transcript  is  a  true  record  to  the  testi- 
mony, and  the  transcript  shall  then  be  filed 
with  the  testimony,  and  the  transcript  shall 
then  be  filed  with  the  Committee  clerk. 
Committee  staff  may  stipulate  with  the  wit- 
ness to  changes  in  this  procedure;  deviations 
from  the  procedure  which  do  not  substan- 
tially impair  the  reliability  of  the  record 
shall  not  relieve  the  witness  from  his  obliga- 
tion to  testify  truthfully. 

5.  Commissions.  The  Committee  may  au- 
thorize the  staff,  by  issuance  of  commis- 
sions, to  fill  in  prepared  subpoenas,  conduct 
field  hearings,  inspect  locations,  facilities, 
or  systems  of  records,  or  accompanied  by  in- 
structions from  the  Committee  regulating 
their  use. 

VII.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

1.  Establishment.  The  Committee  will  op- 
erate as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  reserving 
to  itself  the  right  to  establish  temporary 
subcommittees  at  any  time  by  majority 
vote.  The  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  shall  be 
ex-officio  members  of  all  subcommittees. 

2.  Jurisdiction.  Within  its  jurisdiction,  as 
described  in  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, each  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct investigations,  including  use  of  subpoe- 
nas, depositions,  and  commissions. 

3.  Rules.  A  subcommittee  shall  be  governed 
by  the  Committee  rules,  except  that  its 
quorum  for  all  business  shall  be  one-third  of 
the  subcommittee  membership,  and  for  hear- 
ings shall  be  one  member. 
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VUl.  REPORTS 


Committee  reports  incorporating  Commit- 
tee findings  and  recommendations  shall  be 
printed  only  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Committee,  after  an  adequate  period  for  re- 
view and  comment.  The  printing,  as  Commit- 
tee documents,  of  materials  prepared  by 
staff  for  informational  purposes,  or  the 
printing  of  materials  not  originating  with 
the  Committee  or  staff,  shall  require  prior 
consultation  with  the  minority  staff:  these 
publications  shall  have  the  following  lan- 
guage printed  on  the  cover  of  the  document: 
"Note:  This  document  haa  been  printed  for 
informational  purposes.  It  does  not  represent 
either  findings  or  recommendations  formally 
adopted  by  the  Committee." 

IX.  AMENDMENT  OF  RULES 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  may  be  amend- 
ed or  revised  at  any  time,  provided  that  not 
less  than  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
present  so  determine  at  a  Committee  meet- 
ing preceeded  by  at  least  3  days  notice  of  the 
amendments  or  revisions  proposed.* 


CONDEMNING  THE  PRESENCE  OF 
THE  HAMAS  TERRORIST  GROUP 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  condemn  the  actions  of  the 
Iranian-supported  terrorist  group. 
Hamas,  and  its  branches  and  agents  in 
the  United  States.  In  recent  weeks, 
much  has  been  written  of  Hamas'  mur- 
derous actions  against  Israel  and  mod- 
erate Arabs,  yet  we  are  only  now  learn- 
ing of  Hamas'  vast  international  net- 
work, part  of  which  is  located  in  our 
own  backyard. 

This  radical  Islamic  fundamentalist 
group  is  based  in  the  Gaza  Strip  but 
also  operates  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  Its 
covenant  declares  that  Israel  must  be 
destroyed  and  that  Islamic  fundamen- 
talism must  be  adopted  and  spread  vio- 
lently, if  necessary,  by  all  Arab  States. 
Its  bloody  rise  to  prominence  has  be*^n 
built  upon  its  sadistic  torture  killings 
of  both  Israelis  and  those  Palestinians 
charged  as  collaborators  with  Israel. 

Within  our  midst,  this  expansive  net- 
work is  aiding  Hamas  in  its  terror  and 
murder  in  Israel.  Acting  in  the  guise  of 
simple  fundraising,  groups  in  northern 
Virginia,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Tuc- 
son, and  in  my  State  of  New  York,  are 
channeling  large  amounts  of  money 
back  to  Hamas  in  the  Gaza  Strip,  free- 
ing up  Iranian-supplied  funds  to  use  to 
kill  Israeli  soldiers  and  civilians. 

Reportedly,  the  United  States  is 
home  to  at  least  a  dozen  Hamas  leaders 
who  hold  clandestine  titles  within  the 
Hamas  organization.  Although  it  is  un- 
clear to  what  extent  they  are  operating 
in  the  United  States,  the  New  York 
Times  has  reported  that  at  least  one 
Palestinian  recently  arrested  in  Israel 
while  visiting  from  Chicago  actively 
worked  on  behalf  of  Hamas,  bringing 
over  $650,000  to  Israel  to  hand  over  to 
Hamas  officials.  If  this  charge  proves 
to  be  true,  we  must  expand  our  inves- 
tigation and  observation  in  order  to 
eliminate  this  radical  terrorist  ele- 
ment   from    our    Nation.    We    cannot 


allow  an  overseas  branch  of  a  foreig^i- 
sponsored  terrorist  group  to  set  up 
shop  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  allow  this  situation  to  fester, 
we  will  pay  a  very  dear  price,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  cannot  be  assured 
that  the  members  of  these  branches 
will  not  turn  to  terrorism  on  our 
shores,  just  as  they  have  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  my  hope  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  vigorously  see  to  it  that  the 
Hamas  terror  Israel  faces  never  comes 
to  the  United  States.* 


THE  NEW  TRANSATLANTIC  BAR- 
GAIN: THE  NEED  FOR  EUROPEAN 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  cold 
war  is  over.  The  Warsaw  Pact  and  the 
Soviet  Union  no  longer  exist.  The  Unit- 
ed States  and  Russia  have  moved  for- 
ward toward  a  new  era  in  which  they 
are  eliminating  the  risk  of  strategic 
nuclear  war.  East  and  West  have  vir- 
tually eliminated  the  risk  of  any  thea- 
ter-wide conflict  in  the  central  region 
or  either  flank.  The  long  shadows  that 
darkened  Europe's  future  from  1945  to 
1990  have  largely  cleared. 

We  have  every  reason  to  celebrate 
these  changes.  They  do  not  eliminate 
the  need  for  our  Atlantic  ties,  nor  do 
they  bring  security  in  Europe.  They 
have  unleashed  old  tensions  and  cre- 
ated new  ones,  and  it  may  be  decades 
before  we  see  Central  Europe  and  the 
former  States  of  the  Soviet  Union 
evolve  a  fully  stable  relationship  based 
on  democracy  capitalism,  and  regard 
for  human  and  ethnic  rights. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  TRANSATIJ^NTIC  BARGAIN 

At  the  same  time,  these  changes  cap 
a  process  of  change  that  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
are  a  symbol  of  the  need  for  a  new 
transatlantic  bargain.  Today's  Europe 
is  not  a  crippled  and  threatened  mix  of 
nations  devastated  by  World  War.  It  is 
an  economic  bloc  whose  wealth  is  larg- 
er than  that  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  a  larger  population,  and  cumula- 
tively, it  has  larger  military  forces. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  faces 
economic  and  social  problems  which 
are  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the 
burdens  it  has  borne  ever  since  the  end 
of  the  World  War  II.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  it  has  paid  far  more  than  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  Western  security. 
At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  is 
now  the  only  Western  power  that  has 
global  commitments  to  peacekeeping 
and  maintaining  the  security  of  allies 
outside  Europe.  While  Britain  and 
France  do  play  an  important  role  in 
such  missions,  the  United  States  has 
been  thrust  into  the  role  of  securing 
the  West's  supply  of  oil.  of  defending 
northeast  Asia,  and  of  handling  the 
vast  majority  of  the  crises  which  take 
place  outside  of  Europe  and  NATO. 

The  time  has  come  for  both  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Europe  to  recognize  that 
these  changes  must  be  reflected  in  a 


fundamental  shift  in  roles  and  missions 
within  the  Atlantic  alliance.  The  Unit- 
ed States  must  stay  in  NATO,  it  must 
remain  deeply  involved  in  European  se- 
curity, and  it  must  both  deploy  forces 
in  Europe  and  maintain  reinforcements 
for  Europe  in  the  United  States. 

However,  the  United  States  must 
steadily  reduce  its  role  in  leading  the 
European  part  of  the  Atlantic  alliance, 
it  must  sharply  reduce  its  forces  for 
NATO,  and  it  must  concentrate  on  the 
broader  mission  of  maintaining  West- 
em  security  outside  Europe.  Its  new 
role  and  mission,  and  contribution  to 
the  new  transatlantic  bargain,  must  be 
to  focus  on  the  gulf,  on  Asia,  and  on 
the  problems  in  global  security  that 
are  as  important  to  the  West  as  a 
whole  as  the  defense  of  Europe. 

Europe's  new  role  and  mission  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  not  out-of-area  missions, 
but  rather  to  deal  with  the  problems 
created  by  the  breakup  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  to  help 
Central  Europe  move  smoothly  to  de- 
mocracy and  a  level  of  wealth  that  can 
underpin  its  stability  and  security.  It 
is  to  help  Russia  and  other  members  of 
the  CIS  move  along  the  same  path.  It  is 
to  play  a  vital  role  in  expanding  the 
Atlantic  alliance  will  cover  the  dis- 
tance to  the  Urals  and  then  sweep  from 
Europe  through  Asia  to  Japan. 

As  part  of  that  process  of  change,  Eu- 
rope must  be  ready  to  provide  three 
tangible  contributions  to  the  new 
transatlantic  bargain.  The  first  is  to 
use  its  wealth  to  give  Central  Europe 
and  the  former  CIS  States  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  new  Marshall  plan.  The  second 
is  to  contribute  the  bulk  of  NATO's  Eu- 
ropean forces,  reducing  the  United 
States  contribution  to  a  small  share  of 
NATO's  total  strength  which  can  per- 
form power  projection  missions  outside 
the  NATO  area.  Finally,  Europe  must 
be  ready  to  perform  peacemaking  mis- 
sions in  Europe,  and  deal  with  prob- 
lems like  the  ones  in  Bosnia  and  the 
rest  of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

This  requires  new  attitudes  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  requires  the 
United  States  to  accept  the  fact  that 
Europe  is  not  only  a  full  partner  in  the 
Atlantic  alliance  but  should  now  take 
the  lead  in  NATO  and  European  affairs. 
It  requires  U.S.  military  planners  to 
move  toward  a  European  SACEUR. 
total  U.S.  forces  in  Europe  of  70,000- 
80,000  men,  and  concentrate  on  restruc- 
turing forces  in  the  United  States  for 
power  projection  missions  anywhere  in 
the  world — ending  the  assigning  and 
earmarking  of  forces  primarily  for  the 
reinforcement  of  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  Europe,  it  means  ac- 
cepting very  real  financial  sacrifices  to 
aid  Central  Europe,  and  Russia  and  the 
other  States  of  the  CIS,  that  involve 
far  more  than  integrating  East  Ger- 
many into  Germany  and  paying  Russia 
to  leave.  It  means  accepting  the  fact 
that  European  forces  and  force  goals 
should  be  based  on   the  premise  that 


the  U.S.  contribution  should  be  no 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  total 
NATO  forces  in  the  central  region.  In 
the  case  of  Bosnia,  it  means  preparing 
for  the  near  certain  failure  of  the 
Vance-Owens  agreement,  and  interven- 
tion that  will  actively  defend  Bosnia's 
Moslems  and  deter  any  further  atroc- 
ities and  ethnic  cleansing. 

Ironically,  none  of  this  will  happen 
without  American  leadership.  Britain 
and  France  are  rightfully  afraid  of  hav- 
ing to  act  alone.  Germany  is  hiding  be- 
hind a  dubious  interpretation  of  article 
24  of  its  constitution.  Europe's  smaller 
nations  tend  to  follow  in  the  path  of 
Sweden  and  Switzerland— to  take  the 
high  moral  ground  and  hide  there  in 
safety. 

What  is  clearly  needed  is  an  Amer- 
ican declaration  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  new  transatlantic  bargain, 
and  that  Europe  must  immediately  as- 
sume responsibility  for  European  crises 
like  the  one  in  Yugoslavia.  What  is 
needed  is  immediate  leadership  by 
President  Clinton  to  break  out  of  the 
trap  of  futile  negotiations  and  demand 
that  Europe  act.  If  President  Clinton 
fails  to  exert  such  leadership,  he  may 
well  have  failed  in  his  Presidency  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  first  year  in  office. 

THE  AMERICAN  PART  OF  THE  NEW 
TRANSATLANTIC  BARGAIN 

The  need  for  urgent  action  is  illus- 
trated by  the  need  for  a  new  U.S.  force 
plan  to  underpin  the  fiscal  year  1994 
Defense  budget,  a  budget  request  that 
is  now  already  overdue.  The  OMB  data 
provided  as  background  to  President 
Clintons  State  of  the  Union  Address 
hows  that  Secretary  Aspin  is  planning 
for  a  Defense  budget  level  of  around 
$264  billion.  It  projects  a  spending  level 
for  fiscal  year  1994  to  fiscal  year  1998 
that  is  likely  to  be  nearly  20  percent 
lower  than  the  funding  level  necessary 
to  sustain  the  base  force  concept  that 
President  Bush  proposed  in  August 
1990. 

What  both  our  European  allies  and 
T'  S.  policy  planners  need  to  under- 
hand is  that  there  is  no  faster  way  for 
•  no  United  States  to  become  ineffec- 
i :  ve  as  a  world  power  than  to  try  to 
stretch  its  declining  resources  to  meet- 
ing open-ended  commitments  through- 
out the  world.  Even  if  a  Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress  makes  no  cuts  in 
President  Clinton's  initial  Defense 
budget  request,  and  even  if  Secretary 
Aspin's  budget  plans  survive  competi- 
tion within  the  Clinton  Cabinet,  we 
favor  an  absolute  need  to  make  hard 
tradeoffs. 

The  goal  of  maintaining  150,000  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  and  for  Europe  is  an 
unobtainable  fantasy.  Barring  some 
total  reversal  in  Russia's  political  di- 
rection and  military  actions,  the  Unit- 
ed States  simply  must  shift  resources 
to  other  regions  in  the  world.  It  cannot 
I :  lord  a  robust  corps  of  two  combat 
ready  divisions  in  Europe.  It  cannot  af- 
ford to  keep  more  than  three  fighter 
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wings.  It  cannot  afford  to  dedicate  a 
carrier  battle  group  unless  it  can  also 
be  used  for  swing  missions  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  gulf. 

It  may  be  possible  to  maintain  two 
active  brigades  in  Europe,  and  preposi- 
tion most  of  the  heavy  equipment  for 
two  divisions  if  Europe  will  pay  for 
most  of  the  costs  of  pre-positioning  as 
part  of  the  NATO  infrastructure  plan. 
It  may  be  possible  to  deploy  a  force 
close  to  two  fighter  wing  equivalents— 
if  one  wing  can  include  the  air  units 
the  United  States  deploys  in  the  gulf 
and  both  wings  are  dual  capable  for 
power  projection  missiles.  It  may  be 
possible  to  keep  a  smaller  carrier  bat- 
tle group— provided  that  NATO  accepts 
that  it  will  be  employed  in  out-of-area 
missions  most  of  the  time. 

This,  however,  is  the  maximum  force 
we  can  maintain  and  much  of  it  may 
have  to  be  dual  based  in  the  United 
States  for  a  substantial  period.  It 
serves  no  purpose  to  promise  more,  be- 
cause even  this  force  will  be  impossible 
to  sustain  unless  our  economic  recov- 
ery removes  many  of  the  current  pres- 
sures on  the  defense  budget. 

Similarly,  our  current  crisis  response 
and  reconstitution  forces  for  the  Atlan- 
tic forces  part  of  the  base  force  are  lit- 
tle more  than  a  fantasy.  We  do  need 
power  projection  forces  that  can  be 
used  both  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Today,  however,  we  cannot 
deploy  a  single  heavy  division  rapidly 
from  the  United  States  to  any  part  of 
the  world.  We  lack  the  prepositioning, 
the  strategic  sealift,  and  the  strategic 
airlift. 

The  idea  that  we  can  both  maintain  a 
five-division  contingency  force  for 
global  power  projection,  and  a  mix  of 
three  active  roundout  and  six  reserve 
divisions  for  NATO  is  a  dangerous  illu- 
sion. We  cannot  provide  the  manpower, 
the  readiness,  the  sustainability,  or  the 
strategic  lift.  Long  before  our  cur- 
rently planned  defense  budget  cuts 
have  their  full  impact,  we  already  have 
an  expensive  hollow  force  structure. 

What  we  need  is  to  make  the  five  di- 
visions in  the  contingency  force  pack- 
age five  real  globally  deployable  and 
sustainable  divisions.  We  need  to  be 
able  to  deploy  at  least  two  heavy  divi- 
sions anywhere  in  the  world  in  less 
than  30  days. 

We  need  to  restructure  our  active 
and  reserve  mix  in  the  United  States  to 
end  all  earmarking  and  assignment  to 
NATO,  to  eliminate  all  active  forma- 
tions we  cannot  deploy  in  less  than  90 
days,  and  to  create  more  flexible  re- 
serves that  can  ensure  that  we  have  a 
cost-effective  mobilization  pool  that 
can  allow  us  to  build  up  for  at  leaist  one 
high  intensity  conflict  in  no  more  than 
6  months.  This  is  reality,  and  every  ad- 
ditional dollar  we  spend  on  an 
unsustainable  force  posture  is  a  dollar 
taken  away  from  the  forces  we  can  ac- 
tually use. 

The  same  realities  affect  our  air  rein- 
forcement component  for  Europe.  The 


present  crisis  response  package  for  Eu- 
rope calls  for  2  active  and  10-plus  fight- 
er wing  equivalents  in  the  United 
States.  We  need  to  focus  our  resources 
on  air  forces,  long-range  conventional 
missile  forces,  and  rapidly  deployable 
high  technology  firepower.  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  dedicate  these  assets 
to  Europe,  or  afford  to  structure  our 
air  units  in  the  United  States  in  a  way 
where  they  cannot  serve  flexible  power 
projection  missions.  This  will  be  par- 
ticularly true  if  Secretary  Aspin  goes 
ahead  with  plans  that  could  cut  us 
from  the  26-wing  Air  Force  requested 
by  President  Bush  to  ansrwhere  from  18 
to  22  wings  by  1996. 

We  need  to  keep  our  carrier  and  am- 
phibious forces  as  strong  as  possible  in 
an  era  when  power  projection  is  the 
primary  mission  of  our  military  forces. 
There  is  no  way,  however,  that  we  can 
assign  or  earmark  four  carrier  battle 
groups  and  an  entire  Marine  Expedi- 
tionary Force  [MEF]  to  NATO.  We  need 
these  forces,  but  primarily  for  global 
emergencies  outside  NATO.  They  are 
forces  that  may  be  based  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States,  but  they 
cannot  be  forces  simply  for  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

As  for  our  reconstitution  forces,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  keep  two  Army 
cadre  divisions  and  an  unstated  num- 
ber of  naval  frigates  to  deal  with  the 
risk  that  a  new  threat  will  emerge  in 
Europe  that  could  lead  us  to 
theaterwide  or  general  war.  These 
forces  would  be  meaningless  in  such  a 
contingency,  and  are  too  expensive  to 
maintain  as  an  exercise  in  tokenism. 

The  United  States  must  reshape  all 
its  military  forces  to  focus  on  new  pri- 
orities, most  of  which  involve  low  to 
medium  intensity  conflict  in  which  the 
United  States  will  be  a  coalition  part- 
ner, and  not  the  leader  of  a  formal  alli- 
ance. It  must  concentrate  its  diminish- 
ing Defense  budget  and  pool  of  forces 
on  power  projection  missions.  It  must 
seek  to  limit  its  contribution  to  most 
European  contingencies  to  air  and 
naval  forces,  reduce  its  ground  forces 
£is  much  as  possible,  and  give  all  its 
forces  normally  deployed  in  Europe  a 
dual  mission  in  out  of  area  contin- 
gencies. 

The  Congress  recognized  these  reali- 
ties last  year  when  it  set  the  future 
manpower  ceiling  for  U.S.  forces  in  Eu- 
rope at  100,000  men,  rather  than  the 
150,000  men  that  the  Pentagon  re- 
quested in  its  base  force.  I  gather  that 
still  further  economies  may  be  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  U.S.  Army — as  dis- 
tinguished from  SHAPE  and  the  JCS— 
is  examining  force  levels  of  around 
70,000  as  a  means  of  concentrating  its 
resources  for  higher  priority  tasks  out- 
side Europe.  We  need  to  reflect  these 
realities  in  both  our  fiscal  year  1994  de- 
fense budget  and  our  fiscal  year  1994 
through  fiscal  year  1999  future  year  de- 
fense program. 
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REDEFINING  AMERICAN  ATLANTICISM 

None  of  these  changes  means  the 
United  States  should  adopt  neo-isola- 
tlonism  or  abandon  Atlanticism.  Quite 
the  contrary,  they  reflect  the  reality 
that  Western  security  interests  now  ef- 
fectively include  the  gulf,  Japan,  and 
the  other  developed  nations  of  Asia. 
They  reflect  the  growing  economic 
interdependence  of  the  world's  econ- 
omy and  political  systems. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
take  the  lead  in  working  with  Russia 
to  eliminate  the  risk  of  nuclear  con- 
flict, and  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons  to 
a  secure  minimum.  It  must  work  with 
Europe  to  develop  a  broader  European 
security  concept  that  includes  Central 
Europe,  Russia,  Belarus,  Ukraine,  and 
the  Baltic  Republics. 

We  may  or  may  not  to  able  to  expand 
NATO  to  fill  this  role,  but  we  can  only 
finally  heal  the  split  between  East  and 
West  if  we  work  together  to  encourage 
the  East's  move  toward  democracy  and 
capitalism. 

REDEFINING  EUROPE'S  ROLE  IN  ATLANTICISM 

This  process  of  change  will  be  more 
traumatic  for  Europe  that  for  the  Unit- 
ed States.  For  nearly  a  half  century, 
Europe  has  depended  on  American  lead- 
ership and  a  disproportionate  Amer- 
ican military  contribution.  It  must 
now  learn  to  accept  American  partner- 
ship and  limited  American  military 
support. 

There  are  many  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe  who  will  oppose  that 
process  of  change,  regardless  of  the 
changing  strategic  realities  affecting 
Western  security  policies,  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  Europe,  and 
the  cuts  the  United  States  must  make 
in  its  forces. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
change  is  coming.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  continuing  the  myth  of 
American  military  leadership  in  Eu- 
rope for  a  few  more  years,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  lost.  In  the  name  of 
a  now  outdated  concept  of  Atlanticism, 
we  risk  delaying  European  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  Europe  must  now  be  re- 
sponsible for  European  security.  We 
risk  ongoing  European  force  cuts  that 
ignore  the  fact  that  Europe  must  shape 
its  future  forces  to  take  account  of  a 
major  shift  in  the  relative  weight  and 
size  of  American  forces. 

We  risk  undercutting  European  ef- 
forts at  creating  largely  European  se- 
curity alternatives,  such  as  the  efforts 
with  the  WEU.  We  risk  encouraging 
European  nations  to  expect  American 
intervention  in  European  crises,  we 
delay  Europe's  understanding  that  it 
must  now  deal  with  local  crises,  and  we 
contribute  to  the  European  failure  to 
assume  military  responsibility  for 
peace  making  and  crisis  intervention. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  YUGOSLAVIA  AND  BOSNIA 

The  last  year  has  exposed  a  critical 
weakness  in  European  security.  Al- 
though Britain,  France,  and  Canada 
have  played  a  growing  military  role  in 


trying  to  halt  the  ongoing  atrocities  in 
Bosnia,  and  prevent  the  crisis  in  that 
State  from  exploding  into  a  broader 
conflict  in  the  Balkans,  there  has  been 
no  Europe  when  a  Europe  was  needed 
most. 

The  WEU  and  EEC  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative  European  security 
concept  that  would  provide  the  com- 
bination of  military  force,  and  the  will- 
ingness to  actually  use  the  force,  need- 
ed to  end  the  horrors  in  Bosnia.  NATO 
has  pursued  the  illusion  of  rapid  de- 
ployment forces  that  no  member  na- 
tion really  seems  prepared  to  fund, 
while  drafting  studies  that  examine 
military  options  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion in  the  former  State  of  Yugoslavia 
that  amount  to  little  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  fears  of  the  military  plan- 
ners of  14  different  nations. 

The  bitter  truth  is  that  more  than  60 
years  after  the  bitter  lessons  of  Spain, 
Ethiopia,  and  genocide  against  Eu- 
rope's Jews,  and  in  an  era  where  there 
is  no  major  military  power  to  prevent 
peacemaking  operations,  Europe's  col- 
lective reaction  to  Bosnia  amounts  to 
military  impotence  and  moral  coward- 
ice. 

REACraNO  AGREEMENT  ON  THE  NEW 
TRANSATLANTIC  BARGAIN 

We  cannot  afford  to  sit  back,  and 
hope  that  history  will  drive  us  in  the 
direction  we  must  go.  We  face  a  turn- 
ing point  in  Western  history  where  we 
must  choose  between  an  effort  to  re- 
structure our  entire  security  concept 
toward  power  projection  and  a  broad 
new  partnership  of  nations,  or  see  our 
past  security  concept  disintegrate. 

We  also  face  a  more  immediate  chal- 
lenge. We  are  already  straining  our  ca- 
pacity as  the  world's  policeman  in  the 
gulf  and  Somalia.  We  cannot,  and 
should  not.  use  United  States  ground 
forces  to  intervene  in  Yugoslavia.  We 
may  have  to  contribute  the  kind  of 
high-technology  air  and  naval  forces 
that  Europe  lacks,  but  we  simply 
should  not  have  to  put  more  than  lim- 
ited U.S.  forces  on  the  ground.  We 
should  not  have  to  confront  Russia, 
with  its  long  ties  to  the  Serbs,  with  a 
crisis  over  American  intervention  in 
Bosnia  as  the  only  answer  to  genocide. 

The  only  way  we  can  deal  with  this 
situation  is  to  openly  make  it  clear  to 
our  allies  that  the  time  for  change  has 
come,  and  we  cannot  wait.  We  need  to 
present  realistic  new  force  plans  to 
NATO.  We  need  to  openly  encourage 
European  security  alternatives.  We 
need  to  make  it  clear  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  focus  on  European  security, 
but  only  if  Europe  assumes  leadership 
and  develops  security  concepts  where 
we  can  be  a  partner,  rather  than  a  lead- 
er. We  need  to  move  immediately  to- 
ward a  European  SACEUR,  and  make 
massive  cuts — perhaps  as  much  as  50 
percent^in  the  role  of  U.S.  personnel 
in  NATO  headquarters  and  planning 
staffs. 

We  need  to  disengage  from  American 
led  diplomatic  efforts  in  dealing  with 


the  break  up  of  Yugoslavia,  and  force 
the  issue  of  peacemaking  on  Europe. 
We  need  to  demand  that  Europe  finds 
the  courage  to  act,  and  put  forthright 
and  firm  pressure  on  our  allies  to  halt 
mass  murder,  and  the  hideous  spectacle 
of  Christians  murdering  Moslem's  cen- 
turies after  the  time  that  civilization 
should  have  matured  beyond  that  point 
forever. 

We  face  a  new  era,  and  that  era  re- 
quires new  solutions  to  shaping  our  se- 
curity, our  strategy,  and  our  forces.  We 
cannot  maintain  the  status  quo  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  simply  cut  our  forces 
or  defense  budgets  for  the  sake  of  short 
term  savings  that  mortgage  our  future. 
We  need  a  new  approach  to  Europe,  to 
the  Middle  East  and  the  gulf,  and  the 
Pacific,  and  creating  a  new  trans- 
atlantic bargain  is  a  critical  first  step 
in  this  process  of  change. 

I  will  return  to  these  issues  again, 
and  in  more  depth  in  the  weeks  to 
come.  I  do,  however,  wish  to  call  my 
colleagues  attention  to  a  report  that 
will  help  you  understand  this  complex 
situation  that  was  prepared  for  me  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service. 

This  report  is  entitled  "Military 
Trends:  Atlantic  to  the  Urals,"  and  is 
CRS  92-949F.  It  is  the  first  unclassified 
net  assessment  of  the  new  security  sit- 
uation in  Europe,  and  describes  both 
the  new  military  balance  in  Europe  and 
the  trends  within  each  member  coun- 
try. I  urge  you  to  review  it  £is  an  im- 
portant indication  of  the  changes  we 
must  make  within  the  Atlantic  alli- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  summary  of  this  CRS  report 
be  entered  into  the  RECORD  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  summary  follows: 

[From  a  CRS  Report  for  Congress,  Dec.  9, 
1992] 

MiuTARY  Trends:  Atlantic  to  the  Urals 

OVERVIEW 

The  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and 
the  division  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  have 
radically  reduced  the  threat  of  catastrophic 
military  conflict  in  Europe.  Concurrently, 
after  some  initial  uncertainty.  International 
arms  control  agreements  have  reinforced  the 
reduction  in  International  tensions.  Even  be- 
fore the  collapse  of  Communist  Europe,  most 
NATO  countries  were  moving  to  contain  de- 
fense spending  In  response  to  an  improving 
arms  control  environment  and  domestic  eco- 
nomic concerns.  In  the  past  year,  this  trend 
has  rapidly  accelerated  and  shows  signs  of 
continuing.  These  radical  developments  have 
precipitated  or  accelerated  processes  di- 
rectly affecting  military  establishments  and 
security  organizations  across  Europe  and  the 
Atlantic. 

NATO,  its  member  nations,  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  successor  states  are  all  undertak- 
ing extensive  revisions  of  their  military  doc- 
trines. NATO  and  many  of  its  members  have 
shifted  from  a  focus  on  high  intensity,  pos- 
sibly nuclear,  conflict  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 
to  rapid  military  response  to  lesser  regional 
threats.  All  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
have  publicly  eschewed  the  Pswjt's  offensive 
doctrine  and  are  emphasizing  only  the  de- 
fense of  national  borders.  These  states  are 


also  seeking  to  replace  their  earlier  alliance 
relationships  with  integration  into  Western 
security  systems.  Though  broad  principles 
have  been  enumerated,  the  details  of  prac- 
tical application  have  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

The  collapse  of  the  post  World  War  II  order 
has  also  led  to  widespread  change  in  the  rela- 
tionships, structure,  and  relative  importance 
of  European  security  organizations.  Few  as- 
pects remain  untouched.  Purpose,  respon- 
sibilities, capabilities,  and  membership  ^11 
are  undergoing  review  and  reshaping. 

Relieved  of  the  tensions  of  NATO-Warsaw 
Pact  confrontation.  Europe  and  the  United 
States  must  now  contend  with  a  range  of  ac- 
tive regional  conflicts.  As  Soviet  suzerainty 
was  retracted  in  Europe.  latent  religious  and 
ethnic  hatreds  have  sparked  armed  conflicts 
and  fueled  political  tensions  from  the  Adri- 
atic Sea  to  the  Ural  mountains.  Inter- 
national organizations  and  individual  gov- 
ernments that  have  grown  accustomed  to 
planning  for  potential  continental-scale  con- 
flict between  superpowers  now  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  how  best  to  deal  with  regional  low- 
Intensity  conflicts. 

These  changes  in  the  European  security 
landscape  have  consequences  that  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  through  the  rest  of  the  dec- 
ade. Massive  active  duty  military  personnel 
reductions  are  underway  in  most  countries 
of  Eurasia,  with  the  practical  problem  of  re- 
introducing thousands  into  the  civilian 
workforce  often  being  the  only  restraining 
factor. 

Both  alliances  and  individual  nations  are 
undertaking  radical  changes  in  military 
force  structure  in  response  to  changed  threat 
perceptions,  the  evolution  of  new  political- 
military  entities,  and  shortages  of  funds. 
NATO  has  streamlined  its  command  struc- 
ture, while  the  West  European  Union  seeks 
to  develop  one.  Both  organizations  are  form- 
ing new  multinational  combat  units.  At  the 
same  time,  the  European  Community  is 
striving  for  a  greater  military  and  political 
voice,  and  the  United  States  is  under  signifi- 
cant domestic  pressure  to  reduce  its  military 
presence  in  Europe.  Many  nations  are  re- 
structuring their  armed  forces  around  small- 
er units,  placing  less  emphasis  on  the  divi- 
sion-sized units  designed  for  theater- wide 
warfare.  In  Eastern  Europe,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  the  West,  major  troop  redeploy- 
ments are  underway  as  nations  stand  down 
from  old  Cold  War  battle  lines. 

As  nations  revise  unit  structures  and  scale 
back  or  terminate  equipment  modernization 
programs,  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces  are 
all  feeling  the  effect.  For  East  European 
countries,  modernization  efforts  are  further 
complicated  by  the  desire  to  incorporate  ad- 
vanced Western  technology  that  is  often  pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

When  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  former 
Iron  Curtain  curtail  defense  investment, 
they  face  the  consequences  of  shrinking  de- 
fense production  and  rising  unemployment 
as  defense  workers  are  laid  off— a  situation 
politically  volatile  for  some  governments.  In 
addition,  from  the  United  States  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States,  there  is 
the  concern  that  national  defense  industry 
capabilities  could  atrophy  to  the  point  where 
timely  reconstitution  for  a  major  conflict 
would  be  impossible. 

Seemingly,  the  current  proliferation  of 
armed  conflicts  in  Eurasia  has  not  slowed 
the  decline  in  most  governments'  military 
spending.  Their  nature— regionally-con- 
tained, sporadic,  and  decidedly  "low-tech" — 
and  their  location  on  the  geographical 
fringes  have  prevented  their  generating  the 
public  concern  necessary  for  high-levels  of 


defensive  Investment.  These  regional  con- 
flicts, most  notably  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, have  nevertheless  seized  the  atten- 
tion of  several  national  military  establish- 
ments, and  every  organization  concerned 
with  international  security.  Though  the 
United  States  has  had  extensive  post-World 
War  experience  with  armed  conflicts  over- 
seas, most  European  nations  have  not.  With 
the  occasion  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and  the 
proliferation  of  regrional  conflicts  from  Sara- 
jevo to  Tblisi.  so-called  out-of-area  oper- 
ations and  force  projection  are  now  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  by  U.S.  and  Euro- 
pean political  and  military  leaders.' 

Regional  conflicts  have  received  a  great 
deal  of  media  coverage  and  largely  diverted 
public  attention  from  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant consequence  of  the  East-West  de- 
nouements—the  reduction  of  reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  To  be  sure,  nuclear  weapons 
remain  in  the  arsenals  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union's  successor  states. =>  However, 
under  the  START  agreement  the  dismantle- 
ment of  a  range  of  ICBMs  is  about  to  begin. 
Strategic  nuclear  programs  in  the  U.S.,  Rus- 
sia, and  France  have  been  scaled  back  or  ter- 
minated. All  short-range  or  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  are  being  withdrawn  from  Europe. 
International  pressure  to  cease  nuclear  test- 
ing is  increasing.  For  most,  the  concern  is  no 
longer  a  superpower  conflict,  but  the  specter 
of  nuclear  weapons  becoming  a  factor  in  re- 
gional conflicts. 

Simultaneously,  the  Conventional  Armed 
Forces  in  Europe  Convention  (CFE)  has  lim- 
ited conventional  military  equipment  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals.  Signed  in  Novem- 
ber 1990  by  all  NATO  and  former  Warsaw 
Pact  members,  CFE  places  national  and  re- 
gional limits  on  tanks,  armored  combat  ve- 
hicles, artillery,  combat  aircraft,  and  attack 
helicopters.  Negotiations  continue  within 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  (CSCE)  to  establish  ceilings  on 
military  personnel  also. 

defense  budgets  3 

In  the  West,  the  United  States  initiated 
the  trend  of  budget  reductions  with  defense 
spending  declining,  after  inflation,  each  year 
since  1986.  The  Department  of  Defense's  1993 
request  showed  a  real  dollar  decline  of  4.6% 
from  the  previous  year,  with  a  cumulative 
decline  of  about  25%  projected  through  1997. 
The  United  Kingdom  now  plans  a  5.5%  de- 
cline from  1992-1995,  though  domestic  eco- 
nomic pressure  could  well  steepen  the  rate  of 
decline.  The  French  defense  budget  declined 


'The  term  '"out-of-area"  specifically  means  out- 
side the  national  territories  of  NATO  members. 
Seeking  to  ensure  its  defensive  nature,  and  to  avoid 
military  involvement  in  the  overseas  territories  of 
its  members.  NATO  has  traditionally  Interpreted  Its 
charter  as  prohibiting  "out-of-area"  operations.  The 
term  "force  projection"  denotes  the  ability  to  carry 
on  significant  military  operations  outside  a  nation's 
own  territory. 

'Soviet  successor  states  with  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  on  their  territory  are:  Russia,  Ukraine. 
Belarus,  and  Kazakhstan. 

^Assessing  or  comparing  national  defense  budgets 
over  time  presents  a  number  of  difficulties  Types  of 
expenditures  included  vary  from  country  to  country. 
Public  information  is  often  sketchy  and  inconsist- 
ent in  format.  The  value  of  national  currencies  can 
fluctuate  significantly,  and  inflation  can  negate 
what  appears  to  be  Increased  defense  spending.  The 
problem  of  currency  conversion  particularly  applies 
to  the  new  democracies  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent  States.  Projected  de- 
fensive expenditures,  with  some  exceptions,  are  even 
more  problematic.  Many  governments  are  In  the 
midst  of  extensive  reviews  of  their  defense  planning, 
and  consequently  budget  estimates  are  very  much  in 
flux. 


2.3%  in  1992.  and  the  government  plans  to 
freeze  military  procurement  spending  at  cur- 
rent levels  through  1994.  Germany  has  pro- 
jected a  similar  cap  on  all  defense  spending 
through  1995.  Among  the  other  Western  na- 
tions, the  Netherlands  plans  a  2%  per  annum 
reduction  through  1994.  followed  by  a  freeze 
on  spending  levels  from  1995  to  2001.  Belgium 
projects  a  10%  decline  through  1995.  Spain's 
defense  budget  dropped  17%  in  1992  alone. 
Bucking  the  tend  are  Greece  and  Turkey, 
which  show  modest  increases,  though  much 
of  this  will  be  eroded  by  inflation. 

In  the  E^ast.  the  information  on  defense 
spending  is  fragmentary,  and  fluctuating 
currency  values  complicate  the  picture. 
There  is  no  question  that  defense  spending  is 
dropping.  Russian  Federation  officials  have 
estimated  that  1992  defense  expenditures  will 
be  only  33%  of  1990  spending  levels,  falling 
from  17%  to  4.5%  of  GNP.  East  Eiux)pean 
countries  are  not  registering  such  precipi- 
tous declines,  showing  defense  spending  re- 
ductions of  8%  to  15%  through  1997.  The  sole 
exception  is  Hungary  with  an  8%  increase, 
reflecting  higher  personnel  salaries. 
Active  duty  personnel  reduction 

Military  personnel  reductions  are  under- 
way throughout  Europe.  The  United  States 
had  started  to  reduce  its  300.000-^  personnel 
in  Europe  before  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  Con- 
gress has  now  mandated  a  100.000  ceiling,  ef- 
fective 1995.  Some  have  suggested  that  as  few 
as  50.000  troops  in  Europe  would  be  adequate. 
Pentagon  officials  failed  in  their  arguments 
for  a  minimum  of  150.000,  and  still  warn  of  a 
weakened  U.S.  influence  in  the  NATO  com- 
mand structure  if  U.S.  European  deployment 
becomes  merely  "symbolic." 

Among  NATO  allies,  announced  personnel 
reductions  through  the  next  three  to  four 
years  include:  United  Kingdom  20%,  Ger- 
many 31%,  France  15%,  Italy  25%.  Personnel 
reductions  are  also  severe  among  former 
Warsaw  Pact  members.  Russia.  Belarus,  and 
Ukraine  have  initiated  an  accord  within  the 
framework  of  the  CSCE.  which  limits  their 
forces  to  1.45  million.  100  thousand,  and  450 
thousand  respectively.''  This  compares  to  the 
Soviet  military  personnel  total  in  1985  of  4.5 
million  troops.  The  Czech  and  Slovak  Repub- 
lic has  projected  a  33%  cut  by  1997.  The  Pol- 
ish press  repwrts  a  30%  drop  in  active  mili- 
tary personnel  over  the  last  two  years. 

Decline  of  military  modernization  programs 

Most  military  establishments  on  the  Eur- 
asian continent  have  scaled  back  equipment 
modernization  and  procurement  programs. 
On  the  nuclear  front,  Russia  and  France 
have  terminated  or  reduced  procurement  of 
land  and  sea-based  ICBMs  and  medium-range 
missiles,  sis  has  the  United  States.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  terminated  development  of  ad- 
vanced cruise  missiles  and  nuclear  tactical 
air  to  surface  missiles.  Both  the  United 
States  and  France  have  scaled  back  their  nu- 
clear submarine  programs. 

The  European  Fighter  Aircraft  (EFA)  con- 
sortium is  close  to  dissolution,  with  Ger- 
many arguing  for  a  cheaper.  less  sophisti- 
cated aircraft,  and  Britain  holding  to  the 
original  plans  for  a  "next  generation"  air- 
craft. France  has  canceled  the  land-based 
version  of  the  new  Rafale  fighter  aircraft. 
The  United  States,  United  Kingdom.  France, 
and  Germany  have  terminated  or  radically 
reduced  main  battle  tank  procurement. 

Among  former  Warsaw  Pact  members,  po- 
litical decisions,  economic  constraints,  and 


'Ukrainian  and  Belorussian  leaders  believe  their 
armed  forces  will  stabilize  well  below  these  ceilings, 
as  soon  as  jobs  and  bousing  can  be  found  for  demobi- 
lized troops. 
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arms  control  a^eements  have  brought  most 
modernization  prop'ums  to  a  standstill. 
While  some  military  production  continues, 
particularly  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
must  of  it  is  intended  for  foreig:n  markets  to 
g^in  hard  currency.  Most  East  European 
countries  are  weighing  the  option  of  procur- 
ing more  sophisticated  Western  equipment. 
High  costs  remain  the  major  obstacle;  how- 
ever, in  the  future,  licensing  and  co-produc- 
tion arrangements  may  overcome  this.  Rus- 
sian military  production  has  also  fallen  sub- 
stantially. In  1992,  the  Director  of  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  testified  before 
Congress  that  Russian  1991  procurement  out- 
lays fell  20%  fi-om  the  previous  year,  and 
were  estimated  to  fall  an  additional  80%  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1992.  Soviet  officials  have 
reported  that  in  1991  ICBM  production  fell 
40%  while  tank  and  aircraft  production  fell 
66%  and  50%  respectively.  Navy  Commander- 
in-Chief  Chemavin  has  reported  that  naval 
construction  has  come  almost  to  a  stand- 
still. 

These  sweeping  reductions  in  military  pro- 
duction while  applauded  almost  universally, 
have  brought  with  them  two  major  concerns: 
unemployment  and  loss  of  defense  produc- 
tion bases.  With  development  programs  can- 
celed and  production  lines  shutting  down  or 
scaling  back,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
in  NATO  and  former  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
will  disappear  over  the  next  several  years. 
For  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe, 
this  presents  a  challenge  for  political  lead- 
ers, and  could  exacerbate  economic  slow- 
downs in  the  short  term.  Indeed,  it  can  be  ar- 
gued that  some  defense  programs  have  been 
continued  more  for  economic,  than  purely 
military,  considerations.  In  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  however,  the  problem 
is  far  greater.  These  countries  are  already 
struggling  with  the  unprecedented  transition 
to  a  ft-ee  market  economy.  For  many  of  these 
countries,  and  Russia  in  particular,  military 
production  occupied  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  domestic  industry  than  in  the  West. 
Consequently,  political  leaders  must  balance 
long-term  benefits  of  reduced  military  pro- 
duction against  the  Immediate  political  in- 
stability large  industrial  layoffs  could  in- 
cite. Further  complicating  the  issue,  for 
Russia  and  some  E^st  European  countries 
(e.g..  Czechoslovakia  and  Romania)  military 
equipment  is  one  of  the  few  commodities 
they  can  export  for  hard  currency.  In  some 
cases,  notably  Czechoslovakia's  proposed 
tank  sales  to  Syria,  the  United  States  has 
applied  direct  pressure  to  prevent  arms 
transfers  and  offered  assistance  in  convert- 
ing defense  industries  to  civilian  production. 
The  Russian  sale  of  submarines  to  Iran  and 
rockets  to  India  have  also  alarmed  those 
concerned  with  weapons  proliferation. 

The  conversion  of  military  industries  is  at- 
tracting much  attention  on  both  sides  of  the 
former  Iron  Curtain;  it  is.  however,  proving 
difficult  to  implement.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
sire to  continue  the  easing  of  military  ten- 
sions and  domestic  economic  considerations 
probably  will  keep  industrial  conversion 
high  on  most  political  agendas. 

As  military  investment  dwindles  and  in- 
dustrial conversion  g^ins  support,  some  ob- 
servers are  troubled  by  the  potential  loss  of 
national  defense  production  bases.  They 
argue  that  if  research  Itigs  and  production 
lines  close  down,  it  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
constitute them  in  a  timely  manner  if  a 
military  conflict  should  break  out.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  complexity  of  modem  weap- 
onry would  preclude  the  kind  of  dramatic 
conversion  to  war  production  the  United 
States  achieved  in  the  1940"s.  Others  argue 


that  any  major  conflict  would  provide  suffi- 
cient long-term  warnings  to  allow  resump- 
tion of  production,  particularly  if  research 
and  development  continue  and  key  produc- 
tion facilities  are  mothballed. 

With  the  imminent  probability  of  shrink- 
ing national  defense  industries  and  the  new 
emphasis  on  multinational  military  units, 
some  have  suggested  that  NATO  should 
stress  greater  coordination,  and  perhaps  spe- 
cialization, of  defense  industry  capabilities. 
This  is.  however,  an  area  in  which  NATO  has 
historically  given  lip  service  to  the  ideal, 
but  largely  accepted  the  dominance  of  indi- 
vidual national  policies. 

REVISION  OF  MILITARY  DOCTRINE 

National  and  alliance  doctrines  are  under 
revision  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals.  With 
Cold  War  battle  lines  no  longer  relevant  and 
the  prospect  of  a  global  war  between  super- 
powers fading,  military  establishments  must 
now  reconsider  their  missions  and  the  means 
to  achieve  them.  The  West  is  undertaking 
this  in  the  face  of  public  opinion  demanding 
greater  resources  for  domestic  concerns,  and 
Eiast  Europe  in  the  midst  of  severe  economic 
dislocation  during  the  transition  to  market 
economics. 

U.S.  military  planners  are  faced  with  a 
unique  set  of  circumstances.  The  United 
States  is  arguably  the  only  remaining  super- 
power, and  the  only  nation  seeking  to  main- 
tain a  strong  position  of  global  influence. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  great  domestic  pres- 
sure to  reduce  force  structure,  curtail  over- 
seas deployments,  and  restrain  equipment 
costs.  Simultaneously,  the  nuclear  element 
of  U.S.  military  doctrine  has  become  less  rel- 
evant as  regional  conflicts  have  assumed 
center  stage.  The  most  salient  elements  of 
the  emerging  U.S.  military  doctrine  are  the 
emphasis  on  rapid  force  projection  and  force 
reconstitution  in  the  event  of  protracted 
conflict.  Force  projection  (transporting  and 
sustaining  combat  units  at  great  distance 
from  their  home  bases,  is  intended  to  com- 
pensate for  a  reduced  number  of  troops  sta- 
tioned overseas.)  Force  reconstitution  (the 
creation  of  units  to  augment  existing  forces) 
is  intended  to  mitigate  the  shortcomings  of 
smaller  active  duty  forces  in  the  event  of  a 
large  scale  conflict.  All  three  armed  services 
are  currently  engaged  in  developing  the  sub- 
stantive details  of  these  doctrinal  revisions, 
a  process  expected  to  take  at  least  another 
year. 

The  United  Kingdom  completed  a  defense 
policy  review  in  July  1992.  The  "Options  for 
Change"  report  stressed  adequate  forces  for 
the  defense  of  the  British  Isles,  continued 
nuclear  weapons  modernization,  and  British 
participation  in  multinational  activities, 
such  as  the  leadership  of  NATO's  Rapid  Re- 
action Force  and  military  assistance  to  U.N.- 
sponsored  operations.  The  Major  government 
also  echoed  the  U.S.  desire  for  rapidly  re- 
sponsive forces. 

The  French  government  has  seen  the  post- 
Cold  War  environment  as  an  opportunity  to 
increase  its  influence  in  European  military 
affairs.  Though  a  member  of  NATO.  France 
withdrew  its  armed  forces  from  NATO's  inte- 
grated military  command  structure  in  1966. 
This  has  allowed  France  a  more  Independent 
defense  policy,  but  also  limited  its  influence 
in  NATO-dominated  military  planning  and 
organization.  With  the  dissolution  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  France  has  sought  to  reduce 
European  reliance  upon  NATO,  which  it  be- 
lieves is  too  often  governed  by  U.S.  interests. 
France's  efforts  to  foster  the  growth  of  a 
Eurocentric  military  establishment  has  led 
it  to  adopt  what  appears  to  be  a  more  col- 
laborative approach  to  defense  planning  with 


its  European  allies — particularly  Germany. 
French  support  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
moribund  West  European  Union  (WEU),  its 
cooperative  efforts  with  Germany  to  create  a 
multi-national  rapid  reaction  "Eurocorps". 
and  public  indications  it  may  be  willing  to 
reconsider  its  highly  independent  nuclear 
weapons  doctrine,  are  all  hallmarks  of  a 
evolving  defense  policy.  This  evolution,  how- 
ever, has  taken  place  assuming  the  greater 
European  political  integration  through  the 
European  Community  (EC).  This  assumption 
is  no  longer  certain.  In  France  itself,  the  na- 
tional referendum  on  the  EC  treaty  reflected 
a  remarkable  ambivalence  towards  the  Euro- 
pean union.  Should  progress  on  EC  integra- 
tion stall,  it  could  erode  the  foundation  of 
France's  new  collaborative  attitude. 

In  Germany,  the  most  salient  military  pol- 
icy debate  is  to  what  extent  the  German 
armed  forces  can  or  should  participate  in 
military  operations  outside  the  NATO  area. 
(For  a  detailed  discussion,  see  Germany's 
Military  Role  in  the  World,  CRS  Report  92 
670  S).  The  Kohl  government  has  chosen  to 
interpret  the  German  constitution,  or  Basic 
Law,  as  permitting  armed  forces  participa- 
tion in  NATO  and  possibly  U.N.  sponsored 
military  operations.  The  emphasis  here  has 
been  on  "peace-keeping"  efforts,  but  as  re- 
cent events  in  Bosnia  have  demonstrated, 
the  fine  distinction  between  "peace-keeping" 
and  the  more  active  military  role  of  "peace- 
making" can  blur.  This  has  raised  strong  ob- 
jections from  opposition  political  parties  and 
created  dissension  within  Kohl's  own  coali- 
tion. Germany  must  now  reconcile  the  inter- 
national pressure  to  expand  its  role  in  collec- 
tive military  actions  and  the  domestic  aver- 
sion to  all  but  purely  defensive  military  op- 
erations. Less  controversial,  but  no  less  sig- 
nificant for  NATO's  future,  is  Germany's 
continuing  active  cooperation  with  France 
in  strengthening  the  "European  Identity"  in 
security  affairs. 

Among  other  NATO  members,  regional 
concerns  are  playing  a  large  role  in  military 
planning.  For  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
France,  political  and  religious  unrest  in 
North  Africa  is  of  importance.  Spain's  recent 
reorganization  of  its  air  force  into  regional 
commands  and  its  bolstering  of  air  force  as- 
sets of  its  Southern  Command  are  indicative 
of  this  concern.  For  Italy.  Yugoslavia's  dis- 
integration has  revived  an  historical  interest 
in  Balkan  affairs,  now  reinforced  by  Italy's 
coordination  of  both  NATO  and  WEU  naval 
activities  in  the  Ad.riatic  Sea. 

Further  east,  sigainst  the  background  of 
their  ongoing  rivalry,  Greece  and  Turkey  are 
also  now  challenged  by  a  new  security  envi- 
ronment. The  Greek-Turkish  dispute  over 
Cyprus  continues  to  simmer,  as  do  alterca- 
tions between  the  two  NATO  allies  over  AE- 
gean  airspace  and  maritime  territorial  lim- 
its. More  immediately,  however,  Macedonia's 
declaration  of  independence  on  its  northern 
border  has  alarmed  Greece  and  caused  mili- 
tary conscription  reform  to  be  put  on  hold. 
Turkey,  NATO's  only  predominantly  Muslim 
nation,  has  ended  its  centuries  old  adversar- 
ial posture  with  Bulgaria,  with  mutual  troop 
withdrawal  along  the  common  border.  It  is 
now  turning  its  attention  to  the  twin  chal- 
lenges of  the  nsiscent  Turkish  moslem  repub- 
lics in  former  Soviet  Central  Asia  and  the  re- 
gional tensions  generated  by  Iran  and  Iraq. 
In  addition,  Turkish  military  leaders  are 
grappling  with  a  paradox  of  sponsoring  U.N. 
assistance  to  Kurdish  refugees  from  Iraq 
while  simultaneously  battling  to  suppress  its 
own  Kurdish  separatist  guerrillas.  Turkish 
military  leaders  are  also  concentrating  on 
completing  a  multi-year  modernization  ef- 


fort to  enhance  their  armed  forces'  mobility 
and  small  unit  operations. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  military  leaderships 
have  been  eager  to  discard  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Warsaw  Pact's  offensive  doctrine. 
Public  statements  have  unequivocally 
stressed  the  defense  of  national  borders  as 
the  cornerstone  of  new  military  doctrines. 
Defensively-oriented  troop  redeployments 
and  greater  emphasis  on  defensive  weapons 
systems  (e.g.  air  defense  missiles/radars) 
have  corroborated  the  public  posture.  As 
noted  above,  Bulgaria  has  withdrawn  troops 
from  the  Turkish  border.  Czech  and  Slovak 
Republics  and  Poland  have  drawn  down 
forces  from  their  borders  with  Germany.  The 
negotiated  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  is 
completed  in  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Republics 
and  Hungary,  and  continuing  apace  in  Po- 
land.^ 

Reduction  of  nuclear  reliance  for  European 
security 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important  con- 
sequence of  the  last  few  years  is  the  reduced 
reliance  on  nuclear  weapons.  The  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Treaty  (START)  in  July 
1991.  Elaborating  an  agreement  with  the  CIS 
successor  states  delayed  the  ratification 
process,  but  now  Russia,  Belarus,  Ukraine, 
and  Kazakhstan  have  signed  a  protocol  gov- 
erning START  implementation.  U.S.  pro- 
grams canceled  as  a  result  of  START  or  uni- 
laterally include:  the  small  "midgetman" 
ICBM.  mobile  launchers  for  MX  and  midget- 
man,  SRAM  II  and  SRAM-T  air  launched 
missiles.  In  July  1992.  the  United  States 
completed  withdrawal  of  land-based  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  from  Europe.  The  United 
States  is  also  withdrawing  50%  of  its  air- 
craft-borne nuclear  weapons.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  following  suit,  withdrawing  its 
tactical  missiles  and  nuclear  artillery  from 
the  Continent.  France  has  canceled  its  S-45 
mobile  ICBM  and  medium-range  Hades  mis- 
sile programs.  For  its  part.  Russia  an- 
nounced in  May  1992  that  all  former  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  had  been  withdrawn  to  its 
territory. 

These  events  mark  the  end  of  NATO's 
"Flexible  Response"  doctrine,  and  now  make 
nuclear  weapons  the  "weapon  of  last  resort." 
This  is  a  position  somewhat  closer  to  that 
long-held  by  France  and  may  allow  closer  co- 
operation on  nuclear  issues.  As  EC  unity  has 
grown,  France  has  come  under  pressure  to 
define  the  role  of  its  nuclear  forces  within  a 
common  EC  security  policy.  France  has  con- 
sequently offered  to  consult  with  the  UK  on 
future  nuclear  policy. 

Today,  as  the  probability  of  East-West  nu- 
clear confrontation  wanes,  the  focus  is  on  or- 
derly compliance  with  the  START  treaty, 
the  possibility  of  further  strategic  reduc- 
tions, and  efforts  to  stem  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion in  the  Third  World. 

Out-of-Area  Operations  and  Force  Projection 

The  Persian  Gulf  War.  the  on-going  Yugo- 
slav crisis,  and  other  smoldering  regrional 
conflicts  have  caused  military  establish- 
ments to  focus  upon  out-of-area  operations 
and  force  projection  capabilities.  For  the 
United  States,  these  are  not  new  concerns. 
In  the  20th  century,  indeed,  all  major  U.S. 
military  operations  have  been  conducted  at 
significant  distance  from  n^ional  borders. 
The  United  Kingdom,  as  demonstrated  in  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 


*The  largest  Soviet  force  In  E^astern  Europe  (ca. 
300.(X)0)  was  located  in  East  Germany.  These  troops 
are  withdrawing  to  Russia  in  accordance  with  a  ne- 
gotiated timetable.  Their  isolation  and  declining 
morale  have  deeply  eroded  their  military  capability. 


has  traditionally  maintained  some  force  pro- 
jection capability.  France  provided  forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  has  carried  out  small 
unit  military  operations,  primarily  in 
Francophone  Africa,  on  many  occasions. 
But.  for  the  most  part.  West  European  (par- 
ticularly NATO)  military  force  structure, 
planning,  and  equipment  have  been  designed 
for  a  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  conflict.  The  al- 
most simultaneous  collapse  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  has  now  engendered  a  whole  new  range 
of  military  scenarios. 

Seeking  to  maintain  its  viability  and  in- 
fluence, and  to  focus  on  realistic  security 
concerns,  some  NATO  members  have  sought 
to  redefine  the  alliance's  purely  defensive 
mission  to  include  the  option  of  out-of-area 
operations,  particularly  peace-keeping  ef- 
forts. While  military  planning  and  force  re- 
structuring is  underway,  the  political  ele- 
ments of  this  transformation  still  present 
problems.  NATO  can  employ  its  military  re- 
sources only  on  consensus— the  agreement  of 
all  members.  When  its  primary  mission  was 
to  react  to  Warsaw  Pact  attack,  the  thresh- 
old and  scope  of  action  remained  relatively 
clear.  In  dealing  with  lower-intensity  con- 
flicts, e.g.  the  Yugoslav  civil  war.  that  clar- 
ity is  lost.  The  timing  and  nature  of  response 
is  subject  to  greater  political  debate.  Fur- 
ther complicating  the  situation.  France  and 
Italy  have  opposed  extending  NATO's  man- 
date to  out-of-area  operations,  and  Germany 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  constitutional  debate 
over  the  use  of  its  forces  for  purposes  other 
than  the  defense  of  its  national  borders. 
Even  if  Germany  resolves  the  constitutional 
issue  in  favor  of  permitting  foreign  deploy- 
ments, it  may  choose  to  act  in  these  cases 
only  under  United  Nations.  CSCE,  or  WEU 
auspices,  rather  than  NATO's. 

Some,  particularly  France,  prefer  the  WEU 
as  the  means  to  handle  out-of-area  oper- 
ations. However,  the  WEU  is  a  fledgling  or- 
ganization, and  cannot  equal  NATO  capabili- 
ties. Most  notably,  the  WEU  allies,  lacking 
U.S.  membership,  are  severely  limited  in 
long-range  air  and  sea  transport. 

In  the  Yugoslav  crisis,  both  NATO  and  the 
WEU  have  chosen  to  defer  their  authority  for 
action  to  the  United  Nations,  allowing  that 
body  visible  authority  to  decide  the  timing 
and  scope  of  operations.  Today,  several  thou- 
sand troops  from  NATO  member  nations  are 
on  the  ground  as  U.N.  military  observers, 
while  NATO  and  WEU  member  naval  units 
monitor  the  Adriatic.  Some  have  argued  that 
more  decisive  military  action  should  be  un- 
dertaken—particularly in  defense  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina— while  others  believe  that 
NATO's  and  the  WEU's  caution  is  wise  in  the 
face  of  the  ethnic  and  geopolitical  complex- 
ity involved. 

The  Yugoslav  crisis  has  also  raised  the 
question  of  how  well  trained  European  forces 
are  for  low-intensity  warfare  or  peace-keep- 
ing missions.  It  has  also  introduced  the  con- 
cept of  "peace-making",  i.e.  forcing  warring 
factions  to  the  peace  table  through  military 
intervention.  "Peace-making"  has  so  far 
proven  a  mission  to  which  no  nation  or  orga- 
nization has  been  willing  to  dedicate  forces. 
Independent  of  the  question  of  political 
will,  military  capabilities  will  be  a  limiting 
factor  for  almost  all  European  countries  (and 
NATO  and  the  WEU)  for  some  time  to  come. 
Air/sealift,  logistical  support,  naval  air  sup- 
port, and  C3I  are  examples  of  existing  equip- 
ment shortfalls.  Therefore,  out-of-area  oper- 
ations present  new  procurement  require- 
ments at  a  time  of  radically  shrinking  de- 
fense budgets.  Although  political  rhetoric 
has  committed  NATO  and  WEU  members  to 


the  out-of-area  mission,  it  appears  that  ac- 
tual employment  of  forces,  in  all  but  mini- 
mal roles,  may  remain  problematic  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Force  structure  reorganization 
As  threat  assessments,  doctrine,  and  man- 
power levels  change.  NATO  nations  are  reor- 
ganizing their  force  structures.  Former  War- 
saw Pact  nations  are  widely  discussing  force 
structure  reform,  but  underUking  little- 
aside  from  some  reduction  of  army  unit  size. 
NATO  has  changed  both  its  force  structure 
concept  and  its  command  structure.  NATO 
forces  will  be  divided  into  three  categories: 
Rapid  Reaction  Forces  (10%).  Main  Defense 
Forces  (60%)  and  Augmentation  Forces 
(30%).  Major  operational  commands  will  be 
Allied  Command  Europe  and  Allied  Com- 
mand Atlantic,  with  three  subordinate  re- 
gional commands:  Allied  Forces  South  (Med- 
iterranean area);  Allied  Forces  Central 
(Central  Europe);  and  Allied  Forces  North- 
west (United  Kingdom.  Norway.  North  Sea). 
The  hallmark  of  NATO's  new  force  com- 
mand structure  is  multinationality.  Pre- 
viously, NATO  corps  and  divisions  were 
based  on  primarily  national  forces.  Now,  all 
corps  will  be  multinational  and  each  re- 
gional conunand  will  have  at  leaat  one  mul- 
tinational division.  This  arrangement  will 
permit  nations  to  provide  smaller  units  and 
perhaps  allow  greater  specialization  in  the 
types  of  units  provided.  It  will,  however,  de- 
mand such  greater  attention  to  interoper- 
ability of  equipment,  joint  logistics,  and 
multinational  manuever  unit  training.  Some 
have  argued  these  reforms  will  undermine 
NATO's  organizational  strength,  severely 
complicate  command  and  control,  and  re- 
quire a  level  of  interoperability  NATO  has 
never  been  able  to  achieve.  These  critics  fear 
that  NATO's  organization  has  been  driven 
more  by  political  concerns  than  those  of 
military  effectiveness.  Those  supporting  the 
reorganization  argue  that  it  is  a  rational  re- 
sponse to  the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  the  reduction  of  military  forces  across 
the  Continent. 

Among  the  more  interesting  of  NATO's 
force  structure  innovations  is  the  creation  of 
the  Rapid  Reaction  Forces  (RRF).  Concep- 
tually, these  forces  will  replace  the  "front- 
line troops"  once  deployed  along  the  Warsaw 
Pact  border.  Now.  their  number  is  much 
smaller  and  their  mission  is  crisis  manage- 
ment. They  are  to  be  kept  at  high  readiness, 
able  to  deploy  at  full  strength  in  a  few  days, 
and  be  capable  of  a  wide  variety  of  missions. 
The  RRF  will  be  under  British  command  and 
will  comprise:  one  British  armor  and  one 
British  motorized  division,  one  multi- 
national airmobile  division  with  British, 
Dutch,  German,  Belgian  brigades;  and  one  di- 
vision with  Italian.  Spanish.  Greek,  and 
Turkish  brigades.  One  Germany-based  U.S. 
division  and  aviation  brigade  may  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  RRF.  only  if  2  U.S.  divisions  re- 
main in  Europe.  NATO's  Standing  Naval 
Forces  in  the  Atlantic.  Mediterranean,  and 
English  Channel  will  provide  the  RRF  mari- 
time component.  An  RRF  air  staff  is  cur- 
rently planning  the  air  component's  com- 
position. 

The  Main  Defense  Forces  will  have  seven 
multinational  corps  with  a  total  of  13-15  di- 
visions, which  will  include  both  active  duty 
and  reserve  elements.  The  United  States  is 
slated  to  command  one  corps,  with  one  or 
two  U.S.  divisions  remaining  in  Europe  aug- 
mented by  a  German  division.  The  third  ele- 
ment is  Augmentation  Forces,  about  30%  of 
the  total,  which  will  be  North  America-based 
U.S.  and  Canadian  units,  possibly  com- 
plemented    by     Spanish     and     Portuguese 
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troops.  Again,  both  active  and  reserve  forces 
are  included.  Today.  NATO  is  in  the  stafnng 
and  planning  phase  of  this  reorganization. 
Full  operational  capability  for  the  new 
structure  is  not  expected  until  the  mid-nine- 
ties. 

Outside  NATO.  France  is  leading  an  effort 
to  have  the  existing  Franco-German  brigade 
and  corps  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  multi- 
national WEU  •Eurocorps."  The  UK.  Nether- 
lands. Belgium.  Spain,  and  Portugal  have, 
with  distinctly  varying  levels  of  enthusiasm, 
expressed  interest  in  participating.  It  ap- 
pears likely  that  the  units  designated  for 
"Eurocorps"  will  be  those  already  assigned 
to  NATO's  RRF.  This,  coupled  with  French 
reluctance  to  clarify  how  the  Eurocorps 
would  coordinate  with  the  NATO  command 
structure,  has  raised  concerns,  particularly 
among  U.S.  policy  makers.  Again,  the  essen- 
tial question  is  whether  the  WEU  effort  is  to 
complement  NATO  or  compete  with  it. 
International  security  organizations  realigned 
With  the  Warsaw  Pact's  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  dissolution,  the  primary  justifica- 
tion for  NATO  evaporated.  Defense  against  a 
potential  continent-wide  invaision  led  by  the 
Soviet  Army  is  no  longer  the  preeminent 
military  concern  for  Western  Europe  or  the 
United  States.  Consequently.  NATO  leaders, 
such  as  Secretary-General  Manfred  Woemer. 
have  sought  to  redefine  the  alliance's  pur- 
pose and  reorganize  its  command  and  force 
structure  in  order  to  maintain  its  role  as  the 
preeminent  military  security  organization  in 
Europe.  At  the  same  time,  new  international 
forces  have  been  created  and  other  existing 
ones  are  striving  to  play  more  active  roles— 
the  West  European  Union  (WEU),  the  North 
Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  (NACC).  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (CSCE).  The  result  is  a  collage  of 
acronyms  representing  organizations  with 
overlapping  memberships,  complementary  or 
redundant  objectives,  and  often  blurred  lines 
of  responsibilities.  Adding  to  the  complexity, 
the  United  Nations  has  assumed  a  much 
more  active  leadership  role  in  international 
military  activities.  Each  organization  is  oc- 
cupied today  with  finding  the  means  and 
methods  to  fulfill  the  goals  outlined  by  po- 
litical leaders.  And.  for  most,  concrete  ac- 
complishment has  fallen  short  of  rhetoric. 

The  cornerstone  of  NATO's  uniqueness  and 
strength  in  European  affairs  is  its  direct  link 
with  U.S.  conventional  and  nuclear  armed 
forces.  This  linkage,  though  still  seen  by 
many  in  Europe  as  critical,  has  lost  some  of 
Its  importance  with  the  collapse  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  Greater  numbers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  now  believe  that  U.S.  influence 
and  participation  in  European  security  af- 
fairs can  or  should  be  lessened.  This  belief  is 
grounded  in  the  assumption  that  European 
military  capabilities  are  adequate  to  meet 
anticipated  threats.  Others  are  more  hesi- 
tant to  discard  what  they  consider  a  proven 
formula  for  transatlantic  cooperation. 

Indicative  of  the  challenge  to  NATO's  pri- 
macy are  the  Franco-German  efforts  to  reju- 
venate the  West  European  Union.  Largely 
moribund  since  its  inception  in  1954.  the 
WEU  is  a  military  alliance  among  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Community  (EC).'  As 
the  EC  attempts  to  move  towards  a  common 
political  and  foreign  policy,  endowing  the 
WEU  with  an  active  command  structure  and 


•Five  NATO  members  are  not  WEU  members- 
United  Stales.  Canada.  Denmarlc.  Iceland,  and  Nor- 
way. Greece  and  Turkey  have  been  granted  associate 
non-voting  WEU  membership.  Denmark  and  Iceland 
are  In  the  European  Conununlty.  but  not  WEU  mem- 
bers. 


designated  military  units  appears  a  logical 
course  to  many.  Supporters  of  a  more  active 
WEU  characterize  it  as  no  threat  to  NATO's 
primacy,  but  rather  a  strengthening  of 
NATO's  "European  pillar."  They  also  believe 
the  WEU  could  be  a  means  for  collective  out- 
of-area  military  operations  which  NATO's 
charter  has  traditionally  been  interpreted  to 
preclude. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  an  Image  which  one 
observer  likened  to  Prandello's  "Six  Char- 
acters in  Search  of  an  Author."  NATO's  lead- 
ership has  argued  for  expanding  its  respon- 
sibilities to  include  support  for  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and 
U.N.  military  initiatives  and  peace-keeping 
operations  whether  out  of  area  or  not.  As 
agreed  at  the  NATO  meeting  in  Oslo  Septem- 
ber 1992.  this  would  be  on  a  "case  by  case  " 
basis  and  only  with  members'  full  consensus. 
France,  with  limited  success,  has  opposed  ex- 
pansion or  evolution  of  NATO  responsibil- 
ities, reasoning  that  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  continue  too  dominant  an  influ- 
ence on  European  security  affairs.  It  has  ar- 
gued for  the  WEU  to  take  the  lead.  Some 
U.S.  and  NATO  policy  makers  fear  that  rhet- 
oric to  the  contrary  aside,  the  WEU's  more 
vociferous  supporters,  particularly  France 
and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  Germany  are  seeking 
to  establish  a  rival  or  successor  to  NATO— 
not  a  complementary  organization.  They 
argue  that  the  focus  on  the  WEU  will  serve 
to  complicate  political  decision-making  and 
confuse  existing  mechanisms  for  military  co- 
ordination. For  them,  a  fully  capable  WEU  is 
at  best  duplicative,  and  at  worst  adversarial. 
They  believe  that  in  a  period  of  shrinking  de- 
fense budgets,  resources  dedicated  to  acti- 
vating the  WEU  will  reduce  those  available 
to  NATO.  WEU  supporters  argue  that  mili- 
tary units  could  or  will  be  "double-hatted", 
i.e.  available  to  either  organization  depend- 
ing upon  the  contingency.  Nevertheless. 
NATO  remains  the  only  European  security 
organization  with  functioning  military  as- 
sets and  command  structure. 

Response  to  the  conflict  in  Yugoslavia  has 
provided  an  illustration  of  the  currently 
competitive,  yet  curiously  interdependent 
NATO/WEU  relationship.  During  the  CSCE 
summit  in  July  1992,  the  WEU  foreign  min- 
isters organized  the  dispatch  of  a  naval  flo- 
tilla to  monitor  maritime  traffic  in  the  Adri- 
atic off  the  coast  of  'Jugoslavia.  This  action, 
reportedly  a  "surprise"  to  NATO  leadership, 
evoked  within  houre  an  announcement  that 
NATO.  too.  would  send  naval  forces.'  Today, 
these  two  naval  forces  patrol  opposite  edges 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  with  ships  from  the 
same  nations  under  separate  NATO  and  WEU 
command,  and  coordination  achieved  by  hav- 
ing the  Italian  navy  lead  both  flotillas.  One 
the  land,  the  iVEU  again  led  the  way.  con- 
tributing 5.000  troops  to  the  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing forces  in  Yugoslavia.  NATO  followed  suit 
in  September  with  a  contingent  of  about 
2.000.  However,  those  nations  who  had  al- 
ready contributed  to  the  WEU  force  are 
counting  those  5.000  troops  also  as  their 
NATO  contribution,  making  the  only  actual 
NATO  addition  a  1,200-man  Canadian  contin- 
gent. This  places  troops  from  seven  Euro- 
pean nations  theoretically  under  the  simul- 
taneous leadership  of  NATO.  WEU.  and  Unit- 
ed Nations,  in  addition  to  their  own  national 
command  authorities.  It  is  not  all  clear  how 
these  various  command  structures  intend  to 
coordinate  their  efforts. 

Both  the  WEU  and  NATO  have  been  criti- 
cized by  some  for  failure  to  take  more  deci- 
sive action  to  end  the  fighting  in  Yugoslavia. 
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The  critics  argue  that  Yugoslavia  provides 
both  institutions  the  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate their  effectiveness  in  a  post-cold 
war  crisis.  WEU  leaders  respond  that  the 
U.N.  must  take  the  lead  role,  and  NATO  offi- 
cers complain  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
take  any  action  until  NATO's  WEU  members 
have  reached  consensus  within  that  organi- 
zation. 

A  number  of  factors,  (e.g..  the  political 
progress  of  the  EC,  the  ultimate  perform- 
ances in  Yugoslavia)  will  determine  the  fu- 
ture status  of  the  WEU.  However,  if  it  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  responsibility,  it  seems 
that  the  relationship  with  NATO  requires 
clearer  political  definition  and  a  clearer 
military  structure.  It  is  now  open  for  U.S. 
policymakers  to  determine  how  active  a  role 
they  wish  to  play  in  the  evolution  of  Euro- 
pean security  organizations. 

Both  NATOS  and  the  WEU  have  sought  to 
become  more  inclusive  ais  the  Cold  War  divi- 
sions have  melted  away.  For  its  part,  NATO 
has  created  the  North  Atlantic  Coordinating 
Council  (NACC)  as  a  forum  for  consultation 
between  NATO  and  former  Warsaw  Pact 
members.  The  NACC.  meeting  monthly  at 
the  ambassadorial  level,  confers  on  issues 
such  as  crisis  management,  conversion  of  de- 
fense industries,  civilian  command  of  the 
military  and  the  revision  of  military  doc- 
trines. It  has  also  facilitated  the  exchange  of 
officers  and  NATO  training  missions  to  the 
new  democratic  governments  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. The  NACC  has  served  as  a  means  to  ex- 
tend NATO's  influence  among  former  War- 
saw Pact  members,  and  at  least  an  interim 
response  to  those  (particularly  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  and  Hungary)  that  have 
broached  the  subject  of  NATO  membership. 
The  WEU  has  not  established  an  equivalent 
institution,  but  has  created  associate  mem- 
berships for  Greece  and  Turkey.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Hungary.  Bulgaria,  and 
Romania  have  attended  the  WEU  council 
meetings  and  may  be  extended  associate 
membership  in  the  near  future. 

The  most  inclusive  security  organization 
in  Europe  is  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE).  With  52  mem- 
bers, the  CSCE  encompasses  all  European  na- 
tions, all  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada.  It  is  the  only  Eu- 
ropean forum  in  which  all  nations  on  the 
continent  stand  as  equal  members.  An  orga- 
nization predating  the  Conference  on  Disar- 
mament in  Europe,  the  CSCE  gained  promi- 
nence as  a  human  rights  forum,  and  will  now 
oversee  further  Conventional  Armed  Forces 
in  Europe  negotiations  (CFE1A/CFE2).  The 
CSCE  remains  essentially  a  deliberative 
body.  Its  reliance  upon  full  consensus  for  ac- 
tion handicaps  its  crisis  management  role, 
but  the  size  of  its  membership  ensures  it  will 
continue  as  an  important  forum  for  security 
issues  that  affect  all  of  Eurasia. 

PROLIFERATION  OF  REGIONAL  CONFLICTS 

With  dissolution  of  the  old  political  frame- 
work in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  subsequent 
relaxation  of  superpower  tension,  regional 
conflicts  began  to  proliferate.  The  most  in- 
tense was  the  Persian  Gulf  War— a  conflict 
that  arguably  would  not  have  taken  place  in 
an  atmosphere  of  U.S. -Soviet  tension.  Most, 
however,  have  been  on  a  much  smaller  scale, 
as  poMtical.  ethnic,  and  religious  groups  re- 
kindle old  disputes.  These  have  included:  the 
Yugoslav  civil  war.  the  Armenian-Azeri  con- 
flict in  Ngorno-Karabakh,  armed  clashes  in 
Georgia  between  political  and  ethnic  fac- 
tions, civil  war  in  Tajikistan.  Kurdish  insur- 
rection in  Iraq  and  Turkey,  and  the  conflict 
in  Moldova  between  Rumanian  and  Russian 
factions. 
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These  conflicts  reflect  centuries-old  ani- 
mosities, deeply  rooted  in  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious differences,  and  are  not  easily  subject 
to  political  resolution.  Although  (the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War  excepted)  military  interven- 
tion has  been  minimal,  these  conflicts  have 
absorbed  the  attention  of  international  secu- 
rity organizations  and  national  military  es- 
tablishments alike.  The  security  organiza- 
tions today  struggle  to  decide  when,  if,  and 
what  type  of  military  intervention  would  be 
effective.  National  military  leaders  must  de- 
termine what  capabilities  they  may  have  to 
provide  to  fulfill  political  expectations. 

ISSUES  FOR  CONSIDERA-nON 

Future  United  States  role  in  European  military 

affairs 
There  appears  little  doubt  that,  if  current 

trends  continue,  the  U.S.  influence  in  Euro- 
pean military  affairs  will  diminish  during 
the  1990's.  With  the  Warsaw  Pact  gone,  and 
the  former  Soviet  republics  maintaining  a 
conciliatory  posture.  U.S.  nuclear  deterrence 
has  lost  importance  for  many  Europeans  and 
Americans.  While  the  United  States  is  with- 
drawing the  bulk  of  its  conventional  forces 
deployed  in  Europe.  NATO,  the  primary  me- 
dium of  U.S.  military  influence  in  Europe, 
now  faces  the  emergency  of  the  WEU  as  an 
instrument  of  policy.  The  first  major  post- 
Cold  War  European  military  crisis— Yugo- 
slavia—has  seen  minimal  U.S.  participation 
outside  the  political  realm;  a  situation  some 
believe  presages  an  increasing  U.S.  dis- 
engagement. 

The  most  tangible  element  of  U.S.  military 
influence  in  Europe  has  been  the  300.000  per- 
sonnel stationed  there.  As  withdrawals  con- 
tinue, the  debate  continues  over  how  many 
troops  will  remain  and  what  will  be  the  ef- 
fect on  the  U.S.  role  in  Europe.  In  1991.  the 
Bush  Administration,  as  part  of  its  Base 
Force  proposal,  put  the  figure  at  150.000.  This 
was  considered  sufficient  to  maintain  two  di- 
visions, and  support  units  for  augmenting 
forces  that  would  be  brought  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  if  required.  Congress,  however, 
considered  150.000  personnel  excessive.  The 
FY  1993  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  stipulates  a  100.000  troop  ceiling,  ef- 
fective 1996.  The  Act  specifies  that  reduc- 
tions should  be  proportional  to  each  service's 
current  deployment,  leaving  60,000  Army, 
30,000  Air  Force,  and  10.000  Navy.  This  limit 
would  permit  one  Army  division,  and  an  aus- 
tere logistical  infrastructure.  Supporters  of 
this  ceiling  believe  it  provides  adequate  for- 
ward presence  for  any  rapidly  developing  cri- 
sis, and  a  sufficient  infrastructure  to  permit 
deployment  of  augmenting  forces.  Those  who 
consider  a  higher  troop  ceiling  appropriate 
fear  the  United  States  will  be  left  with  a 
token  operational  force  in  Europe,  and  that 
U.S.  influence  even  within  NATO  could  suf- 
fer both  politically  and  In  the  command 
structure.  Proponents  of  greater  residual 
troop  limits  also  point  out  that  forces  can 
often  be  deployed  more  rapidly  to  other 
troublespots  (e.g.  Middle  East,  Southwest 
Asia)  from  Europe  than  from  the  United 
States. 

The  100.000  ceiling  has  also  come  under  fire 
from  those  who  suggest  an  even  smaller 
troop  presence  (e.g.  50.000).  They  contend 
that  the  United  States'  position  as  the  only 
remaining  nuclear  superpower  will  permit  it 
to  exercise  sufficient  influence  in  European 
military  affairs.  For  many  who  support 
lower  troop  levels,  the  issue  is  closely  tied  to 
that  of  burdensharing^requiring  our  allies 
to  take  on  a  larger  share  of  joint  security  re- 
sponsibilities. They  question  the  extent  to 
which  the  United  States  should  become  in- 
volved in  smaller  regional  crises,  and  believe 


that  our  unique  range  of  military  capabili- 
ties (and  current  European  deficiencies)  will 
ensure  the  United  States  adequate  influence 
or  participation,  if  desired,  in  any  major  cri- 
sis. 

The  debate  over  the  extent  of  the  U.S.  role 
in  European  security  affairs  in  general,  and 
troop  levels  in  particular,  is  not  finished  and 
will  most  probably  be  re-visited  in  the  103rd 
Congress. 

New  defense  goals  and  military  capabilities 
For  many  NATO  members,  the  question  of 
whether  military  capabilities  are  consonant 
with  new  defense  goals  remains  open.  De- 
fense goals  have  been  articulated  at  the  po- 
litical level— generally  in  terms  of  smaller, 
better-trained,  better-equipped,  and  more 
mobile  forces,  capable  of  rapid  reaction  and 
extensively  augmented  by  reserves— but  im- 
plementation is  widely  expected  to  take  the 
better  part  of  the  decade.  While  revisions  of 
doctrine,  restructuring  of  forces,  and  re-eval- 
uations of  mission  have  just  started,  defense 
budget  cuts  and  personnel  reductions  are 
well  underway.  Many  Western  military  lead- 
ers are  concerned  that  budget  and  manpower 
cuts  are  being  driven  primarily  by  domestic 
political  demands  that  may  leave  military 
capabilities  inadequate  for  the  missions  ex- 
pected. 

In  Britain.  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
military  leaders  have  objected  to  the  pace 
and  extent  of  army  manpower  reductions, 
anticipating  "hollow"  combat  units.  In 
France,  the  Iberian  nations,  and  Belgium, 
military  leaders  have  objected  to  reducing 
conscription  and/or  the  length  of  conscripted 
service,  citing  adverse  effects  on  training 
and  readiness.  They  have  also  criticized 
some  procurement  program  cancellations  or 
modifications  (e.g..  a  second  French  aircraft 
carrier,  the  multinational  European  Fighter 
Aircraft)  as  hampering  force  projection  capa- 
bilities. 

An  area  of  particular  concern,  for  both  the 
United  States  and  its  European  allies  is  sea 
and  airlift.  Though  the  United  States  has  by 
far  the  greatest  strategic  lift  capability  In 
the  world,  distances  to  probable  trouble 
spots  are  great,  and  U.S.  forces  are  very 
"equipment-heavy  ".  The  lessons  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  War  and  the  reductions  of  forward- 
based  troops  have  put  an  emphasis  on  strate- 
gic transport.  Nevertheless,  continued  cost 
overruns  and  tighter  defense  budgeting  are 
slowing  programs  like  the  C-17  transport  and 
fast  sealift  vessels.  NATO  allies,  though  ad- 
vocating more  mobile  forces— both  tactically 
and  strategically— have  very  limited  capa- 
bilities. It  is  yet  to  be  seen  if  future  procure- 
ment programs  will  be  adjusted  to  address 
this. 

With  reduced  active  duty  personnel 
strengths,  more  reliance  will  be  placed  upon 
reserve  forces  of  all  types,  particulau-ly  in 
the  event  of  a  major  conflict.  However,  it  is 
not  clear  if  additional  resources  will  be 
available  to  improve  reserve  training  and 
equipment.  Current  trends  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  show  reductions  in  re- 
serve personnel  and  overall  reserve  funding. 
Among  newly  independent  East  European 
members,  consistency  of  defense  goals  and 
capabilities  does  not  present  as  many  chal- 
lenges. In  discarding  the  offensively  oriented 
Warsaw  Pact  doctrine,  and  emphasizing  only 
defense  of  national  borders,  these  nations 
have  reduced  the  demands  upon  their  armed 
forces.  Political  Instability  and  economic 
dislocation  have  precluded  consideration  of 
new  challenges,  such  as  out-of-area  oper- 
ations. For  the  most  part,  defense  goals  have 
been  restricted  to  maintaining  an  adequate 
professional    military    cadre,    carrying    out 


very  limited  equipment  modernization,  and 
maintaining  internal  security. 
Roles  of  International  Security  Organizations 
With  1992  drawing  to  a  close,  much  remains 
unsettled  about  the  roles  of  Europe's  Inter- 
national security  organizations.  For  the  last 
two  years,  the  actions  of  NATO,  the  WEU. 
CSCE.  and  the  United  Nations  have  been  re- 
active, characterized  by  ad  hoc  coordination. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  play  a  deterrent 
role  in  regional  crises.  Organizational  com- 
petition has  often  underlain  the  rhetoric  of 
cooperation.  U.S.  policymakers  now  face  the 
formative  period  of  a  totally  new  European 
security  alignment.  They  must  balance  a  de- 
sire for  reduced  overseas  presence  against 
the  desire  to  participate  in  Europe's  new  se- 
curity structures.  The  future  roles  and  rela- 
tionships of  these  organizations  will,  to  a 
significant  extent,  define  the  parameters  of 
U.S.  participation  and  influence  in  European 
military  affairs.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FLORmA  LAW  RE- 
LATED EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
a  diverse  nation.   Indeed,  diversity  is 
part  of  our  richness. 

As  Americans,  we  came  from  many 
places  featuring  many  cultures.  My 
family  was  from  Scotland.  One  of  our 
foundations  for  unity  amidst  diversity 
is  our  Constitution. 

In  this  era  of  swirling  change,  the 
importance  of  understanding  our  his- 
tory and  our  Constitution  is  more  vital 
than  ever. 

We  in  the  United  States,  as  founders 
of  the  world's  most  enduring  constitu- 
tional democracy,  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  hold  high  the  standards 
of  freedom. 

What  better  time  to  impress  on  our 
own  young  people  the  cherished  values 
first  written  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  embodied  in  our  Con- 
stitution? By  instilling  in  our  youth  an 
appreciation  for  liberty,  we  assure  lib- 
erty for  generations  to  come. 

In  this  spirit,  I  am  pleased  to  recog- 
nize a  group  of  State  and  district  coor- 
dinators who  have  demonstrated — 
through  the  "We  The  People"  Bicen- 
tennial programs  on  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights — exemplary  ef- 
forts to  enhance  our  student's  civic 
education. 

The  individuals  are:  Theresa  Bryant, 
Eugene  Cain,  Suzanne  Prior,  Steve 
Kovacs,  George  Jeandheur,  John  Doyle, 
Paul  Hanson,  James  Elliott,  Charles 
Fleming,  Connie  Hankins,  Sheila  Kel- 
ler, Patricia  Segrest,  Karen  Cloud. 
Christa  Lira,  Bill  Massolio,  Judy 
Nugent,  Steve  Byrne,  Dr.  James  Moore, 
Annette  Boyd  Pitts,  Louie  Roos,  Clin- 
ton Rouse,  Cjmthia  Ryan,  Patricia 
Segrest,  Kathy  Steiner,  Warren  Tracy, 
and  Dr.  Theron  Trimble. 

These  people  coordinate  the  "We  The 
People  *  *  *  Bicentennial  Competi- 
tion," its  noncompetitive  companion 
program.  Congress  and  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  National  Historical  Pic- 
torial Map  Contest. 

Through  the  dedicated  and  voluntary 
efforts  of  these   people,   thousands  of 
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upper  elementary,  middle,  and  high 
school  students  are  able  to  participate 
In  this  program.  This  curriculum, 
based  on  the  Principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  introduces  stu- 
dents to  the  philosophical  ideas  of  our 
founding  fathers,  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
and  the  issues  and  debates  that  shaped 
the  writing  of  our  Constitution.  Stu- 
dents learn  how  our  Government  is  or- 
ganized and  how  it  protects  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  citizens.  Most  im- 
portantly, students  learn  the  respon- 
sibilities that  accompany  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  the  democracy. 

I»reserving  the  tradition  of  debate  of 
fundamental  issues  is  our  pledge  to  the 
world  that  freedom  and  justice  will 
prevail. 

These  programs  also  help  teach  our 
youth  the  responsibilities  that  accom- 
pany the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a  de- 
mocracy. I  am  honored  to  express  ad- 
miration and  gratitude  to  these  coordi- 
nators for  their  contributions  to  the 
development  of  competent  and  respon- 
sible citizenship.* 


to  Washington  where  they  became  in- 
strumental in  crafting  our  Nation's 
laws.  They  served  our  country  with 
great  distinction;  A  grateful  Nation  re- 
members and  will  commemorate  Hiram 
Rhodes  Revels.  Joseph  H.  Rainey, 
Blanche  K.  Bruce,  and  the  many  other 
African-Americans  who  have  served  in 
Congress;  they  have  sought  to  accom- 
plish great  things  and  they  have  left  a 
monumental  legacy. 

It  is  only  right  that  this  celebration 
go  forth  and  that  a  special  Revels- 
Rainey  NOBLE  Leadership  Award  be 
presented  as  a  way  of  remembering  a 
rich  heritage  in  Congress.  I  ask.  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  remembering  this 
important  date  in  history  this  year  and 
In  the  years  to  come.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
CONGRESSIONAL  PIONEERS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  some  very  spe- 
cial people  who  have  made  many  great 
contributions  to  our  great  country,  the 
African-American  congressional  pio- 
neers. For  it  is  on  Friday.  February  26. 
that  NOBLE  [National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives] 
and  the  Bowling  Green  Association  will 
honor  the  first  African-Americans  to 
enter  the  U.S.  Congress  with  a  festive 
awards  ceremony.  This  special  night  of 
honor  is  being  held  at  Federal  Hall  Na- 
tional Monument  in  New  York  and  will 
highlight  the  distinguished  careers  of 
Hiram  Rhodes  Revels.  Joseph  H. 
Rainey.  and  Blanche  K.  Bruce. 

Hiram  Rhodes  Revels  of  Mississippi 
became  the  first  African-American 
Member  of  Congress  on  February  25. 
1870.  He  served  in  the  Senate  in  the  41st 
Congress.  He  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  African-American  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  the  first  African- 
American  Member  of  Congress  from 
Mississippi.  Joseph  H.  Rainey  of  South 
Carolina  served  in  the  4l3t  Congress  be- 
ginning December  12,  1870.  and  was  the 
first  African-American  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  the 
first  African-American  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina.  Blanche  K. 
Bruce  was  the  first  African-American 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Mis- 
sissippi; elected  as  a  Republican  to  the 
44th  through  the  46th  Congresses. 

I  would  like  each  of  us  to  remember 
the  many  contributions  that  have  been 
made  by  these  individuals  and  pay  trib- 
ute their  combined  years  of  dedication 
and  fine  leadership.  Their  outstanding 
qualities  of  enlightened  leadership  and 
exceptional   dedication   brought    them 


Mark  Brewer  managed  and  rep- 
resented the  airport  skillfully  and  with 
great  success.  He  leaves  behind  an  air- 
port that  has  been  modernized  and  im- 
proved due  to  his  efforts,  and  many 
friends  who  are  appreciative  of  his 
leadership.  I  know  he  will  be  successful 
In  his  new  endeavors.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  wishing  him  and 
his  family  the  best  of  luck.* 


the  University  of  Montana  for  a  job 
well  done.  The  past  100  years  have  been 
productive,  and  I  know  the  next  100 
will  be  even  more  exciting.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARK  BREWER 
*  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recogrnlze  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  manager  of  Salisbury-Wicomico 
County  Regional  Airport,  Mark  Brew- 
er, for  his  years  of  meritorious  service 
to  Wicomico  County  and  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  Mark  is  moving  on 
to  a  new  airport  management  position 
outside  of  Maryland  and  I.  and  many 
others  In  our  State,  are  sorry  to  see 
him  go. 

For  over  7  years.  Mark  has  been  a 
forceful  and  effective  advocate  for 
Salisbury-Wicomico  Regional  Airport — 
the  second  largest  airport  in  Maryland 
and  the  busiest  airport  on  the  Del- 
marva  Peninsula.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  airport  has  become  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  commuter  airports  in  our 
State,  handling  more  than  125.000  pas- 
sengers annually  and  serving  an  area  of 
more  than  1,000  square  miles.  It  Is  not 
only  a  vital  link  in  the  region's  trans- 
portation network,  but  also  a  leading 
element  In  the  Eastern  Shore's  strat- 
egy to  attract  new  business  and  tour- 
ism. 

During  his  tenure  at  SBY,  as  the  air- 
port is  known.  Mark  managed  and  im- 
plemented a  major  airport  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  program,  the  cen- 
terpiece of  which  was  the  development 
of  a  new  airline  terminal  complex, 
completed  in  1990.  Mark  worked  hard 
to  ensure  the  highest  possible  level  of 
safety  and  services  at  the  airport,  and 
it  was  through  his  efforts  that  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  the  night  service  sta- 
tion operating.  His  dedication  to  avia- 
tion is  evident  not  only  in  his  career, 
but  In  his  community  and  professional 
activities  as  well.  Mark  has  been  ac- 
tively involved  in  an  innovative  pro- 
gram called  Opportunity  Skyway 
which  is  targeted  toward  educating  and 
encouraging  inner-city  high  school  stu- 
dents to  pursue  careers  in  aviation.  He 
worked  closely  with  the  University  of 
Maryland  Eastern  Shore  Aviation 
Science  Program  and  was  the  imme- 
diate past  present  of  the  northeast 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Airport  Elxecutlves. 


MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MON- 
TANA CELEBRATE  THEIR 
CENTENNIALS 

*  Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
two  fine  institutions  in  my  State  of 
Montana  as  they  celebrate  their 
centennials.  Montana  State  University 
turned  100  years  old  yesterday,  and  the 
University  of  Montana  celebrates  the 
same  milestone  today. 

Both  Montana  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Montana  are  land 
grant  universities.  In  my  opinion,  the 
creation  of  land  grant  institutions 
under  the  Morrill  Act  was  one  of  our 
Government's  finest  accomplishments. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  131  years 
ago,  signed  the  act  into  law. 

Lincoln.  Jefferson,  and  other  for- 
ward-thinking individuals  knew  that 
education  and  quality  of  life  are  close- 
ly related.  Their  vision  Is  at  the  heart 
of  land  grant  universities:  practical 
education,  open  to  all.  Under  this  idea, 
every  citizen  of  every  State — regardless 
of  their  financial  resources — shall  have 
access  to  a  higher  education. 

Just  as  importantly,  land  grant  uni- 
versities are  the  center  of  research  and 
extension  services,  which  benefit  all  of 
those  who  live  in  the  State. 

The  people  in  my  State  have  been 
well-served  by  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Montana. 
Not  only  do  these  institutions  provide 
important  research  in  biotechnology 
and  agriculture — they  also  count  sev- 
eral Rhodes  scholars,  a  Nobel  Prize  re- 
cipient, an  astronaut,  and  former  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield  among  their  grad- 
uates. Keely,  my  daughter,  will  be 
graduating  from  MSU  as  well. 

Just  as  importantly,  though,  are  the 
thousands  of  graduates  who  have  gone 
on  to  contribute  to  society  as  sci- 
entists, teachers,  businesspeople,  and 
nurses.  Without  land  grant  univer- 
sities, many  of  these  folks  would  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  further 
their  education. 

As  those  of  us  at  the  Federal,  and 
State  level  determine  the  priorities  for 
public  funds,  we  must  not  forget  the 
basic  premise  that,  of  all  the  services 
demanded  by  our  constituents,  edu- 
cation should  be  our  highest  priority. 
The  very  basis  of  a  free  society  and  the 
success  behind  self  government  is  an 
educated  mind. 

Again,  let  me  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Montana  State  University  and 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARC  LANDON  STEIN 

*  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Marc  Landon 
Stein,  a  senior  at  Beech  High  School  in 
Hendersonvllle,  TN.  Marc  has  been 
named  a  regional  recipient  of  the  AAU/ 
Mars  Milky  Way  High  School  All- 
Amerlcan  Award.  Marc  Is  one  of  eight 
students  chosen  from  a  group  of  13,000 
who  were  nominated  for  this  award. 
This  award  is  given  in  recognition  of 
his  numerous  achievements  in  school 
and  his  community. 

Marc  has  distinguished  himself  aca- 
demically, athletically  and  through 
community  service.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society  and  is  a 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Com- 
mended Student.  Marc  has  also  been 
honored  as  a  U.S.  Achievement  Acad- 
emy All-American  for  the  past  3  years 
and  was  selected  to  attend  the  Ten- 
nessee Governor's  School  for  the 
Sciences. 

In  addition  to  his  rigorous  academic 
schedule.  Marc  has  been  on  the  Beech 
High  School  varsity  soccer  team  for 
the  past  4  years.  He  also  participated 
In  football  and  cross-country,  and  he 
was  awarded  the  Student  Athlete 
Award  of  Merit  for  his  success  In  these 
three  sports. 

Marc  also  finds  the  time  to  volunteer 
in  his  community.  During  the  summer, 
he  participated  in  the  Appalachian 
service  project  to  repair  buildings  in 
the  region,  and  this  year  he  is  acting  as 
chairperson  for  the  ASP  planning  com- 
mittee. He  also  helps  with  the  Meals- 
on-Wheels  Program  and  the  Beautiful 
Henderson  Recycling  Center. 

Marc's  concern  for  those  around  him 
was  evidenced  by  his  selfless  effort  to 
help  an  elderly  woman  who  was  injured 
in  a  car  accident.  He  was  awarded  the 
Mayor's  Certificate  of  Recogrnition  for 
Heroic  Rescue  of  Accident  Victim  and 
the  Woodsman  of  the  World  Llfesaving 
Commendation  as  a  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Marc  Stein 
on  his  award  and  the  exemplary  record 
he  has  made  for  himself.  He  is  an  ex- 
traordinary young  man  with  a  bright 
future  ahead  of  him,  and  I  join  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  in  extending  my  con- 
gratulations.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 
LIMIT  UNFAIR 

*  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
to  the  legislation  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona 
to  repeal  the  Social  Security  earnings 
test  for  seniors  between  the  ages  of  65 
and  69. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  that  adopted 
by  the  Senate  last  year  as  an  amend- 


ment to  the  Older  Americans  Act  reau- 
thorization bill.  Because  some  in  Con- 
gress objected,  however,  the  provision 
had  to  be  dropped  from  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

So  while  some  progress  was  made 
with  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate, more  work  needs  to  be  done  to 
bring  about  fair  treatment  for  seniors. 
That  is  why  I  am  continuing  the  fight. 
I  am  again  cosponsoring  the  legislation 
to  repeal  the  earnings  test.  I  will  again 
ask  for  help  from  the  seniors  of  my 
State  to  convince  Congress  to  repeal 
this  law.  I  will  again  press  for  passage 
of  this  bill  and  its  signing  into  law  to 
rectify,  at  long  last,  this  unfair  and 
discriminatory  situation. 

I  say  it  is  unfair  and  discriminatory, 
Mr.  President,  because  one  tenet  with 
which  I  believe  most  Americans  agree 
is  that  people  should  be  paid  fairly  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities.  But  that  Is 
not  the  case  with  our  working  seniors. 
They  are  penalized  only  because  they 
receive  Social  Security,  and  only  be- 
cause they  are  over  65  years  old. 

The  current  Social  Security  earnings 
test  mandates  benefit  reductions  for 
those  seniors  who  choose  to  remain 
productive  and  contribute  to  our  soci- 
ety. For  seniors  ages  65  to  69,  the  cur- 
rent regulations  will  cause  a  $1  reduc- 
tion in  benefits  for  every  S3  earned  over 
the  ceiling  of  S10,560.  This  33Vb  percent 
tax  is  placed  on  top  of  all  the  other 
taxes  seniors  must  pay  on  earned  in- 
come. How  Is  it  fair  to  burden  seniors 
with  extraordinarily  high  taxes  and  pe- 
nalize them  for  contributing  to  our 
economy? 

It  is  an  abomination  to  discourage 
the  productive  behavior  of  Americans, 
especially  Americans  who  are  among 
our  most  highly  trained  and  motivated 
workers.  Every  study  I  have  seen  shows 
that  millions  of  seniors  want  to  work. 
And  I  have  heard  from  countless  sen- 
iors from  the  State  of  Washington  who 
express  outrage  at  being  penalized  by 
their  government  for  continuing  to 
work  past  age  65. 

Not  only  is  continued  productivity 
an  endeavor  which  adds  to  our  econ- 
omy, it  also  promotes  a  positive  sense 
of  well-being  and  importance  in  our 
seniors.  It  connects  them  with  their 
communities.  We  should  not  lock  out 
or  penalize  seniors  who  get  satisfaction 
and  fulfillment  from  working. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  our 
seniors  can  easily  decide  whether  con- 
tinued or  additional  work  makes  sense 
for  them  without  having  to  calculate 
the  deduction  in  Social  Security.  Extra 
initiative,  Mr.  President,  should  be  re- 
warded, not  penalized,  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Social  Security  earnings  test 
should  be  repealed.* 


HISPANIC  WOMEN  LEADERS  GATH- 
ER FOR  FIRST  NATIONAL  HIS- 
PANIC WOMEN'S  SUMMIT 

*  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1993,  a  group  of  Hispanic 
women  leaders  from  across  the  United 
States  gathered  in  Washington,  DC,  to 
convene  the  first  National  Women's 
Hispanic  Summit.  They  discussed  an 
array  of  challenging  situations  facing 
Hispanic  women  of  today. 

The  National  Hispanic  Women's  sum- 
mit was  sponsored  by  the  Vista  Insti- 
tute for  Hispanic  Studies,  and  was 
chaired  by  Hispanic  activist,  Maria 
Elena  Torano.  president  and  CEO  of 
Miami-based  Maria  Elena  Torano  and 
Associates.  [META],  a  national  man- 
agement consulting  firm. 

The  purpose  of  this  summit  was  to 
assure,  assist,  and  promote  the  expan- 
sion and  Inclusion  of  able  Hispanic 
women  at  the  highest  levels  of  Amer- 
ican society.  By  Identifying  unique 
problems  and  suggesting  appropriate 
strategies  to  be  replicated,  women  who 
want  to  succeed  in  business,  govern- 
ment, academia,  and  other  professions 
are  learning  of  their  options,  and  how 
to  access  them. 

These  professional  women  corrobo- 
rated and  analyzed  many  of  their  expe- 
riences. The  result — a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations to  promote  opportuni- 
ties for  their  future.  The  results  of  the 
summit  will  be  published  by  Vista  in 
March. 

The  46  women  from  across  the  United 
States  who  were  selected  to  be  partici- 
pants are  all  proven  leaders  in  their 
communities.  Many  of  them  are  His- 
panic leaders  who  are  corporate  execu- 
tives, entrepreneurs,  scholars,  mem- 
bers of  the  media,  and  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials. 

I  would  like  to  commend  these  lead- 
ers for  their  impressive  efforts  to  pro- 
mote greater  awareness  toward  elimi- 
nating barriers  and  promoting  a  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  women  in  the 
work  environment. 

Deborah  Aguiar-Velez,  Linda  Alva- 
rez, Gigi  Anders,  Patricia  Asip,  Annie 
Betancourt,  Blandina  Cardenas,  Alicia 
Casanova,  Raquel  Cohen,  Cynthia  Cruz, 
Miriam  Cruz,  Patricia  Diaz-Dennis,  and 
Rita  DlMartino. 

Dorita  deLemos  Down.  Carmen 
Delgado  Votaw.  Beverly  Vigil 
Ellerman,  Ana  Fontana,  Nely  Galan, 
Juliet  Garcia,  Elsa  Gomez,  Josie 
Goytisolo,  Ana  M.  Guzman.  Luz  Hope- 
well, Wanda  Hopkins,  and  Bobbi  Ibarra. 

Ada  R.  Pena,  Anita  Perez  Ferguson, 
Leticia  Quezada,  Rosemary  Ravinal, 
Gloria  Rodriguez,  Lula  Rodriguez,  Mar- 
garita Roque,  Miriam  Santos,  Yvonne 
Soler,  Maria  Elena  Torano,  Ivette 
Torres,  Teresa  McBride,  Elvira 
Valenzuela  Crocker,  and  Angela 
Zavala. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing these  inspiring  women  leaders  on  a 
successful  summit.* 
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THE  1688+  ATTACK  SUBMARINE 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  since 
proposing  an  1688-)-  attack  submarine, 
the  most  frequent  question  I  have  been 
asked  is,  what  does  the  Navy  think 
about  your  proposal?  For  those  who 
missed  my  last  two  statements,  by 
I688-I-,  I  mean  a  baseline  1688-class  sub 
with  the  inclusion,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  of  new  technologies,  Seawolf-de- 
rivative  or  not,  that  are  more  afford- 
able than  those  currently  fielded  by 
the  I688-cl£iss,  offer  identical  or  im- 
proved capabilities,  and  match  or  bet- 
ter both  the  weight  and  space  foot- 
prints and  the  power  and  cooling  re- 
quirements of  the  systems  or  compo- 
nents being  replaced. 

To  date,  I  have  received  no  reaction 
from  the  Navy.  Frankly,  with  the 
budget  in  limbo,  I  would  expect  none. 
However,  my  proposal  did  not  emerge 
out  of  a  vacuum.  To  be  fair,  the  genesis 
of  my  proposal  was  a  report  entitled 
"Report  on  Preservation  of  U.S.  Nu- 
clear Submarine  Capability"  prepared 
by  Adm.  Bruce  DeMars,  Director, 
Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion,  for  then-As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy — Re- 
search, Development,  and  Acquisi- 
tion— Gerald  Cann.  Admiral  DeMars 
strongly  advocated  reopening  the  im- 
proved 688  class  line.  In  a  forceful  and 
eloquent  discussion  of  the  problems 
facing  the  submarine  community,  the 
admiral  made  it  clear  that  "prompt 
commitment  to  a  one-a-year  SSN  6881 
multiyear  procurement  was  essential 
to  bridge  the  gap  to  Centurion  and  to 
provide  focus  for  industry  and  Govern- 
ment downsizing  efforts." 

I  agree. 

So,  in  effect,  the  question  is  less  one 
of  what  the  Navy  thinks  of  my  idea, 
and  more  one  of  what  I  think  of  the 
Navy's  idea.  I  believe  that  restarting 
the  1688  line,  and  at  the  same  time 
challenging  industry  to  come  up  with 
creative  options  that  enhance  the  af- 
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fordability  of  the  baseline  design,  is 
the  only  way  to  put  a  submarine  in  this 
year's  Defense  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations bills.  I  look  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  industry  itself,  for  support 
as  we  move  through  the  budget  cycle.* 


WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho,  Senator  Kempthorne,  pre- 
viously ordered  to  occur  on  Tuesday, 
February  23,  occur  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 24  at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE 
PRINTING  OF  CERTAIN  RULES 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 72  reported  earlier  today  by  the 
Senate  Rules  Conmiittee,  the  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  printing  of  a  col- 
lection of  the  rules  of  the  committees 
of  the  Senate;  that  the  resolution  be 
agreed  to.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  72)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  72 

Resolved,  That  a  collection  of  the  rules  of 
the  committees  of  the  Senate,  together  with 
related  materials,  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  there  be  printed  600  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY 
22,  1993 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  Monday, 
February  22,  for  a  pro  forma  session 
only;  that  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
pro  forma  session,  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 24;  that  on  Wednesday,  following 
the  prayer,  the  Journal  of  proceedings 
be  deemed  approved  to  date  and  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  reserved  for 
their  use  later  in  the  day;  that  Senator 
Kempthorne  then  be  recognized  to  read 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  unanimous  consent 
agreement;  that  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  reading  of  the  Farewell  Address, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  12  noon,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  22,  1993  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  If  there  is  no  further 
business  to  come  before  the  Senate 
today,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10 
a.m.,  Monday,  February  22,  1993. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:50  p.m.,  recessed  until  Monday, 
February,  22,  1993,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Elxecutive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  18,  1993: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

MADELEINE  KUNCN.  OF  VERMONT.  TO  BE  DEPUTY  SEC- 
RETARY OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATION  WAS  APPROVED  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  COX.  Recently,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents— a  medical  doctor — provided  me  with  the 
following  analysis  of  the  Canadian  health  care 
system.  The  failures  in  that  system  are  de- 
tailed for  the  Record. 

Why  THE  Canadian  Medical  System  Doesn't 
Work 

In  these  days  when  just  about  everyone  has 
a  "solution"  to  the  real  or  imagined  medical 
care  crisis,  it  is  popular  among  some  politi- 
cians and  some  self-proclaimed  medical 
"thinkers"  to  espouse  a  system  in  the 
United  States  similar  to  the  one  that's  been 
in  place  in  Canada  for  over  25  years. 

These  people  fall  into  two  categories — 
those  who  are  grossly  uninformed,  or  those 
who  know  the  truth,  but  suppress  it  in  order 
to  push  their  own  agendas.  It  is  important  to 
realize  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
world  who  absolutely  know  what's  good  for 
the  rest  of  us.  and  who  do  not  let  facts  get  in 
their  way.  These  people  are  often  loud,  force- 
ful, and  argumentative  in  presenting  their 
point  of  view.  There  is  nothing  so  scary  in 
this  world  as  a  social  zealot,  determined  to 
show  the  rest  of  us  the  true  way  to  social, 
economic,  or  health  care  salvation.  To  com- 
bat their  Ignorance,  we  must  have  the  facts. 
some  demographics 

Let's  look  closely  at  Canada  and  its  health 
care  system.  First,  in  case  you've  forgotten, 
or  never  paid  attention  during  geography 
class,  you  must  know  that  Canada  is  slightly 
larger  in  size  than  the  United  States,  al- 
though its  population  of  about  25  million  is 
only  one-tenth  of  ours.  Of  course,  much  of 
Canada  lies  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  is 
inhabited  by  a  few  Eskimos,  but  mainly  by 
moose  and  other  wildlife. 

The  first  fact  that  jumps  out  of  the  lit- 
erature is  that  in  all  this  vast  land,  there  are 
only  13  MRI  units.  Even  eliminating  the 
northern  regions,  that's  quite  a  few  units 
spread  out  over  quite  a  bit  of  land.  By  com- 
parison, in  the  United  States,  there  are  1.300. 
A  little  simple  arithmetic  indicates  that  for 
one-tenth  the  people.  Canada  has  one  one- 
hundredth  of  the  MRI  units.  This  means  it 
has  one  tenth  as  many  MRIs  per  person  as  we 
do.  If  MRIs  are  an  indication  of  other  medi- 
cal equipment,  and  they  are.  the  conclusion 
is  obvious— in  Canada,  state  of  the  art  diag- 
nostic equipment  is  in  short  supply. 

The  reason  for  this  relates  to  the  political 
football  type  of  funding  of  the  Canadian 
Health  system.  This  year's  budget  is  based 
on  last  year's  expenditures,  with  a  small  in- 
crease for  inflation  and  cost  of  living  some- 
times thrown  in.  The  problem  is  that  medi- 
cal technology  increases  at  a  rate  of  12  per- 
cent per  year,  and  there  is  no  allocation  for 
that.  Worse  yet.  the  government's  solution 
to  many  fiscal  problems  is  often  to  simply 
cut  expenditures  and  reduce  fees.  You  can 
see  how  much  this  leaves  for  all  the  new.  ex- 
pensive technology. 


The  good  things  about  the  Canadian  sys- 
tem are  that  it  is  free  to  all  Canadians  who 
register  for  the  program,  and  the  citizenry 
seem  to  like  it.  with  certain  exceptions  we 
will  discuss  below.  But  the  Canadians  do 
have  access  to  care.  At  least,  they  get  in  the 
door. 

The  program  is  advertised  as  a  single 
payor  system,  but  in  reality  there  is  a  sys- 
tem for  each  of  the  ten  provinces,  although 
they  are  all  very  similar.  The  good  part  for 
the  doctors  is  that  they  have  only  one  bill  to 
submit  to  one  payor.  The  bad  part  is  that 
when  you  have  only  one  boss,  you  are  really 
dependent  on  him.  According  to  our  sources, 
a  family  practitioner  who's  willing  to  grind 
out  a  high  volume  practice  mill,  running  pa- 
tients through  as  fast  as  possiblie,  can  earn  a 
reasonable  living. 

What  most  of  the  Canadians  don't  realize 
is  that  they  are  paying  dearly  for  their 
health  care  system,  with  a  much  higher  tax 
rate  than  we  have  here.  Their  maximum  is 
about  60  percent,  compared  to  about  40  per- 
cent in  this  country.  Put  another  way.  an 
American  works  each  year  until  May  10th  to 
pay  his  taxes.  The  rest  of  the  year  he  works 
for  himself.  A  Canadian  works  until  July 
14 — two  months  longer,  and  more  than  half 
the  year— to  satisfy  his  annual  tax  burden. 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  LIKE  A  GOOD  MYTH 

There  are  certain  myths  about  the  Cana- 
dian system  that  are  commonly  used  to  show 
how  superior  it  is.  One  is  that  it  costs  less. 
Accordingly  to  our  sources,  that  depends  on 
how  you  do  your  bookkeeping.  American  fig- 
ures on  health  care  spending  include  long 
term  nursing  home  care.  The  Canadian  fig- 
ures do  not,  because  that  kind  of  care  is  out- 
side the  medical  system.  It  is  covered,  in- 
stead, by  the  general  welfare  expenditures, 
and  how  much  it  really  costs  is  unknown. 
Some  people,  who  are  no  doubt  cynics,  think 
that  if  the  same  bookkeeping  system  were 
used  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  the  costs 
would  come  out  about  the  same. 

The  second  myth  is  that  Canadians  live 
longer,  and  therefore  their  system  must  be 
better.  As  we  all  remember  from  school,  this 
is  the  old  "A  is  true  and  B  is  true" — but  are 
they  related  as  to  cause  and  effect?  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  Canadian  system  blithely  as- 
sume that  they  are.  because  that's  what  they 
want  to  believe.  Or  want  us  to  believe. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Canadians  are  a  little 
younger  than  we  are.  They  have  less  people, 
proportionately,  over  65  years  of  age.  and 
anyone  who  has  studied  mortality  statistics 
knows  that  death  rates  begin  to  escalate  rap- 
idly with  old  age.  Hell,  old  people  are  likely 
to  die — they  knew  that  a  thousand  years  ago. 
without  benefit  of  statistics. 

Another  facet  is  that  the  Canadian  popu- 
lation, with  the  exception  of  the  Indians  and 
the  Eskimos,  is  much  more  homogeneous 
than  ours.  In  fact,  every  time  you  hear  about 
the  wonderful  mortality  statistics  in  some 
other  country — Canada.  Germany.  Sweden- 
compare  that  country's  population  mix  with 
ours. 

In  America,  we're  almost  like  a  third  world 
country,  with  the  huge  influx  of  Central 
Americans,  Asiatics,  and  Europeans.  (It's 
probably  safe  to  assume  that  we  don't  get 
the  richest,  healthiest  Europeans,  Vietnam- 


ese, and  Mexicans  emigrating  to  our  shores.) 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  racial  bias.  It's  just 
a  geo-political-medical  fact.  Diseases 
thought  to  be  dead  in  this  country,  like  tu- 
berculosis, are  having  a  renaissance. 

Consider  also  our  murder  rates,  which  are 
astounding,  and  their  effect  on  overall  mor- 
tality. Every  18  year  old  gunned  down  in 
gang  warfare  has  a  negative  influence  on  life 
expectancy  statistics. 

One  other  thing.  The  benefits  of  the  Cana- 
dian system  seem  to  have  escaped  their  na- 
tive Indian  and  Eskimo  populations— the 
mortality  rates  of  those  unfortunates  are 
equal  to  those  of  third  world  countries. 

CONTROLLING  COSTS 

Since  the  health  care  budget  is  decided  by 
the  legislature,  it  follows  that  it  is  subject 
to  yearly,  politically  motivated  battles  over 
how  much  to  spend,  and  for  what.  Canada's 
recession  has  been  at  least  as  severe  as  oui%. 
and  faced  with  a  lack  of  money,  it  is  all  too 
popular  to  blame  the  doctors,  or  to  claim 
that  there  is  too  much  waste  in  the  system, 
and  therefore  to  cut  the  budget  for  it.  (Does 
this  sound  like  President-elect  Clinton, 
claiming  there  is  waste  in  the  system,  and  if 
we  could  just  wiring  it  out.  we'd  solve  the 
health  care  crisis?) 

In  1987.  The  Ontario  Liberal  Party  got 
elected  to  power  by  acknowledging  that  4.400 
new  hospital  beds  were  needed,  and  by  pledg- 
ing $850  million  for  the  project.  In  1989.  the 
program  was  quietly  cancelled,  with  only  80 
new  beds  having  been  put  into  service. 

Another  method  the  Canadian  provinces 
use  to  control  costs  is  to  put  a  cap  on  doc- 
tors' incomes.  This  is  a  cap  on  gross  receipts, 
not  on  net  income.  The  only  solution  for  the 
hapless  Canadian  doctor  has  been  to  simply 
close  his  office  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
It's  that  or  work  for  nothing.  (Yes.  this  does 
sound  like  the  global  budgets  and  expendi- 
ture caps  that  some  people  propose  for  the 
United  States.) 

The  Canadian  government's  counter  to  this 
maneuver  is  to  make  it  a  monthly  cap. 
That's  typical  politician  thinking— a  non- 
solution.  So  the  doctors  simply  close  for  a 
few  days  every  month,  or  regulate  their 
practices  by  seeing  less  patients  on  a  daily 
basis. 

And  who  suffers  for  this?  The  patients?,  of 
course.  They  get  to  wait  days  and  weeks  for 
their  appointments.  We  are  reliably  in- 
formed that  for  cataract  surgery  in  one  prov- 
ince, there  is  a  six-month  wait  just  to  see 
the  doctor,  followed  by  a  two  to  three  year 
wait  for  the  surgery.  "The  docs  almost  never 
schedule  the  second  eye.  because  the  pa- 
tients don't  live  long  enough.  (Does  this 
sound  as  terribly  cruel  to  you  reaiders  as  it 
does  to  this  writer?) 

THE  CANADWN  SAFETY  VALVE 

These  unconscionable  delays  occur  in  other 
types  of  surgery,  too,  like  hernias  and  coro- 
nary bypasses.  Hernias  are  not  so  urgent,  of 
course,  but  one  solution  the  Canadians  have 
used  is  to  contract  with  U.S.  facilities  to  do 
the  work.  The  University  of  Washington,  in 
Seattle,  as  a  result  of  such  a  deal,  has  re- 
paired an  awful  lot  of  hernias.  But  then,  the 
Canadian  citizens  had  to  travel  100  miles  or 
more    for   a    simple,    basic    operation    that 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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sbould  have  been  readily  available  to  them 
at  home. 

Coronary  bypasses,  of  course,  are  often  ur- 
gently needed.  When  the  backlog  got  too 
long  a  few  years  ago.  and  patients  died  while 
waiting  for  surgery,  a  private  citizens'  group 
in  Ontario  contracted  out  the  surgery  to 
nearby  Detroit  area  facilities.  A  waiting  pe- 
riod of  three  to  six  months,  just  for  the 
angiography,  and  another  six  to  nine  months 
for  the  surgery,  is  not  uncommon  for  people 
who  need  coronary  bypass.  All  the  patient 
has  to  do  is  stay  alive  until  he  gets  his  turn 
to  be  treated. 

Since  there  is  no  private  practice  outside 
the  system  permitted  in  Canada,  one  has  to 
wonder,  what  do  the  rich  do  when  they  need 
care?  To  no  one's  surprise,  they  head  south 
to  the  United  States.  The  rich  always  find  a 
way  to  get  what  they  want  or  need.  But 
Imagine  if  the  U.S.  had  a  system  like  the  Ca- 
nadian one.  Where  then  would  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  patients  urgently  in  need  of  coro- 
nary bypass,  or  radiation  treatment  of  their 
cancers,  go? 

In  other  words,  we  are  a  safety  valve  for 
the  inefficient  Canadian  system.  But  if  we 
were  the  same  as  them,  there  would  be  no 
place  to  which  desperate  patients  or  doctors 
could  nee.  Except  maybe  to  Tijuana.  Now 
there's  a  chilling  thought. 

MORE  CHILLING  THOUGHTS 

Here  are  a  few  more  to  curdle  your  blood. 
In  Quebec,  city  docs  get  80  percent  for  the 
same  service  for  which  rural  docs  get  115  per- 
cent. Well,  that's  not  too  bad.  At  least  the 
doctor  has  a  choice. 

But  in  British  Columbia,  a  physician  must 
practice  his  specialty  in  a  location  specified 
by  the  Minister  of  Health,  in  order  to  be  paid 
by  the  plan.  Since  there  is  no  other  way  of 
getting  paid,  that  takes  care  of  the  free 
choice  option. 

In  1969  in  Ontario,  all  hospital  staffs  were 
frozen  for  two  years,  while  the  government 
assessed  the  fiscal  impact  of  letting  more 
physicians  hold  privileges.  (And  good  luck  to 
you.  new  doctor,  with  no  place  to  practice.) 

A  survey  in  Ontario  that  same  year  indi- 
cated that  only  two  percent  of  Canadian  phy- 
sicians were  satisfied  with  their  relationship 
with  the  government.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  many  Canadian  doctors  have  migrated 
south  to  the  United  States.  We  personally 
don't  know  of  any  U.S.  docs  who  have  mi- 
grated to  Canada.  Apparently,  in  health 
care,  the  geese  only  fly  one  way. 

In  1989.  the  Princess  Margaret  hospital, 
short  on  technical  staff,  simply  closed  Its  fa- 
cilities for  four  months  to  new  patients  in 
need  of  radiation  oncology.  How  many  pa- 
tients did  poorly  from  the  lack  of  necessary 
care  is  not  known,  but  eventually  the  gov- 
ernment found  the  money  to  pay  the  tech- 
nical help  a  decent  wage. 

Canadian  fee  scales  are  set  unilaterally  by 
the  provinces,  although  with  a  token  input 
from  physicians,  and  are  about  at  Medicaid 
levels.  And  remember,  after  the  low  fees  and 
the  income  caps,  the  doctor  still  has  to  deal 
with  the  60  percent  tax  rate. 

And  here's  the  worst  of  all— When  one 
large  Ottawa  chronic  care  hospital  found  on 
analysis  that  CPR  was  not  cost-effective,  it 
adopted  a  uniform  no  resuscitation  policy  for 
all  patients. 

CANADIAN  PRIORITIES 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  the  Canadian 
system  offers  bare  bones,  "yes  you  can  see 
the  doctor  anytime,  but  you  may  not  get  the 
treatment  you  need"  care.  On  deeper  analy- 
sis, even  this  superficial  impression  does  not 
sustain.  In  Canada,  it's  obvious,  the  dollar 
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comes  first,  the  patient  second,  and  the  doc- 
tor last. 

We  are  tempted  to  call  it  "Gestapo  medi- 
cine." The  only  surprise  is  that  there  are  not 
guards  armed  with  AK-47s  posed  in  every 
doctor's  office.  The  system  tells  the  doctor 
where  to  practice,  limits  his  ability  to  take 
care  of  the  patients,  and  then  grossly 
underpays  him. 

From  time  to  time  in  Canada,  there  have 
been  doctor  work  slowdowns  and  stoppages. 
The  first  of  these  occurred  in  1962,  when  a 
Socialist  government  in  Saskatchewan 
promised  universal  health  care.  Many  doc- 
tors left  the  province  then,  and  the  doctors 
essentially  won  the  battle,  being  allowed  to 
balance  bill  above  what  the  government  plan 
paid. 

But  a  process  was  set  in  motion  where  the 
doctors  were  propagandized  as  being  opposed 
to  the  public  interest,  instead  of  being  the 
defenders  of  a  high  level  of  medical  care.  In 
retrospect,  of  course,  the  doctors  were  so 
right.  This  process  still  prevails  today,  with 
politicians  getting  themselves  elected  by  at- 
tacking doctors,  and  with  individual  doctors 
even  slandered  on  the  floor  of  the  legisla- 
tures. 

Another  strike  occurred  in  1966,  and  the 
government's  response  to  that  one  was  to 
jail  non-compliant  physicians.  The  doctors 
capitulated.  (It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
extreme  action  could  ever  occur  here,  with 
all  the  writs,  motions,  and  injunctions  that 
are  available  to  individuals  in  our  courts.) 

And  just  last  summer,  British  Columbia 
ran  out  of  money  and  stopped  paying  the 
doctors.  The  response  to  that  was  a  rotating 
series  of  "study  sessions,"  which  most  doc- 
tors attended,  leaving  medical  care  available 
to  the  public  only  in  hospital  emergency 
rooms.  This  maneuver  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. Very  interesting.  We'll  discuss  in 
some  future  issue  the  logistics  of  a  strike,  if 
we  ever  need  to  resort  to  one. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE 

The  ultimate  problem,  of  course,  is  that 
the  Canadian  system  is  like  the  British  sys- 
tem. Both  are  run  by  politicians,  whose 
agenda  is  never  the  health  of  the  patients. 
With  all  the  delays  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment that  occur,  it  Is  obvious  that  these 
governments  do  not  really  care  anything 
about  the  quality  of  life  or  survival  of  there 
voters. 

It's  "give  them  something  that  looks 
good."  and  keep  the  expenses  down.  If  a  few 
patients  die  along  the  way  who  maybe 
shouldn't  have,  that  just  saves  more  money. 
Whatever  sugar-coated  name  they  give  it. 
it's  rationing. 

And  in  the  absence  of  money  for  research 
and  new  equipment,  it  in  inevitable  that 
Canada  will  fall  father  and  father  behind  the 
United  States  in  medical  care.  It  is  also  obvi- 
ous that  if  a  similar  system  was  adopted  in 
this  country  or  even  a  system  that  incor- 
porated many  of  the  Canadian  features,  the 
ultimate  result  would  be  to  set  medical  prac- 
tice back  about  SO  years. 

Governments  are  cumbersome  and  slow  to 
react  to  changing  circumstances.  It's  like 
pulling  a  sled  along  the  ground  on  runners, 
instead  of  using  wheels.  A  parallel  to  this 
would  be  the  recently  deceased  Soviet  Union. 
All  economic  decisions  were  centralized  and 
state  made,  allegedly  by  the  best  brains 
available,  and  for  the  good  of  all  of  society. 
But  in  practice,  it  took  too  long  to  get  any- 
thing done,  and  the  Soviets  fell  farther  and 
farther  behind  the  free  world  in  technology 
and  economic  progress,  until  the  system  col- 
lapsed. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  Americans  would  ever 
buy  the  concept  of  a  Canadian  system  of 
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medicine,  but  It  could  occur  if  they  were  suf- 
ficiently deceived,  and  if  there  was  no 
counter  intelligence  to  all  the  propaganda 
being  put  out.  It's  up  to  all  of  us  to  make 
sure  that  this  does  not  happen. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  ANT- 
ARCTIC ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  RICK  BOUCHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  implement  the  Protocol  on 
Environmental  Protection  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.  The  protocol  was  signed  by  the  United 
States  in  (Dctober  1991  and  was  submitted 
last  year  to  the  Senate,  where  it  is  awaiting 
ratification.  The  State  Department  has  deter- 
mined that  the  protocol  is  not  self-executing 
and,  therefore,  requires  legislation  to  ensure 
that  all  provisions  of  the  protocol  are  applied 
to  U.S.  activities  in  Antarctica. 

The  protocol  establishes  specific  principles 
and  rules  for  protection  of  the  Antarctic  envi- 
ronment from  the  effects  of  human  activities.  It 
deals  with  protection  of  fauna  and  flora,  im- 
poses strict  limitations  on  discharge  of  pollut- 
ants, and  requires  environmental  impact  as- 
sessment of  planned  governmental  and  non- 
governmental activities.  The  protocol  also  pro- 
hibits all  activities  relating  to  Antarctic  mineral 
resources,  except  for  scientific  research,  and 
provides  that  this  prohibition  cannot  be 
amended  by  less  than  unanimous  agreement 
for  at  least  50  years. 

A  particularly  important  aspect  of  the  proto- 
col is  its  reinforcement  of  the  status  of  Antarc- 
tica as  a  natural  reserve  devoted  to  peace  and 
science.  This  is  entirely  appropriate  because 
Antarctica  is  a  unique  scientific  laboratory  of 
enormous  value  to  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

The  upper  atmosphere  over  the  pole  is  a 
screen  for  viewing  the  results  of  interactions  of 
solar  plasmas  and  the  Earth's  magnetic  field, 
and  for  detecting  evidence  of  space  physics 
processes.  The  extremely  stable,  clean,  and 
dry  atmosphere  enables  astronomers  and  as- 
trophysicists to  probe  the  universe  with  un- 
precedented precision  from  a  ground-based 
site. 

It  is  an  Ideal  biological  laboratory  for  study- 
ing such  effects  as  adaptation  of  organisms 
under  extremes  of  light,  temperature,  and 
moisture,  where,  for  example,  a  fish  has  de- 
veloped natural  antifreeze. 

Antarctica's  extreme  climate,  which  can  in- 
duce social,  psychological,  and  physiological 
stresses,  provides  an  appropriate  location  to 
study  human  health  and  performance.  NASA 
will  use  this  natural  lab  form,  Antarctica  is  also 
a  major  part  of  the  glot>al  heat  engine  that  de- 
termines world  climate.  The  vast  Antarctic  ice 
sheet  interacts  with  oceanic  and  atmospheric 
circulation  to  modulate  global  climate.  Accord- 
ingly, the  behavior  of  the  ocean/atmosphere 
system  in  Antarctica  is  expected  to  provide  an 
early  warning  of  climate  change. 

The  2-mile  thick  ice  sheet  covering  the  pole 
is  a  repository  of  the  past  climate  record  of 
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great  benefit  to  climatologists  and  other  sci- 
entists. 

Many  naturally  occurring  global  events  are 
greatly  magnified  in  the  Antarctic  environment, 
with  the  result  that  changes  such  as  ozone 
layer  depletion  and  dimate  change  are  de- 
tected there  first. 

In  sum,  Antarctica  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
valuable  scientific  research  platforms,  and  it  Is 
essential  to  ensure  its  continued  availability  for 
a  broad  range  of  research. 

The  value  and  importance  of  Antarctic  re- 
search are  well  understood.  Unfortunately,  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  which  main- 
tain permanent  Antarctic  research  facilities 
have  been  less  careful  about  their  environ- 
mental protection  practices  than  can  be  either 
justified  or  accepted.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
recognized  that  research  activity  itself  will 
cause  some  environmental  disturbance  in  this 
pristine  region,  where  traces  of  human  activity 
are  preserved  virtually  forever.  The  goal  must 
be  to  weigh  the  environmental  effects  against 
the  value  of  the  science  and  develop  workable 
approaches  to  minimize  adverse  effects. 

I  believe  this  overall  goal  will  be  achieved 
by  the  comprehensive  provisions  of  the  envi- 
ronmental protocol  and  its  five  annexes. 
Therefore.  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  en- 
sure that  the  protocol  is  fully  implemented  with 
regard  to  all  a  activities  sponsored  under  the 
U.S.  Antarctic  Program,  administered  by  the 
National  Scierx:e  Foundation,  and  with  regard 
to  all  other  activities  of  U.S.  citizens  while  in 
Antarctica.  The  legislation  amends  the  Ant- 
arctic Conservation  Act— Public  Law  95-541  — 
and  replaces  the  Antarctic  Protection  Act  of 
1990— Public  Law  101-594— with  restrictions 
on  minerals  activities  which  conform  to  the 
protocol. 

The  resp>onslbilities  of  Federal  agencies 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  consistent 
with  their  past  roles  and  areas  of  expertise 
and  with  their  responsibilities  under  the  Ant- 
arctic Conservation  Act.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  is  responsible  for  issuing  imple- 
menting regulations  for  protection  of  fauna  and 
flora,  for  control  of  discharge  of  pollutants,  and 
for  entry  into  specially  protected  areas.  The 
Department  of  State  is  charged  with  imple- 
menting the  emergency  response  provisions  of 
the  Protocol  with  respect  to  nongovernmental 
activities  in  Antarctica.  The  Department  of 
State,  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  is  responsible  for  issuing 
regulations  for  implementing  the  environmental 
impact  assessment  provisions  of  the  protocol 
with  respect  to  nongovernmental  activities  in 
Antarctica.  A  more  complete  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  follows  this  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Antarctic  Environmental 
Protection  Act  of  1992  represents  a  com- 
prehensive implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  environmental  protocol  and  its  five  an- 
nexes. It  will  allow  for  the  continuation  of  a 
vigorous  U.S.  research  program  in  Antarctica, 
while  ensuring  that  the  pristine  environment  of 
the  continent  is  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

Summary  of  the  Antarctic  Environmental 
Protection  Act  of  1993 
The  Antarctic  Environmental  Protection 
Act  of  1993  amends  the  Antarctic  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1978  (ACA),  Public  Law  95-541,  to 
bring  the  provisions  of  that  Act  into  con- 
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formity  with  the  Protocol  on  Environmental 
Protection  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty  and  an- 
nexes. 

The  bill  amends  the  ACA  to  require  envi- 
ronmental impact  assessments  of  U.S.  gov- 
ernment activities  and  to  establish  a  more 
comprehensive  statutory  scheme  for  the  con- 
servation of  Antarctic  fauna  and  flora  as  set 
forth  in  the  Protocol.  Existing  authority  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion (NSF)  to  promulgate  regulations  to  con- 
trol waste  disposal  in  Antarctica  and  to  pro- 
tect and  manage  designated  areas  with  great 
environmental  sensitivity  or  scientific  value 
is  also  revised  consistent  with  the  Protocol. 
In  addition,  the  bill  expressly  extends  the 
NSF  Director's  current  general  authority  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  carry  out  any  pro- 
vision of  the  ACA,  to  cover  any  provision  of 
the  Protocol.  This  provision  ensures  that 
regulatory  |X)wer  will  exist  to  address  any 
environmental  issues  under  the  Protocol 
that  may  arise. 

Tl\(e  bill  implements  Article  7  of  the  Proto- 
col, which  states:  "Any  activity  relating  to 
mineral  resources,  other  than  scientific  re- 
search, shall  be  prohibited."  The  bill  repeals 
the  Antarctic  Protection  Act  of  1990,  which 
was  intended  as  an  interim  measure  pending 
entry  into  force  of  an  international  agree- 
ment providing  an  Indefinite  ban  on  Ant- 
arctic mineral  resource  activities.  Article  7, 
which  has  no  termination  date  and  is  not 
reviewable  for  fifty  years  following  entry 
into  force  of  the  Protocol,  constitutes  such 
as  indefinite  bain. 

Antarctic  mineral  resource  activities  are 
prohibited  by  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  prohibition 
covers  prospecting,  exploration  and  develop- 
ment activities,  as  well  as  collecting,  remov- 
ing or  transporting  such  resources.  Activi- 
ties exempted  from  the  prohibition  are  those 
directly  related  to  scientific  research,  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenance  of  fa- 
cilities, and  provision  of  mineral  resource 
specimens  for  museums  and  similar  institu- 
tions. 

Among  other  provisions,  the  bill  provides 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  Implement  the  environmental  im- 
pact assessment  provisions  of  the  Protocol 
with  respect  to  non-governmental  activities, 
including  tourism,  in  Antarctica,  and  in  con- 
junction with  NSF  and  the  Coast  Guard,  to 
require  private  persons  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Protocol  related  to  emer- 
gency response  action.  These  tasks  can  be 
carried  out  by  the  Department  as  part  of  its 
current  responsibilities  for  gathering  and 
circulating  information  about  non-govern- 
mental activities  in  Antarctica.  Provisions 
of  the  Protocol  dealing  with  emergency  re- 
sponse requirements  for  the  U.S.  Antarctic 
Program  are  not  addressed  since  these  provi- 
sions can  be  implemented  through  existing 
legrislative,  executive  and  regulatory  author- 
ity already  applicable  to  Antarctica. 

Finally,  the  bill  strengthens  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  under  the  ACA  to  increase 
the  deterrent  effect  of  the  legislation. 


CLINTON  MAKES  TASK  HARDER 
WITH  RHETORIC  OF  CLASS  WAR 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1993 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
commends  to  his  colleagues  the  following  edi- 
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tonal  from  the  February  17,  1993,  edition  of 
the  Omaha  WorkJ-Herald. 

[From  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Feb.  17, 
1993] 

Clinton  Makes  Task  Harder  With  Rhetoric 
OF  Class  War 

President  Clinton  should  avoid  misleading 
statements  and  fiawed  history  as  he  tries  to 
earn  support  for  his  program  of  economic 
sacrifice. 

Clinton,  during  his  televised  talk  Monday 
evening,  made  this  statement:  "Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  new  taxes  I'll  propose— 70  per- 
cent^-will  be  paid  by  those  who  make  more 
than  $100,000  a  year.  And  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  decade,  we're  all  in  this  to- 
gether." 

That  statement  included  two  assertions 
that  are  misleading.  Moreover,  when  Clinton 
targeted  the  over  $100,000  bracket,  it  con- 
stituted a  major  departure  from  a  promise  he 
made  during  the  campaigrn.  He  said  then  that 
he  would  raise  taxes  only  on  incomes  above 
$200,000.  (Or  course,  he  also  said  he  would  re- 
duce taxes  on  the  middle  class,  and  now  he 
says  everyone  with  an  income  above  $30,000 
will  pay  more.) 

Clinton  made  an  appalling  mistake  when 
he  referred  to  70  percent  of  the  new  taxes. 
Those  words  have  one  meaning  only— that  70 
percent  of  the  additional  burden  would  be 
shouldered  by  taxpayers  earning  more  than 
$100,000.  Then  the  White  House  issued  a  clari- 
fication. Clinton,  an  administration  official 
said,  meant  that  seven  of  every  10  of  his  new 
taxes  would  affect  taxpayer  who  make  more 
than  $100,000. 

One  can  only  hope  he  knows  the  dif- 
ference—and that  he  isn't  one  of  those 
Democrats  who  can't  seem  to  understand 
that  the  top  1  percent  of  the  earners  (those 
who  make  more  than  $200,000)  don't  make 
enough  money  to  wipe  out  the  deficit  even  if 
everything  they  earned  were  taxed. 

Clinton's  other  misleading  assertion  came 
when  he  suggested  that  Americans  of  the 
1980s  weren't  "all  in  this  together."  The 
statement  sounded  like  something  straight 
from  the  text  of  historical  revisionists  who 
claimed  that  President  Ronald  Reagan 
soaked  the  poor  and  the  middle  class  in  order 
to  benefit  the  wealthy. 

The  revisionists  are  wrong.  Everybody's  in- 
come-tax rates  were  cut  in  the  1980s,  not  just 
those  of  the  wealthy.  Moreover,  the  percent- 
age of  total  revenues  that  came  from  the 
highest-earning  taxpayers  increased  dra- 
matically. The  reason:  Majiy  of  them  lost  de- 
ductions and  exemptions  with  which  they 
had  been  able  to  shield  a  portion  of  their  in- 
come from  taxation.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  re- 
moved 6  million  low-income  taxpayers  from 
the  tax  rolls. 

What  made  so  many  low-  and  middle-in- 
come taxpayers  forget  the  tax  savings  they 
received  in  the  1980s?  Why  have  so  many 
politicians  continued  to  stir  up  resentment 
against  taxpayers  in  the  upper  brackets? 

The  reason  may  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  income-tax  policies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Congress  in  the  1970s  had  ap- 
proved generous  increases  in  Social  Security 
benefits.  But  no  provision  was  made  to  pay 
for  the  new  benefits,  which  went  mostly  to 
low-  and  middle-income  taxpayers.  By  1983, 
it  was  apparent  that  Social  Security  was  on 
a  path  to  bankruptcy. 

Congress  and  the  White  House  raised  the 
payroll  taxes,  saving  the  program.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  higher  Social  Security  taxes  off- 
set savings  from  the  Reagan  tax  cuts.  Demo- 
cratic  politicians   have   been   demagoguing 
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the  Issue  ever  since — even  though  their  party 
helped  approve  the  tax  cuts  and  the  Social 
Security  funding  bill,  and  even  though  the 
higher  Social  Security  .withholding  rates 
would  have  been  necessary  even  if  Jimmy 
Carter  and  Fritz  Mondale  had  controlled  the 
White  House  through  the  1980s. 

It's  sad  that  Clinton  would  use  such  rhet- 
oric, whether  or  not  he  beliaves  it.  The  presi- 
dent needs  a  broadly  shared  spirit  of  sac- 
rifice by  people  of  all  income  levels  to  help 
him  cut  the  deficit.  We  hope  he  succeeds.  But 
his  use  of  the  rhetoric  of  class  warfare  is 
hardly  the  way  to  build  a  broad  base  of  sup- 
port. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY  NURSES 
HELP  COMMUNITY  RECOVER 
FROM  DEVASTATING  STORM 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1993 
Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
1 1  of  last  year,  pans  ot  my  district,  as  well  as 
the  rest  ol  the  Jersey  shore  and  much  of  the 
east  coast,  were  devastated  by  a  fierce  coast- 
al storm,  known  as  a  Nor'easter.  Many  of  the 
residents  of  the  area  have  seen  their  lives  al- 
tered permanently  by  this  disaster,  and  the  re- 
gion as  a  whole  will  be  recovering  for  some 
time  to  come.  For  public  officials  and  other 
community  leaders,  the  task  of  bnnging  about 
a  recovery  is  ongoing.  But  nothing  can  de- 
scribe the  fear  and  terror  that  faced  residents 
of  our  area  on  that  terrible  day  when  the  storm 
hit.  And  there  is  no  sufficient  way  to  praise  the 
wonderful  people  on  the  frontlines  who  helped 
the  people  get  through  that  ternble  day. 

Beginning  at  dawn  on  the  day  of  the  storm, 
some  46  community  health  nurses  from 
MCOSS  Nursing  Sen/ices  of  Red  Bank,  NJ, 
were  part  of  a  communitywide  effort  to  provide 
relief  services.  They  joined  Monmouth  County 
Red  Cross  nurses  and  other  Red  Cross  per- 
sonnel, local  police,  emergency  management 
officials,  first-aid  squads,  fire  departments, 
clergy,  and  volunteers  to  bring  aid  to  those 
forced  to  flee  their  homes  when  the  flood  wa- 
ters hit.  This  on-the-spot  disaster  assistance 
continued  through  the  night  of  Decemtjer  1 1 
and  into  the  following  2  days.  The  deployment 
of  MCOSS  nurses  was  coordinated  by  Jo  Ann 
Farina  and  Ann  Dimaira,  agency  clinical  nurs- 
ing supervisors  at  MCOSS's  Thompson  Health 
Center  in  Red  Bank,  who  were  on  call  for  72 
straight  hours.  Nurses  who  participated  were 
from  three  MCOSS  health  centers— Bodman 
Health  Center,  Tinton  Falls.  NJ.  and  Harding 
Health  Center,  Manasquan.  NJ,  as  well  as 
Thompson  Health  Center. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  many  of  these 
talented  and  dedicated  health  care  profes- 
sionals were  themselves  flood  victims,  and 
continued  to  work  and  serve  others  while  put- 
ting aside  their  own  personal  anxiety  about  the 
effects  of  the  storm  on  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies. In  addition  to  nursing  assessments,  the 
nurses  provided  wound  care,  monitored  blood 
pressures,  conducted  medication  reviews,  and 
administered  medication  when  it  was  avail- 
able. They  arranged  for  hospitalization  of  the 
more  seriously  ill.  attended  to  the  mentally  ill 
and  offered  comfort  to  devastated  families. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  communities  are  never  fully 
prepared  to  cope  with  a  natural  disaster  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  December  coastal  storm. 
This  storm  certainly  caught  us  off-guard  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  and  we  are  now  working  hard  to 
apply  many  of  the  lessons  learned  the  hard 
way  to  tjetter  prepare  for  future  storms.  But 
the  key  to  the  effective  functioning  of  a  disas- 
ter response  will  always  be  the  efforts  of  the 
people  on  the  frontlines,  acting  effectively  and 
professionally  in  the  most  adverse  conditions 
imaginable.  As  hundreds  of  people  streamed 
into  shelters  on  the  day  of  the  storm,  scared, 
cold,  and  wet,  children  or  senior  citizens  with 
special  health  care  needs,  the  community 
nurses  of  MCOSS  were  there  to  help  the  vic- 
tims survive  this  storm  and  begin  the  process 
of  rebuilding  their  lives.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
it  would  have  t>een  like  without  them.  They  de- 
sen/e  the  full  respect  and  gratitude  of  their 
community. 

A  reception  honoring  these  46  courageous 
nurses  will  be  held  on  Thursday.  February  25. 
in  Red  Bank,  NJ.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  nurses  of  MCOSS  before  the 
Members  of  this  House  and  in  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 


THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  DECEN- 
TRALIZATION ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TOAHCANT,  JR. 
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communities  across  America  depend  on  it  for 
their  livelihood.  When  cuts  are  proposed  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget,  Americans  ex- 
press opposition  to  the  loss  of  jobs.  NASA  is 
America's  baby — the  darling  of  the  media.  I 
believe  that  NASA  was  once  perceived  by 
Americans  as  a  luxury — a  lofty  luxury  America 
could  afford. 

However,  high  deficits,  a  recession,  explo- 
sions of  certain  spacecraft,  and  faulty  con- 
struction of  space  vehicles  and  satellites  has 
transported  NASA  from  the  skies  to  the  Earth. 
Americans  no  longer  t>elieve  that  NASA  is  af- 
fordable or  invincible.  That  is  because  NASA 
business  centers  around  a  few  select  areas. 
NASA  never  decentralized.  We  need  to  broad- 
en NASA's  base  so  that  Americans  will  fight  to 
hold  onto  NASA  as  they  fight  to  hold  onto  the 
Pentagon. 

Times  are  tough  and  the  honeymoon  with 
NASA  is  over.  The  Amencan  people  can  no 
longer  be  wined  and  dined  by  pictures  taken 
in  the  sky.  NASA  needs  to  expand  into  areas 
that  are  distressed.  To  keep  costs  low,  NASA 
should  utilize  abandoned  and  underutilized  fa- 
cilities that  already  exist.  My  legislation  will 
make  NASA  a  priority  of  the  American  people. 

If  you  believe  that  space  programs  are  as 
important  to  the  future  of  this  Nation  as  I  do, 
you  should  cosponsor  this  legislation.  It  will 
ensure  the  survival  of  NASA  programs  and,  at 
the  same  time,  revive  America's  depressed 
communities  arxl  put  some  Americans  back  to 
work. 
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Thursday.  February  18,  1993 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduced 
legislation  today  entitled  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  [NASA]  De- 
centralization Act  of  1993.  My  legislation  re- 
quires the  Administrator  of  NASA,  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  NASA  for  additional  facilities,  to 
select  abandoned  and  underutilized  buildings, 
grounds,  and  facilities  that  can  be  converted 
to  NASA  facilities  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Last  year.  I  had  similar  language  included  in 
the  NASA  authorization  measure.  Publk:  Law 
102-588.  However,  the  language  is  not  as 
strongly  worded  as  in  my  newly  introduced 
legislation.  Last  year's  law  requires  the  Admin- 
istrator to  investigate  the  use  of  abandoned 
and  underutilized  buildings,  grounds,  and  fa- 
cilities in  depressed  communities  that  can  be 
converted  to  NASA  facilities  in  meeting 
NASA's  needs  for  additional  facilities.  My  new 
legislation  takes  that  requirement  a  step  fur- 
ther by  requiring  the  Administrator  to  actually 
select  among  facilities  in  depressed  commu- 
nities when  planning  to  expand  to  additional 
facilities. 

Depressed  communities  are  defined  as  both 
rural  and  urban  communities  that  are  relatively 
depressed,  in  terms  of  age  of  housing,  extent 
of  poverty,  growth  of  per  capita  income,  extent 
of  unemployment,  job  lag,  or  surplus  labor. 
The  Administrator  shall  use  that  criteria  when 
making  a  selection.  This  is  the  criteria,  more 
or  less,  that  is  used  to  determine  eligibility  for 
Federal  enterprise  zones  and  urban  develop- 
ment action  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  fellow  colleagues,  the 
Pentagon  has  such  widespread  support  be- 
cause  it   has   decentralized   and,   therefore. 


THE  CHILD  SAFETY  PROTECTION 
ACT 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1993 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  have  introduced  the  Child  Safety  Pro- 
tection Act.  This  act  requires  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  [CPSC]  to  take 
specific  action  to  make  toys  safe  and  bicycle 
helmets  effective  for  our  children.  The  safety 
provisions  in  this  bill  were  included  in  H.R. 
4706,  the  Child  Safety  Protection  and 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  Im- 
provement Act,  which  passed  the  House  by 
voice  vote  in  the  last  Congress. 

Every  year,  too  many  young  children  choke 
to  death  on  small  toys  and  small  parts  of  toys. 
According  to  the  CPSC.  in  1990  alone.  23 
deaths  and  an  estimated  164.500  injuries 
were  associated  with  toys.  In  many  cases, 
parents  receive  no  effective  warning  that  tells 
them  a  toy  may  end  up  choking  and  killing 
their  child.  Currently: 

There  are  no  nationally  required  warning  la- 
bels to  alert  parents  to  the  choking  hazards  of 
small  toys  and  toys  with  small  parts  that  are 
marketed  to  children  over  3,  but  still  pose  a 
hazard  to  the  younger  children. 

There  are  no  nationally  required  warning  la- 
bels to  warn  parents  of  the  hazards  of  some 
innocent  looking,  but  potentially  dangerous 
toys:  t>alloons,  marbles,  and  games  of  skill 
that  have  small  balls. 

Some  toy  companies  voluntarily  use  labels; 
however,  in  many  cases,  age  warning  labels 
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are  so  blandly  written  that  parents  may  believe 
them  more  related  to  educational  development 
than  safety.  The  Child  Safety  Protection  Act 
rectifies  this  problem  by  requiring  specific 
warning  labels  on  certain  toys  which  pose  a 
hazard  to  young  children. 

In  addition,  children  under  the  age  of  3  rou- 
tinely explore  their  world  by  putting  objects  in 
their  mouths.  Right  now,  it  is  legal  to  market 
balls  that  are  small  enough  to  choke  chikJren 
under  the  age  of  three  to  that  age  group.  The 
Child  Safety  Protection  Act  alleviates  this  haz- 
ard by  requiring  minimum  choke  proof  size  re- 
quirements for  balls  intended  for  children 
under  age  3. 

For  most  kids,  their  bicycle  is  their  most 
prized  possession  and  bicycling  has  long  been 
an  American  family  pastime.  Over  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years,  bicycle  helmets  have  be- 
come as  common  as  bicycles.  Parents  are 
buying  helmets  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren to  protect  against  head  injuries. 

It's  a  good  thing,  too,  because  according  to 
the  CPSC,  each  year  there  are  approximately 
1,200  bicycle-related  deaths.  Head  trauma  is 
responsible  for  70  percent  of  the  deaths.  In 
addition,  each  year,  over  half  a  million  injuries 
related  to  brcycles  are  treated  in  hospital 
emergency  rooms.  Approximately  30  percent 
of  these  injuries  involve  the  face  or  head. 

Cun-ently,  helmets  sold  in  the  United  States 
that  meet  voluntary  standards  conform  to  ei- 
ther the  American  National  Standards  Institute 
or  the  Snell  Memorial  Foundation  bicycle  hel- 
met standards.  The  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing and  Materials  [ASTM]  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  a  third  voluntary  standard. 

This  bill  will  make  sure  that  all  helmets  are 
designed  to  protect  kids  and  their  families 
from  bicycle  related  head  injuries.  Under  this 
bill,  the  CPSC  must  develop  a  new  Federal 
standard  based  on  the  existing  voluntary 
standards,  and  include  requirements  to  protect 
against  the  risk  of  helmets  rolling  off  of  the 
heads  of  riders,  requirements  for  children's 
helmets,  and  any  other  appropriate  require- 
ments. While  the  CPSC  is  working  on  the  new 
standard,  the  bill  requires  all  helmets  made 
after  a  certain  date  to  meet  at  least  one  of  the 
voluntary  standards. 

On  February  24,  1993.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce,  Consumer  Protection  and 
Competitiveness  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
legislation  and  proceed  directly  to  a  markup. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 


RESCISSION  ACT 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  joined  our 
colleagues  Charlie  Stenholm,  Tim  Johnson. 
LF.  Payne,  and  others  in  introducing  the  Ex- 
pedited Consideration  of  Rescission  Act, 
which  passed  the  House  by  a  wide  bipartisan 
margin  in  the  closing  days  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

The  measure  we  introduce  today  would 
amend  the  1974  Budget  Act  to  establish  a 
process  to  expeditiously  consider  Presidential 
rescissions.  After  signing  an  appropriations  bill 
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into  law,  the  President  would  have  3  calendar 
days  to  submit  to  the  House  a  rescission  mes- 
sage containing  all  rescissions  proposed  relat- 
ed to  the  bill  just  signed.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  the  President  is  authorized  to  rescind 
up  to  100  percent  of  unauthorized  appropria- 
tions and  up  to  25  percent  of  authorized  ap- 
propriations. If  a  majority  of  the  House  votes 
to  approve  the  resolution,  it  is  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, where  a  process  begins  similar  to  that  fol- 
lowed by  the  House.  This  year,  a  p>rocess  is 
established  in  the  bill  to  allow  a  separate  vote 
on  any  individual  rescission  contained  in  the 
President's  rescission  package  if  50  Members 
in  the  House  or  1 5  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
quested such  a  vote. 

The  important  point  is  that  we  will  finally 
face  votes  on  rescissions.  The  authors  of  spe- 
cial interest  provisions  tucked  away  in  spend- 
ing bills  will  have  to  defend  their  actions  and 
if  a  project  or  projects  survive  a  vote,  only 
then  would  it  go  forward.  I  firmly  believe  that 
more  times  than  not,  unauthorized  and  waste- 
ful spending  will  not  survive  the  light  of  day 
and  a  vote  by  the  Congress. 

This  measure.  Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues, 
is  a  very  modest  attempt  to  put  in  place  a 
woritable  process  to  handle  Presidential  re- 
scissions. This  might  be  described  as  line-item 
veto  subject  to  a  majority  override  in  Con- 
gress. Frankly,  I  would  support  broader  line- 
item  veto  authority  for  the  President.  But  this 
measure  is  a  good  start  and  it  deserves  the 
support  of  every  member  concerned  about  the 
runaway  national  debt  and  our  children's  fu- 
ture. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  again  cosponsor 
and  support  this  bill. 


PHASE  OUT  EXPORTS  OF  BOMB- 
GRADE  URANIUM  BY  DEVELOP- 
ING SUBSTITUTE  FUELS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  the 
continuing  fight  against  nuclear-weapons  pro- 
liferation, today  I  am  introducing  the  Bomb- 
Grade  Uranium  Export  Substitution  Act. 

Bomb-grade  uranium  was  the  missing  ingre- 
dient in  Saddam  Hussein's  quest  for  a  nuclear 
weapon.  According  to  U.N.  investigators.  Iraq 
could  have  constructed  a  bomb  as  soon  as  it 
produced  sufficient  tximb-grade  uranium. 

In  Iraq,  we  were  lucky.  The  next  Saddam 
may  forego  a  production  capability  and  instead 
try  to  steal  bomb-grade  uranium  or  buy  it  on 
the  black  market.  To  reduce  that  risk.  Presi- 
dent Bush  last  year  signed  into  law  the  Bomb- 
Grade  Uranium  Export  Restriction  Act  as  part 
of  the  comprehensive  energy  bill  Public  Law 
102-486.  This  new  law  requires  the  United 
States  to  phase  out  exports  of  bomb-grade 
uranium. 

Such  bomb-grade  exports  still  go  to  a  hand- 
ful of  foreign  nuclear  research  reactors  that 
depend  on  the  United  States  for  fuel.  If  we 
simply  cut  the  reactors  off  cold-turkey,  how- 
ever, they  may  look  to  altemate  suppliers, 
which  could  actually  worsen  the  proliferation 
situation.  It  would  t>e  preferable  to  develop  al- 
ternate, non-weapons-usable,  uranium  fuel  to 
replace  the  bomb-grade  exports. 
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The  good  news  is  there  already  is  a  pro- 
gram at  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  known 
as  Reduced  Enrichment  for  Research  and 
Test  Reactors  [RERTR],  that  can  develop  al- 
ternate fuel  to  substitute  for  these  bomb-grade 
exports  within  5  years.  The  bad  news  is  that 
funding  for  fuel  development  was  hatted  in 
1990. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  woukj  reau- 
thorize the  RERTR  program  for  5  years,  by 
which  time  all  remaining  tx)mb-grade  exports 
could  be  replaced  by  safer  fuels.  The  total 
cost  would  be  no  more  than  $30  million,  a 
small  price  to  help  keep  nuclear  weapons  out 
of  the  hands  of  terrorists  and  radical  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  post-cold  war  era,  pro- 
liferation looms  as  one  of  the  greatest  threats 
to  United  States  and  global  security.  Develop- 
ing alternatives  to  exports  of  bomb-grade  ura- 
nium is  one  small  piece  of  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  reduce  this  threat.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 


MEXICO  AND  ITS  WALL 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18. 1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago,  on  February  21,  1991,  I  entered  into  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  a  thoughtful  article  ti- 
tled, "Mexico  and  Its  Wall"  on  Mexican-Amer- 
kan  relations  by  the  well-known  expert  on 
Mexkx).  C.  Allen  Ellis.  Mr.  Ellis  eloquently  ex- 
plained some  of  the  political  reasons  why  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement  is 
needed. 

Today.  I  woukJ  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues chapter  two  of  Mr.  Ellis'  thoughts  on 
NAFTA  and  the  challenges  faced  by  Presi- 
dents Salinas  and  Clinton. 

Mexico  and  Its  wall 
(By  C.  Allen  Ellis) 

On  January  9,  1993  President-elect  William 
Clinton  joined  President  Carlos  Salinas  de 
Gortarl  in  Austin.  Texas,  the  only  foreign 
head-of-state  with  whom  he  met  prior  to  be- 
coming the  42nd  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  auspicious  beginning  for  United 
States-Mexico  relations  in  the  new  adminis- 
tration had  been  initiated  by  President  Sali- 
nas to  begin  the  important  process  for  his 
nation  and  administration  of  describing 
Mexico's  views  and  policies.  However,  his 
most  important  objective  was  to  persuade 
the  President-elect  of  the  importance  of  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  earlier  nego- 
tiated and  signed  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA). 

It  is  unlikely  that  President  Salinas 
dwelled  on  the  contribution  of  an  early 
NAFTA  to  his  own  extraordinary  presidency 
and  to  the  ability  of  his  successor  to  con- 
tinue the  political  and  economic  policies 
begun  in  1982  by  his  predecessor,  Migual  de  la 
Madrid,  and  upon  which  he.  in  turn,  has  so 
ably  built.  In  the  historical  context  of  the 
United  States-Mexico  relationship  these 
policies  had  represented  a  fundamental 
change  ftx)m  centuries  of  mutual  distinist 
and  the  vast  cultural  divide  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  Salinas  Presidency  has  been  charac- 
terized   by    the    realistic    reassessment    of 
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Mexico's  often  nationalistic  domestic  and 
International  policies  and  the  courage  to  em- 
bark on  dramatic  changes  in  these,  even 
when  politically  sacrosanct,  to  further  Mexi- 
co's modernization.  Among  the  many  major 
policy  departures  have  been  the  successful 
privatization  of  many  public  sector  enter- 
prises, opening  the  "ejido"  system  of  com- 
munal rural  land  tenure  to  private  owner- 
ship, curbing  the  power  of  corrupt  union  and 
political  leaders,  and  the  redefinition  of 
church-state  relations. 

The  economic  achievements  of  the  Salinas 
Administration  have  been  equally  impres- 
sive. Rigorous  and  sound  policies,  along  with 
stringent  budgetary  austerity,  have  brought 
public  finances  into  surplus  from  deep  defi- 
cits, reduced  annual  inflation  to  a  14  percent 
level  in  1992.  and  permitted  stabilization  of 
the  foreign  exchange  rate.  The  result  has 
been  a  dramatic  increase  in  two-way  trade 
between  our  two  nations  which  reached  ap- 
proximately $75  billion  in  1992,  with  United 
States  exports  to  Mexico  exceeding  $40  bil- 
lion. Furthermore,  reflecting  Increase  con- 
fidence in  Mexico's  economic  performance 
and  in  its  continuation  by  NAFTA,  foreign 
institutional  and  Mexican  investors  have  in- 
creased their  holdings  of  Mexican  short-term 
debt  to  a  level  of  A  least  $10  billion  with 
portfolio  investments  at  least  several  times 
greater. 

In  spite  of  the  remarliable  achievements  to 
date  of  President  Salinas,  he  is  now  con- 
fronted by  a  cruel  dilemma  inherent  in  the 
very  leadership  he  has  provided  to  the 
NAFTA  process.  If  NAFTA  is  successfully 
concluded  in  coming  months  it  will  be  the 
pre-eminent  achievement  of  his  administra- 
tion. However,  if  it  is  not.  his  own  presi- 
dential authority  will  be  eroded.  Of  particu- 
lar importance  is  the  effect  a  long-delayed 
NAFTA  would  have  on  his  own  ability  to  as- 
sure the  continuity  of  the  above  policies  in 
the  selection  of  his  successor  in  Mexico's  sin- 
gle six  year  presidential  term  system. 

The  perception  within  Mexico  is  that  Re- 
publican administrations  have  traditionally 
been  more  knowledgeable  of  Mexico  than 
Democratic,  and  earlier  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  multifaceted  and  complex 
nature  of  United  States  relations  with  Mex- 
ico. It  indeed  would  be  unfortunate  if  this 
perception  Is  confirmed  anew,  by  unneces- 
sary delays  in  addressing  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  Candidate  Clinton  in  his  October 
4  address  at  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity. 

It  appears  that  special  interests  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  NAFTA  are  joining  forces 
with  other  disparate  voices  that  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  transformation  of  Mexico  which 
has  occurred  and  the  continuing  opportunity 
for  both  nations  represented  by  a  respon- 
sibly-led and  modem  Mexico.  Only  by  the 
personal  leadership  in  coming  months  of 
President  William  Clinton  will  these  inward 
looking  views  be  overcome  by  recognition  of 
the  historic  opportunity  represented  by 
NAFTA  for  the  common  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.  Mexico  and  Canada. 
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sort  when  it  comes  to  funding  a  project  or  initi- 
ating a  program.  Such  an  attitude  over  the 
years  not  only  has  contributed  to  the  ever-ex- 
panding Federal  budget  deficit,  it  also  has  cre- 
ated an  unrealistic  reliance  on  the  Federal 
Government  for  matters  which  are  out  of  its 
domain. 

There  is,  however,  some  reason  for  hope. 
This  Member  is  pleased  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  colleagues  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  small  community  organizing  its  resources 
and  tackling  a  project  on  its  own.  Battle  Creek, 
NE,  a  community  of  less  than  1 ,000  people  in 
this  Member's  district,  has  demonstrated  that  it 
is  possible  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  without 
government  funding. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Battle  Creek 
community  has  contributed  money  and  count- 
less volunteer  hours  to  create  a  55-acre  park 
and  artxjretum  to  accommodate  the  various 
needs  of  young  children,  sports  team,  nature 
lovers,  fitness  enthusiasts,  and  senior  citizens. 
The  residents  point  out  with  well-deserved 
pride  that  this  impressive  project  was  accom- 
plished without  a  penny  of  tax  money. 

This  example  also  points  out  the  benefits  of 
enacting  a  tine-item  veto  as  a  weapon  against 
unnecessary  items  which  have  been  placed 
into  a  large  appropriations  bill.  By  removing 
certain  projects  from  the  Federal  Ijudget,  it 
would  not  necessarily  kill  them.  Rather  it 
would  send  the  message  that  some  things  are 
better  left  to  individual  communities.  Such  an 
approach  also  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the 
citizens  a  larger  stake  in  the  project  and  a 
gratifying  sense  of  involvement  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

This  Memtjer  commends  the  citizens  of  Bat- 
tle Creek,  NE,  for  their  initiative  and  hard  wori< 
which  ensured  the  success  of  the  park  project. 
It  should  serve  as  a  model  for  communities 
and  individuals  throughout  the  country. 


THE  POWER  OF  LOCAL 
INVOLVEMENT 


MODIFIED  LINE-ITEM  VETO  BILL 


HON.  DOIG  BEREITTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1993 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  the 
Federal  Government  is  turned  to  as  a  first  re- 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1993 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night, 
President  Clinton  outlined  an  ambitious  plan  to 
confront  our  massive  Federal  debt.  Today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  on  t>ehalf  of  80  of 
my  colleagues  to  provide  him  with  one  of  the 
tools  he  asked  for  to  help  him  in  his  effort  to 
reduce  the  deficit — modified  line-item  veto  au- 
thority. The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  essentially 
the  same  bill  sponsored  by  our  former  col- 
league Tom  Carper  for  the  last  several  Con- 
gresses that  passed  the  House  last  year  with 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  President  to  send 
down  a  rescission  package  within  3  days  of 
signing  an  appropriations  bill.  Congress  woukl 
be  required  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the  pack- 
age under  an  expedited  procedure.  The  re- 
scissions will  take  effect  if  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress approves  the  rescission  package.  If  the 
rescission  bill  is  defeated  in  either  House  the 
funds  for  any  proposed  rescission  would  be 
spent.  Fifty  Members  of  the  House  or  1 5  Sen- 
ators may  request  a  separate  vote  on  an  indi- 
vidual rescission.  The  bill  would  provide  this 
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new  authority  for  a  2-year  test  period  so  that 
we  can  see  how  it  works  in  practice. 

In  the  next  few  months  we  will  face  many 
tough  choices  and  tough  votes.  It  is  important 
that  as  we  make  these  tough  votes  that  we  be 
able  to  assure  our  constituents  that  we  will 
eliminate  wasteful  spending  and  increase  the 
accountability  in  the  spending  of  tax  dollars. 
By  forcing  many  programs  to  stand  or  fall  on 
their  individual  merits,  this  modified  line-item 
veto  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
the  irresponsible  spending  that  the  public  is 
justifiably  fed  up  with. 

This  proposal  preserves  the  power  of  con- 
gressional majorities  to  control  spending  deci- 
sions. The  President  may  single  out  individual 
programs,  but  he  must  convince  a  majority  of 
Congress  to  agree  with  him  before  the  spend- 
ing is  cut.  This  bill  will  not  change  the  balance 
of  powers  between  the  branches,  but  it  will  in- 
crease the  accountability  of  lx)th  branches  in 
the  budget  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  small, 
reasonable  reform  of  the  spending  process. 

Summary  of  Expedited  Rescission 
Legislation 

The  legislation  would  amend  the  Budget 
Control  and  Impoundment  Act  of  1974  to  set 
in  place  the  following  supplemental  proce- 
dure for  rescissions  for  a  two-year  trial  pe- 
riod. 

After  signing  an  appropriations  bill  Into 
law.  the  president  would  have  three  days  to 
submit  to  the  House  a  rescission  message 
that  includes  all  proposed  rescissions  for  the 
Appropriations  bill  just  signed  and  a  draft 
bill  that  would  enact  the  proposed  rescis- 
sions. 

The  president  could  propose  to  rescind  100 
percent  of  unauthorized  programs  and  up  to 
25  percent  of  specifically  authorized  pro- 
grams or  projects. 

The  resolution  would  be  introduced  In  the 
House  at  the  earliest  opportunity  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders.  The  bill  would 
be  referred  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, which  must  report  it  out  without  sub- 
stantive amendment  within  seven  days. 

Within  ten  legislative  days  of  introduction, 
a  vote  shall  be  taken  on  the  rescission  bill. 
The  bill  may  not  be  amended  on  the  floor, 
except  that  50  House  members  can  request  a 
vote  on  a  motion  to  strike  an  individual  re- 
scission from  the  rescission  bill. 

If  approved  by  a  simple  majority  of  the 
House,  the  bill  would  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration  under  the  same  expedited 
procedure.  Fifteen  Senators  may  request  a 
separate  vote  on  an  individual  rescission. 

If  a  simple  majority  in  either  the  House  or 
Senate  defeats  a  rescission  proposal,  the 
funds  for  programs  covered  by  the  proposal 
would  be  released  for  obligation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previously  enacted  appropria- 
tion. 

If  a  rescission  bill  Is  approved  by  the  House 
and  Senate,  it  would  be  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

The  change  to  the  1974  Budget  Act  would 
be  effective  throughout  the  103rd  Congress, 
at  which  time  Congrress  may  elect  to  extend 
It,  revise  It.  or  let  It  expire. 
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THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  INTER- 
STATE WASTE  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  RICK  BOUCHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  February  18.  1993 
Mr.    BOUCHER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the    Local 
Government    Interstate    Waste    Control    Act, 
which  I  am  introducing  today  along  with  1 1  of 
our  colleagues,  offers  a  solution  to  the  conten- 
tious issue  of  the  interstate  transportation  and 
disposal  of  municipal  solid  waste.  I  am  particu- 
lariy  pleased  that  the  gentlemen  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Upton  and  Mr.  Bonior,  are  principal 
cosponsors  of  the  measure. 

Last  year,  approximately  15  million  tons  of 
garbage  was  shipped  out-of-state  for  disposal. 
All  too  often,  this  garbage  has  been  dumped 
in  unwanted  pnvate  landfills  in  rural  commu- 
nities that  were  unable  to  halt  the  importation. 
Many  rural  communities  lack  comprehensive 
zoning  designating  specified  land  uses,  includ- 
ing the  operation  of  private  landfills.  Therefore, 
some  private  landfill  operators  import  urban 
garbage,  notwithstanding  the  op>position  of 
local  residents. 

In  these  circumstances,  local  governments 
have  found  themselves  poweriess  to  halt  gar- 
t>age  importation.  State  law  prohibits  retro- 
active zoning,  and  Federal  law  prohibits  the 
discrimination  by  any  State  against  the  com- 
merce, including  garbage,  of  another  State. 
Accordingly,  as  long  as  the  landfill  operator 
complies  with  basic  environmental  require- 
ments, neither  the  locality  nor  the  State  can 
prevent  garbage  importation  from  out  of  state. 
This  inability  of  localities  to  control  their  own 
destiny  has  spawned  a  powertui  national  effort 
to  give  localities  a  voice  in  deciding  whether  a 
private  landfill  should  be  permitted  to  accept 
out-of-state  garbage.  The  Local  Government 
Interstate  Waste  Control  Act  is  a  response  to 
this  clear  need. 

The  bill  grants  local  governments  the  au- 
thority to  approve  or  disapprove  the  importa- 
tion of  out-of-state  waste  into  private  landfills. 
It  would  insure  that  in  the  future  no  facilities 
import  waste  over  local  opposition.  Nothing  in 
the  legislation  allows  local  governments  to  act 
beyond  the  bounds  of  State  law.  Indeed,  the 
bill  merely  allows  local  govemments  to  decide 
one  issue:  whether  a  waste  disposal  facility, 
otherwise  permissible  under  Slate  law,  should 
be  authorized  to  accept  out-of-state  waste. 

The  legislation  is  not  intended  to  put  an  end 
to  interstate  garbage  movements,  and  it  would 
not  have  that  effect.  A  large  number  of  private 
landfills  receiving  out-of-state  garbage  are  op- 
erated today  with  the  blessing  of  local  govern- 
ments. Companies  such  as  Waste  Manage- 
ment, Inc.,  Browning-Ferris  Industries,  Cham- 
bers Development  Corp.  and  Laidlaw,  Inc.  op- 
erate under  the  principle  that  no  new  landfill 
will  be  sited  without  local  government  ap- 
proval. Under  these  practices,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  locating  and  operating  the  landfill 
are  negotiated  with  the  proper  local  govem- 
ment  authorities.  In  the  typical  case,  localities 
view  these  operations  as  another  business  in- 
vestment providing  economic  opportunities.  In 
sum,  there  will  be  private  landfill  space  avail- 
able for  municipal  gart»age  exports.  This  legis- 
lation would  simply  insure  that  the  landfills  are 
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not  operated  over  the  opposition  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  affected  locality. 

The  legislation  has  been  constructed  in  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  which  has  endorsed  its  passage.  It 
also  enjoys  the  support  of  the  major  compa- 
nies involved  in  the  interstate  transportation  of 
solid  waste.  A  substantially  similar  measure  I 
Introduced  in  the  last  Congress  was  approved 
ovenwhelming  by  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  look  forward  once  again 
to  working  closely  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Swift,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Hazardous  Materials  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  to  enact  legislation 
which  resolves  this  difficult  issue. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1993 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  this  week, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress  concluded  its  first  round  of  hearings 
on  proposals  to  reform  this  institution.  Over 
the  course  of  five  hearings,  the  joint  commit- 
tee has  taken  testimony  from  the  House  and 
Senate  leadership,  former  and  current  Mem- 
bers, and  outside  experts.  So  far,  the  joint 
committee  has  received  constructive  testimony 
and  suggestions  from  nearly  60  Members  of 
Congress,  from  the  leadership  to  Members  of 
the  freshman  class  in  the  House.  We  will  hear 
from  many  more. 

The  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  no  matter 
whether  they  disagree  on  specific  prescrip- 
tions for  reform,  reflect  widespread  concern 
within  this  institution  atx>ut  its  organization,  its 
direction,  and  its  role  in  govemance. 

Yet.  the  conventional  wisdom  asserts  that, 
with  the  majority  in  control  of  tioth  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  legislative  gridlock  is  a 
relic,  and  that  congressional  reform  is  unnec- 
essary. Frankly,  the  public  has  a  different 
view.  The  public  understands  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  institution  and  the  process  by  v^ich 
legislation  is  considered  shapes  the  result. 
The  public  also  understands  what  we  know  to 
be  the  case — that  the  legislative  process  is 
needlessly  complicated  and  dangerously 
dated. 

In  weighing  the  options  for  change,  I  believe 
the  joint  committee  must  have  a  high  standard 
for  congressional  reform.  The  editorial  boards 
of  two  of  the  Nation's  most  important  news- 
papers, the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  New 
Yori<  Times  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Their  recent  editorials,  dated  January  31 
and  February  10.  1993,  respectively,  are  an 
example  of  the  standards  and  expectations 
the  public  holds  for  the  work  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  to  work 
with  the  Members  of  the  joint  committee  in 
fashioning  a  comprehensive  and  long  overdue 
reform  of  the  Congress.  For  the  good  of  the 
institution  and  the  country,  we  can  do  no  less. 
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[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  31.  1993] 
The  Committee  To  Reduce  Commitfees 

CAN  CONGRESS  ACTUALLY  REFORM  ITSELF? 
STAY  TUNED 

Congress,  acknowledging  Its  systemic  Inef- 
ficiencies and  nervously  aware  of  just  how 
low  Its  prestige  has  sunk,  has  taken  a  first 
step  toward  adopting  what  many  members 
hope  will  be  some  of  the  most  sweeping  re- 
forms in  its  204-year  history. 

The  institution  that  tries  to  conduct  and 
oversee  the  nation's  business  through  a  stag- 
gering network  of  300  committees  and  sub- 
committees—and 38.500  staff  members— has 
ventured  into  the  territory  of  reform  by. 
naturally,  setting  up  a  committee  to  hold 
hearings  and  propose  Ideas  for  streamlining 
operations  and  reducing  costs.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 
composed  of  a  dozen-each  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. Is  to  present  Its  recommendations 
next  fall.  No  one  expects  consensus-building 
In  the  committee  to  be  easy. 

The  joint  committee  nonetheless  rep- 
resents an  effort  to  address  specific  maladies 
that,  collectively  and  left  largely  untreated, 
have  fueled  growing  public  dissatisfaction 
with  a  branch  of  government  that,  if  never 
revered,  has  at  least  been  respected  for  much 
of  its  existence. 

Last  fall's  political  campaign  and  election 
gave  dramatic  emphasis  to  popular  dis- 
content with  Congress.  The  familiar  litany 
of  complaints — gridlocked  government  due 
to  an  inability  of  Congress  to  work  with  the 
White  House  or  even  to  get  its  own  act  to- 
gether, uncertain  fidelity  to  ethical  stand- 
ards, a  congressional  bureaucracy  that  had 
grown  both  overly  large  and  overly  power- 
ful—helped produce  something  of  a  political 
earthquake.  A  significant  number  of  veter- 
ans were  discouraged  from  seeking  reelec- 
tion or  were  ousted  at  the  pwlls.  The  message 
sent  to  those  who  survived  was  do  better,  or 
else. 

There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  doing 
better;  a  revolutionary  overhaul  of  the  com- 
mittee system  would  be  the  best  place  to 
start.  At  last  count  the  Senate  had  16  stand- 
ing committees,  three  select  committees, 
one  special.  The  House  had  21  standing  com- 
mittees and  five  select,  and  there  were  four 
joint  committees.  But  in  the  shadow  of  each 
of  these  committees  subcommittees  tend  to 
proliferate,  hundreds  of  them,  like  mush- 
rooms In  a  cellar.  Each  committee  and  sub- 
committee has  a  chairperson  and  a  staff  and 
a  budget.  Elach  draws  the  close  attention  of 
specialized  lobbyists.  Worthwhile  work,  of 
course,  is  sometimes  done.  But  the  gross  ex- 
pansion of  committees  also  reflects  and  en- 
courages political  self-promotion  along  with 
influence  peddling.  Some  in  Congress  have 
been  daring  enough  to  suggest  that  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  could  be  cut  to  no 
more  than  50.  with  staffs  reduced  by  25%. 
Those  are  attractive  numbers.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  what  the  joint  committee  In 
fact  proposes— and  even  more  Interesting  to 
see  what  Congress  approves. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  10.  1993] 
Congress.  Untie  Yourself 

It's  no  secret  that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  in- 
efficient: The  real  mystery  is  how  it  gets 
anything  done  at  all.  Thirty  committees 
and — count  'em — 77  subcommittees  picked  at 
pieces  of  last  year's  defense  budget.  Forty 
committees  and  subcommittees  demand  a 
say  in  energy  legislation.  The  original  Clean 
Air  Act  covered  a  page  and  a  half:  the  latest 
renewal  filled  313  pages. 

Checked,  balanced  and  featherbedded  to 
the  point  of  stasis.  Congress  must  reform  not 
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only  Its  dubious  campaigrn  fund-raising  prac- 
tices but  the  way  it  works — or  doesn't.  And 
Congress  senses  it.  Seared  by  the  hot  breath 
of  public  contempt,  the  Senate  and  House 
have  done  what  comes  naturally.  They  have 
formed  yet  another  committee. 

At  least  this  joint  committee  on  Congres- 
sional reform  has  Democratic  co-chairmen. 
Senator  David  Boren  and  Representative  Lee 
Hamilton,  who  offer  themselves  as  earnest 
reformers.  But  there  will  be  no  real  change 
unless  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  in  both 
houses,  give  the  effort  real  muscle.  They 
need  a  wake-up  call.  Here's  a  good  start: 

Redefine  turf.  There  hasn't  been  a  basic  re- 
alignment of  committees  since  1946.  Splin- 
tered oversight  of  energy  policy  is  just  one 
example  of  the  need  to  adjust  committee  re- 
sponsibilities to  modem  times.  Turf  protec- 
tors will  protest,  but  the  public  interest  de- 
mands that  laws  not  be  burdened  by  inser- 
tions from  40  fiefs. 

When  that's  done,  shrink  the  jurisdiction 
of  committees  that  are  overloaded,  such  as 
House  Ways  and  Means,  which  sprawls  be- 
yond revenue  matters  into  all  manner  of  pro- 
grams affecting  health,  welfare  and  foreign 
trade. 

Cut  committees  and  staff.  All  told,  there 
are  300  full  committees  and  subcommittees. 
To  justify  their  existence,  they  generate 
ideas  for  legislation.  In  the  101st  Congress. 
6,973  bills  were  introduced;  barely  200  became 
law.  This  year's  newly  elected  members, 
bringing  a  fresh  eye  to  old  procedures,  are  al- 
ready grumbling  about  too  many  hearings 
and  too  little  time  for  floor  debate. 

Speed  the  budget  process.  Congress  votes 
at  least  twice,  and  often  four  or  five  times, 
on  every  dollar  it  appropriates — in  the  an- 
nual budget  resolution,  in  the  authorizing 
legislation,  and  finally  in  appropriating  the 
money.  It  would  be  hard  to  dislodge  any 
committees  that  figure  in  this  process,  but 
efficiency  and  logic  would  both  be  served  by 
eliminating  one  of  those  three  steps. 

Stop  micromanaglng  the  Government.  As 
the  billowing  Clean  Air  Act  demonstrates, 
laws  have  become  endlessly  detailed.  Some- 
times Democratic  legislators  wrote  those  de- 
tails to  make  sure  Republican  Presidents  fol- 
lowed the  law's  intent,  but  the  habit  has 
spread  generally.  Over-provisioned  bills  are 
often  so  cumbersome  that  only  their  chief 
sponsors  know  what's  in  them;  other  mem- 
bers are  left  to  vote  in  the  dark. 

Give  the  minority  more  space.  Republicans 
get  short  shrift  on  committee  slots,  staffing 
and  opportunities  to  shape  legislation,  espe- 
cially in  the  House.  Speaker  Thomas  Foley 
contends  that  the  Democrats  need  two-thirds 
of  the  seats  on  the  powerful  Rules  Commit- 
tee, but  that's  only  for  tight  control  of  the 
agenda.  In  the  Senate,  excessive  filibustering 
by  Republicans  abuses  their  right  to  be 
heard;  the  rules  need  tightening,  while  pre- 
serving the  minority's  right  to  object  and 
even  obstruct. 

The  House  has  already  started  trimming 
subcommittees,  but  arbitrarily.  It  also  began 
last  week  to  wipe  out  four  special  commit- 
tees that  have  no  legislative  authority  but 
serve  to  focus  attention  on  four  profound 
concerns — narcotics,  hunger,  the  aging,  and 
children  and  families.  The  need  for  these 
committees  is  proper  grist  for  the  reform 
committee;  they  shouldn't  be  axed  just  to 
satisfy  an  impulse  to  cut  something. 

Congress  is  under  the  gun  to  shape  up.  By 
last  November,  voters  in  14  states  were  so 
tired  of  political  gridlock  that  they  imposed 
term  limits  on  their  senators  and  representa- 
tives. It's  too  facile  to  say  that  the  gridlock 
was  ended  by  electing  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. 
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That  will,  of  course,  remove  some  of  the 
contention  that  has  roiled  the  legislative 
process  since  1980.  But  Congress  is  still  Con- 
gress, not  the  President's  lapdog.  If  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  are  now  to  play  their  proper 
constitutional  role,  they  must  first  clear  up 
the  clutter. 


February  18,  1993 


SUPPORT  SPACE  EXPLORATION- 
SUPPORT  SPACE  STATION  FREE- 
DOM 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  on 
behalf  of  my  constituents  in  Orange  County, 
CA  specifically  the  city  of  Garden  Grove,  to 
offer  my  support  for  full  funding  for  space  sta- 
tion Freedom. 

Last  year,  we  celebrated  the  500th  anniver- 
sary of  perhaps  the  greatest  human  explo- 
ration to  date — the  voyage  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus to  the  New  Worid,  now  known  as 
America.  Today,  over  live  centuries  later,  we 
are  in  danger  of  sacrificing  our  future  voyages 
of  exploration  by  canceling  or  severely  cutting 
funding  for  a  permanently  manned  orbiting 
latxjratory  known  as  space  station  Freedom. 

The  city  of  Garden  Grove,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  Frank  Kessler,  has  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  support  for  full  funding 
for  space  station  Freedom.  Included  in  this 
resolution  is  a  statement  I  find  especially  ap- 
propriate regarding  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram. According  to  the  Garden  Grove  resolu- 
tion: 

A  vibrant  space  program,  especially  in  the 
human  exploration  of  space,  is  one  of  our 
most  effective  tools  for  spurring  students' 
interest  in  p:iath,  science,  and  engineering, 
all  fields  vital  to  our  global  economic  com- 
petitiveness. 

Space  station  Freedom  represents  more 
than  a  space  program.  It  represents  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  today's  and  future  generations. 
Please  Mr.  President,  please  keep  our  dreams 
alive  and  fully  fund  space  station  Freedom. 

I  would  like  to  include  for  the  Record  the 
entire  resolution  by  the  city  council  of  Garden 
Grove  supporting  full  funding  for  space  station 
Freedom. 

RESOLU-nON  No.  7539-93 

Whereas.  Southern  California  bas  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  significantly  involved  in 
manned  space  programs;  and 

Whereas.  Space  Station  Freedom  is  a  pro- 
gram that  expands  and  ensures  our  nation's 
ability  to  remain  the  leader  in  manned  space 
exploration  by  studying  the  effects  on  the 
human  body  and  mind  of  long-term  exposure 
to  zero  gravity  and  the  space  environment; 
and 

Whereas,  in  times  of  economic  uncertainty 
we  must  remember  that  the  space  industry 
has  historically  proven  to  be  economically 
productive;  and 

Whereas,  the  Space  Station  Freedom 
project  currently  employs  more  than  30,000 
people  directly,  many  who  reside  in  Garden 
Grove,  and  75,000  to  100,000  people  indirectly, 
not  only  in  the  state  of  California  but  in 
states  across  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  a  vibrant  space  program,  espe- 
cially in  the  human  exploration  of  space,  is 


one  of  our  most  effective  tools  for  spurring 
students'  interest  in  math,  science  and  engi- 
neering, all  fields  vital  to  our  global  eco- 
nomic competitiveness;  and 

Whereas,  the  program  has  progressed  to 
hardware  production  in  preparation  for  the 
launch  of  the  first  elements  of  Space  Station 
Freedom  in  three  years.  Now,  therefore,  be 
it. 

Resolved,  That  the  City  of  Garden  Grove 
strongly  endorses  full  funding  and  support 
for  Space  Station  Freedom,  and  urges  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  this  funding. 

Adopted  this  16th  day  of  February,  1993. 
Frank  Kessler, 

Mayor. 


ARMENIA  IS  FAST 
DETERIORATING 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  around  the 
world  there  is  instability  and  need.  The  un- 
speakable horrors  in  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
and  the  ravaging  hunger  in  Somalia  warrant 
strong  responses  from  the  United  States  and 
the  international  community.  The  situation  in 
Armenia  is  equally  critical. 

The  4-year  blockade  by  neighboring  Azer- 
t)aijan  has  destroyed  any  semblance  of  normal 
life  in  the  newly  independent  and  democratic 
Armenia.  Armenia  is  now  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  electricity,  telephone  services,  trans- 
portation and  running  water.  Its  citizens  have 
resorted  to  cutting  down  public  trees  to  use 
them  for  firewood.  Many  hospitals  are  closed, 
children  are  unable  to  attend  school,  and  al- 
most no  Armenians  can  work.  Food  is  in  piti- 
fully short  supply.  As  the  cruel  winter  tempera- 
tures plummet,  the  last  fuel  line  into  Armenia 
was  recently  destroyed.  Armenia  is  fast  dete- 
riorating into  a  primitive  state. 

The  urgent  humanitarian  need  is  clear.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  respond  to  the  Armenian 
Government's  appeal  for  food  and  medicine. 
The  United  States  must  work  with  the  inter- 
national community  in  providing  Atmenia  with 
the  aid  it  so  critically  needs. 

The  United  Nations  recently  passed  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  twrdering  countries  of  Ar- 
menia to  allow  for  the  immediate  passage  of 
relief  supplies  into  Armenia.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure  in  every  pos- 
sible way  in  order  to  alleviate  the  terrible  suf- 
fering of  the  people  of  Armenia. 


ALLEGED  WHITE  HOUSE  STAFF 
CUTS 


HON.  GERAID  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  add  President 
Clinton's  elatwrate  announcement  of  a  25  per- 
cent staff  cut  at  the  White  House  to  his  long 
list  of  broken  campaign  promises. 

Through  creative  accounting,  the  Clinton 
White  House  has  hoodwinked  the  American 
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public.  On  the  very  same  day  the  alleged  cuts 
were  announced  White  House  aides  confirmed 
they  were  considering  asking  the  Congress  for 
a  supplemental  budget  increase  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  Maytje  I  have  not  caught  on  to  Arkan- 
sas logic,  but  woukj  a  staff  that  has  been  cut 
need  more  money?  Such  a  request  does  not 
seem  strange  at  all  when  I  hear  there  are  peo- 
ple sitting  on  the  floor  and  working  at  desks  in 
the  hallways  in  White  House  office  buildings. 

Fascinating  accounting  methods.  I  have  al- 
ways considered  0MB  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  as  part  of  the  White  House 
staff.  And  the  detailees  leaving  the  Clinton 
White  House  will  return  to  their  home  agen- 
cies. Estimated  savings  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
here — zero.  The  senior  staff  faces  no  actual 
pay  cut,  as  they  merely  eliminated  the  COLA 
increase  for  positions  that  received  an  adjust- 
ment in  January.  The  limousine  service  got  a 
substantial  slashing — beltway  style,  108-104. 
Are  we  really  to  believe  that  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton  has  25  percent  less  staff  than  Mrs. 
Bush,  taking  Into  account  Mrs.  Clinton's  influ- 
ence in  policy  and  her  additional  office  space? 
I  think  the  operation  and  staffing  of  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton's Health  Care  Task  Force  deserves  further 
investigation.  Who  is  serving  on  this  panel  and 
to  whom  are  they  accountable? 

The  announcement  demonstrated  that  the 
drug  crisis  will  be  a  low  priority  under  Clinton 
as  the  only  office  where  real  cuts  were  made 
was  the  drug  czar's.  John  Walters,  a  Bush  of- 
ficial who  held  on  as  Acting  Director,  resigned 
in  disgust.  Reducing  the  staff  of  this  office 
from  146  to  25  prompted  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini  to  write,  "I  am  worried  that  rather 
than  streamlining  the  office,  you  are  effectively 
gutting  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  of  which  I  am  a 
memt)er,  is  studying  all  aspects  of  Capitol  Hill 
staffing  and  will  probably  recommend  a  real 
cut  to  help  restore  the  integrity  of  this  institu- 
tion. In  the  long  run,  then,  Mr.  Clinton's  cuts 
will  be  seen  by  the  American  people  as  a 
smoke-and-mirrors  trick. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  OVER-REGULAT- 
ING THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CALIFORNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1993 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  two  of  my 
constituents  sent  me  the  following  letter  from 
their  doctor.  Because  it  reflects  so  well  the 
dangers  of  over-regulating  the  practice  of 
medicine.  I  set  it  forth  for  the  Record: 

WiLLL\M  D.  DixoN,  M.D..  Inc., 

Orange.  CA.  December  7. 1992. 

To  ALL  OF  MY  PATIENTS:  It  is  with  mixed 
feelings  that  I  announce  the  closing  of  my 
practice,  effective  15  January  1993— mixed, 
because  I  am  truly  sad  to  be  ending  a  rela- 
tionship with  a  truly  unique  group  of  people, 
those  patients  who  have  blessed  me  with  the 
opportunity  of  providing  them  with 
Orthopaedic  care;  yet  I  am  happy  and  excited 
to  be  beginning  a  new  phase  of  life  for  myself 
and  my  family. 

Government.  Federal  and  State,  have  be- 
come extremely  Intrusive  into  medical  prac- 
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tice.  as  have  the  ADA.  OSHA.  CAL-OSHA. 
IPA's,  PPO's,  HMOs,  and  any  other  set  of 
initials  you  can  think  of.  New  rules— re- 
cently enacted,  and  more  to  come  in  the  near 
future — are  making  it  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  a  small  business  such  as  a  solo 
medical  practice  to  achieve  a  reasonable  re- 
turn. As  a  result,  it  has  become  economi- 
cally impossible  to  give  the  kind  of  medical 
care  which  you  deserve.  Great  changes  are  in 
store  for  Medicine.  I  feel  that  medical  prac- 
tice, such  as  I  have  striven  to  accomplish,  is 
doomed.  Rather  than  compromise  my  treat- 
ment and  the  level  of  service  which  I  can 
provide  to  you,  I  have  decided  to  grlve  up  pri- 
vate practice  completely. 

I  am  truly  honored  to  have  been  chosen  by 
you  to  provide  you  with  medical  care.  I  hope 
that  the  care  which  I  have  rendered  has  met 
with  your  expectations,  and  that  my  office 
staff  and  I  have  succeeded  in  our  attempts  to 
treat  you  all  with  respect,  kindness,  and  dig- 
nity. 

I  will  miss  you  all. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WiLLUM  D.  DiXON 


FREE  SHOTS  FOR  ALL  CHILDREN 
ISN'T  WAY  TO  SOLVE  PROBLEM 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18, 1993 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Omaha  Worid  Herald  on  February  16, 
1993.  This  editorial  takes  a  courageous  stand 
regarding  President  Clinton's  proposed  child- 
hood vaccination  plan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  tough 
to  take  a  stand  against  a  plan  to  immunize 
children,  but  before  enacting  such  an  initiative, 
Congress  must  ensure  that  this  Federal  ex- 
penditure is  really  appropriate  to  finance  vac- 
cinations for  all  American  children: 
Free  Shots  for  All  Children  Isn't  Way  to 
Solve  Problem 

President  Clinton  appears  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  a  classic  overreaction  as  he  consid- 
ers the  subject  of  childhood  immunizations. 

White  House  sources  indicated  that  Clin- 
ton may  propose  an  expanded  immunization 
program  as  part  of  his  proposals  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  create  economic  growth. 

By  one  account,  Clinton  wants  the  govern- 
ment to  buy  the  nation's  children's  vaccines 
and  distribute  them  free. 

Certainly  his  concern  about  the  health  of 
children  is  appropriate.  About  half  the 
American  kids  under  age  2  haven't  received 
all  their  shots.  Disease  such  as  measles, 
which  not  long  ago  were  thought  to  be  near- 
ly extinct,  are  reappearing.  Child  mortality 
continues  to  be  intolerably  high  among  seg- 
ments of  the  U.S.  population  where  preven- 
tive measures  are  typically  neglected. 

However,  a  free-shots-for-everyone  ap- 
proach isn't  the  way  to  solve  the  problem. 

For  one  thing,  that  approach  is  based  on  a 
debatable  assumption,  namely  that  the  cost 
of  the  shots  is  the  main  reason  many  chil- 
dren haven't  received  them.  Such  as  assump- 
tion would  follow  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund  line  that  the  government  isn't  spend- 
ing nearly  enough  tax  money  on  the  health, 
education  and  welfare  of  children. 

Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop,  who  was  surgeon  gen- 
eral in  the  Reagan  administration,  has  a 
much  different  view  of  why  so  many  kids  are 
going  unprotected. 
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Writing  recently  in  The  Washington  Post, 
Dr.  Koop  noted  that  11  states  have  already 
done  what  Clinton  may  be  about  to  propose 
for  the  nation— they  provide  free  immuniza- 
tions to  every  child. 

If  high  costs  were  the  main  reason  for  the 
appallingly  low  rate  of  immunization,  it 
would  follow  that  nearly  every  child  in  those 
free-immunization  states  would  have  the 
shots.  But  those  states'  immunization  rate  is 
63  percent.  Dr.  Koop  said— only  Ave  points 
above  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Instead  of  cost,  he  suggested,  the  main 
problem  is  ignorance — a  distressingly  high 
number  of  parents  either  don't  know  or  don't 
care  that  providing  protection  against  child- 
hood diseases  is  part  of  their  responsibilities 
as  a  parent.  Another  problem,  he  said,  may 
be  that  the  clinics  that  provide  free  shots  to 
low-income  families  are  inconvenient  to  use. 

Rather  than  spending  up  to  SSOO  million  to 
provide  free  shots  for  people  from  all  income 
groups.  Dr.  Koop  would  have  society  do  more 
to  be  sure  all  parents  know  their  responsibil- 
ities. He  also  advocates  making  the  delivery 
system  more  convenient  for  the  shots  that 
are  available.  For  people  to  whom  cost  might 
be  a  problem,  he  said,  tax  incentives  could  be 
used  to  encourage  insurance  companies  to 
cover  immunizations  and  to  reimburse  par- 
ents who  aren't  insured. 

A  Clinton  policy  of  free  shots  for  everyone 
would  require  taxpayers  to  finance  a  service 
that  three-fifths  of  the  intended  bene- 
ficiaries are  already  providing  for  them- 
selves. That  isn't  a  proper  function  of  gov- 
ernment. Neither  is  the  assumption  of  a  re- 
sponsibility that  millions  of  people  are  faith- 
fully discharging  as  part  of  their  obligations 
as  parents. 

An  expanded  entitlement  program  would 
be  an  odd  component  of  a  Clinton  deficit-re- 
duction package.  One  of  the  reasons  the  defi- 
cit needs  reducing  is  that  the  government 
has  taken  over  too  many  functions  that  re- 
sponsible people  once  handled  for  them- 
selves. Adding  yet  another  can  only  make  a 
solution  more  difficult. 


REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT:  RE- 
DUCE ASBESTOS  THREAT 
THROUGH  INCENTIVES,  NOT  REG- 
ULATION 


HON.  CHARI£S  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping 
with  President  Clinton's  theme  of  reinventing 
Government — achieving  policy  goals  via  mar- 
ket mechanisms  rather  than  burdensome  Gov- 
ernment regulation — today  I  am  introducing 
the  Asbestos  Management  Incentive  Act. 

This  bill  was  drafted  in  response  to  recent 
scientific  studies  and  guidelines — by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  Health  Effects  In- 
stitute— which  indicate  that  management-in- 
place  rather  than  removal  is  the  optimum 
method  to  reduce  the  threat  of  asbestos. 
While  such  reports  have  (seen  trickling  out  for 
several  years,  the  United  States  still  spends 
more  than  $3.5  billion  annually  on  asbestos 
removal,  much  of  which  is  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  economic  growth. 

The  problem  is  as  follows:  Due  to  the  explo- 
sion of  asbestos-related  litigation,  banks  have 
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become  extremely  hesitant  to  make  loans — lor 
example  for  refinancing  or  rerwvation — to 
owrwrs  of  buildings  that  contain  asbestos. 
Many  banks  insist  owners  remove  all  asbestos 
from  a  building  before  making  a  loan.  This  has 
severe  consequences. 

Owners  who  comply,  by  removing  all  astjes- 
tos,  may  actually  irx:rease  health  hazards 
while  incumng  massive  expenses. 

Owners  who  cannot  afford  to  remove  all  as- 
bestos rarely  adopt  a  management  plan  that 
woukj  reduce  asbestos  health  hazards.  In  ad- 
dition, denial  of  loans  exacerbates  the  credit 
crunch  in  the  real  estate  market  and  the  re- 
cessk)n  in  the  construction  industry. 

The  ordinary  Government  solution,  issuing 
regulations,  is  not  the  answer  here.  It  wouW 
take  years,  would  b>e  burdensome,  and  would 
not  solve  the  credit  problem. 

Instead,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
woukl  provkJe  a  financial  incentive  for  both 
lerxJers  and  owners  to  do  the  right  thir>g. 
Lenders  woukJ  be  given  immunity  from  poten- 
tial third-party  liability,  but  only  if  owners 
instated  a  formal  asb>estos  management  plan. 
In  this  way.  lenders  would  be  freed  to  make 
more  real  estate  loans,  and  owners  would  be 
motivated  to  manage  ast^estos  in  the  safest, 
nxjst  cost-effective  manner. 

This  legislation  was  drafted  over  the  course 
of  2  years,  in  consultation  with  labor,  envirorv 
mental,  t}anking,  and  real  estate  interests.  Not 
every  group  agrees  with  every  detail,  but  all 
sides  concur  that  the  tMll's  enactment  would 
be  an  improvement  over  the  current  situation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  important 
legislation. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ASSIGN  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  PERSONNEL 
TO  ASSIST  WITH  BORDER  PA- 
TROL FUNCTIONS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  legislation  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  assign  up  to  10,000  full- 
time  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  personnel 
to  assist  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  [INS]  and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
perlomi  tfieir  border  protection  functions. 

The  txxder  patrol  has  tt>e  strer)gth  of  only 
3,800,  yet  its  mission  is  to  guard  the  two  long- 
est borders  of  one  of  the  largest  countries  of 
the  world.  Reports  indicate  that,  at  any  given 
time,  only  800  patrolmen  are  available  to  pro- 
tect our  2.000-mile  southern  border. 

Congress  has  failed  to  provkje  funding  nec- 
essary to  enlarge  the  border  patrol.  Until  Con- 
gress can  firxJ  the  money,  this  military  option 
is  the  best  short-term  way  to  address  this 
shortage  of  border  patrol  personnel.  Until  our 
borders  are  fully  protected.  Illegal  immigrants. 
drug  traffk^kers  and  possit>le  terrorists  will 
have  an  open  invitation  to  cross  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  undetected. 

DOD  personnel  are  already  involved  in 
some  txwder  protectkjn  work.  Yet.  in  terms  of 
numbers,  their  involvement  is  virtually  insignifi- 
cant. My  new  bill  woukj  permit  tfie  Secretary 
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of  Defense  to  beef  up  the  border  with  DOD 
personnel  so  that  our  borders  are  fully  pro- 
tected. 

I  realize  that  many  Americans  are  con- 
cerned with  militarizing  the  txjrder.  Yet,  my 
legislation  in  no  way  violates  existing  laws  that 
guard  against  searches,  seizures  and  arrests 
t>y  military  personnel.  Military  personnel  would 
simply  assist  the  txjrder  patrol  and  Customs 
Service  in  their  txjrder  protection  work. 

We  fiave  hundreds  of  thousands  of  United 
States  troops  deployed  throughout  the  world 
protecting  European,  Asian,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  ap- 
proximately 3  million  illegal  aliens  crossing  our 
border  annually,  carrying  drugs  into  our  Nation 
and  taking  jobs  away  from  Amerrcans  that 
need  them.  If  tfie  DOD  can  bestow  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  U.S.  troops  on  foreign  nations 
for  their  defense,  it  should  be  able  to  spare 
about  10,000  military  personnel  to  protect  our 
Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  inrv 
portant  legislation. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  REFORM  THE  FAIR  CREDIT 
REPORTING  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  modernize  arxl  reform 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  of  1970 — a  law 
that  has  not  t)een  substantially  updated  in 
fDore  tfian  20  years.  The  FCRA  was  enacted 
to  ensure  that  tf>e  Nation's  credit  reporting 
system  furKtioned  fairly,  accurately  and  with- 
out urxJue  intrusion  into  the  consumer's  pri- 
vacy. 

But  our  country  has  changed  dramatically 
over  the  past  two  decades,  and  so  too  has  the 
technology  that  facilitates  the  credit  reporting 
system.  Credit  reports  are  no  longer  filed  in 
manilla  envelopes  and  stored  in  metal  cabi- 
nets. Today,  reports  are  stored,  manipulated 
and  relayed  by  the  nnost  sophistk^ated  comput- 
ers in  the  world.  When  the  FCRA  was  passed 
in  1970,  the  largest  credit  bureau  had  but  27 
million  files  on  consumers.  Today,  each  of  the 
three  largest  bureaus  keeps  files  on  150  to 
170  million  consumers. 

The  present  state  of  computer  technology 
and  tfie  volume  of  credit  transactions  that  fuel 
the  American  economy  have  rendered  the 
FCRA  dangerously  ill-equipped  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today's  consumers. 

The  FCRA  sought  to  achieve  a  balance  be- 
tween the  legitimate  business  need  to  obtain 
accurate  consumer  credit  information  and  tfie 
right  of  consumers  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
their  personal  and  financial  records.  But  that 
delicate  balance  has  been  lost. 

Today,  consumers  lives  are  an  open  book. 
Sensitive  personal  and  financial  data  is  tx)ught 
and  sold  with  littte  or  no  regard  for  the  pnvacy 
of  the  consumer.  Workers  are  denied  employ- 
ment or  even  blackt}alled  because  of  erro- 
neous information  in  their  files.  And  inaccurate 
credit  information  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
correct  Clearly,  it  is  time  to  regain  the  balance 
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to  protect  American  consumers  against  the 
atHJSes  of  the  credit  reporting  industry. 

Credit  reports  play  a  vital  role  in  the  lives  of 
virtually  every  adult  in  Amerk:a.  Wfienever  you 
apply  for  a  loan,  rent  an  apartment,  buy  a 
house,  purchase  insurance  coverage  or  even 
apply  for  a  job,  your  credit  report  is  likely  ex- 
amined to  determine  eligitsility.  As  tfie  former 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  and  Coinage.  I  spent  the  past  2  years 
examining  tfie  credit  reporting  industry.  After 
extensive  fiearings  and  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion, the  sutxx>mmittee  found  an  industry  des- 
perately in  need  of  major  reform. 

The  most  serious  protHem  uncovered  by  tfie 
sut)Committee  was  the  number  of  errors  corv 
tained  in  credit  reports.  In  1991  alone.  10.000 
consumers  complained  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  about  inaccurate  credit  reports. 
Recent  studies  have  found  that  almost  half  of 
all  credit  reports  contain  errors  and  that  one  of 
every  four  reports  has  serious  errors  that 
could  result  In  the  denial  of  credit,  insurance 
or  even  the  loss  of  a  job. 

These  studies  have  also  found  that  consum- 
ers spend  an  average  of  6  months  getting 
credit  bureaus  to  correct  errors  in  their  reports, 
and  that  even  if  mistakes  are  corrected,  they 
often  show  up  as  errors  in  subsequent  reports. 

The  human  consequences  of  these  errors 
can  tie  devastating.  The  subcommittee  heard 
from  a  catile  company  executive  wfio  was 
fired  from  his  job  after  he  was  mistakenly 
identified  on  his  credit  report  as  a  convk:ted 
drug  dealer.  A  homeowner  who  had  paid  off 
his  nrxirtgage  and  never  missed  a  payment 
was  refused  credit  fi-om  tianks  and  retailers  for 
close  to  a  year  because  his  credit  report  incor- 
rectly listed  a  tax  lien  on  property  that  he  did 
not  own.  located  in  a  State  where  fie  had 
never  lived.  Almost  1.500  taxpayers  in  Nor- 
wk;h.  VT  were  erroneously  recorded  as  dead- 
tieats  tiecause  of  an  error  by  TRW.  one  of  the 
Nation's  three  largest  credit  txireaus.  The  resi- 
dents of  south  Middlesex  County.  MA  suffered 
the  same  nightmarish  fate  a  few  months  later. 
And  tfie  horror  stories  go  on.  and  on.  and  on. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  help  put 
an  end  to  the  pain  and  suffering  the  credit  re- 
porting industry  is  causing  thousands  of  de- 
cent and  responsible  Americans.  It  will  in- 
crease the  accuracy  of  credit  reports  and  bet- 
ter protect  ttie  privacy  of  those  reports. 

The  Consumer  Reporting  Reform  Act  gives 
consumers  greater  access  to  their  credit  his- 
tories and  makes  it  easier  to  correct  mistakes. 
It  holds  banks  and  merchants  accountable  for 
the  quality  of  the  information  they  turn  over  to 
credit  bureaus.  And  it  increases  privacy  tiy  re- 
quiring employers  to  get  permisswn  before 
they  can  check  a  worker's  credit  report.  Tfie 
bill  offers  greatly  needed  reforms. 


JUSTICE  FOR  HAITIANS 


HON.  CARRIE  P.  MEEK 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1993 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  help  Haitians  wfio  are 
here  in  L  ,e  United  States  arxl  whose  suffering 
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has  brought  sympathy  from  many  Americans. 

My  congressional  district,  the  17th  district  in 

Florida,  has  the  largest  number  of  Haitians  in 
Florida  and  in  the  United  States.  Many  Hai- 
tians who  are  here  in  the  United  States  are 
here  tiecause  they  have  a  legitimate  fear  of 
persecution  in  Haiti.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Haitians  who  fied  the  military  coup.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  only  real  solution  to  the  Haitian 
refugee  crisis  in  south  Florida  is  long-term 
Democratic  government  in  Haiti,  we  in  the 
United  States  still  have  a  human  problem  that 
should  not  be  ignored.  Our  communities  are 
pained  to  see  human  suffering  when  des- 
perate Haitians  have  risked  their  lives  at  sea 
and  those  who  have  made  it  to  Florida  are  in- 
carcerated for  weeks  and  months  awaiting 
processing. 

Many  of  the  Haitians  who  arrived  in  the 
United  States  before  and  after  the  military 
coup  did  so  based  on  a  credible  fear  of  perse- 
cution and  continue  to  be  justified  in  their  reti- 
cence to  return  to  the  areas  from  where  they 
fled.  Many  are  facing  imminent  deportation 
and  there  is  not  yet  a  viable  system  of  protec- 
tion in  place  should  they  find  themselves  back 
in  Haiti.  Many  Haitians  who  have  been  here  in 
the  United  States  prior  to  January  20,  1993, 
when  President  Clinton  took  office,  have  filed 
asylum  claims.  It  Is  difficult,  however,  for  some 
people  who  have  a  credible  fear  of  persecu- 
tion to  actually  provide  documentation  satis- 
factory to  INS.  They  may  nevertheless  have  a 
strong  but  unverifiable  case. 

My  bill  would  give  Haitians  immigration 
treatment  similar  to  that  given  to  Cubans,  who 
are  automatically  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  But  unlike  Cubans,  who  may  receive 
adjustment  to  permanent  residency  status 
even  if  they  arrive  in  the  future,  my  bill  would 
provide  adjustment  to  permanent  residency 
status  only  tor  those  Haitians  who  can  prove 
their  arrival  in  the  United  States  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 20,  1993.  They  would  be  able  to  apply  for 
such  adjustment  within  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation.  This  would  be 
a  one-time  adjustment  and  would  extend  a  hu- 
manitarian hand  to  Haitians  who  are  here  and 
who  can  become  productive  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  helping  Haitians  who  are  already 
here  in  the  United  States  to  successfully  reset- 
tle in  the  community  and  to  make  their  con- 
tribution to  our  society  in  the  same  way  so 
many  of  our  own  parents  and  grandparents 
have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  this  legislation  fol- 
lows: 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.   ADJUSTMENT  OF  STATUS  OF  CEK- 
TAINHAmANS. 

(a)  ADJUSTMENT  OF  STATUS.— The  Status  of 
any  alien  described  in  subsection  (b)  may  be 
adjusted  by  the  Attorney  General,  in  the  At- 
torney General's  discretion  and  under  such 
regrulations  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
prescribe,  to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admit- 
ted for  permanent  residence  if— 

(1)  the  alien  applies  for  such  adjustment 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  alien  is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive 
an  immigrant  visa  and  is  otheiTwise  admissi- 
ble to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
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dence.  except  in  determining  such  admissi- 
bility the  grounds  for  exclusion  specified  In 
paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6KA).  (6)(B).  and  (7KA)  of 
section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  shall  not  apply  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  may.  In  his  discretion,  waive  the 
ground  for  exclusion  specified  in  paragraph 
(6)(C)  of  such  section: 

(3)  the  alien  is  not  an  alien  described  in 
section  243(h)(2)  of  such  Act; 

(4)  the  alien  Is  physically  present  in  the 
United  States  on  the  date  the  application  for 
such  adjustment  is  filed;  and 

(5)  the  alien  has  continuously  resided  in 
the  United  States  since  January  20.  1993. 

(b)  ALIENS  Eligible  for  adjustment  of 
Status.— The  benefits  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  any  alien— 

(1)  who  is  a  national  of  Haiti, 

(2)  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  before 
January  20,  1993.  and 

(3)  who  (unless  the  alien  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  asylum  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  before  January  20. 
1993)  was  not  admitted  to  the  United  States 
as  a  nonimmigrant. 

(c)  No  Affect  on  Fascell-Stone  Bene- 
Frrs.— An  alien  who.  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  is  a  Cuban  and  Haitian 
entrant  for  the  purpose  of  section  501  of  PutH 
lic  Law  9&-422  shall  continue  to  be  considered 
such  an  entrant  for  such  purpose  without  re- 
gard to  any  adjustment  of  status  effected 
under  this  section. 

(d)  Record  of  Permanent  Residence  as  of 
January  20.  1993.— Upon  approval  of  an 
alien's  application  for  adjustment  of  status 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Attorney  General 
shall  establish  a  record  of  the  alien's  admis- 
sion for  permanent  residence  as  of  January 
20.  1993. 

(e)  No  Offset  in  Number  of  Visas  avail- 
able.—When  an  alien  is  granted  the  status  of 
having  been  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  not  be  required  to 
reduce  the  number  of  immigrant  visas  au- 
thorized to  be  issued  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  not  be  required  to  charge  the  alien 
any  fee. 

(f)  Application  of  Immigration  and  Na- 
TioNALmr  ACT  Provisions.— Except  as  other- 
wise specifically  provided  in  this  section,  the 
definitions  contained  In  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  shall  apply  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section.  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  held  to  repeal, 
amend,  alter,  modify,  effect,  or  restrict  the 
powers,  duties,  functions,  or  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  such  Act  or  any  other  law  re- 
lating to  immigration,  nationality,  or  natu- 
ralization. The  fact  that  an  alien  may  l>e  eli- 
gible to  be  granted  the  status  of  having  l)een 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
under  this  section  shall  not  preclude  the 
alien  from  seeking  such  status  under  any 
other  provision  of  law  for  which  the  alien 
may  be  eligible. 


BEST  PLACES  TO  WORK 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18. 1993 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  a  book  was  published  in  which  Robert 
Levering  and  Milton  Moskowitz  published  the 
results  of  their  research  on  the  best  compa- 
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nies  to  wori<  for  from  the  standpoint  of  emptoy- 
ees.  These  joumalists  published  a  similar  vol- 
ume In  1984.  and  it  is  good  to  note  that  they 
report  that  there  is  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  number  of  good  companies.  And  I  was 
particularty  pleased  to  note  that  1  of  the  top 
10  companies  listed  in  the  entire  Nation  was 
the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in  Boston. 

I  congratulate  Dr.  Mitchell  Rabkin,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  hospital,  and  all  of  those  who  wori< 
with  him  for  this  well  earned  honor.  I  can  say 
as  a  former  patient  of  Beth  Israel  that  I  share 
the  high  evaluation  which  it  received  in  this  re- 
port. To  be  listed  as  1  of  the  10  Ijest  places 
to  work  in  the  entire  country — not  just  1  of  the 
10  best  hospitals  but  1  of  the  best  10  best 
work  places  of  any  sort — is  a  genuine  accom- 
plishment of  which  Dr.  Rabkin  and  his  staff 
should  t)e  extremely  proud.  Of  course  Beth  Is- 
rael accomplishes  this  while  also  provkjing  to 
people  first  rale  medical  care,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  this  hospital  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful to  those  of  us  trying  to  formulate  a  better 
health  care  policy  for  America. 

I    also   note   that   the   Lotus   Development 
Corp.  and  the  PolarokJ  Corp.  received  high 
mart<s  as  well  in  this  survey  and  I  congratulate 
the  people  who  run  these  companies  as  well. 
Lotus  and  Polaroid  were  listed  among  the  top 
1 00,  which  is  also  an  extremely  impressive  ac- 
complishment given  that  we  are  dealing  with 
all  wori<  places  in  the  entire  Nation.  All  three 
of  these  companies  demonstrate  that  provkl- 
ing  excellent  service  is  completely  consistent 
with  dealing  tairiy  with  one's  employees.  They 
are  models  that  I  hope  will  be  emulated. 
[From  the  Boston  Glol)e,  Jan.  23,  1993] 
BEST  Places  to  Work 
(By  Mary  Sit) 
Talk  to  any  employee  of  America's  100  best 
companies  to  work  for  and  the  conversation 
quickly     begins     to     sound     touchy-feely. 
Empowerment.  Flexibility.  Trust.  Respect. 

But  the  people  who  work  at  these  compa- 
nies are  sincere  when  they  enthuse  about 
their  workplaces.  Their  accounts  have  been 
chronicled  in  a  book  released  yesterday 
called  "The  100  Best  Companies  to  Work  for 
in  America."  published  by  Currency/Double- 
day. 

Three  Massachusetts  companies  made  the 
list:  Beth  Israel  Hospital  of  Boston,  which 
was  ranked  among  the  Top  10;  Lotus  Devel- 
opment Corp.  and  Polaroid  Corp..  both  in 
Cambridge. 

Almost  a  decade  after  writing  their  1984 
book  on  the  100  best  companies,  business 
joumalists  Robert  Levering  and  Milton 
Moskowitz  said  this  time  it  was  difficult  to 
winnow  through  and  choose  only  100.  A  dec- 
ade ago.  it  was  hard  to  come  up  with  100  good 
companies. 
What's  triggered  the  turn-around? 
"Some  of  it  is  more  enlightened  manage- 
ment. You  can  get  things  done  letter 
through  better  employee  relations— honey 
versus  the  stick."  said  Levering,  adding  that 
they  were  not  inundated  with  great  work- 
places to  research.  "I  don't  think  most  work- 
places are  great.  The  trend,  however,  is  good. 
The  best  of  the  l>est  Is  getting  l)etter." 

Take,  for  example.  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 
The  510-t)ed  hospital  associated  with  Harvard 
Medical  School  employs  5.100  people.  Judy  H. 
Silva.  38.  is  a  nurse  manager  who  has  worked 
there  18  years.  "You  have  a  lot  of  autonomy, 
and  you're  treated  as  a  responsible  person  to 
make  those  kinds  of  decisions  to  balance 
yoxir   personal    and   professional    life.  "    ex- 
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plained  Silva.  who  Is  also  a  wife  and  mother 
of  three  children.  "The  hospital  runs  Itself 
on  general  guidelines  that  reflect  the  values 
of  the  organization.  So  people  are  encour- 
aged to  make  independent  decisions.  There 
Isn't  a  book  of  rules." 

Levering  and  Moskowitz  asked  thousands 
of  workers — usually  non-supervisory  ones  or 
first-level  supervisors— to  rate  the  compa- 
nies through  the  eyes  of  the  employees.  They 
used  six  factors  to  evaluate  the  firms  and 
awarded  up  to  five  stars  per  category:  pay/ 
benefits:  opportunities;  Job  security;  pride  in 
work/company;  openness/fairness:  camara- 
derie/friendliness. 

Polaroid  stood  out  for  its  employee  democ- 
racy. After  a  takeover  threat,  the  instant 
photography  company  is  now  20  percent  em- 
ployee-owned and  several  employees  actually 
sit  on  the  board  of  directors.  Lotus,  a  soft- 
ware developer,  made  the  list  because  it  was 
"a  company  with  a  heart."  said  Levering.  Its 
focus  on  diversity  made  it  one  of  the  first 
companies  to  offer  full  health  benefits  to  gay 
couples. 

Although  the  book's  best  100  companies 
may  be  great  places  to  work,  job  security 
Isn't  guaranteed.  Several  of  the  companies 
have  had  huge  layoffs,  including  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corp..  Cummins 
Engine  Corp-  and  Xerox  Corp. 

Polaroid  is  currently  offering  its  employ- 
ees an  early  retirement  program  and  a  vol- 
untary severance  program.  Lotus  shed  10 
percent  of  its  workers  a  year  ago.  The  key 
factor  to  consider  with  layoffs,  said  Lever- 
ing, was  how  the  company  treated  employees 
when  the  firm  suffered  tough  times. 

Did  the  firm  still  respect  the  individual? 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  failed  to  make  the  list 
because  employees  heard  about  layoffs 
through  the  media  before  it  heard  from  man- 
agement, said  Levering. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  MISLEADING  MAIL- 
INGS AND  COMMUNICATIONS  ACT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1993 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my  col- 
league Jim  Bunning  and  I  are  introducing  the 
Social  Security  Misleading  Mailings  and  Com- 
munications Act.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
strengthen  penalties  for  organizations  which 
send  mailings  to  senior  citizens  that  convey 
the  false  impression  that  the  organization  Is 
endorsed  by  or  affiliated  with  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agency. 

A  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  staff 
summary  of  the  proposal  follows. 

In  1988,  Congress  enacted  a  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  misuse  of  words,  letters,  symbols 
and  emblems  of  the  Social  Secunty  Adminis- 
tration [SSA]  and  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  [HCFA].  The  law  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
[HHS]  to  Impose  civil  monetary  penalties  not 
to  exceed  $5,000  per  violation  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  broadcast  or  telecast,  325,000  per  viola- 
tion. The  total  amount  of  penalties  which  may 
be  Imposed  Is  limited  to  $100,000  per  year. 

In  May  1992,  the  Subcommittee  on  Social 
Security  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
held  a  joint  hearing  to  examine  the  effective- 
ness of  the   1988  law  designed  to  prevent 
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fraud  through  deceptive  advertising  and  solici- 
tation practices.  Of  particular  interest  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittees  was  the  adequacy 
of  section  1140  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  prohibits  the  misuse  of  names,  symbols 
and  emblems  of  SSA  and  HCFA. 

The  subcommittees  heard  testimony  from 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, Gwendolyn  King,  representatives 
from  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Unit- 
ed States  Postal  Inspector  as  well  as  State  at- 
torney's general  arnj  State  aging  agencies. 

Numerous  witnesses  testified  that  limiting 
the  total  amount  of  penalties  that  can  be  lev- 
led  against  individuals  for  violations  of  section 
1 140  to  $100,000  per  year  did  not  serve  as  an 
adequate  deterrent  to  groups  who  can  take  in 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  by  engaging  In 
deceptive  practices.  The  proposal  would  elimi- 
nate the  provision  in  section  1140  which  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  cap  on  penalties,  to  allow 
the  Secretary  to  set  lines  at  a  reasonable  level 
which  would  provide  a  strong  deterrent  to  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  against  violations 
of  section  1140. 

The  bill  would  define  a  violation  with  regard 
to  mailings  as  each  Individual  piece  of  mail  in 
a  mass  mailing.  Regulations  promulgated  by 
the  HHS  Inspector  General  treat  each  piece  of 
mail  addressed  to  specific  individuals  as  a  vio- 
lation while  an  entire  mass  mailing  addressed 
to  resident  is  considered  only  one  violation. 
This  would  strengthen  the  deterrent  against 
deceptive  mailings  by  making  each  piece  of 
mall  a  violation. 

Section  1 1 40  would  be  amended  to  include 
the  use  of  names,  letters,  symtxjis  or  em- 
blems of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  as  protected  items. 

The  proposal  would  amend  the  provision  in 
current  law  which  prevents  a  person  from 
using  names  and  symbols  In  a  manner  which 
such  person  "knows  or  should  know  would 
convey  a  false  Impression"  of  a  relationship 
with  SSA,  HCFA,  or  HHS  to  provide  an  alter- 
nate standard.  The  proposal  would  add  lan- 
guage to  current  law  to  prohibit  the  name  or 
symbol  from  being  used  In  a  manner  which 
"reasonably  could  be  Interpreted  or  mis- 
construed as  conveylr>g"  a  relationship  to 
SSA,  HCFA,  or  HHS. 

In  response  to  numerous  complaints  from 
the  public  generally  and  concerns  expressed 
by  hearing  witnesses  regarding  organizations 
that  offer  to  provide  individuals  with  Social  Se- 
curity forms  for  a  fee,  the  proposal  would  re- 
quire groups  to  receive  approval  from  SSA  In 
order  to  engage  in  these  activities.  The  pro- 
posal would  stipulate  that  no  person  may  re- 
produce, reprint,  or  distribute  for  a  fee  any 
form,  application,  or  other  publication  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  unless  It  has 
obtained  specific  wntten  authorization  for  such 
activity  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  any  disclaimer  of 
section  1 1 40  would  not  be  a  defense  against 
an  action  for  violation.  Many  consumers  do 
not  read,  or  cannot  read,  disclaimers  on  mass 
mailings.  Similariy,  disclaimers  In  other  forms 
of  media  may  not  be  heard  or  understood  by 
the  consumer.  Thus,  the  proposal  would  pro- 
vide that  any  determination  of  whether  there  is 
a  violation  of  section  1 1 40  shall  be  done  with- 
out regard  to  a  disclaimer. 
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The  profxjsal  would  require  the  HHS  Sec- 
retary to  report  annually  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  detailing  the  number  of 
complaints  of  deceptive  practices  received  by 
SSA  and  the  HHS  IG,  the  number  of  cases  In 
which  a  letter  of  complaint  was  sent  by  SSA 
requesting  that  an  individual  cease  misleading 
activities,  the  number  of  cases  referred  by 
SSA  to  the  HHS  IG,  the  number  of  Investiga- 
tions undertaken  by  the  HHS  IG,  the  number 
of  civil  monetary  penalties  formally  proposed 
by  the  HHS  IG  in  a  demand  letter,  and  the 
number  of  judgments  obtained. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  every  individual 
due  process  under  the  law,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  the  numtjer  of  hearings 
requested  by  the  respondents  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  hearings. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  stipulate  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1 140  would  continue  to  tie  en- 
forced by  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 


THE  BALANCED  BUDGET 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1993 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Balanced  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
[BBEA]  of  1993,  which  was  introduced  in  the 
102d  Congress  by  our  fomner  colleague  Leon 
Panetta.  This  legislation  would  put  in  place 
tough  new  measures  to  reform  the  budget 
process  and  eliminate  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit. As  our  former  colleague  frequently  said: 
"There  is  no  free  lunch.  Balancing  the  budget 
will  require  tough  medicine."  And  no  one 
knows  ijetter  than  Leon  who  in  his  new  role  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  [OMB]  will  be  playing  a  lead  role  In  in- 
stituting a  deficit  reduction  plan  for  the  Clinton 
administration.  The  BBEA  will  equip  the  budg- 
et process  with  the  tools  necessary  to  make 
these  tough  choices. 

Specifically,  the  bill: 

First,  establishes  deficit  reduction  targets. 
The  bill  provides  gradually  escalating  targets 
through  FY98  for  total  deficit  reduction  over 
$800  billion. 

Second,  tward  of  estimates.  Under  the  leg- 
islation, the  President  would  appoint  a  five 
member  board  of  estimates,  made  up  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  one  citi- 
zen member  from  separate  lists  of  the  House 
Speaker  and  minority  leader  and  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate.  The  board 
would  select  in  their  entirety  the  economic  as- 
sumptions provided  by  either  the  OMB  or 
CBO.  This  would  encourage  honest  budgeting. 
Budget  projections  would  be  based  on  the  as- 
sumptions chosen  by  the  Board. 

Third,  requirement  of  President  and  Con- 
gress to  follow  targets.  The  President's  budget 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  annual  targets, 
as  would  the  budget  resolutions  agreed  to  by 
the  Congress. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Fourth,  the  bill  establishes  an  annual  cap  on 
discretionary  appropriations  to  achieve  over 
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$160  billion  in  savings  atx)ve  the  savings  in 
the  1990  budget  agreement.  If  the  cap  were 
violated,  across-the-txjard  spending  reductions 
would  be  enforced  in  all  programs. 

In  the  area  of  revenues  and  entitlements, 
the  BBEA  establishes  annual  deficit  reduction 
targets,  that  produce  over  $400  billion  in  defi- 
cit reduction  over  the  next  5  years.  Budget 
resolutions  would  include  reconciliation  \n- 
structions  to  individual  committees  to  achieve 
specific  savings  each  year  in  programs  or  rev- 
enues under  their  jurisdiction. 

A  budget  priorities  bill  based  on  the  budget 
resolution  would  be  sent  to  the  President  for 
his  signature.  Whether  he  signs  it  or  not  will 
determine  the  sequestration  process  used.  If 
the  President  signs  the  so-called  spinoff  bill, 
sequestration  is  based  on  rewarding  those 
committees  that  meet  their  reconciliation  tar- 
gets. Sequestration  would  take  place  In  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  committees 
that  don't  meet  their  targets.  If  revenues  do 
not  meet  the  revenue  target,  a  personal  and 
corporate  surtax  would  be  imposed. 

If  the  President  and  the  Congress  fall  to 
agree  on  the  process  for  meeting  the  reconcili- 
ation targets,  there  would  occur  an  across-the- 
tx)ard  freeze  of  all  entitlements  spending  and 
revenue  to  a  level  necessary  to  meet  the  tar- 
get. For  revenues,  a  freeze  would  apply  to  in- 
come tax  indexing  and  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  rate  increase  for  those  with  incomes 
above  $250,000. 

Of  course,  selected  increases  in  spending 
could  be  enacted,  but  they  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  by  corresponding  spending  cuts  or 
revenue  increases. 

Reducing  the  budget  deficit  was  a  demand 
of  the  voters.  As  the  President  has  indicated 
in  his  budget  message,  now  is  the  time  to  ear- 
nestly attack  the  deficit  with  an  honest  ap- 
proach. The  BBEA  provides  the  honest  struc- 
ture and  process  for  balancing  the  budget.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and  the  other 
original  sponsors  of  this  bill  In  support  of  this 
measure. 


JUDGE'S  LENIENT  SENTENCES 
DON'T  FIT  MASSIVE  SWINDLE 


HON.  DOUG  BEREirHR 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
would  like  to  commend  to  his  colleagues  the 
following  editorial  from  the  February  2,  1993, 
Omaha  Worid  Herald,  concerning  the  sen- 
tences imposed  on  two  "white  collar"  criminals 
by  U.S.  District  Judge  Dean  Whipple.  It  Is  a 
noteworthy  commentary.  Willie  A.  Schonacher 
and  James  R.  Wining  were  found  guilty  of 
conspiring  to  defraud  the  Mutual  of  Omaha 
company  out  of  an  estimated  $408  million, 
$20  million  of  which  was  pocketed  by  Messrs. 
Schonacher  and  Wining.  As  the  commentary 
makes  clear.  Judge  Whipple's  leniency  in  sen- 
tencing one  man  to  2  years  in  prison,  and  the 
other  to  5  years  probation,  seems  appalling. 
Judge's  Lenient  Sentences  Don't  Fit 
Massive  Swindle 

Willie  A.  Schonacher  and  James  R.  Wining 
got  off  too  easy.  Much  too  easy. 
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The  two  Kansas  City  men  pleaded  guilty  In 
federal  court  to  charges  of  pocketing  more 
than  $20  million  In  a  fraudulent  scheme  that 
victimized  Mutual  of  Omaha  Co.  Evidence 
showed  that  they  had  created  a  network  of 
phony  reinsurance  carriers  and  obligated 
Mutual  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  in  claims 
for  which  the  Omaha-based  insurer  received 
no  premiums. 

The  swindle  cost  Mutual  an  estimated  S408 
million,  of  which  only  $74  million  has  been 
recovered. 

Federal  law  provides  a  maximum  sentence 
of  10  years  for  the  crimes  of  which 
Schonacher  and  Wining  were  convicted.  That 
would  be  a  light  sentence,  but  the  judge  gave 
them  far  less. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Dean  Whipple  ordered 
Schonacher  to  serve  two  years,  which 
amounts  to  a  minimum  of  21  months  in  a 
federal  prison.  Wining  got  off  even  easier. 
The  judge,  noting  that  Wining  has  a  men- 
tally disabled  son  who  requires  constant 
care,  ordered  the  con  man  to  spend  five  years 
on  probation. 

Judge  Whipple's  leniency  is  appalling.  It's 
no  wonder  some  people  have  lost  confidence 
in  the  justice  system.  An  unemployed  bread- 
winner could  go  to  jail  for  writing  bad 
checks  to  feed  his  kids.  So  could  an 
uneducated  kid  who  tries  to  earn  money  for 
child  support  by  running  street  drugs. 

But  a  James  R.  Wining  can  work  several 
years  setting  up  a  scheme  to  rip  off  a  major 
insurance  company,  paying  himself  $450,000  a 
year  in  money  he  had  no  right  to  lay  his 
hands  on.  He  and  his  partner  can  break  the 
bonds  of  trust  that  are  one  of  the  strengths 
of  American  business.  Then,  when  the  law 
catches  up  with  him,  he  avoids  jail  time  by 
reminding  the  court  of  the  obligations  of 
parenthood. 

These  weren't  small-time  con  men.  They 
persuaded  people  who  worked  with  them  that 
they  had  millions  of  dollars  in  backing  that 
they  didn't  have.  Wining  told  a  Mutual  of 
Omaha  subsidiary  that  he  was  a  former  dep- 
uty to  the  chairman  of  Lloyd's  of  London, 
which  wasn't  true.  He  and  Schonacher  di- 
verted millions  of  dollars  to  new  companies 
that  they  created  In  the  Caribbean.  In  1984. 
when  Mutual  grew  suspicious  and  told  them 
to  stop  accepting  new  business,  they  agreed 
to  stop.  But  that  was  a  lie.  too.  They  contin- 
ued to  write  new  business. 

Twenty-one  months  In  prison  for  one  of 
them.  Five  years  on  probation  for  the  other. 
Whatever  became  of  the  Idea  that  the  pun- 
ishment should  fit  the  crime? 


PREVENTING  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
GROUP  HEALTH  PLANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^HVES 
Thursday,  February  18, 1993 
Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  along  with  fifteen  of  my 
colleagues,  to  reverse  the  fifth  circuit  decision 
Greenberg  versus  H&H  Music.  In  essence,  the 
court  ruled  that  an  employer  could  amend  or 
terminate  a  health  plan  at  any  time  leaving 
employees  at  the  risk  of  loosing  health  cov- 
erage when  they  are  sk*  and  most  vulner- 
able. The  Supreme  Court's  denial  of  certiorari 
on  November  4,  1 992  requires  this  body  to  act 
swiftly.  Individuals  must  have  confidence  in 
our  private  health  system  and  the  Group 
Health  Plan  Nondiscrimination  Act  of  1 993  will 
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reaffirm   the   safeguards   the   drafters   incor- 
porated into  ERISA  1 8  years  ago. 

According  to  the  fifth  circuit,  ERISA  currently 
allows  for  the  retroactive  reduction  of  benefits 
to  take  place.  How  tenuous  has  emptoyer-pro- 
vkJed  health  coverage  become?  Through  cre- 
ative plan  design  employers  now  place  dollar 
caps  or  completely  exclude  certain  diseases 
from  coverage.  By  simply  changing  insurance 
carriers  employees  are  dropped  from  cov- 
erage because  of  preexisting  conditions.  We 
understand  employers'  concerns  about  spiral- 
ing  health  care  costs  and  the  burden  that 
places  on  the  employer  sponsored  system  t>ut, 
we  do  not  believe  that  ERISA  was  ever  in- 
tended to  sanction  employers  from  reneging 
on  promises  made  to  their  employees. 

This  legislation  is  very  similar  to  H.R.  6147, 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  In  the  1 02d  Congress. 
The  new  version  has  taken  into  account  the 
many  thoughtful  opinions  submitted  from  inter- 
ested parties.  I  believe  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  have  enhanced  the  clarity  of  the 
bill's  intent. 

This  bill  addresses  the  specific  situation  Dr. 
Frank  Greenberg  brought  to  my  attention  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  He 
poignantly  illustrated  the  discriminatory  actions 
taken  against  Jack  McGann,  an  employee  of 
H&H  Music  Co.  Mr.  McGann  was  covered  by 
a  generous  group  health  insurance  plan.  He, 
like  most  of  us,  felt  protected  by  his  emptoy- 
er's  plan.  Yet  when  Mr.  McGann  was  diag- 
nosed with  AIDS  and  t)egan  submitting  medi- 
cal reimbursement  forms  for  his  treatment,  his 
company  reduced  the  lifetime  coverage  for 
AIDS-related  disorders  from  $1  million  to  a 
mere  $5,000. 

The  bill  restores  the  intent  that  section  510 
of  ERISA  applies  to  an  individual's  right  for  ei- 
ther pension  or  health  benefits.  By  adding 
subsection  (b)  to  510  we  have  made  explk:itty 
clear  that  it  is  unlawful  to  discriminate  based 
on  benefit  claims  urxJer  group  health  plans. 
The  triggering  event,  establishing  an  emptoy- 
ers  intent  to  discriminate,  is  a  change  In  a 
plan  that  takes  away  coverage  when  an  em- 
ployee is  being  treated  for  a  disease  or  medi- 
cal condition  previously  covered  by  the  plan. 
Changes  made  to  eliminate  or  signifk:antly  re- 
duce t>eneflts  for  an  individual  who  has  tse- 
come  ill  Is  prohibited  under  this  section.  The 
legislation  continues  to  allow  for  prospective 
changes  in  tjenefit  levels  ar>d  irx»rporates 
clear  notice  requirements  to  employees  con- 
ceming  these  material  plan  changes. 

In  additk>n,  section  516  has  b«en  added  to 
ERISA  since  no  section  adequately  dealt  with 
an  employer's  right  to  discriminate  against  cer- 
tain diseases  in  designing  health  plans.  This 
new  section  makes  It  unlawful  to  discriminate 
among  lifetime  benefit  levels  within  a  health 
plan  and  directly  addresses  the  reduction  in 
benefits  Mr.  McGann  was  forced  to  accept  t)e- 
cause  he  contracted  AIDS.  Public  policy  must 
dictate  that  plan  sponsors  should  not  offer 
more  to  their  employees  then  they  intend  to 
deliver.  Employees  when  accepting  an  offer  of 
employment  take  into  consideration  not  only 
the  salary  but  also  the  health  benefit  package 
offered.  Employers  must  take  a  realistic  look 
upfront  at  what  level  of  health  benefits  they 
can  afford  to  offer  and  then  starvj  by  their 
promises. 

This  legislation  should  not  be  mistaken  for 
our  response  to  health  care  reform.  But  we 
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cannot  stand  by  and  permit  employers  to  pull 
the  health  care  carpet  from  urnJer  the  feet  of 
their  employees  at  the  time  they  are  most  vul- 
nerable and  have  nowhere  else  to  turn.  As  we 
work  with  our  new  President  to  make  health 
care  available  to  all  Amehcans  we  must  not 
allow  the  unjust  results  of  our  current  system 
to  proliferate.  Most  people  rely  on  ERISA  to 
protect  their  basic  civil  right  against  discrimina- 
tory actions  and  their  right  to  due  process.  We 
must  work  together  to  ensure  that  the  prom- 
ises made  to  American  workers  in  ERISA  are 
kspL 

H.R.— 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  ttie  "Group 
Health  Plan  Nondiscrimination  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  J.  PROTECTION  FROM  INTERFERENCE  WITH 
RIGHTS. 

Section  510  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1140)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  General.—"  after 
"Sec.  510.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Discrimination  Based  on  Benefit 
Claims  under  Group  Health  pi-ans.— 

"(1)  In  general.— It  shall  be  unlawful  dis- 
crimination for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  to 
take  any  action  to  cancel  or  reduce  a  benefit 
of  a  participant  or  beneficiary  under  a  group 
health  plan  (by  plan  amendment  or  plan  ter- 
mination, change  in  insured  status  of  the 
plan,  change  of  insurer  under  the  plan,  or 
any  other  means),  if— 

"(A)  such  action  is  specifically  related  to 
one  or  more  particular  diseases  or  medical 
conditions, 

"(B)  such  participant  or  beneficiary  is  un- 
dergoing, at  the  time  such  action  is  taken,  a 
course  of  treatment  related  to  any  such  dis- 
ease or  medical  condition,  and 

"(C)  a  valid  claim  under  the  plan  reason- 
ably related  to  such  course  of  treatment  has 
been  submitted  to  the  plan  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  participant  or  beneficiary  prior  to  the 
taking  of  such  action. 

"(2)  Definitions— For  purposes  of  this  sul)- 
section — 

"(A)  Group  health  plan.— The  term 
'group  health  plan'  has  the  meaning  provided 
in  section  607(1). 

"(B)  Change  in  insured  status.- The  term 
'change  in  insured  status'  of  a  plan  means  a 
change  to  self-insured  status  or  a  change  in 
the  extent  to  which  benefits  provided  under 
the  plan  are  provided  under  a  contract  or 
policy  of  insurance  issued  by  an  insurer 
under  the  plan. 

"(C)  Insurer.— The  term  'insurer'  under  a 
plan  means  a  person  licensed  by  a  State  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  insurance  who  pro- 
vides benefits  under  the  plan  under  a  con- 
tract or  policy  of  insurance  issued  by  such 
person. 

"(D)  Valid  claim.- The  term  "valid  claim' 
under  a  group  health  plan  means  a  claim 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  submission  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  participant  or  beneficiary,  would 
have  entitled  the  participant  or  beneficiary 
to  benefits  under  the  plan.". 

SEC.  S.  NONDISCRIMINATION  IN  LIFETIME  BENE- 
FIT COVERAGE  UNDER  A  GROUP 
HEALTH  PLAN. 

(a)  In  General —Part  5  of  title  I  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 
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"nondiscrimination  in  LIFETIME  BENEFrr 
COVERAGE  UNDER  A  GROUP  HEALTH  PLAN 

"Sec.  516.  (a)  In  general.— It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  a  group  health  plan  to  discrimi- 
nate among  diseases  or  medical  conditions 
with  respect  to  levels  of  lifetime  benefit  cov- 
erage provided  to  similarly  situated  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  under  the  plan.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'lifetime 
benefit  coverage'  provided  to  any  participant 
or  beneficiary  under  a  plan  means  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  available  under  the  plan  in  the 
aggregate  to  such  participant  or  beneficiary. 

"(b)  LIMITATION.- Subsections  (a)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  participants  and  their 
beneficiaries  under  a  group  health  plan  if  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  are  met 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Collective  bargaining.- The  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  are  met  if— 

"(A)  the  participants  consist  of  employees 
covered  by  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment between  employee  representatives  and 
one  or  more  employers. 

"(B)  there  is  evidence  that  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  group  health  plan  estab- 
lished or  maintained  pursuant  to  such  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  between  such  em- 
ployee representatives  and  such  employer  or 
employers,  and 

"(C)  the  discrimination  consists  of  a  lack 
of  uniformity  based  solely  on — 

"(1)  variations  in  the  required  terms  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  as  applied 
to  separate  geographically  located  facilities 
of  the  same  employer,  or 

"(ii)  different   levels   of  contributions   to 
such  plan  negotiated  between  such  employee 
representatives  and  more  than  1  employer, 
as  set  forth  in  applicable  collective  bargain;^ 
Ing  agreements. 

"(2)  EXEMPTION  procedure.— The  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  are  met  if  the  spon- 
sor of  such  group  health  plan  demonstrates 
to  the  Secretary  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  such  sponsor  will  be  unable  to 
continue  such  plan  unless  granted  relief  from 
the  applicable  requirements  of  subsection 
(a),  pursuant  to  an  exemption  procedure 
which— 

"(A)  shall  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  for  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
and 

"(B)  shall  be  subject  to  standards  and  pro- 
cedures similar  to  those  applicable  under 
section  408(a)  with  respect  to  exemptions 
granted  thereunder.". 

"(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  Uble  of 
contents  in  section  1  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 514  the  following  new  items: 
"Sec.  515.  Delinquent  contributions. 
"Sec.  516.  Discrimination  in  lifetime  benefit 
coverage    under    group    health 
plan.". 

SEC.  4.  REPORTING  AND  DISCLOSURE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Notice  of  Modifications  and 
Changes.- Section  104(b)(1)  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1024(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  a  group 
health  plan  (as  defined  in  section  607(1)).  the 
adoption  of  any  material  coverage  restric- 
tion which  constitutes  such  a  modification 
in  the  terms  of  the  plan  (Including  the  termi- 
nation of  the  plan),  or  which  Is  represented 
by  any  such  change  in  the  Information  re- 
quired under  section  102(b).  may  not  take  ef- 
fect until  60  days  after  such  a  summary  de- 
scription of  such  modification  or  change  is 
furnished  to  each  participant  and  to  each 
spouse  thereof  who  is  a  beneficiary  under  the 
plan  in  language  calculated  to  be  easily  un- 
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derstood  by  the  typical  participant  or  bene- 
ficiary. For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  'material  coverage  restric- 
tion' means  any  change  in  the  terms  of  a 
group  health  plan  that  results  in  elimination 
of.  or  increased  restrictions  on,  any  form  of 
benefit  coverage  which  was  provided  by  the 
plan  prior  to  the  change.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  establishment  of.  or  increases 
in  the  amount  of.  deductibles  or  coinsurance 
payments  required  of  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  plan,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  exclude  from  such 
term  any  such  change  of  a  type  which  the 
Secretary  finds  to  be  de  minimis.". 

(b)    SPECIAL    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    SELF-IN- 

3URED  Plans.— Section  102(b)  of  such  Act  (29 
use.  1022(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  self-insured  group 
health  plan,  the  plan  description  and  sum- 
mary plan  description  shall  also  contain  a 
statement — 

"(i)  indicating  that  the  plan  is  a  self-in- 
sured group  health  plan  and  is  not  a  policy  of 
Insurance. 

"(11)  Identifying  the  person  who  is  respon- 
sible for  claim  determinations  and  process- 
ing, and 

"(Hi)  indicating  that  the  plan  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  State  guarantee  fund  protection  and 
that.  If  the  plan  does  not  pay  all  benefits  for 
which  participants  or  beneficiaries  are  eligi- 
ble under  the  plan,  responsibility  for  pay- 
ment for  medical  care  may  to  some  extent 
remain  with  the  participant  or  beneficiary. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  The  term  'group  health  plan'  has  the 
meaning  provided  in  section  607(1). 

"(ii)  A  group  health  plan  is  'self-insured' 
unless  all  benefits  provided  under  the  plan 
are  provided  under  a  contract  or  policy  of  In- 
surance Issued  by  a  person  licensed  by  a 
State  to  engage  in  the  business  of  Insur- 
ance.". 

SEC.  5.  LEGAL  RELIEF  FROM  DAMAGES  FOR  IN- 
TERFERENCE WITH  RIGHTS  UNDER 
PLAN. 

(a)  Damages.— Section  502(c)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  U.S.C.  1132(c))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)(A)  Any  person  who  violates  section  510 
or  516  with  respect  to  any  participant  or  ben- 
eficiary under  a  group  health  plan  shall  be 
liable  to  such  participant  or  beneficiary  for 
actual  damages.  Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  damages  for  such  violation  shall  not  In- 
clude punitive  damages. 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  violation 
constitutes  willful,  fraudulent,  or  malicious 
conduct,  bad  faith,  or  gross  negligence,  each 
person  liable  under  subparagraph  (A)  may.  In 
the  court's  discretion,  be  liable  to  such  par- 
ticipant or  beneficiary  for  exemplary  dam- 
ages equal  to  not  more  than  the  greater  of— 

"(i)  200  percent  of  the  amount  of  actual 
damages  awarded,  or 

"(11)  $10,000. 
Any  such  exemplary  damages  shall  be  In  ad- 
dition to  any  actual  damages  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'group  health  plan'  has  the  meaning 
provided  in  section  607(1).". 

(b)  ATTORNEY'S  FEES.— Section  502(g)  of 
such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1132(g))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  In  any  action  for  damages  under  sub- 
section (c)(4)  in  which  the  plaintiff  prevails 
or   substantially    prevails,    the   court   shall 
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award  the  plaintiff  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  and  other  costs  of  the  action,  including 
reasonable  expert  witness  fees  and  costs,  to 
be  paid  by  the  defendant.  Fees  awarded 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  at  generally 
prevailing  hourly  rates.". 

SEC.  6.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  changes  in  group 
health  plan  coverage  adopted  on  or  after 
February  4.  1993. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RALPH  AND 
BARBARA  VOORHEES 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18,  1993 
Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
February  25,  1993,  the  State  Theatre  in  New 
Brunswick,  NJ,  will  be  the  site  for  a  concert 
gala  in  honor  of  Ralph  and  Barbara  Voorhees. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Voorhees  are  two  of  the  most 
active  and  generous  volunteers  in  the  Middle- 
sex County,  NJ,  community,  devoting  tremen- 
dous time,  talent  and  boundless  energy  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  area.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
anyone  in  our  community  more  deserving  of 
this  tribute  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Voorhees. 

Mr.  Ralph  Voorhees  is  a  member  of  one  of 
New  Jersey's  most  distinguished  families.  He 
Is  a  1948  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Rutgers 
University  and  the  senior  vice  president  for  in- 
vestments at  Paine  Webber.  Currently,  he 
serves  the  community  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Rutgers  University 
Foundation  Board  of  Overseers,  the  Univer- 
sity's Board  of  Trustees,  the  board  of  over- 
seers of  the  Jane  Voorhees  Zimmerii  Mu- 
seum, Chairman  of  the  New  Brunswick  Cul- 
tural Center  and  executive  committee  member 
of  the  Robert  Woods  Johnson  University  Hos- 
pital Foundation.  He  has  also  served  as  the 
chair  of  the  Governors,  Trustees  and  Over- 
seers Gifts  Committee  for  the  Campaign  for 
Rutgers,  having  exceeded  his  $5  million  goal 
by  almost  1 00  percent. 

For  the  past  30  years,  Mr.  Voorhees  has  led 
numerous  organizations — financial,  cultural, 
political  and  social — giving  fully  of  his  time,  en- 
ergy and  resources.  He  served  as  a  council- 
man in  Highland  Pari<,  NJ,  his  lifelong  home 
town,  and  as  chaimian  of  the  Highland  Park 
democratic  committee.  He  served  as  president 
of  both  the  Middlesex  County  Family  Counsel- 
ing Sen/ice  and  United  Community  Sen^ice  of 
Central  Jersey,  the  parent  organization  of  the 
United  Fund. 

As  chairman  of  the  New  Brunswick  Cultural 
Center,  Inc.,  he  helped  that  organization  raise 
more  than  $2  million  to  renovate  the  old 
YMCA  building  to  become  the  permanent 
home  of  the  George  Street  Playhouse,  and  $5 
million  to  purchase  and  refurbish  the  historic 
State  Theatre  as  the  centerpiece  of  a  new 
center  for  the  performing  arts  in  downtown 
New  Bnjnswick.  He  has  been  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards,  including  the  Torch  of  Lib- 
erty Award  from  the  Central  New  Jersey  Soci- 
ety of  Fellows  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith,  and  the  Presidential  Recogni- 
tion Award  for  Volunteerism,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  first  12  people  honored  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 
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Bartjara  Voorhees  has  also  been  extremely 
active  in  the  community.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  George  Street 
Playhouse  from  1977  to  1985,  serving  for  3 
years  as  the  theater's  first  board  president. 
Along  with  her  hust)and,  she  is  a  patron  mem- 
ber of  the  Friends  of  the  Zimmerii,  a  group  of 
volunteers  and  art  lovers  who  enhance  the 
Jane  Voorhees  Museum  by  providing  thought- 
provoking,  stimulation  and  entertaining  pro- 
grams and  special  events  for  its  members  and 
the  public,  and  to  help  with  fundraising.  As  a 
member  of  the  Friends,  Mrs.  Voorhees  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  and  was 
treasurer  for  3  years.  She  has  also  been  ac- 
tive with  the  YWCA  in  New  Brunswick.  In  ad- 
dition, she  serves  as  a  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Honorable  John  Lynch,  the  Minority  Lead- 
er of  the  New  Jersey  senate. 

Ralph  and  Barbara  Voorhees  have  four 
grown  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  these  two  distin- 
guished members  of  the  community  in  Central 
New  Jersey. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  HAGER 


HON.  ROBERT  L  (BUD)  CRAMER,  JR. 

OF  ALABAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  to  Robert  W.  (Bob) 
Hager,  a  most  distinguished  citizen  of  Hunts- 
ville,  AL,  who  is  retiring  as  vice  president-gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Missiles  &  Space  Division 
at  the  Boeing  Co. 

Responsible  for  all  missile  and  space  pro- 
grams within  the  Boeing  Co.,  Bob  has  worthed 
on  both  strategic  and  tactical  missile  programs 
such  as  Minuteman,  the  Air  Launched  Cruise 
Missile  [ALCM],  Avenger,  and  the  Non-Line  Of 
Sight-Combined  Arms  [I^LOS/CA]  weapon. 
His  division  is  a  key  contractor  for  the  Nation's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  [SDI]  programs,  in- 
cluding the  Lightweight  Exo-Atmospheric  Pro- 
jectile [LEAP]  program,  Airbome  Surveillance 
Testbed,  and  Free  Electron  Laser. 

Bob  has  supervised  Boeing's  work  as  prime 
contractor  for  the  man-rated  elements  of 
NASA's  Space  Station  Freedom  program, 
space  transportation  activities  including  the 
Boeing  role  in  the  National  Launch  System 
and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Inertial  Upper  Stage 
[lUS]  program,  and  advanced  design  and  de- 
velopment work  in  both  the  military  and  civil 
space  arenas.  Leading  a  diverse  wori<  force 
with  major  facilities  in  Huntsville,  AL,  and 
Kent,  WA,  he  has  served  defense  and  space 
customers  across  the  Nation.  He  was  also  re- 
sponsible for  Boeing  petroleum  reserve  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  supervised  the 
Boeing  Commercial  Space  Development  Co. 

Bob  has  made  and  will  continue  to  make 
many  contributions  to  business,  education, 
and  the  quality  of  life  in  Huntsville  and  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  He  has  served  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  Huntsville's  Foundation 
Board  of  Trustees  and  on  Oakwood  College's 
President's  Roundtable.  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Definition  Team  for  the  Ala- 
t)ama   Commission    on    Aerospace,    Science 
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and  Industry,  the  Technical  and  Business  Ex- 
hibition/Symposium [TABES],  the  Huntsville 
Alliance  for  Science  Project  [HASP],  and  the 
Business  Council  of  Alabama.  He  has  served 
on  the  Huntsville/Madison  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Board  of  Directors  and  Foundation 
Board,  the  city  of  Huntsville's  Educatkjn  Sum- 
mit Committee  and  Vision  2000  Policy  Board, 
the  Huntsville  Hospital  Foundation's  Board  of 
Directors,  the  Botanical  Gardens  Advisory 
Council,  and  the  U.S.  Space  and  Rocket  Cen- 
ter's Exhibits  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Bob  Hager  for  al- 
most 40  years  of  dedtcated  service  to  the 
Boeing  Co.  and  for  his  many  contributk)ns  to 
our  country's  space  program  and  to  our  com- 
munity. He  has  been  a  good  friend  to  me  and 
to  the  Fifth  District  of  Alabama.  I  am  thankful 
that  he  and  his  wife,  Peggy,  will  continue  to 
call  Huntsville  home. 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
DISSEMINATION  OF  WEATHER 
AND  CLIMATE  INFORMATION  TO 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCERS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18, 1993 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  today  amend  the  National 
Agricultural  Weather  Information  System  Act 
of  1990  to  improve  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  weather  information  to  assist  agricul- 
tural producers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  important  legislation. 

The  1990  farm  bill  established  the  Natronal 
Agricultural  Weather  Information  System  under 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  aimed  at 
meeting  the  weather  and  climate  information 
needs  to  agricultural  producers.  I  believe  that 
the  program  is  a  good  one  because  it  allows 
for  the  collection  and  organization  of  weather 
information  from  universities,  State  programs. 
Federal  agencies  and  the  private  weather  con- 
sulting sector.  Moreover,  it  provides  funding 
for  weather  research  programs. 

However,  it  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  only  10  State  agricultural  weather  informa- 
tion systems  that  are  responsible  for  dissemi- 
nating information  to  agricultural  prcxJucers  in 
those  States.  That  leaves  a  large  portion  of 
this  Nation's  agricultural  producers  without  any 
assistance. 

My  legislation  fills  In  the  gaps  of  the  present 
law  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  use  Weather  Service  offrces  arxJ 
distribute  information  aimed  at  meeting  the 
short-term  and  long-term  weather  and  climate 
information  needs  of  agricultural  producers. 
Each  field  office  of  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice will  be  responsible  for  collecting  and  orga- 
nizing information  that  will  impact  the  region 
that  it  covers. 

My  legislation,  then,  specifically  calls  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  to  agricultural 
producers  in  the  region  in  the  form  of:  First,  a 
weekly  publication  containing  weather  fore- 
casts and  other  information  regarding  antici- 
pated temperatures  and  precipitation  levels; 
second,  toll-free  and  local  telephone  numbers 
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that  agricultural  producers  can  call  to  obtain 
Immediate  information  to  assist  with  specific 
day-to-day  production  activities;  and  third, 
such  ottier  metfxxls  as  the  Secretaries  con- 
sider to  be  appropriate  to  distribute  weather 
and  climate  information  in  a  tiPDely  manner. 

My  legislation,  therefore,  ensures  that  agri- 
cultural producers  throughout  the  Nation  are 
receiving  comprehensive  arxJ  timely  informa- 
tion. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  legislation  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  ttie  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
jointly  submit  a  report  to  Congress  analyzing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  providing 
relevant  weather  and  climate  information  to 
agricultural  producers.  The  report  shall  include 
a  description  of  the  number  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducers who  obtained  weather  information 
through  the  project  arxl  an  estimate  of  wfiettv 
er  the  project  improved  farm  profitability  for 
participating  producers. 

Weather  Information  is  central  to  agricultural 
producers  aaoss  the  Nation  because  vari- 
ations in  weather  corxjitions  cause  huge 
losses  in  production.  My  legislation  will  Irv 
crease  farm  profitability.  Once  again.  I  urge 
you  to  co-sponsor  this  important  legislation. 


BAN  ON  AIDS  INFECTED  ALIENS  IS 
APPROPRIATE 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1993 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AIDS 
virus  has  caused  erxirmous  devastation  both 
in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world.  In 
Africa,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  elsewhere.  AIDS 
is  devastating  entire  populations.  It  is  a  ti^ag- 
edy,  and  it  Is  entirely  appropriate  that  we  have 
made  combating  the  AIDS  virus  a  priority  of 
our  foreign  aid  program.  But  permitting  HIV-irv 
fected  individuals  to  enter  the  United  States  as 
refugees  Is  quite  a  different  matter. 

When  President  Clinton  announced  his  irv 
tention  to  reverse  the  ban  on  A  IDs  victims  en- 
terir>g  the  United  States,  while  it  Is  motivated 
by  an  understarxJatrfe  desire  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  the  300  Haitians  at  Guantanamo 
Bay  who  are  Infected  with  HIV,  will  Inevitably 
put  additional  Americans  at  risk.  It  will  place 
additional  strains  on  a  health  care  system  tttat 
is  already  terribly  overburdened  with  American 
citizens  suffering  from  HIV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  In  the  Fetxuary  14, 
1993  edition  of  the  Omaha  Worid  HeraW  cor- 
rectly expressed  corx:ern  over  thie  policy  impli- 
cations of  reversing  the  ban  on  HIV-infected 
aliens.  This  Member  woukj  urge  his  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  this  insightful  edi- 
torial. 

Don't  lift  Ban  on  AIDS  Lmmiorants 

President  Clinton  seems  determined  to 
keep  a  campaign  pledge  he  never  should  liave 
made.  He  says  he  will  lift  the  t>an  against 
AIDS-infected  foreigners  entering  the  United 
States. 

Clinton  is  under  pressure  to  take  that  ac- 
tion to  help  atiout  300  Haitian  refugees, 
whom  the  U.S.  government  has  determined 
to  be  in  danger  of  political  persecution  if  re- 
turned to  Haiti.  Most  of  them  have  AIDS  or 
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are  infected  with  the  HTV  virus.  They  are 
currently  waiting  at  the  U.S.  naval  l>ase  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cut>a.  caught  l>etween  fear 
of  reprisals  in  their  own  country  and  the 
U.S.  government's  ban  on  AIDS-infected  im- 
migrants. 

Their  plight  is  heart-rending.  But  it 
shouldn't  be  the  basis  for  throwing  open  the 
door  to  everyone  who  might  want  to  bring  a 
case  of  AIDS  to  this  country.  The  precedent 
of  stopping  carriers  of  infectious  dlsesises  at 
the  border  is  well  established.  If  that  weren't 
sufficient  reason  to  maintain  the  t>an,  Amer- 
ica also  has  an  obligation  to  its  citizens  and 
taxpayers  to  prevent  exploitation  of  Its  wel- 
fare and  Medicaid  system. 

Indeed,  that  is  the  same  system  that  Clin- 
ton says  is  failing  to  provide  a  safety  net  for 
millions  of  Americans.  Why.  then,  would  he 
put  it  under  incresLsed  stress?  Why  would  he 
Increase  the  pool  of  potential  carriers? 
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BOB  MICHEL'S  WORDS  OF  WISDOM 


HON.  GERALD  BJl.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day night,  February  17,  Republican  leader 
Boe  Michel  made  the  official  Republican  re- 
sponse to  President  Clinton's  address  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress.  I  believe  that  our 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  stx)uld 
get  ttie  charx:e  to  read  these  wise  and  IrKisive 
remari<s.  At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  Bob  Michel's  speech: 

Good  evening,  tonight  you  and  I  witnessed 
a  colorful  ritual — a  new  president  of  the 
United  States  addressing  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  for  the  first  time.  The  great  Cham- 
ber of  the  House  rang  out  with  cheers  for  the 
President.  It  was.  as  always,  a  thrilling  spec- 
tacle. But  now  the  last  echo  of  the  final 
cheer  has  faded  away.  The  ceremony  is  over. 
It's  time  to  put  aside  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance. 

It's  time  to  get  to  work  for  America. 
That's  what  I'd  like  to  briefly  visit  with  you 
about:  how  your  government  can  work  better 
for  you.  Don't  worry:  I  have  no  props,  no  flip- 
charts,  no  pointer,  no  electronic  gimmicks.  I 
don't  even  have  a  1-800  numl)er  for  you  to 
call.  I'd  just  like  to  talk  with  you  as  though 
we  were  having  a  cup  of  coffee  back  in  my 
hometown  of  Peoria.  It  is  a  chance  to  ask 
some  questions  about  where  our  Nation  is 
heading,  the  kinds  of  questions  you  might 
ask  if  you  were  here. 

We  Americans  are  a  questioning  people:  it 
is  part  of  our  national  character.  In  fact  we 
may  be  the  only  Nation  whose  national  an- 
them begins  and  ends  with  a  question.  So,  in 
questioning  the  direction  of  the  administra- 
tion, we  are  acting  in  a  great  American  tra- 
dition. All  of  us — Democrats,  Republicans, 
Perot  supporters.  Independents — want  our 
new  president  to  succeed.  We  want  to  help 
him  do  the  right  thing.  But  the  only  way  we 
can  help  him  is  by  candidly  letting  him 
know  how  we  feel  about  his  announced  poli- 
cies. 

Our  new  President  has  an  excellent  chance 
to  be  successful.  Because  of  the  leadership  of 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush,  our  Nation  does 
not  face  a  nuclear  threat.  President  Bush 
handed  over  to  the  President  an  economy 
that  is  growing,  not  shrinking,  and  a  rate  of 
worker  productivity  that  is  rising,  not  fall- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  past  12  years  of 


Republican  leadership  have  built  a  strong 
foundation  for  progress.  We  agree  with  the 
President  that  we  have  to  put  more  i>eople  to 
work,  but  remember:  80%  to  85%  of  the  new 
jol)s  in  this  country  are  created  by  small 
business. 

So  the  climate  for  starting  and  expanding 
businesses  must  be  enhanced  with  tax  incen- 
tives and  deregulation,  rather  than  imposing 
higher  taxes  and  more  governmental  man- 
dates. The  President  speaks  of  the  half-mil- 
lion new  jol>s  that  will  be  created  by  his  eco- 
nomic stimulus  program.  But.  there  are  esti- 
mates that  doing  it  his  way  will  cost  tax- 
payers some  $55  thousand  per  job.  It  should 
be  noted  that  last  year  alone  the  private  sec- 
tor created  a  million-and-a-half  new  jobs  on 
its  own.  We  have  to  make  certain  that  gov- 
ernment action  helps,  not  hinders,  the  grow- 
ing economy. 

After  listening  to  the  President  tonight,  do 
you  know  what  the  President's  long-range 
economic  strategy  is?  I  don't — and.  I  must 
say.  I  wonder  if  he  does.  All  we  are  certain  of 
is  that  the  administration  is  engaged  in  a 
media  blitz  to  "sell"  his  program.  The  Presi- 
dent offers  us  what  he  calls  a  "New  Direc- 
tion". But  where  he  seems  to  be  going  is 
"Back  to  the  Future"— back  to  the  failed  Big 
government  schemes  of  a  generation  ago. 
That  is  not  the  direction  we  should  be  going. 
The  Clinton  spin-doctors  have  even  given  us 
a  new  political  vocabulary: 

"Investment"  now  means  Big  Government 
spending  your  tax  dollars.  "Change"  now 
means  reviving  old.  discredited  Big  Govern- 
ment tax-and-spend  schemes.  "Patriotism" 
now  means  agreeing  with  the  Clinton  pro- 
gram. The  powerful,  evocative  word,  "sac- 
rifice" has  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
bumper  sticker  slogan.  And.  my  favorite — 
"contribution"— is  now  the  new  word  for 
"taxes".  On  April  15.  just  try  telling  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  you  don't  feel  like 
"contributing"  this  year. 

The  administration  is  about  to  launch  the 
biggest  propaganda  campaign  in  recent  polit- 
ical history.  The  White  House  is  even  now 
becoming  one  big  partisan  political  mega- 
phone. But  public  relations  campaigns  are  no 
substitute  for  sound  public  policy.  Tonight 
the  President  mentioned  a  number  of  new 
programs  that  inevitably  will  cost  consider- 
able sums  of  money.  Laudable  as  they  might 
be.  how  do  we  pay  for  them?  The  President's 
answer  is:  more  taxes  on  everyone.  In  1992, 
candidate  Clinton  said:  tax  only  the  sui>er- 
rich. 

In  1993,  President  Clinton  now  says:  If  you 
earn  more  than  130,000.  your  taxes  are  going 
up.  So  much  for  not  taxing  the  middle  class. 
The  American  people  would  do  well  to  re- 
meml)er:  when  you  hear  a  Democrat  call  for 
taxes,  do  not  ask  for  whom  the  tax  rises — it 
will  rise  for  you.  There  are  those  who  say 
some  taxes  are  a  necessary  evil.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  Democrats  stress  the  word 
"necessary"  and  Republicans  stress  the  word 
"evil". 

The  President  was  short  on  specifics  again 
tonight — probably  because  he  keeps  juggling 
the  figures.  He  offers  no  l>ench-marks.  no  co- 
herent economic  principles  by  which  to 
judge  what  it  is  he  is  hoping  to  achieve. 
These  fragmented,  ad-hoc  proposals  are  the 
kind  of  thing  that  might  be  excused  in  the 
heat  of  a  campaign.  But,  Mr.  President,  the 
campaign  is  over.  You  won.  The  time  has 
come  to  park  the  bus  and  start  the  hard 
work  of  governing. 

And  one  of  the  hardest  parts  of  that  work 
is  the  vital  question  of  health  care  reform. 


Will  there  be  rationing  of  care?  Will  there  be 
job-destroying  mandates  on  employers?  Re- 
publicans believe  in:  Your  right  to  select  the 
doctor  of  your  choice.  Your  right  to  imme- 
diate care  without  long  waiting  lines.  And 
preserving  the  best  of  what  our  health  care 
system  has  to  offer. 

Does  the  administration  share  these  prin- 
ciples? As  I  said,  these  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions we  have  to  ask.  The  answers  we  get 
will  determine  the  kind  of  future  we  will 
have.  And  we  Republicans  are  here  to  ask 
the  tough  questions,  cut  through  the  rhet- 
oric, and  get  the  job  done.  But  we  do  need 
your  help.  My  father,  a  French  immigrant, 
used  to  tell  me:  that  it's  better  to  listen  90% 
of  the  time — for  that  leaves  you  only  10%  for 
talking. 

Throughout  my  life  in  public  service.  I've 
tried  to  take  his  advice.  And  I  know  my 
party  is  listening  to  your  voice,  because  we 
share  your  basic  principles.  Our  Republican 
governors,  our  state  legislators,  our  local 
elected  officials,  and  of  course,  those  of  us  in 
the  United  States  House  and  Senate  are  all 
part  of  the  same  team.  We  owe  it  to  you  to 
make  clear  the  ideas  at  the  heart  of  our  poli- 
cies. And  here  are  a  few:  We  Republicans, 
and  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  a  great  body  of 
Perot  supporters,  insist  on  cutting  spending 
as  the  best  way  to  real  deficit  reduction. 
We'd  like  to  support  the  President  on  an 
honest  line-item  veto  that  applies  not  only 
to  pork  barrel  spending  but  to  special  inter- 
ests tax  loopholes.  We  will  continue  to  press 
for  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 

We  want  to  help  President  Clinton  in  his 
efforts  to  spur  savings  and  investments.  We 
hope  he  will  strive  to  maintain  the  current 
low  rates  of  interest  and  inflation  he  inher- 
ited from  George  Bush.  And  let's  not  forget 
we  still  live  in  a  tough  and  often  brutal 
world. 

Our  national  destiny  is  linked  to  our  abil- 
ity to  compete  in  a  global  economy  and  to 
defend  our  interests  and  our  values  around 
the  world.  That's  why  we  need  to  maintain  a 
strong  defense  and  stay  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  high  technology.  I'd  like  to  address  a  few 
closing  comments  directly  to  the  President. 
Mr.  President,  we  wish  you  well.  President 
Reagan  and  President  Bush  have  given  you  a 
solid  foundation  of  peace  and  a  growing 
economy  on  which  to  build.  You  have  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  succeed. 

When  your  domestic  programs  and  policies 
are  based  on  sound  economic  principles, 
common  sense,  and  traditional  American 
values,  we  Republicans  will  be  with  you. 
When  your  foreign  policy  is  based  on  defend- 
ing American  interests  and  American  values 
first  and  foremost,  we  will  be  with  you.  But 
when  those  great  values  are  missing  from 
your  proposals,  we  Republicans  will  be  there 
to  ask  the  tough  questions  and  to  provide  ef- 
fective answers.  To  all  of  you.  Thanks  for  lis- 
tening. 

As  the  "designated  Republican  questioner" 
tonight.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  elected  Re- 
publicans, among  our  governors,  within  the 
state  legislatures  and  in  the  U.S.  House  and 
Senate,  when  I  say:  In  the  months  ahead  we 
will  be  visiting  with  you — whether  the  issue 
is  health  care,  crime,  education  or  the  econ- 
omy. We  will  be  listening  and  ready  to  react 
to  your  concerns.  Make  your  voice  count — 
You  can  make  a  difference.  Thank  you  *  *  * 
and  have  a  good  evening. 
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THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF 
PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18, 1993 
Mr.    STARK.    Mr.    Speaker,    the    pharma- 
ceutical Industry  exists  amid  a  worid  of  se- 
crecy and  false  truths.  The  following  experts 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  series  on  pre- 
scription drugs  highlight  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry's practice  of  disinformation. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Dec.  13. 
1992] 

PHARMACEUTICALS    HUSHED    ABOUT   R&D    EX- 
PENDITURES; Fifty  Percent  of  Drug  Costs 
Reflect    What   Investors    Could    Have 
Made  Somewhere  Else! 
Drug  company  executives  don't  talk  much 

about  how  they  arrive  at  a  price  of  a  drug. 

*  *  * 

Time  and  again,  government  researchers 
have  tried  to  find  out. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  ran  into  a 
wall  of  silence  this  year  when  it  undertook  a 
study  of  drug-price  inflation.  *  *  * 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  also 
had  to  do  without  specific  R&D  costs  in  its 
preparation  of  a  massive  study  on  pharma- 
ceutical R&D  to  be  released  soon.  A  draft  of 
the  agency's  repwrt  said  drug  companies 
"have  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  ac- 
tively resist  providing  access  to  congres- 
sional agencies  to  this  proprietary  data." 

One  of  the  few  breakdowns  of  drug  costs  by 
an  independent  researcher  was  done  ttiree 
years  ago  by  [Dr.  Steve]  Schondelmeyer,  the 
University  of  Minnesota  economist  who  is  an 
expert  in  the  drug  industry  and  a  phar- 
macist. He  says  that  about  22  percent  of  a 
drug's  cost  goes  for  marketing  and  about  16 
percent  for  R&D. 

As  for  the  $231  million"  research  figure,  it 
not  only  includes  direct  development  costs 
but  also  the  cost  of  money — money  the  in- 
vestor could  expect  to  earn  elsewhere  during 
the  time  it  takes  to  develop  a  drug.  That 
amounts  to  $117  million— a  little  more  than 
half  the  total. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Dec.  15, 
1992] 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Profit 
From  Secret  Deals 

The  buyer  of  prescription  drugs  has  few 
ways  to  comparison  shop,  unlike  the  case 
with  most  consumer  products. 

Drug  firms  often  require  big  customers  to 
sign  confidential  agreements  not  to  divulge 
the  price,  said  John  Coster,  a  staff  member 
of  the  senate  special  Committee  on  Aging. 

It's  not  just  the  legal  threat  that  keeps 
customers  quiet,  Schondelmeyer  said,  but 
also  the  concern  they  could  lose  their  fa- 
vored prices. 

Secrecy  makes  it  that  much  harder  for 
large  and  small  buyers  to  ferret  out  the  best 
deal. 

"If  more  people  knew  how  inexpensively 
these  medications  could  be  made  and  how 
cheaply  they  are  sold  to  other  segments  of 
the  market  or  other  parts  of  the  world,  they 
would  be  up  In  arms."  said  Tom  Snedden.  di- 
rector of  Pennsylvania's  prescription  drug 
program  for  low-income  older  people. 

Manufacturers'  agreements  deter  their  cus- 
tomers from  talking  about  their  prices, 
Schondelmeyer  said. 

"The  industry  will  go  to  all  extremes  to 
protect  this  uncompetitive  side  of  the  mar- 
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ket,"  Coster  said  at  a  health-care  conference 
in  February  organized  by  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
"They  do  not  want  any  semblance  of  com- 
petition from  breaking  down  the  insulated 
market  structures  (they  have]  created  in  the 
retail  marketplace. 

"This  is  the  side  of  the  market  in  which 
competition  must  be  stimulated  if  we  are  to 
have  any  hope  of  controlling  the  cost  of 
pharmaceuticals.  But  history  shows  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  do  without  some  form  of 
government  intervention." 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Dec.  14, 

1992] 

Unacceptable  Drug  adver'rsino 

As  a  senior  regulatory  review  officer  for 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
David  Banks  bird-dogged  drug  companies — 
poring  over  advertisements,  screening  tele- 
vision spots  and  ferreting  our  underhanded 
promotional  tactics. 

He  helped  uncover  misleading  information 
distributed  by  a  company  suggesting  that  an 
arthritis  medicine  might  also  prevent  joint 
degeneration.  He  stopped  another  company 
from  distributing  promotional  material  dis- 
guised as  a  medical  publication. 

"The  pharmaceutical  industry  undertakes 
many,  many  drug  promotional  activities 
that  appear  to  be  anything  but  drug  pro- 
motion," Banks  said. 

The  disguises  are  many,  he  said: 

A  drug  company  may  write  an  article 
about  a  medicine,  find  a  physician  willing  to 
accept  authorship  and  find  a  medical  journal 
to  publish  it. 

A  drug  company  may  subsidize  a  doctor 
who  lectures  at  medical  conferences  through 
an  'educational  grant.'  The  physician  is  cho- 
sen because  he  or  she  is  known  to  favor  a 
particular  drug. 

A  drug  company  may  pay  physicians  to 
test  a  new  medicine  on  patients.  It  is  called 
a  post-marketing  drug  study  but  serves  as  an 
incentive  for  the  doctor  to  prescrit>e  the 
medicine. 

As  for  the  reliability  of  print  advertising. 
60  percent  of  drug  ads  in  medical  journals  re- 
viewed were  rated  'poor  or  unacceptable'  in  a 
1992  study  prepared  for  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

Banks  said  the  entangled  relationship  l>e- 
tween  the  industry  and  medical  community 
leads  to  misleading  information. 

Drug  company  financial  relationships  with 
the  research  and  physician  communities 
have  become  so  widespread,  and  drug  com- 
pany control  over  public  discussions  of  drug 
therapy  so  pervasive,  that  literally  any  pub- 
lic discussion  of  drugs  should  be  considered 
potentially  subject  to  drug  company  bias. 
[Banks]  said. 


THEODORE  YOUNGBLOOD— 
PATRIOT  AND  LEADER 


HON.  JJ.  PICKlf 

of  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
order  to  honor  an  old  and  cherished  fnend, 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Youngblood.  Mr. 
Youngblood  was  a  friend  and  confidant  of 
President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  and  many 
of  our  State  political  and  business  leaders. 

Mr.  Youngblood  was  bom  on  January  8, 
1903,  to  the  late  James  Edward  and  Willie 
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Youngbtood  in  Coolidge.  TX,  near  Mexia.  He 
and  his  twin  brother,  Booker  T.,  became  the 
6th  and  7th  children  in  a  family  of  12. 

He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
history  from  Samuel  Huston  College  in  1927. 
Following  his  graduation  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Jewel  Deems,  who  preceded  him  in 
death.  Two  sons  were  bom  of  this  union.  Dr. 
Theodore  R.  Youngblood  Jr.,  and  Alvin  Lee 
Youngblood. 

On  May  7.  1948,  Mr.  Youngblood  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Latatlion  Richard,  a  relationship 
that  lasted  for  44  years  and  9  months. 

Mr.  Youngblood  was  employed  for  many 
years  as  Maitre  d'  of  the  historic  Austin  and 
Driskill  Hotels.  It  was  here  that  I  first  met  this 
upstanding  gentleman.  Mr.  Youngblood  had  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  his  customers  and  had 
a  way  of  instilling  pride  in  everyone  w^o  was 
associated  with  him.  I  remember  the  way  that 
he  used  to  bring  in  txjys  and  make  them  gen- 
tlemen. He  constantly  stressed  perfection  in 
both  dress  and  manner.  Mr.  Youngblood  re- 
ceived several  awards  and  honors  for  the 
quality  of  his  work  and  his  commitment  to 
community  service.  During  his  life  he  was  hon- 
ored by  Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fratemity.  Wesley 
United  Methodist  Church,  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  Metropolitan  A.M.E. 
Church,  Sunshine  Benevolerrt  Club,  and  Top 
Ladies  of  Distinction,  Inc. 

He  was  a  leader  in  the  Austin  community 
arxj  a  valuable  asset  to  its  people.  While  re- 
maining devoted  to  his  work,  he  also  found 
the  time  to  take  pan  in  numerous  community 
service  organizations.  As  a  charter  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fratemity  he  served  as  its 
president  on  several  occasions.  He  has  also 
been  chairman  of  the  local  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fund  drive,  treasurer  of  the  Salina  Senior 
Citizens  Board,  and  a  memtser  for  over  20 
years  on  the  Austin  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion. 

Last  Monday  an  overflowing  crowd  of 
friends  and  neightx}rs  paid  their  final  respects 
at  the  Wesley  United  Methodist  Church.  The 
Reverend  Freddie  B.  Dixon,  Dr.  Charles  Akins, 
Mrs.  Hazel  Coffman,  Mr.  George  Pumell,  Dr. 
E.  Marie  Gilbert,  Mrs.  Vivien  C.  Richard,  Rev- 
erend Raphael  Smith,  Dr.  Man/in  C.  Griffin, 
and  Dr.  James  D.  Foy  and  Congressman  Jake 
Pickle  paid  heartfelt  tnbutes  to  Mr.  Young- 
blood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  people  like  Theodore 
Youngblood  and  all  the  countless  millions  of 
other  hard-working,  dedicated  Americans  who 
make  this  Nation  great.  They  go  about  their 
day-to-day  lives  with  quiet  dignity  and  deter- 
mination; and,  by  both  direct  action  and  exam- 
ple, they  bring  Amenca  closer  to  the  ideal  of 
true  unity. 


THE  MINOR  CROP  PROTECTION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducir^g  two  measures  intended  to  provide 
the  means  for  revising  the  Nation's  food  safety 
laws  to  ensure  that  all  Americans  can  continue 
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to  have  the  safe,  affordable,  and  healthful  food 
supply  which  they  have  come  to  expect  from 
American  farmers. 

REAUTHOfllZATION  Of  FIFRA 

The  first  bill  would  simply  reauthorize  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  [FIFRA] — the  law  which  gov- 
erns the  registration  and  use  of  pesticides  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  joined  in  introducing 
this  measure  by  the  Honorable  Pat  Roberts, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  by  the  Honorable  Charles  Sten- 
HOLW  and  the  Honorable  Robert  Smith,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member,  respectively, 
of  the  Agnculture  Subcommittee  that  will  be 
dealing  with  pesticide  and  food  safety  issues 
this  Congress. 

The  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
FIFRA  expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991. 
However,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  seen  fit  to  continue  funding  the  activities 
and  programs  under  FIFRA  for  each  of  the  fis- 
cal years  since. 

Reauthorization  of  FIFRA  is  important.  But, 
so  too,  are  improvements  in  the  food  safety 
laws— both  FIFRA  and  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  [FFDCA] — that  govern 
the  safety  of  our  food  supply. 

We  are  introducing  this  measure  simply  to 
provide  the  framework  for  making  improve- 
ments in  FIFRA.  Food  safety  and  pesticides 
have  been  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings 
and  debate  in  recent  years.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  tjegan  the  process  of  developing 
amendments  to  FIFRA  last  year  to  make 
changes  in  the  way  in  which  pesticides  are 
registered  and  used.  However,  we  were  un- 
successful in  completing  action  on  this  meas- 
ure prior  to  adjournment  of  the  Congress. 

This  year,  using  the  simple  reauthorization 
bill  we  are  introducing  today,  we  hope  to  t)egin 
again  the  process  of  revising  FIFRA  to  make 
needed  improvements.  This  bill  will  serve  as 
the  vehicle  for  constructing  a  package  of 
amendments  to  FIFRA  that  will  help  to  reaffirm 
the  public's  confidence  in  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
ca's food  supply. 

MINOR  CROP  protection  assistance  act 

One  of  the  changes  that  is  needed  in  cur- 
rent pesticide  programs  and  law  is  the  manner 
in  which  so-called  minor  crops  are  dealt  with 
by  EPA  and  USDA. 

Minor  crops  are  fruits,  vegetables  and  other 
crops  which  are  produced  on  less  than 
300,000  acres  each  a  year.  While  these  crops 
account  for  less  than  2  percent  of  all  the  acre- 
age planted  in  the  United  States  annually, 
minor  crops  are  not  insignificant.  So-called 
minor  crops  are  a  major  contributor  to  the  ag- 
ricultural economy  of  many  States  and,  more 
importantly,  they  are  a  major  and  vital  part  of 
the  human  diet. 

Devetoping  and  registering  pesticides  for 
crop  protection  can  be  expensive.  A  complete 
data  set — the  information  on  the  safety  of  the 
product,  and  its  possible  effect  on  consumers, 
workers,  and  the  environment — can  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  prepare.  Residue  data  alone 
for  a  crop  can  cost  more  than  $100,000. 

Pestk:kJe  manufacturers  are  shying  away 
from  investing  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  products  that  are  intended  for  use  on 
minor  crops  because  of  their  limited  market. 

Nor  is  this  problem  always  limited  to  the 
minor  crops.  It  is  also  happening  to  some  pes- 
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ticides  intended  for  use  on  major  crops — such 
as  wheat,  corn,  soybeans,  and  cotton — where 
a  pest  problem  is  not  widespread  and  the  po- 
tential market  for  the  product  is  relatively 
small. 

Reregistering  a  product  that  is  currently  reg- 
istered for  use  on  minor  crops  is  also  costly. 
The  1988  amendments  to  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  [FIFRA) 
required  EPA  to  initiate  a  process  to  update 
the  registrations  of  pesticides  that  had  t>een 
registered  prior  to  November  1 ,  1 984.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  process,  registrants  must  update 
the  data  supporting  their  registrations,  and, 
wtiere  this  information  is  lacking,  perform  new 
studies,  or  gather  new  data  to  fill  the  data 
gaps. 

When  companies  weigh  the  costs  of  devel- 
oping this  new  data  versus  the  potential  profits 
from  minor  crop  pesticide  sales,  some  are  de- 
ciding to  voluntarily  cancel  the  registration 
rather  than  seek  renewal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  minor  crop  pesticides  are  im- 
portant to  agricultural  production  in  all  50 
States.  These  pest  management  tools  are  par- 
ticulariy  vital  to  the  continued  production  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Often  overiooked  is  the 
fact  that  minor  crop  pesticides  are  critical  com- 
ponents of  many  integrated  pest  management 
[IPM)  systems  currently  in  place  to  control  ag- 
ricultural pests  in  an  environmentally  prudent 
manner. 

Today,  I  am  joined  by  several  of  my  House 
colleagues  in  introducing  the  Minor  Crop  Pro- 
tection Assistance  Act,  to  help  maintain  minor 
use  pesticide  registrations.  The  bill  is  intended 
to  maintain  minor  use  registrations  in  a  way 
that  does  not  compromise  the  health  and  safe- 
ty standards  for  farmworkers,  consumers,  and 
the  environment  currently  in  place  under 
FIFRA.  As  a  result  of  discussions  with  agricul- 
tural interests  and  representatives  of 
consumer  and  environmental  groups,  the  bill 
has  been  modified  to  ensure  that  it  will  not 
significantly  disrupt  the  schedule  for  register- 
ing pesticides  as  required  by  the  1988  amend- 
ments to  FIFRA. 

Our  proposal  is  designed  to  provide  a  num- 
ber  of  options  to  EPA  for  registering  existing 
pesticides  and  promoting  new  minor  use  reg- 
istrations. Thesp  options  include:  Waive  cer- 
tain data  requirements  if  the  pesticide's  use 
does  not  present  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
human  health  or  the  environment;  grant  exten- 
sions for  developing  data  in  certain  cases;  re- 
quire the  expedited  review  of  applications  for 
registration  for  minor  uses,  and  permit  the  use 
of  data  from  an  identical  or  substantially  simi- 
lar pesticide  whose  registration  has  been  al- 
lowed to  lapse  for  economic  reasons. 

In  no  instance  would  these  mechanisms  be 
used  if  EPA's  Administrator  has  determined 
that  the  pesticide  poses  an  unreasonable  ad- 
verse risk  to  human  health  or  the  environment, 
or  where  the  missing  data  are  essential  for 
making  such  a  determination. 

Members  of  the  House  should  be  aware 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  preparing 
to  grapple  with  the  difficult  issues  associated 
with  pesticide  regulation  and  use.  Our  Sut>- 
committee  on  Department  Operations  and  Nu- 
trition, under  the  able  leadership  of  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Charlie  Stenholm,  will 
be  holding  extensive  hearings  on  food  safety 
and  p>estlcide  issues  in  preparation  for  sub- 
committee markup  later  this  year. 
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The  Minor  Crop  Protection  Assistance  Act 
addresses  an  important  issue  in  this  debate. 
However,  I  recognize  that  other  improvements 
in  the  regulation  and  use  of  pesticides,  par- 
ticularly for  minor  crops,  are  needed. 

According  to  the  findings  of  a  GAO  study  I 
requested,  the  management  of  the  Depart- 
ment's IR-4  Program  needs  improvement.  IR- 
4  can  be  a  useful  tool  in  securing  and  main- 
taining pesticide  registrations  for  minor  crop 
uses.  Unfortunately,  the  IR-4  Program  has 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  resources  and  leader- 
ship to  date. 

USDA  also  needs  to  establish  a  more  effec- 
tive system  tor  providing  advance  warning  to 
producers  of  changes  in  the  availability  of  pest 
control  chemicals  due  to  registration  decisions 
by  EPA  and  pesticide  registrants.  In  addition, 
USDA  has  been  slow  to  investigate  and  iden- 
tity alternative  pest  control  strategies  which 
place  less  reliance  on  chemical  approaches 
such  as  IPM  strategies.  This  situation  must 
change. 

I  look  fonward  to  worthing  with  Mr.  Stenholm 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  in 
addressing  these  and  other  pesticide  issues 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  Minor  Crop 
Farmers  Alliance  and  their  many   members 
from  the  ranks  of  individual  agricultural  pro- 
ducers,   their  commodity   organizations,    and 
other  farm  groups  for  their  help  and  support  in 
drafting  this  important  legislation. 
Section  by  Section  Summary:  Minor  Crop 
Protection  Assistance  Act  of  1993 
section  1 

Short  Title. 

section  2(A).  definitions  of  minor  use 
Defines  the  term  "minor  use"  as  the  use  of 
a  pesticide  on  a  animal,  on  a  commercial  ag- 
ricultural crop  or  site  or  for  the  protection 
of  public  health  where  the  use  does  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  economic  incentive  to  support 
the  initial  registration  or  continuing  reg- 
istration, and  if  the  use  has  not  been  deter- 
mined to  pose  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
human  health  or  the  environment. 

SECTION  2(B).  exclusive  DATE  USE 

Provides  190  years  of  protection  for  reg- 
istration data  submitted  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill  that  relates  solely  to  the 
registration  of  a  minor  use. 

SECTION  2(C).  TIME  EXTENSIONS  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  MINOR  USE  DATA 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  extend  the 
deadlines  by  2  years  for  the  submission  of 
residue  chemistry  data  to  support  a  minor 
use  registration  if  adequate  data  has  been  or 
is  being  submitted  to  support  other  uses  of 
the  pesticide,  if  the  registrant  submits  a  sat- 
isfactory data  production  schedule  and  if  the 
Administrator  has  determined  that  the  ex- 
tension will  not  significantly  delay  RED 
schedule.  However,  the  Administrator  is  pro- 
hibited from  extending  the  deadline  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  minor 
use  may  pose  unreasonable  adverse  effects 
during  the  extension  period  or  that  available 
data  is  insufficient  to  determine  the  risk  as- 
sociated with  such  minor  use. 

SECTION  2(D).  MINOR  USE  WAIVER 

Allows  the  EPA  Administrator  to  waive 
certain  data  requirements  for  a  minor  use 
only  if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  absence  of  such  data  will  not  prevent  the 
Administrator  from  determining  the  incre- 
mental risk  presented  by  the  minor  use  of 
the  pesticide,   and   that  such   risk,   if  any. 
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would  not  be  an  unreasonable  adverse  effect 
on  the  environment. 

SECTION  2(E).  EXPEDITING  MINOR  USE 
REGISTRATIONS         ^ 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  complete 
the  review  of  applications  for  registrations 
of  certain  minor  uses  within  6  months.  Also, 
preserves  the  full  time  period  for  submitting 
data  if  a  data  waiver  that  is  submitted  in 
good  faith  is  denied. 

SECTION  2  (F)  AND  (G).  CONDITIONAL 
REGISTRATION  FOR  MINOR  USE 

Directs  the  Administrator  to  provide  con- 
ditional amendments  to  pesticide  registra- 
tions and  conditional  registrations  to  permit 
additional  minor  uses  of  certain  pesticides, 
provided  such  uses  do  not  significantly  In- 
crease any  risks  associated  with  the  pes- 
ticide. 

SECTION  2(H).  TEMPORARY  EXTENSION  OF 
REGISTRATION  FOR  UNSUPPORTED  MINOR  USES 

Temporarily  prohibits  the  Administrator 
from  taking  any  action  with  regard  to  sus- 
pending or  cancelling  an  unsupported  minor 
use  of  a  pesticide  for  failure  to  submit  data 
until  the  final  deadline  for  submitting  data 
with  respect  to  other  uses  of  the  pesticide 
that  the  registrant  is  supporting  (and  provid- 
ing data  for). 

SECTION  2(1).  UTILIZATION  OF  DATA  FOR 
VOLUNTARILY  CANCELLED  CHEMICALS 
Allows  EPA  to  Utilize  data  from  an  iden- 
tical or  substantially  similar  pesticide  that 
has  been  voluntarily  cancelled  for  economic 
reasons  within  2  years  to  support  the  reg- 
istration of  an  identical  or  substantially 
similar  minor  use. 

SECTION  2(J).  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY  MINOR  USE  PROGRAM 

Directs  EPA  to  establish  a  minor  use  pix)- 
gram  within  the  Office  of  Pesticide  Pro- 
grams to  coordinate  minor  use  issues. 

SECTION  2(K).  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
MINOR  USE  PROGRAM 

Directs  USDA  to  coordinate  its  respon- 
sibility by  establishing  a  minor  use  program. 
Also,  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a 
minor  use  matching  fund  to  help  ensure  the 
continued  availability  of  minor  use  chemi- 
cals. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
REGARDING  SURVIVOR  ANNUITIES 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1993 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  retirement  and  survivor  annuities  to, 
and  improve  access  to  health  insurance  for, 
certain  ex-spouses  of  employees  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  This  bill  recog- 
nizes the  contributions  made  by  these  individ- 
uals to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
provides  much  needed  retirement  security.  Ex- 
cept for  updating  and  technical  drafting 
changes,  this  bill  is  identical  to  title  I  of  H.R. 
5651,  a  bill  I  introduced  last  year  which  was 
included  in  the  vetoed  Revenue  Act  of  1992. 

Throughout  the  1 980's,  Congress  enacted  a 
series  of  legislation  to  provide  greater  retire- 
ment equity  for  the  spouses  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees.  The  CIA  Spouses'  Retire- 
ment Equity  Act  of  1982  provided  that  quali- 
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fied  fomner  spouses  of  CIA  officers  wouW  pre- 
sumptively receive  upon  divorce  a  pro  rata 
share  of  the  officer's  retirement  benefits,  up  to 
50  percent,  based  on  the  length  of  the  mar- 
riage dunng  the  period  of  Agency  sen^ice  pnor 
to  divorce.  The  qualified  former  spouse  would 
also  be  awarded  a  similar  share  of  the  offi- 
cer's survivorship  benefits.  These  presumptive 
amounts  could  be  adjusted  by  court  order  or 
spousal  agreement. 

This  right,  which  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  provided  to  similariy  situated  former 
spouses  of  foreign  service  officers,  has  been 
extremely  important  for  the  financial  security  of 
older  women  facing  divorce  from  clandestine 
officers  of  the  CIA.  We  are  all  now  well  aware 
of  how  difficult  it  has  tieen  for  most  women  to 
secure  an  equitable  division  of  marital  assets 
upon  divorce,  and  the  financial  deprivation  that 
usually  results.  These  difficulties  were 
compounded  for  CIA  spouses  who  were  un- 
able to  reveal  in  open  court  the  basic  details 
of  their  personal  circumstances. 

Under  the  1982  law,  unfortunately,  in  order 
to  qualify  as  a  CIA  "former  spouse,"  an  indi- 
vidual not  only  had  to  have  been  married  to  a 
CIA  employee  during  at  least  10  years  of  the 
employee's  creditable  service,  but  5  years  had 
to  have  been  spent  outside  the  United  States 
by  txjth  marriage  partners. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
which  I  chaired  in  the  last  Congress,  became 
aware  that  the  5-year  overseas  rule  for  the 
non-CIA  spouse  disqualified  from  retirement 
and  survivorship  tjenefits  many  former 
spouses  whose  sacrifices  for  family  and  courv 
try  were  as  great  as  those  of  the  former 
spouses  who  met  the  requirement  of  the  rule. 
These  women  also  provided  great  support  to 
their  husbands  and  to  the  Agency  by  maintain- 
ing cover,  accepting  frequent  transfers,  and 
parlicipating  in  service-related  activities.  They 
bore  all  family  responsibilities  stateside  alone 
while  the  officer  served  overseas  and  agreed 
to  the  extra  demands  on  family  income  of 
maintaining  two  households.  Like  other  CIA 
spouses,  they  found  employment  opF>ortuni- 
ties,  when  not  precluded  by  the  nature  of  the 
officer's  wori<,  to  be  very  limited,  and  they  too 
experienced  the  stress  of  living  with  secrecy 
and  the  fear  for  the  physical  safety  of  their 
partners.  The  subcommittee  found  that  these 
women  were  in  some  cases  prevented  from 
meeting  the  5  years'  overseas  rule  by  days 
because  they  were  not  allowed  by  the  Agency 
to  accompany  the  officers  to  war  zone  assign- 
ments or  because  they  needed  to  t)ring  a  sick 
child  t>ack  to  the  United  States  for  medical 
care. 

Congress  in  1991  repealed  the  5-year  over- 
seas rule  for  former  spouses  divorced  after 
December  4,  1991.  My  bill  today  addresses 
the  plight  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals divorc^ed  before  the  repeal.  It  enables 
them  to  receive  on  a  prospective  (jasis  retire- 
ment and  survivor  benefits  equivalent  to  the 
amount  they  would  have  p>resumptively  been 
awarded,  provided  they  meet  the  other  former 
spouse  requirements.  In  addition,  these  indi- 
viduals will  be  allowed  to  purchase  Federal 
health  insurance  benefits  on  the  same  terms 
available  to  other  CIA  former  spouses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tales  of  some  of  the 
women  who  will  twnefit  from  this  legislation 
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have  been  shared  with  me,  and  they  are 
heartrending.  We  are  talking  about  people 
who  were — and  are — every  bit  as  dedicated  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  as  anyone  employed  there,  but  who 
have  paid  great  costs  financially  and  emotion- 
ally for  their  service. 

As  chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation 
of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence in  the  102d  Congress,  I  was  frustrated 
by  our  inability  to  extend  former  spouse  legis- 
lation to  spouses  who  had  not  met  the  5-year 
overseas  rule,  even  though  the  concept  itself 
was  not  objected  to  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  by  the  leadership  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  In  fact,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Former  Spouses' 
Retirement  Equity  Act  of  1982,  the  Congress 
on  three  occasions  has  enacted  legislation  to 
address  the  needs  of  qualified  former  spouses 
where  divorce  or  retirement  had  taken  place 
phor  to  the  effective  dale  of  the  act. 

I  made  it  clear  during  my  tenure  on  the  In- 
telligence Committee  that  I  would  continue  to 
work  to  extend  former  spouse  legislation.  Al- 
though my  tenure  on  the  committee  Is  over,  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  members  of 
that  panel  to  see  that  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted this  year. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  BLACK  ENGI- 
NEERS OF  THE  YEAR  AWARDS 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Seventh  Annual  Black  Engi- 
neer of  the  Year  Awards.  On  February  20, 
1993,  the  Black  Engineers  of  the  Year  Awards 
Conference  will  take  place  in  Baltimore,  MD. 
The  conference  is  held  in  order  to  recognize 
significant  contributions  that  black  engineers 
have  made  to  this  ever-challenging  profession. 

The  conference  is  held  during  Black  History 
Month  and  the  annual  awards  will  recognize, 
as  well  as  document,  the  contributions  of 
blacks  in  education,  science,  engineering,  and 
technology.  Such  recognition  can  also  inspire 
and  direct  more  students  toward  a  career  in 
the  exciting  field  of  engineering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Career  Communications 
Group,  Inc.  and  its  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  [CEO],  Tyrone  Taborn,  should  be 
commended  for  their  steadfast  support  of 
America's  black  engineers  and  for  its  fine  put)- 
lishing  of  U.S.  Black  Engineer  magazine. 

Career  Communications  Group  along  with 
Mobil  Corp.,  the  Council  of  Engineering  Deans 
of  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities, 
and  the  1 993  selection  committee  are  proud  to 
announce  this  year's  conference  award 
honorees  of  1993: 

Black  engineer  of  the  year,  Dr.  James 
Mitchell,  outstanding  technical  achievement-in- 
dustry, Jonathan  Abrokwah,  professional 
achievement,  Carserio  Doyle,  professional 
achievement,  Wilbert  Copeland,  affirmative  ac- 
tion, Christine  Stubbs,  outstanding  business 
support,  Daniel  Gill,  community  service,  Mark 
Thcnias,  most  promising  engineer,  Stephanie 
Cole. 
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Most  promising  engineer,  Dr.  Peter  J. 
Deityett,  student  leadership,  Shawn  Emerson, 
lifetime  achievement.  Dr.  Robert  Shumey, 
dean's  award.  Dr.  Paul  T.  Bailey,  president's 
award.  Doris  Hollingsworth-Gray.  outstanding 
achievement  government,  Arthur  Willoughby, 
outstanding  achievement  government,  Cmdr. 
William  Bundy,  education.  Dr.  Melvin  Ramey. 

I  congratulate  the  1993  awardees  and  the 
conference  hosts  for  what  promises  to  be  an- 
other successful  event. 


LEGISLATION  REGARDING 
NOTIFICATION  OF  NEXT  OF  KIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
say  there  is  no  consistent  policy  regarding  the 
notification  of  next  of  kin  in  cases  of  death. 
Unfortunately,  there  exist  some  local  officials 
who  do  not  succeed  in  locating  a  deceased 
person's  next  of  kin  for  one  reason  or  another. 
As  you  can  Imagine,  this  is  very  unpleasant 
for  a  family  in  this  situation. 

The  issue  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
family  who  lives  in  my  district.  A  family  had  a 
son  who  had  run  off  on  his  own  from  their 
home  in  York,  PA,  and  finally  resided  in  an- 
other State.  The  son  died  later  of  natural 
cause,  and  although  the  local  medical  examin- 
er's office  attempted  to  locate  an  uncle,  whom 
he  had  listed  as  next  of  kin,  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  locating  the  uncle  and  made  no  at- 
tempt to  locate  the  family.  After  searching  on 
their  own,  the  parents  finally  found  out  3  years 
later  their  son  had  died.  This  is  clearly  a  tragic 
situation  which  no  family  should  have  to  en- 
dure. 

Today,  I  introduced  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  medical  examiners 
and  coroners  should  make  reasonable,  good 
faith  efforts  to  locate  the  next  of  kin  of  de- 
ceased individuals,  and  that  States  should  de- 
velop such  procedures. 

Such  guidelines  might  include: 

At  the  place  of  death  and  current  resi- 
dence— house,  nursing  home,  and  so  forth- 
check  for  personal  papers,  phonelists.  let- 
ters, and  so  forth. 

Check  for  a  will  or  insurance  policies: 

Check  for  tiospitals  for  previous  admis- 
sions: 

Check  telephone  directories; 

Check  city  directories: 

Check  with  police  agencies: 

Contact  banks,  and  financial  institutions 
for  possible  accounts  with  beneficiary. 

Contact  veterans  assistance: 

Contact  Social  Security  Administration: 

Contact  neighbors: 

Place  notice  in  newspapers  and  electronic 
media: 

Contact  FBI  for  fingerprints: 

Contact  place  of  employment; 

Check  with  registrar  for  deaths  of  same 
name: 

If  place  of  birth  is  known,  check  with  local 
registrar,  police,  hospitals: 

Use  police  telenetwork:  and 

Check  with  secretary  of  States  office. 

Federal  agencies  and  departments,  such  as 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and  the  De- 
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partment  of  Veterans  Affairs,  should  cooperate 
with  local  officials  in  these  efforts. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  my  legislation  has 
t»een  endorsed  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Coroner's  Association.  Through  our  efforts,  I 
hope  these  guidelines  will  assist  local  medical 
examiners  and  coroners  in  locating  the  next  of 
kin  of  deceased  individuals  in  a  timely  manner 
so  that  no  families  will  have  to  endure  the  trial 
and  heartache  of  one  family  in  my  district.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution. 
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Alabama.  I  congratulate  him  for  an  irx:redlble 
career  spanning  40  years.  His  accompfish- 
ments  have  not  only  refurbished  the  utility  in- 
dustry, but  have  helped  transform  Huntsville. 
AL,  into  the  community  it  is  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  E.  COBB 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  (BUD)  CRAMER,  JR. 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  a  special  tribute  to  Edward  E.  Cobb  who 
is  retiring  as  chief  executive  officer  of  Hunts- 
ville Utilities  after  28  years  of  service. 

Faced  with  the  challenge  of  providing  serv- 
ice to  the  seventh-fastest  growing  city  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Cobb  has  maintained  a  fi- 
nancially stable  utility  with  no  major  rate  in- 
creases. Boasting  some  of  the  lowest  rates  in 
the  country,  Huntsville  Utilities  under  Mr. 
Cobb's  management  has  aided  in  attracting 
the  industry  responsible  for  Huntsville's  tX)om- 
ing  growth.  With  40,000  customers  when  Mr. 
Cobb  began  managing  the  utility  in  1964, 
Huntsville  Utilities  has  grown  to  serve  more 
than  1 06.000  customers  today. 

Customer  satisfaction  and  confidence  In 
Huntsville  Utilities  has  prevailed  throughout 
Mr.  Cobb's  tenure  due  to  his  commitment  to 
keep  the  public  informed  on  changes  taking 
place  in  the  utility  industry.  During  the  energy 
crisis  of  the  late  1970's,  Mr.  Cobb  responded 
by  implementing  an  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram, including  home  energy  audits,  low-inter- 
est loans  for  customer  weatherization  work, 
public  hearings,  and  media  appearances  to 
discuss  issues  and  listen  to  concerns. 

Throughout  his  administration,  Mr.  Cobb  has 
frequently  attended  Huntsville  City  Council  and 
Madison  County  Commission  meetings  to  ad- 
dress public  officials'  and  customers'  con- 
cerns. He  has  worked  with  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  on  mutual  problem  areas  such 
as  rates,  environmental  regulations,  energy 
conservation,  and  nuclear  generation.  He  has 
testified  to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee in  Washington  on  behalf  of  the  power  dis- 
tributors in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Edward  Cobb  has  been  deeply  committed  to 
continuing  educational  programs  for  employ- 
ees, streamlining  departments  to  better  serve 
the  customer,  and  constant  upgrading  of 
equipment.  The  community  especially  appre- 
ciated that  commitment  to  premium  service 
when,  hit  by  a  devastating  tornado  in  Novem- 
ber 1989,  power  was  restored  quickly  due  to 
the  utility's  new  SCADA  [supervisory  control 
and  data  acquisition]  system  and  dedicated, 
well-trained  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  out  of  a  great  re- 
spect for  Edward  Cobb,  a  definite  driving  force 
In  the  utility  industry.  He  has  been  a  priceless 
asset  to  Huntsville  Utilities  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  valuable  citizen  of  the  Fifth  District  of 


WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE  A  FEW 
MONTHS  MAKE 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  difference 
a  few  rDonths  make.  Before  becoming  Presi- 
dent, Bill  Clinton  made  two  basic  promises  to 
the  American  people:  deficit  reduction  and  a 
middle-class  tax  cut. 

Instead  of  delivering  on  these  promises, 
President  Clinton  is  proposing  to  tax  everyone 
and  to  continue  to  allow  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress to  spend  more  than  we  have. 

If  President  Clinton's  proposal  is  enacted, 
we  are  looking  at  the  largest  tax  increase  this 
country  has  every  seen — S328  billion  in  new 
taxes — at  a  time  when  the  recovery  is  just  get- 
ting under  way. 

Candidate  Clinton  said  he  would  tax  only 
the  rich.  But,  just  as  New  Jersey  Gov.  Jim 
Florio  did  3  years  ago.  President  Clinton 
keeps  changing  the  definition  of  who  he  con- 
siders to  be  rich.  He  started  out  talking  atxjut 
millionaires.  Then  he  drew  the  line  at 
$200,000  in  income  per  family.  Now  he  has 
dropped  that  to  a  family  earning  Si  00,000. 

New  Jersey  is  still  recovering  from  the  larg- 
est tax  increase  in  our  State's  history. 

Among  the  broad  range  of  new  taxes  being 
proposed  by  President  Clinton  is  an  energy 
tax  that  will  cost  New  Jersey  residents  and 
businesses  more  than  S2.5  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  The  minimum  cost  of  the  energy 
tax  to  the  average  New  Jersey  family  will  be 
S240  in  the  coming  year. 

President  Clinton  proposes  S21  billion  In 
new  taxes  on  senior  citizens  collecting  Social 
Security  and  S55  billion  of  cuts  in  Medicare 
whk;h  will  cost  New  Jersey  residents  S500  mil- 
lion a  year. 

All  of  these  tax  proposals  will  have  a  dis- 
proportionate, negative  impact  on  New  Jersey. 
To  raise  Federal  taxes  at  this  stage  of  the  re- 
covery is  a  very  dangerous  move. 

Economic  recovery  in  1993  means  putting 
Americans  tjack  to  work,  and  I  have  never 
known  a  tax  increase  that  creates  jobs.  First 
and  foremost,  I  want  to  hear  what  the  Presi- 
dent plans  to  do  at)Out  creating  real,  private 
sector  jobs.  Not  temporary  or  make  work  gov- 
ernment jobs. 

Before  he  was  elected,  he  talked  about  cre- 
ating investment  incentives  for  the  private  sec- 
tor. Now  he  is  talking  about  higher  business 
taxes  and  bigger  government  programs. 

In  addition  to  proposing  record  tax  in- 
creases, the  very  first  piece  of  legislation  that 
Congress  will  consider  as  a  result  of  President 
Clinton's  speech  will  be  S31  billion  in  new 
spending  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  cutting 
spending  and  reducing  the  deficit. 
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I  don't  fiave  to  look  very  far  to  see  the  par- 
allels tjetween  what  President  Clinton  is  pro- 
posing and  what  Governor  Florio  dkj  during 
his  first  year  in  office. 

If  the  President  does  for  America  what  our 
Governor  has  done  for  New  Jersey,  we  are  in 
for  a  very  rough  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  contribute  to  our  national  recov- 
ery over  the  long  haul,  but  not  when  they  feel 
they  will  be  shouldering  an  unfair  portion  of 
the  burden. 

In  spite  of  the  President's  assurances,  I  am 
very  feartui  that  we  are  headed  in  the  wrong 
direction. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOCKHEED  CREW 

MEMBERS 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lockheed  Aero- 
nautical Systems  Co..  one  of  our  Nation's 
leading  defense  contractors,  has  experienced 
a  terrible  tragedy  at  its  home  base  in  Marietta, 
GA. 

On  February  3.  the  company's  high  tech- 
nology test  bed  aircraft  crashed  at  Dobbins  Air 
Reserve  Base  in  Marietta  during  engineering 
tests,  killing  all  seven  Lockheed  crew  mem- 
bers aboard.  I  rise  today  to  honor  their  mem- 
ory. 

While  finding  comfort  in  tragedy  is  always 
difficult,  it  is  important  to  know  that  these  indi- 
viduals were  of  the  finest  in  their  field  and 
dedicated  to  advarx;ing  and  improving  aviation 
technology. 

The  experimental  aircraft  had  been  used  by 
Lockheed  as  an  engineering  test  platform  for 
aeronautical  research  since  1984.  The  results 
of  the  tests  Ijeing  performed  on  the  plane 
were  to  be  applied  to  research  being  done  on 
aircraft  of  the  future  with  advanced  systems 
such  as  engines,  avionics,  and  flight  controls. 

Lockheed  is  rerrowned  for  its  commitment  to 
excellence  in  manufacturing  quality  aircraft. 
On  April  23,  1991,  Lockheed  was  awarded  the 
Department  of  Defense  contract  to  build  the 
F-22  advanced  tactical  fighter,  the  next  gen- 
eration air  superiority  fighter,  and  engineering 
and  manufacturing  development  work  currently 
is  under  way  on  this  project.  Production  work 
continues  on  the  C-130  aircraft,  the  work- 
horse of  our  Armed  Forces  airlift  fleet.  Lock- 
heed also  is  responsible  for  givir>g  us  the  C- 
5A,  C-5B,  and  C-141  aircraft  which  per- 
formed so  magnificently  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

Each  member  of  the  crew  of  the  high  tech- 
nology test  bed  aircraft  had  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  aviation 
technology  at  Lockheed.  I  am  certain  they  will 
be  missed  personally  and  professionally.  At 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  brief  account  of  each  individual's 
career  and  family. 

Olin  L.  "Oakie"  Bankhead,  Jr.,  49,  was  bom 
in  Hamlet,  NC.  He  received  a  bachelor's  de- 
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gree  in  education  from  North  Carolina  State 
University  in  1966  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  as  a  tactrcal  airiift  pilot  for  20  years.  He 
flew  C-130's  during  his  Air  Force  career  and 
served  in  Vietnam.  He  was  hired  at  Lockheed 
in  August  1986  to  work  in  flying  operations 
where  he  was  a  senior  pilot. 

Mr.  Bankhead's  survivors  include  his  wife, 
Jeannie;  daughter,  Kelly;  and  son,  Olin.  He 
lived  in  Marietta. 

Troy  Cleveland  Castona,  33,  was  born  in 
Marietta.  He  received  a  bacf>elor's  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering  from  Southern  Col- 
lege of  Technology  in  1983.  A  flight  test  engi- 
neer, he  was  originally  hired  at  Lockheed  in 
1980  as  an  engineering  co-op  student.  A 
bachelor,  he  lived  in  Smyrna,  GA. 

Malcolm  Jesse  Davis.  59,  was  bom  in  Co- 
lumbia, MS.  He  attended  Mississippi  State 
University  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for 
4  years  as  a  flight  engineer.  He  joined  Lock- 
heed in  1 956  and  was  a  flight  engineer. 

Mr.  Davis'  survivors  include  his  wife,  Margie; 
two  daughters.  Deborah  Thorman  and  Diane 
Norton;  and  grandson,  Jesse  Norton.  He  lived 
in  Marietta. 

Alan  J.  McLeroy,  35,  was  born  in  Gadsden, 
AL.  In  1980,  he  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  electrical  and  computer  engineering  from 
Clemson  University  and  also  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  physics  from  Presbyterian  College.  He 
was  hired  at  Lockheed  in  1980  and  was  a 
specialist  engineer. 

Mr.  McLeroy's  survivors  include  his  wife. 
Tern;  son.  Cory;  and  daughter,  Collettee.  He 
lived  in  Marietta. 

George  Dennis  Mitchell,  42,  was  bom  in 
Bremerton,  WA.  He  received  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  aeronautical  engineering  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  1972.  He  served  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  6  years  ar>d  was  hired 
at  Lockheed  in  1980.  He  was  an  engineering 
test  pilot. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  survivors  include  his  wife, 
Mariene;  son,  Lee;  and  daughter,  Hannah.  He 
lived  in  Marietta. 

Veda  Ruiz,  46,  was  born  in  Saginaw,  Ml.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  was  a  master 
sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve  where 
he  was  a  flight  engineer  on  C-130  and  C-5 
aircraft.  He  received  an  associate  degree  in 
flight  engineering  from  the  Community  College 
of  the  Air  Force  in  1984.  He  joined  Lockheed 
in  1 986  and  was  a  flight  engineer. 

Mr.  Ruiz's  survivors  include  his  wife,  Gloria; 
son,  Veda,  Jr.;  and  daughters,  Amerka  and 
Catherine.  He  lived  in  Kennesaw,  GA. 

William  Boyd  Southeriand,  49,  was  born  in 
Dalton,  GA.  He  attended  the  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology  and  joined  Lockheed  in  1964. 
He  was  a  specialist  engir>eer. 

Mr.  Southeriand's  survivors  include  his  wife, 
Betty;  and  two  sons,  William  Gary  arxl  Doug- 
las. He  lived  in  Smyrna. 

As  we  moum  the  passing  of  these  dedi- 
cated and  talented  IndivkJuals,  It  is  Important 
to  remember  that  their  many  valuat)le  and 
lasting  contributions  to  aviation  will  long  be  re- 
membered at  Lockheed  and  througtiout  the 
aeronautkal  research  fiekJ.  We  also  pray  that 
time  will  heal  the  pain  the  family  members  of 
these  men  are  now  experiencing.  They  are  in 
our  thoughts  and  prayers. 
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FOREST  MYPTEN  JOHNSTON: 
"IRON  HAT  JOHNSTON"— A  REAL 
AMERICAN  PIONEER 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  will 
be  forever  grateful  to  the  aviation  pioneers 
who  challenged  nature's  unforgiving  elements 
and  tested  their  own  mortality  to  prove  that 
man  is  a  child  of  nature  and  an  extension  of 
a  greater  intelligence  kjeyond  this  Earth.  These 
gallant  men  and  women  raced  the  stars 
across  the  heavens  and  pushed  their  creative 
genius  beyond  the  threshold  of  time  and 
space.  They  broke  the  bounds  of  freedom  to 
leap  beyond  Earth's  dominance  first  in  rag  and 
stick  aircraft,  and  then,  with  awestruck  tech- 
rrology,  approached  God's  heavenly  domain 
by  leaving  the  imprint  of  our  species  on  the 
Moon. 

Forest  Mypten  Johnston,  professionally 
known  as  "Iron  Hat"  Johnston,  is  such  a  man 
of  daring  who  left  us  in  awe  of  his  prowess  as 
a  pilot,  and  as  a  man  of  spirited  character  and 
energetic  talents.  He  is  a  1920's  barnstormer, 
flying  daredevil,  test  pilot,  U.S.  Olympic  games 
representative,  flying  comic,  a  retired  Navy 
pilot — a  man  who  has  met  the  challenge  of  his 
profession  arxj  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  own 
daring  exploits.  He  rs  also  a  living  symbol  of 
a  patriotism  and  pride  that  is  characteristic  of 
our  American  heritage;  a  man  who  faced  ttie 
dangers  of  war,  arxl  on  several  occasions, 
saved  the  lives  of  his  passengers  and  his  air- 
craft. And  now,  at  the  age  of  89,  he  is  a  man 
who  faces  his  mortality  with  a  grace  and  for- 
titude that  forever  pits  man  against  the  ele- 
ments of  time,  his  environment,  and  most  of 
all.  himself. 

His  achievements  are  legend.  arxJ  his  re- 
markable exploits  have  been  shared  by  leg- 
endary aviators  such  as  Jimmie  Doolittle, 
Amelia  Earhart.  Roscoe  Turner.  Charles 
LirxJberg,  Edwin  Musick.  and  Fred  Noonan  of 
Pan  American's  China  Clipper  fame,  and  a 
host  of  aviation  pioneers  who  lived  in  the  ro- 
mantk:  era  of  the  gutsy  seat-of-the-pants  fly- 
ing. Never  without  his  familiar  trademark,  his 
derby  hat,  he  is  the  only  pilot  to  have  ever 
landed  in  Lake  Merritt  in  Oakland,  CA,  in  his 
beloved  Aeronca  C-2,  aptly  dubbed  the  "Fly- 
ing Bathtub."  His  firsts  in  aviation  include  tak- 
ing off  from  the  top  of  an  old  Packard  to  simu- 
late catapulting  from  an  aircraft  carrier  in  an 
okJ  Paramount  movie  newsreel,  refueling  while 
in  the  air,  and  picking  up  a  mail  sack  from  a 
man  running  along  the  landing  strip  at  the  old 
San  Francisco  Airdrome.  He  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  piloting  no  less  than  1 10  different  types 
of  aircraft  including  lighter-ttiarvair  blimps. 

This  pilot,  who  earlier  in  his  youth  followed 
the  footsteps  of  his  friend  and  mentor,  Jimmie 
Doolittle,  deservedly  achieved  aviation's  high- 
est form  of  recognition  by  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  CX-5,  Aviation  Pioneers  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1988.  "Iron  Hat's"  first  flying  ticket 
is  signed  by  none  other  than  Orville  Wright, 
the  man.  4^^  with  his  brother  Wilbur,  opened 
the  exciting  era  of  the  flying  machine  in  Amer- 
ica. 

"Iron  Hat"  Johnston  is  a  remari<able.  enter- 
taining gentleman  who  grew  up  to  excite  the 
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tiearls  of  aviation  buffs  the  worid  over.  He 
captured  numerous  world  aviation  records  in 
the  early  I930's.  and  after  serving  his  country 
both  in  the  Army  Airlorce  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
Flying  Service,  he  became  personal  pitot  and 
fishing  partner  of  former  President  Hertjert 
Hoover. 

Modesty  has  kept  much  of  "Iron  Hat's"  his- 
tory on  hold  and  only  through  careful  urging 
has  he  parceled  out  bits  and  pieces  of  his  ex- 
citing, romantic  aerial  exploits.  He  is  a  man 
who  brought  new  dimensions  to  flying,  not  so 
much  as  an  innovation  to  airiine  technology, 
but  to  a  testimony  of  the  courage,  free  spirit, 
and  leadership  that  men  and  women  of  his 
caliber  brought  to  the  growth  of  air  power. 
One  can  see  that  his  life  has  t)een  a  romance 
with  the  elements,  a  challenge  of  time  and 
physical  endurance,  and  a  freedom  to  emulate 
the  winged  creatures  that  so  fascinated  him  as 
a  young  boy.  Forest  Mypten  Johnston's  life 
gives  substance  to  the  words  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy spoke  so  eloquently  not  too  many  years 
ago:  "Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and 
ask  why.  I  dream  things  that  never  were  and 
ask,  why  not." 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  EARL  H. 
LEBRASSEUR 


HON.  BART  STUPAK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  STUPAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Earl  H.  LeBrasseur  of 
Manistique.  Ml,  a  city  located  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  represent.  A  self- 
less individual  and  leader  in  his  community. 
Mr.  LeBrasseur  is  being  honored  in  Michigan 
on  February  18,  1993  for  his  many  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  Schoolcraft  County. 

Mr.  LeBrasseur  was  born  in  Nahma,  Ml  on 
March  23,  1908.  He  was  educated  in  Nahma 
and  Manistique  public  schools  and  took  class- 
es sponsored  by  the  Mead  Corp.  in  foreman- 
ship  and  production  standards.  Upon  entering 
the  work  force,  Mr.  LeBrasseur  got  a  job  at 
Manistique  Pulp  and  Paper.  He  started  as  a 
broke-hustler  and  wort<ed  his  way  up  to  shift 
supervisor.  During  World  War  II,  he  worked  at 
Manistique  Tool  and  Die  dedicating  himself  to 
the  war  effort  at  home.  He  has  been  serving 
his  community,  his  county,  and  his  State  ever 
since. 

For  20  years,  Mr.  LeBrasseur  served  as 
chairman  of  the  local  Democratic  party.  For  29 
years  he  served  on  the  board  of  education.  He 
gained  a  seat  on  the  Schoolcraft  County  Men- 
tal Health  Board  at  its  inception  in  1976.  and 
has  served  diligently  ever  since. 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  more  impressive 
than  Eari's  commitment  to  public  service  is  his 
dedication  to  his  family.  As  the  youngest  of  16 
children.  Mr.  LeBrasseur  now  finds  himself  in 
perhaps  the  unfamiliar  position  of  lauded  patri- 
arch. Along  with  his  wife  of  56  years.  Kath- 
erine.  Eari  enjoys  the  company  of  his  6  chil- 
dren, 18  granchildren,  and  4  great-grand- 
children. I  know  Earl  feels  fortunate  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  people  who  love  and  ad- 
mire him,  but  it  is  really  the  p>eople  of 
Manistique  and  Schooteraft  County  who  are 
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blessed  to  have  known  Eari  as  a  friend,  a 
family  member,  or  a  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  given  everything  to  his  family 
and  his  community.  It  is  only  fitting  that  he  be 
honored  in  his  hometown  as  well  as  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  I  wish  Earl 
LeBrasseur  nothing  but  continued  happiness 
and  thank  him  for  his  many  years  of  service. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
PLAN 


HON.  AUm)  A.  (AL)  McCANDLESS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  the  owner  of  a  business.  I  leamed  a  lot 
of  practical  things  about  what  sells  and  what 
doesn't  and  why.  One  of  the  basic  rules  is  that 
the  more  you  tax  something,  the  less  you 
have  of  it.  The  holds  true  with  everything, 
whether  it's  potato  chips,  or  cars — or  the  mid- 
dle class. 

With  potato  chips  and  cars,  for  instance,  the 
manufacturer  slows  production  when  taxes  go 
up,  simply  because  the  consumer  buys  less, 
since  the  tax  is  passed  along  and  prices  go 
up.  That  means  that,  at  best,  no  new  workers 
are  hired,  and  at  worst,  and  this  is  what  usu- 
ally happens,  workers  are  eventually  laid  off. 

Since  unemployed  people  buy  less,  manu- 
facturing production  falls  off  even  more.  And 
the  downward  cycle  continues.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  stock  market  fell  more  than  70 
points  yesterday.  Wall  Street  understands  that 
taxes  are  regressive.  Taxes  are  punitive.  And 
without  corresponding  spending  reductions — 
well,  taxes  are  the  shortest  line  from  recovery 
to  disaster. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  economic  workhorse 
in  this  country — the  great  middle  class.  Not 
only  will  that  class  of  Americans  not  get  the 
tax  break  it  was  promised,  it  will  get  income 
tax  increases.  Add  those  taxes  to  increased 
consumption  taxes,  and  voilaf  A  certain  per- 
centage of  our  middle  class  will  slide  closer  to 
the  poverty  line,  and  then  we'll  get  less  of  the 
middle  class,  too. 

While  I'm  willing  to  work  with  the  new  Presi- 
dent for  the  sake  of  the  country,  I'm  very  dis- 
appointed in  what  I've  seen  so  far  in  his  eco- 
nomic recovery  package. 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  the  deficit  is 
the  biggest  problem  with  our  economy.  For- 
eign investment  in  T-bills  has  essentially 
stopped.  That  means  every  dollar  the  Goverrv 
ment  borrows  is  one  less  dollar  than  American 
financial  institutions  will  be  able  to  loan  to  av- 
erage citizens.  Anyone  who  has  been  turned 
down  for  a  loan  in  the  last  few  years  shouldn't 
blame  the  economy,  but  the  staggering  Fed- 
eral debt  which  is  swallowing  up  the  available 
capital  in  the  tjanks  and  savings  and  loans. 

It  is  this  private  capital  that  builds  houses,  fi- 
nances corporate  reinvestment,  and  in  the 
end.  creates  jobs.  But  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  lakes  all  the  available  money  to  feed 
its  appetite  for  spending,  the  job  creating  side 
of  our  economy  is  left  to  starve. 

President  Clinton  needs  to  pay  attention  to 
the  deficit-increasing  portions  of  his  proposal 
that  are  hiding  under  the  guise  of  economic 
growth.  These  meager  efforts  put  forward  by 
the  President  will  take  effect  too  late  to  help 
the  recovery  and  cause  too  much  damage  to 
the  deficit  to  do  any  good. 

The  other  side  of  his  proposal  is  raising 
taxes  on  the  rich.  During  his  campaign.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  defined  the  rich  as  anyone  mak- 
ing over  $200,000.  Then  the  figure  dropped  to 
Si 75,000.  Then  down  to  SIOO.OOO.  Now  they 
say  anyone  making  over  $30,000  will  pay  in- 
creased taxes,  and  that's  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  energy  tax  which  hurls  every- 
one, rich  or  poor. 

These  tax  increases  never  go  to  deficit  re- 
duction. History  has  proved  this  time  and  time 
again.  In  1 982,  we  raised  taxes  with  the  prom- 
ise that  for  every  dollar  in  new  revenue,  we 
would  cut  three  dollars  in  spending.  In  reality, 
for  every  $1.00  raised.we  spent  $1.14. 

In  the  1990  budget  summit.  Congress  prom- 
ised once  again  to  raise  taxes  and  cut  spend- 
ing. But  for  every  dollar  in  new  taxes  in  that 
bill,  we  have  seen  $2.37  in  new  spending.  In 
fact,  since  1947,  for  every  dollar  raised  in  new 
taxes,  the  Government  has  spent  $1.59.  Forty 
years  of  proof  should  show  the  President  that 
tax  and  spend  is  not  the  way  to  cut  deficits. 

We  need  a  bolder  proposal,  one  worthy  of 
a  person  elected  to  change  things.  Capital 
gains  cuts,  line-item  veto  power,  and  tax 
changes  to  spur  on  business,  not  tempt  in- 
creased Federal  spending.  I'm  still  willing  to 
work  with  the  new  President,  but  I  need  proof 
that  he  has  new  ideas,  not  just  the  same  old 
worn-out,  won't  work  tax  and  spend  programs 
that  failed  in  the  past. 


THE  EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1993 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman 
RosTENKOwSKi  and  Majority  Leader  Gephardt 
today  to  introduce  President's  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments  of 
1993.  This  very  modest  package  will  extend 
emergency  unemployment  benefits  for  an  ad- 
ditional 7  months  for  those  unemployed  work- 
ers most  in  need. 

While  the  unemployment  rate  has  dropped 
somewhat  since  we  last  extended  the  emer- 
gency benefits  program,  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  still  remains  higher  than  it  was 
when  the  recession  began  in  July  1990.  For 
some  States,  such  as  California  whose  unem- 
ployment rate  was  9.5  percent  last  month,  the 
end  of  the  recession  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

This  recession  has  been  different  from 
those  in  the  past,  when  layoffs  were  tem- 
porary and  unemployed  workers  found  reem- 
ployment in  a  fairiy  expeditious  manner.  This 
time,  however,  workers  who  have  been  laid  off 
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are  being  permanently  let  go  because  their 
jobs  have  been  eliminated.  This  country's 
economy  is  undergoing  a  significant  restructur- 
ing, and  as  a  result  the  unemployed  of  this  re- 
cession are  unemployed  for  longer  than  their 
previous  counterparts.  The  bill  we  have  intro- 
duced today  takes  a  step  toward  helping 
States  identity  these  long-term  unemployed 
workers  and  develop  appropriate  relocation 
and  retraining  services. 

While  fewer  people  are  losing  their  jobs  and 
applying  for  unemployment  compensation, 
those  who  are  unemployed  stay  unemployed 
for  longer.  The  number  of  workers  who  have 
exhausted  their  benefits  and  still  remain  un- 
employed continues  to  be  atwut  300,000  per 
month,  and  has  yet  to  show  any  indication  of 
dropping  off.  Many  unemployed  workers  still 
have  a  long  road  to  follow  before  they  will  see 
any  relief. 

The  current  unemployment  crisis  is  far  from 
over.  Although  last  session  Congress  allowed 
States  the  option  of  triggering  additional 
weeks  of  benefits  for  their  long-term  unem- 
ployed, no  States  have  chosen  to  do  so.  In 
California  the  legislature  passed  a  measure  to 
do  so  and  to  provide  some  additional  relief  to 
unemployed  workers,  but  the  Governor,  citing 
huge  State  budget  deficits,  vetoed  the  bill. 
California  is  not  alone  in  its  concem  about  the 
cost  of  triggering  these  additional  benefits. 

It  is  my  hope  that  at  a  later  date  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  can  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  long-term  health  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program.  We  must  takes  steps  to 
strengthen  the  unemployment  system  so  that 
in  times  of  emergency  the  system  works  for 
those  who  need  it. 

The  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Amendments  of  1993  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
helping  the  Nation's  long-tenn  uninsured.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  very  important  legislation. 
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community  service.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  to  Mrs.  Alma 
Walters  as  she  and  her  family  prepare  to  cele- 
brate her  90th  birthday.  May  your  future  be  as 
bountiful  as  your  past. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ALMA  WALTERS 


HON.  EDOLPHliS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
salute  Mrs.  Alma  Walters,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  has  lived  in  my  district  in  East  New 
Yori<  for  the  past  30  years  at  399  Miller  Ave- 
nue. On  February  22,  Mrs.  Walters  will  cele- 
brate her  90th  birthday.  Her  life  exemplifies 
service  to  others. 

Mrs.  Walters'  lifetime  achievements  include 
service  as  a  former  employee  of  Community 
Hospital  where  she  worked  as  a  nurses  aide, 
and  distinguished  herself  as  a  tireless  memt)er 
of  Local  1 1 99.  In  her  retirement  she  continues 
to  serve  1199  by  participating  in  the  senior 
citizens  program. 

As  a  mother,  grandmother  and  great-grand- 
mother, she  has  passed  on  her  wisdom  and 
experience  by  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Mothers  Society  at  St.  Michael's 
Catholic  Church. 

It  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  have  a  con- 
stituent like  Mrs.  Walters.  Her  lifetime  is  a 
shining  example  of  dedication  to  family  and 


U.S.  COMMONWEALTH  OF  THE 
NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1993 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  today  which  would  authorize  the  elected 
Resident  Representative  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to 
nominate  a  candidate  to  each  U.S.  military 
academy  after  consulting  with  the  Governor  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

The  bill  would  also  require,  by  way  of  a 
technical  correction  to  existing  law,  that  the 
Delegate  from  American  Samoa,  along  with 
the  Resident  Representative  of  the  Common- 
wealth, be  notified  of  vacancies  in  any  of  the 
military  academies,  as  is  done  with  Members 
of  Congress,  Delegates,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 

As  you  know,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  became  the  newest 
member  of  our  American  political  family  in 
1978  pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-241,  the  Cov- 
enant to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  political  union  with 
the  United  States. 

The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
been  U.S.  citizens  since  1986  and  are  eligible 
for  appointment  to  any  of  our  military  acad- 
emies. Because  of  the  special  position  of  the 
Commonwealth's  Representative  to  the  United 
States  in  Washington,  DC,  however,  they 
alone  among  U.S.  citizens  do  not  have  a  lo- 
cally elected  official  authorized  to  nominate 
them. 

Those  interested  in  attending  the  academy 
have  and  continue  to  depend  on  the  Delegate 
from  Guam,  its  neighbor  in  the  South,  to  nomi- 
nate them. 

This  bill  would  enable  a  Commonwealth  offi- 
cial to  participate  in  the  nomination  process. 

Let  me  also  say  that  this  proposal  is  not  a 
new  one.  The  Northern  Mariana  Islands'  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Laws,  a  presidential  panel 
and  special  representatives  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Governor  of  the  is- 
lands in  consultations — required  by  the  Cov- 
enant— urged  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Last  Congress,  I  cosponsored  an  omnibus  bill, 
H.R.  2575,  which  included  this  proposal,  and 
held  a  hearing  on  it.  H.R.  2575,  which  was  in- 
tended to  implement  recommendations  made 
by  the  special  representatives  to  the  902  talks, 
was,  however,  not  reported  out  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Insular  and  International  Affairs 
partly  because  it  was  referred  to  four  other 
committees  and  would  have  impacted  other  in- 
sular areas.  Since  then.  Commonwealth  offi- 
cials have  urged  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
nomination  proposal  on  its  own. 

Please  join  me  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  that  I  am  privileged  to  Chair  in 
sup|X)rting  this  proposal. 
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THE  BARNUM  MUSEUM  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  SHAYS 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  IS,  1993 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  congratulate  the  Bamum  Museum 
as  it  celebrates  100  years  of  exemplary  serv- 
ice arxJ  dedication  to  the  community.  For  a 
century,  the  Bamum  Museum  has  been  pre- 
serving the  heritage  of  Bridgeport,  CT  and  its 
extraordinary  citizen.  P.T.  Barnum;  an  entre- 
preneur, politician,  journalist,  impresario  arxJ 
showman. 

The  Barnum  Museum  is  housed  in  a  Vic- 
torian structure  that  was  placed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1972.  It 
showcases  the  life  and  times  of  P.T.  Bamum; 
tells  the  story  of  Barnum's  most  famous  cre- 
ation, the  circus;  and  chronicles  ttie  growth  of 
the  city  of  Bridgeport. 

One  of  the  museum's  more  extraordinary 
displays  is  a  1,000  square  foot  multi-media 
presentation  of  a  five-ring  circus  with  3,000 
miniatures,  including  everything  from  the  Big 
Top  to  the  small  tents  where  the  troupe  ale  its 
meals. 

The  museum  is  planning  two  nnajor  exhibits 
for  the  Centennial.  One  will  explore  a  century 
of  advertising  in  America,  citing  the  ingenious 
contributions  of  P.T.  Barnum,  one  of  the  great- 
est promoters  of  all  time.  The  other  exhibit. 
The  Kid's  Bridge,  will  explore  multiculturalism. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Bamum  Museum's  com- 
mitment toward  preserving  a  significant  seg- 
ment of  American  culture.  The  people  of 
Bridgeport  and  neighboring  communities  are 
fortur^te  to  be  able  to  enjoy  all  the  Bamum 
Museum  has  to  offer.  I  wish  the  museum  great 
success  on  its  anniversary  today  and  througfv 
out  ttie  next  century  as  well. 


THE  GUN-FREE  SCHOOLS  ACT  OF 
1993 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  we 
ask  schoolchildren  to  do  is  to  go  to  school. 
Our  Nation's  schools  fiave  fallen  victim  to  irv 
creasir>g  gun  violence,  and  tfwusands  of 
scfxxjtehildren,  teachers,  and  school  person- 
nel are  too  often  ttie  inrxxent  victims. 

According  to  a  1990  survey  t)y  the  National 
Center  for  Disease  Control  [CDC],  one  in  five 
high  sctxx)l  students  carries  a  weapon  at  least 
once  a  month  for  self-protection  or  for  use  in 
a  fight.  U.S.  Justice  Department  statistics  from 
1991  Show  tfiat  approximately  100,000  of  the 
Nation's  45  million  students  bring  guns  to 
school  daily. 

The  Center  to  Prevent  Handgun  Violence 
compiled  the  following  statistics  for  academic 
years  1986-90  in  its  recent  report,  "Caught  in 
the  Crossfire:  A  Report  on  Gun  Violence  In 
Our  Nation's  Schools." 

At  least  71  people — 65  students  and  6 
school  emptoyees — were  killed  with  guns  at 
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schools  during  the  4-year  period  reviewed  in 
ttie  study;  another  201  were  severely  wound- 
ed; and  242  individuals  were  hekj  hostage  at 
gunpoint; 

Shootir>gs  or  fwstage  situations  in  schools 
have  occurred  in  at  least  35  States  arxj  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

Males  were  most  frequently  the  offenders. 
93  percent  as  well  as  the  victims  76  percent; 
and 

ScfK>olchildren  ages  14-17  are  most  at  risk 
of  gun  violence  at  school. 

We  can  no  longer  stand  idly  by  while  our 
schools  and  our  schook;hildren  are  urxjer 
siege.  If,  as  a  Nation,  we  are  committed  to 
school  reform  and  in  meeting  the  education 
goals  by  the  year  2000,  we  must  be  equally 
committed  to  providing  students  and  teachers 
wtx)  want  to  learn  with  safe  schools. 

While  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  violence 
prevention  progranfis,  I  tjelieve  that  we  also 
must  take  stringent  measures  to  protect  stu- 
dents and  teachers  in  our  schools.  We  must 
serxl  a  clear  nr^essage  to  our  communities,  to 
students,  and  to  families  that  we  will  not  toler- 
ate guns  and  weapons  in  our  schools.  Stu- 
dents who  txing  them  to  sctxxjl  should  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  ttie  schools,  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  students  and  teactiers  trying  to 
further  ttieir  education.  Schools  must  once 
again  tsecome  safe  havens,  free  of  violence. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  GurvFree 
Sctxx)ls  Act  of  1993  which  will  require 
schools,  in  order  to  receive  Elementary  and 
Secorxjary  Education  Act  [ESEA]  funds,  to 
expel  for  1  calerxlar  year  any  student  caught 
bringing  a  gun  or  weapon  into  ttie  school. 

My  bill  also  creates  a  $100  million  competi- 
tive grant  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  for  schools  to 
purchase  metal  detectors  and  provide  training 
for  school  security  personnel. 

Students  in  my  district  and  across  the  coun- 
try say  ttiey  are  afraid  to  go  to  school.  Just  as 
we  learned  with  hunger,  chiWren  cannot  learn 
properly  if  ttiey  are  afraid.  Teachers  cannot 
perform  their  \obs  if  they  constantly  fear  for 
their  safety.  No  parent,  no  adult,  can  sinnply  let 
that  fear  go  unanswered. 

My  legislation  will  make  schools  a  safe 
place  again  for  our  children.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  support  me  in  this  important 
endeavor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ARTHUR  J. 
D'ANNIBALLE 
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D'Anniballe  guided  the  school  through  two  ac- 
creditation periods  and  was  instrumental  in  in- 
creasing student  enrollment.  Therefore.  Jeffer- 
son Technical  College  has  recognized  his  ex- 
cellent work  by  designating  him  a  trustee 
emeritus. 

In  addition  to  exemplary  efforts  on  ttie  board 
of  trustee's,  Mr.  D'Anniballe  has  been  a  well- 
respected  memtjer  of  the  community  in  Steu- 
benville,  OH.  He  has  served  on  the  boards  for 
the  Steutjenville  Housing  Authority,  the  Steu- 
t)enville  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  J.C. 
Williams  Charitable  Foundation,  and  Miners 
and  Mechank:s  Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  I  rise  to 
recognize  Mr.  Arthur  J.  D'Anniballe,  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  him  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  Jefferson 
Technical  College  and  the  community  of  Steu- 
benville.  OH. 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  my  exceptional  con- 
stituents, Arthur  J.  D'Annitjalle,  who  retired 
from  ttie  board  of  trustees  of  Jefferson  Tech- 
nical College  on  August  31,  1992. 

Mr.  D'Anniballe  devoted  26  years  of  service 
to  the  tx>ard  of  trustees,  including  1 5  years  as 
the  chairman  of  the  kx)ard.  During  his  tenure 
at  Jefferson  Technical  College,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  expanding  the  college's  annual 
txxJget  from  $1  million  to  $7  million  due  to  his 
expertise     as     an     accountant.     Also,     Mr. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WADE  BLANK 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  13. 1993 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  pay  tritxjte  to  the  man  many  Ameri- 
cans acknowledge  as  the  father  of  disat>led 
rights.  Wade  Blank. 

Wade  Blank's  distinguished  career  placed 
emphasis  on  civil  rights  for  those  people  with 
disat)illties.  Wade  recognized  a  need  to  focus 
light  on  a  community  that  had  long  been  ig- 
nored in  social,  political,  and  economic  circles. 

In  1975  Wade  cofounded  the  Atlantis  Conrv 
munity  in  Denver  that  served  as  the  resource 
center  for  people  with  disabilities.  The  Atlantis 
Community  also  taught  those  without  disabil- 
ities the  importance  of  judging  fjeoole  not  by 
their  physical  capabilities  but  by  their  ctiar- 
acter. 

Wade  fought  countless  battles.  I  stood  be- 
side Wade  in  many  of  these  battles  to  erase 
injustice  and  ignorance.  I  recall  fc>ack  in  the 
late  I970's  when  Wade  led  the  effort  to  tiave 
wtieek;hair  lifts  Installed  in  buses  throughout 
Denver.  Wade  and  company  surrounded  two 
city  buses  at  a  busy  intersection  in  downtown 
Denver  to  make  their  point.  I  attended  this 
rally  in  support  of  Wade's  effort.  We  won  that 
tjattle.  Today  wheelchair  lifts  are  a  reality. 

Wade  Blank,  a  man  with  many  dreams  and 
visions,  made  Denver,  CO,  and  the  United 
States  a  tietter  place  to  live.  He  will  t^e  greatly 
missed. 


SALUTING  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL 


HON.  PAUL  L  GILLMOR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1993 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tritHJte  to  an  outstand- 
ing tiospital  in  my  district,  a  hospital  that  tias 
just  completed  an  ambitious  renovation  project 
that  will  benefit  many  of  my  constituents. 

For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
Bellevue  Hospital  has  provided  quality  tiealth 
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care  with  a  tradition  of  compassion,  service, 
and  competence.  Since  1914.  the  people  of 
Bellevue  Hospital  have  not  only  met  the  com- 
munity's need  to  care  for  the  sick,  but  they 
have  also  continually  strived  to  do  t>etter,  to 
do  more,  to  touch  the  lives  of  as  many  people 
as  possible  when  age  or  illness  makes  them 
vulnerable. 

In  reading  atiout  Bellevue  Hospital  while 
preparing  this  statement,  I  came  across  a 
quote  by  Dr.  J.C.  Morrow  that  really  says  it  all: 
"The  Bellevue  Hospital  recognizes  neither 
creed,  color,  nor  station  of  life.  Its  mission  on 
earth  is  to  care  for  the  sick  and  injured." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  sense  of  purpose  and 
decency  that  I  salute  today.  On  Sunday,  Fet)- 
ruary  21 ,  Bellevue  Hospital  will  have  a  grand 
opening  celebration  to  commemorate  the  com- 
pletion of  a  $3.7  million  construction  project 
that  includes  the  following:  First,  a  major  sur- 
gery addition,  and  second,  a  new  hospital 
wing  to  house  an  intensive  care/coronary  care 
unit  and  other  hospital  departments. 

I  know  that  these  improvements  will  allow 
Bellevue  Hospital  to  continue  to  labor  in  its 
fine  tradition.  I  know  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  join  me  in  saluting 
the  people  o(  Bellevue  Hospital  for  all  of  the 
fine  viork  that  they  do  every  day. 
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ST.  PATRICK'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  WINS 
MICHIGAN  CLASS  D  FOOTBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  M.  ZELDES 


GOOD  LUCK.  CHARLIE  BECK 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1993 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  acknowledge  a  member  of  the  community 
in  Terre  Haute,  IN.  who  has  become  a  familiar 
figure  around  that  city  in  his  quest  to  find  clo- 
vers; that  is  four,  five,  and  other  multiple-leaf 
clovers.  Chariie  Beck  began  his  rapidly  grow- 
ing hobby  over  2  years  ago  after  finding  a 
five-leal  clover  by  accident.  He  has  developed 
his  own  preservation  strategy  and  now  hun- 
dreds of  clovers  are  displayed  t>eautifully  in 
frames.  At  any  given  time  he  has  close  to  a 
thousand  clovers  in  his  collection.  He  is  trying 
to  find  out  from  the  Guinness  Book  of  Worid 
Records  what  the  record  is  for  a  collection  of 
multiple-leaf  clovers.  As  he  says,  "If  I  didn't 
give  so  many  away,  I'd  have  thousands 
more." 

And  so  Chariie  also  passes  on  good  luck. 
As  Chariie  says,  "Maybe  the  clover  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  they  t>elieve  it 
does."  He  gave  a  four-leaf  clover  to  a  woman 
on  a  Monday  and  the  following  Friday  she 
won  $3,500  in  a  lottery  game.  With  that  kind 
of  luck,  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to  want  to  be 
seeing  Chariie.  "Maybe  a  lot  of  people  would 
not  have  taken  the  time  to  speak  with  me  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  clovers,"  Chariie  has  re- 
marked. Everything  is  coming  up  clovers  for 
Chariie  Beck.  Good  luck.  Chariie. 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  27, 
1992,  the  small  city  of  Portland,  Ml  was 
brought  statewide  attention  when  St.  Patrick's 
High  School's  varsity  foott>all  team,  the  Sham- 
rocks, captured  the  Class  D  State  Champion- 
ship title  on  the  Astroturt  of  the  Pontiac,  Ml 
Silverdome. 

This  small-town  America  story  of  victory 
stunned  not  only  the  defending  State  cham- 
pions from  Frankfort,  but  the  entire  State.  The 
Shamrocks  started  out  trying  to  close  the  gap 
t)etween  them  and  the  Frankfort  team,  who 
were  named  State  champions  after  defeating 
the  Shamrocks  last  year.  And  close  the  gap 
they  did.  To  quote  newspaper  reporter  Bob 
Gross,  who  wrote  in  the  Lansing  State  Journal 
the  day  following  St.  Patrick's  victory,  "You 
learn  to  appreciate  what  goes  into  the  making 
of  a  State  champion  when  you  watch  the  guys 
from  the  little  town  go  to  the  big  city  and  play 
their  hearts  out."  And  as  coach  Chris 
Schrauben  added  in  the  same  article,  "Today 
was  the  day  to  celebrate  for  our  team,  our 
community  and  our  league." 

The  St.  Patrick's  team  has  consistently 
shown  tremendous  zeal  and  fortitude.  They 
have  a  2-year  record  of  25-1,  making  them 
the  school  with  the  t)est  record  over  the  last 
two  seasons.  The  Shamrocks'  1 3  straight  wins 
also  ties  the  State's  longest  current  winning 
streak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  and  every  member  of  the 
team  contributed  in  a  special  way  to  this  vic- 
tory. It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  honor  each 
of  the  following  players,  fine  coaching  staff, 
team  managers,  and  their  trainer:  Tom  Thelen, 
Burt  Brown,  Dave  Fox,  Aaron  Schneider.  Andy 
Carr.  Ryan  Channell.  Jerry  Simon.  Matt  Mey- 
ers. Brent  Goodman,  Jason  Schraut>en,  Nick 
Welter,  Dan  Thelen,  Jim  Lansdell,  Nathan 
Pung,  Kyle  Pline,  Sam  Fedewa,  Matt  Kahn. 
Andy  Beech,  Josh  Meyers.  Andy  Trimmer. 
Travis  Bennett,  Justin  Pung,  Ken 
Gensterblum,  Ben  Cross,  Jeff  Simon,  Erk: 
Krieger,  and  Brad  Russman;  head  coach  Chris 
Schrauben;  assistant  coaches  George  Heck- 
man,  Dan  Weller,  Tony  Kolarik,  Dwayne 
Nickelson,  Al  Schrauben,  and  Mike  Coyne; 
managers  Jesse  Weller,  Mark  Krieger  and 
Kurt  Pline,  and  trainer  Russ  Willemin. 

Winning  the  State  championship  takes  hard 
work,  determination,  spirit,  and  ability,  but 
most  importantly,  a  cooperative  team  effort. 
Putting  forth  their  highest  level  of  effort,  the  St. 
Patirck's  Shamrocks  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  pinnacle. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  please  join 
with  me  in  expressing  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  the  1992  Michigan  Class  D  State 
Champions — the  St.  Patrk*'s  Shamrocks. 


HON.  SAM  COPPERSMTTH 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
enter  remarks  in  the  Record  to  honor  the 
memory  and  work  of  a  recently  deceased  cot- 
league  and  friend.  David  M.  Zeldes.  In  1985, 
David  led  a  group  of  young  Arizona  lawyers, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Bar  of  Arizo- 
na's young  lawyers  division,  who  formed  a 
nonprofit  corporation  to  provide  pro  txino  legal 
services,  at  no  charge,  to  community  groups 
and  economic  development  organizations  in 
Arizona. 

That  organization,  now  known  as  Arizona 
Community  Legal  Assistance  [ACLA],  matches 
lawyers  willing  to  provide  tax.  real  estate,  and 
business  law  expertise  to  qualifying  organiza- 
tions. ACLA  helps  train  new  attorneys  through 
seminars,  recruits  experienced  attorney's,  and 
links  volunteer  attorneys  with  community- 
based  groups  which  need  legal  assistance. 
ACLA  helps  attorneys  fulfill  their  pro  bono  pro- 
fessional obligations  while  assisting  groups 
that  provide  community  and  economic  devel- 
opment services.  ACLA  has  won  awards  from 
the  American  Bar  Association  for  its  efforts.  It 
is  not  the  first  such  program — others  served 
as  models — but  it  is  one  of  the  best. 

David  Zeldes  stood  at  the  heart  of  ACLA's 
extraordinary  achievements.  He  served  as  a 
president,  as  a  memt)er  of  the  tward  of  direc- 
tors, and  as  head  of  ACLA's  Phoenix  screen- 
ing and  referral  committee.  David  led  by  ex- 
ample. For  years  he  performed  the 
unglamorous  but  necessary  work  that  made 
ACLA  function:  reviewing  application  forms, 
ensuring  proper  monitoring  and  follow-up,  and 
complying  with  the  organizational  duties.  I 
served  as  a  director  and  officer  of  ACLA  and 
also  worked  as  a  participating  attorney,  assist- 
ing pro  txino  clients  matched  with  me  through 
the  program.  I  know  personally  how  ACLA's 
considerable  success  depended  on  the  dedi- 
cation, intelligence,  and  skill  of  David  Zeldes. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  ACLA,  Davkj 
also  served  with  other  community  groups.  He 
helped  establish  a  charity  golf  tournament, 
and  received  the  Maricopa  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Member  of  the  Year  Award  in  rec-' 
ognition  of  his  efforts. 

On  December  11,  1992,  David  Zeldes  died 
suddenly.  He  was  42  years  okj.  During  his  life, 
he  accomplished  much  for  himself,  his  family, 
and  his  community.  As  his  colleague  and  his 
friend.  I  moum  his  passing  and  salute  his 
achievements. 


THE  ORDER  OF  ALHAMBRA  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  89TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTOA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18, 1993 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  recognize  the  celebration  of  the 
89th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Order 
of  Alhambra,  which  will  take  place  this  year  on 
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February  28.  In  this  era  wher^  it  sometimes 
seems  we  hear  rwthing  but  news  of  destruc- 
tion, greed,  arxl  unhapptness.  it's  a  pleasure 
to  salute  an  organization  performing  the  criti- 
cal worV  of  the  Order  of  Alhannbra. 

The  Order  of  Alhambra  works  to  assist 
physically  and  nrientally  challenged  individuals 
in  their  efforts  to  overcome  their  disabilities. 
By  participating  In  the  Special  Olympics  and 
raising  funds  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
such  as  wheelchairs  and  txaces,  the  Order  of 
Alhambra  has  innproved  the  lives  of  countless 
physically  and  mentally  challenged  people. 

I'd  like  to  pay  special  recognition  to  Vigo 
Caravan  No.  151  of  Johnstown,  PA,  a  part  of 
the  Order  of  Alhambra  which  has  been  provid- 
ing tfiese  good  servces  in  the  Johnstown 
community  for  the  past  30  years.  Their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  disabled  Individuals  make  our 
community  a  better  place  to  live. 

Congratulations  to  the  members  of  the 
Order  of  Alhambra  on  your  89th  anniversary. 
I  wish  you  many  more  years  of  unselfish  serv- 
ice to  the  physically  and  mentally  challenged 
of  our  Nation. 


SALUTE  TO  MEL  STEELY 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday.  February  18. 1993 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  years  of  dedication  shown  by 
Mel  Steely.  Mel  and  I  served  together  on  the 
faculty  at  West  Georgia  College  In  Carrollton, 
GA,  and  through  the  years,  Mel  has  served  as 
a  valuat>le  frlerxj,  on  both  a  personal  arxj  pro- 
fessional level. 

His  academic  background  brought  a  special 
perspective  to  his  work  for  the  residents  of  the 
sixth  district,  and  his  years  of  servkie  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  by  his  family  and 
friends. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  CAPT.  NEWL 
D.  JUDD.  USNR 


HON.  Ria  SAOTORUM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18. 1993 
Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to   recognize  Capt. 
Newl  D.  Judd  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Reserve. 

During  a  span  of  over  30  years  of  active 
and  reserve  duty  in  tfie  U.S.  Navy,  Captain 
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Judd  has  served  his  country  and  his  commu- 
nity with  ttie  highest  sense  of  duty  and  profes- 
skinalism. 

Captain  Judd  entered  the  Navy  during 
Worid  War  II  and  his  career  spanned  both  the 
Korean  arxJ  Vietnam  conflk:ts.  But  his  sense 
of  obligation  to  the  institution  dkj  not  stop 
when  he  retired. 

Upon  retirement  in  1975,  Captain  Judd 
tsegan  to  volunteer  his  tinne  and  sen/ices  to 
work  as  director,  retired  affairs  at  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Training  Center  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  a  daily  basis.  In  this  capacity,  he  has 
continuously  served  for  17  years  without  pay 
or  benefits  from  the  Govemnr>ent.  He  conducts 
all  seminars  on  retired  t)enefits  and  acts  as  li- 
aison for  any  Marine  separating  from  the 
corps.  These  liaison  duties  Include  helping 
Marines  receive  the  latest  information  on  ben- 
efits. 

Captain  Judd  continues  to  volunteer  his  time 
and  effort  In  serving  as  commanding  officer  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Sea  Cadet  Program,  a  U.S. 
Navy  league  youth  organization.  Since  1967 
he  has  acted  in  this  capacity  without  fail. 

Captain  Judd  provides  assistance,  advice 
and  a  point  of  contact  for  all  retirees,  medi- 
cally discharged  veterans  and  any  veteran 
from  every  branch  of  service  requiring  assist- 
ance on  any  military  problem.  This  is  an  enor- 
moMS  job  as  Captain  Judd  is  the  only  person 
provkling  this  service  for  all  of  western  Penrv 
sylvania.  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  Signifi- 
cantly, his  extensive  file  system  has  resulted 
In  nunnerous  veterans  being  awarded  benefits 
they  were  entitled  to,  but  never  offered. 

Clearly,  Captain  Judd  has  demonstrated  the 
highest  qualities  of  duty,  honor,  and  servk:e. 
Countless  servicemen  and  veterans,  and  In- 
deed the  American  people  are  indebted  and 
grateful. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  WILLIAM 
FRANKLIN  MARSHALL 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1993 
Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   rise 
today  to  announce  the  unfortunate  death  of  a 
dear     man.     William     Franklin     Marshall    of 
Bonham,  TX. 

William  (Bill)  Marshall  was  bom  in  Bonham 
on  September  18,  1923,  and  celetxated  his 
69th  birthday  while  touring  Europe  with  his 
wife,  visiting  Worid  War  II  battlegrounds  and 
memorials.  During  the  war,  he  served  as  a 
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member  of  the  146th  Engineer  Combat  Battal- 
ion, which  was  one  of  the  first  units  to  land  on 
Omaha  Beach  in  the  D-Day  invasion  of 
Frarx».  He  was  cited  for  gallantry  and  re- 
ceived tvwj  Purple  Hearts,  E.A.M.E.  Campaign 
Medal  with  five  Bronze  Stars,  Good  Conduct 
Medal,  Distinguished  Unit  Badge,  Worid  War  II 
Victory  Medal,  and  Bronze  Sen/ice  Arrowhead 
with  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  It  was  a  twist  of 
ironic  Injustice  that  he  died  in  Blois,  France  on 
September  22.  1992,  while  visiting  the  areas 
where  he  served  his  country  50  years  ago 
during  Wo,-ld  War  II. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Bacon  Saunders 
and  Mary  Cariker  Marshall  of  Bonham,  and 
the  beloved  husband  of  Nina  Vansickle  whom 
he  married  on  December  19,  1945.  The  55- 
year  resident  of  Bonham  and  member  of  Boyd 
Baptist  Church  worthed  for  the  General  Cat)le 
Co.  for  23'/^  years  before  retiring  in  1988. 

Family  arKi  friends  will  remember  him  as  a 
hard  worker  who  always  took  time  to  share 
himself,  his  knowledge,  and  his  experience 
with  others.  His  favorite  pastimes  were  gar- 
dening and  atterxjing  events  involving  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife  of  46  years,  Nina; 
daughters  and  sons-in-law,  Lirxja  and  Larry 
Scott  of  Sherman,  Joy  and  Joe  Reiner  of  San 
Antonio,  Mary  Ann  and  Terry  Cody  of 
Bonham,  and  Billle  Gall  and  Charles  Ratcliff  of 
Greenville.  He  was  the  proud  PaPa  of  three 
granddaughters,  Lori  Scott,  Kelly  Anderson, 
and  Kilee  Cody,  and  seven  grandsons,  Jimmy 
Reiner,  Jerald  Reiner,  Kyle  Anderson.  Joshua 
Ratcliff,  Daniel  Ratcliff,  Adam  Ratcliff,  and 
Elias  Ratcliff.  Also  surviving  are  a  sister,  Jua- 
nita  Toliver  of  Hugo.  OK;  a  txother.  L.B.  Mar- 
shall of  Bonham;  several  cousins  and  many 
nieces  and  nephews.  A  sister  preceded  him  in 
death. 

Services  were  at  Cooper-Sorrells  Funeral 
Home  Chapel  in  Bonham  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 3,  at  11  a.m.  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Beasley 
and  the  Rev.  Morris  Robbins  officiating.  Serv- 
ing as  pall  tsearers  were  his  sons-in-law  and 
grandsor^.  Memorials  were  made  to  the 
Bonham  CourKil  of  Camp  Fire  and  to  the 
Fannin  County  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Bonham. 

The  death  of  this  special  man,  William  F. 
Marshall,  is  a  great  loss  and  may  God  be  with 
his  family  and  friends  at  this  time  of  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  adjourn  today,  let  us  do 
so  in  memory  of  this  great  man  who  fought  for 
his  country  and  then  came  home  to  live  for  his 
family  and  friends. 


February  22,  1993 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  I. 
LiEBERMAN,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 


U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  February  22,  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Joseph  I.  Lieberman, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M., 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1993 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  now  stands  in  recess  until  10 
o'clock  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  February 
24.  1993. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  24  sec- 
onds a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed,  under 
the  order  of  Thursday,  February  18, 
1993,  until  Wednesday,  February  24, 
1993,  at  10  a.m. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monday,  February  22,  1993 


The  House  met  at  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  BONIOR]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC. 
February  19.  1993. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  David  E. 
BONIOR  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  February  22. 1993. 

Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution on  Thursday.  February  18.  1993: 
H.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  21  through  February  27.  1993.  as 
"National  FFA  Organization  Awareness 
Week." 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

As  we  seek  to  live  our  lives  in  dignity 
we  offer  our  thanks.  Almighty  God.  for 
the  gifts  of  remembrance  and  tradition 
and  the  heritage  of  our  faith.  We  are 
grateful  that  we  have  had  the  instruc- 
tion of  parents  and  colleagues,  of 
friends  and  teachers,  who  have  shared 
wisdom  from  their  time  and  place.  As 
we  remember  what  we  have  been  given 
and  as  we  celebrate  our  legacy  of  ideas 
and  our  birthright  of  spiritual  values, 
may  our  hearts  be  full  of  thanksgiving 
and  our  attitudes  full  of  grace.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] please  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I.  the  Speaker 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF    COMMITTEE    ON    STANDARDS 
OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication   from    the    chairman    of    the 
Committee    on    Standards    of    Official 
Conduct: 

COMMriTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF 

Official  Conduct, 
Washington.  DC,  February  17.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you 
pursuant  to  rule  L  (50)  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  that  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  has  been  served  with  a  sub- 
poena issued  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  mcDermott. 

Chairman. 


JUDGE  DAVID  L.  BAZELON 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday  here  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Nation  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
judges,  David  L.  Bazelon,  who  passed 
on  after  a  long  illness. 

For  more  than  three  decades  Judge 
Bazelon  was  the  Nation's  leader  in  in- 
sisting that  our  criminal  laws  be  en- 
forced in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion's intentions,  with  every  defendant 
guaranteed  his  or  her  rights  to  a  really 
fair  trial. 

Judge  Bazelon  rendered  many  history 
making  decisions,  each  of  which 
brought  our  society  closer  to  civility 
and  fairness.  He  emphasized  that  the 
root  causes  of  crime  were  inadequate 
housing,  education,  and  job  opportuni- 
ties, and  that  removing  these  hurdles 
was  essential. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  all  of  Judge 
Bazelon's  many  friends  and  admirers  in 
Congress.  I  send  our  condolences  to 
Mickey  Bazelon,  Judge  Bazelon's 
widow,  to  his  sons.  James  and  Richard, 
and  to  all  the  members  of  his  loving 
family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  RECORD 
today's    Washington    Post's    editorial 


and  Sunday's  New  York  Times'  obitu- 
ary written  by  Marilyn  Berger. 

I  also  include  the  eloquent  remarks 
of  Chief  Judge  Abner  J.  Mikva  and 
those  of  Judge  Patricia  Wald,  both  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit,  delivered  at 
Judge  Bazelon's  funeral  yesterday. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  22.  1993] 
David  L.  Bazelon 

Friday  two  of  the  most  famous  and  revered 
members  of  the  federal  judiciary  here  died. 
David  Bazelon  was  the  youngest  man  ever  to 
sit  on  a  federal  appellate  bench  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  here 
in  1949.  Judge  Bazelon,  who  was  83  years  old 
when  he  died,  had  grown  up  poor  in  Chicago 
and  struggled  to  put  himself  through  college 
and  law  school.  In  his  career  as  a  lawyer  and 
judge,  he  demonstrated  special  concern  for 
those  who  came  from  backgrounds  of  depri- 
vation and,  for  whatever  reason,  had  not  suc- 
ceeded as  he  had.  Throughout  his  career  he 
argued  that  the  absence  of  adequate  housing, 
education  and  job  opportunities  was  the  root 
causes  of  crime  and  that  changing  these  fac- 
tors was  the  crucial  step  in  reducing  crimi- 
nal conduct. 

A  federal  prosecutor,  private  practitioner 
and  head  of  the  Justice  Department's  Lands 
Division  before  he  went  on  the  bench.  Judge 
Bazelon  was  fascinated  by  the  psychological 
and  social  aspects  of  the  legal  matters  that 
came  before  him.  He  wrote  extensively  and 
had  a  national  reputation  as  an  innovative 
thinker,  constantly  urging  his  colleagues  to 
consider  disciplines  outside  the  law  and  in- 
corporate what  was  useful  and  progressive 
into  their  decision  making.  He  was  perhaps 
best  known— and  in  time  most  controver- 
sial— because  of  his  rulings  in  the  area  of 
mental  Illness  and  criminal  responsibility. 
As  a  member  of  what  most  lawyers  consider 
to  be  the  second  most  important  court  in  the 
country,  and  as  its  chief  judge  for  16  years, 
he  also  won  a  reputation  as  an  authority  on 
government  regulation  and  a  champion  of 
civil  rights  and  civil  liberties. 

Judge  Bazelon  was  a  national  figure  who 
was  also  an  important  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  this  community.  He  was  as  interested 
in  bettering  local  schools  as  he  was  in  fed- 
eral legislation  and  psychiatric  theory.  His 
brilliant  career  was  cut  short  by  Alzheimer's 
disease,  and  his  retirement  seven  years  ago 
deprived  the  court  and  this  city  of  his  influ- 
ence and  his  intellect.  His  writings,  his  inno- 
vative approach  to  the  law  and  his  example 
of  service  and  scholarship  endure. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  21.  1993] 

D.L.  Bazelon.  83,  Dies;  Powerful  Jurist 
(By  Marilyn  Berger) 

David  L.  Bazelon,  who  as  a  Federal  appeals 
court  judge  for  three  decades  wrote  land- 
mark opinions  extending  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual and  expanding  the  rights  of  crimi- 
nal defendants,  died  on  Friday  at  his  home  in 
Washington.  He  was  83. 

Judge  Bazelon  stepped  down  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1985,  saying  he  was  having  prob- 
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lems  with  his  memory.  In  his  last  years,  he 
suffered  from  what  was  believed  to  be 
Alzhemier's  and  Parkinson's  diseases,  his 
family  said. 

As  Chief  Judge  of  the  appeals  court  from 
1962  to  1978,  Judge  Bazelon  presided  as  the 
court  was  breaking  ground  in  criminal  law 
and  on  issues  as  diverse  as  Presidential 
power  and  nuclear  power,  broadcasting  and 
the  use  of  the  powerful  insecticide  DDT. 

His  court's  broad  reach  resulted  from  its 
jurisdiction  over  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
and  its  role  as  the  appellate  court  for  the  na- 
tion's capital.  As  the  Federal  Government 
grew,  so  did  the  influence  of  Judge  Bazelon's 
court.  Next  to  the  Surpreme  Court,  his  was 
considered  the  most  influential  court  In  the 
country.  As  its  Chief  Judge,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  jurists  in  the  land.  He 
was  also  the  focus  of  sharp  debate  among  ad- 
mirers and  detractors. 

PURsurr  OF  fairness 

In  a  career  spanning  eight  Presidential  ad- 
ministrations. Judge  Bazelon  (pronounced 
BAA-zeh-Iawn)  became  a  familiar  figure  in 
Washington  society,  a  welcome  guest  with  a 
warm  sense  of  humor,  who  stayed  trim  by 
jogging  regularly. 

He  was  a  handsome,  white-haired  man, 
given  to  peering  down  from  the  bench  over 
his  half-glasses,  often  to  ask  a  penetrating 
question.  Rather  than  follow  precedent  set  In 
a  simpler  time,  he  questioned  the  status  quo 
and  sought  to  apply  new  findings  in  the  so- 
cial sciences  and  psychiatry  to  issues  the 
court  faced. 

In  an  interview  as  he  stepped  down  as  CHiief 
Judge,  he  said:  "In  this  job,  you  have  to  ask 
the  questions  that  tend  toward  greater  fair- 
ness. Without  the  right  questions,  you'll 
never  get  the  facts  that  will  lead  you  to  bet- 
ter answers." 

Judge  Bazelon,  who  believed  that  the  judi- 
ciary should  reach  beyond  the  bench  and 
speak  out  on  social  issues,  was  assailed  by 
conservatives  as  being  soft  on  crime  and  by 
some  legal  scholars  for  bringing  the  judici- 
ary Into  the  regulatory  process. 

There  was  a  spirited  and  bitter  antagonism 
between  Judge  Bazelon  and  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger,  who  had  served  with  him 
on  the  appellate  court. 

"JUDICIAL  intervention  RUN  RIOT" 

In  a  scathing  Supreme  Court  opinion  In 
1978,  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist,  reflect- 
ing the  views  of  the  Burger  Court,  accused 
the  Bazelon  court  of  "judicial  Intervention 
run  riot."  In  the  7-to-O  opinion,  with  two 
Justices  not  voting,  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
turned a  decision  by  Judge  Bazelon's  court 
to  block  the  operation  of  nuclear  reactors  at 
the  Vermont  Yankee  power  plant.  The  lower 
court  took  the  action  even  though  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  had  Issued  an 
operating  license  for  the  plant. 

The  Justices  declared  that  the  lower  court, 
which  had  based  its  decision  mainly  on  envi- 
ronmental grounds,  had  no  business  impos- 
ing its  own  "notion  of  which  procedures  are 
best  or  most  likely  to  further  some  vague, 
undefined  public  good." 

But  Judge  Bazelon  was  a  heroic  figure  to 
many  liberals.  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.,  the  Wash- 
ington lawyer  who  served  as  a  clerk  to  Jus- 
tices Benjamin  Cardozo  and  Felix  Frank- 
furter, wrote  to  Judge  Bazelon  In  1979,  "I 
have  worked  for  great  judges  and  have 
known  many  more  great  judges,  but  I  believe 
you  have  had  the  most  socially  useful  judi- 
cial career  in  my  lifetime." 

Former  Justice  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  long  a  close  friend  of 
Judge  Bazelon,  said  his  major  contribution 


was  In  extending  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  re- 
strict state  power.  Justice  Brennan  said  in 
an  interview  in  1989  that  Judge  Bazelon  was 
particularly  instrumental  in  expanding  the 
right  of  defendants  in  criminal  cases  to  be 
represented  in  court  and  in  extending  to  the 
states,  through  a  series  of  rulings  during  his 
years  on  the  appellate  court,  the  right  to 
prohibit  evidence  that  was  improperly  ac- 
quired. 

It  was  not  enough,  in  Judge  Bazelon's  view 
for  a  defendant  to  have  legal  representation. 
He  believed  that  the  Constitution  required 
the  court  to  look  at  the  quality  of  that  rep- 
resentation. When  he  saw  a  lawyer  who  did 
not  put  enough  Effort  into  a  case,  he  would 
often  point  at  the  lawyer  and  say,  "There 
goes  a  walking  violation  of  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment." 

redefining  criminal  insantty 

In  1954,  applying  modem  psychiatric  theo- 
ries. Judge  Bazelon  established  a  new  defini- 
tion of  insanity  as  a  defense  in  criminal 
cases.  Previously,  for  almost  a  century,  the 
test  was  whether  the  defendant  knew  right 
from  wrong.  Judge  Bazelon  wrote  in  his  deci- 
sion in  Durham  v.  United  States  that  "an  ac- 
cused is  not  criminally  responsible  if  his  un- 
lawful act  was  the  product  of  mental  disease 
or  mental  defect." 

In  1972  Judge  Bazelon  concurred  in  his 
three-judge  court's  decision  to  establish  a 
more  restrictive  test,  but  his  opinion  In  the 
Durham  caise  generated  new  consideration  of 
the  insanity  rule. 

Much  of  his  activity  on  and  off  the  bench 
was  aimed  at  removing  the  causes  of  crimi- 
nal behavior,  making  prisons  less  brutal  and 
assuring  greater  fairness  in  sentencing.  He 
vigorously  opposed  mandated  prison  sen- 
tences that  did  not  give  a  judge  flexibility  to 
set  the  term.  He  also  urged  that  society  deal 
with  injustices  that  he  believed  bred  crime: 
poverty,  broken  families,  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  lack  of  educational  opportunity. 

In  an  article  in  The  New  York  Times  in 
1977,  Judge  Bazelon  wrote:  "It  is  always  easy 
to  concede  the  inevitability  of  social  injus- 
tice and  find  the  serenity  to  accept  it.  The 
far  harder  task  is  to  feel  its  Intolerabtlity 
and  seek  the  strength  to  change  it." 

compassion  FOR  UNDERDOG 

As  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  David 
Lionel  Bazelon  once  said  he  came  by  his  feel- 
ings for  the  underdog  almost  as  a  birthright. 
He  was  born  in  Superior,  Wis.,  on  Sept.  3. 
1909,  to  Israel  and  Lena  Bazelon.  His  father, 
who  ran  a  general  store,  died  when  David  was 
2  years  old. 

The  family,  virtually  penniless,  moved  to 
Chicago,  where  the  future  judge  attended 
public  schools.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Illinois  but  transferred  to  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, graduating  In  1931  with  a  law  degree. 
All  the  while  he  worked  as  a  store  clerk  or 
movie  usher  to  pay  his  way. 

He  entered  private  law  practice  in  Chicago 
and  became  active  in  Democratic  politics.  In 
1935  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  United 
States  attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
niinois. 

In  1936  he  married  Miriam  M.  Kellner.  Be- 
sides his  wife,  his  survivors  Include  two  sons, 
Richard  of  Philadelphia  and  James  of  San 
Diego;  a  brother,  Gordon  of  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.;  a  sister,  Anne  Safer  of  Milwaukee,  and 
four  granddaughters. 

CALLED  UPON  BY  TRUMAN 

In  1940,  he  returned  to  private  practice. 
But  six  years  later  he  went  back  Into  Gov- 
ernment service  after  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  named  him  an  assistant  Attorney 
General.  He  was  put  in  charge  of  the  lands 


division  of  the  Justice  Department.  In  1947 
he  became  administrator  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Office  of  Alien  Property. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  was  an  early  friend 
and  patron,  despite  differences  In  political 
views.  It  was  Hoover  who  urged  Mr.  Bazelon 
to  take  the  job  in  the  Justice  Department 
and  who  supported  him  for  the  judiciary. 

In  1949,  Mr.  Bazelon  was  named  to  the  ap- 
peals court  In  Washington,  becoming  the 
youngest  judge  in  the  court's  history.  He  be- 
came Chief  Judge  In  1962  and  was  the  leader 
of  the  court's  liberal  majority  before  he 
stepped  down  in  1978.  In  1979  he  accepted  sen- 
ior status  on  the  court  and  continued  to  hear 
occasional  cases  and  write  opinions  until 
1985. 

Judge  Bazelon  wrote  a  series  of  opinions 
affecting  the  major  issues  of  his  time,  from 
McCarthylsm  to  the  Watergate  scandals.  In 
the  early  1950's,  when  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  of  Wisconsin  held  his  highly  pub- 
licized hearings  on  supposed  Communist  In- 
fluence in  government.  Judge  Bazelon  upheld 
the  rights  of  individuals  to  refuse  to  answer 
Congressional  committees'  questions  that 
were  not  shown  to  be  pertinent  to  the  au- 
thorized inquiry. 

In  October  1973,  he  ruled  that  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  was  required  to  hand  over 
certain  tape  recordings  sought  by  the  Water- 
gate grand  jury  and  that  claims  of  executive 
privilege  were  invalid.  Three  years  later,  he 
supported  the  dissemination  and  sale  of  re- 
cordingrs  of  Presidential  tapes  that  were  used 
as  evidence  in  the  Watergate  trials.  The  pos- 
sible embarrassment  of  Mr.  Nixon,  he  wrote, 
"is  largely  that  which  results  whenever  mis- 
conduct or  questionable  conduct  is  exposed." 

other  MAJOR  DECISIONS 

Among  his  other  opinions  were  these: 

A  1963  reversal  of  the  conviction  of  the 
Communist  Party  for  failing  to  register 
under  the  Internal  Security  Act.  He  wrote 
that  under  the  Fifth  Amendment,  no  one  can 
be  forced  to  declare  an  association  with  a 
party  that  has  been  labeled  criminal. 

A  1966  ruling  that  patients  in  public  men- 
tal institutions  were  entitled  to  treatment. 
He  wrote  that  "indefinite  confinement  with- 
out treatment  may  be  so  inhumane  as  to  be 
'cruel  and  unusual  punishment.'  " 

A  1971  order  directing  the  EInvlronmental 
Protection  Agency  to  cancel  all  uses  of  DDT. 

A  1977  ruling  barring  newspapers  from 
owning  radio  or  television  stations  In  the 
same  city. 

A  1979  finding  in  which  he  overturned  a 
year-old  order  that  prevented  an  anti-war 
group  from  making  public  information  about 
spying  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Judge  Bazelon  watched  America  become  a 
litigious  society  and  he  welcomed  it. 

"For  nearly  200  years  of  this  nation's  his- 
tory, few  blacks,  Hlspanics  or  Asian-Ameri- 
cans, to  name  only  a  few  of  the  victims  of 
oppression,  would  have  thought  of  taking 
their  claims  to  court."  he  said  In  1983.  "If 
the  so-called  litigation  crisis  Is  due  in  any 
significant  part  to  the  increase  in  social  ex- 
pectations of  the  disadvantaged  and  to  soci- 
ety's growing  sensitivity  to  these  issues, 
then  in  my  opinion  the  increase  in  litigation 
Is  a  healthy  one." 

Eulogy  for  Davto  L.  Bazelon 
(By  Abner  J.  Mlkva,  Washington  Hebrew 

Congregation.  February  21.  1993) 

When  I  was  appointed  to  the  United  States 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

Circuit   in    1979.    the   Court   was   known   aa 

Bazelon's  Court.  It  had  been  known  as  such 
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for  many,  many  years  before  that.  It  is  still 
known  as  such  in  many,  many  circles.  It  was 
not  just  that  he  had  served  as  a  judge  of  that 
Court  for  almost  40  years,  and  as  its  chief 
judge  for  almost  16  years.  It  was  Bazelon's 
court  because  he  made  it  into  his  powerful 
forum  for  challenging  the  inadequate  status 
quo.  He  refused  to  accept  the  notion  that  in 
a  country  that  had  become  a  pioneer  in  psy- 
chiatric medicine,  we  should  continue  to 
apply  a  century-old  definition  of  legal  insan- 
ity that  did  not  make  sense  even  when  it  was 
first  adopted.  He  could  not  understand  how 
our  legal  system,  that  was  the  envy  of  the 
world,  remained  inaccessible  to  so  many 
poor  people  who  needed  to  use  it.  He  could 
not  understand  why  judges  were  so  chary  in 
applying  those  noble  guarantees  of  freedom 
inscribed  in  our  Constitution's  Bill  of 
Rights.  Some  judges  squirmed  at  being  de- 
scribed as  controversial.  Not  David  Bazelon. 
He  could  not  understand  why  judges  should 
aspire  to  be  anything  else.  Judges  were  sup- 
posed to  distribute  justice.  By  definition, 
that  is  controversial.  You  did  not  do  that 
lying  down  with  one  arm  tied  behind  your 
back.  You  did  not  do  that  seeking  to  win 
popularity  contests  with  prosecutors  or  the 
Congress,  or  even  your  colleagues.  He  chafed 
at  some  of  the  jurisprudential  doctrines,  like 
standing  and  ripeness  and  abstention  which 
were  often  used  to  slow  him  down  in  his  pur- 
suit of  justice.  He  was  a  passionate  judge 
about  those  freedoms  and  rights,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  joust  with  anybody  who  resisted 
their  application— academics,  colleagrues.  the 
Supreme  Court.  Congress.  And  because  he 
cared  so  deeply,  he  won  many  more  of  those 
jousts  than  he  lost. 

Bazelon's  Court.  He  beamed  when  I  told 
him  the  story  of  a  mutual  Chicago  friend 
who  asked  about  me.  When  I  told  him  that  I 
was  a  judge  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Wash- 
ington, the  friend  replied.  "That's  Bazelon's 
Court.  What  do  you  do?"  David  liked  the 
story  because  it  did  not  embarrass  him  at  all 
to  be  perceived  as  a  strong  and  forceful 
judge.  He  could  not  understand  why  anybody 
would  want  to  be  a  judge,  have  the  forum 
that  he  had,  and  not  use  it  to  promote  and 
distribute  justice.  He  used  his  opinions,  his 
speeches,  his  legal  articles,  his  magazine 
pieces.  He  expected  to  be  a  role  model  to  his 
clerks  and  others  whose  lives  he  touched, 
and  he  took  it  seriously — to  make  sure  that 
they  too  were  imbued  with  a  mission  for  jus- 
tice. That's  wrong.  David  Bazelon  didn't 
touch  lives;  he  impacted  them.  Nobody  could 
come  away  from  an  encounter  with  Judge 
Bazelon.  friendly  or  otherwise,  and  not  know 
that  they  had  met  a  man  determined  to 
make  a  difference.  To  this  day.  some  of  my 
more  senior  colleagues  come  up  to  me  after 
judges'  meetings  and  say  "The  meeting 
would  have  been  a  lot  shorter  if  Bazelon  were 
still  Chief  Judge."  At  a  conference  with 
some  Russian  judges  a  few  years  ago.  I  was 
impressed  with  this  very  forceful  Russian 
judge,  who  seemed  to  speak  only  Russian — 
and  often.  During  a  recess,  he  came  up  to  me 
and  asked— in  English— "You  know  Bazelon? 
He  strong  judge." 

One  of  the  greatest  friendships  that  I  ever 
have  observed  is  the  one  between  Justice 
William  Brennan.  who  is  here  today,  and 
David  Bazelon.  I  use  the  present  tense  be- 
cause that  friendship  will  never  die.  Their 
dialogues  will  live  on  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
were  privy  to  them.  Who  better,  then,  to 
quote  about  Judge  Bazelon's  restless  intel- 
lect than  Justice  Brennan.  I  quote  from  an 
introduction  that  the  Justice  wrote  to  Jus- 
tice Bazelon's  book:  "He  never  refuses  to  ask 
a  question  merely  because  it  has  never  been 


asked.  Nor  does  he  shy  away  flrom  proposing 
an  answer  merely  because  it  has  never  been 
proposed.  David  L.  Bazelon  is  among  the 
great  judges  in  American  history."  Justice 
Brennan.  I  have  always  followed  your  opin- 
ions. 

We  lowered  the  flag  to  half-mast  at 
Bazelon's  Court  yesterday.  It  was  to  honor 
the  memory  of  David  Bazelon.  But  it  was 
also  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  us  that  a  giant  of 
a  judge  had  passed  among  us.  and  that  his 
match  will  not  soon  be  found.  Tzedek. 
Tzedek.  Tlrdof.  it  is  written  in  Deuteron- 
omy, (Chapter  16,  'Verse  20) — Justice,  Justice 
shall  you  pursue.  David  Bazelon.  no  one  pur- 
sued it  better. 

Remarks  at  Memorial  Service  for  Judge 

David  Bazelon  by  Judge  Patricia  Wald, 

February  21. 1993 

David  Bazelon  played  a  larger  than  life 
role  in  the  lives  he  touched.  I  first  met  him 
in  the  early  1960s  when  I  was  struggling  to 
reenter  the  legal  world  I  had  left  10  years 
earlier.  Because  of  our  shared  interest  in 
children — especially  those  from  society's 
sorry  underside — we  came  together  often.  I 
found  myself  a  member  of  a  network  of  what 
I  suppose  the  press  today  would  call  "FODs" 
(Friends  of  Dave)  that  David— sometimes 
outrageously,  sometimes  coquettishly— 
would  call  on  for  assistance  with  his  out- 
pouring of  speeches  and  articles — a  coterie 
that  transcended  race,  gender,  age,  religion 
and  not  infrequently,  familiarity  with  the 
subject  at  hand. 

It  is  part  of  David's  lore  that  he  was  a  hard 
taskmaster  with  his  clerks,  but  he  wais  also 
forever  generous  in  his  patronage:  he  made 
sure  there  was  room  at  his  table  for  women 
and  little-knowns  like  myself;  for  irreverent 
young  Turks  and  for  anyone  spunky  enough 
to  shake  up  the  status  quo.  His  sponsorship 
opened  professional  doors  for  us.  He  encour- 
aged us  to  take  on  social/legal  problems  that 
in  that  optimistic  time  we  were  sure  could 
be  solved  with  imagination  and  energy  and 
dedication  and  good  will.  He  became  our 
good  friend  *  *  *  he  and  Mickey  who  over 
time  would  nourish  and  sustain  him  with  her 
immense  strength  and  devotion. 

David  was  a  warrior,  not  always  easy  in 
manner  or  mein,  a  kind  of  George  Patton  of 
the  bench,  never  at  rest,  prodding  everyone 
around  him  to  keep  it  up.  to  fight  and  to 
fight  back.  But  he  was  also  a  schmoozer  who 
loved  and  was  fiercely  loyal  to  his  friends, 
who  revelled  in  the  conviviality  of  his  clerk 
reunions  and  the  camaraderie  at  Milton 
Kronhelm's  Warehouse  where  he  shared  the 
day's  lunch  special  with  Bill  Brennan,  Bar- 
rington  Parker.  Ab  Mikva  and  an  unlikely 
assortment  of  Senators.  Congressmen,  news- 
paper reporters,  academics,  law  clerks  and 
just  plain  folks  he  liked. 

David  knew  that  the  law  must  evolve  to 
survive.  That  meant  difficult  issues  squarely 
faced — by  judges  when  no  one  else  would— 
the  contours  of  the  Insanity  defense,  the 
rights  of  the  criminally  accused,  the  duties 
of  appointed  defense  counsel,  the  plight  of 
uncounselled  juveniles,  the  dilemma  of  insti- 
tutionalized mental  patients  denied  treat- 
ment. David  was  a  proudly  activist  judge, 
not  In  the  least  reticent  to  raise  those  is- 
sues, no  matter  the  discomfort  they  pro- 
duced for  colleagues  within  and  bureaucrats 
without.  Many  of  the  stunning  advances  in 
the  legal  rights  and  access  to  the  courts  for 
disadvantaged  groups  had  their  origins  in 
David's  opinions  in  cases  that  are  now  as  fa- 
miliar to  first  year  law  students  as  Black- 
stone's  and  Story's  treatises.  He  did  more — 
he   sent   beacons   of  light   to   soulmates   in 


other  circuits— to  the  Charlie  Wyzanskis. 
Frank  Johnsons.  Wayne  Justices,  and  George 
Edwards'  whom  he  invited  to  sit  on  our  cir- 
cuit bench.  For  young  D.C.  lawyers  like  my- 
self, that  was  a  Golden  Age  and  the  D.C.  Cir- 
cuit a  constellation  of  superstars. 

But  action  produces  reaction  and  predict- 
ably when  the  law  becomes  a  battleground 
for  ideals,  the  attacking  vanguard  is  often 
repelled.  Change  in  the  courts  is  uneven, 
often  ragged,  and  settles,  only  to  become  un- 
settled again.  And  so  David  suffered  losses  as 
well  as  wins;  the  1970  Court  Reorganization 
Act  removed  the  court's  jurisdiction  over 
local  crimes,  juvenile  matters,  and  most  of 
the  poverty  and  mental  health  law  which  he 
had  dominated.  Indeed,  it  is  an  interesting 
historical  question  whether  that  separation 
of  local  and  federal  courts  in  D.C.  would  have 
been  launched  from  the  Nixon  Justice  De- 
partment if  the  Bazelon  court  had  not  pro- 
voked it  to  reaction. 

On  his  own  court,  David  fought  the  good 
but  not  always  victorious  fight.  His  ever- 
controversial  Durham  opinion  in  1954  estab- 
lishing the  rule  that  a  defendant  was  not 
criminally  responsible  for  acts  that  were  the 
product  of  a  mental  disease  or  defect  was 
abandoned  18  years  later  in  favor  of  a  modi- 
fied test  focusing  on  the  defendant's  capacity 
to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  con- 
duct and  to  conform  to  the  law.  He  retreated 
with  grace:  though  he  still  believed  that  Dur- 
ham had  been,  in  his  words,  "designed  to 
throw  open  the  windows  of  the  defense  and 
ventilate  a  musty  doctrine  with  all  of  the  in- 
formation acquired  during  a  century's  study 
of  the  Intricacies  of  human  behavior,"  he 
joined  the  majority  in  adopting  Its  replace- 
ment. 

When  the  circuit  shifted  sharply  in  the 
1970s  from  crime  and  poverty  to  the  arcane 
realms  of  administrative  law.  David  became 
an  important  player  in  a  different  game.  Yet 
to  him.  the  stakes  were  much  the  same; 
keeping,  as  he  said,  "the  big  guys  in  charge 
honest."  Insuring  that  they  did  not  get  away 
with  glib  jargon,  and  deferential  bows  to  pro- 
fessed expertise.  With  the  emergence  of  the 
public  interest  bar.  there  came  new  environ- 
mental challenges,  consumer  actions,  novel 
demands  for  judicial  intervention  and  relief. 
Congress  passed  a  surge  of  complex  regu- 
latory laws  on  clean  air  and  water,  energy 
efficiency  standards,  hazardous  and  nuclear 
waste  disposal,  and  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by 
the  loss  of  local  jurisdiction,  gave  our  circuit 
primary  responsibilities  for  reviewing  their 
enforcement  by  a  myriad  of  agencies.  David 
worried  that  the  administrators  would  not 
make  careful  or  searching  enough  Inquiries 
Into  all  the  relevant  evidence,  that  they 
would  continue  slipshod  old  ways  and  let  the 
real  decisions  be  made  in  the  agency  cor- 
ridors between  the  regulators  and  the  lobby- 
ists, that  they  would  operate  In  the  shadows 
obscuring  why  they  did  what  they  did.  So  he 
demanded  rigorous  procedures  for  agency 
recordkeeping,  for  examining  data  and  ex- 
pert witnesses,  for  requiring  that  the  agen- 
cies justify  their  decisions  in  terms  of  evi- 
dence and  rational  analysis.  Ironically  for  a 
judge  who  had  probed  so  deeply  into  the 
mysteries  of  psychiatry  in  order  to 
demystify  Its  hold  over  judges,  he  now  coun- 
selled "technically  Illiterate"  judges  to  stay 
out  of  the  scientific  depths,  stating  in  one 
dissent: 

"Socrates  said  that  wisdom  Is  the  recogni- 
tion of  how  much  one  does  not  know.  I  may 
be  wise  if  that  Is  wisdom,  because  I  recognize 
that  I  do  not  know  enough  about  dynamom- 
eter extrapolations,  deterioration  factor  ad- 
justments, and  the  like  to  decide  whether  or 


not  the  government's  approach  to  these  mat- 
ters was  *  *  *  valid." 

But  he  did  know  enough  to  contribute 
mightily  to  the  reformation  of  administra- 
tive law  led  by  the  D.C.  Circuit  in  the  seven- 
ties and  Into  the  eighties,  Heshlng  out  the 
requirements  of  scores  of  laws  governing  the 
quality  of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we 
drink,  the  ground  our  children  play  on,  the 
drugs  we  take,  and  the  vehicles  we  drive. 

He  was  to  the  last  up  for  a  fights— win  or 
lose — I  still  remember  his  good  nature  about 
that.  He  wryly  admitted  that  in  his  heyday, 
perhaps  he  had— sometimes— been  as  cock- 
sure, even  arrogant,  as  they  were  today.  I 
would  like  to  think  that  somehow  in  these 
last  few  months  he  sensed  that  the  pendulum 
had  swung  again. 

Forty  years  on  the  court  was  too  short  to 
accomplish  the  transformation  of  American 
justice  David  Bazelon  envisioned.  But  he 
started  down  the  road  and  an  army  followed. 
At  times  the  terrain  was  rough  and  the 
ranks  thinned,  but  his  journey  never  fal- 
tered. 

And.  today  there  may  be  a  generation  of 
fresh  recruits  ready  to  take  up  the  march- 
women,  disadvantaged  minorities,  defenders 
of  abused  children,  alcoholics  and  addicts, 
the  homeless,  advocates  for  the  mentally  ill, 
victims  of  overzealous  prosecutors,  environ- 
mentalists, consumers,  honorable  public  offi- 
cials, the  idealistic  young— the  great  array 
of  people  and  causes  David  Bazelon's  law  em- 
braced. 

They,  and  we,  salute  you,  David,  and  will 
not  forget  you. 


COUNTRY  NEEDS  STRONG  DOSE 
OF  BILATERAL  CREDIBILITY 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  and  his  advisers 
as  well  as  Members  of  Congress  need  to 
come  to  recognize  the  time  for  cam- 
paigning is  over.  The  time  for  flowery 
statements  about  our  problems  and  lit- 
tle specifics  on  solutions  has  passed. 
Some  are  willing  to  forgive  broken 
promises  from  the  campaign  and  ac- 
cept the  overstatements  and  hyper- 
bole— but  this  is  a  time  very  different 
from  a  campaign.  Now  is  the  time  to 
govern. 

The  President  cannot  expect  the  Con- 
gress to  accept  his  plan  on  faith 
alone — there  is  no  basis  for  him  to  ex- 
pect us  to  accept  "trust  me."  There  are 
tons  of  reasons  for  lack  of  trust — a  $150 
billion  overstatement  on  the  amount  of 
spending  reductions,  continuing  self- 
congratulations  on  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  White  House  with  no  evidence  of 
real  cuts — scoring  tax  hikes  in  Social 
Security  as  cuts,  or  hikes  in  the  graz- 
ing fee  as  cuts.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
performance  which  generates  enough 
credibility  for  us  to  take  his  plan  on 
faith. 

Certainly  the  effort  to  suggest  that  it 
is  the  President's  plan  or  nothing  is  a 
hollow  threat.  There  are  all  kinds  of  al- 
ternative approaches — one  might  even 
be  so  radical  as  to  suggest  no  new 
spending  or  at  least  more  spending 
cuts.  We  will  be  specific  and  from  my 


perspective  It  will  be  a  test  of  the 
President's  credibility  to  act  on  these 
specific  cuts.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
way  to  make  some  changes  to 
strengthen  this  country  is  to  be  honest 
with  the  Congress  and  the  people  and 
with  ourselves — what  is  most  needed  to 
move  forward  is  a  good  strong  dose  of 
bilateral  credibility. 


LET'S    GIVE   THE    PRESIDENT   THE 
CAMPAIGN       FINANCE       REFORM 
BILL  HE  HAS  REQUESTED 
(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  much  to  applaud  last  Wednesday 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  stood  at  that  i)odium  and  gave 
us  the  State  of  the  Union. 

One  aspect  which  I  very  much  ap- 
plauded w£is  his  saying  that  he  would 
sign  the  Brady  bill  when  it  reached  his 
desk,  and  this  afternoon  many  of  us 
will  refile  that  bill. 

I  was  also  extremely  pleased  to  hear 
the  President  talk  favorably  about 
campaign  finance  reform,  and  in  fact 
say  that  we,  the  Congress,  should  pass 
that  bill  this  year.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons that  we  should  support  drastic 
campaign  finance  reform.  Among  them 
Is  that  $500  million,  one-half  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  was  spent  during  the  1992 
campaign  cycle  for  congressional  seats 
on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol.  That  is 
$100  million  more  than  in  the  1990 
cycle.  That  kind  of  spending  is  obscene 
and  cannot  continue. 

Second,  this  year's  entering  class  of 
110  Members  is  probably  the  most  tal- 
ented class  that  ever  has  entered  this 
body.  It  is  sad  to  report  that  95  of  the 
110  entered  Congress  in  debt,  which 
means  that  they  have  to  step  upon  that 
treadmill  of  raising  money  to  prepare 
for  the  next  campaign  and  pay  off  the 
old  campaign  debt — that  is  not  the  way 
things  ought  to  be. 

Last  but  not  least,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  another  great  need  to  have 
campaign  finance  reform.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  from  that  podium,  we  must 
scale  the  walls  of  the  people's  skep- 
ticism. He  says  we  the  people  are  skep- 
tical, and  he  is  correct,  the  people  are 
skeptical  about  his  plan,  and  all  plans, 
and  we  have  to  prove  to  them  that  we 
are  going  to  do  the  people's  business. 
One  way  to  make  that  scaling  of 
skepticisn  possible  is  to  pass  substan- 
tial campaign  finance  reform. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  LONG  BEACH 
NAVAL  SHIPYARD  ON  ITS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  HORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  salute  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship- 


yard on  its  50th  anniversary.  This 
proud  shipyard,  the  employer  of  over 
4.000  men  and  women,  began  its  service 
to  this  Nation  in  1943  as  part  of  Ameri- 
ca's effort  to  stop  the  forces  of  fascism 
and  repression  in  the  Second  World 
War.  We  still  have  one  of  the  world's 
largest  floating  cranes,  affectionately 
known  as  Herman  the  German,  to  re- 
mind us  of  that  time.  The  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  has  stood  as  a  key- 
stone of  the  Navy  and  our  commitment 
to  democracy  ever  since,  through 
Korea  and  Vietnam  and  a  host  of  lesser 
conflicts.  The  shipyard  now  serves  in  a 
time  of  what  we  hope  will  prove  to  be 
peace. 

The  shipyard  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  greater  Long  Beach  and  South  Bay 
community.  Its  workers,  the  lifeblood 
of  any  institution,  but  especially  this 
one,  live  in  parts  of  five  different  coun- 
ties. They  represent  nearly  every  race, 
ethnicity,  background,  and  conviction 
there  is — truly  a  melting  pot  of  Amer- 
ica. The  one  word  that  should  be  used 
to  describe  these  thousands  of  men  and 
women  is  quality.  We  have  a  reservoir 
of  skills  and  crafts  unmatched  at  any 
other  location.  And  as  the  Navy's  1991 
Meritorious  Unit  Commendation 
Award  recognizes,  the  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  is  the  best  at  putting 
those  skills  to  use.  Long  Beach  is  the 
most  cost-effective  and  efficient  naval 
shipyard  in  the  Nation,  bar  none — a 
claim  that  improves  each  and  every 
year.  Each  time  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  shipyard.  I  have 
walked  away  with  one  overriding  im- 
pression— that  of  commitment  and 
dedication,  those  very  principles  that 
so  many  claim  America  has  lost.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  criers  of  decline  need  a 
lesson  in  reality— the  reality  of  Amer- 
ican greatness,  all  they  need  to  do  is  to 
take  a  tour  of  the  various  shops  and 
buildings  of  the  Long  Beach  yard.  I  did 
that  again  this  last  weekend  during 
Family  Day  on  February  20.  This  facil- 
ity was  50  years  old  last  week,  but  the 
shipyard's  great  achievement  is  the  en- 
during tradition  of  fine  workmanship, 
high  productivity,  and  low  cost,  year 
after  year.  It  is  a  true  tradition  of  na- 
tional service. 

The  shipyard  was  built  on  land  will- 
ingly given  to  the  Navy  by  the  city  of 
Long  Beach.  And  while  a  half  century, 
and  much  ebb  and  flow  in  the  Nation's 
defense  effort,  have  intervened  since 
that  time,  the  shipyard's  efforts  to  pro- 
vide the  Navy  the  best  workers  and 
workmanship  have  never  abated.  I 
know  that  1  speak  for  the  city  of  Long 
Beach  when  I  say  that  we  want  the 
shipyard  to  continue  its  proud  tradi- 
tion of  service  to  the  Nation. 

While  a  50th  anniversary  should  be 
an  exclusively  happy  occasion,  Long 
Beach  and  the  surrounding  counties 
and  cities  know  that  we  face  difficult 
times  and  a  troubled  future.  The  threat 
of  closure  can  never  be  far  away  from 
our  thoughts  as  we  await  March  15  and 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense's  rec- 
ommendations of  bases  for  possible  clo- 
sure. This  is  a  threat  that  we  have 
faced  before,  but  maybe  never  so  seri- 
ously. We  are  a  community  which  cher- 
ishes a  time  of  peace  as  much  as  any 
other.  And  we  have  faith  that  we  will 
see  through  this  time  as  we  have  seen 
through  others. 

Hopefully,  this  shipyard  and  its 
skilled  workforce  will  still  be  here 
ready  to  serve.  When  our  Nation  Is  no 
longer  spending  $1.5  billion  on  ship  re- 
pairs in  Japan  which  it  has  been  doing 
for  the  last  4  years. 

So  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  focus  not  on 
any  worry,  but  only  on  the  positive.  I 
salute  this  great  shipyard.  I  salute  the 
men  and  women,  their  employee  asso- 
ciations, their  unions,  and  their  man- 
agement: All  those  who  have  worked 
together  to  make  it  such  a  vibrant, 
productive,  and  vital  installation  in 
our  Nation's  defense. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  BRADY 
BILL 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  President  Clinton  opened  the 
door.  He  said  pass  the  Brady  bill  and  I 
will  sign  it.  We  here  in  Congress  will 
take  up  that  challenge  when  I,  along 
with  98  cosponsors,  introduce  this  bill, 
the  Brady  bill,  today. 

At  last  we  have  a  partner  in  the 
White  House  who  is  ready  to  work  with 
us  on  arms  control,  arms  control  here 
at  home.  It  is  just  as  important  to  dis- 
arm the  gun-toting  criminals  on  our 
streets,  as  it  is  to  disarm  the  gun- 
toting  criminals  on  the  streets  of 
Mogadishu. 

America  has  been  waiting  6  years  for 
us  to  pass  Brady.  While  we  bickered 
over  its  merits.  While  we  gave  in  to  po- 
litical pressure  tactics  from  the  NRA. 
While  we  did  nothing  for  the  past  6 
years,  since  Brady  was  first  introduced, 
nearly  50,000  Americans  have  been  mur- 
dered with  a  handgun.  We  cannot  wait 
any  longer.  We  cannot  sit  by  as  moth- 
ers and  fathers  across  this  Nation  sac- 
rifice their  children  to  the  gangs  of 
armed  thugs  who  rule  our  streets. 

To  paraphrase  our  President,  what  is 
wrong  with  America  can  be  overcome 
by  what  is  good  about  America.  Brady 
is  a  good,  commonsense  piece  of  legis- 
lation. The  families  of  those  murdered 
with  handguns  are  telling  us  that.  Are 
we  listening?  The  cops  are  telling  us 
that.  Are  we  listening? 

Is  a  5-day  waiting  period  to  purchase 
a  gun  too  much  to  ask?  We  give  the  cop 
on  the  beat  a  gun,  a  bullet-proof  vest; 
why  are  we  still  denying  him  another 
crucial  piece  of  his  arsenal?  A  5-day 
waiting  period  would  give  our  cops  a 


fighting  change  to  keep  weapons  of 
death  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  and 
the  mentally  unstable. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  carnage;  it  is 
time  to  end  the  fear  of  parents,  parents 
staying  up  late  at  night  wondering  if 
the  knock  on  the  door  is  their  son  or 
daughter  returning  home  from  work,  or 
a  detective  asking  them  to  come  down- 
town to  identify  a  body. 

It  is  time  for  a  change;  it  is  time  for 
Brady. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  SYNAR  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
strongly  support  today's  introduction 
of  the  Brady  bill.  Five  years  ago,  a  man 
named  Larry  Dale  walked  into  Mer- 
cer's Discount  Foods  in  Tulsa,  OK,  and 
opened  fire  on  an  unsuspecting  crowd 
of  shoppers.  Dale's  rampage  killed  one 
person  and  severely  wounded  another. 
Many  Oklahomans  were  outraged  to 
learn  that  Dale,  a  convicted  felon  with 
a  history  of  mental  illness,  had  walked 
into  a  gun  store  the  day  before  his 
crime,  filled  out  a  single  form,  and 
walked  out  with  his  instrument  of 
death. 

The  tragedy  is  that  5  years  after 
Larry  Dale  proved  how  flawed  the  sys- 
tem is,  the  Brady  bill  is  not  the  law  of 
the  land.  With  more  than  639,000  vio- 
lent crimes  a  year  involving  handguns, 
we  cannot  further  delay  the  passage  of 
legislation  that  helps  erase  this  ter- 
rible statistic. 

The  good  news  is  that  most  Ameri- 
cans, most  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  President  want  to  see  the  Brady 
bill  enacted.  In  poll  after  poll  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  sup- 
port a  federally  mandated  waiting  pe- 
riod. Not  surprisingly,  organizations 
representing  more  than  400,000  rank 
and  file  police  officers  support  the 
Brady  bill.  Additionally,  during  past 
Congresses,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  voted  for  passage  of  the 
Brady  legislation.  And  most  impor- 
tantly, just  last  week.  President  Clin- 
ton told  Congress  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  speech,  "If  you  pass  the  Brady 
bill.  I'll  sign  it." 

The  time  for  debating  the  Brady  bill 
is  over.  The  majority  of  the  country 
agrees  that  the  Brady  bill  is  a  common 
sense  approach  to  ending  violence  by 
denying  guns  to  criminals.  Let  us  pass 
this  bill  and  get  on  with  the  business  of 
saving  lives. 
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nothing,  we  will  continue  to  slip  into 
an  economic  abyss. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  some 
very  tough  and  bitter  medicine.  If  we 
do  not  take  it,  we  could  die. 

We  have  got  to  have  faith  in  the 
American  people  to  be  able  to  band  to- 
gether. If  we  are  attacked  by  a  foreign 
nation,  we  rally  together  and  we  fight 
that  enemy,  just  as  we  did  in  World 
War  II. 

Well,  we  are  under  attack  right  now 
from  within.  The  old  formulas  of  the 
perpetrators  of  greed,  abuse,  and  waste 
must  be  cast  out,  and  it  is  up  to  you.  It 
is  your  country,  and  only  you  can  fix 
It. 

I  think  we  all  remember  when  John 
Kennedy  made  his  great  inaugural  ad- 
dress in  1961,  and  in  it  he  asked  of  us 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country, 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country.  Now 
is  the  time  to  ask.  now  is  the  time  to 
do. 


February  22,  1993 
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WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO  FOR  YOUR 
COUNTRY? 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation   is   in   deep   trouble.    If  we   do 


NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE-TRADE 
AND  FINANCE  AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  begin  what  I  am  sure  will 
extend  at  least  a  couple  of  times  into 
the  future  with  respect  to  something 
that  is  probably  going  to  happen.  It  is 
maybe  just  a  little  less  than  imminent, 
right  soon,  but  it  is  so-called,  actually 
miscalled,  misdescribed,  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
full  title  of  that  proposed  agreement  is 
North  American  Free-Trade  and  Fi- 
nance Agreement,  and  therein  lies  the 
rub.  It  has  been  adroitly  cloaked  over 
so  that  any  person  reading  a  discussion 
of  it  or  hearing  about  it  would  think 
that  it  was  strictly  adhering  to  some 
agreement  between  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
with  respect  to  trade. 

The  truth  is  that  that  is  the  caboose, 
and  the  engine  driving  that  so-called 
trade  agreement  is  the  finance  or  the 
banking.  Remember  that  at  the  bottom 
of  everything  is  banking,  everything.  It 
always  has  been,  it  is  now,  and  it  al- 
ways will  be. 

But  what  always  exercises  me  is  how 
the  efforts  are  made  to  deceive  the 
American  people. 

Now,  in  a  free  country  such  as  ours 
which,  up  to  now,  miraculously  has 
maintained  the  essential  institutional 
forms  of  this  democratic,  representa- 
tive, republican  form  of  government, 
and  which  implies  that  the  people,  in 
order  to  be  informed,  must  make  sure 
that  their  representatives  are  agents 
for  the  while,  and  in  this  case,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  which,  from 
the  beginning,  has  been  intended  to  be 
that  prime  constitutional  office  that  is 
closest  to  the  people  as  any  kind  of  po- 
litical office  could  be  constructed. 


Every  2  years  the  House  has  to  renew 
itself  totally.  It  is  not  a  continuing 
body.  The  only  way  any  of  my  col- 
leagues or  myself  can  get  here  is  to  be 
elected.  We  cannot  be  appointed. 
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And  there  is  very  good  reason  for 
that.  And  the  reason  why  our  system 
imperils,  and  has  for  a  couple  or  three 
decades,  like  seldom  before  in  its  his- 
tory, so  many  times  it  is  the  percep- 
tion or  misperception,  as  in  fact  I 
think  it  is,  and  particularly  in  today's 
world  where,  though  we  might  have  in- 
stantaneous electronic  communica- 
tion, the  communication  between 
neighbor  and  neighbor,  man  and  man, 
woman  and  woman,  citizen  and  citizen, 
much  less  between  country  and  coun- 
tries, is  really  less  than  what  used  to 
be  the  case. 

In  fact,  let  us  begin  here  to  illustrate 
the  point  I  want  to  make  with  our- 
selves. When  I  was  growing  up — and 
that  is  a  lot  of  years  ago — it  was  an- 
other world.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
evoke  it  if  I  spent  a  year  on  the  House 
floor,  and  no  way  could  you  evoke 
those  lost  worlds.  No  way,  some  as- 
pects of  them.  What  I  want  to  evoke, 
but  there  are  some  that  I  think  we 
should  transmit. 

One  of  those  was  that  I  still  remem- 
ber the  names  of  the  chief  of  police,  the 
street  commissioner,  the  part  commis- 
sioner, certainly  the  mayor,  whereas 
today  every  time — and  I  try  to  go 
often— I  go  to  visit  a  school  in  the  dis- 
trict. I  will  ask  teachers  and  students. 
"Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  city  council?"  They 
cannot.  "Can  you  give  me  the  names  of 
your  county  commissioners?"  They 
cannot.  "Can  you  give  me  the  names  of 
our  State  representatives  to  the  State 
legislature?"  What  is  that? 

So  that  I  can  remember  when  the 
cities,  of  course  which  were  a  lot  small- 
er, and  I  am  not  trying  to  compare 
them,  but  today  we  do  not  have  the 
neighbor- to-neighbor,  the  citizen-to- 
citizen  relationship  that  I  recall  ex- 
isted at  that  time  even  in  a  strictly 
segregated  environment  of  that  day 
and  time. 

You  still  had  a  human-to-human  con- 
nection and  a  knowledge  of  how  that 
other  third  or  fourth  lived  than  what  is 
the  case  today. 

Who.  for  instance,  in  this  area,  is 
aware  of  the  terrible  farm — so-called — 
farm  labor  conditions  just  1  hour  and 
20  minutes'  drive  from  Washington? 
The  Eastern  Shore,  where  the  three 
States  of  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  Dela- 
ware meet.  When  I  first  took  the  sub- 
committee, after  becoming  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development  in  1981.  ev- 
erybody who  went  was  astounded.  And 
I  myself,  as  I  reported,  had  not  seen 
those  conditions  since  the  Depression 
in  the  rural  areas  in  Texas  in  the  mid- 
dle 1930's.  Let  me  tell  yoa  that  was 
pretty  bad. 


So,  who  knows  about  that?  We  live  in 
a  frenzied  world,  so  that  we  become  ac- 
customed to  accepting  what  is  known 
as  the  electronic  description  of  things, 
the  television  image. 

Well,  of  course,  you  have  got  to  be 
for  fair  trade,  free  fair  trade  between 
countries.  Why,  who  is  against  that?  It 
is  like,  "Are  you  for  sin  or  against 
sin?" 

But  what  exactly  is  it  we  are  talking 
about?  We  are  not  talking  about  a  con- 
cept, we  are  not  talking  about  some 
agreement  that,  after  some  delibera- 
tion between  respective  representa- 
tives, was  arrived  at  sometime  last 
year  and  then  classified  and  secreted. 
We  could  not  get  a  copy  of  that  for 
about  more  than  a  month,  or  more 
than  that.  And  even  today  it  is 
unexamined. 

I  am  bringing  out  that  section  that 
has  to  do,  and  it  has  everything  to  do, 
with  banking  and  financial  things  that 
have  already  begun  to  happen,  as  I  will 
attempt  to  describe. 

First,  I  think  it  is  significant  that 
you  hear  no  mention  of  the  true  de- 
scription of  this  proposed  legislation. 
Free  trade  and  finance:  Why  is  there 
such  a  concerted  effort  made  to  just 
abbreviate  and  drop  off  finance?  It  does 
not  say  "banking,"  which  is  what  it 
really  is. 

In  the  meanwhile,  things  have  been 
happening  in  our  country,  south  of  the 
border,  that  there  is  no  perception  of 
up  here.  In  fact,  when  I  had  not  one  but 
four  releases  a  little  better  than  a 
month  ago.  no  newspaper,  either  in 
Texas  or  in  my  area  or  up  here,  would 
pick  them  up,  or  did.  So  it  went  unre- 
ported. 

And  this  is  one  additional  reason  why 
I  feel  I  owe  it  to  myself,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  to  which  committee 
this  legislation  has  never  been  referred. 

Now.  why?  Why  has  that  occurred? 
Every  other  type,  with  one  exception, 
the  so-called  guaranteed  agreement 
with  certain  countries,  they  have  not 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
But  this  one  never  had,  never  has  been. 

So,  when  I  saw  the  full  title  of  that, 
I  became  interested,  and  finally,  when 
I  was  able  to  get  a  copy  of  it— I  tried  to 
get  staff,  but  we  are  limited,  we  have 
limited  staff  on  the  committee.  So  this 
I  have  done  mostly  with  some  help 
from  some  of  the  legal  staff,  but  most- 
ly from  my  own  reading,  my  own  re- 
search, and  the  help  of,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best,  most  competent  legislative 
director  anybody  in  Congress  could 
hope  to  have. 

This  young  lady  happens  to  be  in  my 
district  office.  My  legislative  director 
is  not  here;  she  is  down  in  my  district 
office.  So  that  any  citizen  who  wants 
to  know  about  legislation  does  not 
have  to  hire  a  lobbyist  or  have  connec- 
tions with  organizations  that  have  lob- 
byists up  here. 


With  that  tremendous  help  and  mind 
of  hers,  she  being  an  attorney  as  well, 
I  have  been  able  to  piece  together 
enough  to  report  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  charge  you  with  the  knowledge. 
There  shall  not  be  any  reason  for  any- 
body to  act  in  the  blind  from  here  on 
out,  no  matter  what  the  excuse  or  the 
pressures  are. 

Unfortunately,  to  compound  the 
error,  and  also,  I  believe  it  was  last 
year — it  could  have  been  the  year  be- 
fore; in  fact  I  think  it  was  before  the 
year  before — in  a  rushing  fashion  the 
Congress  approved  what  was  known  as 
a  fast-track  resolution. 

Now,  what  we  said,  since  I  found  my- 
self in  politically  elected  office  in  gov- 
ernment and  particularly  the  legisla- 
tive, that  fast  government  is  often  dan- 
gerous government.  And  in  fact  I  would 
say.  more  often  than  not  has  been  dan- 
gerous government  on  every  level  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  on.  the 
local  legislative  level,  the  State  legis- 
lative level,  and  in  the  State  senate 
and  here  in  the  Congress  for  32  years. 

Now,  why  would  the  Congress,  on 
such  a  monumental  proposal,  say  we 
are  going  to  delegate  to  the  President 
to  enter  into  any  kind  of  agreement  he 
wants  to  enter  with  any  of  about  159 
countries,  but  specifically  at  this  time 
with  Mexico  and  Canada,  sight  unseen, 
and  no  matter  what  he  agrees,  when  he 
agrees,  and  brings  it  back  to  us  we 
shall  not  amend?  We  cannot  offer  any 
amendments  or  changes;  all  we  can  do 
is  vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  regime  south 
of  the  border  was  beginning  to  say  po- 
litically, "We  will  live  or  not  depend- 
ing on  the  outcome  of  this  agreement." 

That  is  interesting.  Why?  Well,  first, 
let  me  recite  a  few  things  that  have 
happened  here  in  the  recent  past  that 
have  everything  to  do  with  us  as  well, 
the  United  States,  together  with  what 
I  have  been  reporting  on  an  inter- 
national general  level,  and  it  has  to  do 
with  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  its 
consistent  sustained  loss  of  value  since 
1985.  which  incidentally  was  the  same 
year  that  we  became  a  debtor  Nation 
for  the  first  time  since  1914. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  more  in- 
volved than  just  trade  agreements  that 
are  supposed  to  bring  about  an  equi- 
table, or  fair  is  the  word,  accommoda- 
tion between  the  economic  activities  of 
the  countries  involved.  That  is  the  con- 
cept. 

There  is  more  involved  than  just 
banking  and  finance,  because  you  have 
in  the  train  of  that  things  that  have 
happened  just  before  the  advent  of  the 
so-called  North  American  Free-Trade 
and  Finance  Agreement  proixjsal.  and 
that  is  the  so-called  maquiladora  proc- 
ess, whereby  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  allowed  certain  things  to  hap- 
pen that  brought  over  3,000  corpora- 
tions from  the  United  States,  mostly 
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labor-intensive  manufacturing  con- 
cerns or  assemblies  along  the  border 
from  Matamoros  to  Colexico  that  now 
represents  about — I  forget  how  many 
hundred  thousand  jobs. 

Last  year  I  took  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  beginning  on  January  6 
throughout  the  country.  We  started 
out  in  Connecticut  at  Bridgeport  where 
you  have  total  stagnation,  a  very,  very 
sorry  spectacle  of  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  entities  in  our  country 
just  a  few  decades  ago. 

Then  we  went  down  to  Spartansburg, 
SC,  on  the  border  of  South  Carolina 
and  North  Carolina,  where  believe  it  or 
not,  it  may  be  the  Sun  Belt,  but  they 
sure  have  their  problems. 

Then  we  went  to  Cleveland.  There  we 
discovered  that  Cleveland  has  lost  in 
less  than  a  decade  33  percent  or  more  of 
its  manufacturing  production  capabil- 
ity. The  overwhelming  majority  of  that 
has  gone  to  Mexico  across  the  border. 

Now,  where  are  we  on  that  one?  Well, 
you  had  very  little  reporting  of  it  up 
here,  but  today,  for  instance,  I  want  to 
bring  out  how  such  things  as  the  taxes 
paid  by  these  corporations,  these  are 
huge  entities  like  the  huge  banking  in- 
terests that  are  behind  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  and  Finance 
Agreement. 

Now,  we  do  not  expect  them  to  be  for 
the  public  interest.  We  know  they  are 
what — oh,  private  enterprise  and,  of 
course,  we  have  prostrated  and  hal- 
lowed that  name,  not  free  enterprise, 
private  enterprise  and  what  I  have  al- 
ways reminded  since  before  I  came  to 
the  Congress,  Hitler  and  Mussolini  had 
private  enterprise  until  the  day  they 
died.  They  did  not  have  free,  but  they 
had  private  enterprise.  In  fact,  most  of 
those  corporate  entities  that  were  car- 
tels when  that  word  was  used  before 
the  transnationals  and  the  conglom- 
erates and  all  that  in  that  period  of 
time,  they  are  still  around.  They  are 
doing  pretty  well  in  fact.  So  are  the 
bankers. 

All  during  World  War  II  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  announced,  and  I  re- 
member the  day  right  before  the  en- 
trance into  the  war  and  we  had  the 
first-time  peace  draft  and  then  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  said  we  have  got  to  pre- 
pare our  defense,  and  then  he  an- 
nounced right  on  the  verge  of  the  war 
that  the  intention  was  to  produce  50,000 
warplanes. 

Well,  there  was  not  a  thing  he  could 
do  about  starting  even  10  unless  we 
could  get  the  magnesium  required,  and 
that  had  to  be  released  by  the  cartel 
out  of  Germany  through  the  bankers  in 
Switzerland  known  as  the  Bank  for 
International  Settlements,  which  inci- 
dentally is  still  in  control  today. 

How  many  of  my  American  bankers 
realize  that  the  recent  increase  on 
their     reserve     requirements,     though 


they  themselves  are  not  involved  in 
these  highfalutin  international  trans- 
actions, like  some  of  say  our  top  20, 
they  still  have  to  pay  because  it  was  an 
agreement  imposed  on  the  United 
States  through  the  so-called  Basel. 
Switzerland,  where  BIS,  the  Bank  of 
International  Settlements  is  located. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  voting 
member  of  BIS.  Oh,  a  couple  decades 
ago  or  so  it  became  an  observer,  but 
not  a  voting  member. 

They  are  the  ones  that  said  in  the 
name  of  convergence,  which  is  a  fancy 
word  for  capital  standards,  that  is, 
those  European  bankers  were  going  to 
make  American  bankers  come  down, 
when  they  got  into  competition  with 
them  on  securities  or  what  today  is 
rocking  the  whole  unstable  inter- 
national currency  markets,  the  so- 
called  mechanisms  and  the  value  there- 
of the  currencies,  the  so-called  deriva- 
tives are  speculative,  if  you  please. 

Well,  all  this  now  is  being  translated 
into  activities  south  of  the  border 
where  one  of  the  hottest  speculative 
giant  casino  operations  has  begun  and 
which  is  impacting  America  because  it 
involves  American  bank  credit  and 
American  investors,  corporate  and  oth- 
erwise, money  and  nobody  wants  to  re- 
port on  this.  Why?  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  cabal.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  conspiracy.  I  think  it  is  the  good 
old  American  tendency  since  the  end  of 
the  war  not  to  focus  in  on  anything 
that  goes  beyond  the  immediate  crisis 
and  then  instead  of  preparing  and  an- 
ticipating, we  sit  until  we  are  wallow- 
ing in  crisis  and  we  have  for  40  years 
pushed  aside  the  emerging  issues  which 
now  have  developed  to  the  point  where 
you  are  not  going  to  have  a  push-but- 
ton solution  no  matter  how  much  our 
new  President  wants  or  anybody.  It  is 
going  to  take  time  if  at  all. 

I  am  just  reporting  on  one  aspect 
that  I  think  with  knowledge  we  should 
avoid  the  worst  consequences,  but  we 
are  not  up  to  now. 

So  let  us  go  into  some  details.  First, 
let  me  touch  on  the  maquiladora  which 
I  discussed  just  a  minute  ago.  These 
are  operations  that  have  gone  to  Mex- 
ico mostly  because  they  have  aban- 
doned American  labor.  American  labor 
has  been  sold  out.  It  has  been  traded 
off  as  if  it  had  been  on  a  slave  market 
auction  since  the  sixties  and  the  devel- 
opment of  multinational  operations  of 
American-based  corporations  going 
over  into  other  countries  and  have  ben- 
efited from  the  cheap  labor  standards. 

Where  has  that  gotten  us? 
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Where  the  average  American  wage 
earner  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
highest  level  of  pay,  the  manufactur- 
ing, such  as  is  left,  earns  considerably 
less  than  the  German  worker,  the  Jap- 
anese worker,  the  French  worker,  and 
the  British  worker. 

Who  wants  to  accept  that,  my  col- 
leagues? Yet  I  defy  anybody  to  rebut 
that  categorical  fact. 
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That  is  the  end  result  of  what? 

Thirty  years  of  abandonment  and  be- 
trayal of  American  production  and 
American  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  since  Reagan  we 
have  lost  over  a  million,  several  mil- 
lion, prime  manufacturing  jobs,  never 
to  come  back,  lost,  gone,  and  we  have 
turned  from  a  net  exporting  country  to 
a  net  importing  country,  which  then 
makes  the  critical,  crucial  issue,  which 
in  vain  I  have  been  trying  to  discuss 
since  1979,  not  only  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  or  at  least  some  of 
them  that  seem  to  be  interested,  but 
with  the  leading  monetary  and  finan- 
cial directors  of  our  country  and.  on  a 
couple  of  occasions  when  I  have  that 
opportunity,  with  a  couple  of  pretty 
big  international  bankers. 

And  that  is  the  danger,  that  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  will  have  to  be  paying  back  the 
monumental  debt,  both  on  the  private, 
you  and  I,  as  well  as  the  corporate,  and 
especially  the  governmental,  debt  in 
somebody  else's  currency. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  ev- 
erything. 

But  how  do  we  translate  down  to  the 
perception  that  would  enable  us  to  pen- 
etrate the  level  of  consciousness  of  the 
average  governor  in  our  system,  both 
legislative  as  well  as  executive  branch? 
I  do  not  know.  All  I  know  is  that  I  feel 
it  is  a  responsibility,  particularly  on 
those  of  us  who  are  charged  with 
knowledge  by  merely  being  Members, 
as  a  privilege  of  a  committee  and  in  a 
position  of  leadership  in  that  commit- 
tee, of  not  having  an  excuse  for  not 
being  charged  with  knowledge. 

After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  on 
this  committee  since  I  came  to  the 
Congress  32  years  ago,  and  I  should 
have  picked  up  something.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  expert,  but  let  me  tell 
my  colleagues,  "Don't  ever  mention  ex- 
perts to  me  because  I  have  learned  that 
unexamined  experts  are  no  more  expert 
than  the  nonexpert." 

We  cannot  continue  to  endanger  the 
country  as  it  is  now,  clear  and  present, 
because  the  United  States  has  been  the 
only  country  in  history  that  hsis  been 
able  and  unable  to  pay  its  debts  in  its 
own  currency.  But  if  the  dollar  has  lost 
60  percent  plus  of  its  value  since  1985, 
how  can  we  keep  from  having  our  cur- 
rency debauched,  if  it  is  not  already? 
And  just  time,  events,  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  evidently  today  are 
happening  very  fast,  not  as  a  separate, 
intermittent,  but  a  cavalcade  of 
events?  Have  we  learned  nothing  from 
what  has  happened  just  since  1989  and 
its  obvious  implications? 

So,  subtracting  from  that  and  focus- 
sing on  this,  let  me  tell  my  colleagues 
about  the  maquiladoras  because  that 
means  like  in  the  case  of  if  that  part  of 
the  so-called  economic  or  trade  agree- 
ment that  I  have  seen  actually  came 
about,  it  will  mean  a  tremendous  loss 
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of  jobs  in  that  area  in  which  we  need 
them  more  than  ever;  that  is,  on  the 
level  of  the  unskilled,  but  still  nec- 
essary, if  we  have  production  and  man- 
ufacturing. But  remember  that  has  fled 
our  country. 

Now  the  big  argument  I  had  in  pri- 
vate with  those  that  first  began  to 
push  this  2  years  ago  was,  "Henry, 
look.  You  may  be  right.  But  there's  the 
choice.  These  jobs  are  going  over  to 
Hong  Kong,  Korea.  Wouldn't  you  rather 
have  them  here  across  the  border?" 

I  said,  "No.  I  would  rather  have  them 
here  in  the  United  States  where  they 
ought  to  be  and  only  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  reason  why.  But  there 
isn't  legitimate  reasons." 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  why.  The 
maquiladoras,  for  instance,  and  the 
corporations  that  have  gone  there  have 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  They  get 
the  best  benefits  of  our  tax  bills,  tax 
laws,  and  rules  and  regulations,  so  they 
are  able  to  whip  our  country  on  every 
level  indiscriminately.  Nobody  says, 
"Boo." 

Why?  Because  we  have  got  to  do 
something  about  a  fair-trade  agree- 
ment and  help  these  corporations  of 
ours  operate  in  a  competitive  fashion. 
That  is  a  lot  of  malarkey. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  plain  and 
simple.  I  want  to  place  at  this  time  in 
the  Record  a  very,  very  fairly  com- 
prehensive article  that  appeared  in  the 
St.  Mary's  University  Law  School 
Journal,  Law  Journal,  volume  23.  be- 
ginning on  page  721.  entitled;  "Federal 
Income  Tax  Issues  in  the  Organization. 
Financing  and  Operation  of 
Maquiladoras."  Talk  about  tax  give- 
aways, subsidies  and  reductions  or 
elimination.  It  is  hard  to  beat  this. 
And  this  is  just  a  little  glimmer  of  a 
sort  of  look-into. 

So,  we  are  not  talking  about  just  a 
fact  that  we  want  to  help.  Of  course  we 
want  to  help.  But  I  have  always  said, 
and  I  have  said  this  for  years,  that  one 
does  not  have  to  give  the  family  jewels 
away  to  prove  they  are  a  good  neigh- 
bor, and  that  is  exactly  what  seems  to 
be  going  on. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  look  at  this  analysis  of  the 
Federal  income  tax  issues  in  the  orga- 
nization, the  financing  and  operation 
of  maquiladoras.  It  is  by  a  Mr.  William 
R.  Layton  and  T.  Richard  Sealey  III.  It 
is  very  illustrative,  and  I  have  offered 
it  for  the  Record. 

Now  what  about  this  agreement? 
What  does  it  do  for  banks?  Well.  I  will 
tell  my  colleagues  what  it  is  pure  and 
simple  in  plain  language.  It  is  a  back- 
door scheme  for  our  biggest  American 
banks  to  get  what  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  directly  from  Congress  or 
through  the  processes  of  such  things  as 
interstate  banking,  such  things  as 
high-risk  investments,  without  the 
consequent  reserves  which  anyway  the 
biggest  ones  pretty  much  have  now.  as 
I  have  been  bringing  out  and  the  reason 
why  the  whole  house  is  shaking. 
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Let  me  just  explain  that  by  way  of 
parentheses.  Through  the  years  I  have 
heard,  as  I  have  said  before  and  repeat, 
the  outstanding  witnesses  we  can  get 
from  the  economist  world,  and  there 
we  have  an  interesting  profession.  It  is 
a  quarrelsome  profession.  They  do  not 
agree  among  themselves  or  anything, 
but  it  is  very  interesting. 

Then  I  read  the  President's  economic 
message  each  year,  the  one  that  was 
just  released  by  President  Bush.  I  have 
analyzed  it.  It  is  very  interesting  read- 
ing, very  well  done. 
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It  is  very  well  done.  You  cannot 
quarrel  with  the  economic  advisers  and 
their  jargon,  their  tenets,  and  whatnot. 
But  I  was  here  when  on  August  15,  1971, 
while  the  Congress  was  out  of  session. 
President  Nixon  took  us  off  the  so- 
called  gold  exchange  system  and  simul- 
taneously devalued  the  dollar  by  10 
percent.  Interestingly  enough,  there 
was  not  one  American  publication  that 
reported  it  that  way,  none  at  all.  The 
European  press  did.  Incidentally.  I  go 
back  to  that  release  I  said  I  hswl  made 
about  6  weeks  ago  that  nobody  picked 
up  here,  but  the  international  press 
did.  It  was  written  up  in  the  European 
press  and  in  the  Japanese  press.  So  the 
international  press  knew  what  I  was 
talking  about  there.  They  reported  it. 
And  so  it  was  that  way  then. 

Then  right  after  we  came  back,  after 
Labor  Day  in  1971.  lo  and  behold,  the 
Banking  Committee  was  asked  to  pass, 
without  changing  a  comma,  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1971.  Eco- 
nomic stabilization?  That  sounds 
great.  That  means  they  want  to  sta- 
bilize things.  But  what  it  translated  to 
in  plain  American  English  was  wage 
and  price  controls. 

Now,  it  was  assumed  that  the  lib- 
erals, whoever  they  may  be,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  favor  of  economic  sta- 
bilization and  controls.  It  was  assumed 
that  the  conservatives  were  against 
that,  however  they  may  be  today,  be- 
cause we  have  had  such  a  debauchery 
in  language  as  well  as  in  currency,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  talk  with  any  degree  of 
rationality  on  the  way  words  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  meaningful  and  true. 

So  who  comes  before  the  committee? 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John 
Connolly,  my  fellow  Texan.  President 
Nixon  said  that  "This  has  got  to  be 
passed  because  we  are  now  confronting 
5-percent  inflation."  At  the  first  hear- 
ing it  was  an  awesome  presentation. 
There  at  the  table  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  Connolly,  the  President 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  George  Meany,  the 
head  of  the  Automobile  Workers  Union 
at  that  time,  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  General  Foods,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  General  Motors,  and  one  or 
two  others  that  I  do  not  recall.  And 
they  all  said  the  same  thing;  "You've 
got  to  pass  this.  Don't  change  a 
comma."  Every  one  of  them  said  that. 


The  first  thing  that  hit  my  mind  was 
the  memory  of  what  I  had  read  about 
Germany.  When  Germany  was  in  the 
throes  right  at  the  time.  Hitler  was  be- 
ginning to  come  on  the  horizon,  and 
the  Germans,  in  their  style,  created 
the  Grand  Chamber  of  German  Eco- 
nomics, and.  of  course,  it  floundered 
and  was  flustered  just  like  the  Weimar 
Republic.  And,  incidentally,  there  are 
awesome  parallels  between  Weimar  and 
the  United  States  since  World  War  n. 
It  is  very  disturbing  to  somebody  like 
me  who  for  years  and  years,  going  back 
to  when  I  was  15  years  old,  observed 
such  things  as  the  rise  of  Hitler  and 
the  rise  of  Mussolini  and  what  that  at- 
mosphere was  then.  This  was  before  TV 
and  even  radio,  because  radio  was  a  rel- 
ative newcomer  then  by  the  time  the 
1930's  came  around. 

But  I  can  tell  you  this:  I  can  recall  as 
if  it  were  today  in  1938  and  1939  hearing 
that  crackling  transatlantic  radio 
voice  of  Adolf  Hitler— "Ein  Deutsch- 
land"— and  then  hearing  him  say  in 
German,  "We  are  being  encircled.  We 
will  not  allow  it.  We  are  being  encir- 
cled by  the  British  and  the  French,  but 
we  will  break  out." 

And  I  wondered  about  it.  And  then 
those  sonorous  voices— "Sieg  Heil" 
coming  from  the  Nuremberg  Sport 
Plaza. 

Then  I  heard  Winston  Churchill  later 
in  a  magnificent  address,  also  coming 
over  that  crackling  radio— "We  shall 
fight,"  "We  shall  fight  from  every 
street,"  and  so  forth,  and,  "blood, 
sweat,  tears."  I  heard  that.  We  do  not 
hear  that  today. 

Do  we  hear  the  voices  of  Saddam 
Hussein  speaking  over  this  tremendous 
network  of  radio  and  TV  in  the  Arab 
Moslem  word  covering  all  over  that 
area?  No.  we  do  not.  Do  we  even  hear  a 
translation?  No.  we  do  not. 

Do  we  hear  Slobodan  Milosevic,  the 
Serbian  leader?  No.  we  do  not.  Do  we 
hear  about  the  treaty  that  Herr  Kohl, 
the   German   leader,   and   the  Russian 
leader,  Gorbachev,  entered  into  Novem- 
ber 1990,  whereby  Germany  agreed  to 
offer  up  to  87  billion  deutsche  marks  of 
help  to  the  then  still  Soviet  or  Russian 
Union?     There     were     certain     under- 
standings, one.  that  in  exchange  Ger- 
many would  also  contribute  8  billion 
deutsche   marks   for   housing   for   the 
Russian    troops    that    were    going    to 
leave  East  Germany  and  go  to  Russia? 
And  in  exchange  for  that  there  were 
certain  understandings.  One  was  that 
Germany  would  not  have  more  than  a 
300.000  standing  army.  That  never  was 
reported  in  the  American  press.  I  read 
that  in  the  German  press  and  in  the 
European  press,  but  not  in  the  Amer- 
ican press.  Now.  what  has  that  got  to 
do  with   this?  Everything,   because,   I 
ask,    where    is    that   agreement?   How 
much  of  that  money  is  there,  and  in  ef- 
fect what  are  the  conditions  of  its  re- 
payment now  that  we  have  the  loose 
Confederation  of  States,   with  no  re- 
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ports?  But  that  is  the  reason  why  Ger- 
many is  being  blamed.  Maybe  to  some 
extent  it  is  true,  and  maybe  there  are 
some  other  factors  responsible  for  last 
September  16's  tremendous  shakeup  of 
the  so-called  exchange  rate  mechanism 
between  the  currencies  in  the  European 
Union  which  led  to  Great  Britain  with- 
drawing the  pound  and  floating  it  in  its 
devastated  condition  like  the  dollar, 
and  also  France  and  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  Ireland  even,  in  this  great  convul- 
sion. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  1971.  When  I 
read  the  bill,  I  could  not  believe  it. 
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I  said  gentlemen,  this  reminds  me  of 
the  German  period  when  these  German 
industrialists  came  before  the  German 
Government  and  said,  "You  have  got  to 
have  this  control."  I  said  if  we  pass 
this  without  any  kind  of  accountabil- 
ity, what  we  are  doing  is  delegating  to 
President  Nixon  greater  powers  over 
American  business,  industry,  and  the 
economy,  than  were  given  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt  at  the  height  of  World 
Warn. 

Well,  who  wanted  to  listen?  They 
looked  upon  me  askance.  I  was  down 
the  row  at  that  time  in  the  committee. 
So  all  I  had  was  5  minutes  to  ask  a 
question. 

All  I  did  was  make  a  statement.  I 
said  this  is  an  awesome  spectacle.  It  re- 
minds me  of  that  period  of  German  his- 
tory. 

Well,  what  happened?  They  came  in. 
the  chairman,  who  was  my  fellow 
Texan,  a  great  man.  Chairman  Pepper, 
called  me  in  and  said,  "Henry,  you 
have  been  kind  of  engaged  in  dilatory 
tactics.  You  got  together  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  minority." 

I  did.  I  teamed  up  with  a  member  of 
the  minority  who  was  supposed  to  be  a 
conservative,  I  am  supposed  to  be  a  lib- 
eral, and  we  began  to  kind  of  start  a 
little  guerrilla  activity.  I  wanted  an 
amendment. 

So  I  said,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't  un- 
derstand why  anybody  that  is  inter- 
ested in  the  greatest  interest  of  the 
greatest  number,  what  is  wrong  with 
an  amendment  that  says,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, OK,  so  you  are  going  to  have  this 
I)ower;  but  you  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress every  90  days  and  report  to  us  the 
progress  or  lack  of  progress." 

He  said,  "Well,  we  can't  do  that.  We 
want  to  help  John  Connally." 

I  said,  "Well  I  will  leave  you."  So  be- 
tween my  friend  on  the  minority  and 
myself  we  had  sort  of  many  filibusters. 
Finally,  after  the  third  week,  the 
chairman  got  angry  with  me  and  said. 
"I  am  not  going  to  recognize  you  any 
longer,"  and  they  wooped  it  out.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  been  passed  the  first 
week  of  October  1971.  It  was  not  passed 
until  about  October  30,  1971.  When  it 
got  out  of  committee  I  voted  against 
It.  There  were  only  five  of  us.  But  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  dissenting  view. 


I  ask  any  one  of  my  colleagues  that  is 
interested  to  look  it  up. 

I  wish  I  had  been  wrong  in  what  I 
said.  As  it  turned  out,  fatefully,  its 
consequences  we  are  still  feeling. 
Whether  any  big  economist  agrees  with 
it  or  not.  I  say  that,  and  I  will  say  why, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  bringing  in 
this  present  activity  now.  It  is  cor- 
related. 

First,  they  passed  the  so-called  wage 
and  price  controls.  But  they  assented, 
naturally.  Remember  that  I  was  there 
during  the  war  when  we  had  wage  and 
price  controls.  I  remember  that  even 
with  the  spirit  of  unity  that  existed, 
we  had  evasions  of  the  wage  and  price 
commodity  control. 

You  had  rationing  of  sugar,  beets, 
and  so  forth,  but  there  were  some  black 
marketeers  that  were  able  to  evade  it. 

I  quoted  Cohen's  law,  which  goes  to 
the  effect  that  for  every  control  erect- 
ed, there  will  be  a  way  found  to  evade 
it  and  avoid  it. 

Well,  here  we  were  in  1971,  supposed 
to  be  in  peacetime,  and  you  were  going 
to  impose  this  on  the  highly  plural- 
istic, complicated  economy  that  the 
United  States  is? 

So  I  then  said  all  right,  there  is  an- 
other point.  And  this  was  proved.  It 
proved  the  wisdom  of  that  era's  lead- 
ers, like  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  great 
economists,  and  not  only  economists, 
but  wise  leaders  and  their  wisdom. 
There  were  fellows  like  Leon  Keyser- 
ling,  who  really  was  the  architect  of 
the  Basic  Housing  Act,  and  then  the 
amendments,  in  1947,  but  above  all 
knew  the  U.S.  economy  like  no  man  I 
have  ever  heard  or  had  the  great  oppor- 
tunity of  being  a  friend  of. 

What  he  said  and  what  he  told  me  for 
years  later  until  his  death  just  a  few 
years  ago  has  been  preeminently  cor- 
rect. 

So  we  went  to  the  House  floor  and 
there  again  it  went  through.  There  was 
another  handful,  and  I  was  one  of  those 
that  voted  no. 

Now,  some  were  confused.  They  said, 
"Well,  we  thought  you  were  a  liberal." 

I  said,  "Well,  it  all  depends  on  how 
you  would  describe  one."  I  don't  like 
labels.  Life,  particularly  when  you  are 
trying  to  be  in  the  public  arena,  is  not 
that  conveniently  compartmentalized. 
That  is  not  life. 

Second,  if  you  are  going  to  be  true  to 
your  oath  of  office,  above  all,  for  whom 
are  you  supposed  to  be  working  on  be- 
half of?  Industry?  Business?  Banks? 
S&Ls?  Or  the  i)eople?  Everybody  for- 
gets that.  The  way  you  hear  some  peo- 
ple still  talking,  you  would  think  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  is  there  for  the  aid  and 
convenience  of  the  bankers. 

Well,  all  you  have  to  do  is  just  re- 
member where  you  come  from  and  sit 
back  and  say  wait  a  while.  What  is  the 
greatest  interest  and  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number?  Then  you  will 
act  accordingly. 
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So  we  got  the  controls.  I  said  we  need 
one  addendum.  I  said  look,  so  you  have 
imposed  them.  But  you  better  start 
spending  as  much  time  as  to  how  you 
are  going  to  lift  them,  because  therein 
is  going  to  be  the  key  critical  factor. 

Well,  what  happened?  They  did  not 
work  because  of  the  exemptions.  The 
first  administrator,  Dunlop,  from  Har- 
vard, came  in  within  a  month  and  had 
to  request  an  amendment,  that  I  had 
anticipated,  because  I  knew  back  home 
that  if  you  exempted  the  cattle  raiser 
and  the  grain  producer,  but  did  not  ex- 
empt the  packer,  and  particularly  the 
big  institution  that  began  Mexican 
food  here,  Gerhardt's  chili  con  came, 
which  put  it  in  the  can.  I  said  when 
Gerhardt  buys  that  meat  from  the 
meatpacker  he  has  to  pay  the  process- 
ing and  then  go.  It  is  based  on  no  con- 
trol over  that  cattle  raiser.  Of  course, 
the  pound  per  hoof  went  up,  but 
Gerhardt  chili  con  came,  once  it  was 
put  in  the  can  and  put  it  on  the  shelf, 
was  controlled. 

The  baker  had  to  pay  that  much 
more  for  the  grain,  process  it,  and  once 
he  put  it  in  the  loaf  of  bread  and  put  it 
on  that  grocery  shelf,  was  controlled. 

Naturally  I  raised  that  issue.  Mr. 
Dunlop  came  in  within  a  month  of  his 
appointment  and  said,  "Well,  we  have 
got  to  do  something  about  it.  We  have 
to  do  this,  do  that,  and  do  the  other." 
It  did  not  work. 

So  less  than  2  years  later  they  were 
going  to  phase  it  out.  They  had  phase  1, 
because  they  did  not  know  exactly  how 
they  were  going  to  phase  it  out.  Then 
they  had  phase  2,  then  phase  2Mt,  and 
then  phase  3. 

But  in  the  meanwhile,  you  began  to 
hear  the  phrase  "stagflation."  Why  is 
it  that  for  the  first  time  you  have  stag- 
flation here  in  the  economy,  but  infla- 
tion over  here? 

That  is  the  reason.  It  never  did  recu- 
perate. That  has  been  my  contention 
all  along. 

But  you  do  not  hear  the  big  econo- 
mists, because  after  that  first  group  I 
described  a  while  ago  we  had  all  of  the 
leading  national  and  international 
economists,  the  experts,  the  know-it- 
alls,  or  as  they  say  in  German, 
besserwissers,  know-it-alls.  Not  a  one 
of  them  predicted  anything,  that  I 
know  of,  including  what  would  happen 
to  the  dollar  and  the  consternation. 
Because  when  we  got  off  the  gold  ex- 
change standard,  which  was  at  least 
some  peg  of  reference,  we  went  into  the 
floating,  which  is  for  now  in  Europe  in 
a  great  deal  of  flux. 

All  through  mankind's  history,  fi- 
nance, money,  is  an  enemy  of  instabil- 
ity or  fear. 

We  were  the  country  that  escaped  the 
ravages  of  war.  I  am  afraid  we  may  not 
in  the  future.  I  hope  I  am  dead  wrong 
there,  but  we  have  done  certain  things 
just  within  the  last  5  years  that  will 
ensure  retaliation. 

Can  any  of  my  colleagues  say  that  we 
can  go  out,  even  worse  than  Hitler,  and 
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bomb  a  defenseless  laborer's  housing 
made  of  flimsy  wood  built  in  1908  when 
we  brought  the  laborers  from  Jamaica 
to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  bomb  them 
with  Stealth  bombers  and  incinerate 
several  thousand  human  beings? 

D  1310 

We  cannot  do  that  with  impunity. 
There  is  a  higher  power  of  accountabil- 
ity. Can  we  go  out  like  we  did.  with  a 
great  ado,  and  kill  over  200.000  men. 
women.  children.  15-year-old 

conscripts,  Arab  Moslems,  like  we  did 
in  the  so-called  Persian  Gulf  war. 
which,  incidentally,  the  only  heroes 
that  have  come  out  of  that  have  been 
generals.  This  was  the  first  war  that 
the  only  heroes  have  been  generals. 

But  we  have  over  200,000  that  died 
human  beings.  They  may  be  Moslem. 
They  may  be  Arabs,  but  they  are 
human  beings.  We  have  stirred  up  into 
a  rebellion  that  I  call  "the  world  rebel- 
lion of  the  Moslem"  from  Pakistan  to 
Arabia.  And  we  seem  to  be  blithely  un- 
aware. 

How  does  that  dovetail  in  with  what 
is  happening  in  Europe,  in  what  the 
Germans  have  called  the  greater  Ger- 
many or  Mitteleuropa?  Everything.  Be- 
cause you  now  reach  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn there,  which  it  will  be  difficult 
with  this  horrible,  horrible  savergy. 
Twentieth  century?  What  a  way,  the 
bloodiest  century  in  the  history  of 
mankind  about  to  end  on  that  note, 
too. 

America  certainly  has  stood  for  the 
very  opposite,  but  what  has  become  of 
us  in  our  judgment  and  our  counsel?  I 
say  those  are  events  that  have  just 
barely  started.  When  we  were  tooting 
and  hollering  and  yelling  that  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  had  ended.  I  said  it  is  the 
beginning.  God  only  knows  where.  We 
are  seeing  now.  why,  because  in  that 
eastern  section  there  of  Europe,  once 
you  start  affecting  Albania  and  you 
have  two  or  three  of  the  other  coun- 
tries there  that  as  of  last  year  a  treaty 
with  Turkey,  and  Turkey  was  the  fa- 
vored trading  partner  of  Iraq  and  is 
once  again  having  dreams  of  an  Otto- 
man power  structure.  One  Hows  into 
the  other,  and  we  blithely  ignore  his- 
tory, even  of  Europe. 

So  here  we  are  in  our  backyard  or 
front  porch,  whatever  you  want  to  look 
at  it,  anyway  it  is  what  the  law  calls 
"contiguous"  country.  And,  therefore, 
that  triggers  not  only  in  tax  law  but  in 
trade  law  certain  things  that  are  draw- 
ing corporations  that  are  necessarily 
pro  bono,  our  giant  banking  and  finan- 
cial institutions,  that  certainly  are  not 
pro  bono,  are  taking  advantage  of  to 
sneak  through  the  things. 

For  instance,  I  would  like  to  put  in 
the  Record  one  of  the  most,  up  to  now, 
perceptive  articles  entitled  "Mexico's 
bank  privatization  gamble,"  by  Scott 
B.  MacDonald,  which  has  charts  and 
all,  I  am  going  to  quote,  "This  reflects 
Salinas'   willingness   to   bet   that   the 
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newly  recreated  financial  groups  will 
not  embark  upon  a  speculative  frenzy." 
It  has  already.  Why?  As  of  January  1 
and  down  along  my  line,  down  in  the 
border,  we  had  a  little  glimmering 
about  the  so-called  new  peso,  which  in 
Mexico  is  the  big  discussion.  The  Mexi- 
can Government,  as  of  January  1, 
though  they  enacted  it  last  year,  get- 
ting ready  for  this,  what  I  call  giant 
casino  speculation  that  is  going  to 
suck  in  a  lot,  it  has  already  started, 
announced  that  it  was  going  to  have  a 
new  peso. 

So  what  they  did,  instead  of  the 
thousand  peso  bill,  they  printed  a  1- 
peso  bill.  So  Mexican  citizens  in  Mex- 
ico were  telling  me,  "Well,  we  don't 
know  what  this  is  all  about.  It  makes 
no  difference.  We  still  have  to  ante  up 
the  same  amount  of  money  when  we 
want  to  buy  things." 

I  said,  "Well,  that  is  true,  because  it 
has  relevancy  in  Mexico,  if  you  want  to 
buy  things." 

But  what  it  did  was  devalue  the  dol- 
lar and  enhanced  the  peso,  when  it 
comes  to  international  or  Mexico-Unit- 
ed States  transactions.  That  means 
that  the  American  purchaser  of  all  of 
these  dire  goods  we  must  buy,  natural 
goods,  you  will  have  to  pay  3  times 
more.  But  what  it  means  in  this  situa- 
tion, because  in  correlating  these  very 
complicated  statutory  references,  in 
this  section  of  the  trade  agreement 
known  as  finance,  you  find  that  what  it 
really  does  is  give  Mexican  banks  cer- 
tain powers  among  which  they  can  do 
business  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
American  banks. 
And  in  this  case  the  principal  ones. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  documents  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. 

Federal  Income  Tax  Issues  in  the  Organi- 
zation, Financing,  and  Operation  of 
Maquiladoras 

(By  William  R.  Lei^hton*  and  T.  Richard 
Sealy  HI  **) 
I.  introduction 
Begrun  in  1966  in  response  to  the  United 
States'  elimination  of  its  Bracero  Program.' 
Mexico's  Maquiladora  Program,  created  to 
encourage  U.S.  and  other  non-Mexican  enter- 
prises to  establish  manufacturing  facilities 
in  Mexico,  has  become  that  nation's  most 
successful  means  of  attracting  foreign  in- 
vestment, and  has  spawned  a  domestic  indus- 
try whose  economic  output  is  second  only  to 
that  of  Mexico's  national  oil  industry. ^  In 
the  decade  of  the  1980s,  the  maquiladora  in- 
dustry experienced  explosive  growth  from  six 
hundred  and  twenty  plants  in  1980  to  more 
than  two  thousand  currently  which  employ 
approximately  five  hundred  thousand  work- 
ers earning  an  average  wage  of  five  dollars 
per  day  plus  a  free  lunch. ^ 

Maquiladoras  are  also  important  to  the 
United  States'  economy.  U.S. -Mexico  bilat- 
eral trade  hit  a  record  $59  billion  in  1990, 
making  Mexico  the  United  States'  third  larg- 
est trading  partner.*  Total  U.S.  exports  to 
Mexico  tripled  between  1966  and  1990  from 
$12.4  billion  to  $28.4  billion.*  Maquiladoras 
account  for  a  substantial  share  of  this  trade. 
The  University  of  Texas  estimates  that  U.S. 
sales  to  maquiladoras  were  worth  approxi- 


mately $8  billion  in  1989.  This  estimate  is 
corroborated  by  both  the  Bank  of  Mexico, 
which  states  that  goods  imported  from  all 
countries  in  1988  for  use  in  the  maquiladora 
sector  amounted  to  $7.8  billion,  and  by  U.S. 
production-sharing  statistics,  which  show 
that  U.S. -origin  value  incorporated  in 
maquiladora  imports  from  Mexico  during 
1989  was  worth  $6  billion.*  Mexico  tends  to 
"buy  American  "—the  United  SUtes  supplies 
seventy  percent  of  Mexico's  imports.''  The 
maquiladora  trade  dominates  U.S.  Imports 
from  Mexico,  accounting  for  forty-four  per- 
cent in  1989.  Absent  the  agricultural,  petro- 
chemical, and  steel  sectors,  to  which  foreign 
assembly  provisions  do  not  apply. 
Maquiladoras  goods  accounted  for  seventy- 
eight  percent  of  total  imports.*  Also.  1989 
U.S.  imports  from  Mexico  contained  fifty- 
one  percent  U.S. -origin  content  compared 
with  thirty-three  percent  for  imports  from 
Canada,  and  thirteen  percent  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.9  Maquiladoras  purchase  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  their  components  and 
supplies  from  U.S.  sources."  In  1990.  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Mexico  were  related  to  538.000  U.S. 
jobs,  half  of  them  created  in  recent  years." 
Obviously,  the  United  States  has  a  direct 
economic  interest  in  the  continued  viability 
of  the  maquiladora  industry. 

While  no  particular  form  of  organization  is 
required    by    Mexican    law    to    qualify    for 
maquiladora  status."  t£e  preferred  form  of 
operation     seems     to     be     the     "Sociedad 
Anonima  de  Capital  Variable  "  (S.A.  de  C.V.). 
which  is  essentially  the  Mexican  counterpart 
of  a  corporation  in  the  United  States."  Un- 
less    otherwise     specifically     stated,      the 
maquiladora  business  scenarios  in  this  arti- 
cle assume  a  United  States  parent  corpora- 
tion   conducting    a    maquiladora    operation 
through  a  wholly-owned  S.A.  de  C.V.  subsidi- 
ary, or  a  United  States  corporation  and  a 
Mexican  S.A.  de  C.V.  enjoying  a  brother-sis- 
ter  relationship."   This   article   principally 
considers  various  United  States  federal  in- 
come tax  issues  in  the  formation,  financing, 
and  operation  of  maquiladoras.  The  first  sec- 
tion  discusses     'debUequity   swaps."    which 
have  frequently  been  used  to  provide  the  ini- 
tial funding  for  maquiladoras.  The  following 
sections  then  consider  the  income  tax  effect 
of  the  operations  of  maquiladoras.  including 
transfer     pricing,     intercompany     services, 
intercompany  expenses,  intercompany  use  of 
tangible  and  intangible  assets,  and  intercom- 
pany receivables  under  I.R.C.  §482,  the  im- 
pact of  I.R.C.  §1059A  on  correlative  adjust- 
ments under  I.R.C.  §482,  and  the  "contiguous 
country"  election  of  I.R.C.  §  1504(d). 
n.  DEBT/EQurrv  swaps 
A.  General  Background 
Due  to  economic  conditions  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican and  other  developing  countries,  and  the 
problems    encountered    in    servicing    their 
worldwide   debt,    the   governments   of  such 
countries  have  been  willing  to  enter  into  so- 
called  "debt/equity  swaps"  with  foreign  busi- 
nesses.   Due    to    lack    of   creditworthiness, 
these  developing  nations'  foreign  public-sec- 
tor  debt   can    be    purchased   on    the   inter- 
national   market    at    substantial    discounts 
from  face  value.  A  typical  market  purchase 
price    would   be   sixty-five    percent   of   face 
value,  i.e..  a  market  discount  of  thirty-five 
percent.   In  order  to  encourage  foreign  in- 
vestment and  to  ease  the  debt  burden,  the 
governments  of  these  countries  will  repur- 
chase   (retire)    this   debt    with    government 
funds  for  eighty-five  to  one  hundred  percent 
of  face  value.  The  funds  used  to  repurchase 
the  debt  must,  however,  be  invested  in  the 
debtor  country,   typically  through  corpora- 
tions organized  under  the  laws  of  the  debtor 
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country.  Thus.  United  States  parent  corpora- 
tions are  able  to  obtain  foreign  debt  on  the 
international  market  for  a  cost  of  sixty-five 
percent  of  face  value,  plus  a  one  to  two  per- 
cent commission  to  the  Investment  banker 
(or  other  broker),  and  exchange  it  for  foreign 
currency  worth  eighty-five  to  one  hundred 
percent  af  the  face  value,  which  must  be  used 
for  capitil  investment  in  the  nation  which 
issue  the  debt.  A  debt/equity  swap  permits 
an  enterprise  to  acquire  far  more  local  cur- 
rently (thus,  buying  power)  than  it  could  by 
simply  purchasing  currency  at  the  prevailing 
market  exchange  rate."  Mexico.  Chile.  Ar- 
gentina.   Brazil,    and    the    Philippines    are 
among  the  nations  with  such  programs.'' 
£.  Mexico's  Debt/Equity  Swap  Program 
The  government  agencies  responsible  for 
conducting  the  Mexican  debt/equity  conver- 
sion program  are  the  Secretaria  de  Hacienda 
y  Credito  Publico  (Ministry-  of  the  Treasury 
and    Public    Credit    or    SHCP).    and    the 
Comision         Nacional         d^         Inversiones 
Extranjeras  (National  Commission  on  For- 
eign Investmento  or  CNIE)."  Prior  to  the  ac- 
tual transaction,  the  U.S.  parent  corporation 
(investor)   conducts   extensive    negotiations 
with  these  agencies  concerning  the  intended 
use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  swap,  i.e..  the  type 
of  investment  to  be  made  in  the  Mexican 
economy."  There  are  no  limitations  on  these 
transactions,  although  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment has  established  criteria  to  rank  them 
according  to  their  perceived  benefit  to  the 
economy.  For  example,  purchase  of  stock  in 
public  enterprises  which  the  government  is 
privatizing    (e.g..     Aeronaves    de    Mexico), 
projects  which  will  export  most  of  their  pro- 
duction (or  which  will  effect  import  substi- 
tution,  i.e..   will   produce  goods  in  Mexico 
which  it  is  currently  importing),  projects  in- 
volving the  transfer  to  Mexico  of  advanced 
technology,  and  projects  which  will  be  situ- 
ated away  from  Mexico  City  receive  high-pri- 
ority." The  basic  aim  of  the  program  is  to 
avoid  the  outfiow  of  the  peso  proceeds  of  the 
swaps,  so  that  proposals  involving  the  pur- 
chase   of   machinery    and    equipment    from 
abroad,   the   repayment  of  debt  to   foreign 
(i.e..  non-Mexican)  lenders,  or  increases  in 
working  capital  not  specifically  related  to  a 
priority  use  are  not  considered."  The  gov- 
ernment also  prefers  to  grant  equity  injec- 
tions to  enterprises  which  are  already  to- 
tally   owned    by    non-Mexican    intertsts.^' 
After  all.  the  program  is  designed  to  attract 
new  foreign  investment,  rather  than  simply 
to    reshuffle    pre-existing    domestic    invest- 
ment. 

There  are.  however,  specific  limitations  on 
the  form  which  the  new  investment  must 
take.  Under  section  5.11(a)  of  the  New  Re- 
structuring Agreement  of  the  Mexican  For- 
eign Public  Sector  Debt  of  August  29.  1985." 
the  investment  must  take  the  form  of 
•■qualified  capital  stock."  Section  5.U(b)  of 
the  agreement  defines  "qualified  capital 
stock"  as  capital  stock  of  any  Mexican  pub- 
lic sector  entity  or  private  sector  company 
which  is: 

(1)  Issued  in  registered,  certificated  form  in 
the  name  of  the  foreign  bank  holding  the 
Mexican  foreign  debt,  or  in  the  name  of  a 
person  (in  the  case  of  this  article,  the  U.S. 
parent  company  wishing  to  participate  in 
the  debt/equity  substitution  program)  which 
the  Bank  designates  and  which  is  not  a 
"Mexican  entity"  (any  individual  who  is  a 
resident  of  Mexico,  and  any  non-individual 
entity  with  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
Mexico): 

(2)  not  transferable  to  any  Mexican  entity 
before  January  1.  1998.  and  the  certificate  of 
which  bears  a  legend  to  this  effect; 


(3)  not  by  its  terms  subject  to  redemption 
on  a  basis  more  favorable  to  the  bank  or  the 
designated  person  than  the  amortization  of 
the  debt  for  which  it  is  issued  in  exchange 
(i.e..  the  stock  cannot  be  redeemed  prior  to. 
or  in  amounts  greater  than,  payments  due 
under  the  Mexican  foreign  debt  instrument 
for  which  the  stock  is  issued  in  exchange); 

(4)  not  entitled  to  guaranteed  dividends 
payable  irrespective  of  earnings  and  profits; 
and 

(5)  not  convertible  into  any  instrument  or 
security  other  than  qualified  capital  stock. 

Once  the  CNIE  and  SHCP  have  approved 
the  proposed  investment  and  authorized  the 
swap,  the  U.S.  parent  will  purchase  Mexican 
foreign  debt  from  a  foreign  bank  for  a  deep 
discount,  for  example,  sixty  cents  for  each 
one  dollar  of  face  value.  The  debt  will  then 
be  cancelled  by  the  SHCP.  The  SHCP  will 
then  crate  and  fund  an  account  in  the  Mexi- 
can treasury  (Tesoreria  de  la  Federacion)  for 
the  Mexican  subsidiary  with  an  amount  of 
pesos   calculated   by    multiplying    the    face 
amount  of  the  cancelled  debt  (always  de- 
nominated in  dollars)  by  the  current  pesos 
per  dollar  exchange  rate,  less  a  discount  de- 
termined   in    advance    by    the    government 
agencies,  which  varies  inversely  with  the  de- 
termined priority  of  the  investment.  For  ex- 
ample, assume  that  the  U.S.  parent  acquires 
one  million  dollars  face  amount  of  Mexican 
debt  on   the   international   market   for  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  that  the  free-mar- 
ket rate  of  exchange  on  the  date  of  funding 
is  three  thousand  pesos/dollar,  and  that  the 
priority  discount  is  ten  percent.  The  subsidi- 
ary's account  will  be  credited  with  three  bil- 
lion pesos  (one  million  dollars  face  amount 
of  debt   X   three   thousand   pesos/dollar  ex- 
change rate),  less  a  discount  of  three  hun- 
dred million  pesos  (ten  percent  of  the  three 
billion   pesos),   for  a   total   of  two   billion, 
seven  hundred  million  pesos.  The  subsidiary 
will  then  issue  qualified  capital  stock,  with  a 
par  value  equal  to  the  peso  proceeds,  to  the 
U.S.  parent.  Thus,  in  our  example,  for  six 
hundred   thousand  dollars  plus   transaction 
costs,  the  U.S.  parent  acquires  one  hundred 
percent  ownership  of  a  Mexican  subsidiary 
with   a  bank   account   worth   nine   hundred 
thousand  dollars"  which  must  be  used  for 
the  authorized  investment  in  Mexico. 
C.  Revenue  Ruling  87-124 
Revenue  Ruling  87-124"  sets  forth  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  debt/ 
equity  swaps.  The  ruling  provides,  in  Situa- 
tion 1.  a  typical  debt/equity  swap  scenario.  X 
is  a  U.S.  bank  which  holds  a  dollar-denomi- 
nated debt  (the  obligation)  of  foreign  coun- 
try FC.  evidencing  a  loan  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars which  X  made  to  FCs  central  bank.  Xs 
adjusted  basis  in  the  obligation  is  one  hun- 
dred dollaj~s.  Y  is  a  U.S.  domestic  corpora- 
tion,   and    FX    is    a    corporation    organized 
under  the  laws  of  FC.  FX  engages  in  business 
in  FC  but  not  in  the  U.S.  The  local  currency 
of  FC  is  the  LC.  The  free-market  exchange 
rate  on  July  1.  1987  was  ten  LCs  per  dollar. 

FC  has  a  program  under  which  a  holder  of 
FCs  dollar-denominated  debt  can  negotiate 
with  the  central  bank  of  FC  to  receive  LCs  if 
the  holder  agrees  to  Invest  the  LCs  in  the 
stock  of  an  FC  corporation  or  otherwise  use 
the  LCs  in  FC  in  a  manner  approved  in  ad- 
vance by  the  government  of  FC.  The  program 
controls  the  LCs  by  either  remitting  the  LCs 
to.  or  crediting  them  to  the  account  of.  an 
FC  corporation  that  issues  capital  stock  to 
the  holder,  or  by  otherwise  channeling  the 
LCs  to  a  designated  use  in  FC.  In  the  case  of 
a  stock  Investment,  the  stock  cannot  be  sold 
or  otherwise  transferred  to  other  FC  enti- 
ties. The  amount  of  LCs  which  the  central 


bank  will  give  the  holder  in  exchange  for  the 
debt  varies  according  to  how  the  LCs  are 
used. 

In  accordance  with  a  prearranged  plan  pur- 
suant to  the  FC  program,  on  July  1.  1987.  Y 
purchased  the  obligation  from  X  for  sixty 
dollars,  which  was  the  fair  market  value  of 
similar  FC  debt  in  the  secondary  inter- 
national markets.  X.  on  behalf  of  Y.  deliv- 
ered the  obligation  to  the  central  bank, 
which  credited  the  account  of  FX  with  nine 
hundred  LCs.  FX  then  issued  all  of  its  cap- 
ital stock  to  Y. 

According  to  ruling  87-124.  under  I.R.C. 
§l(X)l(a).  X  realizes  a  loss  of  the  sale  of  the 
obligation  to  Y  in  the  amount  of  the  excess 
of  its  adjusted  basis  In  the  obligation  (one 
hundred  dollars)  over  the  amount  realized  on 
the  sale  (sixty  dollars).  Y's  adjusted  basis  in 
the  obligation  is  sixty  dollars.  Y  is  consid- 
ered to  have  received  the  nine  hundred  LCs 
from  the  central  bank  in  exchange  for  the 
obligation,  and  then  to  have  contributed  the 
LCs  to  FX  in  exchange  for  the  FX  stock.  Y 
realizes  a  gain  on  the  exchange  of  the  obliga- 
tion for  the  nine  hundred  LCs  to  the  extent 
that  the  fair  market  value  of  the  nine  hun- 
dred LCs  exceeds  sixty  dollars.  Y's  adjusted 
basis  in  the  Obligation.  The  fair  market 
value  of  the  nine  hundred  LCs  is  determined 
by  taking  Into  account  all  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  the  exchange.  The  limita- 
tion on  Y's  use  of  the  nine  hundred  LCs  will 
generally  reduce  their  fair  market  value 
below  the  free-market  exchange  rate  of  nine- 
ty dollars.  Y's  basis  in  the  nine  hundred  LCs 
Is  sixty  dollars  plus  the  gain  recognized  on 
the  exchange.  The  fair  market  value  of  the 
FX  stock  is  presumed  equal  to  that  of  the 
nine  hundred  LCs,  and  is  Y's  basis  in  the  FX 
stock. 

Situation  1  of  the  ruling  is  clearly  pat- 
terned upon  a  program  very  similar  to.  If  not 
Identical  with,  the  Mexican  program.  Thus, 
under  the  ruling,  the  U.S.  parent,  which  in 
the  Mexican  program  example  purchased 
three  billion  pesos  debt  for  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  would  realize  a  gain  on  the 
debt/equity  swap  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  two  billion,  seven 
hundred  million  pesos,  as  restricted  by  the 
Mexican  government,  over  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  Is  the  U.S.  parent's  ad- 
justed basis  in  the  Mexican  debt  exchanged 
for  the  pesos. 

Many  U.S.  parent  companies  who  utilize 
debt/equity  swaps  do  not  agree  with  Revenue 
Ruling  87-124's  conclusion  that  they  are  not 
taxable  events  which  result  in  realized  and 
recognized  gain.  The  following  portions  of 
the  article  consider  the  major  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  the  ruling. 

D.  The  Step  Transaction  Doctrine 

Taxpayers  have  attacked  the  ruling  under 
the  "step  transaction  doctrine."  This  section 
of  the  article  considers  the  doctrine,  its  ap- 
plication to  debt/equity  swaps,  ar^ments 
which  have  been  advanced  under  the  doctrine 
against  the  ruling,  and  possible  counter-ar- 
guments. 
1.  Does  the  Doctrine  Apply  to  Debt/Equity 

Swaps.  Assuming  That  the  Taxpayer  Can 

Assert  It? 

The  step  transaction  doctrine  is  a  rule  of 
substance  over  form"  that  "treats  a  series 
of  formally  separate  'steps'  as  a  single  trans- 
action if  such  steps  are  focused  toward  a  par- 
ticular result .""  The  Tax  Court  has  de- 
scribed the  doctrine  as  follows: 

The  step  transaction  doctrine  generally  ap- 
plies In  cases  where  a  taxpayer  seeks  to  get 
from  point  A  to  point  D  and  does  so  stopping 
In  between  at  points  B  and  C.  The  whole  pur- 


pose of  the  unnecessary  stops  is  to  achieve 
tax  consequences  differing  from  those  which 
a  direct  path  from  A  to  D  would  have  pro- 
duced. In  such  a  situation,  courts  are  not 
bound  by  the  twisted  path  taken  by  the  tax- 
payer, and  the  intervening  stops  may  be  dis- 
regarded or  rearranged. 2' 

The  existence  of  an  overall  plan  does  not 
require  that  the  steps  comprising  it  be  dis- 
regarded. The  step  transaction  doctrine  com- 
bines a  series  of  Individually  meaningless 
steps  into  a  single  transaction."  Thus,  the 
party  seeking  to  invoke  the  doctrine^'  must 
show  that  the  steps  are  Individually  mean- 
ingless or  unnecessary,  i.e..  that  they  lack 
independent  economic  significance.  ™ 

It  has  been  argued  that,  under  this  doc- 
trine, the  steps  of  a  debt/equity  swap  should 
be  collapsed  into  a  contribution  of  capital  by 
the  U.S.  parent  to  Its  Mexican  subsidiary  in 
exchange  for  Its  stock,  thus  escaping  tax- 
ation under  I.R.C.  §351.  Under  this  scenario, 
the  purchase  of  the  Mexican  debt.  Its  trans- 
fer to  the  Mexican  government,  and  the  de- 
posit of  the  pesos  to  a  bank  account  for  the 
subsidiary,  would  be  disregarded. ^' 

On  the  other  hand.  It  can  be  argued  that 
each  step  In  a  debt^equlty  swap  has  Independ- 
ent economic  significance  and  is  undertaken 
for  valid  business  purposes.  The  investor 
(U.S.  parent)  purchases  the  Mexican  foreign 
debt  from  an  unrelated  holder  in  the  inter- 
national market  at  a  bar^ained-for.  arm's 
length  price.  This  transaction  is.  arguably, 
economically  significant  because  the  holder 
parts  with  foreign  public-sector  debt,  with 
uncertain  prospects  for  repayment,  and  re- 
ceives money  (dollars,  a  stable  International 
currency)  In  exchange.  The  Investor  parts 
with  that  same  money  and  receives  the  debt, 
thereby  assuming  the  position  of  the  original 
holder.  The  real  economic  positions  of  these 
parties  have  changed. 

In  the  next  step,  the  Investor  transfers  the 
discounted  debt  to  the  Mexican  government, 
and  receives  In  exchange  (through  Its  sub- 
sidiary) money,  this  time  in  the  form  of 
pesos,  an  International  currency  with  less 
stability  than  the  dollar,  but  with  a  more 
certain  value  than  the  debt.  The  Mexican 
government  is  relieved  of  a  portion  of  Its 
debt  burden,  which  includes  future  debt-serv- 
ice costs  in  the  form  of  out-fiows  of  foreign 
exchange,  as  well  as  the  time  and  effort 
which  It  might  spend  in  future  restructuring 
negotiations,  in  return  for  simply  Issuing 
more  of  its  own  currency,  which  carries  no 
risk,  except  perhaps  added  Inflationary  pres- 
sures.^2 

In  the  last  step,  the  currency  Is  expended 
to  create  a  facility  which  produces  goods  at 
a  much  lower  cost  than  would  be  possible  in 
the  United  States,  benefitting  the  Investor, 
and  which  expands  Mexico's  capital  stock, 
creating  jobs  for  its  citizens  and  providing 
new  technology  to  Its  industry. 

E^cb  "step"  may  thus  constitute  a  legiti- 
mate business  transaction  with  economic 
substance.  Further,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
all  of  them  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  both  the  Mexican  government 
and  of  the  Investor.  The  mere  fact  that,  to- 
gether, they  form  the  "overall  plan"  of  the 
debt/equity  swap  may  not  deprive  them  of 
their  Independent  slgmlficance. 
2.  May  the  Taxpayer  Successfully  Assert  the 
Doctrine? 

Assuming  that  the  taxpayer  invokes  the 
doctrine,  thereby  attacking  the  form  in 
which  he  has  voluntarily  chosen  to  cast  the 
transaction,  the  general  rule  is  that  "while  a 
taxpayer  Is  free  to  organize  his  affairs  as  he 
chooses,  nevertheless,  once  having  done  so. 
he  must  accept  the  tax  consequences  of  his 


choice,  whether  contemplated  or  not.  and 
may  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  some  other 
route  he  might  have  chosen  to  follow  but  did 
not.  "" 

By  contrast,  "the  Government  may  not  be 
required  to  acquiesce  In  the  taxpayer's  elec- 
tion of  that  form.  .  .  .  The  Government  may 
look  at  actualities  and.  upon  determination 
that  the  form  employed  ...  Is  unreal  or  a 
sham,  may  sustain  or  disregard  the  effect  of 
the  fiction  as  best  serves  the  purpose  of  the 
tax  statute."'* 

Thus,  there  may  be  some  question  as  to 
whether  a  taxpayer  may  successfully  invoke 
the  step-transaction  doctrine  and  contend 
that  the  substance  of  the  transaction  differs 
from  the  form  in  which  he  chose  to  place  It." 

E.  Presumed  Equivalency  In  Value  Argument 

Taxpayers  have  also  argued  that  Revenue 
Ruling  87-124  Is  Incorrect  by  asserting  that, 
even  if  the  debt/equity  swap's  steps  are  to  be 
viewed  separately,  and  that  the  Mexican 
debt  is  In  fact  exchanged  for  Mexican  cur- 
rency In  a  taxable  event,  the  currency  re- 
ceived should  be  presumed  to  be  equivalent 
In  value  to  the  debt  exchanged  for  It.  alleg- 
edly because  the  currency  is  incapable  of 
being  valued."  On  the  other  hand,  there  ex- 
ists a  ready  international  market  for  pesos; 
dally  quotes  are  available  for  peso/dollar  ex- 
change rates.  The  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
the  pesos  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
However,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  pesos  are  used  for  a  purpose  desired  by 
the  Investor. 

F.  Capital  Contribution  Under  I.R.C.  §118 

The  final  argument  against  application  of 
the  ruling  and  taxation  of  the  debt/equity 
swap  which  this  article  considers  is  that  the 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  Mexican  currency 
over  the  cost  of  the  debt  exchanged  for  It 
represents  a  contribution  to  the  Mexican 
subsidiary's  capital  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, and  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under 
I.R.C.  §118.37  That  section  provides  that,  "in 
the  case  of  a  corporation,  gross  Income  does 
not  Include  any  contribution  to  the  capital 
of  the  taxpayer."™  The  regulations  under 
the  section  state  that  it  applies  to  contribu- 
tions to  capital  made  by  persons  other  than 
shareholders,  and  gives  as  an  example  the 
value  of  land  or  other  property  contributed 
to  a  corporation  by  a  governmental  unit  "for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  corporation  to 
locate  its  business  In  a  particular  commu- 
nity." or  to  enable  It  to  expand  Its  faclll- 
tles.as 

Thus,  the  argument  goes,  the  excess  of  the 
value  of  the  pesos  over  the  cost  of  the  debt 
represents  "property"  "contributed"  by  the 
Mexican  government  to  the  subsidiary  or  the 
investor  to  induce  them  to  build  the  facility 
in  Mexico.  A  potential  problem  with  this  ar- 
gument, however.  Is  that  the  pesos  are  not 
an  outright  grant,  but  are  paid  In  exchange 
for  the  cancellation  of  the  debt,  which  bene- 
fits the  government.  The  regulations  provide 
that  "the  exclusion  does  not  apply  to  any 
money  or  property  transferred  to  the  cor- 
poration in  consideration  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices rendered."  «>  The  Mexican  government 
makes  its  payment  of  currency  In  exchange 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  repayment  of  a 
portion  of  its  debt  with  Its  own  currency, 
rather  than  foreign  exchange,  and  the  con- 
comitant reduced  future  debt  service  costs 
and  associated  activities.*' 

The  foregoing  discussion  involves  issues  re- 
lating to  the  formation  and  financing  of 
maqulladoras.  The  remainder  of  the  article 
addresses  some  tax  aspects  of  a 
maquiladora's  operations. 


in.  I.R.C.  §«2  ALLOCATIONS  INVOLVING 
MAQUILADORAS 

A.  General  Background 

As  the  maquiladora  industry  typically  in- 
volves two  or  more  closely  related  entities, 
there  exists  a  great  potential  for  the  shifting 
of  Income  and  expenses  between  the  related 
entities.  As  a  result,  many  Issues  can  arise 
in  the  maquiladora  industry  with  respect  to 
allocations  under  I.R.C.  §482.  Section  482  pro- 
vides that 

"In  any  case  of  two  or  more  organizations, 
trades,  or  businesses  (whether  or  not  Incor- 
porated, whether  or  not  organized  in  the 
United  States,  and  whether  or  not  affiliated) 
owned  or  controlled  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
the  same  Interests,  the  Secretary  [of  the 
Treasury]  may  distribute,  apportion,  or  allo- 
cate gross  Income,  deductions,  credits,  or  al- 
lowances between  or  among  such  organiza- 
tions, trades,  or  businesses,  if  he  determines 
that  such  distribution,  apportionment,  or  al- 
location is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  eva- 
sion of  taxes  or  clearly  to  reflect  the  income 
of  any  of  such  organizations,  trades,  or  busi- 
nesses." 

The  purpose  of  I.R.C.  §482  is  to  place  a  con- 
trolled taxpayer  on  a  tax  parity  with  an  un- 
controlled, unrelated  taxpayer.'^  Moreover, 
an  Intent  to  evade  tax  is  not  a  prerequisite 
to  an  I.R.C.  §482  allocation." 

A  necessary  concomitant  of  I.R.C.  §482*8 
broad  grant  of  authority  to  allocate  the 
specified  items  is  that  any  such  allocation 
must  be  sustained  absent  a  showing  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  abused  its  dis- 
cretion.** 

The  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
I.R.C.  §482  provide  that  if  the  secretary 
makes  an  adjustment  to  the  income  of  one 
member  of  a  group  of  controlled  taxpayers, 
he  shall  also  make  appropriate  correlative 
adjustments  to  the  income  of  any  other 
member  of  the  group  Involved  In  the  alloca- 
tion.** 

Section  482  Issues  may  arise  in  the 
maquiladora  context  in  several  ways.  The 
most  common  problems,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed below,  are  transfer  pricing,  intercom- 
pany services,  payment  of  intercompany  ex- 
penses, intercompany  use  of  tangible  assets, 
and  transfer  of  intangibles.  Although  a  dis- 
cussion of  transfer  pricing  Is  Included,  trans- 
fer pricing  Issues  generally  arise  In  the  con- 
text of  attempting  to  shift  the  income  from 
an  entity  In  a  higher  tax  country  to  a  related 
entity  in  a  lower  tax  jurisdiction. 
Maqulladoras.  however,  typically  involve 
Mexican  corporations  formed  to  provide 
labor  intensive  services  at  reduced  cost  to 
American  parents.  The  Mexican 

maqulladoras  are  generally  not  profit  cen- 
ters, but  are  more  In  the  nature  of  cost  cen- 
ters. Thus,  most  of  the  I.R.C.  §482  issues 
which  will  arise  with  respect  to 
maqulladoras  will  Involve  the  American  en- 
tity Incurring  costs  on  behalf  of  Its 
maquiladora. 

B.  Transfer  Pricing 

Although  it  will  not  be  common,  transfer 
pricing  issues  could  arise  with  respect  to 
sales  of  products  from  the  Mexican 
maquiladora  to  its  related  American  entity. 
The  regrulatlons  under  I.R.C.  §482  provide 
that  where  one  member  of  a  group  of  related 
entities  sells  tangible  property  to  another 
member  of  the  group  at  other  than  an  arm's 
length  price,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  make  appropriate  allocations  between 
the  buyer  and  the  seller  to  reflect  an  arm's 
length  price.**  If  this  issue  were  to  arise  with 
respect  to  a  maquiladora.  it  would  involve  a 
Mexican  entity  inflating  the  cost  of  Items 
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sold  to  the  related  American  entity  in  an  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  American  entity's  cost  of 
goods  sold,  which  In  turn  would  reduce  its 
net  income.  As  stated  above,  most  Mexican 
maquiladoras  are  cost  centers  rather  than 
profit  centers:  thus,  there  is  little  attempt 
to  shift  income  to  the  Mexican  entity. 

If  a  transfer  pricing  issue  does  arise,  the 
required  analysis  focuses  on  a  determination 
of  the  arm's  length  price."  The  regulations 
prescribe  three  methods  of  determining  an 
arm's  length  price  and  the  standards  for  ap- 
plying each  method.**  The  three  methods  are 
the  comparable  uncontrolled  price  method, 
the  resale  price  method,  and  the  cost-plus 
method.  The  regulations  further  provide  that 
the  three  methods  should  be  used  in  the 
order  stated:  thus,  resort  to  the  second 
method  should  only  be  had  if  there  are  no 
comparable  uncontrolled  sales,  and  the  third 
method  should  only  be  used  if  neither  the 
first  nor  the  second  method  is  available.** 

The  comparable  uncontrolled  price  method 
requires  that  the  arm's  length  price  of  a  con- 
trolled sale  be  equal  to  the  price  paid  in 
comparable  uncontrolled  sales,  subject  to 
certain  ascertainable  adjustments  for  the 
"quality  of  the  product,  terms  of  sale,  intan- 
gible property  associated  with  the  sale,  time 
of  the  sale,"  and  the  market  in  which  the 
sale  takes  place."  If  such  adjustments  are 
not  ascertainable,  this  method  can  not  be 
used."  "Uncontrolled  sales  are  sales  in 
which  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  same  controlled  group."  and  in- 
clude "(a)  sales  made  by  a  member  of  the 
controlled  group  to  an  unrelated  party,  (b) 
sales  made  to  a  member  of  the  controlled 
group  by  an  unrelated  party,  and  (c)  sales 
made  in  which  the  parties  are  not  related  to 
each  other." '^ 

If  the  comparable  uncontrolled  price  meth- 
od is  not  appropriate,  the  resale  price  meth- 
od must  be  considered.  The  theory  behind 
the  resale  price  method  is  to  determine  the 
buyer's  (reseller's)  gross  profit  percentage 
(markup)  on  resales  of  similar  property  pur- 
chased from  an  unrelated  entity."  The  resale 
price  method  is  generally  not  appropriate  if 
the  buyer  (reseller)  has  "added  more  than  an 
insubstantial  amount  of  value  to  the  prop- 
erty by  physically  altering  the  property  be- 
fore resale."**  Additionally,  the  following 
factors  should  be  considered  when  determin- 
ing whether  similar  purchases  and  resales 
are  comparable— 

(a)  the  type  of  property  Involved  in  the 
sale:  (b)  the  functions  performed  by  the 
buyer  with  respect  to  each  product:  (c)  the 
effect  on  price  of  any  intangible  property 
utilized  by  the  reseller  In  connection  with 
the  property  resold:  and  (d)  the  geographic 
market  in  which  the  functions  are  performed 
by  the  buyer." 

Although  maquiladoras  almost  always  in- 
volve labor  intensive  work,  including  proc- 
essing and  assembling  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  add  more  than  an  insubstantial  value 
to  the  property,  the  resale  price  method 
could  be  appropriate  if  the  maquiladora  sells 
its  products  to  its  parent  which  resells  them 
on  the  United  States  market  without  further 
processing,  i.e..  in  effect  acting  merely  as  a 
distributor.  The  focus  would  be  on  the  first 
uncontrolled  sale  outside  of  the  controlled 
group.  From  this  sales  price  would  be  sub- 
tracted an  appropriate  markup  (determined 
ftom  the  parent's  resales  of  products  pur- 
chased from  unrelated  entities,  or  from  in- 
formation from  other  persons  selling  com- 
parable products)  to  determine  an  appro- 
priate transfer  price  between  the 
maquiladora  and  the  parent. 

If  neither  the  comparable  uncontrolled 
price  method  nor  the  resale  price  method  is 


available,  however,  the  regulations  direct 
the  consideration  of  the  use  of  the  cost  plus 
method.  Under  this  method,  "the  arm's 
length  price  of  a  controlled  sale  of  property 
shall  be  computed  by  adding  to  the  cost  of 
producing  such  property,  an  amount  which  is 
equal  to  such  cost  multiplied  by  the  appro- 
priate gross  profit  percentage,  plus  minus 
the  appropriate  adjustments." *•  Thus,  the 
method  determines  the  appropriate  gross 
profit  percentage  for  the  related  party  sales 
by  determining  the  seller's  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  adding  to  such  cost  the  gross  profit 
percentage  earned  on  similar  sales  to  unre- 
lated parties,  or  earned  by  other  persons  sell- 
ing comparable  products.  The  same  types  of 
factors  considered  in  determining  com- 
parability of  sales  for  the  resale  price  meth- 
od should  be  considered  with  respect  to  com- 
parability of  sales  for  the  resale  price  meth- 
od should  be  considered  with  respect  to  com- 
parability of  sales  for  the  cost  plus  method." 

The  regulations  further  provide  that  if 
none  of  the  three  methods  outlined  above  is 
appropriate,  then  some  other  appropriate 
method,  or  variation  of  such  methods,  may 
be  used.**  Of  course,  no  guidance  with  re- 
spect to  other  methods  or  variations  of  the 
above  methods  Is  provided. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  maquiladora  Indus- 
try, the  Mexican  company  will  probably  be 
providing  all  of  its  products  to  its  United 
States  parent.  Thus,  the  ability  to  rely  on 
the  comparable  uncontrolled  price  method 
would  depend  upon  whether  the  United 
States  parent  purchased  comparable  prod- 
ucts from  unrelated  entities,  or  whether 
there  were  comparable  sales  involving  to- 
tally unrelated  entitles.  If  the  comparable 
uncontrolled  price  method  Is  unavailable, 
then  the  resale  price  method  may  be  used  to 
determine  the  appropriate  transfer  price.  If 
the  parent  sells  the  the  product  without  fur- 
ther processing.  Otherwise,  the  government 
would  be  forced  to  relay  on  the  cost  plus 
method. 

C.  Intercompany  Services 

As  a  general  rule,  "when  one  member  of  a 
group  of  controlled  entitles  performs  mar- 
keting, managerial,  administrative,  tech- 
nical, or  other  services  for  the  benefit  of,  or 
on  behalf  of  another  member  of  the  group 
without  charge."  or  at  less  than  an  arm's 
length  charge,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  make  appropriate  allocations  to  reflect 
an  arm's  length  charge.**  Given  the  close  re- 
lationship between  most  American  entities 
and  their  Mexican  maquiladoras.  and  that 
most  maquiladoras  are  operated  as  cost  cen- 
ters, it  is  very  common  for  American  compa- 
nies to  provide  administrative  and  manage- 
rial services  to  their  maquiladoras.  In  such 
situations,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
may  attempt  to  allocate  an  arm's  length 
charge  for  the  services  provided  by  the 
American  company  to  its  maquiladora. 

The  regulations  provide  that  "an  arm's 
length  charge  for  services  rendered  shall  be 
the  amount  which  was  charged  or  would 
have  been  charged  for  the  same  or  similar 
services  in  independent  transactions  with  or 
between  unrelated  parties  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances."" The  regulations  further  pro- 
vide that,  "except  In  the  case  of  services 
which  are  an  Integrral  part  of  the  business  ac- 
tivity of  either"  of  the  parties  involved,  "the 
arm's  length  charge  Is  deemed  to  be  the 
amount  of  the  costs  or  deductions  Incurred 
with  respect  to  such  services,  unless  the  tax- 
payer establishes  a  more  appropriate 
charge."*'  ServicBs  are  considered  to  be  an 
"Integral  part  of  the  business  activity"  If  ei- 
ther the  provider  or  the  recipient  "is  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  or  business  of  rendering 


similar  services  to  one  or  more  unrelated 
parties."*"  or  If  the  provider  "renders  serv- 
ices to  one  or  more  related  parties  as  one  of 
Its  principal  activities.""  When  the 
"amount  of  an  arm's  length  charge  for  serv- 
ices Is  determined  with  reference  to  the  costs 
or  deductions  incurred  with  respect  to  such 
services."  all  direct  and  Indirect  costs  asso- 
ciated with  such  services  must  be  taken  Into 
account.**  If  the  taxpayer  has  "allocated  and 
apportioned  costs  or  deductions  to  reflect 
arm's  length  charges  ...  In  a  consistent  and 
reasonable  manner  which  is  In  accord  with 
sound  accounting  practices,"  such  method 
will  be  allowed.** 

Allocations  for  services  may  also  be  made 
with  respect  to  services  performed  for  the 
"joint  benefit  of  the  members  of  a  group  of 
controlled  entitles." *•  In  such  a  case,  the  al- 
location should  be  made  In  accordance  with 
the  "relative  benefits  Intended  from  the 
services,"  without  the  aid  of  hindsight.*' 
However,  no  allocation  Is  to  be  made  If  the 
expected  benefits  to  the  other  members  of 
the  group  were  so  remote  that  "unrelated 
entities  would  not  have  charged  for  such 
services.""*  Furthermore,  the  regulations 
provide  that  an  allocation  will  generally  not 
be  necessary  If  the  service  is  merely  a  dupli- 
cation of  a  service  which  the  related  party 
has  independently  performed  or  Is  perform- 
ing for  Itself.** 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  also 
disallow  expenses  for  services  paid  by  the 
United  States  parent  which  are  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  Mexican  subsidiary  under  the 
general  principles  of  I.R.C.  §162.  For  exam- 
ple, assume  that  a  United  States  corporation 
pays  the  salary  of  a  manager  who  is  em- 
ployed by.  and  spends  all  of  his  time  provid- 
ing management  services  to,  the  corpora- 
tion's wholly  owned  Mexican  maquiladora.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  Incurring  ex- 
penses for  the  benefit  of  another  entity  Is  ei- 
ther ordinary  or  necessary  for  the  American 
company,  as  required  for  deductibility  under 
section  162.'"'  This  Issue  will  be  addressed  fur- 
ther below  in  the  context  of  the  I.R.C.  $1059A 
discussion. 

D.  Payment  of  Intercompany  Expenses 

Intercompany  services  are  not  the  only  ex- 
penses which  may  be  incurred  by  the  domes- 
tic entity  on  behalf  of  foreign  related  enti- 
tles. Given  the  nature  of  the  maquDadora  In- 
dustry and  the  assumptions  relied  upon  here- 
in, the  domestic  entity  will  control,  for  the 
most  part,  both  the  resources  and  the  deci- 
sion-making of  its  maquiladora.  Inevitably, 
the  domestic  entity  will  incur  and  deduct 
traditional  operating  expenses,  such  as  pro- 
fessional services.  Insurance,  travel,  sup- 
plies, maintenance,  and  utilities,  which  ben- 
efit the  Mexican  company. 

Expenses  Incurred  by  a  domestic  company 
on  behalf  of  its  maquiladora  may  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
under  either  I.R.C.  $482  or  §162.  As  stated 
above,  the  theory  behind  section  482  Is  to  de- 
termine what  the  Income  and  expenses  of 
members  of  controlled  groups  of  taxpayers 
would  have  been  had  such  members  dealt 
with  each  other  at  arm's  length.  At  arm's 
length,  taxpayers  simply  do  not  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  other  taxpayers.  Under  section  482, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  could  either  al- 
locate the  deduction  to  the  entity  who  bene- 
fited from  it,  or  Impute  income  to  the  entity 
who  erroneously  deducted  It.  with  a  cor- 
responding allocation  of  the  deduction  to  the 
other  party." 

As  stated  with  respect  to  intercompany 
services,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may 
choose  to  disallow  the  deductions  under 
I.R.C.  §162.  Business  expenses  must  be  both 


ordinary  and  necessary  to  be  deductible.  The 
payment  of  someone  else's  debt  is  simply  not 
an  "ordinary"  expense." 

E.  Intercompany  Use  of  Tangible  Assets 
Problems  can  arise  with  respect  to  the 
transfer  of  equipment  and  other  tangible  as- 
sets from  the  domestic  entity  to  its  con- 
trolled Mexican  company.  If  the  domestic 
company  owns  equipment  and  allows  the 
Mexican  company  to  use  It  either  at  less 
than  fair  market  value  or  at  no  charge,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  may  use  section 
482  to  Impute  lease  income  to  the  domestic 
comi)any  at  an  arm's  length  rate." 

Additional  problems  can  arise  if  domestic 
companies  claim  depreciation  with  respect 
to  assets  purchased  by  them,  but  used  by 
their  Mexican  controlled  corporation.  I.R.C. 
§167  allows  a  deduction  for  the  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  the  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear  of 
property  used  in  a  trade  or  business  or  of 
property  held  for  the  production  of  Income. 
In  a  maquiladora  context,  the  first  hurdle  in 
establishing  an  entitlement  to  a  deprecia- 
tion deduction  Is  proving  that  the  assets  are 
used  In  the  American  company's  trade  or 
business.  If  the  assets  are  only  being  used  by 
the  Mexican  subsidiary  in  Its  trade  or  busi- 
ness, then  there  should  be  no  depreciation 
deduction  for  the  American  company. 

If  It  can  be  established  that  the  assets  are 
used  in  the  American  company's  trade  or 
business,  but  are  still  locateil  abroad,  the  de- 
preciation deduction  may  be  limited  by 
I.R.C.  §  168(g).  Section  168(g)  provides,  in  per- 
tinent part,  that  the  depreciation  deduction 
allowed  by  section  167  for  property  used  pre- 
dominantly outside  the  United  States  during 
the  teucable  year  is  subject  to  the  alternative 
depreciation  system  set  forth  In  section 
168(g)(2).  which  would  generally  call  for 
straight  line  depreciation  over  a  twelve-year 
period. 

f .  Intercompany  Receivables 
The  transfer  and  sale  of  goods  and  services 
between  related  entitles  often  creates  receiv- 
ables between  such  related  entitles.  The 
maquiladora  Industry  Is  no  exception.  Any 
time  there  are  receivables  or  loans  between 
two  or  more  related  entitles,  issues  can  arise 
with  respect  to  imputed  Interest  on  such  re- 
ceivables and  loans.  The  section  482  regula- 
tions provide  that  where  one  member  of  a 
group  of  related  entitles  "makes  a  loan  or 
advance  directly  or  Indirectly  to,  or  other- 
wise becomes  a  creditor  of,  another  member 
of  the  group  and  either  charges  no  interest 
or  charges  Interest  at  a  rate  which  is"  below 
an  arm's  length  rate,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  make  appropriate  allocations  to 
reflect  an  arm's  length  rate  of  Interest.'*  The 
regulations  provide  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  may  impute  an  appropriate  rate 
of  interest  with  respect  to  loans  or  advances 
of  money,  and  with  respect  to  "Indebtedness 
arising  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
from  sales,  leases,  or  the  rendition  of  serv- 
ices by  or  between  members  of  the  group."'* 
The  regulations  generally  provide  that  in- 
terest should  be  imputed  from  the  day  after 
the  indebtedness  arises  until  the  day  it  is 
satisfied.'*  However,  with  respect  to  inter- 
company trade  receivables  Involving  a  for- 
eign debtor,  "interest  is  not  required  to  be 
charged  until  the  first  day  of  the  [fourth 
month]  following  the  month  in  which  the  re- 
ceivable arises.""  The  regulations  also  pro- 
vide that  If  It  is  an  industry  practice  to 
allow  longer  periods  to  run  before  charging 
Interest  on  similar  transactions,  then  such 
longer  period  will  be  allowed."  The  regula- 
tions also  provide  a  safe  harbor  rate  between 
the    "applicable   federal   rate"    (determined 


under  I.R.C.  §  1274(d))  and  130%  of  the  appli- 
cable federal  rate.'® 

Thus,  assuming  there  are  no  advances  or 
other  typical  loans  between  the  domestic  en- 
tity and  its  related  maquiladora,  which  are 
typically  avoided  in  the  maquiladora  indus- 
try because  of  Mexican  withholding  require- 
ments, imputed  Interest  on  intercompany 
trade  receivables  can  be  avoided  by  repaying 
such  receivables  in  less  than  four  months. 
G.  Transfer  of  Intangibles 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  amended. 
I.R.C.  §482  by  adding  the  following  sentence, 
"In  the  case  of  any  transfer  (or  license)  of  in- 
tangible property  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  936(h)(3)(B)).  the  income  with  respect 
to  such  transfer  or  license  shall  be  commen- 
surate with  the  Income  attributable  to  the 
intangible."**  Prior  to  the  amendment  of 
section  482.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
lied on  the  principles  espoused  in  the  section 
482  regulations.*' 

The  regulations  provide  that  where  Intan- 
gible property  or  an  interest  therein  is  trans- 
ferred, sold,  assigned,  loaned,  or  otherwise 
made  available  by  one  member  to  another 
member  of  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions for  other  than  an  arm's  length  consid- 
eration, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may 
make  necessary  allocations  to  reflect  an 
arm's  length  consideration. **  The  regula- 
tions generally  provide  that  the  standard  to 
be  applied  in  determining  the  amount  of  an 
arm's  length  consideration  is  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  jjaid  by  an  unrelated 
party  for  the  same  intangible  property  under 
the  Same  circumstances.*^  If  there  Is  no  com- 
parable transaction  involving  an  unrelated 
taxpayer,  then  the  regulations  provide  spe- 
cific factors  to  be  considered  in  arriving  at 
the  amount  of  an  arm's  length  consider- 
ation.** 

The  standard  set  forth  in  section  482  looks 
to  the  income  to  be  derived  from  the  transfer 
of  the  Intangible  as  indicative  of  arm's 
length  consideration.  Prior  case  law  focused 
on  the  amount  that  an  unrelated  buyer 
would  have  paid  for  the  same  rights  in  the 
intangible  without  sufficient  consideration 
of  all  of  the  terms  and  conditions  surround- 
ing the  transfer.  Although  there  are  no  cur- 
rent regulations  Interpreting  the  amendment 
to  section  482.  the  legislative  history  pro- 
vides meaningful  insight.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  report  explaining  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  provides  that  one  of 
the  factors  to  be  considered  In  determining 
the  profit  potential  of  the  intangible  trans- 
ferred is  that  "extent  to  which  the  trans- 
feree bears  real  risks  with  respect  to  it  abil- 
ity to  make  a  profit  from  the  intangible,  or. 
instead,  sells  products  produced  with  the  in- 
tangible largely  to  related  parties  .  .  .  and 
has  a  market  essentially  dependent  on.  or  as- 
sured by.  such  related  parties'  marketing  ef- 
forts."** Additionally,  the  committee  report 
explains  that  the  most  Important  factor  Is 
the  "profit  or  Income  stream  generated  by  or 
associated  with  Intangible  property." ••  An- 
other Important  change  Is  that  hindsight 
win  now  be  an  appropriate  factor  in  the 
analysis."  In  other  words,  the  new  law  is  In- 
tended to  cause  the  parties  to  analyze  the 
payments  being  made  over  time,  requiring 
appropriate  adjustments  for  changes  in  the 
income  attributable  to  the  Intangible.  The 
inquiry  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  facts  In 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  current  guide- 
lines to  comply  with  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 482.  Furthermore,  given  the  large  num- 
ber of  U.S.  companies  which  have  shifted 
their  manufacturing  and  processing  oper- 
ations to  Mexico  and  other  foreign  countries. 


and  the  degree  to  which  technology  plays  a 
part  in  such  manufacturing  and  processing. 
It  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  impact  of  this 
amendment  to  section  482,  Congress  clearly 
believed  there  was  a  problem  In  the  way  the 
section  482  regulations  handled  the  transfer 
of  Intangibles,  and  enacted  the  amendment 
to  section  482  to  tighten  the  rules.  It  will  be 
left  to  the  courts  to  provide  the  final  analy- 
sis. 

rv.  CORRELATIVE  ADJUSTMENTS  UNDER  I.R.C. 
§«2  AND  I.R.C.  §1089A 

A.  Correlative  Adjustments 
As  stated  above,  whenever  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  makes  a  section  482  adjust- 
ment to  the  income  of  one  member  of  a 
group  of  controlled  taxpayers.  It  must  also 
make  appropriate  correlative  adjustments  to 
any  other  members  of  the  group  related  to 
the  allocation.**  The  regulations  provide 
that  the  correlative  adjustment  shall  actu- 
ally be  made  if  the  U.S.  income  tax  liability 
of  the  other  member(s)  of  the  group  would  be 
affected  for  any  pending  taxable  year.  A 
finding  taxable  year  Is  defined  as  "any  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  which  the  U.S.  In- 
come tax  return  of  the  other  member  has 
been  filed  by  the  time  the  allocation  is 
made,  and  with  respect  to  which  a  credit  or 
refund  Is  not  barred  by  the  operation  of 
law."»»  Even  "if  a  correlative  adjustment  is 
not  actually  made."  It  shall  "be  deemed  to 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing" that  member's  "U.S.  income  tax  liabil- 
ity in  a  later  year,  or  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  U.S.  tax  liability  of  any  other 
person  for  any  taxable  year."** 

The  regulations  also  provide  that  the  cor- 
relative adjustment  is  not  to  be  made  until 
there  Is  some  degree  of  Hnality  with  respect 
to  the  primary  section  482  adjustment.  Under 
the  regulations,  the  correlative  adjustment 
should  not  be  made  until  the  earliest  of  the 
following  events  involving  the  primary  ad- 
justment: 

(a)  the  date  of  assessment  of  the  tax  fol- 
lowing execution  by  the  taxpayer  of  a  Form 
870  (Waiver  of  Restriction  on  Assessment  and 
Collection  of  Deficiency  in  Tax  and  Accept- 
ance of  Overassessment)  with  respect  to  the 
adjustment: 

(b)  acceptance  of  a  Form  870-AD  (Offer  of 
Waiver  of  Restriction  on  Assessment  and 
Collection  of  Deficiency  in  Tax  And  Accept- 
ance of  Overassessment): 

(c)  payment  of  the  deficiency: 

(d)  stipulation  in  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States:  or 

(e)  final  determination  of  tax  liability  by 
offer  in  compromise,  closing  agreement,  or 
court  action." 

B.  I.R.C.  §1059 A 
Section  1059A  was  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  limit  an  import- 
er's basis  in  inventory  to  the  value  of  the  Im- 
ported goods  claimed  for  customs  purposes." 
Secyon  1059A  provides  that  where  property 
is  imported  Into  the  United  States  In  a 
transaction  (directly  or  indirectly)  between 
related  persons  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 482),  the  amount  of  any  costs  taken  into 
account  in  determining  basis  or  inventory 
costs  by  the  pui-chaser  which  are  also  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  customs  value 
of  such  property,  shall  not  exceed  such  cus- 
toms value.  "Customs  value"  is  defined  as 
the  value  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  duties  im- 
posed on  the  importation  of  property."  "Im- 
port" Is  defined  as  the  entering  or  with- 
drawal from  a  warehouse  for  consumption, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  regula- 
tlons.»« 
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The  regulations  provide  that  section  1059A 
does  not  apply  to  Items  or  portions  of  items 
which  are  not  subject  to  duty."  Likewise, 
section  1059A  is  inapplicable  if  the  customs 
duty  on  property  is  not  based  on  value:  thus, 
this  section  is  Inapplicable  if  the  customs 
duty  is  based  on  volume  or  if  there  is  a  per 
item  duty."*  The  regulations  also  make  it 
clear  that  section  1059A  has  no  application  if 
the  customs  value  is  ^I'eater  than  the  inven- 
tory cost;  section  1059A  is  not  a  two  way 
street. 

The  regrulations  recognize  that  there  may 
be  certain  costs  which  are  properly  included 
in  the  cost  of  Inventory  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  customs  value.  These  include 
costs  for  freight,  insurance,  expenses  in- 
curred after  importation  (such  as  construc- 
tion, erection,  assembly  or  technical  assist- 
ance), and  any  other  costs  properly  included 
in  inventory  cost  under  I.R.C.  Hill  and 
263A.'' 

The  regulations  expressly  state  that  nei- 
ther section  1059A  nor  the  section  1059A  reg- 
ulations limit  in  any  way  the  authority  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  make  ad- 
justments to  inventory  costs  under  section 
482  or  any  other  section  of  the  code."  A  more 
difficult  question,  which  is  not  specifically 
answered  in  the  regulations,  is  whether  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  can  use  section 
I069A  to  limit  the  benefit  of  a  correlative  ad- 
justment. For  example,  assume  that,  under 
section  482.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  al- 
locates deductions  for  salaries  which  a  par- 
ent corporation  paid  to  an  employee  of  its 
Mexican  subsidiary  from  the  parent  to  the 
subsidiary  and.  as  a  correlative  adjustment, 
treats  the  subsidiary  as  having  paid  or  in- 
curred those  salaries.  The  subsidiary,  a 
maquiladora.  operates  on  a  cost  plus  basis, 
i.e..  the  amount  which  the  parent  pays  the 
maquilsulora  for  processing  its  widgets  is 
equal  to  the  maquiladora's  total  costs  plus  a 
certain  percentage  of  those  costs.  Therefore, 
any  excess  costs  which  it  would  incur  would 
normally  be  passed  up  to  the  parent  corpora- 
tion tn  the  price  the  parent  paid  for  the  proc- 
essing of  widgets. 

Without  the  limitations  of  section  1059A. 
the  utilization  of  section  482  and  the  correl- 
ative adjustment  should  create  a  wash,  and 
possibly  a  benefit,  with  respect  to  the  domes- 
tic parent's  U.S.  tax  liability,  because  any 
decrease  in  salaries  expense  will  be  offset, 
through  the  correlative  adjustment  and  the 
cost-plus  arrangement,  by  an  increased  cost 
the  parent  is  paying  its  subsidiary  for  the 
widgets.  Thus,  salaries  expense  may  de- 
crease, but  the  cost  of  goods  sold  will  In- 
crease, presumably  by  that  amount  plus  the 
cost-plus  arrangement.  The  question  is 
whether  section  1059A  will  limit  the  ability 
of  the  domestic  parent  to  utilize  the  benefit 
of  the  correlative  adjustment. 

The  section  1059A  regulations  provide  that 
a  taxpayer  is  bound  by  the  finally  deter- 
mined customs  value  and  by  every  final  de- 
termination made  by  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service,  including  the  determination  of 
dutiable  value."  The  customs  value  is  con- 
sidered to  be  finally  determined,  and  all 
United  States  Customs  Service  determina- 
tions are  considered  final,  when  liquidation 
of  the  entry  becomes  final.""  Liquidation 
generally  occurs  ninety  days  after  notice  of 
liquidation  to  the  importer,  unless  a  protest 
is  filed.  If  a  protest  is  filed,  the  customs 
value  is  considered  to  be  finally  determined 
either  when  a  decision  by  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice with  respect  to  the  protest  is  not  con- 
tested or  when  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
International  Trade  becomes  final. «» 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  argue 
that  the  finality  of  the  customs  value  pre- 


cludes adjustment  of  the  inventory  cost  re- 
sulting from  a  section  482  correlative  adjust- 
ment. By  the  time  a  correlative  adjustment 
would  be  required,  the  customs  value  would 
likely  be  final,  and  the  regulations  under 
section  1059A  are  explicit  that  the  finally  de- 
termined customs  value  controls. 

The  taxpayer  may  counter-argue  that  with 
a  maquiladora,  where  the  Mexican  corpora- 
tion is  passing  along  all  of  its  costs  to  its  do- 
mestic counterpart,  no  section  482  adjust- 
ment should  be  made  In  the  first  instance  be- 
cause there  is  no  attempt  to  evade  taxes  and 
the  adjustment  is  not  needed  to  clearly  re- 
flect Income.  Although  the  statute  appears 
to  require  either  an  attempt  to  evade  taxes 
or  the  necessity  for  an  adjustment  to  clearly 
reflect  Income,  the  regulations  expressly  do 
not.'"  The  courts  have  followed  the  regula- 
tions."" Transactions  involving  related  enti- 
ties will  be  closely  scrutinized,  and  the  aim 
of  section  482  is  to  prevent  the  shifting  of  net 
incomes  of  controlled  taxpayers  by  placing 
them  on  a  parity  with  uncontrolled  tax- 
payers. 

Questions  may  arise  concerning  the  poten- 
tial interplay  between  section  482  correlative 
adjustments  and  the  section  1059A  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  deductions  disallowed 
under  I.R.C.  §162.  As  discussed  above,  ex- 
penses must  be  both  ordinary  and  necessary 
to  be  deductible  under  I.R.C.  §162.  and  the 
service  may  successfully  argue  that  it  is  not 
ordinary  for  one  taxpayer  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  another.  Although  no  correlative 
adjustment  is  required  with  respect  to  de- 
ductions disallowed  under  I.R.C.  §162.  the  do- 
mestic parent  may  argue  that  it  should  be 
able  to  recharacterize  the  disallowed  ex- 
penses as  part  of  its  cost  of  purchasing  in- 
ventory from  the  maquiladora.  or  of  having 
the  maquiladora  assemble  or  manufacture 
the  Inventory.  Consequently,  the  parent 
would  contend  that  its  cost  of  goods  sold 
should  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
allowed deductions.  The  service  might  re- 
spond as  follows: 

(1)  The  expenses  cannot  be  recharacterized 
as  part  of  the  parent's  cost  of  goods  sold  be- 
cause they  were  not  paid  as  such.  They  are 
at  most  contributions  to  the  maquiladora's 
capital,  which  would  at  most  increase  the 
basis  of  its  stock  in  the  parent's  hands:  and 

(2)  Even  if  the  exi>enses  could  be  so  re- 
characterized. I.R.C.  §1059A  would  prohibit 
the  parent  from  taking  them  into  account  in 
calculating  its  cost  of  goods  sold  if  they  were 
not  included  in  the  declared  dutiable  value 
of  the  inventory  imported  from  the 
maquiladora. 

Thus.  I.R.C.  §1059A  may  apply  to  an  adjust- 
ment under  I.R.C.  §162. 

The  potential  conflict  between  I.R.C.  §§482 
and  1059A  will  be  unavoidable,  however,  with 
respect  to  transfer  pricing  allocations  or  any 
imputations  of  income  under  section  482.  Al- 
though the  service  will  likely  rely  on  I.R.C. 
§1059A  to  limit  the  use  of  the  correlative  ad- 
justment, the  issue  has  yet  to  be  decided  by 
any  court. 

V.  I.R.C.  §150KD>  ELECTION 

Generally,  a  foreign  corporation  may  not 
be  included  in  an  affiliated  group  of  corpora- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  filing  a  consolidated 
return. ">*  However,  a  domestic  corporation 
may  elect  to  include  a  wholly  owned  subsidi- 
ary incorporated  in  a  contiguous  country 
(Mexico  or  Canada)  in  the  consolidated  re- 
turn group  If  such  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
is  "maintained  solely  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plying with  the  laws  of  such  country  as  to 
title  and  operation  of  property."  "•*  Including 
a  Mexican  subsidiary  in  a  consolidated  re- 
turn group  could  be  beneficial  if  it  would 


allow  the  affiliated  group  to  offset  its  in- 
come by  the  Mexican  subsidiary's  start-up 
losses.  The  I.R.C.  §  1503(d)  limitation  on  dual 
consolidated  losses  must,  however,  be  consid- 
ered.'"" 

Whether  a  Mexican  subsidiary  formed  as 
part  of  the  maquiladora  industry  is  main- 
tained solely  for  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  the  laws  of  Mexico  as  to  title  and  oper- 
ation of  property  was  considered  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  General  Counsel 
Memorandum  38,119  (October  1,  1979)  and  Pri- 
vate Letter  Ruling  81-25-143  (March  27,  1981) 
which  answered  that  question  in  the  nega- 
tive. General  Counsel  Memorandum  38.119  in- 
volved a  U.S.  corporation,  Corp  P,  establish- 
ing a  wholly-owned  Mexican  corporation, 
Corp  S.  to  participate  in  the  Mexican  Border 
Industrialization  Program  under  Mexican 
law  near  the  U.S.  border.  According  to  the 
memorandum,  Corp  S  was  established  partly 
to  comply  with  the  laws  of  Mexico  as  to  title 
of  property  and  partly  to  receive  the  benefits 
as  maquiladora.  The  memorandum  stated 
that  the  "maintained  solely"  requirement  in 
section  1504(d)  required  the  taxpayer  to  es- 
tablish that  foreign  incorporation  would  not 
have  been  maintained  "but  for"  the  need  to 
comply  with  the  laws  of  Mexico  or  Canada  as 
to  title  or  operation  of  property.  General 
Counsel  Memorandum  38,119.  relying  on  Rev- 
enue Ruling  71-523,""  concluded  that  Corp  S 
wsts  not  qualified  to  make  a  section  1504(d) 
election  because  it  was  formed  partially  to 
gain  benefits  under  the  Mexican  Border  In- 
dustrialized Program,  and  not  solely  for  the 
purpose  required  by  the  statute. 

Likewise,  in  Private  Letter  Ruling  81-25- 
143,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  determined 
that  the  Mexican  subsidiary  involved  therein 
did  not  qualify  for  the  section  1504(d)  elec- 
tion because  it  was  maintained  partly  for  its 
status  as  a  maquiladora.  The  private  letter 
ruling  also  relied  upon  Revenue  Ruling  71- 
523.  which  involved  a  Canadian  corporation 
incorporated  to  apply  for  a  grant  under  the 
Canadian  Program  for  Advancement  of  In- 
dustrial technology.  Under  Canadian  law. 
the  grant  was  only  available  to  Canadian 
corpKJrations.  The  revenue  ruling  concluded 
that  since  the  Canadian  corporation  was  not 
formed  solely  to  comply  with  Canadian  laws 
as  to  title  and  operation  of  property,  the  cor- 
poration was  not  eligible  to  make  the  sec- 
tion 1504(d)  election. 

Thus,  the  Internal  Revenue  Servics  has  ex- 
pressly taken  the  position  that  corporations 
formed  to  benefit  from  the  maquiladora  pro- 
gram are  not  eligible  for  the  section  1504(d) 
election.  Whether  a  Mexican  maquiladora 
may  avail  itself  of  the  section  1504  election 
has.  however,  been  somewhat  clouded,  in 
U.S.  Padding  Corp.  v.  Commissioner,^'*  the 
issue  was  whether  a  Canadian  corporation, 
formed  to  facilitate  the  purchase  by  a  U.S. 
corporation  of  the  assets  of  a  Canadian  man- 
ufacturing concern,  qualified  for  the  section 
1504(d)  election.  Although  there  was  no  law 
which  required  the  formation  of  a  Canadian 
corporation  to  purchase  the  assets,  the  U.S. 
company  was  advised  that  incorporation  of 
the  Canadian  company  wais  essential  to  avoid 
delaying  agency  recommendation  for  ap- 
proval of  the  acquisition,  and  the  govern- 
ment offered  no  evidence  to  challenge  such 
fact.  The  United  States  Tax  Court,  relying 
on  treasury  regulations  applicable  to  years 
prior  to  1966  and  the  legislative  history  of 
section  1504(d),  concluded  that  the  term: 

"Laws  of  such  country  .  .  .  include[s]  not 
only  explicit  constitutional  or  statutory  pro- 
visions and  explicit  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  controlling  authorities,  but 
also  any  existing  practice  or  policy  of  such 


foreign  country  which  results  in  a  domestic 
corporation  finding  it  necessary  to  maintain 
its  foreign  business  and  properties  as  a  for- 
eign corporation  in  order  to  operate  in  that 
country."'" 

On  appeal,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  conceded  that  existing  practice  or 
policy  could  be  Incorporated  into  the  term 
"laws  of  such  country.  "  The  Sixth  Circuit, 
after  noting  that  because  of  the  govern- 
ment's concession  of  the  legal  issue,  the 
issue  on  appeal  was  purely  factual,  affirmed 
the  Tax  Court's  decision,  holding  that  "there 
is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  'but  for'  in- 
corporation. Trans  Canada  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  operate  in  Canada."  '"> 

In  a  maquiladora  case,  however,  the  dis- 
position of  this  issue  would  focus  on  the  rea- 
sons for  forming  or  acquiring  the  Mexican 
corporation.  If  the  Mexican  corporation  was 
formed  or  acquired  to  qualify  for  the 
maquiladora  and/or  debt  substitution  pro- 
grams, then  the  section  1504(d)  election 
should  fail  because  the  Mexican  corporation 
would  not  have  been  formed  solely  to  comply 
with  Mexican  laws  as  to  title  and  operation 
of  property.  The  issue  raised  in  U.S.  Padding 
Corp.  (i.e.,  whether  an  administrative  prac- 
tice or  procedure  can  qualify  as  a  "law") 
should  be  irrelevant  to  this  determination. 

VI.  CONCLUSION 

This  article  has  provided  a  discussion  of 
the  tax  issues  associated  with  debt/equity 
swaps  as  well  as  many  of  the  United  States 
Income  tax  issues  associated  with  the  oper- 
ation of  maquiladoras.  including  I.R.C.  §482 
concerns  involving  transfer  pricing,  inter- 
company services,  intercompany  expenses, 
intercompany  receivables,  and  the  intercom- 
pany use  of  tangible  and  intangible  assets, 
the  impact  of  I.R.C.  §1059A  on  correlative  ad- 
justments under  I.R.C.  §482,  and  the  I.R.C. 
§  1504(d)  contiguous  country  election.  There 
are  clearly  other  United  States  tax  issues 
which  could  surface  in  the  formation  and  op- 
eration of  maquiladoras,  which  have  not 
been  addressed  in  this  article.'" 
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S.C.  1986)  (on  tile  with  the  St.  Mary's  Law  Journal); 
Bufete  Sepulveda.  S.C.  Memorandum  on  Capitaliza- 
tion of  Credits  of  the  United  Mexican  States  10  (Oc- 
tober 1986)  (on  file  with  the  St.  Mary's  Law  Journal); 
Angulo.  Calvo,  Enriquez  y  Gonzalez.  S.C.  Mexican 
Public  Foreign  Debt-Equity  Conversion  Program  4 
(undated  memorandum,  on  file  with  the  St.  Mary's 
Law  Journal). 

2' Operating  Manual  for  the  CAPn-AUZATioN  of 
Liabilities  and  Replacement  of  Pubuc  Debt  Wrra 
Investment  4  (trans.,  Ritch,  Rovzar  y  Heather,  S.C, 
1986)  (on  file  with  the  St.  Mary's  Law  Journal). 
''Id.  exhibit  A. 

"These  funds  accrue  interest  at  the  treasury  cer- 
tificate (CETES)  rate  while  In  the  account,  being 
thereby  protected  from  currency  inflation. 
"  Rev.  Rul.  87-124.  1987-2  CB.  205. 
»See  generally  Gregory  v.  Helverlng.  293  U.S.  465, 
469(1935). 
""Penrod  v.  Commissioner.  88  T.C  1415.  1428  (1987). 
"Smith  V.  Commissioner,  78  T.C.  350,  389  (1982). 
*Esmark,  Inc.  v.  Commissioner.  90  T.C.  171,  195 
(1988).  aff'd,  886  F.2d  1318  (7th  Cir.  1989). 

"It  would  appear  somewhat  oxymoronic  for  the 
taxpayer  to  rely  on  the  doctrine  and  thereby  argue 
that  the  form  of  his  own  transaction  does  not  cor- 
respond to  Its  substance.  Whether  the  taxpayer  can 
successfully  do  so  Is  discussed  tn  the  next  section. 

'^Esmark.  at  195,  198:  Rev.  Rul.  83-142,  1983-2  CB.  68 
(doctrine  inapplicable  where  "each  step  dem- 
onstrates independent  economic  significance.  Is  not 
subject  to  attack  asji  sham,  and  was  undertaken  for 
valid  business  purples"). 

''See  Christophfer  Gottscho,  Note.  Debt-Equity 
Stoop  Financing  of  Third  World  Investments— Will  the 
I.R.S.  Hinder  U.S.  Swappers?.  8  Va.  Tax  Rev.  143.  160- 
71  (1968). 

''The  annual  rate  of  inflation  in  Mexico  has  fallen 
from  160  percent  in  1987  to  30  percent  in  1990.  U.S. 
Dep't  of  Commerce.  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement:  Generating  Jobs  for  Americans  5 
(May  1991). 


"Commissioner  v.  National  Alfalfa  Dehydrating  ft 

Milling  Co..  417  U.S.  134.  149  (1974)<cltatlon»  omit- 
ted). 
'•Hlgglns  v.  Smith.  306  U.S.  473.  477  (1940). 
"E.g.,  FNMA  v.  Commissioner.  90  T.C  405.  417-21. 
426-27  (1988),  affd  on  other  grounds.  896  F.2d  580  (D.C. 
Clr.  1990),  cert,  dented.  —U.S.  — .  HI  S.Ct.  1619.  113 
L.Bd.2d  717  (1991).  The  taxpayer  argued  that  trans- 
actions which  in  form  were  the  origination  of  new 
mortgages  and  the  payoff  of  old  mortgages  pursuant 
to  resales  of  the  mortgaged  property,  or  to 
refinancings  of  the  old  mortgages,  in  substance  con- 
stituted exchanges  of  the  old  for  the  new  mortgages, 
upon  which  gain  or  loss  should  be  recognized.  The 
court  refused  to  allow  the  taxpayer  to  "attack  the 
form  of  [the]  transactions."  and  "recharacterize 
them  by  hindsight,  and  after  it  conceived  that  a  tax 
advantage  could  be  obtained."  Id.  at  426-27. 

"See    Christopher    Gottscho.     Note.     Debt-Equitg 
Swap  Financing  of  Third  World  Investments— Will  the 
I.R.S.  Hinder  U.S.  Swappers?,  8  Va.  Tax  Rev.  143.  171- 
74. 173  n.l22. 
'"See  id.  at  174-76. 
"I.R.C  J  118(a). 
"Treas.  Reg.  J  1.118-1  (1956). 

"Id.  For  example.  In  While,  Inc.  v.  Commissioner,  55 
T.C  729  (1971).  aff'd,  458  F.2d  989  (3d  Cir  1972),  cert, 
denied,  409  U.S.  876  (1972),  the  Tax  Court  held  that  a 
contribution  made  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  to 
Induce  a  dealer  to  relocate  was  not  a  capital  con- 
tribution within  the  meaning  of  I.R.C.  {118  because 
Ford  made  the  payment  In  order  to  increase  the 
sales  of  Its  product,  and  to  enhance  its  Image  by 
having  the  dealership  located  in  a  better  neighbor- 
hood and  in  a  more  attractive  and  better-equipped 
building.  See  also  United  States  v.  Chicago.  Bur- 
lington Si  Quincy  R.R.  Co..  412  U.S.  401.  413  (1973) 
(property  "may  not  be  compensation,  such  as  direct 
payment  for  a  specific,  quantifiable  service  provided 
for  the  transferor  by  the  transferee  "). 

•'The  above  discussion  assumes  a  contribution  by 
a  nonshareholder.  I.e.,  the  Mexican  government.  The 
argument  could  be  made,  however,  that  the  con- 
tribution is  in  reality  from  the  parent  to  the 
maquiladora.  I.e..  a  shareholder  contribution,  which 
Treas.  Reg.  SI. 118-1  makes  per  se  untaxable  to  the 
maquiladora,  and  I.R.C  }351  makes  untaxable  to  the 
parent.  I.R.C  §367  would  apply,  however,  to  an  I.R.C. 
{351  exchange  In  which  a  United  States  person 
transfers  property  to  a  foreign  corporation,  so  that 
the  foreign  corjwration  would  not  be  considered  a 
corporation  for  purposes  of  determining  the  extent 
to  which  gain  is  recognized  on  the  transfer.  I.R.C 
{367  does  provide  a  number  of  exceptions,  however, 
which  may  apply  in  s[>eclfic  situations. 

"Commissioner  v.  First  Security  Bank.  405  U.S. 
394.  400  (1972):  Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-l(bXI)  (as  amended 
in  1968). 

"Fitzgerald  Motor  Co.  v.  Commissioner.  508  F.2d 
1096.  1102  (5th  Clr.  1975).  aff'g  60  T.C.  957  (1973). 

♦•Phillips  Bros.  Chem.,  Inc.  v.  Commissioner.  435 
F.2d  53.  57  (2d  Cir.  1970).  affg  52  T.C.  240  (1988);  Ach 
V.  Commissioner.  42  T.C.  114.  125  (1964).  affd.  358  F.2d 
342  (6th  Cir.  1966). 

♦'Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-l(dM2)  (as  amended  in  1968). 

••Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-2(eMl)(i)  (as  amended  In  1988). 
An  arm's  length  price  Is  defined  as  the  price  that  an 
unrelated  party  would  have  paid  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances for  the  property  Involved  in  the  sale.  Id. 

•'Given  the  limited  applicability  of  transfer  pric- 
ing issues  to  maquiladoras,  the  discussion  of  trans- 
fer pricing  is  limited  to  an  overview  of  the  regula- 
tions. A  complete  discussion  of  transfer  pricing 
must,  however.  Include  a  review  and  analysis  of  the 
relevant  case  law. 

••Treas.  Reg.  {I.482-2(e)(l)(li)  (as  amended  in  1988). 

-Id. 

"Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-2(eX2Kll)  (as  amended  In  1968). 

"Id. 

''Id. 

"Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-2(eX3Xl)  (as  amended  in  1988). 

«Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-2<eX3XllXc)  (as  amended  In 
1988). 

"Treas.  Reg.  51.482-2(eX3Kvl)  (as  amended  in  1988). 

"Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-2(eX4xi)  (as  amended  in  1988). 

"Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-2<eM4XlU)  (as  amended  In 
1988). 

"Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-2(eXlXili)  (as  amended  In 
1988). 

"Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-2(bxl)  (as  amended  in  1988). 

•"Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-2(bX3)  (as  amended  In  1988). 

"Id. 

«»Treas.  Reg.  S1.482-2(bX7Xi)  (as  amended  in  1988). 

•'Treas.  Reg.  §1.482-2(bX7xil)(a)  (as  amended  in 
1988).  The  regulations  provide  further  guidance  with 
respect  to  determining  whether  services  are  an  inte- 
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gral    p«rt    of   a   buslnaaa.    Set   Treu.    Reg.    {1.483- 

2(bX7Kil)-<lv)  (as  amended  Id  1988). 

MTreas.  Reg.  f  1.483-2(b)<4>(l)  (as  amended  In  1988). 

•»Treas.  Reg.  il.482-2(bK6Xl)  (as  amended  In  1988). 

•■Treas.  Reg.  |1.483-2(bX2Xi)  (as  amended  In  1988). 

"M. 

"M. 

•Treas.  Reg.  il.483-2(bX2XU)  (as  amended  In  1988). 

'"Interstate  Transit  Lines  v.  CoRunlsaloner.  319 
U.S.  SeO  (1943):  5ee  also  Young  tt  Rublcam.  Inc.  v. 
United  States.  410  F.2d  1233  (CI.  Ct.  1969)  (court  dis- 
allowed under  section  162  deductions  by  a  United 
States  [tarent  for  salaries  paid  to  its  employees  for 
periods  of  time  when  they  were  detailed  to  foreign 
subsidiary  corporations).  It  sbould  be  noted  that 
there  are  no  correlative  adjustments  with  respect  to 
expenses  disallowed  under  I.R.C.  {162.  An  I.R.C.  {482 
allocation  may  be  necessary,  however,  when  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  employed  and  paid  by  the  parent 
spends  all  or  a  substantial  portion  of  his  time  pro- 
viding services  to  the  maquiladora.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  service  may  not  disallow  the  parent's  de- 
duction for  the  employee's  compensation,  but  may 
allocate  fee  income  to  the  parent,  and  a  correlative 
deduction  to  the  maquiladora,  in  the  amount  of  the 
portion  of  the  employee's  compensation  attributable 
to  the  performance  of  services  for  the  latter. 

'"&e  Treas.  Reg.  { 1.482-l(dX2)  (as  amended  in 
1988), 

■"Welch  V.  Helvering.  290  U.S.  111.  114  (1933). 

'''Treas.  Reg.  {1.483-2(0  (as  amended  in  1988). 

'■•Treas.  Reg.  {1.483-2(a)(l)(i)  (as  amended  in  1988). 

'"•Tnaa.  Reg.  {1.483-2(aXlXii)  (as  amended  in  1988). 
Indebtedness  arising  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness troTa  sales,  leases  or  the  rendition  of  services 
by  or  between  members  of  the  group  are  referred  to 
as  lntercomi>any  receivables. 

'■Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-2(aXlXiUXA)  (as  amended  in 
1988). 

"Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-2(aXlXUlxC)  (as  amended  in 
1988). 

'"Treas.  Reg.  {1.483-2(aXlXiliXD)  (as  amended  in 
1988). 

'*Treas.  Reg.  {1.483-2(a)(2XlliXB)  (as  amended  in 
1988). 

"Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  Pub.  L.  No.  99-514. 
{1231(eXl)r  100  Stat.  2065.  2S62-63  (codified  at  26 
U.S.C.  {482).  Section  1231(gK2KBi  provides  that  the 
amendments  made  by  Act  {123(e)  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1966.  with  respect 
to  transfers  SLfter  November  16.  1985  or  licenses 
granted  after  that  date. 

•'Treas.  Reg.  {1.483-2(d)  (as  amended  in  1988). 

*>Treas.  Reg.  (1.483-2(dXlXi)  (as  amended  in  1988). 

"Treas.  Reg.  {1.483-2(dK2Xii)  (as  amended  in  1988). 

••Treas.  Reg.  {1.482-2(dX2Hill)  (as  amended  in 
1988). 

■°H.R.  Rep.  No.  426.  99th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  at  426 
(1988). 

"Id. 

"Id.  at  425. 

••Treas.  Reg.  {1.483-l(dX2)  (as  amended  In  1968). 

-Id. 

"At 

•>/d. 

"Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  Pub.  L.  No.  99-514, 
(1248(c),  100  Stat.  2085,  2584. 

«>I.R.C.  {1059A(b)(l)  (codified  at  26  U.S.C.  {1059A). 

•« I.R.C.  {105eA(bH2). 

"Treas.  Reg.  {1.1059A-I(CHl)  (1989). 

-Id. 

"Treas.  Reg.  {1.1059A-l(cX2)  (1989). 

"Treas.  Reg.  {I.1059A-l(cK7)  (1989). 

••Treas.  Reg.  {1.1059A-l(d)  (1989). 

'"•/d. 

»'  Id. 

"BTreas.  Reg.  {1.482-1(0  (as  amended  in  1968). 

"'See.  e.g..  Fitzgerald  Motor  Co.  v.  Commissioner, 
508  F.2d  1096,  1102  (5th  Cir.  1975)  affg  60  T.C.  957 
(1973);  Asiatic  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Commissioner.  79 
FJd  234.  236  (2d  Cir.  1985).  cert,  denied.  296  U.S.  645 
(1935):  Foster  v.  Commissioner.  80  T.C.  34,  138  (1983), 
affd.  756  F.2d  1430  (9th  Cir.  1985). 

'••I.R.C.  {1504(bX3). 

'•» I.R.C.  {1504(d). 

""I.R.C.  {lS03(d).  Internal  Revenue  Code  section 
1503(d)  generally  provides  that,  subject  to  certain 
exceptions,  a  dual  consolidated  loss  of  a  domestic 
corporation  (including  a  foreign  corporation  treated 
as  a  domestic  corporation  under  section  1504(d)),  In- 
curred after  1986.  cannot  be  allowed  to  reduce  the 
taxable  income  of  any  other  member  of  the  consoli- 
dated group  for  that  or  any  other  taxable  year.  Id. 
A  dual  consolidated  loss  is  a  net  operating  loss  of  a 
domestic  corporation  incurred  in  a  year  in  which  the 
corporation  is  a  dual  resident  corporation.  Id.  A  do- 


mestic corporation  is  a  dual  resident  corporation  if 
the  worldwide  income  of  such  corporation  is  subject 
to  tax  in  a  foreign  country,  or  such  corporation  is 
subject  to  the  income  tax  of  a  foreign  country  on  a 
residence  basis.  Id. 

""Rev.  Rul.  71-523,  1971-2  C.B.  328. 

•»88  T.C.  177  (1987),  affd.  866  TM  750  (6th  Cir. 
1969). 

'"/d.  at  187-88. 

>'»C.S.  Padding  Corp..  865  F.2d  at  751. 

Ill  Issues  under  I.R.C.  {263A,  referred  to  as  the 
"uniform  capitalization  rules,"  could  surface  if  a 
United  States  company  claims  depreciation  with  re- 
spect to  equipment  used  by  its  maquiladora,  or  if  a 
United  States  company  pays  expenses  of  its 
maquiladora  which  are  either  directly  or  indirectly 
associated  with  the  manufacturing  or  processing  of 
property  for  sale.  I.R.C.  {263A  generally  requires  the 
capitalization  as  a  part  of  inventory  of  all  direct  and 
indirect  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  the  manufac- 
turing or  production  of  products  for  sale  or  resale. 

Finally,  the  operation  of  a  maquiladora  could  trig- 
ger subpart  F  (I  R.C.  {{951  through  964)  issues.  Sub- 
part F  was  designed  primarily  to  prevent  United 
States  taxpayers  from  using  related  entities  in  tax 
haven  countries  to  defer  or  avoid  United  States  in- 
come taxes.  As  Mexico  is  not  a  tax  haven  country 
and  as  most  maquiladoras  do  not  involve  the  at- 
tempt to  shift  income  to  the  maquiladora,  most  of 
the  subpart  F  issues  should  be  avoided,  although 
certain  issues  may  arise  with  respect  to  debt/equity 
swaps.  I.R.C.  {956,  however,  which  creates  deemed 
dividends  to  shareholders  of  controlled  foreign  cor- 
porations with  respect  to  the  increases  in  the  for- 
eign corimration's  investment  of  its  earnings  in  the 
United  States,  may  be  a  trap  for  the  unwary. 

MEXICO'S  Bank  Privatization  Gamble 
(By  Scott  B.  Mact)onald) 

A  frenzied  group  of  buyers,  powerful  rival 
groups  competing  for  the  same  prizes,  and  a 
run-up  in  the  Mexican  stock  exchange  con- 
stituted some  of  the  excitement  over  the  pri- 
vatization of  Mexico's  18  banks.  The  process 
rolled  to  an  end  in  July  1992,  when  the  Mexi- 
can government  sold  its  last  majority  owner- 
ship in  a  bank.  Although  shares  in  three 
banks  have  been  kept  by  the  government, 
the  period  of  state  control  over  the  banking 
sector  that  commenced  with  the  nationaliza- 
tion in  1982  is  over. 

The  price  tag  for  the  transformation  from 
state  to  private  ownership  was  a  surprising 
USS12  billion,  well  beyond  initial  expecta- 
tions of  USS6  to  S8  billion.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  think  that  the  excitement  is  over 
concerning  Mexico's  banking  sector.  The 
newly  privatized  banks  now  face  a  challeng- 
ing future  that  includes  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  universal  banking,  the  need  to  up- 
grade services,  and  the  prospect  of  eventu- 
ally being  thrown  into  the  deep  water  of 
competition  with  Canadian  and  U.S.  banks 
when  a  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment (NAFTA)  is  finally  ratified  by  the  re- 
spective legislative  bodies. 

The  Salinas  administration's  bank  privat- 
ization program  is  part  of  a  major  gamble  in 
the  country's  march  from  developing-coun- 
try  status  to  membership  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment (OECD) — often  referred  to  as  the  indus- 
trialized countries'  club.  Mexico  has  already 
indicated  a  strong  interest  in  joining  the 
OECD.  Membership  implies  a  greater  degree 
of  liberalization  of  the  economy,  including 
the  financial  sector.  While  Mexico  is  moving 
rapidly  in  this  direction,  it  has  yet  to  attain 
the  levels  found  in  most  OECD  countries. 
This  implies  the  need  for  further  changes — 
which  carry  potential  risks  as  well  as  re- 
wards. 

This  risk-versus-reward  schema  is  evident 
in  the  dynamics  of  the  Mexican  political 
economy.  While  under  state  control,  the 
Mexican  banks  were  more  easily  manipu- 
lated for  the  purposes  of  monetary  policy. 
The  threat  of  failure  was  not  a  serious  con- 


sideration as  it  was  expected  that  the  state 
would  intervene  in  propping  up  a  troubled  in- 
stitution. Privatization  opens  the  door  to 
competition*,  and  with  that  comes  greater 
pressure  for  loan-making  and  other  related 
problems.  Mexico's  bank  regulators,  eco- 
nomic policymakers  and  the  public  now  face 
a  new  range  of  questions:  Will  the  Mexican 
government  be  willing  to  prop  up  a  private 
institution?  When  are  Mexican  banks  re- 
garded as  too  big  to  fail?  Will  the  intermix- 
ture of  commerce  and  banking  found  in  the 
conglomerate  nature  of  Mexican  finance  lead 
to  the  possibility  of  one  sector's  pulling  an- 
other sector  down  if  the  economy  hits  an- 
other recessionary  track?  At  the  same  time, 
foreign  competition  is  needed  to  enhance 
local  market  efficiency  with  an  eye  to  im- 
proving services  to  the  consumer.  Are  Mexi- 
can banks  up  to  foreign  competition?  In 
gambling  on  Mexican  bank  privatization,  the 
Salinas  administration  hopes  to  repudiate 
developing-nation  status  and  thereby  fend 
off  the  criticisms  of  those  who  think  that 
such  an  action  is  converting  Mexico  into  a 
"casino  economy"  (an  economy  based  on 
speculation). 

Prior  to  1982  Mexico's  banks  were  usually 
owned  by  large  industrial  groups  or  conglom- 
erates. The  banks  usually  enjoyed  consider- 
able influence  in  the  economy  (especially 
through  relations  with  the  Central  Bank  and 
Treasury  Ministry)  and  played  a  critical  role 
as  the  nation's  payments  system  and  allo- 
cator of  capital.  With  the  exception  of 
Citibank,  which  gained  access  to  the  local 
market  in  1929.  Mexico's  banks  had  little  for- 
eign competition  and  liked  it  that  way.  The 
powerful  position  of  Mexico's  bankers,  how- 
ever, drew  criticism  from  the  national-popu- 
list wing  of  the  ruling  Institutional  Revolu- 
tionary Party  (PRI). 

The  Mexican  economy  in  the  early  1980s 
was  hit  by  falling  oil  prices  and  rising  inter- 
est rates  which,  by  August  1982,  caused  ex- 
ternal debt  payment  problems.  At  the  same 
time,  addressing  the  evolving  economic  cri- 
sis had  resulted  in  banking  speculation  and 
explosive  capital  outflows.  For  the  national- 
poplists.  who  had  the  ear  of  President  Jose 
Lopez  PortiUo  (1976-1982).  strong  measures 
were  required  to  rein  in  the  bankers  and 
bring  the  situation  under  control.  Moreover, 
the  national-populists  were  concerned  with 
the  growing  inequalities  in  Mexican  society 
which  they  perceived  as  partially  the  fault  of 
the  bankers.  It  was  felt  that  the  bankers  had 
a  tendency  to  facilitate  capital  outflow, 
which  in  turn  meant  less  capital  for  local  in- 
vestment. 

The  Mexican  economy's  drastic  slippage 
led  Lopez  PortiUo  to  nationalize  the  coun- 
try's banking  sector  in  September  1982  and 
to  impose  foreign  exchange  controls  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  The  major  exception  to 
this  was  Citibank's  operations  in  Mexico, 
which  were  left  untouched. 

Nationalization  of  Mexico's  banks  was  to 
prove  ephemeral.  When  Lopez  PortiUo  hand- 
ed the  presidential  sash  over  to  Miguel  de  la 
Madrid  in  1982.  an  unsuspecting  Mexico  was 
on  the  edge  of  a  period  of  far  reaching  and 
still-unfinished  economic  restructuring.  De 
la  Madrid  soon  opened  up  Mexico's  trade  re- 
gime by  reducing  tariffs  and  joining  GATT. 
augmenting  public  sector  Income  through 
tax  reform  and  higher  prices  for  public  sec- 
tor goods  and  services,  and  reorganizing  the 
public  administration  to  enhance  efficiency. 
Additionally,  from  1983  to  1987.  the  Mexican 
government  sold,  liquidated  or  transferred  to 
private  hands  130  state-owned  firms  and  lib- 
eralized laws  concerning  majority  ownership 
for  foreign  investment  in  phaimaceuticals. 


tourism,  hydrocarbon  technology,  computers 
and  technologry. 

Privatization  of  the  banking  sector,  how- 
ever, remained  a  sensitive  political  issue  and 
had  to  wait  until  the  Salinas  administration 
(1988-1994).  By  1989.  the  Mexican  government 
wsis  ready  for  financial  sector  reform.  This 
was  because  the  impetus  toward  a  North 
American  free-trade  area  with  Canada  and 
the  United  States  demanded  a  more  competi- 
tive banking  sector.  Additionally,  pro-mar- 
ket reformers  were  clearly  in  command  of 
the  government  policymaking:  the  reform 
process,  although  not  irreversible  at  this 
stage,  had  momentum. 

A  number  of  legislative  initiatives  to  re- 
structure Mexico's  financial  system  were 
passed  in  the  Mexican  Congrress  in  December 
1989  and  1990  that  set  the  stage  for  the  pri- 
vatization of  the  country's  banks.  Other  new 
regulations  enacted  limited  individual  own- 
ership of  a  holding  company  to  10  percent, 
institutional  investors  to  a  maximum  of  15 
percent,  and  aggregate  foreigrn  ownership  to 
30  percent. 

A  crucial  element  of  the  new  legislation 
was  a  provision  allowing  the  formation  of 
private  financial  groups.  Private  financial 
groups  can  be  formed,  and  they  have  option 
to  own  various  types  of  financial 
intermediaries  and  provide  integrated  finan- 
cial services.  Mexican  banks  could  not  func- 
tion in  this  capacity  as  universal  banks, 
which  allowed  them  to  offer  a  wide  menu  of 
financial  ser'vices  ranging  from  insurance 
and  securities  trading  to  deposit  taking. 
Mexico's  adoption  of  the  universal  banking 
model  made  this  sector  more  akin  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  OECD  countries 
(including  Canada)  than  that  of  the  United 
States. This  model  makes  clear  distinctions 
about  non-bank  owner's  being  prohibited 
from  owning  a  bank  and  in  general  does  not 
allow  banks  to  sell  securities  or  insurance. 

The  Mexican  privatization  process  moved 
forward  in  September  1990  when  a  Bank  Di- 
vestiture Committee  was  formed  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  banks.  This  was  followed  in 
February  1991  by  the  publication  of  the  pri- 
vatization rules.  The  privatization  process 
entailed  five  steps.  First  the  Bank  Divesti- 
ture Committee  examined  the  proposals  of 
interested  bidders.  This  was  followed  by 
interviews  with  prospective  buyers,  followed 
by  interviews  with  prospective  buyers,  fol- 
lowed by  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  defini- 
tive candidates  to  participate  in  the  bank  se- 
curities auction.  In  the  fourth  stage  the  ap- 
proval participants  submitted  bids.  The  fifth 
and  final  stage  was  the  culmination  of  the 
process  in  which  the  government  announced 
the  new  owners  of  the  bank. 

The  highest  bidder  was  the  winner  except 
in  those  cases  where  two  or  more  bids  were 
within  5  percent  of  each  other.  At  that  stage 
the  government  would  make  the  determina- 
tion based  on  both  the  amount  bid  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  prospective  management 
and  their  business  plan.  One  last  stipulation 
was  that  to  guarantee  the  bidding  process' 
confidentiality  and  the  intent  of  interested 
parties  to  buy  the  bank,  a  down  payment  of 
30  billion  pesos  (roughly  US$10  million)  was 
required  as  a  sign  of  good  faith.  Payment 
was  made  in  the  form  of  28-day  treasury  bills 
at  the  Nacional  Financlera.  Foreigners  were 
excluded  fi-om  the  process.  Despite  the 
Salines  administrations'  efforts  to  liberalize 
the  Mexican  economy,  the  political  sensitiv- 
ity of  allowing  the  banking  sector  to  be 
bought  by  foreigners  remained. 

In  June  1991,  the  first  of  the  18  banks  was 
sold  to  the  Mexican  private  sector.  In  little 
over  a  year,  in  early  July  1992.  with  the  sale 


of  a  controlling  66.3  percent  stake  in  Banco 
del  Centro  for  US$280  million  completed,  the 
government  announced  that  the  privatiza- 
tion of  the  banking  sector  was  over. 

The  process  had  not  been  entirely  smooth. 
The  intense  bidding  for  the  banks  and  the 
sealed-bid  nature  of  the  operational  side 
complicated  matters  as  exemplified  by  the 
sale  of  Banco  Mexicano  Somex  in  March  1992. 
The  fierce  competition  for  bank  ownership 
led  to  a  situation  in  which  a  group  of  inves- 
tors supported  both  in  winning  and  second- 
place  bid.  The  victorious  group  won  with  a 
bid  of  US$845  million,  which  was  close  to  29 
times  the  medium-sized  bank's  1991  earnings. 
A  number  of  investors  then  withdrew,  claim- 
ing that  the  price  was  too  high.  The  runner- 
up  bid  then  was  accepted  with  some  of  the 
same  investors  in  the  first  bid.  At  the  same 
time,  the  investors  in  the  first  group,  led  by 
Eduardo  Creel  Cobian.  forfeited  a  US$16  mil- 
lion deposit.  This  naturally  resulted  in  cries 
of  foul  play.  Despite  that  incident,  it  was 
widely  agreed  that  the  privatization  process 
was  free  of  corruption  and  string-pulling  evi- 
dence in  other  developing  country  programs. 

The  Mexican  government  has  not  entirely 
divested  its  ownership  of  the  banking  sector 
as  of  mid-1992;  it  retains  an  8.8  percent  stake 
in  the  banking  system  by  holding  shares  of 
Bancomer,  Banco  Serfin  and  Banco 
Intemacional.  These  shares  are  expected  to 
eventually  be  sold. 

The  privatization  of  banks  was  highly  lu- 
crative for  the  Mexican  government.  CS 
First  Boston,  one  of  the  privatization  advis- 
ers, projected  that  earnings  would  be  around 
US$8  billion;  other  firms  such  as  Barings' 
predicted  US$6  billion.  The  ajnount  raised 
was  Instead  US$12  billion  as  the  Mexican  pri- 
vate sector  demonstrated  a  strong  appetite 
for  regaining  formal  control  over  the  na- 
tion's banks. 

IMPLICA'nONS  OF  BANK  PRIVA-nZATlON 

The  privatization  of  Mexico's  bank  was  a 
bold,  yet  necessary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Sa- 
linas government.  At  the  same  time,  the  ac- 
tion implies  a  number  of  concerns  for  Mexi- 
can bankers,  their  holding  company  owners, 
government  bank  regulators,  the  central 
bank  (El  Banco  de  Mexico)  and  foreign  inves- 
tors. Mexican  banks  currently  have  high  op- 
erating costs  and  overemployment  due  to  re- 
cent government  control,  and  they  are  weak 
in  technology  and  strategic  planning.  A 
number  of  bank  analysts  question  whether 
the  newly  privatized  institutions  will  have 
the  necessary  capital  to  proceed  with  plans 
to  improve  communications  and  comput- 
erization critical  for  future  competitiveness. 
The  potential  shortage  of  capital  is  derived 
from  the  usually  inflated  prices  paid  by  the 
new  owners.  This  was  evident  when  the  buy- 
ers of  Mexico's  largest  bank.  Bancomer.  had 
difficulty  raising  the  US$2.55  billion  they 
paid  for  controlling  interests. 

Another  implication  of  Mexico's  bank  pri- 
vatization was  its  impact  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket. Mexico's  bank  privatization  captured 
the  attention  of  international  investors 
looking  for  high-yield  investments  in  devel- 
oping countries.  The  imexpected  windfall 
from  the  banks  reinforced  confidence  in  the 
Mexican  economy  and  helped  stimulate  a 
boom  in  the  Mexican  stock  exchange  that 
lasted  until  June  1992  when  negative  com- 
ments about  NAFTA  by  then-not-declared 
U.S.  presidential  candidate  Ross  Perot  trig- 
gered a  15  percent  fall  in  the  stock  index. 
While  bank  stocks  rose  on  the  basis  of  their 
privatizations,  foreign  investoi-s  examined 
other  sectors  for  opportunities  or  put  their 
money  into  Mexican  companies  traded  on 
the  New  ■york  Stock  Exchange,  such  as  'Vitro 
and  TELMEX. 


The  future  of  Mexican  banking  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  sector's  ability  to  become 
more  competitive  In  an  Internationalized 
local  market.  In  a  sense,  by  opting  to  pri- 
vatize, the  Salinas  administration  let  the  fi- 
nancial genie  out  of  the  bottle.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  put  the  genie  back  Into  the  bottle  of 
state  ownership  and  a  protected  market. 

The  Internationalization  of  the  Mexican 
banking  sector  is  already  in  motion.  In  July 
1992.  as  part  of  a  push  to  complete  the  free- 
trade  agreement  with  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  it  was  agreed  that  Mexico  would  open 
the  banking,  insurance  and  securities  indus- 
tries to  companies  from  those  two  countries. 
Mexican  banks  already  are  active  in  the  U.S. 
market  and  have  branches  there.  But  with 
the  exception  of  Citibank,  foreign  banks 
have  been  largely  precluded  from  doing  busi- 
ness In  Mexico.  The  deal  would  gradually 
eliminate  protective  barriers  for  the  Mexi- 
can banking  sector  by  January  1.  2000.  allow- 
ing U.S.  and  Canadian  bainks  to  own  Insur- 
ance, banking  and  securities  firms. 

Mexico's  Initial  stance  In  the  NAFTA  talks 
was  for  a  phase-out  of  20  to  30  years.  This 
clashed  with  the  position  taken  by  U.S.  fi- 
nancial firms  that  wanted  a  one-year  phase- 
out.  The  compromise  is  a  refiection  by  the 
Mexican  government  of  the  need  to  upgrade 
its  financial  sector,  but  It  also  plays  to  na- 
tionalist concerns  that  the  country's  banks. 
Insurance  and  securities  companies  could  all 
eventually  be  owned  by  U.S.  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent.  Canadian  interests.  An  additional  ca- 
veat Is  that  If  U.S.  and  Canadian  businesses 
purchase  sizeable  market  shares  between  the 
years  2000  suid  2004.  a  three-year  moratorium 
can  be  applied  and  the  Mexican  government 
will  have  the  authority  to  reject  bids  by  for- 
eign companies  to  acquire  Mexico's  largest 
banks.  This  deal,  however,  hinges  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  entire  NAFTA  agreement. 

Mexico  is  also  under  pressure  to  open  its 
banking  system  to  non-North  American 
countries.  Spanish  banks.  In  particular 
Banco  Santander .  are  strongly  Interested  In 
participating  In  the  Mexican  market.  In  July 
1992  the  issue  of  providing  access  to  Spanish 
banks  was  discussed  between  officials  of  the 
two  countries  at  the  Ibero-American  summit 
In  Madrid. 

Because  of  the  greater  pressure  to  develop 
a  more  Internationalized  and  competitive 
banking  sector.  Mexican  banks  can  expect  a 
round  of  mergers  and  acquisitions.  GulUermo 
Ortiz,  bead  of  the  Mexican  government's 
Bank  Divestiture  Committee,  commented  In 
July  1992:  "I  don't  think  It's  been  Indispen- 
sable that  there  exist  a  great  number  of 
banks  In  order  for  there  to  be  healthy  com- 
petition. For  example.  In  Canada  there  ai'e  a 
reduced  number  of  banks."  Canada's  banking 
system  Is  dominated  by  six  large  institutions 
and  several  smaller  banks.  Along  these  lines, 
there  have  been  rumors  of  Mexican  regional 
banks  exploring  the  possibility  of  merging  to 
pool  their  resources  to  compete  with  the 
local  Industry  giants;  Bancomer.  Banamex 
and  Banca  Serfin  and.  eventually,  foreign 
banks. 

The  merger  and  acquisition  process  Is  not 
likely  to  occur  in  the  short  term  In  Mexico. 
Mexican  authorities  are  still  waiting  to  let 
some  of  the  dust  settle  from  the  major  round 
of  privatizations.  Moreover,  they  still  have 
plans  to  sell  off  their  remaining  shares.  It 
would  make  little  sense  to  trigger  doubts  In 
the  market  with  mergers  and  acquisitions 
which  could  push  prices  down.  Another  fac- 
tor is  that  mergers  and  acquisitions  have  a 
potentially  ugly  side — enhanced  efficiency 
often  means  personnel  cuts.  Unemployment 
remains  a  sensitive  political  Issue  and  could 
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be  used  by  opponents  of  the  economic  reform 
process. 

WILL  THE  GAMBLE  PAY  OFF? 

The  way  forward  for  Mexican  banking: 
post-privatization  is  perilous.  Mexico's 
banks  have  been  protected  by  government- 
erected  barriers  and  have  room  for  improve- 
ment in  terms  of  offerings  to  the  Mexican 
consumer.  At  the  same  time.  Mexico's  top 
banks  are  highly  competitive,  possess  cadres 
of  experienced  financiers,  and  are  capable  of 
surviving  in  an  internationalized  market. 
Nor  are  Mexico's  banks  alone  in  having  to 
compete  in  a  marketplace  less  defined  by 
international  borders — their  counterparts  in 
the  United  States.  Canada.  Asia  and  Europe 
are  confronting  many  of  the  same  chal- 
lenges. 

The  Mexican  government  is.  therefore, 
gambling  that  the  privatization  of  the  bank- 
ing sector  will  advance  the  process  of  the 
country's  transformation  from  developing 
country  status  to  OECD  membership,  rein- 
forcing the  reform  process.  In  finance,  it 
would  force  Mexican  banks  to  meet  the  high- 
er Bank  of  International  Settlements  (BIS) 
capital  adequacy  standards  and  inter- 
national accounting  standards.  This  would 
provide  a  safer  and  sounder  banking  system 
for  the  Mexican  consumer  and  offer  a  better 
investment  environment  for  both  local  and 
foreigrn  investors. 

The  return  of  a  privately  owned  banking 
sector  also  has  political  implications.  The 
Salinas  government  has  sought  to  democ- 
ratize the  nation's  capital  and  avoid  too 
great  a  concentration  of  financial  clout  in  a 
few  hands,  a  problem  which  factored  in  the 
1982  nationalization.  The  banks  are  now  be- 
yond the  government's  direct  control.  This 
reflects  Salinas'  willingness  to  bet  that  the 
newly  recreated  financial  groups  will  not 
embark  upon  a  speculative  frenzy  and  push 
Mexico  along  the  path  of  a  casino  economy 
characterized  by  wheeling  and  dealing  of  the 
few  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  many.  Com- 
plaints are  already  being  made  that  some  of 
the  families  that  dominated  the  system  prior 
to  1982  have  returned  and  that  some  of  Mexi- 
co's most  powerful  businessmen  sit  on  bank 
boards.  Sensitive  to  questions  about  the  gov- 
ernment's stated  goal  of  distributing  the  na- 
tion's financial  power  more  democratically. 
Guillermo  Ortiz  countered  in  July  1992:  "In 
1982,  we  talked  about  how  the  total  number 
of  investors  in  banking  wais  on  the  order  of 
8,000  people.  Now  it  is  considerably  more. 
80.000."  The  government  has  also  been  quick 
to  point  out  that  bank  employees  have  also 
been  offered  opportunities  to  share  in  owner- 
ship. 

Mexico  now  stands  at  a  critical  crossroads 
on  its  economic  development.  One  path  leads 
to  OECD  membership  and  the  other  offers  a 
loss  of  momentum  and  developing-country 
status  quo.  The  OECD  path  presents  a  dif- 
ficult, but  not  impossible,  challenge.  It  does 
Imply  a  willingness  to  adopt  measures  such 
as  privatization  of  the  banking  sector  and 
eventually  an  opening  to  foreign  competi- 
tion that  are  likely  to  cause  dislocation  in 
the  short  term. 

The  way  forward  for  Mexico  is  going  to  be 
difficult  and  problematic.  The  potential  for 
slippage  exists  in  areas  such  as  controlling 
the  current  account  balance  of  payments,  re- 
ducing inflation  and  rooting  out  corruption. 
The  timing  of  reforms  is  also  critical — too 
rapid  a  pace  could  create  a  negative  political 
backlash;  too  slow  could  cause  the  process  to 
mire  down  in  bureaucratic  politics  and  per- 
sonal, fractional  and  party  rivalries,  and  in- 
duce foreigm  and  local  investors  to  turn  else- 
where.   In   this   light,    the   privatization   of 


banks  was  a  step  forward,  but  the  slow  pace 
of  opening  up  a  foreign  competition  is  likely 
to  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  goals  of  creating 
a  more  efficient  and  prudent  banking  sys- 
tem. Further  reforms  are  required  so  that 
Salinas  can  achieve  his  often-stated  goal  of 
exporting  more  goods  than  people. 

(Scott  B.  MacDonald  is  an  official  of  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
The  views  expressed  here  are  solely  his  own 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  that 
agency  or  any  part  of  the  U.S.  government.) 
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Fund  To  Move  Companies  to  Mexico 
(By  Keith  Bradsher) 

Washington.  February  16.— In  a  develop- 
ment that  has  inflamed  opposition  to  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  en- 
trepreneurs in  New  York  and  Mexico  have  es- 
tablished in  investment  fund  whose  an- 
nounced purpose  is  to  buy  small  American 
manufacturing  companies  and  move  them  to 
Mexico  to  take  advantage  of  lower  wages 
there. 

The  Mexican  Government's  largest  indus- 
trial development  bank  is  a  "slgnlflcant  in- 
vestor" in  the  venture,  according  to  a  pro- 
spectus distributed  today  by  Richard  A.  Gep- 
hardt, the  House  Majority  leader,  a  leading 
opponent  of  the  trade  pact. 

"Funds  such  as  this  should  not  be  allowed 
to  operate."  Mr.  Gephardt  said  in  a  letter  to 
President  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari  of  Mex- 
ico. "But  even  more  objectionable  is  the  offi- 
cial participation  of  entities  controlled  by 
your  Government  in  stealing  American 
jobs." 

powerful  obstacle 

Likely  job  losses  to  Mexico  are  already  the 
most  potent  political  obstacle  to  Congres- 
sional approval  of  the  the  trade  agreement, 
which  would  eliminate  most  barriers  to 
trade  and  investment  among  Canada,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  President  Clinton  has 
endorsed  the  agreement,  pending  negotiation 
of  side  agreements  on  labor,  the  environment 
and  surges  in  Imports  as  tariffs  are  reduced. 

A  senior  American  trade  official  said  this 
evening  that  Mickey  Kantor.  the  United 
States  trade  representative,  would  discuss 
the  fund  on  Wednesday  morning  as  his  first 
meeting  with  Jaime  Serra  Puche.  Mexico's 
trade  minister.  "Any  Government-subsidized 
program  to  steal  American  jobs  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  this  Administration."  the  offi- 
cial said. 

The  Mexican  Embassy  had  no  comment  on 
the  prospectus  last  night. 

Even  without  the  Nafta,  Mexicans  may  al- 
ready buy  American  companies  in  many  in- 
dustries and  legally  move  them  to  Mexico, 
while  Americans  can  buy  Mexican  companies 
In  some  industries  and  move  them  here. 


The  Mexican  Government's  involvement  in 
the  fund,  known  as  the  AmeriMex 
Maquiladora  Fund  LP..  Is  particularly  awk- 
ward for  the  Clinton  Administration.  In  his 
election  campaign.  President  Clinton  strong- 
ly criticized  a  foreign  aid  program  that  pro- 
vided financial  incentives  for  American  com- 
panies to  move  to  Central  America. 

The  prospectus  said  the  fund's  organizers 
are  trying  to  raise  $50  million  they  would  use 
to  buy  9  to  13  companies.  But  critics  of  the 
free  trade  pact  cited  the  prospectus  as  evi- 
dence for  their  contention  that  many  Amer- 
ican companies  would  move  south  if  the 
trade  pact  is  approved. 

Pat  Choate.  the  director  of  the  Manufac- 
turing Policy  Project,  a  Washington  group 
that  is  seeking  more  protection  from  im- 
ports for  ailing  manufacturing  industries, 
said  that  the  fund  could  be  the  first  in  a 
wave  of  cross-border  financial  transactions 
to  rival  the  leveraged-buyout  boom  during 
the  1980's.  and  that  "hundreds  of  thousands" 
of  American  jobs  would  be  lost. 

The  Mexican  Government's  involvement  in 
the  fund,  "couldn't  possibly  be  a  worse 
move,"  said  Representative  Charles  E.  Schu- 
mer.  a  Brooklyn  Democrat.  "I  hope  the 
Mexican  Government  is  better  at  economics 
than  they  are  at  American  politics." 

The  fund  "is  wonderfully  revealing  of  the 
attitudes  behind  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
Nafta,"  said  Tom  Donohue,  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO,  which  opposes  the 
P%ct. 

But  most  academic  studies  have  predicted 
that  the  pact  would  create  more  American 
jobs  than  it  would  destroy  or  send  to  Mexico 
because  jobs  added  in  Mexico  would  ulti- 
mately mean  more  demand  for  American 
goods.  More  thaa  two  thirds  of  Mexico's  im- 
ports come  from  the  United  States. 

Lynn  Martin,  who  was  then  the  Labor  Sec- 
retary, testified  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  September  that  the  pact  could 
cost  150.000  American  jobs,  but  she  predicted 
that  these  losses  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  additional  jobs  in  factories  shipping  extra 
goods  to  Mexico. 

The  prospectus  estimated  that  manufac- 
turing companies  now  paying  $7  to  $10  an 
hour  to  their  workers,  in  the  United  States 
can  pay  Mexican  workers  just  $1.15  to  $1.50 
an  hour.  By  moving  to  Mexico,  the  compa- 
nies would  save  $10,000  to  $17,000  per  em- 
ployee each  year,  excluding  relocation  costs, 
the  prospectus  said. 

The  fund  would  buy  companies  with  annual 
sales  of  $10  million  to  $100  million,  move 
them  to  Mexico  within  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
then  resell  the  company  after  three  to  eight 
years. 

Clinton  Faces  Hurdles  on  NAFTA 
(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

Maybe  Ross  Perot  didn't  derail  the  "fast- 
tracked"  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment, but  it  was  hit  a  telling  blow  when  he 
succinctly  warned  there  would  be  a  "giant 
sucking  sound  of  jobs  being  pulled  out  of  this 
country"  into  Mexico  if  NAFTA  is  not  killed 
by  Congress. 

Perot's  catchy,  widely  quoted  phrase  used 
during  the  presidential  debates  neatly  sum- 
marized the  problem.  Many  fear  that  the 
proposed  agreement  between  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Canada  will  mean  the 
transfer  to  Mexico  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  we  and  the  Canadians  badly  need. 

However,  a  few  clever  lines  won't  kill  the 
agreement  that  President  Clinton  says  he 
wants  if  it  can  be  adequately  modified  to  cut 
our  own  job  losses  and  somehow  ease  the 
pain  those  losses  will  surely  cause. 


Clinton  has  some  intriguing  plans  to  try  to 
get  approval  of  the  treaty  by  modifying  its 
effect,  but  they  may  fail  since  our  continu- 
ing high  unemployment  is  increasing  opposi- 
tion. 

CJoing  for  him  are  powerful  corporate  and 
political  forces  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Mexico  that  are  waging  a  propaganda 
war  against  what  they  damn  as  "protection- 
ism." They  want  to  get  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty  with  few  changes.  As  it 
stands.  It  amounts  to  a  favor  to  cori)ora- 
tions.  The  treaty  would  reduce  tariffs,  and 
that  sounds  fine,  but  it  would  also  encourage 
U.S.  companies  to  speed  the  shift  of  jobs  to 
Mexico. 

Fighting  that  is  an  impressive  array  of  op- 
ponents to  the  treaty  that  was  signed  Dec.  17 
by  the  heads  of  the  governments  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Mexico  and  Canada.  Its  "fast- 
track"  status  means  Congress  can  dump  it 
but  not  simply  amend  it  to  make  it  more 
palatable. 

Clinton  could  win  approval  of  the  treaty  by 
weakening  the  opposition  if  he  can  get  side 
agreements  with  Mexico  and  "implementing 
legislation"  from  Congress.  He  and  his  aids 
are  trying  several  tactics  to  do  just  that. 

One  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  furious  po- 
litical battles  in  Mexico.  Clinton  aides  are 
sure  that  Mexico's  President  Carlos  Salinas 
de  Gortari  will  make  significant  side-agree- 
ment concessions  to  help  the  treaty  win  con- 
gressional approval. 

Salinas'  term  is  up  next  year,  and  he  is 
said  to  be  almost  desperate  to  have  the  trea- 
ty in  effect  before  then  so  his  conservative 
party  that  has  won  every  presidential  elec- 
tion for  more  than  60  years  can  prevail 
again. 

If  NAFTA  passes,  Salinas  figures  that  it 
will  mean  a  burst  of  new  jobs  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada  and  a  flurry  of  new 
economic  investment  that  will  boost  the 
Mexican  stock  market. 

That  good  news  for  Mexico  may  help  Sali- 
nas' party  defeat  a  key  opponent,  the  pro- 
gressive Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas,  who  strongly 
opposes  the  agi-eement  and  claims  only  a 
fraudulent  election  gave  Salinas  a  victory  in 
the  last  election. 

So  Clinton  is  expected  to  push  Salinas  to 
raise  slightly  Mexico's  minimum  wage  of 
about  65  cents  an  hour  and  to  at  least  prom- 
ise to  enforce  that  country's  anti-pollution 
and  worker-protection  laws,  which,  while  as 
good  or  better  than  our  own.  are  generally 
ignored. 

Those  concessions  by  Salinas  might,  only 
in  theory,  reduce  Mexico  as  a  magnet  at- 
tracting U.S.  companies  and  thus  reduce  op- 
position to  the  treaty  here. 

Next,  Clinton  wants  Congress  to  pass  im- 
plementing legislation  to  ease  the  pain  U.S. 
workers  will  suffer  unless  NAFTA  is  dras- 
tically altered.  That  could  involve  such  obvi- 
ous measures  as  more  job  retraining  and  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits. 

It  could  also  include  laws  such  as  one  giv- 
ing U.S.  workers  the  right  to  take  legal  ac- 
tion to  force  U.S.  companies  doing  business 
in  Mexico  to  abide  by  what  Clint^p  believes 
will  be  Mexico's  strengthened  labor  and  envi- 
ronmental laws. 

Another  part  of  his  strategy  is  said  to  be, 
in  effect,  an  effort  to  "buy  off  NAFTA  oppo- 
nents, as  one  critic  put  it.  For  instance,  he  is 
already  pushing  his  plan  to  let  Vice  Presi- 
dent Al  Gore  lead  a  vigorous  campaigrn  to 
toughen  our  own  environmental  rules  to  at 
least  mollify  powerful  congressional  critics 
such  as  House  Majority  Leader  Richard  Gep- 
hardt, who  sees  Mexico  pulling  down  our  en- 
vironmental standards. 


Then  Clinton  hopes  to  reduce  labor's  vehe- 
ment opposition  to  the  treaty  by  pressing 
Congress  to  help  unions  reach  several  of 
their  goals. 

He  has  already  promised  to  push  for  a  law 
to  ban  the  permanent  replacement  of  strik- 
ers. He  probably  will  advocate  mild  labor  law 
reforms  to  take  away  some  of  the  tremen- 
dous advantages  management  now  has  in 
fighting  for  a  "union-free"  environment. 

Also,  Clinton  is  expected  to  appoint  gov- 
ernment agency  administrators  who  will  re- 
verse the  anti-union  policies  of  the  Reagan- 
Bush  years  and  strengthen  enforcement  of 
health  and  safety  laws. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  U.S.  companies 
are  ready  to  shift  more  jobs  to  Mexico.  In  a 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal  survey,  more 
than  40%  of  455  U.S.  business  executives  said 
they  are  likely  to  shift  some  production  to 
Mexico  if  NAFTA  is  ratified.  A  quarter  of 
them  said  they  plan  to  use  the  threat  of  a 
Mexico  move  as  a  bargaining  chip  to  get  con- 
cessions from  unions. 

Many  U.S.  labor  leaders  believe  that  Clin- 
ton will  push  Congress  for  NAFTA  approval 
with  or  without  their  support.  They  believe 
that  their  best  course  is  to  negotiate  with 
him  as  an  ally  to  get,  as  one  put  it,  "the  best 
deal  we  can  through  the  compromise  the 
President  wants." 

But  others,  such  as  William  Bywater,  head 
of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  are  scornful  of  compromises  they 
believe  will  not  stem  the  flow  of  jobs  to  Mex- 
ico. 

He  says  many  unions  and  their  allies  are 
planning  massive  demonstrations  across  the 
country  against  NAFTA. 

If  opponents  of  the  treaty  do  put  pressure 
on  Clinton  with  massive  public  demonstra- 
tions and  get  help  from  leaders  such  as 
Gerhardt  and  Perot,  they  could  derail  the 
treaty  former  President  Bush  and  his  aides 
concocted  to  help  corporate  America,  regard- 
less of  the  harm  it  does  to  workers. 

Memorandum,  February  5, 1993 

This  is  an  interesting  article  on  Banks  in 
Mexico. 

The  North  South  Center  at  the  University 
of  Miami  that  puts  this  magazine  out  is  con- 
servative in  its  political  perspective.  The 
guy  that  wrote  the  article  also  works  for  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

The  article  includes  some  interesting  in- 
formation though  on  the  privatization  of 
banks  in  Mexico  and  on  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement: 

Maybe  the  most  Interesting  is  the  July 
1992  agreement  as  part  of  NAFTA  that  will 
give  foreign  banks  operating  in  Mexico  the 
ability  to  own  insurance  and  securities  firms 
as  well  as  banking  firms.  Will  this  mean  that 
the  restrictions  in  the  U.S.  that  keep  banks 
here  out  of  insurance  and  securities  indus- 
tries will  be  "barriers  to  trade"  and  have  to 
be  lifted?  The  specter  of  this  sort  of  back- 
door de-regrulation  through  such  trade  agree- 
ments, specifically  NAFTA,  has  also  been 
raised  regarding  health  standards,  environ- 
mental controls,  and  labor  protections. 

Another  concern  that  the  privatization  of 
banks  in  Mexico  raises  is  the  possibility  of 
increased  speculation,  turning  the  Mexican 
economy  into  a  high-risk  "casino-economy". 

Newly  privatized  Mexican  banks  are  also 
running  into  operational  problems,  because 
they  were  sold  for  much  more  than  they 
were  worth,  leaving  them  short  on  capital. 

Bank  mergers  also  seem  to  be  a  real  possi- 
bility in  Mexico,  which  would  run  into  the 
same  problems  as  here  in  the  U.S.,  namely 
concentration  of  control  and  loss  of  jobs. 
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There  is  also  the  danger  that  privatization 
will  only  lend  toward  a  further  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  in  Mexico,  exacerbating  social 
Inequity. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Washington,  DC, 
February  22,  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  I  have  been  served  with  a  subpoena  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

After  consultation  with  my  General  Coun- 
sel, I  have  determined  that  compliance  with 
the  subpoena  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
privileges  and  precedents  of  the  House. 
With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donnald  k.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


PERMISSION  TO  PRINT  PROGRAM 
AND  REMARKS  OF  MEMBERS  AT 
WREATH-LAYING  CEREMONY  FOR 
OBSERVANCE  OF  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON'S BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings and  the  remarks  of  the  two  Mem- 
bers representing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  gentlewoman  from 
Virginia  [Mrs.  B^t^ne]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Goodlatte], 
at  the  wreath-laying  ceremony  at  the 
Washington  Monument  for  the  observ- 
ance of  George  Washington's  birthday 
held  today  be  inserted  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  program  and  speeches 
are  as  follows: 
Wreath-Laying    Ceremony    to    Celebrate 

President    George    Washington's    2618t 

Birthday  Anniversary,  February  22,  1993 

Opening:  Arnold  (]roldstein.  Superintend- 
ent, National  Capital  Parks-Central,  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

Presentation  of  the  Colors:  Joint  Armed 
Services  Color  Guard,  Military  District  of 
Washington. 

"The  National  Anthem":  United  States 
Navy  Band,  Chief  Mark  Cochran,  Director. 

Welcome:  Robert  G.  Stanton,  Regional  Di- 
rector, National  Capital  Region.  National 
Park  Service. 

Remarks:  Honorable  James  W.  Symington. 
Vice  President.  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment Society. 

Remarks:  Honorable  Jack  Evans,  D.C. 
City.  Council,  Ward  2. 

Remarks:  Honorable  Herbert  S.  Cables.  Jr., 
Acting  Director,  National  Park  Service. 

Remarks:  Honorable  Robert  W.  Goodlatte, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  6th  District, 
Virginia. 
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Remarks:  Honorable  Leslie  L.  Byrne,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  Uth  District.  Vir- 
grlnia. 

Musical  Selection:  Stevens  Elementary 
School  Glee  Club  and  Bell  Ringringr  Choir. 
Sharon  L.  Strange.  Director.  Shunda  Yates. 
Soloist. 

PRESENTATION  OF  WREATHS 

Wreath  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Honorable  Robert  W.  Goodlatte;  Honorable 
Leslie  L.  Byrne;  and  E^orted  by  Arnold 
Goldstein.  Superintendent. 

Wreath  of  the  Washington  National  Monu- 
ment Society:  Honorable  James  W.  Syming- 
ton: Escorted  by  Kevin  Hawkins:  Student 
Representative  Junior  Citizens  Corps.  Inc. 

Wreath  of  the  National  Park  Service:  Act- 
ing Director  Herbert  S.  Cables.  Jr.;  Escorted 
by  Arnold  Goldstein. 

Taps  and  Retiring  of  the  Colors:  Joint 
Armed  Services  Color  Guard. 

Conclusion:  Arnold  Goldstein. 

Remarks  by  Hon.  Bob  Goodlatte 

As  a  representative  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia.  I'm  deeply  honored  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  pay  homage  to  our  greatest 
native  son.  George  Washington. 

George  Washington  touched  the  life  of 
every  American  of  his  time  and  continues  to 
do  so  today.  The  Father  of  our  Country  is 
known  for  his  military  leadership  in  our 
stnigrgle  for  independence  and  of  his  strong 
support  for  the  creation  of  our  democratic 
institutions  and.  of  course,  for  the  leadership 
of  those  institutions  as  our  first  president. 
But  we  should  also  acknowledge  some  other, 
simpler  ways  that  his  legacy  still  touches  us 
and  about  which  we  pay  less  heed.  For  exam- 
ple in  my  congressional  district  he  left  his 
mark  on  education  and  the  environment. 

In  1798  after  leaving  office  as  President  he 
bestowed  economic  security  upon  Liberty 
Hall,  a  struggling  college  in  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia by  granting  the  school  the  largest  gift 
up  to  that  time  in  the  history  of  American 
education — securities  valued  at  SSO.OOO.  an 
enormous  sum  in  those  days.  That  school, 
now  known  as  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity still  derives  income  from  that  gift.  Stu- 
dents at  the  oldest  American  university  off 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  still  benefit  from 
Washington's  farsighted  commitment  to  edu- 
cation. 

In  Washington's  own  youth  we  find  his  love 
of  the  outdoors  and  his  commitment  to  pres- 
ervation. As  a  surveyor  who  explored  much 
of  southwest  Virginia  he  recorded  the  natu- 
ral beauty  of  the  area  and  left  his  mark  at 
Natural  Bridge  in  Rockbridge  County,  one  of 
the  natural  wonders  of  the  world. 

Volumes  have  been  written,  and  rightly  so. 
about  Mr.  Washington's  achievements. 
Clearly,  he  was  a  man  of  wisdom,  intel- 
ligence, and  administrative  ability.  He  was 
an  innovative  farmer,  great  diplomat,  great 
general  and  a  great  President.  Yet  I  believe 
the  key  to  Washington's  successes  were  the 
personal  qualities  he  brought  to  each  new 
challenge. 

He  was  a  great  general,  not  because  of  his 
strategic  or  tactical  genius,  but  because  of 
his  dogged  determination,  raw  courage,  and 
inspiring  leadership.  He  took  a  ragtag,  un- 
paid Continental  Army  with  old  equipment. 
no  formal  training,  and  small  numbers  and 
defeated  a  British  Army  which  was  the  envy 
of  the  world. 

It  was  Washington's  courage  which  led  the 
way  across  the  icy  Delaware  River  to  victory 
at  Trenton.  It  was  Washington's  willingness 
to  sacrifice  with  his  men  and  their  love  and 
respect  for  their  commander  which  held  the 
army  together  during  the  endless  winters  at 


Valley  Forge  and  Morristown.  It  was  his  un- 
questioned integrity  and  wisdom  which  led 
to  Washington's  unanimous  selection  to  be 
our  first  President. 

This  notion  owes  much  to  his  simple,  yet 
powerful  and  enduring  beliefs  about  govern- 
ment. "Let  the  reins  of  government  be 
braced  and  held  with  a  steady  hand  and 
every  violation  of  the  Constitution  be  rep- 
rehended," he  said. 

Today  after  this  ceremony,  we  will  tour 
the  Washington  Monument.  My  memory  of 
this  impressive  monument  is  intensely  per- 
sonal. As  a  young  child.  I  remember  coming 
to  Washington  on  a  family  vacation,  listen- 
ing to  my  dad  tell  me  about  our  nation's 
great  heritage  and  about  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican. George  Washington,  after  whom  our 
capital  city  was  named.  I'm  sure  many  of 
you  here  this  morning  have  similar  memo- 
ries of  a  family  vacation  to  our  capital. 

The  monument,  as  grand  as  it  is,  does  not 
alone  capture  the  real  memory  and  meaning 
of  George  Washington.  For  this  we  must  look 
to  the  values  and  truths  that  guide  our  na- 
tion. Washington  is  synonymous  with  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  with  a  country  called 
the  United  States  of  America  which  for  over 
200  years  has  provided  the  world  with,  to  use 
Mr.  Washington's  own  words,  "*  *  *  The  fair- 
est prospect  of  happiness  and  prosperity  that 
ever  was  presented  to  men." 

May  each  of  us  always  strive  to  keep  it 
that  way  because  by  preserving  this  great 
country,  we  honor  George  Washington's 
memory  more  than  any  ceremony  can  ever 
do. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Leslie  Byrnk 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  here  today,  to 
represent  my  colleagues  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  as  we  pay  homage 
to  the  nation's  first  president. 

A  colleague  suggested  when  he  beard  I  had 
been  chosen  for  this  honor  that  General 
Washington  would  turn  over  in  his  grave,  to 
have  a  Virginia  woman  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, honoring  him  today.  I  don't  believe 
that! 

George  Washington  was  a  revolutionary. 
Whether  designing  a  new  plow  or  a  new  gov- 
ernment, he  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  sta- 
tus quo.  I  believe  he  would  see  my  standing 
here  today,  as  the  first  congresswoman  from 
Virginia,  as  the  natural  evolution  of  the  rev- 
olution he  began. 

We  have  just  participated  in  an  election 
where  a  major  issue  was  whether  govern- 
ment could  be  a  positive  force,  or  whether 
government  is  inherently  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Please  remember  George  Washington  was 
now  what  we  call  a  career  politician.  He  be- 
lieved that  government  could  and  should 
make  a  positive  difference.  From  his  time  in 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  until  his  re- 
tirement from  the  presidency  he  dedicated 
his  life  to  making  country,  government,  and 
the  people's  lives  better. 

I  believe  today  be  would  be  pleased  that 
the  government  he  helped  create,  defended, 
and  led,  continues  to  grow  and  change  and 
work  for  the  American  people.  The  people  in 
turn  believe  and  hope  our  government  can  do 
better  than  in  the  past. 

George  Washington  not  only  fomented  the 
revolution,  he  led  the  revolution;  and  when 
he  saw  the  failure  of  the  Confederation  he 
helped  lead  the  creation  of  the  Constitution. 
The  very  same  Constitution,  honored  over 
200  years  later  as  one  of  the  greatest  docu- 
ments In  history.  Having  created  the  govern- 
ment, he  rejected  a  crown  and  led  as  an 
elected  sovereign.  He  might  have  succumbed 


to  the  allure  of  power  and  stayed  in  office, 
but  he  rejected  government  by  an  individual 
for  responsible  government  of  the  people.  He 
believed  in  democratic  government. 

As  a  Virginian.  I  am  proud  to  stand  here 
today  at  the  base  of  a  monument  dedicated 
to  Virginia's  best.  I  realize,  however,  that 
this  farmer,  surveyor,  soldier,  politician,  and 
leader  belongs  to  the  whole  country.  I  hope 
you  will  appreciate  him  as  we  do  in  Virginia. 

Think  of  him  not  as  a  Gilbert  Stuart  por- 
trait or  as  a  marble  statue.  Rather  think  of 
him  as  an  innovative  farmer  with  dirt  on  his 
hands,  looking  from  his  beloved  Mount  Ver- 
non to  the  flowing  Potomac.  As  a  popular 
story-telling  member  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, cracking  walnuts  between  his  power- 
ful fingers  in  a  tavern  in  Williamsburg.  Or  as 
a  frightened  young  man  leading  his  troops 
back  from  Braddock's  debacle. 

Then  remember  this  grown  man  honored 
by  his  nation,  preserving  his  new  govern- 
ment be  providing  the  first  peaceful  transi- 
tion of  power  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
whose  every  action  v/as  a  precedent  for  how 
we  conduct  our  nation's  government.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  then  as  today.  George  Washing- 
ton is  first  in  peace,  first  in  war,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 


"National     FFA     Organization     Awareness 
Week.  " 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legrls- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BoNlOR,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
today  and  on  February  23,  24,  and  25. 

Mr.  Waters,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  March  3.  10.  17.  24.  and  31. 

Ms.  ENGLISH,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming)  and 
to  include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  KOLBE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  (^nzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Clement. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
therefrom  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
February  21   through   February  27.   1993.  as 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  February  23,  1993.  at  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

760.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion that  a  report  pursuant  to  section  507  of 
Public  Law  102-377  will  be  forthcoming;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

761.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  Hong  Kong,  pursuant  to 
12  U.S.C.  636(b)(3)(i);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

762.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  Malaysia,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(i):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

763.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Chesa- 
peake and  Potomac  Telephone  Co..  transmit- 
ting the  CSiP  Telephone  Co.  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  year  1992. 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  April  27.  1904.  ch.  1628 
(33  Stat.  374.  375);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

764.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Committee  for  Purchase  From  People  Who 
Are  Blind  or  Severely  Disabled,  transmitting 
a  report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1992,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

765.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Financial  Management,  General  Accounting 
Office,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1992  an- 
nual report  of  the  Comptrollers  General  Re- 
tirement System,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

766.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Peace  Corps,  transmitting  notification  of  the 
removal  of  the  Inspector  General  and  the 
Deputy  Inspector  General,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-452.  section  8E(e)  (102  Stat.  2524;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

767.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion with  respect  to  a  request  by  Independ- 
ent Counsel  Walsh's  for  a  waiver  of  erro- 
neous overpayments;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

768.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
transmitting  the  monetary  policy  report, 
pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  225a;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Education  and  Labor. 

769.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(Civil  Rights),  Department  of  Education, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  summarizing 
the  compliance  and  enforcement  activities  of 


the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  and  identifying 
significant  civil  rights  or  compliance  prob- 
lems, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  3413(bKl);  jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Judiciary. 

770.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CLAY:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  20.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  their  right  to  participate 
voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in  the  politi- 
cal processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such 
employees  from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  103-16). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Brewster): 
H.R.  1024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  incentives  for 
domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  exploration  and 
production,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Glickman, 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds, Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Manton.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Por- 
ter, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida,  Mrs. 

SCHROEDER,  Mr.  MORAN,  Ms.  SLAUGH- 
TER, Mr.  FiLNER,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Skaggs,  Mrs. 
Roukema,  Mr.  Klein,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Klug.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine. 
Mr.  Deutsch.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Tucker. 

Mr.    ROEMER.    Ms.    FURSE.    Ms.    MOL- 

inari.  Ms.  Byrne.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mrs. 
Maloney.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN.  Mr.  Meehan.  Mr.  Fingerhut, 
Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr.  Nadler,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Owens,  Ms.  Waters,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Mfume,  Mrs. 
MoRELLA,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  New  Jersey,  Ms.  Norton, 
Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Hoagland, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Reed. 
Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 


Brown  of  California.  Mr.   Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Foguetta.  Mr.  Frank 
of    Massachusetts.    Mr.    Gutierrez. 
Mr.  Goss,  Mrs.  KENNELLY,  Mr.  BEIL- 
enson,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Flake,  Ms.  Velazquez, 
Mrs.  LowEY,  and  Mr.  Wynn): 
H.R.  1025.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  waiting  pe- 
riod before  the  purchase  of  a  handgun,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  instant 
criminal    background   check    system    to   be 
contacted    by    firearms    dealers   before    the 
transfer  of  any  firearm;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INGLIS: 
H.R.  1026.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  first  section 
of  Public  Law  93-462  to  limit  departing  Mem- 
bers' purchases  of  office  equipment  and  of- 
fice furnishings  from  their  district  offices;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Ms.  WATERS: 
H.R.  1027.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  an  incremental 
investment  tax  credit  to  assist  defense  con- 
tractors in  converting  to  nondefense  oper- 
ations:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  20;  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Texas,  Ms.  Enoush  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Inslee,  Ms.  E.B. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Hilllard. 

H.R.  145:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Crapo.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mrs.  VucANOvicH.  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  157:  Mr.  GINGRICH. 

H.R.  163:  Mr.  Kolbe  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  349:  Mr.  BUYER  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida. 

H.R.  360:  Mr.  CRAMER,  Mr.  McHuGH,  Ms. 
Norton,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Vento,  Ms.  E.B. 
Johnson.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Zeuff.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Upton. 
and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  515:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Royce.  Mr. 
OxLEY.  Mr.  Baker  of  California.  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  EwiNG.  Mr.  DooLriTLE.  Mr.  Evans. 

Mr.    ZELIFF.    Mr.    BEREUTER,    Ms.    MOUNARI, 

Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  Mr.  Wynn. 

H.R.  723:  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  HASTINGS. 

H.R.  778:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Gor- 
don. Ms.  WooLSEY.  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Engush  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florida,   Mr.   Neal  of  North   Carolina,   Mr. 

HOBSON,  Mr.  LIGHTFOOT,  Mr.  OXLEY,  Mr.  BE- 
REUTER, Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  Evans.  Ms.  Danner.  and  Mr.  Gillmor. 

H.R.  887:  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Canady,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
and  Mr.  King. 

H.J.  Res.  58:  Mr.  Coble. 

H.  Res.  16:  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

H.  Res.  32:  Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  PETERSON  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Cardin,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Pastor,  and 
Mr.  Serrano. 

H.  Res.  41:  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DELAINE  NELSON 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22, 1993 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  recognize  the  accomplishments  of  Delaine 
Nelson,  a  constituent  of  mine  and  Wisconsin's 
own  renaissance  woman.  For  the  past  year, 
Defaine  has  served  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Utility  Contractors  Association  [NUCA], 
an  organization  representing  the  construction 
contractors  and  suppliers  who  provide  the 
manpower  and  materials  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  water,  sewer,  and  other  under- 
ground utility  systems.  In  this  capacity,  she 
has  shown  the  leadership  and  dedication  that 
Wisconsin  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  for  over 
17  years.  It  is  time  that  her  accomplishments 
be  known  above  ground. 

Much  of  the  work  of  Ms.  Nelson,  and  the 
many  men  and  women  she  represents,  re- 
mains hidden  from  public  view.  Yet,  well-built, 
well-maintained  sewer  systems  and 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  are  necessary 
to  ensure  the  public  health  and  safety.  Delaine 
Nelson  has  dedrcated  her  career  to  this  task. 

As  chairman  of  the  Board  of  MRM,  Inc.,  a 
New  Berlin;  Wl,  company,  Ms.  Nelson  is 
known  for  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  worker  safe- 
ty. In  1988,  she  was  the  first  woman  ap- 
pointed to  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Administration's  advisory  committee  on  safety 
and  health.  Indeed,  in  an  industry  that  has  tra- 
dltk}nally  been  dominated  by  men,  Ms.  Nelson 
has  paved  the  way  for  other  women  to  suc- 
ceed and  excel. 

Beyond  all  this,  she  has  found  time  to  be 
active  in  a  local  program  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  homeless,  teach  Sunday  school  and  vaca- 
tion Bitste  school,  and  participate  in  a  long  list 
of  hobbies.  Delaine  is  a  mother  of  four  and  a 
grandmother  of  nine. 

If  the  past  is  any  indication.  Delaine  Nel- 
son's service  to  the  industry,  and  to  her  com- 
munity, will  not  end  with  the  completion  of  her 
presidential  term  at  NUCA.  Certainly,  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  the  better  for  it. 

The  following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
National  Utility  Contractor  in  May  of  1 992  illus- 
trates why  Delaine  Nelson  is  one  of  Wiscon- 
sin's most  accomplished  leaders. 

1991  NUCA  President  Delaine  Nelson:  a 

Driven  and  accomplished  Leader 

(By  Anne  Beall) 

"The  construction  industry  Is  ever  growing 
and  ever  changing.  That's  why  I'm  here," 
1992  NUCA  president  Delaine  Nelson  said 
when  asked  why  she  chose  to  pursue  a  career 
in  construction.  "It  constantly  presents 
challenges,  and  I  love  a  challenge." 

When  talking  to  Delaine,  it  quickly  be- 
comes clear  that  she  thrives  on  accomplish- 
ment. As  she  sits  behind  her  desk,  in  an  of- 
fice flUed  with  unique  Southwestern  prints 
and    collectibles,    she    radiates    confidence. 


Pictures  of  Delaine  with  members  of  OSHA's 
Advisory  Committee  and  previous  Secretar- 
ies of  Labor  Anne  McLaughlin  and  Elizabeth 
Dole  reinforce  her  reputation  as  totally  com- 
mitted to  safety.  A  closer  look  around  the 
office  illustrates  how  her  confidence  and 
commitment  have  paid  off— dozens  of  awards 
blanket  the  walls. 

After  17  years  of  days  filled  with  all  the 
good  jot>8  that  moms  do — grlrl  scout  leader, 
room  mother,  flll-ln  coach  for  dad's  little 
league  team — Delaine  decided  to  begin  work- 
ing part-time.  "My  youngest  son  was  thir- 
teen years  old,  and  I  was  ready  to  find  more 
to  do,"  she  said.  "I  started  out  working  just 
three  days  a  week,  but  before  I  knew  it.  I  had 
given  up  bowling  and  was  working  full-time. 
I  was  hooked." 

Delaine  was  no  stranger  to  construction. 
Her  husband.  Chuck,  a  chiropractor  by  pro- 
fession, had  been  part  owner  and  an  execu- 
tive of  Mueller  Pipeliners  since  1954.  "I  real- 
ly liked  working  again,"  Delaine  recalls.  "I 
liked  the  Industry,  and  I  liked  the  excite- 
ment. I  knew  that  I  would  face  skepticism  as 
a  woman  and  that  it  would  be  a  challenge  to 
pursue  a  career  in  construction.  That's  part- 
ly what  made  it  so  enticing  for  me,"  she 
said. 

Seventeen  years  later,  it's  apparent  that 
her  hard  work  and  dedication  have  paid  off. 
Today,  she  sits  as  an  owner  and  administra- 
tive vice  president  of  MRM,  Inc.,  where  she 
directs  safety  and  training. 

A  CINDERELLA  STORY? 

How  did  this  mother  of  four  break  down 
the  barriers  facing  a  woman  in  a  tradition- 
ally male  Industry?  Persistence.  "I  encoun- 
tered the  most  skepticism  from  the  guys  in 
the  field."  Delaine  remembers.  "They 
weren't  very  comfortable  with  me  dictating 
safety  to  them.  But  I  didn't  let  myself  get 
turned  off  by  it.  Initially,  I  accepted  it  as 
part  of  the  industry." 

Determined  to  overcome  the  obstacles  and 
learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  industry. 
Delaine  read  everything  she  could  get  her 
hands  on.  talked  to  everyone  in  the  field,  lis- 
tened carefully  to  everything  she  heard, 
watched  closely  what  was  hapt>ening  at  the 
jobsites,  and  asked  question  after  question 
after  question.  And  she  learned.  "I  knew  I 
had  to  be  able  to  talk  their  jargon  and  un- 
derstand the  details  on  the  jobsites.  The 
guys  in  the  field  had  a  lot  of  good  ideas."  she 
said.  "I  began  taking  their  ideas  ba-^k  to  the 
office  and  giving  them  recognition  if  we  im- 
plemented their  ideas.  I  think  they  appre- 
ciated that.  It  helped  them  recognize  that  I 
was  on  their  side."  It  didn't  take  long  for 
Delaine  to  gain  the  respect  of  the  company's 
management  and  employees. 

A  PARADOXICAL  RELATIONSHIP 

"Probably  the  most  discouraging,  yet  re- 
warding, experience  that  I  have  had  with  the 
industry  was  my  Involvement  with  the 
OSHA  Advisory  Committee."  Delaine  said. 
In  1988,  then  Secretary  of  Labor  Ann 
McLaughlin  appointed  Delaine  to  OSHA's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Safety  and  Health. 
Delaine  was  the  first  representative  of  the 
underground  utility  construction  industry  to 
serve  on  the  committee. 

The  committee  is  comprised  of  15  members 
(five  representing  employers,  five  represent- 


ing labor,  and  five  representing  the  public 
sector)  and  is  responsible  for  advising  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  on  Issues  pertaining  to 
safety  and  health  in  the  construction  indus- 
try. "The  first  year  that  I  sat  on  the  com- 
mittee had  its  frustrations.  I  was  the  first 
woman  ever  appointed  to  the  committee,  and 
it  took  some  time  for  the  members  to  accept 
my  ideas."  she  said.  "It's  like  anything 
else — as  a  woman,  I  had  to  prove  myself." 

As  the  committee  moved  Into  Its  second 
year,  committee  members  really  began 
working  well  together.  Delaine  said.  When 
OSHA  proposed  revisions  to  Subpart  P.  the 
group  came  together  to  develop  common- 
sense  ideas  on  how  OSHA  should  proceed. 
"Fortunately,  labor  supported  our  Issues,  so 
we  were  able  to  work  without  antagonizing 
each  other,"  she  remembers.  "I  advised  the 
committee  that  60  days  was  not  nearly 
enough  time  for  contractors  to  develop 
training  materials  and  conduct  training  sem- 
inars, and  the  committee  agreed."  OSHA  de- 
layed enforcement  of  the  standard  for  an  ad- 
ditional 60  days,  based  on  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  the  advisory  committee. 

"It  was  extremely  fulfilling  to  see  that  I 
was  able  to  be  part  of  a  policy  decision  that 
directly  affected  our  Industry.  My  only  re- 
gret is  that  all  of  this  happened  at  the  end  of 
my  two-year  term  and  that  I  was  unable  to 
continue."  she  said.  "I  felt  like  the  group 
was  gaining  momentum  and  was  sorry  that 
the  group  would  have  to  start  over  again." 
Participation  on  the  advisory  committee  was 
a  wonderful  learning  and  growing  experience 
for  Delaine.  "To  sit  at  the  table  with  the 
leaders  of  all  sectors  of  the  industry  and  to 
be  Involved  in  substantive  debate  was  ex- 
tremely rewarding.  I'd  do  it  all  over  again  at 
a  moment's  notice,"  she  said. 

AN  AWARD  WINNING  COMMITMENT  TO  IMPROVED 
JOBSrrE  SAFETY 

Safety  and  Delaine  Nelson  go  hand-in- 
hand.  Her  reputation  for  innovative  safety 
Ideas  and  her  company's  Impecca'jle  safety 
record  are  well  known  across  the  industry. 

When  Delaine  became  active  in  the  indus- 
try 17  years  ago.  Industry  safety  programs 
were  in  their  infancy.  "Back  in  1975.  OSHA 
had  only  been  in  existence  for  five  years,  and 
there  wasn't  broad-based  recognition  of 
worker  safety.  Employees  were  given  protec- 
tive gear  and  an  occasional  tool-box  talk, 
and  that  was  the  extent  of  it,"  Delaine  ex- 
plained. 

Over  the  years,  as  safety  awareness  has  in- 
creased. Delaine  Nelson  and  MRM  have  been 
in  the  forefront— and  in  many  ways,  they 
have  set  the  standard.  "We  knew  that  jobslte 
safety  was  going  to  become  a  major  Issue  for 
us.  so  we  started  developing  programs 
early,"  Delaine  said.  Delaine  developed  the 
company's  first  safety  guide  and  began  con- 
ducting regular  self-inspections  in  the  field. 
While  in  the  field,  she  talked  to  the  inspec- 
tors and  the  employees  in  an  effort  to  better 
understand  the  company's  safety  needs.  She 
then  took  it  one  step  further  and  visited  sev- 
eral equipment  manufacturers  to  see  how  the 
equipment  was  manufactured  and  tested. 

What  began  several  years  ago  as  a  standard 
company  safety  program  has  evolved  into 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  safety  pro- 
grams in  the  country.  Since  1981,  the  com- 
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pany  has  been  the  recipient  of  at  least  one 
safety  award  each  year,  including  the  high- 
est safety  award  from  NUCA  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Underground  Contractors'  Association. 
And  Delaine  can  take  most  of  the  credit  for 
that — although  she  is  hesitant  to. 

"All  I've  done  Is  put  the  systems  into 
place.  Our  employees  have  made  our  safety 
program  what  it  is  today,"  she  said.  And  the 
program  is  impressive.  Under  Delaine's 
watchful  eye,  the  company  holds  a  week-long 
safety  school  each  year  for  the  company's 
foremen  and  superintendents.  The  company 
brings  in  the  state's  best  safety  experts  to 
discuss  myriad  safety  Issues,  including  de- 
fensive driving,  natural  gas  safety,  jobslte 
protection,  trenching,  and  traffic  control. 
The  company  also  holds  an  eight-hour  winter 
safety  seminar  for  all  of  its  employees  and 
has  Implemented  an  extensive  safety  rec- 
ognition and  awards  program.  Safety  news- 
letters, a  trench  safety  program,  company 
tool-box  talks,  and  safety  workshops  are 
other  major  elements  of  their  safety  pro- 
gram. 

The  company's  safety  program  was  greatly 
expanded  in  1989,  when  Delaine  brought  Jim 
Kurth,  a  20-year  foreman,  into  the  main  of- 
fice to  assist  her  with  the  safety  field  work. 
"As  our  safety  manager.  Jim  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  recent  growth  of  our  safe- 
ty program,"  Delaine  said. 

During  the  company's  upcoming  annual 
banquet,  MRM  will  honor  several  employees 
that  have  been  with  the  organization  for  30 
years.  In  addition,  the  company  will  present 
awards  of  thanks  to  20-year  and  10-year  em- 
ployees. That  fact,  alone,  s[>eaks  volumes 
about  the  company — employees  love  to  work 
for  MRM. 

Harold  Mueller,  chairman  of  the  tioard  of 
MRM,  believes  that  the  safety  program  that 
Delaine  has  developed  for  the  company  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  company's  excep- 
tionally low  employee-turnover  rate.  "By 
having  a  strong  safety  program,  employees 
know  and  understand  that  their  employers 
are  concerned  about  them."  he  said.  "It 
makes  them  happy,  and  It  makes  them  more 
productive,  which,  in  turn,  makes  the  com- 
pany as  a  whole  run  and  perform  better." 

GIVING  BACK  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 

Delaine's  safety  skills  do  not  stop  with  her 
company.  As  an  active  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin Underground  Contractors'  Associa- 
tion (WUCA),  Delaine  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  association's  establishment  of  a  safety 
task  force.  The  task  force,  comprised  of  safe- 
ty directors  from  member  companies,  meets 
regularly  to  review  safety  standards,  plan 
safety  seminars,  and  compose  and  distribute 
safety-related  letters  to  state  legislators  and 
agency  officials.  Currently,  the  task  force  is 
developing  a  statewide  safety  guide  for  un- 
derground utility  contractors.  "Delaine's 
leadership  and  advice  throughout  the  years 
have  helped  to  make  our  association  one  of 
the  most  informative  on  safety  Issues  in  the 
area,"  said  Dick  Wanta,  WUCA  executive  di- 
rector. "Her  company's  safety  efforts  have 
done  a  lot  to  raise  safety  awareness  among 
our  members  and  across  the  state." 

Delaine's  safety  consciousness  was  also  a 
primary  reason  that  she  became  involved  in 
NUCA.  In  January  1982,  she  attended  NUCA's 
educational  seminar  in  Puerto  Rico.  A  few 
months  later,  she  attended  NUCA's  national 
convention  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  "Our  comjMiny 
had  belonged  to  several  organizations,  but 
once  we  became  involved  with  NUCA,  noth- 
ing compared,"  Delaine  said.  "We  quickly 
learned  that  NUCA  is  a  unique  organization. 
You're  an  individual  at  NUCA,  and  members 
care  about  you  as  a  person." 
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It  wasn't  long  after  the  company  joined 
the  NUCA  that  Delaine  became  an  active 
part  of  the  committees.  "Loretta  Simmons 
and  Vic  DiGeronlmo  were  strong  Influences 
in  my  becoming  involved  with  NUCA  so 
quickly,  "  Delaine  said.  "Loretta  wanted  me 
on  NUCA's  safety  committee,  and  Vic  asked 
me  to  head  a  special  task  force.  They  were 
both  so  supportive,  and  I  found  that  I  really 
loved  working  with  NUCA  members.  " 

Soon  after  her  introduction  to  NUCA  com- 
mittees. Delaine  moved  into  leadership 
roles — finance  committee  chairman,  region 
V  vice  president,  treasurer,  president  elect, 
and  finally  president. 

A  FULL  PLATE  FOR  1992 

Looking  ahead  to  what  she  will  bring  to 
her  presidency.  Delaine  is  focused  and  clear. 
"We  will  pick  up  where  1991  president  Ron 
Pacella  left  off."  Delaine  said  of  her  legisla- 
tive goals  for  1992.  "Ron  laid  a  strong  foun- 
dation for  securing  adequate  construction 
funding  under  the  Clear  Water  Act.  We  will 
accomplish  this  goal  during  1992.  We  really 
have  no  other  choice." 

Also  at  the  top  of  Delaine's  legislative 
laundry  list  is  the  defeat  of  H.R.  3160.  the  so- 
called  OSHA  reform  legislation  now  pending 
in  Congress.  "Our  industry  has  documented 
dedication  to  workplace  safety,  but  we  can- 
not support  a  bill  that  holds  our  manage- 
ment personally  liable  for  workplace  safety 
but  does  not  take  employee  responsibility 
into  account.  Nor  can  we  support  a  bill  that 
sets  one  model  and  does  not  provide  for  em- 
ployer fiexibllity  in  developing  a  safety  pro- 
gram," she  said.  Although  Delaine  concedes 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  be  able  to  de- 
feat the  entire  bill,  she  does  believe  we  can 
influence  the  final  version  to  make  it  more 
workable  for  contractors. 

The  investment  tax  credit  will  be  a  major 
focus  of  Delaine's  presidency  as  well.  By 
working  closely  with  major  manufacturers 
and  talking  with  key  lawmakers.  Delaine  be- 
lieves that  NUCA  can  make  a  difference  and 
convince  Congress  that  reinstatement  of  tax 
Incentives  would  and  should  relieve  the 
struggling  economy. 

Outside  the  legislative  arena.  Delaine  will 
continue  to  give  a  high  priority  to  NUCA's 
safety  programs.  During  1992,  NUCA  will 
hold  another  series  of  competent-person  in- 
structor training  courses,  as  well  as  begin  a 
new  safety  training  series  on  confined-space 
entry.  In  addition,  NUCA's  safety  committee 
is  currently  conducting  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  the  NUCA  Safety  Manual,  which 
will  be  completed  by  mid-1992. 

Delaine  also  hopes  to  make  major  strides 
in  membership  development  and  retention. 
"I  would  like  to  see  our  membership  grow 
and  become  more  solid."  Delaine  said.  "Our 
chapters  could  be  the  core  of  this  effort. 
With  NUCA's  assistance,  our  chapters  will 
grow  and  become  stronger,  and  in  turn,  with 
the  assistance  and  commitment  of  our  chap- 
ters, NUCA  will  grow  stronger.  If  we  help 
each  other,  we  will  become  more  solid." 

A  BRIGHT  FUTURE 

When  asked  what's  in  store  for  the  future 
of  underground  utility  construction.  Delaine 
is  extremely  positive.  "Members  often  hear 
me  say  that  overburdensome  regulations  are 
killing  American  business.  But  not  all  the 
regrulation  and  legislation  has  been  bad.  A 
lot  of  laws  and  regulations  have  been  forced 
upon  the  industry,  but  there  is  a  fiip  side  to 
this.  Some  good  has  come  out  of  it.  Tighter 
restrictions  have  significantly  Increased  con- 
tractor awareness  and  have  prompted  many 
contractors  to  become  more  involved  in  the 
process,  which  has  resulted  in  a  stronger  col- 
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lective  voice.  I  believe  that  the  industry  will 
be  on  solid  ground  for  the  next  few  years. 
There's  a  lot  of  work  out  there,  we  just  have 
to  shake  the  money  loose,"  she  said. 

"That's  why  we  belong  to  NUCA  and  why  I 
chose  to  become  so  active.  NUCA  actively 
seeks  to  effect  change  and  help  the  industry 
to  grow,  and  I  would  like  to  be  part  of  that 
process."  she  said. 

MORE  THAN  MEETS  THE  EYE 

Behind  her  trademark  pink  hard  hat.  clii>- 
board,  and  safety  seminars  lurks  another 
very  different,  yet  similar  individual. 
Delaine's  dedication  and  commitment  to 
helping  others  carries  over  to  her  life  outside 
of  the  construction  industry.  As  an  active 
member  of  her  church,  where  she  taught 
Sunday  school  and  vacation  Bible  school. 
Delaine  is  active  in  a  program  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  homeless.  "I  really  enjoy  my  work 
with  the  homeless.  I  love  to  give  to  others, 
and  they  are  so  appreciative." 

Delaine's  life  is  filled  with  her  family.  She 
beams  with  pride  as  she  talks  at>out  life  as  a 
mom  of  four  and  a  grandma  of  nine.  Her 
daughter  Kathy  owns  a  travel  agency  and 
has  three  children.  Sharon,  another  daugh- 
ter, has  three  children  and  designs  and  pub- 
lishes the  company's  tool -box  talks  and 
newsletters  from  her  home.  Her  sons. 
Charles,  who  has  two  children,  and  Richard, 
who  has  one  child,  own  a  metal  polishing  and 
deburring  business.  "My  husband.  Chuck,  as 
well  as  my  children  have  been  very  support- 
ive of  my  decision  to  take  on  the  NUCA  pres- 
idency. They  have  just  been  great,"  she  said. 

With  a  life  filled  with  so  much  activity  and 
family,  it's  hard  to  imsigine  how  Delaine 
finds  time  for  the  many  other  activities  that 
she  regularly  undertakes— travelling,  golf- 
ing, scuba  diving,  downhill  skiing,  and  grow- 
ing roses. 

IT  SAYS  "VROOMM" 

As  I  took  one  last  glance  back  at  the  of- 
fices of  MRM  before  I  returned  from  the 
interview  with  Delaine,  my  eye  caught  the 
license  plate  of  the  sparkling  blue  Mercedes 
that  she  drives  around  Milwaukee.  It  reads 
"VROOMM.  "  The  plate  is  indicative  of  the 
type  of  woman  who  recently  took  over  the 
NUCA  presidency— an  energetic,  intelligent, 
and  driven  leader.  How  else  would  you  de- 
scribe a  women  who  beat  the  odds  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  her  profession.  NUCA  will  be  in 
good  hands  in  1992. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
46.  THE  JOINT  COMMISSION  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES-MEXICO 
BORDER  REGION 


HON.  BUI  RICHARDSON 

OF  .VEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day February  18,  1993,  I  introduced  legislation 
to  create  a  joint  commission  for  the  United 
States-Mexico  tx)rder  region.  The  creation  of 
such  a  commission  is  long  overdue.  It  is  need- 
ed to  address  the  escalation  of  environmental 
and  public  health  problems  in  the  region,  and 
I  believe  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
should  agree  to  the  terms  of  such  a  joint  com- 
mission before  the  implementatk)n  of  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement 
[NAFTA]. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  46  does  not 
offer  a  specific  solution  to  every  single  envi- 
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ronmental  concern  raised  by  the  NAFTA,  but 
It  does  contain  a  broad  array  of  elements  that 
address  significant  environmental  problems 
and  offers  an  outline  as  to  how  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  can  work  bilaterally  to 
solve  them. 

The  people  who  live  along  the  United 
States-Mexico  border  are  on  the  frontline  of 
the  two  countries'  environmental  and  public 
health  problems.  Air  pollution,  contamination 
of  ground  water  and  surface  water  supplies, 
and  explosive  levels  of  population  and  poverty 
over  the  past  decade  have  degraded  the  bor- 
der environment  and  left  the  region's  environ- 
mental infrastructure  substandard,  at  best, 
and,  in  far  too  many  cases,  simply  nonexist- 
ent. The  U.  S.  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy [EPA]  has  put  a  $5  to  S7  billion  phce  tag 
on  the  region's  problems. 

United  States-Mexico  twrder  residents  rec- 
ognize that  not  all  the  region's  problems  will 
go  away  overnight,  but  they  do  need  and 
should  expect  from  their  central  governments 
better  coordination  of  existing  resources  and 
new  financial  strategies  to  allow  border  area 
cities  and  towns  to  help  themselves.  My  pro- 
posed joint  commission  for  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border  region  is  aimed  at  accomplish- 
ing those  goals.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
46  would;  First,  improve  coordination  of  envi- 
ronmental protection  activities  tsetween  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  along  the  border 
and  on  a  nationwide  basis;  second,  provide 
small  border  communities  access  to  inter- 
national capital  markets  for  financing  environ- 
mental infrastructure  projects;  third,  provide 
United  States  technical  expertise  to  Mexico  In 
such  areas  as  regulatory  development,  envi- 
ronmental impact  assessment,  hazardous 
waste  management,  pollution  prevention,  and 
conservation;  fourth,  require  all  companies 
with  operations  in  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  to  comply  with  reporting  procedures 
similar  to  those  under  the  Emergency  Plan- 
ning and  Community  Right-to-Know  Act;  fifth, 
promote  voluntary  service  and  increased  cor- 
porate philanthropy  in  the  border  area;  and 
sixth,  facilitate  greater  public  participation 
through  the  establishment  of  regional  border 
offices  and  a  bilateral  consultative  process, 
which  may  include  the  holding  of  public  hear- 
ings and  the  appointment  of  investigatory  envi- 
ronmental boards. 

This  commission  does  not  seek  to  duplicate 
the  functions  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission  [IBWC]  or  those  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  United  States-Mexico  In- 
tegrated Border  Plan.  Both  the  IBWC  and 
EPA's  Integrated  Border  Plan  play  an  instru- 
mental role  in  providing  the  border  region  with 
resources  and  funding  for  a  small  number  of 
very  large  projects.  For  example,  EPA  has  al- 
ready committed  a  total  of  $146  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1993  for  environmental  projects  on 
the  United  States  side  of  the  border.  Similarly, 
Mexico  has  committed  S460  million  over  3 
years  to  carry  out  commitments  under  the  bor- 
der plan.  While  the  txjrder  plan  represents  a 
historic  undertaking  for  txjth  countries,  I  would 
emphasize  that  this  bilateral  initiative  deals  pri- 
marily with  a  small  number  of  large  environ- 
mental infrastructure  projects  such  as  the 
S350  millk}n  Tijuana  River  wastewater  treat- 
ment facility  and  similar  facilities  in  Nogales 
and  Laredo/Nuevo  Laredo  tx>rder  commu- 
nities. 
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That  leaves  dozens  of  small  border  commu- 
nities without  sufficient  resources  to  finance 
their  long-term  environmental  infrastructure 
needs,  and  so  far  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico have  not  figured  out  a  financing  strategy  to 
assist  these  communities.  To  address  this 
problem,  the  joint  commission  will  establish 
and  oversee  a  Border  Environmental  Guaranty 
Fund  [BEGF].  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide financial  guaranties  for  the  repayment  of 
debt  instruments  that  are  issued  by  private 
and  public  financial  organizations.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  such  debt  instruments  will  be  used 
by  border  area  communities  to  create,  replace, 
or  improve  environmental  infrastructure  facili- 
ties. And  it  will  be  the  residents  of  these  bor- 
der area  communities  who  make  payments  on 
these  debt  instruments  through  a  system  of 
user  fee  charges  established  by  the  local  envi- 
ronmental facility. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  BEGF  does  not  finance  environmental 
projects.  Rather  the  BEGF  will  be  capitalized 
by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  at  no  less 
than  S200  million,  an  amount  that  will  allow  for 
well  over  S2  billion  In  private  funds  to  be 
raised  in  capital  mart<ets  by  local  border  area 
governments  that  use  the  guaranty  of  the 
fund.  The  $2  billion  in  private  funds  is  the  rev- 
enue used  for  construction  of  environmental 
facilities,  and  the  $200  million  stays  in  the 
fund  as  collateral  against  all  bonds  issued  by 
local  border  area  governments. 

The  function  of  the  BEGF  therefore  is  two- 
fold. First,  it  will  upgrade  the  investment  grade 
rating  given  to  such  txinds  as  water  and 
wastewater  system  tx)nds  from  noninvestment 
grade  [NIG}---essentially  junk  bonds — to  in- 
vestment grade  rating  and  thereby  lower  the 
cost  of  constructing  environmental  facilities 
considerably.  Second,  the  BEGF  will  act  as  a 
guarantor  for  bondholders  of  environmental  fa- 
cilities in  those  instances  when  a  facility  is  de- 
linquent on  its  bond  payments.  Let  me  use  an 
example  to  Illustrate  this  point.  If  a  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  border  area  issues  a  bond  to 
construct  a  wastewater  treatment  facility  and  a 
revenue  shortfall  experienced  by  the  facility 
prevents  it  from  making  its  full  payment  to 
tx)ndholders,  then  the  BEGF  steps  in  to  make 
the  facility's  payments  in  full  and  on  a  timely 
basis.  Once  the  wastewater  treatment  facility 
resumes  payments,  it  will  make  up  the  missed 
payments  to  the  fund. 

The  U.S.  experience  with  water  and  waste- 
water bonds  demonstrates  that  delinquency  on 
payments — not  outright  default — is  the  most 
significant  problem  for  small  water  and  waste- 
water systems.  It  should  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  the  BEGF  will  use  its  funds  to  pay 
for  delinquent  payments,  but  the  BEGF  will 
also  have  those  expended  funds  replenished. 
In  other  words,  the  BEGF  will  use  its  funds, 
but  it  will  also  get  them  back.  Since  outright 
default  on  small  water  and  wastewater  bonds 
is  exceedingly  low,  this  is  how  the  BEGF  is 
expected  to  operate. 

While  the  BEGF  will  be  established  in  a  way 
that  allows  for  the  joint  participation  of  Mexico, 
it  can  operate  solely  as  a  domestic  fund  to  as- 
sist United  States  tx>rder  communities  in  se- 
curing financing  for  environmental  infrastruc- 
ture projects  in  their  region.  It  will  be  Mexico's 
decision  to  put  capital  into  the  fund,  but  in 
doing  so,  Mexico  will  obviously  have  to  estab- 
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lish  a  public  securities  market  for  environ- 
mental projects  and  create  a  system  where 
water  and  sewer  bonds  are  pa\6  off  with  user 
fees  charged  to  the  environmental  facility's 
users. 

The  establishment  of  the  BEGF  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  way  capital  improvement 
projects  are  financed  in  the  United  States. 
U.S.  local  governments — not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— usually  pays  for  the  cost  for  the 
construction  of  environmental  infrastructure 
projects  such  as  wastewater  treatment  facili- 
ties, drinking  water  hookups,  and  solid  and 
hazardous  waste  landfills.  The  creation  of  the 
Border  Environmental  Guaranty  Fund  recog- 
nizes the  primary  role  of  local  governments 
and  is  established  with  the  purpose  of  allowing 
these  tx)rder  communities  to  continue  paying 
the  cost  of  constructing  these  facilities. 

What  the  guaranty  fund  will  allow  is  local 
txjrder  communities  to  raise  money  for  envi- 
ronmental infrastructure  at  a  cost  that  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  similar  facilities  in  large 
cities.  The  total  annualized  local  government 
cost  to  implement  major  environmental  regula- 
tions continues  to  rise  well  beyond  the  rate  of 
inflation.  These  increased  costs  have  hit  small 
txjrder  communities  especially  hard.  Per  cap- 
ita, smaller  border  communities  are  paying 
more  for  environmental  protection  than  those 
Americans  living  In  larger  urban  centers.  For 
many  tx)rder  communities,  the  costs  have  tie- 
come  prohibitive,  leaving  many  txsrder  resi- 
dents without  drinking  water  and  adequate 
wastewater  facilities. 

It  is  clear  that  Washington  and  Mexico  City 
will  never  have  the  adequate  financial  re- 
sources to  assist  all  of  these  communities. 
That  is  why  it  is  imperative  for  the  United 
States  arvj  Mexico  to  establish  a  credit  en- 
hancement mechanism,  such  as  the  BEGF,  to 
supplement  existing  bilateral  commitments 
under  the  border  plan,  so  as  to  allow  commu- 
nities greater  self-reliance  in  financing  locally 
needed  environmental  infrastructure  projects 
over  the  long  term. 

The  technical  cooperation  program  outlined 
in  this  legislation  will  expand  efforts  already 
underway  tietween  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  to  improve  Mexico's  environmental 
quality  of  life  by  helping  Mexico  to  capacity 
build  at  the  Government  level.  The  reason  is 
simple.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  a 
limited  number  of  trained  Government  person- 
nel in  areas  such  as  environmental  protection, 
conservation,  and  pesticide  regulation  for  the 
agricultural  industry.  To  broaden  Mexico's  ca- 
pacity in  these  and  other  areas,  the  technical 
cooperation  program  will  provide  assistance, 
offering  the  country  temporary  personnel  ex- 
changes from  a  variety  of  United  States  agen- 
cies in  the  areas  of  the  environment  and  pub- 
lic health. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  46  also  re- 
quires companies  with  operations  in  the  Unit- 
ed States-Mexico  txjrder  region  to  comply  with 
reporting  requirements  similar  to  those  under 
the  Emergency  Planning  and  Community 
Right-To-Know  Act.  This  provision  seeks  to 
have  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico  reach 
agreement  on  a  formalized  process  to  abide 
by  community  right-to-know  principles  and  to 
facilitate  public  access  to  this  information.  The 
establishment  of  regional  border  offices  by  the 
commission  will  provide  the  border  area  com- 
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munities  with  more  outreach  and  oversight  of 
environmental  issues  impacting  their  commu- 
nities. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  promote  voluntary 
service  and  increased  corporate  philanthropy 
in  the  border  region.  Presently,  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Association  administers  the  Senior 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives  [SCORE],  a  Gov- 
ernment-spxjnsored  program  that  recruits  re- 
tired professionals  in  a  variety  of  business  dis- 
ciplines to  provide  their  expertise,  to  small 
businesses  across  the  country.  Through  a 
broad-based  SCORE  program,  professionals 
in  public  health,  civil  engineering,  envirorv 
mental  sciences,  urban  planning,  and  architec- 
ture would  be  sought  to  provide  voluntary 
service  to  local  governments,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, and  small  businesses  on  both  sides  of 
the  United  States-Mexico  tiorder.  As  for  the 
companies  with  operations  in  the  border  re- 
gion, their  record  of  corporate  giving  to  their 
communities  is  horrible.  One  of  the  activities 
of  the  commission  should  be  to  promote  more 
involvement  and  philanthropy  among  corpora- 
tions operating  in  the  border  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
not  only  need  each  other  to  prosper  economi- 
cally but  also  to  strengthen  environmental  pro- 
tection along  its  shared  border  and  in  both 
countries.  In  the  coming  months  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  will  be  negotiating  side 
agreements  to  the  NAFTA  to  address  many  of 
the  concerns  atx)ut  the  environment.  It  is  my 
hope  that  House  Concurrent  Resolution  46 
gives  negotiators  from  tx)th  countries  an  accu- 
rate outline  of  the  elements  that  must  be  a 
part  of  any  environmental  side  agreement.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  46  be  printed  in  the  RECORD 
after  this  statement. 

H.  Con.  Res.  46 

Whereas  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
A^eement  (NAFTA)  will  Increase  the  flow  of 
commerce  and  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico: 

Whereas  the  lack  of  environmental  facili- 
ties, enforcement,  and  economic  growth  in 
the  United  States-Mexico  border  region  has 
caused  widespread  public  health  problems 
and  environmental  problems,  including  seri- 
ous degradation  of  air  quality,  quality  and 
availability  of  transboundary  ground  water 
and  surface  water  supplies,  and  soil  quality; 

Whereas  increased  levels  of  commerce, 
trade,  and  economic  development  under 
NAFTA  will  exacerbate  the  existing  public 
health  problems  and  environment  problems 
in  such  border  region; 

Whereas,  although  economic  growth  under 
NAFTA  will  also  create  more  resources  to 
protect  the  environment  in  such  border  re- 
gion, such  resources  will  not  make  an  imme- 
diate or  significant  reduction  in  the  border 
region's  public  health  problems  and  environ- 
mental problems; 

Whereas  such  health  and  environmental 
problems  will  necessitate  expanding  the 
level  of  bilateral  environmental  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico; 

Whereas  one  method  of  bilateral  environ- 
mental cooperation  would  l>e  to  establish  a 
joint  commission  aimed  at  complimenting 
the  activities  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  alleviating  public 
health  problems  and  environmental  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States-Mexico  border  re- 
gion, and  expanding  bilateral  enviroimiental 
cooperation  on  a  nationwide  basis: 

Whereas  there  has  been  great  concern  ex- 
pressed t>oth   in  the  United  States  and   in 
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Mexico  that  insufficient  financial  resources 
exist  at  the  Federal  levels  in  both  nations  to 
deal  with  the  public  health  problems  and  en- 
vironmental problems  in  such  border  region; 

Whereas  the  best  alternative  to  Federal 
funding  for  projects  to  alleviate  public 
health  problems  and  environmental  prob- 
lems in  such  border  region  is  to  establish  ac- 
cess to  the  international  capital  markets  for 
public  and  private  financial  organizations 
with  the  power  to  incur  and  issue  debt; 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  access  to  the 
international  capital  markets  for  public  and 
private  financial  organizations  would  ini- 
tially require  a  form  of  credit  enhancement 
for  any  debt  instruments  Issued  by  such  or- 
ganizations; 

Whereas  the  debt  instruments  issued  by 
such  organizations  would  be  used  to  fund 
projects  to  create,  replace,  or  improve  the 
environmental  infrastructure  facilities  in 
the  United  States-Mexico  border  region; 

Whereas  the  users  of  environmental  infra- 
structure facilities  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  would  be  the  revenue  base  for  the 
repayment  on  such  instruments  issued  by 
such  organizations; 

Whereas  currently  no  means  of  credit  en- 
hancement exist  to  guarantee  the  debt  of 
such  organizations; 

Whereas  there  is  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  in- 
crease technical  assistance  provided  between 
the  two  nations  relating  to  environmental 
issues; 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  promote  greater 
public  participation  and  public  disclosure  re- 
lating to  public  health  issues  and  environ- 
mental issues  in  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  region,  including  requiring  businesses 
located  in  the  Mexican  part  of  such  border 
region  to  comply  with  reiwrting  require- 
ments similar  to  the  hazardous  substances 
reporting  requirements  under  United  States 
Federal  law;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  promote  greater 
voluntary  service  and  corporate 

philantropby  in  such  border  region:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring), 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  concurrent  resolution  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Joint  Commission  for  the  United 
States-Mexico  Border  Region  Resolution". 

SEC.  2.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BILATERAL  COMMIS- 
SION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Congress  urges  the 
President  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico on  the  establishment  of  a  joint  commis- 
sion (in  this  concurrent  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission")  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  to  help  alleviate  public 
health  problems  and  environmental  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States-Mexico  border  re- 
gion caused  by  the  lack  of  environmental  in- 
frastructure capacity  in  such  border  region, 
the  growing  shortages  of  ground  and  surface 
water  resources  shared  by  both  nations,  and 
by  the  increased  levels  of  commerce,  trade, 
and  economic  development  under  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (in  this 
concurrent  resolution  referred  to  as 
"NAFTA"). 

(b)  Time  Limit.— The  agreement  described 
in  subsection  (a)  should  be  reached  not  later 
than  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation  im- 
plementing NAFTA. 

SEC.  S.  COMPOSITION. 

The  Commission  should  be  composed  of  12 
members,  6  of  whom  should  represent  the 
United  States  and  6  of  whom  should  rep- 
resent Mexico.  Of  the  6  members  represent- 
ing the  United  States,  the  President  should 
appoint — 
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(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  as  the  head  of  the 
United  States  delegation: 

(2)  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
section  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission;  and 

(3)  one  representative  from — 

(A)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(B)  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

(C)  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  and 

CD)  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
SEC.  4.  DUTIES. 

(a)  Border  Environmental  Guaranty 
Fund.— The  Commission  should  establish  and 
oversee  a  Border  Environmental  Guaranty 
Fund  (in  this  concurrent  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Fund")  to  provide  financial  guar- 
antees for  the  repayment  of  debt  instru- 
ments issued  by  public  and  private  financial 
organizations,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used 
to  fund  projects  to  create,  replace,  or  im- 
prove the  environmental  infrastructure  in 
the  United  States-Mexico  tjorder  region.  The 
Fund  should  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

(1)  The  United  States  and  Mexico  should 
each  contribute  not  less  than  $I(X).0OO.(X)O  to 
the  Fund. 

(2)  The  obligations  of  the  Fund  should  not 
have  any  guaranty,  express  or  implied,  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(3)  The  guaranty  of  the  Fund  should  confer 
on  underlying  debt  instruments  issued  by 
public  and  private  financial  organizations 
the  lowest  investment  grade  ratings  from 
independent  and  internationally  recognized 
securities  rating  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leveraging  the  Fund  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
ratio  exists  between  the  amount  of  debt 
guaranteed  by  the  Fund  and  the  amotmt  of 
capital  in  the  Fund. 

(4)  The  Fund  should  have  a  t>oard  of  direc- 
tors to  provide  nnancial  management  of  the 
Fund  and  management  of  projects  guaran- 
teed by  the  Fund.  The  board  should  be  com- 
posed of  10  members.  5  of  whom  should  rep- 
resent the  United  States  and  5  of  whom 
should  represent  Mexico. 

(5)  Memljers  of  the  board  should  be  reim- 
bursed for  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  their  duties,  and  such  expenses 
should  tie  paid  for  equally  by  l)oth  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

(6)  The  l>oard  should  be  provided  with  an 
independent  staff  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
duties  in  a  prudent  and  timely  manner. 

(b)  Technical  Cooperation  Program— The 
Commission  should  establish  a  program  to 
provide  for  technical  assistance  and  the  ex- 
change of  personnel  for  environmental  co- 
ordination activities  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  including  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  Mexico  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Enviroimiental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  other  relevant  Federal 
agencies),  including  training  in  activities 
such  as  environmental  impact  assessment, 
the  development  of  environmental  stand- 
ards, enforcement  of  such  standards,  pollu- 
tion prevention  and  control,  the  control  of 
the  use  of  pesticides,  waste  management,  re- 
sponse to  chemical  emergencies,  toxic  emis- 
sions reporting,  marine  pollution,  conserva- 
tion activities,  and  urban  planning  and  infra- 
structure development. 

(c)  Procedures  to  Promote  Increased 
PuBuc  Participation  and  Pubuc  Disclo- 
sure Relating  to  Public  Health  and  Envi- 
ronmental Issues.— The  Commission  should 
establish  procedures  to  promote  Increased 
public  participation  and  public  disclosure  re- 
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latingr  to  public  health  issues  and  environ- 
mental issues  in  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  region.  In  establishing  such  proce- 
dures, the  Commission  should  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements; 

(1)  The  Commission  should  establish  no 
fewer  than  2  regional  border  offices  to  foster 
community  outreach,  public  participation, 
and  border  volunteer  initiatives  In  the  Unit- 
ed States-Mexico  border  region. 

(2)  The  Commission  should  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  require  businesses  located  in  the 
Mexican  part  of  the  United  States-Mexico 
border  region  to  comply  with  reporting  re- 
quirements similau"  to  those  described  in  the 
Emergency  Planning  and  Community  Rlght- 
To-Know  Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  11001  note). 

(3)  The  Commission  should  consult  with 
the  Border  Environmental  Public  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Environmental  Pixjtection 
Agency  so  that  expertise  from  the  private 
and  public  sectors  is  readily  available  to  the 
Commission  in  the  areas  of  public  health,  ag- 
riculture, housing  and  urban  development, 
conservation,  and  public  voluntary  service. 

(d)  UNrTED  States-Mexico  Border  Region 
Volunteer  Service.— The  Commission 
should,  in  conjunction  with  the  Commission 
on  National  and  Community  Service,  estab- 
lish a  United  States-Mexico  Border  Volun- 
teer Service,  which — 

(1)  in  cooperation  with  the  Small  Business 
Administi^tion.  should  work  to  expand  the 
activities  of  the  Senior  Corjw  of  Retired  Ex- 
ecutives (SCORE)  in  the  fields  of  public 
health,  civil  engineering,  environmental 
sciences,  urban  planning,  and  architecture: 

(2)  should  provide  assistance  and  advice  to 
border  area  not-for-profit  organizations  on 
projects  aimed  at  addressing  the  array  of  en- 
vironmental health,  housing,  and  social  serv- 
ice needs  of  the  United  States-Mexico  border 
region;  and 

(3)  should  promote  initiatives  aimed  at  in- 
creasing the  level  of  corporate  philanthropy 
among  businesses  in  the  United  States-Mex- 
ico border  region  for  the  purpose  of  alleviat- 
ing public  health  problems  and  environ- 
mental problems  in  such  border  region. 

SEC.  S.  POWEBS. 

(a)  Hearings  and  Sessions.— The  Commis- 
sion should,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
its  duties  under  section  4,  hold  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  times  and  places,  take  testimony, 
and  receive  evidence  as  the  Commission  con- 
siders appropriate,  including  holding  hear- 
ings on  all  matters  and  issues  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission.  All  such  hearings  should 
be  oi)en  to  the  public. 

(b)  Appointment  of  Investigatory 
Boards.- The  Commission  should  appoint  1 
or  more  boards  composed  of  qualified  indi- 
viduals to  conduct  on  the  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission investigations  and  studies  which  the 
Commission  determines  necessary  to  provide 
oversight  of  the  Fund  described  in  section 
4(a>  and  the  technical  cooperation  program 
described  in  section  4(b). 

SEC.  6.  REPORTS. 

The  Commission  should  submit  an  annual 
report  to  both  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  Mexico  regard- 
ing all  activities  of  the  Commission  during 
the  current  year. 

SEC.  7.  UNITED  STATES-MEXICO  BORDER  REGION 
DEFINED. 

For  purposes  of  this  concurrent  resolution, 
the  term  "United  States-Mexico  border  re- 
gion" means  the  area  located  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  within  approximately  65 
miles  of  the  border  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 
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AMERICAN  AND  UNITED  NATIONS 
TROOPS  SHOULD  BE  PLACED  IN 
MACEDONIA 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  caufornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22, 1993 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  faces  serious  limitations  on  what  we 
are  able  to  do  to  bring  an  end  to  the  blood- 
shed and  violence  in  Bosnia.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  want  to  see  stronger  action,  tougher 
action,  to  punish  the  Serbian  aggressors  who 
have  engaged  in  ethnic  cleansing,  systematic 
rape  of  girls  and  women,  and  blockades  to 
starve  out  Bosnian  Moslems.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  have  been  unwilling  to 
send  Americ^an  ground  forces  into  Bosnia  to 
lift  the  siege  of  Sarajevo  or  break  the  blockade 
against  other  encircled  Bosnian  enclaves. 

Last  Thursday,  Dr.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  ap- 
peared before  a  joint  hearing  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Security,  International  Organizations 
and  Human  Rights.  Dr.  Brzezinski  gave  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  regarding  the  limitations 
and  opportunities  for  collective  security  in  this 
post-cold  war-era.  In  his  excellent  discussion 
of  the  lessons  of  Bosnia,  Dr.  Brzezinski  noted 
that  one  concrete  step  the  United  States  can 
and  should  take  is  the  stationing  of  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  troops — including  United 
States  troops — in  the  former  Yugoslav  republic 
of  Macedonia  and  possibly  in  Kosovo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  New  Yor1<  Times  pub- 
lished an  op-ed  by  Walter  Russell  Mead,  a 
senior  counselor  at  the  Worid  Policy  Institute, 
in  which  he  considered  the  issue  of  placing 
American  troops  in  the  former  Yugoslav  re- 
public of  Macedonia.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Mead's  ar- 
ticle be  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
He  presents  cleariy  and  convincingly  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  placing  Amencan  troops  as 
part  of  a  United  Nations  contingent  in  Macedo- 
nia, and  it  is  an  issue  to  which  our  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  should  give  serious  and 
thoughtful  consideration.  It  represents  an  im- 
portant and  effective  step  that  the  United 
States  can  take,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one 
that  involves  limited  risks. 

Put  American  Troops  in  Macedonia 
(By  Walter  Russell  Mead) 

New  Orleans.— So  far,  Washington's  Bal- 
kan policy  has  been  built  on  principles  of 
bluster  and  bluff.  Speak  loudly,  but  leave  the 
stick  at  home. 

The  Serbian  leaders,  says  the  U.S.,  are  war 
criminals  who  should  all  be  brought  to  trial. 
The  Vance-Owen  peace  plan,  which  brings 
those  same  Serbs  to  the  negotiating  table, 
was  derided  by  Americans  eager  to  take  a 
stronger  stand.  The  Europeans  who  backed  it 
were  pusillanimous,  we  said.  The  Vance- 
Owen  plan  rewarded  aggression,  we  said. 

It  was  all  very  exhilarating  and  till  very 
true.  But  it  was  all  empty  bombast  as  well. 
When  push  came  to  shove,  the  U.S.  had  no  al- 
ternative to  Vance-Owen  and  fell  humbly, 
humiliatingly  in  line  with  the  spineless  Eu- 
ropeans and  their  appeasement  of  war  crimi- 
nals. 

The  double-minded  man  is  unstable  In  all 
his  ways,  warns  the  Bible.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  better  description  of  American  pol- 
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icy  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  The  U.S.  has 
two  paramount  goals;  it  wants  to  stop  ethnic 
cleansing,  and  it  wants  to  stay  out  of  the 
war.  These  goals  are  moral,  they  are  prudent 
and.  if  achieved,  they  advance  the  national 
interest.  They  are  also  incompatible,  and  the 
contradiction  between  these  irreconcilable 
and  but  non-negotiable  objectives  has 
plunged  the  Balkan  policy  of  the  last  two 
Administrations  into  sordid  and  wretched 
chaos. 

If  this  were  the  end  of  the  story,  we  could 
live  with  it.  There  have  been  bad  peace  trea- 
ties before,  and  harsh  bargains  with  evil 
leaders — worse  proposals  than  Vance-Owen. 
And  there  have  been  bigger  diplomatic  blun- 
ders than  the  fiasco  launched  under  the  Bush 
Administration  by  Lawrence  Eagleburger 
and  continued  by  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher. 

Unfortunately,  the  Balkan  tragedy  has  two 
or  three  more  acts  to  come,  and  American 
braggadocio — the  mixture  of  bluster  and 
cowardice  that  still  guides  our  policy — is  the 
policy  most  likely  to  widen  the  war. 

Even  as  Washington  caved  in  by  accepting 
the  basic  outline  of  the  peace  plan,  the  U.S. 
was  preparing  for  new  crises  down  the  road. 
Some  peace  plan!  Mr.  Christopher's  state- 
ment on  the  Vance-Owen  proposal  included 
not  only  a  surrender  on  Bosnia  by  ratifying 
Serbian  territorial  conquests  but  new 
threats  to  Serbia,  lest  it  move  into  the 
neighboring  republic  of  Macedonia  and  into 
the  Serbian  province  of  Kosovo,  where  res- 
tive ethnic  Albanians  are  likely  targets  for  a 
new  round  of  brutal  ethnic  cleansing. 

The  combination  of  brave  words  and  cra- 
ven deeds  is  unlikely  to  impress  the  Serbian 
warlords  in  whose  bloody  hands  the  chances 
for  peace  now  rest.  The  West  talked  big  but 
did  little  over  Croatia.  It  huffed  and  puffed 
over  Bosnia  but  did  nothing.  Now  it  is  on  its 
high  horse  over  Kosovo.  The  U.S.  looks  Im- 
posing but  like  a  scarecrow  it  never  moves, 
and  the  Serbs  have  figured  that  out. 

It  all  seems  sadly  ridiculous,  but  it's  worse 
than  that.  The  U.S.  has  interests  in  the  Bal- 
kans important  enough  to  fight  for  and  that 
will,  if  challenged,  drag  a  reluctant  nation 
into  a  new  and  nasty  not-so-little  war.  Eth- 
nic cleansing  in  Kosovo  is  likely  to  provoke 
war  with  Albania  and  destabilization  in  Mac- 
edonia, where  there  are  also  large  and  rest- 
less Serb  and  Albanian  communities.  Neither 
Bulgaria  nor  Greece  could  eaisily  stay  neu- 
tral if  the  war  spreads  to  Macedonia,  and.  in 
a  worst-case  scenario.  Turkey  could  find  it- 
self drawn  in  as  well. 

The  U.S.  could  not  finesse  this  situation.  A 
war  that  puts  Greece  and  Turkey  on  opposite 
sides  would  break  up  NATO  and  seriously 
strain  the  U.S. -European  relationship  and 
the  already-frayed  European  Community. 
The  U.S.  and  Germany  would  almost  cer- 
tainly tilt  toward  Turkey.  Britain  and 
France  would  probably  support  the  Greeks — 
and  so  might  the  Russians. 

The  prevention  of  this  wider  Balkan  war  is 
the  vital  interest  that  should  shape  Amer- 
ican policy.  The  U.S.  needs  to  stop  the  Serbs 
where  they  are.  but  it  does  not  need  to  roll 
them  back.  To  do  that,  we  must  convince 
them  that  further  attacks  would  mean  war. 
This  won't  be  easy  after  so  many  false 
warnings. 

Sending  peacekeeping  troops  to  Bosnia  is 
the  most  likely  form  of  U.S.  military  inter- 
vention at  this  stage.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
the  least  satisfactory  approach.  American 
peacekeeping  troops  there  would  become 
hostages  to  events  in  Kosovo  and  Macedonia. 
Just  as  Britain  and  France  opposed  the  en- 
forcement of  the  "no  fly"  zone  over  Bosnia 
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because  of  the  risk  to  their  peacekeeping 
troops,  the  U.S.  would  have  to  take  the  safe- 
ty of  its  Bosnian  peacekeepers  into  account 
when  responding  to  Serbian  aggression  in 
neighboring  republics. 

The  best  solution— radical-sounding  but  on 
balance  the  most  prudent  course — would  put 
American  troops  where  they  might  still  pre- 
serve the  peace:  Macedonia.  With  or  without 
formal  recognition  of  the  ex-Yugoslav  repub- 
lic, a  temporary  dispatch  of  at  least  50.000 
troop>s— preferably  multinational  but  In  any 
case  including  a  large  proportion  of  well- 
equipped  Americans — would  send  a  tough 
message  to  Serbia  without  provoking  war. 

Unlike  peacekeepers  in  Bosnia,  these 
troops  would  not  come  under  hostile  fire: 
they  would  defend  the  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  a  country  that  the  U.S. 
very  much  needs  to  preserve.  The  multilat- 
eral force  would  also  be  authorized  to  pro- 
tect the  Albanian  majority  in  Kosovo  from 
Serbian  attack.  Without  firing  a  shot,  these 
troops  would  significantly  reduce  the  chance 
that  the  Yugoslav  war  would  widen,  and  they 
would  introduce  a  new  note  of  realism  into 
Serbia's  distracted  councils. 

But  even  if  fighting  spreads  to  Macedonia, 
the  multilateral  presence  will  help  avoid  the 
worst:  splitting  our  most  important  alliance 
and  straining  our  relationships  with  every 
important  country  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East. 

This  military  policy  needs  a  diplomatic 
strategy  to  succeed.  The  U.S.  should  win 
British.  French  and  Greek  support  for  the 
peacekeeping  mission.  Washington  should 
also  develop  with  the  Russians  a  peace  pro- 
gram that  the  Serbs  can  accept.  At  the  same 
time  the  signal  to  Serbia  should  be  softer. 

Instead  of  talking  about  Nazi-type  war 
trials,  which  the  U.N.  Security  Council  is  ex- 
pected to  vote  for  this  week,  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Washington  should  be  talking 
about  regional  reconstruction  and  the  bene- 
fits of  cooperation.  It  may  go  against  the 
grain  to  let  criminals  go  unpunished,  but  no 
major  country  has  any  intention  of  disman- 
tling the  Serbian  Government  by  force  and 
arresting  its  leaders.  Nor.  realistically,  is 
the  world  ready  for  a  prolonged  boycott  of 
Serbia  that  would  destabilize  the  region  even 
further  and  prevent  any  change  for  future 
prosperity. 

Our  Balkan  policy  is  too  important  to  be 
based  on  illusions.  No  lasting  peace  is  pos- 
sible without  Serbian  participation,  and  as 
long  as  the  Serbs  do  not  widen  the  war.  the 
U.S.  has  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose 
trom  a  prolonged  quarrel  with  Belgrade. 

Clear  thinking  and  decisive  action— for  a 
change— represent  the  only  hope  for  a  rel- 
atively safe  path  through  the  minefield.  Oth- 
erwise, we  are  likely  to  be  bloodied  and  hu- 
miliated by  the  most  dangerous  European 
crisis  in  50  years. 


GAYS.  BUT  NOT  GAY  BEHAVIOR 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1993 
Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  things  of  which  we  have  too  little 
in  our  public  debates  is  an  effort  to  make  pol- 
icy according  to  consistent  principles,  even 
when  those  principles  might  lead  one  to  a  re- 
sult which  one's  political  allies  oppose. 

The  lead  editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald  for 
Monday,  February  1 ,  is  an  example  of  the  way 
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in  which  people  ought  to  reach  conclusions  on 
significant  public  policy  questions.  I  disagree 
with  some  aspects  of  the  editorial,  in  its  com- 
ments on  President  Clinton  and  more  emphati- 
cally in  its  comments  about  homosexuality. 
But  its  main  point  articulates  in  a  clear,  com- 
pelling, and  persuasive  fashion  what  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  ought  to  be  wrth  re- 
gard to  gay  men  and  lesbians  serving  in  the 
military. 

The  final  three  paragraphs  of  this  editorial 
state  the  appropriate  principle — that  individuals 
in  the  armed  services  should  be  judged  on 
their  behavior,  and  not  on  any  basic  char- 
acteristic—and also  demonstrate  how  this 
ought  to  be  applied,  by  making  the  clear  cut 
distinction  between  activity  on  base,  on  duty, 
or  in  uniform  and  conduct  which  takes  place 
off  base,  off  duty,  and  out  of  uniform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  impressed  with  this  con- 
clusion precisely  because  it  comes  from 
someone  with  whom  I  do  disagree  about 
some  aspects  of  the  question  of  homosexual- 
ity in  general,  and  I  applaud  the  intellectual  in- 
tegrity of  the  Herald's  editorial  board.  The  two 
sentences  which  conclude  this  editorial — 
"gays  and  lesbians  can,  and  do,  make  superb 
soldiers.  But  their  private  sex  lives,  like  all  of 
ours,  should  remain,  private" — sum  up  pre- 
cisely what  gay  men  and  lesbians  should  be 
asking  for.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Boston 
Herald  has  made  this  significant  contribution 
to  this  debate. 

Gays.  But  Not  Gay  Behavior 
It  was  inevitable  that  President  Clinton's 
promise  to  lift  the  ban  on  gays  in  the  armed 
forces  would  generate  a  firestorm  of  con- 
troversy. That  is  not  an  argument  for  or 
against  it.  But  people  may  reasonably  won- 
der why  this  issue  had  to  be  raised  during 
Clinton's  first  week  In  office. 

It's  the  economy,  stupid — remember?  "I 
am  going  to  focus  like  a  laiser  beam  on  this 
economy."  said  Clinton  one  day  after  the 
election.  In  his  inaugural  address,  he  de- 
scribed the  economy  as  "weakened 
by  .  .  .  deep  divisions  among  our  own  peo- 
ple." Does  he  think  forcing  into  place  a  dras- 
tic new  policy  on  a  subject  so  explosive  is 
going  to  heal  those  divisions? 

In  his  first  few  days  of  piloting  the  ship  of 
state,  our  43-percent  president  has  come  in 
for  heavy  weather.  His  nomination  of  Zoe 
Baird  came  apart  In  his  hands.  His  rash  of 
abortion  announcements  last  Friday  galva- 
nized pro-life  enmity.  His  first  pronounce- 
ments on  nuts-and-bolts  economic  policy  re- 
placed a  campaign  promise  of  tax  relief  with 
a  new  threat  of  tax  severity. 

The  nation  does  not  need  a  wrenching  de- 
bate over  gays  in  the  military  right  now. 
This  could  have  waited. 

But  Pandora's  box  having  been  thrown 
wide  open,  the  issue  needs  to  be  settled. 
Three  principles  are  relevant  here. 
First,  the  function  of  the  military  is  to  de- 
fend the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  Unit  cohesiveness  is  critical  to  that 
function.  Any  policy  on  military  personnel 
must  be  judged,  at  least  in  part,  by  its  effect 
on  such  cohesiveness. 

Second,  disapproval  of  homosexuality  is 
not  simply  blind  bigotry.  The  gay  lifestyle  is 
repudiated  by  every  major  religion.  It  is 
manifestly  not  normative.  Basic  decency  re- 
quires each  of  us  to  regard  homosexuals  with 
tolerance  and  with  an  awareness  that  few 
people  choose  their  sexual  orientation.  But 
neither  decency  nor  wisdom  requires  that 
governments  confer  legitimacy  on  same-sex 
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relationships,  or  treat  them  as  a  sort  of  co- 
equal alternative  to  the  bonds  between  men 
and  women. 

Third,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  being  and  doing.  Your  nature,  your 
orientation,  your  thoughts,  your  urges— 
those  must  be  irrelevant  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  Thus,  you  cannot  be  discharged  from 
the  Armed  Forces  for  having  a  rebellious  na- 
ture: it  is  only  when  you  act  rebelliously 
that  you  may  be  disciplined. 

The  best  policy  for  the  military  Is  one  that 
melds  these  principles.  In  effect,  that  is  what 
U.S.  District  Judge  Terry  Hatter  of  the 
Central  California  district  ordered  last 
Thursday.  Hatter  struck  down  the  ban  on  ho- 
mosexuals and  prohibited  the  military  from 
discharging  gays  "in  the  absence  of  sexual 
conduct  which  Interferes  with  the  military 
mission." 

The  key  decision  Clinton  announced  Fri- 
day— ordering  recruiters  to  stop  asking  ap- 
plicants about  their  sexual  preference — is  the 
right  one.  It  must  remain  quite  clear, 
though,  that  any  homosexual  activity  while 
on  base,  on  duty,  or  in  uniform  continues  to 
be  forbidden.  Gays  and  lesbians  can.  and  do. 
make  superb  soldiers.  But  their  private  sex 
lives,  like  all  of  ours,  should  remain— pri- 
vate. f» 


IN  HONOR  OF  BILLY  AND  EMELYN 
KIRBY.  CELEBRATING  THEIR 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY  ON  JANUARY 
30.  1993 


HON.  CHET  EDWARDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1993 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  honor  of  Billy  and  Emelyn  Kirby 
who  celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
on  January  30,  1993. 

It  is  indeed  a  special  honor  for  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  I  have  known  the  Kirbys  since  my 
college  days  at  Texas  A&M.  I  owe  a  great 
debt  of  personal  gratitude  to  Billy  for  teaching 
me  the  ways  of  Washington  when  I  was  a 
young  college  graduate  working  for  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
nearty  two  decades  ago.  Then,  as  now.  Billy 
was  acknowledged  as  one  of  America's  lead- 
ing authorities  on  veterans'  programs  and 
health  care. 

The  first  pages  of  this  uniquely  American 
love  story  between  Billy  and  Miss  Em  were 
written  just  tjefore  Worid  War  II  in  the  town  of 
Clitton,  a  village  known  throughout  Bosque 
County  and  central  Texas  for  its  strong  work 
ethic  and  rigid  moral  standards  befitting  the 
town's  Norwegian  founders.  The  Norwegian 
influence  in  Clifton  was  so  strong  that  even 
after  Billy  and  Miss  Em  had  been  dating  for 
quite  some  time,  Miss  Em's  father,  a  devout 
Lutheran  minister,  still  referred  to  Billy  as  that 
American  boy. 

That  American  boy  began  his  military  career 
in  1 940  as  a  member  of  Company  K,  1 43d  In- 
fantry Regiment,  36th  Division,  of  the  Texas 
National  Guard.  Just  before  he  was  shipped 
overseas,  he  and  Miss  Em  married  and 
honeymooned  on  (Dape  Cod.  During  the 
Rapido  River  Battle  in  Italy,  Billy  sustained 
gunshot  wounds  to  his  right  shoulder  and  arm 
on  January  21,  1944.  Following  his  discharge 
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from  military  service  2  years  later,  the  former 
staff  sergeant  and  his  young  bride  returned  to 
Dallas  to  tiegin  a  new  life. 

Billy  then  joined  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans [DAV]  as  a  life  member  of  Chapter  32 
in  Dallas  and  dedicated  his  life  to  his  fellow 
veterans.  Shortly  thereafter,  Billy  entered 
American  University  in  Washington,  DC,  to 
study  in  the  DAV  National  Service  Officer 
[NSO]  training  program.  He  worked  as  a  DAV 
NSO  in  Dallas  and  Waco  until  1962  when  he 
joined  the  staff  on  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  In  Washington,  Billy  worked  with 
such  giants  in  the  world  of  veteran's  affairs  as 
long-time  committee  chairman  Olin  E.  Tiger 
league  and  former  committee  staff  director 
Oliver  E.  Meadows. 

Folkjwing  his  retirement  from  the  Hill  in 
1977,  Billy  and  Miss  Em  became  extremely 
active  in  the  DAV  on  the  local  and  national 
level.  His  immense  contributions  to  the  DAV 
were  fully  recognized  when,  after  having 
served  2  years  as  an  elected  vice  com- 
mander, Billy  was  elected  national  commander 
of  the  million-member  DAV  In  1988-89. 

Billy  and  Miss  Em's  civic  involvement  has 
also  been  extensive.  In  1986,  Billy  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  the  Texas  Veterans'  Com- 
mission and  has  held  leadership  positions  in 
several  veterans,  civic  and  political  organiza- 
tions in  Bosque  County.  He  and  Miss  Em 
have  also  been  extremely  active  members  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  Clifton  and  have 
devoted  considerable  time  and  effort  to  im- 
prove medical  care  in  the  Clifton  area. 

But  I'm  sure  Billy  and  Miss  Em  would  agree 
that  their  greatest  accomplishment  has  been 
raising  two  wonderful  children,  Larry  and  Phyl- 
lis, and  keeping  an  ever  watchful  eye  on  their 
four  beautiful  grandchildren. 

From  a  personal  standpoint,  I  proudly  con- 
sider Billy  Kirby  a  mentor  and  trusted  advisor. 
As  a  couple,  I  consider  Billy  and  Miss  Em  to 
be  among  my  dearest  friends.  I  can  also  say 
unequivocally  that  no  one  in  the  1 1  th  District 
of  Texas,  which  has  one  of  our  Nation's  larg- 
est concentrations  of  veterans  and  veterans' 
facilities,  has  done  more  to  assist  veterans 
than  Billy  Kirby.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  Billy 
Kirby  is  truly  a  veteran's  veteran  arxj  a  man 
that  I  respect  alxjve  all  others.  He  is  one  of 
those  rare  persons  whose  life  has  been  totally 
devoted  to  helping  others  without  any  interest 
in  personal  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
now  in  congratulating  Billy  and  Emelyn  Kirby 
on  their  50th  wedding  anniversary.  Very  few 
people  are  able  to  experience  the  kind  of  love 
and  commitment  that  Billy  and  Miss  Em  have 
shared  for  these  many  years.  Their  dedication 
to  each  other,  to  their  family,  to  their  commu- 
nity, and  to  America's  veterans  is  truly  extraor- 
dinary. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  they  will 
sfiare  many  more  years  of  happiness  together. 


NATIONAL  FFA  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  li  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1993 

Mr.  f^TCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  the  members  of  the  National  FFA 
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Organization  as  they  celebrate  National  FFA 
Week  this  week.  Through  the  FFA.  students 
enrolled  in  agricultural  classes  in  public  high 
schools  and  vocational  centers  not  only  pro- 
vide community  services  and  increase  their 
knovtrledge  of  agriculture,  but  also  gain  valu- 
able leadership  skills.  For  this  reason,  FFA — 
The  Spirit  of  Leadership  is  an  appropriate 
theme  for  this  year's  National  FFA  Week. 

In  my  home  State  of  Kentucky,  over  1,000 
FFA  members  and  teachers  attended  1  week 
of  leadership  training  at  the  Kentucky  FFA 
Leadership  Training  Center  in  order  to  better 
guide  their  local  FFA  chapters.  The  dedication 
and  ability  of  these  people  can  be  seen  in  the 
results  of  regional,  State,  and  national  com- 
petitions. 

From  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Kentucky,  the  district  I  represent,  winners  at 
the  State  FFA  convention  last  June  were: 
Frank  Nolan,  Jr.,  of  Spencer  County  in  agricul- 
tural electrification,  Jeremy  Hinton  of  LaRue 
County  in  forage  crop  production,  William  C. 
Dobson  of  Adair  County  in  nursery  operations, 
Eric  Butler  of  Adair  County  in  outdoor  recre- 
ation, Scotty  Clan  of  Hardin  County  in  place- 
ment of  agricultural  production,  Kevin  Thomas 
of  Hardin  County  in  sheep  production,  Bobby 
Wooldridge  of  Spencer  County  in  soil  and 
water  management,  Joey  Shine  of  Metcalfe 
County  in  specialty  crop  productions,  the 
Spencer  County  FFA  Chapter  for  the  Building 
Our  Communities  Program,  Ginilin  Bariow  of 
Barren  County  in  the  AlC  contest — first  place, 
David  Tucker  of  Taylor  County  in  the  AlC  con- 
test— second  place,  Jason  Ferguson  of  Hardin 
County  in  the  AlC  contest— third  place,  the 
Central  Hardin  Chapter  in  chapter  meeting, 
Melodie  Stull  of  Breckinridge  County  in  im- 
promptu speaking  beef,  the  Breckinridge 
County  Chapter  in  farm  business  manage- 
ment, the  Wan-en  East  Chapter  in  the  record 
keeping  contest,  the  Central  Hardin  Chapter  in 
FFA  commodity  marketing,  and  Jeff  Wathen  of 
Marion  County  in  creed  speaking. 

I  am  also  proud  to  have  regional  Star  State 
FFA  members  in  production  and  Star  State 
Agribusinessmen  from  the  district  I  represent. 
Gayle  Aubrey  of  Breckinridge  County,  Angle 
Montgomery  of  Spencer  County,  and  Kirby 
Hancock  of  Adair  County  were  all  recognized 
as  regional  Star  State  FFA  members  in  pro- 
duction at  the  State  FFA  convention.  Andrew 
D.  Koostra  of  Warren  County  was  recognized 
as  the  Star  State  Agnbusinessman  and  Kevin 
Whitworth  of  Breckinridge  County  and  Paul 
Smothers  of  Taylor  County  were  both  recog- 
nized as  regional  Start  State 
Argribusinessman. 

Several  chapters  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky  were  recognized  for 
chapter  safety.  The  Spencer  County  Chapter 
won  second  place  in  the  Slate  and  the 
Daviess  County,  Barren  County,  Edmonson 
County,  Metcalfe  County,  Breckinridge  County, 
Central  Hardin,  Bullitt  Central,  Spencer  Coun- 
ty, and  Taylor  County  chapters  were  all  recog- 
nized as  regional  superior  chapters. 

Students  are  not  the  only  ones  recognized 
for  hard  work  and  leadership  through  the  Na- 
tional FFA  Organization.  This  past  year,  two 
teachers  from  the  State  of  Kentucky  received 
the  Honorary  American  FFA  Degree  at  the  na- 
tional FFA  Convention  in  Kansas  City.  MO. 
One  of  these  indivkjuals,  Lloyd  Home,  is  an 
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agriculture  teacher  at  Central  Hardin  High 
School  in  Kentucky's  Second  Congressional 
District. 

All  down  through  the  years,  the  National 
FFA  Organization  has  helped  young  people 
achieve  their  goals  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
and  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to  commend  all 
of  those  associated  with  the  FFA  throughout 
Kentucky  and  across  the  Nation  for  their  many 
accomplishments.  I  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  future. 


THE  90TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SALT  RIVER  PROJECT 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1993 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  sa- 
lute the  Salt  River  project,  an  institution  that 
this  month  celebrates  its  90th  anniversary  as 
the  Nation's  oldest  multipurpose  reclamation 
project. 

The  company,  headquartered  in  Tempo.  AZ. 
Is  the  State's  largest  water  supplier  and  the 
third  largest  public  power  utility  in  the  Nation. 
It  serves  more  than  550,000  customers  in  the 
greater  metropolitan  Phoenix  area,  operates 
six  major  dams  and  reservoirs,  and  has  trans- 
mission links  throughout  the  Southwest.  It 
owns  and  participates  in  coal  mines  and  gen- 
erating stations  in  Arizona.  California.  Nevada. 
New  Mexico,  and  Colorado.  And.  it  counts 
among  its  customers  some  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  computer  and  electronic  manufactur- 
ers, aviation  Industries,  mines,  and  agricultural 
enterprises.  From  an  Arizona  vantage,  from 
Washington.  DC.  to  the  bond  mari<ets  of  New 
Yori<.  the  name  of  Salt  River  project  [SRPl  has 
set  a  standard  for  high  value,  low-cost  water 
and  power,  and  for  financial  reliability  and  sta- 
bility. 

At  the  core  of  SRP's  reputation  is  a  cor- 
porate history  that  is  tied  deeply  to  the  history 
and  development  of  Arizona.  Born  out  of  a 
drought  that  parched  the  West  in  the  late  19th 
century.  SRP  was  formed  in  1903 — 9  years 
before  Arizona  became  a  State.  The  compa- 
ny's original  purpose  was  to  provide  eariy  set- 
tlers with  a  reliable  source  of  water  for  farm- 
ing. To  accomplish  this.  SRP's  founders  mort- 
gaged their  lands  to  the  Federal  Government 
as  loan  collateral  for  the  construction  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Dam — one  of  the  first,  great 
projects  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
When  the  dam  was  completed  in  1911  in  the 
Salt  River  Canyon  east  of  Phoenix,  it  stood  as 
one  of  the  engineering  triumphs  of  its  time. 
Dependable  water  supplies  were  achieved. 
Agriculture  flourished.  As  the  Phoenix  area 
prospered,  construction  of  five  other  dams  fol- 
lowed. Hydroelectric  capabilities  were  devel- 
oped and.  in  1937,  special  action  by  the  State 
legislature  formally  put  SRP  into  the  power 
business.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Phoenix 
area  after  Worid  War  II  and  its  transfonnation 
into  the  commercial  hub  of  the  Southwest 
came  about  in  part  through  SRP's  progressive 
efforts,  economic  development  programs,  and 
commitment  to  community  partnerships. 

Today.  SRP  and  Arizona  stand  together  at 
the  threshokj  of  a  new  era  and  at  the  cross- 
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roads  of  a  global  market  connecting  to  Latin 
America  and  the  Pacific  rim.  With  advanced 
programs  in  energy  conservation,  electric  vehi- 
cles, alternative  fuels,  and  environmentally  af- 
fordable ways  to  supply  water  and  power, 
SRP  is  ready  to  help  its  customers  assume 
even  stronger  economic  leadership  in  the  21st 
century.  SRP's  vision  has  helped  shape  the 
West  for  90  years.  Its  vision  cleariy  will  con- 
tinue to  shape  Arizona's  future. 
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solid  part  of  San  Bernardino's  cultural  herit- 
age. Their  dedicated  and  selfless  service  to 
our  community  is  certainly  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion by  the  House  today. 
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NASHVILLE-BASED  NORTHERN 
TELECOM  RECEIVES  IRS  AWARD 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DUKE  AND  EVELYN 
HILL 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1993 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  today  the 
fine  work  and  inspired  leadership  of  Edward 
Gould  Hill,  Jr.  ("Duke")  and  Evelyn  Hill  who 
have  taken  leadership  roles  in  fostering  music 
for  the  cultural  benefit  of  California's  Inland 
Empire.  The  Hill's  will  be  recognized  for  their 
long-time  commitment  to  the  Inland  Empire 
Symphony  later  this  week  as  they  are  pre- 
sented with  the  1993  Golden  Baton  Award  in 
San  Bemardino.  CA. 

The  Inland  Empire  Symphony  Orchestra  is  a 
31 -year-old  organization  which  offers  a  diverse 
musical  program  each  year.  The  72-member 
orchestra,  which  serves  6  performing  arts 
groups,  also  has  a  strong  student  music  ap- 
preciation program  which  brings  members  of 
the  orchestra  to  local  schools. 

Duke's  father  was  concert  pianist  and  music 
teacher  in  the  Chicago  area,  and  his  mother 
operated  Hill's  Music  and  Book  Store  before 
the  family  moved  to  Califomia  some  years 
later.  Evelyn  is  a  fifth  generation  San 
Bernardino  resident,  a  descendant  of  Jerusha 
Gumsey  Bemis  who  settled  in  San  Bemardino 
with  the  Mormon  train  in  1 854.  Duke  and  Eve- 
lyn met  at  San  Bemardino  Valley  College  and 
were  married  in  1951.  Since  that  time,  they 
have  been  blessed  with  three  children.  Ed- 
ward, Claudia,  and  Alison. 

In  1970,  Duke  became  the  sole  proprietor  of 
his  real  estate  appraisal,  public  acquisition, 
and  private  investment  business.  In  addition, 
he  has  taught  real  estate  courses  at  San 
Bemardino  Valley  College  and  the  University 
of  Califomia  at  Riverside.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Inland  Empire  Symphony  Executive 
Board.  Evelyn  has  served  as  president  and  a 
19-year  board  member  of  the  Assistance 
League  of  San  Bernardino  and  president  of 
the  San  Bernardino  National  Charity  League. 
In  addition,  she  was  the  founding  president  of 
the  Inland  Empire  Symphony  Guild,  has 
served  as  the  public  relations  chairman  of  the 
Inland  Empire  Symphony  Orchestra  for  4 
years,  and  has  served  as  a  docent  for  the 
"Music  in  the  Schools"  Program  since  Its  in- 
ception. She  has  also  served  on  the  benefit 
committee  and  chaired  or  cochaired  numerous 
event  since  first  becoming  involved  with  the 
Inland  Empire  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  our  col- 
leagues and  friends  in  honoring  Duke  and 
Evelyn  for  all  they  have  done  to  revitalize  the 
Inland  Empire  Symphony  which  has  t)ecome  a 


IN  HONOR  OF  YOLANDA  RUIZ  ON 
HER  RETIREMENT 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22, 1993 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
a  special  tribute  to  Yolanda  O.  Ruiz,  who  is 
retiring  after  20  years  of  devoted  service  to 
the  county  of  Los  Angeles.  The  southern  Cali- 
fomia congressional  delegation  also  joins  me 
in  saluting  Ms.  Ruiz  who  has  effectively 
served  as  the  county  of  Los  Angeles'  legisla- 
tive liaison  in  Washington,  DC. 

Over  the  years,  Yolanda  has  represented 
the  views  and  concerns  of  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Supervisors.  She  has  cleariy 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  those  of 
us  in  Congress  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
worthing  with  her. 

Ms.  Ruiz  is  a  versatile,  competent,  and  well- 
respected  individual  who  overcame  enormous 
social  odds.  She  was  bom  in  El  Paso.  TX.  and 
grew  up  in  the  barrios  of  east  Los  Angeles, 
with  three  brothers  and  three  sisters.  Her 
mother  was  a  seamstress  in  a  sweat  shop  in 
the  garment  industry  in  Los  Angeles  and  her 
father  barely  earned  minimum  wages  as  a  la- 
borer on  the  railroad. 

Yolanda  held  numerous  jobs  to  pay  for  her 
college  education.  She  married  Cartos  Ruiz 
and  together  they  raised  seven  sons — Daniel. 
Donald.  Carols.  Richard.  Anthony,  Michael, 
and  Nicholas.  In  1971,  Ms.  Ruiz  tJegan  an  il- 
lustrious career  with  the  county  of  Los  Ange- 
les when  she,  her  husband,  and  their  children 
moved  to  Washington,  DC. 

In  addition  to  working  for  the  county  and 
raising  her  family.  Yolanda  has  been  actively 
involved  in  the  PTA.  Little  League,  the  Red 
Cross,  her  homeowners  association,  voter  reg- 
istration drives,  community  assistance  for 
Spanish-speaking  persons,  and  a  variety  of 
civic  and  social  organizations.  Most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  Yolanda's  unfailing  support  of  the 
California  State  Society  as  a  past  president, 
vice  president,  and  presently,  the  society's 
treasurer.  In  an  age  when  our  young  men  and 
women  are  desperately  seeking  role  models  to 
help  guide  and  direct  their  lives,  individuals 
like  Yolanda  Ruiz  stand  out  as  a  living  testi- 
mony that  hard  wori<  and  dedicated  service 
reaps  a  positive  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  Yolanda  as  she 
retires  from  the  county  of  Los  Angeles.  How- 
ever, we  are  pleased  that  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  and  working  with  such  a  gracious, 
dedicated  Individual.  She  has  completed  a  re- 
markable career  in  public  sen^ice.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  wish  her  continued  success  in 
her  future  endeavors. 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22, 1993 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  corporate  constitu- 
ent whk:h  has  helped  to  dispel  the  perception 
of  a  traditional  adversarial  relationship  be- 
tween tHJsiness  and  government. 

Northern  Telecom.  Inc.,  which  is  based  in 
Nashville,  TN,  recently  received  the  Nation's 
first  Joint  IRS  Taxpayer  Quality  Improvement 
Initiative  Award  for  extraordinary  commitment 
toward  improving  tax  administration.  In  pre- 
senting the  award  to  Martin  Mand,  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  financial  officer  for  the 
company,  IRS  district  director  Glenn  Cagle 
said. 

The  Northern  Telecom-IRS  team  rep- 
resents the  first  time  in  the  Nation,  or  poss- 
sibly  anywhere,  that  representatives  from  a 
company  under  audit  have  worked  side  by 
side  with  the  examiners  to  improve  key  as- 
pects of  the  audit  process. 

He  added  that  the  nationwide  application  of 
what  the  IRS  and  Northem  Telecom  achieved 
in  Nashville  can  save  untold  hours  and  tax 
dollars  in  similar  examinations. 

The  award  recognizes  the  fruits  of  a  year- 
long project  that  has  led  to  sutjstantial  im- 
provements in  communications  and  informa- 
tion flow  between  the  two  organizations  and  is 
part  of  the  IRS'  quality  improvement  process 
[QIP],  a  formal  program  begun  in  1987  to  im- 
prove internal  systems.  New  operations  imple- 
mented as  a  result  of  the  alliance  have  led  to 
a  59-percent  reduction  in  the  average  proc- 
essing time  for  tax  information  requests  at 
Northem  Telecom.  Other  benefits  include  a 
more  current  examination  procedure,  reduced 
auditing  burden,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
loundation  for  further  joint  quality  initiatives.  > 

The  project  focused  primarily  on  factors  hir>- 
dering  information  delivery,  such  as  resource 
management,  quantity  of  information  re- 
quested, and  the  clarity  of  requests.  The  part- 
nership has  been  so  successful  that  the  IRS 
Nashville  district  intends  to  use  the  project's 
process  as  a  model  for  other  districts. 

Northem  Telecom  is  a  leading  supplier  of 
digital  switching  systems  to  the  U.S.  telephone 
industry,  digital  communications  systems  to 
the  U.S.  military,  and  is  a  major  exporter  of 
telecommunications  equipment.  It  is  the  lead- 
ing global  supplier  of  fully  digital  telecommuni- 
cations systems,  with  over  58.000  employees 
woridwide  and  annual  revenues  of  $8.4  billion. 
In  the  United  States,  there  are  over  22,000 
employees,  including  about  800  at  NTI's 
Nashville  headquarters,  involved  in  design, 
manufacturing,  and  sale  of  telecommuni- 
cations products. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  congratulations  to  all  of 
the  employees  and  executives  at  Northem 
Telecom  on  their  receipt  of  this  award. 
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IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  90TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  SALT  RIVER 
PROJECT 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1993 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  more 
inspired  city  names  in  ttiis  great  country  is  that 
of  Phoenix,  AZ.  The  phoenix,  a  bird  of  ancient 
Egyptian  mythology,  is  said  to  have  burned  it- 
self to  ashes  on  a  pyre,  only  to  rise  from  those 
ashes  to  live  again.  Like  the  legendary  bird,  its 
urban  namesake  came  to  prosper  only  after 
death  and  resurrection.  A  principal  agent  of 
the  city's  rebirth  was  the  Salt  River  project,  the 
Nation's  oldest  multipurpose  reclamation 
project.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  SRP,  which 
proudly  celebrates  its  90th  anniversary  this 
month. 

The  site  of  present-day  Phoenix  was  first  in- 
habited by  the  Hohokam  Indians,  who  dis- 
appeared from  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  central 
Arizona  during  the  late  15th  century.  They  left 
behind  many  artifacts  to  remind  us  of  their 
presence  but  few  clues  to  explain  their  sudden 
disappearance.  One  theory  holds  that  the 
Hohokam,  an  agranan  society,  was  victimized 
by  the  uncontrollable  drought-flood  cycles  that 
characterize  many  desert  communities. 

It  was  not  until  the  late  19th  century  that 
hearty  pioneers  attempted  to  resettle  the 
desert  reaches  of  the  Salt  River  Valley.  Rec- 
ognizing that  effective  settlement  would  be  im- 
possible without  a  reliable  supply  of  water,  a 
group  of  far-sighted  and  courageous  individ- 
uals began  pHanning  a  system  of  dams  and 
canals  to  bring  water — and  life — to  the  Valley 
of  the  Sun.  Such  a  system  would  be  capable 
of  distributing  water  in  times  of  drought  and 
conserving  it  in  times  of  plenty. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
1902,  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users  Asso- 
ciation was  incorporated  on  February  9,  1903. 
Guided  by  the  spirit  of  risk  whk:h  led  them  to 
Arizona  in  the  first  place,  the  incorporators 
pledged  their  lands  as  collateral  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  dam  and  water  delivery 
system  to  store  and  distribute  waters  of  the 
temperamental  Salt  River.  Roosevelt  Dam, 
which  upon  its  completion  in  1911,  was  the 
highest  masonry  dam  in  the  worid,  was  built  at 
•a  cost  of  30  lives  and  $10.3  million.  When 
President  Teddy  Roosevelt  traveled  west  to 
dedicate  the  dam  that  was  to  bear  his  name, 
the  dream  of  reclamation  was  becoming  a  re- 
ality for  the  intrepid  pioneers  of  the  Salt  River 
Valley. 

From  its  modest  beginnings,  the  Salt  River 
project — which  now  includes  the  Salt  River 
Valley  Water  Users  Association  and  the  Salt 
River  Agricultural  and  Improvement  District — 
has  matured  into  an  extensive  and  multifac- 
eted  enterprise.  As  the  third-largest  publk: 
power  company  in  the  Nation,  and  the  largest 
water  supplier  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  SRP 
cunrentty  serves  more  than  560,000  business 
and  residential  customers  in  central  Arizona.  It 
has  established  itself  as  the  low-cost  provider 
of  quality  water  and  power  services  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley  and  has  t)een  a  national  leader  in 
the  development  of  energy  efficiency  and 
water  conservation  techrwiogies. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  salute  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Salt  River  project  on  the 
occasion  of  the  project's  90th  anniversary.  I 
wish  them  every  continued  success  as  they 
continue  to  chart  the  course  for  a  bright  and 
promising  future  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sun. 


THE  CLOSE-UP  FOUNDATION'S 
HONORING  OF  BILL  GRETZINGER 
AND  MIKE  MCCAULEY 
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I  have  wori<ed  with  both  teachers  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  Michigan.  I  know  of  no  higher 
praise  than  to  say  that  their  students  are  bet- 
ter off  for  having  had  them  as  teachers  and 
that  their  communities  are  better  off  for  having 
them  teach  there. 

I  have  long  been  proud  of  Michigan's  edu- 
cation community.  Mr.  Gretzinger's  and  Mr. 
McCauley's  inspirational  work  for  their  stu- 
dents reminds  me  why. 


February  22,  1993 


HON.  WmiAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  22. 1993 
Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  commend  two  dedicated  teachers.  Bill 
Gretzinger  who  teaches  at  Plymouth  Salem 
High  School  in  Salem,  Ml  and  Mike  McCauley, 
who  teaches  at  Plymouth-Canton  High  School 
in  Canton,  Ml.  They  have  both  won  the  Close- 
Up  Foundation's  Linda  Myers  Chosen  Award 
for  Teaching  Excellence  in  Civic  Education. 

The  Close-Up  Foundation  provides  students 
across  the  Nation  the  opportunity  to  learn 
atKjut  their  Government  first  hand.  Close-Up 
brings  civics  students  to  Washington  to  learn 
about  Government,  to  meet  with  Government 
officials,  and  with  Members  of  Congress  and 
our  staffs.  I,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  met  with  students  on  the  Close- 
Up  program.  We  have  helped  teach  students 
about  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; the  students  have  helped  us  learn  the 
concerns  of  the  young  people  in  our  districts. 
To  the  new  Members  of  Congress,  I  highly 
recommend  active  participation  with  the  Close- 
Up  Foundation. 

The  Close-Up  Foundation  chose  Mr. 
Gretzinger  and  Mr.  McCauley  because  they 
demonstrated  outstanding  leadership,  innova- 
tion, and  commitment  to  the  Close-Up  Foun- 
dation's citizenship  education  mission.  Teach- 
ing citizens,  young  and  old,  about  their  Gov- 
ernment and  about  their  civic  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities is  a  valuable  mission. 

Both  teachers  have  worked  hard  to  accom- 
plish this  mission.  Their  two  schools  are  the 
two  largest  participants  in  the  Close-Up  pro- 
gram. Besides  bringing  over  1 ,500  students  to 
Washington  through  the  Close-Up  Foundation, 
they  have  worked  on  the  Classroom  on 
Wheels,  a  program  to  teach  students  about 
city,  county,  and  State  government.  By  teach- 
ing active  participation  in  their  governments 
and  getting  students  involved  in  the  politk:al 
process,  they  have  taught  students  how  to 
work  to  tjetter  their  own  future. 

Students  learn  in  many  different  ways.  Text- 
tjooks  and  lectures  are  only  two  ways.  Mr. 
Gretzinger  and  Mr.  McCauley  wort<ed  hard  to 
expand  their  students'  learning  experience 
both  in  and  outside  of  the  classroom.  They 
have  given  their  students  an  unrivaled  learning 
experience.  Their  students  have  learned 
through  experience  the  workings  of  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Gretzinger  and  Mr.  McCauley  know  that 
one  learns  best  by  doing.  Thus,  they  inspired 
their  students  to  actively  participate  in  their 
own  community.  Students  have  started  voter 
registration  drives,  assisted  senior  citizens, 
and  have  helped  clean  up  the  Rouge  River. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee—of the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1993,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearing  on  S.  4.  to  promote  the 
industrial  competitiveness  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  U.S.  by  strength- 
ening: and  expanding  the  civilian  tech- 
nology programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

SR^253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  energy  tax 
options. 

SH-216 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  prolifera- 
tion threats  of  the  I990's. 

SD-342 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  the  research  and 
development  of  new  pharmaceutical 
products  in  the  U.S.,  focusing  on  AIDS 
and  cancer  drug  treatments. 

SD-G50 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Leg- 
islative Branch,  focusing  on  the  Cap- 
itol Police  Board  and  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol. 

SD-116 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  De- 


partment of  State.  Department  of  De- 
fense, U.S.  Customs  Service,  General 
Accounting  Office,  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  and  the  U.S.  Border 
Patrol. 

SI>-192 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  mortgage 
and  other  lending  discrimination. 

SI>-562 
Budget 
To    resume    hearings    to    examine    the 
President's  economic  plan. 

SD-608 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  American 
education  standards  and  goals  for  the 
future. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  status  of  United 
States  Government  assistance   to  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

SR-222 

FEBRUARY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  338,  to  revise  the 
Petroleum  Marketing  Practices  Act  to 
clarify  the  Federal  standards  governing 
the    termination    and    nonrenewal    of 
franchises  and  franchise  relationships 
for  the  sale  of  motor  fuel. 

S0-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  wtth  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  Blinded  Veterans  of  America,  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  the  Retired 
Officers  Association. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Leg- 
islative Branch,  focusing  on  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

SD-116 
Finance 
To   hold   hearings  on  U.S.   trade   policy 
issues. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business   meeting,    to   consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-342 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Small 
Business    Administration's    microloan 
demonstration  program. 

SRr428A 
Joint  Organization  of  Congress 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  congres- 
sional   reform   proposals,    focusing   on 
procedures  for  enforcing  ethical  stand- 
ards. 

S-5,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  206.  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
as  components  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  and  S.  341. 
to  provide  for  a  land  exchange  between 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Eagle 
and  Pitkin  Counties  in  Colorado. 

SD-366 

FEBRUARY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Leg- 
islative Branch,  focusing  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

SI>-116 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  185.  to  restore  to 
Federal  civilian  employees  their  right 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 
citizens,   in  the  political  processes  of 
the  nation,  to  protect  such  employees 
from  improper  political  solicitations. 

SD-342 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce.  Justice.   State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To   resume  hearings  to  examine   issues 
and  solutions  for  reforming  foreign  aid. 

SD-192 

MARCH  3 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,    to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  3.  S.  7,  S.  62,  S.  87, 
and  S.  94.  Congressional  election  cam- 
paign finance  reform  proposals. 

SR-301 

MARCH  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  7.  S.  62, 
S.  87.  and  S.  94,  Congressional  election 
campaigm  finance  reform  proposals. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK).  focusing  on  high- 
speed rail. 

SD-192 
MARCH  5 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To     hold     oversight     hearings    on     the 
present  and   future  role   of  veterans' 
health  care  system. 

SRr418 
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MARCH  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  reforming  the  Agen- 
cy   for    International     Development's 
structure  and  goals. 

SD-192 

MARCH  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Transit  Administration,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  focusing  on 
transit  needs. 

SD-138 

MARCH  16 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  to  examine   the  pur- 
poses of  foreign  aid  in   the  post-cold 
war  era. 

SD-138 

MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-192 

MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    relating    to    Congressional 
election  campaign  finance  reform. 

SR-301 

MARCH  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-192 

MARCH  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-116 

MARCH  30 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  multilateral  as- 
sistance funding  and  policy  issues. 

SD-138 

MARCH  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  AMVETS,    the    Veterans   of  World 
War  I.  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
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ica,  the  American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War. 
and  the  Non-Conimissioned  Officers  As- 
sociation. 

345  Cannon  Building 

APRIL  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  focusing 
on  implementation  of  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act. 

SD-116 

APRIL  20 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  sustainable  de- 
velopment goals  and  strategies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Motor  Carriers  (FHWA).  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Special  Programs, 
and  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  fo- 
cusing on  truck  safety  and  hazardous 
materials. 

SD-192 
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APRIL  27 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  aid 
transnational  issues,  focusing  on  popu- 
lation, environment,  health,  and  nar- 
cotics. 

SD-138 

MAY  4 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance  and   U.S.    international   eco- 
nomic interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  focusing 
on  procurement  reform. 

SD-138 

MAY  11 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  se- 
curity Interests. 

SD-138 
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MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  U.S. 
Coast     Guard,     focusing     on     marine 
safety. 

SD-138 

MAY  25 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  foreign  assistance 
and  the  transition  to  democracy  In  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

SD-138 

MAY  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1S94  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, focusing  on  drunk  driving. 

SD-138 

JUNE  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TWsday,  February  23,  1993 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  James  R.  Wagner,  na- 
tional chaplain,  the  American  Legion, 
Forest,  MS,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

Lord  our  God,  may  all  those  who 
enter  these  hallowed  Halls  remember: 
"*  *  *  God  is  the  King  of  all  the  earth 
*  *  *.  God  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of 
His  holiness."  (Psalms  47:7-«) 

We  come,  O  Lord,  asking  Your  gra- 
cious blessing  upon  those  who  labor 
here.  May  they  be  filled  with  that  hu- 
mility which  depends  upon  the  wisdom 
and  strength  which  only  You  can  give. 
May  the  deliberations  of  this  body  al- 
ways be  guided  by  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  freedom. 

Thank  You,  Lord,  for  that  provi- 
dential care  that  marks  our  national 
heritage.  By  Your  grace,  keep  us  ever 
aa  "one  nation  under  God."  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and    there   were — yeas   231.   nays 
147,  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  36] 
YEAS— 231 


Abercromble 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Baccbus  (FL) 

Baesler 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (Wl) 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Bellenson 

Berman 


Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 


Cardin 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (IL) 
Collins  (MI) 
Combest 
Condlt 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 


Costello 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Din^ell 

Dixon 

Durbln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallo 

Gejdenaon 

Geren 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoi  den 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnston 

Kanjors^i 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 


Allard 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Burton  ' 

Buyer 


Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHale 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortlx 

Oiton 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

NAYS— 147 

Callahan 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (OA) 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balait 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 


Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Raball 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sangmelster 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schumer 

Scott 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.   DEUTSCH.   Mr.   Speaker,  due  to  the 
delay  of  my  flight  I  was  unable  to  vote  on 
House    rollcall    vote    No.    36.    Had    I    been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pombo]  to 
lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance. 

Mr.  POMBO  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  ptxxreedings.  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  woHs  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  .  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  JAMES  R.  (JIM) 
WAGNER 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
^ven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  Fcm&rlcs  ) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  honored  to  introduce  the  guest 
chaplain  today.  He  is  Rev.  James  R. 
(Jim)  Wagner,  pastor  of  the  Forest 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Forest,  MS.  He 
is  also  serving  a  1-year  term  as  the  na- 
tional chaplain  of  the  American 
Legion. 

Reverend  Wagner  is  a  Korean  war 
veteran,  having  served  4  years  in  the 
Navy  as  a  hospital  corpsman.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Belhaven  College  in  Jack- 
son, MS,  and  the  Westminster  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  PA. 
He  was  ordained  in  January  1965  and 
previously  served  churches  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Central  America  before  be- 
coming pastor  of  the  Forest  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  1979. 

Reverend  Wagner  is  a  life  member  of 
both  the  American  Legion  and  VFW 
and  has  been  the  Mississippi  State 
chaplain  of  the  American  Legion  for  11 
years.  He  has  also  been  very  active  in 
civic  and  community  affairs  in  Forest 
and  Scott  County,  MS,  over  the  past  14 
years. 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
welcoming  the  chaplain  of  the  day. 
Rev.  Jim  Wagner. 
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rule  for  free  and  open  debate — the  kind 
of  consideration  it  deserves. 


MEMBERS  URGED  TO  DEFEAT 
H.R.    20 

(Mr.  BARRETT  of  Nebraska  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my  dis- 
appointment at  the  placing  of  H.R.  20. 
the  Federal  Employees'  Political  Ac- 
tivities Act  of  1993,  on  the  Suspension 
Calendar. 

This  legislation,  which  would  allow 
Federal  employees,  including  IRS  and 
FEC  auditors,  U.S.  attorneys,  and  FBI 
agents,  to  hold  office  in  political  par- 
ties, work  on  campaigns,  and  even  to 
run  for  elective  public  office — is  clearly 
controversial. 

If  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  who  represents 
one  of  the  largest  constituencies  of 
Federal  employees,  is  wary  of  potential 
abuses  to  our  country's  civil  service 
that  could  result  from  passage  of  this 
bill,  then  it  is  this  Member's  opinion 
that  there  is  reason  for  caution.  Cau- 
tion like  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  reason 
enough  to  give  this  measure  the  full 
and  thorough  deliberation,  guaranteed 
by  an  open  debate  and  amendment 
process,  in  the  full  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  to  vote  "no"  today  on  H.R. 
20.  Let  us  defeat  this  bill  under  suspen- 
sion, so  that  we  can  bring  this  impor- 
tant and  controversial  issue  up  under  a 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  ECONOMIC 
PLAN 

(Mr.  REYNOLDS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  call  for  Congress  to  move 
swiftly  on  President  Clinton's  eco- 
nomic plan. 

Already  there  are  those  who  are  more 
Interested  in  picking  this  package 
apart  piece  by  piece,  rather  than  seeing 
each  piece  in  the  context  of  the  plan  as 
a  whole. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
people  recognize  this  as  a  bold,  com- 
prehensive plan  that  must  be  viewed  in 
its  entirety,  not  as  individual  discon- 
nected parts. 

When  I  was  in  my  district  this  past 
weekend,  there  was  no  talk  of  how  one 
particular  part  harmed  this  special  in- 
terest or  that  special  interest.  Over 
and  over  again,  I  was  told  what  a  cou- 
rageous and  bold  package  the  President 
had  put  forth.  Over  and  over  again,  I 
was  asked  would  the  Congress  have  the 
courage  to  pass  this  package  as  a  whole 
or  would  we  tear  it  apart  bit  by  bit  and 
destroy  its  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
overwhelmingly  recognize  this  plan  as 
our  best  hope  to  move  this  Nation  for- 
ward. But  they  will  not  wait  patiently 
as  we.  in  Congress,  endlessly  debate  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  every  item.  The 
American  people  demand  quick  action 
on  the  President's  plan.  They  demand 
passage  of  a  plan  that  generates  more 
and  better  jobs  for  million  of  Ameri- 
cans, invests  in  people,  increases  real 
incomes  for  all  Americans  and  cuts 
wasteful  Government  spending. 

It  is  time  we  listened  to  what  the 
people  want  and  move  quickly  on  the 
President's  plan. 


SOUTH  CAROLINIANS  SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  President  Clinton  delivered  his 
economic  blueprint  to  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order  and  to  energize  the  re- 
covery. 

We  know  Bill  Clinton  is  the  plan's  ar- 
chitect. 

But  the  American  people  have  volun- 
teered as  masons  and  carpenters  to 
make  sure  the  plan's  economic  founda- 
tion is  poured  and  its  walls  are  secured. 

Yesterday  I  met  with  my  constitu- 
ents in  South  Carolina.  They  told  me 
to  support  the  plan.  "We  don't  support 
everything  in  it,"  they  said,  "but  we 
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approve  of  President  Clinton  and  we 
back  his  program." 

My  constituents  are  fed  up  with  busi- 
ness as  usual.  Most  of  all.  they  want 
the  Congress  to  pull  together  and  to 
pass  this  package. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  and 
those  in  other  States  are  asking,  "If 
not  now,  then  when?"  "If  not  Clinton, 
then  who?" 

My  constituents  want  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  effect  real  change. 
They  want  an  economic  package  that 
cuts  spending  and  puts  the  economy 
back  on  the  right  track. 

If  we  do  nothing  the  deficit  will  soar 
and  our  children's  future  will  be  mort- 
gaged just  to  prop  up  the  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  have  a  tradition  of  banding 
together  to  restore  old  buildings. 

They  have  told  me  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  roll  up  their  sleeves  to  support 
President  Clinton's  plan  to  put  our  eco- 
nomic house  in  order. 
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A  BLIZZARD  IN  WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
snowing  in  Washington,  literally  and 
figuratively.  The  cold  white  stuff  is 
melting  outside  now,  but  in  here  people 
are  still  snowed  in  by  a  blizzard  of  con- 
flicting numbers  released  by  the  Clin- 
ton administration.  I  recently  read  a 
disturbing  commentary  in  the  paper 
about  the  strategy  used  by  the  major- 
ity. A  Democratic  staffer  stated: 
"Throwing  numbers  out  'til  nobody  can 
have  faith  in  numbers,  and  then  politi- 
cal considerations  will  win;  that's  how 
we  do  it  every  time." 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  President 
announced  $493  billion  in  deficit  cuts — 
apparently  ignoring  the  $170  billion  of 
new  spending  and  downplaying  about 
$250  billion  in  new  taxes.  Maybe  that  is 
why  $21  billion  in  higher  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  are  being  figured  £is  budget 
savings.  And  maybe  that  explains  the 
confusion  over  who  really  is  rich  in  the 
eyes  of  our  new  administration.  Ameri- 
cans demand  honesty  in  Government. 
We  should  begin  by  helping  people  dig 
out  from  under  the  snowdrift  of  con- 
tradictory numbers. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
ECONOMIC  PACKAGE 

(Ms.  CANTWELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  CANTWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  President  of  the  United 
States  visited  the  other  Washington  to 
talk  about  his  economic  plan  and  to 
meet  with  thousands  of  workers  from 
the  Boeing  Co.  in  Everett  where  the 
problems  of  the  aerospace  industry  are 


very  directly  related  to  our  problems 
in  the  economy.  It  is  these  hard-work- 
ing middle  income  Americans  who 
stand  to  benefit  from  his  economic 
plan,  and  just  like  the  economic  plan, 
they  realize  that  there  are  no  quick 
fixes  for  the  problems  of  the  aerospace 
industry. 

The  President  clearly  called  for 
spending  cuts  before  we  have  spending 
increases.  He  talked  about  a  vision  for 
a  growing  dynamic  economy  and  creat- 
ing not  just  good  jobs,  but  good  wages, 
and  the  fact  that  we  need  to  build  an 
education  and  retraining  system  sec- 
ond to  none,  and  we  need  to  get  a  high- 
technology  policy  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  residents  of  the 
Northwest  clearly  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  quick  action,  not  only  in 
solving  our  economic  problems  in  the 
large  scale,  but  the  airline  industry  di- 
rectly. 


REGULATORY  BURDEN  REDUCTION 
FOR  BANKS  WITHOUT  COM- 
PROMISING SAFETY  AND  SOUND- 
NESS 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Thursday,  February  18,  this  Mem- 
ber and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Bacchus  of 
Florida,  introduced  H.R.  962  to  reduce 
the  number  of  bank  regulations  and  ex- 
aminations which  are  redundant,  un- 
duly costly,  or  overly  intrusive — and  do 
it  without  jeopardizing  financial  insti- 
tution safety  and  soundness. 

H.R.  962,  would  provide  relief  only  for 
safe,  sound,  and  properly  managed  de- 
pository institutions.  It  does  not  in 
any  way  hamper  consumer  protection 
or  alter  necessary  supervisory  provi- 
sions, such  as: 

Risk-b£ised  insurance  premiums  for 
banks; 

Continued  annual  supervisory  exami- 
nations for  troubled  institutions; 

Strong  capital  requirements; 

Continued  annual  audits  for  Institu- 
tions subject  to  the  requirement; 

Additional  authority  to  close  or  re- 
strict the  activities  of  troubled  institu- 
tions; and 

The  1991  bank  bill's  [FDICIA]  strong 
supervisory  sanctions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  sup- 
ported by  the  following  groups: 

American  Bankers  Association; 

Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America; 

Savings  and  Community  Bankers  of 
America; 

Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies; 

National  Association  of  Home- 
builders;  and 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Conmierce. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  ECONOMIC 
PLAN 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  President  Clinton  pre- 
sented to  America  an  economic  stimu- 
lus package  that  is  going  to  get  Amer- 
ica moving  again.  He  has  asked  Ameri- 
cans everywhere,  including  those  in 
this  Congress,  to  help  him  "write  the 
next  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
greatest  country  the  world  has  ever 
known." 

Judging  from  the  response  he  has 
been  getting  around  the  country  and 
from  the  enthusiasm  and  support  I 
heard  from  constituents  when  I  went 
back  home  to  my  district  last  weekend, 
I  would  say  that  America  is  not  only 
willing,  but  ready  to  help  our  country 
flourish  economically  and  become  full 
partners  with  him  as  he  unfolds  this 
new  chapter  of  affluence. 

Now,  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  seem  to  be  more 
interested  in  poking  holes  in  the  Presi- 
dent's comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
plan;  but  two-thirds  of  America  voted 
to  end  the  last  12  years  of  crippling, 
grinding,  weakening,  economically 
struggling  chapter  of  this  country's 
history. 

The  good,  solid,  concerned  American 
citizens  I  spoke  to  last  weekend  and 
those  who  have  been  calling  my  offices 
every  day  in  large  numbers  are  over- 
whelmingly in  agreement.  They  do  not 
want  to  continue  to  wonder  if  they  are 
going  to  lose  their  jobs,  or  whether 
they  can  afford  health  insurance  or 
whether  there  will  be  a  better  life  for 
their  children.  They  support  the  Presi- 
dent's bold  and  honest  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  all  of  us  should  do  the  same. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  now  why  most  peo- 
ple are  perplexed  by  President  Clin- 
ton's plan. 

Frankly,  it  just  does  not  make  any 
sense. 


HOT  LINE  CALLERS:  CLINTON'S 
PLAN  PERPLEXING 

(Mr.  KIM  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  front 
page  of  today's  USA  Today,  this  head- 
line sums  it  up.  "Hot  Line  Callers: 
Clinton's  PJan  Perplexing." 

President  Clinton's  economic  plan  is 
confusing. 

The  President  said  this  plan  will  spur 
economic  growth.  But  higher  taxes 
have  always  slowed  economic  growth. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  nation  has  ever 
taxed  itself  into  prosperity. 

The  President  says  his  plan  will  cre- 
ate more  jobs.  But  most  experts  con- 
clude that  this  package  has  a  real 
antijobs  bias. 

The  President  says  his  plan  will  re- 
duce the  deficit.  But  the  plan  includes 
more  spending  that  will  only  increase 
the  deficit. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
PLAN 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
Mexico  is  a  barometer  State  in  terms 
of  the  Presidential  election.  It  has  ac- 
curately predicted  the  last  four  Presi- 
dential elections. 

This  past  weekend  I  held  eight  town 
meetings  in  my  State  on  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  By  a  65-percent  mar- 
gin, my  constituents  feel  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  is  on  the  right  track. 
They  want  to  make  sure,  however,  that 
spending  cuts  are  a  priority  in  this 
package. 

Their  biggest  message  is.  "Cut  the 
waste."  They  want  to  make  sure  that 
sacrifice  across  the  board  is  even.  They 
think  that  the  stimulus  package  is  tre- 
mendously important. 

The  numbers  show  that  the  recovery 
we  are  supposedly  experiencing  is  not 
creating  jobs  at  the  usual  rate. 

D  1240 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
are  behind  the  President  and  under- 
stand that  we  must  all  pull  together  to 
get  back  on  track.  I  heard  it  at  home 
this  weekend:  We  have  to  put  our  coun- 
try back  to  work,  we  have  to  get  our 
fiscal  crisis  back  in  order,  and  the 
President's  plan  is  a  major  step  in  that 
direction. 


WHAT  THE  CLINTON  PLAN 
REALLY  DOES  IS  HimT  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]  who  just 
spoke,  said  that  his  constituents  think 
President  Clinton  is  on  the  right  track. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  they  find  out 
what  is  in  his  package,  the  wheels  are 
going  to  come  off.  The  wheels  are  going 
to  come  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  according  to  the  Republican  Study 
Committee  who  did  a  weekend  analysis 
of  his  program,  instead  of  cutting 
spending,  domestic  spending  is  going  to 
go  up  $46  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
The  only  real  spending  cuts  are  going 
to  come  in  the  area  of  defense,  and  we 
were  going  to  do  that  anyhow,  and  I 
say.  "When  you  take  into  consider- 
ation the  taxes  he's  talking  about,  plus 
hidden  taxes  you  don't  know  about  yet, 
America,  it  is  going  to  be  $305  billion  in 
new  taxes  with  no  domestic  spending 
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cats;   in   fact,   there's  going   to   be   a 
spending  increase." 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
league and  anyone  else  who  might  be 
{laying  attention  in  America  that  to- 
night I  will  be  taking  the  Republican 
Study  Committee  analysis  and  going 
through  it  line  by  line  to  show  the 
American  people  what  we  are  really  up 
against,  what  the  Clinton  budget  really 
does.  It  is  not  going  to  help  America,  it 
is  going  to  hurt  America,  and  let  me 
just  say  in  ending  that  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  said  that  next  year  we  are 
going  to  lose  250,000  jobs  if  this  passes. 
That  is  not  positive. 


PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 
MAKES  GOOD  ECONOMIC  SENSE 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  have  responded 
positively  to  President  Clinton's  eco- 
nomic program  to  lower  the  budget  def- 
icit and  rebuild  our  economy. 

That  is  because  the  President's  pro- 
gram makes  good  sense  economically. 

It  makes  sense  to  make  vaccines 
available  for  babies  who  need  them. 
Every  SI  si)ent  on  immunizations  will 
save  SIO  down  the  road. 

It  makes  sense  to  invest  in  our  com- 
munities' physical  infrastructure. 

The  President's  Rebuild  America 
Program  will  mean  better  highways 
and  better  housing,  cleaner  water,  and 
a  cleaner  environment. 

These  are  laudable  goals  in  their  own 
right. 

But  they  make  good  economic  sense. 

Ask  the  local  development  directors 
in  my  district  in  northeast  Ohio. 

It  is  much  easier  to  build  a  local 
company  when  you  have  a  clean  envi- 
ronment and  a  sound  transportation 
system. 

Yes.  the  President's  program  will 
achieve  the  important  goal  of  deflcit 
reduction. 

But  it  will  also  make  an  investment 
In.  and  lay  the  groundwork  for.  a  bet- 
ter economic  future  for  our  families 
and  for  our  young  people. 


SUPPORT  THE  BRADY  BILL 
(Mr.    SENSENBRENNER   asked   and 
was  given  permission   to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  many  States  a  convicted  felon 
can  walk  into  a  gun  shop  today  and 
purchase  a  handgun.  Yesterday  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  SCHU- 
MER]  and  I  reintroduced  the  Brady  bill 
to  stop  this. 

Since  the  Brady  bill  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1987,  more  than  50,000  people 
have  been  murdered  with  firearms.  The 
Brady  bill  will  help  stop  this  senseless 
loss  of  life. 


The  Brady  bill  establishes  a  waiting 
period  of  5  business  days  before  a  pro- 
spective gun  buyer  can  possess  a  hand- 
gun. This  gives  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials time  to  conduct  a  background 
check  and  only  prevents  purchases  for 
those  who  legally  cannot  own  a  hand- 
gun. This  waiting  period  will  end  once 
the  national  instant  check  hotline — es- 
tablished by  the  bill — becomes  oper- 
ational. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  home  State  of 
Wisconsin,  during  a  9-month  period  in 
1992,  our  waiting  period  and  back- 
ground check  system  successfully 
blocked  gun  sales  to  200  people  with 
prior  felony  convictions  or  histories  of 
mental  illness. 

The  Brady  bill  will  work  and  has  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  American 
public  and  law  enforcement  agencies.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  this  impor- 
tant step  toward  safer  streets. 


WE  NEED  MORE  LARRY'S 

(Mr.  MINGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MINGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Minnesota  and  through- 
out America  there  is  broad  support  for 
President  Clinton's  call  for  action  to 
solve  our  Nation's  economic  problems. 
The  time  has  come  to  cut  the  Federal 
deficit.  Americans  recognize  that  it 
will  take  shared  sacrifice  for  all.  We 
need  to  downsize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment just  like  IBM,  Sears,  General  Mo- 
tors have  been  downsizing,  but  we  need 
to  work  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Members  of  this  body 
are  not  happy  with  the  President's 
agenda,  they  should  learn  from  Larry 
Villella.  Larry  Villella  is  a  14-year-old 
boy  from  Fargo,  ND.  He  recognized  the 
problem.  He  came  up  with  his  own  so- 
lution. He  sent  the  White  House  $1,000 
of  his  own  hard-earned  money  to  re- 
duce the  deficit. 

We  need  more  Larrys,  individuals 
who  are  committed  to  solving  prob- 
lems, not  unimaginative  naysayers 
Who,  for  political  reasons,  want  to  con- 
tinue Federal  gridlock. 


UNPLUG  THE  SPENDING  MACHINE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  everyone  recognizes  that  the 
Federal  deficit  threatens  the  Nation's 
economic  growth.  Deficits  occur  when 
the  Government  spends  more  than  it 
collects. 

So  who  is  responsible  for  the  exces- 
sive spending  and  who  therefore  bears 
primary  responsibility  for  stopping  it? 

According  to  the  Constitution,  only 
Congress  has  the  power  to  spend.  And 
one  party  has  controlled  Congress  for 


almost  40  years.  During  that  time.  Fed- 
eral spending  has  increased  2,000  per- 
cent from  $71  billion  in  1954  to  $1.5  tril- 
lion in  1993. 

President  Clinton,  who  promised  to 
reinvent  government,  instead  has  pro- 
posed more  of  the  same — more  taxes 
and  more  spending. 

In  fact,  one-half  of  the  new  taxes  the 
President  has  proposed  will  go  to  pay 
for  new  spending  programs. 

The  President's  party  should  propose 
more  spending  cuts,  starting  with  the 
$160  billion  in  new  spending  for  new 
programs. 

For  decades,  the  living  has  been  easy 
in  Congress.  Now  it  is  time  to  unplug 
the  spending  machine  and  live  within 
our  means. 
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SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  PRESIDENT 
CLINTON'S  ECONOMIC  PLAN 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  many  people  are 
calling  my  office  to  urge  support  for 
President  Clinton's  economic  plan. 
They  recognize  that  this  is  not  the 
time  for  equivocation.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  enact  all  of  the  pieces  of  this 
carefully  balanced  plan  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

There  are  $250  billion  in  real  cuts.  At 
least  $60  billion  in  the  defense  budget. 
Cuts  in  the  number  of  troops  stationed 
overseas,  cuts  in  the  SDI  Program  re- 
ducing the  total  Federal  work  force  by 
100,000  persons  over  the  next  4  years, 
and  freezing  pay  raises  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  cuts  in  future  raises  to 
save  over  $8  billion  in  payroll  alone. 

These  cuts  together  with  the  reve- 
nues raised  by  tax  increases  will  help 
to  restructure  our  priorities  toward 
full  funding  of  Head  Start,  full  funding 
of  the  WIC  Progrram  for  infants,  in- 
creased funding  for  education  and  job 
training,  summer  jobs  for  our  youth,  fi- 
nancial help  to  go  to  college,  and  many 
more  programs  all  designed  to  invest  in 
the  underdeveloped  human  resource  of 
our  Nation.  If  we  lag  behind  our  inter- 
national competition,  it  is  because  we 
have  failed  to  realize  that  we  need  to 
invest  in  assuring  that  our  businesses 
have  highly  skilled  and  technically 
trained  people. 

Investment  in  our  children  and  in 
their  future  is  the  brightest  spot  in  the 
Clinton  plan.  If  we  must  cut  in  other 
areas  of  Government  spending,  if  we 
must  increases  taxes,  then  I  say  let  us 
do  it  to  build  a  future  for  our  children. 
Through  education  we  create  new  po- 
tential for  them  or  for  our  country  as 
a  whole. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ev- 
eryone is  interested  in  holding  down 
medical  costs.  President  Clinton  has 
assigrned  his  chief  adviser  "the  Mrs."  to 
study  and  prepare  the  administration 
plan. 

In  the  meantime,  the  President  has 
blasted  the  drug  industry  and  proposed 
spending  $300  million  on  vaccinations — 
great  idea,  does  that  mean  the  Govern- 
ment accepts  the  liability  for  use  of 
the  vaccines.  A  large  part  of  the  high 
cost  of  vaccine  is  caused  by  a  plethora 
of  trial  lawyers  and  our  tort  system. 

Back  to  health  care.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  40  percent  of  medical  costs 
are  caused  by  the  practice  of  defensive 
medicine  which  is  caused  by  liability 
suits,  which  are  created  by  the  same 
trial  lawyers. 

In  all  the  administration's  discus- 
sions on  cost  control  for  health  care — 
it's  freeze  this  and  cut  that — but  no 
mention  is  made  of  changing  the  tort 
system.  Do  you  think  that  having  a 
lawyer  as  President  and  another  attor- 
ney as  chief  adviser  is  preventing  the 
task  force  from  looking  at  our  outland- 
ish tort  liability  system — one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  an  increase  in  medi- 
cal costs? 


D    1250 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

(Mr.    BALLENGER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


GOVERNMENT  GETTING  DOWN  TO 
BUSINESS 

(Mr.  MENENDEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
message  I  received  so  clearly  from  the 
people  I  represent  at  home  in  New  Jer- 
sey's 13th  District.  I  believe  this  is  a 
message  that  many  of  us  have  received 
just  as  plainly. 

While  visiting  with  my  constituents 
at  home  and  discussing  with  them  the 
bold  course  our  President  has  set  for 
the  Nation,  it  became  plain  to  me  that 
America  is  ready  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. Americans  are  ready  to  take  on 
this  tremendous  national  debt,  to  put 
an  end  to  budget  deficits,  and  to  scale 
back  Government  spending.  The  people 
at  home  had  suggestions  for  us;  objec- 
tions here  and  there — but  one  common 
concern:  Will  this  plan  create  the  jobs 
we  need?  Will  we  here  in  New  Jersey, 
and  all  over  the  country,  be  able  to 
find  good  jobs  at  good  wages  to  provide 
for  our  families? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
proud  I  was  to  be  able  to  tell  them 
"Yes."  The  President's  plan  has  offered 
us  the  chance  to  make  the  recovery 
real  for  every  family  in  every  district. 
And  I  must  tell  you,  those  people  are 
ready  now  to  do  their  part  in  fueling 
this  recovery  because  they  know  that 
this  time,  the  Government  will  be  re- 


sponsive to  them.  This  time  the  Gov- 
ernment is  looking  out  for  them.  This 
time,  this  President  is  willing  to  put 
himself  on  the  line  of  them— the  mid- 
dle and  working  class  people  in  my  dis- 
trict— and  in  yours.  And  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  go  forward  and  meet  the 
President's  challenge,  they  will  have  a 
story  to  tell  their  grandchildren;  about 
the  day  the  Government  woke  up  and 
got  down  to  business. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Chair  wishes  to  announce 
to  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  we  have  completed  the  order  of 
the  message  board,  and  would  urge 
Members  to  line  up  in  the  order  in 
which  they  would  like  to  seek  recogni- 
tion. 


LIGHTENING       THE       LOAD       FOR 
SMALL    ENTERPRISES:    THE    OM- 
NIBUS    SMALL     BUSINESS     PRO- 
MOTION AND  PROTECTION  ACT 
(Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  asked  and 
was  given   permission   to  address   the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  rural  roads  and  city  streets,  in 
all  parts  of  America,  our  Nation's 
small  enterprises  risk  everything,  ev- 
eryday, to  discover  new  marvels  of 
technology;  to  create  new  services  to 
match  a  changing  world;  to  offer  new 
jobs,  opportunities,  and  challenges  to 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

In  exchange  for  these  great  risks  and 
accomplishments,  America's  entre- 
preneurs ask  only  that  their  Govern- 
ment let  them  get  the  job  done. 

Most  often,  though,  their  Govern- 
ment ignores  this  simple  plea,  and  re- 
wards performance  with  still  more  re- 
sponsibilities— collecting  our  taxes;  fil- 
ing stampedes  of  Government  forms; 
fulfilling  the  promises  politicians 
make,  but  the  Government  can  no 
longer  afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  back  this  ap- 
palling habit. 

To  help  in  this  new  effort.  I  will  in- 
troduce today  the  Omnibus  Small  Busi- 
ness Promotion  and  Protection  Act  to 
offer  12  straightforward,  reasonable 
steps  we  can  take  now  to  help  small  en- 
terprises help  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  provide  the 
jobs  workers  deserve,  the  products  and 
services  our  country  needs,  and  the 
competitive  edge  the  new  world  econ- 
omy demands,  we  in  Congress  must 
work  to  help  small  businesses,  not 
hinder  them;  to  lighten  their  load,  not 
add  more  to  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  small 
businesses  by  supporting  the  bill. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
CIA  is  telling  America  that  a  madman 
killed  two  CIA  officials  in  Langley.  VA. 
That  is  very  interesting,  because  there 
were  no  weapons  found,  there  were  no 
tracks,  there  were  no  traces.  Very  un- 
usual. 

In  fact,  the  shooter  got  into  America 
on  a  fast  track,  got  a  work  permit  in  a 
New  York  minute  and,  guess  what?  He 
is  from  Pakistan.  And  the  CIA  is  tell- 
ing us  it  just  so  happens  to  be  that  this 
shooter  from  Pakistan,  whom  they  be- 
lieve is  a  madman,  happened  to  only 
kill  two  CIA  officials  who  were  covert 
operators  near  Pakistan. 

Now,  if  you  believe  the  CIA,  I  think 
we  have  got  some  used  cars  around 
here,  folks.  I  think  it  is  time  to  get  a 
grip  on  the  CIA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  since  the  assas- 
sination of  JFK  there  has  been  a  sub- 
conscious element  in  America  that 
does  not  trust  Washington,  DC,  and 
Congress  should  exert  some  grip  and 
influence  on  the  CIA,  which  has  been 
out  of  control. 


TAX,  SPEND,  AND  CUT 
(Mr.   POMBO   asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  POMBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  Newsweek  cover.  I  asked 
my  staff  to  provide  to  me  a  one-page 
outline  of  the  President's  new  plan. 
This  cover  simply  states,  "Tax.  Spend. 
Cut." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  Members  who 
cannot  see  it,  that  is  tax.  spend,  cut 
(indicating). 


CIA  OUT  OF  CONTROL 
(Mr.    TRAFICANT    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


THE  SALT  RIVER  PROJECT  CELE- 
BRATES 90  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 
(Ms.  ENGLISH  of  Arizona  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  ENGLISH  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  Ar- 
izona institution  that  this  month  cele- 
brates its  90th  birthday  as  the  oldest 
multipurpose  reclamation  project  in 
the  United  States.  That  institution  is 
the  Salt  River  project,  a  not-for-profit, 
publicly  controlled  utility  that  has  be- 
come Arizona's  largest  water  provider 
and  a  leading  producer  of  electricity  in 
the  Southwest. 

Founded  in  1903,  SRP  was  bom  out  of 
the  pioneering  needs  to  secure  a  de- 
pendable water  supply  for  the  farm 
communities  that  had  grown  up  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley  in  central  Arizona. 
Drought,  dust  storms,  and  gun  duels 
over  water  claims  plagued  the  area  in 
the  late  19th  century,  destroying  crops, 
ruining  families,  and  taking  lives. 

In  response  to  these  problems,  set- 
tlers and  business  leaders  of  the  day 
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pursued  a  dream  of  building  a  great 
dam  to  control  and  store  the  waters  of 
the  unruly  and  erratic  Salt  River.  Ari- 
zona then  was  still  raw  territory— a 
long,  hard  train  ride  from  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

After  persistent  lobbying,  the  area's 
settlers  won  Federal  backing  for  con- 
struction of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Dam  on  the  Salt  River  90  miles  up- 
stream from  Phoenix.  The  dam,  com- 
pleted in  1911  and  dedicated  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  was  one  of  the  Nation's 
first  reclamation  projects  and  helped 
Arizona's  efforts  to  enter  the  Union. 

But  SRP's  vision  did  not  end  with 
completion  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam. 
Through  joint  efforts  with  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  local  commu- 
nities, SRP  presided  over  the  construc- 
tion of  five  other  water  storage  dams 
on  the  Salt  and  Verde  Rivers.  The  com- 
pany's success  with  early  hydroelectric 
generation  prompted  the  State  govern- 
ment to  expand  SRP's  mission  in  1937 
to  include  regional  generation  and 
transmission  services.  New  power- 
plants  were  built.  And  as  the  State's 
economy  shifted  from  agricultural  to 
urban  predominance,  SRP  helped  fa- 
cilitate the  development  of  the  Phoe- 
nix metropolitan  area. 

The  Phoenix  area  now  ranks  as  the 
ninth  largest  metropolitan  region  in 
the  country,  with  a  population  of  near- 
ly 2  million.  Arizona's  overall  popu- 
lation is  expected  to  grow  over  the 
next  30  years  to  more  than  7  million, 
and  SRP  will  continue  to  be  as  impor- 
tant to  the  State's  future  as  it  has  been 
to  its  past. 

Today,  SRP  electric  rates  are  among 
the  lowest  in  the  Southwest.  The  com- 
pany is  a  national  leader  in  the  appli- 
cations of  new  energy  technologies  and 
energy  conservation  programs.  Under 
its  Delta-10  Program,  SRP  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  increase  its  electric  sys- 
tem capacity  by  10  percent  and  save  S50 
million  over  the  next  5  years  through 
advancements  in  energy  efficiency  and 
conservation. 

Other  programs  include  underground 
water  recharge  projects  as  an  alter- 
native to  surface  impoundments,  pro- 
motion of  electric  vehicles,  and  pilot 
projects  utilizing  fuel  cells, 
photovoltaics,  clean  coal,  and  solar 
technologies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  90  years  is  a  long  time 
to  stay  in  business  while  maintaining  a 
steadfast  commitment  to  a  vision  of 
public  service,  public  responsibility 
and  community  partnership.  This  is  an 
Impressive  achievement.  On  its  90th 
birthday,  the  Salt  River  project  de- 
serves our  thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 
Arlzonans  know  the  SRP  will  be  there 
as  we  head  into  the  21st  century. 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax 
increases  proposed  by  the  President 
come  out  to  over  S1,000  per  person. 

Anyone  who  thinks  most  of  this  will 
be  paid  by  the  wealthy  is  living  in  a 
dream  world. 

The  rich  will  buy  tax-free  bonds  and 
find  other  ways  to  shelter  their  in- 
come. 

They  will  have  their  companies  raise 
prices. 

On  Saturday,  the  CBS  radio  national 
news  reported  that  a  family  making 
$40,000  per  year,  will  pay  only  $204  in 
higher  taxes. 

This  is  so  misleading,  it  is  pathetic. 

The  higher  corporate  taxes  will  lead 
to  higher  prices  and  layoffs  of  less- 
skilled  workers. 

Corporations  have  never  paid  taxes. 
They  just  pass  them  on. 

It  was  reported  on  Sunday  that  the 
average  family  will  pay  $120  in  higher 
energy  taxes,  but  almost  twice  that 
much  in  indirect  costs. 

Prices  will  slowly  go  up  on  every- 
thing, and  many  people  will  not  realize 
that  it  is  these  proposed  tax  increases 
that  are  doing  it. 

The  average  taxpayer  today  already 
pays  47.2  percent  of  his  or  her  income 
in  taxes  of  all  types — income,  property, 
sales,  gas.  Social  Security,  et  cetera. 

This  is  not  only  enough,  it  is  too 
much. 

My  constituents  say,  "Cut  si>ending 
first." 


GENERAL  AVIATION  INDUSTRY 


CUT  SPENDING  FIRST 
(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


RIGHTS  OF  PATIENTS  IN  LONG- 
TERM  CARE  FAdLITIES 

(Mrs.  BYRNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  establish 
and  enforce  standards  governing  the 
rights  of  patients  in  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities. As  we  grow  older,  we  should  re- 
tain our  rights  to  health  care  and 
treatment  provided  with  humanity  and 
consideration.  Patients  in  long-term 
care  facilities  deserve  to  be  actively  in- 
volved in  the  care  that  they  receive,  in 
the  cost  of  that  care,  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  that  care.  Treatment 
should  be  guaranteed  confidential  and 
effective. 

When  older  Americans  find  them- 
selves in  frightening  situations,  as 
their  bodies  age  and  become  infirm 
they  must,  in  many  cases,  move  to 
long-term  care  facilities.  These  pa- 
tients have  come  to  a  point  in  their 
lives  when  they  are  no  longer  self-reli- 
ant. They  need  help.  This  bill  of  rights 
will  give  them  back  a  feeling  of  con- 
trol. Empowerment  is  important  in  all 
phases  of  life. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation  as  it  will 
affect  all  of  us  one  day. 


(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  campaigned  on  his  prom- 
ise to  improve  the  economy  by  provid- 
ing more  jobs  to  Americans.  One  indus- 
try which  he  and  Congress  can  look  to 
for  investment,  expansion,  and  employ- 
ment is  the  general  aviation  industry. 
This  industry,  which  at  one  time  was 
one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  a 
positive  balance  of  trade,  puts  over  $50 
billion  annually  into  our  Nation's 
economy. 

There  are  three  main  areas  in  which 
Congress  can  enact  legislation  to  revi- 
talize this  industry.  The  first  action 
should  be  to  provide  an  investment  tax 
credit.  The  second  should  be  to  repeal 
the  luxury  tax  on  new  aircraft  pur- 
chases. This  tax  only  serves  to  decrease 
overall  sales.  In  1991,  in  fact,  this  tax 
was  supposed  to  increase  revenue.  It 
did  not.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  revenue 
was  received  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Congress  should  also  act  quickly  to 
enact  reasonable  tort  liability  reform, 
which  is  recognized  by  the  industry  as 
an  important  element  to  the  recovery 
of  the  industry. 

Let's  use  the  general  aviation  indus- 
try to  aid  in  the  economic  recovery  of 
this  Nation.  The  benefits  that  will  be 
derived  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
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A  CALL  FOR  PASSAGE  OF  THE 
BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  MORAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  days  ago 
President  Clinton  told  this  body  that 
he  would  sign  the  Brady  bill,  if  we 
would  pass  it  through  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  in  1991,  we  could 
have  gotten  that  Brady  bill  passed 
through  the  Congress  but  for  the  en- 
trenched opposition  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  that  bill  was  de- 
bated on  this  floor  in  1991,  23,000  people 
have  lost  their  lives  because  of  gun 
murders.  Many  of  those  people,  we 
know,  had  we  had  a  5-day  waiting  pe- 
riod, police  departments  could  deter- 
mine whether  the  person  had  a  felony 
conviction  or  had  a  history  of  mental 
illness.  We  know  many  of  those  deaths 
would  have  been  prevented. 

Since  1987,  when  Jim  and  Sarah 
Brady  launched  their  campaign  after 
the  tragic  shooting  of  Jim  Brady  by 
someone  that  never  could  have  gotten 
a  pistol,  had  he  been  able  to  be  checked 
by  a  police  department  for  a  history  of 
mental  illness,  over  60,000  people  have 
been  murdered.  This  is  wrong,  my  col- 
leagues. 


Twenty-two  people  in  Great  Britain, 
68  people  in  Canada  are  murdered  in  a 
year,  when  11,000  people  in  the  United 
States  are  murdered.  Mr.  Speaker, 
something  is  wrong.  It  has  to  be 
changed. 

Let  us  pass  the  Brady  bill. 


CRITICAL  U.S.  MANAGERS  LOSING 
JOBS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now 
are  beginning  to  read  stories  about  un- 
employed men  and  women,  who  once 
were  midlevel  bosses  in  America's  pri- 
vate sector.  They  are  losing  their  jobs 
without  hope  of  any  employment  at 
that  level. 

This  is  a  tragic  loss  of  talent  and 
know-how  for  America  and  Americans. 
Unfortunately,  Government  policy- 
makers and  trade  negotiators  are  not 
exhibiting  much  awareness  or  concern 
over  these  middle  class  managers. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  re- 
ported that  the  All-American  executive 
suite  is  vanishing  as  companies  become 
more  -rlobal-minded. 

Last  year  American  corporations  em- 
ployed foreigners  for  between  7  to  10 
percent  of  their  high-level  assign- 
ments. Foreign  hiring,  coupled  with 
frozen  managerial  openings,  is  a  seri- 
ous problem. 

Investor's  Business  Daily's  briefing 
on  CEO's  reported  that  from  1984  to 
1989,  managerial  jobs  expanded  an  aver- 
age of  5.6  percent  a  year.  Since  1989, 
that  growth  in  managerial  hiring  not 
only  has  stopped  but  we  have  lost  1.2 
million  management  positions. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  tal- 
ent, Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  industrial  base 
of  our  country,  companies  should  be 
urged  to  look  at  home  instead  of 
abroad  for  hiring. 


AMERICAN  VETERANS  AND 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  that  all  Americans  could 
have  heard  today  the  inspirational  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Joseph  Zengerle,  the  na- 
tional commander  of  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

In  part,  these  were  his  words: 

At  home  we  face  a  crisis  that  can  no  longer 
■•f  ignored.  As  we  struggle  to  emerge  from  a 
devastating  recession,  we  must  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order.  We  as  a  Nation  can  no  longer 
continue  to  spend  beyond  our  Income.  Prior- 
ities have  to  be  set  and  painful,  unpopular 
decisions  have  to  be  made. 

He  went  on  to  say  this: 
The  veterans  of  this  country  have  every 
right  to  expect  that  their  benefit  programs 


shall  be  required  to  assume  a  fair  share  of 
deficit  reduction  that  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  contribution  to  deHcit  causation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  group  in  America 
has  a  greater  right  to  say  their  budget 
should  not  be  cut  than  those  Ameri- 
cans who  were  injured  in  military  serv- 
ice to  our  country.  Yet,  once  again,  our 
Nation's  veterans  have  stood  up  for  fu- 
ture generations,  set  a  high  standard  of 
unselfishness  and  shown  us  what  true 
patriotism  is  all  about. 


MARK  PRICE 


(Mr.  HOKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  long-range 
planning,  sharply  focused  targeting, 
farsighted  vision — all  qualities  in  very 
short  supply  in  this  God-forsaken 
city— but  in  ample  supply  in  Cleveland, 
OH.  in  the  personage  of  one  exceptional 
young  man.  And  to  whom  do  I  refer?  To 
Mark  Price— point  guard  for  the  Cleve- 
land Cavaliers,  NBA  All-Star,  and  on 
Saturday  night,  the  1993  winner  of  the 
NBA's  long  distance  shoot-out — dem- 
onstrating the  discipline,  targeting, 
and  long-range  planning  of  a  real  vi- 
sionary. 


PASS  SAFE  SCHOOLS  ACT  AND 
BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  car- 
nage in  our  schools  continues 
unabated. 

Yesterday  in  New  York,  on  the  first 
day  back  to  school  after  the  Presidents 
Day  recess,  four  young  people  were 
shot,  stabbed  or  slashed. 

All  the  children  involved,  both  vic- 
tims and  assailants,  were  teenagers. 

And  at  a  Los  Angeles  high  school 
yesterday  for  the  second  time  in  a 
month  one  teenage  student  shot  and 
killed  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  are  we  going 
to  continue  to  watch  the  slaughter  of 
our  children  in  and  near  our  schools? 

How  many  of  our  sons  and  daughters 
must  die  because  elected  officials  are 
paralyzed  by  the  culture  of  violence 
that  grips  too  many  of  our  schools? 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  intro- 
duced the  Brady  bill  that  calls  for  a 
mandatory  waiting  period  for  the  pur- 
chase of  hand  guns. 

I  urge  Members  to  join  nearly  a  hun- 
dred of  us  in  supporting  this  important 
legislation. 

I  also  urge  you  to  join  me  in  sponsor- 
ing the  Safe  Schools  Act,  which  has 
passed  this  House  twice  in  recent 
years,  only  to  die  of  neglect  and  hos- 
tility at  the  hands  of  an  administra- 
tion captured  by  the  national  gun  vio- 
lence protection  lobby — the  NRA. 


It  is  a  new  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
we  have  a  President  who  shares  our  be- 
lief that  our  children  have  a  right  to  go 
to  school  without  fearing  for  their 
lives. 

It  is  time  to  stop  the  killing. 

Support  the  Safe  Schools  Act.  Sup- 
port the  Brady  bill. 


THE  FACTS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PLAN  MUST  COME  TO  LIGHT 

(Mr.  MCCRERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
to  the  well  of  the  House  today  with  no 
notes  and  no  prepared  speech,  but  I  am 
concerned  about  the  level  of  informa- 
tion that  is  forming  the  context  of  the 
debate  over  the  President's  deflcit  re- 
duction plan.  Not  enough  information 
has  been  put  out  there  to  the  general 
public  for  us  to  come  to  the  well  and 
say,  "I've  been  overwhelmed  by  calls 
and  letters  from  my  constituents  say- 
ing, 'Support  the  President's  pro- 
gram.' " 

I  want  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
the  American  people  and  the  news 
media  to  dig  deeper,  find  out  what  is  in 
that  plan  before  they  form  their  con- 
clusions. When  they  do,  they  will  find 
that  the  level  of  tax  increases  to  spend- 
ing cuts  are  not  as  being  advertised. 

They  will  find  that  spending  cuts, 
such  as  an  increase  in  Social  Security 
taxes,  are  in  there.  A  spending  cut  that 
is  a  rise  in  Part  B  Medicare  premiums, 
spending  cuts  that  are  really  fee  in- 
creases. And  when  they  pull  all  those 
out,  put  them  in  the  proper  column, 
they  find  that  they  are  going  to  have 
about  300  billion  dollars'  worth  of  tax 
increases  over  the  next  5  years,  and 
only  about  $100  billion  of  spending  cuts 
over  the  next  5  years. 

And  guess  what?  There  is  $112  billion 
of  spending  cuts  in  defense  alone  over 
the  next  5  years.  That  means  we  are 
going  to  have  a  net  increase  of  $312  bil- 
lion in  spending  for  every  other  cat- 
egory. Not  a  good  deal.  Look  at  it. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  CLIN- 
TON'S PROGRAM  FOR  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 

(Mr.  BLACKWELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  President  presented  a  bold 
and  imaginative  program  for  economic 
recovery  in  America.  His  plan,  which 
includes  some  increased  income  taxes, 
new  energy  taxes,  higher  taxes  for  cor- 
porate America,  a  series  of  150  spending 
cuts  and  some  new  spending  has  been 
well  received  and  widely  accepted  by 
the  American  people.  In  fact,  more 
than  half  of  those  polled  recently  sup- 
port the  President. 
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In  announcing  hia  proposed  economic 
stimulus  and  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age, the  President  concurrently 
launched  a  program  to  investigate 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  spiraling  costs 
of  health  care  in  America,  demonstrat- 
ing his  clear  understanding  that  we 
really  cannot  discuss  deficit  reduction 
without  discussing  those  costs.  I  be- 
lieve his  use  of  the  First  Lady  as  the 
point  person  on  that  issue  is  wise  man- 
agement. 

The  President,  like  no  other  Presi- 
dent over  the  past  three  decades,  has 
made  an  appeal  for  the  Nation  to  unite 
to  solve  our  economic  problems.  He  has 
asked  those  of  us  in  Congress  to  put 
aside  party  and  politics,  and  to  work  to 
save  America.  Yet,  despite  the  support 
of  the  American  people  and  despite  the 
President's  appeal,  there  are  appar- 
ently many  in  the  Congress  who  are 
unwilling  to  cast  aside  partisan  agen- 
das. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1980,  income  has 
shifted  from  the  hands  of  the  many  to 
the  hands  of  the  few.  We  have  more 
millionaires  in  America,  but  we  also 
have  hunger,  poverty,  and  more  home- 
lesaness.  Perhaps,  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  America  means  it  is  al- 
right to  work  and  be  required  to  stand 
in  soup  lines  and  sleep  in  subway  sta- 
tions in  order  to  stretch  your  income. 
Perhaps  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  America  means  it  is  alright  to  be 
sick  and  not  have  access  to  medical 
care  because  such  care  cannot  be  af- 
forded. 

But.  if  our  deeds  are  to  meet  our 
words,  if  America  is  truly  one  nation, 
under  God,  then  I  urge  our  colleagues 
of  whatever  party  to  stand  with  us  and 
the  President  in  solving  our  budget 
problems,  rather  than  standing  in  the 
way  while  the  problems  deepen.  We  are 
all  in  this  together.  Our  children  de- 
serve better. 
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WHAT  PRESIDENT  CLINTON  SAYS 
REALLY  MEANS 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  aind  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  first  ran  for  office  my  most  ef- 
fective phraseology,  my  most  effective 
slogan  was,  "Vote  for  Dana.  At  least 
he's  not  a  lawyer." 

I  am  a  former  journalist  by  profes- 
sion, and  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the 
words  that  are  being  used  by  President 
Clinton  to  describe  his  economic  pro- 
gram. He  continues  to  use  the  word 
"contribution  "  instead  of  the  word 
"tax."  He  continues  to  use  the  word,  as 
do  other  members  of  the  administra- 
tion, "investment"  instead  of  "Federal 
spending." 

At  first  this  tactic  rubbed  me  the 
wrong  way.  and  now  it  seems  like  a 


slap  in  the  face  every  time  I  hear  it.  I 
do  not  know  if  other  citizens  feel  this 
way  as  well.  This  could  lead  people  to 
play  other  games. 

For  example,  I  was  astounded  to  find 
out  that  the  S32  billion  tax  increase  on 
senior  citizens  earning  $25,000  or  more 
in  President  Clinton's  plan  has  been  la- 
beled a  spending  cut  and  not  a  tax  in- 
crease. And  then  I  find  out  that  under 
President  Clinton's  plan  that  really 
spending  cuts  are  reductions  in  the 
projected  increase  to  various  programs, 
and  not  really  spending  cuts  at  all,  no 
spending  cuts. 

I  hope  the  American  people  do  not 
feel  as  insulted  as  I  do,  and  I  hope 
President  Clinton  starts  watching  his 
words.  His  credibility  might  be  dam- 
aged. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  STATE  OF 
THE  UNION  SPEECH 

(Mr.  TUCKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  our  President's  economic 
plan.  It  seems  that  all  our  Republican 
colleagues  heard  from  the  President 
was  that  he  is  raising  taxes. 

But  what  they  didn't  hear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  what  I  heard  this  week- 
end as  I  walked  through  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  Carson.  Compton,  Watts,  Wil- 
mington and  Long  Beach,  CA,  talking 
with  the  people  of  the  37th  Congres- 
sional District.  They  understand  and 
support  the  reasons  for  President  Clin- 
ton's plan.  They  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  have  a  desire  to  invest  In  the 
future  of  our  economy  and  to  improve 
the  lives  of  all  Americans  across  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  who  sent  me 
to  Congress  said  that  they  want  youth 
programs  now  in  order  to  prevent 
spending  S35,000  to  incarcerate  them 
later.  They  said  they  want  youth  pro- 
grams now  to  avoid  the  need  for  gang 
diversion  programs  in  the  future.  They 
want  this  Congress  to  stop  finding 
every  excuse  in  the  book  to  do  nothing 
and  to  start  finding  a  reason  to  do 
something. 


SPECIFIC  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
PRESIDENT  CLINTON 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  lis- 
tened to  my  California  colleague,  Mr. 
Tucker,  raise  the  importance  of  sup- 
port for  this  plan.  I  am  proud  to  stand 
here  and  say  that  I  want  to  support 
President  Clinton's  plan.  Last  Thurs- 
day following  his  address  to  the  joint 
session  of  Congress  I  stood  here  in  the 
well  and  met  President  Clinton's  chal- 
lenge. President  Clinton  said  he  did  not 
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want  any  more  hot  air,  he  wanted  us  to 
be  specific. 

What  I  want  to  do  in  supporting 
President  Clinton's  plan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  to  provide  a  litany  of  proposed 
spending  cuts  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
Impose  tax  increases  which  will  clearly 
exacerbate  the  recession. 

When  a  family  enrolls  a  child  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program,  there 
are  no  mechanisms  to  verify  that  the 
family  is  in  poverty.  As  a  result,  20  per- 
cent of  the  children  in  that  program 
come  from  families  with  incomes  of 
S50,000  and  above.  Eliminating  these 
subsidies  could  save  $3  billion. 

If  we  were  to  look  at  the  fact  that 
HUD  spends  $78,000  to  build,  and  $1,300 
a  year  to  maintain  one  unit  of  crlme- 
and  roach-Infested  public  housing,  get- 
ting the  Government  out  of  the  public 
housing  business  could  save  $7.1  billion. 

Eliminating  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  could  save  $1.3 
billion. 

We  could  save  $1  billion  if  the  Medi- 
care Program  did  not  pay  for  prospec- 
tive doctors  to  get  educated. 

And  if  we  kept  50  percent  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  we  could  save  $2.8  billion. 

These  are  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions I  have  for  you,  Mr.  President. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  THE  BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  FINGERHUT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
liis  r6TTi£trks  ) 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumer]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  MORAN] 
In  support  of  the  Brady  bill  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Schu- 
mer] has  reintroduced  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  sound  and 
the  fury  that  this  proposal  will  no 
doubt  generate,  it  is  really  a  very  mod- 
est proposal.  We  believe  that  If  we  give 
the  police  and  law  enforcement  officers 
around  this  country  5  days  to  check 
the  records  of  those  who  seek  to  buy  a 
gun  that  we  may  keep  some  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  some  criminals  and  save 
some  lives.  We  believe  that  If  we  give  5 
days  for  a  cooling-off  period  for  some- 
one who  buys  a  gun  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, we  may  save  them  from  taking 
somebody  else's  life,  or  from  the  ulti- 
mate tragedy,  taking  their  own  life. 

But  this  modest  proposal  has  come  to 
symbolize  much  more.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  come  to  symbolize  the  inability  of 
Congress  to  overcome  pressure  groups 
and  to  adopt  a  proposal  that  is  favored 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  year  after  year.  It  has 
come  to  symbolize  the  paralysis  we 
have  faced  in  this  body  In  the  face  of 
the  violence  in  our  streets,  in  our 
schools,  and  in  our  homes.  And  every 
tragedy  when  a  child  is  shot  by  a  hand- 
gun Increases  the  sense  of  our  paral- 
ysis. 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  show  that  the 
change  we  have  brought  to  Congress  in 
this  103d  Congress  extends  to  sensible 
measures  like  the  Brady  bill.  Let  us 
pass  the  Brady  bill. 


CONTROLLING  THE  GROWTH  OF 
(GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

(Mr.  INGLIS  of  South  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  INGLIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  was  in  my  favor- 
ite place  in  my  district,  Jean's  Fine 
Food  in  Union,  SC.  And  across  the 
counter,  a  woman  behind  there  work- 
ing said  to  me,  "Don't  let  President 
Clinton  raise  our  taxes." 

That  woman  knows  that  the  best  way 
to  control  our  deficit  is  to  control  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending.  Here  is 
where  we  start,  right  in  this  House. 

This  morning  Members  received  in 
their  offices  a  "Dear  Colleague"  from 
me,  asking  their  cosponsorshlp  of  a  bill 
that  I  have  introduced  to  end  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  leaving  this  House  to  buy  fur- 
niture out  of  one  of  their  district  of- 
fices at  bargain  basement  prices.  It  is  a 
small  item  in  the  context  of  a  $4  tril- 
lion debt,  but  it  is  where  we  start. 
Then  we  eliminate  four  select  commit- 
tees, and  then  we  cut  committee  staffs 
in  half. 

After  that  we  go  after  useless  pro- 
grams, pork  barrel  spending,  and  we 
control  the  growth  of  entitlement 
spending. 

But  spending  cuts  start  here  In  this 
House. 


EXPE- 

FROM 

ECO- 


AMERICANS    ARE   ALREADY 
RIENCING     THE     PAYOFF 
PRESIDENT        CLINTON'S 
NOMIC  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  so 
many  of  our  colleagues  did,  I  went 
home  this  weekend  and  I  talked  to  a 
lot  of  people  and  I  had  a  town  ball 
meeting  about  the  President's  plan.  I 
found  that  virtually  all  of  the  people 
are  taken  by  the  challenge  of  that  pro- 
gram, the  daring  of  it,  the  boldness  of 
it,  the  fact  that  it  charts  brand  new 
waters.  That  is  what  the  people  want. 

They  did  tell  me  they  would  prefer 
perhaps  different  ways,  or  different 
mixes  of  the  taxes,  investments,  and 
the  cuts,  and  perhaps  spending 
changes.  But  basically  the  people  are 
very  much  in  support  of  the  idea  of  the 
program  so  long  as  there  is  a  payoff. 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  we  are  al- 
ready experiencing  the  payoff  of  the 
program,  and  it  has  not  yet  become 
law.  Thirty-year  Treasury  bonds  are 
now  carrying  6.93  percent  Interest,  the 


lowest  In  16  years.  Fixed  rate  30-year 
mortgages  are  at  7.25  percent,  the  low- 
est in  20  years.  Lower  interest  rates 
translate  into  stronger  economic  activ- 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  will  be  a 
payoff  from  the  Clinton  plan,  and  we 
are  seeing  that  payoff  even  today. 


D  1320 
DEFEAT  HATCH  ACT  REFORM  BILL 
(Mr.  LINDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LINDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  the  House  of  Representatives 
virtually  guaranteed  that  illegal  aliens 
would  be  registered  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  by  passing  the  Motor  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993.  Evidently, 
some  of  my  colleagues  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  degree  to  which  they  have  al- 
ready violated  the  integrity  of  our 
elections  process. 

Today,  the  House  will  consider  H.R. 
20,  the  Hatch  Act  reform  bill,  which 
would  In  effect  politicize  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an 
Ill-conceived  bill.  It  would  not  only 
deny  the  right  of  the  American  people 
to  a  politically  neutral  government, 
but  it  would  grant  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  union  bosses  to  discriminate 
against  employees  who  do  not  agree 
with  their  political  agenda.  Research 
shows  that,  in  fact,  a  vast  majority  of 
Federal  employees  value  this  protec- 
tion and  oppose  any  change  in  the 
Hatch  Act. 

To  quote  the  only  current  Demo- 
cratic appointee  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
Justice  Byron  White,  "it  is  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  country.  Indeed  essen- 
tial, that  *  *  *  the  political  influence 
of  Federal  employees  on  others  and  on 
the  political  process  should  be  lim- 
ited." 

Now  that  the  Democrats  have  man- 
dated the  registration  of  illegal  aliens, 
welfare  recipients,  and  the  unem- 
ployed, they  are  now  attempting  to  or- 
ganize them  into  one  large  Democratic 
voting  block  through  a  politicized  Fed- 
eral Government. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  majority 
party  has  again  subverted  the  demo- 
cratic process  by  approving  a  rule  that 
denies  any  meaningful  debate  to  take 
place  or  any  amendments  to  be  offered. 
A  bill  that  makes  fundamental  changes 
to  a  law  that  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions requires  more  consideration  than 
that  which  is  accorded  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  rule  so  that  we  may  have 
an  open  and  honest  debate  on  this  bill. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
bis  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUTIERREZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  3 
hours  ago,  I  was  in  my  home  district, 
where  people  I  met  were  eager  to  talk 
about  the  President's  economic  plan. 

Many  people  told  me  that  they  be- 
lieve this  plan  signals  an  end  to  busi- 
ness as  usual  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

And  people  were  telling  me  that  they 
are  willing  to  sacrifice,  if  they  see  re- 
sults. 

And  people  were  telling  me  that  they 
are  willing  to  sacrifice,  if  it  is  fair,  and 
if  they  are  not  alone. 

And,  my  friends,  the  people  of  the  4th 
Congressional  District  told  me  they  are 
waiting,  they  are  watching,  and  they 
are  asking  who  will  be  joining  them  to 
pitch  in  today  for  a  better  tomorrow 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

They  want  to  know,  when  it  comes  to 
every  American  doing  their  share  for  a 
better  future,  will  the  Members  of  U.S. 
Congress  march  at  the  head  of  the  pa- 
rade, or  will  we  trail  quietly  behind? 

We  can  take  one  small  step,  one  sim- 
ple step  to  the  front  of  this  parade  by 
eliminating  our  cost  of  living  increase 
for  1994. 

The  President,  and  the  American 
people  know  we  stand  at  a  critical 
turning  point.  A  turning  point  of 
shared  commitment.  A  turning  point 
where  we  can  go  forward  by  working 
together  or  we  can  fall  behind  by  com- 
ing apart. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  say  "no"  to 
business  as  usual,  and  to  stand  to- 
gether with  the  American  people  by 
joining  In  cosponsorlng  and  working  to 
pass  H.R.  974,  a  1-year  pay  freeze  for 
Members  of  Congress. 


WILL  CONGRESS  MARCH  AT  THE 

HEAD  OF  THE  PARADE? 
(Mr.    GUTIERREZ    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


SUPPORT  THE  V-22  OSPREY  TILT- 
ROTOR 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tilt-rotor  concept,  a  defense 
system,  that,  in  the  form  of  the  V-22 
Osprey,  has  incredible  civilian  applica- 
tions. 

It  became  a  political  football  during 
the  campaign.  But  now,  I  hope,  in  calm 
reflection,  we  will  assign  the  search- 
and-rescue  role  in  all  of  our  services  to 
this  Incredible  system. 

It  is  expensive.  But  it  is  tough  to  put 
a  price  tag  on  the  lives  of  our  young 
men  and  women  in  the  service. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  this  very  day, 
I  was  about  as  far  from  Congress  as  you 
can  get.  I  had  to  bail  out  of  an  Air 
Force  F-86H  jet  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Obviously  it  was  wintertime,  and  there 
were  heavy  swells  and  white  caps.  I  had 
no  Mae  West,  no  life  raft,  and  within 
minutes  I  was  drowning.  I  want  to  put 
in  a  newspaper  clipping  that  says  I  was 
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treading  water,  but  12  minutes  with 
your  boots  still  on,  all  your  equipment 
and  no  Mae  West,  and  you  basically  are 
dead.  I  gave  up  hope. 

Then,  a  Navy  helicopter,  an  old 
Piasecki  HUP-1,  came  out  and  found 
me  just  at  random.  I  could  not  get  my 
helmet  off,  but  that  is  all  the  pilot  saw, 
a  2Mi-inch  white  stripe  on  my  red  hel- 
met. So  then  they  plucked  me  out. 

Today,  tilt-rotor  like  the  V-22  would 
have  been  out  there  in  minutes,  and  I 
would  not  have  come  as  close  to  drown- 
ing as  I  did.  not  to  mention  its  ability 
to  penetrate  deep  into  jungles  or 
deserts  or  behind  enemy  lines  to  pluck 
out  our  men  that  are  down  in  combat, 
awaiting  torture  or  execution. 

Please,  support  the  V-22. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  Feb.  23, 

1960] 

Thought  of  Family  Saves  Jet  Pilot  in  Sea 

Actor  Robert  Doman.  an  Air  National 
Guard  flyer,  told  yesterday  how  it  feels  to 
spend  a  dozen  lonesome  minutes  in  the  ocean 
after  bailing  out  of  a  jet  plane. 

Doman  experienced  such  a  situation  Tues- 
day when  he  was  forced  to  eject  from  an  F- 
86  jet  fighter  on  a  routine  flight  near  Oxnard. 

"It  was  awful  cold  in  the  water."  Doman 
said,  "and  as  I  treaded  water  I  kept  wonder- 
ing how  much  a  man  can  take  before  he  grives 
up. 

"And  then  I  thought  of  my  wife  and  kids 
and  I  decided  I  couldn't  afford  to  give  up." 

Doman.  26.  who  lives  with  his  wife.  Sally. 
24.  and  their  four  children  at  11730  Chenault 
St.,  Brentwood,  was  rescued  12  minutes  later 
by  a  Navy  helicopter. 

"I  was  35,000  feet  over  Riverside  when  I  no- 
tice a  rough  engine  and  decided  to  turn  back 
to  Van  Nuys.  Then,  over  Van  Nuys.  the  en- 
gine went  dead  and  I  decided  to  jettison  the 
wing  tanks  over  the  ocean.  Then  I  had  to  get 
out." 

This  was  Doman's  third  experience  with 
danger. 

Doman.  with  five  years  of  active  Air  Force 
duty  behind  him,  was  forced  to  bail  out  of  a 
crippled  plane  in  Arizona  three  years  ago, 
and  two  years  ago  he  crashlanded  a  jet  near 
Muroc  dry  lake. 


The  Clinton  economic  plan  provides 
for  a  permanent  tax  credit  for  small 
businesses  that  invest  in  equipment. 
That  sounds  like  something  the  Repub- 
licans, again,  can  support. 

In  addition,  the  Clinton  plan  provides 
for  a  50-percent  capital  gains  tax  exclu- 
sion for  investors  in  small  businesses, 
and  the  Clinton  plan  contains  a  tem- 
porary marginal  investment  tax  credit 
for  all  businesses. 

The  Clinton  plan  also  calls  for  enact- 
ment of  enterprise-zone  legislation. 

I  think  that  we  found  a  lot  of  areas  in 
the  President's  speech  that  we  can  all 
grasp,  and  I  ask  that  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  join  me  in  looking 
forward  to  leading  beyond  where  the 
President  is  taking  us  and  looking  to 
find  further  cuts.  I  hope  we  can  be  spe- 
cific with  that. 


THE  CLINTON  ECONOMIC  PLAN 

(Mr.  KLINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  days  ago, 
the  President  gave  a  very  brave  speech 
in  front  of  the  joint  session  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  In  that  speech  he 
laid  out  exactly  what  he  thought  need- 
ed to  be  done  for  this  country  when  we 
approach  a  very  dramatic  crossroads  in 
our  history. 

He  talked  about  what  he  wanted  to 
do  regardless  of  the  political  con- 
sequences. There  was  a  lot  in  the  Clin- 
ton plan  that  my  friends  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  can  support,  and 
we  ask  them  to  focus  on  some  of  that. 

The  Clinton  plan,  for  example,  will 
create  over  8  million  new  jobs  in  the 
next  4  years.  Surely  those  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  aisle  could  support 
new  jobs. 


SCHOOLKIDS  AND  THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  ABEIRCROMBIE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  F6iTi&rks  ) 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  challenged  our  Repub- 
lican friends  to  come  up  with  specifics 
in  regard  to  having  a  substitute  for 
taking  care  of  the  budget,  and  we  heard 
it  on  this  floor  today. 

It  is  all  those  schoolkids  in  the  cafe- 
teria. They  are  the  ones  that  are  the 
cause  of  the  deficit.  I  did  not  know 
that  until  today.  "Get  those  schoolkids 
in  the  cafeteria.  Let  us  get  the  deficit 
police  out  there.  Maybe  there  is  a  little 
spare  change  in  their  pockets.  Maybe 
we  can  get  that." 

And  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  why  they  have  field  trips  for 
these  kids.  They  can  actually  go  and 
hear  a  symphony,  go  to  an  art  museum. 
"Get  those  kids  back  into  those  rooms. 
Lock  them  in  the  rooms.  Maybe  you 
can  have  a  little  slit  down  there,  and 
you  can  feed  them  the  hamburger 
through  a  little  slit  in  the  door." 

Yes,  we  have  got  specifics  today.  But 
I  think  it  is  just  great.  Maybe  we  ought 
to  finish  up  with  an  energy  tax.  I  un- 
derstand they  heat  those  school  cafe- 
terias, too.  Let  us  cut  that  back.  "OK, 
you  kids,  we  know  how  to  get  this  defi- 
cit handled."  Nail  those  schoolkids  in 
the  cafeteria. 

Thanks  for  the  information,  gang. 


in  my  district  will  not  experience  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  new  taxes.  The 
working  poor  will  experience  an  in- 
crease in  income  through  the  refund- 
able earned  income  tax  credit.  Their 
hard  work  will  be  rewarded. 

Does  anyone  work  harder  than  the 
men  and  women  who  labor  behind  the 
scenes  in  mailrooms,  loading  docks,  in 
the  basements  of  office  buildings,  in 
low  wage  jobs  across  our  land?  These 
people  work  for  their  families  and  for 
their  own  dignity.  They  may  ride  the 
bus  before  dawn  or  carpool  at  mid- 
night. 

We  will  not  receive  many  faxes  from 
the  laborers  and  waitresses  and  mini- 
mum wage  workers  who  stand  to  bene- 
fit from  the  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  We  may  not  receive  any 
long  distance  phone  calls  from  the 
rural  unemployed  folks  who  voted  for  a 
change. 

The  working  people  were  heard  from 
last  November.  President  Clinton  and  I 
ran  as  a  team.  The  people  voted  for  a 
Democratic  approach  to  revitalizing 
the  economy  and  reducing  the  deficit. 
The  President  has  given  the  American 
people  what  they  voted  for  in  Novem- 
ber. I  support  it. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  conducted 
an  analysis  of  the  Clinton  plan.  The 
model  projected  that  the  economy  will 
continue  to  grow,  the  deficit  will  be  re- 
duced, relative  to  GNP  and,  most  im- 
portantly an  additional  one-half  mil- 
lion jobs  will  be  created  than  would 
have  been  created  without  the  plan  and 
the  unemployment  rate  will  fall  to  5.4 
percent. 


CLINTON'S  ECONOMIC  PLAN 

(Ms.  McKINNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  MCKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  hold  fast  and 
move  the  country  forward  with  the 
President's  economic  plan. 

Like  many  of  you.  I  have  received 
calls  and  letters  complaining  of  new 
taxes. 

The  fact  is.  most  Americans  and  cer- 
tainly the  vast  majority  of  the  people 


THE  CLINTON  PLAN  DESERVES 
BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  intrigued  by  opponents 
of  the  Clinton  budget  who  assert  the 
deficit  is  the  fault  of  Democrats. 

After  all.  the  last  time  a  Democrat 
was  in  the  White  House,  the  deficit  was 
about  $70  billion.  Since  1980.  under  two 
Republican  administrations,  the  na- 
tional debt  has  quadrupled — to  $4  tril- 
lion. 

Republicans  blame  the  Democratic 
Congress  although  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  Senate  for  three-quarters  of 
the  Reagan  Presidency.  They  say  we 
spent  like  crazy  although  congres- 
sional spending  was  virtually  identical 
to  the  levels  proposed  by  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush. 

But  what  is  most  laughable  is  the 
charge  that  Republicans  were  shut  out 
of  the  budgeting  process,  over  the  past 
12  years  allowing  Democrats  to  run 
amok. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  there  have 
been  nine  substitute  budgets  offered  to 
the  House  by  Republican  budget  lead- 
ers. Each  of  them  failed. 


And  in  all  but  two  cases.  Republicans 
voted  against  their  own  party  leaders' 
budgets,  often  by  overwhelming  mar- 
gins. 

In  fact.  Democrats  often  had  to  de- 
mand that  the  President's  budget  be 
brought  before  the  House  because  no 
Republican  Member  was  willing  to  in- 
troduce his  own  party's  budget  plan. 
One  year,  the  Bush  budget  was  pro- 
posed by  the  majority  leader. 

If  they  truly  oppose  raising  taxes  or 
cutting  entitlements  like  Social  Secu- 
rity, then  our  Republican  friends  need 
to  find  $500  billion  in  cuts  to  match 
Bill  Clinton.  And  what  they  are  offer- 
ing up  is  hot  air.  not  hard  numbers. 

Check  out  the  Clinton  plan:  real  cuts, 
real  change,  real  savings.  I  am  waiting 
for  the  critics  to  come  up  with  their 
half-trillion  dollar  substitute,  and  I  am 
watching  to  see  if  anyone  on  their  side 
of  the  aisle  has  the  courage  to  vote 
for  it. 


DISABLED 
SHOULD 
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AMERICAN     VETERANS 
RECEIVE    SPECIAL    AT- 


(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  Comdr.  Joseph  Zengerle.  who 
is  the  national  commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  testified  be- 
fore a  joint  committee  of  the  Veterans' 
Committees  here  in  the  Congress. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  are  t^hose  Ameri- 
cans who  are  carrying  a  disability  with 
them  that  they  sustained  in  combat  de- 
fending this  country,  and  if  there  is 
one  group  in  this  Nation  that  maybe 
needs  special  attention,  it  is  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Let  us  look  at  what  Mr.  Zengerle  said 
this  morning  in  response  to  the  $3.6  bil- 
lion cut  that  is  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  That  is  a  real  cut.  by  the 
way.  He  said: 

We  disabled  veterans  in  this  room,  and  our 
millions  of  comrades  all  across  the  United 
States,  are  the  classic  examples  of  the  ordi- 
nary people  who  followed  the  rules— and  paid 
a  price  for  doing  so.  We  understsind  that  a 
new  patriotism  is  being  sought,  and  we  are 
glad  to  step  up  to  the  task  at  hand.  But  we 
also  know  that  the  new  direction  is  one  de- 
signed to  be  built  on  old  values.  For  us,  the 
old  patriotism  is  a  good  starting  point.  As 
we  put  aside  our  differences  for  the  common 
good,  let  us  also  remember  the  honored  her- 
itage of  that  ancient  rule  called  patriotic 
service,  and  the  national  obligation  that  at- 
tends those  who  followed  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  that  attitude  that 
I  believe  all  Americans  must  bring  to 
the  task  that  lies  before  us. 


AN  ODE  TO  BUDGET 
OBSTRUCTIONISTS 

(Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  at  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee this  morning  listening  to  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  insist  that  we 
should  not  increase  taxes  on  the 
wealthy  and  we  should  also  bring  down 
the  deficit.  That,  of  course,  requires 
that  there  be  alternative  cuts.  And  we 
asked  what  their  specific  cuts  were. 
Many  of  them  were  quite  offended  and 
said  it  was  not  their  job  to  come  up 
with  specific  cuts. 

In  fact,  that  is  consistent  with  their 
policy  last  year  of  not  even  offering  a 
budget,  and  it  became  very  clear  to  me 
that    the    Republicans    have    a    theme 
song,  which  I  will  recite,  and  it  has  to 
do  with  the  budget  deficit  and  their  in- 
sistence on  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
cuts  which  they  will  not  mention: 
Yes,  we  have  no  specifics. 
We  have  no  specifics  today. 
We  will  attack  your  plan. 
And  do  everything  we  can 
To  bring  gridlock  back  into  play. 
But  we'll  offer  no  detail. 
We  want  only  to  derail 
Your  train,  and  create  disarray. 
We  will  propose  no  cuts. 
That's  politically  nuts. 
We  have  nothing  concrete  to  say. 
Yes.  we  have  no  specifics. 
We  have  no  specifics  today. 
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FBDERAL  EMPLOYEES'  POLITICAL 
ACTIVrriES  ACT  OF  1993 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.   Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend   the   rules   and   pass   the   bill 
(H.R.    20)    to    amend    title    5.    United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  their  right  to  partici- 
pate voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in 
the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  improper 
political   solicitations,   and   for   other 
purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  20 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TFFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Political  Activities  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  pouncAL  AcnvrriEs. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  ni  of  chapter 
73  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER  III— POLITXCAL 
ACTIVITIES 
''}7321.  PoUtical  participation 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  em- 
ployees should  be  encouraged  to  exercise 
fully,  freely,  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or 
reprisal,  and  to  the  extent  not  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  law,  their  right  to  participate  or 
to  refrain  from  participating  in  the  political 
processes  of  our  Nation. 
"{7322.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter- 


"(1)  the  term 
vidual— 

"(A)  employed  or  holding  office  In  an  Exec- 
utive agency,  other  than  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office;  or 

"(B)  employed  in  a  position  within  the 
competitive  service  which  is  not  in  an  Exec- 
utive agency; 

but  does  not  include  the  President  or  the 
Vice  President,  or  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services; 

"C2)  the  term  'candidate'  means  smy  indi- 
vidual who  seeks  nomination  for  election,  or 
electiofi,  to  any  elective  office,  whether  or 
not  the  individual  is  elected,  and.  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph,  an  individual 
shall  be  considered  to  seek  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  an  elective  oHlce,  If 
the  individual  has — 

"(A)  taken  the  action  required  to  qualify 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
that  office:  or 

"(B)  received  any  political  contribution 
(other  than  any  personal  services  described 
in  paragraph  (3)(C))  or  made  any  expendi- 
ture, or  has  given  consent  for  any  other  per- 
son to  receive  any  political  contribution 
(other  than  any  such  personal  services)  or 
make  any  expenditure,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing about  the  individuars  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  that  office; 

"(3)  the  term  'political  contribution' 
means  any  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance, 
or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value, 
made  for  any  political  purpose,  and  in- 
cludes— 

"(A)  any  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
express  or  implied,  whether  or  not  legally 
enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution  for  any 
political  purpose; 

•(B)  any  payment  by  any  person,  other 
than  a  candidate  or  a  political  party  or  af- 
filiated organization,  of  compensation  for 
the  personal  services  of  another  person 
which  are  rendered  to  any  candidate  or  polit- 
ical party  or  affiliated  organization  without 
charge  for  any  political  purpose;  and 

"(C)  the  provision  of  personal  services  for 
any  political  purpose: 

"(4)  the  term  'superior'  means  any  em- 
ployee who  exercises  supervision  of.  or  con- 
trol or  administrative  direction  over,  an- 
other employee; 

"(5)  the  term  'elective  office'  means  any 
elective  public  office  and  any  elective  office 
of  any  political  party  or  affiliated  organiza- 
tion; 

"(6)  the  term  'person'  Includes  any  individ- 
ual, corporation,  trust,  association.  State, 
local,  or  foreigrn  government,  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing;  and 

"(7)  the  term  'Special  Counsel"  means  the 
Special  Counsel  appointed  under  section 
1211(b). 

"i  7323.  Use  of  official  influence  or  official  in- 
formation; prohibition 

"(a)  An  employee  may  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly use  or  attempt  to  use  the  official  au- 
thority or  infiuence  of  the  employee  for  the 
purpose  of— 

"(1)  interfering  with  or  affecting  the  result 
of  any  election:  or 

"(2)  intimidating,  threatening,  coercing, 
commanding,  influencing,  or  attempting  to 
intimidate,  threaten,  coerce,  command,  or 
influence — 

"(A)  any  individual  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  the  right  of  any  individual 
to  vote  as  the  individual  may  choose,  or  of 
causing  any  individual  to  vote,  or  not  to 
vote,  for  any  candidate  or  measure  in  any 
election; 
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"(B)  any  person  to  give  or  withhold  any  po- 
litical contribution;  or 

"(C)  any  person  to  engage,  or  not  to  en- 
gage, in  any  form  of  political  activity. 

"(b)  An  employee  may  not  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly use  or  attempt  to  use.  or  permit  the 
use  of.  any  official  information  obtained 
through  or  in  connection  with  such  employ- 
ee's employment  for  any  political  purpose, 
unless  the  official  information  is  available  to 
the  general  public. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  "use 
of  offlcial  authority  or  influence'  includes— 

"(1)  promising  to  confer  or  conferring  any 
benefit  (such  as  any  compensation,  grant, 
contract,  license,  or  ruling)  or  effecting  or 
threatening  to  effect  any  reprisal  (such  as 
deprivation  of  any  compensation,  grant,  con- 
tract, license,  or  ruling);  or 

"(2)  taking,  directing  others  to  take,  rec- 
ommending, processing,  or  approving  any 
personnel  action. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  apply  with  respect  to  any  actions 
if.  or  to  the  extent  that,  such  actions  are 
taken  in  order  to  carry  out  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  one's  position. 
"(TSM.  SoUciUtion;  prohibition 

"(a)  An  employee  may  not— 

"(1)  give  or  offer  to  give  a  political  con- 
tribution to  any  individual  either  to  vote  or 
refrain  from  voting,  or  to  vote  for  or  against 
any  candidate  or  measure,  in  any  election; 

"(2)  solicit,  accept,  or  receive  a  political 
contribution  to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting, 
or  to  vote  for  or  against  any  candidate  or 
measure,  in  any  election; 

"(3)  knowingly  give  or  hand  over  a  politi- 
cal contribution  to  a  superior  of  the  em- 
ployee; or 

"(4)  knowingly  solicit,  accept,  or  receive, 
or  be  in  any  manner  concerned  with  solicit- 
ing, accepting,  or  receiving,  a  political  con- 
tribution- 

"(A)  from  another  employee  (or  a  member 
of  another  employee's  immediate  family) 
with  respect  to  whom  the  employee  is  a  su- 
perior; or 

"(B)  in  any  room  or  building  occupied  in 
the  discharge  of  official  duties  by— 

"(i)  an  individual  employed  or  holding  of- 
fice in  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
or 

"(11)  an  individual  receiving  any  salary  or 
compensation  for  services  from  money  de- 
rived from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)(1)  In  addition  to  the  prohibitions  of 
subsection  (a),  an  employee  may  not  know- 
ingly solicit,  accept,  or  receive  a  political 
contribution  from,  or  give  a  political  con- 
tribution to,  any  person  who — 

"(A)  has,  or  is  seeking  to  obtain,  contrac- 
tual or  other  business  or  financial  relations 
with  the  agency  in  which  the  employee  is 
employed; 

"(B)  conducts  operations  or  activities 
which  are  regulated  by  that  agency;  or 

"(C)  has  Interests  which  may  be  substan- 
tially affected  by  the  performance  or  non- 
performance of  the  employee's  official  du- 
ties. 

"(2)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  prescribe 
regulations  which  exempt  an  employee  from 
the  application  of  paragraph  (1)  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution  to  or  from  an 
individual  who  has  a  familial  or  personal  re- 
lationship with  the  employee  if  the  employee 
complies  with  such  requirements  as  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  shall  so  prescribe  which  relate 
to  the  disqualification  of  the  employee  from 
engsiglng  in  any  official  activity  involving 
the  individual. 

"(3)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  paragraph  (1)  shall 


not  apply  with  respect  to  any  political  con- 
tribution from  a  person  in  situations  in 
which  the  facts  and  circumstances  indicate 
there  would  not  be  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Government  or  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"{7325.  Political  activities  on  duty,  etc.;  pro- 
hibition 

"(a)  An  employee  may  not  engage  in  politi- 
cal activity- 

"(1)  while  the  employee  Is  on  duty: 

"(2)  in  any  room  or  building  occupied  In 
the  discharge  of  official  duties  by  an  individ- 
ual employed  or  holding  office  In  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof; 

"(3)  while  wearing  a  uniform  or  official  in- 
signia identifying  the  office  or  position  of 
the  employee;  or 

"(4)  using  any  vehicle  owned  or  leased  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof. 

"(b)(1)  An  employee  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  may  engage  In  political  activity  other- 
wise prohibited  by  subsection  (a)  if  the  costs 
associated  with  that  political  activity  are 
not  paid  for  by  money  derived  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  to  an  employee— 

"(A)  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
whose  position  continue  outside  normal  duty 
hours  and  while  away  from  the  normal  duty 
post;  and 

"(B)  who  Is— 

"(i)  paid  from  an  appropriation  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President;  or 

"(11)  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
whose  position  is  located  within  the  United 
States,  who  determines  policies  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States  in  its  relations 
with  foreign  powers  or  in  the  nationwide  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  laws. 
'i  7326.  Candidate*  for  elective  office;  leave 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
an  employee  who  is  a  candidate  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  the  employee,  be  granted  leave 
without  pay  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
employee  to  engage  in  activities  relating  to 
that  candidacy. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  6302(d).  and 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c).  an  em- 
ployee who  is  a  candidate  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  employee,  be  granted  accrued 
annual  leave  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
employee  to  engage  in  activities  relating  to 
that  candidacy.  Leave  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  leave  without  pay  to 
which  the  employee  may  be  entitled  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(c)  A  request  for  leave  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  denied  if  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  public  business  so  require. 
Any  such  denial  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  request  is  being  denied. 

"(d)  An  employee  may  not  be  required  to 
take  leave  without  pay  under  subsection  (a), 
or  accrued  annual  leave  under  subsection  (b), 
in  order  to  be  a  candidate,  unless  the  activi- 
ties relating  to  the  candidacy  interfere  with 
the  employee's  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  position. 
''}7327.  RefuUtiona 

"The  Special  Counsel  shall  prescribe  any 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subchapter.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments—(l)  Section  3302(2)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "7203, 
7321,  and  7322"  and  inserting  "and  7203". 

(2KA)  Sections  8332(k)(l),  8706(c),  and 
8906(e)(2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  are 


each  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  "who  enters  on"  the  following:  "leave 
without  pay  granted  under  section  7326(a)  of 
this  title,  or  who  enters  on". 

(B)  Section  8411(e)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  "approved  leave  without  pay"  the  fol- 
lowing: "leave  without  pay  granted  under 
section  7326(a)  of  this  title,  or  ". 

(3)  The  section  analysis  for  subchapter  in 
of  chapter  73  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER  III— POLITICAL 
A(7nVITIES 
"7321.  Political  participation. 
"7322.  Definitions. 

"7323.  Use  of  official  infiuence  or  official  in- 
formation; prohibition. 
"7324.  Solicitation;  prohibition. 
"7325.  Political  activities  on  duty,  etc.;  pro- 
hibition. 
"7326.  Candidates  for  elective  office;  leave. 
•7327.  Regulations.". 

(4)  Section  1216(c)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  paragraph  (1);  And 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "(2)  If 
and  inserting  "ir'. 

(5)  Section  1501(1)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  after  "State". 

(c)  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  18.— <1)  Section 
602  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  solicitation  of  political  contributions,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "It"; 

(B)  by  striking  all  that  follows  "Treasury 
of  the  United  States"  and  inserting  a  semi- 
colon and  the  following: 

"to  knowingly  solicit  any  contribution  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  301(8)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  from  any 
other  such  officer,  employee,  or  person.  Any 
person  who  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both.";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)  The  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  shall 

not  apply  to  any  activity  of  an  employee  (as 
defined  in  section  7322(1)  of  title  5)  or  any  in- 
dividual employed  In  or  under  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  or  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  unless  that  activity  is  prohib- 
ited by  section  7323  or  7324  of  that  title". 

(2)  Section  603  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  making  political  contribu- 
tions. Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  activity  of  an  employee  (as 
defined  in  section  7322(1)  of  title  5)  or  any  in- 
dividual employed  in  or  under  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  or  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  unless  that  activity  is  prohib- 
ited by  section  7324  of  that  title.". 

(d)  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

OK  1965.— Section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973d)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1939.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
1181).  prohibiting  partisan  political  activity" 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  73  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  political 
activities". 

(e)  applicabihty  to  postal  officers  and 
Employees.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.- The  amendments  made  by 
this  section,  and  any  regulations  thereunder, 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  pursuant 
to  sections  410(b)  and  3604(e)  of  title  39,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 
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(2)  Investigative  and  enforcement  au- 
thority.—The  Special  Counsel  (appointed 
under  section  1211(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code)  may  conduct  investigations  and  seek 
disciplinary  action  with  respect  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
in  accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of 
chapter  12  of  such  title. 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General —The  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  120  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that  the  authority  to  prescribe  regulations 
granted  under  section  7327  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  2  of  this 
Act),  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Penalties  Not  Affected.— Any  repeal 
or  amendment  made  by  this  Act  of  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  not  release  or  extinguish 
any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability  imposed 
under  that  provision,  and  that  provision 
shall  be  treated  as  remaining  in  force  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper  proceeding 
or  action  for  the  enforcement  of  that  pen- 
alty, forfeiture,  or  liability. 

(c)  Pending  Proceedings  Not  Affected.— 
No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  affect  any  judi- 
cial or  administrative  proceeding  com- 
menced on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  Orders  shall 
be  issued  in  such  proceedings  and  appeals 
shall  be  Uken  therefrom  as  If  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  will 
be  recogrnized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf], 
who  is  opposed  to  the  motion,  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recogrnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay], 
general  leave 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  20,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  a 
long  history.  I  first  Introduced  Hatch 
Act  reform  legislation  in  1974.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
legislation  to  reform  the  Hatch  Act  in 
four  previous  Congresses.  The  bill  we 
are  considering  today,  is  the  same  bi- 
partisan compromise  I  developed  in 
1987  with  Gene  Taylor  the  former 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  The 
House  of  Representatives  passed  this 
legislation  in  the  100th  Congress  by  a 
vote  of  305  to  112.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  this  bill  in  the 
101st  Congress  by  a  vote  of  297  to  90. 

The  extension  of  the  right  to  vote  is 
among  our  finest  chapters  in  American 
history.  Originally  limited  to  white, 
male,  property  holders,  now  every  citi- 
zen, with  the  glaring  exception  of  Fed- 
eral and  postal  workers,  has  a  right  to 


organize  with  like-minded  citizens  and 
to  persuade  other  Americans  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  views  regarding  the  po- 
litical future  of  the  Nation. 

The  Hatch  Act  denies  3  million 
American  citizens  the  right  to  engage 
in  partisan  political  activity.  They  can 
vote,  they  simply  cannot  do  anything 
else.  Citizens  in  the  old  Soviet  Union 
had  the  same  right  to  vote,  but  no  one 
pretends  that  right  was  meaningful. 

Political  freedom  is  more  than  being 
able  to  vote,  it  is  the  right  to  host  po- 
litical events  in  your  own  home  for 
your  friends  and  neighbors.  It  is  the 
right  to  distribute  leaflets  and  bro- 
chures on  behalf  of  causes  and  can- 
didates you  feel  are  important.  It  is  the 
right  to  stuff  envelopes,  work  a  tele- 
phone bank,  and  drive  voters  to  the 
polls.  It  is  the  right  to  speak  and  vote 
at  local,  regional.  State,  and  national 
caucuses  and  conventions.  In  short,  it 
is  the  right  to  organize  with  others  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  others  of  the 
soundness  and  importance  of  your  owm 
political  views.  That  is  the  essence  of 
democracy.  It  is  the  substantive  mean- 
ing of  the  right  of  free  speech,  the  right 
to  assemble,  and  the  right  to  petition 
the  Government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

Beyond  abridging  basic  rights,  the 
Hatch  Act  has  failed  to  deter  those  who 
would  abuse  their  official  position,  and 
has  been  used  by  previous  administra- 
tions to  intimidate  and  coerce  3  mil- 
lion Federal  and  postal  employees  from 
exercising  the  limited  rights  they  pos- 
sess. H.R.  20  ensures  that  Federal  and 
postal  employees,  as  well  as  the  public, 
shall  be  able  to  freely  choose,  without 
fear  of  intimidation,  whether  they  wish 
to  participate  in  the  political  process. 
It  provides  stronger  protection  than 
current  law  against  coercion  and  in- 
timidation intended  to  force  political 
involvement. 

The  right  to  exercise  a  meaningful 
voice  in  the  selection  of  one's  Govern- 
ment is  the  foundation  of  our  Republic. 
That  right  is  no  less  Important  to  Fed- 
eral and  postal  employees  than  it  is  to 
women,  blacks,  or  any  other  group  of 
American  citizens.  I  urge  you  to  vote 
for  H.R.  20. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  and  would  tell  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  I  have  as  good  a  record,  and 
perhaps  better  than  most  Members  of 
this  House,  on  Federal  employee  issues. 
I  have  taken  the  lead  on  flexitime, 
flexiplace,  job  sharing,  leave  sharing, 
telecommuting,  and  through  my 
amendments,  there  are  now  91 
childcare  centers  operating  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

My  concern  about  this  bill  is  as  fol- 
lows: One,  it  is  brought  up  under  a  gag 
rule,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  chance 
to  amend  it. 


Second,  we  have  the  finest  civil  serv- 
ice in  the  world.  I  am  concerned  that 
this  will  politicize  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment insofar  as  what  is  permitted  will 
be  expected. 

I  might  say  that  most  Federal  em- 
ployees do  not  support  this  bill.  Most 
Federal  employees  favor  the  protection 
that  they  currently  have.  I  think  Mem- 
bers should  know  that  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  which  monitors 
the  political  contributions  made  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  their  oppo- 
nents, sent  a  letter  February  18  where 
they  said: 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission wish  to  express  to  you  our  deep  con- 
cern about  the  consequences  for  this  agency 
of  proposed  legislation  revising  "Hatch  Act" 
restrictions  upon  political  activity  by  fed- 
eral workers.  We  would  respectfully  request 
that  an  exception  be  drawn  for  employees  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  in  any  leg- 
islation. 

They  go  on  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Permitting  sujtive  political  involvement  by 
employees  of  the  Commission,  even  outside 
the  work  environment,  could  only  serve  to 
compromise  the  capacity  of  the  agency's 
staff  to  perform  their  job  responsibilities  in 
a  nonpartisan  manner.  The  perception  that 
Commission  employees  are  or  may  be  en- 
gaged in  partisan  political  activity,  even  on 
their  own  time,  would  severely  undermine 
public  confidence  in  our  ability  to  properly 
and  fairly  carry  out  the  mandate  Congress 
has  given  us. 

We  ask  your  assistance  so  that  our  agency 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  our  particularly  sen- 
sitive role  in  the  political  process  with 
uncompromised  impartiality  and  credibility. 

This  rule  which  the  leadership  has 
brought  up  does  not  permit  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered. 

Third,  the  Members  should  know 
that  Common  Cause  has  said  they  op- 
pose the  bill  because  it  opens  the  door 
to  implicit  coercion  and  abandons  the 
fundamental  concept  of  an 
unpoliticized  civil  service. 

D  1340 

Right  now  there  is  an  investigation 
of  potential  corruption  of  this  act  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  predict  if  this  bill  passes,  without 
any  amendments,  there  will  be  corrup- 
tion in  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause you  will  find  political  people  who 
will  put  pressure  on  Federal  employees 
to  make  political  contributions,  to  par- 
ticipate in  shopping  center  literature 
drops,  to  get  involved  in  the  political 
process,  when  they  do  not  want  it. 

Last  week  I  heard  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers from  the  other  side,  Mr.  Speaker, 
express  deep  concern  with  what  was 
taking  place  down  in  Memphis,  with 
the  office  of  the  U.S.  attorney. 

I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no 
one  with  any  common  sense,  no  one  in 
this  body  or  outside  this  body,  believes 
that  U.S.  attorneys  should  be  involved 
in  a  political  process  whereby  they  are 
prosecuting  people  and  then  out  work- 
ing against  those  people  in  political 
campaigns. 
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I  will  tell  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clay]  that  it  is  a  disgrace 
that  this  bill  comes  before  this  body, 
whereby  we  cannot  even  offer  amend- 
ments to  exempt  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  and  U.S.  attorneys. 

This  is  a  shameful  act  and  I  con- 
demn it. 

Why  do  we  need  a  gag  rule  at  this 
time  in  this  session? 

In  closing,  the  comment  was  made, 
do  you  want  an  IRS  agent  who  is  also 
auditing  you,  not  meaning  any  harm, 
to  then  come  by  your  house  2  or  3 
weeks  later,  by  chance,  not  on  purpose, 
and  say,  "Hello.  I'm  the  local  Repub- 
lican precinct  chairman  or  Democratic 
precinct  chairman.  Will  you  put  a  sign 
in  your  yard  or  would  you  make  a  con- 
tribution?" 

What  are  you  going  to  say? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  flawed.  Some 
Members  may  be  for  the  bill,  and  I  re- 
spect that,  and  I  respect  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  for  the  bill.  Other  Mem- 
bers are  opposed  to  the  bill. 

But  under  no  circumstances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  we  bring  this  bill  up 
without  having  the  right  to  offer 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  20, 
a  bill  which  would  repeal  the  Hatch  Act  of 
1939.  I  am  particularly  opposed  to  bhnging 
this  controversial,  major  reform  legislation  be- 
fore this  body  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
I  have  several  perfecting  amendments  to  offer 
to  this  bill  which  will  protect  both  Federal  em- 
ployees and  the  general  public  from  the  det- 
nmentai  effects  of  political  coercion.  I  under- 
stand that  other  Members  of  the  House  have 
similar  amendments,  but,  like  me,  they  are 
prevented  from  voicing  their  concerns  as  duly 
elected  Representatives  because  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  consider  this  controversial 
legislation  today. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  bring  any 
legislation  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
With  only  one  piece  of  legislation  scheduled  to 
be  considered  this  week,  the  House  is  cer- 
tainly not  under  any  pressure  to  complete  Its 
work,  and  end  of  session  tactics  so  early  in 
the  Congress  are  unwarranted.  We  have  all 
the  time  in  the  world  to  debate  and  amend  this 
legislation  and  will  still  have  plenty  of  time  for 
more  1 -minute  speeches  and  special  orders, 
and  then  make  it  home  in  plenty  of  time  to  be 
with  our  families.  I  can  only  surmise,  that,  by 
bhnging  this  legislation  up  under  suspension, 
the  majority  fears  honest,  open,  and  demo- 
cratic det>ate  because  it  has  something  to  hide 
from  the  Amerk^n  people. 

Every  one  of  my  constituents  in  the  10th 
Congressional  Disthct  of  Virginia,  which  has 
one  of  the  largest  Federal  employee  popu- 
lations in  the  country,  shoukj  know  that  I  have 
amendments  to  offer,  concerns  to  express, 
and  ideas  to  discuss.  However,  tjecause  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  bill  hais  t)een  brought 
up,  I  am  precluded  from  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  my  constituents  today.  Because  we  op- 
erate today  under  a  gag  order,  their  voices, 
and  the  voices  of  every  other  American  who 
has  concerns  about  the  repeal  of  the  Hatch 


Act,  will  not  be  heard.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  consider  H.R.  20.  I  challenge  all  of  the 
freshman  Members  who  campaigned  on  a 
platform  of  reform  and  who  promised  their 
constituents  that  they  would  fight  business-as- 
usual  in  Congress,  to  vote  today  for  fairness, 
openness,  and  democracy.  Careful,  thoughtful, 
and  delit)erate  consideration  of  the  pending 
question  is  the  only  way  to  guarantee  the  best 
possible  legislation  will  pass. 

My  desire  here  is  not  to  be  an  obstruction- 
ist, nor  is  it  to  be  dilatory.  My  intention  is  not 
to  frustrate  the  will  of  tt>e  majority.  I  am  here 
because  I  wish  to  express  my  concem  that,  by 
vacating  the  Hatch  Act,  we  may  unintentionally 
expose  the  honorable  men  and  women  who 
work  as  civil  servants  to  unwanted  political  co- 
ercion; thereby  diminishing  the  integrity  and 
effectiveness  of  Federal  employees  arvj  their 
mission.  My  unwavering  commitment  to  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  Federal  employee 
is  the  motivation  for  my  concern. 

This  Congress  has  the  daunting  responsibil- 
ity of  ensuring  that  Federal  employees  are  en- 
couraged to  carry  out  the  public's  business 
fairly,  faithfully,  and  impartially.  This  is  what 
current  law  effectively  provides  and  is  what 
the  American  people  deserve. 

This  Nation's  taxpayers  enjoy  the  finest  civil 
service  work  force  in  the  world  and  I  have  the 
highest  respect  and  admiration  for  Federal 
employees.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  I 
have  one  of  the  largest  constituencies  of  Fed- 
eral employees  of  any  Memt)er  in  the  House. 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  legislation  that  re- 
wards the  sacrifices  made  by  Federal  civil 
servants.  I  have  worked  hard  to  lift  the  pay 
cap  on  Federal  salaries.  It  was  my  legislation 
that  established  relocation  services  for  Federal 
workers,  reformed  the  merit  pay  system,  and 
set  up  over  90  child  care  centers  in  Govern- 
ment facilities.  I  have  encouraged  such  family 
fnendly  policies  such  as  leave  sharing, 
flexitime,  and  flexiplace — programs  that  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  for  Federal  employees 
and  their  families.  I  am  sensitive  to  their  needs 
and  have  listened  to  their  concerns  atx)ut  a 
variety  of  issues  of  concem  to  them,  including 
H.R.  20. 

It  is  because  of  my  continuing  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  civil  service  that  I  am  supporting 
a  more  delitierative  analysis  of  this  bill. 

The  Federal  employee  must  be  free  of  both 
actual  and  perceived  political  coercion  and 
protected  from  involuntary  partisan  activities, 
thereby  maintaining  the  public's  faith  in  our 
governmental  institutions.  Without  sufficient 
protection  from  the  maligning  influence  of  par- 
tisanship, democracy  suffers,  and  public  trust 
erodes.  Public  confidence  in  the  administrative 
institutions  and  processes  of  Government 
could  be  dangerously  undermined  should  H.R. 
20  become  law.  The  public's  confklence  in  the 
integrity  of  its  civil  service  must  be  absolute 
and  that  is  what  current  law  provides. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  great  Republic, 
political  activity  by  those  entrusted  to  conduct 
the  public's  work  has  been  an  issue  of  tre- 
mendous concern.  Thomas  Jefferson,  shortly 
after  he  was  inaugurated,  issued  an  Executive 
order  which  called  on  Federal  officers  to  re- 
frain from  attempting  to  influence  the  votes  of 
others  and  from  participating  in  electioneering. 
Jefferson  believed  electioneering  by  Federal 


employees  was  "inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  his  duties  to  it."  Ten  J.  Richard- 
son, Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
98  (1989)  cited  in  Unrted  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  v.  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers.  413  U.S.  548.  557  (1973).  Likewise. 
President  Hayes  issued  an  Executive  order  in 
1877  which  stated  that  Federal  employees 
should  neither  be  required  nor  permitted  to 
participate  in  political  management. 

After  President  Garfield  was  assassinated 
by  a  disgruntled  office  seeker,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1883  (Pendleton  Act)  was  passed  to 
fortjid  coercion  of  Federal  employees  for  politi- 
cal funds  and  service  and  use  of  official  au- 
thority or  influence  to  coerce  the  political  ac- 
tion of  any  person  or  txxjy. 

On  June  3.  1907,  President  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt promulgated  Executive  Order  642  which 
expanded  the  prohibitions  enacted  in  the  Civil 
Service  Act  of  1883  to  also  ban  Federal  em- 
ployees from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  politi- 
cal management  of  campaigns.  I  have  irv 
eluded  the  order  in  the  Record: 
[Elxecutive  Order] 
Amendment  to  Civil  Service  Rule  I 

Rule  I  of  the  Civil  Service  Rules  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

No  person  in  the  Executive  civil  service 
shall  use  his  official  authority  or  Influence 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an  elec- 
tion or  affecting:  the  result  thereof. 

Persons  who  by  the  provisions  of  these 
rules  are  In  the  competitive  classified  serv- 
ice, while  retaining  the  right  to  vote  as  they 
please  and  to  express  privately  their  opin- 
ions on  all  political  subjects,  shall  take  no 
active  part  In  political  management  or  in  po- 
litical campaigns. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  June  3.  1907. 

The  Hatch  Act  of  1 939,  which  was  originally 
enacted  to  remedy  a  century  of  patronage 
abuses  resulting  from  the  "spoils  system," 
was  the  culmination  of  a  long  history  of  con- 
cem atx)ut  political  corruption  and  the  unfair 
coercion  levied  by  heavyhanded  managers  on 
Federal  employees.  Federal  programs  born 
from  President  Roosevelt's  desire  to  aid  the 
poor  and  the  dispossessed  were  often  per- 
verted for  political  purposes.  Representative 
Guyer  described  the  coercion  of  the  day. 

In  every  city  in  the  United  States  the  cor- 
rupt political  boss  employed  his  power  over 
those  on  relief  to  l>olster  his  waning  political 
regime  and  win  elections  for  his  party.  Venal 
political  scavengers  organized  so-called  po- 
litical clubs  composed  largely  of  those  on  re- 
lief who  regularly  as  pay  day  came  were 
forced  to  contribute  to  these  corrupt  politi- 
cal vultures  either  to  promote  political  cam- 
paigrns  or  enrich  their  own  coffers  from  the 
pittance  which  the  Government  provided 
presumably  to  feed  hungry  children  and  men 
and  women  made  destitute  by  the  bungling 
experiments  of  the  New  Deal  in  Government. 
No  such  shameful  depravity  was  ever  before 
exhibited  in  the  political  history  of  this 
country  or  any  other.  Cong.  Rec.  9600  (July 
20,  1983). 

The  Hatch  Act  has  worked  very  well  over 
the  past  54  years  in  protecting  Federal  em- 
ployees, the  public  at  large,  and  politicians 
from  the  abuses  which,  as  history  has  proved, 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  how  we  got  to  this 
point,  but  now  where  are  we  going.  Who  fa- 
vors this  legislation — labor  union  bosses?   I 
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have  not  heard  any  clamor  to  be  "unhatched" 
from  my  Federal  constituents.  What  I  under- 
stand from  those  pushing  this  measure  is  that 
this  so-called  reform  is  an  effort  to  balance  the 
countervailing  desire  to  allow  all  members  of 
the  Federal  community  to  express  their  politi- 
cal tjeliefs  and  at  the  same  time  protect  those 
same  members  from  the  destructive  pressures 
that  result  from  a  politicized  work  force.  So  we 
are  today  considering  a  bill  to  repeal  a  meas- 
ure that,  by  and  large,  has  been  extremely  ef- 
fective for  54  years. 

H.R.  20  would  severely  undermine  the  posi- 
tive working  conditions  that  now  exist  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Hatch  Act,  conditions  which  I  be- 
lieve most  Federal  workers  want  to  continue. 
Former  Attorney  General  Dck  Thomburgh,  in 
a  letter  to  Senator  Wiluam  V.  Roth,  Jr.,  suc- 
cinctly captured  the  purpose,  spirit,  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Hatch  Act  when  he  wrote: 

The  Hatch  Act  seeks  to  guarantee  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  federal  seiT^lce  by  assuring 
that  federal  employees  are  hired  and  pro- 
moted based  upon  their  qualifications  and 
not  their  political  loyalties.  It  also  assures 
that  federal  programs  are  administered  on 
the  basis  of  need,  not  politics.  The  Act's  ban 
on  active  partisan  campaigning  by  federal 
employees  protects  them  from  coercion  and 
patronage  abuse.  Those  protections  remain 
essential  to  assure  the  integrity  of  the  fed- 
eral work  force  and  the  administration  of 
federal  programs.  They  also  are  critical  to 
the  public  perception  and  the  confidence  in 
the  impartial,  even-'oanded  conduct  of  gov- 
ernment business.— 136  Cong.  Rec.  S  5746 
(dally  ed.  May  7.  1990) 

H.R.  20  would  scuttle  a  policy  that  has  been 
in  place  since  Thomas  Jefferson  was  Presi- 
dent, namely  that  partisan  politicking  by  Fed- 
eral workers  should  be  discouraged  in  order  to 
maintain  the  integrity  and  accountability  of  a 
Federal  work  force.  H.R.  20  would  allow  Fed- 
eral employees  to  run  for  and  hold  public  of- 
fice, solicit  campaign  contributions  from  the 
public  as  well  as  cowori<ers.  and  engage  in 
unbridled  political  activity,  which  would  inevi- 
tably result  in  a  politicized  public  administra- 
tion. 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Roth,  Dick 
Thomburgh  wamed  of  the  effect  repeal  of  the 
Hatch  Act  would  have  on  Federal  employees. 

Rank-and-file  civil  servants  would  not 
make  federal  criminal  cases  out  of  super- 
visors' requests  for  political  contributions  or 
:or  their  off-duty  time  in  support  of  a  can- 
didate. They  would  find  it  less  costly  to  be 
victimized  rather  than  Incur  the  job-related 
risks  that  would  surely  result  from  a  com- 
plaint to  law  enforcement  authorities.  More- 
over, the  difficulties  inherent  in  proving 
even  the  most  patent  abuses  would  render 
the  protection  of  the  justice  system  illusory. 
Thinly  veiled  exploitation  and  extortion 
would  flourish  because  the  politicized  atmos- 
phere of  the  workplace  would  make  criminal 
conviction  virtually  impossible.  The  result- 
ing impact  on  federal  programs  would  under- 
mine the  public's  confidence  in  the  impartial 
I'lministratlon  of  public  business.— 136  Cong. 
H.ec.  S  5746  (dally  ed.  May  7.  1990) 

The  subtle  and  indirect  coercion  that  will 
take  place  that  Mr.  Thomburgh  described  is 
akin  to  sexual  harassment  in  the  workplace. 
Only  the  most  blatant  offenses  will  be  pros- 
ecuted. All  the  other  subtle,  implied,  and  indi- 
rect advances  that  make  one  miserable  are 
not  overt  enough  to  prosecute,  and  the  victim 


either  bears  the  costs  of  remaining  in  a  dif- 
ficult situation  or  opts  out  because  of  the  ter- 
rific pressure  that  is  applied.  I  tear  this  will  be 
the  result  if  H.R.  20  is  enacted,  and  it  is  not 
the  type  of  place  many  would  be  inclined  to 
work.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  attract  and  retain 
hard-working,  qualified  people  to  Federal  sen/- 
ice.  We  don't  want  to  discourage  people  from 
joining  the  ranks  t>ecause  they  face  serious 
potential  political  harassment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  George  Santayana  said, 
"those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it."  If  H.R.  20  becomes 
law,  this  House  will  one  day  be  pre(xxupied 
by  the  same  issues  that  faced  this  (Congress 
in  1939.  Let's  not  return  to  a  government  that 
favors  the  spoils  system  over  the  merit  system 
and  party  loyalty  over  public  integrity.  Employ- 
ment and  advancement  in  the  Govemment 
service  should  not  depend  on  political  per- 
formance, and  employees  should  be  free  from 
express  or  tacit  politkal  coercion  which  results 
from  the  politicization  of  the  Federal  work 
force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the  current  politi- 
cal climate,  and  the  pressure  many  Members 
are  feeling  from  special  interests  to  pass  this 
bill.  I  am  realistic  enough  to  know  that  some 
form  or  another  of  this  legislation  will  reach 
the  President's  desk,  and  he  is  sure  to  sign  it. 
As  I  stated  eariier,  I  have  some  amendments 
which  I  think  most  Memtjers  will  agree  will  im- 
prove the  bill  by  applying  current  Hatch  Act 
standards  to  certain  Federal  employees  that 
hold  sensitive  Govemment  positions,  admin- 
ister the  laws  and  regulations  regarding  undue 
political  influence  in  the  Government,  and 
those  most  sensitive  to  the  pressures  of  politi- 
cal appointees.  It  is  paramount  that  these  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  that  hold  sen- 
sitive positions  administer  the  law  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  Congress,  rather  than  in 
accordance  with  their  own  will  or  the  will  of  a 
political  party. 

Because  we  are  considering  H.R.  20  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  I  cannot  offer  amend- 
ments; however,  I  think  it  important  that  Mem- 
bers know  exactly  what  they  are  being  pre- 
cluded from  voting  on  which  would  have  im- 
proved this  legislation. 

One  amendment  that  I  would  have  liked  to 
offer  is  an  amendment  that  would  provide  cur- 
rent limitations  on  the  political  activities  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
[FECJ.  I  think  the  reason  for  this  amendment 
is  obvious.  The  FEC  administers  and  enforces 
Federal  election  laws.  It  is  very  tenable  that  an 
FEC  official  would  be  working  for  one  can- 
didate and  auditing  his  opponent's  FEC  re- 
ports. This  raises  serious  concerns  about  con- 
flicts of  interest  and  the  denial  of  due  process. 
This  amendment  must  pass  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  and  safeguard  the  integrity  of  demo- 
cratic elections.  The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Scott  E.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  FEC,  ex- 
plains the  necessity  for  applying  current  law  to 
employees  of  the  SEC. 

Federal  Election  Commission, 
Washington.  DC.  February  18.  1993. 
Hon.  Frank  Wolf, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Wolf:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  telephone  inquiry  to 
Tina  VanBrakle,  Congressional  Affairs  Offi- 
cer of  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  re- 


garding upcoming  deliberations  with  respect 
to  amendments  of  the  Hatch  Act.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
wish  to  express  to  you  our  deep  concem 
about  the  consequences  for  this  agency  of 
proposed  legislation  revising  "Hatch  Act" 
restrictions  upon  political  activity  by  fed- 
eral workers.  We  would  respectfully  request 
that  an  exception  be  drawn  for  employees  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  in  any  leg- 
islation intended  to  liberalize  or  relax  the 
rules  prohibiting  federal  employees'  partici- 
pation In  political  campaigns  outside  the 
workplace. 

Congress  established  the  Commission  as  a 
bipartisan  body  to  administer  and  enforce 
federal  election  laws  free  of  partisan  or  po- 
litical considerations.  Permitting  active  po- 
litical involvement  by  employees  of  the 
Commission,  even  outside  the  work  environ- 
ment, could  only  serve  to  compromise  the 
capacity  of  the  agency's  staff  to  perform 
their  job  responsibilities  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner.  The  perception  that  Commission 
employees  are  or  may  be  engaged  in  psw^lsan 
political  activity,  even  on  their  own  time, 
would  severely  undermine  public  confidence 
In  our  ability  to  properly  and  fairly  carry 
out  the  mandate  Congress  has  given  us. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  certainly 
have  no  objections  to  those  provisions  of  the 
act  meant  to  strengthen  restrictions  upon 
"on  the  job"  behavior  related  to  political  ac- 
tivity. In  fact,  the  EEC's  own  rules  and  regu- 
lations regarding  political  activity  on  the 
job  go  beyond  those  currently  Imposed  by 
the  Hatch  Act.  Furthermore,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press no  opinion  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  proposed  legislation  as  it  may  be  applied 
to  and  Impact  upon  the  federal  workforce 
generally. 

We  hope,  however,  you  will  appreciate  our 
strong  reservations  about  those  aspects  of 
the  legislation  that  would,  absent  a  special 
exception,  lift  the  restrictions  upon  political 
activity  "off  the  job"  by  employees  of  the 
Commission.  We  ask  your  assistance  so  that 
our  agency  will  be  able  to  fulfill  our  particu- 
larly sensitive  role  in  the  political  process 
with  uncompromised  impartiality  and  credi- 
bility. 

Sincerely. 

Scott  E.  Thomas. 

Chairman. 
Another  amendment  which  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  would  keep  current  limitations  on  the  po- 
litical activity  of  Federal  employees  in  the  Serv 
ior  Executive  Service  [SESJ.  SES  employees 
are  high  level  career  Govemment  executives 
that  work  directly  with  schedule  C  politKal  ap- 
pointees. Because  SES  employees  make  cru- 
cial policy  decisions  on  a  daily  basis,  they 
woukj  be  a  likely  target  of  unwanted  political 
pressure.  Also,  because  they  work  directly  for 
and  with  political  appointees,  senior  execu- 
tives are  exposed  to  partisan  politks  almost 
daily.  Remaining  "hatched"  gives  senior  ex- 
ecutives an  easy  excuse  to  avokJ  the  entan- 
glements of  partisan  politics.  It  provides  a 
shield  from  the  coercion  that  would  otherwise 
become  part  of  their  daily  lives.  I  have  spoken 
with  numerous  SES  level  people  throughout 
my  tenure  as  a  Congressman.  Senior  execu- 
tives always  tell  me,  "don't  unhatch  us."  To  be 
"unhatched"  would  make  the  lives  of  these 
dedicated  civil  servants  unbearatile  because 
of  the  pressure  of  their  jobs  and  the  pressure 
of  the  politics.  They  don1  need  or  want  either. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  a  concem  about 
repealing  the  Hatch  Act  with  regard  to  law  en- 
forcement and  intelligence  emptoyees.  I  sug- 
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gest  that  we  keep  current  Hatch  Act  restric- 
tions on  employees  of  the  Depanment  of  Jus- 
tice, Central  Intelligence  Agency,  National  Se- 
cunty  Council,  National  Security  Agency,  Cus- 
toms Service,  Secret  Service,  IRS.  and  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

Few  would  be  content  knowing  an  employee 
of  the  IRS  was  president  or  the  chairman  of 
the  county  Democratic  or  Republican  commit- 
tee at  night,  and  auditing  county  residents'  tax 
returns  by  day. 

Would  it  be  appropriate  for  an  assistant  U.S. 
attorney,  who  is  preparing  a  case  against  a 
prominent  political  figure  for  corruption,  to  tje 
permitted  to  work  on  the  campaign  of  that  poli- 
tician's opponent? 

If  publicly  partisan  FBI  agents  were  inves- 
tigating alleged  bnt>ery  charges,  or  better  yet. 
conducting  a  sting  operation  of  a  politician  the 
agent  publicly  opposed,  would  the  investiga- 
tion, regardless  of  how  forthrightly,  profes- 
sionally, and  carefully  conducted,  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  integrity  of  the  investigation. 

Politicians  frequently  charge  U.S.  attorneys 
with  conducting  political  which  hunts.  If  the 
agents  of  law  enforcement  and  intelligence, 
both  of  which  deal  in  sensitive  information  not 
for  put)lic  consumption,  are  allowed  to  engage 
in  partisan  politics,  the  mere  impression  that 
Federal  activity  is  improper,  colors  our  entire 
administrative  process. 

It  is  not  only  important  that  the  Government 
and  its  employees  in  fact  avoid  practk:ing  po- 
litical justice,  but  it  is  also  critical  that  they  ap- 
pear to  the  public  to  be  avoiding  it,  thereby 
maintaining  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our 
federal  system. 

Also,  active  involvement  in  partisan  politk:al 
activity  will  significantly  increase  the  potential 
for  abuse  of  privileged  and  private  information 
alx}ut  American  citizens,  not  to  mention  the 
potential  for  Injecting  political  considerations 
into  staff  promotions  and  other  advancement- 
related  issues.  For  these  reasons,  I  support  an 
amendment  to  restrict  the  political  activities  of 
these  employees. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  this 
misguided  legislation.  Only  fair  and  open  de- 
bate will  ensure  that  we  make  laws  that  are 
the  best  for  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following  material 
which  further  supports  my  position: 

Common  Cause. 
Washington.  DC.  February  19.  1993. 

Dear  Representative:  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  scheduled  next  week  to  con- 
sider legislation  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act 
which  for  50  years  has  protected  federal  em- 
ployees from  inappropriate  political  pres- 
sures. Common  Cause  strong-ly  urges  you  to 
oppose  this  legislation. 

H.R.  20.  which  seelcs  to  make  liasic  changes 
in  the  current  Hatch  Act  restrictions  on  par- 
tisan political  activity  by  federal  workers, 
opens  the  door  to  implicit  coercion,  and 
abandons  the  fundamental  concept  of  an 
unpoliticized  civil  service. 

H.R.  20  will  repeal  Hatch  Act  protections 
and  for  the  first  time  in  50  years  allow  fed- 
eral civil  service  said  postal  employees  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  partisan  political  activ- 
ity. It  would  permit  federal  workers  to  run 
as  candidates  in  partisan  elections,  to  serve 
as  officers  of  a  political  party,  to  raise  par- 
tisan campaign  contributions,  manage  cam- 
paigns, and  to  administer  political  action 
committees   tPACs].   The   only   restraint   is 


that   the   partisan   activity   would  have   to 
occur  in  off-hours. 

Repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act's  basic  protec- 
tions, as  proposed  in  H.R.  20.  will  increase 
the  potential  for  widespread  abuse  and  open 
the  way  for  implicit  coercion  against  which 
there  can  be  no  real  protection.  With  basic 
restrictions  on  partisan  activity  repealed,  no 
procedural  or  other  safeguards  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  against  subtle  forms  of  po- 
litical favoritism  or  coercion  of  federal 
workers. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  under  the 
current  Hatch  Act.  federal  workers  are  al- 
ready permitted  to  engage  in  certain  politi- 
cal activities.  For  example,  they  may  make 
political  contributions  to  candidates,  serve 
as  rank-and-file  memt>ers  of  political  parties, 
and  engage  in  nonpartisan  political  activi- 
ties. It  is  only  the  most  active  levels  of  par- 
tisan participation  from  which  they  are  cur- 
rently barred.  In  drawing  this  line,  we  l>e- 
lleve  that  the  current  Hatch  Act  strikes  an 
appropriate  l>alance  between  the  federal 
workers'  ability  to  participate  in  political 
activities  and  the  public's  right  to  fair  and 
impartial  administration  of  government. 

Common  Cause  recogrnizes  that  the  current 
regulations  governing  administration  of  the 
Hatch  Act  are  complicated.  There  may  be 
ways  to  clarify  and  simplify  for  workers  the 
degree  of  participation  they  are  permitted 
under  the  Hatch  Act  without  lifting  the 
basic  restrictions  on  partisan  activity.  We 
would  urge  the  House  to  Instead  explore  this 
possibility. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  federal  government  is  administered  in  a 
fair  and  impartial  manner.  We  agree  with 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which  stated,  in  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  the  Act. 
that  "it  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  coun- 
try, indeed  essential,  that  federal  service 
should  depend  upon  meritorious  performance 
rather  than  political  service." 

Common  Cause  strongly  believes  this  im- 
portant integrity-in-govemment  measure 
should  not  be  repealed.  We  urge  you  to  op- 
pose H.R.  20  aoid  other  proposals  that  would 
repeal  necessary  prohibitions  on  partisan  po- 
litical activity  by  federal  employees. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  Wertheimer, 

President. 

National  Taxpayers  Union, 
Washington,  DC,  February  22.  1993. 

Dear  Representative:  The  National  Tax- 
payers Union,  on  behalf  of  its  200.000  mem- 
bers, opposes  H.R.  20.  the  "Federal  Employ- 
ees Political  Activities  Act  of  1993."  and 
urges  you  to  vote  against  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  NTU  believes  this  proposal,  if  ap- 
proved, would  destabilize  existing  Hatch  Act 
checks  and  prohibitions  and  harm  our  impar- 
tial civil  service  system. 

Currently,  the  American  public  has  con- 
fidence in  the  Impartiality  of  federal  work- 
ers. This  confidence  is  largely  due  to  the  cur- 
rent Hatch  Act  rules  that  ban  certain  par- 
tisan, highly  visible  group-connected  politi- 
cal activity  by  those  who  have  made  a  choice 
to  pursue  a  government  career.  This  system 
has  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  tax- 
payer—and federal  employees— by  preventing 
the  politiclzatlon  of  government  workers. 

H.R.  20  could  destroy  the  impartial  public 
image  of  federal  workers.  In  particular,  fed- 
eral workers  and  citizens  may  fear: 

Government  contracts  t>elng  awarded  for 
political  reasons  rather  than  cost  and  qual- 
ity considerations: 

Promotions  being  granted  for  partisan  pur- 
poses rather  than  merit; 


Government  time  )>elng  used  for  political 
projects: 

Workers  being  pressured  to  support  politi- 
cal rather  than  public  ends:  and 

A  greatly  increased  potential  for  corrup- 
tion. 

Our  most  fundamental  reason  for  opposing 
Hatch  Act  revisions  is  that  the  proposed 
changes  would  Increase  the  pressure  for 
growth  in  the  Federal  government.  Govern- 
ment workers  already  have  a  phenomenal 
power  to  enlarge  their  bureaucracies,  their 
programs,  their  pay  and  their  pensions.  The 
proposed  Hatch  Act  revisions  would  simply 
skew  an  already  lopsided  influence  further. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  NTU  encour- 
ages you  to  leave  the  Hatch  Act  intact  and 
to  vote  against  revisions  proposed  by  H.R.  20. 
Sincerely. 

James  D.  Davidson. 

Chairman. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  19.  1993] 
Hatch  Not  Hacks 

One  of  President  Clinton's  few  real  spend- 
ing cuts  is  his  pledge  to  reduce  the  federal 
work  force  through  attrition  by  100.000  over 
four  years.  But  he  is  unlikely  to  accomplish 
that  if  he  goes  along  with  an  effort  by  Con- 
gress to  destroy  the  Hatch  Act  which  limits 
the  political  activity  of  federal  workers. 
Such  a  move  would  dramatically  Increase 
the  power  of  public  employee  unions  and 
make  it  less  likely  that  Congress  would  ever 
vote  to  streamline  or  reform  the  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  Hatch  Act.  named  after  Democratic 
Senator  Carl  Hatch  of  New  Mexico,  was 
passed  in  1939  to  tighten  longstanding  pro- 
tections against  a  politicized  federal  work 
force.  A  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  series  haul 
documented  how  New  Deal  workers  in  Ken- 
tucky and  other  states  had  been  coerced  into 
supporting  political  incumbents. 

Since  its  enactment.  Hatch  has  t>een  chal- 
lenged three  times  before  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  grounds  it  Infringers  on  the  rights  of 
workers.  Each  time  it  has  been  upheld.  In 
1973.  Justice  Byron  White,  the  only  Demo- 
cratic appointee  now  on  the  court,  wrote  in 
an  opinion  that  "it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  country,  indeed  essential,  that  *  *  *  the 
political  influence  of  federal  employees  on 
others  and  on  the  political  process  should  t>e 
limited." 

Frustrated  by  the  courts,  federal  employee 
unions  have  time  and  again  tried  to  modify 
the  Hatch  Act.  Joe  Vacca.  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letters  Carriers, 
has  said  that  federal  employees  will  never 
win  the  right  to  strike  until  Hatch  is 
changed.  In  1975,  President  Ford  vetoed  a 
Hatch  Act  repeal.  In  1990.  President  Bush  did 
the  same  thing  and  the  Senate  narrowly 
upheld  his  veto. 

Last  year.  Bill  Clinton  said  he  would  sup- 
port some  changes  in  the  Hatch  Act  but 
stopped  short  of  calling  for  its  repeal.  Public 
employee  unions  are  betting  he  will  be  un- 
willing to  veto  whatever  bill  passes  Con- 
gress. A  bill  to  gut  the  Hatch  Act  is  moving 
through  Congress  at  warp  speed  and  has  al- 
ready been  voted  out  of  committee.  It  may 
reach  the  House  floor  as  early  as  next  Tues- 
day. 

Ironically,  there  is  precious  little  evidence 
that  federal  workers  themselves  want 
changes  in  the  Hatch  Act.  A  1989  survey  of 
federal  employees  by  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  found  that  only  32%  wanted 
the  act  weakened.  There  are  sound  reasons 
for  this  attitude.  "When  a  civil  servant  says. 
'I'm  Hatched.'  he  is  not  complaining,"  says 
historian  Marjorte  Fribourg.  "He  is  protect- 


ing himself  from  political  arm-twisting-."  In- 
deed, one  federal  employee  union  official 
groused  in  1990  that  "some  federal  employees 
really  hide  behind  the  Hatch  Act  as  a  way  to 
get  out  of  participating"  in  politics. 

Groups  such  as  Common  Cause  oppose 
curbing  the  Hatch  Act,  because  they  recog- 
nize it  Is  the  only  way  to  avoid  turning  fed- 
eral unions  into  fullfledged  partisan  political 
machines.  Three  union  presidents  were  sus- 
pended from  their  federal  jobs  for  60  days 
under  Hatch  for  openly  backing  Walter  Mon- 
dale  in  1984. 

This  country  replaced  the  spoils  system 
with  a  civil  service  more  than  100  years  ago. 
That  system  certainly  has  its  problems,  but 
at  least  its  employees  don't  openly  play  poli- 
tics. Bill  Clinton  would  be  foolish  to  allow 
the  civil  service  to  become  a  giant  lobby  for 
its  own  self-interest.  But  should  he  cave  in 
and  sign  a  bill  gutting  the  Hatch  Act.  he 
should  have  the  honesty  to  rename  it  the 
Hack  Act.  because  that  is  the  direction  a  po- 
liticized civil  service  will  inevitably  take. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 20  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  get  from  the 
gentleman's  remarks  is  that  he  does 
not  trust  American  citizens  who  work 
for  the  U.S.  Government.  He  does  not 
trust  ms  agents  to  ol)ey  the  law.  This 
is  the  law  of  the  land  if  it  passes. 

I  think  there  are  upright  honest  peo- 
ple and  citizens  who  will  obey  the  law 
and  they  will  not  use  their  positions  in 
order  to  intimidate  other  people.  If 
they  do,  this  law  will  take  care  of  them 
in  a  proper  manner.  It  will  discipline 
them  as  they  ought  to  be  disciplined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr.  Sawyer]. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Political  Activities  Act  of  1993. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  first  enacted  in 
1939  to  protect  Federal  workers  from 
political  coercion.  It  was  intended  to 
correct  alleged  abuses  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem that  arose  with  the  growth  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Today,  there  is  a 
panoply  of  protection  against  this  type 
of  abuse. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  should  re- 
store to  Federal  and  postal  employees 
the  political  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
First  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
by  allowing  them  to  participate  in  po- 
litical activities  during  their  nonwork- 
ing  hours. 

Over  the  years,  these  employees  have 
been  easy  targets  of  deficit  reduction 
measures.  The  public's  perception  of 
the  Government's  professional  career 
service  often  translates  into 
undeserved  animosity  toward  a  name- 
less Federal  bureaucracy.  Add  to  that 
the  Hatch  Act  restrictions — and  Fed- 
eral and  postal  employees  start  to  look 
like  second-class  citizens.  No.  Let  me 
be  exactly  correct.  In  fact,  they  actu- 
ally became  second-class  citizens. 

That  may  be  correct,  but  it  is  not 
right.  It  is  not  right  at  all. 

And  the  truth  is  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  it.  The  Constitution  was  writ- 
ten to  protect  all  Americans,  including 
Federal  and  postal  employees.  It  is 
time    to   restore    their   constitutional 


right  to  participate  fully  in  the  demo- 
cratic electoral  process. 

H.R.  20  does  not  allow  Federal  and 
postal  employees  to  engage  in  partisan 
activities  during  working  hours.  It  con- 
tains specific  provisions  to  protect 
them  from  political  coercion.  By  clari- 
fying acceptable  and  unacceptable 
practices,  the  bill  will  eliminate  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  lack  of  clarity 
in  the  original  Hatch  Act. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Congressman  Bill  Clay,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  for  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  expeditiously.  My  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
has  worked  tirelessly  over  the  years  to 
bring  Federal  and  postal  employees  the 
freedom  to  exercise  their  political 
rights  away  from  the  workplace.  This 
time,  it  looks  like  he  will  succeed. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  consideration  of  the  bill 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  considering  a  fa- 
miliar bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  While 
many  of  us  may  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act.  this  fact  does  not 
demean  its  importance  or  automatically  re- 
quire that  this  bill  be  considered  under  sus- 
pension. In  the  past,  I  have  supported  H.R. 
20.  I  feel  that  our  many  civilian  Federal  em- 
ployees have  a  right  to  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal process  of  this  Nation.  As  a  former  Federal 
employee  in  the  fiekj  of  intelligence,  I  was  re- 
sentful of  the  Hatch  Act  as  it  applied  to  me  at 
the  time.  Nonetheless,  I  am  concerned  that  an 
easing  of  the  restrictions  on  Federal  employ- 
ees couW  lead  to  increased  pressures  from 
outside  organizations.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
Federal  employees  become  unwilling  pawns  in 
the  hands  of  union  leaders  intent  on  furthering 
their  own  agendas.  Penalties  for  union  coer- 
cion have  been  built  into  H.R.  20,  but  the  leg- 
islation is  not  perfect — no  legislation  ever  is. 
Several  of  my  colleagues  have  raised  impor- 
tant issues — the  need  for  a  Federal  election 
worker  exemption,  to  name  one  example — and 
these  issues  deserve  discussion  and  consider- 
ation. The  manner  in  which  this  bill  will  be 
considered  to0ay  does  not  do  the  issue  jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  reform  a  law  which  was  passed  in  1939  to 
ensure  nonpartisanship  in  the  U.S.  civil  serv- 
ice. Much  has  changed  since  1939,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President 
ought  to  act  now  to  pass  and  sign  meaningful 
reform  of  a  law  which  served  a  proper  role  for 
several  decades,  but  which  is  today  no  longer 
as  relevant. 

The  Hatch  Act,  which  was  signed  into  law 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  prohibits 


most  Federal  employees  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  partisan  political  activities.  While  the 
Hatch  Act  does  not  restrict  a  Federal  employ- 
ee's right  to  vote,  assist  in  voter  registration 
drives,  express  opinions  about  candidates  and 
issues,  contribute  money  to  candidates,  join 
political  parties,  or  wear  a  political  button,  it 
does  prohibit  a  Federal  empkiyee  from  rurv 
ning  for  public  office  in  partisan  elections,  ac- 
tively campaigning  for  or  against  a  candidate 
in  a  partisan  campaign,  distributing  literature 
on  behalf  of  a  candidate,  or  holding  an  office 
in  a  political  party. 

There  is  strong  support  today  in  the  country 
to  make  fundamental  changes  in  the  law  gov- 
erning Federal  employees  and  politrcal  activi- 
ties. H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Employees'  Politkal 
Activities  Act,  is  designed  to  restore  to  Federal 
employees  the  right  to  participate  voluntarily, 
as  private  citizens,  in  the  political  processes  of 
the  Nation.  The  bill  wouW,  however,  prohibit 
employees  from  engaging  in  politkal  activities, 
including  political  fundraising,  while  at  work  or 
in  a  Federal  building.  It  would  also  prohibit  an 
employee  from  directly  or  indirectly  using  their 
official  authority  or  influence  to  intertere  with 
another  employee's  right  to  privately  exercise 
their  political  rights.  Aside  from  these  and 
other  prohibitions,  H.R.  20  would  pagnit  a 
Federal  employee  to  run  for  politkal  bffice, 
campaign  for  other  candkJates,  participate  in 
political  fundraising,  and  hold  positions  in  polit- 
ical parties. 

Today's  civil  service  is  maricedly  different 
from  the  civil  service  of  the  1930's.  Today's 
Federal  employees  deserve  the  chance  to  fulty 
participate  in  America's  political  process,  while 
at  the  same  time,  work  in  a  Government  office 
free  from  political  coercion.  H.R.  20  wouW 
guarantee  these  rights  and  privileges  for  all 
Federal  employees,  and  would  continue  to 
guarantee  an  efficient  and  responsive  Federal 
civil  service.  I  encourage  all  members  to  vote 
in  favor  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Employees' 
Political  Activities  Act. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Wynn]. 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  am  here  on  behalf  of  forest  rang- 
ers, scientists,  secretaries,  researchers, 
health  care  personnel,  agricultural  ex- 
tension agents,  and  FBI  agents.  I  am 
here  on  behalf  of  Federal  employees. 

We  are  talking  about  the  Hatch  Act 
and  we  really  ought  to  be  talking 
about  the  Freedom  of  Speech  for  Gov- 
ernment Employees  Act. 

It  is  ironic  that  today  Federal  em- 
ployees cannot  serve  as  an  officer  of  a 
political  club,  cannot  promote  a  politi- 
cal fundraiser,  cannot  run  for  local  of- 
fice, cannot  work  for  polls,  and  cannot 
hand  out  literature. 

The  gentleman  from  Virgrlnia  sug- 
gests that  somehow  these  are  ominous 
activities.  I  think  they  are  democratic 
activities. 

The  Hatch  Act  dates  back  to  1939  at 
a  time  when  we  feared  political  corrup- 
tion and  influence.  Things  have 
changed.  Today  3  out  of  4  Federal  em- 
ployees compete  for  Federal-system 
jobs  under  a  merit  system. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  asking 
Federal  employees  to  take  on  a  double 
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burden,  a  pay  freeze  and  a  possible  tax 
hike.  I  think  they  are  willing  to  step 
up  to  the  plate,  but  it  seems  ironic 
that  at  this  point  in  time  we  are  not 
willing  to  extend  to  them  the  full 
rights  to  participate  in  our  democratic 
process. 

We  promote  participatory  democracy 
worldwide.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
time  we  promote  it  for  our  own  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  if  I  can  get  his  atten- 
tion, this  bill  is  a  new  bill.  There  were 
no  hearings  held.  There  were  abso- 
lutely no  hearings  held. 

Second,  there  were  three  Republican 
vacancies  on  the  committee  when  the 
bill  was  reported. 

Third,  there  are  110  new  Members  of 
this  body  and,  frankly,  they  have  not 
bad  the  opportunity  to  look  at  this 
bill. 

So  for  those  reasons,  this  bill  should 
have  had  hearings  and  it  should  come 
up  under  an  open  rule  whereby  we  can 
offer  amendments. 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  is  the  iden- 
tical bill  that  has  been  passed  by  this 
House  before  and  that  hearings  were 
held  previously. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  has  asked  they  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  bill,  is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  that? 

Mr.  CLAY.  There  are  many  individ- 
uals  

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
WYNN]  if  he  is  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  that  Common  Cause  is 
opposed  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  let  me  re- 
spond? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  WYNN.  First  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  nature  of  our  democracy  is  such 
that  if  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  do  not  want  to 
participate,  they  do  not  have  to  par- 
ticipate. 

As  to  the  fact  that  Common  Cause 
chose  not  to  support  the  bill,  I  am  sure 
there  are  others,  but  they  are  over- 
whelming numbers  of  people  who  do 
support  the  bill,  people  who  are  in  poli- 
tics. Government  employees.  Govern- 
ment employee  organizations. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  WYNN.  I  represent  the  largest 
number  of  Federal  employees 


Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  back 
my  time.  The  gentleman  can  get  his 
own  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  time  is  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  wish 
to  reclaim  his  time? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  reclaim  my  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Clyburn]. 

Mr.  CLYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  enacted 
in  1939  to  protect  Federal  employees 
from  political  coercion,  the  Hatch  Act 
has  become  at  its  best — restrictive,  and 
at  its  worst — punitive.  It  confounds 
and  disenfranchises  the  very  group  it 
was  meant  to  protect. 

Times  have  changed  and  existing  cir- 
cumstances make  the  law  archaic  and 
abusive.  The  Hatch  Act  imposes  over 
3.000  administrative  rulings. 
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These  complex  regulations  allow 
Federal  employees  to  speak  publicly  on 
political  subjects,  but  not  at  a  political 
gathering;  they  may  attend  a  political 
convention  but  not  serve  as  a  delegate; 
they  may  sign  a  nominating  petition, 
but  not  circulate  it;  they  can  place  a 
bumper  sticker  on  their  car,  but  they 
cannot  give  a  bumper  sticker  to  a 
friend — and  the  inconsistencies  go  on 
and  on  and  on. 

Because  the  law  is  confusing,  it  is 
often  overly  enforced,  resulting  in  a 
chilling  affect  which  discourages  even 
the  limited  participation  now  allowed 
under  the  law. 

The  line  that  separates  the  do's  and 
don'ts  Federal  employees  must  follow 
under  the  current  system  is  thin  and 
contorted.  The  only  thing  evident 
about  the  Hatch  Act  is  that  it  must  be 
reformed. 

Federal  employees,  just  as  everyone 
else  in  the  workplace,  should  be  able  to 
participate  freely  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. And  we  can  make  that  happen.  As 
citizens  of  this  country,  it  is  the  Fed- 
eral employees'  first  amendment  right. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  an  example  of  why  we  should 
have  had  hearings.  There  are  not  3.000 
regulations.  The  regulations  are  on  5 
CFR  733.  and  the  erroneous  informa- 
tion about  3.000  regulations  from  the 
gentleman,  a  freshman  Member,  is  an 
indication  that  there  should  have  been 
hearings.  There  are  110  new  Members  in 
this  body,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  appropriate  to  bring  us  a  bill  as  con- 
troversial as  this  under  a  gag  rule 
whereby  there  can  be  no  amendments. 

Mr.  CLYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CLYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]  for  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
misquotes  me.  I  said  there  are  over 
3,000  administrative  rulings.  I  did  not 
say  regulations. 

Mr.  WOLF.  They  are  all  in  5  CFR  733, 
and  they  boil  down  to  13  do's  and  16 
don'ts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Tucker]. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  20,  which  allows 
Federal  employees  for  the  first  time 
since  1939  to  participate  in  partisan  po- 
litical activities.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  are 
we  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  deny 
Federal  employees  a  fundamental  right 
that  virtually  every  other  citizen  en- 
joys? Are  we  afraid  that  they  might 
generate  a  greater  interest  in  the  elec- 
tion process?  I  say  for  shame.  Mr. 
Speaker,  opponents  of  H.R.  20  argue 
that  this  bill  does  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  public  from  a  politicized  Fed- 
eral work  force.  I  disagree.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  bill  specifically  prohibits  Fed- 
eral employees  from  engaging  in  any 
political  activity  while  on  duty,  while 
in  uniform,  while  in  a  Federal  facility, 
or  while  using  any  vehicle  owned  or 
leased  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  ex- 
pressly (forbids  the  use  of  one's  official 
position  to  influence  an  election.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
take  the  handcuffs  off  our  Federal  em- 
ployees and  prove  that  precious  con- 
stitutional rights  are  for  all  Americans 
to  enjoy. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  20, 
the  Federal  Employees  Political  Ac- 
tivities Act  of  19^.  otherwise  known  as 
the  Hatch  Act  reform  bill. 

Fifty-four  years  ago.  the  Congress 
approved  the  Hatch  Act  to  bar  Federal 
employees  from  participating  in  the 
democratic  process.  But.  times  have 
changed.  As  a  result  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
today  over  4  million  Americans  are  re- 
stricted from  participating  in  the 
democratic  process  on  their  own  time. 

Clearly,  we  must  ensure  that  Federal 
employees  will  not  utilize  their  posi- 
tions to  unfairly  sway  voters,  either 
through  threats  or  promises.  However, 
we  must  also  make  certain  that  this 
sigrnificant  segment  of  our  population 
is  allowed  to  participate  fully  in  our 
political  process. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  under  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  20.  Federal  employ- 
ees will  continue  to  carry  out  their  of- 
ficial responsibilities  with  impartial- 
ity, while  having  the  ability  to  exercise 
their  political  rights  on  their  own 
time.  The  measure  we  are  considering 
today  contains  both  penalties  for  coer- 
cion and  protections  for  employees.  Ad- 
ditionally, a  factor  not  present  half  a 


century  ago  but  available  today  is  the 
broad  application  of  the  merit  system, 
which  protects  over  three  quarters  of 
Federal  workers  and  guarantees  open 
competition  and  merit-based  pro- 
motion. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure,  and  allow  4  mil- 
lion Americans  to  fully  exercise  their 
political  rights. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Flor- 
ida [Ms.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  in  America,  there  are  3  million 
of  our  fellow  citizens  who  do  not  have 
the  same  political  rights  as  the  rest  of 
us.  These  Americans  cannot  freely  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process  and  the 
determination  of  their  Government. 
Who  are  these  Americans?  They  are  the 
men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  on  behalf  on  these  Americans, 
Federal  and  postal  employees,  that  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal 
Employees  Political  Rights  Act  of  1993. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  people  from 
all  over  the  world  want  to  come  to 
America  is  because  of  the  importance 
we  place  on  political  freedom  and 
rights,  such  as  the  right  to  organize 
with  like-minded  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  persuading  others  of  the  sound- 
ness and  importance  of  your  own  polit- 
ical views.  These  political  freedoms 
also  include  the  right  of  free  speech, 
their  right  to  assemble,  and  the  right 
to  petition  the  government  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

H.R.  20  ensures  that  Federal  and 
postal  employees  will  be  able  to  freely 
choose,  without  fear  of  intimidation, 
whether  they  wish  to  participate,  on 
their  own  time,  in  the  politics  of  their 
country,  be  it  local.  State,  or  national. 
At  the  same  time,  this  bill  will  protect 
these  employees  from  improper  politi- 
cal solicitation. 

Let  us  pass  H.R.  20  and  reform  the 
Hatch  Act  to  protect  free  speech  by 
Federal  and  postal  workers  while  main- 
taining the  public's  right  to  neutral 
and  impartial  government. 

Let  us  pass  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  group  of  Federal  em- 
ployees that  has  ever  sat  in  my  office 
over  all  the  years  we  have  considered 
this  issue  has  asked  for,  first  and  fore- 
most, the  right  to  serve  on  their  local 
board  of  education,  the  right  to  run  for 
selectmen  in  their  local  town,  and  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut  most  of  the 
people  who  work  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  Hartford,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  office  in  Hart- 
ford, and  so  on  and  so  forth,  live  in 
small  towns  surrounding  Hartford. 
They  are  people  of  public  mind.  They 
are  dedicated  to  public  service,  and 
they  want  the  right  to  serve  their  little 
small  town  as  an  elected  official. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  my  measure  of 
Hatch  Act  reform,  whether  it  accom- 
plishes that  single  goal. 

Now  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
what  happened  here  last  year  because 
it  is  about  to  happen  again.  We  passed 
essentially  this  bill  in  the  House.  It 
went  to  conference.  The  Senate 
stripped  out  any  right  to  hold  partisan 
office,  and  in  Connecticut  there  are  no 
nonpartisan  elections,  so  the  Senate 
stripped  out  any  right  to  hold  partisan 
office  but  allowed  them  all  to  run  for 
partisan  office.  So,  a  Federal  employee 
could  be  the  State  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Connecticut  but 
not  run  for  his  local  school  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  meant  that  I  had 
to  vote  "no"  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee report,  but,  when  I  explained  to 
my  Federal  employees  why  I  voted  no, 
they  were  absolutely  on  my  side. 

Now  we  will  fail  them  if  we  let  that 
happen  again,  so  I  urge  Members  to 
vote  no  on  this  bill  now.  Let  it  come 
back  after  amendment.  Let  us  narrow 
it  down  some  so  that,  when  we  go  to 
conference,  we  can  make  a  far  more 
hard-hitting,  targeted  argument  to 
give  Federal  employees  the  right  to 
serve  at  local  levels.  If  that  works,  we 
can  come  back  and  give  them  the  op- 
portunity to  run  at  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels,  but  the  issue  of  exploi- 
tation, intimidation,  pressure,  all  of 
those  issues  that  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  original  Hatch  Act,  are  far  more  se- 
rious issues  when  it  comes  to  running 
for  Federal  office  to  raising  money  for 
a  national  campaign  than  they  are  as 
they  pertain  to  local  office,  particu- 
larly when  one  is  running  for  local  of- 
fice that  is  not  in  the  town  where 
someone  and  their  coworkers  work. 

So,  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  really  regret  the 
committee's  decision  to  bring  to  the 
floor  essentially  the  same  bill  that  we 
had  last  year  which,  at  that  time.  I 
voted  for  but  had  some  concerns  about, 
the  level  of  protection  in  national  cam- 
paigns. But,  particularly  in  view  of  our 
experience  with  the  other  body,  I  think 
we  should  vote  no  on  this  now,  and 
come  back  and  try  to  have  a  far  more 
targetted  approach,  because,  if  there  is 
one  thing  our  Federal  employees  de- 
serve, it  is  the  right  to  run  for  their 
local  school  board,  and  last  time  they 
did  not  get  it,  and  I  think  we  owe  them 
a  far  better  shot  this  time. 

So.  I  urge  that  we  oppose  this  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Bishop]. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  20, 
the  Federal  Employees'  Political  Ac- 
tivities Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  in  public 
life  for  some  17  years.  From  the  very 
first  day  that  I  was  involved  in  public 
life  as  a  legislator  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, Federal  employees  came  to  me 
time  and  time  again  decrying  their  in- 


ability to  fully  participate  in  our  elec- 
toral process.  They  were  very,  very 
upset  that  people,  3  million  of  whom 
are  in  this  country,  more  than  in  sev- 
eral States,  are  unable  to  have  the  full 
participation  of  our  electoral  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  wrong.  We  have 
an  opportunity  today  to  correct  that 
gross  error.  I  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  please  support  H.R.  20.  It  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  It  will  extend  politi- 
cal enfranchisement  to  so  many  who 
have  been  disenfranchised  for  so  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  to  do 
something  for  our  Federal  employees, 
for  our  postal  employees,  and  for  our 
democracy,  because  participation  is 
the  bedrock  of  our  democracy  and  we 
should  not  have  a  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation that  by  law  is  disenfranchised  by 
an  act  such  as  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  safeguards  are  built  in 
and  protections  are  built  in  from  coer- 
cion. Because  of  those  safeguards,  I 
think  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
correct  this  gross  error. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  has  IVi  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  has  9Vi!  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Upton]. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  in  the  well 
today  saying  that  this  bill  is  not  per- 
fect and  that  maybe  those  in  the  other 
body  will  be  able  to  take  some  action 
to,  in  fact,  put  in  some  meaningful 
changes,  some  of  the  things  that  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf] 
has  talked  about,  to  deny  the  FEC  and 
the  IRS  from  participating  in  this  re- 
form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  but  that  is  what  this 
bill  is;  it  is  reform.  It  is  not  repealing 
the  Hatch  Act.  Campaign  work  on  the 
job  is  prohibited.  Not  even  a  campaigrn 
button  is  allowed,  and  I  think  that  is 
fine. 

But  off  the  job,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  Federal  workers,  many  of 
them  United  States  citizens,  should 
have  the  same  right  as  what  other 
countries  have,  whether  they  be  Poland 
or  Nicaragua,  and  have  fought  for,  and 
what  our  Nation  stands  for;  freedom 
and  democracy  for  all. 

Under  current  law,  Federal  workers 
who  are  married  to  folks  running  for 
partisan  office  are  banned  from  helping 
out.  It  that  fair?  No,  that  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  of  a  case  of 
an  individual  that  was  running  for  the 
school  board,  and  they  were  not  even 
allowed  to  have  their  spouse  appear  in 
the  same  campaign  brochure.  It  that 
pro-family?  Is  that  fair?  Is  that  right? 
Good  grief.  It  is  not. 

Mr.iSpeaker,  it  is  time  for  change.  It 
is  time  for  reform  of  this  long  overdue 
act.  Unfortunately,  although  it  is  not 
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perfect,  let  us  hope  that  our  friends  in 
the  other  body  will  be  able  to  make 
some  appropriate  changes  to  make  it 
even  stronger. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  20 
makes  honest  people  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  want  to  obey  the  law. 
Without  this  reform.  Federal  workers 
need  to  carry  lawyers  on  a  leash  to 
help  them  thread  their  way  through 
regulations  that  make  technical  dis- 
tinctions more  appropriate  to  a  Tax 
Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  makes  avail- 
able rights  so  mundane  in  the  Amer- 
ican democracy  that  most  Americans 
simply  assume  them.  Not  so  for  Dis- 
trict residents,  however,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act  to  District  em- 
ployees is  a  throwback  to  the  prehome 
rule  days  when  the  District  had  no 
rights  the  Congress  was  bound  to  re- 
spect. The  District  has  few  enough  of 
those  rights  today.  But  H.R.  20  at  least 
makes  the  62,000  Federal  employees 
who  reside  in  the  District  and  the  41,000 
District  of  Columbia  government  em- 
ployees— half  of  whom  live  in  the  Dis- 
trict— equal  to  their  counterparts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  support 
of  H.R.  20  in  the  name  of  the  democ- 
racy for  which  this  body  stands. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  INHOFE]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  hope  that  people 
will  stop  and  think  about  some  of  the 
history  that  led  up  to  the  Hatch  Act  in 
the  first  place.  I  will  share  one  little 
bit  of  that  history. 

Many  years  aigo,  in  the  late  1960's,  I 
w£is  serving  in  the  Oklahoma  State 
Legislature.  At  that  time  it  was  com- 
mon practice  for  all  of  the  employees 
in  some  departments,  and  some  em- 
ployees in  many  other  departments, 
not  only  to  be  forced  to  work  in  cam- 
paigns, but  also  grive  substantial 
amounts  of  money  to  the  person  who 
was  the  elected  official  at  the  top  of 
that  particular  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  there  are 
some  safeguards  built  in  this  and  this 
is  not  as  bad  as  it  would  have  been.  It 
would  not  allow  those  abuses.  But  the 
fact  is  we  are  going  back  to  that  time 
in  history  when  people  really  did  not 
have  the  right  to  exercise  their  own 
opinion  because  they  had  to  exercise 
their  efforts,  their  money,  and  their 
opinion  for  that  individual  who  was 
over  the  bureaucracy  for  which  they 
worked. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  see  this  as  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Blackwell]. 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  50  years.  Federal  employees 


have  been  treated  differently  than  all 
other  Americans.  They  have  been 
treated  differently  because  in  1939, 
some  managers  of  Federal  agencies 
used  their  positions  to  intimidate  and 
coerce  Federal  employees  into  partici- 
pating in  partisan  politics. 

Those  days  are  gone.  Then,  there 
were  less  than  a  million  Federal  em- 
ployees. Now,  there  are  more  than  3 
million.  Then,  about  3  out  of  every  10 
Federal  employees  were  hired  under  a 
merit  system.  Now,  almost  8  out  of  10 
are  career  employees  under  a  well-con- 
sidered merit  personnel  system.  Then 
the  spoils  system  dictated  entry  and 
progress  in  the  Federal  system.  Now, 
open  competition  and  promotion  based 
on  merit  and  seniority  determines  who 
gets  in  and  who  rises  in  the  Federal 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  time  when 
African-Americans  could  not  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  electoral  process.  We 
changed  that.  There  was  a  time  when 
women  could  not  vote.  We  changed 
that.  There  was  a  time  when  young 
people  could  go  to  war,  but  they  could 
not  go  to  the  polls.  And,  we  changed 
that.  Is  it  fair  in  1993,  to  say  to  Federal 
workers,  you  are  the  same  as  all  other 
Americans  insofar  as  the  burdens  of 
citizenship  go,  but  you  are  different 
than  all  others  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant benefits  of  citizenship? 

We  don't  say  that  to  congressional 
employees.  Forty-one  States  that  have 
enacted  laws  similar  to  H.R.  20  don't 
tell  State  government  employees  that 
they  are  different,  that  they  cannot 
participate.  This  bill  continues  the 
strict  prohibition  of  participation  in 
politics  while  on  the  job,  while  in  a 
Federal  Government  building,  while  in 
uniform  and  while  using  a  vehicle 
owned  or  leased  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  passed  this  bill  overwhelm- 
ingly in  1989.  It  deserves  our  support 
once  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  pleased  that 
H.R.  20  enjoys  bipartisan  support.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  Mr.  Clay,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Myers, 
and  the  other  committee  members  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  bipartisan 
spirit  and  support  this  bill  enjoys. 
President  Clinton  has  called  upon  this 
Nation  to  unite  to  solve  our  many 
problems.  Let's  begin  by  treating  the 
Federal  work  force  the  same  as  we 
treat  everyone  else.  The  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  electoral  process  is  a 
basic  right. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  I  rise  more  in 
sadness  than  anything  else  at  this 
point.  This  is  a  bill  which  has  a  lot  of 
support  and  is  a  worthy  topic  for  the 
House  to  decide,  but  it  is  a  bill  which 
has  not  had  hearings,  and  which  is  the 
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perfect  example  of  how  not  to  do  busi- 
ness in  a  legislative  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  this 
bill  has  to  go  through  on  suspension. 
Suspension  is  a  technique  designed  to 
allow  the  House,  as  it  says,  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  something,  and  is 
usually  used  for  a  very  noncontrover- 
sial  item.  It  was  my  hope  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  could  either  have  been 
marked  up  in  committee  and  protected 
people  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, from  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency,  from  the  Border  Control,  from 
the  Immigration  Service,  a  whole 
range  of  areas  of  legitimate  enforce- 
ment concern  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  has  been  working 
on,  none  of  which  have  been  addressed 
in  this  bill  correctly;  or,  in  a  worse 
case  scenario,  that  the  bill  would  come 
to  the  floor  with  a  rule  which  would 
have  allowed  the  House  to  look  at  some 
amendments  in  order  to  not  have  raw 
enforcement  and  Internal  Revenue 
Service  people  in  a  mixed  position 
where  they  might  well  be  auditing  you 
at  lunch,  and  then  visiting  your  house 
in  the  evening  asking  for  your  vote  or 
asking  for  a  political  contribution. 

I  think  the  bill  in  its  current  form  is 
flawed.  I  think  it  will  come  back  to 
haunt  us.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  I  just 
do  not  understand  why  it  has  to  be 
rushed  through  with  20  minutes  debate 
on  each  side  and  with  no  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  terribly 
bad  procedure.  I  think  that  it  is  the 
worst  example  of  the  legislative  body 
working  as  a  petty  dictatorship,  rather 
than  as  a  genuine  opportunity  for  all 
Members  to  work  together.  I  would 
urge  every  Member  who  wants  to 
change  Washington  to  vote  no  on  this 
procedure.  Even  if  you  are  for  the 
Hatch  Act,  vote  no,  to  allow  one  of 
your  colleagues  to  have  a  chance  to 
offer  amendments. 

It  is  truly  tragic  that  in  the  name  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  Federal  em- 
ployees we  are  going  to  run  over  the 
rights  of  a  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
men from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  who  has 
done  yeoman's  work  on  this  and  rep- 
resent probably  as  many  Federal  em- 
ployees as  any  other  single  Member  of 
Congress.  The  gentleman  has  stood  up 
for  a  much  better  bill.  I  am  just  very 
sad  to  see  this  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  vote  no  on  suspension, 
even  if  you  are  willing  to  vote  yes  on 
final  passage  after  amendment. 

D  1410 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  McCloskey]. 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  wholehearted  support  for 
H.R.  20,  to  allow  increased  participa- 
tion by  Federal  and  postal  employees 
in  the  electoral  process. 

I  would  hope  also  that  we  pass  this 
today  with  a  strong  majority  approxi- 
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mating  that  of  last  session.  Particu- 
larly, I  would  strongly  advise  against 
any  developments  down  the  road  that 
would  see  the  need  to  exclude  employ- 
ees of  the  DIA,  the  IRS,  or  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  from  basic  political  par- 
ticipation and  civil  rights.  I  think  they 
can  be  trusted  as  much  as  any  other 
Federal  employees. 

The  original  Hatch  Act  was  passed 
over  50  years  ago  as  a  remedy  to  abuses 
which  occurred  in  the  system.  Cur- 
rently, the  rules  governing  Federal  and 
postal  employees'  participation  in  po- 
litical campaigns  are  complicated,  re- 
strictive, and  inconsistent.  The  Hatch 
Act  is  long  overdue  for  revision  be- 
cause Federal  hiring  has  changed  sub- 
stantially and  most  Federal  employees 
are  brought  into  the  service  through 
the  merit  system.  The  Hatch  Act  has 
deprived  Federal  and  postal  workers  of 
basic  democratic  rights. 

H.R.  20  is  identical  to  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  in  1989.  It  is  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  approach  to  reinstate 
the  basic  rights  which  have  been  denied 
Federal  and  postal  employees.  H.R.  20 
allows  Federal  and  postal  employees  to 
participate  in  political  activities  dur- 
ing their  own  free  time.  No  political 
activities  are  allowed  while  on  duty  or 
on  the  job.  This  bill  also  contains 
mechanisms  to  guard  against  political 
coercion.  It  strengthens  the  penalties 
to  protect  Government  employees  from 
intimidation  and  coercive  behavior. 

I  believe  this  bill  provides  a  proper 
balance  of  restoring  basic  political 
rights  and  ample  protection  against 
abuse.  I  want  to  commend  Chairman 
Clay  for  his  leadership  and  persever- 
ance on  behalf  of  the  Federal  and  post- 
al work  force  on  this  important  issue. 
H.R.  20  is  vital  to  Federal  and  postal 
employees  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  Chair  wishes  to  advise 
Members  controlling  the  debate  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wolf]  has  SVSs  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]  has  5  minutes  remaining  and  re- 
serves the  right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
should  know  this  is  a  disgrace. 

Your  side  has  corrupted  the  process 
by  violating  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
This  is  a  flawed  bill.  This  bill  will 
cause  the  politicizing  of  the  Federal 
work  force. 

The  FEC  wants  to  be  exempt.  U.S.  at- 
torneys ought  to  be  exempt. 

The  rule  of  thumb  would  be  whatever 
is  permitted  will  be  what  is  expected. 
Federal  employees  will  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  this.  Federal  employees  will 
lose  their  promotions. 

I  want  to  express  my  disappointment, 
but  I  think  perhaps  I  am  talking  to  a 
stone  wall. 

Let  me  turn  to  this  side,  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  this  House. 
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If  we  do  not  stick  together  as  Repub- 
licans, then  we  will  not  have  any  self- 
respect.  Believe  me,  the  Democrat 
leadership  will  not  respect  you  for  vot- 
ing for  this  bill.  They  will  do  nothing 
for  us  with  regard  to  this  bill. 

There  were  three  Republican  vacan- 
cies on  the  committee  when  the  bill 
was  reported  out.  They  did  not  care. 
There  were  no  hearings  when  the  bill 
was  reported  out.  They  did  not  care. 
Most  Federal  employees  are  opposed  to 
this  bill,  but  they  do  not  care. 

The  FEC  wants  to  be  exempt  from 
the  bill,  but  they  do  not  care.  U.S.  at- 
torneys should  not  be  permitted  to  be 
involved  in  the  political  process,  but 
they  do  not  care. 

We  have  had  a  Hatch  Act  in  effect 
through  Executive  order  from  the  days 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  they  do  not 
care.  We  will  either  hang  together  or 
we  will  hang  separately. 

So  let  me  say,  I  am  going  to  forget 
that  side  right  now.  We  are  going  to 
just  forget  them.  But  I  say  to  every  Re- 
publican Member,  if  you  do  not  have 
the  courage,  and  I  know  there  are  some 
of  you  that  are  for  it  and  I  know  that 
some  of  you  are  against  it,  but  if  you 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  vote  to  de- 
feat this  bill  whereby  a  member  of  the 
minority  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
offer  an  amendment,  then  I  want  to 
tell  you  something,  we  are  always 
going  to  be  in  the  minority  because  we 
will  never,  never  stick  together. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  support  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  again  find  ourselves 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  voting  on  legisla- 
tion which  fixes  something  that  isnt  tjroken. 
H.R.  20  would  reform  the  54-year-old  Hatch 
Act.  goveming  political  activities  on  the  part  of 
Federal  workers,  even  though  there  is  no  real 
constituency  for  reform  among  the  workers 
themselves.  The  true  agitators  for  reform  are 
the  highly  partisan  Federal  employee  unions — 
hardly  defenders  of  political  freedom. 

The  Hatch  Act  currently  protects  Federal 
workers  from  the  type  of  arm-twisting  that  was 
so  common  in  the  heyday  of  the  Democrat 
Party,  the  1930's.  In  the  days  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  when  schemes  such  as 
packing  the  Supreme  Court  were  not  beneath 
elected  officials.  Federal  workers  were  neither 
immune  to  political  coercion  from  their  superi- 
ors, nor  below  intimidation  for  similar  pur- 
poses. For  this  reason,  the  Hatch  Act  prohibits 
partisan  activities  among  the  civil  service  on 
behalf  of  political  candidates,  without  restrict- 
ing the  legitimate  rights  of  Federal  workers  to 
contribute  to,  and  privately  support  political 
parties,  and  vote  for  the  candidate  of  their  own 
choosing. 

You  might  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  would 
anyone  wish  to  change  such  a  fair  attempt  to 
cultivate  a  nonpartisan,  and  freethinking  Fed- 
eral work  force?  A  look  at  who  supports  Hatch 
Act  reform  gives  us  a  good  idea.  Curiously 
enough,  just  as  with  H.R.  2,  the  motor-voter 


bill— which  I  attacked  on  the  tfoor  of  this 
House  as  an  open  invitation  to  fraud  in  our 
electoral  system— the  primary  benefkaaries  of 
Hatch  reform  would  be  likely  supporters  of 
Democrat  politics.  Taken  together  with  the 
aims  of  H.R.  2,  some  outskjer  observers  of 
Congress  suggest  that  this  hints  at  an 
unstated,  yet  not-too-subtle  agenda  on  the 
part  of  the  Democrats.  This  might  seem  a  hu- 
morous proposal  if  it  were  not  such  a  serious 
matter. 

The  Federal  employee  unions  have  openly 
indicated  that  the  key  to  gaining  the  right  to 
strike  lies  in  reforming  the  Hatch  Act.  'Vet  they 
have  been  frustrated  in  their  attempts  over  the 
years  by  two  Republican  PreskJents  and  the 
Supreme  Court  on  three  occasions.  In  1973. 
the  only  Democrat  appointee  now  on  the 
Court.  Justice  Byron  White,  wrote  in  his  opin- 
ion, "it  is  in  the  t)est  interest  of  the  country,  in- 
deed essential,  that  '  *  '  the  political  influ- 
ence of  Federal  employees  on  others  and  on 
the  political  process  should  be  limited." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  pointed  out 
that  civil  servants  do  not  want  the  Hatch  Act 
weakened.  In  fact,  the  restrictions  it  places  on 
them  actually  are  cited  as  protections  from  po- 
litical arm-twisting,  not  limitations  on  their  le- 
gitimate political  activities.  Surely  the  desires 
of  those  this  bill  wouW  affect  shoukJ  be 
weighed  heavily  in  deciding  this  issue. 

But  true  to  fomn,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  not 
have  a  full  and  fair  conskjeration  of  Hatch  re- 
form today.  The  leadership  has  placed  H.R. 
20  on  the  Suspension  Calendar,  and  thus  lim- 
ited our  ability  to  debate  or  amend  any  refomi 
proposal.  Surely  this  is  too  important  an  issue 
with  which  to  play  politics.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  H.R.  20  today.  If  we  are  will- 
ing to  reform  the  Hatch  Act  for  any  purpose, 
we  shoukJ  do  so  in  full  consultation  with  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  allowing  Members  to  vote 
on  competing  perfecting  amendments.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  defeat  this  badly  thought-out 
reform  proposal. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  20.  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Political  Activities  Act.  This  legislation 
simply  clarifies  the  original  Hatch  Act  to  en- 
sure that  citizens,  regardless  of  their  place  of 
employment,  have  a  fair  chance  to  partcipate 
in  the  democratic  process. 

For  decades,  and  especially  since  1985.  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1939  has  had  a  chilling  effect  on 
the  political  involvement  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  Federal  and  post  office 
employees.  I  agree  that  these  employees 
must  not  use  their  offk»s  for  partisan  politcal 
purposes.  This  bill  sets  forth  rigorous  gukJe- 
lines  goveming  precisely  what  activities  Fed- 
eral employees  many  engage  in,  reinforcing 
the  intent  of  the  1939  act,  while  allowing  them 
to  be  reasonably  politically  active  on  their  own 
time  away  from  the  office.  Such  a  balance  is 
vitally  important  to  achieve  if  this  country  is  to 
erxx)urage  true  and  active  participation  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  fair  bill;  one  which 
passed  the  House  last  Congress  with  the  sup- 
port of  over  two-thirds  of  the  Members.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  immediate 
passage  ar>d  finally  put  this  issue  to  rest. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  20.  long  overdue  legislation 
that  would  retum  to  Federal  and  postal  em- 
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ployees  the  right  to  participate  in  the  Nation's 
political  process. 

This  bill  IS  virtually  identical  to  the  not  coin- 
cidentally  designated  H.R.  20  passed  by  the 
101st  Congress  nearly  4  years  ago.  That  bill 
was  vetoed  by  President  Bush,  and  the  veto 
of  the  bill  that  emerged  from  Congress  was 
overridden  by  the  House  but  narrowly  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate.  We  look  fon^^ard  to 
serxling  its  successor  to  President  Clinton  for 
his  signature. 

This  bill  was  reported  from  the  Post  Office 
arKJ  Civil  Service  Committee  on  a  voice  vote, 
with  overwhelming  support.  It  enjoyed  a  simi- 
lar level  of  support  when  I  had  the  honor  to 
chair  that  committee  in  1989.  Then,  the  House 
passed  it  on  suspension  with  297  votes  in 
favor. 

For  far  too  long.  Federal  employees  have 
suffered  under  the  yoke  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
which  was  written  for  a  different  time  and 
under  far  different  circumstances.  No  longer 
should  those  who  serve  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  denied  basic  rights  enjoyed  by  other 
Americans. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  H.R.  20 
has  t)een  developed  over  succeeding  Con- 
gresses, mostly  under  Republican  Presidents 
and  now  under  a  Democratic  President.  It  is 
the  product  of  bipartisan  compromise,  as  I 
hope  this  vote  will  show. 

This  bill  would  give  Federal  workers  the 
right  to  participate  fully  in  the  political  proc- 
ess— off  the  job.  They  would  be  able  to  man- 
age campaigns,  solicit  contributions,  work  on 
phone  banks,  and  run  for  office.  But  employ- 
ees would  continue  to  be  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  partisan  political  activity  while  on 
duty.  The  bill  would  not  tum  the  Federal  work- 
place into  a  political  arena.  This  is  a  system 
that  has  worked  well  for  many  States  and 
even  for  foreign  governments. 

The  bill  contains  strong,  clear,  criminal  pro- 
hibitions of  abuses  of  official  influence.  It 
would  p)rohibit  employees  from  intimidating, 
threatening,  commanding,  or  coercing  any 
Federal  employee  to  engage  or  not  engage  in 
any  political  activity — voting,  making  political 
contributions,  working  for  candidates,  or  refus- 
ing to  engage  in  these  activities.  It  would  for- 
bid employees  from  giving  political  contribu- 
tk)ns  to  their  superiors,  and  forbkl  superiors 
from  soliciting  contributions.  In  the  process,  it 
woukf  sweep  away  the  quilt  of  3,000  rulings 
on  the  Hatch  Act  that  have  been  handed  down 
over  the  years,  replacing  it  with  a  simple  dis- 
tinction: Activities  on  and  off  the  job. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  would  es- 
tablish criminal  penalties.  Violators  would  be 
subject  to  fines  of  up  to  S5,000  or  3  years  In 
prison,  or  both.  The  bill  also  authorizes  civil 
penalties  including  firing,  reduction  in  grade, 
debarment  from  Federal  emptoyment  for  up  to 
5  years,  and  fines  of  up  to  $1 ,000. 

It  is  vital  in  a  democracy  to  have  citizen  par- 
ticipation. And  that  should  include  all  citizens, 
without  exception  for  those  who  happen  to 
work  for  Federal  agencies.  As  our  democracy 
does  not  compel  politk^al  participation  by  any 
group,  neither  shoukJ  it  fortNd  it. 

Since  it  was  passed  in  1939,  our  country 
has  pakj  dearty  for  the  Hatch  Act.  We  have 
denied  ourselves  the  Ijenefit  of  heanng  from 
thousands  of  our  best  informed  citizens  on  is- 
sues that  come  before  us. 


Opponents  of  the  bill  point  to  the  conditions 
that  led  to  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  as  a  chief 
reason  for  continuing  its  prohibitions.  They 
choose  to  ignore  the  changes  in  Government 
and  the  political  environment  since  then. 

As  lawmakers,  it  is  our  duty  to  ensure  that 
Federal  laws  fit  the  times.  The  Hatch  Act  was 
enacted  during  a  penod  of  rapid  exp>ansion  of 
the  Federal  Govemment,  at  the  end  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

There  was  justifiable  fear  that  Federal  work- 
ers couW  be  manipulated  by  those  to  whom 
they  felt  they  owed  their  jobs.  The  Hatch  Act 
was  created  to  protect  Federal  workers  from 
the  politkal  system  and  the  system  from  Fed- 
eral workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  law  no  loriger  fits  the 
times.  Today,  we  have  a  firmly  established 
merit  system  that  protects  both  employees 
and  the  public  from  political  abuses  that  might 
result  from  employee  political  activities.  In 
1939,  less  than  a  third  of  the  Federal  work 
force  was  under  the  merit  system.  Now  the 
proportion  is  more  than  three-fourths. 

H.R.  20  has  as  its  primary  proposition  the 
belief  that  Federal  employees  should  be  free 
to  engage  in  any  political  activity  off  the  job. 
I  am  proud  to  support  that  proposition  arK)  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GILCHREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  opposition  to  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
pass  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Employees  Political 
Activities  Act  of  1993. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  opposition  to  this  is  rooted 
in  procedural  grounds,  not  substantive 
grounds.  While  I  support  the  merits  and  inten- 
tions of  Hatch  Act  reform,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  considered. 
Our  colleagues,  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
who  wish  to  debate  and  amend  this  significant 
piece  of  legislation  should  t>e  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so,  and  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
jonty  of  the  American  people  would  agree. 

I  am  supportive  of  this  bill's  efforts  to  pro- 
vide our  Federal  employees  more  freedom  to 
participate  in  our  Nation's  great  politk^al  proc- 
ess. Many  of  the  restrictions  that  are  presently 
placed  on  them  now  as  a  result  of  this  half- 
century  old  legislation  are  vague,  unneces- 
sary, and  contradk;tory.  Reform  is  indeed  nec- 
essary and  I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  suc- 
cessful in  addressing  the  need  to  update  this 
law.  This  legislation  does  so  without  sacrificing 
the  important  restrictions  that  are  designed  to 
protect  our  Federal  employees  from  the  reali- 
ties of  political  coercion,  it  is  truly  unfortunate, 
however,  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  give  this 
t>ill  the  full  consideration  that  a  bill  of  this  mag- 
nitude warrants. 

This  t)ill  will  affect  a  great  many  of  our  citi- 
zens and  I  think  we  owe  it  to  them  to  fully  and 
freely  consider  this  legislation.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility as  Congressmen  to  see  that  the  com- 
plete views  of  our  constituencies  are  rep- 
resented. To  bring  this  bill  to  the  House  floor 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  is  somewhat 
complacent  of  us,  I  feel,  during  an  otherwise 
miM  legislative  week.  Consequently,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  means  by  which  we  are  con- 
sktering  the  Hatch  Act  reform  bill  today  is  the 
fairest  and  most  equitable  way  to  treat  this 
worthy  legislation.  We  owe  the  American  peo- 
ple better.  We  owe  the  merits  of  this  t>ll  be\- 
ter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firxj  it  ironic  that  legislation 
designed  to  enhance  the  democratic  process 


is  t>eing  considered  under  a  rule  designed  to 
restrict  the  democratic  process.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  this  down  under  suspension 
and  reconsider  it  under  a  rule  which  allows  full 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  support  for  reforming  the  Hatch 
Act  for  Federal  employees.  This  law  unfairly 
restricts  certain  U.S.  citizens  from  exercising 
their  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  assembly 
granted  under  the  Constitution.  The  Hatch  Act 
is  contradk:tory,  vague,  and  outdated. 

However,  I  cannot  support  H.R.  20  as  cur- 
rently offered,  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
Free  and  open  6eba\e  and  the  offering  of 
amendments  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  be  allowed  on  such  an  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  Hatch  Act  must  remain  in 
place  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Electran 
Commission,  the  Internal  Revenue  Sen/ice. 
and  those  Federal  employees  who  work  for 
regulatory  and  enforcement  agencies.  Imagine 
having  someone  appear  at  your  door  asking 
for  a  politk:al  contribution  and  then  finding  out 
shortly  thereafter  that  that  person  is  an  IRS  of- 
ficial auditing  your  tax  returns.  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  regulatory  and  enforcement 
agencies  are  able  to  exert  influence  over  pri- 
vate citizens  which  other  Federal  employees 
simply  cannot. 

I  had  been  a  long  time  opponent  of  reform- 
ing the  Hatch  Act.  I  had  been  concerned  that 
Federal  employees  could  not  be  adequately 
protected  against  coerck>n  by  their  bosses  and 
I  still  believe  we  must  be  vigilant  atK>ut  such 
pressures.  However,  after  speaking  to  a  num- 
ber of  constituents  who  are  Federal  employ- 
ees, I  believe  their  right  not  to  participate  will 
be  protected.  It  is  imperative  and  necessary 
that  Federal  employees  in  the  regulatory  and 
enforcement  agencies  be  exempted  from  this 
reform. 

I  believe  proper  reform  of  the  Hatch  Act  will 
allow  Federal  employees  in  agencies  not  in- 
volved in  regulations  or  enforcement  to  ac- 
tively engage  in  the  political  process,  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  as  American  citizens  while 
maintaining  the  integrity  and  public  trust  of  the 
civil  service. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Employees 
Political  Activities  Act.  While  we  will  hear 
many  arguments  for  and  against  this  bill,  I  be- 
lieve the  issue  before  us  is  very  straight- 
forward. Will  the  U.S.  Congress  today,  extend 
to  a  small  group  of  American  citizens,  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  to  participate  in  the 
political  process  that  it  provides  to  the  rest  of 
the  country,  and  that  it  demands  from  other 
nations  throughout  the  world? 

H.R.  20  finally  gives  Federal  employees 
their  full  rights  as  American  citizens,  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  them  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  from  political  coercion.  In  1939, 
when  the  Hatch  Act  was  first  passed,  there 
may  have  been  very  good  reasons  to  deny 
Federal  employees  full  pank:ipation  in  the  po- 
litical process.  However,  our  country  and  our 
Federal  work  force  have  changed  considerably 
since  that  time,  and  there  is  now  no  reason  to 
disenfranchise  this  group  of  Americans  from 
engaging  fully  in  their  constitutional  rights. 

In  fact,  this  bill  is  just  as  notable  for  the 
rights  it  brings  to  Federal  employees,  as  it  is 


for  the  prohibitions  it  places  on  them.  Under 
H.R.  20,  Federal  employees  may  not  intimi- 
date, threaten,  command,  or  coerce  any  other 
employee  in  the  work  force  for  political  pur- 
poses. The  bill  also  prohibits  the  use  of  official 
information  toward  that  end,  and  would  im- 
pose fines,  reductions  in  grade,  suspension, 
and  ultimately  removal  from  the  Federal  wori< 
force  for  anyone  violating  this  law.  H.R.  20  is 
a  tough  bill  which  ensures  the  imp>artiality  of 
our  Federal  wori<  force. 

On  a  personal  note,  let  me  also  add,  that 
during  26  years  of  public  service  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  I  have  never  heard  one  complaint 
from  any  Maryland  State  employee  atxjut  the 
rights  they  have  to  participate  fully  in  the  politi- 
cal process.  So  let  us  take  a  step  today  to 
guarantee  Federal  employees  the  same  rights 
we  demand  for  the  rest  of  our  country,  and  the 
same  rights  accorded  State  employees  from 
States  like  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  House 
has  ovenwhelmingly  passed  this  bill  on  four 
other  occasions,  let  us  settle  this  issue  now. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  20,  the 
Federal  Employees  Political  Activities  Act.  As 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I  t)elieve  that 
Federal  employees  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  same  rights  as  all  citizens,  and  be  able,  if 
they  choose,  to  freely  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal process. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  For  over  50 
years  Federal  employees  have  been  prohib- 
ited from  participating  in  political  activities.  The 
1939  Hatch  Act,  well  intended  as  it  may  have 
been,  is  outdated  and  in  need  of  reform. 
Times  have  changed  dramatically  since  1939. 
Currently,  78.6  percent  of  all  Federal  employ- 
ees are  covered  under  a  merit  system  that 
protects  them  from  coercion  and  political  solic- 
itation. This  act  not  only  infringes  on  Federal 
workers  first  amendment  rights  of  free  speech 
and  association,  but  it  also  shuts  them  out  of 
the  political  process  through  which  decisions 
affecting  their  lives  are  made.  Giving  Federal 
workers  the  right  to  participate  in  partisan  poli- 
tics does  not  mean  the  Federal  wori<  force  will 
become  politicized.  It  simply  means  that  they 
will  have  a  voice. 

H.R.  20  would  restore  Federal  employees' 
rights  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citi- 
zens, in  the  political  process  of  this  Nation. 
This  legislation  would  allow  Federal  workers  to 
run  for  any  elective  public  office,  or  wori<  on  a 
campaign,  as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
their  job  performance  and  is  not  on  official 
time.  This  legislation  also  protects  against  any 
Federal  employee  using  their  position  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  H.R.  20  ensures  that  Federal 
employees  are  able  to  freely  choose,  without 
fear  of  intimidation,  whether  they  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  politics  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  democracy  is  the  principle  this 
country  was  founded  upon.  To  deny  an  indi- 
vidual the  right  of  free  speech,  the  right  to  as- 
semble, and  the  right  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances  is  to  deny  an 
individual  his  or  her  most  basic  fundamental 
right  as  a  U.S.  citizen. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in 
supporting  this  critically  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  democracy,  and  in  full  sup- 
port of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Employees'  Politi- 
cal Activities  Act  of  1993.  It  is  time  to  stop 


treating  career  Federal  employees  as  second 
class  citizens  and  allow  them  to  fully  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  passed  in  1939  when 
less  than  32  percent  of  the  nearty  1  million 
Federal  employees  were  protected  by  the 
classified  merit  system.  The  act  was  passed  to 
protect  the  average  Federal  worker  from  being 
coerced  into  participating  in  political  activities 
by  their  political  superiors  to  whom  they  owe 
their  jobs. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1939.  To- 
day's Federal  work  force  has  nearty  3  million 
Federal  and  Postal  employees,  almost  78  per- 
cent of  whom  are  career  civil  servants  and 
enjoy  merit  service  protection.  These  career 
civil  servants  should  be  allowed  to  participate 
fully  in  the  political  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hatch  Act  has  been  In 
force  for  over  50  years  and  is  as  confusing  as 
it  is  outdated.  H.R.  20  does  not  repeal  the 
Hatch  Act.  It  does  offer  sensible  reforms  which 
add  faimess  to  the  law  covering  Federal  em- 
ployees. H.R.  20  retains  the  most  essential 
component  of  the  original  Hatch  Act — no  on 
the  job  political  activity — while  letting  our  Fed- 
eral wortters  participate  in  political  activities  on 
their  own  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposition  that  Federal 
employees  must  sit  on  their  hands  and  not  be 
able  to  fully  participate  in  the  political  process 
like  every  other  American  is  discriminatory  and 
no  longer  a  legitimate  concern.  It  is  time  to  re- 
fine the  Hatch  Act  and  I  urge  the  support  of 
H.R.  20. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  millions  of  Federal 
and  Postal  Service  employees  who  have  been 
denied  the  full  rights  of  American  citizenship. 
We  are  long  overdue  in  bringing  to  an  end  the 
discriminatory  policy  inherent  in  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  prevents  U.S.  Govemment  employees 
from  participating  in  our  Nation's  democratic 
process.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  surely  sup- 
port the  Federal  Employees'  Political  Activities 
Act  of  1993,  H.R.  20. 

While  the  Hatch  Act  may  originally  have 
served  to  ensure  against  abuses  in  a  merit 
system  burdened  with  growing  pains,  the  polit- 
ical environment  we  find  ourselves  in  today  is 
dramatically  different.  Public  employees  his- 
torically needed  protection  from  a  political 
spoils  system  and  harassment,  but  now  we 
have  strong  civil  service  laws  and  public  em- 
ployee unions  which  serve  to  counter  the  polit- 
ical intrusion  that  was  once  so  prevalent  in 
Federal  employment.  There  now  exists  a  sep- 
arate system  of  merit  protection  which  further 
shields  employees  from  political  pressure  of 
reprisal.  Cleariy,  the  Hatch  Act  has  outlived  its 
purpose — and  in  tum,  it  has  become  the  in- 
strument of  the  repression  that  excludes  politi- 
cal participation  and  the  proper  exercise  of 
civil  rights.  The  numerous  and  complex  stat- 
utes are  inappropriate  for  today.  They  gen- 
erate an  ambiguous  environment  for  Federal 
wori<ers,  who,  as  a  result,  are  often  intimi- 
dated and  unable  to  participate  in  the  political 
process  due  to  an  uncertainty  about  what  is 
permissible  and  what  is  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  we  correct 
this  situation.  By  supporting  the  legislation  be- 
fore us,  we  will  allow  Federal  and  Postal  Serv- 
ice employees  full  citizenship,  to  become  in- 
volved in  a  supportive  role  of  the  political  proc- 


ess, as  well  as  permit  them  to  run  for  elected 
office  or  to  hold  party  roles.  As  we,  in  Con- 
gress, debate  how  to  open  up  the  politica' 
process  and  to  involve  more  qualified  carv 
didates,  one  clear  approach  is  to  unlock  the 
door  for  the  millions  of  Americans  currently 
denied  the  opportunity  to  exercise  their  corv 
stitutionally  assured  political  rights.  I  could  not 
support  this  approach  if  I  were  not  convinced 
that  sufficient  safeguards  do,  in  fact,  exist  to 
guarantee  a  nonpoliticized  Federal  work  force. 
Public  workers  shoukJ  not  artjitrarily  be  pre- 
vented today  from  taking  pari  in  the  self-gov- 
emance  of  our  Nation.  We  need  their  talents 
and  insights  that  have  special  value  in  today's 
political  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  20  is  the  proper  vehicle 
to  bring  our  current  law  up  to  date.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  legislation  has  been  substantiated 
In  the  past,  when  similar  bills  were  passed  by 
substantial  majorities  but  vetoed  by  a  Presi- 
dent more  concerned  with  the  political  tilt  than 
safeguarding  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  na- 
tional work  force.  Fortunately,  we  have  an- 
other opportunity  today  to  make  a  positive  dif- 
ference. The  legislation  before  us  deserves  all 
of  our  support.  It  is  essential  that  we  who  rep- 
resent the  final  product  of  Amerrca's  demo- 
cratic political  process  recognize  not  only  the 
need,  but  the  essential  right  and  obligation  of 
all  citizens  to  participate  in  that  process.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of  H.R.  20. 

Mr.  HILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Emptoyees 
Political  Activities  Act  of  1993.  This  bill  will 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  re- 
store to  Federal  civilian  employees  their  right 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in 
the  political  processes  of  the  Nation.  H.R.  20 
woukJ  ovarium  the  Hatch  Act  of  1939,  whk* 
prohibits  employees  of  the  executive  branch 
and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  from  engaging  in 
partisan  political  activity  on  their  own  time. 
Specifically,  these  employees  would  be  per- 
mitted to  run  for  partisan  political  office,  witfv 
out  taking  a  leave  of  absence,  provided  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  perfomnance  of 
their  duties.  Employees  would  also  be  able  to 
manage  political  campaigns  and  raise  cam- 
paign funds  during  off-duty  hours. 

The  Hatch  Act  as  we  know  it,  is  a  relk;  of 
the  past  and  serves  only  to  keep  Americans 
from  freely  participating  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. We  as  Representatives,  shoukJ  take  the 
initiative  to  remove  all  barriers  that  prohibit  citi- 
zens from  involvement  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. 

Again,  I  ask  that  you  join  me,  along  witti 
260  of  my  colleagues  in  the  expeditious  pas- 
sage of  this  most  important  legislatkin. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
voice  my  strong  support  for  H.R.  20,  legisla- 
tion amending  the  Hatch  Act  to  allow  Federal 
employees  the  right  to  participate  in  political 
activity  on  their  own  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  troubling  as- 
pects of  American  politics  today,  is  the  low 
level  of  involvement  by  our  citizens  in  the  po- 
litical process.  We  recently  passed  a  motor- 
voter  bill  to  improve  voter  registration.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  we  are  taking  another  step 
in  this  direction  by  passing  H.R.  20. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  employees  have  been 
unjustly  restricted  in  their  activities  under  the 
Hatch  Act.  I  do  not  believe  that  civil  servants 
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should  be  forced  to  give  up  political  activity, 
on  their  own  time,  merely  because  they  work 
for  the  Federal  Government.  We  need  to  en- 
courage both  political  activity  and  public  serv- 
ice; hamfjering  political  involvement  by  those 
who  work  for  the  public  is  clearly  going  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  good  reasons  why 
the  Hatch  Act  was  passed.  The  bill  before  us 
today,  does  not  lose  sight  of  these  reasons.  It 
contains  numerous  provisions  to  ensure  that 
political  abuse  of  public  office  does  not  hap- 
pen. I  support  these  provisions  as  well,  as 
they  are  a  very  important  safeguard.  We  are 
not  considering  Hatch  Act  repeal,  we  are  con- 
sidering Hatch  Act  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  voted  on  twice  be- 
fore I  got  here.  I  wish  it  had  been  enacted 
then,  but  I  will  settle  for  now.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  to  give  full  political 
nghts  to  Federal  employees  by  voting  for 
H.R.  20. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Political  Activities  Act.  This  issue  has 
(seen  delDated  repeatedly  over  the  past  several 
years,  but  the  bottom  line  is  simply  this:  it  is 
time  for  us  to  stop  treating  our  Federal  em- 
ployees like  second-class  citizens. 

As  everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows.  Fed- 
eral employees  are  currently  denied  certain 
nghts  that  every  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States  enjoys — namely,  the  right  to  participate 
fully  in  our  electoral  process.  H.R.  20  would  lift 
prohibitions  on  Federal  employees'  political 
participation  that  were  imposed  over  50  years 
ago  with  enactment  of  the  Hatch  Act.  The  bill 
restores  their  rights  to  partake  voluntarily, 
without  fear  or  coercion,  as  private  citizens  in 
the  political  process  of  this  Nation. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  this  legislation 
fully  recognizes  the  need  to  maintain  a  profes- 
sional, nonpartisan  Federal  wort<  force.  H.R. 
20  strictly  prohibits  Federal  employees  from 
undertaking  political  activities  while  on  the  job. 
Moreover,  this  bill  would  impose  fines  and 
prison  sentences  on  supervisors  and  cowork- 
ers who  attempt  to  coerce  an  employee  into 
making  politk:al  contributions  or  performing  po- 
litical activities.  The  fines  would  be  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $5,000  and  the  prison  term  could 
be  as  much  as  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  right  the  fundamental  wrongs  imposed  by 
the  Hatch  Act.  I  have  been  proud  to  be  a  long- 
time supporter  of  Hatch  Act  reform  legislation 
and  I  am  proud  to  cast  my  vote  today  to  cor- 
rect this  injustice.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  restoring  full-fledged  citizenship  status 
to  our  Nation's  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  LAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  support  H.R.  20.  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Political  Activities  Act  of  1993.  While 
I  agree  in  principle  with  the  spirit  of  Hatch  Act 
reform,  I  must  vote  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
our  democratic  processes. 

If  this  were  a  perfect  worid.  Federal  employ- 
ees would  be  accorded  the  political  privileges 
belonging  to  the  rest  of  society.  However,  the 
nature  of  certain  Federal  jobs  in  the  real  world 
and  the  lessons  of  history  demand  such  privi- 
leges be  balanced  with  the  personal  rights  of 
coworkers  and  others. 

Our  politk^l  process  cannot  afford  the  pres- 
ence, inferred  or  actual,  of  the  undue  influence 


that  comes  with  Federal  jobs  having  significant 
investigatory  powers.  The  very  character  of 
these  valuable  and  important  careers  nec- 
essarily precludes  their  direct  participation  in 
campaigns  and  elections.  A  coworker  or 
neighbor  must  never  fear  the  use  of  informa- 
tion available  to  Federal  officials  as  barter  for 
their  political  allegiance. 

Furthermore,  we  should  take  a  cue  from  op- 
ponents directly  affected  by  this  legislation. 
Employees  of  the  Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion have  asked  to  be  exempted  from  this  leg- 
islation recognizing  for  themselves  the  fwten- 
tial  and  damaging  conflicts  of  interest  which 
might  arise  were  the  Hatch  Act  summarily  re- 
pealed. 

But.  perhaps,  what  Is  most  disturbing  in  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  20  is  the  imposition  of  a 
closed  rule  which,  in  this  case,  prevents  the 
House  from  wori<ing  its  will  in  the  best  demo- 
cratic fashion.  The  majority's  refusal  to  allow 
the  consideration  of  amendments  to  H.R.  20 
impedes  our  ability  to  secure  political  privi- 
leges for  the  greatest  possible  number  of  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  may  be  aware.  I  have  been  an  eariy  and 
consistent  supporter  of  Hatch  Act  reform. 
Since  1981,  I  have  cosponsored  several  bills 
and  voted  in  favor  of  litjerating  Federal  em- 
ployees from  outdated  regulations  barring 
them  from  particip>ating  in  our  political  process. 

H.R.  20,  in  my  view,  is  a  fair  approach  to 
balancing  the  rights  of  the  3  million  Americans 
currently  working  for  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  need  for  all  Americans  to  be  served 
by  a  Federal  Government  that  is  nonpartisan 
and  impartial.  Provisions  in  the  legislation 
safeguard  against  any  political  coercion  and 
continue  the  prohibition  against  political  activ- 
ity while  an  employee  is  on  duty. 

For  these  reasons,  I  was  proud  to  lend  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  to  H.R.  20  when  it  was 
introduced  earlier  this  year. 

It  is  regrettable  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
today  the  leadership  is  trying  to  use  this  meri- 
torious piece  of  legislation  to  justify  perverting 
the  democratic  process  and  bringing  the  bill 
up  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  Legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  should  not  be  brought  before  this 
Chamber  without  permitting  discussion,  debate 
and  deliberation.  Free  and  fair  debate  is  the 
democratic  way.  It  is  what  the  people  rightfully 
expect  from  their  Congress. 

The  amendments  that  were  disallowed  with 
regards  to  this  particular  bill  deserve  to  be 
heard.  For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  amend- 
ment which  would  exclude  employees  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission — the  agency 
which  polices  nationwide  elections — from 
Hatch  Act  reform  deserves  enactment.  Here  is 
a  clear  case  of  conflict  of  interest  and  the 
leadership  will  not  even  let  the  case  be  heard. 
This  amendment,  and  others  that  I  may  not 
support,  should  be  argued  on  their  merits,  and 
the  full  House  should  decide  which  amend- 
ments to  enact  and  which  to  discard. 

And  I  am  not  referring  solely  to  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  During  the  past  few  Con- 
gresses, open  rules  have  tiecome  increasingly 
more  rare.  Free  and  open  deljate  in  the  "Peo- 
ple's Chamber"  is  needed  and  expected. 
Whether  one  supports,  as  I  do.  or  opposes 
Hatch  Act  reform,  it  is  imperative  that  detiate 
occur. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  has  followed  this 
issue  knows  that  I  am  not  voting  against 
Hatch  Act  reform.  My  record  shows  that  I  have 
consistently  supported  Federal  employees  on 
issues  of  fairness.  H.R.  20  would  allow  Fed- 
eral employees  to  fully  and  fairiy  participate  in 
the  political  process.  Let  us  allow  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  fully  participate  in  the 
democratic  process.  Bring  this  bill  back  under 
an  open  rule. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  indicate  my  full  support  for  H.R. 
20,  the  Federal  Emptoyees'  Political  Activities 
Act.  Unfortunately.  I  was  unable  to  register  my 
vote  on  the  bill  due  to  illness.  If  I  had  been 
able  to  attend  today's  session,  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  bill. 

I  have  long  supported  the  legislation's  goal 
of  ensuring  that  political  employees  enjoy  their 
rights  guaranteed  under  the  first  amendment. 
The  Hatch  Act  was  originally  enacted  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  Federal  employment  to  at- 
tain political  power.  Unfortunately,  it  has  more 
often  than  not  restricted  legitimate  political  ac- 
tivities that  Federal  employees  should  enjoy 
as  citizens. 

The  Federal  Employees'  Political  Activities 
Act  will  go  far  in  reestablishing  these  basic 
rights  for  our  Nation's  3  million  postal  and 
Federal  employees.  I  am  proud  to  t)e  a  spon- 
sor of  the  legislation  and  look  forward  to  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Political  Activities  Act.  As  a  cospon- 
sor of  H.R.  20,  I  strongly  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bipartisan  bill,  which 
will  restore  to  3  million  Americans  one  of  the 
most  basic  rights  of  an  American  citizen;  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  political  process.  I 
also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  thanks  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Bill  Clay,  who  has  fought  for 
many  years  to  enact  this  legislation. 

The  Hatch  Act  of  1939  bars  most  Federal 
executive  branch  employees  and  U.S.  Postal 
Service  employees  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  partisan  political  activities.  Today,  there  are 
over  3,000  separate  regulatory  rulings  inter- 
preting and  enforcing  the  Hatch  Act.  These 
rulings  are  extremely  complex  and  confusing. 
Govemment  employees  are  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  voter  registration  drives,  for  exam- 
ple, but  only  if  they  are  nonpartisan.  Govern- 
ment employees  may  attend  political  conven- 
tions. However,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
speak  at  the  convention.  The  list  of  confusing 
dictates  and  rulings  under  the  Hatch  Act  goes 
on  and  on.  The  Hatch  Act  even  regulates  the 
size  of  a  political  sign  a  Government  em- 
ployee may  put  in  their  front  yard. 

The  Hatch  Act  is  in  dire  need  of  revision 
and  clarification.  H.R.  20  will  strengthen  the 
protections  against  abuse  of  official  authority, 
establish  clearer  guidelines  for  Federal  em- 
ployee conduct,  and  most  importantly,  allows 
Federal  employees  the  same  rights  of  any 
other  American  to  participate  in  any  lawful  po- 
litical activity  off-duty,  and  on  their  own  time. 
H.R.  20  imposes  stronger  enforcement  provi- 
sions on  illegal  political  activity  than  under  cur- 
rent law,  including  criminal  penalties  of  3 
years  in  prison,  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000,  or  both, 
for  knowingly  attempting  to  coerce  any  Fed- 
eral employee  to  engage  in,  or  not  to  engage 
in,  any  political  activity. 
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The  Federal  Employees  Political  Activities 
Act  ensures  that  Federal  and  postal  employ- 
ees shall  t>e  able  to  freely  choose,  without  fear 
of  intimidation,  whether  they  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  politics  of  their  country,  be  it  local. 
State,  or  National.  It  beUer  protects  Federal 
and  postal  employees  from  coercion  and  in- 
timidation intended  to  force  political  involve- 
ment, the  kind  of  abuse  the  Hatch  Act  sought 
to  redress.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  to  join  in  passing 
this  legislation,  and  allow  3  million  Americans 
the  freedom  to  participate  in  politics  as  any 
other  American  citizen. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  voted  on  a  very  important  measure  to  re- 
form the  Hatch  Act.  Unfortunately,  even 
though  I  support  Hatch  Act  reform.  I  was 
forced  to  vote  against  the  measure  because  of 
shenanigans  played  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Amazing  as  it  seems,  this  bill  was  brought 
to  the  floor  without  any  discussion  this  year 
and  no  chance  to  amend  the  bill.  While  this 
legislation  has  passed  on  the  noncontroversial 
suspension  calendar  in  prior  years,  this  year 
we  have  1 1 0  new  Memt)ers  who  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation or  even  offer  suggestions  to  improve 
the  bill. 

By  a  strong  vote  by  the  House,  this  bill  was 
not  approved  on  the  suspension  calendar.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  be  brought  back  to 
the  floor  soon  for  full  discussion  on  possible 
amendments  to  improve  the  bill. 

Indeed,  there  are  improvements  to  be  made 
to  the  bill.  We  must  strengthen  provisions  in 
the  bill  to  protect  our  Federal  workers  from 
possible  coercion  and  we  must  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  Federal  agencies  and  their  goals.  I 
am  supportive  of  changing  the  Hatch  Act  to 
retum  to  Federal  employees  their  right  to  free 
speech  and  association  and  offer  them  a 
chance  to  change  their  own  lives  through  par- 
ticipation in  the  electoral  process.  I  look  for- 
ward to  supporting  the  Hatch  Act  Reform  Act 
when  it  returns  to  the  House  floor  for  a  full 
and  fair  discussion. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt],  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  St.  Louis.  MO,  Bill  Clay,  and  I 
want  to  commend  him  and  others  on 
the  committee  who  have  worked  so 
long  to  make  this  change  in  the  law, 
which  is  long  overdue. 

I  believe  the  bill  strikes  a  balance  be- 
tween political  freedom  for  individual 
Federal  employees  and  a  Federal  work- 
place which  is  free  of  political  coer- 
cion. 

I  want  to  say  to  Members  that  sub- 
stantially this  bill  was  presented  to  the 
House  November  17,  1987.  and  was  voted 
up  by  the  Members  of  this  House  by  a 
vote  of  305  to  112.  The  same  bill  was 
voted  on  again  on  April  17,  1989,  and 
again  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  297  to  90. 


I  think  maybe  the  only  difference 
today  is  that  there  is  a  Democratic 
President.  And  if  the  bill  is  finally 
passed,  it  will  be  signed.  And.  there- 
fore, I  think  we  should  think  of  this 
bill  in  terms  of  its  longtime  work  that 
has  gone  on  by  the  committees  and  by 
the  House  to  put  this  bill  together  and 
to  put  its  safeguards  together. 

The  Hatch  Act  treats  Federal  em- 
ployees as  if  they  are  second-class  citi- 
zens. The  Hatch  Act  discourages  Fed- 
eral employees  from  engaging  in  lawful 
political  activity.  And  it  strengthens 
protection  against  the  abuse  of  official 
authority.  It  imposes  stronger  restric- 
tions on  the  abuse  of  official  authority 
than  current  law.  It  sets  out  specifi- 
cally prohibitions  against  misuse  of 
offlcal  authority,  misuse  of  official  in- 
formation, political  payoffs,  contribu- 
tions to  superiors,  solicitations  from 
Govemment  contractors,  regulated  in- 
dustries, and  anyone  else  who  has  busi- 
ness with  an  employee's  agency. 

Any  on-the-job  political  activities 
are  prohibited.  It  prohibits  any  use  of 
taxpayer  money  for  partisan  political 
purposes.  It  establishes  clearer  guide- 
lines than  we  have  today  on  what  Fed- 
eral employees  may  and  may  not  do. 
But  it  extends  to  Federal  employees 
the  most  basic  right  of  American  citi- 
zenship, and  that  is  the  right  to  be  in- 
volved in  political  activity. 

It  is  a  long  overdue  reform.  It  is 
something  this  House  has  worked  on 
for  years.  We  have  had  other  votes,  as 
I  said,  where  it  passed  by  305  votes  on 
one  occasion.  297  votes  on  another  oc- 
casion. 

I  think  it  is  time,  finally,  to  make 
this  reform.  I  think  it  stands  in  the 
clearest  tradition  of  our  country  and 
our  Constitution,  and  I  urge  Members 
to  vote  for  this  legislation  and  to  fi- 
nally make  this  part  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
majority  leader  tell  me  if  what  I  heard 
is  true,  that  his  side  will  roll  this  vote 
and  we  will  not  vote  on  this  bill  today? 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
may  be  a  decision  that  will  be  made. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  why 
would  the  majority  leader  do  that?  The 
Members  who  have  taken  time  to  come 
here  to  participate  in  this  debate,  is  it 
because  the  gentleman  does  not  have 
the  votes?  Why  would  he  roll  the  bill? 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
a  decision  that  may  be  made.  It  is 
something  that  perhaps  should  be  done. 
We  have  a  number  of  Members,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  who  are  unable  to 
get  here  today  because  of  weather  con- 
ditions and  who  would  like  to  be  re- 
corded on  this  vote.  Many  of  them  may 
vote  the  way  the  gentleman  would  like 
them  to  vote,  and  it  may  be  to  his  ad- 


vantage that  we  wait  for  them.  But  we 
felt  it  might  be  more  important  to 
have  them  come. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clay]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
20.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  WoLF)  there 
were — ayes  10.  noes  16. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  annouces  that  pursuant  to  clause 
5  of  rule  I,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed  until  tomor- 
row. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  withdrawn. 

PARLLAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  would  ask  the  Chair  if 
he  could  tell  me  why  the  vote  was  post- 
poned. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reserves  the  right  to  postpone 
the  vote  and  has  made  a  determination 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  privileged  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Walker  moves  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Memtmrs. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and   there   were — yeas  143,  nays 
254,  not  voting  33.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  37] 
YEAS— 143 


Allard 

Biker (CA) 

B&rtlett 

Archer 

Baker  (LA) 

Bate  man 

Armey 

Balleiver 

Benlley 

Bachus  (AL> 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bereuter 
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BiUnkls 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Buyer 
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Calvert 

Camp 

Cuuidy 

Cwtle 

CUoger 

Coble 

CoUtns  (OA) 

Cox 

CniM 

Cmpo 

Cunnlnghun 

DeLay 

DUz-Balan 

Dickey 

DooUttle 

Dornan 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emenon 

Everett 

EwlDC 

Fawell 

Franks  (CTi 

Franks  (N J) 

Oallegly 

Oekas 

OUchrest 

GUlmor 

GlDcrlch 

Goodlatte 

OoodUng 

Greenwood 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 


Abercrombie 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Apple^ate 
Baccbus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett  (WIi 
Becerra 
BeilensoD 
Berman 
Bllbraj- 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Boehlert 
BoniUa 
Bonlor 
Bonkl 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA I 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Cardln 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Coleman 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Combest 
Condlt 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 


Heney 

Herger 

Hobeon 

Houghton 

HuRlngton 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

InglU 

Inhofe 

Is  took 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kaslch 

Kim 

Kinc 

Klncston 

Klug 

KnoUenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ltshtfoot 

Llnder 

Livingston 

Machtley 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McHugh 

Mclnnls 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Moorhead 

Nussle 

NAYS— 254 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbln 

Edwarxls  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

FUner 

Flngerhut 

FUke 

FogUetta 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Fuise 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 


Oiley 

Packard 

Pazon 

Pelri 

Pombo 

Porter 

Pryce  (OH) 

Qulnn 

Rams  tad 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shilster 

Sleen 

Smith  (MD 

Smith  (N J) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torklldsen 

Upton 

Vacanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wolf 

Young  lAK) 

zeiirr 

Zlmmer 


HefBer 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (OA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson,  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennel  ly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

KUnk 

Kopetski 

Kreldler 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnskl 

Lloyd 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvlnsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsul 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 


McDermott 

McHale 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Blfome 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mlnge 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUnarl 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

Morel  la 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Pal  lone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne  (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosl 

Penny 


Ackerman 

Barton 

Bevlll 

Clybum 

Evans 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Oatleirei 

Henry 


Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Quillen 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Roemer 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schenk 

SchlXr 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Spratt 

NOT  VOTING— 33 


Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Sand()ulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unaoeld 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 


Hllllard 

JelTerson 

LaFalce 

Long 

McDade 

Olver 

Owens 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reynolds 


Richardson 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Solomon 

Towns 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Waters 

Whitten 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 
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Messrs.  WYDEN,  KLEIN,  BILBRAY, 
STARK,  and  SUNDQUIST  changed 
their  vote  from  "'yea'  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GILCHREST  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  Mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial in  that  section  of  the  Record  enti- 
tled "Extensions  of  Remarks": 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  McNULTY. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  BEILENSON. 

Torres. 

Jacobs. 

Manton. 

FOGUETTA  in  three  instances. 
Ms.  Danner. 

Mr.  Towns  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY. 

Mr.  Vento. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
make  an  inquiry  of  the  Chair. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  rule  that  was  used 
to  postpone  the  vote  on  the  bill  pre- 
vious was  that  that  particular  an- 
nouncement is  to  be  made  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  is  not  to 
come  later  rather  than  earlier. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  minority 
was  not  informed  of  that  particular  de- 
cision until  just  before  the  Chair  ruled. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  normal  process 
in  the  House  is  to  announce  when  votes 
are  going  to  be  rolled  at  the  beginning 
of  the  suspension  day  rather  than  just 
prior  to  the  vote? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  be  advised  that  advance 
announcement  is  only  a  courtesy  by 
the  Chair,  but  that  the  Chair  reserves 
the  right  under  the  rule  to  make  that 
ruling  on  the  motion  at  any  time  once 
the  question  is  put. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  question  here  is 
one  of  courtesy,  not  of  rules? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct  in  part.  It  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be  at  times,  a 
courtesy  of  the  Chair  to  do  that,  but 
the  courtesy  is  not  mandatory.  The 
Chair  reserves  the  right  under  the  rule 
to  make  that  ruling. 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  courtesy  was  not  extended 
to  the  minority  to  brief  them  in  ad- 
vance? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  missed 
rollcall  No.  37,  motion  to  adjourn.  Had  I  tjeen 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "nay." 

HOUSE  SHOULD  BE  PERMITTED  TO 
AMEND     FEDERAL     EMPLOYEES" 
POLITICAL  ACTIVmES  ACT 
(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to   address    the   House    for    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  prob- 
ably as  many  Federal  employees  in  my 
congressional  district  as  perhaps  any- 
body in  Congress  and  have  a  record  of 
a  being  a  strong  champion  for  Federal 
employees. 

I  personally  believe  that  this  bill  will 
politicize  the  Federal  work  force.  What 
is  permitted  will  be  expected.  But  aside 
from  that,  some  may  be  for  the  bill  and 
some  may  be  against  the  bill,  but  you 
ought  at  least  to  let  it  come  up  where- 
by we  can  offer  amendments. 

The  Members,  particularly  the  new 
Members,  should  take  a  look  at  the  let- 
ter from  the  FEC  that  asks  to  be  ex- 
empted. The  FEC  said: 
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The  members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission wish  to  express  to  you  our  deep  con- 
cern about  the  consequences  for  this  ag-ency 
of  proposed  legislation  revising  "Hatch  Act" 
restrictions  upon  political  activity  by  Fed- 
eral workers.  We  would  respectfully  request 
that  an  exception  be  drawn. 

This  does  not  permit  that  to  take 
place. 

Also,  U.S.  attorneys  who  investigate 
people  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  political  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  be  for  the  bill, 
you  may  be  against  the  bill,  but  you 
certainly  ought  to  vote  "no"  whereby 
we  could  offer  amendments  when  the 
bill  comes  up  later  today,  so  I  strongly 
ask  that  we  vote  "no"  when  the  bill 
comes  up  later  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  letter 
from  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
and  ftom  Common  Cause,  as  follows: 

FEDEaiAL  ELECTION  COMMISSION. 

Washington.  DC,  February  18, 1993. 
Hon.  Frank  Wolf. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Wolf:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  telephone  inquiry  to 
Tina  VanBrakle,  Congressional  Affairs  Offi- 
cer of  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  re- 
garding upcoming  deliberations  with  respect 
to  amendments'  of  the  Hatch  Act.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
wish  to  express  to  you  our  deep  concern 
about  the  consequences  for  this  agency  of 
proposed  legislation  revising  "Hatch  Act" 
restrictions  upon  political  activity  by  fed- 
eral workers.  We  would  respectfully  request 
that  an  exception  be  drawn  for  employees  of 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  In  any  leg- 
islation Intended  to  liberalize  or  relax  the 
rules  prohibiting  federal  employees'  partici- 
pation in  political  campaigns  outside  the 
workplace. 

Congress  established  the  Commission  as  a 
bipartisan  Iwdy  to  administer  and  enforce 
federal  election  laws  free  of  partisan  or  po- 
litical considerations.  Permitting  active  po- 
litical involvement  by  employees  of  the 
Commission,  even  outside  the  work  environ- 
ment, could  only  serve  to  compromise  the 
capacity  of  the  agency's  staff  to  perform 
their  job  responsibilities  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner.  The  perception  that  Commission 
employees  are  or  may  be  engaged  in  partisan 
political  activity,  even  on  their  own  time, 
would  severely  undermine  public  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  properly  and  fairly  carry 
out  the  mandate  Congress  has  given  us. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  certainly 
have  no  objections  to  those  provisions  of  the 
act  meant  to  strengthen  restrictions  upon 
"on  the  job"  behavior  related  to  political  ac- 
tivity. In  fact,  the  FEC's  own  rules  and  regu- 
lations regarding  political  activity  on  the 
job  go  beyond  those  currently  imposed  by 
the  Hatch  Act.  Furthermore,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press no  opinion  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  proposed  legislation  as  it  may  be  applied 
to  and  impact  upon  the  federal  workforce 
generally. 

We  hope,  however,  you  will  appreciate  our 
strong  reservations  about  those  aspects  of 
the  legislation  that  would,  absent  a  special 
exception,  lift  the  restrictions  upon  political 
activity  "off  the  job"  by  employees  of  the 
Commission.  We  ask  your  assistance  so  that 
our  agency  will  be  able  to  fulfill  our  particu- 
larly sensitive  role  in  the  political  process 
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with  uncompromised  impartiality  and  credi- 
bility. 

Sincerely, 

SCOTF  E.  THOMAS, 

C/iai777ian. 

Common  Cause, 
Washington,  DC,  February  19, 1993. 
Dear  Representatpve:  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  scheduled  next  week  to  con- 
sider legislation  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act 
which  for  50  years  has  protected  federal  em- 
ployees from  inappropriate  political  pres- 
sures. Common  Cause  strongly  urges  you  to 
oppose  this  legislation. 

H.R.  20,  which  seeks  to  make  basic  changes 
in  the  current  Hatch  Act  restrictions  on  par- 
tisan political  activity  by  federal  workers, 
opens  the  door  to  implicit  coercion,  and 
abandons  the  fundamental  concept  of  an 
unpoliticized  civil  service. 

H.R.  20  will  repeal  Hatch  Act  protections 
and  for  the  first  time  in  50  years  allow  fed- 
eral civil  service  and  postal  employees  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  partisan  political  activ- 
ity. It  would  permit  federal  workers  to  run 
as  candidates  in  partisan  elections,  to  serve 
as  officers  of  a  political  party,  to  raise  par- 
tisan campaign  contributions,  manage  cam-' 
paigns,  and  to  administer  political  action 
committees  (PACs).  The  only  restraint  is 
that  the  partisan  activity  would  have  to 
occur  in  off-hours. 

Repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act's  basic  protec- 
tions, as  proposed  in  H.R.  20.  will  increase 
the  potential  for  widespread  abuse  and  open 
the  way  for  implicit  coercion  against  which 
there  can  be  no  real  protection.  With  basic 
restrictions  on  partisan  activity  repealed,  no 
procedural  or  other  safeguards  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  against  subtle  forms  of  po- 
litical favoritism  or  coercion  of  federal 
workers. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  under  the 
current  Hatch  Act.  federal  workers  are  al- 
ready permitted  to  engage  in  certain  politi- 
cal activities.  For  example,  they  may  make 
political  contributions  to  candidates,  serve 
as  rank-and-file  members  of  political  parties, 
and  engage  in  nonpartisan  political  activi- 
ties. It  is  only  the  most  active  levels  of  par- 
tisan participation  from  which  they  are  cur- 
rently barred.  In  drawing  this  line,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  current  Hatch  Act  strikes  an 
appropriate  balance  between  the  federal 
worker's  ability  to  participate  in  political 
activities  and  the  public's  right  to  fair  and 
impartial  administration  of  government. 

Common  Cause  recognizes  that  the  current 
regulations  governing  administration  of  the 
Hatch  Act  are  complicated.  There  may  be 
ways  to  clarify  and  simplify  for  workers  the 
degree  of  participation  they  are  permitted 
under  the  Hatch  Act  without  lifting  the 
basic  restrictions  on  partisan  activity.  We 
would  urge  the  House  to  instead  explore  this 
possibility. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  federal  government  is  administered  in  a 
fair  and  impartial  manner.  We  agree  with 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which  stated,  in  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  the  Act, 
that  "it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, indeed  essential,  that  federal  service 
should  depend  upon  meritorious  performance 
rather  than  political  service." 

Common  Cause  strongly  believes  this  im- 
portant integrity-in-government  measure 
should  not  be  repealed.  We  urge  you  to  or>- 
pose  H.R.  20  and  other  proposals  that  would 
repeal  necessary  prohibitions  on  partisan  po- 
litical activity  by  federal  employees. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  Wertheimer. 

President. 
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NAS  MERIDIAN  HELPING  LOCAL 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  COMBAT 
DRUG  INTERDICTION  PROBLEM 
IN  GULF  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  news  of  a  coop- 
erative effort  between  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the 
Mississippi  National  Guard  ttiat  is  already 
reaping  benefits  in  efforts  to  comtat  the  flow 
of  illegal  drugs  into  the  States  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

As  part  of  the  Gulf  States  Initiative,  a  re- 
gional counterdrug  training  center  was  created 
to  serve  local  law  enforcement  officials  in  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  Alabama.  The  school 
is  kxated  at  Meridian's  Naval  Air  Station  in  my 
congressional  district.  NAS  Meridian  has  pro- 
vided the  facilities  for  this  school  and  housing 
for  law  enforcement  personnel  from  within  ttie 
three-State  area  who  attend  the  training  cen- 
ter. 

The  school  is  run  by  the  Mississippi  Na- 
tional Guard  and  offers  a  program  of  instruc- 
tion on  new  investigative  prcx^edures,  sharing 
of  information  about  drug-related  activities  in 
the  region  as  well  as  a  look  at  new  technology 
being  developed  to  fight  the  doig  war. 

The  program  is  certainly  providing  a  boost 
to  law  enforcement  officials  in  the  three-State 
region.  It  also  provides  NAS  Meridian  with  an- 
other important  mission.  This  partnership  is  al- 
ready a  success  and  we  expect  even  greater 
things  in  the  future.  It  could  develop  into  a 
very  valuable  tool  in  our  combined  military-ci- 
vilian efforts  to  disrupt  and  reduce  the  flow  of 
illegal  drugs  into  the  Southern  United  States. 

NAS  Meridian  and  the  Mississippi  National 
Guard  desen/e  credit  for  working  so  closely  to- 
gether to  get  the  project  off  to  such  a  good 
start. 


BUDGET     PROPOSALS     ARE     FULL 

OF    SMOKE    AND    MIRRORS    AND 

TAX  INCREASES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  today,  during  a  1  minute,  I 
mentioned  that  the  Clinton  budget  pro- 
posals were  full  of  smoke  and  mirrors 
and  a  lot  of  tax  increases,  and  that  is 
not  yet  readily  apparent.  I  also  said,  in 
answer  to  one  of  my  colleagues  who 
said  that  the  Clinton  agenda  was  on 
track,  that  when  the  American  people 
find  out  what  is  in  his  proposal  and 
really  understand  them,  they  not  only 
will  not  be  on  track,  all  the  tires  will 
go  flat. 

Let  me  just  give  you  some  figures 
that  the  American  people  ought  to  be 
aware  of  but  they  are  not;  but  they  will 
be  because  my  colleagues  are  working 
with  the  Republican  study  committee 
to  make  it  our  primary  objective  to  il- 
luminate this  issue. 
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President  Clinton  said  that  he  was 
not  going  to  tax  the  middle  class,  dur- 
ing his  campaign.  Yet  we  now  find  out 
that  he  is  taxing  down  to  the  $30,000 
level. 

He  said  that  the  taxes  would  not  be 
levied  on  the  people  in  the  middle-in- 
come group  and  he  was  going  to  only 
raise  taxes  on  those  making  above 
S200.000  and  he  was  going  to  use  that 
money  to  reduce  taxes  on  the  middle 
class  because  he  thought  that  the 
wealthiest  people  in  this  country  ought 
to  do  more  and  pay  their  fair  share. 

Well,  now  that  he  is  elected,  we  have 
found  out  that  the  taxes  are  going  to 
be  levied  on  everybody,  everybody. 
There  is  going  to  be  approximately  an 
8-cent-per-gallon  tax  increase  on  gaso- 
line, plus  2Vi  cents  gas  tax  that  we  cur- 
rently had  that  was  supposed  to  expire 
this  year,  and  is  going  to  be  extended. 
So  that  means  that  every  family,  every 
family  in  this  country  who  drives  a  car 
is  going  to  be  paying  about  lOVb  cents 
more  per  gallon  than  they  anticipated. 
There  is  also  this  Btu  tax  that  is 
going  to  hit  everybody  in  this  country. 
That  Btu  tax,  according  to  Mr.  Schles- 
inger,  who  worked  in  the  Carter  admin- 
istration on  energy,  is  going  to  hit 
every  family  in  this  country  to  the 
tune  of  about  S500.  That  is  a  S500  tax  in- 
crease on  everybody  whether  they  are 
low  income,  middle  income,  or  upper 
income. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  indus- 
tries that  are  going  to  be  hit  very  hard 
with  this  Btu  tax. 

You  talk  to  the  trucking  industry, 
you  talk  to  any  industry  that  trans- 
port goods  across  this  country,  and  you 
will  find  that  their  costs  are  going  to 
go  up.  Now,  if  the  trucking  industry 
costs  go  up  8  cents  per  gallon  on  their 
fuel,  you  can  bet  that  the  products 
they  haul  are  going  to  go  up  as  well. 
That  means  that  is  going  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  high- 
er prices. 

We  have  talked  to  airline  executives 
who  tell  us  that  the  Btu  tax  is  going  to 
amount  to  7-cent8-per-gallon  increase 
on  jet  fuel.  That  means  that  all  of 
those  companies  that  have  airplanes 
that  are  traveling  around  this  country, 
particularly  the  commercial  airlines 
on  which  we  all  rely,  are  going  to  have 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  jet 
fuel.  Many  of  them  told  us  that  they 
might  go  bankrupt.  They  are  operating 
right  on  the  margin  right  now.  and  it  is 
going  to  cost  a  lot  of  jobs. 

This  tax  increase,  according  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  this  week,  will 
amount  to  a  loss  of  250,000  jobs  next 
year,  and  yet  he  tells  us  that  it  is  going 
to  be  a  positive.  It  is  going  to  help  get 
the  country  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

One  of  the  things  that  needs  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  I  pointed  it  out  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentlemcm  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  last  week, 
is  that  in  footnote  No.  4  in  the  budget 


that  he  is  going  to  submit.  In  the  State 
of  the  Union  Speech  that  he  talked 
about  footnote  No.  4.  will  put  people 
into  higher  income  categories,  not  for 
taxing  purjKJses  but  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  the  people  of  this  country  know 
what  Income  levels  are  being  hit  the 
hardest. 

The  way  they  are  doing  that  is  they 
are  going  to,  for  informational  pur- 
poses and  actuarial  purposes,  they  are 
adding  things  such  as  rental  value  of 
your  house  to  your  income,  when  you 
park  your  car,  the  parking  fees  added 
to  your  income,  the  amount  that  you 
might  be  accruing  in  a  retirement  plan 
to  your  Income  on  an  hourly  basis. 

Let  us  say  that  a  person  who  is  now 
making  $28,000  a  year,  for  actuarial 
purposes,  according  to  these  tax  figures 
that  the  President  is  putting  out,  for 
actuarial  figures  they  may  be  in  the 
$35,000  income  bracket.  They  are  going 
to  be  taxed,  their  income  is  going  to  be 
taxed,  not  at  the  higher  rate,  but  their 
taxes  are  going  to  be  in  that  higher 
bracket.  They  are  going  to  be  taxed, 
even  though  he  says  that  anybody 
below  $30,000  is  not  going  to  be  taxed. 
When  you  add  these  other  things  in  for 
actuarial  purposes,  they  will  be  in  that 
upper-income  bracket. 

You  talk  about  the  people  that  will 
not  be  taxed  until  they  have  Income 
over  $100,000.  According  to  footnote  No. 
4.  you  will  be  adding  in  the  rental 
value  of  their  house,  increased  parking, 
not  to  be  taxed — those  benefits  will  not 
be  taxed— but  that  will,  actuarially, 
put  them  into  a  higher  income  tax 
level. 

And  so  when  they  say  that  they  are 
below  the  $100,000,  they  may  be  making 
only  $95,000.  look  out.  because  you  may 
be  getting  hit  harder  in  taxes  than  you 
anticipate. 

Now.  that  is  not  all. 

Let  me  get  into  some  specifics  that 
the  Republican  study  committee  stud- 
ied over  the  weekend.  I  had  some  of  my 
people  who  are  on  the  study  committee 
who  worked  Friday.  Saturday.  Sunday, 
and  last  night  to  get  these  figures  for 
the  American  people  and  for  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  tax  increases  are  $325  billion,  the 
largest  tax  increase  in  American  his- 
tory. The  largest  before  was  around 
$182  billion,  $183  billion,  and  that  was 
with  the  1992  budget  summit  agree- 
ment, and  that  put  this  country  into  a 
steep  economic  recession. 

You  can  imagine  what  a  $325  billion 
tax  increase  is  going  to  do.  But  Presi- 
dent Clinton  says  that  that  is  going  to 
be  offset  by  spending  cuts,  there  are 
going  to  be  substantial  spending  cuts. 
But  according  to  the  figures  that  we 
have  come  up  with,  if  you  take  out  de- 
fense cuts,  which  were  going  to  occur 
anyhow,  you  end  up  with  an  increase, 
not  a  decrease  in  spending,  but  an  in- 
crease in  nondefense  sp>ending  of  $46 
billion. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  a  tax  in- 
crease of  $325  billion,  and  we  are  not 
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going  to  get  the  domestic  spending 
cuts  he  is  talking  about,  because  when 
you  take  out  the  other  things  that  he 
is  calling  spending  cuts  that  are  really 
smoke  and  mirrors,  we  end  up  with  a 
$46  billion  spending  increase. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  here 
that  I  think  you  will  find  very  interest- 
ing. There  are  going  to  be  70  discre- 
tionary program  changes  over  the  next 
5  years,  and  in  that  70  discretionary 
program  figure  there  are  9  additional 
user  fees  or  tax  increases,  totaling  over 
$3.9  billion  over  5  years.  There  is  going 
to  be  an  increase  in  Interest  rates  on 
REA  loans,  a  new  agriculture  user  fee, 
meat  and  poultry  inspection  fees,  de- 
commissioning and  decontamination 
fees — whatever  that  is — an  FDA  user 
fee,  a  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  fee,  a  Securities  and  Ex- 
change registration  fee  increase. 

They  are  going  to  require  25-  to  30- 
percent  State-matched  programs  that 
they  did  not  have  before.  They  are 
going  to  increase  private  sector 
fundings  for  Superfund. 
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All  of  these  are  additional  costs  that 
are  going  to  be  added  on  to  the  backs 
of  the  taxpayers  over  the  next  5  years 
that  were  not  enumerated  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  speech  when  he  spoke  to 
the  Nation. 

Now,  we  also  have  what  is  called 
smoke  and  mirrors.  These  are  slight-of- 
hand  tricks,  in  our  opinion,  that  really 
are  not  spending  cuts,  but  you  cut  here 
and  you  add  here  and  you  end  up  with 
no  cut  or  reduction  whatsoever.  It  is  a 
reduction  in  one  area  and  an  increase 
someplace  else,  so  it  looks  like  you  are 
cutting  spending  when  in  fact  you  are 
not. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  smoke  and  mir- 
rors. The  waste  water  treatment 
grants.  They  are  cutting  that  down  and 
they  are  putting  it  someplace  else  in 
the  budget. 

The  freeze  on  the  Appalachian  Regu- 
latory Committee. 

The  reforms  on  the  crime  initiative. 

They  are  going  to  terminate  the  TVA 
Fertilizer  Community  Development 
Program,  but  that  is  going  to  be  put 
back  in  another  area. 

They  are  going  to  eliminate  the  coop- 
erative State  research  grants,  but  it 
will  be  put  back  in  another  area. 

They  are  going  to  cut  the  White 
House  staff  and  I  guess  the  staff  of  the 
drug  czar.  That  will  be  reinserted 
someplace  else. 

They  said  they  are  going  to  cut 
100,000  Federal  employees,  but  many  of 
those  Federal  employees  were  assign- 
ees who  are  going  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  agencies,  so  there  really  will  not 
be  that  major  of  a  cut. 

There  are  additional  other  adminis- 
trative savings  that  they  are  taking 
out  of  the  administration  and  putting 
it  into  another  fund. 

Streamlining  government.  That  is  a 
very  nebulous  thing.  They  are  taking 
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money  that  they  say  they  are  going  to 
use  to  streamline  government  and  in- 
serting it  into  another  area  of  the 
budget. 

Now.  here  are  some  of  the  new  taxes 
that  we  are  talking  about.  These  are 
mandatory  taxes  that  they  are  talking 
about. 

Now.  we  define  a  tax  increase  if  it  is 
not  a  spending  cut,  it  is  an  increase  in 
taxes  or  revenues  or  a  user  fee  or  some 
other  collection,  but  the  bottom  line  is 
that  it  is  being  taken  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  American  people. 

They  are  going  to  reform  the  PMA. 
This  is  a  fee  increase. 

The  waterway  user  fee  is  being  in- 
creased. 

The  grazing  fees  are  being  increased 
in  two  or  three  different  areas. 

The  water  surcharge  fee  is  being  in- 
creased. 

Recreation  fees  are  being  increased 
in  the  Corps  of  Engrineers.  in  Interior, 
and  Agriculture. 
Mining  fees  are  being  increased. 
Mining    royalty    fees    are    being    in- 
creased. 
Harbor  fees  are  being  increased. 
Mineral   receipts  fees  are  being  in- 
creased. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  assess- 
ment on  nonprogram  crops  in  the  Agri- 
culture Department. 

They   are   going   to  assess  an   addi- 
tional FDIC  fee. 
CFTC  fees  are  being  increased. 
SEC,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission fees  are  being  increased. 

Patent  and  trademark  fees  are  being 
increased. 

Aviation    and    regulation    fees    are 
being  increased. 
Tonnage  fees  are  being  increased. 
Postal   liability  and  FEHB  fees  are 
being  increased. 
State  SSI  fees  are  being  increased. 
Customs  fees  are  being  increased. 
Auction  FSCC  Spectrum  is  being  in- 
creased. 
Postal  retirement  COLA  liabilities. 
The    State's   share    of   default    cost, 
whatever  that  is,  is  being  increased. 

Restore  the  GI  bill  1.9-percent  con- 
tribution ratio,  that  is  going  up. 
Implement  housing  down  payments. 
Set   the   housing   fees  at  2  percent. 
That  is  higher  than   they  are  now.  I 
think  it  is  1  percent. 
Medical  cost  recovery  is  going  up. 
Extend  the  drug  charge  copayment. 
that  is  increasing. 

Then  I  notice  another  smoke  and 
mirror  I  left  out  is  shortening  the  debt 
maturity  and  putting  hospitals  on  a 
calendar  year.  That  does  not  do  any- 
thing, but  on  paper  it  looks  like  they 
are  cutting  spending. 

Another  tax  increase  is  increasing 
the  IRS  enforcement.  What  that  means 
simply  is  that  they  are  going  to  have 
more  IRS  officers  going  out  trying  to 
collect  taxes  that  are  not  currently  at 
least  being  collected,  or  at  least  they 
do  not  think  are  being  collected,  and 


that  is  a  very  nebulous  thing.  They 
may  or  may  not  get  the  funds  that 
they  anticipate  getting,  but  neverthe- 
less that  is  an  increase. 

They  are  going  to  tighten  the  Medic- 
aid estate  rules. 

Medicare  secondary  payer  reform  is 
an  increase. 

Extend  secondary  payer  for  the  dis- 
abled. That  is  an  increase. 

Extend  MPS  for  in-stage  renal,  that 
is  an  increase. 

Enhance  third-party  liability,  that  is 
an  increase. 

Medicare  part  B  premiums  up,  that  is 
an  increase. 

Medicaid  matching  rates  for  welfare, 
that  is  going  up. 

Social  Security  benefits  tax,  that  is 
going  up. 

Strengthen  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment, that  is  going  up  and  matching 
the  rate  for  welfare. 

These  are  a  very  few  of  the  increases 
that  all  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  dramatic  cut  in  spending. 
Let  me  give  you  some  figures  to  end 
up  with  that  I  think  are  extremely  im- 
portant. First  of  all,  there  are  going  to 
be  tax  increases  totaling  $325  billion. 
The  tax  cuts  they  talked  about  origi- 
nally were  about,  oh,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber how  many  billions  it  was,  but  well 
over  $100  billion.  Now  it  is  down  to  $53 
billion,  so  the  net  tax  increases  will  be 
about  $272  billion;  but  then  you  add  in 
the  hidden  taxes  that  I  just  talked 
about  and  you  are  talking  about  an- 
other $74  billion. 

Add  those  together,  that  is  $323  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes,  and  the  net  spending 
cuts  that  we  are  talking  about  are 
about  $31  billion,  including  defense, 
and  defense  is  being  cut  by  $112  billion. 
So  you  see  there  is  going  to  be  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  spending  at  a  time 
when  they  tell  us  they  are  cutting 
spending  and  that  they  are  doing  that 
because  they  are  raising  taxes,  they 
can  cut  spending  and  get  the  budget 
well  on  the  way  to  being  balanced. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  in  1982  talked 
about  tax  increases,  they  talked  about 
$3  in  spending  cuts  for  every  $1  dollar 
in  new  taxes. 

In  1990  in  the  budget  Senate  agree- 
ment when  George  Bush  signed  on  to 
the  Democrat  proposal,  he  said  there 
would  be  $2  in  spending  cuts  for  every 
$1  in  new  taxes.  According  to  our  fig- 
ures, there  is  going  to  be  about  $10  in 
spending  increases,  or  $10  in  new  taxes 
for  every  $1  in  spending  cuts  and  all  of 
those  spending  cuts  are  coming  out  of 
the  defense  budget  cuts  that  were 
going  to  take  place  anyhow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  economic  package 
as  proposed  by  President  Clinton  is  a 
recipe  for  economic  disaster.  I  know 
across  the  country  the  polling  that  we 
saw  on  television  right  after  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  was  very  positive,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you,  I  have  to  give  him 
credit.  It  was  one  of  the  best  presented 
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speeches  I  have  ever  heard  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  He  is  a  great  speaker  and 
he  speaks  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  we  are  all  in 
this  together  and  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  what  it  does  to  all  of  us 
and  not  just  what  it  does  to  me.  Those 
are  great  platitudes  and  great  things  to 
say  in  a  speech,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  once  you  start  analyzing 
this,  you  see  major  tax  increases  and 
almost  no  spending  cuts.  In  fact,  out- 
side of  defense  spending  cuts,  there  is 
actually  a  spending  increase,  as  I  said, 
to  the  tune  of  $46  billion.  That  is  not 
going  to  solve  our  economic  problems. 
We  right  now  have  a  $4  trillion  na- 
tional debt.  The  deficit  has  been  run- 
ning, depending  on  who  you  talk  to,  be- 
tween $350  and  $400  billion  a  year.  That 
debt  if  we  continue  on  the  plane  we  are 
on  will  lead  to  a  minimum,  an  obsolute 
minimum  national  debt  by  the  year 
1998,  1999,  and  the  year  2000  of  about  $8 
trillion.  Many  people  believe  that  the 
national  debt  by  the  year  2000  will  be 
about  $13Vi  trillion. 

Now  get  this.  The  interest  alone  on  a 
ilZVi  trillion  debt  will  be  approxi- 
mately $1.2  trillion. 

Do  you  know  how  much  we  brought 
in  in  taxes  this  year?  It  was  $1.1  tril- 
lion. 

The  interest  alone  on  the  debt  if  we 
continue  spending  like  we  are  and  we 
do  not  cut  the  spending  side  will  be  so 
high  that  we  will  not  even  be  able  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  let  alone 
take  care  of  Social  Security,  defense, 
the  infrastructure  of  this  country,  and 
other  things. 

So  what  we  have  to  be  doing  as  a  gov- 
ernment is  attacking  the  spending  side 
of  government. 

Last  week  many  of  us  were  wearing 
buttons  around  this  Chamber  that  said. 
"It's  the  spending,  stupid." 

It  is  not  tax  increases  we  need.  It  is 
getting  control  of  the  growth  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Let  me  give  you  another  figure  or 
two  that  might  boggle  your  mind.  Ten 
years  ago  we  brought  in  $500  billion  in 
tax  revenues.  Today  we  bring  in  about 
$1.1  trillion  in  tax  revenues,  well  more 
than  double,  and  yet  the  deficit  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  about  a  $350  or  $400 
billion  a  year  rate. 

Why  is  that?  We  have  more  than  dou- 
ble the  tax  revenues  in  the  last  10 
years.  Why  are  we  still  going  into  the 
red  $450  billion  a  year? 

The  reason  is  we  keep  adding  spend- 
ing program  after  spending  program. 
We  do  not  contain  or  limit  the  growth 
in  our  entitlements.  We  add  pork  bar- 
rel project  after  pork  barrel  project. 

And  so  what  do  they  do?  Well,  in  1990 
in  the  budget  summit  agreement  they 
went  to  you.  my  colleagues,  and  all  the 
American  taxpayers  and  said,  "Look, 
the  way  to  solve  the  deficit  problem  is 
to  increase  your  taxes  by  $182  billion, 
and  if  we  do  that  we  will  really  get 
control  of  this  deficit." 
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So  what  happened?  We  raised  your 
taxes  by  $182  billion.  We  put  the  coun- 
try into  a  recession,  increased  unem- 
ployment, and  for  each  1  percent  of  un- 
employment it  costs  a  $42  billion  drain 
on  the  Treasury.  And  what  happened? 
We  did  not  reduce  the  deficit. 

So  what  is  the  answer  this  time? 

D  1510 

Cut  spending  like  you  think  we  ought 
to?  Most  people  would  say,  "Go  in 
there  and  start  cutting  spending." 

I  say,  "In  your  budget  at  home,  if 
you  spend  more  than  you  take  in,  and 
you  don't  get  an  increase  in  your 
wages,  what  do  you  do?  You  have  to 
pare  back,  but  what  are  we  doing 
again,  ladies  and  gentlemen?  We're 
coming  back  to  you  this  year,  and 
we're  not  going  to  raise  your  taxes  by 
$182  billion.  We're  going  to  raise  your 
taxes  by  $323  billion,  almost  75  percent 
higher  than  the  largest  tax  increase  in 
U.S.  history,  and  yet  they  tell  you 
that's  the  answer  to  getting  control  of 
the  deficit." 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  most  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side  in  good  conscience, 
can  vote  for  a  massive  tax  increase 
without  corresponding  spending  cuts, 
and  these  spending  cuts,  as  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  are  primarily 
smoke  and  mirrors.  They  are  not  really 
spending  cuts.  In  fact,  as  I  said  again, 
"You  take  out  defense  spending  cuts, 
which  were  going  to  happen  anyhow, 
and  you  end  up  with  a  $46  billion  in- 
crease in  domestic  spending."  That  is 
not  going  to  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems. It  is  only  going  to  exacerbate  the 
situation. 

And  I  will  make  a  prediction  here 
and  now.  If  the  Clinton  package  is 
passed  as  presented  by  the  President, 
we  will  see  a  loss  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  jobs.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
again  said  today  that  his  program  next 
year  will  probably  cost  250,000  jobs. 
That  is  just  a  beginning.  We  are  going 
to  go  into  a  deeper  recession,  and  it  is 
going  to  cause  severe  economic  prob- 
lems. 

But  that  ain't  all,  folks.  Al  Jolson 
used  to  get  down  on  one  knee  after  he 
brought  the  house  down,  and  he  would 
say,  "You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet." 
Later  this  year  they  are  going  to  come 
back,  around  May  or  June,  and  they 
are  going  to  aisk  for  a  major  tax  in- 
crease for  health  problems,  for  a  new 
health  care  system,  and  the  minimum 
estimate  is  another  $90  billion  tax  in- 
crease on  top  of  the  $320-some  billion  I 
am  talking  about  right  now. 

And  then  the  President  the  other 
night  on  television  started  talking 
about  a  national  sales  tax  or  a  con- 
sumption tax.  He  said.  "Well,  that's 
something  that  we've  been  talking 
about." 

So,  we  got  this  tax,  the  largest  in 
history  by  almost  double,  and  we  have 


got  another  $90  billion  minimum  com- 
ing back  on  health  insurance,  and  I  see 
some  people  who  smile  when  I  say  this 
because  they  cannot  believe  it,  but  I 
am  going  to  tell  my  collesigues  that 
they  better  believe  it  because  that  is 
going  to  happen  unless  we,  the  Amer- 
ican people,  start  writing  our  Congress- 
men and  Senators  and  telling  them; 

"We  don't  want  more  taxes.  We  want 
you  to  get  down  to  business  in  cutting 
the  growth  of  government  and  cutting 
spending,  and  it  can  be  done." 

If  we  cut  the  growth  of  spending  to 
no  more  than  1  percent,  we  would  make 
a  big  dent.  If  we  froze  spending  at  cur- 
rent levels,  we  would  make  a  bigger 
dent.  And  that  is  not  making  cuts. 
Sure,  we  would  all  feel  a  pinch.  The 
President  said  we  are  all  in  this  thing 
together,  and  we  have  got  to  feel  the 
pinch  together,  and  the  Americans  be- 
lieve that  we  have  got  to  feel  the  pinch 
together,  but  the  pinch  does  not  mean 
they  have  to  take  more  money  out  of 
our  collective  pockets.  What  it  means, 
in  my  view,  is  that  we  can  cut  spending 
and  some  of  the  programs  that  we  have 
have  a  little  toe-pinching. 

We  need  a  lot  of  things.  We  need  wel- 
fare reform,  we  need  to  cut  some  de- 
fense spending,  we  need  to  consolidate 
in  procurement,  some  things,  but  we 
simply  do  not  need  more  taxes.  If  we 
take  $323  billion  now  out  of  your  pock- 
ets, business,  industry,  and  individuals 
across  this  country,  and  remember  ev- 
erybody is  going  to  get  hit  from  the 
welfare  recipient  to  the  millionaire,  we 
are  all  going  to  get  hit  with  a  tax  in- 
crease; if  we  in  this  country  are  willing 
to  take  a  little  pain  with  these  pro- 
grams, we  can  do  it  without  these  tax 
increases. 

I  cannot  remember  the  growth  rate, 
the  rate  of  decline  from  the  last  tax  in- 
crease: I  lost  my  train  of  thought  there 
for  just  a  minute,  so  my  colleagues 
have  to  forgive  me.  The  bottom  line  is, 
my  colleagues,  that  we  should  scruti- 
nize the  Clinton  proposals  very,  very 
closely  because  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren is  at  risk.  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
"You  know  you  and  I  have  had  a  pretty 
good  life  because  we  grew  up  in  a  free 
enterprise  system  where  you  could 
start  with  virtually  nothing  and  make 
something  out  of  yourself,  and  that 
was  because  we  had  a  system  where 
you  could  start  with  nothing,  except 
maybe  a  good  education,  and  a  lot  of 
incentive  and  a  never-give-up  attitude 
of  making  something  out  of  yourself, 
but,  if  we  saddle  the  next  generation 
with  the  kind  of  economic  problems 
that  I  believe  we're  going  to  saddle 
them  with,  they  won't  be  able  to 
achieve  the  things  that  we're  talking 
about.  You  can  have  hyperinflation  in 
this  country  with  a  very  little  amount 
of  effort." 

If  the  debt  goes  to  $8  or  SlSVi  trillion 
in  a  worse-case  scenario  and  we  have  to 
spend  so  much  money  on  interest — let 
us  say  50  percent  or  70  percent  or  75 
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percent  of  our  tax  revenues  on  the  in- 
terest alone,  what  will  happen  is  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  will  have  to 
monetize  a  large  part  of  the  debt.  Now 
they  can  do  that  without  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  being  involved. 
They  already  have  that  right.  What 
monetizing  the  debt  means  is  simply 
that  they  can  print  money  to  pay  off 
the  debt.  Now,  if  they  get  to  the  point 
where  75  percent  of  all  tax  revenues  is 
going  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt, 
they  will  have  no  alternative  but  to  de- 
fault, which  would  cause  chaos,  not 
only  here,  but  around  the  world,  or 
they  will  have  to  print  the  money  and 
pay  off  a  large  segrment  of  the  debt  so 
they  will  not  have  to  pay  interest  on 
that. 

Now  what  does  that  do  to  the  young 
people,  the  people  on  fixed  incomes, 
the  welfare  recipients,  the  senior  citi- 
zens and  others?  If  they  print  $6  tril- 
lion in  money  to  pay  off  that  much  of 
the  debt,  think  of  what  that  will  do  to 
the  money  supply.  We  will  have  more 
and  more  dollars  chasing  fewer  and 
fewer  goods,  and  we  will  have  what  is 
known  as  hyperinOation. 

A  lot  of  people  say  it  cannot  happen 
here.  It  has  happened  in  Germany,  it 
has  happened  in  Brazil,  it  has  happened 
in  Angola,  it  has  happened  in  Zaire.  It 
has  happened  all  over  the  world  at  var- 
ious times.  It  happened  in  Nicaragua, 
and  it  could  happen  in  the  United 
States  of  America  if  we  do  not  get  our 
fiscal  house  in  order,  and  the  people 
who  will  be  hit  the  hardest  are  the  peo- 
ple on  fixed  incomes,  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  senior  citizens  and  welfare 
recipients  who  get  their  welfare  check 
or  get  their  Social  Security  check.  If 
bread  goes  to  $30  a  loaf  or  milk  goes  to 
$30  a  quart,  what  will  that  do  to  their 
buying  power?  And  then  you  look  at 
the  civil  government  side  of  the  issue, 
the  law  and  order  issues,  and  say,  "If 
that  happens,  will  we  have  more  Los 
Angeles  type  situations?  Will  we  have 
more  riots  in  places  like  Chicago,  and 
New  York,  and  elsewhere?"  Because 
people's  money  will  not  go  very  far, 
and  they  are  going  to  demand  some- 
thing for  the  money  they  are  getting, 
and,  if  we  have  hyperinflation,  that 
will  not  work. 

And  I  think  the  President  even  al- 
luded to  that.  He  said,  "You  may  not 
even  recognize  this  Government  in  10 
years  unless  we  get  control  of  the  defi- 
cit," and  I  agree  with  that  statement, 
but  the  way  to  get  control  of  the  defi- 
cit is  not  by  humongous  tax  increases. 
That  will  only  put  the  country  into  an 
economic  downturn  and  cost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  jobs. 

Let  me  go  back  and  say  one  more 
time  the  way  to  address  this  issue  is  to 
cut  spending,  freeze  spending  at  cur- 
rent levels,  1-percent  growth,  2-percent 
grrowth,  make  sure  that  we  cap  entitle- 
ments at  a  reasonable  growth  rate,  cut 
out  the  fat,  the  pork  barrel  projects, 
trim  the  Defense  Department  where  we 
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can,  and  we  can  get  this  country  back 
on  the  right  track.  That  is  the  answer, 
and  the  American  people,  I  believe 
when  they  really  get  all  the  facts,  are 
going  to  say  that  is  the  way  we  ought 
to  solve  this  problem. 

We  continue  to  give  Government 
more,  and  more,  and  more,  and  more. 
We  are  giving  Government  today  $600 
billion  more  than  we  did  10  years  ago, 
and  yet  we  are  still  $400  billion  in  debt, 
and  now  they  are  telling  us  they  want 
another  $323  billion  now,  another  $90 
billion  later,  and  maybe  a  sales  tax  on 
top  of  that.  Where  is  it  going  to  end? 

I  say.  "If  you  took  all  of  your  taxes, 
average  Americans,  and  you  added 
them  together,  you're  probably  paying 
over  50  percent  of  all  your  income  in 
taxes  of  one  kind  or  another:  sales  tax 
in  your  hometown,  property  taxes,  in- 
come taxes  in  your  State,  income  taxes 
in  your  city,  wheel  taxes,  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  Social  Security  taxes. 
Someday  sit  down  and  just  put  a  pencil 
to  the  amount  of  taxes  you're  paying, 
and  you'll  find  that  you're  paying  close 
to  50  percent  of  your  income  in  taxes. 
We  lob  this  tax  on  you,  another  $323 
billion  plus  $90  billion  for  the  health 
insurance  minimum,  and  then  we  come 
back  with  a  sales  tax.  What  is  that 
going  to  do  to  your  buying  power?" 

If  people  cannot  buy  products,  then 
they  do  not  make  products,  and  if  they 
do  not  make  products,  then  they  start 
laying  people  off,  and  we  have  an  exac- 
erbation of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. Why  are  we  having  problems  by 
losing  trade  to  Japan,  and  Taiwan,  and 
Germany,  and  to  other  countries?  It  is 
because  we  are  loading  so  much  on  the 
backs  of  American  industry  and  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  that  we  cannot  compete 
like  we  used  to,  not  to  mention  the 
regulations  that  keep  being  added  on 
one  after  another,  after  another,  that 
cost  the  business  person  more  money. 
So,  many  of  them  are  relocating  out  of 
the  country,  taking  jobs  with  them, 
and  many  companies  overseas  are  tak- 
ing our  market  share,  more  Japanese 
cars  coming  in  here,  more  German 
cars,  more  other  products  from  over- 
seas because  they  do  not  have  the  same 
kind  of  requirements  or  the  same  kind 
of  tax  structure  we  have. 

D  1520 

If  we  are  going  to  survive  economi- 
cally as  a  nation,  if  we  are  going  to 
move  ahead  in  the  21st  century  and  be 
the  leader  in  the  world,  both  economi- 
cally as  well  as  militarily,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  a  superpower  militarily  as 
well  as  economically,  then  we  have  to 
do  things  that  will  stimulate  economic 
growth,  and  large  tax  increases,  huge 
tax  increases,  are  exactly  the  opposite 
and  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 

If  we  want  to  stimulate  economic 
growth,  we  need  to  do  things  like  cut 
taxes,  put  more  buying  power  in  the 
pockets  of  the  American  people,  trim 
the  size  of  Government,  and  give  tax 


incentives  to  business  to  produce  more 
and  to  stay  in  this  country.  Those  are 
the  things  that  will  get  the  country 
moving,  not  more  and  more  taxes. 

Now,  what  I,  and  the  members  of  the 
Republican  Study  Committee,  plan  to 
do  over  the  next  weeks  and  months,  is 
to  go  into  more  and  more  and  more 
specifics  about  the  Clinton  tax  propos- 
als and  the  Clinton  budget. 

Lincoln  said  let  the  people  know  the 
facts  ai^d  the  country  will  be  saved.  I 
believe  that  is  just  as  true  today  as  it 
was  whefl  Lincoln  said  it.  The  problem 
is  we  have  to  get  the  national  media  to 
pay  attention  to  these  figures. 

Mr.  Clinton  is  masterful  with  the 
media.  I  saw  him  on  TV  this  week,  in 
the  White  House,  with  a  bunch  of  chil- 
dren. It  was  a  great  media  event,  and  I 
think  he  handled  himself  extraor- 
dinarily well.  I  have  seen  him  going 
around  the  country  trying  to  set  his 
program  without  getting  into  specifics. 
He  talks  in  generalities,  but  he  is  very 
effective  and  very  adept  on  his  feet. 

So  what  we  have  to  do  is  try  to  get 
the  American  media  to  pay  attention 
to  the  specifics  in  the  plan.  Toward 
that  end,  we  will  be  trying  to  contact 
the  media  and  giving  them  specifics 
and  letting  them  do  with  them  as  they 
will. 

But  the  American  people  need  to 
know  all  the  facts  about  this.  They  are 
willing  to  sacrifice.  I  believe  America 
is  willing  to  sacrifice,  as  long  as  it  is 
fair  and  equitable.  But  if  we  do  not 
have  the  spending  cuts  they  are  talk- 
ing about,  if  we  are  just  loading  more 
taxes  on  the  backs  of  the  American 
people,  then  in  my  opinion  they  are 
going  to  rise  up  and  say  "Enough  is 
enough.  I  am  paying  over  50  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  in  taxes  right  now,  and 
I  don't  want  to  add  to  that  burden,  un- 
less I  know  it  is  really  going  to  help 
solve  the  problem." 

I  submit  to  you,  ladies  and  gen- 
tleman, it  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
Remember,  my  colleagues  and  anybody 
else  who  is  paying  attention,  that  the 
tax  increases  are  going  to  total  at  least 
$323  billion,  plus  $90  billion  minimum 
more  when  we  get  into  the  health  area, 
plus  they  may  come  back  with  a  sales 
tax.  But  we  know  for  a  fact,  right  now, 
they  are  at  least  proposing  $323  billion 
in  new  taxes  now.  the  largest  in  his- 
tory. 

We  also  know  that  if  you  take  out 
the  smoke  and  mirrors  in  the  defense 
cuts,  they  are  adding  spending,  new 
spending,  to  the  tune  of  $46  billion,  and 
that  the  spending  in  the  defense  area, 
the  defense  spending  cuts,  are  $112  bil- 
lion. If  you  take  out  the  spending  in- 
creases they  are  coming  up  with,  the 
net  decrease  in  spending  is  only  $31  bil- 
lion, as  opposed  to  $321  billion  in  new 
taxes.  That  is  a  10  to  1  ratio.  It  is  an 
economically  untenable  program  and  it 
will  not  work. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  if  the  Presi- 
dent might  be  paying  attention  to  this. 


Mr.  President,  please  reevaluate  this 
situation.  I  would  also  like  to  say  you 
have  said,  time  and  again,  you  want 
specifics  from  the  Republican  Party 
and  anybody  else  that  has  an  idea  on 
how  to  get  control  of  this  budget  defi- 
cit. 

My  answer  is  this:  Freeze  the  entitle- 
ments at  a  reasonable  rate  of  growth. 
Last  year  food  stamps  went  up  about 
20-some  percent  in  the  agriculture  bill, 
a  20-percent  increase  in  food  stamps  in 
1  year.  That  is  an  untenable  situation. 
That  is  not  going  to  work.  We  need  to 
freeze  all  spending  at  current  levels 
plus  no  more  than  1  or  2  percent. 

You  say  that  is  not  specific  enough? 
If  the  American  people  knew  you  were 
going  to  cut  defense  and  freeze  spend- 
ing across  the  board  so  everybody  got 
hit  the  same,  I  think  they  would  buy 
it.  The  problem  is.  we  have  got  to  have 
the  guts  to  go  out  and  present  that 
kind  of  a  program  to  them.  Not  smoke 
and  mirrors,  not  $323  billion  in  new 
taxes  that  is  going  to  put  the  economy 
into  a  tailspin.  but  real  meaningful 
spending  cuts.  If  we  do  that,  we  will 
get  this  economy  moving  in  the  right 
direction  and  have  a  very  bright  2lBt 
century. 


REVITALIZING  AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Klink).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  some  time  to  dissent  from  most 
of  what  was  just  said  by  the  preceding 
speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  a  few  sim- 
ple facts  of  life  about  the  I*resident's 
new  economic  package. 

The  fact  is,  first  of  all,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  alleged  increased  spending 
levels  which  President  Clinton's  stimu- 
lus package  is  supposed  to  contain,  the 
fact  is.  that  that  stimulus  i>ackage 
being  asked  for  by  President  Clinton, 
does  not  spend  one  dime  in  additional 
money  above  the  spending  level,  al- 
ready approved  by  this  Congress,  in  the 
1990  budget  summit  for  this  fiscal  year. 
All  the  President's  proposals  do  is  to 
take  money,  which  under  the  old  re- 
gime, would  have  been  spent  on  mili- 
tary spending  and  move  it  instead  to 
high  priority  domestic  programs  here 
at  home,  including  unemployment 
compensation. 

Much  is  made  of  the  so-called  ratio 
between  tax  increases  and  spending 
cuts  in  the  President's  budget.  Well,  I 
would  say,  when  I  am  home  in  Wiscon- 
sin talking  to  my  people  on  Main 
Street,  I  do  not  have  many  people  grab- 
bing me  saying,  "Boy.  I  hope  you  get 
the  ratio  right."  What  I  get  is  people 
coming  up  to  me,  as  Mr.  Perot  said  in 
the  last  campaign,  and  they  simply 
say.  "Fix  it."  And  they  do  not  much 
care  about  what  the  formula  is.  so  long 
as  it  is  effective,  so  long  as  it  is  fair. 

I  would  point  out  that,  with  respect 
to  the  taxes  in  question,  we  know  what 
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the  distribution  table  would  be  if  it 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  minority 
party,  because  we  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  minority  party  for  the 
last  12  years,  because  they  have  con- 
trolled the  White  House,  and  they  have 
essentially,  since  1980,  won  virtually 
every  major  economic  debate  that  we 
have  had. 

I  would  simply  point  out  that  we 
know  what  their  record  is.  We  know 
that  in  the  1990's.  under  the  Reagan 
and  Bush  budgets,  the  wealthiest  1  per- 
cent of  people  in  this  country  had  more 
of  the  income  growth  than  90  percent 
of  American  taxpayers  combined.  I  did 
not  say  19,  I  said  90.  The  richest  1  per- 
cent had  more  of  the  total  income 
growth  during  the  1980's  than  90  per- 
cent of  American  families  combined. 

I  would  also  point  out.  that  that  is 
why  the  President  has  determined  that 
no  American  of  working  age  will  be 
paying  more  income  taxes  unless  they 
are  in  the  highest  2  percent  by  income 
in  this  country,  those  with  effective  in- 
comes of  about  $180,000  per  person. 

I  would  say  that  the  distribution  of 
the  tax  burden,  under  President  Clin- 
ton's package,  is  far  more  equitable 
than  the  distribution  of  the  burden  and 
the  benefits  have  been  in  the  1980's 
under  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment,  just  a 
moment,  on  the  gentleman's  sugges- 
tion that  the  way  out  of  this  mess  is  to 
freeze  all  spending. 

Well,  the  problem  with  that  is  that  it 
Etssumes  that  all  spending  is  equally 
sensible,  and  it  is  not.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  dollars  in  our  budget 
which  do  not  make  sense,  and  therefore 
the  programs  in  those  areas  ought  to 
be  squeezed.  There  are  also  some  areas 
of  our  budget  which  have  gotten  su'o- 
stantially  less  attention  than  they 
should  the  last  10  years,  and  they 
ought  to  get  more. 

I  think  a  freeze  is  what  you  do  when 
you  do  not  think.  A  freeze  is  what  you 
do  when  you  do  not  analyze  what  are 
our  weaknesses  and  our  strengths.  A 
freeze  is  what  you  talk  about  when  you 
do  not  want  to  go  through  a  specific 
list  of  programs  and  tell  the  American 
people  what  that  so-called  freeze  will 
mean  to  each  individual  program  in  the 
budget.  You  do  not  want  to  tell  people 
what  it  will  mean  to  education,  you  do 
not  want  to  quantify  what  it  will  mean 
in  terms  of  health,  you  do  not  want  to 
quantify  what  it  will  mean  in  terms  of 
job  training. 

Does  anybody  in  this  country  think 
that  we  are  doing  a  good  enough  job 
training  workers  right  now?  I  doubt  it. 
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Anybody  think  we  are  devoting  a 
large  enough  share  of  our  budget  to  it? 
I  doubt  it.  So  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
while  the  gentleman's  prescription 
sounds  benign,  in  fact,  it  is  simply  a 
continuation  of  what  we  have  been 
asked  to  do  for  the  past  12  years  by  his 


party.  And  I  think  that  the  country 
has  indicated  it  does  not  want  to  do 
that  anymore. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  PRESmENT 
CLINTON'S  ECONOMIC  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  night  the  President  said  that  he 
did  not  come  to  assigrn  blame  for  the 
economy  or  for  what  has  happened 
wrong  in  the  economy,  that  there  was 
plenty  of  blame  to  pass  around  and 
that  we  needed  to  find  answers  to  our 
problems.  And  I  thoroughly  support  his 
view. 

It  does  not  do  us  a  lot  of  good  to  try 
to  assign  blame  for  what  happened,  but 
it  is  important  to  understand  what  the 
facts  are  that  we  are  trying  to  work 
with  and  trying  to  talk  about  and 
hopefully  put  in  place  this  overall  eco- 
nomic program. 

The  first  thing  that  President  Clin- 
ton did  that  I  think  was  very  good  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  issue  of  whose  num- 
bers are  right.  He,  in  essence,  said,  we 
are  not  going  to  fight  about  numbers. 
We  are  going  to  fight  about  priorities. 
We  are  going  to  fight  about  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  have  silly  arguments  about  whose 
forecast  for  the  future  is  right.  We  are 
going  to  use  the  most  conservative 
numbers,  year  after  year,  which  are 
numbers  put  together  by  an  office  that 
is  called  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice that  has  an  objective  staff  that 
works  to  put  together  their  projec- 
tions. And  they  have  always  been  the 
most  conservative  numbers  around.  So 
we  can  all  agree  on  that.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  is  going  to  want  to  disagree 
about  the  numbers. 

Second,  he  put  in  place  a  program 
that  asks  everybody  to  do  something, 
whether  you  are  a  Social  Security  re- 
cipient, you  are  an  average  middle-in- 
come taxpayer,  you  are  somebody  who 
has  done  very  well,  whatever  your  sta- 
tion in  life,  everybody  is  going  to  be 
part  of  the  program. 

Finally,  he  has  focused  all  of  us  on 
what  I  think  is  the  goal.  And  that  is. 
what  to  do  about  an  economy  that  has 
not  been  rising  or  where  standards  of 
living,  incomes  for  families  have  not 
been  rising  in  the  way  that  we  used  to 
remember  they  would  go  up.  especially 
in  the  period  after  World  War  II.  when 
the  country  was  coming  back  from  the 
war  and  really  beginning  to  boom  and 
move. 

I  believe  that  that  is  the  problem.  We 
are  in  a  recession.  We  have  got  high 
unemployment.  We  want  it  to  go  down. 
Hopefully,  this  program  will  address 
that,  but  it  also  has  to  address  the 
question  of  standard  of  living. 

To  me.  it  is  the  central  question.  It  is 
the  reason  I  get  concerned  when  i)eople 
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say.  "Why  do  we  need  this  program? 
We  are  coming  out  of  the  recession. 
Unemployment  is  going  down.  Jobs  are 
being  created." 

Well,  they  may  be.  I  have  not  seen  it 
yet  in  my  community.  We  still  have 
got  plants  closing.  General  Motors, 
McDonnell-Douglas.  People  are  still 
being  laid  off,  pink  slips  are  being 
handed  out.  But  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  statistics  that  say  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  a  recovery.  But  it  still  is 
not  the  kind  of  long-term  recovery 
'that  our  economy  desperately  needs. 

And  so  this  program,  in  all  of  its 
parts,  it  is  not  just  budget  deficit  re- 
duction, short-term  stimulus,  long- 
term  deficit  reduction,  long-term  in- 
vestment strategy  and  health  care  cost 
containment  reform,  when  taken  to- 
gether is  designed  to  get  this  economy 
up  and  moving,  not  just  in  terms  of  un- 
employment reduction  but  in  terms  of 
rising  tide,  rising  standard  of  living 
that  will  pick  up  all  the  boats,  those 
that  are  on  top  of  the  water,  those  that 
are  stuck  at  the  bottom,  and  move  ev- 
erybody up  to  a  better  situation. 

The  reason  this  is  important  is  this 
is  the  most  diverse  country  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Ethnic  conflicts 
would  make  your  mind  spin  compared 
to  other  countries.  Eighty-two  lan- 
guages spoken  in  the  Los  Angeles  pub- 
lic school  system. 

I  talked  to  people  who  were  on  the 
scene  of  the  Los  Angeles  riot,  and  they 
said  part  of  the  problem,  the  largest 
j)art  of  the  problem  was  the  hopeless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  people  who  were 
involved.  When  they  see  workers  at 
General  Motors  losing  their  jobs,  when 
they  see  workers  at  Boeing  and  McDon- 
nell-Douglas losing  their  jobs,  people 
who  have  never  had  jobs  or  certainly 
never  had  good  jobs  give  up.  And  it  is 
that  sense  of  hopelessness  that  we  have 
got  to  solve. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee have  produced  a  series  of  charts 
that  I  would  like  to  present  tonight 
that  I  think  give  us  the  basic  facts  that 
we  have  got  to  deal  with  as  we  think 
about  this  program. 

The  first  chart  illustrates  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  problem. 

Before  the  1980's.  the  largest  deficit 
in  our  Nation's  history  was  $74  billion 
in  1976.  I  think  all  of  us  who  were  here 
at  the  time  remember  a  series  of  meet- 
ings in  1980  in  the  office  of  Senator 
Robert  Byrd.  where  we  were  trying  to 
find  places  to  cut  the  budget. 

Paul  Volcker.  then  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  told  us  that  if 
we  did  not  eliminate  $16  billion  from 
the  budget  deficit  that  was  projected, 
we  would  be  in  real  difficulty  and  trou- 
ble. So  we  made  $16  billion  in  cuts,  but 
the  deficit  did  not  decline  in  that  year 
because  the  economy  weakened. 

If  my  colleagues  look  here,  they  can 
see  between  1980  and  1990  how  deficits 
mushroomed    in    that    period.    To    be 
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truthful,  a  large  part  of  the  problem 
was  caused  because  of  the  economy's 
weakness.  The  lack  of  growth,  the  lack 
of  higher  incomes,  we  were  constantly 
underestimating  the  amount  of  tax 
revenue  that  would  come  in  because 
the  economy  never  performed  to  the 
level  that  we  thought  It  should  per- 
form. 

The  second  chart  has  to  do  with  the 
budget  that  we  presented  by  President 
Reagan  that  cut  taxes  and  increased 
military  spending.  At  the  time  the  ad- 
ministration told  us  that  the  economy 
would  grow  so  fast  that  the  deficit 
would  be  reduced  to  zero  by  1984. 

Well,  as  this  chart  shows,  instead  the 
deficit  exploded  from  $79  billion  in  1981 
to  $208  billion  just  2  years  later. 

In  other  words,  in  part  because  the 
economy  was  weak,  in  part  because  of 
the  policy  decisions  that  were  made, 
we  had.  instead  of  deficits  going  to 
zero,  we  had  deficits  ballooning  up  by 
1983  to  $208  billion.  And  frankly,  they 
have  never  come  back  since  that  time. 

And  an  even  more  meaningful  meas- 
ure of  the  financial  burden  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  is  the  ratio  of  the 
debt  of  the  Government  to  the  gross 
domestic  product,  the  total  output  of 
our  economy.  At  the  end  of  World  War 
U,  the  debt  actually  exceeded  the  gross 
domestic  product.  In  other  words,  our 
debt  was  larger  than  all  of  the  produc- 
tion of  our  economy. 

It  gradually  fell  to  about  25  percent 
of  gross  domestic  product  by  1974.  It 
stayed  at  about  25  percent  until  1980. 
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Since  the  first  Reagan  budget  in  1980 
it  has  steadily  risen,  almost  doubling 
to  51  percent  of  our  national  income  by 
1992.  This  chart  shows  what  happened 
between  1980  and  1990.  We  had  a  huge 
deficit  problem  back  in  1945.  It  came 
steadily  down  until  1980  relative  to 
gross  domestic  product,  and  now  it  has 
been  quickly  marching  up  to  the  point 
where  it  is  back  to  50  percent  of  gross 
domestic  product. 

The  same  thing  happened  to  private 
debt.  When  we  include  the  debt  of 
American  businesses  and  households 
and  the  Government,  we  see  that  total 
debt  as  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic 
product  held  steady  for  1955  through 
1980  and  then  it  began  to  soar  until  it 
is  at  200  percent  of  nominal  gross  do- 
mestic product. 

What  does  this  mean?  What  does  it 
mean  when  we  have  a  debt  of  this  mag- 
nitude? It  simply  means  that  there  is  a 
crowding  out  of  savings.  There  is  only 
so  much  savings  that  American  busi- 
ness and  individuals  can  put  away 
every  year.  If  the  Government  is  soak- 
ing up  the  majority  of  that  savings,  it 
simply  means  the  cost  of  renting 
money  for  the  rest  of  us,  for  individ- 
uals and  businesses,  is  too  high.  That  is 
why  long-term  interest  rates  have  been 
so  much  higher  than  short  rates,  be- 
cause of  the  anticipation  of  the  mar- 


kets that  the  Government  was  going  to 
continue  to  suck  up  so  much  of  the  net 
private  savings,  so  the  rental  cost  of 
borrowing  long-term  money  for  a  house 
or  for  your  business  has  been  at  9  and 
10  percent,  when  it  really  should  be  at 
a  more  reasonable  level,  4  or  5  percent. 

We  also  went  into  debt  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  were  the  world's  biggest 
creditor  Nation,  but  during  the  1980's 
we  began  borrowing  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  By  the  late  1980's  we  have 
become  the  world's  biggest  debtor  Na- 
tion in  history.  This  chart  I  think 
plainly  illustrates  that  before  1980  we 
were  a  great  creditor.  We  had  a  large 
surplus  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Beginning  in  about  1985,  those  lines 
crossed  and  today  we  are  the  largest 
debtor.  We  now  have  a  debt  of  ap- 
proaching $1  trillion,  and  this  short  re- 
versal and  the  incredible  mountain  of 
debt  pose  an  enormous  challenge  to  all 
of  us,  but  they  are  not  the  only  prob- 
lems we  have  to  solve  to  get  the  econ- 
omy back  on  track. 

There  is  another  deficit.  There  is  not 
just  a  budget  deficit  and  a  trade  defi- 
cit, but  the  next  chart  will  show  an  in- 
vestment deficit,  which  is  our  failure 
to  invest  adequately  in  our  people  and 
in  our  engines  of  growth. 

During  the  1980's  the  investment  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  budget  which  covers 
both  physical  investment  and  invest- 
ment in  human  capital  went  from  16 
percent  of  total  outlays  to  9  percent,  a 
decline  of  almost  40  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  investment  in  infrastruc- 
ture— roads,  bridges,  ports— fell  by  half 
during  the  last  30  years. 

If  we  look  at  this  pie  chart,  the  im- 
portant red  piece  of  pie,  which  is  the 
investment  by  Government  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  economy,  shrinks  almost  in 
half  from  16  to  9  percent  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time.  In  10  years  we  began  to 
invest  half  of  what  we  used  to  invest  in 
education,  in  training,  in  technology 
research,  and  in  the  infrastructure  of 
our  country. 

I  may  note  at  the  same  time  that  our 
major  competitors  were  investing 
much  more  in  infrastructure,  in  train- 
ing, and  in  education,  so  the  Govern- 
ment invested  less  and,  as  the  next 
chart  will  show,  so  did  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Net  investment — that  is.  the  portion 
of  total  investment  above  depreciation 
that  actually  expands  our  national 
stock  of  capital — averaged  about  8  per- 
cent of  net  national  products  per  year 
until  the  1980's,  when  it  fell  to  about  2 
percent  per  year.  So  this  is  real  net  in- 
vestment as  a  percentage  of  our  gross 
national  product,  and  we  can  easily  see 
that  beginning  in  1980  the  green  line 
goes  down,  and  investment  sharply  be- 
gins to  go  down.  Again,  that  is  both 
public  and  private  investment. 

Our  investment  in  nondefense  re- 
search and  development  is  far  below 
that  of  our  major  competitors,  Japan 
and  West  Germany,  and  again  is  a  frac- 


tion of  their  gross  national  product, 
giving  them  an  edge,  the  important 
edge,  in  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies. 

As  we  can  see,  Japan  is  leading  way 
up  here.  West  Germany,  the  blue  line, 
is  down  here.  The  United  States  is 
much  lower,  and  has  been  much  lower 
for  that  entire  period,  and  remains  far 
below  what  our  competitors  are  doing 
in  terms  of  nondefense  research  and  de- 
velopment. That  is  the  kind  of  R&D 
that  goes  into  making  the  new  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  sold:  The  Sony 
Walkmen;  the  new  cars  that  have  the 
new  technology;  new  televisions,  like 
high-definition  television,  that  will  be 
the  new  wave  of  buying  in  the  informa- 
tion industry.  We  are  being  outspent  in 
terms  of  research,  and  the  result  from 
that  will  be  obvious. 

That  failure  to  invest  for  the  future 
has  drained  our  economy's  energy  and 
left  us  with  yet  another  deficit,  and 
that  is  the  gross  deficit  that  I  talked 
about  earlier.  The  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy during  the  past  4  years  was  the 
lowest  of  any  4-year  Presidential  term 
in  the  postwar  period.  This  chart, 
which  arranges  Presidents'  4-year 
terms  in  descending  order  of  economic 
growth,  demonstrates  this  fact  clearly. 

I  talked  a  minute  ago  about  the 
growth  after  World  War  II.  That  is  Tru- 
man's second  term.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent real  grrowth  in  that  4-year  term. 
The  next  best,  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
20  percent  growth  during  their  terms  in 
the  1960*s;  Johnson,  19  percent  growth. 

Then  we  go  to  Reagan,  and  we  have 
14  percent  growth;  Nixon,  the  first 
term,  12  percent;  Carter,  11  percent; 
Reagan,  the  first  term,  10  percent;  Ei- 
senhower, 9  percent;  Nixon  and  Ford,  7 
percent;  Eisenhower,  the  second  term, 
7  percent,  the  Bush  period,  4.5  percent, 
so  these  last  4  years  have  been  the 
worst  since  World  War  II  in  terms  of 
real  growth,  and  again,  real  growth  is 
what  we  have  got  to  think  about  and 
talk  and  worry  about,  because  it  is  real 
grrowth  that  lifts  everybody's  income 
up,  lifts  the  boats  off  the  bottom,  lifts 
the  boats  that  are  on  their  way  up  fur- 
ther up,  and  incidentally,  lifts  boats  at 
the  top  further  up. 

Everybody  does  better.  There  is  real 
growth  in  the  economy,  and  everybody 
does  worse,  except  maybe  the  very 
wealthy,  if  they  get  big  tax  breaks,  if 
there  is  no  growth  in  this  economy. 

There  are  signs  the  economy  is  start- 
ing to  improve.  Initial  estimates  are 
that  the  economy  grew  to  an  annual 
rate  of  3.8  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  last  year,  but  this  is  not,  as  I  said 
before,  the  kind  of  robust  recovery  that 
we  need.  The  98-pound  weakling  econ- 
omy has  simply  turned  into  the  102- 
pound  weakling  economy.  It  is  not 
strong  enough  yet  to  have  real  net  job 
growth,  to  have  real  economic  recov- 
ery. We  are  still  in  a  jobs  recession. 

In  the  22  months  of  this  recovery  job 
growth  has  been  about  one-tenth  of  the 
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typical  postwar  economic  recovery. 
The  unemployment  rate  in  January 
was  higher,  in  fact,  than  it  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  recession  in  March  1991, 
and  again,  arranging  the  President's 
terms  In  descending  order  of  job 
growth,  this  chart  shows  that  in  the 
last  4  years  job  growth  was  at  the  low- 
est of  any  postwar  Presidential  term. 

Again,  Carter  is  at  the  top  with  11 
percent;  Reagan,  too.  almost  10  per- 
cent; Johnson.  2.9.  and  then  at  the  bot- 
tom Bush,  and  we  can  see  the  perform- 
ance we  have  had  in  the  last  4  years 
was  way  below. 

The  next  chart  shows  the  average  job 
growth  in  all  other  postwar  recessions. 
As  we  can  see.  30  months  after  the  re- 
cession began,  total  employment  has 
always  been  above  the  level  when  it 
started,  but  today  we  still  have  1  mil- 
lion fewer  jobs  than  when  the  recession 
began.  So  whether  we  are  looking  at 
job  growth,  whether  we  are  looking  at 
income  growth,  this  has  been  a  paltry 
performance  in  the  last  3  years. 

Finally  and  next,  there  is  another 
deficit  that  the  new  administration  has 
to  address  and  we  have  to  address,  one 
that  every  American  family  feels,  and  I 
have  talked  about  it  often  tonight,  and 
that  is  the  income  deficit.  Real  com- 
pensation for  all  workers,  and  this  in- 
cludes earnings  and  fringe  benefits, 
rose  constantly  until  1973,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  stalled. 
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If  you  look  at  this  chart  it  starts  in 
1960.  1958  really,  and  you  can  see  the  in- 
crease in  real  hourly  compensation. 
And  you  can  see  how  it  has  leveled  off 
since  1970,  went  down  even  further  in 
1980.  and  now  it  has  been  going  no- 
where. So  everybody  is  running  in 
place.  Families  feel  at  the  end  of  the 
month  they  have  less  money  to  spend. 
There  is  a  simple  reason  for  it.  they  do 
have  less  money  to  spend,  no  real  in- 
crease in  income. 

The  next  chart  simply  amplifies  the 
same  point.  For  all  workers  in  society 
who  are  not  managers,  when  you  sub- 
tract fringe  benefits  like  health  care, 
real  average  hourly  earnings  have  de- 
clined deeply,  and  you  can  see  that  by 
this  chart.  Beginning  in  1958  real  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  went  down 
sharply. 

But  the  squeeze  on  workers  has  not 
been  even.  The  poor  and  the  middle 
class  have  seen  their  share  of  income 
go  down.  But  only  the  well-off  have 
seen  their  share  of  national  income  go 
up.  And  the  top  1  percent  has  enjoyed 
incredible  income  growth,  and  that  is 
why  President  Clinton  has  asked  the 
wealthiest  people  in  our  society  to 
make  the  most  sacrifices.  And  rightly 
he  should. 

If  you  look  at  this  chart,  you  can  see 
the  people  over  here  who  are  the  bot- 
tom 20  percent,  whose  earnings  are 
about  S8,000  a  year,  they  have  had  a  10- 
percent    reduction    in    their   incomes. 


People  in  the  mid-20  percent,  people 
earning  about  S25.000  a  year,  have  seen 
a  4-percent  loss  of  income  between  1977 
and  1992.  But  the  top  1  percent,  the  peo- 
ple who  are  at  the  very  top  of  the  in- 
come pyramid  in  that  1977  to  1992  pe- 
riod have  seen  a  105-percent  increase  in 
income.  And  I  might  add  that  those  are 
the  same  people  that  had  their  taxes 
cut  the  most  over  that  period  of  time. 

So  we  and  President  Clinton  and  all 
of  us  are  wrestling  with  real  tough  eco- 
nomic problems.  We  have  tough  eco- 
nomic choices  because  none  of  these 
deficits  will  go  away  automatically. 
There  is  no  smoke  and  mirrors.  There 
is  no  magic  potion,  no  magic  solution 
to  make  these  problems  turn  around. 
But  we  have  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

This  chart  shows  contributions  to 
deficit  reduction,  change  in  1994  after- 
tax income,  and  you  can  see  the  people 
again  at  the  top  have  made  the  least 
contribution  to  deficit  reduction. 
There  are  no  easy  answers.  I  do  not 
come  here  today  to  offer  easy  answers. 
Bill  Clinton  was  in  this  Chamber  the 
other  night.  He  had  no  easy,  quick 
fixes  to  the  problem. 

But  I  will  tell  you  this:  We  have  to 
solve  these  problems.  If  the  charts  I 
have  shown  continue  unabated,  if  the 
status  quo  continues,  this  will  be  a 
very  unhappy  country  in  which  to  live 
and  do  business  in  the  future.  This  will 
not  be  the  America  that  I  grew  up  in, 
and  most  of  us  have  grown  up  in.  It  will 
be  a  place  of  diminishing  expectations 
and  diminished  opportunity.  It  will  not 
be  a  rising  tide;  it  will  be  a  continuing 
lowered  tide. 

This  plan  I  think  is  balanced,  it 
makes  sense,  and  it  is  designed  to  at- 
tack all  of  the  problems  that  face  us. 
There  are  things  in  it  I  do  not  like. 
There  are  changes  that  I  would  prefer 
to  have  seen  made.  But  I  am  here  to 
tell  you  we  have  to  get  behind  this 
plan.  We  have  to  enact  this  plan.  We 
have  to  move  this  country  in  a  new  and 
in  a  different  direction.  And  I  hope 
that  working  with  my  colleagues,  some 
of  whom  are  here  tonight,  that  we  can 
make  these  changes,  we  can  turn  this 
economy  in  a  new  direction,  we  can 
unit  behind  this  plan  and  we  can  put  it 
in  place  and  begin  marching  our  coun- 
try in  a  new  and  a  better  direction. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
who  I  might  say  did  the  work  in  put- 
ting these  charts  together  and  bringing 
them  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  sim- 
ply thank  the  gentleman  for  making 
the  remarks  he  has  made  tonight.  I 
think  that  what  we  need  to  add  is  that 
none  of  these  numbers  mean  anything 
unless  you  translate  them  into  what 
they  mean  to  working  people.  That  is 
what  I  think  the  President's  package 
tries  to  do;  it  tries  to  take  action  that 
will    translate    into    a    better    living 


standard  for  e\ery  working  American. 
And  if  you  doubt  the  need,  for  instance, 
for  the  stimulus  package  which  the 
President  is  proposing,  I  think  we  need 
to  understand  that  the  job  growth  that 
we  have  had  since  this  recession  tech- 
nically ended,  the  job  growth  has  only 
been  about  one-tenth  of  that  of  past  re- 
cessions, creating  about  400,000  to 
500,000  jobs  since  the  end  of  the  reces- 
sion rather  than  the  4  million  jobs  that 
have  normally  been  created  this  far  out 
of  the  technical  end  of  a  recession. 

So  I  just  think  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out  is  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  what  has  been  happening  to  this 
country.  I  think  the  President's  pack- 
age has  spelled  out  what  we  need  to  do 
to  try  to  attack  the  basics.  And  frank- 
ly, I  do  not  know  why  it  is  considered 
in  some  quarters  to  be  partisan,  be- 
cause the  fact  is  that  these  economic 
troubles  really  began  to  show  up  clear- 
ly in  1973.  This  has  been  a  20-year  prob- 
lem that  we  are  facing. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  problem 
was  made  much  worse  by  the  decisions 
that  were  made  in  the  1980's.  But  this 
is  a  long-term  problem  that  transcends 
even  those  mistakes.  And  I  think  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  clearly 
pointed  out  that  fact,  and  I  think  the 
President  has  clearly  pointed  out  what 
we  have  to  do  if  we  are  going  to  correct 
the  problem. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  would  finally  state  that  I  went  to 
St.  Louis,  my  hometown,  with  Presi- 
dent Clinton  on  Thursday,  and  he  gave 
a  presentation  in  our  Union  Station  to 
15,000  to  20,000  people  who  had  come  to 
hear  him  talk  about  this  plan.  After- 
ward, I  ran  into  people  that  I  have 
known,  many  of  them  my  whole  life, 
some  who  are  very  conversant  with  a 
lot  of  the  issues,  who  have  followed  the 
budget  deliberations  and  other  things 
here  in  the  House.  I  was  surprised  and 
pleased,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  had  the  same  thing  happen  to  him 
at  home  since  the  President's  plan  has 
been  announced,  that  they  came  up  to 
me  and  said.  "I  sure  hope  Congress  will 
get  behind  the  President's  plan  and 
pass  it."  the  si)ending  cuts,  the  taxes 
even,  some  of  them  said  to  me.  the 
health  care  reform  which  they  feel  so 
strongly  about,  the  short-term  stimu- 
lus which  they  think  is  needed  in  a 
town  where  GM  plants  are  still  closing, 
and  the  like.  But  their  point  was  that 
they  did  not  want  Congress  to  unravel 
this  package. 

One  of  them  said  to  me,  "Give  the 
President  a  chance."  This  is  what  was 
said  in  1981  when  President  Reagan  had 
been  elected  and  people  said  give  him  a 
chance,  give  the  program  a  chance. 
And  I  might  say  that  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  I  did  not  happen  to  be 
one  of  them,  but  many  Democrats 
joined  with  the  Republicans  and  passed 
that  program,  and  it  hais  had  its 
chance,  as  the  charts  well  indicate. 
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Now  I  think  all  we  are  saying  is  we 
have  a  new  President,  we  have  a  new 
Congress.  He  has  come  forward  with  a 
plan.  It  is  not  perfect  in  every  respect 
from  anybody's  viewpoint,  but  if  we  all 
tear  it  apart,  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  plan.  And  I  agree  with  my  con- 
stituents. I  think  we  ought  to  give  it  a 
chance,  give  him  a  chance,  put  it  in 
place,  give  it  4  years.  Let  us  see  what 
it  does.  And  I  think  that  is  the  spirit 
that  I  hope  and  the  momentum  that 
can  be  continued  in  the  days  ahead, 
that  we  will  get  through  the  nitpicking 
and  the  naysaying  and  we  will  give  this 
plan  a  chance,  and  let  us  see  what  it 
can  do  for  America. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  certainly  agree  with 
that,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  But  I 
would  simply  like  to  make  another 
point. 

For  those  who  are  attacking  and  say- 
ing, oh,  my  goodness,  this  is  going  to 
cost  us  something,  this  is  going  to  cost 
too  much  to  do,  the  fact  is  that  I  think 
that  the  proper  way  to  evaluate  this 
package  is  to  compare  the  cost  of  this 
package  against  the  cost  of  continuing 
the  status  quo,  because  we  have  seen  in 
the  1980's  what  the  cost  of  continuing 
the  status  quo  is. 
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It  is  much  larger  deficits,  it  is  a 
much  weaker  economy,  it  is  much 
lower  family  growth.  I  wish  people  un- 
derstood that  if  we  had  simply  had  the 
same  amount  of  productivity  growth  in 
this  economy  since  1973  that  we  had  up 
to  1973  that  each  and  every  American 
family  today  would  have  $12,000  more 
in  income  than  they  do  now.  You  could 
do  a  lot  of  things  with  that  $12,000  in- 
come. 

The  cost  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of 
doing  nothing,  the  cost  of  this  package 
is  tiny.  The  economy  under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  projected  to  grow  by  the 
cumulative  amount  of  economic 
growth  that  will  be  created  under  the 
plan  which  is  expected  to  exceed  $5  tril- 
lion between  now  and  1998,  and  the 
President's  program  aisks  in  additional 
contributions  only  about  6  percent  of 
that  amount. 

So  I  think  that  puts  in  perspective 
what  the  cost  will  be,  that  6-percent 
cost,  in  order  to  create  that  $5  trillion- 
plus  in  economic  growth,  and  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  what  that  number  means, 
but  in  plain  language,  it  simply  means 
added  dollars  in  families'  pockets  all 
over  this  country  if  we  can  get  the 
economy  moving  again  at  anywhere 
near  an  acceptable  and  sustained  rate. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  totally  agree.  If 
you  just  look  at  one  fact,  and  that  is 
what  has  happened  to  long-term  inter- 
est rates  and  what  can  happen  to  long- 
term  interest  rates,  I  think  you  can  get 
an  sulequate  understanding  of  what  just 
that  one  result,  not  even  talking  about 
the  other  results  we  are  trying  to  get, 
but  just  that  one  result  could  give  us. 

I  saw  today  that  long-term  interest 
rates  on  a  30-year,  fixed  mortgage  note 


went  to  below  8  percent  for  the  first 
time  since,  I  guess,  they  have  been  sell- 
ing long-term  Treasury  notes,  since  the 
1970's,  the  first  time  it  has  broken 
below  8  percent.  What  that  means  is 
that  thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of 
middle-income  families,  young  fami- 
lies, can  go  now  and  get  a  mortgage  to 
buy  a  house  who  could  not  do  that  a 
few  months  ecgo,  a  few  years  ago.  When 
they  buy  the  house,  they  are  going  to 
buy  furniture  and  appliances  to  go  in 
the  house.  It  is  going  to  excite  eco- 
nomic growth  throughout  our  entire 
economy,  just  that  one  fact,  if  we  can 
continue  it  and  sustain  it  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  program,  and  making  the 
cuts  and  putting  the  different  changes 
in  place  can  keep  those  long-term  in- 
terest rates  coming  down.  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  kid  we  had  interest  rates, 
long-term  interest  rates,  of  3  percent. 
My  dad  had  a  3-percent  note  on  our  lit- 
tle bungalow  in  St.  Louis.  There  is  no 
reason  we  cannot  do  that  again,  but  we 
have  got  to  put  a  long-term  serious 
program  in  place  like  this  one  is. 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  that  is  critically 
important.  I  remember  the  first  home 
that  my  wife  and  I  bought  when  I  grad- 
uated from  college.  We  took  900  dol- 
lars' worth  of  savings,  which  my  wife 
had  accumulated  in  her  teacher  retire- 
ment program,  and  that  was  our  total 
savings  in  the  world,  and  we  bought  a 
little  house.  We  paid  4  percent  interest, 
4  percent  interest.  You  compare  the 
ease  with  which  we  were  able  to  buy  a 
home  in  those  days  versus  the  dif- 
ficulty faced  by  any  young  family 
today  trying  to,  first  of  all,  accumulate 
enough  money  for  a  down  payment, 
and  then,  second,  to  look  at  the  pay- 
ment tables  and  say,  "Gee  whiz,  can  we 
afford  to  make  those  payments  or 
not?" 

If  you  get  the  kind  of  interest-rate 
reductions  that  we  have  already  seen 
begin  to  take  place,  you  can  give  hope 
to  an  entire  generation  of  young  Amer- 
icans, that  they  will  have  the  same  op- 
portunity that  they  had  in  our  genera- 
tion or  in  the  previous  generation  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  that  is 
what  this  is  about.  This  is  about  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  is  so 
good  about  the  President's  budget,  and 
anybody  can  find  individual  items  they 
have  concern  about,  but  the  fact  is 
that  we  have  had  a  distinction  that 
separates  us  from  other  industrial 
countries  that,  frankly,  has  not  made 
me  very  proud,  because  our  country 
has  been  just  about  the  only  major  in- 
dustrialized power  in  which  if  you 
played  by  the  rules,  worked  40  hours  a 
week,  and  had  kids  at  home,  you  could 
still  wind  up  being  in  poverty. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  because 
of  what  he  does  with  the  eamed-income 
tax  credit,  he  is  going  to  see  to  it  that 
if  you  are  that  same  worker,  working 
40  hours  a  week,  kids  at  home,  you  will 


not  be  in  poverty  because  of  the 
changes  that  he  makes  in  that  pro- 
gram. 

So  it  just  seems  to  me  that  this 
package  passes  two  tests.  It  passes  the 
test  of  whether  it  is  fair,  and  it  passes 
the  test  of  whether  or  not  it  is  likely 
to  work. 

We  have  already  seen  just  since  its 
announcement  that  it  has  certainly 
been  working  in  the  financial  markets, 
and  I  think  when  people  understand 
that  there  is  more  payoff  ahead  if  we 
can  keep  the  package  together,  if  we 
can  keep  people  on  board  even  though 
they  are  not  pleased  with  every  little 
jot  and  tittle,  I  think  every  working 
family  will  be  much  better  off  in  4 
years  than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  addition. 

I  also  thank  him  for  developing  this 
factual  information  that  I  think  was 
very  important  in  bringing  forth,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  and 
others  in  the  House  in  understanding 
this  package  and  supporting  it  and  ex- 
plaining it,  communicating  it  to  our 
constituents  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  may  be  the  most  important 
time  since  we  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress in  having  an  actual  opportunity 
to  really  change  this  country  and  move 
it  in  a  positive  direction.  I  am  happy  to 
be  a  small  part  of  that. 

Mr.  OBEY.  So  am  I.  And  I  would  just 
say  that  I  do  not  know  if  the  gen- 
tleman saw  the  President  when  he  was 
talking  with  the  children  last  Satur- 
day. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  did. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  had  just  gotten  off  my 
stair  step,  and  I  was  reading  my  paper 
on  Saturday.  I  turned  the  TV  set  on.  I 
watched  him.  It  was  an  amazing  expert-  *• 
ence,  because  every  single  one  of  those 
children  had  a  story;  they  either  had  a 
problem  to  talk  about  or  they  had  a 
story  to  tell,  and  as  I  watched  that  pro- 
gram and  as  I  watched  the  President 
very  carefully  listen  to  each  and  every 
one  of  those  kids,  I  felt  the  tears  start 
to  roll  down  my  cheeks. 

I  walked  into  the  kitchen,  and  my 
wife  was  watching  on  a  TV  set  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  same  thing  was  hap- 
pening to  her.  And  I  said,  "You  know, 
I  do  not  really  understand  why  this  is 
getting  to  me  that  much."  What  she 
said  was,  "I  think  I  do."  She  said,  "It 
is  because  for  the  last  decade  the  major 
emotion  that  so  many  people  have  felt 
is  anger,  because  they  have  felt  that 
the  Government,  as  FDR  said,  was  fro- 
zen in  the  ice  of  its  own  indifference, 
and  because  government  was  ignoring 
the  human  results  from  government  in- 
action or  wrongheaded  government 
policies,  and  I  think  the  inspiring  thing 
about  that  Clinton  2  hours,  or  the  2 
hours  that  President  Clinton  spent 
with  those  children,  was  that  it  con- 
veyed to  the  coimtry  the  very  real  pur- 
pose behind  what  he  is  trying  to  do  to 
improve  the  lot  in  life  for  every  one  of 
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those  children  and  their  families,  and 
that,  after  all,  is  what  we  were  sent 
here  to  do. 

Mr.   GEPHARDT.   I   thank   the  gen- 
tleman. 


HELP  FOR  OUR  HEROES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  this  time,  and  I  am 
going  to  have  some  of  my  colleagues 
here.  1  see  one  from  Alabama,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  who  is  here,  and 
another,  I  hope,  from  Massachusetts  is 
going  to  be  here. 

I  am  going  to  make  some  opening  re- 
marks, and  then  I  will  yield,  if  I  may. 

The  purpose  of  taking  this  time  is  to 
draw  some  attention  to  a  very  special 
problem  that  is  almost  a  success  story, 
and  the  reason  we  are  taking  the  time 
this  evening  is  to  make  sure  that  it,  in 
fact,  does  become  a  full  success  story 
and  that  it  is  well  understood.  Because 
there  are  still  some  individuals  in  this 
country  who  do  not  realize  what  heroes 
they  are  and  what  help  they  are  enti- 
tled to. 

These  are  people  who  have  suffered 
under  testing  procedures  that  were  se- 
cret and,  in  fact,  unwittingly  brought 
upon  them  by  our  military  services  at 
the  time  of  the  Second  World  War  be- 
cause of  needs  to  know  more  about  the 
impacts  of  mustard  gas  and  lewisite 
gases  and  nerve  gases  and  what  the  im- 
pact would  be  on  individuals  who  were 
exposed  to  these  agents. 
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And  as  it  turned  out,  we  had  a  situa- 
tion in  this  country  in  the  Second 
World  War  which  may  have  seemed 
like  a  good  idea  at  the  time  and  may 
have  in  fact  even  been  partially  justi- 
fied at  the  time  because  of  the  neces- 
sities and  the  urgency  of  the  war  and 
the  justification  of  protecting  other 
troops,  to  conduct  tests  such  as  this.  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
ever  be  proper  to  use  human  beings  as 
guinea  pigs  for  this  type  of  testing.  But 
in  fact  that  happened.  But  what  really 
makes  it  inexcusable  and  removes  all 
the  debate,  all  the  potential  debate 
about  whether  we  should  or  should  not 
use  human  guinea  pigs  for  the  testing 
is  the  fact  that  these  individuals  did 
not  know. 

They  were  enticed  into  this  program 
with  promises  of  things  like,  "Well, 
you  will  just  be  testing  summer  cloth- 
ing. You  will  just  be  testing  a  new  uni- 
form. We  don't  think  there  will  be 
much  to  it.  And  there  is  a  great  reward 
for  you.  That  is,  you  get  an  extra  week- 
end pass,"  or  something  like  that. 

And  if  you  were  a  new  member  of  the 
service  and  patriotic  and  wanted  to 
help  your  country  out  and  you  also 
wanted  your  weekend  pass,  that  may 
have  seemed  like  a  good  idea. 


We  ended  up  with  a  great  number  of 
Americans  unwittingly  being  involved 
in  extremely  dangerous  tests  that  in 
fact,  tragically  in  many  cases,  left 
many  of  these  individuals  with  serious 
health  problems  which  to  this  day  have 
not  been  corrected  and  which  to  this 
day  we  do  not  know  enough  about. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  beginning  if  I 
may:  For  me,  I  think  that  the  begin- 
ning was  when  I  started  my  run  for 
Congress.  In  the  process  in  1988,  an  in- 
dividual who  had  been  a  victim  came 
forward  to  me  and  said,  "If  you  wish  to 
be  a  Member  of  Congress,  would  you,  in 
that  position,  be  able  to  help  those  of 
us  who  were  involved  in  secret  mustard 
gas  tests  in  World  War  II?" 

I  said,  "I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  and  I  have  a  hard  time  believing 
such  a  thing  ever  happened." 

And  it  turned  out  that  indeed  that 
when  I  did  come  to  Washington  and 
started  making  inquiries  on  behalf  of 
this  individual,  I  discovered  there  were 
other  individuals  who  also  claimed  to 
be  victims  of  this  process.  And  I  was 
astonished  to  find  out  that  they  were 
sworn  to  secrecy,  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  tell  anybody,  including 
their  doctors. 

They  had  terrible  symptoms  and  ter- 
rible health  problems  back  in  the 
1940's,  after  these  tests,  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  tell  their  doctors  the 
whole  truth  or,  in  fact,  any  of  what  had 
gone  on  at  these  test  areas. 

They  were  told  the  option  would  be 
time  in  Leavenworth.  I  think  that  was 
a  sufficiently  scary  prospect  for  them. 

So,  they  kept  their  mouths  shut. 

That  went  on  and  on  through  the 
years.  It  was  not  until  back,  I  guess,  in 
1984  when  the  secrecy  expired  on  some 
of  those  records  that  we  really  began 
to  learn  what  was  going  on. 

Just  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  on 
June  12,  1991,  the  Washington  Post  ran 
a  front-page  story  with  the  headline 
said,  "Troops  Used  in  Gas  Tests  Win 
Benefits.  U.S.N.'s  Fight  Over  1940  Ex- 
periments." 

If  only  that  were  the  whole  truth. 

Today  we  have  made  fabulous 
progress  in  recognizing  who  these  peo- 
ple are,  in  providing  health  care  for 
them  and  in  requiring  our  line  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  to  go  out  and 
find  out  who  the  others  were  that  were 
involved  so  that  they  can  have  atten- 
tion too. 

Remember,  these  are  secrets  that 
have  been  kept  for  50  years,  and  many 
people  do  not  realize  that  there  has 
been  progress  made  to  let  the  sunshine 
in  on  this  situation.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  recognize  that  these 
individuals  did,  whether  they  knew  it 
or  not,  provide  a  special  service  for  our 
country;  they  exhibited  special  kinds 
of  loyalty.  And  I  think  it  is  true  to  say 
that  they  made  a  sacrifice  that  most 
Americans  did  not  make  so  that  other 
Americans  would  have  a  better  time  of 
it  on  the  battlefield  and  while   they 
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were  in  harm's  way,  because  everybody 
knows  that  these  mustard  gases  and 
lewisite  gases  and  nerve  gases  were 
part  of  the  battlefront  scene  in  our 
World  Wars. 

Today,  my  colleagues  and  I  who  are 
here  and  who  will  join  me— I  think  oth- 
ers will  come  in  this  evening — have  co- 
sponsored  some  legislation  that  directs 
our  Secretary  of  Defense  to  issue  a 
commendation  to  every  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  was  involved  in 
these  tests. 

Sadly,  many  of  them  are  no  longer 
here  to  receive  the  commendation.  But 
those  who  are  should  understand  how 
grateful  and  appreciative  we  are  as  a 
nation  and  how  now  we  definitely  need 
to  make  amends. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  do  that,  as  I 
say,  and  we  are  going  to  be  talking 
about  those  in  the  balance  of  this  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Glen  Browder,  who  would  like  to  talk 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  BROWDER.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league from  Florida  yielding  to  me.  I 
think  it  would  be  proper  at  this  mo- 
ment for  me  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  the  appreciation  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Mr.  Goss,  because  it  was  his 
pioneering  work,  his  relentless  pursuit 
of  this  before  I  become  a  Member  of 
this  body,  that  really  brought  this  to 
the  surface  on  behalf  of  those  veterans 
who  were  part  of  this  testing. 

I  remember  when  I  came  in  in  1989, 
we  were  working  with  one  of  my  con- 
stituents who  claimed  also  to  have 
been  a  subject  of  these  tests,  and  we 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  He  had  been 
trying  to  get  help  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  years  before  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  Congress,  and  we 
really  did  not  know  how  to  take  his 
claims. 

But  one  day  I  was  watching  tele- 
vision, and  I  saw  Mr.  Goss,  and  it  was 
one  of  those  network  investigative  re- 
porting shows,  I  believe,  that  broke  the 
lid  on  this  publicly.  So  I  was  pretty 
shocked. 

I  said  that  could  be  my  constituent. 

So,  we  went  back  and  got  together 
with  him,  and  we  discovered  that,  yes, 
it  was  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  documented  rev- 
elations of  abuse  of  our  own  soldiers 
have  tarnished  the  value,  the  signifi- 
cant value,  of  that  wartime  research 
program. 

But  the  most  disturbing  part,  the 
most  outrageous  part,  the  really  sad 
part  of  this  is  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment's subsequent  denial  of  the  1940'8 
program  has  subjected  countless  veter- 
ans to  almost  a  half-century  of  silent 
suffering. 

We  cannot  undo  what  happened  dur- 
ing World  War  11  or  the  decades  of  offi- 
cial denial  and  neglect,  but  we  do  need 
to  do  more  than  just  adjusting  the  dis- 
ability claims  bureaucracy  and  ap- 
proaching this  SIS  business  as  usual.  I 
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hope  that  our  discussion  today  will 
mark  another  chapter  in  that  progress, 
and  I  will  ask  my  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida to  allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks 
later  after  he  has  had  a  chance  to  go 
further  on  with  this,  and  to  say  that  in 
addition  to  the  legislation  that  he  has 
brought  forth  I  have  written  to  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton  and  today  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  sometime  later  in  our 
discussion.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaiming 
my  time,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
kind  remarks,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that  we  have  a  communication 
from  the  White  House,  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  also  have  communicated  with 
line  agencies  that  are  appropriately  in- 
volved in  this,  and  we  recognized  they 
are  just  getting  up  to  speed,  and  I  am 
sure  that  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
get  working  cooperation  because  really 
that  is  where  the  issue  lies  now. 

I  think  the  policy  questions  have 
been  resolved,  the  understanding  that 
the  commitments  are  there,  are  out 
there,  and  I  think  to  have  the  highest 
level  of  attention  from  the  White 
House,  the  Clinton  administration,  is 
obviously  a  very  strong  plus  and  ex- 
tremely welcome  news. 

I  also  wanted  to  point  out  that  our 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank],  has  been  a  very  strong  player 
in  this,  and  I  know  he  intended  to  be 
here  and  has  been  delayed  in  other 
committee  business  at  this  time,  and  I 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  make  it.  But  I 
wanted  to  share  a  little  bit  of  the  col- 
loquy that  we  have  had  on  this  as  it 
has  unfolded.  I  owe  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude because  he  was  really  the  first  to 
pick  it  up,  as  a  relatively  new  Member 
in  the  House,  talking  about  something 
that  seemed  to  him  to  strike  a  chord, 
and  it  was  an  area  he  had  some  knowl- 
edge and  expertise  in,  and  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  offer  the  opportunity  to 
this  gentleman  to  have  a  say  on  what 
this  was  about. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  that,  I  am  not 
sure  we  would  have  the  success  we 
would  have  had  today. 

So  I  guess  I  will  go  back  perhaps  to 
what  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
did,  the  way  it  started.  The  initial 
question  I  guess  from  him  was  how  did 
we  get  into  this?  What  makes  you 
think  there  is  anything  in  this?  Is  this 
just  one  or  two  people  wandering 
around  who  have  not  been  able  to  get 
attention  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  have  dreamed  up  some  kind 
of  story  here  which  sounds  very  sensa- 
tional, perhaps  a  little  incredible  in 
fact,  in  order  that  you  can  get  put  in 
some  kind  of  special  legislation  to  get 
relief? 

I  said  I  really  do  not  think  so.  be- 
cause when  you  sit  down  and  talk  to 


these  people  you  will  discover  that 
their  scars  are  real,  that  their  health 
problems  are  very  real  and  that  now 
there  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  record 
and  testimony  that  would  indicate  that 
the  things  they  have  told  us  which  we 
found  incredible  before  the  records 
were  released  in  1984  now  seem  to  be  in 
fact  extremely  incredible. 

It  turned  out  that  some  of  these  indi- 
viduals who  underwent  testing  suffered 
bums  all  over  their  bodies  because  this 
protective  equipment  and  clothing  that 
they  were  testing  in  fact  did  not  work 
at  all  in  some  cases. 

In  some  cases  they  were  told  pur- 
posely to  expose  certain  areas  of  their 
skin  so  they  can  see  how  different 
doses  of  these  gases  affected  their  arms 
and  how  much  the  bum  would  be.  We 
know  of  instances  where  some  of  our 
human  guinea  pigs  actually  psissed  out 
in  these  test  chambers;  nevertheless 
they  were  told  not  to  get  medical  at- 
tention outside  of  whatever  was  made 
available  to  them  by  the  services  under 
those  circumstances,  and  that  under  no 
circumstances  were  they  ever  to  reveal 
this. 

Some  of  these  folks  went  on  their 
way  from  the  test  areas  into  other  en- 
deavors or  into  other  service.  It  turns 
out  that  they  have  recurring  problems 
from  these  tests,  but  when  they  went 
to  see  their  doctors,  they  went  to  the 
medical  people,  the  medical  people 
said,  "Well,  how  did  you  get  those 
scars  on  your  arms  or  those  bums  on 
your  body?" 

They  made  up  a  fabrication,  rather 
than  reveal  the  true  nature  of  it. 

It  turned  out  here  that  in  fact  there 
was  some  real  effort  to  cover  up  the 
truth. 

Now,  as  I  say,  in  time  of  war  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  with  different  urgencies 
and  different  needs,  perhaps  there 
could  have  been  a  debate  about  that 
back  in  the  forties.  There  can  be  no 
such  debate  today. 

Certainly,  it  is  without  question  that 
today  when  we  find  these  things  out, 
we  have  certainly  to  find  out  exactly 
what  happened  and  reveal  what  hap- 
pened, and  then  make  their  amends. 
That  is  part  of  this  process.  It  is  mak- 
ing sure  that  people  who  were  victim- 
ized, who  have  health  problems,  who 
have  all  of  the  attendant  residual  ef- 
fects that  are  causing  them  extreme 
discomfort  to  in  some  cases  immobil- 
ity, that  they  get  the  best  possible 
medical  attention  that  our  country  can 
afford  to  give  them.  That  just  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  question  of  fair  play. 

Here  again  we  then  come  to  the  next 
question  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  and  I  have  discussed. 

He  said,  "You  think  even  now  we 
have  turned  back  the  cover  on  this  and 
shined  the  light  on  it,  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  is  doing  every- 
thing it  can  now  to  compensate  these 
victims?" 


Unfortunately,  the  answer  was  not  a 
clear  yes  at  all.  The  problem  was  back 
at  the  beginning  of  the  102d  Congress 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  still 
was  not  convinced  that  all  this  was 
real.  At  the  time  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  I  believe,  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Law  and  Governmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He 
called  a  public  hearing  and  at  the  pub- 
lic hearing,  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  Mr.  An- 
thony Principi,  came  as  a  witness  and 
listened  and  heard.  He  made  a  commit- 
ment. He  said,  "If  this  is  true,  we  will 
do  something  about  it." 

It  turned  out  the  records  were  not 
clear.  Lots  had  been  lost  apparently  in 
the  fire  in  St.  Louis.  Whatever  had 
happened  over  the  past  50  years  had  be- 
come sort  of  lost  in  the  shadows  of  his- 
tory, and  there  we  are  trying  to  justify 
whether  or  not  somebody  who  had  a 
medical  problem,  who  is  now  much 
older,  obviously,  could  really  be  traced 
back  to  these  tests. 

Mr.  Principi  said  he  would  at  least 
try  to  help  out,  and  I  honor  the  man 
for  the  commitment  that  he  brought 
the  Veterans'  Administration  into  on 
this. 

Unfortunately,  it  turned  out  the  test 
for  eligibility  for  any  kind  of  medical 
relief  for  the  victims  was  so  narrow 
and  so  inconclusive  that  you  really 
would  be  very  hard-pressed  to  rule  in 
their  favor  unless  you  went  a  little  bit 
overboard.  The  burden  was  very  much 
on  the  victims  to  say,  "Well,  I  have 
these  problems  and  I  firmly  believe 
they  came  from  this  testing  that  took 
place  50  years  sigo." 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  we  needed  to 
broaden  the  test.  We  needed  to  under- 
stand more  about  what  really  are  the 
consequences  of  exposure  to  mustard 
gas  the  lewisites.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  such  tests.  They  have  never 
been  done. 

So  we  are  now  in  a  catch-22  situa- 
tion. These  people  who  are  victims 
have  a  burden.  They  have  a  burden  to 
prove  something  against  a  standard 
which  does  not  exist. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  in 
the  position  of  saying,  "Well,  we  don't 
know  really  what  the  symptoms  would 
be,  because  nobody  knows,  but  you  are 
telling  us  you  have  these  problems  and 
this  is  where  they  came  from.  We  don't 
know  whether  to  believe  you  or  not." 

That  seemed  to  me  to  be  extremely 
unacceptable  and  was  not  providing  the 
kind  of  relief  we  wanted. 

Again  to  the  credit  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  they  took  the  cases 
that  had  come  forward  to  this  gen- 
tleman and  they  agreed  to  work  with 
him  one  on  one.  In  that  process  they 
provided  relief.  There  were  involved 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  individuals. 

Then  there  were  other  individuals, 
because  our  phones  started  to  ring.  It 
turned  out  that  one  of  those  documen- 
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tary  television  programs  indeed  picked 
up  the  subject  at  prime  time  and  ran  it 
and  our  phones  started  to  ring,  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, has  testified  this  evening  to  his 
experience  with  that.  Others  called, 
others  of  our  colleagues,  other  people 
who  had  been  subjected  to  these  tests 
would  in  fact  whisper  on  the  phone, 
afraid  they  were  revealing  some  secret 
that  they  would  go  to  Leavenworth  if 
they  talked  to  somebody  about  it. 

So  we  have  created  the  process  of 
opening  this  up  more,  but  we  still  have 
got  the  burden  at  this  point  on  individ- 
uals who  can  prove  that  their  maladies 
came  from  this  testing. 

At  that  point,  we  determined  that  we 
needed  a  broader  test  base  and  we  need- 
ed to  know  more  and  we  needed  to  take 
the  burden  off  these  individuals.  We 
needed  to  take  pro-active  steps  by  our 
Government  to  recognize  a  terrible 
wrong  had  been  done  that  needed  to  be 
righted  and  the  burden  was  now  on  the 
U.S.  Government  to  find  these  people, 
alert  them  to  the  possibility  and  pro- 
vide ways  to  take  care  of  some  of  their 
health  costs  and  at  least  to  ease  some 
of  their  suffering. 

That  process  resulted  in  a  study  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
which  began  in  October  of  1991.  Again 
we  need  to  compliment  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  moving  forward  on 
this. 

A  lot  of  water  has  passed  over  the 
dam  as  we  have  gone  through  this  proc- 
ess. The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that 
we  have  tremendous  good  news,  be- 
cause on  January  6  of  1993  the  Institute 
of  Medicine,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  released  a  study  that  was 
commissioned  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  which  is  entitled, 
"Veterans  at  Risk;  the  Health  Effects 
of  Mustard  Gas  and  Lewisite."  This  is 
now  going  to  be  the  document  that  is 
going  to  provide  the  relief  and  the 
guidance  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  provide  the  final  success  of  this 
story,  I  hope. 

It  has  to  be  done.  We  have  got  the 
work  to  do.  We  have  to  notify  them. 
That  is  why  we  have  corresponded  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  urging 
them  to  go  through  their  records  and 
notify  people,  tell  them  what  possible 
things  may  be  done  to  help  them  out. 

I  think  also  that  we  have  notified  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for 
their  role  in  dealing  with  the  veterans 
that  will  be  developed  through  this 
process. 

I  think  it  is  worth  noting  just  briefly 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  this  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  study  at 
the  Institute  of  Medicine,  because  this 
to  me  is  an  extraordinary  statement.  I 
think  everybody  in  America  needs  to 
hear  this. 

First  of  all,  and  I  will  summarize 
these  briefly,  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  needs  to  institute  a  pro- 
gram to  identify  each  human  subject  to 


the  World  War  II  testing  programs  so 
that  these  individuals  can  be  notified 
of  their  exposures  and  the  likely  health 
risks.  That  is  our  challenge  and  that 
was  the  conclusion  of  this  report. 
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The  second  conclusion  was  that  all  of 
the  subjects  were  so  notified,  and  part 
of  this  testing  needed  to  be  medically 
evaluated,  and  their  health  status  has 
to  be  followed  because  remember  that 
has  not  happened.  These  individuals 
needed  to  be  treated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  any  exposure-relat- 
ed health  problems  discovered,  and 
morbidity  and  mortality  studies  need- 
ed to  be  performed  in  order  to  resolve 
some  remaining  questions,  and  there 
are  still  some.  We  still  do  not  know  all 
of  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  and  im- 
pact from  these  gases.  A  special  task 
force  of  experts  in  stress  disorders  and 
risk  perception  in  the  VA  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  comprehensive  guidelines 
for  handling  these  cases  needs  to  be 
formed.  The  Department  of  Defense 
should  use  all  means  at  its  disposal  to 
identify  former  chemical  warfare  pro- 
duction workers;  that  is,  both  military 
and  civilian,  and  for  those  Members 
who  have  factories  or  bases  that 
produce  these  types  of  agents  and  re- 
agents in  their  districts.  This  is  a  very 
important  point.  Those  need  to  be  iden- 
tified now  and  evaluated  medically, 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  turn 
over  records  of  former  military  person- 
nel to  the  VA  for  notification,  inclu- 
sion, and  morbidity  and  mortality 
studies  in  health  status  evaluations.  In 
other  words,  we  are  going  to  get  De- 
fense talking  to  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  pulling  together  in  what,  I 
hope,  will  be  a  streamlined  effort  so 
that  both  agencies  are  doing  their  job, 
and,  as  I  say,  we  have  asked  for  the  co- 
operation of  both  agencies,  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  receive  it  once  the  new  ad- 
ministration gets  settled  into  its  daily 
working  routine. 

That  the  Department  of  Defense  use 
records  of  the  former  civilian  personnel 
to  advise  them  as  to  their  health  risk 
and  options  for  seeking  appropriate 
compensation  for  any  illnesses  result- 
ing from  their  exposures.  It  turns  out 
we  are  learning  from  the  victims  who 
have  come  forward  things  we  did  not 
know  that  we  should  have  known,  ex- 
periences that  they  have  had  which  are 
of  benefit  to  the  medical  community, 
too,  and  benefit  to  other  people  who 
are  suffering,  are  experiences  that 
should  be  shared  that  have  not  always 
been;  in  fact  have  not  been,  generally, 
and  that  now  we  need  to  do  that. 

These  are  corrective  things.  They  are 
very  simple.  They  sound  very  bureau- 
cratic: 

Notify  some  people,  have  them  come 
in,  take  care  of  them.  But  this  is  a 
giant  step.  Before  it  was  these  people 
knocking  at  the  door  saying,  "We  are 
victims,  we  want  help,"  and  nobody  an- 


swering the  door.  So,  we  have  made  a 
giant  stride  to  get  to  this  point,  and 
now  we  have  to  get  over  the  goal  line, 
and  I  believe  we  can  do  it. 

I  think  that  there  are  a  number  of 
other  things  that  are  happening  right 
now  on  this  front  that  are  equally  good 
news.  As  I  say,  we  have  introduced  leg- 
islation, the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
myself,  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  BiLiRAKis]  today,  to  make  sure 
these  notifications  take  place,  and  to 
make  sure,  in  fact,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  treat  these  victims  with 
special  attention  and  special  acconuno- 
dation  for  what  they  have  done. 

So,  I  hope  when  we  get  through  with 
this  effort,  soon,  in  the  near  future,  we 
will  be  able  to  say  we  found  a  wrong, 
we  righted  it,  we  are  sorry,  and  we  are 
grateful. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Browder]. 

Mr.  BROWDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  again. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  more 
than  60,000  soldiers  who  participated  in 
the  secret  research.  The  report  that  my 
colleague  just  mentioned,  "Veterans  at 
Risk,"  that  report  indicates  that  many 
thousands  of  civilian  personnel  at  de- 
fense installations  at  Maryland.  Ar- 
kansas, Colorado,  and  Alabama  may 
have  been  exposed  to  dangerous  chemi- 
cals. In  1943  alone  28,000  civilians  were 
employed  by  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  in  the  production  and  handling 
of  chemical  weapons,  and  the  report 
cites  a  dismal  safety  record  with  a 
quite  high  number  of  injuries  for  the 
CWS. 

The  thousands  of  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians include  many  Americans  who  have 
been  tested  or  exposed  in  my  home 
State.  Gas  chamber  tests  were  con- 
ducted at  Camp  Sibert,  a  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  installation  near 
Gadsden,  AL,  and  in  fact  soldiers 
stopped  volunteering  for  the  experi- 
ments at  their  officers'  suggestions  be- 
cause when  they  came  back  to  their 
units  their  debilitated  condition  af- 
fected morale  in  those  units. 

My  colleague  has  talked  about  the 
stories  of  tragedy  recounted  in  this 
book.  If  he  will  b«far  with  me  for  just  a 
minute,  I  would  like  to  share  just  a  few 
examples  of  people  who  have  come  for- 
ward to  me  in  Alabama  alone  who  have 
said,  "We  did  not  know  about  this 
study,"  but  they  wanted  to  share  with 
me  what  has  happened  or  what  their 
experience  was  with  that  program.  I 
will  cite  just  a  few  examples. 

For  example,  a  Scottsboro,  AL,  man 
said  his  father  worked  with  mustard 
gas  at  Huntsville  Arsenal  and  devel- 
oped asthma  so  bad  he  had  to  quit  his 
job  in  the  summer  of  1945.  "I  remember 
seeing  him  breathing,  burning  sulfur 
through  a  funnel  to  get  his  breathing 
under  control,  and  he  died  from  leuke- 
mia in  1970." 


A  Huntsville,  AL,  man's  mother  was 
burned  with  mustard  gas  at  Huntsville 
Arsenal  where  she  worked  and  died  of 
liver  cancer  in  1974.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment told  him  there  was  no  evidence 
mustard  gas  caused  her  cancer.  He  said 
his  mother  lived  a  guarded  life  for  her 
last  29  years. 

A  Graysville,  AL,  man  underwent 
testing  at  Camp  Sibert  for  mustard 
gas,  lewisite,  and  chlorine  gas.  He  once 
refused  to  enter  the  gas  chamber  in  his 
regular  clothing  and  was  punished  with 
a  half  hour  of  calisthenics.  By  the 
1950's  he  was  suffering  pain  in  his  back, 
shoulders,  and  hips.  He  was  diagnosed 
with  cancer  of  his  left  eye  in  1973,  and 
his  eye  was  removed.  He  subsequently 
had  to  quit  his  barbering  job. 

A  Scottsboro  woman's  grandfather 
cleaned  pipelines  at  Redstone,  was 
never  instructed  to  wear  protective 
clothing,  was  exposed  to  the  mustard 
gas  while  disconnecting  a  sump  pump 
causing  severe  bums  to  his  upper  body. 
He  became  permanently  disabled,  and 
he  had  to  quit  work  and  was  never 
compensated. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in 
Eufaula,  AL,  and  I  would  just  like  to 
read  a  few  comments  from  his  letter: 

We  had  to  wear  Impregnated  clothing  24 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  The  uniform  we 
wore  during  this  time  consisted  of  chemi- 
cally treated  combat  pants  and  jacket,  long- 
john  bottoms,  and  long-sleeved  shirt  and 
knee-length  socks.  At  the  end  of  this  train- 
ing we  were  offensive  smelling  between  our 
legs  and  in  the  pit  of  our  underarms;  around 
our  waist,  we  were  literally  raw.  That  blood 
would  just  continue  to  ooze  out.  We  wore 
this  uniform  for  6  weeks  in  June.  July,  and 
August.  I  spent  a  total  of  22  hours  in  the  gas 
chamber  test  the  Army  was  conducting.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Army,  they  say  we  volun- 
teered for  these  tests.  The  only  reason  we  did 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  told  we 
would  be  punished  and  court  martialed  if  we 
refused  to  partake  In  these  experiments. 

Of  course  these  are  incidents  re- 
counted by  these  veterans,  and  I  offer 
them,  not  to  try  to  replicate  what  has 
already  been  presented  to  the  Institute 
of  Medicine.  I  present  them  here  today 
to  tell  that  these  are  just  from  my 
area,  my  one  State  alone,  but  were  not 
included  in  the  study,  and  to  make  our 
colleagues  who  have  not  been  able  to 
read  the  details  of  the  study,  to  make 
them  note  that  these  are  not  just  dis- 
comforts that  people  have  experienced. 
These  are  serious  problems. 

As  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago,  I 
had  written  to  President  Clinton  upon 
his  assuming  office  after  sharing  find- 
ings with  my  colleague  from  Florida, 
and  reviewing  his  research  and  study- 
ing this  report,  and  I  have  received  a 
response  from  the  President  that  I 
would  just  like  to  read  very  briefly 
here. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  letter  from  the 
President. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  [VA]  is  diligently  attempt- 


ing to  identify  veterans  who  may  have  been 
affected  in  mustard  gas  experiments  during 
World  War  II.  They  are  in  the  process  of  ex- 
panding the  list  of  recognized  long-term  ef- 
fects of  mustard  gas  exposure  and  have  re- 
laxed requirements  for  evaluating  mustard 
gas-related  compensation  claims.  VA  has  es- 
tablished a  toll  free  number  (800-827-1000) 
that  veterans  or  survivors  of  veterans  who 
may  have  been  exposed  can  use  to  contact 
the  Department. 

As  you  are  aware.  VA  contracted  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  for  the  study 
that  resulted  in  the  report  that  you  cited  In 
your  letter.  Since  that  report  was  Issued.  VA 
has  requested  the  Department  of  Defense 
[DOD]  to  cooperate  and  assist  in  its  effort  to 
locate  and  provide  benefits  to  affected  veter- 
ans by  providing  the  names,  service  num- 
bers, type  of  test  and  the  type  of  agent  used 
during  these  experiments.  They  have  also 
asked  DOD  to  release  the  affected  personnel 
from  their  oath  of  secrecy  so  that  they  are 
free  to  come  forward  and  file  a  claim.  Fur- 
ther, the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Jesse 
Brown,  has  expressed  his  personal  commit- 
ment to  insure  that  the  service  men  and 
women  included  in  these  experiments  are 
identified  and  receive  the  care  that  they  de- 
serve. 

I  am  informed  that  the  House  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  Compensation.  Pen- 
sion, and  Insurance  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
March  10.  1993.  at  which  both  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  and  Veterans  Affairs  will 
testify  about  plans  for  resolving  this  unfor- 
tunate period  in  our  military  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  break  from  the 
letter  for  just  a  second,  we  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  Chairman  Sonny 
Montgomery  of  Mississippi  and  Jim 
Slattery  of  Kansas.  They  are  planning 
on  holding  this  hearing,  and  they  have 
assured  us  that  they  will  cover  this 
very  thoroughly  to  try  to  resolve  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  reciting 
the  last  paragraph  from  the  President's 
letter.  My  colleague  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Goss]  I  think  will  probably  agree  with 
me  that  hopefully  this  is  reaching  an- 
other chapter  in  making  sure  that  we 
acknowledge  this  program  and  the  sac- 
rifices of  these  people,  and  that  we  get 
the  attention  and  the  respect  which 
they  deserve.  I  close  with  the  Presi- 
dent's last  paragraph. 

Be  assured  this  will  not  be  treated  as  busi- 
ness as  usual.  I  have  directed  both  Secretar- 
ies to  expedite  the  process  of  locating,  treat- 
ing and  providing  other  benefits  that  these 
loyal  citizens  have  earned. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama. 
That  is  outstanding  good  news.  I  have 
not  seen  that  letter  and  I  would  very 
much  like  to  have  a  copy  of  it.  I  know 
that  it  will  be  excellent  news  for  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  and 
underscore  the  gentleman's  remarks 
that  are  exactly  on  target  that  we  are 
no  longer  just  talking  about  1  person 
or  4  people  who  have  come  forward  for 
relief,  or  even  22  people  who  actually 
testified  at  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
hearings  back  last  April.  But  we  are 
now  talking  about  possibly  hundreds, 
perhaps  even  a  few   thousand  people. 


who  were  victimized  in  this  process, 
who  now  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  they  can  come  forward.  I  think 
with  the  positive  commitment  that  we 
have  just  heard  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  this  matter,  that 
we  indeed  will  get  to  this  final  impor- 
tant chapter  which  will  spell  total  suc- 
cess for  these  efforts. 

I  want  to  emphasize  something  that 
happened  in  this  process  that  does  not 
happen  very  often.  I  am  going  to  read 
a  statement  that  is  a  summation  of 
what  the  feelings  were  in  the  commit- 
tee from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  who  did  this  study,  that  is  ba- 
sically now  going  to  be  the  guideline  to 
deal  with  the  victims  of  lewisite  and 
mustard  gas  poisoning.  After  they  had 
done  this  study,  commissioned  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  they 
came  to  brief  me  in  my  office  of  the  re- 
sults. They  expressed  amazement  at 
the  extent  of  the  testing  that  went  on 
back  in  those  days.  They  were  appalled 
at  the  lack  of  followup  and  the  lies  and 
the  half-truths  that  characterized  the 
official  reports. 

That  is  extremely  troubling  at  any 
time  that  you  run  across  it  when  you 
are  dealing  with  actions  of  any  govern- 
ment, and  I  think  that  we  are  well  on 
our  way  to  correcting  that  problem. 
The  purpose  is  not  only  in  this  case  to 
correct  it  for  the  hundreds  or  the  thou- 
sands of  victims,  and,  as  we  have  heard 
from  our  colleague  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Browder],  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  mere  discomfort,  that  we  are 
talking  about  major  medical  problems 
that  have  created  painful,  serious,  de- 
bilitating impairments,  a  total 
ruination  of  the  quality  of  life  as  most 
of  us  enjoy  it.  These  are  things  that 
need  to  be  corrected  to  the  best  we  are 
able  to  today. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  point.  The 
other  point  in  doing  this  is  so  we  can 
say,  and  mean  it,  never  again.  Never 
again  may  a  government  inflict  this 
kind  of  suffering  for  any  cause  on  the 
people  it  serves. 

Mustard  Gas  Chronology 
January  23.  1990— Private  bill  introduced 
for  the  relief  of  Bill  Stuck.  Glenn  Jenkins. 
Charles  Cavell.  Alto  Bowdoin.  Jr.  and  Nat 
Schnurman.  Bill  numbered  H.R.  3877.  no  ac- 
tion taken. 

January  3.  1991— Private  bill  Introduced  for 
the  relief  of  Bill  Stuck.  Glenn  Jenkins. 
Charles  Cavell  and  Nat  Schnurman.  Bill 
numbered  H.R.  456. 

February  12.  1991— H.R.  456  referred  to  Ad- 
ministrative Law  and  Governmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  chaired  by  Congressman 
Barney  Frank. 

March  7.  1991— H.R.  456  hearing  before 
Chairman  Frank's  subcommittee— Deputy 
Secretary  Anthony  Princlpi  testifies. 

March  1991— Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs establishes  a  "blue  ribbon"  panel  on  the 
long-term  effects  of  mustard  gas.  This  panel 
was  composed  of  experts  who  were  to  advise 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Medicine  and 
the  Chief  Medical  Director. 

June  11.  1991— Veterans'  Administration 
press  release  stating  intent  to  give  "the  ben- 
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ent  of  the  doubt  to  those  veterans  who  were 
Involved  in  these  tests"  and  intent  to  pro- 
pose rule. 

June  12,  1991— Washington  Post  publishes 
article  by  BUI  McAllister,  'Troops  Used  in 
Gas  Tests  Win  Benefits— U.S.  Ends  Fight 
Over  1940's  Experiments." 

June  16,  1991— "60  Minutes"  Program  airs. 

October  1991— The  VA  awards  a  $600,000 
contract  to  the  Institute  of  Medicine  to  sur- 
vey the  health  effects  of  mustard  gas  and 
lewisite. 

January  15.  1992 — Proposed  rule  recogniz- 
ing 7  diseases  (laryngitis,  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema, asthma,  conjunctivitis,  keratitis,  and 
corneal  opacities)  as  having  a  service  con- 
nection to  mustard  gas  exposure  is  published 
In  Federal  Register. 

April  14.  1992— Twenty-two  mustard  gas 
victims  testify  at  Institute  of  Medicine  hear- 
ing held  at  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

July  31,  1992— Final  regulations  recogniz- 
ing the  first  seven  diseases  are  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

JanuiU'y  5.  1993— The  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine's Mustard  Gas  Committee  chair.  Dr. 
David  Rail,  members  of  his  committee  and 
Institute  of  Medicine  staff  hold  a  private 
briefing  for  Congressman  Goss  on  the  Insti- 
tute's study  entitled  "Veterans  at  Risk." 

January  6.  1993— The  study,  "Veterans  At 
Risk"  is  released  to  the  public  at  a  press 
conference  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

January  6.  1993— The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration announces  its  intent  to  expand  the 
list  of  service  connected  illnesses. 

January  1993— Chairman  Jim  Slattery  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation.  Pen- 
sion and  Insurance  schedules  an  oversight 
hearing  regarding  the  Defense  Department's 
testing  of  mustard  gas,  lewisite,  and  other 
substances  on  service  members  for  March  10, 
1993. 


DEBATE  ON  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSED  ECONOMIC  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Schiff] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not 
very  often  in  the  past  come  forward  to 
offer  a  special  order.  I  have  to  say  in 
the  past  couple  of  times  I  have  done  so, 
inevitably  I  will  receive  letters  from 
around  the  country  which  say,  "Why 
do  you  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives give  these  speeches  in  spe- 
cial orders?  It  is  obvious  that  nobody  is 
listening." 

Well,  that  is  not  so  obvious.  The  peo- 
ple who  wrote  the  letters  to  us  are  ob- 
viously listening.  And  that  really  goes 
to  what  is  the  real  purpose  of  these 
special  orders.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
special  orders  is  not  to  participate  in 
the  direct  debate  on  a  bill,  we  do  that 
in  debate  time,  but  to  participate  in 
the  national  debate  on  important  is- 
sues, where  the  public  can  follow  us, 
live,  if  they  so  choose,  and  where  our 
remarks  are  recorded  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  that  when  indi- 
viduals study  these  issues,  they  can 
hear  and  see  our  various  viewpoints. 
And  that  is  what  I  propose  to  do  with 
the  time  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  participate  in  the  im- 
portant   national    debate    which    has 


started  around  the  proposed  economic 
plan  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Clinton. 

I  think  that  the  President  deserves 
great  credit,  not  only  for  giving  what  I 
thought  was  technically  a  good  speech, 
but  for  focusing  on  an  important  issue 
like  the  budget  deficit. 

I  think  that  he  has  made  in  the  State 
of  the  Union  Address — and  in  various 
public  appearances  around  the  country 
which  have  been  carried  on  the  news 
media— a  very  major  impact  on  this  de- 
bate, because  he  has  stressed  what  I 
think  has  not  been  stressed  enough  in 
the  past,  and  that  is  what  is  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  continuing  annual 
budget  deficits  which  have  led  now  to  a 
national  debt  which  I  believe  exceeds 
$4  trillion? 

Well,  that  effect  is  real.  It  may  not 
be  felt  today  or  tomorrow.  Our  econ- 
omy, even  in  slow  times,  is  still  the 
strongest  economy  in  the  world.  It  can 
tolerate  a  lot.  But  sooner  or  later  the 
deficit  is  going  to  cause  us  enormous 
problems. 

In  the  first  place,  paying  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  takes  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  expenditures  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  We,  like  every  family  and 
every  business,  pay  interest  off  the  top. 
So  we  pay  interest  on  the  loans  we 
have  already  accrued  over  the  years, 
and  that  goes  out  the  window.  That 
does  not  buy  more  military  equipment, 
that  does  not  go  to  health  care,  that 
does  not  go  to  more  domestic  spending. 
Obviously  it  is  not  returned  to  the  tax- 
payers. It  is  just  gone,  to  the  people 
and  institutions  who  have  lent  us 
money  that  we  have  borrowed  over  the 
years. 
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Further,  this  annual  expenditure  of 
interest  not  only  keeps  up  year  after 
year,  but  the  principal,  the  underlying 
principal  keeps  getting  larger  and 
someday  that  has  to  be  paid  back  by 
someone.  And  obviously,  if  we  do  not 
do  something  in  the  near  term,  it  will 
be  the  responsibility  of  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  to  pay  back  this 
huge  national  debt.  And  that  is  fun- 
damentally unfair.  After  all,  they  did 
not  create  the  debt.  Why  should  they 
be  required  to  pay  it  back? 

So  therefore,  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  did  a  very 
good  job  in  focusing  our  attention.  The 
President  suggested,  in  fact,  that  it 
was  our  patriotic  duty  to  address  the 
budget  deficit  at  this  time,  and  I  agree 
with  the  President  about  that.  I  think 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  and  the 
reason  the  President  has  stated  we  do 
have  to  take  serious  action  and  we 
have  to  take  it  now. 

However,  the  President  has  gone  on 
and,  particularly  in  public  addresses 
around  the  country  by  himself  and  his 
Cabinet  members,  to  suggest  that  pa- 
triotic duty  includes  endorsing  this 
particular  plan.  The  debate  has  been 
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framed  in  an  us  versus  them  way.  The 
good  guys  versus  the  bad  guys,  and  the 
good  guys  think  that  President  Clin- 
ton's specific  plan  is  the  way  to  ap- 
proach this  problem.  And  it  has  been 
suggested  that  if  you  do  not  agree  with 
that,  you  are  a  bad  guy.  You  are  one  of 
the  special  interests  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

I  quarrel  with  that  concept.  I  quarrel 
with  the  idea  that  the  need  to  address 
the  deficit,  in  fact,  means  that  we  in 
the  Congress,  regardless  of  our  politi- 
cal party,  are  supposed  to  accept  the 
President's  plan  exactly  as  has  been  set 
out. 

In  fact,  I  would  say  what  has  hap- 
pened— what  has  happened  since  the 
election— in  a  mere  3Vi  months  to  en- 
gender such  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration's figures,  not  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  President,  but  in  the  fact  that 
all  these  figures,  as  outlined  to  us  in 
the  State  of  the  Union  Address,  will  in 
fact,  do  what  it  has  been  suggested  to 
us  they  will  do? 

I  would  point  out,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out,  that  for  an  entire  year  of  a 
campaign,  then-candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, William  Clinton,  campaigrned  on 
completely  difference  economic  ideas 
that  everyone  recalls.  There  would  be 
no  tax  increase  on  the  middle  class.  In 
fact,  there  would  be  a  tax  break  for  the 
middle  class.  And  he  did  not  support 
higher  energy  taxes,  gasoline  taxes.  He 
did  not  support  changes  in  Social  Secu- 
rity laws. 

He  even  wrote  a  book,  which  he  re- 
ferred to  during  the  campaign,  which  I 
have  purchased  a  copy  of  "Putting  Peo- 
ple First,"  in  which  he  outlined  his 
plan.  And  that  plan  has  been  literally 
thrown  out  the  window.  And  in  its 
place  we  got  the  plan  outlined  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  Address. 

I  think  it  is  fair  comment  to  say, 
"Mr.  President,  if  you  didn't  have  it 
right  the  first  time,  why  should  we 
necessarily  believe  certainly  at  face 
value  that  regardless  of  your  inten- 
tions that  you  have  it  right  this  time?" 

I  think  we  can  examine  it.  Now,  the 
President  has  responded  and  said  to 
critics,  "If  you  have  a  better  idea  than 
what  I  have  proposed  in  the  State  of 
the  Union  Address,  let's  hear  it.  What 
do  you  have  to  say?  You  have  heard  the 
outline  of  my  plan,  whether  it  is  the 
same  as  my  campaign  or  not,  put  your 
ideas  out  there." 

Well.  I  think  we  can  do  that,  but  I 
would  propose  that  we  could  reverse 
that,  too.  If  this  plan,  as  outlined  in 
the  State  of  the  Union  Address,  is  so 
well  thought  out  and,  indeed,  it  will  ac- 
complish all  of  its  goals,  why  do  we  not 
vote  on  it  tomorrow? 

The  President  declared,  given  the 
fact  that  his  party  is  majority  in  the 
House  and  majority  in  the  other  body, 
that  gridlock  is  over.  Nothing  pre- 
vents, certainly  our  party  does  not  pre- 
vent a  vote  on  the  House  floor  cmd  a 
vote  on  the  other  body's  floor  imme- 
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diately,  a  straight  up  or  down  vote,  yes 
or  no  on  the  President's  plan.  So  I 
would  suggest  that  a  program  that  is 
indeed  that  perfect  should  be  voted 
upon  immediately. 

But  I  would  propose.  I  would  have  to 
tell  my  colleagues  that  I  would  ap- 
proach the  subject  differently.  But 
since,  as  the  President  said,  we  have  to 
play  the  hand  we  are  dealt,  let  me  say 
that  given  the  President's  speech. 
State  of  the  Union  speech,  my  first 
proposal  would  be  to  cut  down  substan- 
tially— or  eliminate  but  certainly  cut 
down  substantially — all  of  the  new 
spending  proposals  contained  in  the 
President's  program. 

In  fact,  it  is  incongrruous  to  hear  the 
President  say  we  have  to  do  something 
about  the  budget  deficit  and  then  in 
the  same  breath  say.  "Here  is  all  the 
new  spending  I  want  to  do,  new  pro- 
grams or  increases  in  current  pro- 
grams." 

In  fact,  this  very  new  spending 
caused  the  White  House,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  to  have  to  re- 
vise its  figures  that  it  gave  following 
the  President's  address.  The  very  next 
day  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which,  of  course,  is  the  White 
House's  administrative  arm.  said.  "We 
didn't  mean  to  suggest  that  the  budget 
deficit  reduction  over  4  years  would  be 
about,"  I  believe  it  was,  "$409  billion." 

They  said.  "We  meant  to  say  it  would 
be  about  $325  billion  over  the  next  4- 
year  period.  Why?  Because  we  forgot  to 
count  the  increased  spending." 

So  obviously,  the  increased  spending 
has  an  effect  on  all  of  this.  And  I  again 
come  back  to  the  question,  with  all  the 
prominence  the  President  has  given  to 
the  budget  deficit  problem,  why  on 
Earth  is  he  proposing  new  spending? 

The  answer  to  that  is.  if  one  looks 
carefully  at  the  President's  plan,  the 
President  does  not  have  one  goal.  The 
President  has  three  goals. 

The  President  says  he  wishes  to  ad- 
dress the  budget  deficit.  The  President 
says  that  he  wishes  to  further  stimu- 
late the  economy.  The  President  says 
that  he  wants  to  achieve  certain  social 
goals. 

Now.  I  want  to  say  that  I  share  each 
of  the  three  goals  with  the  President. 
As  he  discussed  and  as  I  have  discussed, 
deficit  reduction  has  to  be  a  priority. 
We  are  either  going  to  face  it  now  or 
we  are  going  to  face  it  later,  when  it 
will  still  be  a  lot  worse. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
economy,  the  economic  recovery — 
though  I  believe  it  is  here — I  believe  we 
should  try  to  make  it  faster,  stronger 
in  the  future.  And  I  agree,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  a  number  of  the  Presi- 
dent's social  goals. 

I  have  to  confess  that  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  appear  to  view  with  hor- 
ror and  alarm  any  proposal  for  Govern- 
ment spending  no  matter  what  it  is.  I 
do  not  share  that  view  entirely.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Federal  Government 


should  take  over  those  areas  where  in- 
dividuals and  private  enterprise  can  do 
a  better  job,  but  I  would  have  to  agree 
that  there  are  a  number  of  unmet  so- 
cial needs.  And  we  could  list  them  for 
the  balance  of  my  time  and  then  some. 

Just  the  area  that  the  President 
cited  of  childhood  immunizations,  it 
would  be  nice  if  every  parent,  parents, 
all  parents  made  sure  that  their  chil- 
dren were  immunized.  It  does  not  hap- 
pen, whether  that  is  through  dysfunc- 
tional families  or  poverty  or  ignorance, 
probably  a  host  of  reasons.  But  it  is  an 
identifiable  problem,  and  it  is  a  prob- 
lem that  I  do  not  think  will  be  solved 
by  the  mainstream  action.  I  think 
there  is  room  for  public  action  here. 

And  I  think  one  could  list  a  number 
of  these  areas  where  basically  individ- 
uals have  fallen  outside  of  the  main- 
stream so  that  improvements  in  basic 
free  enterprise  may  not  solve  the  spe- 
cific problem  and  some  kind  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  is  necessary,  if  they 
are  ever  going  to  be  solved. 

But  the  problem  here  is  that  we  can- 
not examine  the  President's  proposal 
on  a  one-on-one  basis.  In  other  words, 
what  I  mean.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  we  can 
say  that  we  have  to  address  the  deficit 
and  we  can  say  that  we  want  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  we  can  say  that 
there  are  certain  social  needs  for  which 
we  would  like  the  Government  to  ais- 
sist.  where  individuals  are  having  trou- 
ble assisting  themselves.  But  this  is 
not  a  one-on-one  situation. 

I  believe  that  the  flaw  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  the  failure  to  take  into 
consideration  how  these  different  as- 
pects of  his  plan  affects  each  of  these 
goals  adversely.  In  other  words,  how  a 
proposal  to  address  the  deficit  in  a  cer- 
tain way  may  inhibit  economic  growth, 
how  proposals  to  address  certain  social 
problems  will,  in  fact,  inhibit  our  ad- 
dressing the  deficit  problem. 

And  I  would  like  to  explain  in  several 
different  ways  how  I  think  that  this  is 
the  case.  Let  us  talk  about  the  middle 
class. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
of  the  middle  class  during  the  election 
by  all  the  Presidential  candidates. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion of  the  middle  class  since  the  elec- 
tion here  in  Congress,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  103d  Congress. 

I  would  say.  first  of  all.  that  it  does 
not  further  our  social  goals,  remember 
one  of  the  goals  here  is  to  solve  certain 
social  problems,  by  raising  the  burden 
on  the  middle  class. 
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One  of  the  things  the  President  al- 
luded to  was  the  high  cost  of  medical 
care.  He  told  us  that  he  will  prepare  a 
separate  program  in  the  near  future. 
Yet  the  President  proposes  to  raise  the 
income  tax  on  Social  Security  for  mid- 
dle-class Social  Security  recipients. 
The  taxes  would  be  increased  for  a  sin- 
gle person  earning  a  total  income  of 


$25,000  a  year,  or  a  couple  earning 
$32,000  a  year,  which  of  course  is  $16,000 
a  person. 

Individuals  have  to  pay  medical  bills. 
How  are  we  helping  achieve  our  social 
goals  on  the  one  hand  by  taking  money 
away  from  people  who  need  it  to 
achieve  those  social  goals  for  them- 
selves? 

I  will  give  a  second  example.  The 
President  has  emphasized  our  need  to 
further  the  ability  of  individuals  to  go 
to  college,  get  a  higher  education.  Yet 
he  has  proposed  in  the  package  to 
eliminate  the  cost-of-living  increase, 
which  has  been  present  over  the  last 
number  of  years,  to  Federal  employees 
and  to  reduce  by  1  percent  below  the 
cost-of-living  index  with  further  cost- 
of-living  increases  to  these  employees 
over  the  next  3  years  after  that. 

Federal  employees  have  sons  and 
daughters  for  whom  they  wish  to  ob- 
tain a  college  education.  How  do  we 
help  further  college  education  if  we  re- 
duce the  ability  of  the  middle-class 
people  to  pay  college  tuition?  That  is 
just  an  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about,  that  I  think  these  different 
parts  of  the  program  contradict  other 
parts  of  the  program. 

More  particularly,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  middle  class  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  energy  tax.  I  have  seen, 
and  I  assume  you  have  all  seen,  a  de- 
bate in  the  media  between  experts  on 
how  much  will  the  middle  class  pay  in 
increased  energy  taxes.  Whatever  that 
amount  is.  I  would  submit  double  it. 
double  it.  because  after  the  individuals 
have  paid  their  own  higher  taxes, 
whether  it  is  on  heating  their  homes  or 
gasoline  for  their  cars  or  whatever  else 
they  might  purchase  in  the  way  of  en- 
ergy, they  will  pay  the  energy  tax 
again  in  the  form  of  higher  prices,  be- 
cause when  this  tax  goes  to  business  it 
is  an  increased  cost  of  doing  business. 
Business,  to  stay  in  business,  must  pass 
these  costs  on  to  consumers,  so  every 
time  somebody  buys  goods  they  will 
pay  the  increased  cost  to  transport 
those  goods,  they  will  pay  for  the  in- 
creased costs  to  operate  a  business,  to 
operate  a  store,  which  all  have  to  pay 
higher  energy  bills. 

The  energy  tax  is  double  what  it  ap- 
pears to  be.  therefore.  When  you  see  a 
figure,  I  submit  that  that  figure  is 
what  will  the  tax  cost.  It  does  not  in- 
clude what  will  the  increased  prices 
cost.  I  think  that  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  increase  in  the  energy  tax. 

It  goes  on  from  here.  I  believe  in  the 
State  of  the  Union  Address  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that  an  energy  tax  was  a 
good  tax  to  select  to  increase,  because 
a  higher  energy  tax  will  encourage  con- 
servation; that  is,  with  higher  energy 
taxes,  individuals  will  try  to  avoid  the 
costs  so  they  will  try  to  use  less  en- 
ergy. 

I  think  that  it  is  right,  but  I  still 
think  that  it  could  be  a  problem.  Why 
is  that  a  problem?  Why  is  energy  con- 
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servation  a  problem?  Because  the  con- 
text for  it  being  grlven  here  is  totally 
economic.  The  President  did  not  base 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message  on  the 
situation  of  conservation  of  energy, 
though  of  course  that  is  an  important 
subject.  His  eiddress  was  based  upon  the 
economy.  If  there  is  conservation,  that 
means  there  will  be  less  usage  of  en- 
ergy, so  when  individuals  use  less  en- 
ergy that  means  they  are  going  to  pay 
less  tax. 

It  is  inaccurate,  and  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  it,  to  compute 
the  tax  the  Government  will  receive, 
the  revenues  that  the  Government  will 
receive  from  increasing  this  energy  tax 
based  upon  the  current  consumption  of 
energy.  I  think  the  President  is  cor- 
rect, I  think  people  will  try  to  use  less 
energy,  which  again  is  a  conservation 
goal,  but  the  revenue  will  not  be  there. 
The  revenue  the  administration  says 
they  will  get  from  the  energy  tax  will 
not  happen. 

What  will  the  administration  do 
then?  They  are  going  to  have  to  either 
go  back  to  the  middle  class  with  some 
other  kind  of  tax  or  they  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  meet  their  deficit  targets. 
This  is  even  doubly  so  with  business, 
because  as  business  tries  to  reduce  its 
costs  it  not  only  will  generate  less  rev- 
enues than  it  would  generate  today  on 
the  same  amount  of  usage,  but  indus- 
try may  well  cut  down  the  number  of 
jobs. 

A  key  goal  the  President  stated  in 
his  speech  was,  "We  need  more  jobs," 
that  the  economic  recovery  has  not  re- 
duced the  unemployment  rate  to  the 
extent  to  which  we  would  like  to  see  it 
reduced. 

Third,  I  share  the  goal  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  reducing  the  unemployment 
rate  further,  but  to  increase  the  cost  of 
doing  business  means  less  jobs  in  the 
economy,  so  that  means  not  only  less 
revenue  from  the  energy  tax,  it  means 
more  unemployed,  which  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  the  President  hopes  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  taxes  on  the  wealthy.  When  we 
talk  about  proposed  taxes  on  the 
wealthy,  I  say,  with  respect,  that  any- 
one looking  at  that  better  get  the  defi- 
nition of  wealthy,  because  it  seems  to 
change. 

The  proposed  millionaires  tax  which 
was  going  to  be  an  extra  10-percent  sur- 
tax on  the  incomes  of  those  with  SI 
million  or  more  in  income,  that  is  what 
was  talked  about  during  the  campaigrn. 
has  become  the  quarter  of  a  million- 
aires tax;  in  other  words,  families,  and 
I  think  this  is  families,  not  individuals, 
families  earning  over  $250,000  a  year 
will  now  have  the  millionaires  tax. 

Admittedly,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  a  year  is  still  a  high  income.  It 
is  still  obviously  well  above  the  aver- 
age. I  am  sure  it  is  in  the  top  1  percent, 
even  less  than  1  percent.  I  am  raising 
the  point  that  the  definition  of  mil- 


lionaire changed  from  millionaire  to  a 
quarter  of  a  millionaire,  to  point  out 
that  that  happens  throughout  the 
package:  that  the  President.  I  believe, 
said  that  70  percent  of  the  new  taxes 
would  be  paid  by  families  earning 
$100,000  a  year  or  more. 

Now,  wait  a  minute.  We  are  coming 
down  pretty  far  from  $250,000  a  year, 
and  very  far  from  $1  million  a  year. 
Further,  I  believe,  and  I  have  seen  var- 
ious statistics  on  this,  but  I  believe 
that  when  the  administration  uses 
these  figures,  when  the  administration 
says,  "Families  earning  $100,000  a  year 
or  more  will  pay  70  percent  of  these 
taxes,"  they  are  not  counting  just  cash 
income,  which  is  how  most  people 
would  use  a  figure  like  that.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  they  are  counting  a 
variety  of  other  imputed  income  to  in- 
dividuals: The  cash  value  of  benefits  on 
the  job  they  might  receive. 

I  believe  it  might  even  include,  for 
those  who  own  their  own  home  and 
have  paid  their  mortgage,  an  imputed 
value  of  the  rent  they  would  pay  if 
they  were  paying  rent  on  those  prem- 
ises instead  of  having  paid  off  their 
home. 

I  would  submit  that  even  if  not.  even 
if  those  families  making  $100,000  a  year 
pay  the  burden  of  taxes,  that  is  a  hus- 
band and  wife  each  earning  $50,000  a 
year,  an  above-average  income,  again, 
yes:  wealthy?  I  don't  think  so. 

Nevertheless,  I  submit  once  again 
that  the  administration  will  not 
achieve  the  revenue  goals  that  they 
have  projected.  Let  me  go  back  again 
to  the  energy  tax.  The  recognition  by 
the  President  that  when  energy  taxes 
go  up.  people  will  conserve,  meaning 
people  will  try  to  avoid  taxes:  well, 
that  is  true  whenever  taxes  go  up. 
Those  who  are  being  taxed  look  for 
ways  to  avoid  paying  those  taxes. 

How  can  they  do  that?  First  let  us 
talk  about  how  did  those  who  earned 
more  money  in  the  1980's  actually  earn 
that  money.  The  constant  refrain  has 
been  stated  that  there  is  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals who  did  not  pay  their  fair 
share.  The  implication  of  that,  is  that 
there  are  a  group  of  individuals  who 
paid  less  in  taxes  than  they  paid  be- 
fore. 

I  have  seen  many  different  figures, 
and  figures  can  be  computed  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  virtually  to  prove  any 
fact,  but  as  well  as  I  am  able  to  sort 
out  these  figures  it  appears  to  me  that 
those  we  define  as  wealthy  either  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  cash  they  pay 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  or  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  Federal  taxes  that 
are  paid  to  the  Treasury  or  both  pay  at 
least  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  they 
have  always  paid  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

Where,  then,  is  a  group  that  did  well 
in  the  1980's?  The  answer  is  not  to  look 
at  what  was  paid  in  taxes,  but  to  look 
at  who  made  the  most  net  income.  In 
other  words,  what  I  think  can  be  shown 


is  that  with  the  lower  tax  rates  on  in- 
dividuals in  the  1980's,  those  individ- 
uals with  the  best  ability,  the  best  edu- 
cation and  so  forth,  to  earn  money 
went  out  and  worked  because  they 
could  keep  more  of  their  income  after 
taxes. 

This  does  not  mean  that  these  indi- 
viduals paid  less  taxes,  but  it  means 
that  they  paid  less  taxes  than  they 
would  have  paid  under  a  higher  tax 
rate,  and  they  looked  at  that  and  they 
said,  "It  is  worth  it  for  us  to  go  to 
work  because  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
and  we  will  be  able  to  bring  home  to 
our  families  more  of  what  we  earned 
every  day." 

I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  if 
the  tax  rates  start  getting  so  high,  that 
if  tax  incresises  are  coupled  with  sur- 
charges and  so  on  and  so  forth,  that  at 
least  a  portion  of  those  individuals  will 
say,  "This  is  not  worth  it  anymore." 

They  will  say,  "I  am  working  6"^ 
days  a  week  and  because  I  have  decided 
it  is  worth  it  to  me  to  work  that  hard, 
because  after  I  pay  my  current  taxes, 
which  go  into  the  Treasury,  I  have  an 
amount  left  over  for  my  family  that  I 
think  makes  it  worth  it  for  me  to  work 
this  hard." 
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There  is  a  possibility  that  a  number 
of  individuals  will  say  it  is  not  worth  it 
anymore.  By  the  time  I  have  worked 
6V^  days  a  week,  the  Government  is 
taking  so  much  of  my  income  I  will  not 
do  it,  I  will  reduce  work  to  b¥i  days  a 
week  or  5  days  a  week. 

Does  that  help  anyone,  does  that  put 
more  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  poor 
or  even  the  middle  class?  Of  course  it 
does  not.  It  just  means  a  reduction  in 
revenues  to  the  Government,  because 
those  who  were  producing  say,  "I'm  not 
going  to  produce  anymore.  Why  should 
I?  It  isn't  worth  it." 

But  even  for  those  who  elect  to  con- 
tinue to  earn  the  incomes  that  they  are 
earning  today,  they  will  try  to  avoid 
paying  the  taxes  just  as  those  who  pay 
the  energy  tax  will  look  toward  con- 
servation. 

Now  how  can  you  do  that?  Well  there 
are  many  different  ways.  Just  picking 
two,  there  are  still  tax-free  income 
sources  in  this  country.  I  believe  that 
various  municipal  bonds  still  fall  into 
this  area  where  one  can  invest  in  these 
sources  of  income  and  receive  an  in- 
come back  that  is  exempt  from  Federal 
taxes.  Indeed,  I  saw  a  program  recently 
on  public  television  which  suggested 
that  the  municipalities  were  looking 
forward  to  higher  taxes  because  people 
would  invest  in  their  municipal  bonds. 

I  also  saw  a  news  program  on  the  reg- 
ular media  that  said  charities  were 
looking  forward  to  the  increased  taxes, 
because  individuals  would  give  more  to 
charity.  If  given  a  choice  between  I  am 
going  to  give  the  money  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  form  of  taxes,  or  I 
am  going  to  give  it  to  my  place  of  wor- 


ship, or  I  am  going  to  give  it  to  my  fa- 
vorite charity,  a  number  of  individuals 
would  say  I  would  rather  pick  where  it 
goes  to  than  to  send  it  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Now  obviously  this  is  good  for  munic- 
ipal bonds  and  other  tax-free  invest- 
ments, and  this  is  good  for  charity.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  any  of  those  insti- 
tutions. But  the  point  is  the  more 
money  that  goes  to  tax-free  or  tax-ex- 
empt or  tax-writeoff  entities,  the  less 
money  goes  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
That  means  that  the  revenue  projec- 
tions which  are  being  made  today  on 
the  assumption  that  people  earning 
what  they  are  earning  today  will  do 
nothing  to  offset  those  taxes,  which 
they  have  already  acknowledged  is  not 
true  over  in  the  income  tax,  the  reve- 
nues will  go  down,  and  if  the  wealthy 
use  tax-exempt  or  even  charitable  do- 
nations to  offset  their  income,  the  ad- 
ministration will  have  no  choice  but  to 
come  back  to  the  middle  class  and  say 
we  need  more  taxes  from  you.  Or  they 
will  have  to  let  the  deficit  continue  to 
go  up  and  not  meet  their  target. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  heart 
of  the  administration's  proposal  comes 
in  the  idea  of  how  they  say,  despite  all 
of  these  things,  that  they  will  in  fact 
meet  the  deficit  reduction  goals.  Re- 
member, deficit  reduction  is  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  all  of  this.  The  Presi- 
dent says  that  he  will  propose  reduc- 
tions in  spending,  and  that  the  reduc- 
tions in  spending,  when  coupled  with 
the  new  taxes,  will  achieve  the  deficit 
reduction  goals. 

First  of  all.  1  would  point  out  again, 
as  I  did  at  the  beginning  of  this  ad- 
dress, that  the  President's  first  propos- 
als are  for  new  spending,  and  some  of  it 
I  question.  For  example,  the  stimulus 
package  appears  to  look  more  like  a 
pork  barrel  package.  This  is  not  1933. 
We  do  not  have  to  have  a  vast  public 
works  program  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering employment.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  keep  the  recovery  that  is  going 
in  the  private  sector  going  through  pri- 
vate investment  and  through  the  cre- 
ation of  private  jobs. 

But  that  is  really  beside  the  point. 
New  spending  is  new  spending,  whether 
we  agree  that  it  is  the  right  program  or 
whether  we  do  not  agree  it  is  the  right 
program.  But  new  spending  means  you 
do  not  reduce  the  deficit.  It  is  that 
simple. 

The  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
by  the  administration,  even  with  our 
new  spending,  is  that  we  will  reduce 
spending  in  other  areas.  I  suggest  that 
that  is  more  illusory  than  reality. 

Just  one  example  which  I  think 
spells  out  everything.  The  proposed  in- 
crease in  tax  on  Social  Security  in- 
come is  listed  by  the  administration  in 
this  program  as  a  spending  reduction. 
A  proposed  tax  is  called  a  spending  re- 
duction. I  think  that  is  the  best  exam- 
ple I  can  give  as  to  what  we  can  exi)ect 
in  the  way  of  reducing  spending. 


The  theory,  by  the  way,  is  that  since 
Social  Security  comes  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Social  Security  trust 
fund,  if  the  Government  taxes  it  it  is 
the  same  as  if  the  Government  never 
spent  it  in  the  first  place.  While  that  is 
a  little  bit  like  saying  higher  taxes  on 
corporate  income  is  a  spending  reduc- 
tion because  we  will  pay  corporate  con- 
tractors who  do  Government  work  less 
money  because  we  are  going  to  get  it 
back  in  taxes.  And  with  all  due  respect, 
I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  very  accu- 
rate way  of  accounting. 

A  tax  is  a  tax,  and  an  increase  in  a 
tax  is  not  a  decrease  in  spending.  So  I 
seriously  suggest  that  there  will  never 
be  this  massive  spending  decrease 
which  will  make  up  for  the  spending  in- 
crease, and  which  will  lead  to  deficit 
reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  come  back, 
however,  in  conclusion  to  compliment 
the  President.  I  know  I  have  taken 
issue  with  a  number  of  the  specific  pro- 
posals because  I  feel  a  number  of  the 
proposals  will  adversely  affect  various 
goals  that  the  administration  has.  But 
I  take  no  quarrel  with  the  goals,  I  take 
no  quarrel  with  the  emphasis  on  deficit 
reduction.  And  I  think  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Clinton,  is  enti- 
tled to  great  credit  for  having  stimu- 
lated the  debate  along  these  lines. 
Whether  individuals  in  this  Congress 
and  across  the  Nation  agree  with  the 
President  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  President  has  started  the  debate 
going,  and  I  think  that  that  was  a  tre- 
mendously successful  use  of  his  office 
in  the  State  of  the  Union  Address. 

But  I  again  come  back  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  this 
plan.  And  I  would  invite  the  adminis- 
tration to  consult  carefully  with  Con- 
gress. I  know  speaking  for  myself,  and 
I  think  speaking  for  all  of  the  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  do  share 
the  goals,  we  do  recognize  the  problems 
and  we  are  ready  to  work  together. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  12  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  19  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Klink]  at  5  o'clock  and  54 
minutes  p.m. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  920.  EMERGENCY  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENT  OF  1993 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-18)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  103)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  920)  to  extend  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  noon  on  tomorrow. 


A  NEW  DAY  FOR  AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
a  woman  in  my  district  contacted  me, 
a  very  sad  story.  She  had  worked  for  18 
years  at  a  local  car  dealership.  She  had 
no  vacation,  no  compensatory  time,  no 
sick  leave,  and  of  course,  as  regretful 
as  it  is,  but  how  it  so  often  happens 
with  those  people  who  are  treated  that 
way  in  the  work  force,  she  had  a  ter- 
rible tragedy  that  befell  her  family. 
Suddenly  she  learned  her  mother  was 
diagnosed  with  colon  cancer.  She  had 
to  take  her  mother  to  the  doctor  once 
a  month  for  chemotherapy,  and  I  can- 
not imagine  anyone  who  does  not 
kno^,  by  now,  how  grueling  those 
treatments  are,  and  how  much  you 
need  to  have  a  loved  one  by  your  side, 
if  possible,  to  get  through  them. 

After  a  few  months  though,  her  boss 
told  her  that  this  was  unacceptable. 
She  could  not  be  with  her  mother 
through  this  very  difficult  time.  She 
had  to  choose  between  taking  care  of 
her  mother  or  losing  her  job.  Well,  she 
chose  her  mother.  She  quit  and  took 
care  of  her  mother  until  she  passed 
away  last  fall. 

That  incident  has  stuck  in  my  mind, 
and  I  was  thinking  of  it  early  this 
month  when  Congress  sent  to  the 
President  the  family  and  medical  leave 
bill. 

Of  course,  we  had  sent  a  bill  to  the 
White  House  in  previous  Congresses 
that  I  have  served  in,  but  it  has  been 
vetoed.  But  this  was  a  new  President. 
It  was  a  new  day  for  America.  And 
when  Bill  Clinton  walked  into  the  Rose 
Garden  and  signed  the  family  and  med- 
ical leave  bill,  it  was  a  sigm  for  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  had  worked  on  that 
bill  for  7  years,  and  the  millions  who  it 
would  affect  across  this  country,  that 
we  had  not  only  changed  Presidents 
but  that  there  would  be  some  real 
changes  in  store  for  America. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  why  America  needs  that  change. 
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and  what  exactly  it  is  goin?  to  mean 
for  us  when  it  happens,  and  it  will  bap- 
pen.  It  is  no  secret  that  our  economy  is 
still  in  terrible  shape.  There  is  some 
optimism  out  there,  and,  because  of  the 
optimism,  we  are  seeing  some  positive 
things  happening  in  our  economy.  But 
the  overall  shape  of  it.  because  of  what 
has  transpired  over  the  last  4  years  es- 
pecially, and  perhaps  the  last  12  years, 
is  still  not  good.  We  have  millions  of 
Americans  out  of  work,  people  who 
have  played  by  the  rules  all  their  lives, 
who  stayed  in  school,  who  punched  the 
clock,  but  cannot  make  ends  meet. 

And  speaking  of  people  out  of  work, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  bill  tomorrow, 
to  extend  unemployment  compensation 
for  those  people  who  have  had  that 
compensation  run  out.  those  who  need 
that  bridge,  or  that  bridge  investment, 
to  get  by  until  we  can  get  this  eco- 
nomic plan  in  place,  until  we  can  get 
the  country  and  the  economy  moving 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  do  not  ex- 
pect the  Moon,  but  we  have  some  very 
basic  needs  which  we  cannot  neglect, 
that  when  we  get  sick,  we  can  afford  a 
doctor.  People  expect  that,  that  if  we 
save,  that  at  some  point  along  the  way 
we  will  be  able  to  afford  a  home,  or 
send  our  kids  to  college.  But  over  the 
last  4  years  we  have  had  an  administra- 
tion so  preoccupied  with  events  around 
the  world,  not  that  they  did  not  need 
attention,  but  the  preoccupation  was 
so  focused  and  concentrated,  that  they 
really  could  not  focus  on  the  problems 
of  people  right  around  the  comer. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said 
about  the  recession  that  we  have  been 
going  through,  that  it  was  no  big  deal. 
Well,  all  of  us  know  that  it  is  a  big 
deal,  and  we  know  of  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  the  American  public  as  a  re- 
sult of  what  is  going  on  in  our  economy 
over  the  last,  especially  the  last,  4 
years. 
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So  is  the  deficit  a  big  deal.  The  na- 
tional debt  now  is  so  large  that  just  to 
pay  the  interest,  just  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  it.  costs  as  much  as  the  com- 
bined budgets  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Education,  Energy,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Interior.  Justice.  Trans- 
portation. Veterans  Affairs.  NASA,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  You 
combine  all  of  those  budgets  together 
and  the  cost  of  running  the  Federal 
Crovemment  at  each  of  those  levels  is 
equal  to  the  interest  on  the  debt. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  Think- of 
a  high  school  senior  that  is  graduating 
this  year,  say  from  high  school  in.  let 
us  say.  from  my  district,  from 
Southlake  or  from  Isanhoe  or  flrom 
Roseville  or  Port  Huron.  Over  his  or 
her  lifetime,  that  senior  will  have  to 
pay  S90,000  more  in  taxes  just  to  pay 


the  interest,  a  lot  of  it  to  investors 
from  other  countries. 

If  we  do  nothing  for  another  10  years, 
that  will  more  than  double.  I  would 
rather  my  kids  be  able  to  use  that 
$90,000  or  $180,000.  if  we  do  nothing. 
$180,000  on  their  education  or  their 
children's  education  or  on  buying  a 
home,  not  paying  for  the  mistakes  that 
we  make.  And  I  will  bet  they  feel  the 
same  way. 

Now,  it  is  not  enough  to  get  the  defi- 
cit down.  The  deficit  number,  just  by 
itself,  is  not  important.  But  what  real- 
ly is  important  is  that  we  create  jobs 
and  that  we  create  growth,  because  by 
doing  that,  the  deficit  with  prudent  re- 
ductions in  spending,  and  we  will  make 
them,  will  take  care  of  itself.  And  that 
starts  with  those  reductions,  with  the 
spending  cuts  that  we  have  talked 
about. 

And  that  is  one  reason  I  like  the 
President's  plan,  because  that  is  where 
the  President  begins.  He  cut  his  own 
staff  by  25  percent.  He  reduced  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  will  be  reducing  it 
by  100,000  positions  through  attrition,  a 
savings  with  administrative  costs  of  $9 
billion. 

That  is  a  cut,  by  the  way,  that  Con- 
gress will  match,  in  addition  to  last 
year's  6.5-percent  cut  in  congressional 
budget,  we  will  slice  13.000  positions 
and  match  the  executive  branch  cut  in 
administrative  costs  over  the  next  4 
years. 

The  fact  is,  the  President's  plan  will 
shrink  Government  through  150  spe- 
cific budget  cuts.  He  used  conservative 
numbers,  and  has  not  used  the  budget 
gimmicks  that  have  been  the  staple  of 
budget  decisions  for  the  past  12  years 
in  this  institution.  The  cuts  are  real, 
and  they  are  not  just  in  defense  either. 
They  are  in  foreign  aid,  phase  out 
below  cost  for  timber  sales,  cuts  in 
rural  electrification  subsidies  that  the 
President  mentioned  just  last  week, 
when  he  spoke  before  us. 

He  eliminates  those  subsidies  for 
companies  relocating  overseas,  elimi- 
nates all  that  unnecessary  nuclear  re- 
actor research  and  development. 

Are  some  of  these  programs  good?  Of 
course,  they  are.  I  wish  we  did  have 
money  to  fund  all  the  water  projects 
that  everybody  wants,  but  we  do  not.  I 
wish  we  had  the  money  to  provide  crop 
insurance  to  all  our  farmers,  but  we  do 
not. 

The  cuts  affect  people.  We  will  cut 
the  waste  and  we  will  cut  more.  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  work,  and  will 
have  to  work  in  a  smarter  way  and  a 
leaner  way  and  in  a  much  tougher  way. 

Now,  this  plan  does  a  lot  more  than 
cut  and  reduce  the  deficit.  This  is 
going  to  generate  more  and  better  jobs 
for  our  children  and  for  us.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  new  jobs  alone  this  year. 

Second,  it  is  going  to  increase  in- 
comes for  all  Americans.  It  will  pro- 
vide long-term  investment  in  the  peo- 
ple  of   this   country.    It    will    provide 


long-term  investment  in  infrastructure 
and  technology,  so  that  we  will  have  a 
brighter  future. 

Finally,  it  does  this  in  a  way  that  I 
think  is  fair  to  our  people.  The  people 
who  did  very  well  in  the  IQBO's,  who 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  the  tax  poli- 
cies of  the  1980's.  will  be  asked  to  carry 
the  bulk  of  the  load. 

There  are  a  bunch  of  myths  about 
this  plan  that  I  want  to  dispel  this 
evening.  First,  the  myth  that  this  plan 
raises  taxes  a  lot  more  than  it  cuts. 
False. 

Over  the  next  4  years,  the  ratio  is  1 
to  1.  I  pledge  this:  If  the  lobbyists  and 
the  special  interests  get  to  this  pack- 
age, and  the  final  package  does  not 
have  as  much  cuts  as  revenues,  I  will 
not  vote  for  it  as  the  whip  of  my  party. 

Second,  the  myth  that  the  middle-in- 
come people  will  see  their  income  taxes 
go  up.  False. 

The  fact  is  that  98.5  percent  of  Amer- 
icans will  not  see  that  increase  by  1 
cent.  The  only  way  you  will  pay  more 
of  income  taxes  is  if  you  are  single  and 
making  over  $140,000  a  year  or  part  of  a 
household  that  makes  over  $180,000  a 
year. 

Third,  the  myth  that  the  President  is 
soaking  the  middle  class  with  energy 
taxes.  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the 
increases  that  we  will  all  have  to  pay 
in  energy  taxes.  It  is  going  to  be  dif- 
ficult for  some  families.  Even  at  $17  a 
month,  that  is  going  to  take  a  toll  on 
a  lot  of  budgets  around  America,  and 
that  is  serious. 

But  the  legacy  of  the  last  12  years 
has  been  a  disaster.  We  all  have  to 
pitch  in,  if  we  want  to  turn  this  coun- 
try around. 

The  fourth  myth,  everybody  will  pay 
a  lot  more  in  Social  Security  taxes. 
The  facts,  the  top  20  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation drawing  on  Social  Security  will 
pay  a  little  bit  more.  The  remaining  80 
percent  will  not  pay  a  cent  more.  The 
80  percent  will  not  pay  a  cent  more  in 
Social  Security  taxes.  If  you  do  not 
pay  taxes  on  Social  Security  now,  you 
will  not  pay  1  cent  under  this  new  plan. 
And  no  Medicare  beneflciaries  will  lose 
benefits  either. 

Let  me  repeat  that  so  it  is  clear.  If 
you  do  not  pay  taxes  on  Social  Secu- 
rity now,  and  80  percent  of  those  recipi- 
ents do  not,  you  will  not  pay  1  cent 
under  the  President's  plan.  And  no 
Medicare  beneficiaries  will  lose  bene- 
fits either. 

In  other  words,  the  President's  plan 
has  reversed  the  direction  of  the  1980's. 
When  it  came  to  asking  for  help,  put- 
ting our  country  on  a  new  track,  he 
went  first  to  Government.  Next  he 
went  to  corporations  and  special  inter- 
ests, raising  the  corporate  tax.  Next  he 
went  to  the  rich,  and  over  70  percent  of 
the  new  revenues  in  the  plan  will  come 
from  the  wealthy  and  by  raising  the 
top  rate  and  with  the  surtax  on  the 
very,  very  extremely  wealthy  in  our 
country. 


And  only  after  exhausting  those  re- 
sources did  he  turn  to  the  rest  of  us. 

What  do  we  get  for  this  investment 
and  this  sacrifice  in  revenues  and  pro- 
gram cuts  that  the  country  will  be 
making?  The  plan  has  three  basic  com- 
ponents. 

First,  it  jump-starts  the  economy 
with  an  economic  investment  package. 
There  are  those  who  say  we  do  not  need 
improvements,  that  we  are  coming  out 
of  this  recession  naturally.  Well,  I 
heard  that  for  2  years,  the  last  2  years. 
All  the  economists  and  all  the  editorial 
writers,  well,  not  all  of  them  but  a 
good  number  of  them  were  saying,  "We 
don't  need  to  be  doing  this,  we  don't 
need  to  be  doing  that.  We  are  making 
it.  We  are  moving  right  out  of  the  re- 
cession." 

To  them,  I  want  to  point  out  one 
thing:  There  are  still  3  million  more 
people  out  of  work  in  America  than  be- 
fore the  recession  started,  3  million 
more,  and  if  you  take  the  unemploy- 
ment figures,  although  they  are  com- 
ing down,  you  still  have  9  million  folks 
out  of  work  in  this  country,  another  6 
million  who  cannot  find  full-time  work 
that  want  full-time  work  and  probably 
a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  that 
have  dropped  between  the  cracks  and 
are  not  counted  because  they  have 
given  up. 

It  is  a  lot  of  folks.  This  plan  creates 
jobs,  not  just  the  500,000  full-time  jobs 
that  I  talk  about  that  will  be  generated 
through  the  infrastructure,  roads, 
bridges,  highways,  sewers,  other  needed 
things  for  our  communities  that  will 
jumb-start.  hopefully,  sectors  of  our 
economy,  sections  of  our  economy,  but 
also  it  will  create  683,000  new  summer 
jobs  for  our  youth  across  this  Nation. 
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Second,  this  is  an  ambitious  plan  for 
long-term  investment  beyond  the  sum- 
mer, beyond  the  jump-start  of  acceler- 
ated public  works,  beyond  the  vaccina- 
tions that  we  have  talked  about,  the 
funding  of  Head  Start  and  WIC.  This  is 
a  plan  that  deals  in  the  long  term.  It 
invests  in  private  sector  job  creation, 
it  has  tax  incentives  for  small  business, 
it  invests  in  education  and  training,  in- 
cluding defense  conversion. 

Defense  conversion  has  been  woefully 
neglected  for  so  many  years.  We  need 
to  pay  more  attention  and  devote  more 
of  our  resources  and  time  and  know- 
how  and  energy  and  imagination  to 
making  that  very  difficult  transition 
in  California  and  many  other  places 
that  have  suffered  because  of  the  de- 
fense transition  that  we  are  going 
through  today. 

We  did  it  after  the  Second  World 
War,  and  we  did  it  after  other  conflicts 
we  were  engaged  in.  We  can  do  it  now. 
The  plan  also  expands  the  earned  in- 
come tax  credit.  This  is  important.  The 
President,  as  I  watched  him  last  week 
speak  from  the  podium  here,  you  could 
tell  the  passion  with  which  he  felt  this 


when  he  said  "No  parent  who  works 
full  time  will  be  forced  to  watch  his  or 
her  family  live  in  poverty.  No  parent 
who  works  40  hours  a  week  or  50  hours 
a  week  will  have  to  watch  that  any- 
more with  the  earned  income  tax  cred- 
it, because  every  job  has  dignity,  every 
job  has  worth  in  this  country.  If  we  are 
all  in  this  together,  we  will  all  under- 
stand that." 

It  also  invests  in  children,  as  I  men- 
tioned, in  making  sure  all  eligible  chil- 
dren can  attend  Head  Start.  It  phases 
us  into  that,  and  no  child  in  America 
will  go  without  vaccination  against  the 
ravaging  diseases  of  childhood;  vac- 
cinations, incidentally,  that  save  us  $10 
for  every  $1  we  invest. 

Above  all,  it  is  a  serious  plan  for  defi- 
cit reduction.  The  Republicans  will  tell 
us  the  cuts  do  not  go  far  enough.  It  is 
time  to  put  up  or  be  quiet.  For  12  years 
two  Republican  Presidents  submitted 
budgets  to  the  Congress.  Not  one  was 
balanced,  not  one  of  them  was  bal- 
anced. In  fact,  we  always  wound  up 
cutting  more  than  what  President 
Reagan  or  President  Bush  wanted  us  to 
cut. 

Their  budgets  were  so  woefully  inad- 
equate that  during  the  last  couple  of 
Congresses  the  Republicans  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  voted  against  President 
Bush's  own  budget  that  he  sent  up 
here. 

I  want  to  tell  them  that  we  welcome 
their  suggestions,  but  as  an  editorial 
writer,  as  editorial  writers  all  around 
America  have  pointed  out,  we  want  to 
know  which  spending  do  they  want  to 
cut.  We  are  prepared  to  go  deeper,  but 
we  want  to  know  where  they  want  to 
make  it. 

There  was  a  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial last  week  that  was  particularly 
cogent  on  that  point.  "Do  the  Repub- 
licans want  to  cut  Social  Security," 
the  Post  asked.  That  is  20  percent  of 
the  budget.  Do  they  want  to  do  that? 
Do  they  want  to  cut  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid additionally  beyond  what  has 
been  suggested?  That  is  15  percent  of 
the  budget. 

President  Clinton  has  already  begun 
tightening  cost  controls.  He  will  save 
$35  billion  that  way.  Do  they  have  a 
better  way?  We  want  to  hear  it.  How 
about  defense,  which  is  19  percent  of 
the  budget?  We  have  made  cuts  in  de- 
fense in  the  budget  that  the  President 
has.  Republicans  have  traditionally 
fought  cost  cuts  in  defense.  Have  they 
changed  their  tune  now? 

Social  Security,  defense.  Medicare, 
Medicaid,  interest  on  the  debt.  That  is 
two-thirds  of  the  budget.  If  Repub- 
licans want  to  cut  in  those  areas,  I 
would  love  to  see  them  tell  us  where. 

Maybe  they  want  us  to  cut  from  the 
rest  of  the  budget.  Where?  From  veter- 
ans benefits?  From  highways?  From 
college  scholarships?  Where?  I  would 
like  to  hear  it. 

Let  me  read  a  paragraph  from  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  discussing 
this  issue: 


The  Republicans  complain  about  tax  and 
spend  Democrats.  They  gave  the  country  12 
years  of  borrow  and  spend  instead,  and  It  was 
worse.  In  two  administrations  they  quad- 
rupled the  national  debt  such  that  interest 
payments  are  now  one-seventh  of  the  budget, 
crowding  out  much  else.  What  the  Repub- 
licans now  deplore  is  their  own  handiwork. 

If  the  Republicans  don't  like  his— 

The  President's — 
list  of  specific  proposals  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems they  did  so  much  to  help  create,  per- 
haps they  will  Hnally  publish  their  list. 
After  so  many  years  of  evasion  that  doesn't 
seem  too  much  to  ask. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  Recently  we 
had  a  show  of  bravado  about  how  addi- 
tional cuts  could  be  put  forward  by  the 
administration.  I  won't  mention  the 
gentleman's  name,  but  he  is  a  Member 
of  the  other  body,  and  in  a  hearing  he 
pulled  out  a  list.  I  think  he  had  said  he 
had  an  additional  200  or  some  cuts  in 
his  pocket  and  he  pulled  it  out.  Then 
when  he  was  asked  publicly  to  display 
the  list  so  that  the  committee,  the 
media,  the  country  could  see  it,  he  put 
it  back  in  his  pocket.  We  want  to  see 
the  list,  because  it  may  contain  some- 
thing worth  salvaging,  including  some- 
thing in  the  package  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Recently  I  heard  Matt  McLarty,  the 
President's  Chief  of  Staff,  and  I  am 
still  not  used  to  thinking  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  as  the  ally,  but  I  heard  him  tell 
a  story  about  an  admiral  on  a  battle- 
ship steaming  along  a  dark  sea  when  he 
sees  lights  dead  ahead. 

The  admiral  says  "Signal  him  to 
alter  his  course."  The  signalman  sends 
out  the  signal  and  back  comes  the  mes- 
sage "You  alter  your  course."  The  ad- 
miral says  "Tell  him  he  is  under  orders 
to  alter  his  course.  I  am  an  admiral." 
Back  comes  the  message  "I  am  a  sea- 
man first  class.  You  alter  your 
course." 

The  admiral  is  now  getting  upset, 
mad.  He  says  "Tell  that  pipsqueak  he 
had  better  move  or  we  will  blow  him 
out  of  the  water.  This  is  a  fully  armed 
Navy  destroyer."  The  message  comes 
back  "You  move.  This  is  a  lighthouse." 

America  has  been  heading  straight 
for  that  lighthouse:  $600  billion  defi- 
cits, a  health  care  system  out  of  con- 
trol, factories  closing  up  and  moving  to 
Mexico  or  Taiwan.  It  is  time  to  alter 
course,  and  not  just  on  economics 
either. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  was  so  happy  to 
see  the  family  and  medical  leave  bill 
passed  was  that  we  now  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  cares  about  supporting  fami- 
lies. There  is  a  cultural  change,  a 
change  of  values,  and  that  is  very  ex- 
citing. We  have  also  got  to  move  on  the 
health  care  front. 

The  President  has  said  many  times 
that  even  this  bold  new  economic  plan 
will  not  get  America  moving  again  un- 
less we  fix  the  health  care  mess,  and  he 
is  right  on  target,  not  just  for  the  37 
million  Americans  who  have  no  insur- 
ance, or  the  rest  who  have  insurance 
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who  are  unable  to  afford  the  accelerat- 
ing cost,  which  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  but  because  to  get  this 
budget  deficit  we  are  going  to  need  to 
tighten  up  on  health  care,  which  is  eat- 
ing away  at  our  budget  in  Medicare  and 
in  Medicaid  and  in  VA  benefits  and  in 
all  the  other  health-related  programs 
that  we  operate.  It  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing part  of  our  budget. 

We  have  to  create  a  new  health  care 
system  because  it  is  bankrupting  busi- 
nesses and  bankrupting  the  American 
family.  We  have  to  create  a  health  care 
system  where  you  can  walk  into  a  doc- 
tor's office  without  being  scared  about 
whether  you  have  enough  money  to 
pay  the  bill  or  whether  you  have 
enough  money  to  go  to  the  drugstore 
to  pay  for  the  medicine  that  you  need. 
That  is  a  big  item.  We  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  item  diligently  in  this  body 
now  for  many,  many  years. 
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I  have  watched  closely  how  people 
are  beginning  to  come  together  on  a  so- 
lution. There  was  a  time  you  could  not 
get  the  AMA,  the  American  Medical 
Association  to  the  table,  you  could  not 
get  certain  business  community  people 
to  even  talk  about  it.  You  could  not 
get  a  unified  position  from  organized 
labor  or  from  physicians.  But  slowly  it 
is  starting  to  come  together,  the  insur- 
ance industry  understanding  the  need 
to  sit  down  and  deal  with  this. 

So  we  will  be  dealing  with  that  very 
important  issue,  and  we  will  be  dealing 
with  it  as  the  President  mentioned  the 
other  night,  this  year. 

I  am  going  to  fight  to  help  pass  the 
President's  plan  for  America  and  for 
our  communities.  For  over  a  decade  we 
have  had  gridlock  in  this  town,  in 
Washington.  Now  we  have  a  chance  to 
move  ahead.  And  when  I  think  of  that 
woman  who  had  to  choose  between  her 
job  and  her  family,  I  am  happy  that  we 
have  people  who  will  stand  up  for 
working  people  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  White  House,  people  in  both  of 
these  institutions  who  understand 
what  working  folks  have  gone  through, 
that  working  people  will  now  have  a 
friend  on  their  side,  that  we  are  able 
and  willing  and  anxious  to  take  on 
those  special  interests  out  there  who 
want  to  scuttle  what  was  talked  about 
here  about  a  week  ago  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Things  are  better 
for  people  in  the  position  of  that 
woman  I  mentioned  today. 

It  is  now  time  to  make  things  better 
for  the  people  all  over  this  country  of 
ours.  For  45  years  America  has  fed  and 
clothed  much  of  the  world,  and  now  we 
can  start  taking  care  of  the  folks  here 
at  home  the  way  we  should  have  taken 
care  of  them.  I  want  to  help  get  that 
job  done.  I  hope  each  and  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  in. 

Let  us  get  America  to  alter  its 
course,  and  let  us  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  hit  that  lighthouse.  Let  us  get 
America  moving  again. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  account 
of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  McDade  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  February  24,  on 
account  of  medical  reasons. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gephardt),  for  today  and  Feb- 
ruary 24,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gephardt),  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt), for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TORKILDSEN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  ScHiFF,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Buyer,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes each  day,  on  May  3,  4,  5,  6,  10.  11. 
12.  13.  17.  18.  19.  20.  24.  25.  26,  27,  June  7. 
8.  9.  10.  14,  15.  16,  17,  21,  22,  23,  24,  28.  29. 
and  30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wynn)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goss)  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHiFF)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Berexjter,  for  5  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Mr.  CONYERS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kopetski,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TORKILDSEN)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GOODUNG. 

Mr.  MICHEL  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  KYL. 

Mr.  LiGHTFOOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KING. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

Mr.  HUNTER. 

Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  OXLEY. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bateman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wynn)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  McNulty. 

Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Foglietta  in  three  instances. 

Ms.  Danner. 

Mr.  Towns  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Vento. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  22  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  24,  1993,  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

771.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  his  re- 
quest for  emergency  fiscal  year  1993 
supplemental  appropriations,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  103-50),  was 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  a&  follows: 

Mr,  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  H.R.  920.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  103-17).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  103.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  920)  to  extend 
the  emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  103- 
18).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 


tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TORRES: 
H.R.  1028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Gam- 
ing Regulatory  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 
H.R.  1029.  A  bin  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  personnel  of  the  Border  Patrol,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1030.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  separate 
administration  of  the  Border  Patrol  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1031.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  im- 
proved enforcement  of  the  employer  sanc- 
tions law,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  SMrrH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

APPLEGATE.        Mr.        BILIRAKIS.        Mr. 

Evans.  Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.   Penny,   Mr. 
Rowland.   Mr.   Slattery.   Mr.   Ken- 
nedy.  Mr.   Sangmeister,   Ms.   Long. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas,  Mr.  Clement, 
Mr.    FiLNER.    Mr.    Gutierrez.    Mr. 
Baesler.  Mr.  Bishop.  Mr.  Clyburn. 
Mr.  Kreidler.  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida. 
Mr.    Hefner.    Mr.    Richardson.    Mr. 
Stenholm.   Mr.    Payne   of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Olver): 
H.R.  1032.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  improved  and  ex- 
pedited procedures  for  resolving  complaints 
of  unlawful  employment  discrimination  aris- 
ing within  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.    1033.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  a 
grant  program  for  construction  of  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  In  economically  dis- 
tressed rural  communities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baker 
of   Louisiana,    Mr.    Hochbrueckner. 
Mr.  Inslee.  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr.  Lipin- 
SKi,  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  McDermott. 
Mr.  Manton.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Paxon, 
Ms.   Pelosi,   Mr.   Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota.     Mr.      Ranoel.      and      Mrs. 
Unsoeld): 
H.R.  1034.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
civil  service  retirement  provisions  of  such 
chapter  which  are  applicable  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  inspectors  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  inspectors 
and  canine  enforcement  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  and  revenue  officers  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ACKERMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Shays,     Mr.     Hochbrueckner.     Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mrs.  Lowey,  Mr.  Engel. 
Ms.   DeLauro,   Mrs.   Kennelly.   Mr. 
Kino.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Schumer.  and 
Mr.  Towns): 
H.R.  1035.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    the    Environmental     Protection 
Agency  to  make  grants  to  the  States  of  New 
York   and   Connecticut   for   the   purpose   of 
demonstrating  methods  of  improving  water 
quality  in  Long  Island  Sound;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By    Mr.    BERMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
Gunderson.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Shays): 


H.R.  1036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  that  such  act  does  not  preempt  cer- 
tain State  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BORSKI: 

H.R.  1037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  SUtes  to  cor- 
rect the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  mixtures  of 
caseinate;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  BYRNE: 

H.R.  1038.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide  Fed- 
eral minimum  standards  for  health  insur- 
ance for  the  elderly,  and  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  the  Secretary  to  study 
methods  of  further  improving  the  regulation 
of  health  insurance  for  the  elderly  and  to 
evaluate  methods  by  which  the  Medicare 
Program  could  more  fully  meet  the  health 
insurance  needs  of  the  elderly;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1039.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  ensure  that  whistleblowers 
are  protected  from  having  to  submit,  with- 
out just  cause,  to  (sychological  or  psy- 
chiatric evaluations  or  counseling;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

H.R.  1040.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  standardize  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  appointment, 
promotion,  and  separation  of  commissioned 
officers  of  the  reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  consolidate  in  a  new  sub- 
title the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  Re- 
serve components,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Ms.  BYRNE: 

H.R.  1041.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  essential  civilians 
supporting  military  operations,  in  an  over- 
seas area  designated  by  the  President,  to 
mail  at  no  cost  letters  or  recorded  commu- 
nications of  a  personal  nature;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1042.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  issue  regulations  to  require  individ- 
uals conducting  weapon  screenings  of  pas- 
sengers in  air  transportation  to  notify  law 
enforcement  officers  of  discoveries  of  con- 
trolled substances  and/or  sums  of  money  in 
excess  of  $10,000  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble Federal  guidelines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  1043.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  for  constructing,  posi- 
tioning, or  modifying  highway  signs  that  are 
expressed  in  metric  system  measurements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  1044.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  standards  relating  to  the  rights 
of  patients  in  certain  medical  facilities; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  1045.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  in  certain  cases 
for  an  exchange  of  credits  between  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem and  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
so  as  to  enable  individuals  who  have  cov- 
erage under  both  systems  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum benefits  based  on  their  combined  serv- 
ice; jointly,  to  the  Committees  and  Ways  and 
Means  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1046.  A  bill  to  provide  a  private  cause 
of  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  eco- 
nomic loss  caused  by  the  dumping  of  foreign 
merchandise  into  U.S.  makets.  and  for  other 


purposes;    jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1047.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  include,  as  a  home 
health  service,  nutritional  counseling  pro- 
vided by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  reg- 
istered dietitan;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By   Mr.   CLEMENT  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Faleomavaega.  and  Mr.  Romero- 
Barcelo): 
H.R.  1048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CLINGER    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Horn.    Mr.    Zeliff.    Mr.    Machtley, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Wise. 
and  Mr.  Hastert): 
H.R.  1049.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Presentation  of  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  1050.  A  bill  to  improve  budgetary  in- 
formation by  requiring  that  the  unified 
budget  presented  by  the  President  contain 
an  operating  budget  and  a  capital  budget, 
distinguish  between  Federal  funds  and  trust 
funds,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  COX: 
H.R.  1051.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  turbo  enterprise  zones  to  assist  areas 
of  high  unemployment  and  severe  economic 
blight;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Ms.    DANNER    (for    herself.    Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Wyden): 
H.R.  1052.  A  bill  to  authorize  States  to  reg- 
ulate the  treatment,  disposal,  and  other  dis- 
position of  solid  waste:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  free  insurance  up  to 
the  value  of  $100  on  mail  items;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  1054.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  provision 
that  prevents  temporary  Federal  employees 
from  qualifying  for  the  same  benefits  as  are 
available  to  Federal  employees  generally 
under  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  of 
1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Browder.  and 
Mr.  Bilirakis): 
H.R.  1055.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  issue  a  commendation  to  each  in- 
dividual exposed  to  mustard  agents  during 
World  War  11,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BiURAKis,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Ms.  Thurman.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings.   Mr.    ALLARD.    and    Mr.    Gene 
Green): 
H.R.  1056.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  and  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas; 
H.R.  1057.  A  bill  to  protect  and  promote 
small  business  concerns;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means.  Small  Business, 
the  Judiciary,  Rules,  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  1058.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  members  of  the  Se- 
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lected  Reserve  to  use  educational  assistance 
for  graduate  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  OXLEY: 
H.R.  1059.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  in- 
creased fairness  and  competition  in  elections 
for  Federal  office;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  REED: 
H.R.  1060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  extend  the  period  for  the 
rollover  of  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  principal  res- 
idence for  the  period  the  taxpayer  has  sub- 
stantial frozen  deposits  in  a  financial  insti- 
tution; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 
H.R.  1061.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on 
thiothiamine  hydrochloride,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  INOUS): 
H.R.  1062.  A  bill  to  impose  certain  restric- 
tions on  franked  mass  mailings  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  is  a 
candidate  for  such  office;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SHARP: 
H.R.  1063.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions and  Records  Conunission  for  fiscal  year 
1994  through  fiscal  year  1999;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  STEARNS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cox.  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Henry): 
H.R.  1064.  A  bill  to  require  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  use  the  spending  levels 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  (without  adjust- 
ment for  inflation)  in  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  for  each  new  fiscal  year  in  order  to 
clearly  identify  spending  increases  from  one 
fiscal  year  to  the  next  fiscal  year;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  STEARNS: 
H.R.  1065.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  taxpayers  to  des- 
ignate SI  of  their  income  tax  liability  and 
some  or  all  of  their  income  tax  refunds,  and 
to  contribute  additional  amounts,  for  pur- 
poses of  rehabilitation  and  treatment  in 
combating  the  war  on  drugs;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  1066.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Protocol 
on  Environmental  Protection  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology, and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
H.R.  1067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  require  a  report  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on  the 
criminal  record  for  aliens  who  are  residing  in 
the  United  States  and  who  apply  to  immi- 
grate to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TORKILDSEN: 
H.R.  1068.  A  bill  to  protect  the  reproductive 
rights  of  women,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TORKILDSEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MOAKLEY,   Mr.   MARKEY,   Mr.   STUDD8, 

Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Olver,  Mr.  BLUTB,  and  Mr. 
Meehan): 
H.R.  1069.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  histor- 


ical and  cultural  resources  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  Lynn.  MA.  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  preserving  and  inter- 
preting such  historical  and  cultural  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 

H.R.  1070.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.  1995.  the  duty  on  certain  chemicals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1071.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 

1995.  the  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
chemicals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 

H.R.  1072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  reinstate  a  10-percent 
domestic  investment  tax  credit,  to  provide  a 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  domestic  durable 
goods,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 

H.R.  1073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  exempt  from 
coveraige  under  that  act  individuals  who  are 
members  of  the  Old  Order  Amish;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1074.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1,  1997,  the  duty  on  mounted  closed  circuit 
television  lenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1075.  A  bill  to  allow  an  item  veto  in 
appropriation  acts  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995, 

1996,  1997.  and  1998  by  the  President  to  reduce 
spending  to  levels  necessary  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  fiscal  year  1998.  and  to  es- 
tablish select  committees  on  congressional 
budget  and  appropriation  process  reform  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Be- 

REUTER.        Mr.        Hamilton.        Mr. 

KoPETSKi.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Kanjorski, 

Mr.    Murphy,   Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr. 

FiNOERHUT,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ms.  Danner, 

Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and 

Mr.  Buyer): 

H.R.  1076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 

Disposal  Act  to  permit  Governors  to  limit 

the  disposal  of  out-of-State  solid  waste  in 

their  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PETE  GEREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  H.\3tert, 
and  Mr.  Parker): 
H.R.  1077.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49,  United 
States    Code,    relating    to    deregulation    of 
intrastate   trucking;    to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  BEILENSON: 
H.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  restrict  the  requirement  of  citi- 
zenship at  birth  by  virtue  of  birth   in  the 
United  States  to  persons  with  a  legal  resi- 
dent mother  or  father;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BONIOR: 
H.J.  Res.  118.  Joint  resolution  desigrnating 
the  last  week  of  September  1993.  and  the  last 
week  of  each  September  thereafter,  as  "Na- 
tional Senior  Softball  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

H.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeks  beginning  May  2,  1993,  and  May  1, 
1994,  as  "National  Correctional  Officers 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning criminal  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  OOODLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Hefley, 
Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  English  of  Okla- 
homa, Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 

LaFALCE,  Mr.  INHOFE,  Mr.  Santorum, 

Mr.        Faleomavaeoa,       and       Mr. 
Clinger): 
H.  Con.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  favor  of 
the  more  equitable  and  more  uniform  treat- 
ment of  federally  funded  and  federally  ad- 
ministered retirement  programs  for  purposes 
of  any   deficit-reduction    measures;    to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  49.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning the  appointment  of  a  special  envoy 
to  Northern  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

EMERSON): 

H.  Con.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  display  of  the  flag  commemo- 
rating the  50th  anniversary  of  World  War  II 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.  Res.  98.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  ex- 
penses of  investigations  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  in  the 
1st  session  of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
iNGLis,  Mr.  (3oss,  Mr.  Zeliff,  and  Mr. 
Ballenger): 
H.  Res.  99.  Resolution  providing  for  motor 
vehicle  leasing  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  conducted  through  the  General 
Services  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Inglis,  and  Mr.  Ballenger): 
H.  Res.  100.  Resolution  limiting  the  mile- 
age allowance  rates  for  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  to   the   rates  generally   applicable   to 
Government  employees;   to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
^  By  Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 

iNOLis,  Mr.  DooLrrTLE,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr. 
Boehner,  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina): 
H.  Res.  101.  Resolution  providing  for  an  an- 
nual independent  financial  and  performance 
audit  of  the  accounts  and  operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STEARNS: 
H.  Res.   102.   Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration   of  the   joint   resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  22)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relating   to 
voluntary  prayer  in  the  schools;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  15:  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  FiLNER,  Ms.  Maloney,  Mr.  Wynn, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Rush,  Mr.  Scott,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  and  Ms.  Meek. 

H.R.  94:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Taylor 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Machtley,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  103:  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr. 
Upton. 


H.R.  123:  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mr.  Paxon,  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. 

H.R.  156:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  Ms.  FURSE,  Mr.  Filner,  and  Mr. 
Faleomavaeoa. 

H.R.  159:  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  178:  Mr.  Dornan  and  Mr.  Mazzou. 

H.R.  214:  Mr.  EMERSON  and  Mr.  Paxon. 

H.R.  229:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Kopetski, 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  and  Mr. 
Orton. 

H.R.  286:  Mr.  HENRY,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Gillmor,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  335:  Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr. 
Moran,  Mr.  ARMEY,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Hoekstra,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner,  Mr.  Sam  Johnson,  Mr.  Zeuff,  Mr. 
Grams.  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Manzullo,  Mr. 
Saxton,  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  349:  Mr.  Schaefer  and  Mr.  POMBO. 

H.R.  411:  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  and  Mr. 
Walsh. 

H.R.  412:  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr. 
McKeon. 

H.R.  420:  Ms.  BYRNE,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Menendez,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Hastings. 
and  Mr.  Guckman. 

H.R.  421:  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Moran,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Shays,  and  Mr.  Pickett. 

H.R.  429:  Mr.  BARTLETT,  Mr.  McCandless, 
Mr.  ROYCE,  and  Mr.  Gillmor. 

H.R.  439:  Mr.  Smfth  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  440:  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  462:  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Watt.  Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.    TRAFICANT.    Mr.    Conyebs.    Ms.    LOWEY, 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hilliard,  Mr.  Hinchey,  Mr. 

TORKILDSEN.    Mr.     MARTINEZ,    Mr.    COLEMAN, 

Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Clyburn.  Mr. 
Grams.  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Bachus  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Payne  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Ms.  DeLauro. 

H.R.  476;  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  493:  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr. 
Hoke,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Shays,  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  509:  Mr.  Schaefer  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  522:  Ms.  Woolsey.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 


H.R.  526:  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Owens,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  538:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Fingerhut,  Mr. 
HiLLiARD,  Mr.  Rush,  Ms.  Velazquez,  and  Mr. 
Wynn. 

H.R.   549:    Mr.   GILCHREST,   Mr.    BALLENGER. 

Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Hobson,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Oxley, 
Ms.  Molinari.  and  Mr.  Henry. 

H.R.  567:  Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas. 

H.R.  577:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  591:  Mr.  Minge 

H.R.  673:  Mr.  HiNCHEY,  AND  MR.  Bahtlett. 

H.R.  725:  Mr.  HASTINGS. 

H.R.  726:  Mr.  LaFalce. 

H.R.  730:  Mr.  HUGHES. 

H.R.  749:  Mr.  MACHTLEY,  AND  MR.  Cramer. 

H.R.  751:  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  AND  Mr. 
Can  AD  Y. 

H.R.  752:  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  and  Mr. 
Canady. 

H.R.  753:  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  and  Mr. 
Canady. 

H.R.  754:  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  and  Mr. 
Canady. 

H.R.  755:  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen,  and  Mr. 
Canady. 

H.R.  756:  Ms.  Ros-LEarriNEN  and  Mr. 
Canady. 

H.R.  757:  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen  and  Mr. 
Canady. 

H.R.  760:  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  765:  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon. 

H.R.  772:  Mr.  BALLENGER,  Mr.  LIGHTFOOT, 
and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  822:  Ms.  WoOLSEY.  Mr.  GUTIERREZ,  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Coleman,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  and  Mr.  McHuoh. 

H.R.  870:  Mr.  Fingerhut  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  882:  Mr.  Hastings. 

H.R.  890:  Mr.  ACKERMAN,  Mr.  HiNCHEY,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Gejdenson  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Olver.  Mr. 
Moran,  and  Mr.  Torkildsen. 

H.R.  894:  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.R.  924:  Mr.  COBLE,  Mr.  FINGERHUT,  and 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  929:  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr. 
Rohrabacher. 

H.R.  940:  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Moran,  Ms. 
Norton,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez. 


H.R.   963:    Mr.    (3ooPER.   Mr.   Henry.   Mr. 

Zeliff.  and  Mr.  Hobson. 

H.R.  969:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Greenwood,  Mr.  Swett. 
Mr.  Hobson,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  CONDFT,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gejden- 
son, Mr.  Menendez,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  California,  Mr.  Nadler,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  ar- 
cher, Mr.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Meek,  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  (JoNYERs,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
HoYER,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr. 
Faleomavaeoa,  and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.J.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.J.  Res.  32:  Mr.  Hinchey. 

H.J.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Dooley  and  Mr.  Hastings. 

H.J.  Res.  76:  Mr.  Deal. 

H.J.  Res.  88:  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mrs.  Maloney, 
Mrs.  MoRELLA,  Mr.  Blackwell,  Mr.  Zimmer. 
Mr.  Hinchey.  and  Ms.  E.B.  Johnson  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Shays.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr. 
Clement.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Smtth 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  de  Lu(X),  Ms.  Norton,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Ran- 
GEL,  Mrs.  Lowey,  Mr.  Rose.  Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
Horn,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Vento.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Gejden- 
son. Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr.  Clinger. 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Pickett. 

H.J.  Res.  94:  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Barcia.  Mr.  McDade,  and  Mr.  Baker  of 
Louisiana. 

H.  Con.  Res.  15:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Skaggs, 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.  Con.  Res.  18:  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Stearns,  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.  Con.  Res.  20:  Ms.  Woolsey,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.  Res.  36:  Mr.  Crapo  and  Mr.  Fields  of 
Texas. 

H.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.  Res.  83:  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Gene  Green 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Oilman. 


3306 

REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  (lied 
nnder  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
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Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which 
such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 


February  23,  1993 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1992: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential 
answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data.) 


PLEASE  RETUR.N   I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION.  103*  LONCWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  205IS 

PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFHCE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS,  232  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON.  D.C.  20510 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  nCURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  CRegistration  ■):  To   'regisler.'  place  an  "X "  below  the  lelter   ■?'  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quartets  is  covered  by  this  Repon,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate  figure.  Fill  out  both  page 
1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4," 
•■5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  AcL 


REPORT 


Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QtJAKm                      1 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)           | 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER. 


2.  If  (his  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees  who  will  file 
Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
, D     YES  D     NO 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "A". — (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)   ■■  Employee". —To  file  as  an   "employee",  slate  (in   Item   "B")  the   name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the   "employer".   (If  the   "employee"   is  a 
firm   [such  as  a   law   firm  or  public   relations   firm),   partners  and   salaried   staff  members  of  such   firm   may  join   in   filing  a   Repon   as  an   "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(W  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Repon  with  the  employer's  Repon: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must   file   separate   Reports  and  are   not   relieved  of  this   requirement   merely   because   Reports  are  filed  by  their  agents  or 

employees. 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act   must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are   filed  by  their  employers. 

A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  HLING: 

I.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 

D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED  , 

NOTE  on   ITEM   "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.   An  employee   is  to  file,  each  quarter,   as   many   Reports  as   he   has  employers,  except  that:   (a)   If  a 
particular  undertaking  is  jointly   financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but   all   members  of  the  group  are  to  be   named, 
and   the   contnbulion   of  each   member   is   to   be   specified;    (*)   if  the   work    is   done    in   the    interest   of  one   person   but   payment   therefor   is   made   by    another,   a   single 
Repon — naming  both  pe^ons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 
B    EMPLOYER 'T~^'^"  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House" — § 302(e). 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary" 
Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  al  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 

I.  State  approximately  how  long  legislative  interests      2.   Slate   the   general    legislative   interests  of  the   person      3.   In  the  case  of  those  publications   which   the  person 

filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (r)  citations 
of  statutes,  where  known:  (d)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills. 


to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  legislative  interests  have 

lerminaled,  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  al  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer  expect 
to  receive  Reports. 


filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connection 
with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  description,  (h) 
quantity  distributed,  (c)  dale  of  distribution,  (d)  name 
of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 

4.  If  diis  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quaneriy  "  Repon.  sute  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be:  and, 
if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  //  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4" 
and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Repon  (Registration)  with  a  "(Juaiterly  Report.  "♦ 

STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

(Omitted  in  pnnlingi 

PAGE  1  M 


Orianizatnn  w  Indrvidual  Frlmi 


Rictianl  M  Alxxn,  1225  tyt  Street,  m  Washiintw,  X  20005    „  „    . 

Advocjcy  Group,  1455  Pmnsytvama  Avenue,  m.  11180  Washmjton  OC  VXM . 

Samuel  1  Ajjet,  1133  Connecticut  A«nue,  NW,  1700  Washiniton  DC  2003S  I 

Stephen  Aftnen,  SO  F  Stieet,  m.  Suite  1100  Wastiinfton.  DC  20001  

Akin  Gump  Strauss  Hauef  S  Feld.  LIP,  1333  Neni  Hampshire  Ave  .  NW.  tUO  Wislmfion  DC  20036 

James  J  Albertine   1250  24tli  Street,  m.  1300  Washmjlon  DC  20037 __ 

lohn  M  Albertine,  1889  I  Stieet,  MW.  Suite  500  Ktashintton.  DC  20036  _  „ 

Do  

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc.  1250  247tli  St  JW,  Soite  300  WaslMibxi.  OC  20037  

Do  

Dale  L  Alberts.  401  East  E  Street  Casper.  WV  82601 


HKliolas  W  AllarO,  750  17th  Street.  *»,  11100  Wijhtnjton,  OC  20006  

American  Financial  Services  Assn,  919  18th  Street  MW  Washington,  OC  20006 

Americas  National  Coalition.  Inc,  PO  Bm  4307  Timber  Circle  McCall  10  83638    

ton  AnderMn,  1275  K  Street,  m.  Suite  400  Washington,  DC  20005  

Margo  I  Anderson,  1725  ietterson  Davis  Hijtiway,  Suite  901  Arlington  VA  22202 .__. 

Elaine  Andrew,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20004-2599  .      _ 

Arnold  t  Porter,  1200  New  Hanpshin  *w..  m  Washington.  OC  20036  

Gene  Ashlocli,  1617  Timber  anKtHcCaM.  10  83638 _ 

Theodore  Austell  III  701  Pemsytvania  Awmie,  NW  Suite  610  Washington,  OC  200O4 _. 

Automeln*  Engine  Rebuilders  Assn,  330  Leiinglon  Drive  Buftak)  Grwe,  K.  60089-6998  

Autoawtne  Transmission  Rebuilders  Assn,  2472  Eastman  Avenue  Suite  23  Ventura  CA  93003 
Balier  (  ttosletler,  1050  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  11100  Washington  DC  20036 

Ball  lanik  &  Novacli.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  11035  Waslimfton.  OC  2000« „ 

Eugene  M  Barr  PC  Bo«  925  HamstKirg,  PA  17108 

Charles  E  Baiter,  PO  Bo«  1682  Austin,  TX  78767  

Cart  T  Bayer,  2111  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  1100  Artington.  »A  22201  _ 

Baytess  Boland  i  Madigan,  1072  Thomas  Jetterson  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20007  .  .  _  _ 

Jeffrey  G  Becker,  1225  Eye  Street  MW,  Suite  825  Washington  DC  20005    

Mary  C  Bennett,  815  Connecticut  Avenue,  MW  Washington  DC  20OO6-4078 

Everett  E  Bierman,  555  13th  Strel  MW  Suite  1290  East  Washington  DC  20004   . 
Heidi  Bius.  2001  L  Street  m.  »304  Washmgton,  DC  20036 


Birch  Horton  Bittnei  and  Cherot.  1155  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  11200  Washington  DC  20036 

Do 

Do _1Z ------ 

Do 


William  G  Bishop  ffl.  249  Miittind  Avenue  Altamonte  Springs.  R  32701-4201 

Mark  E  Bitterman,  12500  Fair  lakes  Circk!,  Suite  350  Fairtai  ¥A  22033    ._.. 

Blue  Cross  t  Blue  Shield  ol  Florida,  PO  Boi  1798  Jacksonville.  H.  32231  

Thomas  W  Boneneberger,  1615  M  Street,  NW  #200  Washington,  OC  20036 

Janee  L  Bonner,  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  MW  Suite  606  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Richard  H  Bomemann,  12  Fourth  Street,  Sf  Washington  DC  20003   

Lubet  Boroughs.  1100  17th  Street,  MW,  10th  Floor  Washington  OC  20036 
Violet  A  Boyer.  122  C  Street,  NW  Suite  750  Washington  DC  20001 


George  M  Brady  III.  1301  Ptnnsyhrania  Ave ,  NW.  Suite  900  Washmgton,  DC  20004    

Bnckliekl  Burchelte  t  Ritts,  1025  Thomas  ietlerson  Street.  NW  Suite  400  East  Washington.  DC  20007 

Do  

Do  

Do  Z'"" " "■"■     ■ 

)  Bruce  Bun )' .  100  N.  Hgmtoa  Street.  11660  Sin  Antonio.  TX  7820S 


Michael  R  Bushman.  Quaker  Oats  Company  321  North  Oarti  Street  Chicago.  II  60610  „. 

Butera  8  Andrews,  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington  DC  20004 

Bruce  P  Cameron.  1725  17th  Street,  NW,  1109  Washington.  OC  20006      

Jeanne  Campbell,  Campbell-Raupe  Inc  1010  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Washington.  K  20003 
William  Canary  Jr.  2200  Mill  Road  Alexandria  VA  22314 

Sharni  Cantrell.  218  0  Street.  SE  Washmgton,  DC  20003 ..   . 

Capital  Partnerships,  Inc.  4350  North  Faifai  Onve,  1530  Atliniton.  VA  22203 

Do   ,.  „ 

Gerald  P  Carmen,  1667  K  St,  NW,  1777  Washington,  DC  20006  

Carmen  t.  Muss,  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  Suite  365  Washington  DC  20037              _I  " 
Cassidy  and  Associates.  Inc,  700  13th  St ,  NW.  #400  Washington,  OC  20005  

Do  „ _        _     _. 

Do Z!" ~ 

Oo 
Do 


Penelope  C  Gate,  Quaker  Oats  Company  321  North  Clarti  Street  Chicago,  IL  60610 
Stephan  E  Chertoll,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW,  MOC  Washmgton.  DC  20006 
ChtM  Protection  Lobby,  Inc,  Bm  3232  MenifieW  VA  22116-3232 

Ame  L  Christenson.  440  First  Stret.  NW.  1600  Washington.  OC  20001 

Chmt  t  Company.  601  Pennsylvania  ht.,  m.  Suite  900  Wastiinitn,  DC  20004  .. 

Do  

Do  

Do    ■    "Z ' 

iames  W  Clark.  6445  Lunn  Avenue  DSIl  Washington.  DC  20012 


Wayne  Oaite  and  Associates,  inc.  2957  Sunset  Lane  Suitland.  MD  20746 _.    _ 

Drew  Patrick  Cobbs,  60  West  Street,  #403  Annapolis,  MO  21401    

Cotai  t  Associates,  2775  South  Ouincy  Street,  #520  Artington.  VA  22206 _ _ 

Commonwealth  Group.  Ltd,  One  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Suite  850  WashinitM.  K  20001 

Ion  R  Comola.  PO  Bo«  1682  Austin.  IX  78767 

MichaH  Conkm.  1818  N  Street.  NW.  1200  Washington.  OC  20036   

Do  

Oo '."zzzr. ' 

Continental  Eonpean  Insurance  Coalition.  815  Connecticut  Ave..  Mt.  siiiite  900  Wasiiinitoii.  DC  200ilMOifii  '. 

James  F  Conway  Jr ,  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  MW  Washmgton,  OC  200O4  _ „.,. 

Daniel  M  Crane,  Campbell-Raupe,  Inc  1010  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  Washington  DC  20KI3 

William  M  Davis,  1615  M  Street,  MW,  1200  Washington  DC  20036    _ 

Oetoitle  t  Touche,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  Suite  350N  Washington,  DC  20004-2505 "Z 

Edward  M  Desmond,  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  #1060  Washington,  DC  20006      

Dewey  Ballantme,  1775  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  #500  Washington  OC  20006  __' 

Kendall  P  Deiter,  4009  Old  Shell  Rd,  #A-8  Mobile  Al  36608 

)  Hugh  Dickey,  1401  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  1200  Washington.  DC  20005 „.        Z"II' 

Lucia  DiVenere,  925  15th  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20005  

Dutko  8  AssKiates,  412  first  St ,  S£,  #100  Washington,  DC  20003  .  "~ 


Earnest  Lee  Easton,  3634  West  Washington  Street  South  Bend,  IN  46619  

Bradley  EcUrt.  600  Maiyland  Avenue  SW  Washington,  OC  20024 

Gary  Elmejtad  »  Associates,  P  0  Box  3153  St  Peters,  MO  63376  

Edward  M  Emmett,  1700  North  Moore  Street,  S-1900  Artington.  VA  22209-1904 

Randall  Harvey  Erben,  100  Congress  Avenue,  Suite  1010  Austin.  TX  78701  

Dawn  Ertandsoo,  218  D  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  

Catherine  Evans.  2200  Mill  Road  Aleundria.  VA  22314 

Faegre  i  Benson.  1140  Connecticut  Ave.  MV.  «500  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do 

Do 


Maureen  H  Ferguson.  143  W  Martwt  Street.  Suite  714  Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc.  203  Maryland  Ave ,  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  . 

Walter  L  Fields  li ,  105  East  22nd  Street  New  Yorti.  NT  10010  _... 

Joseph  P  Foley,  PO  B«  61303  Potomac  MD  20859  

Paul  Forienza,  1301  K  Street.  IM  Washington  DC  20005 


Fok  Bennett  t  Turner,  750  17th  Street,  l««  #1100  Washington,  DC  20006 

DavK)  Franer.  1015  15th  Street,  m.  Suite  802  Washington,  DC  20005  

Ginsburg  Feldman  8  Bress,  Chartered,  1250  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  #800  Washington,  K  20036 

Gokf  8  Liebengood,  Inc,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW.  #950  Washington,  DC  20004  

Dennis  A  Graham,  180  South  Clinton  Avenue  Rochester  NY  14646-0700 

Edwin  C  Graves.  2001  M  Street.  NW  Washinron,  OC  20036 


EmployerA^lient 


Handgun  Control.  Inc 

San  Houston  State  University 

KK  International  Inc  (Forienilh  Data  Sfsttmsl 

American  Hospital  Assn 

Hunter  Industrial  Facilities,  Inc 

Albertine  Enterprises,  kic  (ForrCouncil  for  Superfund  Famess.  bicl 

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (ForJiRCTlCO,  Inc) 

Albertine  Enterpnses,  Inc  (For  Council  for  Supertund  Fainiess  IncI 

ARCTICO,  Inc 

Council  for  Supertund  Fairness,  Inc 

Rio  AJgom  Mining  Corp 

Wireless  Cable  Assn,  Inc 


Sadty  of  the  Plastics  Industiy.  Inc 

MNM  Techsystems,  Inc 

Anencan  Council  of  Life  Insunnce 

Budding  and  Construction  Trade  Department,  Aa-CX) 

Americas  National  Coalition.  Inc 

Tenneco.  Inc 


Canadian  Sugar  Institute 

Oregon  Partnership  tor  Metals  Research 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

BwCms BteShield  of  Teias 

ToMjW  Muitiicv.  Inc 

Alyeski  Kpetaw  Service  Company 

Beer  Institute 

Baker  8  Mdlenae  (ForContinental  European  Insurance  Coalition) 

Loettler  8  Leath.  Inc 

Weyerhaeuser  Company 

AEA  Industiral  TechnolO0 

British  Ministry  of  Defense 

Rolls  Royce,  Inc 

Vickers  Shipbuilding  and  Engineermg.  ltd 

Institute  of  Internal  Auditors 

Ortiital  Sciences  Corp 

Amoco  Corp 

American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists 

Kansas  City  Southern  Industries.  Inc 

American  Assn  hx  Marriage  8  Family  Therapy 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Colleges  and  UoiveisitKS 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  America 

East  Texas  Electric  Cooperatne 

Northeast  Teus  Electric  Cooperative 

Sabine  Ritn  Authority 

TatU  Ekdric  Cooperatwe  ol  Texas  Inc 

Anericaa  College  of  Mohs  Hcroraphic 

Quaker  Oats  Company 

CRISIS 

National  Council  of  Maubere  Resistance 

National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Assn 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc 

Friends  ol  the  Earth 

Coalition  for  Transit  Opportunities 

Tranyst  Canada,  Inc 

Carmen  t  Muss  (For  841  AssKiates  IP) 

841  Associates,  LP 

Armenian  Assembly  of  Amenca/Armenian  Gen  Benevolent  Unm 

California  Community  Colleges 

Genetic  Design 

Providence  8  Worcester  Railroad  Company 

Sacred  Heart  Hospital 

Quaker  Oats  Company 

PCS  Health  Systems  (For  McKesson  Corp) 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee 

American  Home  Sewing  and  Craft  Assn 

American  Radio  Relay  league 

National  Licensed  Beverage  Assn 

National  Weather  Semce  Empkiyees  Organuation 


American  Petroleum  Institute 

St  Bernard  Port,  Hartnr  8  Terminal  Distnct 

EG  8  (;^atrend 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Texas 

Automolnre  Engine  Rebuilders  Assn 

Automolne  Transmission  Rebuilders  Assn 

Production  Engine  Remanufactureis  Assn 

Stemcns  Corp 

National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Amoco  Corp 

National  Committee  to  Preserve  Swial  Security  and  Medicare 

Sterting  Winthrop.  Inc 

Thonpsw  PoMishiog  Gniup 

(FdrHaMi  Bar  Pilots  Assn) 


NMinil  Ana  tor  Home  Care 

CMM  Can  Safpoft  Council 

SouNi  Bond  Cemmunity  School  Corp 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

St  Chartes  County 

National  Industnal  Transportation  League 

Panhandle  2000 

friends  ol  the  Earth 

Anencan  Trucking  Associations,  Inc 

AiMrican  Water  Development,  hic 

IMiloods 

National  Car  Rental 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Friant  Water  Authority 

Community  Sennce  Society 

Pyrocap  International  Corp,  Inc 

IBM 

National  Coalition  for  Cancer  Survivorship 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

United  Air  Lines,  Inc 

AIco  International  Group,  Inc 

Rxhesler  Telephone  Corp 

Ed  Graves  8  Associates  (for  Brickfield  Burchelte  8  Ritts) 


3308 
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Orianizatnn  w  Indmduil  Fihn| 


(  »  Zm  1301  «  strew,  m  Kistiinitw,  OC  ?0005        , — 

StMin  C  Giwn.  1401  E»«  Stwt.  m.  Suite  600  Wasnmpofi  DC  20005 

W.H  Gntfin.  1»25  K  Stret.  m.  Suite  303  WMhinpon  OC  20006 

Graom  t  NorilDe(|.  Clil()  1701  Peninytvanii  Ave<iu<  fW.  11200  Wnhmftai.  DC  20006 

Jar  f  Guin.  PC  Bo  032206  TuKalomj,  K.  35403  

GOT.  Inc.  i454  Wisconsin  Ave.  m.  11340  Chevy  Chase  MO  20815    

lames  Hailei,  122  C  Street  m.  Suite  740  Washinfloo,  OC  20OO1      

Sarah  C  Hillman.  1725  17th  Street,  m.  1109  Washinfton.  DC  20009 

MKhael  F  Mamettik,  4510  131ti  Awnue,  SW  Fargo  NO  5*1210001 

Ham  Atenilall  BeOsole  Greaves  t  lohnslon.  PO  Bo  123  MoWie.  AL  36601  

iace  Hjsselt.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  m  Suite  300  Washmiton.  DC  20006  

Paula  Mavrtiins.  PO  Bo  193  Winter  Paili.  fi.  32790      — 

Health  Polcy  t  Strateo  Associates  Inc.  1225  Coimctiait  Alt..  Mt.  TBI  FlNr  Wnliiillw.  K  20036  . 

oi__-- .__i__zzi;zi;zzzizzzziizi: 

k 


k — 

rHHllir  r  HecM.  Wt  SnHi  Ca«iM  SMet.  SN  WistHMtai.  DC  20003  .... 

lexis  M  Hehn.  7000  MMmK  llotd  Betlwsda  MO  20117  

Jams  E  Henry.  PO  Ba  MOO  BraMml.  PA  16701'09M - 

NlMR  1  HensMy.  2300  N  StKd,  m.  Suite  600  Washin(ton.  DC  20037  .._ 
Mm  Hillflian.  2012  MissKhuselts  Avenue.  NW  Washington  OC  20036  . 
Mm  It  Himme<ben.  tU  17Hi  Street.  NW.  1900  Washmfton.  DC  20006  ... 

Hofan  i  Haitson.  US  I3ili  St.  UN  Nnhactiiii,  DC  20004-1109 

Do         

Do  

Philip  A  Hutchinson.  lOOI  19th  Street  North  11200  Arlington,  ik  2220S  . 
P  Bemaril  lacoD.  1130  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  _ 
MtmM  Gnu*.  1141  G  SUHt.  NW,  SwU  IIOS  Waslwitfgn.  K  20M5  ~. 

Ot  

Oi — - 


a*. 


u 

Do  

Hugh  levrett.  3025  South  Parlier  Ro«l  Aurora.  CO  80014    

Jones  Day  Reavis  I  Pogue.  1450  G  Street,  m.  1700  Washmfton.  DC  20006-2011 

Skm  F.  IM).  2000  M  Street.  NW  Suite  550  WaslMCln.  K  20036 — 

h*  CilOiiil  Kline.  515  North  Washington  Street  f«M  JVmi*ia.  V*  22314 

JMot  P  Kk*.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  325  WMlm|lN.  K  2000S  

Gamm  Knpke.  211  D  Street.  SE  Washington  C.  DC  20003      

Roliert  lamb  1200  G  Street,  NW  1800  Washington,  OC  20005  

Do  - - 


0*. 
k. 


Ol  

1 D  lands,  m  14th  St..  M  Wnlmifm.  OC  20005   

Nm  H.  lapKtus.  6736  HillanHalt  Itad  Oniqi  Cluse.  MO  20815 

M  Unon.  4510  13th  Avenue  Fir(i.  ND  58121-0001    _ 

Willnm  N  LaForge.  1150  Connecticut  Ave .  IM,  1900  Washington.  DC  20036 

Legislative  Management  Services.  136  Calnwnt  Dme  Pittsburgh.  PA  15235 

KatMeen  A  Leonam.  1000  Thomas  Jelleison  Stnel.  NW.  K09  WashinftM.  K  20007 

Do    

Do  

Do - 

Juhcme  WOod  ln«q.  1725  171k  StnM.  NN.  1109  Waskmiton.  OC  20009 

Matgie  lamch.  1912  Sunderland  Place.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-1806  

Diooas  a  loelfler  Suite  1290  East  555  -  13th  Street.  MN  Washington.  K  20004  

Do  


fl                                                                                                     

It                   _                          _  ._          „..          _ , 

tl ._ .• . 

iHfllB  t  InlhjK.  MhlZn  EMt  JSS 1301  SliMt  Mr  ■»»■ 

i^lai.  K  2tOM  .._ 

Do 

Pi                                                       ,  ,                                      , 

Dt 

tt 

tt                                                 

Pi                      

■i 

Oi 

to 


,  1015  ISM  Strait.  NW.  Swii  802  HMmftn.  DC  20005 

Sytvestet  Uikis,  One  East  Leno  Street  Chevy  Chasi.  MO  20815  

Timothy  P  lynch,  2200  Mill  Road  Ataandna  VA  22314 „. 

Eaton  lynn.  1735  North  Lynn  Street  Suite  950  ArtMftni.  VA  22209 _ 

JmbX  llt|M(.  314  Massachusetts  Ave  NC  Washington,  OC  20002  

SottL  IWm.  PO  Bo  8600  Hamsburj,  PA  17105-8600        „ 

fMm  H.  HMshall.  1199  North  Fairtai  Street.  Suite  204  Aleundna.  VA  2314 
McXriinc  My  I  RaKadh.  1341  G  SInM.  NW,  1200  Washmfton,  OC  20005 
Da  - - 


Do 
Ol 
Bl 


MmI  Stuart  McCany.  666  Pemsytvania  Aw .  St.  Suite  4  NashinfloR,  DC  20003  , 

>  McGettigan.  45  Menwnal  Circle  Augusta  Mt  04032-0957  

I  M  McGrail,  52  Washington  Ave  Williamstoon,  NJ  08094  

!ss  k  Williams  1015  15lh  Street,  m  11200  Washington.  DC  20005 

I  E  Mcltew  929  18th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006   

C  A  'MKt'  McHinney,  909  North  Washington  Street.  Suite  300  Aleundna.  VA  22314  ... 

McKittnct  iackson  DeMarco  i  Peckenpaugti,  4  Patli  Plaia,  16lh  Floor  Irvine,  CA  92713  . 

PatrKk  M  HcUin.  1000  Vermont  Avenue.  NW,  11000  Washington.  DC  20005   ,. 

Victor  McMahan,  218  0  Street.  S£  Washinglon.  DC  20003  

P  E  Hdtoma  Asiociata,  513  Capdol  Court,  NE,  1300  Washnfin.  K  20002 

Do  

Wayne  Edward  Mehl  2725  Carter  Farm  Court  Aleundna  VA  22306 

Mehl  t  Pickens  Associates,  Inc,  230  East  Capitol  Street.  NE  Washington.  OC  20003 

Mart  Mencos,  565  13Di  StrvL  NW.  Suite  1290  East  Washmfton.  DC  20004 


Employcr/ClienI 


IBM 

Hamilton  Standard 

Teus  Utilities  Servicts.  toe 

Maius  Energy  Corp 

Momm  Realty  Co .  Inc 

Council  on  Accreditation  ot  Services  lor  Families  t  Children 

American  league  lor  Exports  and  Security  Assistance  (AUSAJ 

National  Council  ol  Maubeie  Resistance 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  ol  North  Dalula 

Teledyne  Industries  Inc 

Occidental  Chemical  Corp 

Pliafmacautical  Manufacturers  Assn 

MtaNI  il  American  Insurers 

the  Cms  t  Blue  Shield  ol  Massachusetts 

Guardian  lite  Insurance  Company 

liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Group 

Northwestern  National  lite  Insurance  Co 

Washington  National  lile  Insurance  Co 

Wausau  Insurance  Companies 

Hecht  Spencer  6  Associates  (For  Brawn  i  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp) 

Senior  Army  Reserve  Commanders  Assn 

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 

National  Federation  ol  Business  I  Prolessional  Women/USA 

IR  Brooks  I  Son  Inc 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  America.  Inc 

Marysville  forest  Products.  Inc 

New  York  Stale  Health  FKilities  Assn.  Inc 

Assn  ol  International  Automobile  Manutacturtn,  toe 

Mississippi  Power  Company 

Bell  Atlantic 

Chicago  HMO 

Children's  Health  System 

First  Hospital  Corp 

FHP.  Inc 

Health  Plus.  Inc 

Htalthsource.  Inc 

HIP 

(For  Keystone  Health  Plan  East  Inc) 

Pliysicians  Health  Services  ol  Connecticot 

Tidewater  Health  Care 

Western  Ohm  Health  Care  Corp 

TeleCheck  Services.  Inc 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Irle  Insurance  Company 

North  American  Telecommunications  Assn 

International  Assn  ol  Chiels  ol  Police 

Wine  Institute 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

Wright  i  talisman  PC  (For  Cabot  Energy  Corp) 

Wright  t  Talisman.  PC  (For  Equitable  Resources  Eiploration) 

Wright  t  Talisman.  P  C  (For  Occidental  Chemical  Corporation) 

Wright  i  Talisman.  PC  (For  Pollatch  Corp) 

Wright  i  Talisman.  PC  (For  Solde  Corp) 

Wright  t  Talisman  (For  Sun  Company) 

Wright  i  Talisman  (For  Virginia  Oil  and  Gas  Assn) 

NAMP  Assn  lor  Commercial  Real  Estate 

School  ol  Visual  Arts 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  ol  North  Dakota 

Paul  Werth  Asswiates.  Inc  (For^mencan  Business  Council  ol  the  Gulf  Countnos 

(ABCGC)) 
Unnersity  ol  Pittsburgh 

leonard  Ralston  Stantod  k  Danks  (For  Council  of  Prison  locals) 
leonard  Ralston  Stanton  t  Danks  (For  Federal  Correctional  Vendors  Assn) 
Krueger.  Iw 

Leonard  Ralston  Stantw  t  Danks  (For  SCPA  hidustncs  of  America.  Inc) 
National  Council  of  Maubere  Resistance 
Croatwn  American  Assn 

loetflei  8  lealh  Inc  (For  Central  South  West  Coip) 
loetllei  i  leath  Iw  (For  Citicorp) 
loeftleT  8  lealh  Inc  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp) 
loeftler  t  leath  Inc  (FotHong  Hong  Trade  DevelopmenI  Councd) 
loeftler  8  leath  (For  National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters) 
loeftler  8  leath,  Inc  (For  Sematech) 
Loeftler  8  leath,  Inc  (For  United  Services  Automobile  Assn) 
Central  South  West  Corp 
Citicorp 

City  ol  Philadelphia 
EMnm  Data  Systems  Corp 
Hav  Nut  Trade  Devekioment  Councd 
InlmiliMal  Hardwood  Products  Assn,  toe 
National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 
Sematech 

South  West  Fkinda  Enterprises.  Inc 
United  ServKts  Automobile  Assn 
Afliencan  Consulting  Engineers  CouKd 
Houston  Independent  School  District 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc 
National  Stall  leasing  Assn 

lames  I  Magner  Assxiates.  Inc  (For  Mer-Mountam  Forest  Industries  Ass« ) 
Hospital  Assn  ol  PA 

International  Council  ol  Shoppmg  Centers 
Creatnc  Discovery  Museum 
Food  4  less 
Healthhilusion.  Inc 
Tucker  Flyer  8  lewis 
Viacom  International 
Trust  lor  Public  Land 
Maior  League  Baseball  Players  Assn 
System  Resources  Corp 
American  Kennel  Club 
American  Financial  Senices  Assn 
Milrtaiy  Coalition 
ABS  Partnership 

Rowan  8  Blewitt  (For  Monsanto  Company) 
Fnends  of  Ihe  Earth 
AAI 

Utton  Data  Systems 
Nmada  Reurt  Assn 

iMlflv  t  leatti.  Inc  (For  Central  South  West  Corp) 

Loeftler  8  leath,  Inc  (For  Citicorp) 

Loeftler  8  lealh.  Inc  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp) 

loeftler  8  leath.  Inc  (For  Hong  Kong  Trade  Devdopment  Couwil) 

loeftler  8  Leath.  Inc  (Forbitemational  Hardwood  Products  Assn,  Inc) 
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Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 


Sandra  K  Meredith.  1133  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washmfton.  OC  20036  . 

Mid-Atlantic  Medical  Services.  Inc.  4  Tatt  Court  Rockville.  MO  20850  

G  Daniel  Miller.  1140  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  11500  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

Do     .. 

Do  

Vincent  I  Miller,  225  Nnth  Washmfliin  Stnet  Alaandna,  VA  22314 


Miller  8  Chevalier,  CMd.  655  IStti  St,  NW,  1900  Washmfton.  DC  20005-5701  „ 

Do .^ „ 

Do  „.. 

IWerJ.Mnfan.  1601  Duke  Street  Aleundna  VA  22314     

Philip  D  Momson.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  t900  Washington,  DC  20006-4078  . 

Monow  Realty  Co .  Inc,  P  0  Bo  020887  Tuscaloosa,  Al  35402-0887  _ 

Mt  Caimel  Health,  793  West  State  Street  Columbus  ft  43222         __ 

William  T  Murphy  Jr ,  1250  24th  Street,  NW,  #600  Wafisgton  DC  20037 „ 

Fred  Mut2  Associates.  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW.  1200  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Julia  J  Norrell.  1155  Connecticut  Ave,  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20036  _- 

Do 
Do 
Do 


Northwest  StnteiKS.  Ill  Queen  Anne  Jtvenoe  North,  fSOO  Seattle,  WA  98109 
Helen  L  Nllton,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  1710  Washmgton,  DC  20009 

Mm  Nnilir,  1015  Fifteenth  Street  NW,  1802  Washington,  X  20005   

OKiete  Ashenden  Lyons  8  Ward,  30  North  la  Salle,  14100  Chicago.  11  60602 

O'Neill  and  Athy,  PC  ,  1310  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  _. 

John  T  ORouike,  1129  20th  Street  NW,  #500  Washington  DC  20036   _„. 

Mike  Oliva.  1301  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  1200  Washington,  DC  20O05 , 

Sydney  Olson,  10801  Rockville  Pike  Rockville.  MO  20852 

lose  A  Orttf-Daliot.  1341  G  Street.  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  200O5  _. 

Oo  „ :..._ 

Do 

Do 

Oo 


David  E  Ortman.  218  D  Street,  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  

John  Palaloutas.  HI  14th  Street.  NW.  Suite  1001  Washmgton.  OC  20005  . 
Jong  H  Part.  5819  Cove  landing  Road.  #304  Burtie,  VA  22015 


Jamrs  Paimelee,  11166  Mam  Street.  Suite  302  Fairfax,  VA  22030 

Jerry  M  Patterson,  3200  Bristol  St ,  Suite  640  Costa  Mesa.  CA  92626 

Patton  Boggs  8  Blow.  250  West  Pratt  Street.  Suite  1100  Baltimore,  MO  21201   

Paul  Hastings  Janotsky  8  Walker  1050  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #1200  Washmgton.  OC  20036  . 

Pepper  Hamilton  8  Scheetr,  1300  I9th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Thomas  c  Polgar,  1875  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  1225  Washington,  DC  20006  

Joe  Polich,  415  West  Goll  Road,  Suite  43  Arlington  Heights  II  60005-3923 


Preston  Gates  Ellis  Rouvelas  8  Meeds,  1735  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  #500  Washmgton  OC  20006 

Sydney  Probst,  12  Fourth  Street,  St  Washington,  OC  20003 


Production  Engine  Remanutactuieis  Assn  415  West  Goll  Road.  Suitt  43  Artmftm  HeifMs.  IL  60005-3923  , 

Susan  Putnam,  1301  K  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  

Quaker  Oats  Company.  321  North  Claili  Street  Chicago.  II  60610 

1^1  Raliah,  Asia  house  4  Weuman  Street  lel  Aviv,  64239  brad 

Do  _ 

Do  

Do  

Reichler  8  Soble,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  #1200  Washmgton,  DC  20006  

Jack  I  Roberts.  4513  Duck  Lake  Point  Tallahassee.  R  32303 _. 

Susan  I  Rogers.  815  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  #1100  Washington  OC  20006-4078 

Do    _ _ 

Ross  8  Hardies.  888  16th  Street.  Htt.  3rd  Floor  Washington.  OC  20006  

Pffgy  Rouchette.  1825  Samuel  Morse  Drive  Reslon,  VA  22090     

Sagamore  Associates.  Inc.  1701  K  Street.  NW  #400  Washington,  DC  20006 , 

Einie  Satteiwhite,  1301  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005    

Paul  R  Savary  1199  North  Fairtai  Street  Suite  801  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Robert  Wayne  Sayer.  1742  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do 


Do 


Candace  K  Schaller.  1129  20th  Street.lWI.  #600  Washington  OC  20036  . 
Paul  Schlegel,  2001  I  Street,  m.  Suite  304  Washington,  DC  20036 


Dennis  P  Sharon.  1735  lelterson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  1200  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Sham  Pittman  Potts  8  Trowbridge.  2300  N  Street,  NW,  #5121  Washington,  DC  20037  

Matthew  R  Shay,  1350  New  Yorti  Avenue,  NW,  #900  Washmgton,  DC  20OO5 _, 

Oaum  M  Shiley.  1330  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  Suite  300  Washington.  OC  20O36 

Jonathan  Slade.  2000  L  St,,  NW  #200  Washington,  OC  20036 

Do  _. 

Smith  Dawson  8  Andrevrs,  Inc   1000  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  #302  Washington,  OC  20036 

Lisa  Sockett,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20062     

Barry  Solt;,  330  leungton  Drive  Bultaki  Grove,  (I  60089-6998 

Stanley  L  Sommei,  700  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  #305  Washington,  OC  20037 

Jo  Stephens.  139  Blue  Ridge  Acres  Harpers  Feriy,  WV  25425     

Michael  Stem,  ISOO  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Steve  Isiael-Oavid  Norman  Public  Affairs,  Inc,  1996  Deer  Parti  Avenue  Deef  PJirli.  W  11729  . 
Heather  Beeth  Stilwell,  150  Oak  Ridge  Place,  #4-0  Greenville.  SC  29615 


Szlavik  Hogan  8  Miller.  Inc.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Suite  1150  Washington.  K  20006  , 

Jeltrey  A  Tassey.  919  I8th  Street,  IM  Washington,  DC  20006      

Richard  lelthorsl.  Missoun  Oil  Council  428  East  Capitol,  Suite  203  Jefferson  City,  MD  65101  _. 

leonard  B  Terr,  815  Connecticut  Ave  NW  Suite  900  Washmgton.  OC  20006-4078 

James  L  Thompson,  Red  Hook  Plaza,  Suite  237  St  Thomas,  VI  00802     „ 

Barbara  Timmer.  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 ... 

Michael  L  Tinet,  1317  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  I**,  #502  Washington,  DC  20005 

Oo  _ 

Fran  Tracy.  10455  Mill  Run  Circle  Owmgs  Mills.  MD  21117  _ 

Anthony  Valanzano,  1825  1  Street,  m.  #400  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Van  Ness  Feldman  8  Curtis,  PC,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson  St..  NW.  7th  Floor  Washinfton.  DC  20007  . 

Robert  Neil  Vannoy,  3350  Peachtiee  Road  NE  Atlanta  GA  30326 T 

loseph  A  Vwlante,  807  Maine  Avenue,  SW  Washington  DC  20024  

lohn  M  Voipe,  1825  Eye  Street  NW,  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20006 

Ingnd  A  Voorhees,  1250  Eye  Street.  NW,  #200  Washington.  DC  20005  

Vorys  Safer  Seymour  8  Pease,  1828  I  Street,  NW,  #1111  Washington.  DC  20036 

Hertiert  R  Wade.  2  Skipper  Way  Glousester.  MA  01930     

Ernest  R  Warner  Jr    1133  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Gregory  1  Washington.  1050  17th  Street.  NW.  Suite  500  Washington,  DC  20036 

Washmgton  8  Chnstian,  805  15Mi  Street,  NW.  #1000  Washinfton,  DC  20005  

Do  

lohnny  E  Webb  1.  PO  Bo  2072  Washinfton.  DC  20013 

Jack  Weber,  1010  Wisconsm  Ave .  NW,  #800  Washington.  DC  20007  

Weiler  Group.  1317  F  Street,  m.  #600  Washington.  DC  20004  _ _ 

Do  

left  White,  919  iwi'stFBet'Sir&ite'd^^  


Wiley  Ran  8  TieMinf.  1776  K  Street.  NW.  12th  Fl  Washington.  K  20006  .. 

Williams  t  Connolly.  725  12th  Street,  m  Washmgton,  DC  20005  

Wilmer  Cutler  8  PickorMf.  2445  M  Stroll,  m  Washmron.  DC  20037-1420 


Employer/Client 


loeftler  8  leath,  Inc  (For  National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters) 
loeftler  8  leath,  Inc  (For  Sematech) 
loefler  8  leath.  Inc  (For  South  West  Fkinda  Fnterpnses.  hKl 
loeftler  8  leath,  Inc  (For  United  Services  Automobile  Assn) 
DGA  International.  Inc  (For  Zenith  Data  Systems) 

Faegre  8  Benson  (For  American  Water  Development  Inc.) 

Faegre  8  Benson  (For  Multitoods) 

Faegre  8  Benson  (For  National  Car  Rental) 

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn 

American  Cratt  Council 

Dun  8  Biadstreet  Corp 

Humane  Society  ol  the  US 

Society  of  American  Florists 

Baker  8  McKenzie  (For  Continental  European  Insurance  Coalition) 


Southern  California  Gas  Company 

Von  Roll.  Inc 

Health  Insurance  ol  America 

National  Assn  ol  Chain  Drug  Stores 

Provident  lite  8  Accident  Insurance  Co 

Washington  National  Insurance  (Sparry 

Royal  Seatoods,  Inc 

Women  s  legal  Delense  Fund 

Chamber  ot  Commerce  ol  the  US 

Klukwan,  Inc 

IM  Family  tnterpnses.  Inc 

Sears  Mortgage  Corp 

IBM  Corp 

Amencan-Speech-language-Hearing  Assn 

lelferson  Group.Inc  (For  Inter-Amencan  University  ot  Puerto  Rico) 

lab  Owners  Association  of  Puerto  Rico 

lefferson  Group  Inc  (For  Municipality  of  Barcelonetal 

lelterson  Group.  Inc  (For  MunKipality  ol  Tru|illo  Alto) 

lefferson  Group.  Inc  (For  Puerto  Rico  College  of  Medical  Technotofists) 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

AAPInc 

Seniors  CoaMnn 

Christopher  Columbus  Center  Development.  Inc 
Morehouse  College 
Computer  Sciences  Corp 
Paramount  Communications,  Inc 
Production  tngine  Remanufacturers  Assn 
Printmg  Industnes  ot  America 
Kansas  City  Southern  Industnes,  Inc 


Rafael  Armament  Development  Authorrty 

Soltam  LTD 

TAAS,  Israeli  Industnes  LTD  (IMI) 

Urdan  Industries  LTD 

Republic  of  Guyana 

Southern  States  Police  Benevolent  Assn 

Baker  8  McKenzie  (For  Continental  turopean  Insurance  Coahtnn) 

R  Duffy  Wall  8  Associates  Inc 

All  Courier  Conference  ol  America 

National  Grocers  Assn 

Erie  Countu  Industiral  Development  Agency 

IBM 

National  Association  ol  Truck  Stop  Operators 

R  Wayne  Sayer  8  Associates  (For^pplicd  Materials) 

R  Wayne  Sayer  8  Associates  (ForCoaldm  for  InteHigent  Manufactunng 

(CIMS)) 
R  Wayne  Sayer  8  Associates  (For  IPC) 
Group  Health  Assn  ot  America.  Inc 
Weyerhaeuser  Company 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 
Ediow  International  (kimpany 

International  Franchise  tesn  ,    r    ■ 

SynthelK  Organic  Chemical  Manufactunng  Assn 
tMW  Strategic  Communications  (For  Environmental  Compliance  SeroiMs) 
MWW  Strategic  (kimmunications  (For  Farmland  Dames) 
lane  County  Oregon 
U  S  Chamber  ot  Commerce 
Automotwe  Engine  Rebuilders  Assn 
Brunswick  Corp 
Fann  Sanctuary 
iBWilmrt  Company  Institute 

fteiM  I  te^k  Guiwn  Jewish  Genatnc  Center  of  Long  Isl 
Unitad  Nk  SUnd 

American  Financial  Services  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Baker  t  Mctome  (For  Continental  European  Insurance  Coalition) 

ITT  Corp 

McDonald's  Corp 
Systech  Envwonmental  Corp 
Blue  Cross  8  Blue  Shield  of  Maryland.  Inc 
Chubb  Corporation 
Bar-S  Foods  Company 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Georgia 
Disabled  American  Veterans 
Heublein,  Inc 

After  8  Hadden  (ForiNintendo  of  America) 
American  Environmental  Company 
1 P  Morgan/Morgan  Guaranty  Bank 
DGA  International,  Inc  (For  Zenith  Data  Systems) 
Teuco.  Inc 
Citf  ol  Maou 

Sm  fraoeisco  PuMc  Utilities  Commission 
E.WeMi 


Systems 


f 


J  P  Morgan  8  Co.  Inc 

Jottnson  &  Johnson 

Scfence  ^pttcatuns  Intemationat  Corp 

Alliance  Against  Cartion  Tax 

United  Student  Axl  Funds 

JM  Family  EnttfpnsCT,  IftC 

Sotss  fiantvs  Assn 
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WinthrtiD  Slimson  Putnim  t  Roterts.  1133  Connecticut  tM.m.  1200  Wishinfton.  DC  20036 

Mumlcf  Dwfnxlertef  Ryan  Cannon  (  TVIen.  1615  L  St .  IM  K50  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20036  

JmOw  P.  Titcs.  lUS  CoMacticut  Avenue,  m.  11200  Wastiinfton.  DC  2003C 

Mh  Smm.  9I»  m»  StttA  m  SdPfe  450  Washiniton  00  20006  

W.  Cratt  riai»lMr.  On  Natimnde  Plan  Colomlws.  W  43216         .~ 


EmpliverA:iieflt 


Smitt)  Corona 

American  Assn  of  Airport  Lwcutives 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

Illinois  Power 

Nationwiite  Insurance  Campanie$ 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarteriy  Report  Form. 
The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1992: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential 
answers  are  primed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  I)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2  deals  with  financial 
data.) 


PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFFICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  l«M  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 

PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFHCE  OF  PUBLIC  RECORDS,  232  HART  SENATE  OFHCE  BUILDING.  WASHINGTON,  DC.  2K1* 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRIATE  LETTER  OR  FIGURE  IN  THE  BOX  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  ('Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X "  below  the  letter    P "  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  'X  '  below  the  appropnate  figure.  Fill  out  both  page 
1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  "3. "  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4." 
"5.  '  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19 


REPORT 

Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

<)UARTni                     1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4tb 

(Mark  one  square  only) 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D     YES  D     NO 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "A". — (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows; 

(i)   ■Employee   .—To  file  as  an   "employee",  sute  (in   Item   "B ")  the  name,  address,  and   nature  of  business  of  the   "employer".  (If  the   "employee"   is  a 
firm   [such  as   a  law   firm   or  public   relations   firm),   partners  and  salaried   staff  members  of  such   firm   may  join   in   filing  a   Report   as   an   "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers   subject  to  the   Act  must  file  separate   Reports  and  are   not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by   their  agents  or 

employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are  filed  by  their  employers. 

A.  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING:  2.  if  this  Repon  is  for  an  Employer.  listJtames  of  agents  or  employees  who  wiU  fik 

I .  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  ^        -    ^      .      « 


Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "B".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employei^.  except  thai:  (a)  If  a 
particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named, 
and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (/>)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single 
Report— blaming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  EMPLOYER  —^^^  "ame.  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests.  "  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  anempting.  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pendmg  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"' — § 302(e). 

(*)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary" 
Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  Ihey  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legislative  interests 
are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  legislative  interests  have 

terminated,  place  an  ""X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer  expect 
to  receive  Reports. 


2.  Sute  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  citations 
of  sututes.  where  known;  (d)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distnbuted  m  connection 
with  legislative  interest,  set  forth:  (a)  descnption.  (*) 
quantity  distributed,  (c)  date  of  distribution.  (</)  name 
of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing)  or  name  of  donor  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly  "  Report,  sute  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and. 
if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  slate  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  //  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4" 
and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "£"'  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "(Juarterly  Report"^ 


STATEMENT  OF  VERIFICATION 

[Omitted  in  printingl 
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NOTE  on  ITEM  "D." — (a)  IN  GENERAL.  The  temi  •■contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  printed  or  duplicated 
matter  in  a  campaign  anempling  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution." 
"The  term  contnbulion'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — §  302(a)  of  the  Lx>bbymg  Act. 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER. — (i)  In  general.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expenditures  which  it  makes 
in  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  fiinds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multi-purpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  fiinds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  S500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  die  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.— (i)  In  general.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "D  5"  (received 
for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbuisemenis).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to 
reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts  to  $5(X)  or  more,  it  is 
not  necessary  lo  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  repotted  under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer" 
has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "NONE"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 
Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  ofiSOO  or  More  {from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

1.  $. „....Dues  and  assessments  '^    "^ve  there  been  such  contributors? 

_   .  _.,      ,  ^         r     ,  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no"; ^ 

2.  ». Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3-  S- Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  14   i„  ,he  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  maner  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  I  through  the  last 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  '^V  °'  •*"'  Quarter,  total  $500  or  more: 

,    ,  _„_   .   ,      ,     „  .......        t^     ,,,.  Anach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this  page,  tabulate 

6.$. TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  through  "5   )  .  j       t     u    j  --a    "^  *"..  ^    .,^      '       .    ...  f  >^  ^u. .    •• 

>^  »  »■  '  ^m   under   the    headings      Amount      and      Name  and   Address  of  Contributor   ; 

^■  *• Received  during  previous  (Juarters  of  calendar  year  jnd  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September 

8.  $ TOTAL    from    Jan.    I    through    this    (Quarter    (Add    "6"   and   "7")  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  ubulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  exam- 

ple: 

Loans  Received — "The  term   'contribution'    includes  a  .    .   .   loan  .  .   ."^-§302(a). 
^    .                .„„.,. . .                   J          .^                            , .  Amount        Name  aiui  Address  of  Contributor 

'■  * ™TAL  ""*  °""«'  '°  °^"  °"  »^^°""'  °f  '°»™  r Period-  from  Jan.  I  through. 19 ) 

'O-  5- Borrowed  from  others  dunng  diis  Quarter  $1,500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  BIdg..  New  York.  N.Y. 

II-  J Repaid  «>  othe"  dunng  "his  Quarter  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  251 1  Doe  BIdg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter.  $3,285.00    TOTAL 

NOTE  on  ITEM  "E". — (a)  IN  GENERAL.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — § 302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

ib)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
"E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is    "None.  "  write  ' 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  S. Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  S. Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "I") 

3.  S. Gifts  or  contributions  made  dunng  (Quarter 

4.  $. Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  S Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $. Travel,  food,  kidging.  and  entertainment 

8.  S. Ail  other  expenditures 

9.  1 TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "I  "  through  "S") 

10.  y. Expended  during  previous  (Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11.  $. TOTAL  from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter  (Add  ■■9"  and  "10") 


NONE'  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others — "The   term   'expenditure'    includes   a 
§  302(b). 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  10  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  (garter 

14.  $ Repayments  received  during  this  (garter 

1 5.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  ofilO  or  More 


loan 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word 'NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  the 

person   filing:    Anach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately    the    size    of   this 

page     and    tabulate    data    as    to    expenditures    under    the    following    heading: 

"Amount."    "Dale  or  Daces."  ""Name  and  Address  of  Recipient.'"  ""Purpose." 

Prepare  such  tabulation  m  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

AmoMiir       Dale  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave.  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"'Marshbanks  Bill." 
$2,400.00     7-15,8-15.9-15:     Bntten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  BIdg.. 

Wa.shington,  DC. — Public  relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

$4,150.00    TOTAL 
PAGE  2 
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Offamzation  or  Indwidiiai  Filio| 


Ann  Hnlley  vom  Eipn.  Ig2«  L  Street,  NW,  1705  Wasliinjton.  DC  20036  . 

Robert  J  kiin.  1835  121ti  Street,  m  Wisltmfton,  DC  20009-4421  

Ande  M  totion.  2722  Merriiee  Dn»e,  1360  Fairtn,  VA  22031 

Paul  C  Abenante,  1350  I  Street,  m.  11290  Washin|ton  DC  20005  _ 

Ridiari)  M  Abom,  1225  Ift  Street  m  Washinttoo,  DC  20005      

Adele  L  Abtams.  1415  EMM  Plia,  m  Wasbinjlon.  DC  20007      

Clinstofiher  Barclay  Abukah,  2224  Firjt  St  m  Wasbinjton,  DC  20001  ... 

Adrian  AcewiJo  PC  Boi  2880  Dallas,  7X  75221-2880    

Elaine  Acevedo  m  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  S£  1403  Wasbinfton,  DC  20003  , 
Rodney  J  Ackerman.  1450  Poydras  Street  Ne«  Orleans,  lA  70112-MOO 
Charles  A  Acfluard,  2301  M  Street,  m.  Washinrton,  DC  20037 


kibn  J  Adams,  2000  Pennsyivania  Ave ,  NW,  19000  WashinetM,  DC  20006  , 

Do   

Jobo  M  Adams,  909  N  Wasbinpon  Street.  1300  AJoandna.  vii  ZQU 

Wayne  W  Adams,  501  Part  Avenue  Belleiir.  a  34616  , 


Allan  Robert  Atfhr,  1333  New  Hampsbwe  Aw.,  NN.  WOO  WaslMiltai.  K  20036  , 


Terrance  M  Adlbock.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  m.  »450-K  Wasbmjton,  DC  20004  __ 

Advanced  Display  Manufacturers  o)  America.  3050  K  Street,  m.  1400  Wasbmfton.  DC  20007  . 

Advertisinj  Mail  Martatinj  Assn,  1333  F  Street,  m.  1710  Wasbinjton,  DC  20004-1108  

Advocaqi  Group,  1455  Pennsytvania  Ayenuc,  IW,  11180  Wasbington.  DC  20004 
Do _.. . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Advocates  tor  HiflMiy  t  Auto  Safety.  777  N  Capitgl  Street,  HE,  MIO  Washin|(oii.  DC  20092 

Aenispace  Industries  Assn  o(  America.  Inc.  1250  Eye  Street  m,  #1100  Washmiton.  DC  20005  

Samuel  J  After,  1133  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  f70C  Washinfton  DC  20036 

Crenh  H  A|ne«,  2001  I  St ,  NW,  #304  Wasbmjton,  DC  20036   

Catherine  W  Ahmad  516  First  Street,  S£  Washinjton,  DC  20003  

David  J  Aho.  1667  K  Street,  m,  1710  Wasbmjton  DC  20006  

Robert  S  Aiken,  1735  I  Street,  m.  1916  Washinjton.  DC  20006     "J!"'" 

Herbert  Allen  Ailsworlh,  1615  L  Street,  m.  1420  Washinjton  DC  20036  I 

Air  Condilwninj  &  RetrijeratKxi  Institute.  4301  N  Fairlax  Dr.  1425  Ailmjtai.  VA  22203  

Air  Conditioninj  Contractors  of  America.  1513  16th  Street.  NW  Washinjton  DC  20036  _ 

Air  TratlK  Control  Assn.  Inc.  2300  Clarendon  Boulevard.  1711  Artinjton.  VA  22201  

Aircraft  Owners  S  Pilots  Assn,  421  Aviation  Way  Frederick,  MO  21701        _. 

Randolt  H  Aires,  633  Pennsyfvania  Avenue,  NW,  1600  Washinjton  DC  20004 

Airport  Operators  Council  International,  1220  19th  Street,  ftW,  I2O0  Washinjton,  DC  20036 

Alun  Gump  Strauss  Haua  t  Feld.  LLP..  1333  New  Hampshire  Ane..  NW,  #400  ll«ish«|tgn.  DC  20036 
Do 


Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Julia  L  Akins.  8701  Geatjia  Ave..  1701  Sibrer  Spriai,  MO  20910 

William  E  Albers   1 1  Dupont  Circle  m.  #300    Washmjton,  DC  20036-1207  , 

David  Alberswerth   1400  16th  St    m  Washinjlon,  DC  20036-0001 

James )  Albertine.  1250  24th  Street.  NW,  #300  Wasbniton,  K  20037  

Do ...r. 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Enployer/CJvnt 


American  Land  Title  Assn  

US  Chamber  of  Commerce  „ 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boilennaian.., 
American  Bakers  Assn _ _ 


Handjun  Contnil,  Inc 

National  Stone  Assn  

Rainbow  Lobby,  Inc  

Otyj  Enerjy  Company  

Fkinst's  Transwortd  Memi  Am  . 

CNG  Producinj  Company _.. 

American  Public  Power  Assn  

Ethyl  Corporation  

Hunton  6  Williams  (ForVepo)  „.. 
Retired  Enlisted  Assn  


Cobn  t  Marks  (For  Association  of  American  PuWishefS,  he)  . 

Cobn  and  Marks  (ForDired  Marketmj  Assnl    

Cobn  and  Marks  (For  MKlean  Hunter  CaUt  IV)  

Cobn  t  Martis  (For  USA  Network) 

Southern  California  Edison  Cfl  


AiMricaii  Ckitoptactic  Asuciitiw  . 

Arizona  Slate  Unnrersity 

Border  Trade  Alliance  

Brown  I  Root,  Inc 

Oily  of  Tempo  

Gnrjia  Souttiem  University  

New  Menco  State  Unweisaty  

Pott  o(  Brownjyille.  Teas  

Unwersity  o(  Utah _..: 


DGA  McniatioBtl.  he  (Nclmlk  Data  Sfslen)  . 

Weyeiliaeuser  Cooipany 

Giypbon  International  

Baiter 

Pinnacle  West  Capital  Got  . 

Sandoz  Corp 


Sean  Roebiick  t  Z»  . 


AE  Staley  Manulacturiaf  . 

Amerada  Hess  Corp  

American  Airlines.  Inc 


American  Share  Insurance  (Corporation  . 
American  Telephone  &  Telejrapb  Co  .... 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  _ 

Bolt  Beranek  i  Newman,  Inc 

Burjer  Kinj  Corp  

Cambridje  Information  Group  

Claik/Bardes  Organization.  Inc 


Colombia  Government  Trade  Bureau  (PROEXra)  , 

Canumen  Power  Company  

kMuh  BevN  MMetc  Assn  „„.,„......» 

Dow  JoMS  t  Co 

Enron  Corporation  , 

Fujitsu  America,  Inc  

Government  of  Nonvay 

W  R  Grace  t  Co  

Guardian  Industries 

Hunter  Industnal  Facilities,  Inc 

International  Bank  of  (^mmerce  _„ 

International  Specialty  Products,  lac  

Peter  Kiewit  Sons.  Inc  

Lew  Strauss  t  Co  

Loral  Corp 


■acMoinn  h  Nrws  iwaMft,  mc  . 

Mu^  0Mli  Anvica),  kic  

Medical  PratactiM  Ctnpaay 

Mesa  Petroleum  Co 


Metropolitan  Transit  Autbonty  of  Hams  County 

Miller  Brewing  Crmipany 

Matim  Stanley  I  Co,  Inc  

Modon  Picture  Assn  of  Amenea,  tK — 

MCA.  Inc 

National  Football  League 

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition  

New  York  Public  Library  

Dngard  Systems,  Inc 


Pharmaceutical  ManufactuicfS  tea 

Public  Services  of  Indiana,  kic  

Rigjs  National  Corp  

Ryder  System,  bic  

RJR  Nabisco,  Inc 

Southern  California  Ediia*  Co 


Teus  National  Research  lafeorahMy  Cwiisiaa 

Ttme-Warner  _ 

Upiohn  Company , 

Warner-Lambert  Co   _ 

Westmghouse  Electrx  Corp  . 

International  Fed  of  Professional  ( Itchncal  Enfinaers  . 

Albert  I  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  Ui  

NatioMi  Wildlife  Federation 


Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  American  Business  CMtance.  he) . 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (ForARCTKC.  Ix)  

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (ForAST  Research.  Inc)  _ 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (ForBeckman  hstwtilts,  he) 


Albertine  Enterpnses  (For  Business  EiecutiWS  hr  Nattonal  S<cuiit)r)  

Albertine  Enterprises  (For  Castle-Harlan  Driantit  MMaicment  he)  

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  Council  for  Supwfuiid  Faimess.  he)  

Albertine  Enterprises  Inc  (For  Etide  Electnaici) 

Albertine  Enterprises  (For  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  Inc)  

Albertine  Enterpnses.  Inc  (For  Great  Lakes  Transmission  Company) 

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (For  Itran  and  Amrplus  Partners)  _ 

Albcitine  Enterpnses,  Inc  (For  Materials  Reseanrh  Carp  ol  Saiy  USA,  he) . 

Mtertiw  Enterprises,  Inc  (For  Millipore  Cixp)     

Oertiw  Enterpnses,  Inc  (For  Polans  Industnes.  LP)  „ 

Albertine  Enterpnses,  Inc  (For  Rojeram  Aiicraft  Corp) 

AJbertine  Enterpnses,  Inc  (For  SMS  Corp)  _ 

Albertine  Enterprises,  he  (ForlMtst  PomI  PcppenN.  he)  _ 
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V.  UTS  C«MMlint  *Ml  NM.  1201  Rmt  MUlMiflgii.  DC  20000  ...    . 

D( 

•l. 

Do 


MmT  K.  /UBindec.  1(19 1  SMM,  M.  ROO  Wajkmitoii,  DC  20036-3822  . 
SdtMi  Mkn.  2000  K  Street.  M*.  MOO  Mskinitm.  DC  2000S    

~      '  I J  Men.  122  C  Street,  m.  1280  Wnhmfton.  DC  20001 

lee  teid  Run  Controt.  444  N  Camtol  Street  n26  Waslnnflai.  DC  20001  

I  el  tnenun  Insurers.  1211  Cwnectcul  Avenue.  NW.  MOO  Wasliio(ton.  OC  20036 

I  e*  Haiprslit  Mailers.  2001  S  Street,  m.  1301  WasKinfton.  K  20009         _ 

IF.  Afcmlt.  1100  IStti  St.  NW,  1900  XasJiinpon,  DC  20005  

IMira  Almquist.  1616  P  Street  m  1320  «(ash(ngion,  DC  2(X)3«  

"  '  I  liracwn  d/b/a  Pan  American  Satellite  One  Pickwicli  Pla^a  beeimicli.  CT  06130 

I J  Altier  ?01  Pennsytvania  Avenue  NW  *asliinpon  DC  20004  _ 

XMlpmted  Transit  Union.  AFl-CIO.  S02S  Wisconsin  Avenue  m  Washintton.  K  20016  . 

Qmh  H  Aman.  •4S;71-09I  PO  Boi  1000  Hi|ti«ay  66  West  El  Reno  OK  73036 

Mm  0.  tatkr.  lOM  ITth  StiM.  M.  IMO  Wislmmn.  DC  20036 


I  tatfmi  •(  ftmti  n^tiaiia.  MH  Nirt  PHtaray  Kansas  City.  W  64II4  . 

taaicM  tan  tar  Ramkr)  Cm.  11030  Mta  Um  OalUs.  n  75229 

ImuKM  tan  of  Arrpgrt  Eantnes.  4212  Ki*c  StnM  Meiamlria.  VA  22302     

«MricM  Atsn  o(  Btao4  Banks.  8101  Gltntmli  »mt  BcMiesda.  MO  20814-2749 

AMncan  Assn  o«  Meat  Processors.  PO  ta  269  Elmbcttitom).  PA  17022        _. 

Amencan  Automotile  Assn.  500  E  Street.  SW.  1950  WasHmfton.  DC  20024         

American  Automotile  Manufacturers  Assn   7430  Second  Avenue.  1300  Detroit.  Ml  4(202  . 

American  Banliers  Assn.  1120  Connetticut  Avenue.  NW  Washinfton.  K  20036    

American  Cemetery  Assn.  5201  Lees6ur|  Pike.  11111  Falls  Cliurch.  VA  22041    

American  Couxil  lor  Capital  Formation   1 750  It  Street.  NW.  1400  Washi»|tan.  OC  20006 
American  Couwil  ot  Lile  Insurance.  Inc   1001  Penns|l«tnia  AMmK.  NN  NnkmflM.  K 

American  Dance  Dicran  Assn.  2000  Century  Plaa,  IIOI  Cllirtii,  MD  2I0M 

Anencan  Farm  Bweav  Federation.  225  louliy  Ave  Paili  RMfi.  1  600(( 


I  HI  il  Ljtti  t  Confress  of  Industnal  Or{ant;ations.  815  ISIti  St .  IM  WaslMifton.  OC  20006  . 

I  FMtMMtqr  Assn.  1501  Wilson  BM.  11 100  Arliniton.  VA  22209  

I  Fi»ir  MMWiacturers  Assn  Inc.  1150  Wtti  SI    HW  »310  Waslwnjton.  DC  20036  

AMncan  Financial  Services  Assn.  919  I8II1  Street.  NW  Wasnmjton.  OC  20006  

Amiicm  Figon  Food  Institute.  1764  OW  Meaitan  Rd .  1350  Mclean.  VA  22102 
American  Home  Products  Corp  1726  M  Street,  m  Suite  1001  Wasliinfton.  DC  20036 


Emptoyer/Client 


Altiertine  Enterprises  (For  Western  Difilal  IncI  

Albertine  Enterpnses  Inc  (For  Amencan  Business  Conference,  IK) . 

Albertine  Enterprises  Inc  (For  ARCTICO  IncI 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (FoiAST  Research,  Inc) 
Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  Bechman  Instruments.  Inc) 


Allienine  Enterprises  (For  Business  Ettcutwes  tor  National  Socwity) 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  Castle  Harlan  t  Delaoare  Hanaiemenl  Cat) 

Albertine  Enterprises  Inc  (For  Council  lor  Superlund  Fairness,  Inc)  

Albertine  Enterprises  Inc  (For  Elide  Electronics)  

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  Fruit  ol  Ilie  loom,  Inc) 


Albertine  Enterprises  Itk  (For  Great  Lahes  Transmission  Cofflpam) 

Albertine  Enterprises,  Inc  (For  Itron  and  Amrplus  Partners)  

Akntnt  Enterprises.  Ik  IfwJtotenals  Research  Corp  ol  Son;  USA,  he)  — 

AttirtMt  EMvprets,  Ik  (For  JMipore  Corp)        

Albertm  Enterprises.  Ik  (Forfolans  Industries.  If)  

Albertine  Enterprises  Inc  (For  Rojerson  Aircraft  Corp) 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  SUB  Corp)  

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  West  Point  Pepperell.  Inc)  . 

Albertine  Enterprises.  Inc  (For  Western  Digital  Corp)  

American  Business  Conference.  Inc  

AFICTKO.  Inc 
AST  Research.  Inc 

Beckman  Instruments.  IK  

Business  Etecutnes  lor  National  SecMUlr . 
Castle  Harlan.  Inc 

Council  lor  Superlund  Fairness,  kK  ^. 

Elide  Electronics       

Fruit  of  ttie  Loom.  Inc  

Great  Lakes  Transmission  Co 

Materials  Research  Corp  ol  Sour  USA,  kc  . 

Millipore  Corp  _. 

Polaris  Industries.  L^  ,. 
Roterson  Aircraft  Corp 
SMS  Corp 

West  Point  Pepperell  Inc    _ 

Western  Digital  Corp    _ 

Alliance  lor  Responsible  CFC  Wiqi 

Alliance  lor  Sound  Almosphcnc  Miqr . 

Carjill  Fertilinr,  Inc  

Center  lor  Applied  Enpnaermf 

City  ol  las  Vefas     

City  ol  Virfmia  Beadi 

Concrete  Technotoo  Cup  

Consolidated  Fret|litmirs  

lack  Eckerd  Corp       . ., 

Eh  Lilly 


EMSA  Limited  Pai1n«rs»i» 

Hillsborou|li  County     _ 

Home  Shopping  Netimjrk        , 

International  Council  tt  Cruise  Liaes 
lacksonville  Chamber  d  ( 

lim  Walter  Corp       

Mann  County 


miiipoMlii  Dade  County 
■Mini  IWnierants,  Inc 

Port  M  iKtSonviHe  

Regular  Common  Carrier  (Florence  

(For  Society  ol  Aulomotme  Vehicle  Emissions  Reductmi,  kK) 

Tampa  Electric  Co   _ 

Tampa  Port  Authority _. 

Towers  Financial  Corp 

Walter  Industries         


Washington  Workshops       

lapan  Economic  Institute  ol  Annrica  _ 

Cadmlader  Wickersham  k  Taft  (For  Air  Transport  Assn  of  America)  

Cadwatader  Wickersham  A  Talt  (For  American  Financial  Corp)         

Cadwalader  Wickersham  I  Taft  (For  Association  ot  Finance  A  Insurance  Pnlet- 
sionals) 

Cadwaladei  Wickersham  I  Taft  (For  Bechtel  Group,  Inc)  _ 

Cadwaiader  Wickersham  t  Talt  (For  Bechtel  Investments,  Hk)  

Cadwalader  Wickersham  I  Taft  (ForChiguita  Brands  International.  Ik) 

Cadwaiader  Wickersham  t  Talt  (For  Disabled  American  Veterans)    „... 

Cadwalader  Wickersham  A  Talt  (For  Ladies  Prolessional  Golf  Assn)  

Cadwaiader  Wicktrsham  I  Tail  (For  Management  Compensalan  Group) 

Cadwalader  Wickcrsliam  A  Talt  (For  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp) 

Cadniliin  Wdafskaai  (  Tall  (ForJWnnwide  Mutual  Insurance  Col  

ueood  iM*  Uity  1  MacRae  (ForMonI  Employees  Tai  Group) 

UaoMlUabLeby(MKRae(ForFcibtl-Gaiek)  

UOutl  1Mb  Leiby  (  Macftae  (Fortlroom  A  Nordberg  (lor  Chevron)) 

uamllMibleibyt  ItocRae  (For  Mirage  Resorts.  Inc)       

leBoeuf  tjnili  leiby  A  MacRae  (For  National  Assn  ol  Chem  Recyclers  OMDtD 

LeBoeul  Lamb  leiby  A  MacRae  (For  Physicians  Insurers  Assn  ol  America) 

Matsushita  Electric  Corp  ol  America  

National  Comm  to  Presene  Social  Secunty  A  I 
National  Assn  ol  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 


Pliaraiacaitical  Mamrtacturen  Assn  

Pnilessionals'  Coalition  lor  Nuclear  Arms  ConM  . 


Hatioul  RoM  Faioraka*  . 
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American  Hole!  A  Motel  Assn,  1201  New  Torli  A«..  IIW  Waslm|ton.  DC  20005 

American  Institute  ol  Merchant  Shipping.  1000  16(11  Street,  MW,  #511  Washington  DC  20036 

American  Insurance  Assn.  1130  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  MOOO  Washington.  DC  20036   _. 

American  International  Group.  Inc,  70  Pine  Street  New  York.  NY  10270 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm,  440  First  Street  NW.  1600  Washington  OC  20001 

American  Land  Iitle  Assn,  1828  L  St ,  NW,  1705  Washington  DC  20036 


American  League  lor  Eipoits  A  Security  Assistance.  Inc.  122  C  St..  IWI.  1740  Wasbiniim.  DC  20001 

American  Lite  League,  Inc,  Boi  1350  StaHord  VA  22555   

American  Malting  Barley  Assn.  Inc,  735  North  Water  Street,  «908  MihnuiiM  Wl  53202      _     '   ~~'l 

American  Meat  Institute,  1700  N  Moore  Street  Arlmgtoo,  VA  22209  

American  Medical  Association.  515  North  State  Street  Chicago  IL  60610  

American  Meltianol  Institute  815  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  #800  Washmgton  DC  20006 
American  Motorcyclist  Assn.  PO  Bo>  6114  Westerville  OH  43081      .... 
Amencan  Movers  Conference,  1611  Duke  Street  Aleundria  VA  22314 
American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  410  1st  St    SE  Washington  DC  20003 


American  Nurses  Assn.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW.  #100  West  Washington,  DC  20024-2571 

Amencan  Optometnc  Assn,  1505  Prince  Street.  #300  Aleundna,  VA  22314  

American  Drttirtic  and  Prosthetic  Assn.  1650  King  Street.  #500  Aleundna.  VA  223i4-18(S     ." 
Amencan  Paper  Institute.  Inc  260  Madison  Ave  New  York.  NY  10016 

Amencan  Petroleom  Institute.  1220  I  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20005       

Amencan  Physical  Tlierapy  Assn.  1 1 1 1  N  Fairfax  SI  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

American  Podiatnc  Medical  Assn.  9312  Old  Georgetown  Road  Betliesda.  MO  20(14-162i 
Amencan  Public  Transit  Assn  1201  New  York  Avenue.  MV  Waslmftoi,  DC  20005      . 

American  Pulpwood  Assn,  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW  Waskinflan  DC  20005  

American  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc  225  Mam  SI  Newn|ton,  CT  06111  ~ „ 

American  Retreaders' Assn  PO  Boj  37203  Louisville  KY  40233 

American  Soc  lor  Medical  technology,  7910  Woodmont  Avenue,  #1301  Bethesda.  MD  2(J814  ...L... 

American  S«  ol  Anesthesiologists,  1101  Vermont  Ave,  MW,  #606  Washington,  DC  20005 

American  Slate  ol  the  Art  Prosthetic  Assn,  955  26th  Street.  NW,  #208  Washington,  DC  20037 

Amencan  Tejtile  Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington  DC  20006 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc.  2200  Mill  Road  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

American  Vetennaiy  Medical  Assn.  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  m  #710  Washmgton,  DC  20005  ~I" 

American  Watenvays  Operators.  Inc.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard  #1000  Vlington  VA  22209 

Amencan  Wind  Energy  Assn   777  North  Capitol  St  Nf .  #805  Washington  D  C    DC  20002 

Americans  lor  the  High  Frontier  2800  Shirlmgton  Road,  #405A  Arlington.  VA  22206  

Americans  lor  Immigration  Control  Inc.  717  Second  Street.  NE.  #307  Washington  DC  20002 
Americans  lor  Nonsmokers  Rights  2530  San  Pablo  Ave    «J  Berkeley  CA  94702 
Joanne  Ames,  1120  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Laurel  W  Ames,  989  Tahoe  Keys  BW  ,  16  South  Lake  Tahoe.  CA  96150  1 " 

Amie  Amnt.  10801  Rxkville  Pike  Rockville,  MO  20815  

Moms  I  Amitay,  PC .  444  N  Capitol  Street.  NW,  #712  Washmgton  OC  20001 
Do      

Do  ; Tri"' " 

Jan  S  Amundson,  North  lobto,  #1500  1331  Penm^lvama  Ak.,  iw  Nasiiiiwion,  DC  20664-1710'! 

Anadarko  Petroleum  Corp,  16855  Northchase  Drive  Houston.  TX  77251-1330  .  _ 

Toney  Anaya  200  W  DeVargas,  #7  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501     „  Z! 

Jettrey  M  Anders  1100  15th  Street  NW  #900  Washington  DC  20005 

Steven  C.  Andenan.  422  first  Street,  SE  #20(  Waslunftoo.  DC  20003 

Bynn  Aaieisaii.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  I460(N)  Nastiington  DC  20004-2505 

Carl  A  Andenan.  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW.  1501  Washington  OC  20004  _ 

Cynthia  C  Anderson.  750  17th  Street.  MW  4th  Floor  Washington  OC  20006-4607  1.Z" 

David  J  Anderson,  One  KeyCorp  Plaja  PO  Bo>  88  Albany.  NY  12201-0088  „ 

Oebra  J  Anderson.  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  #900  Washington.  DC  200M „. 

Frederick  M  Anderson,  PO  Boi  8000-02777052  Bradford  PA  16701-0980  _ 

John  A  Anderson,  1333  H  St ,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20005 

Kenneth  William  Anderson,  1629  K  Street,  WV.  #503  Washington  DC  20006    1  !Z.""Z 

Richard  F  Anderson.  1155  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washmgton  Dd  20036         _ ~ 

Steven  Anderson.  1764  Old  Meadow  Rd,  1350  Mclean,  VA  22102  _  ""I  ~Z 

Totiyn  J  Anderson.  601  Thirteenth  Street  NW,  #320  South  Washington  DC  26665 ~~" 

Elaine  Andrews,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington  OC  20004-2599 


William  Robert  Andrevrs,  1745  Jetlerson  Davis  Highway,  #1200  Arlington  VA  22202 
Andrews  A  Kuitli,  1701  Pennsyhnnia  Avenue.  NW.  #200  Washington  DC  20006 

Do    


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Andrews  Assooatts.  IK,  2»0  M  St.,  NW,  H50  Washmrlon.  OC  20037 

Do „ _ _ 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Bill  Angek),  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20006  „ 

Ernest  Antciak,  27777  Inkster  Road  Fannington  Hills.  M  4(334 _I 

Thomas  D  Antliony.  2500  Central  Trust  Center  201  E.  Fiftti  Street  Cincinnati.  OH  45202 

Do  

Do  

Apartment  A  Office  Building  Assn,  1050  17th  Street,  NW,  1300  Washrngton,  DC  26636 

Paul  W  Aican,  201  N  Washington  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

John  Archer,  500  E  Street,  SW.  #950  Washington,  DC  20024  H  ' 

William  I  Archey,  1615  H  STreet.  IM  Washington  DC  20062-2000  _. .       '. I 

R  M  lulie  Archuleta.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  3«l  Ft  Washington  oic  26666  ~ 
Carolin  Arcqnski.  1201  New  Vorti  Avenue,  m  Washington  DC  20005 


Arent  fa.  Kmtner  Plotkin  A  Kahn.  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  IWI  Washmgton.  OC  20036-5339 

Do  


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


John  G  Artinctan.  1130  Connecticut  Ave..  NW,  Suite  1000  Washinfton,  DC  20036 
Armenian  Assembly  ot  Amenca,  122  C  Street,  NW  #350  Washingtx  DC  20001 
Fred  Armstrong  )r,  1620  Eye  Street,  NW,  #520  Washington  DC  20006 

Angela  J  Amett.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 I  _ ' 

Carl  F  Arnold.  PO.  Drawer  7170  Mclean.  VA  22106  

Do 

Do „ _ 1         

Do _       _    


Emptoyer/Client 


Americao  BaolcrsAsM  . 


league  to  Saw  lake  lalioe  

American  Speech  language  Hearini  J 

Northrop  Corp  

Rand  Eye  Institute  

Thompson  Medical  Co  

National  Assn  at  Marailacturers 


Phannaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  _ 

Pearson  A  Pipkm.  Inc  (For  Physicians  Who  Caic) 

New  Yorii  Lite  Insurance  Company 

Knights  of  Columbus  _ 

Enron  Corp  

KeyCorp 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  Amenca  


Electricity  Consumers  Resource  Council  (EUXM  . 

Evergreen  International  Anation,  kK 

Waste  Management.  Inc  l 

Amencan  Frozen  Food  Institute  

National  Independeni  Energy  Producers  

National  Assn  ol  Lite  Companies 

Rockwell  International  Corp 


American  General  Lite  Insurance  Co.  of  Taas  . 

Association  ol  Battery  Recyclers  

Coalition  lor  Habitat  Conservatioo 

GNB.  Inc  

(For  Institute  ol  Makers  ot  Eipiosnes) „ 

International  Alliance  for  Habitat  Conservation 

RSR  Corporation  

Ares-Serono.  Inc    _ 

Association  of  Tnal  laiqeis  of  Ainoica 

Calilomia  Dairy  Institute  . 


Interstate  Natural  Gas  Assn  of  America  (MGAA) 

Mars.  Inc    

Saleguard  America's  Family  Enterpnses  

Tkamson  US.  Inc 

Assaciated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

Wdiigan  National  Corp 


Frost  A  Jacobs  (For  Comprehensive  Medical.  Inc) 

Frost  A  Jacobs  (For  Louisville  Imaging  Services  he)  ... 
Frost  A  Jacobs  (For  Western  Hills  Imagmg  Center,  he) . 


Retued  Officeis  Assn 

Amencan  AntanaNe  Asm  .. 
USOiawberalfiiMaiim 
Ocddantal  Chanical  Carp  . 


Public  Transit  Assn  

Anarican  Assn  ol  Bioanalysts 

Anerican  Assn  ol  Oaupatioul  HaaM 

Aram  Mardirosian  „ , 

Jean-Bertrand  Anstide 


Association  ol  Prolessional  Flight  Attendants     

Central  States  SE  A  SW  Areas  Health  Weltaie  A  Pmsion  Funds  . 

Children  With  Attention  Oelicit  Disorder  (CHAODI 

City  of  San  Diego    

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 


3315 


Guardian  Lite  Insurance  Co  ol  America 

Independeni  Federation  ol  Flight  Attendants  

International  Society  lor  Clincal  Laboratory  Technolofy  . 

Mercy  Hospital  ot  Des  Moines,  loaa  

National  Field  Selling  Assn  

National  Parking  Association   

Navaio  Nation  

Republic  01  Chile 

SO-PAK-CO.  Inc 

Toyota  Motor  Corporation 

Video  Software  Dealers  Assa _ 

American  Insurance  Assn 


hitland  Cement  Assn 

Amencan  Council  ol  Life  hswanct . 

Amencan  Iron  A  Steel  Institute  

Ashland  Oil  Co 

Corporate  Property  Investors  

Goodyear  Tire  A  Rubber  Co 


Receipts 


23.0(573 

6!72660 

"226J!4500. 


130.00000 

25.00000 

5.45(50 

292.(3314 

5,56600 
24.34(43 

40  1(285 
49.700.(0 


3.00000 

~33'7;43643 

11.49559 

■  —  -- 


100.00 


38.275.63 

10.29006 

11.000  00 

456.90500 

47.70000 

26.466  92 

12.91560 

3.60800 

1.00000 

556.32 

6.06066 
10.00000 

4.ooo.n 


S5.SOO.00 
4.000.M 


95000 
3.00000 
1.3(461 


6.60000 
4,29340 


3,00000 


134150 
4.047.00 


17^00.00 


31$i0 


(J47.S0 


1.60000 
25.026.(5 
9J22it 


2S.06060 
96.00(15 


40.000.00 


42.S2S.76 

ijmm 
imsi 


67.43900 


(00.00 


6NJI0 


Eipendituies 


14.264  78 

3.409  50 

6.72600 

50.(2130 

212.3(6  56 

4.01500 

10.(0(6( 

15.425(9 

3.35506 

7.4(667 

62.959  86 

13.553  00 

24.34(43 

6.10000 

95.268  45 

49.708(0 

38.25500 
2(800 
314.61(40 
11.495.59 
23.9(117 
49.72(00 

i5J3266 

100  DO 

13.4(955 

22.153  6( 


53.5((06 
66.14625 
11.93000 

1.503  3( 
78.47661 
22.787.95 
12.915.60 

3.608.00 


lS.41tJS 


717J2 


222.00 


1.924  96 
1.941  !S0 


I.0S2.12 


3,7(4.(7 
33945 


l.06S(( 
37000 
67991 
15000 
94J4 


167  52 

90.00 

535 

2.12141 

"24676 

2.37106 

1300 

914 


31398 

60000 

10.594.00 
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Oriifuatitn  or  Mimlual  Filini 


«miM  t  roHti.  1200  Dm  lli«>lliw  Int.. 

Do 

Dl   _ 


I,  DC  20O3S  . 


0>. 
k. 
■i. 

a*. 


D* 


k. 

D>. 

Dt. 

D* 

Di 

Ot. 

D(. 

k. 

R». 

Dl 

Di 

Ot 


L  WayM  Mny  t  CwifMf.  (00  Mm  Hm»sImi  tm..  M,  IIOIO  WiltwilM.  DC  20037  . 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Tkaaas  M  /krjsmitti.  1301  K  S«i«««.  m.  11200  Washmiton.  OC  2O0O(  „.__ 

Oetanft  »(rai<Wl.  600  Morylaiid  *w .  SW.  ilOO  \»e$t  Untuntton  DC  20024-257!  

Assauted  Builders  t  Contracton,  Inc.  729  15Mi  St.  WK  Wasliin|1oo  DC  20005  

Asuciated  Credit  Bureaus.  Inc.  1090  yermoot  hmut.  m  1200  Washmiton  OC  20005 

AsiacuM  GeMial  Cutticton  ol  Amenca.  I9S7  E  SI .  WW  Washinfton.  DC  20006      

taKMliM  of  tawicai  PaMslHTs.  1718  Coniwcticut  Aw<iu<.  m  Wastimton.  DC  20009-1140   

I  of  HniiicM  Ibilraads.  Aiwcan  Railroads  Buildmi  SO  F  Strwl  m  Wasriin(toii.  DC  20001  

I  d  taVKM  Mman  Ifeteil  Calkte.  1101  Vtmnnt  Awnue  m.  i;iO  Wasliinfton.  DC  2000S  . 

I  It  Ctltmt  TradMl  SdMlb.  3CB0  N  Straet.  m.  nn  Floor  Washiniton.  DC  20007     

I  ol  Hbhiimi  Smict  Titnaaii.  Inc.  1400  I6tti  Street,  m.  1610  WasMniton.  DC  20036     

teMciatm  ot  State  and  Tetntonal  Healtti  Officials  415  Second  Street.  K.  Suite  200  Waslm|ton.  K  20002 

Georje  I  Aste.  1707  L  St.  NKK,  1300  VKasftmiton.  OC  20036-4202  

RicHard  C  AtcliiMn   1377  CaiMM  lerosa  Solaoa  Beacli,  CA  92101  

AllantK  Richt«(d  Co.  515  Sou*  FIOMC  Strati  Los  Anfeles.  CA  90071 

fntz  t  Ana«a».  1600  E»e  St.  m  HMmiftM.  DC  20006     

Octooii  Mm*  AKnod.  1700  H  Mwt  St  AHmjIoo  VA  22209  _ 

Utft  Mi*.  600  ItanlMi  km..  W.  1700  Wasfimpon.  X  20024 

Ma  J.  tmutt.  PO  ta  2(9  EliaMtitowii  pa  1 7022    

MHi  AwkKli.  1522  K  Street,  m  IS36  Mashmiton.  DC  20005 
FiMtN.  /WL  2009  North  14tli  Street.  IIOI  Aiiinfton.  VA  22201 


I  R  Austin.  1201  16m  Street,  m  1210  WasHmfton.  DC  2003( 

Mm  S  Autrf.  1146  19tli  Street,  m  Wasliin(ton.  K  20036 

Ann  Products,  Ire,  9  IKest  57Hi  St  Ne*  Yorli,  HY  10019   

I  G  Ayre,  PO  80  130  Levis  PQ  Canada  G6V  6N7 


HmM  Syminftoo  Ayres.  601  Diirteoitri  Slreel  m  1320  South  WaslwiflM.  X  2000S 

MKO  Cliemical  Co,  3001  West  Chester  Pike  Newtown  Square.  PA  19073  -.. 

Edward  J  Babbitt.  400  Broadway  Cincinnati.  OH  45202  . 

Grefory  R  Babyak   1747  Pennsylvania  A«e   MW.  4900  NUkMflM.  OC  i 

Do  

Ot 


Do 
Do 


Ridiard  Antlwv  BatMH.  173$  Nw  T«k  Ammk.  NW.  KOO  VMMflM.  K  2HK  . 


Oo 


Wendy  Baer  1421  Pnnce  Street.  Suite  230  Hatttn.  U  22314 

CharWte  M  Bahin.  1709  New  rort  Awnue.  M*.  M  Hw  Mnlwiftn.  DC  2000(  . 

Georie  F  Bailey  )r .  400  South  Unnn  Street.  M9S  Mwtliicn.  Al  3(104  

William  W  Bailey.  1201  CnMCtnt  hmm.  NW,  1300  WaskmftM.  K  20036  „ 

Do _.._ 

Do         

Di 


Di. 

Di 

Do 


BiilQ  t  RolMiMi.  1201  CmiCticO  J 

k 

k 

k 


;  M.  f3tO  VMiiiflM.  K  20036 


Gerald  E  taket.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  m  Washmiton.  OC  20031  . 

James  Jay  Baker  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave   NW  Washmpon  OC  20036 

Urn  D.  Bum.  815  Soteenth  Street,  m  Washmiton,  OC  20006  

R.  eniilr  Baker,  2501  M  Street,  m  Washmiton,  DC  20037 


r  t  HnteUct,  1050  Connecticut  Ave ,  IM.  11100  WashinfMi.  K  20036  . 

Di 

Di 


H  R  BaMuK.  333  Ttanol  Si.  EAsaa.  W  OOBIB „ ~ 

Stanley  W  Bahs.  1101  14th  Street,  m.  11400  Washmften  DC  20005  . 

William  L  Ball  III,  1101  16lh  Street.  NW  Wishmfton.  DC  20036    

William  Lewis  Ball.  1660  L  Street.  NW.  1401  Washmiton.  OC  20036 


Ball  tank  (  kradk  IIOI  Pl«B|4»iMa  Htmm.  NW.  11035  Wijluniliii.  K  2O0O4 

Do _ _ 

k 


Em|)l0)CtA:iient 


AmncM  lustiliti  ol  Certified  PuMk  Accountants 
AaiifKM  M  Cms 

JMaMKUmcurad  Cnditofs  Comaittee 

Antir  UNMiii,  IK  ..... — .- — »......».»» — 

wn,  nc t  .....^.■.— — »—» 

tCK  

An-CK)  

Bank  ol  Montreal 


BuiMmi  and  ConstfUdni  Tnd*  OtftttM,  HlOO  

Business  Roundtable  - 

Caribbean  Inlemalnnal  News  Corporation  

Commissioner  Dept  ol  Ttltcojmuniciliwt  Otf  il  kw  IM  . 

Computer  Sciences  Corp    „ 

Continental  Corporalion  _ 

FidctatMl  bneslon 

Fainam  USA.  luc ...., 

Gcmral  Conhttnct  ol  SeventtHliit  MnWlirtl 

Holfmann-Lj  Roche.  Inc  „_ 

Hooi  Indian  Tribe 


Michiian  National  Corp  dor-  BiiKrtr  HMs  Fed  SanafS  BiM  . 

Montefiore  Medical  Center      

National  Assn  ol  Telecommumcatnns  Olficirs  t  Adnson 

National  Coordinatini  Comm  lor  Multi««»l^|»  Plm 

NaPnj  B«Iherjpeutics.  Inc       ~ 

Penn  Central  Industries  Group   

PMip  Itoms.  hK     ™ -~- — — — 

koiMi  Mustiy  Assn  ol  Aotnca.  he 

Ri>»Mic  o(  Veneniela      

SKramento  Municipal  Utility  District  

Slanlom  University 


Stale  Farm  Mutual  Momotili  bnunoH  Ci  . 

Sutvnil  TtdMoliO.  kK 

Unilever  Umled  Stales.  Inc 


American  lottstcs  bilrastructun  ImpnviiMiit  CutttractMl . 

FMC  Corp  „ 

Guam  Airport  Authority     __ 

TkImwIip  lor  Communications.  Intematioiial 

mon  - 

Hunts  Assn  ._ 


United  Airlines.  Inc  —...... 

Amencao  Tunaboit  Ass*  , 


Mgtnn  Picture  Assn  ol  AiMnea,  iK  ..- 

American  Meat  Institute    

National  Fed  ol  Independent  Busmtss  . 

American  Assn  ol  Meal  Processon 

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assn 

American  Retirees  Assn  

Overseas  Education  Assn.  kK 

Susan  OiHS  ( 


Mri  Oivie  Inc 

National  Independent  ttmtt  Pnducm 


Westem-Southem  Lite  Insurmct  Ct . 

Contact  Lens  Institute 

Gtnentech    

HtcAodrews  t  Forbes  HoMmi,  Inc  . 
Municipal  Fnance  Industry  Assn    ... 

Mn  Nuvitn  (  Co.  kit  

NANA  Reinnal  Corp,  he  .._ 

Skee  Alika.  kx 


hlematonal  Hardwood  Ptodicts  Assn  (MW 

Savings  and  Communily  Bankers  ol  Ametiea  ,. 

CSX  Transportation    ,  

Biilcy  A  Robinson  (For  AmerKan  Imaginf  Assn)     „„ 

kilty  t  Robinson  (For  Blue  Cross  ot  Western  Pennsylvania)  ... 
Bailey  t  Robinson  (For  Case  Management  Society  of  America) 

Bailey  i  Robinson  (For  Human  Factors  Applicalons.  Inc)  

Bailey  &  Robinson  (For  Investment  Company  Institute)  

Bailey  I  Robinson  (For  Natural  Gas  Vehicles  CoaUioi)  

Bailey  A  Robinson  (For  Upfdui  Corp) 

American  Imaging  Assn    

Blue  Cross  of  Western  Pennsytvann 

Case  Management  Society  ol  Araenei 

Human  Factors  Applications.  Inc  

hwstment  Company  Institute ,. „„ 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters . 

Natural  Gas  Vehicles  Coalition  

Air  Line  Pikjts  Assn   

National  Rille  Assn  ol  AniMie*  . 


International  Longshoremen's  Assn,  Afl-CIO 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  he  

Cominco,  Ltd         .  

Mitsui  i  Co  (U  SA),  he 

Mitsui  Plastics,  Ine 

J  M  Huber  Corp 


Miller  Balis  I  ONeil.  PC  (ForJhiencMi  Priilie  G«  Assn  (APGA)) 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn  

General  Motors  Corp _ _ 

ARCO  

CHj  ol  Btlltwie  (WasHmfliii) 

an  tt  Pirttond.  OR 


Gnenbnei  letsMif,  he 

Gunderson.  Inc  , 

Harsdi  hwstnicnl  CorpmliM 

ML  kid  Meadows  Oregon.  Lid 

km— «  Industrial  Gas  Usan 

Nvltiwesl  Manne  Iron  Works     «.....w.~«.~. 

Northwest  Woodland  Owners  Couned 

Oregon  Department  ol  Slate  Lands  

Oregon  Oepartment  ol  Transportation 

Oregon  Graduate  Institute  ol  Science  t  Technoloo  . 


Receipts 


MStO 


l.l4(.0t 
1.412.00 


TliS 

Tjaus 


5.14750 
2,778/5 
t.750.SO 


UI402 

445.50 

2,225.00 


3.400.00 


3,000.00 
10,00000 
12,000.00 


S3.70 

395.00 

2,50000 

1,50000 


18,07900 
8(.2((.41 


SOOM 


1,50000 
12.75000 
3.401.00 


2,50000 
1,12060 
12,00000 


(.429.30 


4.ssaoo 


2^soo.oo 

18.000.00 


19.000.00 
16,500.00 
6,000.00 
2.93250 
7,458.00 


3,00000 

7500 
7.747  35 
20.45627 
31.492  50 
18.372.50 
44,404.00 


Eiptndilures 


3U7 


239  BO 
2«579 


52.85 
5600 


115J2 


1.31 
2(363 
305.06 


8.00 
251.74 


l(,S00.00 
18.07900 
ttJUM 


3,00000 

"1.06660 

925  00 

7042 

572  73 

20000 


1210 
4,43(00 


2.37025 


504J5 


S«0.(1 


64080 
138  73 


6.147.08 
116.08 
31340 
2.477  23 
7,79313 
1.798  76 
6.10784 


0,712.50 

1.43213 

777  00 

6536 

2^7250 

78932 

1,48500 

81395 

9.00000 

2.31852 

14.00000 

1.894.52 

23.10000 

1.97697 

4.36800 

31415 
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Organuatnn  or  Individual  Filin| 


Do. 
Oo. 
Do 


Jack  L  Ballard.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW.  1352  Washmiton.  OC  20004 
Robert  H  Ballard,  2  North  9th  Street  Allentown.  PA  18101 

Thomas  M  Balmer  888  16lh  Street  NW  Wisllhfton,  DC  20006     

Bank  o(  Boston  Corporation   100  Fedtral  SI  OiSton.  MA  02110 
Bank  Leumi  le-lsrael,  BM  562  Filtli  I 


(York.  NT  10017 


Kalhiyn  Bannan.  1300  I  Street.  NW.  1520-W  Washington  DC  20005-3314 
M  Graeme  Bannerman,  888  16th  Si .  m  Washington  DC  20006 

Oo 

Oo  , 


Martha  G  Bannerman.  One  Greenwich  Plaza  PO  On  25(8  Greenwieli,  CT  06836-2568 

Linda  W  Banton,  1331  Pennsyhrania  Ave  NW,  Washington  OC  20004 

James  W  Bapple  III,  5535  Hampstead  Way  Springfield  VA  22151  

Samuel  J  Baptista.  1225  19th  SI ,  NW,  1410  Washington  DC  20036 

EmoryWBaragar.  1700  N  Moore  St,  12120  Rosslyn,  VA  22209  

)ohn  Paul  Barber,  8101  Glenbrook  Road  Bethesda  MO  20814-2749 

Haley  R  Barbour.  600  New  Hampshire  Av .  N  W  11010  Washington.  DC  wHii        "_" 

0»  . 

Do. 

Do 


Betsy  F  Barclay.  1445  New  Tort  Avenue.  NW,  8th  Floor  Washington,  DC  2000S 
M  Camille  Bares.  1667  K  Street,  NW.  11000  Washington  DC  200O6 
Robert  H  Barker,  1150  17th  Street,  IM  Washington  DC  20036  _ 

G  Denise  Baiksdale,  1667  K  Street,  NW,  11270  Washington  OC  20006 
William  J  Barloon,  1850  M  Street,  NW,  11110  Washington  DC  20036      .     .. 
Thomas  W  Barlow  PO  Bm  14000  Juno  Beach,  h  33408 

Iraline  G  Barnes   1900  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20068 

Barnetl  i  Sivon,  PC,  2000  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  740  Washington  DC  20036 
Ray  A  Barnhait,  2602  Dellana  Lane  Austin,  TX  78746 


Michael  E  Baroody  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  11500-N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703  . 

Dorothea  Ban,  1010  North  Fairtai  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  

James  C  Barr.  1840  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22201  

Terry  N  Barr,  50  F  Street,  NW  1900  Washington  OC  20001  JZZ'Z 

Oavid  C  Barrett  Jr ,  1201  New  Yorti  Ave    NW  1830  Washington.  DC  26665 " 

Robert  W  Barrie,  1331  Pennsy^anla  Avenue  NW  Wasliingtoo  DC  20004         

Robert  £  Barrow,  1616  H  Street  WW  Washington,  DC  20006 _.. I.!~ 

Linda  Curry  Bartholomew,  7  North  9th  Street  AJIentown  PA  18101   . 
Doyle  C  Bartlett,  101b  18th  Street,  NW,  11100  Washington  DC  20036 

Linda  L  Bartlett,  1341  G  Street.  NW  9th  floor  Washington  OC  20005  „.    . 

Robert  G  Bartlett.  1415  Elliot  Place,  NW  Washington  DC  20007  

Richard  A  Barton.  1101  17th  St.  NW  1705  Washington  DC  20036    .     

lo-Anne  R  Basile,  1133  21st  Street  3rd  floor  Washington  DC  20036 
Robert  W  Batcheldet.  1201  New  Tort  Ave  ,  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

Diane  Bateman.  501  2nd  Street.  NE  Washington,  DC  20002  

Christopher  M  Bates,  1325  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  1600  Washington  OC  20004 
Douglas  P  Bates,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-2599  __ 

Richard  M  Bates.  1101  17tti  SI  NW  1501  Washington.  DC  20036  

Ellen  Battistelh,  2010  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW,  5th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036 

Lana  R  Batts,  2200  Mill  Road  Aloandna  VA  22314  __ 

Gary  Le  Bauer.  700  13th  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington  DC  20005  .  .  '" """" 

Patricia  M  Bauer  Carlcn.  888  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Oo    

Oo  ~  '~ 

Jeffrey  A  Baum.  1667  K  Street,  NW,  11270  Washmgton.  DC  20006  ~  ~Z 

Barbara  Bauman,  1800  K  Street,  NW.  11018  Washington,  DC  20006 

Gregory  J  Baumann,  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  Lonng.  VA  22027 


Tammy  L  Baiter,  1155  15tti  Street,  NW,  Suite  600  Washington  DC  20005 
Judith  Bayer,  1401  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Bayh  Connaughton  Fensterheim  A  Makne.  PC.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  1025  Wasiiiiiiitoiir  DC  ifoooii 

Do   


Do  . 
Ds 
k 
Do 

Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Richard  Sandy'  Beach.  805  15tli  Street  NW,  1300  Wasliin(ton.  DC  20005-2207 

Joanne  Elden  Beale,  4455  Woodson  Road  St  Louis  MO  63134 

Hubert  Beatty,  1957  E  St,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006  „ 

Brenda  Larsen  Becker,  655  15th  Street,  NW  «350  Washington.  OC  20665  

Steven  M  Beckman.  1757  N  Street,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036      

William  W  Beddow,  1730  Pennsyhrania  Ave  ,  N'.*!,  1750  Washington  DC  20006 
Howard  Bedim.  601  £  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20049 
Beer  Drinkers  ol  America,  150  Paulanno  Avenue.  1190  Costa  Mesa  CA  92S2( 
Beer  Institute  1225  Eye  Street  NW  #825  Washington,  OC  20005 

William  A  Behan,  1700  N  Moore  St ,  1820  Arlington.  VA  22209   

Mart  Belanger,  805  Third  Avenue  New  Yoit.  NT  10022        

Winston  Everett  Bell,  PC  Boi  26543  Las  Vegas  NV  89126 

Trma  Bellak-Bronfman.  1325  G  Street.  NW,  11000  Washington.  DC  20005     ..™ 

Julia  Jackson  Bellinger.  2626  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20037 

Joseph  M  Bellino.  444  North  Capitol  Street,  NW  1845  Washmgton  DC  20001 
James  P  Bellis.  1725  K  Street  NW  1601  Washington  OC  20006 
Keith  B  Belton,  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20037 

(enniler  L  Bendall,  1020  I9th  Street,  m,  #200  Washington.  OC  20036      

Daniel  J  Bennet,  729  15th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Catherine  Bennett.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW,  1925  Washmgton.  DC  20664  ..... 

Mary  C  Bennett,  815  Connecticut  Avenue,  IM  Washington  DC  20006-4078  ._ 

William  M  Bennett,  1420  King  Street  Aleiandria.  VA  22314-2715 

John  C  Bennison.  P  0  Bo»  23992  Washington,  DC  20026-3992 

lodean  Robbins  Bens.  727  N  Washington  Street  Aleiandria  VA  223i4 


James  M  Bensberg,  1225  Eye  Street  NW  #500  Washmgton  DC  20005-3914 

Frederick  S  Benson  III,  2001  L  Street.  NW,  #304  Washington,  DC  20036  

James  E  Benton.  N  J  Petroleum  Council  150  W  State  Street  Trenton  NJ  08600 
Todd  P  Bentsen,  1627  Lamont  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20010 

Douglas  L  Berger,  1333  f  Street,  NW,  #710  Washington,  OC  20004-1108 

Bob  Bergland,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Gene  S  Bergotfen.  1320  Braddwk  Place,  #720  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Edwin  M  Beigsmart,  1000  Regency  Court,  Suite  209  Toledo  OH  43623       

Paul  C  Bergsoo.  1325  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20004    .  __ 
Oo  _ 

Jane  W  Bergwin.  1016  16lh  Street,  NW.  5th  Fknr  Washington,  OC  20636  ..!1U 
Jessica  Bert.  1600  M  Street.  NW  Washmgton  OC  20036 

Dayle  Beite.  519  C  Street.  NE  Washington,  DC  20002  

Antoinette  C  Bertely,  PO  Boi  2972  Washington,  DC  20013 I 

Nathan  R  Berkley.  1611  Oute  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314  

Ellen  Berman.  20O0  L  St .  m.  1802  Washington  DC  20036  .... 

Richard  B  Berman,  607  14th  Street.  NW.  f  1 100  Washington.  DC  20005      . .  - 

Do  __ 

Di   " 

William  R  Btrman.  SOD  E  Strett,  SW,  1950  Wajliin|liin,  6ic  20024  ...Z 


EmployefA;iient 


Oregon  Museum  of  Science  and  Mustry  . 

PaciliCorp  Leasing _.... 

Schnitffr  Steel  Industries    

Central  &  South  West  Services,  he 

Pennsyhrania  Power  A  UiM  Co 

International  Dairy  Foods  Association 


Hoffmann-La  R«he.  Inc 

Bannerman  A  Associates,  he  (Forjtrak  Repubiic  it  Eepb 'Z 

Bannerman  and  Asswiales.  Inc  (ForBeiiut  UnnersilyCollete)  ._ 

Bannerman  A  Associates.  Inc  (For  Government  of  the  United  Inh  Eanhs) 

NAC  Re  Corp     

General  Electric  Company    ™^ 

National  Assn  for  Uniformed  Services 'Ill".l'.l".'".'l'l 

Financial  Services  Council      „ l.~....~Z~ 

Boeing  Company  .. -.  -., 

Aaerican  Assn  ol  Bknd  Banks Z1_I 

Aiieriean  Maritime  Cooiitss ] 

American  Rice,  he  

CBS,  Inc  """ 

Pnamenca  Fmancial  Seniees "  """"" '. 

Public  Secunties  Assn  . , 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp.  Inc 


Anetican  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn.  he  . 

Warner-Lambert  Company  

Sprhl  Corporation  

Ftorida  Power  i  Light  Co  

Potomac  Electric  Power  Company 

Citibank.  NA  

Marathon  Oil  Co 


National  Assn  of  Manufactureis  

National  Society  of  Public  Accountants  ... 

National  Milt  Producers  Federation     

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  , 

National  Gram  A  Feed  Assn .„ 

Ganeral  Electric  Co  

National  Grange  

Pennsylvania  Power  A  Light  Co  „ 

Conlerence  of  State  Bank  Supervisen 

Kraft  General  Foods.  Inc 

National  Stone  Assn 

Direct  Martetmg  Assn 


CcMlar  Telecommunicatnns  hdu^  Assn  

Aawean  Public  Transit  Assn  _. 

Fertiliier  Institute  _ 

Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Assoeiatin  . 


American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance.  Inc 

Disney  Worldwide  Services.  Inc  

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  ol  Anieriea "" 

American  Financial  Services  Asm  

Family  Research  Council  

Bannerman  A  Associates.  Inc  (For  Beirut  University  CoHejel 

Bannerman  A  Associates,  Inc  (For  Government  ol  the  Unded  Aiab  Eaniiahs) 

Bannerman  A  AssKiates.  Inc  (For  Government  ol  Eopt) 

Warner-Lambert  Company  

Kansas  City  Power  A  Light  Company,  et  aL  IZ..Z! . 

National  Pest  Control  Assn  

Pennzoil  Company , 

United  Technologies  Carp ZZZ 

ALC  Communications  Corp , 

Cook  Group i.~ 

Josepli  E.  Staiiam  A  Sons  „ 

Mendl  Ijineli  t  Company 

MHi  hdostiT  Foundaton  

""  ■■     il  Basketball  Assn   

il  Soft  Drink  Assn 


hmnlvania  Savings  Assn  hsunnct  Ciaip 

Real  Estate  Cappital  Recovery  Assn 

SPI 

Credit  Union  National  Assn,  Inc 

Catholic  Health  Assn  of  the  United  States  .. 
Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America  .. 

Blue  Cross  A  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Int'l  Union,  United  Auto  Aerospace  (  A(pic 

Caterpillar.  Inc       

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persorn 


Magnavn  E'«ctrwics  Systems  Corp 
Maior  League  Baseball  Players  Assn 


Ractipts 


298.00 
1.590i)0 
3.4S2J0 


3M00 

1.00000 
2.50000 


1.54000 
997  50 
4.75000 
1.31037 
2.50000 
30.00000 
15.00000 
7.50000 
16.00002 
12.500  00 


7M0.00 


3JOO0O 
9.00000 


3.150.00 

Imoi 


5.00000 

62  50 

987n 

750  00 

4000  00 

4.50000 

7.500.00 

1.35000 

9.00000 

1.75000 

1.800  00 

45.00000 

34587 

25000 

S6(J)0 


500.00 
3.00000 
17.72400 

26666 

5.00100 

"iiilKso 

2.50000 


8.42000 
2,257  73 


2,600.00 


76100 
9.4(7  59 
3.000.00 

72652 


4.000.00 


Institute  ol  Scrap  Recycling  Industnes.  he  .. 

National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assn  

National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn  

Association  of  National  .VIvtrtiseis.  Im 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn    

Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  America.  Inc j 

Associated  Builders  A  Contractors.  Inc  

Plirer.  Inc    

Baker  A  McKenzie  (For  Horsham  Coiporatioii^  . 

National  Society  ol  Prolessnnal  Engineers 

American  Soc  ol  Travel  Agents  

United  fresh  Fruit  A  Vegetable  Assn 

Ainerican  Motorcyclist  Assn      

Weyertiaeuset  Company  

American  Petroleum  Institute _ 

Rainbow  Lobby,  Inc 

Advertising  Mail  Marketing  Assn 


National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn 
National  Private  Truct  Council 


Bergsmart  A  Associates  (for  Rudolph/libbe  Companies,  he  t 

Beigson  A  Company  (For  Halon  Research  Institutel  

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council 

CoiBonieis  Power  Co     „. 

Investment  Company  Institute  

National  Assn  lor  Home  Caie 


American  Movers  Conlerence  

Cansomer  Enero  Council  ol  America  , 

B«|ar  King  Corp  

FCA  Fairness  Coalition  

SIA  Restaurant  CorporatM,  he 

Ameriean  Automobile  Assn 


1,50000 

5.000.00 

507.10 


3317 


3175 

5(77 

305.05 


lJ0Oi7 


40214 
(000 
5500 
50.00 


402i2 


41216 

22335 

79  70 

900  3( 

207  41 
8(041 


771*7 


19000 
2.782iO 


40240 

50000 

13,450  13 

2i8171 

169137 
18.00 

IbbTm 

130( 


ma 

7J4SSi 


32$JI0 
200.00 


2.10000 
30000 


32S00 


49(94 

5000 

itill 

394.59 


1.12173 


54.88 
(4858 


(0000 
4.00000 
2.500.00 
3.000.00 

'iism 

8.50000 

3.59375 
14.499.72 

00.78 
43.00 

1340.(0 

20000 
79371 
505(4 

(5.00 
3J3IM 

1.00000 

3.448  00 

216J0 

109JI 

500.00 

(.99(00 
2U.95 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  23,  1993 


Ottamnlion  a  MnndiMl  Film| 


Jhi  MMlie  tmtt4  2100  PtmnyNania  /WtniK.  m  (755  Wasdinftoii,  OC  2(037  . 

"      m  1023  I5III  Stiwi.  *».  MOO  Wasliinjton  DC  20005   

n.  1920  I.  Stncl.  MM.  It02  WiMmfton.  DC  20036 


Bcmtrm  1  Upselt.  lUO  I  Stmt.  IW.  NK  HWmMmi.  OC  2W36 

Grill  K  Bemnron.  MX  CoiMCtiat  km..  M.  flONWMliincton.  K  TtOX  . 


RotwtE   Btnir   1515 


¥»  22209 


MKl»el  1  Befte<scn  Btmliciil  Maiu|tm«it  Corp  453  New  imei  Aw .  SE  Wastrniflon.  DC  20005 
Bill  itrttii   I  no  RNxle  IsliiKl  *w    IM  Wjsliifl|ton  DC  20036 

Mana  L  8«rttiaud.  1455  Pmnsytvanii  Ave.  m  IIOOO  Wastiinftan.  K  20004 

Ann  Stiti  2000  K  Str««.  m.  Suite  800  Wasliiniton.  DC  2000*  

Ed  Bettiune.  PC  tot  200  210  East  Vine  Street  Searcy.  W  72143 

Rotcrt  Belz.  I3M  Nn  IM  Immt.  NW.  Sati  200  Wiilmntoii.  K  2000$ 


Do 
Do 
Da 


AMnt  J  Bevcndft.  13S0  I  StrMl.  W*.  1700  WaslM|lM.  K  2O0OS 

Beverxlie  i  Diamond  PC    1350  E>e  Street  m.  1700  Washmfton.  DC  2000S  .. 

lanice  Bezansoi  601  IWestlalK  Dnve  Amtm.  TX  7S746  - 

Everett  E  Sierman.  555  13th  Stret.  NW  Suite  1290  East  WasKinfton.  DC  20004  . 

Heidi  Bins.  2001  I  Street  m  #304  Washmfton  OC  20036       

James  L  Biliott.  1801  K  Street,  m.  Suite  40(iK  Washmitoo,  OC  20006 

Leon  G  Billmti.  kK.  901  IM  St..  NM.  IS70  ItlKliwflw.  OC  2000S 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Ray  B  Billups  J( .  1130  Connecticut  Ave.  Wt.  M30  Wasnin(toii,  K  2003S 

DavNl  Bill*  1750  Mew  Tort  Ave .  I«*  KtasHiniton.  DC  20006  

Stuart  Binstocli.  1957  E  Street,  m  Washmfton  DC  20006  _ _. 

Peto  K  Binnt  820  First  Street  W.  1620  Washmjton  K  21X)02      ._■■.-._ 

Bwli  Hoiton  Bittiiit  aotf  ClanL  115&  Connecticut  Am^  NN.  (1200  IKailmitoii.  DC  WOt . 

Oi 

Di : 


Dt. 


Do 

Do 


Susan  Biraimitiam.  215  Pennsylvama  Ave   SE  Washmfton.  DC  20003 
McNa»  Bishoo.  1725  K  Street.  NW  KOI  Washmfton  OC  20006 


Wilham  G  Bishop  HI  249  Maitland  Avenue  Altamonte  SpnnfS.  Fl  3270I-42OI     ...^^■---_-        .. 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Assn  918  leth  Street  MD.  Suite  303  Washmfton.  K  2000S-2971 

Gone  Biomson  1825  Eye  Street  m  MOO  Washmfton  DC  20006  

M»  Btacli.  1199  H  Fairtai  Street,  1204  Aleandria,  VA  22314  — 

~     >  V  Black.  Keller  and  HecUian  1001  C  Street.  NW.  ISOC  West  Wasliinfton.  K  20001  . 


Black  Clotty  San  MM*  BgraW  DmMII  t  Saimalv  iOl  Nittk  GnuMm  km.  P.O.  Sli  S4II 


n,320IS 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Black  Manafort  Sftm  t  My.  Ik.  211  Mortli  Un»  Strnt.  1300  Mawrini,  W  22314 
0o_ - 


9». 

Bl. 

Di. 

Oi 

Dt 

tt. 

k 

Di 

Di 


Do 
Do 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Usa  C  Bladnrt.  777  14tli  St.  Ml 

Rotiert  J  Blackwell  Ir    1025  ConMCtiotf 


DC200DS 


Mr.  11014  tHulmttBi.  K  20036 

Bev  D  Blackwood.  1899  L  Streil.  Ml.  lllOONnlMitlan.  DC  70036 

Steplien  I  Blair  750  Fir^  Streal  IK.  Swtf  900  NulMfloii.  OC  20002  

toy  turn.  900  Unnmsity  Or  Nacofdocties.  n  75961  ..... 

HriH  HMk.  25  E  Street.  *»  Washmfton.  DC  20001  

Erwst  Blanr  122  C  Street  m  Washmfton.  K  20001  

David  C  Blee.  919  I8th  Street  IW  M50  Washmfton.  DC  20006 
Beatrice  K  Bleichet   1200  18th  St  m  Washmfton.  DC  20036  . 


MKliael  E  Blew  Mellon  Bant  N  A  One  Mellon  Bank  Center.  tl9IS  PMlbWIk,  M  1S2SI4K1 
Richard  W  Bliss.  1079  Papermill  Court,  MW  Washmfton.  K  20007 _, 

Do  — 

to 


Emptoycr^lient 


to 
to 

Do 


Bliss  (  Rnrdan.  Ul  «lBt  TtH  A«* .  1201  «Kliora|i.  W  99501 

Mm  R  Block.  201  Part  Washmfton  Ceut  Falls  Chuicli.  VA  22046  

I  Thomas  Btock,  270  Park  Avenue  New  Yort,  NY  10017 

Nadinc  Bkick.  70  West  40th  Street  3r<l  Floor  New  Yort.  ItY  10018  

Peter  L  Blocklin   1120  Connecticut  Ave    m  Washmfton,  K  20036 

ReOeaa  K  Blood,  2301  M  Street  m  Washmfton,  DC  20037  _ 

Shawn  M  Bkxm,  901  E  Street  m  >500  Washmfton.  OC  200O4-2t37  ..... 

Mwk  BtlMriiild.  1750  K  St    IM  MOO  Washmfton.  DC  20006  

Skirtqi  A.  BtMnliild.  2626  Pennsytvama  Ave    NW  WaslMftoo.  DC  20037 

total  $  Oliidwom,  1 100  South  Washmfton  SireM.  1st  floot  Alciandha.  VA  223I4-44S4  . 

Charles  H  Blum.  1400  I  Street.  Ml.  KOO  HVislimfton.  X  20005    

kunne  Bhim  2010  MassactiusMl  AWMI.  Ml,  KOO  Washmfton,  DC  20036 

Patti  Blumet   1225  Eye  Street,  m  11250  Washmfton,  X  20005  

Wayne  F  Boon.  9124  E  87th  Place  Tulsa,  0«  74133   

Boat  Owners  Assn  ol  the  U  S    W  S  Pickett  St  Aleundna.  V*  22304 „ 

Eluaoeth  A  Bock.  1111  19th  Street.  IM  Sui-  408  WaslMfton.  K  20036 


BASf  Corp  

Wine  I  Spirits  Wholesalers  of  Amoica.  Inc 

Federal  law  Enlorcement  OfficefS  Asm 

National  Assn  ol  Polici  Orfamntins 

American  Insurance  Assn  

American  Gas  Assn    

Bmlicial  HMifMienl  Corp  _ 

UMaMl  SM  Motes  Manafemenl  Asm  ... 
Niw  bflMd  CoMKil.  Inc 


NMiOMl  Cofflin  to  Prewrve  Social  Security  i  Medicare 
FBI  AtMts  Assn 


Rokert  Belz  Associates  Inc  (ForMabana  HnpiUI  AsmcoImI  . 
Anencan  Assn  ol  Eye  t  Ear  Hospitalt 


Hulth  Industry  Group  Puichasinf  Assn    

Bevendfe  t  Diamond  (For  Foundation  tor  Envinnmcntal  (  Economic  Pnfrtu. 
kK) 

Foundation  lor  Environmental  I  Economic  Prefffss,  kK  

toas  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  

McCamish  Martin  I  Loeftler     _ 

Weyerhaeuser  Company 

Alter  i  Hadden  (For  Nmtendo  ol  AfflBica.  M 

American  Public  Power  Association  

Snitli  Coast  Air  Quality  Manafemenl  Dntiid  ., 

Stertinf  Forest  Corporation  

Waste  Manafcfflcnt.  Inc   

Souttwm  Company  Services.  Inc  

kittraatOMl  Asin  ol  Fire  Fif  Met) 
AssgoaM  Gneril  Contracton  ol  I 
Tanir  Dmfcislwf  System,  Inc      „., 
Ailia<nas  Ehctnc  Eoero  Consumen  , 

Calista  Corp        

CliufKh  Alaska  Coif 

City  of  SI  Georte 


North  Slope  Boniulk  » , 

OU  Hartw  Corp     __.. 

Ryan  Air 

Sealaska  Corp 

TanadfusB  CorporatiMi — 

Wildlile  lefislatne  Fund  ol  America  

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group  

Association  ot  National  Advertiser!,  kB  . 
hstitute  ol  Internal  Auditors 


BF  Goodrich  Co  _. 

International  Cou  xil  ol  Stioppmf  Centers  

MOA  Assn  ot  the  Nonwoven  Fabrics  kidustiy  . 

Aetna  lite  i  Casualty   

Health  Imafes  Inc     .. 

Midland  Risk  Insurance  ( 

Nascar.  Inc 

Aetna  Lile  6  CasiuRr  . 

Allcd-Sifnal  Corp 

American  Airlines 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 
Casino  Association  ol  N 
Chrysler  Corp 


Clart  Construction  Gmp  

Cooler  Hospital/University  Medal  CaMt  . 
Octnnn  North  Companies 

Fnt  NMrnial  Bank  ot  Chicafo 

Gas  SiMy  Action  Council 

Cmmawt  ol  Nifena     

GTock  Corp  

D  Georfe  Hams  I  Associates   _. 

Johnson  A  Johnson.  Inc 
Kashmiri  American  Foundation 

Katun  Corp  

MacAndrews  1  Forbes  HoMmfs.  bic/Revton  Gnuf,  kK  . 

Military  A'idits  ol  Market  Information,  Inc  

Mortfafe  Insurance  Companies  ol  America  

NOVA  University  

Puerto  Rico  Federal  Altairs  Administralmi 

Republic  ol  Kenya  _ 

Soltwaie  Productivity  Consortium      

Soutli  Carelina  Economic  Development  Bo«4  . 

Teitron  „. 

Tobacco  Institute  ,.. — -.. 

Trump  Orfani/atKM  

Unnn  Pacific  Corp 

Usarm  land  DevelDpimnl  Cap 

UNITA  

National  Assn  of  Realtors  

Ebasco  Services,  kic 

Enon  Corporalnn  

Career  Coilete  Assn.  toe   ..___ 

Ptiilip  Morris,  Inc  „ 

Children  s  Defense  Fund 


Receipts 


American  Leaf ue  lor  Eipats  t  Smill  taaUKt  (M£SN  . 


Owcns-lllinors,  kK  ...», 

MeRonBankNA  . 

Amai.  Inc 

Barrett  Relminf  Cai* 

Fiflil  talcmational.  Inc 


kdustnal  Facilities,  Inc 
Pamt  I  Coatmfs  Assn, 
National  Spa  t  Pool  Institute    ., 

Alihiok'Kafuyak  Inc 


NatnnalAmerican  Wholesalt  Gnon'  Am  . 

Chemeal  Bank  

American  PkiIic  Enterpnso  

American  Bankers  Assn    

American  Public  Power  Assn  , 
American  Assn  ol  Homes  lor  ttie  Afin| .. 
Aamu*  Council  lor  Capital  FormatiM  . 

TeleplMne  Cooperative  Assn  

Beer  Wlwlesaler  s  Assn 


kitemitienal  Advisory  Services  Group,  ltd  (ForSted  Shvki  Ccntei 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  ol  America,  Inc  

American  Onlelic  Assn  

Employers  Council  on  Flaible  CompensatM 


lkt:ubishi  Motors  America.  Inc 


553,00 


6,261,10 
24,000.00 


I.9SO.0O 


HMD 

■'TSoroo 

13.50000 

3.10000 

2.25000 

50000 

3.50000 


3.470,00 
M.47 


25,58862 
11,55000 
25.92187 
2.593.18 
10.177.00 

lOiiH'iiD 

LOOOM 
700  OO 
30000 

2.10000 
4.90000 

450.00 
2.100,00 

900.00 
1.40000 
2.00000 
8,493  72 


63,673.00 
100,00 
2$D,0I 


7jioe.oo 

22.SOO.00 
15.00000 
22.50000 

7,500,00 
1S.00O00 

9M0,00 
36,00000 

9,000.00 
22,50000 

9,000.00 
12.500  CO 
10.00000 

4.500  00 
M.OOOOO 
35.000  00 
11.250  00 
45.000  00 

3.000.00 

3.125,00 
15.000,00 

9,000.00 
66,00000 
22.50000 

2.000,00 

3.7S0.00 
22.500.00 
18.00000 
15.000.00 

7SiODOJiD 
1,250,00 
3,645.00 


250.00 
3,00000 
2,87155 
2,10000 
5.25000 
5.00000 
2.50000 

60000 
1.9(7  50 
1.37500 
1.00000 
1.237  50 

40000 
U3934 
3,00000 
5,00000 

55000 
9JO0.0O 
1.000.00 


Eipenditures 


85200 
12.00000 
3.50000 

4ji63;» 

1,00000 

20000 

110,00000 


7000 

21161 

805  82 

8,11762 


436.77 


38631 
597.63 


274.51 


3.054  00 
197.86 


55522 


5.103.74 


1.01800 

70000 

30000 

2,10000 

4,90000 

45000 

2,10000 

90000 

1,40000 

2,000.00 


12865 


29926 
7637 


290J5 


39197 


26181 
9104 
4809 

333  63 


118.19 


24901 


5.1I6.0( 


(72.33 


86273 
15000 


29  54 
135  0( 
7807 
8609 
5571 
22,15 


600.00 


180 


1.528.(0 


25500 
24688 


110,000.00 
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Orfanization  or  kidmdual  Filinf 


Judith  Ann  Buddie.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave   IM  4th  Floor  WasltmftOd  OC  20004 

Oenise  A  Bode.  1101  Snteenth  Street,  NW  Washmfton  DC  20036  ...  _ 

larry  A  Boffs,  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washmfton  OC  20004  ,  _ 

John  Bohm,  1800  Diafonal  Road,  1140  Alexandria,  VA  22314  ,         , , 

Jolm  K  Boidock,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  Suite  230  Washmfton  DC  20004 '"' 

Patricia  Bomski,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  ,  IM  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Eufene  R  Bote,  4000  Bouiy  Center  Wheelm>  WV  26003 

M  Jod  Bolstein,  4000  Bell  Atlantic  Tower  1717  Arch  Street  Pliiladelpliia.  PA  19103-27^ 

Naila  Bolus,  305  7th  Street  SE  Washmfton,  DC  20003  . . 

Judith  Bonderman.  1225  Eye  Street,  NW  Washmfton  DC  20005 


John  E  Bonilt,  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  1700  Washmfton  DC  20004 
Robert  Bonnie  216  7th  Street,  SE  Washmfton,  OC  20003 


Edward  Book,  Two  Layfayette  Centre  1133  21st  Street,  IM  Washmfton,  DC  20036 

Gayton  B  Booker,  PO  Boi  12285  1928  North  Parkway  Memphis,  TH  38182  

John  K  Bootti   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washmfton  OC  20OO6   

lydia  A  Borland,  2300  M  Street  NW,  1600  Washington  DC  20037  ,.._ _ 

Richard  H  Bomemann,  12  Fourth  Street  SE  Washmfton  OC  20003 
laurence  D  Boiy  1015  I5lh  SI  NW  4802  Washmfton  DC  20005 
Carroll  Bostic,  1300  North  17th  Street,  Suite  1320  Arlmfton  VA  22209-3iMl  _ 

G  Stewart  Boswell.  2500  Wilson  Blvd  1301  Arlinfton,  VA  22201   

Stephen  Bosworth.  19  Silvermine  Road  New  Canaan,  CT  06840       

Charles  G  Botslord.  1730  M  St,  IM,  1911  Washmfton,  DC  20036 

Win  C  Bottenberf.  800  SW  Jackson,  11120  Topeka.  KS  66612 


Francis  D  Bouchard.  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave    IM  1900  Washmfton.  K  20004  . 
Claude  P  Boudnas,  2501  M  Street  NW  Washmfton  DC  20037 

Laura  L  Bonnie.  1750  K  Street,  IM  Washmfton  DC  20006         _ 

Waym  A  BhUmII.  50  F  Street  NW  1900  Washmfton,  DC  2()6oi  ,„ 

Josej*  Bow.  1901  N  Moore  Street  Arlmfton,  VA  22209 

John  Bowers  Jr ,  815  !6th  Street,  NW  Washmfton,  OC  20OO6  

M,  Kenneth  Bowler.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    IM  Washmfton  OC  20004        

J  Lamf  Bowles.  1015  Filteenth  Street  IM,  1802  Washmfton,  OC  20005 

Chnstopher  Bowim,  1331  Penn  Ave ,  NW  II500N  Washmfton,  OC  200O4-17in 

Richard  P  Bowlmf,  1020  Princess  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

loan  Costain  Bowyer,  1015  15th  St    IM  #909  Washmfton,  DC  20005 

John  G  Boyd,  1301  K  St ,  NW,  11200  Washmgtx  DC  20005  . . 

Richard  K.  Boyd,  299  Part  Ave  New  York.  NY  10171 

Thomas  M  Boyd.  600  Pomsylvama  Ave..  SC  Suite  206  Washmfton,  DC  20010  „ 

Do   

Do   

to _ _ "~'"'"~' "IZ 

to . ■     " 

to 

Pbilip  B  Boyer.  421  Aviatnn  Way  Frederick,  MO  21701 


J  Patrick  Boyle.  1700  N  Moore  Street,  11600  Arlmfton,  VA  22209  

Cyntbia  R  Boynton,  1150  Connecticut  Ave,  NW.  1507  Nashinfton,  K  2003S  . 

Do   

Braccwell  8  Patterson.  2000  K  St..  NW.  4500  Washmfton.  DC  20006  ..      Z 
to . 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Bracy  Williams  t  Company.  601  13th  Stnet  Ml,  1510  South  Washmfton.  DC  20005  , 

to 


to 

to 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


Georte  M  Brady  M,  1301  Pennsyhrania  Aw .  NW.  Soite  900  Washineton.  K  20004  . 

Sarah  Brady,  1225  Eye  Street  NW  II 100  Washmfton.  DC  20005     . _ 

Lynn  M  Braff.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washmfton  DC  20004  __ 

Stuart  J  Brahs,  1350  I  Street,  NW,  11030  Washmfton,  OC  20005     _. 

Barbara  Bramble.  1400  16th  Street,  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036-0001 „ 

Brand  i  lowell,  923  15th  Street  IM,  Fifth  Fl  Washmfton  X  20005 

to 

to "'    "'    """ 

to ; 

to ~    _Z 

to ~......-~~...^ 

to 


Robert  M  Brandon,  1120  19th  Street,  NW  Suite  630  Washmfton  K  20036 
Chris  Julian  Brantley,  1828  L  Street,  NW  11202  Washmfton,  DC  20036 


Christian  N  Braunlich.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  IISOON  Wasbin|ton.  DC  20004-1703 

Noel  Brazil.  1505  Prince  Street.  4300  Aleundna.  VA  22314  „ 

Georfe  W  Breece.  PO  Boi  2801  Fayetteville.  NC  28302 

Carolyn  J  Breedlove.  1201  16th  Street  NW  Washmfton  DC  20036 

Carolyn  L  Brehm.  1660  L  Street  IM  Washmfton,  DC  20036  

Michael  I  Brennan,  1 750  New  York  Ave    NW  Washmfton  K  20006    .  

Jack  E  Bresch.  4455  Woodson  Road  SI  Louis,  MO  63134 

Thomas  M  Bresnahan  III,  1401  I  Street.  NW,  II200  Washmfton  DC  20005 

William  0  Bresnick  1050  17th  Street,  NW,  1500  Washmfton  K  20036 

f  H  Brewer  IK.  1913  Eye  Street.  NW  Washmfton,  K  20006    _..  . Z" 

Lany  K,  Brewer.  1235  Jefferson  Dans  Hrfhway  VImfton  VA  22202 "  T"  I 

Michael  Brien.  1615  M  Street,  NW  1200  Washmfton  OC  20O36        _  

John  R  Brifance,  2501  M  Street,  IM  Washmfton  DC  20037  ,' _ 

Sue  M  Briffum,  1 155  Connecticut  Ave   IM  Washmfton  K  20036 Z. 

Craif  S  Brifhtup,  206  E  Street,  N£  Washmfton.  OC  20002  _.  'Z 

Mary  Broderick.  1625  K  St ,  NW,  8th  Fkior  Washmfton  DC  20006 

William  M  Brodhead.  900  Marguelte  BuiWmf  Detroit,  Ml  44226 .  ' 

to  


Employcr^ient 


Edison  Electric  Institute  

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  d 

General  Electric  Co  

National  Assisted  HousMf 

Teus  Instruments     

Atlantic  RchfieM  Co 


Oralco  Manafemenl  Services,  Inc  (ForOrmet  CorpI  

Dechert  Price  t  Rhoads  (For4«onell  Chemical  Sensei  Cciillf) . 

Womens  Action  hx  Nuclear  Dtsanmnmt,  he,  el  al. 

Handfun  Control,  hic  _ 

Allied-Sifnal,  Inc 

ScaucAmcrici  _ _ 

Trmd  hidtstfy  Assn  ol  America  

National  Cotton  Council  ol  Amenci 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  Inc  . 


biternational  Advisers.  Inc  (For  Embassy  ii  Tiitqt , 

Kansas  City  Southern  Industries,  Inc _ 

American  Consultinf  Enf  ineers  Councd  

Eastman  Kodak  Company  (Imaf  mf  Group)  . 
American  Apparel  Manufacturers  tesn.  Inc  . 


Massachusetts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Company 

Everfreen  International  Aviatnn,  el  al    

Phikp  Moms,  Inc  

towiiirance  Assn  ol  America  

OiMical  Manufacturers  Assn,  toe  

Food  Martietinf  Institute  

National  Council  of  Farmer  CooperatNes 

Foodservice  8  Packafinf  tostitute 

totemational  Lonfshoremen's  Assn,  AFl-CIO  

Pli/er.  Inc  _ 

American  Consulta|  fjqfmn  Ctwol  ...__ 

Nationai  Assn  of  Minutltlwi  

Truck  Trailer  MamiKtmis  Assn  

Phelps  Oodfe  Corp  

International  Business  Machines  Clip  

WesNaco  Corporation  

Federal  Kemper  We  Asswance  Co  

Kemper  Corp  

Kemper  Financial  Services,  hic  

Kemper  Investors  Life  Insurance 
Kemper  Reinsurance  Company 


5,12878 


(0000 
50000 

1,500.00 
12500 

396« 

4J0O0O 

1,046U 
225.00 

""i'SUM 
1.08050 

3^5oddb 

2.00000 

2.68125 

18000 


45000 
1.00000 
2.500.00 

"iboS 
ioo.n 

IJ2000 


18.018.00 
3.00000 
453,75 
175,00 
1.000.00 
15000 
26200 


Kempei  Corporation  (For  Kemper  Smntin  GiMp,  he) . 

Aircraft  Owners  t  Pilots  Assn  

American  Meat  Institute  „ 

Gordiey  AssKiates  (For  Nationai  Sunflower  Assn)  ..._ 

Gordley  Associates  (For  US  Canola  Assn)  

American  Methanol  Institute  

Browninf .ferns  Industries,  toe 

Caribbean  Marine.  Inc  

Centex  Corp 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  toe  -_ 

Edison  Electric  Institute  ____. 

Enron  Corp    „_ 

Enterpnse  Prodocts  Co 

Genentech.  Inc _ 

GnhM  Resowcis.  toe 

HifMi  Barp  Une,  toe 

Hunt  Oil  Company 


Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Cl  _.. 

Lyondell  PetrKhemical  Co 

MEF*C  American  Properties  „ 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  toe  . 

Pennsylvania  Natural  Gas  Assn  

Rohm  t  Hass  Co  „ 

Joseph  E  Seafram  8  Sons,  l«  

Soulhdown/Pelto  Oil  Company 

Steihnf  Ckencals,  toe  

Taos  OpMhihMlOfical  Assn _ 

Tatk  EiBfy  Advisois,  toe  

Valero  Enerfy  Corporation 


Amoiean  Society  lor  Bone  8  Mmeial  Reseaich 

Artia,  toe 

Crty  of  Klamath  Fals  _ 

City  ol  Tucson _ 

Cm  CahtM  ..,. 

CMMlyill 


ipmy.  Ud .. 

Enerfy  Absorption  Systems,  Inc  

Greater  Rocktoid  Airport  Authority  . 

St  Louis  Airport  AuttMXity  

United  Technokifies  Corp _, 

Western  Fuels  Association,  toe  ..,_„ 

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  Anwriea 

Handfun  Control,  toe 

Edison  Electric  Institute 


Principal  Financial  Group „ 

Nationai  Wildlife  Federation  _ " 

Hewtett-Packard  Co    _. 

Nationai  Assn  lor  Home  Ctn _,., 

Nationai  Assn  ol  Prolessional  Basebah  leanies,  he  . 

NCube 

Oracle  Corp 

Sealarers  International  Unian .^ 

Unisys 

Citizen  Action  Fund 


Institute  ol  Electneal  8  Eieetionics  Enfka 

"         I  Assn  ol  Manufacturers  

Optometnc  Assn 


State  of  the  Art  Prosthelie  Assn  , 

MatimI  Edocatiin  Assn 

General  Motvs  Coip  , 


totematanal  Assn  ol  6nd|e  Stnct  8  Omimintil  fcn  Mn  . 
Catholic  Health  Assn  ol  the  United  States  . 

Chevron  Companies  

Texaco.  Inc  

Chemical  Specialties  MamifaetuiHS  A»«.  I 
ESCO  Electronics  Corp 

Amieo  Corp 

Ckemeal  Manulacturers  Assn.  toe  . 
NMl  Manafement.  Inc 


Roohnf  Contractors  Assn  , 
lef  al  M  I  Detender  Assn 
8  Cooney  (For  NBO  Bancorp,  IncI 


2,50000 

2.187  50 

6500 

(500 


StBJN 


(.000,10 

7,00000 
7,00000 
7.00000 
15000.00 
2.000.00 
5,000.00 
8,00000 
5,00000 
4J)0000 
4,00000 
2,000.00 


22^69(0 


4M.74 
967JB 

.__._ 

l76JtO 


I  Phmtett  8  Cooney  (lor  City  of  Detrod.  MichifanI 


715.00 

2,490.00 

75000 

12SM 


337iJS 

3jm» 

10.80000 

3,000  54 

6,00000 

250  00 

1.02000 


2.000.00 
AJOOOO 

5.25000 
1.500.00 
5.50000 
8,84812 


Eapenditms 


588  45 

ie5.u 


2(13 


ISBJB 


156.00 


4,620.44 
1J37.90 


1(00 


IISOO 

25500 
10500 
120M 
180  00 
60  00 
13500 
12500 
12000 
12000 
75  00 
8500 


7JK 


260.00 
72500 


4.050.67 
35103 


11000 
192.00 
223  42 
29612 


943  04 
20  50 
791.(( 
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David  A.  Bn«i.  1140  Cmnccticiit  Awmc.  M».  M03  WaslnnftM.  K  20036 

lit 


Oi  ..,- - 

Hwcn  0  Bn«rrnbrMnniii'*<M 

MicKael  1  Bntoncli.  8201  Graensboi  DhM  lkiJM„  V«  &I02 

MkKmI  0  Bmnbcfi.  lUl  19(h  St.  Mt.  Mt2  Wwliiiltoii.  K  20036 

Dale  E  Bimki.  1401  I  St .  NW  41200  NnMMlM.  K  2000S  

E.  t.  knlo.  PC  Ba  660164  Dallas  Tt  7S266 


I  Mviulnnal  Coip.  200  Cottontail  Lane  Sofflenel.  Nl  aM7S   .  .._i 

EAnrt  J  BniMien.  1U7  «M)e<  Df .  Suite  «  Indiaiiapolis  M  46227  

Roteft  F  Bnilhen.  1776  I  Stred.  NW  11050  WasKixfton  DC  20006  —. 

CynlKia  4^  Bnxni.  1640  WncaBui  tut   m  First  Flow  Wasnmfton  DC  20007  . 

CyntHia  L  Bnxrti.  4301  H  Fairtaj  Dnve  1330  Aflinjion,  V*  22203   

Dale  E  Bnmn.  1801  Pennsylvania  Ave   m  WasHiniton.  DC  20006  

Fefccwi  I  Bnxm.  601  E  Street,  m  WasHuipon,  DC  20049      

MM  J.  Bmm.  SO  I  Stmt.  K  «ltoilM(M.  OC  20003 


Dl 
Da 


Midiael  I  BniiMi.  IS  ItsX  Oab%  *w.  ttanitn.  M  22301 
Do 


Omei  F  Brown  11.  701  Pennsylvama  Avefwe.  IM.  MOO  Wisliinftan.  DC  20004  — 

Do  

Paul  S  Brown.  205  East  42ml  Street  New  Yott.  WY  10017    _ 

Ralph  Brawn  Suite  107  701  S  27ni  Street  Omaha.  NB  68102 

Roliett  Craii  Brawl.  P  0  B«  12285  Memphis.  Til  38182       _...___. 

Steven  J  Brown,  421  Aviation  Way  Fretfericli.  MD  21701  _.. 

Vincent  D  Brown.  Nebraska  Petinleum  Council  PC  Box  95063  LiKoln.  NB  68901 . 


Will  Rolland  Brown   II  Dupont  Circle.  IM.  4300  WasKintton  DC  20036-1207  . 

William  E  Brown,  1667  K  Street,  m  M20  WtslMUflon,  DC  20006  

William  Y  Brown   1155  Connecticut  Ant.NK.  MOO  Washington  DC  20036     _, 

Tliomas  H  Brownell.  GE  Aerospace  1331  Pamlyvama  Ave   m.  1890  WashmftM.' K  20004 
Brownstein  Hyatt  Faitar  t  SIiKkland.  PC.  410  17ltl  Stiect.  22ml  Flooc  Denver.  CO  10202  

Do 

Do 
Brownstein  latmn  t  Ign.  1401  Ito  Yirii ««.  NW.  1900  WMkMftM.  DC  20005  . 

Do _ 

Do „ - 

Broydnck  Snutnck  I  Daof.  tOO  Ent  MnM  Stmt  MmtH.  M  S3202  

o»„ZIZ^IIIZIIZI™IIIIIZIIIZZIZZI"I"I 

k 

k . — 


k. 
k 


Do 

Do 


leanne  Braykil.  1 101  NiiimltliM  AwM.  MH.  1950  NasMifM*.  00  20077 

David  I  tiuav.  1350  Camactoit  *w..  M.  1200  WtdiMiton.  DC  20036 

HMma  K  BfanetK.  601  E  SMwt.  NN  WaslMttoii.  OC  20049 

I.  Oiailts  Brest.  633  Pimnylvama  *r  .  NW.  KOO  Wajtimfton.  DC  20004   

Hayden  B  Bryan  8607  Weslwood  Center  Drne.  Suite  204  Vienna.  VA  22182    

Bryan  Cave.  700  131ti  Street.  IWt.  1700  Washington.  DC  20005 

Bryant  Miller  t  Olive.  PA    201  South  Monroe  Street.  Suite  500  Tallatussce.  fl  32301 

Dawn  M  Brydon,  388  16lh  Street,  m  Washington  DC  20006  

Don  C  Buchanan   1750  New  Tort  Ave  .  IM  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


I  Bachanan.  3800  N  Faiilai  Drive.  Suite  4  Ariington.  VA  22203      

HckHl  BKkley.  1522  K  Street,  m  1836  Washington.  K  20OO5  

I|g|  C.  BtdiiMr.  1101  pennsyhiania  avenue,  nw    4400  Washington.  DC  20004  . 
I  Bruce  Bun  " .  100  W  HBMaii  Stiaat  «I6<0  San  AMama.  TX  7S205 

Do  zizizizizzzizzrizzzzzzii 

Pnilip  Buiakowiti.  1735  Na«  Ttiti  taiiat.  NW  Washington  DC  20006  . 


Douglas  W  Biilcao.  1801  K  SDceL  Mf.  f900  Washington  DC  20006 

Dand  D  Bunft.  MMMseta  PaMaan  Caancil  350  St  Peter  Street.  11025  St  Paul.  M  5il«  . 
David  A  Bonn.  1211  Conncctcat  Aatmie.  NH.  1406  Wasliinflon.  K  20036 

Do  

WiHiam  D  Bunnell.  4660  Kcnmore  Ave    41018  Aleiandna  VA  22304    

David  G  Burden.  200  E  Randolph  Or  PO  Boi  87703  Chicago.  L  606104703  . 

lames  0  Surge.  1350  I  Street.  NW  1400  Wastiingtoo.  DC  20005      -_ 

Bruce  W  Burgess  807  MaaM  *M.,  SM  WaslM|ton.  DC  20024  

Tonio  Burgos  909  TlwO  kmm.  I7»  Fiaar  New  Yofk.  NT  10028  - 

Apnt  L  Surte.  400  tMk  Ca»M  Stan  NH.  Saila  585  NaslHiiilaa.  K  20001  . 

k 

k _- : 


Da 


Gerard  P  Bwta.  1117  S«ot»ood  Dm«  Sihrer  Sprmi.  MD  20904  

Kevm  M  Biirlie.  1350  I  Street  NW  41290  Washmgton.  OC  20005         

Burley  t  Dark  Leal  Todacco  Ejport  Assn.  1 100  1 7th  St .  NW.  4505  WashinflDn.  K  20O3t  . 

Ptiillip  C  Burnett.  PO  Bo  12285  Memphis.  TN  38182   _ 

Charles  S  Bums.  1015  15lh  SI ,  IM,  4909  Washington.  DC  20005  — . 

Kevm  R  Bums.  1920  N  Street  IM  Washington  OC  20036     

Imoltiy  F  Bums  2501  M  St    IM  Washington  DC  20037     

losepn  E  Bumside.  1819  L  Street.  IM  4200  Washington.  DC  20036  

Borson-Marsteller.  1850  M  Street.  NW  4900  Washington.  OC  20036 


Do 
William  Burton. 


ISO  Maiden  Lant  New  Torli.  NY  10031 


Mart  R  Bortstlii  410  First  Street  Sf  Washmgton.  K  20003 

lames  D  Bunmll.  Govcmmental  Alfairs  Dept  10511  Columliia.  SC  29211  — 

Bartiara  L.  Bus*.  1220  L  SI .  NW  Washington.  OC  20005    

Donald  G  Butdier  c/o  N  r  S  Petroleum  Council  150  State  Sbial  Ntaan.  HI  12207 

Mrs  H  E  Butt.  3700  Ocean  Drive  Corpus  Clmsti.  TK  71411 

lettrey  Butzke.  2  Suydam  Lane  B«y»ott.  NT  11705     __ 

Wm  I  Byrne.  1120  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  WasAington.  DC  20036 


etc  Conultmi  Group.  Inc.  1925  Nottti  Lynn  Street.  41 101  Arlington.  W  22200  . 

Do  

E«ncd  S.  CaM.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Waslimgton.  DC  20036 


Employct/ClienI 


t  Cooney  lloi  Michigan  Consolidatad  Gas  Cat  . 
FilMf  Manulacturers  Assn,  Inc 
•iNi-Oslaffiatian  Leafue  o(  B  nai  B'rith 

BASf  Caif 

Com  CoaWNi ^ 

Cormng.  Inc  

TelecommunKalions  Industry  Assn  

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn 

Paramaa  Syslaau  Corporation 


FaOeialia*  af  Xmencan  Health  SysiaM  . 

ClMMaa  Caiii#aiiias  .... 

Cariial  t  SaaK  MM  Caip  - 


Eastman  Kodak  Company  . 

American  College  ol  Surgeon:      

Shiphuilders  Council  ol  AmerKa  . 

MCI  Communicalions  Corp . 

American  Association  ol  Retired  PetMMJ 

Clark  S  Herman  Associates,  kic         _ - 

Govt  Affairs  Policy  Council  of  the  Reg  Bell  Operaling  Co  

Mm  I  Brown  t  Associates  (For  Labor  Management  ComaMllaa  al  Om  Takacca 
Institute) 

Klein  8  Saks  (lor  Gold  Institute)  

Klein  I  Saks  (For  Silver  Institute) 

Davis  Wnght  Tiemame  (For  Haaidous  Waste  Action  CoaMioR)  — _ 

Davis  Wnght  Tremawt  (ForlocUiecd  Engineering  t  Sciences  Co) _ 

Risk  t  Insurance  Maaaienienl  Sociely,  Inc       — 

M  0  A^AI  0  A  t  Subs.  Inc 


National  Cotton  Council  of  America - 

Aircraft  Owners  t  PiWs  Assn    

American  Petroleum  Institute   _ 

Albers  6  Company  (For  May  Oepartmanl  StORS  Ca> 


GaMral  Electtv  Ca  ~. 

Crystal  Creek  Homeowners  Assn 
Ilia  Catamount  Joint  Venture  .. 
Valley  Corporation 


I  York  City  Housing  Development  Corp 


York  State  Mortgage  Loan  Enlorcement  6  Admin  Corp  

Schochet  Associates         — 

Aurora  Health  Care         

Blood  Center  of  Soutlieastafii  Wscanm 

Children  s  Hosprtal  at  \ 
EOS  Corp 
Mcehan  Seaway 


Indian  Trite  of  Wisconsin 


Metropolitan  Sewerage  District 

Oaaida  Nation  

Plumbers  Local  175        

PrimeCare  Health  Plan    

Waste  Management.  Inc    

Wateftown  Memorial  Hospital    

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

AssaoaMn  ol  Amenca  s  Public  Ti 
Assn  of  Retired  Persons 

Insurawe  Cos       

I  Services  Council 

nr  HaaWicare  Corp      _. 

FtraaRdna  Cruise  Liaes.  Inc     ... 
Davy  Foods  Assn 


Skaal  Malal  MMers  international  tan  . 

NaMnal  Water  Resources  

Consortium  of  Social  Scianct  Assa 

Teitron.  he   

American  College  of  Mans  Micn)(rapliic 


J  Bruce  Bugf.  K.  PC  (ForKamcs  Savmfs  a*<  LaM  Msi) 

Aaiancaa  Nistitult  ol  Aichitacts  

AMaritaN  Tartia  Maaiifactunn  ImIIIhIb,  Ik _..«-».. 

Anatkaa  Mtaleuffi  hstitula  —- 

Hearst  Corporation  ..  , ,  

Parcel  Shippers  Assn     ... 
Cummins  Engine  Ca.  Inc  . 

Amoco  Corporatm 

Motorola.  Inc 


Disabled  American  Werans    

NYPROCOA  Inc  (For  Puerto  Rican  Federal  Affairs  Admmisfratiaa)  

Association  of  Indeptndent  Research  Institutes  (AMI)    

California  Institute  of  Technolo0  

Ltwis-Burke  Associates  (For  National  Assn  lot  tlit  Superomductmg  Super 
Colliderl 

Lewis-Burte  Assaiates  (For  Unnrersitv  ol  Cincinnati) .. 

International  Air  Leases.  Inc  — , 

American  Bakers  Assn  __. 


Receipts 


9.600.00 


700.00 


70O00 

"liioiiio 

1.000.00 
4.500.00 


National  Cotton  Council  ot 


DtdtaCatT  . 
■  IniMCaafRS! 
al  UMaactwen  t 


CaafRss — 

CkeaMcal  UMabctwen  Assn.  lac  ... 
Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  at  Aawici  . 

Ailianl  lechsyslems.  Inc _.. 

Degussa  AG 

Ell  Lilly  6  Companj 

Ethyl  (^poration 

HaaUkcare  leadership  CoMCl 

Kana  kaa  8  Steel  Assn  

ltd)a«Mll  Douglas   

iMreo 

Republic  of  Indonaii* 


Ihomson-CSf .  inc  ..... 
Warner-Lambert  Co 
Continental  Insurance  Company  .. 
American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 

Suna  Corp  

American  Petroleum  InstMa    

American  Petroleum  Institute     ... 


GoMcn  Rule  Insurance  Company  

Aawiicin  Bankers  Assn     „ 

Kamn  Gas  8  Electnc  Co.  Inc  „ 

■■CMianws  •  romas  norawigs,  mt . 
Camami  Causa , 


15.000.00 

4.00000 

71346 

50000 

1.00000 

l.OOOOO 


22JIC.00 


2MD.00 
500.00 


I.675JI0 
511.00 
58.50 
25200 

12,32500 


4.701.26 

100.00 

5.56t7S 

1.797  50 

100.00 

100  DO 

4.667  50 

47.721  25 

44500 

1.46875 

6,050.00 

100.00 


732.59 
1.120.00 


4$JI0O.00 


IU27.00 
12,000.00 


60000 


ISOOOO 
1.000  00 
2.300  00 
1.00000 
2.00000 
188i0 

eliwaoo 


600.00 
3.00000 


ijNaoo 


„..._™. 

100.00 
4,00000 
2.000.00 


Eipenditures 


5.000.00 


85038 


47.13 


11.429.37 


2.324  07 
58  00 
200  00 
4O0  00 
40000 


47600 




11700 

74500 
3.14615 

95644 

1,17647 
221 J3 

269 
18516 
1.807  00 
2019 
654  17 
98004 


542.75 


200 
150.00 


72.57 


2.04200 


2,575.00 


36.50 
59.48 


3J2$0O 

l,l».64 
30.264  89 

20000 

206^67 

6000.00 

511.47 

15.000.00 
15,00000 
5,8S5JS 

14329 
116.47 
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Organization  or  Indnridual  Filing 


Christopher  G  Came.  1301  K  SI .  IM.  lltfi  floor  Washington  DC  20005 
Tony  Calandro.  750  First  Street  NW.  4900  Washington  DC  20002 
Alan  Caldwell.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  m  1525  Washington  DC  20004 
Bonnie  CaWwell,  1445  New  Yorti  Ave  ,  NW  Washington  OC  20005 
Antonio  J  Califa,  122  Maryland  Ave    N£  Washington  DC  20002 


Calorie  Control  Council.  5775  Peachlree-Ounwoody  Rd    4500-0  Atlaiita  0*  30342 
Cambndie  Inlemalioaal.  bic.  2775  South  Quincy  Street  4520  Attia|tan.  VA  22206  . 

Oo  

Do 

Da :;:;.;;:: : zi 

Oa _ 

Oe „„ZZ""ZZ"Z"~ 

Da _    

Da ■■ 

Do „ 

Arthur  E  Caneian.  225  C  Sttaei  NE.  H 
Do 


DC  20006 


Do 

Do "ZZ 

Do  ._ ~" 

Do 

Do    

Bruce  P  Caowoa.  1725  l7Hi  Sbcal,  NW,  8109  Nashiiiclo*.  DC  20006 
Do   _. 


Do 


Timothy  NeH  Camera*.  710  North  20t*  Street  BiniMiigham.  Al  35203 

Cameron  i  HombostH.  818  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW.  Suite  700  Washmtton,  OC  20006  . 

Do      

Paul  A  Cammer.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  1712  Washmgton  DC  2diN6 7 

Michael  C  Camp.  1899  L  Street,  NW  41100  Washington  DC  20036 
Camp  Barsh  6  Tate.  2550  M  St .  IM.  4275  Washmgton,  DC  20037 

Da :._ 

k 

to ,_    _        

to -Z.""      Z_ 

to "  " 

to „        Z 

to 

to __Z"  '~Z 

to . „        ■  __!.         

k 

to _ 

to ; „_ 

to 

to :      ;; 

Carolann  Campana.  729  15th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

C  R  Campbell  Jr ,  1850  M  St .  NW.  41 200  Washington.  DC  20036  

C  Thomas  Campbell.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW  4575  Washington.  DC  20006 

Carl  C  Campbell.  1521  New  Hampshire  Aye .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  

Charles  0  Campbell.  1420  King  Street  Aleundria.  VA  22314-2715 
David  Campbell.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036-0001 


Jeanne  Campbell.  Campbell-Raupe.  Inc  1010  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Washmtton,  DC  20003 

to  

to. 

k. 

k. 

to 

to 

to 

to  . 

to 


terry  L  Campbell.  1201  Chestnut  S)  Chattanooia.  IN  37402 

John  G  Campbell.  930O-O  Old  Keene  Mill  Road  Burke.  VA  22015  .... 

to 

to _...._ ;;. ; 

to 

to _ " 


k. 
k. 
to 

to 


Manlyn  E  CampteN.  517  2nd  Stnel.  NE  Washmiton,  DC  20002 

Thomas  D  Camptell  i  Associates.  Inc.  113  South  Alfred  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  .. 

Win  D  Canatsey.  1735  Jefterson  Davis  Hwy ,  1100!  Vlington  VA  22202         

Sharon  F  Canner.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  41500  N  Washington  DC  20004-1703 
James  R  Camoa  Jr..  808  Seventeenth  Street  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20006-3910  ... 
to    

to r:; ; '.; 

Brent  A  Cantley.  1735  New  York  Ave    NW  Washmgton  DC  20006  I 

Francis  I  Canttel  Ji .  1801  Pennsylvania.  Ave .  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20006 „ 

Gary  Caprstranl.  1200  15th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 

Capital  ConsuHants.  1122  Colorado.  1307  Austm.  TX  78701  

to 


Capital  Partnerships,  Inc,  4350  North  Falfai  Drive,  1530  AiHaftan,  V*  22203 

to  

to    

to _ ;;:.z iz 

to __ 

to :. Z'Z 

Capitol  Associates,  lac,  426  C  Staat  NE  WaslM|tm,  DC  200^ 

to 

to _    

to 

to _     „ 

to „    "■ ' 

k ■     ' 

k 

k ; ;■ 

k 

k _ 

k _. 

k 

to _ 

k -"  _Z" 

k : ■ 

to „ 

to ■  '  "Z 

to ;.; ._  zr  ■■■" 

k r" 

to "  ■■■ 

to _      L 

to ;;"  ~ 

to Z Z 

to _. 


Employer^lient 


IBM  Corp      

Career  College  Assn,  la 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 

Public  Secunties  Assn  

American  Cml  Liberties  Unwi  . 


Alliston  Transmission 

Eastern  Technologies,  he  . 
FMC  Corporation 


General  Dynamics  land  Systems    

McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopter  Company  . 

Oshkosh  Trucks  Corp  „ 

Stewart  8  Stevenson  Servioas.  hic  

Textron  Lycoming  

Van.  Inc 


Manulnnal  Union  of  Police  Assn,  AR-Cn  . 

General  Industries,  Inc 

I  Greyhound  Assn 

Industries.  Inc  

Safetran  Systems  Corpotatian 

Stimsonite  Cotporatwi „ 

3M  Company  __. 

Embassy  of  Mozambique _ 

Embassy  of  Nicaragua 


Nalonal  Council  oi  Maubere  Resistaaw  . 

Cit|  at  Bmintham.  AL  

at  Barbaidos 


McOeianlt  Boncnberger  McOemolt  t  CaKaiMy 

Cammer  8  Assooates  (For:Susiness  Caundl  on  Moor  Mi) . 

E«on  Corp 

Anglo  American  Auto  Auctions,  bic 

BellSouth  Corp  

California  Pipe  Trades  Council 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  kic  __■. 

Columbia  Gas  Systems.  Inc 


Committee  for  Equitable  Compensatna  . 

Gnipo  de  Economistas  y  Asaciate 

MaM  Oil  Corp 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn  

Pennjoil  Co   _ 

PGA  Tour 

Sheet  Metal  Wortiats'  Mataatieinl  An 

Shell  Oil  Co _ 

Teiaco.  Inc 


Receipts 


104  88 

58500 

2.45000 

12.50000 

2.80000 


60000 
75000 
50000 
l.OOOOO 
60000 
30000 
600  00 
80000 


3,394  00 
2,25000 
4,590.00 
1.50000 
4.12500 
1.50000 
4.223.00 


10.500  00 
4.00000 


Espanditwes 


38.610.00 
2.26625 


5.51000 


2S0M 


Union  Pacific  Resources.  Inc 

Associated  Builders  8  Contractan 

GTE  Corporation  

OaaElanco 


Cotton  Council  of  America  . 


RatiaMl  Society  of  Professional  Enimaan  . 

National  Wildlife  Federation    _. 

Algonguin  Gas  Transmission  

Amencan  Assn  of  Advertising  A(t*cies 

Anancan  Fiber  Manufacturing  Assn 

Aaiancan  Nuclear  Energy  Council 


AUT-Assn  for  Manufacturmg  Technola0 

Chubb  Corp 

Invest  to  Ciofflpete  Alliance  _ 

Saoiiilies  Wastry  Assn  

Stae  t  OMiter  Engineering  Caip 

NfestiailiaiBe  Electnc  Corp 

Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assn  

John  G  Campbell,  Inc  (For  ARCO  Power  TedvnlOfies.  lac)  . 

John  G  Campbell  Inc  (ForBDM  International,  lac) 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For  Ebasco)    

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For  General  Electnc  Ca) _ 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For  Hughes  Aircraft  ( 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For  Loral  Corp)  

ManTech  International  Corp    

x^hn  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For  Sierra  Nevada  Carp)  . 

John  G  Campbell.  Inc  (For  3M  Company) 

Dand  Torch  8  Asso 

CnNin  Minerals  Co  „ „_ 

TkiaMCorp 


Natiwal  Assn  of  Mantfacturers  

Stewart  and  Stewart  (For  Smith  Corana  Caip) 

Stewart  8  Stewart  (For  Timken  Co) 

Stewart  8  Stewart  (For  Tornngton  ( 
American  Institute  of  Architects 

MCI  Communications  Corp    

US  Strategies  Corp    

Advanced  Telecommunications  Corp 


Madison  Public  (for  Leadhership  Council  af  A<Mltis<n|.J  . 

Aawrican  CniOeway  Corporation 

KIC  Mnaiaaiiiil  Corporation  _ 

Hansen  Enpne  Corp  , 

Intemational  Taiicab  and  livery  AssacMaa  

North  Metro  Mayors  Coalition  

RADAR  

Aantican  Academy  of  Allergy  8  Immunaleo 

taancan  Assn  of  Cancer  Research  

AMfican  Health  Foundation    

in  Soc  of  Nephrolofy 


2.500.00 

sdo'iib 


2.00000 


1.00000 
5.000  00 


186.10 
2,23511 


AMhcan  Soc  ot  Tropical  Medrcne  and  Hy|ia*e  . 

Arthntis  Foundation  

AssKiation  for  Practitioners  m  hifactious  Cantnl  . 
Carnation  Co 


Citizens  Comm  hv  HaOical  Renaick  1  Haallk  Eikicatia*  . 

Collagen  Corp 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 


Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer  Research  Camar 

FDA  Council  

Illinois  Collaboration  on  Youth  

Joint  Council  of  Allergy  8 

Lipomatm    

MassKhusetts  General  Hospital 
National  Assn  of  Addiction  Treatment 


National  Assn  of  Pediainc  Norse  Assaoales  t 

National  Coalition  for  Cancer  Research 

Nestle  Foods  

Ringling  Brothers 

US  Healthcare,  Inc 

US  Surgical  Corp  _ 

Wellman  laboratory  


4jmoo 


19.630.00 


10.00000 

19.310J)0 

50000 

30000 

nooo 

4J00.00 
600.« 

1.000.00 
200.00 

3,50000 
300.00 
400.00 

liOOOO 

1,M000 

10,50000 

10000 

500.00 

200.00 

2,400.00 

nooo 

1,200.00 
400.00 
3.50O00 
1,50000 
00000 
2,000.00 
LOOOM 


UM 


73974 


91300 

1.82600 

85800 


67.19275 
lJ96il 


^»lM 


10,40810 
43,46800 


1.61045 


6.76900 


IJlOiM 
2.973.00 
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Orfaiuornn  a  Indwdiijl  Filiiii 


C<p«ol  Stnttfies.  Surtt  S75  U*>  PenmytvaiM  An..  NN  Mnkinfton.  K  20000  .... 

Do  

Cipitoliiw  hitemitioiul  GrouD  LM.  2001  M  Stnd.  NW  Washin|ton  K  20036  

C^Diin  *  Drysdale.  Cntd.  One  nmrni  Cnk.  m.  IllOO  W)thiit|t«i.  DC  2000S  — 

Mirt  A  Cirano.  800  Conneclciit  Itoma.  IM  Mnmnftni.  DC  20006-2701     

Mane  C  Cartwm   1225  lie  S>rttt.  m.  II 100  WtUHnfton.  DC  20005  

Dentsc  k  Cafdman.  1800  W  St .  NW  Wtskniln.  K  20036 

Carecf  Calle{e  Assn.  Inc.  750  Fitst  StiMl  K.Saitl  900  WasAmiton.  K  20002  . 

Ralr  Carey.  1620  L  S»reet.  W».  NOO  WtjUniflon.  DC  20036  _- — 

Nwval  E  Cany   llOO  I7lli  SI .  DM.  11200  Wnlnnfon.  DC  2003S 

Rotcft  R  Caity.  PO  B<a  2121  Conxn  Omsti.  TX  71403 


Lin«a  E.  Carlisle.  UOO  Connecticiit  /Wenuc.  NW.  WOO  Wasdinfln.  K  20O3S 
Do  


Umtl.  Cartafk.  17S0 
CtriSMth  BiN  WdNRM 


»«k«Wi«.  WKWashimton.  DC  2000S 

Hwm  On*  IWw  t  tcKiki  555  South  FkiMr  SliMi.  2SIII  FlMr  iM  lofriK.  CA  90071 

taw  t  CartsM.  750  17tli  Stad.  m.  Swle  901  Klaslipnjtiiii  DC  20006 - 

Calfwine  k  Carijon.  1400  I6t1>  Strert.  m  Washmpon,  DC  20036    

GcfaW  P  Catmw,  1667  K  St    (Wl  1777  Wastiinfton,  DC  20006       

Carfim  1  Muss.  2100  Pennsytvania  Aw.  IM.  Suite  365  WasHin(ton.  DC  20037 

Do        

Carmen  Group.  2100  Pennsytvima  *«».  !•».  1365  «fasliin|ton.  DC  20037 

Do      

Georie  U  Cameal  Nl.  1129  20tl>  Street,  m.  MOO  Washmiton.  K  20031 

Wilham  Carney.  217  3nl  St,  SE  WaslHnpon  X  20003  

Do  

Samlra  W  Camey-Ialley.  1250  Eye  Street  m  Wasliin(too.  DC  20O05 

Ptiytlo  D  Camilla,  1700  17tti  Street,  m.  4301  Washiniton  DC  20009 

lulia  Carol,  2530  San  Patilo  Avenue,  il  Bertieley,  CA  94702 

MKliael  C  Carona  655  15IH  Street,  m  Wasliinfton  DC  20005 

Bertram  W  Carg,  820  First  Street.  NE.  K20  Washmiton.  DC  20002  

Kemielti  A  Carpi.  407  C  Street  1306  Sm  Onto,  CA  92101    

Terry  M  Carr,  1 101  Vermont  A»mit.  NN.  M04  WasKington  DC  20005  . 
James  M  CarnXI,  950  L  Enfant  Plan,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024 


Min  R  Carson,  9312  Old  Georjetowi  Rd  Betliesda  MO  20814-1621 

R  D  Carson  )r    PC  Boi  2021  40  Frantim  Rd    SW  Roanoke,  VA  24022  

Read  Carson  Van  de  Water  901  I5tli  Street.  NW.  4500  Washin|ton.  DC  20005 
toseoh  L  Carter  li    50  F  Street  m  11200  Waslimfton.  K  20001-1564        ... 

Carter  ledyard  t  Miltwm,  1350  I  Street,  NW,  Suite  {70  Wastiinfton  DC  20005  

Melanie  Carter -Maiuire,  801  Pennsytvania  Ave ,  NW,  1700  Washington  DC  20004 
lames  P  Carty.  1331  Pennsy^anla  Ave   m.  11500  N  Washington  DC  20004-1703 
CaslnMlar-JoMS  i  C«iipaiiy.  1000  lUt  StnM.  NW.  4702  Wastunftaa.  OC  2003(  .... 

Do  - 

Do  

Do     

Allen  R  CasAie.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington  DC  20004 

Cassxty  and  Associates.  Inc.  700  13tli  St .  NW.  4400  Wastim|toii.  DC  20005 

Oo 


Oe 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Oa 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da. 

Da 

Da. 

Da. 

Da. 


Bl.. 
•i. 


Bl. 
•a. 


Ba. 
Da. 
Ba. 

Ba. 

Bl. 


Bl. 
Bl. 
Bi. 


Bl. 
Bl. 
Bi. 
Bl. 
Bl. 
Bl. 
Bl. 
Bl. 
Bl. 
Bl- 
Bi. 


Employer^lient 


CoWwell  Banker  

Equitable  Capital  Management  C«p 

Ptoltssani  Lawi  Care  Assn  ol  Amarica 

tannca*  Matkanel  Institute  (AMI  

Fao<  Martatint  Intitule  _ 

Handgun  Control,  lac 

Amencan  Bar  Assa  .., 


Ian  lile  hisorance  Cos  -_ 

Gancfal  Atomics  

Central  hwer  I  light  Company  

McClure  Irotter  i  Menu  (For  Commodities  Corp) 

McClure  Trotter  (  Menti  (For  Government  o(  Puerto  Ricol 

McClure  Trotter  I  Menti  (For  Mercedes-Beni  ot  North  Amefica.  tnc)    

McClure  Trotter  i  Menti  (Foe  Princeton  Univ  hivestment  Co  t  Amencan  Coun 
on  Education) 

SMM  HMal  MMn  hMmatwial  Asm  - 

GraaM  Haaaitaaat  carp 

Mssaii  Nortk  Aaanca,  he 

National  Wildlife  Federation      - — 

Carmen  i  Muss  (For  841  Associates,  if)  

Richard  Cohen      _ „„ — 

841  Associates.  LP  _^ 

Carter  Footmar  .. „ . 

Kennametal.  Inc      

Croup  Health  Assn  of  America.  I« 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

EOna*  Electric  Institute 


Industries  Assn  ot  Amanca.  kc 

Fisheries  Coalition  

tor  Norsmokefs'  Rights  

Driilal  Myers  Squihh  Co    

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc  

San  Diego  County  Walei  Authority  

College  ol  American  Pathologists  

Cofflmumcations  Satetite  Corp     

Afflincaa  PaOiatrx  Medical  Assn 

AapalaclMaft  Power  Company   

NortNnast  Arrtmes.  Inc  

Anacialioa  ol  American  Railtoaih  

Uliarty  Media  Corp    

Northern  Telecom,  Inc     

National  Assn  ol  Manulactutan  

Bn  Gro  Systems.  Inc 

Council  on  Education  Development  and  Resaatcli 

Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Jaclisoa 

United  Foods,  Inc      _ 

Amencan  Council  of  Ufa  ImUMCt.  kK 

Advanced  Physics  Corp  

Afficaa  American  Panoramic  Eiperience  (AKX) .... 

AMoaCallcge  

»l«aa<ar  Graham  Belt  Assn  tor  the  Deal  

Amencan  Assn  of  Colleges  ol  Podiatric  I 
American  Dredging  Co 


American  Hospital  m  Shanghai  Foundation  < 

American  Petroleum  Institute    .««»... 

American  Science  and  Engineenng.  I(K  ,,.... » 

Water  Development     > _™. 

Inc  _.. 

CoMege  Board  ol  Trustees _ 

Anaantaa  AssaaiOly  ol  Amanca/Ai  mciiian  tjcn  Benevolent  IJaian  . 
Adaalic  Di>Oack  Cvp 

^KmrHf^KB  "JWBH,  Mb   .•._—•>....•.—•.- ..~.>..... ..... 

Babson  CiNefe 

Barry  Unwersity        . „ 

Bay  County  Chamt)er  ol  Commoca ,: 

Bean  Dredging  Company  „ 

Best  Buddies  ol  AmerKa.  Inc  - 

Bishop  Museum       _„ 

Boston  Camien  s  Union  „ 

Boston  College    ....^ . 

Boston  University  ..  „ 

Bryant  College i 

Buena  Vista  College  

Calilomia  Community  CoMfai 

Calilenia  PkiIic  Medical  Center  .^ 

CapiM  Aincaa  lite  Insurance  Ca  

Catkahc  Uawanily  si  America   

Cantir  tar  HaaWi  Tacftnolifias.  lie ...... — . — .»_.. 

Cantvnit  Mamatiiail  ~.. ..~.- «_ .. 

Canta  CamawmcatlaM.  Inc 

CertainTeed  Corp  _ ____.__.. 

Challenger  Center  , 


Chariolte-Mecklenlierf  Hoipitat  AoMnnly  Foundaliw  . 
Children  s  Hospital  and  Health  Center  ot  San  Diega  .. 

Children  s  Hospital  in  Michigan  

Children  s  Hospital  ol  Pittsburgh 

Children  s  National  Medical  Centtr 

Cities  In  Schools,  Inc  

Clark-Atlanta  University  

Columbia  University  _ 

Community  College  Assn  hir  Taclwalia  InMlfr 

Comprehensive  Care  Corp 

Connecticut  Health  System,  kic  

Critical  Languages  k  Ana  SMias  CanaitiMi,  Me  . 

Cryotech,  Inc _ 

CSC  Partnerships 

Detanrare  State  Dept  el  Transportatian 


Enichem  Elastomers  Americas.  Inc 

Epcint        _ , 

Experiment  in  International  Uving  ....... 

Fairieigh  Dckinson  Uawetsity   _ 

Federal  League  of  Americans  Around  Hia  CM 

Florida  Institute  of  Technology      

Florida  Regional  Emergency  Services.  Inc  .. 
Foundation  lor  lamcj  Madtscn's  Mentpaliaf . 
Franklin  Institute 

Fudan  Foundation  

Garden  Isle  Cablevnian.  LP. 

General  Dynamics  Corp  

Genetic  Design 

GMa.  Inc   

Gonzap  Unnai»l|r 


Receipts 


TOOjOI 


mm 

7,73700 

400.00 

3.450.00 


ItiSSOO 


37.440.W 
14.170.41 
8,75000 


3,750.00 
2,t93.2S 

7.50000 
1.00000 


20,000.00 

15.00000 

771.40 

990.44 


1.500.00 
8.19000 
6.00000 
5.865  00 
2.120.00 
18JNB.00 


5.25000 
1.057  70 

73925 
1.25000 

5O000 
6.45000 

3O000 
4.500.00 


800.00 


150.00 


7H.gB 


ijgo.00 


3.900.00 
52S.00 


7S0.00 


225.00 


3,87500 
600.00 
88740 

1.950.00 
150.00 


IJOOOO 


700.00 


2100 


22S.00 
4S0M 


IJOOM 
600.00 


300.00 


1,200.00 


20O00 
2,560.00 

iTiooM 

1,200.00 


IJOOOO 
150.00 
600.00 


Eipenditures 


49005 


5000 
3.45000 


1^8099 


14,170.41 


3368 

3,80863 
2.951  80 


5.490,62 


1.002.07 


15000 
43038 


3209 
30  50 
38.95 


1600 


600 


6,00 

"iisi 


6,00 


26.10 


32.00 
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Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
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Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
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Oo 

Do 

Oo  , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Oo  ,, 

Oo  , 

Oo 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  ,. 

Do  . 

Oo 

Oo 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do  ,. 

Do.. 

Do  . 

Do.. 

Do  , 

Do 

Oo  .. 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  , 

Da.. 

Do.. 

Do  . 

Do 

Oo    . 

Oo 

Do 

Do    . 

Do 

Do 

Do    . 

Oo  .. 

Do 

Do    , 

Do    . 

Do 


Organuatnn  or  Indwdual  Filmg 


M,jrli  A  Casso  1015  15th  Street  NW  1802  Washington  OC  20005   

'tnok  Health  Assn  ot  the  United  Stales  4455  Woodson  Road  SI  Louis.  MO  63134  , 

1,3'Uon  Cavanaugh.  122  C  Street.  NW.  1875  Washington.  DC  20001-2109 

Do _ 

Do 

Pliilip  T  Cavanaugh.  1401  Eye  Street.  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Red  Cavaney,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Richard  Celeste  F ,  240  N  5th  Street.  4380  Columbus  OH  43215   .. 

David  Certner,  601  E  Street,  NW  Washington.  OC  20049 

Michael  J  Chakarun,  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Terry  M  Chamberlain.  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Chambers  Associates.  Inc.  1625  K  Street.  MN.  1200  Washington.  DC  20006  

Oo  


Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do. 


Employer/Client 


Governor  ot  Hawaii.  Eiecutive  Office  on  Agmg 

Great  Lakes  Dredge  I  Dock  Company 

Hahnemann  University  Hospital  

Hebrew  V«ational  Institute     

Illinois  Eastern  Community  C 
Illinois  Institute  ol  Technology  . 

Infirmary  Health  Systems,  Inc  

Insituform  ot  North  America.  Inc 

Intercontinental  Energy  Group 

International  Data  Group 

International  Deafness  Outreadi.  I 

T  L  James  &  Company  

Jones  Intercable,  Inc 

Kauai  CableVision.  LP  

Kendall  Square  Research  Corp  ... 

Kimberty  (luality  Care 

laSalle  University  

Lehigh  Unnersity 


Lewis  and  Clark  College 

Lonia  Linda  University  Medical 
Loyola  Maiymount  University  ,, 

Maersk,  Inc      _ 

Marquette  University 


Ccalar,  Me 


Maiy  Washington  Hospital  Fowidalian  , 
Matsachusetts  League  of  Banks 


Massachusetts  Municipal  Wholesale  ElectrK  Company 
il  Center  of  Central  Massacliusatts 


Mimi-Oade  Community  College  , 

Mickigan  Bnlechnology  Institute  

Ministry  of  Forestry  of  Indonesia  

Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies  , 
Mt  Sinai  Medical  Center  of  Greater  MiaaN  . 

Multinational  Business  Development  

MOOG,  Inc  

National  Assn  ot  Dredging  Contractors  ,. 

I  Assn  of  Proton  Therapy 

il  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc  . 


National  Jewish  Centei  for  Immunolofy  t  Respirakqr  MaOiciia  . 

NeoRj  Corporation    _ 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  Corporation  

New  Jtnay  kistutule  of  Techndoo  ■- 

New  Yorti  Medical  College      

Nnth  NatMias  landowners  Assn  

Unreersrty  . 


OCCM  Spray  Cranberries.  Me 

Pacific  Marine _ _ 

Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commissio*  

Piaggn  Av.8tion.  Inc    

Pine  Bluff  Sand  L  Omti 

Pirelli  Cable  Co 

Polaroid  Corp  _ 

Polytechnic  University ...S.. 

Providence  8  Worcester  Railroad  Conpaaf  ..... 

PHH  Corp     

Rehabilition  Hospial  of  the  Paatic 

Rhode  Island  Hospital 

RKhestei  Institute  of  TecliiiolO0 

Ryland  Group  

Sacred  Heart  Hospital 


Saint  Joseph's  University 

Savings  Bank  and  Life  Insurance  Company  of  IM  . 

Scott  County  Highway  Oepaitment  

Sidney  Frank  Importing  Company,  lac  . 

Sociela  Cavi  Pirelli  SpA  , 

Southiwst  Manne,  Inc    , 

Sports  Museum  of  New  England 

St  Nortierts  College  _ 

St  Xavier  Collefe  

State  of  Indiana,  Office  of  the  Governor 
State  ot  Rhode  Island  Office  of  Economic 

Stephens  Engineering  company.  Mc 

Suffolk  University 

Sutter  Bay  Associates 

Teach  for  AmeiKa  

Toatalaa  Collcfe 

TtvState  Unnnily 

Tufts  Unwersrty 

US  Surgical  Corp  

Ukranian  Federation  of  Gitatar 

Union  Memorial  Hospital 

Union  Switch  i  Signal 


Ran^ 


United  Brotheitnod  ol  Carpenters  Natianal  HeiM  (  Sltr  Find 

University  of  the  Arts    

University  ol  Detroit  Mercy 

University  ol  Hawaii  

University  of  Limenck  Foundation 

Uni«rsity  of  Pennsylvania      

University  of  San  Framisco .._. ___„., 

University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

Unnrersity  of  St  Thomas  

University  ol  Utah  

University  at  Vermont 


INalirmao  Health  Care  System  (laie  Care) 

HWlMville  Community  Hospital  

Nestain  Townships  Utilities  Authority  ., 

Amencan  Consulting  Engineers  Ciouncil  


Reno  Cavanaugh  8  Homig  (For  Council  of  large  PuMc  Housint  Aalliaiitias) 

Reno  Cavanaugh  I  Horning  (For  Housing  Authority  Insurance  Inc)  

Reno  Cavanaugh  8  Hornig  (For  National  American  Indian  Housing  CoundO  .. 
Chevron  CanpaoKS  . 


as  Meraational.  Mc  . 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

American  Mining  Congress 

AssKiatcd  General  Contractors  of  America  . 
American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFl<W  .. 
Belk  Stores  Services,  Inc 


Coalition  of  Publicly  Traded  Limited  Partnerstiips 

Columbia  Falls  Aluminum  Company  

Council  of  Infrastructure  Financing  Authonlies  ,.., 

laid  Mdostries  Assn  

MMNie  Corporation     

NMaaal  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Sacwity  t 


75000 

450.00 
825.00 


37500 


3aOilO 
2.47500 


750.00 
450.00 


97500 
30000 


60000 
100.00 


300.00 


37500 

1.80000 

150.00 


125.00 
1,20000 


90000 

IJHOOO 


225.00 

15000 
15000 
37500 
60000 


150.00 


75000 


1.50000 
37500 
300.00 


45000 
375M 


(5000 
6.22500 


450.00 

1.50000 

300.00 


3323 


SJO 


7.50 


84.35 


15000 

900.00 

37iO 

8SO.0O 
1.950.00 

150.00 



300.60 

- 

2.40000 
300.00 

600.00 

91250 

9.36885 

23.402.76 

145.00 

4,200.00 

7.50 
1200 

"437814 

1,033.65 

200.00 

78160 

27978 

I95M 

2JO0O0 

3324 
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OrpmotMi  m  Mmlul  Film( 


Ed  Chandter.  7901  MRt»«li  Dnw  McUw.  V*  72102  

Mm  Ch>n<>lei  ksocutes  Inc  9(16  Hillndrc  Dnw  KcranitM.  MD  2tlB$  . 

Pelt  Chjney.  1957  E  Street,  m  Hdslnnjlon,  OC  20006   

AtthiK  k  Clupa.  UIO  East  Willums  Cxtle.  Suite  500  Tucson.  U  IS71I  „ 

linia  I  Chipmin   1400  L  Stnet.  mt.  MOO  Wasninfton.  DC  20005   __ 

Ttwmjs  B  Chjpmin,  500  E  Street.  SW  1920  Wishinelon  DC  20024  

Brnxi  Clufttoo  815  16tti  Street,  m  WisHiinton,  DC  20006    

ChirtH  MediCJl  Cuv.  577  Mulbenf  Street  Macon.  GA  31298 


l>itrKij  A.  Owaure.  1300  Mxtti  17lti  Street.  Suite  1320  l^mfim,  W  22209-3101 
I  Umulxtmn  Assn.  Inc.  2501  M  Street,  m  Wuhmiton.  DC  2003/  . 


Sfwatas  HanufKturen  Assn  Inc.  1913  E«e  Street  m  Mashinflen.  DC  20006 
I  B  Oicftaslv.  1350  New  ttxV  A»e  .  HW.  1900  Wtstiinrton.  OC  200K 

Steptun  E  Oiertott.  1825  Eje  Street,  m.  »400  Wjsdiniton.  DC  20006 

Samuel  D  Ctiilcole  Ir .  1875  Eye  Street,  m.  MOO  Wastiin(ton.  DC  20006  — 

XDm  L  ChiW.  1725  Jetteson  Daws  Hi|lms7,  1601  Afiintton.  VA  22202 

CAiUren's  Television  Wo(tts)io(i.  One  Lincoln  Pla/a  New  Tocli.  NY  10023 

PcfO  M  CtiiWress  811  W  Marvin  Avenue  WaiatiacKie.  TX  75165 


L  CtiOQuelte  Id.  Vermont  Petroleum  Assn  P  0  Bo  566  MmMw.  VT  0SiB2 

'  2flOIS 


Unrt  C.  Ctnw.  1401  In  Street.  NW.  11200  Wastiin|ton.  DC 

km  L  Chnslenson,  440  First  Strel.  NW.  KOO  Wasiiiniton.  DC  200(1  .„ 

Clinstian  Acta*  IWmiIi.  P.O.  B0>  606  Forest.  VA  24551 

ChuOO  Cocgoratin.  IS  MmKiw  Vim  RtK  Nwiw.  Nl  07061  

lames  R  ChureMI.  6301  Stnnnii  *«mt.  I71S  Mewidna.  VX  2230< 
Alan  L  CtMttun.  I4S29  Duficf  Dm  Gaithersburi.  MO  20878 


CImatAKeiiend  Associates.  400  Nortti  Capitol  Street.  NW.  M55  Waslimfton.  K  20001 
Oa 


Oa 
Do 


Cliansse  Vctona  Ciambme.  1705  Soutk  17tli  Street  Las  Vetas.  NV  89104 

Cituen  Action  FuoO.  1120  -  19«i  Street.  *».  1630  Washmjton,  DC  20036  

Citiwis  tot  RetiaMe  and  Safe  Hiitmays  (CRASH).  81  Lansinf  Street.  1106  San  Fiandsca,  CA  94106-1611 
Donald  A  Clarey.  1001  G  St .  NW  7tli  Floor  East  Wastimjton  DC  2000!  _ 


Ot. 

D* 

Ot. 

Di. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


lulic  Clarli.  1625  K  St .  NW.  1800  Washinpon.  DC  20006      _. 

Mantiall  C  Clait.  7332  SW  21st  Street  P  0  to  4267  Topelia.  KS  66604  . 

Thomas  R  Clarti.  919  18th  Street.  NW.  1200  Washuifton.  DC  20006 

Vernon  A  Ciatli.  PO  Boot  59347  Potomac.  MD  20S59-9347  

Do    -.. 

Do 

Do 


I  Qatti  (  Associates.  PO  Bb  S9347  PMnMC.  MD  20659-9347  . 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Ksbcfte  M  Cwlon.  601  Pcnnsylviiiit  Avenue.  MW  Wnhtitfton,  DC  ZOOM  ».... 

loan  Cla»trook.  2000  P  Street,  m  1605  Washmjton.  OC  20036    _.... 

Kennetti  I  Clayton.  1120  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Wasliin(ton.  DC  20036  

Cleanr  Gottliet  Stoen  6  Hamltai.  1752  N  Stioet.  NW  Waslmflon.  OC  20036  . 

Do    

Oo  - 

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Ronald  D  Clements.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  m  Wasliinjton.  OC  20004  

Clevetand-CliHs.  Inc.  IIOO  Supenor  Avenue  Cleveland.  OH  44114-2589  ._ 

William  A  Chftora,  510-15  Revert  Beach  Blvd .  1806  Revere,  MA  02151  „ 

Climaco  Climaco  Semmatort  Lefluwil'  i  Carefoli  Co.  1228  Euclid  Ave.  1900  Clowlmd.  ON  44115 
CWun  I  Dean.  1101  Vermont  Ave.  NW.  1400  Wasnmjton.  OC  20005 _ 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Steotan  J  Child.  1220  L  SI.  UN  Waslmwtoii.  DC  20005 

JOMoLCIOMr.  ISOlUMmBM.  11100  ArtinftonVA  22209     . 

N.  OoMrOoMr.  1199  Ntrtk  Fairtai.  4801  Aleandna  VA  22314 

Cod  Wnhy  NeaRk  Pntoction  Coalition.  918  16tti  Street.  fM.  Sinte  303  WasMnfltn.  DC  20006  . 


I  hr  an  Undeicliarie  Relwt  Bill.  2020  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  K26  Washiniton.  DC  20006  

I  o<  Siippoiters  ol  tlie  Shippinf  Act.  1800  M  Street,  m  8tn  Floor  North  c/0  Morgan  Lewis  t  BoclMis  Wajhin|ton. 
K  20036 

Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Low  Income  Housinj  Tai  Credit.  2300  M  St    WH  Washiniton.  DC  20037   

Coalition  to  Promote  Amerxa  s  Trade,  do  Sleptoe  i  lohnson  1330  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  - - 

Coan  I  Lfxis,  1100  Connecticul  Ave .  NW.  IIOOO  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do    

Coastal  Advocate.  Inc.  2101  Central  Avenue  SiHp  Bottom.  Nl  08008 , 

Alan  I  Coot).  1120  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  11130  Washington.  DC  20005 

Richard  B  Co«0.  Petroleum  Council  ol  Ga  50  Hurt  PI;   SE.  1720  Altanta.  GA  30303-2923 

Drew  Patnck  CoMs.  60  West  Street.  1403  Annapolis.  MO  21401  

Roberto  CoWe.  PO  Drawer  2426  Cohimhia.  SC  29202  

CottieW  Ungareth  I  Hams.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  M).  4900  Nasknfloii.  DC  20006  . 

Oo       

Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Any  A  CoffM.  1201  Now  Yorti  Am..  NH,  MOO  ttoslMKaii,  K  20005  . 

Doo  Colw.  440  rnt  Street.  NW.  1600  WasMngton.  DC  20001  

"  1616  P  St .  NW.  1320  Washingtoo.  DC  20036 


Mo  Cokaii.  1331  Penn  Ave .  MN.  ItSOO-Noith  Washington  DC  20004-1703 

Kenneth  S  Cohen.  1295  State  Street  Sprmglield.  MA  OIlIl-OOOI  

Cohn  and  Marts.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave .  MN  Washington.  OC  20036 

Oo       

Oo  

loseph  L  Colanen.  1050  Connectcut  Ave .  NW.  1760  Washington.  OC  20036  

Cordis  B  Colhum.  1745  leHerson  Oavis  Highway.  Suite  1000  Arhnghxi.  VA  22202 
CanI  Thompson  Cole.  1455  Pcnnsyhrania  .^.  m.  4525  Washmgton.  OC  20004  ... 
Eleanor  Cole.  820  First  Street.  NE.  4400  Washington.  DC  20002   


Emplotwr/Chent 


Newhall  land  and  Farming  Compam  

AMT  -  The  Assn  tor  Manufacturing  fcchnoloe  . 

Yort  International    

Associated  General  Contractors  o(  Amonc* 

Pima  County  Board  o(  Suporason  

Biscuit  (  Cracker  Mamtacturers  Assn 

Aiicrall  Owners  I  PiWs  Assn 

American  Fed  ol  Lahor  6  Confiest  ol  MntM  OiltoilillWI  . 

Eastman  Kodak  Company _ - 


htoniatienal  Franckiso  Asm  . 


PCS  Health  Systems  (For  McKesson  Coi*l 

Tohacco  Institute.  Inc   

Litton  Industnes _ 


Housing  RoundtaMo 

AiMncan  PebolouHi  bntitQit  . 
Clievnin  Campaoios 


Amoncao  Isiaol  PuMc  AHain  Comwillw  . 


Sundstrand  Corporation  _ 

American  Home  Sewing  &  Craft  Assn  „ -. 

American  Radio  Relay  League.  Inc  

Associated  LKksmiths  ol  America . 

National  Licensed  Beverage  Assn  

IManal  Woolhor  Sonco  Empleiocs  Onaoialin  . 


Strategic  Management  Associates  (ForAmencan  Paper  Institute)  

Strategic  Management  Associates  (ForCare  Visions  Corporahon) 

StratofK  Monofement  Associates  Inc  (For  Greater  New  York  Hospital  Asn)  — 

Stratofk  Hanaiement  Associates  (For  Healthcom  International)      _. 

Stratofk  Mwaiement  Associates  (For  Hospital  for  Special  Surgery)  

Strattfic  Maoaioment  Associates  (For  Lena  Hill  Hospital)    

StratOfic  Mamiement  Associates  (For  Maimonides  Medical  Center) 

Strategic  Management  Associates  Inc  (For:MicioGeneSys.  Inc)  

Strategic  Management  Associates  (ForMoMofiort  Medical  Center)  

Strategic  Management  Associates  (ForJIowil  Sinai  Medical  Center) 

Strategic  Management  Associates  (For  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Cen- 
ter) 

Strategic  Management  Associates  (ForTeradata  Corporation) 

National  Legal  Aid  i  Defenders  Assn „___ 

Kansas  Electric  Cooperatives.  Inc  (K£0 

Federal  Agncultural  Mortgage  Corp 


Ven  Clark  i  Associates  (For  Coalition  (or  Property  Rights)  .. 
Vem  Clark  t  Associates  (For  Foi  Television  Stations.  Inc)  .... 
Vern  Claili  I  Associates  (For  Metromedia  Communicahons)  . 

Vem  Clark  i  Associates  (For  Metromedia  Company)     

Vem  Clark  i  Associates  (For  RJR-NaPisco  Washington.  Inc)  . 

Coalition  lor  Property  Rights 

Fon  Televtsioo  Stations.  Inc  ™ _ 

Metromedia  Communicatioin  . . 

Metromedia  Company  - 

RjR-Nabcsco  Washington,  lac 

Merck  i  Co.  Inc 

Public  Citiien.  Inc _ 

American  Bankers  Am  . 


Copolymer  Ruhher  (  Owmcal  Cup 

Crompton  (  Knonlcs  Corp  . 

Day-Glo  Color  Corp   

Fleet/Norstar  financial  Group,  Inc  

Govemmeni  Representalives  Cmte  Securities  Mostly  Assa  . 

Harry  Frank  Guggenheim  Foundation  _ 

Mmistiy  of  Finance  t  PuMk  Credit  o(  the  Umted  MencaR  H  . 

Salomon  BnXhers.  Inc      „. 

U5.  Bancorp „ , . ... 

Edison  EMctnt  InsHMl 


Amencan  Dispatchers  Assn 

Cartion  Foib  Corptratioii , 

Amenca's  Pubkc  TeMslon  Statms  

Coalition  of  Higher  Education  Assistance  Otgaauatltlis 

Consumer  Bankers  Assn  

Student  Loan  Funding  Corp  of  Ohio  _ „ 

Very  Sptnal  Arts    

Amencan  Petroleum  kistituto 


Amencan  Feed  Industry  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Trwk  Stop  Operalon,  kic 


Grane  Associates 


Slate  Street  Development  Co  of  BolM  . 


PelraleiMi  Mariateis  Assn  o(  Amenta  . 
Institute 
Institute 


llBBia  Pivot  Jacote  6  ftiflard  (ForiGntrMood  DtvclipaMRt  Corp)  . 


Comdisco.  Inc  

Metrepolitan  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

MWWTStfategic  Comm  (for  Puerto  Ricans  m  Cnnc  Aetna)  

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council,  lac 

Sunshine  Makers.  Inc       

American  Public  Transit  Assa 


Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm 

lis  Coalitnn  lor  Ptucieai  Aran  Canlnl 

Assn  of  Manufacturers 


Mtllttlmitts  MMul  Lite  Insurance  Coaipaqi  . 

Direct  Morhotiag  Assa  — 

MsdnalMH CaMe IV 

USA  Networh 

Union  Oil  Co  of  California  . 

General  Dynamics 

R)R  Nabiscn.  Inc 
UeA.lnc 


Receipts 


IS.40000 
500.00 


5.133.00 


14,191.00 
20,134.65 


95.00 


5,00000 
2.000.00 
1.525.00 
1.000.00 


340.00 


11.562.41 
5.0K.S0 


2,21000 
79500 
4.50000 
3.45200 
5.400.00 
4S0.0O 


9.500.00 
4.1(7.50 


US»» 


24.S0OM 


16.500.00 
3.246M 


69.00000 
22.50000 


30,00000 
52,500.00 
69,00000 
22,50000 


30.00000 

52,50000 

1,000.00 

1,50000 

3,175.00 


3,13(J( 


7XSJ6 

._.™-„ 

52500 

1,38500 

1,20(00 

450.00 

400.00 

liOOOO 


(1,200.00 
l(.000.00 


2,000.00 


256.(0 
1.(1610 
(.12(00 
(.500.00 


2.SM.N 
19.437.50 
7,65150 
19000 
1,26000 
6,1318t 
(7.50 
2.537.50 


1,00000 
3,15000 
1.000.00 


Expenditures 


50000 
6116 


90893 


(2536 
15101 

moil 

M.220  00 

1.443  42 

9(17 

37000 


1,24639 


25000 
4(88 


233  85 
10,2(236 
45,((3i4 

463'94 

795.00 

4,50000 

3,45200 

5,40000 

4(000 

"ioii:*) 

9750 


1,22500 


175.00 


400.00 


14.04 


954.43 


42,(57.(1 
520.00 


2.00000 


5.502.34 
4.536.06 


(1(19 


1,474  92 

49012 

3257 

350 

156  69 

51(07 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Cole  Corette  (  Abnityn.  PC.  1110  Vermont  Awnue.  NW.  4900  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Walter  C  Coleman,  lioi  Connecticut  Avenue,  KPliWashingtiHi,  DC  20036  !!!!!!^^ 

Cote  (  Associates,  2775  South  Ikiincy  Street.  1520  Aitington,  VA  22206  „ 

Oo 

Oo _ ..;;;;    t". 

Do  __ 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Jessie  M  Colgate.  1001  Pennsylvanta  Ave   NW  f450(N)  Washington.  DC  200O4-25OS  .... 

Emilw  G  Collado  III.  Collado  Associates  1405  Montague  Drive  Vienna.  VA  22180 

Calvin  Evans  Colliet,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave .  m  Washmgton.  DC  20007 

Collier  Shannon  Rill  6  Scott.  3050  K  Street  NW,  #400  Washington.  DC  200O7 

Do    .„.  ._ 

Do  .„ : 

Do . 


Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo  . 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Oo  . 

Oo. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Oo 


John  Collms.  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandna.  VA  22314  _ _ 

Michael  A  Collins.  13106  hiy  Drive  Beltsville.  MD  20705  

Camilla  L  Collova.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  m  11007  Washmgton.  DC  20036  . 

letfrey  Colman.  440  first  Street,  NW,  4600  Washington.  DC  20O01    __ 

Gen  Cotombaro.  1301  K  Street,  ffw.  41200  Washmgton.  OC  20005   

klaiy  Colville.  1155  15th  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20OO5 


Jeffrey  W  Combos,  c/o  Tennessee  Petroleum  Couxil  211  7th  Ave.  North  Nashvrilc,  TN  37219 

Lori  A  Comeau,  805  15lh  Street  NW  1610  Washington,  DC  20005-2207  

Comiskey  S  Hunt,  One  Courthouse  Metro.  4850  2200  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22201  

Committee  lor  Humane  Legislation.  Inc.  1623  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  4th  Floor  Washingtoo.  DC  20036  

Committee  on  J.S  Business  Canadian  Life  i  Health  Ins  Assn,^o  Oyhema  Gossett  800  Michuan  National  Tower  Laasmf. 
Ml  48933  ■ 

Committee  ACT.  5455  South  90  Street  Omaha.  NE  68127   .  ..£ „ 

Common  Cause.  2030  M  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .  ,    _.  

Common  Sense.  Inc.  188-A  Onville  Road  Stafford.  VA  22554  Z. 

Community  Antenna  Telnision  Assn  (CATAJ.  PO  Boi  1005  Faittin,  VA  22030-1005  . 


Community  Service  Council  ol  Central  IN.  Inc.  1828  North  Meridian  Indianapolis.  IN  46202  

Competitwe  Enterprise  Institute,  233  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE.  4200  Washington,  DC  20003 

Compressed  Gas  Assn/Helium  Advisory  Council,  1725  lefterson  Dans  Hwy,  41004  Aitington,  VA  22202-4102 
Bert  M  Conchlin,  1500  PRC  Drme  McLean,  VA  22102 _ _ 

Do _ 

Concord  Associates.  Inc.  1455  Poonsyhiaoia  Ant..  NW.  1560  Waskiaitoa.  DC  20004 „ 

Do  „ ■ 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 


Bruce  R  Condit,  1745  lefterson  Davis  Highway,  11000  Arliniton.  VA  22202  

Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors,  1015  l(th  St.,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036  . 

Gregory  A  Conley.  9700  W  Hiums  M  Rosemont,  I  60016 

Mm  L  Conley.  2200  Mill  Road  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 


Connerton  Ray  6  Simon.  1920  L  Street.  NW.  4th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036-5004 

Do __ _ _ 

Oo : 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Catherine  Connor,  555  13th  Street.  MW  4460  West  Tower  Washington.  DC  20004-1109 

Jeny  C  Connors.  1745  lefterson  Davis  Highway.  4511  Arlington,  VA  22202 

David  Cooover.  655  15th  Street.  NW.  4444  Washington.  DC  20005  

David  R  Conrad.  1400  16th  Street.  NW  Washmgton  OC  20036-0001  „ 

Conservative  Actnn  Lohby.  PO  Bo>  931602  Los  Angeles.  CA  90093 


Consortium  for  Infl  Earth  Science  Information  Networt.  PO  Bo>  134003  Ann  Arbor.  Mt  4(113 

Consortium  of  Social  Science  Assns,  1522  K  Street,  NW,  4836  Washmgton.  DC  20005 .„ 

Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America  Research  Foundation  2000  L  St    NW.  4802  Washmgton,  K  20036  . 

Consumers  Union  ol  U  S .  Inc.  2001  S  Street.  NW.  4520  Washmgton.  DC  20009  

lohn  I  Contney.  Suite  B  1 130  East  Hallandale  Beach  Boulevard  Hallandale  FL  33009 

Daniel  J  Conway.  One  Massachusetts  A«  ,  m.  4350  Washington  DC  20001  „, 

Hany  N  Cook.  1130  17th  SI    NW  Washington  DC  20036  _       „     „ 

Michael  Cook.  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  NW,  4700  E  Washmgton,  DC  20007 

Do  _ _. 

Ruth  E  Cook.  3309  Ridgecrest  Court  Raleigh,  NC  27607  

Thomas  M  Cook.  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  4300  Washington.  DC  20004 


Cook  Group.  Inc.  300  Fountam  Square  PO  Boi  1608  Bkiomington  IN  47402-1608  . 
Charles  E  Cooke.  1001  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  4450-N  Washington,  DC  20004 

Ted  Coombes.  2301  M  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20037   _ . .  _ 

Bente  E  Cooney,  2000  K  Street.  NW.  Sude  800  Washington.  DC  20006  .._ 


Emptoycr/Clienl 


Government  of  France  

Hatsushda  Electric  Corp  of  America,  el  al. 


CuiMbtK  hr  EmptojMHnl  Opportaaitias 


IMMVSIratefic  Commumcatnas,  tic  . 

IWoaal  Rehabilitation  Hospital  _ 

Orleans  Levee  Distnd  

RGOCmc 


St  BemanJ  Port.  Hartw  ( 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Compaay 

American  Watch  Assn  

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  inc 

Alliance  lor  British  &  Australian  Ta>  Eqoily  (ABMQ  . 
American  Car  Rental  Assn 

American  Couplings  Coalition  

Amencan  International  Group  

Amencan  Iron  i  Steel  Institute  

AmiBcan  Meat  Institute  _ 

Amdhcan  Tortile  Machinery  Assn _ 

Assifciation  of  Certified  Tnickmg  Sdmb  . 

Australian  Wheat  Boanf  _ 

Bicycle  Manufacturers  Assn  of  America  ~ 
Coalitnn  tor  Sale  Ceramicware 


Committee  of  Amencan  Ammunition  MaaufactHBS  . 
Crop  Insurance  Research  Buruu  . 

COMPACT _ 

CSR  Limited  -  Sugar  Dnnsioa 

Food  klarketing  Institute  

Footwear  Industnes  of  America  ._ 
Geny  Baby  Products  Co 


Golden  Gate  Petroleum  IntematiORal  

Hyster 

Independent  Lubncant  Manufacturers  Assa 

Inland  Steel  Corp 

International  Crystal  Federation 

Leather  Industnes  of  America  

Lykes  Brothers,  Inc       

Municipal  Castings  Fair  Trade  Councd 

National  Assn  ol  Convenience  States  

National  Cosmetology  Assn,  Inc 

National  Juice  Products  Assn  ^ 

National  Pasta  Assn  

Oneida  Ltd 

Outdoor  Power  Eouipmtnl  lasliMi  

Petroleos  de  Veneniela.  SA  

Petiolam.  Ltd      

Pittsburgh  Coming  Corporation  . 

Restor  Industnes,  Inc 

Scotsman  Industries.  Inc 


Shipbuilders  (^ncil  of  America  

Society  of  Independent  Gasolme  Marheters  of  Anwica 

Speciahy  Steel  Industry  of  the  Unrted  States  

Steel  Manufacturers  Assn  

American  Trucking  Assn.  Inc 

United  Assn  of  Jnymen  (  Appien  ol  PMf  (  Pi|i(lt| 

Anastmng  Wortd  Industnes,  hic * 

Aaahcan  Israel  Public  Affairs  CoaMa 


National  Broiler  Council  

American  Petroleum  Institute  . 
CF  Industnes,  Inc 


GoW  FkMs  Operating  Company-Mesquilt 


Professional  Servids  Couad  . 

PRC.  Inc  : 

Forest  Cdy  Ratner  ( 
Kinetic  Concepts 
Maglev  USA 


Nataaal  Assn  ol  Industrial  (  Oflict  Paito  . 
Soutkcni  Company  Services.  Inc 

TaasTGV 

General  Dynamics 


Covia  Partneirtip  

National  Tank  Tnjck  Camers.  Inc 

Association  of  Unnersity  Programs  m  Ocoipational  SaMn- 

Intemational  Assn  of  Fire  Fighters  __, 

Internationa]  Chemical  Workers  Union ™ 

Laborers  Empkiyers  Cooperative  t  Educabn  Inisl . 

Laborers  National  Health  i  Safety  Fund 

Laborers/AGC  Education  i  Training  Fund 

Metal  Trades  Department.  AH-CK) 


National  CoonJinating  Comm  for  Multiemployer  Plans  . 

Parsons  Bnnckerhoff  Ouade  t  Douglas.  Inc  

Manufactured  Housing  Institute 

CH2M  Hill   

National  Wildlife  Federatioa  


Raccipls 


2.000.00 
2.SO0J0 


17.00 

ijtidob 


2J5O.00 


63000 
790.00 
33000 


2.10000 


SIOM 

3(0.00 

26000 

33000 

4.iajio 

imM 


ijaon 


11,000.00 
6,00000 

2295 
U7500 


500.00 

"uiM 


16.477  JS 

2.926.24000 

4.2(300 

20,00000 


279.750.00 
(.10000 
IjOOOO 


Teitile  Rental  Services  Assn  ol 

Chubb  Corporation  

National  Waterways  Conference,  Inc 
Amencan  Medical  Direchxs  Assa  .... 

Sagnaw  Community  Hospital  

AT»T _._ 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn  


Southern  California  Edison  Co 
Amencan  Public  Power  Assn 


25.000.00 
3.00000 

12,900.00 
3,00000 
3.000.00 

30,000.00 
1,00000 


7.50000 
15,000.00 

2,500  00 
13,11750 
17,655J0 
20.mj0 


(,50000 
1,00000 
2,444a 


umm 


lOJOOOO 


tooo.oo 

1.000M 


Eipendilures 


National  Comm  to  Presene  Social  Secantg  . 


6,75a00 
2.00040 
3J21(0l 


IMM 

ijaiM 


630.00 
790.00 
330.00 

Tiobiid 


510JH 


3a(.oe 

26000 
33000 


4.UM0 


1.060.00 

Tji30o6 

iium 

iiaoli 

mil 

iaiJ* 

20j5bri( 

2,59(J9 
473.62922 

59!0750d 

TidbS) 

25.00000 
12.90000 

30.ocn.oo 

20300 
1,3(100 

inn 

2.96175 
2.96(75 
2.961.75 
2.96(75 
2,96(75 
2X175 
2,966.75 
2.961.75 

117(475 
3.104  73 

~iiv<i» 
Tsiiiif 


574.77 


53.51201 
5.400.00 
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Orianuation  or  Indmdul  Fiknf 


Bmiimin  Y  Cootw  k.  100  DainteftieW  Road  Uoandna.  V«  22314      

Billy  R  C«o«er.  1300  Nortli  UVi  Stmt  Stute  1320  AdHifton.  V*  22209-3101 

imglMm  S  Coopv  12S0  Connecticut  Axnut.  NM  WasAmiton.  DC  2O03i  

IHdMll  J  Cooptf   1001  Connecticut  *<• .  NW  Nnlmifloii.  DC  20036 

Stmm  H  Coodcf  H  Noith  Peart  St  MtM».  NV  12207   

Danell  Coe«er.  499  Soutti  Capitol  SI .  SW.  HOI  Washmfton.  DC  20003 

Cofdand  t  Hatlield.  601  im  Stmt,  m  1710  MxtD  Wastiinfton.  DC  2000S 
Do 


k. 

•i. 

k. 


Hotfi  S  CtMola.  4»  Part  kmm  WmtaKm  10043 


1 1.  Ci»«s,  1700  tlortti  Mont  Street  Win|ton  W  ?m> - 

JMtS  I.  CiRaran.  2000  R  Street.  NW  1203  Wasfimpon.  DC  2000t  

Ma  f.  Cmaan.  1500  K  Street  IWI  4375  Washinjtoo,  DC  200O5 

brtn  »  Caret.  251 1  Part  Place  E«an5ton,  II  60201  ------ 

Can  Rtliners  Ibsn.  Inc.  1100  Connecticut  Ave.  m  41120  Wastiington.  DC  nOt 

Imat  I  Corrado  1000  I6tli  SI   m  4511  Wasnmgton.  DC  20036     

Mary  ManuUte  Com|an   1600  Rhode  Island  Ave    NW  Waslnnfton.  DC  2003E    

Ricliard  L  Comfan.  655  ISIh  Street.  NW  Suite  4444  Wasliin|ton.  K  20005   

Mart»  Carry.  601  E  Street,  NW  Washington  X  20O49  

AHied  W  Con  )r ,  4505  Blue  lay  Court  Woodbridje.  V»  22193   

AHan  D  Can.  1455  Permsyhrania  Avenue  mi  4500  Wasliin|toii.  DC  20004 

Anthony  R  Corso.  3225  Galkm  Road  fairlai.  v»  22037  

Philip  S  Coran.  1120  Connectcut  Int.  NW  Wastimfton.  DC  20036  

Baitara  I  W  Cosinft.  1001  Pennsylvania  A«e .  IW  Washmfton.  DC  20004  

Paul  S  Costrmc.  121  SW  Salmon  Suite  11400  Portland.  OR  97204 


Cosnetic  Toiletiy  t  frapance  Assn.  Inc.  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  4300  WaJmnlDil.  OC  20036 

Michael  E  Costello.  1620  L  Street.  IWK.  41200  Washmfton  DC  20036     

Cwol  (ar  Rinl  Honni  4  DiiiMpaiint.  2300  M  St    wr  Washington.  DC  20036     „.. 

COMCil  ll  MotlM  Oailv  Omrn.  6035  Burte  Centre  Partway  4360  Bwte.  VA  22015 

CoiMicit  a<  ImtitutioMl  hncslors.  1616  P  Street  NW  4350  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Council  of  State  Chambers  o4  Commerce.  122  C  St .  IM.  4330  Washinften.  K  20001 

Mart  I  Co»all.  1319  F  Street,  m  41000  Washmfton.  OC  20004      

MKhaei  W  Cover.  1020  19th  Street,  NW.  1200  Washmfton.  OC  20036  _ 

Covinfton  i  Burtrnf.  PO  Bo  7566  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  WashinfllM,  OC  20044 
Do  -. 


Eufanc  S  Coaen.  2759  Unicom  Lane  WD  Washmfton.  K  2001$ 

AidHbaM  C«.  2030  M  St.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036  

C  Ridurd  Co.  2801  WM  I|Mli  Raid  CharMte.  NC  2S2I7-4500 
Caiy  L  Co.  1025  Com«ctiCiK  Itm..  m.  1507  Washmfton.  DC  20036 
Enc  Cat  713  D  Street.  St  KMImiflw.  DC  20003 


Retecca  G  C«.  1300  Eye  Street  m  4950  East  Washin|tM,  OC  20006  . 

Wtlhaai  I  Co>L  1776  K  Si    Washmfton  DC  20006      _ 

Gary  D  Conn.  1015  15th  Street  NW  470O  Washmfton  DC  20005 
Claitioni  Cram  H .  1100  |7th  Street.  NW  4505  Washmfton  DC  20036    . 
W  Bruce  Cram.  1709  New  Tort  Avenue  Bth  Floor  Washmfton.  DC  20006 

lames  P  Cramer.  1735  New  Tort  Are.  MN  Washmfton.  DC  20006 

Daniel  M  Crane.  Camptell-Raupe.  Inc  1010  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  9 
Do 


DC  20003 


Oi. 
Dl. 

•l. 
k. 
D». 

k. 


OiauH  A.  Crara.  919  IM  StaA  M.  MOO  Kaskintton.  K  20006  

Charles  T  Cranfh.  560  N  Stmt  SN  W-609  Washmfton  DC  20024  . 
Ridiaid  C  CrawM.  601  Pnnfliama  Ave  NW  Suite  500  North  BuiMaif 
RokM  Crawtod.  8*  M  Allentmn.  PA  U105-5000 


K20004 


Empwyar^lieflt 


Pnnlmf  Industries  ol  America.  Inc  

Eastman  Kodak  Company  (Imafmf  Graup)  -.. 

American  Paper  Institute  Inc  „.. 

Rubber  I  Plastic  Footwear  Manutactuiers  Am  . 

Hospital  Association  ot  New  Tort  State 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurcft 

Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District    

County  ol  Alameda  

County  of  Merced 

CAISTART 

Hazardous  Waste  Action  CohnihIM  

Internationa!  Bottled  Water  Asm  ._ 

ICF  International 

Monarch  Wine  Company    

Pacific  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  ( 

Citibank  NA 

Afflencan  Meat  Institult  .... 

Dial  Corp  _ 

NorWk  Southern  Cacf  

Cdmmonwealth  Edison  Co 


American  Institute  ol 
National  Ritle  Assn  ol  Amenco 

CH2M  Hill  

Amencan  Assn  ol  Retnd 

Nalnnal  Ii 

Cominf,  Inc 

Mobil  Corp 

Amencan  Bankers  Assn 

American  CouKil  ol  Ute 


Gardner  Cosfnive  I  Ganincr  (FotJtMM* 
Panhondlt  Eastern  Corp 


Cad. 


National  Assn  of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitils 
Industry  Assn  of  America.  Inc  . 


Assn  of  Oral  t  MaiilMacial  Surfaans  . 

Mowrs  Conference  

American  PCS.  LP  

American  Watch  Assn 


Association  ol  Maumum  Sennc*  ToMntiaa.  IK. 

Attorneys  Liability  Assurance  Society.  Inc 

Brown  Brothers  Hamman  &  Co  

Coalitwn  to  Preserve  the  Intef  rity  o( 
ol  Puerto  Rico 
Gas  Company 


CaaiKil  <t  Amencan  Survey  Researck  OnaltHini  ICASMII 

CBS  Television  Networt  Affiliates  Assn  

Ensa  Industry  Committee    _ 

International  Business  Machines  Cory  

Investment  Company  Institute     . 

Mm  E  Simon  Tnist  ___._ 

lones  financial  Companies  

Lin  Broadcasting  Corp        

Lutheran  Brotherhood 
MKnill  Television.  Inc 
MMnl  Fdolball  Leafue 
NalieitsBank  Corp 
Prnrate  Benefits  Alliance 
Public  Broadcastinf  Service  . 


State  of  Alabama  Dept  of  Human  Resources  Upl  ONin  . 

State  of  California,  Dept  ol  Health  Services  _. 

Slate  of  Calilomia.  Dept  ol  Social  Services   

Slate  of  Flonta.  Daft  ol  HtaWi  t  Refiabililatlve  Services 
State  of  Gooffll.  Bi»i>il  of  Faaily  t  Children's  Services 

Slate  of  MaHo.  Dipl  «f  (Mm  t  HWtaie    

State  ol  Illinois  Department  of  Pubte  AmI 

State  ol  Illinois.  Dejit  of  PuWk  Aid  

State  ol  Indiana  

Slate  ol  Kentucky.  Deft  ol  Social  Inswanct 

Slate  ol  Louisiana  (MedicaidAlC)   

State  of  Louisiana.  Food  Stamp  Director    

State  ol  Maryland.  Dept  ol  Health  Services  

State  ol  Missouri  Dept  ol  Social  Services  

State  ol  Nebraska  Oetil  ol  Social  Services  ..._ _. 

State  ol  New  Tort  Bureau  of  Deferrals  I  Disi 

Slate  of  New  Tort.  Devi  of  Social  Semces  

State  ol  Ohio  Depi  ol  Human  Sonicn 

State  ol  Oklahoma  iFood  StampAQ 

Slate  ol  Oklahoma  (Medicaid/QC)        

Slate  ol  Washmfton  Office  ol  Analysis  t  Medical 
State  ol  West  Virginia.  Bureau  of  Human  Resources 
Slate  ol  West  Viigmia.  Office  of  Medical  Soivicts  ... 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Co  of  Canada  (US ) 

UniGniup  Inc 

Washington  Post  Company  (lor:  MoM  GiMf) . 

Capital  Cities/ABC.  Inc 

Common  Cause         

Belk  Stores  Services.  Inc     _ 

Ashland  Oil.  Inc ._ 

Campaign  for  U  N  Relorm-PoMical  Educalia* 

Continental  Airtines  Holdings.  Inc  

Catholic  Health  Association  of  the  United  State 

Bechtel  Group.  Inc     .  

Buriey  I  Dart  Leal  Tobacco  Assn  

Savmgs  and  Community  Bankers  ol 

American  Institute  of  Architects       

Algonquin  Gas  Transfflisstoo  Company  .. 
American  Assn  of  Adwrtismg  Agencies  . 
American  Fiber  Manufactures  Association 
American  Nuclear  Energy  Council 
Association  lor  Manulacturinf  ledinotao 

Chubb  Corporation     

Invest  to  (Compete  Alliance  

Securities  Industry  Association  

Stone  and  Webster  Engmeenng 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
W  R  GrKe  I  Co  AHorld 
District  2  MCBA-AAK) 
Adolph  Coors  Co 
MickTivcla.lK 


Receipts 


12,50000 
21000 


31.00000 

93261 

2.00000 

9.%120 

12.80000 
6.75000 
1.97241 
6.37417 

11,57735 

12,227  73 
3,034  00 
4,00000 
1,423  92 
6.312.00 


1.00000 


7.094.00 
3.349S0 

^■idoob 

98269 
6.S1400 

60000 
1.500.00 
1.900.00 


3.0SS00 


4,400.00 
500.00 


2l,4Mi4 

23.6U.00 
8.29131 


S.090.00 


1J5IM 


181331 J9 


IJStM 


3.I2S0O 
11.62500 
61.12500 


S.000.00 
5,000.00 


2.00000 
5.919.84 
2.2M.08 


1.87500 
5.800.00 


Eipenditures 


2000 


3.6S0.42 
42200 


2.0S7Jt 


4.02900 
6000 


353.95 


2000 
3.08500 

4100 
2.00000 


5200 
12714 


39.40 

900 


900 
28639 


8.00 


258.17 


9700 
t.59900 


1.445  39 
98.00 
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Organuatnn  or  Individual  Filing 


Rofer  A  Crawford.  800  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washmfton  OC  20006-2701 

Ciedil  Union  National  Assn.  Inc.  805  15th  Street.  NW.  4300  Washington  DC  201)05-2207  . 

Douflas  P  Crew,  1730  Pennsyhrania  Avenue.  HW.  4750  Washington  DC  20006         _ 

Richard  E  Cristol.  1101  15th  St .  NW.  4202  Washington  DC  20005  _. 

Robert  W  Ciolius.  1620  Eye  Street.  NW  4520  Washington  DC  20O06 
Robert  W  Ciomartie.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036 


Adrian  Cronauer.  1301  Pennsylvania  ave  .  NW.  Suite  500  Washington  DC  200O4  

Crop  Insurance  Research  Bureau.  7301  College  Boulevard  4240  Overland  Part.  KS  662io 

Mart  E  Crosby.  1110  N  Glebe  Road.  4500  VImfton.  VA  22201-4714  

Soma  Messinan  Crow.  122  C  Street.  NW,  Suite  350  Washington  DC  20001         _. 

Crowell  I  Monng.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m  Washmfton,  DC  20004-2595 _ 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


lames  P  Crumley  )r ,  1100  Wilson  Blvd  Ailmfton,  VA  22209 

John  D  Cuaderes,  1235  JeHerson  Davis  Highiny  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Culle^Foster  4  Co,  PO  Boi  17370  Washington.  DC  20041  

Philip  Cummmfs.  1101  Pennsyhrania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 


Law  Ots  ol  Jonathan  W  Cuneo.  1301  X  Stteel.  W*.  t408-E  WaslMiftoii.  DC  20005  . 

William  )  Cunninf  ham.  815  16th  St .  NW  Washinftoo.  OC  20006     „ 

FP  Curran.  7315  Wisconsm  Ave.  Suite  1250W  Bethesda  MO  20814 


Anne  M  Curiy.  800  Connecticut  Avenue.  IW  Washington  DC  20006 _ 

Garry  R  Curtis.  Greater  Washington  Board  ol  Trade  1129  20th  Street,  NW  Washington.  iJC  20036' 

CF  Industries.  Inc.  Salem  Lake  Or  Long  Grove.  II  60047      

CM  Sennces.  Inc.  800  Rooseveh  Boulevard.  Bldg  C  420  Glen  Ellyn.  IL  60137-5833  

William  K  Dabaghi.  Arter  4  Madden  1801  K  Street  NW  4400K  Washington  DC  20006    - 

Susan  Dahlquisl.  2000  K  SI    !«*,  8th  Foor  Washington  DC  20OO6  

Frank  J  Daily.  411  East  Wisconsin  Ave  Milwaukee  Wl  53202  .. 

Dairy  farmen  lor  Responsible  Dairy  Policy  1919  South  Eads  St..  1103  Arliniton,  VA  isaJi-MCT  . 

James  G  Oalton.  1420  King  SI  Aleiandna.  VA  22314-2715    . 

Robert  P  Daly  II   1000  Wilson  Blvd,  42800  Arlmgton.  VA  22209    

David  S  Oanielson   1505  Prince  Street.  4300  Aleundria  VA  22314    .     .       ~ 

Nancy  Oanielson.  600  Maryland  Ave  .  SW.  4202W  Washington  K  20024  „      "' 

Linda  Daschle.  4212  King  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22302  '. 

Theodore  S  I  Davi.  23  Holland  Road  Pittsburgh.  PA  15235 „..     _' I 

Oionne  M  Oavies.  1120  Connedicul  Ave.  NW.  i727  Washinftm,  DC  200%  ~ 

D  Drew  Davis,  3M  Center  SI  Paul.  MX  551441000  __  _ 

DrewM  Davis.  1101  16th  SI .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 _   .  '  """ 

Edward  M  Davis.  410  First  St .  S£  Washington,  DC  20O03  „  __ 

Edwm  H  Davis.  2030  M  St    NW  Washington  DC  20036  I Z. 

Fred  G  Davis.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  4th  fkior  Washington.  DC  20004  ZZHT 

Gregory  L  Davis.  1411  K  Street  m.  4500  Washmfton,  OC  20005  

Kenneth  E  Davis.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  4210  Washington,  DC  20006  „_.        

Michael  Davis.  735  North  Water  St .  4908  Milwaukee  Wl  53202-4105      „  

Michael  R  Dans.  4455  Woodson  Road  SI  Louis  MO  63134 
Ovid  R  Davis.  PO  Drawer  1734  Atlanta  GA  30301 


Davis  4  Harman,  1455  Pennsyhrana  Avenue.  NW,  11200  Waslmiftni,  DC  20004 
Do _ „ 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Davis  Polk  4  WitAiM.  1300  Ex  St.  NW  NKkinitoii.  DC  20005 

Do _ _ 

Do s"  __; 

Do 
Do 


EmployerA^ient 


Food  Marketnf  Institute 


Calerpillar.  Inc   _. 

National  Assn  of  Marfanne  Maiwlaciiinn  ... 

Portland  Cement  Assn   

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assn  

US  Independent  Microwave  Television  Assn 


Industrial  Telecommumcatans  Assn. 

Armenian  Assembly  of  Amenco 

American  Forest  Resource  AlkMict  ... 

Asatco.  Inc    

Associated  Gas  Distributors  

Avon  Products.  Inc  

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 

Canyon  Resources  Corp 

City  of  North  Miami   

Communications  Satellite  Coip 

Cook  Inlet  Region.  Inc  

Eagle-Picher  Industries.  Inc    

Ell  Lilly  t  Company 


Environmental  Research  Information.  I 

Helicopter  Assn  International    

Independence  Mining  Company,  lac  „ 
K^  International.  Inc  4  Subsidianes  . 

Lehn  4  Fmk  Products  Group  

Meridian  Minerals  Co 


4  Manufacturing  Co  ._ 
NMiOMi  tan  If  NMesaler-Oistnbutots 

National  Risk  Retentim  Assn 

Regional  Airline  AssodaiiH _ 

Rocking  K  Development  

Tiffany  6  Co    

Trust  for  Public  Lands 

United  Cities  Gas  Co 

Western  Governors'  Ass«  

Wyatt  Company   

Hughes  A/rcratt  Companir 

ESCO  Electronics  Corp 


McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  4  Eneisen  (ForJtanefictn  Inn  4  Sted  kisMutc) 
McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  4  Enersen  (For  Arco) 


McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  4  Enersen  (For  Browmng-Fems  Industries,  kic) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  4  Enersen  (For  Eastman  Kodak  Company 

kfcCiMicii  D^le  Brown  4  Enersen  (For  FreeoortJlckloHan.  Inc) 

IfeCMckan  Dtvk  Broun  4  Enersen  (For  General  Eloctnc  Co) 

McCothchen  Doyle  Brown  4  Enersen  (For  Rohr  Industries,  Inc) 

McCutchen  Dqile  Brown  4  Enersen  (For  Southern  California  Assn  ol  Govern- 
ments) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  4  Enerson  (For  USS  Tedmcal  Center) 

McCutchen  Doyle  Brown  4  Enersen  (For3M) 

Songwriters  Guild  ol  Amenca  

American  Fed  of  Labor  4  Congress  ol  Inilustrial  oirfoniBtions 

Treasury  Management  Assn  

Food  Martetmg  Institute  _  

Greater  Washmgton  Board  ol  Tra* ..__ 


Rccnpls 


Central  Union  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives  (2ENCNU) 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Secuii^r 

Ouaites  4  Brady  (ForGeneral  Motors  Corp) 


National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  . 

Giuiwun  Corp 

AMtican  Optometnc  Assn 


Fatwrs  Educational  and  Co^lperaliw  Union  of  Anerica  , 
Amencan  Assn  ol  Airport  EnaitiiKS  


Davis  Wnght  4  Timaine.  707  I  Till  St.  Suite  2919  Denver,  CO  80202 


Amencan  Bankers  Assn  

Minnesota  Mining  and  Mamifactwint  Conpany  (3M) 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn  

Amenun  Nuclear  Energy  Cotaial  

Coaam  Cause 

Edison  Electric  Institute 


Distnct  of  Columbia  Chamber  of  ( 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co    

American  Malting  Bartey  Assn.  Inc  

Catholic  i^alth  Assn  of  the  United  States  . 

(^a-Cola  Company „. 

Ad  Hoc  Comm  ol  Life  Insurance  ( 

Alcoma  Packing  Company.  Inc  

Amencan  Automotne  Leasing  Assa  .. 
American  General  Lite  Insurance  Ct . 

American  Horse  Council  _. 

American  Insurance  Assn 


Intef  nty  Insurance  Company 
Inwslors  Life  Insurance 

Amco  Steel  Co  

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  _ 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade  _ 

Committee  of  Annuity  Insurers 

Dresser  Industries.  Inc  _. 

First  Penn-Pacifc  Life  Insurance  Co  

Flonda  Power  4  Light 

FkiMa  Si«ar  Cane  league,  Inc  . 


Gnvil  IMatioii  Manufacturers  Asstciatiia 

HHfkestLoct __ 

James  Giakam  Brawn  Foundation - 

liacoki  Ratioiial  Life  Insurance  Co ..., 

Assn  ol  Life  Companies 

Business  Aircraft  Assn  

I  Cattlemen's  Assn  . 


National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperativos 

Retired  Lives  Resenre  Group  

Stock  Information  (koup 

US  Sugar  Corp  

Underwnters  of  Lkiyds  Londoa  

MxMsttao  „ 

Koklberi  Kravis  Roterts  4  Co _ 

ITV  Corp „ 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Qa  _. 

Morgan  Stanley  4  Co.  Inc 

Norwest  Corporation    

Amencan  Honda  Motor  Co.  kic  


100  00 
30.500.00 
3.00000 


4.43400 

2118.75 


437.50 


700.00 


Eipenditures 


ma 


iiM 


lOJM 


1000 


1.17500 

6O000 

3.00000 

44947 

99000 

83J3 

1.08000 

3.00000 

130.63 

832  50 

43.50 

IJOOOO 

6041 

2.70000 

8633 

2.70000 

8633 

8.50032 

19875 

368.00 

20000 

83J3 

1.200  00 

8333 

4.500.00 

62i2 

I44J0 

U.I3 

ljtt.00 

113.03 

900.00 

83J3 

IJOOOO 

190.00 

liooeo 

STSMO 

UVJI 

90.73 

1.100.00 

35106 
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Or|jmalian  Of  ImtmdiMl  Filial 


Do 

Roliot  M  Dam.  Ir    1350  I  Sticcl.  NW  ilOOO  Wastiinttni.  DC  2000S 

RMt  B  Dnnon.  1900  PmnSflviiM  Am  .  m  Waihin|ton.  DC  2tX)U 

tmtt  T  D<T   1100  CoMNCtmAM..  IM  1900  WatNn|tw  DC  20O3« 

Hvy  f  Diy  1800  K  Stiwt.  M.  lltOO  Waslnflgton  DC  ?0006  

GkIw  Dc  Bum.  1300  E«(  SUM*.  M).  t520-W  Washinfton.  DC  20005-33U 

Uwfum  M  Dun.  1(75  Eye  Street.  NM.  1775  Waskmiton.  DC  20006   

Min  Ruudl  Deane  III.  1317  F  Stree<  m  1550  W>sliin|ton.  DC  20004 

Oo _ - - - 


Qitmlii  t  MafM.  S«  -  I3«i  Stat  NN.  f  1 100  Ent  NHfeaiMi.  K  2000* 


Do 


Richard  A.  Dceiii.  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  HM  Wasltinftoii.  DC  200IIS 

■nao  Deeiy.  1957  E  St .  m  Wajluorton.  DC  20006     

Cmhi  H  Ditiioii  AssKMto.  IQC  6728  CM  McUm  Villiar  »"«<  Iklna.  VA  22101  . 

THiDi*iwr2030  H  Stat.  NN  tlKlMftgn.  K  20036  

Wta  T.  OrtZ.  1000  CMlctiCrt  Amm*  Mr.  1706  NMlmfMn.  DC  20036   


Gm  A  Oe)  Mili.  1333  F  Stat  Ml.  8710  NisMiflw.  DC  2O0O4-n0> 

Edward  N  Delaney  t  Auociatei.  CMd.  1629  K  SIftct  Ml.  11000  WaslmiflM.  DC  20000  . 

Do  

Do  - 

lenatlian  W  Delano.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave .  WD.  MOO  WaslmiflM.  DC  20037 

D(tcli»n»sA:a»itiil  Li«m,  PO  B«  9183  ArtufW.  »A  22219 


k 

-s - 

li 

!• 

to.T 

Detl.  1101  PernnytuMia  Annue.  MT.  8950  Wartinitw.  DC  20077-7347  ...„ 
t  roucKe  lOOI  Pennsylvania  Ave  Suite  350N  Wasliinfton  DC  200042505 
H.  Deniun.  4801  MassaclHiMtts  Ave .  NM.  MOO  WasJunfton.  DC  20016  ..._ 


D* 

Do 


John  H  Denman.  Missoun  Oil  Council  428  E  Capital  St .  8203  Jrfterun  Cily.  MO  65101 

Rohert  A  Denman.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  •2a?<i  Waitiiniton.  DC  20024 

Thomas  1  Dennis  S(    1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  IM  MSO-N  Washiniton  K  20004 

Rohert  Neal  Denton.  2001  S  Street,  m  1301  Washinitoo,  DC  20009        ._ 

EdoMd  M  Desmond  1' 76  Eye  Stt««.  Ml.  81060  Wajhinftm.  K  20006  _ 

Ji  EIn  DeutscK  1625  MassachucHi  AMnit.  Ml  Wijhin(tDn.  DC  20036 

ClMlim  M  Devine.  1250  H  StfMl  NN .  8500  Wishnflon.  OC  20005    

RMt  L  Oeiny  1244  1901  SdHi.  MR  WuhnflM.  DC  20036  

Dnar  Ballantine.  1 775  Piiiiu>l»«iia  Am..  NN.  8500  NnkMllgii.  OC  20006 

\  DeBenedictis.  2301  I8»M  Stnet.  813-1  PtiilaMphia.  PA  19101 


Alei  I  DeSoissien.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m,  KIO  Washmfton.  DC  20004  _ 

James  U  DeFrjncis,  1025  Connecticut  Ave.  m.  11014  Washmpon,  DC  20036  

IM  OttKCS  o<  Paul  H  Delaney  li.  11 55  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  8400  Waslua|laii,  DC  2003C 

Dikn  Ddee.  1201  16th  Street  m  Wastimiton.  K  20036     

Ro8m>  OeUach.  777  latn  Street  m  Washington  OC  20005     

FnO  R.  OHua,  1735  New  rorli  Ave   NW  Washn|lon.  DC  20006 

tas  m  DMby.  701  North  Fairfu  Stred  AlBMi*!).  VA  22314 

IMn  L  Dif«.  777  14tli  St ,  m  WashMloa.  OC  20005      

WMiam  R  OcReulcr.  3000  K  Sheet  M(.  KK  Washmiton.  DC  20007   _ 

CknstMt  OeVrin.  600  Maiyland  Aw..  SN.  8100  West  Washmtton.  OC  20O24-2S7t 

ThMus  R.  DeVulia.  7361  Calhoui  Plan  Radmlle.  MO  20850      _ 

Elaine  Dickinson.  880  S  PKhelt  Stnet  Ataandna.  VA  22304    

OKkstem  Shapin  h  Mwm.  2101  I  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20037  _ 


Or. 
Bi. 
Di. 


k , 

k 

•i~ZZIZIZZZI 

Ql 

Bi 

Hi ^ 

D* 

Di . 

D» 

ti 

Oi . 

D« _ _.. 

Do    

Ridi  Oiefel,  1125  15«h  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005      

DonHhea  M  Oienwr.  10550  Taltett  Avenue  Fountam  Valley.  CA  92728 

Rohhi  Rice  Dietrich  PO  B«  660634  Dallas.  TX  75266-0634    

Thomas  A  Dine  440  First  Street,  m  1600  Washington,  DC  20001  

HKhad  F.  Oman.  600  PennsyMama  Ave..  SC  8206  Washmftga.  K  200a3 

Di  'ZZ'Z'ZZ  ZZZZIIZIZIZZIIIIIIIl 

Onct  Selttni  Association  MJdf.  Sired.  NW  Washin|ton.  OC  20006 

DthP  Dirts   Ml  Second  Street.  N£,  1200  Washington.  K  20002  

Ihq  *in  D«is,  9  West  57th  Street  New  Yodi,  NT  10O19       

DisatM  AtMCICM  Veterans,  3725  Aleiandna  Pike  Cold  Spring.  KY  4107( 

Nm  t.  Vt.  1201  16lh  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036     

Bdtwi  A  Dim.  1600  Eye  Street,  IM  Washington.  DC  20006 

Charles  J  DiBona,  1220  I  St   NW  Washington,  OC  20005  

Gerard  D  DMarco.  Two  Slate  Street.  Crossroads  BIdg.  1400  RochestH,  NV  14614  . 

J  GiakM  Dadson,  PO  Boi  21106  Slifevc»oit.  LA  71156       

Mh«|  A  DKun  170O  North  tan  Stat  RiKlyn.  VA  22209 

Arte Ooaaiidi  Doerr,  1600  M  St.  NW WislMi|ton.  DC  20036  

I  Ion  Dofiett.  300  Maryland  Avenue.SW  Washmfton.  DC  20024 

iames  F  Doherty.  1129  20th  St    IM  1600  VHashngton.  DC  20036  . 

Bnan  M  Dolan,  1  Metro-tech  Center  Brooklyn,  NY  11201        

I  6.  DiRliiii.  1220  L  Slait  WR  Mtilmtm.  K,  20005  _ 

I  A.  BwrtwH.  1025  nMnMktwi  St.  NN  Eut  UAty  870O  Washington.  OC  20007-5201 

MMCk,  102S  ^tanQHl  Ammw,  MN  WaslMifton,  OC  20006    ,,,,■■ ,..„ 

Andrew  J  Donalson.  1101  15th  Street.  IM  Washington.  DC  20005 


Eiapl^ffr/Ciicflt 


Amencan  Tunatwal  Assn _. 

Ford  Motor  Co         _ 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co 

Chifslir  CorpocalKn -. 

New  Talk  Stock  EKhange.  Iiie  . 

IMtmanft-la  Roche.  Inc 

Georgia -Paciiic  Corp 

Auto  Internacional  Assn     


Coalition  ol  Automotive  AssAS 
Specialty  Equipment  Market  Assn 
International  Assn  ol  Broadcast  I' 
Sony  Corp  ol  Amenca.  et  al 
American  Medical  Assn 
Assaiated  General  Contracton  ol  I 

George  K  Oegnon  Associates — 

Common  Cause 

Palumbo  6  Cerreil  Inc  (ForAawncM  Sk  •(  CanptMl  AnOMn  t  PlMslMn) 

PalumOo  t  Cerieli.  Inc  (For  Atlantic  RkMiM  Col 

Calitornia  Forestry  AssKiatnn   __.-.... 

New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority 

Palumbo  6  Cerreil  (For  Proctor  8  Gamble  Mtg  Co)   

Palumbo  8  Cerreil  Inc  (For  Southern  Calitomia  Rapid  Transit  District) 

Advertising  Mail  Marketing  Assn       

Assaiation  at  Outplacement  ConsuRing  Finiis,  tae 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insurers      

National  Council  ol  Business  Advison 

Eckert  Seamans  Cnerin  &  Mellott  (For  MOSPEC 

Alabama  School  ol  Mathematics  8  Science 

Bohof  State  Commomty  CoUift 

CRy  al  HMrtsviHe    „._.._«-« — —.. 

CdyolMatNle         

Madison  County  ComnHssioa — 

Spring  Hill  College 


CoiR) 


Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Car; 

Bank  Commissioner.  State  ol  Delawait . 

Afliei  International.  Inc       

Edoofl  Elactnc  Institute     _ 

Giaaril  JMamics 


(FatGaeanMicfll  ol  Sierra  lioM) 

Westinghouse  ElectrK  Corp    

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Farmers  Educational  A  C»-0»aratM  UMi  al 

Southern  Calitamia  Edson  C« 

Alliance  ol  Nonprolit  Mailen 

Sterling  Winthroa,  Inc  

Association  ol  Flight  Anendaals,  Afl-CR) 

Modil  Corp _ _. 

Defenders  ol  Wildlife   

Sealaska  Corp  

Philadelphia  Electnc  ( 

Tenneco  Gas       ..,_ 

Ebasco  SetvKes.  Inc  ...... 

Embassy  of  Japan    

National  Education  Assn 
National  Assn  ol  Realtors 


American  Institute  ol  ArchitacU 

United  Way  ol  Amenca      

National  Assn  ol  Realtars 

Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  He  

Amencan  Nurses  Asn 

CNA  Insurance  Co  

Boat  Owners  Assn  ol  the  US 

Advance  Publicalions  

American  Greyhound  Trxk  Opinian  Al 

Apple  Computer  Corp  

Awndale  Industries.  Inc   

A60  Securities  Corp  _ 

Bear  Steams  &  Co  „ 

Cordova  District  Fishtrawn  United.  tK 

Elactnc  Ginaratian  Assn 

hdaial  NatiHMl  Mactgage  Assn   — 

Fctferatad  Cash  Manateaiant  Systaoa  . 

Harhour  Group  Ltd  _ 

Home  Boi  Office,  Inc  , 


Illinois  Dept  ot  ChiMte*  6  Fanl|  Sinias  . 

Iroquois  Gas,  Inc    

Magma  Copper  Company  

Malaysian  Palm  Oil  Promotion  Coundl  _ 

Medtronic.  Inc        ,  

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores  . 


National  Fed  ol  Societies  for  Clinical  Social  Work 

Newport  Group  _ 

North  Carolina  Dept  ol  Natyral  Rcawios  6  CaoinMiiily 

Ocean  Slate  Power  ...^ 

Paulucci  Enterprises 


State  ol  Connecticut 

States  of  Arkansas,  it  al. 

Tobaao  Institute   ___. , 

US  Generating  Company _ _ — 

International  Brotherhood  ol  Electrical  Wgrtats.  Hfl-Cn-ClC  . 

Hyundai  Motor  Amenca    

Fnto-Lay.  Inc  

American  Israel  PuUic  Alfairs  Comm  , 


lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (FotRempet  tmeitan  Lile  hnmnce  Ca)  . 
lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company  (For  Kemper  Reinsurance  Company) 
lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company    


Health  &  Medicine  Counsil  al  NaslMn|ton 
Awn  Products.  Inc 


National  Education  Assn  

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  Amenca.  kic  . 
American  Petroleum  Institute 


DiMarco  Riley  8  Bulger  (For  Tom  GotmR)  . 
Southwestern  ElectrK  Power  Ca  . 

Boeing  Company  _.. 

Investment  Company  Institult  , 


Receipts 


11.653.92 
1.200.00 


6^M 


1.00000 

3300 

15000 

606.00 


2S.00 


5.375.04 

'ia» 

TmA 

1.73300 


18.000.00 

""vjam 


Farm  Bureau  Federation  .. 
tallh  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc  . 

Union  Gas  Co  

American  Petroleum  Institute 


Katten  Muchin  Zavis  A  Dombroff  IForAssocialad  Aviatien  Undenwitel)  . 

Aaierican  Pulpwood  Assn    _ _ _.... 

8knnesota  Mining  8  Manufactunnf  Ca 


I.00S.9S 

8.41600 
2.32800 


4.250.00 

1,000.00 

ISJI 


4J)I2S0 
5.000.00 
4,921.60 
1,250.00 


3.66200 
2,500.00 


7.000.00 


4J6I.00 


s.saii.te 


3.65000 
3.000.00 


ixim 


6SU0 


20.303.75 


1.0N.00 
2,2tlJS 

i^iooiio 

28.850  00 


2.100.00 


Eipenditures 


133.38617 
3,97855 
1.290.00 
5.000.00 
3.460.00 
970.00 
41.00 


123.00 
201.00 


3,000.00 


62000 
62000 


4130 
6920 
357.71 


1,084  36 


12541 

'32;od 


929  75 


5.40000 
28  78 


51i0 


516.57 


1.67862 


13175 
2.191.00 


85.95 


150.00 


2,75100 
4.336  59 


1.081.80 


133.38617 

61929 


48000 

"miib 

2500 
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Organuaton  or  Individual  Filmg 


Kevm  I  Donnellan  601  E  Street.  IM  Washington  DC  20049 
Mary  Elizabeth  Donnelly,  1233  20th  St ,  IM,  1200  Washington  DC  20036 
Thomas  F  Donnelly  3800  N  Fairlail  Orrve,  M  Arlington  VA  22203 
Sally  S  Donner,  1341  G  Street  IM,  9th  Floor  Washington  DC  20005 
Winfield  L  Donoho,  412  First  Street,  SE  Washington  DC  20003  __ 

Nancy  J  Donohoe.  133!  H  Street,  NW,  1300  Washington  OC  20005 

Ridgely  Thorp  Donohue.  60  Wall  Street  New  York.  NY  10260  „ 

Thomas  J  Donohue,  2200  Mill  Road  Alexandria,  VA  22314 
Donohue  and  Donohue.  26  Broadway,  Suite  911  New  York.  NY  10004 
David  L  Donovan,  1200  18lh  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


Jelfrey  D  Dorani,  lOOO  Connecticut  Ave..  NW.  1706  Washmiton.  DC  20036 . 
Oo 

Oo __; 

Da J _J""" 

Do ■■  L_ 

Do „ „...    .  

Oo 

Michael  C  Dort,  130  East  Randolph  Street.  ISMO  Chicato,  JL  60601  

Keith  G  Dorman.  625  Liberty  Ave,  7th  Pittsburih.  PA  15222 


Dorsey  8  Whitney.  1330  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW.  Im  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do  

Do 

Da 
On. 
Do. 
Do 


Dean  R  Dort  R,  1667  K  Stat  Ml,  81230  KIMMftai.  K  20006 
Terra  M  Doit,  1101  Connecticut  Ave .  Ml.  8700  Mshmcloi,  OC  20036  . 


W  Carter  Doswell,  1101  Pennsylvania  Aveng*.  Ml.  INO  WnHiMlw.  DC  20004 

Robert  J  Dotchin.  2550  M  Street  NW  1300  Na]lM|ton,  DC  2m7  

RonaM  H.  Ijufhty,  2711  N  Haskell  Avenue  Dallas,  JX  75204 

lane  liM  Oaaney.  1611  Duke  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22314    , 

M  Theresa  Doyle.  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  1500  Washington.  K  20006 

Ronald  W  Drach.  807  Maine  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  OC  20024       

David  P  Drake,  1747  Pennsyhrania  Ave  ,  NW  1700  Washington  DC  20OK 

James  E  Drake.  1101  Vermont  Ave    IM  Washington,  DC  20005   _ 

John  E  Drawt,  1100  Intemational  Centre  900  Second  Ave   South  I 
Paul  A  Drani  600  Maiyland  Avenue.  SW  Washington.  OC  20024 


55402-3397 


Dressendorler-Uiid,  Inc.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  IM,  8210  WasAingtan,  K  20036  . 

Do  


Do 


Charles  T  Drevna,  4711  Old  Kmgston  Pike  Knmville,  TN  37919  

Willram  B  Orijgers  Jr ,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  1505  Arlington  VA  2!22(Kf 

Ahnn  Orischler.  3420  Reedy  Drive  Annandale.  VA  22003  

Do    _ 

Kevin  I  Dnscoll.  1800  M  SI ,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Pamela  J  Onver.  1250  Connecticut  Ave .  Ml  Washington  DC  20036 
Mitch  Dubensky.  1250  Connecticut  Ave  ,  IM  1210  Washington.  OC  20036 


Duberstein  Group  he.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  4350  Washington  OC  20037 
Do „ „ 


Oo 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Stan  Ouhlinske,  10801  Rxkyille  Pike  Rockville.  MD  20852   .  .. 
Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway  New  York  NY  10019 
G  Stephen  Duca.  1350  I  Street.  IM,  Suite  300  Washmgton.  DC  20005  .. 
Tim  Dudgeon,  1250  Eye  Street.  NW.  1900  Washington  DC  20005 
Jane  McPike  Dudley,  888  17th  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20006 
Do 


Mac  S  Dunaway.  Ounaway  t  Cms  1146  19lli  Street  Ml  Washinftoa,  OC  20036  . 

Do  

Do ; 

Do  

Amy  K  Dunbar.  PO  B«  19230  Washinflon.  DC  20036 


Don  R  Duncan.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  8700  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Duncan  Weinberg  Miller  8  Pembroke,  PC .  1615  M  Street,  NW.  IBOO  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Do _ 

Do _     _       _ -"    ■' 

Oo 


Robert  Dunkel.  1875  I  Street.  NW,  81 1  ID  Washington.  DC  20006 

Man  Lee  Dunn,  1750  R  St ,  NW,  1400  Washington,  OC  20006-2305 

Michael  V  Dunn,  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW,  #202W  Washington  DC  20024  . 
John  H  Dunne.  8701  Georgia  Ave ,  1701  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 
James  A  Dupree,  1350  Eye  Street,  NW  IlOOO  Washington  DC  20005 


Douglas  A  Durante.  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW,  4515  East  Bethesda,  HO  20114  . 

Daniel  T  Durtiam,  601  E  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20049 

Ed  Ourkin,  101  Constitution  Ave  ,  IM  Washington  OC  20001 

Lkiyd  I  Duibuiy.  2000  K  Street,  IM,  1800  Washmgton  DC  20006  ; 

Emest  OuBester.  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006    

Marcia  L  DuMond,  1300  South  Clinton  Street  Fort  Wayne  IN  46801  

Robert  F  OuPree  Ji ,  1801  K  Street,  IM  1900  Washington  OC  20006 
Roderick  T  Dwyei,  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


Dyer  Ellis  Joseph  i  Mills.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW.  (1000  Washmiton  K  20037 
Do  ,* 


Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 


Employer/Client 


Amencan  Assn  of  Retired 

Newmont  Minmg  Corp  

National  Water  Resources  Assn 
Kraft  General  Foods,  he 


National  Automobile  Dealers  Asia  _ _ 

Rosapepe  and  Spanos  Inc  (For  HAR  Block  he) 

J  P  Morgan  and  Co    Incorporated  (parent  company)  . 

Amencan  Trucking  Assns.  Inc  

NSK  Corporation  _ ~ 

Association  of  Independent  Tetenian  Station,  he  ZZ." 

Palumbo  8  Cerreil.  he  (For American  Sa  of  Compnm  UtOmn  t  fWiilMU 

Palumbo  8  Cerreil.  Inc  (FoiAtlantic  Richfield  Co)     

Palumbo  8  Cerrdl,  Inc  (For  California  Forestry  Association)  

Palumbo  8  Cerreil,  Inc  (For  Govcramenl  Employaes  HgsiiiW  Asm) 

New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority  

Proctor  8  Gamble  Mfg  Co     ~ 1_ 

Palumbo  A  Cerreil,  Inc  (For  Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  OtsiMO  ". ...., 

Schuyler  Rxhe  8  Zwimer  (ForGabnella  Rosenbaum  Trust) 

Peoples  Natural  Gas  Company  

Association  of  Intemational  AutomoMe  Miiwlictiwti.  kic 

City  of  St  Paul  

Detune  Corp     , 

Guam  (^mmissHNi  on  Self  { 
National  Computer  Systems 

Regional  Transit  Board 

United  HeahhCare  Corp 

Deere  8  Company 


National  Council  ot  Cham  Restaurants 

GtMman  Sachs  8  Co  

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council.  Inc  

Southland  Corp  

Amencan  Movers  Conference      ,,   

Mutual  of  Omaha  Co 

Disabled  Amencan  Veteiaas . 

Ciba-Geigy  Corp 

American  Medical  Assn 


371.S3 

li.bddw 

3,54167 

5.ooon 

1,000.00 

ii.oddw 


1.500JI0 


2.S27.» 


2,790.00 
5.00000 
3J47.50 
2,137.50 
112J0 


1.30500 

1.89000 

646.00 

Mojib 


Fredrikson  t  Byron  (For  City  ol  New  BtifMoa)  . 

American  Farm  Bureau  Fedieration _ 

General  Dynamics  Corp  

Qual-Med,  Inc 

Science  Applications  Wl  Carp 

Sun  Coal  Company  

Teias  Instniments.  Inc 

Leucadia  National  Coip 

PHLCOW 

American  Bar  Assn  


American  Paper  Institute,  he 

National  Forest  Products  Assn  „ 

Aetna  Life  8  Casualty   _. 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  Ik  . 
Communications  Satellde  Corp  .„ 

CompTel     

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 

Dow  Coming  Corporatno  _ 

Federal  Watienal  Mortfaie  Ais«  . 

Gamnl  Rhlan  Con „. 

GaMmn  Sachs  6  Ca _ 

Monsanto  Company  _ 

National  Cable  Television  Aebi.  h 

Nevada  Resort  Assn  

Shell  Oil  Company  

United  Air  Lines,  he  . 


Wamei  C^munications.  Inc    

American  Speech-Language-Heanng  Assn  

Intemational  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union 

Marine  Spill  Response  Corporatioo  

Distilled  Spirits  Council  ol  the  US.  Inc  . 


Whiteford  Taylor  8  Preston  (For^dngs  I  Liens,  he)  

Whitelord  Taylor  8  Preston  (ForNatiaul  Constiudors  Assi) 

Crown  Controls  Corporation  

hdustnal  Truck  Assn    _ 

Lord  Corporation  _____.„. ____. 

Walbro  dorp 


National  Assn  ol  Bond  tawyeis 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 


19.617.60 
8,00000 
5J72.00 


10,25900 

25000 

25000 

25000 

1.00000 

2800 

8.83308 

18.00000 

400  00 


2,25000 

1.600  00 
75000 
750.00 


Eipaiditans 


nil 


20.45 


I.00LS4 


90.16 
30176 


1.621.23 


8566 
66.77 


44« 


6.00000 
22046 


77  67 
5000 


6.00000 

4,800  00 

80000 

1.60000 
10.40000 


4.50000 
1.53300 
8,750.00 


17.99568 
3.00000 
2.00000 
2,25000 
4,000.00 


lake  Andes-Wagner  Water  Systems.  Inc 

Mid-West  Electric  Consumers  Assn,  Inc  

National  Assn  of  State  Energy  Officials  

State  of  Hawaii,  Dept  ol  Business  8  Econoauc 

rmts  Mirror  Company     

Anaiican  Council  tor  Caprtal  Fonnation ._ _ 

Fanneis'  Educational  8  Co-Operative  Unian  al  Anetica  . 
Intemational  Fed  of  Professional  (  Technical  Enfmeen  . 

Ford  Motor  Co  , 

Clean  Fuels  Devetopment  Coalition  . 

Amencan  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons  _ _ 

United  Brothertnod  of  Carpenters  (  Jomeis  if  America  . 
Natianal  Conm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  8  Medicare  . 


Fed  ol  labor  8  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organiotions  . 

Uncaln  NatiOBal  Corp  

American  Fertile  Manutactuieis  Institute.  Inc 

American  Mining  Congress   

Air  Transport  Assn  ot  Amma  

American  lithotnpsy  Sociely 

Apei  Marine  Oatf  

Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

AHCO  Transportation  Company . 

Bay  Area  Renal  Stone  Center 

Bender  Shipbuilding  8  Repair  Co.  hK 

Chemical  Bank  

East  Asiatic  Company,  et  al. 


Greek  Shipping  Cooperation  Committee  .... 

Healthcare  2000,  he  

htemational  Air  Transport  Assn  (lATA)  — 

Isohiser  Company  _ 

liberty  Maritime  Corporation 

Medical  Care  International,  he  ...... 

National  Steel  8  Shipbuilding  Co 

Naviera  Del  Pacitico  CA  

Northstar  Shipping.  Inc  ..„ 

Ocean  Cruise  Lines.  Ix  

Radiation  Care,  he  

Sul»  Brothers,  Inc  

Surgical  Care  Affiliates,  IK 


22JO0.OO 

5,00000 


354.01 


23.13 

146  JS 


20« 


16.2S2J7 

S34J6 

3,72500 
6,00000 

1,240.00 

75345 
77000 

1300 

19.78800 

21.067  65 

90000 

81599 
724  41 
52D.0O 

4M0.0O 



83,6*4.41 

7.93675 

445.11 
2013 
21179 

11.93532 
114,60700 
31.0S171 
27,450.00 

16J5t.l6 

2199 
2.854  08 
10784.61 
1.060  70 

50142 

67,4I2« 

1.195M 

18.210.15 
4J97.99 
6.4S1M 

43i» 
240 
30iO 

22J7S.79 

234  «; 

3330 
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OrpniatKM  «  Mmdiul  FHmi 


•» 

Bi 

GmsM.  m  Hckipii  IMoal  Tomt  iMMt  N  4n»  . 
Oi-..- 

D»... - - 

■• 

k 


o« 

Talis  Dnoitis  633  Pmosylvania  tat .  m.  KOO  Washmjton  X  20004  

DGA  Inttfiutional.  Inc.  U33  CoomcIkiiI  Avenue,  m  Wasluniton.  K  20036 

Q»... _ 

k : 

Bl     -...- 

Jeffrey  P  EaflenM,  1001  CMMCtiot  *w.  11001  Waskmftgii.  K  20036 „.. 

BalthewC  Eamei.  P  0.8«  70  Seiji.  O  S3707    

tatlMny  S  Eait.  On*  Soulk  PMdgMy  Sheet  PO  Ba  2113  Madisn.  M  53701-2113  . 

Do 

IMert  E  L  Eaton.  4921  Ism  lumm  Cl»(y  Clias*.  MO  20815 

EM*  Assacnles.  Inc.  4921  Esse  Ititnae  Oievy  Chase.  MD  2061$ 

•wrfa  L  Eberiy.  50  F  Stml  NW  *1050  Wastim(toii  DC  20001 

hM  Junes  EcMs.  PO  to  2952  Wastimtton,  DC  2D002  

TmMn  J.  Edieh.  4455  l«oodsoo  Road  St  Uuis.  MO  63134 „ 

Ed  Graves  (  Associates.  2001  M  Street,  m.  m  Floor  Wasniton.  DC  20036 

Do     - 

Do - 

Ednon  Eloctnc  Instrtute.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  !•*  Washinfton.  DC  20004 

Edwatin  letoHtive  Setvicts.  inc.  5855  StadiMi  Sliaat  San  Owfo,  CA  92122 

a* 


Omstine  A  Edwards.  633  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  KOO  Waslun|tan.  K  20004  . 

Donna  F  Edmrds.  215  Pennsytvania  Ave   SE  Washincton.  DC  20003 .._ 

J  Rodney  Edwards.  260  Madison  Ave  (tew  Yorfc  NY  10O16 

Jack  Edwards.  3000  First  Natonal  Bank  Bld|  PO  Bo>  123  MoMl.  AL  36601  .... 

Do  

I  0  Edwards   1201  I6th  Street.  tM  Wasliinfton  K  20036 


Skmt  L  Edwards   1330  Connecticut  Ave    Wf  Suite  300  Washmfton.  DC  20036-1702 

Slevlien  R.  Etlros.  P  0  Bm  1005  Fairlan.  VA  22030-1005     

Paul  S  E|an  2101  Huidelioper  Pt    NW  Washinfton.  DC  20007 

MUiam  J  Ehni.  700  Anderson  Hill  Road  Purchase,  NY  10577 

■V  L  Eiiuren.  702  Vilest  Idaho  Street.  1700  Boise  10  83702  

Mai  a  Eisenlteri.  1735  New  Torti  Avenue  NW  Washmfton,  DC  20006 

Mai  EacnM.  1155  ConnectKut  Ave .  m  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

E«t  B.  EonhMt  1320  BraModi  PMc*.  t720  Akwitna.  VA  22314 

roMllv  L  EMir.  100  Kt  tttm  SbM  PMiii,  t  61629-1430 


EhctiMic  FnMitr  Ftundatmi.  666  Paniytmn  kmm.  SE.  1303  Washmfton.  DC  20003  . 

EM  Hmtm  NottH  America  Inc.  Three  Patfeny  PMiMphia  PA  19102    

it  BmIm  Ellt  Jr.  1301  Pennsy^anla  Ave,.  NN.  1300  Washington.  DC  20004 


Ckarfes  N  EHnlt.  Wisconsin  Petroleum  Council  25  W  Main  SL,  1703  Miduoa.  M  53793 

John  M  Ellis.  1120  Fairtield  Avenue  Roseville  CA  95678 

Marli  C.  Ellis.  1920  N  St .  NW  Washiniton,  DC  20036   

IhiiwBi  W  Ellison,  lOOl  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  m  KOO-S  Washin(ton.  DC  2O0O4 

CtalteEllstein.  645  W  St  Joseph  Way  Lansing,  Ml  48917  

Denthy  A  Ellsworth-Gannon.  9000  Machinists  PiKe  Uoper  Manhoro..  MO  20772 

Gary  Elmestad  i  Associates.  PO  B«  3153  SI  Peters.  MO  63376  

Do  — 

Alyson  A  Emanuel  2100  Pennsyhrama  Ave.  It*  1755  Washington.  K  20037 

Eaaiwcy  Canmittee  lor  American  Trade.  1211  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  1801  Washmiton.  DC  20036  . 

J^tMEanai.  1200  17th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  

EmcfWi  Elettnc  Co,  8000  W  Flortssanl  St  Louis  MO  63136  _ - 

John  M  Emery,  1101  Vermont  Ave,  tW  Washington  DC  20005 

Michael  J  Emig,  1125  15lh  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20005  

Randy  Emingei,  5205  W,  37tli  Street  Amarillo.  TX  79109        : 

Employment  Policies  instiM*.  607  I4tk  Street,  m  11100  Washmfton.  DC  2000S . 

Irene  R  Emsellem,  1300  tt  StIMt  NN  Washington.  DC  20036  

H  John  EnOean   1730  K  SJ.  NW.  11200  WasAwiton.  DC  20006 . 

Gaiy  D  Engehretson   1200  G  St  *»  1750  WuHmiton.  DC  20005 

Ralph  Engel,  1913  Eye  Street,  NW.  UrasKnflon.  K  20006   

HKhael  Englehardt,  888  1 7th  SI ,  NW  «6i  Waskmcton.  DC  20006  

Entluli  First,  8001  forties  Place  1102  Sprrngfield.  VA  22151  

lorelta  E  Enloe.  8  Oak  Hill  Orwe  Edwardsville.  1  62025 


Epstein  Becker  t  Green.  PC .  1227  25«ti  Street.  NW.  NOO  Washniloii.  K  20037  

Do 

Equipment  Leasing  Assn  of  America.  1300  North  17th  St .  11010  Arlington.  Vf  2220S  . 

Thomas )  Erickson.  1300  L  Street.  HM.  1925  Washington.  DC  20005    

Erisa  Industry  Committee.  1400  I  Street.  NW.  1350  Washington,  DC  20005  - 

Gtefory  0  Erken.  1275  Pennsyhrama  Ave .  M*.  1501  Washington.  DC  20004  .. 

James  L  Eivin.  1667  K  Street,  m.  1310  Washington,  DC  20006  

Do 


6(. 
Bi 

Do 


Ingolf  G  Esders.  815  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  K  20006  

DdMrah  M  Estes.  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Slq*cn  E  Eure,  1840  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington,  VA  22201   

•Mil  Jo  Eustice,  112  first  Street.  SE  Washington,  DC  20003    

CMr  Evans,  1250  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  1210  Washington,  DC  20036 

ClM  Evans,  PO  to  841  AOilene,  TX  79604  

lynnod  I  Evans,  I02O  I9th  Street  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20036  .._. 

Use  Forker  Evans.  1615  L  Street,  m.  11220  Washington.  K  20036  - 

Roliert  D  Evans.  1800  M  St .  MN  Washington.  DC  20036   

Evans  Group.  Ud.  1010  Wisconsin  Ave ,  NW.  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20007 


Do  . 
Bl. 
Bo 


WlK  k  lm«f.  4434  Indifo  Lant  Hanieitf.  MO  20776  . 

Do ^ _ 


Wayne  S  Ewmg.  Associated  Petroleum  Industries  ol  PA  PO  Boi  925  Hamstort  M  17161 . 

Paul  K,  Eyer.  PO  to  8600  Hamshurg.  PA  17105-8600 

EDON  Company.  600  Now  Haatpshirt  Ave..  NW  ilOlO  WaslmittM.  K  20037 

Do -_ 

Do 

Do _ ..- 

Do - _ 

ESCO  Electroncs  Corp.  8100  N.  FlmsMi  St  Ion.  MO  63136 


flP  Research  Associates.  1700  K  St.,  NN.  11060  NMUMflon.  DC  20006 

Do       _ , 

Do 


EmployerA:iicnt 


T/2  Medcal.  Ix     . - 

US  Naval  Institute  - 

Committee  on  U  S  BmMB  CaNtia  IM  t  HmM  Im.  taa  . 

Discovery  Cruises.  Inc  

Ferns  State  University  ..- 

Magic  Line,  Inc        « , -— 

Military  Boot  Manufadmn  tat 

Systems  Control,  Ix    ,, — -. 

Total  Petroleum  Ix 


University  of  Michigan  Medical  CnMr 

Wayne  State  University 

San  RMtiict  6  Co  

DifimOlloltheGenDellor  Armements 

Socicte  NMmule  D  Etude  et  de  Const  de  Hotnn  O'AmtiM  , 

Sotreavia    — .. 

Zenith  Data  Systems  

lanxHte  Corporation  _ 

Idaho  Power  Company 

Ouarles  i  Brady  (For  Modical  CoHofe  oi  Msconsa) 
Quarles  I  Brady  (For  Mscansin  Eddie  taNr  Co)  - 
Eaton  Associates.  Inc  — 


Freeport-McMoRan  DC.  Inc 


Catholic  Health  Assn  o(  the  US  

Correctional  Education  Consultants.  Wc  . 

Emerald  Resources  Ix 

Jorden  Scholte  I  Burchette 


Central  California  Legslatnc 

Long  Beach  Unified  School  Distnd  .. 

Oakland  Unified  School  District    

San  Diego  Unified  Schod  Distnct    ... 
Dean  Witter  Fioaxial  Services  Group 

Public  Cituen 

Amoncan  Paper  Institute.  Ix 


SecMi  Nttnnale  d  Etude  et  H  Comt  de  HMMn  d'MatioR  . 

TeMyni  Industries.  Ix — 

National  Educatioo  Assn   

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manutactunnf  Assn 

Community  Antenna  Television  Assn.  Inc  

Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amerwa.  Ix  

PepsiCo.  Inc - - 

Davis  Wright  Tremaine  (For  Idaho  Cooptntn*  Uillias  hut . 

American  Institute  ol  Architects  

Waste  Management.  Ix 
National  Private  Truck  ( 
Caterpillar,  Ix 


National  Cattlemen  s  Assn   

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute — — _ 

Alliance  ol  Government  Manafcrs  _ 

American  Mining  Congress 

Belj  Investment  Company,  kic  _.. 

Michigan  Hospital  Assn     — 

International  Assn  ol  MKhioists  t  Aerospace  Noilan  . 

City  ol  SI  Peters 

St  Charles  County  Ecenomic  DewMnninl  Council  . — 
BASF  Corp  _ - - 


National  Restaurant  Asm 


American  Medical  Assn  

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
Southwestern  Public  Soivice  Co 


Amencan  Bar  Assn  _ 

Amencan  Business  Conference.  Inc 
Contract  Services  Assn 


Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn.  bK 
Intel  Corp  


Federation  ol  Anienon  ConsiMdts  t  Tmetos  (HCT)  . 

MFJ  Task  Force 


Receipts 


51.653.73 


Southern  California  Edison  C*  . 


IMiMtl  Gram  Tiadi  Canned  . 


Knights  ol  Columbus  -_-__._ 

Kaman  Diversified  Technologits  Caff 

Lister  Bolt  t  Cham,  ltd     

Martin  Marietta  Corp         — 

MIP  lnstandset;ungslriebe  GmMI  _ 

Northrop  Corp 

International  Longshoremen's  Assn.  Afl-CIO 

Amercan  Qai  Assn      _ 

Milk  Producers  Federation  

Automobile  Dealers  Assn  

Forest  Products  Assn  

West  Teias  Utilities  Company  „_ 

U  S  West.  Ix         

Hallmark  Cards.  Ix 

Amencan  Bar  Assn 

Boston  Financial  Groiw  

Matlack  Systems  Ix 


National  Independent  AutomoMa  Daalan  Assa 

Repubk  of  Cyprus      _ 

American  Bankers  Assn 


Eversole  Assxiates  (For  North  Dakota  Agncultural  Products  Utiluatnm  Commis- 
sion) 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Hospital  Assn  ot  Pennsyhiania  

CxaXola  foods      

Consolidated  Seafood  . ,. 

Kansas  Department  oi 
Pinnacle  Data  Corporation 
Stephens  he 


American  Bus  Assn      _ 

Employee  Relaation  Couxil  

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc  . 
Northrop  Corp 


MOOD 
640.00 


500  00 


2.59200 

322  50 

2.070,00 


2.7$aoo 


5.00000 
3.750,00 
7.50000 
5.00100 


9.000.00 


U.67 

"M1O30 

50000 

15.00000 

13.5S7.00 


16.41900 
16,75000 


125.00 

ijmJM 


I7.I73J3 

16.50499 

6.00000 

276.92 

208.592  59 

1.500  00 


2500 
18.83200 
1.563.75 


400.00 
929.00 


Wiley  Rem  i  Fieldinf  (For.  UtilKorp  United.  bK) . 


114.00 
15.00000 
279.45074 
2.50000 
67,50000 
12.00000 


7.750.00 
9.249.09 
6.01919 
17.09407 
37.21313 


13.746.00 
2.00000 

lUSOOO 
6.000.00 


Eipenditures 


36352 
2533 


43377 
127  32 
35143 


21S0 
lOOO 


13.77897 
2J27  45 
2.09593 
4.18424 
2.79380 


41.00 


3000 
27866 
146  50 


8003 


547  00 
9.99100 
6.491.34 


54719 

4895 

1.079  58 


147.667  81 

990  OO 

1.604  63 


26  00 
13899 


5000 


253  00 

1600 

3.456,90 

250.144  53 


5.144  53 


24909 

1919 

84307 

10.21313 

954  29 

342  35 


ibd'oi) 

4000  OO 

5000 

6.20000 
16.00000 

190.00 

10.33257 

57.31 

5.00000 
IOJOO.00 

60005 
316.87 

7JOO.0O 

16150 

1.91390 

SOB.OD 



February  23,  1993 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Organualnn  or  Indnndual  Filing 


Dan  L  Faeer,  1401  Eye  Street  NN.  11200  Washington  DC  20005 

OarrylH  Fagm,  1625  K  Street  NN.  #1150  Washington  DC  20005  

Randa  Fahmy,  1212  New  York  Aienue.  NW,  1300  Washington.  DC  20005 _ 

Dale  W  Fallat.PO  to  119  Maumee,  OH  43537 , 

Family  Research  Couxil,  700  13th  Street.  NW,  Suite  500  Washmgton.  DC  20005  .. 

Tliomas  B  Farley  II,  1220  L  St   NW  Washmgton,  DC  20005   

Dand  M  farmer,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Suite  400  Washmfton.  DC  20036 
Martin  T  farmer,  P  0  to  40789  Jacksonville,  R  32203-0789 


Farmers'  Educational  t  Co-Operative  Union  of  America,  600  Maryland  Ave..  SN.  t202« 

Dagmar  T  Fan,  1750  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  

Richard  T  Farrell,  1015  15lh  SI .  NW,  MOl  Washington,  DC  20OO5  

Marcus  G  Faust.  332  Constitolnn  Ave..  NE  Washmfton.  OC  20002  _ 

Do 


OC  20024 


Do 
Do 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do  , 
Do 
Do 


Jane  Fawcett-Hoover.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  1720  Washmgton.  DC  20004-2604 
WiHiam  0  Fay.  1001  19th  St  North.  1800  Arlington.  VA  22209 


Federal  Judges  Assxiation   111  West  Washington  Street,  IIIDO  Chicago,  II  60602-2768  , 

Federation  ol  Amencan  Controlled  Shipping,  50  Broadway  New  York  NY  10004  

Federation  of  American  Healtti  Systems,  1111  I9th  SI ,  fW(.  1402  Washington.  K  20036  . 
Federation  of  Amencan  Scientists,  307  Massachusetts  Ave .  NE  Washington.  DC  20002  .... 

John  D  Fedor.  2001  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  11012  Vlington,  VA  22202 

Robert  Feenstra   13545  Euclid  Avenue  Ontano,  CA  91761 

Donald  M  Fehr,  805  Third  Ave  New  York,  NY  10022 

Scott  Feierabend.  1400  16th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-0001 

Douglas  J  Feith,  2300  H  Street,  NW— 1600  Washington.  DC  20037 

Laura  feldman  2000  K  Street  NW.  1800  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Mark  B  feldman,  2300  M  Street,  m.  1600  Washmgton.  DC  20037  „ 

Richard  feller.  2000  K  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20006  

Kenneth  E  fehman,  927  15th  St ,  NW,  #1000  Washington.  OC  20005 

Laura  fennell.  1901  N  Moore  Street  Arlington,  VA  22209 

George  f  Fenton  Jr .  1920  N  Street  IW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Bnan  Ferguson.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW,  Suite  I05O  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
James  H  Ferguson.  2310  Trolt  Avenue  Reston.  VA  22181 


Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc.  203  Maryland  Ave .  NE  Washmfton.  OC  20002  , 

Do  


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 


DeOe  Ferrell,  1771  N  Street  I**  Washington,  OC  20036 

Kirk  Fenell.  501  School  Street  NW,I400  Wasliington,  DC  20024  

Deeohn  Ferns,  1400  Sniteentti  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036-2266 

Ferns  State  University,  c/o  Steven  E  Stanley  901  South  State  Street  Big  Rapids.  Mi  49307-2295 

John  L  festa,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  IW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Marvin  C  feuerwerger,  440  First  Street  NW.  1600  Washington,  DC  20001   

fiber  fabnc  t  Apparel  Coalition  lor  Trade.  1801  K  Street.  MV  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006 


Donald  L  fierce,  fierce  and  Associates  600  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  tlOlO  Washington.  DC  20037  . 

Do   

fierce  t  Associates.  600  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW.  f  1010  Washington.  DC  20037 

Alan  D  fiers.  919  18th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Richard  G  filield,  PO  to  UOOfl  Montgomery,  AL  36198  „ 

Amy  M  fman,  818  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  #303  Washington.  DC  20006 


fmaxial  Eiecutives  Institute,  10  Madison  Avenue  PO  to  1938  Monistown.  HI  07962-1938 

Finaxial  Senrices  Couxil.  1225  19th  St .  NW,  #410  Washington,  DC  20036 

Linda  D  Fmdlay,  1015  15th  Street.  NW,  #909  Washington,  DC  20005 

Hyman  Fix,  1515  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  11515  Arlington.  VA  22202  

Lawrence  A  Fineian,  1331  Pennsytvania  Ave  ,  NW,  11500  N  Washington.  OC  20004  

Matthew  P  Fink.  1600  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

James  K  Finley,  12300  Twmbrook  Partway  Rxkville,  MO  20852  

Stephen  Fmley,  200  West  Thomas,  #310  Seattle,  WA  98119 

Thomas  D  Fmnigan,  801  Pennsytvania  Avenue,  NW,  #230  Washington.  OC  20004 

M  J  Fiocco.  1700  N  Moore  Street.  S-1900  Arlmflon.  VA  22209-1904 

First  National  Bank  ot  Boston  100  Fedarai  St  Boston.  MA  02110 

Carleton  W  Fish,  PO  to  39106  MiMieapoiis.  HN  55435^1106  

H  David  Fish.  5855  Stadium  St  San  Diego.  CA  92122 „ 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Gary  K  Fisher.  1700  K  Street.  NW.  (1200  Washinfton,  DC  70006 
William  P  Fisher.  120O  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Fisher  Wayland  Cooper  8  Leader,  1255  23rd  Street.  NW,  #800  Washmfton.  DC  20037-1125  .... 

Clyde  Fitzgerald.  815  Suteenth  Street  Washington,  DC  20006 

John  Fitzgerald,  1244  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Mary  Clare  FiUgerak],  1155  21st  Street.  NW,  #850  Washington,  DC  20036 


Thomas  H  Fitzpatnck  Connecticut  Petroleum  C^ouncil  60  Washington  Street.  #908  Hartford.  CT  06106  . 

Hilliard  I  Fiord.  6725  Woosler  Pike  Cincmnati.  OH  45227     

Robert  B  Flagg,  3214  White  Flint  Ct  Oakton.  VA  22124  

John  Flatley.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW,  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20005  

Fleishman-Hillard.  Inc.  1301  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  7th  Floor  Washmfton.  DC  20036 .„ 

Do _ ; 


Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  , 

Do 

Do, 

Do 

Do 

Do 


EmployerA^lient 


Chevron  Companies  

Americans  lor  DemocratK  Adw* 
National  Association  oi  Aral) 
Andersons  


Anencan  Petioleum  Institute  . 
Allianca  o(  American  Insurers 
Bamatt  Banks.  Ix  


Food  Marketing  Institiite 
Syntn  (USA)  Ix 


Central  Utah  Water  Consenancy  Distrid 

Clark  Coenly  Nevada 

Clark  County  Nevada-McCanan  1 

Geneva  Steel  _ 

Kiiton  blcConliie  t  Poelman  _ 

Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  Distnct . 
Public  Service  Co  ot  New  I 
Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co 


State  of  Montana  Dept  of  Natural  Resowcas  t  ( 

Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co  

Product  Liability  Coordinatmg  Committee  ... 


Albant  Techsyslcms.  inc .„..,..„..... 

Milk  Producers  Couxil  (For  Dairy  FataiCR  hr  ResfMSJMe  Oaiqi  fieh  - 

Maior  League  Baseball  Players  Assn 

National  Wildlife  federation _ 

Intemational  Advisers  Inc  (For  Embassy  of  Turkey)  

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  i  Medcaie 

Intemational  Advisers,  Ix  (For  Embassy  ol  Turkey) 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  I  Medcaia ___... 

Employers  Couxil  on  Floible-Compensation  

Foodservice  8  Packagmg  Institute 

American  Mining  Congress _ 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 


Institute  ol  Electrical  t  Electninics  Enfiaaan 

Dillingham  Construction  Group  , 
FnanI  Water  Authority 

Global  Manne.  Ix  „ 

Haida  Corporation „ 

KJukwan.  Inc 

Northern  Air  Cargo _ 

US  ton  8  Chemical  Carp  . 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  .. 
National  Pork  Producers  Councd  . 
National  Wildlife  federation 

American  Paper  Institute.  Ix 
Amencan  Israel  Public  Affairs 


AS  Hagglund  t  Soner 


Bollinger  Machim  Shop  t  Shipyard.  Inc  , 

Spar  Aerospace.  Ltd 

W  R  Grace  8  Co  /World  Headguaiters  .. 

Alabama  farmers  federation  

National  Assn  for  Biomedical  Researck  _. 


Phelps  Dodge  Corp  

United  Technologies  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 
Investment  Company  Institute 


National  Couxil  ot  Community  Hantai  HealHi  Cantos  . 

Emerald  Seafoods.  Ix _ 

Praiair,  Ix 

National  Industrial  Transportatim  LeafiM  


American  Collectors  Assn  

Education  Legislative  Services.  Ix  (ForOitral  California  lefislatne  Consor- 
tium) 

Edxation  Legislative  Sennces,  Inc  (For  long  Beach  Unified  School  DistnctJ 

Education  Legislatnre  Sennces,  Inc  (ForOakland  Unified  School  Distnct)  

Education  legislative  Services.  Inc  (for  San  Diego  Unified  School  Distnct)  

Chevron  Companies  _ 

National  Restaurant  Assn  

International  Communications  Asm 

International  longshoremen's  Assn.  AH.-Ct0 

Defenders  of  Wildlife  

Secura  Group    . ..__ 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Ohio  River  Co     -. 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn. 


Distilled  Spints  Couxil  of  the  US 

American  Ambulaxe  Assn  

Amencan  Optometnc  Assn 
AniKuser-Buscn  Companies,  Ix  . 

Association  of  Amencan  Railroads  _ 

CaMai  Federal  Systems  „ 

Caitiliad  Auctioneers  Assn/Nalnnal  Auctoneais  Assn  

Chickasaw  Nation  

Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center  of  Noitheni  California 

Chiropractic  Physicians  Initiative  Fund  

Clark  Oil  and  Relmery  Corporation  „ 

Fanners  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co  ol  Oiiaiclia 

John  Hoeven   

Institute  of  Scrap  Recycling  Industries 

Jason  Pharmaceuticals   

laGere  Walking  Stick  Foundation 

Litton  Computer  Services „ 

Marazul  Charters    

Mastercard  International  

McDonnell  Douglas 


National  Collegiate  Athletic  Assn  (NCMI 

National  Spiritual  Assembly  o)  tiw  Balia'is  ol  Bw  U.1 , 

lo  of  America  Ix  _„ .„ 

la  Natural  Gas    

la  State  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

Mtoiogy  Practice  Assn 

Piiuale  Practice  Section 

Public  Broadcasting  Sennce 

Sate  Tire  Disposal  Corporation  , 


Receipts 


2.20000 
5.267  52 
7.50000 

~    6!4»bd 

"  2o!o(io.i)o 

26.125.00 
187.844  00 
300  00 
4,125,00 
27.656.25 
15.997  50 
16.18125 


7500 

29.74125 

7.5O000 

23.937  50 

7.843  75 

4235 

11.50000 

6.047  24 

872,84 

9.00000 

60.30150 

2.784  00 

497  99 


70.01 
1.66000 
2.73600 
1.66000 
3.63500 
20000 

IKM 

1.000,00 
7.50000 
6.46875 
2,50000 
3.75000 
U5000 
11.25000 
3.75000 
7.50000 
3.00000 
1.200U 


12.97500 


10.67500 

2220000 

22.50000 

7.000  00 

1.77500 

72.00 


12.74000 
1200  00 


125.00 
SMJO 


10.00000 


1.00000 
1.15860 

1.090  20 
2.298  00 
1.45320 
4AI0.00 


3331 


Eipendilaras 


S.SS4.41 

101.(3197 

2.23135 
23202 
316J2 


601.97 
18386 
33133 
24.05 

1.46933 

24.764  74 

87284 

9.000  X 

1.750  W 
22093 
49799 

U73.56 


140.06 


150.00 

"746752 


71184 
67228 
724  63 
71765 
68250 
63925 
23296 


12935 

35100 
33097 
1.596  33 
67547 
13500 
S34J9 


1.43S.00 


41.(0 
5.371.64 


19JI 

1817 
38  30 
2422 


44047 
15.000,00 

2J(5JS 

1.500,00 

75000 

2000  00 

36.00 
325  JO 

28.50000 
15.000.00 

10349 

24.99900 

22.50000 

30.ooaoo 

53(44 

71.15 

13.500.00 

12.000.00 

3.00000 

5.000  00 

45.00000 

24.00000 

84"60 

74627 
741J0 

7.00000 
24.00000 
1827000 

1.500  00 

10077 

222500 

75818 

5.000.00 

15.00000 
24.00000 

21UB 

3332 
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Orianiatnii  or  Individual  Filiof 


li. 


Di 


MdnH  nMMM.  1300  N.  17111  St.  I  lOIO  MnHm.  V*  22209 

Taff  r.  nmm.  0)m  PiMnm  Council  88  I  Bnud  St    11960  Cotumlxn.  OH  43215  . 

iMM  M.  FMctar.  1701  Hms^tmi  *mue  m  noo  W3siiin|to<i  DC  ?0006 

imift  G.  now  701  PHa|l«uu  Axe..  NM.  KOO  IMulunfttm.  X  20004 __ 


■t. 


Ftonm  Bosiness  Aumitcs.  1825  En  STfMl.  NW.  1400  W«slmi|tai.  DC  20006 

Do        

Ot 


Do 


Kmn  Ftonm.  1875  Cwinedicut  *»«  m  11016  Washin(toii  DC  20009 
Fitoi  k  (jrttw.  1775  PeunytniHi  «Kmc.  NW.  11000  Mtsl)m|toii.  DC 


II  D  Folsom,  1317  F  Strwt.  m  MOO  Wwlimjton,  DC  20004  

Food  k  /UlKd  Senice  Tiadn  Dcm.  ATI  CIO.  815  IStti  Street.  NW  1408  Waslii«|tai.  K  20006 
Fatd  Madieting  institute.  800  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Wistimiton.  DC  20006  . 


!  (  PKkaiini  Institute,  Inc.  1901  Noitti  Moon  Street  Ailington.  VA  22209  . 

MMiS.  Fortes,  11  Dupont  Circle,  NW.  1300  Wajtiaigton.  DC  20036-1207  

Jama  E  Ford.  1333  Ne«  Hampslwe  kmm.  NW  WaiDinfM.  DC  20036 

forest  farmers  Assn.  P  0  Bo>  9538S  MnU.  6A  30347 „ „_ 

Paul  Forlenja   1301  K  Street  IM  WnlMfiM.  K  20005 

1  R  Forrester  P  0  Boi  94661  ClHelwK.  ON  44101 


U0I  Fenester  3601  Vincennes  Road  P  0  ta  6S700  Mianapolis.  M  46268 

FM  Mtf  Sctilefet.  1401  No  York  Aw..  NW.  11200  Wnlwi|tgn.  DC  20005-2187 


L  fmtm.  P.a  •■  SK27  Cihrtli.  X  292St . 


Do 


Bartara  Fo.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  MN  1950  WaslMn|ton.  DC  20077  . 
GcratdM  D«tz  Fm.  39  Fairvcw  Road  Narterth.  PA  19072 

hi  GiWf.  USA  Ltd.  PO  Bb  1831  CkuMM.  SC  29402 

Ma  t  Frank.  PO  Ba  8082  Ea«  CIWI.  M  M70240K 

PMM  H.  Frank.  1667  K  St .  NW.  R50  WaskinflMi.  K  20006 

Ridiard  L  Frank.  1400  16th  Street  m  MOO  Wasliin(tan  DC  20036-2220  . 

Sleplien  R  Frank.  607  Anire  Hills  Drive  Simi  Valley  CA  9306S  

Faye  8  Frankfort.  9312  OM  Georteinn'  Road  BetVsda  MO  20814-1621  ._ 
Walter  L  Frankland  Ir    1 730  M  Street.  NW  1911  Wastiiniton.  DC  20036  .„ 

Elhs  8  Franklin.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave .  m  Washington.  DC  20016  _.. 

Jaaas  R.  Franklm.  One  Hiitwoods  Rd  St  lames.  NY  11780       

Tkans  C  Franks,  1220  L  St ,  WT  4510  Washm|ton  DC  20005 
Framan  Haiol)  k  Associates.  1155  15lti  Street.  NW.  Suite  710 

Mn  B  Franj.  PO  Bm  10568  PoafaM  Buck,  a  33061-6568 

Marian  C  Frani  2121  Decatur  PiK*.  NW  IMdMiiiton.  DC  20008 

Fran  Frajier,  1730  K  Street  Wl.  11200  WukMflon.  X  20006 

Douflas  fre6et|  II,  1515  Wilson  BM  Artmjton,  »A  22209      

Rokett  M  Frederick,  1616  H  St ,  !«  Waslnngton,  DC  20006     

Maiy  Ami  Freeman.  1331  Pennsylvama  Ave.  IM  Wastiin|ton.  X  20005  _ 

Freer  k  Alafia.  CMd.  1000  Thomas  Wtctwi  St.  NW.  KOO  Washin{ton.  DC  20007 

Do  _., 

Mmck  0.  FroKk.  1455  Pannqtuwa  Awnw.  MN.  11260  Waik«ttgii.  DC  20004  „ 


K20005 


French  t  Company.  1455  Pennsytvama  Am  .  NW.  11260  Washin|ton.  X  20004  . 

Do  

WW  FreshMan  Associates.  Inc.  1722  I  Stietl,  NW.  1500  WashMflon.  X  20006  , 


to. 

to. 


L  Fny.  1101  15lh  SIteel.  NW 


K  20005 


AwnHe  P  Frthowt  3900  Wisconsin  Ave   NW  Washmiton.  X  20016  

G.  William  Fnck.  1220  L  Street,  NW  Washinjton,  X  20005  

Fnad  Frank  Hams  Shnvcr  k  Jacoksan.  IMl  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  MOO  Wnkin|Hn.  K  20004-2505  . 


F  Mchaet  Fnedman.  321  West  Front  Street  PO  Ba  1000  Media.  PA  19(63  , 
iames  H  Fnedman.  1100  Citinns  Bld|  Cleveland.  Ott  44114     

Do  

Fnends  of  NIXO  Inc,  225  Havertoril  Ave    »1  Narheith,  PA  19072 

0«en  V  FnsOy,  4  Old  Stage  Court  Rockville.  MO  20852  ..._ 

Charles  H.  frdts.  1515  Wilson  BM  Arlmron  VA  22209 

i*mi*  0  Fntts.  1771  N  Street  Waslimjton,  X  20036   _ 

CktrtB  H  FndH.  499  S  Capitot  St    SW,  MOl  Wastimiten.  K  20003 

AIM  FnM.  666  PaMSykOMa  Ave    SE,  M  Washinfton.  X  20003 

Mmci  Mntm  Fink.  2030  H  Street  IM  Washinfton.  K  20036 

I  H.  Fiy.  900  19(h  St..  NW  Washington  X  20006 


FulkngM  8  lavmtski  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washmgton.  X  2O004 
Pattisan  Fulton.  601  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  1900  Washington.  X  20004  ._ 

Do  

Ot 

Don  F«4M.  1250  Eye  Sticet  NW  WashMflgn.  K  2000S  . 


Mtaiw.U8C« 

HHdiail  Aw..  NN.  81020  Nuti 

■|ta  IKMHC 

f^ 

ff 

Emplo|ierA:iient 


Sands 

Srny  Cvf  at  Anwica  ^- 
Sl  Louis  NFl  Partnmk0  . 
Superstar  Connection  ...... 

Syva  Company 


Farf 


I  Cot. 


Third  District  InOustnal  Dmetoomenl 

WKkenhut  Educational  Services       

American  Assn  o(  Equipment  Lessors  .... ,, 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Du  Pont  Merck  Pliaimaceutical  Company 

R  G  fitppo  t  Associates,  Inc  (For  Alabama 

RG  Flippo  k  Assaiates  Inc  (ForAmSouth  Bank) 

R-G  Flippo  k  Associates.  Inc  iForColsa.  Inc) 

R  G  Fhppo  k  Assaiates.  Inc  IFor  Edison  Electric  htstiliile)   

R  G  Flippo  k  Associates  Inc  IFor  Federal  Eipress  Corp)     

R  G  Flippo  k  Associates  Inc  (For  Massachusetts  Mutual  Insurana  Cd  . 

RG  Flippo  k  Associates  Inc  (For Nortok  Soutkein  Corp) 

RG  Flippc  k  AssKiales.  Inc  (ForKJR  I 

RG  Flippo  k  Assaiates.  Inc  (For  Soutk  Cmtnl  I 

Control  Data  CorporatM  . 

Cray  Research  Inc  „.. 

Museum  ot  the  RockMS  ... 
MIDCO  Containment  ...... 

Slate  University  Systa*  . 
University  oi  Alaska 


Unnervty  ot  Ntvada-las  VifM 

Unnnrsity  of  New  Meuc*  

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Environmental  Oelense  Fund  ....« 
Aurora  Health  Care.  Inc,  el  al. 
Cold»ell  Banker  Real  Estate  Group  ... 
Council  ot  Community  Blood  Centers 

Gtohal  TechnoloD  Systems.  Inc  

R  Dufty  Wall  t  AssKiiln 


Alkat  1  Caapav  (FaJMy  DiiiftBaN  Stan  C() 


Centernr  Energy  Corp.  et  al 
National  Assn  of  Mutual  Insurance  Ca>  , 
Assaiation  Ftancaise  d<s  Banques  , 
Bremer  Vulkan  Aktiengesellschaft   ... 
CommerThanli  Aktiengesellschaft 

Chem-Nuclear  Systems.  Inc  

Delaware  Container  Corporatiai  .... 

Giant  Cement  Company 

(jfecnwood  Oevitipaait  Caa  

Federal  Home  laai  MalMi  Cor»  , 


National  kistntnlt  ai  Mitness  I  OIka  Canauniciliai  DoaM. 

Caaia  Bank  Bales  8  Tale  (Iw  Sears  Rochuck  t  Ca),  (I  al. 

Natiaaal  Piaslo  bidustnas.  Inc 

Nen-McfiM  Corp  __ 

Olsson  Frank  k  Weeda  (ForM  Hoc  Puza  Standard  Rulemaking  Group) . 

Church  ol  Scientology    .  

American  Podiatnc  Medical  Assn _ 

Sihier  Users  Assn.  Inc  

Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  Afl-CW 

Patkdale  Mills,  Inc.  el  al     ;_ 

American  Resort  Devekipment  Ats* ____._. 


National  Campaign  lor  a  Peace  Tai  hmt 

American  Business  Conferenct,  kK 

American  Gas  Assn       i 

National  Grange     ..» „_ 

General  Electnc  Co . 

Daiiymcn.  Inc - „_ 

French  8  Company  (Forilntanatiaut  electronics  Mflis  6  CaniinKn  al  i 
<a  Inc) 

French  8  Company  (For  Montgomery  Wanl  k  Co,  hic) 

Intemational  Electronics  Mfgrs  k  Cionsumers  of  Amenta,  he 

Montgomery  Wan)  i  Co.  Inc    

Alaska  Department  of  Environmental  Consenatnn  _ 

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc    

Cull  Coast  Waste  Disposal  Authority  . 


Los  Angeles  County  Sanitation  Distnct  

iames  M  Montgomery  Consulting  Engineers  Inc  

Minnesota  Mimng  k  Manufactunng  (5o.  (3M)  . 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn  (Fanma  Maa) 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

G  8  K  Management  (kimpany.  Inc „. 

General  Electnc  Co  

Lonza.  Inc 


Virgin  Islands  Rum  IndiBtnai  IM  ..„ 

Ctouse  Pagano  t  Friedman  (FwChen  Stivica.  kc)  . 

Cenlerior  Energy  Corp    „ 

Summit  Energy  Sloraie.  kic 


National  Caal  Assn 

Amencan  Gas  Assaiatidn     

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters  _ 

National  Assn  ol  Independent  kBwan  . 

Trust  lor  PuWic  Land  ..„ 

Common  Cause _____ 

Ahiminura  Ajsn.  Inc  ..._ 

BanaK  Rasanas  Caty  

CH2MWI. 


McOanngn  WM  8  Emery  flW'  Caklanit  Enaqy  CaaMtsiaal 

Omck  Hemngton  k  Sutcliffe    

Aerospace  Industries  Assn  of  Ametica.  kic 

Basic  Manafamant  Inc 

Cailral  Baan  Ifewapal  Water  District  ..... 
Cantral  Ulak  <Ma  Conservancy  Distnd  ... 
Kamm  k  Asucites  Ltd 


Neumilier  i  Beardslee  (lor  San  Jaa4«M  CaiMy.  CAI.  at  al. 

Odyssey  Irterrational.  Inc    

Rwerside  Resort  Hotel  8  Casna 

South  Dade  Land  Corp  

Upper  San  Gabnel  Muncipal  „ 

West  Basm  tkincipal  Water  District 


Receipts 


9.169.00 
4.77O00 
4.337  00 


1,74375 


9.000.00 
2.00000 
2.50000 
40000 
3.34100 
5,58808 
2500 
7.0B3.00 


3.7W.00 

^soo^ijd 

24.837  50 
19,00000 
3.50000 


6,000,00 
15.00000 


Eipendilures 


1687500 
60.000.00 

23000 
119.25 

7.S00.00 
27.00000 

233.65 

5.00000 
2.10000 
1.2O000 

45000 

3.50000 
65000 
3.00000 
1.57500 
2.85000 
1.80000 



30.925.15 

6.00000 
20.83200 
18.33801 
15.32824 
12.37866 



1I,200J9 





1.25000 
16,28500 

16,285  00 

415000 

- 

5,024  51 

7SO.0O 
1.643.00 

10000 
2.20697 



6917S 

8.085.00 
10.00000 

601.90 

"■■~TM6b3 

1.19162 

112  80 

1.634  00 
2.50000 

1.84 

1.50000 
4.00000 

1.080.00 

332.47 

175:00 

18.75000 
1,50000 

7.000.00 

1,528.08 
lUOO 

464.40 

2.000  00 
6.000  00 

25.00 

373.00 

10.78000 
600.00 

17500 

1,80000 

23500 

561JS 

18.00000 
5.413  00 
8.41800 

22.87200 
1000  00 

46061 
1.475  27 
1.686  00 

362  32 

3440 

7155 

633  58 

27  30 


5.87982 

38322 


92000 

3.38000 

700 


93.90 


65867 

1,52583 

793.35 


51250 
70584 
959  73 
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3333 


Organuaton  or  Individual  Filing 


Kurt  A  Furst.  700  14th  Street,  NW.  11 100  Washington  X  20005 

FICA  Fairness  Coalition  PO  Ba  28258  Washington,  X  20038-8258 
Vnnan  Gatior,  1901  L  Street,  m.  Suite  260  Washington,  X  20036  ... 
James  E  Gattigan.  1201  New  York  Ave  ,  NW  Washington  X  20005  ... 
Fkiyd  D  Gaibler.  888  16th  StrRt.  NW  Washmgton  DC  2DOO6-4103 


Leslie  Lawing  Gallagher.  1801  K  Street,  m.  Suite  900  Washinfton.  K  20006  ., 

Karl  Gallant,  8001  Braddak  Road  Spnngfield.  VA  22160    

Kathleene  E  Gallegos  1925  North  Lynn  Street,  4502  Arlmgton,  VA  22209 

Cheryl  Gannon,  20O0  K  Street.  NW  MOO  Washington,  X  20006    

Isabella  Garcia,  1201  16th  St ,  NW,  1624  Washington,  X  20036  _. 

Raymond  Garcia,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  11200  Artington.  VA  22202  

Richard  E  Cantiner.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washington.  X  20036 

James  N  Gardner.  121  S  W  Salmon,  11400  Portland.  OR  97204-2924   

Lynda  Nelson  Gartner.  121  SW  Salmon  ,  #1400  Portland,  OR  97204-2924 

Shenmn  Gardner,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave   NW.  1800  Washington.  X  20007  

Gardner  Carton  k  Douglas,  1301  k  Street.  NW  Washington,  X  20005  

Margaret  Garikes,  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  X  20OO5 

Nancy  Gariand,  1505  Prince  Street,  1300  Alexandna.  VA  22314  

Anthony  Garrett.  150  Andover  San  Francisco,  CA  94110   

Lee  D  Garngan  1015  15th  Street.  NW  #802  Washington.  X  20005 

Theodore  J  Camsh.  410  First  Street,  SE  Washington.  X  20OO3  

Janet  M  Garry,  PO  Bo  749  Rakville.  MO  20848-0749 

kihn  C  Gartland.  214  Massachusetts  Ave ,  NE.  1210  Washinftoi.  X  20002  .... 

Canity  Schukert  k  Barer.  1000  Potonuc  Street.  NN  Washinfton,  K  20007 

Do  


Do 
Do  , 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 


Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc.  1901  North  Moore  Street  Arlinfton.  \M  22209  . 

Philip  Gasteyet.  900  19lh  StreetilW  Washington,  X  20006  

Bruce  A  Gates  201  Park  Washington  Court  Falls  Church.  VA  22046  . 

Kathy  Gavert,  PO  Bo>  1417-D49  Alexandria,  VA  22313  

Fred  Gebler   1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  I1300N  Washington.  X  20004  

Ruthann  Geib,  1156  15th  Sttaet.  NW.  fUOl  Washington  X  20005  

Deanna  Gelak.  606  North  Waskinflon  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 


Robert  C  Gelardi.  5775  Peachtree-OumModt  Rd .  «500-G  Atlanta.  GA  30342  . 
Do  


Morton  A  Geller.  Corporate  Tax  Department  100  Federal  Street  Boston.  MA  02110 
Elise  Gememharm  1620  L  Street  NW  1800  Washington,  X  20036 


General  Aviation  Manulacturers  Asswiatnn,  1400  K  Street,  NW,  1801  Washington,  X  20005  , 

General  Instrument  Corporation.  181  West  Madison  Street,  Suite  4900  Chicago.  IL  60602  

Diane  J  Genenws,  1331  Pennsyhrama  Ave ,  NW  11500  North  Washington.  X  20004-1703  ... 

Cheryl  K  Genevie,  7746  Donnyhnxik  Court,  1106  Annandale.  VA  22003  

John  Gentille,  1957  E  St.,  «V  Washington,  X  20006  

Nancy  Whorton  George.  601  13tii  Street.  NW.  1850  S  Washinfton.  X  20005 ....... 

Do   

Do  

Do   _ 

Joseph  G  Gerard.  918  15th  SI .  NW.  M02  Washington.  X  20006 

Louis  Gerher.  501  Third  Street.  NW  Washington.  X  20001  _ 

Robin  Gertier,  101  Constitution  Ave  NW  Washington,  X  20001  

Scott  A  Gerke.  955  L'Enlant  Plaza.  SW  15300  Washington.  X  20024  . 


Geny  Baby  Products  Co.  12520  Grant  Drive  Box  33755  Denver.  CO  80233  

Matthew  Gerson.  1600  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington.  X  20006  

Kenneth  Gersten,  1116-C  West  Street  Annapolis,  MO  21401  

John  )  Gersuk  3444  Valewood  Dr  Oakton,  VA  22124  

Ahrin  J  Geske.  1016  16th  St ,  NW  6th  Floor  Washington,  X  20036 , 

Lawrence  R  Gess,  One  Nakio  Center  Napeiville,  IL  60563-1198 , 

Danny  Chorbani,  8014  FalstaH  Road  McLean.  VA  22102  , 

Christopher  1  Giaimo  201  North  Washington  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314  

Wayne  Gibbens,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW.  4840  Washington.  X  20004-2604  .. 
David  Wesley  Gibbons.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave  NW,  Washington  D  C  .  X  20036 

Martha  k  Gibbons,  1155  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  X  20036  

Robert  B  Giese,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  11000  Washmgton.  K  20036  .... 

Anne  Giesecke.  1350  I  Street,  NW,  Suite  1290  Washington  X  20005  _ 

Robert  A  Gilfort,  1200  17th  Street,  NW  Washington,  X  20036  

Lucie  Knste  Gikovich,  1275  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  1400  Washington.  X  20004  , 

Pamela  Gilbert,  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE  Washington  X  20003 

Richard  Gilbert,  1015  Ibth  Street,  m  Washington  X  20005  

James  E  Gilchnst.  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washmgton,  X  20036  _, 

Jacqueline  Gillan.  777  North  Capitol  Street,  NE,  4410  Washington.  X  20002  . 

Joseph  A  Gillan,  1899  L  Street,  m  11 100  Washington,  X  20036  

Neal  P  Gillen.  1725  K  Street,  NW,  1810  Washington,  X  20006 

Edwart  A  Gillespie,  1301  K  Street.  NW  #1100  Washington,  X  20005  

David  Gillette,  440  First  Street  NW  #600  Washington.  X  20001   

William  A  Gillon,  PO  Box  12285  Memphis,  IN  38182  

Brad  Gilman.  2300  Clarendon  Blvd .  (1010  Arlington.  VA  22701  

Do „„. 

Do . 

Do 

Do   _. 


Jim  Gilmore.  1735  New  York  Avenue,  NW.  #500  Washington.  X  20006 

Patrick  T  Gilmott.  141  Deer  Ridge  Road  Basking  Ridge.  NJ  07920 

Do  _ 

Ginn  Edington  Wade  t  Sanders.  Inc.  803  Pnnce  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314  . 

Do  :::IZZZZZZZ;ZIIZZIZ!!ZZZZZZIZ-ZI 

Do 

Do  "zzzzz;i!"zz;zz!zzzzzzzzzzzz 

Do 

Do 

Do  


Caesar  A  Giolito.  PO  Ba  5793  Caretiw,  A2  85377 ...„ 

Carolyn  H  Giolilo.  POBox  5793  Carefree,  A2  85377 

Gerart  Gnvanielto,  777  14th  SI ,  IW  Washmgton,  X  20005 

Gill  Scouts  o(  the  USA,  420  Fifth  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10018-2702 
Earl  E  Gielde,  11240  Waples  Mill  Road,  Suite  101  Fairtax.  VA  22030  . 


Lawrence  L  Gladchun,  27777  Inkster  Road  farmington  Hills,  Ml  48334    

Nicholas  )  Glakas,  1600  M  Street,  NW  Washington  X  20036  

Glass  Packaging  Institute,  1801  K  Street.  NW.  <1105-L  Washington.  K  20006  . 
Marti  L  Classman.  1055  North  Fairtai  Street.  Suite  201  Aleundna.  VA  22314  . 

Law  Offices  of  Thos  Gleason.  26  Broadway.  17th  Floor  New  York,  NY  10004  

Robert  E  Gleason,  815  16th  Street,  m  Washmgton,  X  20006        _ 

Gary  R  Glenn,  One  Woodward  Avenue.  #2400  Detroit.  Ml  48226       

Martha  Cole  Glenn.  4637B  S  36lh  Street  Arlington,  VA  22206  

Saia  B  Glenn,  3225  Gallows  Rd  Room  3C  004  Fairtai.  VA  22037-0001  

Joseph  Gloyd.  1101  Vennont  Avenue.  #300  Washmgton.  X  20005 


EmpkiyerA^lcnt 


GO  SeartetCa 


March  of  Dimes 

Amencan  Hotel  k  Motel  Assn    

International  Dairy  Foods  Assn  

Amencan  Textile  Manulacturers  Institute 

Natianal  Right  to  Worti  Committee  

taahcan  Restoration  Corp  (For  Hercules  Aerospace  Company) 

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Sacunty  t  Madicara 

National  Education  Assn 

Rockwell  International  Corp 

National  Rifle  Assn  ot  America  

Gardner  Cosgrove  8  Gardner  (Fwlindsay  Hart  Heil  1  Weifler  (toi:  REHTJUK 

Corp)) 
Gardner  Cosgrove  k  Gardner  (ForLindsay  Hart  Neil  I  Weiflcr  (for  RENTRAK 

Corp)) 

Grocery  Manulacturers  of  America.  Inc 

Adwntist  Health  SystemTSunbelt  Hospital  Syskta 

Anancan  Medical  Assn    

American  Optometric  Assn     

Citirens  tor  Reliable  and  Sate  Highways  (CIICH) 

American  Consulting  Engineers  (^uncil  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  

National  Council  Saial  Secunty  Manafement  Jbsa.  kic 

Amway  Corp  

Canadian  Embassy  , _..._„__ 

City  ol  Aberdeen     _ 

Early  Winters  Resorts,  hic  

George  Gabriel  

Interocean  Management  Compaq „ 

Ministry  ot  the  Environment  

Space  Industnes.  Inc 

Tacoma  Public  Utilities  _ 

Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Eipress,  kic 


Savings  and  Community  Bankers  of  I 
National-Amcncan  Wholesale  Grocers'  Asm  . 
Natianal  Assn  of  Cham  Dmg  Stores 

Eltctiaiic  Data  Systems  Corp  

American  Sugartwet  Growers  Assn 
Saciely  tor  Human  Resource  Management 


Rokert  H  Kellen  Co  (For  Catorie  Control  COHidO 

Kellen  Company  (For  Infam  Formula  Council)  

First  National  Bank  ot  Boston , 

Metropolitan  Ule  kisutance  Comtiaay 


National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 

Edison  Electric  Institute 


AssKiated  General  Contractors  of  Amcfica 

Enron  Corp       

Natural  Gas  Alliance  lor  the  Generation  of  Electnc<y  . 

Sun  Company,  tac 

Transco.  Inc  

American  Furniture  Manufacturers  Assn 


Communications  Workers  ol  America 

United  Brotherhood  ol  Carpenters  8  lomen  al 

Honda  North  America.  Inc 


Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  Amaica,  he  . 

Siena  Club 

BacMel  Group.  Inc  

Fuels  Assn 


Raica  Chemical  Company 
Assaiation  for  Regulatory 

Retired  Olficers  JLssn 

Mid-Continent  Oil  k  Gas  Assn  

National  Rifle  Assn  ol  America  „ 

Laidlaw  Transportation  Management  kK  . 

Chris-Ciaft  Broadcasting.  Inc  

American  Bakers  Assn  

National  Restaurant  Assn  

Pacific  Telesis  Group  '. 

Public  Citizen  


American  Public  Health  Assn  

American  Mining  Congress 

Advocates  for  Highway  k  Auto  Saielif 

Exxon  Corporation  

American  Cotton  Shippers  Asm 

IBM  Corp 


biael  Public  Affairs  Comm  

Catkon  Council  ot  America    „ 

RobtrtiM  Maiagle  8  Eastaugh  (For  Alaska  baundfisk  Data  BaakI 

Ml  a*yt*T*  Seafoods  Inc 

RokeitsM  Mnagle  k  Eastaugh  (For<;ity  ol  Kodiak)   .  .Z.ZZZZ 

Rokertson  Honagle  k  Eastaugh  (FaCniwfey  Mantime  Carp) 

Robertson  Monagle  k  Eastaufh  (FwMdiah  Island  Bam^k) 

American  Factory  Trawler  Assn  

Brother  Industnes  (USA).  Inc  

Brother  International  Corporatm 

Allied  Signal  Aerospace  Co  

Equifax  

Fireanns  Training  Systems.  kK  . 

Lakheed  Corporation 

Oglethorpe  Power  Corp  

Swedish  Ordnance 

Turner  Broadcasting  System.  kK  

US  Cane  Sugar  Retiners'  Assn 

Watkins  Associated  Industnes.  tac  

Amencan  Assn  of  Pastoral  CounsHois 
Amencan  Assn  of  Pastoral  Counselors 
National  Assn  ol  Realtors  


RUST  Intemational.  Inc. 
kkchigan  National  Corp  . 
HT  Corporation 


US  Strategies  Corp  

International  Longshoremen's  Assn.  AFl-CIO  

International  Longshoremen  s  Assn.  AFL-CX)  

Jafle  Railt  Heuer  k  Weiss  (ForMetropolitM  Rt(N| Caff) 
Humane  Society  ol  the  US 

Mobil  Corp  

American  Vetennaiy  Medical  Assn 


Receipts 


52U( 

2.700.60 
3.114.69 

— — - 

4.62000 

5.79300 
3.54085 
3.00000 

2tJ0 

94J» 

iTtmS 

2500 

9« 

97.50 

2.10000 
6.600.00 
13,05000 
8.25000 
4.S23.a0 

"SiS 

812.69 

7,41$.(t 

7.139.00 

972.00 

500.00 
6400 

M7JM 

15.00000 

I.S00.00 

2.56100 
11S3 

17.03000 

l»j« 

1.50000 

7.28200 

3.850  00 

5000 


1J50.00 


340000 
1.38954 
8.000  00 
3.496.50 
12.00000 
2.728  50 
2.500  00 


1,50000 
12.50000 
9.07500 
1.22200 


4.90386 

1.000  00 

37.50000 

5000 

15.45000 

200  00 


75000 


18.750.00 


2.eoo.n 


3JI00.II0 


2.500.B0 


12160 
810.06 


10.624.96 
1.125.00 


Eipenditwcs 


1.957  J« 

1800 
40191 
116.20 


73462 
39313 


126.00 
376.17 


9H.M 


133.S7 
11260 

1.65642 

500 

46049 


5.612.3S 


S7JS 

"iw'Si 


171.06 


BUM 

2.54370 

288  00 

340 

83  96 

2.75000 


4MJ3 


3334 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  23,  1993 


Ofiwuitiiiii  or  MivitfiMl  Filini 

StE««un«  »  Godm,  2500  Wihan  BM  1301  Aflmftoo  VA  22201 

tomei  W  Godlow.  1776  Eye  StrM.  NM.  1700  Wisliinftai.  DC  20001 

Km  C.  GadiNi.  1010  Oulii  SUmT  Maandru  VA  72314     _ 

KiMi  C.  GmM.  2530  Sm  PlMi*NMH.  I)  Bvtxlni  CA  94702  

Al  JMMS  GoW*.  1533  Nn  llwuliw  Ave   m  Wishuittoa.  DC  20036 

FrMUn  B.  GM.  440  Fint  Slm(  NM  KOO  WasDinitoft  DC  20001 -.. 

Hmn  1  GoM.  8100  OjIi  Slrm  Dunn  Lonnj.  VA  22027  __ 

6iM  i  laMiigM,  Ik,  1455  fvmstMiia  Aw .  m.  NSO  WnMfln.  OC  200M  . 


Do 

GoM  FieMs  Ooefatini  Co-Mesquite  HCR  76.  GUmis  100  BJJKtej.  CA  92227  ■■........„ 

Ttwnus  R  GoMtWfi.  1730  Rhodt  Isljnd  Avenue.  NW,  Swte  1000  Wnhiii|tM.  K  2003t 

GoMbeif  Godles  Wienei  i  Wnghl.  1229  19tti  St .  NW  Wnhinitw.  DC  20036 

Mark  I  Golilen.  1019  19th  Street.  NW.  Suite  1100  Wajll«i|toii.  OC  20036  ...._ 

iMKn  GoMnan   122  Maryland  A»e..  Nl  WmmflM.  OC  2O0O2  ..- 

Mn  GMmii.  105O  1 7th  Street.  NO.  HOO  Wirtliglii.  DC  20IB6 

GoMinai  Sacl»  (Co.  IIOl  Penimtranit  Ammc.  Ml.  MO  tNaskaglM,  K  200M  

RoOeit  H  GoldslMroiitb.  5508  lombardy  Place  Baltimie.  MD  21210 

Richard  S  Goldstein.  2300  M  Street,  m  WasKinitmi,  DC  20037 


MM  E.  Gaklk.  1156  15th  St    NW  11201  Washinfton.  DC  200O5  

Ma  A.  GMatB.  1745  lefterson  Davis  Hwy    11200  Arlin|tan.  VA  22202 

Ijny  I  Gm^.  2001  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Ihdiard  F  Goodstein.  1350  Connecticut  Atenue  NW  11 101  Washin|tan.  K  20036 

Mtlnn  G  Goodaeatlier.  1401  Eye  Street,  m.  Suite  600  Wasliincton.  DC  20005  

Inda  GooM.  777  I4th  Street,  m  Wa»hi5|ton.  DC  20005  

Mm  Gordky.  1000  Connecticut  Awnue.  m.  11106  WasDnflM.  K  20036 

0«  

Dl 


mnm  R.  &■<«.  1000  WImii  8eiiltv«tf.  mOO  iWMlM.  W  22201  — 

Mary  S.  Gordon.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  tM.  1700  Ifcllilinlw.  OC  2000«  . 
RMdH  C  Gordon.  1201  New  York  Ave .  NW  M30  Wllllillfl,  K  20006  . 
Dmd  W  Gorman  807  Maine  Avenue  SW  WaslwiUdB.  DC  20024 


Edward  J .  in  Gorman.  101  Constitution  Avenue  NW  Washinfton  DC  20001 

Faye  A  Gorman   1800  M  Street,  m  1325-S  Washmpon.  OC  20036  

Mart  S  Gorman,  1200  17th  Jtreet.  NW  Washmpon.  DC  20036 

Ann  M  Gosier   1920  N  Street,  m  Washmpon.  DC  20036  

Barry  GoHehrer.  1295  Stale  Street  Sorinjtield.  MA  OUll-OOOl  _.— 

Gawr  SMSM  6  WNIniiis.  2501  Rn  Grande  DM .  Mr  Xltaqutiwa.  W  l710<-3223 
Of 


0* 

•t. 

■». 

•». 

t». 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k. 

k 

k. 


EmployerA^ienl 


Edmund  Grataf.  1957  E  Street,  ntf  wishtnftsn.  DC  20006 ~.» 

Urn  R  GraH.  1448  Duke  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22314     ___ 

Elaine  I  Graham,  1200  17th  Street  MN  Washinfton,  DC  20036 

limma  T  Graham.  7900  West»aik  Dme.  •A-320  McLean.  V*  22102 
Da 


I  Grakam.  625  Slaters  Lane.  Suite  200  Aleundna.  VA  22314 _ 

I  6  laa«.  2000  M  Street.  MN.  I7M  Waslm|ton.  DC  20036  _ 

FfMCts  TMt  Gnnatian.  1620  I  Street.  MN  11200  Washmfton.  K  20036 

kncy  Granen.  c/O  PO  Boi  27414  Wailimcton.  DC  20038 

Do   _ 

Granfc  Mutual  Casualty  Ca.  650  SauD)  Frant  StiMt  CakimlMs.  OH  43206  . 

Jmms  L  Granuni.  1500  K  Street,  m  1375  Wtshniton  K  20005 _. 

MiW  H  Grass  k    One  World  Trade  Center  M51 1  New  Vork.  NY  10048  . 

aiM  S  Graul.  7481  Huntsman  Blvd .  1400  Sunnitield.  VA  22153 

Umi  C  Graves.  2001  M  SUM.  MN  WaHMfH*.  DC  20036 

Da    __... ....._ 

Da 

k 


I  A  Gray.  1301  K  Street  MN  WaskMflM.  DC  2000$ 

kitara  Gray.  PO  Ban  3958  Missoula.  MT  59006  

Cam  I.  Gray.  1850  M  Street.  NW,  1550  Washmfton.  OC  20036  

FMec  Gray.  1101  Pennsytvima  Ave .  MN  ilOOO  Washmfton.  DC  20004  . 


American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Assn. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co 

American  Assn  of  Port  Authorities    

Americans  lor  Nonsmokers'  Rifhts 
National  Assn  ol  Retired  Federal  Imft^im 
American  Israel  PuWic  Attairs  C 

National  Pest  Control  Assn     

AIco  International  Group.  Inc  ._ 
Amercan  Collete  Ol  CaiOW)0 
American  AcaJMif  ai  DMaaWafy  . 

American  Academy  at  f 

Berelta  USA  Corp  

Camp  Barsh  Bates  (  Tati . 
Caremark.  Inc 


Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  lac  

Coca  Cola  Company       .  _ — 

CaUcfc  o<  Amancan  Pathotofists    

Caaly  oi  FaMai.  (aard  ol  Supervisan 

Cvsan  PencAa  Faiteman  &  Cowen   — .._ . 

Electnnic  Data  Systems  Corp  

Eouitahle  lite  Assurance  Sociely  al  Via  U.S. 

Eye  Bank  Assn  ol  America    — 

Federated  Investors.  Inc 

Fiat.  U  SA.  Inc       

Ford  Motor  Co  ~_ 

Genentech.  Inc  _ , 

Hopi  Trilie     

Investment  ( 


Korea  Iron  and  Steel  Assn    

LEGISLATE      

Mutual  01  Omaha        

MCI  Communications  Cofp  

National  Football  Leafue _... 

National  Restaurant  Assn       

National  School  Transportation  Ass*  . 

Nestle  USA.  UK      

Pacific  Eoterpnias »_ 

PeniwBl  Co 


PlultpMomsCa     „ 

Refianal  Transportation  Distiici 

Salanian  Biathars.  bK    

Tlnnison-CSF.  Inc    

Thunder  Child  Veterans 

Times  Mirror  Co  

Washinftw  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authonty  . 


National  Solid  Waste  Manafement  Assn    

Alpha  Lyracom  t/i/t  Pan  American  Satellite  . 
Tehicator 

American  C»il  Ljtaitias  Unw 

Taaca.  Inc  , 


AmerKans  for  Immifratian  Control.  Inc 

Kelley  Drye  (  Warren  (For  Coalition  to  Preserve  the  Loar  Incame  Hausinf  Tai 
Credill 

American  le«ish  Committee ... 

Rockwell  International  Corp  ...„„«„,„«,. , 

Milliman  (  Roliertson,  Inc     ..._ _____..„.__.....___ 


Bio»nin|-Ferns  Industries,  lac 

United  Technolofies  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Realtors _™^... 

Eiport  Processors  Industry  Caalitian  (EPQ  . 

kma  Pork  Producers  Assn    

National  Sunfloner  Assa  

U  S  Canola  Associatina  

Grumman  Corp 
kflfeaiB  Telacom,  inc 


Gram  8  Feed  Assn 

DisatW  American  Veterans  — _ 

United  Brottierhood  of  Carpantcfs  6  lainars  ol  Amarica  > 

Dow  Cormnf  Corp       _ 

National  Restaurant  Assn    _ 

American  Mininf  Confress  ^-. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insmaca  Oa 

Campo  Band  of  Mission  Indians  ^ 

Colorado  River  Indian  Housinf  Authanir 

Crow  Tribal  Housinf  Authority      .™.... 

First  Mesa  Consolidated  Villafes    

Mescalcro  A»acl>a  Hausinf  Authority  

Mmnesota  Oiippewa  Tube  __. 

Navaio  Area  School  Board  Assn       

Puebk)  ol  Lafuna  Housinf  Authority 

Pueblo  ol  Pojoague . 

Pueblo  ol  Tesuque    . 

PueUo  ol  2uni 


Receipts 


1.00000 

1.395  00 

18.125.00 

471.00 

I738'ii7 

4!oboo6 

4.50000 
12.00000 
10,50900 

7.500  OO 

20.00000 

37500 

9.600  00 

6.000.00 


5.2S000 
43.063  00 

5.62500 
15.000  00 
15.38000 


38.800  00 
43.200  00 
3.000.00 


6.00000 

16.000  00 

27.990  00 

39  000  00 

6.750  00 

2,40000 

15,00000 

4.000  00 

45.000.00 

6.00000 

3.77300 

9.0S300 

1.50000 

2.64000 

11.00000 


50000 


2,075.00 
500  00 


lOJOOOO 


14.00000 
5.000  00 

880  00 
3.12500 
U77  50 
1.75000 
3.00000 
2.25000 
7.500  00 
9.0O0  0O 

62500 
1.25000 


16.78080 
2.05800 
5.00000 
1.500.00 


S.I16.S« 


Santa  Clan  Indian  PuelMo 

Shaskena  Tnbe  

Tonana  Cadham  Nation    

Mad  Rival  Taa  Cammisaioa 

2um  HaasiM  JMlMnly „„ „. 

Associated  General  Cantracters  al  Amanca 
International  Assn  ol  Amusement  Parks  t 
National  Restaurant  Assn 
QiacaMa  Hamilacturers  Assn  ol  the  USA 
Association 


Am  al  IMical  Eduipmenl  S<ip»lian 
Caabd  U«s  Manulactmrs  Am  . 
Paaliaafli  Eastern  Corp 
FKA  Fainass  Coalition 


Partnership  on  Health  Care  &  Emptoyncnt 


Nnlolk  Southern  Corp 
Secunty  Traders  Assn.  Inc  ,, 
Creatne  Stiatefies  Group    . 

Fuiman  Gnup   

IMMna.  IMr «  RanaHh 
lltCuiaass  >  NMiams 


Capitotme  hitemational  Grouo.  Ltd  (For  MCI  Cammonicatntts  Carp)  

Capitoline  International  Gnwp.  Ltd  (For  Prolessional  Lawn  Care  Assn  ol  Amer- 
ica) 

IBM 

Melmpditan  Analysis  8  Retriavai  Systems.  Inc  (Ibn.  liic) 

Secunties  Industry  Asia 

Dticorp/Citibank   „ 


4.S31.ai 


S.0(3.00 


2,00000 

12000 
1.500  OO 


S.500.00 


1,00000 
2.625  00 
5,00000 


Eipenditures 


IIJOOOO 

2,07500 

800  00 


50  OO 

1616 

2.000.00 


2.19100 

2.59100 
2.591  00 
2.59100 
2.591  00 
2.19100 
2.591  00 
2.35900 
2.591  00 
2.591  00 
2.19100 
2,19100 
2.59100 
2.59100 
2.59100 
2.59100 
2,59100 
2.19100 
2.591  00 
2.19100 
2.59100 
2.19100 
2.19100 
2.59100 
2.591  00 
2.59100 
2.591  00 
2.59100 
2.591  00 
2,59100 
2,591  00 
2.59100 
2.191  00 
2.59100 
2,591  00 
2.491  00 
2.591M 
2.19100 


10000 

"iiKM 


1.50000 
5,370  14 


32500 
2.91210 


2.299  87 
1.01828 
4.250.88 
3.287  40 
285  75 


15803 
990JI0 


50000 

1.24600 
990  00 


St3.07 
10319 




— 



1.66446 
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Orfanuation  or  Indnidual  Filmf 


Mary  R  Giealy.  1111  19th  Street,  m.  1402  Washmfton  DC  20036 

Greater  WashAO  Service  SUtion  I  Automotive  Repair  Assn.  9420  Annapolis  Rd..  1307  Lanham.  MO  2iD7K  . 

Greater  Washmfton  Educational  Telecommunications  Assn.  P  0  Bar  2626  WasMiiflon.  DC  20013  

Donald  R  Greeley,  919  18th  St ,  NW,  1700  Washmfton,  OC  20006 

Deborah  Green,  610  W  llOtfi  Street  New  York  NT  10025 

Edward  M  Green,  1920  N  SI ,  NW  Washinfton  DC  20036 

Gary  L  Green,  1010  North  Fairtai  Street  Alexandnj,  VA  22314 

Georfe  R  Green,  800  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington  OC  20006-2701  „ 

James  E  Green   1100  Connecticut  Int..  MN  1620  Washmfton,  DC  20036 

Micah  S  Green.  1445  New  York  Ave..  Mk  Finer  Washinfton,  DC  20005   .._ .._ 

Oliver  W  Green.  5025  Wisconsm  Ave.  MN  Washinfton.  DC  20016  „ 

Scott  H  Green.  3159  N  Quincy  Street  Arlinton.  VA  22207 

Do 


Stanley  C  Green.  1401  Eye  Street  NW  Suite  600  Washinfton.  OC  20005  _ 

William  Green.  1455  Pennsyhiania  Ave.  1575  Washington,  DC  20004       

Green  Stewart  8  Fartier,  PC.  2600  Virginia  Ave  .  NW  Suite  1111  Washinftw.  DC  20037  . 

Fred  Greene.  3434  Pinelree  Terrace  Falls  Church  VA  22041  

H  Thomas  Greene.  412  1st  SI ,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003 

lenniler  Greene  666  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  S£,  14  Washinfton,  DC  20003 

Suianne  Greenfield,  2030  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036    _ „_. 

Lynn  Greenwalt   1400  16th  St ,  WK  Washington  DC  20036-0001  

lohn  P  Gregg,  1101  14th  Street,  IM,  11400  Washington.  DC  20005 


Sarah  Massengale  Greu.  1667  K  Street,  m.  1710  Washmfton,  DC  20006 
Janice  M  Grefory.  1400  I  St ,  NW.  1350  Washmfton  DC  20005 


Grefory  Company.  One  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW,  4880  Washmfton.  DC  20001  

David  1  Gnbbin  IV.  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW  1700  Washington  DC  20024 

Win  Wesley  Giiflm,  100311-158  PO  Bo«  905  Genesee  Unit  Ray  Brook.  NY  12977-0900  , 

Maiy  Grittm,  2001  S  Street,  NW,  Suite  520  Washington.  DC  20009  

Robert  T  Gnffin.  IIOO  Connecticut  Ave.  IM.  1900  Washington  OC  2O035 
Gnflm  Johnson  8  Associates.  1211  Connecticut  Ave .  IM.  1700  Washinfton,  OC  20036  .. 
Do 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Oa  . 
Da  . 
Oa  . 
Da. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Da  . 
Da  . 
Da  . 
Da 
Do 


Edward  D  Gntfith.  3101  West  Chester  Pilie  Newtown  Saoaia.  PA  19073  . 

Gary  W  Gnftith.  2501  M  Street.  MN  Washinfton.  DC  20037  

Randy  Griffs.  1052  K'ghway  431  North  Dothan.  AL  36303 


Philip  M  Gnll,  444  N  Capitol  Street,  NW,  1514  Washmfton.  OC  20001 ._ 

Craig  N  Giimm,  1957  E  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20006 

Margo  A  Gnmm.  1000  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 . 

Norman  E  Gnmm  Ir ,  12600  Fair  Lakes  Circle  Fairfax.  VA  22033-4904  

Cynthia  P  Gnsso,  1101  Sixteenth  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Grocery  Manulacturers  ol  America  Inc,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave ,  NW.  1800  Washmfton.  DC  20007 
Stephanie  i  Grofan.  National  Wildlife  Federation  1400  ISth  Street,  m  Washmfton  OC  20036 

James  N  Groninfer.  1050  17th  Street.  IM.  «500  Washington.  DC  20036  

Grxm  8  Nordberf.  Chtd.  1701  Pennsyhiania  Avenue.  NW.  11200  Washmfton,  DC  20006 .... 

Do „ 


Do 
Da  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Georfe  Grass,  1211  Connadicvt  Ave .  NW,  8406  Washmftan,  DC  20036 

Drew  Gruenborf.  1601  Duke  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Gene  Guerrero.  122  Maiylani)  Ave ,  NE  Washington,  DC  20002 

Mary  Scott  Guest.  1919  Pennsyhiania  Ave .  NW  1800  Washinfton.  DC  20006  . 

Do 

Do   

Pamela  D  Guffam.  501  Second  Street.  NE  Washinfton.  DC  20002 


Clark  J  Guild  Ir .  Guild  8  Hafen.  Ltd  100  West  Liberty  St .  MOO  Reno.  NY  89501  ... 
James  E  Guirard  Jr .  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  MN.  M19  Washinfton  DC  20036 

Do  

Do  


Deborah  H  Gam.  9425  Cknerhill  Road  Manassas,  VA  22110 

Gun  Owners  of  America.  Inc  8001  Forbes  Place  Spnnffield.  VA  22151  

Peffy  A  Gunr,  601  Second  Avenue  South  MPfP  1704  Mmneapolis.  MN  55402  

Phyllis  A  Guss.  1350  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  Suite  700  6th  fknr  Washmfton,  DC  20036 

Ned  H  Guthne,  209  Hayes  Avenue  Charleston.  t*V  25314 _ _.. 

Richard  E  Gutting  Ir ,  1525  Wilson  Boulevard,  1500  Arlinfton.  VA  22209  , 

GIB,  Inc.  1507  West  6di  Street  Austin.  IX  78703 _ 

Do 

Do  ''TZZ"!"™"!""!""™""'""!!!^"!"!"'!""""'""! T"" _  " 

GPIA  Animal  Dnif  Alliance.  200  Madison  Ave..  12404  New  York.  NY  10016 


EmplO)ffr^lient 


Federation  el  Amencan  Health  Systems 


Hoechst  Celanese  Car*  . 
Ranbew  loMy.  Inc  . 


Awancw  Mming  Confiess _. 

Naliaaal  Sacxly  ol  Public  Accountants  . 

Faad  HarMinf  Institute  _. 

MotHl  Corp , 

Public  Securities  Assn  . 


Amalfamated  Transit  Union.  Afl-CIO  . 
Boys  8  Girls  Clubs  of  America 


National  Center  tor  Missmf  8  Eiploitad  CMMma  . 

Hamilton  Standard  

MacAndrews  t  Forbes  HoMinfs.  he 

Premier  Hospitals  Alliance.  Inc  

Denny  Millet  Associates 

National  Automobile  Dealers  kaa  

Trust  lor  Public  Land  

Common  Cause    „ „ _ 

National  Wildlife  Federation  __ 

Miller  Balis  8  ONeil.  PC ._ _ 

Bailer _.. 

Ensa  Industry  Comaiiltae _ 

Lake  Presenation  CaaMion 


National  Fed  o<  hidependent  Business  ORB) 


Consumers  Union  _. 

Chrysler  Corporation  

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America 

American  Nuclear  Enerfy  CoiMCil  . 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Amencan  Psycholof  ical  Assn 


Appalachian  Coalbed  Methane  Assn _ 

Arthui  Andersen  &  Co  

Blue  Cross  i  Blue  Shield  Assn 

Central  and  South  West  Services.  Mc  

City  ol  Broomtield,  CO    _ 

Coal  Industiy  Health  Protection  Caalilia*  . 

Coalition  for  Tiansit  Opportunities  '92  

Covia  Partnership    

CBS.  Inc    

COMSAT  Corp  

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Cas 

General  Atomics 


Grumman  Corporation  

Halliburton  NUS  Enviionmental  CarponlHN 

Martm-Manetta 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications.  Inc  

Merck  i  Co,  Inc  

Mortgage  Bankers  Assn  ol  Ameiica 

Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  hK  

National  Assaciatiea  al  Reattms 

Natianal  Faaltall  laafue 

Natnnal  Independent  Enerfy  Pmducaa  . 

National  Music  Publishers  Assa,  Mc  

Primerica  Corp  

Tobacco  Institute  

Waste  Management,  hic 

ARCO  Chemical  Co  _ 

Chemical  Manufac'urers  Assn.  Inc  , 

Alabama  Farmers  Federation  ._ 

Matson  Navigation  Company.  Inc  _ 

AssKialed  General  Conti;^ctors  ol  America  .. 

Japan  Economic  Instutute  of  America  

AAA  Potomac  

Independent  Petreleum  Assn  ai  Amuica  


National  INildlife  Fedentiaa 

Texaco.  Inc    

Ad  Hoc  MGA  Group 

Ad  Hoc  Pf  IC  Group 


American  Petroleum  Institute  . 

Amoco  Corporation    

Cargill.  Inc  _ 

Chevron  Corp  _, 

Ell  Lilly  8  Company „.. 

Maxus  Energy  Carp  

Murphy  Oil  USA.  Inc 


Nebraska  Public  Power  District _ 

New  York  City  Teachers  Retirement  System 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co  

Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Co 

Principal  Financial  Group     

Prudential  Insurance  Co  of  Ameiica  .. 

Prudential-Bache  Secunties.  Inc 

Puerto  Rico  USA  Foundation  

Retired  Lives  Reserve  Group  

Southern  California  Edison  Ca  

Sunflower  Electric  Power  Corp  

Union  Texas  Petroleum  Corp  

Westmghoose  Electric  Corp  

Magajine  Publishers  ol  America.  Ik  . 
Society  ol  American  Flonsts 


American  CnnI  Liberties  Union 

DocuSource 

Morns  Communications  

OConnor  8  Hannan  _ 

Ferlitoer  Institute  _. 

ttotm  Picture  Assn  at  Amelia.  Inc  . 
BASF  Corp  _ 

aa-t«  ^»      ■-  - 

■Kvcnnan,  mc  ~ — . 

NalMMel  t  Assacialas.  Inc 

Capital  Cities/ABC.  hic 


First  Bank  System  

Lxkheed  Information  Manafement  Sainces  Campaqt.  he  . 

American  Fed  ol  Musicians  

National  Fisheries  Institute  

Janes  Motor  Co.  Inc  

MPPAA  Sohiency  Coalitimi 

Schneider  National.  Inc 

Walsh  Trucking  Semca,  lac 
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KKCIptS 


1,50000 
250  00 


4,50000 
4.500.00 


4S001 

2.50000 
12.50000 


6.00000 
9.00000 
2.40000 
3.00000 
50000 
2.500  00 
15.000  00 
1.80000 
7.220.04 


1,562.00 
1,50000 
3.40100 


4.00000 

3.00000 

50000 

i5.ooom 

3.000  00 
7.250  00 
5,50000 

14,500.00 
1.00000 
8.00000 
1.00000 

20.00000 

2>5060 
35.00000 


8.75000 
1,75000 


12.50000 

9.00000 

3.75000 

500.00 


75000 
8.00000 

50000 
5.000  00 
1.50000 
7.50000 


Eifeaditaias 


SOD  00 

iiiJa 


29530 
11029 

l!6(3  00 

2.58500 

2806 

50000 


mja 


1792 
20000 


305W 

12  00 
43200 

7200 
174  00 
132  00 
34800 

2400 
192  00 

24  00 
504  00 


6600 
840.00 


21000 
4200 


3oom 

360  00 
9000 
1200 


1800 
19200 

12  00 
120  00 

3600 
18000 


540  00 
600  00 

99  51 

834  00 

500.00 

31.10 
210J2 

322i7 

6S.10 

ion 

150.00 

20JI0 

10000 

5000 

un 

5,000.10 
1.00000 

1.250  00 

36  70000 

5.30000 
15.50000 
3.000.00 

"31045 

1.00000 

1.500.00 

500.00 

2500 
200.00 
5000 

220.49624 
14.49900 

195.794  88 
1.794  59 

5.74000 
6,00000 

2.600.44 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  23,  1993 


Ortmualion  m  Mmtfiul  Frimi 


Stwny  I  Hab«  1821  Midiae)  f»r»d»y  0<  .  MOO  Reston.  V*  22090  

mniaiii  G  HtMeUnd.  1025  Conncctcut  *«t .  NW.  1607  WnlMniton.  DC  20D36 

Lgnnc  E  HMfn«   10  Fmliy  Road  Kutanol.  MO  &3122  

Gene  P  Haflicfi.  Miaiu  Pelroteum  Council  714  Hirmon  BiiiMmi  MuMfolis.  M  4S2M 
■u  M.  Hmm.  10O5  Contresi  tw    1795  Austin  Tl  71701  __ 

)  mm.  iroi  *■  s<  ■  *•■  «w  »»»5ii"pwi  oc  20006 

I  F.  HMlle*.  500  E  S<iw(.  SW  f950  Mismnflon.  DC  20024 


_    ;  A.  Haitpefn.  316  Penns^inu  Ave    SE  1200  WnkiMton.  K  20003  ... 

Ill  D.  Hair   1400  I6III  Stmt.  WW  Wishinfton  OC  20036-OWl    

nmns  F  Hanlon   1050  Connecticut  Ave    m.  1760  WailM|ton.  DC  200$ 
I  P  Hale.  1920  N  Street,  m  WasKinfton.  DC  20036 


RantfoMi  U  Hale.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m  11500  N  WasHinfton.  DC  20004  . 

Rale  and  Don  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave    m.  IIOOO  WaslMieton.  DC  20004 

EHiolt  S  Hall.  1350  I  Street,  m  IIOOO  Wasnmpon,  OC  20005  

lane!  A.  Hall   1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  m  IM06  Wasluflflan.  OC  2003t 

Mm  P,  Hall  )r    1350  Eye  Street,  m  MIO  «ishin|ton.  DC  20005  

I  HitcMI  Hall.  2930  S  Buchanan  Street.  lAI  Ahinfton  VA  22230 

I  P  Hall.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  m  Washiniton  DC  20OO4 


I  HM-Craartard.  316  Pemnylvania  Avenue  SE  1301  Waslnnfton.  DC  2(003  . 

Sank  E.  Hdto,  1615  L  S«rett  NW.  1320  Wistimfon  DC  20036         

Paul  Haksiy.  1625  MusaclKnens  /Wcnue.  IM  Wasnin|ton.  DC  20036  

SaraA  C  Hallman.  1725  ink  Sbttl  M,  1109  NaskmcM.  DC  20009 

.  Do 

Do  

Ellce  Halpeni-Oames.  1101  Vermonl  Ave.  WW  Wasliin|lM.  K  2000S 

Haunce  E  Halsey.  PO  to  190  Aurtxa.  II  60507         

Paul  T  Haliua.  1325  Pennsylvania  Ave    m.  MOO  Wasliinfton.  K  2000* 

Martui  Haml)ur|e<   100  Maryland  Ave.  HE  Wasliin|tM.  DC  20002 

Do 


R.  Hamby  1130  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  IIOOO  Waslnniton.  DC  20038 

W  Hamill.  122  C  Street  m  1750  Wasftin|ton.  DC  20001      

S  Hamilton.  215  Pennsytvania  Ave    SE  WasKinfton.  DC  20003 


J.  Lee  Hamilton.  1331  Pennsytvania  Avenue  m.  I1550N  Wastiinfton.  K  20004-1703 

Joyce  Hamilton.  201  Part  Wasftinjton  Court  Falls  Church.  VA  22046        , 

Mtrti  Haininon.  5400  Carillon  Potnt.  1400  Kirkland.  WA  980«3 


I  W  Hamilton  Ir .  2010  Massachusetts  Ave    m.  1500  Washinfton.  DC  20030 

TkoMS  K  Hammei.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave.  IM  1695  Washin|1on.  DC  20037 

Sam  F  Hamra  Jr    Tm  Corporate  Centre.  Suite  200  1949  East  Sunsliine  S«nii|MO,  MO  05104  . 

Do 

Tunolky  K  Hanao.  1250  H  Street.  I«N.  #500  Washin|too  DC  20005         — 

I  tGlBk*.  PC.  400  West  15th  Street.  1320  Austin,  TX  78701    

I N.  Knack.  2722  Heinlee  Dme.  Suite  250  Faiflai.  VA  22031 


D». 
0*. 

Bi. 
■•. 
It. 


Cnavts  t  Joknston.  P.Q.  Bib  123  MoUie.  M.  36601 


tat  H  Haws.  1325  G  Stmt  NW.  II003  NiskJiiflM.  K  20005  . 

nam  H  Hanna.  7430  Sccsnd  Am,  1300  Dttml.  W  41202 

tmaia  Hannan.  150  Glo««  totnue  Noratk.  CT  06156  

P  S  Hannas.  919  IStti  Sited,  m.  MOO  Waskmiton.  K  20006 

Richard  L  Hanneman.  700  Noftti  Faiitai  Street.  KOO  AloMdna.  VA  22314-2040  . 

CknstanlKf  W  Hansen.  1700  N  Moore  Street  Rosslyn.  VA  22209  . 


btaif  Hansen.  1129  20th  Street,  m  1600  Washinfton.  DC  20036 

Me  Hansen.  11166  Mam  Street.  1302  Fairlai.  VA  22030  

Enc  R  Hanson.  1055  N  Fairfai  SIsteet  1201  AJeundna.  VA  22314  

Do      

HoKli  Hanson.  1055  Nottti  Faiftai  Street.  Suite  201  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

ttilliam  S  Harat.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW.  IIOOO  Waskmfton.  DC  20004  . 

WieE  Hartiin.  IIOO  Wilson  Blvd  Arliniton.  VA  22209         

Rolieit  N  Hartm,  PO  Box  1492  El  Paso.  TX  79978  

G.  ToM  Hanly.  8251  GreenslMro  Drive  Suite  1100  Mclean.  VA  22102 


r  Firm.  5301  Wisconsin  Ave.  Wr.  1740  Washiniton.  DC  20015 
Charles  A  Harkey.  919  ISth  Street,  m  Washmfton.  DC  20006 
Patricia  L  Harmenint.  316  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE.  1402  Washington.  OC  20003 

Oetaiah  Hamesberier.  625  Slaters  lane.  1200  Aleundna  VA  22314   _ 

I  Harnett.  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m  1300  Washincton.  K  20004  .. 

I  Haffier.  1000  Wilson  BM  Artmiton.  VA  22209 


Tmi  Hamnfton  955  L  EnlanI  Plan  Norm.  SW.  15300  Wasluniton.  DC  20024  . 
k  J.  Hwns  II.  1825  Eye  Stictl.  NW.  1350  Naskuiftni.  K  20006 
iMtlW  Hams.  1 709  New  York  AMMt.NWNt]kiiiflm.K  20006 
Usit  Hams.  122  Maryland  Aw..  NC  WaskmfM*.  DC  20002 


Nwns  (  EHSMrtk.  2600  Virtmia  Avenue.  NH.  41113  Tki  Wahrpte  Waskmiton.  DC  20037 

Do _ 

St „ _ 


jKk  L  HtniHii.  Nest  Viriinia  Printan  Ctitcil  1»0  On  VtHir  StMR  Cktrtatti.  m  25301 

M  Htnoai.  PC  Bo  10O5  Fairfax  VA  22030-1005 _ 

Josc«k  H.  Harrison,  1611  Duke  Sttetl  AkaiMkia.  VA  22314 _ 

L  Ray  Hany,  1130  Connecticut  Ave   m  1830  Waslwn|ton,  DC  20036    

Eluabeth  Kirt)y  Hart.  3050  K  Street  HW  1330  Washinjton.  DC  20007    

layne  A  Hart.  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  m.  1604  Washinpon,  DC  2000b 

Lynn  S  Hart,  1111  19111  St ,  IW,  #402  Washmjton.  DC  20036    

William  R  Hart.  201  North  Washmpon  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22314 

Htrtlwd  Fiie  Insurance  Co,  Hartlord  Pta:a  Harttoril,  CT  06115 

Cmlfi  Hartmann,  215  Pennsylvania  Ave    SE  Washinftm,  DC  20003  .- 

CMM  I  Haivison,  2200  Mill  Rd  Aleundna.  VA  22314 


HoMy  Hassett.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  m.  #206  Washiniton.  DC  20036  ... 
Jace  Hassett.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  Suite  300  Washinpon,  DC  20006 

Do 

Jtwt  N  Haul.  55  E  Ene  Street  Chicaio,  II  60611       

llMiilii  Beth  Hauien.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washiniton.  DC  20036 

(artara  I  Hau|h  1050  Connecticut  Ave   IM  1760  Wtslim|toa,  DC  20036 

Todd  I  Hauolli,  4212  Kin|  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22302   

Charles  W  Havens  III,  1333  New  Hamoshiie  Avenue,  NW,  #1100  Waskmiton,  K  20036  . 

Katkrai  loann  Ha«es  8701  Gew|ia  Ave .  #701  SitMC  Strmt  MD  20910 

1H*>  Hairt,  1722  E»e  Street  NW  4th  FlMr  NnkMllgn.  OC  20006 

iitmt  G  Haivtes  1667  K  St .  WN  M20  Wiskiiflon,  K  20006 


Ckades  E  Haoliins  III,  729  15tti  Street,  NW  Waskmfton,  DC  20005  , 
Paula  Hawkins.  PO  to  193  Winter  Part,  a  32790     _. 

Do 
f  William  Hawley  1101  Pennsyhiama  Ave    IM,  IIOOO  Washiniton.  OC  20004 

Win  F  Hay,  1801  K  Street,  NW,  1800  Washin|ton.  OC  20006   _ _ 

ludwick  Hayden  Ir ,  1401  I  Street,  NW,  Suite  1200  Waskmiton,  OC  20005  . 
David  1  Hayes,  lOOl  Pennsytvania  Ave ,  NW  Waskmiton  OC  20004  . 

Do  

Do  

Patty  Lonistreel  Hayes,  777  North  Capitol  Street.  NE,  Suite  803  Waskinito*.  K  20002  . 

Leah  V  Hayfood,  1155  Connecticut  Aie ,  m  Waskmiton,  K  20036 

Mark  F  Haynes.  800  Connecticut  Avenue,  FM,  #600  Waskmiton,  DC  20006  , 
Rokert  A  Haynos.  4711  Hunt  Circle  Hamskurt  PA  17112  „.. 


EmploycrA^icnt 


National  Wholesale  Dnt||ists'  Assn 
Askland  Oil,  Inc 


IE  Haelncr  Enterprises.  Inc  (f«.Ca|t  Giftftat 
Assnl 

AnicrKan  Petroleum  Institute 

Central  A  Sootk  West  Services,  Inc  _ 

Fund  lor  Pnvate  Assistance  m  Intemall  DtMMtiRtM  (Plri) 

Amercan  Automobile  Assn „_ 

American  Cancer  Saiety       „ 

National  Wildlile  Federation 

Union  Oil  Co  ol  Calilomia     ..„ -« , 

American  Mmmi  Con|ress   

National  Assn  ol  Manulactww -_ 

Micron  lechnoloD.  Inc  — — 

Ford  Motor  Co         -_ 

Ma|a<ine  Pukliskers  ol  Amfic* 

lohnson  A  loknson 
Harris  Corporation 
National  Retail  F« 


CiWiici  1 6wtt 


San  Dieto  Gas  A  EMcMt . 

Sandoi  Corp 

Air  Line  PiMs  Assn 


Bnice  P  Cameron  (lor  Embassy  ol  MoiambiiKit) 
Bruce  P  Cameron  (lor  Embassy  ol  Nicaragua)  .... 
National  Council  ol  Maubere  Resistance  . 

American  Medical  Assn  

Northern  Illinois  Gas  Conipany 

Motor  and  Eguipment  Manulactunn 

C-TEC  Corporation         

Weslm|house  Electnc  Corporation 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn         

National  Assn  ol  Independent  Colleies  t 

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group  

National  Assn  ol  ManulKturers 

Natnnal-Amencan  Wtwlesale  Grxers'  Attn 

McCaw  Cellular  Communicalions.  Inc 

Planned  Parenttwod  Fed  ol  America,  kc 

Sweetener  Users  Assn    

Moms,  lohn  L _ 

Silver  Dollai  C«».  he 

Mobil  Corp 


Kinetic  Concepts.  Inc 
Oil  Chemical  &  Atomic 
General  Electric  Co 

Haiardous  Waste  Action  CotMiH 

Inialls  Shipbuildini 

Northrop  Corp       „ 

leletfyne  Industnes.  be , 

Waste  Manaiement,  kK 

Population-EnvironmenI  Balance  

American  Automobile  Manuactuiers  Asm  . 

United  States  Sur|ical  Corp 

W  R  Grace  i  Co  /World  Headquartio  , 

Salt  Institute _ 

Boeini  Company    

Croup  Health  Assn  of  Anenca.  bic 

Seniors  Coalition 


US  SInleties  Corp  (For Commonweaffli  of  tke  Mxtkeni  Mm**  lllwW  . 

as.  Slnkfies  Corp  (For  Healthsouth  Rehabilitation  Corp)  ...._ 

U.S.  Stntafics  Corp 

Citicorp  Waskinikin,  Inc    _ „ 

Huthes  Aircralt  Company     __._ 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co     


International  Bottled  Water  Assn 
American  Financial  Servces  Assn 

San  Dieio  Gas  A  Electnc 

National  Assn  ol  Medical  Equipment  Sutvkin 

National  Cattlemen  s  Assn 

Grumman  Corporation  

Honda  North  America,  hic  _ 

CIGNA  Corp  .„ 

Savinis  and  Community  Bankers  ol  Anerica  _. 

American  Civil  liberties  Union  

American  Railway  Car  Institute  — -.. 

Association  ol  Food  Industries,  Inc 

Cheese  Importers  Assn  ol  America,  Inc 

Coalition  ol  Food  Importers  Assn      _. 

Committee  ol  Domestic  Steel  Wire  Rope  t  Sptcialty  CaMt  Min  . 

American  Petroleum  Institute „ 

Community  Antenna  Television  Asm „_ _. 

Amencan  Movers  Conference 

Southern  Company  Sences,  Inc  _., 

National  Club  Assn  

Collete  ol  American  PatholO|ists  _. 

Federation  of  American  Health  Syslen$ 
Retired  Officers  Assn         „. 


US  Public  InteiesI  Research  Gmup 

National  Tank  Tnxk  Gamers,  Inc  

Hrnkcn  Foods  Corp 


Gnctry  MnufKturers  of  Anenca.  tac  , 

OcctMtl  Chemical  Corp   _. 

Amencan  Colleie  ol  Sui|eons  _ 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  

Union  Oil  Co  ol  Calilomia  _ 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Airport  Executiws  

Leboeuf  lamb  leiby  A  MacRac 


kiMmationl  Fed  of  Pnlessional  I  Teckncal  En|«iiin  . 
"     ■      "    '   PIC  


Associated  Buiklers  A  Contractors,  kic 

Genentech.  Inc  _ 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturen  Assn  ,_ 
Citcorp/Citikank 
Westinikause  Electnc  Ctrp  . 
Chevron  Companies 


Latham  i  Watkms  (ForM  Hoc  Electroncs  Coalition) 
Latham  1  Watkins  (For  Amencan  Electronics  Assn)  . 
Latham  i  Watkins  (Fo*  Semiconductor  Industry 
American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists     . 

Waste  Management,  Inc   .        

Fluor  Corporation  

Harsco  Corporation  „ 


Receipts 


2JOO.O0 


630.10 
5.00000 


2.43300 
10294 


20.00 


1.050.00 
7,50000 
2,00000 
106  50 
1.47500 
3,000  M 
1,993.50 


6.25000 
81700 

1.63300 
400.00 
25.00 


3.000.00 


240.00 
8.74800 
6.55170 

28100 
3,00000 


10,00000 

2,50000 

9.000  DO 

7.044  12 

1667 

1.31250 

1.02(35 

1,750.00 

57490 

22208 


1,000.00 
30000 


1,570  (( 


2.000.00 


2.113.(7 
25000 

1,28600 
7.50000 
1,00000 
62500 
15000 
4,93(00 
6,00000 


4,375.00 
2,00000 
16000 
3,00000 
2,30000 
3,00000 
3,496  50 

576974 


4.700.00 


1,000.00 


2.50000 
38.50000 
21.000.00 


ijoooe 


2.50000 
2,227  45 
4,66120 
5.00000 
91300 
5,00000 
28.37300 


Eipenditures 


1.10674 

3000 


1.240.20 


1.62686 
36974 

2,66224 
85.00 
560.77 


MO 


348.00 


45390 

"mu 


9(,77 
1111(7 
2!7iL53 


317.10 
(Oil 
32977 
75000 


28300 


4,795.19 
4500 


29.04000 

15000 


79,63 


1.654.11 


(.42118 


13.68 
47.84 
14142 
1761 

64426 
1.31507 
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Orianuation  or  Individual  Hkni 


lanis  D  Haal.  1350  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  #200  Washington  OC  20036 

Haol  A  Thomas,  PC  .  3100  Fairview  Park  Drive.  Suite  1400  Falls  Church,  VA  22042 


Healthcare  Financial  Management  Assn.  1050  17th  Street,  m.  1700  Waskmfton,  DC  20036  . 
Robert  Healy  Ir ,  1201  New  York  Ave    IM  Waskington  OC  20005 

Robert  L  Healy,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave ,  m  Wiskinrton,  DC  20036  

David  E  Hekert,  1922  F  Street,  m  Washinron,  DC  20006 

William  H  Heckt,  499  S  Capitol  Street,  SW,  1507  Washiniton,  K  20003 

Do. 

De  . 


Do 
Do 


lames  B  Hedlund,  12O0  18tk  St ,  IM  Washington,  DC  20036 

lay  Hedlund,  2030  M  St.,  NW  VKashington,  DC  20036  

Win  Heffnei,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20006   

Win  F  Heilman,  807  Maine  Ave ,  SW  Washingtoi,  DC  20024 

Scott  E  Heisel,  735  N  Water  Street,  #908  Milwaukee,  Wl  53202-4105  , 
Helicapter  Assn  Interaational  1619  Duke  Street  Aknndna.  VA  22314  . 


Richard  I  Hellwege.  1225  leHerson  Davis  Hiftanr.  dlOO  Mmflan,  VA  22202  ...... 

DeWitt  F  Helm  Ir ,  155  East  44th  Street  New  Tort.  W  10017 

Robert  W  Helm   1000  Wilson  Boulevard  12300  Arlmgton  VA  22209 

Edward  A  Helme,  444  N  Capitol  St'"et,  1602  Washington,  DC  20001  

Mike  0  Helton.  Kentucky  Petroleum  Council  305  Ann  St    M03  FranMoit  KT  40601 

Dennis  A  Henigan,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW  Washmgtoo,  DC  20005    

lane  E  Hennques,  1801  K  Street,  m.  #900  Washiniton  DC  20006 

George  H  Heniy,  1 130  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  #1000  Washington  DC  20036 

Win  Hugh  Henry,  1850  K  Street,  NW,  #950  Washington,  DC  20006 

LeAnn  Hensche,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave,,  NW,  #525  Washington  DC  20004 

Charlotte  W  Hertiert,  729  15th  Street.  NW  Waskmiton,  OC  20005 

Wikian  Herroelm,  2215  Constitution  Am,  m  Wtskington,  DC  20037  

Cathenne  L  Heron,  1600  M  St ,  NWNaskmitwi,  K  20036  

Win  A  Heslip,  PO  Bm  781  Hemdon  VA  22070 

William  S  Hettinger,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  12800  Artrngton,  VA  22209 

Heublein,  Inc,  16  Munson  Road  Farmmgtwi  CT  06034-03n 

David  B  Hickerson   1776  Eye  Street,  IM  11050  Washington,  DC  20b6i5 

Sydney  Tally  Hickey,  5401  Phillip  Court  Sprmgtield,  VA  22152   _  _    .. 

William  D  Hickman,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Guy  M  Hickj,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard  #2407  Arlington,  VA  22209 


Paul  T  Hicks.  Rhode  Island  Petroleum  Assn  395  Smith  Street.  12  Pisvidence.  Rl  02900 
Barbara  L  Hiden.  1101  16th  Street,  IM  Washmgtx  DC  20036      _ 

Hal  0  Hiemstra.  216  7th  Street.  SE  Washmgton  DC  20003  _ 

Win  S  Hightower,  5700  Flonda  Bhid  ,  #310  Baton  Rouge,  lA  70806 _ _ 

Clifton  T  Hilderley  Ir ,  1025  Connecticut  Ave  ,  m.  #507  Washmgton,  DC  20036     

Win  Hildreth,  1300  Guadalupe,  #100  Austm.  TX  78701    

Frederick  Wells  Hill,  1801  K  Street,  NW,  #800  Washmgton  DC  200d6-137(  ,_. .       

Gerald  lerry'  Hill,  375  Northbndge  Road.  1350  Atlanta.  GA  30350  

I  Eldred  Hill  Ir .  820  First  St ,  NE,  1400  Washington,  OC  20002   

Patncia  Hill.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  ...  

Rokert  6  Hill,  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20037  

Thomas  M  Hill,  1726  M  St ,  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  2003M5O2  _. „ 

Hill  and  KnowRon.  ktc.  901  3Ist  Street.  NW  Waskinfton.  OC  20007 

Do  


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 


Edward  Joseph  Hillings,  750  17th  Street,  m.  4th  Fl  Waskinfton.  DC  20006  . 

John  I  Hills,  Rt  1,  to  645  Purcelhrille,  VA  22132  

Cynthia  Hilton,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Win  M  Himmelberg,  888  17th  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington,  DC  20006  

Do  

Do . 

Do 


Maureen  K  HinUe,  666  Pennsyhnnia  Avenue,  SE  Washington,  OC  201)03 
Hinman  Straob  Pigors  A  Manning,  PC ,  50  E  Street  SE  Washington,  OC  20003 
Evan  Hirsche,  1244  19th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Tamara  Hirschteld  2101  L  Street,  NW  #401  Washington  DC  20037 

Lawrence  S  Hobart,  2301  M  SI ,  NW,  #300  Washington,  DC  20037 

Phihp  M  Hocker,  20  West  Chapman  Street  Aleundna  VA  22301 

Scott  Hodes.  150  North  Michigan  Avenue,  12500  Chicago,  IL  50601   

Ann  C  Hodges,  500  E  Street,  SW  #920  Washmglon  DC  20024 

A  R  Trey'  Hodgkms,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

leanne  E  Hoenicke,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 
Knstin  Hofeditz,  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


Glen  D  Holer  i  Associates,  1000  16th  Street,  NW,  #702  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Do 

WiHiam  L  Hoffman,  516  First  Street,  SE  Waskington,  DC  20003  

Elizabeth  Hofan,  1801  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  Washinfton,  DC  20006 

Hogan  A  Hartson,  555  13th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004-1109 

Do    __ 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 


Do _..     .  

Do  ._     

Do 

Do „..     "                   ■- 

Do _ - 

Do „ ... 

Do _...    ._.._ _ "     ~      " 

Hecht  Sperm  (  Aianites.  Inc.  499  S«itk  CayilDl  Street.  SW.  #507  Wiskmfton.  DC  20m  .. 

Do  

Do  . ._  _ _ ~ 

Do __ .._ ""      ~ ~    "       ■• 

D»                                          

Do 

Do  ...     .  

Do 

Do _...     -_.  _ _ " '■     ■■"" 

Employer/Client 


Association  of  Amenca's  Public  Television  Stations 
International  Oisannament  Corp 


American  PuWc  Transit  AtSk 

Atlantic  RicbfcM  Co 


National  Assn  of  Life  Underwriters   

Hecht  Spencer  A  Associates,  kic  (ForBaky  Ranck  Ct) 

Heckt  Spencer  A  Ass«iates.  Inc  (For  Boy  Scouts  of  Aaerica)  

HeoM  S|«Ktr  A  Associates,  Inc  (For  Brown  A  Williamson  Tobacco  CtrM  . 
Htctt  irrnm  A  Associates  (For  Cotton  Coremunities  IncI  _ 

HkK  SpOBer  A  Assaiales  Inc  (For  Los  Angeles  Raiders)     

HkM  Spttcer  A  Associates  (For  Mars  IncI 


HkM  Stnctr  A  Associates  (For  Mid-American  Waste  Systenn.  kc)  . 
HkM  Stcncer  A  Associates  (For  MCI  Telecommunicationsl 


HkM  StHKer  A  Associates  (For  National  Automatic  MerchandisMf  ten) 

HecM  Spencer  A  Associates  (For£kailes  L  Smitk  MuafeaenL  he) 

Boiky  Ranch  Co  _ _ 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Brwm  A  Wihaanson  Tottcco  Girt 

Cotton  Communities,  kic  

General  Atomics 

LB  Anfehs  R«4en 1„, 

Mtfs,  he , ,    

MM-Amtriean  Waste  Sfriems.  he 

MQ  Telecommmunications 


National  Automatic  Merchaodismf  Asa  . 
Ckaries  E  Smith  klanagenient.  Inc 


Association  of  Independent  Telensni  StMion.  he 

Common  Cause 

Associthd  General  Contractors  ol  Anwiicj 

Aacncan  Veterans    _ 

MaNmg  Barley  Assn,  kic  


Smiths  Industnes 

Assaiatm  of  Natwitl  A<MrliMn,  kie  . 

Northrop  Corp 

Alliaxe  lor  Acid  Rain  Control 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Handgun  Control.  Inc 


Amencan  Teitile  Manufacturers  katilile.  he  , 
American  Insurance  Assn 

McDermoft,  Inc 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc 


Aaaciated  Builders  A  Contractors,  he 

Aatiican  Pharmaceutical  Assn  , 

knestment  Company  Institute  _, 

National  Concrete  Masonry  Asm 

Grumman  Corporation  


Eastman  Kodak  Co 


National  Militaiy  Family  Assn.  he 
AssKialed  GenenI  Contractors  oi 

Northrop  Corp    

American  Petroleun  InstKute 

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assk 

Scttic  America  

lowsiina-fKific  Corp 

Ashland  Oil,  Inc 


Consumers  Union  of  US.,  he  

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp 

Amoco  Corporation 

UBA,  Inc     

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  

Ckmical  Manulacturers  Assn,  he  ,.. 

Pkcific  Gas  A  Electric  Co      

AflierKan  Public  Transit  Asswiation  , 

Blue  Cress  Blue  Shield  of  Flonda 

Breward  County 
CoWado  State  University  , 
Fuiisawa/lyphomed _, 


Ma2da,  Inc  _,. 

HcAndrews  A  Forties  Hrtdkif  ,._ 

Phillips  Petroleum  Company 

Port  Everglades 

Republic  of  Turkey 

SallieHae  

SkaUee  Corp _ 

Stetco.  Inc   _ 

Tera  Computer  Company  

Thomson  Consumer  Electronics  . 

Universal  Card  Services  

Enron  Corp  _._., 

Sundstrand  Corporation  . 


3337 


Receipts 


112  38 
550.00 


4.25000 

200.00 

5.000.00 


1.00000 
1.00000 
2.500.00 
1.000.00 


3.000M 
1.00000 


3.00000 
1,50000 
13,39076 


21,35040 
1,00000 


3.000.00 
-   ~- 

8200 

"ijiiim 

_..  ..^..__ 

10.000  00 
1.500  00 
2,50000 
1,00000 


62500 
17750.00 

20000 
2.16000 


4376 


7,12500 
2,00000 
l,00OM 
13,00000 


2,000.00 

moo 

90(60 
2250 


875M 


350J)e 


1.225.(0 


National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Ass* 

City  of  Ortando    

Fkmda  Fruit  A  Vetetable  Assn 

Fkinda  Tomato  Exctianfe 

JR.  Brooks  A  Son  Inc 

NMamal  Audubon  Society „ 

Nm  York  State  Conference  ol  Bkie  CiKS  A  Bka  SkieM  Rtns  . 

Dtttnders  of  Wildlife  _ 

Amhean  stock  Eichange.  I«  

AaMican  Public  Power  Assn  

Mineral  Policy  Center 

Investment  Company  Institute  

Airciatt  Owners  A  PiWs  Assn 

National  Rifle  Assn  ol  America  

American  Council  ol  Life  Insurance  . 

Secunties  Industry  Assn  

Froedtert  Malt  Corp    

National  Barley  Growers  Assn  

American  University  ol  Beirut  _„ 

MCI  Communications  Corp 

Alabama  Conslniction  Contrackn  „ 
American  Academy  ol  Pediatrics  . 


American  Coke  A  Chemicals  Institute  

Amencan  College  ol  Osteopathic  Surgeais  . 
American  Frozen  Food  Institute 

in  Insurance  Assn  


Physical  Therapy  Assn  . 
Ref  istiy  of  PaHWofy  _ 

he 


7.500.00 


3.000.00 
1.500.00 


10.064  JO 


500.00 


15.01302 

(.90400 

95138 

iTsilo 

3.00000 
14,50000 
11,856.00 
4,00000 
1,69000 
420.00 


15.787  JO 
11133175 


Eipendiluns 


4810 


581.69 
1J12J0 

~l(oio 


10.00 

"""'otS 

22!863~()b 
3,49500 


2,909(2 
105.06 


6,006  J( 
285  75 

2,99770 
1(1.00 


5173 


1900 


"oiio 

3,49906 


8S3J0 


203.63 
437  Jl 


1.148  75 

4,59504 

11,71248 

413.97 

42735 

lot 


375.07 


3338 
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0>|aiiiu(Nin  «  MnKlual  Frlini 


Do 
Dg 

tt. 


U. 


k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


k. 
k. 


Smdi  R  Hub.  1331  l>cmnv«vmi>  hit.  M*.  Suite  1500  N  NKlwiflaii.  DC  20004-1703  . 

Pliilip  A.  Hoguf.  2230  Gillows  Rd  ,  1200  Dunn  Lonnf.  VA  22027 

Riclutd  F  HoftB.  209  PtincKS  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314    

D« 

k 

MUM  1.  Hoimv.  1300  Cmmbt^  tan*.  UK  WuiHiifMii.  K  20036 

IMS  C  HoUi.  400  Mk  C*»M  ttmH.  M».  H8S  VtekinflDii.  K  20001 

Og 

Do 

Do  

HoMen  IMwell  Halm  I  Crapo.  PO  to  129  Matu  Falls.  ID  S3402  

Gerard  L  Holder  901  E  Street.  NW.  1500  Wasliinfton.  DC  20004-2S37  . 
Holland  I  Hart.  1001  Pennsyt>ania  Aw .  m,  1310  Washington.  DC  20004  . 
Holland  t  Knifht.  8U  17th  St.  m.  1900  Washmfton.  DC  20006    


k. 
k. 


I  M.  Holnuy.  1350  I  Street.  NW.  ilOOO  WasKinfton.  DC  20005  . 

Htti  Cavntm.  100  Crescent  Court  11600  Dallas.  TX  75201    

Mnes  D.  Holii«  ir .  1201  160i  St.,  NW  Naslm(ton.  DC  20036   

MM  W.  IWt  1001  P(NiS|t«iMi  Am.,  m  Washmcton.  DC  20004 

Mm  F  HoRi.  NJ  PcMeiim  Council  150  West  Slate  Street  Trenton.  NJ  0K08 ~ 

Home  Recording  Rights  Coalition  P  0  Boi  33576  1 145  19th  Street.  IM  Washin|toil.  K  20033 

Homeoort  Intormatian  Task  Force.  130  Bay  Street  Stalen  Island.  NY  10301       

CMdict  SIv  Hoa»K.  Ml  PimsyiMm*  Am..  IM.  1730  WailMiftMi.  DC  20004 

k Z 

Do 

Helen  Hoodcr.  1785  Massachusetts  Awntie.  NW  Wasliin|ton,  DC  20036 

UndsJii  Hoe»(f.  101  Penns|lvania  Am  ,  NW,  1730  Wasliin|ton,  DC  20004 


k. 
k. 
k. 


k. 
k. 
k 


ShilMi  A.  HattaB.  IIOI  PlMi)l»nii  Am..  M).  IIOOO  WadimttM.  K  2IN4 
Vkgmia  E  Hoiiluns.  1302  Nokle  Street.  t3H  Anniston.  Al  36201 


HoDkins  i  Suner  (Washington).  888  16th  Street.  IM.  6th  floor  WasHingtin.  K  2O0O6 


Sw  E.  Hoplunson.  777  R  CapiM  SI..  SE.  MD  WasMfl|ton.  DC  20002  . 


I  K  Horn.  801  Pennsylvania  Am  .  NW.  1310  Washington.  DC  20004 

I  Horn.  1225  Eye  Street.  M«.  11100  Washington.  DC  20005  

Ma  R.  Homr.  8524  BntM  Rd  Silver  So'<ng.  MO  20901 


I  ol  Nm  Todi  Slate   74  N  Pearl  St  Aihany.  NY  12207  . 
CkMks  H.  Hnuck.  50  Soatk  First  aVenue  Coateswile.  PA  19320 


run  Solow  Houston.  MSM  ConsuRmt  5507  Fenidale  Street  StmnglieM.  VA  221$1  . 

Do 

RiKsdl  Houston.  1199  N  Fairtai  Street.  4801  AJeundna.  VA  27314  

Min  H  F  Hovmg.  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  1325  Washington.  DC  20005 

i  Group.  1575  Eye  Street,  m.  1325  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do  ,. _ 


ktaft  M.  Hnart.  1350 1  Sliwl.  NN.  IIOOO  NuMiiMi.  K  20005  ...„ 
Ro((t  W  Hoaard  3253  E  Ctwstml  Eipressway  SpmgMd.  HO  65102 
Susan  How.  729  15th  Street  NW  Washington,  OC  20005  


Employer/Client 


Auhum  University  

Berg  Steel  Pipe  Corp  ....„ — 

Blount.  Inc  — . 

Brother  International  C«| 

BEU  Constructioo  _ __ 

Catitornia  State  Teachers  Retirenen*  System   

Cwnkr  i  Business  Equipment  Manulacluren  Assn  . 

Dumb  Coc« _ 

Drummond  Company  Inc     

Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  Ass*  _ _ 

Fluor  Corporation 

Freightlinei  Corp  _.< 

General  Electric  Co _i_- 

Glaio,  Inc 


Group  Hospitakatm  «M  IMiul  Sennets.  Ik 

HarDert  Corp 

Hardie-Tynes  Mtg  Company    

Humane  Saiety  of  the  United  States 

Infectious  Diseases  Society  of  Anienct,  he  ....» 

Intergraph  Corp  

May  Department  Stores  Co : 

MercedesBeni  of  North  Amnca,  he 

Michelin  Tire  Company  _ 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas  Co  .... 
Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  ot 
il  Lile  Insurance  Co  ot  New  York 


Miional  Action  Council  lor  Minorities  in  EngmeviH,  hC  - 

I  Apparel _ - 

I  Brwler  Council  

I  Child  Care  Assn 


NMnnal  Consumers  Bankruptcy  Coalition    

Mwial  Hospice  Organiation  _. 

National  Structured  Settlemtnts  Itadt  Asu 

National  Tissue  Bank  Council  - — .. 

Nueico  Trading  Corp,  et  al    

Ontano  Ministry  ol  Industry.  Trade  t  Technoloo  

Payload  Systems,  Inc  

Polyisocyanierale  Insulaton  Manufacturers  Assn  (PliM)  — 

Private  Child  Care  Providers  

Product  Lial>ility  Coordination  ( 

Rust  Engineering  

Society  of  Critical  Care  MedicMt  . 

Southern  Company  Services  

Storage  Technology  Carp  

Tektronoi.  Inc 

Timo  Corporation 


Torou  MMat  Sales.  USA.  Inc  . 

VMean  MMwials  Company  

Jim  WaRir  Corp  

Williams  Telecommunications 

WSYS  Technologies, Inc         

National  Assn  ot  ManufxturefS  

International  Technical  Expertise  Ltd 

Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  York       

Savings  t  Community  Bankers  of  America  ... 

Stuzin  &  Camner  

International  Assn  of  Machinists  t  Aerospace 
HcGuiness  i  Holch  (For  Arch) 


McGuiness  t  Holch  (For  National  Hoist  Slwa  Cammiima) . 

Oneida  Indian  Nation  

RJR  Nabisco  

Teton  County  Wyoming,  et  al    

American  Assn  of  Homes  lor  tilt  Afmg 

Coalition  lor  Economic  Recovery - 

Florida  Celery  Exchange         _ 

Fkvida  Inlemalional  Banters  Aisaoatiei  (FWD,  he  . 

Pan  American  Satellite  Corp  , 

Spaceport  Florida  Authonty  

VITAS  Healthcare.  Corp  •«  Fhnk  

Ford  Motor  Co 

Holly  Corp  

NatiORal  Education  Assn 


Amaticn  Council  of  Lite  Insurance,  he  . 
PMtoleum  Institute  


Hooper  Hooper  a  Owen  ^orxnatfcli  Corp)  — 

Hooper  Hooper  i  Omen  (Forjohn  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co)  . 

Hooper  Hooper  i  Oxen  (For  National  Assn  of  Royalty  Oimers)  

Hooper  Hooper  i  Oxen  (For  Uttiamar.  IncI  

National  Trust  tor  HislorK  Presenration       

Hooper  Hooper  i  Owen  (For  ENSERCH  EiploralMi) 

&  Owen  (For  Fluor  Corporation) 

(  Owen  (For  Hallmarli  Cards)  . 


Hotper  Hooper  t  Owen  (Foi  Hemg  Heing  GedoM.  Inc) 

Hooper  Hooper  t  Owen  (for  Hint.  SA)  

Hooper  Hooper  i  Owen  (For  Kansas  City  Souttieni  Industries)  , 

&  Owen  (For  Pamelio  Holdings,  Inc)  ...„ 

(  Owen  (For  Plilcorp) 


i  Owen  (For  United  Asset  ManagemenQ 

t  OMn  (For  UtiliCorp  United.  IncI  

t  Owen  (For  Western  Resources  Council) 

Cihcarp  Naskmglon.  Inc  _ 

Campbell  i  Hopkins  (For  WaM  Manufacturing  Company,  he)  , 
Airports  Assn  Council  Inlemalional  -  North  America 

Department  ol  Aviation,  City  ot  Clucago  

Estate  of  Helen  Wodell  Halback 

Grand  Trunk  Corp 


Receipts 


8.000  OO 
41250 


l.ISSOO 
3.117.50 


40530  00 
10.000  00 


4.7S5.00 

12000 

131.76774 


3.97140 


787  50 
302  50 


41.49625 
15.03690 
15.000.00 


5,55545 


6.00000 

21.000  00 

7,04007 


47.7K.50 

20.00003 
45.00000 
22.50000 


30.00000 


76.50 


19.65000 
19.99960 
61.42184 
15.182  50 


15000 


2.50000 
4.00000 
2.50000 


2I0M 


1,470.00 
4,864.80 


3.97S.SS 


30.50000 


450000 

15.00000 
3.00000 
9.00000 
857  40 
4.50000 


Expenditures 


1.476.09 


I7J0 


2.38890 
664  55 


466.30 

■34;»s:i7 


3650 


800 


2.11476 
604.97 
657.70 


362.38 


47354 
79ti3 


2,05055 
1.45232 
2.96814 
3.22161 


2.619.39 

450 


4000 

2.23639 

1.634  50 

14860 

1923 


25  50 
97.25 
7U0 


9JI 


2.647i5 


30.002.29 


American  Assn  of  Nurse  AnestMiStS - — . 

GPU  Service  Corporation , 

Handgun  Control,  Inc  , 

Campbeil-Raupe.  Inc  Ihr:  NMUMss*  hr  Wp  Ttdmoho)  . 


Lukens.  Inc 

American  Collectors  Assn,  Inc   

Armour  Pharmaceutical  Company   

National  Assn  of  Truck  Stop  Operators,  he 
Society  of  American  Value  Engineers 

American  Film  Marketing  Assn     

Eagle-Picher  Industries.  Inc  _ 

Westem-Southem  Lite  Insuraact  C* 

Ford  Motor  Co  

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co  _. 

AssKiated  Builders  t  Contractors,  he  . 


4.6n.00 

3.00000 
7,50000 

iiliJiioM 

4.500.00 
3.00000 
1.00000 





10.247  00 
14.21100 

"  '6193 

27  06 
25521 

100000 

5.04686 

5.04686 
7000 

2.00000 
15.00000 

23250 

16.000.00 
4.20000 
2.372.70 

1500.00 

4416 

2,27769 

13170 

1,29305 
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Organuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Howe  Anderson  t  Steyer,  1747  Penn  Ave .  NW.  11050  Washmgton.  DC  20006  

Do  

Gary  Howell.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  KOS  Arhngton  VA  22202  

James  P,  Howell,  50  F  Street,  NW  1900  Washington,  DC  20O01  

Man  lynch  Howell,  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  1400  Wastiington.  DC  20004  . 
Cliftord  T  Howlett  ir.  1875  Eye  St ,  NW  1775  Washington  DC  20006 


Paul  R  Huaid,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  I1500N  Washmgton.  DC  20004-1703 

Walter  D  Huddleston  PC  Box  456  Elizabethtown,  KY  42710  

Margaret  Renken  Hudson,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW,  1700  Washington.  DC  20024 

Stewart  Hudson,  HOC  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001  

Thomas  H  Hudson.  PO  B«  2787  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70821 

Do  

Do  


Do  . 

Do 

Do 


Gary  E  Huglies.  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw .  IM  Washington  DC  20004  

John  P  Hughes.  The  West  Tower,  8th  Floof  1333  H  Street  IM  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Kevin  M  Hughes.  200  Second  Avenue  North  Seattle.  WA  98109 

Robert  (Bob)  Hughes.  333  Piedmont  Ave ,  23rd  Floor  Atlanta.  GA  30308 

Sharon  M  Hughes.  1735  I  St   NW  Suite  704  Washington.  OC  20006 _ 

Vester  T  Hughes  Jr .  1717  Mam  Street.  Suite  2800  Dallas.  IX  75201  

Do  

Do  


William  Huglies.  27357  Awnboume  Lane  Easton.  MO  21601-7655 

Robert  I  Hulkill,  7013  Knck  Road  Bedford,  OH  44146  

Brenda  Gore  Hull,  1001  -  19th  Street.  North.  Suite  800  Artington.  VA  22209 

Brett  Hulsey,  Midwest  Office  214  N  Henry  St ,  1203  Madison.  Wl  53703 

Steven  E  Humerickhouse.  3333  Highway.  100  North  Minneapolis.  kIN  55422  ..... 

Gregory  A  Humphrey.  555  New  Jersey  Ave .  NW  Washington.  OC  20001  

Margot  Smiley  Humphrey,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  , 

Do       

John  M  Humphries,  1401  Eye  Street.  IM,  Suite  600  Washington.  DC  20005  

Frances  A  Hunt.  1400  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036        

Francis  M  Hunt.  1776  Eye  Street  .  NW  Suite  575  Washington,  DC  20006  

Harriet  HunlBurgess,  44  Montgomery  Street,  #4165  San  Francisco.  CA  94104  ._ 

Angela  M  Hunter,  25  Louisiana  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20OO1  

Daniel  J  Hunter,  1521  new  hampshire  ave  ,  nw  Washington,  DC  20036  

Lawrence  A  Hunter,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washmgton,  OC  20062  ., 

Milton  F  Huntington,  65  Ridgewood  Drive  Augusta,  ME  04330 


Hunton  i  Williams.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW,  19000  Washington.  DC  20036 

Gerard  F  Hurley,  3050  K  Street.  NW.  1330  Washington  DC  20007 

Robert  Hurley,  1317  F  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20004  

Cathy  Hurwit,  1120  19th  Street.  NW  Suite  630  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Geoffrey  B  Hurwitz,  1667  K  St ,  NW  11210  Washington  DC  20006 

Michael  Hussey,  777  14th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20005 


Suzanne  C  Hutchinson.  805  ISIh  Street  IM,  Suite  1110  Washmgton.  OC  20005  . 

Randy  Huwa.  2030  M  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Kimberty  Hyatt,  800  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Brian  M  Hyps,  5301  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW,  1630  Washington.  DC  20015 

J  William  Ichord.  1050  Connecticut  Ave    NW.  1760  Washington.  DC  20036 

Torbiom  Ihre,  2101  Wilson  Boulevard  Room  402  Arlington.  VA  22201 


Independent  Data  Communications  Manufacturers  Assn,  c/o  Souire  Sanders  I  Dempsey  1201  Pennsylvania  i 
Washington,  DC  20044 

Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers  Assn,  651  South  Washington  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314  

Industnal  Bwtechnoloo  Assn   1625  K  Street.  NW  11100  Washington.  DC  20006  

Infant  formula  Council,  5775  Peachtree-Ounwoody  Rd  ,  1500-D  Atlanta,  GA  30342 

Charies  E  Ing.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  1600  Washmgton,  OC  20036 

Edwin  T  C  kig,  2000  Pennsylvania  A« .  NW,  #3310  Washington,  DC  20006 .__ 

Do 

Do 
Doug  Inkley.  1400  16th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20036-0001 


institute  of  Clean  Air  Companies.  Inc  1707  L  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 _ _ 

Institute  of  International  Bankers,  299  Park  Avenue  New  Yorti.  NY  10171  

Int'l  Union  United  Auto  Aerospace  8  Agnc  Implement  Workers.  Wortiers  of  America  (UAW)  8000  E  Jefferson  kitmt  De- 
troit, Ml  48214 

International  Advisers  Inc,  2300  M  Street,  IM,  #600  Washmgton,  OC  20036 _ 

International  Advisory  Services  Group,  1400  L  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington.  OC  20005 

International  Assn  ol  Bridge  Struct  t  Ornamental  Iron  Wkrs,  1 750  New  York  Ave  ,  NW  Wasliinetlin.  OC  20006 

International  Assn  of  Machinists  t  Aerospace  Wortiers.  9000  Machmists  Plaee  Upper  Martboro.  MO  20772 

International  Brothertiood  of  Teamsters.  25  Louisiana  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001  

International  Busness-Govemmeot  Counsellois.  Inc.  818  Connecticut  Am..  NW.  #1200  Wasbincton.  OC  20006  

Oo 

Do 

Do 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 


International  Council  ot  Shopping  Centers,  665  Filth  Am  New  York,  NY  10022  

Inteniational  Longshoremen's  Assn,  Afl-CX),  17  Battety  Place,  #1500  New  York.  NY  10004  

International  Taxicab  and  Livery  Assn.  3849  Farragut  Avenue  Kensington.  MO  20895 

International  Union  ot  Bricklayers  t  Allied  Craftsmen,  815  15th  St .  fM  Washington.  DC  20005 

Investment  Company  Institute  1600  M  St .  IM  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Peter  A  lovino.  1350  I  Street  NW,  #1000  Washington.  DC  20005  

Thomas  L  Irmen.  PO  Box  119  Maumee,  OH  43537 


Iron  Ore  Lessors  Assn,  Inc  W.2D81  First  National  Bank  BIdg  Saint  Paul.  Ml  55101 

William  Robert  Win,  1400  16th  Street  NW  Washington  OC  20036  , 

Edrie  Irvine,  750  17th  Street.  IM.  #901  Washmgton,  DC  20006      

Amy  f  Isaacs,  1625  K  Street  NW  #1150  Washington,  DC  20006 _ 

Susan  A  Ishmael.  729  15th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 


Sally  D  Iskendenan.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #1260  Washington.  K  20004  . 

William  A  Isokait.  1957  E  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Russel  luculano,  1620  L  Street,  #800  Washington,  OC  20036 


Kenneth  M  Iwashila  29400  Lakeland  Boulevard  Wicklitte.  OH  44092  . 
Eva  lack,  888  17th  Street,  IM  #800  Washington.  DC  20006 


Dennis  I  lackman,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #900  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
Alvm  B  Jackson  Ji .  1400  K  Street,  NW  (801  Washington  DC  20005 

Bobby  J  lackson.  1920  N  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036     

Charles  R  lackson  225  North  Washington  Street  Alexandna.  VA  22314 „. 

Cindy  S  lackson.  1615  Q  Street.  NW,  #201  Washington,  DC  20009  

Glenn  Jackson,  1567  K  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20006 

Jacquelyn  L  Jackson,  1875  I  Street  #1110  Washington  DC  20006  . 

Joseph  C  lackson.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  #1008  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Kelleen  W  Jackson.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW,  #700  Washingtui.  K  20024 
Thomas  C  lackson,  1350  I  Street.  NW  Washington,  OC  20005  

Jelf  P  jKobs,  1015  15th  Street,  IM  Washmgton,  OC  20005 

Stephen  Jacobs,  1771  N  Street,  IM  Washington,  OC  20036  

Daniel  L  Jatte.  1725  K  Street.  NW.  #601  Washington.  DC  20006 


Edward  L  Jattec.  1730  Rboda  Island  Avenue.  NW,  #715  Washrngton,  DC  20036  . 

Do  

Klialil  E  Jahsban.  1212  New  Yoili  AMnue.  IM,  #300  Washington.  K  20005 

Pierre  R  Jambon.  1001  19th  Street.  North  #800  Arlington,  VA  22209  


EmployerTCIient 


Association  ot  Bituminous  Contractors  ... 

Industrial  Diamond  Assn  „ 

Texas  Instruments.  Inc  

National  Council  ot  Fanner  CoopetatiMi 

Textron.  Inc  _ 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp 


National  Assn  ot  Manulacturm  

MCI  Telecommunications  

National  Fed  of  independent  Business  . 

NatiMal  WMIite  Federation  

Coastal  Corporation  

Hunter  Industnal  fKilities.  Inc 


Louisiana  State  University  foundation  . 

PTiilip  Moms.  USA _ 

Seneca  Resources.  Inc 

United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co  

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  he  . 


Electricity  Consumers  Resource  Counal  (EICON) . 
Pacific  Science  Center 

Georgia  Power  Co  

National  Council  ol  AghcuNural  Emphiin  . 

Mrs  H  E,  Butt  

Holly  Corp  

Sammons  Enterpnses.  Inc  . 


National  Assn  of  Federal  Velermanans  

Hulkill  Chemical  Corp  (Fer-Cement  Kih  Recychw  Caalition) 

TRW.  Inc  

Sierra  Club .„ 

Adoptive  Families  of  America , 

American  Fed  of  Teachers 


Koteen  I  Naftalm  (ForAlascoffl.  Inc) 

Koteen  i  Naftalm  (For  Telephone  t  Data  Systems,  he.  et  al.) . 

United  Technologies  Corp      „ 

National  Wildlife  federation  ™™« 

Dow  Chemical  Co  

American  Land  Conservancy  (AlO  

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 

National  Cotton  Council  ol  America , 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  of  the  UA 


Receipts  Expenditures 


Edison  Electnc  Institute  

National  CM  Association   .. 
Wall  t  Associates.  R  Duffy 

Citiien  Action  Fund 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co  

National  Assn  of  Realtors  . . 


Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  ol 

Common  Cause  

Food  Marketing  Institute 

American  Osteopathic  Hospital  /tesn 

Union  Oil  Company  ol  Calitomia  

Ericsson  Corporation 


Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  he 

Hawaiian  Electric  Industries.  Inc  

Kamehameha  Schools/Estate  ol  Bemice  P. 

US  Windpower.  Inc 

National  Wildlife  Federttitn 


Embassy  of  Turliey 

Steel  Semce  Center  Institute  , 


Henules.  he 


Procter  t  Gamble 
Totes,  Inc   , 


Uniroyal  Chemical  Company,  he 

USR  Optonix.  Inc  „ 

Wine  Institute 

Xenai  Corp 


Ford  Motor  Co  . 
Andersons  


National  Wildlife  Federation 
Nissan  Nori.i  America.  Inc 


Americans  tor  Democratic  Action 
Associated  Builders  i  Contractors 
Frexh  6  Company  (for  International  Electronics 
o<  Amer.) 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America 

Metropolrtan  Life  Insurance  Co 

Lubnzol  Corp 

Intel  Coip 


Ou  Pont  Merck  Pharmaceutical  Companf 

General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Assn 

American  Mining  Congress  

Non  Commissioned  Officers  Assn  ot  the  USA 

Evergreen  Associates.  Ltd  (forSuffelk  County  New  Tort)  , 

Williams  Companies.  Inc .„ 

Times  Mirror  Co 

Suppliers  of  Advanced  Composite  Halehals  Assn  

National  Federation  of  Independent  Business 


Bevendge  8  Diamond  (For  Foundation  tor  Emnfonmental  (  Economic  Progress. 
IncI 

American  Public  Health  Assn  ..,._ 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

Association  ol  National  Advertisers,  he 

ISP  Management  Company.  Inc  

Primary  Glass  Manufacturers  Council 

National  Assn  ol  Aiab  Americans 

TRW.  Inc  


20000 
1.81870 
1.50000 
5.00000 
4.00000 


3.40100 
3.47386 


UNjOO 
I8.4t3i8 
2.90000 


27  JO 


67  JS 

275.38 
9.133.00 
23.857  38 

3!465  00 

1.92500 

77194 

50000 


11.155.26 
7.500.00 


1.100.00 


U50.00 
8.70100 
2.30000 
2.50000 
7.37500 
11.868  57 
10000 
4.50000 

'  2!dodoo 

5.248.00 


WZ»J» 


2J01.11 


122.107.6< 
150.00000 


10.140.00 

450.00 

1.462  50 

2^5000 

862  50 

13.162iO 

11.737  50 

2.80632 


Z»M 


30000 


31M 

5.182  79 
42000 


97*40 


87304 
76.00 


2J3755 


6.436.00 

mix 


30t.00 

263  48 

2.421  49 

6i9i3 


19(71 
1.01943 


574S.O0 
3«L0D 


max 


49.104  02 
122.107  68 

24.356.72 


32.71535 

43.466.14 
82.050.56 


22859 
2J06.32 


' 

im'M 

t.11552 

aiooa 

1.50743 

4.22024 
3,12539 
8.87500 
13.387.50 

12.429M 

2.50000 
60000 

9000 

6.00000 
7.00000 
2.56im 

3,33368 
60.76 

9J00.00 

27JK.IS 

100.00 

175.50 

3.40100 
1.56900 
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20000 

liOOOO 
10.00000 
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OrtmaMn  oi  Mmtati  Fihn| 


hnyJ 


James.  600  MarHand  «w .  SW.  i700  Wjsliiii(ton.  K  20024  . 

JWMS.  1303  Movac  Expreuany.  1150^  Austin  n  78759  

i  tame.  8200  Grensbon  Dnw.  1302  Mclean  V*  22102 


I  Ot*  Boiler  t  Ge«t<>.  323  Caratfi  Street  Miak.  W  99615 

JW  Jmo.  9100  Soutli  Sepulveda  Boulevard.Surte  500  Ln  Anfetes.  U  90045  __ 

ktm  Eonofliic  Institute  of  Ainerici   1000  ConnectKul  A« .  NW  WasHmfton.  K  2IM3S  . 

J.  Jaquay.  5025  tdsconsm  An    m  WaUiinjIoo,  K  20016       „ 

i  B  taques.  1025  nwinas  letterson  Street  m.  Eist  Wasliiniton.  DC  20007-5201  _ 

Detn  lewn  Jartot.  1101  17tli  Street,  m.  1501  WjsJiinjton.  DC  2D036-4704  — __ 

Marc  R  Jartman.  175  MmnI  Cacltrane  Dme  Aimapolis,  MO  21401     _ 

Mn  r  larvts.  Die  larvis  CompanT  1901  I.  Street,  m.  1300  Washiii(ton.  K  m» 

Oa 


Dl 


Am..  UN,  IISOO  R.  Hu^Kgm.  DC  20004-1703  . 
Kcm  leffenon.  1225  In  Straet.  RW.  11 100  Waskinfton.  DC  20005 


1331 


letord-McManus  kitemalional.  liK.  513  Capitol  Court.  K.  1300  Washin|ln.  K  20002  . 
Do 
Do 


Jellinek  Sdwart2  Connolty  I  Freslimafl,  kK.  1015  I5lli  Street,  m  1500  WaslMifln.  DC  2000S  . 

taeoA  S  JerKkes  Suite  300  1710  Rhode  Kland  JWe .  NW  Wastimfton.  DC  20036  

Dand  M  lenmn|5   115  West  Colleje  Drivt  Marshall  MN  56258     

Jennifer  M  Jensen   JU  North  Caoitol  Street.  N(  Suite  805  Wastimftan.  DC  20002  . 
Nancv  H  Jessick.  1331  PennsTtvinia  Ave .  NW  1720  Washmfton.  K  20004  . 
Vakne  Jeoett.  727  Nortti  Washmfton  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314  . 

Calvin  P  Johnson.  815  I6tli  Street.  NW  Wasliin|ton  DC  20006   

Cart  T  Johnson.  1725  JeffeiMn  Da«is  H«(.  11004  A^miton  VA  222024102 
James  W  Johnson  Ir .  1156  15tli  Street.  NW.  11019  WasJirngton.  K  20005 

M  L  Johnson.  1250  Eye  Street.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20005      

MM  W  Johnson  P  0  Boi  39106  Mmneapoln.  Ml  55439^)106 . 

bf  Wnson.  1901  I  Street.  NW.  1260  Washin|ton.  DC  20036 


■Mk  R.  Johnson.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  1350  Washmiton.  DC  20006 

MdMt  S.  Wma*.  S«ti  1290  East  555  13th  StracL  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20004 

Do 

Dl 


Dt 
Hyma  JoImswi,  2025  H  StiwR,  Nff  WaslwigUn.  DC  20036  . 


Johnson   1615  M  Street,  m  Suite  200  Washiniton.  DC  2003S 

W  Winson  Jr.  225  N  Washmiton  Street  Aleundna,  VA  22314  

Johnson,  633  Pennsftvania  Ave  .  mt  KOO  Washin|ton  DC  200OI  

L  Johnson.  POBoi  2185  Austin,  n  78768  „ 

8  Gibhs.  P  C .  1301  K  Street.  MN.  MOO  East  Washmiton.  DC  20005-3307  . 


RadT  A 
Richard 
Susan  E 
Thomas 
lohnson 

Do 

Do 
David  A,  Johnston.  I73S  Mm  Yorii  Aw^,  NW  WaslMilon,  DC  20006 

James  D  Johnston.  1660  I  St .  MR.  8401  Washmiton.  OC  20036 

Robert  1  Johnston.  285  CimOndie  Avenue  Hollaiv).  Ml  49423  

Harf  H  Jolly.  1600  Rhode  IsUnd  Ave .  MN  Washmiton.  DC  20036  .... 

Mftot  K  JMntz.  7531  Sibafo  Road  Belhtsda,  MO  20817    

I  R.  JOMS.  2200  MM  Rd  MBandna,  W  22314 


Moon  Hwaphteys  Jones.  1150  Connectiait  Ave,  MN,  1507  Washmiton.  K  20036  . 

Barbara  I  Jones.  UOO  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  1310  Washin[ton.  DC  20036 

Belva  W  Jones.  1101  15lh  St.  MN,  8202  Washmiton.  DC  20005  

Eart  Jones  Jr .  401  West  18)h  Stild  UWi  Kadi.  AR  72206    

Ernest  W  Jones  Jr.  1957  E  St .  NW  Wiill«i|fi.  DC  20006  

Randan  T  Jones.  50  f  Street.  NW.  1900  Washm|ton.  DC  20001  

Sunnne  Jones,  1400  16tti  Street,  m  Washmfton.  OC  20036 


T  Lawrence  Jones.  2000  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  19000  Washmiton,  K  20006 
Wtley  N  Jones.  816  Connecticut  Ave .  IM.  8tn  Floor  Wishin|tan.  DC  20006 
Jones  Walker  Waechter  Po4event  Carrere  8  0ene|re.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  1245 

Do 


OC  20006 


Jmms  wtefi  tosocittcs,  toe,  1k5  K  Stnst.  NN  Wukinitn,  DC  20006  . 


Do 


Jordcn  Schutte  8  Bwchetlt.  1025  Thomas  Jefleison  Sticct  NW,  8400C  WislMiMii.  DC  20007  . 

Da 


Oa. 
Do 


David  C  Jory.  1101  Pennsylvama  Avenue  NW  ilOOO  Washm|lai,  K  2fl6M  . 

Mary  Lou  Joseph  2025  M  Street.  NW  Washmiton.  DC  20036   

John  J  Joyce.  25  Louisiana  Aw    NW  Washington  DC  20001        ..„ 

Anton  8  Judd  Ir .  1100  Connecticul  Ave    m  1310  Washmiton.  DC  20036  .. 

John  Steven  )ud|e.  1850  M  Street.  IWK  Wishinpon.  DC  20036 

Melissa  I  Kahn.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washtn|ton  DC  200O4    

Waltc<  Kallaur  801  Pennsylvania  Ave  MN  Suite  700  Washm|ton,  DC  2000*  - 

John  F  Kamp.  1899  L  Street,  m  Washmpon  DC  20O36         

John  E  Kane.  1001  PennsyNania  Ave    m  Washiniton  OC  20004 
Thomas  J  Kane  ir    1000  Wilson  BoulFvard  12800  Ar1m|ton,  VA  22201 . 

Wts  F.  KiMK.  PC.  Bk  1606  BlMMftM.  M  47402  

'—      a,  51  Mi*Mi  *MMt  Nn  Ygit.  NT  lOOlO  . 


Ucilb  R  Kaplan.  19064  Mtfotma  Dim  GveuiMM.  MD  20674  

Ptmiip  I  Kardis.  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hiihway.  11200  Admgton.  VA  22202  . 

Shelley  Kirlioer.  1830  L  Street.  **.  1704  Washmiton.  DC  20009 

Gene  Karpmsti.  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE  Washmiton.  DC  20003  

■any  Kasimtz.  1750  New  Tort  Avenue  NW  Washm|ton.  DC  20006 


I  E  Kastner,  1350  New  Tort  Ave  .  NW  1800  Washmiton.  DC  20C0S-4797 
Alycc  Katayama,  1455  Pennsylvaoia  Ave ,  NW  Suite  230  Washm|ton,  DC  20004  . 
Kate  Moss  Company.  2550  M  Street.  NW.  1275  Washin[ton,  DC  20037 

Do  

Do _...._ _._ 

Do  _ 

Kaon  HwkM  2aM>  t  DwMI.  1025  n«MS  MlMM  SMI.  Ml  me  E 


00  20667. 


Ot. 


D(. 
Di. 


ridl  C  Ralz.  m  I9HI  SbMl  NW  «MMiftM,  DC  20066  . 


Emplo)KrA^ient 


Natnnal  Fed  of  Indipudanl  Biisintn  . 

ATC/IDDS  Communcaliim - 

National  Glass  Assn  (NGA)  -. 

Ok)  Hartw  Natnie  Corp 

California  Leapie  of  Savm|j  I 


Transit  Union,  AfK^K)      

iin  Z  jvis  8  Domlxott  (For  Asswiated 

Onnfy  WWdmide  Services,  loc _. 

UWC,  mc        - 

American  Insurance  AtM  — 

Computer  Sciences  Corp 

Laboi  Manatement  Committee  lor  Hw  Tntar 

Natnnal  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

Haadfui  Cantiol,  be 

Awiiil  Gwwil  C«i>  .. 

UNwi  Oili  %ilMn . 

RglMrPtnr  Wmitiial.  Ik 


AMntt  tabof atoms  _„ 

Schwan's  Sales  Enterpnses.  IK  . 
American  Wi.id  Enerp  Assn 


Hiram  Walker  8  Sons.  Inc 

United  Fresh  Fnjit  8  Ve|etable  Assn    

American  Fed  of  labor  8  Con|ress  of  Mostnal  OitMilitiMi . 

Compressed  Gas  Assn/Melwm  Advisory  Coindl 

U  S  Seat  Suiar  Assn  .„____. 

Aerespace  Industries  Assn  ol  America.  Inc  ______________ 

American  Colloctors  Assn    

March  ol  Dimes  Birth  DefKts  r— JHiM 

Macrsk.  Inc  — 

McCamish  Martin  8  loeffler  (For  Central  8  South  West  Ceip) ._ 
McCamish  Martin  8  Loetfler  (For  Citicorp) 


McCamish  Maitin  8  Loeffler  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp)  

McCamish  Martin  8  Loeffler  (For  Hon|  Kon|  Trade  Development  Tradt  ConciO 

McCamish  Martin  8  Loefttei  (Foi  National  Assn  of  Broadcasters)  

McCamish  Martm  8  Loeftler  (For  Sematech)  _ 

McCamish  Martin  8  Loeftler  (For  United  Services  Autonwbili  Am) 

National  Public  Radio  

AMtco  Cdipofation  _ 

Nm  Co—Ill  I  lined  Otticefs  Assn  ol  Hit  USA 

CoMwB  Banker  Real  Estate  Group 
Associated  Ganoral  Contractvs  o(  Taos 

Calta  Petroleum  Corp       

Centei  Corp  

Permanente  Medical  Group.  Inc  

American  Institute  of  Architects  

General  Motors  Corp 
Herman  Miller,  Inc    ,,, 
National  Rifle  Assn  ol 


Owens^Cornmi  Fiber|la$  Corporation  _ 

American  Truckini  Assns.  Inc 
Wallace  and  Edwards  (For  American  Sac  tl  Ftm 
ers) 

Dresser  Industries,  Inc  _ 

National  Assn  of  Marianne  Manufactwers 

Philip  Moms.  Inc    

Associated  General  Cortractors  ol  Anienca  .... 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Ctttiiiliiiii 

NltiMtl  WiMlife  Federation  

Mtrsh  I  Mclennan  Cos.  Inc 

Southern  Pxific  Transportation 
General  Ahmics 
International  ShiphoMmi  Corp 
Jiflenm  Pinsh  Councd 


MtMlM  Sulphur  8  Chemcal  Ctmptm  . 

tat  ol  New  Orleans         

Tulane  Unmersity 

Turner  Broadcastmi  System,  Inc 


Consortium  for  International  Earth  Scitact  Mt,  IMmA  , 

Potytechnic  Unmrsity      „ 

East  Teus  ElectiK  Cooperatnt  

Federal  AincuRural  Mort|a|e  Corp 

Northeast  Tens  Electnc  Cooperatnt . 

Sabine  Rncr  Authority  

Testa  Electnc  Cooperatne  ol  Teas,  tK  , 

Citicorp  Washmiton,  he    

National  Public  Radn       

kitemational  Brotherhotd  ol  TeamsMs  -. 

Dresser  Industries,  l«        

Securities  Industry  Assa  „ 

American  Council  of  Lilt  I 

Northern  Telecom.  Inc  .  

Amencan  Assn  of  Adve(tism|  A|endtl . 

American  Council  of  life  Insurance,  lac 

Grumman  Corp 

Coot  Group,  Inc 

New  York  life  Insurance  Company  ,. 

Committee  tor  Humane  lefislatioii  . 

Rockwell  International 

Rainbow  Lobby  Mc 


US  Public  Interest  Research  Group  , 
International  Assn  of  Fire  Fi|hters  ... 

National  Truck  Equipment  Assn  

leias  Instruments  _. 

Committee  lor  EguitaMe  CompensatHi 
Dean  Witter  Financial  Services  Group  ._ 

WilitniDtiili.  Inc 

TnalMaiCm. 


AMtrKtn  Mivical  Dutuus  AtSN  . 
Mnersham 


Associated  Aviation  Undanmltii _ 

Baiter  Healthcare  Corporation    

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Semce  Ca.  he 

Electric  Generation  Associatnn  

Fupsawa  USA,  inc „.._ 

lntercar|o  insurance  Co    

Natnnjl  Assn  ai  Independent  CtHHH  t  UmmUu  . 

Natural  Gas  VehKle  Coalition  

Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital    

NulraSwecl  Co  

Sapiaw  Community  Htspital  

GO  Scarti 

Savin|S  and  Connninity  Bankers  of  Anienca 


Receipts 


3.40100 


34.19600 

imJco 


imm 


6.00000 
6.000.00 
11.25000 
2.00000 
5.710.00 
7S.00 


5000 
132.09000 
10.00000 


63I2.U 


3.62500 
20,719.65 


1.473.90 

1,000.00 

925.00 

2,500.00 


351.00 


I2i2«.36 

b'mloo 

1.500.00 


13.750.00 
14.87500 
4.637  50 
2.00000 
3.60000 


1.53000 

225  00 

9.06000 


1,500.00 


SJNOlOO 
10171 


326.00 


ITMO 
0,660.00 
IJMOOO 


2.50000 
31.43775 
3,000.00 

U50.00 

2.000.00 

625.00 


662310 

3.00000 
4.721.00 
8,307  72 
10,17700 
3,750.00 
500.00 


1.9S0.60 
l,950il0 
SJ90.00 

3.IB900 


Expenditures 


200.00 


9756  89 


26.74000 


215.04 


40000 
1.237  07 


9352 


12600 
50.14 


9.51561 

10.54845 
167.59 


SOOOO 


11.784  75 
1.115.56 


265.75 


23060 
1.898  J6 


186.40 


686X 

686.30 
2.058.90 


343.15 

Mis 
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Orianuation  or  Individual  Filini 


Robert  C  Kaulmann,  1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW  Washmpon  DC  20036  

Kaulius  8  Associates,  1942  Broadway.  Suite  400  Boulder  CO  80302 

Everett  E  Kavanau|h.  1101  -  17th  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington  DC  20005    

EdaiKd  M.  Kavjian.  1660  L  Street.  NW  Washmiton  DC  20036 

Thomas  0  K»,  1150  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1607  Washingtw  DC  20036 

Kaye  Scholer  ^lennan  Hays  8  Handler.  901  15th  St .  MN.  lUOO  WashinitM.  OC  20005  _ 

Do 

Judith  A  Kearse.  1350  I  Street,  NW.  Suite  300  Washmiton,  DC  20005  

J  Michael  Keelmi.  ESOP  Association  1100  17th  Steet.  NW.  II207  Washmiton,  K  20036  . 

John  R  Keelmg.  SOO  Maryland  Ave  .  SW  Washington.  OC  20024 

lana  Keelty  1800  Massachusetts  Ave    MN  Washington  DC  20036 

JaneM  KeHei.  1150  Connecticut  Ave    m  #507  Washmgton  DC  20036 _. 

Beth  Keller.  750  First  Street.  NE.  #900  Washington.  DC  20002    

Join  F  Keiser.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington  DC  20036 „  _  _ 

Heatkci  Anne  KoHi.  3050  K  Street  NW  1330  Washinfton,  DC  20007 

Ktndtll  W  Kolh,  1201  New  York  Avenue  NW  #830  Washmfton,  OC  20005  

WiHiam  D.  KeWwr,  1415  EIM  Place  NW  Washington.  OC  20007 

Robert  H  Rellen.  5775  Peachtree-Ounwoody  Rd  .  Suite  500-0  Atlanta  GA  30342 

Keller  8  Hedunan.  1001  G  Street,  m.  #500  West  Washinpon  OC  20001   ___ 

John  T  Kefley.  800  Connecticut  Avenue.  M*  Washington,  DC  200O6 „. 

Kelley  Diye  8  Wanen.  2300  M  Stieet.  MN  Washmiton.  OC  20037 ,. 

Do   


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 


Joseph  T  KeMcr.  410  First  St.,  SE  Washiniton.  DC  20003 _ 

Stiplwi  S.  Hilhier,  1913  Eye  Street,  NW  Washmiton  DC  20006 

PiuMtl  Kllllli  M  ,  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washin[ton.  DC  20005 

Bumalt  S  KeHy,  1800  M  Street  NW  1325  South  Washington  DC  20036  _.. 

Carol  A  Kelly.  1620  L  Street,  NW.  #800  Washington.  DC  20036    

Cynthia  K  Kelly.  8101  Glenbiook  Road  Bethesda  MO  20814-2749 „.. 

Edward  L  Kelly.  1319  F  Street.  NW  11000  Washington  DC  20004 

Ernest  B  Kelly  III.  950  LEnfant  Pla«.  SW  Washington  OC  20024 

Harold  V  Kelly.  410  Oberlm  Road.  SW  Massillon  OH  44647         _.. 

John  A  Kelly.  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  St .  NW.  1105  Washmgton.  DC  20007 

Do   

John  F  Kelly.  3000  K  Street.  NW.  1906  Washmgton  OC  20007 

Susan  N  Kelly.  1101  14th  Street  m  #1400  Washmgton.  OC  20OO5 

Jane  Kelso.  1225  Eye  Street.  NW.  II 100  Washington  OC  20OO5 

Mark  L  Kemmer.  1660  I  Street.  NW.  #401  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Todd  E.  Kemp.  1201  New  York  Avenie.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  

Jackson  Kemper  Ji .  1215  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy.  #1004  Arlington.  VA  22202  . 
Kemper  Corporation.  1  Kemper  Drwe  Long  Grove.  II  60049 


Kemper  Financial  Senrices.  Inc.  120  South  Lasalle  Street  Chicago,  11  60603 

Kemper  Reinsurance  Company,  One  Kemper  Drive  Buildm|  3,  R-5  Lon|  Groue,  I.  60049-0015  . 

Kemper  Securities,  Inc,  Chicago.  II  50601    _ 

Jackson  Kemper.  Ill   1215  Jefferson  Da«s  Highway.  #1004  Arlmglon,  VA  22202 

Kendall  8  Associates.  Inc.  50  E  St .  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Do _ 

Do „ 

Win  Kendnc*.  1000  Wilson  BM .  12800  Arlmiton.  VA  22209  _    ,  _ 

Joseph  W  Kennebeck.  490  LEnfant  Plaza.  SW  #7204  Washinglon,  DC  20024 

ArtKennedy.  PC  Bo«  200576  Anchorage.  AK  99520    

David  Kennedy.  500  E  Street.  SW.  #920  Washmiton,  OC  20024 


Jerry  W  Kennedy.  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW.  #407  Washmfton.  DC  20007  ..__ 
Do 

Michael  E  Kennedy.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 .1_ 

Jeannme  M  Kenney.  1840  Wilson  Blvd  .  1400  Arlington.  VA  22201  

Brendan  Kenny.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20036  ...._., 

Cathy  Ann  Kenny,  c/o  NYS  Petroleum  Council  39  Broadway.  #2705  New  VorK  NY  10006  . 

J  H  Kent.  1825  K  Street.  NW.  #305  Washmgton.  OC  20006    

Do  _ 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 

Do 
Do  . 
Do 


William  Kenworthy.  410  First  Street  SE.  Washington,  DC  20003  

Michael  C  Kerby.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  (2800  Arlmgton.  VA  22209 
John  P  Kerekes.  PC  Boi  10070  lansing.  Ml  48901 


Christopher  I  Kerstmg,  1317  F  Street,  NW.  #550  Washmiton.  DC  20004  

Do  

Do  

G  Chandler  Keys  M.  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1300  Washiniton.  DC  mii  .. 
Keystone  International,  Inc,  1650  University  Bhd.  NE  1408  AJbuQuengue.  NM  87102  . 

Maiy  Turnei  Khim,  1850  M  Street.  NW,  Suite  600  WlSkM(ton  DC  20036  

Carolyn  Kiely.  1015  Fifteenth  Street.  NW.  1802  Nlshin|ton.  DC  20005     

Ingoll  N  Kiland  Jr.  1660  L  Street.  NW.  #401  Washington.  OC  20036 

Thomas  J  Kilcline.  201  North  Washmgton  Slieel  Alexandria.  VA  22314  _ 

Gregory  Kilgore.  1850  M  Street.  NW,  11th  Floor  Washington,  OC  20036    

John  J  Killeen,  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW  #400  Washington  DC  20004  

Richard  H  Kimberly,  700  11th  Street,  MN,  •660  Washington  DC  20001 


Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  Teias  Commerce  Bank  Building  545  E  Carpenter  Freeway  IrvMt  TX  75062-3931 
lames  I  Kimble.  1130  Connecticut  Avenue  m.  #1000  Washmgton  DC  20036 
Paul  E  Kindinger.  1250  I  Street.  NW.  #801  Washington.  K  20005  ... 

Do _     .  _ 

Do ,. , .  _ 

Do _ T       I""" 

Do  „ _. 

Lewis  0  King,  PC  Boi  10045  Austin.  TX  78766  „ „ _ 

W  Russell  King.  50  F  St,  m.  #1050  Washington,  DC  20001  „ _. 

King  8  SpaMint  1730  Pennsyhrania  Ave.,  NW,  #1200  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do   


Do 
Do  , 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Kmihom  8  Associates.  900  2nd  Street.  NE.  8109  W>shin|lm.  K  20002  . 

Do  _ 

Oo _ 


Employer/Client 


Amencan  Paper  Institute.  Inc 
Colorado  State  Universrty 


Cosmetic  Toiletry  8  Frafranoi  Assn.  I 

General  Motors  Corp ^ 

Kay  Associates 

Jonsson  Communications  ( 
Texaco  Inc 


Manne  Spill  Response  Corp   

ESOP  Association  of  America  

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation _.., 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  taa 

Wallace  8  Edwards    

Career  College  Assn,  Inc  _.., 

National  Rural  Electnc  Coopttiliw  Atiii  , 

National  Club  Association  

National  Gram  8  Feed  Assn __. 

National  Stone  Assn 


Robert  H  Kellen  Co  (ForCaNirie  Contnl  CoundO  . 

Specialty  Advertisin|  Assn  Int'l  _. 

Food  Marketing  Institute 


Receipts 


Coalition  to  Presenie  the  Low  Income  Housini  Tat  Cittt  . 

Council  for  Rural  Housmg  8  Development   

Federal  Legislatwe  Associates.  Inc  

Institute  for  Responsible  Housmg  F 
Kamine  Development  Corp 
ftational  Leased  Housini  Assn 


Shaw  Pittman  et  al  (For  Institute  ot  International  Bantan) 

Public  Senrice  Electric  and  Gas  Company 

Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers  Assn.  hic 

Amencan  Medcal  Assaiatwn 

Dow  Coming  Corp 

Metopolitan  life  Insurance  Companies 

Amencan  Assn  of  Bkxid  Banks  

National  Assn  of  Pnvate  Psychiatric 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  

Republic  Engineered  Steels,  Inc 

BIIW  ot  North  Amenca.  liK _ 

Perdue  Farms  Inc  

Mernll  Lynch  8  Co.  Inc 


Miller  Balis  8  O'Neil.  PC.  (FvAmerican  PuMc  Gis  Assn  (APGAI) 

Handgun  Control.  Inc  

General  Motors  Ciorp   

Natnnal  Gram  8  Feed  Assn 

Oiagnostic/Retneval  Systems.  Ik 


Diagnostic/Retrieval  Systems.  Ik  . 

AlC  Communications  Corp  _ 

Manville  Corporation  

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  Inc  

Gnimman  (^poratwi  

Volkswagen  of  America,  toe  ...^ 

Koniag.  Inc  . 


Aircraft  Owners  8  Pilots  Asm  . 

General  Atomics 

Pemco  Aeroplei 


Associated  General  Contractors  of  Awcticj  . 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation  

Air  line  Pilots  Assn  

American  Petroleum  Institute 


Kent  8  O'Connor.  Inc  (For  Adria  laboratones) . 


Kent  8  0  Connor,  Inc  (For  American  Soc  of  Plastic  8  Weconstnictiye  Sofaft  ... 

Kent  8  O'Connor.  Inc  (For  Amencan  Supply  Association)   

Kent  8  O'Connor.  Inc  (For  International  Assn  of  Airport  Duty  Free  Stores)  

Kent  8  O'Connor.  Inc  (Forlu  Claibome,  Inc) 

Kent  8  O'Connor,  Inc  (ForMBI.  Inc)   

Kent  8  OConnor   Inc  (FoiNational  Customs  Biltats  i  Fononlen  Aist  tl 
Americal 

Kent  8  0  Connor,  Inc  (For  Sigallo.  Ltd) 

Transportation  lawyers  Assn    . 

Kent  8  O'Connor.  Inc  (For  Vista  Chemical 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council    

Grumman  Corp 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Auto  International  Assn  

Coalition  of  Automotne  AssocittiOIIS 

Specialty  Equipment  Marliet  Assn  , 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn     

International  Disarmament  (^orp  .., 
Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA 


American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  . 

General  Motors  Corp 

Retired  Officers  Assn 

Sprint  

Textron.  Inc  

Kimberty-Clarli  Cotp 


American  Insurance  Assn 

Kahn  Soares  8  Conway  (ForCentral  StMIOMmtnt) 

Kahn  Soares  8  Conway  (For  Fiiiiil 

Kahn  Soares  8  Conway  (For  Mid-VMhf 


Kahn  Soares  8  Conway  (For  NatimI  Ai|tiuillmil  f>wifili  Jtsi) . 

Halm  Soares  8  Conway  (For  Westlake  Farms) 

National  Guard  Assn  of  Texas  

Freeport  McMoran  D  C  ,  Inc  

Alliance  lor  Small  Issue  Bonds.  Inc _ 

Atlanta  Commrttee  lor  the  O^impic  Games  (ACOG)  

Banca  Nazionale  del  lavin ....._> 

Charter  Medcal  Corp  , 

Citibank 


Fleet  North  Star  Financial  Group  

General  Motors  Corp  

Generic  Pttarauceutical  Industq  Assa 

Geowaste  Incorporated  

GPIA-Animal  Drug  Alliance 

Martin-Marietta 

National  Pharmaceutical  Anianot 

Unioo  Camp  

Woodruff  FowiM 
Fenoalloys  Assadatini 
macanoy  CoryteMita 
Nuclear  Metals,  Inc 


3,00000 
60000 

3.00000 
17,500.00 


910.60 


7.196.00 
I2J0 


SOOM 
25.00 


Expenditures 


79« 


2S66 

5.00000 
25000 

2.500  00 
50000 
34616 

IKOOOm 
14.000  00 
1.000.00 


8.44200 

3.00000 
2.97000 
6.00000 


i.soojn 

625.00 

65000 

8.862  00 

675000 

1.57500 


71810 
5.05000 


848.00 


S.61L7S 


38174 
1,90000 


S66jI6 


250.00 
31693 


tStlM 


1.02639 
60  00 

6.56100 

31368 

7530 


64066 
«9JJ5 

'Tki.% 


347.06 
1.73544 


4.51625 

774999 
62500 

1.050  OO 

3000 

14000 

56100 

1,00000 

4.054  37 
92265 
285  75 
34760 
3113 
6114 
237.48 

1,03125 
3.00000 
1.32335 

"laiS 

8.00000 

600  00 

1.464  92 

532  79 

15000 

18150 

1.90014 

14.00000 
25000 

iiob 

650.00 

7.00000 
25.00000 

8663 
19050 

2.68250 

3900 

736.00 

3342 
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Orimoation  or  MnKlul  Fitiif 


Do 


KitMMn  H  Kiniscott.  1301  K  Siract.  m.  11100  NaslimiMi.  DC  20005  . 
I  T  Kintsley.  1655  N  Fnt  ttfu  Or.  1700  Anwctai.  VA  22209 
-       ■■ li.lB20t 


r  P  Kinpley.  10001  RKlni«t  f 


120152 


1250  Fyt  StrtM.  IM.  1900  Hutrnprn.  K  20005  

Ridard  I  Kinney  1850  K  Street  M«  11 195  «(MMiftM.  K  20006  

Bnan  J  KinselLi  1201  New  Tort  Awnue.  WH  Wtsliinftoo.  DC  20005-3931 
Walter  M  Kiplmfer  901  15lli  Street,  m  #250  *asftin|toii,  DC  20005  ... 
lUcfmer   1 531  P  Street.  tWI,  1200  misJiintton  DC  20005 


II  Ibrti.  Binthim  Dtrn  t  Gould  150  Federal  Street  Saston.  IM  02IM  . 

y.  Ml.  1I2O  N  Street,  m  Waslwi|ton.  OC  20036        — . 

Ml,  1730  Ma*  IslaiK  Am..  NM.  tlOOO  UMiiiifm.  K  20036  — 
B.  IM— It  111  Mwi— «  Own  htimill.  W  46277 


Mat  k  nnhim.  1250  ConMCticxt  Ammn.  NH  IhiAitiii.  DC  20036 
ibne  KSKI.  1620  Ex  Sired  NW.  Suite  1000  Hhshmitoii.  00  20006 
Sm  KHo  Jr .  PO  Ba  210675  Anctiorar  W  995210575 

Do  

Sin**  D  KieHOeri.  1 133  I5lli  Street.  NN.  MOO  NaslMflon.  DC  20005 
Don  Ntdaier.  225  Touhy  Avenue  Parli  Mft.  1 600(1 

I  R  Nipoer  1711  Connecticut  Avcinc.  IM.  1700  WnlM|toii.  K 

i<  M.  Klucjili.  1415  »l»cl«itt  Road  Wall.  Hi  07719 

m  llMM>.  773  Dartmoutli  Am  San  Carlos.  CA  94070  

m  E.  NMMe.  2335  South  Meade  St  Artrnfton  VA  22202     

1 1  MaM,  1920  N  Street.  NW.  1300  WaViinpon  DC  20036 . 

iLUtU.  1400  I  Street.  NW.  1350  WasAinfton.  DC  2000S 


Ikmst  MwiMMi.  1331  Plmuilwi  Amuuo.  NW.  Suite  1500  Washintton.  OC  2O0O4-i;a  . 
HMfMs  1  Colibii.  127S  PlHUfcimi  Am  .  NW  1501  Wtshinron.  DC  20004-2404      — 

IMk  R  taoMocH.  1920  N  St .  M  WnlMlton  K  20036  

Ailiert  B  Knoll.  555  I3t)i  Street,  m  tlOlO  East  Waslim(ton  DC  20004-1M9  . 

Karil  L  Koclienderler,  1801  K  Street.  NW  MOCK  Washiniton  DC  20036 

ISOO  Diaional  Road.  1140  Ueundna.  VA  22314 


I  G  Koenii   1050  17m  Street.  NW.  4500  WasAmfton.  DC  20036 

440  first  Street,  NW  MOO  Wasliinpon  DC  20001 

Jm«  P  IW>  Ir .  101  Constitution  Am,  NW  Wasliin|ton,  DC  20OOI . 

SMv  t  Kotbe  l«    305  4tli  Street.  Nl  WasHmpon  DC  20002 

«n  Wtac.  1616  P  Street,  m.  1100  Washinpon  DC  20036      

Diwt  J.  WlH.  HOI  ITtX  St ,  WN  1600  Wasnmfton  DC  20036   _— . 

1401  E»e  Street,  NW.  Suite  1220  WasMniUn.  K  20004-2204 

I   1501  Wilson  Boulevard  II 100  Anmfton.  VA  22209 

I  R'lignetaf.  PO  B«  3463  GreensOoro  NC  27402  

RaiaM  W.  Kosli.  12600  Fair  Lakes  Circle  Fairfu.  VA  22033-4900 

Mictocl  V  *aam.  1050  I7tli  Street,  NW,  4500  WaskMfton.  DC  20036 -— -—■ 

Birtara  M  KostuH  1025  Thomas  iettersan  JMM.  N*.  1511  Wastiiii(ton.  DC  2MI7  . 

bnM  I.  Kouadi,  1801  PennsAama  AMiMt.  M  NlslMi|ton  DC  20006 

mwMi  Noak.  880  16Iti  Street  fWWastimctonX  20006  

■Walla  A.  Knm.  1101  Vermont  Anenue.  1710  Washmiton,  DC  20005 

1  H.  Kniigwtz.  1725  K  Street,  NW  1710  Washiniton  DC  20006 


tHiy  Kosacr.  444  Mvtll  CapiM  Stieet  m  4845  Wastiinfton  DC  20001 

Sh*kn  W  Kraus.  1001  Pemaylvania  A«   m  Washmfton,  OC  20004  

•otait  S  Kieto  12600  Fair  Lakes  Circle  Fairtai,  VA  22033  4904  

Ean  R  Krelier  I&20  Eye  Street,  NW  IIOOO  Wasliin(ton,  DC  20006     

SteMn  L  Kreseski.  1101  17th  Street  NW  1300  Washinfton  DC  20036     

Renh  R  Krueier   1555  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  1200  Wasliin|ton.  OC  20036  . 

Paul  C  Knijer,  730  Fainavm  Dr  ColumDus,  OH  43214  

tames  S  KrTyminslu  50  I  Street  NW  1900  Washin|ton,  DC  20001  

RonaM  W  Kuetin,  2  East  Miltlin  Street.  KOO  Madison.  Wl  53703 


M  I  Kuehne.  P  0  Ba  1 1346  Tacoma.  WA  9841 1 

Ruth  H  Kuit2,  5517  Crievy  Oust  Pkny..  NN  IKtslMiflM.  K  20015 
Ester  Kun.  440  First  Streri.  NN.  6M1  Fta  NnlliilfMl.  DC  20001 


Mm  R  Kyte,  1455  PennsylvxM  AMnut,  NW,  11000  Wnhmflon,  DC  200M  . 

lames  La  Sala,  502:>  Wisconsin  Awnue,  NW  Washin|lDn  DC  20016       

LaOw  Buieau,  Inc  1101  15th  Street.  NW.  IIOIO  Washin(ton,  DC  20005 

labor  Policy  Assn,  Inc,  1015  I5th  St..  NW.  11200  Washinfton  OC  20006 

loseoli  L  Lach  1625  K  Street.  NW.  1750  NasHmflon,  DC  20006 

Haic  E  Ladiriti,  1850  M  Street.  W)  Waaka^ln.  OC  20036  

RDM  A  Ladii  Scott  Plaza  PHililUlliii.  PA  191 13       _ 

MWOI  F  LaiMe.  1212  Ne«  YM  Ant..  NW  11210  WasMnfta*.  OC  20006 

BMSf  IJKd.  729  15tti  StttM.  N*Wlskmfton,  DC  20005 

Hck  L  Uird.  1050  17th  Street,  NN  1302  WailMllnn.  K  20036 

OMd  N  Lakin.  1350  I  Street,  m  Suite  300  Wlllli»lin.  DC  20006 

t  LuO.  12M  G  StnO.  NW.  WOO  NokiKhi.  K  2II00S 


I F.  Untirt  m.  PO.  B«  1417-019 
David  P  Lambert,  1800  K  St    NW.  tIlOO 
Lester  P  Lamm   1776  MassaclHisltts 


W2»I3. 


K  20006  

DC  20036  . 

Robert  losegh  Lamourcui.  1735  Mlwwi  DwB  HifiMM  AilMftM.  VA  22202 , 

Jtnniler  Larnson.  2*30  M  StiMl.  NW  Willltlw.  DC  20036    

Ml  Lancelot.  710O  Sntwt  AMnt  Talwit  Pwli.  M>  20912 

Dna  Hnes  Land.  1764  OH  MM**  llM.  t3U  Mclean,  VA  22102       -_. 

L  CkMte  Uii<t<l<.  1I7S  Cmirtiet  Amm.  NW  Washmjlon,  DC  20009-572S  ... 
Dmid  W  Laadsidh.  1710  Mi*  UMd  Ammi.  MN.  1300  Washmron.  DC  20036 .. 

Bract  Alan  laii<r.  2(01  Wi|in  Amui.  MR  NnHmfin.  K  2S037 

Do - - 

Do - 

Do 

SnB  H.  lin.  412  Fnt  Strtd.  S£  WasbwrM.  DC  20003 

MUhaiii  C  lane.  100  N.E  Adams  Street  Peona,  I.  61629-1460  .■-__ 

Adnenne  C  Lan(.  UOl  Vermont  Am,  m.  1606  Washm|ton,  DC  20BBS — 

Robert  K  Lanje,  1700  N  Moore  St .  12120  Artiniton,  VA  22209 

Manly  i  Lan|ill.  1275  K  Street.  NW,  0400  Waskmiton  DC  20006 

RafH  W  Lanisdorl,  1600  M  StiMi.  HM  NulMCton,  DC  20036 

hn  M.  LaHu.  6736  Hillandale  Road  CiMiqi  Chase.  MO  20815 

Da _ 


PMv  I  lailim.  100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wajlintlaii,  K  20006  _ ..^^ 

Richard  Eutene  Larochelle  1800  Massachusetts  Aw .  NW  Wasbin|lon.  DC  2fl03(  , 

Maiy  Ellen  Larson,  1513  16th  Sreel.  NW  Washinfton.  OC  20036    

Reed  E  Larson.  8001  Braddock  Road,  1600  Sprinflield  VA  22160 

HP  Lau.  410  Fnt  ShHt  S  Washinpon,  OC  20003     

Hart  F  LauensMM.  1745  Mttnon  Dans  Hiftmy  11000  AitMflM,  V»  22!n  , 

Mcak  laoiMin.  444  North  Capitol  Sticat.  4711  Waihiiiitni.  DC  20001 

lanaat  lavel.  1615  H  SI .  NW  Washmfloa.  K  20062 

RaOma  M.  Uvnha,  PO  Boi  1417-049  Ataoadna.  VA  22313-1417 

ikoMh  hpMy  Ian,  700  I3th  Street,  NW  1500  Washinfon  DC  2O0OS 

JnalM  UMMCtak.  1331  F  St     IM  Washmfton  DC  20005  

M.  S.  laanan.  40  Franklin  Rd,  SW  P  D  2021  Roanoka.  VA  24022 

Keith  LavBOB,  1600  M  Street.  IM  Waslim|ton,  DC  20036  


Efflploycf/Client 


South  Carolina  Research  Authority     

IBM  Corp  

National  Venture  Capital  Association 

American  Speech-Laniuaie-Heannf  Assii  — 
Distilled  Spi'iis  Council  ol  the  United  Statts 

Schennj-Mouih  Corp 

American  HolH  6  Motel  Association 

American  Foundrymens  Sxiely.  Inc  _____ 

Sierra  Club  leial  Defense  Fund  

First  National  Bank  ot  Boston 

American  Minini  Con(ress 


National  Solid  Wastes  ManaftaMl  Ana  

Banc  One  Corp        

NMnnal  Forest  Products  Asm  _ — 

Aimncan  Automobile  Manufacturers  Asw  

Kito.  Ik  (For  Sealaska  Corporalnn) 

Kito,  Inc  (For  Southeast  Alaska  Landless  Nairn 

Maritime  Institute  hx  Research  I  Industnal 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Association  of  American  PuMishos 

Nea  )«say  Nataial  Gas  Ca 


Lockheed  Corporation        

American  Minin|  Congress    , — « 

Ensa  Industry  (fimmfttee    _ 

National  Assn  ol  klanulactunn 


American  Mining  Congress    ......_ 

Sun  Co,  Inc 

American  Teitile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc  ._ 

National  Assisted  Housing  Management  Asia  ._ 

leiaco,  Inc  

Aisencan  Israel  Public  Minn  Camm 

UnM  BMheftnod  of  Carpenten  and  Mmn  dl 
Skaal  HMal  6  Air  Conditioning  Contractors  National 
IMioaal  NDmen  s  Lao  Center 

American  Airlines,  Inc  _— . 

Joseph  E  Seagram  6  Sons.  Mc 

American  Feed  Industry  Assn  

Adaais  RItiniiier  Nagen  Hamu*  6  FoulJ  (Fw-JMiicav  Ttlaen  C«Mi«l 


Teocalac 

LTV  Carp    

MCI  Communicatiaas  Corp 
International  Daay  Fiodt  Asia 
Amencan  Veteraufy  IMcal  Assn 
National  Assn  gl  Mwlia 

Natnaal  to  Traffic  Conlrallin  Assa  

Council  ol  Lift  Insurance,  hic  . 


Amencan  Automobile  Manufacturers  AsseciatMi  . 

Cosmetic  Toiletry  1  Fragrance  Assn 

U  S  West  CommunicalKins 

Criminal  luslice  Oversight  Committee  . 


National  Council  of  Farmer  CooperatNtl  _ .... 

DeWitt  Porter  Huggett   Schumacher  t  Moifaa,  X  (Ftr*dW  CM  llnitw 
Courses) 

Noithoest  Independent  Forest  Manufacturers  ...„ _ 

Coordinadora  de  Organuacnnes  Empnsanata  <■ 

American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Comm  ._ 

New  England  Covncil.  Inc         

AflialgaauM  Iiaai4  Utaa,  Afl-OD 


Manvillc  Corporation  ..„ .' 

Securities  Industry  Ass* .._. 

Scott  Paper  Co  

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn  ol  America,  kc 

Associated  Builders  t  ContrKtois    

Electric  Reliability  Coalition  

Marine  Spill  Response  Corporation    

Wnghl  S  Talisman  PC  (for  Cabot  Entrfy  Cti»)  

Wright  6  Talisman,  PC  (For Columbia  Natural  ResouicesI  

Wnghl  I  Talisman.  PC  (For  Equitable  Resources  Eiploralion)  ._ 
Wright  6  Talisman.  P  C  (For  Occidental  Chcflucal  Caipoutiaa)  . 

Wright  6  Talisman  PC  (For  Potlalch  Coipl  

Wnght  6  Talisman,  PC  (For  Solite  CorpI  

Wright  t  Talisman  (For  Sun  Company) 

Wnght  t  Talisman  (For  Virginia  Oil  and  Gas  Ana) . 

National  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores  _ „ 

New  York  Slock  Ejchange,  Inc    „ _ 

Highway  Users  Federation  lor  SaMy  1 1 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp     

Common  Cause  

National  Taipaycrs  Union  

American  Fronn  Food  Instituii 

Leftoeul  Lamb  Leiby  6  MacRat 

Abbott  Laboratories  

BAl  Co  _. 

Ciyogenic  VKuum  TechnotoQ  Ca  _. 
FAA-Congress  Watch        

National  Automobile  Dealers  taM  -. 

Caterpillar.  Inc       _ 

Americao  Soc  of  AncsUilSMlofists  .. 

Boeing  Company       

Society  ol  the  Plastics  hdustiy.  Inc  

ITT  Corporation  

Association  ol  Propnetaiy  Colletes 

New  York  City  Partnership,  lac 

School  ol  Visual  Arts    

Food  Marketmg  Institute     

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatne  Assn  

Air  Conditioning  Contractors  ol  America  

NaliODal  Right  to  Wort  Committee  

AiaaiKia  Nwleai  Energy  Counal   

Ciaanl  Oyaamics  Corp  

tail  Cmifni  (For  Dallas  Area  Rapid  TrantiO  . 

Chaatar  il  CliaMirce  ol  the  U  S     _ 

Nrtaaal  taa  il  Cham  Drug  Stores.  Mc 

Faaiily  Restarch  Council      

Naliaaal  Council  ol  Senior  Citums 

Awalachun  Power  Company  

hntstment  Company  Institutt 


Receipts 


2.700.00 


2.000.00 
11.00000 
1,10810 
1.05000 
3.097  00 


90040 
I1.SS30D 


26.337  50 
10.00000 
3.787  50 
4.22600 
3.00000 


4.000.00 


2,00000 


50000 


l.67$D0 
9,42312 


3.00000 
2.00000 
3.24000 


2ilL«B 


i30je 


26000 
1.00000 
4.20000 


5u«.00 
9.5S3  3$ 
30.94596 


1.00326 

500  00 
7.7U.OO 
1.70000 

imJiii 


Eipenditures 


146.50 


36100 


1000 
767  51 


6.9(701 


1341390 
51969 


aiM 


U.(I(.B2 

"TsiioS 


27383 

168  57 
39  00 
30906 


150.00 


7600 


4000 
1.42i50 


17600 
419  78 
41440 


1.(0326 


6,62iaB 



5.00000 
500000 



500000 

500000 

SBBBO 

2S.M 

7.25004 
6  46100 

654  36 

500.00 

s  000.0s 



1M»M 
25000 

15.00000 
3.10500 

7jm.» 

6.000.00 

7J4950 
20000 

16474 
536  70 

1.0SI7S 

1.53920 

45960 

865  00 
1.30000 

6.62501 

1.00000 

500  00 

50626 
63239 

16.000  00 
500  00 

10144 

ill 

KM 

February  23,  1993 
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Organization  or  Indnndual  Filing 


Richard  C  Lawson.  1300  I  Street.  IM,  Suite  250  West  Washmgton.  OC  20006  . 
Richard  L  Lawson.  1130  17th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Lault  Corporation.  801  Pennsylvania  Aw .  m.  4747  Washington.  DC  20004 
Do 


Do  _. _ _ _ 

Do 

Do      „ _ ; 

Paul  LauN  Gnu*.  101  Pwrnylnaia  Am,  MN,  I7S0  Nash^ln,  DC  20004 

Do ._. 

Do   

Oo __      -._ 

Oo .       „.        ..     

Oo  ...        ___ 

Do _         _ 

Do _._ 

Do 


Randall  R  LaBauM  PC  Boa  0012  Utk  Rock.  M  72203     

Sandra  L  LaFevre,  1301  Pennsytvanii  M*..  NN  1900  Washington,  DC  20004  . 
William  N  LaForge.  1150  Connectical  Am.,  NN,  1900  Washinfton.  DC  2003( 


Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


Wayne  R  LaPierrt  Ir ,  1600  Rhode  Island  Aw   IM  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Clifford  C  LaPlante,  1331  Pennsylvania  Awnue  m.  iS60-N  Washmgton.  DC  20004 

loan  H  LaVor,  1957  E  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20006      

League  of  American  Investors.  23  W  Easy  Street  BIdg  201  Simi  Valley,  CA  93065-1698 

League  to  Saw  Lake  Tahoe,  989  Tahoe  Keys  Bhid    16  South  Lake  Tahoe.  CA  96150  

Thomas  8  Leaiy,  Hogan  6  Hartson  555  13th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-1109 

Marvm  Leath,  One  Massachusetts  A«.  1330  Washmgton.  DC  20001  

Do     


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Wendy  lechner.  600  Maryland  Am  .  SW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20024  

Robert  F  Lederer  Jr .  1 735  North  Lynn  Street,  Suite  950  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Cara  Lee.  9  Vassal  Street  Poughkeepsie,  NT  12601  

Preston  V  Lee  )r ,  1101  Pennsylvania  Aw ,  IM  Suite  950  Washmgton.  DC  20077  , 

lane  leeson.  900  -  17th  Street  IM  Washington  DC  20006-2596  

Peter  A  lefkin,  1730  Rhode  Island  Aw ,  IM.  11117  Washington  DC  20036 

Marsha  P  Lettovits,  530  N  Street  SW,  Apt  S908  Washington  OC  20024  

Mary  James  Legalski.  1330  Connecticut  Aw ,  NW,  1300  Washington.  DC  20036  . 


I  Mark  Leggett,  NalionsSank  Corpoiatioii  One  NationsBank  Pla;a  (122-1)  ChaiMte.  NC  21266  . 

Jack  Legler,  1730  Rhode  Island  Aw ,  IM  Washington,  DC  20036      

Warren  R  Leiden,  1400  Eye  Street,  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20005  ._ 

C  Timothy  Leighloo,  1 199  N  fairia  Street.  MOl  Aleiandna,  VA  22314  „_ _ 

Joseph  L  Leitzmger.  1201  Third  Aw.  14900  Seattle.  WA  98101-3009  

Lynelte  Lenard.  1350  Connecticot  Avenue,  IM,  11101  Washington.  DC  20036 

David  J  Lennett.  PO  Bon  71  Utchlield.  ME  04350 

Do 
Ann  Leonanl.  1436  U  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20009 


Burleigh  C  W  Leonard.  1455  Pennsyhiania  Aw .  NW.  1525  Washmtton,  DC  20004  , 

Earl  T  Leonard  Jr ,  PC  Drawer  1734  Atlanta.  GA  30301  _ 

Jems  Leonard.  1000  Thomas  Jefferson  St ,  NW.  1609    Washmgton.  OC  20007 

Do 

Do 

Oo 


Lepon  McCarthy  Mfcointt  t  IMngith.  1146  19lh  Street.  NW.  Third  Floor  Wtshinfton,  OC  20036  . 

Oo 

Charles  leppert  Ir .  801  Pennsylvanu  Avenue.  NW.  1720  Washington.  DC  20004-2360 

Richard  I  Lesher,  1615  H  St ,  IM  Washmgton,  OC  20062 


William  Gene  Lesher,  1919  South  Eads  Street  Suite  103  Arlington.  VA  22202-302S  . 

William  I  Lessard  Jr ,  2000  K  Street,  NW,  1800  Washmgton,  OC  20006  

Gilbert  B  Lessenco  1025  Connecticut  Am.,  NW  1500  Washington.  OC  20036  

Dale  Lestina,  1201  16th  St ,  NW  Wishinftgn,  K  20036 


Nancy  R  Levenson,  1401  Eye  Street,  NN.  11220  Washinghw.  DC  20005-2204  . 

«jl)en  lohn  Levermg.  1101  17th  St .  NW.  1705  Washington.  DC  20036 

^  itierl  8  Levethal,  1150  17th  Street,  NW,  1400  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Morns  J  Levin,  1050  17th  St ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 __ 

Barbara  W  Levine,  1015  15lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Peter  Levine.  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Roger  N  Levy,  901  15th  Street  IM,  1520  Washington  DC  20005-2301  

Howard  Lewis,  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  NW.  IISOO-N  Washington  DC  20004-1703  ...... 

Raymond  A  Lewis,  815  Connecticil  Aw,  NW,  4800  Washington.  DC  20006 _, 

Richard  Lewis   1025  Vermont  Aw  .  IM  Washington  DC  20005         

Robert  J  Lewis.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW,  1800  Washington.  DC  20006  

William  H  Lewis.  Morgan  Lewis  i  Bockius  1800  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

John  F  Leyden.  815  16th  Street.  NW.  4308  Washington,  DC  20006    

leBoeuf  Lamb  L»by  6  MacRae.  1875  Connecticut  Awnue.  IM  Washington.  DC  20009  . 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Oo 


Hams  W  Itfew.  300  Pratt  Street  lube.  MO  21540-1099  

Lynn  H  LeMaster  701  Pennsylvania  Aw  ,  IM  4th  Floor  Washmgton.  DC  20004 

Roger  J  LeMaster  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW,  Washington.  DC  20004 

William  J  Lhota,  One  Riwfside  Plaza  Columbus  OH  43215   _ 

Robert  r  Lider.  UOl  PennsyVania  Aw   IM,  IIOOO  Washmgton  OC  200O4  ...... 

Richard  A  Lidinsky  Ir ,  700  13th  Street.  NW,  4220  Washington.  DC  20005 


Susan  A  Lightfoot,  1640  Wisconsin  Avenue,  IM.  First  Floor  Washington.  DC  20007  . 

Jennifer  S  Lim,  UOl  Vermont  Avenue  NW.  1710  Washmgton  DC  20005 

Lincoln  National  Corp,  1300  South  Clinton  Street  fori  Wayne.  IN  46801    

Sharon  Lindan   1875  Connecticut  Awnue,  NW,  Suite  300  Washington,  DC  20009-5728  .. 

Julienne  Wood  Lindley  1725  17th  Street,  IM.  1109  Washington,  OC  20009  

lipe  Green  Paschal  Trump  6  Gourley,  PC    210O  Mid-Continent  Tower  401  South  Boston 

Linda  A  lipsen.  2001  S  Street  IM  4520  Washington.  DC  20009 

Charles  B  Little.  820  First  St    Nl,  #400  Washington.  DC  20002  

William  F  Little,  1350  I  Street,  NW,  41000  Washington.  DC  20007 

Little  Sandy  Huntmg  6  Fishing  Club,  PO  Bo  6950  Longview.  TX  75601 , 

Roy  E  Littletiek)  III.  1707  Pepper  Tree  Court  Bowie,  MD  20716  

Do 

David  A  Litvin.  1600  M  Street.  NW.  #700  Washmgton,  DC  20036  

E  F  Lnaudais  Ir .  1333  New  Hampshire  Aw ,  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Robert  W  Lively,  1850  K  Street.  IM  #1195  Washington,  DC  20006 

Wingate  Lloyd.  16O0  M  Street.  NW  Washington  OC  20036     

Michael  A  Lobue.  1333  New  Hampshire.  NW  Washmgton.  OC  20036  

Paul  Locigno.  2001  M  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  _.. 


Tifca.  OK  74103 


Employer/Client 


Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc 

National  Coal  Assn  „ 

Bodie  Consolidated  Mmng 

Lamb-Weston,  Inc  

Mesa,  Inc    

Milliken  i  Company 


Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America. 
Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition  .... 

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  

CSX  Corporation 


Genenc  Pharmaceutical  Industiy  Jtna,  at  iL 

Harvey's  Resort  HotelA^suio  

Home  Finance  Coalition 

Martin  Marietta  Corp  

MdMien  (  Company 


Standart  fafcral  Savings  Bank 

TranscoMinaital  Properties,  hic  -.. 

Entergy  Services.  Inc  , _ __ 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  Amencj  . _.._ 

Paul  Werth  Associates.  Inc  (ftrHawncia  Batlness  Caaaal  tl  m  00  Urn- 
tnesUOCGC)) 

BatteNt  Mnaonil  Institute _ 

Coordination  Counal  for  North  Amencan  Affair:  

Paul  Werth  Assaiates.  Inc  {faOnari  Manufacturers  Assn) 

Paul  Werth  Associates.  Inc  (For  Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation) 

Paul  Werth  Associates.  Inc  (For  Labor  Policy  Assn) 


Paul  Werth  Associates,  Inc  (For  Mississippi  Band  ol  Choctaw  Indians) 

Paul  Werth  Associates,  Inc  (For  Unrted  South  and  Eastern  Tnbes  Gaminf  Asn) 

National  Rifle  Assn  ol  America 

General  ElectrK  Co  

Associattd  General  Contnctan  al 


Business  Roundtable  . 

FMCCorp 


General  Dynamics  Corp  _ 

Martin  HaiialU  Cor* 

Natiiaal  Gaaid  tea 

Natieaal  Salt  Drink  Assa 

Tentron,  Inc  

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business  (NF1B)  . 

National  Staff  Leasing  Assn 

Scenic  Hudson,  Inc  

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Catf 

Wilderness  Society  

Fireman  s  Fund  Insurance  Cas 

RJR  Nabisco 


SfnlMic  Ottanic  Cktniical  Manufacturers  Assn,  kic 

IWiaasBank  Catparation    

NriiMal  SoM  Nastes  Management  Assn  

Anwican  Immigration  Lawyers  tesn  

NMOMl  Assn  ol  Truck  Slop  Operators,  lac 

Simpson  Investment  Co 

Browning-Ferns  Industries  _- .' 

Environmental  Defense  Fund , 

National  Audubon  Soctety 

Gitenteace 

RIR  Nabisco,  hic 

Coca-Cola  Company    

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  I  Danks  (ForCouncil  ol  Prison  Locals) 

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  i  Danks  (ForFederal  Conectonal  Vendors  Asia) . 

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  6  Danks  (ForKrueger,  \k)   _ 

Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  6  Danks  (For  SICPA  Industries  o<  Amenca.  Inc)  .. 

Chilean  Exporters'  Assn _ 

Scandinavian  Airfmes  System 

Procter  i  Gamble  Co _ 

U.S  Chaaibir  of  Commerce  

lasiiir  (  RasteR.  he  

National  Comm  to  Pteseme  Social  Seoirity 

Semmes  Bowen  i  Semmes  (For^Graco.  hd  

National  Education  Assn  

Joseph  E  Seagram  6  Sons.  Inc  

Duect  Marketing  Assn  

Aa-CIO  Maritime  Committee 

Persis  Corporation 

American  Public  Health  Assa 

Common  Cause 

Trawlers  Companies  . 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers , 

Amencan  Methanol  Institute 

American  Pulpwood  Assa  

Tobacco  Institute  . _ 

US.  Gypsum  Co 


PuMk  EnpkiM  Department.  Afl-QO  . 
Federal  Eavtayees  Tai  Group 


Feibel-Gatek  Rultors/Environmental  Standard  Gimp  . 

Groom  6  Nordberg  (lor  Chevron)  _ _ 

Mirage  Resorts,  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Chemical  Recyders  (MCR) 

Undenmters  at  Lloyd's  London :_ 

Westvaco  Corporation  

Edison  Electnc  Institute  

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insurance.  bK  . 
American  Electric  Power  Seivict  Carp 

Citicorp  Washington  Inc  ._ 

Sea  Containers  America.  Inc  

American  CoHege  ol  Surgeons  ...._... 
American  Vetermaiy  Medical  Assa 


Center  lor  Science  in  the  Public  Interest 
National  Council  ol  Maubere  Resistance  . 

Thntty  Renl-A-Cai  System.  Inc  

Consumers  Union  o(  U.S..  hic 

U8A.  Inc  

Ford  Motor  Co  


Amencan  Relreaders'  tan  

Greater  WashmclonMaryland  Stnice  Stalita  taa  . 

Kennecalt  Corptratm  _. 

Atlantic  Rchfidd  Ca  

Schenng-Plou^ 

in  Corp 


Receipts 


Atlantic  Richfield  Co  _ 

Capitoline  International  Group  Ltd  (Ftrfity  ol  Amencal 


3343 


Eipenditures 


3.750.00 

1.100.00 

2,10000 

2.000  00 

2.56000 
1.50000 
2.56000 



200000 

7.50000 

5.00000 

2.00000 

5.00000 

2.00000 

2.50000 
5.00000 



2.00000 

3J(096 

2jmj» 

5,000.00 



2.50000 

7.61250 
19.999.34 
3.57000 
1.S5000 

44.20 
1.69072 
2.00000 

3.00000 

fan 

3.00000 

3.000  00 
2.000  00 
3,00000 

— ^ 

3.000  00 
3.401  00 
2.000,00 

ioboo 

276.00 

1.12600 

1.94700 

4.500n 

1.40000 

50000 

" 500^00 

64916 

09  59 

150 

1.36(59 

6.263  JO 

3.00000 

mm 

3626.00 
67l.(( 

1.7I(« 

sej4 

20.734  36 

16.01596 

2a.K 

4J6200 

2.78600 
3.97855 
100000 

26«"6b 

1.00000 

i.no« 

1.00000 
634  50 



5,40000 
4.000  00 

I7M 

2.000  00 
3.00000 

1.47600 
1.00000 
6.04702 

100.00 
23900 

1.2S202 
5.000,00 

mx 

20000 
401.00 

2.1(0.00 

iMna 

i.oo(.n 

620.00 

620.1t 
616  M 

100.00 

25000 

25000 

396.00 

7i6000 
25000 
50.00 

2i4541 
2600 

3344 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  23,  1993 


Orfanialion  or  Individiul  Filui| 


W  Timolliy  Locke  499  S  Capitol  Stmt.  SW.  KOI  WlshMftM.  K  20013 

Oo  _  

Ol..... - 


Dt. 
D». 
Ot. 


Oi 

Oo 

Rotaft  F  lockklit  Ji.  llSi  ism  Shm.  NW.  MOO  Washrn{ton.  DC  2000S    

LocUiced  Intornilnii  Mmniiiail  Soviets  Compiny.  Inc.  300  Frink  W  Bun  aoilniM  Ti 
TlKMias  G  Loeftler.  Swle  1790  East  Hi  ■  13tli  Stmt.  NW  WaslMi|tw>.  DC  20004 

Do    

Do  


N  07166 


Do 

Do 
Do 


DC  20005 


London  1  Satapi.  1 156  1501  ShHt  NN.  ISIO 

Do    ZZZZZZ"ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZIZZZIZIZIII1 

Patricia  Dantt  Lent  1331  Ptnniytmiiia  Aw .  NW.  1500  HaKli  Waili«nlw.  K  20004-1703 - _. 

Rotien  Michael  Lani.  McElray  h  Sollwan  First  Stale  Bank  Toiw  400  West  1501  Stnd  Austin.  TX  78701 

Rodert  S  Loot  1130  I7tli  Street.  NW  Wastiinjlon.  DC  20036 

Loni  Law  Finn.  0550  UmM  fan  BM..  NOO  Ba«o*  RM|t  lA  70809 

Do - _ 

Oo .. 

Do — 

Od 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Dennis  Lonfona.  Central  Powr  1  Li|tit  Co  P  0  Bar  3400  Laredo.  TX  78044 

Ann  LoofKf.  173S  New  Tort  Awnue.  NW  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20006  

Ge<ald  D  Lore.  1300  I  St .  IM  Suite  520  West  Waslimron.  DC  20005  

Ptiilip  J  Loree.  SO  Bioadway  New  York.  NY  10004  

RoOert  E  Loscti.  PC  .  1716  New  Hampsliire  Ave .  m  Wa$liin|to«.  DC  20001 

Franklin  W  Loser.  4301  Nortti  fairtai  Drive  1330  Ar1in|ton.  VA  22203 
Bill  LouiKrey.  One  Teclinology  Parkway  Bib  IOS600  Atlanta.  CA  30348  . 

Timottiy  Lovain.  3713  Gunslon  Road  Aleundna.  VA  22302 

Oarrcy  A  Lowland.  3  RockMp  Road  Lacuna  BckIi.  CA  92651 

Oo 


Celia  C  Lowll.  ISOO  K  Street.  NW  1375  WasKincton  DC  20005 

Monica  M  Lwell.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    HW.  ilSOON  Wastiin|ton.  DC  20004-1703  . 

Amy  Lo».  800  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20006-2701   

P  Vincenl  LoWii.  1667  R  Street,  m.  11270  Washinjton  DC  20006    

Joe  L  lu»y  l>.  1899  I  Street  NW  Suite  1100  Washington  DC  20036  

Paula  D  Lucak.  115  16t)i  Street,  m.  1308  Washington.  OC  20006    

William  L  Lucas.  1100  15th  Street.  NW  4900  Washington.  OC  20005 

Gene  A  Lucera.  633  West  5th  Street.  13500  Los  Angeles  U  90071 

Oo  

Micliad  S  Lucy.  One  Bowdotn  Square  Boston  MA  02114 

Rometti  M  Ludden.  888  16tti  Street,  m  Washington.  OC  20006  . 

Do     

Do      _ 

Maiy  Riddle  LudlK.  1401  I  Start.  Mf.  (1200  HMMfMi.  DC  20005  . 
Leslie  G  Ludwck.  1101  Vermont  AwiMe.  NN  NtsMafllii.  K  20005  . 

David  R  Lukens.  1957  E  St..  NW  Wasliiii|lHi.  DC  20006 

Sylvester  Lukis,  One  East  Lengi  Statt  CIlWll  CkM*.  MO  20815 

Oo 

Do 


Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Oo 


Loffltemiens  Mutual  Casualty  Company,  loot  Gram.  L  G0049 

Lund  8  O'Brien.  1825  K  St .  NW.  (1010  Washington.  DC  20006     

Do  

Francis  M  Lunnie  l( .  1331  Pennsylvania  Aw   W*  11500  N  Waslnnctoo.  K  20004  . 

R  J  Lyerly.  1667  K  Street,  m  1300  Washington,  DC  20006     „ 

Beth  Lyie-Durham.  2000  K  Street  m  1800  Washington.  OC  20006 

Mar^ll  L  Lynam.  101  0  Street  S£  Washington.  DC  20003  _ „ 

Do  

LOOS  Communications,  Inc.  1825  I  Street.  Nw.  1400  Washingtoa,  DC  20006  

MOAAIOA  (  Subs.  Inc.  701  S  22nd.  il07  Omaha.  NB  68102 

RoOeit  A  Macan.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20008  . 

Do „ 

Oo 

Do 

Do ^ - _  ._ 


James  H  Mack.  7901  Westpart  Or  Mclean.  VA  22102  _.;. 

Rotb  S  Mackie  II.  1957  E  Street  NW.  Washington  DC.  

Robert  A  Macroiy.  c/o  Alaluma  Petroleum  Council  P  0  Bb  4220  Muiil|Oti|.  At  361113-4220 

Mark  MacCarthy.  6305  32nd  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20015    _ 

Timothy  MacCarthy.  750  17th  Street.  NW.  1901  Washington.  OC  20006 

Brian  C  MacDonald  1301  Pennsfhiaia  Awauo,  NN.  Suite  300  Washington.  K  20004 

GordanD  MaclUy.  501  BoylstnSlMiBa)tM.IM02117    

Madison  Public  Attairs  Group/Uk  htm  tmmi.  2033  M  Street.  NW,  1900  Washmfton.  OC  20036 

Do 

Do 

Bill  Magavem.  215  Pennsylvania  Aw .  S£  Washington.  K  20003  . 


MagK  Line.  Inc.  23400  Michigan  Avenue  Dearborn.  Ml  48124-1999 

Paul  Magliocchetti  Assoaalts.  Inc.  9527  WaNnfiord  Onw  Bwlie.  VA  22015  . 

Oo 

Oo _ 

Do 


Bl. 
B». 
■t. 
k. 
Bl. 
It. 


■l. 
B>- 


Employcr/Client 


(For  Biiby  Ranch  Co)  

(Foe  Boy  Scouts  o(  Amenta) 

(For  Brown  8  Williamson  Totacci  Caip) 

(For  Cotton  Communities.  Inc)  — 

(For  Mars.  Inc)   _ 

(For  Mid-American  Waste  Systems.  Inc)  

(Tor  MCI  Telecommunications)       

(For  National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn) 
(for  Charles  E  Smith  Management.  Iiic) 


Hecht  Spencer  8  AssKiates 
Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates 
Hecht  Spencer  8  AssKiates 
Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates 
Hecht  Spencer  8  Assxiates 
Hecht  Sfcncor  8  Associates 
Hedit  Spoiicar  I  taaaales 
necm  jooncoi  •  nssiciaies 
Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates 
Pennaxl  Company      .^^.. 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  8  Loeftler  (For  Central  8  South  INest  Corp)  

McCamish  Martin  Brown  8  Loetfler  (For  Citicorp)  

McCamish  Martin  Brown  8  Loeltler  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp)  

kkCamish  Martin  Brown  8  Loettler  (For  Hong  Kong  Trade  Development  Council) 

McCamish  Martin  Brown  8  Loetfler  (For  National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters)     

MartM  Brown  8  Loetfler  (For  Sematech) 

_        MHtiR  Brown  8  Loefller  (For  United  Services  Automobile  tsm)  

Natiooal  Hoti  Foniislwiis  Assn . . 

Small  Butmss  LetalatM  Council 

Nalionol  Assn  <t  nnulactunis .. 

American  Telephone  a»d  Telegrapli 

National  Coal  Assn   .,...; 

Emplv)ee  Stock  Ownership  Assn  

Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn  

Island  Creek  Corp      

MMcal  hlusion  Management.  Inc 

HMNHMafl  Life  Insurance  Co   

HicneoMSys.  Inc  

Milhken  8  Co  

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalitwi  

United  Companies  Financial  Corp 

Central  Power  8  Light  Co  

American  Institute  of  Architects  

Hottmann-La  Roche.  Inc  _ 

Federation  of  Amoncan  Conlnlled  Sluppmi 

Amencan  Dredging  Co,  et  al 

Skipkuildon  Council  o*  Amtrica 

SaoMMc-Allanta       

Dmny  IMer  AssKiates  

Amencan  Art  Therapy  Assn  

American  Daxe  Therapy  Assn 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp     

National  Assn  ot  ManufactofOR 

Food  Marketing  Institute   _ : 

Warner-Lambert  Company  

Enon  Corp 


Public  Employee  Depaitment.  Afl-CIO  . 


Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

Commercial  Finance  Assn  (CFA)      „ 

Sidley  8  Austin  (For  General  Electric  Capital  Corp) 

J  Makowski  Associates.  Inc  

Bannerman  8  Associates,  he  (For  Beirut  Unnersity  CoHege) 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Kic  (For  Government  ot  the  United  Ant  Eaitattl) 

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Government  of  Egypt) - 

Chevron  USA.  Inc       

Amencan  Medical  Assa , ,. 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  America . 

Brevard  County      „ .. 

City  of  Miami       ,......_ „ 

City  ot  Miami  Beack  .._ 

City  ot  Palm  Springs  

Dade  County.  Florida  

Florida  Medical  Center 


Houston  Independent  School  Distiid  .. 
School  Board  of  Dade  County.  Flonda 


Pennsylvania  Mines  Corporation 
Pennsylvania  Power  8  Light  Co 
National  Assn  of  Manufacturers 
Amdahl  Corp 


National  Comm  to  Preserw  Social  Security  8  MedKait  . 

Danas/Ft.  Worth  IntonatiOMl  Airport  

laody  Corp 


CaMenswi _ 

CoHkM  Ungaretti  Hams  8  Slavin  (FotComdisco.  Inc) 

CoHieM  Ungaretti  Hams  8  Slavin  (For  Metropolitan  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co) 

WIN  Stategic  Communications  (for  Puerto  Ricans  m  Cwic  Action) _.... 

CoOield  Ungaretti  Hams  8  Slavin  (For  Smokeless  Tobacco  Couocil,  hicl _.._ 

AMT  -  The  Assn  tor  Manufacturing  TechnolO0 . — 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

American  Petroleum  Institute : 

Capital  Crties/ABC.  Inc    . 

Nissan  North  America.  Inc  

Public  Lands  Council  _ _ 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  (The  New  Enflanf) 

General  Electric  Govemment  Services 

General  Public  Utilities _ _ 

Kraft  General  Foods _ 

Natiooal  Power _ 

U.S.  Public  Interest  Rosearch  Gnip  .„ 


American  Ship  Buildinf  Company  . 
Bath  Iran  Woilis  Corp 
Chambelam  Manulactunng  Corp  . 
DiagonstK  Retrieval  Systems.  Inc  . 
Dynamics  Research  Corp 
Electronic  Warfare  Associates,  kic  . 

Era  Aviation  Services  .    

Foundation  Health  Corp 

Grumman  Corporation  

Hughes  Aircraft  Company  _..„ 

Laurel  Technologies.  Inc  

IMco  Contamment  Scivicts.  Inc  .. 
J4R  Mustnes,  Inc 
Oraofi  StHpbuiUing  Co.  Inc 

SckaMMeicraft „ 

Stlmiai  Aiicraft  Corp  _ 

Start  Brothers  (USA).  Inc 


Sunquest  Intarmation  Systems.  Inc  

Technology  Applications  and  Service  Co  . 


Receipts 


mil 

"swlo 


2.75000 
3.00000 


6,IIM.0I 
6.006.06 
6.00000 
39000 
15,000il0 
8.30000 


4N.()0 
12.729.00 

1.00000 
30000 

5.00000 
5l7iS 

i"moo 

500.00 

100.00 

5.000.00 


9.0I0.W 


3jsa.ot 


9.006.00 
15.00000 
18.333.00 

6.00000 
23.124.00 
15.000.00 


63900 
2,16000 
3,000.00 
1.000.00 
1,053.00 
20.000.00 
1O.SO0M 


2.0IIUI 


Eipenditures 


5557 
1,102  05 


3318 


4.462.69 


6497 
6497 


2000 


49965 
90.00 


4.135.78 

5633 

21238 


26,895.00 

500  00 

3,00000 

500  OO 

1,158.00 



23820 



15,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,12500 

1,35551 

64325 

2012 

2,000.00 

69.11 

3.15000 

5517 
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Organuatnn  or  Individual  Filing 


Oo 
Do 


Do 

Do 

Do  .      _ 

Do  

Do   ______ 

s  1  Mapw  and  Astociatn.  lac.  314  Matiariiusfm  tm..  Ml  NasMwIon.  DC  20002  .. 

Do  .__ .„ _ 

Do :• 

Oo _ 

Oo _ „.. 

A  John  Maguiit.  lS?i  New  iiampsJiire  JWeiiue.  JW  Washington.  DC  JfodSB^fibS  . 
David  L  Mahan.  1 133  Connecticut  Aw .  m  Washington.  DC  20036 _.. 

Do      


)ean  Mahan,  2000  K  Street.  NW.  1800  Washmglon.  OC  20006  , 

Linda  F  Maher.  9000  Montgomery  Aw  Chevy  Chase.  HO  20815  

Michael  C  Maibach.  888  I'tti  St .  IM  1860  Washington.  DC  20006  

Maior  League  Baseball  Players  Assn.  805  Third  Avenue  New  YorK  NY  10022 

Anthony  S  Makns.  116  Walertord  Place  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Michelle  Mallory.  453  New  Jersey  Aw    SE  Washington.  OC  20003 

Claudia  Malloy.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Robert  H  Maloney.  3900  Wisconsin  Aw .  NW  Washington.  OC  20016 

Manatt  Phelps  Phillips  8  Kantor.  1200  New  Hampshire  Aw ,  NW.  1200  Wastiinfton.  K  20036  . 

Oo  

Do... „.. 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do  . 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do  . 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 


Diane  S  Mand.  1100  Connecticut  Aw .  IM.  1310  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Susan  Rachel  Weiss  Manes.  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036  .... 

Ted  Maness.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062     

Jennifer  A  Mann.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  11270  Washington,  DC  20006 _ 

Julie  E  Mann,  918  16th  Street,  m.  Suite  402  Washington.  DC  20006  

Mary  Jo  klanning.  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 


Cynthia  Mansfield.  801  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW.  Suite  310  Washmgton.  DC  20004  ............ 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  1511  Arlfflfton,  VA  2Z202  .- 

Albert  Mannlle  H.  1244  I9th  Street,  m  Washington.  OC  20036     

Anthony  Man;anares  Ji .  1001  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  

William  G  Margaritis.  1 747  Pennsylvania  Aw    NW.  3rd  Fir  Washington.  DC  20006  

Manne  Preservation  Association.  8777  Norlti  Gainey  Onw.  Suite  165  Scottsdale,  AZ  85258  . 
Manne  Spill  Response  Corporation,  1350  I  Street,  m  Suite  300  Washington,  OC  20005 


Maritime  Institute  lor  Research  8  Industrial  Dewlopment.  1133  15th  St..  NW.  1600  Washington.  DC  20005  . 

Patricia  Maikey.  1155  15th  St .  NW.  1400  Washington.  OC  20005 

Lawrence  0.  Martdq.  Rt.  1.  Boi  130-A  Mt  Solon.  VA  22843  ..- 

Do 


Oo  . 
Oo 


Mare  L  Marts.  1227  25th  Street,  m  Washmgton.  OC  20037 

Luther  A  Marfnrart.  1156  15th  St.  NW.  11101  Washington.  OC  20005  . 

Chalmers  H  Marquis  3430  Blair  Rd  Falls  Church  VA  22041  

Julie  Marsh,  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  2O036        , 

Catherine  A  Marshall.  2001  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


Do 


Lynn  Martenstem.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  WN  WasfiinMon.  OC  20036 _ 

Cynthia  L  Martin.  1215  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy .  11004  Arlington.  VA  22202 

David  F  Martin.  Plumbing  Manufacturers  Institute  1655  N  Ft  Myer  Onw.  1700  Aitin|ten.  V*  22209  . 

Katherine  E  Martin.  50  F  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20001  „ 

Larry  K  Martin,  2500  Wilson  Bhid  1301  Arlington  VA  22201  

Joseph  )  Martyak.  655  15th  Street  NW  1225  Washington,  OC  20005 

Michael  Marvin,  777  North  Capitol  Street,  NE,  Suite  805  Washington,  DC  20002  

Marylann  People  s  Counsel,  231  E  Baltimore  Street,  9th  fl  Baltimore,  MO  21202  

Robert  A  Marzocchi.  PC  Boi  1615  15  Mountain  Veiw  Road  Warren,  NJ  07061-1615 

Anna  M  Maschino,  1015  18th  Street,  m  Washington.  OC  20036  

Mark  A  Maslyn.  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washington,  DC  20024   _ 

Glen  DavK)  Mason.  1 101  Vennont  Aw  .  NW,  #604  Washington.  DC  20005 

Ned  W  Massee.  299  Park  Avenue  13th  Floor  New  York.  NY  10171 


Daniel  J  Massey.  Huntington  Center  41  South  High  Street  Columbus,  OH  43215-3406 

James  D  Massie.  1317  F  Street.  NW,  1400  Washington,  OC  20OO4 

Sandra  Masui,  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  11050  Washington,  DC  20OO6 : 

Mary  Cheryl  Matheis.  1909  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20049    _ 

Dawson  Mathis.  1900  L  Street,  m.  1250  Washington,  OC  20036 

Do 


Dawson  Mathis  8  AssKiates.  1900  L  Street,  m  Suite  300  Washington.  OC  20036 

Robert  A  Matthews.  700  North  Fairfai  St  Aleundna.  VA  22314    

Joseph  M  Mattingly.  1901  North  Moore  Street.  11100  Arlington.  VA  22209 

Harry  D  Mattison.  PC  Bon  660164  Dallas  TX  75266-0164  

William  C  Mattoi.  1700  Pennsylvania  Awnue.  NW  Wishmgton.  DC  20006 

Marshall  L  Matj.  1400  16th  Street.  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036  

Do    _ __ 

Oo  _ 

Robert  V  Maudlin.  1511  K  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  - 

Michael  Mawby.  2030  M  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

James  C  May.  1771  N  Street.  MX  Washington.  DC  20036 


Peter  G  Mayberry  1001  G  Street,  m,  #500  West  Washington.  X  20001  _ 

Joseph  T  Mayer.  1745  Jefferson  Oavis  Hwy    #1200  Arlington.  VA  22202  

Manon  R  Mayer.  601  E  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  OC  20049 

Mayer  Brown  6  PMt.  2000  Pennsylvaaia  A««nue.  NN,  16500  NasMnflon.  OC  20006  . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 


Employer^ienl 


Textron.  Inc  „,„. „ 

Trinity  Manne  (koup  '. 

James  J  Magner  8  Associates.  Inc.  (ForJISMCO.  he) 

James  J  Magner  i  AssKiates.  Inc  (For£a«anaics) 

James  J  Magner  AssKiates  Inc  (For  liWi  ■— liii  Farest  Mustnes  AsiK.)  .. 
James  J  Magner  i  AssKiates  (For  Kaibab  Forest  Products  Company) 
James  J  Magner  8  Associates.  )nc  (For  Manbote  Adiustmg  Contractors.  Inc) 
James  J  Magner  8  AssKiates.  Inc  (For  Northem  Arinna  University  Foundation) 

Asarco.  Inc  „ 

Canyoneers   „.„.„___.„..... .-«..„„«,....„___. 

Intei-klountain  Forest  Mustnes  Assoc. 

Kaitab  Forest  Products  Company  

Ad|usting  Contractors.  Inc  . 


IMIieni  Aruona  University  Foundation  

National  Cotton  Council  of  America 

OGA  Intenialional.  Inc  (For  SKiete  Natnnale  O'Elude  el  do  Const  de 
D'Aviation) 

DGA  International.  Inc  (For  Sofreavial  

National  Comm  to  Presene  Saial  Security  t  Medicare  ._ 

Turner  Broadcastmg  System,  Inc  

Intel  Corporation  


National  Rifle  Assn  of  America  . 
Beneficial  Management  Corp  .... 

Common  Cause 

Fannie  Mae  ™. 

American  Bankers  Assn 

Appraisal  Institute __ 

Ban  Laboratories 


Bowling  Proprietors  Assn  of  America 
California  League  of  Sawofs 

Chemical  Bank 

City  of  Hope 


Coalition  lor  Contimied  Conadioial  Etfucatioa  . 

EDU-OYNE  Sydems.  Inc  __ 

Federal  Eipicss  Corp 

General  Electnc.  el  al _ 

LA  Gear.  Inc  

Money  Store 


National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc  . 

NEC  Corporation  _ 

Phillip  ktoms.  Inc  

Santa  Fe  Railroad 

Thomas  Cooli  et  al    

United  Airlines.  Inc  

Dresser  Industnes.  Inc  ____ 

Common  Cause  . 


Chamber  of  (Amerce  of  ttie  U.S. 
Warner-Lambert  Company 


American  Furniture  Manufacturers  Assn  . 

Hill  8  Knowfton.  Inc  (ForJelevision  Operators  Caucus)  . 

GPU  Senrice  Corporation „. 


Defenders  of  Wildlrfe  

American  Council  of  Ule  knuranoe,  Inc  . 
Occidental  Chemical  Carp 


United  Distribulion  Companies 
Alaska  Electnc  Light  8  Power 
Copper  Valley  Electric  Assn  . 
VM  Electnc  Cooperatiw 
Kollbue  Electric  AssKiation 
Weslinghouse  Electric  Corp 


in  Sugarbeet  Growers  Assn  

'$  Television  Wortishop 

COMMn  Cause _ _ „ „ „... 

CapiMine  International  Group.  iJM.  (ForAoiraanol  liiim  ciiic  iiaa  iij  lioiiir- 
ica) 

Capdolme  International  Group.  Ltd  (For  Scott  Paper  Company)  _ 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc  „ .. 

Diagnostic  Retrieval  Systems,  tc 

CM  Services.  Inc 

Association  ot  Amencan  Railroads 


Apparel  Manutactums  Assn,  he  . 

Rhone  Poutenc.  Inc 

Amencan  Wind  Energy  Assn 


Chubb  8  Son.  Inc  

Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors  . 

American  Fann  Bureau  Federation 

College  of  Amencan  Patholofists  

Westvaco  Corporation 

Centenor  Energy  Corp 

R  Duffy  Wall  8  AssKiates  

Eastman  Kodak  (^mpany 

Amencan  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons ™_. 

Dawson  Mathis  8  Associates  (ForMassadHisetts  IMuat  life 

United  Parcel  Service    _ 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Ca 

Railway  Progress  Institute 

Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

Central  S  South  West  Corporation  

Mutual  of  Omaha  Cos  

Olsson  Frank  8  Weeda  (For American 
American  School  Food  Sennce  Assn 


Co) 


Olsson  Frank  8  Weeda  (For  United  Fresh  Fniit  8  Vegetable  Assn) 

C  V  8  R  V  Maudlm  (For  Southem  Company  Sorvces.  he) 

Common  Cause _ 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters  . 


Keller  and  Heckman  (For  MOA  (Association  ol  t 

Rocknell  International  Corp      

Amencan  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  _.. 

Accountants'  Liability  Assurance  Co.  Ltd  

ArHwr  Andersen  8  Co.  et  al      

Aflaneys  Liability  Assurance  Socidy  IM  

Stock  (  Docker  Corporation  _ 

BruniOTCk  Corp . 

Cabot  Partners  Limiled  Paitnarski* 

Comdisco.  Inc  


FaMcs  Mntql) 


Continental  Bank.  NA  

East-West  Innovations,  he  . 
FMC  Corporation  


Receipb 


9325.96 


7,41779 
3.62814 

14.88894 
17.45048 
10.676.25 

7:965:06 

3.91500 
15.997  50 
18.75000 
21.000.00 


5.06700 

550.00 

23.80000 


5.375.04 

2,50000 

40000 

24500 

43000 

i.875bb 
206i5 


929.75 


96250 

7,87500 

376.25 

8J07.50 


15,271.26 

9,87500 
3.00000 


Enpenditures 


21,60545 


1.137.75 


3X0.00 


4.040.02 


5.000.00 
50000 
75274 

2.60000 


30J23.57 


9(700 
8.037  00 
4.484  00 


6.037  50 
li5000 

""79030 
5.00000 
3.00000 
5.00000 
1J4I.63 


12500 
1,50000 

9,00000 
3,00000 


14.322.54 
30.00000 


18.13500 
794.23 


450J)0 


300M 


45.06 
107  75 
15109 
12136 
16.067  95 

ii:c7ji5 

5.87199 
23.801.24 
27.84100 

1,82990 


3.51190 
17.299i7 


74.90 


234.20 


6395 
287.38 


190.19 


tsos 

260J7 


221.78 
17.427  JI 


9,43tJll 

24405.63 


75.00 


469.49 


119.00 

TSire 


321.13 


2.94352 
35217 
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Orianmlion  w  hidnidual  Filini 


Ik. 

Do 
Do. 

in 

k 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Martin  MayfieW.  8001  BfadOocli  Road  SonnjtirtJ.  VA  22160 

Jeffrey  G  Mayj.  1505  Prince  Street.  Suite  300  Meunlna.  ¥»  22314 

H  tlleslei  McMcn.  1155  15n  St..  NW.  1504  Woshmitgn.  K  20005 

Do  - 

Do       

Refiecca  Criford  McAulilfe.  1000  Vermont  Ave   NW.  MOO  Washmfton.  DC  2000S 

McAubffe  Kelly  i  RaHaefh,  1341  G  Street,  m  1200  Wasliin(tan.  DC  20005  „ 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


4nn  McSnde.  2030  H  Si..  WW  Wo5liin|ton.  DC  20036  

Susan  P  McCaffrey.  3901  H  Meridian  Suite  25  Indianapolis.  IH  4e20«  .. 
Mm  D  McCallum.  1900  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW  Washinftaii.  DC  20068  . 
McCaimsh  MartM  t  Intter.  PC.  Swle  1290  Ent  555  13Ui  SInet.  NN 

Do 

Do 


DC200D4. 


Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


KatlieniK  S  MifMtec.  1015  I5lk  Stnol.  M  «MM|tw.  K  20005 

Carolyn  Ibm  McCarttiy.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  IM.  ISOO  Nashm|ton.  DC  20004  . 

Do  _- 

MM  B  McCaitliy.  1101  Vermont  AveKue.  m.  1710  Wast»n|ton.  DC  20005     

Udw  L  McClmtock  901  Massachusetts  Ave .  IMf  Nnlmtfon.  DC  20001     

I  N  McClure  ir .  20  Erford  Road  1115  lemoMM.  M  17043 


McCkn  Gerard  &  Neuenscliwander.  Inc.  801  Pmi|>ioiii  tut.  NM,  n20  Washinfloii.  K  20004-2604  . 

Da . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 


McCluie  Trotter  t  Mnilz.  1100  C— iiclicol  Hm..  IM.  NOO  N»hn|lon.  DC  20038 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Da 
Robert  S  McConnaufliey.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  MV  Washintton.  DC  20004  . 

Steplwi  McConnell.  1334  G  Street.  NW  1500  Wasliintton.  DC  20005 

luditli  A  McCormick.  1120  Connecticut  Ave    WV  Wasltinfton.  DC  20036  

Mm  McOavitt.  2000  K  SI .  NW.  8tli  FMx  Wasnin(ton.  X  20006   

CDartes  I  McDermott.  1155  Connecticut  Ave .  MN  Wasliiniton.  DC  20036 

McDermon  Win  i  Emvy.  1S50  K  SI .  (W.  1450  WulMcm.  DC  20006 

Do      

Oo      

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Da _.. 

Oo 

Oo 


Oo. 

Da 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 


Douilas  I  HcDonaM.  5735  Walcalt  Avenue  Fairfai.  VA  22030 

lack  HcOoruM.  901  15«l<  Street.  NW.  1700  WaslNnfton.  DC  2000S-230I  

Do 

James  I  McDonald.  410  First  Street.  SE.  3nl  Floor  Washinfton.  DC  20003  

Jennifer  B  McOonaM.  1200  I8tti  Slicct.  NW  Suite  200  Waslnofton.  DC  20036  . 
Tom  McDonald.  IM*  4  HoMon  1100  HuMniflM  Btd|  Cleveland  OH  44115  .. 
MinP  McDomofk.  SO  CaHWCO  Plico  UlfOt  Motftoro  MO  20772 


Manan  E  McOmd.  1275  Pionsylvoiiia  Jtw..  NN.  41k  FM>  Wasnmiton.  K  20004 
DcOoraii  Costolo  Mc£koy.  1101  Comiectiail  Avenue.  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20036  __._ 


Employer  Anient 


GATX  Corporation  

HouseMd  Cmowraal  Fmanciol  Sovkcs,  he 

Inland  Steel  Carp 

MB  Realty  Corp         _. — 

LaSalle  Partners,  Inc  

Le^ndorff  i  Babson  Real  Estate  Coonsd  

Mayer  Broon  I  Piatt  Sentencuii  Commission 

Merrill  LyrKli  Capital  Martlets  

Morton  Intemationat „ ™ 

Naico  Chemical  Co  ._►. 

MCOR.  Inc 


Ovitaartf  Manne  Cocpmtm 

Quolor  Oats  Company  _ 

RID  Nobixa.  Inc    

Santa  Fe  PKific  Carp   

Sara  Lee  Corporation  

Sears  Roebuck  (Co -. 

Solid  Waste  Atency  of  Northern  Cook  Coontir . 

Tele-Communications,  Inc   -. 

Vulcan  Materials  Company.  MidvKst  Omsioa  . 

National  Rijht  to  Work  Committee  __ 

American  OptometrK  Assn  

)  G  Boswell  Co 

New  Yoit  Cotton  E»chanje 

Supima  Association  of  America  

Public  Securities  Assn         „ 

Bluff  Furnace  of  Chattanoofa.  Inc  

Buena  Vista  Golf  1  Country  Club  

Chabot  Observatory  t  Science  Ccniar  . 
City  of  Chattanoofa 


Council  of  American  Overseas  ReseORk  CoRlon  . 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

Franklin  Square  Hospital    _ 

Controls.  Inc      

t  Associates.  Ltd 


LaHiifan  General  HeaRhSyiioii  . 

Medi-Vu.  Inc        ..._^ 

Null  Enterprises.  Inc  . 

Common  Cause 


Community  Service  Council  of  Canlnl  H,  kK 

Potomac  Electric  Po«i«r  C«  - 

Central  South  West  Cop  

Citicorp  , 

City  ol  PhiladelpDia  . 


EMTomc  Data  ipDmi  Cm 

Honf  Noof  TiaM  Omalopnient  Caunal  

Inlofnalional  HardvNOi  Products  Assn,  Inc  . 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

Sematech  

South  West  Flonda  Enterprises.  Inc 

United  Services  Automobile  Assn  

American  Public  Health  Assn    . 

Enseco.  Inc  

HelPalh.  Inc 


American  Veterinary  IMical  Assn 

United  Assn  oi  Journeymen  t  Apprentices  of  the  P.  I  Hi. 

Pennsylvania  Assn  ol  Home  Health  Ajencies  

America  Mining  Congress — 

Asaico.  Inc      __.„__ 

Barrxk  Resources  (USA.  Inc) 

Brush  Wellman,  Ix  _ 

Coeur  d  Alene  Mines  Corp  

Cray  Research,  Inc  

Crovm  Butte  Mines.  Inc  

EctM  Bay  Mines   — 

Elactnc  Reliability  Caalitioa  .. 

FMC  Corp  

General  Atomics     ..._ 

Hecia  Minmj  Co  

Ma-NssI  Energy  Company  ...„ 
Maka  ttrna  Company 
CF  Intaniational.  Inc  . 

Lockheed  Corp  

National  Rifle  Assn  ... 
Pacific  Gas  Tram 

Plielps  Dodge  Corp  

Pollatch  Corp 

World  Cup  USA  1994.  Ik 
Coca-Cola  Company 


Gas 


Motnn  PKture  Assn  America,  kic  . 
Paramount  Communications,  kic  .. 

Perpetual  Corp  

Rank  Video  Services  Amenca 


American  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  kic 

AMeimer  s  Assn     _ „. 

American  Bankers  Assn  

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Sccanly  t 

Waste  Management.  Inc  

Alaska  SealooO  Markelmg  Institute 

Afflorican  Hoot  kistitute  

Assooatwi  o(  Amcncan  Vintners  

Califaniia  Aoocada  Commission  _ _ 

CaMorma  Canmnt  Peach  Assn  

Calitonia  Energy  Commission  

California  Raisin  Advisory  BnanI  _. 

Good  Sam  Club      _ 

Dorothy  Holt  Estate    

Minor  Crop  Farmer  Alkanca 


National  Grocers  Assn 

Natnaal  Potato  Council  __ 

FototPloeki 

Pokkc  Employees  Relireneat  tes*  ot  Coln4a 
Traamai 


US  Mkik  Eiport  Developmant  Caoac*  . 

VMck  Foods.  Inc  

VPSI.  Inc  : 

Do*  Corning  Corp 

Outboard  Manne  Corp 

American  Nucleai  Energy  Council  (MIC) . 

National  Business  Aircraft  Assn  

Mt  Caimel  Health      

O'Mailey  i  Miles  (FoiJbtional  Hockey  Leofiio) . 

Pacific  lelesis  Group      

Regional  Airtine  Assn  


Receipts 


DM.OD 

2.00O.0O 
2,000.00 
3^0000 

200.00 

600.00 

1.200.00 

100.00 


200.00 


20000 

10000 

16.995.54 


237  JO 
1,D«0.00 


2S0.00 

"UMM 


1.35675 

53673 

1.080  38 

515  72 
2.1  IS  88 


3.50000 

7020 

4.25300 

11.460.00 


8JM00 


1.20300 

2.590.00 

46300 


ZXOJN 


2.40S.OO 
64000 

1.68000 
3.50000 
7.50000 
1.337  50 
1.00000 


9UJ0 
7.7».0O 

1.00000 


Eipenditures 


147.79 


75.00 

T.iw'bd 


252.50 


"oTmoo 

12S.00 

946r25 
126  75 

tSUtM 
9.000.00 
30.00000 

30000 
1.00000 

6,00000 
9J25.00 

1.46000 
39152 



44  96 

3929 
6904 
42  54 
134.74 

5000 


69.49 


217.00 


202.00 


52.00 


170  00 
72  00 

276  00 
180O 
24  00 

189  22 

5000 

1.20000 
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Organuatun  or  Individual  Filing 


Robert  H  McFadden,  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  11000  Washington  DC  20006 
Donna  Lee  McGee,  1001  Connecticut  Ave .  #701  Washington  DC  20036 
Kate  McGee.  1155  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  4400  Washington  DC  20036 
Meredith  McGehee  2030  M  St ,  IM  Washington  DC  20036 
Marianne  McGettigan,  45  Memorial  Circle  Aufista.  ME  04032-0957 


Patncia  McGill.  600  Maryland  Ave    SW.  100  West  Washitt|tDn.  DC  20024-2571 
Ritert  M  McGtotten.  815  16th  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20006 
Phyllis  M.  McGovem,  1875  Eye  Street,  NW,  #800  Washington  DC  20006 
Joseph  M  McGrail.  52  Washington  Ave  Williamstown  NJ  08094 

Do  J_ 

Daniel  H  McGrath.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  #2300  Arlington.  VA  22209 ~  „ 

Sheryl  Peterson  McGrath.  919  18th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Kevin  S  McGuiness.  400  North  Capitol  Street.  NW.  •505  Washington.  DC  20001 

Do 

Do  . " 

Do "JZI 

Do .__. .  ■ 

Do _ 

McGumess  I  NiKaMS,  1015  15(k  Stitct.  NW,  11200  Wuiiinfton,  DC  TOOXi'TZ 

Oo 

Joseph  M  McGuire,  4301  N  Fairfai  Drive  1425  Arlington  VA  22203 

Phillip  McGuire,  1225  Eye  Street  NW,  IllOO  Washington  DC  20005 


EmployerA:iient 


Motor  Vehicle  Manufactureis  Assn  o(  the  U.S.,  kK  . 

Burlington  Industries,  Inc 

Oracle  Corporation  il^ 

Common  Cause  ...." 

Maior  League  Baseball  Playars  km  .ZZ .Z 

American  Nurses'  Assn  . 


American  Fed  of  Labor  I  Conpess  d  kidustrial  Onanizatitn  ~ " , " 

Tobacco  Institute __    ~ 

Aircraft  Owners  i  Pilots  Assa ZZZ!1  iZ !Z 

ATST  Federal  Systems  Z..~..~. ." 

Northrop  Corp  , 


Patrick  I  McHugh,  c/o  NYS  Petroleum  Council  150  State  Street  Albany  HY  '12207 ~" 

Mclntyre  Kahn  i  Kruse  Co .  L  PA,  The  Galleria  t,  Towers  At  Erieview  1301  East  Niiitii  Sniti  il266''Cloveiarid'''dH  «il4 
lotm  J  McKechnie  III,  805  15th  St ,  NW,  #300  Washington  DC  20005  wn™rai.  un  wih 

Thomas  J  McKee,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  #2800  Arlington  VA  22209  ZZZ 

McKenna  I  Cuneo,  1575  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005  ..  ~"II Z ! 

Jan  E  McKeruie,  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20004    '  ._""     J7 

FJ  McKeown,  1725  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  #900  Arlington,  VA  22202         

William  Colm  McKeveny,  Chadboume  S  Par*  30  R«kefeilei  Plaza  New  Vorli.  iff  10112 

McKevitt  Group,  1101  16tti  Street,  NW,  #333  Washington  DC  20036  """"" ~' 

Gerald  I  McKieroan,  2200  Mill  Road  Aloandna  VA  22314  ~ 

C  A  Mack  Mddnney  909  North  Washington  Street.  Suite  300  Aloandna  V/i  aSiZZ  ZZ_  

Robert  I  McKmney,  1101  16th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036-4877  Z  I 

Bernard  A  McKinnon,  1757  N  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  ~_  "~~ 

Monette  McKinnon,  2000  K  Street.  NW,  8th  Floor  Washington  DC  20006  Z  Z.  ~~~" 

Patrick  M  McUm,  1000  Vermont  Avenae,  NW,  flOOO  Washngton.  DC  20im .'  

Do  


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  , 

Do 

Do 


James  0  McLaughlin,  1120  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washtngton  DC  20038 

Bob  McLean,  490  LEnlant  Plaza,  SW,  #3200  Washington  DC  20024-2120 

Thomas  I  Mcleod  50  West  Kellogg  Boulevaid  St  Paol  m  55164 

Kevm  Patrick  McMahon.  1001  19lh  St  N ,  #800  Arlington  VA  22209 

Brian  McManus.  7440  Woodland  Drive  Indianapolis  IN  46278 

P  E  McManus  Associates,  513  Capitol  Court.  NE  #300  Washington  DC  20002 

Do  

James  D  McMillan.  1899  L  St .  I«*.  #1100  Washington  DC  20036 Z 

Rachel  A  McMillan.  1850  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  950  Washmgton  DC  20006  '" 
Gerald  R  McMurray.  3900  Wisconsm  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20016  Ti 
McNair  Law  Firm.  PA.  1155  15th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington  DC  20OO5    jj.' 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo. 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


Susan  McNally,  1350  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  70O  Washington  DC  20036 
Kathryn  M  McNamara,  633  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  IWV.  #600  Washington  DC  20004 
Laramie  Faith  McNamara   1001  19th  Street  North  1800  Arlington  VA  22209 
Michael  J  McNamara,  2300  M  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington  X  20037 
Peter  F  McNeish,  1199  N  Fairtai  Street.  #200  Aleundria  VA  22314 
John  P  McNerney.  1957  E  Street,  NW  Waskmfhw.  DC  20006 
John  P  McNicholas,  8008  Westpark  Orioi  I 


,  VA  22102 


Larry  McNickle,  901  E  Street  NW  #500  Washiniton,  DC  20004-2873 

Laura  J  McPherson,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  #511  Arlington  VA  22202 
Michael  J  McShane   1001  19th  Street  North  #800  Arlington  VA  22209 
Martha  McSteen  2000  K  Street.  NW,  8th  Floor  Washington  K  20006 
Kathleen  P  Mclighe,  485  Lexington  Ave  New  Yorti.  NY  10017  _  "Z 

George  G  Mead.  1908  Ednor  Road  Silver  Spring.  MD  20905 

Do 

Oo 


Leslie  S  Mead,  50  f  Stnot  NW,  1900  Naskmdon,  DC  20001  

Mm  K  MeagkB.  1175  Connediciit  AMmie,  NN.  12th  Fkiot  Nashinfloa.  DC  20009 " 


Do 
Do 


James  Gregory  Means.  6252  15th  Place  Arimiton,  VA  22205  . 

Do 

Do     

Paul  N  Means.  P  0  Boi  551  Little  R«k.  AR  72203 


William  A  Meam.  1600  M  Street,  NW.  #702  Washington.  OC  20036     _ 

Stewart  C  Megaw,  1 155  Connecticut  Ave    HH  Washington,  DC  20036  _ 

Wayne  Edward  Mehl,  2725  Carter  farm  Court  AJnandria  VA  22306 

Michelle  Meier.  2001  S  Street.  NW  #520  Washington  DC  20009 

Marilyn  F  Meigs.  9300  Lee  Highway  Fairtai.  VA  22031 

Susan  R  Meisngor.  606  North  Washington  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Tucker  L  Melancon.  PD  Bar  211  Maitsville  LA  71351  . 

John  Melcher.  230-B  Maryland  Avenue.  N  E  Washington,  DC  20002 

Do 

Do „ ..  

Do 

Oo 


Kenneth  F  Melley,  1201  16lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 
Margaret  Melhxi,  1400  16th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036-0001 
Scott  Melville,  1776  Eye  Street,  m.  Suite  1060  Washington  DC  20006 
Howard  A  MenelL  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  #900  Washington  OC  20006 

Do        

Do       

Do       ZIIZ'". 

Marti  Menem.  555  13th  Street.  NN.  Suite  1290  Ea^  Washiofton  DC  211004 
Do _ 


American  Financial  Services  Assn      

McGuiness  &  Holch  (For  American  Assembly  o(  Coiietiate  Sdiooib  of  Btiskias) 
McGuiness  t  Holch  (For>rch  Mineral)    ...  _    __  „         _.     _ 

McGuiness  t  Holch  (ForBarr  Laboratoriat) "'" 

McGuiness  t  Holch  (ForConrail)        ..    .       __  """Z 

McGuiness*  Holch  (For PepsiCo)  '""_.        """     - 

McGuiness  i  Holch  (For  RJR  Nabisco) Z~"    Z"" 

American  Sod  Producers  Assn 


Wortieis  Compensation  Integrity  Stability  t  Eyiily  (MBQ 

All  Conditioning  8  Refngeratnn  Institute  _ 

Handgun  Control,  Inc  _ 

American  Petroleum  Institute Z" 


Credit  Union  National  Assn. 

Grumman  Corporation  

Fertilim  Institute 


Edison  Electric  Institute  , 
LTV  Aerospace  t  Defense 

American  Pulpwood  Assn    _ 

Kelly  Services,  Inc J 

American  Truckmg  Assns.  Inc  

Non  Commissioned  (Jfficers  Assn  of  the  IBA 

National  Soft  Drink  Assn  

United  Automobile  Aerospace  t  Agricultural  Implement 
National  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  t  Medicare  .  . 
Rowan  t  Blewitt.  Inc  (For American  Assn  of  Blood  Banks)  . 

Rowan  8  Blewirt,  Inc  (For  C  R  Bard.  Inc)  

Rowan  8  Blewitt.  Inc  (For  Bnstol-Mfers  Squibb  ( 

Rowan  8  Blewitt  Inc  (For  Medtronic,  Inc)  _. 

Rowan  I  Blewitt  (For  Monsanto  Compaiiy) 

Rowan  I  Blewitt.  Inc  (For  Par  Pharmaceutical  hie) 
Rowan  8  Blewitt.  Inc  (For  Rhone-Poulenc  Rorer)  ... 

Rowan  8  Blewitt.  Inc  (For  Upiohn  Company) 

American  Bankers  Assn  

National  Assn  of  Postal  Supenison 

West  F^lbllshlng  (^pany „ 

TRW.  hK 


Rule  Insurance  Company 

Hydmacoustics.  Inc 

McOoMiellDoiglas  Coif 

Exna  CoipoMUon ..,._ 

Babcock  &  WilcMi 

Fannie  Mae  

Allied-Signal. 


American  University  of  the  Caribbean  .... 
Association  ot  Banks  in  Insurance  (A6I) 

Coalition  tor  Auto  Repaii  Equality  

Gooqia-Pacific  Corp 


kMmatnnal  Assn  for  Financial  Planninf  , 
Now  Yo(k  State  Bankers  Assa 


NonoNi  SMlhoni  Corp 


South  Carolina  Research  Aathorikr 

SCANA  Corp 

WR  Grace  I  Company 

Westnfheme  Electric  Corp 


tacUlood  MDnutno  Management  Semces  Company.  kK  . 
Oaaa  mtor  Reynolds.  Inc  

TRW,  kK  Z. 

kitanational  Advisers,  Inc  (ForEmbassy  of  ifurtnj)  ZZZ' 

National  Assn  of  Small  Business  knestment  Cos 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Anenca 

Unisys  Corp 

American  Assn  of  Homes  lor  the  Afing Z.Z.. 

Manufactured  Housing  Institute 

TRW.  Inc " 


National  Camm  to  Pnstne  Social  Securil> . 

Nm  Tort  Stab  Banlws  Assa 

NaBaaal  Door  Wkolosalefs  Assn 

NorfsMi  Soadwra  Corp  , 

Van  Lines,  Inc 


National  CaoiKil  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  Z 

leBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  i  MacRae  (For  Chevron)  

Leboeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  Macfiae  (For  Federal  Empkiyaos  Ta«  Graiip) 
LeBoeuf   Lamb  Leiby  8   MacRae   (For  Feibel-Garek/Envinnmental  Standaid 
Group) 

LeBoeuf  Umb  Leiby  I  MacRae  (For  Mirage  Resorts,  Inc)  

leboeuf  Lamb  Leiby  t  MacRae  (For:National  Assn  of  Ckem  Recyders  (NACRU  . 

BP  America.  Inc  

Centenoi  Energy  Corp 

Systech  Environmental  Corporation 
Arkansas  Power  8  Light  Company 

ICI  Americas.  Inc  _ „... 

NaUo  Monagemenl.  Inc 

Novate  Resort  Assn 

Consumers  Union  ol  US 
Kf  Intertiational.  Inc 


hK 


Society  (or  Human  Resource  Management  _ 

Mdancan  8  Rabalais  (ForAmencan  PsycMofical  Association) 

taMfcan  Vetennaiy  Medical  Assn  

Casa.  kK _ 

Chicago  Mercantile  Eichange    

National  Rural  Cooperative  Bus  Center  

Society  tor  Animal  Protective  Legislation 

National  Education  Assn  , 

National  Wildhte  Federation  ~ " 

Sterling  Winlhiop.  Inc „ 

Cablevision 


6ft-068    O— 87  Vol.  139(1^3)13 


Colfield  Ungaretti  Hams  8  Slavin  (FerCtmdisca.  hi^  .  „ 
MWW/Strategic  Comm  (for  Puerto  Ricans  m  Civic  Action) 

Sunshine  Makers,  Incev   

McCanjish  Martin  8  Loefler  (ForCentral  Sooth  West  Corpj  . 
I  McCannsh  Martm  8  Loefler  (ForrCiticorp)  


Receipts 


4M)00 


11.42502 
I4J08.00 


24.61245 
250410 


700.00 
25000 
1.350« 
90000 
'  2.700  00 
675.00 
450.00 
87500 


u.mM 


2.500.00 
62S.0O 


2.98701 
2.50000 


6,60000 
5.00000 
11.500.00 


19.72565 
3.193.00 


3M0.00 
4.12500 
3i5000 

13.187  50 
1.50000 

13.050.00 


5.705JI0 


5000 
10000 
50000 

4.000.00 
2.500.00 


1^.50 


450.00 
500.00 


UOJO 
7.C16.00 
7.411.00 
3J)00.00 


zjmn 


6.7S7.00 
18.23200 
90000 
1.500J)0 
IJOOOO 
1.500.00 
63J0 


4.50000 
2.000.00 


5.00000 
62000 
5.00000 
LOOOM 
1.12SJ0 
ISJMDJM 


3347 


Expend  itara 


1.000.00 
44  00 

1.11771 

2;M9J4 


mn 


m.n 


419.15 
125.00 


528J3 
256.00 


122.00 
760.40 


54.25 
1.407.62 


20il0 


9000 

51000 
35.75 


2.190.17 
1530 


265.00 


510.30 


lOJOOOO 
4,00000 

11,25000 
3.000  00 


5J74.9S 
1JI9S.44 


224J0 


4.221.10 


9.1(8JI0 
1.833.00 

9.188.00 
40000 


3348 
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OtianualiM  o>  MniiIwI  Filmf 


I  MaiptiV.  1016  IMi  St .  m.  SMi  now  WMhiniton.  X  7003S     .„ 
MP.limclMf.  655  15tti  StiMt.  m.  1225  Wasliinjton,  K  2000S  _. 

MMrt  L  MMmi.  1101  Vtmiont  Hmm.  m.  1710  W»liin|ton.  OC  2000$  .„. 

J.  RmIMz.  1100  ComKtnit  ta.  NN.  KOO  «lnlM«n.  K  2003« 

oi  zzizzzzizz:;ii;;ii:ii:i - 

■• : 

m 

,.  too  14  SjTWt.  WIf  WAsliHt|lui.  DC  2w36  

60C  Maryland  An    SW.  100  Wnl  Mathmflwi  DC  20024-2S71 
I K.  MaMilli.  1 133  ConnectKul  Awnue.  m  WasKin|ton.  K  20036  


I  E.  MnficM  1101  Vcnrnnt  Aw.  NW  «»ishni|t«i.  DC  20005     

Hmq  Jt  Mvnll.  1901  L  St .  m.  4260  Washmiton  DC  2003« 

MotH  iiKti  &  Ca  mc.  3000  N  StrtX  MK  4620  Wash>n|tan  DC  20007 
Gocdon  Mnntt.  1100  Wilson  Blvd  .  42000  Arlington  VA  22209 


Ridiafd  P  Menki   1455  Pennsytvama  Avtmie.  m.  4900  Wasdinfton.  DC  20004 

M  I  mssKk.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NM  Wukuiftoa.  DC  20004     

RmmK  k  Mtssina.  633  Pennsylvania  Immt.  M  Kntimttw  OC  20004  — 

mmi  H  meaim  1015  ISlti  St .  m.  UK fMMflan.  K  20005  

jMi  L  Hestits.  1747  Pennsylvana  AwHt.  Mt.  1300  Washin|ton.  DC  20006  .. 
IMk  R.  Mestnch.  815  16lti  Stmt.  NN.  HOI  WislMnfton.  DC  20006 

iSMetcalte.  PC  Ba  6422  l4okito.AL  36660  

I  llitllfciii  Cawnl.  22?  S  Pnefside  Plau  Chicaio.  I. 

.  260  itfMii  tonw  Nn  Toiii.  NV  10016  

towd'P  MetZftr.  1200  19tti  SInel.  NW.  4500  Washinfton.  DC  20036 

Fe<()  C  Meyei  H  .  PO  Ba  660164  Dallas  Tl  75266-0164    

H  Sa.iy  Meyer.  900  19lti  Street  m  Washinpm  OC  20006    — 

Mm  t  Meyers.  PC  Boi  4067  Louisville,  Klf  40204  

1001  Pennsylvinia  Ave    NM  WasDinfton.  OC  20004 


a323U 


Omd  R.  Mca.  FlorNla  Petroleum  Institute  215  South  Monroe  Sired.  NOO  Tl 
Mwt  k  Mcali.  1200  IWi  Street,  m.  4200  Wastimtton.  X  20036  _.. 

I  Bat  I  fnttnch.  13S  Soiitti  laSaHe  Street.  41610  Cticaio.  IL  61603 
Do    „ .  — 

I  G.  MKhaels.  PO  Boi  ISO  160  Atlanta  U  30315  

I  P  MKliablu.  900  Machmisls  PiKe  Upper  Manboro.  M>  20772 

Fnmi  G  MKMeiu.  1520  Nutmet  Pixe.  4ia0C  Casta  Mesa  U  92626  — 
KatMmi  MkMs.  777  N  Capitol  Street.  NC.  4603  WasMnfton  X  20002 
IM-C4«tmenl  Oil  i  Gas  Assn.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m  4840  Washifl|ton.  K  20004-2604 
t  ElecffK  Consumers  Assn.  999  IStti  Street.  41635  Denver  CO  80202  — 

t  C  M^leton   100  South  Charles  Street  PO  Boi  987  Baltimore.  MO  21203 

EllnuMl  Mwjuinslii.  215  Pennsylvama  Ave  .  St  Washington  X  20003     _ 

■feftMl  Ltttl  Mwi  PiettMi.  »<c.  2001  S  SI .  NM.  4310  Washmiton  X  20009  

Inia  K  Hhs.  1101  401  StiMl.  M.  5«k  Flw  Mnlmfton  X  20005 


MiMm  ■■(  Miiwlirtiiiw  tow.  BMMRt  Sh«  ManrtKtunni  Co  P  0  Ba  506  D4«lwRi.  1 62222 

Cta  ItKf.  1730  Rhadt  Waid  to* .  NN,  llOOt  Nnknfton.  X  20O36 

Mi  MM*.  4000  Rm  «ot«.  NR  mtatrnfm,  K  20006   

Dmiy  HMr.  2343  StuDi  Mn4e  Sheet  AiIhuIw.  VA  22202 

Hmmi  C  Miner.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave   m  Washmiton.  K  200O4-2Sn 

Um¥i  K  Millet.  PO  Boi  2349  Haeerstown  MO  21741-2349         

RMrt  6.  M*».  9124  Hanlesly  Dnve  CImlon.  MO  20735     

Saii*l  Mil«,  2343  SMik  Mode  Street  Arimjtor.  VA  22202    

Sarah  Mkr.  1120  Cmtclnil  Ave .  m  Wasnmpon.  X  20036 

T  MiHer.  1101  14th  Street,  m.  41400  Washmiton.  X  2000S 


Miller  I  Hdbroolie  1225  19th  Street.  IWt.  4400  Washmiton.  X  20036  . 

0<      


d 

li            

fi                                                             

d                                                                                   

Pg 

QO                                                                                                                                                               

IWrnn  Iklirr  Ainri^i  to-  4m  Hailk  fiiilri  %id  Ml  1161  Wlltiwlw  OR  TWWI 

111. 

Do 


Amy  1  Millman.  2200  Mill  Road  Aloandru.  VA  22314  

Harold  W  Hills  )r    1300  North  I7lh  Street.  Suite  1320  AftMftM.  VIA  222M-3M1  . 

Anna  Minayi.  2632  Wagon  Orne.  420  Aleandna.  VA  22303  

Ricliafd  V  Minck.  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washinron.  X  20004 

.  888  leth  Street.  MN  WnkMlM.  K  20006  ._ 


Bi. 


losepli  G  Urnisli.  66  Standan  Awnue  «test  Oranfi.  HI  0»B _ - 

Ray  Allen  Minmdi.  PC.  Bb  1000-05221  Leavemwrt*.  RS  660a  _ 

Mintz  levin  CoMi  Nm>  Gtonkji  t  Pd«co.  PC.  701  Hmatma  totnw.  NW.  MO RMMfMii.  K  2IIM  . 

to. 

to _ 

Beugtii  P  MnkEw.  500  E  Stiwl  SM.  H2B  WiJliiin>ilii.  K  20024 _ 

Edward  f  Mitchell.  1900  Pennsytvama  Avenue.  NM  Washington  X  20061    

Mitcliell  Williams  Scli|  Gates  i  Woodyard.  1420  New  Yorli  Aw .  NW.  IIOSO  WaihMlW.  OC  2M05 

Oc 

to 
OmMT.  I 


IS7S  Ew  ami.  NN.  I77S  MulMflM.  DC  26016  - 

2000  i  9IM4.  NN.  Ml  FIgor  Wasl»|ten.  K  20006  

I  R.  Mm.  I2tt  23K  amt  NM.  4100  Waskmiton.  X  20037 

r  A.  tUmtn.  IIOO  ISM  Stieet.  m.  41200  Washington.  K  2000$  . 


Rgteit  M  Hgliler.  1331  Penmytvania  Aw.  MN.  4S65  WasDmglon.  K  20004 


EmplayerA;iie)it 


IfcCamisii  Martin  i  Loetler  (For  Electronic  Data  SfJtMn  Caipl 

McCamish  Martm  i  loetler  {For  Hong  Kong  Tradi  Diwlopiiiwl  CounciO  

HcCamisn  Martin  I  Loettler.  PC  (For  intematMMl  Hardand  Products  Asm. 
Inc) 

McCamish  Martin  I  Loefler  (For  National  Assn  ol  Broadcasten) 

McCamish  Martm  4  LoeMer  (For  Semalech)  

McCamish  Martm  t  loetler  (For  South  West  Florida  Enterprises.  Inc) 

McCamish  Martin  I  loetler  (For  United  Services  Automobile  Assn)  

Consumers  Poxer  Company    _ - — 

Rhone-Poulenc  Inc 


National  Assn  ol  Federal  Vetemanan  ...._ 

McClurt  Trotter  t  Ment7  (For  Citibanli)      

McClurt  Trotter  I  Menu  (ForCoci-Cola  Company)    

McClure  Trotter  I  Ment7  (For  Commodities  Corp  (USAH  

McCluie  Trotter  i  Mentt  (For  Government  of  Puerto  Rico) 

McClure  Trotter  I  Mentz  (For  GAF  Corp) 

McClure  Trotter  t  Mentz  (For  Mercedes-Benz  ol  North  Amenca.  M  

McClure  Trotter  i  Menu  (For  Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc) 

McClure  Trotter  t  Menu  (For  Princeton  Unwersity  Investment  Co.  el  aU 

Common  Cause  ,    ,  ,  — 

American  Nurses  Assn   ,  — 

OCA  International  Inc  (For  Dir  IntI  AH  ol  Da  G«  Dfl  tor  AraKMcnts)  ... 

DGA  International.  Inc  (f or  Sdlitavia) 

DGA  International.  Inc  (For  SNECMM  — _____... 

DGA  International.  Inc  (For  ZeMNi  Data  Systom) 

American  Medical  Assn      „ ■- 

Mardi  ol  Dimes  Birth  Delects  F 


Hughes  Aircralt  Company    — 

American  International  Group,  IM 

General  Electric  Co  

Dean  Witter  Reynolds.  Inc  

American  Consultmg  Engii 
OXY  USA.  Inc 


Food  i  Allied  Servm  Tada  Oi|t  IFRSI)  . 

American  Family  Corp  — -.... 


American  Paper  Institute.  IM 
Davis  Graham  i  StuM»  . . 
Central  k  South  West  CM*  . 
Alommum  Assn.  Inc 


American  Council  ol  lite  Insurance.  Inc  . 

American  Petroleum  Institute   — 

Direct  Maitietmg  Assaoalio*.  Ik 

Cora  Coalition       _ 

OeftuI  Unwenity    


International  Assn  ol 

landsdale  Company  .__ _ 

Awancan  Ann  ol  Num  Amsttluli 


MNC  Financial.  Inc  

US  Public  Interest  Reseaidi  Grou»  . 


NalMMl  AOifliQN  Riflitt  Action  Lod^R,  MC  . 


NMmiI  Solid  wastes  Hanaitnienl  tosn 

TaosfiN,  Inc 

0«My  Wki  Assaiates        

American  Council  ol  Lite  Insaranco,  he  ... 

Miie*  Research  Services        

All  Force  Strgeants  Assn.  Inc  ....- 

Denny  Miller  Associates    

American  Bankers  Assn    _ 

Miller  Balis  i  0  Neil,  P£.  (Far: 

City  of  Dubuque     ». 

City  ol  lamestown    .._., 

City  ot  Laredo         

City  ot  St  louts 


Receipts 


236.00 


6.00000 
540.00 
IISJS 


PWicGistoaatfNW 


Dectec  International,  kc _ 

Karton-Doono  CaMi  Tchmsan  Board  . 

Uicoli  Bioadcajlinf  Company „ 

MoiitiOMoiy  County  Govonmon 

PRO-dAnA  

Ace  Novelly  Company  . . 

Alaska  A«  Gnwp,  Inc  

Boeing  Company 


Comprelwnsiw  Heallti  EdKitai  FoMditan  . 

Gamn-Heincs  _ 

Tfifeal  Council 


Matmo  Entmeers  Beneficial  Ana  . 

Momentum  92         ~...... 

Montana  Technotofy  Canter  

Muckleshool  Indian  Tnbe  

Olin  Corporation  

Pacitc  Nuclear  System.  Inc 

hxt  ol  Tacoma 


State  ol  Nniiinttoi.  DiH  ol  Tnmfortalaa  . 

"Inc 


Waste  Management  Emnnximtntal  SoivictS.  IK 

American  Trucking  Assns  Ix  

Eastman  Kodak  Company       

Helicapler  Assn  International    

American  Council  ol  lite  Insurance.  Inc 

Bannerman  I  Associates.  Inc  (For  Beirtit  Uniwnily  Col(|l>  ._. 
Bannerman  t  Assaiates.  Inc  (For  Gowmment  ol  the  U  A.E.)  _ 

Bannerman  A  Associates.  Inc  (For  Government  ol  EgypO — 

Prudential  Insurance  Co  ol  I 


Houghton  Miftlin  Company 
National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc  . 
Newspaper  Assn  ol  America 

Aircraft  Owners  I  PiMs  Assn 

PolonK  Electnc  Poaoi  C* 

AoDoni  Carp 

Enlet0 

Nctworli  Sy$tonis_ 

Goorgia-PKific 

Natanal  Conn  to  ^iCMiw  Social  Secwily  1  Medicare 

Fisher  Wayland  Cooper  I  leader  (For  International  Communi 

Unnn  CarM*  Corp 

Geraral  Electnc  Co 


293.13 


SJSt76 
S.4t3M 


3.7SI.00 


5,000.00 
BOO.0O 

1.00000 

62500 

72.10 

2.04.00 


2100 


3.00000 

4201 

4.000.00 


I.S0O00 

"ifiim 


5,00000 
1,94656 


6.436J0 

"is/iJii 

1,000.00 


1.25000 
300  00 


Eipenditures 


2.007.n 


1.000.00 
1.50000 

3.000.00 
1.875.00 
1.500.00 


1.875.00 
300.00 
30000 
3,00000 
1.062  50 
1,12500 
1.50000 
1,00033 
1,500.00 
9,000.00 


7J00M 


2,00000 
9,00000 
ll,ia6J9 


5,02200 

7.50000 
15.000  00 
1.25000 


4.IC2J0 

"sSiio 

2.7)0,00 

iwitjib 


6.99800 

16958 


27900 
15841 


127  32 
254  84 


27.38600 


42130 
9196 
2900 


400JIO 


20,013.72 


86200 
1,23000 
2.46000 
1,530.00 
1.235.00 

24500 


1,53000 
24500 
24500 

2,460  00 
862  00 
928  00 

1.235  00 
833  33 

1.230.00 


70000 


75  OO 

UO.OO 

1.18479 


9595 
187  79 
689  36 

4501)0 
4U.00 
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Organization  or  IndivKlual  Filing 


iV  M 
Do 

Do 


,  1707 1  Stnol  NW.  8725  WasHmfton.  X  20036 


Robert  A  Molofsky.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW  Washington  X  20016 

C  Manly  Molpus.  1010  Misconsm  Avenue.  4800  Washington.  X  20007 

Cliiniophei  Monek  1957  E  St   NW  Washington  K  20006 

Jaaas  H  Montgomery.  1401  I  Street  NW,  Suite  1220  Washington.  DC  2O06i5 

Kem  P  Montgomery  1679  K  Street.  NW  4S03  Washington  X  20006 

Peter  Montgomery  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washmgton  X  20016 

Catherine  L  Monzel.  1667  K  Street,  mt.  4800  Washington  X  20006 

Alan  1  Moore  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m.  46500  WashHigtoo,  X  2(1006 

Albert  W  Moore   7901  Weslpark  Drive  Mclean  VA  22102 

Andrew  D  Moort,  727  North  Washington  Street  Aleundria.  VA  223i4 

Carlos  Moore   1801  K  Sirttl.  NW  4900  Washington.  X  20006 
Frank  B  Moore,  3003  Butterlield  Road  Oak  Brook  IL  60521 

Michael  D  Moore,  700  13th  SIreet,  NW.  Surte  525  Wasttmgton.  OC  20005 

PomH  A  Moor,  1133  Connocticvl  Aw.,  MW,  1700  Waikmftgn,  K  20036  ..... 

to 

to  . ' 

to _   _■  - " 

to ■,;■"'"  z' 

to _         _ 


to  . 
to  . 


Eugene  Mna,  G«a  Mods  t  Assooahs  1000  1601  Stnol,  NM,  8702  WaslMifton,  K  20036 

to 

Fred  P  Moosally.  1745  left  Davis  Highway.  41200  Aiiingtoii.  VA  2iab2 Z 

Peter!  Moran.  1601  Duke  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314      

MUti  lAorchouse.  1700  N  Moore  Street  Rosslyn  VA  22209  

1.  RaiNDn  Marian.  1350  I  Street.  NW  41000  Washington,  X  20005  L 

PMif  Dons  Morgan.  777  I4lh  Street,  NW  Washington  X  20005 

Stepken  L  Morgan,  5201  Leesbuig  Pike,  41111  Falls  Church.  VA  22041  

Suzanne  Morgan,  1850  M  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  X  20036  _  

Morgan  lewis  8  Bockius.  1800  M  SI .  NW.  4800  N  Washington.  X  20036 _, 

to 

to  . 

to  . 

to  . 

to. 

to  . 


William  G  Monn   1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  41500-N  Washington,  X  20004-1703 

James  A  Morrll,  1726  M  St,  NW,  4901  Washmgton,  X  20036    

Gerald  D  Moms,  555  New  lersey  Ave    NW  Washington  X  20001  

Joseph  Moms.  1101  15th  Street.  NW  4202  Washington  X  20005 

lom  C  Moms.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW  4700  Washington  X  20006  . 


James  W  Momson  Ji .  815  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  4800  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Do    

John  W  Momson.  5535  Hempstead  Way  Sprmglaki,  VA  22151  

Lynn  Momson.  311  Massachusetts  Awnuo.  K  Nttlmflgn.  X  20002 „ 

Mark  E  Morrison   1725  letterson  Davis  Wfkaif  Mnftal,  VA  22202 

William  C  Momson.  2001  North  Adams  St.  Mmflon.  VA  22201  

Momson  8  Foerster.  2000  Pennsylvania  Aw,  NW  Wasliin|tan,  K  20006 

Do   


Do 
to  . 
to 
to 


Morrow  Realty  Co  ,  Inc.  PO  Boi  020887  Tuscaloosa.  Al  35402-0887  

Cheryl  0  Morton.  1330  Connecticut  Aw .  IW.  4300  Washington.  X  20O36  . 

Ewlyn  M  Morton,  601  E  Street  NW  Washmgton,  X  20049  .   . 

Russell  N  Mosher.  950  H  Glebe  Rd  .  4150  Arlinglon.  VA  22203 


Dorothy  J  Moss.  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  Washington  X  20005 „ 

Peyton  H  Moss,  1050  17Ih  Street,  NW.  4350  Washington  X  20036      ."  ~Z 

Moss  Associates,  inc.  2450  Virginia  Ave  ,  NW  Washington  X  20O37 

Gerald  J  Mossingbotf,  1100  15th  Street,  Wt.  4900  Washington,  X  20005 ._.' 

kWion  Picture  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc.  1600  Eye  Street  I**  Washington  X  20006  .   .... 

John  ;  Motley.  6O0  Maryland  Aw  .  SW.  4700  Washington,  X  20024 „. 

Motor  anC  Equipment  Manuiacturers  Association.  1325  Pennsyhrania  Aw  .  NW.  4600  WaskingtM,  DC  20004  . 
Motorcycle  Industry  Council.  Inc.  1235  Jetl  Davis  Hwy  Arlington.  VA  22202 
Thomas  0  Moutton  Jr .  1275  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW.  4400  Washington  X  20004 

Stew  Moyer.  1400  16lh  Stieet.  NW  Washmgton.  X  20036-0001  . 

Mullenholz  i  Brimsek.  1150  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  470O  Washington.  K  20036 

to  

to ;;.zri z 

to „  ~ 

to JZ 

to _       ■  „■ zzz 

John  A  MulMt,  1627  K  St..  NM.  1500  Washmgton,  K  20006 „IZ""""     """"-" 

Tracy  Mollm.  701  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW  Washington.  X  20004 


Edgar  i  Mullms.  1401  Eye  Street.  NW.  Suite  600  Washington.  X  20005  . 
James  Bnan  Monroe.  1300  Eye  Street.  NW,  4520  Washington,  X  20005  .. 

Edward  L  Murphy  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  X  20037  

Jeanne  Marie  Murphy,  805  15th  St .  NW.  4300  Washmgton.  X  20005  

Linda  Luniewski  Murphy,  1601  Duke  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314     

Michael  M  Murphy,  1101  17th  St ,  NW,  4400  Washington.  X  20036  ..... 

Paul  T  Murphy,  PO  Boi  619500  Dallas,  TX  75261 

Stephen  P  Murphy,  715  South  Fairtai  Street  AJeiandna,  VA  22314 _ 

Hyde  H  Murray,  600  Maryland  Awnue,  SW  Washington  X  20024  . 

James  V  Murray,  1100  IStti  Street,  NW,  41200  Washington  X  200O5 


Rosemary  Griffin  Murray,  Crystal  Park  Four.  2345  Crystal  Drme  Ailmgfon.  VA  22227 
Murray  Scheei  8  Montgomery.  2715  M  Street.  NW.  4300  Washington.  X  20007     .. 

Do     


to 
to 
to 
to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


EmployerA^ient 


Policy  Consulting  Services.  Inc  (FwNissan  Motor  Company,  Ltd) 

Policy  Consulting  Services.  Inc  (ForMssan  Motor  Manutactiuini.  USX)  . 

Poliqi  Consulting  Services  Inc  (ForNnsan  Noitli  Ananca,  Inc)  

Amalpnutod  Transit  Union,  AR-CIO 

GrocHT  Manuiacturers  of  America,  lac 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Aawrica 

Joseph  E  Seagram  8  Sons.  Inc  

Evergreen  Intematnnal  Analion,  Inc 1. 

Common  Cause   _ 

Williams  Companies.  Inc  _ 

Atchison  Topeka  8  Santa  Fe  Raihiay  Co 

AAT-Association  tor  the  Manutadunng  Tl 
United  Fresh  Frurt  i  Vegetable  Assn 


American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  bic  . 

Waste  Management,  Inc  

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co 

Agusta  Group  

Equifai  Corp  

Independent  Video  Retadon  Atsn 

Lockheed  Corporation 


National  Assaiation  ot  Broadcasters 

DGA  International.  Inc  (For:Soc«le  Ibtanle  tOttt  et  dt  Coast  <e  Hdilna 

d'Aviatnn) 
STD  Research  Corp 


U  S  Cane  Sugar  Retinas  Assn  o(  America 

Burtmgton  Noittwm  Railroad  Corp 

Harvest  States  Cooperatiw  

Rockwell  Interaational  CUirp  .. 

Society  ot  American  Florists 

Boeing  Company  

Ford  Motor-Co  

National  Assn  ol  I 


American  Cemetery  Assn  ._ 

Sccunties  Industry  Assn  

Association  of  Ainencan  Railretids  

Coalition  tor  an  Undercharge  Reliet  Bill 

Coalition  ot  Supporters  of  the  Shippmg  Act  . 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co  

Hazardous  Waste  Action  Coalition  

Scotch  Whisky  Assn  

United  Oistnbution  Companies 

National  Assn  ot  Manutacturon 

Scott  Paper  Co 

American  Fed  ot  Teachers  „ 

National  Assn  ot  klarganne  Manufactmn 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co  

ARA  Services.  Inc     _ 

Momson  Assoaates  (For  Blue  Cniss  8  Blue  Skald  tosn)  . 
National  Assn  for  Uniformed  Soviets  _ 


locWaed  Corp . 


Meat  Importers  Council  ol  America.  Inc  . 

Califoraia  Bankers  Clearmi  House  Assn 

City  and  (^nty  ol  San  Francrsco  

Consolidated  Freightways  

Mastercard  International,  Inc.  el  al   

National  Electrcal  Manuiacturers  Assn  . 
Valent  U  SA  Corp  


5MI.00 
91JI0 


1.12S.00 

"sind^M 

25000 

1.00000 

1J4500 

1.781.25 

9000 

5.000  ra 

1JI00.00 


Exponddurts 


235JI0 


24800 
487.12 
8500 


IIJOOOO 


3.000.00 

7,5003)0 

20.000310 


28n 
1.500.00 
2,000.00 

'mob 


4500 
10,00000 
20.346.!2 


1,80000 


33i04.45 

93122 

22,90000 

2.00000 


885JI0 


12J43.7S 


2500 

300.00 

14.00 

1,73531 


92374 
2282.18 
1.54176 


1475 

1240.20 

100.67 


8703 
22000 


28i0 

"nisi 


72jOO 


SynthetK  Oiianic  Chemical  Manuiacturers  tosn  . 

American  Assn  ot  Retired  Persons 

Amencan  Boiler  Manufacturers  Assn,  tnc 

Amencan  Medical  Assn   

AR-CIO  Maritime  Committee  

Association  of  Bank  Holding  Co(  

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  tosn       „ 


Natnnal  Fed  of  Independent  Business  . 


Pacilic  Telesis  Gnup 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

City  of  Fergus  Falls  

Delaware  8  Hudson  Railroad  

Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co 

North  Amencan  Eguipment  Dealos  tosn 

Soo  Line  Corporation  

lACA  International  Airtiacs 

FMC  Corporation    .„. 

National  Retail  Federation 

United  Technologies  Corp  

Hoffmann-La  R«he.  Inc  , 


Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn  Inc  , 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Inc 

Society  of  Amencan  Flonsts 


SOOM 

69947 
15000 
2500 


54000 
1.00000 
15.26892 
9,57000 


20,000.80 
30327 


2.50000 

1.00000 
2.50000 


American  President  Companies,  ltd.  ot  al. 

Calto  Petroleum  Corp  

feRow  Freight  System.  Inc  ol  Delmara 

tonrican  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Union  Carbide  Corp     

USAir,  Inc  _. 

Amencan  Assn  of  Dental  Schodls 

Atochem,  NA 

City  of  Philadelphia 


Clewland  Cliffs  Iron  Co  

Connecticut  Mutual  life  Insurance  Ot .. 

Delaware  Rwer  Port  Authority  

Independence  Blue  Cross   

Independent  Laboratory  Consortium 

Industry  Council  for  Tangible  Assets  

In)n  Ore  Assn  

IIV  Corpontion  

National  Council  of  Coal  lesson 

New  England  Mutual  life  Insurance  Co 

North  American  Philips  Corp 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co _. 

Penn  Mutual  life  Insurance  Co _ 

Philadelphia  Regional  Port  Authority 

Players  Club  International  

Oualimetncs.  Inc 

Shubert  Organization.  Inc 

Swaziland  Sugar  Assn 

Sweetener  Users  Assn 


Technology  Development  8  Education  Cav  . 


335J1 
100.00 


1526892 
30000 
26.00 


10.000.00 

2.40000 
2.50000 
2.49900 

89  JO 

3500 
2.80909 

3.00000 
7.000.N 
1,00000 
9,300.00 

33.00000 
8.89000 

"Hm 

60000 

30.00 

400.00 

500.00 

1.50000 

200.00 

10.00 

1500 
3500 
1000 

150.00 
25000 
40000 
30000 
50000 

1000 
2000 
2000 
25  00 
25.00 

500.00 

450.00 

IJOOOO 

2500 
2500 
3500 

50000 
500  00 
50000 
100.00 

1500 
3000 
30.00 

600.00 

SM 
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Octamaliaii  w  Mmdul  FilMt 


Rooot  I  Mum,  180  Maiden  Ln  New  Tort.  NT  lOOM     -—r-^-r 

Mutual  life  Insurance  Co  Tai  ConminR.  Mil  Ourtiam  Hmmrn  SoMd  PImMIW  070(0-2391 

Fretf  MutI  AsMCialn.  1200  Nn>  Hai««sliiK  Aw.  NM.  1200  Waslmitm.  K  2003( 

Do  —• 

Do  ■ 

Cary  D  Mr"  501  2n<j  Sttwt,  W  WasKiniton,  DC  20002  ...- - 

turn  Ma|K  Mytn.  1331  Pnins«<vania  Ave    m.  suite  1300-N  WasKmctM,  K  200M  _ 

Alan  T  Nattalm.  1150  Connecticut  A»enu«.  m  Was»iin|ton,  DC  20036  — __ 

Do  — . . — 

Mafttia  tosmitn.  1350  E)»  Street,  m.  Suite  810  Wasdiniton.  DC  2000S  ___ 

em  M  Nateman.  1225  E«c  Street.  NW.  M25  W>shin|ton.  DC  20005 
RatMMl  A»  earner  Assn.  1 730  M  St .  NW.  1006  Wasliuifton.  DC  20036 


An  Trattc  Contnllefs  Assn.  444  H  Cwtol  Street.  NW  1845  WaslMtlm.  DC  20001^... 
Asm  tor  Biomedical  Researdi.  818  Connecticut  Am   m  1303  Washmfton.  DC  2000S 

Assn  lor  Unitonncd  Savins.  SS3S  Hempstead  Way  Spnngtield  VA  22IS1        

Assn  ot  Air  Traltic  Sneciilists.  «740  Comdw  PI    Suite  C  Beltsvilie  MD  20705  _ 

Assn  ot  Broadcasters,  1771  N  SIrrt.  HD  Waslim|ton.  DC  20036  - 

Assn  at  Cliain  Dru|  Stores  Inc  PO  Bo  141 7-049  Aleundna,  VA  22313  . 


Assn  ol  Federal  Vetennanans.  1101  Vermont  Avenue,  tM,  1710  Wastiinftoil.  DC  2000S 


I  Assn  at  Independent  Colleges  i  Universities   122  C  St    NM  1750  Waslunfton.  DC  20001  -.... 

I  Assn  ot  Ute  Companies.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  11250  Wsshinjlon,  DC  20004  — 

RMmI  taM  ot  HHMtiCtaRfS.  1331  Penn  Ave   fW  llSOO-North  Wastiin|ton  K  20004-1703 

MiMl  taa  of  MHpmt  Ihniactmrs,  1101  1  Sth  St    IM,  1202  Washinfton.  DC  20OO5       

IMmiI  ta»  ol  IMnI  Imiiniict  Cos.  3601  Vmcennes  Road  P  0  Boi  68700  Indianapolis.  IN  AttM 

IWiontAssaof  Reillois.  777  14ttiSt,  (MWastiiniton.  DC  20005  

IMioMi  AssD  of  Truck  Stop  Operators,  Inc  1199  N  faiilai  Street  WOl  Aleandna.  VA  22314 

Ibtionl  Beer  WMesalers  Assn.  UOO  Soutti  Washmfton  Street  Aieiandna.  VA  22314-4494 

UrtiOiUl  Broiler  Council.  11 S5  15111  St,  tWWasHinjton  DC  20005  

al  Business  Aircralt  Assn,  1200  IStn  St .  NW  1200  Wasliiniton,  DC  20036-2598    

J  Club  Assaiation.  Washmjton  HarOour  3050  K  Street,  *»,  1330  Wasl>m|ton,  DC  20007    

al  Comm  ot  Cities  and  States  lor  Air  Service,  Transportation  Buildin|  Room  417  St  Paul  MN  55156 


I  Comm  to  Preserve  Social  Security  t  Medicare,  20OO  K  Street  NW  MOO  Wasliin{1on.  DC  20006  — 

IMmI  Commmm  Actm  FowMatwi.  Ik.  2100  M  Street,  m.  I604A  WasKmiton  DC  20037 

IMmI  CMm  ComoI  If  AMCica.  P.O.  Bb  12285  Memphis.  IN  38182  

tbtnni  Council  lor  LaofiuiB  I  M'l  Studios,  300  Eye  Street.  Suite  211  Wasl)in|toa.  DC  200O2 

National  Council  ot  A(ricultural  Empkyyers.  1735  I  Street.  NW  1704  l«Mlwi|l1,  K  20006  

National  Council  ol  Farmer  Cooperatives,  SO  F  Street,  m  1900  WllfwutW.  DC  20001  

Nataul  Council  on  Alconolisin  I  Dru|  Dependence.  1 5 1 1  K  Street.  NW.  1926  WtJk«|toii.  K  i 

•I  Electrical  Manufacturers  Assn.  2101  I  Street,  m  1300  Washington  DC  20037  . 

al  EmploymenI  Lawyers  Assn,  535  Pacific  Avenue  San  Francisco,  CA  94133  

■I  Glass  Assn  8200  Creensboro  Dme.  1302  Mclean.  VA  22102 


Gram  t  Feed  Assn   1201  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  1830  Washin|l)M.  DC  2000S-3917 

Gnm  Trade  Council.  1300  L  Street.  1925  Waslunfton  DC  20005  . 

Gonte.  leie  H  St .  NW  Wasliiniton.  X  20006  

Gimn  Assn.  1825  Samuel  Morse  Drne  Rcston.  VA  22090 

Gaart  Assn  ol  ttic  U  S   One  MassKhuselts  Aw .  WN  Washinitoo.  K  20001  

Independent  Automobile  Dealers  Assn.  2521  Brown  Blvd    Suite  100  Ailin(ton.  TX  76006-5299  . 

I  Independent  Eoero  Producers  601  13th  STreet  NW  1320  South  Washinjlon  DC  20005  

•I  Industrial  Transportation  Lea|ue,  1700  N  Moore  Si  SI  900  Arlmflon.  VA  22209-1904  ..._ 

al  Leased  Housmj  Assn.  2300  M  St ,  NW  1260  Washmfton.  DC  20037  

MitiOiUl  Milk  Producers  Federation.  1840  Wilson  BW  Ailinpon.  VA  22201      . .._ 

I  Pnt  Control  Assn.  8100  Oat  St  Dunn  Larin|.  VA  22027 


ntbm  E<«i>ownf  t  SoMkos  Assn  Inc.  1899  Preston  White  Drne  Reston.  VA  22091  . 

until  MmtiM,  701  Pmmflirania  Avenue.  MN  1710  Washmpon.  DC  20004 

I  Riflit  to  WM  CoMMtleo.  1001  Bnddock  Rd .  KOQ  SprmffcM.  VA  22160  

IMMt  Rwal  Electric  CooperatiM  Aisn.  IBOO  Hosucluisetts  Aw .  NN  Washmfton.  K  20036 

Notad  Socielv  of  ProfcssioMl  Enfuwis.  1420  Nnt  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314  

National  Soft  Dnnk  Assn.  1101  16th  St .  m  Washmjton  DC  20036     

National  Spa  i  Pool  Institute  2111  Eisenhower  Ave  Aleundna  VA  22314 

Natonal  Stone  Assn.  1415  Elliol  PUce.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20007  

National  Stiatefies.  Inc.  888  17th  Street.  flW,  12th  Floor  Washmfton.  DC  20006 

Do 


EmployctAlient 


0( 

Ol. 

Oi 

k. 
•*. 
Bo 


National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assn  2626  Pennsylvania  Aw .  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20037  . 

National  Track  Equipment  Assn.  38705  Seven  Mile  Road.  1345  livonia.  Ml  48152    

Nitawal  Ventwe  Capital  Association.  1655  N  Fort  Meyer  D<    1700  Arlmfton.  VA  22209  . 
RMianl  MNdhte  Federation.  1400  I6lh  Street.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036-0001 


I  Wfnlesale  Grocers  Assn.  201  Parti  Washmfton  Court  Falls  Church.  VA  22046 
lidMl  m.  n^.  1001  Pcnnsylwin  Am.  NW.  4700  Washmfton.  DC  20004-2502 

PMMla  Nial.  1301  Pennsyfvana.  W».  1300  Wiite^f.  DC  »004  

Met  1.  Unl.  im  South  BaltMWt  Am.  Tain.  OK  74119 

1 1  NMh.  519  C  Street 


HE  Hulm^m.  DC  20002  

NMMa-F»*i|hbor  Actnn  Fund.  2601  Ittsio*  SliMl  8400  S*tt  FtMcnco.  CA  94110 

FioSridi* 


i  W  Neill.  600  5th  Strait  Ahoi*.  I  60SO5 
Neilt  (  Company.  Inc.  815  CoMMCticiil  tm,  NW,  KOO  WashMfton.  K  20006 

Do  

Do _ 


•l . 

•• _ 

•• 

Di 

D» — 

k 

Bi 

k 

Do - - 

Do  - 

Mark  E  Nelson.  1825  I  Street.  NW.  I4O0  Washmfton  DC  20006  

Lynda  L  Nersesian   1100  15Di  SI    NW.  1900  Washmfton.  DC  20005 

Fredenck  H  Nesbitt,  1750  New  York  Avenue  NW  Washmfton.  OC  20006 

Aleiander  Netchvolodott.  1301  Connecticut  Ave .  1200  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

To«M  L  Nettmf.  750  Fust  Street.  NE,  Suite  900  Washmfton.  OC  20002  

mmlk,  M6  Rhode  Island  Aw  ,  NE  Washmfton,  DC  20018        

E.  Mm  Nkmumi   1130  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  I&30  Washmfton.  K  20036 

New  Toik  9ate  Bankers  Assn,  485  Loinfton  Avenue  New  York.  NT  10(17 

Peter  E  NewOould,  1200  17ih  Street,  m  Washmfton  K  20036         

Richard  W  Newpher,  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW  Washinftgn.  DC  20024 

Skaw  Nliilfl.  1400  16di  St    NW  Washmfton  OC  20036-0001  

Saa  &  NdalS.  21S  PMintnnia  Ave    S[  Washmfton.  DC  20003  

E.  (net  Mdalim.  ISOOIISt..  NW  Washmfon  DC  20036  _ 

MMtwoMdalson,  1722  Eye  St,  MN,  Fifth  Fkw  Washmfton  K  20006    ..    _ 

NWiM  W  Hcherson.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  MN  Suite  850  Washmfon.  DC  20006  , 
Mckorson  (  Stiner.  1919  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  MN  M50  Washmfton.  DC  20006-3404 


Temple  Unwersity 

Wisconsin  Canltal  IrampMaliM  Cai|orali«i . 
Asaito.  Inc  ..._ - — 

CMUMMcations  Sateilitt  C«ii  (CoiMli)  . 

TtMSHWld  Insurance  Brokers 

Von  Wl  America  .  _ 

Feitilinr  Institute  

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp 

Koteeo  i  Nattalm  (for  Alascom.  lac) 

Koteen  t  Nallalm  (For  Telephon*  6  OMt  Sfstcnn.  tat) . 
lohnson  &  lohnson  HMI        


" 

' 

** 

.    1 

■ 

* 

' 

T 

1    .  ..    

I -...- -              - 

1 

Receipts 


American  International  Creup     — 

Columbia  Communcatians  Corp    

Consumer  News  6  Business  Channel . 

ferrell  Gas  

Moltiers  t  Others  lor  a  Lnable  World 

Rwlsis  flortli  Aoitnco,  Inc  -...—.« 

Mrs.  RO|or  SItvm  — ... — »......»...-- 

Iti«»  Gnup,  LP. -... 


AHied-Sifnil.  kic  

National  Cattlemen's  taa 

Mapco.  Inc   .„_...„„....„.._.....-.._...—..«..„ 

Hos«c<  Assn  of  AMnaMMIaMi  taa  hr  Haw  Cm 


Methanol  Institute 
Services  Saiety  , 


Emtosiy  of  the  Republic  of  Kaiti 

General  Electnc  Industnal  and  Power  Systan  . 

Government  ol  Jamaica  

Government  ol  Tnnidad  and  Tobafo 

Islamic  Republic  al  Pakistan   , 

lomt  Diseases  North  General  Hospital 

Kinfdom  ol  Morocco  __ _ 

Pasmmco,  Inc       _ _ 

Puerto  Rico  Economic  DeuolatMnl  Aduiaiiliali 

Republic  ol  Cameroon      

Republic  ol  Cote  d  hmite  

Republic  ol  Guinea 

Republic  ol  Kenya . 

Republic  ol  Tunisia 


Schofflburf  Cater  lor  Researdi  la  Mack  CaHan  . 

SEMATICH,  Inc 

Phannaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn   

International  Assn  ol  Fire  Fifhters 

Ca  Enterpnses  Inc 

Career  CoUefe  Assn 


Southern  Company  Semcas.  he 

Amencan  Psychoiofical  Assn  (APA) 
American  Farai  Bureau  Federation  _. 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

PuWic  Citiren  

Amencan  Bar  Assn 

Baitliys  Banli  FlC  -^ — 

Esstar 

Esstar  Coit 


1.000  00 
450.00 


60.000.00 

4.50000 

16000 


23.tt7.21 

151.12500 

89503 


217,71678 


563.66000 


220,41425 


496.00 


2.3S5,M5.tt 
3,02500 


283 
1.940.070  OO 
90.758.23 
51.07663 
27.457.00 
2.90000 
9.465.70 


775i6 


3J0(.00 


15.87500 
3.00000 
16.99715 


75.00000 
26.000.00 
2.00000 
15.11810 


Eipenditures 


S,4267l 


11,10000 


12,00000 


41.95156 
1.64184 
2,950.00 
6.73Ii5 


2,433.« 


30.93 

27.00000 
22.626.19 


9.00000 


1.00O.0O 
52SO.0O 


10.00000 
18.00000 
30,000.00 
36,000il0 

amn 

100.00000 
90.00000 
21.00000 

"  fSjiM  75 


102,80000 
40.00000 
100.00000 


90.00000 
14.00000 
5.31300 
4,00000 
16J31.00 

mob 

64.697  00 
4.291  21 

90525 

13,651.00 
1.996.49 
7375.00 
400.00 
4.00000 
17.22675 
1722175 


1500 
30.00 


10744 
248  76 


3.17801 
13.73568 
11.004  62 

8.19604 
217.788  78 


14274 
71.72900 


220.41425 

"639  39 

97.922  50 


13.52649 
3.02500 

33.337  50 
5.165  OO 


6.527.53100 

48.47700 

51.07663 

28.10427 

4.35000 

7.97590 

5.32800 

77526 

"aooooo 

4.97000 


15.875  00 
I.OOOOO 

33.114  27 
9.19000 

10.887  86 

13.31000 
2.000  00 

15.11810 


17.93993 

8.426  74 
1.773  50 
11.100  00 
94  49 
6.50000 

63802 

1.11457 

118 

10191 


1012 


3.22 
3.624  10 
5.94840 
35.451  91 
24.163  77 
9.00000 


IS.96700 


7771 

12989 

1.12612 

567  35 

3.594  84 

2.63010 

5.30153 

17694 

3.103  84 

574  44 

696 

2.39153 

4.23851 

34.292  84 

6.241  61 

6.656  68 

1224 

1.66875 

9000 


73402 


85.89500 

7277  75 

49322 

100.00 

3000 


5000 
405.18 


February  23,  1993 
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Orfani^ation  or  Individual  Filmf 


Ellen  Nissenbaum.  777  North  Capitol  Street.  NE.  1705  Washmfton.  OC  20002-4239 

Michael  E  Na,  231  W  Michifan  Street,  IP453  Milwaukee  WI  53203 

Noon  Harfraw  Devans  &  Doyle  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW  1800  Washmfton  K  20005 

Noahs  Ark  Crisis  Center.  Inc  PC  Boi  29192  Baltimore  MD  21213 

Bartiara  0  Nocera.  955  LEnfant  Plaza.  SW.  15300  Washington  DC  20024  .... 

Walker  f  Nolan,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  4th  floor  Washington  DC  20004   .  .   _ . 

Robert  I  Nooter,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW,  MOO  Washington  DC  20024  _ 

David  F  Nofcioss.  1156  15lh  Street.  NW.  »550  Washington,  DC  20005  

Julia  J  Norrell.  1155  Connecticut  Aw.  M*.  1300  Washmgton,  OC  20036 

Do . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


North  American  Telecemmunications  Assn.  2000  M  St .  NW,  1550  Washmgton,  OC  20036 

J  Hallock  Northcon,  1819  I  Street,  NW,  I20O  Washington,  DC  20036-3822  __     '    _  " 

Northwest  Strategies,  1 1 1  Queen  Anne  Avenue  North.  1500  Seattle,  WA  98109  "  _JI 

Rita  ErsleM  Norton,  1300  Eye  Street  NW,  Suite  520  West  Washmgton.  DC  20005     .. 

Julie  Nouter,  1015  fifteenth  Street.  NW.  M02  Washington  OC  20O05  

Mary  Ann  Novak.  555  13th  Street.  NW  1460  West  Tower  Washmgton,  DC  20004-1109  _  "'         Z" 

Victona  S  Nugent.  2000  P  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036       ^ 

Nussbaum  t  WaW.  One  Thomas  Circle.  NW  1200  Washmgton  DC  20005  

Do .'.  ■;: ~ 

Frankim  W  Nutter,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  WOO  Washington,  OC  20004  " 

NAIOP.  Association  (or  Commercial  Real  Estate  1215  lefferson  Davis  Highway  Suite  100  iiiJiflfiai  VA  22202  " 
Hubert  K  0  Bannon,  50  F  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20001                                _  _  J 

OBannon  t  Gibbons.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  2001)4 

Do  


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 


David  D  O'Brien.  O'Snen  t  Associates  600  New  Hampshire  Awnoe.  NW.  IIOIO 

Do 

Raymond  V  O'Bnen.  1600  M  St .  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036  

Rosemary  L  DBrien,  805  15lh  Street,  NW.  1610  Washington  DC  20005-2207 

Urban  f  0  Bnen  III.  2000  Post  Oak  Boulevard  Houston.  IK  77056-4400      _ 

David  S  OBryon,  5223  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW,  1306  Washington  DC  20015  . 
David  O'Connor,  1129  20th  Street,  NW,  1600  Washington  OC  20O36      „ 

lames  E  O'Connor.  900  191h  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20OO6      

K  James  O'Connor  Jr.  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

felley  E  0  Connor.  216  7th  Street.  S£  Washington,  DC  20003  

Michael  J  O'Connor.  11  Dupont  Circle,  NW.  Suite  300  Washington  DC  20036 

Do  

Patnck  C  O'Connor.  1625  K  Stnat  NW.  1305  Wasliinftsn.  DC  200116 

Do  _ 

Do ~ 

Do 

Do 


K20037 


'  Connor  I  Haman.  1919  Pennsylvinia  Aw .  NW.  WOO  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do    


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Paul  T  O'Day.  1150  17lh  Street.  NW  1310  Washington.  DC  20036 


Thomas  A  O'Day,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  1400  Washmgton,  DC  20036  . 

Wayne  O'Oell.  6004  Wilmington  Dr  Burke  VA  22015 

Vnise  M  O'Oonnell,  1875  Eye  Street,  NW,  1775  Washington.  OC  20006 

isnt  O'Grady,  815  16th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  

Tern  O'Grady,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  m  Washington  DC  20id3i6 

Bartara  E  O'Hara,  PO  Bo>  23992  Washmgton,  OC  20025-3992    

Robert  J  O'Hara  Ir .  2  North  9th  Street  Allenlown,  PA  18101 
Dean  O'Hare.  15  Mountain  View  Road  Warren  HI  07061 


O'Keele  Ashenden  Lyons  t  Ward.  30  North  La  Salle,  14100  Cliican.  I.  60602  , 
Do 


Daniel  J  O'Neal  III.  600  Maryiam)  Aw .  SW,  tlOO  West  Washmgton.  DC  20024-2571  . .      ... 
Law  Offices  of  Win  O'Neal.  PC .  1455  Pennsylvinia  Aw .  m.  11200  Waslunfton.  DC  20004 
John  T  O'Rouiti.  1129  20«i  Street  NW,  1500  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do   _ 

Do 

Do _ _._  Z'Z 

Do    


John  J  OSIia«|lm$ir.  1001  G  Stnat.  Mf.  71k  na«  East  NaahiRftai,  OC  20001 

Do __ 

Do  „.  '  _■■"" 

Do ~ 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


EmploycrAUient 


Center  on  Budget  I  Policy  Pnorities 

Wisconsm  Electnc  Power  Co 

American  Free  Trade  Assn 


North  America.  Inc    

EdiMn  Electric  Institute   ZZL.1..~IZZ ".Z. 

Aaencan  Farm  Bureau  Federilioa _ 

Montgomery  McCracken  Walker  6  Rtwads  (For  PHots  Assn  of  ttie  Bay  and  Rner 
Delaware) 

Ameritas  Life  Insurance  Cav ,„ 

Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company "'" 

Health  insurance  of  America  [ 

Lincoln  National  Lite  Insurance  Compaay  ..., L__J  Z 

Mutual  ol  Omaha  J._ 

Nitianal  Assn  ol  Cham  Drug  Stores ] .""" 


Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  of  America 

Royal  Seafoods.  Inc  

Hoftman-LaRxhe.  Inc     _. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  ol  the  US  

Parsons  Brinkerhott  Quade  6  Douglas.  Inc  . 
PuMk  Citizen 


American  Sa  ol  Composers  Authors  t  Publislian  . 

National  Football  Leafue  Pliyeu  Assn 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  America  


Association  of  Amencan  Railroads 

Coalition  for  Tai  Simplification 

ICI  Americas,  Inc  

Ketlofg  Company 


Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co  of  New  York 

Pacific  Architects  and  Engineers.  Inc  _., 

Polyisocyanurate  Insulation  Manufactuters  Assa  (PJMA)  . 

Prince  of  Fundy  Cruises.  Ltd  

TICO  Energy,  he  

Undowrilirs  at  Uayd's  Umdon 

Jim  Watter  Corp 

Harley-Oavidson.  he 

Pnmerica  Financial  Senicas  

ITT  Corporation  

CF  Industnes.  Inc  

Apache  Corporation 


American  Assn  ot  Limited  Partners  

Group  Health  Assn  ol  Amenca.  Inc  

Savmgs  and  Community  Bankers  of  AniMica 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc  

Florists'  Transwortd  Delivery  Assn 


Albers  t  Company  (For  May  Department  Stores  Col 
6  Company  (ForProfit  Recovery  Group) 


Kent  t  O'Cianor,  Inc  (For  Amencan  College  of  Occupational  Medicme)  , 

Kant  6  O'Connor.  Inc  (For  American  Supply  Association) .._ 

Amencan  Warehousemen's  Assaiation 

Kent  I  O'Connor.  Ik  (For  National  Assn  of  Fleet  Admmistiatots) 

Kent  k  0  Connor.  Inc  (For  Transportation  Ljwym  Assn) 

Alliance  ol  Marine  Parks  and  Aguanums  

American  Clinical  Laboratory  Assn  

Amencan  Family  Lite  Assurance  Co 

Bobby  Berosmi  LTD  ~_ 

Center  tor  Marine  Conseniation.  tic ~ 

Coif's  MaaaiKtarini  Company,  he ..IZZIZZZZZ'ZZZZZ. 

CNA  hswancc  Co 


Distilled  Spirts  Council  of  the  US..  Inc  . 

Eastern  Michigan  University 

Ecomanne  USA    

Glass  Packaging  Institute l_. 

Golden  Nugget,  bic 


Gowmment  of  Israel  Supply  Mission 
Gaumment  of  Netherlands  Antilles  .. 

Gawnment  of  Pen;         

Health  Images,  Inc  

J  C  Penney  Company,  he  

Kellou  Company 


Fund  Management.  Inc  . 
-Benz  ol  North  America. 
Fishing  Association 


Mutual  Life  hsurance  Co 
6  Watt  . 


Miiaal  Assa  uf  OptiMietrlsts  and  Opficiaos.  he  . 

Natinal  taa  ri  Ptnabk  X-Ray  Providers 

Pacific  Seiload  Processors  Assn 

foseph  E  Seagram  i  Sons.  Inc  . 

Soka  University  Los  Angeles  . 


Solid  Waste  Agency  of  Northem  Codi  Caarif  . 

State  of  Alaska _ 

US  Wild  Horse  6  Burro  Foondation  

Wanls  Cow  Packing  Company 

Aawncai  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn.  he  -.._. 

Akiaace  of  Amencan  Insurers   

Cable  Televrsion  Assn  of  MD.  D£  6  OC  

Georgu-Pacitic  Corp 


Amencan  Fed  ot  Labor  I  Congress  of  hdastriat  OrfaaizMiaas  . 

National  Rille  Assn  of  America  

American  Soc  of  Travel  Agents 
Pennsyhiama  Power  6  LifM  ( 
Chubb  Corporation  . 

Kluiman,  Inc  

Mataal  ol  America 

Nurses'  Assn 


National  Rural  Telecom  Assa  

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgafe  Caty  . 

Sears  klortgage  Corp _ 

Secunties  Industry  Assn 


Telecommunications  Indastnes  taa  , 
Tlie  Limited,  Ik 


Strategie  Management  Assxiates.  he  (Fwimerican  Paper  hstdatel  

Stratafie  Management  Associates.  Inc  (For  Care  Visions  Corporatan)  

Giaatar  Nan  York  Hospital  Assn  

Sbahtic  Management  Assxiates.  Ik  (For  Healthcom  IntenatoiaO 

SlllMliL  Management  Assxiates.  Ik  (For  Hospital  for  Special  Surgery) 

Stiatefic  Management  Assxiates,  Ik  (For  Lenoe  Hill  Hospital)  

Strategic  Management  Assxiates,  Inc  (For  klaimonides  Medical  CaaM  ., 

Strategic  Manafement  Assxiates,  Ik  (For  MicroGeneSys  IK) 

Stratefic  Management  Assxiates.  Ik  (For  Montefare  kledical  Center)  . .. 


Receipts 


91352 
12(25 


10000 

12.31060 

8.163  00 

25000 

1.05000 


5O0D0 

50000 

2.10000 

500.00 


1.00000 
960.00 


350.00 


200.00 
1.00000 
6.000.00 


(25J7 


Eqiinddures 


3.00000 
3.00000 
5.000« 
15.00000 


5.00000 
5.00000 
15.99900 


500.00 

ioii'do 


6.50000 

4O000 

2.000.00 


IJOOOO 
3JI6.00 


10.777.95 

2122121 

8,04400 

1.00000 

48600 


3.00000 

"15.980  JO 

75.000.00 

700JN 


500.00 


4.750.00 


3.00000 
500.00 


160.00 
6Mt.OO 


2.40O00 
23.750.00 


21,40215 

1.402  50 
7500 


ItMM 

1«22977 

6.05000 

ISOOO 


I4J00M 


2*mM 


1050 


9332 
53045 

mat 


3.1 


4.450.00 

._...„ 

~T40i6 


109.47 


13610 
454  40 


22.07 


3076 


25523 
424J7 


1.4(6.00 

11.69624 

133  54 


1173 
■4320 


5120 


imM 


17100 


3352 
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OrfjnuatiM  a  Mmdul  FilMf 


Do 
Do 


M  OnneOToote.  1006  Wihgn  DM .  (?m  Minftai.  W  TTM  . 

Stephen  I  Oloote.  16«  L  Si ,  WK  Washmjtor,  6C  20036  

Paul  C  OlUey  50  F  Strnl.  WW  Wastiuiflon.  DC  20001  

Kim  M  (Xxu.  1020  19111  SIml.  m.  tm  IIIMMi|loil.  DC  20038 


Neil  H  Often.  1776  K  Street.  IM.  1600  WlHnim.  DC  20006 

Donald  G  0|ilvie.  1120  Connecticut  Am..  M  WKki*|ton.  K  20036  . — 

Manon  Bnime  Oilestiy  Jt .  1455  Pennsylvania  *•<   m  1525  Wishmfton.  DC  20004 
Ptiilip  N  Ola.  1199  Noitti  Fairiai  Street.  1204  Aleundna  VA  22314 


R  Teel  OInef.  601  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Nortti  Building.  Suite  1200  Washmflon,  DC  20004-2601 

Austin  P  Otney  1875  Connecticut  Ave    l#*  12tli  Fkm  Washinjton.  DC  20009 

Lynnea  J  Olsen  400  Nortli  Wastimpon  Street  AleianOna  VA  22314  

Van  R  Olsen.  1156  15tti  St,  NW,  11019  Washington.  DC  20006  

£nli  Oljon.  1350  New  rork  Avenue  m  Wastiington  DC  20005  

Ridiart  C  Olson  2000  Edmund  Haliey  Drive.  MOO  Beston.  V»  22091  

Sydney  Olson.  10801  Bockville  Pile  BKkville.  MO  20852 


Olsson  Frank  t  Meeda.  1400  16lti  Street.  NW.  1400  Wasliin|tan.  DC  20036-2220  . 

Oo  


tt. 

Do 


Onwia  Intenutanal.  Inc.  11  Carrufe  Hmsi  CiRlt  /UBa**ii.  V*  22034  . 

Do  - ~ 

Philip  C  Onstad.  333  Plamtield  Road  Edtson.  Nl  08S20  

Edward  R  Osann   1400  I6tti  St    m  Washington.  DC  20036-0001  

Sima  Osdoby.  305  7th  Street  SE  Washington.  DC  20003     

Ui  Oshiki.  5600  Broad  Branch  Rd  Washington.  DC  20015   ........._- 

David  S  Ostertnut.  1 725  letterson  Davis  Highway  Adington.  VA  22202  — 

I  F  Otero.  815  16lh  Street,  m  Washington.  K  20006  

Alan  R  Ott.  1120  Connecticut  Ave    IfW  Washington.  OC  20036  

Michael  F  Ouellette.  225  N  Washington  Street  Alcundna.  VA  22314 

CM  Oust.  1800  HnsKtestm  Aw..  NN  Htslmtm.  K  20036 

Overseas  Educjtan  Asm.  1201  16ili  9mi.  M)  NuAmUm.  DC  20036 


lack  C  Overstraat  1745  Mknm  Dmi  Wjfmi  Swii  1000  Ai1m|tm.  VA  22202  . 
OtrH  Own.  801  Pennsylvania  Aw..  NH.  f730  WailMi|tin.  DC  20004 

Do  

0* 

Dl ., 

Di , 


0) -.. 

Do    

Oo     

Sally  LaHue  Owi.  900  19M  SMal.  MM  «lailM|lon.  K  20006  ....- 

Stephen  F  Owen  Ir    2600  Virgina  Ave  fM  1840  Washington.  DC  20037-I90S 

TNmias  E  Owens.  815  16th  Street  NW.  4309  Washington.  OC  20OO6    

William  1  Owens   1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  «5U  «rtin|ton.  VA  22202 

lod  Packer.  1201  15th  Street,  NW  Washington.  K  20036  

LeeW  Paden.  PC  Bo>  201  Tulsa.  OH  74102 „. „_ 

AMkavPatiUa.  815  16th  Street.  WW.  1511  Watkafln.  K  20006  

BMtaa  Plft.  401  Coon  Boulevard.  IM  AltwwaqM,  W  87121  

Urn  PiWwtas.  HI  14th  Street.  IM.  Surte  1001  Nashnflai.  OC  2000$  

MKhatl  C  Palmer  1101  Vermont  Ave  .  IM.  4604  Washinglon.  X  20005 

Bcniafflin  L  Paiumho   lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  4706  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do ..-.,.  .  

to 


Bl. 

Da 

Da 


Pilwto  t  Ccnd.  lac.  1000  Ciwclicat  Aw.  M).  1706  NlskiMlM.  K  20036  . 

Ot „ — 


Ot 
Da 
0*. 
Da 

Do 


Stephen  I  Paradise.  1800  K  Street.  NW.  41100  Washington.  DC  20006  - 

Jonattian  R  Paret.  1850  M  Street.  IM  Washington  DC  20036 

Bnict  Parker,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036    

Tom  V  Palter.  Arkansas  Petnjleum  Council  One  Riverfront  Place.  4460  Ik 

Penny  L  Parkin.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW,  4575  Washington.  OC  20006  _ 

Carl  M  Parks.  633  Pennsyhrama  Ave  .  IM  4600  Washington  OC  20004  . 

James  Parmelee.  11166  Mam  Street.  Swte  302  Fairfai.  VA  22030  _ 

lack  C  PameU.  1250  I  Stmt.  Ml.  MOl  NaslMnilaii.  DC  20005 

Do 

Oo     

Norman  T  Pamej.  5503  Mako  Court  Waldorl,  MO  20603  

Ronald  L  Pamsh.  1800  One  Tandy  Center  Fort  Worth.  IX  75102  . 


I  Ulth  Rgct.  «R  72114  . 


WiHiam  E  Par^hall,  230  South  Broad  Street  Philadelphia,  PA  19102  

Richard  N  Parsons,  1225  Eye  Street,  m  11100  Washmgton,  DC  20005  

Partnership  on  Health  Care  and  Employment.  PO  Ba  27414  Washington.  DC  20038  . 

Charles  C  Partndge  5535  HemrUut  «M|  SpnngfieJd.  VA  22151 

Rotett  D  Partndge.  511  JannmUM Mmidna.  VA  22302 


Richard  E  Pisco  501  School  Stiwl.  9K.  1400  Washmgton.  DC  20024 

Lisa  M.  Patera.  1055  North  Fairtai  Street.  Suite  201  Aleiandna.  VA  2ni4  . 
Jerry  M  Patterson.  3200  Bnstol  St .  Surte  640  Costa  Mesa.  CA  92626  


Da 

Da 


Mckart  H  PattauM.  1776  tf  St.  M.  K7S  Maslmflaii.  DC  20006 

Saly  Pattanan.  810  SevenO:  Ave  Naw  TaM.  NT  10019 

C  iBMl  Patti.  1 133  15ih  Street.  NW.  KOO  UtakMtloa.  DC  20005 

I  Cans  t  BK>w.  2550  M  SInet.  Ml  t»aH«n>w.  K  20037  .. 


It. 


Employer/Client 


Strategic  Management  Associates  Inc  IFor  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center) 
Strategic  Management  Associates   Inc  (For  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical 
Center) 

StralegK  Management  Associates.  Inc  (ForTeredata  Corporation) 

Northrop  Corp 

General  Motors  Corp  . _ 

Association  of  American  Railmads  

US  West.  Inc    

Direct  Selling  Association . 

American  Banhen  Assn  . „ 

RIR  Nahisco.  Inc 


International  Counc4  ol  SiHppmf  Canlais 

Merck  t  Co,  Inc     

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leihy  t  MxRae  (For  National  Assn  ol  CliKii  Racyiders  (MOO) 

National  Assn  ol  Professional  Insurance  Agents  

US  Beet  Sugar  Assn      _ 

Natural  Resounds  Oaltnse  Council.  Inc 

DynCorp    , 

AmericanSpeecfi-language-Haaraii  Asm - 

Beet  Products,  Inc    

Duramed  PharmKeuticals.  Kk  

GentiK,  Inc  -. 

Milk  Industiy  Foundation „ 

National  American  Wliolesala  Grocers  Assa . 

National  Assn  of  Marganne  Manufactwais 

National  Food  Processors  Assn      

National  Froren  Pina  Instulute 

Pillsbury  Company . 

Schwan's  Sales  Entefpiits.  lac 

US  Surgical  Corporation 

Vicam 

VHestem  States  Meat  Assn 


Los  Angeles-lgng  BcKh  Hartor  Repair  Caancil 

Mar  Inc  

International  Communications  Assn  „. 

National  Wildhle  Federation  

Women  s  Action  tor  New  Directions,  at  al  „ 

Go  tor  Broke  National  Veterans  Ass* -. 

Lockheed  Corporation     _ -.^ 

Transportation  Communications  Uni8> 

American  Bankers  Assn  

Hon  Commissioned  Officers  Assn 

National  Rural  Elactnc  Caoparatiw  Atsa  ... 


General  Ofnamics  .._ _ — 

Hea«ar  Haoper  t  Owen  (ForAikla.  Inc) 

Haaiai  Hoaper  t  Owan  IFor  BP  America,  Inc)  _.. 

Hooper  Hooper  (  Owen  (For  CSX  Corp/Tukon  Pacific  Caip)  . 
Hooper  Hooper  i  Owen  (For  Ebasco  Services.  Inc)  . 

Hooper  Hxpei  k  Owen  (For  Entergy  Corp)  

6  Owen  (For  Integrated  Resources  Gfoop,  Inel 

8  Owan  (For  Lockheed  Environmental  Sciencts  8  Tedmolooi) 

8  Owan  (For  Panhandle  Eastern  Corp)   _ 

Hooper  Hooper  i  Owen  (For  Science  Applications.  Inc) __ 

Hooper  Hooper  i  Owen  (For  Water  Island  Civic  Asswiatw*) 

Savings  and  Community  Bankers  ot  America  

Classroom  Puhlishefs  Assn  „ 

AR-CIG  Depi  ol  legislation _ 

Manulactured  Housing  Institute 

National  Education  Assn  _.... 

Public  Service  Co  ot  Oklahoma  , 

Transportation  Communications  Uaia* -....._. — , 

Wnttaad  Development  Co .  Inc 

AW  Iw - __ 

Calafa  al  Amiican  Pitlialatiits 


8  Cam.  Mc  (FarJMancan  See  of  Composos  AiiHion  8  PuMishers) 

MMba  8  CcfttN.  )K  (ForJWantic  Richfield  Co) 

Califontia  Forestry  Association  

Palumbo  t  Cerrell  Inc  (For  Government  Empkiyees  Hospital  Assn) 

New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority    

Proctor  t  Gamble  Mfg  Co  

Palumbo  i  Cerrell.  Inc  (For  Southam  Cakfomia  Raptd  Transit  Distiict) 

Anancao  Soc  ol  Composers  Autlion  8  Pulilislien 

AUaMic  Richfield  Co       , 

Caliltmia  Forestry  Association  

GownMiant  Eaiplaiats  Hospital  Assn ..„„__..... ^ 


Pioctac  8  Gambia  Ml  Ca 

Southern  Califomia  Rapid  Transit  District  

New  York  Stock  Eichange.  Inc  

Secunties  Industry  Assn  

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Assa  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Dow  Chemical  USA  

Sears  Roebuck  i  Ct  ......__ 

Seniors  Coalition  . 


Xalia  Soaias  8  Camwy  (hi^Citftal  Sirrtliaiaiwt) 

Rata  SdiiBS  8  Cmmi  (Faiffiwi  Malar  Utan  AMtontr) 

KalM  Soaras  8  Conway  (FarJWiaMl  AfilaMnl  Chanicah  AsiaditiM)  . 

Air  Force  Sergeants  Assa.  lac  

Tandy  Corporation 


HandfiM  CiMtral,  he  , 


National  Assn  lot  Uniformed  Servicas 

Bums  8  McDonnell  

Natnnal  Pork  Producers  Council  

US  StralBiits  Caip 
Ciljair 


City  at  Bcw  8  Ball  Cammunrty  Redcwnpniaat  AfBHcy  . 

Burke  Williams  8  Soiensen  (For  City  of  Santa  Ana)  

Burke  Williams  8  Sorensen  (For  City  of  Santa  Clanta) . 
City  ol  Temecula 


Dow  Chenwal  Co  _ 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America  . 
Maritime  Institute  lor  Research  &  Industnal  ( 

Ad  Hoc  Coalition  lor  FPI  Reform      

U  Hoc  Coalition  lor  Intermarket  Coordination   

Ad  Hoc  Coalition  Administration  lor  Native  Amencans  . 

Air  Products  8  Chemicals.  Inc 

Aiwa  America.  Inc  ., 

Akai  Amenta,  ltd  .. 


Receipts 


1,40000 

3.00000 

7851 

366.40 


2.500.00 
4.00000 

30000 
3.000.00 


UMM 


500.00 


647.64 
4.30000 

75000 
6.00000 
1.00000 
5.00000 
6.509  00 
25.00 
50000 
l.OOO.OO 
7.50000 
4.50000 
3.60000 
5.40000 
7.5O000 
1,750.00 
7,500.00 
15.000.00 
11.25000 
4.50000 
5,80000 


17.62200 


3.97LSS 


3.1 


2.OOO.0O 

1.16800 

6.15000 

82500 

762  50 

225  OO 

36200 

5.90000 

42500 

48.75000 

36.00000 

13.050  00 

18,00000 

31.99900 

37,50000 

42.175.04 


bpenditures 


31153 
2.310.26 


50O00 


254.00 


1.16676 
10500 


239.03 


63751 
37.50 


309.25 
750 
1300 
600 


161.50 


18.767  66 
4,45902 
5,33595 
5.78606 
4,773  77 

12,58512 
4,066.55 


3.704,00 
500,00 



613600 

15,00000 

79960 

1,00000 

9.85000 

9,850.00 

9251 
5200 

im 

58937 

12.596.4S 

2.12807 

6^17100 

- 

10.000.00 

647.82 

6.631.00 

350J7 

3.1SliO 

500.00 

6,336.00 

12.047.90 

345.00 

5000 
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Oa.. 
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Do 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 
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Do.. 
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Oo.. 

Do 

Do  . 
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Do  . 
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Do  . 
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Oo  .. 

Oo 
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Do 

Do  .. 

Do  .. 

Do  .. 

Do  .. 

Do  ,. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do  .. 
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Oo  . 

Oo   . 

Oo 

Do  .. 

Do    . 

Oo  ... 

Do    . 

Oo  .. 

Do  ... 

Oo... 

Da   . 

Do  ... 

Do  . 

Do  ... 

Do  .. 

Do  ... 

Do  .. 

Do    . 

Do... 

Da... 

Da... 

Da... 

Oa... 

Da  .. 

Da   . 

Da.. 

Da... 

Do  . 

Oo... 

Do... 

Oo   . 

Da    . 

Do 

Da... 

Da... 

Da... 

Da  .. 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Da  .. 
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Emplp)crA:iient 


Alaliama  Power  Co 
Amenco  , 


American  Congress  on  Sunreying  8  Mapping 

American  International  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  . 
American  International  Group 


American  Soc  of  Plastic  8  Reconstructive  SarfeaiB 

American  Stock  Eicliange.  Inc  _.., 

Ares-Serano.  Inc 

Armco.  Inc 

Assaiation  of  Trial  Lawyos  at  I 

Bankers  Trust  Company  

Bath  Iron  Works  Corp    „, 

Beauty  8  Barber  Supply  tnstitaU  , 

Bic  Corporation  ., 

Corporation 


Bhietonnel  Savings  Bank  FS8 

Board  of  Mississippi  levee  (^mtssHman 

Bnstol  Myers/Squibb  Corp  

CasK)  

Castle  8  Cooke,  kic 

Center  lor  Molecular  Medicine  8  Immtmalao  - 

Center  for  Strategic  Tai  Reform  (CSTR)  

Center  City-Inner  HartMr  Management,  lac  

Ctiemfii  Technologies.  Inc   

Chemliee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  

CkonlKC  Nation  Industnes,  Inc 
CMcago  Board  Options  Exchange  . 


Recevis 


563  7S 
34500 


31O00 


Christopher  Columbus  Center  DevdopmeiM.  kic 

Chrysler  Corporation    

City  8  County  o(  Denver j. 

City  of  Battinioit  

Climate  Council 


Coalition  for  Fair  AllocatiOII  Of 

Coalition  X  State  Use  Taies  

College  Savings  Bank 

Columbia  Inc  

Garndor  Broadcasting  Corp  

Council  ol  Community  Stood  Cenlen 

cue  International  _ 

Daily  Institute  of  Califoiiiia  

Dealer  Action  Association 


Denver  Colorado  Planning  Dcpaitaiant 

Discovery  Channel  

Date  FiasA  Frmt  Ca 


Daly  Fiae  Skappeis  Gisaf .  Ltd 

Ediia*  Electnc  Institute  

Bactiic  Reliability  Coalitna  '.. 

Eacaic  Computer  Corp „ 

Falconwood  Corp    ,,  

Federation  Against  Inequitable  8  Pnigiessiw  Taatan 

Fiait  Cantien  Italiani.  SPA  _... 

Flen-Van  leasing,  Inc   

Fkinda  State  Assn  of  Supervisors  ol  EMNoas,  lac  

Freedom  to  Advertise  Coalition  _ ; 

Fu|r  Photo  Film  USA.  Inc  . 

Gana-A'Yoo.  Limited  __j. 

General  Elactnc  Co ^i 

Ganstar  Coatiiiiei  Carp 

George  Hasan  University  Foundation.  Inc 

Greater  Baltimore  Committee  Foundatm 

Charles  Heilbronn.  et  al 

Hillenbrand  Industries  _ 

Hitachi  Sales  Corp  ol  America 

Home  Owners  Warranty  Corp 

Institute  ot  Scrap  Recyclmg  Industries 

International  Fabricare  Institute  ^ 

International  Swaps  Dealers  Assn.  Inc 

Itel  Containers  International  Carp 

J  P  Morgan  8  Co.  Inc  

Jena  Band  ol  Choctau    

Johnson  Controls  World  Services,  Inc 

Kaiser  Aluminum  8  Chemical  Corp  

Kenwood  USA  Corpotatioa  

KAO  Infosystems  

Undauer.  Inc  


Local  Governments  Coaliti«  ao  WtMands  halactiaa 

loop.  Inc    

Loyola  Unmersity 

Manhole  Adiustrng.  Inc 

Marathon  Oil  Co  

Mars.  Inc  

Mass  Mutual  

Matson  Navigation  Co 

Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  ol 

Maiell  Corp  ot  America  

Metropolitan  Life 


3.4SO.00 


297  50 


58000 
1.00000 


230.00 


3353 


Eipenditaies 


30.00 
2000 


34500 


77000 


87000 
1.14000 


290.00 


29000 

1.600.00 

SOOjOO 


210J0 


IIOM 


205.00 
110.00 
15500 


lOOJIO 


100.00 

ion 


2000 


u» 


12.00 


20M 


io.n 


Mtsiikislii  ElactrK  Sales  of  America,  kc  . 

IMaal  IqiMive  Committee 

MCI  TckCHBaMacations,  Inc  

ISA 

USA 


Natioiial  Assn  for  Hie  Sopeiawductiiii  Sapar  CaMar  (SSQ  . 

National  Assn  of  Life  Undemintets  

National  Assn  of  Retail  Druggists  

National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn 

Natiaaal  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 

National  Marine  Ma,iutacturers  Assn 

National  Propane  Gas  Assn 


National  Retail  Federation  (RfTAC)  

National  Soft  Onnk  Assn  

Hew  York  life  Insurance  Company 

Newspaper  Association  ol  America  

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Inswanca  Ca  . 

Nutn/Systems.  Inc  

NCNB  Teus  National  Bank 

NEC  Electnmics  (USA)  Inc  . 


WiTBA-National  Machine  Tool  Builder's  Asm  . 

Ontva  USA  Corp  

Ootjins  Claaimt  Carp _ 

OSGBrikSkipi.kic 


PioMai  EMiaMcs  (USA),  he  . 

PNC  Financial  Corp  

Reader's  Digest  Assn,  Inc  _ 


110.00 


465.81 


3.000.00 


dlSJI 


34$J0 


imm 


20« 


20J0 
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Orianuatnn  or  Indnndul  Filinf 


k. 


k. 
■». 
•i. 


•i. 
k. 
Bi. 


Pnl  HajtHifs  ImtOf  t  WMer.  lOSO  CaoiMcticiit  tmim.  Ml.  11200  Wailwifln.  DC  20036 

Do 

Da _ 


De 
Do  . 


fMt  Mas  RHtaid  tMmtM  I  Gmam.  ISIS  L  SbMl.  NN.  11300  NnlMitM.  K  20a3t 


Do 


Gma  Gampd  Piutson.  711  SKO«d  StreK.  IK.  1200  Waslmiitw.  DC  20002  . 


Kratin  I  F>iulson.  1401  Eye  SImt.  NW  Suitt  600  Wastiington.  DC  20005  -. 
Tonoqr  J  fayne.  1455  Pninsytviaia  «w .  NW.  IS2S  Wishuiiton.  DC  20004  . 

Ckra  PtK*.  SOO  i  SttMt.  SM.  1920  VltalMftn.  DC  20024 

.  422  Finl  Street.  SE.  1201  l>Mlii«|lM.  DC  20003 


I  Mtf  Pipkui.  Inc.  422  Firjl  StreeL  S.  1201  WaskMifton.  DC  20063  . 

t  P«ci  122  Marylaml  Aw  ,  NC  Wjshmtmi  DC  20002       

Rotot  A.  Peck,  ins  tteo  Tort  Avenue  m  Washinton.  DC  20000 

El«i  Pe«i.  1155  IStti  Street.  I«*  »900  Washmpon.  DC  200O5     ______ 

Etfmrd  F  PeiTiMeloii.  801  F>efinsyl«ania  Ave .  S£  Wasnin{tori.  DC  2IM3  _ 

RandaU  G  Pence.  2302  Horu  Pen  Road  Hemdon.  VA  22071-340S 

iMMi  C.  PMWitlm.  SS3S  Hempsttad  Way  Spnn|tield.  VA  221SI  

KS  C«*.  PC  Bb  367  Ebtrobwi.  PA  15931    _. 

Mr  t  U(M  Co.  2  Nortli  9»  Stncl  Allentnm.  PA  IIIOI  _ 

PMftt  lar  Amanca.  inc.  4404  Fairlai  Hill  Piano  TX  75024        _ _ 

lam  T  Peralta.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  11270  Mashmitoo  DC  20006 

~       I  Cm.  607  Mm  Stmt  IM  MOO  Na$ii<n(tni.  K  2000S-20II 


Di. 
Df 


Guy  I  ftrtmM.  4$3  Nm  Imiy  I"*-.  S  WtoliiMlwi.  DC  20003 

Mfc)  L  PBlmii.  1400  K  St    MM  Washxfton  DC  2000S      

Laanatd  PvWiMn.  S3I2  Triilwif  Dnve  Rnkviiie.  MO  20IS3       

CiMta  S.  Ptmn.  1319  F  street.  KM  Suite  1000  Waslm|ton.  DC  20004  . 

Beverlir  Peny,  1900  Penn^jtvama  Ave.  m  Wasflinfton.  DC  20068    

Edmund  F  Perry  1301  K  Street  IM  Suite  1 100  Wasliinfton  DC  20005  . 

Susan  Peny.  1015  15lli  Street,  m  Wastimfton  DC  20005 

Jrta  C  Pcnyman.  333  Piedmont  Avenue  23rd  Floor  Atlanta.  GA  30306  . 

MhIi  PHtsclnik.  2530  San  Pablo  Ave  41  Berkeley.  CA  94702    

Mm  N  Pistle.  171  Monroe  Ave   1800  Grand  Rapids.  M  49S03 

1  S.  Peter.  3135  Easton  Tumpilie  Fairfield  CT  06431  

I  A.  Paters.  9191  West  Tuhp  Drrve  Columpus.  M  47201  

I  r  PMnen.  1300  L  Street  4925  Wasliin|1on  DC  2000S 
,  1505  Pnnce  Street.  1300  Aleundna.  VA  22314 


I  Peterson   1 101  IStti  Street.  NW  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20005  . 
J.  Son  Mnon.  410  First  Street.  SE  Wnhintw.  DC  20003 
Itamk  W  Mcfun  Kansas  PetidMi  CmkiI  1005  Mercliants  To«r  T«Mka.  ICS  <66U  . 

Inifk  P  PMHD.  ISOO  M  Street.  NW  WiSlMitten.  DC  20036  

SlBM  F  Pltmunas.  1625  A  Street.  NW  1750  Washington  DC  20006 


I  i  Petima  tr.  1101  17t«i  Street.  IM  1300  Washinfton  DC  20036 
I  Martieters  Assn  ot  Amnca.  1 120  Vemont  Ave   IM  41130  WaUMflM.  DC  20005  . 

I  Petry   1800  MassKhuselts  Amwm.  m  Wasnmjton  DC  20036  

iMia  It  Pettey,  1776  Eye  Street  NN.  1575  WasHmfton.  DC  20006       

SOM  H  PMIa.  901  E  Strott  MT.  1500  WasAinfton.  DC  20004-2837 
C  L  PMlit  1730  RMi  Htmt  Am..  NN  Wasluniton.  DC  20036 


1 1  Put*.  1133  Camoctid*  *».  IM  41000  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20036 

Bnan  T  Petty.  1901  I  St .  IM  4702  Washington  DC  20036  

Steven  I  Plislei  National  Retail  Federation  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  4710  WasDinetgii.  K  20004 

PlunMctutical  Manutxttirers  Assn   1 100  IStn  Street.  IM.  4900  WatlMglM.  K  20005 

MMdwN  A.  Ptiarr.  6103  Adirondack  Amanllo,  TX  79106    _ 

Dms  J.  Plwlan.  1101  17th  St   NW   4609  Wasnmfton,  DC  20036  . 


Mn  fmaa  PUdps.  1050  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW.  4760  Washmfloii.  DC 
~~-|  t  Bwi»s.  2929  Allen  Parkwa,  Houston,  TX  77019 

IN.  Pkalvs.  PO  Ba  2159  Dallas.  TX  75221  

I  R.  PMer.  1700  N  Moore  S> .  11801  Arlin|ton.  VA  22209 

It.  PiMllipv  100  Federal  Street  Boston  MA  02110  


iMpk  M  PtiiUips.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Wasliin|teo.  DC  20036 


EmployerA:iienl 


Donald  Rector   

Reinsurance  Assn  ot  America 
Reliance  Group  IWdin|s.  Inc  . 

Republic  of  Guatemala 

Royal  Trustco  ltd 

Sansui  Electronics  Corp  

Sanyo  Electronics  Inc  .._ 

Raymond  F  Schoenia  k _. 

Sedivnck  James.  Inc  

Sharp  Electronics  Corp 


Charles  E  Smitti  Compames 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Council.  Inc 

Sony  Corp  ot  America  

Sprat  Bay  Corp  _., 

Standard  Federal  Savings  Bank  . 


Stale  ot  Louisiana.  Department  •(  Cwnnvitin  . 

Sultantate  of  Oman  

Syfiron  Corp 

STS  HydropoKet.  LID 

Thomson  US.  Inc   _. 

Toshiba  AmerKa,  Inc  .__ 

Trans  Ocean  Ltd 

Tnton  Container     

TDK  USA  Corp 

TEAC  Corp  ol  Amenca 

U  S  Tobacco  Company 


Unnersity  of  Aruona  Foumlatiiii . 

US  K  Coiporalm  - 

USX  CamnMn 

K  MMI|BHMnt  I4C  . 


Wayne  County  Miclii|an 

Westmghouse  Electnc  Corp 

Yamaha  Electnjncs  Corp.  USA  

Allegheny  Power  System  Inc.  et  al 

Amdahl  Corp 

American  College  ol  NeurapsyctnplunMalaB 

American  Trucking  Assns.  Inc 

Business  Council  on  Indoor  Air . 


Government  Affairs  Policy  CoMKil  •(  Nlf  Ball  0flM«|  el's 

Kawasaki  Motors  Corp.  USA 

Morehouse  College    _. ..„ — 

NorWk  SovUHm  Corp   

Ngw  Nortoli  Ptamnaiitiols.  he 

Roadway  Stmns.  Ik 


Siskryou  Co  Board  ot  Supervnan  1  Olfict  al  Ellucalin  . 

Tobacco  Institute  

HKSX  Supercomputers.  Inc    

NatiMMl  MvSK  Publishers  Assn.  bK 


Confiasiaul  Consultants  (ForAmencan  Assn  al  IMn4  Parsan)  .. 

Dialysis  Chmc.  Inc 

Kinetic  Concepts.  Ix    ..- 

Congressional  Consultanb  (farJMioiial  Raul  Mai«iiiliil»i  Atsn) . 

Victims  ol  Insurance  Company  fmn  (Vaica)  

United  Technologies  Corp 

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc  _ 

Atitnlt  Owners  t  Pilots  Assn 

ftanaa  6  Pipkm  (For  PtiysKians  Win  Can) 

Fliyiiciam  Nlio  Care 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union   „ 

American  Institute  of  Architect]  _ _ _ _ 

National  Agncultural  Chemicals  Asm  

National  Audubon  Swiety      _- 

National  Concrete  Masonry  Assn . 

National  Asm  Iv  iMMfttaa  Saiwcas  ...... 


Warner-Lambert  Company     

American  Coke  6  Coal  Clienicpis  MMa  . 

Boeing  Company    _^_. 

Burlington  Resources  . 
Cook  Inlet  Region.  Inc  _i_ 

General  Electnc  Co  . i.... 

lames  River  4.  Inc 

Puget  Sound  Power  I  UfM 
Wood  Heating  Alliance 
Beneficial  Manaiameni  Corp 
Anancan  AdMrtisaif  Federation 


Counseling  Assn 
NatMal  Assaciatiaii  ol  Prnate  Psychtatnc 

PotomK  Electnc  Pmner  Compaap 

IBM  Corp  

Amencan  Bus  Assn    

Georgia  Power  Co 

Americans  for  Nonsmolwis'  Ri(M] 
Mdiigan  Municipal  Cooperatnc  Groaf 

Gavral  Electrc  Co 

Aaanile  Products  Manulacturers  Asm  . 
Natmal  Gran  TraOa  Carnal 


Mmnesola  Hmmi  t  Maniiactanif  Ca  . 

American  Nuclear  Energy  CowidI  

American  Petroleum  Inst4ute  

Coopers  t  Lybrand       . 

Manville  Corporation 


Cosmetic  Toiletry  6  Frafmica  Ala,  kc  . 


National  Rural  EMctlic  ( 

Dow  Chemical  Ca 

Anwncia  Asm  al  HwMS  Iw  Ha  A|i«| 

NataMlStM  Naslas  MjuMMaal  Asm 

Saufliwislani  BeN  Carp  NasMigtan.  Inc  .. 

kitemational  Assn  of  Dnllini  C 

National  Retail  Federation 


Southwestern  Public  Service  Ca  - 
Pacific  Seafood  Processon  Asm  .. 

Unnn  Oil  Co  ot  Calilomia  

American  General  Corporation  ._ 

FWA  he 

MatBavwi  ElacbaMC  Tyttft  Oi . 
Bank  al  BMn  CaiaallM  . — 

Fnt  NMiMal  Bant  ai  BistM 

Natnul  Rifle  Asm  ol  Aaenci . 


Receipts 


290.00 


3.640.00 


i.2saoo 


290.00 
290.00 


6,000.00 

SsS 


14.21250 


9000 
3.277  50 


676S.75 
570.00 


2,1».00 


S7S0 
2.06625 


I.OOOOO 
2.00000 
1.00000 
639  00 
2900  00 
5.000  00 

ISOO  00 


2.20000 
S.41600 
3.406.27 


3.000.00 


3.12500 
2.S0O0O 


12.SOO.00 


750.00 

soboo 


2.667  SO 

9.893  06 

773  00 

49.396  00 

100  OO 

8.290  00 


2.SO0.0O 
943  75 


2.20000 

SOOOO 

1.50000 

20.00000 

20  OO 

SOOOO 

500  00 
27.000.00 


3.00000 
37.553.50 

6.71O40 
22.50000 

uubo 

30.000.19 
4J5755 


1.377  00 


Eipanditures 


12.01 


6000 


1200 
1200 


2000 


IM21 


46.06 


5941 


2000 
20.00 


300  85 
65268 


455  00 
670  38 


695  33 
2.434  86 

S.900.01 


2.50000 
2.50000 


4.37S00 


232.49 


7500 
1.94074 


7.74000 
1.078:66 


33  80 
2000 


3000 
18.19417 


6.236  00 
1606 


4169 

37.553  SO 

485  II 

45000 


4.48040 
3.31351 
241844 


12S61 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filmg 


Krisline  Ptiillips-Geddmgs.  20O0  K  Street.  NW.  4800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Dan  Pfiythyon.  1771  N  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Lisa  Piccione.  1220  19th  Street.  NW.  4200  Washington  DC  20036 

Ion  J  Pickford.  2301  M  Street.  IM  Washington  DC  20037 

Paulette  C  Pidcxk.  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  41050d  Wastimitan.  DC  26664 

Janice  Pieper.  1101  Vermont  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  2000S 

Pieison  Semmes  t  Bemis.  1054  31st  Sheet.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007  

Do 

Ikwna^ll  PlfBateJIi   1001  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  IM  Washington.  DC  26664 


M»yC.  Pwiit  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW.  11500-N  Washington,  DC  20004-1703  . 
Susan  &  ntnlKdas  500  E  Street.  SW,  1950  Washington.  DC  20024 


Piliero  Maca  6  Pargament  Farragut  Square  888  17th  Street.  NW.  11100  Washmflon,  K  26606' ! 
Do   

Piper  6  MattMiY.  1200  19tli  Street  NN,  1700  Waskuiiton.  OC  20036 

Do _.    .  „ 

Do ■ 

Do "       _ 

Do ■■■ 

Do _. ■■■■■    Z 

Do 


William  P  Pitts.  1667  K  Street.  IM.  4300  Washington,  DC  20006 ~Z 

Ptams  Cotton  Growers.  Inc.  4510  Englewood  Lubbock,  TX  79414  _. 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  America,  Inc,  2010  Massachusetts  Avenue,  IM.  Stii  Fl.  Wastimetoii  DC"26636~ 
Reuben  C  Plantico,  500  N  E  Multnomah.  11500  Portland  OR  97232-2045 

Michael  L  Plainer.  1220  L  Street.  NW.  Suite  900  Washington.  DC  20005 _ 

Jon  Plebam.  SSS  13tli  Street.  IM.  Suite  1290  East  Washington.  OC  20004 .        

Do 

Do „ ;„.;;;;; ;    "„ , 

Do ■"  ~ 

Do "ZZ"  ~ 

Do „ "  ■;■ 

Do ; ~~ 

Wyll  W  Plefar,  1150  Connecticut  Aw..  NW.  1205  Washinjton.  DC  20036 "ZZI" " " 


Martha  Rachel  Plottm  2300  M  Street  IM  4910  Washington  DC  20037 
Rebecca  S  Poe,  P  0  Boi  2450  Clarksburg  WV  26302-2450 

Stephen  PohkX.  Bo«  10OO/11880-OS4  Milan,  Ml  48160 

Policy  Consulting  Services.  Inc.  1707  L  Street.  NW.  4725  Wasluniton.  K  20036 

Do  

Do     ' "' 

Mindy  PollKk.  One  Greenwich  Plaja  PO  Bo«  2568  Greenwich,  cf  06836 

PollKk  6  Greene.  201  North  Fairfai  Street.  Suite  22  AJeundna.  VA  22314 

Michele  Pollak.  601  E  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20049 _ 

Alfred  M  Pollarit,  900  19th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006  . 

Thomas  B  Pollard  Jr,  PO  Drawer  2426  Columbia,  SC  29202 

Wilham  B  Pomeroy,  1255  23id  Street,  NW  4800  Washington,  DC  20037  

John  F  Pontius,  130  North  Carolina  Avenue,  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

James  I  Popham,  1200  18th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  _ 

Joseph  V  Popolo  Jr .  1600  Wilson  Boulevard  4807  Arlmgton.  VA  22209  

Port  of  Seattle.  PO  Boj  1209  Seattle,  WA  98111    _ 

J  Craig  Potter,  1850  K  Street  NW,  4500  Washington.  DC  20006  . 


Julie  Anna  Potts.  1 150  Connecticut  Ave .  m.  Suite  507  Washington,  K  20036  _ 

John  J  Power.  815  16th  St.  IM  Washington,  DC  20006  I 

Robert  J  Powers,  101  Constitution  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20001      _ "" 

David  J  Pratt.  1130  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  41000  Washington  DC  20036 „ 

Andrew  J  Prazuch.  1400  Eye  Street.  NW.  41200  Washington  DC  200O5   

Preston  Gates  Elks  Rouvdas  6  Heeds.  1735  New  Yoili  Avenue.  NW.  ISOO  Washington.  DC  26606 
Do  


Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do   . 

Do  .. 

Do  . 

Do   . 

Do 

Do 


Harold  Price  1533  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20036  . 
Michael  Allen  Price.  11166  Mam  Street.  Suite  302  Fairlai  VA  22030 
Price  Waterhouse.  1801  K  St .  NW.  470O  Washington.  OC  20006  

Do 

Do 


Sheila  M  Prmdnille.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW.  ItOOO  Wastitnfton.  K  20036 
Sydney  Probst.  12  Fourth  Street  Sf  Washington.  OC  20003 


Procompetitne  Rail  Steering  Committee,  c/o  Vuono.  Lavelle  6  Gray  2310  Grant  Buildaif  PiRsiMr|li  PA  15219 

Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America.  20  N  Wacker  Drive  Chicago,  IL  60606  _.  „ 

Project  Cure,  Inc.  5910  N  Central  Ejpressway,  4^60  Dallas  TX  75206        . ZZTZ' 

Mti  D  Prowitt.  1101  17th  Street,  NW,  1400  Washington  DC  20036  „         

James  C  Pnutt.  1050  1 7th  St ,  IM,  4500  Washington.  DC  20036    _ .  „ ~Z. 

Jerry  I  ?nini\.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave  .  IM  Washington  DC  20036  ..  "'   J 


George  Piylula.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  42800  Arlmgton.  VA  22209 

NKolette  P  Psyllas.  1215  Jdfetson  Davis  Highway.  4100  Arlington.  VA  22202  . 


Employer/Client 


National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social  Security  t  Madcaie 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters 

Airpaits  Assn  Council  Intemstanal 

American  Public  Power  Assn  

BaRJBWt  Gas  6  Electnc  Co 

AnericM  Medc^  Asm 

Maunlius  Sngar  Spticate  . 


Natural  Gas  Company  

Amencan  Council  of  Life  Insurance . 

National  Assn  of  Manufacturers  

Amencan  Automobile  Assn     

City  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampslme  

Latin  American  Management  Assn  

Amencan  Assn  of  Pharmaceutical  Distrilwton 
Biolechnalooi  Software  Manufacturers  Assn  .... 

Direct  Maitetmg  Assn       _.. 

Edison  Electric  Institute  

Information  Industiy  tesn  

Journal  of  Commerce.  Inc 

Mead  Data  Central.  Inc 

Amdahl  Corp 


Nerco.  Inc  . 


American  Petrolettm  fnstitule  „ 

McCamish  Martin  i  Loeffler  (ForCentral  SouUi  Mst  Caip)  . 
McCamish  Martin  I  Loeffler  (ForCitcarpI 


McCamish  Martm  i  Loeffler  (For  City  of  Pliiladelphial _ 

McCamish  Martin  6  Loeffler  (For  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp) 

McCamish  Martin  6  loeffler  (For  National  Assn  ot  Broadcasters) 

McCaaHsh  Martin  6  Loeffler  (For  Sematech) 

lfcCinw>  Maitm  6  Loeffler  (For  United  Services  AutomoOile  Asm)  . 

Brewn  6  Root.  Inc  

Police  Ejecutlve  Research  Forum . 

CNG  Transmission  Corp 


Nissan  Motor  Company.  Ltd  

Nissan  Motor  Manutactunng  Corp.  UJSJl 

Nissw  NwHi  America.  Inc  _. 

MAC  Re  Cam 


Natianal  Caalitwn  of  Abortion  Pravidas 

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  

Savings  i  Commmunity  Bankers  of  Amenca  .. 
Neisen  Pniet  Jacobs  i  Pollard  (ForGitenwood 

Intemational  Communcations  /ten  ..._ 

Ashley.  Inc 

Association  of  Independent  Telansien  Statms,  he 
Roadway  Semces.  Inc  _ 


Ca« 


Recnpb 


2J1S0O 
4.SOO00 
12.60000 
2.000  00 
190.08 
3.750.00 


l.OOa.00 


3.25000 
2i50.00 


1.000.00 

Tiniii 
6.799.00 

8,850.00 


6500 


390.00 
33.00 


1.43393 
500.00 


1.078.85 


426.n 


2.10000 
210000 
4.10000 

TiiiMo 

10.200.00 


7.423J1 

1.269.41 

193.45 


304.54 


30.028.00 

20230 

2.794  52 


McOermott  Will  t  Emery 
Wallace  i  Edwards 


American  Fed  of  Labor  1  Congress  ol  Induslnal  Orgamzatms  . 

United  erotherhcod  ol  Carpenters  and  lomars  ol  America 

American  Insurance  Assn    

American  Immigration  Lawyers  Asm  

American  Fisheries  Coalition  ...._ 

American  President  Lines   

ASARCO.  Inc   . 

Bay  Ship  Management  

Bellmgham  Cold  Stonfa 

Brown  Forman  Corp 

Brownini  Kalecqc  Beny  6  Hovca  ... _ 

Burtington  Northern  Railroad  Ca 

Calista  Corp  

Chambers  Devek)pment  Co.  bic  

Computer  Systems  Policy  Pn)(acl 

Council  on  Research  t  Technotani  

Data  General  Corp  

Delt)  Queen  Steamboat  ( 
Earthouake  Protect 

ENVIROTIRE.  Inc  

Georgia  Pacific  Cor^ 

Hewlett-Packard  Co  

Intelsat 

Intermodal  Associatnn  ol  I 

Kraft  General  Foods  

Kyokuyo  Co.  Ltd  

Microsoft  Corp  

Montana  Tavern  AssKiation 


Mormac  Manne  Group.  Inc/MonttK  Marine  Traaspart.  he  . 

National  Council  on  Ckimpensation  Insurance 

National  Hydropower  Assn  „ 

Nichiro  Corp   

N1SSU1  Shipping  Corp . 

OMCorp  ,, „ 

PKifc  Medical  Center  „_ _. 

P^ney  Bowes . „. 

Port  oi  Seattle 


Prmtmg  Industries  of  nmrica  .. 

Rokuchu  Manne  Corp  

Software  Pubistiers  Association 

Sunmar  Shipping.  Inc    

Taiyo  Gyogyo  Kabushiki  Kaisha  . 

Tele-Communications.  Inc  

Transportation  Institute 


21.067.65 

9.423  12 

85000 

S.677  87 

2.625  00 

15.520  00 
2.96200 


1^58.00 


932  JO 


50.00 
7.352  J5 


14.00 
1.546.98 


13875 
406  54 

120  00 
40.00 


3.975.50 
1.162.50 


184.80 


3.020.50 


mju 


Tri-City  Industnal  Devekipment  CauncH  

Uninetsitir  ol  Washington 

NastiniliaiBe  Electnc  Company  ._ 

Weyerliaeuser  Co 

National  Assn  ot  Retired  Federal  Emplaiees  . 

Seniors  Coalition 

Chrysler  Corporatnn  

General  ElectrK  Co 


Investment  Company  Inslttiite  .„ .„ 

National  Solid  Waste  Management  /ten  . 


Kansas  City  Southern  Industnes.  Inc 


Amencan  Picsidcnt  Companies,  IM 

Teuco.  Inc  

Atlantic  Richfield  Ca  

Gnimman  Corporatioo 


National  Assn  of  Accredeted  Cosmetotofy  Sdioals  . 


5.713.00 



1,237  JO 

C5J5 

1  88 

p4.00 

450.00 
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Oritnuatwn  w  Indiviilul  Filmf 


PuMc  Otun.  he  2000  P  Strnt.  NW  Washnitai.  K  20036  

Putkc  Ea«lom  OapwtiMfil.  tfl-CIO.  815  1601  SI .  NW  «fnliin(ton.  K  20006  . 
PuMc  Suva  ElKtiK  mt  Gn  CompMiy.  80  Put  Plata.  TU  NmiD.  Nl  07101 
PuWc  SIratcfics.  620  Coninsi  Awiw*.  1310  Ausliii.  IX  78701 

Do     .  .  

Do  -  - „ 

Dan)  E  Pullen   1625  K  Strjtt.  m.  1750  Washington.  DC  20006         _ 

Brenta  Pulley.  1875  Connecticut  Awnue.  IM   12tri  FkKK  Washinglon.  K  20009  . 

nwnas  W  Punxil.  100  DaineetfieM  Road  Alcumlna.  VA  223U  

Sm  P  Pofvo.  PO  B«  14042  SI  PetersDori.  Fl  33733 

Do    ..  .-. 

Eark  W  PMnam  5025  Wiuonsm  Anemic.  NW  Wasliin|toii.  K  20016 

S«M  PMnm.  1301  K  Street.  NW  W>slim|ton.  DC  20005         

Hmrt  Pyk  t.  1050  1 7m  sired.  NW.  (1250  Wastiiniton.  DC  20036 

Rotot  N  Pyk  t  AtSKUto.  PO.  ta  3731  Nnkncta*.  DC  20007 

Do 


Do 

Do  

PHP  HealtlKaie  Corp.  4900  Seimnaiy  Roatl.  12th  Fkw  Aleundna.  VA  22005  . 

HanM  P  Oumn  li    1130  17th  St .  NW  WuAM|ton.  K  20036  

Mm  E  Ouinn.  11  Beacon  Street  1415  taM.  IW  m» , 

Ean  C  Quist.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  NOO  WnlWllwi.  DC  20036 


Maili )  Raaoe.  601  Pennsylvama  Aw .  NW  Nortk  8uiMin|.  Suite  1200  Wajlilinlw.  DC  2tW4  . 

Ala  Radm.  1200  New  Hampshire  Ave   IW  4507  Washin|to(i.  DC  20036     _ 

Do  

Do  .  .  

Keflj  Rahach,  799  Sunset  View  BM  tallmadje,  OH  44278 

Tanya  A  Rahall.  2550  M  Street  NW.  305  Washmfton.  DC  20037 

Raitamr  PnfRss  institute  700  Nortti  Favtai  SI  Alaa<i*ia.  VA  27314  

RialM  LaM).  1660  L  Street,  m.  1204  Wa$hiii|toii.  DC  20036    

Mn  C  Ramt  222  SW  Colufflliia.  11800  Portland.  OR  97201  

Do 


Knsteii  M  Rand.  2001  S  St .  NW.  1520  Waskmcton.  DC  20009 

DsnaU  A  Randall.  321  D  SMM.  NE  Waslrnifton.  DC  20002 

0  Michael  Rappooon.  PO  Ba  52025  PtMcno.  AZ  85072 

Larry  Rasky  One  Beacon  StreM  tatOR.  MA  02138    _ 

Magda  A  Ralaiski  Three  ComMfoal  Plic*  NorfoM.  VA  235ID-2I9I 

John  W  Rauhef  Ir    1250  ConMCtnit  Aw..  NW  tNaslMfton.  DC  20037  . 

Carol  L  Raulston.  1250  Conmclcul  Aw .  NW  WiSlMi|ton.  DC  20036 

G  David  Ravencralt.  1025  Connecticut  Aw  ,  IM.  4507  Washington.  K  20036  . 

William  Randall  Rawson.  9S0  N  GleOe  Road.  4160  Aitmiton.  VA  22203-1824  .. 

Brace  A  Ray.  BnK*  Ray  t  Con^aoy  636  A  Stmt.  NE  WaslMttoo.  K  20002  . 

Do      

Do        _ _ 

Do _. 

Mm  A  RayOum.  1801  K  Street.  MN  Washington.  DC  20006      _ 

Dam)  A  Raymond.  ID25  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  11014  WaslnnilM.  K  20036  . 

Joanna  E  Reagan  815  15th  Street.  NW  Waslnnfton.  OC  20005 

Min  H  Rectoi.  205  Damgeftield  Rd  Aleundna.  VA  22314 
Donald  L  Redtool.  601  i  Street  NW  Washmglon.  DC  20049 


lenildinc  Reed.  1667  AStiMI.  NW  1210  Washington  OC  20006 

loReed  601  EStiwlllN  Washington,  DC  20049        

Mary  Reed.  600  Haiy^  Aw   S«  1700  Washington.  DC  20024  

Hichael  L  Reed.  IlOO  15lh  Street  m.  4900  Washington.  DC  20005 

RoOert  A  Reeg.  1420  Kmg  Street  Aleundna  VA  223142715 


t  CanMiuniulions  Companies  Inc    3050  K  St    NW .  Suite  200 

J.  IknM  Ihews,  2345  Cirstal  D"W  Arlington,  VA  22227       

■Mm  a.  Ikfalia.  900  19tli  Street  m  Washington  DC  20006 

H  tml  ll«an.  1667  K  Street,  m  41000  Washington.  DC  20006  

Ma  T.  R^iins  If.  95  Boonton  Awnue  PO  Boi  470  Boonlon  Hi  07005       

Ratanl  Aalme  Assaiation.  UOI  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  4700  Washington,  DC  20036 
David  A  Relir.  1100  South  Washington  Street.  Isl  Fkxx  Aleundna.  VA  223144494  ... 
Rechlef  t  SoMe.  1747  Pennsylvania  Aw   NW  41200  Washington.  DC  20006  

Do 


Kzmt . 


m. 
at. 

Do 


Reid  8  Pnest.  701  Pnns«l»aM  Amm.  M  WasHmftn.  K  20004  . 

Do _. _ 


■i. 

Da 

Do 


Burte  G  ReMy.  13S0  I  SBaal.  NW  NaslMiftl*.  OC  20005 

Reinsiirance  Assn  of  Amviu.  1301  ftnnsylvania  Awnue.  N  W .  1900  Wajhin|tM.  K  2(004 

Christine  W  Reitet.  1330  ConnedKiil  Aw  m  Suite  300  Washingtw.  DC  20036 

Mart  Reiter  1325  G  StiMl  NW.  41000  Washington.  DC  20005  .„ 

Renewable  Fuels  Assn.  One  HassadNatltes  Aw.  NW.  4820  Washinglon  OC  20002  

Julia  Reniilian.  729  15tt  SbHt  NW  W(slim|lon.  K  20005 . 

Diane  Rennett.  1718  CamKhciit  AwMC.  NW.  1700  Wastiington.  DC  20009 

lee  P  Reno.  122  C  Street.  NW.  4875  WasAington.  DC  20001  

Do 


Stephen  P  RenWei.  1735  New  tort  Avenue  *»  Washington,  K  20HK 

EdwanI  Repa,  1730  Rhode  Island  Aw   IM  Washington.  DC  20036 

Galen  I  Reset.  Pepsico.  Inc  Purchase,  NY  10577       

Barclay  T  Reslet  800  Connecticut  Av  <    NW  Swto  71 1  WaHMntton.  K  2(0(6 

Retired  Ofticefs  Assn  201  N  Washington  St  AhUilAii.  VA  22314 

Vincent  P  Reusing,  1620  L  Street,  NW  4800  Wi])m|toii.  K  20036  

AIM  V.  RHttB.  1757  N  Smet.  NW  WaslWfton  OC  20036    _. 

fim  a.  RqMMs.  1441  Gartnci  Lam  Iwisville,  IW  40213  

Hanaane  Mmms,  1735  New  Vorti  Awmie,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 „ 

lames  R  Riaiuti  601  Pennsylvania  Aw.  NW  North  Bld|..  41200  WaslMi|lM.  K  20004  ... 

Grace  Ellen  Rice.  600  Maryland  Aw .  SW  Washington,  DC  20024  _. 

HKhael  T  Richanl.  410  FksI  Street.  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 

RKliard  Ridiafds.  law  Office  ol  Rchan)  Richaids  1025  Thomas  MItnaa  SbaaL  Ml.  IIOS 

Do 

Do _ 

Do     _ _ 

Alan  H  Rchaftaii.  2301  H  St.  NW  Naslmttoii.  DC  20037  


K  2(007 


Donna  Rae  Richardson  600  Maryland  Aw  SW  4100  West  Washington.  DC  20024-2571  . 

Min  C  Richardson,  101  Part  Avenue  New  Tort.  NY  10178     

Mm  G  Richardson,  1130  Connecticut  Aw,  m  4S30  Washington  DC  20036 

A  0  Richardson,  815  15th  Street.  NW,  4511  Washington  OC  20006     

Maiy  Ann  Rehardson  1455  Pennsylvania.  NW.  4500  Washington  DC  20004 

Hai  Rehtman,  2000  A  Street,  NW  8lh  FMai  Wasliiii|to«.  X  20006  

Lowell  J  Ridgeway.  North  DakHa  PMnkMi  CcMCil  PO  Boi  1395  BiMnRk.  NO  58502  . 

E  Philip  Rium.  1608  K  St .  NW  WHlM|tai.  DC  20006 

Judith  Assmus  Ritls.  1334  G  Street.  NW  I5O0  Washington.  DC  20005 

Dawn  Riley  R,.  1100  171k  Sbiet.  IM,  4505  Washington,  DC  20036 ., 

Karen  Rmdge.  1400  16Ni  S«i«et.  IM  Washington.  DC  20036-2266 

RujMll  C  Rmt  1700  Pensylvania  Aw,  NW,  4500  Washington,  DC  200O6 


EmployerA^licnt 


Enteirnses,  Inc 

Airlines  Co 
Toas  Holot  Transportation 

Manville  Corporation  ,  

LeBoeut  Lamo  Leihy  (  MacRae  (For  National  Assn  of  Chcm  Recyclers  (NACR)) 

Pnotioi  Mustnes  ol  Amanca.  Inc _ 

F)on<i  Pgnar  Carp  

Flohia  Prafftss  Carp     .....__ ..._____.______ 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  Afl-aO 

IBM 

Houston  Industries,  Inc 

EMem  Metals  Company  .. 

InOaptndinl  Bakers  Assn  , 

SInlcor 

Welch  Foods  Inc  .,._,__ 


National  Coal  Assn 

American  Petroleum  lastitvlt  . 
Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  lac  , 
Merck  &  Co.  liK        


Tennessee  Valley  Pubk  Power  Assn  „ 

Radm  I  Associates  Inc  (For  Washmglon  PkMic  PtMf  Sappln  ifStmH  .. 
Radm  i  Associates  Inc  (For  WashmflM  PiMc  UMIr  OiHiicts  Ana) . 

Aaiencan  Task  Foree  lor  Lebanon 


Lindsay  Haft  Pleil  8  Vfcffler  IFor^Biuiness  CMipvIv  TniMf  hHliMi)  . 

Lindsay  Hart  Neil  8  Weigler  (For  Moo  Corp) 

Consumers  Union  of  U  S  .  Inc  ,". 

National  Independent  Dairy-Foods  Assn    __ _, 

SaR  Rnnf  Prajett  _ 

Rasty  8  Company  (For  National  Cable  Televisia*  Ana.  he) 

Norfolk  Southern  Corp       

Awaiican  Paper  Institute.  Inc  

Aoancan  Paper  Institute.  Inc  _ 

Ashland  Oil  Inc       ... 

American  Boiler  Manulactiiten  As«,  kc , 

ABB  Traction  Inc 
Bayley  Seton  Hospital 


Cumberland  Packing  Compam 
Lutheran  Medical  Center 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  _^ 

Ebasco  Services,  Inc       . 

htmational  Union  ol  Bricklayers  t  AIM  Craflmti 
Natanal  Assn  ol  Retail  Drugcsts 
Amencan  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 
Rohm  A  Haas  Company 
American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 


National  Fed  ol  Independent  Business  IW)  . 

Pkarmaceutical  Manulacturers  Assn       _ 

National  Society  ol  Professional  Engineers  . 

Philip  Morns.  USA    

US  Air  Inc 

Savings  and  ComnNMM|  lanttrs  al  Aaarici 

Sautkwestein  Bel  Cary 


National  Beer  WMesalers  Assn     

Interim  Govcmnent  ol  National  Unity  of  Liberia 

National  Coalition  GowmmeM  al  Ike  Umai  «<  taat . 

People  s  Pfogressiw  Party 

Retiublic  ol  Guyana 

Saharawi  Arab  Democratic  Republic    

Court  ol  Justice  of  Ihe  Republic  of 

C«onut  Assn  ol  the  Philippines     

Umlcd  Front  lor  Multiparty  Democracy  (Malawi) 

ClACGmp 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

Aabi  Pharmacia,  he  . 

Ntshiu  Corp 

Pride  Relming,  Inc „ 

Utility  DecommisswiMl  Tai  Giwp  . 
Ford  Motor  Co 


Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manulaturers  Asia 
hstitute  ol  Scrap  Recycling  Industries,  he  


Associated  Builders  and  Contractor 

Association  of  Amencan  Publishers  

Reno  Cavanaugh  i  Hamig  (For  Amennd  Risk  Management  Corp)  . 
Reno  Cavanaugh  A  Hamig  (For  Housing  Authonty  Insurance.  Inc) 

American  Inslitute  ol  Architects 

National  Solid  Wastes  Management  Atsn 

Pepsico.  Inc  „__. 

Coca-Cola  Company 


Metropolitan  life  Insurance  Cos 

ht'l  Union.  United  Autc  Aerospace  8  A|nc  I 
AFC  Corp 

Amencan  Institute  ol  Architects  _ 

Merck  8  Co.  Inc 


Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

American  Nuclear  Energy  ( 
Oneral  Dynamics 
Hughes  Aircraft  Company 
Pratt  8  NMnay  . 


Aaiencan  PuMc  I^Mer  Assa 
Amencan  Nurses'  Assa 


Morgan  lewis  8  Bockws  (ForUnderanlen  at  Uivd's  laadtal 

Southem  Company  Services,  he  

Transportation  -  Communcalions  Unita 

Cormng.  Inc 


NataatI  Conaa  to  Ptesene  Social  Saewilr  t  IMieai*  . 

Annneaa  rMnhiMi  hstitiite 

Aaierican  lafion  

Alzheimer's  Assn  

Buriey  8  Dart  Leal  ToOacco  Assn 

National  Wildlife  Federation  

Mutual  ol  Omaha  Insurance  Ct 


Receipts 


35.62500 
79.39688 


18.75000 
16.40000 


50000 


2.50000 

3.02500 

754  00 

tmn 

4.25000 
3.00000 
3.00000 
3.7S0.0O 


nun 


tS6iS 

uiobb^n 

"»;i65 13 

11.000  00 

18.000  00 

l.OOOOO 

13792 

1.68000 

15.000.00 


2.0W.(( 

»i» 

4.04078 

12.92664 

5.52302 

8.31438 

23500 

3.37900 

3.000  OO 

700  00 

707  43 


3((.00 


Eipenditwes 


40.515  00 

27,368  10 

357  50 

30.59 

6.407  38 

452 


1.12843 
282.11 


2000 
.^_. 


348i0 


29.16513 
1  152  79 

1,107  7? 


5.826.25 


40.00 


3000 
436  50 

115  52 
150  00 
25134 


K9.» 
3.18900 

4.00000 
U5000 

9890 

20000 

7500 

2.(((.tl 

13175 

25885 

6.66000 
3.500.00 
37.500.00 

2.150.00 
26958 
937  30 
68983 

1.86544 

3.754  09 

900 

1883 

11.(68.37 

1.11332 
55.92 

4.942M 
16J70.50 
47.930iS 

2SI»M 

15268 

97747 

1.437  39 

620.10 

SOOM 

ILOOOJO 

768.90(31 

2.50000 

392.54 

267.024.72 

6.500.00 

619.65 

IJMtt 
iBtM 

250  00 
99.83460 

4a  50 

71.333.80 

2S.93767 

23900 
497  53 

1.50(00 

9.467.00 

493.75 

1.0((.00 

50000 
203  00 
661.89 

2.00000 

2.000.00 

75000 

6j9t.00 

iifio 

3.000.00 
200.00 

S.iS4.9i 
5767 

31.662.00 

64  62 

16.800.00 
6.50000 

7oo.n 

9642 
44.50 

SM 
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Organuatnn  or  Individual  Filing 


loan  D  Ringel.  511  Soleenth  Street.  Suite  210  Denver  CO  80202-4227 

Carol  A  Rishei.  1718  Coonecticul  A«  ,  IM  7tti  Floor  Washington.  DC  20009-1148 

Mart  R  Riso,  1920  N  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Edward  W  Rissing,  701  Pennsylvania  Aw  NW  Washington  DC  20004 

William  R  RiU,  2000  K  Street,  NW,  4800  Washington  DC  20006      .  . „ 

hette  E  Rwera,  412  First  Street,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003 ™" 

Andrew  W  Robart,  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20004     "' 
Michelle  Robbins,  1 725  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  Arlington  VA  22202 

Wade  M  Robert,  1401  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  600  Washington,  DC  20005  

CaiW  T,  Rateits.  901  15th  Street.  NW.  4520  Washington.  OC  20005 

Oavii  Oiqa  Rokerts.  411  Fayetteville  Street  Mall  Raleigh.  NC  27601  

Gleaa  Rctartt,  1620  I  Street.  IM  WasHtnitoo,  OC  20006 _... _ 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Perry  A  Roberts.  8000  W  Flonssant  St  louis,  MO  63136 

Richard  R  Roberts.  PO  Bo«  809  North  Beach.  MO  20714  ,  .... 

Rebecca  Roberts  Malamis  1  Massadaitalts  Aw..  IM.  4350  Washington.  OC  20001  ... 

Stew  A  Robertson   1608  K  Street.  M*  Naskhitoo.  DC  20006 

Robins  Kaplan  Miller  t  Ciresi.  1801  K  Stnat.  N.W..  41200  Washmglon.  DC  20006  .... 

Do   „. _ _  

Do "IZ  "  

Do  _. ~''~~'~~~Z Z~~~~ 

Davis  R  Robinson   1875  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  m  floor  Washmglon  DC  20009" 

H  Aleunder  Robinson   122  Marylanil  Aw  ,  NE  Washington  DC  20002 

Peter  D  Rotunson.  1201  Conaecticut  Awnue.  NW.  4300  Waskmttan.  OC  20036 

Do 


Do  , 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Do 


Robinson  Lake  Ltitr  (  Mont|aaMT.  1667  K  SL.  NW.  1900  Waskiadm.  DC  20006 


Bob  Mm  Rokison.  I  Massachusetts  Avenue.  IM,  4800  Washmglon.  DC  20001 


Do 

Do. 

Do 


Robison  International,  he.  I  Massackuselts  Aw.  NW.  1800  Washmtton.  DC  20001 

Do    

Oo  _ 

Do _         ■■" 


Do 
Oo. 
Do 
Do 

Do 
Oo 


lames  Anthony  Rtei  1730  M  Street.  NW.  K07  Waskington.  DC  20036 

James  W  Rock.  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw,  NW,  4560  Washmglon.  DC  20004 

Do       

Daniel  Rode.  I05O  17lh  Street,  NW,  4510  Washington.  OC  20036 

Michael  F  Rodgers  901  E  Street,  NW,  4500  Washington,  OC  20004-2837  . 

Oumcy  Rodgers,  181  West  Madison  Street,  Suite  4900  Chicago.  II  60602 

Raymond  Rodriguez,  PO  Boi  982  El  Paso,  TX  79960 

Kevm  Rogers,  1635  Sunset  Avenue,  SW  Seattle  WA  98116  _. 

Ryle  Rogen.  818  Connecticut  Aw ,  NW,  4200  Washington,  OC  20006 


Margaret  Rogers,  1776  Eye  Street,  IM,  4575  Washington,  OC  20006 

Susan  L  Rogers,  815  Connecticut  Aw,  NW,  41100  Washington  DC  20006-4078 

Do   

Do „ Z" 

Do     _ 


Richard  A  Rolirback,  1615  M  Street,  Mf,  4570  Washmglon,  DC  20036  ,  .. 
Frank  G  Rohrbough,  201  North  Washington  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314  ... 
Stephen  F  Rohrtemper,  2230  Gallows  Road,  4200  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027 
Ian  M  Holland,  1300  South  Clinton  Street  Fort  Wayne  IN  46801 

Jackie  Rollins,  1201  I6th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

George  L  Rokjfson,  PO  Box  18300  Greensboro.  NC  27419 ." 

Emil  A  Romagnoli   180  Maiden  Lane  New  York.  NY  10038 

Dennis  G  Romano  lOOO  Wilson  Boulevard.  42800  Arlington,  VA  22209 

W  T  Rooker  Jr ,  1301  K  Street  NW,  41200  Washington  DC  20005-3307 

Francis  P  Rooney  1400  L  Street,  NW  MOO  Washington,  DC  20005 

I,  Patrick  Rooney,  7440  Woodland  Drive  Indianapolis,  IN  46278 


lames  C  Rosapepe,  1331  H  Street,  NW,  4300  Washington  DC  20005 

Rosapepe  A  Spanos,  Inc,  1331  H  Street,  NW,  4300  Washington,  DC  200(J5 

Clifton  Peter  Rose,  UOI  Pennsylvania  Aw.,  NW  4900  Washington,  DC  20004  .. 
Rose  Communicalions,  Inc.  901  15th  Street.  NW.  4S70  Washington  DC  2000$ 

Do  

Burt  E  Rosen,  1020  19th  Street,  IM,  Suite  420  Washington,  DC  2663iB 

Hilary  Rosen,  1020  19th  St ,  NW,  4200  Washington,  DC  20036  

Lester  L  Rosen,  1  Fulham  Court  Silver  Spring,  MD  20902    .. .. 

Robert  M  Rosenberg,  8100  Oak  Street  Dunn  Loring  VA  22027  _    „ 

Herb  Rosenbleeth,  181 1  R  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20009 

Roger  C  Rosenthal.  2001  S  St ,  NW.  4310  Washington,  DC  20009  . 

Joe  Ross.  HI  Mam  Street  Uftle  R«k.  AR  72201 


John  J  Ross,  AttKus  Consulting  56  West  Mam  Street.  PO,  Boi  1143  FreekoM  Nl  0772S 
Nancy  Ross,  1830  17th  Street,  NW,  4704  Washington,  DC  20009 

William  F  Ross.  Soufti  Carolina  Petroleum  Council  1220  L  Street.  NW  Wasiiin(«in.  DC  200U-( 

Richard  Rossei.  122  C  Street,  NW,  4750  Washington  DC  20001  _ 

Joseph  L  Rosso,  2200  Mill  Road  Aleundna,  VA  223i4  ' '"_  ""' 

Mm  C  Rolher,  1909  K  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20049     __ 

Lauren  I  Rothfarb,  1126  16th  St ,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20036 '.     ,  ~""~~     ™ 

Linda  Rolhleder.  315  BonilanI  Road  Sih«r  Spring.  MO  20904  ZZ— 

Edwin  Rothschild.  1120  19th  Street,  NW  SUile  630  Washington.  DC  20036 Z  " 

Louis  C  Rotundo.  4948  Courtland  loop  Winter  Spnngs,  FL  32708 


Donald  D  Rounds,  Soutk  Dakota  Petroleum  Council  222  E  Caprtol  416  Pierre  SO  S7S01 

Michael  0  Roush,  600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW  4700  Washington  OC  20024 

Deborah  Rowell  UOI  Sdtientk  Street,  IM  Washington.  OC  20036 

Ion  Graves  Rowley.  1025  Connecticut  Aw.  IM.  41014  Washington  OC  20036  . . 


Employer/Client 


AssKiation  of  Amencan  PuMisken  . 

American  Minmg  Congress    

Edison  Electric  Institute 


National  Comm  to  Preierw  Social  Security  8  Metfcara  . 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assa  _ 

Edison  Electric  Institute  I 

Lockheed  Corporation , 

United  Technotogies  Corp 

Travelers  Companies 

Carolina  Power  8  Light  ( 


Receipts 


2.0(0.00 


American  Sptce  and  Trade  Associatidn  .. 

CertiM  Cthr  Manufacturers  Assn    

Fhwr  aa8  Eitraci  Manulacturers  Assn  . 

Fragrance  Matenals  Assn 

Emerson  Electric  Co    

American  Council  ol  I 
Chubb  Corporation  . 

American  legion  ._ 

Crystal  Cruises.  Inc  _. 

Intemational  Group  of  PtI  Ckito  . 
Polaris  Industnes _. 


LeBoeuf  lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (FdrAM-Gankl . 
Amencan  Cnril  Liberties  Unioo 


Bailey  8  RokMsoa  (For^aieneaa  irntm  *>») 

Bailqr  Manis  t  Rofciasaa  (ForMut  Cress  el  Western  Pennsyhama) 

Baitaif  t  Rafciosea  (For£as(  Manafeiaent  Society)  

Bailqi  Moms  8  Robmson  (For  Human  Factors  Applications,  he) . 

Bailey  8  Robmson  (For  Investment  Company  Institute)  

Bailey  8  Robinson  (For  National  Assn  of  Broadcasters)  

Baitey  8  Robmson  (For  Natural  Gas  Vehcles  Coahtion) _ 

Bailey  8  Robinson  (For  Upiodn  Co)    

American  International  Group,  he  _~ 

Alan  Games  Corp  Z~ZZ~ 

Central  Valley  Protect  Water  Assoeiatiaa l.._Z 

Commission  on  Sclt-Detenninataa ... 

CAICOT.  Ltd    

Ingersoll-Rand 

Kimberly  Quality  Care  

Mesa  Limited  Partnerskip  ~.Z ~. 

Minolta  Ckvp    ._ 

Napa  Flood  Control  and  Water  Conscrvatioe  Di«iiict ITIZ!? 

National  Venture  Capital  AssKiatnn  

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  Coalitioo  _ 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  (NYMCX) 

Sun-Diamond  Growers  of  California  „..._ Z_~ 

States  Banknote  Corp 


Rotisen  Intemational.  Inc  (For  Bntisk  Aerospace.  Inc  (Goveniment  Programs  Of- 
liee)) 

hlcniational.  Inc  (ForFMC  Corp) 

hl4mational  Inc  (For  General  Atomics  Technohfies) 

Rofcisan  htamational  Inc  (For  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp)  

Allied-Signal  Aerospace  Companyy   

British  Aerospace,  Inc  (Government  Programs  Office) 

FMC  Corporation    

General  Atomics  Technobfies _     __"   "  ".] ~ 

Heckler  t  Koch,  Inc  _ II 11 ".' 

Mas-Hamilton  Group „ .". 

McDonnell  Douglas  Carp Z 

Oskkosh  Track  Corp 


4.308.00 
5.00000 

21073 
2.00000 
5.00100 
2.600  00 

76300 


13J6600 

5.00000 
10.77900 


3.30000 
736.00 


mM 


6.000.0( 

ijmiM 


Solid  Waste  Composting  Council 

SOFEC.  liK    

Montana  Power  Co.  et  al  

American  Resort  8  Residential  Dewlopmetit  Assa 

Coalition  for  Fair  Tautwn  of  Real  Estate  

Healthcare  Financial  Management  Assn 

American  Assn  of  Homes  for  the  Aging 

General  Instniment  Corporatioo  

El  Paso  Electnc  Co 

Washington  Cituens  tor  WoiM  Trade 

US  English  

"     "  Co 


Baker  (  McKenzie  (For  Horsham  Corporation)  .... 
Baker  8  McAeniic  (For  Levi  Strauss  8  Coiapaaf)  . 

R  Duffy  Wall  8  Associates.  Inc i 

Baker  8  McKenzie  (For  Tandy  Corp)  ..J 

Boise  Cascade  Corp 

Retired  Ofticers  Assn  

International  Technical  Eipotist  lid I 

Lincah  Natioaal  Corp 

Owfsaas  EdacatMa  Assa.  he  ....__.._. _. 

CSA-GEKT  Carp ._ 

Asarco.  Inc 

Gnimman  Corp 

BM  Corp  

Biscuit  8  Cracker  Mfgrs  Assn  . 


Golden  Rule  Insurance  Company  

Rosapepe  8  Spanos,  Ix  (For^WR  Skick.  he) 

HiR  Block.  Inc   _...., 

Goldman  Sachs  8  Co 


Ad  Hoc  Coalition  on  Fuel  Cells  to  Tianspertaliaa  . 

jBkasaa  Matttiey,  he 

BristalMysis  Squibb  Co 

Recortmg  Industry  Assn  ol  Amchca 

Miles,  Inc  

National  Pest  Control  Assn  

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA 

Migrant  legal  Action  Program,  he 


Rainbow  Lobby 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

National  Assn  ol  Independent  CoMefes  t  Unniiniliei  . 

Amencan  Inickmg  Assns.  Inc   

American  Assn  of  Retired  Persons  

ht'l  Union  of  Electronic.  Electrical.  SaUried. 

Manani  Electronics.  Inc  _ 

Citizen  Action  Fund 


Central  Fkirida  Commuter  Rad  Autkarity  . 

American  Peinhiaa  hstitute 

Natioaal  Fed  al  kidepeadent  Business  ... 
hdepcadeal  FMnhua  Assn  ot  taehea  . 
Easaick  Corp 


1.00000 

1.000  00 
1.00000 
1.00000 
2.770  90 
5.59579 
170000 
4.50164 
4.000  00 
6.906  54 
3.87900 
750M 


EipeadduRs 


3.15000 
2.50000 
3.000.00 
3.000.00 


IjOOOO 
24!675'd0 


972.60 
6.66900 


6.50700 

34700.00 

3J1(12 

""'mM 


4.53300 


150.(( 


27713 
557.74 


iXtM 


1.604  J3 

1.84166 

90588 

11519 


5000 
1877 


2.92032 
5.89985 
1.262  84 
4.73568 
470291 
7.162  70 
4.0(663 

78929 
3.157  12 
3.31499 

712.89 


581.69 
23  25 
1853 


2.90708 

..^.^ 

919.91 
2.430.02 


464.45 


52(00 
2^82579 


1.60000 
625.00 

28575 

172112 

170000 

9.00000 

500.00 

iMBM 

43  JO 
3.11259 

"I'SiiS 

1.00000 

16.15343 

ICiO 

tJSM.M 



ltH.tO 

imM 

1J5096 

12.86274 

3.00000 

50000 

67.13 

I.0O41O 

238.00 

3.031.iiO 

I0.0( 

5,730.90 

3358 
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Orsanmtwii  or  kidntdual  Filing 


Rntun.  Inc  2000  S.  Elds  Stmt.  11003  Arluifton.  VA  22202 
Nalalie  Roy  34  Noftli  HifMaiKl  Stmt  Arlinelon  VA  22201 
l>  Noiman  Rny  PO  Ba  1938  (10  Madiuo  Awl  Momstown.  NJ  07962-1938 
Rotwt  S  Royv.  1747  PmnqtaiM  Aw..  NW.  1900  Wasluii(tiiii.  K  20006  .... 
Do 


Oo 
Di. 
k. 
Dl. 

Pi 

D*. 
Dl 
Oo 
Do 


Hour  (  BaHyA  1747  PaMS)«»Mu  Amouc  NWWaskMitgn.  DC  20006  . 


Do 


T  Pettf  Rune.  501  Sclwol  Street.  SW.  1800  WasHnfton.  DC  20024-2713 

n  lee  Ructer.  2215  Constitution  Avenue.  IM  Washrnfton  DC  20037 

EMon  RoM.  Shimme4  Hill  Bisfrao  I  Gruendei  P  C  3700  Noitli  24tli  SbMt 

Frank  S  Ruddy,  5600  «(estem  Avenue  Chevy  Chase.  MD  20815    

Rotart  E  Ruddy,  9106  Orumaldry  Dnve  Belliesda,  MO  20817   __ 

PmI  H  Ruden.  PO  Bo.  23992  Washmpon,  DC  20026-3002   

Drtmli  K.  Rudolpn.  1828  l  Street  NW  iI2tl2  Washinfton.  DC  20036  .... 
Gum  RmMc  1301  Pnas»t»an>a  Avenue  m  1300  Was(iin|tni.  DC  20004  . 
Mnqi  a  RiMWki.  1120  Cwnecticui  Ave    NW  Was«iin|ton.  DC  20036     .. 
NKMn  L  R«n«i  1667  X  Street  NW  1410  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20006  ..„. 

Teny  Conwell  Rumsey  7900  Wesloart  Drive  lA^OO  Mdun.  V*  22102 

Min  Runyan,  100  DainjertieW  Rd  AJeundna,  VA  22314  

RoDett  Rusis,  IS  Mountain  View  Road  Warren  NJ  07061 


AZaS016. 


-^■~ 


Glenn  S  Ruskin,  1747  Pennsytvania  Avenue.  PM,  1700  Washiniton.  DC  20006  . 

Barry  Russell.  1101  16l(i  SI ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036       

Chnstine  Anne  Russell,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20062    

Judith  L  Russell,  1333  Nem  Hampshire  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Randall  M  Russell,  1919  S  Eads  Street  1103  Arimiton,  VA  22202-3028 

Shannon  M  Russell   1025  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  1507  Wishington.  DC  20036 

William  Russe<l  t  Associates,  Inc.  117  S  Columhus  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314-3003 

Diann  Rust-Tiemey,  122  Maryland  Ave  Washington.  DC  20002      __. 

Walty  Ruslad,  1800  Massachusetts  Ave .  m  Washington,  DC  20036 


Herman  M»  Ruth  71990-158.  Mail  Bot  129  3150  Norton  Road  Fort  Wortk,  TX  76119 

John  G  Ryan,  655  15th  Street,  m.  1410  Washington,  DC  20005    

Paul  D  Ryan,  750  17th  Street,  m.  1901  Washington,  DC  20006  

RJR  Nabisco.  Inc.  1301  Avenue  o(  the  Americas  Ne»  Yorti.  NY  10019 

Irnnnce  E  Sabtatli.  1023  15tti  Snct  NW.  7tti  fl  WaslMi|loii.  K  200IB 

Do  

Do 


Ronak)  K.  Sable.  1735  letterson  Davis  Highaay.  I12t)0  Aitington  VA  22202  

G  J  Thomas  Sadler  Ir .  1 155  Connecticut  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Susan  L  Sadtler.  2626  Pennsytvama  Avenue,  m  Washmgton.  DC  20037 

Sate  Streets  Alliance,  1146  19th  Street  NW  Suite  700  Washington,  DC  20036  , 
Uumm  AtMciates  Inc,  1701  K  Street,  m  MOO  Wasliington.  DC  20006  ..... 

iM  BkIv  Salamone.  1111  14th  St ,  MN  Washington.  DC  2000S 

SMdW  Sate.  910  16th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

It  Gm<  Sokmme,  1250  Connadicat  taniit.  NW.  MOl  Wasktftfton.  K  20038  . 

FiMk  Ma  Salinger  919  18th  SM.  NW  NnlMiln.  DC  20006 „. 

Skamoii  Salmon   1350  Eye  Street.  NW.  MIO  WasHngton.  DC  2000S 

David  M  Saltz,  815  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  

Joel  Saltzman,  1220  L  Street,  m  Washinpon,  DC  20005 
Sammons  Enterprises  Inc  300  Crescent  Court  Dallas  TX  75201  . 
Wendy  B  Samuel  900  I9lh  Street  m  Washington.  DC  20006  .... 

William  Samuel,  900  15th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005  

Felii  R  Sanchez,  3625  R  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20007 


Pelronella  C  Sanders,  1200  18th  SIreet,  m.  1200  Washington.  K  20036  . 

Rose  Marie  Sanders,  2501  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20O37  _„ 

Stuart  A  Sanderson.  1920  N  SIrMt.  NW.  Waslungton.  DC  20036 

Skfkcii  E  Sandherr   1957  E  SbMt.  NW  WnlMfton.  DC  20006  „ 

lull  Sanditer.  2419  Cham  Bndfc  Road.  NW  Washington,  DC  20016 

Chartes  E  Sandler,  1220  L  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Arthur  R  Sando.  950  L  Enfant  Plaia.  SW  Washington.  DC  20024 

Leslie  Sarasin,  1764  Old  Meadow  Lane,  1350  McLean,  VA  22102 _ 

Ronald  A  Sarasin,  5205  Leesburg  Pike,  11600  Falls  Church.  VA  22041 

Saitain  Law  Offices.  219  Boulevard  NE  Gainesville,  GA  30501  _. 

Ernie  SatteraKiite  1301  K  Street.  NW  Washnftoi.  K  20005 — 

Mara  B  Sauer  9  Vassar  Street  Poughka^sit,  NT  12601 

Albert  C  Saunders.  UOO  15th  St.  MW  1900  WaskinctM.  K  2000S   .„ 


Mary  Jane  Saunders   1300  N   17th  Street.  1300  Arlmgton  VA  22209 

Paul  R.  Savaiy.  1199  North  Fairfai  Street.  Suite  801  Aleiandria,  VA  22314 

Save  Our  Chiklren  National  Alliance.  Inc,  P  0  Bm  535  Livingston.  TK  77351-0535  _ 

Savmgs  and  Community  Bankers  of  Amenta.  1709  New  York  Avenue  Washington.  DC  20006 

Savings  Coalition  of  Amerx:a  901  15th  Street,  m.  Suite  700  Washington.  DC  20005 

Richard  N  Sawaya   1333  New  Hampshire  Ave    NW  Washmitoo,  DC  20036     _ 

Paulasue  Sawyers,  729  15th  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  2000S   

Charles  Scalera.  1455  Pennsytvania  Ave .  NW.  11260  Washn|n»,  DC  20004  

HeraMK  Scales.  7042  S.  Oiappri.  f  3-€  Clucato.  K.  60604 


VicMi  V.  Sdtatl.  Hisaun  Ctatiic  IRMiis  IMO  K  Stiaet.  NW.  11018  WaslMfto*.  DC  20006 

Amy  Sckiflcr.  1250  Conmctoil  Am..  NW  Wastaiilon.  DC  20036 

Thomas  A  Schatz.  1301  Connecticut  Ave ,  m.  MOO  Washmgton.  K  20036 

Patricia  A  Schaub  1726  M  Street,  m.  #1100  Washington,  DC  20036-4502 

Sam  Schem.  PO  Bo«  2121  Corpus  Chnsti,  TX  78403  

G  David  Schiennt  625  Indiana  Avenue  NW  Suite  500  Washington  K  20004-29D1 

Waltef  G  Schiller.  1050  17th  Street.  I«N,  I5O0  Washington.  DC  20036  

Midael  T  Schillmg.  IMI  19lti  Stiaal  Ngrtti.  MOO  Artmiton.  VA  22209 

Ela  M-  Schiralli,  2001  Pennsyfvania  JtMna.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20006 

Jmmi  P  Schlicbt  1350  Eye  Stteat  NW.  NIO  Waskaiflan.  DC  20005-33D5  

Ratfur  Schlickeisen,  1244  19th  Street.  NNIMMfMl.  DC  20036 

Raawlti  0  Schloman.  499  South  Capitol  SW.  ttOIWaslMflon.  K  20003 


RidianI  M  Schmidt  Jr .  1333  New  Hampslwt  km..  NW.  WOO  Waskmttai.  DC  20036  . 

Do 

AnaM  M  Schneider.  2045  Lundy  Am.  San  lose.  CA  96106 

MaMofl  C  Schneider,  1100  NW  I4th  Austin,  MN  55912      

Richard  C  Schneider  225  N  Washington  Street  Aleundna  VA  22314 

AOraham  Schoeiet,  1101  16th  Sireet.  NW  1333  Washington  DC  20036  , 

Do      

Frank  Sdineller.  1957  E  St.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Schmtzcr  StcH  mdustnas.  Inc,  3200  N  W  Toon  Avemie  Porttan*.  OR  97210  . 

Jan  Schoonoialiar.  1420  Ntw  Talk  JtM..  NW.  tlOSO  Washniton.  DC  20005  . 

Oo „ . 

Oa Z-. 

•a 


la. 
Do 


Paul  A  Schosberg.  900  19th  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20006 

Charles  G  Schreibet,  1  Massachusetts  Am  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20001  

N  Donak)  Scliroeder.  MaiyUnd  Petroleum  Council  60  West  St .  M03  Annapohs.  MO  21401  , 


Emptoyar^ienl 


Glass  Packaging  Institute  „__. 

Financial  Executives  Institute  — .. 

Brunswick  Bank  i  Trust  Coflipanil  

Citinns  Savings  Bank     

Financial  Security  Assiiranca  

International  Futures  Eichanfi „_. 

Intel  Holdings  (Bermuda!  LM  

Long  Island  Savings  Bank  

MacAndrews  i  Forbes  HoMrngs.  Inc 

Michigan  Tradi  Ejchaagt  

Municipal  Finance  Mastiy  Assn 

National  Health  Labs.  Inc  

Philip  I  Sculieri         

Municipal  Finance  Indosti)  Atsn  

John  Nuveen  i  Co,  Inc    

American  Road  6  Transportation  Builders  Asm 

American  Pharmaceutical  Assa 

Cenlral  Arinna  Protect  Assn 

Edison  ElectrK  Institute  

Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  ol  Amrica  

American  S«  of  Travel  Aigenis  

Institute  of  Electrical  i  Electronics  Enginam  ... 

National  Cattlemen's  Assn 

American  Bankers  Assn  

Ares-Serono,  Inc  

Xena  Corp 

Printing  Industries  ol  Awartca.  lac 

Cliubb  Corporation 

CBJMglCT  Carp - 

Indapcndant  fttraleufli  Assn  ol  Ananca  . 

ChaiMar  ol  Commerce  ol  Hit  U.S. 

AIMfc  Riclriiekl  Co 

Inker  I  Russell.  Inc     

Ashland  Oil.  Inc  

Golbal  Broadcasting  System 

American  Civil  Liberties  Unm  ., 

National  Rural  Electnc  Caopcratwe  Ass* 

Bmlol-klyers  Squibt  Co     .!....ZZZZ 
Nissan  North  America,  Inc 


i  Sellery  (For  GE  Plastics)  

L  Sellery  (For  National  Check  Cashers  Assn.  Inc) 

t  Sellery  (For  Security  Companies  Orguued  far  U(isMi»a 
(SCOIA)) 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp  _ „ 

Waste  Management.  Inc  

National  Telephone  Catpetaliw  h» _. 


Ebasco  Services  Inc  _ 

American  Bakers  Assn 

Fehrenbacher  Sale  Quinn  t  Otese  (FerrCSC  Ciadlt  Scivicis,  kK) . 

McCaw  Cellular  Communications.  Inc  _ 

American  Financial  Services  Assn  

Johnson  &  Johnson  

AfL-CK)  _ 

American  Petroleum  Inslitala 


Savings  and  Community  Bankers  of 
United  Mine  tMirkers  ol  America 
Amanca*  MelkaMl  institute 

Natmal  Bmiwil  Airctalt  Assn  

Ckemical  Mamitactvren  Assn,  Inc  . 
American  Mining  Congress 


Associated  General  ContrKtors  ol  America  . 

American  Telemarketing  Assn  

American  Petroleum  Institute _ 

Communications  Satellite  Corp  (COMSAT)  ... 

American  Frozen  Food  Institute  . 

National  Beer  iWiolesalers  kan 

Ptiilip  Morns,  Inc     

IBM      

Scenic  Hudson.  Inc 


Pliarmaceutical  Manutactuttts  Assn _. 

Artet  t  Hadden  (For  Nintendo  of  America  Inc)  . 
National  Association  ol  Truck  Stop  Operators  .. 


Atlantic  Rk-hMd  Co  

Associated  Builders  i  Contractors,  kic  

Sharp  Manufaclunng  Company  ol  America , . 


Kansas  City  Power  t  Ligtit,  M  aL 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 

Council  for  Cituens  Against  Government  WMa 

Pacific  Gas  i  Electric  Company  

Cenlral  Power  6  Light  Company 


Tail  Stettmus  t  Hollistet  (For  Special  Caimiinea  tor  HeaRk  Car*  Rilorms) . 

Teiaca.  Inc  _ 

TRW.  Inc  

Electronic  Induslrn  Atsn 

Winsoo  &  Johnson  

Defenders  of  Wildlife 


National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers 

Association  ol  Amencan  Publishers  .„ 

Career  College  Assn.  Inc 


American  Assn  of  Classified  School  Eaiplaien 

Geo  A  Hormel  t  Company 

Non  Commissioned  OtticefS  AsSi  ..- 

Kelly  Services.  Inc     

PepsiCo.  Inc 


Associated  General  Coatracton  ol  America  . 


Van  Scoyoc  Assxiates.  Inc  (For  Alton  Ochsner  Medical  Foundatioa)  

Van  Scoyoc  Assaiates.  Inc  (For  Coalitwo  ol  EPSCoR  Stales) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  Microelectronics  6  Computer  TeclMolaB  Caip) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Assn  of  Water  Companies)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (ForTulane  University)     

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (For  Unrversity  ol  Alabama  Sytfen) 

Savings  k  Community  Bankets  ol  Amenca  

National  Guard  Assn  ol  the  US 

American  Petroleum  Institute 


Receipts 


5.000.0O 
SOOJIO 


1,000.00 
S.000.00 
1,000.00 

~ivm 
"ixim 

100.00 


2.000.00 

2.000.00 

1.000.00 

12SJ0 


IJNOOO 


1.00000 
1.50000 
1.0O4.00 


3.S21.00 
SJIOOOO 


6.000.00 


10.000.00 
25000 
40000 

15.85305 
1.30000 


13,249.9t 

2.00000 
50000 
900.00 


4.1 

i.soe.00 

6.00000 
2.50000 

4,40000 

50000 

1,50000 


4.000.00 


8500 

6,292.02000 

72,70500 


2.500.00 
35000 

75000 
4.59375 


3.433.00 
67.40 


1.55800 
62500 

U50.00 

S2.8I 

400.00 

2SO.«0 

42S.gO 


4.000.00 
4.500.00 
6Jt5.7S 


6.25000 
10.000.00 
2.500.00 
3.750.00 
6.750.00 
6.750.00 


1.005.00 


Eipenddures 


2.750  00 
50000 


50000 
25.35 


48662 

Tioooo 


22500 
6760 


2602 
3000 


6742 


33.07179 
2500 
25  00 
25.00 


35594 
676.61 


12.76 


11.607  00 


200  00 
57910 
102  58 


23834 

15900 


87  24 


500  OO 
385.02 


12950 

39.85631 
5.80000 


9.12000 
4.81969 


21.65 


2.037a 
3907 
133.00 


8000 
40.25 


71.38 


252.71 
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Organization  or  Indwidual  Filing 


ludy  Schub.  601  E  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20049 

Lynn  M  Schubert,  1130  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW,  IIDOO  Washington.  DC  2H36  ... 

Leslie  Schute,  888  16lh  Street,  IWf  Washington  DC  20006   

Richard  F  Schultz,  807  Maine  Avenue,  SW  Washington,  DC  20024 


Benjamm  R  Schuster.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW,  11001  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Adam  0  Schwartz.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Arthur  E  Schwartz.  1420  King  SI  Aleundna.  VA  22314-2715 „ 

Elinor  Schwartz.  318  S  Ahmgdon  Street  Arlington,  VA  22204  

Do 


Michael  Schwartz.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave  NW,  1950  Washington.  DC  20077  ... 
Phillip  L  Schwartz,  1 130  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW,  IIOOO  Washington,  DC  20036  . 
Richard  Schwartz.  880  S  Pickett  St  Aleiandna  VA  22304 


Stephen  I  Schwartz,  Military  Production  Network  218  D  Street,  S£,  2nd  Floor  Washmgton.  DC  20003  . 

Richard  S  Schweikei,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW  Washington  DC  20004   

Joseph  A  Sciamno,  10  Madison  Ave ,  Boi  1938  Momstovm,  NJ  07962-1938 

ScientilicAtlanta,  One  Technology  Partway  Boi  105600  Atlanta.  GA  30341 

Michael  Sciulla,  880  S  Pickett  St  Alexandna,  VA  22304  

William  L,  Scogland,  One  IBM  Plaza  Chicago,  IL  60611    

David  A  Scott.  1250  H  Street.  NW  1500  Washington.  DC  20005  

Ellen  Scott,  1750  New  York  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  '. 

James  L  Scott,  400  N,  Capitol  Street  NW,  1590  Washington,  DC  20001 

John  H  Scott.  1101  Vermont  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20OO5  ,„ 

R  Denny  Scott.  101  Constitution  Ave  ,  MW  Washington,  DC  20001  

Scnbner  Hall  I  Thompson.  1850  K  Street  NW.  11 100  Washington.  DC  20006 

Oo 

Oo _.  . 

Do „. 

Kemll  K.  Scramer.  1025  Connecticut  Am.  m.  11014  Washmflen.  K  2M36 

Anne  Scully.  777  14th  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20005  

raMflv  Scully,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20001  

Hmn  S,  Scureman,  1667  K  Street,  NW,  1300  Washington,  DC  20006  . 

Mm  Morton  Sebree,  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Secwibes  industry  Assn,  1850  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  . 


Security  Traders  Assn,  Inc,  One  World  Trade  Center,  M51 1  New  Yotti.  NY  10041  . 
Pamela  Sederholm.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  1800  Washington.  DC  20036  , 

Chnslopher  C  Seeger.  655  15th  Street,  NW  MOO  Washington,  DC  20005  

Frances  Seghers,  1600  Eye  St .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006     

Carl  J  Seiberfich,  1101  17th  SIreet,  NW  MOO  Washmgton.  DC  20036 


George  H  Seidel  Jr .  Associated  Petroleum  Industries  of  PA  PO  Ba<  925  HamskWf.  PA  17108  . 

Elliott  M  Seiden,  901  ISIh  SIreet,  NW,  1500  Washington.  DC  20005 

Mark  K  Seitert,  1101  Sixteenth  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Jane  Seigler   11 55  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Elizabeth  Seller  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  800  Washmgton.  DC  20007 

Gary  B  Sellers,  American  Bar  Assn  1800  M  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Marlisa  Senchak.  3900  Wisconsin  Ave  .NW  Washington,  DC  20016 

Seniors  Coalition,  11156  Main  Street,  #302  Fairtaj.  VA  22030 

W  Edward  Senn,  1828  L  Street.  NW,  #1000  Washington,  DC  20036 

Wendy  Senor,  440  First  Street,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20001 


Robert  A  Seraphin,  1725  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  #901  Arlington,  VA  22202 

Peter  M  Seiemet   16  Munson  Road  Farmington,  CT  06034-0338 _ 

Tess  Serranli.  350  River  Road  South,  C-1  New  Hope.  PA  18938 

J  Richard  Sewell,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #640  Washington,  DC  20004-2604 

Seyfarth  Shaw  Fainieather  i  Geraldson  815  Conneclicul  Ave.  NW.  #500  Washmgton,  K  20006  , 
Kenneth  W  ShatI,  10263  Whispering  Forest  Dnve,  #1015  Jacksonville,  a  32257-0000  . 

Thomas  A  Shalkjw,  1220  L  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005    

James  M  Shamberger   1301  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  #900  Washington,  DC  20004 _. 

Deborah  L  Shannon,  1120  Connecticut  Ave,  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20036 

Bernard  M  Shapiro,  1801  K  Street,  NW.  #700  Washington.  DC  20006  .... 

Mark  R  Shapiro.  5  Darby  Court  Bethesda,  MO  20817 


Dennis  P  Sharon.  1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  1200  Arlmgton.  VA  22202  

Marii )  Sharp.  1819  L  SIreet.  WW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20036-3822    

Norman  F  Sharp,  1100  17th  Street,  NW.  #504  Washmgton.  DC  20036  

Do  . 

Sharretts  Paley  Carter  i  BlauMlt.  PC .  1707  L  Street,  NW,  #725  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Do  

Do ■ ; _ 


Edward  W  Shaw.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  #800  Washington.  OC  20006 

Emily  Young  Shaw.  1317  F  SIreet.  NW.  Suite  400  Washington.  DC  20004 

Shaw  Bransford  8  O'Rouike.  815  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #800  Washrngton,  OC  20006  . 

Do  

Shaw  Pittman  Pelts  t  TroNhtHlge.  2300  N  Street.  NW,  15121  Waskin|ton.  DC  20037  ... 

Do 


Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 


Oumlan  i.  Shea.  1920  N  Steel.  NW  Washmgtgn,  OC  20036 - 

Shea  I  Gardner.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  m  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

James  V,  Sheahan.  PO  Bo>  89000  Allanta,  GA  30356-9000 

Gail  E,  Shearer.  2001  S  St ,  NW,  #520  Washington.  DC  20OO9  

P  Scott  Shearer.  1725  K  Street.  NW,  #1405  Washington  K  20006 


Shearman  &  Slertmg.  801  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  9th  Floor  Washmgton.  DC  20004-2604 

Do    

John  J  Sheehan.  815  16lh  SI .  NW,  #706  Washington,  OC  20006 

Shaun  M  Sheehan,  1722  Eye  Street.  NW.  Washington,  OC  20006 _ 

C  Douglas  Shelby  Florida  Petroleum  Council  215  South  Monroe  Street,  1800  Tallahassee.  H.  32301  . 

Andrea  Sheldon,  139  C  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 

Louis  P  Sheldon  Si ,  100  S  Anaheim  Blvd  ,  #350  Anaheim.  CA  92805 „ 

John  E  Sheik.  1600  M  SIreet.  NW,  5lh  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036  '. 

2ack  H  Shelley  Jr ,  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 _ _ 

Julian  L  Shepard,  1400  16th  Street,  NW,  Suite  610  Washington.  DC  20036 

Elaine  Shocas,  555  New  Jersey  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  OC  20001  

T  V  Shockley  III.  PO  Boi  660164  Dallas.  TX  75266-0164  

Harold  A  Shoup.  1899  L  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20O36  

Jill  Showell.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  mt  #950  Washington  DC  20077 „ 

k  I  Shows.  1801  Columbia  Rd  .  NW  #203  Washington,  DC  20009 

Jennifer  M  Shriver,  620O  Oak  Tree  Blvd  Independence,  OH  M131 

Walter  Shur.  51  Madison  Ave  New  Yorti,  NY  10010    

William  H  Shute.  1667  K  Stieel,  NW  #1000  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Linda  S  Sickels.  806  Canal  Street  Irving  IX  75063 


EmployerA^lient 


Amencan  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  . 

American  Insurance  Assn  „. 

International  Daiiy  Foods  Assn  

Disabled  Amencan  Veterans  

Area  CkeaNcal  Company 


National  Riral  Electric  CoooeratiM  Assodatiea  . 

National  Society  ol  Professional  Engineers 

California  State  Lands  Commission 


Washington  Slate  Department  of  Natural  Resatices  . 

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

American  Insurance  Assn   „ 

Boat  Ovyneis  Assn  of  the  US 

Tides  Foundation _ 

Amencan  Council  of  Life  Insurance,  kc 

Financial  Eacutmes  Institute 


Boat  Owners  Assn  ol  the  US _ 

Jenner  8  Block  (For  Heatherton  Stall  leasing.  UA  , 

Mobil  Corporation 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  Inteniational  Assn  _ 

Amencan  Healthcare  Institute 

American  Medical  Assn 


United  Brothertraod  of  Carpenters  &  Joiners  Ol  Anehc*  . 

CHk  Financial  Corp  ...™.. 

Provident  Life  I  Accident  Insurance  Co 

Security  Life  ol  Denver  Insurance  Ca  ., 

Transamerica  Corporation  _. 

Enserch  Corporation _ _,_ 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors  

kiternatioaal  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 

Amdahl  Corp 

National  Assn  of  Realtors  


International  Counal  ol  Cruise  lines 

USAA , 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  kic  .. 
American  President  Companies,  ltd  . 

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 

Northnest  Airlines.  Inc    

kidepeadeel  Petroleum  Assn  ol 

Waste  Management.  Inc 

Grocery  Manufacturers  ol  America. 

Amerrcan  Bar  Assn     

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 


NYNEX  GoMmment  Atfaus  Company  . 


Amencan  Israel  Public  Altaits  Cornm 

AllianI  Techsystems.  Ik 

Heublein.  Inc  „ 

Enichem  America  Inc   ._ 

Florida  Power  8  Light  Co  

American  Soc  of  Pension  Actuanes  

KWS  Legal  Research  8  Consultants,  kit  . 

American  Petroleum  Institute _. 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  America  

Amencan  Bankers  Assn 


Price  Waterhouse  (For  Investment  Co  kistHutt) . 

Guam  Office  (For  Joseph  George  Bamba)  

kIcDonnell  Douglas  Corp  

Matsushita  Electnc  Corp  of  America  „ 

Cigar  Assn  of  Amenca.  kc 

Pipe  Tobacco  Counal  

Bunge  Corp  

Schoeller  Technical  Paper,  he 

Toy  Manufacturers  of  America 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  

R  Duffy  Wall  t  Associates,  kic  .... 

PHH  Group 

Senior  Executwes  Assn 

Atlas  Corp   

Bank  Leumi  le-lsrael,  BM 

Edkiw  International  (Company 

Embiaer  Aircraft  Corporation  

Emerson  Electnc  Co  

ESCO  Electronics  Corp 


Gross  Pointes-Marper  Woods  Study  Coam  lar  Oetrait  Citir  Air. 

Institute  of  International  Bankers 

Lxkheed  Air  Termmal.  Inc  

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  

National  Marine  Manufacturers  Assa 

Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  Inc  „ 

Presbyterian  University  Hospdal _ 

Robinson  Termmal  

RJR  Nabisco _ 

University  ol  Pittsburgh  Medical  Center  , 
Utility  Nuclear  Waste  and  Transportation 
Vulcan  Materials  Co 

Waste  Hanagemeni.  kic 

Wattplace  Health  and  Salely  Councd 

American  Minint  Congress 

Sociele  Generate  de  Surveillance.  SA 

Siemens  Corporation 

Consumers  Union  of  US.  Inc 


Receipts 


DtM 


15.79240 


40J)0 
1,00000 


2,49375 
12.000.00 


15.000.00 

10960 

3.97500 


20,000.00 

740.00 

2.000  00 

8.75000 

11.12500 

3.75000 

770JIO 


5J13B0 

1,725.00 
18,41649 
1,00000 


1.25000 
3.00000 
10,000  00 
16,548  50 
1,71825 
5.000.00 


1J28J8 
154ILS8 


Eipenditures 


244.46 


23170 


57i4 
92666 


2.66(91 
~~ 

300.(0 

1275 
22251 

27i:» 


(431.40 
2.I959( 


1.300.00 

1.008  54 
286  04000 

9.62t.U 

12500 

2917500 

1.0(040 

2.50000 
3750.00 

25.00 
110.00 

40000 

2.50000 

932.43588 

8.250  00 

5000 

12675 

323.53829 

1.35201 

22091 

2.73000 
17750.00 

UMM 

612.67 
2.99770 

4175 

200.00 
6.000(0 

, 

6.000.00 
10000 

(65.87 
59^48 



170000 

122.00 

l.775n 
38271 
9042 
500.00 


71J6 
43.4(144 


Halfpenny  Hahn  Rxhe  t  Marchese  (ForJtatomotne  Service  Industry  Assa) 

Frost  8  Sullivan.  Inc 

Secretariat  of  Commerce  8  Ind.  Devetgpmeat  el  MencalSECOn) 

United  Steelworkers  of  America ; 

Tnbune  Broadcasting  Co ___._ 

American  Petroleum  Institute _.._ . 

Traditional  Values  Coalition 
Traditional  Values  Coalition 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  

General  Electric  Co  _. 

AssKialion  for  Maximum  Service  Tetciilsio*,  kK  , 

American  Fed  of  Teachers  

Cential  8  South  West  Corp 


American  Assn  ol  Advertising  Ageodes  . 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 


Centenor  Energy  Corp  - 

New  York  life  kiswance  Campmi . 

Southwestern  Belt  Corp 

Trinity  kidustries 


675413 
1.61200 


2.70300 
8.53519 


6.044.97 
60670 


(0000 


4.000.00 

'"372960 

7(974118 

16.19(91 

3.000.00 


10.00000 
1.850  00 


16.79292 

""iimii 

370(92 


1.00000 


17(13 
10173 


49.84 
41201 


9382 

1467 


10000 


2J0M1 


1.(40.00 

"iaob 
i4(5:» 


249111 

2.151(5 
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OrpMutwi  or  MmtfiMl  Filmi 
SatMy  t  tuna.  1722  (j*  SMM.  M)  NMlMiflM.  K  20001 

Do  T'IZZZZZ~ZZZIZZI'~ZIIZZ!ZZIZZZ. 

Sum  SiMiietluxnki  IMI  Oukt  Str««  MmmM*.  W  22314 

Ml  Si|ll.  ''"  S'Eil  Associates  \22i  E|t  SMM,  M.  MO  IMwifln.  K  JOOOS  . 

Lwmla  Sites.  215  Pennsytvami  «m  .  St  WiiliiBite.  DC  20003 

Mjrt  Silb«j«l(l.  2001  S  StiMt,  IWK  1520  Wishmjton.  DC  20009  

Pim  Silberslein.  1101  Utti  Stmt.  XH  Suite  14O0  Waslim|ton.  DC  2000$ 

(*!»(»  Sills,  2001  M  Street.  HW  Washmfton.  DC  20036      

Hmnnl  I  Silvei.  1S22  K  Street,  NW,  M36  Waslunfton,  DC  2000S 

SteM  Silwf.  2300  ClaieniJon  Btvd.  ilOlO  Adinftw,  VA  22201 

■i  zizzizzzizzzzzizzzi: 
t» 

k 

fc 


Dimel  Sitverman.  215  Pennsytilvaiiia  Ave .  SE  WasKinftM.  DC  20003  . 
Cuitrs  Silveis,  SS8  IStti  St .  m,  K06  WisM|ton.  DC  20006  

Do  

Do  ,      .  

ReuOen  Sihcrs.  2030  M  Slieel.  NW  WasAMflw.  DC  20036 
Silventna  t  Mullon.  1776  K  Stnct  NW.  MO  I 

Do .- 

Do 


K20006 


Do. 
Do  . 


OmM  M.  Smmib.  323  «M  ftotdmy.  fMM  Muitiiw.  OK  74401 

Smmm  t  Conipani.  Inc.  IDOl  Commticiit  Am  .  PW.  M3S  Wasliin|toii.  DC  20C3S 
Do 


m. 

k. 
to. 
Do 
Do  . 


TIWMS  D  Simpioii,  700  N.  Fairtai  SIraol.  Ml  AfioOii,  W  22314 

KMIniii  G.  Sfflimoii,  IISS  15tli  St .  M».  1504  Washnfton.  DC  2000S 

Do  

Omstoplict  A  S«i|ef.  1455  PennsytnuK  Avenue.  M«.  suite  925  Wistiinfloil,  DC  20004  . 

lames  W  Sin|er  III.  1100  15tli  Street,  m  Suite  900  Washin|ton.  DC  2000S 

Stephen  G  Sinto.  nil  19tli  Street,  m.  1408  Wa$liin|fon,  DC  20036  

Edmimd  I  Sketnolis,  1155  ConnectKut  An ,  NW  HWaslMiro".  DC  20036 

Mai)  Jacobs  Skiniw   1722  Eye  Stmt  NUnilntMClOiL  OC  20006  

Baniey  I  Skladany  ii    1250  H  Street  NN.  MO  WiSlM|ton.  DC  20005  

Luqr  N.  Skratiut.  655  I5tli  Street,  m  Suite  410  Washin|ton.  DC  20005  

Paul  A  Skratiul  Ir .  1000  Connecticiit  Avenue.  M*.  4706  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20036 

Do  


Do 

Do 


MKlad  P.  SAntfiiisti.  IIM  Ccdanmd  Dnvo  Morat>.  C*  94$56 

Dale  D  Staipa,  3601  Vmcenncs  Roa4  PC  Bn  68700  ImlDnapola.  M  4C2n  . 

JonatlUii  SMe.  2000  I  St ,  NW  4200  Waslunfton.  DC  20036      

Do .„„ 


Di. 

Di. 
Di. 
Do 
Do 


Rotat  G  SlauiMof,  161S  M  St .  NW,  1200  Wmnnflm,  K  2003S  , 

Albert  J  SlecMer,  1100  Connecticut  Ave .  NW,  1900  Washinfton.  K  20036 

RoniM  J  Slinn.  260  MaOison  Avenue  Hn  Yort.  NY  10016  

Cltlicnne  Reiss  Skun.  1825  I  Street.  NW.  4400  Wasliiniton.  DC  200O6  

Aitstcn  A  Skun.  101  E  Street.  NW  Waslunfton,  DC  20049    

Dand  P  Sloane,  1010  Wisconsin  Ave .  WN  1800  WasAinfton.  DC  20007    .._ 

Kelly  Camptiell  Slone  1667  K  Street,  m.  4710  Wasliinfton.  DC  20006   

Skwei  i  Loftus.  1224  17tli  SI    NW  Washmflon  OC  20036 


Small  Business  Council  ol  Amefica  Inc.  P  0  Ba  4299  Cotumtms.  GA  31904 
SnutlKfS  Hickey  I  Smatlwfs.  1050  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  4222  ) 
RoOort  G  Smerko.  2001  L  St    MN.  4506  Waslunfton.  DC  20036 

DonaM  E  Smiley,  1899  L  St    m.  41100  WasNinfton.  DC  20036  

C.  Oouflas  Smith.  1850  M  St ,  W«.  4600  Washinfton.  OC  20036 

Elizabeth  M  Smith.  815  16lh  St .  m  4507  Wastunflon,  DC  20006 „ 

Enk  I  Smith,  1055  North  Fairtu  Street.  Suite  201  AJenandna.  VA  22314 

Frank  Sumne<  Smith  li .  PO  Ban  1365  Columljia.  SC  29202 

Jenniter  L  Smith.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  4304  Washinfton.  K  20036  . 

lulian  H  Smith  Jr    500  North  18th  Street  Birminfham  Al  35291 

Keith  H  Smith.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  41260  Wastmfton.  DC  20004  ...... 

Do  

Kevin  R  Smith.  1020  19th  Street  m  4700  Washinfton,  X  20036  

Hchael  E  Smith.  PC  Ba  5000  Cleveland,  OH  44101  

Michael  P  Smith.  485  Lennpon  Ave  Ne«  York.  NY  10017 

Patncia  Smith.  601  E  Street.  NW  Washinfton.  X  20049 


K20O3i. 


RKhard  F  Smith.  IIOI  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  4400  WaslMI||gil.  OC  20004  ...._____ 

Ro6  Smith.  516  E  Portland  Street  Phoenu.  AZ  85006   

Rotot  E.  Smith,  1730  K  SI.  WW.  41300  WadMlflvi.  K  20006    

San  Hope  Smith,  1275  PBi<ml»iW4  Am.  NN.  WO  Nuhmfton.  DC  20004  

Scott  Snitti.  1130  Cotmectait  Aniwic.  NW,  1030  Wasknfton.  DC  20036 

Susan  Snydef  Smith.  7900  Westpafk  Onve.  iA320  Mclean.  VA  22102  

Tim  Smith.  410  Isl  SI    SE  Washinfton,  DC  20003 

W  Gkrni  Smith,  National  City  Bank  101  West  Washinfton  Street  Indianapotis.  II  462»  . 
Smlk  Damon  t  Andrem.  Inc,  1000  Connecticut  Ave .  MN.  4302  Washinfton.  DC  20036 
Do _ - 


te. 

Do 

Do  . 


Smitti  Haman  t  AWmii,  1110  Mnmit  Avenue.  MN  Swl<  400  Waslunfton.  DC  200DS  . 

David  A  Smithefman,  1012  Fleminf  Buildiof  Des  Moines.  lA  50309         

Smokeless  Totiacco  Council,  Inc,  2550  M  Street.  «*.  4300  Washinfton.  DC  20037  

William  Snape.  1244  19th  Street.  NW  Washinfton  DC  20036 


Employn^licnt 


Commonmalth  Edison  Ca  ... 

Donrey.  Inc  _ 

W  K  Kelk)ff  Foundation  

Society  ol  Anencan  Flonsts 


US  Public  Interest  Reseaicli  Gmw  . 

Consumers  Union  of  US.  Inc  

Miller  Balis  i  O'Neil  (ForiAmencM  PvMk  Gas  Association  (APGA)) . 

OHM  Corp  

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assns  - 

Rotertson  Monafle  &  Eastaufh  (For  Alaska  Loffn  Aim) 

Monafle  t  Eastaufh  (For  Anchorafe^chool  Oistfict) 

Mtnafle  t  Eastaufh  (For  BP  America.  Inc)  

Itaaile  I  Eastaufh  (For  City  ol  Craif)    

t  Eastaufh  (For  City  ol  Kotzetw)  ..-. 

(  Eastaufh  (Fm  City  ol  Sitvoten) 

t  Eastaufh  (For  Echo  Bay  I' 
Rotartsa*  HDMih  t  EaUaiifli  (For.<ioMbe«  . 
t  EMtMck  (NrXemcatt  Cav) 


Robertsan  Mon^  (  Eastaufh  (For  MuiicipaMir  el  Ancliofa|(> 

US  Public  Interest  Research  Group    

Bannerman  t  Associates.  Inc  (For  Arab  Republic  0<  Eml)  

Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For  Beirut  University  Colleft)  

Bannerman  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Government  ol  the  United  Arab  EiMales) 

Common  Cause  

IEEE 

Maiestic  Reaity  Oi . 


Monrovia  Nursery  Company 

National  Structured  Settlements  Trade  Asm  . 

Caltei  Petroleum  Corp  _ 

American  Water  Woilo  Aon 

Elkhart.  M    

6»<».  Miua 

MMal  Etslar  Sad  Socai> 

Nsawli.  CA 

San  Bernardino.  CA  ^ 

San  leandio,  CA 


Tacoma  Public  Utilities 

Tacoma.  WA  „.„„ 

Urban  Redevelopment  Authority  o>  Pittsburfh _„ 

Railway  Profress  Institute 

Enterfy  Services.  Inc  {Mississi«pi  Pomar  I  Li|M  Co)  . 

First  Mississippi  Corp 

Ptizer,  Inc  „ 

Pharmaceutical  Manulacturets  Asss 

Mitsubishi  Motors  America.  Inc 

Waste  Manafement.  Inc 

La  Radida  Childrens  Hospital  t  Resaaicti  CeMer.  el  al . 

Mgbil  Corp  _ , 

IririoMlian  Squibb  Company 

Marti  (  CemN.  be  (FwAnencan  Sa  o<  Composers  Aotbors  (  PuMisheis) 

Httmbt  t  Cemll.  bic  (For  Jttlantic  RichfieM  CoJ 

California  Foiestiy  Asswiatnn „ 

New  leisey  Turnpike  Authority     , 

Proctor  {  Gamble  Mlf  Co 


Southern  Calilomia  Rapid  Transit  District 

US  Stratefies  Corp  (For  Commonwealth  of  the  I 

National  Assn  ol  Mutual  Insurance  Cos    

MlWVStnlific  Communications  (For  Cuban  Amencan  Foundation.  Inc)   ,,. 
MMN  SMafic  Communicalions  (For  Environmental  Compliance  Seivices) , 

IMN SMilic  CoaUMiBalniB  (ForFaraliMl  DainesI    

MMi  SIfiligK  CiMMHMGalMS  (Fir£tf  Corp)     

MUM  SIratetic  CoaMwmcalions  (For  Hadassab  Medical  Orfaniiation)  „ 

MMW  Stratefic  Communicalions  (For  Puerto  Ricans  lor  Civic  Action)  

MI4W  Stratefic  Communications  (For  Ross  University)  _.,.. 

MklW  SUalefic  Communications  (For  Universidad  Central  M  Esti) 

MWW  Stratefic  Communications  (For  Marti  Vofel)  

Amoco  Corporation  

Chrysler  Corporation     .„ „ 

American  Paper  Institute.  Inc 

IDOS  Communicalions.  Inc  „ _. 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons  

Gracary  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc  . 

Baiter 

Western  Coal  Traffic  lea^  


Pennml  Co 

Chlorine  Institute.  Inc  ..._ 

Enon  Corporation    ^ 

Toyota  Motor  Sales  USA.  he 
Amalf  amated  Clotninf  t  Teitile  I 

US  Stratefies  Corp         

Colonial  (^mpanies.  Inc  „ 

West  Merico  Vefetabie  Distributors  Asia 

Alabama  Power  Co     _.._ 

French  I  Company  (For  International  Electronics  Manufacturers)  . 

French  i  Company  (For  Montfomery  Ward  8  Co.  Inc)        _ 

U  S  West.  Inc         __ „ 

Cleveland  ElectrK  lllummatinf  Ci ^ „ 

New  Yorti  Stale  Bankers  Assn  

American  Assn  ol  RUnd  PiiMn 

leJtron.  he  _ „ . 

Sieria  Club _ .. 

Oln  Corporation 

hciiic  Telesis  Group  

Sauthem  Company  Seiwts.  bic , 

Chocolate  Maoutacturers  Assn  of  the  USA ._„. 

American  Nuclear  Eneify  Council 

Merchants  National  Bank  I  Trust  Ca 

City  ol  Eufene,  Orefon         

City  ol  Spnnflield.  Orefon     _ _„ 

Composite  Technoloty  Transfer  CaniltiiMi 


Ctmpositi 
CMSH 


HMraiann  (  Reimer  Corp     

Kansas  City  Transit  Authonty 

lane  County,  Oregon  

N  Y  Metropolitan  Transportation  A(nc|  , 
National  Assn  ol  Foreifn  Trade  Zones  . 

Port  of  San  Francisco  

Prmate  Benefits  Alliance  

Amencan  Petroleum  Institute 


Defenders  of  Wildlrte 


Receipts 


2,50000 
3,00000 
4,00000 


1,950,00 


2,00000 
3.00000 
3.000  OO 
2.000  00 
3.00000 
2.00000 
6,00000 
4.00000 
6.00000 
3,00000 
91345 
500,00 


1,50000 
6.000  00 
9,00000 
3.500.00 


3.50000 
35000 
10.20000 
5.94124 
8.082  45 
7.54681 
4,93958 
5,51659 
4.95681 
1,77755 
4,17126 
7,12273 
72906 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,50000 
4,00000 


2,12500 


2,50000 
1.50000 
4.93500 
41250 
2.790  OO 
30  OO 
2.992.50 


12500 
900000 
10.00000 
18.750  00 
47,000  00 
12,000  00 
23,31250 
8,01875 


17,00000 
l,500n 
4,998.00 


6<s.i; 


36,822  54 
6.000,00 


6.66900 


300  00 

34,879  42 

75000 

6000 


1,000,00 

88391 

600,00 

1,37500 

6,80000 

9,937  50 

21600 

30000 

5.25000 


10,50000 
3,00000 

30,00000 
6,30000 
6.00000 

4!66666 
14,16666 
5,10000 
6,663  32 
2,03500 


25,95000 
40415 


Eapenlitures 


1.00000 
662  71 


20.00 


173.64 


17343 
168.50 


40000 

4.91024 
6.34506 
5,453.29 
4,95505 
5,23142 
5,41109 
5.597  75 
5,187  79 
5,958  50 
6,03207 


6n.ts 


90.00 


417$ 


176  25 
167  00 
12450 
143  30 
113  20 
16950 
13150 


8000 
723^33 


2S.3$4.74 


116.72 


3.S74.M 


18800 

428  45 

150  00 

1,71802 

1,97500 


4,45214 

16158 

1,617.27 


137  42 
20.00 


1000 

110.00 


1800 
25!950:o6 
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Orfanizatnn  or  Indwidual  Rlinf 


Thomas  M.  Sneetinfer.  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  MN,  1700  E  Washinfton,  DC  20007 
Do 


Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Di. 
Di. 
Do. 
Do 


Lany  S  Snowhite,  701  Pennsyhania  Avenue,  NW  Washinfton,  DC  20004  


Do 


David  F  Snyder.  1130  Connecticut  Anenoe,  m.  11000  Washinfton,  DC  20036 

John  M  Snyder,  2301  South  Jefferson  Davis  Hifhway,  4925  Arlinfton.  VA  22202 

Do  

Snyder  Ball  Knser  8  Assoc.  Inc,  499  S  Capitol  St.,  SW,  4520  Washmfton,  DC  20003 

Do 

Do 

Alan  C  Sobba,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  4300  Washmfton,  DC  20004 


Society  tor  Animal  Protective  Lefislation,  PC  Box  3719  Georfetown  Station  Washinfton,  OC  20007 

Society  lor  Human  Resource  Management,  606  North  Washmfton  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314 

Oenise  Solranko,  1101  Vermont  Avenue  4710  Washmfton  DC  20005 

Regina  Solomon,  1957  E  Street,  NW  Washinfton,  DC  20006  

Patricia  F  Soltys,  1776  Eye  Street,  NW,  4105O  Washmfton,  DC  20006  

Nancy  C  Soroerwlle,  1735  New  Yorti  Ave,  NW  Washinfton,  DC  20006  

luOah  C  Sommet,  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave,  NW,  4900  Washington,  DC  20004  

James  E  Sommertiauser,  8701  Georfia  Ave  .  4701  Silver  Spnnf,  MD  20910  

Sonosky  Chambers  Sacbse  t  Endreson,  1250  Eye  Street,  m  Washmfton.  DC  2000$ „. 

Do 

Do _ 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do..,_„ 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 


T'-'fi'^- 


Tasha  Soudah,  888  16th  Street  NW  Washmfton,  DC  200O6  . 
Do 
Do 


Southwest  Aiitines  Co.  PC  Ba  36611  Dallas.  TX  7S23$-1611 _ 

Southwestern  Power  Resources  Assn,  PC  Box  1360  1800  Canyon  Paili  Cr.,  1403  Edmond.  OR  73083-1360 

Space  Industries.  Inc.  101  Courageous  Drive  League  City.  TX  77573  

Sparber  and  Associates.  Inc.  1325  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW.  4500  Washmfton.  DC  20006  

John  S.  Sparkman.  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  Nw.  41050d  Washington,  DC  20004 

"    I  B  Spear,  601  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  41200  Washington,  DC  20004 


Specialty  Vehicle  Institute  of  America,  Inc.  1235  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy.  Suite  600  AihflftOR.  VA  22202 

Richard  L  Spees.  1341  G  Street.  NW,  4200  Washmfton,  DC  20005 

Oo 


William  B  Spencer,  729  15th  Street,  NW  Washmfton.  OC  20005  .'ZZ...j:.S. 

Gilbert  P  Sperlmf,  1025  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW,  4700  Washinfton,  DC  20007  _ 

Do  

Do  

Larry  N  Spiller,  1420  Kinf  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22314-2715 . 

William  M  Spodak.  1801  K  St .  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20006  

Richard  Spolts.  1244  19th  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  .: _„. 

Lisa  M  Sprague.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062      . 

David  E  Sprmfer,  1301  K  Street  NW,  4900  East  Tower  Washmfton.  DC 
Do 


Di  . 
Do. 
Do 


Ptiilip  Sqwir,  4301  N  Fairfai  Dr..  Suite  425  Mnflon.  VA  22203 

Squire  San«afS  t  Dempsey.  1201  Pcnnsylvaaia  Aw.,  NW  P.O.  Bai  407  l«asMn|t«i.  K  20044  . 


Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo 


Cecile  Siodes,  1800  K  Street,  NW,  41 100  Washington,  DC  20006  

Janet  G  St  Amand,  1225  19th  Street.  NW  4410  Washington.  DC  20036  

Charles  A  St  Charles,  808  17th  Street,  NW,  4300  Washington.  DC  20006-3910  . 

Do    

Karen  A  St  John.  1615  M  Street.  NW,  4200  Washinfton,  DC  20036 


Vivian  Escobar  Stack.  2010  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW,  4500  Washmfton.  OC  20036  . 

Conneil  Staffoid.  PO  Drawer  1734  Atlanta,  ZA  30301  

Roger  Staiger  Jr ,  1667  K  Street,  NW,  4450  Washinfton,  DC  20006 _. 

David  P  Slang,  P  C  ,  2019  Park  Rd  .  NW  Washington,  DC  20010  

Joseph  M  Stanton,  1415  New  York  Avenue,  NW  8th  Fkw  Washinfton,  DC  20005 

Michael  J  Stanton,  1620  Eye  Street.  NW.  41000  Washmfton,  DC  20006 

Stanton  I  Associates,  1310  19th  Street  NW  Washmfton,  OC  20036  

Do 

Do  

Mary  Murray  Staples,  PO  Box  660634  Dallas,  TX  75266-0634 


Lois  Stattey,  Suite  511  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy  Arlinfton,  VA  22202 

James  D  Staton,  320  Timbertirook  Drrve  Waldorf,  MO  20601  

Robert  E  Staton,  PC  Bo  1365  Columbia  SC  29202     _ 

H  Gerald  Staub,  1745  JeHerson  Davis  Highway,  41000  Arlmfton,  VA  22202  . 

Julie  A  Stauss,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW  Suite  1250  Washington,  DC  20005  

Barbara  E  Sleakley,  1155  15th  Street,  NW,  4600  Washington,  DC  20005  , 


Kathiyn  A  Steckelberg.  701  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washmfton,  DC  20004-2696  _ 

Law  Offices  of  Deborah  Steelman,  Columbia  Square  555  13th  Street,  NW.  •1220  East  Washinfton.  OC  20004-UOJ  ... 

Do  _ 

Do  „. 


Do. 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 


Employer/Clienl 


Katten  Muchm  Zavts  8  Dombnifl  (For  American  Medical  Duectots  Asa) 

Katten  Muchm  Zavis  8  Dombmtt  (For  Amersham)      

Katten  Muchm  Davis  8  Dombrofi  (For  Baiter  Healthcare  Cotpoatwi) 

Katten  Muchin  Zavis  8  OombroH  (For  Fupsawa  USA.  IncI     

Katten  Muchin  Zavts  &  Dombrpft  (For  Intercargo  Insurance  Co) 


Katten  Muchm  Zavis  8  Dombreft  (For  National  Assn  of  Independent  CoHctes  I 
IkiiMnities) 

Katten  bhchm  Zavis  8  Dombrofi  (FotNatuial  Gas  Vehicle  Coalition)  

Katten  Muchm  Zavis  8  Dombroff  (For  Northwestern  Memorial  ItepitaD 

Katten  Muchm  Zavm  8  Dombrati  (ForNutraSwcel  Co)  

Katten  Muchin  Zavis  8  Dombrofi  (For  Satinaw  Community  Hospital)  

Katten  Muchin  Zavis  8  Dombroff  (For  G  G  Seatle) 


Mint2  Levin  Cohn  Ferns  Glovsky  8  Popeo.  PC  (ForMassachusetts 

Loan  Authority) 
Mint;  Levin  Cohn  Ferns  Glovsky  8  Popeo.  P  C  (For  National  Truck  Weifht  Advi- 

soiy  CounciD 
Mintz  Levin  Cohn  Ferris  Glovsliy  8  Popeo  (ForNew  Enfland  Education  Lain 

Marketing  CorpI 

American  Insutance  Assn  

Abraham  Lincoln  Foundation  for  Public  Policy  Reseaicb 

Cituens  Comm  for  the  Rifht  to  Keep  8  Bear  Arms .._..™ 

General  Motors  Corp  

Pufet  Sound  Neva!  Bases  Assn.  be  (P!MA) 

Sennce  Engineering  Company  _„...«„ 

National  CatUemen's  Assn , 


American  VMerinaiy  Medical  Assn _ 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amehca  . 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 

bistitute  ol  Architects  

Sachs  8  Co 


bitemational  Fed  ol  Professional  8  Technical  Enfmon 

Alaska  Native  Health  Board  

American  Association  of  Acupuncture  and  Oriental 

Assmiboine  and  Snui  Tnbes    , 

Class  ol  Native  Alaskan  Plaintiffs 

Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  8  Wildlife 
Hatteras  Tuscarora  Tribal  Foundation 
Houlton  Band  ol  Maliseet  Indians  of  Maine 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  of  Lake  Supenor 

Multi-Housinf  Laundry  Assn.  bK  

Pueblo  of  kmti   „ 

Seneca  Nation  ot  Indians 


Receipts 


MOO 

65000 

1.95000 


32S00 


50000 

16.00000 

35ilO 


I.M.0O 
7.478.21 


3.00000 
500.00 


Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Snox  Community  of  Minnesata  

Stioshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  ReseivatMm  , 

Standing  R«k  Swui  Tribe    

Yukon-Kuskokwim  Health  Corp  . 


Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For:Beinit  Unnetsity  CoNcfe)  , 
Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  [For^fjownment  of  Eopt)  '. 
Bannerman  and  Associates.  Inc  (For  Government  of  UAE ) . 


National  VMunteer  Fire  Council . 
Baltimore  Gas  8  Electiic  Co 

Merck  8  Co.  he  __ 


McAulifte  Kelly  8  Rallaelh  (For  Desert  Research  Institule) ... 

North  American  Interstate  Weather  Modrficatnn  Counal 

Associated  Builders  8  Contractors.  Int 


Katten  Muchm  Zavts  8  Dombretl  (For  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.  bic) 

Katten  Muchin  Zavis  8  Dombreff  (For  Electnc  Generation  Association) 

Katten  bhchm  Zavis  8  Dombreff  (For  Natural  Gas  Velacle  Coalition)  

NaUanl  Society  ol  Prolessional  Engineers  

Nistilltlimse  Electric  Corp   

Defenders  of  Wildlife    „ 

US  Chambei  of  Commerce .: 

Gardner  Carton  8  Douflas  (For  American  Tele«bonc  8  Tetefrtpk) 

Gardner  Cartx  8  Douflas  (For  Equity  Stratefies  Fund.  Inc)  

Ganlnet  Carton  8  Douflas  (Foi  National  Cable  Television  Assn.  bK)  

Gardner  Carton  8  Douglas  (For  Perrifo  Company)  

Gardner  Carton  8  Douglas  (For  Telecommunications  bidostiy  Ann) ....._... 

Air  Conditioning  8  Relnferation  Institute      

American  Chamber  ol  (>nmerce  in  Germany ..„ 

American  Soc  ol  Anesthesiologists       

Independent  Data  Communications  Manutactwin  kssa 

Information  Technolo0  Association  of  Ameiiwa  

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Assn   

Public  Secunties  Assn   

New  Yorti  StKk  Exchange,  bic  

Financial  Services 

Stewart  8  Stewart  (For  Ubbey  Glass) 


Stewart  8  Stewart  (For  Novus  Inteniatinal.  be)  . 

Amoco  Corp 

Planned  Parenthood  Fed  of  Amenca.  be  . 

Coca-Cola  Company 

Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co 

McOermott.  Inc 

Public  Secunties  Assn  

American  Automobile  Manufactiters  Assn 


Gateway  Economic  Development  Corp  of  Greater  denelind  . 

Philip  Moms 

University  Hospitals  of  Cleveland  

Frito-Lay.  Inc 

Manufactured  Housinf  Institute 

Alt  Force  Serjeants  J^ssn.  Inc  

Cobinial  Con^anies.  bK 

General  Dynamics  (^  

American  Dietetic  Assn  r 

Penn/oil  Company  . 


Edison  Electric  Instttute  _ _ 

American  Health  Care  Association  

American  Soc  for  Plastic  8  Reconstnictiw  SurfO)  . 

AEtna  Life  8  Casualty 

Humana,  Inc  . 

Johnson  8  Johnson 

Lxkheed  Cot^ 


LKkheed  Information  Manafement  Systems  Company  . 

National  Assn  for  the  Support  of  Lonf  Term  Care 

National  Health  Labs.  Inc  

Plizei.  Inc 


50000 

10000 


38820 
1,000  00 

800  00 

10000 

2.50000 


1,000  00 
2,50000 
5,087  60 
2,50000 
22,50000 


18,750.00 


Expenditures 


lUM 


tlS»M 


450.00 
3.000.00 
7.714  71 
7.50000 
2JMM 


3.00000 
8.125.00 


9.00000 
1.00000 
1,00000 
20500 
2,955J9 
3,502.50 


Pharmaceutical  Manutactums  Asia 
Pnvate  Benefits  Alliance  


5.650.00 

4.17000 

3.927.50 

74950 

3.752.50 
6.09000 
5.61O00 
2312.50 


SS1.4$ 


17.716.64 
30AI0.00 


64  00 

2500 

16.723.00 


25000 


7500 
7046 


1.119.94 

"346« 


tM 


1.599.50 
3.200.00 

imii 


3J73.00 


88974 
43095 
lt3il 

K092r62 
5.362  JO 

1559  i)b 

89250 

6,731.50 

2.11650 

iilMlidb 
5.246  50 
7,45900 
6.141i0 
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Ortanuatnn  or  Indnidiul  Filmi 


Do 

•  SiMi.  1130  Connecticut  Aw.  NW.  11000  Waslwiflon.  OC  20036 
t  mmm.  1330  CwkIkiiI  Am..  Ml  WmIwiiIw.  K  20036 

0* 

B»  ,..._. 

••_. 

»• 

01 . 

Hi 

Ot 

0( 

Ot 
Di 


Gary  M  Stem.  127  ItaqtM*  *w.  IK  NaUMftn.  K  20001 
MicliMl  Sttfn.  1600  M  Street.  IW  Washii)|ton.  OC  20036 

Do 

Seymour  Stemberf.  51  Madison  Annue  Ptew  Torli.  (W  10010  _ „ 

Steve  Itnel-Oiml  Norman  Public  mtn.  Inc.  1996  Oeer  Padi  Awnut  Dav  Patk.  NY  11729  . 

Do  

Cmti  U  Stevens,  1129  20tli  Street  m  Washinfton.  OC  20036  

"        IE  Stewaril,  1730  M  Slreet  m  tbOl  Wishmgton..  DC  20036  

>  L  Stewart.  808  1 7ni  Street,  m  I30C  Mashinfton.  DC  20006-3910  . 

Do _ _ -. - _ 

Do 

TvoKt  P.  SKimt  Ml  171k  Slwl.  Ml  1300  ll»iliiii|>«.  K  2000M910  . 


Di. 
Ol. 


Ol. 
Da. 
Do 


Eluabeth  Still.  1850  M  Stieet.  IM.  tSSO  Mashinfton.  OC  20036  . 

Don  Stillman.  1757  N  Street.  IM  WasAmiton.  DC  20036    

Lte  I  Stilloetl   1101  Vermont  Ave.  m  Washmfton.  DC  2000S  .. 

Bonny  S  Stiloetl.  3803  Densmore  Ct  Meundria.  VA  22309    

Heal  Stioe.  1667  K  Street,  m  1710  Wasl»n(ton  OC  20006 


Mm  E  Stiner.  1919  Pennsytvania  Avenue,  m  1850  WasKmiton.  OC  20006  . 

Kennetti  F  Stmjer  2200  Mill  M  Aleundna.  VA  22314  

Mn  1  Stini.  1725  letterson  Davis  H«y.  MOl  Arimfton.  VA  22202-350$ 

"    i  A.  StirTTip.  1957  E  Street.  NW  Waslwiflon.  DC  20006 


Mm  J  Stacker  4301  North  Fairfai  Dn»e.  1330  IWniton.  VA  22203 

StocklMMers  ol  America.  Inc.  3133  Connecticut  Awnue.  NW.  Suite  17  WastimiMi.  K  2OO0O 
Steven  F  Stockmeyer  499  South  CaiNtol  Street.  SE  tl03  Wasliinpon.  DC  20004  

Do 

Do 


Robin  E  StomMer.  1640  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW.  lit  Floor  Wasliineton.  DC  20007  . 

Juditn  lee  Stone.  777  K  Capitol  Street.  MIO  Wasbmiton.  OC  20M2 

Ftoyd  E  Stoner.  1120  CoMiecticul  Avenue.  NW  Washinfton.  DC  20O36  _. 

Sam  E  Story  )r ,  17M  N  Mooie  Street  Ajlinjton.  VA  22209  

Todd  A  Stottlemyer,  1501  BOH  Way  McUan.  VA  22102  

Anna  Stout.  122  C  Street.  NW.  1740  NadMifton.  DC  20001     

Susan  M  Stout.  1010  Wiscansn  Avawt.  NW.  MOO  Washintton.  K  20007 

I  P.  Stall  PO  Bd  1475  NasMk.  IN  37202  

I  H.  Stow.  2501  M  St .  NW  Waskmiloa.  DC  20037      

I  L  SIOMl.  1800  K  St..  NW.  11018  VtaslMtton.  OC  20006 

I  Strante  HI.  801  PennsyNania  Ave.  NW  (230  Washin(ton.  DC  20004 
L  Strasstwrier.  SOi  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  1700  WashinjHon.  DC  20004 
MaoafMwat  Assooates.  lac.  1001  S  Suaal  NW.  7Ui  Floof  East  WaskmitoR.  K  20001 . 


*-S 


Dt. 

0*. 

aa. 

il. 


Tenence  D  Straub.  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Wasliinfton.  K  20001 

Ronald  I  Street.  PO  B«  2219  Reston.VA  22090-0219    _.. 

Carol  Stroebel.  777  N  tajitol  Street.  »410  Wasbmiton.  DC  20002 

Jack  8  Stronj.  400  West  15lh  Street  Suite  804  Austin,  TX  78701  

SIroock  i  Stroock  t  lavan.  1150  Wlh  Si    MN  Washinfton.  DC  20036  

Do  _ 

Jerry  S  Stroo«e.  Route  3  Ban  258  Ahnn.  TX  7751 1 


Neattier  P  Stroup.  750  First  Street.  IM  Washinfton.  OC  20002-4242  

Cory  N  Sirupp.  Lefal  DepI    38th  Floor  SO  Wall  Street  New  Voik.  NT  102(0  . 

Janet  R  Studley,  888  1  /tti  Street.  IM.WOO  Washinpon,  K  20006 __ 

Glenn  Sufameli.  1400  I6tti  Street.  NW  Waslimfton  DC  20036-0001         

Austin  P  Sullivan  Ir .  P  0  Boi  1113  Minneapolis  MN  55440 

Charles  S  Sullnran.  PO  Ba  2310  U     IStti  Street.  NC.  M  WasHmftoii.  OC  20002  . 

Ftami  J  SuDnan.  16  W.  WaMat  SUM  Aimnttia.  VA  22301 

Do - _ _ 

Do 

Do  

Gael  M  Sullivan.  1025  Thomas  Jetterson  St.  IM  »511  Washinfton.  DC  20007  

Harold  R  Sullnran,  800  Connecticut  Avenue.  IM.  Washinfton.  DC  20006-2701 

Marfarel  Coi  Sullivan  3133  Cwnecticut  Avenue.  NW.  17  Washinfton.  DC  20001  . 

Pauline  Sullivan  PO  Bo  2310  Washmfton.  DC  20013-2310  

Rebecca  M  Sullnran.  1199  N  Favtai  Stiael.  Suite  204  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Sullwan  t  CnMMdl.  1701  Pennsylvama  Ave.  NW.  nOO  Washinfton.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do       ,  .  

Sullnran  t  Worcester.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1806  Washmfton  DC  20036 

Scan  M  Summers.  1776  Eye  Stieet.  IM.  11050  Washmfton.  OC  20006 

Cliartas  Sunderlm,  21480  PkiIk  Boulevard  Slerlmj  VA  22170 

Hy».|ye  Sunf.  1800  K  Street,  NW  1700  Washmfton  DC  20006 

Sallwland  AsMI  i  Brennan,  1275  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NH  WiiMmii.  OC  20004  . 

Do      _  

StephMi  Sutton.  1000  Wilson  BM .  #2800  Aitinfton.  VA  22209  

Deborah  S«itz.  1225  19th  Street.  IM,  1210  Washinfton.  K  20036  ________ 

Do    

Bawd  A  Smeney.  25  Louisiana  Ave..  NW  Washmfton.  DC  2O0O1 

Frotanc  H.  Saael.  720  East  Mscomm  AMnoe  Milwaukee,  m  53202  

Who  H.  Snnaii.  10065  East  Harvard  Aveme  Denver.  CO  80251 


Rakart  0.  Snoy  It .  1101  Pcmis|lva«a  Atamt,  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20011 . 
SwNtler  A  Bertm.  Chtd.  3000  X  Stnet.  NW,  1300  WaHMflon.  K  20007  

Philip  E  Swmk.  Pepsi-Cola  Canvas  Saiiwn.  NY  10SC9 

Ronald  G.  Sytes.  1660  L  Sheet,  m.  8400  Washmfton.  DC  20036 


David  A  Sybuta.  Hhnois  Petroleum  Council  PO  Ba  12047  SpnnflieM.  1  62791 


EmployerA^lient 


XOMA  Corporation      _ _ 

American  Insurance  Assn  , 

Association  ol  Private  Pension  I  NMm  Plan,  lac  . 

Bear  Steams  1  Co  _ _. 

Citucns  Savinis  t  Financial  Corp  

Co-Ovenlne  Central  Bank 


la  Promote  AinerKa'l  TnOa 

CSO  CwRiny  

DolMMConi  

Mper  Canpany.  Inc  

Miitiial  LHe  Insurance  Company  Ta« 

Western  Fmancial       

Yavapai-Prescott  Indian  Triba 

American  Cwil  Liberties  UnM  

Investment  Company  Instituli  _„_.. 

R  Dutty  Wall  t  Associates  

New  York  Ule  Insurance  Co 


Rosalind  I  Joseph  Gurann  Jewnh  Ganalnc  Center  ol  Lmt  W  . 

louro  Law  Center    _ 

Giaatar  Washmfton  Board  ol  Trade 

POfOl  Saimd  Power  8  Lifhl  Co 

Floral  Trade  Council 

Monsanhi  Co 

TImben  Co _ 

Floral  Trade  Counal 


Stewart  1  Stewart  (For  Hudson  Industnes  Corp) . 

Stewart  t  Stewart  (For  libbey  Glass)  

Monsanto  Co _ „ 

Novus  International.  IM  

PPG  Industries.  Inc 

Smith  Corona  Corp      „  

Stewart  and  Stewart  _!.__._ 

Timken  Co  - 

Tomnfton  Company 


Securities  Industry  Assn  

Int'l  Union.  United  Auto  Aenspaca  (  Aflic 

American  Medical  Assn  

National  Vietnam  Veitems  Coalition  

Baiter 

Amerxan  Electronics  Assn  .... 

American  Truckinf  Assns.  bit 

Litton  Industnes  „ 

Associated  General  Contractors  ol  Aawrica  . 
Shipbuilders  Council  of  America 


Manville  Corporation _ 

National  Assn  ol  Business  PACi . 

Spnnfs  Industries.  Inc    

American  Collefe  ol  Surfeons 


Advocates  for  Hif hway  8  Aula  SiMy 

American  Bankers  Assn      

American  Meal  Institute   , 

BDM  International.  Inc 

American  leatue  tor  Eiports  I  Security  Assistanc*.  he  . 

(irocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc  .,.. 

United  Papcrworkers  International  Uniga  . 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc 

PSI  Enerfy  _ ._ 

Sonat,  Inc      . 

Northern  Telecom. 


American  Paper  Institute  

Care  Visions  Corporation   

Greater  New  York  Hospital  Ana  

Healthcom  mtemational   

Hospital  lor  Special  Surfery  ._ .. 

Lena  HHI  Hospital       

Maiwwta  Medical  Center 

WcroGanaSys.  iw  

ManMiote  Medical  Center  „ 

Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center  

New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  CaMtf 

Teradata  Corporation    , 

USX  Corporation       

National  Wholesale  Druffnts'  Asia  

Advocates  tor  Hijnway  t  Auto  SaMf 

Advanced  Telecommunicalions  Corp 

I  Afoo  A  Co  Inc  

Dreyfus  Corporation  

American  Honey  Producers  Assaiatioa 

American  Psycholof  ical  Assn  (APA) 

JP  Mor|an  &  Company,  Inc  

American  Life  Resources  Corp  

National  Wildlife  Federation  

General  Mills.  Inc 


Citucns  United  for  Rehabilitation  of  Errants  

Fraal  Sallnan  Associates  (For  Inf  alls  Shipbuilders) 

Fraat  Srikvan  Associates  (For  ITT  Defense  Corporation) 

Ftaat  SaOwan  Associates  (For  Teitron,  Inc) 

haak  SaOwan  AssKiates  (For  Waste  Manafement  lac) . 

ITV  Carparation  

Food  Marbehnf  Institute 

Stockholders  of  America  Inc 


Cituens  United  for  Rehabilitalia*  ol  EnanH  ._.. 

International  Council  ol  Shoppmf  Centers  

Housatonic  Railroad  Company  

Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority  OKU  . 

Massachusetts  Pott  Authority  (MASSFORT) 

Manon  laboratories.  Inc     

Eastman  Kodak  Campaay _ _ 

Heckler  8  Koch,  Inc  

Korea  Foreifn  Trade  Ann 

CompuServe  Inc      _ _ 

Federation  lor  Amercan  li 
Grumman  Corporation 


lanafet  UaOiar  Goods  Maaatactwan  ol  Aanrica.  lac 

NKfeaMf  Ana  rt  AaNiIca,  lac 

MaraaOaaal  Nwthaitwad  af  Teamsters  ..„.„ 

Netthweilem  Mutual  lile  bnurance  Co       

Farmers'  Educatnoal  t  C«-Operatrve  Union  of  Amoca  - 

MCI  Communications  Corp  

National  Council  of  ( 
Pepsi-Cota  Company 

General  Molon  Corp  _ 

American  Petroleum  Institute  . 


Receipts 


23SSn 


2S0.00 
7.149.60 


4.000.00 


3.00000 

3,7M.OO 

3.937.00 

390.00 


10,210.42 


1.S40.00 
2.40921 

75000 
5.44660 


3,05000 
9,00000 
2.000  DO 
2.00000 
3.300.00 
2,17500 
3.600.00 


1.776.96 
6.50000 
12.750.00 


S.S00.00 
49.00 


1.000.00 
lS.7J0.0O 

ilsJLJie 

MJOOioO 


24JOO.0O 


290.00 


76900 

85963 

50000 

liS712 


(.247  J2 
32.00 
27JIO 
3100 

49  00 

2.344  DO 

600.00 

S0O.0O 


MO  00 

7.500.00 

825  00 

22500 

75000 

200.00 

2,246iS 

62S00 

50000 

50000 

25,645.50 

iiua'si 


Eipenditures 


6,257  50 


12200 


50.00 


39344 

34008 


3J4181 

474,70 


25.00 


1.8S4.82 
50000 


201.93 


2,20873 

iiu 


11,82180 
25000 


1^29.00 


17500 


2900 

"ifiio 


10000 
1.28681 


4,5(0.00 


755  40 


46100 


700  00 
60  00 


638.29 


439  55 


1O3J0 
7.4$9.7( 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Orfanuation  or  Indnndual  Filinf 


Ckridopher  U  Sylvester.  1831  Briar  Ridfe  Court  Mclean.  VA  22101 
EiiaMh  Synwnds.  122  Maryland  Avenue.  NE  Washmfton.  OC  20002 
Systems  Control.  Inc,  10240  Old  Columbia  Road  Columbia  MD  21046 
Ronald  P  S/abal.  1101  Vermont  Ave,  NW  Washmfton  DC  20005 
SEC  Donotiue.  11240  Waples  Hill  Road.  1100  Fairfai  VA  22030 


SJS  Advanced  Stratef  les.  1330  Connecticut  Ave,,  NW  Washinfton.  OC  20036  . 
Robert  Tatt  Jr .  625  Indiana  Avenue.  IM.  KOO  Washmfton  OC  20004 

Do  

Do _„ "  Z 

Do .._. ■  ■  '  __: 

Do 


Georfe  C  Taff.  300  Maryland  Ave .  NE  Washmfton.  DC  20002      .'.1 
Tauart  1  Associates.  Inc.  1155  15th  Street.  NW.  11108  Washmfton,  DC  20005 

Do  ~IIZI~~~IZIZZZ~'~IZ " 

Do 

Do ;;,.■;;■;.■; '~z . .  1 

Nkechi  Taifa.  122  Maryland  Avenue.  NE  Washinfton.  DC  20002  _. 

Alan  Tank.  201  Massachusetts  Ave.NE,  IC4  Washmfton.  DC  20002 

Susan  Tannenbaum,  2030  M  SI    IM  Washinfton,  DC  20036 
Eula  M  Tate  1757  H  Street  NW  Washmfton,  DC  20036 
Thomas  N  Tate,  1250  Eye  Street  NW  Washmfton  DC  20005 


Graca  Da  Silva  Tavares.  17  Perkins  Street  West  Newton,  MA  02165 

Victor  Tawil.  1400  16th  Street.  NW.  1610  Washmfton  DC  20036    .. . 

Charles  A  Taylor  111.  499  South  Capitol  St .  SW.  1401  Washmfton.  K  20003  .. 

Gene  Taylor.  453  New  Jersey  Ave .  SE  Washinfton.  DC  20003 

Oo 

Jefferson  D  Taytof.  655  I5th  Street.  NW,  #1200  Washmfton.  DC  20009 _ 

Larry  D  Taylor.  POBoi  70  Boise,  ID  83707 

Marie  Taylor,  1825  Eye  Street,  NW,  #400  Washinfton.  DC  20006 ~I 

Patricia  Taylor  1875  Connecticul  Ave  ,  NW  #300  Washmfton.  DC  20009-57118 
Paul  C  Taylor,  1215  Jefferson  Dans  Highway  #100  Arlington  VA  22202 
Peffy  Taylor,  815  16th  SI ,  NW  Washmfton,  DC  20006 

Sandra  E  Taylor,  1600  M  St,  NW,  #702  Washmfton  DC  20036    

Randy  Teach,  1156  15th  Street,  NW,  #1100  Washmfton,  DC  20009 

Norman  J  Temple,  155  Dresden  Avenue  Gardiner,  ME  04345 _._ 

Joshua  P  Tenuta.  1120  Connecticul  Ave    NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Cheryl  lerio.  1957  E  Steet.  IM  Washmfton,  DC  20006 

Betty-Grace  Terpstra.  1726  M  SI    NW.  #901  Washmfton.  DC  20036 „I 

John  H  Terry.  PO  Bo«  4878  Syracuse,  NY  13221 

Robert  0  Testa,  1726  M  Street  NW  #1100  Washmfton.  OC  20036-4502  .     . 

James  G  Tetmck,  807  Brans,  #601  Austin.  TX  78701 


Texas  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  5934  Royal  Lane.  #223  DaHav  TX  75230  I" 

Textron,  Inc,  40  Westminster  St  Providence,  Rl  02903 

Laura  I  Thevenot.  1350  I  Street.  NW,  Suite  1030  Washington,  DC  20005^3305   .  Z 

Janelle  C  M  Thibau.  3000  K  Street  NW  #620  Washington  OC  20007 

Ediu  J  Thorn.  919  18th  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington  X  20006 

Robert  C  Thoma.  2100  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  #755  Washington  DC  20037 

Gordon  M  Thomas,  1101  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  #400  Washington  DC  20004    _ 

John  L  Thomas,  PO  Box  796322  Dallas,  TX  75379-6322     , , 

Rich  Thomas,  2030  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Brent  Thompson.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  #1500-N  Washmfton  DC  20004-1703" 
Bruce  E  Thompson  Jr .  3000  K  Street,  NW  #620  Washmfton  DC  20007 
Dana  S  Thompson.  305  4lh  Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002 

Duane  R  Thompson,  1350  New  York  Ave.  NW,  #900  Washington  DC  20009 ..L 

Kathryn  S  Thompson,  10801  Rxkville  Pike  Rocknlle.  MO  20852  __ 

Kenneth  W  Thompson.  1899  L  Street.  NW,  #500  Washington.  DC  20036       

Do  _ 


Oo  . 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 


Law  Offices  ol  Fred  Thompson  12th  Floor.  Lite  i  Casualty  Tower  401  Chun*  St.  Nashville,  TN  37219  . 
Richard  L  Thompson,  655  15th  Street.  NW,  #410  Washington  DC  20005  . 

Robert  L  Thompson  Jr.  PO  Box  70  Fort  Mill,  SC  29715 

W  Reid  Thompson,  1900  Pennsyhrania  Ave,  NW  Washington,  DC  20068  

Thompson  8  Hutson.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  ,  Suite  #1160  Washmfton.  DC  20004 

Thompson  I  Mitchell,  700  14lh  street  NW,  #900  Washington,  OC  20005  

Judith  Thoiman.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  800  Washington  DC  20007  __    ' 

Cindy  C  Thome,  4500  Vestal  Parkway  East  P  0  Box  3607  Bmghamton  NY  13902-3607 

James  L  Thorne,  701  Pennsylvania  Awflue,  NW,  ISIO  Washmgton.  DC  20004 

Jill  Thorne  722  NW  Davis,  #309  Porttand.  OR  97209  _ 

Margo  Thommg  1750  K  SI    NW,  1400  Washington,  OC  20006  

John  Thornton  444  North  Capitol  Street.  NW,  #845  Washmgton  DC  20001 „     

Kathryne  M  Thorpe.  1100  17th  Street,  NW,  #1200  Washmgton  DC  20036      _.  _"" 

Walter  L  Threadgill,  1200  18th  Street,  NW,  #705  Washmgton  OC  20036  __:.  _"'"„ 

Gil  Thurm.  777  14th  St ,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20OO5  . __       ""'_Z.' 

Patti  A  Tilson,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue.  IM,  #304  Washmfton  OC  20036 ■  ~~"""" 

Maria  Tihres-Aguilera  801  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  #700  Washinfton.  DC  20004 IZ 

John  W  Timmons   1133  Connecticut  Ave  NW  #1000  Washinfton.  OC  20036  _.    "" 

Tiramons  8  Co.  Inc.  1850  K  SI ,  NW,  #850  Washinfton,  OC  20006  

Do  * 


Do 

Oo  , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do  , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 


Alan  R  Timothy,  601  Pennsyhrania  Ave ,  IM,  1500  Washmgton  DC  20004   

Michael  L  Tmer,  1317  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW,  #502  Washington  OC  20005 
Michael  L  Tmer  and  Associates,  1824  S  Street.  NW,  (402  Washmgton,  DC  20009  . 

Oo  . 


G  Wayne  Tmfle.  1725  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  1900  Ariington  VA  22202 

Constance  E  Tipton.  888  16th  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006  

Francis  M  Twnan.  Massachusetts  Petroleum  Council  11  Beacon  Street  Boston,  MA  02108 

Tobacco  Associates.  Inc.  1725  K  Stieet.  NW.  #512  Washington.  DC  20006  

James  S  Todd.  515  North  State  Street  Chicago.  IL  60610  _ 


Employet/UienI 


Garrison  Dmersion  Conservancy  District 
American  Cwil  Liberties  Union  


AMcrican  Medical  Atia 


Coordmadora  de  Organmciones  Empresariales  de  Comercio  fjt 
Talt  Slettmius  8  Hollister  (For  Dosimeter  Corp  of  North  America)  . 
Tatt  Stettmius  8  Hollister  (For  Great  American  Broadcasting  Cat .. 
Taft  Stettmius  8  Hollister  (ForKings  Entertainment  Co) 


Tatt  Stettmius  8  Hollister  (For  Telephone  8  Data  Systems  lac) 
Taft  Stettmius  8  Hollister  (For  Wald  Manufactunnf  Co,  bic) 

Federal  Express  Corp  

Association  of  American  Railroads  „ 

MiWMars    ™Z_"_. 

Marion  Merrell  Dow.  Inc    

National  Agncultural  Chemicals  Ann 

Telephone  8  Data  Systems.  Inc  Z". 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  

National  Port  Producers  Council  ". 

Common  Cause     

United  Auto  Aerospace  8  Agncultural  bnplennl  liiJis  af  Ami.  ~Z 
Aerospace  Industries  Assn  ol  America.  Inc  _ 


Assouatwn  of  Maumum  Service  Telecasters.  Inc  . 
Natnaal  Asso  at  Independent  Insurers 


Gene  Taylar  Aaaciales  inc  'For  Empire  District  Electnc  Compaay) . 

Gem  Tqlor  Assaciates.  Inc  (For  FAG  Bearmfs  Corporation) 

Sale  BuiWmgs  Alliance 

Idaho  Power  Company  .._ 

8F  Goodrich  Co     IZ..II Z 

Center  lor  Science  in  the  Public  Interest  L 

NAIOP.  Assn  for  Commercial  Real  Estate 


American  Fed  ol  Labor  8  Congress  of  bidusthal  Offanbglioat . 

ICI  Americas.  Inc    

Medical  Group  Management  Associatioa  _ 

Central  Maine  Power  Co.  et  al 

American  Bankers  Assn _ 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Arnrica 

Scott  Paper  Co _. 

Hiscock  8  Barclay  (For  Niagara  I 

Pacific  Gas  8  Electric  Co  _ 

1.  C.  Penney  Co,  bic 


fCorpI 


Pnncipal  Financial  Group  . 
Merrill  Lynch  8  Co.  bic  .... 

WR  Grace  8  Co 

BASF  Corp  

Teitron.  Inc 


Visual  biloiaiation  Technologies.  Mk 

Coiaaaa  Cause 

Natiooal  Assn  ol  Manufacturers  

Memll  Lynch  8  Co.  Inc  

Sheet  Metal  8  Air  Conditnnmg  Contracton  Natioaal  Ana  , 

International  Franchise  Assn __ _ 

American  Speech-Language-Heahnf  Assn  

BellSouth  Corp 

Business  Executives  tor  National  Security,  Inc  . 

Council  for  Supertund  Fairness,  Inc  „ „ 

Duke  Power  Co 

Great  Lakes  Gas  Transmission  Comparqi 

Itrao  and  AMRpkis  Partners  

National  Funeral  Oiiectors  Assn 

Polans  Industnes 

Potomac  Capital  Investment  Cap  _._ 

West  Point  Pepperell.  Inc 


Central  Slates  SE  8  SW  Areas  Hcam  tUMIare  t  Pensan  Fundi  . 

Bristol-Myers  S()uibb  Co  _ _ 

Springs  Industnes.  kic  

Potomac  Electric  Power  Cn 

Fluor-Oaniel.  Inc        

Cold  Fmislied  Steel  Bar  Institute  

Grocaiy  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc 

New  York  State  Electnc  t  Gas  Corp 

Tenneco  Gas 


Oregon  Trail  Coordination  Council  _ 

American  Council  tor  Capital  Formatloa  . 

National  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Assn  

General  Atomics  

Millicom,  Inc  

International  Franchise  Assn 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  

Northern  Telecom,  Inc 

America  West  Airlines.  Uk    

All  Transport  Assn  of  America  .. 

American  Factory  Trawler  Assn 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Amoco  Corporation 
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Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

Association  of  Tnal  Lawyers  of  America  . 

Capital  Citits/ABC,  Inc 

Cluysler  Corporation  „.. 

General  American  Lite  bnutanca  Ca 

HJ  HeiwCo  

Maioi  League  Baseball 

Morfan  Stanley  8  Co.  Inc  

National  Rifle  Assn  ol  America 

Northern  Telecom.  Inc 

Nmlhiup  Civp _„„ 

"      "       Ca  . 


Pheena  Mutual  Lite  knuranci  Coaqiaae  . 

G  D  Searle  8  Co 

SCEcorp  and  Subsidiariat 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

Adolph  Coors  Co  

Electric  Reliability  Coabtiaa 

Onentech.  Inc  

Parry  8  Romani  Associates   

Joseph  E  Seafram  8  Sons,  Inc  

LIV  Aerospace  8  Defense  Co 


Dairy  Foods  Associatioa  . 


Ptinleum  Institute 


American  Medical  Assn 


Receipts 


82000 


3.7SOn 
937  JO 


).00 


lANOO 
2.000.00 
7.I85W 
I9.271J6 
3JSMM 


1.50000 
15.00000 
15.000.00 


100.00 

6.000,00 


22.253  70 
25.000.00 


(.OOOJO 


6.000  00 

3,30600 

107  90 

243;99 
3.90000 

75d« 

50000 
450  00 
6O000 

fUOM 

12900 

3.75000 


Eipenditures 


202  38 

iiii 


50914 
34  00 
127.00 


90J0 


50000 
72500 

1.377  50 

1.812  50 
24000 

1.01500 
87000 
68875 

li32S0 

2i47  50 
725.00 
870.00 

1.01500 
72503 
72498 
6(8  75 

1.377  50 

725.00 

500.00 

12,109.50 


971 J2 
4306 


45377 
28691 


243.99 

aexio 


800 
150.00 


1(2.00 


1,000.00 


2.00000 
3.333  33 

18.000  00 
5.000  00 

32.00000 
1.647  87 
5.30838 

1.00000 
1.00000 
1.00000 
2.00000 
15.573  34 
1.000.00 

15.00000 
12.366  42 
3.000W 
1.50000 

4.333  J2 
1.00000 

li260S 

70000 
49300 

~~Ka 

15,250.00 

ittwa 

79000 

208.00 

1.562  00 

1.25000 

"T7M3 

10.000  00 

500  00 

1.25000 

10.00000 

117  CA 

ii7.h 

9.21900 

aa 
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Oriinitition  or  Imlividuil  Filini 


NkKoIm  C  Tolerico.  1025  Tlximas  JeNmM  Stmt  M.  Kll-  Mest  Wishm|tM,  K  20007 

OivHt  R  rati   1 ISS  Coniwcticut  Ave  ,  NN.  MOO  KlnlMictMi.  DC  20038 
Frank  Tootwy  1850  M  Slrnt.  mt  WtslMlftm.  K  20036 

Willijm  T  rofterswi   1900  Pninsylvimt  Aw    NW  Waslraiflon.  DC  2O0<8     

HatY  C  Touos.  410  First  Street.  SE  Klasliiriiton,  DC  20003  

lames  P  Tooen.  2555  Pemisy<vania  Avenue.  NW.  1602  Waslim|tiiii.  K  20037  

BraiMqn  Badnc*  Io«K.  499  Seutk  C*»cM  Slmt  SW  M07  t«aslMi(loii.  DC  20003  . 
Do    


Do 


SMfliai  ToMSMl  12300  TaMnoli  Paitaay,  Suili  320  Rodmlle.  MO  20tU 
T«|  Hnalaciwm  ol  taenca.  Inc  200  Fiftti  Ave .  1740  Ne«  Vorti.  NV  10010 
MM  L  TncHMntari.  1319  F  Street  IM.  IIOOO  Wastunpon.  DC  20004 
TrKiWil  Vataes  CoalitiOR.  100  S  Anatwm  Boulevaiil  Surte  350  Anaheim  CA  92805 


I  '  Communications  intetnatioiul  Unnn.  815  IStti  SI .  m.  1511  Waslnntton.  DC  20006 
TrMi  MntiT  Assn  of  Amenca.  Two  lalarMte  Centre  1133  21  st  Street  m  Wasliin{ton.  DC  20036 

S  traMqt  Traverse.  1667  K  Street,  m.  fl230  Washinfton.  DC  20006 ._ 

Olina  Tnbte.  1776  E»e  St .  m  I70O  Wastuniton.  DC  20006    

Je«ei»  S.  Tnnca.  1420  Heir  Yorii  Ave .  m.  11050  Wasliinpon.  K  2000S 


Ol. 

k. 
k. 
h. 


Tnpp  Scott  Conklin  i  Smitti  110  ToMf  2Stli  Floof  110  Southeast  60)  Strael  Foit  Laudodate.  R  33301 

lulieTroccliio.  4455  \*»(lson  Road  SI  Louis.  MC  63134         _ 

Micliaet  C  Troop.  900  19tli  Street  m  Waslwipon  DC  20006         

GnpTI  A.  TroBll.  1800  K  Street  NW  11013  Washmtton  DC  20006 

Tliodias  L  TrueWood.  455  North  Citytront  Plan  Drive  Chicajo.  H  60611 

Rowland  V  Tuclnf,  Bm  133  Darhy.  PA  19023  

Tucker  i  Associates   1350  Eye  Street.  NW  1870  Washinfton.  DC  20005 
Tucttf  ft/ti  k  Lewis.  1615  L  Street.  NW.  1400  Wastiin|ton.  DC  20036-5(01 

MM  TadM  ii..  1225  E)C  SIract.  NW.  11100  Washinfton.  DC  20005 

I  B.  Tiri.  1200  17tk  SiML  MM  WasAmfton.  DC  20036 


HidiMl  R  TuKlt.  Om  MissKliuMns  Attmie.  NW.  Suite  710  Washmfln.  OC  20001 
David  Tufdi  1  Asiociatis.  517  2*1  Stiecl.  NE  Waskin|tM.  DC  20002  

Do     , 

JX)  0.  Immt.  1217  Tennessee  BuiWmi  Chaltanoofa.  TK  37402-4883  

Ma  M.  I«iw.  1875  Eye  St   m.  #775  Washmron  DC  20006       

Tmkc  Omadcastini  System.  Inc.  820  First  Street.  NE  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20002 

Mn  Turaioseed.  451  Flonda  Street  Etiiyl  Tower.  Room  927  Baton  Rofue.  U  70801   .. 
Tuttle  I  Taylor.  1025  Thomas  Jettetson  Street,  m  Suite  407  Washinfton.  DC  20007 

Do  

Twnty-First  Century  TadMOkfia.  1945  Old  Gallows  Road  1580  Vienna.  VA  22182   . 

Jotm  R  Tydings.  1 129  2001  SUM.  NW  Washintton  DC  20036  

Josetin  D  Tydinis  2000  Pmnsylvania  Ave .  NW  17500  Wastiinftoo.  OC  20006 

Clay  Tyeryar.  7297-N  Lee  Hijhway  Falls  Church.  VA  22042 
Craif  Tyle.  16O0  M  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


Georr  Randall  lyree.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave  .  m  Washmjton.  DC  20036    

U  S  Independent  Microwave  Television  Assn  2300  M  Street  NW.  Suite  800  Washin(ton.  DC  20037  .... 

U  S  Public  Interest  Research  Group.  215  Pennsyhiania  Avenue.  S£  Wasliin{ton.  OC  20003 

U  S  Slratefics  Coip,  1055  N  Fiirtaa  SOWI.  1201  Moandra.  V«  22314 „... 

Do  „„ 

Do     

Do  

US -China  Business  Council.  1818  N  Street,  m  Washmpon.  DC  20036 

Matttiew  Ubben.  1401  Eye  Street,  m  Suite  600  Washinpon  DC  20005 

Man  J  Utoretz.  1400  L  St ,  m  Ste  350  Washin(ton  DC  20005 


John  R  Uhich.  1776  Eye  Street,  m  Suite  575  Washington  DC  20006  

Rotieit  D  Umphtey  )r .  919  18th  St .  m  l/OO  Washington.  OC  20006 _... 

United  Brothertiood  of  Carpenters  t  Janets  at  America   101  ComtiMi)*  Am..  NW  Nashnfton.  DC  20001 
United  Sharemtden  Assn.  1667  A  SI .  m.  1770  Washington.  K  20006 


Univefsily  ol  MicDiian  Medical  Canter.  300  Noilli  InfaUs.  Room  NMAI8  Am  Mar.  Mi  48109 

Jane  Usdan.  555  New  Mnm  Am.  NN  NBUnftta.  K  20001 

Francis  I  Vacca.  100  Nortk  CarolMa  Am..  S£  WaHwniton.  DC  20003  _ 

Rotieit  E  Vagley.  1130  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  ilOOO  Washington.  K  20038 

Antlwiy  Valanzano.  1825  I  Street,  m.  1400  Washington.  DC  20006        

Do _... 


Do 


lack  I  Valenli.  1600  Eye  St..  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Van  del  Vooit  Assaciatn.  ltd.  1134  WestmoreUnd  Road  AloMdna.  VA  223fl«  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 
R  Tlwmas  Van  Aisdall.  50  F  Street.  WN.  1900  Washington.  DC  20001  . 


William  R  Van  Dresser.  1101  Vemnnt  Avenue.  NW.  1710  Washington.  DC  20005  . 
Van  Dyk  Associates.  Inc.  1250  24th  St .  IM.  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20037  _ 

Do  _„ 

Mk  Vm  FM,  PO  Boi  85608  San  Diego.  CA  92186-9734 


Vm  FM  Mitzner  I  Meredith  Corp.  499  S  Capitol  Street  SW.  1520  Washington.  DC  20003  

HetONW  Van  Hook.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  m  Washington.  DC  20036    

Burkett  Van  Kirk.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave .  IM.  IIOOO  Washington  DC  20006 


Van  Ness  FeMman  1  Curtis.  PC .  1050  Thomas  lelterson  Si .  NW.  7th  Fknr  Washington.  DC  20007  . 
Do „... 


Employer  A:iient 


ITV  Corporation        

Public  Service  Co  ol  Cokvadt 

Wall  I  Associates.  R  Dul^i  . 

PolomK  Electnc  Power  Co 

AniencM  Nudni  EMr0  Councd 

Gull  States  Utilities  Company 

Hecht  Spencer  I  Associates  (For  Bnby  Ranch  Co)  

HecM  Spencer  (  Associates  (For  Boy  Scouts  ol  America)    

Hecht  Spencer  t  Assaiales  (For  Brown  I  Williamson  Tohacoi  C<fM 

HecM  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  General  Atomics)  

Hecht  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  Mid-Anierican  Waste  Systems.  Inc) _. 

HecM  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  MCI  Telecommumcations)  _ 

H)cM  Spencer  t  Associates  (For  National  Automatic  MerchandrSMf  Atsa)  . 
Council  ol  Community  Mental  Health  Centers _ 


NMioeil  AuR  at  finslt  Psidiiflnc  HnfiMi 


Deere  ft  Ceerpeny    „ „ 

Phillips  Petraleum  Co  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (For  Anhcnser-Svsch  Companies) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Ik  (For  Arkansas  Electnc  Cooperatiw  Corp)  . 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  Assn  ol  Health  Insurance  Agents)  .... 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  inc  (For  National  Assn  ol  Private  Enterprise)  . 
Van  Sco^  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Assn  ol  Water  Companies)  . 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates  inc  (For  National  Realty  Committee) 

Van  Scoyw  Associates,  Inc  (For  USFiG  Insurance) 

AlMM  Nmt-A-Car.  Inc  

CKkeliC  Hulth  Assn  of  the  United  State , . 

Savings  and  Community  Banliers  of  Amehep 

PSI  Energy.  Inc 

Navistar  International  Transportation  Corp 

Amtrack  Conrail  Pennsylvania  Railnad  ~ 

Regional  Transportation  Orstnct  

National  Realty  ComiMltee  

Handiw  Contiel.  Inc 


Putic  Sarvce  Electric  and  G«  Cmn*>  - 

City  of  Rialto 

Recovery  Engineerwf 

Bell  Turner  Murphy  NUsm  t  HiMs  (hr.SMln|M  WiMir  DotricO  . 
Georgia-PKifK  Corp _ 


Ettq)  Carpmlie* 


Suntijt  Gieaea  Inc 

PRC  ... „ 

Greater  Washington  Board  ol  Trade  ._ 

Anderson  Kill  Olick  A  Oshinsky  (FocPPnliliee  Ciisil 

AmerKan  Tortile  Machinery  Assn 

Investment  Company  Institute 
Natnnl  Rural  Electric  Ceepvatne  Assn 


AflMriCM  Dty  TvMtMRl  (Centers,  lee 


Corp  . 

Integrated  Health  Setvicei,  kc  .. 

United  Technologies  Corp 

Eiisa  Industry  Committee  .._ 

Dow  Chemical  Company  

Heechst  Cilaeeii  Civp 


American  Fed  of  Teachers.  ARAHO  . 

Hrd-America  Dairymen.  Inc 

American  Insurance  Assn 
American  Insurance  Assn 


Valannno  A  Associates  (For  Aneiican  Menutanl  Gieiw)  . 

Chubb  Corporation   _ 

Cok)nial  Life  (  Accideni  Insurance  Co 


Valannno  A  Assocs  (For  Earthouake  Pniiect  Natuml  Cohmi  on  Pispoty  insur- 
ance) 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  Inc 

Montana  Technology  Companies.  Inc  - „ _ 

Orbital  Sciences  Corporation     _ „ 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn  

SPAttHAB    

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn  __„ „ 

American  Gas  Assn  . . 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asm 

General  Atomics 

NCube 


Ameican  Paper  Institute.  Inc  

Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc  . 
Alaska  Eskimo  Whaling  Commisswi 

ArctK  Slope  Regional  Corp 

Bat-S  Foods  Company  

Barron  Collier  Co    , 

Bw  Resources.  Ltd „ 

Blackleet  Tribe 

Bumble  Bee  Sealoods.  Inc 
OtM  Coel  Technoloo  Coalition 


United  lor  Rail  Equity  (C.U RE.)  . 

Doyen,  ltd  

ElectrK  Transportation  Coalition 

Geothermal  Resources  Assn  . .._ 

Intertribal  Agricultural  Council 

licarilla  Apache  Tribe       

Kcnai  Natives  Assn        

Kinccc  Fimt  Products  Company 

law  Mlic  tanr  Council  (LPF>C) 

Inear  Calonde  Rner  Authority  

MKk  Tracks.  Inc  ..„ _. 

McKesson  Corp 


National  Association  gt  Enercy  Seniee  Companies  .. 

National  Endangered  Species  Act  Reform  Coalition  , 

National  Nutritional  Foods  Assn 

National  Wetlands  Coalition _ 

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn . 


Receipts 


9.000.00 

ijHOJn 


53750 
4.300.00 


SOOM 

Aodddd 


1.000.00 
9.375.00 
3.75000 
1.25000 
5.62500 
3.75000 
6.25000 
7.50000 


7.06700 

5.00000 

1.000.00 

350.00 


1.50000 
357  50 

4.80000 

6.000  00 
14.40625 

3.200  W 

14.82400 

750  00 

1.756  25 
30.13125 
15.58899 

8.70000 


35.00 

"74470.75 


4.NS.79 
1.010.00 
2J)C3« 


3.00000 


5.077  00 


12.97614 
39.000.00 


1.20000 
2.00000 
10.00000 
9.000  OO 

1,92500 
250.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 


100.00 


7,50000 


4I0M 
ISOM 


360.00 


144M 
216.00 
10.00 
800.00 


1.610.00 

Tmw 


240.00 

480.00 

1.42500 

840.00 


Eipenditures 


10000 


762  72 
4^1100 


8^2405 
9.10300 


1.515.78 


2.25089 

iiiia 


99000 

3.326  34 

2.184  00 

54.63 


14.824.00 

1250 

9169 

2.082.94 

19.590.13 


84.542.43 


4.96579 


6.13600 

493  07 

27.376  52 

6  60000 

1.862  40 

100  00 


5030 

32612 

1.10533 


713.37 
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Organuatnn  or  kidnidual  Fihng 


Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


H  Stewart  Van  Scqnc.  1420  New  York  Am.,  NN,  tl050  WashmtlM,  OC  20005 

Do   : „ _ 

Do _  1 " 

Do .    Z 

Do "     ll  _ 

Do __ ;  " 

Do ■ 

Do 


Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


)ohn  A  Vance.  1 726  M  St . )«».  II 100  Washington.  DC  20036-4502 .       __ 

Mariorie  Vanderbilt.  600  Maryland  Ave .  SW.  1100  West  Washmghn.  DC  20024-2571  

Norman  C  VanderNoel.  New  Hampshire  Petroleum  Council  11  Depot  Street  Concord.  NH  03301 

Charlene  Vanlier.  6203  A  Wllefwey  Drive  Falls  Church.  VA  22044 

Norman  W  VanCor.  Ill  Tallwood  Drive  Southington  CT  06489  

Baitiara  J  Varca.  1015  15th  Street  NW  1401  Washington  DC  20005     

Varet  Marcus  A  Fink.  PC.  607  14th  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20005-2000 „ 

Ross  P  Vartian,  122  C  Street,  m  1350  Washington,  DC  20001  

Patncia  C  Vaughan,  205  E  42nd  Street.  11504  New  York.  NY  10017  

Phihp  M  Vaughn,  800  Connecticut ,  NW,  1600  Washington  DC  20006 

Paul  S  Vayer  50  Hillcrest  Avenue  New  Britain  CT  06053 


Nicholas  A  Veliotes.  1 718  Connecticut  Avenue,  m  Washington.  DC  20009 

Venable  Baetie  Howard  i  Civiletti.  1201  New  York  Ave .  IM.  IIIOO  Washinfton.  K  20005 

Carol  Verby.  7361  Calhoun  Place  Rockville.  MD  20850      ._ 

Frank  Vertaslro.  1155  15th  Street.  NW  1600  Washington.  DC  20005 

Lee  L  Verstandig.  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

Sara  Vickerman.  1244  19lh  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _. 

Linda  Vickers.  1706  23rd  St.  South  Arlington.  VA  22202  _ 

Do „     _ 

David  Vienna  ft  Associates.  401  Wythe  Street  12-A  Aleandtia.  VA  22314  _.„: 

Do  

Do _ „ „ 


Do  . 
Do 

Do 


Ma7  Vihsladt.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  203  Washington.  DC  20006 

Ralph  Vinovch.  1875  Eye  Street.  NW.  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Vinson  ft  Elkns.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  m.  1800  Washinfton,  DC  20004-1007  . 

Do 

Do  

Do 

Do 

D« 

Do „__..    „ 

Do 

Do _ „. „ 

Do  ™ 

Do 

Do , . 

Do 

Do .. 

Do ] 

Do 

Do 

Do _ 

Do    ; 

Do  

Do . ^ „ 

Do  

Walter  D 

Do 
Virginia  Association  ol  Railway  Patrons.  P  0  Bo  867  Richmond  VA  23207  . 

George  A  Viveretle  Jr .  500  E  Street,  SW,  1950  Washington,  DC  20024  

Dina  Virzaccaro,  1620  Eye  Street,  NW,  IIOOO  Washington,  DC  20006    .,    .. 

David  Vladeck.  2000  P  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036     

Nick  J  Volchett,  7325  Del  Norte  Drive  Scottsdale,  AZ  85258  , 


Vmyaid  Jr.,  Vinynd  tnd  Asseciales  555  13th  St..  MW.  1800  East  Washinfton.  DC  200O4  . 


Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc.  490  L  Enfant  PlaM.  SW,  17204  Washmglon.  DC  20024 

Douglas  K  Vollmer,  801  18th  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Ian  D  Volner.  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW.  1600  Washington,  DC  20036  

Do 

Do 

Do. 


John  M  Volpe.  1825  Eye  Street  NW.  Suite  400  Washington  DC  20006  

Voipe  Boskey  A  Lyons.  918  16th  Street,  NW  »602  Washington.  DC  20006  

Carmen  Delgado  Votaw,  1025  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW,  1309  Washmgton.  OC  20036  . 

Frank  J  Voyack.  1750  New  York  Ave  .  MW  Washington.  OC  20006 

John  A  Vuono,  Vuono  Lavelle  A  Gray  2310  Grant  Building  Pittsburgh.  PA  15219  .... 

Thomas  0  Wacker,  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20037 

Ro  B  Wackerle.  1000  Wilson  Bhrd .  12300  Arlington  VA  22209   

Robert  J  Wade.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  1600  Washington,  DC  20036  :. 

Robert  Wattle.  1735  New  York  Ave .  IAN  Washington.  OC  20006  

loan  Wages.  601  24th  Street.  NW  1904  Washington  DC  20037 

Do 


Pamela  Hyde  Wagner,  4301  North  Fairtai  Srive,  «360  Arlington,  VA  22203-1608  , 
Andrew  F  Wahlquist.  1350  I  Street,  NW,  1870  Washington.  DC  20005-3305     ... 

Herbert  R  Waite.  2  Skipper  Way  Glousester,  MA  01930   

Donna  Waks,  4500  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  1408  Washington.  OC  20008  

Angela  S  Waldorf,  NC  Petroleum  Council  PO  Box  167  Raleigh,  NC  27602  „ 

John  S  Walker,  700  13th  Street.  NW,  1500  Washington,  DC  20005 


Richard  P  Walker.  801  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  m.  1352  Washington.  DC  20004  .. 
Walker/Free  Associates.  Inc.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 
Do   „„ 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Employer/Client 


Seneca  Resouices.  Inc  . 
SCECorp 


Wdity  Dstricl 


ToyeU  Motor  Corporate  Services  e(  North  Amrica.  he  . 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  

Uranium  Producers  ol  Amenca 


Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (ForARon  Ochsner  Medical  Fgunditiea)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For Anheuser-Busch  Companies,  Inc)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (For  Arkansas  Electric  Cooperative  Corp)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  Assn  of  Health  Insurance  Afents)  . _ 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  Champion  International  (iorp)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates.  Inc  (Forjliesscr  Indydncs.  inc)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  Du  PW  de  Itadin  1  Ceiiipeay.  E.U 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  Intematiend  Piper) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (For  Microelectronics  t  Computer  Technology  Corp) 
Van  Scoyoc  Associates  Inc  (For  National  Assn  ot  Water  Companies) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (ForNational  Association  of  Prnrate  Enterprise)  

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (ForNational  RuRy  Committee) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  Ouanei]    

Van  Scoyoc  Associates,  Inc  (For  Tulane  Unreersity)  _ 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  University  of  Alabama  Systn) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (For  USFiG  Insurance) 

Van  Scoyoc  Associates  (ForWeyerhaevser)  

Pldfic  Gas  t  Eteitnc  Co _.._ 

American  Nurses  Assn  

American  Petroleum  Institute  

Capital  Cities/ABC,  Inc  

Yankee  (Us  Services  Company  

Syntei  (USA).  Inc  _. 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  (RnJD)  

Armenian  Assembly  of  Amenca  . 


Risk  ft  Insurance  Management  Sociily.  Inc  . 

Flour  Corp  


AssKialnn  of  American  Publishen  . 

United  Video,  inc  

CNA  Insurance  Co 

Pennroil  Co  


Anheuser-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

Defenders  of  WiMlife   :>_ 

Communicating  for  AgrKulture.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Crop  Insurance  Agents 

American  Assn  of  Classified  School  Employees 

California  Department  of  Insurance    

Calilomia  Franchise  Tv  Board 


California  Public  Employees  Retirement  System 

Pacific  Stock  Exchange.  Inc  

State  Board  of  Equalization  ICaiifl 

Dial  Corp 

Tobacco  Institute  

Attorney  s  Liability  Assurance  Seccty  IN  

Bank  Tai  Group  

Browning-Fems  Industries  

BMC  Software.  Inc 


Caterpillar  Financial  Services  Ceip  . 

Citicorp  Washington.  Inc  

Destec  Energy.  Inc 

E  M  Wartiurg  Pincus  ft  Cc.  Inc 

Federal  Express  Corp  „ _._ 

Goldman  Sachs  ft  (Jo  _ l 

Guadalupe  Valley  Electnc  CooperitiM  . 

Merrill  Lynch  ft  Co,  Inc      

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assn  

Panhandle  Eastern  Corp 

Pennsyhrania  Engineermg  Company 

Teco  Energy   

Texas  Veterans  Land  Board 

Time-Wamer,  Inc 

United  Savings  Assn  of  Texas  FS8 

UtiliCorp  United,  Inc  „, 

Waste  Management.  Inc  _ , 

TWCA  Retirenient  Fund 


Contiaental  Insurance  Companies  

National  Fraternal  Congress  of  Amenca  . 

American  Automohile  Assn 


Amencan  Automohile  MamitactuiBS  Assn 

Public  Citinn 

ATftT 


Paralyzed  Veterans  ol  America 

Career  College  Assn.  Inc  

Cohn  and  Marks  (ForJiirect  HMkelint  Assn)  ... 
Cohn  ft  Marks  (Fec-MMJeen  Hunter  CaUe  TV)  . 

Cohn  ft  Marks  (Foi^USA  Netwerii) 

Heublein.  Inc   „ 

Equipment  Leasing  Assn  ol  America  

Girl  Scouts  of  the  U  SA 


Receipts 


International  Assn  ol  Bndge  Struct  ft  Ornamental  ken  I 

Procompetitwe  Rail  Steering  Committee 

National  Telephone  Cooperative  Assn  

Northrop  (llorp     

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA  Inc 


Memational  Hardmed  Pieducts  AssaOHPM 
Anaciatien  ai  Mnsienal  FhfM  AOeadants 
Mention  of  FiifM  Attendants  . 

UHily  Contractors  Assn 

IS  Corp 


J  P  MerganWortan  Guaranty  Bank  ._ 

Rainbow  Lobby _ 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Family  Reseaich  Council  

CeMial  and  Seuth  West  Services.  Inc 
Amrican  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co  .. 

AiMewef-Busch  Companies.  Inc 

St  Music,  Inc     


for  Competitne  Capital  .„ 

CSX  Corporation   

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp  . 

General  Dymanics  Corp  

Honeywell.  Inc „ 


21600 


600.00 
U12.50 


6JSO0O 
9J750O 
3.750.00 
1,250.00 
2.50000 
10.00000 
2.50000 
2.50000 
2.50000 
2.500W 
3.75000 
5.62500 
6.25000 
4.012  50 
6.75000 
6.75000 
7.500  00 
2.500  00 
U4200 
8310.00 


232.12 

liiiordo 

1.47800 


imto 


4.00000 
3i00.00 


1.0B4  50 


72875 

5.337.50 

4.87500 

14i77.50 

35.00 

717.50 

'Tmw 

5.577  50 
9.35568 
1.681it 


1.68tit 


11.55500 

4i0000 

94500 

1.700  m 

2.70000 
27.87843 
24.74880 

l,681i8 


81000 
2.75200 
1.68128 
270.00 
52500 
75000 


14,41}JI0 
liOOOO 


425.00 


6.562.50 


21.9I5J5 


5AI0.00 
1.400JIO 

"Tibdod 

9.000  00 
4.12500 
7.40000 
15.00000 
5.50000 
3.40144 

936.00 

3J7500 
7.500.00 


7joaoo 

2.50000 
3.00000 
2.70000 


3365 


Expenditures 


2SIJ3 


4.783.54 


220JI0 


9147 


0.58 


650.00 


7900 

■'2'5432b 
4J3713 

TTOJl 


54061 
734  00 
79000 
5648 

3.900.00 
1.971.95 


4.200J6 


-r 
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Orianuation  gr  Mnndul  Fi<ii)| 


Dt 

Di 

te 

Dt 

Do 

Do 

So. 

Da. 

to 

Do 


H  Duff;  WHI  t  taoculn.  Inc.  1317  F  StnM.  NW.  MOO  NiSliiiiilgii.  DC  20004 

to 

to „ 


to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 

to 


Ttams  D  Wallaa.  1000  Kmit  Plan  Omta.  K  68131 

Wallace  I  Edwaoh.  USO  Canaactnit  km..  NN.  t»7  «a]lMi|toii.  K  2003S 

Do 

to „ 


to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to 

to 


Lon  M  Wallacti,  715  IVaiUKtiaiin  Int.  S  »hihiiiitoii.  DC  20003 

lioiwl  L  Wallenrixl  ?eO  Madrson  Ave  Nnr  Yofk.  NY  10016      

Richard  1.  Walsh,  6770  Ukc  Ellenor  Drive  Orlando.  Fl  32809-3330  . 
Mm  C  Walton.  1402  Noitti  Oak  Sum.  1302  Miniloii.  V*  22209  ... 

to   .ZZIZIZIZ~~'ZZZ'~ZZI'Z 


to , 

to 

Do     

Sonnie  B  Wan.  70O  llth  Street.  NW.  Swte  660  WasHmiton.  DC  20001  

MKliael  D  Ward,  c/o  Vif|inia  Petroleufli  Council  701  E  franklin  Street.  flOS 

Barbara  F  Warden.  1757  H  Slrwl  NW  Washington  OC  20036 

Robert  A.  Warden.  1331  F  Street.  HH  MOO  Washington.  OC  20004  

Midiacl  A.  Wanni.  1771  N  Street,  m  Washinfton  DC  20036 


W  23219. 


Ernest  R  Warner  Jr .  1 133  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Washinfton.  K  20036  . 

Do _ 

to „.. 

to _. __ 

lanes  H.  Warner.  1600  Rkode  Island  Aw..  NW  Wastaiflon.  OC  20036 

David  E  War  655  15th  Street  NW  1410  Washington.  DC  20005 

B  Jack  Warren  PO  Bo>  953«5  Atlanta.  GA  30347 


Tristan  Carter  Warren.  1771  N  Street,  m  Washington  DC  20038  

Barbara  I  Washburn.  1660  L  Street.  NW  1400  Washington  OC  20036     _. 

Gregoni  I  Washington.  1050  17th  Street  IM.  Suite  500  Washington.  K  20036  . 
Washington  i  Umatm.  80S  ISth  StiMt.  NW.  tlOOO  WnlMfln.  DC  2000S  ..... 


to. 

to 

Do 


Washington  Public  AHairs  Group.  48C1  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW.  MOO  Washin|tgn.  OC  20016 

Washington  Strategic  Consulting  Group.  Inc.  805  15th  Street.  PM,  Suite  1000  WaslMflgii.  K  2000$  . 

Robert  A  Wasoe.  PO  Bn  14I7-D49  Aleundna.  VA  22313-1417 

Austen  W  Watson.  1215  Jefferson  Davis  thif .  11203  Arlington,  VA  222(H _. 

John  L  Watson  III  One  Mrtd  Tradt  Center.  M51 1  New  York.  NY  10048 

Lero»  Watson.  1616  H  StiM  NW  WKkinfton.  DC  20006 

James  B  Walt.  1015  IStli  Stmt  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Cmlin  Hwr  Watts.  1800  Massachusetts  Ave   NW  Washington.  DC  20036 _ 

to«|tB.Wltts.  1155  15th  St.  NW.  1614  Washington  OC  20005    

BnmHWatman  1130  17th  Street.  IWf  Washington  DC  20036  _ 

Philip  A  Waiman,  2800  Quebec  St    m,  1536  Washington.  DC  20008  _ 

William  H  W^therspoon.  North  Canihna  Petnileum  Council  PO  Boi  167  R«i^|b,  NC  27602  

David  Weaver.  1225  Eye  Street,  m  11100  Washington  DC  20005  

Barbara  G  Webb  600  MaiYland  Avenue,  SW.  Suile  202W  Washington.  DC  20024 

Sandra  M  Webb  1150  18th  Street,  m  1200  Washington.  OC  20036     

Phillip  J  Weber.  3900  Wisconsin  Ave .  m  Washington,  DC  20016 


Webster  Chamberlain  i  Bean,  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  IM.  11000  WaskiMton.  K  20006  . 

D«      

Ut  i  WMc  1S2S  Wihoa  Boukvard.  HOO  AiMm.  W  22209 

DM GMSM  t  Mmm.  161S  L  Sbwt.  NW.  iTOONnMMln.  K  20036 


CSOiIni 


HmtKi  BniM  «  toMua.  1300  In  Stnd.  HN.  *t0W  «M  WaskMflM,  DC  20SeS 


Rowft  A.  Weinbeigei,  816  Connecticut  Ave ,  WH  Washington,  DC  20006  _ 
Deborah  Feldman  Werner,  1 1004  Petersborough  Drive  Rockville.  MO  208S 

Donald  G  Weinert,  1420  Ring  St  Alnandna,  VA  22314-2715 ., 

Sandra  G  Weis,  445  Hamilton  Ave  Wli«  Plans.  NY  10601    , , ,  .  _ 

Suzanne  Weiss  901  i  Street  NW  KOO  HHMnflM.  K  20004-2837  

Walter  F  Weas.  1 762  Church  Street.  NW  WuHiMlw,  K  20036 _ 


Emptoyer/Client 


Marine  Onllmg  Companies  

Meiican  Department  ol  Commerce  8  Industrial  DawlopnwO  . 

Mid  Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Assn  

MBMA  America  Bank  W _ 

Business  Aircraft  Assn  _. 

Stone  Assn  

Industries  Corp    _ 

Northwestern  Mutual  Lite  Insurance  Co 

Sony  Music  Entertainment.  Inc 
Sony  Pictures  Entertainment,  Inc 
Southern  Company  Services,  Inc  , 
Ad  Hoc  Comm  on  Coal  Taxation  .. 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc  . 

Audobon  Institute 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp 


Chambers  Development  Co,  Inc 
Cominco,  Ltd 


Commiitee  on  Radioisotopes  and  RadKVliinRlctuticals 

Ell  Lilly  1  Company  

Environmental  Transportation  Assn 

Ernst  S  Young      

ENCRCO  t  Affiliates 

Footwear  Distnbutocs  Md  Rtiailtn  a( 

Graham  Resources  

Ha/eiden  foundation 


Hong  Kong  Trade  Devekgpnicnl  Cowicil  . 

laclBOQ  National  Lite  Insurance  Cd 

Kintalir^lark  

National  A(ncultural  Chemicals  Assa  

National  Coal  Assn __._, 

Peabody  Holding  Co,  lie 

Pennsyhiama  Engmeerinf „„__ 

Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assa 

Pittslon  Group    

Sandoi  Corporation  Pratection  Corp, 

Secuntie!  todustiy  Assn ,. 

State  ol  Calrtorma  

TditlMMn  Corporation  ...................„....._ 

UniM  CoMpany _ ....... 

Polar  KitMl  Sons.  Inc  „ 

Alabama  Farmers  Federation  ...„ _. 

Alaska  Pulp  Corp    _ _ 

American  Soc  of  Farm  Managcn  and  Rural 

American  Sugar  Cane  league 

Calgene.  Inc  

Cask  Ancnca 

CidMi  Nmhwsf  Aasfl  ol  Ancnca 

Doown  Sugar  Corp 


Receipts 


Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Cwperative  Stabilitatien  Corp .., 

Fnant  Water  Users  Authority     

Service  Corporation  InternatNnal 

St  Louis  Ship  IMdmgs  

US  Canola  Association  ...... 

Public  Citinn      

Amencan  Paper  Institute,  Inc  

General  Mills  Restaurants,  Inc  , 
Mm  E  Chance  8  Associates.  Inc 

General  Dynamics  Corp    _ 

Grumman  Corporation 


Assn  of  Dredging  Contracton 

Rifle  Assn  of  America   ... 

Teain*.  Inc 

Thiokol  Corp  

Ximberty-Clark  Corp  . 


American  Petroleum  hstitnte  _ 

International  Union  United  Auto  Aerospace  8  A(  W  of  AAIMI) 

Public  Emptoyees  Retirement  Assn  of  Colorado  

National  Assn  of  Broadcasters         

DGA  International.  Inc  (For  Oii  IntI  AM  o(  the  Gen  Del 

OG*  International.  Inc  (For  Sofreavia) 

DGA  International.  Inc  (ForSNECMA)    

DGA  Inlernational.  Inc  (For  Zenith  Data  Sistens)  

National  Rifle  Assn  of  America 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Companr 

Forest  Farmers  Assn  _„ 

National  Assn  of  Broadcasttn 

General  Motors  Corp  

Teuco.  Inc        

City  of  Cleveland 

City  of  Oakland     

Coca-Cola  Company 


Electronic  Data  Systems.  Inc    

Government  ol  the  People  s  Republic  ol 

Government  ol  Antigua      

Greater  Cleveland  Regional  Transit  Authority 

National  Union  lor  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola  (Unita)  . 

GovemmenI  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria  

National  Association  of  Cham  Drug  Stores  

GEC-tiarconi  Electronic  Systems  Corp  

Security  Traders  Assn  Inc   ___„ 

National  Grange 


Conference  ol  State  Bank  Suptrvison 

National  Rural  Electric  Coooeratne  Jtan  .... 

National  Broiler  Council  

National  Coal  Assn  

Boehringer  Ingelheim  Ftiarmaceuticals,  kc 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

Handfun  Control.  \k 


Faiwn  Educational  and  Co-OperatM  IMtn  of  Airici  . 
(Root  Services  Corp 


Ntlionai  Mortgage  Assn  (Fannie  Mao) . 

'  il  Law  League  of  America   

Inlernolional  Taiicab  and  Lrvei)  Assn 

National  Fisheries  Institute  

The  Centennial  Co       

Battery  Council  International 


National  Assn  lor  PtaslK  Container  Recoveiy  (NAKORl 

Portable  Rechargeable  Battery  Association  

Unilever  US.  Inc  

American  Soc  tot  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  t 
National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 

Prodigy  Sennces  Company 

Amencan  Assn  of  Hornes  for  tbo  Agng 

American  Foreign  Service  Assn 


3,750.00 
10,700.00 
l,S0O.O0 
3.00O.O0 


75000 
1.87500 
8,75000 
8,75000 
2.50000 
1,000.00 
1.250.00 

50000 
1,500.00 
1,250.00 
2,000.00 
2.000,00 
2JMJM 


3.00000 

500  00 

1,000,00 

2,000.00 


2J00.00 

1.50000 
1.000,00 
1,00000 
1,00000 
50000 


i.5oaoo 

1.000,00 
1,000,00 
1,000.00 

500.00 
1,000.00 

500.00 
7,750.00 
3.SO0.0O 

"TSKM 
19J75.00 
3,75000 
5,000.00 
10,750.00 
7,50000 
SJNOJH 

""i}nM 


Eipenddores 


5,000.00 
7,075.00 


1,06250 
15.00000 
15.00000 
12,49998 
10.50000 
35.000.00 
13.749.99 
10.500,00 

~n.» 

20.936,77 


1.000.00 


1.000.00 


6.500.00 
3.000.00 


3.80925 
1,50000 
1.82834 


I.I27.9( 


500.00 
IJOOOO 
7,003.00 
4.875.00 

._ 

1.650.00 
9,800.00 
14,675.00 


6.474.00 
8.142.41 


2»0.00 


4.000.0O 


5.400.00  I 


7,75000 
53.60 

an 

22.10 
7.88 


12.91 


199.21 


70.71 


234  92 


804  55 

G0188 

7200 


319.76 
65353 


17893 


51146 
2,722.32 


17264 

360  S2 

15i5 


11.90 


1,42398 


30002 
1,76501 


208.33 


475.00 


6000 


1700 
64000 


200  00 
1487 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


John  F  Welch.  655  15th  Street.  IM.  11200  Washmgton  DC  20005 
Jane  V  Wellman.  122  C  Street.  NW.  Suite  750  Washington  OC  20001 
Kent  M  Wells,  1667  K  SIreel,  NW.  11000  Washington  DC  20006 


Robert  C  Wells.  1101  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  IIOOO  Washington.  DC  20004      . 
Frederick  C  Wendorf.  801  Pennsylvania  Ave..  NW.  1352  Washington  OC  20004 

Thomas  F  Wenning.  1825  Samuel  Morse  Dr  Reslon,  VA  22090      

William  H  Wenzel,  214  North  Henry  Street,  Suite  203  Madison,  M  53703 

Fred  Wertheimer,  2030  M  St.,  NW  Wojhmgton,  OC  20036     

James  K  Wessel  1800  M  Street,  NW,  1325  South  Washington,  DC  20036 

Charles  M  West,  205  Damgerlield  Road  Aleiandria  VA  22314 

Ford  B  West,  501  Second  Street,  NE  Washington  DC  20002 

William  Preslon  West  Jr ,  1200  18th  Street,  NW,  1200  Washington,  DC  20036   ... 

West  Mejico  Vegetable  Distributors  Assn,  P  0  Bo  848  Nogales,  AZ  85621  

Western  Coal  Tiattic  League,  1224  I7th  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  . 
Westland  Development  Co .  Inc.  401  Coors  Boulevard.  NW  Albuiguerque.  M 
Michelle  Weslover  1785  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 

John  f  Wel2el  Jr .  50  f  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  200O1  

Weiler  Group,  1317  F  Street,  m.  1600  Washmiton.  OC  20004 

to 


87121 


Do  . 
Do. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to  . 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to  . 
to  , 
to, 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to, 
to. 
to. 


Bnan  B  Whalen  li,  455  North  Cityfront  Plan  Drnre  Chicago  IL  60611 

Curtis  E.  Whalen,  1600  Wilson  Blvd ,  11000  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Whalen  Company,  Inc,  1717  K  Street,  NW.  1700  Washington,  OC  20006  , 

to    

lairy  Wheeler,  1100  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington,  VA  22209 


Sandra  Wheeler,  2000  K  Street,  m.  WOO  Washington,  OC  20006 

Thomas  E  Wheeler,  1133  21st  Street.  NW,  3rd  floor  Washington,  OC  20036  ,     .. 
John  Thomas  White  III,  701  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  1610  Washington.  X  20004 

Joyce  White,  222  (*»  Davis,  1309  Portland,  OR  97209    

Larry  White  601  E  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20049    ..      _ 

Leiand  I  While,  777  14th  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 


Margita  E  While,  1400  16th  Street.  NW.  i610  Washington,  DC  20036    

Raymon  M  White  Jr ,  5501  Seminary  Road,  Apt  2211-South  falls  Church,  VA  22041 
Richard  H  White,  1875  I  Street  NW,  #800  Washington  OC  20006 

Sam  White,  1155  15th  Street,  NW,  »90fl  Washington,  OC  200O5  

Steven  C  While,  10801  Rockville  Pike  Rnkville  MD  20852  , 


Tom  0  White,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  t605  Arlington,  VA  22202  _,. 

Susan  J  White  I  Associates,  1111  North  Pitt  Street,  Suite  2-B  Alexandria.  VA  22314  ...., 

IMiite  fine  8  Verville,  1156  15th  St ,  NW,  lUOO  Washington,  DC  20005 

IMiiteford  Tayloi  8  Preston,  888  1 7th  St ,  NW,  MOO  Washington,  DC  20006  

to 

Suzanne  K.  WtHtehursI,  332  Constitution  Ave,,  NC  Washington.  DC  20002 

to 


to. 
to. 
to  , 
to  , 
to. 
to 


Elizabeth  D  Whitley.  600  Maryland  Ave ,  SW,  WOO  Washington,  DC  20024 

James  A  Wtiilman,  P  0  Box  141 7-D49  Alexandria,  VA  22313  „ 

Robert  L  Whitmire,  1745  JeHerson  Davis  Highway,  IIOOO  Artington,  VA  22202  

William  F  Whitsitt.  1212  New  York  Avenue.  NW,  Suite  120O  Washmgton,  DC  20005-6419   

Larry  H  Whitt,  9I11E  Douglas  Wichita  KS  67207  

Robert  Whittaker.  c/o  Fleishman  Hillard.  Inc  1301  Connecticut  Ave.,  m  Washington,  DC  20036  , 

to ™        ' 

Whitwoith  8  Associates,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW,  1747  Washington,  DC  20004 

to  , 

to 


Helen  C  Wiedethon,  1350  I  Street,  NW,  flOOO  Washmgton,  DC  20005 _ 

Phillip  R  Wiedmeyer.  600  North  18th  Street  Birmingham,  AL  35203 

Andrew  f  Wiessner.  1801  Bnudway  11420  Denver,  CO  80202    

to  

WiMin  &  Dana,  One  Century  Tower  P  0  Bm  1832  New  Haven.  CT  06508-1832  , 

Robert  Wigington,  1220  19lh  Street,  **,  »200  Washington,  DC  20036  

W.  Scott  Wither.  1101  Vermont  Avenue.  NW  Washington  OC  20005 

Valene  Wilbur.  901  E  Street.  NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20004-2837 

Shirtey  I  Wilcher,  122  C  Street,  NW,  1750  Washington,  DC  20OO1 

Hany  G  Wiles  II.  1023  ISth  St ,  NW,  4th  Fl  Washington,  DC  20005 


Lanny  F  Wiles,  499  S  Capitol  Street.  SW.  1507  Washington,  DC  20003  . 

to     

to 


Cynthia  H  Wiles  Consulting,  10898  Woodleaf  Une  Great  Falls.  VA  22066  .. 

to 

to    

Wiley  Rem  8  FieMint  1776  K  Stred,  IM,  12th  Fl.  Washinflon,  DC  20006 
to 


to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to  , 
to 


EmployerA;hcnl 


Safe  Buildings  Alliance  

National  Assn  ol  Independent  CoUettl  oiid 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp  

Crteorp  Washington,  Inc  

Central  8  South  West  ServKts,  Inc 

National  Grocers  Assn  

Sierra  Club 

Common  Cause 

Dow  Coming  Corp 


National  Assn  of  Retail  Diugcists 

Fertilizer  Institute  

National  Busuiess  Aiioitt  Attn  ... 


National  Trust  for  Historic  PreservatXM  . 

Association  of  Amencan  Railroads  

Allied-Signal.  Inc  

American  Aurtines.  Inc 


American  Institute  for  Foreign  Study  ScManlnp  Ftuaditm  . 

Ancncan  Public  Transrt  Assa  

**euser-Busch  Companies,  Inc. 

ARCO 


Catholic  Health  Assocntm  ol  Hie  United  SMk  . 

Century  Counal 

City  of  Petoskey.  Ml  

Columbia  Hospital  tor  Women  Medical  Caitv 

Comcast  Corporation  

Consortium  of  Stale  Maritime  Schools 

Coopers  8  Lybrand      

Defense  Rations  Manufacturers  Assa , 

Foothills  Pipe  Lines  (Yukon)  Ud 

FHP 

(jcneral  Motors  Corp „.......__._ 

Hallmark  Cards,  Inc  _. 

Intermountam  Rural  Electric  haM  

John  I  Haas.  Inc    

Joslin  Diabetes  Center 


Lamont-Ooherty  Gedogical  Observattiy  , 

Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy _ 

MoMo  Picture  Assn  ol  America,  Inc 


National  Asswiation  for  Music  Therapy 

National  Association  ol  Community  Health  Centers  , 
National  Foundation  of  Women  Business  Owners  .,„ 

National  Gypsum  Co  „ _ 

New  England  Aquarwai i 

Oceanic  Institute 

Ohio  Edison 


South  Fork  Bnudcasting  Corporatna 
US  Bioscience 


Navistar  International  Transportation  Corp 
American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc 


Equitable  Lite  Assurance  Society  ol  Ok  U.$. 

Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA.  Inc  

Hughes  Aircraft  Company  , 


National  Comm  to  Presene  Social  Security  8  Medicaic  . 

Cellular  Telecommunications  industry  AssKiation  _ 

TennecoGas 

Orefon  Trad  Coordinating  Council  

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Persons 

National  Assn  of  Realtors    

Association  of  Maximum  Service  Telecasters,  kc  ___ 

Hams  Corporation 

Tobacco  Institu'e  

National  Agncultural  Chemicals  Assn 
American  Speech-Language-Heanng  Assa 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc  

County  of  Los  Angeles 


Association  of  Regionally  Aared  Priv  CoH  8  Uaw  , 

Giddmgs  8  Lewis,  Inc    

National  Constructors  Association 


Marcus  G  Faust,  PC  (For  Central  Utah  Water  Consenancy  Districtt  

Marcus  G  Faust,  PC  (forClarti  County  Nevada)  

Marcus  G  Faust.  PC  (for  Clark  County  Nevada-McCarraa  Inteniatmal  Airport) 

Marcus  G  faust.  PC  (for  Geneva  Steel)         

Marcus  C  Faust.  PC  (For  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water  District) 

ktaicus  G  Faust.  PC  (For  Public  Senrice  Co  of  New  I 

Marcus  G  Faust,  PC  (For  Sierra  PKific  Power  Co) 


Marcus  G  Faust,  PC  (For  State  of  Montana  Depl  of  Natural  Resound  8  Con- 
servation) 

Amencan  Farm  Bureau  federation  

National  Assn  J  Cham  Drug  Stores,  Inc 

General  Dynam  cs  Corp 

Oryx  Energy  Coc'pany 

Pizza  Hut.  Inc ., 

J  I  Gray  8  Associates  _.™__ 

Arnold  J  Lande  MO    

Bodie  Consolidated  Mming  Coaipaay 

Mesa.  Inc   

Natural  Gas  Vehicle  ( 
ford  Motor  Co 
Alabama  Power  Co 


Kogovsek  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  Pitlien  8  Eagle  Counties,  Coloradol 

Kogovsek  8  Associates  (For  United  Ski  Indu^nts.  kic)  

Villa  Banfi,  USA 

Airport  Association  Council  International 

American  Medical  Assn  „ 

American  Assn  of  Homes  tor  the  Aging 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Colleges  and  UmversKiet .- 

Wine  8  Spirits  tMwIesalers  ol  Amenca,  Inc 


Hecht  Spencer  8  AssKiatcs  (Fortoy  Scouts  of  Amenca)  

HecM  Spencer  8  Associates  (Fbr:8ioiiin  8  Williamson  Tobacco  Coip) 
Hecht  Spencer  8  Associates  (ForMid-American  Waste  Systems.  kK)  . 

Environmental  Researcf  Instrtute  ol  Michigan  _ 

Industrial  Technology  Instdutt 

MERRA 

Aeronautical  Radio.  Inc  _ 

Allied  Martietmg  Group  

Association  tor  Public  TV  (APIV) 

Association  of  Telemessagmg  Sennces. 

CBS,  Inc  

Firemen  s  fund  Insurance  Cn 

Manne  Mammal  Coalrtnn  

Merchants  National  Bank „ _ 


Receipts 


13.7S2M 


3,92000 

500.00 

530  77 

17.65578 

5.00000 

1.5O00O 

25,000.00 

3.000.00 


233J9 
255.99 


1358.00 
IJSOjOO 


OOOilO 


2goji 


3.900.00 


4J61M 


2,50000 


450.00 
4,000  00 
5,00000 


39500 


37500 
22.50000 
15.00000 
13,423  00 
9,99999 
l,607n 
1,607  00 
1,607  00 


1,607.00 
1,607.00 
1,607.00 
1,607  00 

8,277  00 

iiioooo 

142.00 


5,000.00 

3,000  00 
4,00000 
3,382  80 

25,23121 
1.866  02 

31,559M 


5,72500 
3,97500 


9il0.00 


15,750.00 
4,99999 
3J3333 


.248.06 

'30600 


Expenditures 


2.7»,24 

49800 

3db'oo 

884  08 

3.167  JO 


3(2JO 


545 


11,15 


287.75 


7.75 


6il 


67  50 

5575 

1,495  71 
1,503  38 


8415 

Ijaih 

51j06 


14787 
1,098  78 

2.494  ]» 
455868 

15.04 

40i5 

Hm 
iiiiii 

897  00 

35274 
16.00 


3,009  J4 
5.58896 

96602 
5i59.44 


16.16 

'iuJa 


3368 
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Orianuition  or  tndnnduat  Filmi 


to ..- 

Do 

Gwntlief  0  WiDwIm.  1S99  L  Strcil.  NW,  11 100  Wastiinfton.  DC  20036  . 

Carl  B  mikcfun.  1001  Ptnnsytvamt  tut.  MW  Wastimtton.  DC  20004 

Julia  Bullafd  Wilkic  206  E  StTCd.  NC  Washioiton  DC  20002 

WilkiiKoo  Baflw  K/iauer  t  Quim.  mi  Me»  1<A  Hm  .  m  Washin(ton.  K  lOOtt  . 


to. 

to. 
to. 


to - _ - 

Clait  Williams.  666  Psrmsylvama  kn .  S£  Washmtfoo,  DC  20003   _ 

Faith  Williams.  1001  Pwnsylvania  Ave    m  M60  Washington.  DC  20037  . 
jKk  L  Williaiia.  4&1  Nm  Jwm>  Ammm.  S£  Wasluiftoii.  OC  20003  . 

to  izzzi~izzzzz"iizzizizzzzzi; 

to 

to 

to 

Do  

Leonard  B  Williams.  I6IS  M  Stmt.  NW.  1200  Waslrniftoii.  OC  20036 

LiKinda  L  Williams.  733  IStti  Street.  NW.  1700  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20005 

Marshall  Willtams.  Box  1000.  BuiMmf  U  Leavemmth.  KS  66041  

Memll  Williams.  4S0I  Connecticut  Ave.  WD.  1113  Washington.  DC  2000S 

Do   „ 

Do - 

Pitncu  WilNam.  1400  IStti  Stmt.  HM  IMslmtHi*.  K  20036-22(6 

Patrick  H  Williams.  1801  Pemtsytnma  •mnie.  NW  Washington.  DC  lOOOt 

Perr^  F  Williams.  225  Mam  St.  Newington.  CI  06111      

Richard  T  Williams.  2501  M  Street  m  Washington.  DC  20037  ..._ .._ 

Ratal  L  Wmiamj,  1667  K  SI    m  1210  Washington.  OC  20006  

Fn4  H.  WUIiamo*.  1300  North  17th  Street  Suite  1320  Arlington.  VA2220»-3W1 

Mm  «.  WKIo.  Boi  3529  Portland.  0«  97208 

to»  W.  Willis.  1101  16th  Street.  DM  Washmitoa.  DC  20036     

■■■     tO  Willis.  1100  17thStreel.llf».  11200  Washington.  DC  20036 

I  Fan  I  GalUihai.  1155  21sl  SbHi.  NM.  I  GOO  Washuftoo.  OC  20036 

to > 


to. 
to. 

Do 


WiUMT  Cutler  1  Pidanit  2445  M  SIntt  UN  Wnkmiton.  OC  20037-1420 


to. 
to. 
to. 


to 

Do  „ 

Ann  Wilson.  1611  Dote  Street  Aleiandna.  VA  22314 

0*«i4  I  Wibon.  1801  K  Street,  m.  Suite  400K  Washfliftan.  DC  20006 _. 

Gm|  WHson.  1301  Pennsytvania  Ave .  W*  1300  Washington.  OC  20004 

NdMl  I  Wilson.  815  16th  SI    m  K07  Washington.  DC  20006     _. 

Patncia  M  Wilson.  lIOIPennsy^anla  Ave.  m.  1610  Washington.  OC  20001 . 

Robert  Gary  Wilson  One  PPC  PiKe  PittsOorgh.  PA  15272       

Scon  k  Wilson  888  16th  Street.  Mm  Washington.  DC  20006    _ 

WMm  F  Niban.  HI  W  MeMtM  Stnet  Wkiiutii.  M  53201 

John  P  Wmhum.  50  I  Street.  Sf  Washwiton.  K  20003 

Oo 

Do 


to. 
to. 
to. 


1627  I  9nrt  Mr,  11100 


DC 


Stephen  H  Wines.  1133  15th  Street,  m  1600  Washington.  DC  20005 

Eugene  i  Wmgener.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW.  Suite  lOOO  Washington.  K  20036  . 

Eileen  M  Winlielman.  2501  M  St .  IWK  Washington,  OC  20037 

Dand  A  Wmston.  1922  f  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20006    

Winston  t  Stranm.  1400  L  Street,  m  Washmgton.  DC  20005-35« 

Do 

to. 


to _.. _..._ 

to „ 

to 

to...    _ __ 

Winthrop  Stimson  Putnam  I  Rotnts.  1133  Comctioit  Ave   NW  1200  WiilwtlMi  K  20036 



Do '         , 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to  .„    ..._.  .._.- 

Enploicf^lient 


Ann  lor  Information  Services 
Ihalth  Care  Anli-Fraud  Ass*  .. 
Assn  ol  America  (NAAI  .. 

CUn  Mills.  Inc       

Prodigy  Services  Conipav  . 

United  Parcel  Servict  ._ 

WF  Young.  Inc      

Eioon  Corporation 


American  Council  of  lite  Imwanct.  he  . 

National  Roofing  ContrKtors  Assn  

Fleelflterstar  Financial  Group 

Hobhs  Straus  Dean  I  Wilder  ...„ 

NoithwesI  Hydroelectnc  Ais« 

Solano  Water  Authority      __ 

Summit  Energy  Storage,  Inc  . 
Suntfust  Banks.  Inc  . ..__„_ 

Turlock  Irrigation  District  

VISA  USA.  Inc  

Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  ,__ 

Wells  fargo  &  Company    _ „ 

National  Audutnn  Society     

New  York  life  Insurance  Company  ... 

Aegon  USA  Inc 

Ark-Best  Co  

Arkansas  Louisiana  Gas  Ca  (AMIAI 

Electro  Com  Automatio*.  tK 

Integon  

Riceland  Foods.  Inc  „. 

Tyson  Fooft,  kic 


National  Medical  Entei«nses.  he  . 


Freshwater  Press.  Inc 
Galactical  Bnchemical 


National  Credit  Improvement  Grnp ,.. 

National  WiMlife  Federation   

MCI  Communications  Corp      ^ 

American  Radio  Relay  League.  Inc  „, 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc  „ 

IMm  6  Haas  Co  

tastaa*  IMat  Caawaay  Omafinf  Graup) 

Part  of  Portland „ , 

Independent  Petroleum  Assn  of  America  

General  Atomics  . 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  (ANEC) 

Assaialion  of  International  Auto  Manufactuim 

Bnmnmg-Ferns  Industries.  Inc     , 

Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co 


National  Assn  ol  Independent  Fee  Appraisan 

Standard  Commercial  Tot>acai  Co  

Tune  Warner  .,         „ « 

Nksthilmoe  ElectiK  Corp 

Tamalia  Malor  Co.  Ltd.  et  al _.. 

Yamaha  Motor  kbnufactunnf  Corp  of  AweiicJ _- 

Amencan  Cyanamid  Co  . 

American  Honda  Motor  Co.  Inc  _ 

Business  RoundtaMc  ... ™_ 

Capital  Cilies/ABC.  Inc 

Citibank.  NA 


Computer  Systems  Policy  I 
Cook  Inlet  Communicatnns.  LP. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ol  San  Francoc* 

G-IV  Famihr  Coalition.  Inc    _ 

Handgun  Control.  Inc         ._ 

Intellectual  Property  Committee  

Inlernational  Helals  Reclamation  Company,  he 

Long  Island  Savings  Bank  

PepsKO.  Inc  

Amencan  Movers  Conference 


Arter  t  Hadden  (For  Nintendo  ol  Anenca,  he)  . 
National  Cattlemen  s  Assn 
Amalgamated  Clothing  I  leitile  Workers  I 

USX  Corporation „ 

PPG  Industries.  Inc  ...... 

American  Airlines.  Inc 

Glaio  Australia  Pty.  Ltd , 

Trading  I  Investment  Corp , 

Wisconsin  ElectrK  Power  Co  _ 

Winbum  Associates  Inc  (For  American  Assn  of  EQuipment  Lessors) 

Winburn  VanScoyoc  A  Hooper  (For  AmerKan  Insurance  Assn)  

Wmbura  Associates.  Inc  (For  American  Paper  Institute)  _ _. 

Winbum  Associates.  Inc  (For  Bell  Atlantic  Capital  Corp) 

Winburn  Associates.  Inc  (For  Bradford  Ejuhange)    . 

Winburn  Associates.  Inc  (For  Burlington  Northern  Railnad  Ca) 

Winbum  Associates.  Inc  (for  Burlington  Northern  Services.  Iiic)  

Winbum  Associates.  Inc  (For  Fluor  Corp)        

Winbum  Associates.  Inc  (For  Hartford  (The))  ..„ . 

Winburn  Associates  Inc  (For  Health  Net)     

Winbum  Associates.  Inc  (For  Leggetl  i  Piatt)  . 


Winbum  Associates.  Inc  (For  National  Assn  ot  County  Office  Employees) . 

Winbum  Associates.  Inc  (ForPennnwl)         

Winburn  Assxiates.  Inc  (For  Philip  Moms) 

Winbum  Associates.  Inc  (For  1st  Nationwide  I 
Sliearson  Lehman  Brothers.  Inc 

Institute  lor  Research  t  Industnal  I 

Solid  Wastes  Management  Assn 

'  Manufacturers  Assn.  Inc    

National  Assn  ot  Lite  Underwnters  

Bedminsler  BKKonversioo  Corp     

Carus  Chemical  Company      

Harpo.  Inc 

lllmns  State  Medical  Saaaly 

International  Council  of  Shopping  Cartn  . 

National  Private  Cable  Assn  

Regional  Transit  Authority    

National  WiWIile  Federation  

Miarica  Wkst  Airlines.  Inc    

Aaacs  Mormance  Products,  he  . 

Bmtal-Myats  SqwPb  

BASf  Cai* 

BAST  Sttudwal  Hahtials.  he  __ _.__„„. 

CoaMnn  lor  ResponsiMi  Wash  hCMwalian  (OIM) . 

Fibente  Corp  _ 

GoMniao  Sachs 


Receipts 


372.00 


3U.00 
5K.00 


3J4375 
29,294  34 


3,00000 
2,45500 


1,044.61 
14,50000 
2.41200 
1.53461 
1,227  38 
6.00000 
13500 
1.450  M 
1,45000 
U5000 
1.55000 
1.40000 
1.40000 
1.40000 
50  00 
4.91000 


4,00000 

3.53300 

2.00000 

50000 


12,05500 

uim 


1J2S.00 
71S.0t 


40.75 
1,195.00 


112  50 
187  50 


4SSJI 


2.SOO1OO 


1.000.00 
4.37500 


1.281.2$ 


22,50000 
45.00000 


5.000  00 

15.00000 

15.00000 

15,00000 

5.00000 

45.00000 

7,50000 

6.00000 

3.00000 

6.00000 

81.00000 

20,000.00 


7.21S.19 
50000 
60000 
88750 


5,91250 
10,435.00 


ilM 


2,00000 

Koiib 


Eipenditures 


52.00 


2688 
4164 


87400 
2.98631 


4000 
72  75 

9593 
640  00 

6131 
15910 

3898 
62500 


300  00 
250  00 
300  00 
350  00 
25000 
350  00 
35000 
167  24 


1,92605 
2.79900 


295  00 
5000 


34.43 
I7SJI 


44.60 


8925 

"«67i 


25262 

65  00 


3300 
47678 


22.00 
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Organuation  or  Indnidual  Filmg 


Do  . 

D«  . 

Da 

Do. 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Oo  . 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do. 

Do  . 


Elizabeth  Winck,  805  15th  Street,  HW.  1300  Washington,  OC  20005 

Melanie  Wisniewski.  PC  Box  520783,  GMF  Miami.  Fl  33152 

S  R  Woidak  and  Associates,  Inc,  The  Bellevue  -  Suite  850  200  S  Broad  Street  PMIadelphia,  PA  i9i02 
Do _ „ _ 


Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

to. 

to. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 


Heniy  C  Wolf.  3  Commercial  Place  NorWk.  ¥A  23510 _... 

James  E  Wolf.  2020  14th  St .  North  Arlington.  VA  22201  

J  Thomas  Wolfe.  1627  K  Street.  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20006 

Melissa  A  WoHord.  1130  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  tlOOO  Washington.  OC  20036  . 
Charles  V  Wollertoo,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20004 


Ronald  Wolsey.  1615  M  Street.  1200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Don  Womack.  Suite  303  1825  K  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Richard  Marvin  'hmsKk.  Market  Square  801  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW,  1720  Washngton.  DC  20004-2604 

Mildred  Wood.  2000  K  Street.  NW  1800  Washington,  OC  20006    

S  Roy  Woodall  Jr .  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave .  NW.  Washington.  DC  20004-2599  __ 

Mark  E  Woodbridge.  1825  K  Street.  NW,  11107  Washington,  DC  20006 _ 

James  H  B  Woodrotfe  III.  2805  Samara  Drive  Tampa  a  33618  ~ 

Andrew  L  Woods.  625  Indiana  Avenue,  NW  Suite  500  Washmgton.  DC  20004-2901 

Irvin  M  Woods.  PO  Bo<  521  The  Plains.  VA  22171-0521      

Oo ■" 

Jeanne  M  Woods,  122  Maryland  Ave    NE  Washington,  OC  20002 .      „ 

Jerry  D  Woods.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington.  VA  22209  _ ' 

Robert  W  Woody.  1333  New  Hampshire  Aye.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


James  M  Wootton.  1146  ISrh  Street,  NW.  Suite  700  Washington.  OC  20036  _ 

Workers  Compensation  Inlegrity  Stability  A  Equity  (WISE).  PO  Bo«  18300  Washington.  K  20036-8300 
Willard  A  Workman.  1615  H  Street,  m  Washington  OC  20062  __ 

Workplace  Health  A  Safety  Council.  2300  N  Street,  m  Washington,  OC  20037  J_I" 

W  Rodert  Worley.  190  St  Clair  Ornie  St  Simons  Island.  GA  31522  

Woithington  Associates.  2132  Southbay  Lane  Reston.  VA  22091  _      

Kyra  Wostoupal  400  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314  

David  I  Wray.  20  North  Wacker  Drive  Chicago  IL  60606 


Alan  D  Wright.  925  Euclid  Avenue.  11700  Cleveland  OH  44115-1405 

Andrew  S  Wright   1130  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW,  11000  Washington  DC  20036    „ 

Oavid  L  WrigM.  Anderson  Hill  Rd  Purchase.  NY  10577  

Elizabeth  L  Wnght.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m  Suite  230  Washington  DC  261M4 
Wundei  Diefenderfer  Ryan  Cannon  A  Thelen.  1615  I  St ,  NW.  #650  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Do _ _.._ „ 


Do 
Oo 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  .. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  .. 
Do 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  .. 
Do.. 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Do  . 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 


EmployetA:iient 


Hercules  Aerospace  Co  

Loner  Elwha  Klallam  Tnhe  . 

MacrovisKm,  Inc  „ 

kKI  Communications  Corp  . 
MTU  Coalition  . 


National  Assn  of  Demolition  Contracbn 

National  Vehicle  Leasing  Assn  

Navajo  Nation  

Itorth  AMohcan  Ckenical  Coapany _ 

Ottanation  hr  hhrnthnal  hvestment  (OFI)  . 

Refiactoty  Ceramics  Hkv  Coalition 

RAT  Coalition  

Sabreliner  Corp 

Satoman  Brothers,  he  ._ .' 

Securities  Industry  Assn 

Smith  Corona  „ 

Snappy  Car  Rental 


St  Thomas  A  St  John  Chamber  of  Commeica  . 

Thntty  Rent-A-Cai  System,  Inc  _ 

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  he 

Burger  King  Corp  

Albert  Einstein  Medical  Center 

Centennial  Health  Services.  Inc  _ 

Cerlained  Corporation 

Children  s  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  

Children's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh 

Crojer-Heystone  Health  System  

Oreiel  University   _ 

Episcopal  Hospital  

Healthcare  Management  Attematives.  he  

Hill  Group 


Hospital  of  the  Philadelphia  CoHege  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  . 

Magee-Womens  Hospital  

Mercy  Health  Corporatm 

Mercy  Health  Plan 


National  Down  Syndninie  Sociely  . 

North  Philadelphia  Health  System 
Presbyterian  University  Hospital  .... 

Public  Financial  Management  

Systems  Control.  Inc 


Thomas  lefferson  University  Hospital 
Unncisity  ol  tainsyhrama 
Viriinia  Caaaionwallli " 
Norton  SouHieni  dm 

Amencan  Standard  Inc 


Institute  ot  Scrap  Recyclmg  Industries  . 

(For  Amencan  Insurance  Assn) 

Amencan  Council  of  Lite  Insurance 

Amoco  Corporation  _. 

Texas  Utilities  Services,  Inc  

Procter  A  Gamble  Co 


National  Comm  to  Preserae  Social  Secanty  8  Hedicaii . 

National  Assn  of  Life  (^panies 

National  US  Arab  Chamber  ol  Comnorco 

Teco  Energy.  Inc 


Tail  Statthais  A  Holhster  (For  Special  Comminee  lor  Health  Care  Reloiis) . 

National  Assn  ol  Air  Traffic  Specialists 

Ihiods  Research  Associates.  Inc __ _ „ 

American  CnnI  Liberties  Union 

Northrop  Corp 

LeSoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  I 
Northeast  Apple  Council 


US  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Southern  Company  Services,  Inc  . 

HRM   


National  Assn  of  Professional  Insurance  Afenls  . 

Profit  Shanng  Council  ol  America  

Centerior  Energy  Corp,  et  al 

Amencan  Insurance  Assn  

PepsKO,  Inc 

Texas  Instnmients  

American  Assn  of  Airport  Exoitiires  

Amencan  Bus  Assn     

Amencan  Inn  8  Steel  Institute  

American  Orthotic  8  Prosthetic  Assn 

Amencan  President  Companies  ...„ 

American  Soc  ol  Assn  Eiecutnes  

Ares-Seiono.  Inc   

Ashland  Oil  Company  _ 

Association  of  American  Railreaits  

Avis  Rent  A  Car  System,  Inc  

BellSouth  Corp  

Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Assn  

Bnwmnf-fems  Industries  

Ciicail  City  Stores,  he 


Committee  Afainst  Revisini  Staifers  _.. 

Connaught  Latarattnios.  he  _ 

Cosmetic  Toiletiy  8  Fra^ance  Assn.  he  , 

Council  of  Indutfrial  Boilar  Omers  

Crescent  Cities  Jaycees  Foundation,  he  _ 

CSX  Corporation  

Electronic  Industries  Assn  

General  Motors  Corp  

Grand  Metropolitan/Pillshiiy  

Grand  Metropolitan,  Inc 

HOTV  1I2V60  Group 


Industnal  Oil  Consumers  Group 

Intermarme  USA  

Investment  Company  Institute  „ 

Kelly  Assisted  Uving/Kelly  Servieas 

Lonesome  Dove  Petroleum  Company  .... 

Manville  Corporation _ 

Martm  ManetU ._ 


MctonneN  toughs  . 
Melrapolitan  Lire  Insurance  Co 


Montana  Department  of  Transportatiai  . 

Mylan  Laboratories,  Inc  _ 

MQ  COHMMiicalions  Corp 


of  Temporary  Seraices  . 
National  Cable  Television  Assn,  he  ... 
National  Funeral  Directors  Assn 


Receipts 


24J6U5 


320M 


WSt 


mn 


tTOOOO 


IJ2000 

i'moii 

i2mod 

1.50000 
18.000.00 
54,75000 
15,75000 
3,75000 
7.50000 
3.75000 
9.00000 
15.000  00 
3.75000 
12.75000 
16.50000 
7.50000 
9.00000 
3.75000 
3,75000 
18.00000 
25,10000 
3,75000 
15.000.00 


2,00000 
5,75000 

37130 
1,00000 
liOOOO 
3.50000 

22364 
2.325.00 


16.750.00 

'  TmM 


2.31500 
1,400.00 


28.76350 
13.50000 


15,000.00 
475.65 


2.000.00 


4,58106 
4,32672 
5.41563 
3,00000 
5,269  77 
4,74945 
4,914.74 
U4995 
6.75000 

"hooo^oo 


352.50 
5,14937 


7,20851 
3.92525 
3.00000 
8.34500 
7J1250 
2.59104 
88330 
2.2SO00 


2.4O000 

2.00000 

50000 

"2d;958'dd 


3.516.40 


51000 
1,61280 
6,60000 


1,24995 
7,780  54 


3369 


Eiponditures 


37.09 


l,«997l 

1,01808 

70090 

3,057.93 

2il575 

1.018.08 

5584 

1,01808 

652.24 

1,254  99 

1,018.08 

l,637i7 

1,88941 

852.09 

88871 

1,01808 

1,01888 

1,204.06 

73600 

1,01888 

1.40937 


na 


t^s7 


571.43 


1.027.35 
22000 


6000 


2876350 
26.17500 


2.23703 
11000 

"im 

■"17620 
133  84 
75  58 


811.76 

2919 

2.579  76 

52  J5 

143il 


322J9 


20a43 
37987 


462.70 
27.51 


359.55 
20360 
613 
3660 
287.97 


27162 
41.61 
2490 


333i6 
2.20 


106i3 


1.047.2* 
IJO 


37.89 
72017 


3370 
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Orijnuition  or  MivKluX  Fikni 


D« 

Do 

Dt 

0* 

Di 

D> 

Ot 

Do 

0*. 

Dl 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do  . 

to 

Do 


Troc»  Ifcnet.  600  Monitond  Am,  1700  UMiiiiflg*.  K  20024  

JOMS  Wiamm.  1244  19th  Street,  m  Washmiloii,  DC  2003t  

TkOMS  L  WitK.  555  I3tH  St .  m.  IIOIO  East  WoUiiimM.  K  20004-1109  

EAnrd  \Wlim).  400  North  Ciprtol  Street,  m.  MSI  NoslMicloii.  DC  20001 

Marc  D  rKker   1250  Cwinecticul  Aw    m  WaslMifton.  DC  20036 

Nidi  riksich.  1957  E  Street,  m  Wasnmeton  OC  20006 

T  MUett  Yamada.  1000  Connecticiit  Avenue,  m.  Suite  304  Wasliifl(taii.  DC  2mi 

Do 

Nancy  Fostci  TanisJi.  800  CMnectituI  /Wciwe.  NW  WasAnrton.  DC  20006  . 


Yanliee  Gas  Services  Company  599  Resewdi  Poitaoy  PC  Boi  1030  Attn  Stew  Piasok 

llaiy  )  Tamniton.  2000  K  St .  NW,  8tli  Nor  NoslMflon.  DC  20006        

Edwarit  R  Yawn,  701  PennsyKania  Anenuo,  NW  WoilMi|ton.  OC  20004-5475  

ttmni  L  Yinjlme,  1120  Connecticut  Ane..  NN  VMMttoii.  DC  20036 

Ma  S.  Yoifice  500  E  Street  SW  1930  MMMClon.  K  20024  

««*»»  Yood,  1220  I  Street,  NW  Washmjtoii,  DC  20005  

Penny  I  Younj.  7101  Wisconsin  Avenue  Bettiesda  MD  20814    

Hiomas  f  Younjtikxii)   1201  New  Yort  Avenue,  m  *asliing1on  DC  20006-3931 

Betsy  Younluns   1220  I  Street.  NW,  11200  Washinpon  DC  20005  

tujene  A  Yourch  50  Broadway  New  York.  NY  10004  " 

Paulette  Zakrieskj   1521  New  Hampsliire  Ave .  m  Wastimfton  K  20d3t ~ 

Jeny  Zanelii.  1127  lltli  Street  Saaamento.  CA  95814  „      

Oo 


aoHso 


Jotai  S  2app.  1101  Vefmont  Ave    NW  Washinjton.  DC  20005 _ 

JoMCoZam.  1726  M  Street,  m.  Suite  701  Mallinckrodt  MeOical.  Inc  Washmftm  DC  20036 
TkOMS  K.  Zaucha.  1825  Samuel  Morse  Drive  Reston  VA  22090 

RiMo  t.  Zawico.  555  13tii  Street,  m.  11010  East  Waslmnton,  OC  20004-1109 

Stiriei  lebmki.  1660  I  Street.  NW,  1401  Wasliin|1on  OC  20036 

Leo  C  Zeteretti.  49  Graham  Place  Bree^  Point  NY  11697  " '"""" 

Do      ,  "  ■" 

Phil*  F  Zeidinan,  1401  New  York  Ave  ,  NW.  1900  Washin|ton.  DC  20005  _  J. "IZ"!"    _" 

Euiene  I  Zeisjier.  7901  Westpart  Omre  Mclean  VA  22102  __     

Don  I  Zeller,  1615  M  Street  NW  1200  Washinjton  DC  20036     .  _ 

Steven  I  Zeller  Bo  3005  Columbus,  IN  47202-3005 

Ronald  L  Ziejler  PO  Bo«  1417049  Aleundna,  VA  22313  ~     ZZ 

Mow  Zidle,  3724  West  107th  Street  Cheap.  II  60655 


I  hmtK.  919  18th  Street.  NW.  Swle  450  Washmfton.  OC  20006      ..  . 

IWtir  Sflof-Cliy.  805  15th  Street.  IM,  11110  Washinjton.  DC  20005 

Fred  Everett  Zillinjer  II,  501  Second  Street.  NE  Washington  DC  20002 

ZimmermanyEdelson  Inc  51  Middle  Nee*  Road  Great  Neck.  NY  11021    1 

W  Craif  Zimpher  One  Nationwide  Pl«a  Calumhus.  OH  43216  

Zmlz  Chestnut  Vamell  Berley  I  Slonim.  2101  Fourth  Avenue.  11230  SooMc,  Wt  98121 

Do 

Do      

6»iy  M  Ziiha.  1100  South  Washinjton  Street.  Ist  floor  Aleiandna.  VA  miUm 

Rotot  R  Zoflman.  1801  R  Street,  m.  Suite  800  Washmjton,  DC  20006  ... 

NMCf  B  Zucker  701  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m  1710  Washinjton  DC  20004  

CkOfte  0  Zuver  805  15th  St    m,  1300  Washinjton.  DC  20005  

9B,  ht,  513  Capitol  Court  Nt.  1300  Washioftoii.  DC  20002  ..._ "Z"' 


Einplaye<A:iient 


National  Lmuor  Stores  Assn _ 

National  Retail  Hardvrare  Assn  _.. 

North  American  Philhps  Corp  

Northwestern  Mutual  life  Insurance  Co 

NtS« _., 

NYHa  Corp    , 

Polans  Industries  

Process  Gas  Consumofs  Gmf  

Public  Securities  Assn     

QVC  Network,  Inc      

Refiners  Coalition  lor 

Shell  Oil  Company  

SmithKline  Beechan  ...... 

Sony  Corp  ot  Amenco  , 


South  Dakota  Dept  it  Transoortalioii 

Sguibb  Corporation  , 

Stanford  University 


Totacco  Industry  Labot  Manajoflient  CMimitloo  . 

U  S  Telephone  Assn   

Westinglwuse  Airship  Mustnes  

Westinjhouse  Electric  Carp  

National  Fed  of  Indepemlent  Business 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 

Sun  Co.  Ik 


Transportation  Trades  DetMftment  W-CN) . 

American  Paper  Institute,  Inc  

Associated  General  Contractors  of  AoioKa  .. 

ToyoU  Motor  Sales  USA  Inc    

MM  Hadco  Vegetable  Distnbulors  Asia  ._.. 
Food  MottetHij  Institute     _ 


National  Comm  hi  Preserve  Social  Security  . 

Edison  Electric  Institute    

American  Bankers  Assn 


Yodce  Asswiates  (For  Aircraft  Owners  8  PiWs  Assn) 

American  Petroleum  Institute  

National  Burjlar  and  Fire  Alarm  Asm 

Amerxan  Hotel  t  Motel  Assn  

American  Petroleum  Institute 


Federation  of  American  Controlled  Shippinj  .„ 

National  Cotton  Council  of  America  

County  of  Placer     

San  loaquin  Partnership  

American  Medical  Assn  _. 

Mallinckrodt  Medical,  lac  

National  Grocers  Assn  

Sun  Company,  Inc 

General  Motors  Corp  _ 

Building  8  Constructna  Trades  D«p(,  Afl^ 

New  York  Telephone     

American  Business  Conference.  Inc  

AMT  -  The  Assn  hx  Manufacturinj  1 

Amoco  Corporation 

Cummins  Enjme  Company,  Inc 


National  Assn  ot  Chain  Oruj  Stores,  loc _ 

National  Conjress  of  Parents  t  Teachtn  . 

Illinois  Power  _.. 

Mortjage  Insurance  Companies  of  America  ._ 

Feitiluer  Insititue  

New  York  Coca  Cola  Distributors  Aisociatioa  . 

Nationwide  Insurance  Compamos  

Fallon  Paiule- Shoshone  Tnbes  

Makah  Indian  Tribe     

NorVicm  Anpko  ladioa  Tnta _ 

Nolioaal  Boor  NMnalws  Asia  .„ „ 

Westnjtioust  (Mnc  COrp 

National  Retail  Federation  

Credit  Union  National  Assn.  Mc . 

General  Electric  Co  

Kaman  Dwersified  Technologios , 

Newvoit  News  Shipbuilding 


Woods  Hole  Oceanojraphic  Institutioa  . 


Receipts 


2.500  00 
2.37150 
2J8S.00 


l.072.Se 
6.000.00 


ii.iaaoo 


Expenditures 


13569 
30588 
564  72 


018 
27  63 


1,14186 


2J«7.24 
2.672.8$ 
3,000.00 
9,17S.0O 

siaoo 

12  75 

2714 

231.61 

292.22 

2.2U.S0 

6,10000 
1,00000 
4.87S.00 

41.47 

44399 

1347 

40000 

).si9.te 

1.67J.00 

29.06 

28*00 

50000 
50000 

40000 

— 

4.479.00 

1.SS6.60 

10.000.00 

44509 

48231 

200.00 
2.38S.S4 

.._    .. 

8.00000 

20000 

9.975  00 

8.06319 

12453 
232^8 

4167 
4.900.00 

SOt.00 



2.00000 
3.000.00 

65601 
36621 

3J0D.0O 
l.tSO.00 


IJMOOO 


6.47497 
9,000  00 
9.00000 
IMOOO 


2.00000 
1.20000 


12.00000 
2S0O 
5000 
3000 
10000 


250.00 
11901 


2.476.57 


28159 

97878 

1.893  09 

1.05000 


756.91 

irido 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipu  and  expenduures  oo  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quanerly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1992  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports  for  that  quarter 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers 
are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.  This  page  (Page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data,  and  Page  2  deals  with  financial  data.) 


PLEASE  RETURN  I  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  OFTICE  OF  RECORDS  AND  REGISTRATION,  1036  LONGWORTH  HOUSE 

OFFICE  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 

PLEASE  RITURN  1  ORIGINAL  TO:  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE,  OFFICE  OF  PUBUC  RECORDS.  232  HART  SENATE  OFFICE  BUUJ)INC,  WASHINGTON,  D.C  20510 


PLACE  AN  "X"  BELOW  THE  APPROPRUTE  LETTER  OR  HGURE  IN  THE  BO.X  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE   "REPORT"  HEADING  BELOW: 

"PRELIMINARY"  REPORT  (-Registration"):  To  "regisler,"  place  an  -X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X "  below  the  appropriate  figure  Fill  out  both  pace 
1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  requited.  The  fu«  additional  page  should  be  numbered  as  page  ••3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  -^ 
••5.'  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instrucuons  will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quanerly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Yean  19  .  . 


REPORT 


Pursuant  to  FSderal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QiAina                 1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4tli 

(Mark  one  square  ooly)           | 

IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER 


Is  this  an  Amendment? 
D    YES  D    NO 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "A". — (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)   ■Employet-.— To  file  as  an   "employee",  slate  (in  Item   "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  busmess  of  the   "employer".  (If  the   "employee"   is  a 
firm   (such  as  a   law   firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and   salaried  staff  members  of  such   fuin  may  join   in  filing   a  Report  as  an   "employee"  ) 
(ii)  "Employer" . — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act   must   file  separate   Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requireraem  merely   because   Reports  are  filed   by  their  asenls  or 

employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act   must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  ate  filed  by  their  employers. 

ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING:  2.  if  this  Repon  is  for  an  Employer.  Ii«  names  of  agenu  or  employees  who  will  file 


1 .  Stale  name,  address,  and  nature  of  busiiKss. 


Reports  for  this  (Juaner. 


D  CHECK  IF  ADDRESS  IS  DIFFERENT  THAN  PREVIOUSLY  REPORTED 


NOTE  on  ITEM  "B".—Repons  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  enployee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except  that  (a)  !f  a 
particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named 
and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (i)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of  one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  sinehi 
Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter.  ' 

B.  EMPLOYER  —state  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


NOTE  on  ITEM  C  .—(a)  The  expression  -in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with  attempting  directly  or 
indurctly.  to  infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  nominations,  and  other  mauers  pending  or 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House" §  302(e). 

(*)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interesu.  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Prcliminarv" 
Report  (Registration).  =  t  / 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "(Juarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either  received  or  expended  anything 
of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests.  J       * 

C.  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS,  AND  PUBLICATIONS  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legislative  interests 
are  to  continue.  If  receipts  and  expenditures  in  con- 
nection with  legislative  interests  have 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of  the  person 
filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  legislative  interests  by 
reciting:  (a)  Short  titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House 
and  Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c)  citations 
of  statutes,  where  known;  (d)  whether  for  or  against 
such  statutes  and  bills. 


terminated,  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no  longer  expect 
to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1 .  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed.) 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publicaliotu  which  the  person 
filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  distributed  in  connection 
with  legislative  interests,  set  forth:  (a)  description,  (b) 
quantity  distributed,  (r)  date  of  distributiort  (d)  name 
of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications  were  paid  for  by 
person  filing)  or  rtame  of  donor  (if  publications  were 
received  as  a  gift). 


4.  If  this  IS  a  'Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "(Juarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  anticipated  expenses  will  be  and 
if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  slate  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be.  //  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4" 
and  fill  out  Items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to  combine  a   "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quaneriy  Repoa"« 


STATEMENT  OF  VERinCAllON 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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NOTE  on  ITEM  "D."—<a)  IN  GENERAL.  The  leim  ■contribution"  includes  anything  of  valtu.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses  printed  or  duplicated 
matter  in  a  campaign  anempimg  lo  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for  such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution." 
"The  term  'contribulion'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  anything  of  vaJue,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — §  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

{b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  EMPLOYER.— (i)  In  general.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expenditures  are  made,  or 
will  be  made,  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  lo  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of  expendinires  which  it  makes 
in  attempting  lo  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report,  even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  repon. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multi-purpose  Organizations— Sotrte  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  lo  be  expended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  perccnugc  of  the  general 
fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percenuge  of  dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  pereenuge  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contnbutions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  SSOO  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS  FOR  AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.— (i)  In  general.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items  "D  5"  (received 
for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reunbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  lo  the  contrary,  it  will  be  presumed  tfiat  your  employer  is  to 
reimburse  you  for  all  expendinires  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  SSOO  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts  to  $5(X)  or  more,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  rcponed  under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer" 
has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  I  of  this  report. 

D.  RECEIPTS  (INCLUDING  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  LOANS): 


Fill  m  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  wnte  "NONE" 

Receipts  (other  than  loans) 

1.  1 Dues  and  assessments 

2.  $. Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  % Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  S. Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

5.  $. Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.) 

6.  S TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "I"  through  "5") 

7.  $._ Received  during  previous  (garters  of  calendar  year 

8.  $. TOTAL    from    Jan.    1    through    this    Quarter   (Add    "6"   and   "7") 


Loans  Received — "The  term  'contribution'   includes  a  .   .  .  loan 
9.  $. TOTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

10.  S. Borrowed  from  others  dunng  this  (garter 

11.  S. Repaid  lo  others  during  this  (Quarter 


12.  S. - "Expense  Money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  Quarter. 


•-§  302(a). 


in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Contribulors  of  SSOO  or  More  (from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or   "no": ^ 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  I  through  the  last 

day  of  this  Quarter,  total  SSOO  or  more: 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this  page,  tabulate 
data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor": 
and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the  period  is  Mareh  31,  June  30.  September 
30.  or  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  exam- 
ple: 

Amount         Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

(  'Period'  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

$1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  BIdg.,  New  York,  NY. 
$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  251 1  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

$3,285.00    TOTAL 


NOTE  on  ITEM   "E".— (aJ  IN  GENERAL.    "The  term    expenditure'   includes  a  payment,  distribution,   loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or  anything  of 
value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  lo  make  an  expenditure" — §  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  IF  THIS  REPORT  IS   FOR   AN  AGENT  OR  EMPLOYEE.   In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and  telegraph  (Item 
"E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item   "E  7"). 

E.  EXPENDITURES  (INCLUDING  LOANS)  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LEGISLATIVE  INTERESTS: 


Fill  in  every  blank.  If  Die  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $.. Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $. Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  Item  "I") 

3.  $.. Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $. Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  cost 

5.  $. OfTice  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $. Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ .Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $. All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  '  I  "  through   "8") 

10.  $. Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11.  $ TOTAL  from  Jan.  I  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  and  "10") 


'NONE"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others — "The  term   'expenditure'   includes  a 
§  302(b). 

12.  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  dunng  this  (Quarter 

14.  $ Repayments  received  during  this  (garter 

1 5.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  ofSIOor  More 


loan 


If  there  were  no  single  expenditures  of  $10  or  more,  please  so  indicate  by  using 
the  word  "NONE". 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the 
person  flling:  Anach  plain  sheets  of  paper  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  and  tabulate  data  as  to  expenditures  under  the  following  heading: 
"Amount,""  "'Dale  or  Dates,"  ""Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose." 
Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount      Dale  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
$1,750.00    7-11:        Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Pnnting  and  mailing  ciiculais  on  the 
"Marshbanks  Bill   " 
$2,400.00    7-15,8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.C. — Public  relations 
service  al  $800.00  per  month. 

K 1 50.00    TOTAL 
PAGE  2 
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Ofianintioii  or  Individual  Film( 


RolKrt  J  Aajre.  Ig35  12th  Street,  m  Wastimiton,  OC  20(»9-M?l  

Gontm  Alan  Achilles.  SOlO  Cattiedial  Avenue.  NW  Washinfton  OC  20016  . 

Kenneth  R  Adims.  2211  Conjfess  Street  Portland  ME  04122      

Sandra  Sue  AdamsXhoale,  85  F  Street,  m  Washington  DC  20001  _ 

L  Wayne  Addison,  M04  55lh  Place  Rwetdale  MO  20737  

Richard  L  Adee,  PC  Boi  368  Bruce,  SO  57220    

Oa»id  A  Afleldt.  10404  kiiners  Lane  Potomac  MO  20854  , 


Catherine  W  Ahmad,  516  First  Street,  S£  Washmfton,  OC  20003  

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America,  1301  Pennsyhrania  Avenue,  m.  IIIOO  Washinjton  DC  20004-1707 

MKhad  A  Aisenl)er(.  1331  Pennsytvania  Ave ,  m.  1600-2  Washui|ton  DC  20004 

Akin  Gump  Strauss  Haucf  (  FeM.  LLP..  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave .  m.  #400  t*<s)im(tan.  OC  20036 

Oo     

lulia  L  Akins,  8701  Oorfia  Ave .  1701  Silver  Spnne.  MO  20910 „„ 

Albanian  Amencan  Cwic  Leajue.  717  Second  Street.  N£.  1303  Washington,  DC  20002 

Oonna  K  Ateander.  1875  Connecticut  Ave  m.  I2th  Floor  Washington.  OC  20009 

Oo _ 

Do ._1_" 

Oo „ "Z" 

Oo  ■    _ 

Nicholas  W  Allard.  750  17th  Street  NW.  #1100  Washington,  OC  20006 

Mariorie  D  AHen,  1625  I  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 


Wllum  E  Altai,  nil  14th  Street  NW  #1200  Washington  OC  20OO5 

iJura  L  AHndorf.  2011  Pennsyhiania  Ave ,  m.  #800  Washington,  DC  20006 

Alliance  lor  Ackl  Ram  Control.  444  N  Capitol  Street.  #526  Washington  OC  20001  

Alliance  to  Save  Enero,  1725  K  Street,  NW,  #914  Washington,  DC  20006 

Thomas  H  Allmeyet,  1130  17th  SI .  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

JeniM  A.  AmlKO  Associates.  4734  Timber  Ridge  Dr  Montclair,  ¥A  22026    

Amencan  AwanI  Mamfacturers  Assn,  Inc.  2500  Wilson  BM .  1301  Arlington.  VA  22201 

Amerion  Asia  ol  Airport  Executives,  4212  King  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22302 

American  Assn  of  Bank  Directors,  1225  19th  Street,  NW,  #710  Washington,  OC  20036  

American  Assn  ol  Boomers  (AAB),  2621  W  Airport  Fmvy,  #101  Irving.  TX  75062  , 

American  Assn  ol  Museums,  1225  Eye  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington,  DC  20005  

American  Assn  of  University  Women,  1111  16lh  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20036 


American  Cement  Alliance.  Inc,  1212  New  Yorti  Avenue,  NW,  #520  Washington.  DC  20005  

American  Consulting  Engineers  Council,  1015  15th  Street,  m.  #802  Washington.  K  20006 

Amencan  Counseling  Association,  5999  Stevenson  Ave  Alexandria,  VA  22304 

American  Dance  Therapy  Assn,  20OO  Century  Plaja,  #108  Columbia,  MO  21044  

American  Dental  Assn,  211  E  Chicago  Ave  Chicago,  II  60611        

American  fed  ol  State  County  i  Municipal  Employees   1625  L  St .  It*  Washington.  DC  20036 

American  Feed  Industry  Assn,  1501  Wilson  Blvd  ,  #1100  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Amencan  Fiber  Manufacturers  Assn,  Inc,  1150  17th  St ,  NW,  #310  Washington,  OC  20036 

American  Gas  Assn.  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlmgton,  VA  22209    

American  Health  Care  Assn,  1201  L  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20005    

American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Affairs  Committee  Inc,  1730  K  Street.  NW.  tlOOS  Washinftm.  DC  20006  . 

Amencan  Hospital  Assn.  50  F  Street  l«N,  #  1100  Washington.  OC  20001  

American  Managed  Care  8  Review  Assn.  1227  25th  St ,  NW,  #610  Washington,  OC  20037  

American  Medical  Peer  Review  Assn,  810  First  Street,  N£,  #410  Washington,  DC  20002  

American  Newsfiaper  Publishers  Assn,  11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive  Reslon,  VA  22091  

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410  1st  St .  SE  Washington  DC  20003 

American  Optometric  Assn.  1505  Pnnce  Street,  #300  Alexandria,  VA  22314  

American  Postal  Wortars  Union  Afl-CIO   1300  L  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  2000S  

Amencan  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc.  225  Mam  St  Newington.  CT  06II1 


American  Soc  ol  Cataract  8  Refractive  Surgery.  4000  Legato  Road.  Suite  850  Fairfax.  VA  22033-4003  . 

American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard,  #1000  Aflinjton.  VA  22209 

Toney  Anaya.  200  W  DeVargas,  #7  Santa  Fe.  NM  87501  

lettrey  M  Anders.  1100  15th  Street,  NW,  #900  Washmgton.  DC  20005 _ 

Steven  C  Andersen,  422  First  Street,  SE,  #208  Washington.  DC  20003 _. 

Anttwny  A  Anderson,  2100  Pennsyhrania  Avenue.  NW,  #600  Washington.  DC  20037 „ 

Betle  B  Anderson,  1020  19th  St ,  NW,  #800  Washington,  DC  20036 

Oebra  I  Anderson,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave  .  NW  1900  Washington.  DC  20004 

fredericli  M  Anderson,  PC  Box  8000-02777052  Bradford.  PA  16701-0980 

I  Lem  Anderson,  4111  Franconia  Rd  Alexandria.  VA  22310  _i 

lames  A  Anderson  Jr.  1725  K  Street,  NW.  #710  Washington.  OC  20006  

kihn  A  Anderson,  1333  H  St ,  NW.  #300  Washington  DC  20005 

)ohn  B  Anderson.  418  7th  Street.  SE  Washington,  DC  20003  

Anderson  Hibey  i  Blair.  1708  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Wastimgton.  OC  20009 

Do  _ _ 

Do 

Do _ „ 

Do  

Elaine  Andrews.  1001  Pennsyhrania  Ave .  NW  Washington.  DC  20004-2599 

Decker  Anstrom.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave,.  MN  Washington.  DC  20036 


Thomas  0  Anthony.  2500  Central  Trust  Center  201  E,  Fifth  Street  Cmcinnati.  ON  45202  

Do     

Do    

Apartment  8  Off«e  Building  Assn,  1050  17th  Street,  m.  #300  Washington,  DC  20036  _ 

Arent  Fox  Kintner  Pkitkin  t  Kahn.  1050  Connecticut  Ave..  NW  Washington,  OC  20036-5339 

Oo _ „ „ 

Oo . 

Do  „ _ „ 

Oo     

Susan  Armsby.  2000  M  Street.  NW  #400  Washington.  DC  20036 

John  A  Annstrong,  c/o  Rogers  t  Wells  607  14th  Street,  NW  Washington.  OC  20005  „._ 

Nan  Aron.  1601  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20009  

Karen  McGill  Arrington,  2027  Massachusetts  Ave .  m  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Asbill  Junkin  Myers  8  Butfone.  1615  New  Hampshire  Ave .  NW  Washington,  DC  20009  

Association  of  Financial  Services  Companies,  888  I7th  Street,  NW,  #312  Washington  DC  20006 
Ater  Wynne  Hewitt  Godson  8  Skemtt.  1225  19th  Street.  IM.  #200  Washington  OC  20036 

Do 


Oo 

Oo  . 

Oo 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


Mm  McElnif  Nteson,  1000  Conntctieut  Awnue.  IM.  Suite  610  Wisliiiiftoa,  DC  20036  . 

Fntr  E  Attawjy.  1600  Eye  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20006 

Kenneth  £,  Auer.  50  F  Street,  NW,  #900  Washington,  OC  20001  

Judith  Auertach,  1522  K  Street  NW.  #836  Washington,  DC  20005  . 


Automotive  Engine  Rebuilders  Assn  330  Lexington  Drive  Buffalo  Grove,  IL  60089-6998  

Automotive  Refrigeration  Products  Institute  4600  East-West  Highway  Bethesda,  MD  20814  

Automotive  Transmission  Rebuilders  Assn,  2472  Eastman  Avenue.  Suite  23  Ventura.  CA  93003  . 

Michael  G  Ayre.  PO  Box  130  Levis  P.O.  Canada  G6V  6N7   

AIDS  Action  Council,  Inc.  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  m.  #700  Washington.  DC  20009  .- 

ATCO  AssKUtes.  Inc.  1155  21»t  St..  NW  WailimitM,  OC  20036 _.. _... 

Oo „ 


Oo 
Oo 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 


Enptoyn/Client 


US  Chamber  ol  Commerce 

Thomson  CSf  

UNUM  Life  Insurance  Co 


Amencan  Fed  of  Govenrnient  Emploims 
Amencan  Honey  Pioduers  Assn 


Association  for  Gerontoloo  m  Htgktr  Etf«catiM  . 
Gryphon  International  


Digital  Eguipment  Corp 

Government  of  Norway „ 

Hunter  Industnal  Facilities.  I« _ 

Intemational  Fed  ol  Piofissioral  t  TecMcal  Engineen _... 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  MaCRae  (Forifederal  Emptoyeej  In  (Siiiiiiin~''I'II 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (For  Feibel-Garek) 

LeBoeut  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (For  Groom  8  Nordberg  (for:  Chevninll  _ 

LeBoeuf  Lamb  Leiby  8  MacRae  (For  National  Assn  of  Chem  Reqdm  (NACR)) 

Ueoeui  Lamb  Uaty  t  lladtae  (For  PtrysKians  Insims  Assn  of  Amenca) 

Fn  NMkai  t  Bennen  (fcr:Wtreiess  Cable  Assn.  Inc)  

Afflvican  M  e>  Stale  County  t  Municipal  Eoplqaes  

Amencan  Dental  Assn  

Amencan  Soc  of  Internal  I 


Hational  Coal  taa  ....... 

AssaciatHi  Uniwfsitis . 


Pharmaceutical  Manutactwefs  As»  _. 

Pearson  8  Pipkin.  Inc  (For  Pliysicians  Who  Care)  r 

Eckert  Seamans  Chenn  8  Meltott  (For  Community  Transportation  Assn  of  Amer- 
ical 

KCI  (Kelly.  Anderson  8  Associates)  (FoiU  S  Banknote  Carp) 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  America  


Temple-Inland  

National  Assn  of  Whoksata-Oistiiibaliin  

Electricity  Consumers  Resnnc  Cowidl  (ElOni . 

World  Federalist  Assn 

Alamo  Rent-A-Car.  Inc  _ 

Bay  Ana  Rapid  Transit  Oistnct  

E»iw  Cwpany  

Japan  Mackine  Tool  Builders  Assn  

liquidity  Fund  Management,  Inc „ 

National  Assn  of  Life  Companies 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc 


Frost  8  Jacobs  (ForComprehensive  Medical,  Inc) 

Frost  8  Jacots  (For  Louisville  Imaging  Services,  he)  .... 
Frost  8  Jacobs  (For  Western  Hills  Imaging  Center,  Inc) 


Central  States  SE  8  SW  Anas  Health  Welfare  8  Pension  Funds  . 

Guaidian  Life  Insurance  Co  of  America 

IMh  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Association 

Toyota  Motor  Corporation 

Video  Software  Dealers  Assn 

People  for  the  American  Way  Fgiid 

Dofasco,  Inc  _ 

Alliance  for  Justice 


Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  RifMi  . 
Coalition  on  Smokmg  or  Health  


Agriculture  Ocean  Transportation  CoaMio*  

Alliance  for  Competitwe  Transportation  (ACT) 

Maritime  Fire  and  Safety  Assn  

Oregon  Economic  Devdiipnent  OepL  Mmm  Dw  . 

Pacific  Coast  Council  

Port  of  Portland  

Port  of  Redwood  City  

Reebok  International  Ltd  __,„ 

Home  Shopping  Network  „ 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  Amenca,  Inc 

Farm  Credit  Council 

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assa :: 


RM  USVIS  MC   I  ■  ■■    -I  II   i.ii II 

Aiwican  Maritime  Conpess  , 

AiiMncan  Red  Crass  

Cilli  Utilities  of  Spnngfeld 

Colorado  Rrver  Energy  Oistnbutars  

Fu|isawa  USA,  inc  

Gerter  Products  Company  . 

Heart  of  Amenca  Northwest  

Hoffmann-La  R«he  Inc 

Missoun  Joint  Municipal  Electric  Utility  Commission  , 


3,IU.« 


75000 

7.245n 

196.750.72 

23.50000 

750.00 

3.145.00 

iMm 


41000 
12.000.00 
11^09.28 

92500 

1.25000 

27.500.00 


13X000 
11,25000 


17,40500 

„.^.^.^ 

6.75000 

89.315.00 

1,98300 


4.44000 


32.35800 
364.40000 


156.85082 


373.26536 
35.90170 

'iu.»ILM 


4(3.950.00 
55.50000 
4.00000 


1.25001 
6.10050 

nioiii 


ixnoM 


196.750.72 


,     60.00 

"4JS6M 


7Z3.7S 


325  J5 

1.436.00 


193  00 

9.01041 

5,750i2 

44J54JI0 


t0974J 

26867 

40.09081 


28.014  00 

194i5 

34.82024 

123.68451 

4.44000 

454  84 

32.35800 

107.90680 


I56JS082 
2.40000 


373i65.36 
156.74672 

iiimii 

17.57400 
1.01400 
1.57217 

12.25511 
3000 


SKie 

5*174 

"iin 


9750.00 

52.60110 

1.6I7.M 

19.92241 

55634 

17J0II5 

32.50 

169471 

2.66900 

143.97 

i6i« 



3.284  75 

SM 

7.350.00 

7.66227 

3.750  00 

12504 

13.42171 

1.439.26 

7.524  25 

37003 

11.363  50 

583.95 

8.953  50 

2.006  54 

11.250  00 

1.775.62 

6.04600 

36149 

17.72100 

576074 

4,50000 

54  68 

3.000  00 

43514 

30000 

960  00 

2595 

500,44 

S«.« 

401.43 

40143 

4.055J) 

120.00 



IJSOOO 

2.140.00 

1.10 
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Orfimntion  w  Indnidual  Filmi 


MICO  Clieiniul  Co.  3801  Mest  Cheat)  Pike  NeotOMi  Square.  PA  19073 

Ridunl  tathoH)  Bjenen.  173S  New  Ywli  Avenue.  NW.  KOO  WasAmitim.  DC  2(MW  . 
Do   

««efldy  Baef.  1121  Pnnce  Street.  Sude  230  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Baker  t  Bott].  SU  I3tli  SttetL  NW.  HOO  East  Wa]lui|toii.  DC  20001 

Do 

Do .. 

to 


k. 
•>. 
k. 

Do 


Baker  t  Hosletler.  lOM  Connecticut  Ave .  tM.  tUOO  Wastiinfton.  DC  20036  . 
Tlmnas  L  Balkema.  1401  I  Street.  NW.  11200  Wasli<n|ton.  DC  2IX10S 
Helen  M  Ball.  IIM  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW,  1205  Washinjton  DC  20036 

Rotien  D  Bannister.  IStti  I  M  Streets.  NW  Washintton.  DC  20005  

Linda  W  Banton.  1331  Pennsytvania  Ave  NW.  Wasl)m(ton.  DC  20004 


Baratt  Koenicr  Otender  i  Hoctibert  PC.  i33i  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW.  1300  Waslmftm.  K  200IS-2003 
Do 


0«. 

•l. 
Bl. 


Ltslit  A.  Bartiyte.  1 1600  Sunrise  Valley  Dnve  Reston.  VA  22091     ..... 

Divid  H.  Bans.  1225  19lli  Street.  NW.  1710  Wastimfton.  DC  20036 

Rokeil  H  Barker.  1150  17tli  Street.  NW  Washinjton.  DC  20036   

William  I  Barloon.  1850  M  Street.  NW.  flUO  Wasliiniton.  DC  20036    _.. 

Barnes  Ridiardson  i  Coltium.  1819  H  St .  NW.  MOO  Washiniton  DC  20006 
to — 


k. 


to. 
to. 


lany  P  BafMn.  1301  ^nns>l»ani«  Aveme.  IM.  II 100  Wastrntftai.  DC  20004-1707  . 

Sarah  BanMtt.  1101  15lh  Street.  WW  KOO  Washin|ton.  DC  2000S 

lames  C,  Bart.  1840  Wilson  Blvd  Arlington.  VA  22201    

David  C  Barrett  Ir .  1201  New  Yodi  Ave .  NW.  M30  Washmfton.  DC  2000S 

David  M  Barrett.  2550  M  Street.  NW.  1375  Waslmiftan.  DC  20037 

Do 


KmeHi  R  Bacittt.  PC  Boa  11831  201  Soutti  Mam  Street.  Suite  1800  SaN  Ulw  City.  UT  84147-0190  . 

Altaft  P.  Barry.  2011  Crystal  Dme.  1606  Artmjton.  VA  22202  

toyti  C.  Barttelt.  1015  18th  Street.  NW.  11100  Wastiington.  DC  20036 

Patncia  I.  Bartlett.  700  131ti  Street,  m.  MOO  Washington  DC  20O05   

lames  t  Bartley.  170O  North  Moore  Street.  11900  Arlington.  VA  22209-1904  _ .._... 

Richard  A  Barton.  1101  17th  St.  I«*.  1705  Washington.  DC  20036 

Kratm  Bass.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20062-2000      _. 

Bass  and  Hovies.  1601  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  4801  Washington.  DC  20009 

to _ _ - 


CaUianie  R  Batky.  801  Pennsytvami  tm..  NW.  im  Waslrngton.  K  20004-2604 

Mm  L  Bauer  Jr .  1667  H  St .  MN.  1650  WasHmfton.  DC  20006 

lames  R  Baiter.  3517  LaunceM  Way  A«na4ale.  VA  22003 

Tammy  L  Baiter.  1155  15lh  Street.  *».  Suite  600  Washington  DC  20005 

Baytess  Boland  t  Madigan.  1072  Dioaias  lefterson  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20007 

EdmnI  A  Beck  III   1615  L  Street.  NW  Suite  1205  Washington.  DC  20036 

Stacty  Beckhamt.  750  17th  Street.  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  200C6 

tennetti  J  Beime.  777  Uth  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20005 

Mita  BoMwr.  1300  L  SI .  N*  WaskMflon.  DC  20005        „ 

Bnce  BaiMlt  25  E  Street.  IN  Naitiicton.  DC  20001  _„ 

Maty  C  Bamtlt  815  CanMCtal  lk«we.  IM  Washington.  DC  20006-4071 . 

NMlMi  Oeraer.  4  World  Iradt  CanUr  Nax  rock.  NY  10048  

Pelv  A.  A.  icfie.  950  Thirt  /taw  Nn  Yorti.  NY  1W22  

WHanl  H  Bwiy.  1101  ISUi  StrnfLUn  Washington.  DC  20005 „ 

Marfol  Btster.  1101  -  300)  Street  MN.  Swte  200  Washington.  K  20007  _ 

to  _.. 

to „. 

to - 

Rotait  Bed.  I3S0  Nv  Wi  /tawt.  NW.  Swlt  200  «laslMi|lon.  DC  2000S  . 

to 


Iwm  t  Biecman.  555  13tli  Stret.  NW.  Suite  1290  East  Washintton.  DC  20004 

Mne  Billei.  1300  I  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20005      

Dand  R  Bml.  PO  Bo>  11898  201  South  Mam  Street  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84147-0890  . 

WiliM  t  Bistep  10.  249  Maitland  Avenue  Altamonte  Sgnngs.  a  32701-4201  

"      .Bo«  17407  OullasAiroort  Washington.  DC  20041    

.  218  D  St    SE  Washington.  DC  20003   _ 

Helen  Blank.  25  E  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20001      

tovid  C  Blee  919  18th  Street.  NW  1450  Wastiinfton.  DC  20006 

Beatrxe  K.  Bleicher  1200  18th  St  NW  Washington.  DC  20038 

Nadine  Block.  70  West  40th  Street.  3rd  Floor  Ne»  York.  NY  10018 

Sara  Block.  1625  K  Street  m.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006    

Douglas  M  BloomheM.  13712  Wagon  Way  Sihier  Sprmg..  MO  20906 
Chailes  H  Blum.  1400  L  Street.  NW.  1600  Washmgton.  DC  20005  .. 

Wrrne  F  Boan,  9124  E  87th  Place  Tulsa.  OK  74133      

Seth  M  Bodner  386  Pait  Avenue  South  New  York.  NY  10016 


Bofle  and  Gates.  601  Thirttentti  St .  NW  13705  Washmgton.  DC  20005 

to  

Stacy  A  Bohien,  300  5lh  Street.  HE  Washington.  DC  20002  

MM  Bohm.  1300  Diagonal  Road.  1140  Aleundria.  VA  22314    

Jolin  E  Bonitt.  lOOl  Peonsytvama  Avenue.  NW.  4700  Washmgton.  DC  20004  

Bonneville  Associates  Inc.  185  Souith  State  Street.  Suite  930  Salt  Lake  City.  UT  84111 

Steohen  Boswrth.  19  Silvermme  Road  New  Canaan.  CI  06840      „. 

Francis  D  Bouchard.  I30I  Pennsyivaria  Am..  NW  1900  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

Albert  D  Bouiiand   1350  I  Street  m  1000  Wl  llNi|m.  DC  20005 

Betty  Hudson  Bowen.  800  Connecticut  Avtne.  NW.  1000  Washmgton.  DC  20006  . 


I  Courtnay  8«tnai  Pamtaton  t  Nannaiid.  P  0  Bo  844  Temple.  TX  76503  . 

I H.  Baanar.  1511  K  Sb«L  NW.  Swii  431  Washmgton.  DC  20005  

Wetart  R.  Bay*.  299  Part  »«a.  New  Yorti.Nn0171  

Carolyn  A.  Bayer.  1025  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  11200  Washmgton.  DC  20036 


EffltHoyerTCIicnt 


Philip  Morris  Companies.  Inc  

Sacramento  Area  Fkwd  Control  Agency  „ 

Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  Dislrict  

Southern  Calilornia  PuNic  Power  Authority  .... 
State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Ca  . 
Tennessee  Valley  Putilic  Power  Assn _ 


NANA  Regional  Corp.  Inc 

Shee  Attka.  Inc  

International  Hardwood  Products  Assn  (IHPA)  . 

AssKiation  lor  ManulKturing  Technology 

Computer  k  Business  Equipment  Manutactuftn  Aisn  . 

Greater  Houston  Partnership    , 

Martini  I  Rossi  Corxration 


(For  Mickey  Leiand  National  Urtan  Air  Toucs  Reseaicli  Caalart  . 

Middle  East  Airlines  Airlihan.  SAL  

Ministiy  ol  Foreign  AHan  ot  Hw  RipitMic  ol  YoMii 

Rhone-F*oulenc.  Inc 

Rite  Aid  Corp  . . 

2inc  Corporation  ol  Amenca 

Soap  and  Detergent  Associatioil  . 

Chevron  Companies     

Halliburton  Co 

National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  ol  Hit  U.S. 

General  Electric  Compaay  

College  Football  AssKiation 

Football  Bowl  Assn 


National  Assn  of  Collegiate  DndMS  ol  NtMn  . 

NMional  Basketball  Assn       

National  Hockey  League    

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  ..„. 

American  Assn  ot  Bank  Directors  _ 

American  Fiber  Manutacturers  tesn,  Inc 

SpiMt  Canaratna _ 

AmriCM  Tartaric  Products.  Inc  _.„_ 

AnericaA  Xyratin.  Inc    _ . 

Cummins  Engine  Company,  Inc  -__ 

Department  56.  Inc  

J  G  Durand  International 

Florida  Citrus  Mutual 

Industrial  Fastener  Equity  Comaiittat . 

Marion  Merrell  Dow.  Inc __™... 

Miles.  Inc     

Omni  USA.  Inc 

Polaroid  Corp  „ 

Schering-Plough  Products.  Inc  

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  Amenca   

Sugar  Assn.  Inc 


National  Milk  Producers  Federatitii 
National  Gram  I  Feed  Assn 

Fleetwood  Enterpnses.  Inc 

Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation  AudMiity  . 
Parsons  Behle  i  Latimer  (For  Energy  Fuels) 
AAiCorp 

Conference  of  Stale  Bank  Supennsors 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technotogy  , 

National  Industrial  Tiansportatnn  Leafat 

Direct  Marketing  Assn  

US  Chamber  of  Commerce  

Breast  Cancer  Coalition 


Famihi  Violence  Prevention  Fund 

Swiety  for  the  Advancement  ol  Women's  Health  Restaich  . 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund  

Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co  .... 

Armco.  Inc , 

AssKiated  Specially  Contractan  ... 

Pennjoil  Company        

Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Company  . 

Smith  Helms  Mulliss  i  Moore 

American  Sa  ot  Clinical  Oncolofy 
National  Assn  of  Realtors 


American  Postal  Wortiers  Union.  AFl-CIO  

Children  s  Defense  Fund  _. 

Baker  i  McKemie  (For  Horsham  Corporation)  . 

York  Mercantile  Eichange  

il  Audubon  Saiety 


FCU  Management  Company.  Inc  _ 

Murphy  8  Oemory.  Ltd  (For  Advanced  Network  Systems)  

Murphy  8  Demoiy.  Ltd  (For  Cable  S  Wireless  North  Amenca.  Inc)  . 

Murphy  8  Demory.  Ltd  (For  Prodigy  Services  Corporatnnl     _. 

Murphy  8  tomory.  Ltd  (For  U  S  Telephone  Assnl    

Robert  Bet2  Associates.  Inc  (For  Alabama  Hospital  Association)  _. 

American  Assn  ol  Eye  8  Ear  Hospitals 

AmeriNet       ....— 

Healtti  Industry  Group  Purchasing  Assn 

ItcCamish  Martin  8  Lotlfler    

tatncan  Postal  Wortiers  Union.  Afl-CIO  

Parsons  Behle  (  Latimer  (For  Ener©  Fueh)  

histitute  ol  Infernal  Auditors 

Newspaper  Assn  ol  Amenca  

Fnends  of  the  Earth  

Children's  tolense  FunO  

Illinois  Power  „___ . 

Dwens-lllinois.  Inc  „ ..... 


Amencan  PkiIic  Enterpnses  , ... , 

Sporting  Goods  Manulacturen  An*  (SGMA)  

Gadot  Petrochemical  Industnes.  Ltd  

International  Advisory  Senices  Group.  Ltd  (ForrSted  Setvict  Centtt  Institute) 

Employers  Council  on  Flexible  Compensation  „ 

National  Knitwear  8  Sportswear  Assn  ™ 

American  Dehydrated  Onion  8  Gariic  Assn  

United  Sport  Fishermen  . 

American  Osteopathic  Association 


National  Assisted  Housing  klanagemenl  Assn 

Allied-Signal.  Inc         

Western  Regional  Council 


Massachusetts  Mutual  lite  Insurance  Company  . 

Reinsurance  Assn  of  Anenca  ._ 

Oaimler-Ben/  Washington.  Inc   

Fluor  Corporation 


Namen  Howell  Smith  8  Lee  (lor  Temple  lanior  CoOefa) . 


Wcstvaco  Corporation  

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  Anenca.  lac 


Receipts 


m» 


4.55000 
1.179.00 


U.275.0O 


715.00 


2.981  25 

24.72114 

1.540.00 


2.31500 
2.105.00 
5.00000 


7.00000 
2.192  78 
1.97806 
7.407  02 
5.15606 
1,479.50 


2.53903 

1.15994 

4,00000 

11.739.82 

IMMM 

35600 

3.15000 

5.000.00 


5.837  50 
987.00 


4.50000 
2.50000 
11.100  00 
2.950  00 
200  00 
1.15000 

1.40000 
2.000  00 

200  00 

1.000  00 

14.583  33 

36  20 

2.50000 

3.311  18 

934  80 
3.61650 

iMod 

8.100.00 


3.100.00 

2.25000 

50000 

3.5O000 


13,733.53 


6.00000 
68717 
1.817  13 
5.25000 
5.00000 
550.00 


20000 

1.87500 

3.00000 

1.50000 

2.56300 

50000 

37500 

4,32000 

54000 


7.50000 
15.000.00 


Eipenditures 


46.70 
304.09 


225.00 


459  50 
5.25 


2.80 
■H7i 

"4398 

isi 


6589 
2765 


334  02 


454  84 

74398 

2912 

7.63 


33054 
1.15 

""nob 

MOID 
8099 
1986 

277  29 
929 


1000 


12.87394 


263  29 
6271 


35  78 

16588 

1.18106 

2.00000 


2200 
228.41 
2000 


51696 


4272 
50142 


125.75 


479.89 
150.00 


22000 
687  03 


180.00 
167  02 


2.120.04 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Paul  Boyle.  Boi  1 7407  Dulles  Airport  Washington.  DC  20041 
Bracewell  8  Patterson.  2000  K  St    NW.  1500  Washington.  DC  20006  . 
Heniy  E  Braden.  2122  N  Galve:  Street  New  Orleans  LA  70119 
Cynthia  P  Bradley.  1625  L  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 


Dennis  M  Bradshaw.  4201  Lafayette  Center  Drive  Chantilly.  VA  22021-1230  . 
loel  Brandenberger.  627  Edmonston  Drive  Rockville  MO  20851 
David  L  Brandon.  1129  Twentieth  Street.  NW.  1705  Washington  DC  20036 
Robert  M  Brandon.  1120  19th  Street.  NW  Suite  630  Washmgton  DC  20036  .. 
Chris  Julian  Brantley.  1828  L  Street.  NW  11202  Washingtor;.  DC  20036 


Christian  N  Braunkh.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  41500N  Washington.  DC  20004-1703  . 

Noel  Brazil.  1505  Prince  Street.  1300  Alexandria.  VA  22314 __ 

Michael  J  Brennan.  1 750  New  Yorti  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 „ 

Robert  J  Brinkmann.  11600  Sunrise  Valley  Dnve  Reston.  VA  22091  

Mary  Broderick.  1625  K  St .  NW.  8th  Floor  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mary  E  Brooks.  1730  M  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036  

Brother  Industnes  (USA).  Inc.  2950  Brother  Boulevard  Bartlett.  IN  38133  ...-..__: 

Brathei  International  Corp.  200  Cottontail  Lane  Somerset.  NJ  08875 

Donald  li  Brown.  1121  L  St.  1610  Sacramento.  CA  95814 

Do     

Lon  D  Brawn  80  F  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

S  M  Henry  Brown  Jr.  1776  Ere  Street  NW.  1275  Washington.  DC  20O06  _ 

William  R  Brown  Jr.  122  C  Street.  NW.  1330  Washmgton.  DC  20001   

Arthur  W  Brownell.  1620  Eye  SI .  IWI.  1700  Washington.  DC  20006 


Brownstein  Zeidman  8  Lore.  1401  New  York  Ave .  NW.  4900  Washington.  K  20005  . 

Do  

Wolf  Brueckmann.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062  . 


Kenley  W  Brunsdale.  6071  Aries  Drwe  Salt  Uke  City.  UT  84118 

Trudy  M  Bryan.  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  1900  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Victor  A  Bryant  1801  K  Street,  NW  1900  Washington.  DC  20006     

John  Buchanan.  2000  M  Street.  NW,  1400  Washington.  DC  20036     

John  G  Buckley.  901  15th  Street.  NW.  4700  Washmgton.  DC  20005-2301 

Michael  Buckley.  1522  K  Street.  NW.  4836  Washington  DC  20005      

David  T  Buente  Jt .  1722  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Do       

Betsy  Buflingtoo.  23  North  Scott  127  Shendan.  WY  82801  

J  Bruce  Bugg  Jr .  100  W  Houston  Street,  41660  San  Antonio,  TX  78205  

Thomas  J  Bulger,  1050  17lh  Street,  m.  1510  Washmgton,  DC  20036 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


Tonio  Burgos.  909  Thinl  Avenue.  I7lh  Floor  New  Yorti.  NY  10028  . 

Diane  B  Burke.  1625  L  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036   _. 

ierry  Burtol.  5353  Columbia  Pike.  4705  Artington.  VA  22204  

Kevin  R  Bums.  1920  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036    

MHinda  Burrell.  418  7th  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  

Marti  R  Burtschi.  410  First  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20O03 


lames  J  Butera.  1275  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  . 

to    

Butera  8  Andrews,  1275  Pennsylvania  Am..  NW  Washington.  DC  20004  .. 

to     


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


Lynnea  Bylund.  2300  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  800  Washington.  DC  20037 
BBA.  Inc.  lOOO  Potomac  Street.  FW.  4301  Washington.  DC  20007 


BP  America.  Inc.  1776  Eye  Street,  m.  Suite  lOOO  Washington.  DC  20006 _.. 

C  8  C  Consultmg  Group.  Inc.  1925  North  Lynn  Street.  illOl  Artington.  VA  22209  . 

to 

to 

Elinbeth  B  Cady.  1400  L  Street.  NW  4600  Washington,  DC  20005-3509 

Dominique  Cahn.  555  13lh  Street.  NW.  41250  East  Washington  DC  200O4    

OavK)  B  Calabrese.  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  

Thomas  Caldwell.  4-30-1-202  Nishi-Shin)uku  Tokyo  160  Japan 

Bnice  P  Cameron,  1725  17th  Street.  NW.  4109  Washington.  DC  20006  

to 


Campaign  for  UN  Reform-Political  Education  Committee.  713  D  Street.  St  Washington.  K  20003 

Shawn  Cantrell.  218  D  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20003  

Denise  A  Cardman.  1800  M  St .  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036      

Nerval  E  Carey.  1100  17th  St .  NW.  41200  Washington.  DC  20036 

Maurice  E  Canno  Jr .  1667  K  SI  N  W .  4600  Washington.  DC  20006 

William  Carney.  217  3nl  St .  SE  Washmgton.  DC  20003 .      . 

to 


Phyllis  D  Camilla.  1700  17th  Street.  NW.  4301  Washmgton.  DC  20009 
Teny  M  Carr.  1101  Vennont  Avenue.  NW  4604  Washington.  X  20005  . 
Margie  Camger.  415  2nd  St .  NE.  4300  Washington  DC  20002 
Chartes  T  Carroll.  2011  Eye  Street.  NW.  1601  Washington.  DC  20006  .. 
Mary  Carratl.  555  West  57th  Street  New  Yorti  NY  10019 
Winthrop  Cashdollar.  1201  L  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20005 


William  E  Casselman  II.  1300  I  Street,  m.  4500-East  Washmgton.  DC  20005  . 

to  

Cassidy  and  Associates.  Inc.  700  13th  St..  NW.  4400  Washmgton.  DC  20005  .... 

to  

Rita  L  Castle.  100  NE  Adams  Street  Ptona.  IL  61629  

Gordon  Cavanaufh.  122  C  Street  NW,  1875  Washinfton.  K  20001-2109  _. 

to .  .  .  „ 

to 


to 


Cement  Kiln  Recydmg  Coalition.  1212  New  Yort  Ave  NW  Suite  500  Washington.  DC  20005 
Chadboume  8  Parte.  1101  Vannont  *«..  NW.  1900  Washmfton.  DC  20005 

to  _ . 

to _  

to _._ _  _„ 

to „ : ;..:;;..  II 

to .  _     _ 

to 

to .         "" 

to _.. 


Employer/Client 


Newspaper  Assn  of  America 

Amencan  Methanol  Institute  

Entergy  Senrices.  Inc     _ 

American  Fed  ot  State  County  8  Municipal  Employees  

Sheet  I4etal  8  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  NatT  Assn 

Nabonal  Turtiey  Federation  

National  Assn  of  Real  Estate  Investment  Tnols.  he 

Citizen  Action  Fund    

Institute  of  Electrical  8  Electronics  Enginean 

National  Assn  of  Manutacturers  

American  Optometric  Assn  

International  Assn  of  Bndge  Struct  8  Omamental  Inn  Wbt . 

Newspaper  Assn  of  America 

National  Legal  Aid  8  Defender  Ass*  

league  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.  ..'; ^ 


Crowley  Mantime  Corp 
Summa  Corporation 


American  Fed  of  Government  Employees 

Entergy  Sennces,  Inc      

National  Rural  Letter  Carrieis  Assn  

International  Paper  Co  

Hew  Yorti  City  Housing  Development  Corp 

New  Yort  State  Mortgage  Loan  Enforcement  8  Admin  Cliip 

U.S.  Cliamttr  ol  Commerce   , 

Fabian  8  Ctanlenm  (For  Wasatch  County)  _ 

El  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8  Co,  Inc  

American  Textile  Manutacturers  Instrtote.  he 

People  tor  the  American  Way  Action  Fund 

Hew  England  Fuel  Institute 

Consortium  of  Social  Science  Assn  . 


Sidley  8  Austin  (For>T8T  Capital  Corp)  

Sidley  8  Austm  (For^kncral  Electnc  Capital  Coif) 

Sierra  Club 

i  Bruce  Bugg.  Jr .  PC  (For Karnes  Savmfs  and  Latn  taa)  

Association  for  Commuter  Transportation 

County  of  Fairfax  _ .__ 

County  o(  San  Mateo  

MetrapoUtan  Transportation  Commission . 

Oakland  County _ , 

Robinson  Town  Center     _., 

NYPROCOA.  Inc  (ForPuerto  Rican  Federal  Attairs  Mfflinistiation) 
American  Fed  of  State  County  8  Municipal  f 


American  Mining  Congress  . 

Wortd  Federalist  Assn 


American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  .... 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  ol  Boston  . 
Savings  Bank  of  the  Finger  Lakes  ,.: 

Anchor  Savings  Bank  _ 

AOVAMTA  Corporation   

Dime  Savings  Bank  ol  New  Yort  

Drayton  Company 

Edison  Electric  Institute  

Euro-Nevada  Mining  Corp.  Inc  

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assn 


Federatan  lor  American  Immigration  Rtigni  . 

Franca  Neutdt  Mmmg  Corp.  Inc 

Housatnld  tntamatiorial 

NVR  Savings  Bank 

Peoples  Bank    

River  Bank  Amenca  . 


Rochester  Community  Savings  Bank  

Savings  Banks  Assn  of  New  York  State 

Savings  Banks  Life  Insurance  Fund  

Superior  Bank.  FS8 

Texas  Savings  8  Loan  League 


United  States  Independent  Ifecmaw  Tebmion  tesn  lUSMnt) 
Career  College  Assn 


EG8G/Dynatrend  Inc       „ 

Kansas  Gas  8  Electnc  Co.  Inc 

MacAndrews  8  Forbes  HoMings.  he  . 

Steel  Sennce  Center  Instituta 

Medtronic.  Inc 


Electronic  Industnes  Assn  . 
Embassy  ol  Moiambique  .. 


Embassy  ol  Hicara|ua 

Fnends  o<  the  Earth 
Amtrican  Bar  Assn  .. 


StedCorp. 


American  Nuclear  EnerQr  Council 

Edison  Electric  Institute   , 

American  Fishenes  Coalition  

College  of  American  Pathologists 
National  Assn  of  Wheat  Growers  . 

National  Assn  of  Stevedores  

Greatei  New  Yorti  Hospital  Assn  _ 
Jbnerican  Health  Care  Assn 


Haik  Schnobrich  8  Kaufman,  (For'l^rter  S.  BaMonado) __.. 

Haik  Schnobrich  8  Kaufman.  Ltd  (ForOva  Noss  Family  Partnership)  . 

Assembly  of  Amenca/Annenian  Gen  Benevolent  Unm 

Massachusetts  Mumcipal  Wholesaie  Electnc  Company  

Caterpillar  Ix 

Reno  Cavanaugh  8  Homig  (ForCouncil  of  large  PuMc  Housini  AuHnnties)  . 

Reno  Cavanaugh  8  Homing  (For  Housing  Authority  Insurance,  Inc)    

Reno  (^vanaugh  8  Homing  (For  Housing  Opportunities  Commission  of  l4on 

gomer/ County) 
Reno  Cavanaugh  8  Homif  (FoiNational  Amencan  Indian  Housaig  CounciQ  _ 


Receipts 


Paper  Institute,  he 

8ES  Ctiporation 

BiaaMss  Eiieigy  Partneis  

BTR.  Inc  

CofonlTB,  inc ....„„..._. 

Diamond  Energy,  he  ....... 

Napp  Chemicals,  he 

OESI  Power  Corp  . 


Purdue  Fredenck  Company _. 

Ruan  Transportation  Management  Systems 


7.00000 


9.600.00 
10.364.26 


13.I2$J0 


2.490.00 
750.00 
125.n 

iojmM 

4JOO.O0 
IjOOOO 
8JS8.9B 


9«».00 

40,523.00 

24.000.00 

7.617.75 


tmm 


7.500.00 
SOOM 


607  JO 
B7S.00 
240M 


7.00000 
22JO000 

15.000  00 
26.74998 
9.116  75 
9.00000 

"iikiuid 


Eipendituns 


iXMM 
3J2S.0O 


1.50000 
2.00000 
3J)00.00 
1.500.00 


7.000M 
3.000.00 

1.00000 
3.000  00 
8.00000 
3.000.00 
1.000.00 
1.50000 
1.50000 
2.00000 
1.500.00 
7.00000 
3.00000 


7.50000 
15.000.00 
15.000A) 


750.00 

amiM 

10.50000 

1.08511 

6387 

400.00 

24.731.00 

310JI0 

15.000.00 

15.000.00 

612X 

5.86500 

1.50000 

650.00 

97700 

11.00000 


30000 

5.70000 

4.50000 

23.334  00 

384^5 

56150 


9.21900 
7.48800 
15J66.38 


83i3 

'iijijO 
_ 

89000 
725.00 

"~4ii« 
"13771 

iJHoTfo 

26.9B556 


70.00 
386  56 

"57473 


l.SOO.00 


26JI0 


6.19 

vii 

1565 
53  07 
3586 
5194 
4305 
2.71000 
480.00 


017.14 


8041 
4.72000 


19057 
t3J5 


2109 

70200 
2,10600 
10,029.99 

5000 

64106 


IJXOSl 


12.00 

6510 
2J4000 
1,15300 

6i8 


5000 
"2i9i7 


3376 
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OrianmtKMi  w  IndnmJual  Filiri| 


Chamtitn  Ibsacutes.  Inc.  1S2S  K  Stiiei.  NN.  ffOO  Wastinitiiii.  DC  20006 
Do 
Ot  . 


•l. 
■l. 
•l. 
■l. 
•(. 
Do 


Thoous  ChampMn.  601  Pennsylvanii  *vt .  m.  1620  n  Bldf  Wistiinfton  DC  200O4 

William  J  CliamUB.  1776  Masucliinens  Anenw.  NW.  1200  Wasliinfton  OC  20036  

RickafO  k  OMftw.  6947  CMI  /be.  Bodw  Ba».  CA  94923  

OriilMliii  ClliiBii.  1301  PtamtMM  Amum.  M.  11100  WasAinfton.  DC  20004-1707  . 

imtt  i  Ckretann.  700  13tli  9ratl.  M.  1950  Wnkmron  DC  2000S         

Clinstiaiu'  Israel  hiMic  Action  Cainpai|n  Inc.  2013  0  Strtet.  NW  Washin|ton  DC  20009  .. 
CImatAletrm)  AuociatK.  400  Nortti  Capitol  Stmt  NW  NSS  Washinfton,  DC  20001   


Do 
Cliarisst  VKtona  Cm 
Dtion  4ctnn  Fund.  1120  - 


.  1705  Soutli  17th  Slrtd  Las  Itin.  NV  89104 
19lli  Street,  m.  1630  Wasliinfton.  OC  20036 


Cilian  Iv  Cwl  Justice  Reform   1 717  Penns«t¥«M  kit..  M*.  1850  Wasliin|ton.  DC  20006 
Cilian  Mlical  Action  Conimitlte  P  0  Ba  645  228  SwH)  *  Street.  12  Ouiaril.  CA  93032 

J*|W  CiMCT.  901  E  Street  IM.  1600  Wasliifl|tM.  K  20004 

OonM  A.  Clany.  1001  G  SI.  M  701  nw  East  Washmfton.  DC  20001 

Do   _ 

0> _ 


Do 


Lynn  C  Clarti.  1301  Pennsylvania  Atenue  NW  1309  Washmiton.  K  20004  . 
"    Kile  C  Clay  8601  Geotiia  Ane .  1805  Silver  S«nnt  MO  20910 

Do  __ 

Do  _ _ 


Cleain  Galtliel)  Steen  1  HamKon  One  literty  Plan  Hew  YorH.  Iff  10806  

Guy  Clou|h   1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  m  IIIOO  Washington.  K  20004-1707 

Jamie  L  Clovet.  1501  Wilson  Blvd .  »nOO  A/lintton,  VA  22209    

Coalitnn  tor  Vehicle  Choce  1440  Ne«  Tort  Ave    m  1320  Washinjton.  X  20005    .._ 

Coalition  ot  Americans  to  Protect  Sports  (CAPS)  200  CaslleMOd  Drive  North  Palm  Beach,  a  33408  . 

Coan  t  Lions.  1100  Connecticut  Ave,  m.  11000  Washmpon,  OC  20036  

CMjtil  Mvocale.  inc.  2101  Cential  Avenge  Ship  Bottom  NJ  08008  . , 

La*  M.  Zati.  1 1600  Sunnse  Valley  Onve  Reston.  VA  22091  

Itmmit  S.  Cohen,  c/o  Coixtert  Brathers  200  Part  Avenue  New  rofk.  NY  10166  . 
SkM*  Crim.  1400  K  street.  M)  llisllii^w.  DC  20005 

Rn  W  C*.  1001  Pennsylvanu  AwMi,  W,  1700  Washmfton.  DC  20004 

CatKr  Shannon  Rill  k  Scolt.  3050  X  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washmfton.  DC  20007  . 

Eileen  M  Collms.  50  F  Street  NW  IIIOO  Washinjton  K  20001      

Michael  A.  Collins.  13106  ivy  Drive  Beltsville  MO  20705         

F^ula  I  Collins.  1020  19tn  St    m  1600  Washmfton.  OC  20036   

Stephen  )  Collinv  1620  Eye  Street  m.  11000  Washinjton.  OC  20006 

Kent  W  Cotton.  I  Sth  t  M  Streets  IM  Washmfton  DC  20OO5 


Committee  tor  Oo-lt-Tourselt  Housenold  Movinf.  P  0  Boi  20084  GMf|i 
Community  Service  Council  ol  Central  IN.  Inc.  1828  Noith  MmOiiii  kitoMftks.  M  46202  . 
Competitive  Teleconimunications  Assn.  1 140  Connecticut  Aimut.  NE  WnhmilM.  K  201102 
Concerned  Women  tor  America.  370  L'Enlant  Promenade.  SW  MOO  Washmftoii.  DC  20824 
Bert  M  Concklm.  ISOO  PRC  Dnve  Mclean.  VA  22102 
Oo 

Conlerence  ol  Slate  Bant  Supervisors.  1015  18»h  St .  NW  Washffl|lw.  DC  20106 

John  I  Conley  2200  Mill  Road  Ateandna.  VA  22314  

Michael  Conloo.  1118  N  Stnit  NN.  1200  Wuk«|lw.  K  20036  _ 

Do  .  zzizzzzzzzr.  ~       " 

Do       


IM  22320 


Francis  J  Conners.  100  Indiana  Avenue.  NW  Washmfton  DC  20001 

David  Conover  655  15tn  Street,  m  1444  Washmfton.  DC  20005   

Consortium  tor  Inn  Earth  Science  Inlormation  Nelvnit.  PC  Boi  134003  Ann  Artnr  Ml  48113  . 

Consortium  ol  Social  Science  Assns   1522  K  Street.  NW  I&36  Washmfton.  OC  20OO5     

Consumer  Federation  ol  Amenca,  1424  16th  St .  NW,  1604  Washmfton.  OC  20036 

John  J,  Contney,  Suite  B  1 130  East  Hallandale  Beach  Boulevard  Hallandale  a  33009 

Aleandra  W  Cook.  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  m.  I1300N  Washmfton  DC  20004 

Lu  Cook.  218  D  Street.  S£  Washmfton,  OC  20003  

Bnan  D  Cooney  1455  Pennsytvania  Ave    m  Washmfton.  DC  20004-1087 

Edward  R  Cooper  15th  t  M  Streets,  m  Washmfton  DC  20005 

Mark  N  Cooper,  1424  16th  SI .  NW  K04  Washmfton  K  20036 


Richan)  M  Cooper.  The  Edward  Bennen  Williams  BMf  725  12th  Street  NN  Nishmflw.  K  2000S  . 
Do 


Stephen  H  Cooper  74  Nwtk  Pcvl  St  AMm).  NT  12207 

Chuck  Corhelt.  4201  Lj<i|Mi  Cwto  Dim  ChaM*r.  VA  22021-1230  

James  I  Corcoran.  2000  K  Slnet  NN  1203  Nashntfton  DC  20006    

Tom  Corcoran.  OConnor  8  Hannan  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  MOO  WashMfln  DC 

Richard  L  Comfan.  655  15th  Street.  IWI  Suite  M44  Washmfton  OC  20005  

Coudert  Brothers.  1627  I  Street.  NW  Washmfton,  DC  20006      _ 

Walter  Couillard.  100  Indiana  Avenue,  m  Washmfton.  OC  20001  ...._,__ ...'. 

Council  lor  EducalKnal  Development  8  Reseaich.  2000  L  Street  NN.  1681  Wuhiiigf.  K  26836 

CmK*  to  llmt  Hnsni  6  Dnttapnenl.  2300  M  St .  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036     

Ch«|l  riinliii.  1820  Hanirt  Stmt  NN.  §302  Washmfton.  K  20009  

~    •   ■  r  D.  Cann,  1133  CtmMm  Aw..  NN.  1900  Wajhmron,  OC  20036 


Mark  J  Covall.  1319  F  Street.  MN  11000  Washmfton.  K  208M  . 
Mm  F  Cove.  1114  Fallsmcad  Way  Rochville.  MD  208S4  


CiMMlM  t  Bwhaf.  PO  Boi  7566  1201  Pennsyhiania  Avenue.  NW  Washmfto*.  DC  20044 

MHtll.  CnM.  1341  G  Sbat  NW.  11100  Washmfton.  DC  20005 

Slunh  CawM.  1828  K  StiMt.  NN.  1905  Washmfton  DC  20006  ...        

John  A  Coi  Jr .  9300  Livmfston  Road  Ft  Washmfton  MD  20744 

Gary  D  Corai.  1015  15th  Street  m  1700  Washmfton  DC  20005 

Bruce  Ciaif.  P  0  Ba  677  Harpers  Ferry  WV  25425 


Darnel  C/ait  1724  Massachumts  A»enue  m  Washmfton,  X  20036  

James  P  Cramer  1 735  Nn  Torii  Am..  NN  Washmfton  DC  20006 

Creative  Coalitnn  1 100  Amm  o>  Nn  Aanas.  15(h  Fhn  New  Torti.  NT  10036  . 
Richard  C  Creifhton.  1212  Ihw  IM  Ammi.  NN,  1520  Nashniflon.  DC  2000S  ,. 
Anne  Cnchton  Crews,  8787  StaMMB  fi—M>  DMas.  n  75247 
Adrian  Cionauer.  1301  fmrn/Mm  im..  NN,  Swie  500  Washmfton,  X  20004  , 
Mark  E  Croshy,  1110  N  GMt  IIm4.  1500  Artmfhm,  VA  22201-4714 


Cuhan  America*  FouMatw.  Mc  7300  N  W  35l»  Terrace.  1105  Miami,  a  33122  , 
Chaita  V  Cmmifham,  1155  15th  SInM.  NN,  S«4t  900  Washmfton,  DC  2O006  , 


EmployerA:iient 

American  Postal  Workers  Union,  Aa-CX)  

Belk  Stores  Services.  Inc    _,.., 

Coalition  o<  PuMicly  Traded  Limited  Paitneiiihips 

Columbia  Falls  Aluminum  Company      

Council  ol  Infrastructure  Financmf  Authorities  . . 

lead  Industries  Assn       

Manville  Corporation      „ 

National  Comm  to  Present  Social  UKaHi  t 

Newhall  land  and  Farminf  Company       

Consolidated  Edison  Company  ol  New  Yoili  

National  Partis  (  Conservation  Assaiatm 

Cawili  Admaistrative  Office  County  ol  Santa  Crat 

Ah  Tiainyart  Aun  of  Amenca    

LamlM  Sehthans  Group  

American  Home  Scwmf  8  Craft  Ana  „,.„...__.. 

American  Radio  Relay  leafue.  hic 

Associated  Locksmiths  ol  America 

National  Licensed  Bevetafe  Assn  

Mitaaal  atoalhar  Sanricc  tmployats  Offfaaualiah  . 


NaliHal  Tiaawif  Eaplayaef  Umoa  

Stratafic  Manatement  Associates  (For  Care  Visions  Corporatnnl 

Stratafk  Manaicment  Assaiates  (For  Healthcom  Internationall  

SMa|K  MaMftment  Associates  (For  Hospital  lor  Special  SurfO))  ._. 
ShalaiiC  Maaafcment  Associates  (For  Lenoi  Hill  Hospital) 


SbaHfic  MaMfnnent  Associates  (For  Maimonides  Medical  Center) ,. 

SIralefic  Manafement  Assaiates  (For  Montef nre  Medical  Center)  

Stratef ic  Manafement  Associates  (For  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Cen- 
ter) 

SIratific  Manafement  Associates  (For  Teradata  CorporatwO 

Dntnct  el  Cohmhia  Chamber  ot  Commerce  

Bimm  t  Associates  (lor  Bi  State  Devetopment  Aicnqd 

Federation  ol  Postal  Police  Officers       _ 

National  Assn  of  Minority  Automobile  DeaMfS _ , 

Government  Representatives  Cmte  SxiXaa  I 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  Amenca  

American  Feed  Industiy  Assn  


Graiw  Aaiaciatas 


American  Newspaper  Publiihin  Am 

Coudert  Brothers 

American  Psychiainc  Ass* 

Allied-Sifnal.  Inc      

CSR  Limited  -  Sufar  Dnnsmi  

American  Hospital  Assn  

United  Assn  ot  Jnymen  8  Appren  ol  Plnhf  t 

American  Express  Co  

Motoi  Vehicle  Manulacturers  Assn  of  the  U  S 
National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  US.  . 


Receipts 


2.56000 

3.04000 

50000 


250.00 


2^58.88 
1300.68 


23750JI0 

4,875,00 

13,50000 

I3J3834 

27,50000 

9,29474 

79500 

4,500  00 

3,45200 

5.4O0M 

488,00 


I2.iS0i88 
2M8M 


i3joe.ae 


9,00000 
2.60000 
7,50000 


PRC.  lac  . 


IMaMi  Ta«k  Tnck  tanian,  lac  .._ 

NaffifNattaM  PiaOuds  bisuala  . 


OCMNiO. 


TiaaaHsM*  IMaiMin  Ass* 
Enfme  Remanulacturtrs  Assa  . 
Assn  of  Letter  Comers 


Teitile  Rental  Sennces  Assn  ol  Aaiaic* 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Carp    - - 

Fnends  of  the  Earth  

American  Institute  ot  Certified  Public  Accountants  

National  Assn  ot  Home  BuiWers  ol  the  United  Statas  . 

Consumer  Fedaaln*  ol  America  

Williams  I  Caanalr  (Far  Par  PharmKeutical.  hic) 

Williams  8  Camiety  (For  Unilever  United  Slates.  Inc) 
Hospital  Association  ol  New  York  Slate 


Sheet  Metal  8  Air  Conditnninf  Contractors'  National  Assa 

Dial  Corp 

Nadaca  Assacialat  On* 

CH2II  Hin 

Bntish  Cohimbia  Stena  line  Ltd 

National  Assn  ol  Lette  Camera  


Washmfton  Office  on  Afnca  

Coursen  Group  (For  American  Hispanic  OimM  Raijia  Am)  . 
Coursen  Group  (For  Community  Antenna  Televtsion  Assn)  .... 

Continental  Cablevision,  Inc  _, 

Cuban  Amenca*  Fouwdalio*      

MMioVisiw  Bni<caiti>|Ceaiw>,  lac  .____ _, 

Tca-Tm  Ganiral  Pai  Ian  ship 


Caan«  Group  (For  Viv  Amenca  Media  Gnwpl     

Natiaaal  Assn  ol  Private  Psychiatnc  Hospitals  . . 
Cant  Associates,  inc  (For  Assaiatnn  ol  US  Ni|ht  \ 
Association  ol  Maximum  Service  Television,  tK.  _. 

Mission  Enerfy  Company  

American  Soc  of  Mechanical  Enfmaan  . 

National  Toolmf  &  Machminf  hM 

Bechtel  Group.  Inc     

Natiaaal  PkIb  (  Conservation  Associa(i«  . 


Television  Assn.  Inc 
of  Architects 


Anencan  Cement  Allianca.  lac  . 
Mary  Kay  Cosmetics.  Inc 


US  Independent  Microwave  Television  Assa 
Industrial  Telecommunications  Assn.  Inc 


Institute,  I 


16.191M 

ijoe,ee 
U77.r 


557.70 
6,14500 

18000 
4.000.00 
2.445108 


7.428.54 
6.000,00 
11726.88 


38.587 J3 


Eipendituies 


2.067  86 

13175 

5,01332 


7.19000 
7.83576 

795  00 
4,50000 
3,452  00 
5.400  00 

48000 


18,32500 


579.50 


21464  68 


400 

3,427  09 

13il 


90522 


203  33 

4500 

2.00000 


34.19 


1.38100 
100.00 


408.43 
40844 

5.967  58 

100000 

10:69780 

47.748.75 

nxiM 

10.697  80 
4.88906 
88,05000 

616.00 

672.25 

lOMJO 

"IboS 

47.122.50 
87501 

1.194,90 
6,21287 

2J0800 

'isiUM 

I0J8S.43 
4.746.51 

2.00000 
7.99998 

3,095.50 
2,00000 

iOOOO 



580.00 

18.778.92 

1.43086 

5,80000 
3.56300 

17650 
38146 

UJS3J3 

69.88 

25.00000 
1,50000 

Emh 
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Orfanuation  or  Individual  Filing 


Do 
Do 


John  T  Curran,  905  I6H1  St.,  NW  Nashin|tott.  K  20006  ..._ 

Do  

Jay  B  Cutler.  1400  K  Street.  NW  Washmfton.  OC  20005 

RaH  WX  Cnpluch.  1130  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  1830  Washmfton.  K  20036  . 

Stephen  J  Daiflei.  1601  Ouke  Street  Aleondna.  VA  22314  

Sharon  M  Daly.  25  E  Street.  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20001  ..._ __ 

Jim  Daniels.  4759  S  Conway  Rd  Orlando.  FL  32812  

David  S  Oanielson.  1505  Prince  Street.  1300  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Linda  Daschle.  4212  Kinf  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22302  

Theodore  S  J  Oavi  23  Holland  Road  Pittsburfh.  PA  15235 

Selh  Davidson.  1742  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washmfton.  DC  20036 

Edward  M  Oavis.  410  First  St .  S£  Washmfton.  DC  20OO3  

Kenneth  E  Davis.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  1210  Washmfton.  DC  20006  . 


Donald  S  Dawson.  1133  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  ilOOO  Washmfton.  DC  20036  . 

Do    


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Harry  F  Day.  1800  K  Street,  m.  41 100  Washmfton.  DC  20006 

Barbara  Daye.  655  Fifteenth  Street.  NW  300  Metropolitan  Souare  Washinftgn,  OC  2000S-2 

Ralph  De  Gennaro.  218  0  Street.  St  Washmfton.  DC  20003      

Derek  De  Korte  c/o  Rofers  and  Wells  1737  H  Strwl  NW  Washmfton,  DC  20006  _ 

Mark  0  Decker.  1129  20th  Street.  NW.  4705  Washmfton.  DC  20036  

Geotfe  K  Degnon  Associates  Inc  6728  Old  McLean  Villiage  Drwe  McLean.  VA  22101  

Edward  N  Delaney  I  Associates.  Chid.  1629  K  Street.  NW.  11000  Washmfton,  DC  20006  .. 
Oo 


Do 


Dekiitte  8  Toudii,  lOOl  Pomsyhrsnia  Aw.  Suite  350N  Washinftoa,  DC  20004-2505 

Oo    

Gaelynn  Demaitmo,  50  F  Street,  IW,  11100  Wishinfton,  DC  20001 

Willard  L  Dinoy,  1101  •  30th  Stiail.  NN.  Swla  200  Nathiafhw.  OC  20007 

Do  -,._ _ 

Do 

Oo , 

Oo 


Daniel  6  Dennmf   1331  Pennsytvania  Ave .  NW.  1930  Washmfton.  DC  20004 

Edward  M  Desmond.  1776  Eye  Street.  NW.  11060  Washmfton.  DC  20006 
Dewey  BallanUnc.  1775  Pennsyhiaoia  Ave..  NW.  1500  Washmfton.  DC  20006  . 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Da. 

Do 

Oo 

Oo 

Do 

Kendall  P  Deitei.  4009  Old  Shell  Rd.  IA-8  Mobile.  At  36608 

lennifer  S  DeAnna.  601  13th  Street,  NW,  Suite  650  North  Washmfton.  OC  20005 

Michael  OeEmilio  400  North  Capitol  Street  NN,  1852  Washmfton.  OC  20001 

Fred  R  DHuca   1735  New  York  Ave,  NN Washin((on,  K  20006 

Dons  M  DeMay  701  North  Fairfax  Street  Ataiamlna,  VA  22314  

Judith  Martin  DeSarno   122  C  Street  NW  1380  Washmfton,  K  20001-2109  __.. 

Anfel  Dial.  510  Hifh  Street  Delano,  CA  93215  

Thomas  C  Diedench,  2170  Piedmont  Road.  NE  Atlanta.  GA  30324  

Rick  DiegH.  1125  15th  Street.  NW  Washmfton.  OC  20005    

Dorothea  M  Diemer.  10550  Talbert  Avenue  Fountain  Valley.  CA  92728  . 


Lisa  M  Dinackus.  1455  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washmfhm,  DC  20004-1007  , 

Charles  V  Dinfes  IV,  1015  15th  Street,  NW,  1600  Washmfton,  OC  20005  

Joseph  J  OnGuardi,  50  Baraud  Road  Scarsdale,  NY  10583  

Barbara  A  Duon,  1600  Eye  Street,  NW  Wastimfton  OC  20006 

Nicholas  J  DiMichael,  1275  K  Street  NW,  4850  Washington,  OC  20005-4006  ._„ 
Thomas  B  Dobbins,  1015  Fifteenth  Street,  NW,  1802  Washmfton.  OC  20005  ..- 

Daniel  Dooley.  1250  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  801  Washington  DC  20005 

Teme  M  Dort.  1101  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  1700  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ronald  H  Doughty,  2711  N  Haskell  Avenue  Dallas,  n  75204 


Dow  lohnes  8  Albeitson,  1255  23rd  St ,  WU,  Suite  500  Wishmften,  DC  20037 

Do     _ 

Do     _ 

Do 

Do   _ _ 

Lorraine  Dnscoll.  1120  -  19th  Street.  UN.  1630  Washmfton.  OC  20036  .__ 

Elliott  N  Dritch   1828  L  Street,  m.  1802  Washmfton.  DC  20036  

Fran  Du  Melle.  1726  M  Street.  NW.  1902  Washmfton.  DC  20036  

Evelyn  Dubrow.  1710  Broadway  New  Yorti.  NY  10019  

John  H  Dunne.  8701  Georfia  Ave .  1701  Silver  Spring,  MO  20910  . 
William  C  Ounninf.  PO  Ba  619500  Dallas.  TX  75261 


Douglas  A  Duiante  7315  Wisconsm  Avenue.  NW.  4515  East  Bethesda.  MD  20814  . 

Chris  Ourbin.  1630  Duke  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314-3465 

Dutko  (  Associates,  412  First  St.,  S£,  1100  Washmfton.  DC  20003 

Do    

Do 

Do  

Oo ;  iizzziizzi™izi 
Do  

Do    

Do „ 

Do    

Do 

Oo 


Employer/Client 


Omavant  Eatvpnaas.  lac 
NMiaafcan  Bni.  Caanaw 
Laaaws  Ml  Uaio*  iv  Nsr 
National  Coordmating  Comm  for 

American  Psychiatnc  Assn  

Gulf  Power  (Company     

Society  of  American  FkKists  _ 

Children  s  Defense  Fund  

National  Assn  of  State  Farm  Afeals 

Amencan  Optomelrc  Assn  

Amencan  Assn  of  Airport  Eiecutiyts 


National  Cable  Television  Assn,  tac  , 
Amencan  Nuclear  Energy  Counci  .,_ 

Rohm  8  Haas  Co 

leo  S  Daly  Compnany  . _„ 

Michael  Gaufhan 

Opticians  Assn  of  America 


wi-cn 


St  Thomas-St  John  Chamber  of  Commem,  hic  . 

Virf  m  Islands  Gift  8  Fashion  Shop  Assn _ 

Virgin  Islands  Merchants  Assn  .v. 

New  Tort  Stock  Exchange.  Inc  

Blue  Cross  ol  California  

Friends  ol  the  Earth 
Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  IM 


National  Assn  of  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts,  Inc 
George  K  Degnon  Associates 
Association  of  Outplacement  Consulting  Firms,  tac  . 
National  Assn  ol  Independent  Insuren         ,     ,, 

National  Council  ol  Business  Advisors  _____ 

Bank  Commissioner,  Stale  ol  Delaware 

National  Pacific  Mortgage  Company 

American  Hospital  Assn 


Murphy  8  Demory,  ltd  (ForAdvanced  Networti  Systems)   

Murphy  t  Demory,  ltd  (For  Amencan  Mobile  Satellite  Consortium) 
Murphy  8  Demory.  ltd  (ForCable  8  Wireless  North  Amenca,  Inc)  ,_ 

Murphy  8  Oenory,  ltd  (For  Calitoniia  Energy  Co.  Inc)   

Maipliy  8  Daany.  ltd  (For  Prodigy  Services  Company) .. 

Umttf  8  Omaiy  Ud  (For us.  Telephone  Assn)  

Ciaatal  Ehdiic  Co ''. 

OiCaie  Caiv 

Ban  Atlaatic  Corp  ,. 

Beneficial  Corporation    

Catholic  Health  Assn  of  the  US. 


Cellular  Telecanmuaicalions  Indastry  Atsa 

Federal  NataW  Mutiate  Assn  _ 

Ftdaiatioa  ol  Aanrican  Health  Systems 

Gaainl  Electric  Co 

CwOTi  Electnc  Pension  Trast 

Inniss.  ltd _.. 


Heatth  Insurance  Assn  of  Amenca.  he 

Household  International  _„„ 

McCormack  Baron  8  Assxiates 

Morfan  Stanley  Co.  Inc  _. 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America  . 


National  Assn  ol  Wholesaler-OistntMn 

NYHO  Corp _. 

PacifiCorp  Financial  Services _. 

Piedmont  Enviionmental  Semces 

Potomac  Capital  Investment  Corp  

Pnmenca.  Inc _ 

Sealaska  Corp  

SEMATECH  


TcKhers  Insurance  8  Anwity  Assa  d  tatnca  . 

US  Golf  Association  

Union  Pacific  Corp :. 

United  States  Surfical  Coiptratioii 

Walt  Oisney  Co  

West  Indies  Rum  8  Spints  Producers  Ass*  . 

Itm  Corp 

MacMillan  Bloedel.  Inc 

Delrort  Edison  Company 

Brothertiood  ol  Mamtei.ance  of  Way  Emplanes  . 

Amencan  Institute  ol  Architects  

United  Way  ot  America 


National  Family  Plannmf  8  Reproductne  Health  Assn,  lac  _ 

Delano  Hifh  School 

(Ml*  Eattffluutiaf  Co,  Inc  __ 

BtaOarhaad  al  EMctiical  MMers.  Aa-OO-OC  , 


American  Institute  ol  Certified  PaHic  Accaoalaflts 

American  S«  of  Cnril  Enfiwen  

Albanian  Amencan  Cnnc  Leafue  

MaCiea  Picture  Assn  ot  Amenca,  Inc  

Natioaal  Industrial  Transportation  league 

Anerican  Consulting  Engineers  Council 


Kahn.  Soares  8  Company  (For  Mid-Valley  Water  Authotily) 

National  Council  ol  Cham  Restaurants  

Southland  Corp  

Center  lor  Employment  Train*f 

Cot  Enterprises.  Inc.  el  si 

Oneton  Guild  ot  Amenca    

Hant  Shoppmg  Networti,  Inc    

Pialil  Shanng  Council  of  Amenca  

CItian  Action  Fund  

Amencan  Foundation  for  ADS  Research  (AMFAR) 

Amencan  Lung  Assn      

International  Ladies'  Garment  Wodiers  Union  

bitemational  Fed  of  Professional  8  Technical  Engai 
Caltet  hitialnHa  Coip  . 


Ratja*al  Runt  Ldtir  Cairian  Assa  , 

American  Plastics  Society  

Association  ol  Oil  Pipe  Unas  

Chickasha  Cotton  Oil  Co 

Child  Care  Support  Council  . 

Citgo  Petroleum  Corp  

Communications  Satellite  Corp 


Creditors  Alliance  to  Fretfht  Undcrcharfe  Assets  . 

CICORP.  Inc 

aClEAN.  Inc       

Domestic  Prnnties  Leadership  Cownil 

DSC  Communications  Corp  _ , 

Earth  Observation  Satellite  Co 


Receipts 


3,00000 

1,50000 

21.000.00 

...^..^_- 

5J)U.80 


8.108:88 


4J68.75 
3.626.70 
3300.00 
2JI08.88 


1J0612 


18,000il0 


36387.00 
1.400J9 


236880 


3.758.08 


mx 


1375.88 

3.75830 


1238838 


3362.88 
13838 


tmx 

432530 


1.29000 
1.750.00 
6.750.00 
8.S29J5 


15338 


1.74130 
14230 


1.000.00 
239000 
17300.56 


6,000  00 
5,35800 
110,35600 
15,00000 
4,00000 

"Misooob 

15.000.00 
51.00000 
15.00000 
15.00000 

"iisinn 

30.00000 


Etpenditurcs 


47130 

947  96 
439534 


5830 
44562 
500.00 


2.043.03 


83.76 


20.08 
.__._ 

""iioTfs 

150.00 

4.02S.00 

90551 

1800 

9437 


210.00 

10.98500 

350.00 


531636 

4890 

7280 

495  76 

6.998  78 

61556 

95417 

21663 

6312 

5837 

5,59087 

4,01557 
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Orpniatioii  or  bidividiial  Fihni 


9u«t  1  Die  2000  M  SInct.  NW  WasKmctOft.  OC  200% 

Ibff  A.  0«cu.  2011  E«t  Street,  m  KOI  Wasliin|ton  OC  2000t 

Pjm  Elton  900  ;  7tli  St    IWt  W>5hinpo(i,  DC  20006  

RoOert  Eaves,  2214  P»(»(lock  Way,  t900  Gfam)  f>raif«,  TX  75050 ■■--_- 

I  0-  EcKewna.  801  Ptnnsntvania  An .  SE.  1303  WastiKi|ton.  DC  70003 


I  PuMk  Relations  VltaMmde.  1420  K  Street,  m  lOtli  Flooi  WasMnftgn.  K  200IH 

I  R  E(»et   19600  m  Von  Neumann  Dnve  8ea»erton,  OR  97006-1999 

RoDed  Ediell.  80  F  Street,  m  Wasliinron  DC  20001 
Christoptier  Edley  Ir .  Harvard  Law  Scnool  Camtirid|e.  MA  02131  . 
Paul  S  E|an  2101  Huidduiw  Pt .  IWI  Wasnmiton.  DC  20007    .. 
HvtTWiltiam  EicKei  PO  Bo>  191 75  Houston.  TX  77024 


n 


Eisen   1331  Pmnsytvania  Ave    11500-lt  Mtsliin|ton.  DC  20004-1703  . 

Nortti  America  Inc.  I>iite  Partway  PliilaiMplna  PA  19102  

E  Ellis.  1 1 55  Connecticut  Ave   m  Wtsl)ifl|t<in.  DC  2O03t 

Sliy'Elmestad  PO  Bm  3153  St  Peters.  MO  6337S    

R  Emsellem.  1800  M  Street  m  Waslnnfton.  DC  2003S 


EM  tWdi  Discnminalnn  P  0  Boi  3630  59  Mest  La  Swn  Dnvt  kalm.  CR IIOOS-JSJO  . 
J  Banr  Eppeison.  324  Mam  Mall.  1900  Tulsa.  OK  74103 

Omi  EitMdaa.  218  0  Street  SE  WasDmitm.  DC  20003  _ 

DWM  L  EifMint.  >W1  L  Street  m.  Suite  705  Washinfton.  OC  20036  . 

$W*I  tnablft  Eskin.  5609  lordan  Road  Betliesila.  MO  20IIS  

SkflM  E.  Eure.  1S40  Wilson  Boulevard  Aitinfton.  VA  22201  

Klly  Lm  Evans.  1301  Connecticut  Ave.  m.  1700  Washmiton.  DC  20036  . 

Do 

Ot 

Itmimt  I  Inn.  1020  tSn  SiiMt  Mr.  1700  Wastwiftan.  K  20036 

Rm  Forlicr  Evans.  1615  L  Slnet  M*.  f  1220  Wuhmitoii.  K  20036 

B  L  Evim  and  Associates.  Inc.  1301  Connecticut  Aw .  NW.  1700  Nnhmftoii.  DC  20038 

Do _..._ 

Pwil  K.  Ejer.  PO  8ai  8600  Hamstwi.  PA  17105-8600 

EDO*  Company.  600  New  Hampslnre  Ave .  m  11010  WaslMifloii.  DC  20037  . 

Do „ 

Faere  i  Benson.  1140  ConnectnK  Am.  NW,  1500  Waslmcton.  DC  20036  -. 

Do    ,    ,  

Do 

Ot 


Family  HMnt  Company  AdMUcy  GfiMf.  c/»  Gaarie  Hate  NiiiMilM  TiM  CoiiipMV  «Miii«|lK 

Fani  Cud*  Council.  50  F  Street.  IWt  1900  Waslnnpon.  OC  20001 

OzataHl  Fayad.  1033  Unnn  Churcli  Rd  McLean.  VA  22102 

I  ludies  Association   II 1  West  Wasli>n(ton  Street,  il  100  C<iica|0. 1.  60602-2768 

I  ot  Ainefican  Scientists.  307  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  NE  Washmito*,  DC  20002 

I  S.  Fennell.  1522  R  St .  NW  #1000  Washmiton.  DC  20005  

I  G.  Feiiuson.  1020  19th  St .  m.  KM  Wastiinjton,  DC  20036     

SleplKfl  L  F«|uson.  PO  Boi  1608  Fountain  Square.  1300  Btammfton.  N  47402-1608  .... 

Jack  Feriuson  Associates  Inc.  203  Maryland  Ave .  NE  Wasliinjton.  DC  20002         


0.  Radw.  4100  Bank  d  QHakeim  Toaar  TtHsa.  OR  74172  . 

R  Fine.  1776  K  Stiaat  W>  NadMlton  DC  20006  _ 

K.  Finley.  12300  Twiitnak  Patfeny  Rockville  MO  20852  ..._ 
J  Finnucan.  2  Hodio  Dim  Anoma.  CT  06401 


M  1  Fiocco.  1700  N  Moore  Street,  S-1900  Aflinfton.  VA  222t)9-1904  . 

Ibiy  Ellen  Fise.  1424  IStli  St .  NW.  1604  Washmfton.  DC  20036  ,. 

J  Pans  FisHer,  1801  K  St ,  NW,  HOO  Waslungton,  DC  20006 


f  S  Fisliman,  1015  15tli  Street.  NW  f802  Washmfton.  X  20005  . 
John  H  Fitch  Ir.  1421  Pnnce  SI .  MOO  Aieundna.  VA  22314  

Oo 


Mm  M.  niiMtar.  3700  CaMUMM  Plaa  777  Mam  Streai  Fat  HMIi.  IX  76102 

OmM  Fa.  2100  Pemsybama  tut..  NN.  §710  NaalmfMi.  K  20037 

Do 

Da _ 


Ba. 

Da 


BanH  V.  Fbaatan  Jr.. 
0* 
Oo 


1600  tMfao*  BM.  Swia  200  AdnflMn.  \M  22209  . 


na-g. 


Gnop.  tie  1600  Wilsoi  BM .  S«ill  200  «ilM|laR.  VA  22209 


nanhwaa  HiRard.  Inc.  1301  Cannectint  Aw.  NN.  Tlh  Fhar 
Mac  A  Fleminf.  12050  Woodward  Ave  Detroit  Ml  48203-3596 
Veronica  M.  Fkiyd.  3306  Fallen  Tree  Court  Aieundna.  VA  22310 
R.  D.  Fotaam.  1317  F  Street,  m  1400  Wastiington  DC  20004 
Mm  P.  Nid.  One  Kelkiu  S<)uare  Battle  Creek.  Ml  49016 


DC  20036. 


famaaii  (  Hetdepnem.  1112  I6II1  Street  NW.  1750  Washmfton.  DC  20036  „ 

Lany  Forrester.  3601  Vincennes  Road  PO  Boi  68700  Indianapolis.  M  46268  

Fan  and  Schletei.  1401  New  York  Ave .  WN.  il200  Wastiinfton.  DC  200OS-2187 

Do  

Oo 

Palndi  Faita.  888  ITtk  Stioet.  NW.  1312  Washmfton.  K  20006 

Mam  B.  Foitier.  1745  Jcfterson  Davts  Hiihway.  11200  Arlin{ton  VA  22202 

■Uatd  D  FeitM.  1275  K  Street.  NW.  H50  Washmfton.  DC  20005-4006 

Tiacy  Fortwi.  818  Connecticut  Ave .  IM  1303  Waslnnfton  DC  20006 

Kckard  C  Foituna.  915  15tti  Street,  m  5tli  Fknr  Washmton  OC  20005  .     .. 

llMCi  E.  Foster.  LiOO  L  Street,  m.  Suite  950  Wasnmpon  DC  20005-4107 

liB  Baaaolt  8  lumH,  750  17th  Street.  NW,  lUOO  Washinfton.  DC  20006  ..._ 


ElhplO|VA#llOII 


HaMor-Tofsae.  Inc  

Hart-Caip  Wemational         

lalaiaaliaial  And  Lands  Coniortium __.. 

Wamalmial  Telectiarie.  Inc _ 

Jewish  Nattonai  Fund  - 

National  Accreditinf  Comni  ol  CosmaMoni  Arts  6  SciaMIS  . 

National  Cellular  Resellers  Assn 

PaciliCare  Healtti  Systems        

Polyisocyanurale  Insulation  Manuiactom  Atsa  (PMR)  . 

PBX  Users  Anti-Fraud  Coalition        

Rma.  Inc  

Satdlite  Broadcastmt  6  Communicaliaiis  Am  

SICPA  Industries  of  Ananca.  Inc    

Craham  A  lames  (ForJtatnnal  Assn  ol  Oradfiif  ( 
National  Assn  of  Sttvadons 

Wilderness  Society    

Allied  Pilots  Associalai  ... 

National  Audoton  Socidlr  

Salety-Woon 

Oieion  Graduate  Institute  o<  Sdenco  1  ToclWilop  . 

American  Fed  ol  Government  Emptoyeos 

Covington  A  Burlini  

Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  bic 

Catholic  Truth  International 

National  Assn  of  ttanufactuian 


Waste  Manaiement.  lac  . 

City  of  S)  Peters   _ 

American  Bar  Assn  


Associated  Wire  Ropo  FalricalOT  . 

Fnends  ot  the  Earth 

Ell  Lilly  (  Company , _. 


National  Milk  Producers  Federation  

B  L  Evans  A  Associates  (For  Great  Western  Financial  Corp) 

Alcalde  Roussekit  8  Fay  (For  Home  Shoppinf  Network) 

B.L  Evans  I  Associates  (For  Paul  Revere  lift  kisuranoo 

USWest.  mc 

Halhnart  Cards.  Inc      

Great  Western  Financial  Corp  

Paul  Revere  bfe  Insurance  Conpaav — 

Hospital  Assn  of  Pennsytvsnia 

Consolidated  Seafood  

Stephens  Inc  ________„ 

American  Water  Development.  hK. 

Church  Alliance  

MuttilDOds  

Natmal  Cat  Reatal 


Natiaiial  Patia  6  CawioivMioii  AsstcialiaR  . 


American  CoHefe  of 

Amencan  Eipress  Co 

Cook  Group.  Inc    _ 

Amencan  Ski  FederatM* 

Dillmfham  Constructm  Gm 

Gk)bal  Marine.  Inc  

Haida  Corporation 

Northern  Air  Caifo  ,,. 

U  S  Borai  t  Chemical  Caip 
Wchita  Tntie  


Washington  Citimis  for  World  Trade   

National  Council  ol  Community  Mental  Heatth  Centers  . 

Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co  

National  Industrial  Transportation  Leaiae  __— .. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America 

Westin|house  Electric  Corp 

American  Consultmi  Enfmeers  Council 


Federal  Lef  islatne  Associates  (For  Hu|hes  Netwetk  System) 

Fadaral  twslative  Assxiaies  (For  Limited.  Inc) 

Feteral  llfislative  Associates  (For  Natne  Amenun  Cotton 

Bvrtiaflaii  Nortnem  Raiimad  Co  

Hnek  i  Fa,  Inc  (For  Canadair  Challenfer.  Inc)  

rtyjek  8  Ftj.  Inc  (For  Leariet.  IncI         _ 

Hyiek  i  Fa.  Inc  (For  MSI  Defence  Systems)  

l^iek  8  Fa.  Inc  (ForPiaum  Aviation.  Inc)  _. 

I^jek  8  Fa.  Inc  (For  Researcli  A  Development  labs) 

Hyiek  8  Fa.  Inc  (For  Short  Brothers  (USA)  Inc)  

Hnek  8  Fa.  Inc  (For  Thompson  Defence  ProiectS) 

Flanagan  Group.  hK  (For  Dominion  Resources,  hie) 

ENVIPCQ  Management  Samcas.  lac 

Virginia  Power  . 

Dominion  Resources.  Inc  , 

ENVPCO  Management  Samcas.  tac 

Virginia  Power  , ,.__. 

Levi  Strauss  8  Company  _ 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  ol  Nay  Eatptayci  . 

Brunswick  Corp 

Glaio.  Inc     

Kellogg  Co 

United  Food  8  Conmorcial  Neikars  M'l  Umn 

National  Assn  ol  tkjtual  Insurance  Cat' _. 

Association  Francaise  des  Banques  .._ 

Bremer  Vulkan  AWiengesellschalt „ 

Commer2hank  AMiengesellschatt  

Association  of  Financial  Services  Companias  ._ 

Rockwell  International 

National  Industnal  Transportation  League  . 

National  Assn  for  Biomedical  Research  . 

Hazardous  Waste  Treatment  Council  -_.. 
Amencan  Soyhean  Assn  ___ 

American  Soc  ol  Clinical  Oncoloo  

Bnstol-Alyers  SquM  Co 

Fisons  Corp  - - 

Healthcare  Managemant  Miwatwu.  hie  „ 

Hotfmann-La  Roche,  tac _ 

Johnson  &  Johnson    

Ledeile-F*raxis  Biotogicah   

Memonal  Sloan-Kcttenng  (^ncer  Cefllar  .... 

National  Coalition  for  Cancer  Researdi 

National  Coalition  lor  Cancer  Sunnvorship 


Receipts 


40.00000 


4S.00000 

15.00000 
30.00000 
26.666.64 
45.00000 
12.00000 
6JOO.O0 

2.mje 

15.00000 
30.00000 

9.40000 
650.00 

2.7113S 


12.122  50 
8.842  72 
3.67100 


13.S87.0O 
4S0.00 
25000 


400.00 


59659 

3.00000 

9000 

1 1.250.00 


2J90.00 


5.000.00 
2.50000 
S.000.00 


258000 

5.062  50 

4.440.00 

720.00 


90000 
3.07500 
6.95166 
3.862  50 


15.336.00 


3.7S000 
5.687  50 
3.75000 
8.062  50 
3.75000 
7.50000 
21000 
1.87500 
1.24200 
1.817  97 
10.00000 
8.017  00 
1.200.00 


1.00000 


25.00000 

1.50000 

30000 

97500 


7S0.00 

750.00 

2.12500 

18.00000 


18.000.00 


3.85000 


2.000.00 
1.S46.S0 

"am 


3.7SO.0O 
19.90000 

1.937  50 
21923 
7SO.0O 


Eipenditures 


17873 
1,556  52 

97582 

357  78 
2.07544 

239  62 


304.60 
14446 


372.07 


3.17400 
35542 


46698 
45000 


6.40513 


5000 

45000 
3.46153 


9700 


630i2 


1.06067 

1,188  36 

94867 

16560 


2.880  00 

25  50 

26.843  04 

3.824  10 


1.0O3.48 


124.10 
74214 
73715 
75178 
69105 
682  50 


304  68 

7500 

947.84 

121.50 


35122 

25000 


520.37 


3.21317 
2.56682 


2.S66.I2 


133.50 

mi3 


283.00 
15172 


10.00 


701.30 
1800 


375.00 


3S.00 
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Organization  or  Individual  Fiting 


Do 


Foi  Group.  USA  Ltd.  PD  Boil83l  Charleston.  SC  29402 ~ 

Maiy  E  F«-Gnmm.  10801  Rxkville  Pike  Rockville.  MD  208S2  Z IZZI 

Phillip  L  Fraas.  1  Massachusetts  Avenue.  N  W .  1800  Washington  DC  20001  ~ 

George  Franklin.  1  Kellogg  Square  Battle  Creek.  Ml  49016-3599    '  '""     "™  ' 

James  R  Franklin.  One  Highwoods  Rd  St  James  NY  11780  

Thomas  C  Franks.  1220  L  SI .  WW.  #510  Washington  DC  20005   

Franson  Hageily  8  Associates.  1155  15th  Street.  NW.  Suite  710  Wa$Mii|iaii.'DC' 20005' 

Manan  C  Frani.  2121  Decatur  Place,  WW  Washington  DC  20008  

Freedom  Technologies.  Int.  1301  K  Street,  NW,  Surte  1025  East  WashrngtotirOC' 20005 

Lewis  R  Freeman  Jr ,  1275  K  Street.  NW.  MOO  Washington  DC  20005  

Mary  Ann  Freeman.  1331  Pennsyhiania  Ave  NW  Washington  DC  20OO5  " 

Fried  Frank  Hams  Shriver  i  lacohson,  1001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  1800  Washington,' DC  2t)604-25«5' 
Blaine  P  Friedlander,  2341  Dale  Drive  Falls  Church  VA  22043  _  ' 

Philip  P  Friedlander  Jr .  1250  Eye  Street  NW,  MOO  Washington  DC  2OD05 'ZZZ! 

Friends  ol  the  Columbia  Gorge,  319  SW  Washington,  1301  Portland  OR  972i»    ' 

Nancy  R  Fulco,  1615  H  St .  NW  Washington.  DC  20062  Zl     "" 

Pattison  Fulton.  601  Pennsyhrania  Aw .  NW.  1900  Washmgtoii.  DC  2000*  'IZ...JZZ 

Oo  "—.-™™... 

Do _ 

Do '^ZIl "" — 

Do 


EmployerA:iient 


Pickens  County  Medical  Center 

Camp  Barsh  Bates  8  Tate  (lor  Sears  Raehuck  t  Co)  S  ai 

American  Speech-Language-Heanng  Assn 


McLeod  Wattinson  8  Miller  (For  First  South  PriMoctioa  Credit  Assii) 

Kellogg  Company  '' 

Parkdale  Mills.  Inc.  et  al "." ZZZ 

Amencan  Resort  OevekipnenI  Assa .~™  ~" 


Receipis 


National  Campaign  far  a  Peace  tai  fmiT. 

Society  of  the  Plastics  hidustiy.  ilic       I 

General  Eleetnc  Co  

G  i  K  Management  Company,  he ~~ 

Korean  War  Vetenis 

National  Tire  Dealers  8  Retieadcfs  Aaii'"!.' 


Kurt  A  Furst.  700  14th  Street.  NW.  11100  Washiflgloti."bc"'2i)flM '"      

,3lland  Kharasch  Morse  8  Gaifinkle.  PC .  1054  31st  Street.  NW  Seomd  Floor  Washington.  DC  206b'r 


Do 
Do 


Bruce  Gamble.  1802  T  Street.  NW  Washmgton  OC  20009 

Cheryl  Gannon.  2000  K  Street  NW  1800  Washington,  DC  2o666 "HI 

Raymond  Garcia,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  11200  Arlmgton  vil  22202 

Nancy  Garland,  1505  Prince  Street.  1300  Alenandria  VA  22314  '  

Theodore  J  Gamsh.  410  First  Street.  SE  Washmgton  OC  20003 

Patrick  J  Carver  PO  Boi  11898  201  South  Mam  Street.  Suite  18(id  SaR  ijiiie'Cih' 'in-'MMir^lMi^ 
W  Mark  Gavre,  PO  Boi  1 1898  201  South  Mam  Street.  Suite  1800  Salt  Lake  City  UT  84111 
Fred  Gebler.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW,  I1300N  Washmgton  OC  20004 

Karen  M  Geers.  370  L  Enfant  Promenade,  SW.  1800  Washington  DC  20O24      

Ruthann  Geib,  1156  15lh  Street  NW,  11101  Washington  DC  20005  ""ZZ 

Deanna  Gelak,  606  North  Washington  Street  Aleiandna  VA  22314  " 

Gerry  Bahy  Products  Co,  12520  Grant  Drive  Boi  33755  Denver  CO  toij 

Matthew  Gerson.  1600  Eye  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20006  '  

John  J  Gersuk.  3444  Valewood  Or  Oakton,  VA  22124  Z 

UwrenceR  Gess.  One  Nafco  Center  Naperville  II  60563-1  i98  

Michelle  Gibson,  1212  New  York  Ave  NW  Suite  500  Washington  DC  mH "  

Richard  Gilbert.  1015  15lh  Street,  m  Washington  DC  20005  

"»•»  Ann  Gilleace.  1146  19th  Street  NN.  3rd  Fk«  Washington.  Ot:  mx''Z„Z'IZIZ.'.'.Z'~Z 

Do  '  Z~ZI'. 

Do   " — ■ 

Do    "'" 


US  Chamber  of  Commerce     Z 

Northern  California  Power  Agency    

Sacramento  Area  Flood  Control  Afency 
Sacramento  Regioiial  Transit  District  ._ 

Solano  Water  Authority  

Standord  University  .  _ 

GO  SearleACo iZl... 

Composite  Fabncatm  Assa 

Mobile  Industnal  Caterers  Assn 

National  Assn  of  Theatre  Owners  . 


leitile  Rental  Services  Assn  of  AmetKa" . 
National  Bankers  Assn 


Annelise  Gillespie,  1250  ConnecfJnif  Avenue,  NW  Washington  00  20dii6 ~"       ' 

«iureen  Oilman,  901  E  St .  NW.  1600  Washington  OC  20004  

•  Gilmore.  1735  New  York  Avenue.  NW.  #500  Washington  OC  20OO6      

fdliick  T  Gilmore.  141  Deer  Ridge  Road  Baskmg  Ridge  HI  07920  

Do — 

Gmsburg  Feldman  8  Bress,  Chartered.  1250  Connecticut  Aw  .NW.  MOO  Washi«ftOB'''K^i^ 
.  ass  Packaging  Institute.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  II105-L  Washmgton  OC  200O6  ' 

'na  Siss  Gleason   1146  19th  Street.  NW  Suite  700  Washington  DC  20036     

"Jtnerine  Gleeson,  1400  Snteenth  Street.  NW,  1320  Washington  DC  20036    

Global  USA.  Inc.  2121  K  St..  NW.  1650  Washington.  DC  20037  .'  ' 

Oo  ' 


Natioiial  Comm  to  Preseme  Social  Security  8  liiedJcanB' 

Rgdnell  International  Corp  __ 

AaMticaa  OptometrK  Assn  _;_     '  ZZZZ  Z 

tmnem  Nadear  Energy  Coundi  J;. II ~ 

Parsons  BeMe  8  Latimer  (Forf nerfy  Fuels)     ."'" 

Parsons  Behle  8  Ulimer  (Fori nerjy  Fuels)       '. 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  

Concerned  Wmen  lot  Amnca  

8Mfica«  Sapibaet  Giann  Assn  "1" 

Seciety  for  Human  Resauict  ManaiOMai Z 

Motion  Picture  Assn  ri  Ameniariiic  "ITIZr  "ITII" 

Bechtel  Group,  Inc  Z-1 I 

Nalco  Chemical  Company ,       ' 

Cement  Kiln  Recycling  Coalition  "        Z' 

Anaticafl  PuMk  Health  Assn 


lapai  HcCatOiy  Jutkowto  8  Holnnoith  (ForAstra  Holdmgs  Corp) 
Lepoa  McCarthy  Juthowit;  8  Hohmth  (For^FC  Ik) 
Lepon  McCarthy  hitkontz  8  Holnnth  (For  OynCorp) 
lepon  McCarthy  Juthomlz  8  HolMorth  (ForMP  Corp) 
Upon  McCarthy  Jutkowitz  8  Hobmrth  (Foc:Mda.  Inc) 

Natnnal  Forest  Products  Assn I 

National  Treasury  Emptoyees  Una* .i""  _ 

Amencan  Factory  Trawler  Assn '    _" 

Brother  Industries  (USA).  Inc ZZZZZZ 

Brother  International  Corporation  .     I " " 

US  Telephone  Assn Z 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Horace  0  Godfrey.  910  16th  SI.  NN.  S-402  Nasltitiioii,'  DC  20006 
Godfrey  Associates.  Inc.  15  Golf  Course  Road  Littleton  NC  27850 
•  -n  C  Godwm.  1010  Duke  Street  Aleiandna,  VA  22314 


Susan  Dans  Companies 

Zem  Population  Growth.  Inc  . 
All  Mppon  Ainirays  Co.  Ltd  ... 

CoiWB  Computer  Corp 

Fanuc.  Ltd 

Hitachi.  Ltd 


Hyundai  Motor  Ainenca  _ _.. 

Japan  Fed  of  Constructm  Contrairtgrs.  iiic^. 

Romatsu  Ltd  „ 

Kyooeta  Cotpacatioii ..  " "" 


Murata  Machinery,  ltd  _. 

Sage  Alerting  Systems.  Inc  

South  Louisiana  Port  Commissmi 
Godfrey  Associates,  Inc  „ 


!«. '^1!±'"  ,^J'?'.'?^''..C°?!"??«>"  C-VRigh,  2027'M,ssKhu,.tt,-'/k«n«,,'HN',ii,to^''bc''^^  ^i^^^Xtt^  JlfSS W: 


:>3  R  Goldman,  50  F  St    NW,  11100  Washington  DC  20001 
'-  .3  Goldsmith,  601  13th  Street,  NW,  »650-North  Washington  DC  20()d5  ' 

"1  E  Golub,  1156  15th  St ,  NW  »I20I  Washington  OC  20005 
.  -all  C  Gordon,  1201  New  York  Ave  ,  NW  #830  Washington  DC  20005 
'■  p,aret  A  Gottlieb.  1101  17th  Street.  NW.  1705  Washmgton  DC  20036      " 
•    «e  B  Gould  III.  100  Indiana  Ave .  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

i'^am  8  James,  2000  M  Street.  NW.  I70O  Washington.  OC  20036       Z" 

■  <■■  Grant.  1627  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  400  Washington  DC  20006    "'  "' 

■  inne  Granville.  100  Indiana  Ave  ,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20001 

■   '"as  V  Grasso.  1616  P  Street.  NW  Suite  310  Washington  DC  2mi"~"" 
,.:>ert  K.  Gray.  901  31st  Street.  NW  Washmgton  DC  20007 

Do  


Greater  New  York  Hospital  Assn,  555  West  57th  Street  IM  Floor  New  YortL  NY  I'oOlji 

Green  Stewart  8  Faiber,  PC ,  2600  Virginia  Aw ,  NW  Suite  1111  Washington.  OC  2003'? 
Phyllis  Creenberger.  1400  K  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Robert  Greenstein.  777  North  Capitol  Street.  NE.  #750  Washington  K  20002 

Janet  R  Gregoi.  1331  H  Street.  NW  1300  Washington  DC  20005  ' 

Greyhound  Lines.  Inc.  PO  Boi  660362  Dallas  TX  75266-0362  "Zl 

Edward  0  GnHilh.  3801  West  Chester  Pike  Newtown  Square  PA  1907'3"~     Z 

Do*  '*°""^*-  '*"'•  '""  ^^'^"»'  *««»«.  NN.  11200  Washin^'on  OC  20006'" 


American  Hospital  Assn 

Detroit  Edison  Company  

Aaiencan  Jewish  Committee 

NatiaMi  Gram  8  Feed  Assn _ 

Oitact  Marketing  Assn  

National  Assn  of  Letter  Carriers  ... 
Contact  lens  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Newspaper  Assn  „ 

National  Assn  of  Letter  Gamers  ... 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  ........ 

8  Knowlton  (ForAMR  Corp) 


Hill  8  Knowlton.  Inc  (For  Shaklee  Cotpvatm) . 


Premier  Hospitals  Alliance.  Inc 
American  Psychiatnc  Assn 


Center  on  Budget  8  Wiqr  Pnonties  

Rosapepe  8  Spanos.  Inc  (ForMR  Bttck.  tad 


Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do  . 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do  . 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 
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ARCO  Chemical  Co 
Ad  Hoc  MGA  Group 
Ad  Hoc  PFC  Group 
American  Petroleum 

Amoco  Corporation _ .  _ 

Cargill.  Inc      Z 

Chevron  Corp   ."^   ,-"~ 

Ell  Lilly  8  Company Z 

Maius  Energy  Corp  

Murphy  Oil  USA.  Inc  

Nebraska  Public  Power  Distnd ,__ 

Hew  Yorti  City  Teachers  Retirement  Sysian" 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co  

Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Co  

Pnncipal  Financial  Group   

Prudential  Insurance  Co  of  America  

Prudential-Bache  Securities.  Inc 

Puerto  Rico.  USA  Foupdation 

Retired  lives  Reserve  Group  ', 

Southeni  Calitomia  Edison  Co  

Sunfkjwer  Eleetnc  Power  Corp  _" 

I  Union  Texas  Petroleuni  Corp  


2J4600 

1.50000 

18.75000 

1.500  00 


2JI5i8 
335000 

369M 


2.50000 
2.635.75 
853900 
19200 
47437 
1.194  00 


4.91800 
3.00000 


18.63230 


112JI0 


15.000.00 


1.22200 
2.00000 
,1.500.00 


1.20000 
20.50000 
U.7S0J)0 


69.00 


1I2J4 


12019 
4086 


16826 
54  08 


1S1.44 


U.12SM 

87600 
9.02925 

750.00 
14.00000 
2.10800 


11A7J$ 


lO^JS 
3J7SJB 


1.00000 

3.58600 

6S3.92 


30BM 


3so.oe 


600.00 


15000 
7.000.00 


53240 
10000 


329.20 

13.510.02 
20484 
15904 
28966 
52500 


137^0 


209  J9 


3BJ7 


1.25000 
969^7 


393.24 
5.09492 

5.U3ji5 

wiodb 


2M)J0 

39  75 

42073 

75.00 

IJOO.OO 


S.16IJ7 


133J0 


56.71600 

1.00000 

1.20674 

21i0 


2OJ00.0O 


UBJO 


lOSJH 


140J0 
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Organuatton  or  Indnidual  Filing 


Do  

Drew  GnicflDuri.  1601  Duke  S«re«<  Aleondnj,  VA  mU _ - — 

GtraM  M.  G««iki.  70  NntI)  Mam  SIrtet  Wilhts-Sarre.  PA  1871 1        — _. 

NoMlk  A.  GuMdwr.  On  Thomas  C.rci«.  m  I9M  Washington,  DC  2t)O05 

Half  SOB  Guest  1919  l>BiiR|tanu  Aw .  IM  WOO  Washington.  DC  2000C  ..- 

Do  .._ - 

Do - 

fwlencli  M  GvMan.  5J05  Laotwri  Pita.  11600  fa*  Cliurcli.  ¥A  22041  ^__. 

«T»(lis  A  Guss  1350  Connecticut  Avenue,  m  Suite  700  6t1i  Flooi  Washmftoo.  DC  2003S 

Alvin  M  Guttman.  1924  H  Street,  m  Washington,  DC  20036  - 

Jocelw  A  Gum.  1350  Hew  Yort  Aw.,  m  Washington.  K  20005  

GRa  Inc  5454  Wisconsin  Aw .  NW.  11340  Ch«»  Chase,  MO  20815 

Do 

Ot ..- - 

tt. 

P» 


Do  ■ 

Barry  Hager.  1701  K  St . !«.  MOO  Washington.  OC  20006       

Anietmn  Hall.  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  IW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20004- 1 707 
Sarah  C  Mailman.  1725  17th  Street,  m.  1109  Washmglon.  DC  20009 

Do — 

EW  J.  lUvtm.  2000  M  Street.  *»  Washington,  DC  20036      — __. , 

HMM  H.  Hilpenfl.  122  MarylanO  Ave  ,NE  Washington  DC  20002 

nm  »  HMMton.  1U28  K  SI .  It*.  1906  Washington,  DC  20036  ,._ 

HUM  N.  Hmcact.  2722  Memlei  Onw.  Suite  250  Fairlai.  VA  22031 


^  CmM.  he.  1225  En  SIrool  NN.  11100  Washington,  DC  20005 

H.  AiMta  Hawion.  1726  M  Stiwt.  NUT.  1902  Washington  DC  20036^502 

Chn5to»hei  W  Hansen.  1700  H  Moore  Street  Rosslyn.  VA  22209  

Christopher  Hams.  1101  Pennsyhrania  Aw.  NW  Washington.  DC  20004 

Do  - - 

Richaril  M.  Hams.  501  School  St .  SW  tth  Floor  Washington.  DC  20024   - 

Jack  E  Hamson  West  Virginia  Petroleiim  Council  1250  One  Valley  Square  Chaites<an.  WV  25301 

Aime  Hamson-Clart,  1828  L  Street  HW  1802  Washington.  DC  20036  

iayne  A  Hitt.  1101  Vermont  Avenue  HW  4604  Washington.  DC  20005 , 

CWfcnUMamson.  2200  Mill  Ra  AleiandnaVA  22314  

lllthrai  Jmm  Hawes.  8701  Georgia  Aw.  1701  Sihier  Spring.  MO  20910 

Pauli  HMhn.  PO  Ba  193  Winter  Parti,  n.  32790  

John  F  Hay.  IIOI  «  Street.  *».  UOO  Washington.  DC  20006     

John  F  Hayden.  1700  H  Moore  Street.  20lh  Fkior  Arlington  VA  22209     

RoOert  G  Hayes  Bogle  anU  Gates  601  13th  St .  m  I370S  Washington.  DC  20005 


Mart  F  Haynes.  800  Coonecticul  Avenue.  NW.  1600  l»ashington,  OC  20006  — 

Jams  0  Hani,  1350  Connecticut  Awnue,  HW,  1200  Washington,  DC  20038       

Health  Insurance  Assn  ot  America,  Inc  1025  Connecticut  Ave  ,  HW  Washington.  DC  20038  .— 
Hecht  Spencer  i  Associates.  Inc  499  South  Capitol  Street.  SW.  1507  Washington.  OC  20003 

Do  - - 

RoPert  M  Heine   1701  Pennsylvania  Aw  .  HW  1900  Washington.  DC  20006 

Barbara  Alison  HeltrKh.  3510  Thomapple  Street  Chevy  Chase.  MO  20815 

Hetcopter  Assn  International.  1619  Duke  Street  AleunOna.  VA  22314 

Don  Hellmann.  900  17th  Street.  HW  Washington  OC  20006  

lewis  M  Helm.  7000  Millwood  Road  Bethesda  MO  20817  

Edward  A  Helme.  444  H  Capitol  Street.  1602  Washington.  K  20001 

I  E,  Henderson,  225  South  East  Street  Indianapolis.  M  46202  , 


L  HmdKun,  1726  M  Street  HW  1902  Washington,  DC  20036-4S02  . 
C.  Henry.  1410  0  Street,  HW  Washington,  DC  20009 


leAnn  Hensche  1455  Pennsylvania  Aw .  MH.  1525  Washinfton.  DC  20004 

Vem  F  Highley.  1426  Duke  Street  Aleundria.  VA  22314  

Do  -. 

Catherine  i  Hill.  1640  Wisconsin  Aw  ,  m  First  Floor  Washington.  OC  20007  

Gerald  Jerry  Hill.  375  Horthpridge  Road.  1350  Atlanta.  GA  3035O  

Arthur  William  Hillman,  4301  H  Fairlai  Driw.  1360  Arlington.  VA  22203-1608  .... 
Grace  L  Hmchman   1331  Pennsytvania  Aw    HW  1600-2  Washington.  DC  20004 

James  W  Hiney.  6538  Bay  Tree  Court  Falls  Church.  VA  22041      

I  K.  HinUe.  666  Pennsytvania  Avenue.  S£  Washington  OC  20003  

By  Hnhbein.  1400  16lh  Stieet.  MV.  1320  Washington.  DC  20036 

I  Hiltle.  218  0  Street.  SE  Washington.  OC  20OO3 


Charles  W  HitRmann   1701  Pennsylvania  Aw.  HW,  1900  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Sheila  E  Hason   750  First  Street,  HE  Washington,  DC  20002-4242 

Hohhs  Stnus  Deao  t  WiMei.  1819  H  a.  NW.  1800  Wishinfloa  DC  20006 - 


Dp. 

Dp. 

«p. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 

to. 


Pttihp  M  Hocker.  20  West  Chaiman  Street  Ataantfria.  VA  22301  _ 
Inin  A  Hott.  18  Meadowlaik  Lane  Hilton  Head  Island.  SC  29926  .. 
Hogan  t  Haitson.  555  13th  St .  m  Washington.  DC  20004-1109  . 


to r~ 

to ^ 

to :• 

to.. 

to 

to -_ . 

to 

to 

to 

to    : 

to 

to . 


Employer/Client 


Westmghouse  Electric  Cotp 
Swiety  ot  American  Fkxists 
Blue  Cross  of  Northeastem 
Independent  Bankers  Assn  o(  Americp 

DMuSource    

Moms  Communications   

O'Connor  &  Hannan 


national  Beer  WholesalcfS  hat - _ ..- 

LocMieM  Woniwtw  Maiapintnt  Services  Company.  *ic 

TpiMf  1  toconpiy  Assn  i(  America.  Inc  .™ 

Spjifri  t  McDiaraiid  (ForJhnerican  Communities  lor  Cleanup  Epuilf  (NXQ)  . 

AfflcncM  Dietetic  Associatwn  ___ 

AffldiCM  Health  Information  Management  Assn  

Baiter  Healthcare  Coip-General  Healthcare  Dnnjion  ...._ 

Baiter  Healthcare  Coip-Renal  Oreision  

Council  on  Accreditation  of  Services  foe  Families  t  Childnn  

Manor  Healthcare.  Inc - 

Midwest  Organ  Bank.  Inc  - - 

HatKKial  Assn  of  Medical  Directors  ol  Rcspiratofy  Cm 

Puntan  Group-Purilan  Bennett  Cocp 


Fund  lor  Privale  Assistance  in  Intemat'l  Devetopoient  (Paid)  . 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America    

Bruce  P  Cameron  Itor  Embassy  ot  Moamlxquel  

Bruce  P  Camenin  (for  Embassy  of  Hcataiua) 

Graham  t  lames  (For  American  Hawaii  Crwsts) — _. — 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  - 

American  Soc  of  Mechanical  Engineers  . 


Oil  Chemical  I  Atomic  Nvkm  MendiaMl  IWOR  . 


American  Lung  Assn _ _ 

BoMf  Company 

McCuklwi  Doyle  Brown  t  Enersen  (For  Hatnnal  Oil  Racyclen  Assa) 

McCuichm  Doyte  Brown  t  Enersen  (For3M) ~ 

flmiiii  III  Road  i  Transportation  Builders  Assi  ..._ 

Amncan  Petroleum  Institute   — _ 

American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Research  

College  of  AmerKan  Pathotogists 
National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc 


hilimatmipl  Fed  ot  Professional  t  Technical  EnfiMin  . 

GflmMi.  hic  - - — 

WpJiHihPiise  Electric  Corp — 

Boeing  Company  

American  Fishing  Tackle  Manutactuiers  Ass*  ~-_ 

Coastal  Conservation  Assn     

natural  Resources  United   

Pacific  northwest  Utility  Conference  Committee 

Fluor  Corporation 


Association  ot  Amenca's  PiiMic  Tdevoan  Statiees 


Receipts 


General  Alpmics 

Lm  Aafriet  Raidan 
E.  I  du  PM  de 


tCe. 


WMeraess  Society 

Asswiated  Public  Safety  Commumcalions  Ottictrs  

Alliance  for  Acid  Ram  Control  

Indiana  Farm  Bureau.  Ix  

American  lung  Assn   — 

Hamiliton  Securities  Group,  he  - — 

RJR  Habisco  Inc         

Hatnnal  Watermelon  Association  

Whitelly  Management  Comm  ot  the  Impefiel  Ot.  CO  Rwei  Btsia  . 

American  College  of  Surgeorrs  

Amoco  Corporation        .»» 

National  Utility  Contractors  Assn  

Digital  Equipment  Corp      - 

Hoise  Cancellation  Technologies,  Inc 

national  Audubon  Society __— 

Zero  Population  Growth  — „ . 

Fnends  ol  the  Earth  . — 

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemoers  t  Co 

American  Psychological  Assn  (APA)  

Alamo  Navaio  School  Board   

Band  ot  Micmacs 


of  Havaio  Communlt^Controlled  School  Boards  . 

Blech  Mesa  Community  School  Boanl  

Bristol  Bay  Area  Health  Corp  

Evergreen  Legal  Services  ___ 

Maniilaq  Assn        

Menominee  Indian  Tube    

Metlakatia  Indian  Community 

Mississippi  Band  Choctaw  Indians 

Indian  Tribe 


NMiml  Asian  American  TelecommuwcitJeni  Assi 
hdian  Education  Ass* 


md  Health  Corp  

Oglala  Siom  Tnbal  PuMic  Safely  Commissm  , 

Pinon  Community  School  Board    _.. 

Puelik)  de  Cxhiti      _. 

Ramah  Havaio  School  Board 

Rock  Point  Community  School  Board 

ReMh  Redi  Community  School  Boeid 

Sumll  Tnbe  ol  Florida       

SMpnck  Altematiw  Schools.  Inc  

Spokane  Legal  Services  Center 

Yakima  Indian  Nation  — 

Mineral  Policy  Center    

US  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Assn 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  . 


Afflcncan  College  ol  Osteopathic  Swfem  . 

B,P  America,  Inc  _ 

Damon  Corp 

Farm  Credit  Bank  of  Tenas  

Gulf  Citrus  Growers  Assn 


Infectious  Diseases  Society  a<  America,  kc  , 

Maiysville  Forest  Products,  he  ._ 

May  Department  Stores  Co 

National  Tissue  Bank  Couadl 

Pepsi  Co 

Pun  Hut  he 

Soap  1  Detergent  Assn  

Society  of  Critical  Care  Medicine  . 


1,00000 


50.50000 
4.00000 
3.700.00 
7.00000 


600  OO 
12.09000 
2.59300 
5.000.00 


2.30000 


11.25000 
7.12500 
7.00000 
70000 
5.00000 

15.727  40 
2.33334 
2.333  34 


16.00000 


7.04412 
1777.695.00 


3,534  48 
384  00 
602  00 


4.SO0.0O 
2.600.00 


30,00000 
1,20000 
37500 
2,00000 
6,00000 
9.00000 

15.00000 
5.00000 


14S,tS 


SJ46.24 
5.60000 
71300 
6,000  00 
1.010.S2 


1.50000 
3.00000 
12,49500 


9.000.00 
25.00000 


1,000.00 
24.00 


377M 
30.00 
55.00 


500.00 
22000 

300.00 
104  50 
54  00 
63.00 

Kiaoo 


Eipenditures 


3.t00JO 


IJOOOO 


120.00 

840.00 

18,69000 


160.486.25 

12.49998 

7000 

5.ooaoo 

6.7S7.S0 

840.00 

5,071JS 


8.599  75 


2.491.64 


122  98 


7500 


100  OO 


527,00800 
712^05 

5,iii7'63 

8816 

"mm 

iX397'iid 


622.00 


6096 


35.78 


1100 

35237 

5,06935 


12163 


2.35000 
9008 


104  90 


203  30 
425,00 


8.25 
17.90 


8.75 


5930 


1200 
192  36 


13.15546 
1.418.24 


548  35 
900 
700 

14630 


417.3* 


February  23,  1993 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Richard  F  HoMt  209  Piit>ce»  StiBBi  Ataiidtia.  VA 
Do  


Do 


^l"'i.%l'*ll''!;^,''Ji  '^'  "=  street.  t(W,  9th  Ftoor  Washinfton;  0C'20d05"' 
Holme  RoPerts  t  Owen.  1700  Lincoln,  14100  Denver  CO  80203 

Diane  S  Holmes,  410  First  Street.  SE  Washington  DC  20003      ~" " 

Michael  I  Hoogendyk.  706  E  Bell  Road.  1101  Phoeno.  AZ  85022"  _ "" 

Candice  Shy  Hooper,  801  Penosylvuu  Aw.,  NW,  1730  Weshmflo*,'  K  MOS' 
Do . _ 


Do. 
Do 


Undsay  Hooper,  801  Pennsytania  A»er*»ri7M'»*siiiiiitiinrDC  20^^ 

Do  ..,. 


Dp. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do  . 
Do, 
Do  , 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 


Mark  Hoptans,  1725  K  St,  IM,  1914  W»shkirtpn,bc  20006 "" "' " 

Hppkim  8  Sutter  flVashinghw),  888  16th  Street,  NW,  6th  floor  Wasiimgtoii,  OC  20006  ' 


Do 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Dehorah  I  Horpn,  122  C  Street  m.  Suite  380  tVashington.  DC  20001-2109 

Robert  Jack  Hom.  601  13th  Street.  NW  #650  N  Washington  DC  20005-3808  ' 
Hospital  Assaiatmn  of  New  Yorii  State.  74  H  Peart  St  Albany  NY  12207 
lohn  Howard,  1615  H  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20062 

Roger  W  Howard.  3253  E  Chestnut  Expressway  Springfield  MO  65802  

»<>tKn<lenon  i  Steyer.  1747  Penn  Aw ,  NW.  11050  Washington,  DC  20606" 

Do  ^Z'^'ZZ — 

Ronne  Allen  HornH,  1620  Eye  SM.  mi.  1700  itoshmjtiin,  DC  WDW ~ 

Dwight  A  Howes,  1819  I  Street.  NW.  1800  Washington  DC  20036 

Susan  Howland.  20  Black  Oak  Mews  Newtown  PA  18940  " 

CliHord  T  Howlett  Ji ,  1875  Eye  St .  NW.  #775  Washington  DC  20006    '""II 
David  S  Hubbard.  1212  New  York  Avenue  NW,  #520  Washington  OC  2660S 
I  Martin  Huber,  5301  Wisconsin  Ave    NW  1450  Washington  DC  20015 
Gerry  8  Hudson,  607  14th  Street  HW,  Washington  DC  20005 


Win  P  Hughes,  The  West  Tower,  8th  Floor  1333  H  Street,  HW  Washmgton  OC  20005" 
Sharon  M  Hughes,  1735  I  SI ,  HW,  Suite  704  Washington  DC  20006 

B  Jeanine  Hull,  1667  K  Street,  NW.  1585  Washington  OC  20006-1605     

Brenda  Gore  Hull.  1001  -  19th  Street.  North  Suite  800  Arlington  VA  22209'      

Brett  Hulsey,  Midwest  Office  214  N  Henry  St ,  4203  Madison  Wl  53703 

Gregoiy  A  Humphrey.  555  Hew  Jersey  Aw ,  NW  Washington  DC  20001       ~ 

John  M  Humphries,  1401  Eye  Street,  NW,  Suite  600  Washington  OC  20005  

"do    *"'^'"^'  ^'^  l^nsylvania  Aw ,  NW.  19000  Washington  OC  2003i6' 


Cathy  Hunmt,  1120  19fh  Stieet.  NW  Suite  630  Washington  DC  20036' 

GeoHrey  B  Hunritz.  1667  K  St .  NW,  11210  Washington  DC  20006 

Joanne  L  Hustead,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  Suite  710  Washington  iic'  20009"" 

Lindahm  I  Huttei.  1605  King  Street  Alenandria.  VA  22314-2792 

Steven  M.  Hyiet.  2100  Pennsytvama  Aae.,  IM.  *560  Washington.  DC  20037 " 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Gary  Hymel.  901  31st  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 "" 

Immigration  Services  Associates.  1212  New  Yqrti  Avenue.  M*;  liiH"«taiMniM'.'''bc'i»^ 


Do 

Do 

Do  . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Industrial  Union  Department.  Aa-OO.  815  16th  St.  m.  tm~miii^niM.'K'iim'' 
Amie  Ingber.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20062  .,>,»»» 


'"•?  'i"'?!  .".",'!*'  ^°  **™SP*:«  *  *«™  Implement  Wortiersrwortiersot  America  (IJAW  8000  £ 
Iroit,  Mt  48214 

International  Advisory  Services  Group.  1400  L  Street.  NW.  1600  Washington  DC  20005 

Investment  Counsel  Ajsn  of  America.  Inc.  20  tjchange  Place  New  York,  NY  10005 

Richard  Munroe  Irby  III.  1515  Wilson  Boulevard  Arlington  VA  22209  

Kathleen  Ireland.  1724  Massachusetts  Aw.  NW  Washington  DC  2003*' 

Amy  F  Isaacs.  1625  K  Street,  NW,  11150  Washington  DC  20006 ' 

Ivins  Phillips  i  Bartier,  Chid,  1700  Pennsyhrania  Aw,  HW,  KOO  Washington  "bc'aJOK "' 


De- 


Do 
Do 

Do 


Al  Jackson,  100  Indiana  Avenue.  NW  Washington  DC  20001 

Beverty  Roberson  Jackson.  3707  Ingomai  Street,  NW  Washignlon  DC  20015 

Jeff  P  JacoPs,  1015  15tti  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005  ""_ 

E  A  Jaenke  i  Associates,  Inc.  777  14th  SI  NW  4666  Washington  DC  26005 
Valerie  J  James,  1401  New  York  AvenueHW,  Suite  UOO  Washington  DC  20005 
Marc  R  Jartman.  175  Admiral  Cochrane  Driw  Annapolis.  MD  21401 


John  T  Jarvis,  The  Janns  Company  1901  L  Street,  m.  1300  WashingtiiiirOC  20036  ' 

Do 


Judy  Jaussi.  1201  I  Street.  HW  Washington.  DC  20005  Z         

Edwin  S  Jayne  )r .  1625  I  Street.  HH  Washmgton,  DC  20036 
Jelord-McManus  International.  Inc,  513  Capitol  Court,  HE,  I3o6'wa'shi'ii'gton'.'ijc'"2666r" 
Do  , 


Jellinek  Schwartz  Connolly  i  Freshman,  he,  1015  15lh  Street,  m.  #500  Washington  OC 
Linda  lenckes.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  HW,  #1200  Washington  OC  20038  , 

lenner  t  Block.  601  Ihirtenth  Street,  NW,  12th  Floor  Washington '  DC  20006 

Do       

Do _  I   Z _  

Do ■■-    ■_■ 


EmployetAtad 


Timei  Corporation  

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  Inc  

Unites  States  Sugar  Corp _ 

Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  Yarti 
Savmgs  i  Community  Bankers  al 

Stuzin  i  Camner    

Kraft  General  Foods.  Inc  ' 

US  West '"'"I~ZZZZI 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  1 

National  Assn  of  Mortgage  Brokers 

Hooper  Heeper  t  Owen  (Foiinserch  Corpj  Z" 

Hpoper  Heeper  8  Owen  (For  John  Hancock  Mutiul  ijte ..,__ 
Hooper  Keeper  t  Owen  (For  National  Assn  ol  Royalty  Oinets) 
Hooper  Hooper  (  Owen  (For  Ultramar  Inc) 
Hooper  Hxper  I  Owen  (For  ENSERCti  Eiploration) 

Hooper  I  Owen  (For  Fluor  Corporation)  

"        t  Owen  (For  Halimarti  Cards) 


Co). 


Heeper  &  Owen  (For  Herrog  Heing  Gedoid  hie) 
" t  Owen  (For  tfint.  S  A  ) 


4  Owen  (ForKansas  City  Southern  Industries) 

i  Owen  (For  Pameko  HoMmgs.  Inc)  __ 

I  Owen  (For  Phlcorp) 


jjeeper  Keeper  (  Owen  (For  Rhone-Poolenc  Rorer.  Ific)  _ 
Hooper  Hooper  I  Owen  (For  United  Asset  Management) 
Hooper  Hwper  &  Owen  (For  UtiliCorp  United  Inc) 
Hooper  Hooper  i  Owen  (For  Western  Resources  Council) 

Alliance  to  Saw  Energy  

Alaska  loinl  Venture  Seafoods,  iiii: IZIZZ1_  _ 

Cook  Inlet  Land  Exchange  Inc  _   __u__      "~  _~ 

Estate  ol  Helen  Wodell  Halhach ZZ..._Z.Z 

Geenei  Corp __        __     ____ 

Louisiana  Pacific  Corp  -Z'ZIIZJZl^. 

Rogers  American  Cable  Systems,  jiic  _"IZ~ 

United  Video  .  ~ 


national  Family  Planninf  t  Repieductiuc  HnHi  iteail'lec  "^ 
Oetiprt  Edison  Company  J 


Ui.  ChaaMer  of  Commerce   

BertiillDH  Northern  Railroad  Co 
Associatioa  ol  Bituminous  Contractors " 

Industrial  Diamond  Assn  _ 

national  Assn  of  Bankruptcy  Tnistees  _ 

International  Paper      

Consolidated  natural  Gas  Co.  tic  ZZI 

Susan  Howland  I  Associates _..Z 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp 

American  Cement  Alliance,  Inc 


National  Assn  of  Surety  Bond  Producers 
Algoma  Steel  Corporation.  Ltd 


ElecttKity  Consumers  Resource  Counal  (ElOM) . 

National  Council  of  Agricultural  EmphMen     

LGtE  Power  Systems,  he 

TRW.  Inc   _     __.     Z.~Z 

Sierra  Club Z  . 

American  FuJ  of  TeacheiS  

United  Technokigies  Corp IZ.__~ 

American  Huclear  Energy  Coiiiicil  Z!...!Z.ZZ_ 

Long  Island  Lightmg  Co [ 

Citizen  Action  Fund     Z 

Rohm  8  Haas  Co  ZZZ~ 

Women  s  Legal  Defense  Fund 


National  Assn  of  Convenience  Stiites  7" 

Hyiek  I  fa.  Inc  (For  Canadair  Challengv.  liia    "Z." 

Hyiek  t  Fa.  Inc  (For  Leariet.  Inc)  .  __. 

Hyiek  *  Fb.  he  (For  MS)  Defence  Systems) 

Hyiek  t  Fn.  Inc  (For  Piaggio  Aviatm.  he) 

Hyiek  8  Fn.  Inc  (For  Research  t  Development  Latst 

Hnet  8  Fei.  he  (forSherl  Bnlhers  (USA),  Inc) 

^iek  t  Fat,  lac  (For:Thompsea  OHeace  Protects) 

Hdl  (  Rneadtan.  he  (For.-Fetruzti  Group) 
A(riculhital  Producers 


Amencan  Council  on  International  Personnel  (AOh 

Circusts.  et  al  

Citicorp/Citibank  

Fragomen  Del  Rey  i  Bemsen,  PC  (ier  Mrtieiiai  'liodn'leaiMi "! 

Fragomen  Dei  Rey  8  Bersen,  PC  (lor  HI)  .___ 

Information  Technology  Assn  of  Aaierica  (IIAA) ZZ! 

Irish  Immigration  Reform  Movemeat  (MM)  Z. 

HcOonaM's  Corp  "ZTZZ 

ftelessionals  lor  Spouse  ( 
Seaich  Group, 


,  Inc 


US.  Chamber  ol  Commoce  . 


3381 


Receipts 


15.702  50 
9.738  75 
2,50000 
4,000  00 
2.50000 
3.00000 
10.00000 
889  00 
3,210  70 
4,00000 
15,00000 
3.000  00 
7.500  00 
3.00000 
10,00000 
3,12500 

imn 

7,50000 


Eipenditures 


ismoo 


186  88 
1,42819 
54  80 
78  50 
7850 


132J6 
3710.70 


6.75000 
9X10000 


1.60900 
1.32000 
7,526.65 


1,000.00 
9.000.00 
1.50000 

5^060  06 
8.230  78 


2J40.00 


7500 


im.» 

"uTlJM 


4000 
2.90000 


20000 

55077 

23,857  00 

1,92500 


1,00000 
9,42000 
2,30000 
2.549  00 


1,50000 
60000 
97500 

756:66 

1,80000 
2,12500 


10530 


311.00 
76516 


5600 
2.22842 


28000 

323  00 
1.193  00 


1.00000 
29977 
20569 


Steel  Service  Center  hstittite  . 


Amencan  Gas  Assn  

National  Cable  Tdensieo  Assn.  he  . 
Americans  tor  Demgcratic  Action  . 


Fanly  HeUiac  Ctapaiiy  Advocacy  Group 
Goad  IMnfalitaa,  he Z!.... 

Corporation  '\ 

Tai  Council 


Assn  of  Letter  Carriers  .. 
il  Center  for  Clinical  hfant 

American  Public  Health  Assn  

Uniwfsity  ot  Kansas 

National  Coopeiatwe  Business  Assa  . 
IMC,  he 


2,S3^S0 

"i9;«r» 

122J0 
I84J219I 


7J69S4 


Insurance  Assa  . 
Sciences  Corp 


laler-Hanagement  Committee  tor  the  rimber  hwiSy 

American  Health  Care  Assn 

American  Fed  of  State  County  8  ttuaiopal  Ei»piaii»s"'." 

John  Deere  Technology  hTI.  Inc 

Raytheon  Corp 

ASARCO.  Inc ZIZZZLZZI"' 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ot  Aniitrica.  liie  .ZZ" 

Amencan  land  Title  Assn 


Agents  ol  America,  lac  . 

Assa  ■(  CasaaNy  8  Surety  Agents  

Assn  el  lite  Undenmleis  


12,216.75 
1.400.00 
liOOOO 
3,75000 
3.630.00 


19.9S1JS 


8371 
42200 

"ijaio 


6,000.00 
6.000:00 
11,2S0.0« 
UMUt 
UJStM 


I4S.130M 

Tasi 

42SJ0 

2UJ0 
19U0 


643S3 


15.502.00 
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Offiruntion  «  IndivKlual  Filini 


Ciroic  P  Jenninis.  8904  firet  Awtiue  Si(»ef  Spnnj.  MO  20910  _. .., .;^  -viviSii"" 

Oalln  W  Jensen  PC  Bo  11S98  201  South  Mam  SItcM.  Suite  1800  S*lt  Ula  (My.  UT  UW-Un 

Jnmt  h«c  liitl.  W>*  Second  Aw,  #317  Silver  Sonnj.  MO  20910 

■■hM  P  JHwiw.  too  Tkiit«nai  .IW,  1900  Washintton.  DC  20005     ~ > — 

llMca  Scll»»  Mhisoi.  1701  Pmnsvtinnia  *»«nue,  m.  1900  Wasliinfton.  K  JONS 

San*  £  Winson  533  Penns»lv«ia  hit..  HH.  KOO  Wastimfton,  OC  20004 

•trim  W  Johnston   1225  I  Street,  m.  Suite  500  «llJliin|lo«.  OC  20005  - 

B(Mft«  £  Jones.  1819  L  Street,  m.  1900  Weshmflw.  OC  20036 . 

£«1  Jones  Jr .  401  West  ISth  Street  Little  Rock.  AR  72206 

Theodore  I  Jones.  PO  to  65122  Baton  Rooie.  LA  70M6 — 

Oo 


James  Jordan  Associates.  Inc.  1825  K  Street,  m  Wasninjton,  OC  20006  ... 
Justee  fellowship  Advocates.  PO  to  17500  Washinjlon,  OC  20041-0500 
Jan  L  lUhn.  1250  T  Street,  m.  1801  l«ashin|ton.  OC  20005  .... 

Hahn  Soaies  1  Conoar  1250  I'  Street.  NW.  MOl  Washmfton.  OC  20006  .. 

Do  


Do 
Do 


Qufles  K.  Kamnaki.  SIS  Tint  SM.  NE.  SwM  400  Wislimftm.  DC  20002 

Laurel  B  Kamen   1020  19th  St .  m.  MO  Wnlin|M.  OC  20036 _.. 

Linda  Heller  Kamm   1875  Connecticut  kn.,  MT.  1710  WMlMlftoii.  OC  20001 

lames  L  Kane  Jr .  1315  Vincent  Place  HcleM.  «  22101  

Donald  J  Kaniemlu.  905  leth  St .  m  Washmeton.  DC  20006 


Dennis  R  Hanin,  Foley  Hoai  t  Eliot  One  Post  Mice  Souaie  Boston.  MA  02109 

Do  

Miles  F  Kanne,  PO  to  1608  Bloomin|ton.  IN  47402  — 

Martin  B  Kannet.  1575  Eye  Street,  m.  Suite  370  Xaslwuton.  OC  20flOS-lin  . 

Do - -- 


Jmcs  W  KanouM.  1700  Pliifll  Mw»  S«mt  2W  Ftar  Resslp.  V»  22201     .„.. 
S  Steven  Haralelus.  1250  Coonecticiit  Avenue,  m  1318  Washinitan.  DC  20036  . 

Do -••■ 

David  A  Karchef  4000  Lejato  Rd    1850  Faiitai.  VA  22033-4003  .-... 

Shelley  Karliner,  1830  L  Street.  NW,  4704  Washinjion.  OC  20009   

Geofte  Kassout  1601  Connecteul  Avenue,  m  1600  Washington.  DC  20009 

run  Mils  Coi*#aay.  2550  M  Stnet.  MM.  1275  Waslundoii.  OC  20037 _ 


Do 


David  U  Keatmi.  3415  Slieohetd  Chevy  Chase.  MO  20815   -.l--.- 

•eck  Malm  t  Gate.  1201  Nev>  Vorti  Ave .  Pentlwuse  Wastimiton.  K  2000$ 


Keene  Shirley  i  Associates  Inc.  919  Pnnce  Street  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Kendell  W  Keith.  1201  Nevi  Yodi  Avenue  MM.  1830  Washin(tan.  DC  2000$ 

Paul  1  Kelley  2727  North  Central  Ave  Pttoenn.  A2  85004      

Kelley  Diye  i  Warren.  2300  M  Street,  m  Washington  DC  20037 

Edward  L  Kelly.  1319  f  Street.  NW,  11000  Washington,  DC  20004 

HaroM  V  Kelly,  410  OOeflin  Road  SW  Massilkm,  OH  44647 


John  A  Kelly  1025  Thomas  Jelfenon  St   m.  1105  Washington.  K  20007 

Oo    -      ,  — 

TaM  E,  taw.  1201  *«  Tort  Aveme,  m  Washington.  DC  2000$ 

taMI  t  hSKOta.  Inc.  50  £  S«..  S£  Wash.nglon  OC  20003 

Aft  IbiiMdy.  PC.  B«  200576  Andmp.  AK  99520     -. 

John  F  Kennedy.  1620  FuHet  Street,  m.  1403  Washington,  DC  20009 

Robert  P  Kennel.  12500  Fair  lakes  C«le.  t260  Fairtu.  VA  22033-3822 

Do  

Jeanmne  M  Kenney.  1840  Wilson  BW  ,  MOO  Arlington  VA  22201    — 

Edward  B  Kenney  t  Assaiates,  Inc.  499  S  Capitol  St ,  SW  1520  Washington.  DC  20003 

IMkMi  tawwthy.  410  First  Street  St.  Washington,  DC  20003  

T  NdMl  Nm  1625  L  St .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  

hHiDn  Mmatmal  Inc   1650  University  BM  IC  1408  Altuouenguc.  Ml  07102 

MclIM*  F.  tIMtn  20fl  Part  Ave    12222  New  Totk.  NT  10166       

CNin  Hpn.  1850  M  Street  NW  Uth  Flagr  WaslMglon.  DC  20036 

Diiyl  G.  Knball  lOOO  I6lh  Street,  m.  KIO  Wasliingtan.  K  20036  — 

Richard  H  Kimberly  700  Uth  Street,  m  1660  Washington  DC  20001 


Klml)erl^Clal1l  Corp.  Teus  Commerce  Bank  Building  545  £  Carpenter  Freeny  Irvint  W  75062-3931 

Cene  Kimmelman,  1424  16lh  St .  m.  1604  Washington.  K  20036  .,..^^,^-. - - 

Kmg  I  Spalding.  1730  Pennsyhnma  Ave,.  M*.  41200  Wnltmgtoii,  OC  20006 

Oo  - 

Do  

Kmg  k  Spaulding.  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m  Washington,  OC  20006 

Dand  T  Kmgsley.  1655  N  fort  Myer  Dr .  470O  Arlington.  VA  22209  

Peter  C  Kirt)y   1447  PeKhtree  St .  4812  ABnili.  CA  30309    _ 

Kirkland  t  Ellis,  655  iSIh  Street  NW,  41200  UlnlMIIIon.  DC  20005 


KiikpatrKk  (  Lockhart.  1800  M  Street.  NN.  SMk  IMy.  4900  Washmiln.  OC  20036  . 

D* 

Itl __ 

0* 

Oo         — . 

Jeny  0  Kleiine>.  1625  L  SIIMl.  NH  WislMglw.  OC  20036 


William  I  (Bill)  Wmefelter  815  16th  Street,  IWI.  4301  Wishmftw.  OC 

David  M  Khicsik  1415  Wyckoft  Road  Wall,  NJ  07719  

Tlieodore  Knappen,  1001  C  Street,  m  4400  East  Washington.  DC  20001 

Do  - 

Bruce  Knight.  415  Secml  Street.  NE.  4300  Washington.  DC  20002 

Oarrell  Knufthe.  900  l<th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20006-2596  

Blaic  Koehler  1800  Diagonal  Road.  1140  AlBiadna.  VA  22314  

lUk  Koepsel,  23  North  Scott  SMricM.  WT 12001  -.---,.. — 

•aftntk  6  Auociates,  Inc.  1101  hntm.  (1420  Dcmcr.  CO  80202  .. 

to 

to , . 


to __ 

to 

to 

to -_ . 

Do     ,  ™ 

Gary  J  Kohn.  One  Thomas  Ciicle.  NW,  4950  Washmgton,  DC  20005 

Stanley  E  Kolbe  Jr .  305  4t»  Street.  Nt  Washington  DC  20002 

Diane  I  Koller   1101  Uth  St.  NW,  4600  Washington,  DC  20036 

Kooug.  Inc.  4300  B  Street,  4407  Anchorage.  «  99503    

I  S  Kopp.  2121  K  Street.  NW.  4650  WuhMgton.  DC  20037 

I  Hopperud   1501  Wilson  Owlnrt.  41100  Attinfton.  VA  22201 

I  R  Kameiay.  PO  to  34(3  Gnnstam.  NC  27402     

I  llii»*e.  218  0  Street  S£  WashMfton  C  K  20003 

1 1.  Kracs.  1615  H  Street,  m  Washington,  K  20062 

I  Mi.  50  f  Stnet.  NW  41100  Washington  OC  20001   

1735  Jcfterson  Davis  Highway.  41200  Adinflm.  W  22202 


Employer/Client 


National  Assn  ot  Professional  Insurance  Agents 

National  Assn  of  Surety  Bond  Producers  

Northlield  Laboratories,  Inc  

American  Academy  ol  Nur«  Practitioners 

Parsons  Behle  i  Latimer  (for  Energy  Fuels)  , — 


Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp 
E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Co       . 
Coldwell  Banker  Real  Estate  Gmup  . 

BMP  Minerals    

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co 

Philip  Moms.  Inc 


BellSouth  Telecommunications.  Inc  ~_. 

United  Companies  financial  CorporatKHi 

Diagnostic  Instrumentation  I  Analysis  Lab  at  Mississipoi  SI 

Kahn  Soaies  t  Conway  (For  friant  Water  Users  Authority)  

Central  Soya/Novamonl    

Fnant  Water  Users  Authority  

Mid-Valley  Water  Authority  

National  Agncultural  Chemicals  Assn  

National  Council  ol  La  Rata  ~ 

Amencan  Etpress  Co — — — - — 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund  . 


Laborers'  IntI  Union  of  North  Anierlca,  ATl-CIO  . 

American  Insurance  Assn        _ 

Humane  Society  of  the  U  S .  et  al — 

Cook  Group.  Inc    

Duncan  t  Allen 


Missouri  Basin  Mumcipil  Pmv  Agnqi . 

Public  Power  Council 

Boeing  Company 


Karalekas  k  McCahill  (For  American  Retirees  Assn)  _ 

Karalekas  k  McCahill  (For  Gates  Rubber  Company,  et  iU 

American  Soc  ol  Cataract  k  Refractive  Surgery    

RamtawLoMy.  hw 

MtoiKt  lir  JiBtice - 

CammitlR  hi  EouitibM  Compensatm 

Dean  Witter  Financial  Services  Gnwp .. 

NationsBank.  kK 

Trans  Union  Corp    

National  Taipayers  Union     _~. 

Arkansas  Oklahoma  Gas  CoffllMny 

Arkansas  Western  Gas  Coaifaiiy 

Arkla.  Inc     

Williams  Companies  . __— — 

American  Freedom  Coalition — _ 

National  Grain  k  Feed  Assn 

U-Haul  IntI,  Inc  _ 

Great  Western  financial  Corp 


Receipts 


National  Assn  of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals 

Republic  Engineered  Steels.  Inc 

BAM  of  North  America.  Inc 

Perdue  farms  Inc      .,  - 

National  Gram  k  Feed  Asia >—. 

State  of  Delaware 

Koniag.  Inc 

tDolan 


L61£  toealepmenl  Corp 


Energy  Assn.  Inc  — 
NaMMl  Milk  Piaducers  federation 
Genaral  Maim  Corp 

Nucleat  Energy  Council 


American  fed  of  State  County  k  Municipil  EmpkqatI 

International  Disarmament  Corp  

Business  Roundtable .- — . 

Sprint  

Physicians  hx  Social  Responsibilitli 

Kimberty-Clark  Corp - 


Consumer  federation  ol  Amtica  . 

CatskM  Power  k  Light  Company 

GoMfal  Ehctric  Capital  Corp 

General  Motors  Corp 

Montgomery  County.  MO/  Office  ot  Economic  I 

National  Venture  Capital  Asswiatnn 

Wilderness  Society       — 

General  Motors  Corp        

Center  for  Civic  Education 


Constitutional  Rights  Foundation  „ __ — 

Eouitai.  Inc 

National  Institute  for  Citinns  Educalio*  in  tiK  law  .... 

Search  Group,  Inc  

American  Fed  of  State  County  k  Muniapal  Emptoyocs 

Industrial  Union  Department  Utfl-CIO)  -. 

Now  Janm  Natural  Gas  Co 

GnykoMd  Imes.  Inc 


190.00 


6.000.00 


31.21750 

17500 

18000 

2.00000 


1.50000 
1.500.00 


1.20000 


2.087  50 
15.00000 
30,000  00 

8,929  25 
10.50000 
16.662  19 
12.93UI0 


MM-MaMic  Medcal  Serve**,  IK  . 
NalioMl  lun  ol  Wheat  Grawers  .... 
Swiely 


National  Assisted  Housmg  Manapmiiil  Asa* 

Sierra  Club  — 

Colorado  Water  Congress 

CoiMjos  IMar  CaisanMCi  Ddtncl 

DalamlllMaiCaasanMiqiDistnd  

Gteatar  Dcmer  Cotporatim   

Rn  Grande  Water  Consenatnn  DisMd 

Rocky  Mountam  Health  Care  Corp 

San  Jn«  Watoi  Cammsio* 

UkMiaaTiit* 


Saall—ltwi  Water  CansaMtm  Oistncl.  Dimiia  Caw4  . 

Uh  NwitaHi  Ute  Tribe 

Bankers  Assn  ot  America 


Skaal  Motal  k  Air  Conditwnmg  Contractors  Hatianai  Aaa*  . 
Awtncm  Atrtmes.  Inc __-_ 


Gtobal  USA.  Inc  (Forfatth  Otstivation  SatelhK  Col  .... 

American  Feed  Industry  Assn  

Adams  Kleemeier  Hagen  Hannah  (  Foiris  (FnAnencan 

Fnends  of  the  Earth  

Chamber  of  Commerce  ot  Ha  U.1 

American  Hospital  Assn  „......-.™™™,— «— 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp 


17.199.00 


1.90525 
7.84375 
15.000  00 
10.941  00 
5.0O0  0O 
1.20000 
1.014.00 


791.66 
200.00 


Eipenditures 


400.00 
4.038m 


7.500.00 


7J00.00 
780.00 
500.00 


6,00000 
14.000  00 
2.970.00 


UJ9SJI0 


71110 

lisafi 

15.80870 
25000 


8.00000 
2.12301 
3.17399 


10.082.00 


9.191J5 
4.334  J3 

4.334  33 

74930 

4.334  33 

6.888.00 
26.804  40 
9.11585 


20.000.00 

6.00000 

1.000.00 

539.04 

500.00 

1.17S.63 

10.000.00 


4.500.00 
IOJ3$.0O 

ilmdo 


20J33.00 
18.45000 


3JI00.00 


mija 


30000 


1.884  82 
45024 


129.51 

"69474 


IJOOOO 


5,99962 
8.497  48 
7.72732 
4.036  23 
16.662  19 
6085 
389  00 

""■"664  00 


4.53151 


38  58 

319  39 

479  42 

1.755  90 

67.20 


10.07600 


56.07 
17315 


33543 


90500 
42.204.71 


554.81 
554.81 
303.24 
55481 
764  32 
895  59 


24481 

2.87387 

84810 


2.118  57 
2J8151 

■"141653 
8.797  37 

62i:« 

30175 

40557 

126.19880 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


OnM  F  Kuester.  2000  P  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
Hert  B.  Kuhn.  50  F  Street,  NW,  41100  Washington  OC  20001 
James  M  Kusiaj.  PO  to  31508  Raleigh,  NC  27615 


Kutak  RKk.  1101  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  41000  Washington.  OCMMis'" 
Oo 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Peter  Kyros.  1055  Thomas  Jeftofson  St., 

Oo __ . 

Do  ""■ 

Do 
Do 


NW.  1418  Wasliin|lan.OC  20007. 


laborers'  IntI  Union  of  Nortti  Anenca.  AFl^io;  »5  Itith  a.'.'S^^^^^ 

Janice  R  Lachance.  80  F  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20001  L. 

John  D  Lacopo.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW  11300  Washington  DC  2Vioi"~     

Bruce  C  Ladd  Jr .  1350  I  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005  " 

Kathenne  D  Ladd.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  4650  Washington  OC  20005      

Robert  Lamb.  1200  G  Street.  NW.  4600  Washington  DC  20005        

Do    


Oo 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 


Oavid  P  Lambert.  1800  K  St .  NW.  fllOO  Washington  OC  20006 
Stephen  K.  Lambnght,  One  Busch  Place  St  Louis,  MO  63118 
Lester  P  Lamm.  1776  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 
;  atham  k  Wathins.  lOOl  Pennsvtvania  Aw  NW  11300  Wxhinsinn  nr  » 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


;  Wathins.  lOOl  Pennsyhrania  Ave.,  m.  41300  Washington.  OC  2«I04"2505~ 


Do 
Oo 
Do 


K^P  Lau.  410  First  Street.  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 

ficrabeth  Lawson.  1730  M  Street,  NW  Washmgton  DC  20036 

••'  M  Lawson.  1350  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  1200  Washington  OC  20036 
.^dra  L  UFevre.  1301  Pennsyhrania  Ave .  NW  4900  Washmgton  DC  20004 

■Viiiiam  N  LaForge.  1150  Connecticut  Ave.,  m.  4900  Washington.  K  2003S ' 
Do 


Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Oo 


Wayne  R  LaPiene  Jr ,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave .  NW  Washington.  K  20(B6 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights.  2027  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW  Washingion'iic '■2S036" 
league  o  American  Investors.  23  W  Easy  Street.  BIdg  201  Simi  Valley  CA  93065-1698 

League  of  Women  Voters  ol  the  US .  1730  M  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  

f^vnthia  Lebrun-Yatfe.  PO  to  42469  Washmgloo  OC  20015-0516  

■  ;?ft  F  lederer  Jr,  1735  North  Lynn  Street,  Suite  S50  Arlington  VA  22209 

-es  B  lee  PO  to  11898  201  South  Mam  Street.  Suite  18O0  Salt  Uke  Cih.'ijir^M147^)(Hii^' 

■  en  lee.  126  10th  Street.  NE.  41  Washington.  DC  20002  «i„-««o  . 


-<  A  lee  Group.  Inc.  P  0  to  27 1  Sambel  Island  fl  33957 " 

Do   

Do _ __ 

Do ;      ' 

Oo    ;■  "'         ~2Z — 

''ourtland  Lee.  Inc.  3814  West  Street  Landover  MD  20785 "1      ,"'"" 

'  Leeson.  900  -  17th  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20006-2596 

^3  Lenhoft,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  4710  Washington  DC  20009 
'  (.eonard,  1436  U  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20009 

s  Leonard,  lOOO  Thomas  Jefferson  St ,  NW  #609    Washmgton,  i)C20(»7" 


-  :.eri  John  levering,  1101  17ih  St ,  NW,  #705  Washington  OC  20036 
"1  r,3r3  w  levine,  1015  15th  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  20005 
n-wrt  J  Levy,  1614  King  St  Alexandria,  VA  22314 
frank  J  lewis,  307  9th  Terrace  Indialantic  fl  32903 


Stuart  A  Lewis.  1919  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  #850  Washington.  K  20006 
Harris  W  lefew.  300  Pratt  Street  Luke.  MD  21540-1099 
•^on  leGate,  177  East  900  South.  #102  Salt  lake  City  UT  84111 


-  -el  G  Liberatore,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  4930  Washington  DC  20036  ~ 

i.ii*rty  Council,  c/o  Eligio  Castro  PO  Box  21544  University  Station  San  hian  PR  ci093r-l'544  ' 
Judith  Lichtman,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  #710  Washmgton  DC  20009 
David  W  liddle,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  #2300  VImgton  VA  22209 
[jMUKt  R  liebesman,  10480  little  Patuient  Parkway,  Suite  950  Columbia  MO  21044 
'    m  Imdan   1875  Conneclicut  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  300  Washington  DC  20009-5728    Z. 


iiian  Mields  Reisler  k  Cottone.  1225  Eye  Street  NW.  4300  Washington.  DC  20005  . 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 


lipsen  Whitten  t  Diaaond,  1725  DeSaics  St.,  NW.  (WO  Washinjion.  iJC2(^ 

Do  ™.„._„ 


Do. 

Oo  . 

Do. 

Oo  . 

Do 

to 

to. 


Thomas  R  Litjen.  444  North  Capitol  Street.  Suite  336  Washington  DC  20001 
Jeanne  Mane  Little,  9300  livmgston  Road  ft  Washmgton  MO  20744 
Robert  F  Lockhart  Jr,  1155  15th  Street,  NW,  #600  Washmgton  DC  200O5 


Lockheed  Informatioii  Management  Services  Company,  Inc,  SOOfrank  W,  Burr  Bitevafd^feiiecli'io'wea^^ 
frank  P  Lombardo  II,  317  Baronne  Street,  N-25  New  Orleans  UL  70112  >.  •»  »  ooo 

Elizabeth  Long,  1828  L  Street.  NW  4802  Washington  OC  20036 

Robert  Michael  long,  McElroy  k  Sullivan  First  State  Bank  Tower  400  West  ■r5»^Sti«'iBtin"^irX^ni76'r 
Laura  loomis,  3030  N  luckahoe  Street  Arlington  VA  22213  ^^'  — 

Joe  L  Luby  Jr .  1899  I  Street.  NW.  Suite  1100  Washmgton  DC  20038 

Gene  A  Lucero.  633  West  5th  Street  43500  Los  Angeles.  CA  90071     "  _ZZ 

Do  

Carta  Luggiero,  50  f  Street.  NW,  41100  Washington  DC  20001 

JC  Luman  (  Associates  1030  15th  Street,  NW,  #816  Washmgton.  OC  2W>65 

Michael  L  Luncetord.  8787  Stemmons  freeway  Dallas  TK  75247  "' 

lames  S  Lyon.  410  North  Lincoln  Street  Arlington  VA  22201  " 


Ihriarel  Lyons,  1747  Pennsyhrania  Ave  ,  NW,  #700  Washmgton  DC  20006       T 

WHIiam  T  Lyons.  1747  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW  #700  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Robert  t  Mackm.  122  South  Swan  Street  Albany  NY  12210 

Bnan  C  Mactoiald,  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  300  »»ashingtoii.  K  Mfloij' 

CMI  Madison  Government  Relations.  Inc .  1611  Landfall  Onve  Wilmington  NC  28403 


:: 


EmployerA:iient 


Public  Citinn  Health  Research  Group 
American  Hospital  Assn 

Dow  Chemical  USA   

Education  Resources  Institute I 

fust  National  Bank  of  Omaha  

Louisiana  Public  facilities 


Municipal  Bond  Investors  Assurance  Cof  ."J_ '~""~ 

Smith  Barney  Harns  Upham  k  Co ""~1"._„""""!Z!' 

AJIsup,  Inc   "" 

Kyros  Associates  {ForAmencan  Soc  lor  Cell  BwloootaO 

Assaiation  of  Administratne  Law  Judges  Inc     J 

Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  Professional  Jtesn !.JLZ 

Cooperative  of  Amencan  Physicians.  Inc 


Receipts 


1230 
11.106  98 


4.00000 

5.327  50 

49.212  76 

21.1M75 

12.69744 


Amencan  Fed  of  Government  Empioien  , 

EDS  Corporation 

Motorola.  Inc  

Glau.  Inc 


Wright  k  Talisman.  PC  (ForCaM  Encrn  Coirpl  . .._ 
Wright  k  Talisman,  PC  (For<:olumbia  Natural  Resources) 
Wright  t  Talisman.  PC  (for  Equitable  Resources  Eiploration) 
Wriglit  S  Talisman.  P  C  (for  Occidental  Chemical  Corporation) 

Wright  k  Talisman,  PC  (for  Solite  Corp)  ' 

Wright  t  Talisman  (for  Sun  Company) "" 

Wnght  k  Talisman  (for  Virginia  Oil  arid  din  tali) IZ! 

Naa  Torii  Slock  Exchange.  Inc  L„.„ 

-Busch  Companies,  he  , 


_      .  Users  federation  lor  Safety  t  Mobitily  

Ataander  S  Alexander  Services.  Inc  

Continental  Airlines.  Official  Cmte  of  Unsecured  CieMiitt" 

EUA  Cogenex  Corp  _..    

Manville  Corp _ .~....Z1.Z I 

Marie  Ringrose  and  llda  McGiiniiBii  "Z!Z_.!L.__IZI 
National  Independent  Energy  Producers  ,,"' 

Sidn  Energies  USA,  Inc   Z.'.'Z.'""~Z.'. 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council  .  ZZ.  _ 

leagiie  of  Women  Voters  of  the  US „ _1 I" 

Assn  of  Aawrica's  Public  TV  Stations Zl 

Remsurance  Assn  ol  America    _ _  " 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute  . 


roordination  Council  for  North  American  Attain  „....  7 
Paul  Werth  Assxiates.  Inc  (for  Grocery  Manufacturers  JtesiiT  " 
Paul  Werth  Associates,  Inc  (For  Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation) 
Paul  Werth  Associates,  Inc  (for  labor  Policy  Assn) 


Werth  Associates,  Inc  (for  Mrssissippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indoo) 
"^h  Associates,  Inc  (for  Von  Roll  America,  Inc) 
Rifle  Assn  of  America    _ 


Council  for  Compassionate  Governance  (NCAVS) 

National  Staff  leasing  Assn  

Parsons  Behle  k  Latimer  (Forfnero  FiMite)  1 

Washington  Office  on  Africa  

AutoZone,  Inc  _Z._Z 

Harmschfeger  Industries  !!_!._ 

MapPower  Corporation  J? ZI 

Midas.  International  , ,  ™„™ 

Pet.  Inc _ .■~~'""''~ 

Public  Resource  Assn  Z._.! 

Wilderness  Society Z! 

Women's  Legal  Detense  Fand Z171 

Greenpeace 


Leonard  Ralston  Stanton  (  tonks  (ForJInioftr  he) 

DirKt  Marketing  Assn 

American  Public  Health  Assn  '.'Z'^ZIZ 

National  Assn  ol  Housing  Cooperatiues "''~~ 

Hams  Corporation  

Firs!  Interstate  Bancorp  ~'Z 

Westvaco  Corporation  ZI 

Siena  Club    Z.ZZZ 

Chiysler  Corporation  Z!Z.-ZI__Z_ 


Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund  ... 

Northrop  Corp 

Pahsades  Development.  Inc.  et  al 

Center  lor  Science  m  the  Public 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  foundation 

MMi^  Dept  of  Iransponatmn  

Northem  States  Power  (Company ■  „  __^ 

State  of  Colorado,  Dept  ot  Highways  . .,,..,  "'"""" '.Z 

State  of  II.  Dept  of  Transportation.  On  of  Water  Resonrcej " 

Water  Reclamation  District  of  Greater  Chicago 

Wisconsin  Electnc  Power  Co ZZ1.Z ~ 

Wisconsin  Power  k  light  Co  Z '. ! 

Chambers  Devekipment  Co.  hie  

Federal  Record  Service  Corp  _  ~ 

Health  Trust.  Inc  Z 

McDonold's  Corp  

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  jissii  ._Z 

Pwneer^ied  Co.  Inc  Z" 

Rolls  Royce.  Inc  ~ 

R«  Nabisco  Washington.  Ine ZZZZ ZI 

Westmghouse  Electric  Corp [^ 


National  Tooling  k  Machining  Assn  . 

Pennml  Company  „ 


Entergy  Services,  Inc 


Amencan  Foundation  lor  ADS  Ranaicii 
Ameiiean  Tdephane  and  THempli 


National  Paris  (  Coasenation  Assoeiatiaa  . 

Eiaon  Carp  

I  Finance  Assn  (CFW 


Sidley  <  Austm  (for  General  Electric  Capital  oiiirt" 

Amencan  Hospital  Assn  

National  Assn  of  Personnel  Consuitaots  . . 

Maiy  Kay  Cosmetics,  lac 

Mineral  Policy  Center 

Ciba-Geigy  Corp [I] 

Ciba-CeiB  Corp 

National  Conteieact  ol  hnoraact  UtiiiiatanZ 

Public  Lands  Council 

Burtiank-Glendale-Pasadena  Airport  Authiirity 


Eipenditures 


261i5 

I'ufii 

1.11772 

25.933.06 

1.12944 

154.61 


39.334.50 

3,67600 

2400 

5.0OO.0O 

5.00000 
5.000.00 



im» 

KM 

12.S31.0e 

S.400JO 

13.237i6 

9M0JO 

6.62501 
6.583  32 
3.750.00 

69718 
1275 
15797 

11.82500 
5.90000 
6.27500 

10.303  75 
3.570.00 

22.455.18 


48.92584 
5i2501 
2.00000 


S.2».0O 


250  22 

107  32 

30  96 

836  78 

1.03039 

2.00000 

49.871.49 


48.92584 
250  00 


6S0M 
....„._ 

1.5C2.00 

imm 

C34J0 


25.00 


405JI0 


1.192.63 

6.25200 


13.73S.SI 


3.646.49 


1.34600 
4000 


1100 


378.00 


1J80.00 


SUI 


7.7S.0O 
liMM 


1.500.00 
3.00000 
1.000.00 


10.000.00 
2,00000 


21JOO.0O 

9,894^2 

72010 


37.00 
10200 


9000 
4700 


1.07553 

1.00000 

15.000.00 

I3S« 


2.217.19 


3410.00 

8.18800 
11.25000 
1. 000  00 
7.50000 


755.83 


107.23 

3190 

1.094.55 


I92M 
7UI 

6.106.00 


3384 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


February  23,  1993 


OriMiotno  or  ImlivKlual  Filini 


Do 
Oo 

at. 


B  J  MafMr.  314 

Do ___- 

0( 


«n.K 


K  20002  . 


he  314 


K2toe. 


Terence  P  lUlam.  1331  ftiiiimii  «»t.  ■«.  USD  fcrth  NUMaclM.  DC  2tlt4  

Mknr  S.  Mm.  1 16  WUrtrt  Ptaet  Mmdnt.  V*  22314  

K  mam  »*".  1?S0  I  amt  m.  urn  WulMlln.  X  200O5_^^-- 

Mnw  T  Ihltecli.  400  Hortti  CjpM  SI ,  PUK.  I«M  W»»lii«|li».  DC  20011 

«nwM»K«  PO  B«  530U7  B»mirnlum.  «!■  35253-OU7  

WW  V  Manney  324  £«sl  Cjpifol  SI .  «  Washinitim,  DC  20003 -•---■•-■■ 

MwiM  Preimatiai  fsanatnn.  S777  Nocth  Ztmtf  Dvne.  Sunt  165  TtaiiiH.  U  H2SI 

PMnoi  MKter.  1155  ISMi  St    KW.  1400  «»«hm|tM,  DC  20005      

UillMi  A.  Hntmil.  1156  15lli  SJ .  IW.  lUOl  WjjAnipon.  DC  20005 

HwtoM  t  Camtm.  1667  K  Sinet  M.  MM  WisHMfM.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 


Clulnwj  M  Hamuis  3430  Blue  M.  Folli  CkuRk.  V*  22041 

JiMliUi  Mwty.  1  Ciane  PIxt  Oiliwii  HM.  NSM  2023  iMtnlia  --— 

taepli  I  tertyak.  655  15m  S«iw«.  m  #225  Wasliwilo*.  DC  2000S .;_-.- 

Maiytand  Peoote  j  Counsel  231  E  Baltimore  Street.  9lti  Fl  Baltimore.  M)  2I2B 

Anna  M  Hasctimo.  1015  18»  Street.  1*1  Washinfton  DC  20036      — 

Gloi  Ontt  MnoR.  1101  MmoM  Am.  NW.  1604  Waslmftofl.  DC  2000S 

UN*.  lteseo.29»P»r»  Mnime  1301  flurllBi  Tort.  NY  10171    

IM  0.  IMcMt.  1001  Sinif  St.  »123  SMwf  S»nit  «  20910        

Mdiart  0  MatlMas.  1200  17tli  Street.  NW.  1500  Nashm|toa.  DC  20036 — 

Wrikaai  W  Maum.  1745  lettcnoii  Davn  Hiitnay  11000  Arimrton.  VA  22202  — 
m»m  A.  Hamell.  1250  E|0  Street  N*  ROOD  Washiii|loa.  DC  20005 


.  4609  30lti  Street.  M)  Wirtiggw.  DC  im» 


Mirer  6.  Mays  1505  Pnnce  Street  S«*  3t0  N«M*a.  V*  22314 

McMm  Greuo.  Inc.  1029  Venmnt  Aw .  NN.  NOO  Wastimtten.  DC  20M6  . 
Mdiael  1  HcMants.  1776  Eye  Street.  MN.  IIOOO  Washmfton.  DC  20006  .. 

H  WKler  HcAden.  1155  1501  St .  NW.  1504  Washin|tt)n.  DC  20005  

Do 


Oo 


rimothy  McAnaraey.  413  «M  Itmm  StmcliM.  1. 627tM 
tfcAuHne  My  t  MMI.  1341  6  SbMt  M.  SOO 


K2MIH. 


Oo 
Dt . 


Do 

Do 


Susan  P  McCaflni.  3901  N  Mmdan  S««o  25  Manapeln.  M  46201 

KamonM  S  HcCaftet.  1015  15t(i  Street,  m  WasHtnclon.  DC  20005  

Jmcs  A  McCaniiy  1711  Kini  Street.  Suite  One  AleianOnj  VA  22314 

ladm  L  McClmtocli.  901  Mauaclwjeit}  An .  NW  Washmfton.  DC  20001   

SMdw  MCConnell.  1334  G  SItHt  NN.  1500  (MHRflM.  DC  20005        

I  McCanmcli.  1455  PMmlMM  taMi.  WWiSlMita*.  DC  20004-1007  . 


FnKS  0  McOennolt  iU  16HI  Staot  N.W.  Swll  624A  Nashinfton.  DC  20006 
Manamie  McOermolt.  1350  Ne«  Tort  Awnue.  m.  1615  Wasluniton.  DC  2000i 
McOennolt  Will  i  Emeiy.  1850  K  St  .l«».  4450  Washmpon,  DC  20006 

Do       - — 

lames  E  McOenM',''4T6'rirrt''iiii«t  S^^ 

Cltrotine  M  Mc£ntce  50  F  Street.  NW.  KIOO  Washmilaii.  OC  20001 

Kate  McGce.  1155  Connecticut  Awnue  l«M  MOO  MaJtMriOi,  OC  20036  

Kevn  S.  McGumess.  400  Nonn  Cao'lol  Slieei  NW  15(5  Wastiin(lM.  K  20MI 
I  HcWyn.  1313  L  St.  NN  Waslnilon.  X  20005 


Employet^ient 


Federal  Eipress  Corp — 

las  Anieles  County  Transportatam  Cooinnum 

Marli  Air.  Inc  

SarisoIa-BraOenton  Aitpirt , 

Ventura  Port  Oislnct - - 

James  1.  HafMi  1  Associates  Inc  (ForASARCO  Inc) 

J*MS  I.  fttpm  (  Associiles.  Inc  (For  CanyDneer^l 

J  HMtr  I  Associates  (For  KaiOaO  Forest  Products 


■• _______ - 

tf                                                                                                                

fl                                                                                              - — 

Il                                                                                                         

Il                                                                                                       . 

fg                                              

Il                                                                                                                            

d                    

^ 

tt 

Qg                                                                                                                                                                                            _ 

Charlie  McBn*  taicMn.  he  173)  M  SbMt  Ml.  NOO  VtaM 

Do                                                                

vhitocian _ 

d                                           

Il                                                                                           

d 

Il                               

Il                                                ,,f              

Dl 

k    '          

HcMire  Mm  I  Km*  Co .  LP  A.  Dm  Mana  i  ToMers  At  Eneview  1301  East  NhOi  SbMt  11200  dntlmt  OH  U114 
Plliidi  M.  IfcUa.  1000  WmwN  Amm^  *».  llOOO  Wasltmfton.  K  20005 

Ot - 

D* 


Oo 

Do 


Bot  McLean.  490  Ltnlairt  Plaza.  SN.  13200  Kadiiifhn.  K  20024-2120 

MKHad  It  Mdeod.  1  MassacXusetts  Ave   tM.  1800  INaslmfton.  K  20001-1431  . 

Do  


Da. 

Do 


OC  20006 


Nancy  L  Mdemon.  816  Connecticut  Avenue.  MW.  Ttli  Floor  II 

Victor  McMalun.  218  0  Street.  S£  Wasl»n|ton.  K  20003   

Susan  McNally.  1350  CoonedKul  Aawwt.  MN.  Suite  700  Waslinfha.  K  2M3t . 

lames  Meadom.  600  Conirass  An..  113(0  Austm.  TX  78701  „ 

Rotert  A  Median.  80  F  Street.  NN  NaUMiflon.  DC  20001  

Medtranic.  Inc.  70OO  Central  Avenue.  NE  Minneapolis.  MN  55432 


lames  1  Mafner  A  Associates.  Inc  (ForMantnle  Adiustmi  Contractors.  Inc) 
lames  I  Mafner  I  Assaciares.  Inc  (For  Northern  Arinna  Unwersity  Foundation) 

Asarco.  hK 

Canyonaers 

Kiiliab  Forest  Predudi  Company 


Ad|ustin|  Contractors,  bit  . 


Aruoni  Umwrsity  FoundatMi  ._ 

Broadcastini  Co.  Inc    - 

NMinal  Rifle  Ass*  ot  America 

Tin  Olihrt  (  RMreaders  Assn 


BnOisriMM  at  Mainhiianc*  ot  Way  Emptoyn  . 

Vulcan  Materials  Co  .- 

National  Star  Route  Hail  CoMracMis  Ass* 


United  DistnOution  Companies  

American  Suiarteel  CiiMers  Assn 

Ainerican  Putilic  Gas  Assn  

City  ol  Venice.  Florida 
Town  ol  Unfteat  Key 
Ctiildren's  TelevisiM  ( 


Rtnne-Poulenc.  Inc 


Conference  ol  State  Bank  Supervison  . 

Collete  ol  Amencan  Pathotofots  

Westvaco  Corporation      

Inlormation  Security,  Inc  

Pan  Amencan  World  Ainrays.  Inc  

Gantal  Dynamcs  Corp 

(  Business  Equipment 


Oil  Chemical  8  Atomic  Wortais  Intanialiaaal  IM**  — 

Amencan  Oplomelric  Assn   

National  Computer  Systems  _ 

BP  Amerca  Inc   > ___________ 

I  G  Boswell  Co 


New  Tort  Cotton  Eirtanp 

Supima  Association  at  America 
Pllilip  Morris  Inc 


AssociKion  de  Hospitales  de  Puerto  Ric* 

Association  ol  Pni(ressne  Rental  Or|anizati«ll . 

Ctfna  Corp  

CAW  Cop -.. 

UUSIEP - 

DiNtsffl.  North  Raiftan  SyMsm 

Daa*  NRttr  Realty.  He    

0<ilawo  Enterposes         ..- 

Ft  NarW  Transportation  ( 


MASSPORT/Cwnmomiealth  ol  Massachusatis 

National  I4ed<cal  Care       

Nevada  Povier  __ 

Resort  Assn 


tart*  Rk*  Federal  Altan  Aimwiilialia*  . 


Umvanily  *l  NeoaMUs  VepsMsamdi  CmI« 

(hMwty  at  Novate.  Reno     ___...__ 

Amencaa  Naclaar  Enero  Council  

Canhna  Pmmt  t  Lifht  Co 

Commanvreallh  Edisan  Co  . 


Consolidated  Edison  Co  ot  Iha  Yak,  he  . 

General  Atomics  -.. 

IgwsiaM  Eaorn  Setnces 


HMhMl  An*  fit  the  Supercondudni  Soptf  CoKlv  . 

atrni  EnaiB  C«    .._ 

SiPlfiAa  Corp ____..._.____ 

Taritck  Initatiw  Dittnct 


«lestM|hoia*  EMctiic  Carp - 

Tulion  Pacific  Corp  — 

Community  Service  Council  ot  Central  M.  he 

American  Public  Health  Assn  

Snack  Food  Assn 


United  Assn  of  journeymen  t  Appio*tic*l  ot  Ml  P.  I  P.FX 

AMomer's  Assn  

Institute  ol  Certified  Public  Accountants 


I  Sutter  (Far  Assaiation  Manaiement  Catfl . 


Mehl  A  Pichens  Associates.  Inc.  230  East  Capitol  Street.  NE  Washinfhin.  K  20003 


lor  Group  Mana|ement.  Inc  (For&ae(i*t  Cai4  An*)  . 

Anaoation  o(  American  Vintners _ 

Rmait  Corporation  . .- - — 

Dim  Corporation      — 

American  Nuclear  Eaero  Council  lANEC) 

American  Hospital  Assn  

Oradt  Corporatoo  . 

McGumess  A  Hatch  (For  CowaiO  

Citutns  tor  Tai  justice  _ — 


Rowan  I  Btamlt  hic  (For4m*rica*  Ass*  of  Bttod  Baaks) 

Ra<M  1 8ht«tl  he  (Fatf  R.  Bart  inc)       

IMM  t  MnM.  he  (FoiAishl-Myers  Squibl)  Company) 

Rowan  A  Blawilt  he  (For-Contoeor.  Inc) ____ — ™^ 

Rowan  t  Blewitt  Inc  (For  Medtronic.  Inc)  . 

Rowan  8  Blewitt.  Inc  (For  Par  Pharmaceutical,  hd 

Rowan  i  Blewitt.  Inc  (For  Rhone-Poulenc  Roier) 

Rowan  t  Blewitt.  Inc  (For  Upiohn  Company) ___ 

National  Assn  of  Postal  Supervisors 


Receipts 


Mcliad  NMkhsaa  t  Ifeler  (For:Amanca«  Ass*  ol  Cn»  hsoan) 

HtLmt  WilMiiia  t  IMai  (ForJnanca*  Mnknom  hstitiih) — 

Mdaad  Wahiosa*  t  MMar  (FarJlmencao  Peanut  Produet  Mamtactureis.  he) . 

Mcleod  Wattiinson  8  Miller  (ForChrcajo  Board  ol  Trade)  

McLnO  Watkinson  8  Miller  (For  Sine  of  Florida  Department  of  Ctm) 

Mcleod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (For  United  Eu  Producats)  

Orianuation  lor  International  Investment  (OFIII   — 

Friends  ot  the  Earth  

LadhaM  tatomation  Management  Servcas  Campaiy.  he 

Cl«M  IMiNrt  System  inc  

Amaifca*  HI  el  Government  Employees  


13.000.00 
24.999.00 


(.OOOJP 
9.000.00 
1.525(4 

8.52564 
8.52564 
8.52564 
8.52564 

24J1300 
1.220.00 

22.91000 

8.5S0.00 

5.00000 

50000 

via 

14.922.46 


II.M0JI 

__.__„ 

1.65000 
1.075W 


Boian  Aerotech.  \m 


394.00 
4,414.00 


1.1 

tmtt 

7J00.00 


2.000.00 

2.00000 
2.25000 
1.00000 
l.OOOOO 
1.000  00 
500.00 
IMM 
._„._ 

1.00000 
3.00000 
15,000.00 
15.00000 
7.500.00 


Eipenditures 


i/nm 

I.00O.M 

3.500.00 

6.000.00 

1.50000 

45000 

450  OO 

1.200.00 

1.40000 

60000 

4.00000 

85000 

900  00 

160  00 

1760  00 

1.200  OO 

10  70 

2.566  00 


6,000.00 
3,500.00 
5,000.00 


10^00.00 
_____ 


12.692  Jl 

inii 

937iD 


3.37500 
1.37500 
1.437  50 
6.81250 
13.050.00 
(.24900 


2J3t.0O 
4.(87  50 
1.739 OO 
3J447S 

ITii^H 


1.2(0.00 
2.4S2.0( 

"iimoo 


92216 

86  74 
1.063  73 
8025 
137  55 
19.01147 
10.17605 
11.15304 
10.16956 
10.226.86 


27.00 


54  00 

12900 
800 
1000 


1.02810 
153  46 
865.00 


291.72 


22020 
5091 

252  79 

1353 

99.38 

59.28 

1.120.24 

129.93 


1.310.00 

5000 

1.79310 


1.39018 

■■■—- 


tin 


1.677.14 
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Organisation  or  Indnndual  Filin( 


Lany  Mehlhalf.  23  N  Scott.  127  Sheridan  WY  82801 

Susan  R  Meisincer.  606  North  Washmfton  Street  Aleundna  VA  22314 

loseph  R  Membrmo.  1120  20th  Street,  m.  1750  South  Washmfton.  DC  20036  ' 

Oo   


Merle  D  Mensson.  3M  Center-8M|  2M^Wsii^Waiilh\m 
Edward  L  Memian,  6000  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Washmiton,  OC  20815  ... 


Oo 


Carol  Messer  1020  19th  Street  NW,  ««)  Washmfton  OC  20036 

Win  MetrtI,  120O  Dominion  Court  Maclean  VA  22102 
David  A  Metzner  499  S  Capitol  SI ,  SW  #520  Washmfton  DC  20003 
Alden  M  Meyer.  1616  P  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  _   "J 

Nicholas  Meyers,  1400  K  Street,  NW  Washinpon  DC  20OO5  _ 
Michael  G  Michaels,  PO  Boi  150160  Atlanta  GA  30315       . 

Mid-Atlantic  Medical  Services  Inc,  4  Tatt  Court  Rockville,  MO  m'M  

Rene  Milam  Boj  17407  Wsshinglon  Dulles  Aiiport  Washmfton  DC  20041 
Nelson  I  Milder,  1828  K  Street,  NW,  #906  Washmfton  DC  20036 
Fred  Millar.  218  D  St ,  SE  Washmfton,  DC  20O03  'Z!""_ 

Bonnie  K  Miller,  Boi  528  Gainesville  VA  22065-0528  _  "" 

David  H  Miller.  1421  Prince  Street  #400  Aleundna.  VA  0314 '  "    Z 

Do 

Oo " " ~" 

Deborah  Imie  MiRcr.  IStli  (  M  Streets.  NN Nasliiafton',  OC  mH ""  1 

G  Daniel  Miller.  1140  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #500  Washmfton  DC  20036 

Do     


Do 
Oo 


Howard  Miller.  115  West  Ca«e|e  Drive  Maislialt.  MN  56258 _. 

leffrey  T  Miller,  295  Madison  Aw  1 9ltl  Floor  New  York  NY  10017 
linda  B  Miller  818  18th  Street  NN.  1900  Washmfton  DC  20006 
Petfy  Miller   1424  !6th  St .  WW.  #604  Washmfton,  DC  20036 
Richard  G  Miller,  1201  I  Street,  **  Washmfton  DC  20005 


Robert  I  Miller.  5601  Seminary  Road,  »2213-N  Falls  Church.  VA2204i-»i's"' 
Miller  8  Associates.  Hams  N .  1212  New  Yort  Avenue.  NW.  #850  Washmfton  6.C." 
Miller  8  Chevalier.  Chtd.  655  15th  St .  m.  #900  Washmfton  DC  20005-5701 


Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 


CG  Pete  Milhfan.  1442  SW  Ireon  Ciide  Palm  City.  FL  33490 
Anna  Mmaya,  2632  Wafon  Dmre,  #20  Aleundna.  VA  22303 


Elliot  Mincberf.  2000  M  Street.  NW  Suite  400  Washmfton,  DC  2()036 ""' 

Mintz  Levin  Cohn  Ferns  Glovsky  8  Popeo.  PC.  701  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  mH.  #900  Nastacion.K  20004 ~ 


Do 

Da 

Do 

Oa. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


luka  Misetic.  1912  Sunderland  Place.  NW  Washmfton  OC  20036 "'    '" 

Mitchell  Williams  Selif  Gates  8  Woodyard,  320  W  Capitol  Avenue,  ifioiio  uS  lioA"*R  TMlJSa''' 
W  Kirk  Monroe  1615  M  Street  NW.  #220  Washmfton  DC  20036  ""  ""^  "^  "'««••'>»  • 
James  P  Mooney.  1724  Massachusetts  Ave  ,  NW  Washington  DC  20036 

Cynthia  I  Moore.  5908  North  35tli  Street  Arlington  VA  22207  Zl 

Frank  B  Moore,  3003  ButtertielO  Road  Oak  Brock  II  60521  Z 

Randall  B  Moorhead,  1300  I  Street,  NW  «1070£  Washington  DC  20005    ""__ 

Richard  M  Moose,  1020  19lh  Street  NW,  #600  Washmfton  DC  20036     " "" 

John  Morfan,  501  3rd  Street,  m  Washmfton,  DC  20001  ""' ■■' 

Gerald  D  Morris,  555  New  Jeisey  Ave    NW  Washmfton  DC  20001    IZ ZZi 

J  Wilson  Morns  5155  Macomb  Street  m  Washmfton  DC  20016       '  "Z"'     ,.""""''      _Zr 
Tom  C  Moms.  1776  Eye  Street  NW  #700  Washmfton  DC  20006        '. ' 


William  C  Morrison,  2001  North  Adams  SI  Ailmfton,  VA  22201 
Morrison  8  Foerster,  2OO0  Pennsylvania  Ave    Wt  Washmfton  DC  2000( 
Valerie  T  Morse,  1020  19th  St ,  NW.  #600  Washmfton  DC  20036 
Michael  I  Morton.  910  16th  Street,  NW.  #402  Washmfton  OC  200biB      „ 

Do      _        " 

Beth  Moten.  80  F  Street,  NW  Washmfton,  DC  20001    ' ' '"  ' 'II ' '."''  Z 

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  Inc,  1600  fye  Street.  NW  Washington  DC  '20006  ' 
Muldoon  Murphy  8  Faucette,  5101  Wisconsin  Ave ,  NW,  #508  Washington  DC  20016 
James  Jackson  Muiphy,  1/20  I  Street,  NW  'th  Floor  Washington  DC  20006       _ 

Linda  luniewski  Murphy   1601  Duke  Street  Aleundna  VA  22314         "„ 

Paul  T  Murphy.  PO  Bm  619500  Dallas.  R  75261 

RoOert  Musil,  1000  16th  Street,  NW.  Suite  810  Washmfton.  DC  20Cl'36 


Karen  Mafee  Myers.  1331  Pennsylvania  Ave .  m.  suite  1300-N  Washington  DC  200O4 
National  Abortion  Rifhts  Action  Leafue.  1101  14th  Street,  NW,  5th  Roor  Washmfton  OC  206»" 
National  Africultural  Chemicals  Assn,  1155  15th  St ,  NW  Washmfton  DC  20005 
National  Assn  lor  the  Self-Employed  (NASEI,  575  Ritchie  Road  Capitoi  Heifhts  MO  2o'7'4'3 
National  Assn  of  Federal  Employees,  1140  NW  63rd  Street,  #301  Oklahoma  City  OK  73116 
National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  U  S  .  15th  i  M  Sts ,  NW  Washmfton  DC  200O5 
National  Assn  ol  letter  Caniers.  100  Indiana  Ave ,  NW  Washmfton  DC  20001 
National  Assn  of  life  Companies.  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave .  #1250  Washmfton  DC  20004 


National  Assn  of  Mutual  Insurance  Cos,  3601  Vincennes  Road  PO  Boi  68700  Indianapolis  IN  46268 
National  Assn  of  Real  Estate  Investment  Tnjsts,  Inc.  1129  20th  St .  NW.  #705  Washington  DC  20036  ' 
National  Assn  ol  Stevedores.  2011  I  Street,  NW  #601  Washmfton  DC  20OO6  ' 

National  Assn  of  Wheat  Growers,  415  2nd  St ,  NE,  #300  Washmfton  DC  20002  ""Z 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  8400  Westpark  Drive  Mclean  VA  22102 


National  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc   1724  Massachusetts  Ave    NW  Washmfton  "oC '20036        

National  Coal  Assn.  1130  17th  Street,  NW  Washmfton,  DC  20036 

National  Coalition  tor  Manne  Conservalion,  Inc,  5105  Paulsen  Street.  #243  Savannah  GA  31405 

National  Comm  on  Pay  Equity.  1126  16th  St ,  m.  #411  Washmfton  DC  20036  " 

National  Council  of  Africultural  Emptoyers,  1735  1  Street,  NW,  #704  Washmfton  DC  20006 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism  8  Drug  Dependence,  1511  K  Street.  NW.  #926  Washmfton  DC  20005""" 

National  Education  Assn,  1201  16th  St ,  NW  Washmfton  DC  20036  ' 

National  Family  Planning  8  Reproductive  Health  Assn,  liic.  122  C  St .  NN.  I380'  Washmfton'  l)C20bo'i"' 

National  Fed  of  Independent  Business,  53  Century  Blvd  ,  #300  Nashville  IN  37214 


National  Federation  of  Business  8  Professional  WomenAJSA,  2012  Massachusetts  Ave    NWWashmrton  DC  20d3is  ' 
National  Gram  8  Feed  Assn,  1201  New  York  Avenue,  NW  #830  Washmfton,  DC  20005-3917  ' 

National  Grass  Roots  8  Communications,  Inc,  116  N  Saint  Asaph  Street  Aleundna  VA  22314    ~  Z 

National  Industrial  Iransportalion  League,  1700  N  Moore  St  S-1900  Arlmfton  VA  22209-1904  _"" .'" 

National  Knitwear  8  Sportswear  Assn.  386  Park  Avenue  South  New  York,  NY  10016  '" 

National  league  of  Postmasters  ot  the  U  S ,  1023  North  Royal  Street  Aleundna  VA  53314  H 

National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  1840  Wilson  Blvd  Artrngtoo  VA  22201        '  ZI 

National  Motorists  Assn.  6678  Pertzborn  Road  Dane,  Wl  53529  Z I 

National  Pork  Producers  Council,  501  School  Street  SW  #400  Washmfton  DC  20074 Zl  "~~ 

National  Realty  Committee.  1250  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #630  Washmfton '  DC  20036  '. "" 

National  Rifle  Assn  of  Amenca,  1600  Rhode  Island  A« .  NW  Washington  'oC  20036  

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition.  1??  C  Street,  NW,  #875  Washington  DC  20001  '" 

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assn,  1630  Duke  St ,  4th  Flwr  Aleundna  VA  22314-3465         ZZ  """"' 

National  Taipayers  Union,  325  Pennsyhiama  Ave.,  S£  Washington,  OC  20003  


Nrtnnal  Tire  Dealers  8  Retreaders  Assn,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW,  #400  Washmfton  OC  20005 

National  Tour  Assn,  Inc.  546  E  14am  Street  Lexinpon.  KY  40508 

National  Venture  Capital  Association.  1655  N  Fort  Meyer  Dr ,  #700  Minfitin  VA  22209 


Employer/Client 


Sierra  Ciuh 

Swiety  lor  Human  Resource  I4ana|emeit 

Hall  Estill  et  al  (For  Cherotee  Natnn)  . 

Hall  Estill  et  al  (ForHoopa  Valley  Thta)  „ 
Wichita  Tnbe  .. 

3M  ■  Z "" 

Central  Gulf  Lines.  Inc 

lAenill  lynch  8  Compaof.  lae 

Amencan  Eipress  Co  

Wistimfton  Office  on  Africa  

Van  Fleet  Associates 


Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
Amencan  Psychiatnc  Assn      ,. 


Newspaper  Ass*  ol  Ammei ~ 

Amencan  S«  of  Mechanical  EnfinMn 

Friends  of  the  Earth       

National  Council  for  Improved  Health 

Federal  Legislative  Associates  (For  Hughes  Nelwk  i^'eaB)'      7 

Federal  legislative  Assaiates  (Foi  Limited.  Inc)  

federal  legislative  Associates  (for  Native  Amencan  Cotton  PtpdiiSrhd " 

Natiooal  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U  S 

Faegre  8  Benson  (For  Amencan  Water  Development  incj Zl 

Faegre  8  Benson  (For  Church  Alliance) 

Faegre  8  Benson  (For  Multrfoods)  """"" "[__ 

faefre  8  Benson  (For  National  Car  Rent*0 Z.ZZZZ 

Schwans  Sales  Enterpnses,  Inc  ~" 

Lead  Industnes  Association,  l«  "" 

Volunteer  Tnistees  of  Not-for-Pmlit  I 
Consumer  federation  of  America  , 

American  Health  Care  Assn  

Sparton  Corp  

Home  Insurance   

American  Nuclear  Enero  Council 
Association  of  Financial  Services 

Blue  Cross  of  California  

Chevy  Chase  Savinfs  Bank.  FSB  

Ranfe  Rover  of  North  America,  he 

SABIC  Marketinf  Amencas.  Inc 

AflMricao  Telephone  8  Teletrapli  Co 
Hilieapler  Assn  Memational 


Peofle  for  the  Amencan  Way  Action  Fun«  . 
Inc 


Communications  Industnes  Assn  of  Japi*  . 

Dmk  Craifhead.  et  al   __ 

kwrts  Entertainment 

National  Cable  Television  Assn.  he 

Newspaper  Assn  of  Amenca 

Sremens  Corp „._„__ 

Timwt  BiMdctstmt  System.  Inc Z 

CiMtim-Aniirican  Association  

ImlCoip 


Ion  Communications  Gniup/Ruder  Finn.  Inc  (Fo>:Gavenniient  ol  Griien) 
il  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc 


Jlatioial  Council  on  Teacher  Retirement 

Wnh  Manafement  Inc  

Mortli  American  Philips  Corp  _ 

American  fjpress  Co  _.__. 

Communications  Workers  of  Ameiici 

American  Fed  ot  Teachers 


Bailey  Moms  8  Robinson  (ForUpjobn  Ci>) . 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co   _ 

Meat  Importers  Council  of  America,  in:  ._. 

CoKdidated  freightways  „ 

American  Eipress  Co      

Flonda  Sugar  Cane  League.  Inc , 

Re  Grande  Valley  Sugar  Growers  

Ameriun  Fed  of  Govemment  Emphiiics  ... 


Manufacturers  Lrfe  hsurance  Co  . 
Amencan  Academy  of  Actuancs  ... 

Society  of  Amencan  Flonsts  

C>ta  Petroleum  Corp 


Ptiysicians  lor  Social  ResponsibiM^  . 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp  


3385 


Business  8  Prefessional  NomenAISA 


Csilitio*  lor  Auto  Repnr  EquaMir  . 


Recnpls 


3.022  50 
15.00000 
28.840,50 
10.395  00 
12000 
750.00 
9J3750 
3.25000 
5.850  00 
6.282  98 
13.74999 
2.78100 
3.097.00 


6.000.00 


3.000.00 

limjie 


Eipenditures 


SO(JI 


56808 
58996 

17.31 


130.80 
64  02 
170.00 


13.057.41 
779  9( 


8.00001 


t.misi 


- 

TSSM 

550.00 

45000 

75.00 
350.00 

""ntili 

8.05100 

l(.000.00 
2J3100 

2.IK.S7 

2.900.00 

7.50000 

60000 
1.10000 

1.3(l.(( 
7.00000 
1,52500 
4.46500 

KrUMIM 

503  50 

1.41500 
172.00 

8.640.00 
5.67000 
7.50000 
15.000.00 
2.900i)D 


3.750.00 
4.16000 


18J8S0O 
35000 
5.000.00 
4.0(0M 
1(.4S8M 

"aSiSJ 

16.500.00 
IJOOOO 


miiM 


19041 
296il 


33X23 
4.172.52 


(9300 

1.03000 


1500 
20000 


175.40 


1.2(100 
44.8t6i2 
37.4(1.00 


4.Q3UI 
24l.tt 

IMM 

79.000.00 


60.791.98 

6i73.IOS.03 

2.000  00 

185  50 


3joaoo 

2.5M.00 


135.60052 

1.619.81600 

19.864  35 

86.83997 

5.50000 


8.502  48 

44.8S622 

1.83654 


1(734 
55.89123 

174  00 
57.021  96 


129.35809 

176.945.67 

2.007  00 

23197 


16.(04  87 
103.219.00 


too  00 

KOODOO 


15.11(10 

5.000.00 

109.813.00 

14.02000 

193J(343 

500.00 

38.20900 

12.091.00 

6.576.00 

5233100 


4i00.00 
10.075.00 
25.32500 
135.600.52 
18.32916 
30.794  90 

iiiaoo 

5.07000 
)6.604  87 

4.106.00 
4(.10400 
21.7S(.00 
10.07800 

1.00(05 
13.(l(i0 

2.8(553 
43.02400 
15.1  UK 

5.00000 

139.54900 

14.020 Ot 

413.014.52 

1.07800 
38.(47  00 
22.92900 
6.57600 
52.53100 
14Jtl63 
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Or|inmtia«  «  ln<jivii)u>l  FHinf 


Njtufil  Gas  Supply  »$sn  1 129  20tti  SI .  WX  1300  Washington,  DC  20036    

MKliael  W  Na»1o>  1001  PwnsyWania  /We,  m  1700  Washin|to<i.  X  20004-2502 

Ralpli  G  Neas,  2027  HUssacfHisetts  »w ,  M«l  \»asAin|ton.  DC  20036 

Susan  Neely  1667  K  Streft.  m.  Suite  430  Washinjton.  DC  20006      

Do  -• 

Oo  -- 

Onstwa  V.  mtm.  1  MnsjclMisins  *«..  IM.  nOO  Washington.  DC  20001-1431 
Do 


Mark  D  Nelson   1701  Pefliisylvania  Ave  ,  fM,  1900  Wasliingtan.  X  20036  ...... 

Neal  Neulwgef,  50  F  Street,  m.  11100  Washington.  DC  20001  

Bany  New  1530  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  270  Arlington,  VA  22209  

William  B  Newman  Ir ,  P  0  Boi  23451  Wartwgton.  DC  20026 

Dan«l  t  Niclielson  20OO  L  SI .  «».  »2«0  WMDington  DC  20036 

Anne  L  Nicoll.  SO  F  St .  NW.  II 100  Nnkntloi.  DC  20001 


Fllen  Nissenhaum.  777  North  Ca«M  SMM.  K.  1706  Wastnngton.  DC  20002-4239  . 

William  A  Nit«.  1725  «  S«ro««.  UK.  1914  Wisliington  OC  20006  

Noahs  Art  Cnsis  Center,  Inc.  PO  Bo  29192  Baltimore,  MO  21213    — 

lames  A,  Noone.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  1318  Washington.  DC  20036 

Do  

NoillieasI  Utilities  Service  Co.  Selitei  St  Berlin,  CT  06037      ■.._-_-_^ — 

Helen  L  Norton.  1875  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW,  1710  WasHington,  OC  20009 

Jama  NgitM.  900  I7tti  S«rM«.  MM  WasAMgton.  DC  20006     — 

Oo  r.  MMmi  k..  7900  Ntstparti  Dm*.  Suite  A530  McLean.  VA  22102 

.  1015  FHtenth  Street.  NN.  n02  Washington.  DC  20005 


FmiUin  W  Nutter   1301  Pennsylvania  Ave   MN  1900  Washington.  DC  20004  .. 

Qnm  O'Connell  5009  Sangamore  Road  Bethesda.  MO  208IS 

Plbck  C  O'Connor,  1825  K  Street,  m  1305  Washington  DC  20006   _ 

O'Connor  i  Hannan   1919  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  IM  NOO  Wastiington  DC  20006  . 

Paul  I  ODay  1150  17lh  Street,  NW  1310  Washington,  DC  20036  - 

Mia  R.  O'Dooaell.  1620  In  Stnet  IM.  1300  Wulutt|toa.  OC  20006 


aitafc  MMMlen  Lyons  t  Ward.  30  North  La  Salle,  MIOO  Chicago,  H  6060? 

|J«  OfteJ  o«  John  O'Neal,  PC  ,  1455  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  NW,  11200  Washingtoe.  OC  20004 

OIWI  and  A«i».  P  C .  1310  19th  Street,  m  Washington.  DC  20036   -._. 

Mm  T  O'Rourlie.  1129  20lh  SUhI  NW.  1500  Washinfton.  K  20036 

Do  

Do  

Oo 

Mm  J  0°Shau|h<iessy.  1001  G  Street.  NM.  Ttti  Fto  East  Washmfton.  DC  20001  

0* 


Do. 

Da 


lana  R  Oakley  1776  I  Street  m.  #275  Washington.  OC  20006  

Kim  M  Oboj.  1020  19th  Street,  m  1700  Washington,  DC  20036  

Richard  C  Olson  2000  Edmund  Halley  Drive,  1400  Reslon,  VA  22091  -. . 

Organ  toe  Protection  i  Advancement  ol  Small  Telephone  Cos,  21  Oupont  Circle  IfW,  Suite  700  Washington,  DC  20036  . 

Organuation  lor  International  Investment,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  1704  Washmgton,  DC  20006-4604    

Organuation  ot  Professional  Employees  ol  USOA  Rm   1414  S  Building  U.S.  0(«t  o<  AfricuKun  Waslun|tMi.  X  20250 

lose  A  Oitu-Oaliot,  1341  G  Street.  NW,  11 100  Washington.  DC  20005 

David  E  Oitman,  218  D  Street,  S£  Washington,  DC  20003  _— 

Karl  Ottosen,  208  G  Street.  Nl  Washmgton  K  20002   

Do  

Arthur  R  Ouslander  PO  Bo  23451  Washington.  OC  20026 


Daiyl  0«en.  801  Pennsylvania  Am..  NW.  1730  Washmgloii.  OC  20004  , 

Do     


Do 
Dd 


Dt 

Do 

Do 
JamcjC. 

Joseph  f    -.      .  -  . 

Pagonis  i  Donnelly  Gmup,  Inc.  c/o  Rogers  i  Wells  607  14th  Street.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  2000S 

Do 

Oo 

Do 


.  Owens.  10  SchmdM  Court  SiKiir  Sprint  MO  20903 

Page  III.  201  W  Big  Beaver  Tray.  Ml  48084 


Oo 
Ot 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 


C  Palmer.  UOI  Vermont  Ave .  NW  1604  Washington,  OC  20005  . 
Sta)ken  I.  Paradise.  1800  K  Street,  NW,  11 100  Washington,  OC  20006  .... 
Kn  Paimelec,  1630  Duke  SIreel.  4th  Floor  Aleundria  VA  22314-3465 


Pm)  Md  Romani  Associates.  Inc.  233  Constrtutmi  Ammc  NE  WaslMtlai.  DC  20002 

Do 

Do,..™. - 


to. 
■t. 
Bi. 
Bo. 

lo. 


•o. 


EmployefTCIient 


ANiod-Sifoal.  Ik 

Leadership  Conference  on  CnrH  Rights  

CMf  &  2  Puhk  Relations  (For  Iowa  ElectrK)  — 

CMF  t  Z  Public  Relations  IFor  Iowa  Methodist  Medical  Ctaltit 

CMf  i  Z  Public  Relations  (For  IBP  IncI 

kkleod  Watkinson  i  Miller  (For  United  Egg  Assn) 


McLeod  Watkinson  i  Miller  (For  United  Egg  Pnductts) . 

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t  C« 

American  Hospital  Assn    _.._ ___ 

Rolls-Royce.  Inc       — 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 

Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation 

American  Hospital  Assn  _ 

Center  on  Budget  i  Policy  Piiontiei _ 

Alliance  lo  Save  Energy  _ — 


Karalekas  8  McCahill  (Foe  Amencan  Retirees  Assn) 

Karalekas  i  McCahill  IFor  Gates  RuMer  Company,  ol  aU 


Women's  Legal  Ddenso  fmt 

Wilderness  Society  

Inc 


American  Consulting  Engineers  Council 
Reinsurance  Assn  ol  Atnnco  


Steel  Tank  Institute  

AFL-CKJ  Maritime  Commilteo  

American  Fiber  Manulacturers  Assa.  Inc . 

City  ol  San  Diego  

Omard  Harbor  District  _~__ 

0«nard  Redevekioment  Agenqi ..- 

Klukwan.  Inc  _. — 

National  Rural  Telecom  Assn  

Southeast  Toyota  Distnbutors,  kK  

Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp 

Securities  Industry  Assn  _ 

Telecommunicalions  Industries  Assn  — — 

TlM  liniitd,  Inc  - 

SIralClic  Management  Associates.  Inc  (For  Amencan  Paper  Institute)  ... 
Stfatefic  Management  Associates.  Inc  (For  Care  Visions  Corporation)  ... 
Strategic  Management  Associates,  Inc  (For  Healthcom  International)  ..... 

Strategic  Management  Associates,  Inc  (For  Lenm  Hill  Hospital)  

Strategic  Management  Associates,  Inc  (For  MicroGeneSys.  IncI  „. 

StratOfiC  Hanafoment  Associates.  Inc  (For  Monleliore  Medical  Center) 

StratofK  Hanafoment  Associates,  Inc  (For  Teredata  Corporation) 

Entergy  Sennces.  Inc _ — 

U  S  I»e5t.  mc      : 

DynCorp — ... 


Jefferson  Group.Inc  (Tot  Inter-American  Unnersity  of  Puerto  Rico) . 

Fnends  ol  the  Earth    

Nl  Industries/Baroid  Corp  _ _ 

US  Federation  ot  Small  Businessos.  kic 

Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 

Hooper  Hooper  i  Owen  (For  Arkla.  Inc) 


Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  BP  America.  IncI  

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  CSX  Corp/Yukon  PkiIic  Coip)  , 

Hooper  Hoooer  t  Owen  (For  Ebasco  Services.  Inc)  

Hooper  Hooper  S  Owen  (For  Entergy  Corp) 


Hooper,  Horipei  8  Owen  (For  Inlegrated  Resources  Greup.  Inc)  

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  LKkheed  Environmental  Sciences  I  Technolofy) 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  Panhandle  Eastern  Corp)  

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  Science  Applications,  Inc) 

Hooper  Hooper  8  Owen  (For  Water  Island  Civic  AssKiation) 

Western  Ancient  forest  Campaign  

Car  t  Hodiman  (fotJtHna  Health  Plans) . 

Air  Pradocts  t  CkenMCilt,  hic 

Americans  lor  HaliMal  Dividend  Act.  Inc 

Association  ol  High  Medicare  Hospitals  - 

Burroughs  Wellcome  Co  

Children  s  Hospital     „ 

Dow  Chemical  USA  

Government  ol  the  Republic  ol  Transtoi  

Holiday  Inn  Corp 


National  Assn  ol  Children's  Hospitals  t  Related  InstMos 

National  League  lor  Norsing  — 

Nord  Rcsouices  Corp 

Peoplos  Repobfce  ol  the  Sudan 

Rowland  Company  

Tennessee  Primary  Care  Network  . . 

Tunisian  Associalm  lor  Freedom   ..._._ . — 

College  ol  American  Pathologists 

New  York  St«k  EKhange.  Inc   

National  Rural  Letter  Carriers  Assn 

Amencan  Chirapractic  Assn  „ _..._ 

C  R  Eggs     . 

Cessna  Aircraft  Compoay 

ColufflbM  Laboratories,  Inc  

Ell  Lilly  I  Company 

Federal  Judies  Assoaation 


Clitic  Pkarmaceutiul  Industry  Assn  

International  of  America,  hic 

lal  Assn  ol  Broadcast  Monitors  . 

Aeronautical  Systems  Co  

Motion  Picture  Assn  ol  America.  Inc 

National  Assn  of  Independent  Insurers , 

National  Food  Processors  Assn  

Nonprescription  Drug  Manulacturers  Assn 

Ottice  ot  the  Immigration  Judges  

Opperman  Hems  8  Paquin 

Pfaer,  Inc     - 

Recording  Industry  Assn  ol  America 

Research  Corp  Technology.  Inc  

Richard  V  Allen  Co  (lor  MBS  Co  ot 

Syntei  USA.  Inc         

Systech  Emntoomental  Corp 

TCOM.  LP 


Upiohn  Company 

Utah  Natural  Products  Allianco  . 


Receipts 


72,87000 


1,82050 
3,24475 


1.200.00 
5,50000 


6.325.34 
2.53I.M 


3.00000 
1700.00 


1172000 

77883 

3,500.00 


I6.66t.e0 

8.550  00 
6.25000 
50.000.00 
9.tS0JI0 


400.00 


7J00JI0 


4,199.00 
1J32.0D 


6,95000 
2789.05 


11,250.00 
1,50000 
2.667  00 
7,50000 
4,50000 
3,60000 
4,500.00 
7.50000 
3.50000 
8,75000 

1175000 

11.25000 
4.50000 

12.000.00 


Eipenditures 


9.00000 

48,00000 
19.22500 
19.925.00 

4.500,00 
13.50000 
37,500.00 
60.256.25 
21,450,00 
11.250.00 

6.000.00 
95,05982 

1.000.00 
21.650,00 
104.34211 

1.168.00 

20^281)0 
1,650.00 
1,600.00 
1,000.00 
6.000.00 


500.00 

2.100.00 

1,000.00 

75000 

1.800.00 

1,650.00 

3,60000 

750.00 

80000 

2,800.00 

45000 

700.00 

1.800.00 

1700.00 

1.80000 

1.400.00 

1.200.00 

2700.00 

3.000.00 

2,10000 

I.400A 


132.71862 


85  25 

3.000  00 

3.000  00 

3.00000 

552  32 

41286 


439.82 


334  92 
1850 


1800 

1500 

14.18241 

48100 

49214 

32.00 


3065 

3517 

2346 

6,371.39 


240.00 


209.89 


771000 

22.352  29 

1,03914 

14771 


1,01374 
20000 
6919 


42.97 
13761 


102.61 


17477 
14.74 
18.53 


894.00 
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Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Robert  0  Partridge,  511  Janneys  Lane  Alexandria.  VA  22302 

Kevin  Patrick.  1110  North  Glebe  Rd  ,  #200  Arlington.  VA  22201   „.. 

Thomas  B  Patton.  1300  I  Street.  NW,  11070  East  Washington.  OC  20005  . 
Patton  Bous  8  Blow,  250  West  Pratt  Street,  11100  Baltimore.  MO  21201 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo 


Paul  Weiss  Rifkind  Wharton  8  Garrison,  1615  I  Street,  NW.  81300  Washington.  OC  20036  . 

Paul  Worth  Associates  Inc.  1150  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  Suite  900  Washington,  DC  20036 

Joann  Payne,  622  North  Tazewell  Street  Arlington.  VA  22203  _., 

Do   

Richard  A  Paysor,  6  Knob  Hill  Rd  Mooresville.  NC  28115 _ _. ^  __ ' 

I  Leon  Peace.  15th  8  M  Streets,  m  Washmgton.  DC  20005 


Ronald  Pearson,  422  First  Street.  SE,  1208  Washington  DC  20O03 

Russell  H  Pearson,  1156  15lh  Street,  NW,  #1015  Washington,  DC  20005  .... 

Pearson  and  Pipkin,  Inc,  J22  First  Street,  SE,  4208  Washington  DC  20003  , 

Frank  Pecquei,  815  16th  Street  NW,  1510  Washington  DC  

Edward  F  Pembleton,  801  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  S£  Washington.  DC  20003 

Nicholas  I  Penning,  1801  N  Moore  Street  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Monica  S  Penwell.  50  F  Street,  IM,  IllOO  Washington  DC  20001  

Pepper  Hamilton  8  ScheeU.  1300  19th  Street,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  _. 

Leonard  Penman.  5312  Trailway  Drive  Rockville,  MD  20853  „. 

Cidette  S  Perrin,  1319  F  Street  NW,  Suite  1000  Washington.  DC  20004 

Alan  Peterson,  1505  Pnnce  Street,  4300  Alexandria,  VA  22314  

J  Scott  Peterson,  410  First  Street,  SE  Washington  DC  20003 


Mitchell  S  Ptttit,  1133  Connecticut  Ave    NW  #1000  Washington.  DC  20036  , 
Peyser  Associates.  Inc,  1000  Vermont  Ave ,  NW.  #400  Washington,  OC  20005  . 
Do „... 


Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Oo. 


Laura  Phelps,  I  Massachusetts  Ave .  NW,  WOO  Washmgton.  OC  20001-1431 

Oo 

Do  

Pamela  Phillips,  1201  L  Street  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 


Physicians  lot  Social  Responsibility.  1000  16th  Street.  IM.  1810  Washington.  DC  20036 

Joann  Piccoto.  1350  I  Street,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20005   

Theodore  M  Pierce.  5301  Wisconsin  Ave ,  NW.  1450  Washington  OC  20015 


Piliero  Mazza  8  Pargament,  Farragut  Square  888  17th  Street.  NW.  11100  Washmgton.  DC  20006  . 

Do „. . 

Do . 

Do 

Valerie  F  Pinson.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington  DC  20036  _. 

Reuben  C  Plantico,  500  NE  Multnomah  #1500  Portland  OR  97232-2045        .  ..„ 

Jon  Plebani.  555  13th  Street.  NW,  Suite  1290  East  Washington.  DC  20004 

Podesta  Associates,  Inc,  424  C  Street.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 

Do  _       ■ 


Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do  , 
Oo. 
Do  . 
Oo. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Oo 


itephen  Pohtot  Son  1000/11880-054  Milan,  Ml  48160  

*nrie  L  Polansky,  777  North  Capitol  St ,  NE,  Suite  805  Washington.  DC  20002 

iean  S  Polatsek.  50  F  Street.  NW,  #1100  Washington,  DC  20001  

im  Polich,  415  West  Golf  Road,  Suite  43  Arlington  Heights.  IL  60005-3923 

Richard  I  Pollack,  50  f  Street,  NW  #1100  Washington,  DC  20001 

J-ollack  8  Greene,  201  North  Fairtai  Street,  Suite  22  Alexandria,  VA  22314  . 
naren  Pollilz,  2021  Massachusetts  Ave  , 


,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 


Porter  Wnght  Morns  8  Arthur.  1233  20th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  . 
J  Craig  Potter,  1850  K  Street.  NW.  #500  Washington,  DC  20006 


Prather  Seeger  Doolittle  &  Farmer,  1600  M  Street.  NW.  7th  Floor  Washington,  DC  20036  , 

Do   

Do    ■__ 

Robert  L  Pratt.  PRAXIS.  Inc  300  Third  Avenue  Waltharo.  MA  02154  . 

Ann  L  Pride.  1776  I  Street.  NW,  #275  Washington.  DC  20006  

Daniel  B  Pnest.  1825  K  St ,  WV.  Suite  210  Washington,  DC  20006  ,_ „ 

George  W  Prrtts  Jr .  1745  Jefferson  Davis  Hwy ,  #1200  Arlington,  W  22202  .... 


Pro-Life  Congressional  District  11.  PO  Bon  727  San  Carlos.  CA  94070  , 

Stuart  E  Proctor  Jr.  11319  Sunset  Hills  Road  Reslon,  VA  22090  

Production  Engine  Remanulacturers  Assn.  415  West  Goll  Road.  Suite  43  Artmgton  HeifMs.  H,  60005-3923  . 

Gerald  R  Proul.  1627  K  St ,  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20006      

Public  Resource  Associates,  1815  H  Street,  NW,  #600  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Philip  N  Puhzzi  Ir.  1667  K  Street.  NW,  #600  Washington  OC  20006  ,„ 

Sue  P  Punns.  PC  Bo«  14042  St  Petersburg.  Fl  33733  

Do 


Todd  Ouisenberry,  1212  New  Yorti  Ave  IM  Suite  500  Washmgton  OC  20005  . .  _  

George  Gregory  Raab,  555  13lh  Street.  NW,  #1260  East  Washington.  OC  20004  

Radio-Television  News  Directors  Assn,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #615  Washington,  DC  20036 

Ragan  8  Mason,  1156  15th  Street,  IM,  1800  Washmgton,  OC  20005  

Do „  __ 


Do  , 
Do  . 
Do  , 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 


Thomas  F.  Radstadi.  2000  M  Street.  IM  Waslwilon.  DC  20036  . 
Do 


Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Do 


John  Vernon  Rainbelt  I,  655  15th  Street,  IM,  Suite  300  Washington.  OC  20005  

Do  

Robert  A  Rapoza  Associates.  Inc,  122  C  Street.  IM.  t  875  (Washington,  DC  20001 

Oo _ ' _ 

Do 


Employer  Allien! 


Bums  8  kIcDonnell  

International  Association  of  Chiels  ol  Ppkce  . 

North  Amencan  Phthps  Corp  

Center  City-Inner  Hartior  Management.  Inc  ... 

George  Mason  University  Foundation.  Inc   

Greater  Baltimore  Committee  Foundatm  ...... 

National  Propane  Gas  Assn 

University  of  Arizona  Foundation _. „ 

National  Music  Publishers  Assn,  Inc  ._ 

Coalition  lor  Vehicle  Choice 


National  Women  Business  Enterprise  Associates  , 

PK  (kinlfacting,  Inc    

First  Capitol  Associates  ■  Gateway,  Inc 


National  Assn  ol  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States  . 
Pearson  8  Pipkin  (For:Physicians  Who  Care) 

J- C  Penney  Co.  Inc  _ 

Physicians  Who  Care        „ 

Maritime  Trades  Department.  niFL-CtO 

National  Audubon  Society , 

Amencan  Assn  ol  School  Administiatocs 

American  Hospital  Assn 


Association  lor  Govemmenlal  Leasing  t  Finance 
National  Rehabilitation  Counseling  Assn 


National  AssKiatnn  ol  Pnvate  Psychiatric  Hospitals  . 

Amencan  Optometric  Assn  

AOKricaa  Nuclear  Energy  Council 


Bell  Corp-Washington,  bic  . 

City  ol  Philadelphia  _„ 

MacAndrews  8  Forbes  HoMrngs.  Inc 

Medical  College  of  Ohm  

Metro  

Morton  International 


kMhers  Against  Drunk  Orinng  (MADD) . 

York  State  Thruway  Authority 


Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transit  Authority  . 
Toledo-lucas  Port  Authority 


McLeod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (For  American  Assn  of  Crop  Insurers)  , 
McLeod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (For  American  Mushroom  Institute)  .... 

McLeod  Watkinson  8  Miller  (Fot:Genetal  Mills) _ 

American  Health  Care  Assn  


Motorola.  Inc  

National  Assn  of  Surety  Bond  Producers  ,, 
Ad  Hoc  Comm  of  Mutual  Fund  Managers  . 

City  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  

Latin  American  Management  Assn  

Villa  Banli.  U  SA  

National  Cable  Telensioo  Assn.  Inc 

Nerco.  Inc 


McCamish  Martm  8  loeffler  (For  United  Services 

Airport  Operators  Council  International  

Allied-Signal.  Inc  

American  Assn  ol  Airport  Eiecutwes  

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn  

Committee  lor  Amenca  s  Copyright  Communily 

Computer  8  Business  Eouipnienl  Manufacturers  Assn  . 

Digital  Equipment  Corp  

Eidak  „ 

Electronic  Frontier  Foundatm  -_ 

Genentech.  Ix  .„ 


Am). 


National  Artists  Equity  Assn  

NaliOMi  Aisn  ol  Broadcasters 

Natioial  Conierence  ol  Bankniptcy  Judfis 

Research  Coporation  TechnolO(ies 

Times  Mirror 

Unilever  United  States,  Inc  


Solar  Energy  Industries  Assn 
American  Hospital  Assn 


Production  Engine  Remanufactweis  tan 

American  Hospital  Assn  

National  Coalition  of  Abortion  Providers  ... 
American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians  ... 

Rassmi  International,  Inc   

McOermott  Will  8  Emery      

Banker  s  Assn  tor  Foreign  Trade _ 

Government  of  Rhemland-Pfalz 

Preussag  AG 

Thermo  Electron  Corp/Thermedics,  Inc 

Entergy.  Inc 

Ecolocorp.  Inc 

Rockwell  IntematMaal  Carp  


National  Turitey  Fedetatie*  . 
FMC  Corporation  _... 


Bethlehem  Steel  Corp 
Fkvida  Power  Corp    ... 
Florida  Progress  Corp 
Cement  Kiln  Recycling 
Medtronic,  Inc 


American  Bureau  of  Shipping  

American  Ship  Building  in    

Bell  Atlantic  Netvmk  Services.  Mc  , 

ChikJrens  Telension  Wortishop  

Klukwan.  Inc   

Natnoal  Bulk  Caniers.  Inc 

RJ  Reynolds  Nabisco.  Inc 


Savmgs  8  Community  Bankers  ol  America  . 

Sea-Land  Service,  Inc 


Stimson  lumber  Co  8  Miller  Redwood  Co 

Graham  &  James  (For  Amentech,  et  al.) 

Graham  8  James  (For  R  R  Donnelley  8  Sons  Ciompany) . 

Graham  8  James  (For  Federal  Judges  Association)   

Graham  8  James  (For  Federal  htagistrate  Judges'  Assn)  _ 
Graham  8  James  (For  Illinois  Health  Facilities  Authonty) . 

Graham  8  James  (For  Milk  Specialties  Col  _ 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  

Rainbolt  Law  Office  (For  National  Futures  Assn) 

Association  tor  Health  Services  Researdi 

Center  lor  Community  Self  Help  . 

Coastal  Enterprises,  hic  


3387 


Receipts 


10.656.a0 
5.00000 
1.50000 
1.60000 
50000 
3.00000 
6.00000 

15,900.50 
3,334  00 


1.50000 

5.00000 
270000 
9.13515 
4776.57 
1,020.00 

""siioS 


1.83361 
27.00000 

675000 
7.50000 
16.000  00 
30,00000 
8.333  32 
22.SOO.00 


Eipenditures 


7.500.00 
5.833  00 
10.46275 


14.00000 
14.31178 
4.500.00 


3,00000 
4,75000 


279700 

2,33500 

60.00 

'"ifiiTs 


27,00900 
7.50000 
5.00000 
1.000  00 
1.00000 


8,00000 


7.500.00 
470000 
5.000  00 
2.00000 
12.000W 


1,61068 
2.90145 
10000 
5,17845 
34,417  47 
3.125  00 
276  75 


11,000.00 
30.18161 

ijodbd 

58066 


4,185  78 
35«|SJ2 


3085 
455.00 


8.89 


77.41 


276  J5 


388  75 

16.53084 


5328 
1.540.00 


148.77 


97329 
527  09 
27171 
7856 
4864 
94229 
48667 

87  46 
20970 

64  37 

17843 

1.64869 


1.39143 
62647 


12756 
472442 

11318 
44  62 


7575 

1,05172 

44  69 

711.00 


1,87500 
179275 

13IJ4 

99176 

50844 

275000 

50844 

25000 

3.025  00 
754  00 

2,467.00 
61700 

jj-jjjjjjjjj 

5.00000 

5.000  00 

33.75000 

6.00 

170  77 
7835 

4,50000 

21,00000 

2675000 

20,00000 

147  Jl 

3.07000 

150.00 
75.00 

~-*™"™- 

6,00000 

11,900  00 

69300 

800 

48576 
19084 
4511 

800 

V 


> 


3388 
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February  23,  1993 


OriinmtKn  w  Individual  Filuii 


Do 

Do 

Oo 

Dl 

to 

to 

to 

to. 

to 

to. 

to 

to. 

to 

to 

to 

to. 

to 

to 


E  Raslie  555  IKest  57th  Strwt  New  York.  NT  10019  . 
H  Raybuni.  1801  K  Street.  NW  Masliin(ton.  DC  20006 


Hetaw  Rayder.  1020  I9tti  Street.  NW  1600  Washinfton.  OC  20036  . 

Robert  S  Riymar.  1180  Raymond  Boulevaril  Newark.  NJ  07102  

Bill  Redding.  214  N  Henry  Street.  1203  Madison  Wl  53703  

fnt  t  RtHm.  1999  Bryan.  11500  Dallas.  TX  75201-6882 


1667  K  Street.  NW.  1210  Washington.  DC  20006 


TmhOvJ.  tofw.  1455  Pennsylvania  4»e .  MW  1500  Washiofton.  DC  20004  

tofiml  CWMMfce  (  Growdi  Assn.  1021  Kingsway  f6  Caoe  Girardeau.  MO  63701  

HckMl  W.  Reid.  1300  L  SJreel.  NW  Waslunifon  OC  20005 

toM  •  Ptitst.  c/o  Ht.  Mclud  W.  Fattr  701  Pennsyhrama  Amaie.  NW  Wasliiiiftw.  K  ZOOM  . 

to 

to 

Do 


Reinsurance  Assn  o<  America.  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  N  W .  1900  Wasnin|tan.  DC  20004 

Renewable  Fuels  Assn.  One  Massachuseltes  Aw.  IM.  1820  Washington.  DC  20002  _. 

lee  P  Reno,  122  C  Street,  m.  1875  Washington.  OC  20001  

Do 

Rescm  Ofticen  Assn  ol  the  US.  1  Constitution  Ave .  NE  Washn|loii.  DC  20002  _, 

Mm  It  tooMiter  717  A  Street  X  NaslMfton.  DC  20003 

MdM  S.  toimMs.  900  ThrtUneeft  Hnistw,  R  77079    

NUliM  F  Rlutican,  1615  M  Strael,  NW,  1270  Washington,  K  20036  .. 
Jeffiey  K.  Rictiard.  1620  I  Street.  NW  Suite  300  Washington.  DC  20006 

Michael  T  Richard.  410  First  Street.  SE  Washington.  DC  20OO3 

Alan  K  Richards,  1025  Connecticut  Ave  .  NW  11200  Washington,  K  20036  .... 

lois  Richerson,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  OC  20036  

E  Philip  Riggin.  1608  K  St.  NW  Washington,  OC  20006  _ 

ludith  Assmus  Riggs.  1334  G  Street,  m  1500  Washington.  DC  20005 ._ 

Valentin  1  Riva.  501  School  Stieet.  SW.  8th  Fkxx  Washington.  DC  20024-2713  . 

Richard  R  Roberts.  PO  Bo  809  North  Beach,  MO  20714       _ 

Steve  A  Robertson,  1608  K  Street.  IM  Washington  DC  20006 


Robinson  Bradshaw  i  Hinson,  PA,  1900  IndAendence  Center  101  Nortk  Tjrai  Stall  CkaWli,  NC  21246  , 

Michael  J  Rxk.  50  f  Street.  NW,  II 100  Washington.  DC  20001   

Rxking  K  OevelopiTwnt,  2200  East  River  Road.  4115  luscon.  A2  85718 _.  . 

Phillip  Roeder.  1667  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  430'WashingtoB.  OC  20006 

Do  .    _  , 

He™  Rogers.  1635  Suns4«  Avenue.  SW  Seattle.  WA  98116 

Kyk  Rotm.  818  Cdmectait  *w,  NW.  1200  Washington.  DC  20006 

!  Rotw  1600  M  StaH.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 


SUSHI  L  Rofcn.  815  Comecticiil  Am..  NW.  11100  Washington.  DC  20006-407*  . 

Do      _ _ _ 

Do         . 

Rotets  t  wens.  607  14tli  Stract  NW  Waslmdn.  DC  2UQS 

to 


to __. 

to 

Fernando  D  Roias,  7300  NW  35th  Terrace  1105  Miami,  fl  33122 
Min  C  Roney,  1156  15th  Street,  m  1103  Washington,  K  2000S  . 


Bartura  Roper.  1424  ISlh  Street,  m  1604  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Frederic  B  Rose,  399  Park  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10022  __, 

Lester  L  Rosen.  ;  fulham  Court  Silver  Sprmg.  MD  20902  

ftdurt  tosn,  6707  DM  Donnai  Dme.  RIO  Mclean.  VA  22101 

Mtart  1.  to$wliii«  a.  499  ShU  CtfM  Street.  SW.  1520  Washmgton.  DC  20003 

Mb  OMIw.  1909  K  Sinit  MW  Wasliington  DC  20049  

Um  tmiOm.  1 120  19th  street,  m  SUite  S30  Washington,  OC  20036 


1 110  Navaho  Drive,  Suite  601  Raleigh,  NC  27609 

lem  C  IWwido,  1948  Courtland  loop  Winter  Springs,  Fl  32708  

1  Patrick  Rowland,  1023  15lh  Street,  NW,  ;ih  Fl  Washington,  DC  2000S  __. 

Rorton,  Inc,  2000  S  Eads  Street,  11003  Arlington,  VA  22202    

Robert  S  Royer,  1/47  Pennsylvania  Ave   NW,  1900  Washington.  DC  20006 
Oo 

Uo  1  Rude.  70O  13th  Street.  NW.  1525  Washington.  DC  20005 

TondJ  F  Rush,  1627  K  Street,  m.  1400  Washmgton,  OC  20006-1790 


Hnufl  ttai  Ruth  71990-158,  Mail  Bo  129  3150  Morton  Road  Fort  Wgitk.  IX  76119 
NmMW  Ryman,  1401  I  Street.  NW,  1200  Washington,  OC  200O5  .      . 

Sale  Streets  Alliance.  1146  19th  Street.  NW,  Suite  700  Washington,  OC  20036 

Sagannre  Associates,  Inc,  1701  K  Street,  NW  MOO  Washington.  DC  20006  

to - _ _, 


to, 
to 


RMMlk  I.  SalMb.  12»  En  ami.  UN.  1200  WaskinitM.  K  2000S 


C.  Midi  Sanlicy  501  School  Street  SW,  8th  Floor  Washmgton  DC  20024-2713 

PMrim  Nipl  Sanner.  1227  25lh  Street,  m  KIO  Washmgton  DC  20037 
laMi  0.  Sinlini.  1101  King  Street.  1350  Aleundna.  VA  22314  _ 

to     

Erx  Sapirstem.  1130  Canmcticiit  AMwe.  NW.  1300  Wasbmitm.  DC  20036  

to 

to 


SusM  Sarasm.  102S  Cmnctiail  Hmut.  NN.  Siiiti  1014  Wukailn.  K  2t03l  . 
Smt  Ow  Smnty.  1331  F  Street  W»  Washington.  DC  20004-1 171  


Sayer.  1742  N  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036 
1.  Scankm,  3248  Prospect  Street.  IM  Washington  DC  20007  . 
S  Schacht.  2000  0  SifHi.  1240  Saoaaento,  CA  95814 


noMS  A  Schali,  1301  COMiictiod  km..  NW.  1400  Washington.  DC  20036  . 

Gerard  F  Schiappa,  2300  M  Siiwt  NW  MOO  Washmgton,  OC  20037     . 

Ena  M  Schiralli,  2001  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Washmgton  DC  20006 

Cart  j.  Schramm.  1025  Connecticut  Ave  ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036   

Daniel  J  Schulder,  925  15th  Street,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20005 


Benianm  R  Schuster,  1333  New  Hampshire  Ave,  NW,  IIOOI  Washmgton  DC  20036 
Sctiwabe  Williamson  I  Wyatt,  210O  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW.  K70  Washngtm  OC  20037 
to „._ 


EmtMo^/Clieflt 


Community  Resources  Group     _ 

CMinwnity  Tiansportation  Assn  ol  America 

Coiiwwtoi  lor  Enterprise  Development/AEO 

GlHl  Lltes  Rural  Nelworti/WSOS 

Impact  Seven.  Inc  

local  Initiatives  Support  Corp 

Midwest  Assistance  Program 


National  Congress  lor  Community  EcaMMic  toMtDpaM  . 

National  Council  ol  La  Raja        

National  Rural  Housing  Coalition _.. 

Northern  Community  Investment  Cotv 

Ridgecrest  Enterprises  

Rural  Commumty  Assistance  Corp 

Rural  HousMi  Inpmwmnt 

Rural  OMWtMilMs,  he  -. 

Southern  Deuelopiiieiit  BancorporatM 

Trust  lor  Community  Devekwment 

Virginia  Water  Proiect/SE  RCAP  

YouthBuild.  USA 


Greater  New  Yorti  Hospital  Asm  

Westinghouse  Electrx  Corp „ 

American  Eipress  Co  _. 

Hellring  lindeman  Goldstein  (  Sitfal  (Far.^Af  Corponbai) 

Sierra  Club 

Houston  Bankers  Associatm 

Rohm  &  Haas  Company  

Coming.  Inc  


Amencan  Postal  Wortiers  Unnn  AFL-CK)  

Committee  of  Corpotitt  TttecommunicitMlH  Una 

ClACGnwp  

State  of  New  Itnei 

Ulilillt  Dicoiiimmiwiii  Tai  Gnaf  ... 


Reno  Cavanaugh  I  Homig  (For  Anennd  Risk  Management  Corp)  

Reno  Cavanaugh  8  Homig  (For  Housing  Authority  Insurance.  Inc)  

Nonprescription  Oiug  Manufacturers  Assn  

Vista  Chemical  Company    

Washington  Communicalions  Group/Ruder  Fmn.  Inc  ffor^iovernment  of  Gneect) 
J.  Richard  Government  Strategies  (ForCity  of  Fort  Worth  Center  tor  Municipal 
Development) 

American  Nuclear  Energy  Council   „ 

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America,  Inc 

National  Cable  Television  Assn,  l«  ...„ 

American  Legion    

AJzheimer's  Assn 

American  Road  i  Transportation  BoMers  AtM 

Aflwncm  Council  of  Highway  Advertisen  .._.... 

AiMncaa  Legion  

Mm  Motley  Motetiead  Foundatm  

American  Hospital  Assa  „ 


CMf  t  2  Public  Relations  (Forkmia  Electric) 

CMF  8  Z  Public  Relations  (For  Iowa  Methodist  Midicil  CtntW) 

Washington  Citinns  lor  World  Trade  

US  English 

Investment  Company  Institute    

Baker  8  McKenzie  IForHorsham  Carpentan)  

Baker  6  McKen/ie  (For  Levi  Strauss  (  Compmy) 

Baker  I  McKen^ie  (For  Tandy  Corp) 

Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  ltd  __ 

Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa|ier  Associatan  

Dolasco,  Inc  , 

Italian  Trade  Commission    

Cuban  Americar  Foundation,  Inc  

Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Assn  ,., 
Consumer  Federation  of  Americi 

Inductotherm  Industnes,  Inc  

Miles,  Inc      


Allwaste.  kK 

American  Asm  of  Retucd  fman 

Cituen  Action  Fund     .   

Ronetman  8  Assaiales  (For  Gencnttdi) . 
Central  Florida  Commuter  Rail  Authorilf  . 
Rowland  8  Sellery  (For  GE  PUstcs)  

Brunswick  Bank  8  Trust  Company  

Pfiilip  I  Scutieri 

BR  Services.  Inc    

National  Newspaper  I 

Clievnw  USA.  Inc 


Ebasco  Services  Inc  ..._ 

Flash  TechnoloD  Coipdiation  tf  I 

Indiana  Electric  Assn  _ 

Indiana  Unnersity       

MSE  Corp 

United  Student  Aid  Funds  _ 

Computer  8  Business  ManufactuKrs  ten  

AmerKan  Road  8  Transportation  Builders  Asm  .... 

American  Managed  Care  8  Review  Assn  __. 

Conference  of  National  Part  Concesswwrs 

National  Tour  Assn,  Inc  

California  Assn  of  Sanitation  Agencies  

ENS  Resources  Inc  (For  East  Bay  HUO) — . 

Western  Research  Institute  _ 

Ebasco  Services,  Inc   _ 

Hampshire  Instruments   

Benchmarks,  Inc  (lot  IM'l  Rac«Ml  t  Sports  Ckib  f 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  Inc 

Council  for  Citizens  Against  Government  Wasli  

Guam  Urunao  Resort  Corp  

Electronic  Industnes  Assn  

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  AOMric*.  kK 

National  Council  ol  Senior  CiliaiiS 

Arco  Chemical  Company    

PuNk  Generatmg  Pool     

Solid  Waste  Assn  of  MMIi  America _ „ 

Til-Met _ 


Receipts 


10500 
3S5.00 
1M.00 
10S.OO 

1.00 
3S$.0O 
lOSM 
77400 

800 
1.071.00 

6.00 

8.0O 
lOSOO 
105.00 

too 

1-00 
«2jM 
IIMO 

3tS.W 
2.79200 

23500 
6.264  00 

62500 
2.638.40 


Eipenditures 


3000 

526  50 
25  00 
222  00 


8.000.00 

21.87669 
1.60588 

34513 
18.803.28 



599.632.01 

275.75098 

261.00 

3,182.00 
1,950.00 

18.571.00 

21.25000 
1.000.00 

21,25000 
45073 

3.056.00 
16.80000 
6.60000 
5.00000 
13,86600 
10.77900 

129  78 
67672 
10  50 
50000 
1.244  90 
345  92 

7,622.68 

1.28179 

■"iiioMoo 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

702  84 

19.95300 

29.064  00 
22.194  00 

2.76098 
8.128  78 
4.08901 

670.00 
S,43SM 

54071 

2.769.00 

imbii 

ii!moo 

1.85096 

3.11088 

60000 
2.81230 

194  00 
39000 

1,000.00 

2500 

swoo 

152.01 

6.oeo.ee 

7.80000 
25.26000 
10.80000 

2.440.00 

4.000.00 

sauo 

i'moi 

31.41300 
1.53000 
3.23163 
2.06100 
2.86500 

19.87501 

5522 

166  48 

1.482  02 

223  09 

4884 

527.74 

""i'liw 

7,207  32 
2,74041 
1,724  94 
1,556  31 
1,087  38 
19.334.12 

9.00000 
1.80224 
3.433.00 
6.00000 
62S.00 

41790 

783  00 

23  60 

2.450  00 

6096 

17.318.43 

200  50 
225  00 

6.83795 

28893 

12.524i7 

356  40 

12  69 

1.182  33 

February  23,  1993 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


3389 


Organization  or  Individual  Filing 


Cart  F  Sdiwensen.  415  2nd  St .  NE,  1300  Washington  DC  20002 

Mwne  M.  Segal.  8604  Second  Avenue.  1317  Silvei  Spring.  MD  20910  . 
Frances  Seghers.  1600  Eye  St .  NW  Washington  DC  20OO6 

Win  F  Seher,  1825  I  Street.  IM.  1400  Washington.  DC  20006   

George  M  Sertis,  23733  N  Scotlsdale  Road  Scottsdale.  AZ  85255 

M  Mark  Seklecki,  50  F  Street,  NW,  11100  Washmgton,  OC  20001  , 


Gary  B  Sellers,  American  Bar  Assn  1800  M  Street,  IM  Washington.  OC  20036 

Tom  Sellers,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Seniors  Coalition.  11166  Main  Street.  1302  Fairtai,  VA  22030 


Seven  Months  Session  tor  Congress.  4210  Spicewood  Springs  Road.  1202  Austin.  TK  78759  . 

Kenneth  W  Shaft,  10263  Whispering  Forest  Drive.  11015  Jacksonville.  FL  32257-0000  _ 

Veloria  ttOtmte  Sham.  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  NW,  1300  Waslunglon,  DC  20036  _ 

James  M  Shamberger,  1301  Pennsylvania  Ave ,  NW  4900  Washington.  DC  20004  _ 

Kevin  J  Shannon,  2001  Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

loshua  Shartstem,  2000  P  Street,  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20036      „ 

Ritu  R  Sharma   1400  Siiteenth  Streel.  NW,  Suitt  320  Washington,  OC  20203-6  

John  Hunter  Sharp   1129  20th  St    NW,  1300  Washington,  DC  20036 __.. 

Lewis  A  Shattuck,  6  Dean  Road  Winchester,  MA  01890  

Edward  W  Shaw,  1801  K  Street,  NW,  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 

Susan  Shaw,  2728  S  Arlmgton  Ridge  M  Arlington,  VA  22202  

Mark  Sheehan,  1627  K  Street,  m  Suite  400  Washington,  DC  20006  

Peggy  A  Sheehan,  1401  New  Yorti  Avenue,  NW,  11100  Washington.  DC  20005  

Andrea  Sheldon,  139  C  Street,  SE  Washmgton,  DC  20003  

Louis  P  Sheldon  Sr ,  100  S  Anaheim  Blvd  ,  1350  Anaheim.  CA  92805 

Zack  H  Stielley  )r .  1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Washmgton.  DC  20004 ..: 

Can  Shipley,  1575  Eye  Street,  NW,  1325  Washington  DC  20OO5   

William  Jetfry  Shipp  50  F  St ,  NW,  1900  Washington,  DC  20001  

Elaine  Shocas,  555  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20001  _ _. 

Scott  Shotwell,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 __ 

Jane  E  Sidebottom,  1015  15th  Street,  NW,  1802  Washington.  DC  20005 

Sierra  Club,  730  Polk  Street  San  Franasco,  CA  94109 


William  A  Signer.  444  North  Capitol  St..  NW.  1711  Waskmiton.  DC  20001 . 

Do 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do 


Howard  )  Sihier.  1522  K  Street.  NW,  #836  Washmgton,  OC  20005 

Sihierstein  8  Mullens,  1776  K  Street,  NW,  1800  Washington.  DC  20006 
Do _ _ 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do 
Oo 


Donald  M  Simmons.  323  West  Broadway.  8404  Musliogee.  OK  74401  . 

David  I  Simon.  3017  South  Hill  Street  Arlington  VA  22202 


Charles  W  Simpson.  555  13th  Street.  NW,  1410  W  Washington.  DC  20004 „.„ 

William  G  Simpson.  1155  15th  St.  NW.  #504  Washington,  OC  20005 

Oo 

Conslantine  Smgos.  1730  K  Street.  11005  Washington.  DC  20006 

Skadden  Atps  Slate  Heagher  1  Flom.  1440  New  York  Avenue.  NW  WaskioflM,  DC  20005  . 


William  J  Skinner,  751  Rakvihe  Pike,  i  27B  Rockville,  MD  208S2 

Scott  Sklar,  777  N  Capitol  St  NE  1805  Washington  DC  20002  

Glen  J  Skovholt,  PO  Bo  524  Minneapolis,  MN  55440-0524  _ 

Paul  A  Skrabut  Jr ,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.  1706  Washington.  DC  20036  . 
Dale  D  Skupa,  3601  Vincennes  Road  PO  Box  687O0  Indianapolis  IN  46268 
lonalhan  Slade,  2000  L  St ,  IM  #200  Washmgton,  DC  20036  


Oo 

Oo „_ 

to .. 

to 

to „ _ 

to , 

William  T^ad'er.'TMhlHSIiiS'rWwaS^ 

Stephan  K.  Small.  122  C  Street.  IM.  #240  Washington,  OC  20001   

Smathers  Hickey  &  Smathers,  1050  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  #222  Waslungton.  DC  20036  . 

Douglas  Allen  Smith  #40223-080  PO  Bo  4200  Three  Rivers,  TX  78071-4200 

Jeffrey  A  Smith,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard  #1000  Arlington,  VA  22209  

Kevin  R  Smith,  1020  19th  Street.  IM  #700  Washington.  DC  20O36  _ 

Marc  Smith,  200  Renaissance  Place  714  Jackson  Street  Dallas,  TX  75202 .: , 

Rob  Smith,  516  E  Portland  Street  Ptioenii,  AZ  85006    , 

Tim  Smith,  410  1st  SI .  SE  Washmgton,  DC  20003  

Velma  Smith,  218  D  Street,  SE  Washington,  DC  20003 


Smith  Dawson  8  Andrews.  Inc.  lOOO  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  #302  WasfimgtOK.  DC  20036  . 

to 

to  . 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to  . 

to 

Do 


Randall  D  Snodgrass.  666  Pennsylvania  Ave .  SE  Washmgton.  DC  20003  

Snyder  Ball  Knsar  t  Assoc.  Inc.  499  S  Capitol  St .  SW.  #520  Washington.  DC  20003 

Oo 

to i 

Oo  


Society  tor  Human  Resource  Management,  606  North  Washington  Street  Alexandria.  VA  22314 

Thomas  J  Soles  Jr ,  4201  Lalayette  Center  Drive  Chanlilly,  VA  22021-1230 

Barry  Sollz,  330  Lexington  Drive  Bulfak)  Grove,  IL  60089-6998  

Vincent  R  Sombrotto  100  Indiana  Ave ,  IM  Washington  OC  20001 

Nancy  C  Somenille,  1 735  New  Yorti  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  OC  20006  , 


Stanley  I  Sommer,  700  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  #305  Washington,  DC  20037 

SL  Sommer  8  AssKiates.  Inc,  700  New  Hampshire  Ave  ,  1305  Washington,  DC  20037 

James  E  Sommertiauser,  8701  Georgia  Ave ,  #701  Silver  Spring  MO  20910  

William  A  Sonntag,  1101  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  #700  Washmgton,  OC  20036  _. 

Sonosky  Chambers  Sachse  8  Endreson   1250  Eye  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20005 

Sorensen  8  Edwards,  PS,  1201  Third  Avenue,  #2900  Seattle,  WA  98101-3028 

Angela  Sorrentino,  1615  H  Street.  NW  Washmgton,  DC  20062-2000  

Southeast  Toyota  Distributors,  Iw,  100  Northwest  12th  Avenue  PO  Bo  1160  Deertield  Beach.  Fl  33443  .,. 
Southwestern  Power  Resources  Assn,  PO  Bo  1360  1800  Canyon  Park  Cr ,  #403  Edmond,  OK  73083-1360 

Specialized  Carriers  8  Rigging  Assn,  Inc.  2200  Mill  Road.  #616  Alexandna.  VA  22314  

Spencer  Fane  Butt  &  Browne.  1133  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  1000  Washington  DC  20036  ...._ 

to _ 

to 

Sportmg  Goods  Manulactuien  Assn.  1625  K  Strael  NW.  1900  Washmfton.  DC  20006 

Martha  Ann  Spudts.  1015  15tti  Street.  NW.  #802  Washington.  DC  20005  „ 


EmploycrA:iient 


NatJaaal  Assn  of  Wheat  Gniwers 

Mnsk  Pact  Lobby     

Nation  Pictint  Assn  of  America.  Inc  . 

UST  PoWic  Affairs.  Inc 

Giant  Industnes.  Inc 

American  Hospital  Assn  

American  Bar  Assn 


E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  t  Co  , 


KWS  Legal  Research  6  Consultants.  Inc 

Abbott  Laboratories . 

Reinsurance  Assn  ol  America  

Electronic  Industries  Assn 


Public  Citizen  Health  Research  Gnup  .. 

Zero  Population  Growth.  Inc  

Natural  Gas  Supply  Assn    _. 

Small  Business  lor  Advertising  Ctace  . 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp  „ 

National  Treasury  Emptoyees  Union  

National  Newspaper  Association 
National  Cooperative  Business  Assn  . 

Traditional  Values  Coalition  

Traditional  Values  Coalition  

General  Electric  Co       

Western  Southern  Life  Insurance  

Farm  Credit  Council  

American  Fed  of  Teachers  

National  Forest  Products  Assn 


American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  . 


Keefe  Company  (ForXarm  Industry  Communications  Committee) 
Keefe  Company  (For  Committee  for  Employment  topctunities)  _. 

**^  '^— >*^  tf»:g»«f  "'".If*  Hosprtal  Assn)  

Mcfa  Campiny  (FirJtoniNBMnt  MSifMs,  Inc)  _._„„„__ 

Keele  ConiN<V  (FarMI  CaMMnications)  

Keefe  Company  (Tor:National  Council  of  Cham  Reslaoianis) 

Keelf  Company  (ForJtew  Yorti  Hospital)    

Keefe  Company  (For  Targeted  Hanagenent  Consultants) 

Consortium  of  Social  Science  Assns 

C  8  M  Seivices.  Inc  

Fulcrum  Venture  Capital  Corp 

Maiestic  Realty  Co  

Monrovia  Nursery  Company  „ ^^..„ 

Opportunity  Capital  Corp  . 


Rutgers  Minority  Investment  Company 

Caltei  Petroleum  Corp  

National  Parks  8  Conservation  Association 
Minison  Knudsen  Corp 


Entergy  Sennces  Inc  (Mississippi  Ponier  i  li(M  Co) _. 

First  Mississippi  Corp  

American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Affairs  Committee.  Inc  . 

Amencan  Electronics  Assn       

Computer  8  Business  Equipment  Manufactinn  Assn 

Council  on  Research  8  Technology  _ 

U.S.  Plnrmaceapeial  Convention,  kic  

Solar  EncfB  Industries  Assn  

fionc)wa)l.  mc  

California  Forestry  Association 


National  Assn  ol  Mutual  Insurance  Cm  _ 

MWW  Strategic  Communications  (For:Associatcd  landscape  Contractors  al 
America) 

MWW  Strategic  Communications  (ForCuban  American  Foundation.  Inc)  

MWW  Strategic  Communications  (For  Environmental  Compliance  Services) 

MWW  Strategic  Communications  (For  Farmland  Dairies)     

MWW  Strategic  Communicalions  (ForHadassah  Medical  Organization) 

MMW  Stiatafic  Csmmunicatnns  (For  Puerto  Ricans  for  Cnnc  Action)  

MMW  Slialttic  Communicationi  (For:Rsss  Unnersity) 

MMW  Stnttfic  Communications  (ForHlnncrsidad  Central  del  Este) 

National  Assn  of  Home  Builders  of  the  U.S. 

Peabody  Holding  Company.  Inc  

Pennzoil  Co  


American  Watemays  Operators.  Inc  . 
U  S  West.  Inc 


Receipts 


2.875W 
554  00 


9.00000 


400.00 


Sierra  Club  . 


American  Nndeaf  Ener0  Council 

Friends  ol  Ike  Eartli  

City  of  Eufcne.  Oregon 

City  of  Spnngfield.  Oregon 


Composite  Technology  Transfer  Consortnim 

CRASH   

Haarmann  8  Reimer  Corp  

Kansas  City  Transit  Authority 

N  Y  Metropolitan  Transportation  Agnqt 

ffational  Assn  ol  Foreign  Trade  Zones 

Port  of  San  Francisco 


San  Fianciso)  Public  Utilities  Commissiaa  .... 

National  wtotan  Society ~.._. — 

AOer  Swfices  Co.  Iik  

General  MMhs  Corp  

Paid  inmt  Naval  Bases  Assn.  Iik  (PSNBA) 
Service  Enfineenng  Company  _ 


Sheet  Metal  8  Air  Conditioning  Contractors'  Nat'l  Assn 

Automotive  Engine  Rebuilders  Assn 

National  Assn  of  letter  Carriers  

Amencan  Institute  ol  Architects  

Brunswick  Corp 

Brunswick  Corp.  Defense  Dnnswo  . 


International  Fed  of  Pnifessional  (  Technical  Enmicen 

Smitk  SucUin  I  Associates  (For  National  Assn  of  Metal  Finistieis) 

Tntnipseed 

oneer,  Inc _ 

US  Chamber  of  Commcne 


City  of  Siloam  Spnngs  . 

National  Association  of  Demolilion  Contradocs 
Twentieth  Century  Mutual  Funds  


American  Consultmg  Engineers  Council 


Eipenditwes 


7SJI0 

Timn 


35.10 
5tJ0 


1J944I73.I2 

410.267  36 
105.00 

1.500.00 

62500 
197.32 



657  00 
20.55000 
1.75000 
1.20000 
15.47200 
5.00000 
3.00000 
3.150.00 

5,07756 
19075 

IBM 

48i0 

3.700  OO 
3.00000 
30000 
16.79200 
2.47500 

37500 

96000 
140.00 

3l9.988i3 
19^10.64 

389.9IU3 

'\iiMoa 

6.00000 

3.00000 

20.199  75 

24.025  98 

100 

400.00 

1.7l6i6 

1.71666 

1.71666 

25000 

4.95000 

2^000  bd 

wot 

ISLtt 

2.00000 

.__._. 

5.77500 

2.657  00 

787  50 

10.11255 

1.51500 

34.50 

5.66675 

9.000  00 
30.000.00 
18.75000 

9.000  00 
20.237  50 

5.492  00 

7.50000 

■•••■•- -i 

14500 

16500 
156n 

IM^iib 
12500 
14500 

6.00000 

27380 
1.000.00 
1.374.00 

1305 
1.00000 

3.175.00 
10.49999 

1,694  00 
10.50000 

1.50000 
10.000  00 

6.906  25 

2.00000 

S.ltlJ6 
699.01 

133.93 

2500 

14.16666 
2.200M 
6.66332 

203  79 
475.00 

""■"2Sifl:bd 

17.50 

1.0S5.tt 
»9-t5 



"~3MttSi 

100.00 

6.699.58 

3.000.00 

500.00 

411.12 



'mix 

7J0O.00 
JJW.OO 

3.000.00 

^ 
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Oriamzatioii  or  Mmdiul  Filinf 


S«iiK  Samlen  t  Detiipsty,  1201  PmuT'vi'iia  Aw   fM  P  0  B<b  407  Wasl»n|tn,  DC 

Cnle  Srodn.  1800  K  9imI  NN.  tllOO  Wjsnmitm.  DC  20006  _. 

WaW  Smu.  4201  ijta^CMlirOnvtClMntilly  V«  22021-1230 

Mdviii  R  StjM.  123S  Mtoun  Otm  Hoy .  Suite  600  Admiton.  V*  22202 

Oo  -  

Ehns  I  StXv  Ir .  IIIS  H  Street.  NW.  KOO  WisJimeton.  X  20006 

Man  Stanielend.  30i  C  Street.  W  Wailiiii|ton.  DC  20002  

Do  

Ttnnus  I  Stanton  Ir .  1000  TTnflias  leflerson  Stmt  fM  K09  WasMAftoii.  K  2M07 

Jane  SuHer  SlirV  2100  PtnnsirWjnia  A«    m  1600  Washmiton.  DC  20037 

Kent  0  Slannlt.  SOI  Sclnol  Street.  SW  8tn  Floor  MasKm{ton.  DC  20024 

Bwtm  I.  SMUet.  IIU  IMi  Street  Mt.  KOO  «aslMi|loii.  DC  2000i 

HMiM  H  Skate.  1700  NHth  Meere  St.  21st  FlaM  MUmIm.  VA  22209 

Sledc  Sika  t  BraeiiMf.  PC.  1220  19Hi  Shwt  M.  MO  NiikMitaM.  K  2S03t 

Henit  I  Steenstra  tr .  IMOl  19«k  Strert.  MOO  Mnflon.  V*  22209 

Charles  W  Sleriar  1227  2M  Stnei.  NW.  NIO  Wastinicton.  DC  20037 

Sttotoe  i  JobRJon.  1330  ConMCticut  Aw,  NO  UtalMttoa.  DC  20036 


Bi. 
Dt 


Riitk  L  Stecn.  122  C  StrcM.  Ml,  Siitt  3(0  WtilMflaii.  K  20001-210} 

Steve  Ivad-Oavii)  Norman  PuIMk  KKm.  Inc.  1996  Deer  Part  Avenue  Deer  Piit.  RT  11729 

Laorence  E  Stevens  P  0  Bo  11 898  201  Soutti  Mam  Street  Sucte  1800  Salt  lake  City.  UT  84147-0S9>  . 

Earl  Stevenson,  1977  N  OWen  Ave .  E«t  Suite  222  Ewmf  Township.  Nl  08621  

H.  DwaM  Stewart   188  W  Main  Street  Penns  Grew.  HI  01069 

Bra«m  Stillman.  1424  16tli  Street  NW.  Suite  604  Wll>il0ll,  OC  2003t 

Ala  SiDddant.  1250  ConnecWu!  Ave  ,  NW.  1200  Humfm.  OC  20036 

Dena  G  Stooer.  1201  16tn  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Ellen  Stovall.  1010  Wayne  Avenue.  Suite  300  Sihrer  Sflnnt  MO  20910 

Stratefic  Directions.  Inc.  POBoi  6011  SgrmifieM.  VA  22IS0-60I1 

StratefC  Manafement  Associates.  Inc.  1001  G  Street.  NW.  7tk  Finr  East 
Do   


K  20001. 


to. 
h. 


Mm  N.  Sturtfiviflt.  90  r  Street,  ffiV  WasliHiflui.  DC  20001 

Urn  f  Sturm.  529  14th  Street  m  1400  Washm{ton  DC  . 
Francis  J  Sullnan.  16  W  Walnut  Street  Aleundra.  VA  22301 

Oi -....- ™ „.„ _ _. 

Bi 


Judy  M  Sullnan.  1614  Km|  Street  Meundna.  V*  22314   

Sullivan  i  Cromwell.  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave .  IM.  MOO  Wasliin|toa.  DC  20006 

Do  

Sutherland  Asbill  i  Brennan.  1275  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  IM  Washin(toa.  DC  2000(  . 
SwHiler  i  Berlin  Chtd,  3000  K  Street.  NW.  1300  Washington.  DC  20007  

Oo... _ 


OlTOi  Swift.  1400  16tli  Street.  NW  Washington,  K  20036  . 
Ivan  Switt.  PO  Box  607  Arlington,  VA  22216 


Chris  Ray  Swonger.  1825  I  Stiet  NW  Suite  400  Washington.  OC  20006 

ClinslopMr  U.  S|i*«estef.  1831  Bnar  Ridge  Court  Mclean  VA  22101 

SEC  DlMlM.  11240  Wa»lej  HMI  RoMl,  IIOO  Fairtai.  VA  22030 

Jms  Tttar.  1828  K  Street  NW,  1906  Washmgton.  DC  20006  

Tmart  t  Associates.  Inc.  1155  I5th  Street.  NW.  11108  Washington.  DC  20006 
AIM  Tm*.  201  Massachusetts  Ave  NC,  •C4  WaslMifton.  DC  20002 

Uuf  T.  Tavemer  1725  K  Street  IM  4710  Washington.  DC  20006       

HMiml  I  Taylor,  700  13th  Street,  IM,  1525  Washington,  OC  20005    

KckM  Taylor.  CNG  lower  625  lilwrty  Avenue  21sl  Floor  Pittstwrgh.  PA  16222-3319  . 
Tailgi  TlMiMm  i  AMn.  908  tmn  S«iMt  *300  Aleoadna.  VA  22314 


0> 
D* 


Dl. 

Do 


James  M  Temenak.  PO  Ba  16614  Arimgton.  VA  22215  

Richard  L.  Terngleton,  PO  Bo>  17500  Washington.  OC  20041-0500     _.. 
Paul  M  Tendler,  109O  Vermont  Ave .  NW.  11200  Washington.  DC  20005 

Do  


Ridianl  Paul  Teskc.  1500  K  Street.  NW.  K25  Washmgteii.  DC  20005  . 
N.  DcMis  Thomas.  1620  Eye  St ,  NW.  1700  Washingtw.  DC  20006  ..... 

am  i  Thompson  305  4lh  StieM.  NE.  WnlMi|lM,  DC  20002  

Rattqa  S  Thompson.  10801  Rocknllc  Pike  Roctnlle.  MD  20852   

Olis  N.  Tliwuei.  R««i  1414.S,  Ag  Building  Washington,  DC  20250 
TiaMlir  B.  TiinM*.  4600  East  West  Highway  Bethesda  MO  20814 


I  rmmsn.  2012  Musaclwsem  Avenue  NW  Washington.  DC  20031  . 

Tony  Poole,  1020  19th  StnM.  NM.  MOO  Washington.  DC  20036 - .„ 

MMia  Torts,  218  D  Street  SE  NisiMltoa.  DC  20003 

Hw|  C  Tcups.  410  Fnt  Street  SE  Nislimfln.  K  20003 

Charks  H.  Tower.  1026  16tb  Start.  NN.  1503  NislMfton.  DC  20036 


I  Badndi  Toate.  499  SwOi  Cl«M  SMet  SW  1507  Wasluniton.  K  20183  . 

Shflaii  Itmmt.  12300  Tantatli  Pamny.  SwM  320  RodmNe.  MO  20(52  

MMi  Tiiim  1724  MustdMsdh  km..  NW  Wiilwulw.  OC  20036  

latot  L  TracMentari.  1319  F  Street.  NW.  11000  WaslM|toii,  DC  20004 

Fran  Tracy.  10455  Mill  Run  Circle  Owmgs  Mills.  MT  21117 

Traditional  Values  Coalition  lOO  S  Anaheim  Boulevard  Suite  350  Anatain.  CA 
Jittay  B.  IraauwU.  901  31sl  Street  NW  WaskMfM.  OC  20007 


wonn 


0*. 
Bi. 

Do 

Eugene  M  Tnsko.  PO  Bo  596  Berkeley  Sjinngs.  WV  25411  

jKk  F  Ttogc.  Sant  Angeto  I  Trope.  P  C  32  Division  Street  P  0  Boa  609 
Paul  E  Tsongas.  Foley  Hoag  I  Elnl  One  Post  Ottice  Souare  Boston.  MA  IBI09 

Oo     

Tucker  Flyer  I  Lewis,  1615  I  Street,  NW  #400  Washington  OC  20036-5601 

Brian  Turner  815  16th  Street,  IM  Washington,  DC  20006  

Jane  L  Turner,  1250  Connecticut  Ave   NW,  1200  Washington  DC  20036 

Pamela  Turner  1724  MassKfeusens  Ant.  NW  WaslMifton.  DC  20036   _ 

Mai  Tumipseed  451  Flantfi  SUM  Etk|l  T«Mf.  Raani  927  Baton  Rogue.  (A  70001 

Lairy  luttle,  900  17th  Sbat  M  NnbMflg*.  K  20006  

PMw  T|lar.  lOQO  160)  SInat  Sole  810  WasAMfloii.  K  20036 

n  14.  tac.  ItlniMa  StatiM  NIU-IV  200  Nertk  C(M  Partway.  Suite  114  Manelta.  GA  30062 

US.  MOapdriaM  Mcmavi  Teleinsion  Assn.  2300  M  Street.  NW.  Suite  800  WastMifloii.  K  20037  . 
Bi  Teliplieiic  Assn.  900  19th  Street.  NW.  HOO  Washmgton,  DC  20036 


EmployerA^lient 


Public  Securities  Assn  

New  fork  Slock  Euhange,  Inc        _ 

Sheet  Metal  i  Air  Conditioning  Contractus'  NpTI  Asa  . 

Motorcycle  Industry  Council,  Inc      

Specialty  Vehicle  Institute  ol  Amenta 

Public  Resource  Associates  -_ 

American  International  GnMip „ 

Edtson  Chouest  Ottshore 


leonaid  Ralston  Keyes  6  Daata  (fofJOimw.  kc)  .. 
Eckert  Seamans  Cherin  6  MclM  (FarftiMt  Carp)  , 
American  Road  A  IiansportaUoa  BuiMia  Aisa  

Pennnil  Company , 

Boeing  Campany  ^ 

Kmart  Corp _ 

TTIW.  Inc 

American  Managed  Care  t  Review  Assn 


Association  ol  Pmrate  Pension  8  Welfare  Plans.  Iw 

Christie's , 

Forest  Industries  Comnvttee  on  Timber  Valuation  8  Tautwi . 

National  Antique  8  Art  Dealers  Assn  ol  America  _. 

Sotheby's  Inc 

Natnnal  Family  Banning  and  Reproductne  Htalth  Asm, 

Touro  Law  Center 

Parsons  Behle  A  LatiaNr  (Forfnere  Faab) 


Consumer  Federation  ol  America 

National  Forest  Products  Assn 

Council  for  Educational  Development  8  Reseaicll 

National  Coalition  lor  Cancer  Survivorship  

10  Ejplosives  Enviranmental  _ 

American  Paper  Institute  

Care  Visions  Corporation    . 

Healthcom  International 
Hospital  loi  Special  Surgery  . 

Lena  Hill  Hospital   

Maiinoaiiles  Medical  Canlti  . 

McreGaMSys.  Ik  

Montetoe  Medical  Center .... 
Mount  Sinai  Medical  Canter  . 
Teradata  Corporation 


American  Fed  ol  Government  Employees    _ , 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn         

Frank  Sullivan  Associates  (Foi  Ingalls  ShipbuiMars) 

Fram  SaOnan  Associates  (For  ITT  Defense  Corporatio*) 

Frank  SaMvan  Associates  (For  Teition  loci      

Fiaak  Mivan  Associates  (For  Waste  Management  Inc)  . 
Natianal  Assn  of  Housing  Cooperatnes  . 

AiMncan  Memational  Gmup,  Inc   

Secunlies  Industry  Assn  _ 

Ferteration  tor  American  Immigration  Reform  . 

Chrysler  

General  Electric  Corporation 

Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Ann  „______ 

New  England  Power         

(ForlUCN-US)  

New  England  Anti-Vmstction  SadMl  _ 

UST  Public  Affairs.  Inc       

Garrison  Dnrersion  Conservancy  District 


American  Soc  ol  klechanical  Enginecn  ... 

Animal  Health  Institute  

National  Pork  Producers  Council  ___, 

National  Assn  of  WiMlesaler-DatnMan 

BR  Services,  Inc     

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Ca 


Assaciatm  ol  Personnel  Test  PulllislHn 

CTB  MadMlan/McGraw-Hill    

Jones  Motor  Co,  Inc  

MFMA  Salvcncy  Coalition       .      

NaliaMi  Assn  of  Convenience  Stores  

SdmeMler  National.  Inc      

Walsh  Trucking  Service.  Inc 


National  Steel  8  Shipbwldmi  Ca 

Justice  Fellowship        

Tendler  Goldberg.  Bigiins,  Geltnr  and  Aslier  (For  American  Lrcenstd  Practical 

Nurses  Assn) 
Tendler.  GoMberg.  Biggins.  Geltw  and  Ashei  (ForMears  International  Sales 

Co) 

Burroughs  Wellcome  Co  

International  Paper  Co  „ 

Sheet  Metal  8  An  Conditioning  Contractors  National  Ana „_____ 

Amer^an  Speech-Language-Hearing  Assn     

Organiralmn  of  Professional  Employees  ol  USOA ^ 

Automotive  Refrigeration  Products  Institute  

National  Fen  of  Business  8  Professional  WomenAISA 

Kelly  Anderson  8  Associates,  Inc  (For US  Banknote  Caip) 

Friends  of  the  Earth  , 

Amer^an  Nuclear  Energy  Council      ., 

Dun  t  Biadstreet  

Hecht  Spencer  8  Assaiates  (For  Charles  C.  SffliHi 
NatiOMi  Council  of  Community  Mental  HeaRh  Canlin 
Natiaital  Cable  Television  Assn,  Inc 
Natianal  Assn  ol  Prnale  Psychiatric  Hospitals 
Bhie  Cress  8  Blue  SImId  ol  Maryland.  Inc  


Ik). 


Hill  t  Knoolton  (For  Astra  Pharmaceuticals) . 
Hill  8  Knawlton  Inc  (For  Port  Everglades)     .. 

Hill  t  Knawtton  (For  Republic  of  Turkey)    

Hin  t  Riiaertton  (For  Stelco.  Inc)     

Stem  Bras.  Inc  

Assaciatan  on  Amencan  Indian  Attain,  toe  . 

American  Insurance  Assn  

Humane  Society  of  the  U  S .  el  al 

National  Realty  Committee 


Industrial  Union  Department,  An-QO  . 

National  Forest  Products  Assn  

National  Cable  leMvaai  Assn.  Ik  .__ 

Ethyl  Corporatian _ 

Wilderness  SodMy  

PTiyiicians  tar  Social  Responsibility 


Receipts 


1,37500 

15,00000 

9,00000 

29.940.03 

2(5.00 

500.00 

2OS.0O 

xmM 


Eipenditures 


2.020.00 

ijifs^do 


I.143.0O 

3.nu» 


4.615.00 

1.200.00 

1.1(2.50 

12.50 

2SJ00J0 


7JN.tO 


7.34B4( 

15,000.00 
7600 
6300 
71.00 
114  00 


3.25688 

10,63325 

1.275.00 

9S7i« 


4.000B( 


1.04000 
93750 


10.000.00 


1.7S0M 
500.00 


mx 


5J96J0 


28.00000 
4.000.00 


mju 


ijmM 


24219 

3,00000 

500.00 


$.on.so 


990.00 
9.53540 
UOO.OO 
7,714.00 

630JI0 


l.»(J( 


15.93575 


3.052  59 


291.10 


6900 


20347 
1000 


24000 


11.99961 
78391 


234  00 
95.74 


12000 
97200 


18216 


483.50 


1.(1790 


2.112.00 


1.05958 


300 
6651 


SJ7700 


(.S3(J9 


W3  86 

2150 


6,25500 
2.97125 
15,93575 


February  23,  1993 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Organuatnn  or  Individual  Filing 


Stewart  L  Udall,  1244  Cammo  Cnu  Blanca  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501  .... 
Anne  I  Urban,  1250  Eye  Street,  NW  #200  Washington  DC  20OO5   .. 
Richard  P  Unan.  1850  K  Street  IM,  #1190  Washington  OC  20006  . 
lane  Usdan.  555  New  Jersey  Ave,  NW  Washington  DC  20001 
Jack  J  Valenti,  16O0  Eye  St ,  NW  Washington  DC  20006 


Reginald  T  Valliere.  8  Herhert  Street  Alexandria,  VA  22305-2600 

Nancy  Van  Duyne,  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  #1100  Washington,  DC  20004-1707 
Van  Fleet  Associates,  Inc,  499  South  Capitol  SI ,  SW,  #520  Washington.  DC  20003 


Van  Fleet  Metner  8  Mereitith  Corp.  499  S-  Capitel  StreiL  SW.  1520  Wasliuwton.  OC  20003 
Do _ __ 


Oo. 

Do. 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 


Todd  Van  Hoose.  50  F  Street.  NW.  #900  Washington,  DC  20001  

Robert  C  Varah,  c/o  Rogers  8  Wells  607  14th  Street  NW  Washington.  DC  20O05  . 

Varet  Marcus  8  Fink.  PC  ,  607  14th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20005-2000  

Philip  M  Vaughn,  800  Connecticut ,  NW,  #600  Washington,  DC  20006   

Paul  S  Vayer,  50  Hillcrest  Avenue  New  Britain,  CT  06053 


Stephen  J  Verdier,  One  Thomas  Circle,  NW  #950  Washington,  DC  20005-5802  

Vemer  Liipfert  Bemhard  McPherson  8  Hand.  Chtd.  901  15th  Street.  NW.  1700  Wasliin|ton.  K  20005-2301  , 
Do 


Do  , 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Oo  . 
Do  . 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Do  .. 
Oo  . 
Do 


Frank  Verrastro,  1155  15th  Street.  IM.  1600  Washington,  DC  20005 . 

Melanne  Verveer.  2000  M  STreet,  IM.  #400  Washington  DC  20036 ._    . 

Mary  Vihsladt.  2000  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  203  Washmgton,  DC  20006 

Volunteer  Trustees  of  Not-Fo'-Protit  Hospitals,  818  18th  Street,  NW.  #900  Washington.  DC  20006  . 

Sarah  C  Von  del  Lippe,  80  Trowbridge  St  Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Ingrid  A  Vooitiees.  1250  Eye  Street,  NW,  #200  Washington  OC  20005 _ 

Kurt  Vomdran,  1331  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004-1171  

Frank  J  Voyack,  1 750  New  York  Ave  .  NW  Washington.  DC  20006  „„ 

Jay  J  Vroom.  1155  15th  Street,  NW  #900  Washington  OC  20005 _ 

Robert  Waffle,  1 735  New  York  Ave    NW  Washington  DC  20OO6 


Panda  Hyde  Wagner,  4301  North  Fairtai  Srive,  #360  Arlington,  VA  22203-1608 

rMMtky  C  Wagner.  4301  N  Fairtai  Drive,  Suite  360  Arlington  VA  22203-1608      

Fraftridi  P  Waite.  1275  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  1100  Washington,  DC  20004-2404  . 

MKhael  Waldman.  215  Pennsylvania  Ave   SE  Washington.  DC  20003 

Thomas  0  Wallace.  1000  Kiewit  Plaza  Omaha,  NE  68131  

Lionel  L  Wallenred.  260  Madison  Ave  New  York  NY  10016 


Anne  Marie  Walsh   1025  Connecticut  Ave  NW  NW  Washington  DC  2O036 

James  Waltman,  666  Pennsylvania  Ave  ,  S£  Washington  DC  20003  _.   . 

John  C  Watton.  1402  Noitli  Oak  Street  1302  Ariington.  VA  22209 

Do , 

Do .. 

Oo 

Oo 

Do _ „ 

Do "  "....; ;..."" 

Alan  S  Ward.  1050  Connecticut  Ave .  NW.  #1100  Washington,  DC  20036 

Washington  Communications  Group/Ruder  Finn.  Inc.  1615  M  Street.  IM.  1220  Washmitoo.  OC  2003S 

Washington  Oftice  on  Africa.  110  Maryland  Ave ,  NE.  #112  Washington,  DC  20002  

Jerry  B  Waters  777  14th  Street.  NW  #680  Washington  DC  20005  _  

James  8  Watt.  1015  18th  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20036    

Douglas  R  Watts.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Washington,  DC  20036  

Andrew  H  Webber,  810  first  Street,  NE,  #410  Washington  OC  20002       „ 

Susan  Weber,  1400  16th  Street.  NW,  #320  Washington,  OC  20036 


Theodore  F  Weihe,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW  3rd  Floor  Washington.  DC  20036  

Deborah  feldman  Werner  110O4  Petersborough  Drive  Rockville  MO  20852 _. 

Walter  F  Weiss.  1762  Church  Street  NW  Washington  DC  20036 , 

William  H  WenrtI,  214  North  Henry  Street,  Suite  203  Madison  Wl  53703 _.. 

J  C  West.  P  C  .  1090  Vermont  Ave  ,  NW,  #800  Washington.  OC  20005    

William  H  Westhoff,  11240  Waples  Mill  Rd  Fairtai  VA  22030 

Elian  Wharton,  170)  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW,  #900  Washmgton  DC  20006  _ 

Gordon  B  Wheeler,  1025  Connecticut  Ave.  NW  #1200  Washington  K  2003S  . 

Porter  K  Wheeler,  1341  G  Street,  NW.  #1100  Washington.  DC  200O5 

George  E  White  Jr .  706  Lowerlme  St  New  Orleans.  LA  701 18  

Robert  Whittakei.  c/o  Fleishman  Hillard.  Inc  1301  Connecticut  Ave ,  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

Oo     

Pamela  J  Wtutted,  1401  Eye  Street,  NW.  #200  Washington.  DC  20605  

William  E  Wickert  Jr ,  1667  K  Street.  NW.  #600  Washington,  OC  20006  

Wickham  8  Associates   1090  Vermont  Avenue,  NW  #800  Washington  DC  20()05 

Andrew  F  Wiessncr.  1801  Broadway  #1420  Oenvei.  CO  80202  

Do 

Do „  

Robert  H  Wiltur,  1101  Connecticut  Ave .  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Thomas  0  Wilcoi,  2011  Eye  Street,  NW,  #601  Washington,  DC  20006     

Wiley  Rein  8  Fiekting,  1776  K  Street,  IM.  12th  Fl  Washington,  OC  20006  

Do !! 

Oo ■ 1" 

Do 

Do _ 


EmpioyetA^lient 


Claimants  Under  Proposed  Radiation  Eiposure  Compensation  Act 
Computet  8  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  Assn  „ 

EGiG,  Inc    ; J 

American  Fed  of  Teachers,  AFL/CW  

Motion  Picture  Assn  of  America,  Inc  .._ „ 

National  Assn  of  Postmasters  ot  the  VS. 

Air  Transport  Assn  of  America  

Cadillac  Gage  Textron  

Diagnostic/Retrieval  Systems.  Ik I" 

Electtospace  Corporation  

aiR  Systems.  Inc 


General  Instrument  Corp/litton  Applied  TedinoiofKS  . 

Libiascope  

Magnaw  Goventment  8  Industnal  Relations  Co  ...... 

Miltope  Corp  — 

NCube 

Sea  Beam  Instruments.  Ik 

Tliermo  Election  Technologies 

Farm  Credit  Council  : 

Dolasco.  Inc 


New  York  Mercantile  Enchanfe  (NYMEX) 
FkKir  Corp  


Independent  Bankers  Assn  ot  America 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  .. 

Ameritech  , 

Association  ot  American  Railroads  ..... 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp  

Brown  8  Root.  Inc  

Burtington  Northern,  toe 

Central  G«H  _ 

Ea*qr4liMle  Aerenautical  Unnenilir  .. 

GoKral  Oiaamics  Corp  _ 

GenCorp 

Guardian  Industries 


Hughes  Communications.  Ik  .. 
Hughes  Network  Systems.  Ik  . 
Investment  Company  Institute 

K  Mart  Corp  

Kellogg  

Large  PuMk  Power  Ck 

ManviUe  Corp 

Mars.  Inc 


McDonnell  Douglas  Caqi 
Memll  Lynch  8  Co.  Ik  .. 
New  Progressive  Party  .... 

Northvffst  Airtmes 

NBC  _ 

NYNEXCorp. 


Puget  Sound  Power  8  Light 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Assn 

Savings  Coalition  of  America 

Travelers  Companies  

TRW.  Inc  

Unirayal  Chemical  Company,  toe 

Upiotin  Co  _. 

Pennroil  Co  

People  for  the  Amencan  «hy 

Dial  Corp . 


Kids  Protect 


Computer  8  Business  Equipment  Manufacturers  kaa  ... 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  „, 

International  Assn  ot  Bndge  Struct  8  Ornamental  kn  M 

National  Agricultural  Chemcals  Assn      

International  Hardwood  Products  Assn(IHPA)  

Natwial  Utility  CanUactors  Assn    

National  IMity  Canlractors  Assn  „ 

•cteniM  8  Bisliop  (For  Amencan  Wire  Pnduceis  Assn) 

Public  Citinn  Inc 

Peter  Kiewit  Sons,  Ix  _ _ 

American  Paper  Institute.  hK  

Health  Insurance  Assn  ol  America,  toe 

National  Audubon  Society 

John  E  Chance  8  Assaiates.  toe 

General  Dynamics  Corp  

Gnimman  Corporation 


National  Assn  of  Dredging  Contractors  . 

National  Rifle  Assn  ot  America  _ 

Textron.  Inc  „, 

Thiotol  Corp  . 


Baker  8  Hosteller  (For  Soap  8  Detergent  Assn)  . 

Government  of  Greece  


Farmland  Industries,  toe  _ _ 

Conference  of  State  Bank  Supeivison  . 

Tete-Communications,  Inc     

American  Medical  Peer  Review  Assn  ... 
Im  PapglatJon  Giowlk.  toe 


VS.  Acnos  Ceapenliiic  Bevetopment  Committee  . 

Ameriean  Sk  far  tte  PrenaMion  ol  Cruelty  to  AffluMb  . 

American  Foreign  Senice  Assn  :: 

Sierra  Club 

City  of  Detroit 


Environmental  Products  Corp 

E  I  du  Pont  de  Nemout^  8  Co 

Health  Insurance  Assn  of  America.  Ik  

Jefferson  Group  (For  National  Investment  Consiillants.  toe)  . 

Avondale  Industries.  Inc  

J  I  Gray  8  Associates 

Arnold  J  LamIe  MO. 


Pacific  Resources,  toe  

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp , 

Times  Square  Center  Associatas _ 

Kogovsek  8  Associates.  Inc  (For  Pitken  8  Eagle  Counties.  CoImM  .... 

Kogovsek  8  Assaiates  (ForUnited  Ski  Industries.  Inc)  

Kogovsek  8  Associates.  Ix  (ForWestem  Land  Group)  

Smith  Bucklin  8  Assxiates  (FdrAmusenient  8  Musk  Operators  Assn) 

National  Assn  of  Stevedores  

Chaparral  Steel  Co   

Club  Car.  Inc  

Georgetown  Industries 

Rantan  Rner  Steel  Co 
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Receipts 


125.00000 
6.000.00 
5000 
12.28900 
8.90000 
19.60982 
11.75196 
6.000.00 
(M.(0 

lOMM 
21.00000 


21,450.00 
7.50000 
7.50000 
8.00000 

7.50000 
30000 


23J00.00 


525.00 
3.04500 
I9.704M 
4J(2.S0 


4.2(2  50 

82500 

2.52500 

28.10000 

5.362  50 

33.104  50 

55000 

7.882  50 

310.00 

■  —■- 

8,40050 
7.590M 
16,747  50 
3.000.00 


Eipenditures 


8.57000 
26.63750 
28.187  50 


2.90300 

6.85000 

4.000.00 

82000 


42150 
1.084  50 
4.448  00 

1.00000 

25.00000 

75000 

12500 

12.291« 

19.04083 

15000 

2.10000 

7.40000 

175000 


2.77900 
1,50000 


IJ7500 

15,00000 
15.00000 
12.49998 
10.500  00 
35,00000 
13.749.99 
10.500.00 


38.32956 
10.00000 


3.750.00 


Ruddy  Institute  for  Mantinie  Communications  . 


1900 
2.00000 
2,000.00 
5.40000 
1.199  90 
39,81070 


481  » 
1500 
8000 

28500 


(137 
(dX 

(3J1 
4(0,23 

3.77571 


216 

57959 

665  J( 

31(7 

9(000 


4l9i0 


217.75 

ii!49i"oo 
idbijo 

39350 
1.935  40 
17400 
56080 
9(58 


1.50000 


ntju 


imn 


4(219 

773.57 

1.01464 


50.11987 
48377 


42(75 

11.84075 


10.000.00 

20000 

11.007.50 
2175000 

7«47Z 

50000 

200.00 

3754  43 
15.99690 
15.067  84 
6.00000 
2.25000 

T(S(79 

1,304  43 

2,09690 

967.44 

273  00 

117.00 

1.092  00 

4,094  00 

ia.4i 

2SJ0 
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Or|>nuatioii  or  Indnidual  Fihni 


Do 


iNnliMilM. 

Kietx ... 


Divitf  A.  VRiiMStii,  1331  PMm|Nmii  Am.,  Ml.  ItW-NHtk 
E  JriM  MtaMH.  12»  IM  SMM.  M.  t3N  IMntfBi.  0 

0mm  MM.  2620  M  CM  Onut.  Il-B  MMi*it.  M  »(I3 

ClKt  WHiiaas.  («  PmKvtniM  Am  .  SE  NMMafln.  K  20003  . 

Peny  F  Wtfliims.  m  Mam  SI  Nnnn|ton.  CT  06111     

Robin  L  Williams   166'  K  St    IM  1210  Washmiton  DC  20006   .. 
•MiMis  i  Cmm»).  32%  Ian  StatL  Ml  ll«asliiii(toa,  K  2flOOS  . 


K200M. 


a*. 


Cmti  J.  WiMf.  I4S5  Pnnsytvtnii  Am  im.  noo  WasHinitm.  K  2000* 

WkMr  CaMir  t  Kdamg.  2MS  M  Sirwl  m  Washmtton.  OC  20037-1420  . 

CkKM  E.  «Mh*  Jr..  n  F  Slied.  NW  Wasiim|ton  DC  20001    .„ 

Do*  T  NNnn.  12S0 1  StiaM.  MM.  MOO  Washmfton.  DC  2000S 

MdMl  J  Wwi.  IIS  1601  SI .  NW.  KO;  Washmpon.  DC  20006 

Scan  A.  Wwi.  m  IMi  Strcat  NW  Nasknilgii.  DC  20006 


Oi — 

Do 

T»ter  J  Witson.  1615  H  Strwt.  m  WajHinton,  OC  20062  — 

Mlson  Sanswi  GoodncJi  I  Routi.  Im  Pals  AJto  Square  Palo  Alio.  CA  M3K  . 
Mnston  t  Snm.  1400  I  StiaH.  NN  WasAmfMii.  OC  2O00S-3SO2  .. 

Do - - — 

Oa _ _ _ _. 


(«             .            _        

tt 

ll                    _            .  _  .      

k                         ..         .   ._ 

Pi                                    ,    ,    , 

9t 

Do 

Dg                                                                                                               

Wm  Araririiv  104  IMk  NtsI  9  Mmain*  W  771H 

9* 

tt 

Hmn . 


Sturtey  McVar  Wiseinan.  337  Un  Slrtd  S(  Washmpon.  DC  20003     

CyntlNa  0  Mtkin.  1101  17tli  Street.  NW.  1600  Wasnm|t(m.  DC  20036  

S.R  WoldaA  and  Associates.  Inc.  Dit  BtUcnia  -  Suite  850  200  S  Broad  Sbatt 

Jaacs  NiH.  1 725  R  SI .  MN.  1914  WaaAMflat  DC  20006  - 

Sidnay  »  W««e.  2000  P  SI .  NW.  1708  WJsliwfton.  DC  20036      

Harm  S  Utad.  1333  New  Hamgshire  Ave   NW  tlOOI  Wasliin(ton.  X  20036  

S  Re*  Woedall  Jr .  1001  Pennsytvama  «ve    m  Wjshmgtiin  DC  20004-2599    

lamas  H,B,  Woodtolte  M.  2M5  Samara  Drive  lamna  fl  33618  _ 

laaes  M.  Woatton.  1146  I9th  Street,  im.  Suite  ;00  Wasliinfton.  DC  20036 

Wortars  Compensation  lnte(nty  Stability  i  Equity  (WISE)  PO  Boi  18300  WasHington.  OC  20036-&300 

Willart  A  Worlimaii  1615  H  Street,  m  WasHmtton.  OC  20062  

World  Federalist  Association,  418  ?th  Street  St  Waslwnpon,  DC  20003 

World  University  Games  (lor  1993).  1701  K  Street.  IM  MOO  Washmiton.  K  20006 

W  Rotwl  Worley,  190  St  Clair  Drive  St  Simons  Island,  M  31522 

Wunder  Dielenderter  Ryan  Cannon  t  Ttielen,  1615  I  St .  NW.  KSO  NaslMftan.  K  20036  . 
Do 


Di. 

•l. 


Da. 
Da. 
Da 

Do. 


Sandi  IMt.  12300  Turinbraali  Piilmay,  Sait*  320  RodwRa.  MD  20tS2  ... 

Mm  W  Va|0.  5101  River  Rd  Belliesda.  MO  20816  

Deborah  R.  Yamada.  1020  19ll<  Street.  IM,  MOO  Washmiton.  DC  20036 

DaRon  Yancey.  910  16th  St .  NW.  M02  Washmfton.  DC  20006 ._ 

Do 

Bruce  Yanmod.  1201  L  Street.  MN  Washmiton.  OC  20005 

Rim  Yelton.  8120  Fenton  St  Sihier  S(inn(.  MO  20910 


Caiyl  Yont2.  1625  L  Street.  NW  Washinpon,  DC  20036    _ 

Robert  A  Youni.  12248  TuHiey  Greet  Ct  Maryland  He<|hts.  MO  63D<3 

Steven  L  Zeller  Bo  3005  Columbus,  IN  47202-3005  

Im  Population  Groolh  inc,  1400  I6lh  SI ,  NW,  4320  Washmfton.  OC  20036  . 
Carl  A  Zchella,  214  H  Henry  St ,  1203  Madison  Wl  53703 


Dand  W  Zimmerman,  PO  Bo  11898  201  South  Mam  Street,  Suite  1100  Sail  lata  CRy.  UT  84147-0896 

Maiy  Belli  Zimmerman,  1725  K  Street,  NW,  1914  Washinjton,  OC  20006 

Zimmerman/Edelson  Inc,  51  Middle  Neck  Road  Great  Neck.  NY  11021  

W  Crail  Zimpher  One  Nationwide  Pla/a  Columbus  OH  43216    ,_ 

Ben  Ziniman.  1301  Connecticut  Avenue.  IM  Washinjton.  DC  20036 

Do     

Affly  G  Ziitle,  1020  19lh  Street.  IM,  1600  Washm|ton.  DC  20036  . 


Robert  R  Zoflman.  1801  K  Street.  NW.  Suite  800  Washmfton.  DC  20006  . 


Employer/Client 


UlihCorp  United      _ 

Washmfton  Cihnns  tar«M  Tiadl 

General  Electric  Co  _ 

Vulcan  Materials  Co 

Mnnal  Taipayers  UM*  

RMnnal  Audubon  Social* _ __ 

American  Radio  Relay  Leafua,  kK 

Rohm  k  Haas  Co  

Air  Transport  Assn  ol  America  

National  Comm  to  Preserve  Saial  Sec«fil| . 

Southeast  Toyota  Oistnbulors.  Inc     „. 

Aaieticaa  bilemational  Group,  Inc      

Testinj  Service 


Fad  ol  Government  Employees  

Tiia  Daalen  t  Retreaders  Assn    

CWlMif  6  Teitile  Workers  Umen  . 

Aaahcan  AarlMas.  bic  

Glaai  Australia  Pty.  Lid 

Mobil  Corp  

Tradinf  A  Investment  Coip 

Chamber  ol  Commerce  of  the  U,S 

United  Microelectronics  Corp  (UHC)  

American  Honey  Producers  Assn  , 

Barr  Laboratories  Inc     _ 

Cooper  Tire  t  Rubber  Company  ._ 

CSR.  Ltd „ _.._ 

Data  Transformation  Corp      

Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bant  of  lacksoii  

Mississippi  Department  ol  Economic  A  Community  Dcvelopnicnl . 

National  Bulk  Vendors  Assn „.. 

Port  of  Pascafoula  (Jackson  County.  MS)  _ 

Pyrbpovwr  Corp  .._._.;...„„. 

U  S  Rice  Producers  Lefislative  Group __.._, 

Waffoner  Eniineennf.  kic 

Western  Peanut  Grovnrs  Assn  ..__ 

Kern  County,  CA  

Matthews  Foundation  lor  Prostate  Cancer  Resemt __. 

National  Assn  ol  Credit  Manafement   

San  Francisco  Bar  PiWs  Assn  


Aniencan  Airlmat 

Pliiladelphia  Electnc  Company 

Alliance  to  Save  Ener|y  

Public  Cituen  Health  Research  Group 

Arco  Oil  A  Gas  Co         _ 

National  Assn  of  Lite  ConpaniM 

Teco  Enerfy,  Inc  

Northeast  Apple  Council  > 


U  S  Chamber  ol  Comfimte 


Greater  Buffalo  Athletic  Corp 

Sautlicrn  Company  Services,  Inc 

Anancan  insurance  Assn    

BnMnmf.Ferris  Industries      

Circuit  City  Stores.  Inc    

Cosmetic  Toiletry  A  Frafrance  Aisn,  Inc  . 

HooA-SupeRx.  Inc  

Inlermarine  SpA 

Nefamont  Corp „„ 

Marriott  Corp 


National  Assn  ol  Tempomy  Sanicea 

Nutri-System,  Inc    „ 

Outdoor  Advertismf  Assn  ol  America  Inc  

ToNir  Tram  Co  _ 

National  Council  ol  Community  Mental  HeaKh  Cantin  . 

American  Road  A  Transportation  Builders  Assn  .„ 

American  Eipiess  Co  

Florida  Sufar  Cane  Lea|ue,  Inc 

Rw  Grande  Valley  Sufai  Gronais  

American  Health  Care  Assn    

Americans  United  tor  Separation  of  Cliun:!)  and  State  .. 
American  Fed  of  Stale  County  i  Municipal  Employees  . 

Brown  A  Associates     

Cummins  En|ine  Company.  Inc 


Sierra  Club   

Parsons  Behle  A  Latimer  (For  Enerfy  Fueb)  .. 

Alliance  to  Save  Enerfy 

New  York  Coca  Cola  Di:tnbutors  Associatnii . 

Nationwide  Insurance  Companies  

Brother  Industries  (USA),  Inc  _ 

Brother  Inlemational  Corporatn* 

American  Eipress  Co      

Westinfhouse  Electric  Corp  _ „ 


Receipts 


5,89900 
24.85000 
1.05000 
1.700  00 
2,53800 
6,00000 
4.937  00 
50000 
16.213.75 


2.6812$ 


1.30000 
1.157  00 
4.37500 


14.000.M 


3.4SS.0O 
15.93125 
376  25 
5.17200 
1,00000 
32.637.50 


2.362.S0 


2.50000 
5.00000 
4.93125 
57800 
7.50000 
3.000  00 
12.000  00 
6.000  00 


4.500.00 


13800 


2.00000 
16.750.00 

817400 
12.500  00 


37.SOO.00 
2.06000 


10.63500 
2.50000 


16.83 

12.19542 
8.863  00 


23.00000 
12.20156 
11.27378 
4.5O000 


2.04000 
692.31 


9.00000 
l.OOOOO 
1.657  50 
1.657  50 
6,18800 
1,20000 


Eipenditures 


988 
507  36 


54000 

62500 

3.63700 

23286 

382.13 


78.00 
1800 
13  00 
800 
3622 
825 
49041 
18297 


800 
9.45700 


50  00 

1.000  00 

460.42 


2,362  50 


2.5O000 
65  59 
9142 
700 
44000 
12000 
760  00 
300.00 


754.60 


700 
3.827  81 
8.174  00 
40.465  00 


6.542  06 
1.16166 
1.43000 


7164 


2S3J3 


4500 


2.184  03 

7980 

46585 


2.909  00 
176.60 


5.78200 

1.05000 

7500 

75.00 

10225 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  GRAND  CANYON  ILLUSION 


HON.  JIM  UGHTTOOT 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1993 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  offer  the  following  article  on  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's natural  wonders:  the  Grand  Canyon.  I 
hope  it  will  provide  food  for  thought  for  all 
Memtiers. 

Environmental  Focus:  The  Grand  Canyon 

Illusion 

(By  Joel  Rausch) 

Could  it  be  possible  that  the  controversies 
concerning  the  Grand  Canyon  have  for  years 
been  viewed  in  reverse  imagery?  Has  black 
been  white  and  white  been  black  in  the  glass 
through  which  we've  assessed  the  merits  of 
the  issues? 

If  you  are  familiar  with  the  Issues  and 
have  taken  a  position,  perhaps  you  might 
yet  see  another  perspective. 

If  you  are  unfamiliar  or  vaguely  so.  this 
writing  illustrates  yet  another  example  of 
the  power  wielded  by  special  interest  lobbies 
*  *  *  the  "power  of  f)ersuasion"  that  com- 
promises the  process  intended  to  benefit  the 
common  interest. 

America's  tourism  industry  has  histori- 
cally played  a  supportive  role  in  the  nations 
economy.  It  is  a  well  worn,  reliable  path  for 
foreign  currency  to  enter  our  marketplace. 
It,  like  all  other  endeavors,  is  simply  the 
timeless  practice  of  man  putting  his  environ- 
ment to  use  in  ortler  to  survive.  It  is  suste- 
nance. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  time  to  put  the 
Grand  Canyon's  environmental  issues  into 
perspective  by  examining  the  various  uses 
and  users,  how  they  are  managed  by  custo- 
dial or  regulatory  agencies,  and  what,  if  any. 
impact  they  actually  have  on  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. 

For  more  than  the  past  decade,  the  Grand 
Canyon  air  tour  industry  has  offered  but 
faint  resistance  to  criticism,  accusations, 
and  attacks  that  have  proliferated  from  one 
of  Americas  newest  industries:  "environ- 
mental activism." 

In  an  overall  ailing  economy,  this  nations 
aviation  industry  has  suffered  continual  set- 
backs, and  has  precfous  few  bright  spots  in 
the  predictable  future.  Not  coincidentally, 
one  of  these  bright  spots  is  tourism  in  Ari- 
zona, at  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Recently,  "environmental"  extremists 
have  renewed  their  campaign  to  cripple  this 
industry.  Although  their  numbers  are  minus- 
cule in  the  scheme  of  Canyon  visitation  and 
regional  population,  they  are  enough  in 
number  and  possess  the  proper  degree  of  ex- 
tremism to  be  cultivated  by  organized  spe- 
cial interest  groups.  Groups  with  powerful 
Washington  lobbies. 

Who  are  the  "foot  soldiers"  in  this  eco- 
army?  They  are  a  minority  of  the  "area" 
residents,  who  comprise  less  than  Vio  of  the 
1%  of  Canyon  visitors.  They  are  the  individ- 
uals, who,  on  more  than  a  regrular  basis,  hike 
the  back  country  and  raft  the  river.  They  are 
the  Grand  Canyon  "users." 


Postured  as  guardians  of  the  Canyon,  their 
main  issues  are  the  elimination  of  aircraft 
sound  (restoration  of  natural  quiet)  within 
the  Canyon,  and  halting  the  erosion  of  the 
Colorado  River  beaches.  They  selfishly  re- 
gard the  Canyon  as  their  personal  and  exclu- 
sive recreational  area.  Ironically,  they  are 
the  people  whose  presence  in  the  Canyon 
most  defiles  it. 

Like  the  burro  and  mule,  they  are  exotic 
intruders.  They  physically  impact  and  mod- 
ify the  Canyon's  ecological  balance.  For 
years  they  have  hypocritically  vilified  the 
Air  tour  industry  as  a  destructive  force. 

Let's  for  a  turn,  examine  their  use  of  the 
canyon.  The  Colorado  River's  beaches  are 
being  lost  to  erosion.  The  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
is  partly  responsible  for  this.  Shouldering 
the  remainder  of  the  blame  is  the  river  run- 
ning industry,  whose  I65,(KK)  user  days  result 
in  approximately  20,(X)0  beach  withering 
landings  a  year.  Conservative  calculations 
show  40,0(X)  lbs  of  sand  kicked  and  shoved 
into  the  river  each  year  as  relentless  side 
hikes  assault  flora,  fauna,  and  sensitive  ar- 
chaeological sites.  It  is  estimated  that  30- 
40%  of  the  river  trips  human  bodily  waste 
(which  are  required  to  be  carried  out)  is  de- 
posited in  the  delicate  side  canyons  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  bikes. 

We  should  also  examine  the  "back  coun- 
try" hikers.  These  individuals  are  compelled 
to  "get  away  from  it  all"  by  descending  the 
canyons  remotest  trails,  drainages,  and  rivu- 
lets. The  NFS  instructs  these  users  to  bury 
their  feces  at  least  6"  deep,  which  they  do, 
30,000  times  a  year.  As  a  result,  the  Canyon's 
ground  water  systems  are  steeped  with  fecal 
coliform  bacteria  and  the  wildlife  is  dis- 
rupted by  the  lingering  repugnancy  of  the  in- 
truder's scent. 

The  river  and  trail  guide  industry  is  al- 
most non  regulated.  Guides  are  not  required 
to  hold  Federal  (USCG/DOT)  licenses,  and 
thus  are  largely  immune  to  meaningful  gov- 
ernment sanctions  against  misconduct.  They 
are  not  required  to  undergo  substance  abuse 
screening  and  the  criteria  for  alcohol  con- 
sumption is  loosely  defined.  These  users  re- 
quire extensive  monitoring  and  policing  by 
the  NFS  and  in  turn  are  charged  a  "user 
fee." 

Opposite  the  "users"  in  this  controversy 
are  the  "NON  users":  America's  aviation  in- 
dustry, i.e.  the  Grand  Canyon's  air  tour  in- 
dustry. 

The  term  "user"  implies  impact  (in  this 
case)  on  the  Canyon,  it's  ecosystem,  the 
Park,  and  it's  infrastructure.  The  air  tour  in- 
dustry is  above  all  this.  They  are  a  "NON 
user",  and  as  such,  answer  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA).  The  canyon 
air  tour  industry  thrives  under  the  most  in- 
tense, comprehensive  regulatory  system  in 
place  today.  Certification  for  the  air  tour 
companies  and  their  personnel  is  a  very 
strict,  exacting,  and  lengthy  process.  Pilots 
and  mechanics  invest  heavily  to  obtain  their 
federal  licenses.  They  are  screened  for  drug 
use  before  and  during  their  employment, 
randomly,  periodically,  and  for  cause.  Mis- ' 
conduct  or  regulatory  infractions  can  result 
in  heavy  fines,  license  revocations,  or  both. 
Newly  hired  pilots  with  thousands  of  hours 
and  decades  of  experience  are  nonetheless 


still  required  to  undergo  40-50  hours  of 
ground  school  and  flight  training.  There- 
after, they  are  recertified  annually  with 
more  training  and  testing.  The  Industry  is 
responsible,  accountable,  and  professional. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  aircraft  are  the 
environmentally  preferred  means  of  provid- 
ing logistical  support  over.  in.  and  around 
fragile  ecosystems  and  that  an  exhaustive 
study  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  conclu- 
sively proven  that  aircraft  overflights  do  not 
impact  wildlife.  The  concept  of  'look  but 
don't  touch"  continues  to  prove  itself  in  to- 
day's environmentally  conscious  society. 
The  clean,  fuel  efficient  movement  of  large 
numbers  of  people  makes  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  Park  and  the  overall  envi- 
ronment. In  spite  of  this  fact,  our  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  listens  to  unfounded,  dis- 
proved accusations  made  against  this  indus- 
try. 

Why  does  the  controversy  between  the 
users  and  non-users  still  exist?  There  are  two 
reasons:  First,  there  are  those  who  will  not 
compromise,  under  any  circumstances,  their 
call  for  a  total  ban  on  canyon  overflights. 
These  are  the  "user"  extremists:  the  minor- 
ity of  the  minority.  The  people,  who  in  pre- 
vious public  forums  on  the  issue,  have  ap- 
peared dressed  as  owls,  bears,  or  bobcats,  and 
who  have  showered  attendees  with  shrapnel 
as  they  bludgeoned  toy  aircraft  with  ham- 
mers. The  eccentrics  who  have  taken  their 
position  at  the  podium  with  live  snakes 
draped  around  their  necks,  ultimately  hav- 
ing to  be  escorted  from  the  proceedings  as 
their  rancor  approached  the  threat  of  phys- 
ical violence.  They  are  devoted  disciples  of 
militant  environmental  author  Edward 
Abbey  who  condone  eco-terrorism  and  envi- 
ronmental sabotage.  These  people  must  be 
taken  at  face  value. 

Secondly,  although  Special  Federal  Avia- 
tion Regulation  50-2  has  reduced  aircraft 
noise  in  the  Canyon  by  establishing  "Flight 
Free"  zones,  the  regulation  might  be  reex- 
amined. 

The  inner  canyon  "users,"  the  air  tour  in- 
dustry and  most  importantly,  the  Canyon  it- 
self, might  benefit  from  a  reevaluation  of  the 
structure,  size  and  location  of  "Flight  Free" 
and  "Flight  Permitted"  zones. 

Under  the  present  systems.  "Flight  Free" 
and  "Flight  Permitted"  zones  are  adjacent, 
separated  only  by  a  boundary  line.  The  net 
result  is  that  aircraft  operated  close  to  the 
boundary  generate  noise  well  into  the 
"Flight  Free"  zone.  In  addition,  the  "Flight 
Free"  zones  are  broken  up  into  smaller,  less 
effective  units  by  "Flight  Corridors"  run- 
ning through  our  adjacent  to  them. 

Are  there  any  solutions?  One  possibility  is 
Simplification.  The  Canyon  is  217  miles  long. 
Divide  it  into  four  sections  alternating  the 
'Flight  Free"  and  "Flight  Permitted  "  zones. 
Separate  them  by  non  occupancy  "buffer" 
zones  instead  of  imaginary  lines. 

How  can  we  benefit  the  canyon  in  this 
process?  By  simply  giving  the  Canyon  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  for  itself. 

Close  the  back  country  and  limit  the  use  of 
the  rivers  beaches  in  the  areas  designated  for 
aircraft  use.  Protect  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Canyon  from  the  ravages  of  human  intru- 
sion. In  time  the  canyon  will  thank  us  with 
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pristine  groundwater,  undisturbed  wildlife 
and  vegetation,  and  most  importantly,  the 
standard  by  whicb  to  measure  it's  overall 
health. 

The  Park  Service  over  accommodates  the 
inner  canyon  user,  but  leaves  the  rim  visitor 
short.  The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  Service  is  to 
provide  "stewardship"  for  the  Grand  Canyon. 
The  task  has  devoured  them.  Park  visitation 
has  steadily  Increased,  doubling  in  the  past 
decade,  yet  little  in  the  Park  has  changed 
concerning  the  inadequate  visitors  facilities 
and  services.  Ten  years  of  planning  finds 
them  farther  behind  than  when  they  started. 
Tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  master  plans,  and 
studies  have  left  the  Park  visitors  locked  in 
traffic  unable  to  park  their  cars,  find  a  rest- 
room,  determine  where  they  are.  or  how  to 
get  where  they  want  to  go. 

The  current  annual  visitation  of  4.3  million 
translates  to  over  12.000  visitors  per  day  on 
average.  Some  days  less,  other  days  more, 
perhaps  three  times  this  number.  Regret- 
tably, the  latest  touted  NPS  solution  to  fa- 
cilitate visitation  is  to  have  obsolete  steam 
locomotives  make  a  55  minute.  17  mile  crawl 
from  Tusayan  to  the  Parks  train  depot,  eight 
times  per  day.  They  now  want  to  direct  the 
FAA  in  managing  aviation  policy. 

The  Canyon's  role  of  provider  must  con- 
tinue for  all  concerned.  The  river,  trail,  and 
aviation  services  have  all  rightfully  come  to 
depend  on  it.  The  river  running/trail  guiding 
Industry  is  a  35  million  dollar  a  year  busi- 
ness with  a  10  million  dollar  payroll.  Within 
this  industry,  there  are  dedicated,  profes- 
sional, hard  working  people.  Their  continu- 
ing prosperity  is  testimony  to  the  fact,  they 
provide  a  much  in  demand  quality  service. 
The  impact  of  their  activities  on  the  Can- 
yon's ecosystem  is  tolerable  when  weighed 
ag-ainst  the  social  and  economic  benefits  pro- 
duced. The  Canyon  air  tour  industry  pro- 
duces a  70  million  dollar  gross  income.  52 
million  of  which  contributes  to  offset  Ameri- 
ca's negative  foreign  trade  balance.  It  pro- 
vides 1200  regional  employees  with  the  spend- 
ing power  of  twenty  one  million  dollars.  So 
viable  is  this  industry,  that  5  million  tax 
dollars  have  been  spent  reworking  the  Grand 
Canyon  Airport  infrastructure  as  an  invest- 
ment in  the  continued  generation  of  tax  rev- 
enues. 

The  air  tour  industry  is  not  an  environ- 
mental prjblem.  but  rather  part  of  the  envi- 
ronmental solution. 

The  "mandate"  of  thp  NPS  describes  suc- 
cinctly the  modus  operandi:  the  v<;ry  essenc; 
of  the  air  tour  industry.  It  t  ites  that  the 
purpose  of  each  park:  "is  to  conserve  the  sce- 
nery and  the  natural  and  historic  objects  and 
the  wild  life  therein  and  to  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  manner  and 
by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations." 

The  entire  air  tour  controversy  is  rooted 
between  two  methods  of  park  visitation: 
looking  and  touching.  Those  who  look,  quite 
simply,  annoy  those  who  touch. 

As  Americans  and  as  stewards  of  the  plan- 
et, we  must  waste  no  time  establishing  our 
environmental  priorities.  There  tire  too 
many  "corporations"  in  the  "environmental 
activism"  industry  whose  narrow  focus  de- 
tracts from  concerted  efforts  at  broader  en- 
vironmental issues.  We  must  keep  watch  on 
an  industry,  whose  misguided  purpose  is  to 
pamper  the  furnishings  of  a  house  that  is  on 
the  verge  of  structural  collapse,  and  whose 
most  significant  impact  is  that  of  dissolving 
jobs  and  employment  for  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  process. 

Let's  act  to  strengthen  the  American  econ- 
omy Instead  of  debilitating   it.   A  healthy 
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economy  will  provide  us  with  the  resources 
to  deal  with  the  incipient  perils  that  threat- 
en our  planet's  air,  water,  and  rainforests. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DOROTHY  F. 
ANDERSON 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

OF  PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  F.  Anderson,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary,  Department  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dorothy's  association  with  the  American  Le- 
gion began  with  her  deceased  husband,  Ber- 
nard W.  Gorski,  Sr.,  who  served  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  during  Worid  War  II.  It  contin- 
ued with  her  two  sons  serving  their  country  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict,  one  of  whom  unfortu- 
nately did  not  return  home. 

Dorothy  has  been  a  life  member  of  her 
American  Legion  unit  since  1973.  She  has 
held  every  office  in  her  unit,  including  presi- 
dent, council  president,  and  many  of  the  chair- 
manships in  council.  In  1971,  she  received  the 
prestigious  Chaplain  of  Four  Chaplains  Award. 

Mrs.  Anderson  has  also  generously  donated 
her  time  and  energies  to  the  Philadelphia 
community.  She  was  the  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  Gold  Star  Mothers, 
and  past  master  artisan  of  Philadelphia  As- 
sembly No.  1 .  She  has  served  her  church,  St. 
Mary's  on  the  parish  council  and  the  finance 
committee.  For  the  past  3  years  she  has  even 
served  as  the  assistant  grand  marshal  in  the 
Pulaski  Day  Parade  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Anderson  is  a  true  example  of  a  patriot 
and  model  citizen  that  all  PhJIadelphians  can 
admire.  For  this  reason,  I  join  with  the  mem- 
tiers  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  in  salut- 
ing Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Anderson  for  her  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  auxiliary  and  the  people 
of  Philadelphia. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HELEN  LIBRETTI 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  tlOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  Mrs.  Libretti,  a  member  of  my  worn- 
ens  caucus  who  will  tie  honored  as  one  of  the 
individuals  who  exemplify  this  year's  annual 
breakfast  theme  of  "Women  Who  Dare  To  Be 
Different." 

A  lifelong  resident  of  the  East  New  Yort< 
section  of  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Helen  Libretti  has 
dedicated  the  better  part  of  her  life  toward  im- 
proving her  community. 

Despite  her  roles  as  wife,  mother,  and  busi- 
ness owner.  Mrs.  Libretti  has  always  taken  an 
active  role  in  her  community  when  there  was 
a  need  to  help  others.  Over  the  past  20  years, 
Mrs.  Libretti  has  taken  on  roles  that  would 
best  enable  her  to  serve  the  needy  In  her 
community.  She  has  been  a  volunteer  for  the 
past  1 0  years  at  the  St.  John  Newman  School 
where  she  served  as  a  librarian's  aide  and  as 
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president  of  the  Home  School  Association. 
She  has  dedicated  tireless  hours  contributing 
to  the  campaigns  of  Assemblyman  Darryl 
Towns  and  Councilman  Martin  Dilan,  In  addi- 
tion to  serving  as  an  elections  inspector  for 
many  years.  As  a  community  activist,  Mrs. 
Libretti  has  fought  a  variety  of  safety  and  envi- 
ronmental issues. 

Currently,  Mrs.  Libretti  is  a  memljer  of  sev- 
eral civic  and  religious  organizations  which  are 
community  oriented.  Mrs.  Libretti  holds  the  po- 
sition of  marshall  In  the  Democratic  Club  of 
Brooklyn.  She  Is  cocaptain  of  the  St.  Micfiael's 
Church  usher  tx)ard  In  which  she  holds  the 
distinction  of  being  its  first  female  member.  In 
addition,  during  the  past  16  years  she  has 
been  a  concerned  member  of  the  Reindeer's 
Organization,  which  has  helped  to  assist  In  a 
variety  of  social  services  and  housing  needs 
for  the  elderiy  In  East  New  Yori<. 

Today,  Mrs.  Libretti  takes  pride  in  helping  to 
raise  her  grandson,  Manual,  as  well  as  con- 
tinuing to  provide  vital  sen/ices  In  our  commu- 
nity. 
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THE  MEDIA  AND  THE  PRESI- 
DENCY: A  VIEW  FROM  JERRY 
MORIARITY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Members  an  article 
that  first  appeared  In  the  Arizona  Republic  on 
February  5,  1993,  regarding  Jerry  Moriarity,  a 
longtime  friend  of  mine,  and  an  expert  on  rela- 
tions t>etween  the  executive  branch  and  the 
media. 

Media  Often  Hound  Presidents,  Retired 

News  Exec  Says 

(By  Bruce  Ellison) 

Sun  City.— Arrogant  second-guessing  by 
the  press  has  made  the  work  of  the  nation's 
last  several  presidents  extremely  tough,  ac- 
cording to  a  longtime  newspaper  executive. 

Jerry  Moriarity,  who  made  news  himself  in 
the  mid-1970s  when  he  wrote  a  widely  re- 
printed editorial  defending  Richard  Nixon  in 
the  midst  of  the  Watergate  scandal,  covered 
10  presidents  during  his  career,  and  inter- 
viewed and  photographed  nine  of  them,  he 
said  Monday. 

"Sometimes  I  think  the  laws  give  the  press 
more  power  than  the  president,"  Moriarity 
told  .^bout  60  people  at  the  Lifetime  Learn- 
ing Ceiter  of  Arizona  State  University. 

"Presidents  in  'good  wars'  fare  much  bet- 
ter with  the  public  and  the  press,"  Moriarity 
said.  "A  lot  is  swept  under  the  rug"  in  those 
administrations,  he  said. 

But  president  in  pt-ce  time,  or  during  un- 
popular wars,  are  subject  to  much  more  scru- 
tiny, and  have  a  much  tougher  time  govern- 
ing as  a  result,  he  said. 

"The  things  that  are  said  or  done  (by  such 
a  president),  or  left  unsaid  or  undone,  are 
subject  to  arrogant  second-guessing"  by  the 
media.  Moriarity  said. 

"I'm  not  sure  how  any  president  survives 
that  scrutiny  and  keeps  from  going  off  the 
deep  end." 

As  examples,  he  cited  Lyndon  Johnson,  a 
Democrat  whose  power  grabs  went  unchal- 
lenged, while  almost  every  move  of  the 
Nixon  administration  was  scrutinized. 


It  was  Johnson  who  got  the  United  States 
mired  in  Vietnam,  Moriarity  said,  and  Nixon 
who  got  the  nation  out— yet  Nixon  caught  all 
the  flak. 

For  a  more  recent  example,  said  the  re- 
tired publisher,  who  worked  at  medium-size 
daily  papers  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa,  "consider  how  the  media 
have  treated  Lloyd  Bentsen,  the  new  treas- 
ury secretary. 

"When  Bentsen  ran  for  vice  president 
along  with  (Michael)  Dukakis  four  years  ago. 
he  gave  up  all  his  memberships  in  country 
clubs  that  didn't  accept  racial  minorities," 
Moriarity  said. 

"But  what  hasn't  been  reported  is  that 
after  he  lost  and  went  back  to  being  a  sen- 
ator, he  quietly  rejoined  several  of  those 
clubs,  and  when  he  was  nominated  for  treas- 
ury secretary,  nobody  even  mentioned  it." 

Moriarity  suggested  that  nobody  men- 
tioned it  because  Bentsen  is  a  Democrat,  and 
most  media  reporters  and  front-line  editors 
lean  favorably  toward  Democrats,  even 
though  editorial  writers  tend  to  favor  Repub- 
licans. 

In  fact.  Bentsen  was  approved  for  the  post 
by  a  Senate  committee  vote  taken  before  he 
even  appeared  and  testified,  according  to 
news  reports. 

Drawing  on  his  four  decades  of  experience 
with  presidents,  Moriarity  drew  brief  por- 
traits of  them  for  his  audience. 

The  ideal  president,  he  said,  should  be 
feisty,  popular,  charismatic  and  powerful, 
yet  retain  a  proper  sense  of  decency,  astute- 
ness, ethics  and  vision. 

He  should  also  have  good  intuition. 
Moriarity  said,  although  sincerity  isn't  real- 
ly necessary. 

"As  for  Bill  Clinton,  It's  a  little  early  to 
judge."  the  retired  news  official  said.  "He 
must  coalesce  the  disparate  elements  in  his 
party  and  he's  already  in  trouble  with  that. 

"He's  developed  an  enemies  list,  he's  ig- 
nored Senator  (Patrick)  Moynihan  (a  New 
York  Democrat  and  head  of  the  Finance 
Committee)  and  he's  been  downgrading  his 
vice  president.  Al  Gore." 

MoRiARixy's  View  of  9  Presidents  He's  Met 
(By  Bruce  Ellison) 

To  Jerry  Moriarity.  a  retired  newspaper 
executive  who  has  interviewed  the  nine 
presidents  before  Clinton,  each  had  different 
strong  points. 

Here's  how  Moriarity  sized  them  up  at  a 
lecture  in  Sun  City: 

Harry  S.  Truman:  "Feisty  decisiveness  and 
directness,  plus  colorful  language  in  his 
speeches  made  him  one  of  the  more  remark- 
able presidents." 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower:  A  man  of  great  dig- 
nity, highly  popular,  and.  despite  press  criti- 
cism that  he  accomplished  little,  a  man  of 
activism.  "It  was  he  who  sent  the  troops  to 
Little  Rock,  and  he  who  developed  the  inter- 
state highway  system." 

John  F.  Kennedy;  "His  commanding  pres- 
ence brought  humor  and  grace  to  the  White 
House.  He  had  charm  and  youth  and  vigor, 
and  was  inspirational  and  charismatic, 
though  somewhat  ineffectual."  as  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  showed. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  "One  word  describes 
this  man — power."  He  had  power  and  knew 
how  to  use  it.  "but  he  was  such  a  crude  indi- 
vidual ...  a  coarse  and  crass  arm-twister." 

Richard  M.  Nixon:  "Highly  astute  in  for- 
eign affairs.  He  hurt  himself  more  than  he 
hurt  the  nation  when  he  got  involved  in  Wa- 
tergate." History  may  judge  him  differently 
in  a  few  decades. 

Gerald  Ford:  "Decent.  In  a  no-win  situa- 
tion, he  did  the  best  he  could." 
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Jimmy  Carter:  "Highly  ethical  and  well- 
intentioned,  he  was  intelligent  but  insecure 
and  he  soon  became  a  victim  of  his  own  anti- 
Washington  platform." 

Ronald  Reagan:  "Highly  intuitive,  capable 
of  making  judgments  based  on  his  gut  in- 
stincts and  being  right.  A  finely  honed  com- 
municator, and  friendly;  few  could  dislike 
him  personally." 

George  Bush:  "His  dream  was  a  kinder  and 
gentler  America,  and  they  called  him  a 
wimp.  But  this  'wimp'  rallied  the  nation  and 
the  world  in  the  gulf  war  and  in  Somalia, 
used  the  U.N.  well,  and  forged  strong  new  al- 
liances." 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  PELL 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  saluting  Norman 
Pell,  who  will  be  honored  on  March  24  by  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Men's  Clubs  and  the 
Men's  Club  of  Sinai  Temple  of  Los  Angeles. 

Norman  Pell,  a  graduate  of  the  college  of 
the  city  of  New  Yort<  and  a  veteran  of  the  Air 
Force,  is  being  honored  for  his  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Sinai  Temple  and  its  executive  committee.  He 
is  also  being  recognized  for  his  stalwart  sup- 
port of  the  temple's  daily  prayer  services  In 
which  he  frequently  participates  as  the  Baal 
Koreh,  chanter  of  the  prescribed  Scriptural 
reading. 

Mr.  Pell  and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  will  soon  cele- 
brate their  50th  wedding  anniversary.  They  are 
the  proud  parents  of  Sandra  and  Barbara  and 
the  proud  grandparents  of  three  grandchildren. 

Norman  Pell  has  always  found  time  for  syn- 
agogue and  community  activities.  He  has  en- 
joyed a  long  and  successful  business  career, 
primarily  as  an  executive  with  Litton  Industries. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing 
Mr.  Pell  for  his  dedication  and  commitment, 
and  in  wishing  him  good  health  and  happiness 
in  the  years  to  come. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AF- 
FAIRS EMPLOYMENT  DISCRIMI- 
NATION ACT 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23, 1993 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  H.R.  1032  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Employment  Discrimination 
Act,  legislation  which  will  reform  and  signifi- 
cantly improve  the  procedures  used  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  resolve 
complaints  of  unlawful  employment  discrimina- 
tion, Including  informal  and  formal  complaints 
of  sexual  harassment  in  the  VA  workplace. 

As  a  result  of  an  important  hearing  con- 
ducted last  September  by  our  Sutxx)mmittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigations,  which  exam- 
ined sexual  harassment  In  the  VA  workplace, 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  learned  that 
real  and  potential  confllcts-of-lnterest  exist  at 
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every  level  of  the  process  used  today  by  VA 
to  resolve  complaints  of  unlawful  employment 
discrimination. 

The  reforms  provided  in  the  legislation 
which  I  and  28  of  my  colleagues  are  Introduc- 
ing today  are  Intended  to  eliminate  these  con- 
fllcfs-of-interest  and  provide  fairness,  objectiv- 
ity and  Impartiality  In  the  procedures  used  tjy 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  resolve 
employment  discrimination  complaints. 

Since  the  procedures  used  by  other  Federal 
agencies  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  legislation 
we  are  introducing  addresses  only  the  proce- 
dures used  by  VA  to  resolve  employment  dis- 
crimination complaints.  The  committee  has  not 
attempted  to  determine  If  the  problems  which 
undermine  the  EEO  process  in  VA  tcxlay, 
which  include  lack  of  employee  confidence  in 
the  process  and  real  and  perceived  conflicts  of 
Interest,  also  exist  In  other  agencies. 

Under  current  prcx»dures,  a  VA  employee 
or  an  applicant  for  VA  employment  who  be- 
lieves she  or  he  has  been  sut^ect  to  unlawful 
employment  discrimination  is  required  to  seek 
out  and  consult  with  a  VA  equal  employment 
opportunity  counselor  within  prescritjed  time 
limits  prior  to  filing  a  formal  complaint  of  dis- 
crimination. After  being  contacted,  the  VA 
equal  employment  opportunity  counselor  is  ex- 
pected to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  matter 
and  attempt  to  foster  an  informal  resolution  of 
the  perceived  discrimination.  In  theory, 
through  this  process,  acts  of  alleged  empkjy- 
ment  discrimination  may  be  brought  for  the 
first  time  to  the  attention  of  local  facility  man- 
agers who  can  aid  in  the  informal  resolution  of 
alleged  incidents  of  employment  dlscnmina- 
tion.  Including  sexual  harassment. 

In  VA,  equal  employment  opportunity  coun- 
selors are  appointed  by  and  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  local  facility  director,  who  also 
serves  as  the  principal  equal  employment  op- 
portunity offrcer  of  the  facility.  In  VA  the  re- 
sponsibilities asscxiated  with  being  an  equal 
employment  opportunity  counselor  are  collat- 
eral duties;  they  are  In  addition  to  the  primary 
job  responsibilities  of  the  employee/counselor 
who  is  ordinarily  a  full-time  VA  employee. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  committee  by  VA  employees 
who  were  victims  of  sexual  harassment  In  the 
VA  workplace  and  information  subsequently 
provided  by  the  VA  Office  of  Inspector  Gerv 
eral,  at  some  facilities  VA  equal  employment 
opportunity  counselors — who  are  the  initial 
point  of  contact  for  the  persons  who  have  ex- 
perienced unlawful  employment  discrimina- 
tion— have  not  tjeen  available  to  provide  nec- 
essary counseling  to  discrimination  victims, 
have  not  attempted  to  Informally  resolve  al- 
leged acts  of  discrimination,  have  discouraged 
employees  from  making  a  formal  complaint  of 
employment  discrimination,  and  have  not  re- 
ceived adequate  training  In  equal  employment 
opportunity  counseling. 

By  virtue  of  tjeing  appointed  by  and  serving 
at  the  pleasure  of  loc:al  management,  coun- 
selors are  percoived  by  some  emF>loyees  as 
lacking  objec:tlvlty.  Impartiality  and  needed 
independence.  As  a  result  of  this  perception 
and  employee  fear  of  subtle  or  pronouriced  re- 
taliation or  reprisal  by  management  if  an  infor- 
mal or  formal  complaint  of  discrimination  is 
made,  the  committee  (relieves  emptoyees  wtra 
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may  have  experienced  employment  discrimi- 
nation, including  sexual  harassment,  have 
failed  to  contact  an  EEO  counselor  and  report 
the  alleged  discrimination.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause employees  have  been  scared  silent  in 
some  cases  and  have  taken  no  action  to  stop 
or  prevent  the  unlawful  employment  discrimi- 
nation which  they  expenenced,  other  VA  em- 
ployees have  subsequently  been  sexually  har- 
assed by  the  same  offender. 

While  VA  officials  note  that  relatively  few 
formal  complaints  of  sexual  harassment  are 
made  annually  by  employees,  testimony  given 
before  the  Veterans"  Affairs  Committee  strong- 
ly suggests  a  serious  problem  which  may  be 
substantially  underreported  and  under- 
recorded.  In  fact,  VA  today  does  not  system- 
atically maintain  information  on  informal  com- 
plaints of  sexual  harassment  and  record- 
keeping on  informal  complaints  is  haphazard 
at  best. 

When  a  complaint  of  unlawful  employment 
discrimination  cannot  be  resolved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  complainant,  a  formal  complaint 
may  be  made  to  the  Department.  Again,  in 
theory,  formal  complaints  are  expected  to  be 
rigorously  and  fairly  investigated  and  the  facts 
of  the  matter  determined.  But  like  VA  EEO 
counselors,  VA  equal  employment  opportunity 
investigators,  according  to  information  pre- 
sented to  the  committee,  have  not  received 
adequate  training  in  the  conduct  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  investigations,  may  not 
have  acted  with  independence,  objectivity,  and 
impartiality,  and  may  have  discouraged  com- 
plainants from  continuing  to  pursue  resolution 
of  alleged  employment  discrimination. 

Sexual  harassment  can  be  extremely  costly 
to  both  the  employee  victim  and  the  employer. 
Sexual  harassment  creates  a  hostile  work  en- 
vironment and  results  in  increased  absentee- 
ism, lower  productivity,  and  higher  employee 
turnover.  As  a  direct  result  of  sexual  harass- 
ment, conscientious,  highly  skilled,  committed, 
and  capable  employees  can  become  fearful  of 
the  workplace  and  unable  to  perform  their  cus- 
tomary duties,  and  in  some  cases,  may  be- 
come unable  to  work  at  all. 

In  the  strongest  possible  terms,  I  want  to 
encourage  the  new  leadership  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  employee  education 
and  awareness  so  that  all  VA  employees  are 
fully  informed  of  the  Department's  standards 
of  conduct,  the  unacceptability  of  behavior 
which  constitutes  sexual  harassment  and  the 
consequences  of  this  type  of  discrimination. 

In  addition,  all  VA  employees  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  opportunity  to  report  and  seek 
resolution  of  perceived  unlawful  employment 
discrimination.  Only  when  employees  are 
made  fully  aware  of  the  opportunity  for  re- 
course and  have  confidence  that  fair,  objec- 
tive, and  impartial  resolution  is  available  to 
them,  will  they  make  full  use  of  these  proce- 
dures. 

Sexual  harassment  must  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  VA  or  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.  With  260,000  em- 
ployees, 57  percent  of  whom  are  women,  VA 
is  the  Federal  Government's  second  largest 
employer.  It  should  be  a  model  for  other  agen- 
cies and  departments  to  emulate. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  restore  em- 
ployee confidence  in  the  Integrity  of  the  proc- 
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ess  used  in  VA  to  resolve  complaints  of  un- 
lawful employment  discrimination.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  Is  the  needed  medicine  to  effectively 
treat  what  appears  to  be  a  serious  illness  in 
the  American  worttplace. 
A  summary  of  the  bill  is  attached: 
Summary 

The  bill  would: 

Establish  an  independent  office  in  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  to  handle  all 
complaints  of  discrimination,  including  com- 
plaints of  sexual  harassment. 

Assign  a  permanent  staff  of  trained  EEO 
counselors  to  the  new  Office  of  Employment 
Discrimination  Complaints  Resolution 
(OEDCR)  to  assist  in  impartial  and  speedy 
resolution  of  informal  complaints. 

Assign  a  permanent  staff  of  trained  inves- 
tigators to  OEDCR  to  investigate  and  pre- 
pare reports  in  cases  where  formal  discrimi- 
nation complaints  are  brought  against  the 
VA. 

Assign  independent  and  unbiased  adminis- 
trative law  judges  to  determine  whether  a 
complaint  should  tie  Investigated,  review  the 
adequacy  of  investigations,  conduct  hear- 
ings, and  make  final  decisions  on  com- 
plaints. 

Allow  a  review  of  the  administrative  law 
judge's  final  decision  by  the  EEOC's  Office  of 
Federal  Operations  or,  in  the  case  of  a  deci- 
sion adverse  to  an  employee,  by  an  appro- 
priate federal  district  court. 

Effect  of  changes  made  by  the  bill: 

Allows  the  key  person  in  the  informal  com- 
plaints resolution  procedure,  the  EEO  coun- 
selor, to  be  an  "honest  broker"  between  ag- 
grieved employees  and  managers. 

Gives  the  EEO  counselor  independence 
from  local  managers. 

Requires  that  the  EEO  counselor  be 
trained  prior  to  assignment. 

Better  supervision  of  counselors  would 
help  to  remedy  some  of  the  shortcomings  in 
record-keeping  identified  in  a  recent  Inspec- 
tor General  review  of  EEO  counselor  per- 
formance. 

Assignments  of  EEO  counselors  would  be 
based  on  needs  of  employees  at  a  particular 
facility. 

Provides  that  investigators  will  inves- 
tigate formal  complaints  to  which  they  are 
assigned  as  their  sole  function. 

Current  practice  is  to  train  employees  to 
investigate  complaints  on  an  intermittent  or 
"as  needed"  basis.  These  are  employees  as- 
signed to  regular  duties  in  the  VA  who  must 
take  administrative  leave  from  their  current 
jobs  to  conduct  investigations. 

A  cadre  of  full-time  employees  who  are 
trained  professionals  should  make  the  proc- 
ess fairer  and  more  efficient. 

Assigns  the  Secretary's  responsibility  for 
agency  decisionmaking  to  impartial  admin- 
istrative law  judges. 

Administrative  law  judges  (ALJs)  are  wide- 
ly used  throughout  the  Federal  government 
as  impartial  factfinders. 

They  would  be  required  to  have  the  same 
substantive  expertise  in  employment  dis- 
crimination law  as  agency  attorneys  who 
now  prepare  the  Secretary's  final  decision. 

ALJs  are  protected  from  pressure  from 
agency  officials  by  statutory  provisions  ad- 
ministered by  OPM  concerning  their  hiring, 
salary,  and  tenure. 

With  one  exception,  works  with  existing 
laws  and  regulations  governing  the  handling 
of  complaints  of  discrimination  by  govern- 
ment employees. 

The  exception  is  a  change  to  the  current 
procedure  whereby  an  employee  who  files  a 
formal  discrimination  complaint  has  a  right 
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to  request  a  hearing  by  an  administrative 
law  judge  assigned  by  the  EEOC.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  mandatory  use  of  agency  ALJs 
throughout  the  decision-making  process,  in- 
cluding all  hearings.  This  is  intended  to  as- 
sure agency  impartiality  and  also  to  increase 
agency  responsibility  for  the  entire  discrimi- 
nation complaint  resolution  process,  which 
is  often  delayed  to  the  detriment  of  com- 
plainants and  management  officials. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  DR.  CORNELIUS 
F.  RANGE  III 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  this 
occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius 
F.  Range  III,  a  newly  elected  vice  chief  justice 
of  the  First  Judiciary  Board  of  the  Church  of 
God  In  Christ.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Range  is  a 
minister,  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  leader. 
He  has  served  his  church  for  60  years  as  a 
humble  servant  of  God,  and  a  devoted  pastor 
of  3  churches  in  Boston,  MA,  Newark,  NJ,  and 
most  recently,  in  Chester,  PA,  at  the  Range 
Temple. 

Reverend  Range  is  the  son  of  the  late  Bish- 
op Cornelius  Range  II,  former  overseer  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  New  England  States  for  the 
Church  of  God  in  Christ.  His  mother,  the  late 
Lovie  E.  Range,  was  the  Eastern  States  su- 
pervisor of  women.  Reverend  Range  is  mar- 
ried to  Sandra  Lee  Rupert  Range.  They  are 
the  proud  parents  of  two  children,  and  four 
grandchildren. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Range  began  preaching 
at  the  age  of  4,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
eldership  of  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ  on 
May  21,  1946.  Dr.  Range  is  a  church  histo- 
rian, theologian,  and  scholar.  He  is  the  writer 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Church  of  God  in 
Christ  Official  Manual,  containing  the  churches 
official  doctnne  and  discipline. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Range  has  touched  the 
lives  of  many  through  his  faithful  service  of 
God.  His  dedication  to  helping  those  who  are 
poor,  sick,  without  hope,  or  addicted  to  drugs 
and  alcohol  has  earned  him  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  church  and  his  community.  I 
join  many  in  saluting  Dr.  Range  as  he  moves 
forward  to  further  sen/e  God. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHYLIUS  A.  BURKS 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOV^IVS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  Phylius  A.  Buries,  a  member  of  my 
women's  caucus  who  will  be  honored  as  one 
of  the  individuals  who  exemplify  this  year's  an- 
nual breakfast  theme  of  "Women  Who  Dare 
To  Be  Different." 

Ms.  Buri<s  is  a  native  Virginian  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  community  for 
32  years.  Ms.  Burks  is  a  graduate  of  Brooklyn 
College  with  a  master's  degree  in  public  ad- 
ministration. She  is  a  precinct  administrative 
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supen/isor  for  the  New  Yor1<  City  Police  De- 
partment, and  has  been  employed  by  that 
agency  for  18  years.  A  member  of  Berean 
Missionary  Baptist  Church,  Ms.  Buri<s'  other 
affiliations  include  membership  in  the  Coalition 
for  Community  Empowerment,  1 00  Women  for 
Congressman  Major  Owens,  the  Guardian 
Association,  and  the  Simmons  Collection  Afri- 
can Arts  Museum. 

Ms.  Burks  was  elected  from  my  congres- 
sional district  as  an  alternate  delegate  for 
Jesse  Jackson  at  the  1984  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  For  the  next  4  years  Ms. 
Burks  was  president  of  V.I.D.A.  She  preskJed 
over  a  visionary  membership  which  created  a 
junior,  organization  with  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cating and  mentoring  young  people  so  that 
they  may  be  fully  prepared  to  participate  in 
government. 


SAL.UTE  TO  ELIZABETH  P.  WRIGHT 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  offer 
a  fond  farewell  to  ElizaBeth  P.  Wright  my  ad- 
ministrative assistant  of  4  years  who  is  leaving 
my  office  at  the  end  of  February  to  bring  a 
new  child  into  this  worid. 

There  is  no  way  to  overstate  the  contribu- 
tion she  has  made  to  my  office  and  to  my  life 
lx)th  personally  and  professionally.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  to  know  Beth  since  she  was  a 
child  attending  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Carterville,  IL,  where  her  father  Joe  Bob 
Pierce  was  my  pastor.  She  comes  from  one  of 
the  finest  families  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing.  Their  love  for  Beth  and  the  sup- 
port they  have  given  her  have  helped  her  earn 
great  distinction  as  a  public  servant  for  the 
people  of  Illinois  and  this  country,  in  the  Illinois 
State  Legislature,  U.S.  Senate,  and  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1939,  quite 
frankly,  I  needed  help.  I  needed  someone  with 
an  understanding  of  the  way  Congress  works, 
but  someone  who  also  shared  my  love  for  the 
people,  customs,  and  landscape  of  southern 
Illinois.  I  needed  someone  who  could  organize 
a  new  office  and  get  a  project  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  but  also  someone  who  knows  what 
a  Saluki  is  and  how  to  really  pronounce  Vi- 
enna. I  needed  someone  who  could  put  in  the 
14-hour  days  and  leave  at  the  end  of  the  day 
with  not  just  a  smile  on  her  face  but  a  real 
sense  of  satisfaction  about  having  accom- 
plished something  on  behalf  of  the  people  we 
are  privileged  to  serve.  Beth  was  the  only  per- 
son who  could  take  on  that  responsibility. 

In  the  course  of  her  time  in  my  office,  we 
have  faced  a  lot  of  challenges,  and  Beth  has 
helped  me  face  each  and  every  one  with  trust- 
ed advice  and  wisdom.  Whether  developing 
the  project  list  for  the  1991  Highway  bill  or 
surviving  the  tumultuous  redistricting  process, 
Beth  has  always  maintained  her  poise  and 
performed  with  grace  under  pressure. 

She  and  her  husttand  Kevin,  whom  I  have 
also  come  to  know  and  care  for  very  much, 
will  soon  share  the  joy  of  the  arrival  of  their 
first  child.  It  is  probably  the  only  circumstance 
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under  which  I  would  allow  Beth  to  leave,  but 
knowing  what  wonderful  parents  she  and 
Kevin  will  be,  our  office  has  no  choice  but  to 
look  past  our  loss  and  thrill  in  the  expectation 
of  what  is  yet  to  come. 

Beth,  take  with  you  our  thanks  and  gratitude 
for  a  job  well  done,  our  best  wishes  for  a  full 
and  happy  life,  and  the  security  that  you  can 
always  call  upon  us  friends  and  consider  this 
office  your  own. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  RICHARD  KUMPF 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the 
wonderful  work  of  one  of  my  constituents, 
Richard  Kumpf. 

In  1987,  Mr.  Kumpf  completed  25  well  re- 
garded years  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Additionally,  his  service  to  the  community, 
both  before  and  after  his  retirement,  is  exem- 
plary, and  deserves  to  be  commended. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  an  article  by  Pat  Pearson  of  the  Peo- 
ria Joumal  Star  entitled  "He  was  a  tax  man 
who  was  not  abrasive,"  which  descrit)es  the 
outstanding  work  of  Richard  Kumpf. 

Pekin.— Agents  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  are  subject  to  negative  public  opin- 
ion. In  his  25  years  with  the  agency,  Richard 
O.  Kumpf  avoided  most  of  that. 

"Some  agents  are  very  abrasive,  but  I 
never  thought  that  was  the  way  to  go."  said 
the  philosophic  former  tax  man.  "I  never  got 
any  threats." 

He  did  get  two  complaints  that  he  recalls. 
A  doctor  addressed  one  against  him  to  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  It  was  returned. 

An  aggravated  lady  wrote  to  her  senator. 
Kumprs  assessment  of  her  expected  tax  bill 
led  her  to  withdraw  savings  to  cover  it.  She 
blamed  Kumpf  because  she  then  spent  that 
money  before  the  actual  bill  arrived. 

Service  was  his  role  for  17  of  his  IRS  years. 
He  was  the  only  agent  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  to  monitor  tax-exempt  (nonprofit) 
organizations  including  farm  co-ops  and  pen- 
sion plans. 

Activities  of  those  organizations  may  not 
compete  with  a  private  business.  For  in- 
stance, selling  a  cookbook  as  a  onetime 
fundraiser  is  allowed.  He  had  to  help  one 
group  see  that  selling  cookbooks  year-round 
in  a  bookstore  requires  filling  out  a  990-T 
(tax)  form  instead  of  their  usual  990  informa- 
tional form. 

Every  year  since  his  retirement  in  1987. 
Kumpf  has  been  employed  during  late  winter 
and  early  spring.  He  does  tax  and  accounting 
work  in  the  office  of  Faye  A.  Childress.  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountant.  403  S.  Eighth  St.. 
Pekin. 

Kumpf  prepared  for  his  role  with  numbers 
by  majoring  in  accounting  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  He  was  the  first  man  to  receive  a 
master's  degree  in  business  administration 
from  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 

Pekin  has  been  Kump's  home  except  for 
college  years  and  some  time  spent  working 
In  San  Francisco.  He  was  stationed  In  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  for  three  of  his  years  in  the 
Air  Force.  He  enlisted  in  1953  during  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

His  first  year  in  service  was  on  the  five- 
mile-long  and  three-mile-wide  Island  of  Iwo 
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Jlma.  Getting  there  required  his  first  plane 
trip.  Everyone  on  board  exited  safely  down 
emergency  chutes  just  before  the  plane 
caught  on  fire.  He  still  looked  forward  to 
traveling. 

Retirement  from  the  IRS  at  age  56  has 
given  Kumpf  leisure  time  to  visit  Europe 
four  times  and  make  trips  all  over  the  U.S. 

"I  do  love  traveling  because  of  the  people 
you  meet.  It's  part  of  my  philosophy  that  no 
matter  the  color  of  skin  or  the  language  you 
speak,  we're  all  the  same.  Until  you  meet 
them,  you  don't  realize  it.  You'd  be  surprised 
how  many  people  from  other  countries  you 
meet  visiting  the  U.S.,"  said  Kumpf. 

"You  should  always  be  learning  as  long  as 
you  live"  is  another  part  of  Kumprs  philoso- 
phy of  life.  His  next  travel  plan  is  an  elder 
hostel  program  In  Arizona.  Such  programs 
are  for  people  over  age  60  to  gain  more 
knowledge  and  exposure  to  the  world  by  at- 
tending short  seminars  and  classes  on  col- 
lege campuses.  Reasonable  fees  include  room 
and  food. 

Kumpf  will  himself  be  a  leader  for  a  discus- 
sion group  relating  to  American  classic 
musicals.  Illinois  Central  College  is  to  be  a 
site  for  that  and  other  special  interest  topics 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Council  on  Aging.  The 
starting  date  has  not  been  announced. 

One  of  his  regrets  is  that  he  has  so  many 
interests  that  he  could  never  live  long 
enough  to  follow  through  on  all  of  them.  He 
enjoys  time  with  his  mother  and  two  mar- 
ried sisters  who  live  in  Pekin. 

Music  of  all  kinds,  except  hard  rock,  is  a 
listening  pleasure  for  him.  Country  is  a  fa- 
vorite that  leads  him  to  Branson.  Mo.  fre- 
quently. But  he  maintains  a  subscription  to 
Rolling  Stone  magazine. 

Reading  is  his  special  Interest.  His  usual 
pattern  is  to  alternate  fiction  such  as  mys- 
teries with  non-fiction  such  as  history  and 
politics.  Instead  of  building  his  personal  li- 
brary, he  donates  most  to  Pekin  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Pekin  YWCA  StudentTTutor  Adult  Reading 
was  a  natural  outreach  for  a  man  interested 
in  people,  learning  and  reading.  He  has  had 
four  years  as  a  volunteer  tutor  and  Is  now 
helping  train  new  tutors. 

"I  have  been  tremendously  gratified  by  the 
response  of  the  people  I  have  tutored  over 
these  four  years.  They  appreciate  what  we 
do.  This  program  has  brought  home  how  im- 
portant being  able  to  read  is.  (Reading)  is 
one  of  the  basic  tools  in  our  society."  said 
Kumpf. 

STAR  was  not  Kumprs  first  teaching  ef- 
fort. Since  1968,  he  has  taught  Sunday  school 
classes  for  children  as  young  as  age  3  and  nu- 
merous ones  for  fifth  grade  through  junior 
high.  Now  the  lifelong  bachelor  teaches  one 
for  ladies  of  middle  age  and  up. 

St.  Paul  United  Church  of  Christ  has  also 
had  Kumpfs  services  as  Sunday  school  su- 
perintendent and  treasurer  of  various 
groups.  He  is  treasurer  for  Sunday  school 
and  the  daycare  program.  St.  Paul  Wonder- 
land. 

"I  am  a  religious  man,  and  I  do  a  lot  for 
my  church,"  said  Kumpf.  who  lives  out  his 
spiritual  convictions.  "You  cannot  get 
through  this  life  without  an  anchor.  Reason 
alone  will  not  solve  all  your  problems." 

He  is  president  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Chapter  of  the  American  Lupus  Society.  Peo- 
ple he  knows  face  the  daily  challenges  of  the 
Illness. 

Lupus  is  a  disease  of  the  immune  system 
that  can  mimic  symptoms  of  various  dis- 
eases, making  diagnosis  and  treatment  dif- 
ficult. Cause  and  cure  are  not  yet  known. 
The  annual  tag  day  fundraiser  is  over,  but 
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donations  can  be  mailed  to  the  local  chapter 
at  P.O.  Box  791.  Pekin. 

Richard  O.  Kumpf  says.  "I  am  a  happy  per- 
son, a  lifelongr  devotee  of  Mr.  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale's  'Power  of  Positive  Thinking' 
and  how  it  can  give  you  a  happy  outlook  on 
life,  an  inner  contentment.  It's  not  that  I 
don't  realize  the  problems  in  the  world,  but 
I  do  have  a  positive  outlook.' 


TRIBUTE  TO  SmNEY  BURKE  OF 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  saluting  Sidney 
Burke,  who  will  be  honored  on  March  24  by 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Men's  Clubs  and  the 
Men's  Club  of  Sinai  Temple  o(  Los  Angeles. 

Sidney  Burke,  a  native  of  New  York,  en- 
joyed both  a  classical  Judaic  education  and  a 
secular  education.  A  member  of  SInai  Temple 
since  1 977,  he  has  long  served  the  community 
as  a  member  of  the  temple  board  of  directors 
and  as  a  gabbi,  liturgical  coordinator. 

Sidney  Burke  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  are  the 
proud  parents  of  Larry,  a  teacher,  and  Nan.  a 
law  student,  and  the  proud  grandparents  of 
two  grandchildren.  The  Burkes  are  all  active  in 
various  philanthropies  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  the  larger  society. 

Sidney  Burke  exemplifies  the  values  of 
Amencan  democracy  and  the  emphasis  on 
community  involvement  stressed  in  Jewish  tra- 
dition. I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  devotion  to  our  community  and  to  wish 
him  good  health  and  happiness  in  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARIE  E.  PURNELL 


HON.  EDOLPHIS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
salute  Marie  E.  Purnell.  a  memt)er  of  my  wom- 
en's caucus  who  will  be  honored  this  year  as 
exemplifying  our  theme.  Women  Who  Dare  To 
Be  Different. 

Ms.  Pumell  has  demonstrated  that  with  vi- 
sion and  determination  you  can  achieve  your 
personnel  ambitions.  She  has  worked  in  the 
banking  industry.  While  employed  by  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  of  New  "York.  Mane  success- 
fully completed  several  courses  at  the  Amer- 
rcan  Institute  of  Banking  which  aided  her  In 
achieving  positions  of  ever-increasing  respon- 
sibility at  the  bank.  At  the  time  of  her  retire- 
ment, in  1968,  she  was  assistant  treasurer. 
This  progress  up  through  the  ranks  serves  as 
testimony  to  her  dedication  to  hard  work  and 
perseverance.  She  was  in  charge  of  the  spe- 
cial events  department  of  the  bank,  a  position 
that  required  her  to  schedule  conferences  for 
the  bank's  clients  from  all  over  the  world. 

Ms.  Pumell's  greatest  community  achieve- 
ments began  in  1976  when  she  accepted  the 
position  of  building  representative  with  the 
Starrett  City  Tenants  Association.  Currently, 
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Ms.  Pumell  is  the  president  of  the  tenants  as- 
sociation at  Starrett  at  Spring  Creek,  rep- 
resenting over  5,000  families;  secoryj  vice 
president  of  the  Starrett  City,  Spring  Creek 
Lions  Club:  executive  member  of  Basic  Black, 
an  organization  which  was  established  to  en- 
courage and  support  Afncan-American  cultural 
awareness;  a  member  of  the  Pool  Club  Advi- 
sory Board  at  Starrett;  and  a  member  of  Com- 
munity Planning  Board — District  5,  Brooklyn. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  salute  this  tireless 
worker  for  the  laetterment  of  humanity:  Marie 
E.  Purnell. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FIRST  AFRICAN 
BAPTIST  CHURCH  IN  SHARON 
HILL,  PA 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  POGUmA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  this 
occasion  to  pay  to  pay  tribute  to  the  First  Afri- 
can Baptist  Church  as  it  celebrates  its  90th 
year  of  service  to  the  community.  The  First  Af- 
rican Baptist  Church  was  founded  in  1 902  with 
eight  members,  and  has  grown  to  become  one 
of  the  largest  black  Baptist  churches  in  the 
area. 

The  church  is  to  be  commended  for  becom- 
ing a  bastion  of  Christian  values  and  a  model 
of  outreach  activities  such  as  the  sponsorship 
of  Camp  Hope  and  the  Boy  Scout  programs. 
The  church  has  additionally  served  its  commu- 
nity by  establishing  the  first  and  only  Federal 
Credit  Union  in  the  area. 

The  First  African  Baptist  Church  has  taken 
on  a  leadership  role  in  education  as  well  by 
establishing  the  very  successful  B.W.  Watkins 
Scholarship  fund.  Seeing  deficiencies  in  some 
programs  of  the  southeast  Delaware  County 
school  district,  the  church,  through  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Pastor  Richard  A.  Dent  and  other 
officers  and  memt)ers,  began  the  process  of 
establishing  a  continuing  tutorial  program  to 
keep  its  students  on  the  path  to  educational 
excellence.  In  further  efforts  to  emphasize  its 
commitment  to  the  education  and  well  being  of 
youth,  the  church  also  instituted  a  Headstart 
Program. 

I  join  many  people  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
First  African  Baptist  Church  as  a  vital  and  in- 
spiring presence  in  the  community,  and  offer 
best  wishes  for  the  p>erpetuation  of  its  service 
to  God  and  humanity  in  the  years  to  come. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
EXTEND  CHALLENGE  TO  ALL 
SPECIAL  INTERESTS:  STEP  UP 
TO  THE  TASK  AT  HAND 


HON.  CV.  ^NNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I 
have  been  granted  a  wonderlul  privilege  to 
serve  a  select  group  of  our  citizens,  those  who 
have  done  the  most  to  make  our  Nation  strong 
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and  free.  Today,  I  was  eloquently  reminded 
why  my  job  is  such  an  honor,  and  I  have 
never  been  prouder  of  the  special  constitu- 
ency I  serve. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committees  gathered  in  the  Can- 
non Caucus  Room  this  morning  to  receive  the 
legislative  priorities  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  for  the  1  st  session  of  the  1 03d  Con- 
gress. I  have  never  heard  a  more  moving  or 
persuasive  statement  presented  to  the  joint 
committees. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  the  National 
Commander  of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, Joseph  C.  Zengerle  of  Bethesda,  MO. 
Joe  is  a  disabled  Vietnam  veteran.  Following 
his  graduation  from  West  Point,  he  was  com- 
missioned in  the  infantry  where  he  qualified  as 
an  airborne  ranger.  In  Vietnam,  he  served  as 
special  assistant  to  the  United  States  com- 
mander. General  Westmoreland,  and  as  a  unit 
commander  in  I  Corps,  during  which  he*  re- 
ceived the  Bronze  Star.  Joe  served  as  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from  1979  to 
1981.  For  the  past  several  years,  he  has  been 
a  very  successful  attorney  with  a  distinguished 
international  law  firm  here  in  Washington. 

While  stressing  that  our  veterans'  programs 
are  not  at  the  root  of  the  deficit.  Commander 
Zengerie  expressed  veterans'  willingness  to 
assume  their  fair  share  of  the  deficit  reduction 
burden.  After  all  our  veterans  have  done  on 
and  off  the  battlefield,  after  all  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made  and  the  wounds  and  disabil- 
ities they  have  suffered,  they  are  willing  to  do 
more  to  help  their  country. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  read  and 
contemplate  Commander  Zengerie's  state- 
ment. His  words  exemplify  why  we  owe  so 
much  to  those  who  have  answered  the  call  to 
arms,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  sus- 
tained disabilities  in  service  to  America.  Quite 
simply,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  every  special  interest 
group  in  the  country  were  to  take  the  unselfish 
position  that  DAV  and  other  veterans'  organi- 
zations have  assumed,  America's  economic 
problems  would  soon  be  resolved. 

STATEMENT     OF     JOSEPH     C.     ZENGERLE,     NA- 

•noNAL   Commander.    Disabled   American 

Veterans 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Committees:  On  behalf  of  the 
over  1.4  million  members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  (DAV)  and  its  Women's 
Auxiliary.  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today  to  discuss  issues  con- 
cerning the  best  interests  of  our  nation's 
wartime-disabled  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  returning  to  serv- 
ice on  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committees,  and 
to  those  who  are  embarking  on  such  service, 
we  in  the  DAV  greet  you  at  the  eventful  out- 
set of  this,  the  103rd  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  words  of  Maya  Angelou:  "On 
the  pulse  of  this  new  day  we  say.  very  sim- 
ply, with  hope:  Good  morning." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  to  act  as  a  spokesman 
for  veterans  at  such  a  time  in  our  nation's 
history,  and  informed  tribunals  should  know 
the  bias  of  their  witness.  In  that  respect,  I 
am  grateful  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
have  known  and  admired  Chairman  Mont- 
gomery for  many  years,  and  to  have  had  sev- 
eral recent  occasions  which  have  made  me 
"look  up"  to  Chairman  Rockefeller,  too. 

Our  family— and  I  am  glawl  that  my  wife 
Lynda  and  our  younger  son  Tucker  are  with 
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me  today— are  ordinary  people  who  have  en- 
joyed the  unique  benefits  of  American  citi- 
zenship. My  father  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  11;  I  went  to  West 
Point.  Lynda's  father,  who  was  born  in  Rus- 
sia, remembers  Cossacks  chasing  him  on 
horseback;  Lynda  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer. 
After  I  returned  from  Vietnam,  we  went  to 
law  school  together,  and  graduated  with  the 
help  of  the  VA's  vocational  rehabilitation 
program. 

Today,  Lynda  is  an  immigration  lawyer, 
and  is  touched  daily  by  persons  who  seek  to 
enjoy  the  freedoms  of  our  great  country.  For 
my  part,  over  15  years  ago.  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming a  Washington  lawyer.  I  found  iden- 
tity as  a  veteran.  I  was  outraged  by  the 
treatment  accorded  the  young  men  and 
women  who  served  in  Vietnam  in  altruistic 
defense  of  those  freedoms  for  others.  My  ad- 
vocacy for  veterans,  in  volunteer  work  and 
as  a  lawyer,  has.  if  anything,  grown  over  the 
years.  I  have  been  deeply  enriched  by  the  op- 
portunity to  try  to  convey  the  concerns  and 
aspirations  of  my  fellow  veterans  to  officials 
whose  decisions  will  affect  their  lives. 

Our  nation  stands  in  the  midst  of  dramatic 
change  and  challenge,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  must  be  led  in  a  direction  that 
carries  the  potential  for  progress  and  hope 
for  us.  and  for  our  children. 

Abroad,  we  have  seen  the  demise  of  a  com- 
munist philosophy  that  has  been  the  antith- 
esis of  the  institutions  and  ideals  cherished 
by  Americans.  But.  while  this  threat  to  our 
country's  security  has  been  largely  removed, 
it  has  left  in  its  wake  an  emerging  array  of 
long-suppressed  ethnic  hatreds,  regional  di- 
visions and  economic  chaos  *  •  *  a  series  of 
challenges  that,  in  some  respects  like  nu- 
clear proliferation,  may  even  rival  those  of 
the  Cold  War  era. 

Nevertheless,  and  particularly  for  those  of 
us  before  you  today,  the  unifying  principle  of 
a  generation— our  steadfast  opposition  to  our 
major  adversary  in  a  bipolar  world- is  gone. 
Now.  in  a  multipolar  world  in  which  our  for- 
eign orientation  is  less  clear,  we  seek  a  new 
direction,  one  which  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear. 

At  home,  we  face  a  crisis  that  can  no 
longer  be  ignored.  As  we  struggle  to  emerge 
from  a  devastating  recession,  we  must  put 
our  fiscal  house  in  order.  In  plain  language 
that  every  head  of  household  in  this  country 
can  understand,  we  as  a  nation,  can  no 
longer  continue  to  spend  beyond  our  income. 
Priorities  have  to  be  set  and  painful,  un- 
popular decisions  have  to  be  made.  All  of  us 
who  occupy  positions  of  leadership  for  var- 
ious constituencies— in  my  case,  veterans 
disabled  in  military  service— must  face  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  parochial  con- 
cerns, though  vigorously  pursued  and  advo- 
cated, cannot  be  controlling  as  we  address 
the  related  questions  of  our  economic  health 
and  the  federal  deficit. 

Indeed,  if  there  was  one  resounding  mes- 
sage sent  to  decision-makers  here  in  Wash- 
ington last  November,  it  was:  no  more 
gridlock.  All  leaders  are  being  asked  to  act 
with  candor,  courage  and  fairness. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  my  remarks  reflect 
that  message  this  morning. 

I  speak  on  behalf  of  a  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation—disabled veterans— to  whom  our 
country  owes  an  unquestioned  obligation.  I 
shall  call  for  fair  treatment  and  I  wilj  dem- 
onstrate that  while  our  system  of  veterans' 
benefits  and  services  certainly  depends  upon 
the  support  of  the  American  taxpayer,  it 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  rising  expendi- 
ture that  has  fueled  the  budget  crisis  we 
face.  And  I  will  do  so  in  a  context  that  clear- 
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ly  indicates  disabled  veterans  continue  to  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  for  their  country,  just  as 
they  did  when  they  served  under  our  flag  in 
uniform. 

Initially.  I  would  elaborate  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  fair  treatment,  of  equitably  sharing 
the  responsibility  to  brighten  our  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  spring  the  Washington 
Post  published  a  revealing  chart,  compiled 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
(CRS).  Entitled  "Social  Welfare  Programs,' 
it  displayed  federal  outlays  in  constant  1991 
dollars  for  six  major  categories  of  domestic 
spending  over  the  past  26  years.  I  have  at- 
tached a  copy  of  that  chart  to  my  statement, 
as  I  did  in  my  statements  before  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Platform  Committees 
last  year. 

To  us,  the  conclusion  revealed  by  the  chart 
is  dramatic. 

During  a  time  when  expenditures  for  other 
federal  programs  were  increasing  at  an  ex- 
traordinary pace,  the  cost  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits was  held  to  a  virtual  straight  line. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  while 
meeting  the  needs  of  aging  veterans  from 
Worid  War  I,  World  War  n  and  Korea,  and 
new  veterans  coming  out  of  Vietnam— our 
country's  longest  and  most  costly  war— the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  and  all 
of  its  programs  were  continually  required  to 
do  more  with  less.  Certainly  by  comparison, 
federal  expenditures  for  veterans  cannot  be 
viewed  as  anything  but  a  model  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. 

Other  daU  drive  this  reality  home.  For  ex- 
ample: 

In  1975.  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War.  the 
cost  of  VA  benefits  represented  5  cents  of 
each  Ux  dollar.  Today  that  figure  stands  at 

2.4  cents. 
Of  the  estimated  $939  billion  that  will  be 

spent  on  health  care  in  this  country  in  1993. 
the  VA  will  spend  $14  billion  *  *  •  less  thaii 

1.5  percent  of  the  total. 
In  1992.  federal  spending  for  entitlements 

totalled  $717  billion.  The  $16.5  billion  spent 
for  VA  disability  compensation  and  pensions 
for  needy  veterans  represents  2.3  percent  of 
that  figure.  And.  according  to  the  CRS. 
spending  for  these  same  benefits  will  still  be 
$16.5  billion  in  1996  due  to  attrition  by  death. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  underscoring  the  fact 
that  veterans'  programs  have  not  fueled  our 
deficit  problems,  my  purpose  is  not  to  intro- 
duce a  basis  for  claiming  "sacred-cow"  sta- 
tus, even  though  advocates  for  other  federal 
beneficiaries  have  done  so  with,  in  our  opin- 
ion, far  less  justification.  But  I  do  wish  to 
emphasize  our  view  that  VA  expenditures  do 
not  deserve  to  be  included  among  these  enti- 
tlements at  the  root  of  the  deficit.  The  vet- 
erans of  this  country  have  every  right  to  ex- 
pect that  their  benefit  programs  shall  be  re- 
quired to  assume  a  fair  share  of  deficit  re- 
duction that  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
contribution  to  deficit  causation— but  no 
more. 

Proceeding  from  that  fundamental  premise 
let  me  first  state  that  moving  forward  on 
one  of  the  premier  Issues  facing  the  VA 
today— reform  of  its  health-care  system— is 
not  only  essential  to  the  interest  of  veter- 
ans, but  also  Inexorably  linked  to  our  na- 
tional effort  to  control  health-care  costs 
while  providing  coverage  to  all  Americans. 

The  health-care  imperatives  for  the  VA— 
the  delivery  of  accessible,  high-quality  care 
at  affordable  costs— mirror  our  national  ob- 
jectives. Furthermore,  we  in  the  veterans' 
community  are  now  in  a  position  to  move 
forward  on  health-care  reform  and  create  a 
bow  wave  that  is  entirely  compatible  with 
the  national  goal. 
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Much  of  the  groundwork  has  already  been 
laid. 

The  VA's  Commission  on  the  Future  Struc- 
ture of  VA  Health  Care,  after  a  two-year  ef- 
fort, produced  a  series  of  recommendations 
aimed  at  simplifying  and  improving  access 
to  care,  encouraging  sound  practices,  and. 
most  importantly,  authorizing  new  VA-De- 
partment  of  Defense  (DOD)  sharing  and  reim- 
bursement mechanisms. 

New  leadership  in  the  VA.  under  White 
House  guidance,  has  made  veterans'  health- 
care reform  a  priority.  At  this  point,  let  me 
not  fail  to  acknowledge  the  new  Secretary 
for  Veterans  Affairs,  Jesse  Brown.  We  in  the 
DAV  have  great  confidence  in  the  new  Sec- 
retary given  his  previous  career  of  more  than 
twenty  years  as  one  of  DAVs  executives. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  we  expect  always  to 
agree  with  Jesse,  or  that  he  will  agree  with 
us.  but  we  know  we  will  always  share  a  dedi- 
cation to  veterans  service. 

At  least  the  same  preparation  for  decisions 
can  be  said  to  exist  here  in  the  Congress. 
Your  Committees  are  ahead  of  the  curve  on 
this  issue  given  your  years  of  study  and 
oversight,  and  your  commitment  and  leader- 
ship are  unquestioned. 

Finally,  for  the  first  time  a  consensus  has 
been  achieved  among  the  major  veterans' 
service  organizations.  The  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  our  own 
organization,  in  an  unprecedented,  coopera- 
tive effort,  have  reached  agreement  on  criti- 
cal elements  that  we  believe  are  essential  to 
health-care  reform  and  consistent  not  only 
with  the  needs  of  the  VA  and  veterans,  but 
also  with  those  of  all  Americans. 
In  general,  these  critical  elements  are: 
Access  to  care,  envisioning  a  core-entitled 
group  consisting  of  all  service-connected  dis- 
abled and  low-income  veterans,  and  a  general 
eligibility  group  consisting  of  all  other  vet- 
erans: 

Scope  of  care,  envisioning  the  provision  of 
services  provided  to  each  group  with  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  a  full  continuum  and  new  mo- 
dalities of  care:  and 

Funding  qf  care,  envisioning  Congressional 
appropriations  for  the  core  group  and  other 
federal  and  nonfederal  reimbursements  such 
as  Medicare,  CHAMPUS.  private  insurance 
and  VA  buy-in  benefits  for  those  outside  the 
core  group. 

These  elements  are  both  innovative  and 
controversial.  But  innovation  is  required  if 
we  are  to  fashion  a  system  that  is  at  once 
stable  but  fiexible.  to  meet  ongoing  as  well 
as  changing  needs.  And  controversy,  while 
certainly  not  required,  seems  unavoidable. 
There  will  be  those,  for  example,  who  resist 
the  idea  of  greater  sharing  between  the  VA 
and  DOD  health-care  systems.  The  same  is 
true  of  reimbursement  for  the  VA  treatment 
of  Medicare-eligible  veterans. 

As  to  controversy,  the  potential  for  econo- 
mies of  scale  in  VA-DOD  sharing,  and  for 
less  expensive  federal  expenditures  in  reim- 
bursements, in  our  view,  far  outweigh  the 
objections.  Adherence  to  familiar  procedures 
and  prerogatives  cannot  stand  as  obstacles 
when,  in  fact.  resisUnce  to  change  has  been 
a  major  factor  underlying  legislative 
gridlock. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  upon  your  Commit- 
tees to  lead  the  way  for  veterans'  health-care 
reform.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  propel 
the  VA  system  forward  in  a  cost-effective 
fashion  that  will  ensure  its  continued  inde- 
pendence and  help  lead  the  way  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  sound  national  health-care  pol- 
icy for  all  Americans.  We  stand  ready  to  as- 
sist you.  as  we  may  l)e  able. 

In  addition  to  health  care,  the  other  major 
concern  of  our  veteran  population  in  today's 
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atmosphere  of  fiscal  constraint  and  deficit 
reduction  is  the  fate  of  their  entitlement 
programs.  As  I  have  indicated.  VA  entitle- 
ments pale  in  comparison  to  the  total  out- 
lays for  all  such  programs. 

Further  demonstration  that  VA  entitle- 
ments do  not  contribute  to  the  deficit's  rate 
of  gnrowth  is  embodied  in  our  offer  that 
Americas  disabled  veterans  would  gladly  ac- 
cept a  uniform  freeze  of  all  entitlement-pro- 
gram spending  at  fiscal  year  1993  levels. 
Since  the  attrition  rate  affecting  the  disabil- 
ity compensation  rolls  far  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  new  recipients,  the  compensation  pro- 
gram was  able  to  absorb  the  most  recent 
three-percent  cost-of-living  adjustment 
(COLA)  authorized  without  a  rise  in  overall 
program  expenditures.  If  all  other  programs 
could  make  this  same  claim,  our  deficit  di- 
lemma would  be  significantly  less.  Despite 
this  fact,  and  notwithstanding  the  special 
claim  of  service-connected  entitlements,  the 
veterans  of  this  country  do  not  expect,  much 
less  demand,  that  they  be  exempted  from 
deficit-reduction  efforts.  What  they  do  ex- 
pect, and  what  they  have  every  right  to  de- 
mand, is  simply  this: 

If— and  this  is  a  big  if— exceptions  are  to  be 
made,  then  programs  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  have  every  right  to  be 
among  them.  However,  if  every  category  of 
entitlement  spending— including  Social  Se- 
curity benefits— is  to  share  a  portion  of  the 
burden,  then  our  nation's  veterans  are  will- 
ing to  assume  their  fair  share. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  package  re- 
vealed to  the  nation  last  Wednesday  by 
President  Clinton  would  require  a  $3.6  billion 
reduction  in  certain  VA  discretionary  and 
entitlement  spending  over  the  next  four 
years.  We  have  yet  to  receive  detailed  infor- 
mation on  some  of  these  proposed  reductions 
and  their  impact  on  veterans,  and  therefore, 
must  reserve  final  judgement  on  them. 

However,  I  can  state  to  your  committees 
that,  in  principle,  the  DAV  does  not  object 
to  VA's  inclusion  in  the  President's  deficit- 
reduction  effort.  Nor  do  we  find  the  total 
dollar  amount^$3.6  billion  over  a  four-year 
period — to  be  unachievable. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  members  new  to 
your  committees  and/or  the  Congress,  let  me 
also  state,  as  DAV  has  for  the  last  decade, 
that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  a  delay,  re- 
duction or  denial  of  a  COLA,  so  long  as  it  is 
uniformly  applied  to  all  federal  entitlement 
programs.  "ITiis.  of  course,  is  in  addition  to 
our  stated  willingness  to  accept  a  freeze  at 
this  year's  level  of  spending.  Speaking  can- 
didly, such  a  willingness  would  still  permit 
authorization  of  a  COLA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  disabled  veterans  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  sacrifice.  We  under- 
stood it  when  we  volunteered  or  answered 
our  country's  call  for  service.  We  are  once 
again  prepared  to  answer  that  call. 

In  summation.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose 
this  morning  has  been  threefold: 

First,  to  set  forth  for  the  record  that  as 
our  government  moves  forward  to  address 
our  economic  problems,  the  extent  of  VA 
benefits  and  services  as  part  of  those  prob- 
lems must  be  accurately  assessed.  President 
Clinton  has  said  that  those  who  most  en- 
Joyed  the  economic  benefits  of  the  eighties 
must  now  be  prepared  to  bear  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  deficit  reduction.  We  are  cer- 
tainly willing  to  subscribe  to  that  standard. 

Second.  I  have  attempted  to  explain  how 
addressing  the  foremost  challenge  facing 
veterans  today,  reform  of  their  health-care 
system,  is  entirely  compatible  with  our  na- 
tional objectives  in  this  regsu-d.  The  VA  sys- 
tem must  be  a  full  partner  In  structuring 
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these  reforms  and  has  the  potential  to  be  on 
their  leading  edge. 

Finally.  I  hope  I  have  demonstrated  that 
America's  veterans,  rather  than  acting  as 
"defenders  of  decline"  in  our  country's  eco- 
nomic revitalization.  stand  ready  to  be  ac- 
tively and  unselfishly  involved  as  "archi- 
tects of  the  future."  We  in  the  veterans' 
community  extend  a  challenge  to  all  other 
special  interests  and  concerns  to  make  a 
similar  commitment. 

We  disabled  veterans  in  this  room,  and  our 
millions  of  comrades  all  across  the  United 
States,  are  the  classic  examples  of  ordinary 
people  who  followed  the  rules — and  paid  a 
price  for  doing  so.  We  understand  that  a  new 
patriotism  is  being  sought,  and  we  are  glad 
to  step  up  to  the  task  at  hand.  But  we  also 
know  that  the  new  direction  is  one  designed 
to  be  built  on  old  values.  For  us.  the  old  pa- 
triotism is  a  good  starting  point.  As  we  put 
aside  our  differences  for  the  common  good, 
let  us  also  remember  the  honored  heritage  of 
that  ancient  rule  called  patriotic  service, 
and  the  national  obligation  that  attends 
those  who  followed  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  my  testi- 
mony. I  trust  you  will  accept  it  as  the  offer- 
ing of  one  who  cares  deeply  for  the  future 
well-being  of  his  fellow  veterans  and  our  na- 
tion. On  behalf  of  the  DAV  and  Auxiliary 
memberships,  I  deeply  appreciate  your  ex- 
tending me  the  opportunity  to  address  you 
here  this  morning.  May  power  beyond  our  in- 
dividual support  guide  your  important  ef- 
forts in  the  days  ahead.  Thank  you. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  6,  1992] 
Social  Welfare  Programs— Federal  Out- 
lays IN  BiLUONS  OF  Constant  1991  Dol- 
lars 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 
The  programs  created  in  the  broadly  de- 
fined Great  Society  era,  spanning  the  presi- 
dency of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  the  early 
White  House  years  of  Richard  M.  Nixon,  rep- 
resented the  greatest  expansion  of  welfare 
and  social  services  since  the  1935  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

One  of  the  first  major  Great  Society  bills 
was  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
the  cornerstone  of  Johnson's  so-called  War 
on  Poverty.  The  act  had  10  major  compo- 
nents. Among  them,  it  authorized  creation  of 
the  Job  Corps  to  help  train  young  people  for 
work  in  both  rural  and  urban  training  cen- 
ters; work-study  programs  for  students  from 
low-income  families:  VISTA  (Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America,  a  sort  of  domestic  Peace 
Corps);  additional  work  training  programs: 
and  the  community  action  program,  which 
funded  community  organizations  and  non- 
profit groups'  local  development  programs. 

Total  spending  on  these  initial  War  on 
Poverty  programs  was  not  very  great — about 
SI  billion  was  authorized  the  first  year. 
Funding  for  these  programs  was  then 
dwarfed  by  funding  for  housing,  medical  and 
Social  Security  programs  that  usually  are 
considered  part  of  the  Great  Society  legacy. 
Ironically,  the  program  often  most  sharply 
criticized  ais  harming  the  poor  by  discourag- 
ing them  from  working — welfare  for  low-in- 
come families  with  children  (Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children)— was  created  in 
the  1935  Social  Security  Act.  Its  expansion 
was  not  radically  broadened  by  federal  legis- 
lation. 

The  Johnson  era  also  saw  the  expansion  of 
the  pilot  food  stamp  program  (1964)  into  a 
general  benefit  program.  It  was  enlarged  sub- 
stantially during  the  Nixon  presidency. 
Other  Johnson  initiatives  included  a  1965 
housing  program  that  provided  rent  supple- 
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ments  for  the  poor  and  two  1965  education 
programs:  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  targeted  at  improving  instruction  for 
disadvantaged  children,  now  called  Chapter 
1;  and  the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  pro- 
vided federal  scholarships  for  needy  children 
and  authorized  low-interest  guaranteed  loans 
for  middle-income  college  students. 

Fiscally,  the  most  significant  social  wel- 
fare expansion  involved  Social  Security  and 
the  creation  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  in 
1965.  There  were  seven  Social  Security  raises 
between  1965  and  1975.  plus  the  addition  of  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  feature  in  1972.  Of 
the  S689  billion  in  total  social  welfare  spend- 
ing shown  below  for  1991.  Medicare  for  the  el- 
derly accounts  for  $104.4  billion,  federal  Med- 
icaid outlays  for  the  poor  (most  of  which  are 
matched  by  the  states)  total  $52.5  billion  and 
Social  Security  as  a  whole  is  $269  billion. 

In  a  broad  sense,  some  of  the  social  welfare 
expansions  now  attributed  to  the  Great  Soci- 
ety occurred  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion starting  in  1969.  These  include  the  1972 
authorizations  of  automatic  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  Social  Security  and  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  program  for  the 
needy  aged,  blind  and  disabled,  a  major  ex- 
pansion of  food  stamps,  and  passage  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  in  1973. 
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MONTGOMERY  GI  BILLr— EARNED 
OPPORTUNITIES 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday.  February  23, 1993 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  the  Montgomery  GI  bill, 
which  Congress  established  in  1984,  is  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  a  higher  education  to 
qualifying  men  and  women  who  might  not  oth- 
erwise be  able  to  afford  such  an  education. 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  R.  Porth 
II  to  Chairman  Montgomery  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  the  GI  bill  is  accomplishing  that 
purpose.  I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Perth's  let- 
ter with  my  colleagues.  For  those  who  were 
here  in  1 984  when  we  approved  the  legislation 
creating  the  newest  GI  bill,  you  can  be  proud 
of  the  work  you  did  on  this  measure.  For  our 
new  Members,  this  will  serve  to  introduce  you 
to  one  of  the  Nation's  most  successful  pro- 
grams. 

Morgan  City,  LA, 

December  20, 1992. 
Congressman  Montgomery, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Montgomery:  I  am 
writing  to  thank  you  for  your  wisdom  in  cre- 
ating the  GI.  Bill.  Back  in  1985  I  enlisted 
into  the  U.S.  Army  because  the  money  that 
my  mother  had  saved  for  me  to  go  to  college 
Just  wasn't  going  to  be  enough  to  make  it 
through  the  next  year.  What  I  got  out  of  my 
service  to  my  country  was  a  lot  more  than 
the  ability  to  continue  my  education.  I 
gained  knowledge  about  different  cultures 
other  than  just  America.  I  gained  discipline 
and  a  sense  of  duty.  I  gained  self-confidence 
and  self-esteem.  I  wish  to  take  this  time  to 
commend  you  for  your  innovation  in  creat- 
ing the  G.I.  Bill.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my 
degree  to  show  you  and  any  of  your  col- 
leagues that  the  money  invested  into  this 
program  Is  well  spent.   Not  only  does  the 


ability  of  our  armed  forces  greatly  increase 
because  of  the  higher  caliber  of  its  recruits, 
but  our  economy  will  benefit  because  of  a 
well  educated  working  force  and  one  with  a 
sense  of  duty,  honor,  and  dedication  to  our 
country.  You  must  be  a  wise  man  to  create 
such  a  Bill.  I  would  one  day  like  to  thank 
you  in  person.  Thank  you  Mr.  Montgomery 
for  doing  your  job. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  Richard  Porth  II. 


WE  MUST  ENFORCE  OUR 
IMMIGRATION  LAWS 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEIENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1993 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  series  of  measures  aimed  at  ad- 
dressing one  of  the  fastest  growing  problems 
facing  the  Nation,  and  one  of  the  issues  most 
ignored  by  the  Federal  Government:  illegal  im- 
migration. 

The  United  States  has  by  far  the  most  gen- 
erous legal  immigration  system  in  the  world: 
we  allow  more  people — nearly  1  million  a 
year — to  immigrate  here  than  do  all  other 
countries  combined,  and  more  newcomers  are 
settling  here  legally  every  day  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history.  The  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  including  myself,  take  tremendous 
pride  in  this  tradition  of  welcoming  and  open- 
ness. It  is  uniquely  American.  It  is  a  major  part 
of  what  makes  us  special. 

That  said,  I  believe  we  all  also  know  that 
our  capacity  to  accept  immigrants  Is  not  unlim- 
ited, and  that  our  inability,  or  unwillingness,  to 
control  illegal  immigration  effectively  will  surely 
threaten  our  ability  to  continue  to  welcome 
legal  immigrants  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
Illegal  immigration  is  already  having  a  major 
effect  on  public  services  and  \abor  markets  in 
certain  areas  of  the  country.  It  will  soon  have 
an  enormous  effect. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  controlling  our  borders,  the  bur- 
den of  illegal  immigration — providing  edu- 
cation, health  services,  welfare,  housing,  and 
jobs  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  new- 
comers and  their  families  each  year — falls  al- 
most entirely  on  local  governments.  Yet  the 
Federal  Government,  while  barring  illegal 
aliens  from  participating  in  virtually  any  feder- 
ally supported  public  assistance  programs — 
thereby  increasing  this  burden  on  local  com- 
munities— has  failed  miserably  in  its  effort  to 
stem  the  influx  of  illegals  over  the  border.  The 
Border  Patrol,  which  Is  woefully  undermanned, 
estimates  that  for  every  one  individual  appre- 
hended at  the  border,  at  least  three  cross  un- 
detected. The  employer  sanctions  law,  estat>- 
lished  under  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1986  [I RCA],  is  widely  misunder- 
stood and  inadequately  enforced  and,  worse, 
has  resulted  in  discrimination  against  legal 
residents  and  citizens  who  may  appear  to  be 
foreign  to  prospective  employers. 

We  must  ask  ourselves:  Do  we  believe  that 
Immigration  to  the  United  States  should  be  un- 
limited? Or  do  we  t)elleve  that  we  should  con- 
tinue our  current  policy  of  admitting  large  num- 
bers of  legal  immigrants,  but  of  not  admitting 
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everyone  in  the  world  who  can  physically 
reach  our  shores?  If  controlling  immigration  is 
necessary,  and  I  t>elieve  it  is,  we  should  get 
serious  about  enforcing  our  immigration  laws. 

We  will  have  to  deal  with  this  problem  everv 
tually.  The  sooner  we  do,  the  better  off  we  will 
be,  and  the  more  likely  it  will  be  that  we  will 
find  solutions  which  are  not  only  decent  and 
humane,  but  which  fit  our  traditional  national 
values  about  openness  and  ethnic  diversity. 
As  it  stands  now,  we  are  not  being  fair  to  any- 
one— our  citizens,  legal  immigrants,  or  illegal 
immigrants.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  with 
me  and  begin  now  to  address  this  serious 
problem. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  measures  I 
am  introducing  today: 

Summary  of  Legislation  To  Address 
Illegal  iMMioRA-noN 

An  independent,  stronger  Border  Patrol: 
The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice's (INS)  dual  missions  of  providing  nec- 
essary services  to  legal  immigrants  and  po- 
licing the  border  are  inherently  contradic- 
tory. As  the  law  enforcement  agency  charged 
with  closing  the  border  to  drug  traffickers 
and  smugglers  as  well  as  illegal  aliens,  the 
Border  Patrol  requires  a  substantial  increase 
in  manpower,  as  well  as  independence  from 
the  INS,  in  order  to  adequately  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities without  having  to  compete 
with  other  immigration  services  for  the  re- 
sources to  do  so.  I  am  introducing  two  bills 
to  help  address  this  problem: 

The  first  would  authorize  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  Border  Patrol  agents  from  ap- 
proximately 4.000  to  6.600.  The  second  would 
establish  the  Border  Patrol  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

A  tamper-proof  social  security  card  for 
every  American  to  prove  work  eligibility: 
Under  the  employer  sanctions  law  estab- 
lished under  IRCA.  29  different  documents 
may  be  presented  by  job  applicants  to  prove 
work  eligibility.  This  system  has  not  only 
given  rise  to  a  vast  multi-million  dollar  un- 
derground industry  in  forged  documents,  but 
has  also  created  considerable  confusion 
among  employers  and.  as  documented  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  has  resulted  in 
widespread  discrimination  against  American 
citizens  and  legal  residents  who  may  appear 
foreign.  Until  we  simplify  the  law  and  estab- 
lish a  single  acceptable  tamper-proof  work 
authorization  document,  employer  sanctions 
will  remain  unenforceable  and  discrimina- 
tion will  continue.  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  direct  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  begin  developing  a  coun- 
terfeit-proof social  security  card  to  be  used 
by  all  eligible  workers  to  prove  that  they  are 
eligible  to  work  in  the  U.S. 

Restrict  automatic  citizenship  to  U.S.- 
bom  children  of  legal  residents  and  citizens: 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  order  to  confer  citizenship  on  newly 
freed  slaves  after  the  Civil  War,  guaranteed 
citizenship  to  all  people  bom  in  the  United 
States.  Since  the  U.S.  did  not  limit  immigra- 
tion in  1868  (the  year  the  Amendment  was 
approved),  and  the  question  of  citizenship  for 
children  of  illegal  immigrants  was  therefore 
never  addressed,  the  language  has  had  the  in- 
advertent effect  of  conferring  citizenship  on 
U.S. -bom  children  of  illegal  immigrants. 
This  policy  is  blatantly  unfair  to  the  thou- 
sands of  individuals  who  have  petitioned  for 
legal  entry  into  the  U.S.;  it  is  illogical;  and 
it  provides  an  added  incentive  for  entering 
the  country  illegally.  Moreover,  it  creates  an 
illogical  situation  in  which  the  parents  of  a 
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child  who  Is  an  American  citizen  by  virtue  of 
birth  cannot  legally  provide  for  that  child 
because  they  are  prohibited  from  holding  a 
job  here;  it  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  that 
such  children  are  disproportionately  depend- 
ent on  government  welfare  programs,  such  as 
AFDC  and  Medicaid.  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would 
clarify  that  automatic  citizenship  is  re- 
served for  children  of  legal  residents  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Address  the  growing  problem  of  criminal 
aliens  in  state  and  local  systems:  While 
states  and  local  governments  have  no  juris- 
diction over  immigration  law,  and  have  no 
authority  to  deport  aliens  who  are  convicted 
of  crimes,  they  are  forced  to  incarcerate 
these  criminals  without  any  reimbursement 
from  the  federal  government.  Worse,  al- 
though the  majority  of  these  criminal  aliens 
are  eligible  for  immediate  deportation  upon 
release  from  prison,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  rarely  takes  action 
against  them,  and  many  eventually  re-enter 
the  criminal  justice  system  as  repeat  offend- 
ers—thereby increasing  the  drain  on  state 
resources  to  pay  for  construction  and  upkeep 
of  prisons  and  jails,  clerks,  district  attor- 
neys' offices,  public  defenders,  and  parole  of- 
ficers. 

This  growing  problem  has  caused  several 
states  to  take  desperate  steps  to  force  the 
federal  government  to  assume  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  the  criminal  alien  popu- 
lation: New  York  State  filed  suit  against  the 
federal  government  last  April,  demanding 
that  it  take  custody  of  thousands  of  illegal 
aliens  housed  in  its  prisons;  California's  Gov- 
ernor Pete  Wilson  has  asked  for  $250  million 
from  the  federal  government  to  pay  for  ille- 
gal immigrants  who  are  confined  in  Califor- 
nia prisons.  The  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1986  directed  the  Attorney 
General  to  reimburse  states  for  costs  In- 
curred for  the  imprisonment  of  illegal  aliens, 
yet  such  reimbursement  has  never  been  allo- 
cated. 

I  am  introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  resolution 
regarding  the  federal  government's  failure  to 
enforce  our  immigration  laws,  and  urging 
greater  attention  to  the  burden  that  the 
criminal  alien  population  places  on  state  and 
local  government  criminal  justice  systems. 


GAYS  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  SERVE 
THEIR  COUNTRY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  much 
attention  has  been  focused  on  President  Clin- 
ton's plan  to  issue  an  Executive  order  over- 
turning the  ban  on  homosexuals  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  As  debate  on  this  issue  intensifies,  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  very  irv 
sightful   commentary   by   Congressman    Bill 
Clay.  The  commentary  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  February  14,  1993. 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Feb.  14. 
1993] 
Gays  Have  A  Right  To  Serve  Their 
Country 
(By  William  L.  Clay) 
Those  who  argue  that  there  is  no  similar- 
ity between  the  visceral  opposition  to  lifting 
the  ban  against  gays  in  the  military  and  the 
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struggle  to  integrate  the  armed  services  ei- 
ther are  unfamiliar  with  history  or  delib- 
erately attempt  to  ignore  it. 

The  same  tirades,  diatribes  and  hysterical 
Incantations  uttered  about  President  Bill 
Clinton's  intention  to  ban  discrimination 
against  gays  in  the  military  today  are  remi- 
niscent of  those  shouted  by  the  "defense  es- 
tablishment" and  its  civilian  supporters 
when  President  Harry  S.  Truman  ordered  ra- 
cial Integration  of  the  troops  in  1948. 

On  July  27.  1948,  Truman  issued  an  execu- 
tive order  banning  racial  discrimination  in 
the  military.  Amazingly.  Truman's  approach 
to  the  issue  parallels  that  of  Clinton.  Tru- 
man had  pledged  as  early  as  February  to  de- 
segregate the  armed  forces,  but  had  taken  no 
further  action  because  of  opposition  by  some 
of  the  Democrats  in  Congress  and  by  leaders 
of  the  military.  Delaying  the  issuance  of  the 
executive  order  brought  criticism  from  some 
of  the  liberal  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Clinton  has  set  July  15  as  the  deadline  for 
drafting  an  order  allowing  gays  to  serve  in 
the  military.  This  interim  period  allows 
time  for  Congress,  the  military  and  senior 
defense  officials  to  set  up  plans  that  would 
carry  out  the  new  policy. 

Cries  from  the  top  military  brass  were  as 
ludicrous  in  1948  as  they  are  today.  Without 
Truman's  executive  order,  in  all  probability 
our  armed  services  still  would  be  segregated. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  of  four-star  rank 
and  commanding  general  of  our  Pacific 
forces,  said  then  that  he  "didn't  find  the  Ne- 
groes qualified"  and  when  he  found  them 
qualified  they  would  be  integrated. 

Lt.  Gen.  Willard  Paul,  director  of  person- 
nel, said  that  the  army  might  find  it  nec- 
essary to  furlough  a  "number"  of  new  draft- 
ees (black)  as  soon  as  they  are  inducted  be- 
cause housing  and  training  facilities  would 
not  be  available.  This  sounded  very  much 
like  military  officials  and  politicians  decry- 
ing the  fact  that  gays  will  be  trained  and 
housed  alongside  heterosexuals. 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  then-army  chief  of 
staff,  held  a  news  conference  one  day  after 
Truman  issued  the  order  and  said  in  effect 
that  the  Army  was  not  out  to  make  any  so- 
cial reforms  and  that  the  Army  would  put 
men  of  different  races  in  different  compa- 
nies. He  further  indicated  that  the  policy  of 
racial  Integration  would  change  when  the 
nation  as  a  whole  changed  it. 

According  to  Clark  Clifford,  counsel  to 
Truman.  Bradley  recognized  the  error  of  his 
ways  and  immediately  dispatched  a  note  to 
Truman  stating  that  he  had  "no  intention  of 
embarrassing"  him.  However.  Bradley  never 
retracted  the  statement. 

In  September  1991.  Christopher  John,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  Defense  for  force  man- 
agement and  personnel,  defended  the  policy 
of  banning  homosexuals  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices more  forcefully  than  his  boss.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Richard  Cheney. 

He  said.  "The  fundamental  thing  I  think 
everybody  needs  to  understand  is  that  the 
military  is  a  conservative  organization  *  *  * 
and  what  people  are  asking  now  is  that  the 
military  become  some  sort  of  social  science 
laboratory,  and  very  frankly,  our  first  and 
foremost  job  is  not  to  advance  social  causes, 
however  meritorious  they  may  be." 

It  is  one  thing  for  civilians  and  elected  of- 
ficials to  disagree  publicly  with  the  presi- 
dent and  even  to  question  his  motives,  but 
for  military  personnel  to  question  openly  or 
defy  the  commander  In  chief  is  a  matter  of 
another  stripe  even  if  it  has  been  done  be- 
fore. 

Our  government  Is  structured  on  the  time- 
honored  principle  that  civilians  will  decide 
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the  questions  of  war  and  peace  and  will  de- 
termine the  policy  involving  national  de- 
fense. This  principle  clearly  distinguishes 
our  country  from  an  assortment  of  banana 
republics. 

Those  military  officials  not  disposed  to  fol- 
low orders  from  the  commander  in  chief 
should,  as  Gen.  Colin  Powell  Indicated  in  a 
recent  address  to  midshipmen  at  the  Naval 
Academy  in  Annapolis,  "resign  their  com- 
mission." 

To  this  observer,  gays  In  the  military  is 
not  the  issue,  as  gays  have  served  and  are 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  with  distinction. 
Sexual  orientation  or  status  is  not  the  issue 
as  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  serve  the 
country  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability  with- 
out being  subjected  to  discriminating  prac- 
tices. 

Behavior  is  the  Issue  as  it  encompasses  an 
element  of  fairness  and  is  the  criterion  upon 
which  performances  may  be  objectively  eval- 
uated. 

The  exaggerated  fear  some  express  regard- 
ing the  prospect  of  taking  showers  or  sleep- 
ing in  close  quarters  with  gays  is 
homophobia  at  its  worst.  Family  members, 
sports  teams,  physical  education  classes  and 
college  students  in  dormitories,  to  mention  a 
few,  do  this  all  the  time.  So  what  else  is 
new? 

If  statistics  regarding  the  percentage  of 
the  population  that  is  gay  or  bisexual  are  to 
be  believed,  then  the  Super  Bowl  champions, 
the  Dallas  Cowboys,  likely  have  some  gay  or 
bisexual  members  on  their  team.  This  obvi- 
ously did  not  prevent  them  from  working  to- 
gether to  achieve  their  objective. 

Race-baiting  and  gay-bashing  have  no 
place  in  America,  and  Clinton  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  efforts  to  rid  our  country  of  this 
disease. 

Maya  Angelou.  in  her  Inaugural  poem  on 
Jan.  20,  aptly  put  this  matter  In  perspective 
when  she  said.  "History,  despite  its  wrench- 
ing pain,  cannot  be  unlived  and  If  faced  with 
courage,  need  not  be  lived  again." 
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actively  involved  in  her  church.  St.  Michaels. 
Ms.  Allen  is  the  proud  mother  of  one  child,  Be- 
atrice, and  equally  proud  of  her  grandson, 
Adrein.  She  is  extremely  blessed  to  have  a 
mother  who  at  89  years  old  continues  to  be 
her  inspiration. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DOROTHY  M.  ALLEN 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  Ms.  Dorothy  M.  Allen,  a  member  of 
my  women's  caucus  who  will  be  honored  as 
one  of  the  Individuals  who  exemplify  this 
year's  annual  breakfast  theme  of  "Women 
Who  Dare  To  Be  Different." 

Her  tireless  efforts  and  commitment  to  the 
stabilization  and  improvement  of  her  commu- 
nity has  led  her  to  become  actively  involved  in 
her  community.  As  a  member  of  Community 
Board  No.  5  and  the  East  New  York  Neighbor- 
hood Family  Care  Center's  advisory  tx)ard, 
she  continues  to  strive  to  improve  the  health 
and  social  service  needs  of  our  community. 
She  is  involved  with  the  Share  Program,  a 
nonprofit  organization  which  supplies  nutri- 
tional food  to  the  needy  at  a  low  cost.  As 
president  of  the  Vermont  Street  Playstreet 
Program,  she  provides  both  educational  and 
recreational  programs  to  community  youths. 
She  is  also  a  member  of  DC37  Women's 
Committee. 

She  retired  from  the  city  of  New  York  police 
headquarters  after  20  years  of  service.  She  is 


LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  PHILIP  BELZ 
SALUTED 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  joining  friends 
from  the  Baron  Hirsch  Congregation  in  Mem- 
phis to  celebrate  the  90th  birthday  of  a  re- 
markable man,  Philip  Belz. 

Philip  Belz  has  been  a  force  for  good  in  the 
Memphis  community.  He  is  a  generous  man, 
a  keen  businessman,  a  man  of  deep  and  abid- 
ing faith  who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Mem- 
phis Jewish  community. 

Dr.  Selma  Lewis  has  captured  the  essence 
of  this  remarkable  man  and  chronicled  his  life 
and  contributions  in  an  article  titled:  "Philip 
Belz  •  *  •  Businessman,  Leader,  Musician, 
Philanthropist — Changing  the  Face  of  Mem- 
phis." I  ask  that  it  be  reprinted  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  offering  congratulations 
and  warm  greetings  to  a  most  deserving  man 
and  wonderful  friend  to  so  many. 
Philip  Belz:  Businessman,  Leader,  Musi- 
cian, Philanthropist;  Changing  the  Face 

OF  Memphis 

(By  Dr.  Selma  Lewis) 

Every  day,  except  Shabbos.  Philip  Belz  has 
a  music  lesson  either  on  the  flute  or  the 
piano.  A  lifelong  musician  and  singer,  at  the 
age  of  90.  he  finally  has  the  leisure  time  to 
indulge  in  one  of  his  greatest  talents  and  in- 
terests. In  a  small  way,  the  study  of  music 
helps  fill  the  great  gap  left  by  the  recent 
death  of  his  beloved  wife,  Sarah. 

Belz  is  endowed  with  a  combination  of  tal- 
ents. In  addition  to  considerable  musical 
gifts,  he  is  devoted  to  the  practice  of  Ortho- 
dox Judaism,  he  is  .-»  brilliant  businessman 
and  is  possessed  with  personal  charm  and  be- 
nevolence. He  Is  kind  and  unassuming,  re- 
taining an  appealing  modesty  in  spite  of  his 
notable  achievements.  He  has  never  met  a 
stranger. 

The  circumstances  of  Belz's  early  life  were 
typical  of  the  lives  of  many  Eastern  Euro- 
pean immigrants.  In  1904,  when  Philip  was  10 
months  old,  his  father  left  the  little  town  of 
Lancut  In  Galacia,  a  province  of  Austria- 
Hungary  to  avoid  serving  in  an  army,  which 
would  require  him  to  violate  principles  of 
Judaism,  such  as  the  prayer  requirements 
and  dietary  laws.  His  father  immigrated  to 
Memphis  to  join  his  brother  and  the  two 
lived  together  over  The  Grand  Leader,  a 
store  on  Beale  Street. 

Philip's  father  peddled  for  five  years  until 
1910  when  he  earned  enough  money  to  send 
for  his  wife  and  six-and-a-half  year  old  Phil- 
ip. In  the  beginning,  the  family  lived  in  a 
four-bedroom  apartment  building  located 
near  Mosby  at  310  Hill  Street,  an  area  where 
other  Jewish  immigrants  had  settled.  The 
Belz  family  rented  the  living  room  to  a  ped- 
dler named  Glassberg  who  played  the  flute. 
In     exchange     for    a     reduction     in     rent. 


Glassberg  taught  young  Philip  to  play  the 
flute.  The  Instrument  was  purchased  by  Phil- 
ip's father  In  1910  for  S50  and  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  week.  Philip  still  has 
the  flute  today.  At  the  age  of  12.  Belz  played 
In  the  Tennessee  Regimental  Band.  Later,  at 
14,  he  played  second  or  third  flute  with  the 
Memphis  Symphony  Orchestra. 

In  1912,  Philip's  father  took  the  money  he 
had  saved  and  borrowed  a  little  more  to 
build  some  shelves  in  a  small  store  on  the 
corner  of  Utah  and  Pioneer  Streets.  He  was 
the  owner  of  his  first  grocery  store,  which  he 
managed  for  three  years  before  he  was  able 
to  buy  a  store  on  Trigg  and  Louisiana 
Streets  in  1914.  At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  a 
severe  influenze  epidemic  affected  both  of 
Philip's  parents.  He  was  in  the  tenth  grade 
at  Central  High  School,  but  had  to  quit 
school  to  run  the  business.  He  never  went 
back  to  school. 

When  he  first  arrived  in  Memphis  Philip 
attended  Cheder  (Hebrew  School)  where  Can- 
tor Benjamin  Felbish  of  the  Baron  Hirsch 
Synagogxie  heard  him  sing.  Philip  became  so- 
loist of  Baron  Hlrsch's  choir  in  1912  and  con- 
tinues to  sing  solos  with  the  choir  to  this 
day.  After  skipping  his  famous  solo,  U-Na- 
Sana  Tokef  during  the  High  Holy  Days  of 
1991,  Philip,  in  1992,  at  age  89,  thrilled  Baron 
Hirsch  congregants  with  his  heart  rendering 
solo.  Each  year  his  beautiful  voice  in  the 
synagogue  brings  memories  of  the  past  along 
with  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  at  Baron 
Hirsch  who  look  forward  to  this  special  mo- 
ment In  their  holiday  prayers. 

He  later  studied  voice  with  Cantor 
Feibish's  daughter,  Madame  Valentina 
Tumanskaya,  former  diva  of  the  Moscow  Im- 
perial Opera.  During  the  Russian  Revolution, 
she  escaped  to  China  and  later  came  to  Mem- 
phis and  opened  a  studio  above  Johnson's 
Flower  Shop  on  Madison  Avenue.  After  much 
hard  work  with  Tumanskaya,  Belz  won  a 
scholarship  in  1932.  affording  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  with  Emelio  Roxas.  the 
coach  of  opera  singers  Giovanni  MartinelU 
and  Jan  Peerce.  Knowing  that  he  couldn't  be 
away  from  his  business  for  the  full  year.  Belz 
confined  his  studies  to  an  intense  period  of 
two  months,  two  hours  a  day.  five  days  a 
week,  completing  the  full  year's  program. 

In  1933.  Belz's  cousin  Sam  Belz  returned  to 
Memphis  from  Chicago.  Together.  Philip  and 
Sam  opened  a  furniture  factory  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  and  Auction.  Having  had  some 
experience  in  building.  Philip  also  decided  to 
buy  a  block  of  real  estate  across  from  his 
grocery  store  on  Thomas  Street  in  1935.  His 
father-in-law.  an  apartment  builder,  assisted 
him  in  building  apartments  at  Thomas  and 
Firestone  and  a  group  of  stores  on  the  cor- 
ner. At  the  same  time  this  venture  was  ma- 
terializing, the  federal  government  was  look- 
ing for  inexpensive  housing  for  the  poor. 
Thus.  Belz  and  the  government  joined  forces 
and  built  "'Thomas  and  Belz  Courts."  Each 
apartment  had  three  rooms  including  kitch- 
en, bedroom  and  ^withroom.  The  apartments 
rented  for  $15  a  month.  With  this  venture, 
what  has  become  one  of  the  South's  largest 
multifaceted  real  estate  and  development 
companies  was  founded. 

Other  projects  followed  in  rapid  succession, 
including  building  a  group  of  stores  carved 
out  of  the  North  Memphis  Driving  Park,  a 
surrey  driving  park  on  Thomas  Street,  then 
constructing  a  factory. 

In  1937.  a  serious  flood  caused  damage  to 
the  latter  venture  but  Philip  was  still  able  to 
complete  It.  Five  years  later,  his  tenant,  the 
Marty  Frye  Roofing  Company,  supplier  of  all 
the  roofing  for  Sears  Roebuck  Company, 
bought  the  factory.  Belz  said,  at  this  point. 
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"he  was  on  his  way."  He  later  bought  the 
Union  Realty  Company  in  1943. 

Included  in  the  property  Belz  bought  as 
part  of  the  driving  company's  property,  was 
a  fine  residential  area  on  Bel  Air  Drive.  Belz 
decided  to  build  his  home  there  and  to  pay 
the  mortgage  on  his  new  home,  he  bought  15 
houses  in  North  Memphis  for  S300  each,  later 
selling  them  for  $500  to  $600. 

By  this  time.  Belz  owned  a  liquor  store  on 
Main  and  Madison,  a  furniture  factory  on 
Carolina  Street  and  a  grocery  store  on 
Thomas  Street,  and  he  sang  five  or  six  times 
a  week  on  the  radio.  He  sang  arias  and  lyri- 
cal classical  songs  in  English.  Italian,  He- 
brew and  Yiddish  and  was  a  "Radio  Star"  in 
Memphis.  Overwhelmed  by  the  many  de- 
mands of  all  his  occupations,  he  sold  the 
store  on  Thomas  Street  to  his  brother-in- 
law. 

One  of  Belz's  primary  concerns  has  always 
been  the  practice  of  his  religion.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  advancement,  support,  organi- 
zation and  development  of  the  Baron  Hirsch 
Congregation  for  many  years,  serving  on  its 
Board  of  Directors  as  Vice  President  and  as 
President  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  He 
has  made  significant  donations  to  the  Syna- 
gogue building  on  Vollentine  as  well  as  to 
the  new  location  on  Winter  Oak.  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  city.  Belz  also  donated  the 
money  needed  to  build  the  Belz  Synagogue  in 
the  B'nai  B'rth  Home  for  the  Aged.  He  has 
participated  in  many  other  Jewish  organiza- 
tions in  the  city,  contributing  time  and  fi- 
nancial support  to  them  and  to  the  state  of 
Israel.  Belz  was  awarded  the  title  "Man  of 
the  Decade"  by  the  State  of  Israel  in  1958, 
recognizing  him  for  his  contributions. 

On  December  11.  1983.  Mr.  Belz  received  an 
honorary  doctorate  degree  from  Yeshlva  Uni- 
versity in  New  York.  In  honor  of  Philip  and 
his  late  wife.  Sarah,  the  Music  and  Cantorial 
school  was  renamed  The  Philip  and  Sarah 
Belz  School  of  Music.  Thus,  his  great  love  of 
music,  especially  cantorial  music,  will  be 
continued  into  the  future. 

After  Belz's  son  Jack  was  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1948,  Belz  Enterprises  began  to  grow  at  an 
even  faster  pace.  (Belz's  two  other  sons,  Les- 
lie and  Paul,  who  were  also  in  the  family 
business,  were  tragically  killed  in  a  small 
plane  crash  while  on  a  business  trip).  The 
company  has  continued  to  remain  a  family- 
owned  business,  with  the  third  generation 
firmly  in  place. 

Belz  Enterprises  has  changed  the  face  of 
Memphis  and  altered  aspects  of  other  cities 
as  a  result  of  its  developments.  Philip  Belz 
believes  In  owning  land  and  in  "having  the 
land  at  the  right  place  where  somebody 
wants  it."  He  says,  "you  have  to  have  inno- 
vative ideas,  along  with  a  little  Mazel  (luck) 
too.  to  go  with  it."  A  "little  mazel"  hardly 
seems  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenamenal 
personal  and  business  success  of  a  remark- 
able man,  Philip  Belz. 
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ASKING  THE  ELDERLY  FOR  MORE 
SACRIFICE 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  INDLANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23, 1993 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ben- 
jamin R.  Cole,  retired  head  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  captured  the 
concerns  of  a  large  number  of  my  constituents 
in  this  recent  column  which  I  share  with  you 
today. 


AsKiNO  the  Elderly  for  More  Sacrifice 
(By  Benjamin  R.  Cole) 

Washington.— The  new  Clinton  adminis- 
tration is  talking  seriously  about  "shared 
sacrifice" — especially  about  Imposing  a  full 
share  on  the  elderly. 

The  elderly  know  all  about  sacrifice. 

Their  youth  was  filled  with  it.  The  up- 
bringing of  their  children  was  continuous 
sacrifice.  It  was  the  normal  way  of  life  In 
their  day.  and  they  never  complained.  In 
those  days  there  was  no  Aid  to  Families 
With  Dependent  Children.  There  was  only 
private  charity  that  was  viewed  by  most  as 
disgraceful  to  accept — or  public  orphans' 
asylums  or  poor  farms. 

The  elderly  are  men  and  women  whose 
childhood  ended  with  the  Great  Depression. 
They  saw  their  parents'  jobs,  homes  and  sav- 
ings swept  away.  They  shared  sacrifice  with 
their  jobless  fathers.  Most  families  of  the 
Depression  were  loath  to  accept  public  help. 
In  those  days  limited  almost  entirely  to 
township  poor  relief.  They  toughed  it  out. 

President  Clinton,  whose  life  has  involved 
minimal  sacrifice,  tosses  the  word  sacrifice 
around  with  unbecoming  adroitness.  He  was 
successful  in  avoiding  bearing  arms  for  his 
country.  He  attended  the  best  schools  and 
enjoyed  an  elite  Rhodes  scholarship. 

SACRIFICE  of  their  PARENTS 

Today's  elderly  Include  nearly  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  Americans  who  marched  off  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  liberals  in  World 
War  II.  They  include  Americans  whose  lives 
and  careers  were  Interrupted  while  they 
fought  in  Korea.  For  a  large  part  of  their 
young  adulthood  they  lived  under  prospec- 
tive call  by  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Today's  elderly  are  the  men  and  women 
whose  educations  were  paid  for  not  by  gov- 
ernment grants  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
parents.  Often,  they  were  called  upon  to  sus- 
pend their  education  because  parents  had  too 
little  money  or  their  children  had  too  many 
obligations  to  permit  them  to  go  on.  These 
elderly  are  men  and  women  who  built  careers 
despite  their  educational  disadvantages. 
They  built  their  own  lives  even  as  they 
helped  to  improve  their  nation. 

They  became  the  mothers  and  fathers  who. 
in  their  turn,  proudly  and  gladly  made  sac- 
rifices to  educate  their  own  children  with 
their  own  resources.  They  are  the  parents 
who  struggled  to  pay  medical  bills  even  be- 
fore private  group  insurance  was  invented.  ^ 
They  are  the  mothers  and  fathers  who.  even 
while  they  are  rearing  their  own  families, 
shared  their  Income  with  aging  parents 
whose  security  disappeared  In  the  Depres- 
sion. 

Today's  "old  people"  were  the  young  cou- 
ples who  struggled  into  Depression  era  mar- 
riages living  in  one-room  apartments  with 
orange  crate  furniture.  Today  they  are  the 
Moms  and  Pops  who  routinely  put  up  the 
down  payment  on  homes  for  newly  wed  chil- 
dren. They  are  the  fountainhead  of  the  fam- 
ily values  that  are  now  threatened  by  inces- 
sant attacks  on  the  religious  faith  that  sus- 
tained them. 

The  elderly  are  the  Americans  who 
uncomplainingly  paid  high  taxes  to  create 
the  social  programs  that  today's  liberals 
take  for  granted. 

They  bore  the  tax  burden,  they  paid  out 
billions  in  foreign  aid  to  rebuild  Europe 
through  the  Marshall  Plan.  The  money  with- 
held from  their  paychecks  financed  foreign 
assistance  on  every  continent.  Above  all.  . 
they  taxed  themselves  mercilessly  to  main- 
tain a  great  and  powerful  defense  establish- 
ment that  eventually  brought  the  downfall 
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of  the  Evil  Empire.  Their  sacrifices  have 
brought  freedom  for  other  people  all  around 
the  globe. 

Despite  the  worst  that  befell  them,  they 
bore  their  own  burdens.  They  never  lost  faith 
In  America.  They  dreamed,  they  believed, 
they  worked. 

AN  EXERCISE  FOR  LIBERALS 

Calling  on  elderly  Americans  for  sacrifice 
Is  becoming  a  trendy  little  exercise  for  pas- 
sionate  liberals.  They  made  their  sacrifices 
well  in  advance.  Most  likely  they  will  now 
have  to  sacrifice  anew  to  finance  the  politi- 
cal aspirations  of  the  new  occupants  of  the 
White  House. 

The  political  struggle  to  deal  with  the  fed- 
eral deficit  that  liberals  built  with  unceasing 
diligence  bids  to  impose  higher  taxes  and  re- 
duced services  for  all  Americans.  Almost  cer- 
tainly, elderly  Americans  will  be  called  on  to 
pay  more  and  get  less. 
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because  many  of  our  Members  of  Congress 
(Senate  and  House)  have  legislated  them- 
selves Into  becoming  "pension  millionaires." 


February  23,  1993 


DUTY  RATE  ON  TRU-PRO  224 


DOUBLE  DIPPERS  DIPPING 
DEEPER 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sid  Taylor  has  a 

knack  for  stating  the  obvious  which  everyone 

woukj  like  to  deny. 

Double  Dippers  Dipping  Deeper 
The    above    one-liner    for    1993   should    be 
erected  in  a  large  sigrn  over  the  main  doors 
to  our  depleted  ($4  trillion  of  red  ink)  U.S. 
Treasury  in  Washington. 

With  an  estimated  federal  budget  deficit 
for  FY  93  at  $327  billion,  it  is  mind-boggling 
to  realize  that  we  still  have  about  200.000 
(unretired-retired)  double-dippers  on  the  fed- 
eral payroll  collecting  "dual  compensation" 
(federal  pay  plus  federal  pension). 

The  final  straw  and  fiscal  Irony— of  this 
new  and  growing  affluent  "retired  bureauc- 
racy" is  that  both  their  pay  scales  and  pen- 
sion rates  are  "Indexed."  In  addition  to 
"double  dipping",  they  are  also  "double-in- 
dexed". Many  will  walk  off  into  the  federal 
sunset  of  life  as  "pension  millionaires." 
Guess  who  is  footing  the  bill?  Yes.  you  the 
average  American  taxpayer. 

Worse  still,  is  a  side-effect  of  this  actuarial 
wlnttfall  on  the  joblessness  problem.  Many 
Americans  today  cannot  find  one  Job  or  even 
one  pension.  This  gravy  train  goes  back  to 
the  Dual  Compensation  Act  of  1964  (PL  88- 
448)  as  a  special  Treasury  Raid  by  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  that  President  El- 
senhower warned  us  about.  This  act  only  per- 
mits 20-year  service  military  veterans  to 
"double-dip".  Other  military  veterans  with 
less  than  20  years  service  or  Civil  Service  re- 
tirees (with  veterans  status)  cannot  collect 
dual  compensation.  In  the  interests  of  na- 
tional solvency  alone,  it's  now  time  for  cor- 
rection. Dual  compensation  on  the  federal 
payroll  should  be  abolished  beginning  in 
FY94. 

On  top  of  all  this,  we  find,  that  much  of 
this  dual  compensation  or  double-dipping 
money  (taxpayer's)  can  be  stashed  away  in 
tax -deferred  IRA  or  401(k)  savings  accounts 
while  the  unretlred-retlred  depositors  are  re- 
employed on  the  federal  payroll.  I  wonder  if 
ancient  Rome  had  a  pay/pension  system  like 
USA  today?  I  also  wonder  if  they  had  an  an- 
nual budget  deficit  In  the  S300  billion  range? 
I  hope  our  new  President  Bill  Clinton  gets 
an  early  briefing  on  this  issue.  It's  a  hot  one 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKl 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  BORSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  restore  the  0.2  cents  per 
pound  duty  rate  on  Tru-Pro  224.  This  rate  was 
In  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
rSUS)  before  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule 
[HTS]  came  into  force. 

This  legislation  is  identical  to  S.  406  that 
was   introduced   in   the   Senate   by   Senator 

WOFFORD. 

Tru-Pro  224  Is  a  specialized  product  made 
in  Australia  that  is  used  by  the  baking  Industry 
for  making  breads,  cakes,  and  pies.  It  Is  a  dry 
mixture  that  Includes  sodium  caselnate,  butter- 
fat,  whey  solkJs,  and  dried  whole  milk. 

From  1985  to  1988,  all  Imports  of  Tru-Pro 
224  were  consistently  and  properly  classified 
by  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  as  a  mixture  In 
chief  value  of  casein  under  Item  493. 1 7  of  the 
TSUS.  When  the  United  States  t)egan  plan- 
ning to  replace  the  TSUS  with  HTS,  It  was 
Intematlonally  agreed  that  an  article  that  was 
classified  under  a  given  provision  of  the  TSUS 
would  be  cl£issifled  under  the  equivalent  provi- 
sion of  the  HTS.  This  was  designed  to  ensure, 
in  particular,  that  the  rate  applicable  to  the 
product  would  not  change.  In  the  case  of  Tru- 
Pro  224,  the  equivalent  provision  was  HTS 
subheading  3501.90.50.  which  covers  casein 
derivative,  at  a  rate  of  0.44  cents  per  kilogram. 

In  spite  of  the  international  agreement.  Cus- 
toms reclassslfied  Tru-Pro  224  under  HTS 
subheading  1901.90.40.  which  covers  various 
food  preparations  with  dairy  Ingredients,  at  a 
rate  of  16  percent.  That  translates  into  a  duty 
of  about  14  cents  per  pound,  since  the  duti- 
able value  of  Tru-Pro  224  is  today  about  88.5 
cents  per  pound.  In  other  words,  the  16-per- 
cent rate  is  about  70  times  the  0.2  cents  per 
pound  rate. 

The  Australian  Government  protested  the 
reclassification  of  Tru-Pro  224  as  Inconsistent 
with  the  international  agreement  to  keep  rates 
unchanged.  In  a  June  28.  1990,  letter  to  the 
Australian  Government,  which  I  have  Included 
with  these  remarks,  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  acknowledged  the  obligation  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  seek  congressional 
approval  of  the  restoration  of  the  TSUS  rate  of 
0.2  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  Is  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  obligated  to  restore  the  0.2 
cent  per  pound  rate  for  Tru-Pro  224,  retro- 
active to  January  1,  1989,  when  the  HTS 
came  Into  force.  The  application  of  the  1 6-per- 
cent rate  has  been  unjustified  since  that  date. 
United  States  Trade 

Representative. 
Washington,  DC.  June  28. 1990. 
Hon.  Neal  Blewett. 

Minister   for    Trade    Negotiations.    Parliament 

House.  Cant>erra. 

Dear  Dr.  Blewett;  I  have  the  honor  to 

refer  to  the  discussions  which  have   taken 

place  between  ofTlcials  of  our  two  countries 


to  resolve  certain  concerns  Australia  has 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
(HTSUS).  Pursuant  to  those  discussions,  this 
letter  sets  forth  the  understandings  of  our 
two  governments  of  certain  actions  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  take  with  respect  to  its  sched- 
ule, and  of  Australia's  undertaking  that  it 
will  lift  its  reservation  on  the  United  States 
GATT  schedule  XX  as  converted  to  the  Har- 
monized System. 

Australia's  reservations  concern  three 
products: 

a.  Mixtures  of  non-fat  dry  milk  and  anhy- 
drous butterfat  containing  over  5.5  percent 
but  not  over  45  percent  by  weight  of  butter- 
fat,  which  prior  to  January  1.  1989  were  clas- 
sified to  TSUS  Item  182.92  but  which  are  now 
classified  to  HTSUS  subheading  1901.90.30; 

b.  Dried  mixtures  containing  less  than  31 
percent  by  weight  of  butterfat  and  consisting 
of  not  less  than  17.5  percent  by  weight  each 
of  sodium  caselnate,  butterfat.  whey  solids 
containing  over  5.5  percent  by  weight  of  but- 
terfat. and  dried  whole  milk,  but  not  con- 
taining dried  milk,  dried  whey,  or  dried  but- 
termilk any  of  which  contains  5.5  percent  or 
less  by  weight  of  butterfat.  Prior  to  January 
1.  1989  these  mixtures  were  classified  to 
TSUS  item  493.17  but  are  now  classified  to 
HTSUS  subheading  1901.90.40; 

c.  Woven  tapestry  and  woven  upholstery 
fabrics  of  wool  valued  over  S2  per  pound, 
which  prior  to  January  1,  1989  were  classified 
to  TSUS  item  357.15  but  which  are  now  clas- 
sified to  HTSUS  subheadings  5112.20.00  or 
5112.30.00 

Under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  (TSUS).  the  products  described  in 
paragraph  (a)  above,  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia, were  subject  to  a  section  22  quota  of 
1.016.046  kilograms  and  a  tariff  rate  of  16  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  Under  the  Harmonized  Tar- 
iff Schedule  of  the  United  States  (HTSUS) 
these  products  have  been  classified  as  arti- 
cles of  milk  or  cream,  subject  to  a  section  22 
quota  of  2.721  kilograms  and  a  tariff  rate  of 
17.5  percent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  TSUS.  the  products  described  in 
paragraph  (b)  above,  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia, were  free  of  any  quota  and  subject  to 
a  tariff  rate  of  0.44  cents  per  kilogram.  Under 
the  HTSUS  these  products  have  been  classi- 
fied as  edible  preparations  containing  over 
5.5  percent  butterfat.  subject  to  a  section  22 
quoU  of  1.016.046  kilograms  and  a  tariff  rate 
of  16  percent  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  TSUS.  the  products  described  in 
paragraph  (c)  above.  Imported  from  Aus- 
tralia, were  subject  to  a  tariff  rate  of  7  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  Under  the  HTSUS  these 
products  have  been  classified  as  woven  fab- 
rics of  combed  wool  containing  less  than  85 
percent  by  weight  of  wool  mixed  mainly  or 
solely  with  man-made  filaments  or  man- 
made  staple  fibers,  subject  to  a  tariff  rate  of 
48.5  cents  per  kilogram  plus  38  percent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Section  1211  (c)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988  provides  author- 
ity to  modify  the  coverage  of  the  section  22 
quotas  to  restore  the  previous  treatment  in 
effect  under  the  TSUS.  This  authority  ex- 
pires on  June  30.  1990. 

There  Is  no  executive  authority  to  reduce 
tariffs  on  these  products  by  more  than  cer- 
tain specified  proportions  and  amounts.  Any 
tariff  reductions  greater  than  those  specified 
proportions  and  amounts  would  require  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  use  the  section  1211  (c) 
authority  to  restore  the  pre-existing  treat- 
ment with  regard  to  quotas  for  products  de- 
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scribed  in  (a)  and  (b)  above  and  will  not  op- 
pose legislation  to  restore  the  pre-existing 
duty  treatment  of  products  described  In  (a), 
(b)  and  (c)  above.  Further,  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  will  enter 
into  an  agreement.  In  the  context  of  the  Uru- 
guay Round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions, to  restore  tariff  rates  on  products  de- 
scribed in  (a)  and  (b)  to  the  levels  applying 
Immediately  prior  to  1  January  1989.  and 
thereafter  will  seek  Congressional  approval 
of  such  restoration. 

In  these  circumstances.  Australia  will  not 
take  any  retaliatory  measures,  request  any 
compensation,  or  take  any  measures  in  pur- 
suit of  any  right  it  might  have  under  Article 
XXVIII  of  the  GATT.  Including  recourse  to 
Article  XXIII,  with  respect  to  the  products 
described  in  (a)  or  (b).  on  the  understanding 
that  action  will  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  restore  pre-existing  tariff  and 
quota  treatment  to  products  described  in  (a) 
and  (b)  above  by  the  time  the  United  States 
formally  notifies  the  GATT  of  its  acceptance 
of  the  agreements  associated  with  the  Uru- 
gruay  Round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. However,  Australia  will  retain  its 
GATT  rights  in  relation  to  these  products 
until  such  restoration  has  occurred. 

It  Is  further  understood  that: 

(A)  Australia  will  immediately  withdraw 
its  reservation  on  the  United  States  GATT 
Schedule  XX  as  converted  to  the  Harmonized 
System  in  all  respects  except  with  regard  to 
products  (a)  and  (b)  above  and  Initially  nego- 
tiated rights  not  fully  shown  in  the  Sched- 
ule. 

(B)  Australia  will  notify  the  GATT  to  that 
effect. 

(C)  Australia  will  lift  its  reservation  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  products  (a)  and  (b) 
above  when  the  respective  duty  rates  and  the 
quota  treatment  on  each  is  restored  to  the 
level  applicable  under  the  TSUS,  and  once 
all  agreed  Initially  negotiated  rights  ac- 
corded to  Australia  are  shown  in  the  United 
States  GATT  Schedule  XX  as  converted  to 
the  Harmonized  System,  and 

(D)  The  United  States  will  Immediately 
withdraw  its  reservation  on  Australia's 
GAIT  Schedule  I  as  converted  to  the  Har- 
monized System. 

I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that,  if  the 
foregoing  is  acceptable  to  the  Government  of 
Australia,  this  letter  and  your  confirmatory 
reply  constitute  the  understandings  of  our 
two  governments  as  of  the  date  of  your 
reply. 

Sincerely. 

Carla  A.  Hills 
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sitwlity  at  the  t)ank.  At  the  time  of  her  retire- 
ment. In  1968,  she  was  assistant  treasurer. 
This  progress  up  through  the  ranks  serves  as 
testimony  to  her  dedication  to  hard  work  and 
perseverance.  She  was  in  charge  of  the  spe- 
cial events  department  of  the  bank,  a  position 
that  required  her  to  schedule  conferences  for 
the  bank's  clients  from  all  over  the  worid. 

Ms.  Purnell's  greatest  community  acrfiieve- 
ments  began  In  1976  when  she  accepted  the 
position  of  building  representative  with  the 
Starrett  City  Tenants  Association.  Currently. 
Ms.  Pumell  is  the  preskjent  of  the  tenants  as- 
sociation at  Starrett  at  Spring  Creek,  rep- 
resenting over  5,000  families;  second  vice 
president  of  the  Starretts  City,  Spring  Creek 
Lions  Club;  executive  member  of  Basic  Black, 
an  organization  which  was  established  to  en- 
courage and  support  Afric^an-American  cultural 
awareness;  a  member  of  the  Pool  Club  Advi- 
sory Board  at  Starrett;  and  a  member  of  Com- 
munity Planning  Boar(j,  District  5,  Brooklyn. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  salute  this  tireless 
worker  for  the  t)etterment  of  humanity:  Marie 
E.  Pumell. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARIE  E.  PURNELL 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
salute  Ms.  Marie  E.  Purnell,  a  member  of  my 
women's  caucus  who  will  be  honored  this  year 
as  exemplifying  our  theme,  "Women  Who 
Dare  To  Be  Different." 

Ms.  Purnell  has  demonstrated  that  with  vi- 
sk>n  and  determination  you  can  achieve  your 
personal  ambitions.  She  has  worked  in  the 
Ijanking  Industry.  While  emptoyed  by  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  of  New  Yort<,  Marie  success- 
fully completed  several  courses  at  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Banking  which  aided  her  In 
achieving  positions  of  ever-increasing  resporv 
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in  Prince  Georges  County,  an  area  that  I  have 
the  distinction  of  representing  In  Congress. 
This  partk;ular  shelter  had  made  a  stgnificant 
effort  to  go  beyond  providing  a  meal  and  a 
t)ed.  It  Is  a  remarkable  organization  provkjing 
a  necessary  servk:e  to  homeless  Individuals 
and  families  so  that  ultimately,  they  will  once 
again  contribute  to  our  community. 

The  name  of  this  remarkable  organization  is 
the  Law  Foundation  of  Prince  Georges  Coun- 
ty. The  Law  Foundation  was  formed  by  judges 
and  attorneys  to  ensure  that  quality  civil  legal 
services  are  available  to  k>w-income  resklents 
and  the  homeless  of  Prince  Georges  County. 
Pro  bono  services  provkled  by  attorneys  in- 
clude counseling,  document  drafting,  negotia- 
tion, advocacy,  litigation,  representation,  and 
altematlve  dispute  resolution  such  as  medi- 
ation. 

Congratulations  to  the  Law  Foundation  of 
Prince  Georges  County  and  the  people  wfio 
volunteer  there  for  their  work  in  earning  this 
recognition.  They  are  making  an  important 
contribution  to  our  community — the  rehabilita- 
tion of  people's  lives.  Thank  you  also  to  the 
hundreds  of  generous  Marylanders  who  par- 
tkJipated  in  the  Help  the  Homeless  Week. 


HON.  ALBERT  RUSSELL  WYNN 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1993 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago, 
homelessness  was  perceived  as  a  phenome- 
non of  the  city.  It  was  something  that  did  not 
really  affect  suburban  communities.  Now,  that 
perception  is  changing.  The  reality  Is  that  the 
homeless  need  our  help  in  suburtjan  Maryland 
just  as  much  as  they  do  in  Washington  or  Bal- 
timore. Unfortunately,  the  need  for  help  too 
often  outstrips  the  ability  to  churches  and  non- 
profit groups  to  render  il.  But  thanks  to  the 
generous  time  and  efforts  of  hundreds  of 
Marylanders  who  volunteered  in  the  recent 
Help  the  Homeless  Week,  many  of  the  organi- 
zation reaching  out  to  the  homeless  In  our 
community  will  receive  some  extra  help  in 
their  missions. 

That  help  comes  from  the  employees  of 
more  than  50  local  corporations  and  commu- 
nity groups  who  recently  raised  $400,000  dur- 
ing a  week-long  drive  to  help  the  homeless  In 
Maryland,  the  District,  and  Northern  Virginia. 

Initiated  5  years  ago  by  Fannie  Mae,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  the 
week-long  drive  is  dialled  the  Help  the  Home- 
less Week  and  Involves  a  fund  raising  and 
education  campaign  organized  by  employees 
to  benefit  nonprofit  groups  that  provide  a 
range  of  services  for  homeless  families  arxl  in- 
dividuals in  Maryland,  Washington,  and  North- 
ern Virginia.  Since  1988,  the  Help  the  Home- 
less campaign  has  raised  more  than  $1  million 
and  has  grown  into  a  collaborative  effort  of 
local  community  and  religious  organizations, 
schools,  and  businesses.  Employees  from 
each  of  the  sponsoring  organizations  raise 
money  during  the  week-long  campaign 
through  activities  such  as  t>ake  sales,  silent 
auctions,  raffles,  and  basketball  and  volleytsall 
challenges. 

Among  the  beneficiaries  for  the  1992  Help 
the  Homeless  campaign  Is  a  volunteer  group 


FEDERAL  BUDGET  STRUCTURE 
ACT  OF  1993  AND  THE  IMPROVED 
BUDGET  PRESENTATION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  take  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  intro- 
duce two  pieces  of  legislation  to  Improve  the 
Federal  budget  process  by  Instituting  a  capital 
budget.  This  Is  an  Important  step  in  Federal 
budget  reform  which  has  Ijeen  endorsed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  supported, 
in  principle,  by  President  Bill  Clinton. 

The  budget  reform  in  my  first  proposal,  the 
Federal  Budget  Structure  Act  of  1993,  would 
simply  require  the  display  of  capital  invest- 
ments separately  In  a  resectioned  unified 
budget.  It  does  not  attempt  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  through  more  smoke  and 
mirrors  or  by  taking  capital  expenditures  off- 
budget. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  devise  a  budget  docu- 
ment which  provides  a  comprehensive  picture 
of  capital  investment  programs  across  agency 
and  program  lines.  This  will  allow  polk:y- 
makers  to  see  how  these  investments  fit  into 
a  national  strategy  for  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing the  Nation's  public  fa(;:ilities. 

Despite  the  billions  of  dollars  we  already 
spend  each  year  on  Investment  In  capital  fa- 
cilities, the  Federal  Government  has  neither 
an  overall  fxjiicymaker  process  nor  a  govern- 
mental analysis  of  information  to  support  cap- 
ital investment  policymaking.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  have  tended  to  set  prior- 
ities for  physical  capital  investment  program- 
by-program.  There  is  no  consistent  basis  for 
setting  priorities  among  projects  and  pro- 
grams, and  there  is  no  framewori<  in  whk:h  to 
Identify  those  having  similar  objectives  and 
those  at  cross-purposes.  This  program  and 
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project  onentation  makes  pJanning  for  public 
facilities  vulnerable  to  short-term  strategies, 
thus  Impairing  the  stability  and  predictability 
needed  for  a  capital  investment  program  that 
best  serves  our  country's  long-term  needs. 

Adopting  a  separate  capital  budget  section 
within  the  unified  budget  will  focus  attention  on 
capital  Investment  needs  and  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  Information  needed  for  policy  de- 
cisions. A  capital  budget  section  within  the 
unified  budget  would  establish  a  useful  plan- 
ning process  because  it  would  focus  on  long- 
term  projects,  costs,  and  benefits.  While  some 
data  are  available  now  within  the  unified  budg- 
et, It  Is  not  in  sufficient  detail  or  eipprophate 
format  for  planning  and  making  policy  deci- 
swns  on  overall  investment  levels,  financing 
methods,  and  level  of  government  responsibil- 
ity. Capital  budget  reporting  would  provide 
more  information  on  the  Federal  Government's 
involvement  in  acqulnng  assets  directly  and  in 
providing  grants-in-aid  for  capital  investment. 

The  benefits  ot  a  capital  budget  are  end- 
less. A  capital  budget:  First,  focuses  attention 
to  a  greater  degree  on  the  physical  Infrastruc- 
ture of  the  Nation  and  allows  us  to  make  more 
rational  Investment  decisions;  second,  pro- 
vides more  equitable  budget  treatment  of  cap- 
ital activities  by  avoiding  the  current  front-end 
loading  of  the  full  costs  In  the  first  year;  third, 
helps  focus  attention  on  government  owner- 
ship and  financing  of  assets  that  produce 
long-term  benefits;  fourth,  shows  that  borrow- 
ing to  finance  capital  investments  is  accom- 
panied by  an  Increase  In  the  Nation's  assets, 
and  fifth,  changes  the  public  perception  of 
debt  financing  by  distinguished  between  debt 
incurred  to  acquire  assets  from  that  incurred 
to  finance  cun-ent  operations. 

Also,  a  budget  that  uses  debt  financing  of 
capital  assets  would  Increase  equity  between 
those  who  pay  for  the  assets  and  those  who 
use  the  assets.  If  the  debt's  repayment  length 
approximates  the  acquired  asset's  life,  each 
generation  would  pay  for  the  portion  of  the 
asset  It  used. 

A  capital  budget  that  remains  pari  of  the 
unified  budget  may  also  help  us  better  define, 
"What  is  a  balanced  budget?"  If  we  finally 
move  In  the  direction  of  a  balanced  budget, 
we  need  to  more  fully  explore  whether  it 
makes  sense  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
balance  Its  annual  budget  under  current  book- 
keepir)g  practices.  Efforts  to  Improve  Federal 
financial  management  and  better  identify  cap- 
ital activities  will  bear  directly  on  the  quality 
and  clarity  of  the  financial  Information  that  we 
use  to  make  budget  decisions. 

The  Federal  Budget  Structure  Act  seeks  to 
Identify,  define,  and  present  separate  operat- 
ing and  capital  components  of  the  Federal 
budget,  and  to  distinguish  tsetween  Federal 
funds  and  trust  funds,  while  maintaining  a  uni- 
fied budget.  It  seeks  to  provide  what  the  exist- 
ing budget  does  not.  That  is,  adequate  Infor- 
matkxi  on  the  reverwjes,  expenditures,  sur- 
p*us/deficit  amounts,  and  financing  require- 
ments for  capital  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emrrtent.  It  aiso  attempts  to  provide  a  dlstlnc- 
tk>n  between  Federal  funds  and  trust  funds, 
and  between  capital  and  operating  activities  In 
a  manner  whrch  does  not  hinder  identifying 
the  resources  needed  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's capttal  Infrastructure  needs. 

I  beJteve  that  a  resectioned  unified  budget, 
as  provided  in  this  proposal,  wouW  provkJe  In- 
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formation  on  capital  Investments  dunng  the 
formulation  of  the  President's  budget  propos- 
als and  the  Congress'  debate  and  creation  of 
the  budget.  This  resectlonal  budget  would 
Identity  Federal  capital  Investment  outlays  and 
clearly  distinguish  them  from  current  expendi- 
tures, without  jeopardizing  the  functional  and 
aggregate  spending  focus  of  the  budget. 

I  am  also  Introducing  legislation  today  de- 
signed to  create  a  commission  to  study  and 
recommend  to  the  President  and  Congress 
the  most  effective  method  of  implementing  a 
budget  that  distinguishes  t>etween  capital  and 
operating  expenses.  From  long  personal  expe- 
nence,  I  am  aware  that  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  between  Congress  and 
Its  committees,  and  the  White  House,  about 
the  desirability — and  implementation  of — cap- 
ital budgeting.  The  commission  should  have 
resolved  these  disputes. 

The  call  for  a  capital  budget  Is  not  new.  I 
have  introduced  this  very  proposal  several 
times  before.  But,  with  the  President's  re- 
newed hopes  to  use  infrastructure  spending 
as  a  means  to  create  jobs,  now  more  than 
ever,  we  should  craft  a  budget  which  helps  us 
grasp  just  where  and  how  the  Nation's  tax  dol- 
lars are  being  spent. 


SERVICE  ACADEMIES  ARE  AN  IN- 
VESTMENT IN  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY 


HON.  PETER  T.  KING 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often 
throughout  our  history,  Americans  have  cho- 
sen to  ignore  George  Santayana's  warning 
that  those  who  forget  history's  lessons  are 
forced  to  repeat  them. 

This  national  failure  to  confront  historical  re- 
ality Is  starkly  evident  in  our  continued  com- 
pulsion to  demobilize  and  gut  our  military 
strength  following  successful  war  efforts.  In 
this  century  alone,  we  deluded  ourselves  that 
World  War  I  really  was  the  war  to  end  all  wars 
and  reduced  the  armed  forces  to  a  literal  skel- 
eton force  after  the  war.  The  resulting  lack  of 
preparedness  led  Inexorably  to  World  War  II. 
Following  Worid  War  II.  the  President  ordered 
a  demot>ilization  which  enabled  the  Soviets  to 
consolidate  their  stranglehold  on  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  led  ultimately  to  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  past  several  years  have  seen  American 
victories  of  unparalleled  dimension.  The  Soviet 
Empire  has  fallen  and  the  world's  fourth  larg- 
est army  was  defeated  in  the  4-day  ground 
war  of  Desert  Storm.  These  victories  occurred 
because  of  our  sense  of  national  purpose  and 
the  strength,  might,  and  dedication  of  the 
Amerkan  armed  forces. 

Now  that  these  vk:tories  have  been  attained, 
however,  the  vok;es  of  demobilization  and  dis- 
armament are  again  being  heard.  Drastk;  mili- 
tary cutbacks  are  t)eing  proposed  and,  more 
ominously,  are  being  listened  to  by  the  politi- 
cally con-ect  media  and  their  allies  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Clinton  administration.  Failing  to 
learn  history's  lessons,  these  advocates  of  a 
weakened  military  Ignore  the  reality  that  this  is 
still  a  very  dangerous  world— as  evidenced  by 
Somalia,  the  Balkans,  and  the  Middle  East. 
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I  will  address  the  Issues  of  cutbacks  in  troop 
deployment  and  weapons  systems  develof>- 
ment  on  another  day.  Today,  however,  I  want 
to  express  my  firm  opposition  to  any  signifi- 
cant cutbacks  in  our  service  academies  and  to 
any  attempt  whatsoever,  to  merge  the  acad- 
emies. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  On  a 
personal  level,  it  was  a  very  rewarding  experi- 
ence to  meet  with  such  outstanding  cadets.  In 
this  time  ot  materialism  and  drifting  values.  It 
Is  encouraging  to  know  that  such  dedicated 
young  men  and  women  are  willing  to  enter 
their  Nation's  service.  Graduates  of  West 
Point  contributed  Immensely  to  America's  vic- 
tory in  the  cold  war.  To  preserve  the  peace 
which  we  won,  it  is  important  that  West  Point's 
standards  be  maintained. 

The  Issue  most  often  raised  against  our 
service  academies  Is  that  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing a  military  graduate  is  more  than  $200,000. 
The  first  response,  of  course.  Is  that  a  country 
should  not  put  a  price  tag  on  Its  national  secu- 
rity. Having  said  that,  however,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  average  cost  of  college 
education  at  the  top  universities  Including  .tui- 
tion, tax  subsidies.  Federal  grants,  and  philan- 
thropic gifts  Is  $234,000.  To  put  West  Point's 
cost  In  perspective,  the  Federal  Government 
spends  more  for  food  stamps  In  the  State  of 
Maryland  than  It  does  for  West  Point.  As  a 
sign  of  our  drifting  values,  Americans  spend 
more  money  betting  on  jai  alai  than  they 
spend  on  West  Point. 

The  officers  graduating  from  West  Point  are 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Army's  officer  corps, 
which  also  consists  of  ROTC  and  OCS  grad- 
uates and  direct  commissioned  officers.  They 
have  served  our  Nation  well  and  honorably 
throughout  our  history.  As  a  Member  ot  Con- 
gress, I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  continue  the 
funding  necessary  to  maintain  West  Point's 
level  of  excellence.  The  Long  Gray  Line  must 
be  maintained. 

I  would  like  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
study  a  speech  recently  delivered  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Howard  D.  Graves.  Supenntendent  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy.  I  hereby  offer  these  elo- 
quent remarks  for  the  record: 

Why  America  Needs  West  Point 
(By  LTG  Howard  D.  Graves.  Superintendent. 
USMA) 
Several  times  in  our  nation's  history- 
after  each  war— we  have  found  it  natural  to 
re-think  the  need  for  the  service  academies. 
We  are  again  in  such  a  time,  and  as  our  na- 
tion adjusts  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  some 
proposals  are  being  made  regarding  the  acad- 
emies which  are  potentially  destructive  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  Because 
some  of  these  proposals  are  being  made  with- 
out a  full  understanding  of  what  the  military 
Academy  is  and  does.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant for  our  citizens  to  appreciate  why  West 
Point  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  nation; 
thus,  my  topic  Is  simply.  "Why  America 
needs  West  Point." 

I  begin  with  the  premise  that  America  con- 
tinues to  need  an  effective  Army.  It  has  been 
said  that  those  who  ignore  history  are  des- 
tined to  repeat  it.  Our  national  history  is 
one  dotted  with  unanticipated  military  con- 
flicts. Think  back  quickly  across  the  years 
of  our  nation's  history:  the  War  of  1812.  the 
Mexican  War.  the  Civil  War.  the  Indian  Wars, 
the  1898  Spanish-American  War.  WWI.  WWII. 
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Korea,  and  the  Cold  War.  punctuated  by  con- 
flicts in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Vietnam. 
Grenada.  Panama,  the  Persian  Gulf.  Our  na- 
tion has  used  its  military  forces  so  fre- 
quently that  there  has  never  been  a  single 
West  Point  class  in  which  the  graduates,  if 
they  stayed  in  the  Army  for  a  career,  were 
not  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  combat. 
Why  should  we  believe  that  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War  has  brought  an  end  to  future  unan- 
ticipated needs  to  deploy  our  Armed  Forces 
on  behalf  of  the  nation?  It  would  be  very 
shortsighted  to  think  so.  We  live  everyday 
with  dangerous  instabilities,  uncertainties, 
and  potential  trouble  spots  in  the  inter- 
national community.  I  am  not  predicting 
war  in  a  specific  sense;  but.  I  am  suggesting 
a  likelihood  of  combat,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  community  of  nations  has 
eliminated  the  causes  of  international  con- 
flict. 

My  second  premise  follows  directly  from 
the  first.  If  the  nation  continues  to  need  an 
effective  Army,  then  the  Army  needs  effec- 
tive leaders.  If  we  believe  that  the  nation 
will  again  be  forced  by  unanticipated  cir- 
cumstances to  commit  portions  of  the  Army 
to  combat,  then  the  Army  must  be  prepared, 
and  that  preparedness  requires  that  the 
Army  be  led  at  every  level  by  effective  lead- 
ers. 

The  Army  meets  its  need  for  effective  offi- 
cers by  drawing  from  several  sources,  all  of 
which  should  continue  to  be  used.  These  are 
Direct  Appointment.  Officer  Candidate 
Schools,  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps, 
and  West  Point. 

Direct  Appointment  is  the  primary  means 
by  which  the  Army  commissions  officers  in 
the  professional  specialty  branches  (doctors, 
dentists,  lawyers,  and  chaplains). 

Officer  Candidate  School  provides  enlisted 
soldiers  a  route  to  commissioning  and  pro- 
vides the  Army  a  means  of  rapidly  acquiring 
officers  in  response  to  mobilization  require- 
ments. 

Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  provides  a 
large  number  of  candidates  in  a  program  of 
military  training  as  an  adjunct  to  their  col- 
lege education.  It  provides  the  services  flexi- 
bility to  adjust  the  number  of  graduates  who 
ire  commissioned  into  either  the  Active  or 
Reserve  components  each  year  to  meet 
changing  manpower  objectives.  It  also  fills 
specialized  educational  requirements. 

USMA  provides  to  a  select  group  of  can- 
didates a  total  four-year  immersion  in  pro- 
fessional military  culture  and  values,  as  well 
as  providing  an  undergraduate  education  and 
military  training  experience  tailored  for  the 
military  officer. 

These  programs  are  complementary.  Some 
observers  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  pit 
the  four  officer  sources  against  one  an- 
other—as if  they  were  four  quarterbacks 
competing  for  the  starting  position  on  a 
football  team.  To  do  so  is  to  seriously  mis- 
understand why  we  have  four  different 
sources.  Each  of  these  programs  meets  sepa- 
rate national  needs,  and  they  each  make 
their  own  uniquely  valuable  contributions. 
Like  the  members  of  the  backfield  on  a  foot- 
ball team,  they  have  complementary  roles  in 
the  Army's  total  officer  accession  structure. 

Convinced  of  the  need  for  multiple  sources 
of  Army  officers,  I  believe  unequivocally 
that  West  Point  should  provide  a  significant 
number  of  those  officers,  because  West  Point 
supplies  an  essential  core  of  officers  who 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  As  you 
know.  West  Point  attracts  into  the  nation's 
military  service  the  highest  quality  young 
men  and  women  of  America.  The  reputation 
of  West  Point  is  extremely  strong  among 
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American  youth,  and  that  reputation  at- 
tracts to  the  Academy  students  who  could 
have  attended  any  college  in  the  nation.  At 
the  Academy,  the  entering  classes  have  rou- 
tinely averaiged  combined  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  scores  in  excess  of  1200.  placing 
them  on  a  par  with  the  most  selective  col- 
leges in  America.  In  the  latest  entering  class 
at  West  Point.  85%  were  in  the  top  fifth  of 
their  high  school  class;  13.5%  were  class  val- 
edictorian or  salutatorian;  20%  were  elected 
class  leaders;  58%  were  varsity  team  cap- 
tains, and  90%  had  lettered  in  a  sport  In  high 
school. 

As  a  result,  the  Academy  Ijegins  with  a 
small,  highly  select  group  of  officer  can- 
didates drawn  from  across  .ttie  entire  nation. 
It  should  be  recognized  that  the  students 
who  enter  West  Point  are  not  "elite"  in  the 
sense  of  socio-economic  affluence  or  aristo- 
cratic influence.  Rather,  our  studies  indicate 
that  the  students  at  West  Point  are  more 
likely  to  be  from  working  class  families  than 
are  the  students  at  the  highly-selective  pri- 
vate colleges  which  would  be  regarded  as 
"elite."  Each  entering  class  at  West  Point 
also  Includes  substantial  representation  of 
disadvantaged  groups  and  racial  minorities. 
The  Academy  admissions  program  actively 
seeks  disadvantaged  candidates  who  show 
potential  to  be  leaders  of  character. 

Given  a  high-quality  student  body.  West 
Point  imbues  those  talented  youth  with 
moral,  professional,  and  patriotic  values 
which  provide  them  a  solid  foundation  for 
leadership.  Perhaps  the  quintessential  value 
they  learn  is  submission  of  military  power  to 
the  authority  of  the  civilian  government.  We 
should  remember  that  governments  in  all 
times  and  places  face  the  risk  that  Army 
leaders  will  turn  their  weapons  against  the 
citizenry  or  the  government.  And.  the  values 
our  nation  finds  vital  for  its  officer  corps, 
other  nations  recognize  as  well;  recently. 
President  Nazarbaev  of  the  new  state  of 
Kazakhstan  visited  West  Point  to  discuss 
methods  his  country  might  follow  to  develop 
loyal  officers.  Over  past  years.  West  Point 
has  entertained  numerous  visitors  from 
other  nations  for  the  same  purpose.  They 
recognized  their  need  and  that  West  Point 
has  successfully  met  the  same  need  in  the 
United  States  for  nearly  200  years. 

West  Point  succeeds  in  meeting  that  need 
because  cadets  at  West  Point  are  Immersed 
for  four  years  in  a  values-enriched  profes- 
sional military  culture.  They  live  24  hours  a 
day  within  a  military  organization,  subject 
to  the  Honor  Code  and  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice.  Throughout  the  four  years, 
they  are  educated  by  predominantly-mili- 
tary faculty  role  models  who  exemplify  es- 
sential values.  These  Include:  submission  of 
the  military  to  civilian  authority;  selfless 
service  to  nation;  self-discipline,  and  a  high 
sense  of  honor. 

.  In  addition,  the  academic  curriculum  sup- 
ports value  formation.  The  military  history 
courses  demonstrate  a  past  of  military  offi- 
cers submitting  to  civilian  control.  The  Con- 
stitutional law  course  points  out  the  author- 
ity of  the  Constitution  above  all.  Political 
science  courses  reinforce  civilian  control  and 
the  appropriate  role  of  the  military  in  our 
governmental  system.  The  philosophy  course 
explores  fundamentals  of  ethics  and  their  ap- 
plications to  the  profession  of  arms.  Military 
Science  courses  emphasize  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  professional  to  serve  society  in  a 
selfless  and  self-disciplined  manner.  Even  ex- 
tracurricular activities  reinforce  values. 
Honor  education  classes  are  taught  by  cadets 
and  military  faculty  members;  strong  and 
highly-active  voluntary  religious  programs 
reinforce  spiritual  values. 
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Historically,  the  nation  has  counted  upon 
West  Point  to  provide  officers  whose  char- 
acter, leadership,  and  attitudes  of  public 
service  would  provide  core  values  to  the 
Army.  Debates  over  the  need  for  West  Point 
have  occurred  regularly  since  1830.  particu- 
larly after  each  major  war,  and  invariably 
decision-makers  have  concluded  that  the  na- 
tion's need  for  character  in  military  leaders 
justifies  West  Point. 

The  essential  role  of  West  Point  has  been 
thoroughly  evaluated  against  alternative 
formulations  of  pre-commissloning  edu- 
cation. The  most  deliberate  consideration  of 
such  alternatives  was  undertaken  prior  to 
the  founding  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy.  At  the  direction  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Forrestal.  a  board  chaired  by  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Steams,  then-president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  reviewed  "the  manner  in 
which  officer  candidates  should  receive  their 
basic  education,"  and  considered  alter- 
natives for  joint  education  of  officers.  In  its 
conclusions,  the  Board  affirmed,  above  all 
other  considerations,  the  nation's  need  "for 
a  highly-trained,  intensely  loyal  corps  of 
professional  officers."  Given  this  singular 
priority,  the  Board  reconrunended  continu- 
ation of  the  current  model  of  academy  edu- 
cation, to  include  the  founding  of  a  third 
academy  modeled  after  West  Point.  The 
Academy  model  has  been  affirmed  repeatedly 
because  of  "the  extent  to  which  the  existing 
academies  are  achieving  the  objectives  of 
their  mission  in  the  field  of  character  and 
leadership  development."  In  a  sense.  West 
Point  serves  as  a  wellsprlng  through  which 
the  nation's  highest  values  are  transmitted 
into  the  Army.  It  symbolizes  the  nation  in  a 
special  way. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  clearly  dem- 
onstrates West  Point's  essentially  to  the  na- 
tion; but.  there  is  still  more  which  should  be 
said  in  its  behalf.  In  addition  to  its  develop- 
ment of  character  in  its  cadets,  the  Military 
Academy  also  provides  an  unparalleled  edu- 
cational experience  for  future  military  pro- 
fessionals. West  Point's  broad  undergraduate 
curriculum  in  the  sciences  and  humanities  is 
first-rate  and  uniquely-tailored  for  the  mili- 
tary professional.  The  academic  curriculum 
includes  military  topics  (such  as  military 
history,  leadership,  military  ethics)  and 
military  applications  (such  as  weapons  de- 
sign), and  the  Academy  is  a  major  supplier 
to  the  Army  of  officers  educated  in  the  phys- 
ical and  applied  sciences.  Each  cadet's  sum- 
mers are  filled  with  training  in  military 
knowledge  and  skills  and  with  practical 
leadership  experiences.  E^ch  cadet  Is  sys- 
tematically evaluated  against  rigorous 
standards  over  four  years  by  highly-qualified 
professionals.  It  is  Important  also  to  know 
that  the  Academy  is  the  only  source  of  pre- 
commissloning  undergraduate  education 
which  is  wholly-controlled  by  and  answer- 
able to  the  Army.  During  the  Vietnam  years, 
anti-military  sentiment  closed  many  ROTC 
detachments. 

West  Point  has  shown  through  its  grad- 
uates its  essential  role  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory. Former  Secretary  of  War.  Newton  D. 
Baker,  testified  to  the  value  of  West  Point 
when  he  said,  "West  Point  does  many  things 
for  its  men,  but  the  highest  quality  it  gives 
them  is  character;  and  in  the  emergency  of 
the  World  War,  our  success  rested  upon  the 
character  of  our  leaders.  It.  therefore,  finally 
rested  on  West  Point."  One  of  our  recruiting 
posters  says.  "At  West  Point,  the  history  we 
teach  was  made  by  those  whom  we  taught." 
That  is  an  apt  expression  of  the  historic  im- 
I>ortance  of  West  Point  graduates  in  the  na- 
tion's history.   Remember:   Grant  and  Lee 
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leading:  both  sides  of  the  Civil  War:  Pershlngr 
heading  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  in 
World  War  I;  Elsenhower.  Bradley,  and  Pat- 
ton  in  World  War  II;  MacArthur  and  Ridgway 
in  Korea;  Westmoreland  and  Abrams  in  Viet- 
nam, and  Schwarzkopf  and  Franks  in  the 
Gulf  War. 

But  West  Pointers  serve  the  nation  in 
years  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  For  example, 
the  benefits  of  peace  are  often  won  through 
the  deterrence  of  war.  West  Point  graduates 
are  knowledgeable  not  only  of  military  af- 
fairs but  also  of  national  and  international 
affairs,  and  they  play  vital  roles  in  the  for- 
mulation of  national,  foreign,  and  defense 
policies.  General  Jack  Calvin's  leadership  in 
shaping  NATO  policy  after  the  collapse  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  is  a  current  example.  West 
Pointers  have  met  many  civil  needs  as  well. 
The  largest  civil  engineering  project  ever 
attempted  was  completed  by  a  West  Point  of- 
ficer after  two  noted  civilian  engineers  quit 
in  frustration.  President  Roosevelt  selected 
Major  George  Washington  Goethals.  USMA 
class  of  1880.  to  head  the  Panama  Canal 
project,  because,  as  Roosevelt  said,  he  need- 
ed someone  "who  will  stay  on  the  Job  until 
I  get  tired  of  having  them  there  or  until  I 
say  they  may  abandon  it."  Today,  that  civil 
role  continues — disaster  relief  after  hurri- 
canes, the  "war  on  drugs,"  nation-building 
in  South  America,  construction  projects  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

West  Point's  success  in  attracting  the 
highest  quality  youth  in  America,  providing 
them  a  rigorous  undergraduate  education, 
and  imbuing  them  with  high  qualities  of 
character,  leadership,  and  dedication  pro- 
duces officers  who  as  a  group  serve  longer 
and  with  higher  rates  of  promotion  than 
those  of  any  other  commissioning  source. 
Consider  a  typical  Army  officer  year  group 
such  as  1972.  At  twenty  years  of  service,  35% 
of  the  USMA  graduates  in  the  YG  are  still  on 
active  duty.  21%  of  the  officers  commis- 
sioned from  other  sources  are  still  on  active 
duty.  This  sutistic  is  doubly  significant  be- 
cause of  the  high  quality  of  the  group  of  stu- 
dents with  which  West  Point  began.  The 
high-quality,  high-achievers  coming  out  of 
West  Point  are  also  the  men  and  women  who 
have  the  most  lucrative  employment  alter- 
natives outsides  of  public  service.  Corporate 
America  ambitiously  recruits  young  West 
Pointers.  That  they  stay  in  public  service 
longer  than  their  peers  from  other  sources  is. 
therefore,  doubly  impressive  as  an  indicator 
that  West  Point  has  effectively  developed  in 
them  a  high  value  of  service  to  Nation. 

Another  indicator  is  the  fact  that  USMA 
graduates  continually  exceed  the  Army  aver- 
age rates  for  promotion.  During  1988-1991, 
the  selection  rate  to  major  for  USMA  offi- 
cers was  80%,  all  others-64%;  selection  to 
lieutenant-colonel:  76%  versus  59%;  colonel: 
46%  versus  38%.  And.  remember  that  the  offi- 
cer boards  making  these  selections  were  pre- 
dominantly non-USMA  graduates. 

I  come  now  to  my  last  major  point.  What 
I  have  discussed  so  far  are  the  benefits  to  the 
nation  derived  from  West  Point.  But,  citi- 
zens should  also  know  that  while  the  Mili- 
tary Academy's  benefits  are  great,  its  costs 
are  still  reasonable.  Those  who  do  not  under- 
stand West  Point's  benefits.  I  fear,  are  dou- 
bly confused  about  its  costs.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  useful  first  to  place  West  Points 
cost  in  perspective  by  comparing  its  cost  to 
the  costs  of  other  things. 

Public  schools  resemble  West  Point  in  that 
they  provide  an  essential  service  to  our  com- 
munities, and  most  people  have  a  rough  feel 
for  the  size  and  cost  of  their  local  public 
schools.  The  cost  of  West  Point  is  less  than 
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the  cost  of  the  public  school  system  in  a  city 
the  size  of  Rochester,  New  York;  or  Anchor- 
age, Alaska;  or  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

For  another  comparison,  research  and  de- 
velopment funded  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity by  the  Federal  government  exceeds  the 
cost  of  West  Point. 

The  federal  government  also  spends  more 
for  food  stamps  in  the  state  of  Maryland  and 
for  Louisiana's  Highway  Trust  fund  than  it 
does  for  West  Point.  I  am  not  questioning 
the  worth  of  these  expenditures,  only  point- 
ing out  that  the  cost  of  West  Point  is  not 
large  in  comparison. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  could  also  point  to 
less  productive  expenditures.  For  example, 
people  in  our  nation  spend  more  money  bet- 
ting on  jai  alai  than  they  do  on  West  Point, 
and  Jai  alai  is  "small  potatoes"  compared  to 
what  they  bet  on  dogs,  horses,  sports,  or  lot- 
teries. (For  the  curious,  these  figures  come 
from  the  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce.) 

From  these  comparisons,  I  hope  you  realize 
that  as  we  discuss  the  cost  of  West  Point 
within  the  larger  context  of  government  ex- 
penditures, we  are  not  talking  about  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

Citizens  should  also  know  that  West  Point 
has  engaged  in  extensive  cost  reductions  and 
efficiency  measures  both  in  past  years  as 
well  as  during  the  current  Defense 
downsizing.  Innovations  within  Academy 
programs  have  been  funded  Internally  by 
elimination  of  lower  priorities  or  through 
generated  savings.  Support  functions  have 
been  contracted  out.  Literally  dozens  of  staff 
and  faculty  positions  have  been  eliminated. 
Others  have  been  downgraded  or  civilianized. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  chopped  from 
our  budget.  The  size  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
have  been  reduced  by  10%.  And,  the  Academy 
is  preparing  to  make  further  cuts  in  keeping 
with  Defense  Department  reductions  and 
Congressional  mandate. 

With  these  points  in  mind.  I  still  want  to 
discuss  West  Point's  costs,  because  benefits 
cannot  really  be  evaluated  independently  of 
their  costs.  I  sympathize  with  those  people 
who  want  to  argue  that  we  as  a  nation  can- 
not put  a  price  tag  on  the  value  of  acquiring 
a  core  of  military  officers  who  have  been  in- 
tensively prepared  for  loyal  and  able  service. 
They  say  that  our  national  survival  may 
again  be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  leaders  of  character  from 
West  Point,  and  that  our  national  survival  is 
priceless.  "How  can  we  not  afford  West 
Point?"  they  ask.  I  understand  their  point, 
and  It  would  seem  to  serve  my  purpose  here 
to  agree  with  it  entirely.  Intuitively.  I  can; 
but.  rationally.  I  cannot.  Rather.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  we  citizens  acting  collectively 
as  stewards  of  the  Nation  can  afford  the  ben- 
efits West  Point  provides.  That  is.  we  all 
share  a  responsibility  to  decide  whether 
there  are  alternatives  to  West  Point  which 
offer  benefits  approaching  those  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  but  at  substantially  lower 
costs. 

The  first  half  of  such  a  benefit-cost  analy- 
sis asks,  "Can  other  alternative  sources  of 
officers  provide  benefits  approaching  those 
of  West  Point?"  In  fact,  the  Nation  could 
provide  a  college  education  approaching  that 
of  West  Point  to  future  officers  through  an 
expanded  ROTC-type  program  on  college 
campuses,  though  it  would  lack  the  tailoring 
to  the  specific  needs  of  the  military  profes- 
sion which  West  Point  provides.  This  ap- 
proach to  officer  education  In  the  United 
States  was  suggested  as  early  as  1830  by 
Alden   Partridge.   And.  yes,   it  is  also  true 
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that  we  could  give  future  officers  military 
training  approaching  that  of  West  Point 
through  a  shortened  OCS-type  training  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  British  method  at  Sand- 
hurst. Some  urge  it  upon  West  Point.  But. 
NO.  There  is  no  other  college  In  the  world 
which  provides  to  Its  students  the  four-year 
Immersion  in  moral,  professional,  and  patri- 
otic values  that  West  Point  does.  This  is  a 
critical  need  of  a  democratic  nation  which 
no  other  undergraduate  institution  provides 
as  well  as  West  Point.  The  Military  Academy 
provides  the  Nation  an  essential  benefit 
which  cannot  be  achieved  in  any  other  way. 
Turning  to  the  second  half  of  the  benefit- 
cost  analysis,  we  ask.  "Can  other  alternative 
sources  of  officers  be  provided  at  substan- 
tially lower  cost?"  Here  the  critics  believe 
they  have  found  West  Point's  Achilles'  heel. 
They  frequently  point  to  the  GAO  report 
that  West  Point  costs  more  than  $200,000  per 
graduate,  and  they  compare  it  to  four  years 
tuition  cost  at  other  colleges  ($20,000  to 
$85,000).  A  college  education  can  be  obtained 
much  more  cheaply  elsewhere,  they  contend. 
Or.  they  compare  West  Points  cost  per  grad- 
uate to  the  ROTC's  cost  per  graduate.  An 
Army  officer  can  be  obtained  more  cheaply 
elsewhere,  they  contend.  Why  does  it  appear 
that  West  Point  costs  more  than  other  col- 
leges? 

Simply  put,  in  determining  the  Academy 
cost-per-graduate,  all  of  the  costs  properly 
attributable  to  running  West  Point  are 
counted;  but  that  total  is  erroneously  com- 
pared to  a  fraction  of  the  costs  for  running 
other  colleges.  What  one  hears  most  often 
about  other  colleges'  costs  is  their  tuition 
rate — the  figure  of  most  interest  to  parents 
who  pay  the  bills.  But,  tuition  actually  cov- 
ers only  a  fraction  of  the  costs  of  colleges. 
The  bulk  of  college  costs  are  paid  from  earn- 
ings on  endowments,  from  tax  subsidies  from 
State  and  local  government,  federal  grants,  fl 
and  philanthropic  gifts.  The  National  Task 
Force  on  Higher  Education  and  the  Public 
Interest  observed,  "Few  [people]  understand 
the  distinction  between  price  (what  students 
are  charged  as  tuition  or  fees)  and  cost  (the 
actual  expenses  to  an  institution  for  re- 
search, public  service,  and  instruction).  " 

If  one  compares  all  of  the  costs  of  West 
Point  to  all  of  the  cost  of  other  colleges— not 
just  the  tuition  portion— the  costs  of  acad- 
emy education  are  not  significantly  different 
from  that  of  any  other  selective,  comprehen- 
sive institution.  For  example,  estimates  can 
be  calculated  from  cost  figures  for  other  col- 
leges (such  as  those  appearing  in  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  Sept  30,  1991,  p.  93)  which  in- 
dicate that  the  average  cost  of  a  4-year  edu- 
cation at  the  nation's  top-ten-ranked  univer- 
sities is  $234,400— that  is.  higher  than  the 
cost  of  a  West  Point  education.  This  conclu- 
sion passes  the  "common  sense"  test.  The 
costs  of  teachers,  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  computers  must  be  generally  the  same 
whether  in  Berkley.  Boston,  or  West  Point. 

It  is  vital  that  we  recognize  that  the  oper- 
ation of  West  Point  is  highly  "cost-effec- 
tive" in  the  most  important  sense  of  the 
term.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  Academy's 
total  costs  are  compared  to  other  colleges' 
total  costs.  West  Point  is  as  economical  to 
operate  as  comparable  alternatives.  There  is 
a  similar  explanation  for  the  appearance 
that  West  Point  costs  more  than  ROTC.  This 
confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  only  part 
of  the  costs  of  ROTC  are  being  compared 
with  total  costs  of  West  Point.  The  Army 
pays  only  part  of  the  total  costs  of  the  edu- 
cation and  military  training  of  an  ROTC 
graduate.  But  someone  pays  for  it;  and  the 
total  costs  of  an  ROTC  officer's  education 


and  military  training  are  approximately 
equal  to  the  total  costs  at  West  Point. 
Again,  the  common  sense  test  works.  Some 
say  that  we  should  consider  only  costs  to  the 
Defense  Department.  They  contend  that  we 
should  ignore  as  unimportant  those  other 
public  funds  (taxes,  grants,  loans,  tax-ex- 
empt philanthropic  funds,  etc.)  which  are 
spent  to  sustain  colleges  and  universities. 
But,  those  represent  real  costs  to  the  nation 
which  must  be  considered. 

To  summarize  this  point,  let  there  be  no 
mistake  in  anyone's  mind  about  the  cost  of 
West  Point.  It  costs  the  nation  no  more  in 
real  resources — actual  bricks  and  mortar — to 
get  well-educated  and  trained  Army  officers 
from  West  Point  than  from  any  other  source. 
And  what  the  nation  gets  back  from  that 
reasonable  investment  is  priceless  when 
needed,  because  the  nation  gets  officers  who 
can  make  the  difference  in  survival  of  the 
nation.  As  Creighton  Abrams  put  it,  "Ulti- 
mately the  Army  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween survival  and  disappearance  of  the 
country,  between  anarchy  and  civil  author- 
ity, between  victory  and  defeat.  In  war,  it  is 
extraordinary  how  it  all  comes  down  to.  the 
character  of  one  man." 

I  will  sum  up  by  saying  that  West  Point 
earns  Its  place  as  part  of  the  Army's  system 
for  the  education  of  officers  for  the  following 
reasons:  The  strength  of  the  Academy's  rep- 
utation attracts  to  it  the  highest  quality 
youth  in  America,  and  then  it  educates  them 
and  imbues  them  with  traditions  of  char- 
acter, leadership,  and  loyal  service  to  the  na- 
tion. So  inspired,  they,  as  a  group,  serve  in 
the  Army  longer  and  more  successfully  than 
those  from  any  other  source.  While  their 
gain  in  commitment  to  essential  moral,  pro- 
fessional, and  patriotic  beliefs  is  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  a  democratic  nation,  it  is 
achieved  at  a  cost  to  the  nation  no  higher 
than  comparable  colleges  or  commissioning 
sources.  These  facts  led  the  1989  USMA 
Board  of  Visitors,  representing  both  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  to  conclude  that 
Military  Academy  graduates  are  "a  bargain 
for  the  Nation."  And,  these  facts  need  to  be 
more  widely  appreciated  if  the  nation  is  to 
decide  wisely  the  future  course  of  its  Mili- 
tary Academy. 


THE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUB- 
LICATIONS AND  RECORDS  COM- 
MISSION AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1993 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  law,  the 
House  of  Representatives  appoints  a  Member 
to  represent  it  on  the  National  Historical  Publi- 
cations and  Records  Commission.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  that  Member.  In  that  capacity,  I  in- 
troduce today  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions and  Records  Commission  Amendments 
of  1993. 

The  NHPRC  is  one  of  the  smallest  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  But  in  the  long 
run,  it  plays  one  of  the  largest  roles.  Its  job  is 
to  promote  the  documentation  of  America's 
history. 

The  NHPRC  gives  grants  to  help  preserve 
and  publish  records — records  that  document 
American  history  at  the  national,  State,  and 
local  levels.  The  National  Archives  protects 
Federal  historical  records.  The  NHPRC  helps 
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to  protect  other  historical  records  of  value  and 
to  publish  the  most  important  of  tx)th. 

For  example,  NHPRC  grants  currently  help 
historians  publish  the  papers  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  Founding 
Fathers.  NHPRC  grants  also  support  projects 
to  publish  the  papers  of  later  figures  in  our 
history,  such  as  Jane  Addams,  Thomas  Edi- 
son, and  Martin  Luther  King.  NHPRC  grants 
additionally  support  projects  to  publish  docu- 
mentary histories  of  major  historical  develop- 
ments— the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Spanish  settlement  of  the  Southwest,  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  the  work  of 
the  first  Federal  Congress. 

The  NHPRC  also  has  provided  more  than 
600  grants  for  records  preservation.  These 
have  gone  to  State  and  local  governments,  to 
historical  societies,  and  to  archives  across  the 
country.  The  NHF'RC  works  with  a  national 
network  of  State  historical  records  advisory 
boards  to  help  localities  preserve  records  in  all 
of  our  States. 

History  scholarship  and  education  depend 
on  such  work.  Many  records  that  document 
American  history  are  deteriorating  for  want  of 
adequate  care.  Others  go  unsurveyed  and  dis- 
appear. Some  of  the  most  important  records 
are  minimally  accessible.  The  writings  of  many 
historically  prominent  Americans  remain 
unpublished.  Without  accessible  records, 
scholars  cannot  write  history  and  teachers 
cannot  teach  it.  NHPRC  grants  help  meet 
these  needs. 

The  needs  are  nationwide.  Starling  in  the 
1980's,  the  NHPRC  has  been  making  grants 
to  help  the  States  assess  records  conditions. 
A  summary  of  State  records  assessment  re- 
ports concludes  that  "State  records  agencies 
are  in  an  impoverished  condition,"  that  "few 
local  governments  have  adequate  records  pro- 
grams," and  that  "the  condition  of  their 
records  is  worsening."  Small  wonder  that  al- 
ready just  in  the  1990"s  grant  applications  to 
the  NHPRC  have  increased  by  21  percent. 

Appropriations,  however,  have  not  kept 
pace.  We  have  never  appropriated  more  than 
$5.4  million  for  NHPRC  grants,  nor  authorized 
more  than  the  cun-ent  $10  million.  NHPRC  ap- 
propriations have  risen  only  $1.4  million  over 
the  past  15  years,  which  means  the  Commis- 
sion has  fewer  real  dollars  now,  adjusted  for 
inflation,  than  it  did  in  the  late  1970's.  Grant 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1993  were  reduced  to  $5 
million,  a  substantial  cut  for  this  small  agency. 

The  current  NHPRC  authorization  runs  out 
in  fiscal  year  1993.  In  preparation  for  reauthor- 
ization, the  NHPRC  has  done  what  few  gov- 
ernment agencies  do.  It  has  reassessed  its 
activities,  reexamined  needs  in  the  field,  and 
developed  a  detailed  plan  with  priorities  for  fu- 
ture accomplishments.  The  plan  sets  forth  5 
broad  goals  and  1 7  specific  objectives. 

The  plan  calls  for  acceleration  of  the  Com- 
mission's Documents  for  Democracy  Program. 
This  program  supports  projects  to  publish  pa- 
pers that  document  the  foundations  of  Amer- 
ican democracy — papers  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers and  papers  on  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  t>eginnings 
of  our  government.  These  publications  are  of 
educational  value  not  only  to  Americans  but 
potentially  to  people  in  former  Iron  Curtain 
countries  abroad  who  are  trying  to  develop  de- 
mocracies. 
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The  Commission's  plan  calls  for  strength- 
ened assistance  to  our  States.  NHPRC  plan- 
ning grants  will  help  State  archivists  meet 
records  problems  identified  in  the  recent  state- 
wide recx)rds  assessments.  NHPRC  matching 
grants  will  help  States  encourage  hard- 
pressed  local  governments  to  preserve  histori- 
cal records  and  make  them  accessible. 

The  Commission's  plan  calls  for  research  on 
electronic  records  problems.  NHPRC  grants 
will  help  archivists  learn  to  cope  with  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  preserving  computer-gen- 
erated records,  which  are  mushrooming.  Such 
needs  are  identified  in  a  recent  report  entitled. 
"Taking  a  Byte  Out  of  History,"  by  the  House 
Govemment  Operations  Committee.  The  Com- 
mission is  responding  to  it. 

The  commission's  plan  lays  out  additional 
priorities  for  records  preservation  and  publica- 
tion through  the  1 990's.  And  It  shows  how  we 
can  make  substantial  documentary  progress 
with  only  modest  increases  in  program  levels. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  for  the  Commission 
would  authorize  $12  million  in  1994  and  1995; 
$15  million  in  1996  and  1997,  and  $18  million 
in  1998  and  1999. 

We  already  invest  much  more  in  other  kinds 
of  historic  preservation.  Current  appropriations 
for  the  Historic  Preservation  Fund's  grants  to 
preserve  historic  sites  are  five  times  greater 
than  appropriations  for  the  NHPRC's  grants  to 
preserve  historic  documents.  It  is  important  to 
balance  the  needs  of  preserving  our  historic 
buildings  and  sites  with  the  equally  important 
task  of  preserving  the  documents  that  contain 
the  historical  memory  of  the  Nation. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  par- 
tisan issue.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
have  always  united  to  support  the  wortt  of  the 
NHPRC  to  document  our  country's  history.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  on  both  skies  to 
support  reauthorization  of  the  NHPRC  at  the 
requested  levels.  That  will  make  carrying  out 
the  NHPRC's  plan  possible — and  assure  the 
American  people  that  valuable  records  of  our 
history  will  be  safe  and  accessit>le. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduang 
a  bill  today  recommended  by  the  Bush  admin- 
istration that  would  phase  out  the  current  com- 
mitment for  special  development  assistance  to 
the  Northem  Mariana  Islands. 

This  bill  would  implement  an  agreement 
reached  between  a  representative  of  President 
Bush  and  representatives  of  the  COverrror  of 
the  commonwealth  that  was  en(jorsed  in  our 
new  President's  economic  plan  last  week. 

The  agreement  would  commit  the  United 
States  to  provide  the  islands  with  $120  million 
in  special  funding  from  fiscal  year  1994 
through  fiscal  year  2000.  These  funds  are  in- 
tended to  match  local  funding  of  infrastructure 
projec:ts. 

In  recommendir>g  the  agreement,  Ijoth  the 
current  and  past  administrations  have  noted 
that  it  would  reduce  spending  from  current 
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law.  This  IS  because  the  law  commits  some 
$27.7  million  a  year  to  develop  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Thus,  if  you  assume  that  the  current  com- 
mitment would  not  be  changed  without  the 
agreement,  it  would  save  about  $64  million 
during  the  next  7  years  and  even  more  after- 
ward. This  is  a  big  assumption,  though,  be- 
cause the  current  commitment  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  long-term  funding  mechanism 
but  simply  a  stopgap  until  a  decision  was 
made  on  post-fiscal-year  1992  funding. 

The  current  commitment  was  enacted  in 
1986.  It  was  made  in  place  of  an  agreement 
that  representatives  of  a  previous  Governor  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  said  a  represent- 
ative of  President  Reagan  had  insisted  upon. 
Both  the  current  commitment  and  the  new 
agreement  grew  out  of  a  provision  of  the 
agreement  which  united  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  and  the  United  States. 

That  agreement,  which  was  approved  by 
law  in  1976,  committed  the  U.S.  to  provide 
special  assistance  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  islands  and  develop  their  economy 
so  that  they  could  meet  the  costs  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

It  also  required  that  representatives  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Governor  of  the  islands 
make  recommendations  on  assistance  for  pe- 
riods after  the  initial  commitment,  which  ended 
in  fiscal  year  1985. 

There  has  been  substantial  progress  toward 
achieving  the  original  agreement's  goals  since 
1976.  But  there  are  also  questions  about  how 
these  goals  are  being  met  that  Members  are 
likely  to  raise  as  further  assistance  is  consid- 
ered. 

The  standard  of  living  in  the  islands  is  much 
higher  than  it  was  then  for  the  indigenous  resi- 
dents. But  this  standard  is  not  enjoyed  by 
most  of  the  alien  wori<ers  that  now  make  up 
half  the  islands'  population. 

The  Commonwealth's  income  tax  rates  are 
less  progressive  than  Federal  rates.  They  also 
appear  to  raise  substantially  less  revenue  than 
Federal  rates  would;  perhaps  $43  million  less 
in  1990. 

These  matters  raise  complex  questions.  I 
hope  that  they  are  examined  fairly,  with  a  full 
awareness  of  the  circumstances  and  needs  of 
the  CommonwesUth  as  well  as  a  conscious- 
ness of  what  is  responsible  and  right. 

Simpler  questions  will  also  be  raised  in  con- 
nection with  this  proposal.  They  relate  to  the 
Commonwealth's  commitment  to  spend  $120 
million  of  its  resources  on  infrastructure  and 
the  projects  to  be  financed. 

All  of  these  questions  can  be  raised  during 
the  hearing  on  the  bill  which  I  am  scheduling 
for  the  Insular  and  International  Affairs  Sub- 
committee to  conduct  on  March  1 8. 
H.R.  - 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  of  March  24. 
1976  (Public  Law  94-241;  90  Stat.  263).  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding:  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

■'Sec.  6.  Pursuant  to  section  701  of  the  fore- 
going Covenant,  enactment  of  this  section 
shall  constitute  a  commitment  and  pledge  of 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States 
for  the  payment  of  $120  million  of  guaranteed 
amounts  of  direct  grant  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
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for  capital  infrastructure  construction  for 
the  seven  fiscal  years  1994  through  2000. 
which  assistance  shall  be  provided  according 
to  the  Agreement  of  the  Special  Representa- 
tives on  Future  Federal  Financial  Assistance 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  executed  on 
December  17,  1992  between  the  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  special  representatives  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands." 


TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICIA 
SINGLETON-LILLY 


HON.  EDOLPHIS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  Mrs.  Patricia  Singleton-Lilly,  a  mem- 
ber of  my  women's  caucus  who  exemplifies 
our  theme,  "Women  Who  Dare  To  Be  Dif- 
ferent". 

Mrs.  Singleton-Lilly,  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Charieston,  SC.  However,  for  the  past  45 
years  she  has  been  a  resident  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York— Brook- 
lyn— and  has  worked  in  the  insurance  industry 
as  a  senior  claims  examiner  for  a  large  New 
York  insurance  company.  She  began  her  ca- 
reer in  the  industry  after  completing  a  2  year 
course  at  the  College  of  Insurance  of  New 
Yort<  some  45  years  ago.  As  a  result  of  her 
outstanding  arvj  hard  work  in  the  insurance 
business,  Mrs.  Singleton-Lilly  was  later  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  of  the  New  York  Insur- 
ance Art)itration  Forums  Inc. 

Mrs.  Singleton-Lilly  has  demonstrated  her 
vision  and  determination  to  achieve.  She  has 
worked  in  the  community  (or  the  past  45  years 
with  the  northeast  chapter  of  the  Burke  Alumni 
Association.  The  association's  goals  are  to 
help  the  young  people  of  there  community  to 
aspire  to  higher  education,  and  to  help  them 
achieve  it  by  providing  scholarships.  She  is 
also  a  member  of  the  East  Flatbush  Commu- 
nity Board  1 7,  youth  advisory  committee;  Saint 
Therese  of  Listieux  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Brooklyn,  NY;  the  secretary  of  C.B.S.  East  48 
Street  Block  Association;  chairwoman  of  the 
northeast  chapter  of  the  Northeast  Buri<e 
Alumni  Association;  and  den  leader  for  the 
Boy  Scout  Pack  No.  275. 

Mrs.  Patncia  Singleton-Lilly,  believes  if  you 
are  concerned  at)out  your  community  you 
must  get  involved  guiding  the  young  people  of 
that  community. 


REGULATORY  AGENCIES 


HON.  MICHAEL  G,  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1993 
Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year,  regu- 
latory agencies  make  hundreds  of  decisions 
which  impact  the  financial  wellbeing  of  em- 
ployees and  employers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Today.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  some  thoughts  on  a 
njlemaking  proceeding  pending  before  the 
Federal   Communications  Commission  which 
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cleariy  illustrates  the  economic  significance  of 
regulatory  decisions.  I  offer  these  statements 
to  my  colleagues  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  congressional  awareness  and  oversight  into 
regulatory  actions  which  impact  the  financial, 
technical,  and  competitive  resources  of  Ameri- 
ca's private  sector. 

Currently  pending  before  the  FCC,  in  ET 
Docket  92-9,  is  a  rulemaking  proceeding 
which  holds  the  potential  for  restricting  com- 
petition and  even  favoring  foreign  manufactur- 
ers over  domestic  companies.  The  issue 
which  the  Commission  will  decide  in  the  next 
several  weeks  involves  how  best  to  re- 
accommodate  FCC  licensees  now  operating 
extensive  microwave  systems  in  the  2 
Gigahertz  [GHz]  area  of  the  radio  spectrum. 
Some  time  ago  the  Commission  decided  to  re- 
allocate this  spectrum  space  for  new  emerging 
technologies,  and  in  the  process  has  begun  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  accommodating  dis- 
placed users  of  the  2  GHz  frequency.  Move- 
ment of  the  current  occupants  of  this  fre- 
quency will  require  both  the  users  and  manu- 
facturers of  equipment  to  adopt  entirely  new 
and  different  hardware.  While  this  particular 
frequency  reallocation  action  must  ultimately 
be  decided  on  seemingly  very  narrow  tech- 
nical grounds,  it  is  certain  that  the  outcome 
will  have  sizeable  financial  implications  for  a 
number  of  U.S.  firms.  Consequently,  the  Com- 
mission must  be  cognizant  of  the  importance 
of  maintaining  a  healthy,  competitive  domestic 
supply  base  of  equipment  manufacturers  by 
adopting  a  final  rule  which  neither  advantages 
nor  disadvantages  any  one  company. 

Under  the  Commission's  preliminary  pro- 
posed rules  for  relicensing  displaced  2  GHz 
microwave  systems  and  others  in  those  higher 
frequency  bands,  esotenc  technical  matters 
such  as  channelization  schemes,  digital  effi- 
ciency standards,  and  interference  criteria 
have  been  adopted  largely  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  foreign  owned  manufac- 
turer. Upon  close  examination  it  has  become 
clear  to  U.S.  microwave  equipment  manufac- 
turers that  the  Commissions  proposed  tech- 
nical rules  may  accommodate  microwave 
equipment  manufactured  only  by  the  foreign 
company.  To  stale  this  another  way,  final 
adoption  of  the  Commission's  current  position 
in  this  matter  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  one 
company — foreign  owned — a  very  one-sided 
competitive  advantage.  Until  U.S.  companies 
can  redevelop,  redesign,  and  manufacture 
equipment  meeting  the  proposed  new  FCC 
standards,  they  will  in  effect  be  frozen  out  of 
this  marketplace.  Practically  speaking,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  will  take  U.S.  firms  approximately 
24  months  to  accomplish  this  redesign  task,  a 
huge  amount  of  time  in  the  fast-changing  mar- 
ketplace of  microwave  transmission  equip- 
ment. 

A  group  of  U.S.  microwave  manufacturers 
and  the  industry's  trade  association,  the  Tele- 
communications Industry  Association  fTIA], 
have  advised  the  Commission  through  the 
reply-comment  process  of  their  concerns  with 
the  current  FCC  position.  In  addition  to  noting 
the  inefficiencies  and  inequities  of  the  Com- 
mission's proposed  current  position,  the  manu- 
facturers and  TIA  have  offered  a  solution 
which,  if  adopted,  will:  First,  meet  the  needs  of 
the  marketplace,  both  those  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  their  equipment  customers;  second. 
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maintain  a  healthy  base  of  equipment  suppli- 
ers serving  this  important  product  area  which 
will,  in  turn,  continue  to  guarantee  that  cus- 
tomers will  have  the  benefit  of  competitive 
products  at  competitive  prices  during  the  tran- 
sition from  the  2  GHz  frequency  to  another; 
and  third,  eliminate  the  unintended,  but  none- 
theless real,  possibility  that  a  regulation  adopt- 
ed by  a  rulemaking  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  impair  the  competitive  position  of 
U.S.  companies  serving  the  U.S.  marketplace. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  cor- 
rect position  for  the  FCC  to  adopt  is  found 
within  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  U.S. 
companies  and  the  Telecommunications  In- 
dustry Association,  a  summary  of  which  I  am 
submitting  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  along  with  this  statement.  I  might  also 
note  Mr.  Speaker  that  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress with  interest  and  concern  in  this  matter 
will  be  contacting  the  Commission  to  express 
their  interest  in  the  final  outcome.  I  believe 
that  the  FCC,  having  tieen  property  alerted  by 
lx)th  industry  and  Congress,  will  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  important  policy  issues  aris- 
ing from  this  matter  and  the  equally  important 
economic,  technological,  and  competitive  im- 
plications which  will  surely  follow  their  deci- 
sion. 

Summary 
TIA  applauds  the  Commission's  initiative 
to    redevelop    expeditiously    spectrum    for 
emerging   technologies  and   commends   the 
Commission's   effort   to   create   a   technical 
and  regulatory  environment  that  will  facili- 
tate the  transition  of  current  users  of  the  2 
GHz  band  to  the  4,  6.  10.  and  11  GHz  bands. 
While  TIA  supports  the  Commission's  pro- 
posal with  respect  to  (1)  dropping  voice  chan- 
nel  loading   requirements   and   analog   per- 
formance standards  and  substituting  mini- 
mum digital  system  loading  requirements. 
(2)  minimum  path  lengths.  (3)  antenna  char- 
icteristics.  (4)  emission  and  bandwidth  limi- 
•ations.  (5)  frequency  diversity,  and  (6)  auto- 
:natic  power  control.  TIA  strongly  believes 
;hat  certain  modifications  to  the  proposed 
:  ules  must  be  adopted  to  further  the  public 
interest     goals     of     maximizing     spectrum 
•  ffiency  and  utilization,  facilitating  the  or- 
lerly   migration  of  displaced  2  GHz  users, 
iiinimizing  the  adverse  impact  to  new  and 
xisting  licensees  and  maintaining  industry 
ompetitiveness.  In  TIA's  view,  these  public 
nterest  goals  must  be  met  in  order  to  pro- 
tect existing  microwave  users  in  the  reloca- 
tion process  and  facilitate  the  rapid  and  effi- 
cient introduction  of  emerging  technologies. 
Specifically.    TIA    recommends    that    the 
Commission  (1)  modify  the  channel  plan  to 
incorporate  1.25  MHz  channelization  (rather 
than   1.6  MHz  channels)  and  eliminate   the 
proposed  400  and  800  kHz  channels.  (2)  modify 
the  narrowband  and  wideband  channels  in 
the  lower  6  GHz  band,  (3)  make  high  capacity 
allocations  available  in  the  4  GHz  band  by 
increasing  maximum  bandwidths  to  40  MHz. 
(4)  make  available  a  range  of  wideband  and 
narrowband  channels  in  the  11  GHz  band.  (5) 
require  substantial  justification  for  the  as- 
signment  of   15   GHz   and    below   wideband 
channels  (i.e..  10  MHz  and  greater  channel 
mdwidths).   (6)   phase-in   efficiency   stand- 
: ids  for  digital  microwave  equipment.  (7)  es- 
■  iblish  identical  interference  protection  cri- 
teria and  coordination  procedures  for  both 
private  and  common  carrier  systems,  and  (8) 
accelerate    negotiations    toward    final    ar- 
rangements with  NTLA  to  establish  terms  for 
non-government  licensee  access  to  the  1.7- 
1.85  and  3.6-3.7  GHz  bands. 
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TIA's  modification  proposals  are  designed 
to  facilitate,  not  forestall  the  Commission's 
efforts  to  clear  the  2  GHz  band  for  emerging 
technologies  as  quickly  as  possible.  TIA 
firmly  believes  that  adoption  of  its  proposed 
modifications  in  addition  to  the  other  tech- 
nical rules  proposed  by  the  Commission  will 
create  the  appropriate  technical  and  regu- 
latory environment  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
relocation  of  current  users  of  the  2  GHz  band 
to  higher  frequency  bands.  Indeed,  TIA  urges 
the  Commission  to  expeditiously  resolve 
these  issues  so  that  its  members  may  under- 
take the  necessary  steps  to  be'gin  manufac- 
turing new  equipment  quickly  for  the  dis- 
placed 2  GHz  users. 


THE  RISING  DEMAND  FOR  NEW 
YORK  CITY  SEWAGE  SLUDGE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  23, 1993 
Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June,  the 
city  of  New  York  halted  the  offshore  dumping 
of  sewage  sludge  to  comply  with  provisions  of 
the  Ocean  Dumping  Ban  Act  of  1 988.  Sewage 
sludge  is  the  semisolid  residue  that  remains 
following  the  natural  biological  treatment  proc- 
ess that  fakes  place  in  our  sewage  treatment 
plants.  While  the  term  "sludge"  connotes  a 
vile,  troublesome  waste  product  of  little  prac- 
tical value,  this  is  far  from  true.  In  fact,  sew- 
age sludge,  now  more  recently  referred  to  as 
"biosolids,"  has  proven  to  be  a  rich  fertilizer 
and  soil  conditioner  that  has  gained  popularity 
around  the  Nation. 

At  present,  42  percent  of  all  U.S.-produced 
wastewater  solids  are  being  applied  to  land  to 
benefit  agriculture  and  forestry.  Land  applica- 
tion of  sludge  is  an  inexpensive  alternative  to 
conventional  landfill  disposal  or  incineration. 
Moreover,  this  alternative  has  led  to  a  new 
green  partnership  between  local  governments 
and  private  enterprise.  Private  contractors  now 
vie  for  the  opportunity  to  haul  processed 
sludge  to  rural  areas  for  land  application  under 
strict  State  and  Federal  controls  and  monitor- 
ing requirements. 

Further  economic  tjenefits  are  passed  on  to 
farmers  who  are  not  charged  for  sludge  appli- 
cation to  their  fields.  Since  sludge  is  rich  in  ni- 
trogen and  other  soil  nutrients,  farmers  save 
money,  up  to  $100  per  acre,  normally  spent 
on  commercial  fertilizer.  Finally  the  organic 
matter  in  sludge  improves  soil  structure  and 
the  ability  to  retain  water  which  means  that 
crops  are  more  productive  and  less  vulnerable 
to  drought  events.  Improved  water  retention  in 
soil  also  means  that  soil  is  less  apt  to  be  lost 
through  erosion,  thus  protecting  water  quality 
of  rural  streams  and  rivers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tieneficial  reuse  of  sewage 
sludge  is  cleariy  the  best  policy  for  our  Nation 
to  follow.  However,  we  must  ensure  that  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens  is  ade- 
quately protected  in  the  process.  While  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  re- 
cently issued  final  rules  for  the  land  applica- 
tion of  sludge  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment,  no  such  regulations  exist  for  the 
processing  of  sludge  into  a  refined  product, 
such  as  compost.  Nor  has  the  EPA  estab- 
lished any  rules  or  conducted  recent  indepth 
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studies  on  the  environmental,  economical,  and 
sociological  hardships  the  siting  of  such  proc- 
essing facilities  may  pose  for  the  communities 
where  they  are  intended  to  be  located. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  two  recent  New  York  Times  articles 
that  outline  continuing  efforts  in  the  recycling 
of  New  Yortt's  sewage  sludge.  Although  some 
skepticism  remains,  refinement  of  technologies 
and  tighter  controls  on  New  York's  wastewater 
stream  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
higher  quality  processed  sludge.  As  Rock 
Cramer,  an  Arizona  cotton  farmer  said  in  one 
of  the  articles:  "As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  if  ev- 
eryone's sewage  was  like  New  York's  this 
worid  wouW  be  a  better  place." 

Ultimate  Alchemy:  Sludge  to  Gold 
(By  Michael  Specter) 

Whether  the  cargo  wanders  the  world  end- 
lessly on  a  barge,  or  is  hauled  by  rail  to  the 
midwest  where  armed  guards  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it.  and  whether  it  travels  as  solid  waste 
or  in  giant  mounds  of  processed  sludge,  no- 
body wants  any  part  of  New  York's  monu- 
mental collection  of  garbage. 

Nobody,  that  is.  except  the  savvy  farmers 
of  Colorado.  Texas.  Oklahoma  and  Arizona. 

Out  there,  where  people  have  a  well-devel- 
oped understanding  of  what  human  waste 
can  do  for  winter  wheat.  New  York  City 
sludge  is  greeted  like  sweet  rain  in  a 
drought.  Farmers  in  the  arid  desert  will  do 
almost  anything  to  carpet  their  ground  with 
the  precious  product  of  New  York's  enor- 
mous sewage  system. 

"At  first  people  wanted  to  flee  the  land 
when  they  found  out  New  York's  sewage  was 
on  the  way.  "  said  Douglas  Tallman.  a  farmer 
in  Lamar.  Colo.,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the 
product  and  part-time  job  as  a  local  mag- 
istrate have  earned  him  the  nickname 
Sludge  Judge.  "But  if  there  was  ever  a  true 
sister  city  for  New  York  it's  Lamar,"  he 
said.  "Your  waste  comes  out  here  and  fer- 
tilizes our  wheat  fields.  That  helps  make 
some  of  the  bread  that  finds  its  way  back  to 
your  tables." 

Ah  yes.  the  great  chain  of  life.  But  fer- 
tilizer is  fertilizer,  and  despite  frequently  ex- 
pressed fears  that  it  would  be  laden  with  ev- 
erything from  nuclear  waste  to  the  virus 
that  causes  AIDS,  and  that  it  is  spilled  on 
the  highway  it  would  bum  through  asphalt 
like  acid.  New  York  City  sludge  turns  out  to 
be  pretty  solid  stuff.  And  boy.  is  there  a  lot 
of  it. 

GO  WEST,  young  SLUDGE 

New  Yorkers  turn  out  about  1.7  billion  gal- 
lons of  treated  sewage  a  day.  and  since  last 
year  when  Federal  laws  forced  the  city  to 
stop  dumping  it  all  in  the  ocean,  officials 
have  struggled  to  find  useful  and  affordable 
ways  to  recycle  it. 

New  York  sends  most  of  its  sludge  out 
West,  although  some  still  goes  to  a  landfill 
in  Virginia.  Sc  far.  the  city  gives  it  away,  al- 
though it  does  have  to  pay  transportation 
costs.  Still,  it  is  a  deal  for  taxpayers  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  pay  millions  more 
to  bury  it  all.  But  environmental  officials 
dream  of  a  day  when  sludge  would  be  in  such 
demand  that  the  city  could  turn  it  all  into 
pellets,  call  it  fertilizer  and  sell  it  for  a  prof- 
it. Even  increasing  free  exports  would  prob- 
ably allow  New  York  to  build  fewer  than  the 
six  processing  plants  now  planned.  That 
could  shave  tens  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  from  its  budget  over  the  next  decade. 

"We've  got  a  hell  of  a  commodity  here." 
said  the  city's  environmental  commissioner. 
Albert  F.  Appleton.  who  has  pledged  to  help 
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New  York  use  some  of  its  sludge  locally,  in 
parks  and  nurseries.  "One  hundred  years  of 
Victorian  propriety  have  turned  us  against 
manure.  But  it's  time  to  reach  back  to  our 
roots." 

POISONS  LEAVE  WITH  INDUSTRY 

And  if  anything  can  lay  genuine  claim  to 
those  roots,  it  is  sludge,  which  is  simply  the 
product  of  sewage  treatment.  It  can  still  be 
toxic,  filled  with  poisonous  metals,  dan- 
gerous and  noisome.  But  over  the  last  three 
decades,  as  heavy  industry  deserted  the  re- 
gion for  cheaper  places  to  do  business,  the 
metal  content  of  city  sludge  has  dipped  and 
the  nitrogen  and  phosphorous  needed  to 
make  plants  grow  has  risen  in  propwrtion. 
And  unlike  chemical  fertilizers,  sludge  re- 
leases its  nutrients  slowly,  making  the  soil 
stable  and  spongy  so  it  can  absorb  and  hold 
more  water. 

In  the  world  of  recycling,  the  great  goal  is 
to  turn  garbage  into  a  commodity.  So  it 
seemed  obvious  to  New  York  environmental 
officials  that  the  city's  burden  might  be 
some  other's  bounty.  They  have  contracted 
with  two  companies — Enviro-Gro  Tech- 
nologies, based  in  Baltimore,  and  Merco 
Joint  Venture,  a  partnership  of  four  compa- 
nies—to go  West  with  city  sludge,  and  much 
to  everyone's  astonishment,  farmers  are  lin- 
ing up  to  get  their  share. 

"As  fanners  and  businessmen  for  South- 
eastern Colorado,  we  are  writing  to  inquire 
how  we  can  get  more  sludge  from  New  York 
City."  began  one  recent  letter  to  Mayor 
David  N.  Dinkins.  "Unfortunately  over  the 
last  few  months  we  have  noticed  the  volumes 
dropping  off.  " 

The  glories  of  New  York  sludge — the  fer- 
tilizer industry  refers  to  it  as  biosolids.  in  a 
desperate  and  largely  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  move  the  product  upscale — have  not  al- 
ways been  easy  to  grasp,  particularly  in  the 
heartland.  Alabama  residents  shut  off  all  at- 
tempts to  export  New  York  sludge  to  their 
pastures,  and  in  Oklahoma,  where  farmers 
have  begged  for  their  share,  opposition  by 
many  residents  and  public  officials  has  been 
so  intense  that  a  plan  to  ship  1.150  tons  a  day 
was  defeated  after  more  than  a  year  of  suits, 
bitter  letters  and  direct  action. 

OPPONENTS  TURN  VICIOUS 

"One  woman  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  she 
had  argued  long  and  in  public  for  the  plan," 
said  Nina  Sankovitch,  a  senior  project  law- 
yer at  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil. She  said  she  gave  up  when  someone  came 
by  one  night  and  killed  her  dog. 

Opponents  in  Oklahoma,  and  in  Texas, 
where  Merco  has  been  spreading  it  at  a  rate 
of  three  dry  tons  per  acre  a  year  (about  a 
salt  shaker's  worth  per  square  foot)  reacted 
bitterly  to  the  idea  that  New  York's  dung 
could  end  up  on  their  farms.  Civil  suits  have 
been  filed  and  'letters  to  the  editor'  pages 
are  filled  with  reminders  that  damage  done 
to  water  and  image  are  often  irreparable. 

"Doesn't  anyone  remember  'The  Grapes  of 
Wrath?'"  one  astounded  opponent  wrote  to 
The  Tulsa  Tribune  last  year,  before  the 
paper  went  out  of  business  in  September. 

Tim  Cagg.  chairman  of  Concerned  Citizens 
for  a  Clean  Environment  in  Thomas.  Okla.. 
wrote  The  Tribune:  "No  part  of  Oklahoma 
will  be  sacred.  These  profit  seekers  will  not 
be  around  when  we  must  clean  up  the  dam- 
age in  years  to  come." 

'THE  MOST  SCARY  THING" 

Sludge-spreading  proponents  understand 
the  concerns,  but  say  they  are  misplaced. 
"It's  a  scary  thing  at  first  to  take  New 
York's  waste  and  spread  it  on  the  land  that 
supports  you."  said  Kelly  Sarber.  a  spokes- 
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woman  for  Enviro-Gro.  "In  fact  to  some  peo- 
ple it's  the  most  scary  thing  they  can  think 
of.  But  after  a  little  education  most  people 
eventually  come  around." 

But  not  all  people.  Imagine  and  reality 
often  clash— particularly  when  New  York  is 
Involved.  Sludge  from  the  city  is  less  toxic 
than  similar  products  from  Detroit  or  Cleve- 
land, say  farmers  who  use  it.  And  for  those 
who  cannot  quite  overcome  their  visceral 
fear  of  human  waste  from  the  nation's  big- 
gest, baddest  city,  there  are  many  safeguards 
along  the  way. 

The  sludge  is  checked  for  pollutants  in 
New  York  at  the  sewage  processing  plants 
when  it  is  finished.  Federal  officials  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  which  is- 
sues rigorous  sludge  quality  standards, 
check  it  before  it  leaves  town  sealed  in 
freight  or  truck  containers.  It  is  checked 
again  by  local  health  officials  when  it 
reaches  it  destination,  and  then  constantly 
monitored  once  It  Is  applied  to  the  ground. 

"I  don't  know  how  anybody  can  be  un- 
happy about  this."  said  Rock  Cramer,  who 
farms  cotton  on  1.000  acres  in  Vicksburg, 
Ariz,  about  50  miles  from  the  California  bor- 
der. "It's  got  everything  we  lack.  A  little 
zinc,  some  copper  and  an  incredible  load  of 
organic  material.  I  wish  I  could  put  25  tons 
of  this  product  per  acre  on  my  land.  I  would 
use  100  tons  an  acre  if  I  could.  As  far  as  I'm 
concerned  if  everyone's  sewage  was  like  New 
York's  this  world  would  be  a  better  place." 

Texas  Town  and  Fertilizer  From  That 

City 

(By  Roberto  Suro) 

Sierra  Blanca.  Tex.— A  tiny  yellow  en- 
gine and  18  bright  red  railroad  cars  stand  out 
sharply  as  they  trundle  |>ast  dark  creosote 
bushes  and  the  occasional  sotol  plant,  bring- 
ing another  load  of  treated  sewage  from  New 
York  City  to  the  high  desert  of  West  Texas. 

Even  such  a  brightly  colored  little  train 
seems  a  mere  detail  in  a  landscape  vast 
enough  that  one  can  stand  in  the  sun  and 
watch  a  rainstorm  miles  away.  But.  depend- 
ing on  who  is  doing  the  talking,  the  sludge 
now  arriving  almost  daily  is  either  going  to 
make  the  desert  bloom  or  render  it  a  dead 
zone. 

Since  July,  trains  have  been  arriving  at  a 
ranch  here,  some  85  miles  east  of  El  Paso, 
bringing  an  average  of  225  tons  a  day  of 
treated  human  waste  that  New  York  used  to 
dump  at  sea  until  that  was  prohibited  last 
July  1.  From  the  start  the  project  pitted 
neighbor  against  neighbor  with  smalltown 
ferocity.  Coloring  all  the  arguments  was  a 
sense  that  the  wastes  were  arriving  from  a 
metropolis  so  alien  and  far  away  that  it 
might  as  well  be  from  another  planet. 

Sierra  Blanca  is  the  county  seat  of 
Hudspeth  County,  which,  while  almost  the 
size  of  Coimectlcut,  has  a  population  of  just 
2,900,  a  crowd  that  would  not  even  fill  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  at  Lincoln  Center. 
Nearly  39  percent  of  the  people  here  live  in 
poverty,  and  two-thirds  are  of  Hispanic  ori- 
gin, according  to  the  census. 

MORE  THAN  DESERT  AND  DUST 

Sitting  on  a  tattered  stool  in  his  general 
store.  Bill  Addlngton,  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion, said.  "The  Northeast  views  this  whole 
region  as  nothing  but  desert  and  dust  and  a 
few  sleepy  Mexicans  who  don't  care." 

At  a  gasoline  station  a  few  hundred  feet 
away,  at  what  is  almost  the  other  end  of 
town,  the  proprietor.  H.A.  (Speedy)  Vlrdell 
Jr..  the  most  vocal  supporter  of  the  sludge's 
importation,  said:  "If  it  had  been  coming 
from  Dallas  or  Houston,  no  problem,  it  would 
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have  come  In  here  with  flying  colors.  But 
New  York,  with  all  that  industry  and  all  the 
different  people  who  live  In  that  community 
from  all  around  the  world,  that's  something 
else." 

The  source  of  the  sludge  was  Just  one  prov- 
ocation. For  more  than  a  decade  the  Texas 
government  has  been  searching  for  a  place  to 
put  a  federally  mandated  low-level  radio- 
active waste  depository.  It  settled  on  a  spot 
just  outside  Sierra  Blanca  last  February. 
That,  plus  the  way  the  sludge  project  was 
handled — no  formal  hearings  were  held— and 
its  size— up  to  94,369  acres,  more  than  six 
times  the  size  of  Manhattan— provoked  fears 
like  Mr.  Addlngton's;  "We've  become  a  des- 
ignated dumping  ground  for  all  the  stuff  no 
one  else  wants  because  we  don't  have  enough 
people  or  money  to  fight  back." 


MERCHANT  MARINERS  FAIRNESS 
ACT 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  BATEMAN 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Fehruary  23,  1993 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  for  the  Recx)RD  today  an  excellent 
article  written  by  Mr.  Michael  O'Shea  which 
appeared  nationwide  in  the  February  14  edi- 
tion of  Parade  magazine. 

This  article  makes  a  compelling  case  why 
the  Congress  should  enact  H.R.  44,  the  Mer- 
chant Manners  Fairness  Act.  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Merchant  Manne  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Jack  Fields. 

This  bill,  which  I  am  pleased  to  have  co- 
sponsored,  would  provide  veteran  status  to 
about  2.500  Americans  who  served  honorably 
in  our  merchant  marine  during  World  War  II. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  care- 
fully review  this  important  article  and  that  they 
will  join  with  me  in  urging  expedited  consider- 
ation o(  H.R.  44. 

The  text  of  the  Parade  magazine  article  fol- 
lows: 

[From  Parade  magazine,  Feb.  14,  1993] 

A  Final  Victory? 

(By  Michael  O'Shea) 

If  you  were  a  merchant  seaman  manning  a 
cargo  vessel  In  the  first  year  of  World  War  II, 
five  decades  ago,  your  chances  of  being 
killed  were  higher  than  If  you  served  in  any 
of  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  The  heavy  casual- 
ties and  destruction  of  ships  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  went  unpublicized  throughout 
the  war  for  reasons  of  morale  and  security. 
But  some  knew  the  truth. 

"I  hold  no  branch  in  higher  esteem  than 
the  Merchant  Marine  services,"  declared 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  Yet  it  took  43 
years  of  lobbying  and  legal  battles  to  get 
veteran  status  In  1988.  Since  then,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  veteran-eligibility  cutoff  date 
has  been  Aug.  15,  1945— the  end  of  World  War 
II.  The  Merchant  Mariners  Fairness  Act, 
H.R.  44,  first  introduced  In  Congress  in  1989, 
would  make  the  eligibility  cutoff  date  the 
same  as  that  for  all  other  military  services — 
Dec.  31.  1946. 

Rep.  Jack  Fields  (R..  Tex.),  a  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  which  was  reintroduced  five  weeks 
ago,  said:  "The  war  did  not  end  on  Aug.  15, 
1945,  for  the  Merchant  Marine.  Defense  ship- 
ping actually  increased  after  that  date.  In 
addition,  we   learned  that  at  least  12  U.S. 


merchant  ships  were  damaged  or  sunk  after 
Aug.  15.  1945.  This  bill  will  provide  veteran 
status  to  2500  merchant  mariners  who  have 
become  the  forgotten  patriots  of  World 
War  n." 

Stephen  Mahr,  72.  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n.  said:  "The  Merchant  Marine  had  the  enor- 
mous task  of  transporting  all  of  the  materiel 
necessary  to  supply  the  Allied  war  efforts. 
This  often  meant  that  merchant  seamen 
made  long,  unprotected  voyages  in  anti- 
quated, slow.  World  War  I-era  ships.  These 
older  vessels — even  some  wooden  sailing 
ships  pressed  Into  cargo  service — were  no 
match  for  the  enemy  submarines,  surface 
vessels  and  mines  that  they  encountered." 
Between  January  and  July  1942,  German  sub- 
marines sank  nearly  400  ships  in  our  coastal 
waterst. 

Fred  Larsen.  77,  was  also  a  merchant  sea- 
man during  the  war.  His  vessel  was  bombed, 
torpedoed,  rammed  and  sunk.  He  was  deco- 
rated for  bravery  during  the  resupply  of 
Malta  in  August  1942,  when  he  manned  air- 
craft guns  for  three  days  on  a  disabled,  burn- 
ing ship  filled  with  diesel  fuel.  "Over  the 
course  of  the  war."  Larsen  said.  "733  mer- 
chant ships  were  sunk,  with  6507  merchant 
seamen  killed  in  action  and  4780  missing  and 
presumed  dead.  More  than  600  merchant  sea- 
men and  one  stewardess  were  captured  by 
the  enemy,  and  37  of  them  died  in  captivity. 
On  Wake  Island,  two  merchant  seamen  were 
beheaded." 

Many  historians  feel  the  main  reason  for 
the  defeat  of  Nazi  Germany  in  World  War  II 
was  that  It  had  to  fight  on  two  fronts,  while 
the  Russians  were  able  to  survive  because  of 
Lend-Lease  and  other  support  provided  by 
the  Allies— but  delivered  by  the  Merchant 
Marine. 

"The  Merchant  Marine  Academy  was  the 
only  service  that  sent  cadets  into  combat 
prior  to  graduation."  said  Capt.  Charles 
Renlck.  66.  a  World  War  II  veteran.  They  had 
to  serve  three  months  of  duty  ashore  as  part 
of  their  training,  and  then  they  went  to  war. 
Some  cadets  were  sunk  two  or  three  times. 
650  were  sunk  at  least  once,  and  one  spent  34 
days  in  an  open  boat.  In  all.  142  cadets  from 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point.  N.Y..  were  killed  in  World  War  II. 

Vessels  managed  by  merchant  seamen  were 
involved  in  every  major  invasion  in  World 
War  II,  including  Iwo  JIma.  Okinawa  and  D- 
day.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Merchant 
Marine  had  provided  crews  for  more  than 
5000  ships,  with  an  average  delivery  rate  of 
8500  tons  of  war  materials  per  hour,  24  hours 
a  day. 

If  the  Merchant  Mariners  Fairness  Act  of 
1993  passes,  men  who  served  between  the  cur- 
rent cutoff  date  and  the  new  one  will  become 
eligible  for  the  same  benefits  as  other  World 
War  II  veterans:  military  burial,  medical 
care  at  VA  hospitals  and  VA  home-loan 
guarantees.  Representative  Fields  estimated 
that  this  would  cost  American  taxpayers  lit- 
tle money,  because,  'while  the  2500  Ameri- 
cans affected  by  H.R.  44  would  be  eligible  for 
a  variety  of  veterans'  benefits,  the  only  ben- 
efits they  are  likely  to  obtain  are  recogni- 
tion and  the  right  to  have  a  flag  on  their  cof- 
fin." He  added,  "After  all,  education  benefits 
ha»fe  long  since  expired,  people  in  their  mid- 
60s  do  not  usually  buy  new  homes,  and  all  of 
their  Individuals  are  already  eligible  for 
Medicare  benefits." 

For  more  information  about  the  bill,  write 
to  the  Hon.  Sonny  Montgomery  (D..  Miss.), 
Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Dept.  P.  335  Cannon  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

(If  you  are  one  of  the  estimated  250,000 
Merchant  Marine  veterans  who  already  may 
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be  eligible  for  benefits,  contact  Commandant 
(G-MVP:  1/12),  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
Dept.  P,  2100  Second  St.,  S.W..  Washington 
D.C.  10593-00.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  KATHRYN  M.  SMITH 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23, 1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 

recognize  Ms.  Kathryn  M.  Smith,  a  member  of 

my  women's  caucus  who  will  be  honored  as 

one   of   the   individuals   who   exemplify   this 

year's  annual  breakfast  theme  of  Women  Who 

Dare  To  Be  Different. 

Ms.  Smith  has  demonstrated  that  with  vision 
and  determination  you  can  achieve  your  per- 
sonal ambitions.  She  has  worVed  in  the  public 
school  system  of  New  York,  and  received  un- 
dergraduate, master's,  and  legal  degrees.  She 
worked  in  the  public  schools  for  17  years  be- 
fore embarking  upon  her  lifelong  ambition  to 
become  a  lawyer.  After  achieving  her  goal, 
she  distinguished  herself  in  her  profession. 
Her  first  legal  assignment  was  with  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.  She  subsequently 
went  to  work  as  an  assistant  attorney  general 
in  the  office  of  the  New  York  State  attorney 
general. 

Kathryn  Smith's  accomplishments  are  re- 
markable when  one  considers  that  she  is  the 
mother  of  two  daughters,  Jemea,  who  is  cur- 
rently working  on  a  master's  degree  in  urtjan 
policy  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
and  Aishah,  who  is  in  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkely.  She  embarked 
upon  her  personal  ambitions  while  her  two 
daughters  were  5  and  6  years  old  respec- 
tively. There  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  accept- 
ed the  challenge  and  met  the  task.  It  is  my 
pleasure  and  honor  to  recognize  her  achieve- 
ments as  a  diligent  community  worker,  mother, 
and  professional. 


HONORING  LOU  RETTING 


HON.  BOB  FRANKS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n'VES 

Tuesday.  February  23, 1993 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  today  that  Mr.  Lou 
Rettino,  a  Westfield  resident,  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  Westfield  chapter  of  UNICO  Na- 
tional as  this  year's  "Person  of  the  Year." 

Lou  is  an  honor  graduate  of  St.  Peter's  Prep 
in  Jersey  City  and  attended  Villanova  Univer- 
sity on  a  football  scholarship.  A  varsity  starter 
for  3  years,  this  All-East  performer  culminated 
his  college  career  by  leading  his  team  to  the 
only  two  bowl  games  in  the  school's  history. 
Lou  graduated  with  honors,  majoring  in  psy- 
chology and  minoring  in  political  science.  As  a 
result  of  his  accomplishments,  Villanova  in- 
ducted him  into  their  hall  of  fame.  He  was 
drafted  by  the  AFL  and  NFL  and  signed  with 
the  Green  Bay  Packers  in  1963.  After  1  year, 
his  playing  career  ended  because  of  knee  sur- 
gery and  thereafter  his  coaching  career 
began. 
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This  is  his  25th  anniversary  as  a  head 
coach.  During  his  years  of  coaching,  Lou  has 
garnered  almost  200  wins.  His  record  since 
taking  over  at  Union  High  School  in  1977  has 
been  unparalleled  in  State  history.  Lou's  Union 
record  stands  at  146  wins,  19  tosses,  3  ties. 
This  includes  nine  State  sectional  champion- 
ships, six  Star  Ledger  trophies  for  the  No.  1 
team  in  New  Jersey  and  five  finishes  in  the 
USA  Today  "Top  5  in  the  Country."  Lou  has 
been  honored  as  the  "Coach  of  the  Year"  at 
the  county,  State,  and  national  levels.  Lou  is 
a  popular  speaker  at  clinics  all  over  the  coun- 
try— California.  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  New  Jersey  have  asked  him  to 
headline  their  programs.  He  continues  to 
serve  in  his  dual  role  as  director  of  physrcal 
education,  health,  safety,  and  athletics  and  as 
head  football  coach  at  Union  High  School.  Lou 
has  served  on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  high  school  all-star  football  game 
since  its  inception  and  this  year  he  is  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  that  game.  Lou  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Union  County  Interscholastic 
Athletic  Conference  and  is  currently  president 
of  the  Watchung  Conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  UNICO's  Westfield  chapter  is 
extremely  proud  of  Lou  Rettino.  His  dedication 
to  his  profession  exemplifies  the  motto  of 
UNICO.  "Service  Above  Self." 


SUPPORT  EQUAL  TREATMENT  FOR 
FEDERAL  RETIREES 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Social 
Security  has  been  excluded  from  the  Federal 
budget  since  1986.  This  separate  budgetary 
status  makes  any  cuts  in  Social  Secunty  ben- 
efits more  visible  and  therefore  more  difficult 
to  make.  Unfortunately,  the  pensions  of  Fed- 
eral retirees  do  not  have  such  protection. 
Equal  treatment  for  these  retirees  is  long  over- 
due. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  exclude  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  from  the  Federal  budget.  Be- 
cause of  the  current  on-budget  status,  Federal 
retirees  have  been  subject  to  cxist-of-living  ad- 
justment [COLA]  reductions  to  improve  the 
budgetary  picture.  At  the  same  time.  Social 
Security  recipients  received  full  COLA's,  in 
pan  because  of  Social  Security's  off-budget 
status. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  ef- 
fort to  grant  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  equal  budgetary  treatment  by 
cosponsoring  my  tjill. 


ANTARCTIC  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTOCOL  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  GERRY  L  STTJDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1993 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  implement  the  Protocol  on 
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Environmental  Protection  to  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.  The  United  Slates  signed  the  Protocol 
on  Environmental  Protection  in  Madrid  in  1991 
and  for  this  reason  It  Is  called  the  Madrid  pro- 
tocol. The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  United  States  ratifying  the  Madnd  proto- 
col in  1992,  but,  until  the  necessary  imple- 
menting legislation  is  enacted,  the  President  is 
not  able  to  deposit  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion for  this  non-self-execufing  treaty. 

My  bill,  the  Antarctic  Environmental  Protocol 
Act  of  1993,  with  minor  modifications,  is  the 
same  text  as  the  bill  reported  in  the  1 02d  Con- 
gress by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  H.R.  5459,  House  Report  102- 
932,  part  1 .  I  have  reintroduced  the  bill  at  this 
time  so  we  can  initiate  the  discussions  within 
the  Congress  and  with  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion over  the  best  approach  to  take  to  imple- 
ment the  Madrid  protocol. 

The  Madrid  protocol  provides,  for  the  first 
time,  comprehensive  environmental  protection 
for  the  Antarctic  Continent.  While  preserving 
the  continent  for  peaceful  purposes  and  sci- 
entific research,  the  Madrid  protocol  also  des- 
ignates Antarctica  as  a  natural  reserve.  Of 
note,  the  Madrid  protocol  includes  a  50-year 
mining  t)an  in  the  Antarctic  Continent.  This 
ban  is  consistent  with  the  mining  ban  that  was 
imposed  initially  on  U.S.  citizens  in  the  Ant- 
arctic Protection  Act  of  1990.  16  U.S.C.  2461 
et  seq.,  a  law  sponsored  by  our  late  colleague 
and  friend,  Silvio  Conte. 

The  Madrid  protocol  also  contains  a  series 
of  environmental  pnnciples  which  are  binding 
on  nations  and  apply  to  all  activities  in  Antarc- 
tica; a  requirement  for  parties  to  prepare  envi- 
ronmental impact  assessments  before  con- 
ducting any  activity  in  Antarctica  that  has  more 
than  a  minor  or  transitory  impact  on  the  Ant- 
arctic environment;  and  a  system  of  binding 
dispute  resolution  for  disagreements  over  the 
application  of  standards  detailed  in  five  an- 
nexes. The  five  annexes,  integral  to  the  Ma- 
drid protocol,  cover  environmental  impact  as- 
sessments; conservation  of  Antarctic  fauna 
and  flora;  waste  disposal  and  waste  manage- 
ment; prevention  of  marine  pollution;  and  spe- 
cial area  protection  and  management.  Finally, 
the  protocol  establishes  a  new  Committee  on 
Environmental  Protection  as  an  expert  body  to 
provide  advice  and  formulate  recommenda- 
tions to  Antarctic  Treaty  meetings  on  environ- 
mental issues. 

My  bill  contains  comprehensive,  stand-alone 
legislation  to  implement  the  Madrid  protocol 
and  its  five  annexes  domestically.  While  I  am 
not  wed  to  any  particular  form  and  would  not 
elevate  form  over  the  substance  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  do  not  agree  with  the  approach  that 
says  all  we  need  to  do  is  make  fine-tuning 
amendments  to  the  Antarctic  Conservation  Act 
of  1978.  16  U.S.C.  2401  et  seq..  a  law  that 
only  implements  one  aspect  of  the  Protocol, 
the  conservation  of  fauna  and  flora — and  be 
done  with  it. 

Nor  do  I  agree  with  the  direction  of  leaving 
the  present  operator  of  the  U.S.  Antarctic  Pro- 
gram, the  National  Science  Foundation  [NSF]. 
compfetely  in  charge  of  the  Madrid  protocol 
and  permitting  its  own  compliance  with  the 
protocol.  We  had  the  same  debate  in  the  1 02d 
Congress  whether  Federal  agencies  should 
monitor  their  own  compliance  with  key  envi- 
ronmental laws  and  passed  the  Federal  Facill- 
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ties  Compliance  Act  of  1992  to  ensure  that 
this  wouW  not  happen.  In  15  years,  the  NSF 
has  failed  to  promulgate  final  regulations  re- 
quired by  the  1978  Antarctic  Conservation  Act 
to  control  pollution  in  Antarctica.  The  NSF  is  a 
fine  agency,  with  a  fine  record  for  conducting 
and  supporting  basic  and  important  scientific 
research,  but  it  may  not  be  the  right  agency  to 
enforce  the  requirements  of  the  Madrid  proto- 
col. For  this  reason,  and  to  begin  a  dialog  on 
this  question,  my  bill  would  leave  the  NSF  in 
charge  of  the  scientific  research  program  for 
Antarctica,  but  would  transfer  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere— also  the  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[NOAA]  responsibility  for  resource  protection, 
permitting,  tourist  regulation,  and  special  area 
management.  This  is  consistent  with  NOAA's 
current  responsibility  for  living  marine  resource 
conservation  and  the  implementation  of  the 
mining  ban  in  the  Antarctic  Protection  Act  and 
also  recognizes  NOAA's  expertise  for  resource 
protection  and  management. 

At  the  same  time,  my  bill  recognizes  that 
other  agencies  have  a  role  to  play  in  carrying 
out  the  Madrid  protocol.  Agencies  such  as  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  will  be  con- 
sulted on  water  and  air  pollution  issues.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  have  a  say,  as 
it  does  not,  for  permits  affecting  endangered 
species  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  Coast 
Guard  will  enforce  the  marine  pollution  annex 
through  amendments  to  the  Act  to  Prevent 
Pollution  from  Ships,  (33  U.S.C.  1901  et  seq.), 
the  act  which  implements  the  MARPOL  Con- 
vention for  the  United  States.  The  involvement 
of  other  agencies  with  expertise  in  environ- 
mental regulation,  permitting  and  enforcement 
will  help  the  United  States  fulfill  its  obligations 
to  the  Madrid  protocol  and  the  Antarctic  Trealty 
System. 

Another  significant  difference  between  the 
two  bills  is  the  fact  my  bill  would  have  the 
United  States  Implement  the  EIA  provisions  of 
the  Madrid  protocol  through  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  NEPA,  42 
U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.  NEPA  is  the  premier  envi- 
ronmental law  of  this  country  and  one  under 
which  environmental  impact  assessments  for 
major  Federal  actions  with  significant  impacts 
are  now  routinely  done.  The  question  of 
NEPA's  application  to  NSF's  programs  in  Ant- 
arctica was  the  subject  of  recent  litigation  and 
a  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  EDF  versus  Massey. 
decided  January  29.  1993.  In  that  decision. 
Chief  Judge  Mikva.  for  a  unanimous  judicial 
panel,  ruled  that  NEPA  does  indeed  apply  to 
NSF's  activities  in  Antarctica.  The  judge  con- 
cluded that  he  could  not  comprehend  the  dif- 
ficulty presented  by  NSF's  having  to  comply 
both  with  the  standard  for  preparing  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  assessment  under  NEPA — 
where  the  impacts  are  to  be  significant — and 
that  under  the  Madrid  protocol — where  the  im- 
pacts for  assessment  have  to  be  more  than 
minor  or  transitory.  Although  NSF  might  have 
to  prepare  fewer  studies  under  NEPA  than 
under  the  protocol,  a  single  document  could 
indicate  how  the  environmental  impact  of  the 
proposed  action  is  more  than  minor  and  also 
more  than  significant.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  court's  interpretation  and  have  made 
clear  in  my  bill  that,  where  the  Impacts  are 
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more  than  minor,  a  single  document,  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  will  be  required 
under  NEPA. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  my  bill  refers, 
in  some  places,  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  its  role  in  developing  envi- 
ronmental impact  assessment  procedures. 
President  Clinton  has  proposed  abolishing 
CEQ  and  transferring  some  of  its  functions  to 
the  new  White  House  Office  of  Environmental 
Policy  and  some  to  a  cabinet-level  EPA.  When 
these  changes  occur,  we  will  modify  the  bill 
accordingly  to  refer  to  the  correct  agency. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Environmental  Protocol  Act  of  1993.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  and  with  the 
Clinton  administration  to  develop  strong  legis- 
lation enabling  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
Madrid  protocol  this  year. 


February  23,  1993 


INTRODUCTION  OF  ERISA  WORKER 
PROTECTION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  my  col- 
leagues William  Ford.  Pat  Williams.  Steve 
GuNDERSON,  George  Miller,  and  Chris- 
topher Shays,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  to  provide  that  ERISA  does 
not  preempt  three  types  of  State  worker  pro- 
tection laws. 

We  must  restore  to  the  States  the  right  to 
prescribe  a  numtier  of  critical  worker  protec- 
tions which  have  tjeen  held  in  a  series  of  court 
decisions  to  be  preempted  by  ERISA. 

Thirty-one  States  have  enacted  State  pre- 
vailing wage  laws,  setting  the  terms  on  which 
they  will  do  business  with  contractors.  Yet  on 
ERISA  preemption  grounds,  the  prevailing 
wage  laws  of  two  of  our  largest  States,  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York,  have  been  struck  down. 

All  50  States  have  enacted  laws  setting 
standards  for  the  certification  or  training  of  ap- 
prentices. The  States  have  a  clear  interest  in 
developing  a  skilled  work  force,  and  in  regulat- 
ing the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  ap- 
prenticeship programs.  Yet  these  laws  as  well 
have  been  struck  down. 

Finally,  all  50  States  have  historically  had 
mechanics  lien  laws  through  which  woh<ers 
can  secure  payment  for  labor  they  perform  on 
a  building  or  other  property.  These  mechanics 
lien  and  other  similar  remedies  are  an  essen- 
tial means  for  collecting  delinquent  contribu- 
tions to  multiemployer  plans,  but  these  laws, 
too,  have  been  held  to  be  preempted  by 
ERISA,  posing  a  serious  threat  to  the  very  fis- 
cal integrity  of  the  plans. 

Preemption  of  State  laws  that  conflict  with 
ERISA  and  its  goal  of  a  uniform  national  ap- 
proach to  employee  benefit  regulation  is  valu- 
able and  necessary.  But  preempting  State 
laws  in  areas  which  Congress  has  never  had 
any  intention  of  addressing  makes  no  sense  at 
all. 

That  is  why  similar  legislation  enjoyed  bipar- 
tisan support  in  the  102d  Congress,  and 
passed  the  House  last  summer  on  a  voice 
vote. 


The  bill  I  introduce  today  establishes  clearly 
that  ERISA  does  not  preempt  State  law  in  the 
three  areas  I  have  described. 

I  should  note,  however,  that  State  prevailing 
wage  laws  that  fail  to  meet  the  test  outlined  in 
this  bill  will  be  preempted.  Under  my  bill,  the 
State  must  give  employers  a  choice  of  provid- 
ing the  benefits  or  paying  cash  wages  equal  to 
the  cost  of  the  benefits.  Montana's  law,  which 
was  struck  down  by  the  courts,  failed  to  do 
that.  The  State  also  cannot  require  that  the 
benefits  be  provided  in  a  certain  way  or  as  a 
part  of  a  certain  type  of  plan.  The  Montana 
law  required  benefits  to  be  provided  only 
through  a  union  plan,  a  second  respect  in 
which  it  violates  the  test  established  by  my 
bill. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Apprenticeship  Directors, 
the  National  Association  of  Governmental 
Labor  Officials,  the  National  Electrical  Contrac- 
tors Association,  and  the  AFL-CIO. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  restoring 
to  our  States  the  ability  to  extend  these  vitally 
important  protections  to  American  workers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROCHELLE  TENNER 

HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1993 
Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  Mrs.  Rochelle  Tenner,  a  member  of 
my  women's  caucus  who  will  be  honored  as 
one  of  the  individuals  who  exemplify  this 
year's  annual  breakfast  theme  of  "Women 
Who  Dare  To  Be  Different". 

Mrs.  Tenner,  employed  since  1977,  as  the 
district  manager  of  C.B.  17.  East  Flatbush. 
Mrs.  Tenner  previously  worked  in  local  gov- 
ernment, for  Mayor  Lindsay's  Urt)an  Action 
Task  Force,  in  the  Flatlands/Canarsie  area. 
Her  volunteer  efforts  included  past  presidency 
of  the  Glenwood  Tenants  Association  and  vice 
presidency  at  P.S.  251  and  I.S.  78.  Mrs. 
Tenner  was  a  member  of  the  district  con- 
ference of  PTA  Presidents-School  District  22. 
She  currently  serves  on  the  advisory  board  of 
South  Shore  H.S.  Adult  Education  Center,  and 
is  the  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Brooklyn 
District  Managers. 

As  a  member  and  former  president  of  the 
Alan  Foss  Leukemia  Memorial  Foundation, 
Mrs.  Tenner  serves  as  current  research  vice 
president  of  this  28-year-old  organization, 
which  raises  funds  for  research  and  patient 
care  programs  in  the  area  of  leukemia  and 
other  cancers,  and  helps  individuals  in  need. 
From  her  own  experiences  as  a  cancer  survi- 
vor, she  has  developed  a  hope  that  the  world 
we  have  created  for  children  is  one  filled  with 
equality. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  SERVICE 
MEN  AND  WOMEN 
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their  lives  during  the  Japanese  attack  on  Dar- 
win. Australia,  in  1942.  It  was  51  years  ago 
last  Friday,  on  February  19,  when  Japanese 
dive  bombers  surprise  attacked  the  U.S.S. 
Peary  while  at  anchor  in  the  Danvin  hart)or.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  sailors  and  innocent  civilians 
who  were  killed.  91  were  Peary  crew  mem- 
bers. 

Following  the  war,  the  city  of  Darwin  dedi- 
cated a  parcel  of  land  to  commemorate  those 
Australians  and  Americans  who  gave  their 
lives  that  day.  The  townspeople  planted  91 
trees  within  the  boundary  of  this  park  in  me- 
morial of  the  American  sailors  who  fought  to 
protect  the  northern  territory  from  Axis  aggres- 
sion. 

Every  year,  the  city  holds  a  ceremony  to 
honor  those  who  fell.  During  last  year's  event, 
the  Australian  Navy  dedicated  a  permanent 
monument  to  the  park,  a  refinished  4-inch  for- 
ward gun,  raised  from  the  submerged  hull  of 
the  U.S.S.  Peary.  Further,  CPO  Dallis 
Widdick,  who  survived  the  attack,  donated  a 
bronze  plaque  that  lists  the  names  of  the  91 
courageous  crew  members. 

The  valor  and  gallantry  of  American  service 
men  and  women  is  heralded  and  respected 
around  the  worid.  The  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
Peary  lent  further  proof  to  this  adage  and  will 
forever  be  remembered  by  those  who  cherish 
freedom  and  democracy. 
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Representatives  from  those  States  that  are 
net  exporters  of  solid  waste,  and  Missouri  Is  in 
fact  a  net  exporter  of  solid  waste,  should  un- 
derstand that  this  legislation  does  not  prevent 
States,  counties,  or  cities  from  transfen-ing 
their  waste  across  State  lines.  It  simply  cre- 
ates a  level  playing  field  whereby  the  receiving 
States  can  now  control,  to  the  same  degree 
as  the  exporting  States,  whether  and  how 
much  solid  waste  ends  up  in  their  backyards. 
It  injects  an  element  of  fairness  into  the  equa- 
tion and  fells  residents  of  those  smaller,  tar- 
geted communities  that  they  again  can  have  a 
voice  in  determining  the  quality  of  life  in  their 
communities. 


ALBANY  ADDS  DRINK  BOXES  AND 
MILK  CARTONS  TO  ITS  RECY- 
CLING PROGRAM 


THE  SOLID  WASTE  REGULATORY 
AUTHORITY  ACT 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUIVTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 

honor  the  great  men  and  women  who  gave 


HON.  PAT  DANNER 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23, 1993 
Ms.  DANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  States  Solid  Waste  Regulatory 
Authority  Act  of  1993.  This  legislation  gives 
the  States  the  power  to  regulate  the  treatment 
and   disposal  of  solid  waste  imported  from 
other  States. 

Currently,  Mr.  Speaker,  States  and  espe- 
cially small  communities  like  the  ones  I  rep- 
resent in  Missouri,  have  no  authority  over  the 
regulation  of  solid  waste  coming  in  from  other 
States — States  that  cannot  dispose  of  their 
own  trash.  The  bill  I  have  introduced  proposes 
to  change  that. 

Present  law  gives  the  Federal  Government 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  interstate  trans- 
fer of  solid  waste,  leaving  States  unprotected 
against  the  dumping  of  out-of-State  waste 
within  their  borders.  Small,  primarily  rural  com- 
munities are  often  the  targets  of  the  importa- 
tion of  solid  waste.  These  communities  have 
little  or  no  say  upon  the  process  of  regulating 
such  waste.  Their  meager  political  leverage, 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  statutory  authority  to 
resist  the  importation  of  solid  waste,  leaves 
them  no  recourse  to  end  or  even  mitigate  this 
practice. 

My  legislation  aims  to  change  the  regulatory 
process  by  providing  States  with  enhanced 
oversight  authority,  and  correspondingly  gives 
communities  de  facto  authority  over  the  treat- 
ment of  imported  solid  waste.  I  believe  these 
communities  should  have  the  ability  to  control 
the  regulation  of  out-of-State  waste.  By  em- 
powering the  States,  we  empower  the  commu- 
nities to  control  the  movement  of  solid  waste. 


HON.  MICHAEL  R.  McNULH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23.  1993 
Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  a  notable 
initiative   on   the   environmental    front   taking 
place  in  Albany.  NY.  On  January  28,  1993,  Al- 
bany became  the  first  municipality  in  the  State 
of  New  York  to  add  drink  boxes  and  milk  car- 
tons to  its  recycling  program.  This  program 
aims  to  reduce  Albany's  solid  waste  by  148 
tons  annually,  as  drink  boxes  and  milk  cartons 
are  collected  from  Albany's  33.000  households 
and  1 8  city  schools. 

Following  collection,  these  wastes  are  trans- 
ported to  the  New  Options  on  Waste  Material 
Recovery  Center  near  the  Port  of  Albany, 
where  they  are  sorted,  baled,  and  then  trans- 
ported to  Encore  Paper,  a  recycling  mill  in 
South  Glens  Falls.  At  Encore  Paper  the  drink 
boxes  and  milk  cartons  are  processed  to  sep- 
arate the  plastic  and  foil  from  the  high-quality 
paper  pulp.  These  paper  fibers  are  then  used 
to  make  consumer  products  such  as  writing 
paper,  towels,  and  napkins. 

This  noteworthy  event  is  the  result  of  a  suc- 
cessful pilot  program  launched  last  year  in 
four  Albany  city  schools  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  the  Aseptic  Packaging 
Council.  This  program  was  designed  to  Ixjth 
reduce  Albany's  solid  waste  stream  and  to 
heighten  awareness  among  students  as  to  the 
importance  of  recycling.  The  success  of  this 
program  has  caused  the  city  to  expand  its  pro- 
gram to  include  the  entire  city  of  Alt>any. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  Albany's  small  yet 
significant  step  in  maximizing  the  efficient  use 
of  our  Nation's  natural  resources.  It  is  through 
programs  like  Albany's  that  we  can  buikj  a 
cleaner,  greener  planet. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  GEORGE  A 
FASCIANO 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1993 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  respect  and  admiration  that  I  address 
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my  colleagues  in  the  House  today,  for  I  rise  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  and 
warmest  best  wishes  to  my  colleague  and 
friend,  George  A.  Fasciano.  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  as  superintendent  of  the  Pali- 
sades Park  public  schools  system. 

George  received  a  B.A.  from  St.  Peter's 
College,  his  M.A.  from  Seton  Hall  University 
and  his  Ed.D.  from  New  York  University.  Over 
the  past  34  years  Mr.  Fasciano  has  served  the 
Palisades  Park  School  District  in  the  capacity 
of  elementary  and  high  school  teacher,  coach, 
principal,  and  the  final  18  years  as  super- 
intendent. 

George  is  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators,  the  Bergen 
County  Education  Association,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Interscholastic  Athletic  Association,  the 
Middle  States  Association  Committee,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Education.  He  currently 
serves  as  the  chairman  for  the  region  VI  New 
Jersey  Council  of  Education. 

George  was  honored  in  June  1991  as  a 
"Distinguished  Educator"  by  the  Bergen  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  of  Schools.  He  was  also  in- 
vited to  review  the  President's  report  on  "Ex- 
cellence in  Education"  at  an  education  con- 
vocation in  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  selected 
as  a  candidate  to  serve  as  a  diptomat  in  edu- 
cational administration  for  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  George  A.  Fasciano  as  he  concludes 
his  career  as  a  public  servant.  The  service  he 
provkled  was  invaluable  to  his  community  and 
truly  made  a  difference  in  society.  I  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  him  on  this  most  special  occa- 
sion and  hope  that  he  will  enjoy  retirement 
and  remain  active  in  the  Palisades  Park 
School  District  to  which  he  has  dedicated  his 
life. 


CRS  ANALYSIS  OF  DIRECT  LOAN 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
when  Congress  reauthorized  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  a  major  issue  of  det>ate  was  the 
replacement  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  with  direct  loans.  Advocates  for  the 
direct  loan  approach  tried  to  convince  us  that 
direct  loans  would  tie  cheaper  for  the  Federal 
Government.  A  majority  of  Republicans  dis- 
agreed with  this  assumption  on  the  tiasis  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  make  and  ad- 
minister direct  loans  for  less  cost  than  the  pri- 
vate sector  can. 

We  fought  hard  in  the  higher  education  re- 
authorization against  the  direct  loan  proposal. 
In  the  end,  a  pilot  project  was  adopted  to  test 
whether  or  not  savings  really  could  te 
achieved.  Now  that  the  Congress  is  approach- 
ing difficult  decisions  with  regard  to  reducing 
the  budget  deficit,  the  rhetoric  of  direct  loans 
is  back.  Part  of  President  Clinton's  economic 
plan  is  built  on  questionable  savir>gs  claimed 
by  moving  to  a  full  direct  loan  program. 

Fortunately,  an  analysis  just  completed  by 
the  Congressional   Research  Service  (CRS), 
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Federal  Family  Education  Loans:  Reduced 
Costs,  Direct  Lending  and  National  Income, 
unveils  the  budget  gimmicks  used  to  make  di- 
rect loans  look  less  expensive.  According  to 
CRS: 

Conversion  to  direct  loans  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  either  budget  savings  or 
increases  in  overall  economic  welfare. 

Problems  in  the  current  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  cannot  be  fixed  by  conversion 
to  a  direct  loan  program,  however  inviting 
such  a  proposal  might  appear. 

The  reduction  of  Federal  interest  outlays 
that  would  accompany  adoption  of  a  direct 
lending  program  would  neither  reduce  nor  in- 
crease national  income. 

With  direct  lending,  budget  outlays  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  are  likely  to  increase  beyond 
what  is  currently  being  incurred  by  the  private 
sector. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this  CRS  re- 
port carefully.  If  we  want  to  really  make  a  dif- 
ference in  reducing  the  budget  deficit,  we  can- 
not start  off  by  accepting  the  type  of  phony 
savings  purported  for  direct  lending. 


HONORING  ROBERT  J.  GOMEZ.  JR. 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  RE- 
TIREMENT AS  SENIOR  DEPUTY 
COUNTY  COUNSEL,  LOS  ANGELES 
COUNTY 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  my  good  friend,  Robert  J.  Gomez, 
Jr.  Bob  is  retiring  from  the  County  of  Los  An- 
geles after  neariy  33  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice and  will  be  honored  at  a  special  ceremony 
on  Thursday,  February  25,  1993. 

Bob  received  his  kjachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
1960  from  Los  Angeles  State  College  and 
master  of  science  degree  in  public  administra- 
tion from  California  State  University,  Los  An- 
geles. In  1974,  he  completed  his  juris  doctor- 
ate at  Loyola  University  School  of  Law,  and 
Ijecame  a  member  of  the  California  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  1978. 

Bob  has  dedicated  his  33-year  career  to  the 
field  of  public  service.  In  1960,  he  began  his 
career  with  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
has  served  in  a  variety  of  capacities  which  in- 
clude, head  of  master  plan  &  design  for  the 
Regional  Planning  Commission;  head  of  com- 
munity planning  and  analysis;  chief  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Department  of  Urt}an  Affairs; 
and  deputy  director  of  the  Department  of 
Community  Development. 

In  1980,  Bob  was  appointed  by  President 
Jimmy  Carter  to  serve  in  Washington,  DC,  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urtjan  Development. 
In  this  capacity,  he  advised  the  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Neightxjrhoods,  Vol- 
untary Associations  and  Consumer  Affairs  re- 
garding all  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment issues  relevant  to  neighborhood  organi- 
zations, voluntary  associations,  consumer  ad- 
vocates, housing  counselors,  and  congregate 
housing  services  operators. 

Bob  returned  to  Los  Angeles  in  1981,  and 
served    as    the    assistant    chief    of    capital 
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projects  for  the  Los  Angeles  County  Chief  Ad- 
ministrative Office.  Since  1985,  he  has  held 
the  position  of  senior  deputy  counsel  for  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Office  of  County  Counsel, 
serving  as  one  of  the  attorneys  to  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Board  of  Supervisors,  its  36  de- 
partments, 317  special  districts  and  over  100 
school  districts. 

His  volunteer  activities  are  numerous  and 
include  service  as  chairman  of  the  tward  of  di- 
rectors of  Casa  La  Merced  housing  project; 
memljer  of  the  Board,  Los  Angeles  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Corporation;  chair  of  the 
East  Los  Angeles  College  Alumni  Association; 
and  vice-chair,  board  of  trustees.  Bilingual 
Foundation  of  the  Arts. 

Additionally,  in  1965,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  California  to  be  a  memljer  of 
the  El  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles  Historical  Monu- 
ment Commission;  and  from  1971-74  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  serve  as  a  memljer  of  the 
t)oard  of  directors  of  the  Economic  and  Youth 
Opportunities  Agency  and  its  successor,  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Community  Action  Agen- 
cy, the  city  and  county  antipoverty  agency. 

Bob  and  his  lovely  wife,  Margie,  reside  in 
Alhambra.  They  have  three  children,  Michael, 
Denise.  and  Lisa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febmary  25,  1993,  civic 
leaders,  colleagues,  and  friends  will  gather  to 
honor  Robert  J.  Gomez,  Jr.  for  his  tremendous 
contributions  to  the  community  of  Los  Ange- 
les. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting 
this  exceptional  individual  for  his  outstanding 
record  of  public  service  to  the  residents  of  my 
district  and  the  State  of  California. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ASSIST  DEPOSITORS 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduced 
legislation  to  assist  a  small  number  of  deposi- 
tors still  suffering  from  the  Rhode  Island  credit 
union  crisis. 

The  problem  I  seek  to  address  sounds  sinn- 
ple  on  its  face,  but  the  results  have  t)een  dev- 
astating for  those  unlucky  enough  to  be 
trapped.  Imagine  if  you  sold  your  home  and 
put  the  money  in  your  taank  or  credit  union 
while  you  looked  for  a  new  home.  Suddenly 
and  without  warning  your  bank  closes,  freez- 
ing your  money,  and  keeping  you  from  being 
able  to  buy  a  new  home  within  the  2-year  pe- 
riod before  being  taxed  at  a  rate  of  28  percent 
on  the  amount  deposited  from  the  sale  of  the 
home.  That  is  exactly  what  happened  to  some 
of  my  constituents,  and  it  is  just  not  fair. 

On  January  1.  1991,  the  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island  closed  45  banks  and  credit  unions  due 
to  the  collapse  of  RISDIC.  the  State  insurance 
fund.  This  action  froze  over  300,000  accounts 
and  $1.7  billion  in  deposits  and  affected  over 
25  percent  of  the  State's  population. 

These  depositors  put  their  money  into  local 
institutions  with  full  confidence  that  their  de- 
p>osits  would  be  fully  insured  and  that  they 
woukj  have  immediate  access  to  their  depos- 
its. They  had  no  knowledge  that  would  have 
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led  them  to  believe  that  their  savings  were  at 
risk. 

As  a  result,  several  depositors  sold  their 
home  and  deposited  the  proceeds  of  that  sale 
into  their  privately  insured  instutition — which 
was  then  closed  by  the  State,  freezing  the 
^  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  their  home.  Under 
present  law,  a  taxpayer  may  defer  recognition 
of  gain  on  the  sale  of  a  principle  residence  as 
long  as  the  gain  is  rolled  over  into  a  new  resi- 
dence within  a  2-year  period.  Some  of  these 
people  had  no  access  to  their  deposits  for  15 
months,  and  they  have  been  unable  to  use  the 
proceeds  to  purchase  a  new  home  or  obtain 
credit  toward  the  purchase  of  a  new  home 
within  the  time  specified  in  section  1 034  of  the 
IRS  Code  of  1986. 

My  bill  would  suspend  the  2-year  rollover 
period  during  any  time  that  a  taxpayer  had 
substantial  frozen  deposits.  A  taxpayer  would 
be  treated  as  having  substantial  frozen  depos- 
its if  an  amount  exceeding  50  percent  of  the 
amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  a  principle 
residence  were  deposited  and  then  frozen  in  a 
financial  institution.  The  dep>osits  would  be 
deemed  frozen  if  the  funds  may  not  be  with- 
drawn because  of  the  bankruptcy  or  insol- 
vency of  the  financial  institution,  or  any  re- 
quirement imposed  by  the  State  in  which  the 
institution  is  located  because  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy or  insolvency.  The  legislation  would 
apply  to  any  residence  sold  or  exchanged 
after  December  31,  1990,  and  any  residence 
sold  or  exchanged  prior  to  that  date  if  the  2- 
year  rollover  period  had  not  expired  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  passed  the 
House  by  unanimous  consent  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  last  August.  A  similar  provi- 
sion was  also  included  in  the  urban  aid  bill 
which  was  vetoed  by  President  Bush.  The  leg- 
islation also  received  the  support  of  IRS  Com- 
missioner Goldberg  during  a  hearing  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  July. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  dep>ositors  who 
have  been  crippled  by  this  crisis  are  not  the 
wealthy  of  Rhode  Island,  they  are  average 
Americans  who  put  their  faith  in  their  local 
credit  union. 

These  are  the  people  who  work  hard  and 
play  by  the  rules.  In  this  case,  the  rules  are 
not  fair  and  must  be  changed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  simply  fair. 
We  are  not  giving  these  people  special  treat- 
ment. We  are  simply  recognizing  that  during 
the  time  when  their  accounts  were  frozen, 
these  people  could  not  possibly  roll  over  their 
funds  because  they  could  not  get  their  money 
out  of  the  t}ank.  I  have  heard  no  one  disagree 
with  this  proposal  on  its  merits. 

Last  year  I  came  before  my  colleagues 
many  times  and  asked  for  your  help  in  approv- 
ing a  loan  guarantee  for  the  State.  Thanks  in 
large  measure  to  the  tremendous  support  we 
received  from  Banking  Committee  chairman 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  and  other  members  of  that 
committee.  Congress  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported this  request.  Today  I  ask  for  your  sup- 
port which  will  allow  a  small  number  of  Rhode 
Island  taxpayers  to  finally  get  on  with  their 
lives. 
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THE  NATION'S  OLDEST  MULTIPUR- 
POSE RECLAMATION  PROJECT: 
THE  SALT  RIVER  PROJECT 


HON.  ED  PASTOR 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1993 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ac- 
knowledge the  90th  anniversary  of  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  multipurpose  reclamation  project, 
the  Salt  River  project. 

For  the  past  nine  decades,  the  Salt  River 
project  has  provided  low-cost,  high-value 
water  and  power  services  to  the  communities 
of  the  Phoenix  area.  Indeed,  these  services 
have  t>een  provided  so  reliably  for  so  long  that 
many  in  my  home  State,  particularly  those  of 
more  recent  residency,  may  not  be  aware 
what  it  was  like  in  the  harsh  deserts  of  central 
Arizona  before  the  existence  of  SRP. 
Droughts,  parching  heat,  and  gunplay  over 
wafer  rights  ruled  those  days.  A  reliable  water 
supply  was  desperately  needed  to  ease  the 
struggles  of  central  Arizona's  earty  settlers. 
With  vision  and  political  perseverance,  the 
area's  farmers  and  business  leaders  banded 
together  to  form  the  Salt  River  project  and  ob- 
tain the  Federal  financing  necessary  to  build 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Dam  on  the  Salt  River 
east  of  Phoenix.  Other  dams  subsequently 
were  built  under  SRP  auspices.  An  extensive 
system  of  canals  and  laterals  were  con- 
structed to  deliver  water  to  the  Phoenix  area. 
And,  with  the  eariy  addition  of  hydroelectric 
capacity  at  its  dams,  SRP  was  on  the  road  to 
Ijecoming  the  region's  major  |X)wer  supplier. 
The  company  is  now  the  Nation's  third  largest 
public  power  utility,  serving  almost  600,000 
customer  accounts  in  central  Arizona. 

In  the  course  of  it  all,  SRP  and  its  employ- 
ees have  come  to  play  vital  roles  in  the  suc- 
cess of  communities  throughout  the  State.  The 
success  of  Arizona's  farming  industry,  mines, 
aerospace,  and  computer  giants,  and  the 
Phoenix  area's  phenomenal  growth  can  be  at- 
tributed, in  part,  to  the  efforts,  vision,  and 
leadership  of  SRP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Salt  River 
project,  its  dedicated  employees,  and  its  90- 
year  tradition  of  woridng  boldly  and  hard  for 
the  communities  where  it  does  business. 


THE  SALT  RIVER  PROJECT'S  90 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  SAM  COPPERSMTTH 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23, 1993 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute 
the  Salt  River  project,  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most public  power  and  water  utilities,  on  its 
90th  year  of  service  to  the  people  of  the  Phoe- 
nix metropolitan  area. 

Ninety  years  ago,  a  group  of  local  land- 
owners and  citizens  formed  the  Salt  River 
project  to  provide  a  dependable  source  of 
water  to  the  farm  communities  of  Phoenix, 
Mesa,  Tempe,  and  surrounding  areas.  These 
communities  obtained  a  secure  water  supply 
in  191 1  after  the  completion  of  the  Theodore 
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Roosevelt  Dam  on  the  Salt  River  east  of 
Phoenix  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
This  project  was  one  of  the  first  great  Federal 
reclamation  efforts  and  marked  the  beginning 
of  central  Arizona's  spectacular  growth  and 
development,  and  the  Federal  Government's 
role  in  fostering  that  growth. 

Today,  Salt  River  project,  administering  the 
water  rights  to  a  240,000-acre  area,  is  Arizo- 
na's largest  water  supplier.  With  its  system  of 
six  dams,  thousands  of  miles  of  canals  and 
laterals,  interties  with  the  central  Arizona 
project,  and  computerized  water  delivery  sys- 
tem, SRP  delivers  vital  water  supplies  to  a 
desert  metropolitan  area  of  nearly  2  million 
people. 

Yet,  SRP's  responsibilities  do  not  stop  with 
water.  The  project  has  evolved  from  its  earty 
use  of  hydroelectric  generators  into  one  of  Ari- 
zona's largest  electric  utilities  and  a  major  p>ar- 
ticipant  in  the  Westem  regional  power  grid. 
Today.  SRP  serves  more  than  550,000  cus- 
tomer accounts  in  18  municipalities  and  3  Ari- 
zona counties.  It  participates  in  powerplants. 
coal  mines,  and  transmission  facilities  in  five 
States,  and  has  tiecome  a  major  provider  of 
wholesale  power  to  the  whole  Westem  region. 

Ninety  years  ago,  SRP  helped  the  future  of 
the  Phoenix  area  and  paved  the  way  for  Arizo- 
na's admission  as  the  48th  State.  Today. 
SRP's  mission  extends  to  the  recruitment  of 
new  businesses  from  outside  Arizona,  assist- 
ance for  the  expansion  of  kxal  companies, 
and  promotion  of  new  business  startups. 
Through  its  work  with  regional  development 
groups  like  the  Greater  Phoenix  Economic 
Council.  SRP  has  proved  instrumental  in  build- 
ing an  economy  that  has  survived  depres- 
sions, recessions,  spectacular  change,  and 
now  stands  ready  to  face  the  challenges  of 
the  balance  of  this  decade  and  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  great  pleasure,  I  acknowl- 
edge the  Salt  River  project's  90th  anniversary 
and  salute  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  its  cus- 
tomers and  the  communities  and  economy  of 
Arizona. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SALT  RIVER 
PROJECT 


HON.  JON  KYL 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23. 1993 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  our  Na- 
tion's history,  there  have  t)een  remarkat)le  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  whose  foresight  and 
hard  work  have  paved  the  way  to  new  enter- 
prises, commerce,  and  the  creation  of  great 
cities. 

One  such  institution  is  the  Salt  River  project 
[SRPJ,  a  public  power  and  water  utility  that 
this  month  celebrates  its  90th  year  as  one  of 
the  formative  forces  in  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  central  Arizona. 

In  1903.  the  settlers  of  the  Phoenix  area 
formed  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users'  As- 
sociation, a  part  of  today's  SRP.  to  obtain  a 
Federal  loan  for  the  construction  of  a  massive 
water  storage  and  delivery  system.  Under 
terms  of  the  National  Reclamation  Act,  a  loan 
was  granted  and  work  began  on  Theodore 
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Roosevelt  Dam  on  the  Salt  River  upstream  of 
Ptioenix.  When  the  dam  was  completed  in 
1911,  it  stood  as  the  world's  largest  masonry 
dam,  capturing  crucial  water  supplies  for  the 
growth  of  central  Arizona's  crops,  businesses, 
and  communities. 

From  this  beginning,  the  economy  of  the 
Salt  River  Valley  grew.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion, five  other  dams  were  also  built.  Hydro- 
electric generating  capacity  was  developed  to 
serve  Arizona's  copper  mines.  Local  towns 
boomed,  and,  in  1937,  the  Salt  River  Agricul- 
tural Improvement  and  Power  District  was 
formed  to  meet  growing  local  energy  needs. 
Joined  together,  the  district  and  the  Salt  River 
Valley  Water  Users'  Association  t)ecame  the 
basis  of  the  Salt  River  project,  a  corporation 
that  today  stands  as  Arizona's  largest  water 
supplier  and  the  third  largest  public  utility  in 
the  Nation. 

As  the  country's  oldest  multipurpose  rec- 
lamation project.  SRP  has  responsibility  for 
administering  water  rights  of  a  240.000-acre 
area  spanning  the  bulk  of  the  Phoenix  metro- 
politan area.  Its  water  supplies  derive  from  a 
1 3,000-square  mile  area  that  encompasses 
some  of  Anzona's  richest,  most  scenic  terrain. 
It  participates  in  seven  power  plant  operations 
throughout  the  Southwest  and  has  trans- 
mission links  connecting  from  California  to 
Colorado.  Not  least  of  all,  it  has  remained 
committed  to  the  spirit  upon  which  it  was 
fourxJed,  engaging  in  leading  energy  con- 
servation programs,  research  and  develop- 
ment projects,  and  efforts  to  protect  the  quality 
of  life  of  those  it  serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Arizonans  are  proud  of  the  re- 
markable history  and  development  of  our 
State.  Among  the  things  that  make  us  proud 
is  the  Salt  River  project,  a  company  that  prom- 
ises to  remain  remari^able  as  it  also  helps 
shape  Anzona's  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 
DISCLOSURE  ACT 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1993 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  today  to 
announce  the  introduction  of  the  Vehicle  Dam- 
age Disclosure  Act  of  1993,  a  bill  to  address 
the  problem  of  salvage  car  fraud,  a  practice 
which  helps  to  generate  the  huge  profits  that 
pay  the  thieves  who  steal  vehk:les  for  their 
parts. 

Carjackings  and  bump-and-rob  crimes  are 
an  every  day  occurrence.  It's  big  business  to 
steal  cars  because  it's  big  profit.  Put  another 
way,  we  face  the  modem-day  equivalent  of 
cattle  rustling.  Car  parts  are  like  cow  parts — 
much  easier  to  transport  on  the  hoof! 

The  practice  of  selling  rebuilt  cars  with  sto- 
len parts  as  undamaged  used  cars  costs  con- 
sumers as  much  as  $4  billion  annually  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Depanment  of  Transportation. 

Moreover,  consumers  are  unwittingly  pur- 
chasing death  traps  since  there  is  little  uni- 
formity in  the  State  inspection  process,  or  re- 
porting and  recordkeeping  for  severely  dam- 
aged vehicles. 

Anybody  who  saw  the  "60  Minutes"  seg- 
ment atx)ut  title  fraud  last  Sunday  night  should 
be  outraged  that  laws  in  the  50  States  are  not 
uniform  or  adequate  in  the  case  of  titling 
motor  vehicles. 

Current  loopholes  in  the  law  are  so  large 
you  could  drive  a  wreck  right  through  them. 
The  absence  of  uniformity  and  sophistication 
in  State  laws  regulating  vehicle  titling  arxj  reg- 
istration of  used  vehicles  allow  enterprising 
criminals  to  find  the  weakest  link  to  wash  the 
stolen  or  junk  character  off  the  vehicle. 

The  absence  of  a  uniform  law  also  under- 
writes the  huge  profits  of  bump-and-rob  car 
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thieves  who  take  the  stolen  vehicles  to  chop 
shops  for  their  p>arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sent  to  each  congressional 
office  a  copy  of  two  titles  to  illustrate  how  title- 
washing  occurs.  The  first  certificate  issued  by 
the  State  of  Mississippi  in  Septemtjer,  1991 
plainly  indicates  that  the  vehicle  was  salvaged. 
You  also  have  a  copy  of  a  certificate  issued  in 
November — just  a  few  weeks  later — by  the 
State  of  Texas.  The  VIN  number  on  each  cer- 
tificate is  identical.  It's  the  same  car.  But  the 
Texas  title  is  perfectly  clean.  This  vehicle  can 
now  be  sold  without  any  indication  to  the  po- 
tential buyer  that  it  was  ever  in  a  wreck. 

In  this  example,  the  title  was  branded  sal- 
vage in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  car  was 
then  transported  to  the  State  o(  New  Mexico 
where  they  issued  a  new  title  without  the 
brand.  Then  another  new  title  was  subse- 
quently reissued  in  the  State  of  Texas  which, 
of  course  was  clean  as  a  whistle.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  there  is  no  way  for  Texas  officials  to 
know  that  the  original  title  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi  bore  a  salvage  designation. 

The  Vehicle  Damage  Disclosure  Act  of  1993 
would  require  States  to  disclose  on  the  new 
title  whether  the  vehicle  was  previously  issued 
a  title  which  bore  a  designation  of  either  sal- 
vage, junk,  reconstructed,  or  rebuilt;  or  that 
has  been  damaged  by  flood.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  requires  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  in  consultation  with  a  Federal 
task  force  established  by  the  Anti-Car  Theft 
Act  of  1 992  to  study  and  report  on  salvage  car 
fraud,  to  issue  a  rule  which  provides  nationally 
uniform  title  procedures  so  that  a  salvage  or 
rebuilt  brand  means  essentially  the  same  thing 
from  one  State  to  another. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayer  will  be  led  by  the  Senate  Chap- 
lain, Rev.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson. 


prayer 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  we  thank  You  for  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  which  saturated 
their  thinking,  writing,  and  speaking. 
Help  us  to  rediscover  that  faith.  We 
hear  President  Washington  calling  the 
Nation  to  prayer  in  1789:  "It  is  the  duty 
of  all  nations  to  acknowledge  the  prov- 
idence of  Almighty  God,  to  obey  His 
will,  to  be  grateful  for  His  benefits,  and 
humbly  to  employ  His  protection  and 
favor."  He  urged  the  Nation  "in  most 
humbly  offering  our  prayer  in  suppli- 
cation to  the  great  Lord  and  ruler  of 
nations,  and  beseech  Him  to  pardon  our 
national  and  other  transgressions 
*  *  *."  He  urged  by  prayer  "to  promote 
the  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  true  Re- 
ligion and  Virtue  *  *  *." 

Gracious  God  of  our  fathers,  restore 
to  us  the  faith  of  the  leadership  of  this 
Nation  in  its  formative  years. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  Light  of 
the  world.  Amen. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  leadership  time  is 
reserved. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Kempthorne]  is 
recognized  to  read  George  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE,  at  the  podium, 
read  the  Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States  being  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  the  time  actually  arrived 
when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed 
in  designating  the  person  who  is  to  be 
clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it 
appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it 
may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expres- 


sion of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should 
now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution  I 
have  formed,  to  decline  being  consid- 
ered among  the  number  of  those,  out  of 
whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  res- 
olution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which 
binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country; 
and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of 
service  which  silence  in  my  situation 
might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no 
diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  in- 
terest; no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect 
for  your  past  kindness;  but  am  sup- 
ported by  a  full  conviction  that  the 
step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your 
suffrsiges  have  twice  called  me,  have 
been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination 
to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  def- 
erence for  what  appeared  to  be  your  de- 
sire. I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would 
have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power, 
consistently  with  motives  which  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to 
that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been 
reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the 
last  election,  had  even  led  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  address  to  declare  it  to 
you;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then 
perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our 
affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the 
unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled 
to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  aban- 
don the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclina- 
tion incompatible  with  the  sentiment 
of  duty  or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded, 
whatever  partiality  may  be  retained 
for  my  services,  that  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  our  country,  you  will 
not  disapprove  my  determination  to  re- 
tire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first 
undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the 
best  exertions  of  which  a  yery  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious 
in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  has  strengthened  the  motives 
to  diffidence  of  myself;  and,  every  day, 
the  increasing  weight  of  years  admon- 
ishes   me    more    and    more,    that    the 


shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to 
me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that 
if  any  circumstances  have  given  pecu- 
liar value  to  my  services  they  were 
temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to 
believe  that,  while  choice  and  prudence 
invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene, 
patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the 
many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me; 
still  more  for  the  steadfast  confidence 
with  which  it  has  supported  me;  and 
for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence  en- 
joyed of  manifesting  my  inviolable  at- 
tachment, by  services  faithful  and  per- 
severing, though  in  usefulness  unequal 
to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted  to 
our  country  from  these  services,  let  it 
always  be  remembered  to  your  praise, 
and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our 
annals,  that  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every 
direction,  were  liable  to  mislead 
amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubi- 
ous, vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  dis- 
couraging— in  situations  in  which  not 
unfrequently,  want  of  success  has 
countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism — 
the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the 
essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and 
brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual — 
that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly 
maintained — that  its  administration  in 
every  department  may  be  stamped  with 
wisdom  and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  these  states, 
under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be 
made  complete  by  so  careful  a  preser- 
vation, and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this 
blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  the 
glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  ap- 
plause, the  affection  and  adoption  of 
every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger 
to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  can- 
not end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  natural  to  that 
solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to 
your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments 
which  are  the  result  of  much  reflec- 
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tlon,  of  no  inconsiderable  observation, 
and  which  appear  to  me  all  important 
to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a 
people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you 
with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only 
see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings 
of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly 
have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his 
counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  it,  your  indulgent  recep- 
tion of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and 
not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary 
to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a 
main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real 
independence;  the  support  of  your  tran- 
quility at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of 
your  safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that 
very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 
But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from 
different  causes  and  from  different 
quarters  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in 
your  minds  the  conviction  of  this 
truth;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  polit- 
ical fortress  against  which  the  bat- 
teries of  internal  and  external  enemies 
will  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  covertly  and  insidiously) 
directed;  it  is  of  infinite  movement, 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the 
immense  value  of  your  national  union 
to  your  collective  and  individual  happi- 
ness; that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial, 
habitual,  and  immovable  attachment 
to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think 
and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of 
your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous finxiety;  discountenancing  what- 
ever may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that 
it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and 
indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate 
any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties 
which  now  link  together  the  various 
parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just 
pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  ap- 
pellation derived  from  local  discrimi- 
nations. With  slight  shades  of  dif- 
ference, you  have  the  same  religion, 
manners,  habits,  and  political  prin- 
ciples. You  have,  in  a  common  cause, 
fought  and  triumphed  together;  the 
independence  and  liberty  you  possess, 
are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and 
joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers, 
sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  out- 
weighed by  those  which  apply  more  im- 


mediately to  your  interest. — Here, 
every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  care- 
fully guarding  and  preserving  the 
union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  pre- 
cious materials  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry.—The  south,  in  the  same  inter- 
course, benefiting  by  the  same  agency 
of  the  north,  sees  its  agriculture  grow 
and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning 
partly  into  its  own  channels  the  sea- 
men of  the  north,  it  finds  its  particular 
navigation  invigorated;  and  while  it 
contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  nour- 
ish and  increase  the  general  mass  of 
the  national  navigation,  it  looks  for- 
ward to  the  protection  of  a  maritime 
strength,  to  which  itself  is  unequally 
adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  intercourse 
with  the  u>est,  already  finds,  and  in  the 
progressive  improvement  of  interior 
communications  by  land  and  water, 
will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it 
brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at 
home.  The  west  derives  from  the  east 
supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and 
comfort — and  what  is  perhaps  of  still 
greater  consequence,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indis- 
pensable outlets  for  its  own  produc- 
tions, to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the 
future  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlan- 
tic side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  in- 
dissoluble community  of  interest  as 
one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which 
the  west  can  hold  this  essential  advan- 
tage, whether  derived  from  its  own  sep- 
arate strength;  or  from  an  apostate  and 
unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign 
power,  must  be  intrinsically  precar- 
ious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external 
danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of 
their  peace  by  foreign  nations;  and, 
what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must 
derive  from  union,  an  exemption  from 
those  broils  and  wars  between  them- 
selves, which  so  frequently  afflict 
neighboring  countries  not  tied  together 
by  the  same  government;  which  their 
own  rivalship  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign 
alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues, 
would  stimulate  and  embitter. — Hence 
likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity 
of  those  overgrown  military  establish- 
ments, which  under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  inauspicious  to  liberty, 
and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly hostile  to  republican  liberty. 
In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop 


of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the 
one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the  preser- 
vation of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  union  as  a  primary  object 
of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt 
whether  a  common  government  can 
embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  let  experi- 
ence solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  specu- 
lation in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We 
are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper 
organization  of  the  whole,  with  the 
auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for 
the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford 
a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is 
well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment. 
With  such  powerful  and  obvious  mo- 
tives to  union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our 
country,  while  experience  shall  not 
have  demonstrated  its  impracticabil- 
ity, there  will  always  be  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in 
any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken 
its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as 
matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any 
ground  should  have  been  furnished  for 
characterizing  parties  by  geographical 
discriminations, — northern  and  south- 
ern—Atlantic and  western;  whence  de- 
signing men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a 
belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of 
local  interests  and  views.  One  of  the 
expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influ- 
ence within  particular  districts,  is  to 
misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of 
other  districts.  You  cannot  shield 
yourselves  too  much  against  the 
jealousies  and  heart  burnings  which 
spring  from  these  misrepresentations; 
they  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other 
those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together 
by  fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants 
of  our  western  country  have  lately  had 
a  useful  lesson  on  this  head;  they  have 
seen,  in  the  negotiations  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  in  the  unanimous  ratification 
by  the  senate  of  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at  the 
event  throughout  the  United  States,  a 
decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
suspicions  propagated  among  them  of  a 
policy  in  the  general  government  and 
in  the  Atlantic  states,  unfriendly  to 
their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  have  been  witnesses  to 
the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that 
with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to 
our  foreign  relations,  towartfe  confirm- 
ing their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be 
their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  advantages  on  the  union 
by  which  they  were  procured?  will  they 
not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advis- 
ers, if  such  they  are,  who  would  sever 
them  from  their  brethren  and  connect 
them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the 
whole   is   indispensable.    No   alliances. 


however  strict,  between  the  parts  can 
be  an  adequate  substitute;  they  must 
inevitably  experience  the  infractions 
and  interruptions  which  all  alliances, 
in  all  times,  have  experienced.  Sensible 
of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  im- 
proved upon  your  first  essay,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, better  calculated  than  your 
former,  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for 
the  efficacious  management  of  your 
common  concerns.  This  government, 
the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  unin- 
fluenced and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full 
investigation  and  mature  deliberation, 
completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the 
distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  secu- 
rity with  energy,  and  containing  with- 
in itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amend- 
ment, has  a  just  claim  to  your  con- 
fidence and  your  support.  Respect  for 
its  authority,  compliance  with  its  laws, 
acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  du- 
ties enjoined  by  the  fundamental  max- 
ims of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  po- 
litical system  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitu- 
tions of  government. — But  the  con- 
stitution which  at  any  time  exists, 
until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  au- 
thentic act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sa- 
credly obligatory  upon  all.  The  very 
idea  of  the  power,  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  establish  government,  pre- 
supposes the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associa- 
tions under  whatever  plausible  char- 
acter, with  the  real  design  to  direct, 
control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular 
deliberations  and  action  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  are  destructive  of 
this  fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal 
tendency.— They  serve  to  organize  fac- 
tion, to  give  it  an  artificial  and  ex- 
traordinary force,  to  put  in  the  place  of 
the  delegated  will  of  the  nation  the 
will  of  party,  often  a  small  but  artful 
and  enterprising  minority  of  the  com- 
munity; and,  according  to  the  alter- 
nate triumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incon- 
gruous projects  of  factions,  rather  than 
the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome 
plans  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associa- 
tions of  the  above  description  may  now 
and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by 
which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprin- 
cipled men,  will  be  enabled  to  subvert 
the  power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp 
for  themselves  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment; destroying  afterwards  the  very 
engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  un- 
just dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your 
government  and  the  permanency  of 
your  present  happy  state,  it  is  req- 
uisite, not  only  that  you  steadily  dis- 
countenance irregular  opposition  to  its 


acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation upon  its  principles,  however  spe- 
cious the  pretext.  One  method  of  as- 
sault may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of 
the  constitution,  alterations  which  will 
impair  the  energy  of  the  system;  and 
thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  di- 
rectly overthrown.  In  all  the  changes 
to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remem- 
ber that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as 
necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments,  as  of  other  human  insti- 
tutions:— that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country: — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of 
your  common  interests  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispen- 
sable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a 
government,  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guard- 
ian. It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a 
name,  where  the  government  is  too  fee- 
ble to  withstand  the  enterprises  of 
fraction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the 
society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  se- 
cure and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  them 
on  geogrraphical  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you  in  the  most  solenrn  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepa- 
rable from  our  nature,  having  its  root 
in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  sti- 
fled, controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in 
those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in 
its  greatest  rankness.  and  is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dis- 
sension, which  in  different  ages  and 
countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful 
despotism. — But  this  leads  at  length  to 
a  more  formal  and  permanent  des- 
potism. The  disorders  and  miseries 
which  result,  gradually  incline  the 
minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and 
repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual; and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of 
some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind,  (which  neverthe- 
less ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of 


sight)  the  common  and  continual  mis- 
chiefs of  the  spirit  of  party  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty 
of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  re- 
strain it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  pub- 
lic councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  ad- 
ministration. It  agitates  the  commu- 
nity with  ill  founded  jealousies  and 
false  alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of 
one  party  against  another;  foments  oc- 
casional riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens 
the  door  to  foreign  influence  and  cor- 
ruption, which  finds  a  facilitated  ac- 
cess to  the  government  itself  through 
the  channels  of  party  passions.  Thus 
the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country 
are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of 
another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in 
free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. This  within  certain  limits  is  prob- 
ably true;  and  in  governments  of  a 
monarchial  cast,  patriotism  may  look 
with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor, 
upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of 
the  popular  character,  in  governments 
purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be 
encouraged.  From  their  natural  tend- 
ency, it  is  certain  there  will  always  be 
enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary 
purpose.  And  there  being  constant  dan- 
ger of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be.  by 
force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and 
assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it 
demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent it  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest  in- 
stead of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the 
habits  of  thinking  in  a  free  country 
should  inspire  caution  in  those 
intrusted  with  its  administration,  to 
confine  themselves  within  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  de- 
partment, to  encroach  upon  another. 
The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to 
consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  de- 
partments in  one,  and  thus  to  create, 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of 
reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power,  by  dividing  and  distribut- 
ing it  into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  of  the 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  experi- 
ments ancient  and  modem:  some  of 
them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own 
eyes.— To  preserve  them  must  be  as 
necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  way  which  the  constitu- 
tion designates.— But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  unsuri)ation;  for  through 
this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  in- 
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stniment  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always 
greatly  overbalance  in  permanent  evil, 
any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which 
the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  indispensable 
supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should 
labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of 
human  happiness,  these  firmest  props 
of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The 
mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious 
man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all 
their  connections  with  private  and  pub- 
lic felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked, 
where  is  the  security  for  property,  for 
reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  reli- 
gious obligation  desert  the  oaths  which 
are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in 
courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with  cau- 
tion indulge  the  supposition  that  mo- 
rality can  be  maintained  without  reli- 
gion. Whatever  may  be  coHoeded  to  the 
influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  expe- 
rience both  forbid  us  to  expects  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exdiu- 
sion  of  religious  principle.  ^ 


.\ 


from  the  selection  of  the  proper  object 
(which  is  always  a  choice  of  difficul- 
ties,) ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for 
a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of 
the  government  in  making  it,  and  for  a 
spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures 
for  obtaining  revenue,  which  the  public 
exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward 
all  nations:  cultivate  peace  and  har- 
mony with  all.  Religion  and  morality 
enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that 
good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it? 
It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  na- 
tion, to  give  to  mankind  the  magnani- 
mous and  too  novel  example  of  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and 
benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of 
such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any 
temporary  advantages  which  might  be 
lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it;  can  it 
be  that  Providence  has  not  connected 
the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation 
within  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at 
least,  is  recommended  by  every  senti- 
ment which  ennobles  human  nature. 
Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its 
vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 


It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  ^  nent,    inveterate    antipathies    against 


or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of 
popular  government.  The  rule,  indeed, 
extends  with  more  or  less  force  to 
every  species  of  free  government.  Who 
that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it  can  look 


particular  nations  and  passionate  at- 
tachment for  others,  should  be  ex- 
bluded;  and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just 
knd  amicable  feelings  towards  all 
phould  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which 


with    indifference    upon    attempts    toyindulges  towards  another  an  habitual 


shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of 
strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it  is 
to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible, 
avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cul- 
tivating peace  but  remembering,  also, 
that  timely  disbursements,  to  prepare 
for  danger,  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it; 
avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  of 
debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of 
expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the  debts 
which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  oc- 
casioned, but  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  rep- 
resentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that 
public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To 
facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you 
should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that 
towards  the  payment  of  debts  there 
must  be  revenue;  that  to  have  revenue 
there  must  be  taxes;  that  no  taxes  can 
be  devised  which  are  not  more  or  less 
inconvenient  and  unpleasant;  that  the 
intrinsic    embarrassment    inseparable 


hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  in 
some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its 
animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray 
from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antip- 
athy in  one  nation  against  another, 
disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  in- 
sult and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight 
causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty 
and  intractable  when  accidental  or  tri- 
fling occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence, 
frequent  collisions.  obstinate, 

envenomed,  and  bloody  contests.  The 
nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  resent- 
ment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  cal- 
culations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other 
times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the 
nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hos- 
tility, instigated  by  pride,  ambition, 
and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  mo- 
tives. The  peace  often,  sometimes  per- 
haps the  liberty  of  nations,  has  been 
the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion 
of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in 
cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmi- 
ties of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and 
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wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  in- 
ducements or  justifications.  It  leads 
also  to  concessions,  to  the  favorite  na- 
tion, of  privileges  denied  to  others, 
which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  na- 
tion making  the  concessions,  by  unnec- 
essarily parting  with  what  ought  to 
have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting 
jealousy,  ill  will,  and  disposition  to  re- 
taliate in  the  parties  from  whom  equal 
privileges  are  withheld;  and  it  gives  to 
ambitious,  corrupted  or  deluded  citi- 
zens who  devote  themselves  to  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facility  to  betray  or  sac- 
rifice the  interests  of  their  own  coun- 
try, without  odium,  sometimes  even 
with  popularity;  gilding  with  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, a  commendable  deference  for  pub- 
lic opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  pub- 
lic good,  the  base  or  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumberable  ways,  such  attachments 
are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot. 
How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford 
to  tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to 
practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mis- 
lead public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe 
the  public  councils!— Such  an  attach- 
ment of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a 
great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms  the 
former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens.)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove, 
that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  govern- 
ment. But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  impartial,  else  it  becomes  the 
instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be 
avoided,  instead  of  a  defense  against  it. 
Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  na- 
tion and  excessive  dislike  for  another, 
cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see 
danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to 
veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  influ- 
ence on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favor- 
ite, are  liable  to  become  suspected  and 
odious;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp 
the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  surrender  their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connection 
as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith:— Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  inter- 
ests, which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very 
remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign 
to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves, by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordi- 
nary vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of 
her  friendships  or  enmities. 
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Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  pe- 
riod is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoy- 
ance: when  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
tude as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be 
scrupulously  respected:  when  bellig- 
erent nations,  under  the  impossibility 
of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will 
not  lightly  heizard  the  giving  us  provo- 
cation, when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pe- 
culiar a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me 
not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patron- 
izing infidelity  to  existing  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  appli- 
cable to  public  than  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engage- 
ments be  observed  in  their  genuine 
sense.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  would  be  unwise  to  extend 
them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  re- 
spectable defense  posture,  we  may  safe- 
ly trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  ex- 
traordinary emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But 
even  our  commercial  policy  should 
hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand;  nei- 
ther seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  fa- 
vors or  preferences;  consulting  the  nat- 
ural course  of  things;  diffusing  and  di- 
versifying by  gentle  means  the  streams 
of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing:  es- 
tablishing with  powers  so  disposed,  in 
order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to 
define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and 
to  enable  the  government  to  support 
them,  conventional  rules  of  inter- 
course, the  best  that  present  cir- 
cumstances and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate:  constantly  keeping  in  view, 
that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another;  that 
it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  inde- 
pendence for  whatever  it  may  accept 
under  that  character;  that  by  such  ac- 
ceptance, it  may  place  itself  in  the 
condition  of  having  given  equivalents 
for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being  re- 
proached with  ingratitude  for  not  giv- 
ing more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error 
than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon  real 


favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an 
illusion  which  exi)erience  must  cure, 
which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affection- 
ate friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will 
make  the  strong  and  lasting  impres- 
sion I  could  wish;  that  they  will  con- 
trol the  usual  current  of  the  passions, 
or  prevent  our  Nation  from  running  the 
course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the 
destiny  of  nations,  but  if  I  may  even 
flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  partial  benefit,  some 
occasional  good;  that  they  may  now 
and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of 
party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mis- 
chiefs of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard 
against  the  impostures  of  pretended  pa- 
triotism; this  hope  will  be  a  full  rec- 
ompense for  the  solicitude  for  your 
welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dic- 
tated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  offi- 
cial duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
principles  which  have  been  delineated, 
the  public  records  and  other  evidences 
of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and 
to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance 
of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at 
lejist,  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by 
them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice, 
and  by  that  of  your  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of 
that  measure  has  continually  governed 
me,  uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to 
deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  ob- 
tain. I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  coun- 
try, under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was 
bound,  in  duty  and  interest,  to  take  a 
neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  de- 
termined, as  far  as  should  depend  upon 
me.  to  maintain  it  with  moderation, 
perseverance  and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I 
will  only  observe  that,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that 
right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  vir- 
tually admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  con- 
duct may  be  inferred,  without  any 
thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which 
justice  and  humanity  Impose  on  every 
nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to 
act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  towards  other  na- 
tions. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  re- 
ferred to  your  own  reflections  and  ex- 
perience. With  me,  a  predominant  mo- 
tive has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time 
to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its 
yet  recent  institutions,  and  to 
progress,  without  interruption,  to  that 


degree  of  strength,  and  consistency 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  for- 
tunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious 
of  intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless 
too  sensible  to  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which 
they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with 
me  the  hope  that  my  country  will 
never  cease  to  view  them  with  indul- 
gence: and  that,  after  forty-five  years 
of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with 
an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incom- 
petent abilities  will  be  consigned  to  ob- 
livion, as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the 
mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natu- 
ral to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native 
soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for 
several  generations;  I  anticipate  with 
pleasing  expectation  that  retreat  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realize, 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of 
partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good 
laws  under  a  free  government — the  ever 
favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the 
happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual 
cares,  labors  and  dangers. 

geo.  washington. 
United  States, 

17th  September,  1796. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  begin  this  morning  by  congratulat- 
ing our  President  for  deciding  to  delay 
action  in  Congress  on  a  bill  that  would 
increase  spending  to  stimulate  the 
American  economy  by  $16  billion.  We 
will,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the 
appropriate  time,  have  a  lengthy  de- 
bate and,  I  am  sure,  an  informative  de- 
bate  about   the  content  of  that  pro- 
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posal.  about  whether  or  not  it  is,  in  tails  to  the  Congress.  Mr.  President,  I  Poll,  which  was  released  today,  asked 

fact,    an   economic    stimulus   package,  totally    reject    that   notion.    It    might  people,   "Are  you  willing   to  pay  $100 

But  I  think  the  President's  decision  to  well  be  that  under  some  circumstances  more  a  year  in  taxes  to  help  reduce  the 

delay  that  vote,  to  give  the  Congress  we  might  consider  that,  but  I  think,  deficit?";  58  percent  said  yes,  but  when 

and  the   President  an   opportunity   to  given  the  budget  we  are  debating,  we  you   ask    the   same    people,    "Are   you 

show  that  they  are  going  to  do  some-  cannot  consider  that.  And  if  the  Presi-  willing  to  pay  $500  or  more?";  14  per- 

thing  about  the  deficit   first  is  wise,  dent  wants  to  move  the  timetable  up  cent  said  "Yes." 

and  I  strongly  support  that  decision.  on  the  budget,  he  is  going  to  have  to  So  I  think,  Mr.  President,  what  we 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  quickly  move  his  submission  up  so  we  have  an  have  to  do  is  several  things:  One,  we 

add  that  the  problem  is  not  just  tim-  opportunity  to  read  it  and  to  under-  have  to  have  the  facts.  If  people  who 

ing.  The  problem  is  the  reality  of  the  stand  it.  draw  Social  Security  are  going  to  be 

President's  plan.  The  problem  is  that  Let  me  give  three  examples  as  to  why  taxed   on    income    that   they   are   not 

the  President's  plan  does  not  live  up  to  that  is  critical.  Last  Wednesday  when  earning,  like  the  imputed  rent  on  their 

the  advertisement   for   that  plan,   the  the  President  said  in  the  State  of  the  homes,   people   need   to   know   that   in 

advertisement  that  was  exhorted  in  a  Union  Address  that  he  wanted  to  pass  a  order  to  make  an  informed  decision, 

very  effective  State  of  the  Union  Ad-  crime  bill  and  put  people  in  prison,  I  if  the  energy  tax  is  not  $120  per  fam- 

dress  and  that  has  been  repeated  many  led  the  standing  ovation.  But  yet  when  ily,   as   the   President   told   us   in   the 

times  around  the  country.  I  got  back  to  my  office  and  finally  got  State  of  the  Union,  but  $500  per  family. 

Despite  continuing  claims  to  the  con-  a  copy  of  the  budget.  I  found  that  not  people  have  a  right  to  know  that  before 

trary.  the  President's  plan  does  not  re-  only   had   the   President   not   provided  they  call  on  their  representatives  and 

duce  nondefense  spending.  No  one  who  any  funds  to  build  these  prisons,  but  he  Senators  to  cast  a  vote, 

has  looked  at  the  numbers,  no  one  who  had   actually   cut   prison   construction  I    think   it   is   important,   if  we   are 

has   racked   the   numbers   up   has   dis-  by  $331  million  to  fund  social  spending,  going  to  talk  about  a  crime  bill,  that 

puted  the  fact  that,  when  you  add  up  Mr.   President,   there  was  what  I  per-  we  see  the  crime  bill  and  that  we  see 

the    President's    budget,    not    only    is  ceive  to  be  a  gap  between  the  rhetoric  the  prisons  that  are  actually  going  to 

there  no  net  reduction  in  nondefense  and  the  reality.  be   constructed.    I   do   not   understand 

spending  in  the  President's  budget,  but  When  the  President  talked  about  tax-  how  you  can  put  more  people  in  jail 

nondefense  spending  grows  by  roughly  ing  people  who  earn  $30,000  or  more  or  and    cut    prison    construction    by   $580 

4  percent  a  year  each  year  for  the  next  Social    Security    recipients    who    earn  million   over   the   5-year   period.    So   I 

5  years,  plus  an  add-on  to  that  built-in  $25,000  or  more,  most  people  thought  he  think  there  is  a  gap  between  the  rhet- 
growth  of  roughly  $13  billion.  was  talking  about  earned  income.  What  orlc  and  the  reality.  We  have  to  vote 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  they  did  not  realize   was   that  buried  on  the  reality  and  not  the  rhetoric, 

and  then  ask  unanimous  consent  that  deep  in  the  proposal  is  now  the  imputa-  So  I  want  to  again  applaud  the  Presi- 

the  numbers  be  printed  in  the  Record,  tion  of  rent  as  income  for  retired  peo-  dent  for  delaying  action  on  the  stimu- 

that  the  President,  over  a  5-year  pe-  pie    who    own    their    own    home.    How  lus    package    until    we    do    something 

riod,  proposes  cutting  defense  by  $187  many  senior  citizens  understood  when  about    spending.    The    problem    is   not 

billion.  He  proposes  cutting  nondefense  the  President  was  talking  about  taxing  just  timing,  however.  The  problem  is 

spending  by  $151   billion,   but  he  also  their  Social  Security  that  he  was  talk-  the   President's   plan.   The   President's 

proposes   raising   nondefense   spending  ing  about  counting  the  value  of  their  plan   increases   nondefense   spending  4 

by  $163  billion.  So.  when  you  add  it  up,  home  if  they  have  already  paid  it  off  percent  a  year  each  year  for  5  years 

looking  a  all  of  the  rounding  errors,  in  and  the  rent  they  would  pay  if  they  plus  a  $13  billion   increase   on   top  of 

fact,  not  only  does  the  President  not  rented  it  as  income?  My  guess  is,  Mr.  that.   That  is  not  a  cut  in  spending, 

reduce  nondefense  spending  a  penny  in  President,  nobody  thought  about  that.  There  is  no  net  reduction  in  nondefense 

his  5-year  budget  plan,  but  nondefense  and  certainly  the  President  did  not  tell  spending  in  the  President's  budget, 

spending  actually  grows  by  $13  billion,  them  that  in  the  State  of  the  Union  There  are  many  things  in  this  pro- 

When  you  add  up  the  taxes,  when  you  Address.  posal   that  people  do  not  understand, 

add  up  the  Btu  taxes  and  the  Social  Se-  Another  example  is  the  energy  tax.  Our  job  is  to  get  the  facts  out.  to  look 

curity  taxes  and  the  user  fees  and  all  of  The  President  said  the  energy  tax  was  at   the   package,   and   to   make  an   in- 

the  other  net  revenues  that  will  flow  going  to  cost  a  typical  family  of  four  formed    decision.    I    look    forward    to 

into  the  Government,  taxes  are  raised  $120  a  year.  What  he  did  not  tell  them,  doing  that.  But  if  we  are  going  to  deal 

by  $313  billion  over  a  5-year  period.  which  his  budget  does  tell  them,  which  with  spending  cuts  before  we  increase 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  in  the  past  his  administration  does  know,  is  that  spending,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 

and  will  continue  to  say  in  the  future,  it  is  going  to  cost  them  indirectly  an-  spending  cuts  proposed  so  that  we  can 

as  long  as  we  are  looking  at  this  plan,  other  $200  a  year  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  consider  them.  If  we  vote  on  the  Presi- 

it  has  one  big  problem:  Shared  sacrifice  goods  and  services  that  will  go  up  be-  dent's  budget  and  if  we  adopt  it,  we  are 

really    translates   into   sacrifice   being  cause  of  the  energy  tax.  That  is  not  raising  taxes,  we  are  cutting  defense, 

shared  by  only  one  group  of  Americans,  $120  a  year;  it  is  $320  a  year.  but    we    are    not    cutting    nondefense 

and  those  are  the  people  who  do  the  Mr.  President,  we  have  today  an  arti-  spending  a  nickel, 

work,    pay    the    taxes,    and    pull    the  cle  in  the  New  York  Times  where  Dr.  j  thank  the  Chair, 

wagon.  The  people  who  are  riding  in  James    Schlesinger,    who    was    Energy  mj.    president.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the    wagon,    who   are    benefiting    from  Secretary  under  President  Carter,  say-  ggnt  that  a  document  entitled  Presi- 

Govemment  services  and  Government  ing  that  the  energy  tax  on  an  average  dent  Clinton's  "A  Vision  of  Change  for 

benefits  see  nondefense  spending  grow  family  is  going  to  be  higher,  that  "the  America"  and  the  New  York  Times  ar- 

by  4  percent  a  year  over  a  5-year  pe-  numbers  just  don't  stack  up,"  that,  in  tide  that  I  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 

riod.    plus    an    additional    $13    billion,  fact,  we  are  looking  at  $500  per  family,  record. 

That  is  not  shared  sacrifice.  not  $120  as  the  President  talked  about.  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
So,     in    addition    to    delaying    new  by  leaving  out  the  indirect  cost.  Even  j-ial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
spending  until  spending  cuts  are  made,  the   President's   numbers   show   a  $320  record  as  follows: 
we  have  to  have  a  budget  that  actually  per  family  cost,  but  now  we  are  looking  '        president  Clinton's 
makes  some  spending  cuts.  at  outside  groups  saying  this  number  is  „ 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  ad-  $500.  So  I  think  we  need  to  know  what  ^'^'"'"*^y                                                 ^.^^.^^ 

dress,  Mr.  President,  is  the  suggestion  the  facts  are  before  we  make  a  deci-  Defense  cuts                                       -$187 

that    perhaps    we    could    vote    on    the  sion.  Domestic     DlMretionary     aiid 

budget  before  March  23  when  the  Presi-  Finally,  I  think  it  is  very  revealing           Entitlements  +13 

dent  submits  the  final  budget  with  de-  that  when  the  USA  Today-CNN-Gallup        Revenues -313 
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Debt  Service                                           ^'-4fi  P*""  '"°'"®  '"  indirect  costs  passed  on  by  do  have  a  President  who  is  committed 
" businesses  if  the  proposed  energy  taxes  were  to  deficit  reduction.   It  is  obvious  we 

'^°'*' ifE  ^Tme'sR.  Schlesinger.  Ener^  Secretary  in  ^*Xf    *    President    who    is    willing    to 

the  Carter  Administration  and  now  a  con-  ^^'^^  *  ^reat  deal,  m  fact,  of  his  own 

Defense  cuts,  fiscal  year  1994-98:  sultant  in  Washington,  said  he  had  reached  Political  reputation,  his  political  cap- 
Cuts  Claimed  (p.  22)'^ : ~"^  the   same   conclusion,    "The    numbers   just  ital.  However,  I  point  out  to  my  friend 

intPrP^f  "  °"  ^\        ^^""^"'^^^                ,^  didn't  stack   up."   he  said  after  analy^.ing  from  Texas  that  the  gap  between  re- 

savings)  -75  them  over  the  past  few  days.  "The  tax  turns  ality  and  rhetoric  very  often  is  just  as 

Total,  defense  cuts -187  ^1!';,''°,^  """"^T^^J^^  °"  >"dustry  will  great  in  Congress  as  it  is  coming  from 

^y  '^^^  P^y  *''°"'^  »20  billion.  the  executive  branch. 

Domestic  discretionary  and  entl-  difference  of  opinion  one  of  the  things  I  hope  we  have  the 

tlements.  fiscal  year  1994-98:  ^"  response,  an  aide  to  Lloyd  Bentsen.  the  opportunity  to  do  is  to  close  that  gap 

Cuts  claimed-Discretionary  (p.  Treasury  Secretary,  Hatly  called  the  critics  i  am  not  seeking  to  blame  one  individ- 

22)                                                               -7T  wrong.  And  a  career  Treasury  Department     „„i  „_  a„,,(-v,„_   K„f  ^^  ^1,^=0  ►!,- v.„ 

cuts  claVmed-Entitlements-  (p!  analyst,  who  spoke  on  condition  of  anonym-  "^^^^^    rhetoric    an^  reaHt^     We"^  Sp 

22)                                                          -115  ity.  cited  various  factors  that  he  said  refuted  ''"een    rnetonc    and    reality.    We    are 

Exclude  user  fees  and  receiptis  ^he  criticism,  among  them  the  decline  in  de-  ^°^°^  ^°  ^^^^e  an  opportunity  to  make 

counted  as  spending  cuts  (pp  mand  that  usually  results  from  higher  taxes,  the  tough  choices  that  practically  ev- 

122-139) +36  "^  f^®i  pretty  confident  that  it's  all  there—  erybody  has  been  talking  about  in  this 

and  its  right.  "  said  this  analyst,  a  financial  Congrress.  I  have  heard  an  awful  lot  of 

Subtotal  of  actual  cuts -151  economist  who  is  not  a  political  appointee.  people  say  they  do  not  like  the  Presi- 

New  stimulus  and  investment  f„!l'",^'^K  "^,f  *'^'i'"«"^  *^  ^^'"^^  straight-  Kent's  spending  cuts,  his  tax  increases, 

spending  (p.  22)  +153  forward,  based  on  American  consumption  of  ,j^           *~     esspntiallv     -^iy^^^^^ 

Correction  for  addition  error  on  17  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  or  6.2  billion  !      .^    ^^^    essentially    saying.       Gee, 

"stimulus  outlays"  and   "in-  barrels  a  year.  Since  the  tax  on  oil  is  to  be  °°°  ^    y°"     'i*^^     some     easier    tough 

vestment  outlays"  on  p.  22  ....               +10  53.47  a  barrel,  this  comes  to  $21.5  billion  a  choices  for  me  to  make?" 

year,  just  below  the  $22  billion  projected  to  The  fact  is  the  President  has  laid  it 

Net     Total      of     nondefense  be  raised  by  taxing  all  energy— coal,  natural  on    the    line.    Taking    this   deficit   and 

spending +13  gas.  nuclear  fuel  and  hydro-power  as  well  as  putting  it  behind  us  for  the  sake  of  our 

==  P^ir?^®"'":    ,           .    ^.^  .         ,        ,  .,    .,  children  will  require  much  more  than 

Revenues  and  other  taxes,  fiscal  ™^    petroleum     institute    acknowledged  conversation  and  rhetoric-   it  will   re- 

vear  1994-98  that  the  Clinton  plan  does  not  tax  nonfuel  ^"V'^*"^***'''""   *^"   rneuoric.   n   win    re- 

Revenue^freases  claimed  (p.  uses.  like  oil  that  becomes  part  of  a  plastic  ^.r^rj^rS.^n'^  bold  action.  I  be- 

22)  _33o  product.  These  are  estimated  at  10  to  15  per-  "®^®  ^^^^  ^^^  President  is  leading  us  m 

Higher  tax  on  Sociaisecurity  "=^"'^  °''^"«1  ^^^-  that  regard, 

benefits  counted  as  spending  ^"d  both  industry  and  Clinton  Administra-  (The  remarks  of  Mr.  KERRY  and  Mr. 

cut  (p.  22)  -30  tion  spokesmen  agreed  that  the  White  House  LlEBERMAN  pertaining  to  the  introduc- 

User  fees  and  receipts  counted  ''ad  properly  accounted  for  three  measures  tion  of  legislation  are  located  in   to- 

as  spending  cuts  (pp.  122-139)                 -36  ^i^^ed  at  minimizing  the  tax  burden  on  the  day's  RECORD  under  "Statements  of  In- 

«  K.  ^  ,    r         .             .      ,^°.m7^nr„t*.^^Vn'!{'°/I!!  ^  "^'^*'-  '^^  ^""^  troduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Subtotal  of  new  taxes  and  re-  stamp  program  and  the  low-income  energy  ' 

ceipts  -396  assistance  program.  ™ 

Tax     Incentives,    with    adding  "behavior  adjustments  '  THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 

correction  (p.  22)  +83  one  source  of  disagreement  was  what  the  PLAN 

Ne^toU,  Of  new  revenues  and  rStrnX^^Tr^  aStmrts^ln'tc't  ^f^.i^^^^^^S"   T  f?,^^'^"''   '  "' 

^^''^^  -313  the  fact  that  a  price  increase  for  any  product  member   so   well    about   12   years   ago. 

tends  to  reduce  demand  and  may  also  en-  1^^-  ^"^°  1  ^^  *  young  Member  of  the 

Interest  savings,  fiscal  year  1994-  courage  demand  for  alternatives.  "There  is  House  of  Representatives,  listening  to 

98:  Debt  service  (p.  22) -46  some  conservation."  the  analyst  said.  pleas  from  the  President  and  so  many 

.p  f^j  He  also  pointed  to  what  was  probably  the  in  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 

>^r,r.,ri'^^]'.'--]^'^'i^"",'i^"      r     »  biggest  factor  in  the  Administrations  cal-  hill  with  regard  to  the  President's  plan 

■ReferB  to  page  in  "A  Vision  of  Change  for  Amer-  culation  of  net  tax  rpvpnups  of  $29  hillinn  n  j-                          •                  ^,_          ^                    »"••" 

ica"  i-umnoii  ui  ueL  tax  levenues  oi  »^  Duiion  a  for  economic  growth  and  recovery.   I 

y^ar.  This  reflected  assumptions  about  how  „„_    _„„„,,    „„   „i„i^i„   o«   ^„^.,     „    *i, 

r..         ^.    M      V   T^           ,.  K  ,0  ,««,  the  rise  in  the  energy  tax  would  affect  such  5.^°  '^t^^"  so  vividly  so  many  in   the 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  22. 1993]  things  as  jobs,  incomes  and  inflation.  Chamber  at  the  time  arguing  that  now 

Energy  Tax  Impact  Understated  Up  to  50  The  main  point  of  dispute,  then,  appeared  i^   the   time   to   give   the   President  a 

Percent.  Industry  Officials  Say  to  be  over  an  Administration  assertion  that  chance,  that  the  President  was  elected, 

(By  Robert  D.  Hershey.  Jr.)  consumption    of    oil    would    rise    modestly  not    with    an    overwhelming    mandate 

Washington    February  21  —The  proposed  through  the  year  2000,  even  with  the  tax  in-  necessarily,    but   clearly    with   convic- 

tax  on  energy  would  be  much  larger  than  the  '^''^^es    "representing  modest  conservation  tions  about  what  we  must  do  and  some 

Clinton   Administration   asserts,   costing   a  ^""^  '^"^'  switching  without  shock  to  the  real  j^jeas  about  the  way  we  must  do  them. 

typical  family  as  much  as  $500  a  year  rather  ®'^m'!.°  nm.,«»  „«,.f»„Ho.i  n.»»  ^  „     ^  r        ,  In  an  overwhelming  vote.  Democrats 

sreSoi-ErSc-orntdroday  ^™^  inThe°y?ar^°wrdnerirtrpIrn'i  and   Republicans,    i?  1981. '  decided    to 

In  b^Set  Siente  ^e"el^d^b^^^         Ad  ^'^''^'-  ""^^^'^  ^  '""^^'^  ^  ^'"-^"^^  "^^e  tax.  S^ve  that  President  a  chance.  Well,  it  is 

ministrfuonlast  week.  ttl^erS^  Ux  wfs  J^''  '"-°t'  ^^  -id-  that  the  Administra-  SO   interesting   that  now   we   have  an- 

projected  to  raise  $22  billion  a  year  after  it  t^°°  ^  argument,  rather  than  undermining  other     President     in     a     similar     cir- 

was  fully  phased  in  on  July  1.  1996.  But  in-  ^^^  Position,  supports  it.  cumstance.  who  was  not  elected  with 

dustry  critics  said  today  that  the  tax  would  The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.   The  an    overwhelming    mandate,    but    was 

actually  raise  $33  billion  or  more.  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  KERREY]  is  clearly    elected    with    the    knowledge 

"It  understates  the  effect  on  a  family  of  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  min-  that,  were  he  to  be  elected,  he  would 

four  by  50  percent."  said  Charies  J.  DiBona.  utes.  take  this  country  on  a  new  course  and 

president  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti-  ^^^^^^  jn  a  different  direction 

tute.  the  industrys  chief  trade  association.  ^^^^'^~  While   so   manv   of  us   can    oomp    nn 

For  gasoline,  he  suggested  that  the  new  tax  -,  MAKING  TOUGH  CHOICES  ^imT  11,?^  ^^     I-  ^    ^                             ^ 

would  raise  the  retail  price  by  10  cents  a  gal-  ^.^   ^,,„„  w   vr    X,     ''"'''''';*  with  ways  in  which  to  improve  upon 

Ion.  not  the  7'/4  cents  projected  by  the  White  ^^-  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  appre-  his  ideas,  as  we  could  m  1981.  I  think 

House.  ciate  very  much  the  applause  of  the  the  same  approach  in  Congress  must  be 

The  Administration  has  estimated  that  an  distinguished    Senator   from   Texas   of  considered   now  as   was  considered   in 

average  family  of  four  would  pay  about  $120  the    President's   decision    to    postpone  1981.    Do    we    give    this    President    a 

a  year  more  in  direct  taxes  and  about  $200  a  the  stimulus  package.  It  is  obvious  we  chance?  Do  we  give  him  his  due?  Do  we 
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^ve  him  an  opportunity  to  lead  as 
President?  We  only  elect  our  Presi- 
dents one  at  a  time.  Some  of  us  hope, 
I  suppose,  that  we  could  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  President  and 
follow  the  one  of  our  choosing  as  we  go 
through  the  next  4  years,  but  we  do  not 
do  that  in  this  Government. 

We  elect  our  Presidents  one  at  a 
time.  Our  President  has  put  forth  his 
best  effort,  an  effort  that  has  consisted 
of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  out- 
reach, an  extraordinary  amount  of  ef- 
fort in  terms  of  coming  up  with  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  very  best  ap- 
proach to  investment,  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  reestablishing  the  level  of 
credibility  in  our  Government  that  we 
have  needed  for  so  long. 

There  are  many  who  have  expressed 
concern,  publicly,  about  taxes,  and  I 
understand  that.  But  I  think  we  all  in 
our  heart  of  hearts  understand  that  we 
cannot  address  this  problem  success- 
fully if  we  are  not  able  to  address  both 
revenue  increases  as  well  as  cuts.  That 
is  what  the  President  has  concluded  in 
his  approach  to  this  problem.  I  think 
the  real  concern,  regardless  of  our  con- 
cerns for  other  matters  in  this  plan,  is 
the  concern  for  the  deficit.  Those  who 
oppose  it  out  of  responsibility  to  this 
institution  and  to  the  P»re8ident  must 
come  forth  with  alternatives,  and 
today  we  have  not  seen  those  alter- 
natives. 

Frankly,  the  alternative  is  what  we 
have  had  for  the  last  12  years.  It  has 
been  gridlock  and  delay,  and  it  has 
been  an  inability  to  deal  with  the  defi- 
cit in  a  realistic  way,  because  we  lived 
behind  the  facade  that  we  did  not  have 
to  make  tough  choices. 

The  President  is  now  challenging  us 
to  make  those  tough  choices.  Frankly, 
it  is  more  than  just  the  economy  that 
is  at  stake.  I  know  this  every  time  I  go 
home.  I  am  challenged  by  the  people  of 
my  State  to  convince  them  that  we  can 
lead,  that  once  the  election  is  behind 
us.  we  indeed  can  put  politics  aside  and 
confront  the  issues  realistically  and  in 
a  nonpartisan  way. 

Our  credibility  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  at 
this  point.  Whether  or  not  we  can  im- 
prove that  credibility,  in  my  view,  is 
directly  related  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  ultimately  going  to  address  the 
problems  the  President  has  outlined  so 
well  and  effectively.  Whether  or  not  we 
succeed  depends  in  part  on  whether  or 
not  we  have  the  kind  of  cooperation 
that  the  President  has  urged  us  to 
demonstrate.  Those  who  oppose  this 
plan  ought  to  be  asked  to  justify  more 
gridlock.  Those  who  oppose  this  plan 
ought  to  be  asked  to  justify  a  greater 
deficit.  Those  who  oppose  this  plan 
ought  to  be  asked  to  justify  little  in- 
vestment and  unacceptable  economic 
growth,  because  those  are  the  fruits  of 
inaction  and  further  gridlock. 

I  hope  we  can  show  that  we  can  act. 
I  hope  we  can  show  that  we  can  govern. 
I  hope  we  can  improve  upon  the  credi- 


bility of  this  institution  at  the  same 
time. 

Some  indication  of  the  perception  of 
the  President's  plan  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  its  economic  effect  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning. 
The  headline  is  one  that  you  cannot 
miss.  The  headline  reads:  "Bond  Rally 
Roars  Ahead  on  Clinton  Proposals." 

That  is  not  something  you  see  very 
often  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
"Bond  Rally  Roars  Ahead" — not  moves 
ahead,  not  bond  rally  looks  improved — 
"Bond  Rally  Roars  Ahead  on  Clinton 
Proposals." 

Those  are  our  conservative  invest- 
ment institutions  out  there.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  conservative  daily 
newspapers  I  know  to  exist  in  the  coun- 
try saying  that  the  reaction  on  the 
market  to  what  the  President  proposed 
just  a  week  ago  has  been  extraor- 
dinary. 

And  poll  after  poll  that  I  have  seen 
has  shown  the  same  thing  among  the 
American  people.  The  American  people 
want  to  give  the  President  a  chance. 
The  American  people  do  not  want  to 
concern  themselves  with  each  and 
every  one  of  the  150  cuts  they  know 
will  affect  them,  because  they  under- 
stand that,  if  we  once  look  at  those 
cuts  alone,  the  package  is  lost. 

So  we  must  recognize  the  importance 
of  looking  at  the  plan  as  a  whole,  cer- 
tainly as  the  bond  market  does,  cer- 
tainly as  the  American  people  do.  be- 
cause we  have  no  choice. 

Statistics  alone,  whether  one  looks 
at  polling  data  or  the  bond  market, 
argue  for  taking  the  President  at  his 
word  and  working  as  closely  as  we  can. 

This  chart  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  graphic  illustrations  of  the  prob- 
lem we  face.  I  do  not  know  if  the  cam- 
era can  pick  this  up.  We  were  at  2  per- 
cent growth  in  our  economic  recovery 
today.  In  a  typical  recovery,  this  is 
over  6  percent.  In  the  last  8  cycles  in 
the  post- trough  period  we  have  had 
over  6  percent  growth  during  the  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Today  we  have  a  mea- 
ger 2  percent. 

The  growth  responses  in  just  about 
every  one  of  the  post-trough  periods  in 
the  past  have  given  us  a  far  more  vola- 
tile economy  than  what  we  have  today. 
And  that,  in  part,  is  related  directly  to 
what  we  see  on  this  chart.  Our  private 
investment  as  a  percentage  of  gross  do- 
mestic product  is  the  lowest  of  any  of 
our  competitors  today.  The  United 
States  stands  at  ISMz  percent.  Japan  is 
twice  that  at  32  percent.  France.  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  are  all  over  20  percent. 
The  only  country  that  comes  close  is 
the  United  Kingdom  at  16  percent.  And 
public  investment  has  declined,  as 
well.  It  is  not  just  private  investment 
that  is  a  concern.  The  total  Govern- 
ment investment  as  a  percent  of  gross 
national  product  has  been  cut  in  half  in 
the  last  20  years.  In  1960  it  was  at  4M: 
percent.  Today  it  is  down  around  2Vj 
percent  and  going  to  go  lower  unless 


we  make  some  of  the  commitments  the 
President  is  proposing. 

Finally,  when  we  talk  about  revenue, 
when  we  talk  about  the  need  to  ensure 
balance  and  fairness  in  putting  this 
economic  recovery  plan  together,  it  is 
critical.  I  think,  that  we  ask  all  of 
those  who  will  benefit  the  most  from 
an  improved  economy  to  contribute  the 
most.  The  President  reminded  us  just 
last  week  that  it  is  the  wealthiest  IM2 
percent  of  the  people  of  this  country 
who  are  asked  to  contribute  the  most 
in  terms  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
income  tax  rates.  This  chart  probably 
lays  out  most  effectively  the  problems 
that  we  have  with  regard  to  income 
distribution  today.  The  shift  in  in- 
comes over  the  last  couple  of  years  is 
phenomenal.  Those  in  the  lowest  quin- 
tile  have  seen  a  5Mj-percent  reduction 
in  income  and  a  1.2-percent  increase  in 
their  effective  tax  rate.  Those  at  the 
very  top  have  seen  a  47-percent  in- 
crease in  their  income  and  a  24Vi-per- 
cent  decrease  in  their  effective  tax 
rate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  arguments  are 
there.  The  bond  market  has  seen  what 
the  President  has  proposed  and  has  re- 
sponded extraordinarily  well.  The 
American  people  have  examined  care- 
fully what  the  President  proposed,  and 
they  too  have  responded  extraor- 
dinarily enthusiastically.  The  statis- 
tics with  which  the  President  has  ad- 
dressed his  plan  clearly  argue  that 
what  we  have  done  in  the  last  12  years 
is  not  enough;  that  we  do  need  to 
change  in  the  direction  that  his  admin- 
istration has  proposed;  and  that  we  do 
need  a  bipartisan  approach  in  respond- 
ing to  the  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
change  the  distribution  of  the  tax  bur- 
den and  restore  the  credibility  this  in- 
stitution so  desperately  needs. 

I  understand  I  am  out  of  time.  I 
thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


RESPONSE  TO  NBC's  INACCURATE 
STORY  RELATING  TO  IDAHO 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr;  President,  Ameri- 
cans believe  freedom  of  information 
and  freedom  of  the  press  are  fundamen- 
tal to  our  liberty.  At  any  moment  of 
the  day  or  night,  we  can  turn  on  the 
television  or  radio,  or  read  a  paper  and 
learn  about  almost  everything  going  on 
almost  everywhere. 

We  have  become  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  this  smorgasbord  of  information 
to  help  form  our  opinions  and  views  on 
the  world  and  things  closer  to  home. 

That  is  why  the  flip-side  of  freedom 
of  the  press — the  responsibility  not  to 
abuse  it — is  so  important  to  all  of  us. 
We  trust  the  media  to  report  the  news 
accurately  and  without  bias.  We  de- 
pend on  this;  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try expect  this.  As  the  playwright 
Henrik  Ibsen  once  stated:  "The  spirit 


of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  freedom — 
they  are  the  pillars  of  society." 

Unfortunately,  on  January  4.  1993. 
these  pillars  crumbled  when  NBC 
Nightly  News  aired  a  segment  on  its 
evening  news  on  the  Clearwater  Na- 
tional Forest  in  my  State  of  Idaho.  As 
it  had  in  its  report  on  GM  truck  safety, 
the  network  twisted  reality  and  sensa- 
tionalized an  issue.  The  topic  this  time 
was  Federal  forest  management  in 
Idaho.  The  segrment  fell  far  below  the 
standards  for  fairness,  balance  and  ac- 
curacy Americans  expect  from  the 
media,  including  NBC. 

NBC's  report  contains  a  number  of 
misleading  and  flatly  inaccurate  asser- 
tions. For  brevity,  I  will  address  the 
two  most  onerous  segments. 

NBC  showed  video  footage  of  Clear- 
water National  Forest  personnel  net- 
ting fish,  and  followed  that  with  shots 
of  dead  fish  floating  in  the  water.  The 
accompanying  narrative  claimed  that 
timber  harvesting  on  the  Clearwater  is 
destroying  watersheds  and  killing  fish. 
Certainly  this  would  be  a  shocking  re- 
port— if  it  were  true.  Let  me  empha- 
size— if  it  were  true.  It  would  mean 
that  the  timber  industry  had  failed  to 
follow  the  standards  and  guidelines 
that  this  Congress  has  put  forth  for  the 
management  of  our  national  forests 
known  as  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  [NEPA].  However,  this  was 
not  the  case.  NBC  did  not  mention 
NEPA. 

The  fact  is.  NBC's  video  footage  was 
of  Clearwater  personnel  taking  inven- 
tory and  checking  the  health  of  fish 
using  the  common  practice  in  the  in- 
dustry of  electro-shocking  a  stream.  In 
all  honesty  that  fisheries  management 
practice  is  not  related  to  fish  kills  or 
logging  at  all.  Electro-shocking  tempo- 
rarily stuns  the  fish  so  they  can  be 
counted  and  their  health  can  be  as- 
sessed. It  does  not  harm  or  kill  fish. 
Let  me  repeat  that  again.  It  does  not 
harm  fish. 

Now,  NBC,  that  is  misleading.  Worse 
yet.  the  dead  fish  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing clip  are  of  a  species  not  found  on 
the  Clearwater  or  anywhere  in  Idaho — 
those  fish  were  identified  by  a  Forest 
Service  fisheries  biologist  as  a  species 
of  fish  found  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  short,  the  pictures  of  dead  fish 
NBC  wanted  you  and  the  American 
public  to  believe  came  from  Idaho  were 
actually  from  a  State  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  my  home  State  of 
Idaho. 

NBC.  that  is  misleading.  Unfortu- 
nately. NBC's  unique  brand  of  report- 
ing did  not  stop  there. 

As  the  reporter  turned  to  discussions 
of  clear  cutting,  aerial  footage  taken 
by  "Lighthawk,"  a  preservationist 
group,  was  shown.  This  segment  led 
viewers  to  believe  they  were  seeing  an 
area  chosen  for  clearcut  timber  harvest 
in  the  Clearwater  National  Forest.  In 
reality,  that  footage  was  of  a  section  of 
Olympic  National  Forest,  hundreds  of 


miles  west  of  the  Clearwater,  that  was 
severely  burned  in  a  1975  wildfire.  That 
area  was  not  clearcut.  In  fact,  the  For- 
est Service  had  classified  that  particu- 
lar area  as  unsuitable  for  timber 
growth  before  the  1975  wildfire.  As  such 
no  commercial  timber  harvest  was 
planned  there. 

Do  not  mislead  us,  NBC.  As  they 
should,  networks,  including  NBC,  have 
fought  against  censorship,  declaring  it 
unconstitutional  and  un-American. 
But,  I  would  suggest  that  omitting 
facts  and  presenting  half-truths  such 
as  these  is  a  form  of  censorship — which 
NBC  imposed  upon  itself. 

NBC  censored  the  truth  in  that  Janu- 
ary news  segment.  It  manufactured  a 
bigger  story  by  manipulating  the  facts. 
And  that  is  not  right. 

It  sounds  like  another  GM  truck 
story  to  me. 

NBC,  please  use  your  freedoms.  But 
do  not  forget  your  responsibility  to  let 
Americans  know  the  truth.  Let  them 
make  up  their  own  minds.  The  issues  in 
Idaho's  Clearwater  National  Forest  are 
far  more  complex  than  NBC's  story  im- 
plies, and  such  shallow  treatment  and 
outright  manipulation  confuses  the  sit- 
uation rather  than  promoting  solu- 
tions. 

In  Idaho,  we  believe  in  working  coop- 
eratively to  find  innovative  and  work- 
able solutions  which  integrate  environ- 
mental goals  with  the  needs  of  people. 
Now,  we  are  not  perfect.  No  one  is.  But 
we  are  trying  very  hard. 

For  example,  our  State  water  quality 
laws  apply  to  all  land  owners  in  Idaho, 
and  were  developed  jointly  by  Idaho  en- 
vironmental organizations,  the  forest 
products  industry  and  our  State  water 
quality  experts.  These  rules  are  second 
to  none  in  ensuring  that  logging  prac- 
tices in  Idaho  will  be  conducted  in  a 
way  that  protects  the  quality  of  our 
rivers  and  lakes.  Consequently,  the 
Clearwater  National  Forest  watersheds 
support  some  of  the  best  trout  fisheries 
anywhere  in  the  world — several  recog- 
nized as  blue  ribbon  trout  fisheries — 
and  it  is  irresponsible  for  NBC  to  de- 
pict anything  other  than  that. 

Across  the  country,  we  are  all  look- 
ing for  better  ways  for  our  citizens  and 
businesses  to  function  more  harmo- 
niously with  the  environment.  For 
whatever  reason — perhaps  because 
someone  failed  to  do  their  homework 
or  because  it  simply  did  not  fit  the 
script— NBC  neglected  the  profes- 
sionals in  our  Government,  industry 
and  conservation  groups  who  are  mak- 
ing economics  and  ecology  work  to- 
gether. 

Perhaps  such  efforts  are  not  dra- 
matic enough  for  NBC.  Perhaps  they 
want  to  tell  a  different  story;  a  story 
that  is  not  there. 

Whatever  the  case.  NBC  owes  these 
individuals  and  the  Nation  an  apology 
and  the  guarantee  that  this  will  not 
happen  again. 

Unfortunately,  NBC  has  tainted  pub- 
lic   perception    at    least    once    before. 


Many  viewers  recall  watching  NBC's 
discredited  report  of  a  GM  pickup 
truck  crashing  into  another  vehicle. 
NBC's  report  appalled  and  frightened 
Americans.  How  could  GM  allow  such  a 
dangerous  vehicle  on  the  road,  we  won- 
dered? Then  we  learned  NBC  had  used 
sparking  devices  that,  according  to  the 
President  of  NBC.  "simulate  sparks 
which  could  occur  in  the  collision." 
NBC  had  taken  the  sword  of  liberty  and 
shredded  the  truth. 

Similar  to  its  report  on  the  safety  of 
GM  trucks,  NBC's  Clearwater  Forest 
story  goes  to  unjustifiable  lengths  to 
support  predetermined  conclusions. 
NBC  has  hoodwinked  the  Nation  again. 
I  am  troubled,  Mr.  President,  by 
these  efforts.  I  am  very  frustrated  that 
NBC  would  use  this  approach. 

NBC  has  offended  Idahoans.  In  an  elo- 
quent letter  to  NBC's  director  of 
"America  Close  Up."  Idaho  State  Sen- 
ator Marguerite  McLaughlin  describes 
how  Idahoans  felt  after  watching  the 
program  about  the  Clearwater  National 
Forest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Marguerite  McLaughlin's  letter,  in  its 
entirety,  be  entered  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Idaho  State  Senate. 
Boise.  ID.  January  21.  1993. 
Steve  Friedman. 

Director    "America    Close    Up."   NBC   Nightly 
News.  New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Friedman:  "Not  even  winter 
snow  storms  stop  the  logging  of  the  Clear- 
water National  Forest."  These  words  nar- 
rated the  opening  of  America  Close  Up  on 
NBC  News  viewed  here  January  5th.  These 
words,  other  statements  and  inappropriate 
visuals  left  millions  of  viewers  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  Clearwater  area  logging  in- 
dustry and  its  dependant  communities  were 
on  a  collision  course  of  greed  with  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  the  ultimate  environmental 
steward! 

Here  on  the  Clearwater,  logging  is  a  tradi- 
tional winter  practice  because  the  spring  and 
fall  are  too  wet.  Some  winters  are  forgiving 
and  provide  the  necessary  freeze  to  sustain 
logging  operations.  Other  winters  don't  pro- 
vide enough  cold  to  support  logging  oper- 
ations. In  this  country,  loggers  operate 
about  seven  months  or  less. 

The  kind  of  inaccurate  reporting  woven 
into  the  show  left  an  indelible  image  across 
America  viewers  won't  soon  forget.  It  is  an- 
other nail  in  the  coffin  in  which  our  timber 
dependent  communities  will  eventually  rest 
after  their  death  by  outsiders.  Our  commu- 
nities, (some  25)  are  largely  dependent  on 
forest  industries  that  realistically  can  only 
be  supported  by  private,  state  and  federal 
timber  supplies.  Until  recently,  the  Forest 
Service  was  doing  a  reasonable  job  of  provid- 
ing community  stability  and  balancing  the 
needs  of  forest  users.  Many  of  the  issues  re- 
ceiving bad  ink  about  the  Forest  Service's 
inability  to  provide  the  Clearwater  area  a  de- 
pendable and  adequate  timber  supply  are 
emotional  and  managerial  issues.  They  do 
not  represent  the  real  issues  affecting  our 
people  and  the  timber  supply. 

NBC's  use  of  film  footage  unrelated  to  any 
species  of  fish  in  this  area  voiced  over  with 
inaccurate  statements  charging  the  emo- 
tions of  the  viewer  were  disgusting  to  say 
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the  least!  This  imagery  combined  with  im- 
ag'es  of  massive  clearcuts  from  other  regions 
foreisrn  to  the  Clearwater  Implied  our  log- 
ging is  applied  with  total  abandon  to  the 
needs  of  the  environs  and  resident  species. 
Those  people  in  the  stream  were  Forest  Serv- 
ice biologists  performing  stream  monitoring 
and  applying  a  management  technique 
known  as  electroshocking.  The  belly-up  fish 
were  acquired  from  Idaho  Public  Television; 
stock  footage  they  had  gathered  from  some- 
where out  of  the  area  for  another  show. 

None  of  us.  Forest  personnel  nor  the  public 
at  large  can  attest  to  having  ever  seen  fish 
kills  as  a  result  of  logging. 

The  inference  to  old  growth  timber  was 
misleading.  While  some  of  the  Clearwater's 
sales  contain  a  few  old-growth  trees  among 
its  predominately  second  growth  stands, 
these  trees  are  not  considered  part  of  the 
Forest  Plan  Standard  which  requires  that  10 
percent  of  the  forest  remain  as  old-growth. 
The  news  piece  also  stated  that  historically, 
the  Forest  Service  gave  its  communities  as 
much  timber  as  we  wanted.  The  Service  will 
be  the  first  to  tell  America  it  gave  as  much 
as  it  felt  the  land  could  stand  to  give  in 
order  to  be  in  balance  with  other  resource 
needs. 

Overcutting  in  easily  accessible  aresis  has 
periodically  occurred  in  the  past,  on  all 
timberlands.  But.  today  thousands  of  acres 
of  merchantable  trees  are  locked  up  in 
"roadless"  areas  and  have  not  been  entered 
for  cutting  since  50  percent  of  the  Clearwater 
Forest  was  burned  over  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Cutting  is  regulated  by  the  Forest  Plan. 
Forest  Planners  took  all  interested  views 
Into  consideration  and  the  final  plan  re- 
flected a  compromise  that  made  no  one 
happy.  The  Forest  Service  didn't  "give  in" 
to  anyone  as  the  newspiece  indicated.  Yes. 
mistakes  were  made  in  the  past.  But  we 
learned  from  these  mistakes  and  have  ad- 
justed to  the  compromise  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  environmental  harmony  we  are 
proud  of  achieving  in  the  Clearwater  area. 
The  present  Forest  Service  leadership  has  no 
excuse  for  locking  the  timber  resource  from 
the  consumer  for  the  past  year  and  a  half 
while  the  "search"  for  answers  to  whatever 
dilemma  they  perceive  is  out  there. 

New  personalities  with  non-traditional  re- 
source backgrounds,  internal  politics  and  a 
resistance  to  move  forward  and  solve  what- 
ever is  holding  up  the  flow  of  timber  has  left 
the  Forest's  leadership,  impotent.  Some  very 
fine  staff  and  field  personnel  are  totally  sty- 
mied from  getting  on  with  their  work.  The 
National  Forest  is  in  dire  gridlock! 

Leadership  that  understands  people  and 
forests  is  sorely  needed  to  bring  us  back  to 
the  negotiating  table  and  the  all  important 
two-way  communications  we  need  to  move 
forward.  A  Wilderness  bill  for  Idaho  will  be  a 
big  step  forward  in  opening  some  of  our 
roadless  areas  to  multiple-use  management 
and  providing  pristine  wilderness  lands. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  the  Clearwater.  I 
will  personally  show  you  our  many  trees, 
rocks  in  the  bottom  of  our  streams,  dying 
trees  and  vigorous  growing  trees.  I  will  show 
you  a  forest  with  a  potential  of  many  uses 
including  recreation,  wildlife  habitat,  and 
timber  harvest.  You  will  see  a  "land  of  many 
uses"— a  land  capable  of  sustaining  this  kind 
of  management. 

If  reporters  should  continue  to  keep  the 
freedoms  they  have  in  reporting  news  they 
also  have  a  responsibility  to  be  accurate  and 
unbiased.  In  these  parts  Tom  Brokaw  had  al- 
ways been  respected  as  an  honest  reporter 


and  greatly  admired  by  many.  Needless  to 
say  this  image  has  been  tarnished. 
Sincerely. 

Marguerite  McLaughlin. 
Idaho  State  Senator,  District  7. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  in 
the    Washington    Post    yesterday    by 
Colman  McCarthy,  a  noted  columnist, 
entitled  '"Dateline  NBC  Bums  Media 
Credibility." 
NBC.  get  the  message.  Tell  the  truth. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  23.  1993] 

"Dateline  NBC  "  Burns  Media  CREDmiLiTY 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
Regardless  of  your  feelings  about  the  dis- 
mal safety  record  of  General  Motors,  the 
company  is  owed  a  debt  for  standing  up  to 
the  fakery  of  NBC  News.  On  Nov.  17.  "Date- 
line NBC"  showed  a  GM  pickup  truck  burst- 
ing into  flames  after  a  collision  with  a  test 
car.  The  crash,  presented  as  hard  news,  of- 
fered graphic  proof  that,  indeed,  the  critics 
are  right:  These  GM  pickup  are  firetraps  and 
all  4.7  million  ought  to  be  recalled  to  fix  the 
Hawed  fuel  tank  design. 

On  Feb.  9,  after  protesting  the  day  before 
that  the  "Dateline"  segment  was  "fair  and 
accurate."  NBC  apologized  to  General  Mo- 
tors. The  crash  had  been  staged.  Incendiary 
devices  were  attached  to  the  fuel  tanks  and 
set  off  by  remote  control.  Viewers  were  not 
told,  or  at  least  not  until  after  GM  filed  a 
defamation  lawsuit  on  Feb.  8  and  NBC  law- 
yers, more  in  touch  with  fairness  and  accu- 
racy than  the  news  executives,  decided  to 
settle. 

The  on-air  apology  by  a  "Dateline"  co-host 
was  given  "to  our  viewers  and  to  General 
Motors."  A  third  group  was  omitted:  the  na- 
tion's reporters  and  editors  whose  collective 
credibility,  already  rated  low  by  much  of  the 
public,  sank  lower  still.  Suspicions  run  deep 
that  the  news  media — the  large  sprawl  of 
electronic  or  print  conglomerates  and  com- 
panies— routinely  tilt,  spin,  skewer  or  ma- 
nipulate the  information  they  gather  to  fit 
prevailing  in-house  biases.  It  is  a  half-step 
stumble,  not  a  large  leap,  from  bias  to  the 
kind  of  trickery  in  which  NBC  was  caught. 

This  was  not  the  kind  of  minor-league 
fraud  seen  in  "Broadcast  News."  the  Holly 
Hunter-William  Hurt  film  in  which  an  an- 
chorman pretended  to  shed  a  tear  on  camera 
to  heighten  the  impact  of  a  gut-wrenching 
interview.  The  truck  crash  on  NBC  was  part 
of  a  growing  pattern  of  deceit  found  in  much 
of  the  media  to  present  the  news  via  hidden 
cameras,  infotainment  or  re-creations. 
Whether  the  goal  is  to  put  one  over  on  an 
unsuspecting  audience  or  get  the  story  at 
any  cost,  the  public's  nostrils  do  not  need  to 
flare  wide  to  sniff  deception. 

In  1981,  following  the  Janet  Cooke  hoax  in 
which  a  Washington  Post  reporter  was  ex- 
posed as  making  up  a  story  about  an  8-year- 
old  heroin  addict,  a  Newsweek  poll  reported 
that  60  percent  of  people  in  a  survey  said 
they  believe  "only  some"  or  "very  little"  of 
what  the  press  reports.  An  18,000-word  report 
by  the  Post's  ombudsman  on  how  and  why 
the  hoax  came  about  showed  that  the  paper 
could  examine  its  own  failures  as  thoroughly 
and  aggressively  as  those  of  others. 

A  touch  of  similar  self-scrutiny  would  help 
NBC  News  get  back  off  the  floor.  An  apology 
is  not  enough  in  a  case  this  blatant.  The  in- 
side story  is  needed,  told  with  all  the  inde- 
pendence that  would  be  in  force  if  this  were 


a  major  investigation.   Put   the  results  on 
"Dateline."  It  could  be  a  scoop. 

Ten  years  ago,  William  Henry  began  a 
Time  magazine  cover  story  headlined  "Ac- 
cusing the  Press:  What  Are  Its  Sins?"  Those 
in  the  media  "are  rude  and  accusatory,  cyni- 
cal and  almost  unpatriotic.  They  twist  facts 
to  suit  their  not-so-hidden  liberal  agenda. 
They  meddle  In  politics,  harass  business.  In- 
vade people's  privacy,  and  then  walk  off 
without  regard  to  the  pain  and  chaos  they 
leave  behind.  They  are  arrogant  and  self- 
righteous,  brushing  aside  most  criticism  as 
the  uninformed  carping  of  cranks  and 
ideologies.  To  top  it  off,  they  claim  that 
their  behavior  is  sanctioned,  indeed,  sanc- 
tified, by  the  U.S.  Constitution." 

From  there.  Henry  went  on  to  amplify 
these  claims  against  the  media.  When  more 
than  1.000  letters  came  to  the  magazine,  he 
recalls  being  stunned:  "Overwhelmingly  they 
said  we  had  not  been  nearly  tough  enough.  A 
few  actually  used  the  word  'whitewash.' 
Many  accurately  cited  appalling  press  abuses 
that  we  had  overlooked." 

From  billboards  in  the  Cuban-American 
communities  of  South  Florida— "I  don't  be- 
lieve the  Miami  Herald"— to  the  recent 
bumper  stickers.  "Annoy  the  media,  re-elect 
Bush,"  resentment  against  the  press,  wheth- 
er justified  or  not,  is  not  likely  to  subside 
anytime  soon.  NBC's  opportunity  now  is  to 
report  every  fact  available  on  how  its  fraud- 
ulent GM  story  came  about.  That  might  re- 
coup some  of  the  losses.  For  the  rest  of  the 
media,  self-evaluation  ought  to  be  as  pri- 
mary as  other-evaluation.  The  thin-skinned 
will  need  a  thick  hide. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binga- 
MAN]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

Mr.    BINGAMAN.    Thank 
much,  Mr.  President. 
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THE  TECHNOLOGY  POLICY  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President  on  the  tech- 
nology policy  they  issued  earlier  this 
week. 

Two  things  struck  me  immediately 
about  the  policy  when  I  had  a  chance 
to  review  it.  The  first  is  that  the  Clin- 
ton-Gore administration  has  a  tech- 
nology policy  and  is  proud  to  have  a 
technology  policy.  They  have  outlined 
a  clear  and  coherent  vision  for  the  role 
of  the  $75  billion  Federal  R&D  enter- 
prise as  an  instrument  of  economic 
growth.  The  second  thing  I  noticed 
about  the  technology  policy  is  that 
this  administration  sees  the  need  to  in- 
tegrate technology  policy  with  tax. 
trade,  defense,  regulatory,  health  care, 
and  other  policies  to  maximize  its  im- 
pact on  the  economy.  And  they  have 
signaled  from  the  outset  that  they  are 
committed  to  making  this  policy  inte- 
gration work. 

The  contrast  with  the  past  12  years 
in  these  two  respects  could  not  be 
clearer.  President  Clinton  created  a 
National  Economic  Council  and  chose  a 
Science  and  Technology  Adviser,  Dr. 
Jack  Gibbons,  as  part  of  his  core  White 
House  team  before  Christmas.  He  and 


Vice  President  Gore  have  put  in  place 
in  each  of  the  key  departments  and 
agencies  people  who  share  his  vision — 
Les  Aspin  and  Bill  Perry  at  Defense. 
Hazel  O'Leary  at  Energy.  Ron  Brown  at 
Commerce,  Donna  Shalala  at  HHS,  Bob 
Reich  at  Labor,  Lloyd  Bentsen  at 
Treasury.  At  the  White  House  Bob 
Rubin,  Jack  Gibbons,  Leon  Panetta, 
and  Laura  Tyson  all  are  moving  in  the 
same  direction. 

In  the  previous  administration,  there 
was  no  coherent  vision  on  these  issues. 
There  were  many  individuals  at  var- 
ious levels,  who  sought  to  define  and 
articulate  a  clear  strategy  for  the  Fed- 
eral R&D  enterprise,  but  their  efforts 
often  ran  into  ideological  brick  walls. 
To  say  that  the  Bush  administration 
was  a  house  divided  on  these  issues 
would  be  an  understatement.  It  is  re- 
freshing, therefore,  to  have  an  adminis- 
tration that  recognizes  the  importance 
of  technology  policy  to  the  long-term 
health  of  our  economy  and  that  is 
speaking  positively  and  consistently  on 
this  policy  from  the  President  on  down. 

This  consistency  of  policy  is  vital  in 
many  respects.  Too  often  in  the  past 
different  parts  of  our  Government  have 
worked  at  cross  purposes  on  these  is- 
sues to  the  detriment  of  our  economic 
interests.  The  FSX  fiasco  of  several 
years  ago  comes  to  mind,  as  does  our 
unwillingness  to  aggressively  combat 
unprecedented  subsidies  by  European 
governments  to  Airbus,  something  the 
President  raised  on  Monday  in  Seattle. 
I  have  personally  been  told  by  the  sen- 
ior career  official  in  the  Japanese  Min- 
istry of  International  Trade  and  Indus- 
try of  cases  where  United  States  trade 
negotiators  made  proposals  that  were 
directly  counter  to  policy  thrusts  of 
other  parts  of  our  Government  and  to 
our  economic  interests  and  it  appar- 
ently was  the  Japanese  who  told  our 
negotiators  of  these  contradictions. 

Other  nations  are  not  so  divided  in 
their  policies.  They  do  a  much  better 
job  of  integrating  the  various  policies 
that  affect  their  economies.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  policy  inco- 
herence, if  we  ever  could  have  afforded 
it.  The  President  and  Vice  President 
and  all  their  key  aides  realize  this  and 
are  taking  a  giant  step  forward  in  their 
technology  policy  toward  integration 
of  economic  policy  across  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  for  a 
substantial  period  in  praise  of  the  spe- 
cific items  in  the  President's  tech- 
nology policy,  but  since  I  intend  to 
speak  further  on  those  matters  in  the 
coming  weeks,  I  will  only  point  to  a 
few  highlights  now. 

First,  I  am  proud  to  see  much  of  the 
best  work  of  the  Congress  over  the  past 
6  years  reflected  in  the  policy.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Vice  President,  our 
former  colleague,  who  served  on  my 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Industry  and  Technology  and  who 
chaired  the  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Technology,  and  Space,  is 
responsible  for  much  of  this. 


Two  years  ago,  Senator  NUNN,  Sen- 
ator HOLLINGS,  Senator  Mitchell,  then 
Senator  Gore  and  I  introduced  a  series 
of  bills  aimed  at  strengthening  the 
linkages  between  the  Federal  R&D  en- 
terprise and  industry  and  thereby  im- 
proving the  competitiveness  of  Amer- 
ican industry.  Those  bills  aimed  at  fos- 
tering cost-shared  partnerships  be- 
tween Government  and  industry  on 
technology  development.  They  aimed 
at  developing  a  network  of  manufac- 
turing extension  centers  around  the 
country  in  partnership  with  the  States. 
They  aimed  at  mutual  leveraging  of 
Federal,  State,  and  industry  resources 
in  regional  technology  alliances  to  cre- 
ate a  fertile  climate  for  innovation 
among  clusters  of  high-technology 
firms.  They  aimed  at  closer  coordina- 
tion among  the  Federal  agencies  and 
better  avenues  for  industry  input  on 
Federal  technology  initiatives.  Con- 
gressmen George  Brown,  Les  Aspin, 
Dave  McCurdy  and  others  were  push- 
ing similar  legislation  on  the  House 
side. 

This  approach  was  later  endorsed  and 
elaborated  on  in  the  reports  of  the 
Pryor  and  Rudman  task  forces  on  de- 
fense conversion  and  in  the  economic 
leadership  strategy  Senator  Mitchell 
announced  last  July  with  the  enthu- 
siastic backing  of  then-Governor  Clin- 
ton and  then-Senator  Gore.  Since  we 
were  able  to  see  much  of  this  legisla- 
tion passed  in  the  last  Congress,  the 
administration  has  the  resources  avail- 
able immediately  to  follow  up  on  its 
policy  statement  with  actions.  And  the 
President  is  obviously  doing  just  that 
with  regard  to  the  defense  conversion 
and  reinvestment  programs  funded  last 
year  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
noting  that  I  believe  that  future  histo- 
rians will  conclude  that  the  President 
and  Vice  President  on  Monday  made 
the  most  fundamental  shift  in  Federal 
technology  policy  since  Vannevar  Bush 
wrote  "Science:  the  Endless  Frontier" 
just  after  the  Second  World  War.  Their 
policy  recognizes  the  importance  of 
world  leadership  in  basic  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering,  as 
Vannevar  Bush  did,  but  it  goes  on  to 
recognize  that  "the  nation  urgently 
needs  improved  strategies  for  govem- 
menVindustry  cooperation  in  support 
of  industrial  technology." 

This  is  a  fundamental  paradigm  shift, 
to  use  the  words  popularized  by  Thom- 
as Kuhn  in  his  "Structure  of  Scientific 
Revolutions."  It  is  a  shift  that  has 
been  underway  for  almost  a  decade  if 
one  looks  back  to  Sematech,  the  ad- 
vanced technology  program  in  Com- 
merce, the  various  DARPA  dual-use 
programs,  the  technology  transfer  acts 
of  1986  and  1989,  and  many  other  indi- 
vidual actions.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  President  or  Vice  President 
has  articulated  this  vision  clearly  and 
convincingly. 

The  new  paradigm  has  at  its  heart 
partnership  between   government  and 


industry  aimed  at  long-term  economic 
growth  that  creates  jobs  and  in  the 
process  protects  the  environment.  This 
new  partnership  brings  with  it  a  new 
metric  for  judging  the  success  of  the 
Federal  R&D  enterprise;  namely,  its 
relevance  to  our  private  sector's  needs. 
I  think  that  this  change  puts  us  on  a 
fundamentally  different  path,  one  that 
will  bring  with  it  profound  benefits  to 
American  workers.  I  enthusiastically 
look  forward  to  working  with  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  and 
their  colleagues  in  the  administration 
as  we  move  down  this  path  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes  and  morning  business  is  ex- 
tended accordingly  without  objection. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR^ 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  71 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sharon 
Gressle  of  CRS  be  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  71. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT    ON    THE    CONFIRMA- 
TION OF  MADELEINE  ALBRIGHT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  appointment  and  con- 
firmation of  Madeleine  Albright  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  She 
represents  an  outstanding  selection  to 
fill  that  role,  and  will  represent  our 
country  well. 

I  first  met  Madeleine  Albright  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate  after  my  election 
in  1987.  I  found  her  to  be  a  most  effi- 
cient, effective,  and  sensible  public 
servant.  She  is  a  remarkable  woman  of 
grace  and  substance,  who  has  overcome 
tremendous  difficulties  in  her  life  and 
has  persevered.  Perseverance,  steadi- 
ness, common  sense,  and  the  gift  of 
friendship — these  are  the  hallmarks  of 
Madeleine  Albright. 

Probably  no  area  of  foreign  policy 
has  been  so  vexing  to  the  international 
community  as  the  continuing  crisis  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  Ms.  Albright 
will  have  to  confront  that  issue 
straightaway  in  her  work  with  the 
United  Nations.  I  would  point  out  that 
she  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to 
understand  crises  in  Central  and  East- 
em  Europe.  She  was  bom  in  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia;    she    has    devoted    a 
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great  part  of  her  energ^y  and  her  edu- 
cational pursuits  to  the  study  of  that 
region  of  Europe,  of  Russia,  and  Po- 
land, and  she  will  now  be  required  to 
draw  heavily  upon  those  qualities  in 
the  work  she  will  now  undertake. 

Ann  and  I  are  very  privileged  to  have 
enjoyed  her  friendship.  The  Nation  now 
is  fortunate  to  receive  her  full  services. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  her  and 
know  she  will  do  an  extraordinarily 
able  job  in  her  new  capacity. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed  under  the  pre- 
vious order. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS? 
HERE'S  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  run  up  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
stood  at  $4,192,904,345,432.61  as  of  the 
close  of  business  on  Monday,  February 
22.  1993. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime 
that  has  not  first  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  no  Member  of 
Congress,  House  or  Senate,  can  pass 
the  buck  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  for  this  shameful  display  of 
irresponsibility.  The  dead  cat  lies  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  deficit 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress, over  and  above  what  the  Federal 
Government  has  collected  in  taxes  and 
other  income.  Averaged  out,  this 
amounts  to  $5.5  billion  every  week,  or 
$785  million  every  day— just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  existing  Federal  debt. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  owes  $16,323.76— 
thanks  to  the  big  spenders  in  Congress 
for  the  past  half  century.  Paying  the 
interest  on  this  massive  debt,  averages 
out  to  be  $1,127.85  per  year  for  each 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  America.  Or. 
looking  at  it  another  way.  for  each 
family  of  four,  the  tab— to  pay  the  in- 
terest alone — comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

What  would  America's  economic  sta- 
bility be  today  if  there  had  been  a  Con- 
gress with  the  courage  and  the  integ- 
rity to  operate  on  a  balanced  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
gested.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The 
sug- 

pro- 


AUTHORIZING  BIENNIAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  SENATE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  71.  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  authorizing  bien- 
nial expenditures  by  the  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  be- 
tween now  and  2:15  p.m.  be  for  purposes 
of  debate  only  on  the  pending  resolu- 
tion, and  that  during  that  time  no 
amendments  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  and  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  who  will  be  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

We  anticipate  the  Republican  man- 
ager will  be  present  shortly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  he  is,  right  on  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  the  omnibus 
committee  funding  resolution  for  1993 
and  1994. 

The  amounts  are  austere  and  they 
are  less  than  authorized  in  1992.  Let  me 
underscore  that.  They  are  less  than  au- 
thorized in  1992. 

Mr.  President,  these  reductions  are 
not  made  because  Rules  Committee 
members  believe  that  Senate  commit- 
tees have  been  spending  too  much  or 
that  staffs  are  too  large.  The  reduc- 
tions are  a  recognition  of  the  economic 
climate  and  acceptance  of  the  Senate's 
role  in  meeting  that  crisis. 

For  many  of  my  colleagues  who  be- 
lieve that  further  cuts  should  be  made, 
please — and  I  underscore  please — be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  committees  have 
been  frugal.  The  number  of  committee 
staff  positions  is  less  now  than  there 
were  in  1984;  and  the  buying  power  of 
the  funding  for  committees  will  be  less 
in  1994  than  it  was  in  1984. 

Further  reductions  should  not  be 
made  at  this  time  and  efforts  by  my 
colleagues  to  make  further  cuts  in  my 
opinion  should  be  resisted.  This  Sen- 
ator is  optimistic  that  changes  to  be 
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recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  the 
Boren-Domenici  committee,  will  result 
in  additional  reductions.  During  the 
Rules  Committee  markup  on  this  reso- 
lution there  was  an  indication  that  an 
amendment  might  be  offered  to  abolish 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  Other 
Members  may  be  considering  amend- 
ments to  abolish  other  select  commit- 
tees. Congressional  reform  should  not 
be  brought  about  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress  is  studying  the 
structure  and  jurisdiction  of  commit- 
tees. It  is  important  that  it  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  issues  and 
make  its  report  which  is  due  later  this 
year.  Then  it  will  be  up  to  both  Houses 
to  look  at  the  recommendations  as  a 
whole.  This  resolution  is  not  the  proper 
vehicle  for  addressing  committee 
structure  and  jurisdiction. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  consid- 
ered. Membership  on  the  Senate  select 
committees  and  special  committees  is 
in  place.  It  would  be  unfair  to  those 
Members  appointed  to  these  commit- 
tees to  abruptly  lose  these  assign- 
ments. Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  staff  to  be 
abruptly  put  on  the  street,  so  to  speak, 
looking  for  a  job. 

The  base  of  the  1993  budget  was  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  the  1992  total  re- 
curring budget  authorization.  To  this 
base  was  added  a  3.7-percent  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  1993.  for  recur- 
ring salaries.  I  underscore  recurring 
salaries,  not  the  administrative  costs; 
and  a  2.2-percent  COLA  for  1994  recur- 
ring salaries.  For  1994.  there  is  also  a 
2.5-percent  COLA  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary because  of  the  different  dates  of 
our  budgeting  process  for  January  and 
February  of  1995.  The  COLA's  for  1994 
and  1995  will  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  au- 
thorized the  use  of  unexpended  funds  in 
some  form  since  1989.  In  1991,  the  Rules 
Committee  informed  Senate  commit- 
tees in  the  markup  of  the  omnibus 
committee  funding  resolution  in  Sen- 
ate Report  102-15  accompanying  that 
resolution,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  policy  being  adopted 
would  permit  committees  to  retain  50 
percent  of  their  generated  unexpended 
funds  as  of  February  28,  1993  to  cover 
nonrecurring  needs  that  enhance  effi- 
ciency in  the  committee.  Exceptions  to 
that  policy  were  made  for  the  Agri- 
culture, Governmental  Affairs,  and  In- 
telligence Committees  to  meet  special 
one-time  nonrecurring  needs.  The 
Rules  Committee  permitted  these 
three  committees  to  retain  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  unexpended  funds  as 
of  February  28,  1993. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rules  Committee 
retained  in  Senate  Resolution  71  the 
policy  that  permits  committees  to  re- 
tain 50  percent  of  their  unspent  funds 
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existing  at  the  end  of  the  biennial 
funding  period.  This  policy  is  a  carrot, 
it  is  an  incentive  to  reduce  spending. 
Otherwise,  the  practice  becomes  spend 
it  or  lose  it. 

Two  years  ago,  during  consideration 
of  the  last  committee  funding  resolu- 
tion, I  stood  here  and  said  that  the 
budget  base  for  committee  funding  for 
the  103d  Congress  would  be  the  recur- 
ring amounts — let  me  underscore 
that — would  be  the  recurring  amounts 
only  and  that  special  needs  of  commit- 
tees would  only  be  considered  and  fund- 
ed on  a  temporary  nonrecurring  basis. 

This  year  several  committees  made 
strong  arguments  for  converting  pre- 
viously authorized  nonrecurring  funds 
to  their  recurring  budget  authoriza- 
tion. Other  committees  presented 
budget  submissions  which  requested 
new  additional  funding  above  the  Rules 
Committee  guidelines.  With  one  mod- 
est exception,  funding  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  at  the  1992  level— and 
they  did  not  take  an  increase  in  1992. 
and  so  therefore  they  froze  their 
present  level— the  Rules  Committee 
has  not  deviated  from  its  commitment 
of  2  years  ago. 

Senate  Resolution  71  as  reported  in- 
corporates real  spending  cuts  and  will 
contribute  to  reducing  congressional 
spending  by  authorizing  less  recurring 
funds. 

Lest  anyone  have  doubts.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  and  the  taxpayers  cor- 
rectly hear  me.  Under  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  Rules  Committee,  com- 
mittees will  be  authorized  to  spend  less 
money  in  1994  than  was  authorized  in 
1992. 

The  committee  funding  levels  incor- 
porated in  this  resolution  will  result  in 
real  reductions.  Most  committees  will 
have  a  more  difficult  task  of  meeting 
their  responsibilities  within  the  limita- 
tion of  these  funds.  Most  committee 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  re- 
quested and  gave  a  strong  rationale  for 
more  funds.  It  was  a  difficult  decision 
for  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  vote  to  report  Senate  Resolution 
71  in  committee  was  not  unanimous. 
The  majority,  however,  felt  that  the 
state  of  the  economy  necessitated  a 
leadership  role  in  deficit  reduction  and 
believe  that  all  segments  of  Govern- 
ment including  Senate  committees 
should  share  in  the  burden. 

The  recommendations  for  the  funding 
of  Senate  committees  I  believe  are  fair 
and  objective.  They  were  developed  and 
brought  to  the  floor  on  a  bipartisn 
basis.  The  ranking  member  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 
and  I  have  worked  closely  to  develop 
the  guidelines  and  the  recommenda- 
tions. No  one  could  have  been  more  co- 
operative and  more  helpful  than  Sen- 
ator Stevens.  He  and  I  both  under- 
stand the  reasoning  and  the  requests 
from  most  of  the  committees. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  time 
when   we   have   to   start  sharing   that 


burden,  sharing  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
Government.  And  I  might  compliment 
the  leadership  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  as  we  came  together  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion  and  said  that  we  are 
going  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  two  Chambers  over  the 
next  4  years  by  over  14  percent;  that  we 
are  going  to  reduce  the  employment  of 
both  bodies  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per 
year,  which  is  a  reduction  of  1,300  em- 
ployees. So  we  have  been  moving. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  last  year 
there  was  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  op- 
eration, about  6y2  percent.  So  this  is 
not  anything  new  to  the  Senate.  We 
have  been  on  this  course  for  some  time. 
We  are  just  accelerating  it  some  at  this 
particular  point. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues,  let  us  not 
come  with  amendments. 

Let  us  support  what  the  partisan 
group  on  the  Rules  Committee  is  rec- 
ommending to  the  Senate.  Let  us  let 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  of 
Senator  Boren,  Senator  DoMENici,  Lee 
Hamilton,  and  others  bring  the  rec- 
ommendations for  the  reductions  so  we 
can  do  it  in  an  orderly  manner. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  join  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  Senator  Ford,  in 
urging  the  Senate  to  adopt  Senate  Res- 
olution 71  without  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  the  action  we  have  taken  by  this 
resolution  has  some  precedent  in  his- 
tory. When  Senator  Howard  Baker  be- 
came the  majority  leader  in  1981,  he 
and  the  Rules  Committee  chairman. 
Senator  Mathias,  recommended  to  the 
Senate  that  we  cut  expenditures  by 
nearly  10  percent  for  1881  and  freeze  the 
committee  budgets  for  1982.  That  was 
done. 

In  developing  this  resolution  that  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee began  by  reducing  the  1992  re- 
curring budget  base  for  each  commit- 
tee by  10  percent.  We  then  permitted 
cost-of-living  adjustments  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  reduced  budget  base. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  these  allow- 
ances will  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
that,  if  you  put  it  into  constant  dol- 
lars, will  be  below  the  amount  that  we 
set  in  1981  after  the  10-percent  reduc- 
tion. I  want  to  repeat  that  so  the  Sen- 
ate will  realize  that  the  amount  that 
we  are  proposing  to  the  Senate  now  for 
funding,  adjusted  for  inflation,  is  still 
below  the  amount  that  was  established 
by  Senator  Baker  in  1981. 

I  think  that  we  have  presented  a  fig- 
ure that  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
Senate.  The  reductions  have  been  ap- 
plied across  the  board  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
because  it  did  not  take  the  recommend 
increases  that  were  available  for  com- 
mittees commencing  in  1990,  and  there- 


fore it  should  not  be  subject  to  a  reduc- 
tion now. 

The  savings  that  are  brought  about 
by  this  resolution  in  terms  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Senate  are  $4.6  million. 
That  is  greater  than  the  savings  that 
were  reported  to  the  Senate  in  1981 
when  the  previous  reduction  of  this 
magnitude  was  made.  This  is  a  signifi- 
cant cut. 

I  think  at  this  point  I  should  ask  the 
Chair  to  allow  me  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  editorial  from 
the  Roll  Call  that  is  available  here  on 
Capitol  Hill.  It  has  an  editorial  entitled 
"Spending  Cuts  for  the  Hill?  Dont  Be 
Too  Hasty."  It  is  from  the  Roll  Call  of 
February  22  of  this  year.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Spending  Cuts  for  Hill?  Dont  Be  Too 
Hast^' 

Just  before  the  Presidents  speech  on 
Wednesday,  the  Speaker  and  the  House  and 
Senate  Majority  Leaders  issued  a  statement 
promising  to  cut  legislative  branch  staffing 
by  4  percent  and  administrative  spending  by 
14  percent  over  the  next  few  years.  While  we 
understand  the  pressure  that  must  have  trig- 
gered this  last-minute  press  release,  we 
think  it's  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  trim- 
ming the  Hill's  budget.  Congress  already  has 
a  two-track  system  in  place  to  look  at  spend- 
ing in  a  comprehensive  way — 1)  the  appro- 
priations process  and  2)  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 

Both  legislative  branch  subcommittees 
have  said  they'll  cut  at  least  6  percent  from 
current  spending  levels  for  next  year.  The 
overall  federal  budget  for  fiscal  1994  won't  be 
cut  by  anywhere  near  this  much  under  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  plan— nor  was  it  cut  at  all  last 
year,  when  Congress  also  chopped  its  own 
spending.  The  fact  is  that  Congress  is  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  government  when  it  comes 
to  reducing  expenses,  but  you'd  never  know 
it— thanks  to  severe  p.r.  deficiencies  and  the 
unquenchable  lust  of  Members  to  criticize 
their  own  institution. 

Is  Congress  overstaffed?  Frankly,  we  don't 
know,  though,  if  we  were  forced  to  make  a 
guess,  we  would  say  that  some  committees 
have  too  many  aides  but  that  personal  of- 
fices may  well  be  understaffed.  Overall,  our 
impression  is  that  Congress  spends  too  much 
on  itself,  but  the  waste  isn't  in  personnel; 
it's  in  such  areas  as  franking,  legislative 
service  organizations,  and  unnecessary  com- 
mittees with  jurisdictional  overlap.  Indeed, 
partly  because  Members  have  to  face  the  vot- 
ers and  bureaucrats  don"t.  Congress  is  con- 
tinually subject  to  political  pressure  to  hold 
down  its  costs — and  it's  done  so  admirably  in 
recent  years.  Staffing  increases,  for  example, 
have  been  virtually  nil  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, and,  despite  the  blatherings  of  Ross 
Perot,  talk  show  hosts,  and,  worst  of  all, 
those  TV  '-magazine"  programs.  Congres- 
sional perks  are  extremely  modest — except 
pensions,  which  are  worth  a  look,  as  they  are 
in  every  government  agency  in  the  nation. 

Hill  spending  has  to  be  placed  in  perspec- 
tive. Including  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, GAO,  and  Library  of  Congress,  the  legis- 
lative branch  employs  fewer  than  40.000  per- 
sons—that's one-third  as  many  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  one-half  as  many  as 
Interior.    The    Congressional    budget    rep- 
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resents  less  than  one-quarter  of  one  percent 
of  total  federal  outlays.  Get  rid  of  the  whole 
thing  and  you'll  pay  for  one  year's  increase 
in  Food  Stamp  spending,  as  proposed  in  Clin- 
ton's new  budget.  Our  point  here  is  not  that 
Congress  is  spending  too  much  or  too  little 
but  without  a  thorough  review,  we  simply 
can't  tell.  And  a  thorough  review  is  going  on 
now.  so  what's  the  sense  in  rushing  to  judg- 
ment, as  the  leaders  did  on  Wednesday? 

When  it  comes  to  spending  on  itself,  this 
institution  has  been  acting  responsibly  for 
years.  Now.  when  it  comes  to  spending  on 
the  rest  of  the  country,  that's  a  different 
matter  .... 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  we  apply  this  kind 
of  a  cut  of  6.5-percent  reduction  across 
the  whole  Government,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  the  Senate  would  say  it's  not 
going  far  enough.  But  we  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  take  the  leadership  in  re- 
ducing spending.  I  hear  that  there  may 
be  amendments  offered  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  people  would  prefer 
deeper  cuts  in  the  committee  budgets. 

As  that  editorial  I  put  in  the  Record 
points  out,  the  staff  we  have  help  us 
find  ways  to  reduce  the  overall  cost  of 
Government.  If  we  make  draconian 
cuts  in  the  ability  of  Senate  commit- 
tees to  respond  to  the  problems  that  we 
are  trying  to  address  with  meaningful, 
well-researched,  and  carefully  consid- 
ered legislation,  I  think  it  will  affect 
the  overall  outcome  of  our  goal  to  re- 
duce the  deficit,  and  try  to  reduce  the 
overall  national  debt. 

I  believe  that  we  have  made  great 
savings.  We  have  made  them  through 
our  ability  to  have  joint  staff  on  our 
committees.  Administrative  and  cleri- 
cal staff  under  the  rules  are  supposed 
to  be  joint  staff.  We  then  share  be- 
tween the  majority  and  the  minority 
the  staffing  money  that  is  available. 

It  is  in  my  judgment  something  that 
we  have  to  look  very  carefully  at.  In 
the  last  part  of  my  comments  I  want  to 
address  the  question  of  the  carryover. 

Starting  2  years  ago— I  thank  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  for  this— at  my 
suggestion  we  decided  that  a  commit- 
tee that  had  a  carryover  from  the  pre- 
vious 2  years,  could  have  available  for 
its  use  in  the  succeeding  2  years,  50 
percent  of  that  carryover. 

My  thesis  was  if  the  committees 
knew  that  they  could  have  a  portion  of 
what  they  save  to  plan  ahead  for  par- 
ticular types  of  activities  in  the  future, 
they  would  be  encouraged  to  save.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  has  happened.  We 
have  some  substantial  surpluses. 

I  understand  that  some  people  may 
want  to  cut  out  the  carryover.  That,  in 
my  opinion,  will  mean  that  all  com- 
mittees will  spend  every  dollar  they 
have  before  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year  because  if  they  do  not  spend  it. 
none  of  it  will  be  available  for  them  to 
go  on  to  programs  into  the  next  year. 

I  think  it  is  an  incentive  to  reduce 
costs,  to  know  that  a  committee  can 
plan  ahead,  for  hearings  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  having  research 
done,  whatever  it  might  be,  if  they 
save  enough  money  in  this  cycle,  this 


2-year  cycle.  So  I  urge  Senators  to 
think  about  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  provided  that 
the  Rules  Committee  can  allocate  a 
portion  of  the  carryover  to  committees 
that  have  nonrecurring  expenses.  They 
do  not  become  part  of  the  base  for 
funding  in  the  subsequent  2-year  pe- 
riod. If  Senators  will  look  at  the  com- 
parisons that  have  been  made,  they 
will  see  that  in  several  instances  we 
have  reduced  committees  because  of 
their  loss  of  the  nonrecurring  costs 
from  the  prior  2-year  cycle. 

The  Senate  is  going  to  hear  some 
criticism  of  that.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  that  we  have  responded  to  the 
requests  of  the  committees  for  funding 
to  the  extent  that  we  could,  consistent 
with  the  original  objective  of  imple- 
menting a  10-percent  reduction  from 
the  1992  level  of  spending. 

I  do  believe  this  is  a  workable  au- 
thorization. I  remind  the  committee 
that  it  is  a  Senate  resolution.  This  is 
not  a  vehicle  on  which  to  have  amend- 
ments that  would  try  to  amend  exist- 
ing law,  in  my  judgment.  It  is  a  resolu- 
tion that  I  think  we  can  show  will  take 
us  back  down— on  an  inflation  adjusted 
basis — to  the  level  of  staff  expenditures 
that  existed  in  the  1981  period.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  below  that  level. 

I  think  that  if  we  do  not  recognize 
the  concept  of  carry-over  funds,  we  will 
see  our  spending  go  back  up  again.  I 
encourage  the  concept  of  rewarding 
frugality.  That  is  what  I  consider  the 
surplus  concept  to  be — leftover  funds. 
at  the  end  of  a  2-year  period,  50  percent 
of  which  are  available  for  use  for  non- 
recurring expenses  in  the  subsequent  2 
years. 

That  is  an  important  gesture,  in  my 
opinion.  Also.  I  point  out  that  we  do 
have  a  nonrecurring  expense  author- 
ized for  the  Government  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  private  study  of  the  GAO. 
That  was  made  at  a  bipartisan  request 
received  from  the  Government  Affairs 
Committee  and  reported  to  the  Rules 
Committee.  There  is  nonrecurring 
funding  in  the  amount  of  S95.000  for  an 
independent  study  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Both  of  them  are 
nonrecurring,  and  I  want  the  board  to 
show  that  that  is  the  basis  upon  which 
we  have  approved  the  recommendation 
that  we  presented  to  the  Senate  today 
for  the  Government  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  workable  au- 
thorization. We  heard  many  appeals  in 
our  committee  from  Members  for  more, 
and  I  certainly  hope  I  do  not  see  those 
Members  come  to  the  floor  and  vote  for 
cuts  in  what  we  gave  them,  that  they 
objected  to  in  committee.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  told  my  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  if  draco- 
nian cuts  are  made  to  this  resolution, 
further  cuts,  I  think  the  resolution 
should  go  back  to  our  committee  so  it 
can  be  adjusted. 

There  are  still  some  inherent  inequi- 
ties in  the  budgets  that  are  here.  They 
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come  out  of  a  series  of  prior  acts  of  the 
Senate  in  consolidating  committees, 
out  of  a  series  of  prior  acts  in  granting 
some  committees  additional  moneys 
for  specific  types  of  ongoing  studies.  I 
believe  those  inequities  may  be 
changed  now  by  the  commission  that 
we  put  into  effect,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  studying  the  organization  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate;  and  it 
will  make  recommendations  in  the  last 
part  of  this  year,  and  subsequent  to 
that,  we  may  have  an  entirely  different 
concept  of  financing  these  committees. 

I  heard  suggestions  in  that  commis- 
sion meeting,  for  instance,  that  every 
committee  should  have  a  maximum 
number  of  employees,  and  no  commit- 
tee should  have  funding  in  excess  of 
any  other  committee.  If  the  reorga- 
nization is  done  on  the  basis  of  equal- 
ity and  seeks  to  level  out  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  workload  of  the  committees,  I 
think  the  Senate  might  achieve  that. 
We  constantly  hear  criticism  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  allocated  to 
the  big  four  committees,  included  in 
this  resolution.  The  Labor  Committee 
and  the  Government  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, in  particular,  are  singled  out,  be- 
cause they  have  allocations  in  excess  of 
S5  million. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  that 
point  of  view  and  will  approve  this  res- 
olution as  has  been  presented.  I  can 
tell  the  committees  again,  if  there  are 
further  cuts  approved  here,  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  send  it  back  to  the 
Rules  Committee. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and 
Louisiana  would  like  to  make  state- 
ments at  this  time  as  if  in  morning 
business.  That  is  perfectly  all  right 
with  me.  I  wonder  if  this  request  might 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum].  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kohl], 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux]  speak,  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess until  the  hour  of  2:15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand nothing  else  will  transpire  except 
their  statements.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Then,  following  that, 
we  go  into  recess  until  2:15  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum 
and  Mr.  Kohl  pertaining  to  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  414  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


THE  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  make  some  comments  about 
the  health  care  system  in  this  country 
and  what  this  body  needs  to  do.  in  my 
opinion,  to  correct  the  incredibly  seri- 
ous problem. 

In  1970  the  U.S.  public  and  private 
spending  on  health  care  roughly 
equaled  our  public  and  private  spend- 
ing on  education.  In  1992,  however,  we 
will  spend  more  on  health  care  than  on 
all  of  education  plus  all  of  our  Nation's 
spending  on  defense,  on  prisons,  on 
farm  subsidies,  on  food  stamps  and  on 
foreign  aid. 

Health  care  costs,  climbing  at  twice 
the  rate  of  inflation  since  1981,  have  be- 
come the  fastest  growing  major  ex- 
pense for  the  Federal  Government,  for 
most  State  governments,  for  many 
businesses,  and  certainly  for  millions 
of  American  families. 

Last  October.  Senator  David  Boren 
and  I  introduced  the  Managed  Competi- 
tion Act  of  1992  (S.  3299).  the  Senate 
companion  bill  to  the  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Congressmen  Jim  Cooper. 
Mike  Andrews,  and  Charlie  Stenholm 
(H.R.  5936).  I  continue  to  support  this 
approach  to  fundamental  reform  of  our 
health  care  system  and  will  begin  to 
explain  why  In  the  statement  that  I  am 
delivering  today. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  viability  of  some  of 
the  other  approaches  to  health  care  re- 
form that  are  being  advocated.  Specifi- 
cally. I  do  not  believe  that  a  successful 
long-term  solution  to  health  care  infla- 
tion and  access  can  be  achieved  using  a 
top-down  regulatory  approach  that  de- 
pends on  a  Federal  process  of  budgeting 
and  price  controls  to  contain  the  cost 
of  health  care  services.  I  will  address 
these  concerns,  as  well  as  more  specific 
Issues  surrounding  managed  competi- 
tion, in  additional  statements  over  the 
coming  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  the  past  administra- 
tion invoked  free  market  principles  to 
justify  letting  the  status  quo  continue, 
even  though  current  practices  are  actu- 
ally   destroying    the    health    market. 


That  is  unacceptable.  But  the  answer  is 
not  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and 
have  Government  take  over  the  health 
care  system  or  try  to  set  prices  on 
every  aspect  of  U.S.  medical  care.  Gov- 
ernment price  controls  tend  to  be  slow, 
buearucratic  and  ineffective  when  it 
comes  to  weeding  out  wasteful  costs. 
The  answer,  and  the  essence  of  man- 
aged competition,  is  to  change  the 
health  market's  ground  rules  so  that 
health  providers  must  compete  for  con- 
sumers on  the  basis  of  low  prices  and 
real  value. 

President  Clinton  vows  to  reform  our 
Nation's  overpriced  and  maddening 
health  care  system,  in  part,  by  relying 
on  managed  competition.  This  is  good 
news  for  America's  consumers  and  I 
support  this  approach.  But,  so  far, 
most  Americans  are  not  familiar  with 
this  idea,  and  it's  worth  starting  out 
with  a  general  explanation  of  how  man- 
aged competition  can  control  health 
care  costs  while  expanding  consumer 
choice,  increasing  access  to  care  and 
preserving  the  high  quality  of  Amer- 
ican medicine. 

Under  managed  competition,  large 
health  insurance  purchasing  pools — 
known  as  Health  Plan  Purchasing  Co- 
operatives or  HPPC's— would  be  cre- 
ated in  each  State  as  a  mechanism 
through  which  individuals  and  small- 
to  medium-sized  employers  would  be 
guaranteed  the  ability  to  purchase  in- 
surance at  affordable  prices.  These  co- 
operatives, with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  customers,  would  have  the  same  ne- 
gotiating power  and  low  administrative 
costs  now  enjoyed  only  by  America's 
largest  firms. 

Simply  pooling  all  employers  who 
have  fewer  than  1.000  employees — as 
the  Managed  Competition  Act  we  in- 
troduced last  year  would  have  done — 
would  save  vast  sums  of  money  that 
are  currently  wasted  on  insurance  com- 
panies' administrative  and  marketing 
expenses.  Under  today's  system,  small 
companies  pay  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
their  premiums  for  insurance  compa- 
nies' administrative  and  marketing 
costs  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
delivery  of  medical  services.  In  con- 
trast, large  purchasing  groups — like 
the  biggest  Fortune  500  companies  with 
thousands  of  employees — enjoy  much 
lower  administrative  costs  and  a  much 
greater  ability  to  negotiate  with  insur- 
ers and  providers  for  better  deals  on 
both  cost  and  quality. 

While  consumer  choice  among  com- 
peting products  helps  restrain  prices  in 
everything  from  computers  to  craw- 
fish, few  Americans  get  to  choose 
among  insurance  plans.  Usually  their 
employers  choose  for  them.  Those  who 
are  now  lucky  enough  to  have  a  choice 
have  little  information  on  the  plans,  no 
information  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
treatments  that  are  covered  and  few 
incentives  to  choose  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective source  of  coverage. 

Under  managed  competition,  there 
would   be  an   open  enrollment  period 


every  year  during  which  customers  of 
these  purchasing  cooperatives  would  be 
able  to  choose  among  a  range  of  health 
plans.  Each  of  these  accountable  health 
plans  would  have  to  offer  a  nationally 
standardized  and  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  benefits  so  that  consumers  could 
make  decisions  based  on  the  quality  of 
the  services  they  receive,  rather  than 
on  the  extent  of  coverage  they  are 
being  offered. 

To  make  accountable  health  plans 
truly  accountable  each  would  have  to 
publish  its  prices  along  with  measures 
of  customer  satisfaction  and  federally 
certified  information  on  how  well 
they'd  taken  care  of  past  patients. 

Current  tax  law  allows  an  unlimited 
deduction  for  employers  for  health  care 
expenditures  made  on  behalf  of  their 
employees.  This  unlimited  subsidy 
shields  employer  and  employee  alike 
from  the  true  costs  of  theii^  health  in- 
surance, thereby  rendering  them  cost 
unconscious. 

Under  managed  competition,  employ- 
ers could  only  deduct  the  cost  of  health 
benefits  if  they  purchased  one  of  these 
accountable  health  plans  for  their  em- 
ployees. Consumers  could  choose  any 
plan  offered  by  their  local  HPPC.  but  if 
they  choose  a  more  expensive  plan, 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  dif- 
ference in  cost,  and  so  would  have  a  di- 
rect incentive  to  shop  for  the  best 
value  among  health  plans. 

By  tying  the  tax  benefit  for  em- 
ployer-provided plans  to  the  price  of 
the  lowest-cost  qualifying  plan  in  an 
area,  we  would  strengthen  the  incen- 
tive for  cost  conscious  decisionmaking 
and  immediately  reduce  the  Federal 
Government's  existing  tax  expendi- 
tures. 

Also,  most  American  health  care  is 
still  provided  on  a  fee-for-servlce 
basis — this  means  that  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals charge  individuals  a  fee  for  each 
visit,  test  or  procedure  they  perform. 
The  obvious  incentive  under  such  a 
system  is  to  provide  lots  of  services — a 
doctor  or  hospital  gets  paid  more  for 
doing  more.  Managed  competition,  by 
encouraging,  without  mandating,  the 
development  of  integrated  delivery  or- 
ganizations, would  reform  this  perverse 
Incentive.  Providers  would  ideally  be 
paid  a  single  annual  fee  for  providing 
quality  care,  so  would  be  directly  ac- 
countable for  the  costs  of  the  health 
care  services  that  they  perform. 

In  the  most  general  terms,  managed 
competition  is  a  plan  to  make  the 
consumer  king  in  health  care.  It  in- 
volves comprehensive  changes  in  the 
ground  rules  for  the  health  care  system 
that  will  force  private  health  plans  to 
compete  on  the  basis  of  medical  out- 
comes, efficiency  and  consumer  satis- 
faction— in  short,  on  the  basis  of  value. 
That  is  not  how  our  health  system 
works  now.  We  will  spend  proportion- 
ally more  than  any  nation  on  health 
care  this  year — more  than  $900  billion 
or  14  percent  of  gross  domestic  prod- 
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act — yet  we  have  37  million  Americans 
who  do  not  have  any  coverage  and  mil- 
lions more  who  are  underinsured. 

The  HPPC's  or  purchasing  pools  that 
I  have  already  described  will  also  play 
a  vital  role  in  assuring  access  to  insur- 
ance. American  families  whose  chief 
wage-earner  works  for  a  small  em- 
ployer or  who  is  self-employed  are 
least  likely  to  have  insurance.  If  these 
families  are  able  to  purchase  insurance 
on  an  individual  basis  or  as  part  of  a 
small  employer-based  group  they  are 
either  vsry  healthy  and  low  risk  or 
they  are  paying  dearly  for  it. 

Small  firms  face  enormous  adminis- 
trative costs  and  burdens  if  they  insure 
their  employees,  and  if  a  small  firm's 
employees  are  older  or  have  any  medi- 
cal problems,  insurers  often  refuse  to 
give  them  affordable  insurance  at  all. 

Under  managed  competition's  pur- 
chasing cooperatives,  individuals  and 
employees  of  businesses  that  have  less 
than  1,000  employees  would  all  be  able 
to  purchase  insurance  through  their 
local  HPPC.  Administrative  and  mar- 
keting overhead,  which  eats  up  so 
much  of  the  premium  dollar  paid  by  in- 
dividuals and  small-  to  medium-sized 
groups  would  be  immediately  and  dras- 
tically reduced. 

Too  many  insurance  companies  in  to- 
day's health  care  market  make  profits 
by  finding  ways  to  avoid  risk  and  sell- 
ing only  to  healthy  people.  The  affect 
of  these  practices  has  been  to  make  in- 
surance unaffordable  for  many  individ- 
uals and  small  groups  who  need  it  the 
most.  The  Managed  Competition  Act 
would  prohibit  these  practices. 

We  would  require  community  rating 
within  health  plans  so  that  insurers 
could  no  longer  discriminate  against 
individuals  with  preexisting  condi- 
tions. Accountable  health  plans  would 
have  open  enrollment  for  every  eligible 
person  that  lives  in  their  geographic 
coverage  area.  Portability  of  insurance 
from  one  workplace  to  another  would 
be  assured  so  that  workers  would  no 
longer  be  subject  to  job-lock. 

Finally,  the  self-employed  would  be 
permitted  to  deduct  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  lowest  price  plan  offered  by 
their  HPPC— the  temporary  25-percent 
deduction  that  was  recently  available 
to  the  self-employed  has  expired. 

Managed  competition  also  offers  a 
better  way  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
the  Nation's  leaist  fortunate.  Currently, 
we  have  Medicaid  to  insure  the  poor. 
But  despite  that  program's  runaway 
costs,  it  only  covers  about  half  of  the 
eligible  population.  Many  doctors  try 
to  avoid  accepting  Medicaid  patients 
because  reimbursement  rates  are  often 
low.  And  for  beneficiaries,  Medicaid 
discourages  work,  since  recipients  can 
lose  coverage  once  they  take  a  job. 

Our  approach  would,  by  contrast,  ex- 
pand coverage  for  the  poor,  give  them 
the  same  health  care  options  enjoyed 
by  the  nonpoor,  and  remove  Medicaid's 
work  disincentive.    Managed  competi- 


tion would  provide  subsidies  to  all 
American  families  with  incomes  below 
200  percent  of  the  poverty  line  so  that 
they  could  purchase  the  same  private 
insurance  plans  that  everyone  else  has 
access  to.  Families  with  incomes  up  to 
100  percent  of  poverty  would  be  fully 
subsidized,  while  those  with  incomes 
between  100  and  200  percent  of  poverty 
would  receive  subsidies  on  a  sliding 
scale.  This  approach  would  further 
serve  to  eliminate  the  current  burden 
of  cost-shifting  from  Medicaid  that 
falls  onto  private-pay  patients  and  help 
to  eliminate  the  tremendous  burden  of 
uncompensated  care  on  our  public 
health  care  institutions. 

The  combination  of  these  changes 
would  trigger  a  virtual  price  war  in 
health  care,  with  consumers  as  the  big 
winners.  Plans  would  be  forced  to 
squeeze  out  wasteful  administrative 
practices  and  unnecessary  medical  pro- 
cedures so  that  they  could  cut  prices  to 
attract  more  subscribers.  Plans  would 
not  want  to  cut  quality,  however,  as 
that  would  cause  them  to  lose  subscrib- 
ers, who  would  be  alert  and  armed  with 
annual  data  on  health  outcomes  and 
consumer  satisfaction. 

In  short,  health  plans  would  be 
pressed  to  reduce  costs  without  reduc- 
ing quality  or  discriminating  against 
sicker  people.  They  would  be  forced  to 
compete  on  the  basis  of  value,  and  that 
is  the  key  thing  that  has  been  missing 
until  now. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  is  no 
untested  theory.  Over  10  million  Amer- 
icans already  get  their  health  care 
through  similar,  multiple  choice  sys- 
tems— including  almost  9  million  peo- 
ple in  the  health  insurance  system  for 
Federal  employees,  and  1  million  in  the 
health  systems  for  public  employees  in 
Minnesota  and  California.  Similar  ap- 
proaches are  being  used  by  large  pri- 
vate companies,  like  Xerox. 

The  results  of  many  of  these  efforts 
have  been  impressive.  For  example,  in 
the  4  years  since  California  started 
putting  key  pieces  of  the  managed 
competition  concept  in  place  for  their 
public  employees,  annual  premium  in- 
creases have  fallen  from  17  percent  to 
an  anticipated  1.5  percent  for  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  there's  no  reason  why 
these  advantages  should  only  be  en- 
joyed by  public  employees  or  employ- 
ees of  a  few  large  companies.  It's  time 
to  share  the  secret  of  managed  com- 
petition with  private  employees  and 
their  families  as  well.  If  we  do.  the  Na- 
tion can  finally  bring  health  inflation 
under  control,  without  imposing  a  big- 
government  solution,  and  without  sac- 
rificing the  high-quality  health  care 
our  people  demand  and  deserve. 


RECESS  UNTIL,  2:15  P.M. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
suggest  that  under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  now 
stands  in  recess  until  2:15  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  1:05  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
AKAKA]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  be  recognized  to  address 
the  Senate  for  2  minutes,  and  that  fol- 
lowing his  remarks  I  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DeConcini  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  416  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  major- 
i  t V  l6£i(l6r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  50 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  50.  At  the  ap- 
propriate place,  insert  the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  rate 
of  pay  of  Senators  should  be  frozen  for  11 
months. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  51  TO  A.MENDMENT  NO.  50 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
Wellstone,  Senator  Ford,  Senator 
Stevens,  Senator  Grassley,  Senator 
Helms.  Senator  Cohen,  Senator  Fein- 
stein,  Senator  Harkin,  and  any  other 
Senator  who  may  wish  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor,  I  send  a  second-degree 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell] 
for  himself,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Wellstone.  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mrs.  Feinstein.  and  Mr. 
Harkin.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
51  to  amendment  No.  50. 

In  the  amendment,  strike  all  after  the  first 
word  and  insert  the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  rate 
of  pay  of  Senators  should  be  frozen  for  one 
year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  President  Clinton  addressed  the 
Nation  and.  as  part  of  his  economic 
program,  he  proposed  that  the  rate  of 
pay  of  Federal  employees  be  frozen  for 
the  year  1994.  He  proposed  to  accom- 
plish this  by  not  providing  the  annual 
cost-of-living  adjustment  that  would 
otherwise  by  law  be  provided. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader.  Sen- 
ator Dole,  with  a  large  number  of  our 
colleagues,  and  with  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  our 
view  that  if  such  sacrifice  is  to  be  re- 
quested of  others,  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress should  participate  and,  therefore, 
the  intention  of  this  amendment  is  to 
state  the  sense  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  the  rate  of  pay  of  Senators 
should  be  likewise  frozen  for  1  year. 

Since  the  underlying  measure  is  a 
resolution  which  is  applicable  to  the 
Senate  only,  and  is  not  in  the  form  of 
a  statute  to  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature  and  enactment 
into  law,  the  formal  steps  to  imple- 
ment this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion will  be  required  later  in  the  budg- 
et process.  And  we  commit  ourselves  to 
accomplishing  that  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  consistent  with  law. 

But  this  does  give  Senators  an  early 
opportunity  to  express  their  view  on 
this  matter  in  light  of  the  President's 
proposal  and  the  widespread  public  dis- 
cussion that  is  now  occurring  about 
that  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  if  appropriate,  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  make  a  brief  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  In- 
dicate that  I  concur  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  think  this,  coupled  with  what 
we  are  seeing  in  the  funding  resolution 
of  reducing  the  amount  we  spend  in  the 
Congress,  will  at  least  be  some  example 


we  can  point  to  when  we  talk  to  the 
American  people,  when  we  ask  them  to 
make  sacrifices. 

This  may  not  be  enough  in  the  eyes 
of  some,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I  think  we  are  taking  appropriate  ac- 
tion. We  are  sending  a  signal  that  if 
anyone  else  is  going  to  have  a  freeze. 
Congress  will  be  first,  and  I  assume 
that  will  apply  up  and  down  the  line  in 
the  executive  branch. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader,  and 
I  concur  in  what  he  said.  While  we  may 
have  a  number  of  differences  in  the 
economic  package  itself,  I  think  in  this 
instance  we  are  in  agreement  that  this 
step  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  was  brought  to  my  attention 
with  respect  to  the  funding  resolution 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone]  who  had  pre- 
viously indicated  his  intention  to  offer 
this  amendment.  So  in  a  very  real 
sense,  the  proposal  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing and  will  vote  on  is  a  Wellstone 
amendment,  and  the  Senator  gra- 
ciously agreed  to  join  in  a  leadership 
effort  in  that  behalf.  I  thank  him  for 
his  leadership  on  this  and  other  issues. 

I  yield  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  first  of  all  thank  the  majority  lead- 
er for  his  gracious  remarks.  I  really  ap- 
preciate his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  wheth- 
er or  not  there  is  that  much  more  to 
add.  I  introduced  a  bill  on  this  same 
subject  this  morning  which  I  hope  will 
become  law.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
make  this  change.  It  is  essentially  a  1- 
year  freeze  on  the  COLA;  that  is,  the 
2.1  percent  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  Senators  that  was  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  in  1994. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  would  agree 
that  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  pretty 
much  what  my  colleagues  believe  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  that  is  that 
this  fits  in  with  the  times  that  we  are 
living  in.  I  actually  do  not  put  this  in 
the  context  of  any  one  of  the  specific 
proposals  that  the  President  has  laid 
out  for  the  Nation,  but  rather  within 
the  overall  spirit  of  what  he  has  had  to 
say. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
asking  people  to  tighten  their  belts — 
and,  for  some  people,  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  tighten  their  belts — and  if 
we  are  going  to  ask  people  for  sacrifice 
and  talk  about  shared  sacrifice,  then  I 
think  it  is  really  appropriate  that  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  we  put  a  freeze  on  our 
own  cost-of-living  for  next  year. 

And  so  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of 
getting  this  initiative  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  support 
of  the  majority  leader  in  his  taking 
this  leadership  position. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just 
say   that  I  have  seen  some  constitu- 


tional questions  raised  about  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer. 
I  was  not  a  lawyer  at  all.  I  was  a  col- 
lege teacher. 

I  will  just  read  for  a  moment  the  27th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It 
states:  "No  law,  varying  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives,  shall  take  effect, 
until  an  election  of  Representatives 
shall  have  intervened." 

I  just  want  to  make  two  points.  First 
of  all,  this  resolution  would  not  vary 
the  compensation  of  Senators.  In  fact, 
it  is  designed  to  do  the  opposite.  It  is 
to  freeze  salaries  where  they  are.  That 
is  the  import  of  this  resolution. 

And,  second  of  all,  I  doubt  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  27th  amendment  to  cover 
this  situation.  If  I  had  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Madison,  I  do  not  think  he 
would  say  he  was  worried  about  Sen- 
ators, during  the  day  or  late  at  night, 
putting  a  freeze  on  their  cost  of  living 
increase.  I  think  it  was  actually  to 
guard  against  the  exact  opposite  kind 
of  abuse. 

Once  again,  I  certainly  am  appre- 
ciative of  what  the  majority  leader  had 
to  say  and  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this 
effort.  I  think  that  we  are  taking  a 
step  forward,  as  we  should. 

I  will  just  make  one  final  point,  be- 
cause I  know  we  have  a  full  agenda, 
and  that  is,  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
here  has  argued  that  this  represents 
some  huge  step  to  deal  with  the  budget 
deficit,  the  investment  deficit,  the  jobs 
deficit,  and  all  the  rest.  It  is  just  sim- 
ply, I  think,  a  signal  by  U.S.  Senators 
that  we  also  apply  this  idea  of  sacrifice 
to  ourselves. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recogmized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this.  I  made  a 
statement  yesterday  to  a  series  of  Sen- 
ators that  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  time  that  we  asked  the 
Senate  to  consider  rolling  back  the 
Senate  salary  to  the  1992  level.  After 
that,  it  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  the  Madison  amendment,  which 
has  become  effective,  may  mean  that 
that  is  not  possible. 

As  I  understand  what  we  are  doing 
here  now,  it  says  that  we  should  not 
consider  implementing  for  1994  the 
scheduled  cost-of-living  increase.  I 
share  that  opinion  and,  therefore,  I 
have  cosponsored  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

But  let  me  remind  the  Senate  that 
this  new  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion says: 

No  law,  varying  the  compensation  for  the 
services  of  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  take  effect,  until  an  election  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  have  intervened. 

I  understand  that  is  being  legally  re- 
searched and  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  in- 
teresting question.  I  share  the  senti- 
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ment  of  this  amendment,  but  I  also 
think  that,  if  possible,  we  ought  to 
take  the  step  of  going  back  to  1992,  not 
only  for  our  own  salaries,  but  for  a 
whole  series  of  items  that  are  in  the 
budget,  as  a  means  to,  in  effect,  perpet- 
uate a  freeze  at  the  1992  level  in  many 
functions  of  the  Government.  I  think 
that  would  be  the  effective  way  to 
bring  about  a  substantial  reduction  in 
spending  over  a  period  of  time. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  realize  that  what  this  says 
Is  that  even  the  amendment  we  are  of- 
fering may  not  be  capable  of  being  ac- 
complished under  the  Madison  amend- 
ment. It  depends  on  what  legal  inter- 
pretation is  going  to  be  given  to  that 
amendment  in  the  days  ahead. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  First  of  all,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
persuade  the  House  to  emulate  his 
splendid  action  here. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  resolution, 
being  a  Senate  resolution,  just  applies 
to  the  Senate.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished leader  is  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  House  Members.  I 
wonder  if  he  has  discussed  this  with 
them. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  was  not  present  when 
I  began  the  discussion.  I  stated  at  that 
time — and  I  repeat  now  in  response  to 
the  Senator's  question— that  this  was 
discussed  with  the  House  leadership, 
and  I  believe  they  are  supportive  of 
this  effort. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Good.  I  apologize.  I 
was  not  present. 

That  is  good  news  to  hear. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  one  other  thing  on  this 
whole  subject. 

We  had  a  lot  of  discussion — painful 
and  controversial  and  emotional — 
about  congressional  pay.  I  want  to  re- 
peat something  I  have  said  during  each 
of  the  last  two  debates. 

Any  Senator  who  feels  that  he  or  she 
is  overpaid  and  wishes  to  do  so  may 
simply  notify  the  disbursing  clerk  and 
return  any  portion  or  all  of  his  or  her 
pay.  Those  Senators  who  stand  up  and 
say  they  are  for  less  pay,  they  want  to 
cut  pay,  or  they  are  not  for  pay  in- 
creases, it  is  very  easy  for  them.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  go  and  notify  the 
disbursing  clerk  and  say  they  do  not 
want  to  accept  all  or  some  portion  of 
their  pay  and  it  will  be  done. 


I  think  what  we  have  done  is  a  rea- 
sonable, rational  step,  consistent  with 
the  proposal  made  by  the  President.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  all  find  it  ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  second  de- 
gree amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  Repub- 
lican leader.  This  amendment  makes 
perfect  sense.  The  dedicated  members 
of  the  Federal  work  force  are  being 
asked  to  give  up  their  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  next  year  in  the  name  of 
long-term  deficit  reduction.  Members 
of  the  Congress  should  do  the  same.  We 
in  Congress  should  not  be  immune  from 
the  sacrifices  asked  of  Federal  work- 
ers. I  am  pleased  we  are  coming  for- 
ward voluntarily  to  make  that  same 
sacrifice.  Simple  fairness  requires  that 
we  do.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment.  I  also  urge  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  take  similar  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  agreeing  to  the 
£tmendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD:  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKI] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  98, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  16  Leg.) 
YEAS— 98 

LiebetTnan 

Lott 

Lufrar 

Mack 

Matbews 

McCain 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moynihan 

Murray 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Preasler 

Pryor 

Re  id 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sauer 

Shelby 

Simpeon 

Smith 

Specter 


Stevens 
Thurmond 


Wallop 
Warner 


Wellstone 
Wofford 


NOT  VOTING— 2 

Simon 

amendment    (No. 


Akaka 

Durenberger 

Baucus 

Exon 

Bennett 

Faircloth 

Biden 

Feingold 

Bin«aman 

Feins tein 

Bond 

Ford 

Boren 

Glenn 

Boxer 

Gorton 

Bradley 

Graham 

Breaux 

Gramm 

Brown 

Grassley 

Bryan 

Gregg 

Bumpers 

Harkin 

Bums 

Hatch 

Byrd 

Hatneld 

Campbell 

Henm 

Chafee 

Helms 

Coats 

Hollings 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Coverdell 

Kaasebaum 

Craig 

Kemptbome 

DAmato 

Kennedy 

Danforth 

Kerrey 

Daschle 

Kerry 

DeConcini 

Kohl 

Dodd 

Krueger 

Dole 

Lautenberg 

Domenici 

Leahy 

Dorian 

Levin 

Murkowski 

So  the  amendment  (No.  51)  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  O.N  AMENDMENT  NO.  50.  AS  AMENDED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the  Dole 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  (No.  50),  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  58 

(Purpose:  To  abolish  the  Committee  on 
Aging  of  the  Senate,  effective  January  1, 
1994) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  shortly  I 
am  going  to  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  dealing  with  the— parliamentary 
inquiry.  The  matter  now  before  the 
Senate  is  Senate  Resolution  71? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend. 

There  will  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  REID.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President.  Is  Senate  Resolution  71 
the  matter  of  business  now  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  REID.  I  will  shortly  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  lecture  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  gave,  he  spoke  to  the 
issue  of  character.  He  said,  "Don't  say 
things.  What  you  are  stands  over  you 
the  while,  and  thunders  so  that  I  can- 
not hear  what  you  say  to  the  con- 
trary." Emerson's  quote  rings  true  in- 
side the  beltway  these  days,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  fact  is  this  body  will  start  re- 
storing the  faith  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  Congress  as  soon  as  we  "stop 
saying  things"  and  start  being  what 
the  American  public  have  elected  us  to 
be — which  is  leaders. 

Just  last  week,  we  heard  the  Presi- 
dent's call  to  action.  There  are  dis- 
agreements in  this  body  on  the  details 
of  President  Clinton's  proposal,  but 
there  is  no  disagreement  on  the  bold- 
ness of  his  proposal.  Last  Friday's  New 
York  Times  probably  expressed  it 
about  the  best  in  their  editorial.  They 
said: 

All  President  Clinton  promised  was  an  eco- 
nomic plan.  But  his  speech  to  Congress  of- 
fered something  even  rarer  along  the  marshy 
rim  of  the  Potomac— a  vision.  If  Republicans 
and  Democrats  in  Congress  will  only  step 
back  from  Mr.  Clinton's  specific  proposals, 
they  will  discover,  perhaps  to  their  horror, 
that  he  has  assumed  the  best  about  them — 
the  best  about  us — "namely,  that  they  are 


capable  of  conducting  business  in  a  brand 
new  way.  lifting  their  sights  beyond  the 
short  political  horizons  that  normally  gov- 
ern congressional  deliberation." 

In  fact,  the  President  himself  urged 
the  Congress  to  have  no  sacred  cows 
except  the  fundamental  interest  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  American 
people  have  responded  so  favorably  to 
the  President. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
prove  to  the  American  people  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  part  of  the  change  that 
must  sweep  this  Nation;  that  we.  the 
U.S.  Senate,  can  make  sacrifices  with- 
out stalling  on  what  to  sacrifice  and 
wind  up  giving  only  lipservice  to  the 
need  to  cut  spending.  It  took  the  Presi- 
dent a  little  more  than  a  month  in  of- 
fice to  come  up  with  $247  billion  in 
spending  cuts  over  the  next  4  years. 

The  amendment  that  I  will  soon  send 
to  the  desk  calls,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  Aging  Committee 
and  that  the  amendment  made  by  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  January  1 
of  next  year.  1994.  unless  the  Senate 
otherwise  extends  or  reauthorizes  the 
committee  abolished  by  this  section 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress.  This  will  save,  as  I 
will  indicate  subsequently,  about  $1.5 
billion. 

Procedurally,  let  me  explain  where 
we  are.  The  Rules  Committee  brings 
before  this  body  a  resolution  to  fund 
the  committees.  This  resolution  runs 
from  March  1  to  March  28  and  covers  2 
years.  It  covers  the  Congress.  And  it 
covers,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  com- 
mittees within  the  scope  of  the  Senate. 

My  amendment  would  fund  Aging 
through  the  end  of  this  year  unless  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  recommends  otherwise. 
This,  of  course,  would  allow  a 
phasedown  of  the  planned  work  and 
also  the  ability  of  staff  to  make  what- 
ever arrangements  are  appropriate. 

Last  year's  Congressional  Directory 
listed  37  people  under  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee. It  is  my  understanding,  Mr. 
President,  based  upon  the  statement 
that  I  heard  made  by  my  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Aging  Committee. 
Senator  Pryor,  that  staff  has  now  been 
cut  to  approximately  25. 

So  the  question  is.  Why  only  this 
committee?  First,  the  House  has  abol- 
ished its  counterpart.  Second,  this 
committee  has  no  legislative  author- 
ity. Third,  we  the  U.S.  Senate,  even 
though  we  do  not  like  to  hear  it  when 
it  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  it  must 
be  done  today,  we  must  begin  to  cut 
spending.  The  other  select  committees. 
Ethics  and  Intelligence,  are  being  now 
studied  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization. 

We  all  know  that  Ethics  will  likely 
wind  up  with  a  different  structure  than 
it  now  has.  But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that     the     present     political     climate 


would   not   allow   abolishment   of  the 
Ethics  Committee. 

The  joint  committee,  as  I  mentioned, 
is  also  reviewing  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence.  We  have  had  testimony 
regarding  intelligence.  There  have  been 
a  lot  of  articles  written  on  intel- 
ligence. One  suggestion  that  I  think 
sounded  good — and  I  think  that  the 
committee  of  reorganization  that  I 
serve  on  also  agrees — is  that  there  still 
should  be  a  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee and  a  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, but  maybe  we  should  consider, 
as  a  matter  of  efficiency  and  cost  sav- 
ings, one  staff.  Why  do  the  committees 
need  two  separate  staffs? 

Legislative  branch  appropriations  is 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  and  it  funds  joint 
committees  such  as  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic and  Joint  Taxation  Committees. 
During  the  hearings  on  the  legislative 
branch  appropriations  bill,  we  will  re- 
view very,  very  closely  these  joint 
committees  and  others,  which  are  fund- 
ed, as  I  said  before,  on  a  fiscal-year 
basis.  We  are  going  to  do  this  to  see  if 
future  additional  cuts  can  be  made. 
But  this  is  not  part  of  our  deliberations 
here  today.  I  personally  believe  that  we 
can  save  money  by  looking  at  these 
joint  committees. 

As  I  believe  everyone  in  this  body 
knows,  being  chairman  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee is  not  the  plum  of  all  chair- 
manships in  the  Senate.  But  it  is  a  re- 
sponsibility, Mr.  President,  that  I  take 
seriously.  I  must  now  act  to  give  this 
body  the  opportunity  to  determine  if 
we  are  capable  of  making  real  cuts, 
cuts  in  dollars,  in  money,  in  the  way 
we  do  business  here.  Rest  assured  that 
every  student  of  Congress,  every  politi- 
cal scientist  will  view  your  vote — you 
the  Senators — as  one  of  cutting  a  non- 
essential committee  of  Congress.  If  you 
vote  against  my  amendment,  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  as  a  vote  to  continue  the 
nonessential  spending  with  which  the 
Congress  is  stereotyped. 

Chairman  FORD  and  other  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  I  think,  have 
taken  bold  action  by  cutting,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  about  7.6  percent  from  the 
committee  budgets  over  the  next  2 
years. 

Also,  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
I  want  to  remind  everyone  here  that  we 
have  made  tough  decisions — when  I  say 
"we,"  not  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  but  "we" 
the  Senate — over  the  last  several  years. 
There  have  been  tremendous  changes 
in  the  way  that  we  handle  cuts.  That  is 
only  one  example.  We  have  made  some 
tough  decisions.  Last  year,  for  exam- 
ple, the  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tions bill  reduced  outlays  by  6.5  per- 
cent. This  cut — that  is.  the  6.5  per- 
cent— will  result  in  permanent  employ- 
ment reductions  of  about  800  full-time 
positions.  In  fact,  since  1978,  the  real 
legislative   budget   has   declined   from 


$2.36  to  $2.31  billion.  This  is  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  as  a  whole.  All  of  the 
new  Senators,  those  people  watching 
these  proceedings,  should  understand 
that  legislative  branch— this  $2.31  bil- 
lion— is  not  for  us  only,  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  it  in- 
cludes many  important  organizations 
in  the  functioning  of  this  country,  such 
as  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  has  approximately  5,000  employ- 
ees; the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
which,  as  we  heard  in  the  President's 
speech  the  other  night,  is  the  landmark 
that  he  and  the  Congress  will  use  to 
make  the  cuts  that  will  be  necessary  to 
be  made  that  is  funded  through  this 
legislative  branch  bill;  the  Government 
Printing  Office;  Library  of  Congress.  I 
only  named  a  few.  The  legislative 
branch  appropriations  bill  includes  a 
lot. 

Our  efforts  to  cut  will  continue,  as 
just  yesterday  and  the  day  before  we 
started  hearings  on  our  bill.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  there  will  be  more 
cuts  made  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  some  would  say  we 
have  done  enough.  I  disagree.  We  have 
not  done  enough.  So  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  to  "stop  saying  things" 
and  let  our  actions  do  the  talking,  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson. We  can  do  this  by  passing  this 
amendment  that  will  cut  the  funding  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  at  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  the 
most  consistent  message  that  we  have 
heard  in  the  short  month  we  have  held 
hearings  is  that  there  are  too  many 
committees.  Let  me  repeat,  the  most 
consistent  message  we  have  heard — 
House  and  Senate  Members  assembled 
together  in  a  bipartisan  fashion.  12 
from  each  body— is  that  there  are  too 
many  committees.  There  may  be  a  sec- 
ond message  that  is  being  delivered  to 
that  committee.  I  am  at  a  loss  now  to 
determine  what  is  running  second.  I  do 
know  what  is  running  first.  We  have 
too  many  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees, and  Senators  are  overburdened 
running  from  that  subcommittee  to 
that  committee,  to  that  select  commit- 
tee. They  have  too  much  to  do.  It  can- 
not be  handled. 

Virtually  every  congressional  expert, 
including  former  Members  of  Congress, 
including  the  Senate  and  House  leader- 
ship, have  testified  about  the  over- 
abundant committees  and  subcommit- 
tees, not  to  mention  the  selected  joint 
committees.  In  their  view— and  I  think 
few  of  us  would  disagree — Senators 
have  too  many  committee  assignments 
to  do  any  one  of  the  assignments  jus- 
tice. 

There  are  few  of  us  that  have  not 
been  at  committee  markup  when  we 
have  waited,  and  we  wait,  and  the  staff 
makes  phone  calls,  and  they  make 
more  phone  calls,  trying  to  get  enough 
there,  enough  Members  so  we  can  con- 
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duct  business,  so   that  we  can  gret  a 
quorum. 

The  Nation's  business  has,  many 
times,  in  the  time  I  have  been  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  come  to  a  standstill 
because  there  was  not  a  quorum 
present.  We  are  all  attending  other 
committees. 

Some  may  argue — and  they  will — 
that  we  should  wait  until  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congress  completes  its 
task  and  reports  its  finding  to  Congress 
before  taking  action.  That  is  what  we 
always  do  around  here.  We  always  want 
to  wait  until  tomorrow,  We  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  today.  Heavens, 
no,  why  do  it  today.  We  can  put  it  off 
today  and  do  it  tomorrow. 

In  fact,  my  amendment  allows  for 
that,  though.  My  amendment  does 
not — I  repeat,  does  not — abolish  the 
Aging  Committee  until  December  31  of 
this  year.  The  joint  committee  is 
scheduled  to  report  its  finding  well  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  Senator  Boren 
said  publicly  on  many  occasions  that 
he  wants  to  complete  the  actions  of  the 
joint  committee  prior  to  the  August  re- 
cess. Should,  for  some  reason,  the  joint 
committee  recommend  a  retention  of 
the  Aging  Committee,  there  would  be 
nothing  lost. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  The  House 
has  already  taken  action  to  abolish  all 
of  their  select  committees.  The  hand- 
writing should  be  on  the  wall.  It  is  on 
the  wall.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  on  the  wall. 
The  Senate,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  ir- 
responsible not  to  act  and  to  allow  the 
only  Senate  select  committee  with  par- 
allel jurisdiction  to  continue  because 
we  could  not  muster  the  courage  nec- 
essary to  act  accordingly.  I  repeat,  the 
Aging  Committee — and  everybody  un- 
derstands this — has  no  legislative  au- 
thority. In  other  words,  the  committee 
was  established  to  hold  hearings  and 
disseminate  information. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
need  to  look  carefully  at  all  commit- 
tees— we  all  know  that— including  the 
joint  committees  and  standing  com- 
mittees and,  more  appropriately,  sub- 
committees. We  need  to  address  the 
way  we  do  the  Nation's  business 
through  the  committee  process — and 
we  have  to  do  it  that  way — and  make 
the  tough  decisions  necessary  to  make 
sure  we  have  the  best  management  sys- 
tem in  place.  I,  as  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
pledge  to  continue  these  efforts  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Reform  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  be  clear.  The 
issue  here  is  not  whether  seniors  in 
this  country  deserve  the  attention 
granted  to  them  from  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee. I  would  put  my  record  on  sen- 
ior issues  up  against  anybody  that 
serves  in  this  body,  anybody.  During 
my  tenure  in  the  House,  I  served  on  the 
Aging  Committee:  and,  as  a  Senator,  I 
now  serve  on  the  Aging  Committee.  I 


have  personally  led  the  efforts  to  re- 
peal the  unfair  source  tax  which  passed 
the  Senate  twice.  I  have  offered  the 
only  successful  amendment  to  repeal 
the  unfair  notch,  and  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate 2  years  ago.  Last  year,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  me  and  by  Senator 
Sanford  failed  by  a  vote  of  49  to  49. 

I  drafted  the  legislation,  the  first  leg- 
islation that  came  upon  this  floor — to 
repeal  the  antisenior  catastrophic  leg- 
islation was  my  legislation.  I  have  also 
worked  to  have  music  therapy  as  an 
approved  procedure  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  That  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  Senator  Pryor,  who 
was  ill  at  the  time.  I  was  allowed  to 
conduct  those  hearings.  It  was  a  won- 
derful opportunity  for  me.  I  also  voted 
with  Senator  Pryor  on  this  amend- 
ment to  stop  the  huge  profits  to  drug 
manufacturers.  I  could  go  on. 

As  a  member  of  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee, I  am  well  aware  of  the  effort  to 
focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  senior 
citizens.  In  the  State  of  Nevada,  we 
have  the  largest  per  capita  growth  in 
the  senior  citizen  population  of  any 
place  in  the  country.  Senator  Pryor, 
the  chairman  of  the  Aging  Committee, 
is  not  only  my  chairman,  he  is  my 
friend.  As  I  have  said  earlier  today, 
there  is  no  one  in  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
I  have  more  respect  for  as  far  as  their 
integrity  and  ability— and  that  about 
covers  everything— than  Senator  David 
Pryor  of  Arkansas.  He  has  proven  time 
and  time  again  his  worth  to  senior  citi- 
zens and  other  people  of  this  country. 

I  am  sure  he  will  be  on  the  floor  to 
speak  against  this  amendment  and 
about  the  many  things  that  the  Aging 
Committee  has  accomplished.  And  he 
can  do  that,  because  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee has  accomplished  significant 
things.  But  Senator  Pryor  is  a  member 
of  the  powerful  Finance  Committee, 
Government  Operations,  and  will  con- 
tinue his  advocacy  for  senior  citizens.  I 
hope  we  all  will. 

However,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
the  issue  today.  This  is  not  a  contest 
between  David  Pryor  of  Arkansas  and 
H.\RRY  Reid  of  Nevada.  The  issue  is 
whether  we  as  a  body,  a  legislative 
body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  can  take  firm, 
responsible  action  when  it  is  appro- 
priate, and  it  is  appropriate  today.  You 
can  be  sure  that  when  President  Clin- 
ton came  up  with  the  spending  cuts  he 
presented  to  us  last  week,  he  made 
some  truly  difficult  decisions  in  decid- 
ing what  he  was  going  to  select  to  give 
to  us  to  cut.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
numerous  programs  that  he  put  on  the 
chopping  block  have  merit.  There  are 
some  of  those  programs  that  he  has  in- 
cluded and  has  given  to  us  that  I  think 
are  good  programs.  But  we  are  going  to 
all  have  to  make  some  tough  votes. 

President  Clinton  directed  the  cuts 
to  show  there  is  a  better  way  to  accom- 
plish the  same  goal.  The  goal  is  to  im- 
prove the  way  Government  does  its 
business.  We  are  part  of  Government. 
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The  goal  is  to  prove  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  actually  do  more  with  less. 
Any  argument  here  today  that  if  we 
abolish  the  Aging  Committee,  the  sen- 
ior citizens  are  through  and  nobody 
will  help  them,  I  think  is  not  a  valid 
argument.  Remember  everyone,  re- 
member, that  the  Aging  Committee 
does  not  go  with  a  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  a  committee  set  up  to  hold 
hearings  and  service  the  country, 
which  is  important.  But  do  we  have 
that  luxury?  Do  we  need  to  start  cut- 
ting? The  experts  say  yes.  The  goal  is 
to  prove  that  Government  can  actually 
do  more  with  less.  Authorized  funding 
for  the  Aging  Committee  in  1992 
amounted  to  $1.24  million. 

Assuming  a  6.3-percent  reduction  for 
committee  budgets  recurring  expenses 
as  is  contained  in  the  pending  legisla- 
tion, it  is  safe  to  assume  a  funding 
level  over  the  next  2  years  of  $3.32  mil- 
lion. Therefore,  my  amendment  would 
save  approximately  $1.5  million.  Obvi- 
ously, out  of  a  $56.4  million  budget  $1.5 
million  does  not  sound  like  a  lot  of 
money  but  it  sets  the  stage.  We  are 
going  to  hear  arguments  that  the 
Aging  Committee  only  makes  up  2  per- 
cent of  the  committee  staff,  that  its 
budget  is  less  than  that  1.9  percent. 
You  know  these  percents  start  adding 
up.  There  are  only  100  percent  in  the 
whole.  One  percent,  two  percent,  pretty 
soon  you  have  saved  a  lot  of  money.  So 
this  may  be  a  small  start,  but  it  is  a 
start. 

Obviously  this  sets  the  stage.  It 
shows  that  we  are  willing  to  make  not 
only  tough  decisions  but  decisions  that 
make  good,  common  sense  to  the  peo- 
ple that  pay  our  salaries. 

It  is  just  good  business.  You  know 
that  outside  the  Washington  Beltway 
$1.5  million  is  real  money.  It  is  a  lot  of 
money. 

Again,  the  administration  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  area.  President  Clinton 
has  already  issued  several  Executive 
orders  to  reduce  the  size  and  cost  of 
Government  at  that  level.  Both  the 
White  House  and  the  agencies  have 
been  cutting  back.  Sure  we  can  wait 
until  they  make  more  cuts  before  we 
make  our  cuts.  Or  we  can  take  the  lead 
and  let  the  American  public  know  that 
the  Congress  is  as  serious  as  the  Presi- 
dent. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
me  in  my  efforts  to  "stop  saying 
things,"  as  Emerson  so  aptly  put  it, 
and  let  our  actions  speak  for  what  we 
are.  Let  our  actions  begin  to  thunder 
to  the  American  people  so  that  they  re- 
alize that  we  are  here  to  work  for  them 
and  once  in  a  while  make  a  sacrifice 
for  them. 

As  President  Bill  Clinton  said  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address:  We  must 
scale  the  walls  of  skepticism,  not  with 
our  words,  but  with  our  deeds.  Gentle- 
men of  the  Senate,  and  gentlewomen  of 
the  Senate — the  decision  is  yours. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk. 
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The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  58. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  foUow- 
in^r: 

SEC.     .  ABOLISHING  THE  COMMnTEE  ON  AGING. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  The  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Senate 
is  abolished. 

(2)  Paragraph  3(b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  the  item  relating  to  Aging. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— This  section  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1.  1994,  unless  the  Senate 
otherwise  extends  or  reauthorizes  the  com- 
mittee abolished  by  this  section  pursuant  to 

'  ommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
me  Organization  of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

AMENDMF.NT  NO,  59  TO  A.MENDMENT  NO.  58 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  funding  for  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  and  to  abolish 
the  committee! 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

n  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
'.hat  it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Coch- 

\N]  proposes  an  amendment  number  59  to 

:nendment  No.  58. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  insert  the  following: 

The  language  on  page  30.  line  11  through 
page  31,  line  3.  is  null  and  void  and  of  no  ef- 
fect. 

Sec.  .  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  104  of  S.  Res.  4. 
agreed  to  February  4.  1977  (95th  Congress), 
and  in  exercising  the  authority  conferred  on 
■f  by  such  section,  the  Special  Committee  on 

;ing  is  authorized  from  March  1.  1993. 
wuough  March  31.  1993.  in  its  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
ftind  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel. 

I'l  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 

•  nt  department  or  agency  concerned  and 

.<■  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimburs- 
able, basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1.  1993.  through  March  31.  1993. 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $98,703.25. 

(c)  Effective  April  1.  1993.  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  is  abolished. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  of  all  commend  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  offering  the  amendment 
which  he  has  sent  to  the  desk.  As  he 


describes  it,  it  seeks  to  abolish  in  ef- 
fect the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
beginning  with  the  next  session  of  the 
103d  Congress. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  just 
sent  to  the  desk  seeks  to  fund  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  for  an  addi- 
tional month  beyond  March  1,  so  that 
it  would  be  able  to  complete  its  busi- 
ness and  then  in  effect  be  abolished  as 
of  April  1,  1993. 

The  Senator  has  correctly  pointed 
out  that  this  is  the  only  special  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  that  has  no  juris- 
diction to  report  legislation.  It  was 
constituted  back  in  1961  to  look  tempo- 
rarily into  matters  of  special  interest 
and  concern  to  older  Americans. 

Since  that  time,  other  committees 
have  assumed  the  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  have  subsequently  dealt 
with  many  of  the  same  concerns  and  is- 
sues. 

The  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  for  example,  has  a  Sub- 
committee on  Aging  which  exercises 
jurisdiction  regarding  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  At  the  same  time,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices administers  other  programs  and 
services  which  are  of  special  interest  to 
elderly  Americans. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  for 
the  last  three  Congresses  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging.  During  the  101st, 
102d,  and  103d  Congresses,  I  have  been 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
that  subcommittee  where  we  com- 
pleted two  reauthorizations  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  work  with  other  Senators 
to  craft  programs  that  were  designed 
to  provide  nutrition  assistance,  rec- 
reational and  fellowship  opportunity 
through  senior  citizens  centers,  legal 
services,  especially  designed  to  benefit 
older  Americans,  and  many  other  bene- 
fits to  help  older  Americans  deal  with 
the  real  life  problems  they  face.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  this:  The  sub- 
committee has  jurisdiction  over  those 
programs,  just  as  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction  over  Social  Secu- 
rity and  health  programs— where  Med- 
icaid, Medicare  issues  are  authorized  or 
addressed  and  legislation  is  rec- 
ommended to  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
merce Committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
trade  issues,  pricing,  and  anticompeti- 
tive activity.  The  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  has  also  analyzed  these  issues 
and  in  particular  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  pricing  of  drugs 
that  are  sold  to  older  Americans. 

But  the  Commerce  Committee,  not 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  the 
only  committee  that  has  jurisdiction 
to  take  action  and  recommend  legisla- 
tive changes  that  will  deal  with  those 
problems. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  housing,  particularly  con- 
cerning the  aging  community. 

I  noticed  that  a  recent  edition  of  the 
former  Parliamentarian  of  the  Senate 


Floyd  Riddick's  book  "Riddick's  Sen- 
ate Procedure  "  mentions  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  on  page  337  and 
says:  "The  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  has  no  legislative  authority." 
And  then  later  in  the  same  paragraph 
this  appears:  "The  concerns  of  the  aged 
cut  across  the  jurisdictions  of  numer- 
ous committees.  Perhaps  the  special 
committee's  overlaps  are  most  pro- 
nounced with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources;  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, regarding  health  and  Social  Se- 
curity matters;  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, over  consumer  issues  such  as 
prescription  drug  advertising;  and  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  with  respect  to  housing  for 
the  aged." 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  is  a  unique  anomaly  in 
the  organization  of  the  Senate.  Every 
other  committee  has  responsibility  for 
either  reporting  legislation  to  the  Sen- 
ate or  conducting  other  specific  busi- 
ness that  is  authorized  under  the  legis- 
lation that  created  that  committee, 
such  as  the  Ethics  Committee  and  the 
Intelligence  Committee. 

If  you  look  at  this  resolution  before 
the  Senate,  you  realize  that  it  cuts 
back  across  the  board  the  authority  for 
funding  and  for  staff  on  all  the  stand- 
ing committees. 

Yet  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging — which  I  repeat  has  no  legisla- 
tive authority  continues  to  exist  with 
an  authorization  for  almost  $2.4  mil- 
lion for  this  Congress.  The  question  is 
this:  In  this  time  of  increased  need  for 
deficit  reduction,  with  a  call  by  the 
new  President  for  cutting  back  on  un- 
necessary spending,  are  we  able  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  looking  at  how 
the  Senate  transacts  its  business  and  is 
organized  and  respond  with  a  change  in 
spending  habits  that  shows  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  our  part  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  deficit  reduction?  And  for  that 
reason,  it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  take 
action  now  and  make  a  contribution 
toward  deficit  reduction  here  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  takes  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  a 
halfway  step.  He  has  said,  "Don't  put 
off  until  tomorrow  what  we  can  do 
today."  the  President  has  said,  "Don't 
continue  to  talk  about  making  cuts  in 
spending.  Let's  do  it  now." 

The  President  has  said,  "If  you  don't 
like  the  recommendations  that  we  are 
making  for  spending  reductions,  point 
out  specific  areas  where  you  think  cuts 
can  be  made.  Be  my  guest,"  he  said  in 
his  speech  to  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  need  to  face  the  facts.  The  facts 
are  this  is  an  unnecessarily  duplicative 
committee.  It  does  things  that  other 
committees  are  specifically  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  doing.  It 
holds  hearings — admittedly,  for  impor- 
tant reasons — to  try  to  focus  attention 
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on  problems  that  need  to  be  addressed, 
either  in  the  private  sector  or  by  Gov- 
ernment, that  will  help  make  the  lives 
of  older  Americans  better. 

And  I  applaud  that.  As  a  Member  of 
the  other  body.  I  served  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  at  a  time  when  it 
was  chaired  by  the  Congressman  from 
Florida,  Claude  Pepper.  We  had  some 
important  hearings  there.  Some  of  the 
hearings  that  were  held  by  our  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  led  to  changes  in 
mandatory  retirement.  Those  were 
changes  that  should  have  been  made, 
and  they  were  made.  And  I  think  that 
committee  served  as  a  catalyst  to  get 
that  change  approved  by  the  Congress. 

So,  this  committee  has  done  impor- 
tant work  and  it  continues  to  do  im- 
portant work.  That  is  not  the  com- 
plaint. This  Senator  does  not  have  any 
complaint  whatsoever  with  the  work  of 
the  special  committee.  It  is  simply  a 
duplication  of  work  that  ought  to  be 
done  by  other  committees  under  the 
organization  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  hope  that,  rather  than  putting 
off  until  next  year  a  reduction  of  $1.5 
million,  the  Senate  will  vote  for  the 
amendment  which  I  sent  to  the  desk, 
which  recognizes  that  other  commit- 
tees have  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter  that  we  are  talking  about,  and 
vote  to  cut  off  funding  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

This  will  permit  $98,000  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  allow  it  to  continue  up  until 
April  1.  1993,  at  which  time,  under  the 
language  of  the  Cochran  amendment, 
the  committee  would  be  abolished. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  be 
as  brief  as  I  can  in  responding  to  both 
amendments. 

I  was  intrigued  with  the  quote  of- 
fered by  my  friend  from  Nevada  when 
he  starts  quoting  Emerson  that,  "what 
you  are  is  shouting  so  loud,  I  cannot 
hear  what  you  are  saying." 

I  do  not  recall  that  quote  having 
been  offered  during  the  time  my  friend 
served  on  a  temporary  basis  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  when  Senator  Pryor  was  un- 
able to  fill  that  capacity  due  to  an  ill- 
ness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  recall  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  chairing  a  very  im- 
portant hearing  dealing  with  music  as 
a  therapeutic  alternative,  perhaps, 
even  for  the  use  of  some  drugs:  art 
being  another  form  of  medicinal  relief. 
At  that  time  I  heard  the  then  chairman 
of  the  committee  praise  the  work  of 
the  committee.  Those  hearings  opened 
up  an  entire  new  avenue  of  therapy 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  I  think, 
up  to  that  time  had  not  even  consid- 
ered. 

He  said,  quoting  President  Clinton 
that  there  are  no  scared  cows  in  cut- 


ting the  deficit,  except  those  in  the 
fundamental  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

Well,  we  agree.  We  agree.  There  are 
no  sacred  cows — not  this  committee; 
not  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee, 
whose  chairman  is  here  today;  not  the 
Joint  Committees  on  Economics  or  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation;  not  any 
of  the  other  committees,  including  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  might 
add. 

In  fact,  there  are  some  of  us  who  feel 
that  perhaps  we  ought  to  eliminate  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  merge  it 
with  the  authorization  committee,  or 
vice  versa. 

There  are  many  things  we  can  do  to 
streamline  the  Congress  itself  in  the 
efficiency  of  its  operations.  This  pro- 
posal, it  seems  to  me,  does  not  make 
dollars  and  cents  and  does  not  make 
common  sense. 

The  way  it  is  structured,  in  terms  of 
the  Reid  amendment,  is  that  if  you  op- 
pose the  Reid  amendment,  you  favor 
the  continuation  of  a  nonessential 
committee.  The  Aging  Committee,  in 
his  view,  is  a  nonessential  committee. 

So  it  takes  courage  to  kill  a  commit- 
tee that  spends,  let  us  concede,  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  That  is  not  an  act  of  cour- 
age. That  is  a  act  of  irresponsibility. 

First,  let  me  say  to  my  friends  both 
from  Mississippi  and  from  Nevada,  that 
I  have  no  objection  to  eliminating 
committees.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  may 
be  the  only  person  in  this  Chamber  who 
was  formerly  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
dian Affairs  Committee  and  all  that 
went  with  it.  All  the  staff  and  all  the 
budget  authority,  I  had  that  under  my 
control.  I  yielded  that.  I  gave  it  up,  be- 
cause I  was  not  able  to  perform  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  office  adequately. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  Member 
who  is  in  this  Senate  who  has  been 
willing  to  give  up  a  chairmanship  of  a 
committee.  But  I  did  so,  because  I  did 
not  feel  I  was  doing  justice  to  the  needs 
of  that  committee  at  that  time. 

I  am  prepared  to  give  up  my  position 
of  seniority  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  because  I  think  I  am  wast- 
ing a  good  deal  of  my  time  sitting 
there  day,  after  day.  after  day  holding 
hearings  which  are,  in  fact,  overrun  or 
overtaken  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  say,  "Why  am  I  doing  this?" 

I  do  it  because  it  is  important  to  my 
State.  It  is  important  to  me.  I  have  a 
real  interest  in  it. 

But  I  am  prepared  to  give  up  my  se- 
niority if  it  will,  in  fact,  simplify  the 
process  or  expedite  the  process.  I  am 
prepared  to  do  that. 

So  I  do  not  have  any  objection  what- 
soever to  giving  up  committees  or  ter- 
minating committees.  But  I  think  we 
have  to  go  beyond  simply  the  act  of 
trying  to  show  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing and  look  at  the  reality  under- 
neath. 

First,  I  have  talked  about  process. 
Does  it  make  sense  for  us  to  take  this 
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action  today  when  we  just  formed  a 
joint  committee  to  study  the  reforma- 
tion of  Congress?  I  think  it  does  not 
make  much  sense. 

If  you  are  going  to  strike  this  com- 
mittee, why  did  you  not  strike  the  In- 
dian Affairs  Committee?  Why  not  take 
that  one.  as  well?  Why  select  only  this 
one? 

Well,  we  can  take  this  one  because  it 
is  not  that  important.  It  is  unessential. 
The  Indian  Affairs  Committee  is  not 
that  unessential,  apparently. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  taking 
preemptive  action.  I  think  we  ought  to 
wait  until  we  have  had  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  bipartisan  special  commit- 
tee that  has  been  created.  Maybe  we 
will  surprise  somebody  and  make  rec- 
ommendations that,  in  fact,  cut  into 
the  process  itself  and  consolidate  some 
committees. 

I  think  these  amendments  are  pre- 
emptive. I  think  it  is  really  unneces- 
sary at  this  point.  And  I  think  we 
ought  to  wait  for  the  deliberations  of 
the  joint  committee  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  Congress. 

But  let  me  talk  about  the  substance. 
The  Senators  from  Nevada  and  Mis- 
sissippi want  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money.  And  I  agree  with  that.  We  all 
want  to  save  money. 

I  can  suggest  an  alternative.  Why  do 
we  not  just  reduce  the  travel  budgets 
for  all  of  the  legislative  committees? 
We  can  get  more  than  a  million  or  two 
right  away— by  doing  that.  In  fact,  I 
might  want  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
cut  those  budgets  by  at  least  that 
amount  or  maybe  double  or  triple  that 
amount.  That  would  be  one  quick  sav- 
ings. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  the  Aging 
Committee  has  done.  Senator  Inouye  is 
here.  Senator  Stevens  is  here.  They 
were  both  here  when  Senator  Percy 
was  a  Member  of  this  body.  As  I  recall, 
it  was  the  Aging  Committee,  back  in 
the  early  1970's,  that  conducted  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  abuses  of  nursing 
homes.  As  I  recall,  the  committee  filed 
a  report  called  "Warehouses  for  the 
Dying."  It  was  very  provocative  and 
had  people  in  a  state  of  uproar. 

What  was  happening?  We  were  taking 
the  elders  of  this  society  who  were  con- 
fined to  nursing  homes  and  were  keep- 
ing them  drugged  up.  There  was  no 
therapy.  There  were  no  physical  pro- 
grams or  mental  programs  to  get  them 
energized.  We  simply  kept  them  medi- 
cated. We  kept  them  quiet  and  we 
housed  them.  It  was  the  Senate  Aging 
Committee  that  brought  that  scandal 
to  light.  As  a  result,  we  had  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  how  we  run  those  nurs- 
ing homes  today.  We  had  a  nursing 
home  bill  of  rights  introduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  those  hearings.  And  now,  have 
protections  for  the  residents  of  those 
nursing  homes  as  a  result  of  the  work 
of  the  Senate  Aging  Committee. 

Senator  Cochran  talked  about  the 
House  Aging  Committee  on  which  he 
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served  with  me.  It  was  a  result  of  the 
hearings  held  by  the  House  Aging  Com- 
mittee that  we  took  a  giant  step  for- 
ward to  eliminate  age  discrimination 
in  this  country,  because  we  had  been 
laboring  under  the  notion  that  some- 
how when  you  turn  65,  you  are  obso- 
lete; we  can  expend  you.  Get  on  the 
shelf  and  get  out  of  the  workplace. 

We  found  that  was  not  the  right  way 
to  treat  our  senior  citizens;  that  people 
age  at  different  rates;  that  some  people 
are  old  at  40  and  others  still  young  at 
80,  or  even  90— if  you  want  to  point  to 
one  of  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. So  we  changed  that.  We  said  no 
mandatory  retirement  for  Federal  em- 
ployees under  this  circumstance. 

Lab  testing:  Which  committee  was  it 
that  initiated  the  entire  study  about 
lab  testing  which  has  been  so  impor- 
tant to  our  health?  It  was  the  Senate 
Aging  Committee  that  conducted  in- 
vestigations of  this  issue. 

Durable  medical  equipment:  Is  any- 
one here  in  the  Chamber  prepared  to 
say  that  John  Heinz  was  engaged  in  a 
nonessential  function  when  he  was 
traveling  around  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  investigate  the  abuses  of 
fly-by-night  operations  that  went  into 
cities  and  took  advantage  of  senior 
citizens  and  Medicare  by  selling  people 
things  they  did  not  need;  selling  them 
very  dangerous  things  they  did  not 
need  and  charging  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment millions  of  dollars?  That  came  to 
light  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of 
Jack  Heinz  on  the  Aging  Committee, 
thus  saving  millions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money. 

Unessential  committee?  You  could 
say,  "why  were  the  other  committees 
not  doing  this?"  Do  I  come  away  with 
a  conclusion  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  in  the  Labor  Committee  is 
overstaffed  and  underworked?  Is  that 
what  I  come  away  with?  Or  would  we 
simply  be  shifting  one  staff  onto  an- 
other staff?  That  is  one  possibility,  be- 
cause I  would  daresay  that  the  chair- 
person of  that  subcommittee  would 
say.  "Look.  I  have  a  lot  of  work.  We  do 
a  lot  of  good  work.  I  cannot  handle 
these  additional  committees  without — 
what?  additional  staff."  So  you  might 
very  well  terminate  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  and  just  start  moving 
people  over  to  another  committee  take 
up  that  workload,  because  that  is  the 
kind  of  work  we  have  been  involved  in. 

Just  today,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
had  a  hearing.  There  must  have  been  at 
least  300  people  in  attendance  at  that 
hearing,  dealing  with  the  prices  of  pre- 
scription drugs  in  this  country.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  activities  of  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee, we  have  at  least  softened  the 
blow  to  many  senior  citizens  in  this 
country  in  terms  of  the  tremendous  es- 
calation in  drug  prices. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  person  who 
was  representing  the  drug  manufactur- 
ers today  indicated  as  a  result,  a  direct 
result,  of  the  activities  of  the  chairman 


of  the  Aging  Committee,  that  for  the 
first  time  they  have  seen  some  real 
moderation  in  drug  pricing,  which  has 
been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  mil- 
lions of  American  people  in  this  coun- 
try. 

That  is  the  kind  of  activity  that  the 
Aging  Committee  has  been  involved 
with,  saving  not  $1  million,  not  $10  mil- 
lion, not  $100  million,  but  tens  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  area 
of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.  So  if  you 
want  to  terminate  a  $1  million  oper- 
ation and  thereby  potentially  lose  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  return 
on  this  investment,  you  can  go  ahead 
and  support  either  the  Reid  amend- 
ment or  the  Cochran  amendment. 

What  these  Senators  are  suggesting 
is  these  other  committees  will  simply 
take  up  the  slack,  and  that  may  be  pos- 
sible. That  may  be  possible.  I  would 
dare  submit  unless  they  are  suggesting 
that  those  other  committees  or  sub- 
committees are  underworked,  that  is 
not  going  to  be  possible  without  adding 
staff.  So  let  us  not  take  this  coura- 
geous position  of  canceling  out  a  $1 
million  or  $1.5  million  operation  and 
then  hold  ourselves  out  to  the  public 
that  we  have  really  done  something. 
What  we  have  done  is  we  have  lost  the 
central  focal  point  for  the  kinds  of 
changes  that  have  been  fundamental  in 
our  society:  Agism.  eliminating  that 
kind  of  discrimination;  or  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse  in  the  durable  medical 
equipment  industry.  I  could  cite  the 
case  of  prescription  drugs  and  many 
other  examples. 

Let  us  not  take  a  courageous  politi- 
cal position  and  hold  ourselves  out  as 
really  making  sacrifices  here  while  we 
are  doing  great  harm  or  potentially 
great  harm  to  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  country. 

This  is  no  sacred  cow.  The  Aging 
Committee  can  stand  on  its  own.  We 
can  fight  out  battles  out.  But  let  us  do 
it  in  the  appropriate  forum  as  we  go 
through  the  appropriate  analysis  of 
which  committees  should  stand,  which 
should  fall,  and  which  should  be  con- 
solidated. But  let  us  do  it  in  the  appro- 
priate forum  and  at  the  appropriate 
time.  I  respectfully  submit  this  is  nei- 
ther. 

I  yield  the  floor  for  the  moment,  Mr. 
PrGsidcTit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  offer  my  thoughts  in  opposition 
to  the  two  amendments  that  are  before 
this  body.  I  find  myself  in  concert  with 
many  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  singled 
out  at  this  time.  There  is  no  larger 
growing  group  of  constituents — who 
feel  more  alone  and  more  unrepre- 
sented back  here  in  Washington — than 
the  senior  citizens  of  this  country. 

There  is  no  long-term  health  care  for 
senior  citizens.  We  all  know  America  is 


a  country  of  the  young.  It  is  slow  to 
recognize  both  the  needs  and  the  con- 
tributions of  seniors  in  their  golden 
years. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  the 
Aging  Committee  is  not  essential.  Yet. 
it  is  my  understanding,  as  Senator 
Cohen  pointed  out,  that  the  commit- 
tee's work  on  prescription  drugs  alone 
has  saved  the  taxpayers  $5  billion  over 
5  years.  The  committee  has  worked  to 
reform  Medigap.  It  has  worked  on  pen- 
sion coverage  of  women,  hospice  care. 
Social  Security  service  problems,  and 
board  and  care  abuses  which  abound  in 
a  day  of  deregulation,  lack  of  licensing, 
and  lack  of  supervision. 

For  a  committee  without  legislative 
authority,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
committee  has  done  some  pretty  good 
things. 

President  Clinton  has  spoken  out 
about  budget  austerity,  and  this  body 
is  following  that  mandate,  as  well  we 
should.  The  President  has  announced  a 
25-percent  cut.  I  would  say,  and  re- 
spectfully submit,  that  if  each  Member 
of  this  body  were  to  cut  25  percent  of 
their  personal  office  budgets,  taxpayers 
would  save  $50  million  this  year,  not 
$1.5  million.  But  we  will  each  choose  to 
take  the  cuts  as  we  do.  I  have  chosen 
to  take  a  25-percent  cut.  That  will  save 
two-thirds  of  what  these  amendments 
alone  would  contribute  back  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  did  when  I 
came  here  was  to  visit  with  Senator 
David  Boren  and  learn  of  the  process 
set  forth.  It  is  bipartisan,  and  is  aimed 
at  reorganizing  the  Senate  to  be  more 
efficient. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  as  has  been 
stated,  that  committee  will  present 
recommendations  on  the  floor.  It  seems 
to  me  then  that  is  the  time  to  look  at 
the  Committee  on  Aging  and  the  other 
committees — when  the  studies  ±have 
been  done,  when  the  zero-based  budgets 
have  been  examined,  when  staff  sala- 
ries have  been  evaluated,  and  when  a 
judgment  can  be  made  as  to  the  pos- 
sible reorganization  of  this  body  to 
save  moneys  in  the  future. 

That  is  the  way  to  do  it  right.  Not  to 
select  one  body  because  it  is  said  to  be 
unessential,  particularly  when  that 
body  represents  and  speaks  for  the 
largest  single  element  of  constituents 
out  there  that  is  growing,  that  feels 
alone,  and  that  feels  unrepresented. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  body  will 
defeat  both  of  the  amendments 
before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  he  wishes  to  speak.  But  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  Senator  seek- 
ing recognition,  I  shall  speak  briefly  on 
the  subject. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
on   their  presentations   here   today.    I 
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echo  fhe  comments  about  saving 
money  wherever  we  could.  But  it  is  my 
view  that  the  Committee  on  Aging 
ought  to  stay  in  existence.  And  I  say 
that  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  I  saw  my  late  colleague,  Sen- 
ator John  Heinz,  work  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  some  6  years,  and  I 
saw  his  very  intense  efforts,  some  of 
them  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine. 

I  can  tell  you  that  Senator  Heinz  was 
held  in  enormous  esteem  for  many  rea- 
sons, but  perhaps  especially  by  senior 
citizens — not  only  of  our  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania but  of  the  country— for  the 
work  which  he  did. 

When  Senator  Heinz  was  killed  in  a 
tragic  airplane  accident  on  April  3, 
1991,  I  succeeded  to  his  position,  al- 
though not  in  seniority,  on  the  Aging 
Committee  and  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  more  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  committee.  There  has 
been  an  articulation  of  a  good  many  of 
the  items  that  the  Aging  Committee 
has  undertaken  in  a  very  important 
way:  The  references  to  the  nursing 
home  investigation,  reference  to  the 
age  discrimination  issue,  the  reference 
to  therapeutic  procedures,  and  the 
work  on  pricing  of  drugs. 

I  know  that  in  my  travels  through 
my  State  and  covering  the  67  counties 
in  Pennsylvania  that  there  is  enormous 
concern  by  the  senior  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  I  have  seen  it  outside 
Pennsylvania,  about  what  is  happening 
in  the  Congress.  One  thing  that  I  think 
might  be  helpful  would  be  to  have 
fewer  members  on  all  of  these  commit- 
tees because  I  know  that  given  the  nu- 
merous committee  and  subcommittee 
assignments  I  have  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  spend  as  much  time  on  the 
Committee  on  Aging  as  I  would  like.  I 
think  this  is  a  common  feeling.  When 
you  go  over  your  daily  list  and  see  all 
the  committee  assigmments  you  have, 
you  feel  you  really  ought  to  go  there. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  drop  in  on  a 
committee  for  a  few  moments,  perhaps 
to  submit  some  questions  for  the 
record.  It  is  not  realistic  for  all  of  us  to 
keep  up  with  all  of  our  committee  as- 
signments. So  there  might  be  some 
wisdom  in  limiting  that  committee  to 
just  a  few  members  who  could  con- 
centrate on  the  issues. 

I  am  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health,  Human  Services  and 
Education.  That  is  a  subcommittee  in 
the  appropriations  process  which  takes 
up  a  number  of  the  items  which  the 
Aging  Committee  might  on  a  sub- 
stantive line.  We  have  hearing  after 
hearing  after  hearing  on  many,  many 
subjects  and  we  cannot  give  adequate 
attention  to  the  subject  matters  which 
are  taken  up  by  the  Committee  on 
Aging. 

The  idea  of  reorganization  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea  and,  again,  as  Senator 
Cohen  pointed  out,  which  we  are  in  the 


midst  of  considering.  It  may  be  that  a 
good  many  of  the  committees  ought  to 
be  merged.  If  they  are  merged,  I  think 
they  have  to  be  merged  in  the  context 
of  where  there  are  specific  replacement 
assignments  which  come  up,  where 
other  committees  undertake  their 
work  so  that  if  the  Aging  Committee  is 
to  be  eliminated,  then  there  ought  to 
be  a  subcommittee  to  cover  the  respon- 
sibility as  opposed  to  simply  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  committee  as  we  would  if 
we  were  to  act  on  it  today. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  I  could  not  be  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  the  comments  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  know 
Senator  Heinz,  in  his  senior  position  on 
the  Aging  Committee  used  to  call  him- 
self senior  citizen  from  time  to  time.  It 
was  with  absolute  chagrin.  He  was  so 
young  and  vibrant.  We  all  miss  him 
here.  I  did  come  in  and  hear  the  com- 
ments of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. Senator  Cochran  made  an  ex- 
cellent presentation,  and  I  compliment 
him  on  it,  as  have  the  other  Senators. 

I  think  we  ought  to  take  this  matter 
up  in  an  overall  consolidation,  if  we  are 
to  look  to  save  the  money  which  has 
been  proposed.  Let  us  consider  other 
committees  as  well  in  a  unified  ap- 
proach so  if  we  substitute  the  role  and 
function  of  the  Committee  on  Aging  or 
other  committees. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  very  un- 
fortunate if  this  amendment  would  be 
adopted  and  we  would  send  a  signal  to 
the  senior  citizens  of  America  that 
somehow  the  Senate  considered  the 
Committee  on  Aging  unimportant.  We 
do  not  want  to  send  a  message  that  the 
Senate  considered  the  Committee  on 
Aging  as  something  that  ought  to  be 
eliminated  without  an  overall  plan  and 
without  the  assignment  of  these  impor- 
tant subjects  and  this  important  role 
to  another  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee. 

So  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  vote  no. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KOHL).  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  speak  on  these  amendments  at 
this  time.  We  have  been  going  on  now 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  wonder 
if  there  is  a  chance  we  might  work  out 
a  time  agreement  whereby  we  would 
take  a  vote.  I  do  not  want  to  press  any- 
one, but  we  have  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  having 
an  amendment.  I  wonder  if  we  can  get 
a  time  agreement.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  will  want 
some  time.  I  do  not  want  to  forestall 
anyone,  but  I  see  this  beginning  to  roll 
into  tomorrow  and  maybe  late  tomor- 
row. I  am  hoping  that  we  might  begin 
to  limit  our  debate. 
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Mr.  REID.  Will  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  should  make 
his  argument.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  I  have  spoken.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  can  give  us  an  idea 
of  how  long  he  wishes  to  speak,  perhaps 
we  can  quickly  arrive  at  a  time. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
spond to  my  friends  from  Nevada  and 
Kentucky  by  saying  I  myself  would 
probably  like  some  20  minutes  to 
speak,  or  25.  But  I  do  have  some  re- 
quests from  other  colleagues.  If  I  may 
have  a  few  moments  to  run  a  little 
mini  hotline  to  some  of  the  people  who 
have  expressed  an  interest,  perhaps  in 
a  few  minutes  then  we  can  set  a  time 
for  a  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  helping  here.  I  am  not 
trying  to  shut  off  debate  but  I  would 
like  to  give  colleagues  some  idea  of 
how  much  time  it  will  be  before  we 
have  the  next  vote. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  try  to 
see  if  we  can  have  a  time  limit.  I  think 
we  all  join  in  on  that. 

I  do  want  to  state  to  the  Senate,  I 
support  the  position  that  this  commit- 
tee should  not  be  disbanded  at  this 
time.  We  are  in  the  process  of  a  sub- 
stantial reorganization  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  think  it  would  be  very  un- 
fortunate if  we  select  one  committee 
and  send  the  wrong  message  and.  what 
is  more,  stand  the  risk  of  losing  staff 
who  might  well  go  into  another  func- 
tion, another  committee  if  we  decide  to 
merge  this  committee  with  another 
one. 

I  do  see  the  concept  coming  out  of 
what  I  have  heard  so  far  on  the  group 
that  is  looking  at  the  reorganization  of 
the  Senate  that  maybe  we  ought  to 
have  a  committee  that  handles  select 
items  from  time  to  time  and  have  a 
committee  that  could  look  into  affairs 
of  the  aging,  look  into  the  affairs  of 
the  Indians,  look  into  the  affairs  of 
various  sectors  of  society  that  need 
oversight  and  need  an  opportunity  to 
have  the  kind  of  attention  that  has 
been  mentioned  here  that  the  late  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
many  other  people  in  this  body,  gave  to 
the  aging.  I  think  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  ought  to  come  about 
through  the  reform  process  and  not 
through  a  process  of  just  disestablish- 
ing this  committee  at  a  specific  date. 

I  will  oppose  the  amendment.  I  do 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
the  courtesy  of  having  raised  it  on  the 
floor.  It  was  presented  to  our  commit- 
tee and  he  decided  to  come  to  the  floor, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  so 
we  would  face  just  one  issue  and  one 
vote  or  maybe  we  will  have  two  votes. 
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I  am  not  sure.  As  a  practical  matter,  I 
believe  it  is  premature  to  consider  this 
issue  at  this  time,  and  I  shall  oppose 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  seeing  no 
other  Senators  seeking  the  floor,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
at  this  time. 

First,  I  wish  to  say.  Mr.  President,  to 
my  colleagues  from  Nevada  and  Mis- 
sissippi, Senator  Reid  and  Senator 
Cochran,  I  know  what  they  are  trying 
to  do.  I  know  what  their  attempt  is. 
But  if  either  of  these  amendments 
would  be  adopted  by  the  Senate,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  we  would  see  an- 
other one  of  those  times  when  the  Sen- 
ate has  committed  an  act,  and  what  we 
have  found  to  be  the  result  are  unin- 
tended consequences. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Nevada  started  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  a  few  moments  ago, 
and  I  think  I  am  quoting  him  cor- 
rectly, by  saying,  let  us  start  restoring 
the  faith.  Let  us  start  restoring  the 
faith  that  the  people  of  America  have 
in  us.  Then  he  talked  about  boldness:  It 
is  time  to  be  bold;  it  is  time  to  do 
something  bold  and  dramatic  in  the 
way  we  conduct  business  in  the  Senate. 

I  assume  the  implication  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  in  restoring  the 
faith,  it  is  time  to  be  bold  and  do  some- 
thing dramatic,  is  that  it  is  now  time 
to  take  a  special  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  was  created  in  1961,  that  is 
there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  looking  at 
the  comprehensive  global  problems  of 
the  elderly,  and  abolish  that  commit- 
tee. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  all  due  re- 
spect. Mr.  President,  are  holding  out  to 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  a  very  simple 
fig  leaf.  This  is  a  fig-leaf  vote.  This  is 
one  of  those  votes  where  people  can 
write  up  a  press  statement,  go  back  to 
their  homes  over  the  weekend  and  say, 
"I  voted  to  cut  a  committee  out  of  the 
Senate.  I  voted  to  eliminate  25  employ- 
ees from  the  Senate.  I  have  seen  that 
message  come  from  you,  the  public, 
and  I  am  responding." 

But.  Mr.  President,  unintended  con- 
sequences are  going  to  flow  if  we  abol- 
ish the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

I  am  not  here  advocating  keeping  a 
committee  in  the  Senate  in  order  that 
I  might  have  a  staff  of  18  and  the  Re- 
publicans, or  minority,  a  staff  of  7.  I 
am  not  here  to  advocate  keeping  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  in  the 
Senate  to  serve  us  just  because  I  want 
an  additional  job.  I  think  all  of  us 
around  here  have  enough  jobs.  Just 
being  a  Senator  in  itself  is  a  full-time 
job,  Mr.  President. 

But  adopting  either  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  not  going  to  do 
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anything,  and  we  all  know  it.  about 
balancing  the  budget.  It  is  not  going  to 
do  anything  about  curing  the  deficit. 

It  is  going  to  send  a  message  across 
America  to  one  of  the  more  vulnerable 
populations  of  our  society  that  we, 
early  in  the  103d  session  of  Congress, 
have  decided  one  of  our  first  official 
acts  will  be  to  abolish  their  advocate  in 
the  Senate.  And  their  advocate  is  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Now.  how  much  money  would  we  save 
in  the  overall  budget  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
President?  Let  us  face  some  facts.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, ha.s  labored  for  the  last  several 
weeks  to  get  all  the  committees  to  re- 
duce by  10  percent  their  allocations  for 
expenditures. 

First.  Mr.  President,  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee was  one  of  the  very  first  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  to  comply  with 
the  Senator's  request.  Second,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  labored  might- 
ily and  against  odds  to  bring  down  the 
cost  of  doing  the  business  of  the  Senate 
and  its  committees. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  succeeded  in  doing  this.  But 
today  this  goes  a  step  further.  How 
much  of  a  step?  Well,  let  us  look  at  it. 
Today,  the  Aging  Committee  gets  ap- 
proximately $1  million  a  year.  I  have 
heard  of  $1.5  million  a  year.  It  is 
$1,093,430  a  year.  That  is  after  we  took 
our  10-percent  cut.  If  either  of  these 
amendments  would  pass,  this  body 
would  be  going  on  record  of  saving  the 
sum  total  of  1.9  percent  of  all  commit- 
tee budgets  throughout  the  Senate — 1.9 
percent. 

Now,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a 
system  they  call  the  cost-benefit  ratio. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  benefits  of  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee far  outweigh  the  costs.  I  think  the 
benefits  are  very  substantial  and  the 
savings  will  be  very  nominal. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  asked  several 
times  during  the  course  of  yesterday 
and  today  if  I  was  going  to  offer  a  sec- 
ond-degree amendment  to  any  of  the 
amendments  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  must  say  that  I  thought  about  it. 
I  thought  about  some  amendments 
that  might  say,  well,  let  us  cut  all  the 
other  committees  proportionately 
again.  Or  I  thought  about  an  amend- 
ment that  said  let  us  simply  refer  this 
to  the  Boren  committee,  the  bipartisan 
committee  that  has  been  meeting  for 
some  weeks — of  which,  by  the  way,  I 
am  a  member  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada is  a  member — let  us  just  refer  this 
issue  to  that  committee  and  let  them 
submit  or  give  us  their  recommenda- 
tions when  the  time  comes. 

I  thought  of  several  second-degree 
amendments,  and  I  am  not  saying  yet 
that  I  am  going  to  preclude  myself,  or 
absolutely  saying  that  I  am  not  going 
to  offer  one  later.  But  I  would  like  to 
say  that  right  now  I  am  inclined  not 
to.  I  am  inclined  not  to,  Mr.  President, 


because  I  think  on  this  vote  this  after- 
noon in  this  Chamber  there  is  a  com- 
pelling case  on  the  merits  of  retaining 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging. 

I  know  that  for  some  Members  of  this 
body  this  is  going  to  be  a  rather  easy 
vote.  Like  we  have  said,  you  can  have 
that  opportunity  to  go  back  home  and 
say,  I  have  cut  some  of  the  costs  of 
running  the  Senate.  And  maybe  you 
might  get  a  few  editorials  commending 
the  people  who  vote  to  cut  some  of  the 
spending  in  the  committee  system  that 
we  now  operate  under. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  vote  today 
will  not  be  considered  an  easy  vote  or 
a  hard  vote.  I  hope  what  we  are  going 
to  consider  today  is  casting  a  right 
vote.  I  think  the  right  vote  is  to  retain 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  I 
would  compare  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  to  any  committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  terms  of  the  return  on  invest- 
ment of  these  moneys  that  we  allocate 
to  the  special  committee.  I  would  com- 
pare the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  to  any 
committee  in  the  Congress. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  last  year  indi- 
cated that  the  American  taxpayers  are 
going  to  save  $6.3  billion  this  year  just 
on  the  Medicaid  Drug  Program  that  we 
passed  in  1990— $6.3  million.  Where  did 
this  legislation  come  from?  Did  it  come 
from  originally  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  also  a  Member?  No. 
It  came  from  the  Aging  Committee.  It 
came  from  the  Aging  Committee  be- 
cause we  held  hearings;  we  did  the 
fieldwork;  we  did  the  workshops.  And 
ultimately  the  Finance  Committee, 
with  all  due  respect,  basically  used  the 
facts  and  figures  and  the  studies  that 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging.  I  think  all  of 
us  will  agree  that  $6.3  billion  in  sav- 
ings, Mr.  President,  is  a  fair  return  on 
investment. 

If  I  might,  Mr.  President,  let  me  cite 
a  couple  of  groups  that  might  like  to 
see  the  abolition  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  One  of  those  groups 
that  might  like  to  see  this  committee 
abolished  is  the  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association.  They  would  love 
to  have  this  little  post- Valentine's  Day 
gift  sent  to  them,  pick  up  the  paper  to- 
morrow and  see:  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  abolished.  Why,  Mr. 
President,  they  would  be  the  happiest 
group  in  town  because  it  has  been  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  for  the 
last  3  years  that  has  challenged  this  in- 
dustry and  has  said  to  this  industry  re- 
peatedly, consistently,  firmly,  and  fair- 
ly that  "you  are  not  giving  the  Amer- 
ican consumers  a  fair  deal."  That  has 
come  from  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  you  another 
group  that  would  love  to  see  this  com- 
mittee abolished.  I  can  tell  you  they 
are  out  there  working  today.  We  are 
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after  them.  They  would  love  to  see  us 
abolish  it  because  we  have  been  after 
them.  Those  would  be  the  hundreds  of 
insurance  salesmen  across  America 
who  are  out  there  today  peddling 
fraudulent  medigap  insurance  policies 
to  the  elderly.  They  would  love  to  see 
this  committee  go  out  of  business  be- 
cause, right  now,  this  is  the  only  com- 
mittee in  Congress  that  has  been  doing 
anything  about  them  and  trying  to 
stop  them  and  their  practices,  espe- 
cially their  fraudulent  practices, 
against  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  only  a  year  or  so  ago 
when  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's hot  line  broke  down  for  the  So- 
cial Security  recipients  all  across 
America,  when  that  whole  system 
crumbled,  who  was  it  that  came  in  im- 
mediately and  held  a  hearing  with  the 
Social  Security  people  and  said.  "You 
have  to  do  this  better;  you  have  to  re- 
spond to  those  elderly  people  that  are 
calling  about  their  Social  Security 
questions  on  that  hot  line,  and  you 
have  to  humanize  the  system  for  those 
people  who  call  in  seeking  information 
and  advice"?  It  was  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  Mr.  President. 

We  can  cite  time  and  time  again 
when  this  committee  has  become  the 
advocate  for  the  elderly  American,  and 
we  can  cite  time  and  time  again,  pound 
for  pound,  person  for  person,  where  this 
committee,  this  staff— I  would  put  this 
up  against  any  committee  in  the  U.S. 
House  or  the  U.S.  Senate — becoming  an 
advocate  for  the  elderly  or  any  other 
group. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  two  amend- 
ments before  us  this  afternoon,  one 
being  offered  by  my  friend  from  Ne- 
vada, who  is  a  member  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  must  say  he  is 
my  friend.  He  has  been  my  friend,  and 
he  is  going  to  continue  to  be  my  friend. 
But  I  have  to  say  it,  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  expect  him  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. And  today  when  he  says,  "David, 
I  don't  want  you  to  take  this  person- 
ally, this  is  not  personal,"  well,  I 
turned  to  my  friend,  Senator  Reid,  and 
I  said,  "Senator  Reid.  it  may  not  be 
personal  with  you,  but  it  is  personal 
with  me."  It  is  personal  with  me,  Mr. 
President,  because  this  is  a  fine  com- 
mittee that  can  be  argued  for  and  sup- 
ported on  its  merits.  This  is  a  fine  com- 
mittee that  should  be  not  only  encour- 
aged to  continue  its  efforts  and  its 
work  for  the  elderly  and,  even  in  the 
intergenerational  issues  that  we  are 
facing  today,  it  is  the  committee  that 
I  hope  will  be  deserving  of  a  vote  of 
confidence  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  think  of  the  late  Frank  Church, 
who  chaired  this  committee.  I  think  of 
the  late  Senator  McNamara.  who 
chaired  this  committee.  I  think  of 
Lawton  Chiles,  now  the  Governor  of 
Florida,  who  chaired  this  committee; 
of  Senator  John  Glenn,  of  Ohio,  who 
chaired  this  committee.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  bis  name  has  already   been   in- 


voked today.  I  think  of  the  late  John 
Heinz,  who  was  killed  on  April  3,  1991. 
He  was  actually,  literally,  on  his  way 
to  chair  a  field  hearing  authorized  by 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  of  Senator 
Heinz,  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  letter  in  support  of  retaining 
the  Aging  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate by  Teresa  Heinz.  Mrs.  John  Heinz, 
the  widow  of  the  late  Senator  John 
Heinz,  of  Pennsylvania 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Heinz  Family  Office. 
Pittsburgh.  PA.  February  23.  1993. 
Hon.  David  Pryor. 

Chairman.  U.S.  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pryor:  This  letter  serves  to 
express  my  opposition  to  an  amendment  that 
would  eliminate  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  A^ng.  Such  an  amendment  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  an  issue  that  represents  a  very 
proud  part  of  my  husband's  legacy. 

I  am  writing  because  my  late  husband 
would  have  spoken  against  this  proposal  in 
the  strongest  words  possible,  not  because  he 
opposed  reducing  Committees— indeed,  the 
idea  had  great  appeal — but  rather  because 
the  pluses  of  eliminating  this  specific  Com- 
mittee are  outweighed  by  the  minuses.  Let 
me  summarize  what  I  believe  would  have 
been  his  arguments. 

First,  over  30  percent  of  the  federal  budget 
is  spent  on  seniors.  In  most  cases,  the  single 
qualifying  factor  for  federal  payments  is  age. 
As  every  Member  of  Congress  knows,  the  per- 
centage of  the  federal  budget  devoted  to  sen- 
iors will  continue  to  increase.  In  principle, 
these  facts  argue  strongly  for  a  forum  with 
the  jurisdiction  to  examine  federal  policies 
that  affect  the  elderly  in  a  holistic  fashion. 
Rather  than  looking  at  the  progi^ms  as  pi- 
geonholed by  narrow  Committee  jurisdic- 
tions, the  Special  Committee  fosters  a  re- 
view that  leads  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  interplay  of  programs.  Often,  the  sum  is 
greater  than  the  parts.  It  is  this  broader  vi- 
sion that  would  be  lost  should  the  Special 
Committee  be  eliminated. 

Second,  in  practice,  the  Special  Committee 
has  been  relentless  in  uncovering  fraud  and 
abuse  being  perpetrated  against  the  federal 
government.  The  Committee's  investigations 
have  brought  significant  savings  to  the  fed- 
eral government — savings  that  would  not 
have  been  found  without  its  existence. 

Third,  in  practice,  the  Special  Committee 
has  made  a  dramatic  difference  in  the  lives 
of  seniors  and  their  families.  Whether  expos- 
ing entrepreneurs  who  preyed  upon  elderly 
Americans  with  slick  slogans  and  quick  get 
rich  schemes  that  bankrupted  people  who 
had  saved  all  their  lives  in  preparation  for 
retirement  or  casting  light  on  inhumane 
treatment  in  nursing  homes,  the  Committee 
has  educated  consumers  about  their  rights 
and  self-help  measures. 

Finally,  whether  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Heinz.  Frank  Church,  Lawton  Chiles. 
Pete  Domenici  or  yourself,  the  Committee 
has  a  proud  and  unique  record  of  bipartisan- 
ship. 

I  know  that  John  thought  of  you  as  both  a 
colleague  and  a  friend.  He  respected  your 
willingness  to  tackle  problems  together,  and 
understood  that  the  committee  approached 
problems  as  a  team — not  as  two  members 
with  separate  and  unequal  agendas. 


John  was  a  tireless  advocate  for  the  rights 
of  all  Americans,  but  he  understood  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  confronting  poor  and  vul- 
nerable Americans  of  all  ages  but  particu- 
larly older  Americans.  He  understood  that 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging  had 
a  special  mission  that  no  other  Committee  in 
the  Senate  could  fulfill. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Teresa  Heinz. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  something  else.  We  have  two 
amendments.  One  of  them  is  going  to 
kill  the  committee,  maybe  next  year, 
maybe  in  a  few  months,  maybe  refer  it 
to  someone  else,  let  them  look  at  it. 
And  then  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  an  amendment  to  just  kill  it.  I  am 
going  to  be  honest  with  you.  I  would 
rather  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  than  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. I  will  tell  you  why.  If  this  com- 
mittee is  going  to  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, do  it  now.  Do  not  make  us  suffer. 
Put  us  out  of  business  today  if  you  are 
going  to  vote  that  way.  But  I  believe, 
and  I  believe  strongly,  that  this  com- 
mittee does  not  deserve  to  be  tortured 
slowly,  hung  out  there  twisting  in  the 
wind  until  next  year  in  a  lame  duck 
status  with  people  on  that  staff,  highly 
professional,  not  knowing  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  reauthorized  or 
not  by  the  special  bipartisan  commit- 
tee. No,  Mr.  President,  this  committee 
has  too  much  pride  for  that.  Those 
fine,  professional  staff  people  have  too 
much  pride  for  that.  And  I  am  pleading 
with  my  colleagues  this  afternoon  to 
support  this  effort  to  keep  this  com- 
mittee alive  and  to  keep  it  functional. 

I  hope  my  good  friend  from  Nevada 
did  not  take  my  remarks  as  personal.  A 
while  ago  he  said,  "Senator  Pryor  is  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  We 
can  just  let  the  Finance  Committee  do 
all  of  these  things  that  the  Committee 
on  Agrlng  is  charged  to  do." 

Mr.  President,  I  would  love  to  invite 
my  friend  to  stay  with  us  during  some 
of  the  hearings  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, to  work  with  us  in  the  Finance 
Committee  for  a  month  or  so,  to  see 
what  we  do. 

First,  this  year  for  example,  all  of 
the  new  administration  proposals  on 
stimulus  packages,  on  unemployment, 
on  the  creation  of  jobs,  on  all  of  this,  95 
percent  of  that  is  going  to  go  through 
the  Finance  Committee.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  be  dealing  with  trade  issues, 
global  issues,  and  I  can  guarantee  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee — we  have  a  new 
chairman,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best 
Members  of  this  body.  Senator  MOY- 
NIHAN.  Without  any  question  he  is 
going  to  be  a  great  chairman. 

But  physically  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance does  not  have  the  amount  of 
time  necessary  to  go  forward  and  do 
what  the  Aging  Committee  does.  For 
example,  the  Aging  Committee  has 
done  this  work:  On  April  10,  a  hearing 


on  the  Social  Security  Administration 
toll-free  telephone  system;  June  6,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  rep- 
resentative payee  program,  the  Rep- 
resentative Payee  Program:  Safeguard- 
ing Beneficiaries  From  Abuse;  July  18, 
1989,  Prescription  Drug  Prices:  Are  We 
Getting  Our  Money's  Worth?- this  is 
when  we  started  the  prescription  drug 
investigation;  March  7,  1990,  Medigap 
Policies:  Filling  Gaps  or  Emptying 
Pockets?;  September  28.  1990,  Profiles 
in  Aging  Americans.  Meeting  the 
Health  Care  Needs  of  America's  Black 
Elderly  Population;  field  hearings.  Mr. 
President,  all  across  America,  work- 
shops, seminars,  educating  the  elderly, 
advocating  for  the  elderly  at  every  stop 
across  the  way. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  last  year,  the 
President  might  be  reminded,  for  one 
publication  last  September  and  Octo- 
ber that  we  published  about  available 
free  drugs  for  the  indigent  Americans, 
the  Aging  Committee,  Mr.  President, 
had  over  60.000  requests,  over  60,000  re- 
quests, for  that  publication  alone. 

Mr.  President,  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  has  done  enormous  work 
in  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  elderly 
American.  We  feel  that  these  amend- 
ments should  be  defeated.  We  feel  that 
these  amendments  are  not  timely.  We 
feel  that  these  amendments  are  coun- 
terproductive, and  I  feel  that  these 
amendments  will  have  no  real  bearing 
on  the  deficit  figures,  the  budget  im- 
balance, or  any  of  those  real  concerns 
that  are  today  being  expressed  by  our 
senior  citizen  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  read 
this  whole  list,  but  I  will  put  it  in  the 
Record.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
groups  who  are  supporting  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  including  AARP,  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens;  Grand- 
parents United  for  Children's  Rights. 
Inc.  Once  again,  intergenerational  is- 
sues. It  includes  Medicare  Bene- 
ficiaries' Defense  Fund;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Area  Agencies  on  Aging.  It 
goes  right  on  down  the  line.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. These  fine  organizations,  who 
have  worked  closely  with  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  are  now 
supporting  the  retention  of  this  par- 
ticular committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  these  organiza- 
tions supporting  the  committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  think  this  is  as  good 
an  analogy  as  I  know.  Sometimes  when 
we  want  to  lose  weight,  if  we  want  to 
go  on  a  diet,  there  are  ways  to  go  on  a 
diet  and  ways  not  to  go  on  a  diet.  But 
the  only  way  I  know  to  go  on  a  diet  is 
to  lose  weight  throughout  your  whole 
system,  not  to  cut  off  an  arm,  not  to 
cut  off  a  leg.  But  this  is  exactly  what 
is  happening  with  either  of  these  two 


amendments,  if  they  are  adopted.  If  we 
want  to  cut  out  fat  and  we  want  to  cut 
out  weight,  let  us  just  remove  a  com- 
mittee, and  then  we  can  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  pat  ourselves  on  the  chest 
that  we  have  done  something  about 
balancing  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  making  a  ter- 
rible mistake  this  afternoon  if  we  ac- 
cept either  one  or  endorse  either  one  of 
these  amendments  that  are  now  pro- 
posed. I  am  urging  and  pleading  with 
my  colleagues  to  retain  this  commit- 
tee, to  continue  its  authority,  to  let  it 
continue  becoming  America's  advocate 
for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
yield  the  floor. 

Exhibit  l 

Letters  Received  Supporting  Retention  of 

THE  Special  Committee  on  Aging 

Mrs.  Teresa  Heinz 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
(AARP) 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 

Grandparents  United  for  Children's  Rights. 
Inc. 

Medicare  Beneficiaries  Defense  Fund 

National  Association  of  Area  Agencies  on 
Aging 

National  Black  Aging  Network 

Consumers  Union 

National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center 

National  Pacific/Asian  Resource  Center  on 
Aging 

United  Seniors  Health  Cooperative 

American  Public  Welfare  Association 

Arkansas  Seniors  Organized  for  Progress 

SOS-Save  Our  Security 

The  National  Home  Care  Association 

Children's  Defense  Fund 

National  Association  for  Music  Therapy. 
Inc. 

Families  USA 

National  Indian  Council  on  Aging.  Inc. 

Alzheimer's  Association 

American  Medical  Peer  Review  Associa- 
tion 

National  Citizen's  Coalition  for  Nursing 
Home  Reform 

National  Association  of  State  Units  on 
Aging 

American  College  of  Emergency  Physi- 
cians 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers 

Older  Women's  League 

National  Association  of  Geriatric  Edu- 
cation Centers 

National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 

National  Caucus  and  Center  on  Black  Aged 

National  Alliance  for  Aging  Research 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association 

Pharmacists'  Association  of  Western  New 
York.  Inc. 

National  Committee  to  Preserve  and  Pro- 
tect Social  Security 

National  Association  of  Meals  Programs 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  I  could  ask  this  of  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Senator  Inouye  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment,  and  we  have  Senator 
Chafee,  who  would  like  to  have  an 
agreement  on  an  amendment  for  1  hour 
equally  divided.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  at  this  time?  I 
see  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  on  his 
feet.  Does  the  Senator  from  Florida 
have  an  amendment? 


Mr.  GRAHAM.  No,  but  I  was  standing 
in  order  to  seek  recognition  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  sorry  to  delay 
the  Senate.  I  wonder  if  we  can  get  an 
agreement  that,  following  this  amend- 
ment. Senator  Inouye  would  offer  his 
and  Senator  Chafee  would  then  offer 
his.  This  is  following  the  amendments. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Following  the  disposi- 
tion of  both  of  the  amendments? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  is  following  the 
Reid  and  Cochran  amendments.  We 
would  like  to  get  some  certainty  as  to 
what  is  happening  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  REID.  It  is  my  understanding- 
has  the  Senator  propoiinded  a  unani- 
mous consent  request? 

Mr.  FORD.  No. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  With  the  indulgence 
of  the  Chair  and  the  body.  I  am  at- 
tempting to  see  whether  we  can  get  an 
agreement  as  to  the  time  those  amend- 
ments would  take  this  evening.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Senator  Inouye 
has  an  amendment,  and  he  has  a  few 
minutes  on  that.  Senator  Chafee  has 
an  amendment,  and  he  authorized  me 
to  request  that  he  be  allowed  1  hour  on 
an  amendment  to  follow  Senator 
iNOUYE's,  equally  divided,  so  we  would 
know  where  we  were  going  after  this. 
The  time  would  start  after  the  time 
used  on  the  Reid  and  Cochran  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  REID.  After  the  disposition  of 
these  two. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  after  the  Reid  and 
Cochran  amendments  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  at  the  conclusion.  Senator 
Inouye  be  recognized  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  for  an  amendment;  and  then 
following  disposition  of  Senator 
Inouye's  amendment,  that  we  recog- 
nize Senator  Chafee  for  an  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  time  be  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  opponents 
and  proponents. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  managers  have  no 
objection  to  Senator  iNOUi'E's  amend- 
ment, and  they  are  going  to  accept  it? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes.  It  is  technical,  and 
we  are  doing  what  is  already  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  might  offer  another 
suggestion.  Mr.  President,  that  might 
work.  also,  and  simplify  things.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  am 
trying  to  protect  myself  in  the  event  I 
might  want  to  come  with  an  amend- 
ment after  the  disposition  of  the  Coch- 
ran amendment. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  have  an  objection. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  was  going  to  just  say, 
to  allow  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  to  go 
right  now  with  his  amendment,  we  can 
set  everything  aside. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  do  not  want  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to    speak    against    the    two    pending 
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amendments.  You  have  heard  very  elo- 
quent and  persuasive  remarks  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Aging  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  raise  another  set  of  is- 
sues. Most  of  our  Senate  committees 
are  oriented  toward  providers  of  serv- 
ices. We  have  a  committee  for  trans- 
portation. We  have  a  committee  with 
particular  responsibility  for  health  is- 
sues, for  labor  issues,  and  for  education 
issues.  Essentially,  the  committee  that 
is  the  subject  of  this  amendment,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  is 
a  committee  which  represents  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumers  of  a  variety  of 
Federal  Government  services. 

People  do  not  live  in  boxes.  People  do 
not  live  just  by  one  area  of  Govern- 
ment service.  In  fact,  it  requires  an  ef- 
fective interrelationship  of  services  in 
order  for  Government  to  serve  people's 
needs.  It  is  of  little  value  to  have  an  ef- 
fective rural  health  program  if  there  is 
no  transportation  system  that  would 
allow  people  to  have  access  to  that 
rural  health  program.  You  might  ask 
of  all  of  the  groups  of  Americans,  then, 
why  should  there  be  a  select  committee 
for  aging?  Why  should  there  not  be  a 
select  committee  for  the  middle  aged, 
or  adolescents,  or  infants,  or  for  any 
other  particular  grouping  of  the  popu- 
lation? 

Mr.  President,  an  important  but  lit- 
tle understood  phenomenon  has  oc- 
curred in  American  federalism.  That 
phenomenon  is  that  we  have  allocated 
the  responsibility  for  large  age  groups 
of  our  population  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States. 

That  allocation  is  such  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  primary  respon- 
sibility for  older  Americans  and  the 
States  have  a  primary  responsibility 
for  younger  Americans.  I  happen  to 
represent  the  State  of  Florida  which 
has  the  highest  percentage  of  persons 
over  85  and  the  highest  percentage  of 
persons  over  65  in  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation. Almost  19  of  the  citizens  of  my 
State  are  over  the  age  of  65. 

In  spite  of  that  if  an  analysis  were 
done  of  the  State  budget  based  on 
those  programs  which  related  particu- 
larly to  an  age  grouping  of  the  popu- 
lation, even  in  the  face  of  the  demo- 
graphics of  Florida  better  than  10  to  1 
State  dollars  are  spent  on  persons 
under  the  age  of  24  as  opposed  to  State 
dollars  spent  on  persons  over  the  age 
of  65. 

Why  is  there  such  a  imbalance?  The 
answer  is  because  the  nature  of  our  al- 
location responsibilities  has  placed 
States  in  the  position  that  they  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation, which  is  largely  a  youth-driven 
program,  for  those  welfare  and  social 
service  programs  that  are  particularly 
utilized  by  younger  Americans.  Unfor- 
tunately since  much  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  at  the  State  level, 
and  since  much  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  directed  at  the  antisocial  be- 
havior of  persons  under  the  age  of  24.  a 


large  share  of  those  resources  are  de- 
voted to  younger  citizens. 

The  Federal  Government,  particu- 
larly through  programs  such  as  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  has  assumed 
the  primary  responsibility  for  older 
Americans.  Therefore,  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  that  there  be  a  committee 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  which  focuses  its 
primary  attention  on  the  group  of 
Americans  for  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  primary  responsibility. 

This  is  also  an  area  of  the  population 
which  is  exploding  in  its  numbers.  This 
committee  was  established  in  1961.  In 
1961  there  were  16  million  Americans 
over  the  age  of  65.  Today  there  are  al- 
most twice  that  number,  31'/i  million 
Americans  over  the  age  of  65  and  by 
the  year  2020  it  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  over  60  million  Americans  over 
the  age  of  65. 

So  the  responsibilities  in  terms  of 
the  allocation  of  duties  by  the  levels  of 
government  have  placed  the  Federal 
Government  In  an  especially  signifi- 
cant role  of  responsibility  for  under- 
standing, initiating,  and  sensitively 
implementing  programs  for  older 
Americans  and,  because  we  have  been 
so  successful  as  a  nation  in  extending 
life.  The  numbers  of  persons  who  will 
be  looking  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  discharge  that  responsibility  are 
dramatically  increasing. 

As  we  know  the  reasons  that  this 
Government  was  established  were  in 
order  to  ensure  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  It  is  because  we 
have  been  so  effective  particularly  in 
providing  for  extended  life  that  the 
Federal  Government  now  has  the  chal- 
lenge of  providing  for  a  population  of 
over  31  million  of  our  citizens  who  are 
over  the  age  of  65  and  we  are  soon  to 
see  that  number  double  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  shortsighted  for  the  Senate  today  to 
make  a  peremptory  decision  that  the 
special  attention  which  since  1961  the 
Aging  Committee  has  given  to  older 
Americans  is  no  longer  necessary. 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  attempting  to  fashion  a  new  na- 
tional health  care  system,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  interrelationships  of  so- 
cial programs  and  of  medical  programs, 
even  the  series  which  is  currently  on 
public  television,  on  the  role  of  the 
mind  and  the  body  in  our  health,  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  former  tight  lines 
between  social  policy  and  medical  pol- 
icy are  no  longer  as  secure  as  they  used 
to  be,  that  all  of  those  things  argue 
that  at  least  we  should  adopt  the  re- 
sponsible policy  of  waiting  until  the 
Commission  which  this  Congress  less 
than  a  year  ago  established  to  do  the 
very  thing  of  looking  comprehensively 
at  how  we  can  organize  ourselves  to 
best  discharge  our  responsibility,  that 
at  least  we  ought  to  wait  until  that 
Commission  has  completed  its  work 
and  has  looked  at  the  role  of  Congress 
in    having    a    committee    that    looks 


through  the  perspective  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  whom  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  greatest  responsibility  for  their 
life,  liberty,  and  their  ability  to  pursue 
happiness,  the  older  American,  that 
that  would  be  reflected  in  a  body  of 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  would 
give  that  a  particular  and  sustained 
focus  of  attention. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  this  amendment  today  so  that  we 
can  have  a  more  considered  judgment 
how  Congress  can  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  31Vi!  million  Americans 
over  the  age  of  65  at  an  appropriate 
date  in  the  future. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WOFFORD]. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  chaired  by  Senator  Pryor. 

For  a  number  of  years  now  that  com- 
mittee has  been  at  the  forefront  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  Nation's 
older  citizens.  Most  recently  the  com- 
mittee has  led  the  charge  against  the 
skyrocketing  drug  costs  and  studied 
the  intricacies  of  Medicare,  and  the 
committee  has  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion toward  comprehensive  health  care 
reform,  an  issue  that  is  foremost  on  my 
agenda  and  that  of  the  Pennsylvanians 
who  sent  me  here. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  in  the  wake  of 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  John  Heinz' 
death.  I  have  been  determined  to  make 
something  good  come  out  of  that  loss 
and  to  carry  on  many  of  the  causes 
championed  by  John  Heinz. 

He  ably  led  this  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
prominence  that  committee  now  enjoys 
is  in  large  measure  a  result  of  his  good 
work.  Teresa  Heinz  made  clear,  in  her 
eloquent  letter  to  Senator  PRYOR,  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  needed 
today  to  tackle  the  many  complex 
problems  confronting  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing senior  population. 

I  take  very  seriously  our  responsibil- 
ity to  reform  how  Government  does  its 
work.  It  is  essential  for  us  to  cut 
spending  and  balance  the  Federal  budg- 
et and  it  is  our  duty  in  Congress  to  set 
a  better  example  of  frugality  with  the 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

But  we  do  not  accomplish  that  goal 
by  eliminating  those  very  elements  of 
government  that  do  the  most  good.  The 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  is  a  com- 
mittee that  works,  that  truly  promotes 
the  people's  interest.  So  I  believe  it 
would  be  unwise,  it  would  be  pennywise 
and  dollar  foolish  to  eliminate  this 
committee  which  served  such  an  im- 
portant purpose  for  millions  of  older 
Americans  and  for  the  millions  who 
will  soon  be. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  effort  to  eliminate  the 


Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
and  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  care 
about  the  deficit.  I  care  about  the  defi- 
cit issue  more  than  any  other  issue 
that  is  before  us,  and  I  am  spending 
more  of  my  time  trying  to  find  ways  to 
cut  Government  where  we  can  than  on 
any  other  issue.  I  strongly  support  the 
President's  efforts  in  that  regard. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  as 
we  go  through  the  deficit  reduction 
process  that  we  should  do  so  recklessly 
or  in  a  way  that  would  actually  be 
counterproductive.  I  think  eliminating 
the  Aging  Committee  in  the  Senate 
would  be  just  that — reckless  and  coun- 
terproductive. 

I  say  that  in  part  because  for  years  I 
have  had  the  chance  to  watch  from  afar 
the  efforts  of  the  Senate  Aging  Com- 
mittee. Individuals  like  Senator  Heinz 
and  the  current  Chair  from  Arkansas 
have  provided  leadership  that  we  felt 
back  in  Wisconsin  on  many  key  aiging 
issues. 

I  have  that  perspective  in  part  be- 
cause I  had  the  opportunity  in  Wiscon- 
sin to  chair  our  State  senate  commit- 
tee on  aging  for  10  years.  I  saw  there 
how  effective  a  committee  can  be  by 
holding  hearings  and  by  highlighting 
issues  in  the  State  and  throughout  the 
country.  In  particular,  it  happens  to  be 
that  the  Chair  here  today,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  was  the  per- 
son who  used  the  good  offices  of  this 
committee  to  highlight  the  issue  of 
Medicare  supplemental  insurance  and 
focus  on  the  problem  that  there  were 
elderly  people  in  Wisconsin  and  many 
other  places  in  our  country  who  were 
being  talked  into  buying  six  or  seven 
Medigap  insurance  policies  when  all 
they  needed  was  one  or  none.  It  was 
when  the  Chair  came  to  Wisconsin  and 
held  the  hearing  highlighting  that 
issue  that  we  were  able  in  the  State 
senate  aging  committee  to  actually  get 
some  attention  on  the  problem.  So  I 
have  seen  the  Senate  Aging  Committee 
in  action.  I  have  seen  it  have  an  impact 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  our  home 
State  in  a  way  that  we  frankly  almost 
never  see  from  the  Federal  Government 
back  home.  I  also  saw  the  value  of  this 
committee  this  morning  when  the  com- 
mittee took  on  the  issue  of  costly  pre- 
scription drugs.  It  forced  people  to 
come  forward  and  answer  some  ques- 
tions about  why  those  costs  are  so 
high. 

In  my  view,  if  we  eliminate  this  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agring,  the  greatest 
celebrations  will  be  in  the  halls  of  the 
pharmaceutical  and  drug  companies  to- 
night, because  they  will  know  that  one 
of  the  best  voices  against  those  high 
drug  prices  will  have  been  stilled.  And 
I  oppose  that. 

The  Agring  Committee  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Senate  that  I  chaired  also  did 
not  have  authorizing  jurisdiction.  We 
could  not  pass  a  bill  and  authorize 
funding  to  pay  for  it.  We  had  to  go  to 
the  Joint  Finance  Committee.  But  that 


did  not  mean  that  forum  was  not  avail- 
able and  helpful  in  doing  such  things  as 
raising  questions  about  the  lack  of  pro- 
grams for  victims  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease. 

In  fact,  we  were  able  to  develop  a  re- 
lationship with  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees, whereby  they  looked  to  the 
Aging  Committee  for  guidance,  for  re- 
search, and  for  conducting  hearings 
that  an  authorizing  committee  often 
does  not  have  time  to  do. 

I  think  committees  like  this  have  a 
value.  You  cannot  have  one  on  every 
subject.  But  in  this  area  of  aging.  I 
think,  without  a  committee,  the  con- 
cerns of  older  citizens  are  very  likely 
to  be  put  so  far  down  in  the  priorities 
that  it  would  be  a  problem. 

In  fact,  I  think  that  the  oversight 
committees  and  activities  ought  to  be 
more  highly  regarded.  Many  people 
back  in  Wisconsin,  I  think,  believe  we 
should  spend  a  little  less  time  just 
passing  laws  and  spend  a  little  more 
time  seeing  that  the  laws  we  passed  are 
actually  doing  something  and  are 
working.  And  I  think  that  has  been  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  Senate  Aging 
Committee. 

The  argument  is  also  made  that,  be- 
cause the  House  of  Representatives  is 
likely  to  or  is  in  the  process  of  elimi- 
nating their  Aging  Committee,  the 
Senate  should  do  the  same.  That  does 
not  make  sense  to  me. 

I  understand  on  some  issues  you  need 
to  have  both  Houses  look  at  the  issues, 
such  as  Ways  and  Means  Committees, 
financial  matters,  tax  matters.  Obvi- 
ously, that  is  true.  But  I  think  it  is 
even  more  important,  if  the  House  of 
Representative  is  going  to  eliminate 
their  Aging  Committee,  that  this 
forum  still  be  available  in  the  Senate. 

Frequently,  in  our  Wisconsin  legisla- 
ture, one  House  might  set  up  a  special 
committee  to  study  a  problem.  I  re- 
member our  State  assembly  would  set 
up  a  special  committee  on  the  gam- 
bling issue  or  on  the  issue  of  urban 
education.  It  was  not  necessary  to  have 
the  issue  addressed  in  both  Houses,  but 
it  was  important  that  it  be  done  in  one. 

I  think,  given  the  history  and  the 
current  operations  of  the  Senate  Aging 
Committee,  that  it  is  necessary  that 
we  maintain  this  committee,  especially 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  House  may 
not  be  continuing  its  committee. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  I  be- 
lieve this  committee  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  highlight  an  issue  that  di- 
rectly relates  to  the  deficit,  and  that  is 
the  issue  of  long-term  care  for  the  el- 
derly and  disabled. 

I  have  heard  the  message  quietly 
around  this  building  and  elsewhere  far 
too  many  times  since  I  have  been  here, 
just  for  a  few  weeks,  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  health  care  reform  pack- 
age, but  it  might  not  include  long-term 
care  for  the  elderly  and  disabled.  That 
would  be  a  terrible  mistake.  It  would 
show  a  lack  of  compassion.  It  would 


show  a  lack  of  understanding.  And, 
most  importantly,  it  would  miss  an  op- 
portunity to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
by  using  community-based  and  home- 
based  programs  as  an  alternative  to 
nursing  homes.  That  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

And  I  believe  when  the  First  Lady 
came  down  here,  that  was  a  message 
that  was  received,  because  she  began 
her  presentation  to  us  saying  that  the 
President  believes  that  the  key  to  defi- 
nition reduction  is,  at  least,  in  part, 
health  care  reform. 

My  message  back  is  that  if  you  are 
serious  about  reducing  the  deficit 
through  health  care  reform  long-term 
care  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  must 
be  a  part  of  that  reform.  Of  any  com- 
mittee in  this  Congress,  the  one  that 
has  the  best  possibility  of  raising  that 
issue  and  making  sure  that  it  will  be 
on  the  top  burner  when  it  comes  to 
health  care  reform,  it  would  be  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 

So  I  strongly  urge  the  members  of 
the  Senate  to  oppose  this  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  shortsighted  and  ulti- 
mately goes  against  our  real  objective 
of  serious  deficit  reduction,  not  just  a 
few  dollars  to  make  it  look  good  for  to- 
morrow's headlines. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
few  comments  to  wind  up  my  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  keep 
in  perspective  what  the  issue  is  here 
today.  The  issue  before  the  Congress  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  prepared  to  co- 
operate and  support  the  effort  to  re- 
duce the  deficit,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion toward  dealing  with  the  big  threat 
that  our  national  economy  faces — the 
$4  trillion  debt  that  has  accumulated 
and  now  hangs  over  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  our  Nation's  economy. 

We  are  projected  to  have  a  deficit  in 
spending  at  the  Federal  level  of  more 
than  $300  billion  this  year.  We  have 
been  hard  at  work  trying  to  figure  out 
a  combination  of  changes  that  can  be 
made  in  the  way  we  do  business  now  to 
contribute  to  deficit  reduction. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  tax  increases 
recommended  by  the  new  President. 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  spending  cuts 
recommended  by  the  new  President. 
And  he  has  challenged  us.  in  a  joint 
session  of  Congress,  that  if  we  do  not 
like  the  cuts  that  he  has  recommended, 
come  up  with  some  of  our  own,  but  be 
specific. 

Now  I  think  we  need  to,  as  an  institu- 
tion here  in  the  Senate,  respond  to 
that  challenge.  And  I  think  the  com- 
mittee resolution,  as  brought  out  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  member.  Sen- 
ators FORD  and  STEVENS,  makes  a  sub- 
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stantial  and  sigrnificant  contribution  to 
deficit  reduction. 

A  lot  of  committees  are  coming  in  for 
a  lot  of  reductions  under  this  resolu- 
tion in  their  committee  staffs.  These 
are  real  cuts. 

Two  questions  stand  before  the  Sen- 
ate regarding  the  pending  amendments: 
Do  we  need  to  recognize  that  we  have 
duplication  in  activity  amongst  our 
committees  here  in  the  Senate,  and  are 
we  willing  to  face  up  to  the  reality 
that  we  can  make  additional  reduc- 
tions in  spending? 

We  already  have  a  committee  that 
has  legislative  responsibility  for  issues 
relating  to  the  aging  and  to  the  elderly 
population  in  this  country. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland,  Barbara  Mikulski.  is  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee  on 
Aging.  There  are  other  committees 
that  have  specific  legislative  respon- 
sibilities on  matters  of  special  interest 
to  older  Americans. 

The  Judiciapy  Committee  has  juris- 
diction over  antitrust  practices  and 
monopolistic  pricing.  The  Commerce 
Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  drug 
company  advertising.  The  Banking 
Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  hous- 
ing concerns.  The  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  those 
issues  of  special  concerns  to  older  vet- 
erans. In  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  HHS 
Appropriations,  chaired  by  Senator 
Harkin  from  Iowa,  has  jurisdiction 
over  funding  many  of  the  activities. 
The  Federal  agency  on  aging,  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging,  comes  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  subcommittee. 

There  are  many  subcommittees  and 
many  full  committees.  There  are  at 
least  seven  with  jurisdictional  power 
over  areas  of  special  concern  to  older 
Americans. 

The  question  is:  How  many  commit- 
tees do  we  need  with  jurisdiction  over 
matters  of  interest  to  older  Americans? 
How  many  do  we  need?  Do  we  need  a 
committee  that  we  name  today  "The 
Very  Special  Committee  on  Aging"? 

I  think  we  need  to  face  the  facts,  as 
we  were  challenged  to,  that  we  are 
spending  too  much  in  Washington 
today,  and  we  need  to  look  for  ways  to 
cut  back  on  spending  and  reduce  the 
deficit. 

We  are  faced  with  a  serious  problem. 
I  am  suggesting  that  we  need  to  come 
up  with,  more  often  than  we  do.  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  reducing 
that  spending. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
are  going  to  respond  to  the  call  to  sac- 
rifice until  we  show  that  we  are  very 
serious  about  looking  at  the  way  we  do 
business  here  in  trying  our  best  to 
economize  and  make  changes  that  will 
make  the  operations  of  the  Senate 
more  efficient. 

Duplication  of  effort  is  not  effi- 
ciency. The  American  people  can  rec- 
ognize that.  And  it  is  obvious  that  we 


can  reorganize  the  way  we  do  business 
here  and  make  this  place  more  effi- 
cient. 

A  substantial  effort  is  being  made  in 
the  resolution  that  was  brought  to  the 
floor  by  Senator  Ford  and  Senator 
Stevens  today.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  in  favor  of  the  Cochran 
amendment,  reduce  our  spending  for 
this  function,  and  permit  the  other 
committees  that  have  legislative  power 
over  the  same  areas,  the  same  subjects, 
that  are  being  explored  in  hearings  by 
this  special  committee  to  be  assumed 
by  those  committees  that  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  taking  care  of  those  is- 
sues. 

We  can  do  a  good  job  addressing  the 
issues  of  older  Americans.  We  ought  to 
do  a  good  job.  It  is  an  important  area 
of  concern.  But  I  hope  we  can  recognize 
the  duplication  of  effort  when  we  see  it 
and  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  could  I  di- 
rect a  question  through  the  Chair  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee?  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  you  could  make  inquiry  now  if 
we  could  work  out  a  time  agreement  of 
some  kind? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  do  that.  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  made  his  final  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Pryor  has  wound  up  his. 

If  my  colleague  has  some  time  he 
would  like  to  speak,  he  would  be  the 
last  speaker.  Then  it  would  be  my  in- 
tention to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  two 
amendments  en  bloc,  and  that  the  sec- 
ond vote  be  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Not  en  bloc  but  to 
occur  back  to  back. 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes,  back  to  back,  but  the 
en  bloc— show  of  hands  for  the  two 
amendments,  the  second  will  be— up  or 
down  on  both  of  them. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  only  objection  I 
would  have  is  the  use  of  the  phrase  vot- 
ing on  en  bloc. 

Mr.  FORD.  No.  the  motion  I  would 
make  would  be  en  bloc,  that  it  would 
cover  both  amendments.  Both  would  be 
up  or  down  and  the  second  vote  would 
be  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Just  the  use  of  the 
two  words,  en  bloc,  bothers  me. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
around  here  that  bother  me.  My  inten- 
tions are  correct  but  my  expression 
may  not  be. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  think  we  are 
through  debating  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Senator  REID,  is  he 
through? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
I  would  just  reserve  2  minutes  for  Sen- 
ator Cohen  of  Maine  and  2  minutes  for 
myself. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  we  have  left?  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  request? 
Because  we  will  keep  going  on  and 
going  on.  It  is  already  5  o'clock. 


Mr.  REID.  We  have  been  here  for  2 
hours  and  45  minutes.  I  have  spoken 
about  15  minutes  during  that  time.  I 
probably  need  15  minutes.  I  may  not 
use  it  all  but  I  would  like  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  And  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  like  2  minutes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  would  like  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  Senator  from  Nevada  have  15 
minutes;  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas be  entitled  to  2  minutes;  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  have  2  minutes.  And 
at  the  end  of  that  period  of  time  that 
we  will  have — I  will  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  both  amendments  and  ask 
that  the  second  vote  be  for  10  minutes 
only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  REID]. 

Mr.  REID.  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  President's  staff  has  been  listening 
to  this  debate  today.  Because  if  they 
have,  and  they  report  to  the  President 
what  has  transpired,  the  President — 
even  though  he  does  not  sleep  much 
each  night,  I  am  told— tonight  will 
sleep  less. 

I  believe  that  it  does  not  bode  well 
for  President  Clinton.  We  have  here  a 
vision  for  change  for  America.  In  this 
vision  for  change  for  America,  the 
President  has  asked  for  a  number  of 
cuts  to  be  made  in  this  body.  I  believe, 
based  upon  the  arguments  that  I  have 
heard  here  today,  that  my  colleagues 
should  understand  that  it  is  going  to  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  President, 
for  example,  to  cut  the  State  Justice 
Institute;  to  cut  the  Commerce  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program. 
He  wants  to  terminate  some  commis- 
sions. For  example,  the  National  Space 
Council,  the  National  Critical  Mate- 
rials Council — I  am  very  familiar  with 
that.  Frankly,  I  have  been  responsible 
for  keeping  it  here  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  a  very  good  council.  But  I 
am  willing  to  sacrifice  that,  because  it 
is  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  we 
make  certain  cuts;  the  Commission  on 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States, 
Competitive  Policy  Council,  and  on 
and  on  with  cuts  that  the  President  has 
recommended  we  make. 

I  think  he  is  in  for  a  rude  awakening 
if  we  follow  the  logic  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Cochran-Reid  amendments. 
Why?  Because  everyone  who  has  spo- 
ken in  opposition  to  these  amendments 
has  a  unique  way  of  approaching  the 
deficit  of  this  country.  My  friend  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, says  it  will  not  do  anything  to  bal- 
ance the  budget;  it  will  not  do  any- 
thing to  cure  the  deficit.  Using  that 
logic,  nothing  will. 

It  is  only  1.9  percent,  2  percent  of  the 
funding  for  the  committees,  which  is 
about  S55  million— 2  percent  of  that.  Of 


course  it  will  do  something.  That  is  the 
point  of  the  debate.  That  is  the  point  of 
the  amendments.  We  have  to  start 
somewhere. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  my  friend 
from  Arkansas  that  his  suggestion  that 
he  wants  everyone  here  to  vote,  not  for 
my  amendment,  but  for  the  Cochran 
amendment — I  suggest  that  does  not 
impart  to  me  that  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas has  much  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  Aging  Committee  to 
prove  its  worthiness  to  the  Boren- 
Gradison  Committee  to  Reorganize 
Congress. 

I  suggest  if  the  committee  is  as  good 
as  my  friend  from  Arkansas  says  it  is. 
he  should  be  able  to  show  to  the  bipar- 
tisan committee  its  necessity. 

I  am  also  interested  in  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  others. 
Every  person  who  stands  has  a  unique 
idea  why  we  should  not  today — we  will 
start  tomorrow  to  balance  the  budget, 
to  cure  the  deficit.  My  friend  from 
California,  the  senior  Senator  from 
California,  said  why  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee? It  is  the  only  select  commit- 
tee. I  have  gone  through  that  in  the  de- 
bate. It  has  been  eliminated  in  the 
House.  It  has  no  legislative  authority. 
We  must  start  cutting  someplace. 

Go  home  to  a  hometown  meeting  and 
see  if  they  want  us  to  cut  committees. 
Of  course  they  do.  But  we  do  not  have 
to  rely  on  that.  I  ask  everyone  here  to 
step  back  for  a  minute  and  listen  to 
what  we  have  heard  here  this  afternoon 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  Ev- 
eryone here  is  an  expert  as  to  why  the 
committee  should  remain.  All  of  the 
experts  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  Reorganize  Congress  said 
that  committees  like  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee should  be  eliminated.  These  are 
political  scientists.  These  are  congres- 
sional experts.  But  we  all  have  a  rea- 
son. No,  let  us  wait  until  tomorrow,  let 
us  study  it  some  more. 

My  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  said 
it  would  be  difficult  because  we  would 
have  to  reassign  Member  to  other  com- 
mittees. That  is  not  factual.  Of  course 
we  would  not  have  to  because  it  is  a 
nonlegislative  committee.  That  is  the 
whole  point.  We  need  to  save  the  time 
of  Senators,  eliminate  committees, 
subcommittees.  I  think  those  who  op- 
pose the  Cochran-Reid  amendments 
should  understand  that  it  does  not 
bode  well  for  the  Committee  to  Reorga- 
nize Congress.  If  we  cannot  do  this,  I 
feel  real  bad  about  further  attempts  to 
reorganize  Congress. 

Someone  said  that  it  sends  a  signal 
to  seniors.  I  have  stated,  I  state  again, 
I  put  my  record  for  seniors  second  to 
no  one  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  think  it 
sends  a  message  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, a  good  message,  that  we  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  are  willing  to  do  the  mini- 
mum— at  least  what  the  House  did. 

Some  have  asked  why  we  did  not  go 
after  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  It 


is  not  a  select  committee.  In  1984  it 
was  made  permanent  and  it  has  legisla- 
tive authority. 

Everyone  who  has  spoken  against 
this  amendment  has  said  that  it  is  an 
essential  committee.  None  of  the  ex- 
perts agree  that  it  is;  not  a  single  one 
that  has  appeared.  Numerous  witnesses 
appeared  before  the  Boren-Gradison 
committee,  numerous  witnesses.  And 
they  all  said  we  should  eliminate  these 
select  committees,  naming  specifically 
this  one. 

Everyone  can  make  the  argument 
that  my  friend.  Senator  Cohen  from 
the  State  of  Maine  has  made.  Let  us  do 
it  in  an  appropriate  forum.  Let  us  do  it 
later.  Let  us  do  it  tomorrow.  Let  us  not 
do  it  today.  It  does  not  amount  to 
much  money.  Let  us  do  it  some  other 
time.  Let  us  put  off  what  we  need  to 
do.  Let  us  not  have  a  vision  for  change 
for  America. 

I  repeat.  I  feel  very  bad  for  President 
Clinton's  sleeping  tonight.  Because  if 
he  sees  what  has  gone  on  here,  we  are 
not  going  to  cut  anything.  Every  one  of 
these  programs  he  suggests  that  we 
cut,  there  are  reasons  for  them.  I  said 
that  in  my  opening  statement. 

I  said  there  are  reasons  for  the  Aging 
Committee.  I  know  there  are  reasons;  I 
serve  on  it.  We  have  done  some  good 
things,  important  things.  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  them.  Senator  Cohen  did 
not  hear  my  remarks,  but  I  talked 
about  the  work  I  did  with  music  ther- 
apy. I  spoke  about  that. 

There  is  not  a  better  time  to  begin 
taking  a  hard  look  at  the  deficit  than 
doing  what  we  need  to  do  today,  not  to- 
morrow. Remember  what  the  New  York 
Times  said?  The  New  York  Times  said 
that  "All  President  Clinton  promised 
was  an  economic  plan,  but  his  speech 
to  Congress  offered  something  even 
rarer  along  the  marshy  rim  of  the  Po- 
tomac— a  vision.  If  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  Congress  will  only  step 
back  from  Mr.  Clinton's  specific  pro- 
posals." and  today  we  are  talking 
about  a  specific  proposal,  they  will  dis- 
cover—they is  us.  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate — perhaps  to  their  horror — our 
horror,  that  is  who  the  Times  is  talk- 
ing about — that  President  Clinton  "has 
assumed  the  best  about  them — namely, 
that  they" — talking  about  us— "are  ca- 
pable of  conducting  business  in  a 
brandnew  way.  lifting  their  sights  be- 
yond the  short  political  horizons  that 
normally  govern  congressional  delib- 
eration." 

Unless  the  Cochran  or  Reid  amend- 
ment carries  today,  we  are  back  doing 
business  as  usual  and  every  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  everyone  watching 
this  proceeding  should  understand 
that.  Unless  we  start  cutting  today, 
there  will  be  no  tomorrow. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lieberman).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
something  Orwellian  taking  place 
today.  The  distortion  of  language  is 
the  precursor  to  a  distortion  of  values. 
We  learned  that  in  reading  Orwell's 
"1984."  We  are  almost  to  1994  now,  or 
close  to  it.  but  in  Orwell's  1984.  hate 
means  love,  slavery  means  freedom, 
war  means  peace,  and  two  plus  two 
equals  five  or  six  or  whatever  the  State 
declares  it  is  going  to  mean. 

Here  we  have  the  authors  of  these 
amendments  saying  this  is  an  act  of 
courage,  this  is  an  act  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. This  is  not  an  act  of  courage 
and  is  not  one  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  want  to  take  one  exception  to  what 
the  chairman  of  the  Aging  Committee 
has  said.  He  said  these  amendments 
will  have  no  impact  upon  the  deficit  re- 
duction efforts.  I  disagree.  These 
amendments  will  have  a  very  big  im- 
pact upon  the  deficit  reduction  efforts 
in  a  negative  way.  What  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  saying  is  that  we  will 
save  SI  million,  but  what  will  have  hap- 
pened? But  for  the  action  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  we  would  have 
been  paying  $6.3  billion  in  higher  prices 
for  the  drugs  under  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram—$6.3  billion.  There  was  no  other 
committee  that  developed  these  sav- 
ings; it  was  not  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee; it  was  not  Labor-HHS.  It  was  the 
Aging  Committee  that  produced  the 
basis  for  saving  $6.3  billion  for  a  $1  mil- 
lion investment.  Do  you  want  to  throw 
out  $6.3  billion? 

They  have  also  indicated  the  com- 
mittee has  saved  the  taxpayers  another 
$200  million  for  the  durable  medical 
equipment  program.  For  a  $1  million 
investment,  we  saved  another  $200  mil- 
lion. Does  that  make  good  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  cut  out  a  committee  to 
save  that  kind  of  money  for  the  tax- 
payers? If  you  really  care  about  the 
deficit,  you  will  vote  against  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  because  we  have  saved  the 
taxpayers  not  millions,  but  billions  of 
dollars  for  a  very  small  investment. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  our  debate 
this  afternoon.  I  think  now  the  issue  is 
very  clear,  but  I  want  to  clear  up  some- 
thing I  hope  I  did  not  leave  a 
misimpression  relating  to,  and  that 
was  anyone  who  thinks  that  I  support 
the  Cochran  amendment,  I  am  sorry, 
was  not  listening  to  me  very  well.  I  do 
not  support  the  Cochran  amendment.  I 
do  not  support  the  Reid  amendment.  I 
did  say  in  jest  that  I  would  prefer  the 
Cochran  amendment  because  if  you  are 
going  to  put  the  Aging  Committee  out 
of  business,  I  would  prefer  for  It  to  be 
sudden  rather  than  a  lingering  death 
where  we  would  be  in  a  lame  duck  sta- 
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tus.  That  committee  has  too  much 
pride  for  that.  Mr.  President,  and  those 
people  who  work  in  that  committee 
professionally  I  think  are  perhaps, 
pound  for  pound,  person  for  person,  the 
most  highly  qualified  and  professional 
staff  that  we  have — with  all  due  respect 
to  all  the  committees — throughout  the 
U.S.  Senate  committee  system. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  an  argument  today  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  Nevada  that  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  does 
not  have  any  legislative  jurisdiction. 
The  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  has  never  eisked  for  any  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction.  In  1961  when  this 
committee  was  formed,  it  was  specifi- 
cally formed  not  to  have  legislative  ju- 
risdiction in  one  certain  little  area,  but 
to  have  comprehensive  jurisdiction  to 
look  at  and  investigate  and  monitor 
those  areas  of  interest  and  of  concern 
to  the  then  20  million  elderly  people. 

Today,  we  are  not  asking  for  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  1977.  the  committee  was 
made  a  permanent  committee  and  a 
similar  attempt  was  made  at  that 
time,  when  Senator  Church  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  abolish  the 
committee.  By  a  resounding  vote  of 
this  body,  the  committee  was  retained 
because  at  that  time,  in  the  Senate's 
wisdom,  the  Senate  saw  the  need  for 
such  a  committee,  and  I  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  U.S.  Senate  once 
again  will  see  the  need  for  this  com- 
mittee, allow  this  committee  to  func- 
tion and  allow  this  committee  to  work 
for  the  elderly  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
support  abolishing  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee, and  I  would  ask  all  Senators  to 
consider  how  doing  away  with  it  would 
affect  the  elderly  in  this  country. 

For  my  money.  Senator  PRYOR's 
committee  is  a  bargain,  for  an  invest- 
ment of  SI  million  a  year,  his  commit- 
tee will  save  the  American  taxpayer 
over  S6  billion  by  1997,  thanks  to  legis- 
lation he  developed  to  ensure  that  the 
Medicaid  Program  gets  the  best  price 
on  prescription  drugs. 

I  admire  the  work  Senator  Pryor 
and  his  fine  staff  have  done  to  bring 
down  the  costs  of  prescription  drugs, 
and  I  am  proud  to  work  with  him  on 
this  issue. 

One  thing  is  certain— if  we  abolish 
the  Aging  Committee  this  afternoon,  a 
lot  of  drug  company  CEO's  will  be 
dancing  in  the  streets  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many,  many 
more  ways  in  which  this  committee 
has  produced  real  savings  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  and  peace  of  mind  to 
this  country's  elderly.  Senator  Payor's 
committee  has  pushed  through  protec- 
tions   against    marketing    abuses    in 


Medigap  and  long-term  care  insurance. 
His  committee  has  strengthened  pro- 
tections against  misleading  mailings 
that  intimidate  senior  citizens  into 
sending  money  to  groups  that  offer 
services  already  provided  free-of- 
charge  by  the  Government.  And  the 
committee  continues  to  uncover  new 
types  of  consumer  frauds  perpetrated 
against  the  elderly. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  abolish 
this  committee,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
go  back  to  Vermont  tomorrow  and  tell 
older  Vermonters  that  we  killed  the 
best  watchdog  they  have  so  that  some 
Senators  can  piously  claim  they  are 
safeguarding  the  taxpayers'  interests. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
want  to  applaud  my  friends  Senators 
Dave  Pryor  and  Bill  Cohen,  for  all  of 
their  dedication  and  hard  work  in 
chairing  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  over  these  past  few  years.  Their 
dedication  in  addressing  concerns  of 
the  elderly  has  brought  many  issues  to 
the  forefront  that  may  never  have  been 
properly  examined  or  addressed  by  the 
Congress.  In  addition,  they  have  of- 
fered thoughtful  policy  recommenda- 
tions on  the  many  nettlesome  issues 
relating  to  health  care  and  social  serv- 
ices for  our  aging  population. 

However,  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  Congress  is  looking  so  hard  for 
ways  to  reduce  spending  in  the  Govern- 
ment in  general,  and  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  in  particular,  I  believe  it 
is  imperative  for  us  to  reexamine  the 
usefulness  of  all  committees  including 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

I  would  also  agree  with  Senator 
Cochran  that  much  of  the  work  con- 
ducted by  the  Aging  Committee  is  un- 
necessary and  duplicative.  The  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  has  on  many  oc- 
casions dealt  with  issues  that  could 
and  have  been  examined  by  other  com- 
mittees such  as  the  Finance  and  Labor 
Committees. 

In  addition,  the  Aging  Committee  is 
onl5'  an  investigative  committee  and  it 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  draft 
legislation.  If  we  are  asking  all  Ameri- 
cans to  make  sacrifices  and  to  accept 
cuts  in  Government  programs.  Con- 
gress ought  not  be  immune  to  such  ac- 
tions. To  that  end.  we  should  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  cutting  funding 
for  duplicative  practices  and  commit- 
tees. 

I  support  this  initiative  by  Senators 
Cochran  and  Reid  to  eliminate  funding 
for  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
This  is  a  timely  congressional  reform. 
It  is  a  tough  one  for  us  because  of  my 
relationship  with  my  fine  colleagues 
who  serve  as  chairman  and  ranking 
member.  But  it  must  be  done.  I  agree 
with  the  comments  of  my  colleague 
from  Nevada  when  he  said  that  this 
amendment  comports  with  the  call  of 
our  President  that  "Government 
should  strive  to  do  more  with  less." 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  for  Senator  Reid's  amendment 
today. 


First,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  ab- 
solutely outstanding  work  done  by 
Senator  Pryor  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging.  He  has  been  a 
forceful  advocate  for  the  needs  of  the 
elderly,  especially  in  his  tireless  work 
to  try  to  keep  the  cost  of  prescription 
drugs  under  control. 

But  this  is  not  a  vote  about  what  is 
best  for  aging  Americans.  This  is  a 
vote  about  the  Senate,  our  processes, 
and  our  bureaucracies.  It  is  a  vote 
about  fiscal  responsibility;  about  prac- 
ticing what  we  preach. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  defend  the 
status  quo.  Last  November,  the  Amer- 
ican people  voted  for  change.  They  are 
demanding  that  we  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  reduce  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment and  we  must  begin  here  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  My  fundamental  principle  on 
this  and  related  votes  will  be:  If  a  Gov- 
ernment program  isn't  necessary,  get 
rid  of  it. 

There  must  be  cuts.  We  cannot  pro- 
tect our  own  institution  while  we  ask 
hospitals  and  health  professionals  to 
accept  less  for  the  services  they  pro- 
vide to  Medicare  patients.  We  need  to 
make  hard  choices.  For  years,  the  non- 
profit hospitals  in  my  hometown  of 
Baltimore  have  had  an  open-door  pol- 
icy to  needy  seniors.  If  those  hospitals 
must  make  sacrifices,  we  must  too. 
That  is  why  I  will  vote  to  eliminate  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  abolish  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

This  amendment  would  cut  all  fund- 
ing to  the  special  committee  after 
March  31,  1993.  The  special  committee 
would  be  forced  to  disband  after 
April  1. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  actively  advo- 
cates on  behalf  of  the  needs  of  older 
Americans.  During  the  102d  Congress 
alone,  the  committee  convened  14  hear- 
ings in  Washington,  and  8  field  hear- 
ings across  the  country.  These  impor- 
tant forums  covered  the  issues  of  long- 
term  care,  the  high  cost  of  prescription 
drugs,  cutting  health  care  costs.  Medi- 
care fraud  and  abuse,  and  the  effects  of 
fuel  assistance  and  housing  cuts  on 
senior  citizens.  These  hearings  have  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  programs 
intended  to  directly  benefit  senior  citi- 
zens and  to  improve  aspects  of  the 
health  care  system  while  reducing  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

The  special  committee  was  created  in 
1961.  Its  investigations  and  reports 
have  been  the  basis  for  nearly  all  the 
improvements  in  our  programs  for  the 
elderly.  Over  the  past  30  years,  the  spe- 
cial committee  has  laid  the  ground- 
work for  most  legislation  benefiting 
seniors:  from  the  creation  of  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Programs  in  1965. 
right  up  to  the  recent  reauthorization 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The  spe- 
cial committee  has  been  essential  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderly. 
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I  am  proud  to  serve  on  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  and  to  be 
part  of  the  legacy  of  Minnesota  Sen- 
ators supporting  this  committee.  Sen- 
ator Walter  Mondale  served  on  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  from  1967  to 
1976,  when  he  become  Vice  President. 

Senators  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Wen- 
dell Anderson  stood  up  for  this  com- 
mittee when  it  was  previously  chal- 
lenged. 

In  1977,  when  Senator  Frank  Church 
offered  an  amendment  to  establish  the 
special  committee  as  a  permanent 
committee,  these  two  Minnesota  Sen- 
ators cosponsored  the  amendment  that 
secured  the  place  of  the  special  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  abolish  the  spe- 
cial committee.  The  need  for  its  work 
is  greater  than  ever  before.  There  are  3 
million  Americans  over  85  today.  At 
the  end  of  President  Clinton's  second 
term,  in  the  year  2000,  there  will  be  4V^ 
million  folks  over  85.  In  2020,  the  year 
I  turn  85.  there  will  be  6  million — more 
than  twice  today's  numbers.  And  com- 
ing up  right  behind  me  are  the  baby 
boomers  who  represent  unprecedented 
growth  of  the  aging  population.  We 
must  respond  to  this  demographic  re- 
ality. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  already 
have  enough  legislative  committees 
with  jurisdiction  over  issues  of  concern 
to  the  elderly  such  as  Medicare.  Social 
Security,  long-term  care,  retirement 
income,  and  age  discrimination.  It  is 
true  that  the  Senate  Labor  Committee, 
on  which  I  sit,  even  has  a  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aging.  But  I  would  respond  no 
one  legislative  committee  has  the  free- 
dom to  thoroughly  investigate  and 
focus  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing  elderly 
population.  The  Special  Aging  Com- 
mittee, on  the  other  hand,  is  the  only 
forum  for  which  this  spectrum  of  issues 
80  important  to  the  elderly  could  be 
carefully  considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  opposition  to  any  amend- 
ment that  would  threaten  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  In  doing  so,  I 
know  that  they  will  honor  the  memory 
of  our  late  colleague  Senator  John 
Heinz.  John  Heinz  was  one  of  the  finest 
leaders  in  the  history  of  the  special 
committee.  His  legacy  inspires  us  to 
continue  his  superb  work  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  brief- 
ly to  oppose  the  amendments  offered 
by  my  colleagues  to  defund  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging. 

The  savings  earned  by  the  Cochran 
amendment  would  be  about  $1.2  mil- 
lion. It  is  not  peanuts  in  these  days  of 
deficit  reduction.  But,  as  many  of  the 
speakers  have  indicated,  it  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. The  savings  to  consumers 
and  to  the  Federal  Government  that 
result  from  the  committee's  oversight 
and  legislative  activities  far  exceed 
these  expenditures. 
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In  reading  the  debate  surrounding 
the  creation  of  the  committee.  I  was 
struck  by  two  things  in  particular. 
First  was  the  argument  made  by  the 
committee's  creator.  Senator  McNa- 
mara.  Citing  a  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Problems  of  the  Aged. 
Senator  McNamara  pointed  out  the 
need  to  move  in  a  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  manner  on  the  con- 
ference recommendations.  Several 
committees  maintained  jurisdiction 
over  programs  affecting  the  elderly 
then,  as  is  the  case  now.  That  is  impor- 
tant. That  is  a  fundamental  flaw  in  our 
committee  structure.  One  consequence 
is  that  the  needs  of  those  constituents 
are  not  addressed  as  acutely  as  they 
could  be.  Another  consequence  is  that 
the  myriad  programs  serving  the  con- 
stituents are  categorical,  fragmented, 
and  often  duplicative — leading  to  tre- 
mendous administrative  overhead  as 
well  as  barriers  to  accessing  services 
on  the  local  level.  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
serious  problem  for  not  only  our  older 
Americans,  but  for  children  and  fami- 
lies. Perhaps  with  the  pressures  on  our 
budget,  we  can  soon  focus  on  that  com- 
plicated task— making  all  of  our  social 
service  programs  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective for  the  people  they  serve. 

The  second  interesting  thing  in  the 
1961  debate  was  the  nature  of  a  ques- 
tion asked  by  Senator  Ellender  from 
Louisiana.  He  specifically  noted  that 
the  resolution  creating  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee contained  a  provision  for 
sunsetting  the  existence  of  the  com- 
mittee on  December  31.  He  sought  to 
clarify  that  that  was  indeed  the  au- 
thor's intent— to  create  a  temporary 
committee.  He  specifically  expressed 
concern  that  once  such  committees 
were  created — and  he  referenced  a  sub- 
committee that  I  currently  chair, 
originally  the  Subcommittee  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency — they  just  kept  on 
going. 

And  so  it  is  that  a  legitimate  concern 
has  been  raised  by  our  colleagues  from 
Mississippi  and  Nevada.  We  do  not  need 
to  look  at  the  institutional  structure, 
and  that  process  is  underway.  They 
also  are  asking  fiscally  responsible 
questions  that  we  should  be  asking 
ourselves  these  days — questions  that 
the  American  people  are  demanding  be 
asked. 

I  have  been  open  to  those  questions. 
On  balance.  I  have  concluded  that  this 
committee  should  be  sustained,  that  it 
is  not  a  wasteful — but  rather  a  produc- 
tive investment. 

I  commend  the  chairman  for  his  ac- 
tive leadership.  The  broad  support  that 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  enjoys 
is  in  no  small  measure  a  reflection  of 
his  deep  personal  commitment  and  ef- 
fectiveness. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  him. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
the  time  nor  the  financial  savings  nor 
the  committee  to  abolish.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  oppose  the  amendment. 


I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Cochran  amendment  in  the  second  de- 
gree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  59.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Murkowski]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30. 
nays  68.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  17  Leg.] 
YEAS— 30 


Bennett 

Dole 

Mack 

Bond 

Faircloth 

McCain 

Brown 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Bryan 

Gramm 

Nickles 

CoaU 

Orere 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Helma 

Simpson 

Coverdell 

Hollinj^ 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lott 

Wallop 

DeConcini 

Lugar 

NAYS— 68 

Warner 

Akaka 

Ford 

Mikulski 

Biden 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Moseley-Braun 

Boren 

Grassley 

Moynihan 

Boxer 

Harkin 

Murray 

Bradley 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

I>ackwood 

Bumpers 

Hentn 

Pell 

Burns 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Byrd 

Jeffords 

Pryor 

Campbell 

Kassebaum 

Reid 

Chafee 

Kempthome 

Riegle 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Robb 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Rockefeller 

Craig 

Kerry 

Roth 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Krueger 

Sasser 

Domenici 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Dorian 

Leahy 

Specter 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Stevens 

Exon 

Lieberman 

Wellstone 

Peingold 

Mathews 

Wofford 

Feinstein 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTrNG-2 

Baucus 

Murkowski 

So  the  amendment  (No.  59)  was  re- 
jected. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  58 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  there  was  a 
substantial  majority  in  opposition  to 
the  Cochran  amendment.  I  believe  that 
we  can  get  away  with  a  voice  vote,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  REID.  No,  I  will  not. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski], 
is  necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI],  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  18  Leg.] 
YEAS— 43 


Bennett 

Gramm 

Mikulski 

Bond 

Cress 

Nickles 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Brown 

Hentn 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Helms 

Reld 

Coats 

HolUngs 

Robb 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Roth 

Coverdell 

Shelby 

Craig 

Kemptbome 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Smith 

Danfortb 

Lott 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Dole 

Mack 

Warner 

Falrclotb 

McCain 

Gorton 

McConnell 
NAYS— 56 

Akaka 

Ezon 

Mathews 

Baucus 

Feingold 

Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Feins teln 

Mitchell 

Btngaman 

Ford 

Moseley-Braun 

Boren 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Boxer 

Graham 

Murray 

Breaux 

Orassley 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bums 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Campbell 

Jeffords 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Coben 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Simon 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Specter 

Dodd 

Krueger 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Leahy 

Wellstone 

Dorgan 

Levin 

Wofford 

Durenberser 

Lieberman 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Murkowski 

So  the  amendment  (No.  58)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statement  I  made  earlier 
to  my  colleagues,  we  will  now  have  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii, that  will  be  acceptable  to  both 
the  manager  and  ranking  minority 
member,  which  will  take  about  2  min- 
utes. 

Then  we  will  have  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment, and  I  understand  that  an  hour 
equally  divided  has  been  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  That  will  be  acceptable.  Then 
we  should  have  a  vote  around  7  p.m. 

What  we  do  after  that  depends  on 
what  other  amendments  might  be 
available.  I  leave  that  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  mention  to  the  floor  manager 
that  it  may  well  be — we  are  always  op- 
timistic in  these  things— it  may  well  be 
that  it  will  take  less  than  an  hour. 


And  so  I  would  not  want  everybody 
to  think  that  exactly  at  7,  we  are  going 
to  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  Approximately  7.  Around 
here,  you  may  ask  for  additional  time 
and  somebody  will  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  right.  We  also 
may  not  take  it  all. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  the  other  side  of 
the  coin. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Which  rarely  but  some- 
times occurs. 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unnimous  consent  that  Senator  Inouye 
be  recognized  to  offer  an  amendment 
relative  to  the  name  of  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Committee;  that  there  be  1 
minute  of  debate,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  in  the  usual  form;  that  no 
second-degree  amendment  be  in  order 
to  the  Inouye  amendment;  that  when 
all  time  is  used  or  yielded  back,  the 
Senate  vote,  without  any  intervening 
action  or  debate,  on  or  in  relation  to 
the  Inouye  amendment;  that  upon  dis- 
position of  the  Inouye  amendment. 
Senator  Chafee  be  recognized  to  offer 
an  amendment  relative  to  reducing 
committee  funding  for  the  Labor,  Judi- 
ciary, and  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, with  no  second  degree  amend- 
ments in  order  thereto;  that  there  be  1 
hour  for  debate  on  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment, equally  divided  and  controlled  in 
the  usual  form;  that  when  all  time  is 
used  or  yielded  back,  the  Senate,  with- 
out any  intervention  action  or  debate, 
vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Chafee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Hearing  none,  that  will  be  the  order. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOxn^]. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
you  very  much. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  80 

(Purpose:  To  remove   'Select"  ftx)m  the  title 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs) 
Mr.  INOUYE.   Mr.   President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BREAUX).  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  60. 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

committee  on  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  .  The  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  is  hereby  redesignated  as  the  "Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affaii^ '. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  technical  amendment. 
All  it  does  is  change  the  name  of  a 
committee.  It  does  not  change  the  sta- 
tus or  the  function  or  the  responsibil- 
ities. It  has  been  cleared  by  both  man- 
agers, and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  this  side. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  amendment  has 
been  cleared,  and  we  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE]. 

The  amendment  (No.  60)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

amendment  no.  6i 
(Purpose:  To  reduce  committee  funding  for 

the  period  March  1,  1993.  through  February 

28.  1995) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 61. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  resolution  and  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c).  the  funding  level  for 
each  of  the  committees  referred  to  in  section 
2(a)  for  the  period  March  1.  1993.  through 
September  30.  1994.  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  lesser  of— 

(1)  95  percent  of  the  amount  provided  for 
such  committee,  excluding  funding  for  non- 
recurring items,  for  the  period  March  1.  1992. 
through  February  28,  1993.  under  Senate  Res- 
olution 62.  agreed  to  February  28,  1991;  or 

(2)  95  percent  of  the  amount  provided  for 
the  Committee  on  Finance  for  the  period 
March  1.  1992.  through  February  28.  1993, 
under  Senate  Resolution  62,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1991. 

(b)  The  funding  level  for  each  of  the  com- 
mittees referred  to  in  section  2(a)  for  the  pe- 
riod March  1.  1994.  through  February  28.  1995. 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  funding  lev- 
els provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  Section 
(relating  to  the  period  March  1.  1993.  through 
February  28,  1994)  increased  by  1.3  percent. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
funding  level  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  period  March  1.  1993. 
through  September  30,  1994.  shall  be 
$4,861,162.  and  the  funding  level  for  the  pe- 
riod March  1.  1994  through  February  28.  1995 
shall  be  S4.961. 810. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  reduce  all  of 
the  committees,  except  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  to  95  percent  of  their 
1992  level.  It  then  says  that  any  com- 
mittee that  is  in  excess  of  that  amount 
which  is  allocated  to  the  Finance  Com- 


mittee shall  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  would 
remain  exactly  as  it  was  funded  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  In  other  words,  we 
do  not  touch  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, but  we  reduce  all  committees 
to  at  least  the  level  that  the  Finance 
Committee  was  authorized  when  cut  by 
95  percent  from  the  1992  level. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  review  the 
bidding  a  little  bit,  if  I  might. 

On  February  17,  President  Clinton 
addressed  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
and  I  think  he  rightfully  stressed  the 
importance  of  reducing  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  Furthermore,  the  Presi- 
dent stressed  that  there  was  a  need  for 
all  Americans — all  Americans,  includ- 
ing those  in  Government — to  share  the 
sacrifices  that  would  be  necessary  to 
get  the  deficit  under  control. 

Indeed,  President  Clinton,  in  a  sym- 
bolic effort  to  be  the  first  to  take  on 
the  burden  of  sacrifices,  has  under- 
taken to  reduce  the  White  House  staff 
by  25  percent,  for  which  we  commend 
him. 

Mr.  President,  talk  of  reducing  the 
deficit  is  nothing  knew.  I  suspect  that 
every  Senator  on  this  floor,  when  back 
in  his  or  her  State,  has  given  stirring 
speeches  on  how  important  it  is  to  re- 
duce the  deficit. 

President  Clinton  not  only  spoke  of 
reducing  the  deficit,  but  he  spoke  of 
fairness.  And  indeed  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  his  entire  budget  pro- 
posal is  that  those  who  have  more 
should  pay  more. 

Mr.  President,  regrettably,  we  are 
not  making  much  of  a  sacrifice  with 
the  measure  that  is  here  before  us  this 
evening,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  has 
that  underlying  philosophy  of  fairness 
as  part  of  it. 

The  resolution,  which  is  the  measure 
that  emerged  from  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, in  essence  provides  for  a  10-percent 
reduction  from  the  total  recurring 
budget  authority  for  1992.  It  cuts  by  10 
percent  from  1992,  then  it  adds  onto 
that — not  as  a  cut,  but  up  from  the 
cut — the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 

1993,  which  is  3.7  percent,  and  the  2.2- 
percent   cost-of-living   adjustment   for 

1994.  So  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
cuts  for  each  committee  are  about  6 
percent  from  the  1992  level. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  a  similar  measure 
that  we  have  before  us  this  evening 
that  would  have  capped  the  number  of 
available  committee  staff  positions  at 
the  1990  level.  That  is  not  nearly  as 
dramatic  as  President  Clinton's  25-per- 
cent cut  in  the  White  House  staff.  But 
what  I  was  trying  to  do  2  years  ago  was 
to  say  that  we  have  enough  staff  on  the 
committees  and  we  do  not  need  any 
more. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  some  commit- 
tees are  overstaffed.  The  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Gov- 


ernmental Affairs  Committee  all  em- 
ploy well  over  100  people. 

Just  listen  to  these  statistics:  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  in  the  1992  budget, 
124  people;  1993  budget,  120  people.  To 
be  fair,  I  will  take  the  1993  numbers. 

Governmental  Affairs,  120;  Judiciary, 
128;  Labor,  124. 

Listen  to  those  figures,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, compared  to  the  next  highest 
committee,  which  is  the  Commerce 
Committee,  with  89  people. 

And  I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  committee  here 
that  has  a  higher  workload  than  the 
Finance  Committee.  And  yet  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  62  people  allotted 
for  1993,  half  of  what  each  of  those 
committees  that  I  mentioned  before 
has. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
mittee system  as  we  know  it  today,  we 
have  seen  a  steady  growth  in  the  size  of 
the  committee  staff.  Some  of  that  is 
understandable.  But  some  of  it  clearly 
is  not. 

One  of  the  reaisons,  Mr.  President,  I 
fought  against  the  construction  of  the 
Hart  Building  was  because  I  believe  in 
the  theory  that  has  been  espoused — you 
might  call  it  the  Chafee  law,  if  you 
want — which  is  that  staff  rises  to  meet 
available  space. 

Now  we  all  saw  the  movie  "Field  of 
Dreams."  And  what  did  they  say  in 
that  movie?  "If  you  build  it,  they  will 
come." 

And  that  is  certainly  true  when  you 
build  a  new  office  building.  They  will 
come;  the  staff  will  come. 

So  there  is  a  certain  virtue  to  the  old 
crammed  quarters  we  used  to  have 
where  people  could  barely  move 
around. 

It  was  substandard  in  every  category 
but  at  least  it  served  to  keep  the  staffs 
down  to  some  extent. 

Listen  to  these  statistics.  In  1950 
there  were  300  committee  staff  posi- 
tions. By  1970,  20  years  later,  that  had 
doubled— 635.  It  nearly  doubled  again 
by  1990—1,212.  In  1992  there  were  1,257 
positions.  In  1950,  there  were  fewer 
staff  for  all  the  committees  than  there 
are  in  these  three  committees  that  I 
have  singled  out  today. 

You  will  note  that  I  took  as  a  bench- 
mark the  level  of  funding  for  staff  that 
the  Finance  Committee  received  in  1992 
less  5  i)ercent.  You  might  say:  Oh,  he  is 
doing  that  because  he  is  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  This  does  not  affect  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Yes,  we  get  a  slight  increase  from  a 
6-percent  cut  to  a  5-percent  cut.  But  I 
do  not  think  any  Senator  will  deny 
that  the  Finance  Committee  has  as 
heavy  a  burden  as  any  committee  in 
this  Senate. 

What  do  we  have?  We  have  Social  Se- 
curity, we  have  all  the  tax  bills,  we 
have  all  the  trade  legislation,  NAFTA, 
the  Uruguay  round.  We  have  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  and  health  care  reform. 
That  is  a  big  load.  Yet  in  the  1992  budg- 


et that  was  done  with  63  staff  positions, 
and  it  is  cut  so  it  goes  down  to  62  staff 
positions. 

Senators  will  say  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee does  not  have  as  much  legisla- 
tion out  on  the  floor  as  this  committee 
or  that  committee  does.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  judge  things  by  the  paper 
that  is  generated.  It  think  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  each  committee  has. 

What  does  this  do  to  various  commit- 
tees? As  I  mentioned,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  remains  exactly  as 
the  Rules  Committee  prescribed  it.  The 
rest  of  the  committees  are  cut  by  5  per- 
cent, which  means  that  those  commit- 
tees, like  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  Bank- 
ing, Energy,  Environment,  Finance, 
Foreign  Relations,  and  so  forth,  in- 
stead of  being  cut  6  percent  they  will 
be  cut  5  percent.  But  listen  to  this.  My 
amendment  would  result  in  an  addi- 
tional $4  million  of  savings.  So  we  have 
15  of  19  committees  receiving  a  little 
bit  more;  we  have  four  of  the  commit- 
tees, really  3  taking  sizable  cuts,  and  S4 
million  being  saved  for  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  is  a  good 
amendment  and  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment?  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
just  to  state  the  facts  relative  to  our 
committee  of  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation.  We  are  veritably  at 
the  cutting  edge,  now,  of  this  particu- 
lar administration's  economic  recovery 
program.  It  was  only  this  morning  that 
Secretary  Brown  came  and  I  heard  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land talk  about  trade.  We  are  now 
going  to  start  enforcing  our  dumping 
laws.  We  are  now  going  into  the  export 
administration  and  promote  exports. 
That  is  under  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  the  Foreign  Trade  Administra- 
tion, under  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Additionally,  we  have  resolved  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  into  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology.  We  moved  in  there  with 
manufacturing  or  extension  centers 
and  thereupon,  with  the  advanced  tech- 
nology program  endorsed  by  this  sui- 
ministration,  veritably  quadrupled  the 
size  of  its  budget  as  part  of  the  stimu- 
lus and  part  of  getting  small  business 
competitive  in  America.  And  we  moved 
right  on  down  to  all  the  particular  ini- 
tiatives relative  to  international  trade. 

With  respect  to  communications,  of 
course,  we  have  the  various  manufac- 
turing bills.  We  have  the  information 
services.  We  have  that  issue.  We  have 
come  now  with  respect  to  the  200  mega- 
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hertz  initiative  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  whereby  we  want 
to  transfer  that  broad  band  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 

We  have  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. When  they  talk  about 
Boeing  and  recovery,  the  airline  indus- 
try is  in  such  a  dilemma  that  we  even 
sponsored  a  special  commission  in  ad- 
dition to  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
on  aviation. 

When  it  comes  to  consumers  we 
heard  debate  here  a  minute  ago  with 
respect  to  the  Aging  Committee  and 
pricing.  That  is  the  subject  matter  of 
consumer  products,  and  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan], 
^j'    chairs. 

I  We  have  work  going  around  the  clock 
';«-with  respect  to  foreign  trade,  tourism, 
going  right  on  down  the  list  of  those 
matters.  The  fact  is.  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  I  was  implored  by  the 
members  to  get  an  increase  because  we 
are  going  in.  now.  to  NOAA.  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, with  ocean  policy  study.  And  now 
instead  of  just  up  in  space  we  are  going 
into  just  exactly  that  expansion  of  our 
ocean  endeavors  which  have  been  ne- 
glected. 

Since  it  is  space  science,  we  have  of 
course  the  space  station  debate  and  ev- 
erything to  take  care  of  there.  And 
NASA's  authorization.  And  more  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  science 
joint  administration  jurisdiction  with 
the  Labor  Committee  on  the  National 
Science  foundation. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  I  went  along 
with  Chairman  Ford  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee with  the  10-percent  cut.  We  just 
held  back.  But  now  to  come  with  no  re- 
lation to  the  facts  and  just  looking  at 
what  is  on  the  Finance  Committee — 
our  most  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  I  am  not  trying  to  cut 
the  Finance  Committee.  If  I  had  my 
way  I  would  add  a  subcommittee  for 
transitional  rules  so  we  could  really 
find  out  what  was  going  on  in  the  legis- 
lation they  report.  I  really  never  have 
understood  many  of  the  bills.  And  later 
on.  when  we  read  it,  they  say  transi- 
tional rules.  So  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  move  to  embellish 
and  enlarge  upon  Finance  with  a  sub- 
committee on  transitional  rules  so  the 
membership  itself  could  understand 
what  they  are  reporting. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  distinguished  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the   Senator  from  Massa- 

C  h  11S6 1  tjS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  this  amendment. 


Our  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  like  other  committees,  has 
accepted  a  10  percent  cut.  but  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  effectively  make  the  cut  about 
40  percent.  This  reduction  would  emas- 
culate the  quality  of  the  staff  that  we 
have  been  able  to  assemble,  and  the  ex- 
pertise that  the  staff  has  brought  to 
our  work. 

I  am  all  for  the  work  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  But  the  point  that  has 
been  left  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, like  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, takes  advantage  of  the  Joint 
Tax  Committee  that  has  a  budget  of 
about  $5.4  million.  They  need  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  Joint  Committee  staff 
when  they  are  reviewing  the  tax  impli- 
cations of  various  proposals.  That  is 
understandable.  The  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee has  credibility  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  if  performs  wonderful 
work,  but  it  is  available  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  as  it  should  be.  The  Labor 
Committee  does  not  enjoy  a  similar 
auxiliary  source  of  expertise. 

I  am  also  mindful  that  many  of  our 
Republican  friends  have  opposed  a 
number  of  the  programs  that  have  been 
developed  in  our  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  in  recent  years.  For 
example,  we  passed  the  family  and 
m^^dical  leave  legislation  this  year.  But 
that  had  been  controversial,  opposed 
by  many  in  the  Senate.  The  NIH  bill 
was  filibustered  last  time  by  Members 
of  the  party  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  The  programs  dealing  with 
worker  safety  and  related  programs 
have  been  resisted  either  by  the  pre- 
vious administration  or  by  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

So  it  is  understandable  that  they 
would  like  to  reduce  the  work  product 
of  our  committee,  including  many  of 
the  programs  focused  on  education, 
school  readiness,  Head  Start,  school-to- 
work  transition,  job  training,  and  a 
whole  range  of  health  care  programs. 
The  new  administration  has  put  for- 
ward many  of  these  programs  in  its 
short-term  stimulus  and  long-term  in- 
vestment program. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  and 
understand  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land making  this  effort. 

I  do  think  that  the  proposal  that  has 
been  put  forward  by  the  majority  lead- 
er, supported  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  which  is  taking  a 
look  at  the  total  committee  structure, 
going  to  make  recommendations  in 
tenns  of  jurisdictions  and  various  com- 
mittee responsibilities,  is  the  way  to 
go.  We  are  going  to  have  that  proposal 
next  year.  I  think  then  we  can  make 
the  kind  of  balanced  and  informed 
judgment  as  to  which  committees  are 
producing  the  work  and  how  this  insti- 
tution should  be  structured  and  orga- 
nized in  a  way  that  makes  a  good  deal 
of  sense.  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
not  be  accepted. 


Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  there  was  no 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee.  It 
was  called  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  The  difference  is  not  just 
in  the  name.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
the  Senate  has  been  trying  to  find 
economies  in  its  operation.  We  did  it  in 
1977.  at  the  beginning  of  the  95th  Con- 
gress. 

The  results  were  these:  We  elimi- 
nated completely  two  Senate  commit- 
tees at  that  time,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ate gave  the  jurisdiction  of  those  com- 
mittees to  Government  Operations,  as 
it  was  called  then.  The  name  was 
changed  to  reflect  the  bigger  operation 
of  the  committee. 

But  I  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island  that  we 
did  not  get  the  full  funding  of  those 
two  committees  added  to  our  budget  so 
there  was  a  saving.  Now  with  the  juris- 
diction of  what  the  House  has  still  as 
three  committees,  we  are  being  told 
that  we  have  too  many  people  and  too 
much  money,  and  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  I  think  we  are  op- 
erating very  efficiently. 

I  am  sorry  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island  seems  to 
think  all  committees  have  exactly  the 
same  load,  therefore,  should  tend  to- 
ward exactly  the  same  amount  of 
money.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

I  point  out  that  these  House  commit- 
tees that  we  represent  in  one  commit- 
tee in  the  Senate,  over  on  the  House 
side  their  bill  comes  to  almost  $13  mil- 
lion. Our  budget  is  less  than  half  that. 
We  are  projecting  doing  our  work  with 
120  staff  members,  as  pointed  out.  Over 
in  the  Housei  to  do  exactly  the  same 
job.  they  have  279  staff  members.  We  do 
the  work  of  three  separate  House  com- 
mittees. If  we  lose  40  employees,  which 
is  what  the  budget  cut  he  proposes 
would  do  to  us.  since  our  average  is 
just  over  $40,000  per  employee,  it  means 
we  would  be  using  about  one-fourth  of 
the  same  number  the  House  has  to  do 
the  same  job  that  they  do  over  there 
with  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  and  I  would  add  an- 
other one,  the  Administrative  Law 
Subcommittee  of  House  Judiciary.  We 
even  have  some  of  their  responsibilities 
over  here. 

So  when  these  committees  were  com- 
bined back  in  1977,  we  did  not  inherit 
their  budget.  We  have  far  less  budget, 
only  about  $5.1  million  compared  to 
their  $13  million.  We  have  created  60 


IG's;  we  saved  about  $100  billion  since 
their  inception  by  the  best  estimates; 
we  have  passed  CFO  legislation  that 
the  Comptroller  General  says  is  the 
best  step  forward  in  financial  manage- 
ment for  the  Government  in  the  last  40 
years;  we  have  a  major  legislative  sub- 
committee that  is  exposing  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse. 

Our  proposed  1993  budget  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  our  1980  budget.  We 
have  exclusively  followed  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  guidelines  each  year, 
including  this  one,  in  submitting  our 
budget.  I  do  not  believe  the  Environ- 
ment Committee  did  that,  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land is  a  member.  We  have  taken  our 
cuts,  we  have  become  more  efficient.  I 
think  to  try  and  equate  one  commit- 
tee's job  with  another  and  say  because 
the  Finance  Committee  has  Social  Se- 
curity tax,  trade.  Medicare  and  so  on, 
that  their  job  is  as  big  as  ours  is  just 
not  true  because  we  are  in  effect  com- 
bining three  separate  committees  that 
the  House  has  with  the  budget  of  some 
$13  million  and  we  get  by  on  much  less 
than  half  of  that,  only  nearly  one-third 
of  what  they  spend  over  in  the  House  to 
do  the  same  job  that  we  do  here. 

So  I  submit  that  we  are  doing  a  very 
efficient  job  and  we  took  our  cuts  this 
year,  we  did  it  by  attrition.  With  the 
load  that  we  have  carried  through  the 
100th  Congress,  where  with  all  these  re- 
sponsibilities we  had  151  days  of  hear- 
ings, 24  bills  enacted  into  law;  in  the 
101st  Congress,  172  days  of  hearings,  27 
bills  enacted  into  law;  in  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 147  days  of  hearings,  26  bills  en- 
acted into  law  and  this  time  around, 
with  all  the  confirmation  hearings,  we 
have  80  some  confirmation  hearings,  82 
that  we  are  responsible  for,  confirm- 
able  positions  within  our  jurisdiction. 
That  load  alone  would  be  a  signiflcant 
burden  for  the  committee  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  just  submit  that  I  think  the  way 
that  the  cuts  would  be  made  on  this 
would  be  very  unfair  to  the  committee. 
We  would  lose  our  ability  to  do  some  of 
the  things  we  do  now  which  I  think 
would  be  a  greater  waste  than  us  run- 
ning what  I  believe  is  an  efficient  com- 
mittee. 

If  we  had  time  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wished  to 
go  through  our  responsibilities,  such  as 
the  archives,  the  budget  accounting 
matters,  census,  overseeing  the  effi- 
ciencies of  Government  as  well  as  the 
organizational  aspects  of  Government, 
in  addition  to  the  three  committees 
that  cover  some  of  these  other  things 
over  in  the  House,  I  think  our  budget  is 
very  well — we  discussed  this  in  great 
detail  with  the  Rules  Committee.  They 
agreed  to  with  our  budget  we  put  in. 
We  took  our  cuts  and  we  think  the  cuts 
we  took  are  enough  if  we  are  expected 
to  do  the  job  we  are  supposed  to  do. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  3  minutes? 


Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  the  distinguished 
Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  had  the 
distinct  pleasure,  as  many,  serving  for 
a  long  time  now  with  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  who  is  on  the  floor.  Often 
it  is  mentioned  he  is  a  very  principled 
legislator,  which  he  is.  He  is  a  man  who 
is  not  known  as  a  sharp  or  wily  politi- 
cal observer.  From  this  moment  on,  let 
me  assure  him  I  will  never  underesti- 
mate his  political  acumen  again. 

I  noticed  with  some  interest  that  the 
committees  he  is  on  received  no  cuts 
and  get  slight  increases.  I  also  notice 
he  was  wise  enough  not  to  take  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  Senator 
Byrd,  both  of  which  indicate  to  me 
that  he  had  learned  a  lesson  on  this 
floor  better  than  most  Members  do, 
sometimes  it  takes  them  several  dec- 
ades to  understand  that. 

So  let  me  start  off  by  complimenting 
him.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  ever  even 
subconsciously  underestimated  your 
political  acumen.  I  will  never  do  that 
again. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  the  Finance  Committee  on 
which  my  distinguished  friend  serves  is 
a  very  important  committee.  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  here  and  make  the  case 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  more  im- 
portant or  less  important  or  whatever. 
But  I  would  point  out  that  the  Finance 
Committee  effectively  has  a  budget  of 
over  $8  million,  which  is  double  any 
other  committee.  There  are  62  persons 
on  it,  as  we  counted  in  the  little  book — 
do  not  hold  me  to  that — roughly  60,  65 
people  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation which  is  important  and  it  should 
be.  But  what  happens  there  that  does 
not  happen  on  Labor  or  does  not  hap- 
pen in  Judiciary  or  other  committees, 
on  very  technical  matters,  they  have 
very  technical  people  doing  very  sig- 
nificant work  that  they  do  not  have 
to  do. 

For  example,  on  nominations,  I  have 
a  job  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  I  would  be  delighted  to  give  to 
anyone  else  who  wants  it.  It  is  the  part 
of  my  job  I  hate  the  most,  and  that  is 
doing  the  background  investigations  on 
judicial  nominees  and  all  other  nomi- 
nees for  lifetime  appointments,  among 
others.  We  will  have  over  160  Federal 
judges  for  which  we  will  have  to  do 
background  checks. 

My  friends  on  this  floor,  as  they 
should,  will  be  the  first  ones  to  remind 
me  if  we  send  anyone  to  the  floor  who 
has  in  any  way  had  any  transgression 
that  I  did  not  make  known  to  this  com- 
munity, the  community  of  the  Senate, 
they  will  remind  me  that  somehow  I 
put  them  in  a  terribly  embarrassing 
position  because  they  voted  on  some- 
one about  whom  they  did  not  know 
much. 

The  FBI,  for  example,  has  field  of- 
fices in  every  major  city  in  the  United 
States  of  America  to  do  these  back- 
ground investigations  on  everyone  who 


comes  up.  We  have  a  staff  that  is  re- 
quired to  do  the  same  thing  from  here 
that  is  about  one-fiftieth  the  resources. 
It  takes  the  FBI  somewhere  on  the 
order  of  15  to  20  weeks  by  the  time  the 
administration  moves  along  aind  actu- 
ally gives  them  an  assignment  and 
once  they  get  the  assignment  to  inves- 
tigate someone,  it  takes  them  weeks 
and  weeks  and  weeks  to  do  it.  We  are 
expected  to  do  the  same  quality  work 
with  fewer  people  by  a  factor  of  prob- 
ably 50  and  come  to  the  Senate  floor 
and  assure  everyone  of  the  background 
of  the  individuals. 

But  the  last  point  I  would  like  to 
make,  and  I  will  cease  and  desist,  there 
are  two  things  I  hate  to  argue  about. 
One  is  budgets  for  your  committee,  and 
two  is  remuneration.  It  seems  somehow 
unseemly— I  ask  for  1  more  minute 
from  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  how  many  bills,  who  passes  what, 
and  what  legislation  is  important  and 
not  important  and  whether  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  is  as  important  as 
the  tax  system,  or  whether  or  not  the 
judiciary  is  as  important  and  signifi- 
cant as  the  Social  Security  system, 
and  so  on.  Everybody  can  be  a  judge  of 
that. 

The  fact  is  we  are  taking  a  cut,  as  we 
should  take  a  cut.  This  would  amount 
to  closer  to  a  40-percent  cut.  I  under- 
stand; if  I  were  in  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion, I  would  do  the  same  thing.  I 
would  take  a  committee  like  Judici- 
ary, which  essentially  has  the  same 
budget  as  Appropriations,  and  I  would 
go  after  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
would  not  go  after  the  Appropriations 
Committee  because  I  would  want  to 
make  suire  I  got  something  in  my  State 
somewhere  along  the  line,  somewhere 
in  the  future.  The  Senator  knows  we 
will  not  deny  any  Federal  judges  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  I  wonder  wheth- 
er or  not  it  would  be  the  same  case  if 
somehow  we  cut  the  Appropriations 
Committee  by  40  percent. 

I  understand  the  motivation.  I  under- 
stand the  sincerity.  I  also  understand 
the  reality.  And  I  hope  that  we  are  in 
a  position  where  everybody  under- 
stands that  cutting  three  committees 
40  percent,  keeping  other  committees 
at  about  6  percent  and  raising  some  is 
particularly  inequitable. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator controls  20  minutes  30  seconds. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  his  kind  comments  re- 
garding me,  and  I  appreciate  that. 
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Let  me  just  say  this,  Mr.  President. 

First,  suggestions  were  made  regard- 
ing the  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
is  suggested  that  perhaps  I  did  not  cut 
the  Appropriations  Committee  because 
I  might  raise  the  ire  of  some  on  that 
committee  that  might  be  important  to 
me  in  the  future.  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nize that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee really  reviews  what  every  one  of 
the  authorizing  committees  do,  and  in- 
deed excessively,  I  might  say.  Some- 
times they  review  it  and  then  jettison 
everything  the  authorizing  committees 
do  and  proceed  merely  on  their  own 
way.  But  nonetheless,  it  is  a  commit- 
tee I  think  everyone  will  acknowledge 
has  the  heaviest  load  and  that  is  why 
they  have  more  members  than  any 
committee  here.  That  is  why  they  oi>- 
erate  with  such  strong  subcommittees 
as  opposed  to  most  other  committees 
in  the  Senate. 

So  that  is  the  rationale  for  leaving 
the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
the  cut  that  was  provided  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just  say 
this.  Somehow  the  suggestion  is  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  is  a 
wing  or  a  constant  source  of  informa- 
tion for  the  Finance  Committee  and 
thus  should  be  scored  on  the  Finance 
Committee's  payroll.  Well,  yes,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  does  rely 
on  them,  as  do  many  others  in  this 
Congress.  But  so  does  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  That  is  what  it  is.  a 
joint  committee. 

Furthermore,  let  me  just  say  this. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Social  Security  or 
with  trade  matters  or  with  NAFTA  or 
with  the  GATT  or  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, matters  like  that  that  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

Here  is  the  problem.  Mr.  President. 
This  country  is  running  a  deficit  of  $320 
billion.  We  think  it  is  all  right  for  Gen- 
eral Motors  when  they  are  running  a 
$25  billion  deficit  to  cut  people,  and  in- 
deed we  say  to  the  board  of  General 
Motors  and  the  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors:  Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing? And  so  it  is  with  IBM.  IBM  loses 
$5  billion  and  so  they  cut  people.  TWA 
loses  money  and  they  cut  i)eople.  Sears 
loses  money  and  they  cut  people.  Wes- 
tinghouse  loses  money  and  they  cut 
people.  Boeing  loses  money  and  they 
cut  people.  I  do  not  see  why  this  Sen- 
ate and  its  committees  cannot  make 
similar  cuts. 

Now,  where  do  you  look?  You  look,  it 
seems  to  me.  in  those  that  are  the  larg- 
est committees.  The  disparity  between 
the  number  of  employees  on  those 
three  committees  that  I  have  particu- 
larly singled  out  is  way  in  excess  of  the 
other  committees.  The  closest  commit- 
tee to  the  Judiciary  Committee — 
which,  by  the  way,  has  set  the  record, 
138  people — the  closest  committee  to 
that  other  than  the  other  two  that  I 


mentioned  is  the  Commerce  Committee 
with  93 — 45  employees  less  than  Judici- 
ary has.  And  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  124;  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 124.  And  indeed  Labor  does  not 
even  take  a  drop  under  this  budget — 124 
in  1992,  124  ia  1993. 

Now,  I  can  completely  understand 
that  everybody  protects  his  or  her  turf. 
That  is  understandable.  But  what  I  find 
to  be  the  unfairness  in  the  procedure 
that  was  undertaken  here  is  that  there 
was  a  percentage  cut.  In  other  words, 
when  you  cut  by  a  percentage,  it  leaves 
the  disparity  exactly  as  it  was  when 
you  started — 6  percent  for  the  Labor 
Committee,  6  percent  for  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  6  percent  for  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  and  6  per- 
cent for  Small  Business  and  Rules  and 
Finance  and  Environment,  and  all 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  where  the 
system  breaks  down. 

I  do  not  envy  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  or  the  ranking  mem- 
ber. Every  single  committee  chairman 
and  ranking  member  comes  before 
them  and  asks  for  more  money.  I  am 
no  exception. 

But  at  some  point  there  is  a  chance 
for  the  voters,  namely  the  Senators,  to 
say:  OK,  this  is  what  we  are  going 
to  do. 

I  certainly  hope  they  will  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  like  some  of  my  time, 
if  he  is  out  of  time,  that  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  know  that  we  are 
out  of  time. 

How  much  time  do  I  have,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  controls  11  min- 
utes; the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
controls  15  minutes  20  seconds. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  I  will  take  a 
few  minutes  and  we  are  probably  look- 
ing at  a  vote  at  a  quarter  of  7,  if  that 
is  all  right  with  my  other  Members.  I 
do  think  we  have  no  problem  with  that, 
so  I  think  we  can  do  that.  I  say  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  offered 
an  amendment  that  totally  revamps 
committee  funding  that  was  incor- 
porated in  Senate  Resolution  71  with- 
out access  to  hearings  or  budget  sub- 
missions. His  proposal  would  substitute 
his  committee  funding  preferences  for 
the  recommendations  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

With  the  four  committees — Com- 
merce, Government  Affairs.  Judiciary, 
and  Labor — his  amendment  uses  a 
meat-ax  approach.  These  committees 
would  be  reduced  about  12  to  30  percent 
without  any  rationale  except  his  belief 
that  these  committees  have  as  their 
standard  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
Finance  Committee. 
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Well,  let  us  look  at  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  Finance  Committee  has 
fared  very  well  under  my  chairmanship 
at  Rules.  The  average  increase  for  com- 
mittees from  1986,  the  base  for  1987,  to 
1994  is  28.4  percent.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee during  that  period  has  received 
an  increase  of  42.1  percent,  above  aver- 
age. Comparatively,  the  four  commit- 
tees he  proposes  to  cut  have  received 
less  than  average. 

The  amendment  is  not  fair.  It  has 
only  one  rationale — only  one  ration- 
ale— and  that  reduces  Commerce,  Gov- 
ernment Affairs,  Judiciary,  and  Labor 
to  the  level  of  Finance.  In  my  opinion, 
it  should  be  rejected. 

I  hear  my  distinguished  friend  saying 
it  is  a  disproportionate  cut.  Sure,  it  is. 
You  take  6  percent  of  the  larger 
amount,  you  take  more  money  away 
from  them.  You  take  6  percent  of  a 
lower  amount,  you  take  less.  So.  in 
fact.  Judiciary.  Governmental  Affairs. 
Labor,  and  Commerce  take  a  bigger  hit 
than  the  other  committees  are  taking. 

If  this  amendment  passes,  we  will 
have  to  lay  off,  on  March  1,  120-some- 
odd  staff  members  on  just  three  com- 
mittees alone.  We  are  already  remov- 
ing 80.  That  is  a  pretty  good  hit. 

We  also  have  this  commission  that  is 
looking  at  the  total  organization  and 
operation  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
It  may  be  that  they  will  make  rec- 
ommendations that  we  have  200  slots 
for  A  committees,  100  slots  for  B  com- 
mittees, so  each  Senator  will  have  two 
A's  and  one  B.  That  will  help  reduce. 

Also,  we  may  go  back  to  zero  budget- 
ing and  let  us  look  at  the  committees 
and  their  effort.  What  do  you  do  about 
a  special  problem  that  arises?  What  do 
you  do  when  you  have  bank  failures 
and  savings  and  loan  crises,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be.  and  a  committee  is 
overwhelmed  with  responsibility?  You 
have  to  have  some  vehicle  to  help 
them.  That  has  not  been  given  any  con- 
sideration here.  We  think  we  have  in 
the  committee.  So  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues now  will  not  tear  asunder  the 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  that  I  went 
through  and  the  committee  members 
went  through,  my  good  friend  from 
Alaska,  TED  Stevens,  went  through  to 
bring  us  to  the  point  where  we  are  this 
evening.  I  think  we  have  done  a  pretty 
decent  job. 

When  the  Boren-Domenici-Hamilton 
committee  is  finished  and  makes  rec- 
ommendations, we  will  see  how  strong 
the  cutters  are.  We  will  see  how  strong 
the  people  are  around  here  to  reorga- 
nize the  committees.  But,  for  gosh 
sakes,  give  us  a  chance  to  do  it  in  a 
methodical  way  rather  than  coming  in 
here  and  saying  to  the  four  committees 
and  four  committees  only.  "You  get  all 
the  cuts,  and  other  committee  all  get 
increases." 

And  you  cut  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee; you  cut  them  fairly  severely, 
about  $60,000.  I  think.  We  did  not  cut 
them  any.   Our  rationale  was  that  2 
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years  ago,  they  refused  to  take  the 
raise  that  we  gave  the  committees  that 
the  Senator  sits  on.  So  when  they  came 
back  this  time,  and  said,  "We  were  fru- 
gal last  time  and  did  not  take  a  raise; 
don't  cut  us  an  additional  10  percent 
this  time,"  we  did  not.  We  recognized 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  and 
small  business  is  important  to  the 
economy.  It  is  important  to  this  body. 

So  I  am  very  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  not  accept  this  amend- 
ment, that  we  will  vote  against  it  and 
give  us  time. 

I  think  my  friend  from  Mississippi 
understands  that  we  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee try  to  be  as  fair  and  work  as 
hard  as  we  can  to  try  to  reduce,  to 
reach  the  point.  We  have  done  several 
things.  We  are  going  to  reduce  the 
overall  cost  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate by  14.5  percent,  in  addition  to  the 
6.5  percent  cut  we  took  last  year.  We 
are  going  to  reduce  the  employees  by  4 
percent  each  year.  That  is  1,300  more 
that  are  going  off  in  a  rational  and  rea- 
sonable way. 

Now  with  the  committees  where  we 
are  reducing  them  10  percent  and  giv- 
ing them  a  smaller  COLA  in  the  next 
year,  provided  it  is  approved  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  I 
think  that  we  are  on  the  right  track.  It 
is  a  downward  ramp.  I  think  by  the  end 
of  this  year  we  will  see  that  the  Boren 
Commission  will  make  pretty  stringent 
recommendations.  At  that  time  we  can 
make  our  decision  as  it  relates  to  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate everything  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  said.  I  am 
not  quite  prepared  to  give  him  as  much 
credit  as  perhaps  he  feels  his  commit- 
tee deserves  because  it  seems  to  me,  as 
I  review  what  was  done,  with  very  few 
exceptions  an  arbitrary  across-the- 
board  cut  was  made,  in  effect  6  percent 
to  every  committee.  As  the  chairman 
pointed  out,  there  was  an  exception 
made  with  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, but  basically  it  was  just  6  percent 
right  across  the  board. 

Obviously,  some  of  these  committees, 
for  historic  reasons,  have  been  funded 
way  in  excess  of  other  committees.  To 
me.  it  just  seems  time  that  we  bite  the 
bullet.  As  you  recall,  the  chairman  of 
General  Motors  was  ousted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  General  Motors 
because  he  did  not  make  the  cuts  that 
were  necessary  to  save  that  company. 
We  have  a  Nation  that  is  in  far  worse 
trouble  than  General  Motors.  We  are 
running  $320  billion  deficits.  It  seems 
to  ibe  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  take 
every  step  we  can.  Is  it  going  to  cause 
some  pain?  Sure  it  is  going  to  cause 
some  pain.  I  do  not  know  why  we  think 
it  is  perfectly  all  right  for  Boeing  to 
lay  off  X  thousand  workers,  or  Wes- 


tinghouse.  or  Sears  but  for  us  to  lay  off 
60  or  50  or  70  people  somehow  seems 
Biblically  unsound. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  for  this  amendment. 
It  will  save  $5  million.  Is  $5  million  a 
lot?  No,  not  much,  but  at  lesist  it  shows 
we  are  making  some  effort. 

A  lot  has  been  made  about  this  study 
that  is  going  to  take  place.  I  think  we 
are  all  used  to  studies.  Three  cheers  or 
four  cheers  for  what  they  are  doing, 
those  earnest  people  who  are  on  this 
study  group.  But  I  would  not  bet  the 
farm  that  when  we  are  through,  great 
changes  are  going  to  be  made.  I  hope 
there  are.  But  so  far  I  think  I  will 
withhold  judgment  until  I  see  the  re- 
sults of  that  study. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  if  the  com- 
mittee chairman  is  prepared  to.  I  yield 
my  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  prepared.  I  want  to 
make  one  statement.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  said 
that  it  is  all  right  for  General  Motors 
to  lay  off  people,  it  is  all  right  for  Boe- 
ing to  lay  off  people.  But  somehow  or 
another  it  comes  back  to  us  to  try  to 
give  leadership,  to  try  to  help  stimu- 
late the  economy  so  they  will  not  have 
to  lay  off  those  people  or  so  they  can 
rehire.  We  are  downsizing  the  military. 
No  one  knows  that  more  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  We  are  trying  to 
find  ways  to  retrain  those  people  so 
they  will  be  eligible  for  new  jobs.  That 
responsibility  is  ours,  if  you  take  a 
meatax  to  the  committees  that  are 
supposed  to  do  these  sorts  of  things,  to 
give  leadership,  then  in  time  of  need  we 
have  more  responsibility  than  when 
times  are  good.  So  I  say  to  my  friend 
now  is  not  the  time  to  cut. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKI] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoBB).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29. 
nays  69,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

19  Leg.] 

YEAS-29 

Bond 

Faircloth 

Lugar 

Bradley 

Gorton 

Mack 

Brown 

Gramm 

McConnell 

Bums 

Gregg 

Nlckles 

Chafee 

Helms 

Preasler 

CoaU 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Craig 

Kempthome 

Smith 

D'Amato 

Kerrey 

Specter 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lott 

NAYS— 69 

Akaka 

Feingold 

Metienbaum 

Baucus 

Peinsteln 

MikulsU 

Bennett 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Glenn 

Moseley-Braun 

Bingaman 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Grassley 

Murray 

Boxer 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bumpers 

HeHin 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Reid 

Campbell 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Cochran 

Jeffords 

Robb 

Coben 

Kassebaum 

Rockefeller 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Coverdell 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Sasser 

DeConcini 

Krueger 

Simon 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Domenici 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dorgan 

Lieberman 

Warner 

Durenbergei 

Mathews 

Wellstone 

Exon 

McCain 

Wofloitl 

NOT  VOnNG-2 

Murkowski 

Shelby 

So  the  amendment  (No.  61)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXPLANATION  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  in  the  vote  on  the  Mitchell-Dole 
amendment  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  Sen- 
ators should  be  frozen  for  1  year,  I  was 
detained  on  official  business  and  was 
unable  to  reach  the  floor  in  time  before 
the  completion  of  the  vote.  I  support 
this  amendment  to  rule  out  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  Senators'  sala- 
ries and  would  have  voted  "aye,"  had  I 
been  present. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMEMORATING  THE  KOREAN 
WARTIME  SERVICE  OF  THE  204TH 
FIELD  ARTILLERY  BATTALION. 
UTAH  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
questing inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  poem  written  by  two 
young  soldiers  of  the  204th  Field  Artil- 
lery Battalion  of  the  Utah  National 
Guard,  during  the  Korean  war.  Entitled 
"Undefeated."  the  poem  depicts  the 
spirit  and  commitment  of  the  men  of 
the  204th  during  the  Chinese  spring  op- 
eration in  1951,  the  grimmest  part  of 
the  war. 

The  unit's  gallantry  was  recognized 
widely:  it  received  a  Korean  Presi- 
dential Citation  and  a  special  tribute 
from  one  of  America's  greatest  mili- 
tary leaders.  Gen.  A.C.  Wedemeyer. 

The  204th  Field  Artillery  occupies  a 
proud  place  in  Utah  history  as  well, 
Mr.  President.  Like  the  Utah  National 
Guard  of  which  it  has  always  been  a 
part,  the  204th  derived  from  the 
"Nauvoo  Legion."  The  legion  was  i)art 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois. In  1847,  the  legion  was  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Mormon  pioneer  trek 
to  Utah,  where  the  204th  later  became 
known  as  the  "Mormon  Battalion." 
The  unit  was  asked  by  President  Polk 
to  fight  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  unit 
marched  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  KS,  by 
foot,  and  then  on  to  San  Diego.  This 
journey  of  2,000  miles  represents  one  of 
the  longest  infantry  marches  in  mili- 
tary history. 

The  204th  was  later  redesignated  as 
the  145th  Field  Artillery  Regiment  and 
fought  in  France  during  World  War  I 
before  restoring  its  204th  Battalion  des- 
ignation again  after  3'/^  years  of  World 
War  II  service  in  the  Pacific  theater. 

Finally,  on  August  19.  1950.  the  204th. 
now  headquartered  in  Logan.  UT.  was 
activated  for  Korean  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  poem,  "Undefeated," 
written  by  Leo  Conger  of  Tremonton, 
UT.  and  Leon  Conger  of  Seattle.  WA. 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

Additionally.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  roster  of 
members  of  this  fine  unit  at  the  time 
of  its  induction  in  1950  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  joining  me 
in  this  tribute  to  the  204th. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Undefeated 
I 
We  landed  at  Pusan  happy  as  could  be 
The  rest  of  Korea  we  had  yet  to  see 
The  cry  of  battle  we  answered  brave 
The  204th  banner  proudly  waves 
O'  please  send  us  on.  O"  please  send  us  on. 

11 
The  nigrhts  that  we  spent  near  the  river  by 

Tongmea 
Will  always  be  remembered  to  this  day 
The  river  battle  we  had  won 
But  the  worst  bad  yet  to  come 


O' 


send   us  on 
Tongnea. 


our  way.   And   let   us   leave 


m 

We  moved  on  up  to  Inchon  on  through 

Yong  Dong  Poe  then  through  the 

War  torn  city  of  Seoul 

Where  our  boys  so  proudly  fought 

In  the  land  that  God  forgot 

O'  send  us  on  our  way.  And  send  us  on  today. 

IV 

The  battle  of  Death  Valley 
We  bravely  made  our  stand 
The  morning  sun  rose  sadly 
Across  the  bloody  sand. 
All  night  long  our  big  guns  spoke 
But  our  lines  the  Commies  broke 
O'  please  show  us  the  way,  And  send  us  on 
today. 

V 

The  Air  Force  struck  by  day 

And  the  204th  by  night. 

We  drove  the  Commies  back 

As  we  fought  for  what  was  right. 

Onward  Cassions  was  our  cry. 

Our  Country's  fame  must  never  die. 

You'd  here  their  voices  lend 

We'll  cross  the  Im  Jim  men. 

VI 

Sitting  in  a  foxhole 
Behind  the  battle  line 
Thinking  of  our  Sweethearts 
We  had  to  leave  behind. 
When  this  conflict  we  have  won 
It's  home  again  to  our  loved  ones 
And  to  the  land  we  love.  We  pray  to  God 
above. 


PERSONNEL  ROSTER  AT  TIME  OF  INDUCTION  AUGUST  19. 
1950 


Naine 


Gnde 


Wdftjs  (Present  or  last 
known) 


Wliitesjdes.  k*  E  Col 

Vandeftwff.  KenneUi  J  Mai. 

iodnson,  Jolin  I Mai. 

AiHtersofl.  Lnimn  R  Cap) 

ButtBlieli).  Slate Capl 

Caitson,  Vernon  M  Ca«l. 

Rojers,  Dean  1 Ca(t 

Stranj,  Douilas  C Cafl. 

Hari)»,  Charles  H  .._ _._  CINO 

Garrett.  Harv«»  I WHIG 


2103  Rnliewood  Way.  Bounti- 
ful. Ut  SWIO 

U2I  West  Slwpard  In.  Farm- 
ington.  Ut  8402S 

Brigham  City.  Utah  S402S 

1S2S  Sumac  Dr .  Lofan.  Ut 
84321 

U  West  3rd  North.  Logan.  Ut 
84321 

lo(an.  Utah  84321 

U9  North  2nd  West.  Loian.  Ut 
««32I 

Up*.  UWi  84321 

lotan.  Utah  84321 

959  Cresttnod  f)d .  Kaysville. 
Ut  84037 


Headquarters  Battery 
Wiherg.  Roderick  I 

Wimmef.  Charles  R 

Biddle  Winston  J  

Booth.  Marvin  I 


Crookston.  Douglas  0 
Hampton,  Ellwt  B 


Winston.  Jay  R 

Sharp.  Ralph  L 

Wimmet.  Waynt  N  . 


Chnstenson.  Boyd  B 

Madsen.  Fred  R  

Mattson.  lours  M.,  *. 

Simmons.  DeWayne  W 
Stevenson.  Charles  W 

Tlramley.  lames  B 

Whetstone.  Allen  R 

Wiser,  Oenzil  N 

Wiser,  Sytmar  I.  ...„ 

Btoriunan,  OeMiy  C.    . 

Butlars.  Roland  H  

Canlwdl,  lanes  C 


Capt  lO;  West  4th  North,  Logan.  Ut 

84321 
tUSGT  2SS  West  5th  North.  Logan. 

Utah  84321 

SGT. Collmgston,  Ut  84306 

SGr S24  East  Center  St    Logan.  Ut 

84321 
WXGT  RfD  11.  SmitMield.  Ut  84335 

SAC  1273  22nd  St ,  Odgen.  Ut 

84400 
WSCr 760  N  2nd  West.  Logan.  Utah 

84321 

Ser Hyde  Part.  Ut  843IS 

IKCr 365  North  1st  West.  Logan.  Ut 

84321 
SGT  HVi  North  5lh  East.  Logan, 

Ut  84321 
M/SCT 136  North  Is)  East.  Brigham 

City.  Ut  84302 
S/FC    328  North  2nd  West,  Logan 

Ut  84321 
S/FC  Collmgston,  Ut  84306 

S/FC  28  West  5lh  North.  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
CPl  648  North  Mam  St .  Logan.  Ut 

84321 
SGI  326  East  2nd  South,  Logan. 

Ut  84321 

SGI leoiston.  Ut  84320 

SGI lewston.  Ut  84320 

Cn. 148  South  3rd  East.  Logan,  Ut 

84321 

CPl lewiston,  Ut  84320 

SGI RFD  11.  Smithfietd.  Ut  84335 
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Name 


Grade 


Address  (Present  or  last 
knowi) 


Heninger.  HaroM  C 

Jensen  Chartes  R 

Winson,  DeUy -. 

Ostler,  David  S. 

leavitt  Eart,  Jr. 

Bait,  lonell  E. 

Beaves.  Albert  W.  

Haslam.  James  R 

Smith.  Clayton  0   

Vaughan,  Roliert  L 

Battery  ■A" 
Freeman,  Dean  B 

Johnson.  Gin  J 

Bair,  Scort  W.  

Hess.  Wendell 

Bann.  Glen  L  .._„_. 

Brown.  James  A. — .. 

Burt.  David  W 

Busenbarti.  Dte  L  

Busenhark.  Grant  L 

Bywater,  Marvin  E 

Carey.  Gerald  C 

Crapo.  Norman  D 

Hansen,  Eric  V 

Hatch  Odell  K. 

Hendricks.  Daryl 

Hillran.  Douglas  L  

Hoist,  RoOert  R 

Jensen.  Ronald  A^ 

leopesen,  Charles  L 

Jeppesen.  David  L  

letipson.  Dale  C 

leppsen.  Warner 

Minson,  Don  F 

Kelly.  LeRoy  P. 

Hint  Floyd  W „ 

Knawl.  George  L  

Licht.  Lyie  A.  . 

Mcfarlane.  Gordon  A. 

Morrell.  Dwight  L 

Nakamura.  Hany  H 

Nelson.  Paul  C 

Nelson.  Jerald  H  

Nelson.  Raulon  M 

Olsen,  Floyd  J 

Olsen.  Grant  

Payne.  Dean  L 

Peeples.  Lewis  J 

Pella.  Robert  C 

Perry,  Allen  t 

Peters.  Duane  *.  

Pert.  Burton  R   

Pen,  Robert  G 

Phillips,  Burt  L  ..__ 

Richards.  Glenn  R 


SGT  141  West  6lh  South.  Logan. 

Ut  84321 

CPl Boi  223,  Pans,  Idaho  83261 

SSI  1475  Canyon  Rd  .  Logan.  Ut 

84321 
SGT 394  East  1st  South,  Nephi.  Ut 

84648 
cn. 276  North  1st  West.  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
CFl P  0  Bon  22,  Richmond.  Ut 

84333 
cn. 126  East  4th  North.  Logan,  Ut 

84321 

cn lewiston.  Utah  84320 

PFC 361  East  8lh  North,  Logan.  Ut 

84321 
Cn Smithlield.  Ut  84335 

CAPT 218  North  1st  East.  Brigham 

City,  Ut  84302 
lit  a  ....    39  South  2nd  East.  Brigham 

Crty.  Ut  84302 
M  U.  ....     Richmond.  Ut  84333 
2ild  a  ....     178  North  3rd  East.  Bngham 

City.  Ut  84302 
UK 466  East  6295  So ,  Murray.  Ut 

84107 
SET 316  South  1st  West  Brigham 

City.  Ut  84302 
PFC 1410  West  1320  North.  Provo, 

Ut  84604 
SGI 45  North  5lh  West.  Brigham 

City.  Ut  84302 
CPl  308  South  4th  West.  Brigham 

City.  Ut  84302 
Cn 707  Eliason  St ,  Brigham  City. 

Ut  84302 
PFC 58  South  3ril  West,  Brigham 

City.  Ut  84302 
CPl      ,406  North  4th  East,  Bngham 

City  Ut  84302 
SGT 5230  Albert  Way,  Sacramento. 

CA  95801 
WSET  ....    2881  West  300  South,  West 

Point,  Ut  84015 
WC 518  East  Fonest.  Bngham 

City.  Ut  84302 

Cn RED  »1.  Hooper,  Ut  84315 

cn  455  South  300  West.  Bngham 

City.  Ut  84302 
PFC  1817  Bella  Vista  Dr.  Sierra 

Vista,  A2  85635 
cn  924  East  South,  Bngham  City, 

Ut  84302 
cn 615  Spnnghill  Dr ,  Murray,  Ut 

84107 
on 339  East  7lh  North.  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 
cn  645  North  1st  West,  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 
IVS6T 335  North  5th  East,  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 
IK 651  Buena  Vista,  Lahilera.  CA 

90631 
SGT 576  South  700  West.  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 
S/FC  217  East  4th  South,  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 
PFC -     540  North  1st  East,  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 
SCI 178  North  2nd  East.  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 
PFC  1183  Via  Arroyo,  Ventura.  CA 

93003 
cn RfO  II,  Brigham  City,  Ut 

84302 
SGT 305  North  Mam  St .  Bngham 

City.  Ut  84302 
PFC 533  West  600  South.  Bngham 

City.  Ut  84302 
cn 207  East  100  South,  Bngham 

City.  Ut  84302 
SGT 370  Chestnut  Dr ,  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
SGT 613  Spnnghouseman,  Munay, 

Ut  84107 
PfC 118  East  300  North.  Brigham 

City.  Ut  84302 
cn 735  North  Mam  St ,  Brigham 

City,  Ut  84302 
SGT 312  East  Forrest  St ,  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 
cn. 5341  Cole  SI .  San  Diego,  CA 

92117 
on 2650  Greenachers.  Tucson.  A2 

85700 
Cn  11651  Kasha,  Concord,  CA 

94518 
PFC 162  North  2nd  East.  Bngham 

City.  Ut  84302 
SffC  162  North  2nd  East.  Bngham 

City.  Ut  84302 
cn  529  South  4n  East.  Bngliam 

City,  in  84302 
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Grade 


Address  (Present  or  last 
known) 


Rigby.  Jay  D S/FC  ,,, 

Romer,  Victor  J M/SGT  . 

Stevens,  Evan  0 PFC 

lams,  Meriin  PFC 

Thompson.  J.  Bruce Cn 

Valentine,  Dale  G 


4445  So  3420  W,  West  Valley 

City,  Ut  84120 
428  North  6th  East,  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 
519  North  2nd  East,  Brigham 

City,  Ut  84302 
37  North  2nd  East,  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 
3321  Garden  Keyniece.  Haci- 
enda Hgts.  CA  91745 
cn 410  West  700  North,  Bngham 

City.  Ut  84302 
Valentine.  Robert  G SGI 529  East  1st  North,  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 
Whitaker,  Floyd  I PFC 3795  North  Hwy  89,  Layton.  Ut 

84041 
Whitaker,  Jareis  G PFC 38  South  4th  East,  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 

Whitaker,  Ted  0 SGI Huntington,  Ut  84528 

Young,  LyIe  J   Cn 646  North  3rd  East,  Bngham 

City.  Ut  84302. 
Battery  "B ' 
Bishop,  Theral  V W1 733  Hilkrest  A« ,  Logan.  Ut 

84321 
Marble,  Leonard  S Ist  LI 20  First  St ,  Mesa.  Wash 

99343 

Zundell,  Rosel  W 1st  LI Gartand.  Utah  84312 

Able  Roy SOT 112  West  10th  South.  Garland. 

Ut  84312 

Anderson,  Don  C SGT Garland,  Ut  84312 

Austin,  George  I „ CPl 665  Holiday  Dr ,  Bngham  City, 

Ut  84302 
Call.  Bobby  E     PFC 1038  North  482nd  St  #15, 

Phoena.  AZ  85008 
Cannon,  Murray  E S/FC  179  Ross  Drive,  Clearfield,  Ut 

84015 
Cannon,  Richard  D Cn  364  West  775  North,  Logan  Ut 

84321 

Capener,  Daryl  M Cn Garland,  Ut  84312 

Carter,  James  R    ,. S/FC  Garland,  Ut  84312 

Castleton,  Leonard  t  S/FC  702  East  200  South, 

Centerville,  Ut  84014 

Conger,  Leo  R PFC Tremonton,  Ut  84337 

Conger,  Leon  H PFC  9818  240  SI  SW.  Edmunds, 

WA  98020 

Couch  Farrell  C SGT Box  84,  Garland,  Ut  84312 

Couch,  Raymond  Jr Cn 1088  South  8th  West.  Woods 

Croxx,  UT  84087, 

Deakin.  David  D Cn    Tremonton,  Ut  84337, 

Forsgren,  Leon  M PFC Garland,  Ut  84312 

Hansen,  LaVar  H Cn 902  East  3200  North,  Ogden, 

Ut  84404 
Heppler,  Mai  R PFC 225  East  4th  North, 

Tremonton,  Ut  84337 
Hill,  Don  J WSGI PC  Boi  243,  Garland.  Ut 

84312 
Hi«.  Merrill  PFC  . 


41  West  Center  St ,  Gartand, 

Utah  84312 
1531  lulie  Une,  Twin  Falls, 

Idaho  83301 
701  LaMirada,  Carson  City.  NV 

89701 
202  East  4th  North. 

Tremonton,  Ut  84337 
1414  West  11400  So,  South 
Jordan.  Ut  84065 

Lavender,  John  L  SGI 1061  Douglas,  Ogden,  Ut 

84400 

Manning,  Earf  J   PFC  3050  North  150  East,  Ogden. 

Ut  84058 
581  North  2nd  East, 

Tremonton,  Ut  84337 
900  Century  Park  123,  Ogden, 

Ut  84404 
1430  Garfield.  Idaho  Falls.  ID 

83401 
620  SE  Kramer  PI .  Issaquah. 

WA  98027 
30965  Palo  AJto  Dr ,  Redland, 

CA  92373 
1635  Maria  Drive.  Reno.  NV 

98509 
235  East  8th  North, 

Tremonton,  Ut  84337 
800  North  800  East  Bounlitul. 

Ut  84010 
1105  Fairfield  Ave ,  Roseville, 
CA  95675 

S/FC  Gartand,  Ut  84312 

PFC 245  East  8th  North, 

Tremonton.  Ut  84337 

Roberts,  Robert  R Cn Tremonton.  Ut  84337 

Rucker.  Fred  W  cn 930  South  500  West,  Bountiful, 

Ut  84010 

Rudd,  Evan  N   Cn 631  East  5900  South,  Murray, 

Ut  84107 

Sandall,  Dallas  W Cn 705  North,  Tremonton,  Ut 

84337 

Sato,  George  Cn RFD  13,  Tremonton,  Ut  84337 

Smith,  Leslie  K Cn 3949  W  3100  South.  West 

Valley  City,  Ut  84120 

Smith.  OriinH PFC     1554  21st  SI,  Ogden,  Ut 

84401 

Smith,  Thomas  E Cn 6112  Richmond  Ave.  Ganlen 

Grove.  CA  92645 


Huish,  Burton  P  cn  . 

Jensen.  Val  Don SGI . 

Johnson.  Lowell  M Cn  . 

Larson.  John  F PFC  . 


Mason,  Mai  L   Cn 

Nessen,  Ray  E Cn 

Nish,  Orvil  D PFC  . 

Nye,  Fredenck  L Cn  . 

Petersen.  Gerald  A  Cn  . 

Petty.  Vem  G      SGI . 

Porter,  Donald  H PFC 

Rasmussen,  Joseph  S PFC 

Ransom.  Ronald  D PFC 


Rhodes,  Robert  M 
Rich,  John  D 
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Spencer,  Richard  E PFC  

Sutherland,  Kent  L  S/FC 

Thompson.  Reid  L  M/SGT 


4764  South  4621  West, 

Keams  Ut  84118 
207  Robbms  Ave  ,  Ogden,  Ut 

84404 
552  South  7th  West.  Brigham 
City,  Ut  84302 

Turley,  Grant  E Cn Garland,  Ut  84312. 

Ward,  Mai  C  - SGI Rrverside.  Ut.  84334. 

Wilson,  Billy  D : PFC 1551  Snyder  Rd  ,  East  Lan- 
sing. Mich  48823 

Wise.  Lawrence  M S/FC  2957  Jackson  Bhrd  .  Ogden.  Ut 

84400 
Zundel,  RosH  W S/FC    Gartand.  Ut.  84312. 

Battery  "C" 
Lundahl.  DonaM  T CAPI 1395  East  7th  North.  Logan. 

Ut  84321 
Nelson,  Dale  0    1st  IT 745  Hillcrest.  logan,  Ut 

84321 
Bateson,  On  G 2nd  IT 976  Yucca  Dr.  Murray,  Ut 

84107 
Sinitli.  Duane  F.  2iid  IT 102  8th  St .  North  West 

Watterton,  SD  57201 
Schvaneveldt.  Jack W/0  175  South  4th  East.  Logan.  Ut 

84321 
Atnip,  Jerry  T   PVI 142  West  Center  SI .  Logan, 

Ut  84321 

Beckstrand.  Arland  K.  PFC Meadow  Ut  84644 

Blacard,  John  L SGI 439  South  Main  St .  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
Blacard,  Theron  R SCI 547  South  Main  St ,  Logan,  Ut 

84321 

Branch,  Merrill  E PFC Wellington,  Ut  84542 

Broberd,  Val  B Cn 255  South  4th  East,  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
Brown.  Edward  L  S/FC  295  North  1st  West,  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
Brown,  Thadeus  D SGI 547  South  Mam  St .  logan,  Ut 

84321 

Chnstensen,  Reed  C M/SCI 

Christiansen,  Elmer  L PfC  .. . 

Cressal.  Calvin  C   S/FC    , 


Erz.  James  D S/FC 

Evans.  Robert  R Cn  ,. 


Beaver,  Ut  84713 

Mt  Pleasant,  Ut .  84647 

870  North  Mam  St ,  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
5585  Harrison  Blvd  ,  Ogden, 

Ut  84404 
853  Bogert  Rd ,  River  Edge.  NJ 

07661 
Freeman,  Monte  H S/FC  181  East  6th  North,  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
Galkway.  Gerald  A. PW 1130  East  1300  South,  Salt 

UkeCity,Ut  84112 
Gamer,  Hal  £ _..    Cn PO  Boi  3447,  logan.  Ut . 

84321 

Gittins,  Lloyd  E _ SGT Mendon,  Ut  84325 

Golding,  Sebron  R SGI 875  East  150  North.  Logan.  Ut 

84321 

Hansen,  Richard  B Cn Mt  Pleasant,  Ut  84647 

Hess,  Gerald  A PFC 467  North  4th  East,  Logan  Ut 

84321 
Hughes,  John  A S/FC  3505  Sawtelle  Blvd ,  Los  Ange- 
les. CA  9C0U0 
James.  George  L Cn 450  South  Mam  St .  Logan.  Ut 

84321 
John.  Alvan  R Cn 384  North  350  East.  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
Kovene,  Joseph  E _ SGT  190  North  1st  East.  Logan.  Ut 

84321 
Leavitt.  Val  D   S/FC  2%  East  4lh  North,  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
Lowe,  Sterling  C PFC 75  West  5lh  North.  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
luchenni.  Glen  L SGI 1470  Highland  Dr..  logan,  Ut 

84321 

Matley.  fred  S  SGT Lake  Arthur,  NM  88253 

Maughan,  RaymoMl  0 SGT 756  West  200  North,  Logan, 

Ut  84321 

Mitticell,  Elvm  G Cn Bo«  373,  Fillmore,  Ut  84631 

Olsen,  Don  H  S/FC  128  South  1st  East,  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
Partington,  Boyd  T  Cn 425  Vilest  1st  North,  Logan.  Ul 

84321 
Smith,  Noble  B   Cn  164  South  3rd  West,  Logan, 

Ut.  84321 
Wiley,  Victor  A  S/FC  1315  Ellendale  Ave ,  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
Woodhouse.  Nattianiel  S  Cn  Bm  455,  Beaver,  Ut  84713 

Senrice  Battery 
Denning,  George  T 1st  LI 763  South  800  West.  Payson. 

Ut  84651 
Minkler,  Ray  A 1st  LI 281  West  Center  St .  Logan. 

Ut  84321 
Done.  Nathan  K 2nd  IT 3125  South  2750  East,  Salt 

UkeCity.Ut  84110 
Wadsworth,  Harold  M CWO  780  East  700  North,  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
Haxey.  Dennis  R WOIC  218  South  100  East.  Logan, 

Ut  84321 
Andreason,  CliHord  R PFC 611  East  1200  West.  Logan. 

Ut  84321 
Bergeson,  Omar  H M/SGT 75  East  200  South,  Lewiston, 

Ut  84320 
Bingham,  Stanley  P  S/FC  47  East  100  South,  Smithlield, 

Ut  84335 
Buttertield,  Mehrin  D  Cn 5370  Alton  Ave ,  Murray,  Ut. 

84107 


PERSONNEL  ROSTER  AT  TIME  OF  INDUCTION  AUGUST  19, 
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Name 


Grade 


Address  (Present  or  last 
known) 


Elwood,  Russel  0  Cn 181  North  100  West,  Smith- 

heU.  Ut  84335 
Facer,  Conrad  I SGI 4043  Muirtield  Lompoc  CA 

93436 
facer.  Wilford  P  _ SffC  2015  West  3150  So,  Salt  Lake 

City.  Ut  84119 
Hodges,  Richart  « M/SGT 7412  Su  a ,  Conogu.  CA 

91304 
Hyer,  Larry  L Cn 200  West  1000  South,  Lewis- 
ton,  Ut  84320 

Karren,  Steven  I Cn lewiston  Ut  84320 

Karren,  Ves  A Cn 4522  Dartmouth  Cir,  West  Val- 
ley Dty,  Ut  84120 
leavitt.  Joe  L  _ Cn PO  Bn  37  Lewiston,  Ut 

84320 
Low.  Olwer  D  cn 39  South  100  West,  Smittilield, 

Ut  84335 
Lundberg.  George  D  SGT 94  East  300  South,  SmithfaM. 

Ut  84335 
Noble,  Hart  M  S/FC  52  East  3rd  North,  Smrthlield, 

Ut  84335 
Pickett,  George  8  SGT 4409  Alma  Ave .  Castro  Valley. 

CA  94546 
Poulsen,  Scan  I _.    Cn 13513  Homestead.  Riverton. 

Ut  84065 
Reeder.  Billy  I SGT 511  South  100  West,  Logan. 

Ut  84321 
Reeder,  Martin  C SGT 539  East  100  North,  legan.  Ut 

84321 
Reeder.  LeGrand Cn 1015  East  2250  North,  Logan. 

Ut  84321 

Rogers,  Marteon  D __..     Ol lewiston  Utah  84320 

Stocks,  Clair  J  „.     Cn 335  S  900  West  Bo  489. 

Cedar  City  Ut  84720 

Stocks  Dayna  I  SffC  Preston  ID  83263 

Taggart,  Sylvan  N SGT 15  North  Mam  SI ,  MilMIe,  Ut 

84326 
Wood,  Chartes  R Cn 210  North  Mam  St ,  lewiston, 

Ut  84320 

Oflicer  Personnel,  204th  .field  Artillery  Battalion,  Served  in  Korea 


Whitesides  Joe  E  Col 

Cornell,  Robert  W  :..    U,  Col 


2103  Ridgewood  Way,  Bounti- 
ful Ut  84010 
8100  Casuarma  Dr.  fort 
Richey,  Fl  33553 

Deiheimer,  Bob" U  Col  3023  Ftorida  Blvd ,  Brai 

Fl  34207 
Hale,  Bunn  D U.  Col 


908  Cmcinnatti  St ,  El  Paso, 

TX  79900 
Gailbrairti.  Joseph  M  MM 853  Govt  Way.  Coeur  D'Akne, 

10  83814 

Johnson,  John  I  MM Brigham  City,  Ut ,  84302 

lingner,  fredenck  A MAI 3633  Foi  Run,  Cibolo.  TX 

78108 
McAllister.  Guy  MAI 13721-58th  Ave  E ,  PuyaHup, 

WA  98373 
Vandertwlf,  Kennetti  J  HAJ      .        1124  W  Sheppanl  In   fanii- 

ington,  Ut  84025 
Watson,  Thomas  E  MAI  1297  Emory  Rd.  NE  AtlanU. 

GA  30300 
Anderson.  Lawrence  R  CAPT 1525  Sumac  Or .  Logan.  Ul 

84321 
Bishop,  Theral  B  CAPT    733  Hillcrest  Ave ,  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
Burterfcld.  Henry  B  CAPI 54  West  3rd  N  ,  Logan,  Ut 

84321 

Cartson.  Vemon  W CATI logan,  Utah  84321 

Cornell,  Robert  W CATT 2015  New  Yorii  Ave ,  Brooklyn, 

NY  11200 
Eskelsen,  Quinn  M  CAPI. 


frank.  Errel CAPI. 

freeman.  Dean  B  CAPI 

frye,  AnI  G  It  CAPT 

Kmg,  Norman  0 


37  Sourti  3rd  West  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 
39  Soutti  5lh  East,  Logan,  Ut 

84321 
218  North  100  East.  Bngham 

City,  Ut  84302 
320  West  Elm  Si    Junction 

City  KS  66441 
CAPI 408  West  Walnut,  Apt  16, 

Lodi,  CA  95240 
lowry.  Walter  C  Jr  CAPI PO  Bm  185  Jerterson.  K 

29718 
lundahl,  DonaM  T CAPT  1395  East  700  North.  Logan. 

Ul .  84321 
Meell,  Edward  S CAPT Penn  i  Thayer  Sts ,  Ridley 

Parti,  PA  19078 
Rogers.  Dean  J  ._ „....     CAPI 539  North  2nd  West,  Logan. 

Ut  84321 
Saal.  Wilbert  G CAPI 6523  Winnabago  St   St  Louis, 

MO  63100 

Strong,  Douglas  C CAPT Logan,  Ut  84321 

Truett.  Sam  W CAPT 512  West  7th  St ,  Junction 

Crty.  Kan  66141 
Tully,  Francis  X  CAPT  8630  Si  James  Ave    Elmhurst. 

LI,  NY  11100 

Vaughn,  Jimmie  D  _ CAPT Address  Unknown 

Wiberg,  Rodenck  J CAPT 107  West  400  North,  Logan, 

Ut  84321 
Bateson,  Da  G 1st  U 976  Yucca  Or .  Murray,  Ut 

84107 
Britton,  frank  R  IK  U 851  Heber  Ave ,  Caleuco.  CA 

92231 
Denning.  George  T 1st  U 763  South  800  West.  Payson, 

Ul  84651 
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Gnde 


Mdre»  (Pmnit  or  Ijsl 


Grite 


Mdrns  (Prtsenl  or  list 


Grade 


Udms  (Ptesent  «  last 
Itnowm) 


Name 


Grade 


Mdress  (Pre«nt  or  last 
kttomt) 


Name 


Grade 


Udrtss  (Present  or  last 
known) 


Name 


Grade 


Mdrtss  (Present  or  last 


Done.  Nattian  K 
Fretaniiis.  Rofeeit  K 


Gnder,  Rotert  J 

Hams.  William  P 


Hess.  Wendell  

Mmson,  Glen  1  

lewis.  Georie  N 

Ijwis.  Willie  M  

MarWe.  Leonard  S  .. 

MmUcf.  Ray  « 

Mitcliell.  Chaila  C 

Newman.  LeRof 

Nelson.  Dale  0 


IstU 

IstU 

MU 
MU 

1st  a 

IstU 

IstU 

1st  LI 
IsiU. 
IstU 
IttU 


Parsons.  Neal  A  .__... 
Scammon.  Clarli  E    . 

Schneider.  Howaid  P  . 

Smitn.  Oiiane  f  

Stuait.  Giltcit  II . 

luttle.  Luttier  H 


WHcH.  RoOen  

Wilson.  Mia  A  .... 

Zundel.  Rose!  W. 
Bair.  Scon  W     .. 
Carney.  Martin    .. 

Dunn  Paul  V  

Hill.  CDarles  W   . 


IstU 
IstU  ._ 

1st  U    . 

IstLt 

ls»U 

1st  U   . 

IstU 

1st  U  .... 

1st  U 

IstU 

IstU 

MU    . 
2M  U 

2nd  LI 
?ndU 


Queen.  Gerald  B 2nd  U 


Hardy.  Charles  H 
Wadsworth  Harold  M 


Burlie.  Edward  R  

Garrett.  Harvey  I 

Hancey  Dennis  t  

SchvanencWt.  lohn  A 

Short.  Howard  W 

Tliemault.  Irene*  A 


CWO 

aw 
mx: 
iniG 
me 

WOIG 

miG 

WOlG 


JUi  Soutti  2750  East.  Salt 
Lata  City.  Ut  Ml  10 

32DS  Himlia.  Lan(  Beach 
CA90M0 

PMne.  SO  im\ 

421  East  Alain  St   Weiser.  10 
83672 

171  North  3rd  East.  Bniham 

City.  Ut  84302 
39  South  2nd  East  Bri(hain 

City  Ut  84302 
2S8  So  leth  St .  Pliiladelpliia 

Penn   19102 
Grady  Ala  36036 
2tl  First  St ,  Mesa.  WA  99343 
iKan.  Jt  84321 
7S4  Gene  Reed  Rd .  Bir- 

min|ham.  Ala  3S200 
2101  n  Melvin  St .  Philadel- 
phia. PA  19100 
74S  Hillcrest.  lo|an.  Ut 

I432I 
Nvlen.  KY  4084S 
2f  Walerlnuse  Rd    Bourne 

Mam*  02S32 
4127  South  I66th.  Seattle.  WA 

98100 
102  8tl<  St   Watertown.  SO 

57201 
S9S2  Clemens  Ave .  Si  Louis. 

MO63I0O 

422  Friddle  St .  Hifh  Point.  NC 
27260 

Upn.  Ut  84321 

7604  East  Clinton.  Scottsdale. 

A2  8S260 
Garland  Ut  84312 
RKhimmd.  Ut  84333 
3201  Carlisle  Ave    Baltimore 

MO  21200 
BHirade.  Main*  04917 
760  Mam  St .  Baton  Route  LA 

70800 
2127  lay  St .  Detroit.  Mich 

48200 
97  Dim.  Layton.  Ut  84041 
62S  North  Mam  St .  Lofan.  Ut 

84321 
PO  Boi  97  Ptimneys  Ln. 

Centerville.  MS  02632 
9S9  Crestwood.  Kaysnlle.  Ut 

84037 
218  South  1st  East.  Lofan  Ut 

84321 
IIS  Soutli  4th  East.  Lofan.  Ut 

84321 
813  South  West  St    Mt  Ver- 
non M0  6S712 
U  Adams  St .  Lowell.  Mass 

0185O 


Medical  Detachment.  204th  Field  Artillery  Battalnn  Roster  of  Enlisted  Men 
(Alpnahetically  Listed) 


Berliany.  Ernest  A 

Black.  Walter  E  CPl 

Boolm.  Floyd  R  ....„_ CPl 

Booth.  Marvin  L SCI 

BettmNm.  Eplw  R S/R 

Clarli,  Vurlen  R SffC 


Oensen.  William  0 . 

Dudley.  EdwanI  I  .. 
Eads.  Richard  N  _ 
Fink.  Evan  C     

Gwtt.  Mulin  D  ... 


CPL 

CfL 

CPL 
SGI 

CPl 


Rychieli.  Bernard  I CPL 

Sharp  Ralph  L  SGT 

Sufiyama.  Haiimt CPL  . 

Itan^son.  I  Bruce 


CPl  224  Gordan  Ave .  Camphell. 

OH  4440S 
RO  41  Lore  City.  OH  437SS 
RR  1.  lowanda.  KS  671U 
62  4th  E  Center  SI .  Logan. 

UI  84321 
PO  Boi  423.  San  Carlos.  CA 

94070 
353S  So  Cedar  Tacoma  WA 

98400 
2063  North  Homes.  St 

lineville.  AL  36266 
Wmterset  Iowa  S0273 
lanham  West  Vir|inia  25159 
Gen  Del  Bridgeport.  WA 

98813 
Boi  503.  Cambridge,  kma 

50046 
Ontario.  Oregon  97914 
Boi  297  Shelley.  ID  82274 
Gen  Del  Porterville.  CA  93257 
2425  Market  SI .  HanmOal.  MO 

63401 
130  Spnng  St    Brxtton. 

Mass  02400 
2049  Primrose  Ave .  So 

Pasadina  CA  91030 
10  Fifield  St .  Dorchester 

Mass  01570 
1427  West  84th  PiKe.  Los  An- 
geles. CA  90000 
Rt  12  Boi  1058.  Plraenn.  A2 

85000 
1916  Harcums  Way.  Ptfts- 

turgh.  PA  15200 
191  Hyde  Park.  Ut  84318 
n  1  Ba  369.  Phoena.  A2 

85000 
SGI  3321  Garden  Kayniecc  Haci 

endaHts  CA  91745 


Vaughan.  Rolien  C  SCI 

Wesley  Bernard  C  CPl 


Williams.  Archie 


CPl 


lewiston.  Ut  84320 
2103  12tn  St.  Chicago.  IL 

60600 
Clarksdale.  Miss  38614 


Headquarters  Battery.  204lh  FieM  Artillery  Battalion  Roster  ol  Enksted  Men 
(Alphahetically  Listed  N/A^H)eno(es  Non-availahle) 


Adams.  DonaM  F CPL 


Aimen  Earnest 

Anderson.  Mm  C  ..- 

SCT. 

wsa  ... 

AramPula.  Danid  P 

UK 

Aisenault.  Aime  M  

1st  SCI 

Arthur  larvis  I    Jr 

WSGT 

Augenthalen.  Charles 

BaK.  Lowell  E 

Barrera.  Fra«iscd _.. 

PVT 

CPL  -....- 
CPL 

Barrera.  Ridiaid 

CPL 

Barton.  Richard  1  

P« 

Basham.  CImlo*  C 

Baumgartner.  Wm  1 
Beavcs  Alheit  W 

CPL 

CPl 
CPl 

Bedell,  lames  0        

Bender.  Williai*      .     

ra-2.  ._ 
rtK.  .._ 

Bennett  Ellnlt  B 

PTfC 

Biddle  Winston  1. 

Birt  William  W 

SGI 

src 

Biorkman  Dekey  C 

CPl 

Blauvelt.  Thomas  C 

PfC 

Bofgs.  James  Hl  . 

m 

Boos.  Roliert  0 

SGT 

Bossard  William  H  

SfC 

Bowers.  Charles  H. 

pre 

Bowling.  Dav4  t.  .. 

SGT 

Bradford  Cod*  J.  

CPl 

Breder.  Barton  A.  

pre 

Brennan.  Jamts  t  

CPl 

Britten.  Chariest*  ._ 

PTC 

Brittman.  Kenndki.     _     _ 

PTC 

Brawn.  Larry  B    .. 

Brown.  Leiand  L  

CPl 

CPl 

Brusto.  Stanley  B.  - 

Buchanan.  Ronald  S 

pre 

CPl 

Buckley.  William  G. 

SCI 

Budd.  INilliam  t  „ 

SGT 

Buddenhaum.  Win  R 
Burdick.  Eldon  V 

PFC 
PFC 

BuriK.  Richard  H _.. 

CPl 

Bultars.  Rolland  K 

CPl 

CamplMll.  Thomas  1 

CPl 

Cantwell.  lames  C 
Carlson.  NorniM  L  

SGI    

pre 

Carter.  Ralph  F   .     .. 
Chapman.  Allan  W.  

CPl 

PTC  -.._-. 

ChekH.  George  G 

Christensen  Boyd  B 

PTC 

SGI 

Chnstiansen.  Elmer  L  

SFC 

Clark.  Pauls  

PTC 

Clme.Iro,R 

CPl 

CluDD  Ronoel  t 

CPl 

Coash.  Thomas  I  .     _ 
Cohrin.  Dennisraii  H „. 

m 

PFC 

Cooper.  CImlon  » 

SGT 

405  Canton  Si .  Ogdensburg. 

NT  13669 
HfA 
7209  Queen  Am  .  So.  Mm- 

mtnla.  MiM  SMOG 
1874  W  Primans  St .  la- 

Veme.  CA  91750 
57  Adams  PI .  S  Weymouth. 

Mass  02190 
Boi  34-B.  Rt  3  New  Bern.  NC 

28560 
N/A 

Ba  22.  Richmond.  UI  84333 
246  Mm  SI .  Oakland.  CA 

94600 
1630  W  213ttiS).  Torrance. 

CA  90500 
1523  W  7th  St .  Teurkana.  R 

75501 
Gen  Del  Basselt.  TX  78602 
Wk 
126  L  4«i  No .  lega*.  Ut 

84321 
WA 

206  Curtis  St .  Arlinflon.  Wis- 
consin 539il 

46  S  Washington  Ave .  Mobile. 
AL  86600 

Collinston  UT  84306 
PO  Boi  306.  Fallbrook.  CA 

92028 
148  So  3rd  E  .  Logan.  Ut 

84321 
55  Hcyl  s  Hill.  Bethel.  Conn 

06801 
412  W  Francis  Ave.  Tampa. 

FL  33600 
PO  Boa  15  New  Hampton. 

K)wa  50659 
1233  Archer  St    San  Oiego.  CA 

92100 
5619  S  Burmingham.  Tacoma. 

WA  98400 
Rt   1  Moores  Hill  Indiana 

47032 
2125  Horo  Ave .  St  Louts.  MO 

63100 
132  lOlh  Terrace.  Egg  Harbor. 

Nl  08215 
1403  4th  SI .  Bay  City.  MKhi- 

gan  U706 
234  W  109  Place.  Los  Ange- 
les. CA  90000 
244  N  1 7th  SI .  Columbus.  OH 

43200 
Ba  932  Salmon  10 
3S10  Coronado  Ave .  Stockton. 

CA  95200 
N/A 
185  W  Patterson.  Ogden.  UT 

84400 
306  INest  IfcMillan. 

Marshfield.  WN  54449 
MOO  So  leflerson.  Bartonville. 

a  61609 
RFD  3  Metropolis  IL  62960 
5434  Connor  Detroit.  Mich 

48200 
712  W  41st  Or .  Los  Angeles. 

CA9O000 
400  Brinker  Ave   Ogden.  Ut 

84400 
Rt  2  Patrick  South  Carolina 

29584 
RFC  11   Smithfiekl  UI  84335 
118  W  Hunt  St .  Adrian.  Mich 

49221 
Nnry.  So  Carolina  29665 
3315  Healherly  St.  Fknt.  ttich 

48500 
Wk 

47  '/i  No  5th  East.  Logan.  Ut 
84321 

258  So  5lh  West.  Ml  Pleas- 
ant. Ut  84647 

632  So  Terrace  Ave .  Colum- 
bus. OH  43200 

3928  Mrssion.  San  Francisco. 
CA  94100 

40  Front  St .  Spartanturg.  SC 
29301 

IVA 

PO  Ba813.  Pismo  Beach.  U 
93449 

Saltville.  VA  24370 

Aet  1 7.  Park  Apis.  Klamath 
Fall.  OR  9760] 


Cm.  James  R 

PfC 

Crookston  Douglas  0 

Cunningham,  viacaflt  L  

Curry.  Curtise 

Oalton.  Memtt  Jl  ...  _ 

M«GT 

WA  

pre 

pre 

Devere.  Jack  0 _ 

Donohue.  John  

CPl 
PW-2 .... 

pre - 

D«ier.  Harold  H 

CPl 

Drew.  Mehnn  .  ._ 

pre 

Drown.  Gordon  E.  

IMGT  .... 

Dump.  Willaid  T.  

Dunn,  Jack  I 

Duvall.  Nelville  W       

SGT. 

SGT 

CPl 

Eastwood.  Chartes  P 

CPl 

Ekmod.  Russell  0 

CPl 

Ernst.  Bernard  J. 

PTC 

Eubanks,  WdtiM  t  . 

Fagan.  Leiand  V.  

Fant,  Harwell  L 

Flynn,  Earnest  E.  

Forshaw.  Edward  G 

Foi.  Charles  N 

Franr.  Charles  R.  ... 

Gerke,  Roger  

Gibson.  Jamts  K. 

Gooden  Robert  k  .... 

Gordon.  James  E 

Grabher.  Arthur  D 

Greenwald.  Robert  C 
Griffin,  Gerald  C 


PR. 
CPl. 

pre. 
pre 

PVT 
PTC 
SGT. 
PTC. 

pre. 
pre. 

PTC. 

SGI 

PfC 
CPl 


Grona,  DuWaym SGI . 


Hale,  Emery 

Hall.  Winskiw  6..  Jr. 


Hampton,  Elliol  

Hannah.  Thomas  J 
Hannan.  William  E 

Hare.  Morris  F 

Hartolt,  Donald  H.  . 


CPl. 
SGT. 


Harrison.  Orvdii 
Harter.  Nevm  M 


sre 

PFC 

CPl 

pre 

PWZC 


PfC. 

pre 


Haslam.  James  R 
Heatherty,  Charies  C 
Heininger,  Harold  C 
Hill,  Clerance 


CPl 
PfC 
SGT 

pre 


Hill,  Donald  C 

Hobbs.  Donald  K.  .. 

Hoffman.  Arthw  L  , 

Hosteller.  Roy  0 

Huff  George  W  Jr.  . 
Hugen,  Marvin 

Hurtey.  Raymond  C 


■KGT 

wsa. 

SGT 

pre 


Ison,  Harry  C 

Iveison,  Robert  Jl  .... 
Jensen,  Charles  R.  .. 

Jensen.  Val  D 

Jockisch,  Medford  E. 
Johnson.  Deloy 


Johnson.  Doyle  6. 

Johnson.  Georfi  K 

Johnson  Jay  R 


Johnson.  Thomas  F 

Jones  Bobby  L 

Kamerath.  lion  N 


pre 

SGI 

PFC 

SGT 

CPl 

CPl 

PTC 

pre 

SGI.. 

sre 

CPl 

WSGT. 

SGT 

CPl 

SGT 


403  East  Harvey.  Sedalie. 

Miss  38867 
RFD  II  SmithfieW.  Ut  84335 

Ba  12.  Grover.  NC  28073 
1254  Brushton  Ave .  Pitts- 
burgh. PA  15200 
Rt   1  Boi  46.  Delhi,  CA  95315 
100  West  99th  St ,  New  York 

City.  NT  10000 
Rt  3.  Ba  56  A  Lumberton. 

NC  28358 
330  Teus  St .  Anlnch.  CA 

94509 
2617  Middle  SI.  Norfolk.  VA 

23500 
1034  E  Reaney  St .  SI  Paul. 

Mmn  55100 
Altonah.  Ut  84002 
RD  11   Linden.  Tenn  27096 
808  S  Hobart  Ave .  Los  Angr 

les.  CA  90000 
1305  7th  8  Sherman.  Pnisser. 

Wash  99350 
134  West  Center  St .  Smrth- 

tiek).  Ut  84335 
Niantic  River  Road.  Waterford. 

Mich  48900 
105  Mason.  Lansing.  Mich 

48823 
5515  Stone  Ave .  Sioui  City. 

Iowa  51106 
Ba  23.  Crossville.  AL  25962 
1873  Almader  Rd  .  San  Jose. 

CA  95100 
304  Wallace  St .  New  Haven. 

Conn  06500 
2548  W  Fargo  Ave .  Chicago. 

IL  60600 
114  WestCamileSt   Santa 

Anna.  CA  92700 
13  Charles  Terrance  Waldwick. 

NJ  07463 
Mason  s  Addition  Ba  1335 

Nassau.  Bahamas 
1206  Tea  St  NW   Washmg- 

ton.  D  C  20000 
1836  Westwood  Ave  .  Balti- 
more. MO  21217 
Rt  1  Ba  599.  Talent.  OR 

97540 
Teriington.  W»  82240 
1547  Broad  Ave.  Wilmington. 

CA  90744 
2243  Gettesburg  Ave  F.  St 

Louis  Pk.  Minn  55426 
Cabool.  Missoun  65445 
1738  29th  Ave.  San  Francisco. 

CA  94100 
1273  22nd  St .  Ogden.  Ut 

84400 
199  Monroe.  Memphis.  Tenn 

3810O 
2605  Hamman  Ln.  Redondo 

Beach,  a  90277 
122nd  Av .  Breadalbm.  NY 

11922 
Rt  3  Ba  42.  Mound.  Mmn 

55364 
Babb  Montana  59411 
RFD  12  Bellefonte.  Penn 

16823 
Lewislon.  UI  84320 
RR  2  Marshall.  IL  62441 
Ba  223.  Paris.  ID  83261 
421  Cahope  St.  Pittsburgh, 

Penn   15200 
Garland,  UI  84312 
7014  S  Halm  tut..  Los  An- 

fele.CA  90000 
17203  E  Boon*.  Grcenacics. 

WA  99016 
1011  So  13thSt.  Pekm.  IL 

61554 
Butte,  Montana  59701 
202  Southward  44  Ottumwa, 

kma  52501 
3655  Conquista,  Long  Beach, 

CA  90800 
Rt  2.  Blackloot.  ID  83221 
Petersburg.  N  Dakota  58272 
Ba  223.  Pans.  ID  83261 
Garland  Utah  84312. 
Virginia.  IL  62691 
1475  Canyon  Rd .  Logan.  Ut 

84321 
244  So  6lh  E .  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah  84102. 

760  N  2nd  West  U)gan.  Ut 

84321 
715  9th  St  Ogden.  UT  84400 
Competition.  Missouri  65448 
843  Sherman  Ave .  Salt  Lake 

City.  Ut  84102 


Laudone,  Frank  A 
Leavitt.  Earl,  Jr 


PFC 
CPl 


Keen,  George  C .  Jr PfC 632  Hancock  St .  Wooster,  OH 

44691 

Kibling.  George  k  PTC Pawlet.  Rutland  County.  VT 

22968 

Klee,  lack  A „ CPl 101  Star  SI ,  Peoria.  IL  61600 

Kloeppel.  James  R PR 8650  Geiger  Rd .  Normandy. 

MO  63121 

Kyzima.  William    PFC 220  Wright  St .  Newark.  N  J 

07100 

Lambiight.  John  A CPL c/o  Mrs  Helen  Hurtig.  2415 

1st  Ave.  Rreer  Grove.  IL 
50171 
Ba  109  West  RIy.  Rd  ,  Brad- 
lord.  Rl  02808 
276  N  3rd  W.  Logan.  Ut 

84321 
Pennsville.  New  Jersey.  08070 
Term.  Iowa  51364 
1505  Maple.  Witchita.  KS 

67200 
Rfd  3.  Marion.  IL  62959 
598  A  St.  Yuba  City.  CA 

95991 
Rt  15.  Mt,  Grove,  Missouri 

65711 
N/A 
Ba  198  Station  C.  Clarksburg. 

W  26301 
16110  So  Denke  Ave   Gar- 
dena,  CA  90247 

Madden,  Charles  R  SGI 39  West  2nd.  Harve.  Mont 

59501 
Madsen.  Fred  R  IWCI 


Levitsky,  Norman  PfC  . 

Lewis.  Roger     CPl 

Lindley,  Richard  A PfC 

Little,  James  R  CPl 

Long.  Lee  H/SGT 

Long.  Robert  L PVT-2 

Lord,  Riley  E   N/A 

Ludwick.  Robert  V  CPl 

Ludy  lames  )    IVSGT  . 


Malusky,  Adrian 


M/SGT 


Manino,  Louis  G   PFC   . 

Malhison,  Harian  A  CPl  . 

Matthews.  Clitlord  J SGI 

Mattson,  Louis  M .  Jr  S/FC 

Maiwell.  Lindsey 


136  N  1st  E  Brigham  City.  UT 

84302 
910  F  St  S  E  .  Auburn.  Wash- 
ington 92002 
Rimersburg.  Penn   16248 
515  E  Mam.  Ourane.  Wiscon- 

sm  54736 
236  7th  Ave .  Harve.  Montana 

59501 
2072  West  4450  So .  Roy.  Ut 
84067 
PFC  2602  No  f  St .  Pensacola.  FL 

32501 

Manvell,  Paul  L  SGI P  0  Ba  162  Fredonia.  KS 

66736 

McCown.  Robert  R  CPl  Gartield.  WA  99130 

McMenamin.  Francis.  Jl  PFC  6113  Ramhart  St.  Philadel- 

phia. Penn  19100 

McNutt.  Ray  A    PfC Grand  Ronde,  OR  97347 

Memtt.  George  M  PVI-2 '  Idaho 

Mills,  Richard  J  PR 601  N  7lh.  Lawrence  KS 

66044 

Mikulski,  Beniamm  J PfC  6004  Columbus  Ave .  San- 

dusky, OH  44261 

Morgan,  Millard  F PfC 2709  Central.  Joplm,  MO 

64801 

Morm,  Ernest  C    WA  N/A 

Morrell.  Dwighl  L  SFC 235  E  2nd  No  ,  Brigham  City, 

Ut  84302 

Moser,  Joseph  I    SFC 2410  Hidalgo  Ave ,  Los  Ange- 
les. CA  90000 

Mountainsheep,  Loreiuo SGT Ba  662  Hardin  Mont  59034 

Muckleroy,  Royce  E  PfC 1260  Douglas  St  Barberton, 

OH  44203 

Nail,  Harold  W    PfC    Jackson  St.,  Sturgis,  KY  42459 

Nastn,  Kenneth  J ,  Jr  PFC       ,       Taft  Cir   Watertown  Conn 

06795 

Needham,  Boyce  E  S/FC  2509  Woodbine  Ave .  Knorville. 

Tenn  37900 

Oligney.  James  A SGI 2126  Schiller,  Chicago.  IL 

60600 

Opheim,  Beniamm  L  CPl Opheim.  Mont  59250 

394  E  Isl  South,  Nephi.  Ut 
84638 


Ostler.  David  S    SCI 

Owens,  Donald  J  PFC 

Papendieck.  Cart     PFC 

Park.  Douglas  W PFC 

Parti.  John  K  CPl 


Ba  6  Moico.  Miami.  Ind 

46959 
926  Custard  Ave   Sheboygan. 

Wis  53081 
43  Merchant  Si  Petertiead. 

Scotland 
23  MilRown  Rd .  So  River.  NJ 

08882 
Ba  268.  Valeta.  TX  75497 
Wytheville.  VA  24382 
1284  Brooks  Terace  San 

Diego  CA  92100 
Pellegrine.  Franas  1  PfC 12  Green  St ,  Newton.  Mass 

02158 
PennifieM.  James  E PFC 


Passage.  Leon  T  SGI  . 

Pearman.  Robert  B CPl  . 

Peck.  Paul  L  PR  . 


Pennifield.  James  R  PFC 

Pereria.  David  R   PFC 

Perry.  Rudolph  PfC 

Peters.  Gordon  L  SGT 

Peterson  Derald  C  M/SGT 

Petnk.  Warren  C  CPl 

Pizza.  Anthony  R    PfC 


3412  Croflut  Pt  SE  Washmg- 

ton.  DC  20000 
3412  Croftut  PI  SE  Washmg- 

ton.  DC  20000 
256  E  45th  St  Brooklyn.  NY 

11200 
1306  W  10th  St  Little  Rxk. 

All  72200 
105  lOth  Ave .  NW  Mandan. 

N  Dakota  58554 
7419  Tu  Junga.  No  Hollywood. 

CA  91600 
Ba  12,  Lambert.  Mont  59423 
54  Woodside  Ave .  Hasbrouck. 

NJ  07604 


Ramquist.  William  R PFC Ba  109  Rt  1.  Beloit.  Wis 

53511 
Reeder,  Billy  I  SGT 264  So  2nd  W  Smithlield.  Ut 

84335 
Reynolds.  Robert  S PfC  420  Raynokis  S  W .  Canton. 

OH  44700 
Riesdorph.  Clyde  E PR 9206  S.  Yakima  Ave .  Tacoma. 

WA  98400 

Roberts,  Robert  R SCI Iiemonlon.  Ut  84337 

Rocco  Phihp  PfC 109  Monitor  St .  Brooklyn.  NY 

11200 

Rogers,  Richard  F  SGT RD  I!.  Port  Crane.  NY  13833 

Rose.  Henry  T .  Jr CPl 933  49th  St  Oakland.  CA 

94600 
Ruiz.  Antonio  L  PfC 107  5th  SI .  Norwich,  Conn 

06360 
Saulmon,  Elvm  I CPl Rt.  1  Ba  1382.  Sweet  Home, 

OR  97386 
Schoop.  Arthur  S  Jr  PR 7391  Bedford.  Unnrersity.  Miss 

3(677 
ShuHz.  Charles  H  CPl 


Schuster.  Kenneth  R  PfC  . 


Scott.  Chartes  S  CPl . 

Scott.  Lee  J STC  . 


Rt.  12  Pequet  Lakes.  Minn 

56472 
262  Buffalo  St  Gowands.  NY 

14070 
604  E  Ash.  Salina.  KS  67401 
1847  Bamngton.  Los  Angeles. 

CA  90000 

Seeley.  Claii  M  Wk N/A 

Sererka.  Laurence  D PR Rl  4.  Caldwell,  10  83605 

Shaw,  Gerald  D  CPl 204  6lh  St  NW  RRl.  Mandan. 

NO  58554 

Shipman.  Audrey  E PR Ba  63.  Webster.  IL  61377 

Shipp  Kenneth  J  Ir PfC 315  Blair  Ave .  Piedment.  CA 

93649 
Shivel.  George  E  CPl  4536  Renton  Ave .  Seattle.  WA 

98100 

Short.  Howard   N/A  Kk 

Simmons.  DeWayne  N S/R  Collinston.  UT  84306 

Sims.  George  S  PfC South  Boston.  VA  24592 

Skurski.  Stephen  C PfC 12  Lake  Ave .  Bmghamton.  NY 

13900 
Smith.  Bob  W CPl Rl  1  Ba  127.  Shellon.  WA 

98584 
Smith.  Clayton  D PR 361  E  8th  No .  Logan.  Ut 

84321 
Snodgrass.  Roy  E  M/SGT  764  Palm  Dr .  Glendora.  CA 

91740 
Socher.  Eugene  B CPl 1750  No  Van  Ness.  Hollywood. 

ri  Qigoo 

Stevenson.  Charles  W  S/R  125  W  8th  So .  Wellsville.  UT 

84339 

Stewart.  George  A  PfC Craigmont.  ID  83523 

Stout.  Delbert  F  N/A 535  Wagner  Or ,  Mt  Zion.  II 

62549 
Swanson.  Raymond  IVA  3225  Carnage  Or .  Hamel. 

Minn  55340 
Swift.  Joseph  E  S/R  334  Reno  Ave  .  Reno.  NV 

895O0 
Tams.  Mertm  SCI 51  So  1st  East.  Brigham  City. 

Ut  84302 

Teirel.  Leon  C  CPl Ba  11.  Poley,  CA  93256 

Thompson.  Charies  I PR Gen  Del  Weldona.  CO  80653 

Thompson.  J  Bruc« CPl 214  No  3rd  E .  Brigham  City. 

UT  84302 
Thompson.  Richard  L  M/SCI Ill  No  Franklin  St .  Scott.  KS 

67871 
Thomley.  James  B  CPl  648  N  Mam  St .  Logan.  Ut 

84321 

Tomison.  Samuel  II  PVT Rt  2.  Rmggold.  VA  24586 

Tooze.  Chester  W  SGT Ba  606.  Ocean  Lake.  OR 

97134 
Topp.  William  G PR 4115  Peck  St .  St  Louis.  MO 

63100 


Turner.  Thomas  C SGI . 

Tummire.  Leon  PFC  . 

Tuttle.  Roger  S  PfC 

Vandertiave.  Nick  SGT 

Vaughan.  Robert  L CPl . 

Vernon.  Robert  L  CPl . 

Washington.  Clarence  PR  - 

Weathenvay.  N/A  SGT 

Whetstone.  Allen  R SGT  . 


1825  Moorman  Rd .  NW.  Roa- 
noke VA  24001 
Thornhill.  Tenn  37881 
5101  Devonshire  Detroit.  Mich 

48200 
1333  Littleton  Rd .  Mome 

Plains.  NJ  07950 
Smithlield.  UT  84335 
312  E  Ave .  Jerome.  ID  83338 
N/A 
WA 

326  E  2nd  So .  Logan.  Ut 
84321 

Wilson.  Billy  D  CPl Fielding,  Ut  84311 

Wimmer,  Chartes  R  H/SCI 255  W  5th  No .  Logan.  Ut 

84321 

Wimmer.  Wayne  W M/SGT 365  N  1st  West.  Logan,  Ut. 

84321 

Wiser,  Denzil  N  SGT Lewiston.  Ut  84320 

Wiser.  Marcus CPl Lewiston.  Utah  84320 

Wiser,  Sylmar  I    SCI 1842  W  5075  S .  Roy.  Ut 

84067 

Wolfgang.  Charles  W PR 826  Linden  St .  Mt  Camel.  PA 

17851 

Wolnik.  Raymond  J  PR 186  Concord  St .  Lowell.  Mass 

01850 

Woods.  George  H  PfC 112  10th  St..  Norton.  VA 

24273 

Woody.  Robert  L PR Rt.  2  Martinsville.  VA  24112 

Zarilla.  Albert  F  PR 212  E  Madison  Ave.  New  Cas- 
tle. PA  16101 


Zilles.  John  ) 


PfC 


3120  Shadeland  Ave    Pitts- 
burgh. PA  15200 

Zwicharowski.  John  N  ..„ CPl 1012  N  2nd  St  Philadelphia. 

PA  19100 

A   Banery.  204th  Fdd  Artillery  Battalion  Roster  of  Enlisted  Men 
(Alphabetically  listed.  WA  =  Denotes  Non-Available) 


Abegg.  Robert  0 CPl 

Allen.  Jerry  F  ,.: S/R 


374  Hillcrest  Ave ,  Ukish,  CA 

95482 
3640  Radner  Ave .  Long  Beach. 

CA  90(00 

Ahierez.  Nicholas  S PVI-2 719  Humphreys  Ave .  Los  An- 
geles CA  90000 

Anderson.  LeRoy  H. CPl Ba  73  Redmond,  UI  84652 

Armstrong.  James  J S/R  766  Rand  Ave  .  Oakland.  CA 

94600 
Asbridge.  Nicholas  S PVT 2112  Wavertey  PI .  St  Louis. 

HO  63100 
Aventt  Malcolm  E CPl  380  N  Mam  St .  Pomona.  CA 

91766 
Baker  Raymond  t PfC 1300  Plaza  Dr   Martinez.  CA 

94553 
Bakig.  John  J PVI-2 79  E  23rd  St .  Bayonne.  NJ 

07002 
Baron.  Gtai  L  STC  466  E  6295  So .  Ifcrrray.  UI 

84107 
Bartlett.  John  G  PR 131  S  2nd  Ave.  Tucson.  AZ 

85700 
Banter  Robert  L  HM  1277  W  1200  N .  Salt  Lake 

City,  Ut  84116 

Bearbekw.  Raymond  CPl Lodge  Grass  klontana  59050 

Bmon.  Wayne  A  CPl 1268  24th  S) .  Ogden.  Ut 

84400 
Botnen.  Walter S/R  731  N  Bell  St .  Bismarti,  NO 

58501 
Bowden  Brigham  W PR 26  S  6th  E.  Bngham  City.  UI 

84302 

Brown.  Curtis  R PVI-2  Rt  14.  Wmnsboro  LA  71295 

Brown.  James  A SCI 316  S  Isl  W  .  Brigham  City. 

Utah  84302 
Bubier.  Regmak)  H..  Jr CPl 


Burgett.  A  J    PR  

Bums.  Robert  C  PVT-2 

Burt.  David  W PfC 

Busenbarti  Dee  L SGT 

Busenbarti.  Grant  L  SGT 

Butler.  James  E CPl  .... 

Bywater.  Marvin  E CPl 

Calais.  Lvwrence  R CPl 

Carey.  Gerald  C PfC 


RFD  43.  Ba  7190  Farmmgton. 

Maine  04938 
Rl  4.  Boaz.  Alabama  35957 
II  Wmthrop  Ave.  Liberty  NY 

12754 
1410  W  1320  N    Pmo.  Utah 

84604 
45  No  5lh  West.  Bngham  City. 

Ut  84302 
PO  B«  2442.  Ogden.  Ut. 

84404 
Rt  2  Ba  336-J.  Auburn.  CA 

95603 
707  Eliason  St .  Brigham  City. 

Utah  84302 
1621  A  Noe  St .  San  Franciso 

CA  94100 
58  So  3rd  W .  Bngham  City. 
UT  84302 

Chamberlam.  Neil  G CPl Rt  I  Ba  247,  Aberdeen  WA 

98520 

Chandler.  Milton  F SGT Rt  2  Ba  43.  Ortand.  CA 

95963 
Chariton.  Thomas  A  PVI-2  1927  E  9th  St .  BrooklyB  NY 

11200. 

Clarti.  Jerry  L   PR 635  Ehi  Ave .  Long  Beach.  CA 

90100. 

Cortez.  Robert  H.  PVT 120  N  Sand  Or .  Los  Angeles. 

CA  90000 

Courtney.  Sidney  I.  Jr.  PVT-2 203  Duncan  St .  Kenner.  LA 

70062 

Crapo.  Norman  0 CPl 406  N  4th  E .  Bngham  City. 

UT  84302 

Cruzan  Ltoyd  D CPl Bn  958.  Port  Orchan)  WA 

98366 

Oartiy.  James  L PVI-2 502  M  St  WW.  Washington. 

DC  20000 

Davis.  Buicn  R PVT-2  5622  Tree  Beard  Rd .  Keams. 

UT  84118 

DeCatenna  Angeki  C Ca Redwood  31.  Tacoma.  NA 

98400 

Dillon.  John  E  CPl 1005  W  Ouaile  Rd .  Arcadia. 

CA  91006 

Drummond.  Widnw  G  PVI-2 Rt  3.  Woodruff.  SC  29388 

Eartiins.  William  H.  PVI-2   768  Ave  C  .  Nortolk.  VA 

23500 

Edwards.  James  R PVI-2 Rt  1  Ba  147.  Williamsburt 

VA  23185 

EdwanI.  William  N S/R  4034  45th  St .  San  Drego.  CA 

92100 

Eismger.  Robert Ca 105-15.  66lh  Rd .  Forest  Hills. 

NY  14062 
Elia.  Joseph  J PVI-2 2037  Margaret  SI .  Philadel- 
phia. PA  19100 

Elliot.  Claude   PVT-2  1258  Gntlen  Si .  Nortolk  VA 

23500 

Eurton.  Robert  P PVI-2  6147  N  har  Ave..  Temple  City. 

CA  91780 

Everson.  Cart  J CPl 1519  W  T  St .  Sacramentt. 

CA  95801 

Everson.  Marconi PVT WA 

Ewing.  Augustus  N. M/SGT 615  Academy.  Kalamazoo.  Mich 

49001 
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Gndc 


Utfreu  (Prncnl  w  last 


FKmamtli.  Rimel  E  CPl S33  Mciiyon  SI .  Mnxi.  OH 

44300 
FoHicntone.  Le*  C  Ol 1464  W  kfftnign  BM .  Los 

hiftlcs.  CA  9000 

FoWn.  LeRorW ffC  ItalM.  IM  ^9864 

FonkM.  Geftiard  J  5IK  PO  ta  I23S.  PHerun.  Nl 


Fort.  Chirlts  I   PVI-2  6I$-S4ni  St .  N  E  .  Wishinj- 

ton.  D  C  2C«00 
Fi^e.  HertwtW PVI-2 2619  Soutlwii  »v  S  E  .  W»$*- 

Mfton.  DC  20000 
Gitaan.  Mm  I  Ir SO S17  5>h  *w.  S  Pittstuti. 

Tun  Wa 
Gnrtt.  WiU«l Cn.   4206  Onwf  SI .  Erans.  CO 

10620 
Gullo.  FftO PVT-2  311  Fool  *K.  tamntown  mr 

14701 
Ha(en.  Omnis  A  PfC 1015  E  Pine  St .  S«ani»,  WA 

9II0O 
Hhw.  Rotait  A  M-2  . 422  IlMmas  Fcf|uson.  MO 

6313S 
Halhr  Mimr  F CPl  RFD  13  Ba  S30  moiltni.  CA 

ma 

HaltCf  Harlan     CPl R  Rl  2  Ba  305.  Lambertoii. 

Hansen.  Erie  V   SO 5230  AMlft  Way.  Sacramento. 

CA  95801 
HapMt.  Cliflort  V pre 325  E  32iid  St .  Eu|cnc.  OR 

97401 

Hamnfton.  GeraU PVT  . 


Harm.  RoOert     PVI-2 


Hatch.  0<MI  K 
Healy.  EdMnI  I  . 
Hnxtricks.  Oaryl 
Hemnt  Leslie  B 
HHty.  Da*  M  


HiUran.  Dou|las  I  . 
Hobeman.  Siimnv  . 


SffC 
PfC 
CPl 

CPl 

CPl 

scr 


Hotst.  Ro()en  R 
HnisAa.  Oooali)  G 


Holland.  Clilton  E P¥t-2 

.  Cle»e  M  CPl .,. 

CPl.. 

SGI 

PfC 

lufersan.  Riclian)  R  ...„ 

Jeclw  William  E 

Jensen.  RonaM  A 


25  Rocklam)  SI .  RoilxirT 

Hass  01966 
106  Camden  St .  Newark.  NJ 

07I0O 
2«1  W  300  So  HHestiwinl  UT 

84015 
180  Broadway.  Rocliester.  NT 

14600 
518  E  Fonesl.  Bn|liani  City 

Ut  84302 
Ba  1385  Kalamano.  MKlit|an 

49001. 
IDS  MtoSM  SI .  Tan.  CA 

93261. 
RfDilHoaperUI  84315 
81  WayntRd.  Newton  CIr. 

Miss  02159 
113  Myrtle  St.  Siittolli.VA 

23434 
10411  AffltUf  Pacoima.  CA 

91331 
455  So  300  W  Bniham  City 

Utali  84302 
Rt  I  Lewtston.  Montana 

59457 
RFD  12.  Rocky  Mount .  NC 
27801 

pre 21  Umon  SI .  WhilefieM.  New 

Ham*  03598 

W 2221  Gaideld  A<e .  Louisville. 

KV  40200 

pre 1117  8i«i  Vista  Di.  San 

Vista.  A2  85635 
CPl  924  E  200  So .  Bnitiam  City 

Utah  84302 

CPl 6l5S|)nn|hill  Dr.  Munay. 

Utah  84107 

CPl 645  N  Ist  W  Bri|liam  City  Ul 

843C.^ 

CPL 339  E  7th  No  ,  Brifham  City. 

Ut  84302 

WSET  335  N  5lti  E  .  Bri|ham  City 

Ut  84302 

CPl 2088  Lambert  Of   Pasadena. 

CA  91100 

PTC Rt  2  ElKmoie.  MO  63937 

PR 651  Buena  Vista.  Uhilera.  CA 

90631 

Pre Rt  2.  New  Athens.  K.  62264 

SET  576  S   700  W .  Bnjtiam  City. 

Utah  84302 

S/rc  217  E  4lh  So,  Bnjham  Cily. 

Ul  84302 

pre 441  PkiIk  A»e .  McKees«ort. 

PA  15130 
IKGT  RFD  11.  Hooper.  UT  84315 

PVT-2  Ba  174  Hiuanum.  CT  06441 

PVT-2  Ba  26.  Fictdale.  A  24089 

CPl 264  N  40111  Place.  Los  Anie- 

les.CA  90000 
PVT-2  RD  11.  Shickshinny  PA 

18655 

PFC 540  N  1st  East.  Bri|han  Cily. 

UT  84302 

CPl RfD  14.  Darlmiton.  Vita 

53530 

Lndsey.  Raymond  H  PW-2 336  W  Earie  St .  Greenville. 

SC  29601 

Lombardy,  Ray  1   SffC  9350  52iid  Ave .  So .  Seattle 

WA  98100 

Luce,  lames  R    _..    SGT 7967  Hdtside  St .  Oakland.  CA 

94600 

lothsneich.  JoM  N  _ SffC  Ba  712.  Moses  Late.  KM 

98837 

MMtson,  Loren  E Pre Ba  213.  Mtiiteswan  WA 

98952 


Jeppesen.  Charles  I 

leppesen,  David  I  . ... 

lepocsen.  Warner  „. 

JeMson.  Dale  C  

JotmsiMi.  Don  F  — . 

Kedeffls.  David  E 

Kelley.  Robert  G 

IWIy.  LeRoy  P  _ 


Alein,  Theodore  E 

lUmt  Flo(d  W    

Kiiavd  Georp  L  

Aatavaiy.  Fiank  J  


north.  Ray  C 
Noimon.  toseph  G 
Lane.  James  C      . 
Leeniini.  Grant  0  . 


Leiakus.  Joseph  A 
Licht.  LyIe  A         ... 
LncKifli.  Donald  8  . 
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Mays.  «MI<am  M 


PFC 


148  Rose  Lea  Ave.  New 
Miame.  OH  45011 

McCalmant.  Vern  i.  SffC  Naoles.  Waho  83847 

McCard  lames  N SCT  319  East  491*  St    Anderson. 

Indiana  46013 

McFartane.  Gordon  A  SGT  178  No  2nd  E    Brifham  City. 

Ut    84302 

Mechlmj.  EMfCitt PTC  Rt  15  Oiolino  ID  83544 

Messier.  William  &  Pre 39  So  Courtland  SI   E 

Stroudsburi.  PA  18301 

Miller  Elton  0 PVT-2  469  Eichan|e  Si   Geneva  NY 

14456 

Moore  Joseph    PVT-2  1020  Mediterranean  Ave.  At- 

lantic City,  NJ  08400 

Moocenead  Columtas PVT WA 

pre 1183  Via  Arroyo  VentiHa  CA 

93003 

CPl RFD  1  Bnjham  City.  UT 

84302 

SCI 14758  Lappin.  Oetrort.  MKh 

48200 


Morrell.  Dwi|hl  L  ._. 

Nakamura.  Harry  N. 

NeMian.  Ernest  H.  _ 

Ndson.  Jcrald  R 

Nelson.  June  L 

Nelson.  Paul  C    ,._.. 

Nelsan.  Raulon  M.  .. 

Novick  Bernard  P.  .. 

Odor.  Lawrence  S.  ... 
Otseo.  Floyd  J   _ 

Olsen,  Grant      .._. 

ON*  Donald  J  

Owens  Eu|ene  


pre  533  W  600  So .  Bniham  City 

UT  84302 
CPl  151  N  2nd  West  Bn|ham 

City  Utah  8430? 
SGT  305  No  Mam  SI    Bngham 

City.  Utah  84302 
Cn.  207  E  1st  So    BrichanCity. 

Ut  84302 
PVT-2  105  Prospect  St .  Wilkesbarre. 

PA 

PVT-2  Rt   1.  Molt.  MO  64048 

SGT 370  Chestnut  Dr .  Lofan.  Ut . 

84321 
613  Spmi  House  Man.  Mui 


SGT 
PVT-2 

PVT 


rat.  Utah  84107 
810  BroidMy.  Newark.  NJ 


Paschall  Charles  R SGT 


pre 

CPl 

CPl 


07100 
67  Mam  St  Ed|ewood. 

Danville.  VA 
543  Graham  SI    Abilene.  TX 

79600 
118  E  3rd  No    Briiham  City. 

Ut .  84302 
Rl   1.  Ba  604.  Sunnyvale.  CA 

94086 
753  No  Mam  St .  Brifham 

Cily.  Ut  84302 
SCT 312  East  Forrest  St .  Brifham 

City.  Ut  84302 
Pre  Oelesa  Dr .  Franklmville  NJ 

08322 
CPl  5341  Cale  SI.  San  Dieto.  CA 

92117 
CPl 8650  Green  Acres.  Tucson,  ki 

87500 
WSGT 3981  8tft  SI .  Riverside.  CA 

92501 
CPl  11651  Kasha  Concord.  CA 

94518 
pre  162  N  2nd  E .  Bnfhan  City. 

Ut  84302 
S/re  162  N  2nd  E .  Bnfham  City. 

Ul  84302 

CPl 526  W  N  St .  Reno  NV  89500 

PR 8  Ashby  Si    Mystic  Conn 

06355 

Ransdell.  Lloyd  E.  „ PVT    1450  Standish  Ave    Indianap- 
olis. Ind  46200 

CPl WA 

PVT-2  603  W  Liberty  SI .  Beldinf. 

Mich  48809 
CPl 529  So  4th  East.  Bnfham 

City.  Ut  84303 
SffC  4445  S  3420  W  West  Valley 

Cily.  Ut  84120 
PfC  2043  Vienna  Rd  .  Cln.  Mich 

48420 
WSGT    ..      428  N  6lh  Easl.  Bnfham  Cily. 

Ul  84302 
PVT 636  Vt  Meoina  Court  El 

Monte.  CA  91731 
PVI-2 2240  Mullanphy.  St  SI  Lniis. 

MO  63100 

PfC Ba  14.  Clilton.  A2  85532 

230  Lilbume  Dr ,  Younfstown 

OH  44505 
SGT  69  So  I  SI  West.  Lofan,  Ut 

84321 
CPl  1619  Arlmfton  Sivd    Huntinf- 

lon,  WV  25705 
IVSGT 4827  S  ie6lh.  Seattle.  WA 

98100 
CPl 2139  W  Bumside.  Portland. 

OR  97200 
CPl  818  Prospect  St .  Merrill.  Wise 

54452 
WI-2  .  _.     4535  Sprmfwells  Ave   Detnxl. 

Mich  48200 
SGI 1805  Monterey  St .  Bakertield. 

CA  93300 
pre 519  N  200  E    Bnfhaei  City. 

Ut  84302 
Stevenson  Geocfe  E  M/SCT  2301  Hardy.  Independence.  MO 

64050 


Payne,  Oean  L 

Peck.  Henry  C  _ 

Peeples  Lewis  J   ... 

Pella.  Robert  C    .._ 

Penxnmer  Frank  J. 

Pery.  Allen  E _ 

Peters.  Duane  A    _ 

Peterson.  John  N.  _ 

Pelt.  Burton  R      ._ 

Pen.  Robert  G     .... 

Pliillips  Burt  I     _. 

Pimentel,  Josepk  .„ 
Pollard.  Robert  F.  ... 


Reaves.  Paul  W 

Rector  Lee  L 

Richards.  Glenn  R.  

Rifby.  Jay  D 

Roberts.  Walter  I.  ._ 

Romer  Victor  J   

Saew.  Henry  P  

Saffw.  Charles  V  

Sanchez  Marana  C  ..... 

Saltarelle.  Anfelo  M PfC 

Saunders.  Wendell  V 

Schneider.  Hswiftf  F  _—— . 

Schuhart.  Henry  C 

Severt.  Gordon  A  

Shannon.  Harry  J 

Shepard.  Wilbur  t.  Jr 

Stevens.  Evan  0 _ 
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Stnder.  Harry  I   

SwartlHwt.  (ieorfiA 


Tams.  Mertin     PR 

Tankersley.  Paul  t SAC  ~. 

Taylor.  Robert  W.  PVt-I . 

Teter.  Archie  C    CPl 

Tlwrnpson.  J  Bi«tt CPl ... 


Torres,  Raymond  S 

true.  Stanley  N _ 

Valentine,  Dale  E.  

Valentine.  Robert  G 
Van  Deventer.  Paul  R 
Van  Havertieke.  Paul  R 


pre 


PVT-2  Pataskala.  Rt  3.  ODn  43062 

CPl 2667A  32nd  St .  Santa  Monica. 

CA  90400 
37  No  200  E  .  Brifham  City. 

Ut  84302 
Rt  2  Easlland.  TX  76448 
New  Lisbon  NJ  08064 
IVA. 

3321  Garden  Keyniece.  Haci- 
enda HIS  CA  19745 
Rt  2  Ba  1239.  Oinard  CA 
93030 

PVI-2 Ba  318.  Balboa  Heifhts 

Canal  Zone 

CPl 410  W  700  N    Binfham  City. 

UT  84302 
SGT  529  E  100  N .  Binfham  City 

UT  84302 
PVT-2  2225  Webster  Ave .  Liberty.  TX 

77575 

CPl  Rt  II  St  Ifnatius.  Mont 

59865 

Van/ant.  Robert  E.  PVT  Rt  »1  Princeton,  KY  42445 

Velaazque/.  Roberto  0  CPl  8302  Elmont  Ave    Los  Anfeles 

CA  90000 

Vnie.  DaleO    PVT-2  Rt  1  Ba  34.  Vikinf.  Mmn 

56760 

Wert;.  Wallace  A.  PK Rt  1  Ba  2938,  Stanwood. 

Wasli  98292 

Whilaker.  Charles  A  PVT 321  N  3rd  W.  Binfham  City. 

UT  84302 

Wtiitaker.  Floyd  J PR 3795  No  Hwy  89.  Layton,  UT 

84041 

Whitaker,  Jams  6.  PR 38  So  4th  E ,  Binfham  City, 

UT  84302 

Wnitafcer.  ted  0 SGT  Huntmfton,  UT  84528 

Wiffins.  Williaa  t  S/fC  Ba  1445.  Salt  Lake  City.  UT 

84100 
Wishart.  Ellswortk  I  PVT-2  RO  al  Burfhill.  OH  44404 

Younf.  James  A PfC Ba  40,  Cornwall,  PA  17016 

Younf.  LyIe.  Jr _ CPl 646  North  100  Easl  Bmfham 

City.  UT  84302 

B    Battery.  204lh  Fiek)  Artillery  Battalion.  Roster  of  Enlisted  Men 
(Alphabetically  Listed.  WA=Oenotes  Not  Availablel 


Able  Roy 


Aran,  Ishad  S 

Armstronf.  Hantf  1. 
Austin.  Georfc  L 

Bailey,  Earnest  D.  „ 

Ball,  Paul  E    „ 

Barney.  DwifM  R 

Bass.  Marion  L  


SGT  112  W  lOth  So .  Garland.  Ut 

84312 

Anderson  Don  C SGT Garland,  Ut  84312 

Anthony  Fiedenck  D PVI-2 3942  S  Parkway.  Chicafo.  I 

60600 

cn Reewatin  Mmn  55753. 

PVI IVA 

CPl 665  Holiday  Dr    Binfham  City. 

Ut  84302 
PR Markland  Hotel.  Kokomo.  Indi- 
ana 46901 

CPl 618  W  10th  Ave .  Tallahassee. 

n.  32301 

SCI 1224  W  6th  St .  Mishawaka. 

Ind  46544 

PTC 303  S  4tti  St .  Oendale  A2 

85301 

Benedict,  Robert  L PTC 395  Everjreen  Ave ,  Fondulac 

Wisconsin  54935 

Sosiey,  Cart  G    CPl  Gassaway.  W  Virfmia  26624 

Bosco,  Emil     .    PfC 69th  St  Maspeth.  Queens.  NY 

12801 

Bfownlield,  Louit  k PfC 948  Myrtle  SI   Los  Alamos. 

NM  87544 

Bryant.  James  W.  PR Williamsburfh.  Wliitely  Co .  KY 

40769 

Bollard.  James  R SffC  16838  1 1th  PI  NE .  Seattle, 

Washinfton  98100 

Bulk)Ck.  J  B    pre 307  Venters  St ,  Ayden.  NC 

28513 

Burns,  Robert  Mk RR  1  Ba  485.  Liberty.  NY 

12?54 

Call.  Bobby  E    Pre 1038  No  48tti  St    fl5.  Ptioe- 

nil.  A2  85008 

Cannon.  Murray  E SffC  179  Ross  Dr .  Clearfield.  UT 

84015 

Cannon.  Richard  0 CPl 366  W  775  No ,  Lofan.  UT 

84321 

Capener.  Daryl  M.  CPl Gariand.  UT  84321 

Caroelle.  Salvador*  IVA  355  Blvd  ,  Kenitwortti.  NJ 

070033 

Carter.  Aleundei.  Jr PVT-2 82  Richmond  St  S  E   Atlanta 

GA  30300 

SffC  715  So  Mam  St .  Garland.  UT 

84321 

CPl 836  E  Mam  St .  Seneca.  NY 

14224 

SGI 8a  12  Sihicfdale  WA  98383 

SffC  702  E  200  So .  Centerville,  UT 

84014 

CPl 900  W  5711),  Seattle.  WA 

98100 

SffC  1411  West  Church  SI , 

Champagin,  IL  61820 

PR Poison,  Montana  59860 

PVI-2 102  lOth  St  SW .  Roanoke.  VA 

24001 
PR Trcfflonlon.  UT  84337 


Carter.  James  R.  . _. 

Carter.  Ralpti  F. 

Carter.  Ralph  I  . 

Castlelon.  Leonard  G. 

Gates,  Donald  N 

Chrismen,  Kenned  L 

Christensen.  Nets  A. _. 

Clark.  Manuel  V 

Confer.  Leo  R. 
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Confer.  Leon  H 


PFC 


Conley.  Wesley  E    PfC 

Couch  FairHI  C   SGT  . 

Couch  Raymond  Jr.  CPl 

Cr  Martin  G     _ S/SGT 

Davis.  Steve NM 

Oawkins,  William  P PfC    , 

Deakin,  David  D CPl  .... 

Deawvedo.  Jodn  S PR  ... 


Oearevedo.  Lionel  S..  Jr PR  .. 

Dial,  Calvin  D      CPl  .. 

Duran  kne  S      PR  _ 

Emert.  diaries  F   S/FC 


Emmert.  William  H. 
Ernsdort.  Anton  D.  .. 

Espino.  Julian  A   ,., 


CPl 
CPl. 


PFC 


Felin.  Garlan  V    CPl 

Flud,  Ben  M  PFC  . . 

Forsfien,  Louie  D PfC 

Frazer,  Charles  R PVI 

Gamroth,  Arthur  P PVI-2  . 

Garcia  David     PR 

Garcia.  Louie  0    PR 

Garcia.  Marcos  E  PFC 

Graczyk.  Sevenn  F SGT 

Greenhill,  Raymond  E PR 

GnHith.  Richard  H PVT-2 

Gross,  Lawrence  J    CPl 

Guerrero.  Antonio  C  SGT 

Guiltord  Dee  J  PFC 

Gunn  Charles  D  PFC 

Hancock.  Jesse  D    PFC 

Hansen.  LaVar  H    CPl 


Hendrick.  Wayne  L  PFC 

Heppler  Mai  R  PFC 

Herdnch.  Wayne  N/A 

Hill.  Don  I H/sa 

Hill,  Memll  PfC 


Hinish,  FraiA  . 


IVSGT 


Hoar.  Gordon  W    Pre 

Hudson.  IW    CPl    . 

Huish,  Burton  P  CPl 

Hunt.  Joseph  P     PFC  

Huston,  Guyvon  M SGT  , 

Innis,  Aleiander  C  PVT-2  , 

Isbihara.  Toshiyuki  PfC 

James.  Georfe  L  WA 

Jensen.  Val  D SGT     . 

Johnson.  Calvin  A  CPl 

Johnson.  Eufene  PVT-2 

Jobnson,  Lowell  M CPl 

ludson,  Letoy  E     PR 

Jucich,  John  J .  Jr  CPl 

Keil,  Joseph  E  PVT-2 

Kempton,  Wayne  D  CPl 

Kinfsbury.  Monle  C  SGT 

Kills,  Charles  L   PFC 

KJein,  HilaiyJ  PFC 

Kruefer.  Lours  H CPl 

Ursen.  Min  F  PFC 

Lavender,  John  L    SGT 


7818  240th  St  SW.  Edmonds 

WA  98020 
WA 

Ba  84.  Garland,  Utah  84312 
.      1088  So  8th  West,  Woods 
Cross,  UT  84087 
•5  Applrvale,  Dover.  NH 

03820 
710  N  26th  SI .  Newcastle.  In- 
diana 47362 
12  Coker  Ave .  Hartsville  SC 
29550 
.    Tremonton,  UT  84337 
.     1325  E  14th  SI.  Oakland,  CA 

94600 
.     1814  Washinfton  St .  Santa 
Clara,  CA  95050 
615  S  Cushman,  Tacoma.  WA 

98400 
Rt  1  Ba  1237.  Novato.  CA 

94947 
l8l5Geranio  Dr,  Alhambra 

CA  91800 
Ba  373.  Rice.  TX  75155 
190446  Scoville  Ave   Sunland. 

CA  91040 
19  S  20th  St .  San  Jose.  Ca 
95100 
.     Gassaway.  WV  26624 
274  W  Mam,  Ventura.  CA 

93001 
Gartand,  UT  84312 
114  Camtle  St ,  Santa  Anna. 

CA  92700 
123  Ann  St .  Waukesha.  Wis 

53136 
1330  Santee  Si ,  Los  Anfeles 

CA  90000 
Rt  1  Ba  63.  Firebaufh.  CA 

93622 
3007  Peralta  St .  Oakland,  CA 

94600 
2280  Navaio  Rd  E  ,  North  SI 

Paul.  Mmn  5S1D9 
508  East  Broad  St .  Black- 
stone,  VA  23824 
374  Somerset  SI ,  North  Plain- 
field  NJ  07060 
1036  Burke  Ave  W    St  Paul 

Minn  55113 
Boi  3497.  Lowell.  A2  85000 
Ba  565  Ontario.  DR  97914 
6740  S  Wabash  Ave .  Chicafo 

IL  60600 
Rt  4  Waycross  GA31501 
902  E  3200  No  .  Ofden  UT 

84404 
Rt  2  Loyal.  Clark  County.  Wis 

54446 
225  E  4th  No    Tremonton.  UT 

84331 
314  So  Crocker  Ave  ,  Green- 
wood. Wis  54437 
Bo  243,  Garland,  UT  84312 
41  W  Culler.  Gartand.  UT 

84312 
123  So  4th  St .  Lewisburg,  PA 

17837 
604  S  J .  Tacoma.  WA  98400 
Cleveland.  Miss  38732 
1531  Julie  Ln  .  Twm  Falls.  10 

83301 
Ba  2099  Warren.  AZ  85642 
Ba  255,  Ontario,  CA  97914 
1166  Union  Ave    Apt  16 

Bronx.  NT  10400 
303  W  Beniamin  Apt  15  Hol- 
lywood. CA  95207 
680  E  6400  S  Murray,  UT 

84107 
701  Lamirada.  Carson  City,  NV 

89701 
Ba  215.  Bremerton.  WA 

98310 
316  W  Jxkson  SI .  Ortando. 

a  32800 
202  E  4th  No .  Tremonton.  UT 

84337 
858  19th  St.  San  Diee o,  CA 

92100 
110  Birch  St.  Anaconda.  Mont 

59711 
335  W  Maple  Ave ,  VanWert. 

OH  45891 
Chandler,  A2  85224 
Denton,  Montana  59430 
513  Randolph  SI ,  Knonille 

Tenn  37900 
RFD  12,  Minooka.  IL  60447 
82  Frelinhousen  St .  Battle 

Creek,  Mich  49014 
1414  W  11400  S.  South  Jor- 
dan. UT  84065 
1061  Douglas.  Ofden.  Ut 
84400 
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Lopez.  Frank  C 

Lutz.  Mervm  R  

PFC 

SffC    

Lydick.  Harold  I  

PVT  2 

Madsen.  Fred  R 

IVSGT 

Manning,  Earl  1  

Mason.  Mai  L  

PR 

CPl 

May.  George  M 

PfC 

Mayhew  WA      ... 

WA 

McGehee.  David ., 

PVT-2 

Montgomery,  Andrew  V 

PVT-2 

Moore,  William  H  

SffC 

Morey,  Charles  1  

.......     IVSGT 

Muckelry,  Royce  E  _ 

Mueller,  Jess  A 
Mulder.  Robert  I 
Nelson  Leo  1       

. —     NM  

SGT 

CPl 

PFC 

Nessen.  Ray  E  

.....     CPl 

Nuish.  Onril  D 

... .     PfC 

Nye.  FrednckL  

CPl 

Ollenburg,  Robert  E 

SGT 

Osbom.  Duane  R  

PVT-2 

Papanteniou.  Nicholas 

PFC 

Parr.  Jerone  L    

SffC 

Perry.  John  A  

....    PfC 

Peterson.  Gerald  A  

CPl 

Petty.  Vern  G 

SGT 

Pitzer.  Robert  H  

CPl 

Plish,  Peter  H   

PfC 

Pofals.  William  8  

PR 

Poftenbarger  HaroM  

Potter.  Donald  H 

PVT-2 

PR  

Prespentte.  Jose  C  

Preston.  Bienvenido  R  ... 

PR 

PVT-2 

Pnnce.  Wayne  C    .   . 

PVT-2 

Raines,  Willard  M 

PVT-2 

Ramsey.  Donald  E  

PfC 

Ransom.  Ronald  D 

PR 

Rasmussen.  Joseph  S  .... 

PR 

Raybum.  Albert  M  

Resner.  John  W    

SGT 

PfC 

Rhodes.  Hariy  R  

Rhodes.  Robert  M 

Rich  John  D  

SGT 

SffC  

PR 

Richardson.  John  W 

CPl 

Riley.  Charle  E 

PVT-2 

Rivett,  Richard  C  

SffC 

Roberts.  Ira  C.  Jr 

pre 

Roberts,  Robert  R 

Rodriques,  Arthur  P 

CPl 

PVI-2 

Rucker.  Fred  W  

CPl 

Rudd.  Evan  N  

CPl 

Russell.  Lee  J 

PVT-2 

Sacchetti  Louis  J    

.  pvr-2 

Sage.  Harold 

CPl 

Sandall.  Dallas  W  

CPl 

Sato.  George  

Schmidt,  Mai  C    

CPL 

.  .   yc    „ 

Schoonmaker,  Myron  H 

Sellers,  James  C 

pre 

PVf-2 

Shaffer.  Charles  L  

Sisario.  Frank   

PR 

SGI 

Ba  942  Jerome.  AZ  86331 
4069  Calhoun  St .  Detroit, 

Mich  48200 
Rt  1  Ba  73.  Cave  Junction. 

OR  97523 
136  N  1st  East.  Bngham  City 

UT  84302 
3050  E .  Ogden,  UT  84058 
581  N  2nd  E .  Tremonton.  UT 

84337 
1310  Woodrow  St .  OiWale.  CA 

93308 
WA. 
Rt  13  Ba  30.  Liberty.  Mas 

39645 
1213  WhitknuSt.  Cincinnati 

OH  45200 
2607  Rodger  St .  Bremerton. 

WA  98310 
Rt  1  Ba  912  Oak  Ave .  Sea- 
side. CA  92955 
WA- 

Pacific.  MO  63069 
703  Scott  SI    Boise.  ID  83700 
Naple.  ID  83847 
900  Cenluiy  Part  »23.  Ogden. 

UT  84404 
1430  Gartield,  Idaho  Falls,  10 

83401 
620  S  E  Kramer  PI,  Issaguah. 

WA  98027 
PO  Bm  69.  Ventura.  Iowa 

50482 
117  Marina  Village.  Bridfeport. 

Conn  06600 
31-33-32nd  St .  Astoria.  NY 

12810 
1144  Fawcett  Ave  ,  Tacoma 

WA  98400 
617  W  3rd  St .  Washington. 

DC  20000 
30965  Palo  Alto  Dr .  Redland, 

CA  92373 
1635  Malta  Or .  Reno.  NV 

98509 
334  Mt  Wash  Drive,  Los  An- 
geles, CA  90000 
338  Oak  St ,  Berwick.  PA 

18603 
3707  4m  Ave  S .  Billinfs. 

Montana  59101 
Puritan  Mines.  West  VA  26056 
235  E  8th  No  ,  Tremonton  UT 

84337 
Ba  22,  Bknmfield,  NM  87413 
20  Reed  SI ,  New  London, 

Conn  06320 
1065  Eubank  Ave ,  Wilmington 

CA  90744 
Praine  City,  OR  97869 
716  S  12111  St .  Louisville.  KY 

40200 
1105  Fairfield  Ave.  Roseville. 

CA  95675 
6tb  No  800  East,  Bountiful. 

UT  84010 
Ba  484  Glendale,  A2  85301 
Rt  2  Ba  95,  Roseburg,  OR 

97470 
14  5th  St .  Dover.  NJ  67801 
Garland.  UT  84312 
245  E  8th  No .  Tremonton.  UT 

84337 
Rt  21  Bra  C-1  Willww  Creek. 
Canadaigua.  Palmyra.  NY 
14522 
1021  Washington  SI .  Bnghton, 

Mich  49229 
2935  Grand  Ave ,  Huntington 

Parti.  CA  90255 
127  W  Hampton  SI   Staunton. 

VA  24401 
Trementon,  UT  84337 
Union  St .  Norfh  Marshfield. 

Mass  02059 
930  S  500  W,  Bountiful.  UT 

84010 
631  E  5900  S.  Hurray.  UT 

84107 
Rt  12.  Hamsville.  PA  16038 
731  Sylvan  SI .  Camden.  NJ 

08100 
Ba  721  Central  Valley.  CA 

96019 
705  N  2nd  E ,  Trementon.  UT 

84337 
RFD  »3  Trementon.  UT  84337 
45%  Mt  Bigelow  Dr   San 

Diego,  CA  92111 
Rock  Tavern,  NY  12575 
4109W  Santa  Anna  S  Hun- 
tington Pk,  CA  90255 
Ba  115.  Oak  Ridge.  PA  16245 
28  Lark  St  Amsterdam.  NY 
12010 
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Slane.  Robert  L  PFC 209  SE  29th  SI  Oklahoma 

City  OK  73100 
Smilti.  Leslie  K Cft 3949  W  3100  S .  West  Valley 

City.  UT  84120 
Smith.  Orim  H  PR 1554  21st  St .  Ofden.  UT 

84401 
Smith  Thomas  E CPl 6112  RidMwid  Ate.  Gardai 

Gmc.  CA  92645 
Speakman.  Bob  H  PR Rt  *l.  Ba  178.  Evetetl.  GA 

31536 
Spencer.  Richard  E  PPC  4764  S.  4621  W.  Keams.  UT 

84118 

Stanhill,  Ezra SGT 

Slaplelon.  Gordon  I  SffC 

Stevens.  Julius  P CPl .. 


Stewart.  Venue  . PR 

Stiles.  Gerald  C PR 


Strauser.  Luke  S  . 
Strode.  Leon  


Suthertand.  Kent  I  


Bulan.  KT  41722 

Ba  331.  Chelan.  WA  98816 

459  25th  St .  San  Benundino  . 

CA  92400 
Beefhide  KY  42322 
890  N  Mam  St   Akron  OH 
44800 

PR Rt  2,  Richfield,  PA  17086 

pre  Rt  13  Ba  204-A. 

Tompkansville.  KT  42167 

SffC  207  Robins  Ave .  Ofden,  UT 

84404 

Suvam.  Chartes  I PVT-2 Rl  5.  Ba  62,  Bedlord  VA 

24523 

Taber.  Bnice  E M/SGT  ..       407'/j  Bonneville  S).  Pasco 

WA  99301 

Thomas,  Beverty  I CPl 1593  E  9th  SI ,  Highland  CA 

92346 

Thomas,  Otis  PVI-2  268  W  14th  Si ,  Sanisola  a 

33577 

Thompson.  Reid  I  IVSGT 552  S  7th  W .  Bnfham  City 

UT  84302 

Tippets.  Edwan)  W       CPl 3915  Evelyn  Rd .  Ogden  UT 

84400 

Tnjiillo,  Delfino  R  PR WA 

Tniiilto,  Jessie  0 PVI  WA 

Isuekawa  Toshio CPl  145  W  LiFayette.  Stockton.  CA 

95200 

Tucker.  Samuel  G PVT-2  30  C  Hawkins  Villaie.  PA 

15241 

Turley.  Grant  E  . — CPl  Gartand.  UT  84312 

Turner.  Frank  C PVT-2  8832  S  Dante  St  Chicafo.  L 

60600 
Turner.  Gordon  I  ._ PVT 


217  N  5th  W.  Salt  Lake  Cily. 

UT  84111 
1630  Waverty  St .  Philadelphia 

PA  19100 
WA 
125  Williams  D   Leimgton 

Park.  MO  20653 
28269  Goddard.  Romulus. 

Mch  48714 
Ba  121  Lomda.  CA  90717. 
WA 
RfD  11.  Cogan  Statm.  PA 

17728 
WA 

Rnrerside.  UT  84334 
PVT-2  Rt  13.  Ba  66.  Wdliston.  H. 

32696 

Wheeler,  Porter  K CPl 417  Welnm  Ave.  Everett.  WA 

98201 

Wilkie.  James  E PVT-2 S  E  Mitchell  Or .  PhoenoL  AZ 

850C0 

Williams.  Harry  I  ._ —     PVT-2  2026  Carr  St .  St  Uwis.  MO 

63100 

Williams,  James  P PVI-2    .       WA 

Willis,  David  H  PVT-2 704  Broad  St ,  New  Bern  NC 

28560 
Wilson.  Billy  0   PR 


Tyler.  Roosevelt  Ir PVI-2 

Vanesbeck.  WA  WA  

Vaughn  Oewitt  C PVT-2 

Veirol,  Raymond PVT-2  . 

Wafla.  Katsumi  CPl . 

Walker  James  C  .._ PR  . . 

Walker  Robert  I PR 

Waterson.  Vernon  R CPl 

Ward.  Mai  C  SGT 

Watson.  Jessie  I.  Jr .... 


Wise.  Lawrence  M  SffC 

Wood.  LaMar WA  „ . 

Yanzelich.  Peter  I  PR 

Zk.  Nicholas  IVSGT 

Zunder.  Rose!  W SffC 

Zwick.  Bill SffC   . 


1551  Snyder  Rd  Easl  Lansinf. 

Mich  48823 
2959  Jackson  Bhid .  Ogden.  UT 

84400 
933  Vitt.  Ofden.  UT  84404 
Sidman,  PA  15955 
430  W  5lh  St ,  Rochester,  Ind 

46795 
Garland,  UT  84312 
26962  Oakman  Ave . 

Lmdslrom.  MN  55045 


"C"  Battery.  204th  Field  Artillery  Battalion.  Roster  of  Enlisted  Men 


Akkerman.  Frednck  C 


Andreason.  Cliftard  R 
Anderson  James  R 


Archibald.  MaHoe  I  .. 
Arellanos,  Chartes  B 

Arellano,  Enrique 

Atnip.  Jerry  T  

Baker.  Jessie  Jr  _. 

Barnard,  Melvin  P 


Beckstrand,  Arland  R  , 
Belleck.  Gastin    


SffC  10533  Garfield  Ave. 

Southgale.  CA  90280. 

PR Smithfield,  UT  84335 

CPl 210  Turtle  St ,  Syracuse.  NY 

13200 

SffC  Ba  82,  Wellsnlle  UT  84339 

PR 4776  E  Dozier  St    Los  Anfe- 
les, CA  90000 
CPl 544  N  Rodena.  Los  Angeles. 

CA  90000 
PVI 142  W  Center  St ,  Logan,  UT 

84321 
IVSGT 409  Pine  St .  Fannville.  NC 

27828 
SffC  44  fdhnrstone  Ave .  Billinfs. 

1(159101 

PR Madaii,ur  84644 

PVT 2090  Alftr  Ave .  SI  Clair 

Hdl.  48079. 
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Bethea.  Cade  D  ..____. — 

Blazzard.  Win  I  ..„ CPl 

aiasafd.  n»nM  II —  SGT 

aotsford.  ?v^  D  HfiCT 

BouclWf.  niomas  I FfC  - 


PVT-; 218  S  Cedar  St .  Mobile  Ala 

36600 
439  S  Mam  St .  Lofan  UT 

M321 
439  S  Mam  St .  Lo(an.  UT 

14321 
210  Vi  N  3rd  St    las  Vegas. 

NV  89100 
60  Bosoell  A«« ,  Norwcli. 

Conn  06360 


Branch,  David  E .  Jr CR 316  Rossnwre.  Los  Angeles 

CA  90000 

Branch.  Merrill  E  _...    PTC  mOmtm.  UT  84542 

Bresee  Ldand  H  SCI    294  W  San  Fernaralo  SI  San 

Jose.  CA  95100 
Bntefi.  Val  B CPl 255  S  5tli  E .  Lofan.  UT 

S432I 
Bnmn.  Edward  I SffC  295  N  1st  I* .  Lojan.  UT 

84321 
Brawn.  Tliadegs  D SO 547  S  Mam  St .  Logan.  UT 

84321 
Catirera  ManuH  f  ..........    PTC 937  Prtftest  Si .  San  Jose.  CA 

95100 

Camrtell  Arrwid  H  _ CPl  Boi  632  Ft  Benton  MT  59442 

Cliapman.  AHred  S PVT-2  1805  Oaliola.  Leavenworth  KS 

66027 
Ctinslensen.  Reed  C  M/SGI  6265  Stemwood  Or .  Salt  Lake 

Cit>.  UT  84116 
Ctmstiansifl.  Elmer  L  PFC  4850  Atwood  Blvd   Murray.  UT 

84107 
Chryslal.  James  M  .„ PfC  Comstack  Aw .  Iveryton.  Conn 

06442 

Com.  Geofge   --    PO-2  Amtaa.  Ind  47917 

tm,  Bot  M       .1.   "Sdl  Rt  2  Kennett  MO  63857 

Ouad.  lames  M :~„    CPl        ,      Rt  4  Mt  Vernon.  WA  98273 

Cressal.  Calvin  C  .......    S/fC  54  t  7th  So ,  Logan,  UT 

84321 

Oannika.  Orville  « PTC Warm  Springs  OR  97761 

Oarlio.  Paul  R    S6T Belt.  Montana  59412 

Davidson.  Gordon  A PFC 415  1 0th  Ave  No   Seattle  WA 

9810O 
Oelulie.  Ennce  P PVT 7  Elm  St ,  West  Orange.  NJ 

07052 
Delorenio.  CharHj  J WT-2  57  Johnson  Ave   Hackensack. 

NJ  07601 
Desa.  Daniel  M _. PVT-2  PO  Bo»  95,  Los  Banos.  CA 

93635 
Difgs  Arthur  PVT-2  Rt  2  Bo«  12  Smithlield,  VA 

23430 
Donmguci.  Raymond  M  CPl 1417  E  Washmgton  St    Ptioe- 

nii,  A2  85000 
Dow.  Melton  H SET 216  Banner  St ,  Nampa.  ID 

83651 
Ouuan.  Gerald  S PfC  119  Grant  Ave.  Jersey  City.  NJ 

07300 
Ebfight.  Dale  A PfC    363  Eiebis  Ave    Columbus.  OH 

43200 
Elks.  Richard  J  PfC RfO  11  Washington  Beaufort. 

NC  28516 
En.  James  D  _ SffC  5585  Harrison  Blvd.  Ogden,  UT 

84404 
Estrada.  Rudolph  SGT  205  Sunset  Ave .  San  Gabriel 

CA  91775 

Evans.  Michael  J CPl Boi  345  Boulder  MT  59632 

Evans.  RoOert  R CPl 853  Bogert  Rd .  Riveredge,  NJ 

07661 
Flanders  Robert  I PVI-2 106  Hampden  St  Ronbury 

Mass  01367 
Fondo,  James  T  _.._    P»r-2 1822  E  82nd  St ,  Cleveland. 

OH4410O 
Fong.  Hong  _ .„    CPl  2297  Rmerside  Dr .  loj  Ange- 

les CA  90000 
Foerste.  Werner  Otto.  Jr PFC  Rt  al  Ba  206.  largo,  a 

33540 
Fohnson.  Dewayne  D  SGT  Rt   1,  Holt,  a  32564 

Forehand,  Sheppard  Jr  PVT-2  8  Morns  Ave .  Columbia,  SC 

29200 
„.    PfC 
...    PVT-2 
...     S/FC 


F«taM.8i«icR  . 


Orondo.  WA  98843 
Ba>  204.  Unerne.  Al  26049 
!  H  ._ S/FC  181  E  6th  No .  Logan.  UT 

84321 
French.  John  PFC  1612  National  Ave ,  New  Bern 

NC  28560 
Fiye.  James  Jr PVT-2 1701  Idiewood  Ave .  Richmoni). 

VA  28200 
Furr.  Robert  L  PVT-2 726  N  Patrick  St ,  Aleiandna 

VA  22800 
Galloway.  GeraW  A  _ PVT  1130E  1300  S .  Salt  Lake  City. 

UT  84112 
GtiPMe,  Haniy  I.  Jr   PVI-2  1036  W  23rd  St .  Winston 

Salem.  NC  27100 
Gemer.  Calvin  PVt-2  Rt  1,  Bo«  8.  franklin.  VA 

23851 
Gamer,  Hal  E CPl P  0  Boi  3447  logan.  Utah 

84321 
Gaunt  Ralph  SGI 4211  S  Washington.  Saginaw, 

Mich  48610 
Seram.  Cart  DJ  PVT-2 PO  Bm  121  Jetlersonville,  NY 

12748 
Giles,  James  J,  Jr PVI-2  527  N  8th  St ,  Richmond.  VA 

28200 
Giles.  James  W PVI-2  730  Mtarry  St .  Petersburg.  VA 

23803 
Gila,  Joseph  J  SGT 2715  Spruce  St .  Bafcerstield. 

CA  93300 
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Gillesne,  Louis  E  SGI  6670  E  Wash  Boi  321, 

Ptilslon  Mich  49769 

SGT     Hendon  uT  84325 

PVr-2  Rt   I  Boi  136,  leaksville  NC 

27288 
SGT  875  E  150  N.  logan.  UT 

84321 
PVI-2 1508  S  'l  St .  lacom*.  WA 

98400 
PfC 124  SHerman.  lubbock.  TX 

79400 
Guyer.  Brada  Jr  .„_ PVI  4731  Vine  St .  Denver.  CO 

80200 


Giltms.  Lloyd  E 

Golden.  Revel     .... 

Golding.  Sebom  R  , 

Goulette.  Walter  T  . 

Guaiardo.  Tony  C  - 


Hadden.  Neil  0  ..„ CPl 

Hannon.  Franca  E PFC 

Hansen,  Richard  B CPl 

Harns.  William  F S/FC 

Hawthorne.  FranUa  S PFC 


1963  Williams  Ave .  Chehalis 

WA  98532 
401  N  Willard  SI  Coduille.  OR 

98423 
Mt  Pleasant  UT  84647 
Boi  363  Weiser  ID  83672 
Rt  6  Boi  446,  Tacoma  WA 

98400 
909ethNE  Minot.  ND  58701 


Hilland,  Marvin  J PFC 

Hendrickson.  HanW  I  PfC   Appleton  City.  Mo  64724 

Hess,  Gerak)  A CPl  467  N  4th  E .  Logan.  UT 

84321 

Hestand  Nebeit  J PVI  Hestand.  Iff  42151 

Holland  Richard  D CPl  Bo  571,  Roundup,  MI  59072 

Holman.  Keith  I  ._ SGI Santaquin.  UT  84655 

Howard,  William  P PVI-2 2208  N  St .  Vancouver  WA 

Howell.  Arnold  S  S6I 414  E  84th  PI  Los  Angeles. 

CA  90000 
™..    CPl  1627  4th  Ave   Oroville,  CA 

95965 
.....    S/fC  3505  Sawatelle  Blvd.  los  An- 

geles. CA  90000 

PfC 1429  Prajpoct  Ave .  Peru  II 

61354 
CPl 


Howell.  Melvin  A  . 
Hughes,  John  A  .. 
Hylla  Walter  F 
James.  George  I 

John.  Alvan  R  


CPl 


Johnson.  Kenneth  CPl 

Johnston.  Josepk  H PVI 

Jones.  Joseph  J PVI-2 

Kaichi.  Sakae _ CPl .  . 


450  S  Mam  SI .  Logan,  UT 
84321 

384  N  350  E  ,  Logan.  UT 
84321 

520  West  Ave .  Arlington  WA 
98223 

Boi  422.  Hamilton,  MT  59840 

958  W  Beaver  St    Jackson- 
ville PL  3220O 

1936  Sawtelle  Blvd  W   Los 
Angeles  CA  90000 

Rt  2  Pomeroy,  WA  99347 

Boi  35  Alliance,  NC  28509 


Keatts  Lorraine  I SGT 

Keel.  James  C PfC 

Keller,  lyte  D  M7SGT 923  E  Cherry  SI .  Seattle  22. 

Washmgton  98100 
Kelly.  David  F  _ PfC  _ 623  Conklmg  S  Baltimore.  MD 

21200 
King.  William  E  „..    PfC 977  E  A  Ave .  Glendale.  A2 

85301 
Klack*.  Thomas  CPl 429  East  Ave ,  Mt  Carmel,  PA 

17851 
Klein.  Roy  T     PfC 1575  Wellston  Ave .  Wellston 

20.  MO  64097 
Kovene.  Joseph  E SGT 190  N  1st  E .  Logan.  UT 

84321 
Krahenbuhl.  Emest  Jt CPl 2426  1 1th  St .  Monroe.  Wis 

53566 

Larsen.  Melvin  C SGT Rt  13  ferndale.  WA  98248 

leavitt.  ValD  S/fC  2%  E  4th  No ,  Logan,  UT 

84321 
Ledesma.  Alqandto  CPl  Boi  350  Sinaloa  Ranch,  Simi, 

CA  93065 
Leggett  Lawrence  E  PfC  Rt  »2,  Jasper  MO  64755 

lippinski,  Albert  J  CPl  Oslo,  Minn  56744 

linsebigler  Willian PVT Ba  204,  Melston,  MT  59054 

long.  Herbert  8 PfC 218  Bragg  Ave .  Auburn  Al 

35830, 
lotter.  Nicholas  I  PfC 21-20  23rd  Dr .  Long  Island. 

NY  11100 

low  Kenneth CPl Bo«  113.  Locke.  CA  95649 

Lowe,  Sterling  C PfC 76  W  5tti  No   logan.  UT 

84321 
Lucherinin,  Glen  I SGI 1470  Highland  Dr .  Logan  UT 

84321 

Lusk.  James  C  PfC  Jamestown,  Ark  72547 

MacKay.  James  H  CPl 320  N  £  Pacific.  Portland,  OR 

97200 
Magno,  John  S _.    CPl 3442  Arroyo  Seco  Ave .  Los  An- 
geles, CA  90000 

Malone.  Lk>yd  W  CPl Crocker,  MO  65452 

Marquette.  Herbert  C PfC 429  8th  St .  St  Maries,  ID 

83861 
Hartz.  KeoMlh  R  PfC 708  N  Pine  St .  Sparta,  II 

62286 
Mathews.  John PVI-2  69  West  Uth  St .  Bayonne.  NJ 

07002 

Matley.  Fred  S  SGI Lake  Arthur,  NM  88253 

Matthews.  ArnoM  B _    PfC 102  Slate  St    Pleasant  Grove. 

UT  84062 
Matthews.  Clifford  J  CPl  1007  W  Granite  St .  Havre,  MT 

59501 
Maugham.  Raymond  0  SGT  756  W  200  N  ,  logan,  UT 

84321 
Merrell,  Jack  A                       SGT  West  Decautur,  PA  16878 

Mielak,  Paul  F  CPl 1622  7th  St ,  Columbus,  Neb 

68601 
Miller,  Milton  S CPl Coda  Villa.  Glendora.  CA 

91740. 
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Mitamura  John  CR 44  S  8th  W   Brigham  City.  UT 

84302 

Mitchell.  E^m  G CPl Boi  373  Fillmore,  UT  84631 

Montana  Benando PfC 7047  Canoga  Ave  .  Canoga  Pk 

CA  91203 

Morman,  Verne  I SCI N/A 

Morse  Robert  I CPl  Bm  102.  Manitou  Beach,  Mich 

49253 
Murray,  Thomas  )r PfC 331  W  California  Blvd ,  On- 
tario. CA  91761 

Melson.  Frawis  E.  I WA  N/A 

Nicholson,  William  R SGI 5333  leiington  Ave .  Holly- 
wood CA  9O70O 

Nickerson.  John  N PfC Billings.  MT  59101 

Noel  Edmund  f CPl 713  Church  St .  Greenwood 

Miss  38920 

Noland.  Cecil  K CPl IVA 

Norman.  Ernest  L WA WA 

Olsen  Don  H SffC  128  S.  Ist  tail  Logan.  UI 

84321 
Ondarco.  Paul  P CPl 346  W  Ridge  St ,  Lansford.  PA 

18232 
Orbe,  Regmeld PfC 130  Riverside  Ave .  New  Lon- 
don, Conn  06320 
Paison,  Arnold  T CPl 23000  Columbia  St .  Dearborn. 

Mich  48120 
Partington,  Boyd  I  CPl 425  W  1st  No .  logan.  UT 

84321 
Pascale,  Frank  1  _ PfC 1552  Point  View,  Los  Angeles, 

CA  9OOO0 
Penn,  Lkiyd  L PVI 7  Seller  St .  Maitmsville.  VA 

24112 
SGT  1221  W  13TH  St .  San  Pedro. 

CA  90731 

.    S6T Mmlmlle.  NC  28103 

.    PVT-2 MicAfldrtws,  KY  41543 

Pratt.  Charles  H SGT 456  Oak  St ,  Elmira,  NY 

14901 
Prince.  Wayne  C  PVI-2 1065  Eubank  Ave .  Wilmington, 

CA  90744 
Rager.  Donald  G PfC Bm  88  Penn  Westmoreland 

County,  PA  15692 
Ranfeld,  Howard  D  PfC  907  1st  Ave    Newton.  Iowa 

50208 
Rauch.  Kenny  f  PVI-2  312  Central  Ave.  Newark.  OH 

43055 

Richardson.  James  D   PVT-2 Rt  2  Ruston.  LA  71270 

Ridgeway.  LeRoy PVI Boi  93  Hancoverton. 

Columbiana  Co  .  OH  44408 
Riley.  John  M .  Jr _ _.     PfC  .. 


Pettersson.  Gusta  H 

Pope.  Vernon  L  

Poiter,  Charles 


Ronere,  Chnst  M  PVI-2  . 

Rowe,  Lester.  Jr SffC  ... 

Sales.  Ray PfC 

San  Caterma.  Arthooy  PVI-2 

Sanders.  William  PVI 


8  Trumbull  Ave  ,  Lower 

Pawcatuck,  New  London. 

Conn  06320 
4521  Cook  St  ,  Denver  CO 

80200. 
717  Poplar  St.,  Highland  II 

62249 
PO  Boi  283  Ordway,  CO 

81063 
412  70th  St.  Gultanberg,  NJ 

07002 
1144  W  6th  Ave,  Pine  Bluff, 

Ark  71601 

Scarbrough,  Billy  D  PfC  Rt  3  PeUer,  SC  24669 

Senno.  Joseph  f  SGI 304  Delaware  Ave  ,  West  Pitts- 
burg, PA  16160 
Shackelford,  Charles  E             SGT  Rt  4  Boi  20,  Columbus.  Miss 

39701 
Shafer.  Glynn  T  PfC High  St  En,  Mystic,  Conn 

06355 
Shea  Clinton  J CPl 1007  W  Granite  St .  Butte  MT 

59701 
Shnner.  Walter  T SGI Rt  1  Bm  231  H .  Lewiston  ID 

83501 
Sidney.  Perry  I  PfC Bm  741.  Chapmanville.  WV 

25508 
Silva.  John  A.  Jt  CPl Rt  8  Bm  1115.  Sacramento, 

(^  95801 

Smiley,  Kenneth  H ,  Jt S/fC  N/A 

Smiley,  Wesley  E  S/fC  5139  Eton  Dr   Columbus.  GA 

31907 
Smith,  Noble  B CPl 164  S  3rd  W .  logan  UT 

84321 
Solaly.  Robert  E PVt-2 13100  Tullar  St .  Detroit.  Mich 

48200 

Sorenson,  Howard  R CPl Boi  123  Edmonds,  WA  98020 

Sorenson,  IB  SGI Star  Rt  Boi  44,  San 

Bernadino.  CA  92400 
Stanley.  Eugene  A  M/SGT 


Stile.  Milton  E  PVI    . 

Sturgil,  James  0 PfC  ... 

Suggs.  Thomas  f  PVt-2 

Surratt.  Vernon  H  PfC  .. 

Swiff.  Joseph  E PfC  ... 

Swmkells.  George  A PVI-2 

Taylor,  Ernest  E  PfC 

Thompson.  Warren  H  PVT 

Thornton.  James  I CPl    . 

Thompson.  Daniel  PVT  ... 


Tilton.  lyle  J  

Townson.  lames  I  . 


2334  Sunset  Dr .  Forest  Grove. 

OR  97116 
Rt  lA  Kahspell.  Montana 

59901 
Day.  KY  41858 
Rt  1  Pitts  Wilcm.  GA  30581 
Bm  297  Victorville.  CA  92392 
334  Reno  Av   Reno,  NV  89500 
902  No  Francisco,  Chicago,  II 

60600 
32  Washington,  Somersville. 

NH  08876 
Hyacinth,  VA  22477 
Arcadia,  CA  90701 
RR  12.  Neillssville.  Wise 

54456 

PfC St  David.  A2  85630 

PVI-2 1244I/I  Brd  SI  Richmond  C, 

Augusta  GA  36900 
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Uyeda,  Mamoru  M  PFC  1015  S  Gramercy  PI  Los  An- 

geles, CA  90000 

Van  Nostran.  Ceal  A CPl 5025  36th  Ave ,  S  W ,  Seattle, 

WA  98100 

Vinson.  Henry  L  , PVI-2  _ ....    Jasper,  AL  35501 

Valsos  James  t»  .„ PVI-2 PO  Bm  7401.  Chicago.  11 

60600 

Vollbracht.  Glenn  R  PVI-2 

Wagner.  Leroy  E  CPl 

Walker,  Charles  PVI 


Walton.  James  C  CPl . 

Wane.  Franklin PfC  . 

Watt.  Richard  W PfC 


Clayton.  II  62324 
Tuscon,  A2 

1431  W  Cambridge  St  Phila- 
delphia, PA  19100 
15522  Blain  St ,  Bellflower,  CA 

90706 
308  S  Market.  Shawnee.  OK 

74801 
2954  N  Mascher  Si , 
Philladelphia,  PA  19100 

Wentworth.  RonaM  0  PFC Rt  1  Bm  118.  Oakville,  WA 

98568 

WesW,  Elmer  E  PfC RfD  11.  Dardanele.  ARK 

72834 

White.  Lewis  S S6I Rt  2  Bm  28,  Johnsonville.  SC 

29555 

White.  Walter  Jr  .„. CPl 1251  N  Ohio  Ave .  El  Paso.  TX 

79900 
Whitney.  Earl  M  H/SGI . 


Wiley  Victor  A  _ S/fC 

Willers.  Donald  K CPl . 

Willis.  David  H .  Jr  PFC  . 

Willis.  Robert  J  PVI  ., 

Wilson.  Woodford  E  CPl  , 

Witten.  Dick  R  


112  Greenwood  Ave .  Waterloo, 

Iowa  50700 
1315  Ellendale  Ave .  Logan,  UT 

84321 
707  Cloverdale  St .  Seattle.  WA 

98100 
704  Broad  St ,  New  Bern.  NC 

28560 
2964  Autumn  Ave .  Memphis. 

Tenn  38100 

Duke,  MO  65461 

M/SGT  PO  Bm  1385  McFarland.  CA 

93250 
Woodhouse,  Nathaniel  S  CPL  Bm  455,  Beaver.  UT  84713 

Yaryan,  Jack  W CPl Hope.  ID  83836 

Yeager,  Fern  PfC 3rd  St .  Summerdale  Penn 

17093 

YKum,  Lester  A  PFC  Slysburg.  Penn  16255 

Yorkiewia.  Theodore  C  PfC       , .      314  N  Turnpike  St..  Mt  Car- 
mel, PA  17851 
Zender,  Joseph  P SGT Glacier  Star  Rt  Oeming.  WA 

98244 
Acker,  William  G SGI 137  Chenault.  HoQuiam,  WA 

98550 
Addimanda.  Frank  E  PVI-2 1720  3rd  Ave.  New  York  City, 

NY  10000 
Altschul.  Theodore  PfC  2008  S  18th  Ave ,  Maywood 

IL  60153 
Andieasen,  Clifford  R  PfC  611  E  1200  W   Logan  UT 

84321 
Andreasen,  DeVon  K  CPl    PO  Bm  947.  Smithfield  UT 

84335 
Arellanes,  Charles  B  CPl  4776  Ooiier  St .  Los  Angeles. 

CA  90000 
Baker.  Robert  E CPl Bm  491  Fredrick.  MD  21701 


Banks.  John  R  PVI-2  . 

Bamhardt,  Beniamin  F  PFC 

Bass.  Murray  I  SCI  . 


164  N  Fulton  Ave .  Baltimore, 

MD  21200 
WA 
612  N  Meyers  St  Burbank.  CA 

91500 
Arcanum,  OH  45304 
Gen  Del  Placerville.  CA 
95667 

Bell,  Jessie    PVI-2  WA 

Bergeson.  Omar  H M/SGT 75  E  200  S .  Lewiston.  UT 

84320 
Binham,  Stanley  P  S/FC 


Beard.  Marvin  G  PfC  . 

Beck.  James  D PfC  . 


Bossard.  William  H 


WA 


Braden  Fmis  R  PVT-2  . 

Bradford,  Edwin  R PFC  . 

Brand  Mack  f CPl .. .. 


47  E  1st  So ,  Smithfield.  UT 

84335 
4585  Lincoln  Or .  Concord  CA 

94521 
WA 
WA 
Rt  1-1477  Ross  Rd. 

Winterhaven,  CA  92213 
Buttertield.  Melvin  D     CPl 5370  Alton  Ave ,  Murray.  UT 

84107 
Calhoun.  Carl  E CPl 422  Payson  Ave .  Quincy  IL 

62301 

Cantwell,  Clair  WA  Smithfield,  UT  84335 

Canlwell,  George  C  WA  11790  SW  Lynnridge.  Portland, 

OR  97225 
Carpette,  Victor  PfC 96-2nd  Place  Brooklyn,  Kings, 

NY   11754 
Charles.  Gail  I PVT Consolidated  Dviellmgs  #48, 

Tucson,  A2  95700 
Cmcoski,  John  J PfC 1901  Hyacinth  Ave .  SI  Paul. 

MN  55100 

Clark.  Roy  V    WA  Tacoma.  WA  98400 

Corbett,  George  Q PfC WA 

Cosentmo.  Joseph  C PVI 1455  S  McBride  Ave   Los  An- 
geles. CA  90000 
Crenshaw.  Ralph  N SGI 9622  Arroya  Vista  Dr ,  Phoerni 

AZ  85000 
Crutchfield.  John  I- PfC 


Curtis.  Dennis  R M/SGT 

Deer,  Ralph  Jr  _ PfC 

Dent,  James  0 CPl 


3742  9th  St  N  W  ,  Washington, 

DC  20000 
6923-37th  Ave  So  Seattle, 

WA  9810O 
1370  4th  Ave..  Hickery.  NC 

28601 
11003  Balfour  St.,  Wittier,  CA 

90601 
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Deiter,  David  D  PfC 700  SE  Watrous.  Des  Moines 

Iowa  50300 

Oodson.  Clarence  L S*C  Rt  2  Nyssa,  OR  97913 

Dolan.  Paul PfC 5  Mason  Ave   Billerica  Mass 

01821 

Eaves,  RichanI  K SCI . 

Elwood.  Russel  0  CPl . 


Epple.  Eugene  G _ CPl 

Evans.  Alfred  PfC 

Evans.  Clifton PVI-2  . 

FKer.  Conrad  L SGI 

fKer,  WiHord  P S/FC  „. 

Fanera.  Jimmie  CPl 


Fmk.  Evan  C _. 

Fitch.  Robert  D 

Gilbert,  Mehiin _ 


IM  . 
FFC. 


Glancy.  Robert  6  ._ PVF-2  . 

Greeley,  Andrew  Jr CPl 

Griffin.  Eulee  PfC 

Guerrero,  Antonio  C SGI . 

Hall,  Edward  L  


Chambers  A2  86502 

181  N  1st  W  Smithfield  UT 

84335 
846  Grant  St ,  Gary.  Ind 

46400 
5031  Mchigan  Ave.  Chicago, 

1160600 
PO  Windsor,  VA  23847 
4043  MuirlieM  Lompoc,  CA 

93436 
2015  W  3150  S.  Salt  lake 

City.  UT  84119 
1828  Hancock  St ,  Los  Angeles 

CA90O00 
Bridgeport.  WA  98813 
WA 

1331  No  Rertwood  Rd .  River- 
ton,  UT  84104 
68  2nd  SI    Newarti,  NJ  07100 
Sheaville  OR  97057 
Bm  1672,  Ions  SC  29569 
PO  Bm  3497  Lowell  AZ  85301 

WA  904  Homevraod  Dr   Woodland, 

CA  95695 

Hall,  Winslow  G ,  Jt SGT 1738  24th  Ave ,  San  Francisco. 

CA 

Handley,  Charies  I SGI 520  E  Fndley,  Boseman,  MT 

Hannan.  Darrell  B  M/SGI 7026  Arthur  St ,  Oakland,  CA 

Harter.  Billy  L CPl Billmgs.  MT 

Hawkins.  Robert  K M/SGI 4813  Viewmont  Ave .  SIC.  UT 

84000 

Helland,  Marvin  J  PFC 909  6th  St  NE  ,  Minot,  ND 

58701 

Hibbard.  Oliver  PFC 760  N  3rd  East,  logan.  UT 

84321 

Hodges.  Richard  M  M/SGT 7412  Sil  a  Conogu,  CA 

91304 

Hogarth,  Ernest  f WA  BrunswKk.  GA  31520 

Holland,  Richard  WA  Roundup.  MT  59072 

Holton.  Richard  E SGI 108  N  3rd  Ave ,  Marshalltown 

lA  50158 

Hood.  Frank  C  CPl 707  W  38th  St  Vancouver.  WA 

98660 

Hopson.  Dewey  R WA Porterville.  CA  93257 

Howell,  James  C WA Home  in  Idaho— Address  WA 

Hyer.  Larry  L CPl 200  W  1000  So .  Lewrston.  UT 

84320 

James,  Thomas  A  PVI-2  , 

Johnson.  Gardin  E  WA  .... 

Jones.  Fredrick  W  PVI-2  . 


Jones.  Grady  E PVI-2 

Kanner.  John  H  CPl 

Karren,  Steven  K  _. 

Karren.  Steven  L CPl . 

Karren.  Ves  A  CPl . 

Kolata.  Raymond  J  PFC  . 

Koon.  Wilbar  C  PfC  . 

Larsen,  John  F  CPl . 

Laudise.  Henry  J SGT  . 

Leavitt.  Joe  L CPl . 

levigion.  Jerry WA  . 

Lewis.  Sannford  H  CPl 


Rt  1  Bm  203,  WA  NC 

Rutland  UT  84063 

1700  Patapsco  St .  Baltimore 

MO  21200 
Bm  152  W  Roylston.  Mont- 
gomery Al  36101 
1227  Wilkm  Way,  Braddock.  PA 
15104 

CPl 9453  Pendale  Cir .  W.  Valley 

City,  UT  84090 
lewiston  UT  84320 
4522  Dartmouth  Cir ,  W  Valley 

City.  UT  84120 
2667  S  15th  Place  Milwaukee. 

Wl  53200 
Weirton.  WV  26062 
PO  Bm  43  Garland.  UT  84312 
1034  Clarti  St .  No  Bend.  OR 

97459 
PO  Bm  37.  Lewistown.  UT 

84320 
Bm  ISO  Kinnamon  Ave .  Wash- 
ington NJ  07882 
Rt  41  Bm  950.  Eagle  Point. 
OR  97524 

Lima.  Vincent  C  PfC 21116  Devonshire  St. 

ChatsworthCA  91211 

loltus.  Samuel  P PfC Wallowa,  OR  97885  c7o  C 

Wisdom 

Long.  Kenneth  C PVI-2 Rt  12,  Kaw  City.  OK  74641 

Lowe.  Oliver  0  CPl 39  S  1st  W  Smithfield.  UT 

84335 

Ludmgton.  Kenneth  N  PfC 415  Forrest  Ave..  Oak  Parti.  IL 

60300 

lueders,  Richard  A CPl 782  Fuller  Ave ,  St  Paul.  MN 

55100 

Lundberg.  George  D  SGT 94  E  3nl  So,  Smithlield.  UT 

8433S 

Madison.  Oscar  L  _.    CPl WA 

Martin,  Ocie  R  PVT-2 WA 

McKnight,  Gilbert  E PfC 5823  Hanling.  Indianapolis  M 

46218 

Mezta.  Francisco  J CR 400  W  Birch  St .  Caleiico.  CA 

92231 

Mills.  Richard  J  PfC 601  N  7th  S  Lawrence  KS 

66044 

Nichols.  Fletcher  I  PVI-2  Rt  11,  Boi  174,  Wakefield,  VA 

05673 
Niles,  Robert  W  ,...„ PfC 3315  Parti  N  St ,  St  Peters- 
burg, a  33700 

Noble.  Harl  M  S/fC  19  West  1300  South.  Bountiful. 

UT  84010 

Otto,  Jay  M  „ __.     WA 328  Cypress  Way  West.  Naples. 

Fl  33942 
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Ortega,  Benianw  PfC 

Paison,  Arnold  I  PfC 

Parsons.  Proctor  C  PFC 

Paulson.  UVeflie  0 M/SGI 

Peterman.  Lany  I  CPl 


mow  30th  St    Los  Angeles. 

CA  90000 
559  Winthiop  SI ,  Medtord.  MA 

02155 
2003  47th  Ave .  Oakland.  CA 

94600 
503  South  Mam.  Lake  Mills, 

WN  53551 
9625  San  Luis  Ave   Southgate, 

CA  90280 
Pickett,  George  8  SCT 4409  Alma  Ave   Castro  Valley 

CA  94546 
Poulsen.  Sc«n  I CPl -     13513  Homestead  Rnerton. 

UT  84065 

Pudlitzte,  Glen  E PfC Howard  lake,  MN  55349 

W  7537  Patchm  Rd  Pardeevid. 

Wl.  53954-9524 
PO  Bm  146  Old  Lyme  a 

06371 
1511  E  3150S.  SLCUT 

84110 
511  S  1st  W .  Logan.  UT 

84321 
PO  Bm  268  Femley,  NV  89408 
1015  E  2250  N.  Logan,  UT 

84321 
75  N  Mam  St  Milville,  UT 

84326 
539  E  100  N  Logan.  UI 

84321 
Rt  13  Grand  Junction,  CO 

81501 
1618  Cutting  Blvd    Apt  20 

Richmond  CA  94800 
3336  KerckhoH.  San  Pedn.  Ok 

90731 
lewiston,  UT  84320 
Larimore  ND  58251 
321  N  Ball  SI .  Owosso  Mich 

49266 
PfC 641  N  Grand  Ave .  Los  Angles. 

CA  90000 
OuBois  Rt    Riverton.  WT 

82501 
123  Sheridan  Rd  ,  Walla  Waha, 

WA  99362 
Rt  f  1  Bm  940.  Everett,  WA 

98201 
2107  N  Rolbe  St    Apt  B.  Ar- 

Imgton,  VA  22200 
1531  Latona  St ,  Philadelphia, 

Penn  19100 
37  Stiers  In .  Natchez.  Miss 

39120 
CPl Rt  f  I  Bm  127.  Shetton,  WA 

98584 
265  N  6th  St..  Newark.  Nl 

07100 
Bm  331  Chelan.  WA  98816 
Rt  f  I  Bm  193  A  HughsM. 

a  95326 
Bm  242  Tylertown.  Miss 

39667 
335  S  900  W.Bm  489  Cedar 

CKy.  UIS4720 
Preston.  D  B3263 
410  East  Center  St .  Decahir. 

H  62521 
Stultz.  Richard  A PfC 643  Briar  Place.  Kennihmth. 

IL  60043 


Pynnonen.  Oscar S/TC 

Rand,  Allen  G  _ PFC  .... 

Ray.  Andrew  M..  Jr SJfC  .. 

Reeder,  Billy  I SGT 

Reeder,  Jack  L  CPl 

Reeder.  LeGrand  E  CPl 

Reeder.  Martin  D  CR 

Reeder,  Martm  C  SGI     . 

Bobbins,  Donald  R  PfC 

Robertson,  William  L  M/SGT 

Robinson.  Cecil  T  CR 

Rogers  Manon  D  CR  , 

Rolland.  Irvin  L  PfC 

Rouike.  Donald  A  PfC 

Ruit.  Trmidad  . 

Sauei.  Paul  P CR 

Schramm.  DonakI  f        . .  SGT    , 

Sherman.  Wiltord  A  CR 

Singleton.  William  B  CR 

Sirams.  Horace PVF-2  . 

Smith,  Andrew  Jr PVI-2  . 

Smith,  Bob  W  ., 

Spadone.  Emil  J  Jr  PFC 

Stapleton.  Gordon  L  S/FC 

Stauber.  Richard  I  PfC 

Stewart.  Seth  J.  „. CR  . 

SlKks,  Clair )  CR  . 

Stocks  Dayna  I  _  S/FC 

Stout,  Delbert  F PfC  .. 


Taggart.  Syhran  W  SGT 

Tarr.  William  6 S/FC 

lerrera.  Jimmie WA  .   . 

Themault.  George  D  CR 

Thomas.  Billy  R  PVI-2 

Thorns.  Alfred  1  _ 


15  No  Mam  St  - 

84326 
1  Howe  SI .  Hmgham-Mass 

02043 
Los  Angeles  CA  90000-Street 

N/A 
Rt  tl  Cashmere  WA  98815 
1009  Edwards  Ave  ,  Mount 

Pleasant,  TX  75455 
PVI-2 212  Cedar  Ave.  Willow  Grove. 

PA  19090 
Tooa.  Chester  W SGI Bm  606.  Ocean  Lake,  OR 

97134 
Turner.  Gordon  I  PfC 417  N  5th  W  Salt  Lake  City. 

UT  84011 
Voyles.  Junior  R PVI-2 2869  S.  Mhnw  Ave .  SI 

liik.  MO  63100 

Wall.  Mehrm  F  ._ CR Rt  *l  GnuvdN..  H  62246 

Ward  William  G  PVI-2 Avakm.  VA  24054 

Weber,  Nicholas  D CR 70  N  Bonnie.  Pasadena.  CA 

91100 
Wheatley.  James  F    CR Gen  Del  Warrenlon,  OR 

97146 
Whipple  Nathan  R CR Flanders  Rd ,  Mystc,  Conn 

06355 
White.  William  E PfC 2869  S  Jefferson  Ave   St 

Louis  MO  63100 
Whitten.  Didi  R SCI PO  Bm  1385  Mcfariand.  CA 

93250 
Williams.  John  E PVI-2    .      130  College  St   Dayton,  OH 

45400 
Winters.  Howard  I CR 1164  N  Front  St .  Salem,  OR 

97301 
Wittel.  Glenn  L  — PFC 203  2nd  Av,  S£  Lake  Heights. 

Atlanta  GA  30300 


UI 
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m«l.  Clurtes  R an.             JIO  H  Mimi  St .  Le»>sl«i.  UT 

843?0 

lf»n«M  HowarU  I PTC IStli  i  Shendan  Rd,  Zion  11 

60099 

l«n|M.  Jolin  a ._ WC WK 

Ptisonnel  Wl»  Served 
ttttvi  AssrirHTvefll  I  Grade  Not  AvaiiaMe 
Antoine  losevli                                          S40  W  15th  St    Port  Aithur 

Bull.  Kwrwtli  

4669  Km|  Rd .  Satinaw  Mich 

Dolluiier.  RoMt 

Edoarts.  CUdi _ 

HniHr  AtOiiK  A  .. 

— 

48601 
Marnn  Chadinfton  Rd  East. 

Manon  OH  43302 
811  Halula  PI.  Kailua.  Haaiii 

96/34 
lOSOO  Villate  Rd  f  101  E . 

Wer.  Conm  F 

Seimmle.  Fl  34642 
PO  Bar  97  *lt>io«  10  830SS 

<«ri>  »v^ 

— 

2121  South  44th  St .  Omaha 

McChite  Osur  .. 

Neb  68105 
Rt  «  Box  125  El  Compo.  TX 

IMkr.JcnY 

77437 
1816  North  Bell  St.  Bismarlt. 

Hutall  Paul        

NO  58501 
4  Vikini  Ct    A«l  *34.  Arling- 

Pitnf  Daniel  ... 

ton.  Mass  02174 
Rl  3  Bar  397R.  Fayetteville. 

Ptemoits.  HW  ..„„... 

^rfm   Olfii           

.„.. 

NC  28306 
103  Crystal  CI ,  Cjry  NC 

27511 
718  South  Rose.  GItflcoe.  OK 

Van.  Enitst 

Wiser  William 

74032 
Lovers  Lane.  Nantucket.  Mass 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  EAST  TIMOR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day the  trial  of  the  East  Timorese  re- 
sistance leader,  Jose  "Xanana" 
Gusmao,  began  in  Dili,  East  Timor. 
Last  year  I  attempted  to  visit  East 
Timor  but  was  denied  permission  by 
President  Suharto.  Indonesian  authori- 
ties told  me  that  such  a  visit  was  not 
convenient  following  the  massacre  by 
Indonesian  security  forces  of  75  to  100 
East  Timorese  civilians  during  a  peace- 
ful demonstration  in  Dili  on  November 
12,  1991. 

The  roots  of  the  conflict  in  East 
Timor  are  in  the  December  7,  1975,  In- 
donesian invasion  of  the  territory  fol- 
lowing Portugal's  precipitous  with- 
drawal after  450  years  of  colonial  rule. 
The  U.N.  General  Assembly  and  Secu- 
rity Council  have  passed  resolutions 
condemning  the  invasion  and  calling 
for  self  determination  for  the  East 
Timorese.  American  policy  has  been  to 
accept  Indonesia's  incorporation  of 
Elast  Timor  without  acknowledging 
that  it  was  a  valid  act  of  self-deter- 
mination. 

The  Indonesian  human  rights  situa- 
tion overall  is  deeply  troubling.  As  the 
recently  released  Department  of 
Staff's  annual  human  rights  report  for 
1992  observed  generally  about  Indo- 
nesia: 

In  addition  to  extrajudicial  killings  and 
unfair  trials,  other  serious  human  rights 
problems  continued.  They  include  torture 
and  other  mistreatment  of  prisoners  and  de- 
tainees, arbitrary  arrest  and  detention,  arbi- 
trsu-y  interference  with  privacy,  significant 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech  and  press, 
assembly  and  association,  and  on  freedom  of 
movement,  and  the  inability  of  citizens  to 
change    their    government.    Other    problem 


areas  include  harassment  of  human  rights 
monitors,  discrimination  and  violence 
against  women,  and  restrictions  on  worker 
rights. 

Such  is  the  situation  in  East  Timor 
but  even  more  so.  AS  the  State  Depart- 
ment report  notes,  for  example,  last 
October  5  two  East  Timorese  were  shot 
by  security  forces.  One  was  killed  im- 
mediately while  the  other  was  taken  to 
a  military  hospital  where  he  was  then 
beaten  to  death.  Security  forces  in- 
volved in  the  Dili  massacre  were 
charged  with  relatively  minor  offenses 
while  13  civilians  charged  for  dem- 
onstrating received  extremely  harsh 
sentences.  The  Indonesian  authorities 
have  yet  to  locate  66  people  missing 
following  the  massacre  whom  the  State 
Department  now  believes  are  all  dead. 

The  report  further  states  that  in 
"East  Timor  military  authorities  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  detaining  people 
without  charges  for  short  periods  and 
then  requiring  them  to  report  daily  or 
weekly  to  the  police  after  their  release. 
There  were  credible  reports  of  scores  of 
people  being  detained  without  charges 
at  various  times  during  the  year  for  en- 
forced vocational  training.' " 

In  addition  the  State  Department  re- 
ports that  the  East  Timorese  are  regu- 
larly subjected  to  arrest,  temporary  de- 
tentions, intrusive  searches  and  beat- 
ings. After  Mr.  Gusmao  was  arrested, 
there  were  credible  reports  that  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  friends  were  also 
detained  possibly  to  ensure  his  co- 
operation with  the  Indonesian  authori- 
ties during  his  trial. 

The  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  [ICRC]  which  maintains  a 
pressure  in  East  Timor  has  been  trying 
without  success  for  the  last  2  months 
to  gain  access  to  about  24  detainees 
being  held  in  a  military  detention  cen- 
ter in  Baucau.  There  has  been  a  per- 
sistent pattern  of  denial  to  all  requests 
by  international  human  rights  groups. 
For  example,  the  ICRC  has  been  per- 
mitted only  one  visit  to  Mr.  Gusmao's 
jail  cell  since  his  capture  on  November 
20  and  this  only  occurred  on  December 
7.  Amnesty  International's  request  to 
observe  his  trial  in  Dili  has  been  denied 
despite  a  claim  by  the  Indonesian  For- 
eign Minister.  All  Alatas,  that  the  trial 
would  be  open.  To  Indonesian's  credit, 
however,  several  foreign  journalists 
have  been  granted  permission  to  visit 
Dili,  including  ABC  although  the  BBC 
has  not  been  so  authorized. 

In  addition  Indonesian  authorities 
have  restricted  defendant  access  to 
legal  assistance.  When  I  was  in  Dja- 
karta, I  met  with  lawyers  from  the  In- 
donesian legal  aid  society.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  meet  with  their  Elast 
Timorese  clients  until  the  day  of  their 
trial.  They  were  denied  access  to  Mr. 
Gusmao  and  instead  later  received  a 
letter  from  him  delivered  by  the  police, 
authorizing  the  police  to  appoint  his 
defense  attorney.  According  to  reports, 
this  attorney  does  not  speak  Mr. 
Gusmao's  language. 


The  pattern  of  past  practices  and  re- 
cent actions  all  call  into  question  the 
fairness  of  Mr.  Gusmao's  trial  as  well 
as  Indonesian  policy  in  East  Timor. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  For- 
eign Relations  Authorization  legisla- 
tion which  the  President  signed  into 
law  urging  the  Indonesian  Government 
to  end  all  forms  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  East  Timor  and  calling  for  an 
internationally  acceptable  solution  to 
the  conflict.  Events  since  then  indicate 
that  the  Government  of  Indonesia  still 
has  not  understood  the  depth  of  Amer- 
ican concern  for  the  East  Timorese. 

Recent  Indonesian-Portuguese  talks 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
solve the  dispute  are  at  an  impasse. 
The  United  States  should  press  both 
sides  to  renew  their  discussions  while 
including  representatives  from  East 
Timor. 

The  United  States  should  support  a 
resolution  during  the  49th  session  of 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission  expressing  international 
concern  about  the  continuing  human 
rights  abuses  in  East  Timor. 

Finally,  Indonesia  should  dem- 
onstrate its  good  faith  by  inviting  the 
U.N.  Special  Rapporteur  on  Summary 
and  Arbitrary  Executions  and  the 
Working  Group  on  Enforced  or  Involun- 
tary Disappearances  to  come  to  East 
Timor  to  recommend  procedures  to 
prevent  human  rights  abuses. 

A  peaceful  resolution  to  this  conflict 
can  only  be  achieved  by  compromise 
and  negotiation  between  the  parties 
most  involved — the  Indonesians  and 
the  East  Timorese.  I  hope  the  Indo- 
nesians soon  recognize  the  value  of 
such  discussions  because  their  current 
policy  is  doomed  to  failure. 


UNITED  NATIONS  ESTABLISHES 
WAR  CRIMES  TRIBUNAL  FOR 
FORMER  •yUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
11,  1992,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  330)  concerning  the  situation 
in  Bosnia  and  other  parts  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  Among  its  provisions  the 
resolution  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  act  through  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  "convene  a  tribunal  to 
investigate  allegations  of  war  crimes 
and  crimes  against  humanity  commit- 
ted within  the  territory  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia  and  to  accumulate  evi- 
dence, charge,  and  prepare  the  basis  for 
trying  individuals  believed  to  have 
committed  or  to  have  been  responsible 
for  such  crimes." 

In  helping  introduce  that  resolution 
in  the  Senate  I  recalled  my  own  par- 
ticipation in  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1945  in  San  Francisco.  I  was 
heartened  then  and  continue  to  be 
heartened  at  the  efforts  underway  to 
use  the  United  Nations  in  the  spirit  in- 
tended by  the  charter  to  deal  with 
threats  to  peace,  humanitarian  emer- 


gencies,    and     violations     of     human 
rights. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  United 
Nations  can  be  especially  effective  is  in 
investigating  and  pursuing  war  crimes 
and  crimes  against  humanity.  I  have 
welcomed  the  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  Nations  to  start 
the  process  of  gathering  information 
on  this  subject  with  regard  to  the 
former  Yugoslavia. 

Information  obtained  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  formed  part 
of  the  record  being  compiled  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  State  Depart- 
ment's submissions  for  this  record  in- 
cluded extensive  documentation  pro- 
vided by  this  committee. 

In  light  of  this  background,  I  wel- 
come the  action  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  February  22  to  create 
an  international  tribunal  to  prosecute 
war  crimes  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Unanimously  approving  a  proposal  by 
the  Government  of  France,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  has  directed  Secretary 
General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  to  re- 
port back  within  60  days  with  rec- 
ommendations for  the  structure  and 
procedures  of  the  war  crimes  tribunal. 
This  is  an  important  action  with  sig- 
nificant implications  for  the  future  of 
international  law. 

Mr.  President,  my  personal  interest 
subject  stems  not  just  from  participa- 
tion in  the  San  Francisco  Conference  of 
1945,  but  also  from  the  role  played  by 
my  father,  the  late  Herbert  C.  Pell, 
who  was  appointed  by  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  as  the  U.S.  member  of 
the  International  War  Crimes  Commis- 
sion that  recommended  creation  of  the 
Nuremberg  tribunal.  There  were  obsta- 
cles to  establishing  that  tribunal, 
which  my  father  worked  hard  to  help 
overcome.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  such 
obstacles  this  time  to  moving  forward 
in  the  United  Nations  to  create  the  ap- 
propriate body  to  deal  with  the  very  se- 
rious war  crimes  and  crimes  against 
humanity  that  have  occurred  and  con- 
tinue to  occur  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Establishing  a  tribunal  for  Yugo- 
slavia is  important  also  as  a  precedent 
for  war  crimes  proceedings  in  other 
areas.  For  example,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  in  its  possession 
14  tons  of  documentation  on  war 
crimes  committed  against  the  Kurdish 
population  in  Iraq.  These  materials  are 
in  safe  keeping  at  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  remain  under  the  control  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
They  can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  war 
crimes  proceedings  against  those  re- 
sponsible for  these  serious  violations  of 
international  law  and  moral  standards. 

Former  Ambassador  Jerome  J. 
Shestack,  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national League  for  Human  Rights,  and 
the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  in  the  late 
1970's,  has  written  a  clear  and  construc- 
tive article  on  this  subject  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1993.  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Ambassador  Shestack  notes  that 
there  are  several  precedents  and  legal 
frameworks  under  which  war  crimes 
trials  can  be  conducted.  The  principal 
modem  precedent  is  the  Nuremberg 
tribunals  established  following  World 
War  II,  which  conducted  trials  of  major 
Nazi  war  criminals.  Other  tribunals 
tried  more  than  20,000  war  criminals  in 
the  respective  allied  zones  of  Germany. 

The  1919  Geneva  Conventions,  devel- 
oped under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
set  forth  specific  protections  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  civilians  in  time  of 
war.  Protocol  I  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions signed  in  1977  expanded  the  de- 
scription of  "grave  breaches"  of  the 
Conventions  to  include  additional  in- 
humane practices  against  civilians. 
The  protocol  also  holds  superiors  re- 
sponsible if  they  do  not  take  all  fea- 
sible measures  to  prevent  such  war 
crimes. 

I  regret  that  the  United  States  has 
not  ratified  the  1977  protocols  to  the 
1949  Geneva  Conventions.  The  Reagan 
administration  supported  the  less  de- 
tailed protocol  II  which  applies  in  non- 
international  conflicts,  but  rejected 
protocol  I  applicable  in  international 
conflicts,  thus  to  Bosnia,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  partici- 
pated in  its  drafting  and  was  among  its 
original  signators. 

Over  120  countries  have  ratified  pro- 
tocol I  including  such  major  allies  as 
Australia.  Canada,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  I  hope  the  Clinton 
administration  will  undertake  an  ur- 
gent review  of  the  protocols  with  the 
aim  of  submitting  both  for  Senate  rati- 
fication. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Put  the 
Yugoslavian  War  Criminals  on  Trial" 
by  Jerome  J.  Shestack  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1993.  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
also  ask  that  the  article  by  Paul  Lewis 
in  the  February  19,  1993.  New  York 
Times  entitled  "U.N.  Council  Moves  to 
Create  Balkan  War-Crimes  Tribunal," 
and  the  article  by  Julia  Preston  in  the 
February  23.  1993  Washington  Post  en- 
titled "U.N.  Security  Council  Estab- 
lishes Yugoslav  War  Crimes  Tribunal" 
also  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  10,  1993] 

Put  the  Yugoslavian  War  Criminals  on 
Trial 

As  the  world  recoils  in  horror  from  daily 
reports  of  atrocities  in  Bosnia.  Herzegovina 
and  Montenegro— systematic  rape,  execu- 
tions, torture,  wanton  pillage  and  forceable 
displacement  of  civilians — there  is  an  in- 
creasing outcry  that  the  perpetrators  of 
these  savage  acts  be  punished.  The  U.S.  and 
the  West  European  nations,  though  refusing 
to  enter  the  battle,  have  called  for  war 
crimes  trials. 

In  a  world  unwilling  to  stop  the  crimes,  it 
may  seem  premature  to  talk  of  bringing  the 


criminals  to  justice,  but  the  reasons  for 
seeking  to  punish  war  criminals  are  pro- 
found. They  include  the  moral  imperative  of 
justice,  the  need  to  provide  credibility  for 
the  rule  of  law,  hope  of  deterrence,  vindica- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  victims  and  a  basis 
for  reconciliation.  It  is  necessary  to  prepare 
now  for  the  day  when  justice  will  be  possible. 

What  are  war  crimes?  How  are  the  per- 
petrators to  be  tried?  What  is  the  mechanism 
and  what  are  the  procedures? 

The  modem  precedents  come  frt)m  the  Nur- 
emberg tribunals  established  by  the  Allies  to 
try  Nazi  war  criminals.  The  offenses  were  of 
three  kinds:  "war  crimes."  consisting  of  vio- 
lations of  established  rules  of  war;  "crimes 
against  humanity."  which  included  the  Nazi 
racial  and  religious  atrocities:  and  the  crime 
of  making  "aggressive  war." 

The  major  Nazi  war  criminals  were  tried 
by  an  International  Military  Tribunal  cre- 
ated by  the  victorious  Allies.  Subsequently, 
the  Allies  also  established  war  crimes  tribu- 
nals in  their  respective  zones  of  occupation 
in  Germany  and  tried  more  than  20.000  war 
criminals.  Then.  Germany  itself  and  for- 
merly occupied  countries  of  Europe  pros- 
ecuted offenders  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries. But  those  tribunals  did  not  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  international 
court. 

In  1949.  representatives  of  most  of  the 
world's  nations  met  in  Geneva  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  expand  and  codify  the  laws  of 
war.  Four  treaties  were  adopted  and  are 
known  as  the  Geneva  Conventions.  The  prin- 
cipal provisions  applicable  to  the  current 
war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  are  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Geneva  Conventions, 
which  prescribe  protections  for  prisoners  and 
civilians  in  time  of  war. 

TTiese  treaties  call  for  the  parties  to 
"search  out"  and  bring  to  trial  people  com- 
mitting "grave  breaches"  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions. "Grave  breaches"  include  willful 
killing,  torture,  inhumane  treatment,  taking 
of  hostages,  wanton  destruction  of  property 
and  other  atrocities  of  the  kind  chiefly  com- 
mitted by  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  and.  to  a  much 
lesser  extent,  by  Croatian  and  Muslim  forces. 

In  19T7,  protocol  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions expanded  the  category  of  "grave 
breaches"  to  include  as  war  crimes  a  series 
of  inhumane  practices  against  civilians.  Su- 
periors are  responsible  if  they  do  not  take  all 
feasible  measures  to  prevent  or  repress  such 
breaches.  This  protocol  is  limited  to  inter- 
national conflict,  but  applies  to  the  current 
conflict,  which  is  not  just  a  civil  war,  but  in- 
cludes participation  by  Croatia  and  current 
Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and  Montenegro).  All  of 
the  parties  to  the  conflicts  in  Bosnia  and 
Croatia  have  accepted  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions and  are  therefore  responsible  for  viola- 
tions. 

The  "ethnic  cleansing"  by  the  Serbs  is  also 
a  violation  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
which  prohibits  acts  intended  to  destroy  a 
"national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group 
as  such."  According  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, the  United  Nations  has  a  direct  respon- 
sibility to  take  "appropriate"  action  to  pre- 
vent and  suppress  such  acts  of  genocide. 

How.  then,  are  the  war  criminals  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  to  be  brought  to  trial? 
Despite  the  obligations  of  the  parties  to  the 
Geneva  Conventions  to  prosecute  violators, 
trials  at  a  national  level  are  not  now  a  real- 
istic possibility,  of  course.  The  obligation 
thus  falls  upon  the  United  Nations. 

Since  1950.  the  U.N.  has  been  wrestling 
with  the  idea  of  an  international  criminal 
court  to  deal  with  crimes  against  the  peace 
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and  security  of  mankind.  Scores  of  drafts 
have  been  considered  but  after  more  than  40 
years  of  discussion,  no  conclusion  is  yet  at 
hand.  The  U.S.  has  been  less  than  enthusias- 
tic about  an  international  court  with  broad 
jurisdiction. 

If  the  war  crimes  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
are  to  be  addressed,  it  must  be  through  an  ad 
hoc  tribunal  established  by  the  Security 
Council  to  deal  with  such  crimes.  The  sub- 
stantive law  of  war  crimes  is  well  developed, 
so  what  is  needed  are  the  procedures.  The  Se- 
curity Council  has  the  power  under  the  U.N. 
Chapter  to  establish  a  tribunal,  appoint  the 
judges  and  designate  the  procedures  for  in- 
dictment and  trial. 

As  a  first  step,  Secretary-General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  has  established  a  Commission 
of  Experts  to  gather  evidence  of  war  crimes 
in  former  Yugoslavia.  The  commission  has 
made  a  preliminary  announcement  that  it 
has  found  such  evidence.  But  the  five-person 
commission  is  woefully  understaffed  and  un- 
derfunded, lacking  even  the  computer  power 
to  organize  the  mounds  of  evidence  gather- 
ing in  Geneva. 

If  this  commission  is  to  be  effective,  it 
must  receive  more  funds  to  assimilate  the 
evidence  from  the  many  human  rights  orga- 
nizations in  the  field  and  to  investigate  on 
its  own.  Additionally,  it  is  not  too  early  for 
the  U.N.  to  set  up  a  prosecutorial  agency 
along  the  lines  of  Justice  Robert  Jackson's 
prosecution  team  in  Nureml)erg.  That  agen- 
cy should  evaluate  the  evidence  and  issue  in- 
dictments of  named  defendants. 

Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  has 
said  that  his  advisers  are  studying  the  mech- 
anism for  a  war  crimes  tribunal.  But  there 
are  already  abundant  models  developed  by 
the  International  Law  Commission  and  other 
experts.  What  is  not  needed  now  is  more 
study;  what  is  needed  now  is  decisive  action. 

But.  one  may  ask.  when  will  the  culprits 
be  brought  to  trial?  Perhaps  never.  But  then 
again,  no  one  in  the  generation  that  has  seen 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War  should  underesti- 
mate Eastern  and  Central  Europe's  potential 
for  political  change.  War  criminals  and  their 
protectors  may  well  lose  power.  In  any 
event,  it  is  important  for  those  indicted  to 
know  that  they  may  never  leave  their  politi- 
cal safe  houses  without  the  risk  of  arrest. 

The  Vance-Owen  peace  effort  seems 
doomed.  Sanctions  have  only  limited  value. 
Arming  the  Muslims  will  escalate  the  fight- 
ing and  loss  of  life.  The  U.S.  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community  lack  the  political  and  mili- 
tary will  to  enter  the  fray.  In  this  bleak 
hour,  at  the  very  least,  the  U.N.  should  set 
up  a  war  crimes  tribunal  and  proclaim  that 
if  the  perpetrators  of  evil  cannot  be  punished 
now.  they  will  nevertheless  be  named  and 
their  future  is  in  peril. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb,  19.  1993] 

U,N.  Council  Moves  To  Create  Balkan 

War-Crimes  Tribunal 

(By  Paul  Lewis) 

United  Nations.  February  18.— The  Secu- 
rity Council  is  expected  to  vote  unanimously 
early  next  week  to  ask  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  to  prepare  a  new  inter- 
national tribunal  to  judge  those  accused  of 
war  crimes  in  the  Balkan  conflict. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  such  a  war 
crimes  tribunal  has  been  created  since  the 
victorious  World  War  II  Allies  set  up  the 
Nuremberg  tribunal  to  try  the  leaders  of 
Nazi  Germany. 

The  Council  has  already  set  up  a  commis- 
sion to  collect  evidence  of  war  crimes  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  but  it  has  not  yet  pre- 
sented its  findings.  In  a  report  to  the  Coun- 


cil, a  committee  of  French  jurists  has  rec- 
ommended a  l&-judge  panel  and  a  separate 
commission  to  identify  the  guilty  and  pros- 
ecute them  before  the  new  court. 

The  draft  resolution,  informally  approved 
by  all  council  members  at  consultations 
today,  calls  for  the  Secretary  General  to 
draft  a  plan  for  an  "international  criminal 
court"  that  would  try  those  accused  of 
"grave  breaches  of  international  humani- 
tarian law  committed  in  the  territory  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia  after  25  June  1991."  when 
the  federal  started  falling  apart. 

A  second  Council  resolution  will  be  nec- 
essary to  approve  the  Secretary  General's 
plan  and  create  the  tribunal. 

In  another  move  Intended  to  signal  its  de- 
termination to  end  the  Balkan  crisis,  the 
Council  has  agreed  to  adopt  a  resolution  on 
Friday  strengthening  the  12.000-member 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force  in  Cro- 
atia. 

The  resolution,  which  is  also  expected  to 
win  unanimous  support,  also  demands  the  re- 
sumption of  aid  deliveries  blocked  by  Mus- 
lims and  Serbs  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
and  paves  the  way  for  possible  sanctions 
against  Croatia  unless  it  pulls  out  of  Serbian 
enclaves  and  respects  the  United  Nations 
peace  plan  for  Croatia. 

The  resolution  was  drafted  by  France, 
which  has  seen  12  of  its  peacekeepers  killed 
in  the  Balkans  so  far.  It  extends  the  peace- 
keeping force's  mandate  in  Croatia  until 
March  31  and  asks  the  Balkan  mediators, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance 
and  Lord  Owen  of  Britain,  to  try  to  formu- 
late a  political  settlement  by  then. 

For  the  first  time,  the  resolution  says  the 
entire  United  Nations  peacekeeping  effort  in 
Croatia  and  Bosnia  is  operating  under  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  7  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  which  allow  forces  authorized  by 
the  Security  Council  to  use  military  might 
to  accomplish  their  mission. 

This  will  give  the  peacekeepers  in  Croatia 
as  well  as  the  troops  around  Sarajevo  airport 
an  unambiguous  right  under  international 
law  to  use  force  if  necessary  to  achieve  their 
objective.  The  British,  French  and  other 
troops  escorting  relief  convoys  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  already  have  this  right. 

But  it  also  serve  as  a  warning  to  President 
Franjo  Tudjman  of  Croatia  that  the  Security 
Council  may  impose  economic  sanctions  on 
his  country  unless  he  withdraws  his  forces 
from  Serbian  enclaves.  And  it  tells  Bosnia's 
Muslims  that  they  will  also  face  punitive  ac- 
tion unless  they  allow  the  United  Nations  to 
resume  relief  deliveries  in  areas  they  con- 
trol. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  23.  1993] 

U.N.  Security  Council  Establishes 

Yugoslav  War  Crimes  Tribunal 

(By  Julia  Preston) 

United  Nations.  February  22— The  U.N. 
Security  Council  voted  unanimously  today 
to  establish  an  international  tribunal  to 
prosecute  war  crimes  perpetrated  during 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  of  Yugoslav  fac- 
tional warfare. 

The  panel  will  be  the  first  set  up  by  the 
United  Nations  to  try  crimes  against  human- 
ity and  the  first  internationally  mandated 
forum  to  deal  with  such  crimes  since  the 
Nuremberg  trials  of  top  Nazi  leaders  after 
World  War  II. 

Voting  on  a  French  proposal,  the  15-nation 
Security  Council  asked  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  to  prepare  a  re- 
port within  60  days  detailing  the  specific 
structure  and  procedures  of  the  tribunal, 
whose  members  will   likely  be  drawn  from 


internationally  recognized  judicial  bodies, 
such  as  the  World  Court  at  The  Hague. 

"There  is  an  echo  in  this  chamber  today." 
said  U.S.  Ambassador  Madeleine  K.  Albright. 
"The  Numerberg  principles  have  been  re- 
affirmed. The  lesson  that  we  are  all  account- 
able to  international  law  may  finally  have 
taken  hold  in  our  collective  memory." 

"This  will  be  no  victor's  tribunal." 
Albright  added,  referring  to  criticism  raised 
during  the  Nuremberg  trials  that  those  pro- 
ceedings administered  justice  only  as  the 
victorious  World  War  II  Allies  defined  it.  In 
the  same  vein,  the  U.S. -based  organization 
Human  Rights  Watch  noted  that  in  some  re- 
spects the  new  tribunal  "is  even  more  impor- 
tant" than  Nuremberg. 

"Now.  for  the  first  time."  the  group  said, 
"the  world  community  is  acting  to  bring  the 
apparent  victors  to  judgment  for  their 
crimes"— a  reference  to  powerful  Serb  na- 
tionalist forces  that  have  seized  vast  trsuits 
of  territory  in  two  Balkan  republics  and 
against  whom  most  war  crimes  allegations 
have  been  lodged. 

Security  Council  diplomats  said  they  ex- 
pect the  new  tribunal— a  body  whose  scope  is 
limited  to  the  territory  of  the  former  six-re- 
public Yugoslav  federation— can  be  created 
without  time-consuming  disputes,  because 
international  laws  governing  war  crimes 
have  been  extensively  codified  in  the  four 
decades  since  Nuremberg. 

France.  Italy  and  the  52-Nation  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  have 
submitted  proposals  suggesting  how  the  tri- 
bunal should  operate,  but  one  key  aspect 
that  remains  unclear  is  how  unwilling  de- 
fendants would  be  brought  to  trial.  The 
French  proposal  recommends  that  as  a  last 
resort  accused  persons  should  be  tried  in 
absentia:  possible  sentences  could  include 
long  prison  terms,  but  current  recommenda- 
tions exclude  the  death  penalty. 

In  a  Feb.  10  report  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil—based on  findings  of  a  U.N.  investigative 
team— Boutros-Ghali  declared  that  "grave 
breaches  of  international  norms  had  been 
committed  in  the  Balkan  fighting— which 
broke  out  in  earnest  between  Croats  and 
Serbs  in  Croatia  'n  June  1991  and  continues 
unabated  among  the  Serbs.  Croats  and  Slavic 
Muslims  of  neighboring  Bosnia. 

The  report  cited  evidence  of  mass  killings 
and  systematic  rape,  torture  of  prisoners, 
wholesale  destruction  of  civilian  homes  and 
towns  and  the  violent  dislocation  of  rival 
communal  groups  known  as  "ethnic  cleans- 
ing." U.N.  officials  and  human  rights  observ- 
ers have  noted  that  all  the  warring  factions 
have  been  guilty  of  war  crimes  but  that  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  them  were 
committed  by  Serb  nationalist  forces. 

Last  fall.  Secretary  of  State  Lawrence  S. 
Eagleburger  singled  out  a  number  of  top 
Serb  politicians  and  military  figures — in- 
cluding Bosnian  Serb  leader  Radovan 
Karadzic  and  his  powerful  patron  in  neigh- 
boring Serbia,  President  Slobodan 
Milosevic— as  ultimately  responsible  for  war 
crimes  committed  by  their  underlings. 

One  of  the  first  such  incidents  the  tribunal 
will  investigate  is  the  disappearance  of  more 
than  200  wounded  Croats  from  a  hospital  in 
the  Croatian  city  of  Vukovar  that  was  forc- 
ibly evacuated  by  Serb  militiamen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Serb-led  Yugoslav  army  in  No- 
vember 1991.  U.N. -sponsored  forensic  experts 
have  examined  a  grave  site  near  Vukovar 
and  have  concluded  that  a  mass  execution 
may  have  occurred  there  and  that  the  vic- 
tims may  have  been  the  hospitalized  Croats. 

Although  It  will  be  some  months  before 
formal  judicial   proceedings  can  begin,  the 


Security  Council  declared  that  the  tribunal 
should  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  new  crimes  in 
the  continuing  Balkan  warfare.  "This  warn- 
ing should  be  given  to  those  who  perfmtrated 
these  horrendous  crimes— that  they  will  be 
held  accountable,  '  said  Russian  Ambassador 
Yuli  Vorontsov. 

Muhamed  Sacirbey.  who  represents 
Bosnia's  Muslim-led  government  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  hailed  creation  of  the  tribunal  as 
"maybe  the  one  U.N.  resolution  that  in  the 
long  term  will  define  the  peace  in  our  coun- 
try." But  he  also  declared  that  "we  shouldn't 
kid  ourselves"  into  believing  that  the  U.N. 
move  will  stop  further  Serb  aggression. 
Albright  noted,  however,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  tribunal  was  not  intended  to  dis- 
courage Serb  participation  in  continuing 
peace  negotiations  among  the  warring  par- 
ties. "This  is  not  a  bargaining  process."  she 
said.  "These  are  two  different  actions  on  two 
separate  tracks." 

Karadzic,  who  leads  the  Bosnian  Serb  dele- 
gation to  peace  talks  here,  has  vehemently 
opposed  any  tribunal  set  up  only  to  issue 
judgments  on  the  Yugoslav  conflict.  "It  is  a 
dangerous  procedure,  open  to  abuses."  he 
said  in  a  recent  interview. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  items  I 
am  about  to  offer  have  been  approved 
on  the  Republican  side. 


REREFERRAL  OF  A  BILLr—S.  409 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  409,  a  bill  to  extend  cer- 
tain patents,  and  that  the  measure 
then  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  of  jurisdiction.  Judiciary, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDING  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
62 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  73,  Re  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, just  submitted  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  73)  to  amend  Senate 
Resolution  62,  agreed  to  February  28,  1991 
(102d  Congress). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S,  Res,  73)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  73 

Resolved. 
SECTION  1.  TRAINING  E3CPENSES. 

Section  21(c)  of  Senate  Resolution  62, 
agreed  to  February  28,  1991  (102d  Congress),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  not  to  exceed 
S3.000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 


professional  staff  of  such  committee  (under 
procedures  specified  by  section  202(j)  of  such 
Act).". 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to,  and  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BRADY  HANDGUN  VIOLENCE 
PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  S.  414,  introduced  earlier 
today  by  Senators  Metzenbaum, 
Mitchell,  and  others  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  for  its  first  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
first  time. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  414)  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  a  waiting  period  for 
the  purchase  of  a  handgun. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  for 
the  second  reading;  and,  Mr.  President, 
I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  bill  will  be  read  for  the  second 
time  on  the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  9355(a),  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad 
emy:  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
ExoN],  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HOLLINGS],  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  6968(a), 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy:  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  at  large. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  title  46,  section 
1295(b),  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  101-595,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine    Academy:    the    Senator    from 


South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  ex 
officio,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr,  Breaux],  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  14  U.S.C,  194(a), 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  101-595,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGS],  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  U,S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  4355(a), 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy:  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid],  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SHELBY],  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Services. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-392,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Bipartisan  Task  Force  on 
Senate  Coverage: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
FORDJ; 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]; 
and 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-392, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  as 
members  of  the  Bipartisan  Task  Force 
on  Senate  Coverage: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens]; 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley];  and 

The    Senator    from    Oklahoma    [Mr. 

NICKLES], 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  5,  1993,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  February  23, 
1993,  received  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  nominations  received  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1993,  are  shown  in  today's 
Record  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At    2:38    p.m..    a    message    from    the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
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Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  it's  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  34.  A  concurrent  resolution 
calling:  for  a  continued  United  States  policy 
of  opposition  to  the  resumption  of  commer- 
cial whaling,  and  otherwise  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  con- 
serving and  protecting  the  world's  whale, 
dolphin,  and  porpoise  populations. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  Committee  on  Finance  was  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  following  bill;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

S.  409.  A  bill  to  extend  the  terms  of  certain 
patents,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were   introduced,   read   the   first 
and   second    time   by    unanimous   con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  WELLSTONE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Harkin.  and  Mr.  Geiassley): 
S.  413.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing adjustment  to  increase  the  rate  of  pay 
for  Members  of  Congress  in  calendar  year 
1994  shall  not  take  effect;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    METZENBAUM   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
Kohl.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Simon,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Wellstone, 
Mr.   Akaka.   Mr.   Glenn.   Mr.   Levin. 
Mr.   Harkin,   Mr.    Laltenberc.   Ms. 
Moseley-Braun.    Mrs.     Boxer,     Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Feingold.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mrs.   Feinstein,   Mr.   Moynihan.   Mr. 
LiEBERMAN.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray,   Mr.    Kerry.    Mr.    Inouye.    Mr. 
Warner,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.   414.   A   bill   to  amend   title   18,   United 
States  Code,  to  require  a  waiting  period  be- 
fore the  purchase  of  a  handgun;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  415.  A  bill  to  require  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  establish  10  military-style  boot  camp 
prisons:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   DeCONCINI  (for  himself,   Mr. 
DoMENici,    Ms.    Mikulski.    and    Mr. 
Lautenberg): 
S.  416.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  provision  of 
assistance    to    the    victims    of   war    in    the 
former  Yugoslavia,  including  the  victims  of 
torture,  rape,  and  other  war  crimes  and  their 
families;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Danforth.  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.   417.   A  bill   to  exempt  semiconductors 
from  the  country  of  origin  marking  require- 
ments under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucus,   Mr.   Bond,   and   Mrs.   Mur- 
ray): 
S.  418.  A  bill  to  require  the  administering 
authority  to  initiate  an  investigation  under 
title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect 
to  Airbus  Industrie;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.   DANFORTH  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Rockefeller.     Mr.     CJorton,     Mr. 


LiEBERMAN.   Mr.   BAUCUS,   Mr.   Bond, 
Mr.  Dodd,  Mrs.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Rie- 

OLE): 

S.  419.  A  bill  to  provide  for  enhanced  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  U.S.  commercial  aircraft  industry  in 
aeronautical  technology  research,  develop- 
ment, and  commercialization,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By     Mr.     BOREN     (for    himself.     Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.   Bryan,  Mr.   Feingold, 
and  Mr.  Campbell): 
S.  420.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207  of  title 
18.   United  States  Code,   to  tighten  the  re- 
strictions on  former  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branch  officials  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  421.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    to    provide    coverage 
under    such    title    for    certain    chiropractic 
services  authorized  to  be  performed  under 
State   law,   and   for  other  purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.     D'Amato,     Mr.     Shelby.     Mr. 
Kerry,   Mr.   Bryan,  and  Mrs.   Mur- 
ray): 
S.  422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  ensure  the  efficient  and 
fair  operation  of  the  government  securities 
market,  in  order  to  protect  investors  and  fa- 
cilitate government  borrowing  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  taxpayers,  and  to  prevent 
false  and  misleading  statements  in  connec- 
tion with  offerings  of  government  securities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

S.  423.  A  bill  to  provide  for  recovery  of 
costs  of  supervision  and  regulation  of  invest- 
ment advisors  and  their  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Bond.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Murray.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski, Mr.  RoBB.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Hollinos,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Graham. 
Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kohl, 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Bingaman,  and  Mr. 

WOFFORD): 

S.  424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  limited 
partnership   roUups;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.  425.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National  En- 
vironmental   Technologies    Agency;    to    the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.   426.    A   bill    to   amend    title   4,    United 
States  Code,  to  declare  English  as  the  offi- 
cial language  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed   States;    to    the    Committee    on   (Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permit  private  founda- 
tions to  use  common  investment  funds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  428.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  tem- 
porary exemption  from  duty  of  the  cost  of 
certain    foreign    repairs    made    to    United 
States  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.   DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  LiEBERMAN.  Mr.  KERREY,  and  Mr. 
Gorton): 


S.  429.  A  bill  to  establish  a  demonstration 
program  that  encourages  State  educational 
agencies  to  assist  teachers,  parents,  and 
communities  in  establishing  new  public 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    MACK   (for   himself  and    Mr. 
McCain): 
S.  430.  A  bill  to  require  a  60-vote  super- 
majority  in  the  Senate  to  pass  any  bill  in- 
creasing taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act;   to   the 
Committee     on     Commerce,     Science,     and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kerrey): 
S.  432.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
make  the  Federal  Government  more  effec- 
tive by  promoting  economy,  efficiency,  and 
consistency  in  Government  programs  and 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Breaux): 
S.  433.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  Cameron  Parish.  Louisiana,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    BUMPERS   (for   h'imself,    Mr. 

DURENBERGER,    Mr.    LiEBERMAN,    Mrs. 

Kassebaum,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici, Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
DeConcini,   Mr.    Levin,   Mr.    Glenn, 
Mr.  SHELBY,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.   Simon.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Robb); 
S.  434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  taxpayers  a  bad 
debt  deduction  for  certain  partially  unpaid 
child  support  payments  and  to  require  the 
inclusion   in   income  of  child   support  pay- 
ments which  a  taxpayer  does  not  pay,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  435.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rate  of  pay  for 
each  Member  of  Congress  to  the  rate  which 
was  in  effect  before  the  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment in  calendar  year  1993;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPE(^ER: 
S.J.  Res.  50.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeks  of  September   19,   1993,   through 
September  25.  1993.  and  of  September  18.  1994, 
through  September  24.  1994,  as  "National  Re- 
habilitation Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DURENBERGER  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Simon): 

S.J.  Res.  51.  A  joint  resolution  designating 

the   week   commencing  October  3.   1993,   as 

"National  Aviation  Education  Week";  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   McCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Inouye): 
S.  Res.  73.  A  resolution  to  amend  Senate 
Resolution  62.  agreed   to   February  28.   1991 
(102d  Congress);  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WELLSTONE  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr. 
Grassley): 

S.  413.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  cost 
of  living  adjustment  to  increase  the 
rate  of  pay  for  Members  of  Congress  in 
calendar  year  1994  shall  not  take  effect. 

members  of  congress  pay  freeze 
•  Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
prevent  the  next  scheduled  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment  for  Senators  from  going 
into  effect  for  fiscal  year  1994.  The 
measure  is  simple  and  straightforward: 
It  would  freeze  Members'  salaries  at 
their  current  level.  This  system  of 
automatic  annual  increases  was  en- 
acted into  law  as  part  of  the  Ethics  Re- 
form Act  of  1989. 

In  the  wake  of  President  Clinton's 
economic  plan,  in  the  weeks  and 
months  to  come  we  will  be  asking  all 
Americans  to  make  some  difficult 
budget  choices.  I  do  not  believe  that  as 
elected  representatives  we  can  credibly 
ask  such  sacrifices  of  others  unless  we 
are  willing  to  tighten  our  belts  a  bit 
ourselves.  This  modest  gesture  is  one 
way  we  can  signal  to  those  whom  we 
represent  that  we  are  serious  about  re- 
assessing our  own  house,  getting  it  in 
order,  and  tightening  our  own  belts. 

Unless  we  demonstrate  our  willing- 
ness to  put  the  common  good — the  pub- 
lic interest — above  our  private  inter- 
ests in  something  which  affects  all  of 
us  so  personally,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  realistically  persuade  those  whom 
we  represent  to  accept  at  least  the 
spending  changes  and  tax  increases 
that  are  central  to  the  President's  eco- 
nomic plan. 

I  know  there  will  be  some  who  might 
object  to  this  approach  on  grounds  that 
it  may  violate  the  27th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  states  that, 
"no  law,  varying  the  compensation  for 
the  services  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, shall  take  effect  until  an 
election  of  Representatives  shall  have 
intervened."  I  would  respond  to  this  ar- 
gument in  two  ways. 

First,  and  most  obviously,  this  legis- 
lation would  not  vary  the  compensa- 
tion of  Senators  and  Representatives. 
In  fact,  it  is  designed  to  do  precisely 
the  opposite — to  freeze  them  where 
they  are  right  now.  Second,  I  believe 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  is  clear — 
to  prevent  any  increases  in  the  salaries 
of  Members.  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
have  to  agree  that  it  was  not  the  fram- 
er's  intent  to  guard  against  attempts 
in  the  dark  of  night  to  cut  their  sala- 
ries, but  to  prevent  attempts  to  enact 
increases. 

Leaders  must  set  an  example.  That's 
what  leadership  means.  We  should  not 
have  to  be  asked  to  lead:  We  should 
volunteer  to  lead.  We  were  elected  to 
lead.  With  our  Government  deeply  in 
debt  and  a  major  Presidential  plan  be- 
fore us  to  comprehensively  reform  our 


fiscal  policy.  Members  of  Congress  can 
begin  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  exercising  some  self-dis- 
cipline and  supporting  this  effort. 

I  intend  to  offer  this  measure  in  some 
form  later  today  as  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  funding  resolution.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
modest  gesture  to  freeze  our  salaries  at 
their  current  levels. 

I  ask  consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  413 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  COST  OF  LIVING  ADJUSTMENT  FOR 
PAY  or  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 
NOT  EFFECTIVE  IN  CALENDAR  YEAR 
19»4. 

Notwithstanding  section  601(a)(2)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2 
U.S.C.  31(2)),  the  cost  of  living  adjustment 
(relating  to  pay  for  Members  of  Congress) 
which  would  become  effective  under  such 
provision  of  law  during  calendar  year  1994  (if 
not  for  the  provisions  of  this  section)  shall 
not  take  effect.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum, Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  SiMON,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Ms.  Moseley-Braun,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Feingold,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mrs.  Fein- 
stein,    Mr.      Moynihan,      Mr. 

LiEBERMAN,  Mr.   BRADLEY,   Mrs. 

Murray,      Mr.      Kerry,      Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Ms. 

MIKULSKI): 
S.  414.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  require  a  waiting  pe- 
riod before  the  purchase  of  a  handgun. 

THE  BRADY  BILL 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  reintroduce  a  bill  which 
should  be  familiar  to  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  and  to  millions  of  people 
around  the  country,  the  Brady  bill. 

In  the  last  Congress,  67  Senators 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Brady  bill.  Polls 
show  that  about  95  percent  of  the 
American  people  support  it,  87  percent 
of  gun  owners  support  it.  Every  single 
major  law  enforcement  organization  in 
the  country  supports  the  Brady  bill. 
Four  former  Presidents— Reagan, 
Carter,  Ford,  and  Nixon — support  this 
measure.  And  you  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  a  major  newspaper  any- 
where in  the  country  that  opposes  the 
Brady  bill. 

There  are  not  too  many  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  command  that  kind  of 
support.  But  then  there  are  not  too 
many  pieces  of  legislation  that  are  as 
sensible  and  effective  as  the  Brady  bill. 

Mr.  President,  6  years  ago,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1987,  I  first  introduced  the 
Brady  bill.  It  was  a  lonely  mission.  No 


longer  is  that  the  case.  This  is  the 
fourth  consecutive  Congress  in  which  I 
have  introduced  this  bill.  In  1987,  there 
were  no  original  cosponsors.  The  next 
time  I  introduced  it,  there  were  10  co- 
sponsors.  The  next  time  I  introduced 
it,  there  were  11  cosponsors.  I  stand 
here  proudly  on  the  floor  today  and  say 
that  mwe  than  25  percent  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  joining  me  in  introducing  the 
Brady  bill.  There  are  26  cosponsors  at 
this  point. 

When  this  effort  began  6  years  ago. 
the  prospects  for  the  legislation  were 
not  bright.  There  was  never  any  doubt 
about  the  merits  of  the  proposal.  There 
was  never  any  doubt  that  a  waiting  pe- 
riod was — and  is — sensible  public  pol- 
icy. We  knew  then,  just  as  we  know 
now,  that  enactment  of  the  Brady  bill 
would  help  police  officers,  save  lives, 
and  make  our  streets  safer. 

The  problem  was  that  too  many  pub- 
lic officials  were  unwilling — unwill- 
ing—to risk  the  wrath  of  the  NRA, 
which  mindlessly  opposes  this  proposal 
every  year  despite  all  overwhelming 
support  among  the  public,  the  police, 
and  even  gun  owners. 

That  failure  of  nerve  started  at  the 
very  top  of  our  political  leadership. 
President  Reagan  and  President  Bush 
refused  to  push  for  the  Brady  bill  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  of  the  NRA. 

And  that  is  why  today  is  such  an  ex- 
citing day,  because  today  we  have  a 
President  who  is  not  afraid  of  the  NRA. 
Today  we  have  a  President  who  has 
said  bluntly  and  forcefully  to  the  Con- 
gress: If  you  send  me  the  Brady  bill,  I 
will  sign  it. 

I  believe  we  should  do  just  that,  and 
do  it  quickly. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  the  same  version  of  the  Brady 
bill  that  was  contained  in  last  year's 
crime  bill  conference  report.  It  was  vir- 
tually identical  to  the  Dole-Metzen- 
baum-Mitchell  compromise  that  passed 
the  Senate  in  June  1991  by  a  67  to  32 
vote. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  national  wait- 
ing period  of  5  business  days  prior  to 
the  sale  of  a  handgun.  Local  law  en- 
forcement would  be  required  to  con- 
duct a  background  check  on  the  poten- 
tial handgun  purchaser  during  the 
waiting  period.  The  Federal  waiting  pe- 
riod imposed  by  this  bill  will  not  apply 
in  those  States  which  have  laws  that 
require  a  background  check  be  con- 
ducted prior  to  the  sale  of  a  handgun. 
And  the  waiting  period  will  be  removed 
once  a  computerized  nationwide  in- 
stant background  check  system  is 
operational. 

I  believe  the  Brady  biU;is  the  most 
effective  anticrime  measure  before  the 
Congress.  The  reason  is  simple:  The 
Brady  bill  keeps  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals. 

Mr.  President,  the  Brady  bill  is 
named  after  two  very  courageous  peo- 
ple, Jim  and  Sarah  Brady.  For  the  last 
6  years  they  have  been  the  stalwarts  of 
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this  legrislative  effort.  But  they  are  no 
longer  toiling  by  themselves.  American 
families  all  across  the  country  are 
working  in  support  of  the  Brady  bill. 
They  want  a  safer  future  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  one  sure  way  to  accomplish 
that  is  to  do  everything  we  can  to  keep 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 

Some  of  the  people  who  are  working 
for  the  Brady  bill  have  had  a  handgun 
tragedy  strike  their  own  family  or  a 
close  friend  or  a  neighbor.  And  in  the 
best  American  tradition,  they  are 
doing  whatever  they  can  to  prevent 
such  tragedies  from  striking  others. 

On  Monday,  at  a  press  conference  an- 
nouncing the  reintroduction  of  this 
legislation,  scores  of  high  school  stu- 
dents were  there  to  lend  their  supixjrt 
for  the  Brady  bill.  Two  teenagers  spoke 
movingly  about  how  handgun  violence 
had  taken  the  lives  of  their  classmates 
and  their  friends.  They  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  the  Brady  bill  because  they  do 
not  want  these  tragedies  to  recur,  and 
because  they  want  us  to  do  what  we 
can  to  make  their  future  safer  and 
more  secure. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  when  it  be- 
comes law,  will  be  known  as  the  Brady 
bill.  But  I  think  it  would  also  be  a 
magnificent  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  provided  great  leadership 
in  this  effort  to  control  handguns  and 
control  guns  in  this  country. 

Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  was  formed  by 
Pete  Shields,  who  just  recently  passed 
away.  Pete  Shields  formed  Handgun 
Control  because  he  had  lost  a  beloved 
one  by  reason  of  gunfire. 

And  so  I  think  that  when  we  pass  the 
Brady  bill,  it  will  not  only  be  known  as 
the  Brady  bill  but  also  as  a  living  me- 
morial to  the  memory  of  a  great  man 
who  did  so  much  to  control  guns  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  every  year  24,000  peo- 
ple are  killed  with  handguns.  That 
means  about  65  people  are  killed  with 
handguns  per  day,  or  almost  3  per  hour. 

Some  of  these  tragedies  could  have 
been  prevented  if  a  waiting  period  had 
been  in  effect.  The  police  officers  of 
this  country  know  this.  That  is  why 
they  overwhelmingly  support  the 
Brady  bill. 

The  cops  also  know  that  waiting  pe- 
riods work.  In  the  States  that  have 
waiting  periods,  thousands  of  illegal 
guns  sales  have  been  stopped.  In  1  year, 
in  California,  a  waiting  period  kept 
guns  out  of  the  hands  of  760  drug  felons 
and  over  3,700  violent  offenders.  In  1990, 
a  waiting  period  kept  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  750  convicted  felons  in  Mary- 
land. And  these  numbers  do  not  include 
the  many  criminals  who  are  deterred 
from  trying  to  buy  a  handgun  by  a 
waiting  period. 

So  here  is  a  measure  which  can  work. 
And  it  is  supported  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  gun 
owners,  and  by  law  enforcement.  It  al- 
ready has  passed  the  Senate  by  a  2  to  1 


margin,  and  the  President  has  said  he 
will  sign  it. 

In  other  words,  the  table  is  set  for 
enactment  of  the  Brady  bill.  But  it 
still  will  not  be  easy. 

A  well-funded,  single-issue  special  in- 
terest group,  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, has  made  this  issue  a  litmus 
test.  And  the  NRA  will  do  everything  it 
can  to  fight  this  bill. 

But  I  predict  they  will  lose.  The  NRA 
will  lose  because  the  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  are  ready  and 
willing  to  stand  up  to  this  special  in- 
terest group  and  do  what  is  right  for 
the  American  people  and  for  this  Na- 
tion's police  officers. 

Last  year,  on  September  28,  former 
Presidents  Reagan,  Carter,  Ford,  and 
Nixon  wrote  a  letter  urging  Senators 
to  "put  aside  partisan  politics  and  do 
what  is  right  for  the  American  people." 
The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  these 
four  former  Presidents  "strongly  urge 
every  Senator  to  stand  up  for  the  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  community,  as 
well  as  for  public  safety,  by  voting  for 
the  Brady  bill  *  *  *". 

In  the  next  few  years,  there  probably 
will  not  be  very  many  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  Richard  Nixon,  Gerald  Ford, 
Jimmy  Carter,  Ronald  Reagan,  and  Bill 
Clinton  all  support.  But  they  are  in 
favor  of  this  legislation  because  the 
Brady  bill  makes  sense,  and  because 
the  American  people  want  it  to  become 
the  law  of  the  land. 

There  really  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Today,  in  some  part  of  the  country,  a 
felon  is  walking  into  a  gun  shop  and 
purchasing  a  handgun.  Today,  in  some 
part  of  this  country,  an  illegal  gun  sale 
is  taking  place.  Today,  a  gun  is  being 
transferred  over  the  counter  to  a  per- 
son who  is  already  a  demonstrated 
threat  to  public  safety.  Today,  because 
of  our  failure  to  act  on  the  Brady  bill, 
our  streets  are  less  safe,  and  the  job  of 
our  police  is  more  difficult. 

We  have  the  power  to  change  all  that 
by  enacting  the  Brady  bill.  We  have  the 
power  to  save  lives,  make  our  commu- 
nities safer,  and  help  our  law-enforce- 
ment officials  do  their  job. 

We  have  waited  much  too  long.  And 
each  additional  day  we  wait  puts  more 
people  at  risk.  Let  us  enact  the  Brady 
bill,  and  let  us  do  it  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  414 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Brady  Hand- 
gun Violence  Prevention  Act." 

SEC.  2.  FEDERAL  FIREARMS  UCENSEE  RE- 
QUIRED TO  CONDUCT  CRIMINAL 
BACKGROL'ND  CHECK  BEFORE 
TRANSFER  OF  FIREARM  TO  NON- 
UCENSEE. 

(a)  Interim  Provision.— 


(1)  In  GENERAL.— Section  922  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(s)(l)  Beginning  on  the  date  that  is  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  ending  on  the  day  before  the 
date  that  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
under  section  3  of  the  Brady  Handgrun  Vio- 
lence Prevention  Act  that  the  national  in- 
stant criminal  background  check  system  is 
established  (except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  such  section),  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  to  sell,  deliver,  or 
transfer  a  handgun  to  an  individual  who  is 
not  licensed  under  section  923.  unless — 

"(A)  after  the  most  recent  proposal  of  such 
transfer  by  the  transferee — 

"(i)  the  transferor  has— 

"(I)  received  from  the  transferee  a  state- 
ment of  the  transferee  containing  the  infor- 
mation described  in  paragraph  (3); 

"(II)  verified  the  identity  of  the  transferee 
by  examining  the  identification  document 
presented; 

"(III)  within  one  day  after  the  transferee 
furnishes  the  statement,  provided  notice  of 
the  contents  of  the  statement  to  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  transferee;  and 

"(IV)  within  one  day  after  the  transferee 
furnishes  the  statement,  transmitted  a  copy 
of  the  statement  to  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
transferee;  and 

"(ii)(I)  five  business  days  (as  defined  by 
days  in  which  State  offices  are  open)  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  the  transferor  fur- 
nished notice  of  the  contents  of  the  state- 
ment to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer, 
during  which  period  the  transferor  has  not 
received  information  from  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  that  receipt  or  possession 
of  the  handgun  by  the  transferee  would  be  in 
violation  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  law:  or 

"(II)  the  transferor  has  received  notice 
from  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  that 
the  officer  has  no  information  indicating 
that  receipt  or  possession  of  the  handgun  by 
the  transferee  would  violate  Federal,  State, 
or  local  law; 

"(B)  the  transferee  has  presented  to  the 
transferor  a  written  statement,  issued  by  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  transferee  during  the  ten- 
day  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the  most  re- 
cent proposal  of  such  transfer  by  the  trans- 
feree, stating  that  the  transferee  requires  ac- 
cess to  a  handgun  because  of  a  threat  to  the 
life  of  the  transferee  or  of  any  member  of  the 
household  of  the  transferee; 

"(CMi)  the  transferee  has  presented  to  tiie 
transferor  a  permit  that — 

"(I)  allows  the  transferee  to  possess  a 
handgun; and 

"(II)  was  issued  not  more  than  five  years 
earlier  by  the  State  in  which  the  transfer  is 
to  take  place;  and 

"(ii)  the  law  of  the  State  provides  that 
such  a  permit  is  to  be  issued  only  after  an 
authorized  goveriynent  official  has  verified 
that  the  information  available  to  such  offi- 
cial does  not  indicate  that  possession  of  a 
handgun  by  the  transferee  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law; 

"(D)  the  law  of  the  State  requires  that,  be- 
fore any  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  completes  the 
transfer  of  a  handgun  to  an  individual  who  is 
not  licensed  under  section  923.  an  authorized 
government  official  verify  that  the  informa- 
tion available  to  such  official  does  not  indi- 
cate that  possession  of  a  handgun  by  the 
transferee  would  be  in  violation  of  law,  ex- 


cept that  this  subparagraph  shall  not  apply 
to  a  State  that,  on  the  date  of  certification 
pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Brady  Handgun 
Violence  Prevention  Act.  is  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  timetable  established  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  such  Act; 

"(E)  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  trans- 
fer under  section  5812  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986;  or 

"(F)  on  application  of  the  transferor,  the 
Secretary  has  certified  that  compliance  with 
subparagraph  (A)(i)(III)  is  impracticable  be- 
cause— 

"(i)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  State  in  which  the 
transfer  is  to  occur  to  the  number  of  square 
miles  of  land  area  of  the  State  does  not  ex- 
ceed 0.(X)25; 

"(ii)  the  business  premises  of  the  trans- 
feror at  which  the  transfer  is  to  occur  are  ex- 
tremely remote  in  relation  to  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer;  and 

"(iii)  there  is  an  absence  of  telecommuni- 
cations facilities  in  the  geographical  area  in 
which  the  business  premises  are  located. 

"(2)  A  chief  law  enforcement  officer  to 
whom  a  transferor  has  provided  notice  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (l)(A)(i)(III)  shall  make  a 
reasonable  effort  to  ascertain  within  five 
business  days  whether  the  transferee  has  a 
criminal  record  or  whether  there  is  any 
other  legal  impediment  to  the  transferee's 
receiving  a  handgun,  including  research  in 
whatever  State  and  local  recordkeeping  sys- 
tems are  available  and  in  a  national  system 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(3)  The  statement  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (l)(A)(i)(I)  shall  contain  only— 

"(A)  the  name,  address,  and  date  of  birth 
appearing  on  a  valid  identification  document 
(as  defined  in  section  1028(d)(1))  of  the  trans- 
feree containing  a  photograph  of  the  trans- 
feree and  a  description  of  the  identification 
used; 

"(B)  a  statement  that  transferee— 

"(i)  is  not  under  indictment  for.  and  has 
not  been  convicted  in  any  court  of,  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year; 

"(ii)  is  not  a  fugitive  from  justice; 

"(iii)  is  not  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted 
to  any  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in 
section  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act): 

"(iv)  has  not  been  adjudicated  as  a  mental 
defective  or  been  committed  to  a  mental  in- 
stitution: 

"(v)  is  not  an  alien  who  is  illegally  or  un- 
lawfully in  the  United  States; 

"(vi)  has  not  been  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  under  dishonorable  conditions; 
and 

"(vii)  is  not  a  person  who.  having  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  renounced 
such  citizenship; 

"(C)  the  date  the  statement  is  made:  and 

"(D)  notice  that  the  transferee  intends  to 
obtain  a  handgun  from  the  transferor. 

"(4)  Any  transferor  of  a  handgun  who.  after 
such  transfer,  receives  a  report  from  a  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  containing  informa- 
tion that  receipt  or  possession  of  the  hand- 
gun by  the  transferee  violates  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law  shall  immediately  com- 
municate all  information  the  transferor  has 
about  the  transfer  and  the  transferee  to — 

"(A)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  business  of  the  transferor:  and 

"(B)  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee. 

"(5)  Any  transferor  who  receives  informa- 
tion, not  otherwise  available  to  the  public, 
in  a  report  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
disclose    such    information    except    to    the 


transferee,  to  law  enforcement  authorities, 
or  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  a  court  of 
law. 

"(6)(A)  Any  transferor  who  sells,  delivers, 
or  otherwise  transfers  a  handgun  to  a  trans- 
feree shall  retain  the  copy  of  the  statement 
of  the  transferee  with  respect  to  the  handgun 
transaction,  and  shall  retain  evidence  that 
the  transferor  has  complied  with  subclauses 
(III)  and  (IV)  of  paragraph  (l)(A)(i)  with  re- 
spect to  the  statement. 

"(B)  Unless  the  chief  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer to  whom  a  statement  is  transmitted 
under  paragraph  (l)(A)(i)(IV)  determines 
that  a  transaction  would  violate  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law — 

"(i)  the  officer  shall,  within  twenty  busi- 
ness days  after  the  date  the  transferee  made 
the  statement  on  the  basis  of  which  the  no- 
tice was  provided,  destroy  the  statement  and 
any  record  containing  information  derived 
from  the  statement; 

"(ii)  the  information  contained  in  the 
statement  shall  not  be  conveyed  to  any  per- 
son except  a  person  who  has  a  need  to  know 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  subsection:  and 

"(iii)  the  information  contained  in  the 
statement  shall  not  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

"(7)  A  chief  law  enforcement  officer  or 
other  person  responsible  for  providing  crimi- 
nal history  background  information  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  liable  in 
an  action  at  law  for  damages — 

"(A)  for  failure  to  prevent  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  a  handgun  to  a  person  whose  re- 
ceipt or  possession  of  the  handgun  is  unlaw- 
ful under  this  section;  or 

"(B)  for  preventing  such  a  sale  or  transfer 
to  a  person  who  may  lawfully  receive  or  pos- 
sess a  handgun. 

"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'chief  law  enforcement  officer'  means 
the  chief  of  police,  the  sheriff,  or  an  equiva- 
lent officer  or  the  designee  of  any  such  indi- 
vidual. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tions to  ensure  that  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  are  published  and  disseminated  to 
licensed  dealers,  law  enforcement  officials, 
and  the  public". 

(2)  Handgun  defined.— Section  921(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(29)  The  term  'handgun'  means — 

"(A)  a  firearm  which  has  a  short  stock  and 
is  designed  to  be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of 
a  single  band;  and 

"(B)  any  combination  of  parts  from  which 
a  firearm  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  can 
be  assembled.". 

(b)  Permanent  Provision. — Section  922  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(t)(l)  Beginning  on  the  date  that  the  At- 
torney General  certifies  under  section  3  of 
the  Brady  Handgun  Violence  Prevention  Act 
that  the  national  instant  criminal  back- 
ground check  system  is  established  (except 
as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  such 
section),  a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  shall  not  transfer 
a  firearm  to  any  other  person  who  is  not 
such  a  licensee,  unless — 

"(A)  before  the  completion  of  the  transfer, 
the  licensee  contacts  the  national  instant 
criminal  background  check  system  estab- 
lished under  section  3  of  such  Act; 

"(B)  the  system  notifies  the  licensee  that 
the  system  has  not  located  any  record  that 
demonstrates  that  the  receipt  of  a  firearm 
by  such  other  person  would  violate  sub- 
section (g)  or  (n)  of  this  section  or  any  State 
or  local  law;  and 


"(C)  the  transferor  has  verified  the  iden- 
tity of  the  transferee  by  examining  a  valid 
identification  document  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1028(dKl)  of  this  title)  of  the  transferee 
containing  a  photograph  of  the  transferee. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a  fire- 
arm transfer  between  a  licensee  and  another 
person  if— 

"(A)(1)  such  other  person  has  presented  to 
the  licensee  a  permit  that— 

"(I)  allows  such  other  person  to  possess  a 
firearm:  and 

"(ID  was  issued  not  more  than  five  years 
earlier  by  the  State  in  which  the  transfer  is 
to  take  place:  and 

"(ii)  the  law  of  the  State  provides  that 
such  a  permit  is  to  be  issued  only  after  an 
authorized  government  official  has  verified 
that  the  information  available  to  such  offi- 
cial does  not  indicate  that  possession  of  a 
firearm  by  such  other  person  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  law; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  has  approved  the  trans- 
fer under  section  5812  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986;  or 

"(C)  on  application  of  the  transferor,  the 
Secretary  has  certified  that  compliance  with 
paragraph  (1)(A)  is  impracticable  because — 

"(i)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  the  State  in  which  the 
transfer  is  to  occur  to  the  number  of  square 
miles  of  land  area  of  the  State  does  not  ex- 
ceed 0.0025; 

"(ii)  the  business  premises  of  the  licensee 
at  which  the  transfer  is  to  occur  are  ex- 
tremely remote  in  relation  to  the  chief  law 
enforcement  officer  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(s)(8)):  and 

"(iii)  there  is  an  absence  of  telecommuni- 
cations facilities  in  the  geographical  area  in 
which  the  business  premises  are  located. 

"(3)  If  the  national  instant  criminal  back- 
ground check  system  notifies  the  licensee 
that  the  information  available  to  the  system 
does  not  demonstrate  that  the  receipt  of  a 
firearm  by  such  other  person  would  violate 
subsection  (g)  or  (n).  and  the  licensee  trans- 
fers a  firearm  to  such  other  person,  the  li- 
censee shall  include  in  the  record  of  the 
transfer  the  unique  identification  number 
provided  by  the  system  with  respect  to  the 
transfer. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  authority  provided 
under  section  923(e).  if  the  licensee  know- 
ingly transfers  a  firearm  to  such  other  per- 
son and  knowingly  fails  to  comply  with  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  and,  at  the  time  such  other  per- 
son most  recently  proposed  the  transfer,  the 
national  instant  criminal  background  check 
system  was  operating  and  information  was 
available  to  the  system  demonstrating  that 
receipt  of  a  firearm  by  such  other  person 
would  violate  subsection  (g)  or  (n)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may.  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  suspend  for  not 
more  than  six  months  or  revoke  any  license 
issued  to  the  licensee  under  section  923.  and 
may  impose  on  the  licensee  a  civil  fine  of  not 
more  than  S5.000. 

"(5)  Neither  a  local  government  nor  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
State  or  local  government,  responsible  for 
providing  information  to  the  national  in- 
stant criminal  background  check  system 
shall  be  liable  in  an  action  at  law  for  dam- 
ages— 

"(A)  for  failure  to  prevent  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  a  handgun  to  a  person  whose  re- 
ceipt or  possession  of  the  handgun  is  unlaw- 
ful under  this  section:  or 

"(B)  for  preventing  such  a  sale  or  transfer 
to  a  person  who  may  lawfully  receive  or  pos- 
sess a  handgun.". 
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(c)  PENALTY— Section  924(a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  -paragraph 
(2)  or  (3)  of;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

•■(5)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  sub- 
section (s)  or  (t)  of  section  922  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  SI  .000.  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both". 

SEC.    3.    NATIONAL    INSTANT    CRIMINAL    BACK- 
GROUND CHECK  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Establishment  of  System —The  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  shall  estab- 
lish a  national  instant  criminal  background 
check  system  that  any  licensee  may  contact 
for  information  on  whether  receipt  of  a  fire- 
arm by  a  prospective  transferee  thereof 
would  violate  subsection  (g)  or  (n)  of  section 
922  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
State  or  local  law. 

(b)  Expedited  Action  by  the  Attorney 
General.— The  Attorney  General  shall  expe- 
dite— 

(1)  the  upgrading  and  indexing  of  State 
criminal  history  records  in  the  Federal 
criminal  records  system  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation: 

(2)  the  development  of  hardware  and  soft- 
ware systems  to  link  State  criminal  history 
check  systems  into  the  national  instant 
criminal  background  check  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to 
this  section:  and 

(3)  the  current  revitalization  initiatives  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  tech- 
nologically advanced  fingerprint  and  crimi- 
nal records  identification. 

(c)  Provision  of  State  Criminal  Records 
TO  THE  National  Instant  Criminal  Back- 
ground Check  System.— (D  Not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Attorney  General  shall— 

(A)  determine  the  type  of  computer  hard- 
ware and  software  that  will  be  used  to  oper- 
ate the  national  instant  criminal  back- 
ground check  system  and  the  means  by 
which  State  criminal  records  systems  will 
communicate  with  the  national  system: 

(B)  investigate  the  criminal  records  sys- 
tem of  each  State  and  determine  for  each 
State  a  timetable  by  which  the  State  should 
be  able  to  provide  criminal  records  on  an  on 
line  capacity  basis  to  the  national  system: 

(C)  notify  each  State  of  the  determinations 
made  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  require  as  a 
part  of  the  State  timetable  that  the  State 
achieve,  by  the  end  of  five  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  at  least  80  per- 
cent currency  of  case  dispositions  in  comput- 
erized criminal  history  files  for  all  cases  in 
which  there  has  been  an  event  of  activity 
within  the  last  five  years  and  continue  to 
nnaintain  such  a  system. 

(d)  National  System  Certification —<l) 
On  the  date  that  is  thirty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  at  any 
time  thereafter,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
determine  whether— 

(A)  the  national  system  has  achieved  at 
least  80  percent  currency  of  case  dispositions 
in  computerized  criminal  history  files  for  all 
cases  in  which  there  has  been  an  event  of  ac- 
tivity within  the  last  five  years  on  a  na- 
tional average  basis:  and 

(B)  the  States  are  in  compliance  with  the 
timetable  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c). 

and.  if  so.  shall  certify  that  the  national  sys- 
tem is  established. 

(2)  If.  on  the  date  of  certification  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  a  State  is  not  in 
compliance  with  the  timetable  established 
pursuant  to  subsection   (c)  of  this  section. 


section  922(s)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
shall  remain  In  effect  in  such  State  and  sec- 
tion 922(t)  of  such  title  shall  not  apply  to  the 
State.  The  Attorney  General  shall  certify  if 
a  State  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
922(s)  under  the  preceding  sentence  achieves 
compliance  with  its  timet.able  after  the  date 
of  certification  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  section  922(s)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  such  State 
and  section  922(t)  of  such  title  shall  apply  to 
the  State. 

(3)  Six  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Attorney  General  shall  certify 
whether  or  not  a  State  is  in  compliance  with 
subsection  (c)<2)  of  this  section  and  if  the 
State  is  not  in  compliance,  section  922(s)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to 
the  State  and  section  922(t)  of  such  title 
shall  not  apply  to  the  State.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  certify  if  a  State  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  922(s)  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  achieves  compliance  with  the 
standards  in  subsection  (c)(2)  of  this  section, 
and  section  922(3)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  the  State  and  sec- 
tion 922(t)  of  such  title  shall  apply  to  the 
State. 

(e)  Notification  of  Licensees.— On  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  under  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  each  li- 
censee and  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
of  each  State  of  the  existence  and  purpose  of 
the  system  and  the  means  to  be  used  to  con- 
tact the  systems 

(f)  Administrative  Provisions.— 

(1)  Authority  To  obtain  official  informa- 
tion.—Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  the 
Attorney  General  may  secure  directly  from 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  such  information  on  persons  for 
whom  receipt  of  a  firearm  would  violate  sub- 
section (g)  or  (n)  of  section  922  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  State  or  local 
law.  as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  system  to 
operate  in  accordance  with  this  section.  On 
request  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  head  of 
such  department  or  agency  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  system. 

(2)  Other  authority.— The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  develop  such  computer  software, 
design  and  obtain  such  telecommunications 
and  computer  hardware,  and  employ  such 
personnel,  as  are  necessary  to  establish  and 
operate  the  system  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

(g)  Correction  of  Erroneous  System  In- 
formation.—If  the  system  established  under 
this  section  informs  an  individual  contacting 
the  system  that  receipt  of  a  firearm  by  a 
prospective  transferee  would  violate  sub- 
section (g)  or  (n)  of  section  922  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  State  or  local 
law,  the  prospective  transferee  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  provide  the  prospec- 
tive transferee  with  the  reasons  therefor. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  a  request,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  immediately  comply  with  the 
request.  The  prospective  transferee  may  sub- 
mit to  the  Attorney  General  information 
that  to  correct,  clarify,  or  supplement 
records  of  the  system  with  respect  to  the 
prospective  transferee.  After  receipt  of  such 
information,  the  Attorney  General  shall  im- 
mediately consider  the  Information,  inves- 
tigate the  matter  further,  and  correct  all  er- 
roneous Federal  records  relating  to  the  pro- 
spective transferee  and  give  notice  of  the 
error  to  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
or  any  State  that  was  the  source  of  such  er- 
roneous records. 

(h)  Regulations.- After  ninety  days  notice 
to  the  public  and  an  opportunity  for  hearing 
by  Interested  parties,  the  Attorney  General 


shall  prescribe  regulations  to  ensure  the  pri- 
vacy and  security  of  the  information  of  the 
system  established  under  this  section. 

(i)  Prohibition  Relating  to  Establish- 
ment OF  Registration  Systems  With  Re- 
spect to  Firearms.— No  department,  agen- 
cy, officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
may- 
CD  require  that  any  record  or  portion 
thereof  maintained  by  the  system  estab- 
lished under  this  section  be  recorded  at  or 
transferred  to  a  facility  owned,  managed,  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof:  or 

(2)  use  the  system  established  under  this 
section  to  establish  any  system  for  the  reg- 
istration of  firearms,  firearm  owners,  or  fire- 
arm transactions  or  dispositions,  except  with 
respect  to  persons,  prohibited  by  section 
922(g)  or  (n)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
from  receiving  a  firearm. 
(j)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  Licensee.— The  term  "licensee"  means 
a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufacturer, 
or  licensed  dealer  under  section  923  of  title, 
18,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Other  terms— The  terms  "firearm", 
"licensed  importer",  "licensed  manufac- 
turer", and  "licensed  dealer"  have  the  mean- 
ings stated  in  section  921(a)  (3).  (9).  (10),  and 
(11),  respectively,  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

SEC.  4.  FVNDDMG  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CRIMI- 
NAL RECORDS. 

(a)  Improvements  in  State  Records.— 

(1)  Use  of  formula  gr.^nts.— Section 
509(b)  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3759(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon: 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ":  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  the  improvement  of  State  record  sys- 
tems and  the  sharing  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  all  of  the  records  described  in  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  and 
the  records  required  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  section  3  of  the  Brady  Handgun  Vio- 
lence Prevention  Act.  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
plementing such  Act." 

(2)  Additional  funding — 

(A)  Grants  for  the  improvement  of  crimi 
NAL  RECORDS.— The  Attorney  General, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics, 
shall,  subject  to  appropriations  and  with 
preference  to  States  that  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  have  the  lowest  per- 
cent currency  of  case  dispositions  in  comput- 
erized criminal  history  files,  make  a  grant  to 
each  State  to  be  used— 

(i)  for  the  creation  of  a  computerized 
criminal  history  record  system  or  improve- 
ment of  an  existing  system: 

(ii)  to  improve  accessibility  to  the  national 
instant  criminal  background  system:  and 

(Hi)  upon  establishment  of  the  national 
system,  to  assist  the  State  in  the  transmit- 
tal of  criminal  records  to  the  national  sys- 
tem. 

(B)  ALTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.- 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
grants  under  subparagraph  (A)  a  total  of 
SIOO.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  all  fiscal 
years  thereafter. 

(b)  Withholding  State  Funds.— Effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  At- 
torney General  may  reduce  by  up  to  50  per- 
cent the  allocation  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  under  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  of  a  State 
that  is  not  in  compliance  with  the  timetable 
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established  for  such  State  under  section  3  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Withholding  of  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Funds.— If  the  Attorney  General  does 
not  certify  the  national  instant  criminal 
background  check  system  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(d)(1)  by— 

(1)  thirty  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  general  administrative 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  date  that  is  thir- 
ty months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  falls  shall  be  reduced  by  5  percent 
on  a  monthly  basis:  and 

(2)  forty-two  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  the  general  administra- 
tive funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  date  that  is  forty- 
two  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  falls  shall  be  reduced  by  10  percent 
on  a  monthly  basis. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I'm 
very  pleased  to  reintroduce  the  Brady 
handgun  waiting  period  bill  in  the  103d 
Congress,  along  with  my  cosp>onsors. 

This  is  exactly  the  same  legislation 
for  which  a  bipartisan  group  of  67  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  voted  in  June  1991. 
They  were  led  by  the  Republican  leader 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
Metzenbaum,  and  Senator  Kohl. 

That  vote  demonstrated  the  broad, 
bipartisan  support  of  Senators  for  sen- 
sible and  effective  ways  to  meet  the 
public  demand  for  action  on  gun  vio- 
lence. Americans  across  the  country, 
from  Maine  to  Kansas  to  California, 
ire  frustrated  and  frightened  by  the 
continued  high  levels  of  drug-related 
crime  and  gun  violence  in  our  Nation. 

The  67-vote  margin  by  which  the 
Brady  bill  was  passed  in  1991  reflects 
the  underlying  fact  that  the  Brady  bill, 
as  it  was  worked  out  in  the  Senate,  is 
the  best  way  to  achieve  a  goal  on 
which  there  is  universal  agreement: 
Keeping  firearms  out  of  the  hands  of 
convicted  felons. 

There  is  no  disagreement  anywhere 
in  the  country  on  that  goal. 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  our  States,  the  mayor  of 
every  large  city,  the  police  who  man 
the  beats  in  all  our  cities — all  are  unit- 
ed in  agreement  on  that  goal. 

Five  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  all  but  one  of  them  Repub- 
licans, have  expressed  support  for  this 
bill.  Six  former  Attorneys  General  of 
the  United  States  have  expressed  sup- 
port for  this  bill.  The  major  police  or- 
ganizations in  our  country,  represent- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  police  of- 
ficers are  strong  supporters  of  this  bill. 

We  have  the  expressed  support  of 
President  Clinton.  Last  Wednesday 
night,  he  told  the  Congress  that  if  we 
send  him  the  Brady  bill,  he'll  sign  it. 

And  of  course,  polls  reveal  the  con- 
sistent public  support  for  this  very  ele- 
mentary proposal:  That  we  somehow 
act  to  prevent  convicted  felons  from  le- 
gally purchasing  firearms. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  contains 
the  elements  that  will  allow  us  to  do 
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so.  It  provides  for  a  5-business-day 
waiting  period  to  take  effect  in  those 
States  which  do  not  now  have  a  State- 
level  waiting  period  requirement  to 
allow  law  enforcement  authorities  to 
conduct  a  background  check  of  a  pro- 
spective gun  purchaser. 

Meantime,  States  will  receive  grants 
to  upgrade  and  computerize  their 
criminal  records  and  to  link  them  with 
the  central  FBI  system,  so  that  within 
a  determined  period  of  time,  a  tele- 
phone check  of  a  prospective  customer 
by  the  dealer  will  be  possible,  thus 
eliminating  the  need  for  a  Federal- 
level  waiting  period. 

This  approach  is  the  best  way  to  bal- 
ance the  legitimate  rights  of  law-abid- 
ing gunowners  with  the  equally  legiti- 
mate demand  of  the  general  publtc  to 
be  protected  against  gun  violence.  - 

In  the  last  Congress,  this  bill '  won 
broad,  bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate 
because  it  is  sensible,  it  provides  the 
resources  to  make  a  background  check 
possible,  and  it  sets  clear  standards  for 
achieving  the  goal. 

It  is  a  moderate,  sensible  proposal 
that  will  achieve  what  both  the  oppos- 
ing sides  identify  as  their  common 
goal:  Preventing  legal  handgun  sales  to 
convicted  felons. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  con- 
cerned and  angry  about  random  gun  vi- 
olence. They're  asking  for  more  effec- 
tive laws  to  curb  it. 

This  proposal  isn't  a  total  response 
to  that  demand.  But  it's  a  prudent,  sen- 
sible measure  that  will  help  reduce 
that  random  violence. 

The  States  don't  all  have  the  ability 
to  check  out  handgun  buyers  today, 
and  not  all  of  them  want  to  divert  the 
police  resources  to  take  up  that  new 
task,  especially  States  where  gun-re- 
lated crime  rates  are  low. 

The  Federal  authorities  are  required 
by  the  1988  drug  bill  to  put  into  place 
some  kind  of  checking  system,  but 
today  lack  the  authority  to  compel 
State  cooperation  in  setting  up  the 
record  system  needed  to  support  a  na- 
tional check. 

This  bill  takes  elements  from  both 
sides  of  the  issue  and  seeks  to  make 
them  work  together.  If  we're  going  to 
ask  people  to  wait  to  receive  a  gun 
they  wish  to  buy,  then  we  ought  to  do 
a  check  during  that  wait;  if  we're  going 
to  do  a  check,  we  ought  to  make  sure 
the  records  checked  are  reasonably  ac- 
curate and  updated.  And  if  we're  going 
to  make  this  a  national  policy,  we  have 
to  do  something  to  make  sure  the 
records  involved  are  national  in  scope. 

That's  what  this  proposal  seeks  to 
do.  It  doesn't  fully  satisfy  everyone  on 
either  side:  But  it  does  meet  what  both 
claim  as  their  goal  more  fully  and 
more  quickly  than  do  either  of  their 
competing  proposals. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posal is  to  help  keep  handguns  out  of 
the  hands  of  felons. 

A  great  deal  of  emotion  and  rhetoric 
always    fuel    debates    over    firearms. 


That's  been   the  case  on  this  bill  as 
well. 

Supporters  of  the  Brady  bill  approach 
argue  that  the  use  of  firearms  in 
crimes  and  accidental  killings  is  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  handguns,  and  that  at  least 
those  persons  who  are  by  law  already 
prohibited  from  owning  a  handgun 
ought  to  be  prevented  from  easily  buy- 
ing one. 

Supporters  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation argue  that  the  vast  majority 
of  all  guns,  including  handguns,  are 
purchased  and  owned  by  law-abiding 
citizens,  whose  rights  ought  not  be  in- 
fringed because  of  a  very  small  minor- 
ity of  criminals. 

Emotional  arguments  and  con- 
troversy do  not  arise  when  one  side  is 
completely  in  the  right  and  the  other 
is  completely  in  the  wrong. 

Controversy  arises  precisely  when 
there  is  some  truth  on  both  sides  of  an 
issue.  That  is  the  case  here. 

Supporters  of  a  waiting  period  are 
right  to  say  that  the  easy  accessibility 
of  handguns  may  contribute  to  crime 
and  accidents. 

They  make  a  fair  argument  in  saying 
that  a  brief  waiting  period  is  a  reason- 
able accommodation  to  a  serious  social 
problem. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  and 
its  supporters  are  right  to  remind  us 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  gunowners  are  not  criminals. 
They  are  law-abiding  citizens  whose 
ownership  of  firearms  jioses  no  threat 
to  anyone. 

Controversy  also  arises  when  exag- 
gerated claims  and  misleading  rhetoric 
is  used.  That  has  also  happened  on  this 
issue. 

Some  supporters  of  a  waiting  period 
approach  have  implied  that  it's  a  pana- 
cea for  firearms  violence.  That's  just 
not  true.  No  waiting  period  is  going  to 
keep  handguns  from  the  hands  of  the 
mentally  incompetent,  unstable,  or 
drug  addicts,  because  our  society 
doesn't  maintain  readily  available  lists 
of  persons  with  mental  instabilities  or 
addictions. 

Meantime,  some  opponents  of  a  wait- 
ing period  have  suggested  that  even  the 
most  minor  inconvenience  to  a  hand- 
gun purchaser  is  a  constitutional  viola- 
tion and  the  first  step  to  firearms 
confiscation.  That's  not  true  either. 
We've  had  laws  governing  firearms 
sales  for  well  over  half  a  century  and 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  right  of  law- 
abiding  persons  to  purchase  firearms  is 
any  more  at  risk  today  than  it  was  50 
or  a  100  years  a^o. 

We  are  a  diverse  Nation  in  which 
some  Americans  experience  the  free- 
dom and  peace  of  mind  that  comes  in  a 
rural  setting,  where  guns  pose  no  par- 
ticular threat,  and  other  Americans 
live  in  concentrated  urban  populations, 
where  guns  represent  a  very  present 
danger. 

I  don't  think  we  can  or  should  tell  ei- 
ther of  our  populations  that  their  con- 
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cem3  don't  matter.  We  can't  turn  our 
backs  on  the  fact  that  citizens  in  our 
larger  cities  are  frightened  by  the  easy 
availability  of  firearms.  But  we  can't 
and  shouldn't  &sk  our  rural  people  to 
live  for  all  time  under  a  regime  geared 
to  the  needs  and  fears  of  urban  resi- 
dents. 

There's  a  middle  way  where  both 
sides  can  acknowledge  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  the  other  and  accommo- 
date them.  That's  what  our  proposal  is 
designed  to  do.  We're  asking  residents 
of  both  rural  and  urban  America  to  rec- 
ognize that  they're  all  part  of  the  same 
Nation.  What's  a  problem  for  some  of 
them  for  some  of  the  time  is  important 
to  others,  and  vice  versa. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  the  least  intru- 
sive feasible  way  to  meet  a  common 
goal. 

I  hope  that  we  can  look  for  broad,  bi- 
partisan support  from  Republican  and 
Democratic  Members  alike  in  the  103d 
Congress. 

No  piece  of  legislation  is  perfect  and 
every  piece  of  legislation  can  be  im- 
proved. We  stand  ready  to  work  with 
anyone  who  wants  to  offer  constructive 
help  on  this  bill.  Because  we  all  agree 
on  its  goal,  finding  the  way  to  reach  it 
together  cannot  be  beyond  the  bounds 
of  human  ingenuity. 

In  1991,  we  succeeded  in  achieving 
better  than  2-to-l  Senate  support  for 
the  proposal  through  that  process.  I 
hope  we  can  achieve  similar  support  for 
it  again  this  year. 

What  we  have  to  remember  is  that 
the  public  does  not  care  if  the  solution 
to  gun  violence  and  crime  carries  a  Re- 
publican label  or  a  Democratic  one. 
They  care  about  getting  some  action.  I 
agree. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
begin,  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league Howard  Metzenbaum,  who  has 
been  the  long-time  leader  in  Congress 
for  sane  handgun  laws. 

Though  both  the  House  and  Senate 
voted  for  the  Brady  bill  last  Congress, 
it  was  never  signed  into  law.  That  was 
a  tragedy.  Because  some  of  the  60,000 
American  citizens  killed  by  firearms  in 
the  past  2  years — more  than  the  num- 
ber of  United  States  soldiers  killed  in 
the  Vietnam  war— might  be  alive  today 
if  we  had  enacted  the  Brady  bill  rather 
than  played  a  political  game.  That  in- 
cludes four  Milwaukee  teenagers — two 
of  them  13-year-old  girls — who  were  ex- 
^sj,  ecuted  in  a  gangland-style  killing  ear- 
■*"  lier  this  winter.  Simply  put,  Ayshia 
Lewis,  age  13;  Patricia  Simmons,  age 
13;  Kizzy  Holt,  age  14;  and  Frank  Odell 
Cook,  age  17;  were  in  the  wrong  place 
at  the  wrong  time.  Now  they  are  dead, 
along  with  the  more  than  200  other 
Wisconsinites  murdered  in  the  past 
year. 

It  is  difficult  to  fathom  what  kind  of 
twisted  minds  could  gun  down  these 
young  people.  But  it  is  also  difficult  to 
fathom  what  kind  of  government  could 
fail  to  enact  the  Brady  bill. 


I  believe  this  year  will  be  different.  I 
believe  that  in  this  Congress  we  will 
enact  the  Brady  bill.  We  will  enact  it 
because  former  presidents  Nixon,  Ford, 
Carter,  and  Reagan  all  support  it.  We 
will  enact  it  because  President  Clinton, 
who  spoke  about  Brady  in  his  address 
to  Congress  last  week  and  again  in  his 
town  meeting  with  children  on  Satur- 
day, is  resolutely  in  support.  We  will 
enact  the  bill  because,  according  to 
Saturday's  New  York  Times,  even  Stu- 
art Gerson — the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  a  holdover  Republican — has 
endorsed  Brady.  Most  importantly, 
though,  we  will  enact  the  bill  because 
90  percent  of  the  American  people  rec- 
ognize that  the  need  for  the  Brady  bill 
has  never  been  so  compelling,  and  that 
the  consequences  created  by  its  ab- 
sence have  never  been  so  destructive. 

Enacting  the  Brady  bill  will  help 
save  lives.  And.  hopefully,  it  will  help 
restore  the  American  people's  faith  in 
their  Government. 

I  do  want  to  briefly  make  one  other 
point. 

First,  in  the  last  Congress,  I  was  in- 
volved in  negotiating  the  compromise 
version  of  the  Brady  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate.  That  version  had  three 
major  components:  No.  1.  mandatory 
background  checks  on  all  firearms  pur- 
chases; No.  2,  $100  million  for  States  to 
upgrade  their  computerized  criminal 
history  records;  and.  finally,  a  uniform 
5-business-day  waiting  period  for  hand- 
gun buys  that  would  remain  in  effect 
for  several  years.  The  Senate-passed 
proposal  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today,  and  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  it  represented  the 
best  deal  we  could  then  make  in  the 
Senate. 

But  I  also  believe  strongly  in  the 
value  of  waiting  periods,  which  give 
people  consumed  by  violent  passion 
time  to  cool  off.  As  the  NRA  noted  in 
its  1976  publication  entitled  "On  Fire- 
arms Control": 

A  waiting  period  could  help  in  reducing 
crimes  of  passion  and  in  preventing  people 
with  criminal  records  or  dangerous  mental 
illness  from  acquiring  weapons. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  when  we  de- 
bate this  measure  on  the  Senate  floor, 
I  may  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
make  the  waiting  period  on  handguns 
permanent — rather  than  temporary. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans support  a  permanent  waiting  pe- 
riod for  handgun  buys.  At  the  very 
least,  we  owe  it  to  them  to  make  this 
effort. 

SUMMARY  OF  BRADY  BILL 

A  waiting  period  of  5  business  days 
prior  to  the  purchase  of  any  handgun 
will  go  into  effect  3  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  During  the 
waiting  period,  local  law  enforcement 
will  use  available  resources  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  prospective  handgun 
buyer  is  ineligible  to  buy  a  firearm. 

The  waiting  period  applies  only  to 
handgun  sales  by  licensed  dealers. 


Handgun  purchasers  must  complete  a 
form,  verified  by  some  type  of  photo 
identification,  which  includes  the  buy- 
er's name,  address,  and  date  of  birth. 
Within  1  day  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action, the  dealer  is  required  to  furnish 
the  information  from  the  purchaser's 
statement  to  law  enforcement  officials. 

Unless  law  enforcement  notifies  the 
dealer  that  the  transaction  is  prohib- 
ited by  law.  the  sale  may  go  forward  5 
business  days  after  the  purchaser  signs 
the  statement. 

Handgun  transfers  may  take  place  in 
fewer  than  5  business  days  if  law  en- 
forcement notifies  the  dealer  that  the 
transaction  would  not  violate  Federal. 
State,  or  local  law. 

If  an  individual  needs  a  handgun  im- 
mediately because  of  a  threat  to  his 
life,  that  person  could  obtain  a  hand- 
gun without  waiting  5  business  days  if 
the  police  approve. 

States  which  have  laws  requiring 
that  a  background  check  be  conducted 
prior  to  the  sale  of  a  handgun  are  ex- 
empt from  the  Federal  waiting  period. 

For  instance,  if  a  State  law  requires 
an  individual  to  obtain  a  permit  prior 
to  purchasing  a  handgun— and  a  State 
official  is  required  to  perform  a  back- 
ground check  on  that  individual  before 
issuing  the  permit — then  that  State  is 
exempt  from  this  legislation. 

The  waiting  period  will  be  removed 
once  a  nationwide,  computerized  in- 
stant felon  identification  system  be- 
comes operational. 

Six  months  after  enactment,  the  At- 
torney General  will  choose  the  com- 
puter software  needed  to  implement  a 
nationwide  instant  background  check 
of  gun  buyers. 

The  Attorney  General  also  will  re- 
view each  State's  criminal  record- 
keeping system  and  establish  a  time- 
table for  each  State  to  link  those 
records  with  the  national  system.  Each 
State  will  be  required,  within  5  years  of 
enactment,  to  have  a  computer  data 
base  that  is  80  percent  reliable.  That  is, 
the  computer  system  should  contain 
information  on  the  current  status  of  80 
percent  of  the  cases  in  the  country  in 
which  an  arrest  has  been  made  in  the 
last  5  years. 

Thirty  months  after  enactment,  if 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
the  national  system  is  at  least  80  per- 
cent reliable,  and  that  the  State  time- 
tables are  being  met.  the  waiting  pe- 
riod will  be  replaced  by  the  nationwide 
computerized  instant  check  system. 
Any  individual  State  which  is  not  in 
compliance  with  the  timetable  estab- 
lished by  the  Attorney  General  shall 
remain  under  the  waiting  period. 

Once  the  national  system  is  in  place 
in  a  particular  State,  that  State  is  ob- 
ligated to  keep  its  records  up  to  date. 
If  any  State  where  the  waiting  period 
has  been  phased  out  fails  to  meet  the 
80-percent  reliability  test,  then  the 
waiting  period  is  reinstated  in  that 
State. 


The  sum  of  $100  million  is  authorized 
for  Federal  grants  to  States  to  upgrade 
criminal  records  and  improve  acces- 
sibility to  the  national  system,  and  for 
the  cost  of  conducting  checks  until  the 
national  system  is  operational. 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  415.  A  bill  to  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  10  military-style 
boot  camp  prisons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BOOT  CAMP  PRISON  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress.  President  Clin- 
ton identified  many  of  the  challenges 
facing  us  as  our  Nation  prepares  to 
enter  the  21st  century.  One  of  the  most 
frightening  problems  of  modem  life  is 
the  unacceptably  high  level  of  crime.  It 
seems  that  nothing  we  do  has  any  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  escalating  vio- 
lence. Moreover,  an  entire  generation 
of  inner-city  youths  are  growing  up 
with  no  sense  that  they  belong  to  their 
communities  or  that  they  have  any  ob- 
ligations toward  their  neighbors.  In- 
stead, their  disillusionment  and  hope- 
lessness force  them  to  search  for  an- 
swers in  gangs,  drugs,  and  crime. 

The  Government's  answer  to  the 
crime  crisis  has  been  simple  and  inad- 
equate: We  have  incarcerated  more 
people  for  longer  periods  of  time  in 
conventional  prison  environments.  The 
population  of  many  prisons  is  at  record 
levels,  and  most  correctional  systems 
are  seriously  overcrowded.  The  Federal 
prison  system  has  45  percent  more  in- 
mates than  the  institutions  should 
hold,  based  on  standards  adopted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  problem  is 
only  worsening;  overcrowding  will  in- 
crease in  the  future.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  current  Federal  population  of 
79.000  will  grow  to  109,000  inmates  by 
1998. 

Certainly,  the  country  needs  to  ex- 
pand conventional  prison  capacity  to 
deal  with  this  explosion  of  prison  in- 
mates. But  we  cannot  respond  simply 
by  building  more  and  more  prisons.  We 
must  be  willing  to  try  innovative,  cost- 
effective  approaches  that  offer  real  po- 
tential for  rehabilitation.  Especially 
with  regard  to  young  offenders,  we  can- 
not afford  to  miss  an  opportunity  to 
help  these  Americans  to  transform 
their  lives  so  that  they  are  productive 
members  of  their  communities. 

My  State  of  Oklahoma  led  the  way  in 
one  promising  alternative  to  conven- 
tional incarceration.  In  1984,  Oklahoma 
opened  what  is  now  one  of  the  Nation's 
oldest  correctional  boot  camps  for 
young,  nonviolent,  first-time  offenders. 
Oklahoma's  example  has  been  followed 
by  24  other  States.  There  are  now  at 
least  34  boot  camps  in  the  Nation,  in- 
carcerating over  4.000  people.  In  light 
of  the  success  of  boot  camps  on  the 
State  level,  it  is  high  time  that  we  em- 
bark on  a  robust  Federal  demonstra- 
tion program.  Indeed,  such  a  dem- 
onstration boot  camp  proposal  was  in- 


cluded in  the  comprehensive  crime  bill 
that  the  Senate  passed  last  year,  and 
President  Clinton  endorsed  the  concept 
of  boot  camps  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress. I  am  introducing  today  the  Boot 
Camp  Prison  Act  of  1993.  so  that  Con- 
gress can  again  consider  and  adopt  a 
Federal  demonstration  program. 

A  boot  camp  reduces  the  damage  of 
institutionalization  to  young  offenders 
because  they  are  segregated  from  the 
more  hardened  general  population.  The 
goals  of  a  boot  camp  are  rehabilitation, 
deterrence,  building  self-esteem,  and 
prison  population  reduction.  To 
achieve  these  objectives,  the  boot  camp 
regime  includes  four  major  compo- 
nents: drills,  work  assignments,  edu- 
cation classes,  and  counseling.  Young 
offenders  are  confined  for  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time — between  90  and  120  days — 
under  rigid  standards  and  strict  mili- 
tary discipline.  Participants  are  sub- 
jected to  tough  physical  conditioning, 
rigid  dress  codes,  stiff  grooming  and 
hygiene  standards,  severe  limitations 
on  personal  property,  structured  lei- 
sure and  recreation  activities,  early 
lockdown,  intensive  vocational  and 
educational  training,  and  considerable 
drug  and  stress  counseling.  In  addition, 
the  act  establishes  a  system  of 
postrelease  supervision  so  that  the 
young  people  can  receive  further  coun- 
seling, substance  abuse  treatment,  and 
training  as  they  are  making  the  dif- 
ficult transition  from  institutional  life 
to  life  on  the  outside. 

Certainly,  life  in  a  boot  camp  is  not 
easy.  One  inmate  in  Oklahoma,  An- 
thony Nero,  described  his  experience: 
"It's  a  shock  when  you  first  come  in. 
They  wake  you  at  five  in  the  morning, 
telling  you  to  do  this  or  that  *  *  *.  Get 
up!  Clean  up!  Get  moving!  But  it  helped 
me  somehow."  This  is  the  hope  offered 
by  prison  boot  camps.  Although  they 
may  not  be  the  entire  solution  to  the 
crime  problem,  they  offer  many  young 
offenders  a  chance  to  reclaim  their  fu- 
tures, to  find  order  and  meaning  in 
their  lives,  and  to  return  to  the  civil- 
ian world  ready  to  be  productive  citi- 
zens. 

The  bill  would  establish  10  Federal 
boot  camps,  each  designed  to  accom- 
modate between  200  and  300  inmates. 
The  boot  camps  would  be  located  on 
closed  military  installations.  Young 
people  under  the  age  of  25  who  have 
been  convicted  of  serious  but  non- 
violent Federal  offenses  and  have  no 
serious  prior  conviction  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  assignment  to  a  boot  camp.  In 
addition.  States  could  apply  to  place 
certain  eligible  young  offenders  in  the 
Federal  boot  camps. 

The  State  boot  camps  are  currently 
the  subject  of  much  study  and  evalua- 
tion. The  evidence  of  their  success  is 
not  yet  complete,  although  it  appears 
that  the  recidivism  rate  for  boot  camp 
graduates  is  lower  than  the  general 
rate.  This  act  would  increase  our 
knowledge   about    the   effect   of   boot 


campe  and  allow  us  to  make  meaning- 
ful improvements  in  the  program.  It 
mandates  that  the  Attorney  General 
evaluate  the  boot  camp  prisons  and  re- 
port on  the  rate  of  recidivism  among 
graduates,  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
boot  camps,  and  the  effect  on  over- 
crowding in  the  entire  prison  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  administra- 
tion has  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
adopt  a  series  of  bold  and  innovative 
experiments  relating  to  the  seemingly 
intractable  problems  of  modem  life. 
The  Senate  attempted  to  embark  on 
such  a  worthwhile  demonstration  when 
it  adopted  the  comprehensive  crime 
bill  with  its  important  provision  estab- 
lishing boot  camp  prisons.  Let  us  not 
miss  the  opportunity  to  enact  similar 
legislation  this  year.  We  need  to  adopt 
the  Boot  Camp  Prison  Act  of  1993  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  act  appear  in 
the  Record  after  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  415 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Boot  Camp 
Prison  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  The  Federal  prisons  are  greatly  over- 
crowded. Although  the  Federal  prison  sys- 
tem had  a  maximum  capacity  of  only  50.707 
inmates  as  of  December  17.  1992.  on  that  date 
it  boused  72.191  inmates. 

(2)  The  prisoner  populations  of  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  prisons  have  been  increasing 
rapidly  and  are  expected  to  continue  to  in- 
crease in  part  because  of  the  effect  of  the 
Federal  Sentencing  Guidelines.  In  fiscal  year 
1993.  the  Federal  prison  population  will  be 
approximately  79,000.  growing  to  about  92.000 
in  fiscal  year  1995  and  109.000  in  fiscal  year 
1998. 

(3)  The  average  cost  of  constructing  a  me- 
dium security  Federal  prison  is  (53.173  per 
bed.  The  average  cost  of  housing  a  Federal 
inmate  is  $20,072  per  year.  This  country 
needs  to  find  an  effective  and  affordable  al- 
ternative to  our  current  prison  situation. 

(4)  Boot  camp  prisons  are  an  excellent  so- 
lution to  this  problem.  Instituted  originally 
in  1984  in  the  State  prison  systems  of  Okla- 
homa and  Georgia,  the  concept  of  boot  camp 
prisons  has  now  spread  to  25  States.  Al- 
though incarceration  in  a  boot  camp  costs 
more  per  year  because  of  counseling  and  edu- 
cational services,  an  Inmate  stays  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time  (between  90  and  120 
days),  thus  reducing  total  costs  and  over- 
crowding. The  boot  camp  prison  system  in 
the  New  York  Department  of  Correctional 
Services  saved  that  State's  taxpayers  an  es- 
timated J150. 000.000  as  of  December  31.  1991. 
SEC.  S.  BOOT  CAMPS. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Attorney  General  shall  establish  within  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  10  military-style  boot 
camp  prisons  (referred  to  in  this  section  as 
"boot  camps"). 

(b)  Locations.— The  boot  camps  shall  be 
located  on  closed  military  installations  on 
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sites  to  be  chosen  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons. 

(c)  Regimen.— The  boot  camps  shall  pro- 
vide— 

(1)  a  highly  regimented  schedule  of  strict 
discipline,  physical  training,  work,  drill,  and 
ceremony  characteristic  of  military  basic 
training: 

(2)  remedial  education: 

(3)  counseling  as  appropriate:  and 

(4)  treatment  for  substance  abuse. 

(d)  CAPACITY.— Each  boot  camp  shall  be  de- 
signed to  accommodate  between  200  and  300 
inmates  for  periods  of  not  less  than  90  days 
and  not  greater  than  120  days.  Not  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  inmates  shall  be  Federal 
prisoners.  The  remaining  inmates  shall  be 
State  prisoners  who  are  accepted  for  partici- 
pation in  the  boot  camp  program  pursuant  to 
subsection  (0. 

(e)  Federal  Prisoners— Section  3582  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■(e)  Boot  Camp  Prison  as  a  Sentencing 
Alternative.— (1 )  The  court,  in  imposing 
sentence  in  the  circumstances  described  in 
paragraph  (2).  may  designate  the  defendant 
as  eligible  for  placement  in  a  boot  camp  pris- 
on. The  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  determine 
whether  a  defendant  so  designated  will  be  as- 
signed to  a  boot  camp  prison. 

"(2)  A  defendant  may  be  designated  as  eli- 
gible for  placement  in  boot  camp  prison  if— 

"(A)  the  defendant — 

"(i)  is  under  25  years  of  age: 

"(ii)  is  able-bodied: 

"(iii)  has  been  convicted  of  a  serious  but 
nonviolent  offense: 

••(iv)  has  no  serious  prior  conviction  for 
which  he  or  she  has  served  more  than  10  days 
of  incarceration:  and 

"(V)  consents  to  the  designation:  and 

"(B)  the  sentencing  court  finds  that  the  de- 
fendant's total  offense  level  under  the  Fed- 
eral sentencing  guidelines  is  level  15  or  less. 

"(3)  If  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons finds  that  an  inmate  placed  in  a  boot 
camp  prison  pursuant  to  this  subsection  has 
willfully  refused  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  confinement  in  the  boot  camp,  the 
Director  may  transfer  the  inmate  to  any 
other  correctional  facility  in  the  Federal 
prison  system. 

"(4)  Successful  completion  of  assignment 
to  a  boot  camp  shall  constitute  satisfaction 
of  any  period  of  active  incarceration,  but 
shall  not  affect  any  aspect  of  a  sentence  re- 
lating to  a  fine,  restitution,  or  supervised  re- 
lease.". 

(f)  State  Prisoners.— (1)  The  head  of  a 
State  corrections  department  or  the  head's 
designee  may  apply  for  boot  camp  placement 
for  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
criminal  offense  in  that  State,  or  who  antici- 
pates entering  a  plea  of  guilty  of  such  of- 
fense, but  who  has  not  yet  been  sentenced. 
Such  application  shall  be  made  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  and  shall  be  in  the  form  des- 
ignated by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  and  shall  contain  a  statement  cer- 
tified by  the  head  of  the  State  corrections 
department  or  the  head's  designee  that  at 
the  time  of  sentencing  the  applicant  is  likely 
to  be  eligible  for  assignment  to  a  boot  camp 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  The  Bureau  of 
Prisons  shall  respond  to  such  applications 
within  30  days  so  that  the  sentencing  court 
is  aware  of  the  result  of  the  application  at 
the  time  of  sentencing.  In  responding  to  such 
applications,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  de- 
termine, on  the  basis  of  the  availability  of 
space,  whether  a  defendant  who  becomes  eli- 
gible for  assignment  to  a  boot  camp  prison 
at  the  time  of  sentencing  will  be  so  assigned. 


(2)  A  person  convicted  of  a  State  criminal 
offense  shall  be  eligible  for  assignment  to  a 
boot  camp  if  he  or  she — 

(A)  is  under  25  years  of  age: 

(B)  has  no  prior  conviction  for  which  he  or 
she  has  served  more  than  10  days  incarcer- 
ation: 

(C)  has  been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  impris- 
onment that  will  be  satisfied  under  the  law 
of  the  sentencing  State  if  the  defendant  suc- 
cessfully completes  a  term  of  not  less  than  90 
days  nor  more  than  120  days  in  a  boot  camp: 

(D)  has  been  designated  by  the  sentencing 
court  as  eligible  for  assignment  to  a  boot 
camp:  and 

(E)  has  consented  to  the  designation. 

(3)  If  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
finds  that  an  inmate  placed  in  a  boot  camp 
prison  pursuant  to  this  subsection  has  will- 
fully refused  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  confinement  in  the  boot  camp,  the  Direc- 
tor may  transfer  the  inmate  back  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  sentencing  court. 

(4)  A  State  that  refers  a  prisoner  to  a  boot 
camp  shall  reimburse  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
for  the  full  cost  of  the  incarceration  of  the 
prisoner,  except  that  if  the  prisoner  success- 
fully completes  the  boot  camp  program,  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  return  to  the  State 
20  percent  of  the  amount  paid  for  that  pris- 
oner. The  total  amount  returned  to  each 
State  under  this  paragraph  in  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  by  that  State  to  provide 
the  aftercare  supervision  and  services  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (e). 

(g)  Post-Release  Supervision.— (D  Any 
State  seeking  to  refer  a  State  prisoner  to  a 
boot  camp  prison  shall  submit  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  an  aftercare 
plan  setting  forth  the  provisions  that  the 
State  will  make  for  the  continued  super- 
vision of  the  prisoner  following  release.  The 
aftercare  plan  shall  also  contain  provisions 
for  educational  and  vocational  training  and 
drug  or  other  counseling  and  treatment 
where  appropriate. 

(2)  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  develop  an 
aftercare  plan  setting  forth  the  provisions 
that  will  be  made  for  the  continued  super- 
vision of  Federal  prisoners  following  release. 
The  aftercare  plan  shall  also  contain  provi- 
sions for  educational  and  vocational  training 
and  drug  or  other  counseling  and  treatment 
where  appropriate. 

(h)  Evaluation  and  Report.— (D  Not  later 
than  7  years  and  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  evaluate  the  boot  camp  prisons  and  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  performance  of  the 
boot  camp  prisons. 

(2)  The  report  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  in- 
clude an  assessment  of— 

(A)  the  rate  of  recidivism  of  boot  camp 
prisoners  as  compared  with  similar  defend- 
ants in  conventional  prisons: 

(B)  the  cost-effectiveness  of  boot  camp 
prisons  as  compared  to  conventional  prisons: 
and 

(C)  the  progrram's  effect  on  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  conventional  prisons. 

(i)  Termination.— The  boot  camp  prison 
program  shall  be  terminated  on  the  date 
that  is  8  years  after  the  date  of  establish- 
ment of  the  first  boot  camp. 

(j)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— In 
addition  to  any  other  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which— 

(1)  not  more  than  S12, 500,000  shall  be  used 
to  convert  each  closed  military  base  to  a 
boot  camp  prison:  and 

(2)  not  more  than  S2,500,000  shall  be  used  to 
operate  each  boot  camp  for  1  fiscal  year.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself, 
Mr.    DoMENici,    Ms.    MIKULSKI, 
and  Mr.  Lautenberg): 
S.  416.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  provi- 
sion of  assistance  to  the  victims  of  war 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  including  the 
victims  of  torture,  rape,  and  other  war 
crimes  and  their  families;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

former  YUGOSLAVIA  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  sinister  aspects  of  the  on- 
going war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  is 
systematic  and  widespread  rape  and 
sexual  abuse  of  women,  young  girls, 
and  children.  Let  there  be  no  doubt — 
rape  is  a  war  crime. 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  Geneva 
Conventions  prohibit  torture  and  de- 
grading or  inhumane  punishment.  Rape 
has  been  extensively  used  as  a  weapon 
in  the  war  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

A  recently  released  report  by  Am- 
nesty International  found  that  all  sides 
have  committed  these  abuses,  but  that 
Moslem  women  have  been  the  chief  vic- 
tims and  the  main  perpetrators  have 
been  members  of  the  Serbian  armed 
forces. 

A  European  Community  team  of  in- 
vestigators has  estimated  that  as  many 
as  20,000  Moslem  women  have  been 
raped.  The  team  noted  that  some  of  the 
rapes  were  carried  out  in  particularly 
sadistic  ways  so  as  to  inflict  maximum 
humiliation  on  the  victims. 

While  it  is  important  that  we  vigor- 
ously pursue  the  prosecution  of  those 
responsible  for  war  crimes  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  including  rape,  we 
must  not  forget  the  victims  and  their 
families.  I  commend  my  colleagues  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  who 
have  increased  public  awareness  of 
widespread  rape  and  sexual  abuse  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  article  by  Ambas- 
sador Kenneth  Blackwell  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

The  Rapes  in  Bosnia 
(By  Ambassador  Kenneth  Blackwell) 

Evidence  is  accumulating  that  the  wide- 
spread rape  of  Bosnian  Muslim  women  may 
be  oi-ganized  and  directed  by  senior  Serbian 
military  officers  and  possibly,  political  lead- 
ers. If  so,  rape  must  be  placed  alongside  wan- 
ton torture  and  murder  on  the  long  list  of 
unconscionable  war  crimes  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  The  49th  Session  of  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  now  under- 
way in  Geneva,  affords  those  nations  con- 
cerned about  this  situation  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  about  it.  It  is  an  oppor- 
tunity the  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
miss. 

Reports  indicate  that  rapes  have  been  com- 
mitted by  all  sides  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
but  that  the  overwhelming  majority  are 
committed  by  Serbian  forces  against  Muslim 
women.  So  far.  the  U.S.  government  has  been 
unable  to  prove  that  the  preponderance  of 
the  assaults  are  committed  on  orders  from 
Serbian  officers,  possibly  directed  by  Serbian 


political  leaders  in  Bosnia  and  also  In  Bel- 
grade. But  the  fact  that  the  rapes  are  so 
widespread  and  that  the  victims  belong  over- 
whelmingly to  one  ethnic  group  suggests 
that  they  are  more  than  the  incidental  acts 
of  individual  soldiers. 

The  exact  number  of  victims  is  unknown. 
Recently,  a  team  of  investigators  from  the 
European  Community  reported  that  at  least 
20.000  women  have  been  raped,  some  of  them 
killed.  The  EC  team  concluded  the  rapes 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  ethnic  cleansing 
policy.  The  Bosnian  government's  estimate 
of  rape  victims  ranges  from  30.000  to  50,000, 
most  of  them  Muslim.  And  it  is  not  just 
women.  Eyewitness  accounts  have  told  of 
girls  as  young  as  six  or  seven  being  raped, 
some  gang  raped.  Some  have  been  horribly 
mutilated  as  well. 

Nongovernmental  organizations,  such  as 
Amnesty  International  and  the  French-based 
Doctors  Without  Borders,  also  say  the  rapes 
have  been  widespread  and  systematic.  Am- 
nesty says  the  sole  purpose  of  some  of  the 
detention  camps  is  rape  and  that  the  rapes 
may  be  an  integral  part  of  ethnic  cleansing — 
a  deliberate  policy  to  force  Serbian  children 
on  Muslim  women  as  a  way  of  destroying 
Muslim  families  in  Bosnia.  Amnesty  released 
a  report  containing  eyewitness  accounts  just 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  evidence  has  been  compelling  enough 
for  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to 
vote — unanimously — to  condemn  "atrocities 
committed  against  women,  particularly 
Muslim  women  in  Bosnia  and  Hercegovina." 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  sexual  assaults — and 
just  as  importantly,  the  persons  who  may 
have  ordered  them— must  be  held  individ- 
ually accountable  for  their  actions.  The 
United  States  has  already  named  high-rank- 
ing Serbian  officials  and  others  who  should 
be  investigated  for  war  crimes,  including 
rape.  We  will  help  the  U.N.  in  any  way  we 
can  to  build  the  evidence  necessary  against 
war  criminals,  to  prosecute  them  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  the  law. 

The  legal  precedent  for  such  prosecutions 
is  well  established  in  international  law.  Any 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  is  a  war 
crime.  Article  27  specifically  mentions  rape. 
The  systematic  use  of  rape  as  a  weapon  of 
war  to  achieve  political  and  racial  goals — as 
in  ethnic  cleansing — may  have  carried  the 
crime  to  an  historically-unprecedented  level 
that  the  world  must  not  ignore. 

Next  to  murder,  rape  is  the  most  serious 
crime  committed  against  women.  But  his- 
tory also  demonstrates  that  women  suffer 
disproportionately  from  war  in  all  kinds  of 
other  ways  also.  For  example,  women  often 
take  the  back  seat  to  men  when  it  comes  to 
scarce  food  supplies  and  shelter.  The  statis- 
tics on  war  refugees  tell  the  story.  The  data 
shows  that  up  to  two-thirds  of  refugees  are 
women  and  children. 

Moreover,  their  suffering  is  compounded  by 
Inferior  economic  and  social  status.  Some  of 
the  Muslim  women  raped  in  Bosnia,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  hiding  from  their  fami- 
lies— filled  with  shame  for  what  happened  to 
them,  which  is  so  obviously  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

What  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  adverse 
impact  of  war  on  women?  That  women  are  so 
frequently  the  victims  of  war  is  testimony 
not  only  to  their  inferior  economic  and  so- 
cial status  in  societies  across  the  globe,  but 
also  to  their  under  representation  in  govern- 
ment and  in  international  bodies — human 
rights  organizations  included— that  can  do 
something  about  it.  We  must  work  to  ensure 
the  equitable  participation  of  women  in  all 


governments  and  in  all  the  international  or- 
ganizations. Gender-specific  information  and 
documentation  should  be  included  in  all 
major  studies  and  reports. 

We  should  also  consider  the  appointment 
of  a  special  U.N.  rapporteur  on  gender  dis- 
crimination and  violence  against  women  and 
the  strengthening  of  implementation  proce- 
dures under  the  Convention  for  the  Elimi- 
nation of  all  Forms  of  Discrimination 
Against  Women.  I  believe  that  women's 
rights  should  be  fully  incorporated  into  the 
agenda  of  the  historic  World  Conference  on 
Human  Rights  that  will  take  place  in  Venice 
later  this  year.  This  will  be  a  major  oppor- 
tunity for  the  world  to  map  out  its  human 
rights  agenda  into  the  next  century.  The  role 
and  position  of  women  in  our  world  should  be 
among  our  most  pressing  concerns. 

Finally,  the  United  States  strongly  supi- 
ports  specific  programs  aimed  at  ameliorat- 
ing the  suffering  of  women  in  places  like  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  We  must  devote  more  re- 
sources to  women's  medical  and  other  needs 
specifically.  The  plight  of  women  during 
wartime  has  been  for  too  long  ignored.  The 
time  to  remedy  the  situation  is  now. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  as 
AmbEissador  Blackwell  rightly  con- 
cludes, we  must  devote  more  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  of  women  and  other 
victims  and  we  must  act  now. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation,  together  with  Senators 

DOMENICI,    MIKULSKJ,   and   LAUTENBERG. 

authorizing  the  provision  of  assistance 
for  the  victims  of  war  crimes  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  including  the  vic- 
tims of  torture,  rape,  and  other  war 
crimes  and  the  families  of  such  vic- 
tims. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  concerted 
or  coordinated  effort  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  the  victims  of  such  heinous 
crimes.  We  cannot  wait  for  the  fighting 
in  Bosnia  to  stop  before  responding. 
The  victims  of  rape  and  other  bar- 
barous acts  are  in  desperate  need  of 
medical,  psychological,  psychiatric 
care,  and  crisis  counseling. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  provide  such  services,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  existing  expertise  in  order 
to  make  maximum  use  of  limited  re- 
sources. In  this  regard,  I  should  men- 
tion the  outstanding  work  of  the  Min- 
nesota-based Center  for  Victims  of  Tor- 
ture. 

A  nonprofit  organization,  the  center 
is  committed  to  providing  care  to  sur- 
vivors of  politically  motivated  torture 
and  their  families.  The  center  has 
treated  victims  from  throughout  the 
world. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  pro- 
fessional training  to  other  care  provid- 
ers from  the  region  and  to  rape  victims 
themselves  to  staff  trauma  centers  in 
Bosnia  and  elsewhere  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 

We  have  been  shocked  and  horrified 
at  the  atrocities,  including  mass  rape 
and  forced  impregnation  of  women  and 
girls. 

Statements  of  condemnation  alone 
will  bring  no  comfort  to  the  victims. 
We  must  do  more.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  as  a  dem- 


onstration of  our  commitment  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  most  vulnerable  vic- 
tims— women  and  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wellstone  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  416 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  loss  of  life  and  human  suffering  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  has  reached  an  unprece- 
dented scale  in  post-World  War  II  Europe: 

(2)  war  and  "ethnic  cleansing"  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  has  uprooted  more  than  1.5  mil- 
lion people,  contributing  to  the  largest  ref- 
uge problem  in  Europe  since  World  War  II: 

(3)  the  people  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  have 
been  subjected  to  organized,  systematic,  and 
premeditated  war  crimes  and  genocide,  in- 
cluding willful  killings,  rape,  forced  impreg- 
nation, abuse  of  civilians  in  detention  cen- 
ters, deliberate  attacks  on  noncombatants, 
"ethnic  cleansing"  through  the  forcible  ex- 
pulsion and  deportation  of  civilians,  and  tor- 
ture of  prisoners:  and 

(4)  there  has  been  no  concerted  and  coordi- 
nated effort  to  provide  assistance  to  the  vic- 
tims of  such  acts  and  their  families  to  meet 
their  short-  and  long-term  needs. 

SEC.  2.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Eligibility  for  Assistance.— The 
President  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance 
under  this  section  for  victims  of  torture,  in- 
cluding rape  and  other  war  crimes,  and  for 
the  families  of  such  victims,  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  with  a  particular  focus  on  vic- 
tims of  the  war  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

(b)  Description  of  Assistance.— Assist- 
ance authorized  by  subsection  (a)  includes 
such  activities  as — 

(1)  the  provision  of  medical,  psychological, 
and  psychiatric  care  and  crisis  counseling  for 
victims  of  war  crimes  stemming  from  the 
conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  whether  in 
the  United  States  or  abroad: 

(2)  the  training  of  persons  within  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  including  those  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  torture  and  those  of  the 
Moslem  faith,  to  provide  medical,  psycho- 
logical, and  psychiatric  care  and  crisis  coun- 
seling: and 

(3)  the  procurement  of  necessary  medical 
and  training  supplies. 

(c)  Coordination  of  Assistance  Ef- 
forts.— Assistance  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  shalL  be  coordinated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment and  channeled  through  such  govern- 
ments, international  organizations,  and  non- 
governmental organizations  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  appropriate  to  reach  those 
in  need. 

(d)  Special  authority. — Assistance  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  may  be  made 
available  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  except  the  provisions  of  section 
104<f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(22  U.S.C.  2151b(f)). 

SEC.  3.  DEFINmON. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term  "former 
Yugoslavia"  means  the  territory  covered  by 
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the  former  Socialist  Federal  Plepublic  of 
Yugroslavia.  consisting  of  the  republics  of 
Serbia.  Montenegro.  Slovenia.  Croatia.  Mac- 
edonia, and  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  without  re- 
gard to  diplomatic  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  any  republic. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Danforth,   and   Mr.   Bau- 
cus): 
S.  417.  A  bill  to  exempt  semiconduc- 
tors from  the  country  of  origin  mark- 
ing requirements  under  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SEMICONDUCTOR  MARKI.NGS  ACT  OF  19W 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill  of 
great  significance  to  the  U.S.  semi- 
conductor industry.  I  rise  today,  along 
with  Senators  Baucus  and  Danforth, 
to  reintroduce  this  bill  which  will 
eliminate  the  country-of-origin  mark- 
ing requirements  for  semiconductors 
and  their  containers  classified  in  head- 
ings 8541  and  8542  of  the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States. 
The  products  provided  for 

under  these  headings  include  diodes, 
transistors,  integrated  circuits,  and 
micro  assemblies. 

This  bill  will  resolve  a  critical  prob- 
lem for  the  U.S.  semiconductor  indus- 
try which  arises  from  the  different 
methods  various  countries  have  for  de- 
termining origin  of  these  products.  In 
particular,  the  United  States  deter- 
mines origin  based  on  the  country  of 
final  assembly,  whereas  the  European 
Community  determines  origin  based  on 
the  country  in  which  the  diffusion 
process  takes  place,  that  is,  the  point 
where  the  wafer  fabrication  occurs. 

The  result  is  that  a  product  shipped 
to  the  United  States  that  complies 
with  U.S.  marking  requirements  may 
violate  EC  law  when  shipped  to  any  EC 
destination.  This  anomaly  arises  be- 
cause, while  the  EC  does  not  require 
marking,  it  does  require  that  a  product 
not  be  mislabeled.  To  avoid  violating 
EC  member-State  law,  the  producer 
would  have  to  remove  the  U.S. -required 
marking  before  export  from  the  United 
States.  Removal  of  markings  is  costly 
and  may  be  a  violation  of  U.S.  law. 

The  elimination  of  the  marking  re- 
quirements of  U.S.  law  for  semiconduc- 
tors will  resolve  this  problem,  and  will 
result  in  significant  cost  savings  to  the 
companies  involved.  Furthermore, 
country-of-origin  markings  serve  pre- 
dominantly to  provide  product  infor- 
mation to  consumers.  However,  very 
few  semiconductors  are  sold  at  retail, 
and  therefore  consumer  information  is 
not  at  issue.  Computer  companies  and 
other  purchasers  of  semiconductors 
will,  in  most  cases,  still  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  origin  of  the  product 
through  other  available  sources. 

This  bill  also  eliminates  the  marking 
requirements  for  semiconductor  con- 
tainers. This  provision  is  as  necessary 
and  important  as  the  elimination  of 
the  marking  requirement  for  semi- 
conductors   themselves    because    con- 


tainers face  the  same  origin-related 
issue  when  shipped  to  the  European 
Community. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  be  an  im- 
portant cost-saving  measure  for  semi- 
conductor companies  such  as  Intel 
Corp.,  the  second  largest  industrial  em- 
ployer in  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  with 
4,900  full-time  employees  currently, 
and  more  expected  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  bill  will  not  have  a  negative 
revenue  impact.  In  fact,  there  may  be  a 
small  revenue  gain  from  eliminating 
enforcement  of  country-of-origin  re- 
quirements on  these  products.  Finally, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  widespread  sup- 
port for  the  bill  from  the  industry  and 
no  known  opjwsition  from  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  that  my  statement 
appear  in  the  Record  immediately 
thereafter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  417 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  section  304  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1304)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "Except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided." at  the  beginning  of  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  "Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section.";' 

<2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f),  (g).  and 
(h)  as  subsections  (g).  (h).  and  (i).  respec- 
tively; and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Exemption  From  Marking  for  Semi- 
conductors.—Articles  provided  for  in  head- 
ings 8541  and  8542  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  and  their  con- 
tainers are  exempt  from  the  marking  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a).". 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mrs. 

MURRAY): 
S.  418.  A  bill  to  require  the  admin- 
istering authority  to  initiate  an  inves- 
tigation under  title  VII  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  Airbus 
Industrie;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

CIVIL  AIRCRAFT  TRADE  ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF 
1993 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Baucus, 
Bond,  and  Murray,  I  am  introducing 
today  the  Civil  Aircraft  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1993. 

In  1990.  the  Commerce  Department 
released  an  independent  analysis  that 
concluded  that  the  European  aircraft 
consortium.  Airbus  Industrie,  had  re- 
ceived nearly  S26  billion  in  subsidies 
from  the  Governments  of  France.  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  Kingdom  as  of 
1989.  The  Commerce  Department  study 
also  concluded  that  there  is  little  like- 
lihood that  these  government  subsidies 
will  be  repaid  in  full,  and  that  Airbus 


Industrie  programs,  taken  individually 
or  as  a  group,  have  not  been  and  will 
not  become  commercially  viable  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Airbus  Industrie's  worldwide  market 
share  of  jet  aircraft  orders  has  in- 
creased from  7  percent  in  1980  to  28  per- 
cent in  1992.  while  the  market  share  for 
U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers  has  de- 
clined from  88  percent  in  1980  to  63  per- 
cent in  1992.  U.S.  imports  of  Airbus 
Industrie  commercial  aircraft  have  in- 
creased from  $133  million  in  1981  to  $844 
million  in  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1992.  Airbus'  share  of  the  U.S.  market 
for  commercial  jets  also  has  increased 
dramatically  in  the  1980's.  In  1980.  it 
had  no  orders  for  the  U.S.  market.  By 
1992,  it  had  captured  44  percent  of  all 
U.S.  commercial  jet  orders. 

The  rise  of  Airbus  has  caused  serious 
injury  to  the  U.S.  commercial  aircraft 
manufacturing  industry.  Employment 
has  declined  from  approximately 
326,000  jobs  in  1989  to  an  estimated 
266.000  jobs  in  1993. 

If  Airbus  Industrie  continues  to  sell 
its  aircraft  at  subsidized  prices,  U.S. 
manufacturers  will  lose  market  share 
even  while  being  pressured  to  lower 
their  own  prices.  As  a  consequence, 
both  current  and  expected  profits  for 
U.S.  manufacturers  will  decline  due  to 
continued  government  subsidies  to  Air- 
bus. 

Mr.  President,  the  countervailing 
duty  law  was  written  to  provide  a  rem- 
edy for  U.S.  industry  hit  by  this  type  of 
unfair  foreign  trade  practice.  Unfortu- 
nately, rather  than  enforcing  our  trade 
law,  the  executive  branch  prefers 
unending  negotiations.  To  add  insult  to 
injury,  last  year  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative signed  an  agreement  with 
the  European  Community  that 
legitimatized  the  subsidies  to  Airbus 
rather  than  eliminating  them.  The  $26 
billion  in  subsidizes  already  committed 
to  Airbus  were  not  affected  at  all  by 
the  agreement,  and  new  Airbus  aircraft 
programs  could  still  receive  up  to  33 
percent  in  development  support. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  only  real 
way  to  get  at  the  $26  billion  in  sub- 
sidies already  committed  to  Airbus  is 
by  enforcing  our  countervailing  duty 
law.  And  this  is  what  I  propose  to  do. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
requires  the  Commerce  Department  to 
initiate  a  countervailing  duty  inves- 
tigation with  respect  to  commercial 
aircraft  produced  by  Airbus  Industrie. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  are 
straightforward.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  directed  to  begin  collecting 
information  within  5  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  act  regarding  subsidies 
provided  by  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Airbus  Industrie 
member  companies.  The  Secretary  also 
is  directed  to  collect  information  as  to 
whether  the  U.S.  commercial  aircraft 
industry  is  materially  injured  or 
threatened  with  material  injury  by 
reason  of  imports  of  Airbus  aircraft. 
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Within  45  days  of  the  enactment  of 
the  act,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  required  to  initiate  a  countervailing 
duty  investigation  pursuant  to  section 
702(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  reg- 
ular requirements  and  deadlines  under 
the  countervailing  duty  law  will  apply 
to  the  Airbus  investigation. 

Unpler  the  countervailing  duty  law, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  may  sus- 
pend the  investigation  against  Airbus 
if  the  Governments  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  Kingdom  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  to 
eliminate  or  offset  completely  the  sub- 
sidies to  Airbus  Industrie,  or  eliminate 
completely  the  injurious  effect  of  sales 
of  Airbus  aircraft  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  legislation  their  serious 
consideration.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  418 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Air- 
craft Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  Airbus  Industrie  is  a  multinational  con- 
sortium of  4  aircraft  manufacturers  orga- 
nized to  develop,  produce,  and  sell  large  civil 
aircraft. 

(2)  Airbus  Industrie's  shareholders  are 
Aerospatiale  of  France.  British  Aerospace  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Deutsche  Aerospace  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and 
Construcciones  Aeronauticas  S.A.  of  Spain. 

(3)  The  governments  of  the  countries  of  the 
Airbus  Industrie  member  companies  have 
signed  agreements  guaranteeing  political 
and  financial  support  for  Airbus  Industrie's 
aircraft  programs. 

(4)  The  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  commissioned  an  analysis  of  the 
various  Airbus  Industrie  aircraft  programs 
in  order  to  advise  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  economic  performance  of 
Airbus  Industrie  programs,  to  document  the 
past  levels  of  government  support  provided 
to  the  Airbus  Industrie  member  companies 
by  their  respective  governments,  to  assess 
the  financial  viability  of  Airbus  Industrie 
aircraft  programs  to  determine  whether  such 
programs  could  have  been  undertaken  by  a 
commercial  entity,  and  to  examine  the  ef- 
fects of  Airbus  Industrie  on  the  United 
States  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  and  avionics 
manufacturing  industries. 

(5)  The  Department  of  Commerce  analysis 
concluded  that — 

(A)  the  governments  of  France,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  the  United  King- 
dom provided  $8,200,000,000  to  support  Airbus 
Industrie  member  companies  through  1989, 

(B)  another  $2,300,000,000  in  government 
support  had  been  pledged  as  of  1989  for  the 
Airbus  A33a'A340  program, 

(C)  the  government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  committed  $3,000,000,000  to  Deut- 
sche Aerospace  as  part  of  the  merger  be- 
tween Daimler-Benz  and  MBB.  the  parent 
company  of  Deutsche  Aerospace. 


(D)  the  total  government  funds  committed 
to  Airbus  Industrie  would  be  valued  at 
$25,900,000,000.  if  Airbus  Industrie  were  re- 
quired to  pay  commercial  rates  for  the  gov- 
ernment support  it  received  through  1989. 

(E)  the  governments  of  the  countries  of  the 
Airbus  Industrie  member  companies  have 
provided  almost  75  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment funds  for  the  various  Airbus  Industrie 
aircraft, 

(F)  the  financial  analysis  of  Airbus 
Industrie  indicates  that  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  this  government  support  will  be 
repaid  in  full, 

(G)  Airbus  Industrie  programs,  taken  indi- 
vidually or  as  a  group,  have  not  been  and 
will  not  become  commercially  viable  in  the 
foreseeable  future;  all  programs  have  a  nega- 
tive net  present  value  when  the  cash  flows 
are  discounted  at  the  average  commercial 
borrowing  rate  in  Europe. 

(H)  if  Airbus  Industrie  continues  to  sell  its 
aircraft  at  subsidized  prices.  United  States 
aircraft  manufacturers  will  lose  market 
share  even  while  being  pressured  to  lower 
their  own  prices, 

(I)  as  a  consequence,  both  current  and  ex- 
pected profits  for  United  States  aircraft 
manufacturers  will  decline  due  to  continued 
government  support  for  Airbus  Industrie  pro- 
grams. 

(J)  reduced  profits  on  current  United 
States  aircraft  programs  have  significant 
impacts  because  United  States  aircraft  man- 
ufacturers have  traditionally  relied  heavily 
upon  internally  generated  funds  to  make  the 
necessary  multibillion  dollar  investments  in 
new  aircraft  programs,  and  \ 

(K)  lower  than  expected  profits  on  existing 
United  States  aircraft  programs  may  dis- 
courage the  introduction  of  new.  advanced- 
technology  United  States  aircraft  at  the 
same  time  that  Airbus  Industrie  is  introduc- 
ing advanced  technology  models. 

(6)  Airbus  Industrie's  worldwide  market 
share  of  jet  aircraft  orders  has  increased 
from  7  percent  in  1980  to  28  percent  in  1992, 
while  the  worldwide  market  share  for  United 
States  aircraft  manufacturers  has  declined 
from  88  percent  in  1980  to  63  percent  in  1992. 

(7)  Airbus  Industrie's  market  share  of 
United  States  jet  aircraft  orders  has  in- 
creased from  zero  percent  in  1980  to  44  per- 
cent in  1992,  while  the  United  States  market 
share  for  United  States  aircraft  has  declined 
from  100  percent  in  1980  to  56  percent  in  1992. 

(8)  United  States  imports  of  Airbus 
Industrie  large  civil  aircraft  have  increased 
from  $133,000,000  in  1981  to  $844,000,000  in  the 
first  3  quarters  (January-September)  of  1992. 

(9)  Employment  in  the  United  States  civil 
aircraft  manufacturing  industry  has  declined 
from  approximately  326.000  positions  in  1989, 
to  an  estimated  266,000  positions  in  1993. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
initiate  a  countervailing  duty  investigation 
with  respect  to  large  civil  aircraft  produced 
by  Airbus  Industrie. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINrnONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(2)  Commission.— The  term  "Commission" 
means  the  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission. 

(3)  Large  civil  aircraft.— The  term 
"large  civil  aircraft"  means  aircraft,  other 
than  military  aircraft,  described  in  sub- 
heading 8802.40.00  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Administering  authority.— The  term 
"administering  authority"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  771(1)  of  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677(1)). 


(5)  Interested  party.— The  term  "inter- 
ested  party"   has   the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  771(9)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677(9)). 
SEC.  4.  initiation  OF  COUNTERVAILING  DUTY 

investigation. 

(a)  Collection  of  Information.— Not  later 
than  5  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  begin  collect- 
ing information  regarding- 

(1)  subsidies  provided  by  France,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Airbus  Industrie  member  compa- 
nies with  respect  to  the  manufacture,  pro- 
duction, and  exportation  of  large  civil  air- 
craft imported  or  sold  for  importation  into 
the  United  States,  and 

(2)  whether  the  United  States  large  civil 
aircraft  manufacturing  industry  is  materi- 
ally injured,  or  is  threatened  with  material 
injury,  by  reason  of  imports  of  Airbus 
Industrie  large  civil  aircraft,  or  by  reason  of 
sales  (or  the  likelihood  of  sales)  of  Airbus 
Industrie  large  civil  aircraft  for  importation. 

(b)  iNrriATioN  of  Investigation.— Not  later 
than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  administering  authority 
shall  initiate  a  countervailing  duty  inves- 
tigation pursuant  to  section  702(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671a(a))  with  re- 
spect to  imports  and  sales  for  import  of  civil 
aircraft  manufactured  by  Airbus  Industrie. 

(C)  APPLICATION  of  TFTLE  VII  OF  THE  TAR- 
IFF Act  of  1930.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  title  VII 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671  et 
seq.)  shall  apply  to  the  countervailing  duty 
investigation  initiated  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  Airbus  Industrie. 

(d)  Termination  or  Suspension  of  Inves- 
tigation.- 

(1)  Termination.— Subsections  (a)  and  (k) 
of  section  704  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1671c)  shall  not  apply  to  the  investiga- 
tion initiated  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(2)  Suspension.— The  investigation  Initi- 
ated pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  suspended  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  of  section  704  of  such  Act, 
if  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (3)  are  sat- 
isfied. 

(3)  Suspension  of  investigation  proce- 
dure.—The  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
are  satisfied,  if,  not  less  than  30  days  before 
suspending  the  investigation,  the  admin- 
istering authority — 

(A)  notifies  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Commission,  and  other  parties  to  the  inves- 
tigation, of  the  administering  authority's  in- 
tention to  suspend  the  investigation, 

(B)  consults  with  such  committees  regard- 
ing such  suspension, 

;C)  provides  a  copy  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment to  such  committees,  together  with  an 
explanation  of— 

(i)  how  the  agreement  will  be  carried  out 
and  enforced. 

(ii)  how  the  agreement  meets  the  require- 
ments of  either  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 704  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  or  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  such  section  704,  and 

(iii)  any  action  required  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and 

(D)  permits  all  interested  parties  to  submit 
comments  and  information  for  the  record  be- 
fore the  date  on  which  notice  of  suspension 
of  the  investigation  is  published.* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.    Lieberman,    Mr.    Baucus. 
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Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, AND  Mr.  RIEGLE): 
S.  419.  A  bill  to  provide  for  enhanced 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States  com- 
mercial aircraft  industry  in  aeronauti- 
cal technology  research,  development, 
and  commercialization,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

AERONAUTICAL  TECHNOLOGY  CONSORTIUM  ACT 
OF  1993 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Rocke- 
feller, Gorton,  Lieberman,  Baucus, 
Bond,  Dodd,  Murray  and  Riegle,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Aeronautical 
Technology  Consortium  Act  of  1993. 

A  strong  commercial  aircraft  indus- 
try is  critical  to  the  health  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  economy:  According  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  for 
every  additional  dollar  of  aircraft  ship- 
ments, output  of  the  economy  in- 
creases by  $2.31.  A  health  commercial 
aircraft  industry  is  also  critical  to  our 
national  security  because  of  the 
synergies  between  commercial  and 
military  aeronautical  technologies.  A 
strong  aircraft  industry  is  also  essen- 
tial to  preserve  the  technology  base  re- 
quired for  national  security  needs. 

While  the  United  States  has  domi- 
nated the  world  commercial  aircraft 
market,  the  U.S.  commercial  aircraft 
industry  is  facing  two  critical  chal- 
lenges: significant  cutbacks  in  defense 
procurement  and  related  military 
spending,  and  the  growing  competitive 
strength  of  the  European  aircraft  con- 
sortium. Airbus  Industrie. 

According  to  a  1990  Department  of 
Commerce  study.  Airbus  Industrie  has 
received  almost  S26  billion  in  govern- 
ment subsidies  over  two  decades.  By 
1992,  these  subsidies  had  permitted  Air- 
bus to  capture  28  percent  of  the  world 
market  for  commercial  aircraft,  and  44 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market. 

The  rise  of  Airbus  and  the  recent  de- 
cline in  defense  spending  have  had  sig- 
nificant impacts  on  the  U.S.  aerospace 
industry.  Total  employment  in  the  in- 
dustry dropped  from  1,331,000  jobs  in 
1989  to  an  estimated  991,000  in  1993. 
This  is  a  loss  of  340,000  jobs— fully  25 
percent  of  the  workforce — in  just  4 
years. 

In  the  face  of  these  challenges,  the 
Federal  Government  must  act.  The 
Federal  Government  already  spends 
nearly  $10  billion  annually  on  aero- 
nautical research  and  development. 
Two-thirds  of  this  money  goes  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  remainder  is  for 
government-selected  projects,  rather 
than  industry-led  efforts  to  promote 
the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial aircraft  industry. 

This  legislation  would  change  this 
situation.  The  Aeronautical  Tech- 
nology Consortium  Act  establishes  a 
program  to  coordinate  and  redirect 
Federal  aeronautical  research  and  de- 
velopment   programs    to    make    them 


more  effective  in  promoting  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  U.S.  industry.  The 
Act  also  creates  an  industry  advisory 
committee  to  advise  on  the  best  use  of 
Federal  aeronautical  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  to  assist  the  U.S. 
commercial  aircraft  industry. 

This  legislation  further  directs  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  an  industry-led  con- 
sortium of  U.S.  aircraft  manufacturing 
companies:  Aerotech.  The  consor- 
tium— modeled  on  Sematech,  the  semi- 
conductor manufacturing  technology 
consortium— would  combine  Federal 
research  assistance  with  industry  con- 
tributions to  fund  industry-selected 
projects  relating  to  research,  develop- 
ment, and  commercialization  of  aero- 
nautical technologies,  as  well  as  the 
transfer  and  conversion  to  commercial 
applications  of  aeronautical  tech- 
nologies developed  for  military  pur- 
poses. Funding  of  the  consortium  will 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  industry  participants. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  we  have 
stood  by  and  watched  as  Airbus  has 
succeeded  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  manu- 
facturers. Aerotech  will  not  fully  offset 
the  damage  caused  by  the  huge  sub- 
sidies to  Airbus,  but  it  is  a  start.  I  be- 
lieve this  approach  is  consistent  with 
the  Clinton  administration's  recently 
articulated  technology  policy,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  new 
administration  on  this  important 
issue.  This  legislation  is  a  work  in 
progress,  and  I  welcome  the  sugges- 
tions of  my  colleagues  on  improve- 
ments for  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.  419 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aeronauti- 
cal Technology  Consortium  Act  of  1993"". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(Da  strong  commercial  aircraft  industry  is 
critical  to  the  health  of  the  United  States 
economy:  aircraft  production  in  the  United 
States  affects  nearly  80  percent  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  for  every  additional  dollar  of  ship- 
ments of  aircraft,  output  of  the  economy  in- 
creases by  an  estimated  $2.30: 

(2)  a  strong  commercial  aircraft  industry  is 
critical  to  the  national  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  because  of  the  synergies  between 
commercial  and  military  aeronautical  tech- 
nologies and  the  need  for  a  strong  advanced 
technology  industrial  base; 

(3)  the  National  Critical  Technologies 
Panel  has  identified  aeronautics  as  one  of 
twenty-two  categories  or  technologies  criti- 
cal to  the  national  economic  prosperity  and 
to  national  security; 

(4)  while  the  United  States  has  tradition- 
ally dominated  the  world  commercial  air- 
craft market,  the  United  States  aircraft  in- 
dustry is  facing  two  critical  challenges:  sig- 


nificant cutbacks  in  defense  procurement 
and  related  military  spending,  and  the  grow- 
ing competitive  strength  of  the  European 
aircraft  consortium.  Airbus  Industrie; 

(5)  Airbus  Industrie,  a  consortium  of  four 
European  aircraft  manufacturing  companies 
that  have  received  almost  $26  billion  in  gov- 
ernment subsidies  over  two  decades,  has  de- 
veloped a  family  of  competitive  aircraft 
models  and  has  captured  one-fourth  of  the 
world  market  for  large  civil  aircraft: 

(6)  in  1992.  the  United  States  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  European  Community 
that  permits  the  European  governments  to 
continue  to  subsidize  up  to  33  percent  of  the 
development  costs  of  new  large  civil  aircraft; 

(7)  given  current  and  expected  reductions 
in  defense  spending  and  increased  competi- 
tive pressures  in  the  commercial  aircraft 
market,  it  is  critical  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  coordinate  its  aeronautics  and  relat- 
ed programs  and  redirect  these  resources  to 
assist  the  United  States  commercial  aircraft 
industry  to  meet  the  competitive  challenge 
from  Airbus  Industrie; 

(8)  the  Federal  Government  has  played  an 
active  role  in  research  and  development  of 
aeronautical  technologies  since  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics  (NACA) 
was  created  in  1915; 

(9)  in  recent  years,  however.  Federal  Gov- 
ernment support  for  aerospace  research  and 
development  has  focused  overwhelmingly  on 
military  and  space  technologies; 

(10)  Federal  programs  relating  to  aero- 
nautics research  and  development  today  are 
spread  among  a  number  of  different  agencies 
and  departments,  including  the  Departments 
of  Defense.  Transportation,  and  Commerce, 
as  well  as  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation: 

(11)  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
semiconductor  industry  consortium  known 
as  Sematech  has  been  successful  in  improv- 
ing the  competitiveness  of  the  United  States 
semiconductor  industry: 

(12)  the  Federal  Government  should  use 
Sematech  as  a  model  in  developing  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  financial  assistance  to  an 
industry-led  consortium  of  United  States 
commercial  aircraft  manufacturing  compa- 
nies: and 

(13)  such  a  government-industry  consor- 
tium should  focus  its  efforts  on  research,  de- 
velopment, and  commercialization  of  new 
aeronautical  technologies  and  related  manu- 
facturing technologies,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
fer and  conversion  of  aeronautical  tech- 
nologies developed  for  national  security  pur- 
poses to  commercial  applications  for  large 
civil  aircraft. 

(b)  Purpose— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
strengthen  and  assist  the  United  States  com- 
mercial aircraft  industry  by— 

(1)  providing  for  an  interagency  aeronauti- 
cal technology  program  to  coordinate  and 
expand  Federal  research  and  development 
programs  relating  to  aeronautical  tech- 
nologies and  related  manufacturing  tech- 
nologies; and 

(2)  assisting  the  United  States  commercial 
aircraft  industry  in  developing  an  Aeronauti- 
cal Technology  Consortium  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  Federal  assistance  to  industry- 
led  joint  ventures  established  for  research, 
development,  and  commercialization  of  aero- 
nautical technologies  and  related  manufac- 
turing technologies  applicable  to  large  civil 
aircraft. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINTnONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy. 


(2)  The  term  •eligible  firm"  means  a  com- 
pany or  other  business  entity  that,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce — 

(A)  conducts  a  significant  level  of  its  re- 
search, development,  engineering,  and  manu- 
facturing activities  in  the  United  States;  and 

(B)either— 

(i)  is  a  United  States-owned  company;  or 

(ii)  is  a  company  incorporated  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  has  a  parent  company  which  is 
incorporated  in  a  country  the  government  of 
which — 

(I)  affords  United  States-owned  companies 
opportunities,  comparable  to  those  afforded 
any  other  company,  to  participate  in  re- 
search and  development  consortia  to  which 
the  government  of  that  country  provides 
funding  directly  or  provides  funding  indi- 
rectly through  international  organizations 
or  agreements;  and 

(II)  affords  adequate  and  effective  protec- 
tion for  the  intellectual  property  rights  of 
United  States-owned  companies. 

Such  term  includes  a  consortium  of  such 
companies  or  other  business  entities,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(3)  The  term  "Federal  laboratory"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  4(6)  of 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3703(6)). 

(4)  The  term  "joint  venture"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  in  section  28<j)(l)  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology Act  (15  U.S.C.  278n(j)(l). 

(5)  The  term  "large  civil  aircraft"  means 
all  aircraft  that  are  designed  for  passenger 
or  cargo  transportation  and  have  100  or  more 
passenger  seats  or  its  equivalent  in  cargo 
configuration. 

(6)  The  term  "manufacturing  technology" 
means  techniques  and  processes  designed  to 
improve  manufacturing  quality,  productiv- 
ity, and  practices,  including  engineering  de- 
sign, quality  assurance,  concurrent  engineer- 
ing, continuous  process  production  tech- 
nology, energy  efficiency,  waste  minimiza- 
tion, design  for  recyclability  or  parts  reuse, 
shop  floor  management,  inventory  manage- 
ment, worker  training,  and  communications 
with  customers  and  suppliers,  as  well  as 
manufacturing  equipment  and  software. 

(7)  The  term  "United  States-owned  com- 
pany" means  a  company  or  other  business 
entity  the  majority  ownership  or  control  of 
which  is  by  United  States  citizens. 

SEC.  4.  AERONAUTICAL  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment— The  President  shall 
establish  an  Aeronautical  Technology  Pro- 
gram (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Program"),  which  shall— 

(1)  provide  for  interagency  coordination  of 
Federal  research  and  development  programs 
relating  to  aeronautical  technologies  and  re- 
lated manufacturing  technologies; 

(2)  provide  a  mechanism  for  private  indus- 
try comment  and  guidance  regarding  the 
cost-effectiveness  and  commercial  prac- 
ticability of  existing  and  proposed  Federal 
research  and  development  programs  relating 
to  aeronautical  technologies  and  related 
manufacturing  technologies; 

(3)  promote,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  transfer  and  conversion  to  com- 
mercial applications  of  aeronautical  tech- 
nologies developed  for  national  security  pur- 
poses; 

(4)  coordinate  and  expand  existing  Federal 
research  and  development  programs  relating 
to— 

(A)  subsonic  aeronautics,  and 

(B)  supersonic  aeronautics, 

with  particular  focus  on  government-indus- 
try cooperative  programs  to  develop  large 
civil  aircraft  beyond  the  financial  means  of 
any  single  company; 


(5)  assist  the  United  States  commercial 
aircraft  industry  in  developing  an  Aeronauti- 
cal Technology  Consortium  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  Federal  assistance  to  industry- 
led  joint  ventures  established  for  research, 
development,  and  commercialization  of  aero- 
nautical technologies  and  related  manufac- 
turing technologies  applicable  to  large  civil 
aircraft;  and 

(6)  establish  other  goals  and  priorities  for 
Federal  research  and  development  programs 
relating  to  aeronautical  technologies  and  re- 
lated manufacturing  technologies. 

(b)  National  aeronautics  Strategy.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  President,  acting 
through  the  Coordinating  Committee  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (c).  shall  develop  a  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  Strategy  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Strategy")  to 
implement  the  Program.  The  Strategy  shall 
contain  specific  recommendations  for  a  5- 
year  national  effort,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Contents  of  strategy.— The  Strategy 
shall— 

(A)  establish  the  specific  goals  and  prior- 
ities for  the  Program  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  Strategy  is  submitted  and  the  suc- 
ceeding 4  fiscal  years: 

(B)  set  forth  the  role  of  each  Federal  agen- 
cy and  department  in  implementing  the  Pro- 
gram; 

(C)  describe  the  levels  of  Federal  funding 
for  each  agency  and  specific  research,  devel- 
opment, and  commercialization  activities  re- 
quired to  achieve  such  goals  and  priorities; 

(D)  take  into  account  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Committee  established 
in  section  6;  and 

(E)  consider  and  use.  as  appropriate,  re- 
ports and  studies  conducted  by  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments,  the  National  Research 
Council,  or  other  entities. 

(3)  Federal  agencies  and  departments  to 
be  addressed.— The  Strategy  shall  address, 
where  appropriate,  the  relevant  programs 
and  activities  of— 

(A)  the  Department  ol  Defense,  particu- 
larly the  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency; 

(B)  the  Department  of  Commerce,  particu- 
larly the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology: 

(C)  the  Department  of  Transportation,  par- 
ticularly the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion; 

(D)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration; 

(E)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(F)  the  Federal  laboratories:  and 

(G)  such  other  agencies  and  departments  as 
the  President  or  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee considers  appropriate. 

(c)  Coordinating  Committee.— 

(1)  Authority;  composition.- The  Program 
shall  be  administered  by  an  Aeronautical 
Technology  Coordinating  Committee  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Coordi- 
nating Committee")  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing officials: 

(A)  The  Director,  who  shall  be  chairperson. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(D)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(E)  The  Administrator  of  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration. 

(F)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

(2)  Functions.— The  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee shall— 

(A)  serve  as  the  lead  entity  responsible  for 
implementation  of  the  Program; 


(B)  coordinate  all  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  relating  to  aeronautical 
technologies  and  related  manufacturing 
technologies; 

(C)  consult  regularly  with  and  seek  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Advisory  Committee 
established  by  section  6; 

(D)  consult  with  academic.  State,  industry, 
and  other  appropriate  groups  conducting  re- 
search on  and  using  aeronautical  tech- 
nologies; and 

(E)  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port, along  with  the  President's  annual 
budget  request,  describing  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Program. 

SEC.  5.  AERONAUTICAL  TECHNOLOGY  CONSOR- 
TIUM. 

(a)  In  General —Under  the  Program,  the 
Coordinating  Committee  shall  provide  as- 
sistance to  an  Aeronautical  Technology  Con- 
sortium (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Consortium"),  which  shall  consist  of  all 
eligible  firms  that— 

(1)  are  engaged  in  research,  development, 
testing,  demonstration,  or  production  of 
aeronautical  technology  applicable  to  the 
production  of  large  civil  aircraft; 

(2)  are  selected  by  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, through  the  Director,  on  the  basis  of 
the  ortteria  specified  under  subsection  (d): 
and 

(3)  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Consortium 
to  achieve  its  purpose  as  described  under 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  the  Consor- 
tium is  to  conduct  industry-led  joint  ven- 
tures relating  to — 

(1)  manufacturing  technologies  applicable 
to  the  production  of  large  civil  aircraft: 

(2)  the  transfer  and  conversion  of  aero- 
nautical technologies  developed  for  national 
security  purposes  to  commercial  applica- 
tions for  large  civil  aircraft: 

(3)  subsonic  aeronautical  technologies  ap- 
plicable to  the  development  and  production 
of  large  civil  aircraft;  and 

(4)  supersonic  aeronautical  technologies 
applicable  to  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  large  civil  aircraft. 

(c)  Assistance  To  Be  Provided.— In  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  Consortium,  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  acting  through  the 
Director,  shall — 

(1)  provide  financial  and  other  assistance 
to  the  United  States  commercial  aircraft  in- 
dustry in  the  formation  of  the  Consortium: 

(2)  support  the  Consortium,  and  such  sub- 
ordinate joint  ventures  as  the  Consortium 
may  establish,  by  making  available  equip- 
ment, facilities,  and  personnel; 

(3)  aid  the  Consortium,  and  such  subordi- 
nate joint  ventures  as  the  Consortium  may 
establish,  by  means  of  grants,  cooperative 
agreements,  contracts,  and  provision  of  orga- 
nizational and  technical  advice: 

(4)  enter  into  contracts  and  cooperative 
agreements  in  support  of  the  Consortium 
with  independent  research  organizations,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  agencies 
of  State  and  local  governments: 

(5)  involve  the  Federal  laboratories  in  the 
Consortium,  where  appropriate,  using  among 
other  authorities  the  cooperative  research 
and  development  agreements  provided  for 
under  section  12  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a):  and 

(6)  carry  out.  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
this  section,  such  other  cooperative  research 
activities  with  the  Consortium  and  joint 
ventures  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  or  as- 
signed to  the  Coordinating  Committee  by  the 
President. 

(d)  Selection  of  (Consortium  Partici- 
pants.—The  criteria  for  selection  of  industry 
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participants  In  the  Consortium,  as  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)<2).  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  extent  of  present  participation  of 
the  eligible  firm  in  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  relating  to  aeronautical 
technologies  and  related  manufacturing 
technologies. 

(2)  The  extent  of  present  commercial  activ- 
ity of  the  eligible  firm  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment and  production  of  large  civil  air- 
craft, engines,  advanced  materials,  avionics, 
and  other  related  components. 

(3)  The  extent  of  present  commercial  activ- 
ity of  the  eligible  firm  relating  to  aeronauti- 
cal technologies  developed  for  national  secu- 
rity purposes  that  may  have  commercial  ap- 
plications for  large  civil  aircraft. 

(4)  The  technical  excellence  of  the  eligible 
firm. 

(5)  The  extent  of  financial  commitment  of 
the  eligible  firm  to  the  Consortium. 

(6)  Such  other  criteria  that  the  Director 
prescribes. 

(e)  Charter;  Operating  Plan.— The  Con- 
sortium shall  have — 

(Da  charter,  agreed  to  by  all  industry  par- 
ticipants in  the  Consortium,  that  meets  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Coordinating 
Committee;  and 

(2)  an  annual  operating  plan  that  is  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  the  Coordinating 
Committee  and  the  Advisory  Committee  es- 
tablished in  section  6. 

(f)  Fl.NA.NCIAL     COMMrr.MENT    OF     INDUSTRY 

Participants.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Director  shall  ensure 
that,  to  the  maximum  extent  the  Director 
determines  to  be  practicable,  the  total 
amount  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Consortium  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  amount  provided  by  the  indus- 
try participants  in  the  Consortium. 

(2)  Authority  to  exceed  so  percent  fed- 
eral FUNDING.— Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Government  from  providing  greater  than  50 
percent  of  the  funds  for  any  individual  joint 
venture,  project,  or  program  where  the  Di- 
rector determines  such  funding  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  goals  of  the  Program. 

(3)  Consideration  of  in-kind  contfubu- 
tions.— The  Director  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  provide  for  consideration  of  in-kind 
contributions  by  industry  participants  in  the 
Consortium  and  joint  ventures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  share  of  the  funds 
that  have  been  or  are  being  provided  by  such 
participants. 

(g)  Merit  Review.— No  contract  or  other 
award  for  a  research  project  may  be  made 
under  this  section  until  the  research  project 
in  question  has  been  subject  to  a  merit  re- 
view, and.  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director,  has  been  shown  to 
have  scientific  and  technical  merit. 

(h)  Oversight  of  Consortium  Activities.— 
The  Coordinating  Committee.  acting 
through  the  Director,  shall  take  such  actions 
as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  ensure 
that  the  Consortium's  activities  help  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including— 

(1)  prescribing  regulations  for  the  purjwses 
of  this  section; 

(2)  establishing  procedures  for  the  use  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee  of  funds  author- 
ized to  a  particular  Federal  agency  or  de- 
partment that  is  participating  in  the  Consor- 
tium; 

(3)  establishing  procedures  regarding  finan- 
cial reporting  and  auditing  to  ensure  that 
contracts  and  other  awards  are  used  for  the 
purposes  specified  in  this  section  and  are  in 
accordance  with  sound  accounting  practices; 

(4)  monitoring  how  technologies  developed 
through  the  Consortium  are  used,  and  re- 


porting to  the  Congress  on  the  extent  of  any 
overseas  transfer  of  those  technologies; 

(5)  assuring  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  established  in  sec- 
tion 6  are  considered  routinely  in  carrying 
out  the  responsibilities  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  under  this  Act;  and 

(6)  providing  for  the  expeditious  and  timely 
transfer  of  technology  developed  and  owned 
by  the  Consortium  to  the  piarticipants  in  the 
Consortium. 

(i)  Export  of  Aeronaltical  Tech- 
nology—Any  export  of  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  technology  developed  by  the  Con- 
sortium in  whole  or  in  part  with  financial  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2401  et  seq.)  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(j)  Freedom  of  Information  Act.— Section 
552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  not 
apply  to  the  following  information  obtained 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  a  confidential 
basis  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  any 
industry  participant  in  the  Consortium: 

(1)  information  on  the  business  operation 
of  any  industry  participant  in  the  Consor- 
tium: and 

(2)  intellectual  property,  trade  secrets,  and 
technical  data  possessed  by  any  industry 
participant  in  the  Consortium. 

(k) Intellectual  Property.— 

(1)  Disclosure  limitations.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  intellec- 
tual property,  trade  secrets,  and  technical 
data  owned  and  developed  by  the  Consortium 
or  any  industry  participant  in  the  Consor- 
tium may  not  be  disclosed  by  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  except 
in  accordance  with  a  written  agreement  be- 
tween the  owner  or  developer  and  the  Direc- 
tor. 

(2)  Title  to  and  licensing  of  inventions 
AND  patents.— Title  to  any  invention  or  pat- 
ent arising'  from  assistance  provided  under 
this  section  shall  vest  in  a  company  or  com- 
panies incorporated  in  the  United  States. 
The  Federal  Government  may  reserve  a  non- 
exclusive, nontransferable,  irrevocable  paid- 
up  license,  to  have  practiced  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government,  in  connection 
with  any  such  invention  or  patent,  but  shall 
not.  in  the  exercise  of  such  license,  publicly 
disclose  proprietary  information  related  to 
the  license.  Title  to  any  such  invention  or 
patent  shall  not  be  transferred  or  passed,  ex- 
cept to  a  company  incorporated  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  until  the  expiration  of  the  first 
patent  obtained  in  connection  with  such  in- 
vention. For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "invention  or  patent"  means  an  inven- 
tion patentable  under  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  patent  on  such  an  invention. 

(3)  Licensing  to  companies.— Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  licensing,  to  any  company,  of  intellec- 
tual property  rights  arising  from  assistance 
provided  under  this  section. 

SEC.  S.  AERONAUTICAL  TECHNOLOGY  ADVISORY 
COMMJTTEE. 

(a)  Establish.ment— There  is  established 
an  Aeronautical  Technology  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Advisory  Committee"). 

(b)  Functions.— The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  advise  the  Coordinating  Committee  and 
the  Consortium  on— 

(1)  the  Strategy  and  other  appropriate 
goals  and  priorities  for  the  Program,  and 
how  best  to  achieve  those  goals; 

(2)  the  operating  plan  of  the  Consortium; 

(3)  the  annual  progress  of  the  Program  and 
the  Consortium  in  meeting  the  requirements 
of  section  4(a)  and.  In  the  first  5  years,  the 
Strategy; 


(4)  organizational  and  programmatic  re- 
forms which  would  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  research  and  development  pro- 
grams relating  to  aeronautical  technologies 
and  related  manufacturing  technologies  in 
promoting  the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  commercial  aircraft  industry; 

(5)  mechanisms  for  private  industry  com- 
ment and  guidance  regarding  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness and  commercial  practicability  of  ex- 
isting and  proposed  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  relating  to  aeronautical 
technologies  and  related  manufacturing 
technologies; 

(6)  policies  and  mechanisms  to  promote  the 
transfer  and  conversion  to  commercial  appli- 
cations of  aeronautical  technologies  devel- 
oped for  national  security  purposes;  and 

(7)  other  goals  and  priorities  for  Federal 
research  and  development  programs  relating 
to  aeronautical  technologies  and  related 
manufacturing  technologies. 

(c)  Membership.— The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  12  members,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
Individuals  who.  because  of  their  experience 
and  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  aero- 
nautics and  related  technological  and  sci- 
entific fields,  are  exceptionally  qualified  to 
analyze  and  recommend  policy  relating  to 
aeronautical  technology  research  and  devel- 
opment. Membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  representatives 
of— 

(1)  large  civil  aircraft  manufacturing  com- 
panies; 

(2)  aircraft  engine  manufacturing  compa- 
nies; 

(3)  advanced  materials  companies; 

(4)  avionics  and  other  systems  companies; 

(5)  other  subcontractor  firms  engaged  in 
aeronautical  technology  research,  develop- 
ment, and  production;  and 

(6)  Federal  laboratories,  universities,  and 
independent  research  institutes. 

(d)  Terms  of  Membership.— Each  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  3  years,  except  that  of 
the  members  first  appointed,  four  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  1  year,  four  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  four 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  3  years,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment.  A  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
the  member's  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office. 

(e)  Chairperson.— The  President  shall  ap- 
point one  member  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  serve  as  chairperson. 

(f)  Quorum.— Seven  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(g)  Meetings.— The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  meet  at  least  quarterly  at  the  call  of 
the  chairperson  or  one-third  of  its  members, 
and  at  the  call  of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee. 

(h)  Compensation  and  Expenses.— 

(1)  No  compensation  for  members.— Each 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall 
serve  without  compensation. 

(2)  Travel  expenses  authorized.— While 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  in  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  members  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses in  accordance  with  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(i)  Federal  Advisory  Committee  act.— 
Section  14  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

SEC,  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA'nONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
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to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years 
1994  and  1995. 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  huge  layoffs  at 
Boeing  brought  a  great  deal  of  heart- 
ache and  worry  for  thousands  of  fami- 
lies in  Puget  Sound. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  single  bill, 
nor  a  single  solution,  to  fix  Boeing's  or 
the  industry's  troubles.  In  fact,  the 
overall  health  of  the  economy,  both 
here  and  abroad,  probably  has  more  ef- 
fect on  the  industry  than  any  other 
single  variable. 

But.  government  does  have  a  respon- 
sibility, and  I  feel  that  I  have  a  per- 
sonal responsibility,  to  try  to  find 
ways  to  address  and  improve  the  health 
of  the  industry,  not  only  for  today  but 
for  tomorrow. 

Within  days,  I  hope,  Congress  will 
enact  legislation  forming  a  blue  ribbon 
commission  to  study,  and  quickly  re- 
port back,  recommendations  to  assist 
the  airlines  and  the  aerospace  indus- 
try. I  have  already  outlined  a  number 
of  components  that  I  believe  are  essen- 
tial in  dealing  with  this  problem,  in- 
cluding: addressing  the  problems 
caused  by  bankrupt  carriers,  the  need 
to  assure  funding  for  the  Eximbank, 
the  need  to  provide  tax  incentives  to 
the  industry,  and  the  need  not  to  im- 
pose new  costs  upon  them. 

I  have  worked  with  Jack  Danforth. 
and  Joined  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Aeronautical  Technology  Consortium 
Act  of  1993,  because  I  believe  it  pro- 
vides an  important  long-term  strategy 
to  help  America's  aerospace  industry. 

Too  often,  we  have  seen  the  United 
States  give  up  our  lead  in  critical  tech- 
nologies and  lose  our  manufacturing 
base  to  foreign  competition.  This  can- 
not be  allowed  to  happen  in  aerospace. 

The  bill,  being  introduced  today,  is 
patterned  after  the  highly  successful 
Sematech  consortium  that  has  worked 
so  well  for  America's  semiconductor 
industry.  The  Aerotech  bill  envisions 
the  same  type  of  private/public  part- 
nership for  aerospace  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

It  is  critically  important  to  under- 
stand what  this  bill  is  not — it  is  not  in- 
dustrial policy.  Industrial  policy  is 
when  government  tries  to  decide  what 
is  best  for  industry.  This  bill  is  just  the 
opposite — this  consortium  will  be  in- 
dustry-driven. Industry,  not  govern- 
ment will  be  in  the  lead. 

Decreasing  funding  for  the  defense 
industry  and  increased  worldwide  mar- 
ket share  of  Airbus  planes  have  had  a 
very  negative  impact  on  U.S.  aerospace 
manufacturers.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, now,  to  try  to  take  advantage 
of  aerospace  research  and  development 
dollars  that  primarily  have  been  used 
for  defense  purposes,  and  try  to  use 
them  to  promote  the  competitiveness 
of  the  U.S.  commercial  aircraft  indus- 
try. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sen- 
ator Danforth  as  we  continue  to  refine 


this  bill,  and  I  appreciate  his  work 
leading  to  its  introduction  today.* 
•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today,  to  cosponsor  with  Senator 
Danforth,  the  Aeronautical  Tech- 
nology Consortium  Act.  This  act  will 
provi(ie  for  enhanced  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
United  States  aerospace  industry  in  de- 
veloping next  generation  tech- 
nologies— technologies  that  will  en- 
hance U.S.  competitiveness  in  the  glob- 
al aerospace  market.  The  importance 
of  a  healthy  aerospace  industry  cannot 
be  understated.  Aircraft  production 
alone  affects  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
economy,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  for 
each  $1  of  aircraft  sales,  the  Nation's 
economic  activity  is  increased  by  $2.30. 
For  each  airplane  built  by  Boeing  or 
McDonnell  Douglas.  American  workers 
across  the  country  are  producing  the 
steel,  the  aluminum,  the  electronics, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  products  that 
go  into  that  airplane.  Many  of  these 
suppliers  are  the  small-  and  medium- 
sized  firms  that  are  hardest  hit  by  dif- 
ficult economic  times.  Aerospace  ex- 
ports comprise  10  percent  of  all  U.S.  ex- 
ports, making  it  the  second  largest  ex- 
port industry.  The  industry,  as  a 
whole,  currently  creates  a  positive 
trade  balance  for  America  in  excess  of 
$28  billion.  Further,  the  National  Criti- 
cal Technologies  Panel  has  identified 
aeronautics  as  one  of  the  22  tech- 
nologies critical  to  national  economic 
prosperity  and  national  security. 
Clearly,  aerospace  is  a  critical  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  all  is  not  well  in  this 
industry.  Commercial  airlines  have 
lost  billions.  Aerospace  firms,  such  as 
Boeing  and  Pratt  &  Whitney,  have  al- 
ready laid  off  thousands  of  highly 
skilled  workers,  and  additional  layoffs 
are  planned.  The  heavily  subsidized 
competitive  strength  of  foreign  firms 
has  caused  U.S.  firms  to  lose  a  signifi- 
cant share  of  the  international  market. 
Over  the  last  5  years,  Boeing  and 
McDonnell  Douglas'  combined  market 
share  has  dropped  from  78  to  67  per- 
cent, measured  in  new  aircraft  orders. 
The  Airbus  consortium  has  captured  30 
percent  of  the  market  for  new  orders, 
and  has  surpassed  McDonnell  Douglaa 
as  the  second  largest  civilian  transport 
producer.  Increased  competition  from 
Pacific  rim  nations  promises  to  further 
reduce  U.S.  market  share. 

What  are  the  factors  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  current  situation?  Cer- 
tainly, the  defense  downsizing  and  the 
reduction  in  military  orders  has  hurt 
the  aerospace  industry,  as  it  has  all  in- 
dustries that  are  heavily  reliant  on  de- 
fense business.  But  the  problem  is  larg- 
er than  that.  The  cost  of  developing 
new  aircraft  is  exceptionally  high,  and 
has  been  growing  in  real  terms  and  in 
relative  terms  for  years,  as  the  tech- 
nology has  become  more  sophisticated. 
The  R&D  costs  for  new  aircraft  range 
from  $4  to  $8  billion.  The  R&D  cost  for 


the  next  generation  jet  engine  alone 
totals  $2.5  billion.  These  costs  will  only 
increase  as  demands  for  technological 
advances  rise.  U.S.  aerospace  firms  can 
afford  these  costs  only  by  spreading 
the  costs  over  hundreds  of  aircraft; 
usually  300  to  400  aircraft  must  be  sold 
before  a  company  can  begin  to  realize  a 
profit.  Our  foreign  competitors  can  af- 
ford these  costs  because  their  govern- 
ments are  willing  to  underwrite  a  large 
portion  of  the  R&D  costs.  As  a  result, 
U.S.  firms  have  greatly  curtailed  R&D 
expenditures,  or  have  turned  to  foreign 
partners  to  assist  in  financing  the  de- 
velopment of  new  aircraft.  These  alli- 
ances would  shift  a  position  of  the 
manufacturing  base  for  the  aircraft 
and  for  spare  parts  to  countries  such  as 
Japan,  Australia,  and  Singapore.  These 
manufacturing  activities  are  precisely 
where  U.S.  layoffs  are  taking  place. 
Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Government 
must  take  a  more  active  role  in  pro- 
tecting existing  jobs  and  promoting  job 
growth.  This  bill,  along  with  other  ad- 
ministration initiatives,  will  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  that  end. 

The  Aeronautical  Technology  Con- 
sortium Act  will  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  industry-led  joint  ventures 
engaged  in  the  following  activities: 
manufacturing  technologies  applicable 
to  the  production  of  large  civilian  air- 
craft; transfer  and  conversion  of  aero- 
nautical technologies  developed  for  na- 
tional security  purposes  to  commercial 
applications,  and;  developing  subsonic 
and  supersonic  aeronautical  tech- 
nologies applicable  to  the  development 
and  production  of  civilian  aircraft.  The 
act  will  coordinate  Federal  aerospace 
programs,  focusing  resources  to  assist 
industry-led  initiatives.  There  are  bil- 
lions of  Federal  dollars  spread  among 
such  varied  agencies  as  DOD.  particu- 
larly the  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  DARPA; 
the  Commerce  Department,  particu- 
larly the  National  Institute  of  Stand- 
ards and  Technology;  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  particularly  the 
FAA,  NASA,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  our  Federal  labs.  This 
act  will  focus  those  resources  to  cata- 
lyze industry-led  technological  ad- 
vances that  will  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  industry.  The  act 
will  use  the  highly  successful 
Sematech  consortium  as  a  model,  to 
achieve  for  the  aerospace  industry  the 
successes  achieved  for  the  semiconduc- 
tor industry. 

Mr.  President,  although  there  are 
some  technical  problems  with  this  bill, 
and  the  organizational  and  implemen- 
tation mechanisms  need  additional  at- 
tention. I  firmly  believe  that  this  bill 
is  an  important  first  step  in  revitaliz- 
ing this  industry  that  is  so  critical  to 
our  economic  success.  The  goals  of  this 
bill  are  consistent  with  the  goals  of  the 
Administriation— investing  in  tech- 
nology; sti^engthening  America's  indus- 
trial competitiveness;  encouraging 
business  development  in  areas  that  will 
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expand  the  number  of  well-paying  jobs; 
and  developing  a  true  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  in- 
dustry to  ensure  America's  pre- 
eminence in  the  global  marketplace.* 
•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
we  have  seen  the  U.S.  aerospace  indus- 
try go  through  a  very  difficult  and 
troubling  time.  Not  only  has  defense 
spending  been  declining  for  almost  a 
decade,  but  commercial  orders  have 
dropped  as  well.  We  cannot  allow  the 
free  fall  to  continue. 

The  aerospace  industry  is  the  key  to 
our  economic  and  national  security.  It 
produces  the  aircraft  that  keep  our  de- 
fenses strong  and  allow  us  to  perform 
as  we  did  in  the  gulf.  It  provides  mil- 
lions of  high-paying  jobs  in  both  the 
commercial  and  defense  manufactur- 
ing, and  it  is  our  most  important  ex- 
port industry. 

With  defense  spending  declining,  we 
have  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the 
United  States  retains  its  leadership  po- 
sition in  aerospace,  particularly  com- 
mercial aerospace.  To  lose  our  position 
would  cost  us  irreplaceable  high-pay- 
ing manufacturing  jobs,  technical  ex- 
pertise, and  hard  dollars  which  would 
help  to  ensure  the  long-term  health  of 
our  economy. 

The  aerospace  industry's  troubles 
have  been  magnified  by  an  extremely 
tough  period  for  the  U.S.  airlines.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  question  that  commer- 
cial aviation  has  a  promising  future 
and  there  will  be  great  demand  for  new 
aircraft.  We  have  to  ensure  that  our 
airframe  and  engine  companies — and 
their  subcontractors — are  around  to 
participate  in  the  coming  boom. 
Aerotech  will  allow  them  to  do  that. 

We  also  need  to  be  more  aggressive  in 
fighting  unfair  foreign  competition. 
Last  year's  Airbus  deal  locked  in  sig- 
nificant government  development  sub- 
sidies for  European  companies.  That  is 
a  bad  deal  for  the  United  States  and  we 
ought  to  pursue  a  countervailing  duty 
investigation  to  get  a  better  deal  for 
our  companies.  The  Civil  Aircraft 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  sets  us  on  that 
course. 

Today's  legislation  is  a  strong  start. 
We  also  need  to  invest  in  aerospace  in- 
frastructure and  R&D.  At  the  least  we 
should  upgrade  NASA's  test  facilities 
and  wind  tunnels.  We  should  also  put 
more  emphasis  on  NASA's  aeronautics 
programs  and  we  particularly  need  to 
invest  in  R&D  programs  with  commer- 
cial potential— especially  the  high 
speed  civil  transport  and  national  aero- 
space plane. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  NASA  and 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tees, I  intend  to-  focus  on  these  issues 
and  see  that  these  priority  programs 
get  the  funding  they  deserve.* 


the  restrictions  on  former  executive 
and  legislative  branch  officials  and  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

ETHICS  IN  GOVERNMENT  REFORM  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1993.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management  will  be  holding  hearings 
on  this  bill  on  March  5.  and  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  reintroduce  the  bill  with 
certain  technical  changes  so  the  com- 
mittee would  have  the  best  possible 
bill  to  review.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Senators  Levin  and  Cohen, 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  committee  on 
this  important  legislation.  I  also  want 
to  thank  the  original  cosponsors  of  this 
reintroduced  bill.  Senators  McCain, 
Bryan,  Campbell,  and  Feingold.» 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

McCain,      Mr.       Bryan,       Mr. 

Feingold,  and  Mr.  Campbell): 

S.  420.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207  of 

title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  tighten 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  421.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage under  such  title  of  certain  chiro- 
practic services  authorized  to  be  per- 
formed under  State  law,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

CHIROPRACTIC  SERVICES  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to  ex- 
pand the  range  of  services  for  which 
chiropractors  will  be  reimbursed  under 
Medicare.  This  bill  advances  three  im- 
portant health  care  objectives — objec- 
tives that  also  should  guide  our  na- 
tional health  care  reform  efforts.  These 
are:  cost  containment,  improving  ac- 
cess to  care,  and  eliminating  barriers 
to  effective  use  of  nonphysician  practi- 
tioners. 

The  bill  improves  both  access  to  care 
and  the  means  for  containing  health 
care  costs  by  affording  patients  greater 
freedom  to  chose  less  expensive  forms 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  bill 
also  addresses  issues  of  equity  by  re- 
moving outdated  vestiges  of  a  pro- 
nounced discrimination  against  chiro- 
practic practitioners  in  the  Medicare 
program. 

Existing  Medicare  law  strictly  limits 
reimbursement  for  chiropractic  serv- 
ices to  manual  manipulation  of  the 
spine  only  to  correct  a  subluxation, 
which  is  a  misalignment  of  the  verte- 
brae. In  a  dramatic  example  of  twisted 
logic,  the  law  explicitly  requires  a  di- 
agnostic X  ray  before  chiropractic 
treatments  may  be  initiated,  but  de- 
nies the  chiropractor  reimbursement 
for  the  X  ray  itself.  Medicare  patients 
must  either  pay  for  the  x  ray  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  a  cost  that  many 
cannot  afford,  or  pass  through  the 
gateway  controlled  by  other  medical 
providers,  whose  x  rays  are  typically 
far  more  expensive,  but  happen  to  be 
reimbursable  under  Medicare. 

My  bill  lends  some  common  sense  to 
the  Medicare  program.  By  rectifying 
the  inconsistency  in  existing  law,  it  en- 


sures that  the  program's  beneficiaries 
enjoy  equitable  access  to  a  health  care 
service  much  in  demand,  and  it  permits 
reimbursement  to  chiropractors  for 
services  for  which  they  are  fully  li- 
censed to  perform  throughout  the 
country  and  that  they  routinely  pro- 
vide to  patients:  services  such  as  diag- 
nostic X  rays,  diagnostic  physical  ex- 
aminations, and  manual  manipulation 
of  the  spine  for  a  subluxation  and  other 
conditions. 

I  grew  up  in  a  community  where 
chiropractors  perform  a  valuable  serv- 
ice by  providing  an  alternative  to 
allopathic  medicine.  The  nearly  200 
chiropractors  in  South  Dakota  serve 
the  State  well.  In  rural  States  like 
mine,  chiropractors  are  often  an  essen- 
tial source  of  health  care  delivery. 
Sometimes  they  are  the  only  health 
providers  in  a  community.  In  rural 
States  across  the  country,  the  chiro- 
practic profession  plays  a  significant 
role  in  the  health  care  system. 

We  must  correct  inequities  in  the  law 
and  recognize  the  contributions  of 
chiropractors.  But  there  is  an  even 
larger  issue  at  stake  here.  We  are  con- 
stantly searching  for  ways  to  give 
more  Americans  greater  access  to  qual- 
ity health  care,  and  to  facilitate  that 
availability  of  care  in  the  most  cost-ef- 
fective manner.  One  proven  way  to  do 
this  is  to  exploit  the  talent  and  dedica- 
tion represented  in  the  diversity  of 
well-trained,  licensed  practitioners, 
and  increasingly  involve  them  in  the 
delivery  of  health  care  services  in  the 
United  States. 

Competition  among  different  kinds  of 
providers  and  access  to  less  expensive 
forms  of  care  have  to  be  emphasized,  if 
we  are  to  control  escalating  health 
care  costs.  Yet  this  competition,  with 
the  beneficial  choices  it  brings,  is  vir- 
tually impossible  when  Federal  pro- 
grams like  Medicare  deny  reimburse- 
ments for  services  offered  by  whole 
groups  of  licensed  professionals.  This 
shortsighted  policy  limits  freedom  of 
choice  for  health  care  consumers  and 
may  force  them  to  settle  on  more  ex- 
pensive care  than  is  actually  required. 

At  a  time  when  soaring  health  care 
costs  are  threatening  both  the  quality 
and  the  economic  stability  of  our  na 
tional  health  care  delivery  system,  the 
cost  savings  potential  of  conservative, 
nonhospital-based  chiropractic  care 
should  be  fully  explored. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
help  provide  access  to  quality  care  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Beyond  the  particulars 
of  Medicare  reimbursement  for  chiro- 
practic services.  I  hope  that  it  also  will 
foster  vigorous  discussion  of  the  viabil- 
ity of  effective  and  reliable  non- 
physician  services.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  support  this 
measure  to  ensure  that  Medicare  pa- 
tients have  the  access  they  desire  to 
the  benefits  of  chiropractic  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  the  close  of  there  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  421 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  COVERAGE  OF  CERTAIN  CHIROPRAC- 
TIC SERVICES  AUTHORIZED  TO  BE 
PERFORMED  BY  STATE  LAW. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1861(r)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(r))  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  amending: 
clause  (5)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  a  chiropractor  who  is  licensed  as  such 
by  the  State,  and  who  meets  uniform  mini- 
mum standards  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  only  for  purposes  of  subsections 
(s)(l).  (s)(2)(A),  and  (s)(3).  and  only  with  re- 
spect to  diagnostic  x-rays,  diagnostic  phys- 
ical examinations,  and  treatment  by  means 
of  manual  manipulation  of  the  spine  (for 
conditions  demonstrated  by  an  x-ray  or 
physical  examination  to  exist)  which  such 
chiropractor  is  legally  authorized  to  perform 
by  the  State  or  jurisdiction  in  which  such 
treatment  is  provided.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
with  respect  to  chiropractic  services  per- 
formed on  or  after  January  1.  1994. • 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RIEGLE.  Mr.  D'AMATO,  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  Mrs.  Murray): 

S.  422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  ensure  the  effi- 
cient and  fair  operation  of  the  govern- 
ment securities  market,  in  order  to 
protect  investors  and  facilitate  govern- 
ment borrowing  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  taxpayers,  and  to  prevent  false 
and  misleading  statements  in  connec- 
tion with  offerings  of  government  secu- 
rities; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  423.  A  bill  to  provide  for  recovery 
of  costs  of  supervision  and  regulation 
of  investment  advisors  and  their  activi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.   Mr. 

Riegle.  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  Sar- 

banes.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Sasser, 

Mr.    Shelby,    Mr.    Kerry,   Mr. 

Bryan.     Mr.     Domenici,     Mrs. 

Boxer.  Mrs.   Murray.  Ms.  Mi- 

KULSKi.  Mr.  Robe.  Mr.  Leahy, 

Mr.    Inouye,    Mr.    Simon,    Mr. 

Kerrey.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Hol- 

lings,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Bradley, 

Mr.   Pryor,   Mr.   Graham,   Mr. 

Boren,     Mr.     Jeffords.     Mr. 

Kohl,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Binga- 

MAN,  and  Mr.  Wofford): 

S.  424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 

Exchange  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 

limited    partnership    rollups;    to    the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

securities  and  investment  legislation 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing    three    securities    reform 
measures  designed  to  protect  investors 


and  ensure  the  integrity  of  our  capital 
markets:  The  Government  Securities 
Act  Amendments  of  1993.  the  Invest- 
ment Adviser  Oversight  Act  of  1993. 
and  the  Limited  Partnership  Rollup 
Reform  Act  of  1993.  I  am  joined  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee. 
Senator  Riegle.  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  committee.  Sen- 
ator DAmato,  and  many  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

These  measures  were  developed  in 
the  last  Congress  by  the  securities  sub- 
committee and  were  strongly  sup- 
ported by  a  broad  cross  section  of  in- 
dustry and  consumer  groups  and  State 
regulators.  They  received  the  over- 
whelming support  of  Members  of  this 
body. 

They  did  not  become  law,  however. 
They  were  stalled  late  in  the  session  by 
procedural  roadblocks  in  the  Senate 
and  a  jurisdictional  battle  on  the 
House  floor.  I  am  reintroducing  these 
bills  today  with  the  hope  that  we  can 
move  them  expeditiously,  implement 
the  important  investor  protection 
measures  they  contain,  and  then  move 
forward  with  the  new  work  of  the  Secu- 
rities subcommittee  in  this  Congress. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  the  legisla- 
tion. 

The  first  bill,  the  Government  Secu- 
rities Act  Amendments  of  1993,  reau- 
thorizes Treasury's  rulemaking  author- 
ity over  Government  securities  dealers 
and  provides  important  reforms  for  the 
Government  securities  market.  It  con- 
tains the  text  of  S.  1247.  which  passed 
the  Senate  in  July  1991,  and  S.  1699, 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  September 
1991.  Both  of  these  measures  were 
passed  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  U.S.  Government  securities  mar- 
ket is  the  most  important  securities 
market  in  the  world.  Conditions  in  this 
market  determine  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer of  financing  our  Government  op- 
erations. When  the  Treasury  auctions 
its  bills,  notes  or  bonds,  it  must  have 
the  broad  support  of  investors  who 
have  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
market  and  are  willing  to  participate 
in  it.  The  broader  that  participation, 
the  more  liquid  and  efficient  the  mar- 
ket will  be,  with  a  lower  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Experts  have  noted  that,  in  the  $2.3 
trillion  Treasury  market,  for  each  one- 
hundred  of  1  percent  reduction  in  the 
interest  rate  paid  on  the  debt,  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  will  save  $230  million 
annually.  And,  since  all  other  markets 
use  Treasury's  interest  rate  as  a  bench- 
mark, that  translates  into  lower  inter- 
est rates  for  home  mortgage  loans, 
consumer  loans  and  college  loans,  as 
well  as  for  loans  made  to  virtually 
every  business  in  the  country. 

The  bill  provides  important  protec- 
tions for  investors  in  this  market.  It 
authorizes  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers,  and  the  bank  reg- 
ulators to  write  sales  practice  rules  for 


Government  securities  dealers.  This 
gives  the  regulators  the  authority  to 
address  abuses  by  Government  securi- 
ties dealers  who  engage  in  illegal 
markups,  who  churn  customer  ac- 
counts or  who  otherwise  take  advan- 
tage of  investors.  The  need  for  this  au- 
thority was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  by  State  and  local  officials, 
who  have  been  victimized  by  unscrupu- 
lous dealers. 

The  bill  also  reauthorizes  Treasury's 
authority  to  write  capital  and  other  fi- 
nancial responsibility  rules  for  Govern- 
ment securities  dealers.  This  authority 
expired  October  1,  1991,  when  the  House 
failed  to  act  on  S.  1247,  reauthorization 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion developed  after  the  disclosures  in 
August  1991  that  Salomon  Brothers  had 
made  illegal  bids  in  auctions  of  U.S. 
Treasury  securities.  After  hearings  in 
the  Securities  Subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ate moved  quickly  to  pass  S.  1699. 
which  made  it  a  specific  violation  of 
the  Federal  securities  laws  to  make  a 
false  bid  in  an  offering  of  Treasury  or 
other  Government  securities. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Senate 
completed  action  on  both  Government 
securities  measures  by  September  1991. 
the  House  did  not  act  on  either  Senate 
bill  until  September  1992.  At  that  time. 
House  Banking  Committee  members 
led  and  won  a  floor  fight  against  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  There  was  not 
enough  time  remaining  in  the  Congress 
to  complete  action  on  the  bill;  thus. 
Congress  adjourned  without  reauthor- 
izing Treasury's  important  rulemaking 
authority  for  Government  securities 
dealers. 

I  hope  the  House  will  settle  its  dif- 
ferences early  this  year  so  that  both 
Chambers  can  pass  their  respective 
measures  quickly,  and  we  can  complete 
the  task  of  reauthorizing  Treasury's 
authority  and  implementing  reforms 
for  this  important  market. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  is  the  Investment  Adviser  Over- 
sight Act  of  1993.  This  measure  is  iden- 
tical to  S.  2266.  which  the  Senate 
passed  without  opposition  last  year.  It 
provides  a  mechanism  to  fund  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of  SEC 
examiners  who  oversee  investment  ad- 
visers and  financial  planners. 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  in- 
vestment advisers  registered  with  the 
SEC  has  dramatically  outstripped  the 
growth  in  the  SEC's  examiner  staff.  Be- 
tween 1981  and  1992.  the  number  of  ad- 
visers registered  with  the  SEC  in- 
creased from  5.100  to  18.000.  and  assets 
under  their  management  soared  from 
$450  billion  to  $5.3  trillion,  an  increase 
of  more  than  1100  percent  and  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  deposits  in 
commercial  banks.  During  this  same 
period,  the  SEC's  investment  adviser 
examination  staff  grew  from  36  to  46 
examiners.  As  a  result,  the  SEC  cur- 
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rently  inspects  investment  advisers  on 
average  once  every  25  to  30  years. 

The  SEC  has  predicted  even  more 
rapid  growth  during  the  19908.  In  the 
current  low  interest  rate  environment, 
the  elderly  and  other  savers  increas- 
ingly are  turning  to  professional  finan- 
cial advisers  for  help  in  achieving  high- 
er returns.  SEC  and  industry  experts 
have  expressed  concern  that,  without 
more  cops  on  the  beat,  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  financial  fraud  and  losses  to 
millions  of  investors. 

Last  year,  we  worked  closely  with 
the  SEC  and  with  the  industry  to  de- 
velop a  legislative  proposal  that  pro- 
vides for  annual  fees  to  be  paid  by  in- 
vestment advisers  and  targets  those 
fees  to  hire  more  SEC  examiners.  The 
fees  begin  at  $300  a  year  for  advisers 
with  less  than  $10  million  under  man- 
agement and  are  capped  at  $7,000  for 
advisers  with  $500  million  or  more  of 
assets  under  management. 

The  SEC  believes  this  legislation  will 
enable  the  agency  to  improve  its  in- 
spection cycle  to  once  every  3  to  5 
years.  This  would  be  a  fivefold  increase 
in  investor  protection,  completely 
funded  by  the  industry  and  not  by  the 
taxpayer. 

The  bill  also  provides  additional  pro- 
tection for  customers  of  investment  ad- 
visers by  authorizing  the  SEC  to  re- 
quire fidelity  bonding  under  certain 
circumstances.  It  also  contains  a  cost- 
savings  measure  for  investors  by  modi- 
fying the  managed  account  restric- 
tions, which,  under  current  law,  force 
fund  managers  to  use  other  firms  to 
execute  customer  trades  on  an  ex- 
change. The  industry  has  estimated 
that  removal  of  these  restrictions  will 
save  customers  up  to  $200  million  a 
year. 

The  Senate  passed  its  adviser  legisla- 
tion in  August  of  last  year;  the  House 
passed  its  bill  6  weeks  later.  The  House 
bill  went  far  beyond  the  Senate  bill  and 
contained  additional  regulatory  meas- 
ures for  investment  advisers,  measures 
that  were  well-intended  but  which  a 
number  of  Senators  believed  were  too 
costly,  in  light  of  the  fee  increases  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  We  were  unable  to 
resolve  our  differences  prior  to  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  President,  I  remain  ready  to  dis- 
cuss these  issues  with  the  House  and 
hope  we  can  get  to  conference  soon.  I 
continue  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
most  important  part  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  is  the  funding  mecha- 
nism to  provide  more  SEC  examiners 
for  this  important  industry.  Until  we 
can  get  more  examiners  into  these 
firms  to  determine  their  compliance 
with  existing  law,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
pass  additional  costly  regulation. 

The  third  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
contains  provisions  identical  to  S.  1423, 
the  Limited  Partnership  Rollup  Re- 
form Act,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  June  24  of  last  year  as  part 
of  a  larger  measure  to  reform  the  regu- 


lation of  Government-sponsored  enter- 
prises. The  bill  had  74  cosponsors,  and 
the  Senate  defeated  a  motion  to  table 
the  measure  by  a  vote  of  87-10— an 
overwhelming  show  of  support  for  this 
legislation. 

This  bill  has  important  protections 
for  the  estimated  8  million  investors  in 
limited  partnerships  that  could  be  sub- 
ject to  abusive  rollups,  transactions  in 
which  existing  limited  partnerships  are 
restructured  or  combined  with  other 
partnerships.  Evidence  presented  to  the 
Securities  Subcommittee  by  the  SEC, 
the  NASD,  State  regulators  and  inves- 
tors detailed  serious  abuses:  confusing 
disclosure  to  investors;  efforts  by  gen- 
eral partners  to  prevent  limited  part- 
ners from  communicating  with  each 
other  to  oppose  a  rollup:  brokers  being 
paid  commissions  for  delivering  "yes" 
votes  from  investors;  limited  partners 
being  forced  to  accept  shares  in  a  new 
entity  with  substantial  reductions  in 
their  voting  and  other  rights;  manage- 
ments gaining  greater  equity  shares 
and  other  fees  in  excess  of  those  agreed 
to  in  the  original  partnership  deals; 
and  other  abuses.  Investors  have  seen 
the  value  of  their  limited  partnerships 
drop  precipitously  following  a  rollup. 

The  bill  gives  limited  partners  pro- 
tection from  these  abuses.  It  requires 
greater  disclosure;  it  guarantees  that 
security  holders  wishing  to  oppose  a 
rollup  will  be  able  to  communicate 
with  each  other;  it  prohibits  paying  for 
"yes"  votes;  it  protects  limited  part- 
ners who  vote  against  a  rollup  and 
want  to  avoid  being  forced  to  accept 
shares  in  a  new  entity. 

As  my  colleagues  remember,  the  Se- 
curities Subcommittee's  ranking  Re- 
publican member.  Senator  Gramm, 
strongly  opposed  this  legislation.  He 
disregarded  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
87  of  his  colleagues  and  raised  numer- 
ous procedural  hurdles  to  block  the 
measure.  As  a  result.  House  and  Senate 
negotiators  did  not  include  the  meas- 
ure in  the  final  Housing/GSE  con- 
ference report,  which  was  adopted  at 
the  end  of  the  102d  Congress. 

Much  has  been  done  to  increase  the 
protection  of  investors  subject  to 
rollups  since  we  began  the  legislative 
process  2  years  ago.  As  a  result  of  con- 
gressional pressure,  the  SEC  has  adopt- 
ed changes  in  disclosure  requirements 
for  rollups.  It  has  adopted  major 
changes  in  its  rules  relating  to  share- 
holder communications.  The  NASD  is 
moving  closer  to  adopting  rule  changes 
to  protect  dissenting  limited  partners. 
Nonetheless,  significant  gaps  remain  in 
the  protection  of  investors,  and  we 
need  to  pass  this  legislation  to  close 
those  gaps. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  not  to  take  the 
time  of  my  colleagues  in  lengthy  de- 
bate over  these  measures  again  this 
year.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my 
statement,  identical  measures  were 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate 
last    year.    I    would    underscore    that 


these  measures  are  being  reintroduced 
today  with  the  bipartisan  support  of 
the  leadership  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  move  this  legislation  ex- 
peditiously and  then  turn  to  other  im- 
portant issues  challenging  this  coun- 
try. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
summaries  of  the  bills  and  the  text  of 
the  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  422 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Government 
Securities  Act  Amendments  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  liquid  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
government  securities  market  is  essential  to 
facilitate  government  borrowing  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  to  taxpayers; 

(2)  the  fair  and  honest  treatment  of  inves- 
tors will  strengthen  the  integrity  and  liquid- 
ity of  the  government  securities  market; 

(3)  rules  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  the  Government 
Securities  Act  of  1986  have  worked  well  to 
protect  investors  from  unregulated  dealers 
and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  govern- 
ment securities  market;  and 

(4)  extending  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  providing  new  authority  will  en- 
sure the  continued  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment securities  market. 

SEC.  3.  EXTENSION  OF  TREASURY  RULEMAKING 
AUTHORITY. 

Section  150  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  780-5)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing subsection  <g). 

SEC.  4.  SALES  PRACTICE  RULEMAKING  AUTHOR 

mr. 

(a)  Rules  for  Financial  Instttutions.- 
Section   15C(b)  of  the   Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  use.  78o-5<b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3).  (4),  (5). 
and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (4).  (5),  (6).  and  (7).  re- 
spectively: and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  With  respect  to  any  financial  Insti- 
tution that  has  filed  notice  as  a  government 
securities  broker  or  government  securities 
dealer  or  that  is  required  to  file  notice  under 
subsection  (a)(1)(B).  the  appropriate  regu- 
latory agency  for  such  government  securities 
broker  or  government  securities  dealer  may 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  transactions  in  government  securities  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  fraudulent  and 
manipulative  acts  and  practices  and  to  pro- 
mote just  and  equitable  principles  of  trade, 
if  the  Secretary  has  not  determined  that  the 
rule  or  regulation,  if  implemented  would,  or 
as  applied  does — 

••(i)  adversely  affect  the  liquidity  or  effi- 
ciency of  the  market  for  government  securi- 
ties; or 

"(ii)  impose  any  burden  on  competition  not 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(B)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
shall  consult  with  and  consider  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  prior  to  approving  or  amend- 
ing a  rule  or  regulation  under  this  para- 
graph, except  where  the  appropriate  regu- 


latory agency  determines  that  an  emergency 
exists  requiring  expeditious  and  summary 
action  and  publishes  its  reasons  therefor.  If 
the  Secretary  comments  in  writing  to  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  on  a  proposed 
rule  or  regulation  that  has  been  published 
for  comment,  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  shall  respond  in  writing  to  such  writ- 
ten comment  before  approving  the  proposed 
rule  or  regulation. 

"(C)  In  promulgating  rules  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  shall 
consider  the  sufficiency  and  appropriateness 
of  then  existing  laws  and  rules  applicable  to 
government  securities  brokers,  government 
securities  dealers,  and  persons  associated 
with  government  securities  brokers  and  gov- 
ernment securities  dealers.". 

(b)  Rules  by  Registered  Securities  asso- 
ciations.—Section  15A(n(2)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o-3(f)(2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (E):  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F)  and  inserting  ".  and  (G)  with 
respect  to  transactions  in  government  secu- 
rities, to  prevent  fraudulent  and  manipula- 
tive acts  and  practices  and  to  promote  just 
and  equitable  principles  of  trade.". 

(c)  Oversight  of  Registered  Securities 
Associations.— Section  19  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78s)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraphs; 

"(5)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
and  consider  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  prior  to  approving  a  proposed 
rule  filed  by  a  registered  securities  associa- 
tion pursuant  to  section  15A(n(2)(G).  except 
where  the  Commission  determines  that  an 
emergency  exists  requiring  expeditious  or 
summary  action  and  publishes  its  reasons 
therefor.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
comments  in  writing  to  the  Commission  on  a 
proposed  rule  that  has  been  published  for 
comment,  the  Commission  shall  respond  in 
writing  to  such  written  comment  before  ap- 
proving the  proposed  rule.  The  Commission 
may  approve  such  a  rule  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  not  determined  that  the 
rule,  if  implemented,  would,  or  as  applied 
does — 

"(A)  adversely  affect  the  liquidity  or  effi- 
ciency of  the  market  for  government,  securi- 
ties; or 

"(B)  impose  any  burden  on  competition  not 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(6)  In  approving  rules  filed  by  a  registered 
securities  association  pursuant  to  section 
15A(f)(2)(G).  the  Commission  shall  consider 
the  sufficiency  and  appropriateness  of  then 
existing  laws  and  rules  applicable  to  govern- 
ment securities  brokers,  government  securi- 
ties dealers,  and  persons  associated  with  gov- 
ernment securities  brokers  and  government 
securities  dealers.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  With  respect  to  rules  adopted  pursuant 
to  section  15A(f)(2)(G).  the  Commission  shall 
consult  with  and  consider  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  abrogating, 
adding  to.  and  deleting  from  such  rules,  ex- 
cept where  the  Commission  determines  that 
an  emergency  exists  requiring  expeditious  or 
summary  action  and  publishes  its  reasons 
therefor.". 


SEC.  5.  DISCLOSURE  BY  GOVERNMENT  SECURI- 
TIES BROKERS  AND  GOVER.N-MENT 
SECURITIES  DEALERS  WHOSE  AC- 
COUNTS  ARE  NOT  INSURED  BY  THE 
SECURITIES  INVESTOR  PROTECTION 
CORPORATION. 

Section  15C(a)-  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o-5(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  para- 
graph (5):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  No  government  securities  broker  or 
government  securities  dealer  that  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Corporation  shall  effect  any  transaction 
in  any  security  in  contravention  of  such 
rules  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  to  assure  that  its 
customers  receive  complete,  accurate,  and 
timely  disclosure  of  the  inapplicability  of 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation 
coverage  to  their  accounts.". 

SEC.  e.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

Section  15C(d)(2)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o-5(d)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Information  received  by  any  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  or  the  Secretary 
from  or  with  respect  to  any  government  se- 
curities broker  or  government  securities 
dealer  or  with  respect  to  any  person  associ- 
ated with  a  government  securities  broker  or 
a  government  securities  dealer  may  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  or  the  recipient 
agency  to  the  Commission,  the  Secretary, 
any  appropriate  regulatory  agency,  any  self- 
regulatory  organization,  or  any  Federal  Re- 
serve bank". 

SEC.  7.  AMENDMENTS  TO  DEFlNmONS. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (34)(G).  by  amending 
clauses  (ii).  (iii),  and  (iv)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  in  the  case  of  a  State  mem- 
ber bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  a 
foreign  bank,  an  uninsured  State  branch  or 
State  agency  of  a  foreign  bank,  a  commer- 
cial lending  company  owned  or  controlled  by 
a  foreign  bank  (as  such  terms  are  used  in  the 
International  Banking  Act  of  1978).  or  a  cor- 
poration organized  or  having  an  agreement 
with  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  pursuant  to  section  25  or 
section  25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act; 

"(iii)  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, in  the  case  of  a  bank  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(other  than  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  or  a  Federal  savings  bank)  or  an  in- 
sured State  branch  of  a  foreign  bank  (as  such 
terms  are  used  in  the  International  Banking 
Act  of  1978); 

"(iv)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Thrift 
Supervision,  in  the  case  of  a  savings  associa- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  3(b)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act)  the  deposits  of  which 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation:";  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (46)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(46)  The  term  'financial  institution' 
means — 

"(A)  a  bank  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (6)); 

"(B>  a  foreign  bank  (as  such  term  is  used  in 
the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978);  and 

•(C)  a  savings  association  (as  defined  in 
section  3(b)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act)  the  deposits  of  which  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.". 

SEC.  8.  STUDY  RELATING  TO  GOVERNMENT  SE- 
CURrriES  INFORMATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 


mission, and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  monitor  and 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  private  sector 
efforts  to  disseminate  government  securities 
price  and  volume  information,  and  deter- 
mine whether  such  efforts — 

(1)  assure  the  prompt,  accurate,  reliable, 
and  fair  reporting,  collection,  processing, 
distribution,  and  publication  of  information 
with  respect  to  quotations  for  and  trans- 
actions in  government  securities  and  the 
fairness  and  usefulness  of  the  form  and  con- 
tent of  such  information; 

(2)  assure  that  all  government  securities 
information  processors  may.  for  purposes  of 
distribution  and  publication,  obtain  on  fair 
and  reasonable  terms  such  information  with 
respect  to  quotations  for  and  transactions  in 
government  securities  as  is  reported,  col- 
lected, processed,  or  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion or  publication  by  any  processor  of  such 
information  (including  self-regulatory  orga- 
nizations) acting  in  an  exclusive  capacity; 
and 

(3)  assure  that  all  government  securities 
brokers,  government  securities  dealers,  gov- 
ernment securities  information  processors, 
and  other  appropriate  persons  may  obtain  on 
terms  which  are  not  unreasonably  discrimi- 
natory such  information  with  respect  to 
quotations  for  and  transactions  in  govern- 
ment securities  as  is  published  or  distrib- 
uted. 

(b)  Report.— A  report  describing  any  find- 
ings made  under  this  section  and  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.   9.   OFFERINGS   OF  GOVERNMENT   SECURI- 
TIES. 

Section  15(c)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(7)  In  connection  with  any  bid  for  or  pur- 
chase of  a  government  security  related  to  an 
offering  of  government  securities  by  or  on 
behalf  of  an  issuer,  no  government  securities 
broker,  government  securities  dealer,  or  bid- 
der for  or  purchaser  of  securities  in  such  of- 
fering shall  knowingly  or  willfully  make  any 
false  or  misleading  written  statement  or 
omit  any  fact  necessary  to  make  any  written 
statement  made  not  misleading.". 

Government  Securities  Act  amendments 
of  1993 

1.  Reauthorization  of  the  Treasury's  rule- 
making authority.  The  Treasury's  authority 
to  write  financial  responsibility  (capital)  and 
certain  other  rules  for  government  securities 
dealers  expired  October  1.  1991.  This  legisla- 
tion removes  the  "sunset"  provision  in  cur- 
rent law  and  permanently  reauthorizes  the 
Treasury's  authority. 

2.  Sales  practices  rulemaking  authority. 
The  government  securities  market  is  the 
only  securities  market  where  investors  are 
not  protected  by  sales  practice  rules  (e.g.. 
rules  against  "churning"  of  accounts  by  bro- 
kers, excessive  markups,  unsuitable  rec- 
ommendations, etc.)  The  legislation  creates 
a  structure  for  sales  practice  rules  for  gov- 
ernment securities  dealers.  For  banks  that 
are  government  securities  dealers,  the  appro- 
priate banking  regulator  would  be  author- 
ized to  write  rules  "necessary  to  prevent 
fraudulent  and  manipulative  acts  and  prac- 
tices and  to  promote  just  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples of  trade."  For  securities  firms  that  are 
government  securities  dealers,  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers  would  be 
authorized  to  write  these  rules,  subject  to 
SEC  approval. 
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Before  bank  regulators  or  the  SEC  could 
approve  rules,  they  must  consult  with  the 
Treasury.  They  would  not  be  permitted  to 
approve  a  rule  if  the  Treasury  determined 
the  rule  would  (a)  adversely  affect  the  liquid- 
ity or  efficiency  of  the  ffovemment  securi- 
ties market,  or  (b)  impose  any  unnecessary 
burdens  on  competition.  Regulators  also  are 
directed  to  consider  existing  rules  when 
writing  new  rules. 

3.  Disclosure  relating  to  coverage  of  ac- 
counts by  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation.  Prohibits  government  securi- 
ties dealers  that  are  not  SIPC  members  from 
acting  in  contravention  of  SEC  rules  de- 
signed to  assure  that  customers  understand 
that  their  accounts  are  not  covered  by  SIPC. 

4.  Study  relating  to  government  securities 
price  and  volume  information.  Directs  the 
Treasury,  the  SEC  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
private  sector  efforts  to  disseminate  govern- 
ment securities  price  and  volume  informa- 
tion and  to  report  back  to  Congress  in  18 
months. 

5.  Prohibition  against  false  and  misleading 
statements  in  connection  with  offerings  of 
government  securities.  Makes  it  clear  that 
any  false  or  misleading  written  statement  in 
connection  with  bids  for  or  purchases  of  gov- 
ernment securities  in  connection  with  an  of- 
fering of  government  securities  is  a  violation 
of  law. 

S.  423 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Investment 
Adviser  Oversight  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  fmds  that — 

(1)  the  activities  of  investment  advisers 
are  of  continuing  national  concern: 

(2)  increased  supervision  of  investment  ad- 
visers by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") is  necessary  to  protect  investors 
from  fraud  and  other  illegal  conduct; 

(3)  additional  resources  are  necessary  to 
recover  the  Commission's  costs  of  an  en- 
hanced program  for  the  oversight  of  invest- 
ment advisers  and  their  activities,  including 
the  costs  of  registration  and  inspections;  and 

(4)  because  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  these 
activities  are  investment  advisers,  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  investment  advisers  to  pay  fees 
for  such  activities. 

SEC.     3.     REGISTERED     INVESTMENT     ADVISER 
FEES. 

(a)  In  Ge.neral.— The  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  1940  (15  use.  80b-l  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  203  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"SEC.  S03A.  FEES  FOR  REGISTRANTS  AND  APPU- 
CANTS. 

"(a)  I.N  General.— The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized, in  accordance  with  this  section,  to 
collect  fees  to  recover  the  costs  of  enhanced 
efforts  to  register  all  persons  required  to  be 
registered  under  this  title  and  enhanced  su- 
pervision and  regulation  of  investment  ad- 
visers and  their  activities.  Such  fees  shall  be 
collected  and  shall  be  made  available  only  to 
the  extent  provided  in  advance  in  appropria- 
tions Acts.  Such  fees  shall  be  deposited  as  an 
offsetting  collection  to  the  Commission's  ap- 
propriation and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  The  costs  covered  by  such  fees 
shall  be  the  costs  of  Commission  expenses  for 
the  registration  and  inspection  of  invest- 
ment advisers  and  related  activities. 


••(b)  Time  for  Payment.— 

••(1)  APPLICANTS— At  the  time  of  filing  an 
application  for  registration  under  this  title, 
the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  Commission 
the  fee  directed  in  advance  in  appropriations 
Acts  to  be  collected  as  specified  in  sub- 
section (c).  No  part  of  such  fee  shall  be  re- 
funded to  the  applicant.  The  filing  of  an  ap- 
plication for  registration  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  occurred  unless 
the  application  is  accompanied  by  the  fee  re- 
quired under  this  section. 

••(2)  Investment  advisers.— Each  invest- 
ment adviser  whose  registration  is  effective 
on  the  last  day  of  its  fiscal  year  shall  pay 
such  fee  to  the  Commission  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year,  or  at 
such  other  time  as  the  Commission,  by  rule, 
shall  determine,  unless  its  registration  has 
been  withdrawn,  canceled,  or  revoked  prior 
to  that  date.  No  part  of  such  fee  shall  be  re- 
funded to  the  investment  adviser. 

"(c)  Schedule  of  Fees— The  amount  of 
fees  due  from  investment  advisers  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  determined  according  to 
the  following  schedule: 
••Assets   under   man-  Pee  due: 

agement 

Less  than  $10.000.000 $300 

$10,000,000  or  more,   but   less   than      $500 
$25,000,000. 

$25,000,000  or  more,   but  less  than    $1,000 
$50,000,000. 

$50,000,000  or  more,  but  less   than    S2.500 
$100,000,000. 

$100,000,000  or  more,  but  less  than    $4,000 
$250,000,000. 

$250,000,000  or  more,  but  less  than    $5,000 
$500,000,000. 

$500,000,000  or  more  $7,000. 

•'(d)  Suspension  for  Failure  To  Pay.— The 
Commission,  by  order,  may  suspend  the  reg- 
istration of  any  investment  adviser  if  it  finds 
(after  notice)  that  such  investment  adviser 
has  failed  to  pay  when  due  any  fee  required 
by  this  section.  The  Commission  shall  rein- 
state such  registration  upon  payment  of  the 
fee  (and  any  penalties  due),  if  such  suspen- 
sion was  based  solely  on  the  failure  to  pay 
the  fee. 

••(e)  Rulemaking.— The  Commission  may 
adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— This  section  (and  the 
amendment  made  by  this  section)  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  adoption  by  the 
Commission  of  implementing  rules  and  regu- 
lations, under  section  203A(e)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940.  as  added  by  sub- 
section (a). 

SEC.  4.  FACaJTIES  FOR  FILINC  RECORDS  AND 
REPORTS. 

Section  204  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act 
of  1940  (15  use.  80b-4)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ••(a)^'  after  '•Sec.  204.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

••(b)  The  Commission,  by  rule,  may  require 
any  investment  adviser— 

••(1)  to  file  with  the  Commission  any  fee. 
application,  report,  or  notice  required  by 
this  title  or  by  the  rules  issued  under  this 
title  through  any  person  designated  by  the 
Commission  for  that  purpose;  and 

••(2)  to  pay  the  reasonable  costs  associated 
with  such  filing". 

SEC.  5.  BOND  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  In  General— Section  208  of  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-8)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

••(eKl)  The  Commission  may  require,  by 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
investors,  any  Investment  adviser  registered 
under  section  203  that — 


■•(A)  is  authorized  to  exercise  investment 
discretion,  as  defined  in  section  3(a)(35)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  with  re- 
spect to  an  account; 

••(B)  has  access  to  the  securities  or  funds  of 
a  client;  or 

■•(C)  is  an  investment  adviser  of  an  invest- 
ment company,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)(20) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 
to  obtain  a  bond  from  a  reputable  fidelity  in- 
surance company  against  larceny  and  embez- 
zlement in  such  reasonable  amounts  and  cov- 
ering such  officers,  partners,  directors,  and 
employees  of  the  investment  adviser  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe. 

'•(2)  In  implementing  paragraph  (1),  the 
Commission  shall  consider— 

'•(A)  the  degree  of  risk  to  client  assets  that 
is  involved; 

••(B)  the  cost  and  availability  of  fidelity 
bonds; 

••(C)  existing  fidelity  bonding  require- 
ments; 

••(D)  any  alternative  means  to  protect  cli- 
ent assets;  and 

••(E)  the  results,  findings,  and  conclusions 
of  the  study  required  by  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  Before  implementing  paragraph  (1). 
the  Commission  shall  study  (and  shall  make 
such  study  and  its  conclusions  and  findings 
available  to  the  public) — 

"(A)  the  availability  of  fidelity  bonds,  both 
for  large-scale  and  small-scale  investment 
advisers,  and  also  for  investment  advisers 
not  located  in  urban  areas:  and 

"(B)  the  impact  of  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  on  the  competitive  position  of 
small-scale  investment  advisers.". 

SEC.  S.  CERTAIN  PROHIBITED  TRANSACTIONS. 

Section  11(a)(1)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78k(a)(l))  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (E).  by  striking  '•(other 
than  an  investment  company)"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (G).  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (H)  as 
subparagraph  (I);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

'"(H)  any  transaction  for  an  account  with 
respect  to  which  such  member  or  an  associ 
ated  person  thereof  exercises  investment  dis- 
cretion if  such  member— 

••(i)  has  obtained,  from  the  person  or  per- 
sons authorized  to  transact  business  for  the 
account,  express  authorization  for  such 
member  or  associated  person  to  effect  such 
transactions  prior  to  engaging  in  the  prac- 
tice of  effecting  such  transactions; 

••(ii)  furnishes  the  person  or  persons  au- 
thorized to  transact  business  for  the  account 
with  a  statement  at  least  annually  disclos- 
ing the  aggregate  compensation  received  by 
the  exchange  member  in  effecting  such 
transactions;  and 

••(iii)  complies  with  any  rules  the  Commis- 
sion has  prescribed  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirements of  clauses  (i)  and  (ii);  and". 

INVESTMENT  ADVISER  OVERSIGHT  ACT  OF  1993 
I.  INVESTMENT  ADVISER  FEES 

Replaces  the  current  one-time  SEC  reg- 
istration fee  of  $150  with  a  fee  structure 
based  on  assets  under  the  investment  advis- 
er's management,  directs  the  fees  to  be  de- 
posited as  ••offsetting  collections"  to  the 
SEC's  appropriations,  and  mandates  that  the 
funds  be  used  to  inspect  investment  advisers 
and  to  cover  related  costs.  The  new  annual 
fees  range  from  $300  for  the  smallest  advisers 
(those  with  less  than  $10  million  under  man- 
agement) to  $7,000  per  year  for  the  largest 
advisers  (those  with  more  than  $500  million 
under  management). 


2,  FACILITIES  FOR  FILING  RECORDS  AND 
REPORTS 

Gives  the  SEC  authority  to  designate  a 
central  repository  for  adviser  registrations 
and  other  filings  so  that  advisers  do  not  have 
to  file  separately  in  each  State.  This  offers 
potential  cost  savings. 

3.  FIDELITY  BOND  REQUIREMENT 

Gives  the  SEC  authority  to  require  certain 
advisers  to  obtain  a  fidelity  bond  to  estab- 
lish a  source  of  funds  for  defrauded  clients. 
The  SEC  must  conduct  a  study  of  the  avail- 
ability of  bonds  for  large  and  small  advisers 
and  for  advisers  that  are  not  located  in 
urban  areas,  and  must  consider  these  and 
other  factors  before  adopting  rules  in  this 
area. 

4.  SECTION  IKA)  "MANAGED  ACCOUNT 
RESTRICTIONS" 

Permits  investment  companies  and  institu- 
tional investors  that  are  members  of  a  stock 
exchange  to  execute  transactions  on  behalf 
of  their  clients  instead  of  using  an  independ- 
ent floor  broker  as  is  currently  required. 
They  must  first  obtain  authorization  from 
the  client  and  must  comply  with  SEC  rules 
relating  to  conflicts  of  interest.  Studies  have 
estimated  this  change  will  result  in  cost  sav- 
ings that  could  be  passed  on  to  investors. 

S.  424 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ••Limited 
Partnership  Rollup  Reform  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  REVISION  OF  PROXY  SOLICITATION 
RULES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  LIMITED 
PARTNERSHIP  ROLLUP  TRANS- 
ACTIONS. 

(a)  AMENDMENT.— Section  14  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

••(h)  Proxy  Solicitations  and  Tender  Of- 
fers IN  Connection  With  Limited  Partner- 
ship Rollup  Transactions.— 

••(1)  Proxy  rules  to  contain  special  pro- 
visions.—It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  solicit  any  proxy,  consent,  or  authoriza- 
tion concerning  a  limited  partnership  rollup 
transaction,  or  to  make  any  tender  offer  in 
furtherance  of  a  limited  partnership  rollup 
transaction,  unless  such  transaction  is  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Commission  under  sections  14(a)  and 
14(d).  as  required  by  this  subsection.  Such 
rules  shall — 

••(A)  permit  any  holder  of  a  security  that  is 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  limited  partner- 
ship rollup  transaction  to  engage  in  prelimi- 
nary communications  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining whether  to  solicit  proxies,  con- 
sents, or  authorizations  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  transaction,  without  regard  to 
whether  any  such  communication  would  oth- 
erwise be  considered  a  solicitation  of  prox- 
ies, and  without  being  required  to  file  solic- 
iting material  with  the  Commission  prior  to 
making  that  determination,  except  that 
nothing  in  this  subparagraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  application  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  prohibiting,  or  reasonably 
designed  to  prevent,  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or 
manipulative  acts  or  practices  under  this 
title; 

"(B)  require  the  issuer  to  provide  to  hold- 
ers of  the  securities  that  are  the  subject  of 
the  transaction  such  list  of  the  holders  of 
the  issuer's  securities  as  the  Commission 
may  determine  in  such  form  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  specify; 


"(C)  prohibit  compensating  any  person  so- 
liciting proxies,  consents,  or  authorizations 
directly  from  security  holders  concerning 
such  a  transaction — 

"(i)  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  solicited 
proxies,  consents,  or  authorizations  either 
approve  or  disapprove  the  proposed  trans- 
action; or 

"(ii)  contingent  on  the  transaction's  ap- 
proval, disapproval,  or  completion; 

"(D)  set  forth  disclosure  requirements  for 
soliciting  material  distributed  in  connection 
with  a  limited  partnership  rollup  trans- 
action, including  requirements  for  clear, 
concise,  and  comprehensible  disclosure,  with 
respect  to— 

"(i)  any  changes  in  the  business  plan,  vot- 
ing rights,  form  of  ownership  interest  or  the 
general  partner's  compensation  in  the  pro- 
posed limited  partnership  rollup  transaction 
from  each  of  the  original  limited  partner- 
ships; 

"(ii)  the  conflicts  of  interest,  if  any,  of  the 
general  partner; 

"(iii)  whether  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  a  significant  difference  between  the  ex- 
change values  of  the  limited  partnerships 
and  the  trading  price  of  the  securities  to  be 
issued  in  the  limited  partnership  rollup 
transaction; 

"(iv)  the  valuation  of  the  limited  partner- 
ships and  the  method  used  to  determine  the 
value  of  limited  partners'  interests  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  securities  in  the  limited 
partnership  rollup  transaction; 

"(v)  the  differing  risks  and  effects  of  the 
transaction  for  investors  in  different  limited 
partnerships  proposed  to  be  included,  and  the 
risks  and  effects  of  completing  the  trans- 
action with  less  than  all  limited  partner- 
ships; 

••(vi)  a  statement  by  the  general  partner  as 
to  whether  the  proposed  limited  partnership 
rollup  transaction  is  fair  or  unfair  to  inves- 
tors in  each  limited  partnership,  a  discussion 
of  the  basis  for  that  conclusion,  and  the  gen- 
eral partner's  evaluation,  and  a  description, 
of  alternatives  to  the  limited  partnership 
rollup  transaction,  such  as  liquidation; 

"(vii)  any  opinion  (other  than  an  opinion 
of  counsel),  appraisal,  or  report  received  by 
the  general  partner  or  sponsor  that  is  pre- 
pared by  an  outside  party  and  that  is  materi- 
ally related  to  the  limited  partnership  rollup 
transaction  and  the  identity  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  party  who  prepared  the  opinion, 
appraisal,  or  report,  the  method  of  selection 
of  such  party,  material  past,  existing,  or 
contemplated  relationships  between  the 
party,  or  any  of  its  affiliates  and  the  general 
partner,  sponsor,  successor,  or  any  other  af- 
filiate, compensation  arrangements,  and  the 
basis  for  rendering  and  methods  used  in  de- 
veloping the  opinion,  appraisal,  or  report; 
and 

'•(viii)  such  other  matters  deemed  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  by  the  Commission; 

••(E)  provide  that  any  solicitation  or  offer- 
ing period  with  respect  to  any  proxy  solicita- 
tion, tender  offer,  or  information  statement 
in  a  limited  partnership  rollup  transaction 
shall  be  for  not  less  than  the  lesser  of  60  cal- 
endar days  or  the  maximum  number  of  days 
permitted  under  applicable  State  law;  and 

■•(F)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Commission  determines  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  protection  of  investors  in 
limited  partnership  rollup  transactions. 
The  disclosure  requirements  under  subpara- 
graph (D)  shall  also  require  that  the  solicit- 
ing material  include  a  clear  and  concise 
summary  of  the  limited  partnership  rollup 
transaction  (including  a  summary  of  the 
matters  referred   to   in   clauses  (i)   through 


(vii)  of  that  subparagraph)  with  the  risks  of 
the  limited  partnership  rollup  transaction 
set  forth  prominently  In  the  fore  part  there- 
of. 

••(2)  Exemptions— The  Commission  may. 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  the  pro- 
tection of  investors,  and  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  exempt  by  rule  or  order  any  security  or 
class  of  securities,  any  transaction  or  class 
of  transactions,  or  any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons, in  whole  or  in  part,  conditionally  or 
unconditionally,  from  the  requirements  im- 
posed pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  or,  from  the 
definition  contained  in  paragraph  (4). 

■■(3)  Effect  on  co.mmission  authority.— 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  limits  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commission  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (d)  or  any  other  provision  of  this  title  or 
precludes  the  Commission  from  imposing, 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (d)  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  a  remedy  or  procedure  re- 
quired to  be  imposed  under  this  subsection. 

■•(4)  DEFiNrnoN.— As  used  in  this  sub- 
section the  term  ■limited  partnership  rollup 
transaction'  means  a  transaction  involving— 

■■(A)  the  combination  or  reorganization  of 
limited  partnerships,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  which  some  or  all  investors  in  the  limited 
partnerships  receive  new  securities  or  securi- 
ties in  another  entity,  other  than  a  trans- 
action— 

'•(i)  in  which— 

"(I)  the  investors'  limited  partnership  se- 
curities are  reported  under  a  transaction  re- 
porting plan  declared  effective  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1991.  by  the  Commission  under  section 
llA;  and 

"(II)  the  investors  receive  new  securities  or 
securities  in  another  entity  that  are  re- 
ported under  a  transaction  reporting  plan  de- 
clared effective  before  January  1,  1991,  by  the 
Commission  under  section  llA; 

"(ii)  involving  only  issuers  that  are  not  re- 
quired to  register  or  report  under  section  12 
both  before  and  after  the  transaction; 

"(iii)  in  which  the  securities  to  be  issued  or 
exchanged  are  not  required  to  be  and  are  not 
registered  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933; 

■'(iv)  which  will  result  in  no  signiricant  ad- 
verse change  to  investors  in  any  of  the  lim- 
ited partnerships  with  respect  to  voting 
rights,  the  term  of  existence  of  the  entity, 
management  compensation,  or  investment 
objectives;  or 

■■(V)  where  each  investor  is  provided  an  op- 
tion to  receive  or  retain  a  security  under 
substantially  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  original  issue:  or 

••(B)  the  reorganization  of  a  single  limited 
partnership  in  which  some  or  all  investors  in 
the  limited  partnership  receive  new  securi- 
ties or  securities  in  another  entity,  and — 

••(i)  transactions  in  the  security  issued  are 
reported  under  a  transaction  reporting  plan 
declared  effective  before  January  1.  1991.  by 
the  Commission  under  section  UA: 

•■(ii)  the  investors'  limited  partnership  se- 
curities are  not  reported  under  a  transaction 
reporting  plan  declared  effective  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1991.  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 11  A; 

"(iii)  the  issuer  is  required  to  register  or 
report  under  section  12.  both  before  and  after 
the  transaction,  or  the  securities  to  be  is- 
sued or  exchanged  are  required  to  be  or  are 
registered  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933; 

■■(iv)  there  are  significant  adverse  changes 
to  security  holders  in  voting  rights,  the  term 
of  existence  of  the  entity,  management  com- 
pensation, or  investment  objectives;  and 

"(v)  investors  are  not  provided  an  option 
to  receive  or  retain  a  security  under  substan- 
tially the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
original  issue. 
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••(5)  Exclusion.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, a  limited  partnership  rollup  trans- 
action does  not  include  a  transaction  that 
involves  only  a  limited  partnership  or  part- 
nerships having  an  operating  policy  or  prac- 
tice of  retaining  cash  available  for  distribu- 
tion and  reinvesting  proceeds  from  the  sale, 
financing,  or  refinancing  of  assets  in  accord- 
ance with  such  criteria  as  the  Commission 
determines  appropriate.". 

(b)  Schedule  for  Regulations.— The  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  shall,  not 
later  than  12  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  conduct  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings and  prescribe  final  regulations 
under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  implement 
the  requirements  of  section  14(h)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a). 

SEC.  3.   RULES  OF   FAIR   PRACTICE   IN   ROLLUP 
TRANSACTIONS. 

(a)  Registered  Securities  Association 
Rule.— Section  15A(b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o-3(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■'(12)  The  rules  of  the  association  to  pro- 
mote just  and  equitable  principles  of  trade, 
as  required  by  paragraph  (6).  include  rules  to 
prevent  members  of  the  association  from 
participating  in  any  limited  partnership  roll- 
up  transaction  (as  such  term  is  defined  in 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  14(h))  unless 
such  transaction  was  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  limited  partners,  including— 

•■(A)  the  right  of  dissenting  limited  part- 
ners to  an  appraisal  and  compensation  or 
other  rights  designed  to  protect  dissenting 
limited  partners: 

■•(B)  the  right  not  to  have  their  voting 
power  unfairly  reduced  or  abridged; 

■■(C)  the  right  not  to  bear  an  unfair  portion 
of  the  costs  of  a  proposed  rollup  transaction 
that  is  rejected;  and 

■■(D)  restrictions  on  the  conversion  of  con- 
tingent interests  or  fees  into  non-contingent 
interests  or  fees  and  restrictions  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  non-contingent  equity  interest  in 
exchange  for  fees  for  services  which  have  not 
yet  been  provided. 

As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'dissent- 
ing limited  partner'  means  a  holder  of  a  ben- 
eficial interest  in  a  limited  partnership  that 
is  the  subject  of  a  limited  partnership  rollup 
transaction  who  casts  a  vote  agamst  the 
transaction  and  complies  with  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  association,  except  that  for 
purposes  of  an  exchange  or  tender  offer,  such 
term  means  any  person  who  files  an  objec- 
tion in  writing  under  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation during  the  period  in  which  the  offer 
is  outstanding  and  complies  with  such  other 
procedures  established  by  the  association.". 

(b)  Listing  Standards  of  National  Secu- 
rities Exchanges.— Section  6(b)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78f(b)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(9)  The  rules  of  the  exchange  prohibit  the 
listing  of  any  security  issued  in  a  limited 
partnership  rollup  transaction  (as  such  term 
is  defined  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section 
14(h)).  unless  such  transaction  was  conducted 
in  accordance  with  procedures  designed  to 
protect  the  rights  of  limited  partners,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  the  right  of  dissenting  limited  part- 
ners to  an  appraisal  and  compensation  or 
other  rights  designed  to  protect  dissenting 
limited  partners; 

"(B)  the  right  not  to  have  their  voting 
power  unfairly  reduced  or  abridged: 


"(C)  the  right  not  to  bear  an  unfair  portion 
of  the  costs  of  a  proposed  rollup  transaction 
that  is  rejected:  and 

"(D)  restrictions  on  the  conversion  of  con- 
tingent interests  or  fees  into  non-contingent 
interests  or  fees  and  restrictions  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  non-contingent  equity  interest  in 
exchange  for  fees  for  services  which  have  not 
yet  been  provided. 

As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  dissent- 
ing limited  partner'  means  a  holder  of  a  ben- 
eficial interest  in  a  limited  partnership  that 
is  the  subject  of  a  limited  partnership  trans- 
action who  casts  a  vote  against  the  trans- 
action and  complies  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  exchange,  except  that  for  pur- 
poses of  an  exchange  or  tender  offer,  such 
term  means  any  person  who  files  an  objec- 
tion in  writing  under  the  rules  of  the  ex- 
change during  the  period  in  which  the  offer 
is  outstanding.". 

(c)  Standards  for  Automated  Quotation 
Systems.— Section  15A(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78o-3(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(13)  The  rules  of  the  association  prohibit 
the  authorization  for  quotation  on  an  auto- 
mated interdealer  quotation  system  spon- 
sored by  the  association  of  any  security  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  as  a  national 
market  system  security  resulting  from  a 
limited  partnership  rollup  transaction  (as 
such  term  is  defined  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
of  section  14(h)).  unless  such  transaction  was 
conducted  in  accordance  with  procedures  de- 
signed to  protect  the  rights  of  limited  part- 
ners, including— 

"(A)  the  right  of  dissenting  limited  part- 
ners to  an  appraisal  and  compensation  or 
other  rights  desigmed  to  protect  dissenting 
limited  partners: 

"(B)  the  right  not  to  have  their  voting 
power  unfairly  reduced  or  abridged; 

"(C)  the  right  not  to  bear  an  unfair  portion 
of  the  costs  of  a  proposed  rollup  transaction 
that  is  rejected;  and 

"(D)  restrictions  on  the  conversion  of  con- 
tingent interests  or  fees  into  non-contingent 
interests  or  fees  and  restrictions  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  non-contingent  equity  interest  in 
exchange  for  fees  for  services  which  have  not 
yet  been  provided. 

As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'dissent- 
ing limited  partner'  means  a  holder  of  a  ben- 
eficial interest  in  a  limited  partnership  that 
is  the  subject  of  a  limited  partnership  trans- 
action who  casts  a  vote  against  the  trans- 
action and  complies  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  association,  except  that  for 
purposes  of  an  exchange  or  tender  offer  such 
term  means  any  person  who  files  an  objec- 
tion in  writing  under  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation during  the  period  during  which  the 
offer  is  outstanding.". 

(d)  Effect  on  Existing  Authority.— The 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  a  registered  securities 
association,  or  a  national  securities  ex- 
change under  any  provision  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  or  preclude  the  Com- 
mission or  such  aissociation  or  exchange 
from  imposing,  under  any  other  such  provi- 
sion, a  remedy  or  procedure  required  to  be 
imposed  under  such  amendments. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
18  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


Limited  Partnership  Rollup  Refor.m  act 
OF  1993 

Closes  gaps  in  current  law  and  codifies  cer- 
tain SEC  rules  with  respect  to  limited  part- 
nership rollups  as  follows: 

/.  Communication  among  shareholders — en- 
sures that  limited  partners  have  the  right  to 
communicate  with  each  other  about  whether 
to  oppose  the  roll-up  (encourages  informa- 
tion sharing  among  investors). 

Z.  Securityholder  /isJs— ensures  that  limited 
partners  have  the  right  to  obtain  a  list  of  the 
other  limited  partners  involved  in  a  proposed 
rollup  (facilitates  communication  among  the 
securityholders). 

3.  Differential  compensation- prohibits  com- 
pensating persons  soliciting  proxies  on  a 
rollup  based  only  on  "yes  votes"  or  on  the 
contingency  that  the  rollup  transaction  be 
completed  (avoids  conflict  of  interest). 

4.  Full  and  fair  disc/osure- requires  clear, 
concise  disclosure  in  solicitations  sent  to  in- 
vestors regarding: 

Changes  in  business  plan,  voting  rights, 
form  of  ownership  interests,  general  part- 
ner's compensation. 

Conflicts  of  interest. 

Difference  In  exchange  value  and  trading 
price  of  securities. 

Valuation  of  limited  partnership  interests. 

Risks  and  effects  of  transaction. 

General  partner  statement  of  fairness  of  a 
transaction. 

Disclosure  of  opinion  or  appraisal. 

Also  requires  a  risk  disclosure  statement 
and  a  summary  of  the  risks  in  the  front  of 
the  disclosure  document. 

5.  Minimum  offering  period — requires  that 
securityholders  be  given  at  least  60  days  to 
review  a  rollup.  unless  state  law  provides  a 
shorter  period. 

6.  Rules  of  fair  practice  and  listing  standards 
for  roZ/ups— prohibits  exchanges  and  national 
securities  associations  (i.e.  NASD)  and  their 
members  from  participating  in  or  listing  se- 
curities resulting  from  a  rollup  transaction 
that  do  not  include  the  following  protec- 
tions: 

Right  of  dissenters  to  an  appraisal  and 
compensation  or  other  rights  to  protect  dis- 
senters. 

Right  not  to  have  their  voting  power  un- 
fairly reduced. 

Right  not  to  bear  unfair  costs  of  a  rejected 
rollup. 

Restrictions  on  abusive  changes  in  man- 
agement fees.* 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Christopher 
DODD.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Securi- 
ties, in  introducing  three  important 
pieces  of  securities  legislation.  Each 
bill  makes  a  significant  contribution 
toward  protecting  individual  investors 
and  preserving  the  integrity  of  our  fi- 
nancial markets.  The  Senate  passed  all 
three  bills  during  the  102d  Congress 
with  broad  support.  However,  they 
were  not  enacted  into  law.  The  bills  in- 
troduced today  are  identical  to  those 
that  passed  the  Senate  during  the  last 
Congress. 

The  first  bill,  the  Government  Secu- 
rities Act  Amendments  of  1993, 
strengthens  regulation  of  the  market 
for  U.S.  Government  securities.  This 
$2.3  trillion  market  may  be  the  most 
important  in  the  world:  The  ability  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  fund  its  activi- 
ties depends  on  an  orderly  and  liquid 
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market  for  Treasury  securities.  The 
Salomon  Bros,  fraudulent  bidding  scan- 
dal shook  public  confidence  in  this 
market.  The  bill  ensures  that  the  auc- 
tion system  and  secondary  market  for 
Treasury  securities  continue  to  func- 
tion smoothly. 

The  bill  contains  the  texts  of  S.  1247, 
the  Government  Securities  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1991,  and  S.  1699,  the  Govern- 
ment Securities  Offering  Enforcement 
Act,  both  of  which  passed  the  Senate 
by  voice  vote  in  1991. 

First,  the  bill  permanently  reauthor- 
izes the  Treasury's  authority  under  the 
Government  Securities  Act  of  1986  to 
write  rules  regarding  capital  standards, 
recordkeeping,  customer  protection, 
and  so  on.  This  authority  expired  on 
October  1,  1991. 

Next,  the  bill  for  the  first  time  au- 
thorizes rules  to  prevent  fraudulent 
and  manipulative  acts  by  Government 
securities  brokers  and  dealers.  The 
Government  Securities  Act  did  not  au- 
thorize sales  practice  rules  for  Govern- 
ment securities  similar  to  those  appli- 
cable to  trading  of  other  securities. 

The  bill  further  requires  the  Treas- 
ury, the  SEC,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  determine  whether  private  sector  ef- 
forts to  disseminate  pricing  and  vol- 
ume information  for  Government  secu- 
rities in  the  secondary  market  assure 
prompt  and  reliable  reporting  of  infor- 
mation to  investors  on  fair  and  reason- 
able terms. 

Finally,  in  response  to  Salomon's 
violations,  the  bill  explicitly  prohibits 
a  Government  securities  broker  or 
dealer  from  making  a  false  or  mislead- 
ing statement  in  connection  with  a  bid 
or  purchase  of  Government  securities. 

While  the  Senate  passed  this  legisla- 
tion by  voice  vote  in  1991,  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  unable  to  pass  a 
comparable  bill,  largely  due  to  juris- 
dictional conflicts  between  House  com- 
mittees. 

The  next  bill,  the  Investment  Adviser 
Oversight  Act  of  1993,  strengthens  over- 
sight of  registered  investment  advisers. 
Between  1981  and  1991,  the  number  of 
investment  advisers  registered  with 
the  SEC  increased  from  4,580  to  17,500. 
Assets  under  management  increased 
from  $440  billion  to  $5.3  trillion— an  in- 
crease of  more  than  1,200  percent.  This 
trend  can  be  expected  to  continue, 
given  the  relatively  low  interest  rates 
currently  being  paid  on  FDIC-insured 
deposits. 

During  this  same  period,  the  SEC's 
investment  adviser  examination  staff 
grew  by  just  10  examiners,  from  36  to 
46.  While  the  SEC  inspects  the  500  larg- 
est investment  advisers  once  every  3 
years,  inspections  overall  average  once 
every  30  years.  SEC  Chairman  Richard 
Breeden  testified  that  the  SEC's  cur- 
rent investment  adviser  inspection  pro- 
gram is  inadequate  and  recommended 
that  the  current  $150  one-time  registra- 
tion fee  be  changed  to  an  annual  fee, 
based  upon  assets  under  management. 
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The  bill  increases  fees  on  investment 
advisers  to  pay  for  enhanced  oversight. 
Registration  fees  will  be  increased 
from  the  current  $150  to  at  least  $300. 
Fees  will  be  determined  on  a  sliding 
scale  based  on  assets  under  manage- 
ment, to  a  maximum  of  $7,000  for  advis- 
ers with  $500  million  or  more  under 
management. 

Registered  investment  advisers  will 
also  pay  an  annual  fee,  determined  on 
the  same  sliding  scale  based  on  assets 
under  management,  from  $300  to  $7,000. 
With  the  money  raised,  the  SEC  will  be 
able  to  inspect  advisers  on  average 
once  every  5  years. 

The  bill  further  protects  investors  by 
providing  the  SEC  with  authority  to 
require  investment  advisers  that  exer- 
cise investment  discretion,  have  access 
to  client  securities  or  funds,  or  advise 
investment  companies,  to  post  fidelity 
bonds.  The  bond  would  protect  clients 
defrauded  through  larceny  or  embezzle- 
ment. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  provision 
origrinally  introduced  by  Senator 
Kerry,  amending  section  11(a)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  to  reduce  a 
regulatory  burden.  Section  11(a)  re- 
quires a  stock  exchange  member  to  use 
an  independent  floor  broker  to  execute 
trades  for  accounts  managed  by  an  af- 
filiate. The  SEC  has  concluded  section 
11(a)  increases  costs  needlessly,  as 
other  provisions  protect  customers. 

While  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
passed  versions  of  this  legislation  last 
year,  it  was  not  possible  to  reconcile 
them  before  the  end  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

Finally,  the  Limited  Partnership 
Rollup  Reform  Act  will  bring  an  end  to 
abusive  transactions  that  have  harmed 
individual  investors  across  the  coun- 
try. Limited  partnerships  were  an  im- 
portant investment  vehicle  in  the 
1980s;  roughly  $150  billion  of  interests 
were  sold,  in  average  investments  of 
$10,000.  Most  partnerships  invested  in 
oil  and  gas  properties  and  commercial 
real  estate. 

Many  general  partners  have  rolled  up 
partnerships  into  new,  publicly  traded 
entities.  Typically,  limited  partners  no 
longer  receive  their  investment  back 
at  a  fixed  time;  the  general  partner's 
compensation  is  increased;  and  it  is 
often  more  difficult  to  remove  the  gen- 
eral partner. 

In  return,  the  limited  partners  re- 
ceive a  publicly  traded  security,  in- 
stead of  an  illiquid  partnership  inter- 
est. Unfortunately  for  them,  the  mar- 
ket values  the  securities  based  on  cash 
now,  rather  than  asset  value.  The  lim- 
ited partners  lose  a  great  deal  of  their 
equity. 

The  bill  will  provide  limited  partners 
with  a  number  of  important  protec- 
tions: 

The  bill  Improves  disclosure  to  lim- 
ited partners. 

The  bill  requires  that  limited  part- 
ners be  provided  a  list  of  other  limited 


partners,  and  permits  them  to  engage 
in  preliminary  communications  with- 
out filing  with  the  SEC. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  any  person  so- 
liciting proxies  in  a  rollup  to  be  paid 
only  for  yes  votes  or  only  if  the  trans- 
action is  completed. 

It  further  protects  investors  by  pro- 
hibiting broker-dealers  from  p^tlcl- 
pating  in  a  rollup,  and  the  stock  ex- 
changes from  listing  a  security  issued 
in  a  rollup,  unless  the  transaction 
meets  certain  requirements  of  fairness. 
These  include  the  right  of  dissenting 
limited  partners  to  an  appraisal  and 
compensation,  or  other  rights  designed 
to  protect  them. 

The  rollup  legislation  enjoys  wide 
support;  last  year  the  bill  had  79  Sen- 
ate cosponsors.  While  the  rollup  legis- 
lation was  attached  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  the  Federal  Housing  Enterprises 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1992,  the  pro- 
vision was  not  included  in  the  con- 
ference report  on  that  bill. 

The  United  States  has  the  most  vi- 
brant capital  markets  in  the  world,  due 
in  large  part  to  our  commitment  to  in- 
vestor protection.  The  legislation  in- 
troduced today  underscores  that  com- 
mitment, by  strengthening  oversight 
where  necessary,  by  ending  abusive 
practices,  and  by  ensuring  that  mar- 
kets function  fairly.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  take  up  and  pass 
these  bills  promptly.* 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  my  esteemed  colleague  and 
chairman  of  the  Securities  Subcommit- 
tee in  introducing  three  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  are  important  to  protecting 
the  integrity  of  the  securities  market- 
place. The  Government  Securities  Act 
of  1993,  the  Investment  Adviser  Over- 
sight Act  of  1993,  and  the  Limited  Part- 
nership Rollup  Reform  Act  of  1993, 
were  widely  supported  bills  that  passed 
the  Senate  late  last  Congress. 

Treasury  finances  the  national  debt 
of  approximately  $3.61  trillion  dollars 
with  Government  securities  and  Gov- 
ernment securities  are  auctioned  about 
157  times  each  year.  The  Government 
Securities  Act  of  1993  extends  Treasury 
rulemaking  authority,  which  lapsed  in 
October  1991,  and  takes  steps  to  safe- 
guard the  Government  securities  mar- 
ket which  is  the  most  important  secu- 
rities market  in  the  world. 

Abuses  by  one  of  the  primary  dealers 
of  Government  securities  uncovered  in 
1991  raised  concerns  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  regulation  of  this  market.  As 
a  result  of  a  joint  study  conducted  by 
the  SEC.  Treasury,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  1991.  Treasury  implemented 
several  changes  to  the  Government  se- 
curities auction  process. 

The  Government  Securities  Act  of 
1993  addresses  some  of  the  other  con- 
cerns raised  in  the  joint  study.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  NASD  to  promulgate 
sales  practice  rules,  requires  disclosure 
to  customers  regarding  SIPC  coverage, 
and  directs  Treasury,  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve,  and  the  SEC  to  study  private 
sector  attempts  to  disseminate  price 
and  volume  information. 

Many  individuals  rely  on  advisers  to 
make  their  investment  decisions.  As  a 
result,  regulation  of  investment  advis- 
ers must  be  sufficient  to  protect  inves- 
tors from  unscrupulous  operators  en- 
trusted with  investor  funds.  The  In- 
vestment Adviser  Oversight  Act  of  1993 
improves  supervision  of  registered  in- 
vestment advisers  and  provides  two  ad- 
ditional safeguards  to  further  protect 
customers  of  registered  investment  ad- 
visers. 

The  Investment  Adviser  Oversight 
Act  of  1993  requires  registered  invest- 
ment advisers  to  pay  annual  fees  based 
on  the  dollar  amount  of  the  assets  they 
manage.  These  fees  will  be  used  by  the 
SEC  to  increase  its  examination  staff 
so  that  advisers  will  be  inspected  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Since  1980,  individuals  have  invested 
approximately  $130  billion  in  limited 
partnerships  engaged  in  real  estate  and 
oil  and  gas.  Many  of  these  investors 
h?.ve  been  harmed  when  their  limited 
partnership  interest  was  pooled  with 
other  limited  partnerships  or  rolled  up 
into  new,  publicly  traded  securities. 
The  Limited  Partnership  Rollup  Re- 
form Act  of  1993  addresses  abuses  in  the 
rollup  market. 

The  Limited  Partnership  Rollup  Re- 
form Act  of  1993  facilitates  commu- 
nication among  investors  about  the 
proposed  rollup  and  requires  that  dis- 
closure documents  be  clear,  concise, 
and  comprehensible  so  that  investors 
may  understand  the  proposed  trans- 
action. The  bill  also  provides  that 
there  be  sufficient  time  for  limited 
partners  to  consider  the  rollup  and  re- 
quires national  securities  exchanges  to 
adopt  listing  standards  to  protect  these 
limited  partners  in  the  resulting 
rollup. 

Mr.  President,  these  bills  passed  the 
Senate  last  Congress  but  unfortunately 
did  not  become  law.  I  urge  Congress  to 
act  early  and  act  responsibly  now  to 
enact  this  package  of  legislation  that 
is  so  important  to  maintaining  inves- 
tor protection.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Dodd  and  a 
number  of  our  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ate colleagues  in  introducing  the  Lim- 
ited Partnership  Rollup  Reform  Act  of 
1993,  a  bill  which  will  prevent  general 
partners  in  publicly  held  limited  part- 
nerships from  taking  advantage  of 
small  investors.  I  was  disappointed 
that  this  legislation  did  not  become 
law  in  the  last  Congress,  and  I  believe 
it  is  vitally  important  that  we  push  it 
through  this  year. 

According  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Limited  Partners,  there  are  8 
million  small  investors  in  this  Nation 
who  have  put  their  money  in  limited 
partnerships.  They  are  young  couples 
trying  to  provide  for  their  children's 
education.  They  are  middle-aged  Amer- 


icans trying  to  develop  a  nest  egg  for 
their  retirement.  They  are  elderly  peo- 
ple who  depend  on  and  live  off  of  the 
money  earned  from  these  investments. 
And  they  have  seen  the  value  of  their 
investment  drop  by  as  much  as  75  per- 
cent. 

These  limited  partners  are  losing  out 
when  what  they  thought  were  mod- 
erately safe  investments  are  rolled  up 
with  other  limited  partnerships  into 
new  entities.  These  new  entities  com- 
bine safer  partnerships  with  riskier 
ones  and  are  then  traded  on  a  stock  ex- 
change. Since  the  new  entity  usually 
has  few  cash  assets  left  after  the  roll- 
up,  and  since  riskier  ventures  are  in- 
cluded, the  price  for  the  stock  plum- 
mets during  the  first  days  of  trading. 
So  do  the  investor's  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  formulating  these  rollups,  rep- 
resentatives from  brokerage  firms 
often  solicit  proxies  for  the  general 
partners  under  an  agreement  that  they 
only  get  paid  for  yes  votes.  This  prac- 
tice pressures  the  broker  to  convince 
partners  to  vote  for  rollups  that  are 
not  in  their  best  interests.  Baisically, 
these  hired  guns  convince  limited  part- 
ners to  trade  in  their  investment  for 
empty  promises. 

The  new  entities  formed  by  these 
rollups  are  restructured  so  that  the 
rights  the  limited  partners  had  in  the 
original  deals  are  stripped  away.  This 
can  include  having  their  voting  rights 
reduced,  dividend  payments  ceased,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  costs  they  must 
bear  increased.  This  occurs  as  the  gen- 
eral partners  charge  exorbitant  fees— 
up  to  millions  of  dollars — to  manage 
the  rollup  transaction.  Once  again  the 
big  guys  are  getting  rich  off  the  little 
guys,  and  that  is  just  not  fair. 

It  is  time  to  stop  this  abuse.  The  re- 
forms proposed  in  the  Limited  Partner- 
ship Rollup  Reform  Act  of  1991  will 
give  limited  partners  more  resources  to 
stop  harmful  rollups  from  occurring 
and  more  options  if  they  do  occur. 

The  bill  would  require  clear  and  con- 
cise disclosure  of  the  risks  involved  in 
the  rollup.  Too  often,  investors  are 
confused  by  a  200-  or  300-page  prospec- 
tus that  has  changes  to  the  original 
rules  of  the  investment  buried  within 
the  text.  This  is  just  one  of  the  clever 
tricks  general  partners  use  to  deceive 
small  investors  without  actually 
breaking  any  laws.  The  prospectus, 
under  this  bill,  must  clearly  inform 
partners  of  any  changes  to  voting 
rights,  cash  distribution  policies,  man- 
agement compensation,  and  projected 
price  performance  under  the  new  en- 
tity. 

Also,  a  complete  appraisal  of  the 
rollup  transaction,  made  by  someone 
unaffiliated  with  the  general  partners, 
is  to  be  made  available  to  the  limited 
partners  with  the  prospectus.  This  will 
prevent  the  general  partners  from  hir- 
ing people  to  say  a  bad  deal  is  a  good 
one.  Both  of  these  provisions  are  de- 


signed to  help  investors  make  informed 
decisions  about  the  rollup  transaction. 

Because  the  complicated  nature  of 
rollup  transactions  has  led  to  lengthy 
prospectuses,  limited  partners  would 
receive  at  least  60  days  to  review  the 
material.  Investors  need  time  to  ana- 
lyze the  prospectus  and  organize  viable 
alternatives  to  the  rollup. 

The  bill  would  also  loosen  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  [SEC]  rules 
regarding  proxy  solicitation.  Limited 
partners  need  to  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  and  assist  in 
distributing  clear  information  about 
the  pending  transaction.  The  current 
rules  prohibit  partners  from  talking  to 
more  than  10  other  partners  without 
having  to  file  papers  with  the  SEC. 
This  rule  puts  all  the  cards  in  the  gen- 
eral partner's  hands. 

The  bill  would  also  require  that  a  list 
of  limited  and  general  partners  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  transaction  be 
made  available.  All  names,  except  ones 
the  SEC  deletes  to  protect  confiden- 
tiality, would  be  on  this  list  so  limited 
partners  may  contact  others  and  ex- 
press their  concerns  about  the  deal. 
This  way  they  will  not  be  blindsided  by 
the  general  partners. 

The  conflict  of  interest  that  occurs 
when  hired  guns  are  paid  only  for  yes 
votes  on  the  rollup  would  be  alleviated 
by  this  bill.  The  new  rules  would  not 
allow  people  soliciting  proxies  to  be 
compensated  based  on  the  outcome  of 
the  transaction. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  all  rollups  are  bad  or  that 
they  should  be  banned  altogether.  A  le- 
gitimate rollup  transaction  can  benefit 
all  parties  involved.  This  bill  simply 
reforms  the  process  so  general  part- 
ners, still  caught  up  in  the  greed  and 
desire  to  get-rich-quick  that  was  so 
prevalent  in  the  1980's,  are  prevented 
from  running  over  the  small  investor 
saving  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so  as  well.  It 
will  help  protect  the  small  investors 
who  are  the  lifeblood  of  our  Nation. 
They  provide  the  necessary  capital 
that  spurs  economic  growth  and  main- 
tains our  Nation's  strength.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  not  bite  the  hand  that  feeds 
us.  Let  us  protect  these  investors  and 
protect  America's  future.* 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.   425.   A   bill   to   establish   the  Na- 
tional     Environmental      Technologies 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  TECHNOLOGIES 
AGENCY  ACT 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  made  a  pledge  to  Maryland  resi- 
dents. My  pledge  was  to  continue  the 
fight  for  jobs  today  and  jobs  tomorrow. 
Today  I  take  another  step  to  creating 
the  jobs  for  tomorrow. 

I  rise  today  to  reintroduce  legislation 
to  create   a  new   independent  agency 


that  will  act  as  the  catalyst  for  public- 
private  partnerships  to  develop  envi- 
ronmental technologies. 

These  technologies  will  produce  prod- 
ucts. Products  that  will  mean  jobs 
today  and  jobs  tomorrow. 

I  call  this  new  agency  the  National 
Environmental  Technologies  Agency  or 
NETA.  NETA  will  not  spend  additional 
money.  NET's  seed  money  will  come 
from  shifting  some  existing  funds  that 
are  now  being  spent  on  defense  re- 
search. 

The  goal  of  NETA  is  to  assist  private 
industry,  universities  and  nonprofit  re- 
search centers  in  developing  environ- 
mentally safe  and  energy  efficient 
technologies  to  help  secure  America's 
environmental  security  and  competi- 
tiveness. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  this  agency  will 
work. 

NETA  will  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
other  agencies  and  streamline  support 
for  research  and  development. 

Once  formed,  the  agency  will  identify 
areas  that  need  technical  solutions  and 
that  are  not  receiving  product  oriented 
research. 

NETA  will  provide  support  for  these 
efforts  by  offering  loans  and  grants,  or 
by  entering  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  private  sector  or  the 
university  community. 

NETA  will  then  assist  in  deployment 
of  these  technologies  by  coordinating 
exchange  of  information  and  provide 
the  needed  technical  assistance  to 
transfer  these  ideas  into  consumer  and 
industrial  products  and  equipment. 

The  agency  will  closely  monitor  its 
investments  and  will  work  to  dissemi- 
nate information  to  the  private  sector 
on  the  progress  of  these  projects. 

This  will  be  a  small  independent 
agency  that  will  have  a  big  impact  on 
research  into  environmentally  sound  or 
energy  efficient  technology. 

The  potential  is  endless.  New  tech- 
nologies to  clean  up  Superfund  sites. 
Products  developed  without  the  use  of 
lead.  More  efficient  engines.  New  prod- 
ucts made  from  recyclable  goods. 

And  as  we  continue  to  find  out,  the 
clean  up  of  Federal  sites  will  make  the 
Government  one  of  the  biggest  cus- 
tomers for  the  technology  developed 
from  this  agency. 

I  said  when  I  introduced  this  bill  last 
April  the  time  is  right  for  NETA.  If  the 
time  was  right  then,  it's  even  more  on 
target  right  now. 

We  have  won  the  war  abroad,  and 
now  it's  time  to  win  the  war  for  Ameri- 
ca's future.  We  need  to  change  the  way 
we  think  and  the  way  we  operate.  What 
we  are  doing  here  is  retooling  Govern- 
ment and  getting  it  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  new  world. 

Right  now,  the  Federal  Government 
spends  more  than  $76  billion  on  re- 
search and  development.  Almost  60  per- 
cent of  that  amount  still  goes  to  de- 
fense research.  The  amount  being  spent 
on  environmental  technology  is  just  a 


half  percent.  That  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  our  major  competitors. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  chance  here 
to  become  the  Green  Giant  of  the  21st 
century.  I  don't  want  to  see  another 
country  steal  that  chance. 

And  you  know  that's  what  they  are 
trying  to  do.  The  European  Community 
has  already  set  up  agencies  to  study 
the  technological  future.  Germany 
spends  23  percent  of  its  R&D  budget  en- 
vironmentally. And  Japan  is  spending 
over  $4  billion  to  develop  its  environ- 
mental research. 

We  are  getting  behind  again.  Other 
countries  are  becoming  the  leaders  in 
developing  air  pollution  control  equip- 
ment and  waste  water  treatment  tech- 
nologies. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  the  NETA 
approach  works.  The  essence  of  NETA 
can  be  found  in  the  very  successful  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  or  DARPA.  DARPA  was  cre- 
ated when  the  Russian  sputnik  threat- 
ened to  overtake  American  technology. 

We  knew  we  were  behind.  We  knew 
we  had  to  think  like  entrepreneurs.  To 
make  Government  flexible  and  respon- 
sive. And  to  break  down  the  walls  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  sector.  DARPA  worked  closely 
with  the  private  sector  and  provided 
grants  to  develop  military  tech- 
nologies. It  was  a  partnership  that  pro- 
duced the  M-16  rifle.  And  the  Stealth 
technology.  We  know  it  works.  We've 
seen  it's  success. 

NETA  will  take  the  same  spirit  of 
DARPA  and  aim  it  at  protecting  our 
environment. 

Almost  every  report  in  the  environ- 
mental technology  area  says  this  mar- 
ket is  ready  to  explode  with  growth. 
Right  now  it's  estimated  at  $200  bil- 
lion. It's  expected  that  market  will  be 
over  $300  million  by  the  year  2000. 

It's  estimated  there  are  1.7  million 
jobs  worldwide  in  the  environmental 
industry  right  now.  Imagine  what  that 
will  mean  for  future  jobs  if  the  indus- 
try grows  by  $100  billion. 

It's  time  for  the  United  States  to 
take  a  leadership  position.  Lets  get 
out  in  front.  I  don't  want  this  country 
to  import  ideas  from  abroad.  I  want  it 
to  export  American  ideas,  American 
technologies,  and  American  products. 
We  can't  afford  to  wait. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  text  of 
the  bill  to  be  included  after  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  425 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  En- 
vironmental Technolog^ies  Agency  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FINDINGS.— Congress  finds  that— 
(1)    environmental    problems    facing    the 
world  pose  a  threat  to  the  environmental  se- 


curity of  the  United  SUtes  and  other  na- 
tions; 

(2)  the  causes  of  many  environmental  prob- 
lems lie  in  the  use  of  environmentally  dam- 
aging technologies  in  areas  such  as  transpor- 
tation, energy  production,  industrial  manu- 
facturing, and  product  use; 

(3)  the  development  and  deployment  of  en- 
vironmentally safe  technologies  will  both 
enhance  the  nations  environmental  security 
and  the  economic  standing  of  the  Nation  in 
the  world's  market  place;  and 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  should  play  a 
significant  role  in  enhancing  the  Nation's 
environmental  security  by— 

(A)  facilitating  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  environmentally  safe  tech- 
nologies that  provide  solutions  to  environ- 
mental problems;  and 

(B)  assisting  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
of  environmentally  safe  technologies 
throughout  the  Nation. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  assist  the  efforts  of  private  industry,  uni- 
versities, nonprofit  research  centers,  and 
government  laboratories  to  provide  environ- 
mentally safe  technical  solutions  to  prob- 
lems threatening  the  Nation's  environmental 
security  and.  in  the  process,  to  help  the  Na- 
tion's competitiveness. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINrnONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  •'Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Technologies  Agency; 

(2)  the  term  "Advisory  Council"  means  the 
Industry  and  Academia  Advisory  Council  es- 
tablished by  section  5; 

(3)  the  term  "Agency"  means  the  National 
Environmental  Technologies  Agency  estab- 
lished by  section  4;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Fund"  means  the  Critical 
Technologies  Revolving  Fund  established  by 
section  9. 

SEC.  4.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  AGENCY. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  esublished 
as  an  independent  establishment  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  National  Environmental  Tech- 
nologies Agency. 

(b)  ADMINISTRATOR.— (1)  The  Agency  shall 
be  headed  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Technologies  Agency, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 

"Administrator.  National  Environmental 
Technologies  Agency.". 

(c)  Staff.— The  Administrator  may  ap- 
point a  staff  of  professionals  with  skills  in 
the  area  of  program  definition  and  manage- 
ment and  such  support  staff  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  to  be  necessary,  of  which 
no  more  than  3  may  be  in  positions  of  con- 
fidential or  policy-making  character. 

(d)  Functions.— It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Agency  to— 

(1)  coordinate  planning  by  the  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  independent  establish- 
ments of  the  United  States  relating  to  res- 
toration and  protection  of  the  environment: 

(2)  identify  areas  that — 

(A)  need  technical  solutions  to  maintain 
the  environmental  security  of  the  Nation: 

(B)  are  not  receiving  the  long-term  prod- 
uct-oriented research  that  is  necessary  to 
meet  those  needs:  and 

(C)  exhibit  the  greatest  promise  for  the 
successful  development  of  solutions; 

(3)  support  and  assist  the  development  of 
technology  having  potential  future  applica- 
tion in  the  restoration  and  protection  of  the 
environment; 
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(4)  coordinate  among  the  departments, 
agencies.  Independent  establishments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  private  sector  the  ex- 
change of  technological  information  relating 
to  restoration  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment; 

(5)  support  continuing  research  and  devel- 
opment of  advanced  technologies  by  indus- 
trial, academic,  and  governmental  and  non- 
governmental entities: 

(6)  monitor  on  a  continuing  basis  the  re- 
search and  development  being  conducted  on 
advanced  technologies  by  private  industry  in 
the  United  States;  and 

(7)  promote  continuing  development  of  a 
technological  industrial  base  in  the  United 
States. 

(e)  Interagency  Advisory  COMMrrrEE.— (1) 
There  is  established  an  interagency  advisory 
committee  composed  of— 

(A)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  who  shall  be 
chair  of  the  committee; 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  or  the  Director's  des- 
ignee; 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee; 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee; 

(E)  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee; 

(F)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee:  and 

(G)  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Administration,  or  the 
Administrator's  designee. 

(2)  The  interagency  advisory  committee 
shall  advise  and  provide  information  to  the 
Agency  with  respect  to  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  their  agencies  in  the  field  of  envi- 
ronmental technologies. 

SEC.    S.    INDUSTRY    AND    ACADEMIA   ADVISORY 
COUNCIL. 

<a)  Establishment— There  is  established 
the  Industry  and  Academia  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. 

(b)  Membership— (1)  The  Advisory  Council 
shall  consist  of  9  members  appointed  by  the 
Administrator,  at  least  5  of  whom  shall  be 
from  United  States  industry. 

(2)  The  persons  appointed  as  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council— 

(A)  shall  be  eminent  in  fields  such  as  busi- 
ness, research,  new  product  development,  en- 
gineering, labor,  education.  manag<>ment 
consulting,  environment,  and  international 
relations; 

(B»  shall  be  selected  solely  on  the  basis  of 
established  records  of  distinguished  service; 
and 

(C)  shall  not  be  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(3)  In  making  appointments  of  persons  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  give  due  consideration  to 
any  recommendations  that  may  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Director  by  the  National  Acad- 
emies, professional  societies,  business  asso- 
ciations, labor  associations,  and  other  appro- 
priate organizations. 

(c)  Terms —(IMA)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
the  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council  shall  be  3  years. 

(B)  A  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  the  member's  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  that  term. 

(C)  A  member  who  has  completed  2  con- 
secutive full  terms  on  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  reappointment  until 
1  year  after  the  expiration  of  the  second  such 
term. 


(2)  The  initial  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  shall  be  appointed  to  3  classes  of  3 
members  each,  one  class  having  a  term  of  1 
year,  one  a  term  of  2  years,  and  one  a  term 
of  3  years. 

(3)(A)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  at 
least  quarterly  at  the  call  of  the  chair  or 
whenever  one-third  of  the  members  so  re- 
quest in  writing. 

(B)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil not  having  a  conflict  of  interest  in  a  mat- 
ter under  consideration  by  the  Advisory 
Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(C)  Each  member  shall  be  given  appro- 
priate notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  not  less  than  15  days  prior  to  any 
meeting,  if  possible. 

(4)(A)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  appoint 
from  among  its  members  a  person  to  serve  as 
chair  and  a  person  to  serve  as  vice  chair. 

(B)  The  vice  chair  of  the  Advisory  Council 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  chair  in  the 
absence  of  the  chair. 

(5)  The  Advisory  Council  shall  review  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  general 
policy  for  the  Agency,  its  organization,  its 
budget,  and  its  programs  within  the  frame- 
work of  national  policies  set  forth  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

SEC.  6.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR. 

(a)  Authority— In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Agency,  the  Administrator 
may— 

(1)  enter  into,  perform,  and  guarantee  con- 
tracts, leases,  grants,  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  United  States 
or  with  any  person; 

(2)  use  the  services,  equipment,  personnel, 
or  facilities  of  any  other  department,  agen- 
cy, or  independent  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  department,  agency,  or  independent 
establishment  and  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, and  cooperate  with  public  and 
private  entities  in  the  use  of  such  services, 
equipment,  and  facilities: 

(3)  supervise,  administer,  and  control  the 
activities  within  the  departments,  agencies, 
and  independent  establishments  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  relating  to  patents,  inventions, 
trademarks,  copyrights,  royalty  payments, 
and  matters  connected  therewith  that  per- 
tain to  technologies  relating  to  restoration 
and  protection  of  the  environment:  and 

(4)  appoint  1  or  more  advisory  committees 
or  councils,  in  addition  to  those  established 
by  sections  4(e)  and  5.  to  consult  with  and 
advise  the  Administrator. 

(b)  Transfer  of  Technology— The  Ad- 
ministrator may  transfer  to  the  domestic 
private  sector  technology  developed  by  or 
with  the  support  of  the  Agency  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  the  technology  may 
have  potential  application  in  private  activi- 
ties relating  to  restoration  and  protection  of 
the  environment. 

SEC.  7.  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS  AND  OTHER 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Agency,  the  Administrator  may 
enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  or  other 
arrangement  with  any  department,  agency, 
or  independent  establishment  of  the  United 
States,  any  unit  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, any  educational  institution,  or  any 
other  public  or  private  person  or  entity. 

(b)  AUTHORITY  To  Require  Payment.— (U  a 
cooperative  agreement  or  other  arrangement 
entered  into  under  subsection  (a)  may  in- 
clude a  provision  that  requires  a  person  or 
other  entity  to  make  payments  to  the  Agen- 
cy  (or  any   other   department,   agency,    or 


independent  establishment  of  the  United 
States)  as  a  condition  to  receiving  assistance 
from  the  Agency  under  the  agreement  or 
other  arrangement. 

(2)  The  amount  of  any  payment  received  by 
a  department,  agency,  or  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  a 
provision  required  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  credited  to  the  Fund  in  such  amount  as 
the  Administrator  may  specify. 

(c)  Nonduplication  and  Other  Condi- 
tions.—The  Administrator  shall  ensure 
that^ 

(1)  the  authority  under  this  section  is  used 
only  when  the  use  of  standard  contracts  or 
grants  is  not  feasible  or  appropriate:  and 

(2)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  a 
cooperative  agreement  or  other  arrangement 
entered  into  under  this  section — 

(A)  does  not  provide  for  research  that  du- 
plicates research  being  conducted  under 
other  programs  tjarried  out  by  a  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(B)  requires  the  other  party  to  the  agree- 
ment or  arrangement  to  share  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  activity  concerned. 

SEC.  8.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Selection  Criteria.— Not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  proposed  criteria,  and  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  following  a  public  comment  period, 
final  criteria,  for  the  selection  of  recipients 
of  contracts,  leases,  grants,  and  cooperative 
agreements  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Financial  Reporting  and  Auditing.— 
The  Administrator  shall  establish  procedures 
regarding  financial  reporting  and  auditing  to 
ensure  that  contracts  and  awards  are  used 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  section,  are 
in  accordance  with  sound  accounting  prac- 
tices, and  are  not  funding  existing  or 
planned  research  programs  that  would  be 
conducted  in  the  same  time  period  In  the  ab- 
sence of  financial  assistance  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Advice  of  the  Advisory  Council —The 
Administrator  shall  ensure  that  the  advice 
of  the  Advisory  Council  is  considered  rou- 
tinely in  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Agency. 

(d)  Dissemination  of  Research  Results.— 
The  Administrator  shall  provide  for  appro- 
priate dissemination  of  research  results  of 
the  Agency's  program. 

(e)  Contracts  or  Awards;  Criteria:  Re- 
strictions.— (1)  No  contract  or  award  may  be 
made  under  this  Act  until  the  research 
project  in  question  has  been  subject  to  a 
merit  review,  and  has.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reviewers  appointed  by  the  Administrator, 
been  shown  to  have  scientific  and  technical 
merit. 

(2)  Federal  funds  made  available  under  this 
Act  shall  be  used  only  for  direct  costs  and 
not  for  indirect  costs,  profits,  or  manage- 
ment fees  of  the  contractor. 

(3)  In  determining  whether  to  make  an 
award  to  a  joint  venture,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  whether  the  members  of  the 
joint  venture  have  provided  for  the  appro- 
priate participation  of  small  United  States 
businesses  in  the  joint  venture. 

(4)  Section  552  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  the  following  infor- 
mation obtained  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  confidential  basis  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  any  business  or  any  joint 
venture  that  receives  funding  under  this  Act: 

(A)  Information  on  the  business  operation 
of  a  member  of  the  business  or  joint  venture. 

(B)  Trade  secrets  possessed  by  any  business 
or  by  a  member  of  the  joint  venture. 


(5)  Intellectual  property  owned  and  devel- 
oped by  a  business  or  joint  venture  that  re- 
ceives funding  under  this  Act  or  by  any 
member  of  such  a  joint  venture  may  not  be 
disclosed  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  except  in  accordance  with  a 
written  agreement  between  the  owner  or  de- 
veloper and  the  Administrator. 

(6)  The  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  licensing  fees  and  royalty  pay- 
ments made  to  and  retained  by  a  business  or 
joint  venture  to  which  it  contributes  under 
this  section  in  an  amount  proportionate  to 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  incurred  by 
the  business  or  joint  venture,  as  determined 
by  independent  audit. 

(7)  A  contract  or  award  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  appropriate  provisions  for  dis- 
continuance of  the  project  and  return  of  the 
unspent  Federal  funds  to  the  Agency  (after 
payment  of  all  allowable  costs  and  an  audit) 
if— 

(A)  due  to  technical  difficulties,  financial 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  the  recipient  is  not  mak- 
ing satisfactory  progress  toward  successful 
completion  of  the  project:  or 

(B)  despite  satisfactory  progress  on  the 
progress,  it  appears  that  the  project  will  not 
achieve  satisfactorily  the  goals  of  the 
project. 

(8)  Upon  dissolution  of  a  joint  venture  that 
receives  funding  under  this  Act  or  at  a  time 
otherwise  agreed  upon,  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  residual  as- 
sets of  a  joint  venture  that  is  proportionate 
to  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  joint 
venture,  as  determined  by  independent  audit. 

SEC.  9.  REVOLVING  FUND. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  re- 
volving fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Environ- 
mental Advanced  Research  Projects  Revolv- 
ing Fund",  which  shall  consist  of  such 
amounts  as  are  appropriated  or  credited  to  it 
from  time  to  time. 

(b)  Expenditures  From  the  Fund.— 
Amounts  in  the  Fund  shall  be  available,  as 
provided  in  appropriations  Acts,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Loans,  Grants,  and  Other  Financial 
Assistance.— (1)  The  Administrator  may  use 
the  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans, 
grants,  and  other  f^inancial  assistance  to  in- 
dustrial and  nonprofit  research  centers,  uni- 
versities, and  other  entities  that  serve  the 
long-term  environmental  security  needs  of 
the  United  States,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  A  loan  made  under  this  section  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (as  of  the  close  of 
the  calendar  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  the  loan  is  made)  to  be  3  percent  less 
than  the  current  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  with  remaining  periods  to  maturity 
comparable  to  the  period  for  which  the  loan 
is  made. 

(3)  Repayments  on  a  loan  made  under  this 
section  and  the  proceeds  from  any  other 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  Act  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Fund. 

(d)  Management  of  Fund.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  manage  the 
Fund  and,  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator, report  to  Congress  each  year  on 
the  financial  condition  and  the  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  Fund  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  and  on  the  expected  condition  and 
operations  of  the  Fund  during  the  next  5  fis- 
cal years. 

(2)(A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest  the  portion  of  the  Fund  that  is  not.  in 


the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals. 

(B)  Investments  of  monies  in  the  Fund  may 
be  made  only  in  interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  10.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Administrator  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  annually  describing— 

(1)  the  activities  of  the  Agency: 

(2)  the  Agency's  plans  for  future  activities; 

(3)  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  tech- 
nologies developed  with  assistance  from  the 
Agency  have  been  used;  and 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  those  technologies 
have  been  transferred  overseas. 

SEC.  n.  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Amounts.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Agency  to  carry  out  this 
Act  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993.  $140,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  $200,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1995. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Use.— Of  amounts  appro- 
priated to  the  Agency,  no  more  than  5  per- 
cent may  be  used  to  pay  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Agency.* 


By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  4,  United 
States  Code,  to  declare  English  as  the 
official  language  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

language  of  government  act  of  1998 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President:  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  des- 
ignating English  as  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
time  has  come  to  formulate  a  rational, 
fair,  and  coherent  language  ixilicy  for 
the  U.S.  Government.  This  legislation, 
the  Language  in  Government  Act  of 
1993,  does  that. 

We  are  a  nation  of  immigrants,  com- 
prised of  individuals  from  varied  cul- 
tural, ethnic,  and  linguistic  back- 
grounds, each  of  whom  has  made  his  or 
her  unique  contribution  to  the  brilliant 
mosaic  of  America.  Immigrants  have 
come  to  the  United  States  from  every 
comer  of  the  globe.  They  have  forged  a 
nation  that  continues  to  be  envied  for 
its  economic  strength,  political  stabil- 
ity, and  democratic  ideals. 

How  did  the  individuals  from  such  di- 
verse backgrounds  and  cultures  estab- 
lish a  nation?  Vitally  important  was 
the  evolution  of  a  common  language. 
From  various  circumstances,  English 
came  to  be  the  common  tongue  of  the 
Germans,  Dutch,  Swedes,  Africans,  and 
other  groups  who  lived  along  America's 
eaist  coast  in  the  17th  century.  A  com- 
mon language  allowed  them  to  engage 
In  commerce  and,  later,  to  enter  into 
political  discussions. 

As  French-speaking  Louisiana  pur- 
chase territories  and  the  Spanish- 
speaking  areas  of  the  Southwest  and 
California  joined  the  Union  in  the  19th 
century,  those  new  citizens  also  adopt- 
ed English  as  their  common  language. 
English  eventually  became  the  only 
language  that  crossed  all  racial,  na- 
tional, and  religious  lines — the  lan- 
guage without  ethnicity. 

Today,  our  common  language,  Eng- 
lish, allows  us  in  the  Senate  to  debate 


differences  and  forge  compromises.  It 
continues  to  allow  all  Americans  to 
participate  fully  in  our  democracy, 
share  ideals,  and  influence  views.  A 
common  language  allows  all  of  our  di- 
verse people  to  be  included.  No  side  is 
left  out. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  reality 
that  now  more  than  150  languages  are 
spoken  in  the  United  States.  Each  of 
these  languages  contributes  to  the  rich 
fabric  of  America.  Yet  without  a  com- 
mon language,  our  coexistence  will  be- 
come chaotic,  particularly  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  Government.  Democracy 
cannot  exist  without  common  commu- 
nication. More  than  any  other  form  of 
government,  a  democracy  requires 
interaction  between  the  people  and 
those  who  govern. 

As  a  nation,  we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  our  diversity— if  we  can  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.  Only  through 
communication  can  we  discover  our 
similarities  and  understand  our  dif- 
ferences. Just  as  we  recognize  our  di- 
versity, we  must  acknowledge  the  im- 
portance of  fostering  unity  within  it. 

Will  we  enjoy  a  nation  of  diverse  peo- 
ples sharing  the  riches  of  their  varied 
cultures  with  one  another,  or  will  we 
be  a  Nation  of  segregated  language 
groups? 

There  is  increasing  division  between 
ethnic  and  linguistic  groups.  This  will 
become  i)ermanent  if  we  continue  to 
focus  on  separate  but  equal  commu- 
nication rather  than  empowering  and 
including  people  by  providing  opportu- 
nities for  them  to  learn  the  common 
language.  Separate  but  equal  governing 
has  never  been  equal. 

A  common  language  is  not  only  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  appreciation 
of  diversity,  it  is  a  requisite  for 
multiculturalism.  Multiculturalism 
through  a  common  language  fosters 
tolerance  by  enabling  us  to  share  ideas 
and  communicate  with  one  another. 

Should  we  have  a  Nation  of  multi- 
lingual individuals  who  share  a  com- 
mon public  life,  or  a  government  which 
attempts  to  operate  in  every  language? 
Efforts  to  create  pockets  of  other  lan- 
guage usage  result  in  language  en- 
claves and  discrimination.  Individuals 
living  within  the  realm  of  particular 
subcultures  are  left  out  of  the  common 
fold. 

We  must  show  all  native  languages 
and  cultures  tolerance  and  acceptance. 
However,  we  should  not  tear  at  the  co- 
hesion of  the  Nation  in  the  process  by 
attempting  to  create  a  government  for 
each  language  group  in  the  United 
States. 

Multilingual  individuals  are  clearly 
an  asset  to  any  nation.  Indeed,  our  rich 
diversity  is  one  of  our  most  significant 
national  strengths.  But  a  multilingual 
government  is  a  formula  for  disaster. 
Only  through  a  common  language  can 
multilingual  people  with  diverse  cul- 
tural backgrounds  share  the  common 
goals  necessary  for  a  great  nation  to 
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survive  and  thrive  in  the  ftiture  as  it 
has  in  the  past. 

To  maintain  unity  amid  such  diver- 
sity as  we  have  in  the  United  States, 
we  must  have  a  coherent  national  lan- 
guage policy  for  Government.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  study  this  bill.  They 
will  find  that  it  does  not  prohibit  the 
Government  from  providing  essential 
services  to  the  limited-English  popu- 
lation. In  fact,  I  have  written  into  the 
legislation  an  exemption  clause  which 
specifically  states  that  this  bill  will 
not  affect  the  following:  Actions,  docu- 
ments, or  policies  necessary  for  inter- 
national relations,  trade  or  commerce, 
actions  or  documents  that  protect  the 
public  health  or  safety,  actions  that 
protect  the  rights  of  victims  of  crimes 
or  criminal  defendants,  and  documents 
that  utilize  terms  of  art  or  phrases 
from  languages  other  than  English. 

Likewise,  the  bill  does  not  affect  edu- 
cation, the  voting  process,  or  immigra- 
tion. 

Clearly,  this  bill  is  not  an  attempt  to 
deny — or  even  discourage — individuals 
their  right  to  use  native  languages  in 
their  private  lives  or  to  deny  them 
critical  services.  This  bill  is  an  honest 
and  earnest  attempt  to  write  into  law 
a  fair  and  flexible  language  policy. 
With  more  than  150  languages  spoken 
in  the  United  States,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  maintain  all  government 
functions  in  each  language  equally. 
This  bill  will  establish  flexible  com- 
monsense  parameters  that  foster  fair- 
ness, inclusion,  and  empowerment. 

This  bill  only  affects  the  official 
functions  of  the  Government.  It  estab- 
lishes clear  and  fair  parameters  on 
when  and  how  other  languages  are  to 
be  used  within  our  governmental  sys- 
tem. It  makes  a  very  significant  legis- 
lative statement  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  knowing  English— to  fully 
take  advantage  of  all  the  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  opportunities  that 
exist  in  the  United  States.  And  most 
important,  it  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
mote opportunities  for  individuals  to 
learn  English. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  ensure  that  our  Nation  will 
never  evolve  into  being  officially  mul- 
tilingual at  every  level  of  Government: 
forced  to  experience  the  tremendous 
problems  currently  facing  Canada,  Sri 
Lanka,  or  Yugoslavia. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  this  effort  to  establish  a  national 
language  policy  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  cosponsoring  the  Language  of 
Government  Act  of  1993.« 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  private 
foundations  to  use  common  investment 
funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS  COMMON  FUND  ACT  OF 
1993 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  today  which 


would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  private  foundations  and 
community  foundations  to  establish 
common  funds  for  investment  pur- 
poses. This  bill  is  identical  to  legisla- 
tion which  wais  included  in  H.R.  11,  the 
tax  bill  that  passed  Congress  last  fall 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Under  the  current  law,  section  501(f), 
educational  institutions  are  permitted 
to  organize  a  tax-exempt  fund  for  pur- 
poses of  pooling  their  investment  as- 
sets. This  enables  educational  institu- 
tions, without  the  resources  to  hire 
money  managers,  to  obtain  more  so- 
phisticated investment  advice  that  im- 
proves their  investment  performance. 

In  response  to  this  legislation,  which 
was  enacted  in  1974,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities banded  together  to  form  the 
Common  Fund  to  invest  their  endow- 
ment assets.  Today,  over  900  edu- 
cational institutions  invest  more  than 
$10  billion  in  assets  through  the  Com- 
mon Fund. 

This  pooling  arrangement  is  not 
available  to  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, such  as  private  foundations  and 
community  foundations.  Instead,  they 
must  invest  their  assets  individually. 
Smaller  foundations,  without  the  sub- 
stantial assets  that  justify  sophisti- 
cated investment  advice,  have  had  dif- 
ficulty earning  competitive  rates  of  re- 
turn on  their  assets. 

Legislation  enacted  in  1969  requires 
foundations  to  distribute  each  year  ei- 
ther all  of  their  asset  earnings  or  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  investment  assets.  This 
creates  a  tension  between  the  payout 
rules  and  the  long-term  operations  of 
foundations  that  make  specialized  in- 
vesting necessary. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  permit  foundations  to  ac- 
cumulate their  assets  for  investment 
purposes  so  that  their  specialized  in- 
vestment needs  can  be  more  profes- 
sionally managed.  This  is  particularly 
important  for  smaller  foundations  be- 
cause their  total  investment  returns 
lag  substantially  behind  those  of  many 
larger  foundations.  By  pooling  their  re- 
sources, as  permitted  by  this  bill, 
smaller  foundations  would  have  the 
same  investment  abilities  of  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  bill  will  re- 
quire that  a  common  fund  have  at  least 
20  participating  foundations,  with  no 
private  foundation  having  an  interest 
in  excess  of  10  percent.  These,  and 
other  provisions,  will  ensure  that  such 
a  common  investment  fund  will  not  be 
used  to  avoid  the  special  restrictions 
on  private  foundations. 

I  invite  Senators  to  cosponsor  this 
bill.  The  cost  is  quite  modest — less 
than  $25  million  over  5  years — and  I 
hope  we  can  get  these  changes  enacted 
into  law  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  427 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  PRIVATE  FOUNDATIONS  PERMTTTED 
TO  USE  COMMON  INVESTMENT 
FUNDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  501  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  exempi- 
tlon  from  tax  on  corporations,  certain 
trusts,  etc.).  is  annended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (n)  as  subsection  (o)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (m)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(n)  Cooperative  Service  Organizations 
FOR  Certain  Foundations.— 

"(1)  In  general— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  if  an  organization — 

"(A)  is  organized  and  operated  solely  for 
purposes  referred  to  in  subsection  (0(1). 

"(B)  is  composed  solely  of  members  which 
are  exempt  from  taxation  under  subsection 
(a)  and  are — 

'■(1)  private  foundations,  or 

"(li)  community  foundations  as  to  which 
section  170(b)(lKA)(vi)  applies. 

"(C)  has  at  least  20  members. 

"(D)  does  not  at  any  time  after  the  second 
taxable  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  its 
organization,  or.  if  later,  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
have  a  member  which  holds  more  than  10 
percent  (by  value)  of  the  interests  in  the  or- 
ganization. 

■•(E)  is  organized  and  controlled  by  its 
members  but  is  not  controlled  by  any  one 
member  and  does  not  have  a  member  which 
controls  another  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and 

"(F)  permits  members  of  the  organization 
to  require  the  dismissal  of  any  of  the  organi- 
zation's investment  advisors,  following  rea- 
sonable notice,  if  members  holding  a  major- 
ity of  interest  in  the  account  managed  by 
such  advisor  vote  to  remove  such  advisor, 
then  such  organization  shall  be  treated  as  an 
organization  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  charitable  purposes. 

■•(2)  Treatment  of  income  of  members.— If 
any  member  of  an  organization  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  is  a  private  foundation  (other 
than  an  exempt  operating  foundation,  as  de- 
fined in  section  4940(d)).  such  private  founda- 
tion's allocable  share  of  the  capital  gain  net 
income  and  gross  investment  income  of  the 
organization  for  any  taxable  year  of  the  or- 
ganization shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of 
section  4940.  as  capital  gain  net  income  and 
gross  investment  income  of  such  private 
foundation  (whether  or  not  distributed  to 
such  foundation)  for  the  taxable  year  of  such 
private  foundation  with  or  within  which  the 
taxable  year  of  the  organization  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  ends  (and  such  private  founda- 
tion shall  take  into  account  its  allocable 
share  of  the  deductions  referred  to  in  section 
4940(c)(3)  of  the  organization). 

"(3)  APPLICABLE  EXCISE  TAXES.— Sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  42  (other  than  sections 
4940  and  4942)  shall  apply  to  any  organization 
described  in  paragraph  (1)." 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1)  Section  4945(d)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  flush 
sentence:  "Paragraph  (4)(B)  shall  not  apply 
to  a  grant  to  an  organization  described  in 
section  501(n)." 

(2)  Section  4942(g)(lKA)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  an  organization 
described  in  section  501(n)"  after  "subsection 
(j)(3))". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  on  or  after  December  31.  1992. 
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By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  428.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
temporary  exemption  from  duty  of  the 
cost  of  certain  foreign  repairs  made  to 
U.S.  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

vessel  foreign  repairs  act  of  1993 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  in  1990, 
the  101st  Congress  enacted  section 
466(h)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  (19  U.S.C.  1466(h))  relating  to 
the  foreign  repair  of  vessels.  This  legis- 
lation, which  I  introduced  then  and 
now,  seek  to  renew  with  minor  modi- 
fication, exempted  from  the  50-percent 
ad  valorem  duty  rate  otherwise  im- 
posed by  section  466,  foreign  repairs  to 
U.S.  nag  lash,  lighter-aboard  ship, 
barges  as  well  as  vessel  spare  parts  and 
equipment  necessarily  purchased  by 
U.S.  fiag  vessel  operators  in  foreign 
countries. 

Section  466(h)  was  adopted  to  elimi- 
nate unfair,  onerous,  and  costly  tariff 
and  regulatory  discrimination,  which 
over  the  years  had  developed  under  sec- 
tion 466  among  competing  U.S.  flag 
cargo  vessel  operators.  Lash  barges  are 
basically  cargo  carrying  box  containers 
which  float.  Both  lash  barges  and  box 
containers  are  originally  transported 
by  a  mother  ship;  both  lash  barges  and 
box  containers  after  leaving  the  moth- 
er ship  continue  onward  to  a  final  des- 
tination. Not  only  does  the  old  section 
466  discriminate  against  lash  barges  vis 
a  vis  box  containers  with  respect  to  the 
50-percent  ad  valorem  duty,  but  it  also 
imposes  separate  and  individual  inspec- 
tion and  reporting  requirements  for 
each  lash  barge,  where  none  exist  for 
equivalent  individual  containers. 

Unfortunately,  because  section  466(h) 
was  enacted  as  part  of  an  omnibus  tar- 
iff bill  which  placed  a  2-year  time  limi- 
tation on  most  of  its  tariff  exemptions 
and  suspensions,  section  466(h)  auto- 
matically expired  on  December  31,  1992. 
Accordingly,  last  year,  the  House 
passed  another  omnibus  tariff  bill 
which  would  have  renewed  section 
466(h)  for  another  2  years.  I  likewise  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
was  no  opposition  to  the  renewal.  In 
spite  of  the  noncontroversial  nature  of 
this  legislation,  the  bill  died  in  the  102d 
Congress  because  of  the  absence  of  an 
acceptable  vehicle. 

At  this  time,  I  reintroduce  my  bill 
from  last  year,  but  with  one  change. 
Instead  of  requesting  a  2-year  exemp- 
tion from  the  duty,  I  am  now  request- 
ing a  permanent  exemption.  I  believe 
that  the  situation  merits  this  change.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  on  this  bill  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  these  adverse 
impacts  on  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
can  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  428 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  PERMANENT  EXEMPTION. 

(a)  Amendment.— Subsection  (b)(2)  of  sec- 
tion 484E  of  the  Customs  and  Trade  Act  of 
1990  (19  use.  1466  note)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  any  entry  made  on  or  after  the  date 
upon  which  the  Act  becomes  effective." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1993. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  him- 
self,       Mr.        LIEBERMAN,        Mr. 
Kerrey,  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.    429.    A    bill    to    establish   a   dem- 
onstration   program    that    encourages 
State   educational    agencies    to   assist 
teachers,  parents,  and  communities  in 
establishing  new  public  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

public  school  redefinition  act  of  1993 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Connecticut. 
Nebraska,  and  Washington  to  introduce 
the  Public  School  Redefinition  Act  of 
1993.  An  identical  bill  is  also  being  in- 
troduced in  the  House  under  bipartisan 
sponsorship  led  by  Representatives 
Dave  McCurdy  and  Tom  Petri. 

My  colleagues  and  I  all  share  the 
goal  of  producing  a  21st  century  word 
force  that  can  compete,  a  work  force 
that  can  assure  long-term  national, 
family,  and  individual  economic  secu- 
rity. 

Unfortunately,  we  can't  reach  that 
goal  with  a  19th  century  system  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  word  system 
here  because  that's  what  we  have  to  re- 
form. We  need  to  stop  blaming  the 
teachers  and  the  students  and  the  par- 
ents. 

But,  we  must  understand  that,  today, 
the  system  is  in  a  serious  state  of  dis- 
tress. 

The  symptoms  are  everywhere:  Low 
test  scores  compared  to  our  inter- 
national competitors;  rising  levels  of 
violence  that  threaten  both  students 
and  teachers:  high  rates  of  turnover  in 
top  administrative  positions,  espe- 
cially in  our  Nation's  largest  urban 
school  systems;  and,  budget  cuts  that 
are  closing  schools,  forcing  layoffs,  in- 
creasing class  sizes,  cutting  valuable 
programs. 

Every  local  school  system  is  dif- 
ferent, of  course.  And,  most  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  organizing  and  funding 
schools  lies  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

That  means  uniform  national  solu- 
tions won't  solve  these  problems.  As 
much  as  those  of  us  here  in  Washington 
might  want  to  help,  we  do  have  to  re- 
member that  reality. 

I'm  also  not  convinced  that  more 
money  will  do  the  job— at  least  not 
within  the  current  system. 


We're  already  spending  something 
like  $200,000  per  classroom  in  the  aver- 
age New  York  public  school. 

That  should  be  enough,  but  too  much 
of  it  is  going  to  central  administration 
bureaucrats,  to  one  of  our  Nation's 
largest  police  departments,  to  one  of 
our  largest  food  service  companies,  to 
deputy  assistant  superintendents  and 
assistant  deputy  curriculum  directors, 
and  all  the  rest. 

The  same  is  true  here  in  Washington 
where  a  study  headed  by  Alice  Rivlin  a 
few  years  ago  found  that  a  third  of  the 
employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  work — not  in  neighbor- 
hood schools — but  in  the  administra- 
tive bureaucracy  downtown. 

Every  school  system  in  this  country 
isn't  like  New  York  or  Washington. 
But,  too  many  are. 

And,  that's  why  a  growing  number  of 
parents  and  teachers  and  community 
people  all  around  the  country  are  in- 
sisting on  real  reform,  not  just 
patching  up  the  current  system,  not 
just  putting  more  money  into  existing 
programs,  but  creating  innovative  new 
public  schools. 

Not  schools  run  by  central  adminis- 
tration bureaucrats,  but  schools  run  by 
teachers  and  piarents  and  local  commu- 
nities. 

And,  not  schools  governed  by  hun- 
dreds of  input-oriented  rules  and  regu- 
lations, but  schools  that  are  held  ac- 
countable for  outcomes,  schools  that 
are  held  accountable  by  free  choices 
made  by  parents. 

What  I'm  talking  about,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  charter  public  schools.  And, 
helping  to  stimulate  the  option  of 
charter  public  schools  in  more  States 
and  communities  all  around  the  coun- 
try is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  introducing  here 
today. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  hoping  this  legislation  will  help  get 
the  Congress  and  administration— Re- 
publicans and  Democrats— all  on  the 
same  education  reform  track  this  year, 
all  supporting  the  same  goal  of  improv- 
ing quality  and  outcomes  in  our  Na- 
tion's public  schools. 

Last  year,  a  lot  of  our  creative  ener- 
gies and  political  will  were  spent  de- 
bating the  merits  of  offering  public 
taxpayer  support  for  privately  orga- 
nized and  funded  schools.  And,  there 
will  always  be  strong  feelings  on  both 
sides  of  that  issue. 

But,  my  colleagues  and  I  believe  that 
debate  must  now  be  refocused  where 
there's  the  grreatest  opportunity  for 
consensus  and  the  greatest  oppxjrtunity 
for  a  constructive  Federal  role  in  sup- 
port of  State-based  education  reform. 

My  colleagues  and  I  believe  we  have 
a  growing  consensus  in  this  country 
that  parents  have  a  right  to  choose 
which  public  school  their  children  will 
attend— not  just  within  school  dis- 
tricts, but  across  traditional  district 
lines,  as  well. 
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That's  a  position  shared  by  a  growing 
number  of  States,  and  by  the  new 
President  and  new  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

At  the  same  time,  there's  a  growing 
consensus  that  school  choice  is  not  a 
silver  bullet  which  will,  by  itself,  ad- 
dress all  the  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties facing  American  public  education. 

And,  there  is  a  growing  consensus 
that,  with  a  more  open  marketplace 
must  come  greater  emphasis  on  out- 
comes, new  forms  of  accountability, 
good  consumer  information,  and  new 
opportunities  to  tailor  teaching  and 
learning  to  meet  the  differing  needs  of 
today's  kids. 

As  more  and  more  States  offer  par- 
ents the  right  to  choose  schools, 
there's  also  a  growing  realization  that 
the  full  potential  of  school  choice  can- 
not be  realized  without  more  choices. 

And,  it  is  also  clear  that  more  di- 
verse choices  won't  emerge  as  long  as 
local  school  boards  and  centralized 
school  administrators  have  an  exclu- 
sive franchise  on  starting  and  running 
new  public  schools. 

One  response  to  these  realities  is  the 
charter  school. 

Minnesota  was  the  first  State  to 
adopt  a  charter  schools  law  2  years 
ago,  with  six  schools  approved  for 
startup  this  year.  The  first  charter 
school  now  in  operation  is  in  St.  Paul. 

California  became  the  second  State 
to  offer  the  charter  schools  option  to 
parents,  teachers,  and  students  in  leg- 
islation signed  by  Gov.  Pete  Wilson 
last  summer.  Already,  nine  charters 
have  been  approved  and  there  is  strong 
interest  in  a  number  of  other  commu- 
nities around  the  State. 

And,  finally,  a  dozen  or  more  States 
are  now  considering  charter  schools 
legislation.  States  that  include  Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin,  Massachusetts, 
Tennessee,  Michigan,  Colorado,  Flor- 
ida, and  New  Jersey. 

To  help  us  refocus  our  debate  on  edu- 
cation reform  this  year,  Mr.  President, 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  today  intro- 
ducing the  Public  School  Redefinition 
Act  of  1993. 

This  is  not  a  long  or  complicated 
piece  of  legislation.  It  does  just  four 
basic  things: 

First,  it  encourages  States  to  pass 
laws  that  allow  teachers,  parents,  and 
community  groups  to  start  and  run 
new  schools  on  their  own.  as  long  as 
they're  under  contract  with  a  State  or 
local  public  education  agency. 

Second,  this  legislation  authorizes 
grants  to  these  new  schools  for  startup 
expenses,  including  advance  planning, 
purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  minor  renovation  of  facilities 
needed  to  meet  State  and  local  codes. 

Third,  this  legislation  establishes  cri- 
teria for  schools  receiving  grants. 

The  schools  could  not  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  disabil- 
ity, and  other  factors. 

They  must  accept  all  applicants  they 
had  room  for. 


They  may  not  charge  tuition,  but  are 
funded  on  the  same  basis  as  other  pub- 
lic schools  in  each  State. 

And,  they  may  not  teach  religion  or 
be  affiliated  with  a  religious  institu- 
tion. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Public 
School  Redefinition  Act  requires  that 
schools  receiving  grants  have  an  out- 
come-based performance  contract  with 
their  public  agency  sponsors. 

These  schools  would  then  be  exempt 
from  State  and  Federal  rules  and  regu- 
lations, except  antidiscrimination  stat- 
utes and  laws  or  rules  governing  the 
health  and  safety  of  students. 

I  would  ask  that  a  text  and  summary 
of  the  Public  Schools  Redefinition  Act, 
along  with  a  series  of  questions  and  an- 
swers on  this  proposal  and  other  back- 
ground information  on  charter  schools, 
be  included  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  year,  and 
this  is  the  time,  for  a  fresh  start  and 
for  new  beginnings. 

Clearly,  there  will  be  no  silver  bul- 
lets in  meeting  the  goal  of  improving 
quality  and  outcomes  in  our  Nation's 
public  schools. 

But.  if  properly  defined  and  put  in 
proper  perspective,  public  school 
choice,  and  more  diverse  school 
choices,  can  be  an  important  part  of 
meeting  that  important  goal. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  the  new  President,  with  Secretary 
Riley,  and  with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  as  we  pursue  this  and 
other  opportunities  for  change  during 
this  year's  reauthorization  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
and  as  we  consider  other  education  im- 
provement proposals  the  new  adminis- 
tration has  now  promised  to  bring  be- 
fore us. 

As  we  do  that,  our  goal  must  be  to 
work  together  to  improve  American 
education,  not  just  for  today's  stu- 
dents, but  for  all  those  who  will  help 
shape  the  future.* 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  growing  frustration  around  the 
country  that  our  public  schools  are  not 
getting  better  quickly  enough.  As  we 
continue  to  debate  education  reform  in 
Washington  and  across  the  country, 
millions  of  students  continue  to  grad- 
uate without  the  skills  needed  to  get  a 
job  or  to  fully  participate  in  our  soci- 
ety. Today  Senator  Durenberger  and  I 
are  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  funds  for  planning  and  startup 
costs  to  new  public  schools  called  char- 
ter schools.  The  Public  School  Redefi- 
nition Act  will  allow  States  and  some 
localities  to  apply  for  funds  to  develop 
new  and  creative  schools  that  must 
show  every  year  that  they  can  educate 
our  kids.  This  bill  will  end  the  delay  in 
school  reform  efforts  by  providing  Fed- 
eral support  for  State  and  local-based 
education  reform. 

We  have  in  the  past  concentrated  too 
much  on  the  ways  in  which  our  public 


schools  should  all  be  the  same.  Good 
schools  should  vary  substantially  from 
place  to  place  because  they  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  their  particular  community 
and  student  body.  As  Theodore  Sizer, 
chairman  of  the  Coalition  for  Essential 
Schools,  has  noted  if  you  compare  sev- 
eral excellent  schools  you  will  find 
that,  "[tlhe  kids  are  different  and  the 
teachers  are  different  and  it  is  in  these 
differences  that  excellence  emerges. 
What  we  need  is  not  more  models  to 
copy,  but  more  examples  to  provoke 
us."  Charter  schools  will  provide  a 
range  of  examples  of  different  schools 
meeting  the  needs  of  different  students 
in  different  communities. 

Charter  schools  will  introduce  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  choice  and  creativity 
into  our  national  vision  of  public 
schools.  These  new  and  innovative  pub- 
lic schools  will  be  developed  by  teach- 
ers in  conjunction  with  community 
groups  and  parents.  Individual  commu- 
nities will  be  able  to  focus  on  the  needs 
of  their  particular  student  population 
and  design  schools  which  meet  those 
needs  and  provide  quality  education. 
Charter  schools  will  enter  into  out- 
come-based contracts  with  local  school 
boards  or  the  State  education  agency. 
The  contracts  will  require  that  the 
schools  meet  agreed  on  student  per- 
formance goals. 

These  schools  will  be  public  schools 
bound  by  the  hallmarks  of  our  public 
schools  system.  They  cannot  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  dis- 
ability or  any  other  factor.  They  must 
be  open  to  all  students  interested  in  at- 
tending, with  a  lottery  if  they  are  over- 
enrolled.  They  must  be  nonsectarian  in 
their  programs,  employment  practices, 
and  all  other  operations  and  cannot  be 
affiliated  with  a  nonpublic  sectarian 
school  or  religious  institution.  In  con- 
trast to  many  existing  public  school 
programs,  however,  these  schools  will 
add  a  significant  measure  of  choice, 
quality,  and  diversity  to  the  options  of- 
fered to  students. 

Charter  schools  will  be  directly  ac- 
countable for  the  performance  of  their 
students  in  a  way  that  our  current  pub- 
lic schools  are  not.  Federal  funds  to  as- 
sist in  the  establishment  of  charter 
schools  would  provide  parents  and 
teachers  with  a  chance  to  choose  how 
to  structure  their  schools  and  the  flexi- 
bility to  determine  how  best  to  educate 
their  students.  Federal  funds  for  start- 
ing up  charter  schools  will  provide  an 
additional  incentive  for  States  to  sup- 
port charter  schools  and  increased  will- 
ingness to  try  it. 

The  system  in  its  current  form  is 
failing  millions  of  children  every  day. 
While  I  do  not  believe  we  should  at  this 
time  completely  replace  the  existing 
public  education  system.  I  do  believe 
that  we  must  look  at  alternative  ap- 
proaches. We  must  study  and  explore 
different  models  of  public  education  so 
that  we  find  schools  that  work  for  each 
and  every  one  of  our  children. 


There  has  been  much  debate  in  this 
body  about  private  school  choice.  Char- 
ter schools,  however,  should  appeal  to 
those  concerned  about  education  re- 
gardless of  their  views  on  private 
school  choice.  It  is  a  public  school  pro- 
gram, yet  it  introduces  the  elements  of 
choice,  accountability,  and  flexibility 
that  are  present  in  private  schools.  It 
allows  all  children  no  matter  what 
their  family's  income  to  speak  with 
their  feet  and  attend  the  school  that 
best  meets  their  needs,  one  where  the 
school  is  explicitly  accountable  for  the 
success  of  its  students.  I  was  pleased 
that  charter  schools  language  was  con- 
tained in  S.  2,  the  Neighborhood 
Schools  Improvement  Act.  as  it  passed 
the  Senate.  I  am  delighted  that  both 
Minnesota  and  California  have  now  en- 
acted charter  schools  bills.  A  number 
of  additional  States,  including  Con- 
necticut, are  looking  at  charter  schools 
proposals  and  parents  in  New  York 
City  are  now  working  to  develop  their 
own  charter  schools  in  conjunction 
with  the  school  board.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  Senator  Durenberger 
to  enact  this  legislation  this  year  and 
really  make  a  difference  in  the  edu- 
cational structure  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  and  a  summary  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  429 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
School  Redefinition  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  thatr— 

(1)  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
liver more  effective  educational  services  to 
citizens,  especially  disadvantaged  citizens,  is 
of  primary  importance  to  the  national  and 
economic  security  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  fundamental  reform  is  needed  in  our 
Nation's  educational  system  in  order  to  re- 
lease the  creative  energies  of  teachers,  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  communities; 

(3)  market  forces  of  competition  and 
choice  can  have  a  positive  influence  in  pro- 
moting fundamental  reform;  however,  choice 
is  incomplete  without  the  availability  of 
more  diverse  educational  choices  for  all  stu- 
dents, including  disadvantaged  students  and 
historically  underserved  students; 

(4)  the  exclusive  franchise  that  local  edu- 
cational agencies  have  traditionally  had  on 
the  creation  of  new  public  schools  has  served 
to  limit  the  number  and  variety  of  school 
choices  available  to  parents  and  students; 
and 

(5)  public  education  should  be  defined  by 
outcomes  and  requirements  that  protect  and 
promote  the  public  interest,  not  solely  by 
input-oriented  rules  and  regulations,  or  by 
the  ownership  or  control  of  facilities  and 
programs  by  a  local  educational  agency. 

SEC.  3.  PimPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 
(1)  encourage  States  to  offer  teachers,  par- 
ents, and  local  communities  the  opportunity 
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to  establish  new  and  more  effective  public 
schools; 

(2)  provide  Federal  assistance  and  flexibil- 
ity to  encourage  States  to  assist  teachers, 
parents,  and  communities  to  develop  such 
schools;  and 

(3)  provide  criteria  for  States,  teachers, 
parents,  and  communities  to  use  in  estab- 
lishing new  and  more  effective  public 
schools. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINrnONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "eligible  partnership"  means  a 
partnership  between — 

(A)  a  sponsor;  and 

(B)  a  charter  public  school; 

(2)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1471(12)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "charter  public  school"  means 
a  school  that— 

(A)  is  nonsectarian  in  its  programs,  admis- 
sions policies,  employment  practices,  and  all 
other  operations  and  is  not  affiliated  with  a 
nonpublic  sectarian  school  or  religious  insti- 
tution; 

(B)  has  a  primary  focus  of  providing  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  instruction  for  at 
least  one  grade  from  kindergarten  to  twelfth 
grade  or  one  age  group  from  5  to  18  years  of 
£*e; 

(C)  does  not  charge  tuition; 

(D)  complies  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  title  IX  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973.  and  the  procedural 
safeguards  under  the  Individuals  with  Dis- 
abilities Education  Act; 

(E)  in  the  event  that  more  students  apply 
for  admission  than  may  be  accommodated, 
admits  students  on  the  basis  of  a  lottery; 

(F)  is  subject  to  the  same  Federal  and 
State  financial  audits  and  audit  procedures 
and  requirements  as  any  other  school  lo- 
cated in  the  State  in  which  such  school  is  lo- 
cated; 

(G)  meets  all  State  and  local  health  and 
safety  requirements;  and 

(H)  participates  in  an  eligible  partnership; 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education; 

(5)  the  term  "sponsor"  means  a — 

(A)  school  board; 

(B)  local  educational  agency;  or 

(C)  State  educational  agency;  and 

(6)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1471(23)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

SEC.  5.  PROGRAM  AUTHOIUTY. 

(a)  Program  Authorized.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  award  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  having  applications  approved  pursu- 
ant to  section  6  to  enable  such  agencies  to 
conduct  a  charter  public  school  program  in 
accordance  with  this  Act. 

(2)  Special  rule.— If  a  State  elects  not  to 
participate  in  the  program  assisted  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
award  a  grant  to  a  charter  public  school  that 
serves  such  State  and  has  an  application  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  6,  as  permitted  by 
applicable  State  laws  and  regulations  in  the 
State  in  which  the  school  shall  operate. 

(b)  Use  of  Grants.— 

(1)  STATE.— Each  State  educational  agency 
receiving  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  use 
such  grant  funds  to  award  grants  to  one  or 
more  charter  public  schools  in  the  State  to 
enable  such  schools  to  plan  and  implement  a 
charter  public  school  in  accordance  with  this 
Act. 


(2)  Charter  public  school— Each  charter 
public  school  receiving  a  grant  from  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subsection  (aK2)  shall  use 
such  grant  funds  to  plan  and  Implement  a 
charter  public  school  in  accordance  with  this 
Act. 

(3)  Administrative  expenses.— Each  State 
educational  agency  receiving  a  grant  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (axl)  may  reserve  not 
more  than  5  percent  of  such  grant  funds  for 
administrative  expenses  associated  with  the 
program  assisted  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Duration.— A  charter  public  school 
shall  receive  a  grant  under  this  Act'  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  3  years. 

(d)  Matching  Requirement.— In  order  for  a 
charter  public  school  to  receive  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  such  school  shall 
provide  matching  funds  in  the  amount  of— 

(1)  10  percent  of  the  grant  payment  re- 
ceived in  the  first  year  such  school  receives 
a  grant  under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  25  percent  of  the  grant  payment  re- 
ceived in  the  second  and  third  such  years. 

(e)  Geographic  Dispersion— The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  grants  awarded  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  benefit  students  in 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

(f)  Construction.  Renovation,  and  Re- 
pair— 

(1)  PROHiBrnoN.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction or  major  renovation  or  re|>air  of  fa- 
cilities. 

(2)  Startup  costs.— Grant  funds  awarded 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  for  planning, 
equipment  purchases,  and  other  startup 
costs,  including  minor  renovation  of  facili- 
ties necessary  to  meet  applicable  State  and 
local  health  and  safety  requirements. 

SEC.  6.  APPUCATION. 

(a)  State  Application.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  State  educational 
agency  desiring  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accomitanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(2)  Contents.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall— 

(A)  describe  the  objectives  of  the  State 
educational  agency's  charter  public  school 
program  and  a  description  of  how  such  objec- 
tives shall  be  fulfilled,  including  steps  taken 
by  the  State  educational  agency  to  inform 
teachers,  parents,  and  communities  of  the 
State  educational  agency's  charter  public 
school  program  and  the  availability  of 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools; 

(B)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  obtain  a  waiver  of  all 
State  and  Federal  statutes  and  regulations 
applicable  to  a  school  board,  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  school  district  that  are 
relevant  to  and  hindering  the  establishment 
of  a  charter  public  school  in  such  State; 

(C)  provide  a  written  description  of  out- 
comes and  other  requirements  to  be  included 
in  each  eligible  partnership  agreement  be- 
tween a  sponsor  and  a  charter  public  school; 

(D)  provide  a  description  of  how  charter 
public  schools  within  the  State  shall  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  definition  of  a  charter 
public  school  contained  in  section  4(3); 

(E)  contain  specific  outcomes  to  be 
achieved  by  the  students  attending  a  charter 
public  school  in  accordance  with  the  out- 
comes agreement  described  in  section  7; 

(F)  provide  an  explanation  of  how  progress 
in  meeting  the  outcomes  described  in  section 
7  shall  be  measured:  and 

(G)  contain  a  description  of  how  teachers, 
parents,  and  community  members  have  been, 
or  shall  be.  involved  in  the  planning,  devel- 
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opment  and  implementation  of  each  charter 
public  school, 
(b)  Eligible  Partnership  application  — 

(1)  IN  GENERAL— Each  charter  public 
school  desiring'  a  srant  pursuant  to  section 
5(a)(2)  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  manner,  and 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require. 

(2)  Contents.— Each  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  para^aph  (1)  shall  contain  the 
same  information  and  assurances  as  the  in- 
formation and  assurances  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  through  (G)  of  subsection 
(aH2). 

SEC.  7.  Ol/'TCOMES  AGREEMENT. 

(a)  Agreement.— In  order  to  receive  a 
grrant  under  this  Act  a  charter  public  school 
shall  enter  into  an  outcomes  agreement  with 
the  sponsor  participating  in  the  eligible 
partnership. 

(b)  Contents.— Eiach  agreement  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  shall— 

(1)  be  in  the  form  of  a  written  contract  be- 
tween the  sponsor  and  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  charter  public  school  participating  in 
the  eligible  partnership; 

(2)  set  forth  outcomes  that  such  school 
shall  achieve:  and 

(3)  include  information  and  assurances  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (B)  through  (G)  of 
section  6(a)(2). 

SEC.  8.  CONTINUATION  OF  FUNDING. 

Each  charter  public  school  receiving  a 
grant  under  this  Act  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive Federal.  State,  and  local  education 
revenue,  grants  and  other  aids  as  though 
such  school  were  a  local  educational  agency. 

SEC.  a.  TERMINATION. 

The  Secretary  or  a  State  educational  agen- 
cy receiving  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
terminate  grant  payments  to  a  charter  pub- 
lic school  under  this  Act  if  the  Secretary  or 
such  State  educational  agency,  at  any  time, 
determines  that  the  charter  public  school  is 
not  making  acceptable  progress  toward 
meeting  the  outcomes  described  In  section  7. 
SEC.  10.  REPORTS. 

(a)  State  Report.— 

(1)  Reports.— Each  charter  public  school 
receiving  a  grant  pursuant  to  section  5(a)(1) 
shall  report  at  least  annually  to  the  State 
educational  agency  or  other  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor  on  such  school's 
progress  in  meeting  the  outcomes  described 
in  section  7. 

(2)  Report  to  the  secretary —Each  State 
educational  agency  receiving  a  report  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  annually  report  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  program  aissisted  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  School  Reports.— Each  charter  public 
school  receiving  a  grant  pursuant  to  section 
5(aK2)  shall  at  least  annually  report  to  the 
Secretary  the  charter  public  school's 
progress  in  meeting  the  outcomes  described 
In  section  7. 

SEC.  11.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
150.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  $75,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1995.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Summary  of  the  Public  School 
redefinition  act  of  1993 
general  purposes 
The   'Public  School  Redefinition  Act"  has 
three  main  purposes: 

To  encourage  states  to  offer  teachers,  par- 
ents auid  local  communities  the  opportunity 
to  establish  new  and  more  effective  public 
schools. 


To  provide  federal  assistance  and  flexibil- 
ity to  encourage  states  to  assist  teachers, 
parents  and  communities  to  design  and  start 
new  public  schools. 

To  provide  criteria  for  states,  teachers, 
parents  and  communities  to  use  in  establish- 
ing new  and  more  effective  public  schools. 

CHARTER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  "Public  School  Redefinition  Act"  de- 
fines charter  public  schools  as  schools  that: 

Have  an  outcome-based  performance  con- 
tract with  a  public  sponsor  which  could  be  a 
local  school  board,  local  educational  agency, 
or  state  board  of  education. 

Are  non-sectarian  in  their  programs,  ad- 
missions policies,  employment  practices,  and 
all  other  operations  and  are  not  affiliated 
with  a  non-public  sectarian  school  or  reli- 
gious institution. 

Provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  In- 
struction for  at  least  one  grade  from  kinder- 
garten to  grade  twelve  or  one  age  group  from 
five  to  18  years  of  age. 

Don't  charge  tuition. 

Don't  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  re- 
ligion, color,  national  origin,  sex,  disability, 
or  economic  or  educational  disadvantage. 

Admit  students  on  the  basis  of  a  lottery  if 
more  students  apply  for  admission  than  can 
be  accommodated. 

Comply  with  all  protections  available 
under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Are  subject  to  the  same  federal  and  state 
financial  audits  and  audit  procedures  and  re- 
quirements as  any  other  school  located  in  its 
state. 

Meet  all  state  and  local  health  and  safety 
requirements. 

grant  program 

The  "Public  School  Redefinition  Act "  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Education  to  award 
grants  to  states  that  have  programs  allowing 
charter  public  schools  to  be  established.  The 
state  may  keep  up  to  five  percent  of  the 
grant  to  administer  and  promote  the  pro- 
gram, with  the  other  95  percent  distributed 
in  competitive  grants  to  Individual  qualify- 
ing schools.  In  states  which  do  not  seek 
grants,  qualifying  schools  may  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  for  grants.  Grants 
must  benefit  students  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

The  grants  may  be  used  by  schools  for 
planning  and  for  equipment  purchases  and 
other  start-up  costs,  including  minor  renova- 
tion of  facilities  to  meet  state  and  local 
health  and  safety  requirements.  The  grants, 
which  may  be  for  up  to  three  years,  may  not 
be  used  for  construction  and  major  renova- 
tion or  repair  of  facilities.  Schools  must  pro- 
vide a  ten  percent  match  to  the  grant  in  the 
first  year  and  a  25  percent  match  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years. 

state  government  role 

States  seeking  grants  are  required  to  sub- 
mit applications  which: 

Describe  the  objectives  of  its  program  au- 
thorizing charter  public  schools  and  how 
those  objectives  will  be  fulfilled,  including 
steps  taken  by  the  state  to  inform  teachers, 
parents  and  local  communities  of  the  option 
of  establishing  charter  schools  and  the  avail- 
ability of  grants  for  their  start-up. 

Contain  assurances  that  the  state  edu- 
cation agency  will  obtain  a  waiver  of  all 
state  and  federal  statutes  and  regulations 
applicable  to  a  school  board,  local  education 
agency  or  school  district  which  are  relevant 
to  establishment  of  a  charter  public  school. 

Provide  a  written  description  of  what  is  to 
be  Included  In  a  performance-based  contract 
between  sponsors  and  charter  schools. 


Provide  a  description  of  how  charter 
schools  must  meet  the  law's  criteria  defining 
such  schools. 

Contain  specific  outcomes  to  be  achieved 
by  the  students  attending  a  charter  school. 

Explain  how  progress  in  meeting  those  out- 
comes will  be  measured. 

Contain  a  description  of  how  school  offi- 
cials, including  teachers  and  parents,  have 
been  or  will  be  involved  in  planning,  develop- 
ing and  Implementing  each  charter  school. 

ONGOING  CHARTER  SCHOOL  FUNDING 

The  "Public  School  Redefinition  Act"  re- 
quires that  outcome-based  public  schools  re- 
ceiving grants  be  eligible  to  receive  federal, 
state  and  local  education  revenues,  grants 
and  other  aids  as  though  they  were  a  local 
public  school  district. 

Outcome-based  performance  contract 

The  "Public  School  Redefinition  Act"  re- 
quires that  each  school  receiving  a  grant 
have  an  outcomes-based  performance  agree- 
ment with  its  sponsor.  The  agreement  must: 

Be  In  the  form  of  a  contract  between  the 
sponsor  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
school. 

Set  forth  outcomes  that  the  school  will 
achieve  and  document  how  they  will  be 
achieved  and  how  achievement  of  outcomes 
will  be  monitored. 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

The  "Public  School  Redefinition  Act"  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Education  or  states 
receiving  grants  to  terminate  grant  pay- 
ments to  schools  if  they  find  the  school  is 
not  making  acceptable  progress  toward 
meeting  the  outcomes  agreed  to  In  Its  per- 
formance contract. 

Each  charter  school  Is  also  required  to  re- 
port at  least  annually  to  the  Secretary  or 
state  education  agency  on  its  progress  in 
meeting  agreed-upon  outcomes.  And,  each 
state  receiving  a  grant  must  also  report  an- 
nually to  the  Secretary  on  Its  use  of  the 
grant  funds. 

AUTHORIZED  FUNDING  LEVELS 

The  "Public  School  Redefinition  Act"  au- 
thorizes S50.0  million  in  funding  for  grants  to 
states  and  schools  for  fiscal  year  1994,  $75.0 
million  for  FY  1995,  and  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  in  succeeding  year. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Public 
SCHOOL  Redefinition  Act  of  1993 

1.  What's  the  origin  of  this  proposal?  And, 
what's  its  most  Important  purpose? 

The  "Public  School  Redefinition  Act"  is 
based  on  legislation  introduced — and  then 
adopted  in  a  modified  form— in  the  1991  ses- 
sion of  the  Minnesota  State  Legislature. 

Its  supporters  included  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  legislators  and  then  Gov- 
ernor Rudy  Perpich.  The  Minnesota  law  au- 
thorizes creation  of  charter  public  schools 
and  sets  up  the  rules  under  which  they  may 
be  established  and  are  then  run.  A  similar 
law  authorizing  charger  schools  was  adopted 
by  the  California  Legislature  in  1992  and 
charter  schools  bills  are  being  actively  con- 
sidered in  a  number  of  other  states  Including 
Connecticut,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  Michi- 
gan, Arizona,  Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Wis- 
consin, and  Florida. 

The  Minnesota  legrlslatlon  was  originally 
recommended  in  a  report  of  the  Citizens 
League,  a  Twin  Cities  public  policy  research 
organization.  Legislative  authors  of  the  Min- 
nesota proposal  also  credit  Al  Shanker, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  and  Minnesota  educators,  parents, 
community  activists  and  others  for  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  original  proposal. 

Like  the  'Public  School  Redefinition 
Act."   the  original  Minnesota  proposal  au- 


thorizes several  public  bodies  to  charter  new 
public  schools.  Once  they  meet  criteria  con- 
tained in  the  law,  the  schools  would  be  ex- 
empt from  state  and  federal  mandates,  yet 
receive  state,  local  and  federal  funding  as  if 
they  were  public  school  districts. 

As  ultimately  approved  by  the  1991  Legis- 
lature, the  Minnesota  law  sets  up  a  dem- 
onstration program  under  which  a  maximum 
of  eight  new  charter  schools  may  be  spon- 
sored by  local  school  boards.  No  more  than 
two  such  schools  may  be  chartered  by  any 
one  board.  Charters  must  also  be  approved 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Although  It  has  the  same  general  objec- 
tives, the  new  California  law  differs  in  sev- 
eral respects  from  the  Minnesota  law.  For 
example,  the  California  law  allows  up  to  100 
charter  schools  (up  to  10  per  district)  and  has 
an  appeal  process  for  charters  turned  down 
by  the  local  school  district.  Unlike  the  Min- 
nesota law.  California  does  not  require  char- 
ter schools  to  employee  certified  teachers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  California  law  con- 
tains more  job  protection  and  benefit  con- 
tinuity features  for  charter  school  teachers 
who  are  currently  employed  in  California 
public  schools. 

2.  Why  would  states  want  to  seek  grants  to 
start  new  schools? 

As  more  and  more  states  offer  parents  and 
students  the  right  to  choose  schools,  it's  be- 
come clear  that  school  choice  cannot  realize 
its  full  potential  without  more  choices.  That 
means  starting  new  schools.  And,  hopefully 
it  will  include  opening  new  channels  through 
which  schools  can  get  started,  since  the  ex- 
clusive franchise  that  school  boards  now 
have  makes  it  less  likely  that  new  schools 
will  be  started  in  competition  with  existing 
schools. 

States  have  the  primary  role  in  defining 
how  new  schools  can  be  authorized,  so  it's 
logical  for  states  that  have  choice  programs 
to  now  begin  considering  new  channels 
through  which  parents,  teachers,  and  local 
communities  can  start  schools. 

More  tangibly,  this  legislation  offers  finan- 
cial assistance  to  states  in  setting  up  new 
ways  of  starting  new  schools,  waivers  from 
federal  regulations,  and  start-up  assistance 
to  groups  that  are  establishing  new  schools. 

3.  Isn't  this  just  one  more  ploy  to  divert  at- 
tention from  the  need  to  put  more  money 
into  existing  schools? 

Like  many  other  choice  and  school  reform 
proposals,  this  legislation  does  not  offer  a 
large-scale  or  immediate  transfusion  of  new 
financial  resources  into  education. 

What  it  does  do.  however,  is  offer  consum- 
ers of  education  a  much  greater  stake  and 
sense  of  ownership  In  schools.  And.  it  places 
a  much  greater  set  of  incentives  on  schools 
to  improve  performance  outcomes. 

Both  these  factors  should  help  build  public 
support  and  confidence  in  education.  And.  it 
should  improve  school  performance. 

In  the  end.  a  higher  level  of  support  and 
confidence — and  clear  evidence  of  Improved 
performance — should  translate  Into  a  greater 
taxpayer  willingness  to  support  higher  fund- 
ing levels  as  they  are  needed.  And.  the  same 
dynamics  offer  the  potential  for  Individual 
school  and  teachers  who  perform  well  to  be 
financially  rewarded. 

4.  Won't  this  proposal  adversely  affect  stu- 
dents who  don't  exercise  choice,  as  highly 
motivated  students— and  funding  for  them— 
migrate  to  other  schools? 

This  is  a  common  ar^ment.  traditionally 
raised  in  objection  to  all  school  choice  pro- 
grams. But,  it's  a  dated  and  largely  theoreti- 
cal argument  that  isn't  borne  out  by  real  ex- 
periences In  states  like  Minnesota. 


Minnesota's  experience  with  school  choice 
has  found  a  growing  number  of  parents  re- 
sponding favorably  to  the  opportunity  to 
choose  schools  outside  their  own  districts. 
Minnesota  now  has  a  half-dozen  different 
choice  programs  which  have  all  experienced 
slow  but  steady  growth  over  the  eight  years 
since  the  state's  first  choice  program  was  es- 
tablished. 

But,  it's  also  now  evident  that  there  has 
been  no  great  surge  of  school  transfers,  even 
in  a  state  that  has  actively  promoted  choice 
and  where  it  is  now  widely  supported.  It's 
significant  that  well  over  95  percent  of  Min- 
nesota's elementary  and  secondary  students 
have  chosen  not  to  change  schools. 

One  reason  for  this  relative  stability  Is 
what  has  happened  in  schools  and  to  stu- 
dents who  are  "left  behind." 

Over  the  last  several  years,  competitive 
forces  unleashed  by  choice  have  helped  stim- 
ulate dozens  of  new  programs  designed  as 
much  to  hold  existing  students  as  to  attract 
new  ones. 

Minnesota  high  schools  have  been  particu- 
larly diligent  in  expanding  college  level 
courses  -in  response  to  the  state's  highly 
touted  program  allowing  juniors  and  seniors 
to  take  courses  at  public  expense  at  public 
and  private  colleges. 

And,  many  school  administrators  have  be- 
come more  attentive  and  responsive  to  par- 
ent and  student  concerns,  some  interviewing 
every  family  that  comes  and  goes  under  an 
open  enrollment  program. 

These  "secondary  effects"  of  the  market- 
place are  also  becoming  evident  under  Min- 
nesota's charter  schools  law. 

One  example  occurred  in  the  Forest  Lake 
School  District  where  a  group  of  parents  had 
been  trying  for  several  years  to  get  a  Mon- 
tessorl  program  in  the  district.  Last  year, 
they  proposed  a  Montessori  charter  school. 
They  were  turned  down  by  the  Forest  Lake 
school  board,  but  the  district  then  decided  to 
create  its  own  Montessori  elementary  pro- 
gram. 

So,  contrtiry  to  the  worries  of  its  critics — 
If  school  choice  Is  combined  with  more 
choices — and  with  consumers  who  are  more 
satisfied  that  they  are  being  responded  to — 
those  who  choose  not  to  change  schools 
should  benefit  as  much  as  those  who  do. 

Finally,  statements  like  "the  best  and 
brightest  students  will  move  on"  reflect  a 
degree  of  paternalism  (even  racism)  that's 
not  justified.  Surveys  and  polls  have  shown 
that  low  Income  parents  and  parents  In  com- 
munities of  color  are  among  the  strongest 
supporters  of  school  choice. 

Those  parents  care  just  as  much  about 
their  kids  as  parents  who  can  now  exercise 
choice  by  moving  or  by  paying  private  school 
tuition.  Many  low  Income  parents  are  among 
those  most  frustrated  by  what  can  be  unre- 
sponsiveness In  existing  schools.  And,  many 
of  those  same  parents  are  willing  and  able  to 
"take  charge"  through  the  marketplace  if 
only  given  the  opportunity  and  financial  re- 
sources to  do  so. 

5.  Isn't  this  proposal  just  a  thinly  dlsgruised 
effort  to  channel  public  funds  to  private 
schools  like  the  voucher  proposal  made  last 
year  by  President  Bush? 

The  "Public  School  Redefinition  Act"  adds 
new  value  to  the  historic  debate  between 
public  and  private  school  choice  by  advanc- 
ing to  the  national  level  the  experience 
states  like  Minnesota  have  had  over  the  past 
several  years  in  redefining  public  education. 
In  that  sense,  the  schools  receiving  grants 
under  this  legislation  do  not  fit  neatly  Into 
conventional  definitions  of  either  public  or 
private  schools. 


On  one  hand,  schools  funded  under  this  leg- 
islation must  satisfy  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  public  education:  accepting  "all 
comers."  unable  to  discriminate  because  of 
race,  religion,  disability,  and  other  factors, 
not  charging  tuition,  and  not  teach  religion 
or  be  affiliated  with  a  religious  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  schools  receiving 
grants  under  this  proposal  would  not  be 
owned  and  run  by  local  school  districts. 
They  would  not  be  subject  to  state  and  fed- 
eral rules  and  regulations  (other  than  health 
and  safety  regulations).  They  would  be  orga- 
nized and  run  by  teachers  or  by  parents  and 
community  members.  Many  of  these  schools 
are  likely  to  be  quite  small.  And.  they  could 
be  organized  under  an  infinite  set  of  mod- 
els—year-around,  si>eclalized  curricula,  high- 
tech  or  low-tech,  one  or  two  grades  or  age 
groupings,  or  a  full  K-12  curriculum. 

Taken  together,  all  this  adds  up  to  the 
kind  of  "break  the  mold  schools"  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  envisioned  In  his  "America  2000" 
initiative.  But,  these  are  also  intended  to  be 
schools  that  retain  the  essential  values  and 
Ingrredlents  of  American  public  education. 

6.  What  about  accountability  to  an  elected 
school  board? 

Charter  schools  are  held  accountable  both 
through  the  marketplace  and  through  their 
outcome  based  contract  with  a  school  board 
or  state  or  local  education  agency.  That  con- 
tract has  to  be  periodically  renewed.  And,  if 
they  fail  to  meet  their  contractual  obliga- 
tions, they  may  be  closed. 

In  that  sense,  charter  schools  are  even 
more  accountable  to  a  public  education 
agency  than  are  other  public  schools. 

7.  Why  not  go  the  whole  way  and  support 
vouchers  for  all  schools— public  and  private? 

Partly  because  it's  not  going  to  happen  po- 
litically and  insistence  on  making  that  leap 
all  at  once  could  hold  up  other  aspects  of 
education  reform  that  need  to  go  forward- 
particularly  the  emergence  of  more  and 
more  diverse  school  choices,  less  regxilation. 
a  greater  focus  on  outcomes,  and  the 
empowerment  of  teachers,  parents  and  com- 
munity groups  who  want  to  start  and  run 
their  own  public  schools. 

On  the  merits,  even  many  supporters  of 
school  vouchers  are  realizing  that  some  pro- 
tections against  discrimination  and  some 
form  of  accountability  must  be  accepted  as  a 
trade-off  for  public  funding.  Charter  schools 
represent  a  framework  for  those  applying 
those  protections  and  accountability  mecha- 
nisms uniformly  and  In  ways  that  allow 
maximum  control  for  parents,  teachers,  and 
others  who  operate  the  school. 

8.  What  is  likely  to  happen  If  charter 
schools  and  other  choice  options  within  pub- 
lic education  are  not  allowed  to  emerge? 

The  political  reality  Is  that  resistance  to 
charter  schools — and  other  deregulation/ 
empowerment  mechanisms— will  only  build 
support  for  more  open-ended  voucher  plans. 

In  other  words,  if  parents  can't  get  more 
and  more  diverse  choices  within  public  edu- 
cation, they  will  have  no  choice  but  to  opt 
for  more  radical  ways  of  getting  and  facili- 
tating the  purchase  of  more  diverse  choices. 

The  time  clock  on  that  reality  is  ticking- 
and  helps  explain  support  for  the  new  char- 
ter schools  law  in  California,  where  a  more 
open-ended  voucher  initiative  is  likely  to  be 
on  the  1994  ballot.  Clearly,  retaining  the  ex- 
clusive franchise  that  local  school  boards 
now  have  on  owning  and  running  public 
schools  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 

9.  Where  are  proposals  to  start  charter 
schools  coming  from? 

Largely  from  bright,  but  frustrated  teach- 
ers, but  also  from  parents  and  community 
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groups  tbat  sense  a  need  for  a  different  focus 
to  teaching  and  learning  in  their  commu- 
nities that  they  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  g-et 
out  of  traditional  public  schools. 

So.  partly,  this  is  an  empowerment  mecha- 
nism—for teachers,  parents  and  community 
groups.  And.  partly,  this  is  a  way  to  better 
meet  the  varying  needs  within  communities 
for  learning  sites  tailored  to  different  kinds 
of  students. 

10.  How  are  charter  schools  different  and 
what  types  of  students  do  they  serve? 

Schools  receiving  grants  under  the  "Public 
School  Redefinition  Act"  are  intended  to  be 
tailored  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  Individ- 
ual communities  or  groups  of  students.  So. 
it's  not  possible  to  make  generalizations 
about  what  these  schools  will  look  like. 

The  initial  experience  with  Minnesota's 
charter  schools  law  does  offer  some  hints, 
however,  on  what  these  new  schools  will  look 
like. 

For  example,  the  first  charter  school— 
which  began  operating  last  fall— is  the  City 
Academy,  a  St.  Paul  school  that  focuses  on 
drop-outs  and  other  hard  to  reach  learners 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  21. 

City  Academy  is  a  year-round  school  run 
from  a  community  center  in  a  low  income 
neighborhood  in  St.  Paul.  Students  partici- 
pated in  the  development  of  the  proposal, 
which  received  substantial  start-up  funding 
from  the  Northern  States  Power  Company, 
the  Twin  Cities  principal  privately-owned 
electrical  utility.  Initial  enrollment  is  being 
limited  to  about  30  students. 

Five  other  Minnesota  charter  schools  have 
also  been  approved  by  local  school  boards, 
and  by  the  state  board  of  education,  but 
won't  begin  operations  until  next  fall. 

They  include  a  Montessori  elementary 
school  in  Winona,  an  environmentally  ori- 
ented K-12  school  in  the  northeastern  Min- 
nesota communities  of  Toivola- 
Meadowlands.  a  specialized  middle  school  for 
deaf  and  hesiring  impaired  students  in  the 
Twin  Cities,  a  K-12,  year-around  school  in 
Stillwater  that  stresses  a  strong  role  for  par- 
ents as  teachers,  and  a  K-12  school— also  in 
the  Twin  Cities — which  is  backed  by  the 
Teamsters  Education  Center  and  that  will 
emphasize  job-related  "hands-on"  learning 
experiences  in  the  community. 

At  least  a  dozen  other  charter  proposals 
are  at  various  stages  of  consideration  in 
Minnesota,  including  several  that  have  been 
denied  approval  by  the  local  school  boards  or 
the  state  board  of  education. 

Minnesota's  charter  school  movement 
could  also  get  a  major  boost  under  a  New 
American  Schools  Development  Corporation 
grant  which  will  help  start  as  many  as  10 
new  schools  in  the  next  year,  with  at  least 
some  of  those  schools  likely  to  use  Min- 
nesota's charter  schools  law. 

Meanwhile,  in  California,  there  has  been 
strong  interest  in  seeking  the  100  charters 
authorized  by  the  state's  new  charter  schools 
law  that  took  effect  January  1.  1993.  Ten 
charters  have  already  been  approved  by  local 
or  county  school  boards  and  many  more  are 
expected  to  be  considered  in  the  next  two 
months. 

As  Is  true  in  Minnesota,  the  charter 
schools  emerging  in  California  are  all  dif- 
ferent. Consistent  with  California's  charter 
law,  most  are  existing  public  schools  that 
are  seeking  relief  from  what  they  regard  as 
stifling  rules  and  regulations.  They  gen- 
erally are  placing  a  strong  premium  on  par- 
ent involvement  and  empowerment  of  teach- 
ers. Several  are  geared  toward  dropouts  and 
students  at  risk  of  dropping  out.  Others 
place  a  strong  emphasis  on  using  emerging 


computer  and  telecommunications  tech- 
nologies. At  least  one  is  centered  on  work 
experiences  in  the  community  through  ap- 
prenticeships. 

11.  What  seem  to  the  main  barriers  to  get- 
ting charter  schools  going? 

In  some  cases,  administrators  and  school 
boards  are  reluctant  to  give  up  traditional 
mechanisms  for  control  or  are  unwilling  to 
admit  they  haven't  been  responsive  to  edu- 
cational needs  in  their  districts.  In  other 
cases,  teachers  unions  fear  a  loss  of  em- 
ployee protection  assurances  in  state  law 
and  may  see  charter  schools  as  a  competing 
way  for  teachers'  interests  to  be  served. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  lack  of  start-up 
funding  and  expertise  has  also  been  a  barrier. 
Starting  a  new  school  is  no  easy  undertak- 
ing. It  takes  time,  expertise  and  financial  re- 
sources that  individual  teachers  and  small 
groups  of  parents  or  community  groups  often 
don't  have.  Meeting  that  need  is  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  "Public  School  Re- 
dennition  Act." 


By  Mr.   MACK   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCain): 
S.   430.   A   bill    to  require   a  60-vote 
supermajority   in   the   Senate   to   pass 
any  bill  increasing  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

TAX  FAIRNESS  AND  ACCOUNTABILrTY  ACT 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Clinton  delivered  his  eco- 
nomic plan  to  Congress  last  week,  he 
talked  about  change.  He  then  outlined 
a  plan  with  the  same  tired  rhetoric  of 
failed  policies  that  punish  success. 

We  agree  with  the  President  that 
there  should  be  change — away  from  the 
status  quo  of  raising  taxes  to  fund 
more  spending  and  more  government. 

The  budget  process  is  biased  in  favor 
of  higher  taxes  and  bigger  government. 
That  bias  must  be  reversed.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bill  I  bring  to  the  floor 
today,  along  with  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator McCain,  the  Tax  Fairness  and  Ac- 
countability Act  of  1993,  requires  60 
votes  for  a  tax  increase  and  a  simple 
majority  for  a  tax  decrease.  This  is  the 
same  bill  that  my  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona and  I  had  championed  during  the 
102d  Congress. 

The  bottom  line  is  simple:  We  want 
to  protect  the  American  taxpayer  from 
their  worst  enemy— a  tax-happy  Con- 
gress. 

My  Florida  constituents  have  greeted 
the  President's  tax  plan  with  a  great 
deal  of  skepticism,  and  they  should. 

When  taxes  are  raised,  everyone 
loses.  Companies  lose  business.  Work- 
ers lose  jobs  and  families  are  hurt. 
State  and  local  governments  lose  reve- 
nues. The  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
loses  contributions  and  the  Federal 
Government's  Treasury  is  worse  off. 

At  a  time  when  many  countries 
throughout  the  world  are  turning  to- 
ward free  markets— rejecting  the  fail- 
ures of  government-run  economies— the 
United  States  is  headed  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

A  supermajority  vote  on  new  taxes 
would  make  Congress  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  way  it  does  business.* 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle   Information    and    Cost    Savings 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

THE  VEHICLE  DAMAGE  DISCLOSURE  ACT 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Vehicle  Damage  Disclo- 
sure Act.  Companion  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressmen  Clement 
and  Cooper,  both  from  Tennessee.  I  am 
pleased  to  lead  the  Senate  in  this  effort 
to  stamp  out  a  most  serious  and  dan- 
gerous form  of  consumer  auto  fraud. 

In  1986.  I  authored  legislation  to 
clamp  down  on  odometer  fraud.  That 
law  requires  that  odometer  readings  be 
carried  on  auto  titles.  The  legislation 
has  proved  to  be  an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess. A  recent  study  released  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  proved  dra- 
matic reductions  in  odometer  fraud. 
Very  few  cars  are  now  sold  with  odom- 
eters which  were  spun  backward  to 
erase  road  miles. 

The  Vehicle  Damage  Disclosure  Act 
builds  on  the  success  of  the  odometer 
legislation  to  tackle  another  serious 
form  of  fraud,  known  as  salvage  fraud. 

When  a  car  is  destroyed  in  a  crash,  it 
is  generally  sent  to  a  junkyard  where 
it  is  stripped  for  parts  or  in  some  cases 
rebuilt.  Most  States  require  that 
salvaged  cars  carry  a  designation  on 
their  title  so  that  consumers  are  alert- 
ed to  the  condition  of  the  auto  they  are 
purchasing. 

Unfortunately,  several  States  do  not 
require  such  a  designation.  Fraud  art- 
ists use  these  States  to  wash  titles  of 
salvaged  cars  clean  of  any  salvage  des- 
ignation. Once  a  clean  title  is  obtained, 
rebuilt  wrecks  are  put  on  used  car  lots 
and  sold  to  unsuspecting  consumers. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  State 
of  Nebraska  has  one  of  the  best 
consumer  protection  title  laws.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  State  is  surrounded  by 
States  with  less  restrictive  laws,  limit- 
ing the  protection  Nebraska  can  pro- 
vide to  consumers. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  car  buy- 
ers lose  as  much  as  $4  billion  a  year  to 
salvage  fraud  and  unknowingly  face  in- 
creased risk  of  injury  and  accident. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  legiti- 
mate rebuilders  who  provide  good  serv- 
ice and  value  and  honest  auto  dealers 
who  care  for  their  customers.  These  in- 
dividuals are  especially  disadvantaged 
by  the  fast-buck  operators  who  play 
the  current  system  to  wash  titles  of 
their  salvage  designations. 

In  addition,  salvage  fraud  is  used  by 
the  underworld  to  clean  titles  of  stolen 
cars. 

Last  Sunday's  CBS  broadcast  of  "60 

Minutes"  exposed  the  severe  danger 
and  fraud  involved  in  the  sale  of 
salvaged  cars.  Often  salvaged  autos 
have  dangerous  defects  and  are  prone 
to  malfunction.  CBS  caught  auto  deal- 
ers in  the  act  of  misleading  customers 
as  to  the  history  of  known  salvaged 
autos.  I  salute  Mike  Wallace  for  his  ex- 
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cellent  reporting  of  this  shocking  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  time  to  clamp  down  on  this 
fraud  which  cheats  consumers  out  of 
their  hard  earned  money  and  puts  dan- 
gerous vehicles  on  the  road. 

The  Vehicle  Damage  Disclosure  Act 
would  require  States  to  carry  forward 
any  salvage  designation  from  another 
State  and  check  records  which  are 
readily  available  to  State  officials.  In 
addition,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  would  be  required  to 
implement  a  nationwide  uniform  title 
branding  procedure. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  pre- 
vent States  from  facilitating  the  laun- 
dering of  titles,  discourage  criminal  ac- 
tivity, and  help  keep  unsafe  vehicles 
off  the  road. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
straightforward  and  I  would  hope  non- 
controversial.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  effort  to  protect  Amer- 
ican consumers  from  salvage  fraud. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Vehicle  Damage  Disclosure 
Act  and  an  article  from  the  February  8, 
1993  Automotive  News  be  printed  as  if 
read  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  431 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE  AND  REFERENCE. 

(A)  SHORT  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Vehicle  Damage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1993". 

(b)  REFERENCE.— Whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act. 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

Section  401  (49  U.S.C.  1981)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "reliability;"  the  fol- 
lowing: "that  a  designation  by  a  State  on  the 
title  that  such  vehicle  has  previously  sus- 
tained major  damage  or  has  been  rebuilt 
after  being  declared  'junk'  or  'salvage'  is  an 
important  factor  in  evaluating  the  value  and 
safety  of  such  automobile:",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  vehicles  for  which  States  have 
previously  issued  a  title  brand  indicating 
prior  severe  damage". 

SEC.  3.  DISCLOSURE  REQUIREMENTS  UPON 
TRANSFER  OF  OWNERSHIP  OF  A 
MOTOR  VEHICLE. 

Section  408  (49  U.S.C.  1988)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "on  the 
title"  after  "disclosure",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(h)(1)  Any  motor  vehicle  the  ownership  of 

which  is  transferred  may  not  be  licensed  for 
use  in  any  State  unless  the  SUte  discloses 
on  the  title  whether  records  readily  acces- 
sible to  it  indicate— 

"(A)  whether  the  vehicle  was  previously  is- 
sued a  title  that  bore  any  word  or  symbol 
signifying  that  the  vehicle  was  'salvage', 
•junk',  'reconstructed',  or  'rebuilt'  or  that  it 
has  been  damaged  by  flood,  and 

"(B)  if  it  was  issued  such  a  title,  which 
State  first  issued  such  a  title. 


"(2)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Vehicle  Damage  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1993.  prescribe  by  rule  the 
manner  in  which  a  State  shall  disclose  the 
information  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A) 
and  the  manner  in  which  such  information 
shall  be  retained,  and 

"(B)  not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Act.  in  con- 
sultation with  the  task  force  established 
under  section  140(a)  of  the  Anti  Car  Theft 
Act  of  1992  (15  U.S.C.  2401  note),  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  States  shall  signify  that  a  vehi- 
cle has  previously  sustained  major  damage.". 

NHTSA  ISSUES  Salvage  Scam  Warning 

WASHINGTON.— The  federal  government  last 
month  told  consumers  to  watch  out  for  used 
cars  reconstructed  from  salvaged  parts  or  re- 
built after  being  "totaled."" 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration advised  motorists  to  guard 
against  buying  used  cars  with  hidden  dam- 
ages. The  agency  said  a  reliable  mechanic 
should  perform  an  independent  inspection. 

All  but  seven  states  require  the  word 
•salvaged"  on  title  documents.  NHTSA  says. 

That  is  supposed  to  make  the  vehicles  eli- 
gible for  sale  only  to  junkyards  or  rebuild- 
ers. 

But  there  is  little  uniformity  among  those 
states  on  inspections,  reporting  and  keeping 
records. 

The  National  Auto  Auction  Association 
says  selling  rebuilt  cars  as  undamaged  used 
ones  costs  consumers  and  the  auto  industry 
as  much  as  $4  billion  a  year.  The  association 
estimates  that  in  Michigan  and  Pennsylva- 
nia alone.  70  percent  of  ••totaled^^  cars  may 
be  returning  to  the  highways. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is  set- 
ting up  a  task  force  to  investigate  state 
title,  registration  and  salvage  procedures.  A 
1992  law  requires  a  National  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  System  by  1996.  That  could  be 
used  by  consumers  as  an  instant  check  on 
whether  a  car  has  been  rebuilt.* 


By  Mr.  LIEBERMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kerrey): 
S.  432.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  make  the  Federal  Government 
more  effective  by  promoting  economy, 
efficiency,  and  consistency  in  Govern- 
ment programs  and  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  STREAMLINING  AND 
EFFICIENCY  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  a  proposal  for  which 
there  is  little  constituency:  restructur- 
ing and  streamlining  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  Senator 
LIEBERMAN,  we  are  here  today  to  intro- 
duce the  Federal  Government  Stream- 
lining and  Efficiency  Act  of  1993. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  the 
same  that  wais  declared  by  President 
Clinton  yesterday  to  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  that  is  to  make  our 
Government  more  responsive  to  its 
customers,  the  American  taxpayer.  To- 
day's Government  does  not  consider 
the  taxpayer  to  be  a  primary  customer, 
Mr.  President.  The  taxpayers  do  not 
generate  the  kind  of  fear  of  reprisal  in 
Government  circles  caused  by  Senators 


and  Representatives  who  mix  meddling 
with  oversight,  by  Government  agen- 
cies who  can  provide  opportunities  for 
meetings  to  plan  acts  of  cooperation, 
or  by  large  private  sector  companies 
that  have  an  interest  in  selling  goods 
and  services. 

These  customers,  when  asked  about 
Government  restructuring  proposals, 
will  roll  their  eyes  and  tell  you  that  it 
is  either  not  necessary  or  it  is  not  jws- 
sible.  Mr.  President.  I  am  here,  along 
with  Senator  Lieberman,  this  morning 
because  I  believe  restructuring  is  nec- 
essary, it  is  possible  and  it  is  urgently 
needed. 

Thanks  to  President  Clinton's  bril- 
liant State  of  the  Union  Address, 
Americans  are  now  much  more  famil- 
iar with  the  numbers  that  tell  the 
story  of  our  current  fiscal  problem.  Un- 
less we  change  course,  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  in  this  year  will  be  $310 
billion  and  will  grow  to  over  $600  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  President 
Clinton  unveiled  an  economic  plan  that 
seeks  to  restructure  Federal  spending 
priorities  and,  more  importantly,  to 
take  serious  action  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit.  The  plan  includes 
much  that  is  controversial.  The  spend- 
ing cuts  are  not  going  to  be  without 
pain  and  tax  increases  are  never  popu- 
lar. The  plan  calls  on  us  to  put  our  po- 
litical reputations  where  our  mouths 
are.  We  have  all  been  talking  about 
tough  choices.  Now  it  is  time  to  make 
them.  I  believe  it  is  our  responsibility 
in  Congress,  Mr.  President,  to  respond 
to  the  President's  challenge  and  to  fi- 
nally break  the  gridlock  and  put  this 
Nation  on  a  sound  fiscal  course. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  I  will  be 
working  in  the  Senate  and  with  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  what  I  believe 
are  significant  and  welcome  departures 
from  the  ways  we  have  conducted  busi- 
ness before.  Although  the  President's 
plan  is  a  dramatic  step,  from  my  per- 
spective it  is  just  a  beginning. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  make  substan- 
tial additional  progress  toward  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  through  action  on  three 
fronts.  First,  controlling  the  growth  of 
entitlements  and  transfer  payments, 
those  nearly  900  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  checks  to  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. Second,  improving  oversight  of 
Federal  contracts.  And  third,  reducing 
the  size  and  structure  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Category  No.  1,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
most  difficult  politically.  The  tremen- 
dous stream  of  revenue  flowing  out  in 
the  form  of  transfer  payments  is  not 
growing  by  accident.  It  has  the  largest 
and  most  active  group  of  advocates. 
Within  this  torrent  of  money,  health 
care  is  the  most  troublesome  compo- 
nent. I  have  been  on  the  floor  several 
times  in  the  past  to  discuss  the  crucial 
importance  of  health  care  reform  to  re- 
ducing the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

Quite  simply,  all  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  deficit  will  fail  unless  we  stop 
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the  runaway  cost  of  health  care.  Very 
soon  the  President  will  come  to  this 
Congress  and  make  his  projxjsal  for 
health  care  reform  and  at  that  time  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  see  a  difficult 
struggle  over  the  issue  of  entitlements. 

Category  No.  2.  Mr.  President,  the 
oversight  of  Federal  contracts,  gets  far 
too  little  attention.  Last  fall.  Comp- 
troller General  Charles  Bowsher.  the 
head  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
sent  President  Clinton  a  series  of  tran- 
sition reports.  In  these  transition  re- 
ports was  shocking  language  about  the 
lack  of  basic  bookkeeping  oversight. 
Mr.  Bowsher  indicates  that  we  are 
wasting  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  as  a 
result. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  suggested 
that  we  deal  with  these  contracts  with 
a  line-item  veto.  I  believe  Congress 
would  make  a  terrible  mistake  to  give 
the  executive  branch  and  the  President 
this  power.  However,  I  believe  we  do 
need  some  mechanism  to  end  contracts 
when  it  is  determined  they  are  waste- 
ful or  fraudulent.  I  will  return  to  the 
floor  at  a  later  date  to  discuss  this  idea 
further. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  am  here  to 
discuss  the  third  category  where  tax- 
payers could  save  some  money,  the 
structure  and  size  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  President 
Clinton's  efforts  to  cut  Government 
spending.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  this 
morning  of  his  intent  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  the  stimulus  package 
until  after  we  have  acted  on  spending 
cuts.  Americans  are  ready  for  a  smaller 
Federal  budget.  It  is  our  job  to  give  it 
to  them. 

The  central  message  of  the  Govern- 
ment Streamlining  and  Efficiency  Act 
of  1993  is  that  cutting  spending  alone  is 
not  the  answer.  We  do  not  want  to  send 
the  message  to  the  Government  or  to 
the  people  to  simply  make  do  with  less. 
We  want  to  send  the  message  that  they 
should  do  more  with  less.  And  the  only 
way  to  accomplish  that  goal  is  to  make 
Government  more  efficient;  to  cut 
wasteful  spending  and  restructure  and 
rethink  the  way  in  which  Government 
relates  to  the  people  it  is  supposed  to 
serve. 

The  Government  Streamlining  and 
Efficiency  Act  of  1993  would  send  a  sig- 
nal to  the  American  people  that  we  are 
serious  about  making  the  long-term 
structural  changes  needed  to  put  our 
Government  on  the  right  track.  It  es- 
tablishes a  2-year  bipartisan  commis- 
sion tasked  with  the  responsibility  of 
examining  Federal  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. 

The  scope  of  the  commission  will  be 
broad,  Mr.  President,  and  broad 
changes  are  needed.  The  commission 
will  have  real  power  to  make  rec- 
ommendations in  three  main  areas. 
First,  they  would  include  proposals  to 
consolidate,  eliminate  or  reorganize 
agencies.  There  are  too  many  examples 


for  me  to  cite  this  morning  of  where 
consolidation  is  needed. 

Second,  the  commission  would  pro- 
pose ways  to  improve  the  delivery  of 
Government  services,  including  ways 
to  consolidate  the  delivery  of  services, 
integrate  the  use  of  information  tech- 
nologies and  incorporate  marketplace 
principles  of  accountability  and  com- 
petition. 

Third,  the  commission  will  propose 
ways  to  streamline  the  regulatory 
process  and  coordinate  the  regulatory 
function  of  Federal  agencies.  Regula- 
tion is  not  the  Government's  strong 
suit.  We  have  often  made  matters 
worse  by  dividing  regulatory  author- 
ity. Unfortunately  this  competition 
does  not  add  value  to  the  American 
economy  or  to  the  quality  of  our  lives. 
It  only  adds  cost  and  frustration  while 
subtracting  citizen  confidence. 

What  makes  this  commission  dif- 
ferent is  not  only  the  broad  scope  of  its 
examination.  What  makes  it  different 
is  the  commission  will  be  required  to 
submit  along  with  its  recommenda- 
tions statutory  language  necessary  to 
implement  those  recommendations. 
This  would  not  be  one  of  those  cases 
where  we  spend  money,  recommenda- 
tions are  made,  then  nothing  happens. 
After  a  period  of  hearings  and  con- 
sultation with  the  President  and  Con- 
gress this  implementing  legislation 
will  be  presented  to  Congress  for  con- 
sideration on  a  fast-track  basis.  We 
will  be  giving  ourselves  an  opportunity 
to  consider  a  proposal  that  could  sig- 
nificantly change  the  way  the  Federal 
Government  does  business,  rolled  to- 
gether into  a  single  package. 

Some  are  going  to  argue  that  we  are 
giving  too  much  power  to  this  commis- 
sion. However,  unless  we  move  to  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation,  we  will 
miss  an  opportunity  to  save  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  give  the 
American  people  a  government  that 
works. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  end  there  is  a  6- 
word  description  of  what  Senator 
LiEBERMAN  and  I  propose  to  do.  That  is 
give  Americans  a  government  that 
works.  They  deserve  nothing  less. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chair,  and  I  rise  to  join  with 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska, Senator  KERREY,  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  right  moment  for  this  legis- 
lation. It  responds  in  a  very  real  way 
to  the  message  that  I,  and  I  suspect  all 
Members  of  this  Chamber,  have  heard 
from  our  constituents  in  the  leist  sev- 
eral months,  and  particularly  since  the 
President  made  his  address  to  Congress 
last  Wednesday  evening.  They  are  say- 
ing to  us  we  are  ready  to  bite  the  bul- 
let, if  everyone  is  ready  to  bite  the  bul- 
let, and  if  we  get  something  in  return. 

Part  of  what  the  folks  that  are 
speaking  to  me  want  in  return  is  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  less  costly,  more  effi- 


cient, and  more  responsive  to  their 
needs.  That  is  exactly  what  this  com- 
mission Senator  Kerrey  and  I  will  cre- 
ate with  this  bill  will  do. 

I  add  this  too,  procedurally.  The 
news  today  indicates  that  President 
Clinton  has  asked  that  the  stimulus 
package  spending  increases  to  address 
the  recession  that  continues  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  certainly  in  my 
part  of  the  country,  be  held  until  we 
adopt  the  overall  budget  resolution. 
This  springs  from  the  concern  that  we 
not  appear  to  be  going  out  to  spend  be- 
fore we  put  some  restraints  on  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  way  in  the  short  run  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  we  are  seri- 
ous not  only  about  responding  to  their 
needs  and  stimulating  the  economy, 
but  about  restraining  Government  and 
making  it  more  efficient,  than  by  cre- 
ating a  commission  like  this  up  front 
before  we  do  the  stimulus  package,  to 
prove  as  Senator  Kerrey  has  said  that 
we  want  a  government  that  works. 

This  commission  would  root  out  out- 
dated programs  and  eliminate  them.  It 
would  consolidate  redundant  and  over- 
lapping bureaucracies.  It  would  incor- 
porate marketplace  incentives  into 
Government  management  and  budget- 
ing processes  to  give  our  civil  servants 
the  freedom  that  they  need  to  make 
commonsense  choices. 

We  aim  to  streamline  the  regulatory 
process,  and  untangle  the  regulations 
that  impose  unintended  and  sometimes 
contradictory  burdens. 

The  bill  establishes  the  bipartisan 
commission,  as  Senator  Kerrey  has  de- 
scribed, and  will  follow  the  procedure 
that  he  spelled  out. 

Mr.  President,  our  aim  with  this  bill 
is  not  simply  to  make  Government 
smaller,  but  to  make  it  better.  The 
commission  is  directed  to  examine  the 
underlying  assumptions  behind  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  agencies,  and  to 
evaluate  past  results,  not  simply  past 
promises.  Too  often,  as  David  Osborne 
has  written,  bureaucratic  governments 
evaluate  how  its  programs  are  perform- 
ing by  measuring  what  has  gone  into 
the  program,  not  what  comes  out.  For 
example,  lending  programs  are  too 
often  evaluated  by  the  number  of  loans 
made  rather  than  what  happens  to  the 
businesses  that  receive  those  loans. 

Programs  for  the  poor  are  too  often 
measured  by  the  number  of  partici- 
pants rather  than  on  whether  the  par- 
ticipants are  finding  the  jobs  and  help 
that  they  need  to  become  independent. 

This  commission  will  be  charged  with 
reorganizing  and  reorienting  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  programs  so  that 
they  incorporate  some  of  the  principles 
of  the  marketplace — accountability, 
consumer  choice,  and  competition — 
into  the  delivery  of  Government  serv- 
ices. 

Adopting  those  principles  obviously 
does  not  mean  wholesale  deregulation 


or  indiscriminate  privatization,  for  the 
work  of  Government  is  far  different 
than  the  work  of  business.  But  we  have 
something  to  learn  from  the  private 
sector.  We  need  to  encourage  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  from  what  works  in  the 
private  sector,  and  in  many  State  gov- 
ernments where  these  entrepreneurial 
innovations  have  been  successful. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  as  David 
Osborne  has  described  better  than  any- 
one else  I  know,  the  hierarchial  cen- 
tralized Federal  bureaucracy  that  has 
been  growing  and  growing  since  the 
1930's  finds  it  difficult  to  function  as 
well  as  it  used  to  in  the  complex  infor- 
mation age  in  which  we  are  now  living. 
So  we  cannot  continue  to  layer  one 
well-intentioned  program  on  top  of  the 
other.  We  need  to  take  advantage  of 
new  technologies  and  use  them  to  im- 
prove management,  to  reduce  adminis- 
trative costs  and  to  make  Government 
more  accessible  to  the  people  for  whom 
it  is  supposed  to  be  working. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  private  sector, 
all  is  not  perfect,  but  nonetheless  in 
the  private  sector,  competition  exists 
to  induce  companies  to  be  more  effi- 
cient. And  when  companies  lose  their 
effective  purpose,  sadly,  it  forces  some 
of  them  to  go  out  of  business. 

In  Government,  there  is  not  that 
competition.  And  therefore,  the  effi- 
ciency of  Government  depends  on  our 
skills  in  the  legislative  branch  in  per- 
forming effective  oversight  of  Govern- 
ment; in  weeding  out  agencies  that  no 
longer  have  an  appropriate  purpose;  in 
cutting  out  fat  in  the  agencies  that  do 
have  an  appropriate  purpose  but  are 
performing  it  ineffectively. 

That  is  the  aim  of  this  bill.  There  are 
examples  galore  of  different  branches 
of  the  Government  all  working  on  the 
same  problem  without  coordination 
and  sometimes  indeed  at  cross  pur- 
poses. Sixteen  different  Government 
offices  for  example  claim  responsibility 
for  one  or  another  aspect  of  trade  pro- 
motion. 

Forty  different  Federal  programs  are 
in  the  business  of  selling  houses  where 
the  Government  has  become  the  owner 
through  foreclosure  or  other  guaran- 
teed programs.  Twenty  different  agen- 
cies exercise  responsibility  over  chil- 
dren's issues. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  sometimes  our 
Government  as  well-intentioned  as  it  is 
trips  over  itself  and  that  the  citizens 
for  whom  the  Government  is  supposed 
to  be  working  are  frustrated? 

It  is  not  reasonable  that  citizens 
have  to  spend  as  much  time  as  they  do 
contacting  us  in  Congress  just  to  nego- 
tiate their  way  through  the  often  be- 
wildering maze  of  Federal  offices  that 
confront  them  when  they  need  help  or 
have  a  simple  question. 

In  Hartford,  a  city  of  140,000,  the 
phone  directory  lists  30  separate  Fed- 
eral offices.  I  wonder  whether  those 
Federal  offices  communicate  or  even 
know  that  the  others  exist? 
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Mr.  President,  I  view  this  legislation 
as  the  first  volley  in  our  efforts,  in  our 
plans,  to  make  some  hard  choices  in 
this  session.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
need  to  deal  with  these  choices  in  a 
single  comprehensive  package. 

I  recognize  as  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska does  that  there  is  certainly 
room  for  improvement  and  compromise 
in  this  proposal.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  other  Members  who  are 
working  on  similar  proposals,  and  of 
course,  eagerly  welcome  the  adminis- 
tration's contributions  and  supjxjrt. 
But  if  there  was  ever  a  moment  to 
move  forward  in  a  strong  concerted 
way  to  make  our  Government  serve  the 
purposes  we  and  our  constituents  want 
it  to  serve,  but  in  the  leaner  more  effi- 
cient fashion,  this  is  that  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  send  forward 
the  bill  entitled  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Streamlining  and  Efficiency  Act 
of  1993. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  432 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  '-Federal  Government  Streamlining  and 
Efficiency  Act  of  1993". 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
make  the  Federal  Government  more  effec- 
tive by  consolidating-  or  eliminating  redun- 
dant or  obsolete  programs  or  agencies,  and 
promoting  economy,  efficiency,  and  consist- 
ency in  Government  programs  and  services. 

SEC.  2.  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
an  independent  commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Commission  for  a  Government  That 
Works  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  --Commission"). 

(b)  Duties.— The  Commission  shall  carry 
out  the  duties  specified  for  it  in  this  Act. 

(c)  Appointment.— 

(1)  In  general.— <A)  The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  14  members. 

(B)  Appointments  to  the  Commission  shall 
be  made  by  no  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Membership.— (A)  The  President  shall 
appoint  4  members  to  the  Commission,  of 
whom  2  shall  not  be  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  elected  to  Federal  office  at 
the  time  of  appointment  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  -'citizen  members"). 

(B)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  appoint  3  members,  of  whom— 

(i)  2  shall  be  citizen  members;  and 
(ii)  1  shall  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(C)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
shall  appoint  3  members,  of  whom — 

(i)  2  shall  be  citizen  members;  and 
(ii)  1  shall  be  a  Senator. 

(D)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  appoint  2  members,  of 
whom— 

(i)  1  shall  be  a  citizen  member;  and 
(ii)  1  shall  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(E)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
shall  ap|>oint  2  members,  of  whom— 


(i)  1  shall  be  a  citizen  member;  and 

(ii)  1  shall  be  a  Senator. 

(3)  Chairman— The  President,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Senate  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, shall  designate  1  member  of  the  Com- 
mission who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Cojnmission. 
jd)  Terms.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  terms  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  begin  on 
October  1.  1993.  The  term  of  each  appoint- 
ment shall  be  2  years.  An  Individual  may  be 
appointed  to  serve  any  number  of  terms  on 
the  Commission. 

(2)  Successive  appointments.— Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  5.  appointments 
shall  be  made  to  the  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c)  at  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Meetings.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Commission  shall 
meet  as  necessary  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities. The  Commission  may  conduct 
meetings  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
when  necessary. 

(2)  Public  access.— The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 552b  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  to  meetings  held  by  the  Commission. 

(0  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment.  The  individual  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term  for  which  the 
individual's  predecessor  was  appointed. 

(g)  Pay  and  Travel  Expenses  — 

(1)  Pay. — (A)  Each  member,  other  than  the 
Chairman  and  Members  of  Congress,  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  minimum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time)  during  which  the  member  is  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(B)  The  Chairman  shall  be  paid  for  each 
day  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  mini- 
mum annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5314  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Travel  expenses.— Members  shall  re- 
ceive travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 5702  and  5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(h)  Director  of  Staff.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Commission  shall, 
without  regard  to  section  5311(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  appoint  a  Staff  Director. 

(2)  Pay —The  Director  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(i)  Staff.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3).  the  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
pay  of  additional  personnel. 

(2)  APPOINTMENTS  WTTHOUT  REGARD  TO  COM- 
PETITIVE SERVICE  LiMrrs.- The  Director  may 
make  such  appointments  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  any  personnel  so  appointed  may 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  an  indi- 
vidual so  appointed  may  not  receive  pay  in 
excess  of  120  percent  of  the  minimum  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  GS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule. 
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(3)  Detailees.— Upon  request  of  the  Direc- 
tor, the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  may  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of 
that  department  or  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(4)  Detail  of  government  emploii-ees.— 
Any  Federal  Government  employee  may  be 
detailed  to  the  Commission  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  and  such  detail  shall  be 
without  interruption  or  loss  of  civil  service 
status  or  privilege. 

(j)  Other  AuTHORrry.— 

(1)  Intermittent  services.— The  Commis- 
sion may  procure  by  contract,  to  the  extent 
funds  are  available,  the  temporary  or  inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  or  consultants 
pursuant  to  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  Leasing  and  personal  property.— The 
Commission  may  lease  space  and  acquire 
personal  property  to  the  extent  funds  are 
available. 

(k)  Department  and  agency  Coopera- 
TTON.— All  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
shall  cooperate  fully  with  all  requests  for  in- 
formation from  the  Commission  and  shall  re- 
spond to  requests  for  information  by  the 
Commission  within  30  days  after  a  request  or 
such  other  time  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(1)  althorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  2000  to  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
its  duties  under  this  Act,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

SEC.      3.      PROCEDURES      FOR      MAKING      REC- 
OMMENDATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  shall  un- 
dertake an  examination  of  Federal  agencies 
and  programs,  including  entitlement  pro- 
grams, and  submit  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress findings  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing reforms  of  the  organization  and  oper- 
ations of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  Government  more  ef- 
fective by  promoting  economy,  efficiency. 
and  consistency  in  Government  programs 
and  services.  Such  recommendations  shall 
Include  proposals  to — 

(1)  consolidate,  eliminate,  or  reorganize 
agencies  or  programs  that— 

(A)  are  outdated  and  no  longer  meet  their 
statutory  objectives; 

(B)  are  duplicated  by.  or  are  similar  to 
other  programs  or  agencies  in  the  same  or 
different  departments;  and 

(C)  provide  services  or  benefits  which  are 
not  consistent  with  or  counter  initiatives  in 
other  agencies  or  programs; 

(2)  improve  the  delivery  of  Government 
services  to  regions.  States,  localities,  and  in- 
dividuals, including  recommendations  to — 

(A)  consolidate  the  delivery  of  services 
through  coordination  of  service  providers  or 
similar  means; 

(B)  integrate  the  use  of  information  tech- 
nologies to  improve  management  and  reduce 
administrative  costs;  and 

(C)  incorporate  marketplace  principles  of 
accountability  and  competition;  and 

(3)  streamline  and  coordinate  the  regu- 
latory process  and  regulatory  functions  of 
Government  agencies  and  programs. 

(b)  Report.— No  later  than  January  1,  1995, 
the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  which 
shall  include — 

(Da  description  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations under  subsection  (a); 

(2)  reasons  for  such  recommendations;  and 

(3)  proposed  legislation  (containing  specific 
language  proposed  to  be  enacted)  necessary 


to      implement      the      Commission's      rec- 
ommendations to — 

(A)  consolidate,  eliminate,  or  reorganize 
programs  or  agencies; 

(B)  improve  the  delivery  of  Government 
services;  and 

(C)  streamline  and  coordinate  the  regu- 
latory process  and  regulatory  functions  of 
Government  agencies  and  programs. 

SEC.  4.  PROCEDURE  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
REPORT. 

(a)  INITUL  Report  and  Review  Proce- 
dure.—The  report  required  by  section  3(b) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress and  made  available  to  the  public  for  60 
days  after  the  date  the  initial  report  is  sub- 
mitted. During  the  60-day  period,  the  Com- 
mission shall  announce  and  hold  public  hear- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  receiving  comments 
on  the  report  and  any  amendments  to  the  re- 
port. 

(b)  Final  Report.— No  later  than  45  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  public 
hearings  under  subsection  (a),  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prepare  and  submit  a  final  report 
to  the  President. 

(c)  Review  by  the  President.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— No  later  than  15  days 
after  receipt  of  the  final  report  under  sub- 
section (b),  the  President  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  the  report. 

(2)  APPROVAL.— If  the  report  is  approved 
the  President  shall  submit  the  report  to  the 
Congress  for  legislative  action  under  sec- 
tion 6. 

(3)  Disapproval.— If  the  President  dis- 
approves the  final  report,  the  President  shall 
report  specific  issues  and  objections,  includ- 
ing the  reasons  for  any  changes  rec- 
ommended in  the  report,  to  the  Commission 
and  the  Congress. 

(4)  Final  report  after  disapproval.— The 
Commission  shall  consider  any  issues  or  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  President  and  may 
modify  the  report  based  on  such  issues  and 
objections.  No  later  than  30  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  President's  disapproval  under 
paragraph  (3),  the  Commission  shall  submit 
the  final  report  (as  modified  if  modified)  to 
the  Congress  for  legislative  action  under  sec- 
tion 6. 

SEC.  5.  RENEWAL  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  If,  after  completion  of 
congressional  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sion report,  the  President  finds  that  a  re- 
newal of  the  Commission  would  make  a  con- 
structive and  beneficial  contribution  to  im- 
proving the  organization  and  operations  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
Commission  shall  be  renewed  for  a  2-year  pe- 
riod. The  terms  of  the  members  of  the  re- 
newed Commission  shall  begin  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  terms  of  the  members  of  the  pre- 
vious Commission  under  section  2(d). 

(2)  If  the  Commission  is  not  renewed  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Commission  shall  termi- 
nate at  the  conclusion  of  the  terms  of  the 
members  under  section  2(d). 

(b)  Subsequent  Reports.— a  renewed  Com- 
mission shall  submit  a  report,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  on  January  1 
of  the  first  odd-numbered  year  following  its 
renewal. 

(c)  Termination.— The  Commission  shall 
terminate  on  October  1.  1999,  and  shall  not  be 
renewed  after  such  date. 

SEC.    «.    CONGRESSIONAL    CONSIDERATION    OF 
COMMISSION  REPORT. 

(a)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "implementation  bill"  means 
only  a  bill  which  is  introduced  as  provided 
under  subsection  (b).  and  contains  the  pro- 
posed legislation  contained  in  the  final  re- 


port submitted  to  the  Congress  under  section 
4(c)  (2)  or  (4)  without  modification;  and 

(2)  the  term  "session  day"  means  a  day 
that  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  in  session. 

(b)  Introduction  and  Referral.— 

(1)  Lntroduction.— On  the  first  session  day 
on  or  immediately  following  the  date  on 
which  a  final  report  is  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  section  4(c)  (2)  or  (4),  an  imple- 
mentation bill  shall  be  introduced- 

(A)  in  the  Senate  by  the  Majority  Leader 
of  the  Senate,  for  himself,  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate,  or  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  desigrnated  by  the  Majority  Leader 
and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(B)  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  himself  and  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  by  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  designated 
by  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Referral.— The  implementation  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  shall  be  referred 
concurrently  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  of  the  Senate,  and  other  com- 
mittees with  jurisdiction.  The  implementa- 
tion bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  referred  concurrently 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  other 
committees  with  jurisdiction. 

(c)  Discharge.— If  the  committee  to  which 
an  Implementation  bill  is  referred  has  not 
reported  such  bill  by  the  end  of  the  15  cal- 
endar day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  in- 
troduction of  such  bill,  such  committee  shall 
be,  at  the  end  of  such  period,  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  such  bill,  and 
such  bill  shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate 
calendar  of  the  House  Involved. 

(d)  Consideration.— 

(1)  In  general.— On  or  after  the  fifth  ses- 
sion day  after  the  date  on  which  the  commit- 
tee to  which  such  a  bill  is  referred  has  re- 
ported, or  has  been  discharged  (under  sub- 
section (c))  from  further  consideration  of, 
such  a  bill,  it  is  in  order  (even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  dis- 
agreed to)  for  any  Member  of  the  respective 
House  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  implementation  bill  (but  only  on 
the  day  after  the  calendar  day  on  which  such 
Member  announces  to  the  House  concerned 
the  Member's  intention  to  do  so).  All  points 
of  order  against  the  implementation  bill 
(and  against  consideration  of  the  implemen- 
tation bill)  are  waived.  The  motion  is  highly 
privileged  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  is  privileged  in  the  Senate  and  is  not  de- 
batable. The  motion  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment, or  to  a  motion  to  postpone,  or  to  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to  shall  not  be  in  order.  If  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  imple- 
mentation bill  is  agreed  to,  the  respective 
House  shall  immediately  proceed  to  consid- 
eration of  the  implementation  bill  without 
intervening  motion,  order,  or  other  business, 
and  the  implementation  bill  shall  remain  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  respective  House 
until  disposed  of. 

(2)  Debate.— Debate  on  the  implementa- 
tion bill,  and  on  all  debatable  motions  and 
appeals  in  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  Major- 
ity Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader  or  their 
designees.  An  amendment  to  the  implemen- 
tation bill  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  further 
to  limit  debate  is  in  order  and  not  debatable. 


A  motion  to  postpone,  or  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business, 
or  a  motion  to  recommit  the  implementa- 
tion bill  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  implementation 
bill  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  is  not  in 
order. 

(3)  Final  passage.— Immediately  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  an  imple- 
mentation bill  and  a  single  quorum  call  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  if  requested  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  appropriate 
House,  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  im- 
plementation bill  shall  occur. 

(4)  Appeals  from  chair.— Appeals  fi-om  the 
decisions  of  the  Chair  relating  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
be.  to  the  procedure  relating  to  an  imple- 
mentation bill  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. 

(e)  Consideration  by  Other  House.— 
(1)  In  general.— If,  before  the  passage  by 
one  House  of  an  implementation  bill  of  that 
House  described  in  subsection  (a),  that  House 
receives  from  the  other  House  an  implemen- 
tation bill  described  in  subsection  (a),  then 
the  following  procedures  shall  apply: 

(A)  The  implementation  bill  of  the  other 
House  shall  not  be  referred  to  a  committee 
and  may  not  be  considered  in  the  House  re- 
ceiving it  except  in  the  case  of  final  passage 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii). 

(B)  With  respect  to  an  implementation  bill 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  House  re- 
ceiving such  bill— 

(i)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be  the 
same  as  if  no  implementation  bill  had  been 
received  from  the  other  House;  but 

(ii)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  implementation  bill  of  the  other  House, 
except  that  if  the  Implementation  bill  is  a 
bill  for  the  raising  of  revenue,  the  vote  of 
final  passage  shall  be  upon  the  implementa- 
tion bill  which  originates  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)  Final  disposition.— Upon  disposition  of 
the  implementation  bill  received  from  the 
other  House,  it  shall  no  longer  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  implementation  bill  that  origi- 
nated in  the  receiving  House. 

(n  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  House.— This 
section  is  enacted  by  Congress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  that  House  in  the  case  of  an 
implementation  bill  described  in  subsection 
(a),  and  it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  such 
rules;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

SEC.  7.  IMPLEMENTATION. 

(a)  Responsibility  for  Implementation.— 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  have  primary  responsibility 
for  implementation  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port and  the  Act  enacted  under  section  6  (un- 
less such  Act  provides  otherwise).  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  notify  and  provide  direction  to  heads  of 
affected  departments,  agencies,  and  pro- 
grams. The  head  of  an  affected  department, 
agency,  or  program  shall  be  responsible  for 
implementation  and  shall  proceed  with  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report  as 
provided  under  subsection  (b). 
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(b)  Departments  and  Agencies.— After  the 
enactment  of  an  Act  under  section  6,  each  af- 
fected Federal  department  and  agency  as  a 
part  of  its  annual  budget  request  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress its  schedule  for  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  for  each  fiscal  year.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary's  report  shall  con- 
tain an  estimate  of  the  total  expenditures  re- 
quired and  the  cost  savings  to  be  achieved  by 
each  action,  along  with  the  Secretary's  as- 
sessment of  the  effect  of  the  action.  The  re- 
port shall  also  include  a  report  of  the  pro- 
grams and  agencies  that  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  programs  and  agencies  that  have 
been  consolidated  or  transferred  to  other  de- 
partments, 

(c)  GAO  Oversight.— The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  have  oversight  responsibility  over 
the  implementation  of  the  Commission's  re- 
port and  the  Act  enacted  under  section  6. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  periodically 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  re- 
garding the  accomplishment,  the  costs,  the 
timetable,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  imple- 
mentation process. 

SEC.  8.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSETS. 

Any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  assets  of  any 
department  or  agency  resulting  from  the  en- 
actment of  an  Act  under  section  6  shall  be— 

(1)  applied  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit; 
and 

(2)  deposited  in  the  Treasury  and  treated 
as  general  receipts. 

Summary  of  the  Federal  Government 
Streamlining  and  Efficiency  Act  of  1993 
The  Federal  Government  Streamlining  and 
Efficiency  Act  of  1993  establishes  a  biparti- 
san, fourteen-member,  two-year  commission 
to  make  recommendations  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Commission  will  submit  a  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  containing  rec- 
ommendations to  eliminate,  consolidate,  or 
reorganize  Federal  agencies  and  programs 
that  are  obsolete  or  redundant,  and  to  pro- 
mote economy,  efficiency,  and  consistency 
in  the  delivery  of  Government  programs  and 
services.  To  ensure  that  the  recommenda- 
tions are  acted  upon,  the  commission's  re- 
port will  include  proposed  statutory  lan- 
guage necessary  to  implement  its  rec- 
ommendations. This  legislation  will  be  sub- 
ject to  fast-track  consideration  and  a  single 
up-or-down  vote  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Commission,  known 
as  the  Commission  For  A  Government  That 
Works,  may  be  renewed  for  two  additional 
terms  at  the  option  of  the  President,  but  will 
terminate  no  later  than  October  1,  1999. 

sec.  1.  SHORT  TFTLE  AND  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  'Federal  Govermt.ent 
Streamlining  and  Efficiency  Act  of  1993"  is 
to  make  the  Federal  Government  more  effec- 
tive by  consolidating  or  eliminating  redun- 
dant or  obsolete  programs  or  agencies,  and 
promoting  economy,  efficiency,  and  consist- 
ency in  Government  programs  and  services. 

sec.  2.  THE  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  has  14  members,  ap- 
pointed within  30  days  of  enactment  of  the 
Act.  The  President  appoints  4  members,  two 
of  whom  are  private  citizens  not  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  elected  to 
Federal  office.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  each  ap- 
point 3  members,  of  whom  two  are  citizen 
members  and  one  is  a  Member  of  Congress. 
The  Minority  leaders  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate each  appoint  two  members,  of  whom  one 
is  a  citizen  member  and  one  is  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

The  President  designates  a  chairman 
among  the  members.  The  Commission  ap- 


points a  director  and  staff,  and  many  have 
agency  detailees.  The  two-year  term  of  the 
commission  will  begin  on  October  1,  1993.  At 
the  option  of  the  President,  the  commission 
may  be  renewed  for  up  to  two  additional 
terms. 

SEC.  3.  PR(XEDURES  FOR  MAKING 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Cc^mission  will  examine  Federal 
agencies  and  programs,  including  entitle- 
ment programs,  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  Congress  on  January  1.  1995  a  report  in- 
cluding recommendations  and  accompanying 
implementing  legislation  to 

1.  Eliminate,  consolidate,  or  reorganize 
programs  or  agencies; 

2.  Improve  the  delivery  of  government 
services  to  regions.  States,  localities,  and  in- 
dividuals by.  among  other  things,  integrat- 
ing the  use  of  information  technologies  to 
improve  management  and  reduce  adminis- 
trative costs  and  incorporating  marketplace 
principles  of  accountability  and  competition, 
and 

3.  Streamline  and  coordinate  the  regu- 
latory process  and  regulatory  functions  of 
Government  agencies  and  programs. 

SEC.  4.  PROCEDURE  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
REPORT 

An  initial  version  of  the  report,  which  in- 
cludes recommendations  and  proposed  imple- 
menting legislation,  is  submitted  to  the 
President  and  Congress.  The  Commission 
holds  public  hearings  for  60  days  after  the  re- 
port is  initially  submitted.  No  more  than  45 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  pe- 
riod, the  Commission  submits  a  final  report, 
reflecting  any  modifications  resulting  from 
the  hearings,  to  the  President.  The  President 
approves  or  disapproves  the  report  within  15 
days.  If  the  President  disapproves,  the  Com- 
mission has  30  days  to  modify  the  report. 
The  final  report,  as  modified,  is  then  submit- 
ted to  Congress. 

SEC.  5.  RENEWAL  OF  COMMISSION 

After  the  Commission  completes  its  two- 
year  term  and  submits  its  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  the  President  has 
the  option  of  renewing  the  Commission  for 
another  two-year  term  if  the  President  finds 
that  renewal  would  make  a  constructive  and 
beneficial  contribution  to  improving  the  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  government.  If  the 
President  decides  to  do  so.  the  renewed  Com- 
mission will  submit  a  report  on  January  1, 
1997  pursuant  to  the  same  procedures  as  the 
initial  report.  Upon  submission  of  that  re- 
port, the  President  may  opt  to  renew  the 
Commission  for  another  two-year  term.  The 
Commission  terminates  on  October  I.  1999. 
and  cannot  be  renewed  again. 

SEC.  6.  CONGRESSIONAL  CONSIDERATION  OF 
COMMISSION  REPORT 

When  the  Commission  submits  its  report 
to  Congress,  the  Majority  Leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  House  (or 
designated  Members)  shall  introduce  the  im- 
plementing legislation  bill  contained  in  the 
report  on  the  first  session  day  in  which  both 
Houses  are  in  session.  The  bill  shall  be  re- 
ferred concurrently  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  in  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  in  the 
House,  and  other  committees  with  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Committees  shall  have  15  calendar 
days  to  report  or  discharge  the  bill.  Five  ses- 
sion days  after  the  bill  has  been  reported  or 
discharged  by  the  committees,  the  bill  will 
be  in  order  for  consideration  on  an  expedited 
basis.  Amendments  to  the  implementation 
bill  are  not  in  order. 

SEC.  7.  IMPLEMENTATION 

0MB  has  primary  responsibility  for  imple- 
menting the  Commission's  report.  GAO  has 
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oversight  responsibility  and  periodically  re- 
ports to  the  President  and  Congress  regard- 
ing the  process. 

SEC.  8.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSETS 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  executive 
branch  assets  resulting  from  implementation 
of  the  report  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
as  general  receipts. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
that  I  hope  the  introduction  of  this  leg- 
islation on  Senator  Lieberman's  birth- 
day is  an  indication  of  our  great  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  things  that  I  did  not 
mention  in  my  remarks  that  I  believe 
all  of  us  have  heard  from  our  people  at 
home  is  that  the  amount  of  paperwork 
and  regulation  very  often  there  from 
government  agencies  hats  become  more 
and  more  difficult.  It  is  not  just  busi- 
ness interests.  Anybody  who  has  talked 
to  people  involved  in  special  education, 
or  chapter  1,  or  school  lunch  programs, 
knows  that  the  top  of  the  agenda,  even 
before  they  get  to  the  desire  for  more 
money,  is  very  often  the  fact  that  the 
paperwork  has  become  very  onerous. 

I  believe  that  the  divided  nature  of 
authority  at  the  Federal  level  produces 
an  awful  lot  of  that  paperwork.  Very 
often.  Federal  agencies  operate  under 
the  assumption  that  the  people  they 
are  trying  to  help  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  as  a  consequence,  they  put  all 
kinds  of  paperwork  out  for  them  to 
complete  prior  to  being  given  resources 
and  prior  to  allowing  their  resources  to 
continue.  One  of  the  things  that  I 
think  will  come  from  restructuring 
Government  and  making  it  operate  in  a 
much  more  simple  fashion  is  that  the 
paperwork  burden  we  are  hearing  about 
from  schools  and  teachers — and  that  we 
are  hearing  about  from  throughout  our 
communities — would  be  substantially 
reduced. 

Again,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  in- 
troducing this  legislation  with  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  whose  birth- 
day is  today.  Senator  Lieberman.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  lead- 
ership and  with  Republicans,  as  well  as 
Democrats,  to  improve  this  legislation. 
It  is  of  urgent  necessity  that  we  seize 
this  moment  land  enact  it  this  year. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
commend  my  colleagues  for  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
triguing approach  to  addressing  the 
problem.  I  look  forward  to  learning 
more  about  the  bill  in  the  coming  days. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Breaux). 
S.  433.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  lands  in  Cameron  Parish.  LA, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

CAMERON  PARISH  LAND  CONVEYANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  to 
convey  approximately  141  acres  of  land 
in  Cameron  Parish,  LA,  to  the  West 
Cameron  Port  Commission  to  allow  the 


commission  to  develop  a  public  port  fa- 
cility. This  area,  known  as  Monkey  Is- 
land, is  situated  just  over  a  mile  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Monkey  Island  is  bordered  by  both 
the  Calcasieu  ship  channel  and 
Calcasieu  Pass,  which  provide  both 
deep  draft  and  shallow  draft  capabili- 
ties, with  close  access  to  the  gulf.  De- 
velopment of  a  public  port  facility  will 
allow  Cameron  Parish  to  provide  in- 
creased recreational  opportunities 
through  boat-launching  facilities,  a 
marina,  fishing  piers,  and  park  areas. 
In  addition,  the  port  will  provide  an 
economic  stimulus  for  the  area 
through  the  development  of  a  commer- 
cial docking  facility.  Port  Commission 
offices,  port-related  cargo  warehouse 
facilities,  and  a  community  industrial 
park. 

The  area  was  originally  withdrawn 
for  use  by  the  Coast  Guard  in  1875.  The 
Coast  Guard  now  uses  only  a  few  acres, 
and  relinquished  the  remainder  of  the 
property  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  1984.  Other  than  a  few  un- 
occupied structures,  the  property  is  va- 
cant, and  has  not  been  utilized  by  the 
BLM. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  very  simi- 
lar to  legislation  I  introduced  last  Con- 
gress, S.  3100.  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
colleague.  Senator  Breaux,  for  cospon- 
soring  this  bill  again  this  year.  The 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources ordered  S.  3100  favorably  re- 
ported by  a  vote  of  20-^,  and  the  bill 
later  passed  the  Senate  by  a  voice  vote. 
The  House  passed  the  bill  at  the  end  of 
the  102d  Congress,  but  because  of 
amendments  unrelated  to  the  land  con- 
veyance, we  were  unable  to  complete 
passage  of  the  bill  before  adjournment. 
However,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  con- 
troversy surrounding  this  legislation, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  be 
enacted  early  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  this  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  433 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  CONVEYANCE  OF  LANDS. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.— Subject  to  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary')  is  directed  to 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed  and  without  mone- 
tary consideration,  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  and  to  certain 
lands  located  in  Cameron  Parish  Louisiana, 
ais  described  in  section  2.  to  the  West  Cam- 
eron Port  Commission  for  use  as  a  public 
port  facility  or  for  other  public  purposes. 

(b)  RESERVATION  OF  MINERALS.— The  Unit- 
ed States  hereby  excepts  and  reserves  from 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  all  minerals 
underlying  the  lands  referred  to  in  section  2. 

(C)   REVERSION   TO  THE   UNFTED   STATES.— If 

the  lands  conveyed  by  the  United  States  pur- 


suant to  this  Act  cease  to  be  operated  by  the 
West  Cameron  Port  Authority  for  use  as  a 
public  port  facility  or  for  other  public  pur- 
poses, such  lands  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
not  acquire  any  lands  under  this  subsection 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  lands, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  have  become  con- 
taminated with  hazardous  substances  (as  de- 
fined in  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
(42  U  S  C  9601)) 

(d)  Retention  of  Property  for  Coast 
Guard.— The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  West  Cameron 
Port  Authority,  shall  except  and  reserve 
from  such  conveyance  all  right,  title,  an  in- 
terest to  approximately  3.0  acres  of  lands 
previously  used  by  the  Coast  Guard,  along 
with  any  improvements  thereon,  for  the  con- 
tinued use  and  benefit  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

(e)  Retention  of  Other  Encumbrances  — 
(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  convey  any  right, 
title,  or  interest  held  by  the  United  States 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  or  to 
the  following  encumbrances,  as  identified  on 
the  map  referred  to  in  section  2— 

(A)  a  permit  granted  to  the  United  States 
Army  to  install  and  maintain  an  automatic 
tide  gauge  for  recording  storm  and  hurricane 
tides:  and 

(B)  height  restrictions  in  relation  to  the 
radio  beacon  tower. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Coast  Guard,  may  include  In  the  deed  of 
conveyance  any  other  restrictions  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  restrictions  on  height  of  structures, 
and  requirements  to  shield  seaward  facing 
lights. 

SEC.  2.  LAND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  lands  to  be  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  comprise  approximately  141.4  acres  of 
Federal  lands  located  within  the  irregular 
section  32.  township  15  south,  range  10  west. 
Louisiana  Meridian,  as  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled  'Cameron  Parish  land  Con- 
veyance' and  dated  February.  1993.» 


By  Mr.   BUMPERS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr. 

Lieberman,    Mrs.    Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
Kerry,     Mr.     Grassley,     Mr. 
DeConcini,     Mr.     Levin,     Mr. 
Glenn,      Mr.      Shelby,      Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  RoBB): 
S.  434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of   1986    to   allow    tax- 
payers a  bad  debt  deduction  for  certain 
partially    unpaid    child    support    pay- 
ments and  to  require  the  inclusion  in 
income    of    child    support    payments 
which  a  taxpayer  does  not  pay,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  TAX  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Durenberger  and  I  are  re- 
introducing legislation  to  provide  eq- 
uity in  the  tax  laws  between  the  tax- 
payers, principally  mothers,  who  are 
unable  to  collect  the  child  support  that 
is  due  to  them  and  the  taxpayers,  prin- 
cipally fathers,  who  fail  to  pay  the 
child  support  that  they  owe. 

This  legislation  is  called  the  Child 
Support   Tax   Equity   Act   because   it 


gives  like-situated  taxpayers  and  citi- 
zens the  same  rights  and  the  same  ac- 
cess to  government  services. 

HISTORY  OK  THE  LEGISLATION 

Senator  Durenberger  and  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  in  April  of  last  year.  By 
the  end  of  the  Congress  we  had  22  Sen- 
ate cosponsors  for  the  proposal. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
unanimously  adopted  this  proposal  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  II,  the  October 
tax  bill.  The  conference  committee  did 
not  include  the  proposal  in  the  legisla- 
tion sent  to  President  Bush.  Frankly, 
we  had  never  expected  to  move  so 
quickly  on  the  legislation,  it  had  only 
been  introduced  a  few  months  before 
and  hearings  had  never  been  held  on  it, 
and  we  had  not  had  time  to  do  our 
homework  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  is  a  sound 
proposal  and  that  it  will  find  strong 
support  this  year  in  the  House,  as  it 
has  in  the  Senate. 

OUTLINE  OF  LEOISL.ATION 

The  legislation  permits  taxpayers, 
principally  mothers,  to  take  a  nonbusi- 
ness bad  debt  deduction  for  the  amount 
of  child  support  that  is  due  to  them  but 
which  they  are  unable  to  collect.  This 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  tax 
policy  for  nonbusiness  bad  debt  deduc- 
tions. 

In  terms  of  the  bad  debt  deduction 
for  unpaid  child  support  payments,  this 
legislation  simply  puts  mothers  who 
are  unable  to  collect  child  support  on  a 
par  with  businesses  and  other  tax- 
payers who  can't  collect  their  debts. 
Mothers  and  businessmen  both  have 
debts  that  they  cannot  collect.  They 
both  suffer  an  economic  loss.  And  they 
both  deserve  a  bad  debt  deduction.  This 
is  a  matter  of  simple  equity. 

The  legislation  then  includes  the 
amount  of  child  support  that  is  not 
paid  as  taxable  income  to  the  tax- 
payers, principally  fathers,  who  fail  to 
pay  the  child  support  that  they  owe. 
This  amendment  is  also  consistent 
with  the  tax  policy  for  discharge  of  in- 
debtedness. 

When  a  taxpayer  is  discharged  from  a 
debt  that  taxpayer  is  deemed  to  have 
received  income  in  the  amount  of  the 
debt  that  was  discharged.  If  we  did  not 
have  this  provision  in  the  Tax  Code,  ev- 
eryone would  be  giving  gifts  to  every- 
one else  and  it  would  all  be  tax  exempt. 
The  discharge  of  indebtedness  provi- 
sion ensures  that  taxpayers  who  re- 
ceive an  economic  gain  in  the  form  of 
a  discharged  debt  are  treated  the  same 
as  taxpayers  who  receive  an  economic 
gain  in  the  form  of  a  salary  or  wage. 

In  terms  of  the  discharge  of  indebted- 
ness provision,  the  legislation  simply 
puts  the  fathers  who  aren't  paying 
child  support  on  a  par  with  businesses 
and  other  taxpayers  who  don't  repay 
their  debts.  Fathers  and  other  debtors 
both  have  obligations  that  they  do  not 
honor.  They  both  reap  an  economic 
windfall  when  they  do  not  repay  their 


debts.  And  they  both  deserve  to  recog- 
nize taxable  income  on  the  amount  of 
the  debt  that  they  do  not  pay.  This  is 
also  a  matter  of  simple  equity. 

This  pairing  of  the  bad  debt  deduc- 
tion with  the  discharge  of  indebtedness 
provision  is  perfectly  appropriate. 
When  the  mother  takes  the  bad  debt 
deduction  for  a  debt  she  cannot  collect, 
it  follows  that  the  father  has  been  dis- 
charged from  his  child  support  indebt- 
edness for  the  debt  he  is  not  paying. 

The  bad  debt  deduction  for  the  moth- 
er and  the  discharge  of  indebtedness  for 
the  father  are  logical  corollaries,  book- 
ends  of  the  same  transaction,  and  per- 
fectly just.  When  a  debt  is  written  off, 
that  debt  is,  in  effect,  discharged.  If 
one  taxpayer  realizes  a  loss,  she  can't 
collect  the  debt  that  is  due  to  her  and 
her  children,  and  is  permitted  a  deduc- 
tion for  that  loss,  the  other  taxpayer 
realizes  a  gain,  he  no  longer  has  to  pay 
the  debt,  and  he  is  taxed  on  the  value 
of  that  gain. 

This  is  symmetrical  and  it  is  equi- 
table in  terms  of  tax  policy  and  it  is 
clearly  just  in  terms  of  social  policy. 
We  have  every  reason  to  assist  mothers 
who  cannot  collect  child  support  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  penalize  fa- 
thers who  refuse  to  pay  the  support 
they  owe  to  their  children. 

REVENUE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  TAX  PROVISIONS 

In  the  current  budget  climate  the 
key  issue  for  any  new  proposal  is  its 
cost.  On  this  issue  this  legislation 
stands  on  very  strong  grounds. 

The  nonbusiness  bad  debt  deduction 
for  unpaid  child  support  will  lose  reve- 
nue and  this  revenue  loss  must  be  fi- 
nanced under  the  pay-as-you-go  re- 
quirements of  last  year's  deficit  agree- 
ment. Fortunately,  according  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  the  dis- 
charge of  indebtedness  provision  will 
raise  more  than  enough  revenue  to  pay 
for  the  new  bad  debt  deduction. 

In  fact,  the  joint  committee  finds 
that  the  discharge  of  indebtedness  pro- 
vision raises  $47  million  more  in  reve- 
nue over  the  first  6  years  than  the  bad 
debt  deduction  provision  loses.  This 
finding  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  fa- 
thers who  fail  to  pay  child  support  tend 
to  be  in  a  higher  tax  bracket  than  the 
mothers  who  are  not  paid  child  sup- 
port. So,  when  the  fathers  pay  tax  on 
the  discharge  of  their  child  support 
debts  it  raises  more  revenue  than  when 
the  mothers  take  a  bad  debt  deduction 
for  the  amount  of  the  child  support 
payments  that  they  cannot  collect. 

This  revenue  estimate  also  takes  into 
account  the  likelihood  that  the  IRS 
will  not  be  able  to  collect  taxes  for  the 
discharge  of  indebtedness  in  each  case 
where  a  taxpayer  has  claimed  a  bad 
debt  deduction.  The  fact  that  the  fa- 
thers are  in  higher  tax  brackets  more 
than  offsets  this  factor. 

The  revenue  estimate  year-by-year 
finds  that  there  is  no  revenue  impact 
in  the  first  year,  the  year  waiting  pe- 
riod required  for  all  claimants  for  the 
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bad  debt  deduction.  Then  in  the  first 
year  in  which  these  deductions  can  be 
claimed,  1993,  the  joint  committee 
finds  that  the  legislation  loses  S38  mil- 
lion in  revenue.  The  third  year  the  bill 
loses  $377  million.  This  is  the  year  in 
which  more  bad  debt  deductions  will 
probably  be  claimed  but  the  year  in 
which  discharge  of  indebtedness  taxes 
will  be  paid.  In  the  fourth  year,  the 
first  year  when  the  bill  is  fully  imple- 
mented, the  bill  raises  $141  million.  In 
the  fifth  year  the  bill  raises  $142  mil- 
lion and  in  the  sixth  year  it  raises  $179 
million.  The  net  revenue  impact  is  to 
raise  $47  million  over  the  6-year  period. 
One  key  point  is  that  the  revenue  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  year  in- 
crease year-to-year,  so  we  have  a  posi- 
tive revenue  trend  in  the  sixth  year.  I 
have  obtained  nine  additional  revenue 
estimates  for  other  versions  of  the  bill. 
The  key  point  is  that  every  one  of 
these  versions  of  the  bill  raises  reve- 
nue. Every  one  of  them  finds  that  the 
father's  payments  for  the  discharge  of 
indebtedness  will  exceed  the  mother's 
claims  for  the  bad  debt  deduction. 

STRENGTHENING  EXISTING  CHILD  SUPPORT 
PRCXSRAMS 

The  bill  could  be  drafted  simply  to 
provide  for  the  bad  debt  deduction  and 
the  discharge  of  indebtedness  and  we 
could  use  the  $47  million  net  gain  in 
revenue  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  bill  would  raise  more 
than  $47  million  in  revenue  and  that  we 
could  use  the  revenue  that  is  raised  to 
increase  the  availability  and  effective- 
ness of  some  of  the  other  Federal  child 
support  enforcement  programs.  I  have 
determined  not  to  do  this,  but  let  me 
outline  some  of  the  options  that  are 
available  here. 

We  need  to  find  a  way  to  waive  some 
of  the  fees  that  currently  restrict  the 
utilization  of  the  IRS  tax  refund  inter- 
cept program  and  full  enforcement  pro- 
gram. The  fees  and  payments  that  we 
should  eliminate  are:  the  payment  to 
the  IRS  from  all  families  receiving 
Federal  tax  offset  services  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative costs;  an  application  fee 
charged  to  new  non-AFDC  families  re- 
ceiving child  support  enforcement  serv- 
ices; an  additional  fee  for  the  use  of 
Federal  tax  offset  services  by  non- 
AFDC  families;  and  a  cost  recovery  fee 
for  genetic  tests  applies  to  non-AFDC 
absent  parents. 

These  latter  three  fees  are  only  as- 
sessed for  non-AFDC  mothers  who  are 
seeking  IRS  assistance  in  collecting 
child  support.  By  waiving  these  fees  we 
could  make  this  IRS  assistance  avail- 
able to  welfare  and  nonwelfare  mothers 
on  an  equal  basis. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
finds  that  these  provisions  cost  noth- 
ing in  the  first  2  years,  cost  $55  million 
In  the  third  year,  $65  million  in  the 
fourth  year,  and  $75  million  in  the  fifth 
year. 

Taken  together,  these  expenditures 
cost  $140  million  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
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years  when  the  tax  provisions  raise  $47 
million  in  those  same  years.  This 
means  that  had  I  waived  these  fees  I 
could  not  claim  that  the  bill  is  revenue 
neutral.  The  bill  would  have  hurt  our 
deficit  situation,  so,  reluctantly,  I  de- 
cided not  to  propose  waiving  the  fees  in 
this  bill.  Had  we  raised  more  revenue, 
that  is  how  I  would  have  used  the 
funds.  I  will  continue  to  look  for  ways 
to  waive  these  fees. 

UNPAID  CHILD  SUPPORT 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  reveal- 
ing and  shocking  facts  about  the  prob- 
lem of  unpaid  child  support.  These 
facts  indicate  that  we  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  help  mothers  who  are 
unable  to  collect  the  child  support  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

In  1987,  there  were  a  total  of  9.4  mil- 
lion mothers  who  have  children  under 
the  age  of  21  and  are  head  of  a  house- 
hold without  a  father  present.  Of  that 
number,  4.8  million  families  were  ex- 
pecting child  support  payments  in  1987. 
However,  24  percent  of  those  families 
received  nothing  at  all.  The  actual 
number  involved  is  1,153,000  families  re- 
ceiving nothing  at  all.  In  1985,  4.4  mil- 
lion families  were  expecting  to  receive 
payments,  however  26  percent  again  re- 
ceived nothing  at  all.  This  number  rep- 
resents 1,138.000  families.  As  one  can 
tell  from  the  facts,  this  increase  of 
15,000  families  in  a  2-year  period  is 
quite  alarming.  This  number  has  stead- 
ily increased  since  1983. 

In  fiscal  year  1989.  $8.2  billion  were 
owed  to  families,  yet  only  $3.9  billion 
were  paid.  This  leaves  a  gap  of  $4.3  bil- 
lion that  was  not  paid.  Payments  due 
prior  to  1989  equaled  the  sum  of  $15.7 
billion.  Only  $1.1  billion  were  paid, 
however,  leaving  a  gap  unpaid  of  $14.6 
billion.  Even  more  stunning  than  this, 
if  one  combines  these  totals  and  fig- 
ures, the  current  and  prior  payments 
due  in  and  before  1989  equaled  $23.9  bil- 
lion. Yet  only  $5  billion  were  paid.  This 
figure  represents  only  21  percent  of  the 
total  amount  due,  and  leaves  a  gap  of 
over  $18  billion. 

This  loss  of  child  support  is  critical 
to  the  families  to  which  it  is  owed  in 
due  child  support  payments.  The  aver- 
age income  of  those  families  was  only 
$11,793.  This  income  is  countered  by  the 
average  income  of  those  who  do  receive 
payments,  which  is  $14,245.  In  those 
families  who  receive  nothing,  the 
breakdown  as  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  family  is  as  such:  there 
were  a  total  of  622,000  families  with  1 
child,  396,000  families  with  two  children 
involved,  99.000  families  with  3  children 
involved,  and  37,000  families  where 
there  was  four  or  more  children  in- 
volved. 

Of  the  families  receiving  no  child 
support  payments.  346,000  have  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level.  In  those  cases, 
the  number  of  families  with:  there  was 
a  total  of  162,000  families  where  there 
was  one  child  involved.  In  112,000  cases, 
there  were  2  children  involved,  in  48.000 


cases.  3  children  were  involved,  and  in 
24.000  cases,  there  were  4  or  more  chil- 
dren involved. 

Furthermore,  of  the  cases  where  no 
payment  was  made.  913.000  were  court 
ordered  payments,  and  195,000  were  vol- 
untary written  payments. 

Since  I  have  been  focusing  solely  on 
the  families  to  this  point,  let  me  shift 
my  emphasis  to  those  who  are  paying, 
or  in  this  case  are  supposed  to  pay 
child  support.  In  a  recent  study  done  of 
649  absent  parents.  63  percent  of  those 
reported  some  type  of  income.  Of  those 
who  reported  some  type  of  income,  122 
or  20  percent  had  earned  over  $10,000. 
This  suggests  some  permanence  in 
their  employment.  In  eight  cases,  the 
parent  earned  over  $30,000  and  one  fa- 
ther paying  no  child  support  earned 
$83,900.  The  data  concludes  from  this 
survey,  that  absent  parents  can  and 
should  be  paying  more  or  can  afford  to 
pay  more  in  child  support.  This  survey 
represents  the  larger  problem  that  has 
been  encountered  by  custodial  parents, 
namely  that  support  is  not  occurring 
in  all  cases. 

The  facts  tell  the  story.  We  are  en- 
countering a  grave  problem  in  enforc- 
ing our  child  support  payments  and 
this  legislation  will  help  the  mothers 
who  are  not  receiving  the  support  they 
need  to  raise  their  children.  It  is  only 
just  that  those  who  fail  to  pay  the  sup- 
port that  is  owed  should  pay  the  cost  of 
the  assistance  this  bill  provides. 

INCENTIVES  UNDER  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

All  tax  laws  provide  incentives  to 
taxpayers.  In  drafting  this  bill  I  have 
been  very  concerned  about  any  possible 
incentives  for  mothers  not  to  attempt 
to  collect  the  child  support  payments 
to  which  they  are  entitled  or  for  fa- 
thers not  to  pay  the  amounts  of  child 
support  that  they  owe. 

I  am  convinced  that  neither  of  these 
incentives  is  created  by  this  legislation 
and  other  incentives  are  created  that 
will  increase  the  collection  efforts  and 
payments  that  are  made.  In  short,  this 
bill  will  help  the  situation. 

A  mother  only  qualifies  for  the  de- 
duction if  she  has  first  obtained  a  di- 
vorce or  separation  instrument  that 
obligates  the  father  to  make  child  sup- 
port payments.  As  I  have  said,  a  di- 
vorce or  separation  instrument  is  a  de- 
cree of  divorce  or  separate  mainte- 
nance or  a  written  instrument  incident 
to  such  a  decree  or  a  written  separa- 
tion agreement.  This  requirement  for 
the  deduction  gives  mothers  an  incen- 
tive to  formalize  the  child  support  pay- 
ment obligation.  Mothers  who  obtain 
these  legal  documents  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  collect  child  sup- 
port payments  than  those  who  don't. 
So,  in  creating  an  incentive  for  moth- 
ers to  formalize  the  child  support  pay- 
ment obligation  this  legislation  will 
help  them  to  collect  the  payments  to 
which  they  are  due. 

Mothers  who  take  the  deduction  in 
most  cases  will  be  in  the  15  percent  tax 


bracket.  The  deduction  is  worth  only  15 
percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  child 
support  that  is  owed.  She  can  only  col- 
lect the  other  85  percent  of  the  claim 
by  continuing  her  efforts  to  enforce  the 
payment  obligation.  The  legislation 
permits  her  to  do  this  and,  if  she  is 
later  successful  in  securing  payment, 
she  will  simply  declare  that  payment 
as  income  in  the  year  in  which  it  is  re- 
ceived. 

When  a  father  has  been  given  notice 
by  the  mother  or  the  IRS,  he  is  likely 
to  be  shocked.  He  will  be  facing  a  situ- 
ation where  he  must  either  pay  the 
mother  or  pay  the  IRS.  He  would  only 
have  to  pay  the  IRS  the  amount  of  tax 
that  is  due  and  this  amount  will  vary 
with  the  tax  bracket  in  wMch  he  finds 
himself.  But,  paying  15  percent,  28  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  amount  that  is  due 
may  well  encourage  him  to  make  the 
payments  to  the  mother.  Given  a 
choice  of  paying  the  IRS  or  paying  the 
child  support  for  his  children,  many  fa- 
thers would  prefer  the  latter. 

When  the  father  is  found  by  the  IRS, 
the  IRS  will  not  be  giving  the  mother 
information  on  his  location.  This 
would  violate  his  confidentiality  as  a 
taxpayer.  But,  he  will  have  been  found 
and  that  may  have  a  major  psycho- 
logical impact  on  his  inclination  to 
pay.  He  will  no  longer  be  immune  to 
the  mother's  attempts  to  collect  the 
child  support.  He  will  be  paying  a  pen- 
alty for  his  failure  to  make  the  pay- 
ments that  are  due. 

CONCLUSION 

The  legislation  I  am  reintroducing 
today  uses  a  new  tool  to  work  on  the 
national  crisis  on  unpaid  child  support. 
This  is  a  multifaceted  crisis  and  we 
need  as  many  tools  as  we  can  assemble 
to  ensure  that  our  Nation's  children  re- 
ceive the  financial  support  that  is  es- 
sential for  them  to  grow  to  be  respon- 
sible, productive  adults. 

The  fact  that  this  important  legisla- 
tion raises  revenue  is  a  bonus.  I  would 
be  proposing  this  bill  even  if  it  carried 
a  cost  to  the  Government.  But,  it  is 
drafted  so  that  it  does  not  impose  any 
cost  and  this  makes  it  not  just  attrac- 
tive, but  it  makes  it  irresistible. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  on  this  bill.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  support  of  a  broad-base  of 
respected  children  and  child  support 
enforcement  organizations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  out- 
line of  the  bill,  a  case  study  of  how  the 
bill  works,  an  outline  of  the  anti-abuse 
provisions  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  A  detailed  technical  expla- 
nation of  the  bill  is  available  upon  re- 
quest.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  434 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
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SECTION  I.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Sup- 
port Tax  Equity  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  NO  EFFECT  ON  RIGHTS  AND  UABIUnES. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect — 

(1)  the  right  of  an  individual  or  State  to  re- 
ceive any  child  support  payment;  or 

(2)  the  obligation  of  an  individual  to  pay 
child  support. 

SEC.  3,  AIXOWANCE  OF  BAD  DEBT  DEDUCTION 
FOR  PARTIALLY  UNPAID  CHILD  SUP- 
PORT PAYMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  166  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  deduc- 
tion for  bad  debts)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Certain  Unpaid  Child  Support  Pay- 
ments.— 

"(1)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  any  eligi- 
ble taxpayer  who  has  any  applicable  child 
support  payments  remaining  unpaid  as  of  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year — 

"(A)  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  shall  not  apply 
to  such  payments,  and 

"(B)  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
for  such  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  payments. 

"(2)  Per  child  limitation  on  deduction.— 
The  aggregate  amount  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  any  child  for  whom  applica- 
ble child  support  payments  are  required  to 
be  paid  shall  not  exceed  $50,000. 

"(3)  Eligible  taxpayer.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  -eligible  taxpayer' 
means  an  individual — 

"(A)  whose  adjusted  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year  does  not  exceed  $50,000, 

"(B)  with  respect  to  whom  the  amount  of 
applicable  child  support  payments  remaining 
unpaid  as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  $500.  and 

"(C)  who  meets  the  identification  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (5). 
"(4)  Applicable  child  support  payment.— 
"(A)   In   general.— The    term    'applicable 
child  support  payment'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  taxable  year  of  the  eligible  taxpayer— 
"(1)    any    periodic    payment    of    a    fixed 
amount,  or 

"(li)  any  payment  of  a  medical  or  edu- 
cational expense,  insurance  premium,  or 
other  similar  item. 

which  is  required  to  be  paid  to  such  taxpayer 
during  such  taxable  year  by  an  individual 
under  a  support  instrument  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (8)  for  the  support 
of  any  qualifying  child  of  such  Individual. 

"(B)  Qualifying  child.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'qualifying  child' 
means  a  child  of  an  eligible  individual  with 
respect  to  whom  a  deduction  is  allowable 
under  section  151  for  the  taxable  year  (or 
would  be  so  allowable  but  for  paragraph  (2) 
or  (4)  of  section  152(e))  or.  while  eligible  for 
such  deduction,  was  determined  to  be  dis- 
abled under  subtitles  2  or  16  of  chapter  42. 

"(C)  Payments  must  be  delinquent  for  at 
LEAST  entire  YEAR.— Any  payment  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  which  is  required  to  be 
made  by  an  individual  to  an  eligible  tax- 
payer shall  not  be  treated  as  an  applicable 
unpaid  child  support  payment  if  at  least  half 
of  the  payments  which  are  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  eligible  taxpayer  during  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the 
taxable  year  are  paid.  In  the  case  of  the  1st 
taxable  year  to  which  this  subsection  applies 
to  payments  from  any  individual,  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
•24-month'  for  '12-month'. 
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"(D)  Coordination  wfth  afdc.— The  term 
'applicable  child  support  payment'  shall  not 
include  any  payment  the  right  to  which  has 
been  assigned  to  a  SUte  under  section 
402(a)(26)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  602(a)(26)). 

"(5)  iDEN-nFiCA-noN  requirements.— The 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  are  met  if 
the  eligible  taxpayer  includes  on  the  return 
claiming  the  deduction  under  this  subsection 
the  name,  address,  and  taxpayer  identifica- 
tion number  of— 

"(A)  each  child  with  respect  to  whom  child 
support  payments  to  which  this  subsection 
applies  are  required  to  be  paid,  and 

"(B)  the  individual  who  was  required  to 
make  such  child  suppwrt  payments. 
In  the  case  of  a  failure  to  provide  the  infor- 
mation under  subparagraph  (B).  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  apply  if  the  eligible 
taxpayer  certifies  that  any  such  information 
is  not  known. 

"(6)  Cost-of-living  adjustments.— In  the 
case  of  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  1992. 
the  S50.000  amount  under  paragraph  (2)(A). 
the  $50,000  amount  under  paragraph  (3)(A). 
and  the  $500  amount  under  paragraph  (3)(B) 
shall  each  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to— 
"(A)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 
"(B)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  deter- 
mined under  section  1(f)(3)  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  begins,  except 
that  section  1(f)(3)(B)  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting '1991'  for   1989'. 

"(7)  Subsequent  payments.— If  any  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  which  a  deduction  was 
allowed  under  paragraph  (1)  is  subsequently 
made,  such  payment  shall  be  included  in 
gross  income  of  the  eligible  taxpayer  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  paid.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  amount  if  an  individ- 
ual has  assigned  the  right  to  receive  such 
amount  to  a  State  (and  the  State  does  not 
pay  such  amount  to  such  individual). 

"(8)  Support  instrument.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  a  support  instrument  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph  if  it  is— 
"(A)  a  decree  of  divorce  or  separate  main- 
tenance or  a  written  instrument  incident  to 
such  a  decree. 
"(B)  a  written  separation  agreement,  or 
"(C)  a  decree  (not  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A))  of  a  court  or  administrative  agen- 
cy requiring  a  parent  to  make  payments  for 
the  support  or  maintenance  of  1  or  more 
children  of  such  parent." 

(b)  Deduction  for  Nonitemizers.— Section 
62(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  Unpaid  child  support  payments.— 
The  deduction  allowed  by  section  166(0." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
166(d)(2)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
"or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (A),  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  ".  or"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(C)  a  debt  which  is  an  applicable  child 
support  payment  under  subsection  (f)." 

(d)  Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1991. 
SEC.  4.  INCLUSION  IN  INCOME  OF  AMOUNT  OF 

UNPAID  CHILD  SUPPORT  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  108  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  dis- 
charge of  indebtedness  income)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 
"(h)  Unpaid  Child  Support  Payments.— 
"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  any   taxable  unpaid  child  support 


payments  of  a  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  be  treated  as  amounts  Includible  in 
gross  income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  reason  of  the  discharge  of  indebted- 
ness of  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Taxable  unpaid  child  support  pay- 
ments.—For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'taxable  unpaid  child  support  pay- 
ments' means  payments — 

"(A)  which  were  applicable  child  support 
payments  which  the  taxpayer  was  required 
to  pay  under  a  support  instrument  for  the 
support  of  a  child  of  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  which  the  notice  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (3)  are  met. 
"(3)  Notice  require.ments.— 
"(A)  In  general.— During  January  of  the 
second  calendar  year  following  a  calendar 
year  in  which  there  begins  a  taxable  year  for 
which  a  deduction  allowed  under  section 
166(f)  was  claimed,  the  eligible  taxpayer 
shall  send  a  notice  (in  such  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe)  to  the  individual  who 
failed  to  make  payments  which  contains— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  applicable  child  sup- 
port payments  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(11)  notice  that  the  individual  is  required 
to  Include  such  amount  In  gross  Income  for 
the  taxable  year  beginning  in  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

"(B)  Notice  by  secretary.— If  notice  can- 
not be  provided  under  subparagraph  (A)  be- 
cause the  address  is  not  known  to  the  eligi- 
ble taxpayer,  the  Secretary  shall  send  such 
notice  if  the  address  is  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(C)  ADDRESS  UNKNOWN —If  notice  cannot 
be  provided  under  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
because  there  is  no  known  address,  no  in- 
come shall  be  included  in  gross  income  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  before  the  cal- 
endar year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  notice  may  be  sent. 

"(4)  SUBSEQUENT  PAYMENTS.— If  any  pay- 
ment required  to  be  included  in  gross  income 
under  paragraph  (1)  is  subsequently  made, 
the  amount  of  such  payment  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  sfear  in  which 
such  payment  is  made. 

"(5)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  terms  applicable  child  support 
payments'  and  eligible  taxpayer'  have  the 
meanings  given  such  terms  by  section  166(f). 
(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  afr«r  December  31.  1993. 

Outline:  Child  Support  T.ax  Incentives 
Bill  uses  tax  law  regarding  bad  debt  deduc- 
tions and  discharge  of  indebtedness  to  help 
parents  who  cannot  collect  child  support  and 
to  prevent  windfall  for  parents  who  do  not 
pay  child  support. 

BAD  DEBT  deduction 

Clarifies  that  taxpayers,  principally  moth- 
ers, who  are  not  paid  child  support  owed  to 
them  to  take  a  bad  debt  deduction  for  the 
amount  of  the  child  support  that  is  not  paid. 

Deduction  is  allowed  for  taxpayers  who  do 
not  itemize  their  deductions.  Above  the  line 
deduction. 

Bad  debt  deduction  is  allowable  up  to  $5,000 
in  unpaid  child  support  per  child  per  year. 
Threshold  is  indexed  for  infiation. 

Deduction  is  allowable  only  if  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  Income  does  not  exceed  $50,000 
per  year.  Threshold  is  indexed. 

Deduction  is  allowable  for  any  periodic 
payment  of  a  fixed  amount  that  is  required 
to  be  paid. 

Requirement  for  payment  to  be  made  must 
be  found  in  a  legally  enforceable  agreement, 
decree  or  order.  Encourages  taxpayer  to  ob- 
tain enforceable  child  support  right. 
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No  deduction  is  allowed  for  first  year  in 
which  payments  are  not  made.  Encourages 
taxpayers  who  owe  or  are  owed  child  support 
to  work  out  initial  problems  with  payments. 

In  subsequent  years,  the  deduction  is  al- 
lowable only  if  at  least  $500  in  child  support 
payments  have  not  been  paid.  Once  threshold 
is  exceeded,  full  amount  of  non-payment  is 
deductible. 

The  taxpayer  claiming  the  deduction  must 
identify  the  children  with  respect  to  whom 
child  support  payments  are  required  to  be 
made  and.  to  the  extent  possible,  the  tax- 
payer who  is  required  to  make  these  pay- 
ments. Same  standard  as  in  welfare  reform 
law. 

The  deduction  is  allowed  for  child  support 
payments  to  any  child  for  whom  an  exemp- 
tion for  a  dependent  is  allowable. 

If  the  child  support  payments  for  which  a 
deduction  has  been  taken  subsequently  are 
paid  the  mother  must  include  payments  ais 
taxable  income  in  the  year  in  which  they  are 
paid. 

Mother  is  not  barred  from  seeking  to  col- 
lect the  child  support  that  is  owed  by  father. 
Value  of  deduction  is  only  15  percent  or  28 
percent  of  value  of  payments,  so  mother  has 
Incentive  to  seek  collection  of  full  amount 
rather  than  simply  taking  deduction. 

DISCHARGE  OF  INDEBTEDNESS 

Requires  taxpayers,  principally  fathers,  to 
pay  tax  on  the  amount  of  any  child  support 
payments  they  do  not  make  as  a  discharge  of 
such  indebtedness.  Prevents  windfall  for  fa- 
thers who  fail  to  pay  child  support. 

When  mother  claims  bad  debt  deduction, 
father  is  notified  by  the  mother  or  the  I.R.S. 
of  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  child  support 
payments  and  that  he  must  include  this 
amount  in  his  gross  income  on  his  next  tax 
return. 

If  the  father  subsequently  pays  the  child 
support  that  is  due.  he  may  claim  a  deduc- 
tion for  such  payments  in  the  year  in  which 
they  are  paid. 

Minimal  I.R.S.  burden  involved.  Taxpayer 
claiming  deduction  must  have  legally  en- 
forceable order  and  record  of  non-payment. 
Taxpayer  who  allegedly  has  failed  to  make 
payments  may  dispute  obligation  to  pay  or 
provide  records  of  payments.  A  simple  and 
objective  process.  Current  penalties  for 
fraudulent  tax  claims  prevents  abuse. 

BUDGET  IMPACT  OF  LEGISLATION 

Joint  Tax  Committee  finds  that  tax  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  raise  $30  million  in  revenue 
over  a  five  year  period.  This  is  true  because 
fathers,  who  pay  tax.  are  in  higher  tax 
brackets  than  mothers,  who  claim  deduction. 
POLICY  ISSUES  WITH  LEGISLATION 

A  mother  who  cannot  collect  a  child  sup- 
port debt  should  be  treated  the  same  for  tax 
purposes  as  a  businessman  who  cannot  col- 
lect a  debt.  This  is  simple  equity. 

A  father  who  refuses  to  pay  child  support 
payment  debt  should  be  treated  the  same  for 
tax  purposes  ais  a  borrower  who  is  discharged 
from  a  debt  by  the  lender.  This  is  simple  eq- 
uity. 

Legislation  gives  mothers  incentive  to  ob- 
tain legal  order  requiring  payments  to  be 
made  and  gives  fathers  incentive  to  make 
payment  to  mother  rather  than  to  I.R.S. 

Legislation  helps  children  of  families 
where  no  child  support  payments  are  made. 
It  penalizes  fathers  who  fail  to  make  re- 
quired child  support  payments. 

Discharge  of  indebtedness  for  fathers  pays 
for  bad  debt  deduction  for  mothers. 

Child  Support  Tax  Equity  act  of  1991: 

multiple  anti-abuse  provisions 
The  Child  Support  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1992 
contains  multiple  anti-abuse  provisions. 


1.  Legal  Obligation:  Child  support  obliga- 
tion must  be  a  payment  that  is  'required  to 
be  paid  to  such  taxpayer  during  such  taxable 
year  by  an  individual  under  a  support  instru- 
ment. .  ."  (Page  4.  line  4-€).  The  -support  in- 
strument" must  be  "a  decree  of  divorce  or 
separate  maintenance  or  a  written  instru- 
ment incident  to  such  a  decree."  "a  written 
separation  agreement."  or  another  decree 
"of  a  court  or  administrative  agency  requir- 
ing a  parent  to  make  payments  for  the  sup- 
port or  maintenance  of  one  or  more  children 
of  such  parent." 

2.  Type  of  Payment:  The  payment  must  be 
a  "periodic  payment  of  a  fixed  amount"  or 
"payment  of  a  medical  or  education  expense, 
insurance  premium,  or  other  similar  item." 

3.  Cooling  Off  Period:  No  deduction  is  al- 
lowed for  the  first  year  in  which  child  sup- 
port payments  are  not  made. 

4.  De  Minimus  Non  Payment:  No  deduction 
is  allowed  unless  at  least  $500  in  child  sup- 
port have  not  been  made. 

5.  Identification  Requirements:  The  tax- 
payer claiming  the  deduction  must  give  the 
I.R.S.  "the  name,  address,  and  taxpayer 
identification  number"  of  each  child  with  re- 
spect to  whom  child  support  is  owed.  The 
taxpayer  claiming  the  deduction  must  give 
the  I.R.S.  the  "name,  address,  and  taxpayer 
identification  number"  of  the  person  who 
owes  the  child  support  if  this  information  is 
■known"  to  the  taxpayer. 

6.  Dependents:  The  taxpayer  may  only 
claim  the  deduction  for  a  child  which  that 
taxpayer  may  claim  as  a  dependent  (not 
older  than  19  unless  is  a  student,  in  which 
case  can  be  24  years  old). 

7.  Automatic  Audit:  When  the  Uxpayer 
claims  the  bad  debt  deduction  taxpayer  who 
has  allegedly  failed  to  make  payment  is  no- 
tified of  obligation  to  pay  tax  on  discharge  of 
indebtedness.  Taxpayer  who  has  allegedly 
failed  to  make  payment  is  given  chance  to 
show  that  no  obligation  exists  or  that  pay- 
ment has  been  made. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  Tax  Equity  act  of  1991:  Case 
Study  of  How  DEDUcmoN  and  Debt  Dis- 
charge Works 
Following  is  a  case  study  of  how  the  bad 

debt  deduction  and  discharge  of  indebtedness 

would  work. 

1.  In  early  1992  a  mother  obtains  child  sup- 
port order  for  one  child. 

2.  Father  fails  to  pay  $5,000  in  child  support 
in  1992. 

3.  No  deduction  for  mother  allowed  on  her 

1992  tax  return  because  occurs  during  first 
year.  This  first  year  is  a  cooling  off  period 
when  mother  and  father  can  attempt  to  work 
out  satisfactory  and  reliable  payment  of  ob- 
ligations. 

4.  But.  father  fails  to  pay  child  support  In 

1993  and  at  end  of  the  year  he  owes  $5,000  to 
mother. 

5.  Mother  may  claim  deduction  for  $5,000 
on  her  1993  tax  return  for  payments  not  made 
by  father  in  1993.  Her  tax  return  claiming  the 
deduction  if  filed  with  I.R.S.  on  April  15, 
1994. 

6.  I.R.S.  gives  notice  to  father  in  May  of 

1994  that  he  must  pay  tax  on  $5,000  discharge 
of  Indebtedness  on  his  1994  tax  return.  Father 
is  now  obligated  to  pay  tax  on  $5,000  dis- 
charge of  indebtedness  on  his  1994  tax  return 
(to  be  filed  by  April  15.  1995). 

7.  Despite  this  I.R.S.  notice  with  regard  to 
the  discharge  of  indebtedness  for  his  failure 
to  make  child  support  payments  in  1993.  the 
father  fails  to  pay  child  support  in  1994  and 
at  end  of  year  he  owes  another  $5,000  to  the 
mother. 

8.  Father  pays  tax  on  $5,000  discharge  of  in- 
debtedness on  his  1994  tax  return  (filed  by 


April  15.  1995)  or  is  subject  to  enforcement 
penalties  for  failing  to  pay  tax  that  is  due. 

9.  Mother  claims  deduction  for  $5,000  on 
her  1994  tax  return  for  child  support  pay- 
ments not  made  in  1994.  Her  tax  return 
claiming  the  deduction  is  filed  with  the 
I.R.S.  on  April  15.  1995. 

10.  I.R.S.  gives  notice  to  father  in  May  of 
1995  that  he  must  pay  tax  on  $5,000  on  dis- 
charge of  indebtedness  on  his  1995  tax  return. 
Father  is  now  obligated  to  pay  tax  on  $5,000 
discharge  of  indebtedness  on  his  1995  tax  re- 
turn (to  be  filed  by  April  15,  1996). 

11.  In  June  of  1995  the  father  decides  to  pay 
the  $5,000  in  child  support  owned  for  1993  and 
the  $5,000  child  support  owed  in  1994.  He 
makes  all  payments  on  time  thereafter. 

12.  On  her  1995  tax  return  (filed  on  April  15, 
1996)  the  mother  pays  income  tax  on  the 
$10,000  she  has  received  from  the  father  (off- 
setting the  value  of  the  deductions  she  had 
taken  on  her  1993  and  1994  tax  returns. 

13.  On  his  1995  tax  return  (filed  on  April  15, 
1996)  father  Ukes  $5,000  deduction  for  child 
support  payment  made  to  the  mother  (can- 
celling out  the  $5,000  tax  on  the  discharge  of 
indebtedness  for  1993). 

14.  Also  on  his  1995  tax  return  (Tiled  on 
April  15.  1996)  father  pays  $5,000  tax  on  dis- 
charge of  indebtedness  for  child  support  pay- 
ments not  made  in  1994  and  takes  $5,000  de- 
duction for  payment  of  same  in  1995  (the  de- 
duction offsets  the  tax  due). 

15.  Mother  gets  no  bad  debt  deduction  on 
1995  or  subsequent  tax  returns.  She  is  paid 
child  support  on  time  and  in  full. 

16.  Father  is  not  taxed  on  discharge  of  in- 
debtedness on  1996  or  subsequent  tax  returns 
because  he  now  pays  all  child  support  pay- 
ments on  time  and  in  full. 

CHART  OUTLINING  ABOVE  CASE  STUDY 
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•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  writh  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  in 
the  introduction  of  the  Child  Support 
Tax  Equity  Act  of  1993.  I  commend 
him,  not  only  for  his  initiative  in  ad- 
dressing the  issue  of  delinquency  in 
child  support  payments,  but  also  for 
his  innovative  approach  to  ameliorat- 
ing this  widespread  problem. 

The  Child  Support  Tax  Equity  Act 
makes  two  important  changes  in  the 
Tax  Code  which  will  work  to  directly 
address  child  support  delinquency. 
First,  the  proposal  would  provide  those 
taxpayers  owed  child  support  funds 
with  the  opportunity  to  take  an  above- 
the-line   tax   deduction   for  the  delin- 


quent debt.  Within  certain  parameters, 
this  is  the  same  treatment  which  is 
available  to  businesses  which  are  un- 
able to  collect  moneys  owed  to  them. 
While  it  is  not  as  valuable  as  the  delin- 
quent payment  itself,  the  deduction 
can  be  a  significant  aid  to  the  expense 
of  raising  children. 

The  rationale  for  permitting  a  deduc- 
tion for  delinquencies  is  that  those 
owed  child  support,  typically  mothers, 
have  been  promised  by  the  legal  system 
that  they  will  receive  support.  When 
they  are  unable  to  collect  on  this  le- 
gally enforceable  debt,  they  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  at  least  the  same  treat- 
ment as  businesses  so  that  they  can 
more  easily  provide  for  their  children. 

The  second  change  that  would  be 
made  by  the  Child  Support  Tax  Equity 
Act  is  that  delinquent  payers  of  child 
support,  in  most  cases  it  is  the  fathers, 
would  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
those  whose  business  debts  are  for- 
given. Under  current  law,  someone  who 
benefits  from  the  discharge  of  indebt- 
edness is  liable  for  taxes  on  the  value 
of  this  de  facto  income.  Abusers  of 
their  child  support  obligations  will  now 
have  a  tax  liability  against  the  value  of 
their  delinquency. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posal will  not  solve  all  of  the  problems 
facing  mothers  who  rely  on  child  sup- 
port for  raising  their  children,  but  it 
can  surely  help.  In  examining  this  pro- 
posal, I  was  pleased  to  discover  that  it 
can  also  help  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Be- 
cause fathers  owing  child  support  are 
usually  in  a  higher  tax  bracket  than 
the  mothers  who  can  claim  the  deduc- 
tion, the  Child  Support  Tax  Equity  Act 
is  expected  to  raise  over  $30  million 
during  the  next  6  years,  which  can  be 
used  for  deficit  reduction.  The  poten- 
tial tax  revenues  from  this  proposal 
will,  of  course,  be  reduced  if  outstand- 
ing child  support  payments  are  brought 
up  to  date.  This  possibility  would  de- 
light me,  Mr.  President,  because  it 
would  mean  that  the  bill  is  achieving 
its  goal  of  reducing  the  problem  of 
child  support  delinquencies. 

This  money  is  not  owed  just  to  moth- 
ers, it  is  owed  to  children.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace, Mr.  President,  that  this  delin- 
quency is  so  widespread.  While  the 
Child  Support  Tax  Equity  Act  is  not  a 
guaranteed  solution  to  the  problem,  it 
is  a  major  step  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
children  of  this  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  Senator  Bumpers  and 
me  in  supporting  this  effort.* 
•  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  join  Senator  Bumpers,  Senator 
DURENBERGER,  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  introduction  of  the  Child 
Support  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1993.  This 
legislation  will  provide  real  incentives 
for  the  payment  of  child  support  that 
continues  to  go  unpaid. 

The  statistics  relating  to  nonpay- 
ment of  child  support  show  an  ever  in- 
creasing problem.  In  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent has  spoken  on  numerous  occasions 


of  this  national  dilemma.  He  has  spo- 
ken about  the  many  single  parents, 
mostly  single  mothers,  that  have  been 
awarded  child  support  payments  but 
never  collect  a  dime. 

According  to  1989  Bureau  of  Census 
data  there  are  approximately  10  mil- 
lion mothers  who  live  with  children 
under  21  years  old  where  the  father  is 
not  present.  Of  these  mothers  about  58 
percent  have  been  awarded  child  sup- 
port payments,  and  only  one-half  of 
these  mothers  receive  the  child  support 
that  is  due  them.  The  other  half  are 
equally  divided  between  mothers  who 
receive  some  form  of  payment  and 
mothers  that  receive  no  payment  at 
all. 

The  State  of  Nevada  is  not  an  excep- 
tion to  this  problem.  The  Office  of 
Child  Support  Enforcement  within  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  keeps  tabs  for  each  State  on 
child  support  paid  to  mothers  who  have 
registered  for  some  form  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Office  of  Child  Support's  data  rep- 
resents about  75  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  mothers  that  are  due  some 
form  of  child  support.  According  to  the 
records  kept  through  1989.  less  than  16 
percent  of  the  child  support  due  to  Ne- 
vada mothers  is  ever  collected. 

These  statistics  are  also  troubling 
because  divorced  or  separated  mothers 
earn  less  than  the  father  after  the  sep- 
aration. The  courts  determine  the 
amount  of  child  support  based  on  this 
fact.  It  would  be  a  safe  guess  that 
many  of  these  mothers  are  forced  to 
work  two  jobs  just  to  pay  the  bills  be- 
cause they  do  not  receive  the  child  care 
payments  the  courts  have  ordered  to  be 
paid. 

The  Child  Support  Tax  Equity  Act 
will  not  only  create  some  tax  fairness 
regarding  this  situation,  it  will  also 
create  an  incentive  for  the  payment  of 
court-ordered  child  support.  Here  is 
how  it  works: 

The  bill  provides  the  same  tax  status 
to  single  parents  that  exists  for  busi- 
ness when  they  are  owed  money  but 
cannot  collect  it.  If  a  business  cannot 
collect  money  that  is  owed,  the  busi- 
ness is  allowed  to  write  that  debt  off  of 
its  taxes  as  a  bad  debt.  In  addition, 
when  the  business  writes  off  this  bad 
debt,  the  borrower  who  has  defaulted 
must  pay  taxes  on  the  amount  that  is 
written  off. 

It  is  only  fair  that  single  parents  in 
the  same  situation  be  allowed  the  same 
tax  advantage  or  penalty.  In  other 
words,  should  a  single  parent — in  most 
cases  a  single  mother— who  has  cus- 
tody of  a  dependent  child  not  receive 
the  child  support  that  is  due  to  her,  she 
should  be  able  to  take  a  tax  deduction 
for  the  uncollected  portion  of  the 
amount  she  is  owed.  And,  should  the 
other  single  parent — in  most  cases  the 
father— not  pay  the  child  support  he 
has  been  ordered  to  pay,  he  should  have 
to  pay  tax  on  the  amount  unpaid. 


The  Child  Support  Tax  Ekiuity  Act 
will  also  raise  Federal  revenues.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  fathers  generally 
earn  more  after  a  separation  than 
mothers.  The  amount  that  fathers  will 
be  taxed  on  what  they  do  not  pay  far 
outweighs  the  amount  that  mothers 
will  be  able  to  deduct.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  has  estimated  that 
the  difference  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional $30  million  over  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  our  children  are  this 
country's  most  precious  resource.  Yet, 
conditions  confronting  our  children  are 
disgraceful.  According  to  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund, 
one  in  five  children— 14.3  million— lived 
in  poverty  in  1991,  the  highest  number 
since  1965.  It  is  in  our  best  interest  to 
reverse  this  trend  and  invest  in  our  fu- 
ture. Enacting  the  Child  Support  Tax 
Equity  Act  will  provide  real  incentives 
for  the  payment  of  child  support  that 
continues  to  go  unpaid.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  fair  and  mean- 
ingful proposal.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  435.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rate  of  pay 
for  each  Member  of  Congress  to  the 
rate  which  was  in  effect  before  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  in  calendar 
year  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

REDUCTION  OF  COST-OF-LIVI.NG  ADJUSTMENT 
FOR  PAY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  repeal 
the  cost-of-living  increase  that  went 
into  effect  for  Members  of  Congress  on 
January  1  of  this  year.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable for  Members  of  Congress  to 
accept  this  increase  in  pay  while  the 
American  taxpayer  is  being  asked  to 
make  greater  sacrifices  to  address  our 
Nation's  burgeoning  deficit. 

I  have  voted  against  every  congres- 
sional pay  raise  before  the  Senate  since 
1977.  Today,  more  than  ever,  it  is  im- 
portant for  Members  of  Congress  to 
take  the  lead  in  our  national  belt 
tightening  efforts.  I  would  like  to  go 
further  than  this  legislation  by  rolling 
back  Members'  pay  to  1989  levels.  This 
bill  is  the  very  least  we  should  do. 

This  COLA,  albeit  required  by  law. 
took  effect  at  the  very  moment  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  being  handled 
pink  slips  by  some  of  our  largest  and 
most  prestigious  businesses  and  addi- 
tional thousands  are  being  handed  out 
by  small  businesses  from  coast  to 
coast.  Worse  still,  while  Members  of 
Congress  received  a  $4,000  pay  hike,  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  Arizona  in- 
creased by  11,000.  Clearly,  when  public 
servants  are  being  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try. Members  of  Congress  must  con- 
tribute their  fair  share.  In  fact,  they 
should  take  the  lead.  This  bill  ensures 
that  Members  of  Congress  join  the  rest 
of  America  in  contributing  to  resolving 
our  nation's  fiscal  deficit. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  435 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  REDUCTION  OF  COST  OF  LIVING  AD- 
JUSTMENT FOR  PAY  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS. 

(a)  Reduction  of  Pay.— The  rate  of  pay  for 
each  annual  rate  which  was  increased  under 
section  601(a)<2)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31(2))  (relating 
to  Members  of  Congress)  during  calendar 
year  1993.  shall  be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  pay 
which  was  in  effect  before  such  increase  be- 
came effective. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  beginning 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.J.  Res.  50.  VJoint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  weeks  of  September  19,  1993, 
through  September  25,  1993,  and  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1994,  through  September  24, 
1994,  as  "National  Rehabilitation 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  weeks  of  September  19, 
1993,  through  September  25,  1993,  and  of 
September  18,  1994,  through  September 
24,  1994,  as  "National  Rehabilitation 
Week." 

National  Rehabilitation  Week  pro- 
vides us  an  opportunity  to  celebrate 
the  victories  and  determination  of  the 
more  than  36  million  disabled  people  in 
America.  It  is  also  a  time  to  salute  and 
recognize  the  dedicated  health  care 
professionals  who  provide  rehabilita- 
tion care,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
unrealized  needs  of  our  Nation's  dis- 
abled citizens. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  there  are 
significant  areas  where  the  needs  of  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities  have  not 
been  met.  Reports  indicate  that 
strokes,  amputations,  brain  injuries, 
birth  defects,  serious  illnesses  or  other 
injuries  affect  one-third  of  our  Nation's 
population.  Experts  estimate  that  66 
percent  of  those  people  never  seek  re- 
habilitation assistance.  The  widespread 
importance  of  rehabilitation  is  further 
evidenced  by  reported  statistics  that 
one  out  of  every  two  Americans  will 
need  some  form  of  rehabilitation  ther- 
apy in  his  or  her  lifetime. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  we  continue  to  work  toward  pro- 
viding sufficient  resources  to  help  the 
disabled.  Therefore,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  American  citizens.  National  Reha- 
bilitation Week  would  provide  a  forum 


for  education  and  promotion  of  a 
broader  awareness  of  the  effective  re- 
sources that  rehabilitation  facilities 
provide. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  last 
year  I  introduced  this  resolution  to 
designate  the  third  week  of  September 
1992,  as  National  Rehabilitation  Week. 
We  were  fortunate  to  enact  that  resolu- 
tion last  year,  and  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port that  the  country  celebrated  in  rec- 
ognizing our  disabled  citizens  inspiring 
determination  to  defy  great  odds  and 
overcome  disabilities. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  home  to  the  head- 
(juarters  of  one  of  the  largest  providers 
of  health  care  services  in  the  United 
States — Allied  Services.  Allied  provides 
a  community  of  resources  for  the  phys- 
ically and  mentally  disabled,  and  elder- 
ly, and  the  chronically  ill. 

Having  personally  toured  Allied 
Services'  facilities  in  Scranton,  PA,  I 
have  seen  firsthand  the  important  con- 
tributions that  such  rehabilitation 
services  provide.  Since  1976,  Allied  has 
led  the  country  in  celebrating  Reha- 
bilitation Week.  As  part  of  this  week. 
Allied  has  honored  exceptional  individ- 
uals for  their  commendable  personal 
accomplishments  and  their  work  on  be- 
half of  the  disabled.  Past  recipients 
have  included  Press  Secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  James  S.  Brady,  pitcher 
of  the  California  Angels,  Jim  Abbott, 
internationally  renowned  violinist, 
Itzak  Perlman,  and  Rick  Hansen,  who 
traveled  25,000  miles  by  wheelchair 
throughout  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

This  annual  effort  to  focus  attention 
on  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  disabled  and  on  the  valiant  and 
successful  efforts  of  those  professionals 
who  are  working  to  help  them  is,  in- 
deed, worthy  of  national  attention  and 
praise. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  no- 
bler or  more  estimable  task  than  en- 
deavoring to  restore  disabled  individ- 
uals to  independent,  productive,  and 
fulfilling  lives.  All  who  are  engaged  in 
these  efforts  have  my  admiration  and 
respect. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  the  disabled  per- 
son and  the  dedicated  professional, 
both  of  whom  personify  the  philosophy 
that  disabilities  can  be  turned  into  pos- 
sibilities and  successes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  50 

Whereas  the  designation  of  a  week  as  "Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Week"  gives  the  people 
of  this  Nation  an  opportunity  to  celebrate 
the  victories,  courage,  and  determination  of 
individuals  with  disabilities  In  this  Nation 
and  recognize  dedicated  health  care  profes- 
sionals who  work  dally  to  help  such  Individ- 
uals achieve  Independence; 


Whereas  there  are  significant  areas  where 
the  needs  of  such  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities have  not  been  met.  such  as  certain  re- 
search and  educational  needs: 

Whereas  half  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
will  need  some  form  of  rehabilitation  ther- 
apy; 

Whereas  rehabilitation  agencies  and  facili- 
ties offer  care  and  treatment  for  individuals 
with  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social 
disabilities; 

Whereas  the  goal  of  the  rehabilitative 
services  offered  by  such  agencies  and  facili- 
ties is  to  help  disabled  individuals  lead  ac- 
tive lives  at  the  greatest  level  of  independ- 
ence possible;  and 

Whereas  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  not  aware  of  the  limitless  possi- 
bilities of  invaluable  rehabilitative  services 
in  this  Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That — 

(1)  the  week  of  September  19.  1993.  through 
September  25.  1993.  and  of  September  18.  1994. 
through  September  24.  1994.  is  designated  as 
"National  Rehabilitation  Week"  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities,  in- 
cluding educational  activities  to  heighten 
public  awareness  of  the  types  of  rehabilita- 
tive services  available  in  this  Nation  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  services  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  disabled  individuals;  and 

(2)  each  State  governor,  and  each  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  each  political  subdivision  of  each 
State,  is  urged  to  issue  proclamation  (or 
other  appropriate  official  statement)  calling 
upon  the  citizens  of  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  to  observe  such  week 
in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph  (1).» 
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By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  commencing  Octo- 
ber 3,  1993,  as  "National  Aviation  Edu- 
cation Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  AVIATION  EDUCATION  WEEK 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  resolution  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Paul  Simon, 
that  would  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning October  3,  1993,  as  National  Avia- 
tion Education  Week. 

From  the  ingenuity  of  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright,  to  Charles  Lindbergh's 
historic  solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  the  voyages  of  Amelia  Earhart,  avia- 
tion has  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  American  people  and  has  played  an 
important  role  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Today,  the  aviation  industry  is  still 
charting  new  frontiers  and  inspiring 
young  people.  And  significantly,  avia- 
tion makes  an  important  economic 
contribution  to  America.  Aviation 
makes  up  a  healthy  percentage  of  our 
exports,  and  the  FAA  and  the  commer- 
cial and  general  aviation  industries 
predict  that  growth  will  continue  well 
into  the  next  century. 

To  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next 
century,  aviation  education  has  the  po- 
tential to  make  math,  science,  history, 
and  other  studies  come  alive  for  stu- 


dents at  all  educational  levels.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  encourage 
students  who  have  often  been  under- 
represented  in  the  technical  fields  of 
aviation,  such  as  women  and  minori- 
ties. 

A  number  of  States  already  recognize 
the  importance  of  aviation  education 
and  encourage  its  study  annually.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  National  Aviation  Edu- 
cation Week  to  show  American  stu- 
dents that,  quite  literally,  the  sky  is 
the  limit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  51 

Whereas  aviation  plays  a  vital  role  in  the 
everyday  lives  of  Americans; 

Whereas  the  aviation  industry  makes  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States  and  its  rapid 
growth  has  created  a  need  for  persons 
trained  in  the  areas  of  aviation  manaigement, 
operations,  and  maintenance; 

Whereas  the  aviation  industry  hsis  increas- 
ingly become  more  complex  and  technical 
and  the  future  contributions  of  aviation  to 
the  United  States  are  dependent  upon  an  in- 
formed and  educated  public; 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  schools  with- 
in the  United  Stales  actively  encourage  stu- 
dents to  become  interested  in  aviation  theo- 
ries and  principles,  particularly  students 
that  have  often  been  underrepresented  in 
technical  fields  relating  to  aviation  such  as 
women  and  minorities;  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  States  annually  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  aviation  to  our  Na- 
tion and  the  value  of  encouraging  students 
to  study  aviation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  beginning 
October  3.  1993.  is  designated  as  "National 
Aviation  Education  Week".  The  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  4.  a  bill  to  promote 
the  industrial  competitiveness  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  and  expanding  the  civil- 
ian technology  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  amending  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  to  enhance  the  development 
and  nationwide  deployment  of  manu- 
facturing technologies,  and  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  Technology  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  including  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Standards  and  Technology, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoDD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn] 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5.  a  bill 
to  grant  family  and  temporary  medical 
leave  under  certain  circumstances. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wofford.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5, 
supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5. 
supra. 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein].  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  EXON]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  11.  a  bill  to  combat  vio- 
lence and  crimes  against  women  on  the 
streets  and  in  homes. 

S.  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
12.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  grants  to  States 
and  local  governments  for  the  con- 
struction of  projects  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNOUYE].  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  27,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity  to  estab- 
lish a  memorial  to  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  THURMOND],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  MiKULSKi].  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman].  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DODD]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
50.  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

S.  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  55,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimination 
based  on  participation  in  labor  dis- 
putes. 

s.  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  88,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  schools  participating  in 
the  school  lunch  program  offer  stu- 
dents specific  iypes  of  fluid  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  149 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  149,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 182  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  per- 


mit the  United  States  to  respond  to  the 
actions  of  countries  that  do  not  pro- 
vide adequate  and  effective  patent  pro- 
tection to  the  United  States  nationals. 

S.  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Lugar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
183.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
award  a  gold  medal  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  to  Richard  "Red"  Skelton, 
and  to  provide  for  the  production  of 
bronze  duplicates  of  such  medal  for 
sale  to  the  public. 

S.  1S5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  185,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  their  right  to  partici- 
pate voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in 
the  political  processes  of  the  nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  improper 
political  solicitations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Murkowski]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  187,  a  bill  to  protect  individuals 
engaged  in  lawful  hunt  on  Federal 
lands,  to  establish  an  administrative 
civil  penalty  for  persons  who  inten- 
tionally obstruct,  impede,  or  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  a  lawful  hunt,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
209.  a  bill  to  provide  for  full  statutory 
wage  adjustments  for  prevailing  rate 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  225  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ExoN^  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
225.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  any 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
that  contains  reconciliation  directives 
shall  include  a  directive  with  respect 
to  the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  228 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  228.  a  bill  to  establish  a  grant  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  use  of  bicycle 
helmets  by  individuals  under  the  age  of 
16. 

S.  232 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
232.  a  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  to  enable  such  States  to  raise 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics and  science  by  providing  equip- 
ment and  materials  necessary  for 
hands-on  instruction. 
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S.  236 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  236,  a  bill  to  in- 
creaise  Federal  payments  to  units  of 
general  local  government  for  entitle- 
ment lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Mathews],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WOFFORD]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  257,  a  bill  to  modify  the  require- 
ments applicable  to  locatable  minerals 
on  public  domain  lands,  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  self-initiation  of 
mining  claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAUTENBERG, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  INOUYE]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  261,  a  bill  to  protect 
children  from  exposure  to  environ- 
mental tobacco  smoke  in  the  provision 
of  children's  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  262,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  promul- 
gate guidelines  for  instituting  a  non- 
smoking policy  in  buildings  owned  or 
leased  by  Federal  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  285 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  265,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  credit  available 
to  fuel  local,  regional,  and  national 
economic  growth  by  reducing  the  regu- 
latory burden  imposed  upon  financial 
institutions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Mathews],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Nickles],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  265,  supra. 

S.  289 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
289,  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  exceptions  from  rules 


for  determining  contributions  in  aid  of 
construction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  297 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ROBB],  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  297,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Air  Force  Memorial  Foundation  to 
establish  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  its  environs. 

S.  298 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  298,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
35,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
patents  on  certain  processes. 

S.  311 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BUMPERS,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
311,  a  bill  to  amend  section  2511  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  lawful 
the  interception  of  an  oral,  wire,  or 
electronic  communication  that  is  made 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties  to  the 
communication. 

S.  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KOHL,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  330,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  101  of  title  11,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  eligibility  to  serve  on 
chapter  11  committees. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Campbell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  349,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  disclosure  of  lobbying  activities  to 
influence  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ExoN,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
366,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Safety,  Capacity,  Noise  Im- 
provement, and  Intermodal  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1992  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion to  Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive 
Airline  Industry. 

S.  381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lorr],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCON- 
nell],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  were  added  as  co- 


sponsors  of  S.  384,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
availability  of  credit  to  small  busi- 
nesses by  eliminating  impediments  to 
securitization  and  facilitating  the  de- 
velopment of  a  secondary  market  in 
small  business  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  385 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Feingold]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  385,  a  bill  to  change  the  tariff 
classification  for  light  trucks. 

S.  401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  401,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  for  penalties  for  States 
that  do  not  have  in  effect  safety  belt 
and  motorcycle  helmet  safety  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'AMATO,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  30,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  weeks  of  April  25  through 
May  2,  1993.  and  April  10  through  17, 
1994.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32, 
a  joint  resolution  calling  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  support  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  conclude  an  inter- 
national agreement  to  establish  an 
international  criminal  court. 

SENATE  JOI.MT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  36,  a  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
claim March  20,  1993,  as  "National  Ag- 
riculture Day." 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  37 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  EIXON]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  37,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relative  to  contributions 
and  expenditures  intended  to  affect 
congressional  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'AMATO,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 


ers], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Bingaman],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
cini], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Craig]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39. 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
weeks  beginning  May  23,  1993,  and  May 
15,  1994,  as  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Week. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Campbell]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
women  and  men. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Mathews],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Burns],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Krueger]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 42,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1993.  as  "Civil  War 
History  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ExON.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NUNN],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Krueger],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9,  a  concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  negotiate  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  weapons  test 
ban. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  24,  a  res- 
olution urging  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion of  persons  committing  crimes 
against  humanity,  including  participa- 


tion     in      mass      rapes,      in     Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

senate  RESOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 35,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  system- 
atic rape  in  the  conflict  in  the  former 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

senate  resolution  64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 64,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  increasing  the 
effective  rate  of  taxation  by  lowering 
the  estate  tax  exemption  would  dev- 
astate homeowners,  farmers,  and  small 
business  owners,  further  hindering  the 
creation  of  jobs  and  economic  growth. 

senate  resolution  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  ConraD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  68,  a  reso- 
lution urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  an  international 
oil  embargo  through  the  United  Na- 
tions against  Libya  because  of  its  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolutions  731  and 
748  concerning  the  bombing  of  Pan  Am 
Flight  103. 

senate  resolution  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  70,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  need  for  the  President  to 
seek  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  ratification  of  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Child. 


professional  staff  of  such  committee  (under 
procedures  specified  by  section  2Q2(j)  of  such 
Act).". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  73— TO 
AMEND  SENATE  RESOLUTION  62, 
AGREED  TO  FEBRUARY  28,  1992 
(102d  CONGRESS) 

Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Inouye)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  73 

Resolved. 

SECTION  1.  TRAINING  EXPENSES. 

Section  21(c)  of  Senate  Resolution  62. 
agreed  to  February  28.  1991  (102d  Congress),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  may  be  expended  for  the  training  of 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  FINAN- 
CIAL EXPENDITURES  BY  SENATE 
COMMITTEES 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  50 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  authorizing 
financial  expenditures  by  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  rate 
of  pay  of  Senators  should  be  frozen  for  11 
months. 


MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  51 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mrs.  Feinstein,  Mr.  Har- 
kin,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Robb,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Lautenberg.  Mr.  Krueger.  and  Mr. 
Pressler)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  50  proposed  by  Mr. 
Dole  to  the  resolution.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 71.  supra,  as  follows: 

Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  rate  of 
pay  of  Senators  should  be  Crozen  for  one 
year. 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  ACTT  OF  1993 


SMITH  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  52-57 

Mr.  SMITH  proposed  six  amendments 
to  the  bill  (S.  25)  to  protect  the  repro- 
ductive rights  of  women,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  52 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following: 
In  any  case  in  which— 

"(1)  an  induced  abortion  was  attempted 
with  respect  to  an  individual; 

"(2)  such  abortion  was  unsuccessful;  and 

"(3)  the  mother  of  such  individual  con- 
sented to  such  abortion — 

it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mother  of  such  in- 
dividual and  the  health  care  provider  per- 
forming such  abortion  to  provide  all  avail- 
able medical  aid,  together  with  food  and 
water,  in  order  to  sustain  the  life  of  such  in- 
dividual.". 

Amendment  No.  53 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  a  State  from  regulating  the  perform- 
ance of  abortions  after  the  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy  unless  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  pregnancy  were 
carried  to  term.". 

amendme.nt  No.  54 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  a  State  from  regulating  the  perform- 
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ance  of  abortions  after  the  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy  unless  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  pregnancy  were 
carried  to  term."'. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  55 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  a  State  from  regulating  the  perform- 
ance of  abortions  after  the  third  month  of 
pregnancy  unless  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  pregnancy  were 
carried  to  term.". 

Amendment  No.  56 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  a  State  from  regulating  the  perform- 
ance of  abortions  after  the  second  month  of 
pregnancy  unless  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  pregnancy  were 
carried  to  term.". 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  57 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  a  State  from  regulating  the  perform- 
ance of  abortions  after  the  first  month  of 
pregnancy  unless  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  pregnancy  were 
carried  to  term.". 


RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  FINAN- 
CIAL EXPENDITURES  BY  SENATE 
COMMITTEES 


REID  AMENDMENT  NO.  58 

Mr.  REID  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  71),  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    .  ABOLISHING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  The  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  Senate 
is  abolished. 

(2)  Paragraph  3(b)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  the  item  relating  to  Aging. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— This  section  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1.  1994.  unless  the  Senate 
otherwise  extends  or  reauthorizes  the  com- 
mittee abolished  by  this  section  pursuant  to 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress. 


COCHRAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  59 

Mr.  COCHRAN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  58  proposed  by 
Mr.  REID  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  71), 
supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  first  word  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  insert  the  following: 

The  language  on  page  30.  line  11  through 
page  31,  line  3,  is  null  and  void  and  of  no  ef- 
fect. 

Sec.  .  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and 
functions  imposed  by  section  104  of  S.  Res.  4. 
agreed  to  February  4.  1977  (95th  Congress). 
and  in  exercising  the  authority  conferred  on 
it  by  such  section,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1993. 
through  March  31.  1993.  in  its  discretion  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 


fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable,  or  nonreimburs- 
able, basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  committee  for  the 
period  March  1,  1993.  through  March  31,  1993, 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  S98. 708.25. 

(c)  Effective  April  1,  1993,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  is  abolished. 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  60 

Mr.  INOUYE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  71),  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Sec.  .  The  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  is  hereby  redesignated  as  the  "Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs". 


CHAFEE  AMENDMENT  NO.  61 

Mr.  CHAFEE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  71), 
supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  resolution  and  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c),  the  funding  level  for 
each  of  the  committees  referred  to  in  section 
2(a)  for  the  period  March  1,  1993,  through 
September  30,  1994,  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  lesser  of— 

(1)  95  percent  of  the  amount  provided  for 
such  committee,  excluding  funding  for  non- 
recurring items,  for  the  period  March  1.  1992. 
through  February  28,  1993,  under  Senate  Res- 
olution 62.  agreed  to  February  28.  1991;  or 

(2)  95  percent  of  the  amount  provided  for 
the  Committee  on  Finance  for  the  period 
March  1.  1992,  through  February  28,  1993. 
under  Senate  Resolution  62,  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1991. 

(b)  The  funding  level  for  each  of  the  com- 
mittees referred  to  in  section  2(a)  for  the  pe- 
riod March  1,  1994.  through  February  28.  1995. 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  funding  lev- 
els provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  Section 
(relating  to  the  period  March  1.  1993,  through 
February  28,  1994)  Increased  by  1.3  percent. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
funding  level  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  period  March  1,  1993, 
through  September  30.  1994.  shall  be 
$4,861,162,  and  the  funding  level  for  the  pe- 
riod March  1.  1994  through  February  28.  1995. 
shall  be  S4.961. 810. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  MINERAL  RESOURCES  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  PRODUCTION  COMMITTEE  ON  EN- 
ERGY AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  my  colleagues  and 
the  public  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and 
Production. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  257,  the  Mineral 
Exploration  and  Development  Act  of 
1993. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  16,  1993,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 


SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  First  and  C  Streets  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  inclusion  in  the  printed  hearing 
record  should  send  their  comments  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC  20510,  Attention:  Lisa  Vehmas. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Lisa  Vehmas  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  202-224-7555. 

commfptee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  an  over- 
sight hearing  has  been  scheduled  before 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  status  and  fu- 
ture direction  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's fusion  program,  particularly  the 
Department's  activities  relating  to  the 
International  Thermonuclear  Experi- 
mental Reactor  [ITER]  Program. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  9  at  2:30  p.m.  in  room  SD- 
366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, First  and  C  Streets  NE,,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510,  Atten- 
tion: Paul  Barnett. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Paul  Barnett  of  the  committee 
staff  at  202-224-7569. 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  energy  needs  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, March  11,  1993,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  First  and  C  Streets  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  inclusion  in  the  printed  hearing 
record  should  send  their  comments  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington, 
DC  20510,  Attention:  Don  Santa. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Don  Santa  of  the  committee  staff 
at  202-224-4820. 


committee  on  energy  and  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  public 
that  an  oversight  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  full  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  the  state  of  the  oil  and  gas 
industry. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Fri- 
day, March  5,  1993,  beginning  at  2  p.m. 
at  the  city  council  chambers,  901  Bagby 
Street,  2d  floor,  Houston,  TX.  Wit- 
nesses will  testify  by  invitation  only. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  304,  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patricia  Beneke  (202)  224-2383  or 
Wanda  Freeman  (202)  224-7556  of  the 
committee  staff. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  February 
24,  1993,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  President's  economic  proposal  and 
to  consider  S.  382,  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Amend- 
ments of  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1993,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  mortgage  and  other  lending 
discrimination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  February  24,  1993,  at  9:30 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  "the  Federal 
Government's  Investment  in  New  Drug 
R&D:  Are  We  Getting  Our  Money's 
Worth?" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  February 
24,  1993,  at  9:30  p.m.  on  S.  4  the  Na- 
tional Competitiveness  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMriTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Wednesday,  February  23,  at 
9:30  a.m.  for  a  hearing  on  the  subject 
"Proliferation  Threats  of  the  90's." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate,  9:30  a.m.,  February  24,  1993, 
to  receive  testimony  concerning  en- 
ergy tax  options. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  February  24, 
1993,  at  10  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  entitled 
"Education  Goals  and  Standards." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Wednesday  February  24,  1993, 
in  open  session,  to  receive  testimony 
on  United  States  Government  assist- 
ance to  the  former  Soviet  Union:  Sta- 
tus report  and  in  addition,  the  commit- 
tee will  meet  in  executive  session  to 
consider  and  act  on  the  nominations 
for  the  1993  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Commission,  and  the  committee 
rules. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  PASSING  OF  PFC.  DOMINGO 
ARROYO,  JR.,  OF  ELIZABETH,  NJ 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  12,  1993,  Pfc.  Domingo  Arroyo, 
Jr.,  of  Elizabeth,  NJ,  became  the  first 
U.S.  soldier  to  be  killed  in  the  Soma- 
lian  relief  effort.  Private  Arroyo,  who 
expected  to  be  discharged  shortly  from 
the  Marines  after  4  years  of  active  duty 
that  included  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
was  part  of  a  patrol  that  was  ambushed 
by  Somali  gunmen. 

Domingo  was  bom  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Living  in  New  Jersey  most  of  his  life, 
he  came  from  a  close-knit  family  and 
was  liked  and  respected  by  his  teach- 
ers, friends,  and  neighbors.  The  reasons 
he  gave  for  joining  the  Marines  were 
moral  and  selfless.  He  wanted  to  help 
others,  be  wanted  a  college  education 
in  order  to  better  himself,  and  he  want- 
ed to  provide  his  mother  with  more  de- 
sirable living  conditions. 


A  true  American,  Domingo  gave  his 
life  in  another  country,  protecting  its 
destitute,  defenseless  people.  In  his 
dedication  to  his  country,  to  his  fam- 
ily, and  to  his  high  ideals,  he  rep- 
resents the  best  of  our  Nation's  youth. 
I  mourn  his  loss.  Domingo  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  hero  and  honored  for 
his  selfless  bravery. 

At  this  very  sad  time.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Domingo  Arroyo.  Jr.» 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
everyone  knows  that  the  past  few  dec- 
ades have  brought  many  changes  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  United 
States.  New  technology  has  led  to  ad- 
vances in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  illness.  Medical  knowledge  has  de- 
veloped to  a  point  where  what  we  once 
considered  miracles  are  performed  on  a 
daily  basis. 

There  is  one  man.  Robert  "Bob"  W. 
Fleming,  chair  of  administration  at 
Mayo  Foundation  in  Rochester,  MN, 
who  has  experienced  firsthand  the 
changes  in  medicine  in  the  last  40 
years — at  least  at  one  institution. 

Since  Bob  began  his  career  at  Mayo 
on  January  3,  1950,  his  tenure  has  been 
seasoned  by  several  Mayo  milestones. 
In  December  1950,  a  Mayo  physician 
and  a  Mayo  chemist,  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  the  discovery  of  cortisone. 
And  in  1953,  the  Mayo  Building  opened 
and  is  now  the  primary  location  for  pa- 
tient care  at  Mayo. 

During  the  1960's  and  1970's  Bob  led 
the  development  of  the  Mayo  appoint- 
ment system  that  now  handles  more 
than  3(X),000  patient  registrations  annu- 
ally. He  also  helped  develop  the  organi- 
zation of  Mayo's  largest  department, 
the  department  of  internal  medicine. 

The  1980s  brought  about  many  sig- 
nificant changes  at  Mayo — the  merger 
of  Mayo  Clinic  with  Saint  Marys  and 
Rochester  Methodist  hospitals,  and  the 
openings  of  Mayo  Clinic  Jackonsville 
and  Mayo  Clinic  Scottsdale.  Bob  was 
instrumental  in  guiding  the  institution 
through  these  changes. 

Bob's  first  position  at  Mayo  was  in 
the  insurance  and  collections  depart- 
ment where  he  worked  as  an  adminis- 
trator. His  early  success  in  that  de- 
partment led  him  to  other  administra- 
tive positions  in  several  medical  and 
surgical  areas.  In  1972,  Bob  was  named 
chair  of  the  Division  of  Administrative 
Services  for  Mayo,  a  position  he  held 
until  1982  when  he  was  named  chair  of 
administration. 

Bob  has  worked  hard  at  whatever  job 
he  has  held  at  Mayo.  His  hard  work 
continued  in  his  activities  outside 
Mayo.  In  fact,  at  the  time  he  joined 
Mayo,  hockey  was  his  No.  1  priority. 
He  played  right  wing  for  the  Rochester 
Mustang's  Hockey  Team.  A  job  at 
Mayo  was  an  added  bonus. 

Others  in  the  Mayo  organization  no- 
ticed his  stamina,  speed  and  deter- 
mination,   the    same    traits    he    dera- 
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onstrated  on  the  hockey  rink.  Soon  his 
capacity  for  work,  keen  memory  and 
penchant  for  organization  became  well- 
known.  More  than  40-years  later,  his 
colleagues  still  credit  him  with  these 
characteristics. 

His  43-year  career  at  Mayo,  marked 
with  numerous  highlights,  will  end  in 
February  1993,  when  he  retires.  He 
plans  to  travel  and  continue  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  sport  that  led  him  to 
Rochester— hockey.  He  served  as  chair 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Hockey  Committee 
from  1969  to  1981,  and  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge again  in  1990.  He  will  continue 
his  service  for  the  1994  games. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  recognize  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions of  Bob  Fleming.  In  the 
words  of  those  who  know  him  best, 
"Bob  would  succeed,  no  matter  what 
the  time  or  the  challenge,  because  he  is 
truly  a  leader."* 


to  join  me   in  commending  this  out- 
standing organization.* 


ARIZONA  SPINA  BIFIDA 
,  ASSOCIATION 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  work  of  the  Ari- 
zona Spina  Bifida  Association.  Their 
tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  af- 
flicted with  spina  bifida  deserve  our 
recognition  and  our  highest  praise. 

Spina  bifida  is  the  most  frequently 
occurring  birth  defect.  In  the  United 
States  alone  a  child  is  born  with  spina 
bifida  every  hour.  Very  few  Americans 
know  about  this  disease  because,  until 
recently,  it  was  often  fatal.  Medical 
technology  has  now  advanced  to  the 
point  where  90  percent  of  those  bom 
with  spina  bifida  go  on  to  live  happy, 
productive  lives. 

Those  bom  with  spina  bifida  are  not 
without  special  needs.  The  physical 
limitations  imposed  by  the  disease  are 
often  formidable.  To  help  deal  with 
these  limitations,  the  Arizona  Spina 
Bifida  Association  has  developed  the 
Nation's  first  Transitional  Living  Cen- 
ter. 

The  Center  allows  people  with  spina 
bifida  to  adjust  to  living  on  their  own 
by  providing  them  with  the  care  they 
need  while  learning  to  care  for  them- 
selves. The  center  offers  the  emotional 
support  those  afflicted  with  spina 
bifida  need  for  the  daunting  task  of 
facing  the  world.  It  gives  them  a  sense 
of  self  esteem,  builds  their  confidence, 
and  develops  their  independence.  Most 
importantly,  it  teaches  them  that  they 
are  important  members  of  our  society 
with  valuable  contributions  to  offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
efforts  of  the  Arizona  Spina  Bifida  As- 
sociation. By  increasing  public  aware- 
ness, they  have  helped  destigmatize  the 
disease.  The  Transitional  Living  Cen- 
ter has  brought  people  with  spina 
bifida  into  the  work  force  and  into  the 
community.  The  center  serves  sis  a 
model  for  other  areas  that  wish  to  help 
their  citizens  with  this  disease  learn  to 
live  on  their  own.  I  ask  my  colleagues 


COMMENDING  JAMES  M. 

RIDENOUR,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 
PARK  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  James  M. 
Ridenour,  who  recently  completed  his 
tenure  as  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Jim  has  served  our  Na- 
tion well  and  leaves  behind  a  strong 
record  of  conservation  and  stewardship 
of  our  national  parks. 

Jim  Ridenour  was  sworn  in  as  the 
13th  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  in  April  of  1989.  Raised  in  Wa- 
bash, IN,  Mr.  Ridenour  came  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  from  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
where  he  was  director  from  1981  to  1989. 
In  that  post,  he  managed  the  State's 
system  of  parks,  forests,  reservoirs, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  areas.  He  was  also 
responsible  for  state  museums,  memo- 
rials, and  historic  resources. 

During  Jim's  tenure  as  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  number 
of  units  of  the  National  Park  System 
increased  by  13,  to  368.  The  13  new  units 
encompass  approximately  25,000  acres. 
While  he  was  Director,  new  laws  ex- 
panded existing  National  Park  System 
units  by  over  130,000  acres.  One  of  the 
parks  that  was  expanded  was  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  which  pre- 
serves sandy  beaches  and  dunes  that 
rise  as  high  as  180  feet  along  the  Indi- 
ana shoreline  of  Lake  Michigan  be- 
tween Gary  and  Michigan  City. 

In  1992,  Congress  approved  Director 
Ridenour's  special  resource  study  ini- 
tiative, and  provided  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1993  for  four  such  studies.  To  re- 
gain an  orderly  process  for  determining 
which  areas  should  be  added  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  Jim  Ridenour  re- 
quested that  Congress  fund  studies  of 
areas  that  the  professionals  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  had  identified  as 
high  priorities  for  new  parks. 

A  major  achievement  under  Director 
Ridenour's  leadership  was  an  improve- 
ment in  the  concessions  program  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  A  1990  initia- 
tive to  reform  the  management  of  the 
private  concession  businesses  that  pro- 
vide goods  and  services  to  visitors  in 
the  National  Park  System  established 
five  principles:  First,  protect  the  natu- 
ral and  historic  resources  above  all 
other  goals;  second,  provide  quality 
visitor  services  at  a  reasonable  cost; 
third,  provide  concessionaires  with  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  profit; 
fourth,  provide  a  fair  return  on  fees,  in- 
vestments, and  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment; fifth  promote  competition  in 
concession  contracting.  In  furtherance 
of  this  Initiative,  the  National  Park 
Service  issued  new  concessions  man- 
agement regulations  and  standard  con- 
cessions contract  language  in  1992. 

Jim  Ridenour  had  many  other  suc- 
cesses as  Director  of  the  National  Park 


Service,  including  invigorating  the 
science  capabilities  of  the  Service, 
strengthening  the  Service's  commit- 
ment to  education  through  "Parks  as 
Classrooms,"  undertaking  urgent  re- 
pairs at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  increasing 
funding  for  employee  housing. 

This  spring,  Jim  and  his  wife,  Ann, 
will  return  to  Indiana  where  Jim  will 
join  the  faculty  at  Indiana  University's 
School  of  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation  as  director  of  the 
Eppley  Institute,  a  new  center  on  the 
Bloomington  campus  that  will  focus  on 
park  management,  outdoor  recreation, 
and  public  land  use  policy. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
Jim  Ridenour  know  that  he  Is  an  exem- 
plary steward  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  He  combined  his  deep  respect 
for  the  Nation's  parks  with  a  fair- 
minded,  practical  approach  to  manag- 
ing park  resources.  I  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  endeavor,  and  welcome  the 
Ridenours  back  to  Indiana.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  ESTONIAN 
REPUBLIC 

*  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  February 
24,  1993,  marks  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Estonian  Republic. 
For  two  decades  Estonia  was  a  proud 
sovereign  nation — until  its  illegal  an- 
nexation by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
the  pride  of  the  Estonian  people,  and 
the  confidence  that  they  would  eventu- 
ally prevail,  that  sustained  the  nation 
through  the  dark  years  spent  under  So- 
viet domination. 

As  the  Estonian  people  built  their 
nation,  their  time  of  independence  was 
not  easy.  Membership  in  the  commu- 
nity of  nations  at  that  time  meant 
being  battered  by  the  global  depression 
and  other  social  problems,  and  the  re- 
sulting instability.  Still,  independent 
Estonia  had  a  source  of  strength  not 
fully  utilized  in  Soviet  Estonia— the 
pride  and  determination  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  free  people.  During  the  So- 
viet period,  Estonians  in  their  social 
and  political  lives  were  not  allowed  to 
draw  on  the  traditions  and  the  lessons 
of  Estonia's  past  to  help  them  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  their  present. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  work  to- 
gether as  a  community  to  face  these 
challenges,  but  rather  were  forced,  as 
other  Soviet  peoples  were,  to  spend 
much  of  their  efforts  simply  trying  to 
survive  as  individuals  under  an  alien, 
dehumanizing,  totalitarian  system. 
Only  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes  and 
such  cultural  events  as  their  world-re- 
nowned song  festivals  were  they  able  to 
pass  on  to  younger  generations  the  tra- 
ditions and  customs  of  the  Estonian 
nation. 

Now.  in  the  past  year  and  a  half,  Es- 
tonians have  had  a  chance  to  work  to- 
gether to  seek  solutions  to  their  prob- 
lems. Last  summer,  they  took  a  major 


step  by  establishing  the  kroon  as  their 
new  currency  and  basing  it  on  the  Ger- 
man mark.  An  immediate  effect  was  to 
make  anachronistic  that  familiar  So- 
viet Institution,  the  hard  currency 
shop.  More  importantly,  it  was  an  en- 
couraging sign  to  the  many  foreign 
companies  which  have  been  investing 
in  Estonia.  It  makes  it  easier  for  Esto- 
nians to  market  their  highly  educated 
labor  force  to  businesses  around  the 
world. 

Estonia  does  face  big  challenges.  The 
problems  with  obtaining  the  raw  mate- 
rials to  run  their  industries,  the  need 
to  modernize,  and  the  problems  with 
conducting  trade  with  the  other  former 
Soviet  Republics  are  difficult  chal- 
lenges. Still,  there  is  much  talent  with- 
in Estonia's  borders,  and  these  talents 
are  being  unleashed.  And  thus  Estonia 
is  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  its 
position— both  geographic  and  eco- 
nomic— to  serve  and  thrive  as  the 
bridge  between  Western  Europe  and 
Russia. 

We  rejoice  at  the  fact  that  Estonia  is 
able  to  celebrate  another  independence 
day.  After  years  in  which  the  energies 
of  a  significant  portion  of  the  world 
were  stifled,  we  profit  when  new  na- 
tions emerge  and  are  able  to  begin  con- 
tributing their  creativity  and  ideas  to 
the  world.  I  hope  that  we  are  now  liv- 
ing at  a  time  when  we  will  take  advan- 
tage of  such  happy  events.* 


CONCERNS  AND  GOALS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

*Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  President  Clinton  spelled  out  be- 
fore Congress  and  America  his  vision 
and  plan  for  the  future.  I  believe  he 
gave  an  effective  and  inspirational 
speech  which  truly  spoke  to  the  con- 
cerns and  goals  of  the  American  people. 
Many  of  us  listening  that  night  were 
rightly  impressed.  Unfortunately,  In 
my  view,  the  methods  he  outlined  are 
not  going  to  help  us  reach  those  goals. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  report  back 
to  the  people  of  Washington  State  that 
this  President  really  means  business.  I 
wanted  to  be  able  to  tell  the  small 
businessman  in  Bellevue,  the  single 
mother  in  Pasco,  and  senior  citizen  in 
Sequim  that  the  leadership  in  Washing- 
ton finally  gets  it^-they  finally  under- 
stand that  our  priority  should  be  to 
balance  the  budget,  to  get  this  econ- 
omy moving  and  to  put  people  back  to 
work. 

Further,  I  had  hoped  that  President 
Clinton  would  offer  an  honest  and  cou- 
rageous deficit  cutting  package  that 
my  fellow  Republicans  and  I  would  be 
able  to  support.  I  wanted  to  help  him 
keep  his  campaign  promise  of  halving 
the  deficit  over  4  years  to  put  us  on  the 
road  toward  true  fiscal  responsibility. 
But.  unfortunately,  after  seeing  the 
policies  President  Clinton  has  in  store 
for  America.  I  cannot  see  down  that 
road. 


The  President  has  chosen  a  clear 
path  in  this  debate  over  jobs — and  that 
is  what  this  is.  a  fundamental  debate 
over  how  to  create  jobs  and  economic 
opportunities.  The  path  the  President 
has  chosen,  to  tax  more  and  spend 
more,  simply  will  not  work.  To  quote 
former  President  Ronald  Reagan, 
"There  they  go  again." 

His  plan  is  relatively  simple.  He  will 
increase  Government  spending  and  in- 
crease taxes  in  an  attempt  to  spur  the 
economy  and  create  jobs. 

I  have  three  objections  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  First,  I  believe  we  need  to 
start  by  reducing  bloated  Government 
spending  rather  than  increasing  it. 
Second,  we  should  refrain  from  squeez- 
ing more  taxes  out  of  over-burdened 
Americans  when  the  economy  is  just 
beginning  to  recover  from  recession. 
Third,  raising  taxes  does  not  cut  the 
deficit,  as  we  will  see  using  the  Presi- 
dent's own  numbers.  In  my  view,  in- 
creased taxes,  more  Federal  spending 
and  rising  deficits  are  hardly  a  recipe 
for  success. 

As  I  travel  around  the  State,  listen- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  citizens,  I  am 
constantly  told  that  Congress  needs  to 
show  the  American  people  that  we  can 
be  trusted  with  the  revenues  that  we 
have,  that  we  can  live  within  our 
means.  The  people  know  our  track 
record  on  this  issue  certainly  is  dismal. 

Instead  of  adding  on  more  spending.  I 
believe  we  need  to  set  priorities  and 
make  choices.  I  completely  support  full 
funding  for  Head  Start.  Universal  child 
immunization  is  a  fantastic  idea.  And 
WIC  desperately  needs  more  resources. 
But  this  country  already  spends  $1.5 
trillion  per  year.  We  have  the  money. 
We  have  the  resources  and  can  devote 
more  to  these  worthwhile  programs  if 
we  so  choose.  We  do  not  need  to  add  on 
more  spending,  we  need  to  make 
choices. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  evo- 
lution of  President  Clinton's  plan  in 
this  regard.  Recently,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Leon  Panetta,  came  before  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  to  testify  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  looking  at  ways  to  cut 
spending  $2  for  every  dollar  of  new  or 
increased  taxes.  It  was  a  good  start. 
But  we  have  seen  that  ratio  in  free  fall 
in  the  days  since.  Now  it  is  barely  one 
to  one.  The  administration  cannot  even 
find  enough  spending  cuts  to  match 
their  exorbitant  tax  increases. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  these  tax 
increases,  disguised  by  using  buzz 
words  like  sacrifices  and  contributions. 
These  words  sound  innocuous,  but  the 
American  people  now  know  what  they 
really  mean.  They  mean  a  higher  bur- 
den on  almost  every  working  family. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
relying  on  tax  increases  to  stimulate 
the  economy  misses  the  point  entirely 
on  economic  growth.  Why? 

Higher  taxes  mean  fewer  jobs.  I  can- 
not think  of  an  example  in  the  history 


of  this  Nation  where  increasing  taxes 
helped  the  economy  to  grow,  businesses 
to  prosper,  and  created  new  jobs. 

The  people  of  Washington  are  already 
suffering  from  a  weakened  economy 
due  to  timber  industry  setbacks  and 
huge  layoffs  at  Boeing.  In  addition, 
they  now  face  a  sweeping  tax  increase 
proposed  by  the  new  Governor.  With 
these  facts,  I  fail  to  see  how  additional 
burdens  will  help  these  people  get  their 
jobs  back  or  create  new  ones  for  them. 

The  private  sector  is  far  better  at 
producing  jobs  than  is  the  Government 
bureaucracy.  A  tax  increase  will  take 
money  out  of  the  hands  of  small  busi- 
nesses and  the  individuals  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  who  are  providing  jobs  in 
our  communities.  Raising  taxes  gives 
that  money  to  bloated  Federal  bu- 
reaucracies inevitably  reducing  the 
numbers  of  new  jobs  created. 

A  perfect  example  of  how  Increased 
taxes  will  impede  the  cause  of  job  cre- 
ation can  be  found  in  subchapter  S  cor- 
porations. As  some  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  tried  to  explain  during  last  year's 
debate  on  the  Democratic  growth  pack- 
age, subchapter  S  corporations  are 
America's  small  business  owners.  By 
law  these  small  business  owners  must 
take  all  of  the  firms'  profit  In  as  per- 
sonal income. 

So  when  President  Clinton  talks 
about  raising  the  income  tax  on  the  so- 
called  wealthy  individuals,  substitute 
small  businessman  every  time  you  hear 
him.  For  that  is  what  he  will  do.  He 
will  take  money  out  of  the  primary 
job-creating  component  of  our  econ- 
omy, the  small  business. 

Last  year,  I  took  the  liberty  of  con- 
tacting some  of  the  subchapter  S  cor- 
porations in  my  State.  We  discussed 
how  a  tax  increase  will  affect  their 
businesses.  Overwhelmingly,  they  told 
me  that  tax  increases  would  restrict 
investment,  cut  expansion  and  hamper 
job  creation.  The  president  of  one  com- 
pany went  so  far  as  to  say  that  new 
taxes  would  push  her  already  strug- 
gling company  over  the  brink  into 
bankruptcy.  How,  Mr.  President,  will 
taking  money  out  of  the  pocket  of 
these  small  businesses  create  jobs? 

Small  businesses  provide  jobs  and 
economic  opportunity  for  over  1.5  mil- 
lion people  and  create  nearly  50  percent 
of  all  new  jobs  in  Washington  State 
alone.  We  need  to  foster  their  growth 
and  provide  an  environment  where 
they  can  flourish.  Higher  taxes  from 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  do 
that. 

Historically,  tax  cuts,  not  tax  hikes, 
have  led  the  way  to  economic  growth 
and  higher  Government  revenues.  And 
while  I  am  not  advocating  an  across- 
the-board  tax  cut.  I  know  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington  with  whom  I  talk 
do  not  feel  that  they  are  taxed  too  lit- 
tle— they  feel  they  are  taxed  too  much. 

My  final  objection  to  the  President's 
plan,  and  maybe  the  most  important 
one,  is  that  tax  hikes  wood  not  reduce 
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the  deficit  because  Congrress  will  not 
use  any  new  revenues  to  pay  off  the 
deficit.  They  will  see  new  revenue  sim- 
ply as  a  license  for  new  programs. 
These  programs  will  be  well  meaning 
and  sound  great  to  the  voters  back 
home.  And  they  will  be  funded  and  the 
deficit  will  continue  to  grow. 

I  have  seen  it  firsthand.  Between  1948 
and  1986.  for  every  dollar  raised  though 
increased  taxes,  we  saw  the  Congress 
spend  an  additional  Sl-58.  The  latest  ex- 
ample happened  just  3  years  ago. 
George  Bush,  faced  with  unprecedented 
budget  deficits  and  out-of-control  Gov- 
ernment spending  agreed  to  a  tax  hike 
provided  that,  for  each  dollar  raised, 
we  would  cut  spending  by  $2.75.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  spending  cuts  never 
materialized.  We  were  left  in  a  worse 
situation  than  before. 

This  time,  using  the  President's  own 
numbers,  spending  will  grow  by  an  ad- 
ditional $129  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  while  at  the  same  time  taxes 
will  increase  by  $328  billion.  That  still 
leaves  us  in  1998  with  a  deficit  of  $240 
billion.  Further,  it  will  be  headed  in 
only  one  direction— up.  As  far  out  as 
anyone  is  willing  to  project,  the  deficit 
will  keep  getting  bigger  and  bigger. 
Even  the  President's  own  numbers 
project  that.  More  taxes  and  more 
spending  will  not  cure  our  deficit  prob- 
lem. 

But,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  the  Democrats  are  back 
at  it.  They  still  believe  that  we  can  tax 
our  way  out  of  a  recession.  They  think 
that  by  taking  resources  away  from 
productive  uses  and  handing  it  over  to 
Government  bureaucrats,  somehow, 
magically,  all  our  problems  will  be 
solved. 

In  the  end,  Americans  know  that  if 
they  simply  end  up  paying  more  taxes 
without  real  budget  cuts,  the  deficit 
will  continue  to  grow,  people  will  still 
lose  their  jobs  and  people  lucky  enough 
to  hold  on  to  their  job  will  lose  the 
ability  to  support  their  families  on 
their  tax-shrunken  paychecks. 

That  disaster  is  of  great  concern  to 
the  people  to  whom  I  am  listening  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  that  is 
the  perspective  from  which  I  will  have 
to  consider  the  specific  proposals  that 
were  outlined  in  President  Clinton's 
State  of  the  Union  address.* 


RECENT  ACTIONS  TAKEN  BY  THE 
CHINESE  GOVERNMENT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  briefly  on  recent  devel- 
opments in  China.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  in  recent  weeks  the  Chinese 
Government  has  made  several  signifi- 
cant gestures  which  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed in  the  United  States. 

Since  January  29,  three  individuals 
involved  in  the  Tiananmen  Square  in- 
cident—Wang Dan.  Guo  Haifeng,  and 
Gao  Shan — have  been  released  from 
prison.   One  dissident  involved  in  the 


1979  Democracy  Wall  movement.  Wang 
Xizhe.  has  also  been  released,  as  has  a 
Catholic  priest  named  the  Reverend 
Zhu  Hongsheng.  In  addition,  two  other 
individuals,  Li  Jinjin  and  Zhang 
Weiguo,  were  granted  passports. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  because 
four  of  these  individuals — Wang  Dan, 
Gao  Shan.  Li  Jinjin.  and  Zhang 
Weiguo — were  listed  in  a  letter  which 
Senators  Pell  and  Levin  and  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister 
and  Public  Security  Minister  when  we 
visited  Beijing  in  December  1992. 

Another  equally  promising  develop- 
ment. Mr.  President,  is  the  announce- 
ment on  February  17  by  the  China  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Corporation  that  12 
land  oil  fields  will  now  be  open  to  for- 
eign exploration.  While  United  States 
firms  have  made  several  offshore  leases 
with  the  CNPC,  this  invitation  con- 
stitutes the  first  offer  for  onshore  de- 
velopment, and  it  creates  the  potential 
for  very  significant  economic  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
China. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Chinese 
Government  will  continue  to  act  in 
this  spirit,  Mr.  President.  The  steps 
that  have  been  taken  thus  far  in 
Beijing  are  encouraging,  and  they 
bring  China  and  the  United  States  an- 
other step  toward  improved  relations.* 


COMMEMORATING  THE  90TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  SALT  RIVER 
PROJECT 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President  my  best 
wishes  go  today  to  one  of  Arizona's  old- 
est and  best  known  public  institutions, 
the  Salt  River  Project  [SRP],  as  it 
celebrates  90  years  of  providing  critical 
supplies  of  water  and  power  to  the  peo- 
ple and  businesses  of  central  Arizona. 
In  addition  to  being  the  state's  largest 
water  supplier.  Salt  River  Project  has 
become  the  Nation's  third  largest  pub- 
lic power  utility,  with  more  than 
550.000  customers  and  generation  and 
transmission  links  throughout  the 
Southwest. 

The  impact,  however,  of  the  Salt 
River  Project  goes  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  services  that  it  presently  provides. 

Founded  in  1903  by  citizens  who 
pledged  their  land  as  collateral  for 
Federal  funding  to  construct  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Dam,  SRP  brought  Arizona 
its  first  reliable  supplies  of  water.  With 
that  water  and  the  subsequent  con- 
struction of  additional  dams,  SRP  en- 
abled the  early  farming  settlements  of 
the  Phoenix  area  to  flourish  and  ulti- 
mately become  a  booming  metropolis 
on  the  leading  edge  of  Sunbelt  growth. 

Pioneering  vision,  persistence,  and 
public  partnerships  have  from  the  be- 
ginning shaped  SRP's  services  and  mis- 
sion. Those  same  qualities  have  put 
SRP  at  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  im- 
prove air  quality.  As  the  lead  operator 
of  the  2,250-megawatt  Navajo  Generat- 
ing Station  in  northern  Arizona,  SRP 
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negotiated  an  environmentally  sound 
and  affordable  solution  to  visibility  is- 
sues at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
The  company  received,  and  justly  de- 
served, recognition  from  President 
George  Bush  in  September  of  1991  for 
their  leadership  on  this  issue. 

This  month.  SRP  announced  the 
exact  method  to  be  used  in  reducing 
Navajo  Generating  Station's  [NGS]  sul- 
fur dioxide  emissions  by  more  than  90 
percent,  an  effort  that  will  make  NGS 
one  of  the  cleanest  coal-fired  power 
plants  in  the  Nation.  In  addition,  the 
company  was  an  active  leader  in  forg- 
ing Federal  acid-rain  standards  of  1990 
and  has  made  strong  commitments  to 
energy  conservation,  electric  vehicle 
development,  photovoltaics,  solar  gen- 
eration, and  nonpolluting  fuel  cell 
technology. 

Mr.  President,  much  more  could  be 
said  about  the  SRP's  achievements  in 
providing  reliable  water,  low-cost 
power,  high  value  services,  economic 
development  jissistance,  and  commu- 
nity program^  to  the  areas  it  serves. 
SRP,  the  infrastructure  and  services  it 
has  provided  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  phenomenal  development  of  the 
Phoenix  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  with  gratitude 
and  admiration  the  Salt  River  Project 
and  its  4,900  employees  for  90  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  Arizona  customers 
and  communities.* 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT 
AND  PUBLIC  WORKS  RULES 

*  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  parEigraph  2  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  submit  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  committee  rules  follow: 

Rules  of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
AND  Public  Works 

Rule  1.  Re^lar  Meeting  Days.— The  reffu- 
lar  meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall  be 
the  first  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month 
at  10:00  A.M.,  except  that  if  there  be  no  busi- 
ness before  the  committee,  the  regular  meet- 
ing shall  be  omitted. 

Rule  2.  Committee  Meetings.— Subject  to 
section  133(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  committee 
meetings  for  the  conduct  of  business,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  bearings,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  shall  be  called  by  the  chairman, 
after  consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Subcommittee  meetings  shall  be 
called  by  the  chairman  of  the  respective  sub- 
committee, after  consultation  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Notice  of  a  meeting 
and  the  agenda  of  business  to  be  discussed  by 
the  committee  will  be  provided  to  all  mem- 
bers not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  In  ad- 
vance of  such  meeting.  Additions  to  the 
agenda  after  that  time  may  be  made  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Such  24-hour  notice  may  be  waived 
in  an  emergency  by  the  chairman,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. 

Rule  3.  Open  Committee  Meetings  and  Leg- 
islative Mark-up  Sessions.— Meetings  of  the 


committee,  including  hearings  and  legisla- 
tive mark-ups.  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of  any  such 
meeting  may  be  closed  to  the  public  if  the 
committee  determines  by  record  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
present  that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  or 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  such  portion  or 
portions— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure;  or 

(3)  constitute  any  other  grounds  for  clo- 
sure under  paragraph  5(b)  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (as  amended  by 
Senate  Resolution  9.  94th  Congress). 

Rule  4.  Presiding  Officer. — (a)  The  chair- 
man shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  except  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  chairman  the  ranking  majority 
member  who  is  present  at  the  meeting  shall 
preside. 

(b)  Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  their  respec- 
tive subcommittees,  except  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee who  is  present  at  the  meeting  shall  pre- 
side. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  any  member  of  the 
committee  may  preside  over  the  conduct  of  a 
hearing. 

Rule  5.  Quorums. — (a)  Except  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (d),  five  members,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  minority 
party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  con- 
duct of  business,  except  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting any  measure  or  matter. 

(b)  Quorums  for  the  conduct  of  business  by 
the  subcommittees  shall  be  a  simple  major- 
ity of  the  membership  of  the  subcommittees 
with  at  least  one  minority  member  present, 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  has  been  established  for 
the  conduct  of  business,  the  committee  may 
continue  to  conduct  business. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a),  one  member  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
hearing. 

Rule  6.  Proxy  Voting.— (a>  Proxy  voting 
shall  be  allowed  on  all  measures,  amend- 
ments, resolutions,  or  any  other  issue  before 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittees.  Any 
member  who  is  unable  to  attend  the  meeting 
may  submit  a  vote  on  any  such  issue,  in 
writing  or  through  personal  instructions; 
however,  proxies  shall  not  be  voted  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter 
except  when  the  absent  committee  member 
has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which 
the  vote  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  such  vote  be  so  re- 
corded. A  proxy  given  in  writing  shall  be 
valid  until  revoked,  while  a  proxy  given  oral- 
ly or  by  personal  instructions  is  valid  only 
on  the  day  given. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  chairman,  after 
consultation  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  members  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  and  whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by 
proxy  may  have  their  positions  recorded  on 
any  vote  on  the  same  business  day  so  long  as 
the  vote  will  not  change  the  outcome. 

Rule  7.  Public  Announcement  of  Vote. — 
Whenever  the  committee,  by  roUcall  vote, 
reports  any  measure  or  matter,  or  acts  upon 
any  measure  or  amendments  thereto,  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  such  measure  or 


matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  member  of  the  committee. 

Rule  8.  Announcement  of  Hearing.— The 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  make  public  announcement  and  provide 
notice  to  members  of  the  date,  place,  time, 
and  subject  matter  of  any  hearings  to  be 
conducted  on  any  measure  or  matter,  at 
least  one  week  in  advance  of  such  hearing, 
unless  the  committee  chairman,  or  sub- 
committee chairman,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  ranking  minority  member,  determines 
that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such  hear- 
ing at  an  earlier  date,  in  which  event  not 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  notice  shall  be 
given. 

Rule  9.  Statements  of  Witnesses  at  Hear- 
ings.— (a)  Each  witness  who  is  scheduled  to 
testify  at  any  hearing  of  the  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  proposed  testimony  not 
later  than  noon  of  the  last  business  day  pre- 
ceding the  day  on  which  such  witness  is 
scheduled  to  appear.  At  the  time  of  appear- 
ance, each  witness  shall  supply  for  the  use  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee.  25  copies  of 
any  prepared  testimony  or  such  greater 
number  as  may  be  requested  in  the  letter  of 
invitation.  Except  for  witnesses  from  the 
Federal  Government,  this  rule  may  be 
waived  with  regard  to  field  hearings. 

(b)  The  presiding  officer  at  a  hearing  may 
have  a  witness  confine  any  oral  presentation 
to  a  summary  of  a  written  statement. 

Rule  10.  Regularly  Established  Subcommit- 
tees.— The  committee  shall  have  five  regu- 
larly established  Subcommittees  as  follows: 

Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources.  Trans- 
portation. Public  Buildings,  and  Economic 
Development 

Subcommittee  on  Superfund.  Recycling, 
and  Solid  Waste  Management 

Subcommittee  on  Toxic  Substances.  Re- 
search and  Development 

Subcommittee  on  Clean  Water.  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife 

Subcommittee  on  Clean  Air  and  Nuclear 
Regulation 

Rule  11.  Subcommittee  Membership. — Fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Majority  Mem- 
bers and  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee,  the  chairman  shall  announce 
selections  for  membership  of  the  subcommit- 
tees referred  to  in  Rule  10. 

Rule  12.  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ments.—No  project  or  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Administration  shall  be  approved  or 
other  action  taken  on  such  project  or  legisla- 
tion unless  the  committee  has  received  a 
final  environmental  impact  statement  rel- 
ative to  it.  in  accordance  with  section 
102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1970,  and  the  written  comments  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  rule  is  not 
intended  to  broaden,  narrow,  or  otherwise 
modify  the  class  of  projects  or  legislative 
proposals  for  which  environmental  impact 
statements  are  required  under  section 
102(2)(C). 

Rule  13.  Project  Approvals. — (a)  Whenever 
the  committee  authorizes  a  project,  under 
Public  Law  89-298.  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1965,  Public  Law  83-566,  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  or  Public 
Law  86-249,  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  the  chairman  shall  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and 
the  Committee  shall  publish  periodically  as 
a  committee  print,  a  report  that  describes 
the  project  and  the  reasons  for  its  approval. 


together  with  any  dissenting  or  individual 
views. 

(b)  Proponents  of  committee  resolutions 
shall  submit  appropriate  evidence  showing 
need  for  review  or  rer>orts  on  river  and  har- 
bor and  flood  control  projects. 

Rule  14.  Naming  of  Public  Facilities.— No 
building,  structure  or  facility  authorized  by 
the  committee,  shall  be  named  for  any  living 
person,  except  former  Presidents  or  former 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  former 
Members  of  Congress  over  70  years  of  age,  or 
former  Justices  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  over  70  years  of  age. 

Rule  15.  Building  Prospectuses. — (a)  The 
committee  shall  act  on  all  prospectuses  for 
construction  (including  construction  of 
buildings  for  lease  by  the  government),  alter- 
ation and  repair,  or  acquisition  submitted  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  and  such 
action  shall  be  completed  by  the  date  of  May 
15  during  the  same  session  in  which  such 
prospectuses  are  submitted  to  Congress.  The 
committee  may  consider  prospectuses  sub- 
mitted for  alterations  or  repairs  necessitated 
by  emergency  building  conditions  at  any 
time  during  the  same  session  of  the  Congress 
in  which  they  are  submitted.  Prospectuses 
rejected  by  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
or  not  contained  in  any  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  shall  be  returned  to  the  GSA  and 
must  then  be  resubmitted  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered for  action  by  the  committee  during 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress. 

(b)  Reports  of  building  project  surveys  sub- 
mitted by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  the  committee  under  section  11(b)  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended, 
shall  not  be  considered  by  the  committee  as 
being  prospectuses  subject  to  approval  by 
committee  resolution  in  accordance  with 
section  7(a)  of  that  Act.  Projects  described  in 
such  survey  reports  shall  be  considered  for 
committee  action  only  if  they  are  submitted 
as  prospectuses  in  accordance  with  section 
7(a)  and  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  rule. 

Rule  16.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings.— Public 
hearings  of  the  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  may  be  televised  or 
broadcast,  or  recorded  for  television  or 
broadcast,  upon  notification  in  advance  to 
the  chairman  through  the  chief  clerk.  Dur- 
ing public  hearings,  photographers  and  other 
reporters  using  mechanical  recording  or 
filming  devices  shall  position  and  use  their 
equipment  in  such  fashion  as  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  seating,  vision,  or  hearing  of 
Committee  Members  or  staff  on  the  dais,  nor 
with  the  orderly  process  of  the  hearing. 

Rule  17.  Amendment  of  Rules.— The  rules 
may  be  added  to.  modified,  amended,  or  sus- 
pended by  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
Membership.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 
*  Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the   Standing  Rules  of  the   Senate,   I 
submit  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations   to   be   printed   in   the 
Record. 
The  rules  follows: 
Committee  on  Appropriations— Rules' 

1.  meetings 
The  Committee  will  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman. 


■  Adopted  pursuant  to  Rule  XXVI,  paragraph  2.  of 
the  "Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate." 
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II.  QUORUMS 

1.  Reporting  a  bill.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers must  be  present  for  the  reporting  of  a 
bill. 

2.  Other  business.  For  the  purpose  of 
transacting  business  other  than  reporting  a 
bill  or  taking  testimony,  one-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

3.  Taking  testimony.  For  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  other  than  sworn  testi- 
mony, by  the  Committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee, one  member  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum.  For 
the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony  by 
the  Committee,  three  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  and  for  the  taking  of 
sworn  testimony  by  any  subcommittee,  one 
member  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

III.  PROXIES 

Except  for  the  reporting  of  a  bill,  votes 
may  be  cast  by  proxy  when  any  member  so 
requests. 

IV.  ATTENDANCE  OF  STAFF  MEMBERS  AT  CLOSED 
SESSIONS 

Attendance  of  Staff  Members  at  closed  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  shall  be  limited  to 
those  members  of  the  Committee  Staff  that 
have  a  responsibility  associated  with  the 
matter  being  considered  at  such  meeting. 
This  rule  may  be  waived  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

V.  BROADCASTING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHING  OF 
COMMITTEE  HEARING 

The  Committee  or  any  of  its  subcommit- 
tees may  permit  the  photographing  and 
broadcast  of  open  hearings  by  television  and' 
or  radio.  However,  if  any  member  of  a  sub- 
committee objects  to  the  photographing  or 
broadcasting  of  an  open  hearing,  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  referred  to  the  Full  Committee 
for  its  decision. 

VI.  AVAILABILITY  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORTS 

To  the  extent  possible,  when  the  bill  and 
report  of  any  subcommittee  are  available, 
they  shall  be  furnished  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee  thirty-six  hours  prior  to  the 
Committee's  consideration  of  said  bill  and 
report. 

VII.  AMENDME.Vrs  AND  REPORT  LANGUAGE 

To  the  extent  possible,  amendments  and 
report  language  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Senators  at  Full  Committee  markups  shall 
be  provided  in  writing  to  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  and  the  appro- 
priate Subcommittee  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  twenty-four  hours  prior  to 
such  markups. 

VIII.  POINTS  OF  ORDER 

Any  member  of  the  Committee  who  is  floor 
manager  of  an  appropriation  bill,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  points  of  order  against 
any  amendment  offered  in  violation  of  the 
Senate  Rules  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
such  appropriation  bill.* 


THE  CHILD  SUPPORT  TAX  EQUITY 
ACT 

•  Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Child  Support  Tax  Equity  Act,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Bumpers.  This  bill 
will  provide  critical  assistance  to  the 
millions  of  parents,  primarily  mothers, 
and  children  who  are  owed  child  sup- 
port and  who  desperately  need  these 
funds  in  order  to  survive. 

Under  this  provision  parents  who  are 
owed  more  than  $500  in  child  support. 


and  who  make  less  than  S50,000.  will  be 
able  to  take  a  tax  deduction  for  the 
amount  of  the  overdue  child  support. 
This  reduces  their  tax  liability  for  as 
long  as  the  child  support  remains  un- 
paid. In  addition,  the  parent  who  has 
failed  to  pay  legally  required  child  sup- 
port must  list  the  amount  overdue  as 
income  and  pay  taxes  on  that  amount. 
If  the  parent  fails  to  pay  taxes,  then 
the  full  weight  of  IRS  enforcement  and 
penalties  can  be  brought  to  bear 
against  them,  a  far  more  formidable 
threat  than  our  current,  often  ineffec- 
tual, attempts  to  enforce  child  support 
orders. 

This  measure  will  accomplish  two 
goals  at  once.  It  will  provide  those 
children  and  parents  not  receiving 
their  court-ordered  child  support  with 
some  much-needed  financial  relief  at 
tax  time.  It  will  also  provide  yet  an- 
other avenue  for  penalizing  parents 
who  neglect  their  child  support  obliga- 
tions. In  addition,  the  bill  will  actually 
raise  revenue  over  the  next  6  years,  be- 
cause the  fathers  who  are  delinquent  in 
their  child  support  payments  usually 
make  more  money  than  the  mothers 
and  children  who  are  owed  support. 
The  fathers  will,  therefore,  pay  taxes 
on  the  amount  due  at  higher  rate  than 
the  mothers  who  are  getting  the  deduc- 
tion. 

Despite  significant  efforts  by  States 
and  the  Federal  Government,  the  child 
support  collection  rate  hovers  around 
20  percent.  Eighty  percent  of  children 
for  whom  support  has  been  ordered  are 
receiving  only  some  or  none  of  the  sup- 
port owed.  In  many  cases,  that  means 
the  custodial  parent  cannot  pay  the 
rent,  provide  health  insurance  or  medi- 
cal care,  and  that  the  child  does  not 
have  clothes  to  wear  to  school,  or  food 
to  eat  for  breakfast.  This  provision 
provides  an  important  new  avenue  of 
relief  for  those  parents  and  children 
who  have  not  been  able  to  force  pay- 
ment of  child  support,  and  a  new  meth- 
od of  enforcement  against  parents  who 
are  refusing  to  pay  support. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sen- 
ator Bumpers  and  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER  on  this  Important  legislation.  I 
look  forward  to  its  passage  early  in 
this  Congress  to  ensure  that  this  provi- 
sion becomes  law  this  year.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  budget 
scorekeeping  report  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  under  sec- 
tion 308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended.  This  report  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 32,  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  1986. 

This  report  shows  the  effects  of  con- 
gressional action  on  the  budget 
through   February    18,    1993.   The   esti- 


mates of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
and  revenues,  which  are  consistent 
with  the  technical  and  economic  as- 
sumptions of  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  287),  show 
that  current  level  spending  is  below 
the  budget  resolution  by  $2.1  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.5  billion  in 
outlays.  Current  level  is  $0.5  billion 
above  the  revenue  floor  in  1993  and 
above  by  $1.4  billion  over  the  5  years, 
1993-97.  The  current  estimate  of  the 
deficit  for  purposes  of  calculating  the 
maximum  deficit  amount  is  $392.4  bil- 
lion, $28.4  billion  below  the  maximum 
deficit  amount  for  1993  of  $420.8  billion. 

There  has  been  no  action  that  affects 
the  current  level  of  budget  authority, 
outlays,  or  revenues  since  the  last  re- 
port, dated  February  16.  1993. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  DC.  February  22.  1993. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  is  current 
through  February  18.  1993.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority.  outla.vs.  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  287).  This  report  is 
submitted  under  Section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of 
Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 
as  amended,  and  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32.  the  1986  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  February  16, 
1993.  there  has  been  no  action  that  affects 
the  current  level  of  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, or  revenues. 
Sincerely. 

James  L.  Blum. 
(For  Robert  D.  Reischauer). 

THE  ON-BUDGET  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S. 
SENATE,  103D  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  SENATE  SUPPORTING 
DETAIL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSI- 
NESS FEB.  18,  1993 


Budget 
authority 

Outlays 

Revenues 

ENACTED  m  PREVICXK  StSSKKB 

Revenues         

Petmanents  and  otiwr  spendini  te(- 
islalion                 

7H.283 
732.061 
(240.524) 

737.413 
743.943 
(240.524) 

849.425 

Appfopnatiofl  legislation 

Ofts«ning  receipts     

Total  ptevwusly  enicteil 
ENACTED  THIS  SESSION 

Entitlements  and  Mandatones 
Budget  resolution  tiaselme  estimates 
ol  appropriated  entiliemeflts  and 
other  mandaloty  ptogtanis  not  net 

enacted   

1.255.820 
(7.928) 

1.240.833 
962 

849.425 

Total  current  level'  

1,247.892 
1.249.990 

1.241.794 
1.242.290 

849  425 

Total  budget  resolution'  

848.890 

AiiKNjnt  remaining 

Under  budget  resolu- 
tion 

2.098 

496 

Over  budget  resolution 

535 

'  In  accordance  urith  the  Budget  Enlo(cerr>ent  Act.  ttie  total  does  not  in- 
clude tl. 145.000  in  budget  auttwity  and  S6.988.000  m  outlays  in  emer- 
gency funding. 

'  Includes  revision  under  sec  9  ol  the  concurrent  resolution  on  ttie  l)od|- 
el 

Note  — Amounts  m  parentheses  are  negative 
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THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  home  of  the  Colorado  Rockies.  Much  of  raeli  immigrant  absorption  loan  guarantee 

103D  CONG.  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  FEB.  18,  1993  the  growth  and  success  of  the  Univer-  program. 

(In  billions  ol  dollars)  sity   Of  Arizona   can   be   attributed   to  '"  preparation  for  the  trip.  Senator  Leahy 
Swede  "^^^  ^^^^  Secretary  of  SUte  Warren  Chris- 
Budget  res-                      ,.      .  A       '                     1.  topher  and  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Clifton 
M       ir;'       ^'"-  H       h  nT°°^  1°  was  once  a  young  wharton.  Assistant  SecreS^ry  of  Itatefor 
'^j,","        '^'        resolution  baseball  fan  in  Tucson,  I  especially  ap-  Near  East  Affairs  Edward  Djerejian.  Israeli 

predate  Swede's  success  in  helping  to  Ambassador  Zalmon  Shoval.  Egyptian  Am- 

""""s'ri'       ho.                      Jinn  bring    the    Colorado    Rockies    baseball  bassador  el  Sayed.  and  Dr.  Osama  el  Baz.  Ad- 
OuMy       ?...  :     ,         1:2«3        iiJig          '}]  team  to  Tucson.  The  Tucson  commu-  visor  to  President  Mubarak  of  Egypt.  In  ad- 
Revenues            -             .               .  ^^^^    ^^    grateful    for    Swede's    efforts  dition.  Senator  Leahy  was  briefed  by  U.S.  in- 
\UUr                tml        *ml           *\\  thrilled  to  be  part  of  baseball  history!  te'^^^nce  officials  on  the  Middle  East  situa- 
Maumum  deficit  amount           4208         392  4         -284  and    excited    to    watch    malor    leatrue  iP'      .-•       ^        ..._„. 
Debt  subject  to  limit              4.4612         4.0992        -3620  y^^^^tZu     n^,Jl^„    T  „\                T  Z^Z  Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States.  Sen- 
OH-budget    "^  baseball.    Tucson    eagerly    awaits    the  ator  Leahy  met  Secretary  of  State  Chris- 
sociai^secunty  outlays              ^^          ^^  Commencement  of  the   coming  season  topher  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Ed- 
1993-97      1'             1.4150        1.4150    ZZZI"  *"*^  ^he  chancB  to  support  and  cheer  for  ward  Djerejian  to  review  his  discussions  with 
Social  Security  revenues;  our  newest  home   team,   the  Colorado  Middle  East  leaders  and  to  present  Secretary 

i^}_97 1M50        18650             (')  Rockies.    Welcome    to    Tucson.    Now,  Christopher  with  his  assessment  of  the  situa- 

'■ ■ play  ball.*  ^'°"  prior  to  the  Secretary's  own  trip  to  the 

I  Current  level  represents  the  estimated  revenue  and  direct  spendmj  e(-  region  beginning  February  17    Senator  Leahy 

lects  of  all  legislation  that  Congress  has  enacted  or  sent  to  the  President  ^  _i„_    _,_»    ij,i„„n_i__    o_„i,-„„,„„»_    u   _ 

lor  his  approval   In  addition   lull-,ear  funding  estimates  under  current  la.  *'^°    ""^^    Palestmian    Spokeswoman    Hanan 

are  included  tor  entillement  and  mandatory  programs  reouiring  annual  ap-  REPORT  ON   TRIP   TO   MIDDLE  Ashrawi    in    Washington    immediately    after 

propriations  even  if  the  appropriations  have  not  been  made   The  current  PA<^T  h'S   retum   tO  continue   diSCUSSing   the  views 

level  ol  debt  subiect  to  limit  reflects  Uie  latest  US  Treasury  information  on  n-nai  Palestinians    and  with  I^rapli  PnrPi<m 

public  debt  transactions  .TViT^      T  f  A uv      x*^      D^„=ij t      r Ol  tne  raiesiinians.  ana  wiin  israeu  foreign 

'Less  man  $50,000,000  •  Mr.    LEAHY.     Mr.     President,    from  Minister  Shimon  Peres. 

Note -Detail  may  not  add  due  to  nwralitti.  February     6     tO     14,     I     visited     Israel,  ISRAEL 

^^^_^^  Egypt,  and  Jordan  in  my  capacity  as  in  Israel,  on  February  8  Senator  Leahy 
TTTPQnM  «7T?T  nrMuiva  Tuir  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  met  U.S.  Ambassador  William  Harrop  in  two 
nnjr!x)T\r\r!^  Subcommittee.  My  purpose  was  to  dis-  separate  meetings  prior  to  discussions  with 
COLORADO  ROCKIES  cuss  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  to  Israeli  officials.  Senator  Leahy  then  meet 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on  explain  the  upcoming  review  of  U.S.  Jewish  Agency  head  Simcha  Dinitz  and  sub- 
Friday,  March  5.  1993,  my  hometown  of  foreign  assistance  and  the  need  for  re-  s^iuently  Finance  Minister  Avram  Shohat 
Tucson,  AZ,  will  host  a  reception  to  form,  and  to  conduct  oversight  of  U.S.  ^  discuss  the  U.S.  loan  guarantee  program 
welcome  the  newest  member  of  the  foreign  assistance  programs  in  the  'r^.^;%ir:L'V^Z%:::iT.'^^n:  ^e 
Cactus  League,  the  Colorado  Rockies,  area.  I  ask  to  include  in  the  Record  at  discussions  centered  around  Israels  plans  for 
The  Rockies  will  hold  their  spring  this  point  the  report  on  my  trip  which  using  the  loan  guarantees,  and  Senator  Lea- 
training  at  Hi  Corbett  Field  in  Tucson.  I  submitted  to  the  distinguished  chair-  hys  intention  to  monitor  the  program  close- 
I  would  like  to  join  the  great  people  man  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  ly  to  ensure  full  compliance  with  U.S.  condi- 
of  Tucson  in  welcoming  the  Rockies  to  The  report  follows:  tions  in  providing  the  guarantees. 
Tucson.  Although  the  first  pitch  has  us  Senate  Later,  Senator  Leahy  met  with  Prime  Min- 
not  yet  been  thrown,  we  are  already  Committee  on  Appropriations.  '^^J'llTL^!^Ll^  r.ffZ'^.^^  "^T 
big  fans  Of  our  new  spring  training  Was hir^on.  DC.  February  2,.  1993.  o^^ ^^^  a^e  rSlL'u^^^r^it  v^^SeS 
team.  We  are  excited  and  honored  to  be  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  deportees,  the  meeting  was 
a  part  of  the  Rockies'  beginning,  and  I  Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations.  U.S.  restricted  to  the  Senator.  Prime  Minister 
know  the  weathei  and  the  hospitality  „  ^  '  ""^'^"^^ston.uc.  j^^jjj^  ^^^^  ^  notetaker  from  each  side.  The 
of  Tucson  will  give  the  Rockies  the  ,  ^,^,,''^^°^h,  "^  Th  '^  *  7^°''^  k"  ""^  '^  Senator  then  proceeded  to  a  meeting  with 
boost  they  need  for  a  successful  season.  cLf  Th"'?rip^^ofTeat%alL  fn  m^LTk  ^°^'^"  ^'"'^^«'-  S^'"'""  ^^^^^  ^  '=°""''"« 
I  wish  the  Rockies  the  best  of  luck  in  archaiTma7o7?he  F^rei  J  O^^ti^ns  su^  discussing  the  Middle  East  peace  process, 
the  months  and  years  ahead  and  look  ^L^t'^Te^VrtL^^aTriiS^f The  netd  SS  /.^"^..rdTs^rJiorSd^rre^lra 
forward  to  a  long,  productive  relation-  to  reform  the  foreign  aid  program^  I  believe  Sed  revieToftrrconom.c  andTsI^^^ 
ship-  „  ^.  ,  ,  ^  my  discussions  with  Secretary  Christopher  form  measures  Israel  needs  to  carry  out  to 
The  Rockies'  players  and  manage-  on  niy  retuni.  just  prior  to  his  departure  for  ^e  able  to  absorb  the  influx  of  immigrants 
ment  staff  will  be  on  hand  at  the  ^^  Middle  East,  were  also  of  importance  to  ^^^  to  use  the  U.S.  loan  guarantees  effec- 
March  5  community  reception  to  enjoy  i^is  preparations.  tively.  Senator  Leahy  visited  the  Israeli 
food,  fun.  and  festivities  and  to  mingle  witn  best  regards.  Knesset  and  met  Likud  Party  leader 
with  fellow  Tucsonans  and  other  fans.  "^^^^  ^'  Patrick  I  pahy  Binyamin  Netanyahu,  also  to  discuss  the 
Proceeds    from    the    reception    will    be  rlmir^an  ^^"^   process  and   the   deportees.    Finally. 

"nna  TTT  '"'  ^T'^'''  Tf  ^"-  ^°^^*^"  '^"'""'^  ^""^.ee.  ?-  ^^^ie  S^r  ^sh^^ L.^S 
zona  Foundation  and  Arizona  Alumm  „  — ,  ator  Leahy  met  a  group  of  Palestinian  peace 
Association  building  at  my  alma  Codel  Leahy  Visit  to  Israel.  Egypt,  and  negotiators  at  a  dinner  hosted  by  Molly 
mater,  the  University  of  Arizona.  The  Jordan  Williamson.  U.S.  Consul  General  in 
building  is  being  renamed  to  honor  a  Senator  Leahy,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Jersusalem.  This  produced  an  intense  discus- 
personal  friend  and  fellow  graduate  of  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  sion  of  the  state  of  the  peace  talks.  Palestin- 
the  University  of  Arizona  Marvin  D  °"  Appropriations,  visited  Israel.  Egypt  and  ian  concerns  about  the  lack  of  progress,  the 
Swede  Johnson.  Swede  currently  serves  l^"""^*"  between  February  6-14.  Senator  problems  created  by  the  deportations,  and 
as  vice  nresident  for  cornorat/  affairs  ^^*^^  "^^  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Leahy,  the  role  the  Palestinians  hope  the  Clinton 
as  vice  presKient  tor  corporate  alfairs  ^llen  Lovell,  his  Administrative  Assistant,  Administration  will  play, 
lor  the  Coors  Brewing  Co.  and  Eric  Newsom,  majority  clerk.  Foreign  Unfortunately,  plans  Senator  Leahy  had 
For  more  than  30  years.  Swede  John-  operations  subcommittee.  The  purposes  of  made  to  visit  the  Gaza  Strip  the  next  day  to 
son  was  instrumental  in  shaping  the  the  trip  were:  visit  a  major  AID  project  there  had  to  be 
University  of  Arizona.  He  held  various  To  discuss  with  leaders  of  Israel.  Egypt  canceled  on  the  advice  of  Ambassador  Harrop 
positions  at  the  university  and  eventu-  and  Jordan  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  because  of  security  concerns.  Several  Pal- 
ally  became  vice  president  for  univer-  ^^^  problem  of  the  deportees  and  Secretary  estinians  had  been  shot  by  Israeli  security 
sity  relations  During  his  tenure  Christopher's  upcoming  visit  to  the  region;  forces  over  the  previous  few  days  and  there 
Swede's  straiehtforward  and  pnpre-ptir  '^°  explain  the  upcoming  review  of  U.S.  were  daily  incidents  in  Gaza.  Instead,  the 
oweae  s  soraignuorwara  ana  energetic  foreign  assistance  and  the  need  for  reform;  Consulate  General  arranged  for  Senator 
manner  served  the  university  greatly  ^nd  Leahy  to  visit  several  AID  projects  in  the 
and.  more  recently,  was  instrumental  to  conduct  oversight  of  U.S.  foreign  assist-  West  Bank  intended  to  assist  Palestinians, 
in  selling  Tucson  as  the  spring  training  ance  programs  in  the  area.  Including  the  Is-  The  delegation  also   toured  Israeli  settle- 
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ments  In  the  territory  and  received  briefings 
from  Consulate  staff  on  Israeli  settlement 
activities.  Senator  Leahy  also  met  West 
Bank  Palestinians  to  hear  their  views  on  Is- 
rael's actions  and  role  in  the  territories  and 
their  disillusionment  with  the  peace  talks. 
The  delegation  also  visited  a  Palestinian  ref- 
ugee camp  to  listen  to  Palestinian  inhab- 
itants and  to  see  projects  AID  is  carrying  out 
to  alleviate  conditions. 

EGYPT 

Wednesday.  February  10.  Senator  Leahy 
met  U.S.  Ambassador  William  Pelletreau  in 
Cairo  to  discuss  Egypt's  role  in  the  Middle 
East  peace  process.  Senator  Leahy  then  had 
a  lengthy  meeting  with  President  Hosni  Mu- 
barak in  which  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess was  discussed,  as  well  as  a  general  review 
of  the  situation  throughout  the  region. 
President  Mubarak  indicated  he  wished  to 
continue  the  discussion  later,  and  invited 
Senator  Leahy  to  have  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  Subsequently,  Senator  Leahy  met 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Egyptian  Armed  Forces 
General  Halaby  and  members  of  his  staff  and 
Defense  Minister  Tantawi  to  discuss  US- 
Egyptian  security  relations  and  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  levels.  This  was  followed  by 
a  long  meeting  with  Foreign  Minister  Amre 
Moussa  to  continue  in  depth  discussions  of 
the  peace  talks  and  the  problem  of  the  de- 
portees. After  this  meeting  Senator  Leahy 
sent  a  message  to  Amman.  Jordan  request- 
ing meetings  with  King  Hussein  and  the 
Prime  Minister. 

The  morning  of  Thursday.  February  U. 
Senator  Leahy  delayed  his  plans  to  travel  to 
Upper  Egypt  to  review  AID  projects  and  met 
with  President  Mubarak  over  breakfast  to 
continue  discussions  about  the  peace  process 
and  other  regional  matters  of  concern.  The 
delegation  then  left  for  Aswan  to  inspect  and 
to  be  briefed  on  the  $140  million  AID  project 
to  replace  all  twelve  turbines  at  the  High 
Dam,  one  of  the  largest  U.S.  aid  projects  in 
Egypt.  The  project  appears  to  be  proceeding 
smoothly.  The  Delegation  then  traveled  to 
Luxor  where  it  was  met  by  Peter  Dorman, 
Director  of  the  University  of  Chicago  project 
financed  by  AID.  The  delegation  met  the 
American  staff  over  dinner  at  Chicago  House 
to  be  briefed  on  the  US-financed  programs 
run  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the 
next  day  was  given  a  tour  of  the  program  by 
Chicago  House  staff.  In  the  meantime,  mes- 
sages continued  to  be  exchanged  between  the 
delegation  and  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Amman 
concerning  the  change  in  schedule  that 
would  permit  Senator  Leahy  to  fly  to  Jordan 
to  meet  the  King. 

JORDAN 

February  13,  the  delegation  traveled  to 
Amman,  where  Senator  Leahy  first  meet 
Ambassador  Harrison  to  get  prepared  for  his 
meetings  with  Jordanian  leaders.  Senator 
Leahy  then  met  with  Prime  Minister  Bin 
Shaker  to  discuss  issues  related  to  the  peace 
talks,  US-Jordanlan  relations  and  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  Jordan,  as 
well  as  Jordanian  enforcement  on  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq.  This  was  followed  by  a 
meeting  with  King  Hussein  to  continue  dis- 
cussions on  the  same  subjects.  The  talks 
continued  over  lunch  hosted  by  King  Hussein 
and  Queen  Noor. 

PEACE  TALKS 

All  parties  recognize  that  the  peace  talks 
are  temporarily  stalled  by  the  Israeli  action 
to  deport  over  400  West  Bank  Palestinians, 
allegedly  supporters  of  the  terroristic  Is- 
lamic extremist  group  Hamas.  Television  im- 
ages of  the  Palestinian  deportees  huddled  in 
fi-eezing  weather  on  a  hillside  in  Lebanon 


have  aroused  public  opinion  throughout  the 
Arab  world,  even  among  secular  Arabs  not 
given  to  supporting  Islamic  extremists.  It 
has  become  politically  impossible,  according 
to  all  Arab  parties  who  met  with  Senator 
Leahy,  for  the  Palestinian  negotiators  to  re- 
turn to  the  talks  until  there  is  a  more  ac- 
ceptable solution  to  the  deportee  issue. 

Israel  and  some  Arabs  tend  to  see  the  prob- 
lem of  the  deportees  as  primarily  a  difficult 
but  solvable  task  for  diplomacy  and  not  as  a 
mortal  danger  to  the  peace  process.  In  this 
view,  the  challenge  is  essentially  to  find  fur- 
ther steps,  such  as  expedited  review  and  re- 
turn of  deportees  in  an  accelerated  time  pe- 
riod, and  that  the  fortuitous  occurrence  of 
the  Muslim  religious  holiday  of  Ramadan 
provides  the  necessary  time  for  diplomacy  to 
produce  this  solution.  Others,  especially  the 
Palestinians,  argue  that  the  problem  of  the 
deportees  presents  serious  risks  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  peace  process.  The  already 
building  anger  among  Palestinians  over  the 
lack  of  results  from  the  Madrid  talks  is  now 
becoming  a  rage  that  makes  it  unlikely  the 
Palestinians  can  return  to  the  talks  unless 
the  problem  of  the  deportees  is  resolved  in  a 
process  that  will  result  in  compliance  with 
UN  Security  Council  Resolution  799. 

It  is  clear  that  without  a  resolution  of  the 
deportee  issue,  there  is  a  major  risk  to  the 
peace  process.  All  sides  agree  that  the 
present  is  a  unique  opportunity  to  achieve 
substantial  progress  in  the  talks,  but  that 
most  of  the  Arabs,  particularly  the  key  par- 
ties of  the  Palestinians  and  Syria,  cannot  or 
do  not  dare  return  to  the  bargaining  table 
without  some  resolution  of  the  deportee 
issue  tolerable  to  Arab  opinion. 

Israel  also  appears  to  believe  major  nego- 
tiating accomplishments  are  possible  in  1993. 
possibly  even  achievement  of  a  general  peace 
settlement.  The  Israelis  say  they  understand 
Israel  must  take  risks  to  have  peace,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  take  risks  for  real 
peace.  The  Israelis  say  they  accept  the  land 
for  peace  formula,  but  not  all  land,  and  the 
peace  must  be  genuine,  not  merely  non-bel- 
ligerency. The  Israelis  say  they  are  ready  to 
negotiate  a  self  government  authority  in  the 
West  Bank  for  an  interim  period  of  coexist- 
ence before  negotiations  on  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  status  of  the  territories. 

The  views  of  nearly  all  parties  with  whom 
Senator  Leahy  met  in  the  Middle  East  indi- 
cate that  the  Arab  parties  as  well  are  at  last 
ready  to  make  real  compromises  with  Israel, 
including  acceptance  of  peace  treaties  and 
diplomatic  relations,  if  Israel  is  prepared  to 
withdraw  from  territories  occupied  during 
the  1967  war  and  subsequently.  The  Palestin- 
ians seem  genuinely  committed  to  accept  a 
self  government  authority  that  falls  short  of 
their  initial  demands  for  most  of  the 
trappings  of  sovereignty. 

All  the  ingredients  for  progress  appear  to 
be  present,  assuming  two  critical  conditions 
are  met;  1.  There  is  some  compromise  on  the 
deportees  that  will  make  it  politically  (and 
physically)  safe  for  the  Palestinians  to  re- 
sume the  talks:  and  2.  the  United  States 
plays  a  leadership  role  in  bringing  the  par- 
ties together  and  assisting  the  process  to 
move  forward.  The  only  way  to  know  wheth- 
er these  assumptions  are  warranted  is  for  the 
U.S.  to  engage  in  a  sustained,  high  level  ef- 
fort to  get  the  Madrid  talks  resumed  and  to 
lend  its  good  offices  to  helping  the  sides  find 
solutions.  Such  a  major  U.S.  diplomatic  and 
political  effort  cannot  be  guaranteed  success 
in  such  a  high  risk  endeavor  as  the  Middle 
East  peace  process.  But  it  is  absolutely  clear 
there  is  no  chance  whatsoever  for  peace 
without  the  leadership  of  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration. 


THE  ABSORPTION  LOAN  GUARANTEES 

Israel  is  presently  raising  the  first  S2  bil- 
lion in  financing  using  the  U.S.  loan  guaran- 
tees. The  Government  plans  to  concentrate 
the  assistance  on  building  basic  infrastruc- 
ture, job  creation  and  stimulation  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  A  central  precondition  to  suc- 
cess in  the  immigrant  absorption  effort  is 
thorough  economic  reform.  Israel  needs  to 
liberalize  its  trade  and  investment  regimes, 
achieve  greater  privatization  of  its  economy, 
achieve  greater  discipline  in  government  ex- 
penditures and  fiscal  policy,  and  in  general 
reduce  the  direct  role  of  government  in  the 
economy.  All  these  actions  will  require  po- 
litically difficult  decisions.  Failure  to 
achieve  reform  will  undermine  the  effect  of 
the  $10  billion  loan  guarantee  program,  and 
could  drive  the  cost  of  the  program  upward. 

Under  the  arrangement  agreed  between 
President  Bush  and  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
last  summer,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
loan  guarantees  to  be  made  available  to  off- 
set Israeli  Government  expenditures  on  set- 
tlements will  not  apply  to  construction  prior 
to  October  1,  1992.  This  is  regrettable  because 
the  original  Leahy-Kaisten  Compromise 
would  have  made  the  offset  effective  as  of 
January  1,  1992.  If  the  Rabin  Government 
does  complete  or  sell  the  housing  units  pres- 
ently under  construction  or  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, the  Israeli  settler  population  of  the 
territories  could  increase  significantly,  per- 
haps by  as  much  as  50%. 

The  Foreigm  Operations  subcommittee 
plans  to  hold  hearings  on  the  loan  guarantee 
program  as  part  of  its  oversight  responsibil- 
ity. 

REVIEW  OF  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

When  the  intention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  to  undertake  a  top  to  bot- 
tom review  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  was 
explained,  all  parties  in  Israel,  Egypt  and 
Jordan  reacted  with  concern.  All  made  the 
case  for  continued  aid  at  present  or  even 
higher  levels  in  the  case  of  Jordan,  though 
both  Israeli  and  Egyptian  leaders  acknowl- 
edged that  they  could  not  expect  the  U.S.  to 
continue  its  currently  high  levels  of  military 
and  economic  assistance  indefinitely.  Both 
argued  strongly  that  U.S.  assistance  has 
major  policy  implications,  as  well  as  serving 
national  security  and  economic  needs.  • 


FIGHTING  OBESITY 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  Obesity  is  one  of  the  most  preva- 
lent diseases  in  our  society,  affecting 
34  million  American  adults  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  74.  In  addition  to  the 
physical  strain  of  added  weight,  obe- 
sity has  been  shown  to  be  associated 
with  serious  illnesses,  including  diabe- 
tes and  cardiovascular  diseases. 

Not  long  ago,  the  citizens  of  a  small 
town  in  northeast  Wisconsin  decided  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  obesity,  and  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  national  atten- 
tion as  a  result. 

The  town  is  Pound.  WI.  And  on  July 
8,  1992,  the  people  of  Pound  volunteered 
to  participate  in  a  4-month  weight  loss 
program  sponsored  by  the  Slim-Fast 
Foods  Co. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  people  signed 
up  for  the  program.  After  16  weeks  on 
the  plan.  131  people  had  lost  an  average 
of  19.8  pounds — or  1.2  pounds  per  person 
per    week.    The    participants    accom- 


plished this  feat  by  following  the  Ultra 
Slim-Fast  weight  loss  plan;  an  Ultra 
Slim-Fast  shake  for  breakfast  and 
lunch.  3  low-calorie  snacks  throughout 
the  day,  and  a  well-balanced  low-fat 
meal  for  dinner.  In  addition,  partici- 
pants were  encouraged  to  start  a  regu- 
lar exercise  routine  and  make  a  com- 
mitment to  change  their  eating  habits. 

Residents  of  Pound  say  that  the  pro- 
gram has  made  a  real  difference  in 
their  lives.  Their  weight  loss  has  made 
them  feel  more  self-confident  and  more 
energetic.  And  many  of  them  have 
adopted  a  new  lifestyle,  including  bet- 
ter eating  habits. 

I  am  not  here  to  endorse  the  Ultra 
Slim-Fast  weight  loss  plan.  But  I  do 
believe  we  should  recognize  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  citizens  of  Pound, 
WI,  and  the  Slim-Fast  Foods  Co.  Work- 
ing together,  they  made  the  commu- 
nity slimmer,  healthier,  and  happier. 
Indeed,  the  program  was  so  well  re- 
ceived that  the  mayor  of  Pound,  Rich- 
ard Adamski,  who  lost  27  pounds  him- 
self, has  said:  "At  this  rate,  the  town  of 
Pound  will  soon  be  called  Ounces." 

The  people  of  Pound,  WI,  and  the 
Slim-Fast  Foods  Co.  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. Usually  there  is  cause  for 
concern  when  a  small  town  in  our 
State  gets  even  smaller.  In  this  case, 
the  shrinking  of  Pound  is  a  cause  for 
celebration.* 


CADWALADER,  WICKERSHAM  & 
TAFT  BICENTENNIAL  HONOR 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  recognize  the  distinguished 
law  firm  of  Cadwalader,  Wickersham  & 
Taft  on  the  occasion  of  its  bicenten- 
nial. The  firm  was  founded  by  John 
Wells  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1792, 
just  16  years  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  and  1  year 
after  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  ratified.  It 
has  been  a  continuous  practice  ever 
since. 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  impact 
which  this  firm  has  had  on  American 
law,  business,  finance,  and  professions 
and  the  arts,  its  partners  have  made 
important  personal  and  professional 
contributions  to  American  life.  Earlier 
partners  of  the  firm  were  among  the 
founders  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Services,  Columbia  Law  School,  the 
Japan  Society,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  as  well  as  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  firm  was  the  first  Wall  Street 
law  firm,  for  example,  to  admit  a 
woman  to  a  partnership.  Cadwalader's 
105  partners,  18  counsels,  175  associates, 
and  over  400  administrative  and  sup- 
port personnel  operate  in  four  offices — 
in  lower  Manhattan;  Washington,  DC; 
Palm  Beach,  FL;  and  Los  Angeles.  CA. 
The  firm  owns  its  own  major  office 
building  in  New  York  City,  a  signifi- 
cant expression  of  confidence  in  the 
city  in  which  it  has  practiced  for  200 
years. 


What  has  especially  impressed  me  is 
the  firm's  approach  to  celebrating  its 
bicentennial.  Its  theme  looks  forward 
rather  than  backward — entitled  "Our 
Third  Century."  In  this  spirit, 
Cadwalader  has  chosen  pro  bono  serv- 
ice as  the  heart  of  its  celebration. 

The  firm  has  advanced  a  bicentennial 
lecture  series  for  its  clients,  friends, 
attorneys,  and  staff.  Speakers  have  in- 
cluded corporate,  financial,  sports,  and 
legal  leaders,  offering  forward-looking 
views  in  their  fields  of  expertise. 

Cadwalader  is  now  preparing  the  first 
legal  guide  to  fighting  street  drug  mar- 
kets for  community  organizations  and 
their  lawyers  in  New  York  City.  Its  in- 
tent is  to  explain  civil,  administrative, 
and  other  remedies  available  to  rid 
apartment  buildings  and  streets  of  the 
scourge  of  drug  trafficking.  The  firm  is 
contributing  to  the  labor  and  time  of 
partners,  associates,  and  summer  asso- 
ciates in  preparing  this  document  in 
association  with  the  American  Alliance 
for  Rights  &  Responsibilities.  It  will 
serve  as  an  invaluable  prototype  for 
other  cities  across  the  Nation. 

The  firm  is  laying  plans  for  a  major 
forum  on  care-giving,  an  area  of  grow- 
ing concern  not  only  to  the  practition- 
ers in  all  the  medical  and  other  helping 
professions  but  also,  of  course,  to  all 
the  American  people. 

The  firm  is  making  important  con- 
tributions to  education  with  a  substan- 
tial college  scholarship  grant  to  stu- 
dents in  a  Brooklyn.  NY,  high  school 
and  by  backing  up  its  dollars  with 
teaching  and  coaching  students  inter- 
ested in  the  law  as  a  career.  The  firm 
also  made  a  grant  to  the  century-old 
Dunbar  High  School  in  Washington, 
DC,  to  advance  the  school's  Enterprise 
Program,  which  prepares  students  for 
careers  in  the  U.S.  space  program. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  pro  bono 
programs  being  advanced  as  part  of  the 
firm's  celebration. 

Cadwalader.  Wickersham  &  Taft  has 
found  a  thoughtful,  generous,  meaning- 
ful way  to  celebrate  its  200th  anniver- 
sary. I  commend  the  firm  on  its  ex- 
traordinary history  and  its  memorable 
birthday.* 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  the  75th  anniversary  of  Esto- 
nian independence  to  pay  tribute  to  Es- 
tonia and  its  brave  people.  After  more 
than  50  years  of  struggle,  Estonians 
have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  freedom 
which  they  so  justly  deserve. 

Estonia's  recent  fight  for  independ- 
ence found  its  roots  in  Estonia's  pre- 
vious period  of  statehood  immediately 
following  World  War  I.  On  February  24, 
1918,  Estonia  proclaimed  its  independ- 
ence, ending  several  hundred  years  of 
foreign  dominance  and  oppression.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  Estonia  enjoyed  full 
recognition  from  the  community  of 
states.  It  was  recognized  by  Russia  in 


1920  and  joined  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1921.  Estonia  strengthened  its  status 
as  an  independent,  democratic  nation- 
state  by  creating  a  solid  economic  base 
and  recognizing  the  human  rights  of 
minorities  living  within  its  borders. 

Like  the  other  Baltic  States.  Esto- 
nia's independence  was  tragically  cut 
short  by  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  Pact 
between  Stalinist  Russia  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many, which  provided  for  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  the  Baltic  States.  Following 
the  1940  invasion  of  Estonia  by  the  So- 
viets, thousands  of  Estonians  were 
killed,  deported,  or  otherwise  brutally 
repressed.  For  more  than  half  of  the 
20th  century,  the  republic's  brief  period 
of  independence  served  only  as  a  sym- 
bol to  Estonians  under  Soviet  domi- 
nance, in  Michigan,  and  around  the 
world,  that  freedom  was  an  attainable 
and  worthy  goal.  On  September  21,  1991, 
after  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  coup.  Fs- 
tonia's  freedom  was  restored. 

Since  the  declaration  in  1991.  Estonia 
has  worked  hard  and  long  to  repair  and 
reform  its  battered  country.  On  Sep- 
tember 20.  1992.  Estonia  conducted  its 
first  fully  free  elections,  resulting  in 
the  election  of  Lenert  Meri  as  Presi- 
dent. Estonia  has  further  solidified  its 
presence  on  the  international  scene  by 
joining  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation   in   Europe   in    September 

1991,  the  European  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  in  Decem- 
ber 1991,  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  World  Bank  in  early 
1992. 

Estonia  has  sought  to  stabilize  its 
economy  and  reaffirm  its  independence 
by  establishing  its  own  currency,  the 
kroon,  which  is  psgged  to  the  German 
mark.  The  new  currency  has  shown  sig- 
nificant success,  revealed  most  notably 
in  the  quadrupling  of  Estonia's  foreign- 
exchange  reserves  from  $50  million  in 
June  1992  to  $195  million  in  December 

1992.  Estonia  has  also  expanded  its  ex- 
port base  and  currently  sells  only  one 
third  of  its  goods  to  CIS  countries 
when  previously  they  sold  nearly  90 
percent  of  their  goods  to  CIS  countries. 

Unfortunately,  Estonia  still  faces 
formidable  challenges.  Estonia  still 
suffers  from  a  generally  weak  econ- 
omy—the result  of  its  former  integra- 
tion with  and  total  dependence  upon 
the  Soviet  system.  This  shaky  eco- 
nomic picture  is  exacerbated  by  ten- 
sions arising  from  Russian  ownership 
of  many  industrial,  telecommuni- 
cations, and  locomotive  plants  located 
in  Estonia  and  previously  run  by  the 
Soviets.  Estonians  must  also  confront 
severe  environmental  damage  inflicted 
upon  them  by  50  years  of  Soviet  rule. 
Finally,  Estonia  faces  the  challenge  of 
how  to  treat  the  Russian  minority 
which  comprises  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  population. 

Despite  the  difficult  challenges 
ahead,  the  Estonian  Republic  holds 
great  promise.  I  fully  support  efforts  to 
assist  Estonia  and  the  rest  of  the  Bal- 
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tic  States  as  they  make  the  transition 
from  socialist  to  free  market  econo- 
mies. On  this  75th  anniversary  of  Esto- 
nian independence,  let  us  pledge  not  to 
forget  Estonia's  rich  history  and  cul- 
ture and  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  Esto- 
nia become  a  prosperous  and  free  na- 
tion.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  G.  SCOTT  PORTER 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
Mr.  G.  Scott  Porter  on  his  90th  birth- 
day. Mr.  Porter  has  devoted  his  life  un- 
selfishly to  his  family,  church,  and 
community. 

In  1945.  Mr.  Porter  served  as  minister 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Rolla.  MO.  until  his  retirement  in  1968. 
Under  his  leadership  the  congregation 
not  only  grew,  but  took  the  challenge 
of  building  a  new  sanctuary,  chapel, 
and  Sunday  school.  Further,  they  paid 
off  the  mortgage  in  the  shortest  time 
of  any  comparable  church  of  its  size. 

Mr.  Porter  also  served  as  the  supply 
minister  to  the  Elk  Prairie  Pres- 
byterian Church  during  1945  to  1968. 
After  his  retirement  from  the  Rolla 
Church,  he  continued  to  serve  as  sup- 
ply minister  for  the  Elk  Prairie 
Church,  as  well  as  churches  in  Cuba. 
Sullivan,  and  Willow  Springs.  MO. 
many  times  driving  over  300  miles  on  a 
Sunday  to  conduct  services. 

While  still  being  an  active  and  dedi- 
cated servant  of  the  church.  Mr.  Porter 
was  a  member  of  the  Rolla  Masonic 
Lodge  and  Rolla  Rotary  Club,  where  he 
served  as  treasurer  until  his  85th  birth- 
day. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  this  dedicated 
Missourian  is  representative  of  the 
American  jMitriotism  which  still  exists 
in  this  great  Nation  today.  Our  Nation 
has  been  blessed  because  of  people  like 
Mr.  G.  Scott  Porter.  I  commend  his 
lifetime  of  service  and  extend  my  ap- 
preciation for  his  compassion  toward 
his  fellow  man.* 


THE  WOMEN'S  CENTURY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  to  cele- 
brate Women's  History  Month.  March 
1993,  I  want  to  go  back  to  last  year. 
1992.  Commentators,  pundits,  and  polit- 
ical prognosticators  called  it  the  Year 
of  the  Woman,  mainly  for  the  record 
numbers  of  women  who  ran  for  public 
office  across  the  country  that  year— 
and  with  considerable  success.  The 
Senate  benefited  from  1992— we  are 
quite  fortunate  to  have  four  new 
women  Members,  for  a  total  of  six 
women— more  than  the  Senate  has  ever 
had  in  its  history.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  19  new  women  Mem- 
bers for  a  total  of  48. 

Some  attribute  this  change  to  the 
controversy  surrounding  Anita  Hill's 
allegations  against  Clarence  Thomas. 


But  I  believe  the  roots  of  women's 
growing  involvement  in  the  political 
process  go  back  much  further  than 
that.  The  Year  of  the  Woman  sprang 
from  the  efforts  of  bold  women  and  pio- 
neering organizations  that  shaped  the 
political,  societal  and  economic  forces 
that  changed  the  status  of  women  in 
America  in  the  20th  century.  I  like  to 
call  it  the  Women's  Century. 

One  of  these  pioneering  organizations 
in  my  home  State  of  Michigan  marked 
its  75th  anniversary  on  February  12, 
1993.  The  Michigan  chapter  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional 
Women  started  out  with  only  three 
members.  These  three  bold  women  were 
Emily  Butterfield.  an  architect;  Emma 
Spoor,  a  publisher;  and  Grace  Wright,  a 
manufacturer's  agent.  In  an  attempt  to 
"offset  the  loneliness  of  the  pioneer 
business  women."  they  met  over  lunch 
in  Detroit  and  founded  the  Detroit 
Business  Women's  Club  in  1912. 

The  nucleus  of  these  three  friends 
soon  attracted  other  pioneering  busi- 
ness and  professional  women  from 
other  Michigan  cities.  Between  1912 
and  1918.  women  in  Bay  City.  Grand 
Rapids.  Saginaw,  and  Flint  formed 
clubs  similar  to  the  one  in  Detroit  to 
give  them  a  forum  to  discuss  the  chal- 
lenges facing  women  in  business.  In 
1918.  these  groups  met  for  their  first 
annual  convention.  The  following  year, 
they  joined  women  in  other  States  to 
form  the  National  Federation  of  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs 
[BPW]. 

Mr.  President.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  think  about  what  it  must  have  been 
like  for  these  pioneers  of  the  early  20th 
century.  These  organizations  were 
started  in  an  attempt  to  combat  the 
loneliness  women  in  business  faced. 
This  loneliness  was  real.  Not  only  were 
they  few  in  number,  but  at  that  time, 
women  were  politically,  socially,  and 
economically  isolated  in  America.  But 
women  fought  to  break  out  of  this  iso- 
lation by  attacking  the  barriers  that 
prevented  their  full  participation  in 
American  society. 

The  first  barrier— the  lack  of  the 
right  to  vote— fell  in  1920  with  the  rati- 
fication of  the  19th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  This  ended  the  political 
isolation  of  women.  The  victory  came 
after  a  long  fight  which  began  back  in 
1869.  The  movement  was  started  in  that 
year  by  bold  women  like  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and 
Lucy  Stone  who  founded  organizations 
dedicated  to  women's  suffrage.  In  no 
small  way  these  women  made  the  Year 
of  the  Woman  possible  by  giving 
women  the  ability  to  exercise  the  fun- 
damental means  of  political  participa- 
tion. Without  the  ability  to  wield  polit- 
ical power,  no  group— indeed,  no  indi- 
vidual— can  advance  in  American  soci- 
ety. 

The  next  step  was  the  elimination  of 
the  economic  isolation  of  women.  The 
BPW.  both  nationally  and  in  Michigan. 


as  well  as  other  women's  organizations, 
were  leaders  in  this  fight.  In  1918.  the 
Detroit  Business  Women's  Club  en- 
dorsed the  position  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  service — amazingly,  women  are 
still  fighting  for  this  goal.  During  its 
second  convention  in  1920.  the  BPW 
recognized  the  need  for  better  training 
and  education  for  women  as  a  means  to 
gain  the  tools  for  economic  success. 
They  established  a  plan  to  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  business  schools 
to  improve  educational  opportunities 
for  women.  The  BPW  has  continued  to 
work  to  improve  economic  opportunity 
for  women  through  the  present  day. 

Finally,  women  addressed  the  social 
isolation  they  faced.  In  1923,  Alice 
Paul,  founder  of  the  National  Women's 
Party,  authored  the  equal  rights 
amendment  [ERA]  to  the  Constitution; 
enactment  and  ratification  of  the  ERA 
is  essential  to  ensuring  equality  for 
women  in  both  the  law  and  the  life  of 
the  land.  This  fight  has  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  ERA  was  a  rallying  point  for 
many  of  the  organizations  involved  in 
the  women's  rights  movement  of  the 
1960's  such  as  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women  and  the  Women's  Eq- 
uity Action  League.  Unfortunately,  the 
ERA  is  still  not  law.  but  women's  orga- 
nizations will  continue  to  fight  for  its 
passage. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  has  come 
a  long  way  since  these  bold,  visionary 
women  set  out  to  change  the  status  of 
women  in  American  society.  And  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  country  still  has  a  lot 
of  work  to  do  before  we  can  say  that 
women  have  reacjied  complete  integra- 
tion and  freedom.  But  without  the  ef- 
forts of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony;  or  the  organization 
that  the  three  business  women  from 
Michigan.  Emily  Butterfield.  Emma 
Spoor,  and  Grace  Wright  helped  to 
start;  and  without  the  work  of  Alice 
Paul  and  all  the  other  bold  women  who 
came  after  them.  1992  would  have  been 
just  another  election  year.  The  steps 
these  women  took,  and  the  forces  of 
historical,  societal,  and  economic 
change  that  they  put  into  motion  dur- 
ing this — the  Women's  Century — de- 
serve special  recognition  as  we  cele- 
brate Women's  History  Month.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HELEN  L.  PORTER 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
lady  from  Missouri.  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Por- 
ter, who  devoted  her  life  to  serving 
others  for  many  years. 

In  1950.  Mrs.  Porter  was  employed  as 
a  service  club  director  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood.  During  her  years  there,  she  be- 
came Ma  Porter  for  literally  thousands 
of  draftees  who  were  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  She 
talked  many  an  inductee  out  of  going 
AWOL.  when  he  thought  he  could  not 
handle  the  Army. 


Mrs.  Porter  introduced  Robert 
Templeton.  a  young  artist,  to  people  in 
Rolla  and  St.  Louis.  He  did  hundreds  of 
portraits  during  the  time  he  was  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood  and  later  went  on 
to  become  an  accomplished  artist 
whose  works  include  portraits  of  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  Carter. 

Mrs.  Porter,  along  with  her  husband 
Mr.  G.  Scott  Porter,  opened  her  home 
to  students  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Rolla  without  restrictions.  Fel- 
lowship groups  were  held  on  Sunday 
evenings  and  during  the  holidays,  ev- 
eryone was  invite  to  dinner.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  they  gave  a  couple 
who  could  not  find  a  place  to  live  a 
bedroom  until  they  could  find  perma- 
nent housing. 

Although  Mrs.  Porter  was  working 
full  time,  she  still  was  active  in  many 
church  and  community  activities.  Mrs. 
Porter  was  a  true  lady,  and  I  commend 
her  for  her  values  and  principles. 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Porter 
is  sincerely  missed  by  her  family  and 
friends,  as  well  as  all  of  those  who  have 
benefited  from  her  exacting  judgment 
and  her  warm  friendliness.  We  salute 
those  whose  enthusiasm  and  deeds 
bring  good  to  the  community  in  ever- 
increasing  measure.  When  we  give  of 
ourselves,  we  experience  the  renewing 
power  of  life.» 


C-17  PAYLOAD-RANGE  SPEC 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
February  15,  1993  edition  of  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology  entitled, 
"0-17  Payload-Range  Spec  Called  Out- 
dated," be  inserted  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety  at  this  point  so  that  I  may 
comment  on  the  remarks  attributed  to 
Gen.  Ronald  Fogleman,  commander  of 
Air  Mobility  Command. 

An  Air  Force  general  has  questioned 
whether  the  McDonnell  Douglas  C-17  trans- 
port program  should  be  saddled  with  a  con- 
tractual payload-range  specification  which 
he  called  outdated. 

Air  Force  officials  estimate  the  C-17  is  5.5- 
6%  short  of  meeting  the  payload-range  goal, 
which  was  eased  two  years  ago  to  enable 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  to  have  a  better  chance 
of  reaching  the  goal  (AW&ST  Apr.  15.  1991.  p. 
74). 

Gen.  Ronald  R.  Fogleman.  commander  of 
the  Air  Mobility  Command,  however,  said 
the  current  aircraft  satisfies  virtually  all 
operational  requirements — despite  the  short- 
fall. He  added  that  he  is  concerned  too  much 
attention  may  be  paid  to  meeting  a  single 
specification. 

"From  an  operational  standpoint,  the  air- 
plane meets  my  needs,"  Fogleman  said.  "We 
should  not  change  contractual  specifica- 
tions, but  we  ought  to  recognize  that  there  is 
a  big  difference  between  a  contractual  speci- 
fication and  an  operational  requirement. 

"Particularly  if  the  contractual  specifica- 
tion was  written  during  the  Cold  War  period, 
and  we  were  trying  to  get  10  divisions  to  Eu- 
rope in  10  days  and  we  had  our  KC-135  tanker 
force  engaged  in  STOP  [single  integrated 
operational  plan]  war  commitment."  He 
added  that  the  command  can  take  the  C-17 


anywhere  in  the  world  at  any  weight  load  be- 
cause the  aircraft  is  air-refuelable.  Maxi- 
mum C-17  payload  weight  is  172.200  lb. 

The  current  C-17  payload-range  specifica- 
tion calls  for  the  aircraft  to  carry  160.000  lb. 
of  payload  over  a  distance  of  2.400  naut.  mi. 
in  what  is  known  as  a  Category  1  mission. 

Fogleman  said  a  demonstration  flight  late 
last  month  of  a  C-17  from  Edwards  AFB, 
Calif.,  to  Eglin  AFB.  Fla.,  showed  the  air- 
craft can  carry  160.838  lb.  of  payload 
unrefueled  over  a  circuitous  route  of  2.786 
naut.  mi.  The  aircraft,  however,  flew  a  Cat- 
egory 2  overland  mission  which  requires  less 
fuel  reserves. 

Fogleman  said  the  demonstration  flight 
was  intended  to  show  the  current  oper- 
ational utility  of  the  aircraft  rather  than  to 
try  to  meet  the  payload-range  specification. 

"Let's  quit  holding  up  the  whole  program 
focusing  on  this  one  contractual  specifica- 
tion that  has  little  or  no  operational  util- 
ity." Fogleman  said.  "In  other  words,  if 
somebody  starts  talking  about  taking  core 
thrust  reversers  out  of  the  engine  in  order  to 
meet  a  weight  requirement  I  don't  need,  and 
I  need  core  thrust  reversers  to  meet  this 
ground  agility.  I  am  not  interested." 

The  current  160.000  lb./2.400  naut.  mi.  speci- 
fication was  reduced  from  the  earlier  pay- 
load  weight  of  167.000  lb.  over  the  same  dis- 
tance two  years  ago.  An  earlier  172,000  lb./ 
2.400  naut.  mi.  specification  was  relaxed. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  Gen- 
eral Fogleman  is  quoted  as  saying,  in 
part. 

We  ought  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  big 
difference  between  a  contractual  specifica- 
tion and  an  operational  requirement"  and 
"[l]et's  quit  holding  up  the  whole  program 
focusing  on  this  one  contractual  specifica- 
tion [160.000  lbs/2400  nm]  that  has  little  or  no 
operational  utility. 

I  want  to  remind  the  general  that 
this  "contractual  specification  with 
little  or  no  operational  utility"  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand [MAC],  reviewed  by  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  documented  in  the  sys- 
tem operational  requirements  docu- 
ment [SORD],  validated  by  the  Joint 
Requirements  Oversight  Council 
[JROC],  and  incorporated  by  the  C-17 
System  Program  Office  [SPO]  as  a  min- 
imum standard. 

Ironically,  the  reduction  in  perform- 
ance was  justified  at  the  time  as  re- 
flecting an  operational  requirement, 
rather  than  an  arbitrary  contractual 
specification.  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  Willis, 
then  MAC'S  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  re- 
quirements, minimized  the  relaxation 
of  the  specification  from  167.000  lbs/ 
2,400  nm  to  160,000  lbs/2.400  nm,  the 
third  such  downward  revision,  stating, 
"we  figured  we  would  use  that  capabil- 
ity— the  additional  7,000  pounds — 10 
percent  of  the  time."  "There  was  no 
decrease  in  our  requirements,  just  a 
recognition  of  our  requirements,"  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  Hanford  Johnson,  MAC 
commander  at  the  time.  In  fact,  at 
Scott  AFB,  in  May  1991,  a  general  on 
Hanford's  staff  briefing  C-17  require- 
ments was  bold  enough  to  state  that  he 
would  trade  everything  for  the  160,000 
lbs/2,400  nm  specification. 

Now,  with  the  0-17  yet  again  unable 
to    meet    minimum    range/payload    re- 


quirements, the  airlift  community  is 
attempting  to  once  again  undermine  C- 
17  specifications.  Just  2  weeks  ago,  a 
member  of  General  Fogleman's  staff, 
also  at  Scott  AFB.  also  briefing  G-17 
requirements,  characterized  the  160,000 
lb3/2,400  nm  specification  as  having  lit- 
tle or  no  operational  utility.  When 
challenged,  he  blamed  the  C-17  SPO  for 
writing  a  poor  specification  based  on 
an  unrealistic  flight  profile.  Appar- 
ently, he  was  unaware  that  the  SPO 
had  received  direct  guidance  from 
MAC. 

Obviously,  it's  much  easier  to  score  if 
you  can  just  move  the  goal  line. 

We  have  contract  specifications  that 
are  justified  as  hard  operational  re- 
quirements and  that  are  subsequently 
dismissed  as  inconsequential  when 
they  can't  be  met.  What  can  we  be  sure 
of  in  the  C-17  Program?  Not  the  speci- 
fications, and  certainly  not  the  cost. 

In  fact,  the  only  thing  that  remains 
clear  in  this  entire  exercise  is  that  the 
Air  Force  wants  this  plane  no  matter 
what  it  costs  and  no  matter  how  short 
if  falls  of  the  Services'  actual  needs. 

This  raises  in  my  mind  the  pressing 
question  "why"?  The  only  conclusion  I 
can  reach  is  that  the  Air  Force  has  be- 
come a  captive  of  the  contractor.  If 
this  is  not  so.  the  Air  Force  has  to 
prove  that  it  was  honestly  mistaken  in 
its  previous  positions  instead  of  delib- 
erately misleading  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  I  am  anxious  to  see  if 
the  Air  Force  can  meet  this  challenge.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9:30  a.m..  Thursday. 
February  25;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date  and  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  reserved  for  their  use  later 
in  the  day;  that  there  then  be  a  period 
for  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 11  a.m..  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes 
each;  with  the  following  Senators  rec- 
ognized for  the  time  limits  specified: 
that  Senator  Krueger  be  recognized 
first  during  the  period  for  morning 
business  for  up  to  10  minutes;  Senator 
Kerrey  of  Nebraska  for  up  to  10  min- 
utes; Senator  Coats  for  up  to  30  min- 
utes; Senator  Specter  for  up  to  15  min- 
utes; Senator  GORTON  for  up  to  10  min- 
utes; Senator  Graham  for  up  to  10  min- 
utes; and  Senator  Wallop  for  up  to  5 
minutes;  that  at  11  a.m..  the  Senate  re- 
sume consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 71.  the  committee  funding  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  seeing  no 
Senator  wishing  to  speak,  if  there  is  no 
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further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  as  pre- 
viously ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:24  p.m.,  recessed  until  Thursday, 
February  25,  1993,  at  9:30  a.m. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
23,  1993.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  5,  1993: 


WILLIAM  J  PERRY.  OF  CALIFORNU.  TO  BE  DEPUTY 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE.  VICE  DONALD  J  ATWOOD,  RE- 
SIGNED 

FRANK  G  WISNER.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  TO 
BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  POLICY.  VICE 
PAUL  DUNDES  WOLFOWITZ.  RESIGNED. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wed/iesday,  February  24,  1993 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Marshall  Lorenzo 
Shepard,  Jr.,  Mount  Olivet  Tabernacle 
Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  PA,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

God  of  our  weary  years,  God  of  our  si- 
lent tears,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
privilege  to  come  into  Thy  presence. 
We  pray  this  day  for  Thy  guidance,  for 
Thy  direction,  for  the  indwelling  of 
Thy  Spirit.  Grant  the  strength  of  our 
resolve,  the  expansion  of  our  visions, 
the  guidance  of  our  exertions.  Grant 
unto  us  a  better  understanding  of  Thy 
will  and  Thy  way  in  our  lives  that  our 
deliberations  may  not  be  in  vain.  Oh 
God,  in  Thy  name  we  ask  that  Thou 
would  enlarge  our  petitions,  our  plead- 
ings, and  our  prayers.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  FIELDS]  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Louisiana  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REVEREND  DR. 
MARSHALL  LORENZO  SHEPARD, 
JR.— "CHAPLAIN  FOR  THE  DAY" 

(Mr.  BLACKWELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  to  honor  an  out- 
standing gentleman  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,     Dr.     Marshall     Lorenzo 


Shepard,  who  has  been  designated  as 
"Chaplain  for  the  Day." 

Dr.  Shepard  is  a  beacon  of  the  Phila- 
delphia community  who  dedicates  his 
life  to  serving  others.  As  the  pastor  of 
the  Mount  Olivet  Tabernacle  Baptist 
Church,  his  ministry  magnificently 
touches  many  lives. 

Much  of  his  overwhelming  success 
can  be  attributed  to  his  ability  to  bring 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  together 
in  an  effort  to  make  our  society  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live. 

In  many  instances,  he  has  led  the 
struggle  for  economic  development, 
civil  rights,  and  improved  health  care 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Lorenzo  Shepard  is 
a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  work  hard 
for  the  values  in  which  he  believes. 
Through  the  years,  he  has  tirelessly 
worked  with  a  variety  of  organizations 
aimed  at  combating  such  social  prob- 
lems as  homelessness,  crime,  and  inad- 
equate health  care  that  plague  our  Na- 
tion today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  mention  of  Dr. 
Shepard's  name,  words  such  as  com- 
mitment, integrity,  and  caring  come  to 
mind. 

As  we  celebrate  Black  History 
Month,  I  am  extremely  honored  to  be 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Shepard  today.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating him  as  our  Chaplain  for  the 
Day,  and  for  the  significant  contribu- 
tions that  he  has  made  to  our  society. 


JANET  RENO— GUN  CONTROL 
RADICAL 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  can 
agree  that  we  do  not  need  an  Attorney 
General  who  is  overly  radical  on  gun 
control.  Janet  Reno's  position,  if  en- 
acted, would  violate  the  Constitution 
and  jeopardize  innocent  people. 

Last  year,  when  asked  about  her  po- 
sition on  gun  control,  Ms.  Reno  said 
that, 

A  waiting  period  was  only  a  step;  that  reg- 
istration was  only  a  step;  and  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  private  ownership  of  firearms  was 
the  best  way  to  stop  crime. 

Even  worse — as  Dade  State  attorney, 
Ms.  Reno  was  involved  in  a  contrived, 
Dade  County  grand  jury  investigation 
on  the  gun  control  issue.  The  problem? 
Nowhere  in  State  law  is  the  grand  jury 
given  authority  to  do  anything  other 
than  investigate  persons  suspected  of 
being  involved  in  crimes. 


In  other  words,  the  grand  jury  was 
spending  taxpayer  dollars  to  further 
antigun  agendas  of  politicians.  The 
jury  issued  a  report  calling  for:  First, 
statewide  registration  of  all  firearms; 
second,  titles  on  ownership  of  all  guns; 
third,  a  test  for  all,  gun  owners;  and 
fourth,  insurance  that  reflects  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  firearm  injuries  and 
deaths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  too  radical  for 
most  of  us  in  this  body. 


SUPPORT  SOUGHT  FOR  BRADY 
BILL  AND  EXTENSION  OF  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT BENEFITS 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  President  Bill  Clinton  challenged 
the  Congress  to  approve  his  economic 
package.  He  also  challenged  all  Ameri- 
cans to  restore  peace  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods. 

This  week  the  Congress  will  pour  the 
foundation  for  the  President's  eco- 
nomic package  by  approving  the  exten- 
sion of  the  employment  benefits. 

For  now,  there  are  1.5  million  Ameri- 
cans who  receive  unemployment  bene- 
fits. Without  congressional  reauthor- 
ization of  the  jobless  program,  these 
Americans  and  many  more  will  find 
themselves  stuck  while  the  economy 
shifts  into  a  higher  gear. 

We  must  enact  this  emergency  exten- 
sion to  support  these  workers  until  the 
President's  plan  helps  them  get  back 
on  their  feet. 

In  addressing  the  Nation  last  week, 
the  President  also  underscored  his 
commitment  to  the  passage  of  the 
Brady  bill. 

"If  you  pass  it,  I  will  sign  it,"  he  told 
the  Congress. 

The  Brady  bill  would  enact  a  na- 
tional waiting  period  designed  to 
thwart  gunshop  access  to  handguns  by 
those  people  most  likely  to  commit 
crimes:  felons  and  the  mentally  incom- 
petent. 

Handgun  violence  has  smashed  the 
social  order  of  our  streets  and  our 
homes.  Even  our  children  have  been 
felled  in  the  cross-fire.  This  violence 
has  become  so  rampant  some  have  ac- 
cepted it  as  commonplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Brady  bill 
and  to  support  the  extension  of  the  un- 
employment benefits. 


1407  is  2:C 
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MORE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  sessions,  my  Rules  Com- 
mittee colleagrue,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  and  I  have  been 
meeting  President  Clinton's  challenge 
to  lay  out  some  cuts,  some  rec- 
ommendations as  far  as  spending  cuts. 
And  I  applaud  the  President  for  his  de- 
cision to  move  ahead  with  those  cuts 
before  we  put  into  place  a  so-called 
stimulus  package. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office's  re- 
cent book,  "Reducing  the  Deficit: 
Spending  and  Revenue  Options,"  has 
this  curious  recommendation.  It  says: 
"Eliminate  education  programs  that 
have  largely  achieved  their  purpose.  " 
This  novel  idea  would  save  $220  million. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  if  we  were  to  apply 
this  to  other  programs  think  of  the 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  we  could 
save. 

All  of  the  programs  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Cominission  are  dupli- 
cated by  other  agencies.  Eliminating 
those  could  save  $1  billion. 

When  Medicare  was  created  in  1966, 
the  deductible  for  physician  services 
was  $50.  Today  it  is  only  $100,  while 
most  employee  health  plans  have 
deductibles  of  over  $200.  Increasing  the 
deductible  to  $150  and  indexing  it  to  in- 
flation will  save  $9.3  billion. 

In  1984.  Congress  created  the  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Program  as  an  alter- 
native to  legislation  controlling  acid 
rain.  The  1990  Clean  air  Act  imposed 
the  acid  rain  mandates  anyway,  so 
clean  coal  subsidies  ase  no  longer  nec- 
essary. Eliminating  this  program  will 
save  $1.6  billion. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  meeting  your  challenge. 
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CUTTING  THE  NATION'S  BUDGET 
DEFICIT  SHOULD  BE  LIKE  A  NEW 
ENGLAND  BARN  RAISING 

(Mr.  SWETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reducing 
the  budget  deficit  and  reorienting  our 
national  priorities  should  be  done  like 
a  New  England  bam  raising.  Yankees 
helped  neighbors  raise  a  barn  after  one 
burned  down.  The  whole  community 
turned  out.  Everyone  knew  what  had  to 
be  done.  As  the  building  went  up,  all 
could  see  the  progress  being  made. 
Working  together  strengthened  the  ties 
that  bound  the  community  together. 
The  structure  did  not  always  look  the 
same  at  the  end  as  it  was  envisioned  in 
the  beginning,  because  some  changes 
were  made  during  the  construction,  but 
the  job  got  done. 


President  Clinton  has  asked  us  to 
join  together  to  solve  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic crisis.  To  do  this,  he  has  given 
us  a  plan.  But  I  suggest  we  use  these 
priorities:  First,  to  make  spending 
cuts,  and  I  am  taking  up  the  Presi- 
dent's challenge  to  find  as  many  addi- 
tional cuts  as  I  can;  second,  to  reallo- 
cate current  expenditures  to  their  most 
productive  use;  and  third,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, to  increase  taxes. 

Just  as  with  barn  raising,  we  must 
start  with  the  right  plan  and  then  work 
together,  measuring  progress  as  we  go 
and  making  necessary  adjustments.  If 
we  build  together,  we  will  accomplish 
our  goal  of  solving  our  Nation's  budget 
crisis. 


FIFTY  WAYS  TO  CUT  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  headlines 
today  say,  "Cuts  Must  Precede  Stimu- 
lus Spending."  I  say  cuts  must  precede 
talk  of  new  taxes  as  well. 

Look  at  the  Grace  Commission  re- 
port, the  GAO  report,  the  CBO  report, 
the  suggestions  of  several  well-known 
and  respected  grassroots  organizations 
which  have  identified  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  spending  cuts  to 
bring  down  the  deficit. 

It  is  still  true  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  taxed  too  little.  Congress 
spends  too  much. 

I  am  submitting  a  bill  to  publicly  list 
50  ways  to  cut  the  budget,  ways  such  as 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier],  has  outlined, 
50  actual  spending  cuts  primarily  in 
discretionary  spending  that  total  near- 
ly $190  billion  over  5  years  These  pro- 
grams on  their  face  cry  out  to  be  reex- 
amined in  light  of  our  deficit  today  in 
this  country. 

The  President  challenged  us  to  be 
specific.  My  bill  will  direct  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  to  examine  these 
cuts  for  inclusion  in  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  resolution. 

We  should  focus  our  debate  on  justi- 
fying our  use  of  public  dollars,  rec- 
ognizing the  limits  of  our  affordability 
and  chopping  out  the  waste  we  know  is 
there. 


COMMITMENT  TO  REDUCING  THE 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  describing  to  the  first  lady 
last  week  at  a  health  care  conference 
my  congressional  district  in  south 
Florida;  I  stated  that  there  are  6  mil- 
lion notch  babies  in  the  United  States 
and  they  are  all  in  my  congressional 
district. 

This  past  weekend  I  spoke  to  a  group 
of  senior  citizens  in  Pompano  Beach 


about  the  Clinton  plan  and  what  I  feel 
is  a  serious  economic  and  fiscal  condi- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  particu- 
larly in  my  district. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  we.  In  Congress, 
have  grossly  underestimated  the  com- 
mitment of  the  senior  citizens  to  assist 
in  solving  this  serious  problem.  To  the 
person  they  volunteered  to  pay  their 
share;  whether  to  freeze  COLA's,  tax 
Social  Security  payments,  increase  tax 
rates  and  even  throw  in  the  towel  on 
the  notch  issue. 

The  senior  citizen  is  committed;  we, 
in  Congress,  should  likewise  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  same  commitment. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON— EXCUSES 
VERSUS  REALITY 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton  got  elected  by  prom- 
ising Americans  that  he  would  not 
raise  taxes  on  the  middle  class. 

That  was  the  advertisement  for  the 
product  we  were  sold,  but  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  store  we  got  tax  increases 
for  virtually  every  American. 

President  Clinton  claims  that  he  just 
did  not  know  how  large  the  deficit  was. 

Well,  I  believe  the  President  knew,  it 
is  on  the  record. 

In  the  July  6,  1992,  issue  of  Business 
Week,  President  Clinton  responded  to  a 
question  about  why  he  was  backing 
away  from  his  balanced  budget  pledge. 

He  says,  "when  I  began  the  cam- 
paign, the  projected  deficit  was  $250 
billion.  Now,  it's  up  to  $400  billion." 
Those  are  his  words.  Then,  in  the  next 
paragraph  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
need  for  a  middle-class  tax  cut. 

In  spite  of  all  his  talk  of  honesty  in 
budgeting,  we  can  not  get  straight  an- 
swers about  where  the  spending  cuts 
are. 

Mr.  Clinton,  we  must  reduce  spending 
first  before  we  tax  the  middle  class. 


ONE  OF  THE  MAIN  DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN  THE  PARTIES 

(Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  will  get  one  more 
dramatic  demonstration  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  political  parties  in 
America. 

The  House  majority  will  be  bringing 
forward  a  bill  to  extend  unemployment 
compensation,  and  it  will  be  on  the 
whole  opposed  by  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority. They  well  seek  to  cut  it  back. 
They  will  object  that  we  cannot  afford 
it. 

Unemployment  compensation  is  one 
of  the  defining  differences  between  the 
approach  that  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican   Parties    take.    We    have    no 


doubt  that  there  are  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  unable  to  work 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  We  un- 
derstand that  through  a  combination 
of  cyclical  problems  and  some  long- 
term  trends  involving  international 
competitiveness  there  are  people  being 
thrown  out  of  work  who  seek  only  to  be 
able  to  do  a  full  week's  work  to  support 
their  families. 

The  response  has  been  for  some  time 
from  the  Government,  while  seeking  to 
solve  the  broader  problems,  to  offer 
some  relief  to  these  people  through  un- 
employment compensation  for  which 
people  are  only  eligible  if  they  have  a 
work  history  and  were  thrown  out  of 
work  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  recession  has  unfortunately  left 
a  residue  of  significant  unemployment 
which  is  receding  too  slowly,  and  we 
will  try  today  in  an  act  of  compassion 
and  concern  to  seek  to  deal  with  that. 
That  is,  of  course,  also  the  most  effec- 
tive countercyclical  program  we  can 
offer. 

As  we  debate  today  a  program  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  compensation  ben- 
efits to  working  people  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  people 
will  see  one  of  the  main  differences  be- 
tween the  parties  in  America. 


CUT  SPENDING  FIRST 

(Mr.  HUTCHINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
right  here  on  the  cover  of  Newsweek 
magazine.  Look  at  it.  It  says.  "Tax, 
Spend,  and  Cut,"  in  that  order.  There 
is  no  more  succinct  summary  of  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  than  "Tax"  in  huge 
letters,  "Spend"  in  big  letters,  and 
"Cut"  in  small  letters. 

Once  again,  we  see  a  difference  be- 
tween what  the  administration  says 
and  what  it  does. 

Last  weekend,  and  even  yesterday, 
the  President  said  he  is  going  to  cut 
spending  before  he  raises  taxes.  Not 
true. 

Look  at  the  Newsweek  cover  again. 
Look  closely.  The  first  word  is  "Tax"; 
the  second  word  is  "Spend";  and  in 
very  small  letters,  "Cut." 

There  is  a  better  way,  and  Paul  Har- 
vey said  it  best.  "Cut  spending  first." 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  EXTENSION 

(Mr.  RUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  RUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  November 
1991  and  again  last  July,  Congress 
agreed  to  provide  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  workers  because  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do.  Currently, 
1.5  million  workers  are  receiving  these 
emergency  unemployment  benefits. 
Unless  this  program  is  extended,  ap- 
proximately 300,000  people  each  month 


will  lose  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits. 

While  economic  indicators  point  to  a 
recovering  economy,  none  of  these 
workers  would  agree  with  you.  I  agree 
with  President  Clinton  and  his  eco- 
nomic advisers  who  label  this  so-called 
recovery,  a  jobless  recovery.  Where  I 
come  from,  a  jobless  recovery  means 
essentially  no  recovery. 

Nine  million  people  are  still  looking 
for  work.  This  so-called  economic  re- 
covery failed  to  put  food  on  the  table 
for  these  Americans,  or  even  gas  in  the 
tanks  of  their  cars  to  help  them  go  out 
and  look  for  work.  We  must  save  these 
families  from  poverty,  homelessness, 
hunger,  and  despair. 

These  workers  and  their  families  can- 
not afford  to  wait  for  the  economic  re- 
covery to  save  them.  I  am  counting  on 
the  quick  passage  of  President  Clin- 
ton's economic  plan  to  assist  these 
workers  in  obtaining  jobs.  In  the  mean- 
time. Congress  has  to  do  our  part.  We 
must  continue  to  do  the  right  thing.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes"  on 
H.R.  920,  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  extension. 
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That  is  bad  politics  as  well  as  bad  econom- 
ics. Clinton  is  likely  to  get  a  budget-eco- 
nomic package  passed  this  year.  Passing  one 
that  just  pretends  to  fix  the  deficit  is  no  fix 
at  all. 


D  1220 
FINANCING  CAMPAIGN  PROMISES 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
David  Broder,  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
respected  political  columnists,  wrote 
today  in  the  Washington  Post: 

Now  people  are  discovering  that  Clinton 
really  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  facts  in 
last  year's  campaign.  Last  October  1,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  Bush  campaign  ran  ads 
based  on  the  calculation  that  Clinton  would 
finance  his  campaign  promises  only  by  rais- 
ing taxes  on  every  family  earning  more  than 
S36.500  a  year,  this  is  what  the  Democratic 
nominee  said: 

"It  is  blatantly  false.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
American  people  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  make  a  claim  that  is  so 
baseless,  so  without  foundation,  so  shame- 
less in  its  attempt  to  get  votes  under  false 
pretenses." 

Last  week  Clinton,  unembarrassed,  put  for- 
ward a  revised  program  requiring  tax  in- 
creases that  the  administration  says  will  af- 
fect most  families  making  over  S30,000,  one- 
sixth  below  the  threshold  George  Bush  had 
forecast.  Clinton  claims  he  has  been  forced 
to  these  steps  by  the  unexpected  $346  billion 
size  of  the  deficit  he  inherited.  But  last  July, 
he  told  Business  Week  the  deficits  would  ap- 
proach $400  billion. 

As  administration  officials  have  conceded, 
the  higher  tax  bites  actually  begin  at  a  fig- 
ure closer  to  $20,000  than  $30,000. 

These  artifices  were  carefully  concealed  in 
Clinton's  State  of  the  Union  Address,  helping 
him  to  gain  a  favorable  first  public  reaction. 

But  the  more  that  is  learned  about  the 
plan,  the  less  solid  it  looks.  As  much  as  $54 
billion  of  claimed  spending  reductions  are 
actually  increases  in  taxes  or  fees.  More  im- 
portant, major  cost-cutting  moves  are  of  du- 
bious value. 


LARRY  VILLELLA.  A  14- YEAR-OLD 
PATRIOT 

(Mr.  POMEROY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  the  consideration  of  President 
Clinton's  economic  package,  I  would 
like  the  Members  of  this  body  to  con- 
sider the  example  set  by  a  young  con- 
stituent of  mine. 

Larry  Villella  is  a  young  14-year-old 
from  Fargo,  ND.  Last  week  he  listened 
carefully  as  President  Clinton  set  out 
his  economic  package.  He  heard  the 
President  discuss  the  need  to  get  our 
economy  moving  and  to  reduce  our 
staggering  national  debt. 

Larry  wrote  out  a  check  for  $1,000 
and  sent  it  to  the  President  in  order  to 
do  his  part  to  help  the  President  imple- 
ment his  program. 

I  believe  Larry's  public-spirited  ac- 
tions reflect  the  thoughts  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  willing  to  do  their 
part  in  order  to  get  the  economy  mov- 
ing again  and  to  meaningfully  reduce 
the  deficit. 

As  Members  of  the  House  let  us  now 
do  our  part.  Let  us  rise  above  partisan- 
ship and  the  pressure  of  special  inter- 
ests. Let  us  have  the  resolve  of  Larry 
Villella  and  do  what  we  need  to  do,  to 
take  the  tough  steps  that  need  to  be 
taken  to  meet  the  critical  goals  of  the 
President's  economic  program  for  this 
country. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POMEROY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  us  what 
happened  to  the  thousand  dollars? 


PRESIDENT  MUST  APPOINT  PEACE 
ENVOY  TO  IRELAND 

(Mr.  KING  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re\ase  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Presi- 
dent meets  today  with  British  Prime 
Minister  John  Major,  it  is  important 
that  we  realize  the  reality  of  British 
rule  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  I  am  proud 
that  a  number  of  my  colleagues  today, 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee  for  Irish  af- 
fairs, who  will  be  addressing  the  House 
on  this  issue,  because  even  though  it  is 
not  often  reported  in  our  media,  politi- 
cal defendants  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
are  denied  jury  trials,  thousands  of 
Catholic  homes  are  broken  into  by 
British    troops    without    search    war- 
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rants,  British  security  forces  actively 
collaborate  with  Loyalist  death  squads 
to  murder  Catholic  civilians,  and  Brit- 
ain has  been  condemned  by  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Human  Rights  more 
times  than  any  country  in  western  Eu- 
rope for  its  activities  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

I  was  present  at  a  meeting  with 
President  Clinton  in  New  York  City 
last  April,  where  he  spoke  out  for 
human  rights  in  Ireland.  Later  in  the 
campaign  he  pledged  to  send  an  Amer- 
ican peace  envoy  to  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. 

I  commend  the  President  for  making 
that  pledge,  and  I  call  upon  him  today 
to  reaffirm  that  pledge  and  make  it 
known  to  Prime  Minister  Major  that 
the  United  States  will  send  a  peace 
envoy  to  Ireland  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  will  no  longer  toler- 
ate British  oppression  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  EXTEND  THE 
EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  will  take  up  H.R.  920.  which  would 
extend  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  program  until  the  sum- 
mertime. The  program  now  expires  on 
March  6.  This  measure  would  give 
those  who  have  exhausted  their  regular 
26  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  an 
additional  20  weeks  of  unemployment 
to  see  them  through  to  the  time  when 
they  can  get  a  new  job. 

There  is  in  the  Nation  a  7.1-percent 
unemployment  rate,  which,  ironically, 
happens  to  be  higher,  during  this  pe- 
riod of  economic  recovery,  than  it  was 
in  March  1991,  at  the  very  depths  of  the 
recession.  This  suggests  that,  because 
of  the  restructuring  of  our  economy, 
the  downsizing  of  our  industries,  the 
technological  changes,  that  we  do  have 
a  new  and  different  challenging  situa- 
tion facing  American  workers. 

In  the  Third  District  of  Kentucky, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  we 
have  a  6.0-percent  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. Seventeen  thousand  people  in 
Jefferson  County  are  unemployed.  As 
we  look  to  the  long-term  improvement 
in  our  economy  and  the  structural 
changes  we  have  to  make,  we  do  have 
short-term  responsibilities,  and  one  of 
those  short-term  responsibilities  could 
be  discharged  today  by  the  passage  of 
H.R.  920. 


TAX  INCREASES  ARE  NOT  THE 
ANSWER 

(Mr.  KNOLLENBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  KNOLLENBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  constituents  are  telling  me  loud 
and  clear  that  they  want  spending  cuts 
not  tax  increases.  It  is  time  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  tighten  its 
belt. 

President  Clinton's  economic  plan  is 
not  a  deficit  reduction  plan,  it  is  a  tax 
and  spend  plan.  In  1994,  the  first  year  of 
the  plan  there  are  $18  of  tax  increases 
for  every  Jl  of  spending  cuts.  This  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  1-to-l  ratio  we  were 
promised. 

For  the  first  4  years  of  the  Clinton 
plan  the  ratio  is  nearly  S3  of  tax  in- 
creases for  every  $1  of  spending  cuts. 

The  lack  of  spending  cuts  in  this 
package  is  best  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  in  1997  Federal  spending  under  the 
Clinton  plan  will  be  $203  billion  higher 
than  this  year. 

This  is  why  I  am  introducing  today  a 
resolution  expressing  the  Sense  of  the 
Congress  that  taxes  should  be  consid- 
ered only  after  substantial  spending 
cuts  have  been  enacted  and  only  after  a 
constitutional  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment has  been  passed  by  Congress.  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  join  as  cospon- 
sors. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
PACKAGE 

(Mrs.  CLAYTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly 
1  week  ago  we  were  presented  with  a 
bold,  innovative  plan  to  bring  America 
back  to  its  proud  tradition  of  being  a 
strong,  forceful  leader  in  the  world 
economy.  Our  President  has  presented 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  say  to  the 
American  people,  we  will  no  longer 
stand  by  and  do  nothing  while  this 
country  slides  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt,  and  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
lose  hope  of  participating  in  the  Amer- 
ican dream.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  are 
working  harder  for  less  money,  that 
more  families  than  ever  are  living  in 
poverty,  and  that  our  children  are  in 
grave  danger  of  losing  their  competi- 
tive edge.  We  must  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  deliberate  on  this  plan  in 
a  most  unselfish  manner,  and  move 
with  great  haste  to  put  it  into  action. 
We  are  at  a  critical  point  in  our  his- 
tory. Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  the 
strong  measures  necessary  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  put  Americans  back  to 
work,  and  grow  this  economy.  The  plan 
is  before  us,  the  mission  is  urgent,  the 
time  is  now. 


ONE  DEVILISH  DETAIL 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
griven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Clinton  does  not  want  Amer- 
icans     to      know      the      details      of 


Clintonomlcs.  That  is  because  the  devil 
is  in  the  details  and  one  of  those  devils 
is  something  called  imputed  rent. 

Imputed  rent  is  the  rent  a  home- 
owner would  pay  to  live  in  his  or  her 
own  house,  if  they  were  renting  it. 
Under  Clintonomlcs,  imputed  rent  isn't 
theoretical,  it's  income. 

That  is  right.  If  you  own  a  $200,000 
house  that  would  rent  for  $1,000  a 
month  your  imputed  rent  is  $12,000  a 
year.  And  Clintonomlcs  considers  it  as 
Income,  subject  to  possible  taxation. 

Maybe  the  devil  made  the  President 
do  it.  Mr.  Speaker.  But  the  American 
people  must  beware,  what  we  do  not 
know  will  cost  us  dearly. 
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HEAD  START  AND  JOB  CORPS  ARE 
GREAT  SUCCESSES 

(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  heard  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
speeches  made  by  a  President  in  this 
House.  One  of  the  things  that  he  in- 
cluded in  that  was  that  it  is  time  for  us 
to  move  from  entitlements  to 
empowerments.  Among  the  choices 
that  he  laid  out  before  us  was  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  pre- 
pared to  make  investments  in  our  fu- 
ture through  two  programs  that  have 
been  extremely  competent  in  terms  of 
providing  for  our  future.  Those  pro- 
grams are  the  Head  Start  Program  and 
the  Job  Corps  Program.  It  has  been 
proven  that  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
the  Head  Start  Program,  we  get  more 
than  a  fair  share  in  return,  through 
those  young  people  who  are  able  to 
function  not  only  in  the  educational 
community  today  but  who  will  be  able 
to  contribute  in  the  future. 

That  is  also  the  same  for  the  Job 
Corps  Program.  You  might  remember 
that  several  months  ago  there  was  a 
study  out  that  indicated  that  those 
who  graduate  from  the  Job  Corps  Pro- 
grams are  able  to  go  and  get  jobs  and 
be  able  to  make  contributions  by  vir- 
tue of  becoming  taxpayers  in  this  Na- 
tion. 
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Indeed,  we  commend  the  President 
and  urge  all  those  persons  who  are  part 
of  this  body  to  join  together  to  assure 
that  they  are  fully  funded  by  1997  so 
that  we  can  assure  that  these  invest- 
ments give  the  kind  of  return  that  says 
that  America  is  as  strong  as  its  work- 
ers, that  America  is  as  strong  as  those 
who  it  educates.  Head  Start  and  the 
Jobs  Corps  and  good  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his 
election  campaign.  President  Bill  Clin- 
ton promised  Irish-Americans  that  he 
would  appoint  a  special  envoy  to  facili- 
tate the  peace  process  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  would  support  pas- 
sage of  MacBride  Principles  legislation 
at  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

I  rise  today,  as  one  of  the  three  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs,  to  urge  President  Clinton 
to  take  a  strong  stand  promoting  peace 
and  reconciliation  when  he  meets  with 
Prime  Minister  Major  this  afternoon. 

I  further  appeal  to  the  President  to 
lend  his  support  to  the  MacBride  Prin- 
ciples legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  H.R.  672.  It  is  well- 
established  that  Catholics  in  the  North 
are  two  and  a  half  times  as  likely  as 
Protestants  to  be  unemployed,  and 
that  religious  discrimination  is  the 
principal  cause  of  this  situation.  This 
Congress  cannot  allow  United  States 
companies  to  be  party  to  religious  dis- 
crimination in  Northern  Ireland.  We 
should  pass  H.R.  672,  the  Northern  Ire- 
land Fair  Employment  Practices  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  peace  and  justice  in 
Northern  Ireland  would  truly  be 
changed,  I  say  to  the  President. 


fact  that  there  are  far  greater  dangers 
than  losing  an  election.  Semper  fidelis. 


THE  NORTHERN  IRELAND  FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES  ACT 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for   1 


SEMPER  FIDELIS 

(Mr.  McHALE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McHALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  today  United  States  Marines  went 
into  combat,  first  breaching  an  Iraqi 
minefield  at  dawn,  then  moving  coura- 
geously through  enemy  artillery  fire, 
as  they  engaged  Iraqi  tanks  through- 
out 3  days  of  armored  fighting.  They 
fought  with  the  extraordinary  courage 
America  has  come  to  expect  from  U.S. 
Marines.  They  fought  because  the 
President  and  this  Congress  said  it  was 
their  duty.  For  those  young  Marines, 
the  concept  of  shared  sacrifice  was  not 
a  political  slogan,  it  was  a  battlefield 
reality. 

Well  it  is  2  years  later  and  they  are 
home  now.  Many  have  returned  to  ci- 
vilian life.  Some  are  in  college.  More 
than  a  few  have  gotten  married  and 
have  begun  to  raise  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Americans. 

The  veterans  of  Desert  Storm  have 
earned  more  than  a  welcome  home  pa- 
rade. Having  placed  their  lives  on  the 
line  when  this  Congress  called  them  to 
duty,  they  now  have  the  right  to  expect 
some  measure  of  courage  on  our  part. 
They  expect  us  to  sharply  cut  Federal 
spending,  to  reform  American  health 
care,  to  provide  assistance  for  college 
tuition,  and  most  important,  they  ex- 
pect the  103d  Congress  to  expand  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Let  us  recall  the  courage  of  those 
gulf  war  veterans  and  be  mindful  of  the 


DEMOCRATS  SHOULD  GET 
SPECIFIC 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
theme  song  of  our  President  should  be 
changed  from  "Don't  Stop  Thinking 
About  Tomorrow,"  to  "Yes,  We  Have 
No  Specifics." 

Democrats  in  the  White  House  and 
here  on  the  Hill  have  been  demanding 
cuts  from  the  Republicans  to  show  spe- 
cific areas  we  plan  to  cut.  Well.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  the  Democrats  want 
us  to  do  more  then  they  will  do  them- 
selves. 

The  American  people  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee now  realize  where  the  only  real 
cuts  are  going  to  take  place  over  the 
next  5  years,  and  it  is  being  confirmed 
in  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  It 
is  in  our  national  defense.  Initially  it 
was  $60  billion,  then  $76  billion,  then 
$88  billion,  and  now  if  you  include  the 
$7  billion  from  this  year,  now  $95  bil- 
lion. 

But  guess  what,  Mr.  Speaker?  There 
are  no  specifics.  Not  only  do  we  not 
know  the  total  of  those  cuts,  we  have 
no  idea  of  how  the  President  plans  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

So  tell  us.  Democrats,  which  new 
bases  are  you  going  to  close?  Which 
programs  are  you  going  to  cancel?  How 
many  more  uniformed  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel are  you  going  to  throw  out  of 
work  above  the  1  million  that  we  are 
already  furloughing  from  the  military, 
and  what  will  that  do  to  our  recovery 
that  you  claim  is  so  weak? 

Start  thinking  about  tomorrow 
today  by  giving  us  the  specifics  we 
need  in  the  area  of  national  defense. 


IN   SUPPORT  OF   PRESIDENT  CLIN- 
TON'S ECONOMIC  STIMULUS  AND 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  WYNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to   address   the   House   for   1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  President  Clinton's  eco- 
nomic stimulus  and  deficit  reduction 
plan. 

My  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  want  to  focus  on  taxes  and 
ask  Americans  to  look  and  see  what 
they  do  not  like  about  the  plan. 

Well,  if  your  sole  perspective  is  how 
much  will  I  have  to  pay.  I  am  sure  you 
can  find  something  you  do  not  like. 

I  look  at  it  a  little  differently.  I  look 
at  the  big  picture.  Let  us  talk  about 
jobs.  IBM,  25,000  laid  off.  Sears,  50,000 
laid  off.  Boeing,  30,000  laid  off. 

Who  is  getting  laid  off  in  your  neigh- 
borhood? 
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Looking  at  the  effects  of  12  years  of 
trickle-down,  I  believe  the  President  is 
on  the  right  track  when  he  tries  to  cre- 
ate 500,000  new  jobs  and  700,000  summer 
jobs. 

On  deficit  reduction,  remember 
"Read  my  lips.  No  new  taxes." 

I  much  prefer  President  Clinton's 
honesty.  Deficit  reduction  will  require 
new  taxes,  but  this  time  it  will  be  tax 
fairness,  with  the  burden  on  those  most 
able  to  pay. 

But  we  are  not  forgetting  spending 
cuts.  The  President  proposes  $250  bil- 
lion in  spending  cuts  over  5  years  from 
the  White  House  to  Congress  that  will 
affect  every  Federal  agency,  including 
the  Federal  employees  in  my  district. 
These  cuts  and  others  are  on  the  fast 
track.  They  will  be  passed. 

President  Clinton  says,  "Stop  think- 
ing I  and  me.  Start  thinking  us  and 
we." 

Let  us  pass  the  President's  proposal. 


SPENDING  AND  TAXES 

(Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  was  out  meeting  my 
constituents  last  weekend,  there  were 
two  common  themes  that  I  heard. 

One  theme  had  to  do  with  spending 
programs. 

Many  of  my  constituents  feel  that 
any  proposed  increase  in  the  income 
tax  rate  should  be  applied  solely  to- 
ward our  national  deficit. 

We  cannot  spend  money  on  new  pro- 
grams or  expand  existing  programs 
when  we  are  being  strangled  by  our  na- 
tional debt. 

Second,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  if 
Americans  had  known  what  they  know 
today  .about  President  Clinton's  eco- 
nomic stimulus  plan,  Mr.  Clinton 
would  still  be  Governor  of  Arkansas 
and  Mr.  Bush  would  be  into  his  second 
term. 

As  one  teenager  put  it:  It  must  be 
great  to  be  a  politician;  you  could  say 
one  thing  and  do  the  other,  give  a  good 
speech  and  have  people  accept  your 
complete  about-face. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  920. 
UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  6,  1993  the  emer- 
gency authorization  for  unemployment 
benefits  passed  by  the  last  Congress 
will  expire.  H.R.  920  will  extend  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  those  out  of 
work  for  up  to  6  months. 

Although  some  say  we  are  in  a  recov- 
ery, the  fact  is  that  9  million  Ameri- 
cans remain  unemployed.  Two  million 
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of  these  persons  have  been  unemployed 
for  over  6  months.  As  these  persons  ex- 
haust their  State  unemployment  bene- 
fits they  will  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  extension  of  benefits. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  a 
stimulus  package,  however,  this  exten- 
sion of  benefits  is  the  best  way  to  make 
that  stimulus  felt  by  those  most  in 
need.  Until  the  economy  grows  and 
more  jobs  are  created,  the  best  stimu- 
lus we  can  give  to  a  struggling  family 
is  the  assurance  of  a  roof  over  their 
heads  and  a  meal  on  their  table. 

Currently,  about  1.5  million  Ameri- 
cans are  receiving  benefits. 

Every  month  between  250,000  and 
300,000  people  will  exhaust  their  state 
benefits  and  need  assistance  under  this 
act. 

The  total  appropriation  for  this  bill 
is  $5.6  billion  for  fiscal  years  1993  and 
1994. 

No  additional  benefits  would  be  paid 
beyond  1995. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs.  I  have  been  involved 
deeply  in  the  tragic  situation  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  As  you  know,  our  biparti- 
san committee  of  over  100  Members  is 
dedicated  to  peace  and  justice  for 
Northern  Ireland.  Accordingly.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  the  level  of  attention 
given  to  the  Irish  issue  during  the  re- 
cent Presidential  campaign,  including 
the  support  of  our  current  President 
for  the  MacBride  principles  as  well  the 
concept  of  sending  an  envoy  to  North- 
em  Ireland. 

As  Europe  tears  down  both  economic 
and  political  borders,  it  is  a  tragedy 
that  Northern  Ireland  remains  a  strife 
torn  region.  It  is  my  hope  that  with  the 
continuing  work  of  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee and  the  expression  of  support  by 
President  Clinton,  the  United  States 
can  play  a  vit^l  role  in  resolving  the 
tragic  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  the  Irish  Affairs  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee in  working  for  peace  and  jus- 
tice, and  I  offer  our  support  to  the 
President  as  he  fulfills  his  commit- 
ment to  our  Nation's  40  million  Irish- 
Americans. 
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WE  HAVE  TO  CHANGE  THE  DIREC- 
TION IN  WHICH  OUR  COUNTRY  IS 
GOING 

(Mr.  SARPALIUS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 


Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  one  of  the  smartest  things  that 
the  President  did  was  that  he  indicated 
that  all  of  us  would  be  working  off  of 
CBO  numbers,  the  same  piece  of  paper. 
So,  to  my  colleagues  that  are  com- 
plaining about  this  plan.  I  challenge 
them,  too,  to  bring  forth  some  cuts 
that  we  can  look  at. 

There  is  concern  about  taxes.  All  the 
American  people  are  concerned  about 
taxes.  Today  the  working  people  in  this 
country  can  take  their  paychecks  for 
January,  February,  March,  April  and 
part  of  May,  and  it  is  gone  in  taxes. 
But  I  have  a  19-year-old  son,  and,  when 
he  reaches  my  age,  he  can  take  his  pay- 
check for  January,  February,  March, 
April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  and  it  will  be 
gone  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad  thing  Is  that 
every  bit  of  it  will  be  used  to  pay  for 
interest  on  the  national  debt. 

So,  we  have  got  to  change  the  direc- 
tion this  country  is  going,  and  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  representing 
change. 


GOODBYE  SMOKE  AND  MIRRORS, 
HELLO  TOP  HATS  AND  RABBITS 
(Mr.  BOEHNER  sisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, I  think  all  of  us  know  that 
last  fall  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  the  size  of  the  Federal 
deficit  and  the  huge  national  debt  that 
we  have  in  our  country.  Ross  Perot 
brought  national  focus  in  on  a  very  se- 
rious problem  that  affects  all  of  us.  He 
even  got  19  million  people  to  vote  for 
him. 

And  what  are  we  going  to  do  today? 
We  are  going  to  add  $5.7  billion  to  the 
national  debt.  We  are  going  to  extend 
unemployment  benefits  for  the  third 
time  and  have  not  made  one  ounce  of 
effort  to  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it.  For 
the  last  2  years  Congress  has  passed  on 
the  chance  to  provide  incentives  to  the 
private  sector  to  create  new  jobs  and  to 
get  this  economy  moving,  but  has  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  three 
different  times. 

This  last  week  the  President  said. 
"No  more  smoke  and  mirrors.  "  I  sup- 
pose top  hats  and  rabbits  are  still  in 
the  cards. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  PUT  UP  OR  SHUT  UP 
(Mr.  CLYBURN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CLYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  our  President  brought  before  us  a 
program  desigrned  to  bring  to  a  screech- 
ing halt  the  borrowing  and  spending 
that  has  characterized  our  economic 
policies  for  the  past  12  years.  He  has 
proposed  more  than  130  cuts  designed 
to  reverse  the  order  of  business  In  this 
country. 
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I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  for  us.  the  Members  of  this  body, 
to  either  put  up  or  shut  up  and  to  begin 
to  seek  ways  that  we  can  bring  this 
country  back  on  the  course  of  eco- 
nomic development  that  will  do  all  of 
us  and  our  children  great  good.  This 
program  has  in  it  educational  head 
starts  for  our  children,  healthy  begin- 
nings, immunizations.  It  has  in  it  an 
investment  in  the  future  that  all  of  us 
look  forward  to  with  great  anxiety. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  act  responsibly  and  to 
do  what  the  President  has  asked  us  to 
do.  support  his  plan  or  come  forward 
with  good  suggestions  as  to  what  we 
would  have. 


LET'S  NOT  TAKE  A  GAMBLE  ON 
RENO 

(Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  An  Attorney  Gen- 
eral opposed  to  the  death  penalty? 
That  is  what  we  have  got  in  Janet 
Reno,  President  Clinton's  latest  nomi- 
nee for  U.S.  Attorney  (General.  But  the 
opposition  to  the  death  penalty  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  another  stated 
claim  of  Ms.  Reno.  She  said.  "My  high- 
est priority  is  not  to  convict  criminals, 
but  rather  to  protect  their  rights." 
This  quote  suggests  that  Janet  Reno 
values  the  rights  of  criminals  more 
than  the  rights  of  the  law  abiding. 

Now  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General,  not  the  public  de- 
fender. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  stand  firmly  in 
defense  of  the  people  who  elected  us. 
We  must  stand  in  defense  of  the  law 
abiding  and  prevent  someone  like  Mr. 
Clinton's  latest  nominee  from  filling 
the  top  spot  at  Justice.  I  say,  "Let's 
not  take  a  gamble  on  Reno." 


PRIME  MINISTER  MAJOR'S  VISIT 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prime 
Minister  John  Major  will  meet  with 
President  Clinton  today. 

There  is  much  of  importance  to  dis- 
cuss with  our  ally,  the  United  King- 
dom—the crisis  in  the  Balkans,  wheth- 
er he  keeps  his  Airbus  subsidies,  trade, 
and  maintaining  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  a  special  rela- 
tionship then  we  cannot  avoid  the  need 
for  an  end  to  the  continuing  tragedy  in 
Northern  Ireland— the  loss  of  life,  the 
economic  devastation,  the  ongoing 
conflict. 

Yesterday.  I  reintroduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  appointment  of  a 
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special  United  States  envoy  to  North- 
ern Ireland  to  assist  both  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and 
the  United  Kingdom  to  find  the  path  to 
peace. 

I  am  pleased  that  last  year  Bill  Clin- 
ton expressed  support  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  envoy  and  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ireland  has  welcomed  the 
concept. 

That  message  should  also  be  con- 
veyed to  Prime  Minister  Major  today. 

No  longer  are  well  meaning  plati- 
tudes from  our  Government  enough. 

Let  us  work  to  bring  peace  to  a  land 
whose  people,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  have  given  much  to  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Major  must  learn  that  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  as  in  Bosnia,  peace  will 
come  when  justice  prevails  and  his 
troops  are  withdrawn. 
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RECIPE  FOR  ECONOMIC  DISASTER 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wait  until  America  finds  out  what 
Is  in  President  Clinton's  budget  pack- 
age. Just  wait  until  they  find  out. 
Ninety-four  billion  dollars  in  spending 
increases,  not  spending  cuts;  over  the 
next  5  years,  all  that  budget  deficit 
stuff  that  he  is  talking  about  coming 
out  of  their  hide  with  new  taxes,  new 
taxes  totaling  $328  billion. 

We  just  had  a  tax  increase  2  years 
ago  of  $184  billion,  the  largest  in  his- 
tory. What  did  that  do?  Put  us  into  a 
recession.  Now  $324  billion  more,  and  in 
spending  cuts?  No  cuts.  Ninety-four 
billion  dollars  in  new  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  tired  of  more  taxes.  They  do 
not  want  more  taxes.  That  hurts  the 
economy.  That  costs  jobs.  That  sends 
businesses  overseas.  That  is  something 
that  is  a  recipe  for  economic  disaster. 

What  America  wants,  and  I  believe 
they  are  going  to  get  ultimately,  is  not 
more  taxes,  but  meaningful  spending 
cuts.  Let  us  cut  the  waste  out  of  gov- 
ernment instead  of  taxing  more. 


PRIME  MINISTER  JOHN  MAJORS 
VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  M ANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  M ANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
President  Clinton  will  meet  with  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  John  Major. 

In  this  first  meeting  between  the  new 
administration  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment. I  urge  the  President  to  express 
his  determination  to  make  ending  the 
strife  in  Northern  Ireland  a  top  prior- 
ity in  our  relations  with  the  United 
Kingdom. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign, 
Mr.  Clinton  demonstrated  his  sensitiv- 
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ity  to.  and  understanding  of  the  Irish 
issue  by  pledging  to  support  efforts  to 
end  anti-Catholic  discrimination  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Furthermore,  he  promised  to  appoint 
a  special  envoy  to  Northern  Ireland  to 
facilitate  the  stalled  peace  talks  there. 

I  urge  President  Clinton  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  today's  meeting  to  let 
Mr.  Major  know  that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration will  not  ignore  human 
rights  abuses  in  Northern  Ireland  but, 
rather,  will  take  a  leadership  role  in 
working  to  ease  the  strife  which  has 
continued  there  for  too  long. 

I  applaud  the  President's  policy  on 
Northern  Ireland  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  to  bring  peace  to  all 
of  Ireland. 


D  1250 

BUDGET  RESOLUTIONS  ARE  NON- 
BINDING 

(Mr.  LAZIO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever 
there  was  a  catch  22,  the  Democrats 
have  found  one.  I  refer  to  the  article  in 
todays  Washington  Post,  whose  head- 
line reads,  "Cuts  Must  Precede  Stimu- 
lus Spending,  Hill  Tells  President." 

If  deficit  reduction  is  done  before  the 
deficit  increase — also  known  as  the 
stimulus  package — the  stimulus  pack- 
age loses  its  meaning.  But  if  the  stimu- 
lus comes  first,  deficit  reduction  loses 
all  credibility.  What  are  the  Democrats 
to  do? 

According  to  the  Post  article,  the 
Democrats  have  concocted  a  scheme 
whereby  they  will  claim  to  have  locked 
in  the  spending  cuts  before  passing  the 
stimulus,  by  virtue  of  passing  a  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  be  new  to  this  in- 
stitution, but  in  my  short  tenure  I 
have  learned  one  thing:  Budget  resolu- 
tions are  not  binding  on  anyone;  budg- 
et resolutions  do  not  even  go  to  the 
President  for  signature.  Budget  resolu- 
tions do  not  lock  anybody  in  to  any- 
thing. The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker  the  no- 
tion of  locking  in  to  the  spending  cuts 
before  passing  the  stimulus  package  is 
pure  political  chutzpah. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  especially  dis- 
appointed that  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues in  the  freshman  class  have  ap- 
parently been  hoodwinked.  This  plan  is 
a  con  on  the  American  people. 


RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 
IS  RIPPING  OFF  AMERICAN 
WORKERS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
RTC  overreported  the  interest  earnings 


of  over  200,000  taxpayers.  One  woman 
ended  up  with  $150,000  in  interest 
earned  from  $3,000  worth  of  income. 
Now.  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  when 
did  the  RTC  hire  Michael  Miliken? 

But  that  is  not  enough.  The  RTC 
then  turned  around  and  gives  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  in  bonuses  to 
their  inner  crew.  Tell  me.  when  did 
misfeasance,  malfeasance,  and  nonfea- 
sance, qualify  for  a  bonus  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

This  is  not  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration. Mr.  Speaker,  while  Congress 
is  extending  unemployment  benefits, 
the  Rectal  Trespass  Corporation  is  rip- 
ping off  Annerican  workers. 


CUBA'S  ELECTORAL  FARC 

(Mr.  DIAZ-BALART  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DIAZ-BALART.  Mr.  Speaker. 
February  24.  1895.  98  years  ago  today, 
the  war  of  independence  began  in  Cuba, 
the  successful  war  that  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  a  war 
effort  that  was  assisted  in  a  generous 
and  courageous  way  by  the  American 
people  in  1898. 

The  dictator  of  Cuba  has  attempted 
to  stain  this  patriotic  occasion  by  con- 
vening for  today  the  first  so-called 
elections  since  coming  to  power  in  1959. 
Today,  the  Cuban  people  are  being 
forced  to  vote  for  Communist  can- 
didates, only  one  candidate  per  office, 
of  course,  including  the  supreme  can- 
didate, the  dictator  himself,  a  can- 
didate for  Parliament.  Also  a  candidate 
for  Parliament  is  his  assassin  brother, 
equally  despised  by  the  Cuban  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  hope  and  pray- 
er of  all  the  freedom  loving  people  of 
the  United  States,  including  President 
Clinton,  who  has  personally  expressed 
this  to  me,  and  it  is  our  concrete  goal 
that  will  become  reality,  that  one  day 
very  soon  a  true  election  will  take 
place  in  Cuba,  where  the  people  will  be 
able  to  determine  their  own  destiny  in 
freedom  and  without  the  terror  and  co- 
ercion that  characterizes  today's  elec- 
toral farce. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
EXTENSION  OFFERS  RAY  OF 
HOPE  TO  UNEMPLOYED 

(Ms.  LONG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
House  will  consider  emergency  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  the  estimated  2 
million  jobless  worker  in  our  country 
who  will  exhaust  their  regular  benefits 
after  March  6. 

As  if  high  employment  numbers  are 
not  enough,  the  Commerce  Department 
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announced  more  disappointing  news 
just  this  morning.  Orders  for  durable 
goods  were  down  1.7  percent  in  Janu- 
ary— the  largest  drop  in  6  months.  A 
lack  of  orders  means  companies  have 
no  need  to  hire.  And  for  the  9  million 
Americans  currently  without  jobs,  that 
news  further  dims  their  hope  for  better 
days  in  the  near  future. 

The  legislation  we  will  consider  later 
today  offers  a  temporary  ray  of  hope. 
Until  the  economy  begins  creating 
jobs,  the  assistance  included  in  this 
legislation  will  help  families  to  pay 
their  rent  and  buy  groceries.  And  just 
as  importantly,  it  helps  States  to  iden- 
tify those  looking  for  jobs  who  are 
likely  to  need  reemployment  assist- 
ance services  to  make  a  successful 
transition  to  new  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  a  full  re- 
covery is  imminent.  Until  then,  let  us 
offer  that  ray  of  hope  to  those  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  and  are  looking  for 
work. 


learn  the  hard  way  the  same  lesson 
about  how  the  Federal  Government 
works.  Next  time  Bill  Clinton  asks  you 
for  a  contribution,  grab  your  wallet 
and  call  the  sheriff. 


GRAB  YOUR  WALLET  AND  CALL 
THE  SHERIFF 

(Mr.  COX  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
many  of  us  were  touched  by  the  naive 
innocence  of  a  14-year-old  high  school 
freshman  from  North  Dakota  who  con- 
tributed $1,000  to  President  Clinton  to 
help  reduce  the  deficit.  President  Clin- 
ton called  him  to  congrratulate  him 
from  Air  Force  One. 

Now.  according  to  the  Associated 
Press  and  USA  Today,  President  Clin- 
ton is  "taking  a  look"  at  asking  for 
similar  contributions  from  the  rest 
of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consider  this:  There  are 
about  110  million  taxpayers  in  Amer- 
ica. If  every  one  of  us  does  exactly 
what  this  young  boy  did  and  add  an 
extra  $1,000  to  the  Federal  coffers,  that 
will  total  $110  billion,  exactly  $59  bil- 
lion short  of  paying  for  just  the  new 
spending  that  President  Clinton  asked 
for  Wednesday  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Clinton  also 
told  this  poor  kid  that  the  first  thing 
that  he  did  with  his  $1,000  was  to  get 
the  White  House  staff  lawyers  to  work 
on  looking  to  see  whether  legally  the 
Government  could  accept  the  money. 
So  it  seems  that  after  we  total  up  the 
cost  of  the  phone  call  from  Air  Force 
One  and  the  lawyers'  fees,  the  money  is 
already  gone.  That  is  a  tough  lesson  for 
a  14-year-old  kid  to  learn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  other  thing:  This 
boy  told  ABC's  "Good  Morning  Amer- 
ica" he  wants  to  grow  up  to  be  a  cardi- 
ologist. Soon  he  is  going  to  find  out 
that  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton's  na- 
tional health  system  is  going  to  put 
wage  and  price  controls  on  his  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  hope  the  rest  of 
America's   taxpayers   do   not   have   to 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  would  remind 
Members  that  all  comments  should  be 
directed  to  the  Chair. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS,  JUSTICE,  AND 
PEACE  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  NADLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  house  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
President  Clinton  will  meet  with  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  John  Major.  This 
meeting  will  afford  the  President  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  stand  for  peace 
and  human  rights  in  Ireland. 

The  continuation  of  discrimination 
against  Catholics  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties and  the  continuation  of  docu- 
mented human  rights  abuses  are  very 
disturbing.  The  President  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  human 
rights  in  Ireland  by  reiterating  his  sup- 
port for  the  McBride  Principles  of  Fair 
Employment  designed  to  end  anti- 
Catholic  discrimination. 

I  also  wish  to  applaud  the  President 
for  his  pledge  to  appoint  a  special 
envoy  to  Northern  Ireland  to  help  fa- 
cilitate the  peace  process. 

The  Presidents  pledge  to  implement 
an  equitable  visa  policy  which  recog- 
nizes bona  fide  political  refugees  and 
extends  to  them  the  protection  they 
rightfully  claim  will  usher  in  a  new 
generation  of  enlightened  refugee  pol- 
icy. It  will  send  an  important  signal  to 
those  working  for  freedom  and  justice 
around  the  world  that  this  Nation 
stands  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  I  share  the  pro- 
found concern  of  my  colleagues  that 
past  harassment  of  law-abiding  Irish- 
Americans  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice must  end.  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent's staunch  support  for  civil  lib- 
erties will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  conrunon  heritage  of  lib- 
erty. 


spending,  and  I  want  to  do  my  part.  As 
such,  I  am  putting  forth  budget  cut 
No.  1. 

The  Federal  Government  currently 
owns  more  than  760  million  acres 
across  this  country.  In  California  alone 
it  makes  up  48  percent  of  the  State. 
Yet  over  the  next  several  years  the 
Federal  Government  intends  to  spend 
almost  $2  billion  to  purchase  more 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  cut  will  put  a  5-year 
moratorium  on  new  Federal  land  acqui- 
sition and  will  save  an  estimated  $2  bil- 
lion. Fellow  Members,  that  is  real  defi- 
cit reduction. 


MORATORIUM  ON  ACQUISITION  OF 
LAND  BY  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  POMBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  POMBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  my  district  sent  me  here  with  a  loud 
and  clear  message;  they  want  spending 
cuts.  President  Clinton  asked  us  for 
help  in  finding  those  specific  budget 
cuts.    Congress    can    and    should    cut 
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ANNOUCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli ).  The  Chair  would  remind 
Members  that  all  comments  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Chair. 


COMPREHENSIVE  VIOLENCE 
AGAINST  WOMEN  ACT 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  pleased  today  that  the  con- 
gressional caucus  on  women's  issues  is 
introducing  a  Comprehensive  Violence 
Against  Women  Act  that  is  long  over- 
due. 

This  country  has  taken  the  violence 
against  women  and  shuddered  every 
single  year  as  the  numbers  got  higher 
and  higher,  but  we  have  done  nothing 
and  tended  to  treat  it  as  a  lesser  crime. 

When  we  are  told  that  three  out  of 
four  women  will  probably  be  the  victim 
of  a  violent  crime  before  they  die,  by 
the  Justice  Department,  it  is  time  we 
act.  And  so  I  encourage  all  sorts  of 
Members  to  join  us  in  cosponsoring 
this. 

We  have  seen  the  rape  rate  among 
women  double  in  the  1980's.  We  have 
seen  domestic  violence  becoming  the 
leading  cause  of  injury  to  American 
women.  It  is  time  we  stop  it. 

We  are  also  sending  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post.  As  we  met  yesterday 
with  Hillary  Clinton,  they  put  it  on  the 
style  section.  That  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  dealing  with  the  very  serious 
issues  the  caucus  is  dealing  with.  When 
we  talk  about  women's  health,  wom- 
en's economic  status,  and  violence 
against  women,  it  gets  put  on  the  style 
section  by  this  city's  major  paper,  and 
they  talk  about  what  we  wear. 

It  is  time  we  move  those  issues  to  the 
front  page.  It  is  time  that  they  are 
taken  seriously.  And  it  is  time  that 
women  lawmakers  are  given  the  same 
play  in  the  paper  with  their  issues  that 
the  others  are  by  that  newspaper. 


A  CALL  FOR  SACRIFICE  IN 
WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  DICKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DICKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  $567  mil- 
lion is  what  we  have  a  chance  of  saving 
if  this  body  will  reduce  its  appropria- 
tions by  25  percent.  We  have  no  way  of 
going  to  the  American  people  and  ask- 
ing for  tax  cuts  and  reduction  of  jobs 
and  creating  havoc  with  their  eco- 
nomic lives,  unless  we  do  the  same. 

In  Prescott,  AR,  last  week,  a  Social 
Security  recipient  said  to  me  twice,  "I 
wouldn't  mind  paying  my  taxes  on  my 
Social  Security  benefits  if  you  all 
would  sacrifice  up  there." 

I  thought  that  was  an  awfully  good 
thing  at  first.  And  the  more  I  started 
thinking  about  it,  the  more  I  started 
saying  it  might  be  that  she  felt  secure 
in  that,  that  if  she  waited  for  that  to 
happen,  she  would  never  have  to  pay 
any  taxes. 

I  think  this  Congress  today  in  this 
session  and  as  soon  as  we  can  ought  to 
reduce  our  budget,  our  budget  appro- 
priation requests  by  25  percent  and 
show  the  American  people  that  we  are 
willing  to  sacrifice.  And  then  we  can 
better  ask  them  to  sacrifice. 
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CONTINUED  UNEMPLOYMENT 
CONCERNS 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
briefing  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics outlined  some  very  important  find- 
ings about  our  economy  and  its  so- 
called  recovery.  Compared  to  prior  re- 
coveries, the  labor  market  has  turned 
in  a  poor  performance  in  the  last  22 
months,  since  March  1991.  That  is  when 
the  economists  declared  the  recession 
over. 

In  looking  at  the  long-term  data  on 
economic  patterns,  the  current  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  unique  and  alarming. 
In  each  of  the  last  eight  recessions  on 
which  we  have  detailed  data,  the  reces- 
sion was  followed  by  a  period  of  exten- 
sive job  growth. 

In  this  recovery,  serious  unemploy- 
ment continues.  We  have  an  official 
7.1-percent  unemployment  rate. 

When  discouraged  workers  and  part- 
time  workers  looking  for  full-time 
work  are  considered,  the  rate  climbs  to 
12.5  percent.  This  does  not  even  include 
those  workers  who  are  underemployed 
in  jobs  beneath  their  education  level 
and  previous  experience.  And  more  lay- 
offs may  be  on  the  way. 

This  economic  hardship  demands 
leadership,  which  the  President  has 
provided  in  his  economic  stimulus 
package. 

Let  us  join  him  in  putting  people 
back  to  work  by  supporting  President 
Clinton.  Let  us  do  it  quickly  so  we  can 


have  summer  jobs  available  for  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

And  in  that  case,  also,  I  would  like  to 
add,  those  summer  jobs  which  have 
many  teaching  jobs  in  them  will  pro- 
vide jobs  for  women. 


I  pledge  myself  to  campaign  finance 
reform  so  that  we  all  will  have  a  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 


MORE  BUDGET  CUTS 

(Mr.  SANTORUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fol- 
low my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Arkansas  and  California  to  offer  a  se- 
ries of  budget  cuts  for  the  President  in 
his  quest  to  find  spending  cuts  here  in 
Washington,  DC. 

We  were  challenged,  and  I  think  cor- 
rectly so,  to  come  up  with  some  meas- 
ures on  how  we  can  reduce  the  size  of 
Government,  create  management  effi- 
ciencies, consolidate  where  necessary, 
privatize  where  necessary. 

I  introduced  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  nine  bills  which  accomplish  all 
those  things,  cut  $16  billion  in  this 
year,  which  I  believe  is  $20  billion  more 
than  the  President  would  cut  because 
he  actually  increases  spending  by  $4 
billion  this  year. 

We  cut  $16  billion  this  year  and  $100 
billion  over  5  years. 

These  are  real  cuts.  They  are  specific 
cuts.  They  are  line-item  cuts,  and  I  am 
looking  forward  to  working  with  him 
in  his  sincere  attempt  to  do  something 
about  this  deficit. 


A  CALL  FOR  CHANGE 

(Mr.  GUTIERREZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUTIERREZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
election  day,  the  people  spoke  for 
change.  Last  week,  the  President  spoke 
for  change.  Now,  Congress  must  speak 
for  change.  Let  us  end  the  system  that 
turns  congressional  races  into  races  for 
money,  where  getting  money  is  more 
important  than  the  issues. 

Elections  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  to  chart  the  course  of 
their  country.  But,  to  reach  that  goal, 
we  need  reform. 

True  campaign  finance  reform  can 
turn  politics  from  America's  least  fa- 
vorite spectator  sport  into  Americas 
most  important  participatory  event. 
Every  American  can  be  a  player  if  we 
build  a  level  playing  field. 

We  can  achieve  that— with  spending 
limits,  public  financing,  and  limits  on 
the  huge  power  of  political  action  com- 
mittees. 

Within  the  ancient  and  elaborate 
walls  of  this  Chamber,  the  beautiful 
and  urgent  work  of  democracy  is  per- 
formed. But,  with  campaign  finance  re- 
form, democracy  will  also  take  place 
within  the  humble,  temporary  walls  of 
a  voting  booth. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  BRADY  BILL 

(Mr.  TUCKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  share  a  tragedy  from  my  dis- 
trict with  you  and  my  colleagues  and 
to  implore  Congress  to  pass  the  much- 
needed  Brady  bill. 

In  Compton,  CA,  Monday  night,  two 
police  officers  were  shot  several  times 
and  killed  as  they  responded  to  a  dis- 
turbance report. 

I  cannot  adequately  express  the 
depth  of  sadness  I  feel  right  now  for 
those  two  lost  young  lives.  Indeed,  the 
slain  officers  are  heros— they  gave 
their  lives  to  serve  our  community. 

However,  the  officers'  violent  deaths 
cannot  help  but  disturb  me  and  the 
families  to  the  core  of  our  souls.  Mur- 
ders are  the  horrifying  reality  of  sense- 
less disregard  for  life.  Even  the  assail- 
ants are  victims,  trapped  in  a  vicious 
cycle  of  violence. 

California,  a  leader  in  the  gun  con- 
trol fight,  requires  a  7-day  waiting  pe- 
riod for  handgun  purchases.  Yet,  the 
law  cannot  prevent  every  shooting.  To 
make  California's  law  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, we  need  national  gun  control 
law. 

The  Brady  bill  can  limit  such  trage- 
dies by  requiring  a  7-day  waiting  period 
and  police  background  checks  for  hand- 
gun purchases. 

Passage  of  the  Brady  bill  may  con- 
sole the  families  of  shooting  victims.  If 
the  bill  saves  one  innocent  life,  it  is 
worth  our  efforts. 


EXTENSION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  we  heard  quite  a  bit  of  discussion 
on  the  floor,  mainly  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  about  the  unemployment 
bill  that  will  be  before  us  in  a  few  min- 
utes. 

The  discussion  was  Republicans  op- 
pose unemployment  because  they  are 
not  compassionate  about  the  unem- 
ployed. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

The  fact  is  that  what  Republicans 
fear  about  this  unemployment  bill  is  it 
is  not  paid  for.  We  believe  that  if  we 
are  going  to  take  steps  to  meet  the  pri- 
orities, such  as  the  needs  of  the  unem- 
ployed, we  ought  to  find  the  money 
somewhere  else  in  the  budget  to  pay 
for  these  and  quit  adding  to  the  deficit. 

The  fact  is  that  the  bill  that  comes 
before  us  will  add  over  $5  billion  of  ad- 
ditional   deficit    money.    What    that 
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means  is  that  our  children  and  grand- 
children will  pay  even  more  in  interest 
expenses  in  the  future  and  that  means 
that  in  the  future  even  more  people 
will  go  without  work. 

That  is  what  we  cannot  continue  in 
this  body.  What  we  have  to  do  in  this 
House  is  begin  the  process  of  deciding 
real  priorities.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
something  to  help  the  unemployed,  let 
us  find  the  money  to  pay  for  it  out  of 
other  nonpriority  efforts. 

If  we  cannot  find  such  money,  then 
we  have  to  question  whether  it  is  a 
high  enough  priority  to  bring  to  the 
floor.  That  is  the  real  question.  That  is 
the  division  between  the  two  parties. 

The  Democrats  simply  want  to  tax 
and  spend.  We  believe  it  is  time  to 
begin  controlling  the  spending. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  920 

(Ms.  WOOLSEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  920. 
which  will  extend  benefits  to  unem- 
ployed workers  who  have  already  ex- 
hausted their  regular  unemployment 
benefits. 

While  there  are  some  signs  of  na- 
tional economic  recovery,  unemploy- 
ment remains  high  and  job  growth 
rates  are  meager.  National  unemploy- 
ment is  currently  at  7.1  percent  and 
has  exceeded  7  percent  for  the  last  14 
consecutive  months.  Clearly,  unem- 
ployment continues  to  be  a  serious 
issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  areas,  such  as  my 
home  State  of  California,  have  not  seen 
economic  improvement.  In  fact.  Cali- 
fornia has  the  second  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Nation,  9.8  per- 
cent. I  enthusiastically  support  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  bold  proposals  to  jump 
start  the  economy  and  believe  that 
Congress  must  focus  its  energy  on  cre- 
ating new  jobs  and  retraining  our  work 
force.  This  bill  is  the  first  portion  of 
President  Clinton's  economic  proposal 
to  come  before  the  full  House,  and  will 
certainly  be  a  positive  first  step.  We 
must  assist  jobless  Americans  who  risk 
losing  their  sole  source  of  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  920. 
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EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION         AMENDMENTS 
OF  1993 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  103  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  103 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  in 


the  House  the  bill  (H.R.  920)  to  extend  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
program,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  amend- 
ment recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  printed  in  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  rejxjrt  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  adopted.  All 
points  of  order  against  the  bill,  as  amended, 
and  against  its  consideration  are  waived.  De- 
bate on  the  bill  shall  not  exceed  two  hours 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill,  as  amended,  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

POI.NTS  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
point  of  order  against  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  House  Resolu- 
tion 103  on  the  ground  that  two  amend- 
ments self-executed  by  the  resolution 
are  in  violation  of  two  different  House 
rules,  and  I  ask  to  be  heard  on  my 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  wishes  to  be 
heard,  and  the  gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first. 
House  Resolution  103  is  in  violation  of 
clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  because  it  pro- 
poses to  adopt  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  amendment  printed  as  sec- 
tion 4  in  H.R.  920  as  reported.  That  sec- 
tion deals  with  financing  provisions 
and  in  effect  reappropriates  advance 
account  funds  to  make  payments  to 
the  States  to  provide  these  additional 
benefits.  Clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  pro- 
hibits appropriations  provisions  in  a 
bill  not  reported  by  the  appropriations 
committee. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolu- 
tion 103  attempts  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment contained  in  the  report  to  accom- 
pany the  resolution  extending  coverage 
of  the  bill  to  railroad  employees.  That 
amendment  is  in  violation  of  clause  7 
of  rule  XVI  which  prohibits  the  consid- 
eration of  germane  amendments.  The 
amendment  contained  in  the  Rules 
Committee  report  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  is  therefore  not  germane  to 
this  bill  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  both  of  those 
amendments  will  be  considered  to  be 
adopted  when  this  rule  is  adopted,  they 
are  currently  before  us  and  must  be 
subject  to  points  of  order.  It  is  clear 
from  the  rule  that  once  the  rule  is 
adopted,  the  bill  as  amended  by  them  is 
not  subject  to  points  of  order.  But. 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
those  two  amendments  are  obviously  a 
part  of  this  resolution  and  subject  to 
the  two  points  of  order  I  have  raised. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli  ).  Does  any  Member  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
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If  not,  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  fact  that  amendments  which  if 
offered  separately  would  be  violative  of 
the  rules  does  not  prevent  the  Rules 
Committee  from  self-executing  the 
adoption  of  those  amendments  to- 
gether in  the  rule  itself,  by  providing 
for  their  adoption  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  The  amendments  are  thus  not 
separately  before  the  House  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
another  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
point  of  order  that  the  gentleman 
raises  is  overruled. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia have  another  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
another  point  of  order  against  House 
Resolution  103  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
in  violation  of  section  308(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  and  I 
ask  to  be  heard  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman may  proceed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
308(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
provides  that,  and  I  quote,  "Whenever 
a  committee  of  either  House  reports  to 
its  House  a  bill  or  resolution,  or  com- 
mittee amendment  thereto,  providing 
new  budget  authority  *  *  *  new  spend- 
ing authority  described  in  section 
401(c)(2),  or  new  credit  authority  *  *  * 
the  report  accompanying  that  bill  or 
resolution  shall  contain  a  statement, 
the  report  accompanying  that  bill  or 
resolution  shall  contain  a  statement, 
or  the  committee  shall  make  available 
such  a  statement  *  *  *  prepared  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office"  detailing 
the  costs  of  that  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  con- 
tained in  the  Rules  Committee  report, 
which  would  be  adopted  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution,  extends  cov- 
erage of  this  bill  to  railroad  workers.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  may  en- 
tail a  cost  of  $20  million,  but  the  Rules 
Committee  has  not  provided  a  cost  es- 
timate from  CBO  in  its  report  on  this 
amendment  as  required  by  section  308 
of  the  Budget  Act.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Rules  Committee 
and  therefore  is  subject  to  the  CBO 
cost  estimate  requirements.  I  therefore 
urge  that  my  point  of  order  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Does  any  Member  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
If  not,  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
raises  an  objection  based  on  section 
308(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  on  the  basis 
that  the  report  accompanying  this  res- 
olution coming  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  have  to  have  a  CBO  esti- 
mate of  the  potential  cost  involved  by 
virtue  of  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
However,  the  Chair,  after  consulting 
precedents  and  the  rules  of  the  House, 
rules  that  the  cost  estimate  does  not 
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have  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  report  ac- 
companying the  rule  being  brought 
from  the  Rules  Committee,  but  rather 
the  point  of  order  might  lie  against  the 
underlying  bill.  The  resolution  itself 
does  not  enact  budget  authority  and, 
therefore,  the  resolution  coming  from 
the  Rules  Committee  does  not  itself 
have  to  have  the  cost  estimate  in  the 
accompanying  report. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  now  would  over- 
rule the  gentleman's  point  of  order. 

PARLIA.MENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  this  not  a  self-en- 
acting amendment  proposed  by  the 
Rules  Committee  and  contained  within 
the  rule? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Would 
the  gentleman  state  that  sigain,  please? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  this  not  a  self-en- 
acting amendment  contained  within 
the  rule  and  proposed  by  the  Rules 
Committee? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Upon 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  the  amend- 
ments to  which  the  gentleman  is 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  it  is  before  the 
House  at  the  present  time  as  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, a  self-enacting  amendment,  and 
the  Chair  has  ruled,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  the  Rules  Committee  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
under  its  authority  to  propose  amend- 
ments? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  did  not  suggest  that  the  Rules 
Committee  is  not  subject  here,  but  the 
Chair  suggested  that  the  report  on  the 
resolution  itself  does  not  have  to  set 
forth  the  budget  estimates  which  the 
gentleman  has  requested. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  that  is  the 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
budget  authority  is  the  underlying 
amendments  which  the  Chair  is  advised 
occur  and  are  considered  adopted  only 
upon  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee not  enacting  and  including  in  its 
resolution  a  provision  which  will  in 
fact  increase  spending  and,  therefore, 
is  subject  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act? 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  would  state  that 
the  Budget  Act,  section  308(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act,  does  not  require  budget  es- 
timates to  be  included  in  the  report 
since  the  amendments  are  not  adopted 
until  such  time  as  the  rule  is  adopted. 
At  that  time,  then,  the  amendments 
which  are  contained  and  which  would 
be  self-actuated  under  the  rule  would 
then  be  subject  to  section  308(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act. 


Prior  to  the  adoption  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  this  resolution,  that 
underlying  budget  estimate  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  a  part  of  the  report  on  the 
resolution  itself. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  the  Chair  is  now 
ruling,  or  as  a  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  once 
we  adopt  this  resolution  with  the 
amendment  in  it,  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  will  be  required  to  file  a 
new  report  before  we  can  take  up  the 
underlying  legislation  that  includes 
this  particular  budget  estimate?  Is 
that  what  the  Chair  is  saying? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  did  not  make  that  ruling  that 
there  would  be  a  need  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  to  file  a  budget  esti- 
mate. The  Chair  is  advised  that  there 
is  data  developing  the  potential  cost  in 
the  section  to  which  the  gentleman  re- 
fers in  the  material  which,  once  the 
rule  is  adopted,  will  then  be  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Could  the  Chair  tell 
me  what  precedents  the  Chair  referred 
to  for  this  particular  ruling  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is  not  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act,  does 
not  have  to  inclu(ie  these  items  in  its 
report,  and  now  does  not  even  have  to 
report  on  the  items  before  the  House 
takes  up  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  inadvertently  may  have  used  the 
term  "precedent."  The  Chair  was 
misspeaking  itself  when  it  referred  to 
the  "precedents.  "  There  are  no  prece- 
dents for  this  particular  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  WALKER.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker:  so  we  are 
setting  a  new  precedent  here  right  now 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  not 
subject  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  that  they  do  not  have  to,  in  their 
amendments,  prepare  the  budget  mate- 
rial, that  they  can,  in  fact,  add  spend- 
ing without  a  requirement  under  the 
Budget  Act,  and  that  they  never  have 
to  justify  the  spending  that  they  are 
doing  to  the  House  before  the  underly- 
ing bill  is  taken  up?  Is  that  the  prece- 
dent that  the  Chair  has  now  provided 
to  this  House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  the 
Chair's  understanding  that  the  extent 
ascribed  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  extent  of  the  Chair's 
ruling.  The  Chair's  ruling  is  more  nar- 
row than  that,  suggesting  only  that 
until  and  unless  this  resolution  is 
agreed  to  and  adopted,  there  is  no  need 
within  that  rule,  within  the  report  on 
the  resolution  offered,  to  have  in  it  the 
various  cost  estimates  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  which  the 
gentleman  wishes.  That  material  would 
be  available  at  some  point  later  in  the 
discussion  once  the  rule  is  adopted. 

Mr.  WALKER.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,   Mr.   Speaker;,  since   the 


Chair  has  taken  us  into  unprecedented 
grounds  here,  when  is  the  House  going 
to  be  provided  with  this  information? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Until 
such  time  as  the  resolution  is  agreed  to 
and  adopted,  the  Chair  is  really  in  no 
position  to  make  that  declaration  or  to 
give  that  advice. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BONIOR]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  1  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier],  and  pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  say  that  we 
do  not  need  to  help  those  who  are  out 
of  work  today  in  America.  They  say 
that  the  economy  is  in  the  process  of  a 
recovery,  and  "robust"  is  the  word  that 
Don  Regan  said  the  other  day.  They  are 
the  same  people  who,  for  2  years,  told 
us  that  we  really  did  not  have  a  reces- 
sion. Time  and  again  we  heard,  "No  re- 
cession"; then,  "Well,  maybe,  maybe  a 
mild  recession.  "  And  finally,  that  even 
though  we  had  a  recession,  "it  was  no 
big  deal." 

Well,  it  was  a  big  deal,  all  right. 
These  are  the  same  folks,  though,  that 
just  never  figured  it  out,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Let  me  remind  them  of  something: 
This  recovery  they  talk  about  has  pro- 
duced virtually  no  jobs,  zippo,  virtually 
no  net  jobs  for  this  country. 

Unemployment  still  stands  at  7.1  per- 
cent, 9  million  people  unable  to  find 
work,  another  6  million  people  only  to 
find  part-time  work,  another  million, 
perhaps  a  million  and  a  half,  so  dis- 
couraged that  they  have  stopped  look- 
ing for  work. 

All  of  us  know  somebody  in  our  fam- 
ily, or  in  our  neighborhood,  or  in  our 
church,  who  falls  into  that  category  of 
16  million  Americans.  About  2  million 
workers  have  been  out  of  work  longer 
than  6  months.  That  is  a  lot  of  folks, 
and  they  are  not  just  numbers  on  some 
chart.  They  need  help.  There  is  really 
pain  out  there  still  for  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  have  to  face  the  facts  about  this 
so-called  recovery,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
average  recovery  since  World  War  U 
has  been  10  times  as  strong.  10  times. 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  near- 
ly 1  out  of  every  10  families  had  at 
least  1  unemployed  member,  higher 
than  the  year  before,  and  last  year  the 
real  median  income  earnings  of  fami- 
lies fell  again.  The  average  hourly 
wage  was  $11.37  in  1973  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  now?  It  is  $10.34.  Does  that 
sound  like  a  recovery  to  you?  Does  it 
sound  like  a  recovery  to  the  people  of 
Northwest  Airlines,  last  month,  when 
they  announced  that  they  were  laying 
off  another  1,000  people,  or  at  McDon- 
nell Douglas  when  they  cut  8,700  jobs, 
or  at  Sears  where  they  cut  50,000  jobs, 
or  at  Boeing  where  20,000  Americans 
lost  their  jobs,  or  at  United  Tech- 
nologies,   Pratt   &    Whitney    Division, 
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10.000  jobs,  or  all  those  people  at  IBM, 
Xerox,  Eastman  Kodak,  or  Armco  who 
heard  their  companies  make  similar 
announcements? 

Mr.  Speaker,  well,  some  recovery.  Do 
I  think  we  will  recover?  Definitely, 
now  that  we  have  seen  an  economic 
plan  by  a  President  who  leads  us  in  the 
direction  for  a  true  recovery. 

Because  we  are  going  to  cut  Govern- 
ment, we  are  going  to  create  jobs,  we 
are  going  to  help  the  small  business 
community  where  the  jobs  are,  and  fi- 
nally, we  are  going  to  get  the  rich  to 
pay  their  fair  share.  We  are  going  to 
get  this  deficit  down,  we  are  going  to 
get  interest  rates  down,  but  if  we  do  all 
that,  let  us  face  it,  it  is  still  going  to 
be  difficult. 

Even  if  the  economy  rebounds  like 
Shaquille  O'Neal,  there  will  still  be  a 
bunch  of  people  left  on  the  bench. 

I  want  to  get  them  back  into  the 
game.  I  want  them  to  be  productive, 
and  we  have  got  to  move  quickly  with 
the  plan  that  the  President  has  sug- 
gested for  us  in  order  to  get  that  done. 

Those  without  jobs  have  their  bene- 
fits run  out  in  less  than  2  weeks.  So  let 
us  pass  this  rule.  Let  us  pass  this  bill 
today.  Let  us  build  a  bridge  for  people 
trapped  by  the  pyolicies  of  the  past,  a 
bridge  for  people  trapped  by  the  poli- 
cies of  the  past,  a  bridge  built  on  hope, 
of  concern,  of  compassion,  a  bridge 
that  brings  them  across  to  the  better 
days  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  103 
provides  for  the  consideration  in  the 
House  of  H.R.  920.  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Amend- 
ments of  1993.  The  rule  which  we  are 
now  discussing  provides  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate.  The  rule  provides  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  bill,  and  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  report  ac- 
companying the  rule  concerning  the 
railroad  workers'  emergency  benefits, 
will  be  considered  as  adopted.  The  rule 
also  waives  all  points  of  order  against 
the  bill  as  amended,  and  finally  the 
rule  provides  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  previous  question,  and  the 
rule,  so  that  we  can  move  to  the  debate 
on  this  terribly  important  issue  that 
affects  literally  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  closed  rule. 

Addressing  the  job  losses  associated 
with  our  sluggish  economy  is  clearly 
one  of  our  most  pressing  problems. 

D  1330 
Unemployment  is  at  9.7  percent  in 
my  State  of  California.  Nearly  10.5  per- 


cent, 10.4  percent,  in  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty alone.  Clearly,  way  above  the  na- 
tional average. 

It  is  a  very  serious  problem,  and  that 
is  why  encouraging  real  job  creation 
must  be  our  top  priority,  and  that  is 
why  it  is  important  enough,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  have  an  open  rule  so  that  we  can 
offer  very  thoughtful  amendments 
which  will  be  designed  to  create  job  op- 
portunities for  Americans. 

Every  significant  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  been  considered  on  the  House 
Hoor  this  year  has  had  a  closed  rule. 
Therefore,  in  the  name  of  fairness  this 
year  has  had  a  closed  rule.  Therefore, 
in  the  name  of  fairness,  we  will  again 
attempt  to  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  offer  an  open  rule  that  will 
empower  every  Member  of  this  House. 

In  the  Rules  Committee  just  yester- 
day my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Beilenson],  made  a 
statement  in  support  for  more-open 
rules.  He  called  these  constant  closed 
rules  bad  legislative  process  and  noted 
that  they  often  contribute  to  making 
bad  laws.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Beilenson 
is  absolutely  correct. 

This  closed  rule  shuts  out  Democrat 
Members  as  well  as  Republicans.  For 
example,  this  rule  will  not  allow  our 
freshman  Congresswoman  MEEK,  who 
represents  Homestead  and  Florida 
City,  an  area  devastated  by  Hurricane 
Andrew,  she  will  be  prevented  from  of- 
fering an  amendment  which  would  ex- 
tend unemployment  benefits  to  1.700 
victims  of  that  disaster. 

Another  Floridian.  Mr.  LINCOLN  DlAZ- 
Balart,  a  new  Member  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  requested  the  right  to  offer 
a  very  similar  amendment  to  that  of- 
fered by  Mrs.  Meek  and  Mrs.  Mink,  and 
was  denied  on  a  party-line  vote  of  our 
committee  from  having  that  right. 

This  closed  rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  also 
prohibits  amendments  to  make  the  bill 
more  fiscally  responsible.  At  a  time 
when  no  other  business  is  waiting  to 
come  to  the  House  floor,  why  can  we 
not  vote  on  saving  the  taxpayer  a  cou- 
ple of  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  extension  of  the 
benefits  is  $5.7  billion  of  President 
Clinton's  $160  billion  in  new  domestic 
spending.  Call  it  stimulus,  call  it  in- 
vestment, call  it  whatever  you  like,  it 
is  new  Federal  spending.  Therefore,  we 
add  another  $5  billion  to  the  deficit  or, 
as  was  said  by  Mr.  Archer  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  yesterday,  we  will  be 
seeing  an  increase  in  the  payroll  taxes 
to  pay  for  this. 

Now.  the  President  wants  around  $300 
billion  in  higher  taxes  to  pay  for  this 
kind  of  new  spending.  He  calls  for  tax 
increases  on  middle-income  wage  earn- 
ers, social  security  recipients,  and 
small  businesses.  I  submit  that  if  we 
ask  the  Government  to  contribute 
more  to  deficit  reduction,  these  new 
tax  increases  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  American  people  are  concerned 
that  the  President's  plan  is  top-heavy 


with  taxes.  When  people  have  said  cut 
spending.  President  Clinton  has  said, 
and  I  have  agreed  with  him,  "No  more 
hot  air,  tell  me  where.  " 

I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  let  us  start 
right  here.  Reduce  spending  by  $5.7  bil- 
lion, and  the  lower  deficit  and  lower 
taxes  will  help  create  jobs,  which  is  our 
real  goal  here. 

When  you  consider  that  unemploy- 
ment has  been  falling  since  June,  that 
it  is  lower  than  it  was  when  we  stopped 
extended  benefits  in  1985,  and  that  al- 
most all  of  the  States  with  high  unem- 
ployment have  the  authority  and 
money  to  trigger  extended  benefits, 
this  is  a  good  place  to  reduce  new  taxes 
with  spending  cuts. 

Just  to  provide  a  little  perspective  on 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  spend 
this  $5.7  billion,  we  do  not  need  to  im- 
pose the  energy  tax  for  1994  and  we 
could  cut  it  in  half  in  1995.  Remember, 
that  tax  targets  the  middle-class  wage 
earner  and  will  lead  to  the  loss  of 
300,000  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  very  thoughtful 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  our 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  Mrs.  John- 
son, specifies  that  States  with  unem- 
ployment below  6.5  percent  should  not 
get  new  benefits,  because  they  do  not 
need  them.  This  common-sense  amend- 
ment would  save  a  mere  $1.2  billion  and 
still  extend  benefits  to  every  other 
State,  like  my  State  of  California,  with 
unemployment  that  is  even  nearer  the 
national  average. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  three  of  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  Mrs.  Johnson  make 
very  good  sense  and  at  least  deserve  to 
be  heard  in  this  House.  The  Gunderson 
retraining  amendment  prepares  people 
for  new  employment,  something  the 
President  says  he  supports.  Let  us  have 
a  vote  on  it  here  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  American  people  deserve 
to  know  of  the  reform  proposals  that 
are  blocked  by  these  closed  rules. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  summary  of 
the  amendments  that  were  blocked  by 
this  closed  rule,  based  on  the  votes 
taken  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  also 
the  text  of  the  open-rule  substitute 
that  we  will  offer  if  we  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  two  tables  detail- 
ing the  number  of  closed  and  waived 
rules  brought  to  the  House  floor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  text  of  the  documents  referred 
to  is  as  follows:) 

Amendments  to  the  Rule  on  H.R.  920.  Emer- 
gency      Unemployment       Compensation 

Amendments  of  1993 

1.  Open  Rule — An  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  a  two-hour,  open  rule. 

Vote  (Defeated  2-6t:  Yeas— Dreier.  Goss: 
Nays— Moakley,  Derrick,  Beilenson,  Frost, 
Bonior,  Gordon. 

2.  Shaw  amendment— Provide  an  additional 
13  weeks  to  those  unemployed  in  a  federally 
declared  disaster  area. 
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Bonior.  Gordon.                                                tUHbKt!>:>— Continued nomically  until  they  can  reenter  the 

3.  Gunderson    amendmentr-Require    that  ~                                            qmh  rules        Resmciw"  ^?i^^  force. 

states  accepting  funds  for  additional  benefits                                 j^,,  ,„,„    ™its  ^e  are  faced  with  a  new  and  disturb- 

require  recipients  to  undergo  job-training-.             Congress  (»earsi         ^^^^^,     ^^     ^^ ing  situation:  An  increase  in  jobs  has 

Vote   (Defeated   2-6);   Yeas— Dreier.   Goss;  i>«     <^'    ^'    ^j  not  been   commensurate   with   the   re- 
Nays— Moakley.  Derrick,   Beilenson,   Frost, cent  improvement  in  the  economy  Un- 

Bonior,  Gordon^  ^SH^^IJi                   ?^J     %       ]\      "       "  employment  is  higher   today   thin   It 

4.  En  bloc  Johnson  CT  amendments  mS    mS                       k?      in?        li      S        li  u/aa     at     f>,a     c-,y,i^    ,„«o»     Z,,,     Zl-  t 

A.  Johnson/Grandy-Exclude   sutes   with  m!!  "K  Z:::            1"     'II        "      M        «  7^„.l\J^t}^^    most    economists 

unemployment  rates  below  6.5  percent  from     ■O""'  I"*'-**' i?3      66        54      57        46  ^nought  we  had  hit  rock  bottom. 

benefits  under  the  bill.                                        !§2?.i«i%^' Z      55        W      \l        L^  By  every  measure,  millions  of  Ameri- 

B.  Johnson    (CT)   amendment   2-Require  i03d  (1993-94)  Zi::              i       o         o       4       lOO  ^^°^  ^''^  °"^  °^  ^°'"^-  ^^-  Speaker.  Our 

sutes  with  positive  balances  in  their  unem-       ,,^  ,    . new  President  has  made  addressing  our 

ployment  compensation  trust  fund  to  pay  ,.e  K,rcSJr„rih!cVpLt  t^SS^S ^JJsS^^^^^^^^^^  economic  ills  the  priority  of  his  new 

half  the  cost  of  extended  benefits  until  trust  '»"  «cepi  rules  m  apcrapnaiions  biiis  wnich  oni»  waw  pomts  oi  orper  administration.   Until    the   President's 

fund  is  depleted.  Ofiginai  lunsUictipn  measures  reported  as  pnnlejed  are  also  not  counted  nronnsflK  and  nf-finns  nan  aoi-iioll,r  ir^ 

C    Johnson  (CT)  amendment  ■i-Pav.,  fnr  °'"  ™'"  '"  '""^  "*'":''  o"™"  "»  *"'i»' '"  o^"  '"i  i""'"'  Proposais  and  actions  can  actually  im- 

Knw^         V^      (t,l)   amendment   ^I'ays    for  amendmem  to  a  measure  so  lonj  as  H  .s  olherwse  m  compl.arKe  U  the  paCt   the   eCOnomy,   We   OWe   it   tO   OUT  9 

bill  through  reduction  of  meal  and  entertain-  rules  ot  me  House  IHe  parenlhefcal  percentages  are  open  rules  as  a  per-  million      OUt-of  work      rnn«l-if  iionK=      tr. 

ment  expense  deduction  «"' »'  '«'i  ™i«  ranted  miuion     out  oi  worK    constituents    to 

Vote      (Defeated       3-5)-       Yeas— Beilenson  'H'sl'icn*  rules  are  those  wHicti  limit  llie  numperot  amendments  wliich  provide   this  emergency  extension.   The 

Dreier.  Goss;  Nay^Moakley.  Derrick.  Frost!  "L'^fX.r^:'S^^^''l"1T.r.::lT^^^^^^^^^  Emergency     Unemployment     Benefits 

Bonior.  Gordon.  aiio"  m  tne  House  as  opposed  to  tne  Committee  ot  the  KHioie  The  par-  Extension  Act  is  a  necessary  response 

5.  Traficant  amendment^Sense  of  the  Con-  jj""""' i^nantages  are  r»stnct.v.  rules  as  a  percent  oi  loiai  rules  gram-  to  an  emergency  situation.  I  urge  my 

for.'Jo.TT ^  ^^"l  *^°"^«^^  ^^°""^  ^'  °"  sources    Rules  Committee  Calendars  1  Suiveys  of  tet«it«.'  95th-102d  CO^eagUeS    tO    SUppOrt   H.R.    920  and   re- 

JOD  creating  legislation.  Congs,   notices  ot  Action  laten.   Committee  on  Rules,  1030  Cong  .  through  Sponsibly    respond    tO    the    UnlOUe    Clf- 

Vote    (Defeated    2-6);    Yeas— Dreier,    Goss;  feb  23. 1993  cumstAnrp<5  of  thi«  reopsQinn  ^twI  t«  »v,» 

Nays-Moakley,    Derrick,   Beilenson,    Frost,  ^r^t!li^!L;  .    f.                        ® 

Bonior,  Gordon.  WAIVERS  OF  3-DAY  LAYOVER  REQUIREMENT  FOR  Problems  that  are  partial  to  crisis  situ- 

6.  Meek/Mink  amendment^Provlde  an  ad-  COMMIHEE  REPORTS  ON  LEGISLATION  ations  of  our  local  economies. 

ditional  26  weeks  to  those  unemployed  in  a ^  ^^^^  ^^  colleagues  to  support  the 

federally  declared  disaster  area.  t,^.,  .„u,      3-mir  '»»■     ^inen  as  rule. 

Vote    (Defeated    2-6);    Yeas— Dreier.    Goss;  Congress  Orea-s)              ^'^^      OMfmiv-      percent  pt  Mr.     DREIER.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     am 

Nays— Moakley,   Derrick,    Beilenson,    Frost,     - !!! '""  happy  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  hard- 

Bonior.  Gordon.                                                   ?S'Jil"MS' '"            "             8  working  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 

L^i?P^,PHT9?^v»«^M^'^u?^'■r^     ■  „  mmK  ir-IZZ           m           10             ^  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mount 

Vote  (Passed  6-2);  Yeas-Moakley,  Derrick,  99tti  (1985-86                 '            «              j              «  Lebanon   PA   Mr  Santoritm 

Beilenson,    Frost,    Bonior.    Gordon;    Nays-  lOOth  (1987-88)  ZZIZ:             4?               I              i  Mr     SANTORITM    T^??^k    th.   co„ 

Dreier.  Goss                                                         loist  (1989-90) i40            n            i6  ,       '   tsANlORUM.   I  thank   the  gen- 

i02d  (1991-92) 127            18            14  tleman  for  yielding. 

H,  Res.  103                                '"'"'"^"' -■             «             *           "»  Those  of  you  up  in  the  gallery  who 

An    ampndmpnf    in    thp    nai-nro    r,f   q    <=nV^  'This  figure  includes  all  order  ot  Pusiness  resolutions  providing  (or  the  niay   be   listening,   Mr.   Speaker,   let  me 

An    amenament    in    the    nature    of   a    sub-  ongmal  consideration  of  measures  t«  the  House  it  does  not  include  rules  tell   VOU  what  is  eoin?  on  here    Wp  arp 

stitute  offered  by   Mr.   Dreier  Providing  a  for  conference  reports  ^  .    **"«»■''  '^  going  on  nere.  we  are 

Two-Hour.  Open  Rule  ''"^'^  ''8""  "«'5  >"  'um  m  which  clause  2(U(6)  ot  House  Rules  XI  IS  not  going  to  be  allowed,  on  the  floor  of 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in-  ZTlH;":^  'Z"'UutTo7 1^!,  ^7^  '^il^:^,  '^rme'nt' %  f^^  "°"^^-  ^  *«  ^'"^  ""^^  °ft«"  ^°^  ^- 

sert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  at  committee  reports  lowed   on   the   floor  of  this   House,   to 

any  time  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolu-  Sources   Survey  of  Activities  of  iDe  House  Committee  on  Rules.  96th-  Offer  an  amendment.  No  one  will  be  al- 

tion  the  Speaker  may.  pursuant  to  clause  'O'aCongs    Notices  of  Action  Taken.  House  Committee  on  Rules  io2d-  lowed   to   Offer  an   amendment   to   the 

Kb)  of  rule  XXIII  declare  the  House  resolved  ""«'  55.7  billion-that  is  with  a  "b,"  billion- 

hpVt^rp  nfTiVfrfin    f    ^^'       "f"«t  °"  Mr.    DREIER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    urge  dollar-proposal   to  extend  unemploy- 

ofth^biU  °H.R.^9^TS,^x;rthremtgency  ^e-bers  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle  to  ment  benefits,  and  we  will  not  pa?  f^r 

unemployment   benefits   compensation   pro-  ''°^^   ^°   defeat    the    previous   question  those  benefits. 

gram,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  ^"'^  support  this  open  rule.  There  will  be  no  funding  mechanism, 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  there  will  be  no  tax  increase  or  spend- 
After  general  debate  which  shall  oe  confined  niy  time.  ing  cut  to  pay  for  that.  And  no  one  on 
to  the  bill  and  which  shall  not  exceed  two  Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  IMi  the  floor  of  the  House  will  be  allowed 
hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Call-  an  amendment  to  either  not  give  the 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  fornia  [Ms.  PELOSI].  unemployment  benefits  to  States  let's 
^u^t  n"^"""^-*.  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Ms.  PELOSI.  I  thank  the  gentleman  say,  for  example,  like  Nebraska,  which 

bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under  for  vieldinc- to  mp                                                »,ae   o   o  q  ,^^„„„» 1      _     \. 

the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  I^    So^ake?  Trise  in  ^nnnorf  of  fhp  ^  a  2.8-percent  unemployment  rate, 

the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment  rulTfor  H  R  920   the  Fmer^Pn/v  nLi.  T^  ff^'^'H  ^^'o^  *^^^'  °^  extended 

the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  ,             .  "^^  ^^'  ^^®  Emergency  Unem-  benefits  in  those  States.  No,  we  are  not 

to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  P^oy^^ent    Compensation    Act,    and    I  allowed    to    offer   that   amendment    to 

have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  any  State  of  the  10  States  below  5  per- 

shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  '""1®  ^°  the  floor.  cent  unemployment.   Can  we  offer  an 

amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with-  Mr.   Speaker,  California,   more  than  amendment  to  eliminate  those?  No.  we 

out  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  has  been  hit  are  not. 

recommit.".  hard  by  this  lingering  recession.  Unem-  In    fact,    we    asked    to    offer    those 

forrwrh^V.^'oTJp^p'i^fHiK^^^'f^n'''^^^^  ployment   rates   soaring   to   nearly    10  amendments    in    the    Committee    on 

minu^  rule  ^^^^^   industry   have   thrust   a  skilled  from  the  Clinton  administration  who 

and  bright  segment  of  our  work  force  was  representing  the  President  there, 

OPEN  VERSUS  RESTRICTIVE  RULES  95TH— 103D  almost  into  despair.  who  sat  there  when  we  asked  why  he 

CONGRESS  H.R.  920  provides  an  extension  of  un-  did  not  support  those  amendments,  he 

employment  benefits  to  those  in  need  said,    "We   don't  support  any  amend- 

Q"" """       *«"«'"«  of  getting  back  to  work  and  gives  them  ments."  "Well,  could  we  ask  why  you 

Congress  (,.«)        '",'    ^^^     ^^     — — —  hope.  I  am  Confident  that,  coupled  With  don't?"  "We  don't  support  any  amend- 

'*'     ""•'    "bH"    c^t'i  '^®    administration's    new    economic  ments.  You  do  what  we  want  you  to  do 

__  stimulus  package,  H.R.  920  will  provide  No  engagement,  no  discussion;  you  do 

««i(is"-»)                   211     1'9       »5      32        15  the  recession's  victims  with  the  tern-  what  we  want  you  to  do  " 
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Increase  those  benefits  and  make 
sure  we  increase  the  deficit  in  the 
meantime,  $5.7  billion. 

You  will  hear  throughout  the  next 
few  hours  the  folks  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  make  the  issue  that  we  are  not 
for  extending  unemployment  benefits. 
That  is  not  the  issue. 

I  voted  in  the  past  for  extending  un- 
employment benefits.  I  would  be  happy 
and  would  support  a  responsible  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  benefits  if  it 
were  funded.  I  am  sick  and  tired,  as  are 
the  American  people,  sick  and  tired  of 
us  coming  to  this  House,  passing  bills 
to  make  hay  with  the  folks  back  home, 
go  back  home  and  say,  "We  delivered 
some  more  to  you,  and  have  your  chil- 
dren pay  the  bill."  That  is  what  they 
are  sick  of  and  that  is  what  we  are 
doing. 

The  first  important  piece  of  the  Clin- 
ton revitalization  plan  is  more  deficits, 
more  spending,  more  irresponsibility, 
more  of  the  same. 

Ross  Perot  said  and  said  very 
articulately.  "Folks,  the  devil  is  in  the 
details." 

Do  not  listen  to  these  passionate 
pleas  for  extension  of  unemployment 
benefits,  because  we  would  all  say  the 
same  things,  or  at  least  many  of  us 
would. 

I  believe  we  need  to  extend  unem- 
ployment benefits,  but  we  owe  it  to  our 
children  to  do  it  responsibly.  That  is 
what  the  American  public  wants. 

We  have  a  right  as  Americans  to  de- 
mand that  from  our  Congress. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  would  take  this 
opportunity  to  remind  Members  that 
the  persons  in  the  gallery  are  not  to  be 
mentioned. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  remind  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mount  Leb- 
anon. PA,  who  just  spoke  on  the  floor 
that  his  definition  of  responsible  may 
differ  from  some  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

When  he  took  the  well,  he  argued 
that  he  does  not  h£.ve  a  chance  to  cut 
the  State  of  Nebraska  from  receiving 
extended  unemployment  benefits  and 
quoted  the  figure  of  2.8  percent  of  the 
folks  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  being 
unemployed. 

I  would  tell  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Mount  Lebanon.  PA.  that  an  un- 
employed family  in  Lincoln.  NE.  is  no 
less  deserving  of  the  aid  that  is  nec- 
essary to  get  that  family  through  than 
someone  is  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  would  also  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Claremont.  CA.  where 
the  unemployment  rate  is  9.5  percent 
in  the  State,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
country 

Mr.  DREIER.  It  is  10.4  in  that 
county. 


Mr.  BONIOR.  I  cannot  understand 
why  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
after  creating  a  recession  that  has  put 
16  million  people  out  of  work  now  are 
trying  to  stall  a  bill  that  will  help  peo- 
ple make  the  bridge  necessary  for  a  de- 
cent life  until  we  can  get  this  economy 
back  on  track  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Matsui],  who  has  worked  very 
hard  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BONIOR]  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

You  know,  we  would  not  be  here,  I 
tell  the  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
next  week  on  March  6.  1993.  these  bene- 
fits are  going  to  expire.  The  reality  of 
the  situation  is  that  even  though  the 
unemployment  rate  is  7.1  percent  and 
it  is  decreasing  marginally  from  7.3  to 
7.1  in  the  last  3  months,  nevertheless 
the  long-term  chronic  unemployed  still 
exists.  In  fact,  there  are  1.5  million 
Americans  on  extended  benefits  at  this 
time.  They  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
300.000  per  month.  What  we  are  asking 
is  just  to  extend  these  benefits  for  an- 
other 7  months. 

Yes.  it  costs  money,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  money  is  going  to  be 
thrown  into  the  economy,  just  as  we 
did  in  1981  when  we  gave  those  massive 
tax  cuts,  and  it  will  stimulate  the 
economy.  In  fact,  it  is  part  of  the 
President's  economic  stimulus  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  No;  I  only  have  3  min- 
utes of  time. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  the  gentleman  some 
more  time  if  he  would  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  All  right.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  make  the  one  point,  and  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding  to  me. 

We  are  in  a  position  where  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Houghton]  which 
extended  benefits  for  3  months.  Why  is 
that  not  adequate? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
claim my  time.  I  plan  to  get  into  that, 
if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  DREIER.  I  just  wanted  to  raise 
that  because  that  was  a  point  that  was 
raised  earlier. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Matsui]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  an 
additional  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  said  there 


are  9  million  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed in  America  today  and  there  are 
another  6  million  that  are  in  a  situa- 
tion where  they  are  working  part-time 
and  want  to  work  full,  and  so  the  effec- 
tive unemployment  rate  is  much  great- 
er than  7.2  percent. 

In  addition,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  notes,  because  of  the  re- 
structuring of  our  economy,  those 
Americans  who  have  been  unemployed 
will  probably  not  get  jobs  anytime 
soon.  That  is  why  it  is  so  critical  that 
we  extend  these  benefits. 

Now.  let  me  respond  to  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  in  terms  of  this 
rule. 

Bear  in  mind,  and  I  sometimes  won- 
der if  the  other  side  realizes  this,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  been  on  his  job  no 
more  than  30  days,  or  32  days,  I  guess, 
if  we  count  these  2  additional  days,  32 
days. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Congress  has 
just  reformulated.  We  have  now  16  new 
members  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  am  the  acting  Chair  of  the 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  for 
just  this  session,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Santorum)  is 
as  well. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  have  a  lot  of 
ideas,  very  fresh  ideas,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  we  are  not  ready  or  in  a 
position  to  make  any  radical  drastic 
changes  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation law,  even  though  we  know 
changes  have  to  be  made.  In  fact,  we 
have  an  advisory  commission  that  we 
would  hope  will  come  back  later  this 
year  or  early  next  year  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  how  to  deal  with 
long-term  unemployment.  As  the  gen- 
tleman realizes,  last  year  we  did  make 
changes  in  the  long-term  unemploy- 
ment program,  but  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  it  has  not  worked.  No  States 
have  bought  on  to  this  new  program,  so 
revisions  have  to  be  made. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  not  had  any  hearings  or  any  de- 
bate or  any  discussion  on  any  of  these 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Matsui]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  indicated  to  the 
gentleman,  the  ranking  member  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  on  our  sub- 
committee, that  we  will  hold  hearings 
and  we  will  discuss  these  issues.  We  in- 
tend to  make  some  changes  in  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act,  but  we 
need  the  recommendation  from  the 
Labor  Secretary  and  others  as  well. 

Let  me  conclude  by  making  a  couple 
of  other  observations,  if  I  may.  In 
terms   of  the   payment  mechanism,   I 
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can  tell  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  there  will  not  be 
any  FUTA  payroll  tax  out  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

This  money,  a  good  part  of  it,  will  be 
coming  from  the  fiscal  stimulus  pack- 
age of  the  President.  As  a  result  of 
that,  we  will  stay  under  the  October 
1990.  budget  agreement,  that  we  will 
not  violate  any  of  the  budget  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
U.S.  Government. 

So  the  bill  does  not  require  any  addi- 
tional taxes  and  we  will  not  see  any  in- 
crease in  the  FUTA  taxes  in  the  future. 

We  need  to  move  on  this  legislation 
immediately,  because  by  March  6  of 
this  year  if  we  do  not  extend  these  ben- 
efits, the  110.000  who  live  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  300.000  who  live  in  Califor- 
nia will  not  have  their  benefits  ex- 
tended, plus  the  1.5  million  nationally. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  again,  would  the  gen- 
tleman care  to  explain  the  justification 
for  not  allowing  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Houghton]  which  would  have  ex- 
tended the  benefits  for  3  months,  allow- 
ing for  this  transition  period  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred  with  the  new 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  16  new 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  First  of  all.  I  would 
like  to  just  comment,  because  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  who  testi- 
fied during  the  markup  session,  inci- 
dentally, did  not  say  they  were  against 
all  amendments  for  whatever  reason. 
They  basically  said  they  needed  more 
time  to  evaluate  the  case. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  M.ATSUI]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  That  is  not  enough 
time.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have 
the  economic  stimulus  package  in  the 
House  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  be  debating  over  the  next  90 
days.  We  just  need  a  little  bit  more 
time. 

In  addition,  as  I  mentioned  to  the 
gentleman,  we  have  an  advisory  com- 
mission that  we  intend  to  have  results 
back  from  later  this  year.  We  would 
like  to  find  out  what  their  rec- 
ommendation will  be. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Mount  Lebanon,  PA,  Mr. 
Santorum. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  point  that  is  missing  here  is 
that  the  amendments  that  were  offered 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee  by  and 
large,  with  maybe  one  exception,  the 
amendments  that  were  offered  were  to 


the  emergency  unemployment  exten- 
sion, not  to  the  permanent  unemploy- 
ment system  or  even  the  extended  ben- 
efits system. 
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It  was  exactly  germane  to  the  topic 
here  at  hand,  and  to  say  that  we  need 
to  wait  to  discuss  it  at  some  future 
time  means  that  we  enact  a  piece  of 
legislation  for  the  next  7  months  under 
the  old  system,  which  is  not,  which  is 
not,  what  the  gentleman  was  saying. 
We  have  amendments  like  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Johnson]  which  would 
limit  the  number  of  States  which 
would  be  available  because  there  are 
States,  in  response  to  the  point  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Yes.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  people  who  have 
unemployment  rates  of  2.8  percent 
should  not  be  eligible  for  extended  ben- 
efits. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  And  we  can  make 
the  passionate,  we  can  make  the  pas- 
sionate plea,  that  somebody  who  is  un- 
employed in  Nebraska  is  the  same  as 
someone  unemployed  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  the  fact  is,  if  that  were  the  case, 
there  will  always  be  extended  benefits 
for  everybody  no  matter  what  the  un- 
employment rate  is. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  law 
here,  and  what  the  gentleman  is  doing 
is  talking  compassion,  which  has  no 
point  of  fact  when  we  are  dealing  with 
legal  issues. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
yield  to  my  friend  from  California,  and 
then  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Mount  Lebanon  and  my 
friend  from  Claremont,  but,  before  I  do 
that,  I  just  want  to  make  a  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  goes  to  a  com- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Santorum]  made.  He  sort 
of.  and  forgive  me;  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
mean,  but  the  tone  of  his  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  word  "compassion"  I 
took  very  negatively.  I  think  there  is 
room  for  compassion  in  this  institu- 
tion. I  think  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant place  for  it  than  in  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  knows  it.  I  know  it.  The 
American  people  know  it. 

If  anybody  in  this  Chamber  has  been 
in  a  family  where  the  head  of  the 
household  has  been  put  out  of  work, 
they  not  only  know  the  deprivation 
that  family  has  to  go  through  because 
of  lack  of  certain  commodities:  food, 
clothing,  housing,  but  the  mental 
strain  that  that  places  on  a  family,  and 
to  come  to  the  floor  and  to  suggest 
that  we  should  be  doing  this  bill  with- 
out compassion  seems  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  concept  with  which  we 
are  dealing  today. 


Mr.  Speaker,  compassion  is  a  very 
important  part  of  what  we  do  in  this 
Chamber. 

Compassion  without  structure  or  dis- 
cipline, I  would  agree,  is  unconscion- 
able. But  compassion  with  a  sense  of 
where  we  are  going,  bringing  everybody 
aboard  the  boat  so  we  can  all  get  there 
at  the  same  time,  is  something  that  we 
need,  and  we  need  to  bring  people  into 
that  boat  from  Claremont,  and  from 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  from  Mount 
Clemens,  and  from  Lincoln,  NE.  as 
well.  We  do  not  need  to  be  offering  and 
accepting  amendments  that  will  elimi- 
nate virtually  a  third  of  the  States  in 
this  country. 

Basically,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting  to  me 
today.  He  is  saying  that  we  did  not 
allow  an  amendment  which  would  have 
excluded  a  third  of  America.  Our  ^rty 
is  not  for  excluding  a  third  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  now  yield  to  who- 
ever desires  to  respond. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Before  the  gentleman  pro- 
ceeds, the  Chair  would  like  to  figure 
out  who  will  have  the  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bonior]  has  the  time,  and  has  he  yield- 
ed to  the  gentleman  from  California  or 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
start  with  the  gentleman  from  Clare- 
mont. CA.  and  then  move  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  "DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Bonior].  for  yielding  to  me. 
and  let  me  just  simply  say  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  that  we  want  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  on  board  that 
boat,  but  we  want  to  have  a  chance, 
not  to  have  their  support  necessarily 
for  an  amendment,  but  simply  have  a 
chance  to  offer  some  of  these  amend- 
ments which  would  greatly  improve 
this  bill  and  get  many  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  on  board  that  boat. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  and 
obviously  they  do  not  want  to  allow  us 
to  participate,  and  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Mount  Clemens  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
them  to  participate  so  much  that  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Santorum]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BONIOR],  and  this  is  the  kind  of  de- 
bate that  we  should  be  having  on 
amendments,  and  I  think  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  from  Claremont  was 
saying,  that  we  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  some  very  substantial 
issues,  and  the  point  that  we  are  in  dis- 
cussion about  here,  as  to  whether  to 
extend  benefits  to  States  which  have 
2.8  percent  unemployment,  is  a  very 
substantive  issue  and  one  that  is  a 
matter  of  structure,  and  that  was  the 
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point  I  was  trying  to  make,  and  the  re- 
characterization of  that  argument  was 
very  good 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  But  not  accurate. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  was 
that  the  structure  is  very  important  in 
this  system  and  that  in  fact  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  find  the  majority  of 
the  Americans,  if  we  were  to  ask  some- 
one from  California  should  they  be  pay- 
ing higher  taxes,  should  their  children 
have  bigger  deficits  to  pay  for  States 
that  have  unemployment  rates  below 
the  structural  rate  of  unemployment;  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  find  that 
there  is  a  vast  majority  of  Americans 
out  there  who  do  not  believe  that  is  the 
way  we  should  be  acting  here,  that  that 
is  not  responsible,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  get  debated  and,  hope- 
fully, amended  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
everybody  will  have  a  chance  to  dem- 
onstrate their  fiscal  discipline  and  to 
try  to  make  happen  what  the  gen- 
tleman desires,  and  that  is  cutting  the 
Federal  deficit.  They  will  get  a  chance 
to  join  us  in  probably  3  weeks  in  cut- 
ting $142  billion  out  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, the  Presidents  plan  which  we 
bring  to  the  floor  in  3  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Matsui]. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
going  to  belabor  this  point,  but  I  just 
want  to  reiterate  that  the  amendments 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Santorum]  and  others  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  were  talking  about  did  go 
to  the  long-term  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
extended  benefit  program  that  was 
adopted  last  year  is  the  one  we  have  to 
review  because  none  of  the  50  States 
have  triggered  on  to  that  program  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
States  do  not  have  the  resources  since 
they  have  been  in  recessions  as  well, 
and  so  we  will  look  at  these  issues  over 
the  next  5  or  6  months,  but  we  need 
time. 

As  I  said,  the  new  Labor  Secretary 
has  only  been  on  the  job  for  30  days, 
and  we  are  just  getting  formulated. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ha- 
waii [Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  in 
very  strong  support  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  leadership  of  the  House 
and  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  bringing  forth  this  emergency  reso- 
lution which  will  extend  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  the  millions  of 
people  across  the  country,  and  it 
should  be  across  the  country.  It  should 
be  universal.  If  we  are  going  to  extend 
anything,  it  ought  to  apply  to  every 
person  who  has  been  affected  by  this 
downturn  in  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  confidence  that 
the  President's  economic  package  will 


do  something  to  correct  this,  but  in  the 
meantime  these  people  are  out  there  in 
great  need  for  help. 

I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  yesterday  because,  while  I  under- 
stand that  this  extension  went  to  the 
regular  unemployment  compensation 
program.  I  have  about  a  thousand  indi- 
viduals in  my  congressional  district 
who  will  not  benefit  by  this  program, 
and.  just  as  strongly  as  I  believe  that 
this  extension  should  be  universal.  I 
felt  that  they  should  also  have  the  ben- 
efit of  this  extension.  They  come 
under,  true,  a  different  program,  the 
disaster  unemployment  compensation 
program  which  is  funded  under  FEMA. 
These  benefits  for  these  people  will  ex- 
pire early  also,  on  March  13;  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  in  Florida;  so  together  we 
went  to  appeal  not  to  narrow,  the  pro- 
gram, not  to  limit  it  in  any  way.  but  to 
extend  it  and  to  include  these  other  in- 
dividuals whose  suffering  with  unem- 
ployment is  just  the  same,  if  not  worse 
than,  those  who  have  been  unemployed 
because  of  economic  conditions.  They 
stand  today  with  their  homes  demol- 
ished, with  their  businesses  destroyed 
and  also  have  to  look  at  March  13  as 
the  end  of  the  help  from  the  Federal 
Government.  So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
there  at  the  Committee  on  Rules  ask- 
ing for  the  bill  to  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude these  individuals  who  live  next 
door  to  people  who  surely  will  benefit 
from  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

So,  I  merely  want  to  make  the  point 
and  to  ask  the  support  of  the  people  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  in 
other  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  take  into  account  these 
few  individuals  who  are  going  to  be  left 
out,  who  suffer  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  unemployment  and 
homelessness  in  my  case,  and  ask  this 
House  to  find  some  way  in  which  early 
assistance  can  be  brought  to  these  vic- 
tims. I  have  been  told  that  we  could 
add  perhaps  something  to  the  supple- 
mental emergency  appropriations  bill, 
and  I  hope  that  that  can  be  done.  In  the 
meantime  I  am  introducing  a  new  bill 
today  which  I  hope  will  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  that 
has  jurisdiction  over  FEMA,  and  to- 
gether with  the  leadership  of  this 
House  work  to  make  sure  that  these 
few  thousand  individuals  are  added  to 
this  bill  and  given  the  same  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  testified  yesterday  in  the 
Rules  Committee  asking  for  the  opportunity  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  920  to  extend  un- 
employment compensation  t)enefits  to  my  Iniki 
Hurricane  disaster  victims  whose  initial  period 
of  coverage  will  expire  on  March  13,  1993. 

Disaster  unemployment  comfjensation 
comes  under  the  FEMA  program  arxJ  not 
under  the  regular  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program.  But  if  you  are  out  of  work,  what 
does  it  matter  that  you  lost  it  due  to  economic 
conditions  or  as  a  result  of  a  hurricane  that 
destroyed  your  place  of  work?  In  fact  those 
who  are  out  of  work  because  of  a  hurricane 
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receive  disaster  unemployment  compensation 
t)ecause  of  the  President's  declaration  of  a 
state  of  emergency.  I  say  to  you  that  this  state 
of  emergency  still  exists  on  the  island  of  Kauai 
arxJ  parts  of  my  district  on  Oahu.  If  any  emer- 
gency is  real,  this  is  it.  For  us  and  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  wfra  were  hit  by  Hurricane  An- 
drew, we  are  in  dire  need  of  help. 

Furthermore  adding  this  group  of  a  few 
thousand  persons  to  this  bill  would  not  have 
added  any  cost.  The  money  would  have  come 
from  the  tialance  of  FEMA  appropriations  for 
Hurricane  Iniki  and  Andrew  passed  last  year 
which  is  unexpended  and  unobligated. 

I  thank  the  many  Members  who  tried  to  help 
resolve  this  impasse  yesterday  and  who  have 
now  suggested  that  we  add  this  to  the  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  bill  which 
will  be  before  us  shortly.  I  am  happy  to  take 
that  route  and  will  and  hope  that  that  far  more 
complicated  route  will  b>e  cleared  of  other 
roadblocks. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which  will  be 
referred  to  the  Public  Works  Committee  to  au- 
thorize this  extension  of  time  to  disaster  vic- 
tims of  Iniki  and  ArxJrew  to  tie  paid  out  of  ex- 
isting funds.  This  is  a  far  more  tortuous  route 
which  I  was  attempting  to  avoid  by  having 
these  victims  included  in  H.R.  920. 

People  who  are  traumatized  by  the  loss  of 
their  home,  the  loss  of  their  business  and  of 
their  jobs  should  have  at  the  very  least  the 
same  charKe  for  recovery  as  jobless  victims 
of  our  sustained  recession. 

D  1400 

Mr.  DREIER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  remarks  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink],  by  saying  that  those  of  us 
in  the  minority  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  joined  in  supporting  an  attempt 
made  by  my  colleague  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Goss.  to  make  in  order  the  amend- 
ment that  Mrs.  Mink  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Florida  [Mrs.  Meek] 
joined  and  pleaded  before  our  commit- 
tee to  have  us  consider.  Tragically, 
every  Member  on  your  side  of  the  aisle 
prevented  you  from  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  that  amendment.  We  all 
worked  to  ensure  that  the  gentle- 
woman would  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  that  amendment. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Sp>eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  having  failed  to  persuade  the  ma- 
jority to  allow  us  to  have  this  amend- 
ment to  discuss  today,  that  when  it 
comes  up  next,  that  I  may  also  enjoy 
the  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  so  this  matter  can  be 
brought  up  expeditiously.  I  would  hate 
to  reply  to  the  1.000  people  affected  in 
my  district  that  they  are  going  to  be 
treated  differently. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Mink,  that  I 
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will  do  everything  I  possibly  can  to  en- 
sure that  her  rights  are  recognized. 
When  the  gentlewoman  offers  an 
amendment  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  we  will  try  our  darnedest  to  see 
that  the  majority  is  joined  on  board  at 
least  in  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  would 
announce  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]  has  18  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  has  BMz  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Goss],  the  author  of  the 
amendment  referred  to. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  surrogate  leader  from 
Claremont,  CA. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  would  like  to 
steer  the  debate  back  to  the  rule.  That 
does  not  mean  I  am  without  compas- 
sion; it  means  that  this  is  the  time  to 
discuss  the  rule,  although  I  must  say, 
it  seems  to  me  I  might  be  able  to  put 
my  comments  about  rules  on  autopilot 
pretty  soon  because  we  are  getting  into 
a  rut,  I  think  a  very  dangerous  rut,  of 
rushing  important  and  extremely  ex- 
pensive legislation  through,  with  a 
very  minimum  opportunity  for  our 
Members  to  debate  it.  In  fact,  we  have 
435  Members  and  Delegates  here.  And 
here  we  go  again,  another  closed  rule, 
another  costly  bill. 

Another  costly  bill,  off  budget,  $5.7 
billion.  Another  set  of  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  shut  off  from  of- 
fering what  we  thought  were  pretty 
good  amendments,  at  least  amend- 
ments that  were  reasonable  enough  to 
debate.  Maybe  not  support,  but  reason- 
able enough  to  debate. 

Let  us  be  clear  what  a  closed  rule 
really  is.  A  closed  rule  says  only  a  pow- 
erful few,  those  that  crafted  this  bill, 
and  in  this  case,  that  probably  comes 
from  the  White  House  and  the  top  lead- 
ership of  the  majority,  plus  the  nine 
Democrats  on  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
may  decide  which  topics  and  amend- 
ments we  are  going  to  talk  about  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

There  has  got  to  be  some  in  the  ma- 
jority party,  as  there  are  in  our  party, 
especially  among  the  63  majority  fresh- 
men, who  find  the  practice  of  being 
shut  out  of  the  debate  pretty  discour- 
aging. 

Once  again,  there  were  pleas  for  an 
open  rule,  for  amendments,  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  make  this  bill 
more  fiscally  responsible,  and  we  think 
it  can  be  done,  to  ensure  that  those 
who  truly  need  help  are  the  ones  that 
will  actually  receive  it,  to  ensure  that 
States  that  have  complied  with  the 
program's  requirements  are  not  provid- 
ing for  States  that  have  not,  and.  most 
of  all.  to  create  jobs. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  legislation  will 
increase  the  deficit  by  $5.7  billion.  It  is 


the  first  major  bill  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider, after  the  President  urged  us,  in 
this  very  place,  to  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  deficit  reduction. 

As  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
said,  this  bill  is  a  payroll  tax  in  wait- 
ing, because  somehow,  somewhere, 
sometime  down  the  road,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  for  it.  We  all  know  we 
are. 

It  is  a  costly  program.  Testimony 
from  the  bill's  sponsors  indicate  this 
would  actually  be  a  $5.7  billion  advance 
on  the  President's  stimulus  program. 
Think  of  that:  30  percent  of  the  stimu- 
lus program  is  now  going  to  unemploy- 
ment, leaving  only  70  percent  to  create 
jobs  and  to  grow  the  economy. 

Is  that  going  to  be  enough?  I  do  not 
think  so.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
see  how  $5.7  billion  in  unemployment 
benefits  creates  a  lot  of  jobs.  But  even 
if  we  accept  the  need  to  spend  this 
money,  and  we  know  there  are  people 
in  need,  we  are  not  given  the  chance  to 
discuss  the  Hoke  proposal  to  extend 
this  for  3  months  now,  and  correct  the 
trigger  problem  which  we  know  is  out 
there.  We  are  going  to  be  right  back 
here,  in  October,  doing  the  same  thing 
over  again  with  new  budget  figures 
that  say  we  are  really  in  trouble. 

So  we  have  got  a  problem.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  recognize  that,  and  to 
vote  down  this  closed  rule. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  dep- 
uty minority  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
East  Petersburg.  PA  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  lis- 
ten to  this  discussion,  we  understand 
that  there  are  no  lengths  to  which  the 
Democrats  will  not  go  in  order  to  spend 
us  into  debt  and  deficit.  The  arrogance 
with  which  this  rule  is  brought  to  the 
fioor  is  unbelievable,  because  they  are 
both  shutting  down  debate  and  discus- 
sion. The  arrogance  with  which  the 
House  leadership  is  abandoning  all  pre- 
tense of  the  House  living  under  law  is 
also  unbelievable. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  is  in  the 
process  here  of  amending  a  bill.  But 
then  we  had  a  ruling  from  the  Chair 
just  a  few  minutes  ago  that  in  so  doing, 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  Budget  Act. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
rules  that  suggests  that  the  committee 
is  not  subject  to  the  Budget  Act.  and 
yet  we  have  had  a  ruling  here  today 
that  they  can  go  ahead  and  do  what- 
ever it  is  they  are  going  to  do. 

Then  the  problem  here  is,  that  this 
also  contains  a  waiver  of  points  of 
order,  so  later  on  if  someone  wants  to 
raise  budget  considerations  with  regard 
to  this  bill,  guess  what?  You  cannot  do 


it,  because  they  have  waived  all  points 
of  order  in  the  bill. 

The  only  discipline  in  the  Budget  Act 
is  the  point  of  order  that  can  be  raised. 
When  you  waive  the  point  of  order,  it 
means  that  there  is  no  discipline.  When 
there  is  no  discipline  on  a  $5.7  billion 
bill,  you  are  spending  us  into  debt  and 
deficit,  and  you  are  doing  it  knowingly. 

I  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  here,  a  few 
minutes  ago,  about  compassion.  Then  I 
heard  the  gentleman  from  California 
tell  us  what  we  were  doing  in  this  bill, 
was  throwing  money  into  the  economy. 

We  are  throwing  money  in  it^but  it 
is  our  kids'  money,  and  our  grandkids' 
money,  and  future  generations'  money. 
What  kind  of  compassion  is  that?  What 
kind  of  compassion  is  it  to  go  throwing 
money  around  that  is  not  even  ours? 
And  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
doing  with  this  particular  bill. 

Then  we  were  told,  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  that  the  reason  why  we 
cannot  have  these  amendments  on  the 
floor  is  because  our  party  does  not  be- 
lieve in  that.  So  in  other  words,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  now  become  a 
place,  where,  if  the  Democrats  do  not 
believe  in  something,  it  is  not  even 
subject  to  discussion.  We  cannot  even 
have  it  debated.  We  cannot  even  talk 
about  it. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  something:  That 
is  kind  of  the  ultimate  in  PC  [political 
correctness]  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. In  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world, 
we  are  now  in  a  situation  where  if  the 
Democrats  do  not  believe  in  something, 
such  as  curbing  debt  and  deficit,  it  can- 
not even  be  discussed  on  the  floor.  We 
cannot  have  amendments  and  we  can- 
not have  any  discussion. 

That  is  wrong.  It  is  just  plain  wrong, 
and  it  is  characterizing  what  has  hap- 
pened in  this  House  and  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  detriment  of  this  institu- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  not 
debating  this  right  now? 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  are  not  debating 
this  in  a  real  sense.  There  are  sub- 
stantive amendments  that  Members 
want  to  bring  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Have  we  not  been  talk- 
ing about  them?  Will  we  not  have  a 
vote  on  the  previous  question  to  deter- 
mine, whether  or  not,  your  position  is 
right  or  my  position  is  right? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Come  on.  at  least  let 
us  have  a  discussion  that  is  meaningful 
here. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  It  is  meaningful. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  As  you  know,  your 
party  makes  the  point  of  informing 
your  members  on  procedural  votes  that 
they  are  to  stick  together. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  And  your  party  does 
not? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Your  leadership. 
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Mr.  BONIOR.  Yours  are  free  to  vote 
the  way  they  want?  Your  party  does 
not? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  What  is  this  charge 
that  our  party  does  not? 

Mr.  WALKER.  On  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  there  is  an  attempt  to  hold  Mem- 
bers together  on  procedural  votes.  So 
when  you  say  to  me.  that  there  is  a 
previous  question  vote  that  every 
Member  gets  a  chance  to  vote  their 
conscience  on,  you  know  that  that  is 
not  right.  You  have  259  Members  on 
your  side  who  are  going  to  vote 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Who  elected  those  259 
Members?  The  American  people? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Sure,  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Or  did  they  just  sort  of 
appear  here  and  decide  to  put  their 
card  in  there  and  vote? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  con- 
trol the  time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er] has  been  yielded  the  time.  It  is  his 
time  to  control.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  wishes  to 
reclaim  his  time,  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  to  yield  to  me.  I  control  the 
time. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  gave  the  gentleman  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  now  like  to  use 
a  little  of  it.  The  point  being  that, 
sure,  the  American  people  send  us  here 
as  representatives.  They  send  us  here 
to  vote  directly  on  issues,  and  not  have 
them  colored  by  procedural  votes. 
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We  are  not  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
discuss  a  number  of  very  important 
amendments  that  go  to  the  question  of 
cutting  debt  and  deficit,  because  the 
gentlemans  party,  on  a  purely  proce- 
dural action,  is  going  to  keep  us  from 
doing  so.  The  only  way  we  can  stop 
that,  in  all  honesty,  is  to  began  to  de- 
feat these  rules,  because  it  is  now  clear 
that  the  gentleman's  party,  is  even 
now,  within  the  rules,  trying  to  spend 
within  the  rule  and  then  having  the 
chair  rule  that  that  does  not  exceed 
the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend,  who  is 
managing  this  rule,  is  it  true  that 
those  Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
who  might  consider  this  more  than 
procedural  vote,  may  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  actually  consider  these 
amendments,  will,  in  fact,  be  let  off  the 
hook,  so  to  speak,  so  that  they  can 
vote  to  defeat  the  previous  question,  so 


that  we  will,  at  least,  be  allowed  to 
consider  these  amendments,  now  that 
my  friend  has  acknowledged  that  this 
is  going  to  be  a  substantive  vote? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  the  only 
hook,  I  would  tell  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, is  the  hook  that  the  American 
people,  who  sent  my  colleagues  here, 
have  on  making  sure  that  they  come 
here  and  vote  for  legislation  that  will 
get  the  debt  down,  that  will  provide  a 
bridge  on  unemployment  comp  for 
those  who  are  out  of  work.  But  that  is 
the  only  hook. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  the  American  people  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  deathly  wrong  in  an  institu- 
tion that  will  not  let  us  vote  on  real  is- 
sues. When  the  American  people  hear 
about  the  fact  that  that  debt  and  defi- 
cit has  been  going  up  substantially, 
they  wonder  why  Congress  does  not 
act.  Congress  does  not  act  because  they 
are  not  allowed  to  act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  under- 
stands how  many  times  we  have  voted 
on  real  issues  over  the  last  2  years,  100, 
200,  300.  400,  500,  600,  700,  1,000  times 
maybe. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  that 
many  times.  As  long  as  Members  want 
to  have  ideas  brought  up  here,  they 
should  be  allowed,  if  there  are  10,000  of 
them. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
time  to  discuss  and  there  is  a  time  to 
act.  When  we  have  got  16  million  peo- 
ple out  of  work,  it  is  time  to  act. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  that  needs  to  be  under- 
scored here.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  acknowledged  that  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  sub- 
stantive vote  here  on  the  previous 
question.  That  is  why  Members  should 
vote  down  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnson],  a  very  hardworking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
who  in  fact  authored  three  of  those 
amendments  that  tragically  were  not 
allowed  to  be  considered  under  this 
rule. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
this  rule  but  as  a  strong  supporter  of 
extending  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  for  those  who  have 
exhausted  their  eligibility,  certainly, 
people  desperately  deserving  in  my 
State  of  Connecticut. 
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I  oppose  gagging  the  very  process  on 
which  democracy  relies  to  develop  good 
policy.  My  three  amendments  do  not 
represent  a  danger  to  action.  They 
would  only  have  targeted  these  bene- 
fits and  funded  these  benefits. 

We  funded  the  extension  of  benefits 
last  year.  We  have  funded  the  exten- 
sion of  benefits  the  year  before.  And  if 
we  are  serious  about  deficit  reduction, 
we  can  fund  the  extension  of  benefits 
this  year.  And  so  my  amendments 
would  do  three  very  simple  things,  and 
they  would  honor  the  reform  that  we 
adopted  last  year.  During  the  adoption 
of  that  reform,  we  said,  after  this  re- 
form, no  State  will  ever  be  held  back 
from  meeting  the  needs  of  their  long- 
term  unemployed  by  the  failure  of  this 
body  to  act. 

I  respect  that  thoughtful  reform,  and 
I  honor  it  here  today.  It  is  simply  and 
plainly  irresponsible  to  borrow  100  per- 
cent of  the  dollars  to  fund  this  bill 
when  we  are  going  to  provide  benefits 
to  some  States  where  their  unemploy- 
ment is  3.2  percent. 

When  unemployment  was  4  percent  in 
my  district,  I  had  businesses  closing 
because  they  could  not  find  people  to 
hire.  It  is  irresponsible  to  borrow  those 
dollars  to  fund  extended  benefits  in 
States  below  the  trigger. 

It  is  also  irresponsible,  and  this  is  my 
second  amendment,  not  to  require 
those  States  with  surpluses  in  their 
funds  to  use  their  dollars,  matched 
with  our  dollars,  to  fund  these  benefits 
until  they  need  our  help. 

It  is  irresponsible,  once  we  have 
taxed  our  people  to  fund  needed  bene- 
fits, to  then  go  out  and  borrow  100  per- 
cent to  pay  for  them  all  over  again. 

Those  are  my  two  amendments.  What 
is  dangerous  about  those? 

We  cut  out  the  States  where  there 
really  is  not  an  extended  benefit  prob- 
lem: and.  we  use  those  resources,  that 
we  have  already  generated  by  taxing 
the  people,  to  help  fund  the  benefits  in 
those  States  where  they  are  needed. 

And  then  my  third  amendment,  my 
colleagues,  startling  as  it  may  be.  is  to 
fund  the  remaining  cost.  We  did  it  be- 
fore because  we  were  faced  with  a  Pres- 
idential veto  if  the  bill  was  unfunded. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  now  as  a 
matter  of  common  sense  and  congres- 
sional discipline,  because  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves,  each  one  of  us  in  this 
last  campaign,  to  deficit  reduction,  to 
reform,  to  turning  the  Congress 
around,  the  economy  around,  and  the 
Nation  around. 

I  urge  opposition  to  this  rule. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes  and  30  sec- 
onds. 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  go 
again,  unfortunately,  in  terms  of  par- 
tisanship on  this  issue,  when  it  should 
not  be. 

Look,  we  are  10  days  away  from  a 
deadline. 

Ten  days  from  now.  If  there  is  not  an 
extension,  hundreds  of  thousands  go  off 
the  unemployment  comp  rolls  so  they 
cannot  find  jobs.  Second,  what  we  are 
extending  is  a  proposal  that  was  even- 
tually accepted  by  President  Bush. 

I  do  not  think  that  makes  it  a  radical 
proposal. 

Third,  this  is  a  different  kind  of  a  re- 
cession than  the  past.  A  small  minor- 
ity of  those  who  are  laid  off  are  going 
to  return  to  the  jobs  from  which  they 
were  laid  off.  and  that  is  what  every- 
body faces  in  every  State,  whatever 
their  unemployment  rate  is. 

And  fourth,  I  want  to  say  this  to  my 
colleagues  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  every  year  that  I 
have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  we  have  been  talking  about 
reforming  the  trigger  mechanism. 

Every  year  the  minority  has  opposed 
efforts  by  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Pease,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Matsui], 
and  others  to  reform  the  trigger  mech- 
anism. 

Now  what  they  are  saying  is,  do  it  in 
2  months.  They  know  it  cannot  be  done 
in  2  months.  They  know  it  cannot.  We 
have  got  50  States  involved  with  vary- 
ing situations. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  we 
not  last  Congress  change  the  trigger 
mechanism? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  in  a 
way  that  no  State  has  utilized  it.  The 
gentleman  from  California  rises  with 
his  pious  statements,  when  he  comes 
from  a  State  where  his  Governor,  a  Re- 
publican, vetoed  a  bill  to  trigger  on. 

As  I  told  the  gentleman,  he  comes 
from  a  State  which  has  not  lifted  a  fin- 
ger to  trigger  on.  And  that  is  because  a 
lot  of  States  do  not  have  the  where- 
withal to  do  it  at  this  point.  I  am  in 
favor  of  reform. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  do 
those  States  have  a  surplus  in  their 
trust  fund? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
them  do  and  some  of  them  do  not.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  has  4  min- 
utes remaining,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  good  friend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GUNDER- 
SON],  who  offered  a  very  thoughtful 
amendment  but  which  tragically  this 
rule  does  not  consider. 


Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule.  There  are 
people  in  my  State  and  in  my  district 
who  H.R.  920  will  help  in  difficult 
times.  There  are  many  thousands  of 
other  Americans  who  will  be  helped  as 
well.  I  want  to  help  these  people,  and  I 
believe  that  we  should.  But  I  believe 
that  we  can,  and  we  should,  provide 
much  more  substantial  and  meaningful 
help  than  what  is  now  available  in  H.R. 
920.  As  the  bill  now  stands,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  represents  a  lost  opportunity. 

First.  H.R.  920  is  a  lost  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  to  the  American  people 
that  the  new  administration  and  this 
Congress  are  serious  about  addressing 
the  deficit  and  restoring  some  integ- 
rity to  the  Federal  budget  process. 

The  President  is  asking  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  swallow  the  largest  tax 
increase  in  history.  In  return,  they  are 
asking  him,  and  us,  to  make  the  tough 
budget  choices  which  will  ensure  that 
those  new  taxes  provide,  at  least,  a 
substantial  down  payment  on  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget.  Instead,  we  have 
resorted  to  the  same  kind  of  budget 
gimmickry  and  sleight  of  hand  that  the 
American  people  have  come  to  both  re- 
sent and  reject.  We'll  write  a  check 
today  for  almost  $6  billion  and  conven- 
iently forget  to  make  an  entry  in  the 
Federal  checkbook. 

There  were  alternatives  to  business 
as  usual.  Our  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut. Nancy  Johnson,  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Rules  Committee  yester- 
day which  would  have  paid  for  these 
extended  benefits  by  reducing  the  busi- 
ness deduction  on  meals  and  travel. 
This  is  similar  to  what  the  President  is 
already  asking  for  in  his  tax  package, 
and  it  would  have  made  sense  for  the 
House  to  consider  it  now  as  a  means  of 
financing  this  bill.  If  we  were  serious 
about  making  tough  choices,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  could  also  have  asked  the 
States  to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
this  legislation,  and  an  amendment 
was  also  offered  which  would  have  ac- 
complished this  end.  Twenty-one  of  the 
States  that  will  receive  Federal  mon- 
eys as  a  result  of  this  legislation  are 
currently  running  a  $16  billion  surplus 
in  the  UI  trust  fund  accounts.  They  can 
afford  to  help  and  we  should  require 
that  they  do  so. 

This  legislation  also  represents  a  lost 
opportunity  to  begin  the  process  of  re- 
structuring our  unemployment  insur- 
ance system  to  better  accommodate 
the  real  needs  of  today's  unemployed 
Americans. 

Since  its  inception,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  program  has  been  to  provide 
temporary  income  support  to  unem- 
ployed workers  to  sustain  them  until 
they  can  return  to  work.  The  system 
was  designed,  in  other  words,  to  deal 
with  a  situation  in  which  long-term, 
structural  unemployment  was  far  less 
of  a  problem  than  it  is  today. 

Unfortunately,  a  greater  and  greater 
portion  of  today's  unemployment  is  the 


result  of  a  fundamental  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  our  economy.  It  is  not 
the  result,  as  it  has  usually  been  in  the 
past,  of  short-term  fluctuations  linked 
to  variations  in  a  business  cycle.  Jobs 
that  are  lost  are  in  many  cases  being 
lost  forever.  The  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed workers  not  expecting  to  be  re- 
called to  their  previous  job  has  risen  to 
its  highest  level  on  record — 48  percent. 

Moreover,  the  new  jobs  that  are 
being  created  frequently  require  skills 
and  competencies  which  the  unem- 
ployed simply  do  not  possess.  This  ac- 
counts, in  large  measure,  for  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  unemployed 
workers  who  are  exhausting  their  regu- 
lar unemployment  benefits  is  also  at 
an  all  time  high — 40  percent.  Today,  in 
fact,  30  percent  of  all  Americans  who 
are  collecting  unemployment  bene- 
fits— 1.3  million  men  and  women— are 
collecting  the  emergency  benefits 
which  H.R.  920  will  provide. 

Getting  these  individuals  back  into 
the  work  force  under  present  cir- 
cumstances requires  that  they  learn 
new  skills  and  identify  new  career 
paths.  Our  current  unemployment  in- 
surance system  is  not  designed  to  do 
this.  For  more  and  more  unemployed 
workers  temporary  income  support — 
even  the  52  weeks  that  is  now  avail- 
able— is  clearly  an  inadequate  response 
to  the  problem  they  confront.  We  are 
not  contributing  to  the  solution  of 
their  longer  term  and  more  fundamen- 
tal problem.  For  these  workers,  reem- 
ployment assistance  is  critical  if  they 
are  to  reenter  the  work  force. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Rules  Committee 
which  would  have  required  that  States, 
in  order  to  receive  Federal  payment  of 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, establish  and  implement  a  screen- 
ing procedure  for  all  individuals  who 
apply  for  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  after  March  6,  1993. 
Under  this  program,  applicants  who 
the  State  determined  to  be  eligible  for 
and  in  need  of  retraining  or  job  search 
services  would  be  required  to  partici- 
pate in  such  programs,  provided  that 
the  resources  are  available  for  such 
participation.  Like  the  other  amend- 
ments that  I've  mentioned,  this  one 
was  rejected  by  the  Rules  Committee. 

Demonstration  projects  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  recent 
years  have  proven  that  early  exposure 
to  reemployment  assistance  programs 
improves  a  worker's  chances  of  making 
a  successful  and  satisfying  job  transi- 
tion and  can  actually  save  the  Govern- 
ment money.  I  regret  that  the  Rules 
Committee  rejected  my  amendment. 

H.R.  920  includes  a  provision  which 
encourages,  but  does  not  require. 
States  to  profile  all  applicants  for  un- 
employment benefits  to  determine 
whether  retraining  might  be  necessary 
to  get  them  back  into  the  work  force. 
This  approach  is  insufficient  in  the 
sense  that  compliance  is  voluntary,  are 
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poorly  targeted  in  the  sense  that  the 
pool  of  initial  unemployment  claim- 
ants is  not  where  we  should  be  invest- 
ing in  limited  resources  that  are  avail- 
able to  us. 

In  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  reit- 
erate that  we  can  and  we  should  do  bet- 
ter by  the  American  taxpayer  and  by 
the  long-term  unemployed  in  America 
than  we  are  doing  in  this  legislation. 
Unfortunately,  this  rule  denies  us  the 
opportunity  to  do  better,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  it. 

D  1420 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  Maloney]. 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule  for  H.R.  920.  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bill. 

This  bill  will  give  thousands  of  out- 
of-work  Americans  an  additional  20 
weeks  of  benefits  so  they  can  pay  for 
housing  and  feed  their  kids  while  they 
continue  to  search  for  new  jobs. 

In  New  York  City,  this  legislation  is 
especially  welcome.  Last  year,  the  city 
lost  a  job  every  5  minutes.  That's  more 
than  114,000  jobs  overall  in  1992.  And  in 
January,  the  situation  got  even  worse 
with  the  unemployment  rate  soaring  to 
13.4  percent — the  highest  jobless  rate  in 
New  York  City  in  25  years. 

Right  now.  there  are  more  people  out 
of  work  and  looking  for  jobs  in  New 
York  City  than  the  entire  population 
of  Atlanta.  GA  or  Cincinnati,  OH. 

So,  I  support  this  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits,  but  I  also  recognize 
that  this  is  only  the  first  step  in  ad- 
dressing the  critical  issues  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  it  is 
up  to  all  of  us  in  Congress  to  work  with 
President  Clinton  on  his  economic  plan 
so  that  America  once  again  can  be 
known  as  the  land  of  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  the 
rule. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson],  a 
hardworking  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Speaker  Foley  addressed  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress to  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]  has  just  re- 
ferred, he  made  very  many  poignant 
points; 

I  believe  this  committee  is  off  to  a  ^ood 
start.  We  are  seriously  considering  proce- 
dural and  organizational  problems  that 
confront  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
and  I  believe  the  body  that  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  study  and  make  recommendations 
on  this  subject  is  doing  a  good  job. 

One  of  the  things  Speaker  Foley  told 
us  in  his  opening  comments  was  that 
as  we  approach  the  issues  that  are  ours 


to  consider  and  on  which  to  rec- 
ommend, maybe  it  would  be  well  if  the 
minority  thought  as  though  it  were  the 
majority  and  the  majority  thought  as 
though  it  were  the  minority.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  recommendation. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  here  in 
this  House  today  is  that  the  majority 
has  become  so  arrogant  from  having 
been  in  power  so  long  that  they  do  not 
know  what  fairness  is. 

There  is  no  problem  in  letting  the 
minority  in  this  body  offer  substantive 
points  of  view  which  could  be  debated 
and  voted  upon.  Yes.  the  Democrats 
have  the  votes  to  vote  us  down,  but  for 
heaven's  sake,  at  least  let  us  present 
them  and  let  this  whole  body,  and  yes, 
we  have  been  elected  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  let  this  whole  body  decide 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  rather 
than  just  the  Democratic  steering  com- 
mittee or  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
which  is  dominated  by  the  Democrats 
in  this  House. 

We  understand  that,  that  they  are 
the  majority.  We  know  we  are  likely  to 
get  beat,  but  for  goodness  gracious,  at 
least  let  us  present  our  ideas. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
correct  the  gentleman.  There  is  a  rea- 
son why  this  is  a  closed  rule  and  they 
will  not  let  us  debate  these  amend- 
ments. The  Members  will  find  it  in  an 
abnormal  psychology  book  under  'ter- 
minal insecurity." 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  am  offended.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  this 
process,  as  one  who  listens  to  the  de- 
bate and  tries  objectively  to  make  up 
his  mind.  I  urge  opposition  to  this  rule, 
and  I  stand  in  support  of  the  sub- 
stantive approach  taken  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  John- 
son]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  would  advise  the 
Members  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dreier]  has  4  minutes 
remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  really  a  reason  why  the  House  has 
chosen,  or  I  hope  will  choose,  to  move 
very  quickly  on  this  bill,  and  it  is 
found  in  the  streets  of  America  in  the 
faces  of  1.500.000  workers  who  are  on 
these  unemployment  benefits.  250.000 
to  300.000  a  month  who  are  about  to 
come  off  in  just  a  few  days,  and  each 
month  thereafter  an  additional  250,000 
to  300,000  will  find  themselves  without 
benefits. 

That  is  why  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  decided  to  set  sail  and  do  it 
quickly  to  protect  these  people.  One  of 
the  mechanisms  we  are  using  is  a  self- 


executed  rule.  There  was  some  con- 
troversy earlier  about  railroad  workers 
being  included  in  the  self-executed 
rule.  This  rule  that  would  self-execute 
the  coverage  of  those  railroad  workers, 
that  is  my  amendment.  I  want  to  tell 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  cost  of  that,  the  cost 
of  the  railroad  worker  coverage,  which 
I  have  secured  in  this  rule,  is  not  $20 
million  as  was  expressed  on  the  other 
side:  it  is,  rather.  $2,500,000. 

The  coverage  would  include  1.200  rail- 
road workers  who,  without  this  rule, 
will  not  be  covered  with  extended  un- 
employment comp  benefits. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]  is 
recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  every 
Member  of  this  House  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks, 
I  represent  Los  Angeles  County,  CA. 
Defense  and  aerospace  cuts  and  a  wide 
range  of  other  problems  in  southern 
California  have  created  a  10.4-percent 
unemployment  rate  in  my  area,  and  it 
is  very  devastating. 

The  key  to  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  work  on  job 
creation  and  economic  growth.  Af 
all.  that  was  the  resounding  messat;- 
that  we  all  heard  in  last  year's  cam- 
paign on  both  sides,  or  all  three  sides. 
People  were  talking  about  job  creation 
and  economic  growth. 

We  desperately  want  to  do  that. 
What  we  are  debating  here  at  this  time 
is  the  rule  under  which  this  bill  to  ex- 
tend benefits  for  6  months  is  being  con- 
sidered. Tragically,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
rule  has  denied  many  thoughtful 
Democrats  and  Republicans  from  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  even  consider 
and  debate  the  ideas  that  they  brought 
before  our  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  listened  to  this 
very  interesting  debate  over  this  rule,  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing statements  came  from  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BONIOR],  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip,  when  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that  this  vote  on  the  previous  question 
will  not  simply  be  a  procedural  vote, 
because  we  have  all  found  in  the  past 
that,  especially  on  the  majority  side, 
and  yes,  occasionally  on  the  minority 
side,  but  especially  on  the  majority 
side,  there  is  intense  discipline  on  my 
Democrat  colleagues. 

A  vote  on  the  previous  question, 
which  simply  means  we  should  defeat 
the  previous  question  and  allow  for  the 
consideration  of  amendments  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  with  a  2  to  1  plus 
1  majority  number  against  us  did  not 
allow  to  be  considered,  usually  that 
vote  on  the  previous  question  shows 
that  those  guys  on  their  side  of  the 
aisle  are  not  allowed  to  even  bring  up 
a  vote  for  the  consideration  of  those 
amendments. 


I  am  glad  that  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior], 
has  indicated  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  chance  here  in  this  House  to  consider 
some  very  thoughtful  amendments  and 
that  vote  is  going  to  be  on  the  previous 
question. 
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If  a  Member  votes  to  proceed  with 
the  previous  question,  does  not  allow 
us  to  offer  amendments,  they  will  be 
saying  that  they  do  not  want  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  our 
new  friend  from  Florida,  Mrs.  Meek, 
and  our  friend  from  Hawaii,  Mrs.  Mink. 
which  would  provide  an  additional  26 
weeks  in  benefits  to  those  who  were  af- 
fected by  declared  Federal  disasters. 
By  voting  to  pass  the  previous  question 
you  are  saying  that  amendment  cannot 
even  be  considered. 

By  voting  to  move  ahead  with  the 
previous  question  you  are  tragically 
saying  that  the  proposal  supported  by 
President  Clinton  which  was  offered 
here  as  an  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunder- 
SON],  which  would  require  that  States 
accepting  these  funds  for  additional 
benefits  have  to  undergo  job  training, 
those  Members  who  vote  for  the  pre- 
vious question  are  saying  we  cannot 
even  consider  that  amendment. 

And,  very  unfortunately.  the 
thoughtful  amendments  that  were  out- 
lined here  by  our  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mrs.  Johnson],  the  first  one  of 
which  would  exclude  States  with  unem- 
ployment rates  below  a  6.5-percent 
level,  we  are  saying  by  voting  for  the 
previous  question  that  we  are  not  even 
going  to  allow  consideration  of  those 
measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  must  do  here  is 
defeat  the  previous  question  so  that 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  will 
have  a  chance  to  improve  this  unem- 
ployment benefits  bill,  so  that  vir- 
tually everyone  can  get  on  board  in 
support  of  an  effort  to  deal  with  those 
who  were  struggling  to  emerge  from 
this  recession  and  become  gainfully 
employed. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  3  years  we  have 
heard  people  say  in  the  former  admin- 
istration, some  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
not  everyone,  that  we  did  not  need  to 
help  the  unemployed.  We  have  heard  it 
over  and  over  again,  that  there  was  not 
a  recession,  it  was  a  mild  recession. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the 
last  administration  said  the  recession 
was  "no  big  deal,"  it  was  almost  over, 
we  were  about  to  turn  the  corner,  the 
economy  is  robust. 

The  tune  is  a  little  different  today, 
the  tune  is  a  little  different  today.  Peo- 
ple know  that  people  are  hurting,  16 
million  folks  cannot  find  full-time  em- 
ployment. 


To  those  people  who  questioned  this 
program  then.  I  only  say  to  them  I 
have  only  one  question:  Where  are  the 
jobs,  where  is  the  so-called  recovery? 
And  if  they  think  there  is  a  recovery 
they  ought  to  tell  that  to  the  people 
who  have  been  laid  off  at  General  Mo- 
tors, and  Sears,  and  IBM,  and  United 
Technologies,  and  I  could  go  on  and  on 
and  on. 

And  those  layoffs  did  not  just  happen 
in  Michigan,  in  New  York,  in  Califor- 
nia. They  happened  in  50  States  across 
this  country.  Now  they  are  crying  foul 
because  we  did  not  make  in  order  an 
amendment  that  would  have  cut  out  30 
of  those  States  from  receiving  any  ex- 
tended benefits. 

We  need  to  get  on  with  this  legisla- 
tion as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Matsui]  have  so  cor- 
rectly pointed  out.  We  have  2  weeks  to 
take  care  of  these  people  who  have 
families  to  feed,  who  have  mortgages 
to  pay. 

When  we  get  done  with  that,  we  will 
get  to  the  economic  package  that  the 
President  has  offered,  and  then  we  will 
include,  I  hope,  some  of  the  good  sug- 
gestions that  were  made  on  the  floor 
today.  I  happen  to  be  supportive  of  the 
idea  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Gunderson].  I  think  his  idea  with 
respect  to  training  and  unemployment 
has  merit,  and  I  hope  to  join  with  him 
at  the  proper  time  to  do  it.  But  today 
is  the  day  that  we  need  to  take  care  of 
those  millions  of  folks  who  need  that 
bridge  until  we  can  get  to  that  point 
and  that  time. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes" 
on  the  previous  question  and  "yes"  on 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  ordering 
the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  243,    nays 
172,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  38] 
YEAS— 243 


Andrews  <ME) 

Andrews  (TX) 

.\pplesate 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Baesler 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Berman 


Bevill 

Bllbr&y 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

BoDior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 


Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Brjant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clement 

Clybum 


Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (Mil 

Condit 

Conyers 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

De  Fazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English  (AZ I 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA I 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (Ml) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hannan 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hllhard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SDi 

Johnson.  E  B 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (ALi 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (L.\) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Sunning 

Burton 

Buyer 


Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Liplnski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvlnsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKlnney 
McNulty 
-Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcber 
Neal  (MA) 
Seal  (NO 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Paj-ne  (NJ) 
Payne (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 

NAYS— 172 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 


Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skellon 

Slatterj- 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Trancant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Viselosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 


Everett 

Ewlng 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegb' 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodlatle 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green  w<x)d 

Gunderson 
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Hancock 

Manzullo 

Royce 

H&OMD 

McCandlesa 

Santorum 

Hutert 

McCollum 

Sax ton 

HeHey 

McCrery 

Schaefer 

Herger 

McHugh 

Schirr 

Uotnon 

MclnnU 

Sensenbrenner 

Hockstn 

McKeon 

Shaw 

Hoke 

McMillan 

Shays 

Horn 

Meyers 

Shuster 

Houghton 

Mica 

Skeen 

Hufnngton 

Michel 

Smith  (MI) 

Hunter 

Miller  (FLi 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hutchliuon 

Molinan 

Smith  (OR) 

Hyde 

Moorhead 

Smith  (TX) 

Inclls 

Morella 

Snowe 

Inhofe 

Myers 

Spence 

Istook 

Nussle 

Steams 

Johnson  (CT) 

Oxley 

Stump 

Johnion.  Sun 

Packard 

Sundqulst 

Kuich 

Paxon 

Talent 

Kim 

Petri 

Taylor  (NC) 

Kln« 

Pombo 

Thomas  (CA) 

Kingston 

Porter 

Thorrjw(WY) 

Klug 

Pryce  (OH) 

Torkildsen 

Knollenberg 

QuUlen 

Upton 

Kolbe 

Qulnn 

Vucanovlch 

Kyi 

Ramstad 

Walker 

Uzlo 

Ravenel 

Walsh 

I«ach 

Regula 

Weldon 

Levy 

Ridge 

Wolf 

LewU(CA) 

Roberts 

Young  (AK) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Rogers 

Young  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Rohrabacher 

Zeliff 

Llnder 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Zimmer 

Livingston 

Roth 

Machtley 

Roukema 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Abercromble 

Oingell 

Miller  (CA) 

Ackerman 

Evans 

Solomon 

Andrews  i  N  J  i 

Ford  (TN) 

Waters 

Clayton 

Henry 

Wilson 

Cooper 

McDade 

Yates 
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Mr.  SLATTERY  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  cjuestion  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
printed  in  the  Rules  Committee  report, 
which  I  understand  is  now  before  us. 
based  upon  the  Chair's  previous  ruling. 

I  make  my  point  of  order  on  the 
ground  that  the  report  in  this  resolu- 
tion violates  section  308(a)  of  the  Budg- 
et Act  requiring  a  cost  estimate. 

Section  308(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
which  requires  the  CBO  cost  estimate 
in  the  report  on  any  committee  bill, 
resolution  or  amendment,  contains  no 
exemption  for  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

I  quote  from  the  section  308(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act: 

Whenever  a  committee  of  either  house  re- 
ports to  its  house  a  bill  or  resolution  or  com- 
mittee amendment  thereto  providing  new 
budget  authority,  new  spending  authority 
described  in  section  402(c)(2)  or  new  credit 
authority,  the  report  accompanying  that  bill 
or  resolution  shall  contain  a  statement  or 
the  committee  shall  make  available  such  a 
statement  prepared  after  consultation  with 
the  director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  the  debate  on 
this  particular  resolution,  the  gen- 
tleman who  purports  to  be  the  author 
of  the  railroad  worker  amendment  ad- 
mitted costs  are  involved  in  his  amend- 
ment. The  quote  that  I  have  just  read 
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means  that  the  committee  then  has  an 
obligation  to  provide  to  the  House  a 
congressional  budget  statement. 

Section  308(a)  clearly  applies  to  the 
committee  amendment.  and  the 
amendment  contained  in  the  Rules 
Committee  or  report  is  a  Rules  Com- 
mittee amendment.  It  was  not  reported 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it 
was  not  reported  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  so  therefore 
is  exclusively  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

D  1500 

The  amendment  contained  in  the 
Rules  Committee  report  on  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  considered  to  have  been 
adopted  when  this  resolution  is  adopt- 
ed. So  there  is  no  question  who  should 
provide  the  CBO  cost  estimate.  It  is  the 
Rules  Committee.  They  are  not  above 
the  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  my  point  of 
order  be  sustained. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  had  this  argument  a  little  over  an 
hour  ago  and  it  is  again  timely,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  indi- 
cated. 

He  refers  to  section  308.  Section  308 
applies  to  measures  providing  new 
budget  authority.  The  resolution  be- 
fore us  does  not  provide  for  new  budget 
authority. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  a  bill  as 
amended.  The  bill  as  amended  provides 
for  the  new  spending. 

House  Resolution  103  waives  all 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  as 
amended  and  against  its  consideration. 
It  waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
bill  and  against  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  rule 
that  the  point  of  order  is  not  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  seek  to 
be  heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  be  heard  further  on  the  point  of 
order. 

It  is  true  the  Rules  Committee  has 
waived  all  points  of  order  against  the 
bill  that  would  be  considered  pursuant 
to  this  rule.  That  is  the  reason  why 
this  point  of  order  is  timely  now. 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  in  the 
bill  itself,  the  point  of  order  with  re- 
gard to  the  Budget  Act  will  not  be  in 
order  because  that  point  of  order  has 
been  waived.  The  only  time  we  can  get 
at  this  particular  item  is  in  the  self-en- 
acting amendment  which  is  a  part  of 
the  rule. 

The  gentleman  has  not  referred  to 
the  self-enacting  amendment.  That  is 
the  question  to  which  this  particular 
point  of  order  pertains  and  it  is  up  to 
the  Chair,  I  think,  to  sustain  the  point 
of  order  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
self-enacting   amendment   within   this 
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rule  does  in  fact  add  costs.  It  Is  new 
budget  authority  and  is  therefore  in 
violation  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Do  any 
Members  wish  to  be  heard  further  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  my  colleagues  are  cor- 
rect in  wanting  to  be  informed  with  re- 
gard to  the  cost  effect  of  that  provision 
which  is  executed  by  this  rule.  That 
provision  has  been  handled  this  way 
three  times  by  previous  Congresses. 
The  provision  includes,  this  is  what  we 
are  executing  here,  it  includes  cov- 
erage, extended  unemployment  cov- 
erage for  Americas  railroad  workers 
who  have  their  own  unemployment 
fund  and  therefore  would  not  be  cov- 
ered unless  there  was  a  separate 
amendment  or  unless  we  do  it  this  way. 
Previous  Congresses  have  chosen  to  do 
it  this  way. 

The  cost.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  estimated 
by  both  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice as  well  as  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Trust  Fund  System,  to  be  52^/2  million 
for  the  coming  year,  and  the  coverage 
would  be  extended  to  1,200  railroad 
workers. 

I  do  think  my  colleagues  are  correct 
in  asking  for  that  information,  and 
they  now  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
be  heard  further  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
er] is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  has  just  made 
the  case.  While  he  has  informed  the 
House  of  his  estimate  of  what  this 
costs,  the  fact  is  that  the  rules  of  the 
House  require  that  the  statement  be  a 
Congressional  Budget  Office  statement 
contained  within  the  report.  That  is 
what  the  House  does  not  have.  That  is 
what  the  House  requires. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  has 
also  made  the  point  that  his  amend- 
ment is  included  in  this  rule,  that  it  is 
new  budget  authority,  that  it  does  ex- 
tend to  new  people  and  it  does  cost  at 
least  $2'^  million.  That  is  information 
that  should  be  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  It  is  not.  It  is  therefore 
a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  It 
is  a  violation  of  the  Budget  Act,  and 
my  point  of  order  should  be  sustained. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli  ).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to 
rule. 

The  amendment  printed  in  the  bill 
and  the  amendment  printed  in  House 
Report  103-18  will  be  considered  as 
adopted  by  the  operation  of  House  Res- 
olution 103,  which  is  the  special  order 
now  pending  before  the  House. 

After  adoption  of  this  sf)ecial  order. 
House  Resolution  103,  the  bill  is  called 
up  for  consideration  as  so  amended. 


A  point  of  order  under  section  308  of 
the  Budget  Act  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  in  that  form  could  properly 
come  at  that  point  when  the  bill  is 
called  up  for  consideration. 

As  the  Chair  indicated  previously, 
the  new  budget  authority  at  issue 
would  be  provided  not  by  the  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  but  rather  by  the  bill  as 
amended. 

At  this  point,  the  point  of  order  does 
not  lie.  That  all  points  of  order  against 
the  bill  as  amended  will  be  waived  by 
House  Resolution  103,  if  adopted,  does 
not  cause  such  points  of  order  to  lie  at 
some  earlier  stage. 

The  rules  of  the  House  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  report  a  resolu- 
tion providing  a  special  order  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  point  of  order  under  Sec- 
tion 308  of  the  Budget  Act  does  not  lie 
against  such  a  resolution  on  the 
ground  that  its  adoption  would  have 
the  effect  of  abrogating  clause  2(1)(3)  of 
rule  XI,  which  incorporates  the  re- 
quirement of  section  308  in  the  stand- 
ing rules. 

Accordingly,  the  point  of  order  is 
overruled. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INCJUIRIES 

Mr.  WALKER.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  was  difficult  to 
hear,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  believe  I  heard 
the  Chair  rule  that  a  point  of  order 
would  lie  against  the  amendment  after 
the  amendment  had  been  adopted.  Now, 
that  will  be  a  brand  new  precedent  for 
the  House  and  I  am  a  little  confused  by 
it. 

Is  that  what  the  Chair  has  ruled  in 
this  case,  that  the  point  of  order  would 
lie  on  the  amendment  after  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
point  of  order  could  lie  against  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  once  the  amendment 
has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it 
not  true  that  after  the  rule  has  been 
adopted,  a  point  of  order  would  lie 
against  the  bill,  but  because  the  bill 
waives  all  points  of  order,  the  fact  is 
that  no  point  of  order  lies  against  this 
additional  spending,  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  Once  the  bill  is 
called  up.  the  point  of  order  could  lie 
against  an  amendment  under  section 
308  of  the  Budget  Act,  but  because  the 
rule  which  has  by  that  time  been 
adopted  has  in  its  waivers  of  points  of 
order,  that  point  of  order  is  not  to  be 
sustained. 

Mr.  WALKER.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker:  Just  so  I  un- 
derstand, the  Chair  has  now  ruled  that 
a  point  of  order  lies  against  the  amend- 
ment after  the  amendment  has  been 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  rule,  but  it 


cannot  really  be,  there  cannot  be  a 
point  of  order  because  all  points  of 
order  were  waived  in  the  rules,  so  the 
Rules  Committee  has  protected  its  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  with  another  provi- 
sion in  the  rule;  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  the  point  of 
order  would  not  necessarily  lie  against 
the  amendment  at  the  point  when  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to,  but  that  would 
be  the  time  to  raise  a  point  of  order: 
however,  because  the  waiver  has  been 
included  in  the  resolution  which  by 
that  time  is  adopted,  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order  would  not  be  success- 
fully lodged. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  Mr.  Speaker:  So  I 
am  correct  in  stating  that  the  Chair 
says  that  the  point  of  order  lies  against 
the  amendment,  however,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  protected  itself  in  a 
way  that  allows  it  to  violate  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  just  state  that  there  are 
oftentimes  when  points  of  order  are 
waived  for  various  reasons  on  various 
resolutions  and  on  various  pieces  of 
legislation.  That  is  nothing  unique  and 
novel  and  it  is  not  today. 

But  again,  the  Chair  has  ruled. 

D  1510 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,   and   there   were — yeas   237,    nays 
178,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  39] 
YEAS— 237 


Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  ( N  J  i 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett  (WI) 
Becerra 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bonier 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Card  in 
Can- 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clyburn 
Coleman 
Collins  (IL) 


Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Conyers 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsoh 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX  I 

Engel 

English  (AZi 

Eshoo 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 


Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  ( GA ) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kennelly 


Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

LiOwey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfimie 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Mink 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Murphy 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker (LAi 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NEi 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

BeuUey 

Bereuter 

Bllirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlerl 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

English  (OKI 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 


Murtba 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NC) 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Pallone 

Pastor 

Payne (SJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NC) 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister  ■ 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

NAYS— 178 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  iCTl 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Ciekas 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodlalle 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Heney 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Huffington 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Johnson  (CTi 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 


Sharp 

Shepherd 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thorman 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

TraXicant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Yen  to 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 


Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Under 

Livingston 

Machtley 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Mlnge 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Myers 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pombo 

Porter 

Prjce  (OH) 

QulUen 

Qulnn 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberu 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

Santorum 

Saxton 
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Scluefer 

Snowe 

Upton 

Schiff 

Speoce 

Vacanovich 

Sensenbrenner 

Stearns 

Walker 

Shaw 

Stenholm 

Walsh 

Shays 

Stump 

Wei  don 

Shuster 

Sundquist 

Wolf 

Slsisky 

Talent 

YounK  (AK) 

Skeen 

Taylor  (MSi 

Young  (FL) 

Smith  (MI) 

Taylor  (XC) 

Zeliff 

Smith  (NJ) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Zlmmer 

Smith  (OR) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Smith  (TX) 

Torklldsen 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Abercrombie 

Evans 

McDade 

Ackermao 

Ford  (TN) 

Nussle 

BeilensOD 

Henry 

Solomon 

Chapman 

Kaptur 

Whit  ten 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Yates 

D  1527 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  w£ls  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

D  1530 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  103,  I 
call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  920)  to  extend  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaRocco).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 103.  the  amendment  printed  in  the 
bill  and  the  amendment  printed  in 
House  Report  103-18  are  considered  as 
adopted. 

The  text  of  H.R.  920.  as  amended  by 
the  amendment  printed  in  the  bill  and 
by   the   amendment   printed   in   House 
Report  103-18.  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  920 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1993'. 

SEC.  3.  EXTENSION  OF  EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  General  RuLE.^Sections  102(f)(1)  and 
106(a)(2)  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102- 
164.  as  amended)  are  tach  amended  by  strik- 
ing ■•March  6.  1993"  and  inserting  "October  2. 
1993". 

(b)  Modification  to  Final  Phase-Olt.— 
Paragraph  i2)  of  section  102(f)  of  such  Act  is 
amende(l— 

(1)  by  striking  "March  6,  1993"  and  insert- 
ing "October  2.  1993".  and 

(2)  by  striking  -June  19.  1993"  and  insert- 
ing "January  15.  1994". 

(c)  C0NF0R.MING  Amendme.nt.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  lOKe)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "March  6,  1993"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "October  2,  1993". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks  be- 
ginning after  March  6.  1993. 

SEC.  3.  treatment  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 

(a)  E.xtension  of  Progra.v.— 
(1)  Ln  general.— Paragraphs  d)  and  (2)  of 
section  501(b)  of  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 


ment Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law 
102-164.  as  amended)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  "March  6,  1993"  and  inserting  "Oc- 
tober 2,  1993". 

(2)  Conforming  a.mendment.— Section 
501(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"March  1993"  and  inserting  "October  1993". 

(b)  Termination  of  Benefits.— Section 
501(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "March  6.  1993"  and  insert- 
ing "October  2,  1993".  and 

(2)  by  striking  "June  19.  1993"  and  insert- 
ing "January  15.  1994". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks  be- 
ginning after  March  6,  1993. 

SEC.  4.  PROFILING  OF  NEW  CLAIMANTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  establish  a  program  for  encour- 
aging the  adoption  and  implementation  by 
all  States  of  a  system  of  profiling  all  new 
claimants  for  regular  unemployment  com- 
pensation (including  new  claimants  under 
each  State  unemployment  compensation  law 
which  is  approved  under  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  (26  U.S.C.  3301-3311)  and 
new  claimants  under  Federal  unemployment 
benefit  and  allowance  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  under  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor),  to  determine  which 
claimants  may  be  likely  to  exhaust  regular 
unemployment  compensation  and  may  need 
reemployment  assistance  services  to  make  a 
successful  transition  to  new  employment. 

(b)  Technical  Assistance  to  States.— The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  and  advice  to  the  States  in  the  de- 
velopment of  model  profiling  systems  and 
the  procedures  for  such  systems.  Such  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice  shall  be  provided 
by  the  utilization  of  such  resources  as  the 
secretary  deems  appropriate,  and  the  proce- 
dures for  such  profiling  systems  shall  include 
the  effective  utilization  of  automated  data 
processing. 

(c)  Funding  of  activities.— For  purposes 
of  encouraging  the  development  and  estab- 
lishment of  model  profiling  systems  in  the 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
to  each  State,  from  funds  available  for  this 
purpose,  such  funds  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— Within  30 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  profiling  systems  adopted  by 
the  States,  and  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion for  continuation  of  the  systems  and  any 
appropriate  legislation. 

(e)  State.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "State"  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  3306(j)(l)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  198C. 

(f)  Effective  D.^te.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  5.  FINANCING  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Authorization— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  nonrepayable  ad- 
vances to  the  account  for  "Advances  to  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  and  Other 
Funds"  in  the  Department  of  Labor  appro- 
priations Acts  (for  transfer  to  the  "extended 
unemployment  compensation  account"  es- 
tablished by  section  905  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Use  of  Advance  account  Funds.— The 
funds  appropriated  to  the  account  for  "Ad- 
vances to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
and  Other  Funds"  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  Appropriation  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993 


(Public   Law   102-394)  are  authorized   to  be 
used  to  make  payments  to  the  States  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  6.  EMERGENCY  DESIGNATION. 

Pursuant  to  sections  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  and 
252(e)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  the  Congress 
hereby  designates  all  direct  spending 
amounts  provided  by  this  Act  (for  all  fiscal 
years)  and  all  appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act  (for  all  fiscal  years)  as  emergency 
requirements  within  the  meaning  of  part  C 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  103.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKI]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ar- 
cher] will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 
general  leave 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  presently  being  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  920.  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Amend- 
ments of  1993. 

H.R.  920  extends  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  from 
March  6  through  October  2,  1993.  Con- 
tinued claims  would  be  honored  during 
the  phaseout  period  after  October  2. 
1993,  through  January  15,  1994. 

In  addition,  this  bill  authorizes  the 
design  of  automated  systems  to  iden- 
tify dislocated  workers  and  refer  them 
to  reemployment  services. 

Unemployment  benefits  and  related 
administrative  activities  of  the  bill  are 
estimated  to  cost  about  $5.7  billion  in 
fiscal  years  1993  and  1994. 

All  direct  spending  and  authorized 
appropriations  under  the  bill  would  be 
designated  as  emergency  requirements 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985.  Since  an  emergency  is  de- 
clared, no  pay-as-you-go  financing  is 
required,  and  discretionary  spending 
caps  do  not  apply. 

Prior  fiscal  year  1993  appropriations 
will  cover  the  cost  of  benefits  through 
about  the  end  of  April.  Additional  ap- 
propriations will  be  made  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  which 
will  include  other  elements  of  the 
President's  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  the  economy  is  improv- 
ing, but  job  growth  has  been  dis- 
appointing. The  unemployment  rate 
declined  to  7.1  percent  in  January,  but 
it  is  still  higher  than  the  6.9  percent  it 


had  reached  when  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Program 
was  enacted  in  November  1991.  It  has 
been  22  months  since  the  bottom  of  the 
recession,  but  the  economy  has  re- 
gained only  about  a  half  million  of  the 
1.7  million  jobs  lost.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  if  this  had 
been  an  average  recovery,  we  would 
have  regained  all  of  the  jobs  lost,  plus 
an  additional  2.2  million  jobs. 

There  are  about  1.9  million  workers 
who  have  been  unemployed  longer  than 
half  a  year.  About  1.6  million  of  these 
workers  are  receiving  emergency  bene- 
fits now.  If  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
tends this  program  through  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  another  2  million  work- 
ers will  receive  this  assistance  and  be 
able  to  sustain  themselves  until  they 
find  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  address  some  of  the  arguments 
I  have  heard  against  this  bill  in  the 
past  few  days. 

First,  some  say  this  bill  increases  the 
deficit.  They  are  right,  but  let  me  tell 
you  why.  The  President  has  designated 
this  spending  as  part  of  his  economic 
stimulus  package.  Although  this  pack- 
age is  modest,  most  economists  will 
tell  you  that  it  will  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. This  will  be  true  in  particular  if 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors accommodates  the  President's 
plan  in  its  monetary  policy,  and  Chair- 
man Greenspan  has  given  every  indica- 
tion that  it  will. 

For  those  who  still  are  concerned,  I 
want  to  remind  you  that  this  is  a  tem- 
porary program  that  does  not  add  to 
the  structural  deficit.  I  assure  you  that 
we  will  address  the  President's  struc- 
tural deficit  reduction  proposal  as  the 
stimulus  package  begins  to  work  this 
year.  The  time  to  consider  permanent 
changes  in  revenue  and  outlays  is  when 
the  economy  is  moving  on  a  sustain- 
able growth  path. 

Second,  some  say  that  the  bill  grants 
emergency  benefits  to  claimants  in 
States  with  low  unemployment  rates. 
This  is  true.  All  States  will  be  able  to 
provide  at  least  20  weeks  of  benefits  to 
workers  who  exhaust  their  26  weeks  of 
regular  State  benefits.  To  these  oppo- 
nents I  say,  look  back  to  what  hap- 
pened in  the  House  and  Senate  when 
Congress  first  passed  the  emergency 
program.  Many  Members  were  angry 
that  the  bill  authorized  their  States  to 
pay  only  6  weeks  of  benefits  because 
their  State  unemployment  rates  were 
low.  Although  the  bill  passed  the 
House,  States  with  only  6  weeks  of  ben- 
efits were  given  13  weeks  by  the  Senate 
when  the  anger  spilled  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Does  anyone  think  this  will 
not  happen  again  if  we  deny  benefits 
for  half  of  the  States  as  some  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  have  proposed? 

The  long-term  unemployment  prob- 
lem, the  plight  of  these  workers,  and 
displacement  of  workers  as  our  econ- 
omy changes  is  a  nationwide  concern. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  these  ar- 
guments before.  Let's  not  allow  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  to  detour  us  back  into 
legislative  gridlock.  The  President  has 
a  plan  to  stimulate  the  economy,  fol- 
lowed by  a  bold,  credible,  and  perma- 
nent deficit  reduction  package. 

Today  we  can  take  the  first  step  to- 
ward implementing  his  plan.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill, 
which  will  not  only  assist  2  million 
long-term  unemployed  workers,  but 
will  supplement  other  economic  stimu- 
lus proposals,  and  help  move  our  econ- 
omy along  the  right  track. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Clinton  has 
repeatedly  emphasized  the  importance 
of  reducing  the  Federal  deficit.  Yet  in 
this,  his  first  major  piece  of  economic 
legislation,  he  chooses  to  finance  the 
bill  by  borrowing  an  additional  $5.7  bil- 
lion. I  cannot  support  a  bill  that  in- 
creases the  already  terrible  debt  bur- 
den on  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. 

We  hear  the  argument  from  the  ma- 
jority that  this  bill  is  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's stimulus  package. 

Secretary  Reich,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
said  that  this,  and  other  deficit-fi- 
nanced measures  to  be  proposed  later, 
were  specifically  designed  that  way  in 
order  to,  as  he  put  it,  "jump  start  the 
economy." 

Someone  should  tell  the  Keynesians 
in  the  administration  that  the  Nation 
already  has  an  admitted  $326  billion 
deficit  stimulus.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
huge  stimulus  already  in  place,  what 
good  can  an  extra  $5.7  billion  be  ex- 
pected to  do? 

In  this  morning's  newspapers,  we 
read  that  President  Clinton,  once 
again,  has  changed  direction  by  delay- 
ing spending  increases  until  after 
spending  cuts  occur. 
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That  means  this  $5.7  billion  unem- 
ployment extension  is  the  only  part  of 
his  new  spending  program  that's  mov- 
ing ahead  quickly.  The  rest  of  his  new 
spending  programs  will  apparently 
come  as  part  of  his  tax  increase  pack- 
age later  this  spring. 

The  fact  that  this  extension  of  emer- 
gency unemployment  benefits  isn't 
paid  for  in  any  way  is  reason  enough 
for  Members  to  reject  it.  But.  in  fact 
there  are  other  reasons  as  well. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  Congress 
changed  the  law  to  make  it  easier  for 
States  to  extend  unemployment  bene- 
fits in  partnership  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Democrats  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  were  pleased,  as  they  put  it 
last  July,  and  that  they  were  able  to 
permanently  fix  the  extended  benefits 
problem  while  passing  an  increase  in 
temporary  benefits. 


One  member  said  the  new  extended 
benefits  trigger  would  be  "far  more  eq- 
uitable and  reasonable  ...  for  unem- 
ployed people."  Another  said  that  low- 
ering the  trigger  was  "better  than  forc- 
ing States  to  adhere  to  rigid  and  com- 
pletely different  Federal  standards". 

Yet  another  said  that  fixing  the  trig- 
ger would  "bring  stability  back  to  un- 
employment compensation  so  that 
long-term  unemployed  workers  will  not 
have  to  wait  for  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Now,  just  months  later,  the  majority 
wants  to  turn  its  back  on  the  program 
its  members  praise  so  highly  when  they 
enacted  it  into  law.  This  is  especially 
surprising  given  the  now  obvious  fact 
that  the  new  trigger  works  exactly  as 
the  majority  said  it  would. 

When  the  current  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Program  runs 
out  on  March  6.  12  States  and  Terri- 
tories will  be  qualified  to  receive  ex- 
tended benefits.  All  their  State  legisla- 
tures have  to  do  is  enact  the  program. 
The  Federal  Government  will  even  pay 
50  percent  of  the  costs. 

In  a  few  minutes,  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Santorum],  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee,  will 
show  clearly  that  the  21  States  that 
could  trigger  extended  benefits  have 
unemployment  trust  fund  accounts  and 
overall  budget  surplusses  that  render 
them  fully  capable  of  paying  their 
share  of  these  benefits.  By  contrast, 
the  Federal  Government  is  long  since 
broke,  and  can  ill  afford  any  new  bene- 
fits. 

Another  reason  we  oppose  this  bill  is 
that  some  of  the  benefits  it  provides 
are  not  justified.  The  logic  of  the  Ex- 
tended Benefit  Program  under  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem has  always  been  that  additional 
benefits  are  necessary  in  States  where 
unemployment  is  exceptionally  and 
chronically  high.  The  reasoning  was 
that  high  unemployment  levels  make 
it  ■  relatively  difficult  to  find  a  job. 
Hence,  workers  need  additional  time. 

Yet  this  bill  provides  emergency  ben- 
efits to  workers  in  every  State,  includ- 
ing those  that  have  little  unemploy- 
ment. In  addition  to  benefits  for  23 
States  that  suffer  from  unemployment 
over  7  percent,  benefits  would  flow  to 
12  States  with  unemployment  between 
6  and  7  percent  and  17  States  with  un- 
employment under  6  percent — includ- 
ing one  with  unemployment  under  3 
percent.  These  benefits  violate  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  unemployment  system 
itself. 

During  the  debate  this  afternoon,  we 
will  develop  all  these  arguments  in 
more  detail.  We  oppose  this  bill  be- 
cause: 

First,  States  do  not  need  new  legisla- 
tion; they  can  provide  extended  bene- 
fits themselves,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  50  percent  of  the  cost; 
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Second,  States  are  in  better  financial 
condition  to  provide  the  benefits  than 
the  Federal  Government: 

Third,  unfinanced  benefit  increases 
now  will  inexorably  lead  to  tax  in- 
creases later; 

Fourth,  some  of  the  benefits  in  this 
bill  are  wasteful;  and 

Fifth,  we  are  increasing  the  deficit 
by  $5.7  billion  which  will  be  built  into 
the  baseline  and  never  recovered. 

I  close  by  quoting  a  former  Texas  col- 
league from  the  other  body  when  he 
said  last  year,  and  I  quote, 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  add  to  the  deficit. 
I  want  to  see  us  pay  for  what  we  do  in  the 
way  of  unemployment  compensation.  *  *  *  It 
is  impossible,  almost,  to  get  the  Administra- 
tion to  show  leadership  and  say  where  we 
pick  up  the  money  to  extend  benefits.  And  it 
is  that  kind  of  a  philosophy  that  has  us  in 
the  kind  of  a  straightjacket  that  we  are  in 
now.  It  is  that  kind  of  philosophy  that  has 
tripled  this  national  debt.  It  is  that  kind  of 
philosophy  that  gives  us  a  $400  billion  defi- 
cit. And  we  have  got  to  start  turning  that 
around. 

Those  were  the  words  of  then-Sen- 
ator Lloyd  Bentsen.  who,  of  course  is 
now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

They  were  made  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  was  suffering  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  it  is  now.  and  when 
unemployment  was  much,  much  higher 
than  it  is  now. 

I  pose  this  question  to  my  colleagues 
before  they  vote  on  this  deficit  raising 
bill:  Are  Secretary  Bentsen's  words  any 
less  correct  now  that  he  works  for  the 
Clinton  administration  than  they  were 
when  Senator  Bentsen  admonished  the 
Bush  administration? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  let  the  Members 
dwell  on  that,  and  I  hope  they  will  vote 
for  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Matsui],  the  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me, 
and  for  moving  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  just  going  to  make 
two  quick  points  in  my  1  minute.  The 
reason  that  we  are  moving  ahead 
quickly,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  ARCHER]  mentioned,  he  said.  "This 
is  the  only  part  of  the  package  that  is 
moving  ahead  quickly."  The  reason  for 
it  is  because  in  10  days,  on  March  6. 
1993,  extended  benefits,  the  EUB  pro- 
gram, will  expire.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  are  300,000  Americans 
each  month  that  are  going  on  the  EUB 
program,  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. Right  now  there  are  145  million 
Americans  on  this  program,  so  we  have 
to  move  quickly.  There  is  just  no  ques- 
tion that  this  has  to  be  done. 

The  second  part  of  it  is  the  notion  of 
the  permanent  fix.  Yes,  last  year  we 
did  attempt  a  permanent  fix  under  the 
extended  benefit  program.  The  irony. 


however,  is  that  even  though  we  have 
been  in  one  of  the  deepest  recessions  in 
our  country,  not  one  of  the  50  States 
have  bought  into  the  program.  That 
means  we  really  have  to  fix  this  up. 

In  the  meantime,  before  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  fix  it  up.  we  have  to  ex- 
tend these  benefits  for  the  300,000  per 
month  that  are  going  onto  the  rolls  on 
extended  benefits.  I  urge  an  aye  vote 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  in 
order  to  engage  the  gentleman  in  a  col- 
loquy and  to  say  that  in  response  to 
why  the  States  have  not  exercised 
their  ability  to  trigger,  it  is  because 
they  know  they  are  going  to  rush  to 
the  rescue  and  spend  100  percent  of  it 
out  of  a  Federal  Treasury  that  has  no 
money. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Matsui]. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
have  to  say  that  there  are  only  14  of 
the  50  States  under  the  EB  law  we 
passed  last  year  that  could  actually 
trigger  onto  the  new  program.  The 
irony  is  that  four  do  not  have  any 
money,  or  sufficient  money,  in  their 
unemployment  trust  funds  In  order  to 
actually  trigger. 

Then  we  have  a  number  like  Illinois. 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  that  are  eligible 
but  do  not  have  sufficient  funds,  either, 
although  I  guess  they  could  appro- 
priate additional  moneys  if  their  gen- 
eral fund  will  allow  it.  So  that  is  the 
problem  with  this  EB  program.  It  is 
not  because  they  know  we  are  going  to 
extend  the  program,  it  is  because  they 
do  not  have  the  resources  with  which 
to  continue  on  their  long-term  pro- 
gram. That  is  what  the  problem  is. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  BUNNING]. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  920.  the  Unemployment  Benefits 
Extension. 

This  bill  adds  $5.7  billion  directly  to 
the  deficit.  It  does  not  pass  go.  It 
starts  out  with  a  get  out  of  jail  free 
pass  from  the  Rules  Committee  that 
limits  debate  on  it.  And  right  out  of 
the  gate.  $5.7  billion  goes  straight  to 
the  bottom  line. 

This  is  not  the  way  we  should  do 
business  when  we  are  facing  a  $300  bil- 
lion deficit.  That  is  not  the  way  we 
should  do  business  when  we  are  trying 
to  convince  the  American  people  that 
we  are  serious  about  cutting  the  defi- 
cit. 

This  bill  says  "nothing  has  changed. 
That  business  as  usual  is  still  the  order 
of  the  day  in  Washington.  DC;  just  de- 
clare an  emergency,  do  what  you  want. 
Spend  what  you  want.  And  its  OK." 

Well  it  is  not  OK. 

This  bill  violates  the  spirit,  the  in- 
tent and  the  terms  of  the  last  major 
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deficit  reduction  promise  we  made  to 
the  American  people — the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  of  1990. 

In  that  agreement.  Congress  prom- 
ised to  pay  as  we  go.  If  we  ignore  that 
promise — how  can  the  American  tax- 
payer believe  any  promises  we  make 
this  year? 

And  this  bill  does,  indeed,  break  that 
promise.  Today,  we  are  not  even  mak- 
ing a  token  stab  at  trying  to  pay  as  we 
go.  We  just  say.  "It  looks  like  an  emer- 
gency to  me.  Let's  spend  $5.7  billion 
and  we  will  pay  for  it  later."' 

In  the  committee.  Republicans  of- 
fered an  alternative  which  would  have 
extended  benefits  until  June  7  and 
which  provided  a  mechanism  for  paying 
for  the  increased  costs.  But  that  alter- 
native was  rejected  out  of  hand.  We 
were  told  that  the  costs  of  the  unem- 
ployment bill  had  been  factored  in  to 
the  President's  economic  package  and 
would  be  paid  for  later  on. 

Paying  for  it  later  is  not  working 
any  more.  That's  what  the  phone  calls 
from  back  home  are  telling  me. 

The  American  people  are  not  buying 
it.  It  is  not  right.  It  is  not  honest.  And 
in  this  case,  it  is  not  even  needed. 

Last  year,  we  passed  reform  legisla- 
tion which  allows  States  to  provide  ex- 
tended benefits  themselves.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  even  pay  half 
the  freight. 

Naturally,  the  States  where  extended 
benefits  could  be  triggered  would  rath- 
er have  the  Federal  Government  pay 
for  the  whole  ball  of  wax — even  though 
the  States  involved  have  more  money 
than  we  do. 

But  that  is  not  an  emergency.  It  is  a 
windfall  for  the  States  involved  but  it 
is  not  an  emergency.  And  it  is  particu- 
larly not  an  emergency  which  justifies 
adding  $5.7  billion  to  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  24.  1993] 

Beware  the  "Tru-st"  Deficit 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

President  Clinton's  economic  plan  is  ad- 
dressed, he  says,  not  to  one  deficit  but  to 
three:  the  budget  deficit,  the  investment  def- 
icit and  the  social  deficit. 

Americans,  he  says,  must  shut  down  the 
drain  of  red-ink  budgets  that  have  virtually 
quadrupled  the  national  debt  in  the  past 
dozen  years.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  in- 
crease the  investments  that  promise  produc- 
tivity growth  and  future  prosperity.  And 
there  are.  he  says,  unmet  needs  for  AIDS  re- 
search, public  housing  rehabilitation,  pre- 
school education  and  a  score  of  other  things 
that  cannot  wait. 

Clinton  is  right  to  say  all  three  deficits 
must  be  faced,  but  he  is  wrong— dangerously 
wrong — to  do  so  in  a  way  that  worsens  a 
fourth  deficit:  people's  trust  in  their  leaders. 

The  new  president  is  being  rightly  praised 
for  putting  all  these  issues  on  the  table  in  a 
comprehensive  and  coherent  fashion.  But  if 
his  diagnosis  of  the  nation's  needs  is  accu- 
rate, his  prescription  falls  far  short  of  a  rem- 
edy. His  plan  just  doesn't  achieve  its  adver- 
tised goals.  And  it  will  avail  Clinton  little  to 
push  his  economic  program  to  passage  if  vot- 
ers decide  afterward  that  they  have  been 
misled  about  what  it  will  do. 
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Doubts  about  his  reliability  plagued  Clin- 
ton all  through  the  campaign  year  and 
caused  him  to  wind  up  with  the  lowest  share 
of  the  popular  vote  of  any  winner  since  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  in  a  similar  three-way  race.  24 
years  earlier. 

Now  people  are  discovering  that  Clinton 
really  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  facts  in 
last  year's  campaign.  When  reporters  chal- 
lenged the  assumptions  and  the  internal 
mathematics  of  Clinton's  campaign-season 
economic  plan.  "Putting  People  First,"  the 
Democratic  nominee  brushed  off  the  ques- 
tions. When  Republicans  said  he  was  being 
deceptive,  he  issued  indignant  denials  that 
ring  hollow  today. 

Last  Oct.  1.  for  example,  when  the  Bush 
campaign  ran  ads  based  on  the  calculation 
that  Clinton  could  finance  his  campaign 
promises  only  by  raising  taxes  on  every  fam- 
ily earning  more  than  $36,600  a  year,  this  is 
what  the  Democratic  nominee  said: 

"It  is  blatantly  false.  ...  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  American  people  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  would  make  a  claim  that 
is  so  baseless,  that  is  so  without  foundation, 
so  shameless  in  its  attempt  to  get  votes 
under  false  pretenses." 

Last  week  Clinton,  unembarrassed,  put  for- 
ward a  revised  program  requiring  tax  in- 
creases the  administration  says  will  affect 
most  families  making  over  $30,000.  one-sixth 
below  the  threshold  George  Bush  had  fore- 
cast. Clinton  claims  he  has  been  forced  to 
these  steps  by  the  unexpected  $346  billion 
size  of  the  deficit  he  inherited.  But  last  July, 
he  told  Business  Week  the  deficits  would  ap- 
proach $400  billion. 

The  more  serious  problem  is  that  the  new 
economic  plan.  "A  Vision  of  Change  for 
America."  looks  almost  as  jerry-built  as  the 
campaign  document  it  replaced.  The  admin- 
istrations  $30,000  threshold,  for  example,  is 
not  what  most  people  understand  as  income, 
or  even  the  Form  1040's  familiar  adjusted 
gross  income  line.  It  is  a  figure  concocted  to 
include  all  kinds  of  "non-cash  income,"  in- 
cluding fringe  benefits  and  even  the  imputed 
rental  value  of  the  family  home.  As  adminis- 
tration officials  have  conceded,  the  higher 
tax  bites  actually  begin  at  a  figure  closer  to 
$20,000  than  to  $30,000. 

These  artifices  were  carefully  concealed  in 
Clinton's  State  of  the  Union  address,  helping 
him  to  gain  a  favorable  first  public  reaction. 
Assiduous  salesmanship  on  his  part  has  so 
far  sustained  that  image  of  evenhandedness. 

But  the  more  that  is  learned  about  the 
plan,  the  less  solid  it  looks.  As  much  as  $54 
billion  of  claimed  spending  reductions  are 
actually  increases  in  taxes  or  fees.  More  im- 
portant, major  cost-cutting  moves  are  of  du- 
bious value. 

The  plan  calls  for  more  than  $38  billion  in 
Medicare  savings  over  the  next  four  years, 
not  through  any  reforms  but  simply  by  cut- 
ting government  payments  to  hospitals  and 
doctors.  In  the  past,  when  Republican  admin- 
istrations have  proposed  such  "savings." 
Democrats  have  objected,  properly,  that  hos- 
pitals and  doctors  will  be  forced  to  shift 
those  costs  to  private  patients  and  to  raise 
their  rates  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  The  argu- 
ment is  still  valid.  In  effect.  Clinton  is  pro- 
posing an  additional  "tax"  on  anyone  un- 
lucky enough  to  enter  a  hospital  as  a  non- 
Medicare  patient  in  the  next  four  years. 

Leon  Panetta,  the  conscientious  former 
House  Budget  Committee  chairman  re- 
cruited by  Clinton  as  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  knows  these  games 
for  what  they  are.  That  may  explain  why  he 
looks  so  uncomfortable  defending  such  arti- 
fices, as  he  was  forced  to  do  repeatedly  after 


Clinton's  speech.  But  the  accounts  of  the 
plan's  formulation  suggest  that  Panetta  lost 
some  crucial  inside  battles  when  Clinton 
sided  with  political  aides  who  wanted  to  sug- 
arcoat  the  message,  as  Clinton  did  during 
the  campaign. 

That  is  bad  politics  as  well  as  bad  econom- 
ics. Clinton  is  likely  to  get  a  budget-eco- 
nomic package  passed  this  year.  Passing  one 
that  just  pretends  to  fix  the  deficit  is  no  fix 
at  all.  It  simply  moves  the  day  of  reckoning 
closing  to  the  next  presidential  election. 
George  Bush  is  the  living  evidence  of  the 
danger  of  following  that  course. 

D  1550 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  RE"iTJOLDS]. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  extension. 
There  art  Americans  out  here  expect- 
ing us  to  act.  We  are  beyond  the 
gridlock  that  we  faced  for  so  long  in 
this  body,  and  these  Americans  are  ex- 
pecting us  to  act.  If  we  do  not  act,  in  2 
months  they  have  got  a  big  problem, 
and  in  2  months  that  is  not  enough 
time  for  the  States  who  are  prepared  to 
act  to  go  ahead  and  act  in  that  period 
of  time. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  get  be- 
yond the  back  and  forth  that  we  have 
had  in  this  body  for  so  long  and  realize 
that  there  are  people  out  there  count- 
ing on  us  to  act  to  help  them.  There 
are  States  that  cannot  trigger,  they  do 
not  have  the  money  to  trigger.  It  is 
clear  that  we  have  to  act  from  this  end, 
from  the  Federal  Government  end. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grandy]. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  with  interest  this 
morning  in  two  newspapers  accounts 
that  freshman  Democrats  in  this  body 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  Presi- 
dent to  change  course  and  emphasize 
spending  cuts  ahead  of  stimulus  pack- 
ages, which  indeed  increased  spending 
and  will  require  tax  increases.  And  I 
think  we  should  applaud  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  in  a  very  short 
time  have  made  a  very  significant  con- 
tribution. 

The  first  vote  to  achieve  that  end  is 
today  on  this  package  by  voting  no.  be- 
cause this  bill,  regardless  of  the  rhet- 
oric that  has  gone  before,  is  not  about 
unemployment  compensation,  it  is  not 
about  investment,  it  is  not  about  stim- 
ulus. It  is  about  spending,  and  it  is 
about  priorities.  It  is  the  one  example 
of  deficit  spending  that  cannot  be  justi- 
fied because  the  money  is  there  from 
other  sources  to  pay  for  these  benefits. 
I  have  served  on  the  Human  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  a  couple  of  years  now, 
and  I  was  in  the  last  debate  that  cre- 
ated the  extended  benefits  program  so 
that  we  would  avoid  the  confrontation 


we  are  having  today.  Let  me  read  to 
Members  some  of  the  discussion  that 
took  place  at  that  time. 

We  also  changed  the  mechanism  for  exten- 
sion of  benefits.  We  will  not  have  to  in  future 
recessions  continue  to  amend  and  change  the 
laws  in  order  to  provide  benefits  for  people 
who  richly  need  and  deserve  them. 

That  is  the  former  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Downey].  What  he 
achieved  was  a  new  threshold  for  un- 
employment not  based  on  insured  un- 
employment, which  was  an  arbitrary 
and  unnecessarily  high  threshold  which 
many  States  could  not  trigger.  We 
changed  that  to  total  unemployment, 
which  means  that  the  student  getting 
out  of  college,  the  displaced  home- 
maker  or  the  housewife  returning  to 
the  work  force  is  not  part  of  the 
threshold  that  States  calculate  to  re- 
ceive benefits.  And  in  so  doing  we  low- 
ered the  trigger  so  they  could  trigger 
on  and  cash  in  that  money.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  50  percent;  they 
pay  50  percent. 

The  States  that  we  affect  today  cur- 
rently are  sitting  on  $16  billion  worth 
of  money  in  their  unemployment  trust 
funds.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Fed- 
eral trust  fund  will  be  $340  million  in 
deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  money  is  there.  We 
do  not  have  it.  They  do. 

If  you  believe  that  the  President's 
initiatives  should  move  toward  spend- 
ing cuts,  surely  you  have  to  believe 
that  States  that  have  the  money  under 
a  bargain  that  Congress  agreed  to  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  should  pay 
that  money.  Why  do  we  break  this  bar- 
gain today?  They  are  flush;  we  are 
broke.  That  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

But  to  go  even  further,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  John- 
son] and  I  in  the  Rules  Committee  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  would  say 
surely  we  should  not  extend  benefits  to 
States  whose  unemployment  threshold 
is  6.5  percent  or  lower.  If  you  cut  them 
out  of  the  mix.  you  can  almost  pay  for 
this  program.  You  achieve  $1.2  billion 
in  savings.  If  you  do  lower  the  amount 
of  extension  to  3  months  that  pays  for 
the  program. 

And  every  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  has  considered  tmemployment 
compensation,  even  when  unemploy- 
ment was  at  7.3  percent  the  last  time 
we  considered  this  legislation,  we  paid 
for  it.  Yes.  we  screwed  around  with  the 
Tax  Code,  we  did  some  things  that 
none  of  us  are  very  proud  of.  But  we  ap- 
plied the  pay-as-you-go  provisions,  and 
we  honored  them.  We  do  not  do  that 
today.  We  spend  money  we  do  not  have, 
and  we  tell  the  States  do  not  bother 
spending  the  money  you  do  have.  And 
we  repudiate  a  mechanism  to  allow 
States  with  cyclical  unemployment  to 
use  the  money  so  that  they  would  not 
have  to  borrow  from  the  States  that 
have  no  unemployment. 

That  is  equity.  That  is  fairness.  That 
is  good  public  policy.  Yet  today  we  de- 
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cide  that  we  do  not  need  to  follow 
those  precedents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agrain  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  follow  the  lead  of  the  fresh- 
man Democrats,  and  I  urge  them  to  fol- 
low up  with  their  deeds  what  they  said 
with  their  words  this  morning  and  vote 
no  on  an  expansion,  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Payne]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  920.  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation 
Extension. 

Less  than  2  weeks  from  today,  nearly 
1.8  million  jobless  Americans  risk  los- 
ing their  shield  against  financial  disas- 
ter, unless  we  act  quickly  on  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  We  are  all  familiar,  by 
now,  with  the  statistics  that  clearly 
tell  us  that,  unlike  past  recoveries, 
this  one  is  not  accompanied  by  growth 
in  jobs. 

There  are  counties  in  my  own  dis- 
trict that  have  unemployment  rates  in 
excess  of  10  percent. 

The  statistic  that  concerns  me  more 
than  any  other  is  that,  unlike  past  eco- 
nomic downturns,  so  many  of  those 
who  lost  their  jobs  in  this  recession 
will  never  be  rehired  by  their  former 
employer. 

In  the  past  four  recessions,  44  p)ercent 
of  unemployed  workers  were  on  tem- 
porary layoffs.  In  this  recession  only  14 
percent  of  unemployed  workers  were 
expected  to  be  recalled  by  their  pre- 
vious employer. 

Our  present  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  short-term  income 
maintenance  is  necessary  in  recessions 
for  laid-off  workers.  This  recession  has 
taught  us  that,  the  workers  we  are 
serving  with  the  program  are  increas- 
ingly likely  to  be  permanently-dis- 
placed workers. 

It  is  important  that  our  future  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  be 
based  on  serving  workers  by  helping 
them  retool  their  skills,  remarket 
their  abilities,  and  reenter  the  work- 
place at  a  new  point. 

The  President  says  that  he  is  ready 
to  go  to  work,  with  our  committee,  on 
comprehensive  reform  of  our  entire 
complex  of  worker  training,  worker  re- 
adjustment, and  worker  income  main- 
tenance programs. 

Obviously,  there  is  not  time  to  design 
a  single  comprehensive,  flexible  pro- 
gram to  incorporate  the  income  bene- 
fits that  are  critically  needed  right 
now. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  would 
wait  for  the  States  to  do  our  work  for 
us.  Comprehensive  reform,  that  will 
work,  requires  leadership  and  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 

I  believe  President  Clinton  is  on  the 
right  track  with  this  legislation.  He 
has  said  that  H.R.  920  is  part  of  the 
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short-term  stimulus  package.  It  should 
not  be  thought  of  as  the  regular  way 
for  us  to  do  business.  The  President  has 
stated,  that  the  benefits  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  will  be  paid  for  in  his  pack- 
age, which  we  will  vote  on  later  this 
year. 

I  applaud  the  President's  vision  and 
his  challenge.  We  can.  and  must,  do 
much  better.  I  support  both  the  Presi- 
dent's long-  and  short-term  goals  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

D  1600 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
district  is  literally  crippled  with  unem- 
ployment, the  highest  rate  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  for  about  20  years. 

I  tried  to  get  on  the  committee.  I 
wanted  to  have  a  say  for  our  people  on 
the  tax  policy  of  the  country.  I  am  not 
very  liked  around  here.  We  tried  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  four  times  la.st 
year.  We  debate  unemployment,  debate 
unemployment. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this.  It  is  the 
only  money  workers  in  my  district 
have  a  shot  at.  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
something,  we  continue  to  put  a  crutch 
under  the  armpits  of  the  American 
workers,  and  this  crutch  is  constantly 
being  kicked  out.  forcing  the  American 
worker  to  limp  back,  dependent,  frus- 
trated, and  mad  as  hell. 

The  staff  over  there  can  laugh.  This 
is  a  Democrat  upset  with  the  Democrat 
Party,  having  tax  policy  by  very  few 
Democrats. 

The  very  first  bill  we  have  on  the 
floor  is  an  unemployment  bill.  Where  is 
the  jobs  bill?  Where  are  the  jobs? 

In  fact,  this  committee  is  going  to  be 
bringing  out  the  free-trade  agreement 
with  Mexico,  and  you  are  going  to  be 
shipping  more  jobs  overseas.  I  am 
going  to  have  more  unemployment  in 
my  district,  and  I  do  not  want  to  hear 
it  anymore. 

The  Democrat  Party  has  to  open  up 
to  everybody.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, for  ideas  that  create  jobs,  not  to 
come  before  this  body  and  debate  un- 
employment. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  every  time, 
but  it  is  not  the  game  I  want  to  be  in- 
volved with  here. 

Show  me  your  jobs  bill.  And  I  want  a 
chance  to  participate  and  offer  some 
suggestions. 

And  if  anybody  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  staff  laughs  at  me  again,  you 
are  going  to  have  problems  with  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

Take  my  measures  and  every  meas- 
ure in  this  House  serious,  because  we 
are  losing  the  damn  war,  and  my  peo- 
ple are  hurting. 

I  do  not  want  to  hear  compassion.  I 
want  to  hear  jobs. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  just  say  that  the  American 
people  do  not  trust  Congress,  and  they 
do  not  trust  government.  This  is  a  per- 
fect example  of  why  they  do  not 
trust  us. 

Mr.  Clinton.  President  Clinton,  has 
been  telling  everybody  we  are  going  to 
have  deficit  reduction,  we  are  going  to 
get  control  of  runaway  Government 
spending,  we  are  going  to  pay  for  our 
programs.  And  here  is  $5.74  billion 
right  off  the  top  that  we  are  not  going 
to  pay  for.  It  is  going  to  be  added  to 
the  deficit. 

Our  kids  and  our  grandkids  are  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  it.  Not  only  that, 
it  is  going  to  hurt  the  economy  and 
economic  growth,  because  what  you 
are  doing  to  solve  this  problem  is  not 
cut  spending,  not  attack  the  deficit  in 
this  country,  but  to  raise  taxes. 

We  just  had  a  tax  increase  2  years 
ago  of  $184  billion,  the  largest  in  his- 
tory, and  here  we  come  back  with  a 
$328  billion  tax  increase  2  years  later. 
We  are  going  to  take  it  out  of  the  hide 
of  the  American  people,  and  yet  the 
President  says  we  are  going  to  get  con- 
trol of  spending;  we  are  going  to  cut 
that  deficit. 

Here  is  $5.74  billion  you  are  not  going 
to  pay  for.  You  are  misleading  the 
American  people,  and  they  do  not 
like  it. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  vote  on  an  issue  that  is  critical  to 
far  too  many  American  families — the 
extension  of  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  Those  of  us  in 
Connecticut  know  far  too  well  that 
these  benefits  can  mean  the  difference 
between  keeping  a  home  or  losing  a 
home:  between  making  a  car  payment 
and  defaulting;  between  economic  sur- 
vival and  economic  devastation. 

Today,  we  face  an  economic  paradox. 
Experts  and  economists  agree  the  re- 
cession is  over,  ended  months  ago  in 
fact.  Yet  unemployment  continues  to 
rise,  and  now  stands  higher  than  it  did 
in  the  depth  of  the  recession. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  lost 
about  200,000  jobs  in  this  last  recession. 
Now,  in  the  so  called  recovery,  planned 
layoffs  have  been  accelerated,  and  new 
layoffs  have  been  announced.  My  State 
is  struggling  to  regain  its  economic 
footing — but  the  firm  ground  of  stable 
employment  continues  to  erode.  In  de- 
fense, in  manufacturing,  in  insurance 
and  banking:  Every  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy and  employers  large  and  small  are 
all  affected. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  ef- 
forts to  move  quickly  to  address  the 
problem  of  continued  high  unemploy- 
ment. Now  is  exactly  the  time  that  ex- 
panded benefits  are  needed.  These  un- 
employed individuals  cannot  afford  to 
wait.  Quite  literally,  when  the  benefits 
run  out,  time  runs  out. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  clock  is  ticking.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  now. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5^/z  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  a  fun- 
damental misunderstanding  here.  I  said 
this  earlier  today,  and  I  want  to  repeat 
this  for  everyone  listening.  The  debate 
today  is  not  on  whether  we  should  ex- 
tend unemployment  benefits. 

Now,  this  may  seem  what  this  debate 
is  all  about,  and  certainly  the  argu- 
ments on  that  side  would  make  you 
think  that  many  of  us  on  this  side  do 
not  want  to  extend  unemployment  ben- 
efits. Let  me  assure  you  that  is  not  the 
case. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  majority, 
but  certainly  a  great  number  of  people 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
want  to  extend  unemployment  bene- 
fits. 

But  there  are  three  ways  we  can  do 
this.  I  repeat  this,  there  are  three 
choices  on  the  floor  today,  not  just 
one.  to  extend  unemployment  benefits, 
three. 

First,  you  can  do  what  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  as  the  way  to  solve 
the  extension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits, and  that  is  raise  the  deficit  by  $5.7 
billion,  again,  billion  dollars,  with  a 
"b,"  billion  dollars,  pass  the  bill  on  to 
your  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
pay  out  benefits  for  the  next  7  months. 
That  is  one  way  of  solving  the  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  benefits.  But 
that  is  not  the  only  way. 

We  will  have  a  motion  to  recommit. 
The  motion  to  recommit  will  be  with 
instructions  to  send  the  bill  back  to 
the  committee,  and  for  the  committee 
to  come  back  very  quickly,  tomorrow, 
next  week,  before  the  extension,  before 
the  deadline  runs  out,  come  back  with 
a  way  to  fund  the  $5.7  billion  in  expend- 
itures. So  that  is  option  2.  You  will 
have  a  motion  to  recommit  to  do  that. 

Option  3,  and  this  is  what  has  been 
talked  about  before  on  the  floor,  we 
can  allow  the  States,  not  just  any  old 
States,  but  the  States  with  the  largest 
amount  of  unemployment,  with  the 
highest  rate  of  unemployment,  to  trig- 
ger extended  benefits.  That  is  option  3. 

Let  us  talk  about  those  States.  We 
passed  this,  by  the  way,  and  this  is  not 
a  law  that  has  been  laying  around  for  a 
long  time.  This  is  a  law  that  we  just 
passed,  I  think,  6  months  ago,  to 
change  the  mechanism  for  States  to 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  extend  un- 
employment benefits. 

Now,  21  States,  at  least  21  States, 
would  be  able  to  do  that.  The  Federal 
Government,  in  its  beneficence,  will 
pay  for  50  percent  of  the  extension. 
Regular  benefits  are  100-percent  State; 
we  will  pay  for  50  percent  as  an  incen- 
tive for  them  to  extend.  They  have  to 
pick  up  the  other  50  percent. 

The  argument  is  made,   well,   these 

States  will  not  do  this:   these  States 

just  do  not  have  the  money  to  do  this. 

Well,    let   us   look   at   these   States, 

these  21  States.  Looking  at  the  chart 


right  next  to  me  here,  those  are  the 
funds,  the  cumulative  funds,  in  the  red 
column  in  the  21  States  who  could,  if 
they  wanted  to,  trigger  extended  bene- 
fits, roughly  $16  billion.  Compare  that 
with  the  trust  fund  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, $1.2  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  in  a 
very  good  position  to  extend  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  should  take  advan- 
tage of  that. 

If  we  can  have  the  next  chart,  the 
next  chart  shows  the  State  budgets  and 
the  budget  deficits,  cumulative.  We  see 
that,  on  the  right,  $2  billion,  and  that 
is  the  net  operating  deficits  of  the  21 
States  who  could  trigger  extended  ben- 
efits; budget  surplus  for  this  year.  So 
they  have  $16  billion  in  their  fund,  they 
have  $2  billion  in  budget  surplus  cumu- 
latively, versus  $327  billion  deficit  for 
this  U.S.  Government  and  a  $1.2  billion 
surplus  in  the  fund. 

Now,  ask  the  American  people,  if 
those  were  your  choices,  that  you 
could  do  an  extension  of  benefits  that 
was  not  paid  for  except  for  your  chil- 
dren in  the  future,  $5.7  billion.  No.  2,  go 
back  and  pay  for  the  extension,  again 
federally  funded,  but  at  least  come  up 
with  the  revenues  to  pay  for  it,  or.  No. 
3,  have  the  States,  the  ones  that  are  in 
the  worst  shape,  and  on  the  next  chart 
we  will  show  you  that  67  percent  of  the 
unemployed  people  in  this  country  re- 
side in  those  21  States. 
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So  you  would  cover  60  percent  of  the 
unemployed  people  and  those  with  the 
worst  labor  markets  to  get  back  into. 

Your  third  choice  is  to  allow  the 
States  to  take  some  responsibility  for 
the  unemployed  in  their  respective 
States.  Remember,  they  have  the  funds 
in  the  trust  funds.  No.  1,  No.  2,  they 
have  budget  surpluses,  in  most  cases. 

Now.  that  to  me.  I  might  be  wrong 
and  maybe  I  am  from  a  very  strange 
area  of  this  country,  but  I  would  sus- 
pect that  if  you  put  those  choices  be- 
fore any  group  of  Americans,  any  focus 
group,  the  last  thing  they  would  choose 
is  option  1,  because  they  would  say 
clearly  that  is  irresponsible,  clearly  ir- 
responsible, and  clearly  what  this  side 
of  the  aisle  is  going  to  do  and  pass 
today. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  23  States  that 
could  trigger  at  this  particular  time 
under  the  EB  Program,  which  no  State 
at  this  time  has  triggered.  But  the 
irony  of  it,  as  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, is  there  is  $16  billion  in  the  dif- 
ferent trust  funds.  The  'unfortunate 
part  of  it  is  that  5  States,  5  of  the  23 
States,  have  about  $11  billion.  Many  of 
the  States  that  need  the  money  do  not 
have  sufficient  revenues  in  which  to 
use  the  trigger,  because  they  do  not 
have  the  money. 

So  that  is  the  problem.  You  cannot 
look  at  these  things  in  the  aggregate: 


you  have  to  look  at  it  in  the  State-by- 
State  situation. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  3\'^  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting these  States  are  near  zero  or 
have  small  deficits  in  their  trust  funds, 
is  that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 
And  that  is  the  reason  they  are  not 
doing  it? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  am  sorry? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  The  gentleman  is 
suggesting  that  the  reason  that  they  do 
not  do  it  is  because  they  have  small 
deficits  within  their  trust  funds? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  the  23  or  the  5  or  which? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  The  five. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  The  five  have  sufficient 
money,  but  the  five  probably  are  not 
the  ones  that  are  in  trouble.  For  exam- 
ple, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  SANTORUM]  has  $960  million.  Penn- 
sylvania obviously  does  not  have 
enough  in  terms  of  the  110,000  people 
that  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  let  me  explain  and  then  maybe 
we  can  have  a  discussion  here.  From 
the  list  that  I  was  given — this  is  again 
the  Labor  Department  statistics  under 
the  Clinton  administration — estimated 
that  by  March  1993  there  would  be  21 
States  eligible.  From  the  numbers  that 
we  have  been  given  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1992  balances,  there  are  three  States 
that  have  deficits,  three  States.  Now, 
what  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  is 
that  those  three  States  would  not  be 
able  to  extend,  would  not  be  able  to 
trigger  extension,  because  they  are  in 
deficit.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
understanding what  I  said,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

For  example.  New  York  h£is  $482  mil- 
lion in  their  fund,  but  it  would  only 
give  them  benefits  up  to  2.1  months. 
You  see.  that  is  just  the  problem:  they 
have  money,  but  not  enough  money  to 
go  5  months  or  7  months.  You  have  to 
look  at  this,  not  in  the  aggregate,  but 
individually  by  State. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  But  will  they  not 
continue  to  be  paying  taxes  into  those 
funds? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Yes.  but  it  still  would 
not 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  If  the  answer  is 
"Yes."  their  taxes  are  going  to  be  accu- 
mulating in  that  fund. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Taxes  are  coming  in. 
but  there  is  unemployment  and  people 
are  drawing  on  EB  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  money  coming  in.  So  you  can- 
not catch  up. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  is  it  then  their  ability  as  a  State 
to  either  borrow  money  or  to  go  out 
and  shift  money  around,  to  be  able  to 
pay  for  that  extension,  if  they  want  to? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  that  again? 
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Mr.  SANTORUM.  Could  they  not 
come  up  with  some  mechanism  to  pay 
for  that  within  their  own  State? 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Well,  I  guess  they 
could  raise  taxes,  that  is  one  way  to  do 
It,  or  from  the  general  revenues;  the 
States  can  do  that. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  the  gentleman  is  saying  they  are 
being  fiscally  responsible  so  that  we 
should  be  irresponsible.  They  are  being 
fiscally  responsible,  at  least  according 
to  the  gentleman's  comments,  in  not 
going  out  and  raising  taxes  or  decreas- 
ing spending  somewhere  else,  so  we 
should  be  irresponsible  and  add  $5.7  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit?  That  is  the  kind  of 
mentality  that  has  the  people  across 
this  country  scratching  their  heads  as 
to  what  we  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hamburg]. 

Mr.  HAMBURG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
920  to  extend  benefits  an  additional  26 
weeks  to  jobless  workers  for  whom  the 
pain  of  the  recession  is  still  very  real. 
Nearly  2  million  of  our  fellow  citizens 
will  be  affected  by  our  vote  today. 

Two  million.  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
about  economic  recovery  and  renewed 
consumer  confidence.  But  for  the  work- 
ing and  jobless  people  of  my  district  in 
northern  California,  these  statistics 
are  an  abstraction  totally  unrelated  to 
their  experience. 

In  my  district,  unemployment  ranges 
between  a  low  of  8.7  percent  in  Solano 
County  to  a  high  of  16.2  percent  in  Del 
Norte  County. 

Every  month  more  and  more  families 
are  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  put- 
ting food  on  the  table  for  their  chil- 
dren, of  paying  the  monthly  rent. 

We  cannot  afford  not  to  extend  bene- 
fits. 

The  extension  of  benefits  is  a  Band- 
Aid,  no  less  and  no  more.  Extension  of 
benefits  is  critical  first  aid,  but  more  is 
necessary. 

Following  today's  vote,  let  us  move 
to  the  task  of  creating  jobs  that  pro- 
vide a  decent  standard  of  living.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  next  jobs-re- 
lated legislation  we  consider  will  be 
pro-active  legislation  to  create  jobs  for 
families. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conventional  wis- 
dom in  some  quarters  is  that  we  have 
turned  the  corner  on  the  recession  and 
should  leave  things  be,  and  the  recov- 
ery will  take  care  of  itself.  Taking  care 
of  itself  is  exactly  what  this  recovery 
has  been  doing.  Unfortunately,  for 
working  people,  allowing  the  recovery 
to  take  care  of  itself  has  not  taken 
care  of  9  million  workers. 


In  March  1991.  the  low  point  of  the 
recession,  national  unemployment 
stood  at  6.8  percent.  As  of  January  1993, 
the  number  had  grown  to  7.1  percent,  a 
half-million  more  unemployed  than  at 
the  1991  low  point. 

This  recovery  has  produced  only 
29,000  jobs  instead  of  an  average  of 
228,000  by  this  stage  in  past  recoveries. 
Instead  of  the  usual  6-percent  increase 
by  this  date,  we  have  an  increase  in  job 
creation  of  only  one  half  of  1  percent 
since  the  March  1991  depth  of  the  reces- 
sion. 

Look  at  my  District  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's capital:  The  D.C.  construction 
and  retail  trade  industry  has  suffered 
devastating  losses — 4,400  jobs  since  the 
low  point  of  the  recession.  The  D.C. 
service  sector,  traditionally  the  fast- 
est-growing sector  in  the  District,  has 
suffered  an  800  job  loss  since  the  low 
point  of  the  recession. 

The  District's  finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate  sectors  have  lost  2,000  jobs. 
Most  troubling.  83,131  workers  in  the 
District  alone  have  had  to  file  claims 
for  unemployment  insurance  since  the 
recession's  low  point,  March  1991. 

For  many  companies,  even  the  For- 
tune 500.  recovery  is  being  achieved  by 
actually  shedding  workers:  Sears. 
50,000  jobs;  Boeing,  20,000;  IBM.  25,000: 
United  Technologies,  10,500;  McDonnell 
Douglas.  8,700;  General  Dynamics, 
27,000.  If  these  numbers  signal  recov- 
ery, the  word  has  lost  its  commonsense 
meaning. 

Companies  cannot  recover  if  workers 
do  not.  President  Clinton  got  it  right 
in  this  Chamber  last  week  when  he 
said,  "There's  no  recovery  worth  its 
salt  that  does  not  put  the  American 
people  back  to  work." 

Until  American  workers  experience 
recovery,  my  friends,  it  isn't  happen- 
ing. Until  workers  experience  recovery, 
our  obligation  is  clear.  H.R.  920,  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Extension  grants  recipients  of  un- 
employment benefits  an  additional  20 
weeks  of  aid.  and  26  for  those  in  high 
unemployment  areas.  Help  workers 
until  recovery  reaches  them.  Vote  for 
H.R.  920. 
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Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Matsui]  for  yielding  me  this  time 
and  commend  him  on  a  job  very  well 
done  in  bringing  this  bill  out  today.  It 
is  very  important. 

I  think  he  and  I  would  both  prefer 
that  we  did  not  have  this  kind  of  a  bill 
on  the  floor.  I  would  prefer  that  we 
have  on  the  floor  something  more  sub- 
stantive in  the  area  of  job  creation,  but 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  short-term  re- 
ality of  unemployment  even  as  we  are 
working  on  the  long-term  job  creation 
in  this  economy. 


It  is  rather  ironic  to  note  that  at  the 
depth  of  the  recession,  in  March  1991. 
there  was  only,  if  we  want  to  call  it 
that,  a  6.8-percent  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  have  the  beginnings  of  the 
recovery  in  February  1993.  and  yet  we 
have  a  higher  rate  of  unemployment, 
7.1  percent.  That  translates  into  what 
is  called  the  jobless  recovery.  It  is  an 
ironic  and  peculiarly  upside-down  situ- 
ation where  we  have  recovery  and  we 
have  actually  more  people  who  are  job- 
less. 

That,  of  course,  results  from  a  re- 
structuring of  the  American  work- 
place. It  results  from  the  application  of 
technologies  which  have  replaced  peo- 
ple. It  comes  from  competition  and  a 
lot  of  problems  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  the  long  term. 

But,  the  short-term  reality  is  a  lot  of 
good  people  in  the  Nation,  in  Louis- 
ville, in  Jefferson  County.  KY.  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent,  are  without 
employment,  have  exhausted  their  26 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  and 
are  now.  unless  this  bill  passes  by  next 
week,  consigned  to  nothing;  no  job  and 
no  unemployment  compensation. 

So  what  this  does  is  simply  extends 
the  program  so  that  these  people  who 
have  exhausted  their  26  weeks  can  have 
20  more  weeks. 

This  is  what  we  call  the  response  to 
an  existing  human  condition.  So  I  cer- 
tainly commend  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  bringing  H.R.  920  to 
us.  I  certainly  support  it  and  hope  it 
has  a  rousing  vote  of  approval  in  the 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Corning.  NY  [Mr.  Houghton]. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
know  it  really  is  sort  of  too  bad  to 
have  an  argument  like  this.  I  am  an  ac- 
countant. I  am  tempted  to  use  figures 
and  arithmetic,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  now.  We  are  so  close.  We  both 
want  unemployment  extension.  We 
both  want  the  goal  of  helping  people. 

The  question  is.  how  do  we  go  about 
it?  I  know  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Archer]  earlier  said  something 
about  Senator  Bentsen,  now  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  I  really  think  we  have 
to  adhere  to  what  President  Clinton 
wants.  I  applaud  his  candor.  I  applaud 
his  vision  for  America  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  what  he  really  wants  us  to 
do.  and  now  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  we  get  the  word  that  he  said 
it  was  impossible  to  get  the  adminis- 
tration, and  this  is  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, to  say  where  we  pick  up  the 
money  for  a  particular  program.  That 
was  the  last  program,  the  last  unem- 
ployment extension  program. 

It  is  this  philosophy  that  has  tripled 
our  debt,  put  our  deficit  into  soaring 
figures.  We  cannot  do  this  anymore. 

I  agree  with  that.  I  do  not  know, 
frankly,   and    this   is   not   a   political 


speech  to  the  people  out  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  really  to  try  to  persuade 
some  people,  recognizing  the  fact  this 
is  Ash  Wednesday  and  most  folks  are 
converted  in  the  House  Chapel  rather 
than  the  House  floor,  maybe  that  is 
where  we  should  all  go.  but  seriously, 
you  know,  why  can  we  not  pay  for  it? 
We  both  agree  on  the  basic  concept. 
Why  can  we  not  pay  for  it? 

I  happen  to  have  a  program.  My 
friend  here,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, has  a  program.  There  are  nu- 
merous programs  to  pay  for  it. 

I  do  not  see  what  the  obstacle  is.  Let 
us  do  it.  Let  us  get  it  out  of  the  way. 
Let  us  help  the  people  and  pay  for  it 
with  money  that  is  there  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Swift]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

I  want  to  express  my  very  strong  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  to  provide  nec- 
essary extension  of  benefits  to  the  un- 
employed in  America. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
legislation  includes  language  providing 
railroad  workers  with  the  additional 
extended  unemployment  benefits.  On 
three  separate  occasions  in  the  last 
Congress  when  we  enacted  legislation 
providing  emergency  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits,  we  rightfully  pro- 
vided that  similar  emergency  benefits 
should  be  available  to  unemployed  rail- 
road workers  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act. 

Once  again  we  must  ensure  that  that 
same  extension  of  emergency  unem- 
ployment benefits  is  provided  for  rail- 
road workers  as  is  provided  for  other 
workers. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  give  you  some 
information  that  deals  with  an  issue 
that  was  raised  earlier  in  the  debate  on 
the  rule.  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
costs  of  the  benefits  for  railroad  work- 
ers and  the  associated  administrative 
expense  will  be  paid  entirely  from  the 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  ac- 
count. This  account  is  financed  by  con- 
tributions paid  exclusively  by  railroad 
employers.  Thus,  no  general  funds  will 
be  used  to  pay  for  the  benefits  provided 
for  Federal  railroad  workers  through 
this  legislation. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  CBO  the 
costs  of  the  extension  for  railroad 
workers  from  the  railroad  trust  fund 
will  be  $2V2  million  in  fiscal  year  1993. 
by  their  word  an  insignificant  sum  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  No  appropriation  is  re- 
quired to  extend  Federal  funds  from 
the  trust  fund.  The  railroad  trust  fund 
has  consistently  run  a  surplus  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  with  the  benefit  of 
the  extension  we  have  here. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  U.S.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board: 

The  Railroad  Unemployment  and  Sickness 
Benefit  programs  are  financed  solely  by  pay- 
roll taxes  on  railroad  employers. 


Since  the  unemployed  railroad  work- 
ers experience  the  same  hardships  sis 
other  unemployed  workers  and  since 
the  cost  of  the  additional  benefits 
would  come  from  their  own  fund  which 
can  easily  afford  the  additional  bene- 
fits, I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation 
recognizes  the  fundamental  fairness  of 
including  railroad  workers  in  the  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  benefits,  and 
I  urge  its  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
his  generosity  in  joining  in  an  effort  to 
ask  the  Rules  Committee  to  put  this 
provision  in  the  rule.  We  wanted  it,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  either  that  way 
or  as  an  amendment,  but  the  1.200  or  so 
railroad  workers  who  need  and  in  our 
judgment  deserve  to  be  included  in  the 
benefits  that  other  unemployed  people 
have  are  greatly  desirous  that  this  be 
done  on  their  behalf,  as  it  has  been 
done  in  each  of  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses, I  believe. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman as  well  as  Chairman  Matsui  co- 
operating with  us  so  that  we  could  in- 
clude the  1,200  unemployed  railroad 
workers  in  this  extended  coverage. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Well,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  has  been  a  champion  of 
this  all  along.  It  is  only  what  my  sub- 
committee is  delighted  to  be  able  to  do 
what  is  after  all  the  right  thing,  and  I 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  comment  on 
that  colloquy,  it  was  very  touching  and 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  That 
should  have  been  included  and  I  would 
have  been  supportive  of  that.  In  fact,  if 
that  amendment  had  come  to  the  floor, 
I  would  have  voted  for  it,  as  long  as  it 
was  funded.  I  think  the  words  used  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  that 
there  is  money  in  the  trust  fund  is 
true,  but  it  does  indeed  add  to  the  defi- 
cit and  is  another  increase  in  the  defi- 
cit as  a  result  of  this  bill.  We  should  go 
back  and  not  only  pay  for  this  amend- 
ment, but  for  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  we  could  have  had  the  same 
kind  of  moments  here  on  the  floor  with 
respect  to  other  amendments  which  I 
think  would  have  passed  and  could 
have  passed  on  this  floor  had  we  had  a 
rule  which  would  have  allowed  a  much 
more  responsible  and  as  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  said  the  right  thing 
to  do  to  have  happen  here  on  the  floor, 
to  have  a  more  responsible  bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Camp). 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  providing 
help  to  people  who  are  unemployed  is 
important  but  so  is  addressing  the 
problem  of  the  budget  deficit.  The  ma- 
jority will  try  to  portray  those  of  us 
who  oppose  this  bill  today  as  being 
uncompassionate  and  uncaring.  But 
Americans  have  told  us  they  want  a 
Congress  that  is  willing  to  make  tough 
choices,  one  that  is  willing  to  say  "no" 
to  more  deficit  Government  spending, 
when  it  can  seem  too  easy  to  say 
•yes." 

The  unemployment  bill  we  are  going 
to  vote  on  increases  the  budget  deficit 
by  $5.7  billion.  If  we  are  going  to  help 
people,  let  us  not  rob  from  their  chil- 
dren by  increasing  the  budget  deficit. 
Let  us  find  a  way  to  pay  for  it  or  if  we 
cannot  offer  an  alternative  that  may 
not  be  as  generous  as  some  want  it  to 
be.  but  still  helps.  We  did  that  when 
this  bill  was  considered  in  the  commit- 
tee, but  were  voted  down.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
chance  for  everyone  to  vote  on  a  more 
responsible  bill  today. 

President  Clinton  said  in  this  speech 
last  week,  and  I  quote.  "We  must  say 
that  there  can  be  no  more  something 
for  nothing,  and  we  are  all  in  this  to- 
gether." Well,  this  bill  is  something  for 
nothing.  If  President  Clinton  is  sincere 
about  what  he  said,  then  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  should  be  voting  for  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  part  of  a  plan  to  increase 
the  budget  deficit  by  $16  billion  in  the 
first  year.  Cutting  the  budget  deficit  is 
the  best  stimulus  to  help  people  get 
jobs.  By  increasing  spending  and  the 
deficit  we  are  promising  more  unem- 
ployment, not  less,  v^ote  no  on  H.R.  920 
to  stop  robbing  future  generations. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman.  He 
has  made  an  important  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 
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Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Spe£i,ker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  rise  and  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation.  While  I  am  in 
favor  of  extending  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  those  who  are  without 
work  and  those  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  and  are  struggling  to  survive,  I 
have  two  serious  problems  with  the 
legislation  before  us  today. 

First,  the  American  people  should 
know  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  no  longer  permitting  represen- 
tation. This  bill  is  being  ramrodded 
through  this  body  in  a  kangaroo  court 
fashion,  without  opportunity  for  the 
minority  to  be  heard  and  without  op- 
portunity to  improve  the  cost  and  im- 
pact of  this  measure. 

The  second  reason  I  oppose  this 
measure  is  that  it  is  a  glaring  example 
of  what  is  wrong  with  Congress.  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  address  the  real 
problems  of  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 
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investment  in  business,  and  assisting 
industry  to  create  employment.  Fur- 
ther, we  have  failed  to  bring  forth  leg- 
islation to  keep  American  jobs  at  home 
and  allow  the  United  States  to  compete 
in  a  global  market.  Instead  we  offer  no 
hope,  no  alternative,  no  creative  solu- 
tion to  those  who  want  to  work  or 
those  who  find  no  dignity  in  standing 
in  an  unemployment  line.  So,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  speak  and  vote  against 
this  measure  that  unfortunately  typi- 
fies business  as  usual  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Matsui]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me, 
and  I  do  want  to  make  a  point  of  some 
agreement  with  my  Republican  col- 
leagues, that  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstance we  ought  to  not  put  spend- 
ing first  this  year.  We  also  ought  to 
find  a  way  to  pay  either  in  advance  for 
these  programs  or  pay  for  them  at  the 
time  they  are  moving  through  the 
House. 

As  all  observers  in  the  United  States 
know  now,  the  leadership  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  came  to  agreement 
with  President  Clinton  just  today,  that 
in  each  ensuing  instance  that  is  the 
way  the  Congress  will  conduct  its  fu- 
ture business. 

We  have  here,  however,  a  very  un- 
usual circumstance  that  I  think  both 
sides  appreciate,  and  that  is  that  in 
just  a  very  few  hours  unemployment 
benefits  are  going  to  expire,  extended 
unemployment  benefits,  that  is,  are 
going  to  expire,  for  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  America's  laid-off  workers,  but  a 
number  that  reaches  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  a  choice.  We  could  delay, 
and  many  of  us  believe  that  delay 
might  be  very  significant  as  we  try  to 
reach  agreement  on  how  to  pay  for 
this,  and  the  delay  stretched  into 
weeks  the  last  time  we  tried  to  reach 
it.  Or  we  could  pursue  another  option, 
which  is  the  one  that  we  have  decided 
to  pursue  here  today,  and  that  is  to 
move  dramatically  and  with  speed  in 
finding  a  way  now  to  pay  for  only  part 
of  these  very  needed  unemployment 
benefits.  The  others,  in  my  judgment, 
will  be  paid  for.  We  will  find  ways  to  do 
it.  But  in  the  meantime  we  cannot 
allow  unemployment  benefits  to  expire 
for  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  need  them. 

We  have  today,  as  we  are  debating 
this  Issue,  more  than  a  million  Ameri- 
cans on  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits, and  so  what  the  House  is  deciding 
today  is,  as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
once  said,  whether  we  sail  with  the 
wind  or  against  the  wind,  we  must, 
above  all,  set  sail.  The  House  is  decid- 
ing today  to  set  sail  on  behalf  of  these 
unemployed  workers. 


But  let  me  conclude  by  saying  that 
my  Republican  colleagues,  and  my 
Democrat  colleagues  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  want  to  find 
ways  to  pay  for  these  things  in  the  fu- 
ture before  we  do  them  are  correct,  and 
that  is  what  we  intend  to  do.  We  are 
not  doing  it  in  this  instance  because  we 
are  faced  with  an  unusual,  but  very  dif- 
ficult, crisis. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  wish  to  en- 
gage the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Williams],  and  I  will  say  in  reference 
to  his  comments  that  he  says  we  are 
hours  away.  We  are  roughly  240  hours 
away  from  the  expiration  of  the  bene- 
fits under  the  last  emergency  exten- 
sion, which  is  plenty  of  time  for  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  go  back  and  work  in  com- 
mittee to  hammer  out  a  funding  mech- 
anism to  pay  for  this,  and  the  gen- 
tleman says  it  took  weeks  last  time. 
The  reason  it  took  weeks  last  time  is 
because  we  had  weeks  last  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  benefits. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
the  same  debate  had  taken  place  in 
previous  Congresses  when  we  were  try- 
ing to  find  billions  by  the  hundreds  for 
the  Pentagon,  and  for  star  wars,  and 
for  sp>ace  station,  and  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider,  but,  when  we 
try  to  find  a  few  dollars  for  unem- 
ployed, laid-off  workers,  the  other  side 
rails  about  how  in  the  world  are  we 
ever  going  to  pay  for  this.  When  we  try 
to  find  a  few  dollars  for  Head  Start,  the 
other  side  rails  about  how  are  we  going 
to  pay  for  it.  I  wish  they  would  rail 
when  we  are  really  spending  money 
around  here. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
could  reclaim  my  time,  I  do  rail  on 
many  of  those  programs  which  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned,  and  I  do  agree  with 
him,  that  we  need  to  do  some  sub- 
stantive things  about  appropriations 
around  here,  but  this  is  not  an  appro- 
priation. This  is  an  extension  of  an  en- 
titlement program,  and  I  do  not  hear 
railing  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  when 
it  comes  to  paying  for  these  things.  We 
just  seem  to  put  them  on  the  deficit, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  irresponsibility 
that  I  believe  the  American  public 
would  like  to  see  stopped  and  stopped 
not  next  week,  not  next  month,  but 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Shays]. 

Mr.  SHAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Santorum]  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spent  a  good  part  of 
last  month  responding  to  reporters" 
questions  about  what  I  thought  about 
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Zoe  Baird,  or  Kimba  Woods,  and  wheth- 
er I  ever  hire  illegal  aliens,  and  ques- 
tions about  gays  in  the  military.  They 
wanted  to  know  if  I  had  a  chauffeur 
and  other  perks  of  office.  And  then  the 
press  asked  me  why  I  was  spending  all 
my  time  on  these  issues  and  not  the 
important  issues  like  the  Federal  budg- 
et deficits  and  the  economy.  I  told 
them,  "The  only  time  I  spend  on  these 
issues  is  when  you  call  and  ask  me 
about  them." 

We  had  a  momentous  moment  last 
week  when  the  President  walked  down 
this  aisle,  and  spoke  at  the  dias,  behind 
me  and  alerted  the  Nation  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  budget  deficits  that  sim- 
ply have  to  be  addressed.  He  said  in  es- 
sence that  they  are  a  dagger  in  our 
heart,  a  noose  around  our  neck,  an  an- 
chor that  drags  on  the  ocean  floor  pre- 
venting our  Nation  from  moving  for- 
ward. To  his  credit  he  changed  the  de- 
bate of  this  Nation  to  the  Federal 
budget  deficits  and  our  economy. 

I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  we  have  had  so  many  ex- 
perts come  before  us  and  say,  a  stimu- 
lus package  we  do  not  need.  Getting 
these  deficits  down  we  do.  That  will  in- 
crease our  productivity,  create  more 
jobs  and  move  our  economy  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  speak  force- 
ably  enough  to  the  fact  that,  we  must 
not  vote  out  bills  that  are  not  paid  for. 

The  President's  budget  only  reduces 
the  deficits  $325  billion,  over  the  next  4 
years;  207  billion  because  of  increases 
in  net  taxes:  $93  billion  because  of  net 
spending  cuts;  and  $25  billion  because 
of  savings  in  debt  costs.  And  our  first 
action  as  Congress  is  to  vote  out  an  un- 
employment compensation  bill  which  I 
agree  with,  which  I  think  we  need, 
which  I  voted  for  in  every  instance 
when  they  were  funded  in  the  past;  but 
which  is  not  funded  today. 
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It  would  be  a  clear  mistake  as  our 
first  action  to  vote  out  this  important 
bill  and  not  pay  to  fund  it.  It  is  the 
wrong  way  to  go.  and  seems  to  me  to 
fiy  in  the  face  of  everything  the  Presi- 
dent has  spoken  to  us  about. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
defer  voting  on  this  bill  until  it  can  be 
properly  funded. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Engel]. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  920  to 
provide  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  people  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  and  are  suffering  due  to  the  reces- 
sion. In  some  quarters  they  tell  us  the 
recession  is  over,  but  try  telling  that 
to  someone  who  has  lost  their  job  and 
is  trying  desperately  to  find  a  new  one, 
and  because  of  the  economy  cannot. 

Quite  frankly,  after  years  of  fighting 
with  the  Bush  administration  over  ex- 
tending unemployment  compensation, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  finally  have  a  Presi- 
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dent  who  recognizes  the  pain  with 
which  many  Americans  are  suffering 
and  who  is  willing  to  address  it.  I  com- 
mend the  Clinton  administration  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
moving  so  quickly  to  extend  the  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  the  long-term 
jobless. 

While  many  of  the  economic  indica- 
tors in  this  country  have  been  on  the 
rise,  the  unemployment  rate  has 
stayed  above  7  percent  and  shows  few 
signs  of  decreasing.  In  fact,  there  are 
currently  more  people  without  work 
than  in  March  1991,  the  supposed 
height  of  the  recession.  In  New  York 
City,  part  of  which  I  represent,  the  un- 
employment rate  in  January  of  this 
year  was  an  astonishing  13  percent,  a  2- 
percent  increase  over  December. 

H.R.  920  would  help  alleviate  the  pain 
being  felt  by  the  unemployed  by  pro- 
viding additional  benefits  to  those  peo- 
ple who  are  about  to  exhaust  their 
original  26  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits.  Depending  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  individual  States,  people 
would  be  eligible  for  between  20  and  26 
additional  weeks  of  jobless  benefits. 

Quite  frankly,  I  would  have  taken 
this  even  one  step  further.  There  are 
many  people  who  have  exhausted  52 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation 
who  are  not  covered  under  this  bill. 
But  this  bill  does  go  a  long  way  in  alle- 
viating the  suffering  being  felt  all  over 
this  country. 

Unemployment  compensation,  we  re- 
alize, is  only  a  temporary  solution,  but 
I  am  pleased  that  we  are  addressing  the 
long-term  structural  problems  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Clinton  administration  is  addressing 
the  long-term  structural  problems  in 
the  economy  by  proposing  additional 
spending  on  infrastructure,  job  retrain- 
ing, and  investment  in  high-technology 
industries.  It  really  boggles  my  mind 
that  there  are  so  many  people  on  the 
other  side  who  are  arguing  against 
this,  and  then  when  the  President  is 
proposing  an  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age to  actually  create  new  jobs  so  that 
people  who  are  on  unemployment  now 
will  have  real  jobs,  they  oppose  that  as 
well.  That  does  not  make  any  sense  to 
me. 

With  an  administration  committed 
to  addressing  the  problems  in  our  econ- 
omy, hopefully  this  will  be  the  last 
time  we  have  to  extend  unemployment 
compensation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  for  H.R.  920. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  3'/i  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Engel] 
that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and 
I  have  been  here  through  the  entire  de- 
bate, there  is  not  one  Member  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  has  gotten  up  and 
argued  against  extending  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  What  we  have  argued 
with,   have   been   very   consistent  and 


pointed  about  arguing  with,  is  the  way 
this  bill  does  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tleman right  now,  I  will  vote  for  an  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  benefits  if 
you  come  back  with  a  funded  bill.  If 
you  come  back  with  a  way  to  pay  for 
it,  I  will  vote  for  it,  and  suggest  if  you 
do  not  get  all  Members,  you  will  get 
most  of  them  here  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

So  that  is  not  the  argument  here 
today.  The  argument  is  not  to  extend 
benefits;  the  argument  is  how  do  we  do 
it.  I  would  suggest  that  the  American 
public,  once  we  get  past  the  first  issue, 
the  American  public  wants  us  to  do  it 
responsibly. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  I  have 
been  around  here  now  for  almost  5 
years  and  have  listened  to  a  great 
many  debates  and  participated  in  many 
of  them,  and  found  when  people  want 
to  really  kill  a  bill,  it  is  very  easy  to 
come  up  with  all  kinds  of  reasons  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  if  I  could  respond  to 
that,  let  me  rei)eat,  I  do  not  want  to 
kill  this  bill.  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
vote  for  this  bill  if  it  had  a  funding 
mechanism.  Most  Members  on  this 
side,  a  great  number  of  them,  would 
vote  to  extend  benefits  if  it  were  fund- 
ed. We  do  not  want  to  kill  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  fact  have  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer],  the  ranking 
member,  will  be  offering,  which  will  in- 
struct the  committee  to  immediately 
report  back  as  soon  as  possible  a  meas- 
ure that  is  paid  for.  That  is  all  we  are 
asking.  That  is  the  debate.  I  under- 
stand maybe  the  gentleman  was  not 
here  for  all  of  it,  but  I  can  tell  him,  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  this  House  has 
not  been  about  whether  we  should  ex- 
tend unemployment  benefits;  it  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  responsible 
in  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  hope 
that  when  the  President's  package  is 
sent  before  Congress  containing  the 
economic  stimulus,  along  with  the 
budget  cuts  in  order  to  get  the  deficit 
down,  that  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  will  support  that  as  well, 
because  that  truly  is  something  that 
pays  for  itself  and  moves  in  the  right 
directions  and  helps  create  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  am  saying  is  there 
are  many  people  who  are  suffering  now. 
and  I  do  not  believe,  quite  frankly, 
these  people  can  wait  another  2  weeks 
or  4  weeks  or  a  month  or  2  months.  We 
need  to  pass  this  package  now  and  need 
to  get  it  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  want  to  pass  this 
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package  before  March  6.  We  have  240 
hours,  2  weeks,  to  pass  this  measure. 
All  I  am  suggesting  is  we  have  plenty 
of  time  for  very  smart  people  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
now  that  I  am  one  of  them  I  can  say 
that,  to  go  ahead  and  come  up  with  a 
mechanism  to  pay  for  this.  That  is 
what  the  American  people  want,  in  ad- 
dition to  an  extension  of  benefits. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Co^TJE]. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  House  passage  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Amendments  of  1993. 

Unemployed  Americans  are  depend- 
ing on  help  from  their  elected  officials. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  House 
should  delay  action  on  this  issue,  but 
any  delay  puts  at  risk  the  ability  of 
unemployed  Americans  to  provide  for 
their  families.  The  House  must  act  ex- 
peditiously to  ensure  that  unemploy- 
ment benefits  are  available  after  the 
March  6  expiration  date  which  is  only 
10  days  away. 

The  Labor  Department  reports  that 
long-term  unemployment  remains  a 
significant  problem.  The  facts  are  that 
recently  reported  economic  growth  has 
not  been  matched  by  an  adequate  level 
of  job  growth.  Americans  experiencing 
long-term  unemployment  continue  to 
exhaust  their  basic  unemployment  ben- 
efits at  a  rate  of  over  300,000  workers 
per  month. 

State  governments  have  not  been 
able  to  respond  to  the  need  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed.  The  recent  recession 
has  depleted  State  unemployment 
trust  funds  to  the  point  that  not  one 
State  has  implemented  the  optional 
benefit  trigger  provisions  enacted  by 
Congress  last  year.  Only  the  Federal 
Government  can  respond  to  this  na- 
tional economic  emergency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  legislation.  Unemployed 
Americans  need  your  help  today. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3Mi 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
address  the  issue  that  has  been  raised 
about  the  amounts  that  are  in  the 
trust  funds  in  various  States  and  why 
we  are  not  saying  to  them  to  use  these 
trust  funds.  I  want  all  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  look  at  the 
facts  here  and  not  listen  to  emotional 
pleas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  these  States  at 
first  blush  might  seem  to  have  consid- 
erable amounts  in  their  trust  funds, 
but  lots  of  them  do  not.  In  terms  of  the 
months  that  they  have  in  their  trust 
funds,  you  take  a  State  like  Illinois, 
they  have  less  than  9  months  in  their 
trust  fund,  and  this  is  to  cover  the  reg- 
ular flow  of  unemployment  benefits. 

D  1650 
The   same   is   true,    for  example,    of 
Ohio,  of  New  York.  New  York  has  only 
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a  couple  of  months.  Ohio  has  less  than 
8  months.  Pennsylvania  has  6Mi 
months.  This  is  to  cover  the  regular 
flow  of  unemployment  benefits. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  using  a  static  number.  He 
is  saying  that  there  is  x  number  of  dol- 
lars at  this  point  in  time  to  cover  that. 
But  there  are  always  taxes  going  into 
the  fund. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  listen  and  under- 
stand this. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
trying. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  this  plea  and  he  is 
confusing,  if  I  might  say  so,  in  my 
judgment,  some  of  the  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Sure,  money  is  coming  in.  but  the 
unemployment  persists  that  has  a  call 
on  those  funds.  So  there  is  more  money 
coming  in.  but  there  is  more  to  be  paid 
out.  And  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
unemployment  rate  in  the  gentleman's 
State  is  going  to  plunge  dramatically. 

So  if  we  say  to  a  State  like  Penn- 
sylvania, that  has  6'-^  months  in  their 
fund,  take  on  extended  benefits  in  addi- 
tion to  your  regular  benefits,  we  are 
going  to  deplete  that  fund  in  much  less 
than  6'/^  months.  Nobody  knows  ex- 
actly. I  think,  how  soon.  It  could  be  in 
1  or  2  months. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  it 
could  be  more  than  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  There  is  no  indication 
that  unemployment  is  going  to  be  low- 
ered dramatically.  No  one  assumes 
that. 

It  may  drop  one-tenth  or  two-tenths 
of  1  percent. 

I  want  to  zero  in  on  this.  Everybody 
has  to  understand  it. 

There  are  some  States  that  have  a 
larger  number  of  months  of  benefits  in 
their  fund.  But  we  cannot  craft,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  a  new  system  be- 
cause we  would  say  to  those  States 
that  have  taxed  their  employers  and 
put  their  funds  in  a  very,  very  strong 
position,  you  pay  extended  benefits 
while  other  States,  which  have  fewer 
months  in  their  trust  fund,  they  would 
not  have  to  draw  on  them. 

That  is  why  we  have  said,  and  respon- 
sibly so,  you  can't  do  it  overnight  and 
you  can't  do  it  risking  the  security, 
the  income  security  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  Pennsylvania. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  and  I  say 
to  my  colleague  from  Michigan,  who 
spoke  earlier,  if  you  want  to.  under  the 
banner  of  fiscal  responsibility,  vote 
against  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in 
your  State,  go  ahead  and  do  that.  But 
it  is  a  false  banner.  It  is  a  false  banner. 
It  is  rhetoric. 

What  we  need  to  do,  and  we  will  do  it 
-  on  the  subconunittee  and  in  the  com- 


mittee, we  will  finally  reform  this  sys- 
tem. 

But  while  we  are  doing  it,  we  should 
not  victimize  individual  people  and 
families,  and  the  gentleman  should  not 
victimize  them  under  the  banner  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  because  he  is  not 
being  that. 

And  the  gentleman,  who  comes  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  like 
that  especially,  he  is  playing  with  the 
lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people, 
raising  some  kind  of  rhetoric.  It  is 
false  rhetoric. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

First,  what  I  think  I  hear  the  gen- 
tleman saying,  but  again.  I  am  not  too 
sure  I  pick  all  this  stuff  up.  but  I  am 
trying,  is  that  the  unemployment  ex- 
tension you  passed  last  year  out  of 
your  subcommittee  with  your  approval 
that  you  and  members  of  that  sub- 
committee passionately  argued  for.  the 
permanent  change  that  you  passed  last 
year  does  not  work.  It  is  a  bad  idea, 
should  not  have  been  passed,  because  it 
obviously  does  not  work,  because  you 
are  suggesting  that  those  of  us  who 
think  that  we  should  try  to  have  it 
work  are  wrong. 

But  let  me  suggest  that  we  passed 
the  permanent  changes  to  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  to 
take  care  of  this  very  circumstance, 
that  when  we  would  come  into  another 
period,  and  it  happened  to  be  the  same 
period,  another  period  of  bad  unem- 
ployment, which  we  all  agree  is  the 
case,  that  we  would  have  a  mechanism 
to  assist  States  with  Federal  dollars  to 
help  them  trigger  earlier  on  for  ex- 
tended benefits.  That  is  what  we  passed 
last  year.  That  is  what  you  argued  for 
last  year  and  now  you  are  repudiating 
today. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  if  it  was 
a  good  idea  last  year,  and  one  certainly 
worthy  of  passing  with.  I  believe,  unan- 
imous support  from  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle,  then  it  should  be  wor- 
thy enough  to  at  least  be  tired  once. 

And  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
there  are  surpluses  in  these  funds.  And. 
yes.  there  may  not  be  enough  surplus 
to  pay  for  all  of  the  extended  benefits. 
And  if  that  is  the  case,  then  States 
have  the  responsibility  of  either,  and  I 
say  either,  finding  some  other  benefit 
cuts  or  increasing  FUTA  taxes,  which 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  State,  instead 
of  the  alternative  that  you  find  so,  just 
so  distasteful,  is  to  come  up  with  a 
measure  to  pay  for  these  extended  ben- 
efits, 100  percent  Federal,  with  some 
other  mechanism. 

That,  to  me,  is.  I  think,  what  we 
passed  last  year,  what  every  Member 
wanted,  was  a  shared  responsibility  be- 
tween those  States  who  have  high  un- 
employment and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  now  you  are  telling  me  this 
is  a  bad  idea  and  we  should  not  have 
passed  it. 

I 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no.  not  at 
all. 

We  on  our  side  tried  a  permanent 
change  in  the  trigger.  It  was  opposed. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  You  succeeded. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  No.  we  did  not.  We 
passed  a  permanent  change,  and  it  was 
changed  to  a  voluntary  system  in  part 
because  of  the  resistance  of  the  Bush 
administration.  They  would  not  agree 
to  any  permanent  change  in  the  trigger 
mechanism.  We  have  been  trying  for 
years.  So  put  the  blame  on  the  door- 
step where  it  belongs. 

Second.  I  want  to  just  say  one  word 
to  you.  have  you  gone  back  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  or  have  my  col- 
leagues from  Michigan.  Michigan  has 
in  its  fund  l^io  months  of  benefit,  that 
is  all  we  have  left,  have  my  colleagues 
from  Michigan  or  have  you  gone  back 
to  your  State  and  said.  "Look,  you  just 
have  a  couple  of  months  left.  What  I 
want  you  to  do  is  to  use  those  few 
months  on  extended  benefits  and  when 
you  run  out,  raise  taxes  of  the  employ- 
ers or  take  money  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  State"? 

Have  you  said  that  to  your  State? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  As  you  know,  be- 
cause you  asked  this  question  of  me  in 
the  committee,  yes.  I  did  go  back  and 
talk  to  members  of  my  State  Legisla- 
ture about  this.  And  do  you  know  what 
they  told  me?  They  told  me  that  on 
balance,  remember  they  represent  the 
same  people  I  represent  and  the  same 
people  in  the  State  legislature  level  in 
Michigan  that  you  represent.  And  what 
they  said  is: 

We  have  to  balance,  we  have  to  be  respon- 
sible. We  have  to  balance  between  what  are 
the  needs  of  the  people  In  my  community 
and  the  fiscal  situation  in  our  State. 

And  do  you  know  what?  They  are 
making  decisions  based  on  a  whole  dif- 
ferent premise  than  we  are  here,  be- 
cause when  we  do  things  here,  we  do 
not  worry  about  fiscal  responsibility. 
Wf  do  not  worry  about  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. We  just  worry  about  the 
cases  out  there,  and  I  understand  they 
are  compelling.  And  I  am  willing  to 
pay  for  them,  which  is  more  than  mem- 
bers of  the  my  State  are  doing.  I  am 
willing  to  pay  for  them. 

But  what  you  are  arguing  is.  since 
members  of  the  State  Legislatures  in 
these  21  States  have  chosen  one  of  two 
things,  you  have  to  make  this  argu- 
ment, either  that  we  are  going  to  come 
in  and  bail  them  out.  which  we  will, 
and  they  know  we  will,  or  that  they 
have  fiscal  restraints  that  are  keeping 
them  from  extending  benefits  to  peo- 
ple. The  same  people  now.  these  are  not 
people  from  Mars  representing  Penn- 
sylvania, these  are  people  elected  in 
Pennsylvania,  representing  Pennsylva- 
nians,  making  these  decisions. 

What  you  are  saying  is  that  this, 
that  somehow  or  another  these  people 


are  being  irresponsible  and  that  we 
need  to  be  responsible,  come  in  and  ex- 
tend benefits  and  put  the  taxes  on  our 
children.  That  to  me  is  not  responsible. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  I  am  not 
saying  that  people  in  Pennsylvania  are 
irresponsible. 

What  they  have  said  to  you,  and 
every  Member  should  listen,  what  your 
State  legislators  have  said  to  you  is. 
no,  they  will  not  raise  FUTA  taxes  and 
they  will  not  take  money  out  of  the 
general  treasury.  So  now  you  are  com- 
ing back  here,  after  the  State  has  said 
no.  and  what  you  are  going  to  do.  by 
putting  the  burden  back  on  them,  when 
they  will  not  do  it,  you  are  going  to  pe- 
nalize, victimize  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  in  Pennsylvania.  You  are  the 
one  who  is  being  irresponsible. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
I  want  to  do  is  recognize,  if  they  are 
going  to  say  no.  and  I  really  believe  the 
reason  they  are  saying  no  has  less  to  do 
with  their  fiscal  problems  and  more  to 
do  with  knowing  that  we  are  going  to 
come  in  and  bail  them  out  anyway. 
They  know  this  is  on  the  greased  skids. 
So  they  know  this  is  happening.  So 
they  are  not  going  to  put  up  any 
money,  if  we  are  going  to  pay  for  the 
whole  thing.  These  folks  are  not  dumb. 
These  are  elected  officials,  and  we  like 
to  think  we  are  pretty  smart. 

So  they  know  what  we  are  doing 
here,  and  they  know  we  are  going  to 
pass  this  and  they  are  not  going  to  pass 
I ny thing  that  is  going  to  cost  them 
ynoney  when  we  are  willing  to  pay  for 
ihe  whole  ball  of  wax. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  need  to 
be  responsible  here,  if  we  are  going  to 
take  that  approach  to  pay  for  it. 

D  1700 

That  is  all  I  am  suggesting.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  committee.  Let  us  pay  for 
the  measure.  Let  us  come  up  with  the 
revenue  increases  or  the  spending  cuts 
to  pay  for  this  and  let  us  move  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  IVi  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lazio]. 

Mr.  LAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  have  I  agonized 
over  a  matter  as  I  have  agonized  over 
this.  I  want  to  vote  for  this  bill  more 
than  anything  else  that  I  have  done  so 
far  in  this  Congress,  but  unfortunately, 
I  cannot.  This  measure  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  how  a  great  idea  can  enter 
this  institution,  get  run  through  the 
political  process,  and  end  up  doing 
more  harm  than  good. 

I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  last 
November  with  the  support  of  voters 
who  demanded  change.  In  my  district, 
many  of  those  voters  were — and  remain 
today — unemployed. 

It  was  my  hope  to  be  able  to  come  to 
the  House  floor  today  and  vote  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  benefits  that  mil- 
lions  of  out-of-work    Americans   need 


and  deserve.  I  had  only  one  request.  Be- 
fore Congress  extended  these  important 
benefits.  I  wanted  us  to  include  a  way 
to  pay  for  them. 

For  too  long.  Congress  has  been  pro- 
viding benefits  without  showing  the 
courage  to  pay  for  these  benefits.  While 
many  of  us  had  hoped  that  this  prac- 
tice would  end  in  the  face  of  President 
Clinton's  pledge  to  attack  our  Federal 
budget  deficit,  this  bill  marks  a  return 
to  business  as  usual. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  other  com- 
ment. There  are  110  new  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Each  was 
elected  on  a  mandate  to  change  the 
way  business  is  conducted  around  here 
and  to  reduce  our  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit. 

President  Clinton  has  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  most  jobs  can  be  created 
by  actually  attacking  this  budget  defi- 
cit, increasing  savings  and  investment. 
That  is  how  we  turn  around  unemploy- 
ment, not  by  running  up  the  budget 
deficit. 

That,  obviously,  is  not  what  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  want  to  hear. 
That  is  the  long-term  answer  to  unem- 
ployment, to  create  more  jobs  and 
stimulate  this  economy  over  the  long 
run  to  get  this  deficit  down,  not  to  in- 
crease this  deficit. 

I  reluctantly  vote  against  this  meas- 
ure today,  but  hope  that  the  leadership 
will  bring  another  unemployment  in- 
surance extension  benefit  bill  to  this 
floor,  one  that  will  be  paid  for.  one 
that  I  will  vote  for.  If  a  responsible  fi- 
nancing mechanism  is  included  in  that 
bill.  I  will  be  its  strongest  advocate. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  people  on  the  minority  side 
are  looking  for  excuses  to  vote  no.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SANTORUM]  shifts  his  ground.  First  he 
says  "Let  them  do  it  there."  Then  he 
acknowledges  they  cannot  do  it  there 
because  of  budget  constraints.  Then  he 
says  "They  are  looking  to  us  to  bail 
them  out." 

Then  he  says,  "No,  the  problem  is 
that  we  ought  to  pay  for  it;  you  know, 
say  how  we  are  going  to  pay  for  it." 

The  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Houghton]  in  the  com- 
mittee was  to  borrow  from  next  year; 
totally  irresponsible.  This  is  a  respon- 
sible way  to  proceed.  I  urge  we  adopt 
this  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kleczka]. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  920,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  by  voting  for  passage  of  this 
much-needed  measure,  to  extend  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation 
[EUC]  an  additional  6  months. 

Economic  indicators  show  that  we 
seem  to  be  finally  recovering  from  the 


devastating  recession  of  1991.  But  job 
growth  rates  paint  a  different  picture. 
In  fact,  job  growth  today  is  more  slug- 
gish than  in  past  recoveries.  No  recov- 
ery is  worth  its  salt  without  meaning- 
ful reemployment  of  displaced  workers. 
With  reemployment  limping  behind 
other  indicators,  we  are  not  out  of  the 
woods  yet. 

H.R.  920  responds  to  this  situation  in 
a  compassionate  and  sensible  way  by 
extending  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  through  October  2,  and  making 
funds  available  to  help  States  to  more 
quickly  identify  and  direct  displaced 
workers  to  job  placement  and  retaining 
services.  The  spending  for  this  effort 
will  be  offset  by  savings  from  eventual 
job  growth  accounted  for  in  the  Presi- 
dent's long-term  deficit  reduction 
package. 

Without  our  intervention,  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  million  displaced  workers, 
and  their  families,  will  be  barred  from 
filing  for  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  after  March  6.  These  folks, 
who  lost  their  jobs  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  will  be  forced  into  poverty 
or  onto  welfare.  Thousands  of  these 
people  were  just  recently  laid  off  by 
corporate  giants  such  as  IBM,  Sears. 
GM,  and  Boeing  who  probably  will  not 
be  rehiring  them.  Providing  an  extra  6 
months  of  emergency  compensation  is 
in  our  economic  best  interest  as  well, 
because  such  action  will  help  in  part  to 
stabilize  the  economy  while  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  look  for  a 
new  job. 

The  overall  unemployment  rate  is 
relatively  low  in  Wisconsin,  compared 
to  that  in  the  home  States  of  some  of 
my  colleagues.  This  should  not  become 
an  excuse  to  avoid  helping  out  States 
that  are  troubled  today  by  higher  un- 
employment rates.  Parochial  interests 
are  inappropriate  in  this  situation. 

Genuine  economic  recovery  depends 
upon  helping  the  unemployed  to  con- 
tinue purchasing  basic  needs,  such  as 
food  and  housing,  while  looking  for  a 
new  job.  It  is  our  moral  obligation  to 
provide  help  during  this  difficult  time, 
and  for  this  reason.  I  support  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1V4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman,  who  is  handling  the  bill, 
for  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  some 
of  the  remarks  as  I  was  just  watching 
them  on  TV  from  the  committee  room. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  as  though  the 
ones  who  are  most  vociferously  op- 
posed to  granting  unemployment  ex- 
tension benefits  for  the  unemployed  of 
this  country,  who  have  extended  their 
unemployment  for  a  period  of  a  year  to 
a  year  and  a  half,  who  are  searching  for 
work,  who  are  crying  for  job  retrain- 
ing, those  same  opponents  will  be  here, 
and  were  here  last  year,  voting  to  fund 
a  space  station  which  costs  billions  of 
dollars,  were  voting  to  fund  a  super- 
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conductor  super  collider  down  in  the 
Southwest  that  costs  billions  of  dol- 
lars, who  were  voting  for  foreign  aid 
and  who.  yes,  were  voting:  consistently 
for  American  warplanes  to  fly  off  into 
the  horizon  and  drop  half-a-million- 
dollar  bombs  and  cheer  every  time  they 
did  it. 

They  did  not  think  then  it  was  on 
borrowed  money,  but  now  they  remind 
us.  "Oh,  we  have  to  borrow  the  money 
to  take  care  of  America's  unemployed 
workers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers, this  is  an  investment  in  unem- 
ployed American  workers  who  have 
been  gainfully  employed,  supporting 
their  families,  and  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  now  find  themselves  in  the 
line  waiting  to  sign  up  for  unemploy- 
ment. They  do  not  want  to  be  there, 
but  the  economic  conditions  and  poli- 
cies of  this  country,  for  the  past  12 
years,  placed  them  in  those  lines.  Let 
us  take  care  of  them  in  my  State  for 
another  20  weeks. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes.  We  are 
getting  to  the  close  of  this  debate  at 
this  time,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Santorum]  will 
speak,  and  then  the  leader  will  speak 
after  I  complete  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  not  be  in  this 
dilemma,  now,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  March  6  deadline.  I 
think  most  of  us,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  would  prefer  this  matter  to  come 
up  with  the  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is.  in  10 
days  we  have  to  take  action.  Otherwise 
300,000  additional  Americans  a  month 
will  lose  extended  benefits,  and  1.5  mil- 
lion who  are  currently  on  that  program 
will  lose  benefits  as  well.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  act. 

If  we  delay  this.  I  think  what  will 
happen  is.  that  the  American  public 
will  say  "There  they  go  again;  even 
though  you  have  a  new  President  who 
is  there  for  change,  we  have  gridlock." 
so  we  have  a  responsibility  to  pass  this 
legislation. 

The  other  body,  hopefully,  will  pass 
it  soon  and  we  can  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent, so  we  can  assure  these  millions  of 
Americans  that  their  benefits  will  con- 
tinue, their  mortgage  payments  will  be 
paid,  and  they  will  be  able  to  support 
their  children  going  to  colleges  or 
wherever  else  those  children  may  be. 

Bear  in  mind  we  are  not  talking 
about  full  benefits.  These  people  are 
only  getting  about  37  percent  of  what 
the  average  wage  is.  so  this  is  no  wind- 
fall to  these  Americans.  This  is  just  to 
get  by  on  a  temporary  basis  while  we 
try  to  move  out  of  this  recession,  and 
into  some  level  of  employment  that 
gets  these  people  back  to  work. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Matsui]  remark 


that  the  President  campaigned  on 
change.  We  now  see  today  the  first 
change  with  this  new  administration. 
The  change  is,  in  the  last  three  times 
we  extended  unemployment  benefits, 
we  paid  for  them,  all  three  times.  The 
last  three  times  we  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits,  we  paid  for  them. 

Guess  what,  we  have  change  in  Amer- 
ica. We  are  not  going  to  pay  for  this, 
we  are  going  to  do  it  differently.  We 
are  going  to  put  this  one  on  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  that  is  not  the  change, 
that  is  not  the  change,  that  America 
thought  it  was  voting  for.  Today,  and  I 
will  repeat  again,  despite  all  the  rhet- 
oric on  the  other  side  about  whether 
we  want  to  extend  unemployment  ben- 
efits or  not.  let  me  assure  the  Members 
as  the  ranking  member  on  the  sub- 
committee, and  as  someone  who  voted 
for  all  three  extensions  last  year.  I 
would  like  to  vote  for  an  extension  this 
year.  I  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to 
subcommittee  and  committee  and 
work  on  this. 

I  think  a  number  of  Members,  as  the 
Members  have  heard  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  feel  very  strongly  about  that.  We 
have  before  us,  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  should  extend  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  This  is  a  question  of 
choices,  three  choices. 

D  1710 

One  choice,  the  choice  that  will  hap- 
pen because  what  I  found  out,  and  it 
took  me  a  little  while,  but  I  found  out 
that  when  you  have  82  more  votes  on 
the  other  side  you  win  most  of  the 
time.  They  are  going  to  win  this  one. 
They  are  going  to  pass  this  bill,  and  it 
is  going  to  pass  with  a  $5.7  billion  addi- 
tional deficit  over  the  next  5  years.  $5.7 
billion.  We  would  not  have  to  pass  the 
energy  tax  for  a  year  and  a  half  if  we 
just  came  up  with  some  other  measure 
to  pay  for  this  $5.7  billion  added  onto 
the  deficit,  and  have  your  children, 
your  grandchildren,  pay  for  it  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

Talk  about  compassion,  how  about 
children,  how  about  compassion  for 
their  future?  How  about  compassion  for 
their  ability  to  get  a  job?  How  about 
compassion  for  their  economy?  How 
about  compassion  for  their  elected  offi- 
cials who  will  have  to  come  here  and 
deal  with  the  mess  that  we  are  going  to 
leave  them  if  we  continue  this  kind  of 
compassion? 

This  is  one  option,  pass  it  on. 

Option  2.  We  can  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. In  a  motion  to  recommit  we 
can  send  this  bill  back  immediately  to 
the  committee,  have  a  mechanism  put 
in  it  to  pay  for  this  and  bring  it  back 
to  the  floor.  I  will  guarantee,  and  again 
I  am  new  here,  but  I  would  bet  Mem- 
bers, that  if  that  motion  to  recommit 
passed  we  would  have  this  bill  back 
faster  than  any  bill  has  ever  come  back 
here  with  a  measure  to  pay  for  this. 
And  I  guarantee  that  it  would  be  before 
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March  6.  I  would  lay  a  lot  on  that  prob- 
ability, that  it  would  come  back  with  a 
mechanism  to  pay  for  this.  That  is  op- 
tion 2. 

Option  3.  Use  the  permanent  trigger, 
that  was  put  in  place  last  year,  which 
21  States  could  now  adopt,  to  extend 
benefits  anywhere  from  13  to  20  weeks 
in  only  those  States  that  have  high  un- 
employment, not  in  States,  like  Ne- 
braska, which  has  a  2.8  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  which  will,  let  me  re- 
mind Members,  which  will  get  an  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  benefits  of  20 
weeks  for  people  in  Nebraska  which  has 
an  unemployment  rate  under  the  struc- 
tural unemployment  rate  of  3  percent. 

Those  are  the  three  choices.  First, 
extend  benefits  for  $5.7  billion  onto  the 
deficit.  Second,  extend  benefits  but 
come  up  with  a  mechanism  to  pay  for 
it.  Third,  allow  States  in  the  highest 
areas  of  unemployment  to  trigger  bene- 
fits. Those  are  the  three  choices,  all  of 
which  will  extend  benefits  to  those  who 
need  them. 

Now  I  ask  my  colleagues,  the  public, 
whomever  is  liartening,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  choice  would  you  make  if  this 
was  your  vote,  what  choice  would  you 
make?  Gee.  I  might  be  from,  again, 
some  other  planet,  and  I  might  not 
have  lived  in  America  as  long  as  other 
people  in  this  body  have  lived  in  Amer- 
ica, but  I  have  lived  here  long  enough 
to  know  that  most  Americans,  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans,  would  come  up 
with  a  responsible  way  of  doing,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift]  said,  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
join  him  in  opposition  to  H.R.  920. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  rises  in  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  920  which  provides  for  the  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  benefits  by  declaring 
the  new  spending  an  emergency  under  the 
1990  Budget  Enforcement  Act — thereby  ex- 
empting the  bill's  cost  from  the  pay-as-you-go 
requirements  and  directly  adding  to  the  deficit. 
The  American  people  want  us  to  reduce  our 
deficit,  yet  here  the  majority  and  the  House 
goes  again,  resorting  to  the  same  old  tricks, 
calling  this  an  emergency  and  increasing  the 
Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  wants  to  deny  ex- 
tended benefits  to  Americans  who  are  still 
without  jobs,  but  if  we  are  to  strengthen  our 
economy  so  that  more  jobs  can  be  created  we 
must  stop  adding  to  our  deficit.  The  way  to  get 
the  economy  on  the  right  track  is  to  show 
some  discipline  and  find  budget  offsets  to  pay 
for  this  extension.  There  has  been  much  talk 
in  recent  days  alxjut  Government  acquiring 
that  discipline.  Now  is  the  time  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  such  budget 
offsets,  this  Memt)er  urges  his  colleagues  to 
oppose  H.R.  920  as  proof  that  they  are  seri- 
ous at)Out  reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  just  plead.  I  just 
plead  with  Members  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  aisle  to  do  the  right,  responsible 
thing,  not  for  your  own  purposes 
whether  it  is  back  home  or  here,  but 
for  the  folks  and  the  kids  who  have  a 
right  to  a  future  without  deficits  and 
debts  that  rob  them  of  their  oppor- 
tunity for  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaRocco).  The  Chair  would  remind 
Members  to  direct  their  comments  to 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gep- 
hardt], the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  Members  to  vote  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  it  is  the  right  and  the 
responsible  thing  to  do  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  especially  and  unfor- 
tunately those  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  people  who  remain  unem- 
ployed today. 

This  recession  has  gone  on  longer 
than  most,  and  the  unemployment  lev- 
els are  still  high,  even  though  we  hope 
and  believe  that  we  are  beginning  to  be 
at  the  end  of  this  recession. 

The  issue  has  been  raised  about  the 
way  we  are  doing  this  and  the  way  to 
pay  for  it,  and  how  it  should  be  han- 
dled. I  would  remind  Members  that  in 
July  of  last  year  we  did  a  similar 
thing,  although  it  was  paid  for  by  a 
change  in  the  corporate  tax.  But  we 
used,  as  we  are  tonight  proposing  to 
use  general  revenue  to  fill  a  need  in  the 
unemployment  trust  fund,  because 
today,  as  then,  we  have  an  emergency. 
And  now  we  have  the  President  of  the 
United  States  saying  this  is  an  emer- 
gency because  the  benefits,  if  we  do  not 
enact  legislation,  will  not  be  paid  on 
March  6.  as  I  understand  it,  and  fami- 
lies will  start  falling  off  the  rolls. 

The  point  has  been  raised,  and  well 
stated  by  Members  here  tonight,  that 
we  should  be  worried  about  not  paying 
for  this.  Let  me  say  a  couple  of  things 
about  that  argument. 

First,  as  I  understand  it,  we  have  a 
surplus  of  about  $3.5  billion  in  moneys 
that  have  been  raised  on  the  pay-as- 
you-go  regime  that  we  have  been  oper- 
ating under  that  are  available,  either 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  or  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  The  President  did  not 
specifically  tie  this  proposal  to  that, 
but  I  urge  Members  to  understand  that 
that  $3.5  billion  in  pay-as-you-go  reve- 
nues and  moneys  from  either  cuts  or 
revenues  are  available,  they  are  there. 
It  does  not  totally  offset  the  $5.7  bil- 
lion, but  it  is  a  long  way  toward  it. 

Second,  the  President  has  included 
this  money  to  replenish  these  funds  in 
his  stimulus  package,  in  his  invest- 
ment package  that  we  are  to  vote  on  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  He  has  done  this 
because  he  has  decided  that  the  econ- 
omy is  in  trouble,  that  we  are  not  out 
of  this  recession,  and  if  there  is  any  ex- 
penditure that  falls  clearly  in  the  cat- 


egory of  helping  us  get  out  of  the  reces- 
sion, it  is  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. He  has  suggested  we  put  money 
into  the  highway  bill,  money  into  com- 
munity developments  funds,  money 
into  summer  youth  programs,  and  all 
of  that  money  will  be  designated,  as  I 
get  it,  an  emergency  because  we  are 
still  trying  to  get  out  of  the  recession. 
What  is  more  clearly  in  the  line  of  an 
emergency  to  get  out  of  the  recession 
than  continuing  unemployment  bene- 
fits? So  clearly  it  qualifies  under  that 
argument. 

Finally,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
taking  up  a  4-year  budget.  It  will  be  on 
the  floor  in  the  next  few  weeks.  In  that 
budget  there  will  be  lots  of  spending 
cuts.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  150 
separate  spending  cuts  that  will  be  in 
that  budget  that  will  alone  more  than 
offset,  way  more  than  offset  the  $5.7 
billion  that  are  called  for  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

So  on  all  of  those  grounds.  I  think 
there  is  more  than  adequate  reason  to 
move  this  bill  tonight  and  to  ensure 
that  these  benefits  will  be  available  for 
the  families  that  need  them. 

The  final  thing  is  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  letter  that  I  received  just  re- 
cently from  a  resident  who  lives  in  my 
district.  Gloria  Wieneke.  who  states: 

As  a  hardworking,  conscientious,  54-year- 
old  unemployed  secretary,  I  beg  of  you  to 
vote  to  pass  the  26-week  extension  on  unem- 
ployment. I  have  worked  diliirently  for  over 
30  years.  I  need  some  time  to  find  a  job.  I 
want  to  work. 

That  is  the  person  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  tonight,  and  thousands  like  her 
who  depend  upon  us  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  do  the  responsible  thing  and 
make  sure  that  this  program  is  avail- 
able so  that  she  has  the  time  to  find  a 
new  job. 
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That  is  what  this  is  for.  The  respon- 
sible thing  is  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion, and  through  the  moneys  that  we 
developed  on  pay-as-you-go,  through 
the  need  for  stimulus  in  investment 
and  through  the  budget  that  we  will 
pass  that  will  enact  lots  of  spending 
cuts  to  overcome  the  spending  that 
will  be  in  the  stimulus  program,  I  urge 
Members  to  vote  for  this  needed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation.  With  more 
than  7.1  percent  of  the  American  population 
still  searching  for  a  decent  job,  and  still  trying 
to  provide  food  for  their  families,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Congress  is  obligated  to  extend  this 
lifeline  to  the  9  million  people  of  this  Nation 
who  are  desperate  for  work. 

I  have  said  it  before,  and  I  will  say  it  again. 
Economic  recovery  without  job  creation  is  not 
real  recovery. 

The  legislation  we  stand  here  and  debate 
today  is,  indeed,  crucial. 

But  it  is  really  a  Band-Aid.  and  hardly  a  so- 
lution. If  you  think  that  these  hard-working 
men  and  women  enjoy  sitting  at  home  and 
collecting  Government  checks,  you  are  out  of 
touch,  and  dead  wrong. 


In  my  home  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  the 
unemployment  rate  has  hit  7.7  percent,  the 
message  is  clear.  I  hear  it  when  I  go  home 
and  meet  with  the  good  people  of  my  district. 
From  Germantown  to  Yeadon,  from  West 
Philly  to  Manayunk.  the  message  is:  Pass  the 
President's  economic  plan  that  will  put  us 
back  to  work! 

These  are  men  and  women  who  have 
worked  hard  all  of  their  lives  to  buiW  a  decent 
life  for  themselves  and  their  families.  They  do 
not  want  handouts.  They  want  the  opportunity 
to  go  back  to  work,  earn  their  livelihood,  and 
yes.  even  pay  their  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  move  forward  and 
pass  the  President's  plan,  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  consider  this  legislation  year  after 
year. 

We  need  to  put  aside  our  partisan  dif- 
fererKes,  and  face  tfie  facts.  Unemployment 
levels  have  reached  an  epidemic  proportion  in 
this  Nation. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Members  of  this 
great  institution  to  follow  the  okj  saying  that 
actions  speak  louder  than  words.  We  need  to 
respond  to  this  epidemic,  by  passing  President 
Clinton's  economic  package. 

We  can  not  afford  to  resort  to  business  as 
usual.  Over  the  past  12  years  our  economy 
has  plummeted  out  of  control,  and  our  deficit 
has  skyrocketed.  We  in  the  Congress  did  little, 
but  we  talked  a  lot. 

Now  we  have  the  direct  opportunity  to  make 
an  investment  for  today  in  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  be  planting  the 
seeds  of  fiscal  responsitnlity  for  our  chikfren. 

By  putting  people  back  to  work,  and  rebuild- 
ing our  crumtjiing  infrastructure.  Congress  will 
be  making  a  firm  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
people  who  sent  us  here. 

Unemployment  compensation  in  the  short 
term  is  a  necessity.  The  President's  plan  is 
the  blue  print  for  our  future. 

Let  us  go  fonvard  with  the  President,  and 
restore  the  promise  for  a  better  tomorrow  for 
all  Americans.  The  9  million  hard-working  men 
and  women  of  this  Nation  who  anxiously  await 
the  outcome  of  this  detiate  deserve  no  less. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  920,  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1991.  I 
have  received  numerous  calls  from  my  con- 
stituents urging  Congress  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram because  the  job  market  is  still  de- 
pressed, and  because  companies  which  are 
major  employers  are  still  announcing  massive 
layoffs  of  thousands  of  employees.  I  also  want 
to  commend  Congressman  Rostenkowski  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  so  quickly,  so  that 
we  can  extend  this  program  without  interrup- 
tion. 

Some  Members  will  argue  that  extension  of 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Program  is  unnecessary  because  the  econ- 
omy is  showing  some  signs  of  recovery.  To 
ttxise  individuals  I  woukj  simply  point  out  that 
unemployment  is  still  higher  now  than  at  the 
time  most  economists  agree  the  recession  hit 
bottom,  in  March  1991.  Nine  million  people 
are  still  looking  for  work,  and  2  million  of  these 
people  fiave  tjeen  out  of  work  for  more  than 
6  months.  Many  thousands  more  individuals 
are  rw  longer  counted  in  official  unemploy- 
ment estimates  because  they  have  been  un- 
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emptoyed  so  long  that  tt)ey  are  classified  as 
"discouraged  workers, "  and  are  no  longer  offi- 
cially counted  as  unemployed. 

To  compourxl  ttie  unemploynnent  numbers, 
ttie  evidence  irxlicates  that  ttie  current  recov- 
ery is  anemic,  and  falls  well  tjelow  the  aver- 
age recovery  from  post-World  War  II  reces- 
sions. Only  29,000  jobs  have  been  added  in 
nearly  2  years  sir)ce  March  1991,  when  the 
economists  say  the  recession  hit  txjttom.  The 
average  postwar  recession  had  added 
228,000  jobs  in  ttie  same  amount  of  time. 
Also,  the  average  postwar  recovery  had  in- 
creased employment  by  6  percent  from  the 
low  point  of  the  recession  in  the  first  2  years 
of  recovery.  In  the  current  recovery,  however, 
jobs  have  increased  by  only  0.5  percent  from 
ttie  recession's  low  point. 

H.R.  920  responds  to  the  continuing  unen> 
ployment  problem  by  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion for  new  claims  of  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  from  March  6, 
1993.  through  October  2,  1993.  The  last  date 
benefits  could  be  paid  to  claimants  under  this 
program  would  be  January  15,  1994.  In  addi- 
tion, H.R.  920  includes  a  provision  authorizing 
the  design  of  automated  systems  to  identify 
dislocated  workers  and  refer  them  to  reem- 
ployment services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the 
current  recovery,  if  one  can  call  it  that,  is  not 
benefitting  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  dur- 
ing the  recent  recession.  It  would  be  uncon- 
scionable to  let  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  tjenefits  expire  at  this  time.  An 
extension  of  this  program  is  vital  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  desfjerately  want  to 
work,  but  for  whom  there  still  are  no  jobs 
availat>le.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
exterxj  this  program,  and  tell  the  millions  of 
long-term  unemployed  irxlividuals  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  their  Government  has  not  for- 
gotten them. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  920,  the  emergerKy  unemploy- 
ment compensation  extension,  a  bill  that  will 
address  the  unemployment  cnsis  which  contin- 
ues to  grip  the  American  economy. 

Although  our  economy  is  slowly  recovering, 
there  are  still  9  million  American  workers  who 
are  looking  for  work  but  cannot  find  it.  Almost 
2  million  of  these  workers  have  been  out  of 
work  for  over  half  a  year.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  numt)er  who  were  out  of  work  for 
this  long  a  period  2  years  ago  when  we  hit  the 
bottom  of  the  recession. 

Last  month's  national  unemployment  rate 
was  7.1  percent.  And,  although  California's 
unemployment  rate  has  been  declining  for  the 
past  2  months,  in  January  it  was  still  hovering 
at  9.5  percent,  well  above  the  average  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

Unemployed  Amerk:an  workers  are  still 
struggling  in  this  recession.  Yet,  the  current 
authorization  for  emergency  unemploynnent 
benefits  will  expire  next  week.  This  means  that 
those  workers  who  are  collecting  emergency 
benefits  before  March  6  will  no  longer  receive 
these  benefits  after  June  19,  when  the  pro- 
gram expires.  Unless  the  current  program  is 
extended,  these  workers  will  not  be  eligible  for 
additional  benefits. 

But  H.R.  920  will  extend  the  current  pro- 
gram for  emergency  unemployment  Isenefits 
from  March  6  to  October  2,  1 993,  so  that  un- 


employed workers  who  have  exhausted  their 
26  weeks  of  regular  unemployment  benefits 
will  continue  to  be  eligit)le  for  an  additional  20 
or  26  weeks  of  benefits,  depending  upon  the 
level  of  unemployment  in  their  State. 

Because  California's  unemployment  rate  is 
so  high,  tjecause  our  unemployment  problem 
continues  to  be  among  the  worst  in  the  coun- 
try, eligible  Calif omians — along  with  residents 
of  five  other  high  unemployment  States — will 
qualify  for  26  weeks  of  extended  t)enefits,  the 
maximum  authorized  by  the  bill.  Other  States 
will  be  able  to  provide  an  additional  20  weeks 
of  benefits  for  their  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  benefits. 

H.R.  920  also  authorizes  a  new  program  to 
profile  new  claimants  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. When  vwjrkers  first  file  their  claims. 
States  will  now  be  able  to  determine  which 
claimants  are  likely  to  exhaust  their  regular 
unemployment  compensation  and  be  in  need 
of  reemployment  assistance  services  in  order 
to  make  a  successful  transition  to  new  em- 
ployment. 

The  initial  costs  of  H.R.  920  will  be  paid  by 
funds  already  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
account.  The  remainder  will  be  financed  by 
the  President's  economic  stimulus  package. 
This  package  is  the  light  at  the  end  of  our 
economic  tunnel,  and  H.R.  920  is  a  pari  of  this 
plan.  It  will  bring  some  interim  relief  to  trained 
American  workers  who  want  to  work,  but  do 
not  have  jobs. 

Extending  unemployment  tjenefits  for  our 
workers  and  their  families  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  we  can  stimulate  our  economy  for  the 
time  being.  These  t>enefits  will  help  American 
families  with  mortgages,  car  rwtes,  kids  to 
feed,  and  bills  to  pay. 

Under  President  Clinton's  leadership,  and 
with  the  support  of  his  administration,  we  here 
in  Congress  can  once  again  do  the  right  thing 
for  American  workers  who  are  struggling  to 
meet  their  tjasic,  everyday  needs  as  they  work 
their  way  out  of  this  recession.  Let's  act  quick- 
ly and  decisively  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Program  is  the 
first  step  down  the  road  to  recovery  in  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  economic  p>ackage.  It  will  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  those  hit  hardest  by  the  re- 
cession, and  put  nroney  in  people's  wallets  to 
stimulate  local  economies. 

Lately,  we've  heard  a  lot  about  an  economic 
recovery  that  the  country  is  undergoing; 
There's  increased  productivity,  manufacturing 
orders  are  up,  along  with  consumer  con- 
fidence. 

While  there  are  signs  of  recovery  and  rea- 
sons for  optimism,  not  all  of  America  is  work- 
ing. Employment  has  not  increased  arvJ  jobs 
are  not  tjeing  created.  We  must  help  workers 
while  they  are  temporarily  in  tjetween  jobs. 

The  economists  tell  us  that  the  depth  of  the 
recession  was  January  1991.  Two  years  ago 
in  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  unemploy- 
ment stood  at  6.5  percent,  just  tjelow  the  na- 
tional average.  A  year  later,  this  figure  grew  to 
7  percent.  Today,  unemployment  in  New  Jer- 
sey stands  at  7.4  percent  which  means  close 
to  300,000  workers  cannot  find  jobs. 

In  the  past  2  years,  my  district's  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  risen  from  8  percent  to  over  10 
percent.  The  most  recent  unemployment  rate 
for  construction  workers  in  New  Jersey  is  17.1 


percent.  New  Jersey  and  the  Natkjn  need  this 
legislation  to  help  these  workers  while  they 
are  temporarily  t)etween  jobs. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  920.  Although  my  heart  tells 
me  to  vote  for  this  legislation,  my  head  tells 
me  to  vote  against  this  bill — in  hopes  that  we 
can  work  on  legislation  that  will  stimulate  the 
economy  and  put  Americans  back  to  work  per- 
manently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  district,  the  23d  of  Texas, 
has  some  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates 
in  the  Nation.  I  cannot  vote  to  deny  needed 
unemployment  benefits  to  the  people  of  my 
district.  However,  this  bill  offers  no  new  or  ad- 
ditional unemployment  benefits  to  Texans. 

Texas  has  the  ability  to  extend  benefits  on 
its  own — without  passage  of  H.R.  920.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Texans,  with  the  ability  to  take 
care  of  their  own  at  a  State  level,  should  be 
forced  to  make  further  contributions  to  pay  for 
the  benefits  of  other,  less  responsible,  States. 

I  t)elieve  I  have  a  duty  to  temporarily  relieve 
the  anguish  of  unemployed  Texans.  But  this 
bill  offers  no  new  tjenefits  to  Texas,  only  a 
Texas-sized  share  of  a  S5.6  billion  addition  to 
the  national  debt. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  those  on  unemploy- 
ment, but  instead  of  detjating  a  third  tenv 
porary  extension  of  benefits  we  should  be  de- 
bating permanent  methods  of  putting  them 
tack  to  work.  I  want  to  provide  them  help  not 
rhetoric. 

We  should  be  providing  tax  relief  for  small 
businesses  to  help  them  expand  and  hire  new 
people.  We  should  be  repealing  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  which  discriminates  against  small 
and  minority-owned  businesses  and  keeps 
them  from  prospering.  We  should  be  renroving 
existing  OSHA  and  EPA  regulations  that  are 
excessive  and  hamper  growth  and  job  cre- 
ation. And  finally,  if  President  Clinton  wants  to 
help  the  people  of  my  district,  I  respectfully 
ask  him  to  vigorously  work  for  passage  of  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement  and 
open  up  markets  for  our  businesses  to  ex- 
plore, capture,  and  help  all  of  America  grow. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reluctantly  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
H.R.  920,  the  Unemployment  Benefits  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1993.  Although  I  have  supported 
the  previous  bills  to  extend  unemployment 
kjenefits,  I  can  not  cast  my  vote  for  H.R.  920. 
I  have  several  policy  reasons  to  justify  my 
stance. 

First,  in  light  of  the  President's  recent  State 
of  the  Union  Address,  I  am  simply  amazed  by 
the  audacity  of  the  majority  party.  At  the  same 
time  the  Clinton  administration  is  trying  to  sell 
a  massive  tax  increase  to  reduce  our  Nation's 
tHXlget  deficit,  congressional  Democrats  are 
also  attempting  to  shove  through  a  budget 
busting  unemployment  benefits  bill. 

Instead  of  satisfying  the  pay-as-you-go  re- 
quirements of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990,  H.R.  920  simply  declares  a  national 
emergency.  As  a  result,  the  S5.7  billion  cost  of 
the  bill  will  be  added  to  an  already  huge  defi- 
cit. Considering  the  Clinton  administration's 
emphasis  on  balancing  the  budget,  I  am  sur- 
prised by  its  strong  support  for  this  obvious 
violation  of  fiscal  common  sense. 

Second,  many  States  who  would  benefit 
from  this  extension  have  unemployment  rates 
that  are  manageable.  While  the  national  un- 


employment rate  is  at  about  7.2  percent,  many 
States  have  much  lower  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. Under  H.R.  920,  these  States  would  be 
eligible  for  emergency  benefits. 

And  third,  as  a  result  of  legislation  last  year. 
States  can  now  trigger  extended  t)enefits  with- 
out Federal  action.  By  triggering  the  t)enefits, 
however.  States  would  automatically  accept 
one-half  of  the  cost.  Therefore,  many  States, 
which  have  budget  surpluses,  are  unwilling  to 
use  this  mechanism  and  are  waiting  for  the 
Federal  Government,  which  has  a  budget  defi- 
cit, to  cover  the  entire  cost. 

While  the  economy  is  steadily  improving, 
many  Americans  are  still  suffering  from  the  re- 
cession. I  would  like  to  see  an  extension  of 
unemployment  tjenefits,  but  considering  the  is- 
sues I  outlined  above.  I  am  compelled  to  with- 
hold my  support.  This  is  difficult  for  me  to  do, 
but  it  is  time  that  we  started  living  within  our 
means. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Clinton 
told  us  during  his  campaign  that  he  would 
focus  on  the  economy  like  a  laser  tseam. 

The  proposal  we  are  tjeing  asked  to  vote  on 
today  is  more  like  turning  a  garden  hose  on  a 
problem  with  results  t)eing  spread  far  and 
wide. 

We  are  tjeing  asked  to  extend  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  benefits  program  for  all 
States. 

We  agree  that  the  national  unemployment 
rate  remains  high  and  that  there  are  many 
Americans  that  require  additional  assistance. 

But,  should  we  provide  a  blanket  extension 
for  all  States  when  1 7  States  now  have  unem- 
ployment rates  tjelow  6  percent? 

Shouldn't  these  benefits  bie  better  targeted 
to  those  areas  that  really  need  them?  What 
happened  to  your  laser  beam,  Mr.  President? 

Congresswoman  Johnson  and  Congress- 
man Granoy  proposed  several  amend- 
ments— one  to  target  the  benefits  and  another 
requiring  States  with  positive  balances  in  their 
individual  trust  funds  to  contribute  to  the  pay- 
ment of  these  Isenefits.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  permanent  extended  benefits  program  re- 
quires. 

But,  we  have  been  foreclosed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  today  from  even  considering 
these  amendments  today. 

Instead,  we  are  presented  with  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  a  blanket  extension  of  tjenefits 
that  is  fully  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But,  perhaps  the  most  grievous  fact  is  that 
we're  avoiding  paying  for  this  extension  of 
benefits  by  declaring  it  an  emergency  and 
thereby  avoiding  our  pay  as  you  go  rule.  The 
S5.7  billion  in  new  spending  provided  and  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  adds  directly  to  the  deficit. 

This  is  the  third  extension  of  emergency  un- 
employment benefits  and  it  is  the  only  one 
that  we  haven't  paid  for. 

One  of  the  positive  aspects  of  the  much-ma- 
ligned 1990  budget  agreement  is  that  it  pro- 
vided a  measure  of  budget  discipline.  New  di- 
rect spending  had  to  be  paid  for. 

Yes,  an  emergency  can  be  declared  by  the 
President  to  override  this  budget  discipline. 

But  I  think  what  we  are  seeing  with  this  new 
President  is  that  if  he  supports  the  spending 
arxj  finds  it  important,  he  will  simply  justify  it 
by  declaring  an  emergency. 

This  relieves  the  President  of  the  difficult 
task  of  finding  offsets  for  new  spending  and 
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without  reductions  in  spending  in  other  areas, 
we're  simply  adding  again  to  the  deficit. 

I  have  to  oppose  this  bill  in  its  current  form 
today.  I  will  support  the  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  that  will  be  offered  by  Congressman 
Archer,  to  send  this  bill  back  to  the  commit- 
tee so  that  a  means  of  financing  it  can  be 
found. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  920.  We  are  still  facing  a  se- 
vere unemployment  problem  in  the  United 
States,  and  250,000  to  300,000  workers  ex- 
haust their  regular  State  unemployment  tjene- 
fits each  month.  The  economic  circumstances 
we  face  all  across  this  Nation  have  led  to  lay- 
offs, plant  closing,  and  few  opportunities  to  get 
these  workers  back  to  wori<. 

These  extended  benefits  give  workers  a 
chance  to  continue  looking  for  a  meaningful 
job  while  ensuring  their  families  still  are  pro- 
vided for.  These  tjenefits  can  help  while  wort<- 
ers  acquire  additional  skills  or  the  further  edu- 
cation they  need  to  work  in  today's  clianging 
work  force. 

While  we  authorize  these  extended  tjenefits, 
we  shouldn't  forget  atjout  the  many  workers 
who  have  run  out  of  extended  tjenefits  in  the 
last  year.  These  wort<ers  aren't  even  counted 
in  unemployment  figures,  but  just  tjecause 
they've  disappeared  from  the  Government's 
numbers  doesn't  mean  they  don1  need  our 
help  as  they  struggle  to  find  meaningful  em- 
ployment. I've  spoken  with  many  people  in 
western  Pennsylvania  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  more  than  a  year.  They're  frustrated, 
they're  hurting,  they're  losing  hope.  But  they 
want  to  work,  they're  good  woricers,  and  we 
should  stop  pretending  they  don't  exist  and 
help  them  to.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the 
next  step  after  H.R.  920  and  assist  the  long- 
term  unemployed  as  well. 

We  can't  address  the  unemployment  tjene- 
fits issue  and  think  our  task  is  completed  as 
far  as  the  unemployed  are  concerned,  how- 
ever. We  still  have  our  most  important  steps  to 
take  because,  while  these  tjenefits  can  help 
for  a  short  period  of  time,  this  bill  does  not  ad- 
dress the  real  problem  for  these  unemployed 
workers.  These  workers  need  jobs.  We  need 
tjetter  job  training  programs,  we  need  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  making  sure  these  workers 
have  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  Job  cre- 
ation must  tje  a  priority  for  this  Congress  tje- 
cause every  worker  who  wants  to  wori<  should 
have  the  chance  to  get  a  job. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Isegin  the  process 
of  rebuilding  our  economy  by  passing  H.R. 
920,  passing  legislation  to  assist  the  long-term 
unemployed,  and  getting  on  to  the  process  of 
passing  legislation  to  create  jobs.  It's  the  only 
way  we  can  eliminate  the  need  for  more  ex- 
tended unemployment  tjenefits  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  provide  critical  as- 
sistance to  millions  of  unemployed  Americans 
by  supporting  H.R.  920,  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act.  Fortunately, 
we  have  also  a  President  who  supports  this 
legislation  tjecause  he  recognizes  the  despair 
and  the  difficulties  that  so  many  people  are 
facing  today  as  they  struggle  to  find  a  job  and 
raise  a  family  in  these  hard  times.  H.R.  920 
would  extend  unemployment  benefits  so  that 
unemployed  workers  who  have  exhausted 
their  regular  benefits  could  be  eligible  for  20  or 
26  more  weeks  of  relief. 


I  have  heard  the  argument  that  we  doni 
need  this  legislatkjn  tjecause  the  recession  Is 
over  and  many  woricers  are  back  on  the  job. 
For  those  of  you  who  are  making  this  argu- 
ment against  H.R.  920,  I  woukJ  like  to  person- 
ally invite  you  to  accompany  me  to  my  district 
in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area.  There  is  no 
sign  of  recovery  there.  The  numljer  of  unem- 
ployed is  still  staggenng  and  new  job  opportu- 
nities are  still  a  dream  and  a  vision  that  seem 
a  long  way  off. 

During  the  months  ahead,  we  will  all  tje 
worthing  very  hard  to  assemble  a  new  plan  for 
America.  It  will  offer  many  much  needed  pro- 
grams to  put  Amerk:a  back  on  track  so  that 
this  country  is  stronger  and  smarter  and  ready 
to  face  the  new  challerjges  ahead.  In  the 
meantime,  millions  of  Americans  are  hurting 
and  have  no  chance  to  find  work.  Let's  sup- 
port H.R.  920  so  that  we  can  send  them  the 
quick  relief  that  they  deserve. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  week  ago 
today,  President  Clinton  gave  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  in  which  he  vowed  to  ttie 
American  people  that  the  days  of  fiscal  in^e- 
sponsibility  in  Government  were  a  thing  of  ttie 
past.  After  listening  to  the  Presidenrs  speech. 
I  must  admit  that  I  found  it  ironk;  that  just  1 
day  later,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  marked  up  the  unemployment 
compensation  bill,  H.R.  920,  which  wouW  add 
S5.7  tjillion  to  the  deficit. 

All  of  us  can  appreciate  the  hardships  faced 
by  the  long-term  unemployed.  However,  ex- 
tending tjenefits  to  these  individuals  by  adding 
to  the  deficit  does  not  put  these  people  back 
to  wort<  and  actually  hinders  the  creation  of 
jobs  by  forcing  the  Government  to  tjorrow 
more  from  the  private  sector.  Indeed,  all  we 
are  doing  is  continuing  to  tjorrow  from  future 
generations  to  feed  the  insafiatjie  spending 
appetite  of  this  Congress.  In  addition,  recent 
reports  show  that  the  economy  is  improving. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  1992,  the  economy 
grew  3.8  percent,  the  highest  level  in  4  years. 
This  expansion  lowered  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  from  7.7  percent  last  June,  to 
the  current  level  of  7. 1  pjercent. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  thai  H.R.  920  would 
increase  the  deficit  to  provide  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  to  17  States 
with  unemployment  rates  less  than  6  percent. 
Clearly,  if  an  unemployment  emergency  exists, 
it  is  not  nationwide  as  H.R.  920  suggests. 
Congress  recognized  these  regional  dif- 
ferences during  its  conskJeration  of  last  year's 
extended  unemployment  compensation  bill 
when  it  enacted  a  mectianism  to  enable  indi- 
vidual States  to  trigger  extended  tjenefits  in 
the  future  without  Congressional  action.  Under 
this  arrangement,  21  States  would  qualify  on 
March  6,  1993,  for  extended  tjenefits  with  the 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  trust 
fund  financing  half  the  cost  of  the  benefits. 
Currently,  these  21  States  have  a  net  balance 
of  SI  6  billion  in  their  trust  funds,  and  all  they 
have  to  do  to  extend  tjenefits  is  pass  legisla- 
tion to  enact  the  program.  Rather  than  allow 
individual  State  legislatures  to  decide  this 
issue  for  themselves,  H.R.  920  would  cir- 
cumvent the  States  by  declaring  the  current 
unemployment  rate  an  emergency  and  add 
the  cost  of  extended  benefits  to  the  deficit. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  fiscal  responsibility  by  de- 
feating H.R.  920. 
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Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup)port 
H.R.  920.  the  Emergency  UnempJoyment 
Compensation  Amendment  o(  1 993.  As  some- 
one who  represents  a  district  that  continues  to 
suffer  through  a  long  and  painful  recession,  I 
know  first  hand  how  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple need  this  extension.  I  receive  letters  and 
calls  to  my  office  from  constituents  who  are 
willing,  but  unable,  to  find  meaningful  employ- 
ment. 

Unlike  the  recessions  of  the  past,  many  of 
those  who  lost  their  jobs  will  never  be  rehired. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District,  many  of  their  former  places  of  em- 
pkjyment  have  moved.  As  long  as  we  have  a 
jobless  recovery,  we  must  stand  behind  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America.  For 
many  Americans,  this  extension  will  be  their 
only  source  of  income.  It  is  all  that  stands  in 
their  way  of  losing  their  home,  their  car,  their 
dream  of  giving  their  children  a  better  future. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  obligation  is  quite  clear.  We 
must  support  the  people  who  have  worked 
hard  and  played  by  the  rules.  They  are  looking 
to  Washington  for  leadership.  Let  us  not  dis- 
appoint them. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
recent  State  of  the  Union  Address,  President 
Clinton  called  on  all  Americans  to  join  with  him 
in  a  journey  of  renewal  for  our  country's  econ- 
omy and  Its  people.  H.R.  920,  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments  of 
1993,  is  an  important  first  step  in  that  journey, 
as  we  in  this  Chamber  reach  out  to  offer  a 
helping  hand  to  our  Nation's  long-term  unem- 
ployed workers. 

Today,  unlike  on  previous  occasions,  we 
don't  have  to  fight  to  make  the  White  House 
see  that  our  economy  is  in  trouble,  and  that 
our  people  are  hurting.  President  Clinton  has 
proposed  H.R.  920  as  part  of  his  overall  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package  and  asked  that  it  be 
designated  as  emergency  spending  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  It  is  right 
arxl  appropriate  to  pass  this  bill  under  emer- 
gency designation,  because  it  gets  help  to  job- 
less workers  quickly,  and  keeps  funds  avail- 
able to  implement  the  President's  job  stimulus 
initiatives. 

Over  the  course  of  this  recession,  I  have 
spoken  with  countless  men  and  women  in  my 
district  who  are  out  of  work,  and  who  must 
struggle  every  day  to  keep  food  on  the  table 
and  their  bills  paid.  I  have  heard  from  auto- 
workers  in  Ypsilanti  and  Livonia,  whose  plants 
have  been  slated  for  closure,  and  whose  fami- 
lies wait  for  some  sign  of  hope.  I  have  spoken 
before  on  this  floor  atx)ut  a  woman  from 
Wayne,  Ml.  who  was  laid  off  when  her  factory 
was  downsized,  and  who  stands  to  lose  the 
house  that  her  family  has  lived  in  for  decades. 
And  I  have  talked  with  young  people  in  Ann 
Artx)r,  Ml.  who.  having  sacnficed  to  go  to  col- 
lege and  earn  a  degree,  firxj  themselves  laid 
off  from  their  first  job,  and  unable  to  find  even 
teipporary  employment,  let  alone  a  job  in  the 
fiekj  they  studied  and  trained  for.  These  are 
the  people  that  we  are  here  to  help  today. 

While  the  worst  of  the  recession  seems  to 
have  passed,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  a  long  way 
from  turning  the  corner  on  our  economk;  trou- 
bles. Unlike  most  recoveries,  this  long-awaited 
economic  upturn  has  failed  to  produce  the 


number  of  jobs  that  many  expected.  The  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  starxJs  at  7.1  per- 
cent today,  even  higher  than  when  in  the 
deepest  part  of  tfie  recession.  Employment 
has  increased  by  only  half  a  percentage  point 
since  recovery  has  begun.  In  real  terms,  that 
means  that  the  recovery  has  only  regained 
about  half  of  the  1.7  million  jobs  that  we  lost 
to  the  recession. 

In  my  State,  whose  people  have  felt  the  inrv 
pact  of  these  economic  hard  times  as  much 
as  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  long-term  un- 
employment continues  to  take  a  devastating 
toll.  In  Michigan,  unemployment  still  starxJs  at 
7.8  percent — that  is  357,000  workers  who  still 
cannot  find  a  job. 

The  measure  that  is  before  us  today  is  de- 
signed to  help  tfiese  workers.  H.R.  920  ex- 
tends the  authorization  lor  new  claims  lor 
emergency  unemployment  benefits  from 
March  6,  1993,  to  October  2,  1993,  so  that  ap- 
proximately 2  million  Americans  who  will  have 
exhausted  their  26  weeks  of  regular  benefits 
would  remain  eligible  for  an  additional  20  or 
26  weeks  of  extended  benefits,  depending  on 
each  State's  jobless  rate. 

H.R.  920  also  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  work  with  States  in  developing  auto- 
mated systems  to  identify  dislocated  workers 
and  refer  them  to  vital  employment  services. 

In  the  weeks  ahead.  Congress  will  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  President's  economic 
stimulus  package.  It  is  only  right  that  today  we 
pass  the  first  part  of  that  package,  an  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  tjenefits  which  will  en- 
able the  long-term  unemployed  to  sustain 
themselves  until  they  are  able  to  find  a  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
President  Clinton  in  taking  the  first  step  toward 
economic  renewal  by  quickly  passing  this 
comrrxDnsense  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much 
to  be  debated  in  the  President's  economic 
plan.  Many  of  us  will  seek  lurlher  cuts.  Some 
of  us  will  seek  a  different  mix  of  taxes,  or  cuts. 

However,  what  is  not  detjatable  is  that  we 
are  mired  in  a  period  of  low  or  nonexistent 
economic  growth  with  persistently  high  unem- 
ployment. 

There  have  tjeen  some  Indications  that  the 
economy  is  growing.  All  of  us  wetoome  them. 

However,  there  has  been  no  indication  that 
new  jobs  are  being  created. 

In  fact,  we  know  that  many  of  the  jobs  that 
typically  led  us  out  of  recessions  in  the  past — 
semiskilled,  high-paying  manufacturing  jobs — 
are  never  coming  back. 

Until  new  jobs  are  created,  the  unemployed 
will  not  be  able  to  find  jobs. 

If  we  do  not  extend  benefits,  the  men  and 
women  who  cannot  finds  jobs,  proud  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  and  supported  fami- 
lies their  whole  adult  lives,  will  be  forced  onto 
welfare. 

This  is  not  what  our  Nation  is  about.  We 
must  extend  benefits;  we  must  extend  them 
today.  And  tfien  we  must  get  onto  the  busi- 
ness of  passing  the  Clinton  ecorxjmic  program 
and  restructuring  our  economy  to  create  the 
jobs  that  will  once  again  allow  the  American 
middle  and  lower  classes  to  prosper. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  will 
vote  to  grant  some  temporary  relief  to  the  9 
million  Americans  who  are  still  out  of  work  de- 
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spite  signs  of  economic  recovery.  We  must 
keep  in  mind,  however,  that  this  is  just  a  tenv 
porary  measure  and  no  solution  to  our  unenrv 
ployment  or  economk:  problems. 

Sometimes,  up  here  in  Washington,  when 
we  legislate,  we  forget  we  are  dealing  not  with 
stafistics  but  with  very  human  problems.  My 
hometown  of  Wichita  is  facing  enormous  lay- 
offs at  Beech  Aircraft  and  the  Boeing  Co.  An 
addifional  6,000  Kansas  families  are  now  star- 
ing at  economic  crisis.  While  I  am  sure  they 
appreciate  passage  of  another  benefits  exten- 
sion bill,  this  legislation  does  not  come  close 
to  alleviating  the  hardship  these  people  face. 

For  example,  they  must  deal  with  a  manda- 
tory 20-percent  withholding  tax  on  their  perv 
sion  benefits  if  they  don't  roll  them  over  into 
an  IRA.  This  can  be  a  real  blow  to  those  who 
need  their  retirement  savings  to  pay  tlieir  bills. 
In  addition,  this  bill  doesn't  address  how  they 
are  going  to  pay  for  their  health  insurance. 
CORBA  benefits  will  be  out  of  many  of  these 
families'  range.  It  doesn't  tell  them  how  they 
are  going  to  find  another  job  in  a  city  heavily 
dependent  on  a  troubled  aviation  industry.  It 
doesn't  tell  them  how  they  are  going  to  pay 
the  mortgage  or  the  rent  or  how  they  are 
going  to  put  their  kids  through  school.  These 
are  real  problems  that  real  people  have  to 
deal  with  every  day. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which  attempts 
to  address  some  of  these  issues.  I  do  it  with 
mixed  emotions  because  it  also  is  just  a  tem- 
porary solution.  My  t)ill  will  exempt  those  who 
are  involuntarily  separated  from  their  jobs  from 
the  10-percent  penalty  for  early  withdrawals 
from  an  IRA.  Now,  I  realize  this  would  not  help 
everyor>e.  but  current  law  requires  those  leav- 
ing their  job,  for  whatever  reason,  to  roll  their 
pension  benefits  directly  into  another  retire- 
ment plan  or  l>e  assessed  an  eariy  20-percent 
withholding  tax.  Unlike  measures  which  simply 
repeal  the  mandatory  withholding,  this  will  at 
least  encourage  people  to  save  their  retire- 
ment by  rolling  it  into  an  IRA,  only  using  it  if 
they  absolutely  need  it. 

Those  who  lace  poverty  or  a  medical  catas- 
trophe should  have  the  option  ot  using  some 
of  their  retirement  savings  to  get  them  through 
a  crisis.  In  addition,  they  should  be  able  to  use 
it  to  purchase  health  insurance  or  COBRA 
coverage  lor  their  families  or  to  meet  tuition 
payments  for  a  child  in  college. 

Again,  this  bill  only  adds  a  little  more  adhe- 
sive to  a  Band-Aid  approach.  We  need  to 
move  past  the  temporary  fixes  and  look  at 
long-term  solutions.  We  need  to  address  the 
issue  of  national  health  insurance  to  ensure 
that  when  people  lose  their  jobs  they  won't 
have  to  use  their  retirement  savings  to  pay  lor 
health  care  coverage. 

We  need  to  look  lor  ways  to  create  the  jobs 
to  put  these  9  million  people  back  to  work,  like 
reinvesting  in  our  manufacturing  base.  Amer- 
ica has  led  the  world  in  aviation  technology 
arxj  exports.  That  lead  had  slipped  dramati- 
cally, and  we  are  in  serious  danger  ol  losing 
one  of  the  remaining  areas  which  we  domi- 
nate internationally.  We  have  watched  this 
happen  with  dozens  of  other  American  indus- 
tries. We  are  on  our  way  to  becoming  a  conv 
pletely  service-oriented  economy.  How  can  we 
continue  to  lead  the  world  if  we  let  that  hap- 
pen? Before  we  lose  our  industrial  base  en- 
tirely, this  Government  must  make  a  serious 
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commitment  to  take  an  active  role  in  rebuilding 
and  supporting  America's  manufacturing  tjase. 
It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  do  so. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  by  President  Clin- 
ton's speech  Monday  in  California  outlining  the 
administration's  new  initiative:  Technology  for 
America's  economic  growth.  The  President 
spoke  about  plans  to  invest  in  R&D  in  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  and  materials,  aero- 
space, and  biotechnology.  He  wants  to  in- 
crease partnerships  tsetween  industry  and  na- 
tional laboratories,  expand  Commerce  match- 
ing grants  for  industry-led  R&D  consortia,  re- 
form our  antitrust  laws  to  permit  joint  produc- 
tion ventures,  and  make  the  research  and  ex- 
perimentation tax  credit  permanent.  This  ad- 
ministration recognizes  that  investment  in 
technology  leads  to  long-term  growrth  which 
creates  jobs. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  made  national 
health  care  reform  a  priority  for  his  administra- 
fion.  Hopefully,  in  the  future,  American  wort<- 
ers  will  not  have  to  fear  loss  of  coverage  if 
they  lose  their  jobs. 

These  are  the  long-term  solutions  on  which 
we  need  to  concentrate.  I  am  excited  that  we 
have  a  President  who  is  forward  looking,  who 
is  not  simply  focusing  on  the  temporary  Band- 
Aids  to  get  the  unemployed  through  the  next 
7  months.  I  look  fonward  to  working  with  him 
on  these  initiafives,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  seize  the  opportunity  to  be  activists  in  look- 
ing lor  ways  to  rebuild  America's  economy  so 
that  this  benefits  extension  bill  will  be  our  last. 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  920.  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1993.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  slow  but  economic  recovery.  How- 
ever, as  Secretary  of  Latx)r  Roben  Reich  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  it's  a  unique  recovery  that  is  not  ac- 
comfjanied  by  an  exp>ansion  in  jobs.  So,  even 
though  we  might  feel  good  about  the  turn  in 
the  economy,  we  must  not  forget  those  who 
are  still  lett  behind. 

This  bill  will  assist  those  250,000  to  300,000 
people  who  are  now  unemployed  and  would 
othenwise  exhaust  their  basic  benefits  after 
March  6.  This  bill  will  protect  these  people  in 
a  period  when  it  is  still  very  difficult  to  secure 
new  employment. 

Even  in  supporting  this  bill  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  House  that  I  am  disappointed 
that  we  cannot  do  anything  about  the  over  3 
million  Americans  who  have  already  ex- 
hausted their  tjasic  unemployment  benefits 
arxl  also  their  emergency  benefits.  In  my 
home  State,  New  York,  there  are  over 
300.000  people  in  this  class  of  unemployed. 
That  is  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  total.  In  this 
economy,  i  fully  expect  both  these  numbers  to 
grow. 

Where  do  we  expect  these  people  to  go?  It 
is  bad  enough  that  we  have  this  anomalous 
economic  recovery  where  thousands  are  laid 
off  in  fell  swoops  while  corporate  profits  grow. 
What  is  truly  disappointing  is  the  existence  of 
few  alternative  job  opportunities  for  these  vic- 
tims of  the  economic  policies  of  the  past 
dozen  years.  The  President  is  right;  we  must 
create  opportunities,  education  and  training 
vehicles,  lor  all  Americans  to  be  capable  ol 
changing  course  in  midstream. 

But.  we  are  not  going  to  solve  our  economic 
problems  in  the  long  run  without  addressing 


the  fundamental  lack  of  opportunity  for  not 
only  the  long-term  unemployed,  but  also  those 
who  have  not  been  aWe  to  enter  the  economic 
mainstream  even  during  ttie  false  boom  years 
of  the  1980's.  We  have  communities  full  of 
long-term  unemployed  people  who  have  either 
already  or  are  fast  losing  hope  in  any  chance 
to  break  through  the  system  of  miasma  in  their 
communities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  means  to  making  sure  that  no  more 
unemployed  fall  through  the  safety  nets  of  our 
system  and  join  those  who  have  already  been 
forgotten  by  so  many. 

I  further  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  legislation  in  this  Congress  to  ad- 
dress the  most  desperate  communities  of  our 
Nation  with  a  plan  to  provide  the  tax  relief  and 
investment  for  those  in  our  most  needy  conrv 
munifies.  The  President  has  already  indicated 
in  his  proposal  to  make  such  investments.  I 
am  convinced  that  they  will  pay  off  in  a  way 
that  we  will  not  be  compelled  to  pass  legisla- 
tion such  as  this  bill  because  our  economy  will 
be  producing  good  jobs  at  good  wages. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  support  for  the  legislation  b>efore  us  today 
which  will  provide  up  to  20  weeks  of  additional 
unemployment  tjenefits  to  people  in  my  State 
of  Maine. 

Like  all  of  you,  I  have  heard  from  my  con- 
stituents and  of  their  struggle  to  find  work  and 
of  their  pain  when  none  is  found.  Jfie  hard- 
working people  of  Maine  are  frustrated  and 
neariy  at  the  end  of  their  rope,  beset  by  the 
lack  of  jobs.  Unemployment  simply  remains 
too  high,  with  47,400  persons  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  the  plain  and  sim- 
ple truth — our  economy  is  not  producing  jobs 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  once  again  extending 
unemployment  benefits  attests  to  this.  Al- 
though signs  ol  economic  recovery  are  t)egin- 
ning  to  emerge — an  increase  in  productivity 
and  GNP  notably — ^job  creation  lags  far  be- 
hind. But  it  is  work  that  people  want  and  need. 
Some  who  have  not  found  work  have  left 
Maine  to  try  their  luck  elsewhere,  leaving  be- 
hind family  and  friends.  But  the  rest  remain, 
looking  for  work,  ready  to  wori<,  when  a  job 
comes  along. 

So  the  legislation  before  us,  by  allowing 
Maine  to  provide  up  to  20  additional  weeks  of 
benefits  to  those  who  are  now  exhausting  their 
regular  benefits,  will  help  families  stay  to- 
gether, keep  roofs  over  their  heads,  and  pay 
the  bills. 

These  people  need  our  help  now  more  than 
ever.  My  constituents  are  hardworking  people 
arKJ  all  they  are  looking  for  is  the  chance  to 
work.  By  adopting  this  legislation  we  will  pro- 
vide many  of  them  the  financial  assistance  to 
make  it  through  a  difficult  time.  It  is  up  to  us 
in  this  Chamber  to  do  our  part  to  help  the 
economy  recover  so  that  our  constituents  will 
have  a  paycheck  to  look  forward  to,  not  an  un- 
employment check. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednes- 
day. President  Clinton  presented  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  restore  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. Today,  just  a  week  later,  we're  ready  to 
act  on  the  first  part  of  the  President's  pack- 
age. 

We  can't  ignore  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
people  hardest  hit  by  the  recession,  workers 
who  lost  their  jobs  through  no  fault  of  their 


own  and  havent  been  able  to  find  work  In  this 
soft  economy  even  after  months  of  looking. 
The  bill  we'll  vote  on  today  extends  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  benefits  program  to  pro- 
vide a  confinuing  safety  net  to  these  workers. 
Even  though  there  are  signs  of  recovery, 
the  job  creation  that  normally  follows  a  reces- 
sion is  lagging  way  behind.  If  you're  not  con- 
vinced, just  ask  the  quarter  million  men  and 
women  who'll  exhaust  their  regular  unemploy- 
ment tjenefits  this  month,  and  the  others  who 
stand  to  have  the  same  experience  every 
month  this  year.  Even  in  Colorado,  wtiere 
we're  blessed  with  relatively  low  unemploy- 
ment, thousands  of  families  need  this  help. 

Unemployment  insurance  also  provkJes  a 
needed  stimulus  to  the  economy.  This  is  an 
important  part  of  Presklent  Clinton's  program 
for  economic  stability  and  renewal. 

The  plan  presented  by  Presklent  Clinton  just 
1  week  ago  is  a  balanced  or»e,  combining  a 
short-term  stimulus  to  sustain  the  economy's 
upswing,  with  long-term  investment,  serious 
cuts  in  Government  spending,  arxJ  revenue  in- 
creases. All  together,  this  program  will  set  the 
right  course. 

Our  Nafion  is  at  a  crucial  juncture.  We  can 
passively  accept  the  status  quo  or  we  can  em- 
brace our  responsibilities  and  plan  a  better  fu- 
ture for  ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  grand- 
children. 

Today,  we  take  a  first  step  in  meeting  those 
responsibilities,  enacting  the  first  segment  of 
PreskJent  Clinton's  economic  package.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  stand  with  the  President  and 
act  without  delay  to  get  the  country  moving 
ahead. 

Mr.  CALVERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  carrv 
paigned  for  Congress  last  year,  I  promised 
that  I  woukj  do  everything  I  could  to  reduce 
the  Nation's  budget  deficit  by  50  percent.  Ttnat 
was  a  commitment  which  I  did  not  make  lightly 
at  the  time,  and  one  whk;h  I  continue  to  take 
very  seriously  now  that  I  am  in  office. 

Primarily  for  that  reason,  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  support  a  t)ill — H.R.  920 — which 
will  add  S5.7  tjillion  to  the  national  debt  over 
the  next  2  years.  If  the  sponsors  and  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  offered  some  means 
of  paying  for  this  extension  of  unemployment 
benefits,  as  was  offered  in  both  1991  and 
1 992  legislation,  I  would  have  been  inclined  to 
support  them,  but  tfiey  did  rrat.  They  cfrose  in- 
stead to  once  again  add  to  our  deficit— a  defi- 
cit which  is  already  out  of  control. 

Besides  not  providing  a  source  of  funding, 
this  measure  has  another  flaw — it  makes  no 
distinctions  between  States  where  the  reces- 
sion is  actually  over,  and  those,  such  as  my 
State  of  Califomia,  which  still  have  severe  un- 
employment problems.  The  fact  is  that  emer- 
gerx;y  assistance  is  not  needed  in  many 
States. 

Likewise,  I  cannot  support  this  measure  be- 
cause there  is  already  a  provision  in  law  for 
providing  extended  unemployment  t)enefits  in 
those  States  where  they  are  needed,  such  as 
California.  In  fact,  under  current  law,  21  States 
could  extend  unemployment  tienefits  on  their 
own  for  13  or  20  weeks  without  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

And  finally,  I  cannot  support  this  legislation 
t)ecause  it  violates  the  very  principles  which 
President  Clinton  claims  he  is  promoting  in  his 
new  economic  plan.  It  does  not  reduce  the 
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deficit— in  fact,  it  adds  to  it.  It  does  not  provide 
incentives  for  retraining — in  fact,  it  provides  no 
incentives  at  aJI.  And.  it  does  nothing  to  pro- 
nx)te  jobs  creation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  sympathy  for 
those  people  who  are  unemployed— particu- 
larly those  from  my  State,  who  have  been  hit 
particularly  hard — and  I  would  support  a  re- 
sponsible bill  to  extend  unemployment  cofD- 
pensation.  Given  current  economic  conditions, 
this  one  is  not  responsible. 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  920,  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments  of 
1993. 

Although  the  economy  is  getting  better,  the 
recession  is  not  completely  over,  especially  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  the  unemployment  rate  is 
well  atx)ve  the  national  average.  H.R.  920  rec- 
ognizes this  fact  and  would  provide  26  weeks 
of  additional  unemployment  benefits  in  my 
State. 

Moreover,  in  past  recoveries,  an  average  of 
228,000  jobs  had  been  added  by  this  time.  By 
comparison,  the  current  recovery  has  only 
added  29,000  jotjs. 

The  37,200  unemployed  in  Rhode  Island 
are  not  looking  for  a  free  ride.  They  are  my 
neightwrs — ttiey  are  displaced  defense  work- 
ers, computer  engineers,  and  carpenters — 
people  who  want  desperately  to  get  back  to 
work.  There  is  real  pain  out  there:  Nearly  9 
million  Amerrcans  are  jobless.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  temporary  assistance  and 
hope  to  our  out-ol-work  citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  what  is  right, 
arxj  join  me  in  supporting  quick  passage  of 
this  much  needed  measure. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaRocco).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 103,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  bill,  as  amended. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  ARCHER 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Archer  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  920  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  instructions  to  report  the  bill 
back  promptly  to  the  House  without  Section 
6.  (deaigTiating  the  spending  provided  and  au- 
thorized as  emergency  requirements  under 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985).  and  with  an  extension  of 
the  emergency  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  through  October  1993  which  is  offset 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  current 
budget  rules  and  which  does  not  increase  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Archer]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  general  debate  on  H.R.  920,  it  be- 
came abundantly  clear  that  its  lack  of 
a  funding  mechanism  means  that  it 
will  drive  the  deficit  up  another  $5.7 
billion  at  the  very  time  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  reducing  it. 

My  motion  to  recommit  is  very  sim- 
ple and  straightforward.  It  directs  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board.  It  says  to 
bring  us  back  a  bill  that  is  fully  and 
honestly  paid  for  in  accordance  with 
the  budget  law  without  resorting  to 
deficit-increasing  emergency  gim- 
micks. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  fact 
Republicans  on  the  committee  did  offer 
amendments  to  finance  an  extension  of 
benefits.  The  Clinton  administration 
flatly  rejected  even  discussing  the  mer- 
its of  those  amendments  when  they 
were  offered  in  the  committee.  They 
were  all  defeated  out  of  hand  without 
debate  on  a  party-line  vote. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  then  refused 
to  allow  the  House  to  consider  any  of 
those  amendments  on  the  floor. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
your  only  chance  now  to  stand  up  for 
your  right  to  vote  on  a  fully  financed 
package  which  does  not  increase  the 
deficit  is  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

As  we  mentioned  in  our  minority 
views  on  H.R.  920,  Republicans  are  split 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  pro- 
gram should  be  extended  once  again, 
but  we  are  united  on  the  issue  of 
whether  those  benefits  should  be  paid 
for. 

I  think  a  number  of  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  feel  the  same 
way.  That  is  why  we  are  bringing  this 
motion  t)efore  you.  Vote  with  us  to  re- 
commit the  bill.  Your  choice  is  simple: 
A  "yes"  vote  is  a  vote  against  increas- 
ing the  deficit  by  another  $5.7  billion. 
A  "no"  vote  puts  you  squarely  on 
record  as  voting  to  increase  the  deficit. 

We  can  do  better.  Send  the  bill  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  tell  President  Clinton  that  this 
time  his  representatives  ought  to  lis- 
ten to  those  who  want  to  approach  pay- 
ing for  increased  benefits  responsibly. 

In  my  statement  on  the  bill  in  the 
original  debate.  I  quoted  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Bentsen  when  he  was  Senator 
Lloyd  Bentsen  last  year.  It  bears  re- 
peating. Here  were  his  words: 

I  do  not  want  to  see  us  add  to  the  deficit. 
I  want  to  see  us  pay  for  what  we  do  In  the 
way  of  unemployment  compensation.  It  is 
impossible  almost  to  get  the  administration 
to  show  leadership  and  say  where  we  pick  up 
the  money  to  extend  the  benefits.  And  it  is 
that  kind  of  philosophy  that  has  us  in  the 
kind  of  straitjacket  that  we  are  now.  It  is 
that  kind  of  philosophy  that  has  tripled  the 
national  debt.  It  is  that  kind  of  philosophy 
that  gives  us  a  $400  billion  deficit,  and  we 
have  got  to  start  turning  that  around. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Santorum], 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 


on  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  appeal  to  the  freshman  Mem- 
bers who  I  have  been  reading  about 
telling  me  that  they  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  being  fiscally  responsible 
first,  that  they  do  not  want  to  go  out 
and  do  all  of  this  spending,  that  they 
do  not  want  to  go  out  and  do  all  this; 
they  want  to  be  fiscally  responsible 
first. 

I  hear  the  President  running  round. 
Mr.  Speaker,  saying,  "I  want  my 
spending  cuts  first.  I  want  to  be  fis- 
cally responsible  first."  This  is  first. 
This  is  the  first  element  of  the  Clinton 
plan. 

First,  you  can  be  responsible  and  sup- 
port the  Clinton  plan  to  extend  bene- 
fits and  do  it  by  paying  for  it.  This  is 
your  opportunity  right  here. 

You  say  put  it  first,  put  people  first, 
put  spending  reductions  first,  put  re- 
sponsibility first.  First,  you  have  to 
vote   "yes"  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Matsui]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the     gentleman     from     Oregon     [Mr. 

KOPETSKI]. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  fact  is  we  still  ask  for  a  specific 
plan.  We  are  not  getting  a  specific 
plan. 

We  got  a  baby  of  a  plan,  if  you  will  in 
the  full  committee  that  would  have 
been  a  3-month  program.  We  are  offer- 
ing a  7-month  program  for  the  unem- 
ployed here  in  the  United  States.  These 
are  people  who  are  willing,  able,  ac- 
tively seeking  work,  and  there  is  no  job 
out  there,  and  the  statistics,  the  fact  is 
the  number  of  these  people  exhausting 
unemployment  benefits  is  shooting  out 
of  sight.  It  is  not  even  leveling  off  let 
alone  going  down 

There  is  not  a  lot  of  credibility  in 
this  Chamber  about  paying  for  unem- 
ployment benefits.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  a 
little  bit  of  history  from  the  last  ses- 
sion. We  brought  an  unemployment  bill 
to  this  floor  in  August.  We  barely  got 
it  passed,  and  the  President,  then 
President  Bush,  refused  to  declare  the 
emergency  and  recognize  that  there  are 
unemployed  people  in  America.  Three 
months  later  in  October  we  brought  an- 
other plan  to  the  floor.  We  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  fund  it  through 
the  FUTA  tax.  We  got  65  Members  will- 
ing to  increase  the  FUTA  tax  to  pay 
for  that. 

Where  is  the  credibility  to  pay  for 
these  kinds  of  programs? 

Finally,  when  President  Bush's  popu- 
larity in  the  polls  dropped  below  50  per- 
cent, he  recognized  that  there  were  un- 
employed people  in  this  Nation,  that 
people  were  hurting  and  suffering,  and, 
you  bet,  then  he  signed  an  unemploy- 


ment bill  which  he  would  not  even  ne- 
gotiate over  before  then. 

Is  this  the  first  element  of  President 
Clinton's  plan?  You  bet  it  is,  one  that 
says  put  people  first,  not  statistics 
first. 

The  fact  is  that  people  voted  for 
change  because  they  wanted  a  Presi- 
dent who  would  recognize  that  Ameri- 
cans are  hurting,  hurting  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  have  grown  up  in  a  family  where 
my  dad  was  unemployed.  He  was  unem- 
ployed for  2  years,  2  years,  and  it  hurts. 
You  are  about  to  lose  your  home.  You 
wonder  where  the  next  meal  is  going  to 
come  from.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  not  talking  about  some 
macroeconomic  theory.  We  are  talking 
about  people,  people  in  this  society 
who  are  going  hungry.  Children  are 
going  hungry.  That  is  why  we  have  got 
to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all 
Members,  when  they  come  into  this 
Chamber,  will  know  what  this  motion 
to  recommit  is  really  all  about. 

It  basically  says  send  it  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
then  find  a  way  to  come  up  with  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

It  is  ironic  that  after  a  whole  week 
since  we  passed  the  bill  out  of  commit- 
tee and  since  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
has  been  talking  about  how  we  have  to 
fund  this  program,  they  have  only  said 
come  up  with  a  way  to  fund  it,  no  spe- 
cifics in  this  particular  motion  to  re- 
commit. It  is  ironic. 

Now.  let  us  be  very,  very  clear  about 
this.  If.  in  fact,  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit passes  or  this  bill  goes  down  today, 
on  March  6  those  people  who  are  on  un- 
employment benefits  and  those  new 
people  will  not  get  benefits.  There  is 
not  going  to  be  any  time  to  deal  with 
this  particular  problem. 

Let  me  conclude  by  making  this  ob- 
servation: This  is  the  first  step  of  the 
President's  economic  program.  This  is 
part  of  his  stimulus  program. 

We  have  an  obligation.  We  have  an 
obligation  in  this  body  to  make  sure 
that  we  continue  to  pass  his  legisla- 
tion. We  have  a  major  deficit-reduction 
package  coming  up,  hopefully,  in  July 
of  this  year.  We  have  the  fiscal  stimu- 
lus package  that  will  probably  be  com- 
ing up  in  April  of  this  year.  And  this  is 
the  first  step  of  those  three  parts  of 
this  program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  out  there  who  need  these 
benefits  that,  in  fact,  this  body  will 
vote  to  support  the  legislation  and  op- 
pose this  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  5 
of  rule  XV,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  be  taken  on  the  question  of  pas- 
sage. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas   186,   nays 
229,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  40] 
YEAS— 186 


AUard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA> 

Baker  (LAi 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Bate  man 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Condit 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

Deal 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

English  (OKI 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  <CT) 

Franks  (NJ I 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gilchrest 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 


.Andrews  (ME) 
.Andrews  ( NJ ) 
Andrews  (TXi 
Applegate 


Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hayes 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hufnngton 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Is  took 

Johnson  (CTi 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  ( FL ) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Machtley 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Minge 

MoUnari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

NAYS— 229 

Bacchus  (FL)  Barrett  (WI) 

Baesler  Becerra 

Barcla  Beilenson 

Barlow  Herman 


Myers 

Nussle 

Orton 

Packard 

Parker 

Paxon 

Penny 

Petri 

Pombo 

Porter 

Pryce  (OH) 

(Guillen 

Quinn 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

Santorum 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Sensecbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  lAK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


BeviU 

Hillianl 

Payne (NJ) 

Bilbray 

Hinchey 

Payne (VA) 

Bishop 

Hoagland 

Pelosl 

Blackwell 

Hochbrueckner 

Peterson  (FL) 

Bonior 

Holden 

Peterson  (MN) 

Borski 

Hoyer 

Pickett 

Boucher 

Hughes 

Pickle 

Brewster 

Inslee 

Pomeroy 

Brooks 

Jacobs 

Poshard 

Browder 

Jefferson 

Price  (NC) 

Brown  (CA) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Rahall 

Brown  (FL) 

Johnson.  E.  B 

Rangel 

Brown  (OH) 

Johnston 

Reed 

Bryant 

Kanjorski 

Reynolds 

Byrne 

Kaptur 

Richardson 

Cantwell 

Kennedy 

Roemer 

Card  in 

Kennelly 

Rose 

Can- 

Kildee 

Rostenkowski 

Chapman 

Kleczka 

Rowland 

Clay 

Klein 

Roybal-Allard 

Clayton 

Kllnk 

Rush 

Clement 

KopeUki 

Sabo 

Clybum 

Kreldler 

Sanders 

Coleman 

LaFalce 

Sangmeister 

Collins  (ID 

Lambert 

Sarpalius 

Collins  (MI) 

Lancaster 

Sawyer 

Conyers 

LaRocco 

Schenk 

Coppersmith 

Laughlin 

Schroeder 

Costello 

Lehman 

Schumer 

Coyne 

Levin 

Scott 

Cramer 

Lewis  (GA) 

Serrano 

Danner 

Lipinski 

Sharp 

Darden 

Lloyd 

Shepherd 

de  la  Garza 

Long 

Skaggs 

DeFazio 

Lowey 

Skelton 

DeLauro 

Maloney 

Slattery 

Dellums 

Mann 

Slaughter 

Derrick 

Man  ton 

Smith  (LA) 

Deutsch 

Margolies- 

Spratt 

Dicks 

Mezvinsky 

Stark 

Dlngell 

Markey 

Stokes 

DUon 

Martinez 

Strickland 

Dooley 

Matsui 

Studds 

Durbln 

Mazzoli 

Stupak 

Edwards  (CA) 

McCloskey 

Swett 

Edwards  (TX) 

McDermott 

Swift 

Engel 

McHale 

Synar 

English  (AZI 

McKinney 

Tanner 

Eshoo 

McNulty 

Tejeda 

Fazio 

Meehan 

Thornton 

Fields  (LA) 

.Meek 

Thurman 

Filner 

Menendez 

Torres 

Fingerhut 

Mfume 

Torricelli 

Flake 

Miller  (CA) 

Towns 

Foglietta 

Mineta 

Traficant 

Ford  (MI) 

Mink 

Tucker 

Frank  (MA) 

Moakley 

Unsoeld 

Frost 

Mollohan 

Velazquez 

Furse 

Montgomery 

Vento 

Gejdenson 

Moran 

Visclosky 

Gephardt 

Murphy 

Volkmer 

Gibbons 

Murtha 

Waters 

Glickman 

Nadler 

Watt 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Waxman 

Gordon 

Neal(.MA) 

Wheat 

Green 

Seal  (NO 

Whltten 

Gutierrez 

Oberstar 

Williams 

Hall  (OH) 

Obey 

Wilson 

Hamburg 

Giver 

Wise 

Hamilton 

Ortiz 

Woolsey 

Harman 

Owens 

Wyden 

Hastings 

Pallone 

W>-nn 

Hefner 

Pastor 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Abercrombie 

Evans 

McOade 

Ackerman 

Ford  (TN) 

Oxley 

Barton 

Gillmor 

Solomon 

Castle 

Henrj' 

Washington 

Cooper 

Lantos 

Yates 

D  1753 

Messrs.  SARPALIUS.  BARCIA. 
HILLIARD.  TUCKER.  JEFFERSON, 
MARKEY,  and  RICHARDSON  changed 
their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GALLO  and  Mr.  McCURDY 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea.  " 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LaRocco).  The  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  remind  the  Members  that 
this  is  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  254,   nays 
161,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  41] 
YEAS— 254 


Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  ( N  J I 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Bacchus (FL) 

Baesler 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bertnan 

BevlU 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

BUckwell 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Browder 

Brown  iCA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Carr 

Chapman 

CUy 

Clayton 

Clybom 

Coleman 

Collins  (GA> 

Collins  (IL I 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Conyers 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CAI 

Emerson 

En^I 

Ensllsb  (AZi 

Eshoo 

Everett 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Fllner 

Pinserhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 


B. 


Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Holden 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson.  E. 

Johnston 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

LaRocco 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (G.\) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvlnsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 


Menendez 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moran 

Morella 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Pallone 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

I>ayne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NC) 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strickland 


Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

BachusiAL) 

Baker  (CA I 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

B&rtlett 

Bate  man 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Sunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Clement 

Clinger 

Coble 

Combest 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

Deal 

DeLay 

Dickey 

Doollttle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edwards  (TX) 

English  (OK) 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Barton 

Brooks 

Castle 


Torricelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 

NAYS— 161 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

HeHey 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoke 

Houghton 

Hufflngton 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Mann 

ManzuUo 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Cooper 

Evans 

Ford(TN) 

Gillmor 

Henry 


Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

W(5ol8ey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Young  (AK) 


Miller  (FL) 

MInge 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nussle 

Packard 

Parker 

Paxon 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pombo 

Porter 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Roberts 

Rohrabacber 

Roth 

Royce 

Santorum 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (.MI) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Valentine 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Lantos 

McDade 

Oxley 

Solomon 

Yates 


D  1802 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  EVANS  for.  with  Mr.  BARTON  against. 
Mr.  YATES  for.  with  Mr.  CASTLE  against. 
Mr.    ACKERMAN    for.    with    Mr.    OXLEY 
against. 

Mr.  HASTINGS  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


February  24,  1993 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  con- 
sidered H.R.  920,  legislation  to  extend  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  was  unable  to  cast  my  vote  on  the 
measure  due  to  illness.  If  I  had  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  for  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

While  our  economy  is  sfiowing  signs  of  re- 
covery, our  Nation's  unemployment  rate  has 
yet  to  make  any  significant  improvement.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  remain  out  of  work,  victims 
of  the  recession,  and  our  Nation's  stow  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  owe  these  Americans  some 
assistance. 


February  24,  1993 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  118 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Collins]  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  118.  The  gentlewoman's  name  was 
placed  on  the  bill  mistakenly  due  to  an 
administrative  error. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT  OF  1993 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R.  20,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  20,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  275.    nays 
142.  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  42] 
YEAS— 275 


Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Baesler 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WD 

Becerra 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 


Byrne 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (IL) 
Collins  (MI) 
Condit 
Conyers 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
DeFazlo 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 


Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallo 


Gejdenson 

Markey 

Rush 

Gephardt 

Martinez 

Sabo 

Geren 

Mauui 

Sanders 

Gibbons 

Mazzoli 

Sangmeister 

Oilman 

McCloskey 

Sarpallus 

Gllckman 

McCurdy 

Sawyer 

Gonzalez 

McDermott 

Saxton 

Goodling 

McHale 

Schenk 

Gordon 

McHugh 

Schroeder 

Green 

McKinney 

Schumer 

Gunderson 

McNulty 

Scott 

Gutierrez 

Meehan 

Serrano 

Hall  (OH) 

Meek 

Sharp 

Hall  (TX) 

Menendez 

Shays 

Hamburg 

Mfume 

Shepherd 

Hamilton 

Miller  (CA) 

Sisisky 

Harman 

MineU 

Skaggs 

Hastings 

Minge 

Skelton 

Hayes 

Mink 

SlatUry 

Hefner 

Moakley 

Slaughter 

Hilliard 

Mollohan 

Smith  (LA) 

Hinchey 

Montgomery 

Spratt 

Hoagland 

Moran 

Stark 

Hochbrueckner 

Morella 

Stenholm 

Holden 

Murphy 

Stokes 

Horn 

Murtha 

Strickland 

Houghton 

Myers 

Studds 

Hoyer 

Nadler 

Stupak 

Hughes 

Natcher 

Sundqulst 
Swett 
Swift 
Synar 

Hutto 

Neal  (MA) 

Inslee 

Neal  (NC) 

Jacobs 

Oberstar 

Jefferson 

Obey 

Tanner 

Johnson  (GA) 

Olver 

Tauzin 

Johnson  (SD) 

Ortiz 

Taylor  (MS) 

Johnson,  E.  B. 

Orton 

Tejeda 

Johnston 

Owens 

Thomas  (WY) 

Kanjorskl 
Kaptur 

Pallone 
Parker 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Kennedy 
Kennelly 

Pastor 
Paj-ne  (NJ) 

Klldee 
Kleczka 

Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 

Klein 

Penny 

Tucker 

Klink 

Peterson  (FL) 

Unsoeld 
Upton 

Klug 

Peterson  (MN) 

Kopetski 

Petri 

Valentine 

Kreidler 

Pickett 

Velazquez 

LaFalce 

Pickle 

Vento 

Lambert 
Lancaster 

Pomeroy 
Poshard 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

LaRocco 

Price  (NC) 

Laughlin 

Quillen 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Lehman 

Rahall 

Levin 

Rangel 

Lewis  (GA) 

Ravenel 

Waxman 

Lipinski 

Reed 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Lloyd 
Long 
Lowey 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Machtley 

Ridge 

Maloney 

Roemer 

Mann 

Rose 

Woolsey 

Manton 

Rostenkowski 

Wyden 

Margolies- 

Rowland 

Wynn 

Mezvinsky 

Roybal-Allard 
NAYS— 142 

Young (AK) 

Allard 

Collins  (GA) 

Grams 

Archer 

Combest 

Grandy 

Armey 

Cox 

Greenwood 

Bachus  (AL) 

Crane 

Hancock 

Baker  (CA) 

Crapo 

Hansen 

Baker  (LA) 

Cunningham 

Hastert 

Ballenger 

DeLay 

Hefley 

Barrett  (NE) 

Diaz-Balart 

Herger 

Bartlett 

Dickey 

Hobson 

Bate  man 

DoolitUe 

Hoekstra 

Beilenson 

Doman 

Hoke 

Bentley 

Dreier 

Hufflngton 

Bereuter 

Dunn 

Hunter 

Bilirakis 

Everett 

Hutchinson 

Bliley 

Ewing 

Hyde 

Blute 

Fawell 

Inglis 

Boehner 

Fields  (TX) 

Inhofe 

Bonilla 

Foglietta 

Istook 

Sunning 

Fowler 

Johnson  (CT) 

Burton 

Franks  (CT) 

Johnson,  Sam 

Buyer 

Franks (NJ) 

Kasich 

Callahan 

Gallegly 

Kim 

Calvert 

Gekas 

King 

Camp 

Gilchrest 

Kingston 

Canady 

Gingrich 

Knollenberg 

Clinger 

Goodlatte 

Kolbe 

Coble 

Goss 

Kyi 

Luio 
Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

ManzuUo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Barton 

Castle 

Cooper 


Nussle 

Packard 

Paxon 

Pombo 

Porter 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quinn 

Ramstad 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

Santorum 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

NOT  VOTING— 14 


Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Talent 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torkildsen 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Wolf 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Evans 

Fonl(TN) 

Gillmor 

Henrj- 

Lantos 


McDade 
Oxley 

Solomon 
Yates 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  the  vote. 

Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Evans, 
and  Mr.  Yates  for,  with  Mr.  Castle  and  Mr. 
Oxley  against 

Mr.  ZELIFF  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HORN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  constituents,  I  rise  to  clarify  my  vote 
against  the  Hatch  Act  reform  bill,  H.R.  20, 
which  was  defeated  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  this  evening.  Given  my  voting  record, 
there  should  be  no  doubt  that  I  am  an  enthu- 
siastic cosponsor  of  H.R.  20  who  recognizes 
the  need  for  Hatch  Act  reform  and  fully  sup- 
ports the  objectives  of  the  legislation.  I  voted 
for  similar  Hatch  Act  reform  bills  in  both  the 
100th  arxi  101st  Congresses,  and  cospon- 
sored  legislation  identical  to  H.R.  20  during 
the  1 02d  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  forced  to  vote  against 
H.R.  20  because  I  strongly  objected  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  brought  to  the  House 
floor.  No  committee  hearings  were  held  on  the 
legislation,  and  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  reported  tfie  bill  before  three 
Republican  committee  seats  had  even  been 
filled.  While  many  of  my  colleagues  have  con- 
sidered this  issue  on  the  House  floor  in  the 
past,  1 1 0  new  Members  of  Congress  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  committee  hearings  or 
even  a  committee  report  to  review  prior  to  the 
floor  proceedings.  Because  of  H.R.  20's  hasty 
consideration  in  committee,  I  tselieve  our  new 
colleagues  at  least  deserved  the  opportunity  to 
openly  and  carefully  weigh  the  merits  of  the 
bill  on  the  House  floor. 

Moreover,  this  gag  rule  which  limited  det>ate 
to  only  40  minutes  and  prevented  consider- 
ation of  practical  amerximents  proposed  by 
our  colleagues  was  simply  an  egregious  viola- 
tion of  the  minority's  rights.  I  un(jerstand  that 
suspending  tf>e  niles  to  pass  noncontroversial 


legislation  would  have  been  essential  to  expe- 
dite the  legislative  process  if  we  were  in  the 
waning  days  of  a  session  of  Congress.  How- 
ever, considering  H.R.  20  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  so  early  into  ttie  103d  Congress 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  majority  had  ulte- 
rior motives. 

It  is  unfortunate  ttiat  the  majority  attempted 
to  stifle  debate  and  prevent  Members  from  of- 
fering amendments.  I  regret  that  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  vote  against  this  important  legis- 
lation tor  purely  procedural  reasons,  t)ut  I  look 
forward  to  considerir>g  and  passing  H.R.  20 
under  an  open  rule  which  provides  Members 
an  opportunity  to  offer  perfecting  amendments 
arKJ  engage  In  meaningful  debate. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably 
atjsent  from  the  House  Chamber  for  rolteall 
Nos.  40,  41,  and  42.  Had  I  tjeen  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea,"  "nay,"  and  "nay,"  re- 
spectively. 1  was  properly  paired  as  a  "nay" 
vote  on  roltoall  Nos.  41  arid  42. 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDERS  AND 
GRANTING  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a£k  unanimous  consent  that  the  60- 
minute  special  orders  granted  pre- 
viously to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Buyer]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  for  today  be  vacated 
and  that  they  be  granted  5-minute  spe- 
cial orders  for  today  instead. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ra- 
hall). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Nevada? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  1,  1993 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  February 
25,  1993,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday,  March  1,  1993. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  bifsiness  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERRAL  OF  H.R.  5  TO  SUNDRY 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill. 
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H.R.  5,  be  re-referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  v/as  no  objection. 


VACATING  SPECIAL  ORDER  AND 
GRANTING  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  va- 
cate my  60-minute  special  order  and 
substitute  in  its  place  a  5-minute  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CRISIS  IN 
THE  BALKANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Member  would  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  speak  about  the  ongoing  cri- 
sis in  the  Balkans.  We  have  all  watched 
the  horrific  events  unfold  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  and  we  have  stood  by  as 
ancient  ethnic  hatreds  have  erupted 
with  unimaginable  brutality. 

We  have  not  been  silent  about  the 
bloodshed  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
Member  after  Member  has  come  to  the 
well  of  this  body  to  denounce  the  con- 
flict. This  body  has  passed  resolutions 
condemning  the  violence.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration sought  to  move  the  Serbs, 
the  Croats,  and  the  other  ethnic  popu- 
lations toward  a  peaceful  settlement. 
President  Clinton  recently  appointed  a 
special  envoy  to  the  region,  and  has  of- 
fered an  initiative  through  Secretary 
Christopher  to  end  the  fighting  in 
Bosnia  and  the  rest  of  the  Balkans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  these  efforts, 
the  slaughter  continues.  Indeed,  our 
diplomatic  efforts  seem  to  have  had 
very  little  appreciable  deterrent  im- 
pact on  the  course  of  tragic  events. 
Both  the  Serbs  and  the  Croats  have  re- 
peatedly used  the  U.N. -brokered  cease- 
fires simply  as  temporary  lulls  during 
which  they  seek  to  gain  some  slight 
tactical  advantage  before  the  shelling 
starts  once  again.  The  new  U.S.  envoy. 
Reginald  Bartholomew,  a  skilled  nego- 
tiator, traveled  last  week  to  the 
Bosnian  peace  talks  only  to  find  the 
negotiating  table  empty.  Furthermore, 
the  U.N.  Security  Council's  recent  de- 
cision to  convene  a  war  crimes  tribunal 
has  been  met  with  angry  defiance  from 
Serbian  leaders. 

Indeed,  we  can  conclude  that  the  dip- 
lomatic and  peacekeeping  efforts  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  European  Community  thus  far  have 


been  an  enormous  failure.  It  is  this 
Member's  personal  belief  that  the  con- 
flict might  have  been  averted  if  there 
had  been  no  premature  European  Com- 
munity recognition  of  Slovenian  and 
then  Croatian  independence.  This 
Member  also  believes  that  the  earliest 
U.S.  peace  overtures  might  have  been 
more  successful  had  the  United  States 
been  willing  to  back  its  diplomatic  ef- 
forts with  some  realistic  threat  of  mul- 
tilateral military  force.  We  had  oppor- 
tunities to  respond  to  the  crisis  before 
it  got  out  of  control,  but  those  oppor- 
tunities are  long  gone,  and  no  longer 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to  cast  blame 
and  criticize  past  mistakes.  It  is  far 
more  difficult  for  anyone  to  offer  con- 
structive advice.  Recently,  however, 
this  Member  listened  to  some  extraor- 
dinarily useful  and  insightful  observa- 
tions from  the  National  Security  Advi- 
sor to  President  Carter.  Dr.  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski.  Testifying  on  February  18 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Security  and  International 
Organizations,  where  this  Member 
serves  as  ranking  Republican.  Dr. 
Brzezinski  outlined  in  clear  and 
straightforward  terms  the  limitations 
of  current  policy  toward  the  people  and 
nations  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and 
he  recommended  a  number  of  initia- 
tives that  might  have  a  positive  im- 
pact. This  Member  will  insert  Dr. 
Brzezinski's  entire  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  but  I  want  to 
share  here  verbally  with  colleagues  a 
major  part  of  his  remarks. 

Testimony  Dr.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski 

There  was  no  simple  or  easy  solutions  for 
this  tragic  crisis.  It  is  deeply  rooted  in  living 
history,  intensified  by  massive  bloodshed, 
fueled  by  ethnic  and  religious  passions.  One 
must  have,  therefore,  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  those  struggling  to  fashion  a 
meaningful  and  responsible  policy.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  easier  to  criticize  than  to  offer 
constructive  advice. 

But  one  must  also  be  forthright  and  direct. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  neither  the  Vance- 
Owen  plan,  nor  the  Christopher  additions  to 
it.  can  resolve  the  conflict  in  a  stable  and 
self-sustaining  fashion. 

THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OF  THE  VANCE-OWEN  PLAN 

The  Vance-Owen  plan  seeks  a  peaceful  so- 
lution to  a  violent  conflict  through  diplo- 
macy that  unilaterally  and  publicly  abjures 
the  element  of  compulsion.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  stronger  and  more  aggressive 
party  benefits.  Moreover,  it  proposes  as  an 
eventual  solution  a  complex  cantonal  ar- 
rangement that  is  inherently  unstable  and 
which— In  varying  degrees — all  of  the  parties 
basically  reject.  Since  its  territorial  pre- 
scriptions reward  the  Croats  the  most,  the 
Serbs  next,  and  in  effect  punish  the  Moslem 
Bosnians,  the  "peace"  plan  simply 
propitiates  the  "ethnic  cleansers".  Worse 
yet.  it  almost  guarantees  further  "ethnic 
cleansings"  since  all  three  of  the  Croat  "can- 
tons" and  two  of  the  three  Serb  ones  are  con- 
tiguous to  Croatia  and  Serbia  respectively. 
Their  absorption  into  the  respective  two 
states  is  almost  inevitable,  given  the  ab- 
sence of  any  provision  for  the  effective  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  Sarajevo  government.  It 


leaves  the  Moslem  bosnians  (who  constituted 
the  plurality  of  the  population  prior  to  the 
"cleansings")  isolated  in  two  pockets,  con- 
fined to  a  territory  significantly  smaller 
than  they  had  originally  inhabited. 

In  brief,  if  one  asks:  does  the  plan  pro- 
pitiate the  murderers  and  aggressors?  Does 
the  plan  reward  the  use  of  violence:  Does  the 
plan  convey  a  sense  of  impotence? — the  an- 
swers, alas,  must  be  yes,  yes,  and  yes. 

THE  LIMrTATIONS  OF  THE  CHRISTOPHER 
APPROACH 

The  subsequent  "Improvements"  proposed 
by  Secretary  Christopher  engage  the  United 
States  without  either  amending  the  plan  nor 
increasing  the  probability  of  its  successful 
implementation.  The  United  States  is  being 
committed  to  enforce  the  plan  once  it  has 
been  approved  by  all  the  parties  to  the  con- 
nict^which  is  highly  unlikely  to  happen  and 
which  could  only  take  place  if  the  weakest 
party— the  Muslim  Bosnians — is  forced  to  ac- 
cept it.  If  that  should  happen— if  Bosnia  is 
compelled  by  Serbian  military  power  to  ac- 
cept the  territorial  and  political  provisions 
of  the  plan— the  United  States  will  be  en- 
gaged in  enforcing  an  unfair  peace  plan  on 
the  party  that  has  suffered  and  has  been  de- 
prived the  most. 

In  the  meantime,  Serbia  remains  tree  to 
continue  its  ethic  cleansings  with  impunity. 
The  references  to  a  possible  enforcement  of 
the  no-fly  zone  remain  vague  while  decep- 
tively creating  the  impression  of  a  more  de- 
termined U.S.  posture.  The  proclaimed  in- 
tention to  hold  war-crimes  trials  is.  on  the 
face  of  its,  absurd,  since  it  is  not  backed  by 
any  enforcement  whatsoever. 

There  are  also  no  provisions  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  conflict,  and  especially  of 
the  ethnic  cleansings,  to  Kosovo,  while  the 
stated  warning  of  a  possible  U.S.  invention  if 
the  conflict  spreads  is  not  very  credible, 
given  the  high  likelihood  that  such 
"cleansings"  will  occur  sporadically,  dynam- 
ically, and  without  any  clearcut,  overt,  and 
massive  external  Serbian  military  interven- 
tion. In  fact,  some  "cleansings"  in  Kosovo 
appear  to  be  already  in  progress. 

Finally,  it  not  clear  whether  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  U.S.  negotiator  was  made  with  the 
intention  of  precipitating  also  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Russian  negotiator.  That,  in  any 
case,  was  the  predictable  consequence  of  this 
move— and  one  has  to  wonder  whether  the 
injection  of  a  pro-Serbian  Russian  negotiator 
will  in  fact  facilitate  the  peace  process.  At 
the  very  least,  it  might  have  been  more  pru- 
dent to  obtain  advance  and  binding  Russian 
assurances  of  a  more  equitable  approach. 

In  brief,  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
jected into  the  peace  process  without  either 
improving  the  peace  proposal  or  injecting 
any  credible  element  of  compulsion  on  behalf 
of  the  peace  process.  The  powerful  rhetoric 
used  by  Secretary  Christopher  to  justify  the 
U.S.  engagement  was,  much  to  my  regret,  re- 
futed by  the  toothless  and  essentially  proce- 
dural steps  that  then  emanated  from  the 
rhetoric. 

What  then  should  the  United  States  be 
doing? 

Basically,  there  are  three  broad  options  for 
the  United  States: 

1.  To  ignore  the  issue  and  to  stay  out: 

2.  To  intervene  militarily  with  the  con- 
cerned European  powers  and  then  jointly  dic- 
tate a  settlement; 

3.  To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  conflict  and 
to  promote  a  stalemate  in  the  ongoing  con- 
flict (as  the  precondition  to  an  eventual  set- 
tlement). 

The  first  option  would  only  make  sense  if 
one  can  decide  to  ignore  either  the  moral  or 


the  geopolitical  dimensions  of  the  conflict. 
The  moral  ones  raise  grave  questions  of  con- 
science, reminiscent  in  many  ways  of  World 
War  II.  The  geopolitical  dilemma  can  only  be 
ignored  if  one  assumes  that  the  war  will  not 
spread — of  if  one  assumes  that  its  spread  is 
of  no  consequence. 

The  second  option  is  not  a  practicable  one 
at  this  time.  There  is  little  predisposition  in 
the  United  States  for  a  major  and  poten- 
tially bloody  full-scale  military  interven- 
tion—and in  Europe,  without  which  an 
American  intervention  would  not  be  politi- 
cally viable — even  less  so.  The  imposition  of 
a  settlement  on  the  parties  would  be  costly, 
prolonged,  and  would  probably  also  require  a 
long-term  policing  role  for  a  large  occupying 
army. 

That  leaves  the  third  option.  It  would  re- 
quire the  following  steps:  1.  the  early  deploy- 
ment of  some  UN  peacekeeping  forces — U.S. 
Included— into  Kosovo  and  Macedonia,  before 
the  fighting  and  ethnic  cleansings  assume 
large-scale  proportions  (by  which  time  it 
will  be  too  late); 

2.  The  modifications  of  the  existing  U.N. 
embargo  on  arms  for  the  former  Yugoslav  re- 
publics, since  the  embargo  favors  the  strong- 
est and  the  most  aggressive  party,  weakens 
the  geographically  isolated  Bosnia,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  likebood  of  a  compromise  set- 
tlement derived  from  a  stalemate  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Without  some  equalization  of 
military  capabilities,  the  only  outcome  cur- 
rently possible  is  the  one  sought  by  the 
Serbs  committed  to  a  Greater  Serbia  (and 
less  openly  also  by  expansionist  Croats); 

3.  Enforcement  of  the  no-fly  resolution  of 
the  U.N.  against  Serbian  military  aircraft — 
an  action  more  of  a  symbolic  character  than 
of  major  military  significance  but  one  with 
considerable  psychological  significance  for 
its  would  communicate  for  the  first  time  the 
willingness  of  the  international  community 
(and  especially  of  the  United  States)  to  apply 
some  degree  of  compulsion.  (To  deter  the 
Serbs  from  lashing  out  against  the  U.N. 
peacekeepers,  the  enforcement  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  warning  that  any  Serbian  re- 
action U.N.  peacekeepers  would  precipitate 
punitive  air  strikes  against  Serbian  military 
ground  targets). 

It  should  be  stressed  that  enhancing 
Bosnian  access  to  arms  should  have  as  its 
principal  goal  the  emergence  of  a  military 
stalemate — while  the  deployment  of  peace- 
keepers into  Kosovo  would  have  the  politi- 
cally important  effect  of  enhancing  autono- 
mous Albanian  aspirations  in  that  region. 
Taken  together,  these  two  Initiatives — as 
well  as  the  actual  enforcement  of  the  U.N. 
no-fly  resolution — are  more  likely  than  im- 
potent and  endless  diplomacy  to  generate  a 
somewhat  higher  Serbian  stake  in  a  genuine 
accommodation. 

In  summary,  thus,  as  a  precondition 
for  an  eventual  settlement.  Dr. 
Brzezinski  put  forth  three  initiatives 
designed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
conflict  and  to  promote  a  stalemate  in 
the  ongoing  conflict.  First,  he  urged 
the  early  deployment  of  meaningful 
numbers  of  U.N.  peacekeepers,  U.S. 
troops  included,  into  Macedonia  and 
Kosovo.  He  urged  that  this  be  done 
now,  before  violence  breaks  out  and  it 
is  too  late.  Dr.  Brzezinski  noted,  quite 
correctly,  I  fear,  that  conflict  in 
Kosovo  and  Macedonia  would  inevi- 
tably draw  some  or  all  of  the  nations  of 
Albania,  Turkey,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and 
others  Into  the  fight.  If  that  happens. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  would  be  faced 
with  a  wholesale  regional  conflict  that 
could  engrulf  most  of  Central  Europe. 
And,  I  need  not  point  out  to  most 
Members  the  great  damage  to  NATO 
which  would  be  done  by  a  conflict 
where  Greece  and  Turkey  were  directly 
opposing  each  other  in  armed  conflict. 

Second,  Dr.  Brzezinski  urged  that  the 
current  arms  embargo  be  amended  to 
permit  some  equalization  in  relative 
military  capabilities.  At  the  present 
time,  Serbia's  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance in  heavy  weapons  and  aircraft 
virtually  assures  that  further  aggres- 
sions against  its  lightly  armed  neigh- 
bors will  be  successful.  The  lightly 
armed  Bosnian  forces  are  no  match  for 
the  tanks  and  big  guns  of  the  Serbian 
Army  and  the  Serbian-backed  militia. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Brzezinski  urged  that  we 
actively  enforce  the  no-fly  zone  that 
was  established  by  the  United  Nations. 
Enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zone,  which 
has  routinely  been  violated  by  the 
Serbs,  would  convey  a  level  of  inter- 
national outrage  that  we  thus  far  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  conveying.  Al- 
though the  military  Impact  might  be 
minor,  the  psychological  impact  of  a 
strongly  enforced  no-fly  zone  could 
prove  significant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  proposals  are  pre- 
sented because  this  Member  believes 
they  are  realistic  and  pragmatic.  These 
are  initiatives  that  can,  in  fact,  be  im- 
plemented, and  adoption  of  the 
Brzezinski  policies  would  clearly  have 
a  positive  impact.  We  must  seriously 
address  the  crisis  in  the  Balkans,  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  we  do  not,  we  can  expect 
more  bloodshed,  more  ethnic  cleansing, 
and  new  military  offensives  against 
ever  Increasing  numbers  of  ethnic  mi- 
norities. The  insightful  suggestions  of 
Dr.  Brzezinski  point  the  way  toward  a 
different,  more  hopeful  future.  This 
Member  would  urgently  suggest  that 
the  Clinton  administration  carefully 
consider  his  words  of  warning  and  his 
specific  suggestions.  Most  or  even  all 
of  these  recommendations  deserve  to 
be  quickly  and  effectively  imple- 
mented. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  add 
that  earlier  today  another  distin- 
guished American,  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  also  appeared  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee's, 
Subcommittee  on  International  Secu- 
rity and  International  Organizations. 
When  asked  by  Chairman  Lantos 
whether  the  Vance-Owen  plan  was  de- 
signed to  fail  and  whether  the  dis- 
memberment of  Bosnia  under  the  plan 
was  inevitable,  she  responded  with: 
"Yes,  Vance-Owens  rewards  ethnic 
cleansing  and  is  despicable."  These 
strong  criticisms  of  the  Vance-Owen 
plan  by  Dr.  Brzezinski  and  Dr.  Kirk- 
patrick are  shared  by  this  Member.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration to  reassess  their  support 
for  the  Plan. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  BRADY 
HANDGUN  WAITING  PERIOD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  today  on 
behalf  of  the  Brady  bill,  H.R.  1025.  introduced 
by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Schumer. 

This  bill  establishes  a  5-day  waiting  period 
before  the  purchase  of  a  handgun  to  allow  the 
police  to  conduct  a  tjackgrourxJ  check  of  the 
purchaser. 

The  NRA  and  enemies  of  responsible  gun 
laws  say  that  waitir^g  periods  doni  work.  They 
are  wrong. 

In  California,  we  have  a  15-day  waiting  pe- 
riod that  stopped  over  1 1 ,000  illegal  handgun 
sales  during  1991  and  1992. 

According  to  the  California  Department  of 
Justice,  the  waiting  period  stopped:  71  corv 
victed  murderers,  14  convicted  kidnapers,  203 
convicted  rapists  arxj  sex  criminals,  1,283 
convicted  drug  dealers,  and  5,772  people  corv 
victed  of  assault. 

That's  7,343  convicted  criminals  whom  the 
NRA  wants  to  have  immediate,  unrestricted, 
legal  access  to  the  harxiguns  of  their  chok^. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  sensible 
gun  control. 

Support  the  Brady  t)lll. 
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INTERSTATE  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  WASTE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Buyer]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUY'ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  collea^^ue  from 
Oregon  to  cosponsor  legislation  that  is 
of  critical  Importance  to  the  citizens  of 
Indiana,  and  other  States  which  are 
dumping  grounds  for  out-of-State 
trash.  This  legislation  has  been  spear- 
headed in  the  Senate  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  Dan  Coats,  who  has 
worked  long  and  hard  for  a  resolution 
on  this  issue. 

The  Interstate  Transportation  of  Mu- 
nicipal Waste  Act  will  enhance  the 
ability  of  States  and  the  residents  of 
my  district  In  Indiana  to  determine 
their  own  environmental  destiny.  This 
legislation  will  enable  States  and  local 
communities  to  impose  limits  on  solid 
waste  from  out-of-State. 

The  residents  of  my  district  feel 
dumped  on.  literally.  They  have  no  re- 
course to  restrict  the  flow  of  solid 
waste  coming  into  their  communities 
from  out-of-State.  In  1991.  20  percent  of 
the  waste  disposed  of  in  Indiana  came 
from  out-of-State.  This  amounted  to 
over  500  pounds  of  out-of-State  trash 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child — over 
an  extra  ba^  of  trash  per  day  for  the 
average  family. 

Indiana  is  not  a  vast  pit  that  can  ac- 
cept unlimited  trash  from  other  States. 
We  have  our  own  difficulties.  Twelve 
years   ago,    Indiana   had   150  landfills. 
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Today,  we  have  70.  By  1996,  31  addi- 
tional landfills  will  close.  At  that  time, 
54  Indiana  counties  will  be  left  without 
a  landfill.  The  Indiana  Department  of 
Environmental  Management  predicts 
that  existing  landfill  capacity  will  be 
reached  in  5  years.  This  is  a  problem 
that  my  State  is  struggling  to  address. 
Local  authorities  under  solid  waste 
management  districts  are  dealing  with 
this  problem,  but  they  need  relief.  To 
continue  to  receive  out-of-State  trash 
in  unlimited  quantities  will  make  that 
task  much  more  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible. 

Two  landfills  in  my  district,  one  in 
Wabash  County  and  one  in  Miami 
County,  have  accepted  out-of-State 
trash.  Both  sites  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing capacity,  due  in  part  to  accepting 
out-of-State  trash.  At  the  site  near 
Peru  in  Wabash  County  last  year 
semitractor  trailer  trucks  filled  with 
out-of-state  trash  were  lined  up  on  the 
county  road  waiting  to  dump  their 
loads.  The  semitrucks  were  contribut- 
ing to  the  deterioration  of  the  county 
roads.  The  people  all  across  America 
need  to  be  able  to  control  these  activi- 
ties in  their  own  neighborhoods. 

This  legislation  will  help  my  con- 
stituents do  precisely  that.  First,  at 
the  request  of  local  authorities,  the 
Governor  may  ban  out-of-State  munici- 
pal waste  at  any  landfill  that  did  not 
receive  out-of-State  trash  in  1991  and 
at  any  landfill  that  did  receive  out-of- 
State  waste,  but  does  not  meet  State 
landfill  standards.  At  landfills  that  are 
in  compliance  with  State  standards, 
the  Governor  may  freeze  out-of-State 
municipal  waste  at  the  actual  amounts 
received  in  1991  or  1992,  whichever  is 
lower. 

The  Governor  may  also  restrict  the 
amount  of  out-of-State  municipal 
waste  to  30  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived in  1991  at  large  landfills— those 
that  received  50.000  tons  or  more  of 
out-of-State  waste  if  it  represents  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  total  waste  re- 
ceived for  1991.  In  1998,  that  amount 
can  be  lowered  to  20  percent  and  to  10 
percent  in  the  year  2000. 

This  legislation  is  critical  to  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  all  Americans.  Time 
is  of  the  essence.  We  cannot  deal  with 
this  problem  tomorrow;  we  must  deal 
with  it  today.  I  urge  this  Congress  to 
move  expeditiously  to  pass  this  much 
needed  legislation. 


SUGGESTED  CUTS  IN  SPENDING 
FOR  PRESIDENT  CLINTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  joint  session  speech 
here,  and  among  the  things  he  chal- 
lenged Congress  to  was  a  way  to  cut  ex- 


penditures of  the  budget  of  this  Nation. 
I  think  that  that  is  a  task  that  we  have 
not  addressed  properly  yet,  and  I  know 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  controversy  about 
exactly  how  we  should  do  that. 

I  also  noticed  today  that  even  though 
many  Members  have  stood  up  and  said 
that  there  were  some  specifics  they 
thought  should  be  considered  for  cut- 
ting that  they  labeled  as  waste  or  un- 
necessary and  held  out,  that  they  have 
not  received  much  attention.  Rather, 
the  majority  has  rallied  around,  and  I 
think  properly,  the  President  and  the 
President's  cut  list  for  areas  of  savings 
and  cutting  Federal  expenditures 
D  1840 

Today,  I  noticed  the  Washington 
Post,  which  usually  has  been  a  very 
staunch  defender  of  the  Clinton  propos- 
als so  far,  and,  in  fact,  the  majority 
party  generally,  and  I  think  most  peo- 
ple would  agree  that  that  has  been  the 
case,  and  this  editorial  today  lists 
some  of  the  President's  proposed  cuts 
as  wispy.  I  looked  that  up,  and  I  think 
that  means  "wispy  "  as  in  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  like  not  there.  In  other  words,  we 
are  talking  about  some  cuts,  some 
ways  to  reduce  our  deficit  that,  in  fact, 
just  are  not  going  to  materialize. 

Therefore,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
find  some  other  ways  to  cut,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  find  some  pro- 
grrams  and  label  them  clearly  for  what 
they  are,  and  that  is  unnecessary  if,  in 
fact,  they  are. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  that?  I  think 
that  the  questions  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  asking,  certainly  that  we  are 
getting  on  our  phones,  are,  "OK.  we 
agree  with  the  need  to  sacrifice.  We 
want  to  respond  to  the  Presidents  rea- 
sonable call  to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
our  country.  But  tell  us  precisely  what 
it  is  we  are  sacrificing  for.  Just  exactly 
how  are  you  going  to  use  those  dollars 
that  we  send  to  you  in  Washington?" 

And  so  I  suggest  that  we  have  got  a 
new  test  in  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  how  we  justify  the  public 
expenditure  of  dollars.  What,  in  fact, 
will  be  the  priority  list?  Will  we  use 
yesterday's  priorities,  or  will  we  catch 
up  with  where  we  are  today  and  talk 
about,  in  fact,  the  needs  of  today  in  our 
Nation? 

I  think  it  is  also  clear  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  recognize  that  there 
are  some  limits  of  the  affordability.  We 
cannot  endlessly  go  forward  taxing, 
taxing,  taxing.  I  think  that  it  is  clear 
in  the  proposal  that  the  President  has 
given  us  that  there  are  not  enough 
wealthy  to  pay  all  the  costs  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  We  have  run  out  of 
wealthy,  it  seems,  and  some  of  the  tax- 
ation is  inevitably  going  to  hit  the 
middle  class  and  jjerhaps  below  the 
middle  class,  as  we  see. 

So  we  must  reject  the  idea  that  rais- 
ing taxes  and  hitting  only  the  rich  is 
the  way.  It  is  not  enough. 

Clearly  we  have  also  been  asked  to 
chop  out  identifiable  waste,  and  that 
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means  we  have  got  to  identify  waste, 
and  it  is  to  that  particular  point  I  have 
risen  this  evening. 

I  have  submitted  for  the  public 
record  a  list  of  50  highly  suspect  ex- 
penditures which  I  believe  this  Nation 
can  do  without.  They  total  approxi- 
mately $200  billion  over  5  years,  which 
is  a  very  significant  contribution  to  re- 
ducing our  deficit  and  getting  on  with 
the  job  of  building  the  strength  of  our 
economy.  And,  of  course,  that  means 
jobs. 

This  list  of  50  expenditures  does  not 
necessarily  come  from  me.  In  fact, 
none  of  them  are  original  with  me. 
They  come  from  organizations  such  as 
the  Government  Accounting  Office,  the 
Congressional  Budgeting  Office,  the 
Grace  Commission  and  other  credible 
grassroots  organizations  that  have 
studied  the  ways  Congress  is  misusing, 
wasting,  or  creating  redundancy  or  du- 
plication of  services.  I  think  that,  as 
we  go  forward  and  look  at  the  balance 
of  what  these  50  projects  are,  we  will 
discover  that  they  are  elimination  of 
some  subsidies,  cuts  in  some  programs, 
reduction  of  personnel  in  some,  reduc- 
tion of,  say,  travel  expenses  in  others, 
getting  at  the  bureaucracy  which  ev- 
erybody knows  is  bloated. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all  of 
them  on  this  list,  just  about  all  of  the 
subjects  that  I  think  are  suspect  that 
are  on  this  list  are  discretionary  ex- 
penditures. They  are  not  the  entitle- 
ments. I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  that 
we  ought  to  in  any  way  discuss  entitle- 
ments until  we  look  at  our  discre- 
tionary expenditures. 

I  think  the  approach  I  have  taken 
which  is  appropriate  is  to  refer  this  list 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
ask  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  to 
justify  the  continuation  of  each  and 
every  one  of  these  projects  and  pro- 
grams. Some  will  clearly  pass  muster. 
Some  will  be  found  to  be  useful.  Some 
clearly  will  be  found  to  have  benefits 
that  I  do  not  presently  see.  But  I  think 
this  legislative  approach  is  one  that  is 
clearly  going  to  bring  the  issue  to  the 
forefront. 

I  know  that  some  will  say  this  is  very 
parochial:  "You  probably  have  not  put 
anything  from  your  own  State  in."  In 
fact,  I  have. 

So  when  this  list  is  examined  and  it 
is  available,  because  I  will  submit  it  at 
this  time  to  be  included  in  the  Record, 
I  will  be  happy  to  stand  behind  it  and 
answer  further  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  the  list  of  proposed  cuts  and 
savings  as  follows: 

Proposed  Cuts  and  Savings 
(Savings  are  in  tnilUons  over  5  years) 

1.  Cancel  the  National  Aerospace  Plane 
[NASP]— $510. 

2.  Continue  partial  civilian  hiring  freeze 
for  DOD  thru  1997— $8,850. 

3.  Cancel  NASA's  advanced  solid  rocket 
motor— $2,300. 

4.  Cancel  the  superconducting-  super- 
collider—$2,200. 
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5.  Cut  space  station  funding  by  15  percent— 
$1,300. 

6.  Eliminate  below-cost  timber  sales  from 
National  Forests— $230. 

7.  Lower  target  prices  for  subsidized  crops 
by  3  percent  annually— $13,250. 

8.  Eliminate  price  support  for  wool  and  mo- 
hair- $760. 

9.  Eliminate  the  Honey  Program— $35. 

10.  Eliminate  the  Market  Promotion  Pro- 
gram- $900. 

11.  End  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Pro- 
gram and  Replace  with  standing  authority 
for  disaster  assistance — $2,850. 

12.  Limit  Federal  highway  spending  to  the 
amount  brought  in  by  motor  vehicle  fuel 
taxes— $8,550. 

13.  Repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act^$5.329. 

14.  Reduce  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
subsidies  to  those  with  off-farm  incomes  over 
$100.000— $665. 

15.  Extend  the  current  law  eliminating  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  collecting  defaulted 
student  loans— $266. 

16.  Eliminate  the  Commission  on  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  U.S.  Constitution— $2. 

17.  Fully  implement  H.R.  2452  (102d)  to  pro- 
vide additional  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures for  Federal  agencies — $1,900. 

18.  Fully  implement  H.R.  3441  (102d)  to  pro- 
hibit direct  Federal  benefits  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  illegal  aliens— $27,000. 

19.  Eliminate  the  Tobacco  Price-Support 
Program— $665. 

20.  Consolidate  the  Office  of  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs — $53. 

21.  Close  20  underutilized  black  lung  of- 
fices—$0.3. 

22.  Bring  Government  Printing  Office 
wages  in  line  with  Federal  Government 
Counterparts— $62.9. 

23.  Allow  private  sector  investment  in  the 
space  shuttle— $1,522. 

24.  Eliminate  Farmer's  Home  Administra- 
tion (FmHA)  duplication  with  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration- $913. 

25.  Eliminate  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration—$600. 

26.  Terminate  all  highway  "demonstration 
projects"- $5,200. 

27.  Lower  by  15  percent  the  travel  budgets 
of  non-postal  civilian  agencies,  then  cap  fu- 
ture growth  at  the  inflation  rate — $2,000. 

28.  Lower  by  10  percent  per  annum  the  pro- 
jected growth  rate  of  non-postal  civilian 
agencies'  overhead  costs — excluding  travel— 
$64,000. 

29.  Abolish  cotton  price  supports  and  loan 
programs — $1 2.700. 

30.  Cut  the  foreign  aid  budget  (150  account) 
by  15  percent  and  make  all  earmarks  in  that 
account  subject  to  a  two-thirds  vote  for  pas- 
sage—app.  $12,000. 

31.  Phase  out  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  Cooperation  funding— $24.5. 

32.  Eliminate  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission— $540. 

33.  Roll  back  congressional  pay  raise  to 
$89.500— $118. 

34.  Sell  the  National  Helium  Reserves  to  a 
joint  venture  comprised  of  current  employ- 
ees and  other  private  investors— $700. 

35.  Sunset  appropriations  to  former  Speak- 
ers of  the  House  after  three  years — $3.5. 

36.  Reduce  the  franking  allocation  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  50  percent  —$115. 

37.  Cut  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  by  50  percent-  $2,600. 

38.  Cut  funding  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  by  50  percent— $800. 

39.  Phase  out  subsidies  for  Amtrak— $2,660. 

40.  Phase  out  ACTION  [Umbrella  Organiza- 
tion for  Domestic  Volunteer  Activities)  as  a 
tax  supported  program- $660. 


41.  Raise  grazing  fees— $50. 

42.  Facilitate  contracting  out  and  privat- 
ization of  military  commissaries — $2,447. 

43.  Close  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission—$125. 

44.  Phase  out  the  U.S.  Fire  Administra- 
tion— $10. 

45.  End  funding  for  all  non-energy  related 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Activities— $610. 

46.  Eliminate  essential  air  services  sub- 
sidies—$180. 

47.  Eliminate  consumer  homemaking 
grants— $150. 

48.  Privatize  the  House  and  Senate  gym- 
nasiums— $1. 

49.  Reduce  the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priation by  25  percent^$3.000. 

50.  Close  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  merge  its 
data  gathering  activities  with  other  Interior 
Department  research  agencies — $140. 

Total  savings  over  5  years — $192  billion. 


IT  IS  SPENDING,  NOT  TAXES,  MR. 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  spend- 
ing, not  taxes,  as  we  face  realistic 
plans  to  cut  the  deficit  in  half. 

Last  week.  President  Clinton  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  address  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Nation.  But  eloquence 
cannot  substitute  for  sound  economic 
policy,  and  in  my  judgment,  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  fully  confront  the 
real  cause  of  the  deficit:  out-of-control 
spending. 

Before  we  ask  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans to  pay  more  taxes.  Congress  and 
the  President  must  do  their  part  by 
cutting  spending. 

The  President  has  challenged  those 
of  us  who  opposed  tax  increases  to 
identify  specific  spending  cuts  beyond 
those  proposed  by  the  Administration. 
There  are  many  the  President  did  not 
cite;  the  billions  subsidizing  tobacco  is 
only  the  most  obvious  and  disgraceful 
example  of  wasteful  spending.  There 
are  many  others,  and  I  welcome  your 
suggestions  as  to  what  you  think 
should  be  cut. 

But  if  we  are  truly  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, we  need  to  tailor  a  sound  economic 
program  that  takes  into  account  the 
political  realities  of  Congress  and  its 
institutional  inability  to  cut  specific 
programs  each  of  which  has  its  own  de- 
fenders, very  sincere  people  in  many 
cases,  backed  by  political  action  com- 
mittees and  lobbyists. 

Indeed,  for  every  SI  raised  in  new 
taxes  since  the  Second  World  War,  Con- 
gress has  spent  $1.59.  A  recent  study  by 
Citizens  Against  Government  Waste  in- 
dicates that  for  every  dollar  of  tax  in- 
creases since  1990,  Congress  has  spent 
$2.37.  This  is  the  true  source  of  our  def- 
icit, not  the  allegedly  undertaxed 
American  people. 

The  Federal  Government  currently 
collects  double  the  tax  revenue  it  col- 
lected in  1980.  Accordingly,  with  a 
number  of  colleagues,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  today  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  approximately  $200  billion 
over  the  next  3  years.  This  proposal  is 
politically    realistic,    because    it    sets 
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forth  clear  standards  for  the  entire 
budget,  it  requires  equal  sacrifices, 
with  only  four  exceptions,  in  all  Fed- 
eral programs.  It  will  take  one  big 
fight  to  win  this  war  instead  of  the 
hundreds  of  little  battles  over  each  tax 
increase  and  each  spending  cut. 

This  is  the  proposal,  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1993,  and  how  it  will 
work:  No.  1,  it  will  require  a  manda- 
tory reduction  of  2Vi  percent  across  the 
board  in  all  Federal  programs  in  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1993,  April  1 
through  September  30.  This  would  be 
followed  by  a  5-percent  across-the- 
board  cut  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995. 
These  percentages  would  mean  spend- 
ing reductions  of  $25  billion  in  1993,  $50 
billion  in  1994,  and  another  $50  billion 
in  1995.  In  addition,  $50  billion  would  be 
saved  by  eliminating  slated  program 
increases,  and  $25  billion  would  be 
saved  in  interest  savings.  This  would 
mean  at  least  $200  billion  of  realistic 
deficit  reduction,  and  even  more  if  the 
economy  improves. 

Second,  there  would  be  four  excep- 
tions to  these  mandatory  reductions: 
Social  Security.  Medicare,  Head  Start, 
and  interest  on  the  national  debt.  The 
Government  must  continue  to  honor 
its  commitments.  Social  Security  and 
interest  on  the  debt  are  certainly 
among  those  and  should  not  punish  the 
most  vulnerable  groups  in  our  society: 
Medicare  for  the  elderly  and  Head 
Start  for  children. 

Third,  the  President  would  be  given 
the  authority  to  transfer  money  from 
one  program  to  another,  but  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  add  or  subtract  more 
than  10  percent  from  any  one  program. 
This  fiexibility  could  be  used  to  lessen 
the  impact  on  smaller  programs  which 
might  not  be  able  to  absorb  all  of  the 
required  cuts  and  to  meet  the  needs 
that  may  arise  after  Congress  passes 
the  budget. 

It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  what  cities  and  companies 
around  the  country  are  doing,  down- 
size. Let  us  face  it,  we  know  there  is  a 
lot  of  waste  in  all  large  organizations, 
whether  they  be  government,  business, 
academic,  or  charitable. 

All  budgets  of  such  large  organiza- 
tions can  be  cut  this  minimal  amount. 
As  a  university  president,  I  was  con- 
stantly faced  with  trimming  budgets  to 
satisfy  the  laws  of  California.  In  fact, 
such  cutting  often  makes  organizations 
much  more  effective  and  efficient,  be- 
cause budget  cuts  force  managers  and 
executives  to  set  priorities. 

D  1850 

That  is  exactly  what  Congress  and 
the  President  collaboratively  need  to 
do.  This  legislation  will  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Members 
have  cosponsored  this  legislation: 
Original  Cosponsors 

Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Crapo,   Mr.   Doolittle,   Mr.   Greenwood,   Mr. 
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Herger.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Torklldsen 
and  Mr.  Leach. 

A  summary  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1993  follows: 

Summary  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1993 

1.  Requires  mandatory  sequestrations  in 
FY93-95  of  J25  billion  in  FY93,  and  $50  billion 
In  FY94  and  FY95. 

Every  federal  program  would  be  seques- 
tered (approximately  2.5%  ti-om  each  pro- 
gram in  FY93  and  5%  in  FY94  and  FY95).  ex- 
cepting Social  Security.  Medicare.  Head 
Start  and  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

2.  The  President  may  identify  worthy  pro- 
grams and  restore  the  amounts  sequestered. 
The  President  would  be  able  to  restore  a 
given  program's  budget,  with  appropriations, 
authorizations  and  budget  authority  levels. 
This  amount  would  have  to  be  found  in  an- 
other program,  and  cut  from  it.  However,  no 
program  may  be  cut  more  than  10%  beyond 
the  sequester. 

3.  Over  three  fiscal  years,  this  bill  would 
cut  $200  billion  from  the  federal  budget  defi- 
cit. Of  this  amount.  $125  billion  in  savings 
would  be  achieved  by  actual  spending  cuts. 
$50  billion  by  eliminating  slated  program  in- 
creases, and  approximately  $25  billion  in  in- 
terest savings. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1993'". 

SEC.  2.  ACROSS-THE-BOARD  SEQUESTRATION  OF 
FEDERAL  SPENDING. 

(a)    ACROSS-THE-BOARD     SEQUESTRATION    OF 

Federal  Spending.— Part  C  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  253 
the  following  new  section: 

•SEC.  253A.  ACROSS-THE-BOARD  SEQUESTRATION 
OF  FEDERAL  SPENDING. 

"(a)  Sequestration.— 

"(1)  Fiscal  year  1993.— The  aggregate 
amount  of  required  outlay  reductions  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  shall  be  $25,000,000,000. 

"(2)  Fiscal  years  19M  and  199s.— The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  required  outlay  reductions 
for  fiscal  year  1994  shall  be  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  aggregate  outlay  level  to 
95  percent  of  the  OMB  baseline  for  that  fiscal 
year.  The  aggregate  amount  of  required  out- 
lay reductions  for  fiscal  year  1995  shall  be 
the  amount  necessary  to  bring  the  aggregate 
outlay  level  to  90  percent  of  the  OMB  base- 
line for  that  fiscal  year.  The  OMB  baseline 
for  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995  shall  be  based 
upon  fiscal  year  1993  enacted  appropriations 
less  any  1993  sequestrations. 

"(3)  Ln  general.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tions 255  and  256.  within  15  days  after  Con- 
gress adjourns  to  end  a  session  (or.  in  the 
case  of  fiscal  year  1993,  on  April  1.  1993).  and 
on  the  same  day  as  sequestration  (if  any) 
under  sections  251.  252.  and  253.  but  (except  in 
the  case  of  fiscal  year  1993)  after  any  seques- 
tration required  by  those  sections,  there 
shall  be  a  sequestration  to  carry  out  para- 
graph (1)  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1993  and  to 
carry  out  paragraph  (2)  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995. 

••(b)  APPUC ABILITY.— 

'•(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  by 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  each  nonexempt  ac- 
count of  the  United  States  shall  be  reduced 
by  a  dollar  amount  calculated  by  multiply- 
ing the  level  of  budgetary  resources  in  that 


account  at  that  time  by  the  uniform  percent- 
age necessary  to  carry  out  subsection  (a).  All 
obligational  authority  reduced  under  this 
section  shall  be  done  in  a  manner  that 
makes  such  reductions  permanent. 

••(2)  EXE.MPT  accounts.— No  order  issued 
under  this  part  may— 

"(A)  reduce  benefits  payable  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram established  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act; 

■•(B)  reduce  payments  for  net  interest  (all 
of  major  functional  category  900); 

•'(C)  reduce  payments  for  health  insurance 
programs  under  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act;  or 

•'(D)  reduce  payments  under  Head  Start 
programs. 

•'(3)  FLEXlBILITi-  WrrH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN 

ACCOUNTS.— The  President  may.  with  respect 
to  any  account,  exempt  that  account  from 
sequestration  or  provide  for  a  lower  uniform 
percentage  reduction  than  would  otherwise 
apply.  But  to  the  extent  the  President  exer- 
cises authority  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  applicable  uniform  percentage  re- 
duction necessary  to  carry  out  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  increased  for  all  other  non-exempt 
accounts.  In  no  case  shall  the  uniform  per- 
centage reduction  for  a  fiscal  year  exceed  by 
more  than  10  percentage  points  the  lower 
uniform  percentage  reduction  for  that  fiscal 
year  provided  by  the  President  for  any  ac- 
count.'". 

(b)  REPORTS— Section  254  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d)(1).  by  inswting 
"across-the-board  sequestration."  after 
■•pay-as-you-go. •'; 

(2)  in  subsection  (d).  by  redesigmating  para- 
graph (5)  as  paragraph  (6)  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  para- 
graph; 

••(5)  Across- THE-BOARD  sequestration  re- 
ports.—The  preview  reports  shall  set  forth 
for  the  budget  year  estimates  for  each  of  the 
following: 

"(A)  The  amount  of  reductions  required 
under  section  253A. 

•'(B)  The  sequestration  percentage  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  required  reduction  in 
accounts  under  section  253A(b).'^:  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (g).  by  redesigmating  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6). 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Across-the-board  sequestration  re- 
ports.—The  final  reports  shall  contain  all  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  across-the- 
board  sequestration  preview  report.". 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  52 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ra- 
HALL).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
STRICKLAND]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STRICKLAND.  I  thank  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  this  afternoon  to 
lend  my  voice  and  my  efforts  and  my 
support  to  the  passage  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  52.  which  is  referred 
to  as  the  equal  access  resolution. 

Briefly,  this  resolution,  which  was 
introduced  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Kopetski], 
would  make  it  the  sense  of  Congress 
that      any      comprehensive      national 


health  care  plan  would  provide  for  the 
provision  of  comprehensive  mental 
health,  drug,  and  alcohol  services  for 
those  who  need  such  services. 

I  bring  to  the  Congress  a  background 
that  is  probably  somewhat  unique  in 
that  my  professional  training  is  as  a 
psychologist. 

For  many  years,  in  fact,  more  than  a 
decade,  I  have  worked  with  individuals, 
children  and  adults  who  have  suffered 
from  mental  and  emotional  disorders.  I 
have  also  worked  with  individuals  who 
have  suffered  from  drug  and  alcohol  ad- 
dictions. 

I  believe  that  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  that  there  is  a 
segment  of  our  society  that  is  fre- 
quently overlooked  when  we  talk  about 
health  care,  services.  We  should  pro- 
vide mental  health  services  for  those 
who  need  it,  because  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

It  is  also  the  right  thing  to  do  be- 
cause it  is  the  cost-effective  thing  to 
do.  For  every  dollar  we  spend  treating 
mental  illnesses  and  drug  and  alcohol 
addictions,  we  save  money  in  other 
areas. 

I  would  like  to  share  some  experi- 
ences that  I  have  had  as  an  individual 
before  coming  to  this  Congress  which  I 
think  illustrate  the  kind  of  problems 
that  so  many  of  America's  citizens 
face. 

Mental  illness  used  to  be  considered 
mysterious,  it  used  to  be  considered 
the  result  of  a  character  flaw,  it  used 
to  be  considered  the  result  of  demon 
possession.  We  are  enlightened  today. 

We  now  know  that  every  individual  is 
vulnerable  or  susceptible  to  mental  ill- 
ness, that  mental  illnesses  no  longer 
have  to  be  lifelong,  debilitating  condi- 
tions, but  they  can  be  successfully  and 
appropriately  treated,  land  people  who 
suffer  from  mental  and  emotional  dis- 
orders can  live  very  productive,  fulfill- 
ing, and  contributing  lives. 

Sadly,  there  are  those  in  our  country 
who  suffer  from  such  illnesses,  though, 
who  never  receive  the  kinds  of  treat- 
ments that  they  deserve  and  need. 

My  most  recent  experience  has  been 
working  in  a  psychiatric  hospital  and 
in  a  maximum  security  prison.  I  would 
like  to  share  stories  from  my  practical 
and  clinical  experience  which  have  sen- 
sitized me  to  the  need  to  focus  on  men- 
tal health  as  I  work  in  this  Congress. 

In  think  of  one  young  man  who  was 
in  the  mental  hospital  where  I  worked 
who  had  a  chronic  schizophrenic  ill- 
ness. He  did  not  respond  well  to  the 
known  treatments.  He  was  frequently 
in  and  out  of  the  hospital. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  a  sis- 
ter's chicken  and  biscuit  restaurant. 
He  had  casts  on  both  his  feet.  As  we  sat 
and  talked,  he  told  me  he  had  jumped 
from  a  second-story  window  because 
the  voice,  the  auditory  hallucinations 
that  troubled  him  so  severely,  had 
frightened  him  and  he  had  jumped  from 
the  window  to  escape. 


Some  weeks  later  I  read  that  my 
friend,  John,  had  committed  suicide.  In 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of 
that  suicide,  I  was  told  that  he  had 
been  in  a  State  psychiatric  hospital 
but  because  of  the  cost  and  because  of 
the  philosophy  that  we  have  embraced, 
it  was  determined  that  he  should  not 
be  maintained  in  that  facility  but 
placed  in  a  group  home.  But  because  of 
the  lack  of  facilities,  he  was  placed  in 
a  motel,  awaiting  the  opening  within 
the  group  home  where  he  was  supposed 
to  go.  And  while  in  that  hotel,  while 
alone,  obviously  while  psychotic  and 
frightened,  he  took  his  own  life. 

Then  I  left  that  hospital  and  I  went 
to  a  State  maximum  security  institu- 
tion, and  there  I  met  people  that  I  rec- 
ognized from  the  days  when  I  worked 
in  the  psychiatric  hospital.  They  were 
individuals  with  deep  psychiatric  dis- 
orders who  had  not  received  appro- 
priate treatment,  who  had  committed 
criminal  offenses  and  who  had  been  in- 
carcerated. 

I  think  of  one  young  man  who  was 
not  only  mentally  ill,  but  also  men- 
tally retarded,  who  did  not  know  how 
to  read  or  write,  did  not  understand 
why  he  was  incarcerated.  This  young 
man  had  been  born  with  many  congeni- 
tal defects.  He  had  been  born  without  a 
caring  family.  He  was  finally  released 
from  prison  and  placed  in  a  group 
home,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him  was 
that  he  also  was  dead. 

I  wrote  the  Governor  of  my  State, 
and  I  said,  "Governor,  sadly  the  bodies 
are  stacking  up.  We  have  a  crisis  in  our 
society.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
mentally  ill  individuals  who  need 
treatment  and  aren't  getting  it."  And 
we  must  not,  we  cannot  have  a  com- 
prehensive health  care  plan  in  this 
country  that  does  not  adequately  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  Eddie  and  Jimmy 
and  these  other  people  that  I  have 
known  and  worked  with. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM  AND 
MENTAL  HEALTH  CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  KoPETSKi]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  compliment  the  new  addition 
to  this  body,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
on  his  words.  I  know  that  we  see  here 
an  articulate,  knowledgeable,  compas- 
sionate spokesperson  for  the  mentally 
ill  in  our  society,  and  I  know  America 
will  be  well  served  by  this  new  Mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  about  a 
subject  matter  that  Members  are  going 
to  be  hearing  more  and  more  about  as 
this  year  progresses,  health  care,  and 
mental  health  care  in  particular. 

Health  care  reform  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. I  am  confident  it  is  going  to  hap- 
pen this  session.  I  am  excited  about 
this.  Our  health  care  system's  flaws  are 


costing  us  dearly  in  human  suffering 
and  in  economic  losses.  It  is 
hamstringing  the  budget  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  American  family 
as  well.  We  finally  have  the  political 
will  on  both  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue to  fix  it,  and  I  am  very  much  look- 
ing forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to  finally  get  the  job  done. 

When  reform  happens,  no  one  is  going 
to  work  harder  than  I  to  make  sure 
that  mental  health  care  is  on  board, 
that  it  is  included  in  the  comprehen- 
sive package  of  benefits  for  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity before  us.  We  have  a  chance  to 
take  a  look  at  what  kinds  of  health 
care  needs  we  are  providing,  where  we 
need  to  provide  more  kinds  of  care  and 
services,  and  how  the  services  provided 
should  be  structured. 

One  of  the  primary  facts  that  will 
come  to  light  as  the  process  begun  by 
the  administration's  task  force  contin- 
ues, is  that  we  must  do  a  better  job  of 
providing  mental  health  care.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  best  health  care  out- 
comes, both  in  terms  of  the  patient  and 
in  terms  of  the  patient's  pocketbook, 
occur  when  the  condition  needing 
treatment  is  well  matched  with  the 
treatment  provided.  Providing  excel- 
lent dental  care  is  not  going  to  help 
someone  with  breast  cancer.  The  treat- 
ment must  match  the  condition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  have  mental 
health  care  needs,  with  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  today's  society;  the  need 
is  great  whether  you  are  a  young  child, 
an  adolescent  facing  puberty,  a  young 
adult  facing  an  ever-changing  eco- 
nomic world,  or  a  senior  citizen  who 
has  recently  lost  their  partner. 

Some  41.2  million  Americans  had  a 
mental  illness  in  1990.  These  are  treat- 
able disorders.  Six-month  treatment 
success  rates  for  most  major  mental 
disorders  are  much  higher  than  the  6- 
month  success  rates  for  angioplasty 
and  atherectomy  for  heart  disease.  If 
we  do  not  provide  the  treatment  need- 
ed, we  are  needlessly  turning  our  back 
on  those  who  suffer  from  these  dis- 
orders and  we  are  also  consigning  our- 
selves to  paying  for  the  consequences 
of  providing  care  at  an  early  stage. 

Studies  repeatedly  show  that  those 
with  unmet  mental  health  needs  have 
higher  rates  of  utilization  of  physical 
health  care  services  than  those  who  re- 
ceive treatment.  In  fact,  studies  have 
shown  that  those  with  mental  health 
needs  who  receive  treatment  have 
lower  rates  of  utilization  than  the  av- 
erage patient.  It  is  both  the  right  thing 
to  do,  as  well  as  the  smart  thing  to  do, 
to  make  good  mental  health  care  avail- 
able to  all. 

Today  I  introduced  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
the  bipartisan  House  working  group  on 
mental  illness  and  health  issues,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
health  care  reform  legislation  enacted 
must  include  equitable  mental  health 
care  benefits. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. We  must  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  we  have  to  improve  our 
mental  health  care  system  while  we 
improve  our  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem as  a  whole. 


CLINTON  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 
OPINION  EDITORIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hoke]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  months,  I  have  frequently  been 
asked  if  I  would  support  the  new  Presi- 
dent's domestic  agenda.  Not  knowing 
which  candidate,  Clinton  would  ulti- 
mately emerge  as  President  Clinton.  I 
have  deferred  answering,  except  to  say 
that  if  the  President  is  still  committed 
to  lowering  taxes  on  the  middle  class, 
balancing  the  budget,  and  demanding  a 
line-item  veto,  then  I  will  support  him 
100  percent. 

Well,  showtime  came  Wednesday 
night  and  it  is  disappointingly  appar- 
ent to  me  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  contacting  my  office,  out  of  a 
total  of  684  callers,  5  to  1  against,  that 
President  Clinton  has  broken  all  three 
of  those  critical  campaign  promises. 
His  plan  raises  taxes  on  the  middle 
class,  does  not  begin  to  balance  the 
budget,  and  did  not  even  mention  the 
line-item  veto. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  former  Congress- 
man Leon  Panetta,  would  be  testifying 
before  the  committee  the  day  after  the 
President's  speech.  Mr.  Panetta  began 
his  remarks  by  stating  he  was  there  in 
a  "spirit  of  shooting  straight"  and  that 
neither  he  nor  the  President  intended 
in  any  way  to  manipulate  language  or 
numbers.  It  was  this  opening  pitch  of 
"trust  us.  we're  only  here  to  tell  the 
truth  and  help"  that  made  the  ensuing 
manipulation  of  numbers  and  language 
all  the  more  grotesque.  Orwellian,  and 
frankly  frightening. 

In  his  economic  address,  the  Presi- 
dent had  outlined  what  he  claimed  is  a 
$493  billion  deficit  reduction  package 
over  4  years.  By  Friday,  after  releasing 
"A  Vision  of  Change  for  America",  the 
written  outline  of  his  plan,  the  White 
House  acknowledged  it  instead  to  be  a 
S325  billion  reduction  package.  In  fact, 
it  is  neither.  It  is  actually  a  $916  billion 
deficit  expansion  package. 

The  claimed  reduction  of  $325  billion 
is  not  a  reduction  in  the  existing  $4.2 
trillion  national  debt.  It  is  an  offset  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office's  lat- 
est 4-year  deficit  projection  of  $1,241 
trillion  for  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1997.  In  other  words,  even  if  the  Presi- 
dents  proposed  spending  cuts  are 
passed  by  Congress,  we  will  still  accu- 
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mulate  $916  billion  in  new  debt  over  the 
next  4  years.  Yet  most  Americans  who 
heard  the  President's  speech  or  read  re- 
ports about  it  are  under  the  false  im- 
pression that  this  plan  will  reduce  the 
current  $4.2  trillion  national  debt  by 
$325  billion.  In  reality,  if  the  President 
gets  his  entire  program,  there  will  be  a 
substantial  deficit  every  year  for  the 
next  4  years,  and  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1997  we  will  have  a  total  national 
debt  in  excess  of  $5.1  trillion. 

But  I  do  not  believe  the  President 
will  get  all  of  his  program.  He  will  only 
get  parts  of  it — the  parts  that  are  easi- 
est for  Congress  to  pass.  First,  an  im- 
mediate $30  billion  program  of  new 
spending  then  the  biggest  tax  increase 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic— $246  bil- 
lion. What  the  President  will  not  get  is 
the  spending  cuts. 

That  same  Congress  which  will  glee- 
fully divvy  up  the  new  spending  and 
not  quite  as  gleefully  dish  out  the  new 
taxes,  will  die  a  thousand  deaths  before 
cutting  one  penny  of  spending. 

Therein  lies  the  great  flaw  of  this 
plan  and  why  it  cannot  succeed.  What 
the  President  fails  to  understand  is 
that  it  is  politically  unpopular,  irra- 
tional, and  nearly  impossible  for  Con- 
gress to  cut  spending,  because  while 
taxpayers  may  genuinely  want  na- 
tional fiscal  responsibility,  in  the  paro- 
chial sense  they  do  not.  It  is  only  natu- 
ral that  they  want  to  get  back  their 
fair  share  of  the  tax  dollars  that  they 
have  paid. 

They  want  the  Federal  projects,  pro- 
grams, and  entitlements  benefiting 
their  districts  and  themselves  pro- 
tected, developed,  and  enlarged.  They 
may  believe  that  cuts  need  to  be  made, 
but  not  in  their  backyard.  And  it  is  ut- 
terly fitting  and  appropriate  that  their 
elected  Representatives  should  want  to 
satisfy  them. 

Even  for  those  Members  of  Congress 
philosophically  committed  to  cutting 
spending  or  convinced  that  our  current 
fiscal  irresponsibility  is  creating  an  in- 
cipient national  crisis,  it  is  politically 
difficult  to  vote  for  cuts.  This  is  why 
the  Presidents  speech  on  Wednesday 
night  was  ill  conceived  and  reflects  a 
fundamental  lack  of  understanding  of 
how  Congress  works,  and  what  makes 
it  tick. 

What  President  Clinton  should  have 
called  for  was  spending  reductions  and 
spending  reductions  only.  He  should 
have  explained  that  tax  increases  and 
new  spending  programs  should  be  ad- 
dressed only  after  exhausting  the  possi- 
bilities for  reductions  first.  He  should 
have  repeated  his  campaign  conrunit- 
ment  to  a  Presidential  line  item  veto 
and  supported  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage the  need  to  pass  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  Is  this  last  item  which  is  the  most 
important,  because  without  such  an 
amendment  and  the  implicit  political 
cover  it  provides,  we  will  never  get  out 


from  under  the  growing  mountain  of 
debt  now  posing  such  a  real  threat  to 
our  future.  Those  who  believe  other- 
wise should  consider  the  words  spoken 
last  September  by  no  less  an  expert 
than  Leon  Panetta  himself.  "If  we  fail 
to  change  our  ways,"  he  warns,  "the 
damage  will  be  enormous.  The  current 
prospects  are  for  deficits  so  large,  and 
economic  growth  so  slow,  that  the  defi- 
cits will  feed  on  themselves,  leading  to 
an  ever  worsening  upward  spiraling  of 
debt  and  interest  payments  *  *  *  and 
ultimately  a  real  danger  of  losing  con- 
trol of  our  money  supply  and  infla- 
tion." 

If  President  Clinton  is  serious  about 
solving  this  problem,  why  did  he  offer  a 
plan  that  in  a  best  csise  scenario  adds 
$916  billion  to  the  national  debt  over 
the  next  4  years?  And  why  did  he  not 
even  mention  the  fundamental  struc- 
tural changes  that  must  take  place 
without  which  the  problem  will  never 
be  solved. 

In  issuing  his  challenge  calling  for 
change  and  asking  us  to  contribute, 
the  President  sidestepped  the  real  solu- 
tions to  the  crisis  that  he  so  dramati- 
cally portrayed.  He  should  have  in- 
vested his  political  future  that  night 
not  in  tax  increases  and  spending  pro- 
grams, but  in  structural  reforms  en- 
graved on  the  rock  of  law. 

Can  we  stop  the  Clinton  plan,  com- 
plete with  new  taxes  and  budget  defi- 
cits? Yes.  But  the  burden  falls  squarely 
on  the  voters'  shoulders.  Keep  the 
phones  ringing.  Let  Congress  and  the 
President  know  that  you  are  watching 
and  you  care.  If  we  redefine  political 
statesmanship  as  the  courage  to  make 
the  tough  choices  in  order  to  live  with- 
in our  means  and  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican Dream  for  our  children,  then  we 
truly  do  have  a  chance. 


BLUE  RIBBON/NEEDLESS 
VIOLENCE/BRADY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Florida  [Ms.  Brown]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  speak  to  my  colleagues 
about  a  serious  problem  facing  commu- 
nities in  Florida  and  the  entire  Nation. 

Last  week,  three  young  men  were 
shot  and  killed  in  Daytona  Beach.  FL, 
near  the  campus  of  Bethune  Cookman 
College  in  what  local  police  said  was  a 
tragic  case  of  mistaken  identity.  Sev- 
eral other  students  have  been  shot  in 
the  area  since  last  summer.  The  young- 
sters arrested  for  the  slayings  pur- 
chased their  bullets  from  an  area 
Kmart.  We  have  got  to  do  something 
quickly — do  something  for  our  commu- 
nities now. 

As  we  commemorate  Black  History 
Month.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  spe- 
cial blue  ribbon  I  am  wearing — which  is 
like  hundreds  of  other  blue  ribbons 
being  worn  in  Florida.  This  blue  ribbon 


is  a  symbol  of  our  African-American 
male  children.  It  is  a  symbol  that  we 
are  moving  from  the  stage  of  mourning 
the  loss  of  our  children  to  the  stage  of 
healing  our  community.  We  will  no 
longer  tolerate  the  death  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

Part  of  the  solution  must  be  passage 
of  the  Brady  bill.  Today,  as  I  become  a 
cosponsor  of  this  important  bill.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  promptly  pass  this 
bill.  We  cannot  wait  another  year.  Our 
communities  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
more  youngsters  at  the  hands  of  other 
youngsters. 


BLACK  HISTORY  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  who  are  joining 
me  today  for  our  special  observance  of 
Black  History  Month.  We  take  pride  in 
this  opportunity  to  highlight  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  notable  accomplish- 
ments of  African-Americans  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  Kweisi 
Mfume,  joins  me  in  sponsoring  today's 
special  order.  I  am  proud  that  as  we 
commemorate  Black  History  Month 
and  recognize  the  achievements  of  Af- 
rican-Americans, we  celebrate  the  larg- 
est number  of  African-Americans  ever 
elected  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Thus,  for  many  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  this  rep- 
resents the  first  opportunity  for  them 
to  join  us  on  the  House  floor  for  the 
congressional  observance  of  Black  His- 
tory Month.  We  applaud  this  accom- 
plishment and  welcome  their  participa- 
tion today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  African- Americans  have 
a  magnificent  and  rich  history;  a  his- 
tory which  is  inextricably  woven  into 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  fab- 
ric of  this  Nation.  In  1926,  the  late  Dr. 
Carter  G.  Woodson  understood  that 
black  Americans  were  not  receiving 
recognition  in  history  for  their  con- 
tributions. Therefore,  he  proposed  the 
idea  of  setting  aside  1  week  each  year 
to  commemorate  the  achievements  of 
black  Americans.  In  1976  the  observ- 
ance was  changed  to  Black  History 
Month. 

The  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Negro  Life  and  History,  which  Dr. 
Woodson  founded  has  selected  the 
theme,  "Afro  American  Scholars:  Lead- 
ers, Activists  and  Writers"  for  the  1993 
observance  of  Black  History  Month. 
Let  us  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  some  of 
the  outstanding  leaders,  activists,  and 
writers  whose  contributions  have 
helped  to  make  America  the  great  Na- 
tion she  is. 

Recently,  our  Nation  mourned  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  greatest  leaders  and 


civil  rights  heroes,  the  late  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall.  For 
more  than  six  decades,  he  provided 
unyielding  leadership  in  the  fight 
against  racial  discrimination.  This 
champion  of  individual  rights  blazed  a 
pathway  to  equality  through  our  Na- 
tion's judicial  system. 

Justice  Marshall  is  remembered  for 
his  lead  in  the  landmark  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Brown  versus  Board  of 
Education.  Through  a  series  of  well- 
crafted  court  cases  over  several  years. 
Justice  Marshall  used  the  American  ju- 
dicial system  to  methodically  disman- 
tle segregation  in  our  Nation's  schools. 
This  landmark  decision  provided  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  equal  access  to  a  quality  edu- 
cation. 

Justice  Marshall  earned  a  special 
place  in  history  when  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Johnson  as  the  first  Afri- 
can-American Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States.  As  the  Nation's  top  law- 
yer, one  of  Marshall's  responsibilities 
was  to  assure  the  Supreme  Court's  ap- 
proval of  the  1965  'Voting  Rights  Act 
which  guaranteed  equal  voting  privi- 
leges for  all  Americans. 

On  June  13.  1967.  Thurgood  Marshall 
was  appointed  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
During  his  24  years  as  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  Thurgood  Marshall  served  as 
the  legal  voice  of  American  liberalism. 
His  competence  was  matched  only  by 
his  dedication  to  destroying  every  last 
legal  barrier  to  justice  and  equality 
under  the  Constitution,  which  he  so 
scholarly  mastered.  Justice  Marshall 
aggressively  assaulted  racism,  bigotry, 
and  prejudice  with  his  brilliant  mind 
and  candid  speech  which  can  never  be 
matched. 

I  will  personally  remember  Justice 
Marshall  not  only  as  a  drum  major  for 
equality,  but  also  as  an  idol  and  a  role 
model.  As  we  celebrate  Black  History 
Month,  we  celebrate  the  leadership, 
dedication,  and  commitment  of  this 
great  individual.  We  invite  our  col- 
leagues to  refiect  upon  Justice  Mar- 
shall's life  and  accomplishments  dur- 
ing this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  Black  History 
Month  we  remember  the  contributions 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  His  per- 
severance and  leadership  is  indelibly 
etched  in  the  minds  of  all  Americans. 
Dr.  King's  valiant  struggle  to  achieve 
equality  was  a  nonviolent  one  in  which 
strength  through  numbers,  dignity,  and 
discipline  was  stressed.  Thanks  to  the 
leadership  in  this  body  of  our  col- 
league, John  Conyers,  and  our  former 
colleague,  Katie  Hall,  in  1983  Congress 
passed  legislation  making  Dr.  King's 
birthday  a  national  holiday.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this.  Dr.  King  joins  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
one  of  only  three  Americans  to  have 
ever  been  honored  by  having  a  national 
holiday  in  their  honor. 

We  salute  the  efforts  of  an  outstand- 
ing leader.  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Hooks,  who 


is  retiring  after  more  than  15  years  at 
the  helm  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
[NAACP].  Since  its  founding,  the 
NAACP  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
civil  rights  struggle.  Leaders  of  the 
NAACP  spoke  out  when  poll  taxes  kept 
blacks  from  voting  in  the  South.  The 
organization  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  outlaw  segregation  in  the 
schools.  Members  of  the  NAACP  sat  at 
segregated  lunch  counters  and  marched 
to  end  Jim  Crow  laws  in  the  South. 

During  his  tenure.  Dr.  Hooks,  himself 
a  minister,  former  judge,  and  civil 
rights  leader,  has  spoken  out  against 
the  evils  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 
He  has  been  with  us  during  many  of  the 
civil  rights  battles  which  have  been 
waged  on  Capitol  Hill.  As  he  departs 
this  post,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  his  outstanding  efforts  and 
express  our  appreciation  for  his  strong 
and  articulate  leadership. 

Black  History  Month  reminds  us  of 
the  many  battles  for  justice  that  have 
been  waged  and  won  over  the  years, 
through  the  dedication  and  bravery  of 
those  who  fought  to  end  discrimina- 
tion, outlaw  segregation,  and  secure 
the  right  to  vote.  We  salute  Thurgood 
Marshall,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Benjamin  Hooks,  Marcus  Garvey.  A. 
Phillip  Randolph,  Malcolm  X,  and  Roy 
Wilkins.  We  salute  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson, 
Coretta  Scott  King,  and  James  Farmer. 
During  this  time,  we  pay  tribute  to  our 
colleague  and  a  great  civil  rights  hero, 
John  Lewis,  and  the  many  others  who 
have  been  committed  to  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  activists  and  African-Amer- 
ican heroes,  Frederick  Douglass  once 
said,  "If  there  is  no  struggle,  there  is 
no  progress."  As  we  commemorate 
Black  History  Month,  let  us  recognize 
those  African-Americans  whose  cour- 
age and  sacrifices  helped  to  build  this 
great  Nation. 

We  remember  people  such  as  Harriet 
Tubman  who  fought  against  the  estab- 
lished order  and  risked  her  life  so  that 
others  could  gain  their  freedom.  An  es- 
caped slave,  she  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Underground  Railroad,  a 
tightly  organized,  highly  secretive  net- 
work of  safehouses  which  provided 
shelter  and  support  for  slaves  in  their 
escape  from  the  South  to  freedom  in 
the  northern  States.  During  the  Civil 
War,  Harriet  Tubman  served  as  a 
nurse,  scout,  and  spy  for  the  Union 
Army. 

Let  us  remember  Frederick  Douglass, 
who  was  born  a  slave  on  Maryland's 
Eastern  Shore,  and  was  taught  to  read 
by  the  wife  of  his  owner.  He  escaped 
and  eventually  his  freedom  was  bought 
by  Quaker  abolitionists.  Frederick 
Douglass  became  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  influential  diplomats  and  jour- 
nalists during  the  19th  century.  His 
gripping  autobiography,  "The  Life  and 
Times"  changed  beliefs  and  influenced 
lives. 


During  Black  History  Month,  we  sa- 
lute Rosa  Parks,  whose  refusal  to  give 
a  white  man  her  seat  on  a  bus  in  Mont- 
gomery, AL,  in  1955  prompted  a  year- 
long protest  that  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  abolishment  of  a  law  that  re- 
quired blacks  to  sit  in  the  rear  of  the 
bus  behind  white  persons. 

Just  recently  our  Nation  mourned 
the  loss  of  a  great  activist  and  humani- 
tarian, Arthur  Ashe.  We  remember  Ar- 
thur Ashe's  victory  at  the  U.S.  Open: 
the  Davis  Cup  matches:  and  we  recall 
his  grace  and  determination  as  he  cap- 
tured the  Wimbledon  victory.  Most  im- 
portantly, however,  we  will  remember 
Arthur  Ashe  for  his  commitment  to 
equality,  for  standing  strong  against 
apartheid  in  South  Africa,  and  chal- 
lenging us  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fight 
to  remove  racial  and  economic  barriers 
right  here  in  America.  He  was  a  great 
friend,  a  role  model,  and  an  influential 
activist. 

Individuals  such  as  Harriet  Tubman, 
Frederick  Douglass,  Rosa  Parks,  and 
Arthur  Ashe  join  Sojourner  Truth, 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  and  many 
other  heroes  as  we  look  down  the  halls 
of  black  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  history 
of  the  struggle  for  civil  and  equal 
rights  in  this  country,  it  has  been  our 
African-American  writers  who  have 
provided  the  chronology  of  the  move- 
ment. Through  their  writings,  teach- 
ings, poetry  and  stories,  they  have 
passed  on  to  generations  the  legacy  of 
the  African- American  experience. 

During  Black  History  Month,  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  William  E.B. 
DuBois,  a  teacher,  author,  editor,  poet, 
and  scholar.  DuBois  was  the  first  Afri- 
can-American to  earn  a  Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  prestigious  Harvard  College. 
He  went  on  to  teach  Greek,  German, 
and  English  at  Wilberforce  University 
and  economics  and  history  at  Atlanta 
University.  In  one  of  his  greatest 
works.  "The  Souls  of  Black  Folk."  it  is 
said  that  the  reader  may  sample  his- 
tory, sociology,  biography,  economic 
analysis,  educational  theory,  and  so- 
cial commentary. 

We  recall  the  words  of  the  late 
Langston  Hughes,  one  of  the  most  gift- 
ed poets  of  the  19th  century.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  Langston  Hughes  at- 
tended Central  High  School,  the  same 
high  school  I  attended,  in  Cleveland. 
OH.  When  Hughes  died  in  1967.  his  years 
of  literary  productivity  had  spanned  al- 
most half  a  century.  Langston  Hughes 
was  a  literary  phenomenon  who  wrote 
poetry,  drama,  and  fiction,  assembled 
anthologies,  and  collaborated  in  the 
translation  of  many  of  his  works.  He 
used  his  skills  as  a  writer  to  interpret 
the  social,  cultural,  spiritual,  and  emo- 
tional experiences  of  black  America. 

We  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Howard 
Thurman,  one  of  the  greatest 
theologians  of  our  time  and  the  author 
of  more  than  20  books  of  spiritual  dis- 
covery and  inspiration.   Dr.  Thurman 
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also  served  as  pastor  and  cofounder  of 
the  Church  for  Fellowship  of  All  Peo- 
ples, the  first  interfalth,  inter-racial 
church  in  the  United  States.  His  vital- 
ity and  vision  touched  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple of  many  races,  faiths,  and  cultures. 
Much  of  Dr.  Thurman's  writings  fo- 
cused on  the  wounds  caused  by  Ameri- 
ca's race  problems  and  the  need  for 
healing  for  both  the  oppressed  and  the 
oppressor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  nov- 
elists and  playTwrights  of  our  time  was 
the  fiery  James  Baldwin.  James  Bald- 
win was  a  major  literary  spokesman 
for  black  America  for  almost  two  dec- 
ades. He  used  his  gift  to  stir  the  na- 
tional conscience,  expressing  with  elo- 
quence and  urgency  the  need  for  dig- 
nity and  justice  for  black  Americans. 

James  Baldwin's  best  seller,  "The 
Fire  Next  Time"  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  collections  of  essays  writ- 
ten in  the  history  of  black  protest.  His 
other  literary  works  include  "Go  Tell 
It  On  The  Mountain,"  "Notes  of  a  Na- 
tive Son."  "Nobody  Knows  My  Name, '" 
and  "Another  Country." 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  William  E.B. 
DuBois,  Langston  Hughes,  Howard 
Thurman,  and  James  Baldwin.  We  are 
also  indebted  to  the  gifted  actor  and 
activist,  Paul  Robeson:  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  novelist,  Alex  Haley;  the 
talented  author.  Richard  Wright;  and, 
during  these  times,  the  beloved  poet, 
Maya  Angelou  and  the  accomplished 
author,  Alice  Walker.  Their  works  re- 
mind us  of  the  past  struggles,  inspire 
us  to  continue  our  efforts,  and  chal- 
lenge us  to  reach  new  heights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  joining  me  for  our  special 
order  commemorating  Black  History 
Month.  I  think  each  of  us  has  bene- 
fitted from  the  opportunity  to  salute 
and,  in  many  instances,  learn  more 
about  African-Americans  who  have 
contributed  to  the  building,  shaping, 
and  preservation  of  this  great  Nation. 
The  list  is  long  and  the  accomplish- 
ments are  many. 

Black  history  is  America's  history. 
The  people,  places,  and  events  you  have 
heard  about  represent  the  history  of 
America  made  by  Americans  who  hap- 
pen to  be  black.  It  is  our  hope  that  one 
day.  the  celebration  of  Black  History 
Month  will  not  be  limited  to  1  month. 
It  is  our  hope  that  one  day  American 
leaders,  heroes,  and  activists — both 
black  and  white — will  stand  side  by 
side  throughout  the  pages  of  our  his- 
tory books  for  all  the  world  to  appre- 
ciate. 

D  1910 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  and  a  great  American, 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Harlem. 
NY  [Mr.  Rangel]. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]  for  continuously  bringing  to 


the  American  people  the  great  and  rich 
history  of  African-Americans  and  af- 
fording me  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  in 
1945  my  congressional  district  was  cre- 
ated by  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  since  that  time  only  two 
Members  of  Congress  have  served  in  it. 
me  and  my  distinguished  predecessor, 
the  late  and  the  great,  the  reverend, 
the  pastor,  the  chairman.  Congressman 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  when  history  is  finally 
recorded  as  to  who  has  made  the  great- 
est contribution  in  this  great  and  au- 
gust House  of  Representatives  that 
Adam  Clayton  Powell's  name  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  included  among  the 
greatest,  handsome,  dashing,  full  of 
personality  and  eloquent,  yes.  but. 
when  we  think  of  the  hard-rock  legisla- 
tion that  he  was  able  to  effectively  get 
through  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, to  see  that  none  of  his  bills 
that  reached  the  fioor  was  ever  de- 
feated, to  be  reminded  how  a  man  who 
looked  like  he  could  be  anything  he 
wanted  to  be,  white  or  black,  chose  to 
stick  by  the  racial  lines  that  he  came 
from,  and  that  is  from  slave  masters, 
and  to  make  certain  that  Harlem 
would  retain  its  dignity,  to  restore  ra- 
cial pride  where  he  could  have  just 
been  the  comfortable  pastor  of  one  of 
the  largest  churches  in  this  country; 
but  he  fought  on  125th  Street  for  jobs 
for  blacks  to  be  telephone  operators, 
bus  drivers,  sales  people,  for  doctors  to 
be  able  to  service  their  own  people  in 
the  public  hospital,  for  pharmacists  to 
be  able  to  work  in  drugstores,  and  then 
he  went  on  to  the  city  council  until,  in 
1945.  he  came  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  collejigues 
that  we  can  all  be  guided  by  the  cour- 
age that  the  late  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
had.  He  had  his  ups  and  downs  with  a 
lot  of  people,  but  we  always  stuck  with 
him  because  we  knew  that  the  racism, 
the  segregation  and  discrimination 
that  he  fought  against  broke  the  doors 
down  so  that  other  people  who  did  not, 
perhaps,  have  the  arrogance,  but  went 
along  with  the  system,  were  able,  per- 
haps, to  be  accepted  more  than  Adam 
Clayton  Powell. 

So,  my  colleagues,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes)  for  giv- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  make  cer- 
tain, as  we  list  these  great  Americans 
of  African  heritage  that  have  made  a 
history  and  a  record  for  themselves, 
that  the  late  Adam  Clayton  Powell's 
name  be  included  among  the  top.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman." 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rangel]  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  now  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Kopetski]. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  begin 
by  thanking  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
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stokes],  for  organizing  today's  special 
order  commemorating  Black  History 
Month.  No  one  is  more  respected  in  the 
House  than  Lou  Stokes,  respect  that 
was  earned. 

Today's  special  order  gave  me  the  in- 
spiration to  read  an  excellent  book  ti- 
tled. "A  Peculiar  Paradise,  a  History  of 
Blacks  in  Oregon,  1788-1940.  "  The  book 
was  written  by  Elizabeth  McLagan  in 
cooperation  with  the  Oregon  black  his- 
tory project  and  published  in  1980.  This 
book  fits  nicely  with  the  theme  for 
Black  History  Month,  "Afro  American 
Scholars:  Leaders,  Activists  and  Writ- 
ers." I  would  like  to  use  my  time  today 
to  share  a  little  of  my  reading  from 
this  book  with  my  colleagues. 

Oregon's  first  black  visitor  was  a 
gentleman  named  Marcus  Lopez.  Mr. 
Lopez  traveled  to  Oregon  on  board  the 
Lady  Washington  on  a  voyage  from  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands.  Diaries  from  the 
Lady  Washington  described  the  coast  of 
Oregon  as  a  "delightful  country  thick- 
ly inhabited  and  clothed  with  woods 
and  verdue  with  many  charming 
streams  of  water  gushing  from  the  val- 
leys." 

On  August  14,  1788,  the  Lady  Washing- 
ton entered  the  bay  near  the  present 
town  of  Tillamook,  OR.  This  is  a  pic- 
turesque town  in  my  district  known  for 
its  tourism,  the  dairy  farmers  and  its 
world  famous  cheese,  and  especially  for 
its .  people.  The  Lady  Washington 
stopped  there  to  take  on  food  and 
water,  and  these  tasks  were  all  as- 
signed to  Marcus  Lopez,  then  an  aide 
to  Capt.  Robert  Gray. 

The  Lady  Washington  was  welcomed 
to  Oregon  by  the  native  Indian  popu- 
lation. For  several  days  both  groups 
exchanged  food  and  traded  items  in  a 
friendly  fashion.  However,  on  August 
16,  1788,  the  situation  changed. 

D  1920 

Marcus  Lopez  left  a  tool  in  the  sand 
as  he  carried  a  load  of  grass  back  to 
the  Lady  Washington.  An  Indian  seized 
the  tool  and  fled,  followed  by  Marcus 
Lopez  and  several  other  armed  crew 
members.  Marcus  Lopez  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  well  armed  Indi- 
ans. As  the  crew  approached,  the  Indi- 
ans killed  Marcus  Lopez  and  attacked 
the  crewmen. 

Marcus  Lopez'  historic  role  in  Or- 
egon's history  was  brief  and  unfortu- 
nately, ended  violently  just  like  many 
other  early  visitors  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Across  Oregon,  at  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, the  Oregon  Historical  Society 
and  the  Oregon  State  Archives,  the  his- 
tory of  blacks  in  Oregon  is  chronicled 
in  great  detail.  My  time  forbids  a 
greater  examination  today. 

But  let  me  say  that  that  history  is 
just  as  trying  and  turbulent  as  the  his- 
tory of  African-Americans  was  in  any 
State,  including  the  Southern  States. 
We  are  not  proud  of  every  moment  of 
that  history.  Today,  however,  we  re- 
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spect  the  vigilant,  tireless  quest  for 
liberty  African-Americans  have  pur- 
sued since  landing  in  America. 
Progress,  not  enough,  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
African-Americans  are  an  integral  and 
integrated  part  of  the  community  I  call 
home.  We  find  these  leaders  in  our 
community  as  State  officials,  state- 
wide elected  office  holders,  doctors, 
lawyers,  judges,  and,  yes,  even  the 
maestro  of  the  Oregon  Symphony.  Citi- 
zenship, law,  medical  care,  teachers, 
and  music,  African  Americans  provide 
and  enhance  our  society  in  Oregon  and 
throughout  this  great  land. 

I  look  forward  to  joining  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  and  in- 
terested colleagues  again  next  year  to 
shaxe  in  Oregons  history  and  that  of 
all  black  Americans  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for  his  con- 
tribution to  this  special  order. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  FiLNER]. 

Mr.  FILNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes] 
for  organizing  this  special  order  and 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  share  our 
own  reactions  to  this  important  month 
in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  freshmen  Member 
of  Congress,  I  am  proud  to  give  my 
first  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  African- American  his- 
tory. 

Proud,  because  we  celebrate  African- 
American  history,  we  recognize  that 
the  history  of  blacks  in  America  rep- 
resents a  history  of  courageous  strug- 
gle against  oppression. 

Proud,  because  we  celebrate  African- 
American  accomplishment,  we  ac- 
knowledge that  the  cause  of  African- 
American  freedom  and  equality  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  more  just  and 
free  America. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  one  particular  chapter  in  the 
African-American  struggle  for  free- 
dom— a  chapter  that  I  had  the  privilege 
to  participate  in,  and  a  chapter  that  I 
hope  we  can  expand  upon  here  in  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  African-American 
history  month  unfolds  this  February, 
black  and  Jewish-Americans  have 
begun  holding  regular  meetings  in  my 
home  district  of  San  Diego  to  advance 
a  progressive  dialog  of  understanding. 

This  should  not  be  news — most  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  remember  that  when- 
ever there  was  a  gathering  to  discuss 
strategy  for  change,  African  and  Jew- 
ish-Americans were  prominent  partici- 
pants— together. 

Twenty  nine  years  ago  this  summer, 
three  Americans — one  black  Mississip- 
pian,  and  two  Jewish  northerners — 
were  killed  in  the  struggle  for  equality 
and  justice  in  the  segregated  South. 
They  were  run  off  the  road  as  they 
drove  at  night,  shot  in  their  car  by 
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duly  sworn  officers  of  the  law,  and  bur- 
ied in  a  Mississippi  river  bank. 

Three  Americans  not  yet  old  enough 
to  vote — killed  registering  others  to 
vote.  Three  Americans — practically 
separated  at  birth  by  the  color  of  their 
skin — linked  in  a  Mississippi  summer 
by  their  ideals  and  convictions— joined 
forever  at  the  bottom  of  a  murky  river 
in  a  haze  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 

I  know  that  there  are  members  of 
this  body  who  will  remember  all  their 
lives  exactly  where  they  were  when 
they  heard  that  Schwerner,  Goodman, 
and  Chaney  were  dead.  I  know  that 
there  are  members  of  this  body,  civil 
rights  activists  themselves,  who  heard 
the  news  and  thought — there  but  for 
the  grace  of  God  go  I. 

There  but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  I, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  was  not  in  Mississippi  that  summer. 
But  I  had  been  there  3  years  earlier  as 
a  freedom  rider,  and  I  had  witnessed 
then  first  hand  the  attempts  to  pre- 
serve segregation.  As  our  bus  motored 
through  the  kingdom  of  American 
apartheid,  I  saw  friends  beaten  and 
killed.  I  saw  mobs  attack  women.  I 
ducked  from  gunfire,  I  sat  for  several 
months  in  an  isolation  cell  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Penitentiary. 

I  was  drawn  South  in  1961  as  an 
American  and  as  a  Jew.  Like  many  Af- 
rican-Americans, I  too  was  raised  on 
stories  of  violent  mobs  and  armed  at- 
tacks, of  vicious  prejudice  exploding 
into  unspeakable  acts  of  cruelty  and 
horror. 

These  stories  were  related  to  me  in 
the  relative  safety  of  Pittsburgh  and 
New  York,  but  they  conditioned  me — 
and  other  Jewish  Americans — to  regard 
discrimination  and  violence  by  those  in 
power  as  a  threat  to  all  groups  and  in- 
dividuals without  power. 

It  did  not  take  long.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
my  family  to  learn  that  the  Cossacks 
and  the  Nazis  had  spiritual  heirs  in  the 
United  States.  Here,  we  soon  learned, 
the  armed  forces  of  oppression  wore 
sheets  and  burned  crosses,  and  were  no 
less  vicious  or  cruel  than  the  tormen- 
tors we  had  left  behind  in  Europe. 

We  also  learned  that  there  were  those 
in  power  who  hid  behind  country  club 
walls  rather  than  white  sheets,  and 
that  their  oppression  of  minority 
groups,  while  based  on  the  subtle  con- 
trol of  the  marketplace  rather  than  on 
the  harsh  handle  of  the  whip,  was  no 
less  devastating  and  total,  and  prob- 
ably more  so. 

I  relate  this  personal  account  to 
stress  and  to  reinforce  the  perception 
of  many  in  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity. We  in  that  community  have 
formed  alliances  with  African- Ameri- 
cans for  many  reasons.  We  formed 
them  because  it  was  in  our  best  self-in- 
terest to  do  so.  We  formed  them  based 
on  mutual  need  and  the  shared  under- 
standing that  our  enemies  were  com- 
mon. 

And,  most  importantly,  we  formed 
alliances  because  we  knew  that  work- 


ing together  we  stood  a  better  chance 
of  establishing  a  just  society  that 
would  allow  all  Americans  to  achieve 
economic  justice  and  political 
empowerment. 

From  the  founding  of  the  NAACP  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  through 
the  struggles  to  establish  labor  unions 
in  the  1930's,  up  to  the  civil  rights 
movement  of  the  1950s  and  1960's, 
blacks  and  Jews  served  with  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life  in  the  vanguard 
of  national  movements  to  achieve 
social  justice  and  political 
empowerment. 

This  partnership  has  had  its  high 
points  and  low  points,  its  successes  and 
its  failures.  Together  we  have  wit- 
nessed barriers  fall  and  blood  shed,  and 
we  have  seen  our  mutual  causes  ad- 
vanced. 

But  it  seems  that  we  have  not  always 
kept  our  eyes  on  the  prize,  and  as  many 
of  us  know  all  too  well,  we  have  some- 
times let  misperception  and  misunder- 
standing distract  us. 

Today,  in  1993,  we  are  forced  to  ask 
the  question:  Do  our  shared  goals  carry 
greater  weight  than  any  differences? 
Are  the  bonds  and  values  that  tie  us  to- 
gether stronger  than  the  forces — both 
internal  and  external — that  push  us 
apart? 

I  believe  emphatically  that  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  is  a  resounding 
"yes." 

We  have  come  too  far  together  to 
turn  around.  We  have  toa  far  to  go  to 
abandon  our  quest.  Bound  together 
both  by  the  rich  legacy  that  we  share, 
and  by  the  possibility  and  necessity  of 
our  future  successes,  Jewish-Americans 
and  African-Americans  must  together 
concentrate  on  our  larger  goals. 

For,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  those  who  op- 
pose the  march  of  freedom  and  justice 
are  served  by  our  failure  to  unite. 

This  Congress  contains  the  largest 
number  of  African-Americans  in  its 
history,  and  I  expect  that  this  group — 
my  colleagues — will  be  a  decisive  force 
for  change. 

Together,  black  and  Jewish  hands 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  elect  our  new 
President.  And  together  our  two  com- 
munities can  help  to  ensure  the  kind  of 
change  that  our  Nation  so  desperately 
needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pause  today  to 
recognize  and  honor  the  historical  ac- 
complishments of  the  African-Amer- 
ican community,  blacks  and  Jews 
stand  as  much  in  the  shadow  of  Crown 
Heights  as  we  do  in  the  sunshine  of  our 
cooperation  during  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Together  we  must  decide  to 
move  either  into  the  darkness  or  the 
light.  Let  us  choose  our  path  with  the 
wisdom  of  history  at  our  side,  and  the 
hope  of  tomorrow  to  guide  us. 

Let  us — together — keep  our  eyes  on 
the  prize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  here. 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagrue  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  contribution. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  ScoTT]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commemorate  Black  History 
Month  by  paying  tribute  to  the  late 
Arthur  Ashe,  a  native  of  Richmond. 
VA,  one  of  America's  preeminent  ten- 
nis stars  and  a  renowned  humani- 
tarian. 

America  lost  a  distinguished  advo- 
cate for  human  rights  when  Arthur 
Ashe  died  earlier  this  month.  New 
York  Mayor  David  Dinkens  eulogized 
Arthur  by  saying  that  "[w]ords  alone 
cannot  suffice  to  capture  a  career  as 
glorious,  a  life  so  fully  lived,  or  a  com- 
mitment to  justice  as  firm  and  as  fair 
as  was  his.  "  I  cannot  improve  on  this 
sentiment.  It  captures  his  commitment 
to  enrich  the  world  that  caused  Arthur 
to  transcend  the  boundaries  of  athlet- 
ics. 

Arthur's  death  earlier  this  month 
consummated  49  years  of  achievements 
in  tennis,  philanthropy,  and  human 
rights.  His  successes.  such  as 
Wimbledon  and  the  U.S.  Open  gave  him 
celebrity  status,  but  to  many  of  us.  his 
accomplishments  off  the  court  were 
just  as  valuable.  For  example,  he  estab- 
lished tennis  programs  for  inner  city 
youth  across  the  country.  And  along 
with  other  tennis  luminaries,  he  began 
a  15-month,  $5  million  fundraising  ef- 
fort on  behalf  of  his  namesake  founda- 
tion to  combat  AIDS.  He  also  dem- 
onstrated against  both  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration's Haitian  refugee  policy 
and  the  South  African  apartheid  re- 
gime. These  efforts  typified  Arthur's 
fortitude  and  determination  to  fight 
injustice.  His  example  inspired,  and 
will  continue  to  inspire,  others  to  over- 
come the  adversities  they  face. 

Arthur  Ashe  was  truly  a  Virginia 
gentleman  and  a  great  American.  As  a 
small  tribute  to  him,  I  will  be  working 
with  other  Virginians,  and  citizens 
across  the  country,  to  establish  an  Af- 
rican-American Sports  Hall  of  Fame  in 
Richmond.  VA.  to  be  named  in  honor  of 
Arthur  Ashe. 

Borrowing  the  words  of  another  great 
leader,  our  late  Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall. I  would  say  that  Arthur  also  "did 
the  best  he  could  with  what  he  had." 
And,  for  that,  we  are  all  grateful. 

D  1930 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Georgia 
[Ms.  MCKlNNEY]. 

Ms.  MCKlNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
honor  of  Black  History  Month  I  am 
pleased  to  celebrate  two  heroines  of  the 
11th  Congressional  District.  Alice 
Walker  and  Lucy  Craft  Laney. 

Alice  Walker  is  a  writer  who  exem- 
plifies the  best  tradition  of  the  Afri- 
can-American artist.  She  won  a  Pul- 
itzer Prize  and  the  National  Book 
Award  for  her  challenging  novel.  "The 


Color  Purple."  I  am  proud  to  claim 
Alice  Walker  as  a  daughter  of  Georgia's 
11th  District,  born  in  Eatonton.  GA. 

Alice  Walker  has  written  about  wom- 
en's lives.  Her  novels  and  essays  have 
been  controversial  because  she  gave 
voice  to  the  concerns  of  women,  con- 
cerns that  had  seldom  been  heard. 
Through  her  novels,  essays  and  poetry. 
Alice  Walker  has  challenged  her  peo- 
ple— African-Americans  and  people  of 
every  gender,  hue.  and  nationalty — to 
face  and  fight  injustice. 

She  has  been  a  prophet  sharing  her 
own  vision  of  community.  Walker's 
novels;  "Meridian.  "  The  Third  Life  of 
Grange  Copeland.  "  "The  Color  Purple.  " 
"The  Temple  of  My  Familiar"  and 
"Possessing  the  Secret  of  Joy,  '  are 
lyrical  in  their  language  and  haunting 
in  their  themes. 

Alice  Walker's  artistry  enriches  the 
lives  of  all  who  read  her  books  and 
enjoy  her  poetry  and  prose. 

Lucy  Laney  is  one  of  the  local  hero- 
ines of  the  11th  District. 

Lucy  Laney  was  born  a  slave,  the  7th 
of  10  children.  It  was  against  the  law  to 
educate  slaves,  but  despite  the  law.  her 
owner's  sister  taught  Lucy  to  read  and 
write.  Lucy  Laney  attended  high 
school  and  Atlanta  University  when 
slavery  ended. 

After  graduating  from  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity at  the  age  of  19.  Lucy  Laney 
spent  10  years  teaching  in  Savannah 
and  Augusta. 

Ms.  Laney  became  the  teacher  at  a 
one-room  school  in  Augusta  operated 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Lucy 
Laney  began  preparing  her  black  stu- 
dents for  college.  She  traveled  all  over 
the  country  to  raise  money  for  the 
school.  The  school  was  named  Haines 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  donors.  Francina 
Haines. 

Because  of  Lucy  Laney's  dedication, 
many  of  her  students  went  on  to  col- 
lege and  became  teachers  and  other 
civil  leaders.  By  1931.  the  school  had 
trained  or  prepared  over  700  students 
and  27  teachers.  Mary  McCleod  Be- 
thune  began  her  teaching  career  at 
Haines. 

Lucy  Laney  died  on  October  23.  1933. 
There  is  a  public  high  school  named  for 
Lucy  Laney  in  Augusta.  Her  portrait 
hangs  in  the  State  capitol  in  Atlanta. 
One  of  Ms.  Laney's  obituaries  read: 
"Lucy  Laney  was  great  because  she 
loved  people.  She  believed  all  God's 
children  had  wings  *  *  *.  " 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Georgia  for  her 
contribution  to  this  special  order. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Ms.  Roybal-Allard]. 

Ms.  ROYBAL-ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  observ- 
ance of  Black  History  Month.  In  keep- 
ing   with    this    year's    theme,    "Afro- 


American  Scholars:  Leaders.  Activists 
and  Writers,"  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  herald  the  accomplish-*  i 
ments    of   black    community    leaders.    , 
like  Mrs.  Lula  M.  Meshack,  who  have 
made  vsist  contributions  in  my  district. 

Mrs.  Meshack  has  been  active  for 
over  35  years  in  volunteer  services  to 
families  and  children.  She  is  currently 
serving  on  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Commission  for  Children's  Services,  as 
she  has  since  the  commission  was 
founded  in  1984.  In  this  capacity.  Mrs. 
Meshack  works  with  community  orga- 
nizations to  improve  the  lives  of  ne- 
glected children  in  southeast  Los  Ange- 
les county.  Child  abuse  prevention, 
adoption  and  foster  programs,  depend- 
ency courts,  family  counseling  and  cul- 
tural awareness  are  just  a  few  of  the 
difficult  issues  that  African-American 
Women  like  Lula  Meshack  are  not 
afraid  to  tackle. 

Mrs.  Meshack  has  been  involved,  ex- 
tensively and  continuously,  in  volunta- 
rism since  the  1950's.  She  is  listed  in 
"Who's  Who  Among  Black  Americans." 
and  "Who's  Who  Among  Black  Women 
in  California.  "  and  has  received  numer- 
ous activism  awards. 

Mrs.  Meshack  heis  shown  that  aver- 
age citizens  can  make  a  difference  in 
America.  In  her  own  way.  she  has  made 
the  most  out  of  making  her  community 
a  better  place  to  live.  She  is  a  wonder- 
ful example  of  the  contributions  Afri- 
can-Americans have  made  to  our  soci- 
ety. It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  those 
contributions  during  Black  History 
Month. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
California. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Klink]. 

Mr.  KLINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Chairman 
Stokes,  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  today  to  participate  in  this  spe- 
cial order  in  observance  of  Black  His- 
tory Month,  which  has  been  organized 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume]. 

I  want  to  mention  that  my  district, 
the  Fourth  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  only  4  percent  black  population. 
That  is  not  the  reason  I  am  here. 

I  am  here  because  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  observance  of  Black  History 
Month  should  mean  a  great  deal  to  all 
segments  of  our  society.  I  want  to  en- 
courage all  Americans  to  become  very 
familiar  with  the  contributions  of 
Black-Americans. 

The  observance  of  Black  History 
Month  originated  in  1926  when  Dr. 
Carter  G.  Woodson,  a  noted  historian, 
educator,  and  author,  initiated  the 
practice  of  setting  aside  1  week  each 
February  to  honor  and  recognize  the 
achievements  of  African- Americans. 

February  was  selected  to  embrace 
the    birthdays    of    Abraham    Lincoln, 


whose  exceptional  contributions  to  Af- 
rican-Americans is  well-known,  and 
Frederick  Douglass,  historic  trail- 
blazer  in  an  industry  that  is  of  special 
interest  to  me  as  a  former  broadcast 
journalist,  as  he  published  the  ac- 
claimed North  Star  newspaper  over  a 
century  ago.  Exactly  50  years  later,  our 
Nation  began  its  first  month-long  cele- 
bration of  Black  History  Month. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  28  mil- 
lion African-Americans  living  in  the 
United  States:  3,000  live  in  Lawrence 
County.  PA.  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
memorate this  years'  theme  of  Black 
History  Month,  "Afro- American  Schol- 
ars: Leaders,  Activists  and  Writers," 
by  extolling  a  nonprofit  organization 
in  Lawrence  County,  in  my  district. 

The  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  Commu- 
nity-Rehabilitation Center  in  New  Cas- 
tle, PA,  was  founded  by  a  woman 
named  Sally  Carter  in  1989.  It  took 
over  3  years  to  acquire  the  funds  nec- 
essary for  Ms.  Carter's  idea  for  this 
community  center  to  materialize. 

D  1940 

The  center  has  now  begun  working 
toward  its  goal  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  African-American  community.  Its 
emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  self- 
esteem,  upward  mobility  training  and 
pointing  out  positive  role  models. 

Again,  if  I  can  deviate,  I  would  like 
to  mention  again,  as  has  been  said 
here,  we  have  a  record  number  of  Afri- 
can-Americans with  this  f^ew  class.  I 
have  found  a  tremendous  number  of 
role  models  from  each  community  in 
this  Congress. 

Congress  often  gets  bashed,  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  that  if  the  rest  of 
society  did  as  good  a  job  of  getting 
along  racially  as  we  do  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  had  the  same  kind  of  equal- 
ity, it  certainly  must  be  one  point  at 
which  this  institution  has  taken  a 
great  leadership  role.  Maybe  we  can 
continue  with  others. 

Now  that  the  center  is  successfully 
operational,  the  staff  offers  training  to 
other  community  organizations,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  preparing  young 
African-Americans  in  the  pursuit  of 
educational  opportunities  and  opportu- 
nities for  productive  employment. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  hope  that 
the  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  Commu- 
nity-Rehabilitation Center  will  serve 
as  a  prototype  for  community  centers 
to  empower  all  African- Americans 
across  the  Nation  to  do  much  better  in 
their  lives. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  his  very  fine  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Member  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Ra- 

HALL. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes] 
for  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  take  time  to 
observe  Black  History  Month  and  pay 
tribute  to  those  individuals  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  his- 
tory and  to  our  society. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  in  the  history  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  the  late  Eliza- 
beth Drewry,  a  former  teacher  in  the 
McDowell  County  school  system  and 
the  first  African-American  woman 
elected  to  the  West  Virginia  State  Leg- 
islature. 

Mrs.  Drewry  gained  national  atten- 
tion in  the  black  press  during  her  ten- 
ure in  the  West  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates, when  she  refused  to  accept  pay- 
ment from  a  lobbyist  and  a  trips  to  Eu- 
rope, in  exchange  for  her  vote  against 
the  "Fire  Boss  Bill,"  introduced  during 
the  1951  legislative  session,  shortly 
after  she  was  elected  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates.  The  recent 
discovery  of  Mrs.  Drewry's  private  pa- 
pers, containing  the  handwritten  bribe 
offer  have  been  donated  to  Bluefield 
State  College,  a  historical  black  col- 
lege in  my  congressional  district. 
These  important  documents  will  serve 
as  a  vital  tool  in  providing  insight  into 
African-American  life  in  the  coalfields 
of  southern  West  Virginia. 

It  is  befitting  that  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity also,  to  honor  the  legacy  of  the 
late  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  the 
first  African-American  Supreme  Court 
Justice  whose  outstanding  work  in  the 
civil  rights  arena  help  to  open  the 
doors  of  opportunities  that  many  of  us 
enjoy  today.  Justice  Marshall,  who  in 
his  own  words,  "did  the  best  that  he 
could  with  what  he  had."  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  ensure  that  the  legacy  of  this 
great  man  remains  alive  and  vivid  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  contribution  to  this  special  order. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Payne]. 

Mr.  PA"YNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  for 
the  annual  observance  that  we  have 
been  following  during  the  past  4  years 
that  I  have  been  here,  and  I  know 
many  years  before  that.  For  the  gentle- 
man's long-term  interest  in  the  history 
of  African- Americans  in  this  country, 
their  contributions  and  sacrifices  to 
making  this  democracy  the  great  coun- 
try that  it  is,  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  keeping  the  story  alive,  because 
without  persons  like  him  many  of  the 
brave  and  courageous  people  who  have 
served  this  country  well,  have  sac- 
rificed for  its  future,  would  go  uimo- 
ticed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleagues   in   celebrating   this   year's 


theme  of  Black  History  Month:  "Afro 
American  Scholars:  Leaders,  Activists, 
and  Writers." 

As  we  honor  African-American 
achievers  of  the  past,  it  is  exciting  to 
note  that  history  is  being  made  this 
year,  as  our  Nation  embarks  on  a  bold 
new  course.  Keeping  his  campaign 
pledge  of  inclusiveness.  President  Clin- 
ton has  appointed  a  number  of  very  tal- 
ented African-Americans  to  serve  in 
his  administration.  Our  former  col- 
league, Mike  Espy,  is  serving  as  the 
first  African-American  Agriculture 
Secretary:  Ron  Brown,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, has  taken  over  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  Jesse  Brown,  former  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  is  heading  up  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  a  new  cabi- 
net member  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  knowing,  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  Hazel  O'Leary, 
the  first  African-American  woman  to 
become  Secretary  of  Energy.  We  also 
have  16  newly  elected  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus.  In  addition, 
another  first  was  achieved  with  the 
election  of  Carol  Moseley-Braun  to 
represent  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the 
other  body. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  the 
men  and  women  who  are  making  his- 
tory this  year  as  we  praise  those  who 
went  before  us  and  made  it  all  possible. 
When  we  discuss  African-American 
scholars,  there  are  some  who  come  to 
mind  immediately  because  of  their  en- 
during contributions  to  our  history. 
The  famous  abolitionist  Frederick 
Douglass  escaped  from  slavery  and  be- 
came noted  both  for  his  writings  and 
his  articulate  lectures  which  were  de- 
livered throughout  the  Eastern  United 
States. 

He  published  a  newspaper  called  the 
North  Star  in  Rochester.  NY.  which  es- 
poused an  end  to  slavery  and  also  pro- 
moted the  rights  of  women. 

Enormous  contributions  were  also 
made  by  another  great  African-Amer- 
ican scholar  of  the  past.  William  Du 
Bois.  His  energy  was  boundless.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  teacher,  au- 
thor, poet,  and  editor. 

Although  born  into  poverty,  he 
worked  at  a  local  mill  and  was  the  only 
black  student  to  graduate  in  his  high 
school  class.  With  a  $300  scholarship, 
he  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he 
excelled  academically,  becoming  the 
first  African-American  to  earn  a  Ph.D. 
there. 

No  discussion  of  African-American 
scholars  would  be  complete  without 
honoring  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  the 
15th  child  of  former  slaves  who  went  on 
to  become  a  Presidential  advisor. 

A  teacher,  government  official,  and 
civil  rights  activist,  she  worked  tire- 
lessly to  promote  educational  opportu- 
nities for  African- Americans.  The  col- 
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lege  she  founded  in  1904  now  bears  her 
name:  Bethune-Cookman  College.  She 
served  as  a  Presidential  advisor,  and 
gained  special  prominence  during  the 
administration  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Another  first  in  our  history  was 
achieved  in  our  President's  home  State 
of  Arkansas  in  1873,  when  Mr.  M.W. 
Gibbs,  a  successful  lawyer  from  Little 
Rock,  became  the  first  African-Amer- 
ican to  be  elected  a  municipal  judge. 

He  later  published  his  autobiography, 
with  an  introduction  by  Booker  T. 
Washington.  He  became  president  of 
the  Capital  City  Savings  Bank  in  Little 
Rock  and  was  a  partner  in  the  Electric 
Light  Co. 

I  would  also  like  to  focus  on  the 
achievements  of  a  contemporary,  a  re- 
nowned writer  from  my  hometown  of 
Newark.  Imamu  Amiri  Baraka.  Born  in 
Newark  in  1934,  he  won  a  scholarship  to 
Rutgers  University  and  later  attended 
Howard  University.  He  entered  the 
teaching  profession  and  became  an 
award-winning  writer  of  social  com- 
mentary, fiction  and  poetry.  In  1964,  he 
scored  another  literary  success  when 
his  play  "Dutchman"  gained  critical 
acclaim,  receiving  the  Obie  award  for 
the  best  off-Broadway  play  of  the  sea- 
son. A  prolific  writer,  he  has  authored 
numerous  plays  and  publications  since 
that  time. 

Although  1993  promises  to  be  a  year 
of  new  beginnings,  the  first  few  months 
have  also  been  a  time  of  sad  farewells, 
with  the  loss  of  two  American  heroes. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall and  tennis  legend  Arthur  Ashe. 
Don  Miller,  an  outstanding  artist  from 
Montclair,  NJ,  recently  passed.  An  out- 
standing artist,  his  works  remind  us  of 
our  rich  heritage. 

Although  each  pursued  different  ca- 
reer paths,  they  shared  many  of  the 
same  traits — grace,  courage,  compas- 
sion, and  a  fierce  commitment  to 
building  a  better  and  more  just  world. 

Arthur  Ashe  broke  the  color  barrier 
on  the  tennis  court,  but  his  energy  was 
not  directed  solely  to  athletic  achieve- 
ments. Off-court  he  worked  tirelessly 
so  that  others  might  fulfill  their  hopes 
and  dreams.  His  mission  took  him  all 
over  the  United  States  and  across  the 
ocean,  as  he  worked  to  promote  human 
rights  everywhere  from  America's 
inner  cities  to  South  Africa. 

Although  he  lost  his  heroic  battle 
with  AIDS,  Arthur  Ashe  remains  a  win- 
ner. 

Thurgood  Marshall  used  his  brilliant 
legal  mind  to  change  American  soci- 
ety. His  determination  to  help  those 
who  had  been  shut  out  of  the  system 
for  too  long  led  him  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  where  he  successfully 
argued  29  cases  before  being  appointed 
a  Justice  himself  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  1967.  His  victory  in  the  his- 
toric Brown  versus  Board  of  Education 
decision  in  1954  captured  worldwise  at- 
tention, and  serves  as  a  lasting  tribute 
to  this  great  American. 


In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  com- 
memorate Black  History  Month  this 
year,  let  us  rejoice  in  the  achievements 
of  the  brave  men  and  women  who  con- 
tinue to  inspire  us  and  move  us  for- 
ward. 

D  1950 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  from  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Payne,  for  participating  in 
this  special  order  and  coming  over  par- 
ticularly on  an  evening  when  I  know 
we  have  a  large  number  of  competing 
interests.  And  I  am  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  was  able  to  be  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  another  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Mel  Watt. 

Mr.  WATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  I  would  say  I 
am  delighted  to  rise  as  part  of  the 
Black  History  Month  celebration  and 
talk  about  a  gentleman  who.  although 
I  never  knew  him  personally,  was  an 
important  force  in  my  life,  as  Members 
will  see.  The  person  that  I  would  like 
to  speak  a  little  bit  about  is  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  George  Henry 
White. 

George  Henry  White  was  born  in  1852 
in  Rosendale,  NC.  In  1873  he  enrolled  in 
Howard  University,  graduating  with 
honors  in  1877.  He  returned  to  New 
Bern,  NC,  as  a  teacher  and  principal, 
reading  the  law  under  a  Craven  Coun- 
ty. NC,  superior  court  judge,  as  that 
was  the  process  by  which  a  person  be- 
came a  lawyer  at  that  time. 

In  1879,  he  was  licensed  as  a  lawyer 
by  the  State  supreme  court  in  North 
Carolina,  and  in  1881  he  was  elected  as 
a  Republican,  and  I  wish  some  of  my 
Republican  colleagues  were  here  to 
hear  that,  to  the  State  house.  He  was 
seated  in  the  State  house  until  he  ran 
for  the  State  senate  in  North  Carolina 
and  became  a  member  of  the  State  sen- 
ate in  North  Carolina  in  January  1885. 

From  1886  to  1894.  he  was  a  prosecu- 
tor in  one  of  the  judicial  districts  in 
North  Carolina. 

George  H.  White  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1896  and  again  in  1898.  In  both 
terms  he  was  the  only  black  Member  of 
Congress,  and  so  he  had  a  tendency  to 
represent  and  talk  about  issues  that 
were  important  to  the  minority  com- 
munity nationwide. 

On  one  particular  occasion,  for  exam- 
ple, he  spoke  these  words.  The  debate 
was  on  something  completely  different 
and  he  wanted  to  turn  the  debate  to 
something  he  wanted  to  talk  about,  so 
he  said: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  you  will  pardon  me  if 
I  do  not  address  myself  to  the  question  be- 
fore us  when  you  recollect  that  I  am  the  only 
representative  on  this  flDor  of  10  million  peo- 
ple. 

Ten  million  people. 

They  have  no  one  else  to  speak  for  them 
except  myself.  I  shall,  therefore,  address  my 


remarks  to  another  great  problem  that  con- 
fronts us.  I  refer  to  the  race  problem. 

I  have  sat  here  and  heard  discussions  pro 
and  con:  I  have  heard  my  race  referred  to  in 
terms  of  any  thing  else  than  dignified  and 
complimentary.  I  have  heard  them  referred 
to  as  savages,  as  aliens,  as  brutes,  as  vile  and 
worthless,  and  I  have  heard  but  little  or 
nothing  said  with  reference  to  their  better 
qualities,  their  better  manhood,  their  devel- 
oped American  citizenship. 

We  have  been  enslaved.  We  have  done  your 
bidding  for  240  years  without  any  compensa- 
tion, and  we  did  it  faithfully.  We  do  not  refer 
to  it  grumbllngly  or  regretfully,  but  we  refer 
to  it  because  it  seems  ungracious  in  you 
now,  after  you  have  had  all  this  advantage  of 
us.  after  you  have  had  all  this  labor  of  ours, 
to  be  unwilling  at  this  late  date  to  give  us  a 
man's  share  in  the  race  of  life. 

So.  as  a  representative  of  10  million 
black  Americans,  George  H.  White,  it 
would  not  be  unusual  to  find,  was  not 
very  liked  by  part  of  America,  espe- 
cially Southern  white  people. 

While  White  won  reelection  in  1898, 
Democrats  carried  North  Carolina  on  a 
white  supremacy  platform.  By  1900  a 
constitutional  amendment  was  ratified 
in  the  State  restricting  the  rights  of 
blacks  to  vote.  So  when  White  returned 
to  make  his  last  statement  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  it  was  not  unusual  that 
the  die  was  already  cast.  He  had  lost. 
And  on  the  floor  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  North  Carolina  on  the  day  that 
his  successor  was  sworn  in  there  was 
such  jubilation  among  white  south- 
erners that  one  of  them  whose  name 
happened  to  be  Watts,  no  relation  to 
me,  of  course,  stood  up  on  the  state- 
house  floor  and  spoke  these  words.  He 
said  of  George  H.  White: 

George  H.  White,  the  insolent  Negro  who 
has  so  long  misrepresented  the  proud  people 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  has  retired  from  office  for- 
ever. We  have  a  white  man's  government  in 
every  part  of  the  old  State  in  the  council 
chambers  of  our  Nation.  For  these  mercies, 
thank  God. 

What  a  thing  to  say  on  the  floor  of 
the  statehouse  in  North  Carolina. 

D  2000 

But  he  did  not  have  the  last  word,  be- 
cause George  H.  White  was  prophetic  as 
on  January  29,  1901,  George  H.  White 
rose  on  the  floor  of  Congress  to  speak 
his  last  statement  in  this  body.  He 
said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  perhaps  is  the  Negro's 
temporary  farewell  to  the  American  Con- 
gress, but  let  me  say,  phoenix-like,  he  will 
rise  up  someday  and  come  again. 

Remember,  George  H.  White  was  the 
only  black  Representative  in  Congress 
at  that  time.  It  was  30  years  before  an- 
other black  person  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  this  Nation.  That  was  Oscar  De 
Priest  of  Chicago.  It  took  more  than  70 
years  for  another  black  person  to  be 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  South, 
and,  my  friends,  it  took  92  years  for  the 
next  black  person  to  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

That  is  why  I  am  proud  to  stand  here 
today,  because  I  am  the  person,  in  1993. 
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who  replaced  George  Henry  White,  a 
great  person. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  that  excellent 
statement,  very  poignant  statement, 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
first  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  again  sponsoring 
this  very  important  special  order.  I 
also  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  se- 
lected as  his  theme  this  year  scholars 
and  writers,  artists. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  talk  about 
a  poet.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  understand  that  people  of  Afri- 
can descent  all  over  the  world  are  very 
creative  in  all  of  the  arts,  in  music,  in 
literature,  in  the  visual  arts,  very  cre- 
ative. The  young  Africans  in  Trinidad 
invented  a  whole  new  kind  of  music 
with  steel  drums,  old  oil  drums.  They 
invented  the  music  of  the  steel  drums, 
and  you  can  hear  Mozart  3onatas 
played  now  on  steel  drums. 

Numerous  examples  exist  where 
something  was  taken  and  it  was  made 
almost  out  of  nothing. 

Today,  we  have  a  phenomenon  which 
is  very  controversial  called  rap  music. 
Young  men  and  women  in  the  big  cities 
created  rap  music  almost  using  no  in- 
struments. They  were  too  poor  to  af- 
ford instruments.  They  began  to  use 
old  records,  and  in  various  ways  they 
created  rap  music.  It  was  very  con- 
troversial, and  most  people  assume 
that  rap  music  was  automatically  bad, 
because  a  lot  of  racism,  reverse  racism, 
is  found  in  rap  music,  sexism  and  reck- 
lessness, and  irresponsibility  is  re- 
flected through  that  music. 

They  do  not  hear  the  less  famous 
pieces  of  rap  music  and  rap  poetry 
which  talk  about  black  history  and 
which  is  used  in  many  cases  to  educate 
young  black  students. 

I  think  that  the  poet  I  want  to  high- 
light today  is  a  good  example  of  a  seri- 
ous poet  in  the  rap  tradition,  although 
she  does  not  call  herself  a  rap  poet  or 
a  rap  musician.  I  think  there  was  some 
rap  in  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar.  There 
was  some  rap  in  Langston  Hughes. 
There  is  a  certain  kind  of  rhythm  and 
a  certain  kind  of  magic  that  has  been 
there  and  has  not  necessarily  been  la- 
beled as  rap. 

There  are  some  elements  that  come 
right  out  of  the  streets  in  rap,  a  game 
that  is  called  the  dozens,  a  game  called 
signifying.  They  all  have  roots  that  go 
further  back  into  Africa;  the  griots. 
the  storytellers  on  the  streets  who  just 
out  of  their  own  memories  carry  a  lot 
of  history  around  with  them  from  place 
to  place  and  would  recite  it. 

So  I  want  to  focus  on  a  very  serious 
young  poet,  a  mother,  a  scholar,  and  I 
focus  on  her  because  I  happened  to  hear 
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her  read  a  couple  of  poems,  rap  poems, 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  a  black  history 
celebration  at  District  Council  37 
which  is  a  part  of  AFSCME  in  my  city, 
local  371,  that  every  year  has  this  mag- 
nificent black  history  celebration.  This 
year  they  featured  Sonia  Sanchez  as 
one  of  their  performers,  and  Sonia 
Sanchez  read  some  of  her  poetry,  and  it 
stuck  with  me.  So  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  and  highlight  for  the 
whole  Nation  Sonia  Sanchez. 

Sonia  Sanchez  was  born  in  Bir- 
mingham, AL.  She  is  a  mother  of  two 
children.  She  was  educated  at  Hunter 
College,  a  B.A.  degree,  and  has  done 
postgraduate  work  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity. She  now  teaches  at  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia,  a  very  pro- 
found, and  I  would  put  her  in  the  cat- 
egory of  those  poets  who  recently  have 
won  Nobel  Prizes,  African  Wole 
Soyinka,  a  Nigerian,  and  Wole  Soyinka 
recently  won  a  Nobel  Prize;  in  just  this 
past  year  Derek  Walcott,  a  person  of 
African  descent  from  the  West  Indies, 
won  a  Nobel  Prize  for  poetry. 

I  would  put  Sonia  Sanchez  in  that 
category. 

Sonia  Sanchez  is  often  named  among 
the  strongest  voices  of  black  national- 
ism, the  cultural  revolution  of  the 
1960's,  in  which  many  black  Americans 
sought  a  new  identity  distinct  from  the 
values  of  the  white  establishment. 

C.W.E.  Bigsby  comments  about  Soma 
Sanchez  in  "The  Second  Black  Renais- 
sance: Essays  in  Black  Literature," 
and  he  says: 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  her 
work  is  a  language  which  catches  the  nuance 
of  the  spoken  word,  the  rhythms  of  the 
street,  out  of  a  music  which  is  partly  jazz, 
and  partly  lyricism  which  underlies  ordinary 
conversation.  Her  emphasis  on  poetry  as  a 
spoken  art  or  as  performance  connects 
Sanchez  to  the  tradition  of  her  African  an- 
cestors, an  oral  tradition  preserved  in  earlier 
slave  narratives,  and  forms  the  music  indige- 
nous to  the  black  experience  in  America. 

As  Bernard  W.  Bell  demonstrates  in 
the  book  "The  Folk  Roots  of  Contem- 
porary African-American  Poetry,"  in 
addition  to  her  poetry,  for  which  she 
has  won  many  prizes,  Sanchez  has  con- 
tributed equally  well-known  plays, 
short  stories,  and  children's  books  to  a 
body  of  literature  called  the  second 
renaissance,  as  related  in  Bigsby's 
title. 

Sanchez  reached  adulthood  in  Har- 
lem, which  only  30  years  before  had 
been  the  cradle  of  the  first  literary  ren- 
aissance in  the  United  States  to  cele- 
brate the  works  of  black  writers.  Polit- 
ical science  and  poetry  were  the  sub- 
jects of  her  studies  at  Hunter  College 
and  New  York  University  during  the 
1950's.  The  next  decade,  Sanchez  began 
to  combine  these  interests  into  one  ac- 
tivity, the  creation  of  social  ideals,  as 
she  wrote  a  section  about  her  writings 
in  the  book  entitled  "Black  Women 
Writers:  A  Critical  Evaluation." 

For  Sanchez,  writing  and  performing 
poetry  is  a  means  of  constructive  polit- 


ical activism  to  the  extent  that  it 
draws  *her  people  together  to  affirm 
pride  in  their  heritage  and  build  the 
confidence  needed  to  accomplish  politi- 
cal goals,  yet  the  terms  of  black  rhet- 
oric as  words  by  themselves  are  not 
enough. 

Biographers  cite  Sanchez'  record  of 
service  as  an  educator,  as  an  activist, 
and  a  supporter  of  black  institutions  as 
proof  of  her  commitment  to  this  belief. 
In  the  "Dictionary  of  Literary  Biog- 
raphy" it  is  stated  that  she  is  called 
one  of  the  few  creative  artists  who 
have  significantly  influenced  the 
course  of  black  American  literature 
and  culture.  Her  work  has  matured 
over  the  years.  She  is  a  much  better 
writer  now  than  she  has  been,  ever 
been,  and  she  is  intended  to  grow,  but 
her  will  has  not  changed.  Sanchez  at- 
tributes this  waning  in  part,  of  com- 
mitment as  to  other  black  writers' 
commitments,  that  she  says  has 
waned,  but  hers  has  not.  She  attributes 
the  waning  of  the  commitment  of  other 
artists  to  the  rewards  that  have  been 
given  to  black  writers  who  focus  on 
themes  rather  than  continuing  to  focus 
on  the  struggle  and  revolution. 

The  greatness  of  Sonia  Sanchez  is 
that  she  is  an  inspiration.  Her  con- 
creteness  and  consistency  over  these 
many  years  is  noteworthy.  She  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  a  generation  of 
young  poets.  She  has  not  bought  refuge 
from  day-to-day  struggles  by  becoming 
a  writer  in  the  Western  tradition. 

Somehow  one  feels  deep  inside  that 
in  a  real  fight  Sonia  Sanchez  is  the 
type  of  black  woman  you  would  want 
at  your  side.  Her  poetry  reassures  you. 
and  it  expresses  this  great  sense  of 
commitment. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  salute  Sonia 
Sanchez  as  a  great  black  poet. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  to  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  observance  of 
Black  History  Month  arxj  add  my  voice  to 
ttx)se  paying  special  tritxite  to  the  late  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall. 

The  life  and  times  of  Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall ranks  high  among  the  many  epics  of 
t)lack  history.  Judge  Marshall  is  remembered 
today  as  one  of  the  giants  of  the  great  jurists 
who  shafjed  the  fabric  of  our  democracy. 

Thurgood  Marshall  has  long  been  a  special 
and  heroic  person  to  me.  He  manifested  all 
the  higtiest  characteristics  of  a  cfiampion. 
Often  called  a  "rock  of  justice,"  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall was  the  embodiment  of  integrity  and  de- 
termination. His  achievements  reflected  his 
magnificent  intelligence  and  sheer  physical 
magnetism.  When  Justice  Marshall  spoke,  he 
was  heard  by  all  and  it  was  fully  understood 
ttiat  his  battles  would  not  end  until  justice  was 
served. 

Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  cherished  the 
principles  of  ttie  Bill  of  Rights  and  battled  to 
protect  ttie  least  powerful  anDor^  us.  He  pre- 
vailed in  his  fight  to  bring  down  the  walls  of 
segregation  and  open  the  doors  of  opportunity 
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to  thousands  and  ttrousands  of  tjlack  Ameri- 
cans. He  conquered  justice  on  all  fronts;  his 
role  in  the  struggle  to  guarantee  equal  rights 
to  women,  homosexuals,  prisoners,  arxj  all  ra- 
cial and  religious  mirrorities  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Thurgood  Marshall  was  indubitably  de- 
voted to  the  highest  principles  of  democracy 
and  a  steadfast  guardian  of  the  equal  rights  of 
all  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Justice  Marshall  was  a  great 
black  American  wtx)  will  be  forever  remem- 
bered as  a  spokesman  for  the  rights  of  all 
people.  It  will  never  be  possible  to  catalog  the 
entirety  of  the  contrilxjtions  which  this  brilliant 
defender  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans brought  to  our  society.  But,  we  know 
that  our  Nation  has  t)een  forever  blessed  to 
count  Justice  Marshall  among  ttrose  heroes 
wtx)  spent  their  lives  in  service  to  the  ideals  of 
litierty  and  justice  for  all.  So,  today,  as  we  par- 
tk:ipate  in  this  very  important  observance  of 
Black  History  Month,  we  proudly  celetwate  the 
life  of  one  of  the  nnost  distinguished  civil  rights 
advocates  of  all  times,  the  late  Supreme  Court 
Justk:e  Thurgood  Marshall. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  by  no 
coincidence  that  this  year's  theme  for  Black 
History  Month  is  "Afro-American  Scholars: 
Leaders,  Activists,  and  Writers."  African-Amer- 
ican writers,  leaders,  and  activists  from 
Langston  Hughes  to  Maya  Angelou.  from 
Booker  T.  Washington  to  Frederick  Douglas, 
from  Harriet  Tubman  to  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  from  Jackie  Robinson  to  Paul  Robeson,  to 
name  kHJt  a  few,  have  sculpted  and  left  perma- 
nent mart<s  on  the  cultural  and  historical  na- 
ture of  our  society. 

First,  I  would  like  to  single  out  Arthur  Ashe 
as  a  great  African  American  leader  arxl  activ- 
ist. Arthur  Ashe  never  forgot  where  he  came 
from.  To  his  last  day,  Arthur  Ashe  was  relent- 
less in  teaching  kids  from  urban  areas  tennis 
and  invaluable  lessons  in  discipline  and  con- 
centration. 

Arthur  Ashe  also  used  his  fame  to  bring 
international  discrimination  to  our  political  con- 
sciousness. Mr.  Ashe  spoke  out,  loud  and 
clear,  against  apartheid  in  South  Africa  and 
against  the  mistreatment  of  Haitian  refugees. 
Arthur  Ashe  will  forever  remain  an  American 
hero  arxl  great  spokesman  for  many  human 
rights  issues. 

Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  is  ttie  other  out- 
starxling  African-American  leader  I  would  like 
to  single  out.  As  an  attorney  and  a  judge,  Mar- 
stiall  never  walked  away  from  a  fight  when  the 
cause  was  just  or  nrwral.  His  tireless  advocacy 
of  civil  and  human  rights  issues  will  be  missed 
in  our  hearts  and  our  courts  of  law. 

Last  July  4,  Justice  Marshall  received  the 
Philadelphia  Liberty  Medal  during  a  cerenrwny 
here  at  Independence  Hall.  Candid  as  always, 
Marshall  spoke  directly  to  the  greatest  di- 
lemma facing  our  Nation:  "Afro  and  white,  rich 
and  poor,  educated  arxj  illiterate  '  *  *  our  fu- 
tures are  bound  together.  We  can  run  from 
each  other,  but  we  cannot  escape  each  other. 
Amerrcans"  said  Marshall,  "can  do  tjetter." 

Marshall's  death  is  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
on  the  progress  we've  made  as  a  society 
dedicated  to  the  constitutional  prirKiples  of  lib- 
erty arxJ  equality.  More  than  simply  the  first 
African-American  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Mar- 
sliall  was  the  people's  judge,  extending  the 
black  community's  t>attle   for   civil   rights   to 


champion  the  ecorwmically  powerless  and  the 
socially  dispossessed. 

It  was  Marshall's  legal  aplomb  which 
pushed  the  nxxlern  civil  rights  movement  into 
the  courtroom  during  the  eariy  years  of  deseg- 
regation. Between  1940  and  1961,  he  argued 
and  won  29  of  32  cases  argued  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  legal  director  for  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund. 
Marshall  used  the  Constitution  as  a  sword, 
forcing  State  and  local  courts  to  extend  its 
guarantees  and  protections  to  Afrk:an-Ameri- 
cans. 

His  greatest  triumph  was  the  1954  decision, 
Brown  versus  the  Board  of  Education,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  ended  the  separate  but 
equal  system  of  racial  segregation  in  our 
schools. 

As  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Marshall 
helped  formulate  law  in  cases  involving  civil 
lit)erties,  affirmative  action,  the  death  penalty, 
and  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

When  the  seats  of  the  High  Court  filled  with 
Reagan-Bush  appointees  during  the  1980's, 
Marstiall  held  his  ground  with  determination, 
arxJ  with  courage  in  the  face  of  declining 
health.  "If  I  die,  prop  me  up  and  keep  voting," 
he  told  his  law  clerks. 

We  should  also  remember  the  strength  arxl 
conviction  of  Marsfiall's  family,  his  roots  in  ttie 
life  of  his  community.  His  lather  William  en- 
couraged his  ambitious  son's  plans  for  a  legal 
career  as  he  blossomed  during  his  senbr  year 
at  Lirx:oln  University.  His  nrxjther  Norma  sold 
her  engagement  ring  to  help  him  finish  law 
school  at  Howard  University. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  a  notion  advanced  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  ttie  life  of  Justk:e  Mar- 
shall reminds  us  that  the  law  is  much  more 
than  a  collection  of  books,  arcane  procedures 
arxl  tactical  posturing. 

I  urge  President  Clinton  to  keep  Marshall's 
legacy  in  mind  when  he  turns  to  the  task  of 
choosing  Federal  judicial  nominees. 

Justice  Marshall's  death  also  holds  meaning 
for  Members  of  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  assuring  that  those  civil  liberties  eroded 
over  the  past  decade  are  supplemented  by 
rigorous  enforcement  of  antidiscrimination 
laws  through  empowerment  of  those  Federal 
agerx;ies  urxler  our  ctiarge. 

As  Justice  Marshall  reminded  us  last  July  4, 
we  can  do  better,  and  in  his  legacy,  we  must 
all  shouWer  the  responsibility  to  do  t)etler. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  black 
history  is  essentially  a  function  of  everyday  Al- 
ricarvAmericans  acting  every  day.  Over  the 
past  12  months,  several  individuals,  who  by 
their  actions  have  contributed  to  what  we  call 
black  history,  have  passed  on.  These  leaders, 
artists,  and  activists  have  improved  our  lives  in 
a  variety  of  ways  and  their  absence  will  be  felt 
by  us  all.  These  citizens  have  shaped  America 
in  fundamental  ways  that  cannot  be  over- 
stated. It  is  appropriate  that  we  pause  today 
and  remember  their  legacy. 

This  afternoon  we  remember  one  of  our 
great  American  authors,  Mr.  Alex  Haley,  wtx) 
remirxled  Americans,  black  and  white,  to  al- 
ways remember  our  origins.  The  chronicle  of 
his  family  history,  "Roots,"  sparked  the  t)egirv 
ning  of  a  resurgence  in  interest  in  family  his- 
tory that  is  ongoing.  His  work  with  Malcolm  X 
on    "The  Autobiography  of  Malcolm  X"  tias 


fueled  a  new  generation  of  Americans  interest 
in  the  tumultuous  sixties. 

We  also  stop  to  remember  the  contributions 
of  a  great  athlete,  Arthur  Ashe,  wtx)  won  ac- 
claim in  tennis,  a  sport  not  associated  with  Af- 
rican-Americans when  he  won  the  U.S.  Open 
in  1968  and  the  Wimbledon  singles  champion- 
ships in  1975.  Through  his  gracious  example, 
Mr.  Ashe  demonstrated  to  all  of  us  txjw  win- 
ners can  be  gentlemen. 

Since  last  February,  we  have  lost  several 
great  artists  whose  ability  provided  us  all  with 
joy,  while  at  the  same  time  defined  new 
artforms.  These  Americans  have  created  a 
great  legacy — musician/composers  like  Dizzy 
Gillespie  and  Miles  Davis  whose  artistry  on 
the  trumpet  and  in  composition  still  rings  in 
our  ears — actors  like  Butterfly  McQueen  wtx) 
received  acclaim  unheard  of  for  a  t>lack 
woman  of  her  generation — singers  like  Mary 
Wells  and  Eddie  Kendricks  wtx^se  smooth 
voices  even  today  remind  so  nriany  of  us  of 
our  youth.  These  voices  have  ended  but  the 
work  of  their  lives  continue  on  to  enrich  us. 

IrxJeed.  next  year  we  will  dearly  miss  the 
contributions  of  great  Americans  like  Thomas 
Dorsey,  the  father  of  gospel  music.  I  myself 
am  among  the  innumerat)le  masses  who  have 
received  a  special  blessing  from  the  words  of 
Thomas  Dorsey  "Precious  Lord,  take  my  harxl 
lead  me  on,  let  me  stand.  I  am  tired.  I  am 
weak.  I  am  worn." 

We  will  also  miss  captains  of  irxlustry  who 
have  left  their  imprint  on  the  business  world 
arxl  have  passed  sirx:e  our  last  Black  History 
Montti — I  think  of  Reginald  Lewis,  the  Wall 
Street  financier,  lawyer,  and  philanthropist  who 
owned  the  Nation's  largest  black-owned  busi- 
ness. TLC  Beatrice.  In  his  rather  short  time 
Lewis  built  an  incredible  empire.  The  absence 
of  his  business  acumen  will  leave  a  tremerv 
dous  void. 

Of  course  we  cannot  forget  our  great  cham- 
pion of  the  courts  Thurgood  Marshall,  whose 
sense  of  simple  justice  touched  the  life  of 
every  American  alive  today  arxl  all  succeeding 
generations.  Through  his  actions,  first  as  a 
brilliant  trial  attorney,  then  as  the  Solicitor 
General  and  finally  as  the  first  African-Amer- 
ican justice  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land,  he 
showed  us  all  how  the  sheer  determination  of 
one  black  man  could  make  a  positive  dif- 
ference in  society. 

We  have  mourned  the  passage  of  all  of 
these  great  Americans  who  through  their  ac- 
tions have  given  us  our  wondertui  heritage. 
They  are  the  fuel  for  the  creative  and  innova- 
tive engine  that  is  our  country.  They  have  de- 
fined our  culture,  interpreted  our  laws,  fed  our 
imaginations,  and  tugged  at  our  consciences. 
We  owe  them  a  tremerxlous  debt.  I  don't  think 
any  of  us  can  imagine  what  life  would  have 
been  like  without  any  of  them. 

But  even  as  much  as  these  individuals  will 
be  deariy  missed,  we  are  faced  with  a  greater 
tragedy:  That  tragedy  is  ttie  loss  of  our  future 
great  AfricarvAmerican  contributors.  Last  year 
927  men,  women  and  children  died  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago  due  to  irrational  gun  vio- 
lerxie.  A  majority  of  them  were  African-Amer- 
ican. This  tragic  waste  of  talent  and  energy 
occurs  every  day  all  over  this  country.  Jbe 
loss  is  particulariy  devastating  when  it  involves 
chiWren,  for  ttiey  are  the  reservoir  from  which 
all  future  achievenients  come.  Wt>en  a  child 
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dies  it  is  impossible  to  regain  the  potential  that 
is  lost  to  our  society. 

We  will  never  know  if  Dantrelle  Davis  would 
have  become  the  great  black  doctor  who  de- 
velops the  cure  for  cancer.  We  will  never 
know  because  he  was  cut  down  before  his 
seventh  birthday  while  walking  to  his  first 
grade  class  by  a  thug  with  a  gun. 

We  will  never  enjoy  the  music  that  Anthony 
Felton  may  have  provided  or  benefit  from  the 
amazing  computer  program  that  Danielle  Turn- 
er might  have  developed  if  not  for  their  un- 
timely deaths  at  the  hands  of  a  gunman. 

For  all  we  know,  Taylor  Briana  Huggins  may 
have  been  the  next  Romare  Bearden  and  Er- 
nest Matthews,  Jr.  a  future  President.  We  will 
never  know  for  sure,  tjecause  they  were  cut 
down  in  their  youth  before  we  were  able  to 
share  in  their  talents. 

Later  this  week.  I  will  speak  to  a  group  of 
students  at  Steinmetz  High  School  in  Chicago. 
I  enjoy  speaking  to  young  people  Ijecause  by 
looking  into  their  faces  you  can  sense  the  pos- 
sible, the  unlimited  promise.  When  I  see  them 
I  will  tell  them  about  the  great  heritage  that  is 
theirs  and  about  the  many  African-American 
innovators  of  our  time  who  make  our  country 
great.  In  addition,  I  will  stress  that  they  are  the 
future  of  black  history.  Without  them  the  con- 
tributions cease.  There  is  one  inescapable 
truth  alxjut  history,  black  or  otherwise,  and  it 
is  that  you  must  have  the  opportunity  to  live  it 
in  order  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  I  celebrate  the  dis- 
tinguished contributions  of  black  Americans 
who  have  become  a  part  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. We  cannot  tjegin  to  repay  them  for  their 
efforts,  and  as  we  salute  them  I  hope  it  re- 
minds us  of  our  future.  We  must  redouble  our 
efforts  to  make  our  streets  safe  this  year,  so 
that  we  can  safeguard  our  children.  tt>e  future 
of  black  history. 

Ms.  E.B.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  me.  Black  History  Month  is  a  time  for  all 
Americans  to  reflect  upon  the  cultural,  sci- 
entific, and  historical  contributions  of  black 
Americans  throughout  our  Nation's  history — it 
is  equally  a  time  for  each  of  us  to  reflect  upon 
our  personal  role  and  responsibilities  in  to- 
day's society.  It  is  the  one  time  of  year  when 
we  re-group,  re-focus,  and  give  thanks  for  the 
inspiration  provided  us  by  our  ancestors — we 
must  not  forget  where  we  have  t)een  nor 
where  we  must  go  from  here. 

Throughout  this  century,  many  disfinguished 
black  writers  have  brought  to  light  universal 
experiences  in  American  society,  particularly 
for  minority  men  and  women.  From  Langston 
Hughes'  lifetime  of  poignant  and  revealing 
writings  to  Maya  Angelou's  inspiring  prose  last 
rTX)nth  at  the  Presidential  Inauguration,  from 
her  bestseller  "I  Know  Why  the  Caged  Bird 
Sings"'  to  Terry  McMillan's  riveting  book  "Wait- 
ing to  Exhale,"  black  American  writers  have 
struck  a  deep  chord  in  the  American  con- 
science and  awareness.  While  their  works  are 
enjoyed  universally  for  their  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, it  is  to  black  youth  that  these  works 
serve  as  a  source  of  strength  and  guidance 
for  development  of  integrity  and  character. 
Perhaps  without  intending  to  be.  these  literary 
artists  are  modern  scholars  of  the  black  expe- 
rience— recording  cultural  phenomena,  stories 
of  racial  hatred  arxl  discrimination,  and  experi- 
erx;es  of  prevailing  and  succeeding  against  all 
odds. 


Literary  artists  occasionally  come  In  surpris- 
ing forms— Thurgood  Marshall  probably  didn1 
consider  himself  an  artist,  but  I  certainly  do. 
Because  the  creative  mind,  whether  it  be  dedi- 
cated to  literature  or  to  sculpture  or  to  legal 
study,  is  what  determines  an  artist — and  so 
Thurgood  Marshall  was  certainly  an  artist.  As 
chief  counsel  for  the  NAACP,  he  took  those 
merely  theoretical  legal  principals  called  corv 
stitutional  rights  and.  like  a  sculptor,  he 
pushed  them  and  pulled  them  and  prodded 
them  until  tbey  took  on  the  shapes  of  school 
desegregation  and  civil  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Thurgood  Marshall  was  an  artist,  a 
scholar,  and  sorrietimes  a  magician.  And  we 
are  blessed  to  have  had  him  here  with  us  for 
84  of  the  most  tumultuous,  challenging,  and 
rewarding  years  of  American  history.  Uniquely, 
Marshall  emtjodied  the  two  most  important 
fights  for  black  Americans — equal  educational 
opportunities,  and  equal  voting  rights — his 
groundtjreaking  legal  victories  will  never  be 
paralleled,  and  his  impact  on  the  educational 
arxl  employment  opportunities  for  ttK)usands 
will  never  be  replicated. 

Luckily  for  today's  youth,  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall's lifetime  achievements  paved  the  way 
for  an  entire  generation  of  local  scholars  and 
community  leaders  across  the  country.  In 
smaller,  but  no  less  significant  ways,  these  in- 
dividuals serve  as  role  models  to  our  young 
people — these  individuals  are  living  proof  that 
each  of  us  can  make  a  positive  difference  in 
the  lives  of  others.  Back  home  in  my  Distrrct, 
Dr.  Marvin  Edwards  serves  as  an  able  Super- 
intendent to  Dallas  Public  Schools,  and  Mrs. 
Sally  Moore  is  an  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools — achievements  never  dreamed  when 
I  was  growing  up.  To  the  hundreds  of  students 
in  their  School  Distrrcts,  of  all  cultural  back- 
grounds, they  represent  the  American  Dream 
of  a  solid  education,  career  opportunity,  com- 
munity recognition,  and  personal  distinction. 
Within  each  school  there  are  teachers  and  Ad- 
ministrators who  serve  with  dedication  and  in- 
tegrity— Dr.  Napoleon  Lewis,  the  principal  of  a 
large  Dallas  high  school,  serves  as  a  reminder 
every  day  to  his  students  of  the  impact  just 
one  person  can  make  in  improving  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  others.  There  are  dozens  of  simi- 
lar examples  throughout  my  District,  and  thou- 
sands across  the  United  States— Black  History 
Month  is  the  perfect  opportunity  to  recognize 
today's  leaders  and  activists,  arxl  the  impact 
they  have  in  defining  our  future  history. 

As  always,  history  is  a  work-in-progress — 
this  moment  in  history  allows  for  new  dreams 
and  aspirations  for  us  all,  as  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  race.  It  is  important  to  impress 
upon  our  youth  that  it  is  not  enough  to  accept 
society  as  it  is  today — that  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  themselves  and  to  future  gen- 
erations to  rectify  social  injustices  wt>erever 
they  are,  to  stand  up  for  what  is  right  no  mat- 
ter the  personal  consequences,  to  not  just  glo- 
rify Dr.  King  as  a  hero  but  learn  and  practice 
his  teachings  and  beliefs.  In  cities  across  the 
country,  like  Dallas,  our  black  community  is 
facing  extraordinarily  difficult  times.  But  we 
must  not  stop,  nor  even  slacken  the  pace  of 
pushing,  pulling,  and  prodding  until  our  laws 
take  the  shape  of  equal  justice,  solid  edu- 
cation, economic  fairness,  and  adequate 
health  care.  We  must  not  be  complacent  and 
none  of  us  can  afford  to  just  be  spectators. 


Altow  me  to  conclude  with  a  few  words  by 
Langston  Hughies,  which  embody  my  feelings 
tiere  today: 

Well,  son,  life  for  me  ain't  been 
no  crystal  stair. 

It's  had  splinters  in  it  and  places  with  no  rug 

on  the  floor,  bare. 
But  I'm  still  climbing-  and  turning  comers 

and  reaching  landings. 
So  don't   you   sit  down   Because   I'm   still 

climbing,  and  life  for  me  ain't  lieen  no 

crystal  stair. 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  pause  along  with  my 
colleagues  to  celetxate,  educate,  and  share 
the  rich  culture  and  accomplishments  of  Afri- 
can-Americans. 

Today  we  not  only  celetxate  African-Amer- 
ican History  Month  txjt  American  history  as 
well.  The  history  of  African-Americans  is  inti^i- 
cately  woven  into  the  framewori<  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  share  with  you  arxl 
the  rest  of  ttie  Nation,  ttie  many  contributions 
made  by  AfricarvAmericans  in  my  community. 

None  of  us  are  who  we  are  simply  by  some 
kind  of  divine  intervention.  We  are  wtx)  we  are 
t)ecause  of  our  many  experiences  and  the 
many  people  with  whom  we've  come  in  con- 
tact and  t)iecause  of  those  who  have  gone  on 
before  us,  who  have  made  a  difference  in  our 
lives. 

Today,  sir.  I  want  to  share  with  you  the  sto- 
ries of  a  few  African-Americans  wfx)  have 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  generation  of  Afri- 
can-American. These  irxlividuals,  through  their 
sti^uggles  and  their  deeds  have  helped  open 
the  door  to  opportunity  for  otfters  in  our  com- 
munity. 

I  stand,  today,  on  the  stK)ulders  of  Josia  T. 
Walls,  the  first  African-American  to  represent 
Florida  in  Congress  during  the  1800's.  and  on 
the  shouWers  of  Gwendolyn  Sawyer  Cherry,  a 
brilliant  Miami  lawyer  who  in  1970  became  the 
first  African-American  to  serve  in  the  Florida 
Legislature. 

Gwen  Cherry's  political  career  was  charac- 
terized by  her  support  for  civil  rights  for 
women,  blacks,  and  the  poor,  and  by  a  series 
of  firsts.  She  was  the  first  black  woman  to  en- 
roll in  the  University  of  Miami  Law  School — 
later  graduating  cum  laude  from  ttie  Florida 
A&M  School  of  Law— and  the  first  black 
woman  to  pjass  the  Florida  Bar  exam  and 
practk:e  law  in  Dade  County. 

When  she  died  an  untimely  death  at  age  55, 
she  was  one  of  only  three  blacks  in  the  160- 
member  Florida  Legislature. 

Perhaps,  a  bit  ahead  of  her  time,  Mrs.  Cher- 
ry introduced  legislation,  during  her  freshman 
year,  proposing  federally  funded  chiW  care 
centers;  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment, 
which  she  felt  disproportionately  affected  ttie 
poor  and  blacks;  for  the  legalization  of  abor- 
tion for  Florida  women;  and  inh^oduced  Flor- 
ida's first  equal  rights  amendment  bill  in  1 972. 

I  also  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  Athlie 
Range,  the  first  black  ever  to  hoW  elective  of- 
fice in  Dade  County  whien  she  was  elected  to 
the  Miami  City  Commission  in  1967.  In  1971, 
she  t)ecame  the  first  black  or  woman  in  Flor- 
ida to  hold  a  cat)inet-level  position,  when  she 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs. 

An  activist  for  change.  Mrs.  Range's  many 
deeds  arxl  declarations  throughout  this  Natran 
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ted  to  her  appointment  by  President  Jimmy 
Carter  to  the  National  Railroad  Ckjrpofation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  others  in  Miami  who 
have  dared  to  be  different  arxj  dared  to  make 
a  difference.  The  late  Rev.  Theodore  Gibson 
a  man  of  action  and  staunch  memtier  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  In  1956.  Reverend  Gibson 
ted  the  fight  for  the  integration  of  public  trans- 
portation in  Dade  County,  sued  to  integrate 
public  education  and  public  accomnrxxjations 
in  Miami,  and  established  nonviolent  dem- 
onstrations and  sit-ins  at  lunch  counters  at 
Walgreens,  Woolworths,  McCrory's,  Sears, 
and  other  such  places  in  tfie  1960"s.  He  was 
Miami's  Martin  Luther  King. 

I  must  also  recognize  the  contributions  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  E.  Culnner  and  the  late 
James  E.  Scott  who  in  1937  led  the  fight  for 
decent  affordat))e  housing  within  the  twund- 
aries  of  Miami's  Colored  Town.  Because  of 
their  efforts,  Florida's  first  federally  subsidized 
housing  complex — Liberty  Square — was  buitt, 
providing  more  ttian  637  liveable  units. 

Realizing  that  educational  development  is 
economk;  development.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  recognize  tfie  noteworthy  contnbutions 
of  Florida  Memorial  College  which  this  month 
is  celebrating  25  years  of  academe  excellence 
in  Miami.  Ftorida  Merrxjrial  College  has  played 
a  dominant  role  in  the  development  of  student 
potential  in  Miami  and  south  Florida.  This  is 
the  college  where  the  Negro  national  anttiem, 
"Lift  Every  Vok;e  and  Sing."  was  composed 
arxj  written  by  J.  Rosamond  Johnson  and  his 
tjfother.  James  Weldon  John,  and  first  sung 
by  tfie  college's  students. 

Fk>rida  Memorial  College,  the  individuals, 
and  others  have  helped  in  their  own  way  to 
make  Miami — America's  melting  pot — the 
liveable  community  that  it  is  today.  They  also 
helped  to  open  the  doors  to  opportunity  for  the 
next  generation. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today, 
as  we  celebrate  Black  History  Month,  to  brir>g 
the  attention  of  this  body  to  the  life  and  exam- 
ple of  Alain  Leroy  Locke,  one  of  the  forenryjst 
minds  of  the  20th  century. 

Alain  Locke  was  tx)rn  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1886.  He  attended  Central  High  School  in 
Philadelphia,  and  went  on  to  Harvard,  graduat- 
ing in  1907  with  a  highly  distinguished  record. 

In  1907,  Alain  Locke  truly  made  history.  Mr. 
Speaker.  He  began  studies  at  Oxford,  as  the 
first  black  Rhodes  Scholar. 

After  furttier  study  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States,  joining  the 
faculty  of  Howard  University  in  1912. 

Throughout  his  remarkable  career,  Alain 
Locke  displayed  stunning  intellectual  diversity, 
publishing  writings  as  a  literary  and  drama  crit- 
ic, philosopher,  art  and  music  historian,  an- 
thropologist, educator,  and  educational  tf>eo- 
rist. 

One  of  his  most  noted  works  was  "The  New 
Negro,"  which  contained  22  essays,  numerous 
poems,  a  play,  two  folk  tales  and  a  short 
story.  The  work  provkJed  a  forum  for  some  of 
the  younger  talent  in  the  community,  while 
bringing  a  measure  of  cohesion  to  the  Hariem 
renaissarKe  t)y  bringing  older  arxl  youriger 
writers  together. 

Many  in  the  literary  community  recognize 
Locke's  series  of  annual  compfehensive  re- 
vtews  of  books  on  black  topics  during  the  thir- 
ties, forties,  and  early  fifties,  as  brillianL 


He  supported  the  philosophical  principles  of 
cultural  pluralism  and  value  relativism.  Locke, 
himself,  descrities  his  role  as  "philosophk:al 
midwife  to  a  generation  of  younger  (t>lack) 
poets,  writers,  (and)  artists  •  •  •  ." 

Locke  was  a  "mklwife"  to  a  younger  gen- 
eration of  politicians  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker.  He 
financed,  in  large  measure,  the  successful 
campaign  of  Oscar  dePnest  for  Congress  in 
1928.  Oscar  dePriest  was  the  first  Africarv 
Amercan  Memtjer  of  Congress  from  Illinois. 

Alain  Locke's  life  served  to  teach  all  of  us 
the  power  of  one's  mind.  His  intellect  and  di- 
verse interests  enrk:hed  numerous  aspects  of 
American  life  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
Clearly,  no  or>e  compares  to  Locke  in  his  abil- 
ity to  stimulate  debate  and  foment  discussion 
atx)ut  the  contributions  of  Afrcan-Aniericans 
to  American  culture. 

Just  as  he  broke  barriers  at  Oxford,  and 
helped  Oscar  dePriest  break  liarriers  in  Illi- 
nois, Locke's  example  ctiallenges  all  of  us  to 
break  barriers  holding  all  of  us  from  reaching 
our  full  potential. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall.  As  a  brilliant  lawyer  and 
constitutional  scholar,  his  unselfish  arid  dedi- 
cated work  for  ttie  NAACP  produced  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  altered  the  course  of 
race  relations  in  this  country  and  inspired 
those  for  wfx>m  (participation  in  the  Nation's  af- 
fairs remains  elusive  to  this  day,  like  those  in 
the  territories. 

In  his  24  years  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Jus- 
tk:e  Marshall  never  forgot  from  whence  he 
came.  His  presence  on  tfie  Court  sigr^led 
hope  and  justice  for  minorities,  the  indigent, 
arxJ  other  downtrodden  members  of  this  soci- 
ety. 

May  his  rich  and  significant  legacy  serve  as 
a  constant  reminder  to  his  colleagues  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  authority  arxl  legitimacy  can 
only  be  preserved  by  protecting  by  the  power- 
less and  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  Americans 
that  while  much  has  already  occurred,  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  done.  And  for  those  of  us  who 
benefited  from  his  genius,  we  have  much  to 
be  grateful — we  only  ask  that  we  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  ability  and  add 
our  genius  to  tfie  Nation. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  honor  of 
Black  History  Month,  and  I  thank  and  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleagues  Represent- 
ative Stokes  and  Representative  Mfume  orga- 
nizing this  special  order. 

This  nxjnth,  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  which 
I  proudly  represent  in  Congress,  held  many 
special  events  as  part  of  the  city's  37th  obn- 
servance  of  Afrk^n-Annerk;an  History  Month. 
These  events  recognized  the  many  achieve- 
ments of  Afrk:arvAmericans  in  our  city  as  well 
as  in  our  Nation,  and  were  in  keeping  with  this 
year's  theme,  "Afro-American  Scholars:  Lead- 
ers, Activists  and  Writers." 

As  part  of  the  celebration,  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  honored  several  members  of  our 
community  wtx)  fiave  made  positive  contritiu- 
tions  to  our  great  city.  They  include  Josephine 
Cole,  the  first  Afrk^n-American  teacher  in  the 
San  Francisco  school  system;  Judith 
Moreland.  a  teacher  and  actress  with  thie 
American  Conservatory  Theater;  WerxJell 
Pierce,  also  an  actor  with  ttie  ACT.;  and 
Gregory  Lewis,  an  award-winning  urtjan  affairs 
reporter  for  ttie  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
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Also  honored  were  Rufus  Olivier,  premier 
bassoonist  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Or- 
chestra; Rrchard  Lloyd  Baines,  director  of  edu- 
cation for  tfie  San  Francisco  Symphony  and 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Youth  Orchestra; 
Denis  De  Cocteau,  conductor  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Ballet  Orchestra;  Marx  Cazenave.  former 
director  of  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
Regional  offk;e  and  owner  of  Progressive  In- 
vestments; Coyness  Ennix,  a  thorack:  heart 
surgeon  and  fiead  of  heart  surgery  for  all  Kai- 
ser hospitals;  Ted  Lange.  an  actor  who  is  star- 
nng  in  the  lead  role  of  Othelto.  the  Movie;  and 
Noah  Griffin,  ttie  publk;  information  offrcer  for 
City  College  and  a  well-known  columnist  and 
talk  show  host. 

Community  groups  and  organizations 
throughout  the  city  planned  lectures,  films, 
readings,  poetry,  and  art  exhitiitions  as  part  of 
the  celetxation.  The  San  Francisco  African- 
American  Historkal  and  Cultural  Society  held 
a  number  of  such  events  during  the  month, 
starting  with  opening  ceremonies  at  tfie  Bethel 
A.M.E.  Church  in  which  film  producer  William 
Greaves  delivered  the  keynote  address.  Other 
events  sponsored  by  the  Society  included  a 
black-tie  auction  and  a  txx)k-signing  event  for 
John  Templeton,  author  of  "Our  Roots  Run 
Deep." 

The  Historical  and  Cultural  Society  also 
highlighted  ttie  importance  of  education  by 
sponsoring  events  for  our  city's  young  people, 
including  a  storytelling  program  by  Allice  Ja- 
cobs and  Josephine  Cole. 

The  Lorraine  Hansberry  Theater,  one  of  San 
Francisco's  cultural  treasures,  fxesented  a  se- 
ries of  sF>ecial  pertormances  and  events — 
"Voices  of  Praise:  A  Gospel  Celebration." 
"The  ShoetxDx."  and  "Indigo  Lady" — in  honor 
of  Black  History  Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  observation  of  Black  His- 
tory Month  would  be  complete  without  men- 
tioning that  this  year  marks  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  Martin  Lutfier  King.  Jr.'s  important  and 
stirring  "I  Have  a  Dream"  speech.  Delivered  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial— only  a  short  distance 
from  this  Chamtjer — Dr.  King's  speech  had 
txith  an  immediate  impact  on  the  tfiousands 
wtio  listened  by  the  Reflecting  Pool  that  day 
and  a  lasting  effect  on  the  millions  who  tiave 
been  touched  by  his  moving  speech  in  tfie 
years  since. 

San  Francisco's  celebration  of  the  Federal 
tioliday  honoring  Dr.  King  was  sponsored  by 
the  Nortfiern  California  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Birthday  Observance  Committee,  chaired  by 
Rev.  Cecil  Williams,  pastor  of  San  Francisco's 
Glide  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church.  The 
day's  activities  included  a  Freedom  Train  ride 
from  San  Jose  and  a  march  down  Market 
Street  ending  in  a  rally  at  the  civic  center  de- 
signed to  educate  young  people  about  the 
dreams  of  Dr.  King. 

At  the  rally,  the  Omega  Boys  Club  and  the 
San  Francisco  Midnight  Basketball  League  re- 
ceived 1993  "Living  the  Dream"  awards.  Also 
featured  were  the  San  Jose  Youth  Choir. 
Leola  Jiles.  and  Brother  Edge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  also  take  time  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall, 
who  died  last  month.  Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall said  he  wanted  to  be  rememt}ered  as 
someone  wfio.  in  his  words,  "did  wtiat  he 
could  with  what  he  had." 

As  a  legal  scholar,  a  pillar  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  finally  as  a  Supreme  Court 
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Justrce.  Thurgood  Marshall  fundamentally 
changed  the  way  American  society  and  law 
deals  with  the  issue  of  race — and  with  each 
other. 

During  Black  History  Month  1993,  we  honor 
Thurgood  Marshall  for  his  insight,  his  hard 
work,  and  his  compassion.  His  major  contribu- 
tion to  both  our  Nation  and  Afrkan-American 
history  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
remembrance  of  John  Birks  "Dizzy"  Gillespie, 
who  was  t)orn  in  the  small  South  Carolina 
town  of  Cheraw  on  OcXdber  21,  1917.  and 
passed  away  on  January  6.  1992. 

Dizzy  Gillespie  spent  his  lifetime  combining 
towering  achievements  in  the  field  of  jazz  with 
equally  inspiring  humanitarian  contributions  to 
society  at  large.  In  the  1940's,  together  with 
Charlie  "Bird"  Parker,  Gillespie  founded  the 
jazz  form  known  as  "be  bop"— which  is  to  this 
day  its  most  enduring  style.  In  the  late  1940's 
and  eariy  I950's.  he  again  took  jazz  where  it 
had  never  gone  before  when  he  blended  it 
with  Cutjan  rhythms,  creating  a  revolution 
called  "Afro-Cutaan  jazz."  Throughout  his  ca- 
reer, fie  and  his  bands  consistently  turned  out 
what  the  New  York  Times  has  called  "orches- 
tral landmarks,"  full  of  "dense  harnronies  and 
flashy  rhythms." 

As  surely  as  Gillespie  changed  the  face  of 
jazz  music,  he  also  changed  the  perceptions 
of  millions  who  might  have  never  known  of  its 
wonders  without  his  tireless  efforts.  With  his 
trademark  tient  trumpet,  incredible  cheeks, 
and  his  million-dollar  smile,  Dizzy  Gillespie 
was  able  to  spread  his  music  well  tjeyond  the 
traditional  jazz  audience.  By  blending  enter- 
tainment with  esthetics,  he  tjecame  an  unpar- 
alleled ambassador  of  goodwill,  and  in  1956. 
he  toured  the  Middle  East  and  South  America 
as  an  emissary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State. 

Dizzy  Gillespie  wrote  in  his  autobiography 
that  he  would  like  to  tie  remembered  "as  a  hu- 
manitarian," and  suggested  that  his  role  in 
music  was  txjt  "a  stepping  stone  to  a  higher 
role.  '  •  *  the  role  of  service  to  humanity."  As 
we  honor  and  remember  outstanding  African- 
Americans  during  Back  History  Month,  we 
woukj  do  well  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  leg- 
acy of  John  Birks  "Dizzy"  Gillespie,  whose 
servkie  to  humanity  took  so  many  forms,  and 
whose  talents  brought  happiness  to  so  many. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct 
pleasure  to  rise  during  this  special  order  to 
commemorate  Black  History  Month. 

Carter  G.  Woodson,  a  noted  historian, 
launched  Negro  History  Week  on  February  7, 
1926.  Dr.  Woodson  also  founded  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History  in 
1915  and  tiegan  publishing  the  Journal  of 
Negro  History  in  1916.  However,  he  knew  that 
many  people  would  not  read  the  joumal  or  join 
the  association.  He  also  knew  that  it  was  un- 
likely that  they  would  be  encouraged  to  learn 
about  tfie  history  and  contributions  of  blacks  in 
America,  Africa  and  the  Caribbean.  Dr. 
Woodson  initiated  Negro  History  Week  as  a 
way  to  provoke  discussion  and  interests  in  the 
accomplishments  of  blacks.  He  t)elieved  that 
the  commemoration  of  1  week,  celeljrated  in 
the  segregated  churches  and  schools  of  the 
North  and  South  would  have  the  profound  im- 
pact of  reinforcing  the  dignity  and  self-respect 
of  an  embattled  people.  We  must  not  forget 


that  black  Americans  in  the  eariy  part  of  this 
century,  lived  in  a  society  which  was  strictly 
segregated  from  birth  to  death  and  every  step 
in  tjetween. 

Woodson  knew  that  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory and  accomplishments  would  provide  a 
sturdy  foundation  which  was  essential  for 
emotional  and  physical  survival.  This  knowl- 
edge would  not  be  a  cloak  in  which  to  hide, 
but  a  shield  to  repel  the  everyday  arrows  of 
life. 

Today,  in  an  age  wfiere  heroes  are  few  and 
villains  are  certain,  knowing  about  the  con- 
tributions that  people  of  African  descent  have 
made  to  the  development  of  world  civilization 
gives  a  guidepost  to  the  true  meaning  of  cour- 
age and  success.  We  cannot  help  but  tie  in- 
spired when  we  as  people,  who  despite  harsh 
and  unjust  conditions,  lived  their  lives  with  dig- 
nity and  determination. 

And  then  I  thought  of  the  difficulties  facing 
America,  and  especially  black  Amerk^a  and  it 
occurred  to  me — that  we  who  are  rk:h  in  intel- 
ligence, talent,  will  and  a  history  of  incredible 
accomplishments  can  build  t)eautiful  structures 
out  of  our  own  raw  materials.  Tfiat  is  the  pur- 
pose of  Black  History  Montti — to  remind  black 
America  of  its  awe-inspiring  past — to  steady 
our  footsteps  in  the  present  path  and  give 
form  to  our  collective  vision  of  the  future.  In 
essence,  the  message  is  this — if  the  black 
Americans  who  lived  under  slavery,  segrega- 
tion and  legalized  discrimination  survived  and 
sometimes  thrived,  then  we,  who  live  today 
can  accomplish  great  things. 

Today,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  Brooklynite, 
Ernesta  Procope,  who  by  her  talent,  intel- 
ligence and  determination,  has  tsecome  a  liv- 
ing example  of  black  history. 

ERNESTA  G.  PROCOPE 

Ernesta  Procope  was  t)orn  and  raised  in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant,  Brooklyn  and  attended 
Brooklyn  College.  Today,  she  is  considered  a 
pioneer  in  the  American  property  and  casualty 
insurance  industry.  Her  company,  E.G.  Bow- 
man Company,  Inc.  is  the  largest  tilack  com- 
mercial insurance  brokerage  firm  in  America. 

Beginning  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  of 
Brooklyn,  Procope  currently  employs  40  peo- 
ple and  is  housed  in  two  stories  in  an  office 
building  on  Wall  Street,  the  heart  of  the  Na- 
tion's financial  district.  She  counts  45  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  Fortune  500  on  her  commercial  cli- 
ent list. 

However,  Mrs.  Procope  remains  a  commit- 
ted member  of  the  Brooklyn  community,  using 
her  ingenuity  to  improve  the  lives  of  all  of  New 
York's  residents.  Procope's  efforts  inspired  the 
New  Yori<  State  property  "Fair  Plan"  legisla- 
tion. This  law  created  a  pool  of  insurance 
companies  to  provkJe  urgently  needed  cov- 
erage to  declined  and  diffk:ult  to  place  prop- 
erties in  depressed  neight>orhoods.  Today, 
some  version  of  the  "Fair  Plan"  has  been 
adopted  by  26  States.  However,  Procope 
quickly  realized  tfiat  insurance  coverage  dki 
not  address  a  major  concern  of  people  in  low 
and  moderate  income  areas — the  ability  to 
own  a  home.  Therefore,  as  president  of  the 
Minority  Housing  Development  Corp.,  Procope 
headed  a  project  which  created  the  Brinkerhoff 
Homes  in  Jamak:a,  Queens.  As  president  of 
the  Albin  H.  Bowman  Co.,  Procope  made  the 
dream  of  homeownership  a  reality  for  many 
families  by  purchasing,  rehabilitating,  and  ar- 


ranging   financing    packages    for   over    500 
brownstones  in  low-income  areas  of  Brooklyn. 

In  addition  to  her  leadership  in  Brooklyn. 
Procope  has  been  recognized  as  a  natkinal 
and  international  leader.  She  was  appointed 
by  Presklent  Ford  to  serve  as  Special  Ambas- 
sador to  Gambia  and  has  served  on  the 
txiards  of  several  corporate  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations including:  Avon  Products;  the 
ChutJb  Corp.;  Boys  and  Giris  Club  of  America; 
Cornell  University,  and  ttie  Community  ServKe 
Society. 

Since  1 975,  she  has  received  over  30  major 
national  awards,  including  the  Entrepreneurial 
Excellence  Award  (Dow  Jones,  &  Co./The 
Wall  Street  Journal);  The  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  (National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People);  and  the 
Achievement  Award  (National  Insurance  In- 
dustry Association). 

As  the  founder,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  E.G.  Bowman  Co.,  Inc.,  Mrs. 
Procope's  influence  extends  from  Wall  Street 
to  Main  Street,  through  the  core  of  the  Amer- 
ican financial  sysiem.  Her  achievements  stand 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  people. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  once  again  this  year  in  our 
special  order  in  honor  of  Black  History  Month. 

Black  History  Month  gives  all  Americans  the 
opportunity  to  appreciate  and  understand  the 
involvement  of  African-Americans  in  Amerca's 
history  and  society.  Arising  from  a  legacy  of 
slavery  and  oppression.  African-Americans 
fiave  made  ongoing  contributions  to  Amerk:a's 
agrkjulture  and  industry.  There  is  no  area  in 
whrch  their  ongoing  presence  and  contritxi- 
tions  are  not  felt — be  it  the  military,  govern- 
ment, education,  literature,  tfie  sciences,  en- 
tertainment, the  arts,  sports,  or  social  reform — 
all  while  struggling  for  equality  and  freedom, 
and  fighting  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
racism  that  continue  to  pervade  our  society. 

From  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  the  African- 
American  scholar  and  historian  wfio  estath 
listied  the  observance  of  Negro  History  Week 
tack  in  1926.  to  the  late  Thurgood  Marshall 
and  Arthur  Ashe,  AfricarvAmericans  have  had 
to  consistently  fight  to  destroy  the  myth  of 
white  superiority  and  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  tfie  delit>erate  distortion  and  elimination  of 
the  African-American  presence  in  America's 
history.  This  month,  set  askie  every  year  to 
stimulate  awareness  of  the  role  of  the  Afrkan- 
American  and  to  correct  this  imt>alance.  gives 
us  all  an  opportunity  to  reinforce  the  work  of 
these  great  Amerrcans  and  to  honor  tfieir  lives 
and  achievements,  as  well  as  to  focus  on  the 
cohesiveness  and  diversity  that  have  made 
our  country  great. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  partcipate  in 
this  opportunity  to  highlight  the  accomplisfv 
ments  and  contrikxrtions  of  our  AfricarvAmer- 
ican  citizens.  I  also  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland.  Mr. 
Mfume,  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus;  and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohk),  Mr.  Stokes,  for  calling  this  special 
order,  and  I  thank  them  txith  for  including  me 
in  this  effort. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  we 
celetxate  Black  History  Month  as  a  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  wfio  do  not  always  receive 
the  recognition  they  deserve  throughout  Amer- 
k».  We  honor  people  who  have  sacrificed  and 
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achieved  great  things  for  the  good  of  future 
generations.  In  doing  so.  we  hope  to  inspire 
younger  generations  to  dream  and  hope  for 
the  future. 

This  month,  as  we  celebrate  the  historic 
achievements  of  African-Americans,  we  also 
mourn  the  loss  of  an  individual  wfx)se  very  life 
embodied  some  of  the  greatest  achievements 
in  our  Nation's  history — Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall. No  single  individual  has  done  more  to 
improve  the  lives  of  AfricarvAmericans,  or  to 
create  a  more  just  legal  system  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  20,000  people  who  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  Justice  Marshall  as  he  lay  in  state 
recognized  that  his  life  and  his  work  made  life 
better  for  each  of  us.  He  was  a  man  whose 
life  fused  legal  expertise  with  profound  human 
understanding.  Using  tfiese  talents,  he 
achieved  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of  the 
civil  rights  movement — the  desegregation  of 
American  schools  following  his  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education  victory  in  1954. 

But  his  accomplishments  did  not  begin  nor 
end  there.  His  life  exemplified  many  of  the  ob- 
stacles and  achievements  of  all  African-Ameri- 
cans who  fought  for  civil  rights  and  justice 
throughout  this  century.  Justice  Marshall  was 
someone  who  took  the  pain  and  the  injustice 
racial  discrimination  brought  to  his  own  life 
arxj  made  them  the  targets  of  his  legal  at- 
tacks. He  himself  was  denied  admission  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  Law  School  because  of 
his  race.  After  graduating  first  in  his  class  from 
Howard  University  Law  School,  he  won  the 
case  which  overtumed  tfie  racist  admissions 
policy  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

As  a  lawyer,  Thurgood  Marshall  succeeded 
in  that  most  ditfrcult  of  tasks — pressing  the 
American  legal  system  to  live  up  to  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Constitution  by  providing  equal  jus- 
tice to  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race. 

Before  the  historic  Brown  versus  Board  of 
Education  school  desegregation  victory,  Jus- 
twe  Marshall  spent  two  decades  carefully  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  future  civil  rights  suc- 
cesses. Like  so  many  ottier  lawyers  with  the 
NAACP,  he  risked  his  life  time  and  time  again, 
traveling  all  over  the  South  to  try  civil  rights 
cases.  From  voting  rights,  to  university  deseg- 
regation, to  countless  other  efforts  to  overturn 
racist  laws,  he  tried  and  won  some  of  the 
most  important  cases  necessary  to  dismantle 
American  apartheid.  His  awe-inspiring  record 
of  29  victories  out  of  32  Supreme  Courl  cases 
led  to  his  recognition  as  one  of  the  forennost 
litigators  in  the  country. 

When  he  brought  his  formidable  legal  skills 
to  the  berx;h  as  a  Justrce  on  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  Thurgood  Marshall  corv 
tinued  his  record  of  unique  achievement.  Of 
the  150  opinions  he  wrote,  not  one  was  over- 
tumed. He  went  on  to  the  Solcitor  General, 
arxl  finally  the  first  African-American  Supreme 
Court  Justice  in  1 967. 

But  it  is  all  too  easy  for  some  to  forget,  in 
listing  all  of  the  historic  breakthroughs  tfiat 
Justrce  Marshall  made,  that  his  importarKe 
went  far  beyorxj  just  being  the  first  Afrk:an- 
American  to  do  wtiat  he  did.  It  was  the  convic- 
tion and  talent  that  he  brought  to  each  post 
that  has  left  a  permanent  mark  upon  American 
life.  He  was  unique  in  his  steadfast  commit- 
ment to  his  own  sense  of  justice,  and  deep 
humanity.  Although  all  too  often  his  opinions 


on  the  Supreme  Court  were  those  of  tfie  dis- 
senting minority,  he  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  his  colleagues  tor  the  integrity 
arxi  commitment  to  protecting  individual  rights 
that  motivated  him. 

As  we  mourn  the  loss  of  this  truty  unique 
man.  we  are  also  grateful  for  all  that  he  has 
done  for  every  American.  But  we  must  be 
grateful  not  only  for  him,  but  for  all  those  who 
share  Thurgood  Marshall's  ideals,  his  convic- 
tion, and  his  steadfast  determination  to  face 
down  discrimination  and  injustice  and  turn  it 
around. 

Today,  we  celebrate  not  only  the  famous, 
tHJt  also  the  unsung  heroes  and  heroines  of 
Africarv American  life.  The  parents  and  grand- 
parents of  generations  past  who  sacrificed  and 
won  over  irKredible  odds  so  that  this  would  be 
a  tjetter  country  and  a  t)etter  world  for  tfieir 
children. 

There  is  still,  unfortunately,  a  long  way  to  go 
in  fighting  for  civil  rights  justice  in  this  country. 
But  we  draw  strength  and  inspiration  from  the 
memory  of  Thurgood  Marshall,  and  so  many 
others  who  shared  in  his  fight,  to  go  forward 
to  meet  the  challenges  and  overcome  the  ot)- 
stacles  that  face  us.  Justice  Marshall's  legacy 
lives  on  in  the  hearts,  the  minds,  and  the  conv 
mitment  of  a  new  generation  to  securing  jus- 
tice for  all  Americans. 

Ms.  VELAZQUEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  be  able  to  be  here  this  evening  in  ob- 
servance of  Black  History  Month.  While  we  all 
know  that  the  contributions  of  African-Ameri- 
cans should  be  honored  every  day  of  the  year. 
I  woukj  like  to  take  a  moment  to  express  the 
importance  of  honoring  tfiese  contributions. 

Black  History  Month  highlights  a  story  of 
struggle  and  perseverance  against  all  odds. 
From  the  pre-Civil  War  period  until  this  very 
day.  African-Americans  have  struggled  and 
continue  to  struggle  for  basic  human  rights — 
the  right  to  live  with  dignity  and  free  from  per- 
secution. Throughout  the  Nation  we  see  re- 
minders of  the  continuous  struggle,  we  read 
the  statistics  at)out  discrimination  and  racism 
at  all  economk;  and  social  levels  that  blacks 
experience.  We  have  heard  the  stories  from 
personal  friends  and  colleagues  about  tjeing 
closely  followed  while  browsing  through  a  de- 
p)artment  store.  We  watch  as  fathers  and 
motfiers  struggle  to  provide  their  chiWren  with 
decent  educations  and  lives,  free  of  crime  and 
drugs.  We  hear  stories  of  problems  in  the 
inner  city,  as  if  it  were  a  far  off  and  distant 
land,  and  not  the  neightwrhoods  of  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 

This  struggle  and  picture  is  not  unique  to 
the  African-American  community — I  have  also 
seen  this  struggle  within  the  Puerto  Rican 
community.  We  have  also  lived  with  the  dis- 
crimination, the  hardship,  the  bigotry,  and  the 
violerKe.  I  know  how  it  feels  to  be  judged  by 
the  color  of  your  skin  or  by  the  difference  in 
your  mannerisms.  Our  goals  are  the  same:  to 
gain  access  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  every 
person  who  tries  to  succeed  in  this  Nation.  We 
want  a  slice  of  the  pie  that  has  eluded  us  for 
so  long. 

Yet  Black  History  Month  is  also  a  symbol  of 
pride  and  success,  for  it  is  a  reflection  of  what 
the  black  community  has  contributed  to  this 
Nation  and  to  the  world.  For  too  long  in  this 
country  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  African- 
Americans   have   gone   unheeded,   and   this 


month  has  been  set  aside  for  people  of  color 
to  really  shine  through  the  haze.  Even  as  this 
country  finally  moves  to  correct  the  fallacies  of 
the  history  kx)oks — history  books  that  taught 
generations  of  children  that  white  men  solely 
were  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
United  States — we  need  Black  History  Month 
to  remind  all  of  us  of  those  who  dedicated  and 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  us  and  future  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Shiriey  Chisholm,  the  first  African-American 
woman  elected  to  Congress,  is  just  one  of 
many  examples  of  people  who  chose  to  voice 
concerns  about  her  community  and  took  her 
concerns  all  the  way  to  public  office.  She  was 
able  to  conduct  her  affairs  with  ttie  strength  of 
1 0  women  when  she  was  the  first  and  the  only 
African-American  woman  elected  to  Congress 
in  1969. 

While  in  public  office,  Ms.  Chisholm  was  in- 
strumental in  developing  the  potential  power  of 
her  constituency  in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
and  Bushwich  sections  of  Brooklyn.  She 
fought  tirelessly  for  education  funding,  both  for 
the  sake  of  providing  self-respect  and  dis- 
cipline to  America's  youth,  especially  the  poor, 
and  as  a  means  to  end  the  poverty  cycle.  Her 
dedk:ation  to  making  day  care  available  and 
affordable  was  ahead  of  its  tinrie  in  many 
ways,  and  she  fully  understood  that  available 
child  care  was  a  key  element  to  bringing  poor 
families  out  of  tfie  welfare  system  and  into  the 
working  community. 

There  are  countless  local  figures  in  my  dis- 
trict that  are  working  at  the  grassroots  level  to 
effect  change  within  the  African-American  and 
the  Latino  communities.  If  each  one  is  suc- 
cessful in  t)ettering  the  life  of  one  child,  they 
have  taken  our  communities  one  step  closer 
to  true  freedom,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  all 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  continue  in  the  path 
of  other  great  African-American  local  lead- 
ers— teachers,  parents,  elected  officials,  the 
caring  neightx)r — and  push  toward  living  up  to 
the  statement  that  all  men,  and  women,  are 
created  equal. 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]  for  once  again  arranging  this  special 
celebration  in  honor  of  Black  History  Month. 

As  leaders  of  this  Nation,  we  are  rightfully 
charged  with  an  obligation  to  provide  aware- 
ness about  the  contributions  that  African- 
Americans  have  nnade  and  are  continuing  to 
make  toward  the  establishment  of  this  great 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  forced  arrival  of  20  Af- 
ricans on  a  Dutch  warship  into  Jamestown.  VA 
in  1619.  slavery  gained  its  first  foothold  into 
North  America.  This  marked  the  t>eginning  of 
a  bleak  and  traumatic  era  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

However  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  t)ar- 
riers  that  were  put  t>efore  them.  African-Ameri- 
cans have  risen  from  beyond  the  horrors  and 
wrath  of  slavery's  past  to  profoundly  impact 
upon  the  cultural,  political,  scientific,  and  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  such  rich  history,  I  am 
prompted  to  embrace  with  pride  this  grand  op- 
portunity to  participate  along  with  my  col- 
leagues in  celebration  of  the  life  works  of  a 
select  group  of  American-Americans. 

Carter  G.  Woodson,  referred  to  as  the  father 
of  Negro  history  once  said,  "If  a  race  has  no 


history,  if  it  has  no  worthwhile  tradition,  it  be- 
comes a  negligible  factor  in  thought  of  the 
worid.  and  it  stands  in  danger  of  being 
exterminated." 

Realizing  the  need  to  bridge  the  link  be- 
tween our  past  and  present.  Woodson  insti- 
tuted Negro  History  Week,  which  is  now  ex- 
panded to  what  we  celebrate  today  as,  Black 
History  Month. 

In  that  respect.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the 
month  of  February,  I  will  be  presenting  a  se- 
ries of  speeches  to  commemorate  the  acconv 
plishnnents  of  African-Americans  from  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  which  I  represent. 

Excerpts  from  my  compilation  highlight  the 
accomplishments,  talent  arxl  dedication  of 
those  individuals  who  have  played  major  roles 
in  the  advancement  of  not  only  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  but  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Ms.  Nellie  Reynolds  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  community,  is  a  committed 
individual  who  has  stood  steadfast  in  the  fight 
for  decent,  fair  and  affordable  housing.  She  is 
recognized  across  the  city  as  an  impressive 
voice  of  the  people  in  the  struggle  for  fair 
housing. 

Her  tireless  efforts  have  successfully  im- 
proved the  living  corxjitions  of  hundreds  of 
people.  Today  Nellie  continues  this  challenge 
with  undying  vigor,  determination,  and  commit- 
ment. 

Philadelphia  is  also  proud  of  Guy  Bluford. 
As  the  first  Africarv-American  astronaut,  he  has 
not  only  contributed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
but  to  the  Nation.  In  addition  to  having  conv 
pleted  4  flights  and  688  hours  in  space, 
Bluford  has  given  back  to  his  community  time 
arxJ  time  again. 

Throughout  his  bright  and  brilliant  career,  he 
has  involved  himself  in  a  host  of  community 
activities  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  in- 
deed made  his  mark  in  history  by  the  positive 
impressions  that  will  probably  rest  eternally  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  come  into  contact.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  doubt 
Guy  Bluford  is  indeed  the  positive  role  model 
that  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
across  the  country  should  seek  to  emulate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  pay  tribute  to 
another  great  Philadelphian,  Honorable  Justice 
Juanita  Kidd  Stout  for  her  outstanding  accom- 
plishments. In  1959.  this  brilliant  Afro-Amer- 
ican became  the  first  black  woman  in  America 
to  be  elected  to  a  court  of  record.  Moreover 
Mr.  Speaker,  she  was  nominated  by  Governor 
Robert  P.  Casey  in  1988  to  become  the  first 
black  woman  to  serve  as  a  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Justice  Stout  is  a  shining  example  of  commit- 
ment and  integrity. 

Her  years  of  service  have  afforded  her  the 
opportunity  to  receive  much  respect  as  one  of 
tfie  most  brilliant  legal  minds  in  the  country. 
Moreover  Mr.  Speaker,  although  retired.  Jus- 
tice Stout  continues  to  sit  as  a  senior  judge  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  indeed  my  honor  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  contributions  of  the 
Honorable  Justice  Juanita  Kidd  Stout,  indeed 
a  pillar  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  which  we 
are  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Evans  rightfully 
referred  to  as  the  Father  of  Black  Politics  is 
one  of  the  greatest  pillars  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  his  dedication  and  commitment  to 


erKourage  youth  to  enter  the  fields  of  law  and 
medicine.  Mr.  Evans  holds  responsibility  for 
most  of  the  African-American  doctors  and  law- 
yers presently  reskjing  arxl  practicing  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  and  other  parts  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Evans  has  indeed  tjeen  blessed  with  a 
special  talent — a  special  ability  to  be  able  to 
motivate  and  stimulate  tfie  minds  and  hearts 
of  many  who  have  gone  forward  to  make 
great  strides  in  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  success  stories  that  are  at- 
tached to  this  great  African-American  hero  are 
too  abundant  to  mention  in  such  short  span  of 
time;  fiowever.  in  another  setting,  on  another 
occasion,  for  the  bienefit  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  I 
wish  to  share  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Samuel  L. 
Evans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  proudly  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  great  works  of  these  outstanding 
African-Americans  whose  efforts  have  contrit>- 
uted  to  the  rich  and  colorful  heritage  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Black  History  Month  should 
not  be  the  only  time  designated  to  rememt>er 
the  achievements  of  African-Americans,  for 
they  rightfully  should  be  thought  of,  loved  and 
respected  each  day  of  every  year. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  to  participate  in  today's 
special  order  in  recognition  of  Black  History 
Month. 

First  celebrated  as  Negro  History  Week  in 
1926,  Black  History  Month  is  the  brainchild  of 
the  father  of  black  history,  historian  Dr.  Carter 
G.  Woodson.  Dr.  Woodson  understood  cleariy 
the  importance  of  preserving  a  thorough  and 
accurate  record  of  our  past  for  future  genera- 
tions. A  people  whose  history  and  accomplish- 
ments go  unrecorded.  Dr.  Woodson  warned, 
"t)ecomes  a  negligible  factor  in  the  thought  of 
the  world  and  stands  the  danger  of  t)eing 
exterminated."  Thus,  Dr.  Woodson  set  out  to 
document  the  experience  of  black  men  and 
women  in  Africa  and  the  New  Worid  and  to 
record  the  tremendous  contributions  of  Afri- 
can-Americans to  the  Nation  in  which  they 
toiled  for  three  centuries  in  forced  servitude. 
Our  history  in  this  Nation  is  unique.  Signifi- 
cantly, our  tumultuous,  unfinished  odyssey 
from  slavery  to  freedom  and  full  enfrarKhise- 
ment  reflects  a  noble  legacy  of  collective 
struggle  and  personal  sacrifice. 

During  Black  History  Month,  it  is  customary 
to  celebrate  the  contributions  and  achieve- 
ments of  African-Americans  throughout  our 
Nation's  history.  We  reserve  our  highest  es- 
teem for  those  outstanding  individuals  who  not 
only  achieved  greatness  in  a  given  area  of  en- 
deavor but  devoted  their  lives  and  careers  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  others. 

At  a  time  when  violence  arxJ  hopelessness 
pervade  many  of  our  communities  and  much 
is  made  of  the  lack  of  positive  role  models  for 
our  youth  to  emulate,  I  believe  it  is  critically 
important  to  take  note  of  tfie  ongoing  contribu- 
tions of  our  contemporary  African-American 
achievers  and  heroes.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  three  individuals  from  my  home  dis- 
trict in  Los  Angeles  whose  careers,  achieve- 
ments, and  deeds  merit  recognition  and 
praise. 

Dr.  Karen  Hill-Scott  is  a  nationally  recog- 
nized expert  on  child  care  and  work  family  is- 


sues. She  is  cun-ently  executive  director  of 
Crystal  Stairs,  a  large  private  norvprofit  chikj 
development  agency  which  primarily  serves 
south  central  Los  Angeles,  and  president  of 
Morris  McNeill,  a  management  consulting  firm. 
Over  the  past  20  years.  Dr.  Hill-Scott  has  writ- 
ten arxl  lectured  extensively  on  a  wide  range 
of  child  care  subjects  and  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  definitive  source  on  supply,  de- 
mand, market  expansion  and  related  planning 
issues.  Her  nrx)St  recent  wort<  has  focused  on 
the  relationship  between  child  care  and  real 
estate  development  and  child  care  arxj  trans- 
portation modes.  Dr.  Hill-Scott's  puWk:  policy 
work  has  influenced  child  care,  parental  leave, 
arxj  welfare  reform  policies  in  California  and  at 
the  Federal  level.  Dr.  Hill-Scott  has  most  re- 
cently been  selected  to  serve  on  the  board  of 
Rebuild  L.A.,  tf>e  organization  created  by 
Mayor  Bradley  and  chaired  by  Peter  Uberroth, 
to  redevelop  tfie  city  after  the  unrest  of  May 
1992. 

Alice  Walker  Duff,  Ph.D..  is  deputy  director 
of  Crystal  Stairs.  Inc.  She  is  respected  for  her 
administrative  skill  arxJ  legislative  acumen, 
arxJ  is  a  well  known  advocate  for  children's 
services.  Since  1966,  Dr.  Duff  has  worked  in 
the  fields  of  education,  civil  rights,  and  the 
arts,  specializing  in  chikJ  care  arxj  public  pol- 
icy. In  1980  she  co-founded  Crystal  Stairs  with 
Dr.  Hill-Scott,  which  helps  parents  find  chikj 
care  arxJ  enables  child  care  providers  to  do  a 
better  job.  Crystal  Stairs  also  conducts  puWic 
policy  research,  and  helpjs  feed  more  than 
250,000  children  each  month  in  Los  Angeles, 
Orange,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  Coun- 
ties. Dr.  Duff  has  used  her  administrative  ex- 
perience and  research  knowledge  to  influerxie 
public  policy  on  child  care  and  encourage  its 
effective  implementation.  She  currently  serves 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Educatkjnal  Partnership,  tf>e  Los  Angeles 
County  Child  Care  and  Development  Block 
Grant  Planning  Council,  L.A.'s  Best,  and  the 
California  Child  Care  Professional  Training 
Project. 

A  long-time  volunteer  with  United  Way  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Carter 
served  as  chair  of  the  tx)ard  of  directors  from 
1989-1991,  and  is  now  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  organization.  As  an  ad- 
vocate of  tfie  partnership  between  education 
and  community  service,  he  served  as  execu- 
tive vice  cfiarKellor  of  tfie  California  State  Uni- 
versity system  from  1974  to  1992,  assisting 
the  chancellor  in  governing  the  20-campus 
system.  Before  joining  the  university  in  1974, 
Dr.  Carter  was  executive  director  of  tfie  Los 
Angeles  County  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  senior  consultant  to  the  Los  Ange- 
les County  Department  of  Human  Relations. 
Dr.  Carter  is  also  founder  and  first  chair  of  the 
Black  Partnership  Development  Council  of 
United  Way  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  which  ini- 
tiated discussion  around  tfie  plight  of  the  black 
community  during  the  late  1980's,  providing 
the  impetus  for  the  study,  "The  Black  Commu- 
nity Of  Greater  Los  Angeles:  A  Community  In 
Transition." 

Please  join  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  applauding 
these  contemporary  African-American 
achievers  for  their  significant  accomplishments 
and  for  setting  an  inspiring  example  for  to- 
day's African-Amerrcan  youth. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the  tremendous 
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contributions  of  African-Americans  in  our  soci- 
ety as  we  celebrate  Black  History  Month. 

Only  recently,  our  colleague  from  Georgia, 
Hon.  JOHN  Lewis,  introduced  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  national  African-American  museum 
within  the  Smithsonian  complex  to  formally 
recognize  tfrose  contributions.  I  am  honored  to 
be  a  co-sponsor  of  this  measure,  because 
such  a  national  tribute  to  African-Americans  is 
long,  long  overdue. 

I  am  very  fortunate  to  be  from  a  community 
and  a  State,  Michigan,  where  the  African- 
Annerican  community  is  recognized  as  a  vital 
force — and  a  vital  force  for  change.  I  have 
only  to  think  of  the  work  of  the  Concerned 
Pastors  for  Social  Action  in  the  Flint  area,  and 
the  work  of  the  African-American  pastors  in 
the  Pontiac  area,  on  behalf  of  social  justice 
arxJ  civil  rights  to  be  reminded  how  powerful  a 
force  that  is.  I  think,  too,  of  remarkable  individ- 
uals such  as  the  late  Floyd  McCree,  who  was 
Flint's  mayor  in  1975,  and  Edgar  Holt,  who 
was  an  extraordinary  civil  rights  leader  in  my 
State.  I  also  think  of  our  leaders  today,  includ- 
ing Flint's  Mayor  Woodrow  Stanley,  the  former 
mayor  of  Pontiac  Walter  Moore,  and  the 
present  mayor  Wallace  E.  Holland,  and  Ruben 
Burks,  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  within 
the  United  Auto  Workers.  They  have  done  so 
much  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  have  lived  and  served. 

All  of  these  Individuals,  and  so  many,  many 
more,  have  made  incredible  contributions  with 
a  combination  of  compassion.  Intelligence  and 
leadership,  either  alone  or  through  such 
groups  as  the  Urban  League,  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion and  the  tvJAACP. 

As  a  country,  we  clearly  have  achieved  a 
great  deal  in  the  30  years  since  I  fought  for 
open  housing  in  my  own  hometown.  But  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  tjefore  we  can  become 
the  nation  of  "equality  for  all"  that  we  so  long 
to  be.  To  tx)rrow  an  old  and  familiar  phrase, 
however,  "we  will  overcome" — thanks  largely 
to  the  remarkable  efforts  and  contributions  of 
the  African-American  community  in  our  courv 
try. 

In  honor  of  those  efforts  and  contributions, 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  pan  of  this  special  order 
and  of  this  celebration  of  African-American  art, 
culture  and  history. 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Black  History 
Month  in  1993  has  taken  on  a  special  signifi- 
cance for  all  of  us  from  Virginia. 

It  was  less  than  2  weeks  ago  that  one  of 
our  Nation's  nrost  prominent  black  Americans 
died.  Arthur  Ashe  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
one  of  our  State's  favorite  sons.  His  life  added 
an  Important  chapter  to  the  history  of  tjlack 
men  and  women  in  the  United  States.  He 
grew  up  in  segregated  Richmond.  He  worked 
hard.  He  studied  hard.  And  he  practiced  his 
tennis  game  hard,  even  though  at  that  time 
there  were  few  places  where  a  young  black 
man  could  play  tennis  in  Richnrtond.  He  went 
on  to  become  one  of  the  world's  premier  ten- 
nis players,  winning  the  U.S.  Open  Tour- 
nament, Wimbledon,  the  Australian  Open,  and 
many,  many  other  championship  events. 

More  importantly,  Arthur  Ashe  was  an  ar- 
ticulate and  powerful  spokesman  for  human 
rights  all  over  the  world. 

His  enormous  courage  and  dignity,  particu- 
larly at  the  end  of  his  life,  should  inspire  all 
Americans — of  every  race,  color,  and  creed — 
to  serve  others  with  humility  and  courage. 


As  great  a  man  as  he  was,  the  life  of  Arthur 
Ashe  was  not  unlike  thte  lives  of  many  other 
black  Americans  whom  we  remember  and  pay 
tribute  to  this  month.  Men  arxJ  women  like 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Maya  Angelou,  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  Gen.  Colin  Powell,  Jesse 
Owens,  and  so  many  others  who,  through 
their  strong  character  and  convictions,  over- 
came obstacles  that  would  have  stopped  less- 
er souls  to  contribute  so  much  to  our  Nation's 
richness  and  culture. 

I  encourage  all  Americans  to  spend  some 
time  during  this  year's  observance  of  Black 
History  Month,  to  learn  rrxjre  about  the  lives  of 
these  and  other  great  black  Americans.  They 
will  firxJ  many  examples  of  success  in  the  face 
of  adversity  and  of  leadership  for  a  better 
America. 

I  thank  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Mfume  and  Mr. 
Stokes,  for  organizing  this  special  order.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  give  a 
special  tribute  to  the  distinguished  African- 
American  Congressional  Pioneers  from  New 
York.  On  Friday,  February  27,  1993,  two 
groups  are  planning  a  special  event  in  my  dis- 
trict to  honor  African-American  Congressional 
Pioneers.  These  organizations,  the  Bowling 
Green  Association  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives  will 
hold  a  cerennony  in  honor  of  the  first  African- 
Americans  to  serve  in  the  Congress.  I  would 
like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  first  African- 
Americans  to  have  served  New  York,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  and  Shiriey  Chisholm. 

In  1945,  Adam  Clayton  Powell  was  elected 
as  the  first  African-American  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York.  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
served  the  people  of  Hariem  for  16  years.  As 
the  pastor  of  Harlem's  15,000  Member  Abys- 
sinian Baptist  Church,  Reverend  Powell  was  a 
dynamic  preacher.  Mr.  Powell  was  also 
viewed  as  a  leader  in  Hariem's  fight  against 
racial  discrimination. 

Mr.  Powell  was  at  the  forefront  of  the  strug- 
gle to  elevate  the  economic  and  political  sta- 
tus of  African-Americans  and  led  many  victori- 
ous fights  for  the  benefit  of  his  community.  He 
successfully  organized  rent  strikes  against  ab- 
sentee slumlords;  set  up  soup  kitchens  during 
the  depression  which  led  hundreds  of  people 
on  a  daily  basis;  and  organized  picket  lines 
and  led  boycotts  to  end  discrimination  against, 
and  segregation  of,  Afro-Americans. 

Powell  was  elected  to  the  New  York  City 
Council  with  the  third  highest  numljer  of  votes 
ever  cast  in  a  New  York  City  municipal  elec- 
tion. Three  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the 
Congress. 

During  his  congressional  career.  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  became  a  respected  and 
forceful  voice  for  the  interests  of  all  African- 
Americans  across  the  country.  He  was  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  racial  discrimination  in  the 
U.S.  military,  and  worked  feverishly  to  end 
"Jim  Crow"  practices  at  Federal  and  congres- 
sional facilities. 

AfTwng  his  many  legislative  accomplish- 
ments was  the  famous  Powell  amendment 
which  denied  Federal  funds  to  any  project 
where  racial  discrimination  existed,  and  in 
subsequent  years,  this  amendment  was  at- 
tached to  all  appropriations  bills  passing  the 
House.  Powell  was  the  first  African-American 
Member  of  Congress  to  spxjnsor.  and  see  en- 
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acted,  a  civil  rights  law  of  major  national  im- 
port. 

Twenty-four  years  after  Powell  was  first 
elected  to  Congress.  Shirley  Chisholm  be- 
came the  first  African-American  woman  elect- 
ed to  the  Congress.  Ms.  Chisholm  was  elected 
to  represent  the  12th  District  in  Brooklyn.  Ms. 
Chisholm's  political  career  reflected  her  devo- 
tion to  children  and  education  for  all.  Ms.  Chis- 
holm began  her  political  career  in  the  New 
York  State  Assembly  where  she  developed  a 
number  of  programs  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  minorities.  Those  include  the 
SEEK  Program,  which  offers  students  from  mi- 
nority groups  the  opportunity  to  obtain  college 
level  training  even  if  they  do  not  yet  have  high 
school  diplomas.  She  also  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  establish  publicly  supported  day  care 
centers  and  to  extend  unemployment  insur- 
ance to  domestic  workers. 

While  in  the  Congress.  Shirley  Chisholm 
was  an  exceptional  Representative  who  con- 
tinued to  advocate  for  meaningful,  antidiscrimi- 
nation and  educational  legislation.  Ms.  Chis- 
holm proposed  increased  funding  to  extend 
the  hours  of  child  care  facilities  and  expand 
such  services  to  irx;lude  the  working  mothers 
of  both  middle  and  low-income  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unique  strength  and  force- 
ful leadership  of  both  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
and  Shiriey  Chisholm  must  be  given  a  high 
place  in  history.  Their  presence  helped  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  many  Americans  of  all  races 
and  ethnic  groups  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  offer  remartts  today  in  honor 
of  Black  History  Month.  During  this  nrronth.  we 
pay  tribute  to  those  African-Americans  who 
have  played  significant  roles  in  our  Nation's 
history  and  we  remember  the  contributions 
they  have  made  to  our  heritage. 

Because  the  theme  of  Black  History  Month 
this  year  is  "Afro-American  Scholars;  Leaders. 
Activists  and  Writers,"  I  want  to  highlight  the 
life  of  writer  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar.  Born  in 
Dayton.  OH  as  the  son  of  a  former  slave,  he 
received  a  formal  education,  graduating  from 
high  school  in  1891.  Unable  to  go  to  college, 
he  nonetheless  pursued  writing,  selling  his  first 
book  of  poems.  "Oak  and  Ivy",  while  working 
as  an  elevator  operator.  It  was  his  second 
work  "Majors  and  Minors",  that  caught  the  at- 
tention of  William  Dean  Howells  whose  enthu- 
siastic review  in  the  June  1896  issue  of  Harp- 
er's Weekly,  brought  national  attention  to 
Dunbar's  work. 

Upon  attaining  national  prominence.  Dun- 
bar,  as  the  most  popular  African-American 
writer  of  his  day.  was  asked  to  give  a  series 
of  lectures  in  England.  While  there  he  wrote 
his  first  novel.  "The  Uncalled."  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  when  offered  a  position  with 
the  Library  of  Congress.  After  only  1 5  months 
there,  he  left  feeling  he  could  secure  his  liveli- 
hood by  his  writing. 

Entering  the  social  and  cultural  life  of  Wash- 
ington, DC,  he  helped  raise  money  for  both 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes,  even  writ- 
ing Tuskegee's  school  song.  The  demand  for 
his  work  nnounted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
reported  one  publisher  gave  Dunbar  a  retairv 
ing  fee  just  to  have  the  first  look  at  whatever 
he  wrote. 

Dunbar's  works  reveal  his  achievements  as 
a  poet,  short-story  writer,  novelist,  writer  of  ar- 
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tides  and  essays,  dramatist,  and  lyricist.  He 
accomplished  all  this  kjefore  his  very  untimely 
death  in  1906  at  the  age  of  34.  Still  in  print, 
his  "Complete  Poems"  shows  not  only  how 
well  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  complexity 
of  the  African-American  experience  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  but  how  well  his  artistry  still 
resonates. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  today  in 
observance  of  Black  History  Month.  In  doing 
so.  1  would  like  pay  tribute  to  a  native  of  my 
hometown  of  Baltimore,  a  true  African-Amer- 
ican leader,  an  active  warrior  in  the  American 
civil  rights  struggle,  and  the  first  African-Amer- 
ican to  sit  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court— 
Thurgood  Marshall. 

His  passing  eariier  this  year  calls  upon  us  to 
reflect  on  the  years  of  American  history 
spanned  by  his  life.  For  here  was  someone 
who  not  only  witnessed  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant moments  in  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican civil  rights  movement,  but  who  also 
played  a  prominent  and  vital  role  in  bringing 
them  about. 

As  a  child.  Thurgood  Marshall  was  raised 
on  stories  of  how  his  paternal  great-grand- 
father was  forcibly  brought  to  a  Marylarxj  plarv 
tation  as  a  slave  from  Africa's  Congo  region. 
He  grew  up  in  Baltinrxire  at  a  time  when  there 
wasn't  a  single  department  store  that  would  let 
a  Negro  in  the  front  door.  Marshall  recounted 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  years  later. 

In  1930.  Marshall  was  denied  admission  to 
the  University  of  Maryland  School  of  Law  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  his  race,  a  humiliation  he 
never  forgot.  In  fact,  soon  after  graduating  first 
in  his  class  from  Howard  University  Law 
School,  Marshall  represented  Donald  Murray 
in  a  successful  suit  which  once  and  for  all 
brought  an  end  to  the  discriminatory  admis- 
sion policy  at  Maryland's  School  of  Law. 

Marshall  began  his  work  with  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  [NAACP]  in  1936,  becoming  chief  of  its 
legal  staff  4  years  later  and  leading  that  orga- 
nization's careful  legal  strategy  to  topple  the 
walls  of  American  institutional  bigotry.  History 
will  long  remember  Marshall  for  his  landmark 
victory  in  Brown  versus  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka,  the  Supreme  Court's  unaninx)us  1954 
decision  declaring  school  segregation  inher- 
ently unequal  and  thus  unconstitutional.  But 
his  legal  triumphs  were  many.  Of  the  32  cases 
he  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court,  he  won 
all  but  3.  Then,  in  1967,  Marshall  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  Justice  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  he  continued  his  lifelong  tattle  against 
invidious  discrimination. 

In  1991,  upon  announcing  his  retirement, 
Marshall  was  asked  how  he  would  like  history 
to  remember  him.  He  could,  of  course,  have 
pointed  to  his  successes  as  an  anti-discrimina- 
tion litigator  or  drawn  attention  to  his  legacy  as 
the  first  AfricarvAmerican  Justice  on  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Instead,  Marshall  answered  with- 
out hesitation,  in  his  booming  voice,  simply: 
That  he  did  what  he  could  with  what  he  had. 

As  we  observe  the  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments of  African-American  scholars  such  as 
Thurgood  Marshall  during  Black  History 
Month,  let  each  and  every  American  renew 
their  commitment  to  equal  opportunity  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  As  we  all  know, 
February  is  designated  as  the  month  to  recog- 
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nize  the  achievements  of  many  unsung  black 
Americans.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  share 
with    you    words    celebrating    Black    History 
Month.  This  tribute  was  written  by  my  col- 
league, and  fellow  North  Carolina  A&T  grad- 
uate.   Rev.    Gilbert    H.    Caldwell.    Reverend 
Caldwell  is  currently  the  Superintendent  of  the 
United   Methodist  Church  of   Eastern   Penn- 
sylvania and  leader  within  his  community. 
ack.nowledging  the  contributions  to  the 
Nation  by  African-Americans 
(By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  H.  Caldwell) 
■'.  .  .  History,  despite  its  wrenching  pain. 
Cannot  be  unlived,  but  if  faced 
With  courage,  need  not  be  lived  again  .  .  .'" 

These  are  words  included  in  Maya 
Angelou's  poem  that  she  shared  with  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  at  the  Inauguration  of 
William  Jefferson  Clinton  as  the  42nd  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Her  words  offer  us  an  opportunity  to  apy- 
proach  Black  History  Month  in  fresh  and 
new  ways  this  February. 

The  .  .  .  wrenching  pain  of  the  Black  expe- 
rience in  this  nation  has  been  much  de- 
scribed and  well-documented.  The  pain  of 
that  experience  ought  to  be  shared  by  all 
persons  who  understand  and  believe  that 
when  on  person  suffers,  we  all  suffer. 

The  experiences  of  persons  of  African  de- 
scent in  the  Nation  are  very  different  from 
the  experiences  of  all  other  groups.  Slavery, 
segregation,  and  discrimination  as  imf)Gsed 
on  Black  Americans,  carried  pain,  not  only 
for  those  who  were  victims,  but  also  com- 
promised and  weakened  the  moral  authority 
of  a  nation  that  proclaimed  equality  in  its 
founding  documents  but  practice  inequality 
in  its  institutions. 

Black  History  Month  is  an  opportunity  to 
face  with  "courage"  the  history  of  a  people 
who  have  survived  and  thrived  because  they 
knew  a  Creator-God  who  affirmed  their 
somebodiness. 

Black  History  Month  allows  us  to  deal 
with  our  human  capacity  for  denial.  African- 
Americans  who  are  timid  about  acknowledg- 
ing their  history  can  claim  their  birthright. 
Those  persons  of  other  Racial'Ethnic  groups 
can  explore  and  evaluate  their  attitudes  and 
actions  toward  their  African-American  sis- 
ters and  brothers. 

Many  years  ago  Bill  Cosby  narrated  a  film 
titled  "Black  History.  Lost.  Stolen,  or 
Strayed."  It  is  a  film  that  identifies,  the 
many  contributions  made  by  African-Ameri- 
cans to  our  life  together.  (I  recommend  this 
film  to  every  church.  At  present,  it  is  un- 
available in  the  Conference  audiovisual  li- 
brary.) 

Black  History  Month  gives  all  of  us  an  op- 
portunity to  acknowledge  our  dependency 
upon  the  contributions  of  African-Ameri- 
cans. 

The  history  of  Black  people  in  this  nation 
is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  our  human  ca- 
pacity to  confront,  challenge,  and  transform 
systems  that  oppress.  Other  marginalized 
groups  in  our  Nation  and  the  world  have 
learned  from  and  been  inspired  by  the  non- 
violent struggle  for  justice  and  equality  that 
was  at  the  heart  of  the  Civil  Rights  Move- 
ment. The  theme  song  of  the  movement.  "W'e 
Shall  Overcome"  has  been  sung  by  people  all 
over  the  world  as  they  have  challenged  op- 
pressive systems.  The  courage  of  African- 
Americans  as  they  have  declared,  "We  are 
sick  and  tired  of  being  sick  and  tired"  has 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  for  thousands  of 
other  people.  May  the  month  of  February  be 
a  time  when  all  of  us  offer  tribute  to  a  people 
who  were  stripped  of  the  language,  customs 


and  culture  of  their  native  land  and  forced  to 
begin  again  in  a  new  land.  Their  struggles 
and  accomplishments,  laughter  and  tears  be- 
long to  all  us. 

We  have  also  much  to  offer  each  other,  if 
we  could  get  to  know  each  other.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  shared 
these  words  about  the  late  Justice  Thurgood 
Marshall  upon  his  retirement: 

"At  oral  argument  and  conference  meet- 
ings, in  opinions  and  dissents.  Justice  Mar- 
shall imparted  not  only  his  legal  acumen, 
but  also  his  life  experiences,  pushing  and 
prodding  us  to  respond  not  only  to  the  per- 
suasiveness of  legal  argumenf  but  also  to  the 
power  of  moral  truth" 

May  all  of  us  begin  to  share  in  new  ways 
our  "life  experiences  with  each  other  to  dis- 
cover the  unity  that  is  at  the  heart  of  our  di- 
versity. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  gath- 
ered today  to  pay  homage  to  those  African- 
Americans  who  refuse  to  be  hekJ  down,  and 
who  resist  being  held  back. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
when  a  range  of  societal,  attitudinal  and  insti- 
tutional forces  are  arrayed  to  block  your  ambi- 
tions and  stifle  your  dreams,  it  takes  more 
than  mere  wishing  to  actually  txeak  free. 

It  takes  more  than  dissatisfaction  with  the 
confines  imposed  upon  you. 

And  it  requires  more  than  the  knowledge 
and  conviction  that  the  hardships  in  your  life 
are  not  deserved,  arxJ  that  right  is  on  your 
side. 

It  takes  relentless  courage. 

It  demands  extraordinary  intellect. 

And  it  requires  that  unshakable  sense  of 
self  that  renders  petty  and  vile  those  who 
would  stand  in  your  way. 

It  also  takes  time. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  the  tenacity,  the  courage  arxl 
the  intellect  all  came  together  in  the  giant  of 
a  man  that  was  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall. 

And  he  took  the  time  to  make  a  difference. 

And  so.  as  my  colleagues  gather  to  honor 
Afncan-Americans  from  all  fields  of  endeavor. 
I  wish  to  pay  homage  to  this  African-American 
and  his  unwavering  commitment  to  his  people 
and  his  community — no  matter  the  cost. 

Threats  to  his  life  did  not  deter  him — he 
traveled  some  50.000  miles  a  year  throughout 
the  deadly  segregationist  South  representing 
black  clients  and  unpopular  causes. 

Overwork  did  not  slow  him — he  handled  as 
many  as  450  cases  at  a  time. 

Arid  his  intellect  never  waned — he  wrote 
112  opinions  while  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, none  of  which  were  ever  overturned  on 
appeal.  And.  while  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States,  he  argued  32  cases  before  the 
SuprerDe  Court.  29  of  which  he  won. 

A  mammoth  intellect  by  any  standards.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Justice  Marsfiall  was  a  crusader 
who  neither  feared  the  racist  nor  was  duped 
by  the  hypocrite. 

I  never  knew  Justice  Marshall  personally, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Con- 
nor says  that: 

His  was  the  eye  of  a  lawyer  who  saw  the 
deepest  wounds  in  the  social  fabric  and  used 
the  law  to  help  heal  them. 

His  was  the  ear  of  a  counselor  who  under- 
stood the  vulnerabilities  of  the  accused  and 
established  safeguards  for  their  protection. 

His  was  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  knew  the 
anguish  of  the  silenced  and  gave  them  a 
voice. 
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He  was  a  man  who  saw  the  world  exactly  as 
It  was  and  pushed  on  to  make  it  what  it 
should  become. 

Laurence  Tribe,  constitutional  scholar  and 
Harvard  Law  School  professor  called  him  the 
greatest  lawyer  in  the  20th  century. 

And  our  colleague,  Chalrnnan  KwEisi  Mfume 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  said  that 
he  gave  the  Constitution  the  power  the  Franv 
ers  articulated  but  did  not  practice,  that  Lin- 
coln affirmed  but  did  not  perfect. 

Asked  how  he  would  like  to  be  remem- 
bered, Mr.  Speaker.  Justice  Marshall  simply 
said  as  a  person  who  did  what  he  could  with 
what  he  had. 

Would  that  that  could  be  said  of  us  all. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  celebrat- 
ing Black  History  Month.  Our  history  is  rich 
and  diverse  arxj  one  that  reflects  the  great- 
ness of  America.  However,  I  hasten  to  add, 
that  no  abstract  of  statistics  is  needed  to  see 
ttie  vast  disparities  in  economic  advantage 
which  separate  the  urban  or  inner-city  black 
poor  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  we  look  at  the  state  of  t>lack  Amehca  the 
expression  "when  white  America  sneezes 
black  America  catches  a  cold"  comes  to  mind. 

A  long  and  cripplir)g  recession  has  driven 
many  of  our  African-American  families  deeper 
and  deeper  into  an  existence  marked  by  des- 
titution and  impoverishment.  The  recession 
has  aggravated  one  of  the  most  stubborn 
problems  faced  by  African-ArDericans — dis- 
proportionate employnnent.  This  is  highlighted 
by  the  fact  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
cession black  unemployment  has  climbed  by 
over  16  percent.  During  the  third  quarter  of 
1992  black  unemployment  was  in  excess  of 
14  percent,  which  was  more  than  double  the 
white  unemf)loyment  rate! 

I  have  long  advocated  the  idea  that  many  of 
the  answers  to  our  problems  lie  in  the 
empowerment  of  African-Americans  via  entre- 
preneunal  pursuits.  The  approach  of  "all  we 
need  is  more  money  for  more  programs,  and 
eventually  our  problems  will  \x  solved"  is  sim- 
ply not  realistk; — as  history  has  so  vividly 
shown  us. 

Currently  African-Americans  own  fewer  busi- 
nesses, and  the  businesses  that  are  owned 
tend  to  be  very  small  in  comparison  to  all 
businesses.  For  example.  Afncan-Americans 
were  12.1  percent  of  the  population  in  1987 
but  owned  only  2.4  percent  of  the  businesses. 
African-American  businesses  accounted  for 
only  0.19  percent  of  total  receipts. 

The  notion  of  empowerment  via  entrepre- 
neurship  is  an  intricate  concept  that  if  property 
implemented  will  yield  individual  flnarx:ial 
wealth,  community  capital  formation,  and  even 
political  power. 

The  problems  that  we  face  as  a  nation  corv 
tinue  to  be  aggravated  by  the  consistent  de- 
caying of  our  urban  areas  where  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  bottom  stratum  of  African-Ameri- 
cans reside.  The  black  community  has  prob- 
lems whk:h  can  no  longer  be  blamed  solely  on 
racism  and  whk;h  force  us  to  confront  our 
most  fundamental  failures. 

There  is  no  way  for  us  to  ignore  the  social 
pathologies  that  beset  our  urt)an  areas.  We 
are  faced  with  over  one  quarter  of  young  Afri- 
can-Americans in  the  crucial  ages  of  20  to  24 
years  old.  according  to  one  survey,  having  fall- 


en from  the  economy — they  are  not  working, 
they  are  not  in  school,  and  not  actively  looking 
for  work.  In  our  urban  areas  more  than  half  of 
all  Afrk^an  American  babies  are  twrn  out  of 
wedlock;  approximately  one-half  of  all  African 
American  chikjren  are  sustained  by  transfers 
from  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  easy  answers. 
As  we  view  our  history,  in  many  instances  we 
see  tfxjse  who  stressed  the  need  for  African 
Americans  to  become  economically  self-reliant 
were  often  maligned  by  the  black  estat>lish- 
ment  of  their  times. 

One  such  man  was  Booker  T.  Washington, 
the  distinguished  educator,  who  stressed  the 
importance  of  property  ownership.  He  was 
maligned  and  sneered  at  as  he  promoted  his 
"bootstrap"  approach  wherein  he  called  for  Af- 
rican Americans  to  use  the  resources  in  their 
possession  to  elevate  themselves. 

We  have  to  approach  old  problems  with 
new.  result-oriented  programs  and  solutions. 
Choices  have  to  be  tied  to  an  improved  econ- 
omy as  well  as  an  improved  social  order. 
School  choice  must  be  made  available  to  ev- 
eryone, especially  those  in  our  most  blighted 
urban  areas.  We  have  to  enact  welfare  reform 
that  does  rrxjre  than  offer  a  young  single 
mother  a  surrogate  husband,  but  instead  pro- 
vides a  means  to  develop  marketable  skills 
and  offers  an  avenue  to  employment.  Perhaps 
she  can  be  employed  by  an  urtjan  entre- 
preneur, who  has  received  finarx:ial  support 
and  irwentives  to  locate  a  business  within  an 
urban  enterprise  zone. 

I  celebrate  Black  History  Month  with  my  col- 
leagues and  I  am  encouraged  by  the  thought, 
that  if  we.  within  these  Chamt>ers  show  but  a 
fraction  of  the  courage  and  resolve  of  our  es- 
teemed ancestors  we  will  enact  the  type  of 
legislation  that  will  solve  the  aforementioned 
problems  faced  by  African  Americans. 

Mr.  COPPERSMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month's  celebration  of  African-Americans  has 
special  meaning  to  Arizona.  Last  year,  after 
years  of  struggle  and  controversy,  Arizona  be- 
came the  only  State  to  enact  a  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  civil  rights  holiday  by  a  popular  vote. 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  many 
Arizona  citizens  who  contributed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  holiday. 

Rev.  Warren  H.  Stewart,  Sr.  is  the  first 
among  many.  He  built  the  coalition  that  be- 
carDe  known  as  the  victory  together  campaign. 
Victory  together  was  a  broad-based  coalition 
that  on  November  3,  1992,  won  a  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.  Civil  Right  Day  in  Arizona.  The 
holkJay  was  approved  by  voters  statewide  by 
an  overwhelming  margin. 

Dr.  Stewart  Is  not  only  a  leader  in  Arizona 
politics,  but  has  helped  to  lead  the  religious 
community  for  15  years  as  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Institutional  Baptist  Church  in  Phoenix. 
He  served  as  the  president  of  the  American 
Baptist  Churches  of  the  Pacific  Souttiwest 
from  1988-89.  Dr.  Stewart  has  traveled  and 
preached  extensively  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Internationally,  in  31  States  and  20 
countries.  Including  a  3-week  trip  to  South  Af- 
rica. In  1991,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Stewart  the  First  Institutional  Baptist  Church 
built  a  S1.2  million  educational,  administrative, 
and  outreach  building  that  the  congregation 
paid  for  in  cash  before  completion. 

Dr.  Stewart  Is  also  a  scholar  and  an  author. 
His    academic    achievements    are    extensive. 
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having  received  a  master's  degree  in  sacred 
theology  and  divinity,  as  well  as  a  doctor  of 
ministry  degree.  In  1982  he  was  awarded  the 
Award  of  Excellence  in  Black  Church  Studies. 
Dr.  Stewart  has  also  written  "Interpreting 
God's  Word  in  Black  Preaching,"  whk;h  Is  now 
in  its  third  printing. 

Dr.  Warren  H.  Stewart,  Sr.  Is  truly  a  remark- 
able individual.  Not  only  has  he  contributed  to 
the  community  politically,  but  socially  as  well. 
He  has  t>ecome  a  role  model  for  everyone  In 
our  State,  not  just  in  the  African-American 
community.  Dr.  Stewart  has  tjeen  recognized 
as  a  man  of  conscience,  commitment,  and 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  moral  leadership, 
human  rights,  and  a  sokJIer  of  justice  and 
equality.  It  is  no  overstatement  to  cite  Dr. 
Stewart  as  a  true  American  hero. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  to  join 
our  Nation  in  celebrating  Black  History  Month. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  special  order  ot)- 
sen/ance  Is  "Afncan-American  Scholars:  Lead- 
ers. Activists,  and  Writers."  However.  I  would 
also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  highlight 
arxJ  pay  tribute  to  the  vast  accomplishments 
arxJ  contrllxjtions  of  African-Americans  In  all 
facets  of  our  Nation's  history.  As  we  herald 
these  achievements,  we  can  all  take  pride  in 
the  African-American  contributions  which  have 
culturally  enriched.  Intellectually  developed, 
arxj  technologically  advanced  our  country. 

Writers  like  TonI  Morrison,  the  late  Richard 
Wright,  the  late  Alex  Haley,  or  Maya  Angelou. 
who  stirred  tfie  American  conscience  on  Inau- 
guration Day  with  her  poem.  "On  the  Pulse  of 
Morning."  have  demonstrated  a  creative  vision 
and  a  sensitivity  toward  the  struggle  of  Afri- 
can-Amerk;ans.  Their  writings  have  created 
images  and  feelings  their  readers  will  never 
forget. 

From  sports  to  politics.  AfricarvAmericans 
have  been  leaders  in  enriching  our  Nation's 
heritage.  These  include  the  contributions  of 
performers  such  as  Stevie  Wonder.  Dizzle  Gil- 
lespie, Diana  Ross,  Bill  Cosby.  Richard  Pryor, 
Eddie  Murphy:  scientists  such  as  Lewis  How- 
ard Latimer  who  invented  the  Incandescent 
light  bulb,  Katherine  Johnson,  who  Is  a  great 
aerospace  technologist,  and  Garrett  A.  Mor- 
gan who  invented  the  traffic  light,  and  athletes 
such  as  the  late  Arthur  Ashe,  Michael  Jordan, 
Jackie  Joyner-Kersee.  and  O.J.  Simpson. 

Political  movements  started  by  Martin  Luther 
King,  Angela  Davis.  Harriet  Tubman,  Malcolm 
X.  and  Booker  T.  Washington  have  helped 
shape  the  ideas  and  attitudes  of  Americans  of 
all  ethnic  backgrounds.  Other  African-Amer- 
ican political  leaders  include  Adam  Clayton 
Powell;  Frederick  Douglass,  an  abolitionist 
who  became  an  adviser  to  President  Lincoln 
In  the  Civil  War;  Shirley  Chlsholm,  the  first 
tjlack  woman  elected  to  Congress,  and  Carol 
Mosely-Braun,  the  first  black  woman  elected 
to  the  Senate,  wfio  just  tsegan  her  first  term 
this  year. 

Clearly,  young  African-Americans  can 
search  through  our  Nation's  history  and  find 
inspiration  in  the  legacy  of  other  African-Amer- 
icans before  them.  We  all  take  great  pride  in 
recognizing  and  hearkjing  these  heroes  during 
this  Black  History  Month. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  addition  to  celebrating  Afri- 
can-American contributions  to  our  Nation,  I 
wouW  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  a  fellow  Marylander.  the  late  Su- 
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preme  Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall.  Jus- 
tice Marshall  was  born  in  Baltimore  and  tjegan 
his  law  practice  in  Maryland  upon  his  gradua- 
tion from  Howard  University.  From  his  first 
major  case  to  desegregate  the  University  of 
Maryland  Law  School  In  1935  to  the  landmark 
case  of  Brown  versus  Board  of  Education  to 
his  years  on  our  Nation's  highest  court.  Jus- 
tice Marshall's  mark  on  civil  rights  law  has 
been  unforgettable  and  permanent.  He  has 
pushed  aside  barriers  and  opened  the  doors 
for  all  Americans  In  education,  voting,  and 
housing.  In  so  doing,  he  has  provided  the  op- 
portunities for  each  and  every  American  to 
fully  realize  the  Individual  potential  of  our  great 
Nation  and  to  fully  play  a  role  in  our 
participatory  democracy.  We  will  all  miss  his 
stellar  advocacy,  his  strong  conviction  and  his 
courage. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
STOKES.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ra- 
HALL).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  2010 

BLACK  raSTORY  MONTH  (A 
CONTINUATION) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ra- 
HALL).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mfume]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers, I  come  to  the  well  of  the  House 
today  to  continue  the  process  of  com- 
memoration during  this  African-Amer- 
ican History  Month  that  was  begun 
this  evening  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Lou  Stokes  of  Ohio.  As  Mr. 
Rangell  said  earlier,  a  great  tribute  is 
owed  to  Mr.  STOKES  by  this  House,  the 
people  who  have  served  in  it,  because  of 
his  tenacity  and  consistency  over  the 
years  to  make  sure  that  we  found  a 
way  in  all  that  we  do  to,  at  the  same 
time,  remember  all  that  we  have  done 
and  what  others  have  done  to  help 
make  this  a  great  Nation. 

To  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  thank  him  sincerely  for  carry- 
ing on  that  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  here  tonight  and 
will  be  joined  by  other  Members  over 
the  next  hour  or  so  as  we  continue  to 
put  forward  to  our  Nation  the  history 
and  the  light  and  the  challenge  of  peo- 
ple of  African  ancestry.  We  do  not  do 
that  in  any  way  to  suggest  or  to  give 
some  sort  of  idea  that  we.  in  doing  so, 
do  not  recognize  others.  But  we  do  it 
with  a  very  basic  understanding  that  if 
we  do  not  do  it,  then  others  may  not, 
themselves. 

So.  we  come  and  we  talk  and  we  chal- 
lenge and  we  say  to  all  of  you  to  listen 


and  to  listen  well  across  this  Nation  in 
your  homes,  wherever  you  may  be.  as 
Members  of  this  body,  black,  white. 
Jew.  gentile,  male,  female.  Catholic, 
Protestant,  as  they  have  done  over  the 
last  hour,  to  offer  unto  our  Nation — 
and  I  underline  our  Nation — offer  up  a 
sense  of  commemoration  during  this 
month  of  celebration. 

You  know.  I  guess  if  the  truth  is  real- 
ly told,  we  could  come  here  one  after 
another,  hour  after  hour,  in  fact  day 
after  day.  to  talk  about  what  we  some- 
times believe  Is  often  not  talked  about, 
and  that  is  the  role  of  people  of  African 
ancestry  in  the  building  of  this  Nation 
and  helping  to  make  this  Nation  all 
that  it  is  today.  But  we  are  mindful 
also  that  we  do  it  against  the  backdrop 
of  very  serious  and  very  strained  race 
relations,  that  we  do  it  against  the 
backdrop  of  skepticism  by  many  who 
believe  that  discussions  like  this  are 
fruitless,  that  they  warrant  no  further- 
ance and  that  they  in  many  respects 
divert  our  attention  from  other  things 
because  we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
economy  of  our  Nation  and  we  are  all 
concerned  about  the  twin  deficits  that 
we  face  and  we  are  all  concerned  about 
health  care  reform  and  a  myriad  of 
other  issues. 

But  we  do  this  against  that  back- 
drop, recognizing  that  also  a  part  of 
that  fabric  is  the  cloth  of  race  rela- 
tions. Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
time,  that  challenge  to  discuss  those 
issues  against  that  backdrop  is  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  we  all.  myself 
included,  perhaps  have  done  so  little 
when  there  is  so  much  more  to  do.  but 
we  do  it  also  as  a  sense  and  in  a  way  of 
challenging  others  to  look  with  us  as 
we  look  at  our  Nation. 

In  this  instance,  our  Nation's  people 
of  African  ancestry. 

I  want  to.  if  I  might  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  continuing  my  own  re- 
marks, yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  TUCKER]  who  has  joined 
on  the  floor,  so  that  he  might  also  be 
on  the  record  on  this  special  evening  as 
we  discuss  the  history  and  the  legacy 
of  America  and,  in  this  instance,  of 
America's  African  ancestry  population. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  First  of  all.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  MFUME]. 
Members  of  this  House,  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, I  thank  you  so  much  for  the  op- 
portunity to  have  time  to  share  in  this 
wonderful  celebration  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Members,  not  only  of  the 
Black  Caucus  but  of  this  House  in  gen- 
eral, for  this  is  truly  a  precious  mo- 
ment. And  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  for  yielding  time  to  me.  as 
chairman  of  the  Black  Caucus,  one  of 
my  mentors,  and  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  reempha- 
size  why  Black  History  Month  should 
be  recognized  and  celebrated  in  this 
month  of  February.  Black  History 
Month  gives  America,  not  just  black 


America  but  all  America,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  vast  areas  of 
contribution  made  by  the  African- 
American.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  our 
history  books  are  not  replete  with  the 
coverage  of  black  history,  it  is  alto- 
gether necessary  that  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  allow  our  young  and  even 
some  of  our  older  people  to  become 
more  conversant  with  African-Ameri- 
cans from  time  immemorial:  African- 
Americans,  like  Romare  Bearden, 
Richard  Wright.  Count  Basie,  Thurgood 
Marshall,  and.  yes.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Harriet  Tubman.  Mary  McCleod 
Bethune.  all  of  whom  have  made  re- 
spective contributions  in  art.  music, 
literature. 

It  is  important  that  all  people,  espe- 
cially black  people,  be  aware  of  the 
prideful,  positive  aspects  of  African- 
Am.erican  culture,  especially  during  a 
time  when  our  youth  seem  too  unsure 
of  themselves,  their  purpose  and  their 
place  in  life.  Even  though  we  are  over- 
whelmed every  day  with  news  of  vio- 
lence in  our  communities,  drive-by 
shootings,  carjackings,  burglaries,  and 
robberies  and  the  like,  it  is  imperative 
that  our  youth  understand  their  his- 
tory and  do  not  see  this  as  a  permanent 
condition  but  rather  a  temporary  prob- 
lem that  can  be  solved  through  self-es- 
teem, self-awareness,  self-pride,  self 
dignity,  and  self-knowledge,  as  offered 
and  discovered  through  the  celebration 
that  we  call  Black  History  Month. 

Lift  every  voice  and  sing,  feel  Earth 
and  Heaven  ring,  ring  with  the  har- 
monies of  liberty;  let  our  rejoicing  rise 
high  as  the  listening  skies,  let  it  re- 
sound loud  as  the  rolling  sea. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  every  voice  sing 
tonight  because  it  is  going  to  take 
every  voice  singing  in  harmony,  the 
kind  of  singing  that  makes  Heaven  and 
Earth  ring,  the  kind  of  singing  that 
makes  Gods  ear  bow  down  low. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  going  to  take  all  of 
us  singing  tonight  for  God  to  hear  us 
and  to  remind  us  who  we  are  as  Ameri- 
cans of  African  descent. 

We  need  harmony  today  and  we  need 
to  be  reminded  in  Black  History  Month 
about  the  harmony,  the  unity  that  has 
given  us  the  strength  to  bear  what  we 
as  African-American  people  have  had 
to  bear  in  order  to  survive  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Yes,  let  our  rejoicing  rise;  it  must 
rise  even  in  the  midst  of  pain,  in  the 
midst  of  the  suffering;  there  must  be 
joy.  there  must  be  joy  in  order  for  us  to 
face  another  day  in  our  communities, 
another  day  of  joblessness,  another  day 
of  hopelessness,  another  day  without 
health  care.  There  must  be  some  joy. 
but  where  is  the  joy? 

D  2020 

We  can  find  it  in  so  many  who  have 
even  much  less  than  we  have  today, 
people  like  Frederick  Douglass  who 
had  so  much  less  than  we  have  today, 
but  yet  they  made  it.  They  had  the  joy 
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which  is  the  strength  to  be  great  he- 
roes and  heroines,  the  joy  that  compels 
each  and  every  one  of  us  to  live  out 
that  creed  that  says  it  takes  all  of  us 
in  the  village  to  raise  even  one  child. 
That  is  the  joy  that  we  need  today. 
That  is  the  joy.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
can  find  as  we  recognize  and  celebrate 
our  roots  in  black  and  African-Amer- 
ican history. 

God  of  our  weary  years.  God  of  our  si- 
lent tears.  God  who  has  brought  us 
thus  far  on  our  way.  Thou  who  has  by 
Thy  might  led  us  into  the  light,  keep 
us  forever  in  Thy  path,  we  pray. 

Our  history  is  a  history  rooted  in  re- 
ligion, rooted  in  faith,  rooted  in 
strength  and  rooted  in  a  love  of  God 
that  tomorrow  will  be  a  better  day. 
Our  history  is  being  made  more  and 
more  every  day.  and  I  am  so  humbly 
reminded  of  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
stand  here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  I 
am  here  because  of  my  black  history. 

I  know  why  I  am  here.  I  know  who  I 
am.  Black  history  is  for  all  Americans 
to  know  who  they  are.  black  or  white, 
because  black  history  is  inexplicably 
tied  in  with  white  history. 

This  country  is  one  country.  We  saw 
that  in  "Roots."  perhaps  the  most 
widely  viewed  miniseries  ever  shown  in 
television  history. 

Our  history  is  your  history.  Who  you 
are  today,  young  America,  is  because 
of  the  history  of  America  and  particu- 
larly those  black  young  Americans  who 
are  listening  out  there,  understand  and 
know  your  history,  and  you  will  begin 
to  know  yourselves. 

You  are  not  gun  bearers.  You  are  not 
Crips  and  you  are  not  Bloods.  Your 
color  is  not  red  or  blue.  Your  color  is 
blood,  sweat  and  tears  of  those  who 
have  preceded  you. 

Understand  your  history.  You  come 
from  a  proud  people.  Your  history  has 
birthed  Congresspeople.  Your  history 
has  birthed  mayors  and  churches.  Your 
history  will  one  day  even  birth  a  Presi- 
dent. There  may  be  some  who  scoff  and 
may  not  understand  or  believe,  but 
that  is  the  history  that  you  come  from. 

Do  not  ever  forget,  we  must  never 
forget  who  we  are.  what  we  are  and 
where  we  come  from. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  take 
this  moment  in  my  hectic  schedule 
with  all  the  trappings  of  Congress,  with 
all  the  receptions  and  things  that  are 
going  on.  to  take  this  moment  and 
pause  to  say  to  Malcolm,  to  Martin,  to 
all  the  great  heroes  who  have  laid  the 
foundation  that  we  might  be  able  to 
enter  into  places  like  this,  to  effect,  to 
change  the  quality  of  life  of  not  only 
black  Americans,  but  all  Americans 
and  indeed  all  the  world. 

We  must  pay  tribute  to  Hannibal,  to 
historians  who  know  that  black  his- 
tory is  indeed  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  Black  His- 
tory Month  may  be  in  February,  but 
that  every  day  can  be  a  day  of  re- 
discovery of  the  true  treasures  and  the 


true  richness  that  black  history  means 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  humbly  submit  these 
remarks  and  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
remarks  and  for  his  sincerity  and  for 
his  time,  quite  frankly,  as  part  of  this 
commemorative  special  order  on  behalf 
of  African- American  History  Month. 

For  those  of  you  who  perhaps  are  just 
joining  us.  let  me  if  I  might  lay  out 
again  that  which  we  seek  to  do  this 
evening,  not  with  a  great  deal  of  fan- 
fare or  fashion,  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
sincerity  as  we  attempt  to  chronicle 
and  commemorate  the  lives  of  African 
ancestor  Americans  over  the  history  of 
this  country  and  during  this  particular 
month. 

You  know,  one  day.  unfortunately, 
long  after  I  am  gone  and  many  of  you 
who  are  watching  us  this  evening, 
there  will  come  a  time  in  this  country 
when  we  will  not  need  a  hyphen  in  the 
name  that  describes  us.  that  we  will 
not  necessarily  be  African-American  or 
Italian-American  or  Jewish-American, 
but  that  we  will  be  Americans,  because 
at  that  time  and  only  at  that  time  can 
we  really  say  that  America  really  did 
learn  the  true  meaning  of  its  creed, 
that  all  people  are  created  equal  and 
that  they  are  endowed  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights.  That  time,  unfortu- 
nately, continues  to  pass  us  by  and  it 
continues  to  dart  just  outside  of  our 
reach,  but  it  challenges  us  and  it  beck- 
ons us  to  come  forward  to  be  daring 
enough  to  believe  that.  yes.  even  in  our 
own  short  lifetimes  that  if  we  try  hard 
enough,  perhaps  we  can  usher  in  that 
day  when  that  hyphen  is  no  longer 
needed. 

Let  me  if  I  might  take  a  few  words  to 
set  the  stage  that  many  people  in  this 
country  of  African  ancestry  stand  on 
with  regard  to  what  we  have  considered 
for  such  a  long  time  to  be  a  struggle 
for  civil  rights  and  civil  decency  and 
human  respect. 

Let  me  do  it  if  I  might  by  borrowing 
the  words  of  Frederick  Douglass,  who 
said  to  his  countrymen  and  to  his  Na- 
tion: 

The  whole  history  of  the  progrress  of  human 
liberty  shows  that  all  concessions  made  to 
her  august  claims  have  been  born  of  earnest 
struggle.  The  conflict  has  been  exciting,  agi- 
tating, all-absorbing,  and  for  the  time  being 
putting  all  others  to  silence,  that  it  must  do 
this  or  it  does  nothing,  for  if  there  is  no 
struggle,  there  indeed  is  no  progress. 

Those  who  favor  and  profess  to  favor  free- 
dom and  yet  at  the  same  time  depreciate  agi- 
tation are  essentially  men  who  want  crops 
without  plowing  up  the  ground.  They  want 
rain  without  thunder  or  lightning.  They 
want  the  ocean  without  the  awful  roar  of  its 
many  waters. 

This  struggle  may  be  a  moral  one  or  it 
may  be  a  physical  one  or  it  may  be  both 
moral  and  physical,  but  it  must  in  fact  be  a 
struggle. 

Power  concedes  nothing  without  demand. 
It  never  did  and  it  never  will. 


Find  out  just  what  people  will  submit  to 
and  you  have  found  out  the  exact  amount  of 
injustice  and  wrongs  which  will  be  imposed 
upon  them  and  these  will  continue  until  they 
are  resisted  with  either  words  or  blows  or 
both. 

The  limits  of  tyrants  are  prescribed  by  the 
endurance  of  those  who  they  oppress. 

Men  may  not  get  all  they  pay  for  in  this 
world,  but  hey  must  certainly  pay  for  all 
that  they  get. 

If  we  are  ever  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
oppression  and  the  wrongs  and  all  the  other 
things  that  have  been  heaped  upon  us,  that 
we  must  pay  for  their  removal  by  our  labor, 
by  our  suffering  and  by  our  sacrifice. 

So  it  was  in  1894  with  Frederick 
Douglass,  and  so  it  is  today  in  the  20th 
century  with  so  many  of  us.  that  chal- 
lenge to  do  more  and  to  be  more  and  to 
give  more  and  to  want  more  and  to  find 
a  way  to  make  our  bodies  bridges  even 
in  our  generations  that  others  may  run 
across  regardless  of  their  color,  regard- 
less of  their  station  in  life,  regardless 
of  their  gender,  to  be  and  become  sym- 
bols of  the  America  that  we  want  so 
desperately  to  exist. 

It  was  1849  with  Frederick  Douglass, 
the  20th  century  with  us. 

Let  me  borrow  again,  this  time  the 
words  of  Samuel  Yette  who  in  his  book. 
"The  Choice."  writes; 
The  wood  is  all  hewn,  the  water  all  drawn. 
The  cotton  all  picked  and  the  rails  reach 

from  coast  to  coast. 
The  ditches  are  all  dug.  the  dishes  are  all  put 

away 
And  only  a  few  shoes  remain  to  be  shlned. 
Thanks  to  old  black  folks  and  new  fangled 

machines. 
The     sweat     chores     of     the     Nation     are 
done  *  *  * 
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At  the  turn  of  this  century.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  E.B.  Du  Bois  who 
wrote  in  his  classic  work  entitled. 
"The  Souls  of  Black  Folk."  that  the 
problems  with  the  20th  century  would 
in  fact  be  the  problem  of  the  color  line. 
Du  Bois'  words  were  prophetic,  and  I 
argue  that  he  uttered  better  than  he 
knew,  for  we  are  now  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  20th  century,  and  we  continue  to 
see  how  race  and  racism  have  domi- 
nated every  aspect  of  American  life 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Civil  dis- 
order and  riots,  hate  crimes  on  both 
sides  of  the  color  line,  disgust  and  dis- 
trust and  mistrust,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  symptoms  that  are  born  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  prophetic  utterance  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  by  Du  Bois,  Yes. 
even  23  or  24  years  ago.  after  the  riot- 
ing and  civil  unrest  that  took  place  in 
the  late  1960's.  was  the  Kemer  Commis- 
sion still,  not  even  to  their  understand- 
ing, living  out  that  prophecy,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson,  and 
then  warning  in  its  report  to  our  Na- 
tion that  our  Nation  was,  in  fact,  mov- 
ing toward  two  societies,  one  black, 
one  white,  separate  and  unequal?  How 
cynical  can  one  be? 

America.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  pain,  has  too 
often    been    two    societies.    A    master 


slave  anthology  and  the  doctrine  of 
white  supremacy  that  was  preexistent 
before  the  Republic  was  founded  have 
made,  and  unfortunately  too  often 
kept,  this  Nation  a  nation  of  two  soci- 
eties. So,  despite  the  great  report  of 
the  Kerner  Commission,  that  is  not 
where  we  were  headed.  That  is  where 
we  were  already  at  and.  unfortunately, 
in  many  respects  are  now. 

And  yet,  when  you  go  and  you  pull 
off  all  of  the  layers  of  superficiality 
that  cover  us,  when  you  remove  our 
masks  and  our  methods  of  identifica- 
tion, when  you  pull  off  those  layers 
that  we  have  put  on  that  define  us.  we 
will  quickly  discover  that  we  are  all  in 
this  Nation  pretty  much  the  same.  In 
each  of  our  racial  groups  we  find  that 
for  the  most  part  most  of  us  are  aver- 
age. We  have  a  few  geniuses  and  a  lib- 
eral sprinkling  of  fools,  and  that  crude 
definition  really  does  define  where  we 
are  as  racial  groups  because  it  says  not 
only  is  it  crude  in  its  wording,  but  it  is 
also  crude  in  its  concept  to  believe  that 
we  are  to  accept  somehow  or  another 
that  there  is  something  unique  or  dif- 
ferent about  us  that  makes  us  better 
than  one  group  or  better  than  the  other 
group,  and  yet  even  though  sometimes 
many  of  us  try  to  pull  those  layers  off, 
and  to  hide  those  masks  and  to  get  rid 
of  those  definitions,  we  are  charged 
with  perhaps  not  being  sincere  enough, 
or  charged  with  not  being  patriotic 
enough,  or  charged  with  stirring  up  po- 
larization in  talking,  as  we  must  talk, 
about  the  differences  that  divide  this 
great  Nation. 

We  cannot.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
true  to  the  lessons  of  the  past.  Ignore 
our  problems  and  assume  that  through 
great  and  divine  intervention  they  will 
be  solved  by  themselves.  We  were  all 
taught  that  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves,  and  so,  if  we  are  going  to 
help  ourselves,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  and. 
as  we  use  as  a  backdrop,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  all  the  great  problems  and 
challenges  of  our  times:  the  deficit,  ec- 
onomics, health  care,  work,  trying  to 
find  ways  to  develop  better  educational 
systems,  we  can  talk  about  all  of  that, 
but  we  must  also  talk  about  the  prob- 
lem that  has  been  with  us  the  longest: 
this  problem  of  race,  this  great,  great 
problem  of  race,  that  will  challenge  us 
in  our  own  lifetime  to  find  a  way  to  get 
beyond  it  and  to  allow  this  Nation  to 
live  out  the  true  meaning  of  its  creed. 
We  just  have  to  talk  about  it,  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  not  as  agonizing  and  as 
difficult  once  we  begin  the  conversa- 
tion as  it  is  when  we  ignore  it.  and  we 
run  behind  shutters  and  closed  doors, 
and  assume  and  allow  the  conversation 
to  be  carried  by  others.  We  must  do 
this,  and,  if  necessary,  perhaps  we 
must  take  the  lessons  from  our  youth 
who  are  finding  ways  to  do  it  everyday, 
who  give  hope  to  many  of  us  that  we 
are  not  as  bad  off  as  we  think  because 
they  do  not  carry  the  same  prejudices; 
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thank  God.  They  do  not  always  have 
the  same  beliefs  of  superiority  and  in- 
feriority; thank  God.  They  do  not  have 
with  them  the  burden  and  the  weight 
that  we  carry  with  regard  to  race. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  need  a  les- 
son and  if  we  need  direction  some- 
times, and  even  on  this  issue,  perhaps 
we  must  look  to  the  youth  and  what 
they  are  doing  to  get  beyond  that. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  life  is  a  very 
infinite,  yet  rather  finite,  commodity. 
We  live  in  a  world  where  everybody 
thinks  it  is  infinite,  and  that  it  is  just 
going  to  go  on  and  on.  We  start  life 
that  way.  We  do  not  think  of  life  being 
fragile  or  finite.  We  have  got  all  the 
time  in  the  world.  But  as  the  years  go 
by  and  as  the  problems  remain  with  us, 
it  is  really  our  Creator  that  is  calling 
for  us  to  look  at  this  finite  commodity 
that  has  been  bestowed  to  us  that  we 
call  life,  and,  if  we  look  at  it  as  finite 
and  recognize  that  it  is  fleeting,  per- 
haps we  will  find  the  urgency  that  we 
need  to  find  the  solutions  to  problems 
that  have  too  often  plagued  us. 

I  do  not  know  what  else,  in  the  case 
of  African-ancestored  Americans,  we 
must  do  sometimes  to  exhibit  our  faith 
in  the  American  dream  or  in  the  Amer- 
ican possibility.  Our  fathers  and  our 
brothers  have  answered  every  call  to 
bear  arms  to  defend  liberties  that  we 
ever  had.  The  bodies  of  black  men 
alongside  the  bodies  of  white  men  are 
buried  in  the  soil  around  this  globe  as 
witness  and  testimony  to  their  desire, 
like  others,  to  preserve  a  democracy 
that  they  never  fully  enjoyed.  Our  jjar- 
ents  have  begged  on  bended  knees  to  be 
accorded  the  most  elementary  of 
human  rights.  We  have  peacefully  as- 
sembled and  petitioned  for  the  redress 
of  our  grievances.  We  have  sat  in,  and 
slept  in,  and  stood  in,  and  studied  in, 
and  prayed  in.  We  have  waged  our 
struggle,  as  Dr.  King  taught,  non- 
violently  in  the  spirit  of  love,  appealed 
to  the  fundamental  morality  of  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  Nation's  conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  result  too  often  and 
unfortunately  has  been  bloodied  heads 
and  broken  limbs,  bombed  churches 
and  burnt  homes,  assassinated  leaders 
and  murdered  followers,  broken  spirits 
and  crippled  hopes,  and  yet  we  know 
that  in  the  absence  of  hope  is  often- 
times the  presence  of  despair.  It  is  out 
of  that  despair  that  we  find  a  way  to 
allow  our  neglect  to  breed,  and,  once 
neglect  sets  in,  we  find  that  we  have 
set  up  a  society  of  class,  of  standards, 
a  society  of  categories,  a  society  that 
defines  and.  in  defining,  oftentimes 
precludes. 

We  have  failed  then  to  recognize  and 
understand  the  history  of  our  Nation 
and  of  our  past,  and  we  are  doomed  in 
many  respects  to  go  back  and  to  re- 
learn  it. 

A  few  weeks  from  now.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  many  cities,  towns  and  hamlets 
across  this  Nation  there  will  occur 
what  many  people  refer  to  as  the  39th 


anniversary  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion in  Brown  versus  the  Board  of  To- 
peka,  KS,  when  on  May  17,  1954,  nine 
men  robed  in  black  assembled  on  that 
historic  day  to  announce  their  unani- 
mous decision  among  the  Nation's 
black  citizens  and  among  many  of  its 
whites.  There  was  indeed  a  celebration. 
I  am  told  that  in  black  colleges  classes 
were  suspended  and  parties  were  hast- 
ily assembled  at  those  institutions. 

D  2040 
I  was  told  as  a  child  that  there  was 
dancing  in  the  streets  of  Richmond, 
Raleigh,  Baltimore,  and  Washington, 
and  that  shouts  of  victory  echoed  and 
reverberated  throughout  our  commu- 
nities, because  we  saw  in  that  decision 
in  1954  the  possibility  of  a  dawning  of  a 
new  era.  We  felt  in  the  innermost  parts 
of  our  hearts  and  our  parents  felt  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  their  existence  that 
our  Nation  was  at  last  launched  on  an 
unalterable  course,  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination that  the  American  idea  was, 
in  fact,  to  become  the  American  re- 
ality. 

It  is  true  that  that  1954  Supreme 
Court  ruling  marked  the  watershed  of 
our  Nation's  history  with  respect  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  that  ver- 
dict by  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court  be- 
came the  threshold  of  a  launching  of  a 
new  era  in  all  areas  of  life  for  a  people 
who  had  suffered,  endured,  and  sur- 
vived three  centuries  of  slavery,  op- 
pression, depression.  denial,  and 
disprivilege. 

From  1954  onward  to  the  beginning  of 
the  decade  of  the  1970s  many  of  us  felt 
that  all  sectors  of  our  society  were  de- 
termined indeed  that  they  would  over- 
come the  legacy  of  the  past.  But  in 
1969,  a  high  ranking  official  advised  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  what 
was  later  to  become  known  as  the  cele- 
brated memorandum,  he  said,  "that 
blacks  have  made  so  much  progress, 
moving  into  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican economics,  social,  and  educational 
life,  that  our  Nation's  policies  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  and  the  issues  re- 
lated to  the  status  of  black  people 
ought  to  be  accorded  benign  neglect." 

I  would  submit  to  you  and  argue  that 
in  a  period  of  just  two  decades,  through 
the  1970"s  and  indeed  through  the  1980's, 
that  neglect  once  proposed  as  benign  is 
now  a  neglect  that  is  malignant. 

Yet  we  know,  because  many  of  us  are 
taught  as  children,  that  when  God 
closes  one  door,  he  finds  a  way  to  open 
another,  and  we.  in  spite  of  that  situa- 
tion and  that  Supreme  Court  decision, 
and  the  history  that  developed  after 
that,  still  believe  that  we  still  have  the 
opportunity  to  set  and  make  right 
again  the  course  that  we  have  been  ar- 
guing over  and  over  again  as  members 
of  this  race  and  as  Americans  of  dif- 
ferent races,  the  argument  that  Dr. 
King  so  passionately  put  forward,  that 
we  must  learn  to  live  together  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  we  will  surely 
perish  together  as  fools. 
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That  kind  of  admonition  did  not  find 
its  grenesis  with  Martin  Luther  Kingr. 
Jr.  Allow  me,  if  I  might,  before  taking 
my  seat,  to  call  to  your  attention  a 
similar  admonition  In  1848  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  Edwardsville.  IL.  Abraham 
Lincoln  addressed  these  words  to  his 
countrymen: 

When  you  have  succeeded  in  dehumanizing 
the  Negro,  when  you  have  put  him  down  and 
made  it  for  him  to  be  but  as  the  beast  of  the 
field,  when  you  have  extinguished  his  soul  in 
this  world,  and  placed  him  where  the  ray  of 
hope  is  blown  out.  as  in  the  darkness  of  the 
damned,  are  you  quite  sure  that  the  demon 
you  have  roused  will  not  turn  and  rend  you? 
What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  freedom 
and  independence?  It  is  not  our  crown  em- 
battlements,  our  bristling  seacoast,  our 
army  or  our  navy.  These  are  not  our  reliance 
a«rainst  tyranny,  for  all  those  may  be  turned 
against  us  without  having  made  us  weaker 
for  the  struggle.  Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of 
liberty  which  God  has  planted  within  us.  Our 
reliance  is  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
prides  itself  as  the  heritage  of  all  men  in  all 
lands  everywhere.  Destroy  this  spirit  and 
you  have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism  at 
your  own  doorstep.  Ig^nore  the  chains  of 
bondage  and  you  prepare  your  own  limbs  to 
wear  them.  Accustom  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  others  and  you  have  lost  the  cre- 
ative genius  of  your  own  independence  and 
as  such  become  the  fit  subjects  of  the  first 
cunning  tyrant  who  rises  among  you. 

Lincoln's  words  uttered  over  140 
years  ago  in  many  respects  have  gone 
unheeded.  Poverty,  despair,  hunger, 
homelessness,  deprivation,  disprivilege, 
and  a  host  of  other  ills  still  plague  our 
society.  Yet  it  is  still  that  challenge  of 
hope  that  calls  us  and  cries  out  and 
gives  us  the  belief  that  we  can  move 
beyond  that  anyway,  and  that  we  can 
do  it  in  our  own  generation  in  this  fi- 
nite commodity  that  we  call  life,  if  all 
of  us  are  prepared,  as  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington once  said,  to  simply  cast  our 
buckets  down  where  we  are,  to  pick  our 
own  battlefields,  to  save  a  life  block  by 
block,  to  give  back  to  others,  to  take 
the  time  to  reach  out,  to  want  to  talk, 
to  be  prepared  to  confront  problems,  to 
challenge  ourselves  to  do  more,  to  be- 
lieve in  our  Nation,  and  to  respect 
human  life. 

So  I  believe,  and  I  suggest  to  you  re- 
spectfully and  humbly  this  evening, 
that  we  must  use  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  occasion, 
this  glittering  and  official  reminder  of 
the  success  of  our  experience,  this 
House  of  Representatives,  to  recommit 
ourselves  to  sharing  the  dream,  the 
dream  of  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Fannie  Lou  Hannmer,  the  dream  of 
Washington.  DuBois.  Tubman,  and 
Douglass,  the  dream  of  all  those  name- 
less and  faceless  people  who  were  black 
and  white,  and  Jew  and  gentile,  and 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  but  all  who 
were  Americans,  who  just  decided  to 
lay  down  and  make  their  bodies  bridges 
long  ago,  that  we  might  run  across  and 
get  to  1993.  And  that  we  must  do  this 
not  just  by  our  prose  or  our  poetry,  or 
even  our  prayers.  We  must  also  do  it  by 
our   action,    action    which   removes   a 


large  part  of  our  distress,  by  changing 
the  conditions  that  first  created  it. 

Like  Dr.  James  Cheek,  I  have  not 
given  up  on  the  American  ideal  or  the 
American  possibility.  And  I  £isk  you, 
my  friends,  regardless  of  where  you 
might  be  across  this  Nation,  not  to 
give  up  also. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Nation 
stands  before  the  world  as  perhaps  the 
last  expression  of  a  possibility  of  man- 
kind, developing  a  social  order,  where 
justice  is  the  supreme  ruler  and  law  is 
but  its  instrument;  where  freedom  is 
the  dominant  creed,  and  order  but  its 
principal;  where  equity  is  the  common 
practice,  and  fraternity  the  common 
human  condition. 

It  is  also  my  conviction  that  all  of  us 
who  live  at  this  special  moment  in 
time,  who  respect  this  collective  gen- 
eration, may  in  fact,  be  the  last  gen- 
eration to  be  afforded  another  chance, 
another  chance  for  us  to  balance  the 
scales  of  justice  and  make  them  equal, 
another  chance  for  us  to  confront  the 
doors  of  opportunity  and  make  them 
open,  another  chance  for  us  to  seize  the 
chains  of  bondage  and  set  and  break 
them  free. 

It  is  a  wonderful  and  glorious  chal- 
lenge, but  I  would  argue  that  we  are  a 
wonderful  and  glorious  people  and  a  na- 
tion of  great  opportunity,  and  a  nation 
that  must  find  its  strength  in  its  diver- 
sity and  understand  the  lessons  of  its 
past. 
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So  we  have  come  to  commemorate 
African-American  History  Month.  We 
argue  that  just  as  one  day  there  will 
come  a  time  when  the  hyphen  will  not 
be  needed  for  African-American. 
Jewish-American.  Italian-American. 
Asian-American,  Hispanic-American, 
that  one  day  also  there  will  not  be  a 
need  to  set  aside  a  month  but  that  the 
history  of  people  of  color,  of  African 
ancestry  and  others  will  be  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  and  intertwined  in 
the  history  of  America  that  its  celebra- 
tion and  its  cause  for  rejoicing  will 
occur  every  day  of  every  week  of  every 
month  and  each  and  every  year  of  our 
existence  as  a  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Dickey],  who  has  joined  us 
here  for  this  special  order  this  evening. 

Mr.  DICKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in 
my  office,  and  I  was  listening  to  this 
commemoration.  I  could  not  help  but 
want  to  come  over  here.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  time  to  mention  the 
name  or  add  the  name  of  Wiley 
Branton  to  this  list  of  distinguished 
people  who  have  contributed  in  this 
way  to  our  country's  history  and  to 
progress. 

He  is  from  my  hometown  of  Pine 
Bluff.  I  knew  him.  Our  ages  were  dif- 
ferent. We  were  both  lawyers,  but  I 
know  what  was  with  Wiley  Branton 
when  he  was  representing  the  Little 


Rock  Nine,  when  he  went  across  the 
South,  registering  people  when  they 
lived  in  Atlanta,  when  he  was  here  at 
Howard  University  as  president  and  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

His  life  was  one  of  love.  He  under- 
stood what  wais  happening.  He  did  not 
condemn.  He  did  not  complain. 

I  can  remember  one  night,  as  he  was 
speaking  to  a  civic  club  at  the  Hotel 
Pines  in  Pine  Bluff,  and  he  was  talking 
about  the  fact  that  he  would  walk  by 
the  front  door  and  he  would  walk  slow- 
ly and  look  in  to  see  what  was  going 
on,  but  he  did  not  walk  too  slowly  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  that  something 
might  happen.  But  here  he  was,  the 
man  who  wanted  to  see  what  was  inside 
the  Hotel  Pines,  was  actually  the  fea- 
tured speaker.  And  that  was  without 
any  bitterness.  It  was  with  love  and  in- 
struction to  this  young  lawyer. 

At  his  funeral,  my  former  Governor 
and  now  our  President  said  something 
that  I  want  to  close  with,  and  that  is, 
"Wiley  Branton's  life  allowed  us  all  to 
feel  better  about  our  own." 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Dickey]  for  those  kind  and 
sincere  remarks  and  would  add  that 
the  history  of  Wiley  Branton  is  one 
that  we  could  sit  here  and  stand  here 
and  talk  about  all  evening.  The  great 
exploits  of  Wiley  Branton  and  the  late 
Clarence  Mitchell  and  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall will  be  chronicled  and  looked  at 
and  studied  by  historians  for  a  long, 
long  time.  His  daughter  and  his  wife 
both  reside  here  in  Washington,  DC,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  and  we  thank 
him  for  those  kind  remarks  and  for 
coming  over  this  evening. 

STOP  ILLEGAL  IMMIGRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Gallegly] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  a 
land  of  immigrants.  Our  proud  cultural  heritage 
and  democratic  traditions  are  the  product  of  a 
rich  Wend  of  peoples  gathering  here  from  all 
over  the  world.  In  my  native  California,  our 
way  of  life  has  been  enhanced  by  the  influx  of 
Latinos.  Asians,  and  other  foreign  immigrants 
who  have  settled  there.  The  enactment  of 
major  immigration  reforms  in  recent  years  at- 
tests to  our  continuing  strong  commitment  to 
equal  opportunity  arxi  our  belief  that  new- 
comers legally  entering  our  shores  will  benefit 
America's  economic,  social,  and  cultural  fu- 
ture. 

Immigration,  however.  Is  not  always  a  posi- 
tive force  for  our  country.  In  spite  of  recent 
changes  in  the  immigration  law  arxj  stepped- 
up  efforts  to  police  the  border  and  arrest  un- 
documented aliens,  the  problem  of  illegal  Im- 
migration is  a  serious  one  throughout  southern 
California  and  the  border  States,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  areas  throughout  this  country. 
After  several  years  of  decllrie,  largely  as  a 
consequence  of  the  ban  on  hiring  illegal  aliens 
and  stiff  penalties  on  employers  who  flout  the 
provisions    of   the    Immigration    Reform   and 


Control  Act  of  1986,  the  numtjer  of  an-ests  of 
illegals  is  rising  to  the  pre- 1986  level  of  1.7 
million  a  year.  INS  officials  have  told  me  there 
may  be  as  many  as  3  million  undocumented 
aliens  residing  in  southern  California  alone.  To 
this  number  must  be  added  some  2  to  3  mil- 
lions of  new  illegal  immigrants  annually. 

Wfiat  America  is  facing  today  is  a  crisis,  as 
the  flood  of  illegal  aliens  continues  virtually  un- 
checked. No  one  knows  for  sure  how  many 
undocumented  aliens  are  now  residing  in  this 
country,  but  the  problems  generated  by  these 
uncounted,  unwanted  millions  of  people  are  le- 
gion. Consider  these  facts: 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Center  for  Immi- 
grafion  Studies.  Illegal  aliens  cost  U.S.  tax- 
payers at  least  S5.4  billion  nationwide  in  direct 
benefits.  That  study  did  not  even  include  such 
abused  Government  programs  as  Social  Se- 
curity, Medicare,  food  stamps,  and  unemptoy- 
ment  compensation.  Nor  did  it  include  the 
extra  costs  for  police,  fire,  courts,  parks,  and 
transportation  services  that  are  spent  on  illegal 
aliens.  When  those  major  costs  are  included, 
the  total  bill  to  the  taxpayers  skyrockets.  The 
center  has  informed  my  staff  that  they  are  re- 
vising these  figures  upward  because  tfieir  cost 
estimates  were  far  too  low.  A  1 983  INS  study 
showed  that  taxpayers  paid  out  about  SI  3.5 
billion  a  year  in  kjenefits  for  illegals  including 
an  estimated  S9  billion  in  job  displacement 
costs. 

Although  many  undocumented  aliens  are 
able  to  find  low-paying  jobs,  despite  employer 
sanctions,  and  so  pay  taxes,  they  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  system  as  much  as  or  more  tfian 
they  use  in  government  t)enefits  and  social 
services.  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  1991  study,  the  net  cost 
to  taxpayers  was  S276.7  million  in  1990-91  — 
almost  S70  million,  or  a  34-percent  increase, 
over  1989-90. 

A  November  1992  report  prepared  for  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
studied  the  fiscal  impact  of  the  county's  immi- 
grant population  during  fiscal  year  1991-92. 
An  estimated  700,000  illegal  immigrants  ac- 
counted for  S308.4  million  in  local  taxes  and 
fees  for  services.  Still,  the  report  showed  that 
these  illegals  pakj  an  additional  $777  million  in 
State  and  Federal  taxes.  Illegal  aliens  and 
their  American-born  children — another  250,000 
persons — cost  the  county  education  system 
SI  .4  billion  each  year. 

A  recent  State  auditor  general's  report  for 
San  Diego  County  estimates  that  200,000  ille- 
gal immigrants  cost  the  taxpayers  of  that 
county  a  whopping  $146  million  annually — 
S206  million  total  minus  taxes  paid  in  to  the 
county — in  local  government  services,  includ- 
ing Si  05.7  million  to  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem alone. 

Illegal  aliens  enjoy  generous  taxpayer-sup- 
ported health  care  benefits.  In  California  these 
include  indigent  medical  care  at  certain  clinics, 
Medicaid  and  Medi-Cal-funded  emergency  and 
pregnancy  services,  and  ambulance  and  para- 
medical services.  The  annual  price  tag  for  de- 
livery of  these  health  services  to  illegal  immi- 
grants in  San  Diego  County  is  S26.6  million. 
Health  sen/ices  to  illegals  cost  Los  Angeles 
taxpayers  over  S200  million  a  year.  During 
1990-91,  two-thirds  of  all  babies  delivered 
free  of  charge  in  county-operated  hospitals  in 
Los  Angeles  were  t}orn  to  illegals. 


Little  wonder,  tiien.  that  in  a  1992  Roper 
poll,  86  percent  of  Americans  sakj  that  illegal 
immigration  is  an  important  issue. 

Many  cities  and  towns  are  being  overrun 
with  immigrants,  both  legal  and  undocu- 
mented, who  pose  additional  economic  and 
law  enforcement  problems.  Congregating 
groups  of  out-of-work  undocumented  day  la- 
borers seeking  temporary  or  nonexistent  jobs 
in  suburtan  communities  have  created  public 
disturtances,  disrupted  small  txisinesses, 
jammed  traffic,  and,  in  some  instances,  erv 
dangered  the  physkal  safety  of  women  and 
chikJren. 

Many  illegal  aliens,  unable  to  find  work  in 
this  country,  resort  to  crime.  Many  illegals  are 
involved  in  drug  trafficking  across  the  twrder 
and  violent  gang  activities  in  our  communities, 
posing  a  major  threat  to  families  and  neighbor- 
hoods and  straining  the  capacities  of  immigra- 
tion authorities  and  local  law  enforcement.  A 
recent  official  study  of  Los  Angeles  County's 
criminal  justice  system  showed  that,  during  a 
1 2-month  period,  over  1 1  percent  of  tlie  crimi- 
nals in  county  jails  are  deportable  aliens, 
many  of  them  repeat  offenders  who,  once  de- 
ported, retum  to  this  country  illegally  to  be- 
come or>ce  more  involved  in  criminal  activities. 
Processing,  trying,  and  incarcerating  these 
aliens  cost  county  taxpayers  at  least  S75.1 
million  a  year. 

Of  1,875  identified  deportable  aliens  who 
were  tracked  during  a  1-year  period,  over  half 
were  returned  to  their  native  lands,  voluntarily 
or  through  deportation;  but  rrxire  than  41  per- 
cent were  later  rearrested  during  the  12 
months  following  their  initial  release.  These 
772  defendants  were  arrested  a  total  of  1 ,522 
times  during  the  year.  In  all,  these  criminal 
aliens  had  been  arrested  almost  1 1 ,000  times, 
some  dating  back  to  1 958. 

Other  illegals  place  themselves  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  largely  through  the  use  of  fraudulent 
documents,  which  they  can  purchase  for  a  few 
dollars  on  any  street  corner,  further  burdening 
community  facilities  and  depletir>g  already 
strained  county  resources.  According  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  some  362,000  undocu- 
mented aliens  receive  an  estimated  S240  mil- 
lion a  year  in  welfare  payments  from  the 
State.  According  to  the  auditor  general's 
study,  there  were  about  4,000  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  [AFDC]  cases  involv- 
ing illegal  aliens  in  San  Diego  County,  costing 
S1 1 .7  million  annually. 

The  illegal  alien  problem  is  essentially  eco- 
nomic. If  conditions  of  poverty  were  improved 
south  of  the  border  and  jobs  were  more  plenti- 
ful or  were  not  available  in  the  United  States, 
there  protably  would  not  be  a  crisis  today  in 
many  States.  It  may  be  that  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement  negotiated  by  the 
Bush  administration  will  help  to  stimulate  the 
economy  of  Mexico  arxJ  improve  United  States 
trade  with  that  country,  thereby  creating  more 
jobs  in  t)oth  countries  and  lessening  the  pres- 
sure for  aliens  to  seek  employment  in  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  [INS]  lacks  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  perform  its  job  properly. 
Employer  sanctions  are  working,  but  they  are 
no  panacea.  Undocumented  aliens  will  con- 
tinue to  cross  our  borders  illegally  in  search  of 
jobs,  and  some  employers  will  flout  the  law  to 


take  advantage  of  cheap  labor,  or  make  no 
real  effort  to  cfieck  documents,  hoping  that  the 
short-staffed  INS  will  overtook  them.  More- 
over. State  and  local  agencies  usually  do  not 
ask  questions  about  citizenship,  and  Federal 
bureaucrats  sometimes  are  sloppy  in  their 
processing.  To  make  matters  worse,  in  some 
communities  official  agencies,  including  law 
enforcement,  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  INS. 
by  reporting  on  illegal  alien  activities  or  turning 
in  anested  undocumented  offenders.  In  spite 
of  Federal  budgetary  constraints.  I  still  do  not 
understand  ttie  consistent  opposition  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  to  voting  to  provkJe  ade- 
quate funding  so  that  the  Border  Patrol  can 
stop  the  flood  of  illegal  aliens  crossing  our 
tx)rders  and  the  INS  can  rourxJ  up  ttiose  un- 
documented immigrants  wtw  get  through. 

The  easy  availability  of  forged  t)irth  certifi- 
cates, driver's  lk:enses,  Social  Security  cards, 
and  other  documents  contributes  to  this  crisis, 
enabling  illegal  immigrants  to  drop  out  of  sight 
in  many  American  cities  and  to  steal  jobs  and 
tDenefits  at  ttie  expense  of  citizen  wori<ers  and 
taxpayers.  Employer  sanctions  cannot  be  fully 
effective  so  long  as  document  fraud  persists. 

Although  undocumented  aliens  are  entitled 
only  to  emergency  and  pregnancy  care  by 
statute  and  to  free  education,  according  to  one 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  a  Texas  case,  pro- 
vided they  reside  in  the  State,  the  truth  is  they 
are  able  to  obtain  unemployment  benefits, 
food  stamps,  AFDC,  medical  care,  public 
housing,  and  welfare  assistance  unlawfully — 
free  benefits  and  services  far  more  generous 
and  more  accessible  fiere  than  in  their  home 
countries.  Local  communities  and  taxpayers 
have  a  difficult  enough  task  taking  adequate 
care  of  their  own  poor  and  needy  legal  resi- 
dents without  the  added  burden  of  providing 
welfare  to  illegals. 

The  tragedy  of  this  terrible  crisis  is  the 
emerging  social  cost.  No  one  knows  exactly 
how  many  illegal  aliens  were  involved  in  the 
Los  Angeles  riots  that  followed  the  Rodney 
King  verdict,  but  early  reports  indicated  that 
perhaps  one-third  of  those  arrested  were  re- 
cent immigrants.  The  problem  is  that,  in  cofv- 
trast  to  earlier  waves  of  lawful  immigration,  a 
large  numt>er  of  those  undocumented  aliens 
who  have  entered  illegally  in  recent  years  arxJ 
have  remained  in  this  country  have  failed  to 
integrate  into  American  society.  Unlike  pre- 
vious generations  of  immigrants,  they  do  not 
settle  down,  find  jobs,  send  their  chikJren  to 
public  schools,  learn  English,  and  tiecome 
members  of  our  great  melting  pot.  Instead, 
they  live  apart  in  ghettos  and  barrios,  retaining 
their  native  languages  and  customs,  refusing 
to  speak  English,  and  demanding  bilingual 
schooling  and  bicultural  studies  for  their  kids. 
Many  of  their  offspring  join  criminal  gangs  as 
a  means  of  retaining  ethnk;  and  cultural  iderv 
tity.  Such  groups  of  persons,  having  no  alle- 
giance to  their  new  land,  pose  special  prob- 
lems for  authorities  in  urtjan  cauldrons  of  urv 
rest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  tfie  fact  that 
America  is  a  mettir>g  pot  of  immigrants  from  all 
over  the  globe  who  contribute  to  our  economk: 
and  social  greatness.  Our  Nation  has  ttie  most 
litjeral  immigration  policy  in  the  worid — a  pol- 
icy I  staunchly  support — provkiing  legal  entry 
on  an  annual  basis  to  more  immigrants  than 
all  other  countries  of  ttie  worid  combined.  But 
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we  simply  cannot  afford  fo  let  millions  of 
illegals  into  this  country.  The  result  is  not  only 
poverty  and  disillusionment  for  tfrose  who 
imagined  that  America  offered  boundless, 
easy  riches.  It  also  spells  hostility  among 
those  poor  and  needy  American  citizens  and 
legal  immigrants  who  lose  their  jobs,  free 
medical  care,  hospital  beds,  low-cost  housing, 
arxl  welfare  benefits  to  these  illegal  aliens. 

Something  must  be  done  to  stop  this  crisis 
which  is  threatening  to  overwhelm  southern 
California  and  bankrupt  many  local  govern- 
ments in  my  State  and  throughout  the  twrder 
States.  The  Governor  of  California  has  pointed 
to  illegal  immigration  as  a  major  cause  of  the 
State's  huge  budgetary  deficit.  The  mayors 
arxl  city  councils  of  communities  throughout 
the  State  have  passed  resolutions  urging  ac- 
tion arxj  have  contacted  my  office  encouraging 
my  efforts.  Judging  by  the  nationwide  reaction 
to  the  ABC-TV  "20-20"  documentary  on  ille- 
gal alien  women  crossing  the  Texas  border  to 
have  their  tjabies  delivered  free  of  charge  in 
U.S.  hospitals  arxJ  declared  immediately  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  to  the  legisla- 
tion I  proposed  in  the  102d  Congress  to  ad- 
dress this  issue,  the  people  of  this  country, 
from  coast  to  coast,  are  deeply  disturtjed  by 
the  emerging  problems  of  illegal  immigration 
that  are  suddenly  plaguing  their  neight)or- 
hoods,  schools,  and  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  tackle  this  difficult 
and  complex  fxoblem,  I  am  offering  today  a 
legislative  package  designed  to  tighten  our  im- 
migration laws.  The  six  bills  I  am  introducing 
address  four  basic  problem  areas. 

First,  they  will  strengthen  Federal  resources 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  law  enforcement  by 
irKreasing  Border  Patrol  manpower  and  train- 
ing, including  military  recruits  as  patrol  offi- 
cers, stepping  up  wage  and  fiour  enforcement, 
adding  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  assigned  to  il- 
legal alien  cases,  enhancing  penalties  for  har- 
txjring,  and  promoting  negotiations  with  our 
neighbors  to  stop  ttie  flow  of  illegals  across 
our  tx3rders. 

Second,  they  will  crack  down  on  document 
fraud  by  requiring  one  secure  new  identifica- 
tion and  registration  card  in  place  of  the  green 
card  only  for  those  immigrants  eligible  for  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States. 

Third,  they  will  provide  needed  assistance  to 
employers  by  authorizing  education  programs 
on  the  law  arxl  simplifying  their  responsibilities 
by  improving  and  reducing  the  number  of  re- 
quired identification  documents.  At  the  same 
time,  sanctions  on  employers  who  flout  the 
law  will  k>e  stiffened  and  made  more  effective. 

Fourth,  they  will  cut  off  Federal  welfare  and 
other  t}enefits  to  illegal  aliens. 

Fifth,  they  will  discourage  illegal  day  labor- 
ers by  permitting  the  impourvjment  of  vehkiles 
used  in  the  transportation  of  illegals  for  em- 
ployment purposes. 

And  finally,  tfiey  will  encourage  local  gov- 
emments  to  cooperate  with  the  INS  on  remov- 
ing illegal  aliens  from  their  communities. 

Let  me  desaibe  my  bills  in  greater  detail. 

First,  the  Improved  Immigration  Law  Erv 
forcement  Act  of  1993  would  strengthen  the 
Border  Patrol  by  increasing  the  positions  from 
the  current  4,918  authorized  to  6,600  by  1994 
and  by  increasir^  furxjing  for  equipment  and 
support  servk:es  and  improving  in-servk:e 
training. 


The  tjill  would  increase  by  580  the  number 
of  support  positions  in  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  so  that  they  could  meet 
their  added  responsibilities.  It  would  strength- 
en enforcerrient  of  the  employer  sarKtions  by 
auttx>rizing  250  new  full-time  INS  investiga- 
tors. It  wouW  also  strengthen  enforcement  of 
the  wage  and  hour  laws  by  adding  250  posi- 
tions in  the  Labor  Department's  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  assigned  to  areas  of  high  corv 
centration  of  undocumented  aliens.  Finally,  the 
number  of  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  assigned 
to  cases  Involving  illegal  aliens  would  be  in- 
creased by  21 . 

The  penalty  for  bringing  in  and  smuggling  il- 
legal aliens  would  be  increased  from  5  to  10 
years  in  prison  and/or  fines. 

The  bill  would  also  direct  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  undertake 
negotiations  with  our  neighboring  countries  to 
establish  programs  to  stop  the  illegal  smug- 
gling of  undocumented  aliens  into  tfie  United 
States. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  estimated  at  S51  mil- 
lion— 350  million  for  equipping  arxJ  training  ad- 
ditional personnel  and  Si  million  for  inservice 
training  of  the  Border  Patrol. 

Second,  the  Immigration  Document  Fraud 
Prevention  Act  of  1993  would  require  new 
counterfeit-resistant  and  tamper-proof  registra- 
tion and  identification  cards  to  be  issued  to  all 
aliens  eligitjle  to  work  in  the  United  States. 
Replacing  the  old  green  cards,  these  cards 
must  be  renewed  every  1 0  years  upon  surren- 
dering the  old  cards,  providing  proof  of  iden- 
tity, and  payment  of  a  S75  user  fee,  unless 
waived.  The  card  must  contain  the  tjearer's 
photograph  and  other  identifying  information 
and  work  restrictions,  if  any. 

Under  this  t)ill  the  Justice  Department,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Latx)r  Department,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  must  provide  a  nation- 
wide program  to  educate  employers  on  the 
uses  of  the  new  cards  and  their  legal  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  process  of  replacing  the  new  registra- 
tion and  identification  cards  for  the  okj  must 
be  completed  by  October  1,  1997.  The  new 
card  must  be  presented  by  an  alien  not  only 
when  seeking  employment  but  also  when  ap- 
plying for  various  welfare  and  housing  t>ene- 
fits.  However,  the  new  cards  shall  not  be  corv 
sidered  a  national  identity  card  arxl  will  not  be 
issued  to  Anwrican  citizens  or  nationals. 

The  penalty  for  immigration  fraud  would  in- 
crease from  5  to  10  years'  imprisonment,  plus 
fines. 

The  Attorney  General  must  complete  an  on- 
going demonstration  project  to  determine  the 
feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  a  computerized 
call-in  worker  verification  system  for  employers 
and  report  findings  to  the  Congress  by  Sep- 
temtier  30,  1994. 

The  bill  would  provide  S5  million  to  provide 
for  the  replacement  of  the  identification  and 
registration  cards  to  work -eligible  aliens. 

The  third  t)ill  woukl  prohibit  giving  any  Fed- 
eral unemployment  and  welfare  tienefrts.  irv 
eluding  OASDI  and  SSI  payments,  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  [AFDC],  food 
stamps,  arKJ  publk:  housing  assistance,  to  ille- 
gal aliens.  Clearly,  the  availability  of  numerous 
Federal  and  State  benefits  and  social  serv- 
ices, more  generous  than  programs  in  their 


native  countries,  is  a  major  incentive  for  aliens 
to  cross  our  borders  illegally.  This  legislation 
makes  it  clear  that,  to  tje  eligible  for  such  ben- 
efits, the  immigrant  must  be  someone  who  is 
lawfully  and  permanently  residing  In  the  United 
States. 

Fourth,  the  Illegal  Alien  Transportation  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1993  would  add  language  to 
current  law  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  ille- 
gal aliens  for  purposes  of  employment  by  any- 
one with  the  knowledge  or  reckless  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  the  alien  is  in  this  country  in 
violation  of  the  law  arxl  cannot  be  hired  le- 
gally. This  proposal  will  help  to  stop  the  wide- 
spread problem  of  illegals  who  congregate  in 
many  communities  looking  for  day  wort<,  creat- 
ing congestion  and  endangering  public  safety 
and  welfare,  and  who  are  picked  up  and 
dropped  off  at  various  locations  by  suburtian 
residents  and  contractors  seeking  temporary 
cheap  labor. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  INS,  at  my  urging,  es- 
tablished a  task  force  in  my  district  of  agents 
who  target  for  investigation  both  illegal  aliens 
seeking  employment  and  the  homeowners  and 
small  contractors  who  routinely  hire  them.  It  is 
my  belief  that  this  measure  will  help  to  elimi- 
nate impromptu  job  centers  for  illegal  day  la- 
tiorers  in  many  areas  and  reduce  tensions  be- 
tween unemployed  legal  immigrants  legiti- 
mately seeking  work  and  the  communities.  At 
the  same  time,  I  congratulate  those  commu- 
nities who  are  effectively  dealing  with  this 
problem  and  have  been  able  to  provide  public 
job  centers  and  other  facilifies,  as  well  as  env 
ployment  opportunities,  for  legal  immigrant  day 
laborers,  without  a  disruption  in  the  lives  and 
businesses  of  local  cifizenry. 

The  fifth  bill  would  provide  2.500  additional 
agents  for  the  Border  Patrol  to  tie  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  active  military  personnel  who 
are  honorably  but  involuntarily  discharged  due 
to  defense  cutbacks.  These  persons  must  be 
qualified  for  the  position,  and  must  receive  in- 
service  training  that  will  educate  them  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  cultural  backgrounds  and 
rights  of  aliens  and  cifizens.  These  new  border 
patrol  agents  will  be  paid  during  fiscal  year 
1994  out  of  furxjs  transferred  from  the  De- 
fense Department  to  the  Justice  Department 
specifically  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  last  congress  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion—H.R.  4754— to  provide  for  2,000  addi- 
tional Border  Patrol  agents  from  military  per- 
sonnel who  are  displaced  due  to  defense  re- 
ductions. I  have  raised  the  number  because 
the  problem  of  policing  our  tx)rders  is  much 
worse  and  the  need  for  qualified  personnel 
with  military  training  has  intensified.  In  my 
opinion,  veterans  with  recent  military  experi- 
ence, discipline,  arxJ  skills  are  well  suited  for 
border  surveillance  duty. 

The  worid  situation  has  changed  dramati- 
cally since  the  fall  of  communism  and  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Soviet  Empire.  Our  military 
manpower  needs  are  lessened  during  a  period 
of  economic  recession.  Under  the  current  de- 
mobilization military  personnel  are  tieing  dis- 
charged eariy  from  active  duty  in  order  to 
meet  reduced  defense  requirements.  The 
problem  is  that  these  veterans  often  come 
home  to  unemployment  and  disappointment. 

This  bill  would  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recruit  and  utilize  readily  available, 
trained  military  personnel.  It  offers  2,500  of 


them  an  opportunity  to  continue  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  Border  Patrol  and  to  defend 
America  against  an  invasion  of  illegal  aliens. 
Not  only  would  this  bill  strengthen  the  Border 
Patrol,  but  it  would  also  provide  a  needed 
boost  to  those  men  and  women  in  the  uni- 
formed services  who  find  themselves  facing 
forced  separation  as  a  consequerx;e  of  a 
downsizing  of  our  defense  establishment  to 
the  needs  of  a  peacetime  military. 

The  manpower  and  training  costs  will  be 
borne  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  through 
a  transfer  of  funds  earmarked  for  the  Border 
Patrol.  The  savings  from  the  total  Federal  ben- 
efits and  services  not  being  provided  to 
illegals  will  more  than  pay  for  the  recruitnients. 

The  sixth  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  local 
communities  and  government  agencies,  in- 
cluding law  enforcement,  to  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Sen/- 
k;e  in  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  undocu- 
mented aliens.  It  would  withhold  Federal  aid  to 
those  localities  whose  officials  refuse  to  hand 
over  illegals  who  are  apprehended  while  ille- 
gally applying  for  tienefits  or  dwelling  in  public 
housing,  or  are  being  held  for  other  unlawful 
activities  or  for  other  reasons. 

This  bill's  purpose  is  not  to  turn  mayors, 
sheriffs,  and  policemen  into  INS  agents,  but  to 
make  the  job  of  the  INS  and  the  Border  Patrol 
a  little  easier,  by  facilitating  their  agents  to 
round  up  undocumented  aliens  who  happen  to 
be  arrested  by  and  are  known  to  local  auttK)ri- 
ties.  Currentiy,  the  INS  is  overwhelmed  by 
their  limited  resources  arxJ  their  enormous 
task  of  finding,  arresting,  and  deporting  illegal 
Immigrants,  whose  sheer  growing  numbers 
make  that  job  extremely  difficult,  without  the 
added  intransigence  of  local  officials.  I  have 
seen  too  many  reported  incidents  where  local 
authorities  arrest  and  then  release  undocu- 
mented aliens,  without  even  trying  to  contact 
the  INS. 

A  brief  word  about  the  costs  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  new  tamper-proof  reg- 
istration and  identification  cards  will  be  paid 
for  largely  through  S75  user  fees,  but  the  im- 
plementation cost  of  replacing  green  cards 
with  new  cards  and  employer  education 
should  run  around  S5  million.  The  additional 
personnel  and  inservice  training  programs  for 
the  Border  Patrol  will  cost  S51  million  for  fiscal 
year  1993.  However,  I  also  believe  that  the 
problems  created  by  illegal  aliens  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  expenditure  of  some  Fed- 
eral funds  is  justified.  Moreover,  the  savings 
that  should  be  realized  from  enactment  of 
these  bills,  especially  the  costs  of  police, 
housing,  education,  health  care  and  other 
sen/ices,  unemployment  compensation,  and 
welfare  benefits  that  are  imposed  on  hard- 
pressed  governnr>ent  at  all  levels,  should  more 
than  pay  for  the  measures  I  am  p>roposing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  six  bills  I  am  offering  today 
are  tjased  on  legislation  I  introduced  in  the 
102d  Congress.  In  a  numtier  of  ways  they 
have  been  amended  and  improved,  thanks  to 
recommendations  and  kind  assistance  from 
concerned  citizens,  officials  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, especially  tfie  Immigration  arxl  Natu- 
ralization Service,  and  the  House  Judiciary  mi- 
nority staff.  I  believe  that  my  proposals  will 
help  to  alleviate  the  illegal  immigration  crisis  in 
California  and  elsewhere.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  move  swiftiy  to  hold  hearings  on 
arxl  pass  this  legislation. 


I  fear  that  if  the  Congress  fails  to  take  posi- 
tive action  in  the  near  future  along  the  lines  I 
am  proposing  today,  there  will  be  a  general 
ugly  backlash  against  all  immigrants,  legal  as 
well  as  illegal.  That  would  t*  ti^agic  in  a  nation 
founded  by  immigrants  whk:h  prides  itself  on 
liberty,  justice,  arxl  opportunity  for  all. 
H.R. 1078 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "Improved 
Immigration  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  INCREASED  PERSONNEL  LEVELS  OF  THE 
BORDER  PATROL 

The  number  of  full-time  positions  in  the 
Border  Patrol  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  fiscal  year  1994  shall  be  increased  to  6,600. 

SEC.  3.  INCREASED  FUNDING  FOR  THE  BORDER 
PATROL. 

In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  purposes,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Attorney  General 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1993.  which 
amount  shall  be  available  only  for  equip- 
ment, support  services,  and  initial  training 
for  the  Border  Patrol.  Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  are  authorized  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

SEC.  4.  INSERVICE  TRAINING  FOR  THE  BORDER 
PATROL. 

(a)  Requirement.— Section  103  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1103) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  such  programs  of  inserv- 
ice training  for  full-time  and  part-time  per- 
sonnel of  the  Border  Patrol  in  contact  with 
the  public  as  will  familiarize  the  personnel 
with  the  rights  and  varied  cultural  back- 
grounds of  aliens  and  citizens  in  order  to  en- 
sure and  safeguard  the  constitutional  and 
civil  rights,  personal  safety,  and  human  dig- 
nity of  all  individuals,  aliens  as  well  as  citi- 
zens, within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  with  whom  they  have  contact  in  their 
work. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
that  the  annual  report  of  the  Service  include 
a  description  of  steps  taken  to  carry  out 
paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Attorney  General  $1,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994  to  carry  out  the  inservice  training 
described  in  section  103(e)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  The  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  subsection  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 
SEC.  5.  INCREASE  IN  IJi-S.  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL. 

In  order  to  provide  support  for  the  in- 
creased personnel  levels  of  the  border  patrol 
authorized  in  section  2.  the  number  of  full- 
time  support  positions  for  investigation,  de- 
tention and  deportation,  intelligence,  infor- 
mation and  records,  legal  proceedings,  and 
management  and  administration  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  shall 
be  increased  by  580  positions  above  the  num- 
ber of  equivalent  positions  as  of  September 
30.  1992. 

SEC.     8.     STRENGTHENED     ENFORCEMENT     OF 
WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAWS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— The  numlier  of  full-time 
positions  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
with  the  Employment  Standards  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
fiscal  year  1994  shall  be  increased  by  250  posi- 
tions above  the  number  of  equivalent  posi- 
tions available  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion as  of  Septemt>er  30.  1992. 


(b)  Assignment.— Individuals  employed  to 
fill  the  additional  positions  described  in  sut>- 
section  (a)  shall  be  assigned  to  investigate 
violations  of  wage  and  hour  laws  in  areas 
where  the  Attorney  General  has  notified  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  there  are  high  con- 
centrations of  undocumented  aliens. 

SEC.  7.  STRENGTHENED  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE 
EMPLOYER  SANCTIONS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— The  number  of  full-time 
positions  in  the  Investigations  Division 
within  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
fiscal  year  1994  shall  be  increased  by  250  posi- 
tions above  the  number  of  equivalent  posi- 
tions available  to  such  Division  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1992. 

(b)  ASSIGNMENT.- Individuals  employed  to 
fill  the  additional  positions  descritied  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  assigned  to  investigate 
violations  of  the  employer  sanctions  provi- 
sions contained  in  section  274A  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  including  inves- 
tigating reports  of  violations  received  from 
officers  of  the  Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

SEC.  8.  INCREASED  NUMBER  OF  ASSISTANT  UNIT- 
ED STATES  ATTORNEYS, 

(ai  In  General.— The  number  of  Assistant 
United  States  Attorneys  that  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
fiscal  year  1994  shall  be  increased  by  21  alxive 
the  number  of  Assistant  United  States  At- 
torneys that  could  be  employed  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1992. 

(b)  ASSIGNMENT.— Individuals  employed  to 
fill  the  additional  positions  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  specially  trained  to  be 
used  for  the  prosecution  of  persons  who  bring 
into  the  United  States  or  harbor  illegal 
aliens,  fraud,  and  other  criminal  statutes  in- 
volving illegal  aliens. 

SEC.    9.    ENHANCED    PENALTIES    FOR    CERTAIN 
ALIEN  SMUGGLING. 

Subsection  274(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1324(a))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "five 
years"  and  inserting  "10  years  (or  20  years  in 
the  case  of  an  offense  described  in  paragraph 
(3))".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  an  of- 
fense descritied  in  this  paragraph  if— 

"(A)  the  offense  involves  5  or  more  aliens; 

"(B)  the  offense  involves  other  criminal  ac- 
tivity; 

"(C)  one  or  more  of  the  aliens  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  were  under  the  age  of  18  at 
the  time  of  the  offense  and  the  offense  was 
committed  either  for  the  purpose  of  illegal 
adoption  or  for  the  purpose  of  sexual  or  com- 
mercial exploitation;  or 

"(D)  the  offense  involves  the  dangerous,  in- 
humane treatment,  or  death  of.  or  serious 
twdily  injury  to.  an  alien  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1).". 

SEC.  10.  CHANGES  IN  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  FOR 
BRINGING  IN  AUEN& 

Section  274  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1324)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2).  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  except  that  a  person  who  commits  an  of- 
fense under  subparagraph  (BXii)  shall  be 
fined  in  accordance  with  that  title,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  mere 
employment  of  an  individual  (including  the 
usual  and  normal  practices  incident  to  em- 
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ployment)  by  itself  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
constitute  harboring.". 

8BC.  11.  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  MEXICO  AND  CAN- 
ADA. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Attorney  General,  jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  should  initiate  discus- 
sions with  Mexico  and  Canada  to  establish 
formal  bilateral  programs  with  those  coun- 
tries to  prevent  and  to  prosecute  the  smug- 
gling of  undocumented  aliens  into  the  United 
States; 

(2)  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  General 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  the  progress 
made  in  establishing  such  programs;  and 

(3)  in  any  such  program  established  under 
this  Act.  major  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
deterring  and  prosecuting  persons  involved 
in  the  organized  and  continued  smuggling  of 
undocumented  aliens. 

H.R.  1079 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

KCTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Immigration 
Document  Fraud  Prevention  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.     i.     ISSUANCE     OF     NEW     IDENTIFICATION 
CARDS  FOR  ALIENS. 

(a)  In  GE-neral.— The  Attorney  General 
shall  cause  to  be  issued  new  registration  and 
identification  cards  to  all  aliens  who  are 
qualified  to  hold  employment  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  providing  proof  of 
employment  eligibility  under  section  274A  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1324a). 

(b)  Requirements.— (1)  E:ach  new  registra- 
tion and  identification  card  issued  under 
subsection  (a)  shall— 

(A)  be  in  a  form  which  is  resistant  to  coun- 
terfeiting and  tampering; 

(B)  be  designed  in  such  a  manner  so  that 
an  employer  can  reliably  determine  that— 

(i)  the  person  with  the  bearer's  claimed 
identity  is  eligible  to  be  employed  in  the 
United  States,  and 

(ii)  the  bearer  is  not  claiming  the  identity 
of  another  individual; 

(C)  contain  a  photograph  and  other  identi- 
fying information  (such  as  date  of  birth,  sex. 
and  distinguishing  marks)  that  would  allow 
an  employer  to  determine  with  reasonable 
certainty  that  the  bearer  is  not  claiming  the 
Identity  of  another  individual; 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  card  issued  to — 

(1)  a  work-eligible  nonimmigrant  admitted 
under  section  214  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1184). 

(ii)  an  alien  admitted  for  temporary  resi- 
dence under  section  210  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1160). 

(Ill)  an  alien  granted  temporary  protected 
status  under  section  244A  of  such  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1254a).  and 

(iv)  an  alien  authorized  to  work  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  pend- 
ing a  final  determination  of  deportability. 
shall  specify  the  expiration  date  of  the  work 
authorization  on  the  face  of  the  card;  and 

(E)  shall  specify  the  alien's  admission 
number  or  alien  file  number. 

(2)  The  new  card  shall  be  valid  for  a  period 
of  10  years  and  must  be  reissued  to  remain 
valid  after  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  date 
of  its  issue. 

(3)  The  new  card  shall  note  on  its  face 
whether  work  authorization  is  restricted. 

(4)  An  employer,  for  purposes  of  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  section  274A(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Actr— 


(A)  may  require  an  alien  seeking  employ- 
ment to  produce  the  new  card  as  proof  of  em- 
ployment eligibility,  and 

(B)  may  inquire  whether  an  applicant's 
limited  work  authorization  has  expired  or 
has  been  reauthorized  at  the  end  of  a  work 
authorization  period. 

Such  a  requirement  or  inquiry  shall  not  con- 
stitute  an   unfair   immigration-related  em- 
ployment practice  under  section  274B  of  such 
Act. 
SEC.  3.  IMPLEMENTATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  alien  who  is  author- 
ized to  be  employed  in  the  United  States 
shall,  on  or  before  October  1.  1994,  turn  in 
any  alien  registration  and  identification 
card  which  is  in  the  alien's  possession  at  any 
post  office  or  office  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  No  resident  alien 
shall  receive  the  new  card  until— 

(1)  the  alien— 

(A)  has  surrendered  the  old  green  card. 

(B)  has  provided  proof  of  Identity, 

(C)  has  provided  such  other  documents  as 
may  be  required  under  law,  and 

(D)  has  paid  a  fee  (not  to  exceed  S75)  that 
is  reasonable  and  sufficient  to  cover  the 
costs  of  administration  of  this  section;  and 

(2)  the  Service  has  verified  the  lawful  sta- 
tus of  the  alien. 

The  Attorney  General  may  waive  payment  of 
the  fee  under  paragraph  (IMD)  (or  reduce  the 
amount  of  such  fee)  if  the  alien  provides  sat- 
isfactory evidence  that  the  alien  cannot  af- 
ford the  full  fee. 

(b)  Posting  of  Notices.— Notices  of  the  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  posted  in 
all  post  offices  and  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  offices  and  published  in 
local  newspapers  during  fiscal  year  1994. 

(c)  iNVAUDrrv  OF  Old  Cards.— Any  alien 
registration  or  identification  card  for  perma- 
nent resident  aliens,  other  than  an  alien  reg- 
istration and  identification  cards  issued 
under  this  section,  shall  be  invalid  as  of  mid- 
night of  October  1.  1997. 

(d)  Use  of  New  Cards  Under  SAVE  Pro- 
gram.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Section  1137(d)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1320b-7(d))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "either" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "a  registration  and 
identification  card  issued  under  section  2(a) 
of  the  Immigration  Document  Fraud  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1993". 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "para- 
graph (2)(A)"  and  inserting  "paragraph  (2)". 
and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "para- 
graph (2)(A)"  and  inserting  "such  para- 
graph". 

(2)  Housing  assistance.— Section  214(d)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  1436a(d))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "either" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "a  registration  and 
identification  card  issued  under  section  2(a) 
of  the  Immigration  Document  Fraud  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1993.". 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "para- 
graph (2)(A)"  and  inserting  ""paragraph  (2)". 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  "para- 
graph (2)(A)"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "paragraph  (2)".  and 

(D)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  "para- 
graph (2)(A)""  the  second  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "such  paragraph'". 

(3)  Effective  date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1. 1997. 

SEC.  4.  NO  NA'nONAL  IDENTITY  CARD. 

The  new  card  described  in  section  2— 

I 


(1)  shall  not  be  considered  a  national  iden- 
tity card; 

(2)  shall  not  be  issued  to  any  citizen  or  na- 
tional of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  shall— 

(A)  not  be  required  to  be  carried  on  one's 
person,  and 

(B)  not  be  required  to  be  presented  other 
than — 

(i)  upon  request  by  a  prospective  employer 
for  any  purposes  other  than  under  this  sec- 
tion or  under  sections  1001.  1023.  1566.  and 
1621  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  section  274A  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  or 

(ii)  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  section 
1137(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  section 
214(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1980. 

SEC.  5.  EMPLOYER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue, shall  conduct  a  nationwide  program  to 
inform  employers  about  their  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  and  the  uses  of  the  new  alien  registra- 
tion and  identification  cards  issued  under 
this  Act. 

SEC.  e.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

SEC.    7.    STRONGER    PENALTIES    FOR    IMMIGRA- 
TION FRAUa 

(a)  Fraud  and  Misuse  of  Visas,  PERMrrs, 
and  Other  Docume.nts.— Section  1546(a)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  "five  years"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "10  years'". 

(b)  Fraud  and  Related  Activity  in  Con- 
NEcrrioN  wrrn  Iden-hfication  Documents.— 
Section  1028(b)(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "five  years'" 
and  inserting  "10  years"'. 

SEC.    8.    EMPLOYMENT    EUGIRILITY    VERIFICA- 
TION DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  continue  to 
conduct  the  demonstration  projects  under 
section  274A  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  in  order  to  establish  if  it  is  feasible 
to  determine  the  employment  eligibility  of 
aliens  authorized  to  work  in  the  United 
States  through  the  use  of  a  telephone  and 
computation  capability  that  is  available  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Attor- 
ney General  shall  submit  a  repo.-t  to  Con- 
gress on  such  projects  by  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1.  1994. 

H.R.  1080 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION   I.  PROHIBITION  OF  DIRECT  FEDERAL 
FINANCLU,    BENEHTS    AND    UNEM- 
PLOYMENT    BENEFITS     TO     ALIENS 
WHO  ARE  NOT  LAWFUL  PERMANENT 
RESIDENTS. 
(a)  In  General.— On  and  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  no  direct  Federal 
financial  benefit  or  social  insurance  benefit, 
including  (but  not  limited  to)— 

(1)  payments  under  the  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program  under  part  A  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

(2)  benefits  under  the  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  program  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act, 

(3)  food  stamps  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  and 

(4)  financial  assistance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 214(b)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1980), 
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may  be  paid  or  otherwise  given  to  any  person 
who  is  not  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States,  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence,  or  an  alien  otherwise 
lawully  and  permanently  residing  in  the 
United  States  (as  defined  in  subsection  (e)). 
except  pursuant  to  a  provision  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

(b)  Unemployment  Benefits.— No  alien 
who  has  not  been  granted  employment  au- 
thorization pursuant  to  Federal  law  shall  be 
eligible  for  unemployment  benefits. 

(c)  Social  Security  Benefits.- 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  benefits  paid  under  the  old  age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(2)  No  credit  for  wages  for  unauthorized 
e.mployment.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  wages  paid  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  an  alien's  employment  which  is  not 
authorized  under  law  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  crediting  quarters  of  coverage 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(d)  Construction.— This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  provision  of  foreign  aid  to  aliens 
abroad. 

(e)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "alien  otherwise  lawfully  and 
permanently  residing  in  the  United  States" 
means  any  person  who  at  the  time  the  per- 
son applies  for,  receives,  or  attempts  to  re- 
ceive a  Federal  financial  benefit  or  social  in- 
surance benefit  is  an  asylee,  a  refugee,  or  a 
parolee. 

H.R. 1081 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Illegal  Alien 
Transportation  Prevention  Act  of  1993"". 

SEC.  2.  PROHIBI'nON  OF  TRANSPORTA'nON  OF 
ALIENS  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 

Section  274(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1324(a)(1)(B))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  the  following:  "or  in  furtherance 
of  the  employment  of  such  alien". 

H.R.  1082 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ADDI-nONAL  BORDER  PATROL 
AGENTS  FROM  DISPLACED  MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL 

(a)  Ln  General.— The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  provide  for  an  in- 
crease of  2,500  in  the  number  of  border  patrol 
agent  positions  in  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  above  the  number  of  such 
positions  as  of  September  30,  1991. 

(b)  Individuals  Eligible.— Only  an  individ- 
ual who — 

(1)  as  of  October  1,  1991,  was  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  serving  on  active  duty, 

(2)  was  discharged  involuntarily  under  hon- 
orable conditions  from  the  Armed  Forces 
after  October  1,  1991,  and 

(3)  possesses  applicable  skills  and  experi- 
ence to  serve  as  a  border  patrol  agent, 

may  be  employed  as  a  border  patrol  agent  in 
a  position  provided  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  Inservice  Training.— Individuals  who 
are  employed  as  border  patrol  agents  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  programs  of  in- 
service  training  as  will  familiarize  them 
With  the  rights  and  varied  cultural  back- 


grounds of  aliens  and  citizens  in  order  to  en- 
sure and  safeguard  the  constitutional  and 
civil  rights,  personal  safety,  and  human  dig- 
nity of  all  individuals,  aliens  as  well  as  citi- 
zens, within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  with  whom  they  may  have  contact  in 
their  work. 

(d)  Funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1994.— From 
sums  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  transfer  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral such  sum  as  may  be  certified  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  Attorney  General  as  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section.  The  sum  so  trans- 
ferred shall  be  credited  to  amounts  available 
to  the  Border  Patrol  and  shall  be  available 
only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

H.R.  1083 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  LIMITA'nON  ON  FEDERAL  RNANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCALI'nES  THAT 
REFUSE  TO  COOPERATE  IN  THE  AR- 
REST AND  DEPORTATION  OF  UN- 
LAWFUL  ALIENS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  Federal  financial  assistance  shall  be 
paid  to  any  local  government  on  and  after 
such  date  as  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
that  an  official,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
local  government  (including  its  pKilice  de- 
partment) in  the  exercise  of  (and  within  the 
lawful  scope  of)  the  individual's  official  du- 
ties has  refused,  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  cooperate  with  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  (including  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service)  with  respect  to  the  ar- 
rest and  deportation  of  an  alien  who  is  not 
lawfully  present  within  the  United  States. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS  CHANGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Orton]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  realizing 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  this  evening,  I 
will  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

I  do  not  take  this  opportunity  often, 
but  this  evening  is  an  important  time 
to  rise  and  take  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  explain  a  couple  of  bills  which  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  filing  today, 
which  deal  with  the  budget  process,  the 
legislative  process.  And  I  feel  it  impor- 
tant just  to  take  a  few  minutes  and  ex- 
plain these  two  matters,  which  I  am 
filing  today.  And  I  believe  this  is  a 
prime  opportunity  and  an  appropriate 
moment  to  focus  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  budget  process. 

One  week  ago  this  evening,  we  came 
together  in  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress 
and  listened  to  the  President  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  present  to 
us  his  plan  for  economic  change,  for  re- 
newal in  America. 

That  plan,  I  believe,  does,  in  fact, 
point  us  in  a  new  direction,  does,  in 
fact,  focus  our  attention  on  many, 
many  areas,  on  changes  which  must 
take  place  in  order  to  place  our  Nation 
back  on  the  right  track. 

But  as  I  have  been  here  in  this  body 
over  the  last  2  years,  I  believe,  in  ex- 


amining the  process,  the  legislative 
process  by  which  we  budget  and  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money,  I  believe  the 
system  is  broken.  I  believe  that  change 
is  necessary  in  order  to  adopt  the 
President's  package,  in  order  to  adopt 
the  majority  or  the  minority's  pack- 
age, in  order  to  adopt  any  package 
which  makes  real  reform,  which  really 
changes,  which  really  reduces  the  defi- 
cit. I  believe  that  legislative  process 
change  is  recjuired. 

Therefore,  the  two  bills  that  I  have 
filed  today,  the  first  is  an  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  I  do  not  take 
lightly  the  amending  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. This  great  document  has  served 
us  well  for  over  200  years,  and  it  should 
be  amended  only  when  absolutely  nec- 
essary. But  I  believe  that  time  is  now. 
And  in  fact,  I  have  supported  since  I 
have  arrived  here  the  passage  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  However, 
this  year  I  am  filing  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  slightly  difTerent  than  the 
others  which  have  been  filed. 

Let  me  just  outline  the  simplicity  of 
this  particular  amendment.  There  are 
only  6  sections  of  the  amendment. 

The  first  section  simply  states: 

Total  outlays  of  the  United  States  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  total  receipts  to 
the  United  States  for  that  fiscal  year. 

That  simple  statement  requires  us  to 
only  spend  that  which  we  bring  in. 

Section  2  states: 

Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  proposed 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government  for 
that  fiscal  year  in  which  total  outlays  do  not 
exceed  total  receipts. 

This  says  that  the  President  must 
submit  his  budget  request,  which  is  in 
balance. 

Section  3  says  that: 

For  any  fiscal  year  in  which  actual  outlays 
exceed  actual  receipts,  the  Congress  shall 
provide,  by  law,  for  the  repayment  in  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year  of  such  excess  outlays.  If 
Congress  fails  to  provide  by  law  for  repay- 
ment, within  15  days  after  Congress  adjourns 
to  end  a  session,  there  shall  be  a  sequestra- 
tion of  all  outlays  to  eliminate  a  budget  defi- 
cit. 

This  is  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween this  and  other  balanced  budget 
amendments. 

1 
D  2100 

It  says  that  we  have  to  actually  ex- 
amine the  receipts  and  expenditures  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  if  in  fact 
we  are  in  deficit  for  that  previous  fiscal 
year  we  must  correct  it.  We  have  to 
provide  by  law  for  repayment,  and  if  we 
do  not  a  hard  sequestration  would  bal- 
ance the  budget.  We  must  also  elimi- 
nate any  constitutional  question  which 
there  may  have  been  over  the  seques- 
tration of  the  Gramm-Rudman  and 
subsequent  budget  enforcement  legisla- 
tion. 

Section  4,  in  acknowledging  that 
there  may  be  times  either  of  war,  of  de- 
pression, or  whatever,  and  we  do  not 
state  in  the  amendment  itself  a  reason 
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which  may  bring  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
cannot,  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
balance  the  budget  in  that  particular 
fiscal  year,  section  4  states  that  "the 
provisions  of  this  article  may  be 
waived  for  any  fiscal  year  only  if  Con- 
gress provides  by  law  by  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  each  House,  and 
such  waiver  shall  be  subject  to  a  veto 
of  the  President." 

That  means  that  if  the  Congress 
wishes  to  waive  the  balanced  budget  re- 
quirement itself,  it  must  override  a 
veto  of  the  President;  that  if  in  fact  it 
is  so  detrimental  to  our  economy  or  we 
could  not  function  appropriately  with 
national  security,  we  must  waive  the 
balanced  budget  requirement,  we  could 
so  do. 

Section  5.  simply  in  defining  receipts 
and  outlays,  states  that  "total  receipts 
shall  include  all  receipts  of  the  U.S. 
Government  except  those  derived  from 
borrowing."  We  cannot  borrow  our  way 
out  of  the  problem.  "Total  outlays 
shall  include  all  outlays  of  the  U.S. 
Government  except  for  those  for  repay- 
ment of  debt  principal." 

Finally,  section  6  states  that  "this 
article  shall  take  effect  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  2000  or  with  the  second  fis- 
cal year  beginning  after  its  ratifica- 
tion," whichever  is  later. 

I  personally  believe  that  it  is  time.  I 
believe  that  in  order  to  place  upon  this 
Government,  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  to  place  fiscal  responsibility 
upon  us,  to  force  us  to  balance  our  own 
budget,  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
require  us  to  do  so  in  that  very  docu- 
ment which  creates  and  controls  the 
operation  of  this  Government,  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Therefore.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  vote  for  this 
balanced  budget  amendment,  which  I 
believe  does  make  the  statement  re- 
quired but  does  not  so  restrict  the  Gov- 
ernment from  being  able  to  act. 

Now.  there  are  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  would  disagree  with  me. 
who  would  say  that  we  should  not  place 
into  our  Constitution  such  a  fiscal  pro- 
vision. We  have  argued  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  in  previous  years,  most  re- 
cently last  July,  that  in  fact  we  could 
and  should  balance  the  budget  by  stat- 
ute, and  in  fact  that  balanced  budget 
amendment  will  not  balance  the  budg- 
et. It  only  says  in  the  Constitution 
that  we  must  do  it. 

How  do  we  do  it?  We  must  change  the 
budget  process  by  statute  in  order  to 
provide  the  mechanism  whereby  we  can 
balance  the  budget.  Therefore,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  an  amendment  is  necessary, 
but  even  without  a  constitutional 
amendment  the  second  bill  which  I  am 
filing  today  would  in  fact  provide  the 
statutory  framework,  the  process,  the 
mechanism  for  arriving  at  the  balanced 
budget  itself. 

I  have  prepared,  in  Ross  Perot-type 
flow  charts,  an  explanation  of  our  cur- 


rent budget  process,  and  to  graphically 
illustrate  the  changes  that  this  amend- 
ment would  entail,  a  second  How  chart 
to  show  the  changes  in  red. 

First  of  all,  let  us  outline  the  current 
budget  process  which  we  in  our  Govern- 
ment are  currently  using  to  arrive  at 
the  money  which  we  will  appropriate 
and  spend  in  any  given  fiscal  year. 

To  start  with,  the  President  comes  to 
this  body  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  addresses  the  body,  and  at 
that  time  or  shortly  thereafter  submits 
to  the  Congress  his  budget  request. 
That  budget  request  is  typically  based 
upon  projections  set  forth  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Those  pro- 
jections are  developed  within  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

When  he  submits  that  budget  request 
to  the  Congress  there  is  absolutely  no 
action  required  by  this  or  the  other 
body  of  Congress  on  his  budget  request. 
We  have  our  own  budget  process  where- 
in we  developed  a  concurrent  budget 
resolution.  In  order  to  develop  the  con- 
current budget  resolution  we  rely  upon 
the — rather  than  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  we  rely  upon  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Historically,  if  you  will  look  over  the 
past  decade,  the  average  of  both  of 
these  different  bodies  or  entities,  ana- 
lyzing the  budget,  they  have  averaged 
an  error  of  $45  billion  annually  in  ei- 
ther overestimated  revenues  or  under- 
estimated expenditures.  We  in  Con- 
gress, once  we  ignore  the  President's 
budget  and  establish  our  own  concur- 
rent budget  resolution,  use  that  budget 
resolution  for  the  most  part  to  guide 
our  authorizations  and  appropriations. 

However,  we  oftentimes  even  waive 
the  budget  agreement  itself  or  we 
waive  the  budget  law,  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act,  and  we  simply  ignore 
our  own  budget  to  pass  emergency 
spending  bills  which  we  pretend  simply 
do  not  exist  within  the  budget  because 
it  is  an  emergency. 

The  President,  with  regard  to  our 
budget  process,  since  we  oftentimes  ig- 
nore his,  the  President  is  forced  to  use 
one  of  only  two  other  resources  which 
he  has  to  counter  what  the  Congress 
chooses  to  do  in  spending.  He  may  veto 
an  authorization  or  appropriation  bill, 
but  he  must  veto  it  in  total.  We  have 
only  13  appropriation  bills  whereby  we 
appropriate  all  the  money  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Government,  the  appro- 
priated funds.  We  do  have  unappropri- 
ated funds  which  we  simply  do  not  even 
deal  with,  for  the  most  part,  in  our  res- 
olution process. 

The  President  seldom  uses  this  veto 
power  for  appropriations,  although  he 
has  it.  He  has  one  other  tool  which  he 
also  seldom  uses  but  is  also  somewhat 
ineffectual  in  that  he  can  request  a  re- 
scission of  appropriated  funds. 

Like  the  budget  message  that  the 
President  submits  us,  we  have  no  re- 
quirement to  act  upon  the  President's 
rescission,  and  if  we  do  not  act  within 
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45  days  it  simply  goes  away.  We  then, 
from  appropriated  money— the  execu- 
tive branch  spends  that  money.  Actual 
receipts  and  outlays  historically  have 
resulted  in  deficits  growing  higher  and 
higher  every  year,  between  slightly 
over  $300  billion  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  our  response  to  that  is  to  turn 
around,  as  we  will  in  March  of  this 
year,  and  vote  to  increase  the  limita- 
tion on  public  debt  to  allow  the  coun- 
try to  continue  to  borrow  more  and 
more  money. 

We  now  are  over  $4  trillion  of  debt  for 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren.  We 
do  go  through  a  budget  reconciliation 
process,  but  that  process  is  not  de- 
signed to  determine  what  we  did  in  ac- 
tuality and  fix  it.  That  process  is  used 
to  revise  our  next  year's  projections 
and  targets  for  our  concurrent  budget 
resolution  in  the  following  year.  - 

That  is  our  current  budget  process. 
What  the  bill  would  do  that  I  have  filed 
today  is  outlined  in  this  chart  in  red. 
Let  me  briefly  go  through  these  steps 
and  then  explain  in  somewhat  more  de- 
tail each  of  the  specific  titles  or  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation. 

First  of  all,  when  the  President  sub- 
mits his  budget  request  this  legislation 
would  require  that  that  budget  be  bal- 
anced in  outlays  and  expenditures,  or 
outlays  and  receipts.  He  submits  a  bal- 
anced budget  request  to  the  Congress. 
The  other  new  part  is  we  must  vote  on 
that  budget  request  without  substan- 
tial change. 

D  2110 

The  President  deserves  the  vote.  We 
do  not  have  to  adopt  the  President's 
budget  request.  We  still  would  retain 
the  authority  to  amend  or  substitute 
our  own  budget  as  we  develop  a  concur- 
rent budget  resolution.  But  our  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  would  also  have 
to  set  forth  a  balanced  budget  wherein 
outlays  do  not  exceed  receipts. 

There  are  several  other  changes  that 
this  bill  would  make  to  the  process.  It 
would  shift  from  a  1-year  cash  budget 
to  a  2-year  biennial  budget  where  we 
budget  on  a  2-year  cycle  rather  than 
one.  We  would  go  to  an  operating  and 
capital  budget  rather  than  a  cash  budg- 
et. We  would  create  zero-based  budget- 
ing or  incremental  budgeting  whereby 
we  eliminate  current  services  budget 
where  you  simply  start  with  what  we 
spent  last  year  and  add  to  it. 

We  would  also,  through  the  author- 
ization and  oversight  process,  establish 
sunset  laws  which  would  require  us  at 
least  once  every  10  years  to  analyze, 
oversee  and  reauthorize  all  Federal 
programs.  In  order  to  make  that  analy- 
sis through  the  reauthorization  or 
oversight  process,  we  would  also  create 
what  are  called  performance  standards 
that  would  set  forth  criteria.  It  would 
set  forth  goals  and  criterias  whereby 
we  can  judge  those  programs  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  effectively  oper- 
ating and  whether  or  not  we  should  re- 
authorize those. 
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From  our  budget  resolution,  there- 
fore, we  continue  with  an  authoriza- 
tion and  an  appropriation  process. 
There  are  some,  by  the  way,  and  let  me 
divert  for  one  moment,  who  would  sug- 
gest that  we  eliminate  the  appropria- 
tion process.  That  could  be  done  under 
this  bill.  It  is  not  eliminated  in  this 
bill  because  that  creates  a  turf  battle 
inside  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  tak- 
ing away  power  which  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  other  body  have  ac- 
quired through  their  position  and  se- 
niority. So  rather  than  fighting  that 
battle,  this  process  leaves  the  appro- 
priation committees  intact,  although 
under  this  process  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  continue  a  separate  appro- 
priation process.  The  authorization  and 
oversight  process  could  in  fact  appro- 
priate the  money  as  well.  The  appro- 
priation process  would  still  be  subject 
to  a  veto  by  the  President  with  the  re- 
quirement of  a  two-thirds  override. 

But  this  legislation  would  create  an- 
other new  provision,  enhanced  or  expe- 
dited rescission  for  the  President. 
Many  people  have  called  for  a  line-item 
veto.  I,  among  others,  believe  that  a 
line-item  veto  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional as  currently  considered.  I  also 
am  concerned  that  a  line-item  veto  as 
such  may  in  fact  shift  too  much  of  the 
balance  of  power,  the  power  of  the 
purse,  from  the  Congress  where  the 
Constitution  places  it  to  the  President. 
Therefore,  we  have  sought  to  find  an 
alternative  which  would  be  as  effective 
but  still  be  constitutional. 

The  alternative  we  selected  is  the  ex- 
pedited rescission  process.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  current 
rescission  process  is  that  the  President 
could  line  item  any  portion  within  the 
appropriations  bills  and  request  a  spe- 
cific rescission  of  that  item,  any  por- 
tion of  it  or  all  of  it,  send  it  back  to  us, 
and  we  would  be  required  to  vote  on 
that  rescission  request,  each  separate 
rescission  request.  That  would  give  the 
President  the  opportunity  to  line  item 
those  areas  of  pork,  those  areas  of  inef- 
ficient spending,  send  it  back  to  us, 
and  we  would  have  to  stand  up  and  cast 
our  vote  in  favor  of  continuing  to  pay 
for  the  individual  who  is  paid  $75,000  a 
year  to  watch  catsup  run  down  a  board. 
So  this  would  effectively  eliminate 
those  kinds  of  pork  barrel  and  ineffi- 
cient programs. 

At  this  point  there  are  some  other 
significant  changes,  and  those  changes, 
by  the  way,  are  substantive  changes  of 
the  process  which  provide  us  the  mech- 
anisms to  analyze  and  evaluate  the 
most  appropriate  areas.  We  have  a  very 
difficult  decision  in  this  government, 
and  that  is  to  determine  how  to  spread 
very  scarce  resources.  What  is  the 
highest  priority  for  those  scarce  re- 
sources? That  is  what  these  provisions 
are  designed  for.  to  allow  us  the  mech- 
anism to  set  those  priorities. 

Assuming  that  we  do  not  properly  es- 
timate our  income  and  our  outlays  and 


we  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
our  total  receipts  and  outlays  have  cre- 
ated a  real  deficit,  what  do  we  do?  This 
brings  the  President  and  the  Congress 
together  in  resolving  that  deficit 
through  true  look-back  and  real  budget 
reconciliation.  The  President,  through 
the  OMB,  would  submit  to  us  on  a  reg- 
ular basis  reports  of  actual  receipts 
and  outlays  throughout  the  current  op- 
eration of  the  fiscal  year.  Using  that 
information,  we  will  know  at  any  given 
period  of  time  whether  we  are  ahead  of 
or  behind  those  projected  revenues  and 
outlays  or  outlays  and  income.  So  we 
will  have  an  idea  as  we  go  what  the  def- 
icit is.  It  does  not  occur  all  at  once  on 
October  1  when  we  find  out  we  spent 
more  than  we  brought  in. 

What  happens  if  we  do  spend  more 
than  we  brought  in?  First  of  all,  the 
President  is  required  under  this  new 
statutory  scheme  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  where  to  cut  additional 
spending  or  where  to  raise  revenues  in 
order  to  resolve  that  actual  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  just  ended.  So  he 
submits  his  recommendations.  Or  the 
President  may  say  golly,  we  are  in  a 
war,  or  we  are  in  a  depression,  or  for 
some  reason  we  cannot  balance  the 
budget;  therefore,  I  recommend  that 
you.  Congress,  waive  the  requirement 
to  balance  the  budget.  So  the  President 
would  lay  on  the  table  to  us  his  rec- 
ommendation of  whether  you  cut  addi- 
tional spending,  you  raise  additional 
taxes,  or  you  waive  the  requirement. 

We  would  be  required  in  Congress  to 
provide,  by  law,  for  either  spending 
cuts  or  tax  increases  to  resolve  that 
true  budget  deficit.  That  law,  if  we  do 
something  the  President  does  not  agree 
with,  that  law  would  be  subject  to  a 
Presidential  veto.  In  other  words,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  vote  on  it,  the 
other  body  is  going  to  have  to  vote  on 
it,  and  the  President  is  going  to  have 
to  sign  it.  Or.  we  can  provide  by  law  for 
a  waiver  of  this  statutory  requirement, 
which  again  is  subject  to  a  veto  by  the 
President.  If  he  disagrees,  if  he  says  no, 
do  not  waive  that  requirement,  I  rec- 
ommend you  cut  additional  spending 
here  or  raise  revenues  there,  he  can 
veto  it,  and  we  would  have  to  override 
that  veto  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  So 
again  it  brings  the  President  and  the 
Congress  together  in  identifying  how 
to  provide  for  a  repayment  of  that  defi- 
cit, either  througii  cuts  or  taxes  or  ex- 
empting from  a  waiver.  If  we  exempt 
ourselves  and  say  we  will  waive  it,  then 
and  only  then  do  we  get  to  an  increase 
of  the  public  debt  limitation. 

Finally,  if  in  fact,  as  many  of  the 
people  out  there  believe,  that  this  city 
is  in  gridlock,  that  this  government  is 
in  gridlock,  that  we  cannot  act,  that 
they  simply  say  it  is  too  hard  for  us  to 
agree,  we  cannot  make  these  tough 
choices,  if  that  occurs  and  we  decide  to 
go  home  without  either  resolving  the 
deficit  through  additional  cuts  or 
taxes,  or  waiving  it  based  upon  some 


national  emergency  criteria,  we  would 
then  face  a  sequester.  Fifteen  days 
after  we  adjourn  there  would  be  a  hard 
cut,  a  hard  sequester  to  cover  the 
amount  by  which  we  exceeded  in  ex- 
penditures the  revenues  that  we 
brought  in  in  that  prior  fiscal  year. 
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That  is  the  outline.  Let  me  briefly 
explain  several  of  these  specific  provi- 
sions beginning  with  the  budget  en- 
forcement which  we  have  just  spoken 
about.  A  significant  cause  of  our  enor- 
mous budget  deficit  is  that  attention  is 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  budget 
projections  instead  of  the  level  of  defi- 
cits actually  incurred.  This  allows  the 
President  and  Congress  to  appear  to  be 
making  progress  on  bringing  down  the 
deficit  by  looking  at  previous  years' 
expenditures,  by  rosy  forecasts  and  sce- 
narios of  next  year's  revenues  when,  in 
fact,  the  deficit  continues  to  increase 
year  after  year. 

A  related  problem  is  that  any  bal- 
anced-budget amendment  or  Gramm- 
Rudman  type  deficit  target  will  prob- 
ably fail  due  to  manipulation  of  pro- 
jected outlays  and  receipts,  if  you  do 
not  have  true  reconciliation  with  an 
enforcement  mechanism. 

To  overcome  these  problems,  title  I 
of  this  bill  provides  that  the  budget 
must  be  balanced  in  actuality,  not  just 
in  the  projection,  by  fiscal  year  2000.  If 
there  is  an  actual  deficit.  Congress  and 
the  President  are  required  to  enact  rec- 
onciliation legislation  to  make  up  for 
the  shortfall  or  provide  by  law  for  a 
waiver  of  the  balanced  budget  require- 
ment. 

If  no  such  action  is  taken,  then  se- 
questration takes  place  automatically 
in  an  amount  to  equal  the  actual  defi- 
cit incurred  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
This  is  the  section  of  the  bill  which  re- 
quires the  President  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget,  requires  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  concurrent  budget  resolution 
providing  for  a  balanced  budget,  re- 
quires the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  give  us  statements  of  month- 
ly or  quarterly  projections  of  actual  re- 
ceipts and  outlays,  and  a  statement  of 
the  actual  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year,  and  requires  for  a  repayment 
through  either  cuts  in  spending  or  tax 
increases  through  the  reconciliation 
process  or  a  waiver,  both  of  which  are 
subject  to  Presidential  veto. 

This  lookback  enforcement,  backed 
up  by  the  hard  sequester,  would,  indeed 
provide  us  the  mechanism  necessary  to 
make  those  hard  choices  and  to  actu- 
ally balance  the  budget. 

Now.  the  second  title  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  biennial  budgets  deals  with 
the  problem  wherein  our  annual  budget 
and  appropriation  process  is  unduly  re- 
petitive and  so  dominates  congres- 
sional time  and  energy  that  insuffi- 
cient attention  is  paid  to  authorization 
and  oversight  functions.  By  use  of  a  bi- 
ennial   budget,    a    2-year    budget,    we 
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would  overcome  much  of  this  problem. 
Confining  budget  and  appropriations 
actions  to  the  first  term  of  Congress 
would  encourage  greater  long-term 
budget  planning  and  would  allow  more 
time  for  a  thorough  congressional  re- 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  agencies. 

Midcourse  tax  and  spending  correc- 
tions are  allowed  in  the  second  fiscal 
year  to  adapt  to  changing  economic 
and  policy  conditions.  This  also  helps 
us  eliminate  the  yearend  binge  spend- 
ing which  has  become  so  prevalent 
throughout  Federal  agencies  where,  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  you  have  to 
spend  everything  in  your  budget  be- 
cause next  year  we  are  starting  fresh 
with  what  you  spent  last  year  plus,  and 
this,  combined  with  our  incremental 
budgeting,  would  eliminate  that  binge 
spending.  So  this  is  the  title  of  the  bill 
that  provides  for  a  2-year  budget  cycle, 
the  biennium. 

During  the  first  session  of  Congress 
in  that  2-year  cycle.  Congress  receives 
the  President's  budget  suggestions. 
They  enact  a  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. They  enact  all  13  appropriation 
bills,  and  they  complete  reconciliation 
legislation  that  year.  The  budget  reso- 
lution and  appropriation  bills  are 
adopted  for  a  2-year  period  of  time,  and 
during  the  second  session  of  Congress, 
the  Congress  would  enact  all  necessary 
reauthorization  legislation,  and  here 
we  will  incorporate  the  sunset  laws 
that  we  get  to  in  a  moment. 

They  would  conduct  oversight  hear- 
ings. They  would  also  revise  the  con- 
gressional budget  resolution,  if  nec- 
essary, and  would  be'allowed  to  pass 
supplemental  appropriations  and  re- 
scissions in  order  to  truly  make  the 
best  decisions  in  each  fiscal  year  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  biennium  we  ac- 
tually have  a  balanced  budget. 

Now,  the  third  title  of  this  bill  is  the 
title  which  creates  a  unified  operating 
and  capital  budget.  Adoption  of  a  cap- 
ital budgeting  requirement  would  allow 
budgeting  and  appropriations  decisions 
to  reflect  more  accurately  the  long- 
term  value  of  capital  expenditures.  It 
would  also  promote  more  efficient 
lease-versus-purchase  decisions  for  cap- 
ital items  by  requiring  a  net-present- 
value  comparison  between  the  options 
of  leasing  equipment  or  real  property 
and  acquiring  that  equipment  or  real 
property.  So  this  is  the  title  of  the  bill 
which  provides  for  a  unified  budget 
consisting  of  an  operating  and  capital 
budget. 

Those  budgets  would  be  presented 
separately  for  total  funds.  Federal 
funds,  and  trust  funds.  It  would  define 
capital  and  physical  assets,  and  it  cre- 
ates an  asset  consumption  charge 
which  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  asset 
allocated  out  over  the  useful  life  of  the 
asset.  This  simply  is  amortizing  the 
cost  of  assets  with  a  useful  life  more 
than  the  fiscal  year,  allocating  that 
cost  over  the  actual  useful  life. 


Outlays  for  capital  assets  in  this  bal- 
anced budget  requirement  would  be 
calculated  by  using  only  the  asset  con- 
sumption charge  and  an  allocated  por- 
tion of  the  net  Federal  debt  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  asset.  This  simply  ac- 
knowledges the  typical  budgeting  proc- 
ess that  every  home  uses.  You  do  not 
go  out  and  buy  a  house  for  cash.  You 
mortgage  your  home,  and  then  you 
budget  into  your  monthly  payments 
the  cost  of  paying  off  that  mortgage 
which  includes  both  the  cost  of  the 
principal  that  you  borrowed  and  the  in- 
terest attributed  to  that  particular 
month  or  year.  This  would  do  the  same 
thing  in  our  budget. 

Each  department  would  be  required 
to  analyze  the  efficiency  of  leasing  or 
purchasing  all  proposed  real  estate  and 
equipment  capital  expenditures  over 
SIO  million,  again,  designed  to  help  us 
both  account  more  appropriately  for 
expenditures  of  funds  for  assets  that 
last  more  than  1  year,  more  than  3 
years  actually,  and  also  to  more  appro- 
priately determine  whether  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  simple  lease  those  very 
expensive  long-term  assets. 

In  title  rv,  we  create  sunset  author- 
ity to  provide  for  automatic  congres- 
sional review  at  least  once  every  10 
years  of  most  Government  spending 
programs.  It  would  also  provide  for 
mandatory  reauthorization  of  major 
tax  expenditures  at  least  once  every  10 
years.  The  goal  is  determination  of  ob- 
solete or  underperforming  programs. 
This  is  the  section  where  we  require 
each  Government  program  to  be  reau- 
thorized at  least  once  every  10  years, 
and  we  provide  an  exception  only  for 
interest  on  the  debt.  We  cannot  avoid 
that,  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  we  need  to  continue  to  ensure 
justice  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  third  body  of  government,  and 
payments  of  IRS  refunds. 

This  sunset  authority  would  limit 
authorization  periods  for  any  program 
to  10  years  and  would  bar  appropriation 
of  any  program  which  has  not  been  re- 
authorized during  the  reauthorization 
cycle. 

It  sets  up  a  specified  schedule  of  sun- 
set dates  so  that  in  the  second  year  of 
each  biennium  we  would  be  conducting 
our  authorization  and  oversight  activi- 
ties wherein  we  would  be  looking  at 
each  area  of  Government  spending  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  justifies 
reauthorization.  This  also  requires  us 
not  only  to  look  at  spending  programs 
but  tax-expenditure  programs  such  as 
investment  tax  credit,  et  cetera,  which 
are  oftentimes  made  permanent  in  the 
code  but  oftentimes  permanent  expend- 
itures are  difficult  to  analyze  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness. 
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Therefore  we  would  require  an  inven- 
tory of  all  tax  expenditures  with  a  cost 
of  at  least  SI  billion  and  require  reau- 
thorization  of  those   expenditures   at 
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least  once  every  10  years.  Title  V  deals 
with  the  expedited  rescission  authority 
to  provide  a  new  congressional  proce- 
dure for  handling  Presidential  rescis- 
sion requests.  This  forces  Congress  to 
take  an  affirmative  vote  on  each  Presi- 
dential spending  rescission  request 
within  a  specified  timetable.  It  re- 
quires a  separate  vote  on  each  item  of 
proposed  Presidential  rescission. 

As  a  result,  individual  spending 
items  are  more  likely  to  be  considered 
on  their  merit  instead  of  being  lumped 
together  with  a  broad  appropriations 
bill.  At  the  same  time,  this  approach 
avoids  the  minority  rule  which  would 
result  from  a  line-item  veto  and  a  two- 
thirds'  override  provision. 

This  title  allows  the  President  to 
propose  rescissions  of  specific  spending 
items  within  appropriation  bills.  Each 
such  request  may  be  for  all  or  any  part 
of  any  budget  authority  approved  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  The  President  would 
be  required  to  submit  any  such  rescis- 
sion request  within  10  days  of  signing 
an  appropriation  bill.  Each  rescission 
request  would  require  a  separate  mes- 
sage from  the  President.  Within  10 
days,  each  rescission  request  would  be 
required  to  be  reported  out  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House 
where  that  bill  initiated.  Within  10 
days  after  it  came  out  of  committee,  a 
final  floor  vote  would  be  required  on 
each  rescission  request. 

If  approved  by  the  House  of  Congress 
wherein  that  particular  bill  originated, 
the  rescission  request  would  be  referred 
to  the  other  House,  where  you  would 
follow  the  same  procedure,  and  amend- 
ments to  Presidential  rescission  re- 
quests would  be  prohibited.  I  believe 
this  would  accomplish  the  same  bene- 
ficial purposes  of  the  line-item  veto 
without  the  constitutional  questions 
and  without  the  supermajority  and, 
therefore,  the  minority  rule  on  spend- 
ing issues. 

Title  VI  requires  performance  based 
budgeting.  With  increasing  pressure  to 
cut  spending,  it  is  critical  to  evaluate 
the  success  of  existing  programs  to  de- 
termine which  could  be  most  easily 
eliminated.  This  title  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  evaluation  of  per- 
formance standards  and  goals  for  ex- 
penditures, including  tax  expenditures, 
in  the  Federal  budget  to  be  prepared  by 
the  executive  branch. 

OMB  would  be  required  to  promul- 
gate regulations  requiring  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  to  establish  a  per- 
formance standard  and  goals  for  each 
major  expenditure  category.  That  plan 
would  include  the  establishment  of 
major  expenditure  categories,  the  es- 
tablishment of  performance  indicators 
to  be  used  to  define  the  measure  of  out- 
puts and  of  product  services,  the  re- 
sults of  such  expenditures,  to  establish 
performance  standards  and  goals,  to 
define  the  measure  of  specific  service 
or  product  to  be  achieved  or  produced 
in  that  expenditure;  and  then  compare 
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actual  program  results  with  original 
performance  standards  and  goals  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  that  particular  program. 

By  December  31  of  each  year,  each 
department  or  agency  head  would  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress on  program  performance  for  the 
previous  year.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  plan  and  report,  as 
outlined  above,  for  all  tax  expenditures 
at  an  annual  cost  of  over  $1  billion. 

Finally,  the  last  title  of  this  bill, 
title  VII,  creates  incremental-based 
budgeting,  to  eliminate  a  current-serv- 
ices budget  approach  which  assumes 
that  programs  are  extended  at  prior 
years'  funding  levels  plus  an  adjust- 
ment for  inflation  and  population 
growth,  and  any  expansion  of  the  pro- 
grram  that  we  choose  to  allow,  the  exec- 
utive branch  would  be  required  to  for- 
mulate incremental  budget  plans  with 
decreasing  levels  of  spending.  These 
plans  will  serve  as  a  menu  for  Presi- 
dential budget  cutting. 

This  provision  deletes  the  provision 
that  requires  the  President  to  submit  a 
current-services  budget  each  year.  In 
the  alternative,  it  would  require  the 
formulation  of  budgets  with  lower — 
that  is  right,  actual  lower — spending 
levels. 

Officers  and  employees  who  submit 
budgets  to  the  head  of  each  department 
or  agency  would  be  required  to  submit 
at  least  two  incremental  budgets,  of 
which  one  incremental  budget  would 
reflect  a  spending  cut  of  at  least  5  per- 
cent lower  than  the  prior  fiscal  year. 
The  other,  second,  budget  required  to 
be  submitted  to  that  agency  head 
would  reflect  spending  cuts  of  at  least 
15  percent  lower  than  the  prior  fiscal 
year. 

Then  each  department  head  or  agen- 
cy head  would  be  required  to  submit  at 
least  one  incremental  budget  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  with 
spending  at  least  10  percent  lower  than 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

As  before  and  currently,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  would  review 
various  departmental  budgets  and, 
after  consultation  with  the  President, 
would  submit  one  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress for  its  consideration. 

Whenever  OMB  makes  its  first  pre- 
liminary report  that  we  would  have  a 
deficit  in  that  fiscal  year,  then  the 
President,  by  October  15,  would  have  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  that  would 
either  recommend  specific  changes  in 
outlays  or  revenues  or  recommend  a 
waiver.  The  way  he  generates  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  budget  in  the  first 
place  and  to  recommend  spending  cuts 
would  be  to  look  to  these  incremental 
budgets  from  each  agency,  from  each 
department,  wherein  they  have  identi- 
fied, if  they  had  to  cut.  where  would 
they  cut  spending. 

This  is  what  a  business,  this  is  what 
General  Motors.  Ford  Motor,  or  ABC 
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Electronic  would  do  if  they  were  spend- 
ing more  than  they  are  bringing  in 
every  year. 

In  summary,  the  legislation  that  I 
have  filed  today  both  changes  and  fixes 
the  process,  first  by  a  statement  in  the 
Constitution  requiring  us  to  balance 
the  budget  and,  second,  an  actual  budg- 
et process  reform  bill  wherein  we  cor- 
rect the  problems  of  our  current  budget 
process  and  provide  a  mechanism 
whereby  we  actually  can  get  to  bal- 
ance, and  if  we  do  not,  puts  our  finger- 
prints and  the  President's  fingerprints 
all  over  it  so  that  there  is  real  account- 
ability to  the  people  for  why  we  have 
not  or  will  not  balance  the  budget. 

Without  that  accountability,  without 
these  changes,  I  fear  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  play  the  kinds  of  political 
games  that  I  have  seen  both  in  the  last 
2  years  of  my  time  in  Congress  and  be- 
fore that,  which  is  one  of  the  driving 
factors  that  made  me  stand  up  and  say 
to  the  people  in  my  district,  "We  can 
and  must  do  better." 

It  is  possible  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  so  with 
smoke  and  mirrors.  It  is  not  possible  to 
do  so  simply  with  processed  legislative 
reform.  The  only  way  we  balance  the 
budget  is  by  either  cutting  spending  or 
increasing  revenues,  and  those  are 
tough  choices.  But  that  is  what  we 
were  elected  to  do.  to  make  those 
tough  choices,  to  allocate  those  scarce 
resources  among  the  priorities.  Our 
problem  is  we  are  providing  our  people 
with  more  Government  services  than 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
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We  cannot  continue  to  do  that.  I 
would  urge  bipartisan  consideration  of 
this  approach.  This  approach  has  been 
developed  with  ideas  from  past  decades 
and  current  ideas.  It  has  been  devel- 
oped with  ideas  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  has  been  developed  through  bi- 
partisan effort,  and  I  urge  bipartisan 
consideration. 

Now.  we  are  going  to  be  using  three 
different  approaches  to  try  to  bring 
this  budget  reform  to  a  vote.  First, 
through  stand-alone  legislation  filed 
here  today  we  will  attempt  to  cospon- 
sor  it.  We  will  attempt  to  get  it 
through  the  committee  process.  We 
will  attempt  to  get  a  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  adopt  this  package. 

Second,  there  is  another  alternative. 
We  will  this  year  have  a  budget  rec- 
onciliation package.  That  package 
from  the  President  and  the  leadership 
of  the  House  will  include  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  plan.  It  will  include 
spending  cuts.  It  will  include  revenue 
increases.  It  must  include  budget  proc- 
ess and  budget  enforcement  provisions. 

We  will  be  pushing  within  the  rec- 
onciliation package  to  adopt  this  or 
similar  budget  reform  legislation. 

Finally,  currently  under  order  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  this  Congress  is  meeting  to  con- 


sider process  reform  whereby  we  would 
change  the  way  this  body  and  the  other 
House  perform  the  Nation's  business. 
Part  of  that  process  reform  must  be 
budget  process  reform  and  we  will  be 
submitting  this  proposal  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reform  of  the  Congress  and 
£isk  them  to  consider  these  changes  as 
a  recommendation  of  reform  to  the  full 
body. 

By  using  these  three  separate  ave- 
nues, we  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  hope 
to  get  a  real  honest  bipartisan  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation. 

I  urge  you  to  support  it.  This  is  an 
accountability  provision.  We  are  losing 
credibility  and  have  lost  much  credibil- 
ity with  the  people  at  home.  The  voters 
wonder  whether  or  not  we  have  the  for- 
titude to  gradually  make  the  tough  de- 
cisions. With  this  accountability  bill, 
with  this  truth  in  budgeting  bill,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  provided  with  the  mecha- 
nisms to  do  so. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  look  at 
this  bill.  Consider  this  bill.  If  you  have 
ideas  for  changing  it  to  make  it  better, 
let  us  make  it  better,  but  let  us  pass  it, 
because  as  the  President  said,  the 
worse  thing  we  can  do  is  nothing  at  all. 
We  must  revise  the  system  and  I  urge 
you  to  do  so. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVER- 
SIGHT AND  INVESTIGATIONS  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
COMMERCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce: 

SUBCOMMrrTEE    ON    OVERSIGHT    AND 

Investigations  of  the  CoMMrr- 
TEE  ON  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Washington,  DC.  February  24. 1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  to  formally  in- 
form you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  that 
two  employees  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigrations  have  been 
served  with  subpoenas  Issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dingell. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Solomon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt) for  today  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Castle  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL)  for  today  from  4  p.m. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  VucANOViCH)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Horn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weldon.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gallegly,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  POMBO,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  3. 

Mr.  Hoke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Buyer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  (Joss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Strickland,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Klein,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Orton,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

(The  following  Member  (at  her  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Ms.  Brown  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  her  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Ms.  McKiNNEY,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  17. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Orton)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mrs.  Mink,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  vr&s  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Becerra. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Coleman. 

Ms.  Slaughter. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Towns  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  DuRBiN. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 
Mr.  BILBRAY. 

Mr.  Nadler. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Blackwell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Lantos. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  VucANOViCH  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  King. 

Mrs.  MORELLA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BUNNING. 

Mr.  Clinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  (JOODLING. 

Mr.  Santorum. 
Mr.  Rogers. 
Mr.  Hoke. 
Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  February  25,  1993, 
at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

772.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  State-Administered  Program,  pur- 
suant to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

773.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  the  Endowment  Challenge  Grant 
Program,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

774.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  notice  of  meeting  related  to 
the  International  Energy  Program  to  be  held 
in  Hamburg.  Germany:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

775.  A  letter  from  Director.  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  transmitting  the  report  and 
plan  for  medical  rehabilitation  research, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-613,  section  3(a); 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  the  fiscal  year 
1992  report  on  implementation  of  the  support 
for  East  European  Democracy  Act  [SEED] 
Program,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-179, 
section  704(c)  (103  Stat.  1322);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

777.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  the  15th  annual 
report  on  Americans  Incarcerated  Aboard, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  215In-I;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreigrn  Affairs. 

778.  A  letter  from  Acting  Administrator  for 
Legislative  Affairs.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  transmitting  a  report  on  eco- 
nomic conditions  prevailing  in  Turkey  that 
may  affect  its  ability  to  meet  its  Inter- 
national debt  obligations  and  to  stabilize  its 
economy,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2346  note;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

779.  A  letter  from  Secretary.  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  an- 
nual report  in  compliance  with  the  Govern- 


ment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1992,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1992,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  annual  report  in  compliance  with 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
the  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op>- 
erations. 

782.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

783.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

784.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

785.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

786.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  (X;S  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

787.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Non-Commissioned  Officers  Association, 
transmitting  the  financial  report  for  1991  and 
1992,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-281,  section 
13  (100  Stat.  75);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

788.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management,  transmitting 
the  report  on  the  Senior  Executive  Service, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3135(a).  4314(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

789.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  1992.  pur- 
suant to  39  U.S.C.  2401(g);  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

790.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  transmitting  a  re- 
port relating  to  revocation  and  suspension  of 
drivers'  licenses  for  drug-related  convictions, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-240,  section 
1094(b)  (105  Stat.  2025);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

791.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  1992  an- 
nual report  of  the  Visiting  Committee  on  Ad- 
vanced Technology  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology;  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  100-418,  section  5131(b)  (102  Stat. 
1443);  to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 

792.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator,  Agency   for   International   Develop- 


ment, transmitting  the  annual  report  on  ac- 
tivities under  the  Denton  Amendment  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  402;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 

793.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  cor- 
respondence regarding  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  707.  A  bill  to  establish  pro- 
cedures to  improve  the  allocation  and  as- 
signment of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  103-19).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

H.R.  868.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  protect 
consumers  in  connection  with  sales  made 
with  a  telephone,  and  for  other  purjwses 
(Rept.  103-20).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter. Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Doolittle, 

Mr.     ROHRABACHER.     Mr.     MOORHEAD, 

Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  McKeon,  Mr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr.  Royce,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Gordon, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Horn.  Mr. 
Kyl.  Mr.  PoMBO.  and  Mr.  Cox): 
H.R.  1078.  A  bill  to  improve  immigration 

law  enforcement:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 

on  the  Judiciary.  Education  and  Labor,  and 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, Mr.  OxLEY.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  DooLnTLE, 
Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  McKeon,  Mr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr. 
Weldon.  Mr.  Royce.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Smh-h  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Hefley.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Herger, 
Mr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Horn,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 
Pombo.  and  Mr.  Cox): 
H.R.  1079.  A  bill  to  prevent  immigration 

document    fraud,    and    for    other    purposes; 

jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary. 

Banking.    Finance  and  Urban   Affairs,   and 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Pete  Geren,  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.    Dooltttle,    Mr.    Rohrabacher, 


Mr.    Moorhead.    Mr.    Dreier.    Mr. 
McKeon,  Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.    Cunningham,    Mr.    Crane,    Mr. 
McCandless.      Mr.      Dornan,      Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr.  Royce,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  Mr.  Sam  Johnson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Hefley,  Mr.  McCol- 
lum,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr. 
Calvert.   Mr.   Horn,   Mr.   Kyl,    Mr. 
Pombo,    Mr.    Huffington,    and    Mr. 
Cox): 
H.R.  1080.  A  bill  to  prohibit  direct  Federal 
financial  benefits  and  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  aliens  who  are  not  lawful  permanent 
residents;    jointly,    to    the    Committees   on 
Ways  and  Means,  Agriculture,  and  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter,   Mr.    OxLEY.    Mr.    Stump,    Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Doolittle. 
Mr.    Moorhead,    Mr.    Dreier,    Mr. 
McKeon,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia,     Mr.      McCandless.       Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr.  Royce,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California.       Mr.       Hancock,       Mr. 
Herger.  Mr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Horn.  Mr. 
Pombo.  and  Mr.  Huffington): 
H.R.  1081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and   Nationality   Act  to   prohibit  transpor- 
tation of  illegal  aliens  for  purposes  of  em- 
ployment; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Ber- 
man,   Mr.   Baker  of  Louisiana.   Mr. 
Doolittle.    Mr.    Rohrabacher,    Mr. 
Moorhead,   Mr.   Dreier,   Mr.   Horn. 
Mr.    McKeon,    Mr.    Beilenson,    Mr. 
Stearns,        Mr.        Archer.        Mr. 
Cunningham,       Mr.       Crane.       Mr. 
McCandless.      Mr.      Dornan.      Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr.  Royce.  Mr.  (3oss.  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sam  Johnson. 
Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  SMrrn  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Hefley.   Mr.   McCollum,   Mr.   Han- 
cock, Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Calvert,  Mr. 
Kyl,   Mr.    Pombo,   Mr.   Huffington, 
and  Mr.  Cox): 
H.R.  1082.  A  bill  to  provide  for  2.500  addi- 
tional  border  patrol  agents   from   military 
personnel    displaced    by    defense    cutbacks; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.     Mr.     Hyde,     Mr. 
Oxley,    Mr.    Stump,    Mr.    Baker   of 
Louisiana.      Mr.      Doolittle.      Mr. 
Rohrabacher,    Mr.    Moorhead,    Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.   McKeon,   Mr.   archer, 
Mr.    Cunningham,    Mr.    Crane.    Mr. 
McCandless,      Mr.      Dornan.      Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr.  Royce.  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,   Mr.    Packard,   Mr.   Gordon, 
Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Herger,  Mr.  Cal- 
vert, Mr.  Horn,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Pombo, 
and  Mr.  Cox): 
H.R.  1083.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  localities  whose  officials 
refuse  to  cooperate  in  the  arrest  and  depor- 
tation of  an  alien  unlawfully  present  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BACCHUS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  1084.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 

Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  to  require 

the    reporting    of   specific    dollar   amounts 

rather  than  categories  of  value,  to  require 


that  a  statement  of  net  worth  be  included, 
and  to  require  that  a  copy  of  the  reporting 
individual's  most  recent  Federal  tax  return 
be  furnished;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Rules,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina): 
H.R.  1085.  A  bill  to  modernize  and  improve 
the  Federal  home  loan  bank  system  in  order 
to  enhance  the  availability  of  housing  fi- 
nance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
Sam  Johnson,  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr. 
King.  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Linder, 
Mr.  Huffington,  Mr.  Nussle.  and  Mr. 
Grams): 
H.R.  1086.  A  bill  to  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  credit  to  small  businesses  by  eliminat- 
ing impediments  to  securitization  and  facili- 
tating the  development  of  a  secondary  mar- 
ket in  small  business  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce,  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  Ways  and  Means,  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  1087.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prevent  price  gouging  during 
disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana): 
H.R.  1088.  A  bill  to  require  analysis  and  es- 
timates of  the  likely  impact  of  Federal  legis- 
lation and  regulations  upon  small  busi- 
nesses, the  private  sector  and  State  and  local 
governments,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BUNNING  (for  himself.  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Herger.  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  of  Maryland,  Mr.  STUMP.  Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH.       Mr.       COMBEST.       Mr. 

Crane.  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Pombo.  and 
Mr.  Inhofe): 
H.R.  1089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food,  Agri- 
culture, Conservation,  and  TradeiAct  of  1990 
to  provide  that  a  single  Federal  agency  shall 
be  responsible  for  making  technical  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  wetland  or  con- 
verted wetland  on  agricultural  lands;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.    CLEMENT   (for   himself,    Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Bar- 
low, Mr.  Gordon.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Darden,     Mr.    Rowland,     and     Mr. 
Deal): 
H.R.  1090.  A  bill  to  require  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  to  operate 
certain  rail  passenger  service  between  Chi- 
cago. IL.  and  Jacksonville,  FL,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLINGER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fa- 
well,  and  Mr.  Zimmer): 
H.R.  1091.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion on  Information  Technology  and  Paper- 
work Reduction;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ertMTjent  Operations. 
By  Mr.  de  LU(X): 
H.R.  1092.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Jefferson. 
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Mr.  Washington.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr. 
Ranoel,  and  Mr.  Torres): 
H.R.  1093.  A  bill  tx)  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  preservation  of  rental  housing  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ran- 
oel.   Mrs.   Maloney.    Mr.   Hilliard, 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Ms.  WooLSEY.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. Mr.  MiNOE,  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Barrett  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Gunderson): 
H.R.  1094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  distribu- 
tions to  involuntarily  unemployed  individ- 
uals   from    individual    retirement    accounts 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  additional  tax  on 
early   distributions;   to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Hoyer.   Mrs.  Morella. 

and  Mr.  Hansen): 

H.R.  1095.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 

Government   Act   of   1978    with    respect    to 

honoraria,  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to 

the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service.  House  Administration,  and 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
H.R.  1096.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  distribu- 
tions to  involuntarily  unemployed  individ- 
uals from  individual  retirement  accounts 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  additional  tax  on 
early  distributions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Ms.   Mounari.   Mr.   Barrett  of  Ne- 
braska.   Mr.    Cunningham,    and    Mr. 
Miller  of  Florida): 
H.R.  1097.  A  bill  to  assist  the  Nation  in 
achieving  the  national  education  goals:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Duncan,   Mr.   Gordon.   Mr.   Hobson. 
Mr.  POSHARD.  and  Mr.  Sundquist): 
H.R.  1098.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1996.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain bicycle  parts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HORN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Armey, 
Mr.     Hyde.     Mr.     McCollum.     Mr. 
Delay.  Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Bl-rton  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Crapo.  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr. 
Greenwood,  Mr.  Hercer,  Mr.  Hough- 
ton,   Mr.    Lewis   of  California,    Mr. 
Leach,  Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Torkildsen): 
H.R.   1099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  to  provide  for  a  sequestration  of  S25 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  approximately 
$50  billion  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1994  and 
1995;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moorhead): 
H.R.  1100.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion of  certain  multiparty,  multlforum  civil 
actions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1101.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  award  of 
costs  (including  attorney's  fees)  against  a  ju- 
dicial officer  for  acts  or  omissions  occurring 
in  a  judicial  capacity;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1102.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  chap- 
ter 44  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  arbitration;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  1103.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States    Code,    with    respect    to    secondary 


transmissions  of  superstations  and  network 
stations  for  private  home  viewing,  and  with 
respect  to  cable  systems;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLEIN: 
H.R.   1104.   A  bill   to  establish   the  Great 
Falls  Historic  District  Commission  for  the 
preservation  and  redevelopment  of  the  Great 
Falls  National  Historic  District  in  Paterson. 
NJ;  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KOLBE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Shays. 
Mr.    Greenwood.    Mr.    Stump.    Mr. 
Rohrabacher.     Mr.     Ramstad.     Mr. 
Hercer.    Mr.    Smith    of  Texas,    Mr. 
Bunnino,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  SMrra  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Packard. 
Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut.   Mr.   Lazio. 
Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett.  Mr.  Penny,  and  Ms.  Snowe): 
H.R.   1105.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  a  three- 
fifths  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  waive  any  point  of  order  under  this  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    LANTOS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brown  of  California.   Mr.   Schumer, 
and  Mrs.  Schroeder): 
H.R.  1106.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  reform  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  child  labor;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself. 
Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Johnston  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Hastings): 
H.R.  1107.  A  bill  to  establish  a  wind  engi- 
neering  research    program   within    the   Na- 
tional   Institute    of    Standards    and    Tech- 
nology; to  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  LIGHTFOOT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana.    Mr.    Clinger.    Mr.    DeLay. 
Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Emer- 
son.   Mr.    Fields   of   Louisiana,    Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.    Gingrich.    Mr.    Goodling.    Mr. 
Herger.  Mr.  Hoke.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
INHOFE.    Mr.    KoLBE,    Mr.    Lewis    of 
Florida,   Mrs.    Lloyd,    Mr.    McHugh. 
Mr.    Machtley.    Ms.    Norton.    Mr. 
OxLEY.   Mr.   Parker.   Mr.   Roberts, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Sl-ndquist. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Upton. 
and  Mr.  Wynn): 
H.R.  1108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  small  businesses 
a  credit  for  the  cost  of  complying  with  Fed- 
eral regulations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LIPINSKI    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Studds,   Mr.    Fields   of  Texas,   Mr. 
Tauzin,   Mr.   Young  of  Alaska,   Mr. 
Ortiz.   Mr.   Bateman.   Mr.    Manton. 
Mr.    Saxton.    Mr.    Taylor    of   Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Inhofe.  Ms.  Schenk.  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Gene  Green,  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Stupak,  Mr.  Acker- 
man,    Mr.    Andrews   of   Maine.    Mr. 
Kingston,  and  Mr.  Pickett): 
H  R.  1109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  to  establish  reemployment 
rights  for  certain  merchant  seamen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON: 
H.R.  1110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  unified  es- 
tate and  gift  tax  credit  to  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  a  $1,200,000  exemption;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   MARTINEZ   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 


Owens.  Ms.  Woolsey,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  Hoyer.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler   of   California.    Mrs.    Morei^la. 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois.  Mr.    Frank   of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Sanders): 
H.R.  nil.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  administrative 
review  of  employment  discrimination  claims 
made  by  Federal  employees;  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    McCURDY   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  Mr.  Frost): 
H.R.  1112.  A  bill  to  establish  youth  appren- 
ticeship  demonstration    programs,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCURDY  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr.  Ridge): 
H.R.  1113.  A  bill  to  establish  a  demonstra- 
tion   program    that   encourages   State   edu- 
cational agencies  to  assist  teachers,  parents, 
and  communities  in  establishing  new  public 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  MEEK: 
H.R.  1114.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  simplify  the  application 
of  employment  taxes  in  the  case  of  domestic 
services;    to  the   Committee  on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mrs.  Meek, 
Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Diaz-Balart, 
Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Mr.  Deutsch,  and  Mr.  Underwood): 
H.R.  1115.  A  bill  to  extend  with  respect  to 
certain  disasters  the  maximum   period   for 
which  individuals  are  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment assistance  under  the  Robert  T.  Stafford 
Disaster  Relief  and   Emergency   Assistance 
Act  from  26  weeks  to  52  weeks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  MORELLA: 
H.R.    1116:    A   bill   amending   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  with  respect  to 
research  and  development  activities;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  1117.  A  bill  to  reduce  until  January  1, 
1995,  the  duty  on  succinic  anhydride;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota: 
H.R.  1118.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1995,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain  piston  engines;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  1119.  A  bill  to  correct  the  tariff  rate 
inversion  on  certain  iron  and  steel  pipe  and 
tube  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAMSTAD: 
H.R.  1120.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  Federal  pro- 
hibitions against  assaulting  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS; 
H.R.  1121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  exempt  certain  agricul- 
tural workers  from  the  withholding  of  in- 
come taxes  from  wages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
iNGLis.  Mr.  Doolittle.  and  Mr.  Zim- 

MER): 


H.R.  1122.  A  bill  to  require  the  consolida- 
tion of  agricultural  research  and  extension 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  1123.  A  bill  to  reduce  losses  under  the 
single  family  and  multifamily  mortgage  In- 
surance programs  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  through  modernization; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1124.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment providing  Federal  assistance  for 
new  construction  of  housing  and  increase  the 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  available  for 
vouchers  for  rental  of  privately  owned  dwell- 
ing units;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  require  a 
preference  for  interim  measures  in  carrying 
out  response  actions,  consistent  with  protec- 
tion of  public  health,  welfare,  and  the  envi- 
ronment; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
iNGLis.  and  Mr.  Doolittle): 
H.R.  1126.  A  bill  to  limit  the  annual  growth 
in  overhead  of  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment beginning  with  fiscal  year  1995:  to 
the  Committee  on  (Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
iNGLis,  Mr.  DooLnTLE,  and  Mr.  Zim- 
mer): 
H.R.  1127.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
reorganize  the  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
Government  in  order  to  reduce  duplication 
and  inefficiency  and  to  require  that  the  num- 
ber of  intelligence  jjersonnel  be  reduced  by  25 
percent  over  the  next  5  fiscal  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  (Permanent  Se- 
lect). 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
iNGLis.  and  Mr.  Doolittle): 
H.R.  1128.  A  bill  to  achieve  payroll  and 
work  fore  3  reductions  within  the  Federal 
Government  through  management  incentives 
and  other  means;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SANTORUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
iNGLis.  Mr.  Doolittle.  and  Mr.  Zim- 
mer): 
H  R.  1129.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
develop  a  plan  for  transferring  all  real  prop- 
erty, facilities,  and  equipment  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  to  public  and  pri- 
vate entities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

H.R.  1130.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  carry  out  ac- 
tivities to  reduce  waste  and  fraud  under  the 
Medicare  Program;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAXTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ARMEY,  Mr.  Bachus  Of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Baker  of 
California.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mrs. 
Bentley.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr.  Blute. 
Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  Bonilla.  Mr. 
Bunning.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Buyer.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr. 
Castle.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Combest.  Mr. 
Cox.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Crapo,  Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Doo- 
little. Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Ewing, 
Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas, 
Ms.  Fowler.  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
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GiLCHREST.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Grams.  Mr.  Han- 
cock, Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Herger,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Inhofe, 
Mr.  iNGLis,  Mr.  Istook,  Mr.  Sam 
Johnson,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Kim.  Mr. 
King.  Mr.  Kingston.  Mr.  Klug,  Mr. 
Knollenberg,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Kyl. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Light- 
foot.  Mr.  LiNDER.  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr. 
McCOLLUM.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  McKeon.  Mrs.  Meyers 
Of  Kansas.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Pombo. 
Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Quinn.  Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Royce. 
Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Michigan.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Stearns. 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming.  Mr.  Torkildsen,  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Weldon, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Zeliff,  and 
Mr.  Zimmer): 
H.R.  1131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  require  a  three- 
fifths  majority  vote  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate  to  pass  any 
bill  increasing  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    SAXTON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hughes.   Mr.  Gallo.   Mr.   Pallone, 
Mrs.   RouKEMA,   Mr.   Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Klein,   Mr.   Franks  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Zimmer): 
H.R.  1132.  A  bill  to  improve  the  environ- 
mental   protection    of    Barnegat    Bay.    NJ; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and   Transportation   and   Merchant   Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself.  Ms. 
Slaughter.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mrs. 
Morella.  Ms.  Snowe.  Ms.  Pelosi. 
Ms.  Norton.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Miss  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Ms. 
LowEY,  Ms.  Waters,  Ms.  Byrne,  Ms. 
Maloney.  Ms.  Velazquez.  Ms. 
McKinney.  Ms.  Eshoo.  Ms.  Schenk. 
Ms.  Brown  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Meyers 
of  Kansas.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Wil- 
son. Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr. 
Olver.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mr.  Ramstad, 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Meehan.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Owens. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Bilbray. 
Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Wise,  Ms.  E.B.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Deutsch,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Filner, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Swett.  Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Swift,  and 
Mr.  Walsh): 
H.R.  1133.  A  bill  to  combat  violence  and 
crimes  against  women;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SKAGGS: 

H.R.  1134.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 

of  certain  public  lands  located  in  Clear  Creek 

County.  CO.  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 

State  of  Colorado,  and  certain  local  govern- 
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ments  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  (for  herself.  Mr. 

Frank       of      Massachusetts,       Mr. 

Sangmeister,     Mr.     Sanders,     Mr. 

Hochbrueckner,    Ms.    Pelosi,    Mrs. 

Mink,   Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Ms. 

Norton,  Mr.  Gordon,  Ms.  Maloney, 

Mr.  HiNCHEY,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr.  DUR- 

BiN,   Mr.  Jefferson,   Ms.   Woolsey, 

Mr.   Torres,   Mr.   Romero-Barcelo, 

Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli): 

H.R.  1135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 

Disposal  Act  to  authorize  Federal  grants  for 

the    development    of    innovative    recycling 

techniques;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 
H.R.   1136.   A   bill   to  extend  the  deadline 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  applicable  to 
the  construction  of  a  hydroelectric  project  in 
the  State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  1137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Geothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  (30  U.S.C.  1001-1027),  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  ORTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bac- 
chus of  Florida.  Mr.  Condit.  Mr. 
iNGLis.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Peterson 
of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Poshard,  Ms. 
Shepherd,  Mr.   Stenholm,  and  Mr. 

ZELIFF): 

H.R.  1138.  A  bill  to  restructure  the  Federal 
budget  process;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  Rules,  and  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mrs.    BENTLEY   (for   herself,   Mr. 

Bilirakis.  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.     Murtha.     Mr.    Gingrich,    Mr. 

Hyde.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Leach.  Mr. 

McDade.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Ms.  DeLauro. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 

Roberts,  and  Mr.  Gillmor): 

H.J.  Res.  120.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

March  20.  1993.  as  "National  Quiltino:  Day"; 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  NADLER: 
H.J.  Res.  121.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  18.  1993,  as  "Pri- 
mary Immune  Deficiency  Awareness  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.J.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1993,  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ORTON: 
H.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  for  a  balanced  budget 
for  the  United  States  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DREIER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  51.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  Federal 
mandates  to  States  should  be  rescinded  un- 
less they  are  accompanied  by  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  for  them;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  KOPETSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bacchus  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Clem- 
ent. Mr.  Cramer.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Engel, 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Filner.  Mr. 
Fingerhut.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
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Florida.      Mr.      McDermott.      Mr. 

MACHTLEY.        Mrs.       MORELLA,       Mr. 

Santorum.  Mr.  Shays.  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Wise,  and 
Mr.  Lancaster): 

H.  Con.  Res.  52.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  equitable 
mental  health  care  benefits  must  be  included 
in  any  health  care  reform  legislation  passed 
by  Congress;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GUTIERREZ: 

H.  Con.  Res.  53.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the  opportunity  to  reform  financing  of  con- 
gressional campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  KNOLLENBERG: 

H.  Con.  Res.  54.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Con- 
gress should  enact  real  and  substantial  cuts 
in  spending  and  approve  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  before  it 
considers  raising  taxes  on  the  American  peo- 
ple; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 

H.  Res.  104.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
ftom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
one-half  of  the  expenses  of  investigations 
and  studies  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  in  the  first  session 
of  the  One  Hundred  Third  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

45.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  rel- 
ative to  the  Naval  Shipyard  at  Kittery.  ME; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
MiNGE.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  ScoTT.  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN.  Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Lehman. 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina, 
Miss  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  English  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Hinchey,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Geor- 
gia. 

H.R.  22:  Ms.  E.B.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Swift. 

H.R.  24:  Mr.  INHOFE  and  Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

H.R.  25:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Florida.  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Gejden- 
SON,  Ms.  English  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Vento,  and 
Ms.  E.B.  Johnson  of  Texas. 

H.R.  112:  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.R.  118:  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  150:  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  McKeon,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Flori.da. 

H.R.  163:  Mr.  STEARNS. 

H.R.  166:  Mr.  Stearns  and  Mr.  Gilchrest. 

H.R.  174:  Mr.  CONYERS. 

H.R.  224:  Mr.  BEILENSON,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Deutsch,  Mr.  Filner,  Mr. 
Studds,  and  Mr.  Conyems. 

H.R.  225:  Ms.  DeLauro. 

H.R.  229:  Mr.  LEHMAN,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  BiLBRAY,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  276:  Mr.  Jacobs. 


H.R.  300:  Mr.  Ridge  and  Mr.  Buyer. 

H.R.  301:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  302:  Mr.  TORRES  and  Mr. 
Sangmeister. 

H.R.  304:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Buyer,  and  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  306:  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  324:  Mr.  Sabo.  Ms.  Meek.  Mr.  Moor- 
head.  Mrs.   Collins  of  Michigan,  and  Ms. 

MOLINARI. 

H.R.  349:  Mr.  Baesler  and  Mr.  Greenwood. 

H.R.  410:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  431:  Ms.  Maloney,  Mr.  Foglietta.  and 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  462:  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Meehan,  and 
Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  464:  Mr.  GOODUNG. 

H.R.  465:  Mr.  McHUGH. 

H.R.  513:  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
SMrrH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  McCRERY.  Mr. 
Paxon.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr. 
McHuGH,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Santorum.  Mr.  Royce.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr. 
Hancock. 

H.R.  558:  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  PASTOR,  Mr. 
Tanner,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr. 
Gutierrez,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Ms. 
Meek,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  569:  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  570:  Mr.  BARTLETT. 

H.R.  571:  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  578:  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  672:  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
McNULTY,  Mr.  HOLDEN.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Stokes. 
Ms.  Maloney,  Mr.  King,  Ms.  Slaughter,  and 
Mr.  Pallone. 

H.R.  703:  Mr.  SOLOMON,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Holden,  and 
Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  709:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  736:  Mr.  Sundquist,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr. 
Dornan. 

H.R.  749:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Hoaoland,  Mr. 
ScHiFF,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  760:  Mr.  Torkildsen. 

H.R.  771:  Mr.  LIVINGSTON,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr,  Kopetski,  and 
Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  773:  Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Canady,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hinchey,  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Zeliff,  Mrs. 
Maloney,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, Mr.  McLs'NIs,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  LlPIN- 
sKi,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Wise,  and 
Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  814:  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
I.NGLIS,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Manzullo,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Ms.  Shep- 
herd, and  Mr.  Poshard. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  English  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Dooley,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  HILLIARD,  Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Stump,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Greenwood.  Mr.  Manzullo,  Mr.  Allard.  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Taylor 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Kolbe,  Mr.  Running,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  NussLE,  and  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  846:  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  HERGER,  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Traficant,  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  868:  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Blackwell.  Mr. 
Hinchey.  Mr.  Lantos,  and  Ms.  Norton. 

H.R.  882:  Mr.  Hoagland. 


H.R.  883:  Mr.  PACKARD,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Nussle,  Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.  Inglis.  Mr.  Sam  Johnson,  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Pombo, 
Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  McKeon,  Mr. 
Lnhofe,  Mr.  Schaefer,  and  Mr.  Linder. 

H.R.  886:  Mr.  BOEHLERT,  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Moorhead,  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  887:  Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska  and  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  888:  Mr.  ORTIZ. 

H.R.  890:  Mr.  BLUTE. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER,  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Klein,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota. 

H.R.  933:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  962:  Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Baker  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  iNHOFE,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Buyer,  and 
Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  974:  Mr.  MICA,  Mr.  INSLEE,  Ms. 
Velazquez.  Mr.  Barcia.  Mr.  Holden.  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Coppersmith,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Barlow,  and  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  1005:  Ms.  E.B.  Johnson  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1006:  Ms.  E.B.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Sam  Johnson  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner,  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.J.  Res.  1:  Mrs.  Byrne,  Mr.  Bryant,  and 
Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.J.  Res.  9:  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Inhofe,  and  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Bilbray, 
Mr.  Smfth  of  Iowa,  Mr.  McDermott.  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.J.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Inhofe,  and 
Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.J.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Kasich,  Ms.  Woolsey,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  and 
Ms.  E.B.  Johnson  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Ms. 
DeLauro,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
Kopetski,  and  Mr.  Becerra. 

H.  Con.  Res.  16:  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Swett. 
Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Blackwell.  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Doo- 
LrPTLE,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mrs.  Byrne.  Mr.  Hoyer,  and  Mr. 
King. 

H.  Con.  Res.  24;  Mr.  Royce,  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Engel,  Mrs.  Maloney,  Mr.  Ackerman, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Gutierrez, 
Mr.  Hinchey,  Mr.  Berman,  Ms.  woolsey,  Mr. 
Wynn.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Dickey,  Mrs. 
Meek.  Mr.  Frost.  Mrs.  Morella.  and  Mr. 
Weldon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  29:  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

H.  Res.  37;  Mr.  Carr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  SUCCESS  STORY 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  118:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1993 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  from  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1993.  The  article  is  entitled  "Old- 
Fashioned,  New-Tech  Winner  in  the  California 
Crucible."  The  company  referred  to  in  this  arti- 
cle could  stand  alone  as  an  example  of  how 
small  businesses  should  function  in  our  coun- 
try today. 

Old-Fashioned.  New-Tech  Winner  in  the 
California  Crucible 
(By  Tim  W.  Ferg-uson) 

California  had  its  own  "economic  summit" 
last  week,  and  this  one  didn't  freeze  out  op- 
posing views.  With  a  population  nearing  32 
million,  the  state  may  be  getting  ever  more 
crowded,  but  there's  always  room  for  argu- 
ment. 

This  fractious  climate  is  particularly 
rough  on  businesses,  yet  some  thrive.  One 
mentioned  at  the  conference  is  the  remark- 
able Kingston  Technology  Corp.,  in  Orange 
County.  Kingston  is  the  world's  leading  inde- 
pendent upgrader  of  computer  capability, 
and  one  of  the  U.S.'s  great  high-tech,  small- 
business  success  stories. 

In  1992,  the  privately  held  company's  fifth 
year  of  operation,  sales  were  said  to  exceed 
$250  million.  It  seeks  nearly  to  double  vol- 
ume again  this  year.  Until  it  finished  atop 
Inc.  magazine's  growth-company  honor  roll 
last  year,  few  outside  the  techie  world  had 
heard  of  Kingston. 

This  corporate  combustion  is  i)artly  a  phe- 
nomenon of  the  computer  industry.  But 
Kingston's  rapid  rise  is  also  about  the  peo- 
ple—only 185  of  them— who  work  there.  They 
might  be  said  to  represent  the  emerging  pic- 
ture and  promise  of  California.  The  two  own- 
ers were  born  in  Taiwan.  A  rough  survey  of 
the  payroll  not  long  ago  found  a  third  were 
of  similar  Chinese  heritage;  another  third 
were  from  Vietnam  (Little  Saigon  is  near  the 
headquarters);  a  sixth,  from  Mexico;  and 
only  the  remaining  sixth  were  U.S.  natives. 

"The  people  that  started  out  five  years 
ago,"  recalls  President  John  Tu,  "some  of 
them,  some  companies  would  not  take  even 
for  minimum  wage.  But  we  felt,  why  not? 
Everybody  is  capable  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity and  trust.  They  are  responsible  for 
what  they're  doing.  These  people  today  are 
high-level  salespeople  and  marketing  people. 
I  was  so  amazed  to  see  these  people  blossom. 
They  .  .  .  come  to  me  from  time  to  time  and 
say,  'I  now  like  myself.  I  know  I  can  go  out 
anywhere  and  make  it."  It's  how  you  treat 
them." 

That  begins  to  explain  why  remaining  en- 
thusiasts about  California  see  in  Kingston 
proof  that  polyglot  is  a  plus.  This  immigrant 
business  has  built  itself  on  principles  of  reli- 
ability, square  dealing,  modesty  and  pru- 
dence. It  has  no  use  for  paper  credentials, 
fancy  titles  or  high-torque  finance.  In  short. 


it  is  the  classic  American  shop  of  a  bygone 
era  when,  nostalgia  has  it,  the  country  was  a 
more  genuine  place.  Yet  the  old  virtues  are 
being  vindicated  in  a  place  where  good  morn- 
ing is  said  in  four  languages. 

Mr.  Tu  arrived  in  the  U.S.  about  20  years 
ago  with  an  electrical-engineering  degree, 
but  spent  years  developing  commercial  prop- 
erties. It  was  1982  before  he  partnered  with 
David  Sun  in  a  computer  products  firm. 
After  it  was  bought  by  AST  Research,  the 
pair  went  back  to  the  "garage  floor"  to  start 
a  company  that  would  link  the  existing 
stock  of  computer  hardware  with  the  myriad 
new  applications  that  required  more  ad- 
vanced parts. 

This  has  proved  just  the  ticket  for  the 
times.  "Systems  upgrades"  are  now  required 
of  millions  of  older  computers,  plus  many  of 
those  being  sold  new  at  bargain  prices  of 
SI, 000  or  so,  in  order  to  utilize  popular  graph- 
ics and  networking  options. 

Innovation  has  outpaced  both  the  tax  code, 
with  its  five-year  depreciation  schedule  for 
computer  equipment,  and  the  ability  of  indi- 
viduals to  buy  whole  new  boxes  every  year  or 
two.  Kingston  is  the  stopgap.  Moreover,  dis- 
tributors for  big  computer  makers  find  it 
quicker  and  more  profitable  to  ask  Kingston, 
which  "reverse-engineers"  products  for  those 
lines,  to  supply  the  adaptations  their  cus- 
tomers want,  rather  than  to  wait  on  a  "fac- 
tory part." 

In  this  chaotic  competition,  Messrs.  Tu 
and  Sun  saw  a  need  not  only  to  be  nimble 
but  to  be  nice.  They  built  up  the  confidence 
of  suppliers  by  prepaying  invoices  and  al- 
ways taking  full  deliveries  even  when  the 
market  changed  and  they  weren't  needed.  On 
the  other  end.  they  filled  orders  for  distribu- 
tors around  the  world  on  the  strength  of  a 
phone  call. 

Today,  Kingston  makes  700  shipments  a 
day,  to  35  countries.  For  this,  it  uses  no  con- 
tracts or  even  letters  of  credit.  In  return,  the 
middlemen  between  Kingston  and  the  end 
users  are  loyal,  Mr.  Tu  finds.  "They  say. 
'John,  that  was  an  extraordinary  experi- 
ence— that  you  actually  trust  me.  Because  of 
that.  I'm  doing  500%  effort  more  to  make 
sure  that  I  don't  fail  you." " 

The  handshake  principle  extends  to  the 
vendors  that  supply  Kingston  with  compo- 
nents. These  include  some  of  the  biggest 
players  in  the  business — Samsung,  Motorola, 
Toshiba,  Hitachi.  Mr.  Tu  says  he  "abso- 
lutely" tries  to  avoid  dealing  through  law- 
yers. 

The  same  approach  extends  to  Kingston's 
most  critical  suppliers — the  local  job  shops 
that  actually  make  the  products  that  Kings- 
ton designs,  tests,  sells  and  services.  Their 
production  lines  are  geared  to  satisfy  the 
"just  in  time"  needs  of  Kingston  and  its  cus- 
tomers. The  arrangement.  Mr.  Tu  says, 
spares  Kingston  from  carrying  about  50  as- 
sembly positions. 

Tending  to  business  relations  may  be  re- 
warding, but  Mr.  Tu  says  he's  found  it's  not 
the  industry  standard.  He  receives  "many 
calls"  from  job  seekers  at  other  companies 
who  aspire  to  introduce  Kingston  to  the  joys 
of  leveraging  a  powerful  order  book  and  cash 
flow  by  "squeezing  five  pennies  more"  from 
prices  and  delaying  payments  for  15  or  30 


days  in  order  to  invest  the  cash.  "I  abso- 
lutely hate  it,"  Mr.  Tu  says  of  operating  that 
way.  "These  vendors  are  the  same  as  you  and 
me.  They  need  to  make  their  reasonable 
profit  to  be  able  to  survive.  If  they've  done  a 
good  job  for  you,  they  deserve  it.  If  we  have 
the  cash,  pay  it." 

Kingston  won't  borrow,  either.  More  than 
S8  million  in  cash  was  plunked  down  for  the 
two  buildings  housing  it  and  a  sister  com- 
pany, NewGen,  which  makes  laser  printers. 
Mr.  Tu  maintains  that  incurring  debt  in  such 
a  volatile  field  would  leave  him  insecure 
that  he  could,  in  a  downturn,  "feed  the  fam- 
ily." By  that,  he  means  be  able  to  keep  his 
employees  at  premium  pay  and  benefits.  As 
on  the  outside.  Messrs.  Tu  and  Sun  believe 
that  in-house  generosity  begets  dedication. 

Perhaps  as  a  result.  Mr.  Tu  has  none  of  the 
standard  complaints  about  doing  business  in 
California.  He  can't  recall  any  workers'  com- 
pensation claims  against  the  company,  and 
lawsuits  are  a  nonissue.  Although  he  and  his 
partner  must  now  be  multimillionaires,  he 
doesn't  even  beef  about  high  taxes,  which  he 
says  he's  glad  to  pay  for  the  opportunities 
afforded,  ,lMr.  Tu  did  "resent"  President 
Clinton's  implication  last  week  that  success- 
ful people  had  dodged  their  due.)  Kingston 
has  no  plans  to  use  an  investment  tax  credit 
or  other  break.  It  is  only  focused  on  creating 
and  selling  products. 

Such  a  philosophy  may  not  serve  every 
business  as  well.  And  California's  climate  is 
surely  more  inhospitable  to  a  company  not 
peddling  high-value  output  with  a  closely 
knit  (if  multicultural)  work  force.  But 
Kingston,  even  if  exceptional,  does  suggest 
that  all  is  not  lost  in  the  state,  or  in  the 
U.S.'s  ability  to  mingle  old  and  new. 


BEWARE  THE  TRUST  DEFICIT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1993 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make 
Members  aware  of  a  column  written  by  one  of 
the  most  respected  political  observers  in 
Washington  today,  David  Broder.  Entitled  "Be- 
ware the  Trust  Deficit,"  Mr.  Broder  questions 
the  actual  figures  in  the  President's  economic 
plan  and  some  of  tfie  tactics  used  in  his  cam- 
paign. 

In  his  address  to  the  American  people. 
President  Clinton  said.  "We  must  scale  the 
walls  of  the  people's  skepticism.  Not  with  our 
words,  but  with  our  deeds." 

I  agree  with  the  President.  Ttiat  is  why  I  am 
concerned  that  the  President's  wofds  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  his  deeds.  We  need  to  be 
honest  with  the  public,  to  scale  thie  walls  of 
the  people's  skepticism. 

I  commend  Mr.  Broder  for  his  forthright 
manner,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  following  article. 

Beware  the  'Trust'  Deficit 

President  Clinton's  economic  plan  is  ad- 
dressed, he  says,  not  to  one  deficit  but  to 
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three:  the  budget  deficit,  the  Investment  def- 
icit and  the  social  deficit. 

Americans,  he  says,  must  shut  down  the 
drain  of  red-inlc  budgets  that  have  virtually 
quadrupled  the  national  debt  in  the  past 
dozen  years.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  in- 
crease the  investments  that  promise  produc- 
tivity growth  and  future  prosperity.  And 
there  are,  he  says,  unmet  needs  for  AIDS  re- 
search, public  housing  rehabilitation,  pre- 
school education  and  a  score  of  other  things 
that  cannot  wait. 

Clinton  is  right  to  say  all  three  deficits 
must  be  faced.  But  he  is  wrong— dangerously 
wrong— to  do  so  in  a  way  that  worsens  a 
fourth  deficit:  people's  trust  in  their  leaders. 

The  new  president  is  being  rightly  praised 
for  putting  all  these  issues  on  the  table  in  a 
comprehensive  and  coherent  fashion.  But  if 
his  diagnosis  of  the  nation's  needs  is  accu- 
rate, his  prescription  falls  far  short  of  a  rem- 
edy. His  plan  just  doesn't  achieve  Its  adver- 
tised goals.  And  it  will  avail  Clinton  little  to 
push  his  economic  program  to  passage  if  vot- 
ers decide  afterward  that  they  have  been 
misled  about  what  it  will  do. 

Doubts  about  his  reliability  plagued  Clin- 
ton all  through  the  campaign  year  and 
caused  him  to  wind  up  with  the  lowest  share 
of  the  popular  vote  of  any  winner  since  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  in  a  similar  three-way  race.  24 
years  earlier. 

Now  people  are  discovering  that  Clinton 
really  played  fast  and  loose  with  the  facts  in 
last  year's  campaign.  When  reporters  chal- 
lenged the  assumptions  and  the  internal 
mathematics  of  Clinton's  campaign-season 
economic  plan,  "Putting  People  First,"  the 
Democratic  nominee  brushed  off  the  ques- 
tions. When  Republicans  said  he  was  being 
deceptive,  he  issued  Indignant  denials  that 
ring  hollow  today. 

Last  Oct.  1,  for  example,  when  the  Bush 
campaign  ran  ads  based  on  the  calculation 
that  Clinton  could  finance  his  campaign 
promises  only  by  raising  taxes  on  every  fam- 
ily earning  more  than  S36.600  a  year,  this  is 
what  the  Democratic  nominee  said; 

"It  is  blatantly  false.  ...  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  American  people  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  would  make  a  claim  that 
is  so  baseless,  that  is  so  without  foundation, 
so  shameless  in  its  attempt  to  get  votes 
under  false  pretenses." 

Last  week  Clinton,  unembarrassed,  put  for- 
ward a  revised  program  requiring  tax  in- 
creases the  administration  says  will  affect 
most  families  making  over  J30,000,  one-sixth 
below  the  threshold  George  Bush  had  fore- 
cast. Clinton  claims  he  has  been  forced  to 
these  steps  by  the  unexpected  S346  billion 
size  of  the  deficit  he  inherited.  But  last  July, 
he  told  Business  Week  the  deficit  would  ap- 
proach J400  billion. 

The  more  serious  problem  is  that  the  new 
economic  plan,  "A  Vision  of  Change  for 
America."  looks  almost  as  jerry-built  as  the 
campaign  document  it  replaced.  The  admin- 
istration's S30,000  threshold,  for  example,  is 
not  what  most  people  understand  as  Income. 
or  even  the  Form  104O's  familiar  adjusted 
gross  income  line.  It  is  a  figure  concocted  to 
include  all  kinds  of  "non-cash  income,"  in- 
cluding fringe  benefits  and  even  the  imputed 
rental  value  of  the  family  home.  As  adminis- 
tration officials  have  conceded,  the  higher 
tax  bites  actually  begin  at  a  figure  closer  to 
S20,000  than  to  S30.000. 

These  artifices  were  carefully  concealed  in 
Clinton's  State  of  the  Union  address,  helping 
him  to  gain  a  favorable  first  public  reaction. 
Assiduous  salesmanship  on  his  part  has  so 
far  sustained  that  image  of  evenhandedness. 

But  the  more  that  is  learned  about  the 
plan,  the  less  solid  it  looks.  As  much  as  S54 
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billion  of  claimed  spending  reductions  are 
actually  Increases  in  taxes  or  fees.  More  im- 
portant, major  cost-cutting  moves  are  of  du- 
bious value. 

The  plan  calls  for  more  than  S38  billion  in 
Medicare  savings  over  the  next  four  years, 
not  through  any  reforms  but  simply  by  cut- 
ting government  payments  to  hospitals  and 
doctors.  In  the  past,  when  Republican  admin- 
istrations have  proposed  such  "savings," 
Democrats  have  objected,  properly,  that  hos- 
pitals and  doctors  will  be  forced  to  shift 
those  costs  to  private  patients  and  to  raise 
their  rates  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  The  argu- 
ment Is  still  valid.  In  effect.  Clinton  is  pro- 
posing an  additional  "tax"  on  anyone  un- 
lucky enough  to  enter  a  hospital  as  a  non- 
Medicare  patient  in  the  next  four  years. 

Leon  Panetta.  the  conscientious  former 
House  Budget  Committee  chairman  re- 
cruited by  Clinton  as  directed  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  knows  these  games 
for  what  they  are.  That  may  explain  why  he 
looks  so  uncomfortable  defending  such  arti- 
fices, as  he  was  forced  to  do  repeatedly  after 
Clinton's  speech.  But  the  accounts  of  the 
plan's  formulation  suggest  that  Panetta  lost 
some  crucial  inside  battles  when  Clinton 
sided  with  political  aides  who  wanted  to  sug- 
arcoat  the  message,  as  Clinton  did  during 
the  campaign. 

That  is  bad  politics  as  well  as  bad  econom- 
ics. Clinton  is  likely  to  get  a  budget-eco- 
nomic package  passed  this  year.  Passing  one 
that  just  pretends  to  fix  the  deficit  is  no  fix 
at  all.  It  simply  moves  the  day  of  reckoning 
closer  to  the  next  presidential  election. 
George  Bush  is  the  living  evidence  of  the 
danger  of  following  that  course. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  KENNETH  LEON 
CARVER 


A  TRIBITTE  TO  SGT.  LEE  ALVA 
BRIERLY 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLA.ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  Sgt.  Lee  Alva  Brierly,  of  Kensington, 
MD.  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Police  after  25  years  of  loyal  and 
distinguished  service  to  the  congressional 
community.  Recent  police  department  per- 
formance ratings  ranked  Sergeant  Brierly  as 
an  exceptional  supervisor,  self-nnotivated,  and 
always  willing  to  volunteer  his  Ume  and  exper- 
tise to  departmental  goals. 

Sergeant  Brierly  began  his  career  as  a  rook- 
ie on  April  1,  1968.  In  1971,  Officer  Brierly 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  technk;ian,  hav- 
ing shown  his  supervisors  he  has  more  than 
capable  of  assuming  responsibility  in  a  rapidly 
expanding  police  department.  In  1973,  he  was 
pronroted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  He  was 
worked  at  various  times  in  the  Senate,  the 
House,  arxj  in  the  Capitol  itself.  He  has  been 
singled  out  as  a  highly  competent  and  suc- 
cessful supervisor. 

His  training  is  extensive  and  a  partial  list  of 
courses  includes  First  Responder  Containment 
and  Tactics  Course,  Sergeant's  Seminar,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  Management 
School,  Metropolitan  Police  Investigator  Train- 
ing Program,  and  First  Line  Supervisor  Train- 
ing Program  No.  3. 

My  tjest  wishes  to  Sergeant  Brierty  and  his 
family  for  a  long  and  happy  retirement. 


HON.  RICK  SANTORUM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  personal  pride  that  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  tribute  to  one  of  this  country's  lead- 
ing authors,  practitioners,  and  teachers  of 
medical  genetics.  Dr.  Kenneth  Leon  Garver  of 
Pittsburgh,  PA.  Because  of  his  pioneering  in 
the  field  of  medical  genetics  and  in  particular 
the  misuse  of  genetics,  that  is  eugenics,  he 
has  earned  international  recognition.  After  20 
years  as  a  geneticist  and  50  total  years  in 
medicine.  Dr.  Garver  is  leaving  his  full-time 
practice  this  year.  Aside  from  his  outstanding 
professional  accomplishments,  he  is  a  great 
father  and  husband.  He  also  happens  to  be 
the  best  father-in-law  anyone,  including  me, 
could  ever  ask  for. 

Ken  Garver  was  born  March  22,  1923,  in 
Pittsburgh,  PA.  His  parents,  Lee  and  Irene 
Garver,  taught  him  the  values  of  hard  work 
and  reading.  As  a  little  boy  he  remembers  his 
maternal  grandfather.  Samuel  Brodie,  telling 
him  to  "get  his  book  learning."  This  same 
grandfather  worked  in  the  coal  mines  in  Scot- 
land when  he  was  8  years  old,  came  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  14  and  continued  coal 
mining  in  Mt.  Pleasant,  PA.  Kenneth  long  re- 
membered those  words  and  worked  diligently 
at  his  studies.  He  graduated  first  in  his  class 
of  380  students  from  Central  Catholic  High 
School  in  1940.  Receiving  a  full  academic 
scholarship  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  he 
graduated  with  a  B.S.  in  1943,  magna  cum 
laude.  In  1 943  he  was  inducted  into  the  Active 
Reserves  as  a  private  at  Camp  Mead,  MD.  He 
was  then  transferred  back  to  medical  school, 
and  graduated  with  his  M.D.  in  1946.  This 
same  year  he  married  Betty  Lee  Weiskjerg, 
also  of  Pittsburgh,  PA.  She  had  12  children, 
one  of  whom  is  my  wife  Karen.  They  are  living 
testaments  ttiat  his  accomplishments  go  well 
beyond  the  professional  arena. 

He  continued  in  the  Active  Reserves  for  15 
months  during  his  internship  at  Mercy  Hospital 
in  Pittsburgh.  In  August  1947  he  was  placed 
on  active  duty  as  a  first  lieutenant  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  TX.  He  was  sent  to  Fort  Eustis,  VA 
and  then  to  Fort  Story,  VA  where  he  was  pfo- 
moted  to  captain  and  remained  caring  for  the 
medical  needs  of  the  Army  and  their  families, 
24  hours  a  day,  until  July  1950. 

In  1950  Dr.  Garver  took  a  Renziehausen 
Research  Fellowship  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thaddeus 
Danowski.  He  had  a  residerx:y  in  pediatrk:s  at 
Childrens  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh  and  then  es- 
tablished a  pediatric  practice  in  Penn  Hills,  an 
eastern  suburb  of  Pittsburgh,  in  1953.  It  was 
as  a  practicing  pediatrician  that  he  tiecame  in- 
terested in  birth  defects  and  their  genetic 
causes. 

His  deep  concern  for  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren moved  him  to  give  up  a  successful  and 
rewarding  practice  and  turn  his  attention  to 
helping  these  children.  This  was  no  small  step 
for  a  man  with  11  children.  In  1967  he  quit  his 
practice  to  attend  the  graduate  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  at  the  University  of  Pittslxirgh  with 
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a  4-year  NIH  Fellowship  to  begin  the  study  of 
human  genetics.  He  eventually  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  human  genetics  in  1975.  In  1971  he 
accepted  an  offer  to  establish  and  \x  director 
of  Reproductive  Genetics  at  Magee  Womens 
Hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  There  he  developed  the 
division  of  reproductive  genetics  consisting  of 
a  genetic  counseling  clinic  arxl  biochemical 
and  genetics  laboratories. 

In  1986  he  was  asked  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Genetics  at  West  Penn  Hos- 
pital in  Pittsburgh.  When  he  left  Magee,  Dr. 
Pierce  Soffronoff  and  other  physicians  wrote  a 
resolution  which  is  included  in  the  permanent 
record  of  the  quarteriy  staff  meeting  on  April 
14,  1986.  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  medical  staff. 

A  Resolution 

Be  it  resolved:  That  the  medical  staff  of 
MWH  wishes  to  express  its  sincerest  regret 
for  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Garver. 
Dr.  Garver  has  served  this  institution  in  a 
fashion  that  cannot  be  paralleled  or  sur- 
passed by  any  other  individual.  f)ast  or 
present. 

He  remains  in  our  estimation  an  individual 
above  reproach:  academically,  clinically,  and 
personally.  Dr.  Garver  is  the  consummate 
physician:  intellectually  pure,  compas- 
sionately precise,  and  unreservedly  con- 
cerned. He  has  been  one  of  this  universities 
distinguished  professors  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  term. 

He  has  been  unceasingly  available  to  pro- 
mote his  specialty  to  his  colleagues,  the  resi- 
dency staff,  the  nursing  staff,  the  commu- 
nity, and  especially  to  those  individual  pa- 
tients requiring  his  skills  and  compassion. 
He  has  l)een  a  model  consultant,  displaying 
his  concern  for  the  patient  and  respect  for 
the  referring  physician. 

We  also  regret  that  there  may  have  l>een 
adverse  circumstances  that  would  have 
prompted  his  departure.  Such  circumstances 
can  never  be  accepted  or  condoned  by  this 
medical  staff  when  it  results  in  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  most  distinguished,  loyal,  devoted, 
and  revered  members.  The  medical  staff 
apologizes  to  Dr.  Garver  for  any  such  cir- 
cumstances should  they  exist. 

During  Dr.  Garver's  career  he  has  been 
very  active  in  the  field  of  medical  genetics  on 
a  local.  State,  and  national  level.  Some  of  his 
responsit)ilities  include  serving  as  the  consult- 
ant for  the  Public  Health  Sen/ices  Committee 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens  and  being  a  member  of  ttie  advisory 
tioard  for  the  Spina  Bifida  Association  of 
Amerrca.  He  has  served  on  the  editorial  advi- 
sory tKjard  of  the  March  of  Dimes  national 
foundation  and  as  the  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc 
advisory  committee  for  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Health.  In  addition,  he  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pediatric  Society, 
1973-75.  He  was  recognized  for  outstanding 
achievement  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Honors  Convocation,  March  13,  1991,  for 
being  secretary  of  the  American  Society  of 
Human  Genetics.  In  1992  he  was  awarded 
Man  of  the  Year  from  the  Minute  Men  Society 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  field  of  medicine.  As  a 
memtser  of  the  American  Society  of  Human 
Genetics  he  was  on  the  txjard  of  directors,  the 
executive  committee,  the  public  policy  commit- 
tee, the  genetk:  services  committee,  the  social 
issues  committee,  arxJ  chairman  of  the  conv 
mittee   to   estatilish   guidelines   for   maternal 
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serum  alpha  fetoprotein  latX)ratory  quality  con- 
trol. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Garver  has  also  been  active  in 
the  community.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  St.  Anthony's  School  for  Excep- 
tional Children,  and  chairman  on  the  advisory 
committee  to  the  Bishop  for  the  Diocese  of 
Pittstxjrgh  to  establish  guidelines  for  human 
sexuality  education.  Although  semiretired.  Dr. 
Garver  continues  his  educational  and  scholariy 
pursuits  as  editor  of  the  education  section  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Human  Genetics,  edi- 
tor of  the  March  of  Dimes  quarteriy  newsletter. 
Genetics  in  Practice,  adjunct  professor  of 
human  genetics  arxl  clinical  professor  of  fjedi- 
atrics  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  he  is 
a  consultant  to  the  department  of  human  ge- 
netics at  West  Penn  Hospital.  Dr.  Garver  has 
had  an  interesting  and  productive  career  and 
in  his  words,  "hopefully  made  the  lives  he 
touched  a  little  better."  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 


COMMISSION  ON  INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  PAPERWORK 
REDUCTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24. 1993 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
pleasure  I  am  today  reintroducing  legislation  to 
create  a  commission  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
government  redtape  resulting  from  regulations 
and  paperwork  requirements  and  to  promote 
the  use  of  nxxJern  information  resources  man- 
agement in  the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill  was  originally  drafted  and  intro- 
duced by  former  Congressman  Frank  Horton, 
my  predecessor  as  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. Although  it  ovenwhelmingly  passed 
the  House  late  last  year,  it  failed  to  gain  final 
congressional  approval. 

The  b\\\  I  introduce  today  would  establish  a 
temporary  commission  of  experts  to  study 
Federal  paperwork  generated  by  various  re- 
porting requirements.  Its  primary  objective 
would  be  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  using  the  most  current  information 
technology  in  the  collection,  use,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information.  It  would  be  a  mixed 
commission  of  15  members  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  and  will  include 
Members  of  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the 
executive  branch. 

The  Commission  membership  would  be  bi- 
partisan, would  elect  its  chairman  and  vice 
chairman,  arxJ  would  hire  an  executive  director 
and  other  necessary  staff.  Two  members  of 
the  Commission  specified  in  the  statute  in- 
clude the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  regu- 
latory burden  on  Americans  and  small  busi- 
ness is  great.  It  has  t)een  estimated  that 
American  businesses  must  spend  nearty  SI 
trillion  to  comply  with  Federal  paperwork  re- 
quirements. The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported as  recently  as  1989  that  the  growth  in 
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this  regulatory  papenwork  txirden  has  been 
substantial.  I  have  already  asked  GAO  to  con- 
duct another  study  to  determine  the  growth  of 
the  papenwork  regulatory  burdens  through 
1992.  It  is  never  too  late,  however,  for  the 
Federal  Govemment  to  step  back  and  look  at 
the  regulatory  and  paperwork  burdens  being 
imposed  upon  its  citizens. 

A  fine  example  of  how  this  regulatory  bur- 
den has  a  detrimental  impact  on  all  Americans 
came  when  Hun-icane  Andrew  hit  southern 
Florida.  Newspaper  artkiles  at  the  time  sug- 
gested that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  hurri- 
cane vk;tims  were  slow  in  receiving  much 
needed  Government  benefits  was  due  to  the 
paperwork  requirements  associated  with  the 
disaster  relief  programs.  The  use  of  modern 
computer  and  information  transfer  technology 
woukJ  tiave  made  the  Federal  response  to  this 
disaster  much  more  timely. 

This  Commission  shall  kxjk  at  these  paper- 
work burdens  and  overlapping  regulations, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
arxj  Congress  where  unnecessary  txjrdens 
can  be  eliminated  and  where  additional  tech- 
nology shoukl  be  utilized. 

Most  importantly,  Memljers  should  support 
this  proposal  because  the  Commission  will  be 
charged  with  looking  at  the  information  tech- 
nology developments  which  have  occurred 
during  the  past  two  decades  and  determine 
whether  the  Federal  Government  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  newest  technokjgy  available  to 
collect,  interpret,  and  disseminate  information. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  last 
year  reported  that  the  Federal  Govemment  will 
invest  some  S25.4  twllion  on  information  tech- 
nology in  fiscal  year  1993 — an  increase  of 
over  S2.2  billion  from  fiscal  year  1992.  The 
question  is  not,  however,  how  much  are  we 
spending.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  impor- 
tant to  ask  what  we  are  spending  our  rTX)ney 
on.  This  Commission  represents  the  first  gov- 
emmentwide,  nonpartisan  look  at  technotogy 
investment  by  the  Federal  Government. 

As  we  all  know,  the  advancements  made  in 
the  information  technology  arena  have  been 
great  during  tfie  past  20  years.  The  Comrriis- 
sion's  chief  task  will  be  to  investigate  ways 
that  today's  electronic  technology  can  be  used 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  paperwork  produced 
or  required  by  Government  agerxaes.  Today, 
the  public  is  using  technology  that  was  not 
even  thought  of  in  the  1970s — from  electronk; 
funds  transfer  to  electronk:ally  filed  tax  returns. 
These  technics  save  paperwork  and  nrx)ney 
and  they  should  be  encouraged. 

Finally,  I  truly  tjelieve  that  ttie  purpose  of 
this  Commission  meets  the  goals  of  the  Clin- 
ton administration  to  reinvent  and  reinvigorate 
Government.  President  Clinton  was  quoted  in 
the  January  1 993  edition  of  Govemment  Exec- 
utive expressing  his  support  for  commissions. 
He  stated,  "I've  used  commisswns  a  lot  at 
home.  We've  done  a  lot  of  work  with  commis- 
sions, and  I  think  that  they  tend  to  work  quite 
well  if  they're  property  formed,  if  they  carry  out 
their  work  well,  and  if  they  have  enough  ties 
with  the  legislative  t>ranch  to  put  them 
through." 

This  bill  will  give  the  new  administration  the 
opportunity  to  reform  the  burdensome  manner 
in  which  Government  imposes  costs  on  the 
private  sector.  I  strongly  believe  that  the  time 
to  revisit  the  issue  of  regulatory  paperwork 
and  infomfiation  technology  is  today. 
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Attached  is  a  summary  of  this  Commission 
proposal.   I  encourage  all  Members  to  lerxj 
their  support  to  this  effort. 
A  Bill  To  Establish  a  Commission  on  Lnfor- 
MATioN  Technology  and  Paperwork  Re- 
duction 

SUMMARY  of  PROVISIONS 

Findings  and  Purpose 

This  bill  calls  for  a  hi^li-level  study  to  de- 
termine what  changes  in  Federal  policy  and 
procedures  will  tie  required  to  minimize  Fed- 
eral paperwork  burdens  consistent  with  the 
Government's  need  for  information  to  set 
policy  and  operate  its  lawful  programs  The 
Commission  would  identify  the  technological 
developments  of  the  past  several  decades  to 
help  ensure  that  the  Federal  government  is 
using  the  newest  technology  to  collect, 
store,  and  utilize  information. 

The  bill  finds  that  Federal  information  re- 
porting requirements  places  an  unprece- 
dented paperwork  burden  upon  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a 
study  released  in  June  1969  suggested  that 
the  reported  paperwork  burden  rose  from 
1.477  billion  hours  for  fiscal  year  1980  to  1  881 
billion  hours  for  fiscal  year  1987.  an  increase 
of  27  percent.  It  reached  a  peak  in  1982  with 
2.023  billion  hours.  No  reliable  data  is  avail- 
able for  recent  years. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  last  year 
that  paperwork  requirements  held  up  much 
needed  benefits  to  hurricane  survivors  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  This  large  burden  on 
the  private  sector  makes  it  necessary  to  re- 
examine policies  and  procedures  which  have 
an  impact  on  the  paperwork  burden  placed 
on  all  Americans. 

Functions 

The  bill  gives  the  Commission  a  broad 
mandate  to  look  at  all  aspects  of  Federal  in- 
formation activities  and  all  issues  which  im- 
pact upon  Federal  information  activities.  Its 
recommendations  are  to  include  both  policy 
and  organization  changes  aimed  at  bringing 
about  immediate  and  continuing  improve- 
ments. It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mission to: 

(a)  Review  the  findings  of  the  1970's  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Paperwork  to  determine 
which  of  its  recommendations  have  been  im- 
plemented and  which  recommendations  still 
warrant  further  consideration. 

(b)  Study  and  investigate  Federal  statutes 
and  policies  relating  to  information  gather- 
ing, processing,  and  the  management  and 
control  of  these  information  activities. 

(c)  Recommend  changes  to  Federal  stat- 
utes and  policies  to  reduce  the  duplication  of 
information  collected,  minimize  the  burden 
imposed  by  Federal  reporting  requirements, 
and  reduce  the  costs  of  Federal  paperwork. 

Upon  submission  of  the  Commission's  final 
report,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  shall: 

(a)  Formulate  the  views  of  the  Elxecutive 
agencies  on  the  recommendations. 

(b)  Implement  those  recommendations  to 
the  extent  practicable. 

(c)  Propose  legislation  needed  to  imple- 
ment recommendations  requiring  statutory 
authority. 

The  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  agen- 
cies would  be  free  to  accept,  modify  or  reject 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
Membership 

The  Commission  shall  be  a  mixed  body  of 
15  members  from  government  and  the  private 
sector,  including: 

(a)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate,  not  of  the 
same  political  party. 

(b)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, not  of  the  same  political  party. 
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(c)  Two  State/local  government  officials. 

(d)  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  Director  of  OMB  and  two  other  Execu- 
tive Branch  officials,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(f)  Five  private  sector  members  appointed 
by  the  President. 

Effective  and  expiration  date 
The  bill  shall  become  effective  45  days  fol- 
lowing its  enactment.  The  Commission  ex- 
pires two  years  following  its  first  meeting. 
Appropriation  level 
The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  no 
more  than  S8  million  to  carry  out  this  Act. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS. 
HONG 


WOO  YONG 


HON.  EDOLPHIS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  Mrs.  Woo 
Yong  Hong,  one  of  the  women  I  will  honor  at 
my  annual  women's  caucus  breakfast  tfiat  will 
salute.  "Women  Who  Dare  to  Be  Great".  Mrs. 
Hong  and  her  husband  operate  a  small  busi- 
ness in  the  East  New  York  section  of  my  dis- 
trict. She  has  taken  it  upon  herself  to  try  to  im- 
prove relations  between  all  segments  of  a 
highly  diverse  community,  using  her  store  as 
a  place  to  promote  mutual  understanding  and 
peace. 

Mrs.  Hong  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
neighborhood  where  her  store  has  t)ecome  a 
hub  of  positive  energy  arxj  communication. 
Her  personal  philosophy  is  to  reach  out  to 
residents  of  all  ages,  especially  the  children, 
arxj  to  let  them  know  that  community  solkJarity 
is  important.  Sfie  stresses  education,  staying 
in  scfiool,  and  working  hard.  Her  most  impor- 
tant message,  however,  is  that  all  of  us  must 
learn  to  get  along.  Mrs.  Hong  knows  that  di- 
versity of  thought,  and  cooperation  across 
class,  race,  and  religious  tx)undaries  is  crucial 
to  our  Nation's  development. 

I  am  immensely  pleased  to  honor  Mrs.  Woo 
Yong  Hong,  because  indeed,  she  has  dared  to 
be  great.  She  continues  to  make  a  difference 
in  a  very  reati  and  practical  way,  by  positively 
influencing  the  people  who  frequent  her  store. 
In  fact,  she  is  East  New  York's  goodwill  am- 
bassador. 


SALUTE  TO  ERVIN  RAYFIELD 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1993 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  the 
years  of  hard  work  and  dedication  shown  to 
the  resklents  of  ttie  Sixth  Distrk:t  by  Ervin 
RayfieW.  Even  though  he  had  retired  from  the 
Navy  and  from  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Ervin  gave  of  his  time  to  serve  his  fellow 
citizens  on  the  Hampton  City  Courx;il  and 
through  his  volunteer  work  with  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict cor^ressional  office. 
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After  reapportionment,  I  rx)  longer  rep- 
resented Hampton.  I  then  realized  that  Ervin 
woukJ  no  longer  volunteer  in  my  district  office 
every  day  greeting  his  fellow  constituents,  al- 
ways witfi  a  smile  arxJ  a  hearty  "hello." 

Ervin  will  always  be  remembered  for  his 
many  contributions  to  my  office,  and  I  might 
just  add  that  friendship  is  not  defined  by  geo- 
graphic boundaries;  it's  permanent.  And  I  will 
always  be  proud  to  call  Ervin  Rayfield  my 
friend. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  today  recommended  by  the  Bush  admin- 
istration that  would  phaseout  the  current  com- 
mitment for  special  developmental  assistance 
to  tfie  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

This  bill  would  implement  an  agreement 
reached  between  a  representative  of  President 
Bush  and  representatives  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  that  was  endorsed  in  our 
new  President's  economic  plan  last  week. 

The  agreement  would  commit  the  United 
States  to  provide  the  islands  with  $120  million 
in  special  funding  from  fiscal  year  1994 
through  fiscal  year  2000.  These  funds  are  in- 
tended to  match  local  funding  of  infrastructure 
projects. 

In  recommerxjing  the  agreement,  both  the 
current  and  past  administrations  have  noted 
that  it  would  reduce  spending  from  current 
law.  This  is  because  the  law  commits  some 
S27.7  million  a  year  to  develop  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Thus,  if  you  assume  that  the  current  com- 
mitment would  not  be  changed  without  the 
agreement,  it  would  save  about  S64  million 
during  the  next  7  years  and  even  more  after- 
wards. This  is  a  big  assumption,  though,  be- 
cause the  current  commitment  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  long-term  funding  mechanism 
but  simply  a  stopgap  until  a  decision  was 
made  on  post  fiscal  year  1992  funding. 

The  current  commitment  was  enacted  in 
1986.  It  was  made  in  place  of  an  agreement 
that  representatives  of  a  previous  Governor  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  said  a  represent- 
ative of  President  Reagan  had  insisted  upon. 

Both  the  current  commitment  and  the  new 
agreement  grew  out  of  a  provision  of  the 
agreement  whk;h  united  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  and  the  United  States. 

That  agreement,  which  was  approved  by 
law  in  1976,  committed  the  United  States  to 
provide  special  assistance  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  islands  and  develop  their 
economy  so  that  they  could  meet  the  costs  of 
local  government. 

It  also  required  that  representatives  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Governor  of  the  islands 
make  recommendations  on  assistance  for  pe- 
riods after  the  initial  commitment,  which  ended 
in  fiscal  year  1 985. 

There  has  been  substantial  progress  toward 
achieving  the  original  agreement's  goals  since 
1976.  But  there  are  also  questions  about  how 
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these  goals  are  being  met  that  Members  are 
likely  to  raise  as  further  assistance  is  consid- 
ered. 

The  standard  of  living  in  the  islands  is  much 
higher  than  it  was  then  for  the  indigerwus  resi- 
dents. But  this  standard  is  not  enjoyed  by 
most  of  the  alien  wor1<ers  that  now  make  up 
half  the  islands'  population. 

The  Commonwealth's  income  tax  rates  are 
less  progressive  than  Federal  rates.  They  also 
appear  to  raise  substantially  less  revenue  than 
Federal  rates  woukJ.  perhaps  $43  million  less 
in  1990. 

These  matters  raise  complex  questions.  I 
hope  that  they  are  examined  fairly,  with  a  full 
awareness  of  the  circumstances  and  needs  of 
the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  a  conscious- 
ness of  what  is  responsible  and  right. 

Simpler  questions  will  also  be  raised  in  con- 
nection with  this  proposal.  They  relate  to  the 
Commonwealth's  commitment  to  spend  Si 20 
million  of  its  resources  on  infrastructure  arxJ 
the  projects  to  be  financed. 

All  of  these  questions  can  be  raised  during 
the  hearing  on  \Ue  bill  whk;h  I  am  scheduling 
for  the  Insular  and  International  Affairs  Sub- 
committee to  conduct  in  March. 
H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act  of  March  24. 
1976  (I>ublic  law  94-241;  90  Stat.  263).  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  6.  Pursuant  to  section  701  of  the  fore- 
going Covenant,  enactment  of  this  section 
shall  constitute  a  commitment  and  pledge  of 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  the  payment  of  $120  million  of  guaranteed 
amounts  of  direct  grant  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
for  capital  infrastructure  construction  for 
the  seven  fiscal  years  1994  through  2000, 
which  assistance  shall  be  provided  according 
to  the  Agreement  of  the  Special  Representa- 
tives on  Future  Federal  Financial  Assistance 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  executed  on 
December  17,  1992  between  the  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  special  representatives  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  " 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
NEEDS  TO  BE  RESPONSIVE 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  BLACKWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Recovery  Program  will  not 
work  without  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  Nation's  central  tiank. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  not  pre- 
pared to  get  in  line  with  the  President,  we  in 
the  Congress  should  be  prepared  to  consider 
changes  to  this  system  which  first  evolved  in 
its  modem  form  in  1 933. 

This  nnorning,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
heard  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  Alan  Greenspan,  and  he  gave 
us  some  er>couraging  comments.  However, 
we  must  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  bank. 

If,  over  the  next  several  weeks  and  months, 
we  see  little  or  no  cooperation  from  the  Fed, 
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we  should  consider  measures  to  make  our 
central  bank  more  responsive. 

We  may  wish  to  reduce  the  terms  of  the 
board  members  to  make  them  consistent  with 
the  term  of  the  President.  We  may  want  to 
provide  a  role  for  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice as  oversight  to  the  Fed. 

We  can  consider  adding  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee. 

And,  we  can  consider  putting  the  Fed  under 
an  executive  department  as  they  do  in  most 
other  countries.  Whatever  we  do,  if  we  do 
anything,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  ensure  that 
this  recovery  plan  works.  We  need  ecorromic 
recovery,  arid  we  need  it  now. 

No  institution  in  America,  regardless  of  how 
strong,  should  be  allowed  to  starxJ  in  the  way 
of  economic  progress.  President  Clinton  is 
committed  to  that  goal,  and  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  support  him. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  TAKE 
LEAD  AGAINST  SERBIAN 
AGGRESSION 


HON.  PETER  T.  KING 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  9  years  ago  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  was  focused  on  tfie  Winter 
Olympics  in  Sarajevo.  Today  that  beleagured 
capital  represents  the  disintegration  of  ethnic 
coexistence  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  in 
the  former  Soviet  Woe  as  a  whole. 

The  oppression  and  suffering  in  Sarajevo 
today  defy  human  comprehension.  Yet  the 
American  Government,  people,  and  media 
showed  more  attention  to  the  skiers  and  skat- 
ers of  1984  than  they  do  to  the  men,  women, 
arxJ  chikjren  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  today.  In- 
deed in  my  own  district  Newsday  devotes  far 
nrwre  coverage  and  energy  to  the  seemingly 
unending  variations  in  the  Amy  Fisher-Joey 
Buttafuocco  saga  of  trash  than  it  does  to 
human  suffering  in  the  Balkans. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to 
restore  its  moral  and  geopolitical  focus  on  for- 
eign policy.  After  Worid  War  II  bipartisan  lead- 
ership overcame  the  wishes  of  shortsighted 
isolationist  Americans  and  began  the  four  dec- 
ade defense  of  Western  Europe  and  deter- 
rence of  Soviet  imperialism.  The  Marshal  plan 
was  adopted.  Aid  was  provided  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  NATO  was  established.  Over  the  air- 
ways of  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  LibetXy, 
and  the  Voice  of  America,  we  urged  the  var- 
ious oppressed  ethnic  groups  across  the  So- 
viet bloc  to  assert  their  national  and  cultural 
identity,  spiritually  free  of  Communist  dogma. 
These  policies  culminated  in  the  collapse  of 
communism,  the  crumbling  of  the  Soviet  Bloc, 
and  the  dismantling  of  the  Yugoslav  federa- 
tion. 

Within  the  former  Yugoslavia,  Slovenia,  and 
Croatia  bravely  asserted  their  separate  na- 
tional identities  arxJ  their  right  to  nationhood. 
When  Bosnia  followed  the  lead  of  the  Slove- 
nians and  Croatians,  Serbia  resisted.  Serbia  is 
the  republic  within  the  federation  which  carries 
the  might  of  the  former  Yugoslav  Government 
and  fears  that  it  has  much  to  lose,  both  strate- 
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gk:alty  and  economk;ally,  from  a  free  Bosnia. 
Serbian  strongman  Slobodan  Mitosevic  at- 
tempts to  explain  his  pillaging  and  ethnic 
cleansing  of  Bosnia's  Croats  and  Muslims  with 
the  false  justifk^ation  that  he  is  protecting 
Bosnia's  ethnic  Serbs.  In  fact,  for  years  Sertjs. 
Croats,  and  Muslims  lived  skje-by-side  with  lit- 
tle tension  in  Sarajevo  apartment  complexes. 
Milosevic's  so-called  concern  for  ethnk;  Serts 
in  Bosnia  reminds  me  of  Adolf  Hitler's  concem 
for  ethnic  Germans  in  the  Sudetenland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bosnia  will  inevitat)ly  take  its 
place  anxjng  the  community  of  nations.  When 
that  moment  comes  will  history  view  Amerka 
as  having  consistently  championed  the  right  of 
small  nations  to  self  determination  or  having 
supported  this  cfierished  principle  only  when  it 
was  convenient? 

Apart  from  the  moral  imperafive  of  opposing 
Serbian  aggression,  even  the  harshest  of  Re- 
alpolitik  judgments  mandates  that  a  military  re- 
sponse to  Serbian  atrocities  and  the  arming  of 
Bosnians  is  in  the  (jest  interest  of  regional 
human  rights  and  overall  European  security. 

If  outside  forces  do  not  provide  assistance, 
Bosnia's  suffering  will  soon  spread  to  ottier 
nations.  For  instance,  Sertjia  will  necessarily 
target  the  90  percent  Albanian  majority  in 
Kosovo  and  thereby  draw  Muslim  Albania  into 
the  conflict.  So,  too,  there  is  a  strong  chance 
of  struggle  between  Serbia  and  Macedonia 
whkih  would  necessarily  irx:lude  Greece  and 
perhaps  Turkey. 

Left  unchecked  in  Bosnia,  aggression  feed- 
ir>g  off  ethnic  tension  is  a  virus  which  will  soon 
spread  through  many  parts  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  One  image 
whk:h  immediately  comes  to  mind  would  be 
Romania  brutalizing  Transylvanian  Hungarians 
rather  than  addressing  their  legitimate  griev- 
ances. In  other  words  unless  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration confronts  Serbian  aggression,  the 
Belgrade  way  of  settling  disputes  will  become 
the  regionally  accepted  means  of  doing  txisi- 
ness.  When  this  trend  spreads  to  the  north 
arxj  east,  we  will  see  clashes  between  fac- 
fions  and  splinter  groups  of  mass  military  ma- 
chines reacting  with  tremerxJous  conventional 
hardware  and,  yes,  in  some  cases,  nuclear 
capability.  And  in  this  very  interdependent 
worid,  European  security  dilemmas  quickly  be- 
come ours  as  well.  American  inaction  runs  the 
further  risk  of  an  inevitably  free  Bosnia  align- 
ing itself  with  the  Moslem  world. 

In  liberating  Kuwait  the  United  States  did 
not  say  that  resisting  Saddam  Hussein  was  a 
problem  of  the  Arab  worid  to  be  solved  exclu- 
sively by  Arabs.  Today,  despite  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  United  Nations  and  the  inatnlity  of 
our  European  allies  to  comprefierxj  a  vision  of 
continental  security,  the  United  States  must 
motivate  world  opinion.  Tfie  outside  worid  carv 
not  change  the  emotions  among  ttie  various 
nationalities,  but  it  can  cfiange  the  way  these 
differences  will  be  resolved  in  the  future. 

While  the  Vance-Owen  plan  may  be  well-in- 
tentioned, the  txjttom  line  is  that  it  rewards  ag- 
gression and  is  unenforceable.  It  allows  the 
worid  to  pretend  that  it  is  doing  something 
while  the  slaughter  continues. 

The  Clinton  administration's  proposal  to 
have  American  ground  troops  polrce  this  unerv 
forceaWe  agreement  will  achieve  nothing  while 
putting  American  lives  at  risk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  recently  stated  on  the 
House  floor,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Amer- 
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ican  Government  to  take  the  moral  arxJ  diplo- 
matic lead.  We  must  lead  our  NATO  allies  and 
ottier  regional  powers  in  taking  concerted,  di- 
rect military  action  against  Sert}ian  aggression. 
The  first  actk)n  which  must  be  taken  is  the  re- 
moval of  all  peacekeeping  forces  from  Bosnia. 
Immediately  thereafter  the  arms  embargo  to 
the  Bosnians  must  be  lifted.  The  economy 
isolation  of  Sertiia  must  be  effected  by  a  naval 
Wockade.  Then  a  systematic  series  of  air  at- 
tacks must  be  Initiated  against  Serbian  artillery 
sites  around  Sarajevo,  against  Sert^ian  supply 
lines  into  Bosnia,  and  against  er>ergy  facilities 
and  manufacturing  installations  in  Belgrade. 
The  ground  fighting  would  be  carried  out  by 
the  rearmed  Bosnians,  not  by  Americans. 

Yes,  these  actions  woukJ  involve  sacrifice, 
but  we  owe  It  to  the  sacrifices  arxj  sufferings 
which  so  many  people  made  during  ttie  cold 
war.  We  owe  It  to  thie  cause  of  human  rights. 
And  we  owe  it  to  the  future  security  of  the 
wo  rid. 

Two  World  Wars  in  this  century  are  a  vivid 
reminder  of  what  happens  when  aggression  In 
Europe  Is  allowed  to  starxj.  In  the  Ideological 
disarray  of  the  post-cold  war  era,  ttie  world 
more  than  ever  needs  long-term  vision  and 
moral  leadership  to  avoid  another  conflagra- 
tion. And  It  Is  only  the  United  States  which  can 
provide  that  leadership. 
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every  project  she  fias  urxjertaken.  excellefKe 
has  been  her  byword.  I  am  proud  to  recognize 
her  efforts  to  improve  tfie  community,  and 
positively  Impact  youth. 


February  24,  1993 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MS.  JUDITH 
RODRIGUEZ 


HON.  EDOLPHIS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24. 1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  the  contritjutkans  of  Ms.  Judith  M. 
Rodriguez,  a  memtier  of  my  women's  caucus, 
and  one  of  the  honorees  who  exemplifies  this 
year's  program  theme  of  "Women  Who  Dare 
To  Be  Great."  Judy  has  t)een  a  resident  of  the 
Bushwick  community  In  Brooklyn  for  the  past 
25  years.  Judy's  life  Is  a  shining  example  of 
her  commitment  to  family  and  community 
service. 

Judy's  extensive  and  diverse  community 
servk:e  includes  work  performed  as  a  social 
director-Interpreter  at  Public  School  No.  86, 
and  election  to  Community  School  Board  No. 
32  where  she  served  for  6  years.  She  was 
subsequently  elected  to  Area  Policy  Board  No. 
4  wtiere  she  served  for  4  years.  Judy  is  also 
a  veteran  aide  to  numerous  elected  officials. 
She  has  at)ly  served  Senator  Thomas 
Bartosiewicz,  Councilman  Vrctor  Robles,  and 
is  a  former  staff  member  In  my  district  office. 
She  presently  serves  as  chief  of  staff  to  New 
York  State  Assemblyman  Darryl  Towns. 

In  her  new  capacity  Judy  will  utilize  her  vast 
expertise  In  community  service.  Judy  has  de- 
veloped an  outstanding  track  record  for  work 
with  the  Police  Athletic  League  [PAL]  and  the 
After  School  Program  at  Hope  Garden  Com- 
munity Center. 

Widowed  after  5  years  of  marriage,  Judy 
successfully  raised  her  daughter  Chastity,  her 
niece  Klmtieriy,  and  Is  the  proud  grarxjmother 
of  her  grandson,  Ethan  Matthew.  The  life's 
wori<  of  Judith  Rodriguez  is  a  testirrrony  to  the 
theme  of  "Wonr>en  Who  Dare  To  Be  Great."  In 


OMAR  NELSON  BRADLEY 


HON.  IKE  SKETON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  12 
marked  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birttxjay 
of  Gen.  Omar  Nelson  Bradley  of  Clark,  MO, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  military  n)en  to 
sen/e  our  country  this  century. 

General  Bradley  graduated  from  tf>e  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  on  June  12. 
1915.  Although  he  missed  the  opportunity  to 
serve  overseas  In  World  War  I,  he  woukJ 
serve  with  great  distirx;tion  In  WorkJ  War  II. 

Known  as  the  "soldier's  general".  Omar 
Bradley  served  under  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eiserv 
hower,  his  West  Point  classmate.  As  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Elsenhower  chose  General 
Bradley  to  command  the  American  forces 
landing  at  Normandy  on  D-day,  June  6,  1944. 
General  Bradley  led  our  American  troops  thiat 
liberated  Western  Europe  and  defeated  Ger- 
many. His  12th  Army  group  with  over  903,000 
troops,  was  the  largest  ever  commarxJed  by 
an  American.  General  Elsenhower  said  that 
General  Bradley  would  t>e  recognized  as 
America's  foremost  tjattle  leader. 

After  the  war  ended,  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man appointed  General  Bradley  to  lead  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  In  1948,  General 
Bradley  succeed  General  Eisenhower  as  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  tjefore  becoming  the  first  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  August  1 6, 
1949.  The  next  year,  Congress  promoted  him 
to  General  of  tfie  Army  with  five  stars.  General 
Bradley  was  the  last  officer  to  tje  promoted  to 
that  rank. 

Today,  we  fiave  a  habit  of  placing  style  be- 
fore substance,  but  the  quiet,  unassuming 
man  from  Missouri  was  modest  and  let  his  ac- 
complishments speak  for  themselves.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  today  we  rememtjer  General 
Omar  Nelson  Bradley,  one  of  the  truly  out- 
starxjing  American  military  men  of  the  20th 
century. 


MAINTAINING  THEIR  EDGE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of  the  article 
that  was  In  the  Columbus  Dispatch  on  Fet)- 
ruary  20,  1993,  entitled  "Future  mobile:  Will 
U.S.  Companies  Maintain  Their  Edge?"  I  think 
that  an  excellent  point  was  made  In  reference 
to  companies  progressing  with  and  beyond 
their  competitors  in  order  to  succeed. 
[From  tlie  Columbus  Dispatch,  Feb.  20.  1993] 
Futuremobile:  Will  U.S.  Companies 
Maintain  Their  Edge? 
For  most  of  the  Automobile  Age,  Ameri- 
cans have  loved  big  cars  and  have  felt  safer— 


though  sometimes  poorer— behind  the  wheel 
of  a  heavyweight  gas  guzzler.  But  deep  down 
inside,  everyone  has  to  recognize  that  the 
heyday  of  these  vehicles  has  come  and  gone. 

They  still  may  capture  admiring  glances  at 
classic-car  shows,  but  most  people  can't  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  inefficient  transportation, 
no  matter  how  safe. 

So  the  concept  of  a  lightweight,  gas-sip- 
ping car  that  nevertheless  is  as  safe  as  a 
heavier  model  is  extremely  appealing.  Would 
you  buy  a  car  that  can  accelerate  as  quickly 
as  a  Mustang,  will  deliver  100  miles  per  gal- 
lon at  a  speed  of  50  mph.  can  carry  you  coast 
to  coast  on  29  gallons  of  gasoline  and  fre- 
quently Ixjunces  off  another  vehicle  in  a 
crash?  Not  only  that,  but  it  won't  rust  out 
and  can  seat  four  people — even  of  premium 
size. 

This  car.  an  experimental  job  made  from  a 
carbon-fiber  composite  by  General  Motors, 
was  the  topic  of  a  session  last  week  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Boston. 
The  material  if  crushed  will  crumble,  rather 
than  splitting  like  metal  into  dangerous, 
rough-edged  pieces. 

And  the  nation  with  the  technological  edge 
if  such  cars  go  into  production  is  the  United 
States — not  Japan,  not  Germany  and  not 
Sweden. 

That  lead  could  slip  away,  however,  if  U.S. 
automakers  decide  to  sit  around  and  wait  for 
governmental  regulations,  higher  energy 
taxes  or  an  oil  shortage  (perhaps  orches- 
trated by  Mideast  countries)  to  force  fuel  ef- 
ficiency or  to  boost  gasoline  prices. 

The  Big  Three— actually  the  Big  Four  back 
then— were  caught  napping  at  a  roadside  rest 
during  the  energy  crisis  of  the  "VOs.  when  the 
sales  of  small,  imported  cars  took  off.  while 
the  gas  hogs  gathered  dust  in  the  show- 
rooms. As  Americans  took  to  the  imports, 
their  manufacturers  established  a  niche  in 
the  marketplace  that  has  continued  to  grow, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  U.S.  companies. 

The  return  of  cheap  gas  made  mpg  less  im- 
portant to  many  consumers,  but  smaller  ve- 
hicles have  remained  popular,  particularly 
for  commuting.  Belatedly,  the  Big  Three 
began  competing  in  this  market  and  improv- 
ing their  products.  GM's  recently  introduced, 
innovatively  designed  and  fast-selling  Sat- 
urn models  represent  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment for  the  automaker. 

But  U.S.  companies  and  their  employees 
don't  seem  eager  to  embrace  the  new 
•"ultralight"  cars,  because  existing  plants 
would  have  to  be  changed  to  accommodate 
entirely  new  production  techniques,  which 
would  require  fewer  and  less  skilled  workers. 
A  conventional  car.  for  example,  has  about 
100  times  as  many  body  parts  as  GM's  test 
carlx)n-fiber  model. 

The  preservation  of  jobs  and  technologies 
destined  to  become  obsolete  in  the  global 
marketplace,  however,  cannot  be  supported. 
New  processes  can  be  phased  in  to  cause 
minimal  disruption  of  current  work  forces, 
but  they  cannot  be  shut  out.  The  company 
that  turns  its  back  on  progress  is  destined  to 
fall. 

The  Persian  Gulf  War  serves  as  a  grim  re- 
minder of  the  price  this  nation  and  the  world 
pay  for  dependency  on  oil. 

America's  future  demands  fuel  efficiency 
in  gas-burning  vehicles  as  well  as  cars  that 
run  on  alternative  fuels.  Greater  reliance  on 
mass  transportation  will  be  necessary,  but 
there  will  remain  a  need  for  some  kind  of 
automobile  that  can  offer  an  independent 
but  also  economical  means  of  travel  across 
this  vast  land. 

The  Big  Three  should  heed  the  most  impor- 
tant  message   about   ultralight   cars,   from 


Amory  B.  Lovins  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  In- 
stitute in  Old  Snowmass,  Colo.  He  said  if 
U.S.  companies  don't  produce  these  vehicles, 
companies  elsewhere  will. 


NEWT  GINGRICH  RESPONDS  TO 
PRESIDENT  CLINTON 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record  Congressman  Nem 
Gingrich's  radio  response  to  the  President, 
which  he  gave  on  February  20,  1 993. 

Our  distinguished  whip  summarized  many  of 
the  concerns  that  many  Americans,  tie  they 
Republican,  Democrat  or  Independent,  have 
atx}ut  the  Clinton  economic  recovery  fjlan. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  the  re- 
mari<s  of  Mr.  Gingrich. 

Congressman  Gingrich's  Response  to 
President's  Radio  address 

ATLANTA— House  Minority  Whip  Newt 
Gingrich  offers  Republic&n  response  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  address: 

Good  morning.  I  am  Newt  Gingrich  of 
Marietta,  GA.  This  morning  I  speak  with  you 
not  as  a  Republican  but  as  an  American,  not 
as  a  conservative  but  as  a  citizen. 

Reducing  the  deficit  and  balancing  the 
budget  are  important  steps  toward  American 
renewal.  The  fact  is  our  government  has 
grown  too  big  and  spends  too  much. 

That  is  why  we  favor  a  line  item  veto  and 
a  balanced  budget  amendment.  This  will  put 
real  teeth  in  the  fight  to  reduce  government 
spending. 

President  Clinton's  budget  speech  was  a 
good  speech,  but  President  Clinton's  budget 
plan  is  a  bad  plan. 

The  Clinton  plan  is  $150  billion  lower  in 
deficit  reduction  than  the  speech.  The  Clin- 
ton plan  counts  a  S21  billion  tax  increase 
plan  on  Social  Security  recipients,  our  par- 
ents and  grandparents,  as  a  spending  cut 
when  it  is  clearly  a  tax  increase. 

Remember,  this  plan  is  only  tax  increase 
one.  Tax  increase  plan  two  will  come  in  May 
and  might  include  a  $90  billion  tax  increase. 

Yesterday  President  Clinton  hinted  at  a 
tax  increase  plan  three  that  might  tie  a  na- 
tional sales  tax. 

There  is  a  t)etter  way  to  cut  the  deficit.  In- 
stead of  raising  taxes  we  should  cut  govern- 
ment spending.  Instead  of  squeezing  the  fam- 
ily budget  we  should  squeeze  the  government 
budget. 

Instead  of  growing  government  to  give 
politicians  more  pork-barrel  handouts  and 
bigger  bureaucracies  we  should  be  growing 
private  businesses  and  specially  small  busi- 
nesses with  real  incentives  for  job  creation 
and  for  economic  growth. 

We  should  replace  welfare  with  a  work  re- 
quirement, effective  no  later  than  June  1  of 
this  year.  Requiring  work  of  every  able-bod- 
ied welfare  recipient  will  encourage  personal 
responsibility  and  will  cut  billions  of  dollars 
from  the  deficit. 

Furthermore,  we  should  encourage  savings, 
not  discourage  it. 

Raising  taxes  on  Social  Security  recipients 
just  because  they  saved  all  their  lives  is 
wrong  and  it  should  be  stopped. 

Virtually  every  major  corporation  is 
downsizing.  General  Motors'  target  for  this 
year  alone,  is  to  eliminate  10  percent  of  its 
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middle  management.  If  we  downsize  the  fed- 
eral government  we  would  save  billions  this 
year  and  we  could  pay  the  cost  of  living  in- 
crease to  the  real  workers  such  as  air  traffic 
controllers,  tiorder  patrolmen,  drug  enforce- 
ment agents  and  AIDS  and  cancer  research- 
ers. 

Technology  can  clean  up  the  environment, 
lower  the  cost  of  health  care,  improve  learn- 
ing and  help  shrink  the  deficit.  New  tech- 
nologies will  cut  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  nu- 
clear waste  and  other  environmental  prol)- 
lems  by  as  much  as  90  percent.  That  will 
save  billions  a  year  while  providing  a  cleaner 
environment  faster. 

The  president  said  the  private  sector  was 
the  key  to  jobs,  but  then  he  proposed  mas- 
sive tax  increases,  including  a  new  energy 
tax  that  would  kill  precisely  the  jobs  he 
wants  to  create. 

The  president  proposed  a  government  jobs 
program,  controlled  by  politicians  that  will 
teach  our  children  the  bad  habits  of  big  city 
bureaucrats  in  make  work  programs  that  are 
often  a  joke. 

Instead,  we  should  establish  a  private  sec- 
tor jobs  program  that  will  teach  young 
Americans  real  job  skills  for  real  jobs. 

For  the  amount  of  money  President  Clin- 
ton is  proposing  1.400.000  poor  teenagers 
could  work  in  a  local  business  40  hours  a 
week  for  ten  weeks  this  summer.  The  private 
business  could  be  given  a  $700  tax  credit  for 
each  teenager  hired. 

This  free-enterprise  private  sector  ap- 
proach would  help  twice  as  many  teenagers 
with  a  dramatically  better  work  and  learn- 
ing exf)erience  than  the  Clinton  plan. 

This  private  sector  jobs  plan  would  be  es- 
pecially helpful  to  black.  Hispanic  and 
Asian-American  small  businesses  by  lower- 
ing their  costs  and  increasing  their 
workforce. 

Finally.  Americans  don't  trust  Congress. 
They  shouldn't. 

For  20  years  Congress  has  raised  spending 
$1.59  for  every  dollar  in  tax  increases.  For 
years.  Congress  has  passed  tax  increases  first 
and  then  broken  its  commitment  to  cut 
spending. 

All  spending  cuts  should  be  passed  before 
any  taxes  are  considered. 

The  Congress  should  start  by  cutting  its 
own  spending.  We  should  eliminate  the  four 
unnecessary  select  committees  and  save  mil- 
lions. We  should  downsize  the  congressional 
budget  and  save  hundreds  of  millions.  We 
should  pass  the  reforms  I  have  outlined  and 
save  billions.  Only  then  should  anyone  talk 
about  taxes. 

We're  ready  to  work  with  President  Clin- 
ton to  achieve  these  goals. 

We  need  your  help,  your  phone  calls  to 
Congress,  your  letters,  your  voice  on  talk 
radio  to  force  real  change  and  ensure  real  re- 
newal. 

Thank  you.  God  bless  you.  And  God  bless 
America. 


UNFUNDED  FEDERAL  MANDATES 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  24. 1993 
Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  State  and  local 
govemments  are  suffering  beneath  the  weight 
of  unfunded  Federal  mandates.  These  govern- 
ments are  finding  that  their  control  over  their 
own  budgets  Is  lessened  each  year  as  the 
Federal  Government  forces  them  to  pay  for 
Federal  programs. 
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State  and  local  spending  on  these  manda- 
tory programs  has  increased  from  30  percent 
in  1962  to  an  astonishing  50  percent  in  1992. 
Unfunded  mandates  cost  the  States  as  much 
as  S500  billion  a  year.  Mandates  for  Medicaid 
alone  cost  the  States  $44  billion  last  year.  The 
Federal  Government  has  got  to  stop  passing 
the  buck.  Congress  takes  credit  for  passing 
popular  programs  while  local  govemments  arxJ 
States  are  forced  to  pay  tf>e  price  and  kx)k 
like  bad  guys. 

I  fiave  taken  two  actions  to  draw  attention  to 
this  growing  problem.  First,  I  fiave  joined  Jay 
Kim,  Buck  McKeon,  Mike  Castle,  and  Tillie 
Fowler  in  creating  the  task  force  on  Federal 
mandates.  Second,  I  am  today  Introducing 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  51,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  unfunded 
mandates  to  the  States  should  tie  rescinded 
unless  they  are  accompanied  by  suffk;ient 
funds  to  pay  for  them.  Congress  uses  man- 
dates as  a  tool  to  achieve  Federal  goals  with 
Slate  money. 

If  the  Federal  Government  had  to  pay  for 
the  mandates  It  forces  on  States,  there  would 
be  significantly  less  Intrusion  on  States'  rights 
and  States'  budgets.  In  addition.  State  and 
local  governments  would  tie  freer  to  take  care 
of  State  and  local  priorities.  With  over  half  of 
their  budgets  eaten  up  by  unfunded  Federal 
mandates.  State  and  local  govemments  are 
having  a  diffrcult  time  funding  tfieir  most  tiasic 
needs.  Including  the  police  force,  the  fire  de- 
partment, and  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  needs  to  set  its  own 
spending  priorities.  This  legislation  will  f>elp 
Congress  to  get  out  of  the  Federal  mandate 
business,  and  back  to  tfie  business  of  respon- 
sit)le  govemnnent.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsorlr)g  this  legislation  so  we  can 
put  an  end  to  unfunded  Federal  mandates. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HOWARD    'ROCKY" 
STONE 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREIIA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1993 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  both 
immense  pride  arxl  sadr>ess  that  I  rise  today 
to  salute  a  constituent  of  mine,  Howard  E. 
"Rocky"  Stone  of  Bettiesda,  MD,  who  is  retir- 
ing later  this  year  after  14  years  as  the  found- 
er, executive  director  and  driving  force  behind 
Self  Help  for  Hard  of  Hearing  People,  Inc. 
[SHHH]. 

Rocky,  who  suffered  hearing  k)ss  while 
serving  in  tfie  Army  in  Worid  War  II,  focused 
on  the  status  of  people  with  (Tearing  loss  in 
the  mid-1 970's  and,  in  1979,  created  tf>e  non- 
profit SHHH  organization  as  a  vehicle  to  im- 
prove awareness,  develop  access,  equalize 
opportunities,  and  educate  people  atx>ut  hear- 
ing loss.  The  results  have  been  remarkatjie. 
SHHH  now  has  280  local  chapters  around  tfie 
country,  with  13,000  dues-paying  members. 
The  SHHH  Journal,  read  by  more  than 
200,000  people,  including  many  health  care 
professionals,  dispenses  information  on  such 
topics  as  "how  to  buy  a  hearing  aid"  arxj 
"hearing  loss  in  the  workplace".  Dozens  of 
other  publications  are  aimed  at  such  disparate 
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groups  as  employers  arxj  children,  providing 
useful  information  for  tfx)se  with  hearing  loss. 
The  organization's  annual  conventions  attract 
1,000  people  who  attend  workshops  and  get 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  latest  innovations  in 
hearing  health  care  technology.  SHHH  also 
conducts  an  important  leadership  training  pro- 
gram that  trains  people  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  so  they  can  go  back  into  their 
communities  and  advise  others  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  Americans  for  Disak)ilities  Act. 

The  numerous  successes,  arxl  broad 
breadth,  of  SHHH  are  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  dynamism,  professionalism  and  creativity 
of  Rocky  Stone.  A  native  of  Cincinnati,  Rocky 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  after  leaving  military  service,  then 
completed  1  year  in  the  master's  program  at 
the  ScfTOol  of  Advanced  International  Studies 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  He  sutjsequently  spent  25 
years  with  the  CIA,  earning  the  AgerKy's  Dis- 
tinguished Intelligence  Medal  before  retiring  in 
1975.  His  intensive  focus  on  the  welfare  of 
hiard  of  hearing  people  followed. 

Anyone  who  knows  Rocky  well,  as  I  do, 
knows  what  fine  counsel  he  provides  in  sen- 
sitizing the  public  to  the  views  and  the  special 
needs  of  people  with  hearing  loss. 

I  am  delighted  tf^t  Rocky  will  t>e  horrared  at 
a  retirement  event  March  6  in  Bethesda,  and 
wish  him,  his  wife  Alice  Marie,  and  their  four 
chiWren  continued  success  in  the  future. 


OVERTAXED  AMERICANS 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  editorial  from  last  Friday  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Jack  Kemp  accurately  evaluates  the 
goals  of  President  Clinton  arid  how  he  is  in 
essence  blocking  these  goals  by  overtaxing 
Amerk:a. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19.  1993] 

Taxes  vs.  Growth 

(By  Jack  Kemp) 

Washington— The  Clinton  campaign  that 
promised  a  plan  for  economic  growth  has 
suddenly  turned  into  an  Administration  de- 
manding across-the-t)oard  sacrifice  from  the 
American  people.  Indeed,  the  myth  that 
Americans  are  undertaxed  has  become  the 
defining  principle  behind  President  Clinton's 
economic  policy.  The  truth  is  that  Ameri- 
cans are  overtaxed,  not  undertaxed. 

Sacrifice  is  not  an  economic  policy  and  it's 
certainly  not  a  goal  for  which  the  nation 
should  be  striving.  Besides,  it's  not  the  peo- 
ple who  need  to  sacrifice,  it's  the  bloated 
Government. 

More  important,  raising  tax  rates  will  not 
reduce  the  deficit  but  weaken  our  fragile 
economy.  The  faulty  premise  behind  the  1990 
budget  agreement  was  that  higher  taxes 
would  lead  to  more  revenue,  lower  deficits 
and  growth.  Instead,  the  deficit  increased 
firom  3.1  percent  of  G.N. P.  in  1990  to  5  percent 
by  1992  because  the  anticipated  tax  revenue 
failed  to  materialize,  as  it  alway  does  when 
taxes  rise. 

According  to  some  estimates,  the  slow- 
down in  growth  after  the  budget  agreement 
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cost  the  Treasury  $183  billion,  six  times  the 
amount  of  Mr.  Clinton's  $31  billion  "stimu- 
lus" package.  Expanding  growth  and  oppor- 
tunity for  everyone,  not  redistribution  of 
wealth,  must  be  the  highest  goal  of  economic 
policy.  In  fact,  we  should  set  a  goal  of  dou- 
bling the  size  of  our  economy,  to  $10  trillion 
from  the  present  $5  trillion,  in  no  more  than 
12  years. 

Achieving  the  needed  4  to  6  percent  growth 
rates  requires  a  radically  different  path  than 
the  Clinton  plan  of  higher  income  taxes, 
surtaxes,  new  energy  taxes  and  taxes  on  So- 
cial Security  recipients.  Instead,  we  must 
build  a  strong  foundation  of  incentives  for 
entrepreneurship  and  productivity. 

TAXES 

In  his  campaign.  Bill  Clinton  accepted  the 
principle  that  cutting  capital  gains  taxes 
spurs  growth.  Our  unindexed  gains  tax  is  a 
huge  barrier  to  capital  formation  and  job 
creation.  We  should  eliminate  this  tax  or  at 
least  reduce  and  index  it  for  inflation.  We 
must  also  reverse  the  trend  toward  higher 
income  taxes  with  a  flatter,  fairer  and  sim- 
pler tax  code,  one  that  rewards,  not  pun- 
ishes, success. 

GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

Government  at  all  levels  spends  too  much, 
consuming  nearly  40  percent  of  G.N. P..  up 
from  26  percent  in  1960.  If  the  private  sector 
is  the  engine  of  economic  growth,  then  we 
must  restore  the  balance  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  One  proposal  would  be 
freeze  spending  and  limit  the  growth  rate  of 
entitlements  except  Social  Security,  to  in- 
flation plus  population  growth.  This  would 
still  allow  a  5  to  6  percent  annual  increase, 
permitting  us  to  meet  social  obligations 
while  producing  substantial  savings. 

TRADE 

Restricted  trade  forces  companies  to  com- 
pete for  special  treatment  from  government 
instead  of  competing  to  develop  better  prod- 
ucts. Open  trade  forces  governments  to  com- 
pete to  lower  taxes  and  reduce  regulations  to 
make  their  economies  more  competitive. 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration  seems 
intent  on  a  protectionist  path  of  higher  tar- 
iffs matched  by  retaliation  by  our  trading 
partners.  Tariffs  averaging  27  percent  on  im- 
ported steel  and  restrictions  on  U.S.  pur- 
chases of  European  communications  equip- 
ment have  already  been  proposed.  While  Mr. 
Clinton  has  endorsed  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement,  our  goal  should  be 
nothing  less  than  global  trade  liberalization. 

Mr.  Clinton  has  outlined  some  laudable 
goals:  creating  new  jobs,  ending  welfare  as 
we  know  it.  reducing  the  deficit,  encouraging 
the  private  sector  as  the  engine  of  growth. 
Unfortunately,  his  tax  increases  directly 
conflict  with  these  goals.  While  at  times  he 
sounded  like  John  Kennedy  and  Ronald 
Reagan,  tragically,  his  policies  are  closer  to 
those  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  Jimmy  Carter. 


THE  CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY,  CO, 
PUBLIC  LANDS  TRANSFER  ACT 
OF  1993 


HON.  DAVID  L  SKAGGS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24. 1993 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  today  the  Clear  Creek  County,  CO, 
Public  Lands  Transfer  Act  of  1993.  This  legis- 
lation will  clarify  land  ownership  questions  in 
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one  of  the  Colorado  counties  I  represent,  will 
assist  with  open  space  and  historic  site  pro- 
tection, will  help  complete  consolidation  of  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  [BLM]  administra- 
tion in  eastern  Colorado,  and  will  save  the 
Federal  Govemment  money. 

As  part  of  its  plan  to  merge  its  eastern  Colo- 
rado operations  into  one  administrative  office, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  intends  to 
dispose  of  most  of  its  surface  lands  in  north- 
eastern Colorado.  This  bill  will  help  achieve 
that  goal  by  transferring  without  further  delay 
some  14,000  acres  of  land  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
to  the  State  of  Colorado,  to  Clear  Creek  Coun- 
ty, and  to  the  towns  of  Georgetown  and  Silver 
Plume,  CO. 

A  cooperative  working  group  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  has  studied  the  var- 
ious parcels  involved,  and  has  suggested  a 
distribution  plan  that  works  b)est  for  each  of 
the  agencies  involved.  The  bill  reflects  their 
distribution  agreement. 

First,  it  transfers  3,500  acres  of  BLM  land  to 
the  Arapaho  National  Forest,  with  the  Forest 
Service  responsible  for  its  administration.  This 
transfer  clears  up  some  clumsy  boundary  lines 
on  the  forest  and  relieves  BLM  of  responsibil- 
ity for  small  parcels  that  would  be  more  appro- 
priately managed  as  forest  land. 

Second,  it  transfers  approximately  3,200 
acres  of  land  to  the  State  of  Colorado,  the 
county,  and  the  towns  I've  mentioned.  Again, 
this  is  intended  to  clear  up  confusing  bound- 
aries, and  will  facilitate  management  of  those 
lands  for  wildlife,  recreation,  and  other  public 
purposes. 

A  third  category  of  lands,  totaling  some 
7,300  acres,  will  be  transferred  to  Clear  Creek 
County.  After  it  prepares  a  comprehensive 
land  use  plan  for  tf>ese  lands,  the  county  may 
resell  some  of  the  land — as  BLM  eventually 
could  do  itself  if  the  lands  stayed  in  Federal 
ownership.  By  having  the  county  rather  than 
BLM  sell  these  lands,  they  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  private  use  far  quicker  and  without  the 
Federal  Government  incurring  major  expense 
in  surveying  them.  Of  the  net  proceeds  from 
those  larxJ  sales,  half  will  go  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  other  half  will  t>e  used  by 
the  county  for  parks,  open  space,  historical 
preservation  and  interpretation,  and  environ- 
mental education. 

BLM  tias  long  intended  to  transfer  tfiese 
lands;  however,  under  current  law,  the  BLM 
must  first  complete  detailed  boundary  surveys. 
Since  the  lands  in  question  include  many 
small,  odd-shaped  parcels,  the  BLM  estimates 
that  boundary  surveys  would  take  at  least  an- 
other 1 5  years  to  complete,  and  could  cost  as 
much  as  S3  million. 

My  bill  would  simplify  this  transfer  arvj  avoid 
that  expense.  Under  this  legislation,  which  is 
based  on  a  draft  proposed  by  local  BLM  offi- 
cials and  supported  by  local  governments,  the 
BLM  could  transfer  the  lands  in  question  with- 
out final  detailed  surveys.  Instead,  the  parcels 
would  be  defined  only  by  range  and  township 
location  and  by  existing  maps.  Any  final  sur- 
veys would  become  the  responsibility  of  the 
agencies  receiving  the  lands,  and  woukJ  be 
conducted  only  as  needed  after  those  trans- 
fers. 

This  bill  will  save  the  Federal  Government 
money  in  at  least  three  ways.  First,  it  will 
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greatly  improve  the  efficiency  of  Federal  land 
managenf>ent  in  Clear  Creek  County,  primarily 
by  consolidating  Federal  management  of  inter- 
mingled Forest  Service  and  BLM  lands.  Sec- 
ond, the  BLM  will  avoid,  as  I've  explained,  at 
least  S3  million  in  surveying  expense.  Third, 
transfer  of  lands  to  local  governments  will  re- 
duce the  Federal  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
[PILT]  funding  being  paid  to  the  counties  in 
compensation  for  local  services  provided  for 
these  tax-exempt  lands. 

The  new,  practical  process  authorized  in 
this  bill  may  serve  as  a  nx)del  for  transfers  in 
other  areas.  If  this  approach  is  ultimately  used 
in  two  other  counties  where  BLM  is  consider- 
ing similar  land  disposal  as  part  of  its  consoli- 
dation, the  Federal  cost  savings  in  northeast 
Colorado  will  total  neariy  Si  9  million.  That's 
compelling  in  and  of  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  culmination  of 
over  5  years  of  wori<  by  the  BLM,  the  Forest 
Service,  Clear  Creek  County  officials,  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  their  citizen  advisors.  It 
is  a  well  reasoned,  efficient  approach  that  is 
supported  by  all  of  the  parties  involved.  I  urge 
prompt  action  by  the  House  on  this  bill. 

Thank  you. 
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THE  1992  EVERETT  MCKINLEY 
DIRKSEN  AWARD 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANNA  CAMACHO 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  Mrs.  Anna  Camacho,  a  memtier  of 
my  Women's  Caucus  who  will  be  honored  as 
one  of  the  individuals  who  exemplifies  this 
year's  annual  breakfast  theme  of  "Women 
Who  Dare  To  Be  Different." 

Mrs.  Camacho  was  bom  on  October  9, 
1 944  in  Fajardo,  Puerto  Rico.  Upon  her  arrival 
in  New  York,  Mrs.  Camacho  began  to  work  to- 
wards helping  others  in  her  community.  She 
has  worked  diligently  to  help  improve  the  lives 
of  the  less  fortunate  in  her  community. 

Mrs.  Camacho  has  centered  many  pro- 
grams around  eliminating  social  problems  that 
plague  families  in  her  community.  She  has 
used  her  extensive  background  in  drug  abuse 
prevention  to  help  drug  addicted  parents  to  re- 
vitalize their  lives.  She  has  also  organized 
workshops  designed  to  curt)  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  in  African-American  and  Hispanic  fami- 
lies. In  addition,  Mrs.  Camacho  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  formation  of  AIDS  prevention 
and  parenting  classes  in  the  Brooklyn  commu- 
nity. 

Over  the  past  18  years,  Mrs.  Camacho  has 
involved  herself  in  projects  that  have  enabled 
her  to  reach  out  to  chikjren  in  her  community. 
She  has  worked  for  Community  School  District 
4,  educating  elementary  and  high  school  stu- 
dents about  the  dangers  of  drug  addiction. 
She  implemented  the  EPIC  program,  which 
helped  to  get  parents  involved  in  school  acfivi- 
ties.  Mrs.  Camacho  has  also  conducted  stu- 
dent discussion  groups,  coordinated  parents' 
workshops,  and  served  as  a  chaperone  on 
cultural  trips. 

Though  Mrs.  Camacho  spends  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  helping  others,  she  has 
found  the  time  to  raise  four  wonderful  daugh- 
ters. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1993 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
and  the  press  have  a  unique  and  sensitive  re- 
lationship. We  all  too  often  are  critical  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  news  media,  but  we  know 
the  workings  of  our  institution  deserve  the 
scrutiny  and  analysis  that  only  a  free  press 
can  give. 

It  is  a  tough  job  reporting  on  Congress,  but 
sometimes  a  journalist  finds  the  balance  of 
critical  judgment  and  interpretation  that  not 
only  reports  but  educates. 

Janet  Hook,  senior  writer  for  Congressional 
Quarterly  is  one  such  journalist.  Ms.  Hook  was 
recently  awarded  the  1992  Everett  McKinley 
Dirksen  Award  for  Distinguished  Reporting  of 
Congress,  given  annually  by  tb»e  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  Congressional  Leadership 
Research  Center,  a  nonprofit  education  and 
research  institution  that  sponsors  grants, 
awards,  and  educational  programs  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  its  leaders.  The  Dirksen  Center  is  located 
in  Pekin,  IL. 

As  the  independent  panel  of  judges  said: 

Ms.  Hook  *  *  *  has  for  the  past  decade 
helped  scholars,  the  press,  and  the  general 
public  understand  the  internal  workings  of 
Congress.  Her  sophisticated  analyses  make 
sense  of  and  appreciate  the  structure  and 
functioning  of  this  complex  legislative  body. 
While  aware  of  its  deficiencies.  Hook  never 
gratuitously  denigrates  Congress.  Instead 
she  provides  a  fresh,  clearheaded  perspective 
on  the  challenges  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  kind  of  reporting 
this  institution  needs  and  that  the  American 
people  deserve.  I'm  glad  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  tbie  fine  work  of  Janet 
Hook. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  DR.  MAR- 
SHALL LORENZO  SHEPARD.  JR. 


HON.  LUQEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1993 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  rise  today  to  honor  an  outstanding  gen- 
tleman from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Lorenzo  Shepard,  who  has  tieen  des- 
ignated as  chaplain  for  the  day. 

Dr.  Shepard  is  a  beacon  of  the  Philadelphia 
community  who  dedicates  his  life  to  serving 
others.  As  the  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Olivet  Taber- 
nacle Baptist  Church,  his  ministry  magnifi- 
cently touches  many  lives. 

Much  of  his  overwhelming  success  can  be 
attributed  to  his  ability  to  bring  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  together  in  an  effort  to  make  our 
society  a  better  place  to  live. 

In  many  instances,  he  has  led  the  struggle 
for  economic  developnient,  civil  rights,  and  im- 
proved health  care  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Lorenzo  Shepard  is  a  man 
who  is  not  afraid  to  work  hard  for  the  values 
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in  which  he  believes.  Through  the  years,  he 
has  tirelessly  worked  with  a  variety  of  organi- 
zations aimed  at  combatir>g  such  social  prob- 
lems as  homelessness,  crime  and  inadequate 
health  care  that  plague  our  Nation  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  tbte  mention  of  Dr. 
Shepard's  name,  words  such  as  commitment, 
integrity,  and  caring  come  to  mirxJ. 

As  we  celebrate  Black  History  Month,  I  am 
extremely  honored  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Shepard  today.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  him  as  our  chaplain  for 
the  day,  and  for  the  significant  contributions 
tfiat  he  has  made  to  our  society. 


MAKING  THE  SACRIFICE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24, 1993 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  article  "Agents  of  What  Change?"  in 
the  February  22,  1993  edition  of  Newsweek. 
George  Will  makes  an  extremely  solid  point 
when  he  questions  President  Clinton  and  his 
ability  to  actually  make  a  substantial  change 
within  the  Govemment. 

[From  Newsweek,  Feb.  22,  1993] 

AGENTS  OF  WHAT  CHANGE? 

President  Clinton  is  quite  cross  about  "the 
economic  elite."  a.k.a.  "the  privileged  few." 
and  is  promising  to  punish  them  by  raising 
their  taxes.  That  will  teach  them  not  to  do 
it  again.  (Do  what?  Make  a  lot  of  money, 
presumably.  Or  keep  too  much  of  it  because 
of  1980s  tax  laws  tl\at  Democratic  majorities 
in  Congress  supported.)  By  taxing  the  rich, 
as  well  as  calling  them  names,  he  hopes  to 
make  more  palatable  the  "sacrifices,"  a.k.a. 
tax  increases,  he  hopes  to  impose  on  the  vir- 
tuous middle  class. 

The  use  of  the  word  "sacrifice"  by  the  po- 
litical class  is  most  frequent  when  the  next 
election  is  most  distant.  The  word  is  much  in 
use  these  days.  Some  taxpayers  who  are  not 
in  a  sacrificing  mood  insist  that,  in  the  lexi- 
con of  the  political  class,  the  word  "sac- 
rifice" means  that  citizens  are  supposed  to 
mail  even  more  of  their  income  to  Washing- 
ton so  that  the  political  class  will  not  have 
to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  spending  it.  Per- 
haps it  was  to  counter  such  grumpiness  that 
Clinton  last  week  imposed  "sacrifice"  on  the 
White  House,  as  that  word  is  understood 
when  Washington  is  doing  the  sacrificing. 
Because  Washington  has  adopted  a  stem 
moral  tone  about  the  citizenry's  past  sins 
and  coming  penances,  it  is  interesting  to  ex- 
amine Clinton's  attempt  to  be  exemplary 
with  White  House  sacrifices. 

Last  autumn  he  promised  a  25  percent  cut 
in  the  White  House  stalT.  Last  week,  while 
slashing  the  fleet  of  White  House  cars  from 
106  to  104.  he  exempted  from  his  staff  cuts 
two  large  parts  of  the  executive  office  of  the 
presidency— the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Office  of  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, which  have  between  them  800 
jobs.  Then  he  cut  to  1.044  from  the  total  of 
1.394  (exclusive  of  OMB  and  the  Trade  Office) 
that  worked  at  the  Bush  White  House  on 
Election  Day.  However,  the  Bush  staff  was 
the  biggest  in  history.  Reagan's  was  785.  So, 
having  defined  the  White  House  staff  nar- 
rowly, and  having  begun  fl-om  an  unusually 
high  base  line,  Clinton  trimmed  350  employ- 
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ees.  But  117  of  them  have  been  on  detail  from 
other  a«:encies,  to  which  they  will  return. 
And  the  many  consultants  belnsf  hired  by 
other  agencies  to  serve  Mrs.  Clinton's  health 
care  task  force  are  not  counted  as  White 
House  staff. 

All  this  will  "save"  $10  million.  5  percent 
of  a  $200  million  budget.  The  $10  million 
"saved"  will  be  spent  on  upgrading  White 
House  telephones  and  computer  systems.  The 
cuts  are  due  by  October.  Meanwhile,  the  staff 
will  grow  as  personnel  workers  are  hired  to 
hire  new  executive  branch  employees.  In 
fact,  Clinton  may  be  the  first  president  in  re- 
cent memo-y  to  ask  Congress,  in  his  first  six 
months,  for  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  Jr..  a  Democrat  in 
good  standing,  a  historian  of  high  stature 
and  a  member  of  President  Kennedy's  staff, 
notes  that  since  the  explosive  growth  of  staff 
under  President  Nixon,  presidents'  wives 
have  had  larger  staffs  than  FDR  had  while 
wrestling  with  the  Depression,  and  vice 
presidents  have  had  larger  staffs  than  FDR 
had  while  waging  a  world  war.  But  "tumes- 
cent" staffs  (Schleslnger's  delicious  descrip- 
tion) seem  normal  to  people  with  a  weak 
sense  of  the  past. 

Self-styled  "agents  of  change"  often  have 
their  gaze  fixed  so  firmly  on  the  future  that 
they  have  little  sense  of  how  much  the  fed- 
eral government  has  recently  changed.  So 
they  can  hardly  imagine,  let  alone  under- 
take, serious  change.  So  it  is  that  Clinton, 
having  been  in  government  all  his  life,  and 
now  living  in  the  belly  of  Leviathan,  has  or- 
dered a  piddling  cut  of  one  third  of  the  700 
advisory  boards  and  commissions  that  cost 
$150  million  annually.  He  suggests  a  few  that 
are  expendable,  such  as  the  Advisory  Panel 
for  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Job  Ti- 
tles. 

GARGANTUAN  GOVERNMENT 

Today's  political  class  "has  been  so  social- 
ized by.  and  is  so  acclimated  to.  today's  gar- 
gantuan government,  that  the  class  is  in- 
capable of  stepping  back  and  asking  such  ob- 
vious questions  as:  If  the  deficit  is  such  a 
menace  that  "sacrifices"  (beyond  the  Belt- 
way) are  imperative,  should  the  federal  gov- 
ernment be  running  a  railroad?  Of  course 
not.  Sell  Amtrak.  Before  taxpayers  are  com- 
pelled to  work  even  more  days  each  year  for 
Washington,  should  not  Washington  stop 
subsidizing  academics,  play-wrights,  the 
price  of  ballet  tickets,  the  television  fare  of 
the  middle  class?  Terminate  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting.  The  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  was  bom  in  1936  when 
only  10  percent  of  rural  America  had  elec- 
tricity. By  1970.  98  percent  did.  Must  the 
REA  be  immortal? 

Thousands  of  such  Questions  should  be 
asked,  and  would  be  if  the  president  were 
really  an  "agent  of  change."  rather  than  a 
conventional  product  of  the  political  class. 
What  we  need  is  a  president  with  a  radical- 
ism rooted  in  the  past. 

Until  well  into  this  century,  the  federal 
budget  reflected  a  particular  understanding 
of  the  Constitution.  The  budget  dealt  with  a 
few  fundamental  undertakings — defense,  rev- 
enue collection,  public  works  that  neither 
the  private  sector  nor  lower  governments 
were  ab^e  to  provide.  Today  the  budget  re- 
flects the  federal  government's  swollen  sense 
of  its  purview  and  competence— its  eagerness 
to  promote  prosperity,  fine-tune  "fairness," 
administer  "compassion,"  nurture  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  so  on,  everywhere. 

For  about  150  years  after  the  Founding, 
many  political  controversies  at  the  federal 
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level  were  apt  to  begin  with  debate  about 
constitutional  principle — whether  the  federal 
government's  enumerated  powers  entitled  it 
to  act  in  a  particular  field.  Only  after  that 
came  debate  about  the  proper  policy  for  that 
field.  Today  nobody— nobody— in  either  the 
legislative  or  executive  branch  believes  that 
there  is  any  subject,  any  sphere,  from  which 
the  federal  government  is  constitutionally 
excluded.  However,  the  eclipse  of  that  idea 
does  not  mean  that  prudence  should  not  do 
what  constitutional  principle  once  did— re- 
strain the  federal  government's  itch  to  be  ac- 
tive everywhere,  in  the  process  discrediting 
itself  and  making  a  mockery  of  federalism. 

A  few  days  before  Clinton  trumpeted  his 
$10  million  White  House  "saving"  that  will 
be  spent  on  the  White  House,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  advisory  council  ap- 
proved another  $67  million  in  grants.  And  so 
it  goes  as  Washington  warns  taxpayers  that 
they  must  steel  themselves  to  make  "sac- 
rifices." 
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RECYCLING  miTIATIVES  GRANT 
ACT 


LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 
REVITALIZATION  ACT 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Low-Income  Housing  Revitalization 
Act.  This  legislation  addresses  the  critical 
growing  shortage  of  affordable  and  decent 
housing  for  many  of  America's  neediest  fami- 
lies and  individuals. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  twofold: 
First,  it  seeks  to  encourage  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  affordable  and  decent 
housing  for  low-income  families  by  providing 
attractive  investment  irxientives  to  private  in- 
vestors willing  to  rehabilitate  or  construct  low- 
irxx}me  housing  units.  Second,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes sarx:tions  against  slum  larxJIords  to 
make  permanent  the  low-income  housing  tax 
credit  while  denying  these  credits  to  slumlords 
of  low-income  rental  units  who  consistently 
violate  State  and  local  health  and  safety  build- 
ir>g  codes  by  maintaining  substandard  rental 
(rousing  units.  The  bill  would  also  provide  in- 
vestnnent  incentives  to  private  developers  to 
rehabilitate  and  construct  new  low-income 
housing  units  through  shortening  the  deprecia- 
tion period,  and  exempts  from  the  passive-loss 
limitation  certain  deductions  relating  to  k)w-in- 
come  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  new  construction  of  housing 
(or  low-  and  rrxxlerate-income  families  and  irv 
divlduals  is  at  a  virtual  standstill.  Scores  of  ex- 
isting housing  units  will  continue  to  disappear 
as  okler  buildings  are  destroyed  and  replaced 
with  higher  priced  rental  units  and  condomirv 
iums,  leaving  millions  of  Americans  without  a 
decent  place  to  live  and  perhaps  throwing 
thousands  of  other  families  with  children  into 
the  ranks  of  homelessness. 

The  Low-Income  Housing  Revitalization  Act 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  combat- 
ing this  Nation's  unprecedented  housing  crisis. 
This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  in  providing 
some  assistance  for  the  many  who  des- 
perately need  safe,  affordable,  arxj  low-in- 
come housing.  I  seek  the  support  and  cosporv 
sorship  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 


HON.  LOUISE  McINTOSH  SLAUGHTIR 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  24, 1993 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  135  million 
tons  of  trash  and  gartwge  are  produced  by 
Americans  every  year:  1 ,080  pounds  of  waste 
per  citizen. 

At  the  same  time,  all  across  the  country, 
landfills  are  closing.  Of  the  5,499  landfills  in 
operation  in  1988,  a  mere  3,332  still  exist 
today — a  decrease  of  nearly  40  percent  in 
only  5  years.  Ten  of  our  States  have  less  than 
5  years'  waste  disposal  capacity  remaining. 

Clearly,  the  solution  is  to  reduce  the  waste 
we  produce  and  to  recycle  as  much  of  It  as 
possik>le. 

We  have  been  trying  to  do  just  that.  New 
York's  Monroe  County,  my  home,  has  an  ag- 
gressive arxJ  successful  curbside  recycling 
program  as  our  community  seeks  to  meet  the 
ERA'S  new  goal  of  recycling  25  percent  of  our 
waste  Stream  within  the  next  4  years. 

Our  efforts,  though  commendable,  fall  short 
of  what  needs  to  t>e  dorw  to  reach  our  recy- 
cling potential,  because,  unfortunately,  rrot  all 
of  the  product  collected  nationwide  have  mar- 
kets. 

What  we  need  is  to  create  new  uses  (or  old 
goods.  But,  as  of  today,  we  lack  the  techno- 
logical means  to  do  this.  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation that  will  encourage  American  entre- 
preneurs to  develop  innovative  ways  to  recy- 
cle our  dwindling  resources. 

The  Recycling  Initiative  Grant  Act  will  pro- 
vide Federal  grants  to  support  creation  of  irv 
novative  recycling  techniques.  At  a  total  an- 
nual cost  of  S3  million,  this  program  would  t>e 
a  cost-effective  way  to  erx;ourage  recycling. 
Each  $100,000  grant  to  an  individual,  nonprofit 
or  commercial  organization,  or  locality  will  sup- 
port development  of  new  metfxxjs  to  separate, 
collect,  reuse,  market,  or  produce  goods  with 
recycled  materials. 

This  program  will  be  authorized  for  4  years 
and  requires  that  grant  recipients  report  to  the 
EPA  the  final  results  of  their  projects.  This 
necessary  feedback  should  provide  an  invalu- 
able information  base  for  other  recyclers  and 
help  us  work  toward  a  comprehensive  national 
recycling  polk:y  in  the  future. 

It  is  imperative  thtat  we  find  innovative  ways 
to  market  the  resources  we  so  dutifully  recy- 
cle, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Recycling  Initiatives  Grant  Act. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHARON  G.  WOMACK 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1993 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  34  years,  the 
State  of  Arizona's  Department  of  Lilxary,  Ar- 
chives, and  Public  Records  was  well-served 
by  a  dedk:ated,  caring,  and  energetic  individ- 
ual, Sharon  G.  Womack.  After  a  long  fought 
battle  with  cancer,  Sharon  passed  away  on 
January  28,  1993.  Her  efforts  to  promote  the 
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expansion  of  library  services  throughout  Ari- 
zona can  be  seen  from  little  Indian  villages 
and  communities  to  metropolitan  libraries. 

Sharon's  work  and  service  was  recognized 
and  respected  by  many.  Former  Arizona  State 
Representative  Polly  Rosenbaum  said  of 
Sharon,  "She  was  a  gentle,  kind,  and  caring 
person,  the  epitome  of  professionalism.  She 
was  living  proof  that  anyone  can  achieve  their 
goals  through  perseverance  and  hard  work." 
Nancy  Cummings,  president  of  the  Arizona 
State  Library  Association  said,  "Sharon  leaves 
a  legacy  of  dedication  and  commitment  to  Ari- 
zona libraries  and  to  the  profession."  "Her  tre- 
mendous energies  and  professional  abilities 
will  speak  well  for  Arizona  from  now  on," 
praised  Alvin  Bartow,  superintendent  of  the 
Colorado  City  Unified  School  District. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record,  biographical  text  from  a  special  edi- 
tion of  the  Arizona  Libraries  NewsWeek. 
Sharon  G.  Womack 
june  13,  imo-january  28.  1993 

Sharon's  first  library  job  was  that  of  an  as- 
sistant at  Central  High  School  in  Phoenix. 
Later,  she  moved  to  'Vuma.  where  she 
worked  on  the  Bookmobile  in  the  mid-19608. 
The  following  four  years  were  griven  to  the 
state's  Library  Extension  Service,  then  sev- 
eral years  part-time  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona Library  as  she  completed  her  college 
degree  in  Business  Administration  and  her 
Master's  in  Library  Science. 

Sharon  served  the  town  of  Miami  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Miami  Memorial-Gila  County  Li- 
brary in  the  early  19708,  then  moved  on  to 
take  the  helm  of  the  Maricopa  County  Li- 
brary In  1976.  Two  years  later  she  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Director  of  the  state  library 
agency,  and  then  Director  in  1979  upon  the 
retirement  of  Margruerite  Cooley. 

In  her  15-year  tenure,  Sharon  effected  posi- 
tive change  for  both  the  Department  and  the 
state's  libraries  in  many  ways.  She  led  the 
state's  participation  in  two  White  House 
conferences  on  library  service.  The  Depart- 
ment grew  from  83  employees  with  a  $1.9  mil- 
lion budget  to  112  employees  of)erating  with 
a  budget  of  nearly  $5  million  plus  $1.5  million 
in  federal  funds  used  by  libraries  statewide. 

Sharon  managed  an  agency  which  grew  to 
be  unlike  most  state  library  agencies  in  sev- 
eral respects.  It  is  one  of  only  two  in  the  na- 
tion which  is  part  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
government,  plus  it  includes  several  non-li- 
brary-related subdivisions,  some  of  which 
came  to  the  agency  as  a  direct  result  of 
Sharon's  demonstrated  managerial  ability. 

The  Department  now  includes  these  units: 
the  state  Archives,  the  state  Records  Man- 
agement Center,  the  state  Law  Library,  the 
Research  Library,  the  regional  Library  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Li- 
brary Extension,  the  State  Capitol  Museum 
and  the  Hall  of  Fame  Museum.  In  addition  to 
the  day-to-day  management  of  these  units, 
the  Department  is  responsible  for  convening 
21  state  boards,  commissions  and  oversight 
committees. 

Among  her  many  accomplishments  at  the 
state  level,  Sharon  particularly  enjoyed  the 
significant  expansion  of  the  agency's  phys- 
ical facilities,  as  she  played  a  principal  role 
in  planning  and  directing  construction  of  the 
new  State  Records  Management  Center,  the 
regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Phys- 
ically Handicapped,  and  the  state  Law  Li- 
brary, as  well  as  the  rehabilitation  and  res- 
toration of  the  1898  State  Capitol  and  the 
original  Phoenix  Carnegie  Library  building. 

Less  visible  than  these  structures,  but  per- 
haps more  important  to  the  state's  library 
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community,  was  Sharon's  commitment  to  an 
ongoing  planning  and  development  process,  a 
complex  structure  which  regularly  updates 
ways  In  which  the  state  agency  assists  and 
benefits  the  library  community.  The  Arizona 
Network,  an  Interlibrary  resource  exchange, 
is  one  recent  example  of  this  process. 

Sharon  regularly  sought  new  and  better 
ways  to  serve  the  state's  needs.  She  was  par- 
ticularly proud  of  this  newsletter's  debut  in 
early  1987,  and  she  worked  tirelessly  with 
community  leaders  to  obtain  the  original 
charter  for  the  Arizona  Center  for  the  Book 
in  1988. 

For  those  of  us  fortunate  to  work  with 
Sharon  on  a  daily  basis,  she  was  a  never-end- 
ing package  of  surprises.  She  was  quick  and 
sharp  in  her  anger  at  employees  who  forgot— 
for  even  a  moment— that  they  serve  the  pub- 
lic and  that  the  public  always  comes  first. 
She  cared  passionately  about  the  way  the 
agency  was  perceived,  and  worked  unceas- 
ingly in  her  efforts  to  attract  top-notch 
staff.  She  was  always  the  first  to  laugh  at 
her  own  foibles,  and  always  the  first  to  offer 
her  hand  to  someone  in  need. 

One  example  of  her  inherent  generosity 
came  in  late  1989.  Many  Arizonans  will  re- 
member the  statewide  shock  which  gripped 
us  all  in  early  November  of  that  year,  when 
a  paralyzing  earthquake  devastated  the  San 
Francisco.  California,  area.  Next  day.  while 
most  of  us  were  still  dazed,  the  ever  prac- 
tical Arizona  State  Librarian  dispatched  an 
offer  of  help  to  the  stricken  area's  major  re- 
source libraries,  which  had  suffered  earth, 
fire,  water  and  electronic  damage.  Pragmati- 
cally using  land-based  express  delivery  when 
phone,  fax  and  radio  lines  were  down,  Sharon 
wrote  to  offer  unlimited  access  to  Arizona's 
best,  the  agency's  nationally-known  archival 
conservator.  In  typical  fashion,  she  made  the 
offer  with  no  strings:  for  as  long  as  he  was 
needed  there  would  be  no  charge  for  his  serv- 
ices. 

Sharon's  many  achievements  and  accom- 
plishments did  not  come  without  personal 
cost.  At  times,  the  apparently  preoccupied 
executive  hid  the  concerned  woman  counsel- 
ing fellow  cancer  victims  about  daily  sur- 
vival strategies.  Other  times,  challenged  to 
seek  a  vision  for  statewide  library  service, 
she  would  rail  at  the  policy-level  responsibil- 
ities of  her  position,  preferring  by  her  nature 
to  focus  on  the  little  guys,  the  individuals, 
the  real  people  for  whom  she  might  make  a 
difference.  And.  inevitably,  make  a  dif- 
ference she  did— for  a  lot  of  the  little  guys, 
for  many  individuals,  for  all  the  real  people 
who  together  form  that  vision  of  statewide 
library  service.  By  all  of  these  she  will  be 
sorely  missed,  and  fondly  remembered  by 
many  as  a  committed  colleague,  a  generous 
mentor,  and  a  caring  friend. 

An  old  Chinese  proverb  says  "One  genera- 
tion plants  the  tree,  another  gets  the  shade." 
For  all  Arizonans,  Sharon  G.  Womack  plant- 
ed the  future. 


MILK  THE  SACRED  COWS 


HON.  MAJOR  H  OWENS 

of  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24. 1993 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  time  has 
come.  The  President  has  offered  a  bold  and 
brilliant  master  plan  to  set  the  Nation  on 
course  toward  the  year  2000.  We  applaud 
t)oth  the  courage  and  the  imagination  of  the 
new  administration.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
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Congress.  Members  of  Congress  must  ad- 
dress this  grand  design  with  equal  boWness, 
brilliance,  courage  and  Imagination. 

It  is  time  now  to  examine  the  details  of  the 
great  blueprint.  A  thorough  review  of  this  very 
complex  matter  is  expected  by  our  friends  in 
the  new  administration.  Our  pal,  Leon  Panetta, 
woukj  be  disappointed  if  we  failed  to  call  to  his 
attention  certain  pieces  of  budget  waste  that 
he  has  overiooked.  There  are  also  certain  vital 
expenditures  that  have  been  reduced  in  error 
which  must  be  pinpointed  for  Leon. 

Certain  sacred  cows  have  not  been  cut 
enough.  The  CIA  Is  ainnost  obsolete  and 
therefore  certainly  could  take  an  $8  tjillion  cut 
without  in  any  way  endangering  the  Nation's 
security.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is 
the  operation  whose  very  well  paid  agents 
coukJ  not  predict  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
economy.  Senator  Moynihan  has  proposed 
the  Agency's  total  elimination.  My  very  con- 
servative proposal  is  that  we  merely  cut  S8  bil- 
lion from  the  budget.  TNs  is  a  sacred  cow  that 
must  be  milked. 

We  must  alert  Leon  to  the  fact  that  here  is 
an  opportunity  to  get  two  for  one.  I  propose 
that  we  cut  S8  billion  from  the  CIA  budget  and 
use  only  S4  billron  of  this  arrwunt  to  improve 
the  budgets  of  vitally  needed  national  func- 
tions. Education  should  be  first  on  the  agenda. 
Schools  need  an  infusion  of  emergency  funds 
to  save  them  from  irretrievable  damage  result- 
ing from  harsh  budget  cuts  in  75  percent  of 
the  school  systems  of  the  Nation.  Head  Start 
alone  is  not  enough.  There  must  be  an  imme- 
diate launching  of  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  improvement  of  education  from  pre- 
school to  postgraduate  and  continuing  edu- 
cation. To  focus  only  on  Head  Start  is  to  cre- 
ate an  educational  dodo  dinosaur. 

Use  half  of  the  S4  billion  rescued  ft^om 
squandering  by  the  CIA  to  improve  putJiic 
schools.  The  remaining  S2  tjillion  is  badly 
needed  to  save  endangered  pulslk:  libraries 
which  are  dying  every  day.  Pell  grants  need 
more  realistic  funding.  TRIO  programs  help  to 
guarantee  that  American  children  will  one  day 
be  operating  the  new  test  tubes  and  tech- 
nology spun  off  by  the  super  conductor 
collider  and  the  space  station.  Only  foreign 
scientists  will  be  capable  of  benefiting  from 
these  long-term  scientific  investments  if  we  do 
not  address  the  science  education  emergency 
in  our  schools. 

Other  sacred  cows,  in  additk>n  to  the  CIA, 
must  b>e  thoroughly  milked.  NATO  is  a  pork 
barrel  for  European  generals.  Along  with  the 
overseas  bases,  NATO  should  be  shut  down 
immediately.  We  must  also  remind  Leon  that 
the  construction  of  Seawotf  submarines  as  a 
make-wor1<  welfare  project  is  far  too  experv 
sive.  Tum  the  Seawotf  factories  into  museums 
and  let  the  wort<ers  lecture  school  children  on 
the  complexities  of  weapons  construction. 
Even  if  these  new  instructors  are  paid  twice 
the  minimum  wage,  there  would  be  substantial 
savings  for  the  taxpayers. 

Milk  the  sacred  cows  and  invest  the  savings 
in  starving  educational  improvement  efforts. 
This  is  the  message  we  must  help  an  enlight- 
ened administration  to  communicate  to  all  w(x) 
are  honestly  concerned. 

Milk  the  Sacred  cows 
No  pain 
No  gain 
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Tbe  CIA  budget 

Is  still  insane 

Time  for  peace 

No  cold  war  grease 

To  oil 

Tbe  contract  flow 

Promote  the  show 

To  spoil  fat  generals 

To  feed  the  greed 

To  bleed  the  schools 

Reward  the  fools 

No  pain 

No  gain 

Sea  wolves 

Are  obsolete 

An  extinct  species 

Not  worth 

Their  weight  in 

Biodegradable  feces 

Sea  wolves 

Devour  reason 

Advocate 

Intellectual  treason 

Stalk  new  schools 

Breed  savage  rules 

Starving  libraries 

Sea  Wolves' 

Favorite  prey 

They  kill  a  few 

Every  frugal  day 

No  pain 

No  gain 

Old  cold  war  budgets 

Are  still  insane 

Star  wars  supercolliding 

With  deficit  reduction 

The  insane  game 

All  spaced  out 

But  not  enough 

The  budget  plain 

Is  still  too  rough 

Too  much  grain 

For  sacred  cows 

Overseas  bases 

Should  count 

Their  hours 

NATO  parasites 

Shed  their  perks 

Surrender  their  powers 

Milk  the  sacred  cows 

With  kind  and  gentle  flowers 

Bury  the  bull 

No  pain 

No  gain 

Lopsided  sacrifice 

Is  unpatriotic 

And  intellectually  profane. 


CHANGING  HIS  TONE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24. 1993 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  that  was  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  February  19.  1993.  In  this  editorial  entitled 
"That  Si  00,000  Ilk"  by  A.M.  Rosenthal  a  few 
good  points  are  made  regarding  President 
Clinton  arxj  what  he  is  asking  of  the  American 
people.  It's  very  interesting  to  took  at  how  he 
continues  to  change  his  tone  and  rhetoric  in 
order  to  get  wfiat  he  wants. 

Between  President  Clinton's  first  economic 
speech  and  his  second,  two  days  apart,  some- 
thing important  turned  up  missing. 

The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  his  chances  of  becoming  a 
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successful  President  would  be  to  keep  it 
missing— the  divisive  class-conflict  tone  that 
ran  through  parts  of  the  first  speech. 

That  talk,  laying  the  ground  for  the  Con- 
gressional address,  carried  too  much  of  the 
old,  dreary,  left-wing  cant  that  implies  that 
making  money  is  inherently  nasty,  that  peo- 
ple who  had  worked  hard  to  earn  more  could 
be  taxed  painfully  without  a  by-your-leave 
and  that  "special  interests"  are  all  evil  un- 
less of  course  they  turn  out  to  be  your  own 
cabinet  members. 

After  having  voted  once  for  George  Bush,  I 
decided  that  was  plenty  and  cast  my  vote  for 
Bill  Clinton.  So  I  knew  I  could  expect  more 
taxes,  and  should  be  prepared  to  put  my  wal- 
let where  my  vote  was. 

Like  many  others  of  my  dark  ilk— Ameri- 
cans who  after  a  lifetime  of  work  are  earning 
more  than  the  S100,000  a  year  that  now  is  the 
economic  mark  of  Cain— I  believe  that  the 
U.S.  can  bear  up  under  more  taxes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  makes  me  a  patriot, 
as  Mr.  Clinton  said  folks  think  back  where 
he  come  from.  But  I  will  not  be  happy  if  my 
epaulettes  are  stripped  from  me  by  the  Presi- 
dent if  I  do  not  agree  with  the  justification 
for  this  tax  or  that  new  spending. 

And  however  Arkansans  define  patriotism, 
I  am  sure  they  are  also  brought  up  to  say 
please  and  thank  you  and  to  talk  straight. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Clinton  said  that  the 
$100,000  rich  folk  were  going  to  pay  70  per- 
cent of  the  raise  in  income  taxes.  He  did  not 
bother  to  say  please  or  that  he  hoped  they 
would  think  about  it  and  see  the  necessity. 
Treated  without  contempt,  they  just  might. 

And  then  there  was  that  strange  bit  about 
how  higher  taxes  were  justified  because  of 
tax  breaks  the  upper-income  people  got  in 
the  80's. 

But  those  who  received  tax  breaks  had  not 
committed  any  crime  for  which  they  should 
now  be  flogged.  And  the  President  must 
know  that  a  lot  of  people  did  not  even  attain 
the  SIOO.OOO  punishment  level  until  the  80's 
and  then  only  because  of  years  of  risk-taking 
and  fruitful  work,  not  tax  manna. 

And  he  might  have  had  the  good  humor  to 
acknowledge  that  SIOO.OOO  is  not  all  that 
guilt-laden  an  income  if  you  do  not  have  free 
government  housing,  limousines,  weekend 
retreats,  jogging  tracks  and  household  help, 
know  what  I  mean? 

But  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Clinton  just  about 
dropped  the  class-struggle  tone.  He  said 
some  pleasant  things  about  business  and  ac- 
tually asked  the  SIOO.OOO  ()ariahs  for  support. 
Nice,  polite. 

Also  he  dispensed  with  that  time-honored 
Arkansas  Patriotism  Test  that  he  had  just 
invented.  Good  for  you.  Wednesday. 

We  have  weeks  to  examine  the  Clinton  pro- 
gram. Long  and  ground-breaking  as  it  is.  Mr. 
Clinton  will  have  to  put  considerable  flesh 
on  it  for  certain  Americans. 

We  are  the  people  who  are  ready  to  pay 
more,  even  painfully  more,  provided  we  also 
know  more— about  where  the  new  money  is 
going,  and  what  it  will  do  to  reduce  what  we 
detest  most.  In  his  speeches.  Mr.  Clinton 
barely  mentioned  it — the  daily  violence  of 
life  coming  from  race  hatred,  AIDS,  crime, 
drug  addiction. 

During  the  campaign.  America  acted  as  if 
the  world  did  not  exist.  Fantasy  time  is  over. 
So  how  will  the  new  taxes  help  America  ful- 
fill its  international  role,  if  at  all?  Doesn't 
seem  too  much  to  ask.  for  the  money. 

The  same  man  created  and  gave  both 
speeches.  This  is  a  complicated  man.  this 
young,  open-faced  President  of  ours — as  are 
most  people  of  great  achievement.  Many  peo- 
ple are  struggling  for  his  mind— and  he  is  one 
of  them. 
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So  his  tone  and  rhetoric  are  extremely  im- 
portant. If  he  cannot  rid  himself  of  divisive- 
us-against-them,  if  he  echoes  the  left's  eter- 
nal paranoid  suspicions  about  business,  suc- 
cess, endeavor  and  visions  of  America  other 
than  its  own,  he  will  hobble  himself  and  be 
unable  to  lead  the  country  to  the  fullness  of 
his  talent  and  energies. 

One  Clinton  mind  or  another  will  have  to 
prevail,  or  a  rational  and  candidly  explained 
compromise  between  them.  He  has  it  in  him 
to  lead,  but  not  if  he  sets  one  tone  on  Mon- 
days, another  on  Wednesdays. 


THE  CLINTON  ECONOMIC 
PROGRAM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday. 
February  24,  1993  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  Clinton  Economic  Progra.m 

In  his  address  to  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress. President  Clinton  laid  out  an  ambi- 
tious plan  to  improve  the  outlook  for  the 
economy  by  increasing  national  investment 
and  cutting  the  deficit.  Listening  to  the 
speech,  and  talking  to  Hoosiers.  I  got  a  sense 
of  how  difficult  and  painful  the  changes  tbe 
President  proposes  would  be.  He  is  proposing 
strong  economic  medicine  and  a  fundamen- 
tal shift  in  how  the  government  operates.  I 
do  not  agree  with  every  detail  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  but  at  least  it  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

Outline  of  Program:  Overall  President 
Clinton's  program  includes  spending  cuts 
and  tax  increases  totalling  S493  billion  over 
four  years— two-thirds  of  which  would  go  for 
deficit  reduction  and  one-third  for  invest- 
ments. Of  tbe  $493  billion  in  savings.  $247  bil- 
lion would  come  from  spending  cuts  and  $246 
billion  from  tax  increases. 

Tbe  President's  economic  plan  has  three 
main  components.  First,  it  would  provide  $30 
billion  in  immediate  stimulus  to  boost  the 
economy  and  create  jobs.  This  would  involve 
primarily  funds  for  public  infrastructure 
projects  and  summer  jobs,  plus  tax  credits  to 
stimulate  private  investment.  Second,  it 
contains  $160  billion  over  four  years  for  long- 
term  investment  "rebuild  America",  includ- 
ing investment  in  children  and  families,  in- 
frastructure, high  technology,  and  worker 
training,  as  well  as  tax  incentives  for  busi- 
ness. Third,  it  would  reduce  tbe  federal  budg- 
et deficit,  cutting  tbe  1997  projected  deficit 
by  $140  billion.  The  biggest  spending  cuts  in- 
clude reducing  new  weapons  purchases,  freez- 
ing pay  for  federal  workers,  and  cutting 
100.000  federal  jobs.  Most  of  the  tax  increases 
come  from  higher  taxes  on  the  wealthy. 

Observations:  The  I*resident  makes  some 
tough  political  decisions,  and  he  has  tried  to 
put  together  a  broad  package  of  shared  sac- 
rifice. He  has  recognized  that  the  time  to  try 
to  move  a  bold  package  is  now.  Less  than  30 
days  in  office,  he  has  crammed  into  one 
package  most  of  the  changes  he  wants  to 
make  in  the  next  four  years. 

He  is  seeking  to  reverse  disturbing  eco- 
nomic trends  in  this  country.  Americans 
have  consumed  too  much  and  saved  and  in- 
vested too  little.  Family  incomes  have  stag- 
nated. The  rate  of  growth  of  productivity, 
which  is  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the 


economy,  has  slowed.  And  the  gap  in  the  in- 
come between  the  rich  and  the  poor  has  wid- 
ened. Poverty  has  risen  and  the  federal  defi- 
cit just  keeps  rising  inexorably.  It  is  clearly 
unacceptable  to  let  tbe  deficit  keep  climbing 
and  standards  of  living  keep  dropping. 

The  President  has  put  forward  a  major  in- 
vestment plan  and  a  serious  long-term  defi- 
cit reduction  program.  He  is  moving  from  a 
deficit  budget  to  a  pay-as-you-go  budget, 
which  is  bound  to  cause  some  discomfort  but 
is  also  more  responsible.  People  do  not  want 
to  pay  more  taxes  or  see  favorite  govern- 
ment programs  cut  but  they  may  be  willing 
to  go  along  if  it  means  real  changes  in  the 
economy.  As  the  President  pointed  out  the 
time  has  come  for  blame  to  end. 

Key  Tests:  There  are  several  key  tests  for 
assessing  his  economic  recovery  plan.  First, 
is  it  honest?  The  President  seems  to  present 
the  economic  issues  honestly.  He  is  relying 
on  Congressional  Budget  Office  economic  as- 
sumptions rather  than  the  more  optimistic 
projections  of  his  own  economists.  And  he 
soundly  rejects  the  idea  that  there  can  be 
gain  without  pain,  that  you  can  simply  cut 
taxes,  increase  spending,  and  watch  tbe 
economy  soar. 

Second,  does  it  share  tbe  burdens  fairly? 
The  President  has  tried  hard  to  develop  a 
plan  that  Americans  would  perceive  as  fair, 
even  it  might  sting.  His  tax  plan  is  progres- 
sive: 50%  of  all  Americans  will  see  no  net  tax 
increase  at  all  (those  with  incomes  $30,000  or 
less).  Income  tax  rates  would  increase  for 
only  the  wealthiest  2%  of  Americans.  His 
proposed  energy  tax  was  designed  not  to  hurt 
any  one  region  of  tbe  country  more  than  oth- 
ers. 

Third,  does  it  have  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween tax  increases  and  spending  cuts?  Tbe 
President's  plan  relies  more  on  tax  increases 
than  would  be  my  preference.  My  approach 
would  be  to  focus  on  spending  cuts  first,  and 
I  would  favor  $2  in  spending  cuts  for  every  $1 
in  tax  increases.  Tbe  Clinton  plan  in  the 
early  years  would  have  more  tax  increases 
than  spending  cuts;  over  four  years  they 
would  balance  out.  and  after  that  spending 
cuts  are  estimated  to  outstrip  tax  increases. 

Fourth,  will  it  produce  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion? Deficit  reduction  not  only  has  a  major 
impact  on  tbe  economy,  it  has  become  the 
key  test  of  governance  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  favor  greater  attention  to  deficit  re- 
duction, and  worry  about  the  pressures  to  in- 
crease spending,  as  every  type  of  project  is 
labelled  as  investment.  I  would  like  stronger 
assurances  that  tbe  tax  increases  will  go  for 
deficit  reduction  and  not  just  more  spending, 
and  want  to  make  sure  that  tbe  spending 
cuts  Congress  votes  on  are  genuine  and  real. 

Fifth,  will  it  improve  the  economy?  Will 
the  investments  assure  a  stronger  economy 
and  good  jobs?  The  kinds  of  things  President 
Clinton  would  invest  in  make  sense  for 
strengthening  the  economy— investments  in 
infrastructure,  education  and  training,  and 
technology  development.  Yet  much  of  the 
payoff  from  these  will  not  be  seen  for  years. 
There  is  always  the  worry  that  investment 
projects  could  turn  into  giveaways  to  those 
with  the  most  power  and  infiuence. 

Sixth,  are  the  overall  economic  priorities 
right?  A  good  case  can  be  made  for  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  steps  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic outlook:  short-term  economic  stimu- 
lus, long-term  investment,  and  deficit  reduc- 
tion. With  tbe  economy  improving,  I  am 
more  comfortable  with  an  emphasis  on  defi- 
cit reduction  and  long-term  investment.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  an  economic  stimulus 
package  to  help  insure  that  the  recovery 
does  not  falter,   but  am  skeptical  of  how 
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much  stimulus  an  additional  $30  billion  can 
provide  in  a  $6  trillion  economy. 

Overall  Package:  To  assess  the  Clinton 
economic  package  it  is  important  to  look  at 
the  big  picture— the  President's  overall  goals 
of  reducing  the  deficit,  generating  more  and 
better  jobs,  boosting  profits,  and  improving 
living  standards.  We  need  to  judge  the  plan 
as  a  whole,  rather  than  focus  on  any  one  par- 
ticular item,  and  anyone  who  criticizes  tbe 
plan  should  be  asked  what  their  alternative 
is.  As  the  President  noted,  the  test  for  the 
plan  is  not  what's  in  it  for  me.  but  what's  in 
it  for  us.  Although  there  are  elements  in  tbe 
package  I  disagree  with.  I  support  its  broad 
outlines. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  OLD 
FAITHFUL  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24. 1993 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  that  was  passed  by  this 
body  during  the  102d  Congress.  The  Old 
Faithful  Protection  Act  received  overwhelming 
bipartisan  support  here  in  the  House  early  last 
Congress  and  although  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
someone  having  trouble  with  the  protection  of 
the  geothermal  features  of  this  Nation's  first 
national  park,  the  Senate  in  fact  did  not  act  on 
the  House  bill  and  we  were  left  with  no  clear 
policy  on  protection  of  Yellowstone's  geysers 
and  hot  pools  and  other  thermal  wonders. 

This  legislation  is  identical  to  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  and  in  spite  of  some  con- 
cerns raised  in  the  Senate  it  is  still  the  only 
proposal  put  forward  for  the  absolute  protec- 
tion of  Yellowstone's  geothermal  features. 

Although  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  as 
amended  began  the  scientific  study  needed  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  policy  regarding  the 
identification  and  protection  of  significant  geo- 
thermal areas,  protection  for  such  areas  has 
not  been  enacted  into  law. 

The  Senate's  initial  insisterxje  on  constitu- 
tionally weak  provisions  created  such  corv 
troversy  last  Congress  that  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  was  stalled.  We  ended  the  ses- 
sion without  statutory  protection  for  Yellow- 
stone and  with  the  very  real  fear  of  a  "water- 
■gold  rush'"  on  private  lands  adjacent  to  the 
park.  I  am  confident  that  this  session  the  Corv 
gress  will  see  the  wisdom  in  passing  this  no- 
nonsense  proposal.  The  new  administration, 
through  Secretary  Bruce  Bat)btt,  has  ex- 
pressed unequivocal  support  for  this  ap- 
proach. 

Until  just  recently  the  geothermal  areas  of 
concern  adjacent  to  Yellowstone  were  essen- 
tially undeveloped  arxj  there  was  already  Fed- 
eral action  to  prohibit  development  on  Federal 
land  in  Island  Park,  ID.  The  fact  that  no  one 
had  established  a  right  to  use  hot  water  re- 
sources adjacent  to  Yellowstone  made  the  ar- 
ticulation of  a  strong  Federal  policy  possible. 
In  the  absence  of  Federal  legislation,  however, 
now  the  only  thing  that  stands  between  further 
erosion  of  Federal  interests  is  the  various 
State  policies  with  regard  to  ground  water 
leasing.  Montana's  inability  to  control  permits 
below  35  gallons  a  minute  has  already  ex- 
posed the  flaw  in  our  States'  law  which  nnany 
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believe  couW  lead  to  excessive  geottiermal 
leasing  on  lands  adjacent  to  Yellowstone.  Wy- 
oming is  without  any  process  to  protect  Yel- 
lowstone and  Idafio's  law  is  just  tjeing  defined. 

Using  Montana  as  an  example,  we  know 
from  the  scientific  research  on  the  Yellowstone 
geothermal  basin  that  development  in  the 
Corwin  Springs  area  in  Montana  does  threaten 
to  put  the  geysers  and  other  thermal  features 
in  Yellowstone  in  peril.  Both  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  and  the  National  Park  Service 
agree  with  that  contention.  Although  the  Park 
Service  believes  that  any  subsurface  develop- 
ment is  too  much,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
believed  that  development  up  to  current  hot 
water  natural  flows  was  acceptable.  That  flow 
is  364  gallons  a  minute.  Montana  has  now 
permitted  a  hot  water  well  at  35  gallons  a 
minute  and  with  additional  wells  that  could  t)e- 
come  100  and  then  200  with  no  end  in  sight. 
This  incremental  permitting  process  p)oses  a 
real  risk  to  Yellowstone.  The  National  Park 
Servrce  is  absolutely  correct — any  risk  to  Yel- 
lowstones'  thermal  wonders  is  inappropriate. 

There  are  in  Montana  ongoing  discussions 
between  the  State  water  compact  commission 
arxJ  the  National  Parte  Service  that  may  also 
lead  to  protection  of  Yellowstone.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  National  Pari<  Servce  in  those 
discussions  will  apply  the  no  risk  criteria  that 
I  believe  is  the  only  acceptable  approach  to 
these  concems.  I'm  looking  fonvard  to  the 
completion  of  the  compact's  origoing  negotia- 
tions, and  I  believe  the  final  compact  will  be 
extremely  important  for  the  State  to  enact  into 
law.  But  even  ttiese  discussions  are  fxjilow  in 
the  absence  of  clear  Federal  policy  for  all  the 
lands  adjacent  to  Yellowstone. 

As  we  have  hearings  on  this  bill  I  am  fxjpe- 
ful  that  Montana  will  have  completed  t^tese  ne- 
gotiations and  we  can  acconrvnodate  their 
work  in  this  legislation.  The  compact's  author- 
ity covers  much  more  than  just  geothermal  de- 
velopment and  suggests  fjermitting  in  tenv 
peratures  broader  than  current  Federal  stat- 
ute. Aggressive  State  regulation  should  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  Federal  Government  but 
rather — ericouraged,  but  State  regulation 
should  not  substitute  for  clear  Federal  polrcy. 

The  current  round  of  discussion  regarding 
Yellowstone  t>egan  when  the  last  administra- 
tion refused  to  produce  a  report  on  threats 
from  hot  water  development  around  the  park. 
Since  that  time  only  confusion  arxJ  finger 
pointing  has  typified  ttie  agencies  response  to 
these  very  real  threats.  I  am  today,  with  this 
legislation,  urging  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
putting  aside  once  and  for  all  any  chance  that 
the  wonders  of  this  Nation's  first  national  parte 
could  be  jeopardized.  Let  us  not  attempt  here 
to  define  how  much  risk  is  acceptable  but  in- 
stead make  it  clear  that  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
tection of  Yellowstone  National  Parte,  we  adopt 
a  rock  ribbed,  iron  clad,  copper  riveted  posi- 
tion of  no  risk,  period. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DOLORES  CHAINEY 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 

recognize  Ms.  Dolores  Chairiey,  a  member  of 
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my  women's  caucus  who  will  be  honored  as 
one  of  the  Individuals  who  exemplify  this 
year's  annual  breakfast  theme  of  "Women 
Who  Dare  to  Be  Different" 

Ms.  Cf^iney  is  a  resident  of  \he  Lindsay 
Park  community.  Lindsay  Park  is  a  city  with 
approximately  10.000  residents.  From  infants 
to  the  elderly,  all  of  the  residents  work  arxj  live 
as  one  big  family. 

Ms.  Chainey  was  a  professional  hairdresser 
until  Injuririg  her  right  harxj  at  which  time  she 
joined  the  corporate  advisory  board  arxJ  at- 
tended every  Mitchell-Ljima  seminar,  trade 
show,  and  class  pertaining  to  corporate  living 
that  she  was  invited  to  or  heard  about.  When 
her  residence,  Lindsay  Park,  became  certified 
by  the  State  to  establish  a  board  of  directors, 
Ms.  Chainey  was  elected  as  a  member.  Later 
she  went  on  to  tjecome  the  president  of  the 
board.  For  a  Ixief  stint,  Ms.  Chainey  was  re- 
moved from  her  position  by  tenants  wfx)  felt 
ttiat  a  man  would  better  serve  the  position. 
This  lasted  only  a  few  monttis  tjefore  Ms. 
Chainey  was  voted  back  in  as  president.  She 
continues  to  provide  outstanding  service  in 
tt^t  capacity. 
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leagues  to  "lead,  follow  or  get  out  of  the  way." 
This  country's  ecorromic  future  cannot  be  held 
hostage  any  longer  by  the  Republkan  Party. 


February  24,  1993 


February  24,  1993 
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HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24. 1993 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  presented  with  the  opportunity  to  restore 
our  country's  faith  in  this  body  by  moving  for- 
ward with  the  prudent,  pragmatic  economic 
plan  outlined  a  week  ago  by  President  Clinton. 
Those  of  us  on  the  Denxx:ratic  side  are 
poised  to  grasp  this  opportunity.  Why  will  our 
Republican  colleagues  not  join  us? 

After  a  full  week  of  carping,  crying  and  corv 
demning — our  Republican  colleagues  have  not 
offered  a  single  viatHe  alternative  to  the  plan 
offered  by  the  President  to  put  this  country 
tjack  on  track  after  1 2  years  of  neglect. 

Let  me  say  that  the  people  in  my  hometown 
cannot  wait  much  longer.  After  12  years  of 
being  treated  as  part  of  tfie  problem  and  never 
mentioned  as  part  of  the  solution,  the  resi- 
dents of  my  district  are  calling  for  us  to  do  as 
the  Presktent  challenged  the  other  night— to 
unite  and  act. 

The  President's  plan  does  more  than  raise 
a  few  taxes  and  slash  Govemment  spending. 
It  gives  real  hope  to  the  poor  and  struggling 
that  their  Government  cares  again.  It  gives 
hope  that  the  Federal  Government  will  direct 
its  priorities  at  enriching  its  most  precious  re- 
source— its  people. 

President  Clinton's  economic  plan  is  a  mani- 
festo cfiallenging  everyone — the  rich,  the  mkl- 
dle  class  and  the  poor — to  join  a  revolution  to 
chart  a  new  path  to  the  future.  Republican 
trickledown  economk;  policies — which  were  re- 
pudiated by  62  percent  of  the  voters  in  No- 
vember— are  not  a  viable  option.  Nor  is 
gridlock— the  new  "G"  in  GOP. 

I  call  on  my  Reput)lican  colleagues  to  hear 
the  call  of  the  country  and  join  us  in  changing 
govemment  by  enacting  President  Clinton's 
proposals.    I    challenge   my    Republican   col- 


THERE  THEY  GO  AGAIN 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1993 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  the 
following  article,  by  former  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Fet>- 
ruary  18.  It  sets  forth  the  political  philosophy 
that  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  espouse. 

We  can  all  agree  with  his  statement.  "The 
fact  is  people  are  not  taxed  too  little,  the  prot)- 
lem  is  the  government  spends  too  much." 

In  the  TEFFERA  tax  increase  of  1982,  Con- 
gress promised  S3  in  spending  cuts  for  every 
SI  of  tax  irKreases.  The  Democratic-controlled 
House  gave  the  American  people  the  tax  in- 
creases, txrt  not  the  sperxjing  cuts.  In  fact  we 
got  S3  in  spending  increases  for  every  SI  of 
new  taxes. 

Not  only  is  this  article  sound  political  philos- 
ophy, it  is  sound  reasoning  based  on  experi- 
ence. In  1982.  1984.  1986,  and  1990,  we 
were  promised  spending  cuts  with  proposals 
for  new  taxes.  But  every  time  we  get  the  new 
taxes,  we  get  nwre  speriding  and  no  cuts. 

That  is  what  the  liberals  call  change.  More 
of  the  same  okj  policy  that  has  taxed  and 
spent  America  into  a  S4  trillion  dollar  national 
debt. 

The  Government  must  cut  spending  before 
it  has  the  right  to  ask  the  American  people  for 
a  tax  increase.  Until  our  Democratic-controlled 
Government  is  sensitized  to  this  fact,  the  hard 
working  people  of  our  country  will  continue  to 
be  stung  by  more  taxes,  more  sperxJing,  and 
higher  deficits. 

I  recommend  the  following  op-ed  to  all: 
There  They  Go  again 
(By  Ronald  Reagan) 

Los  Angeles.— Less  than  one  month  ago. 
our  nation  showed  the  world  the  strength  of 
our  democratic  system  with  the  peaceful 
transfer  of  Presidental  power  from  one  elect- 
ed citizen  to  another  and,  incidentally,  from 
one  political  party  to  another.  While  it  is  no 
secret  that  I  would  have  preferred  a  different 
scenario  that  day.  I  have  great  respect  for 
our  constitutional  system  and  would  like  to 
support  our  new  President. 

I  had  every  intention  of  holding  back  any 
comments  on  the  new  Administration  until 
it  was  well  in  place  and  its  policies  became 
clear.  Unfortunately,  the  policies  are  already 
becoming  alarmingly  clear.  With  campaign 
promises  dropping  like  autumn  leaves.  I 
can't  refrain  any  longer. 

"First,  we're  going  to  raise  the  taxes  on 
the  people  that  did  well  in  the  1980's."  the 
Clinton  Administration  says.  Did  I  hear  that 
right?  I'm  afraid  so!  Do  they  really  believe 
that  those  who  have  worked  hard  and  been 
successful  should  somehow  be  punished  for 
it?  Is  success  in  the  1980's.  or  any  time  for 
that  matter,  supposed  to  be  something  we  as 
Americans  are  to  be  embarrassed  about? 

I  hate  to  confuse  their  economic  thinking 
with  a  few  facts,  but  if  they  were  to  look  at 
the  iseo's.  they  would  find  that  America  ex- 
perienced  its   longest   period   of   peacetime 


economic  expansion  in  our  history.  They 
would  find  that  America  led  the  world  out  of 
a  global  economic  recession  and  that  our 
economy  was  the  envy  of  virtually  every 
other  nation.  They  would  see  that  we  created 
nearly  19  million  new  jobs  for  Americans  of 
all  income  levels.  And  it  may  shock  the  Clin- 
ton administration  to  discover  that  most  of 
the  economic  gains  of  the  1960's  were  made 
by  low-  and  middle-income  citizens,  not  the 
wealthiest  Americans. 

Elarlier  this  week.  President  Clinton  said. 
"I  know  we  have  learned  the  hard  lessons  of 
the  1980's."  I  didn't  realize  they  were  so  hard 
to  learn.  The  fundamental  lesson  of  the 
1980's  was  that  when  you  cut  taxes  for  every- 
one, people  have  the  incentive  to  work  hard- 
er and  invest,  to  make  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

If  the  new  Administration  doesn't  want  to 
look  back  as  far  as  the  1980's.  maybe  it  will 
at  least  look  back  at  the  summer  of  1992. 
Candidate  Bill  Clinton  was  promising  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  provide  a  tai  cut  for  the 
middle  class.  Now.  in  less  than  one  month  of 
his  Presidency,  that  promise  of  a  tax  cut  has 
not  only  been  broken  but  it  has  been  re- 
versed into  a  toj  increase  for  middle-income 
workers. 

During  the  campaign.  Bill  Clinton  said  he 
would  tax  only  the  very  rich.  Last  week,  he 
defined  this  category  as  those  making 
$200,000  a  year.  On  Monday,  the  definition 
came  down  to  SIOO.OOO  and  now  the  "very 
rich"  seems  to  be  anyone  making  $30,000  a 
year. 

Somehow,  as  the  Administration  raises  ev- 
eryone's taxes,  it  wants  us  to  take  comfort 
in  knowing  that  others  are  getting  theirs 
raised  even  more.  Unfortunately,  that  kind 
of  "comfort"  doesn't  put  food  on  the  table  of 
the  hard-working  middle  class,  buy  new 
shoes  for  the  kids  or  make  it  easier  to  pay 
the  mortgage,  let  alone  put  some  money 
aside  for  savings.  The  fact  is.  every  dollar 
the  politicians  take  back  to  Washington 
means  less  spending  power  for  average  Amer- 
icans and  more  opportunity  for  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  waste  money. 

We  must  also  listen  for  the  sound  of  the 
other  shoe  to  drop:  the  Clintons'  health  pro- 
gram. This  will  almost  certainly  involve  pro- 
posals for  another  round  Of  taxes  later  this 
year,  and  you  can  bet  those  won't  be  levied 
on  a  handful  of  millionaires. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  believed  that  al- 
chemists could  turn  base  metals  into  gold. 
Now  it  appears  that  alchemists  in  President 
Clinton's  Administration  hope  to  turn  a 
huge  tax  increase  into  economic  growth.  Al- 
chemy didn't  work  then  and  it  won't  work 
now.  Taxes  have  never  succeeded  in  promot- 
ing economic  growth.  More  often  than  not. 
they  have  led  to  greater  economic 
downturns. 

In  his  campaign,  candidate  Clinton  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  "new  Democrat."  imply- 
ing that  there  would  be  no  more  tax-and- 
spend  dogma,  no  social  engineering,  no  class 
warfare  pitting  one  group  against  another. 
This  week,  however,  he  has  begun  to  sound 
like  an  "old  Democrat."  That's  the  kind  who 
does  not  understand  one  simple  fact:  the 
problem  is  not  that  the  people  are  taxed  too 
little,  the  problem  is  that  the  Government 
spends  too  much. 

Until  President  Clinton  and  the  liberals  in 
Congress  accept  that  principle  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. I'm  afraid  we  are  beaded  for  a  re- 
peat of  the  late  1970'8.  And  that  is  something 
we  can  all  live  without. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  the  enormous 
budget  deficit  is  a  major  threat  to  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  our  country.  But  let  us  re- 


member that  deficits  are  caused  by  spending. 
By  the  very  terms  of  our  Constitution,  only 
Congress  has  the  power  to  spend. 

For  more  than  four  decades,  one  party,  the 
Democratic  party,  has  controlled  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  solution  to  the  defi- 
cit problem  is  not  to  ask  heavily  taxed  work- 
ing Americans  to  "sacrifice"  even  more. 

It's  the  big-spending  liberals  controlling 
the  Congress  who  need  to  show  some  re- 
straint and  "sacrifice"  a  few  of  the  pork-bar- 
rel measures  they've  been  slipping  past  the 
taxpayers  for  far  too  long.  Only  when  the 
Clinton  Administration  and  Congress  sum- 
mon the  will  to  put  the  brakes  on  Federal 
spending  will  they  get  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol. 

While  I'm  flattered  that  President  Clinton 
admits  to  taking  a  page  out  of  my  commu- 
nications plan.  I  wish  he'd  use  it  to  sell  an 
economic  program  of  growth  and  expansion, 
not  the  failed  liberal  policies  of  the  past. 

Just  as  positive  signs  of  economic  recovery 
are  appearing.  Mr.  President,  please  don't 
blow  it.  Although  it  goes  back  well  before 
the  1980's.  may  I  offer  you  the  advice  of  the 
14th  century  Arab  historian  Ibn  Khaldun. 
who  said:  "At  the  beginning  of  the  empire, 
the  tax  rates  were  low  and  the  revenues  were 
high.  At  the  end  of  the  empire,  the  tax  rates 
were  high  and  the  revenues  were  low." 

And,  no.  I  did  not  personally  know  Ibn 
Khaldun.  although  we  may  have  had  some 
friends  in  common! 


THE  FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 
MODERNIZATION  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1993 

Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Modernization  Act  of  1993  with 
Chairman  Steve  Neal  of  the  House  Banking 
Subcommittee  on  Financial  Institutions.  The 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  plays  an 
essential  role  in  the  delivery  of  housing  fi- 
nance. And  today,  as  Congress  considers  the 
administration's  proposal  for  community  devel- 
opment tjanks  and  the  apparent  need  for  in- 
creased community-based  lending,  tfie  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System  is  often  men- 
tioned as  one  of  many  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams that  fuels  community  development. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
dates  back  to  1932  when  12  regional  banks 
were  first  established.  The  composition  arxl 
responsibility  of  the  FHLB  System  has 
changed  dramatk:ally  over  the  past  60  years. 
Prior  to  the  Financial  Institutions  Reform,  Re- 
covery, and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989 
[FIRREA].  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  served  the  thrift  industry  as  a  regulator, 
the  Board,  as  an  insurer  [Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation],  and  as  a  pro- 
vider of  funds — the  regional  banks.  FIRREA 
transferred  the  role  of  regulator  to  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  [OTS]  and  the  role  of  in- 
surer to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poratk)n  [FDIC].  Today  the  surviving  FHLB 
System  consists  of  12  regional  banks  that  pro- 
vkJe  loans  to  memlser  savings  and  loans,  conv 
mercial  arxJ  community  tankers,  credit  unions 
and  insurance  companies  for  the  (Xirpose  of  fi- 
nancing residential  housing.  The  System  also 
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finances  programs  for  affordable  housing  and 
community  investment,  provides  interest  rate 
risk  management.  arxJ  contrikxrtes  annual 
funding  for  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation 
[RTC]. 

The  FHLB  System  already  plays  a  success- 
ful and  active  role  in  financing  community 
lending  and  affordatjie  housing.  Two  programs 
were  created  by  FIRREA:  the  Affordable 
Housing  Program  [AHP]  and  the  Community 
Investment  Program  [CIP].  The  AHP  program 
provides  low-cost  funds  for  member  institu- 
tions to  finance  affordable  housing,  and  the 
CIP  program  supports  loans  made  by  mem- 
bers to  community-based  organizations  in- 
volved in  commercial  and  economic  develop)- 
ment  activities  to  t)enefit  low-ir)come  neightx)r- 
hoods  and  areas. 

Regrettably,  the  FHLB  System's  profitability 
has  been  steadily  declining  since  the  enact- 
ment of  FIRREA.  The  most  significant  reason 
for  the  decline  is  that  the  membership  in  the 
System  was  historically,  and  is  currently, 
geared  predominantly  toward  the  savings  and 
loan  industry.  The  number  of  savings  and 
loans  has  dropped  from  2,934  at  the  time  of 
FIRREA,  to  less  than  2,000  today.  More  inv 
portantly,  while  savings  &  loans  orx;e  domi- 
nated the  housing  finance  industry,  today 
commercial  and  community  tankers  have  now 
steadily  outpaced  them.  These  new  players  in 
housing-related  finance  are  also  rapidly  joining 
the  FHLB  System.  Back  in  the  summer  of 
1989,  when  Congress  was  finalizing  FIRREA, 
there  were  3,217  members  of  the  FHLB  Sys- 
tem, ainnost  entirely  savings  and  loans.  Today, 
there  are  3,643  members  of  the  FHLB  Sys- 
tem, 2,310  savings  and  loans  and  1,333 
tanks,  credit  unions  arxJ  insurance  compa- 
nies. 

At  first  glance,  these  numbers  are  deceiv- 
ing. But  a  closer  look  shows  that  this  is  a 
shrinking  system.  The  asset  size  of  the  exiting 
savings  and  toans  is  dramatically  higher  than 
the  asset  size  of  the  entering  banks,  credit 
unions  arxl  insurance  companies.  The  typical 
profile  of  a  new  FHLB  member  is  a  commu- 
nity/commercial banker  with  $100  to  S200  mil- 
lion in  total  assets,  and  30-35  percent  of  that 
figure  in  residential  mortgage-related  assets. 
The  problem  confronting  these  new  memtjers 
is  that  the  borrowing  ratios  within  the  FHLB 
System  make  the  cost  of  advances  prohibi- 
tively high  for  nonsavings  and  loans.  In  other 
words,  the  existing  rules  contain  inequities  and 
work  to  actually  discourage  nonthrift  memtjers 
from  borrowing  from  the  FHLB  System  for 
home  lending  in  their  local  communities. 

Throughout  the  102d  Congress,  several  ef- 
forts were  made  to  address  the  condition,  the 
role,  and  the  future  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System.  The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1990,  passed  in  the  final  days  of 
the  101st  Congress,  required  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  report  legislation  by  Sepfenrv 
ter  15,  1991,  to  ensure  the  continued  financial 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  three  housing-re- 
lated GSE's:  The  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Corporation,  or  Fannie  Mae,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation,  or  Freddie 
Mac,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem, or  the  FHLB  Syitem. 

The  Treasury  Department,  GAO,  and  CBO 
all  completed  studies  on  GSE's  during  1990 
and    1991.    While   the    House   and    Senate 
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worked  on  GSE  legislation  throughout  1991 
and  1992.  the  debate  focused  almost  entirely 
on  Fannie  and  Freddie,  and  not  on  the  FHLB 
System.  In  fact,  for  the  purposes  of  the  FHLB 
System,  the  final  GSE  legislation,  whkih  was 
wrapped  into  last  year's  Housing  Reauttx)riza- 
tion.  merely  calls  for  another  study  of  tfie 
FHLB  System  by  April  of  1993. 

The  studies  generated  by  last  year's  Hous- 
ing bill  promise  to  provide  further  analysis  and 
additional  information  on  the  FHLB's  govern- 
ance, memtjership.  community  development, 
products  and  services,  and  capital. 

The  legislation  Congressman  Neal  and  I  are 
introducing  nnodernizes  the  FHLB  System  by 
addressing  the  two  major  factors  that  nega- 
tively impact  the  System's  earnings  today:  un- 
equal membership  rules  and  the  fixed  Refcorp 
contritjution.  Refcorp  is  the  Resolution  Furtd- 
ing  Corporation  created  in  FIRREA  to  provkJe 
funds  to  the  RTC.  Under  FIRREA,  the  Federal 
Home  Bank  System  is  to  make  a  fixed  corv 
tribution  of  S300  million  every  year  to  Refcorp. 

Consider  the  effect  of  this  fixed  contribution 
when  the  earnings  of  the  System  have  fallen 
from  Si  .8  billion  in  1989,  to  Si  .43  billion  in 
1990.  to  SI.  15  billion  in  1991.  to  just  under 
S900  millron  in  1992.  Our  proposal  limits  the 
impact  of  this  assessment  on  the  eamings  of 
the  System,  while  not  causing  any  Federal 
budgetary  consequence  or  shortfall. 

Specifically,  the  Baker/Neal  proposal:  first, 
equalizes  all  memt>ership  rules  and  creates 
systemwide  voluntary  membership  for  all  Fed- 
eral insured  and  federally  regulated  depository 
institutions — as  well  as  insurance  companies, 
permitted  under  existing  law  to  be  members; 
second,  converts  the  FHLB  System's  fixed 
S300  million  Refcorp  contribution  to  the  lesser 
of  20  percent  of  systemwkJe  eamings  or  S300 
millkjn — to  the  extent  that  20  percent  does  not 
provide  S300  million,  any  shortfall  is  to  be 
made  by  a  Federal  Housing  Finance  Board 
assessment  on  all  depository  institutions  in- 
sured by  the  SAIF;  and  third,  studies  the  fea- 
sibility of  creating  an  affiliate  membership  for 
mortgage  bankers  and  State  housing  finance 
agencies. 

While  3  days  of  hearings — June  9,  10.  11  — 
were  field  last  year  on  our  Baker/Neal  pro- 
posal and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem, a  markup  was  never  sctieduled  for  the 
bill  in  committee.  It  is  my  fiope  that  the  House 
Banking  Committee  will  give  this  legislation 
serious  consideration  duririg  the  First  Session 
of  the  1 03d  Congress. 

The  Baker/Neal  bill  revitalizes  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System;  improves  the  avail- 
at)ility  of  housing-related  finance  for  memt)er 
institutions;  and  bolsters  the  existing  afford- 
akAe  housing  program  and  community  invest- 
ment program.  I  welcome  you  to  join  us  in  this 
effort  to  improve  the  availat>ility  of  housing  fi- 
nance and  the  opportunity  of  fiome  ownership 
for  all  Americans. 


KEEPING  BUSINESS  EN  MIND 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1993 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all 

of  my  colleagues  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
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the  following  article  from  ttie  Wail  Street  Jour- 
nal. I  think  that  the  article  points  out  the  impor- 
tance of  small  business  and  how  detrimental 
the  latest  tax  proposals  are  to  the  survival  of 
small  txjsiness. 

Treat  Business  as  Your  Partner,  Mr. 

President 

(By  Hug-h  Aaron) 

When  I  started  out  in  business,  I  had  a 
mortg-aged  house  and  an  automobile  owned 
mostly  by  the  finance  company.  When  I  sold 
my  business  almost  20  years  later,  I  owned 
two  houses  and  two  cars,  had  a  substantial 
nest  egg  and  no  debt.  It  pains  me  to  think 
what  enormous  amounts  in  taxes  my  com- 
pany, my  employees  and  I  paid  the  govern- 
ment—federal, state  and  local — during  those 
years.  In  essence  the  government  was  a  si- 
lent partner  taking  its  share  of  every  dollar 
we  earned.  We  were  the  veritable  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg. 

So  long  as  my  company  was  permitted  to 
keep  enough  of  its  profits  for  working  cap- 
ital, growth  and  a  comfortable  income  for  its 
employees.  I  had  no  complaint.  But  when- 
ever the  government  changed  the  rules  ad- 
versely. Insisting,  for  example,  that  I  hire  a 
mix  of  people  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
local  population,  I  limited  our  employment 
growth.  I  felt  competence  alone  should  be 
the  measure  by  which  someone  is  hired. 

When  the  government  continued  to  tax 
dividends  (after  considering  a  cut  in  this 
tax),  we  simply  paid  no  dividends  and  instead 
put  the  money  into  tax-free  and  tax-deferred 
employee  benefits.  And  when  the  govern- 
ment increased  the  capital-gains  tax  in  1966. 
I  rushed  to  sell  my  company  before  the  new 
increased  schedule  would  take  effect.  Fur- 
thermore, after  paying  corporate  income 
taxes  at  50%  for  years,  I  finally  decided  it 
wasn't  worth  it  any  longer. 

On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  govern- 
ment allowed  me  to  retain  more  of  our  prof- 
Its  or  gave  me  an  inducement  to  invest,  I  re- 
sponded as  if  in  lock  step  to  its  purpose.  As 
a  result  of  tax  incentives  I  installed  anti- 
pollution equipment,  purchased  state-of-the- 
art  machinery,  developed  new  products  and 
established  an  ESOP.  Indeed,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  government  guarantees — through  the 
Small  Business  Administration— to  borrow 
essential  capital  for  starting  the  business. 
The  risk  the  government  took  by  that  small 
gesture  was  redeemed  a  thousand  times. 

My  reactions  as  a  businessman  to  govern- 
ment policy  were  fairly  transparent.  That  is, 
I  reacted  positively  to  everything  the  gov- 
ernment did  that  benefited  my  company,  and 
negatively  to  everything  the  government  did 
that  hurt  my  company.  My  behavior  made 
perfect  sense. 

Those  things  the  government  did  that  ben- 
efited my  company  led  to  more  growth,  the 
hiring  of  additional  employees  and  the  pay- 
ment of  more  taxes  than  before.  I  also  ob- 
served that  those  things  the  government  did 
that  hurt  my  company  led  to  stagnation  (if 
not  decline),  the  laying  off  or  dismissal  of 
employees  and  a  reduced  tax  burden — in 
some  instances  zero  taxes. 

What  the  government  often  did  to  raise 
revenue  simply  didn't  make  sense — it  ended 
up  costing  both  business  and  government 
coffers.  As  an  entrepreneur,  I  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  fathom  why  the  government  did 
things  that  hurt  my  company  when  the  net 
result  was  to  reduce  its  take.  And  when  I 
heard  politicians — as  1  hear  them  again 
today— talk  of  raising  taxes  to  pay  for  this 
or  that  or  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  suspected 
they  didn't  realize  they  were  stifiing  the  en- 
trepreneurial spirit  and  trashing   the   very 
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wellspring  of  the  government's  income. 
From  my  entrepreneurial  vantage  point,  I 
felt  they  should  have  done  just  the  opposite. 

The  reason  for  such  blindness  to  this  obvi- 
ous cause  and  effect  may  be  that  our  politi- 
cians don't  think  like  businesspeople,  nor  do 
they  appreciate  what  motivates  them.  They 
may  understand  intellectually  how  entre- 
preneurs think,  but  they  don't  believe  it  in 
their  hearts.  Even  those  politicians  who  have 
been  in  business  seem  to  forsake  their  entre- 
preneurial psychology  once  in  office.  They 
choose  to  ignore  it  because  of  immediate  po- 
litical considerations  such  as  getting  re- 
elected. 

I  would  urge  every  officeholder,  from  the 
president  on  down,  to  ask  how  he  or  she 
would  react  to  a  particular  tax  or  regulation 
were  he  or  she  in  business.  No  effort  of  the 
imagination  is  needed,  because  the  response 
is  universal.  All  of  us  will  increase  our  risk 
if  the  payoff  is  better  and  reduce  our  risk  if 
it  isn't.  And  the  willingness  to  risk  brings  on 
successes  that  enrich  the  people  and  govern- 
ment alike. 

The  decisions  I  made  for  my  company  were 
living  proof  of  this  precept.  We  were  not  the 
exception  but  the  rule.  Our  business  was  but 
a  small  tax  engine  that  contributed  to  the 
government's  coffers.  Multiply  our  typical 
reaction  to  government  policy  by  that  of 
every  intelligent  business  manager  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  means  by  which  our  government 
can  raise  (or  reduce)  revenue  is  evident.  How 
simple  it  is. 


THE   FLORIDIAN   PASSENGER  RAIL 
SERVICE  REESTABLISHMENT 

ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1993 

Mr.  CLEN^ENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
alorig  with  my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, Representative  Frank  McCloskey,  to 
announce  the  introduction  of  the  Floridian 
Passenger  Rail  Service  Reestablishment  Act 
of  1993.  a  bill  to  require  AMTRAK  to  begin  the 
Chicago,  IL  to  Jacksonville,  FL  passenger  rail 
service  via  the  cities  of  Evansville,  IN,  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga,  TN,  and  Atlanta,  GA. 

In  1973,  AMTRAK  phased  out  their  Floridian 
route  for  reasons  other  than  ridership.  Today, 
the  lack  of  a  Midwestern-Southeast  route  is  a 
major  gap  in  the  AMTRAK  system.  The  route, 
if  realized,  would  be  the  second  largest  in  rid- 
ership behind  the  Washington,  DC-Boston 
route. 

It's  absolutely  imperative  that  we  fund  the 
restoration  of  the  Floridian  to  provide  pas- 
senger rail  service  to  11.5  million  people  who 
live  in  the  nunnerous  cities  along  the  proposed 
route  and,  at  the  same  time,  give  a  substantial 
economic  boost  to  both  the  Midwest  and 
Southeast  portions  of  the  United  States. 

In  a(Jdition,  getting  people  out  of  their  cars 
and  out  of  airports  would  help  relieve  the  cur- 
rent stress  on  our  transportation  infrastructure. 
And  since  AMTRAK  is  an  energy  efficient  arxj 
environmentally  benign  alternative,  it  would 
promote  cleaner  air  and  conserve  precious  en- 
ergy resources. 

Specifically,  our  legislation  requires  AM- 
TRAK to  tjegin  operation  of  regular  passenger 
service  from  Chicago  to  Jacksonville  by  Janu- 
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ary  1,  1996.  in  tinne  for  the  1996  Summer 
Olympics  in  Atlanta.  GA.  In  addition,  the  legis- 
lation declares  that  the  startup  costs  for  rees- 
tablishing the  Floridian  would  be  shared  be- 
tween  the  Federal  and  State  governments.  Fi- 
nally, the  legislation  authorizes  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1996  to  start  up  passenger  rail  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  enjoys  broad  bi- 
partisan support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  legislation. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ARMENIANS  IN 
THEIR  HOUR  OF  NEED 


HON.  XAVIER  BECERRA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1993 

Mr.  BECERRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  and  the  American  public, 
as  defenders  of  freedom  and  democracy,  to 
take  up  the  call  of  the  Armenian  people,  a 
people  living  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  trying 
to  survive  sub-freezing  winter  temperatures 
without  heat,  human  beings  on  the  verge  of 
losing  hope  for  survival,  let  alone  freedom  and 
democracy. 

In  a  conflict  which  dates  back  to  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution  of  1917  arxJ  territorial  deci- 
sions made  by  Stalin  in  1923,  the  long  sup- 
pressed antagonisms  of  the  Armenian  and 
Azerljaijan  people  came  to  the  fore  with  the 
advent  of  glasnost  in  1985.  It  was  during  that 
period  when  anti-Armenian  violence  erupted  in 
the  Azert)aijan  city  of  Sumgait.  Now  the  con- 
flict has  escalated  to  the  point  where  the  en- 
tire populations  of  towns  and  villages  in 
Nagorno-Karabakh  and  Armenia  and  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  Azertjaijan  has  imposed 
a  blockade  that  has  resulted  in  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  the  mortality  rate  among  the  elderly 
and  newtxjrn  infants.  This  blockade  has  re- 
sulted in  a  once-proud  people  living  in  pre-me- 
dieval  circumstances. 

The  United  States  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
permit  the  mass  extirKtion  of  an  entire  popu- 
lation. Just  as  we  have  risen  to  the  occasion 
in  Afrk;a,  and  just  as  the  administration  is  corv 
sidering  joint  action  with  our  allies  to  assist  the 
erxJangered  populations  of  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, we  need  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Transcaucasus  and  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  can  play  a  constructive  role 
in  ending  this  conflict.  The  United  Nations  has 
already  taken  preliminary  steps  by  issuing 
emergency  appeals  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. The  United  Nations  can  work  with  the 
Turkish  Government  to  open  relief  corridors. 
The  United  Nations  can  also  provide  a  neutral 
venue  for  direct  negotiations  between  the 
comtjatant  parties. 

The  United  States  and  all  law-abiding  na- 
tions have  a  responsibility  to  provide  imme- 
diate relief  to  the  region  to  avert  starvation 
and  mass  extinction.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  through  strict  enforcement  of  the  Free- 
dom Support  Act,  should  pressure  the  Azer- 
baijani government  to  end  its  blockade  and 
enter  into  meaningful  negotiations.  And  finally, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the 
House   of   Representatives   to   consider  and 
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pass  House  Resolution  86,  introduced  recently 
by  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  BONiOR.  as  a  co-sponsor  of  this  im- 
portant resolution.  I  think  its  passage  would 
set  the  stage  for  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Clinton  administration  to  seek  a  lasting 
and  just  settlement. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  BLANCHETTE  H. 
ROCKEFELLER 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1993 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  very  deep  condolences  to  the  family 
of  Blanchette  H.  Rockefeller,  who  passed 
away  Sunday,  November  29,  at  age  83.  An 
extraordinary  chapter  in  American  philanthropy 
and  public  service  has  come  to  a  close. 

Mrs.  Rockefeller,  the  widow  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  III  provided  a  unique  quality  of 
leadership  and  inspiration  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities for  more  than  40  years.  While  most 
closely  associated  with  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
em Art  in  New  York  City,  which  she  served  as 
president  and  chairman,  she  also  shared  her 
late  husband's  interests  in  Asian  art  and 
American  works.  Her  p>hilanthropic  involve- 
ments, which  included  numerous  educational 
and  cultural  institutions,  also  exterxJed  into  the 
public  arena.  Her  service  on  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities  and  the  New  Yor1< 
State  Council  on  the  Arts  was  accompanied 
by  a  remarkable  personal  campaign  to  encour- 
age Government  and  corporate  support  for  the 
arts  and  the  humanities.  In  tier  frequent  visits 
to  Capitol  Hill,  Mrs.  Rockefeller  brought  in- 
sight, charm  and  grace  to  discussions  of  pol- 
icy and  budget  issues.  She  appealed  effec- 
tively across  party  and  ideological  lines  arxJ 
proved  an  invaluat>le  spokesperson  at  a  time 
when  support  for  cultural  institutions  was  seri- 
ously threatened  by  budget  cuts.  Mrs.  Rocke- 
feller's warmth,  thoughtfulness,  generosity, 
arxJ  nxxJesty  were  endearing  qualities  that  will 
be  long  rememtaered  by  those  privileged  to 
know  her.  My  wife  Heather  and  I  send  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  her  son.  Senator  John 
D.  ROCKEFELLER  IV  of  West  Virginia  and  to  her 
daughters  Sandra  Ferry  of  Massachusetts, 
Hope  Aldrich  of  New  Mexico,  and  Alida  R. 
Messir>ger  of  Minnesota.  Our  prayers  go  out  to 
each  of  them. 


MAJOR  OIL  COMPANY  SUPPORTS 
CORPORATE,  BTU  TAXES 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Bill 
Clinton  has  challenged  Congress  and  tax- 
p>ayers  to  put  the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs  in 
order.  To  that  end  the  energy  industry  has 
been  asked  to  be  responsible  for  a  major 
piece  of  the  President's  plan — the  Btu  tax  pro- 
posal. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  t>ecome  aware  of 
one  company  that  stands  to  be  hit  hard  from 
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the  Btu  and  corporate  tax  increases  proposed 
by  the  President  has  decided  to  take  a  tough 
starxj  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

Lodwrick  M.  Cook,  chairman  of  Arco  arv 
nounced  recently  the  company  supports  the 
corporate  tax  rate  increase  and  the  concept  of 
an  energy  tax.  I  would  ask  that  a  copy  of 
Arco's  press  release  containing  Mr.  Cook's  re- 
marks be  placed  in  the  Record; 
ARCO    Chairman    Announces    Support    of 
President's    Corporate    Tax    Increase, 
Concept  of  Btu  Tax  on  Energy;  Urges 
Larger  Cuts  in  Federal  Spending 
Los  Angeles.— ARCO  chairman  and  chief 
executive   officer  Lodwrick  M.   Cook   today 
announced  ARCO's  support  of  President  Clin- 
ton's  proposed   corporate   tax   increase   and 
the  concept  of  a  BTU  tax  on  energy. 

"We  urge  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
streamline  the  energy  tax  plan  to  avoid  clut- 
ter, confusion,  and  an  expensive  bureaucracy 
to  administer  it,"  Cook  said.  He  also  called 
upon  the  Administration  and  Congress  to 
seek  even  greater  deficit  reduction  through 
deeper  cuts  in  federal  spending. 
In  a  statement  issued  by  ARCO,  Cook  said: 
"Recognizing  the  need  for  all  Americans  to 
share  the  burden  of  deficit  reduction.  ARCO 
supports  President  Clinton's  proposed  2-per- 
cent corporate  tax  increase  and  the  concept 
of  a  BTU  tax  on  energy. 

"These  tax  increases  will  be  costly  to 
ARCO  and  to  consumers.  Nevertheless,  by 
spreading  the  cost  throughout  the  economy 
as  the  President  proposes,  we  believe  that  no 
single  sector  of  the  economy  or  region  of  the 
country  will  be  unfairly  burdened. 

"We  urge  the  Administration  and  Congress 
to  work  vigorously  to  reduce  federal  spend- 
ing even  beyond  the  levels  currently  being 
discussed.  Without  very  significant  spending 
reductions,  it  will  be  difficult,  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  achieve  the  deficit  reductions 
that  are  necessary  or  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  American  people." 


BICYCLE  PART  DUTY  SUSPENSION 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

of  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1993 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  my  col- 
leagues. Representatives  Duncan,  Gordon, 
HOBSON,  POSHARD,  and  SuNDQUiST,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  renew  the  suspension  of 
regular  U.S.  customs  duties  on  certain  bicycle 
parts.  The  regular  duties  on  bicycle  parts  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  have  been 
suspended  since  1971.  but  were  reinstated 
beginning  in  January  after  the  last  Congress 
failed  to  pass  a  miscellaneous  tariff  bill.  The 
bill  would  also  amend  the  Foreign-Trade 
Zones  Act  to  reinstate  the  exemption  for  bicy- 
cle parts  from  the  special  customs  treatment 
generally  available  to  merchandise  in  foreign 
trade  zones.  This  exemption,  which  has  been 
linked  to  bicycle  part  duty  suspension  legisla- 
tion since  1984,  also  expired  at  the  end  of  last 
year. 

The  bipartisan  sponsorship  of  this  legislation 
is  testament  to  the  critical  role  that  it  plays  for 
a  small  but  valuable  American  industry.  Amer- 
ican bicycle  manufacturers  have  had  to  with- 
stand successive  waves  of  foreign  competi- 
tion— first  from  Japan,  then  from  Taiwan  and 
Korea,  and  most  recently,  from  China.  Tfie  in- 
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dustry's  success  in  meeting  this  competitkxi 
has  been  attritxjtatile.  in  significant  part,  to 
Congress'  decision  two  decades  ago  to  sus- 
pend the  regular  import  duties  on  ttie  consid- 
erable numtjer  of  tMcycle  parts  that  are  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  With  no 
domestic  production  of  these  parts  to  protect, 
these  tariffs  only  imposed  on  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers additional  costs  that  were  not  faced  by 
their  foreign  competitors.  By  eliminating  these 
unnecessary  costs,  this  duty  suspension  legis- 
lation has  not  only  improved  the  competitive- 
ness of  U.S.  bike  manufacturers,  but  also  has 
preserved  the  primary  market  for  those  firms 
still  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  other  t>icy- 
cle  parts  in  this  country.  The  welfare  of  these 
remaining  U.S.  parts  producers  was  further 
advanced  by  the  enactment  in  1 984  of  legisla- 
tion denying  foreign-trade  zone  benefits  to  irrv 
ported  bicycle  parts. 

We  have  often  debated  on  this  very  floor,  a 
variety  of  measures  designed  to  level  the  play- 
ing field  for  U.S.  industries.  We  have  passed 
antidumping  arxJ  countervailing  duty  laws,  sec- 
tion 201,  and  three  different  variants  of  the 
section  301  remedy.  Our  overall  competitive- 
ness cleariy  depends  upon  having  these  po- 
tent weapons  in  our  arsenal.  But  it  also  de- 
perxJs  upon  simpler,  more  basic  policies.  It  is 
critically  important  for  the  tariff  regimes  con- 
fronting our  industries  to  encourage  domestic 
manufacturing,  rather  than  penalize  it.  But  un- 
fortunately, \he  preferred  avenue  for  adjusting 
tariff  rates — ^the  GATT's  system  of  irregular 
multilateral  tariff  negotiations — cannot  always 
keep  pace  with  changes  in  international  trade 
patterns.  Trade  shifts  can  transform  tariffs  that 
were  originally  imposed  to  protect  domestk;  in- 
dustries into  measures  that  penalize  domestic 
industries  and  assist  their  foreign  competitors. 
This  is  plain  backward.  It  is  Congress'  respon- 
sibility to  step  in  such  cases.  If  we  wait  for  the 
GATT  process  to  make  the  necessary 
changes,  whole  industries  coukj  be  p>erma- 
nently  crippled  during  the  10  years  or  more 
between  negotiating  rounds. 

Eliminating  import  duties  on  materials  and 
components  that  are  not  prcxjuced  in  the 
United  States,  txjt  that  are  essential  to  the 
manufacturing  operations  of  U.S.  irxJustries, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  in  full  force 
arxJ  effect  the  duties  on  manufacturing  inputs 
that  are  still  domestically  available,  is  just 
common  sense.  This  kind  of  p>olicy  assists  our 
manufacturing  industries  by  making  their  fin- 
ished products  more  price  competitive  with  im- 
fwrts  and  by  preserving  their  remaining  net- 
work of  domestic  suppliers.  It  is  just  such  a 
policy  that  underiies  the  biN  we  are  offering 
today.  I  commend  it  to  ttie  attentkjn  of  my  col- 
leagues arxJ  look  forward  to  its  prompt  pas- 
sage. 


THE  MODERN  PRESIDENCY 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  24, 1993 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Washington  Post  last  Fri- 
day. I  think  that  this  is  an  excellent  analysis 
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and  it  sums  up  the  Presidency  of  Bill  Clinton 
in  a  very  accurate  manner. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  19,  1993] 

Stampede  for  Statism 

(By  George  F.  Will ) 

At  the  end  of  the  worst  first  month  of  a 
modem  presidency,  there  lingers,  in  fading 
echo,  the  word  "covenant."  That  word, 
which  candidate  Clinton  used  to  describe  the 
relationship  he  wanted  between  government 
and  citizenry,  means,  in  a  democracy,  a  sol- 
emn promise  to  keep  promises. 

The  fraying  of  Clinton's  covenant  with  the 
electorate  is  pertinent  to  this  question: 
Which  president  does  Clinton  resemble?  Not 
Kennedy,  whose  tax  cut  ignited  a  boom. 
Rather,  Clinton  resembles  the  two  presidents 
of  his  politically  formative  years,  Johnson 
and  Nixon. 

Clinton's  conduct  since  the  campaign 
marks  his  campaign  as  the  most  disingen- 
uous since  at  least  1964,  when  Johnson  dis- 
guised his  intentions  regarding  Vietnam. 
Also,  Clinton's  plans  for  expanding  govern- 
ment's erraspingness  and  bossiness  resemble 
Johnson's. 

And  Nixon's,  whose  administration 
oversaw  explosive  growth  of  the  regulatory 
state.  Nixon's  wage  and  price  controls  (Clin- 
ton is  contemplating  control-by-edict  of 
prices  in  the  health  care  field)  were  the  most 
radical  extension  of  federal  power  into  eco- 
nomic life  since  the  1930s. 

One  economic  promise  about  which  Clinton 
remains  punctilious  is  one  he  should  aban- 
don—his promise  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
which  is  surging.  What  is  breathtaking  about 
Clinton's  pork-laden  stimulus  package — fine 
tuning  tax  credits,  grants  for  state  and  local 
governments.  Amtrak.  road  repairsj — is  its 
banality.  For  this  you  do  not  need  to  go  to 
Oxford,  you  just  need  to  have  gone  to  sleep 
20  years  ago. 

His  larger  program— tax  increases,  defense 
cuts,  domestic  spending  increases,  "adminis- 
trative efficiencies."  proposed  domestic  cuts, 
most  of  which  will  not  materialize — hardly 
amounts  to  "re-inventing  government.  "  (The 
myriad  tax  increases  now  proposed  are  just 
hors  d'oeuvres  for  the  administration.  New 
York  Times  headline.  Feb.  17:  •■2-Dozen  New 
Taxes  Weighed  to  Pay  for  U.S.  Health 
Care.")  Evidence  of  Clinton's  tepid  enthu- 
siasm for  cutting  spending:  He  talked  for  61 
minutes  Wednesday  evening  without  finding 
time  to  revisit  his  old  endorsement  of  line- 
item  veto. 

George  Sephanopoulus,  Clinton's  spokes- 
man, promises  a  "reversal  of  Reaganism." 
Reaganism:  a  record  93  months  of  growth, 
low  inflation,  declining  interest  rates  and 
unemployment,  almost  19  million  new  jobs, 
exports  nearly  doubled,  one-third  increase  in 
real  GNP.  Clinton  may  indeed  keep  his  prom- 
ise to  reverse  this. 

Still.  Clinton  has  worked  one  miracle:  Sev- 
eral million  Americans  overnight  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  rich.  He  says  that  the 
proof  that  he  plans  to  tax  mostly  "the  rich" 
Is  the  fact  that  70  percent  of  the  Increases 
will  fall  on  families  earning  more  than 
JIOO.OOO.  Well.  A  mid-level  head  nurse  in  the 
Northeast  earns  $47,000.  If  her  husband  is  a 
New  York  City  school  principal,  his  starting 
salary  was  J68.776.  Clinton  says  it  is  time 
such  people  paid  for  their  opulence. 

The  modern  presidency,  devoted  to  Inces- 
sant manipulation  of  public  opinion,  manu- 
factures ersatz  crises  to  hold  the  public's  at- 
tention. Hence  Clinton's  over-heated  rhet- 
oric about  America's  "decline." 

Japan's  economy  is  reeling.  Germany's 
growth   rate   has   lagged   behind   America's 
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since  the  19706,  and  its  GNP  is  shrinking. 
Both  Britain  and  France  have  double-digit 
unemployment.  A  growing  majority  of  jobs 
in  advanced  countries  are  in  service  indus- 
tries, and  America's  service  sector  is  much 
the  most  productive  in  the  world.  In  spite  of 
the  Carter  stagflation  and  the  Bush  reces- 
sion, real  per  capita  after-tax  income  has  in- 
creased 34  percent  in  20  years.  America's  es- 
timated 25  percent  share  of  the  world's  total 
product  is  about  what  it  was  in  1965;  and  in 
1938:  and  1900. 

Why.  then,  the  rhetoric  about  decline?  To 
stampede  the  public  to  accept  more  statism. 
But  there  is  one  real  decline  that  Clinton's 
program  should  reverse:  that  of  the  GOP. 

Conservatism's  vitality  is  linked  to  the 
public's  disgust  with  the  political  class.  Clin- 
ton's multiplying  apostasies  from  his  cam- 
paign themes  and  promises — from  all  that 
was  supposed  to  define  a  "new  Democrat"— 
are.  to  say  no  more,  not  calculated  to  en- 
hance the  reputation  of  the  political  class. 

Furthermore,  Clinton's  agenda  of  metas- 
tasizing government  propels  Republicans 
back  to  Reaganism  from  Bushism.  Consider, 
again.  Clinton's  stimulus.  If  government 
raises  SX  billions  in  new  taxes  and  sends  out 
an  equal  amount  of  billions  in  "stimulus," 
the  result  is  not.  as  Democrats  see  it.  a 
wash.  Rather,  the  result  is  "progressive,"  be- 
cause government  has  gained  yet  more 
ground  in  reducing  the  scope  of  private 
choice  and  increasing  the  permeation  of  life 
by  politics.  That  is  the  liberalism  of  "new 
Democrats."  as  of  old  ones. 

Will  Congress  cooperate?  Perhaps.  But  the 
House  in  which  Clinton  spoke  Wednesday 
evening  is  composed  of  435  members,  all  of 
whom  did  better  than  Clinton's  42.9  percent 
in  November.  Fifteen  of  them  ran  unopposed. 
104  won  more  than  70  percent  of  the  vote;  252 
got  more  than  60  percent;  the  average  of 
those  who  won  against  opposition  was  63.1 
percent,  substantially  better  than  even  Clin- 
ton's 53.4  percent  of  the  two-party  vote.  They 
may  not  defer  to  his  political  judgment. 

All  of  them  will  face  the  voters  again  in  20 
months.  Most  of  them  probably  understand 
that  if  Clinton  had  said  four  months  ago 
what  he  is  saying  now,  he  would  still  be  liv- 
ing in  Little  Rock. 


REMARKS  IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  JOHN 
BABEL,  JR.,  SUPERINTENDENT 
FAIRVIEW  PARK  SCHOOLS 


HON.  MARTIN  R.  HOKE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  HOKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Dr.  John  Batjel,  Jr.,  a  man  whose  cx)rrv 
mitment  to  his  community,  his  State,  and  his 
country  has  been  confirmed  tinne  and  again 
through  his  service  as  superintendent  of  Fair- 
view  Park  Schools,  his  various  appointments 
in  several  Ohio  school  systems,  and  his  serv- 
ice as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

After  graduating  from  Cornell  University  in 
1961,  John  Babel  joined  the  U.S.  Army  where 
he  earned  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  serving  as 
an  assistant  adjutant  and  training  officer.  His 
entry  into  the  education  field  began  soon  after 
leaving  the  Army  in  1963.  Through  the  years 
he  has  pwoven  himself  to  be  a  dedicated 
teacher,  an  outstanding  administrator,  and  a 
gifted  student,  earning  his  Ph.D  in  1970  from 
Ohio  State  University. 
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Mr.  Babel  his  invested  25  years  of  his  life 
improving  Ohio's  schools  and  education  sys- 
tems and  I  am  grateful  that  his  professional 
journey  led  him  to  Fairview  Park.  As  the  Rep- 
resentative for  Fairview  Park  I  have  had  a 
ctiarKe  to  see  Dr.  Babel's  work  first  hand,  and 
his  accomplishments  are  numerous  and  im- 
pressive to  say  tfie  least. 

When  Mr.  Babel  first  arrived,  the  Fairview 
Park  school  system,  like  many  school  systems 
in  this  country,  was  facing  higher  costs,  small- 
er budgets,  declining  enrollment  and  a  long  list 
of  daunting  challenges.  None  of  tf>ese  prob- 
lems discouraged  John.  To  his  credit,  he 
rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  set  his  sights  on  the 
long  overdue  reorganization  of  his  school  dis- 
trict. He  consolidated,  closing  two  elementary 
buildings  in  response  to  declining  enrollment. 
He  conserved,  using  one  of  these  empty  build- 
ings to  begin  a  self-sustaining  day  care  center. 
He  raised  revenues,  orchestrating  the  passage 
of  five  school  levies  in  order  to  furxj  essential 
educational  services,  and  he  invested  in  our 
children,  in  our  future. 

Dr.  Babel  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  review- 
ing and  spearheading  innovative  and  effective 
curriculum  programs.  I'd  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  share  with  you  just  a  few  of  the  results. 
Under  his  direction  advanced  placement 
courses  were  brought  to  Fairview  Park.  Stu- 
dents who  have  taken  advantage  of  these 
classes  have  at  times  earned  enough  ad- 
vanced placement  credit  to  allow  them  to 
enter  college  at  a  sophomore  level.  In  addi- 
tion, he  initiated  a  gifted  and  talented  student 
program  to  challenge  students  of  exceptional 
ability,  and  to  concentrate  on  the  development 
of  their  intellectual  skills.  Under  John's  leader- 
ship, programs  for  learning  disabled  students 
were  expanded,  student  testing  programs 
were  revised  to  include  periodic  competerKy 
testing,  and  a  preschool  program  that  has  be- 
come a  nxxlel  for  the  State  was  introduced. 

One  thing  John  learned  through  his  experi- 
erx;e  is  that  effective  education  does  not  rest 
solely  in  tfie  hands  of  schools.  He  recognized 
that  success  is  dependent  on  the  ability  of  stu- 
dents, teachers,  parents,  administrators,  and 
the  community  as  a  wfrole  to  communrcate 
and  work  together.  Many  of  his  initiatives  em- 
txace  this  vision. 

The  Public  Information  Program  for  exam- 
ple, was  adopted  in  order  to  keep  the  commu- 
nity informed  and  involved  in  the  scfxxjl  sys- 
tem, its  plans,  its  accompiishments  and  even 
its  failures.  Another  example  of  cooperation 
and  communication  can  be  found  in  the  team 
for  educational  action.  This  program  txings  ad- 
ministrators together  with  teachers  in  an  at- 
tempt to  work  through  problems  and  discuss 
ideas.  Thiese  programs,  like  so  many  others 
Dr.  Babel  has  initiated,  are  aimed  at  making 
the  educational  process  successful. 

The  brief  synopsis  of  John  Babel's  achieve- 
ments in  ttte  Fairview  Park  City  schools  does 
rx)t  adequately  describe  the  enornnous  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  education.  Perhaps  I 
can  descritje  tfie  magnitude  of  his  contribu- 
tions by  rememtjering  the  words  of  English 
phitosopher  Hert)ert  SperKer  who  said,  "Edu- 
cation has  for  its  object  the  formation  of  char- 
acter." It  is  often  said  that  our  children  are  our 
future  and  I  can't  think  of  a  nobler  cause  than 
sfiaping  tfie  character  of  our  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  tfie  occasion  of  Dr.  John 
Babel's  retirement  I  rise  on  tjehalf  of  ttie  grate- 
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ful  students,  teachers,  parents,  and  entire 
community  of  Fairview  Park  to  extend  to  this 
great  educator  our  deepest  appreciation  for 
his  service,  and  to  wish  him  health  and  happi- 
ness for  years  to  come. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXCELLENCE 
FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Educational  Excellence  for  All 
Students  Act  of  1993,  a  bill  to  stimulate  sys- 
temic educational  reform  througfiout  our  tsla- 
tion's  schools  in  order  to  assist  our  Nation  in 
meeting  the  national  education  goals. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation reform  has  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention. During  the  last  Congress,  in  response 
to  the  America  2000  legislation  proposed  by 
President  Bush,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Latxjr  held  several  days  of  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  education  reform,  after  which 
we  drafted  the  Neightxsrhood  Schools  Im- 
provement Act.  Alttiough  this  legislation, 
through  a  series  of  events,  t>ecame  a  partisan 
issue,  the  Idea  of  education  reform  did  not. 

This  year,  we  are  going  to  make  changes  to 
the  majority  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs,  changes  which  will  hope- 
fully allow  them  to  t)ecome  part  of  systemic 
education  reform  efforts  in  States  and  school 
districts  across  the  country.  However,  after  lis- 
tening to  witnesses  eariier  this  month  speak 
on  educational  reform  and  hiow  it  relates  to 
our  existing  programs.  I  felt  that  such  cfianges 
would  not  be  enough  to  generate  the  type  of 
reforms  necessary  to  assist  our  students  in 
meeting  the  national  education  goals. 

As  a  result,  I  am  introducing  an  education 
reform  t>ill  which  I  believe  will  stimulate  States 
and  local  school  districts  to  undertake  dra- 
matic education  reform  efforts.  This  bill  is 
modeled  on  the  school  reform  legislation  that 
Mr.  KiLDEE  and  myself  introduced  last  year, 
H.R.  3320,  the  original  Neighborhood  Schools 
Improvement  Act. 

The  first  title  of  this  new  bill  authorizes  the 
National  Education  Goals  Panel,  authorizes 
the  National  Education  Standards  and  Assess- 
ment Council  [NESAC]  to  facilitate  the  creation 
of  voluntary  workj  class  standards  and  as- 
sessments, and  authorizes  a  National  Conv 
mission  on  tfie  Status  of  Preschool  Children. 
The  Education  Goals  Panel  and  NESAC  were 
part  of  last  year's  reform  proposal.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Status  of  Preschool 
Children  is  a  new  provision,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  develop  a  framework  for  assessing 
goal  No.  1 — school  readiness — and  oversee 
the  development  and  administration  of  a  na- 
tional assessment  of  school  readiness  along 
the  lines  of  NAEP. 

Title  II  of  the  t)ill  is  a  modified  version  of  last 
year's  Neightxjrhood  Schools  Improvement 
Act  and  provides  funds  to  the  States  and  local 
school  districts  for  purposes  of  systemk:  edu- 
cation reform.  It  has,  however,  tieen  stream- 
lined to  eliminate  some  of  the  burdensome 
procedural  portions  of  the  bill  and  to  simplify 
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the  process  through  which  States  and  local 
school  districts  would  apply  for  grants.  The 
goal  here  is  to  set  the  stage  for  major  reform 
of  the  Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  later  this  year. 

The  final  title  of  the  bill  deals  with  flexibility. 
For  many  years,  we  fiave  heard  from  school 
districts  that  there  are  a  variety  of  Federal  reg- 
ulations which  prevent  them  from  developing 
creative  education  programs.  This  section  al- 
lows States  and  local  districts  to  apply  for 
waivers  from  such  regulations  as  long  as  they 
indicate  how  the  funds  will  be  used  to  improve 
academic  achievement  for  all  students  and 
continue  to  sen/e  students  currently  eligible  for 
services  under  such  programs.  Such  waivers 
couW  play  a  very  important  role  in  providing 
schools  the  flexiljility  to  develop  truly  innova- 
tive education  reform  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  time  is  now  for  our  Nation 
to  make  the  changes  in  its  education  system 
necessary  to  allow  our  students  to  receive  tfie 
best  possible  education.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  We  all  need  to  work  together  to 
produce  the  t)est  possible  education  reform 
bill.  If  we  do  not,  there  is  no  way  our  students 
will  meet  the  national  education  goals  In  this 
decade. 


YOUTH  APPRENTICESHIP  AND 
CHARTER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


HON.  DAVE  McCURDY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  President  Clin- 
ton challenged  this  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  defy  the  barriers  of  status  quo 
in  return  for  more  innovative,  productive  Fed- 
eral initiatives.  Today  I  am  introducing  two 
such  proposals  which  will  help  American  put>- 
lic  schools  move  into  tfie  21st  century. 

Glotjal  economic  competition  has  placed 
even  more  pressure  in  our  educational  system 
to  properly  educate  and  train  our  work  force. 
But  almost  monthly,  there  is  a  new  report 
pointing  to  the  decline  of  skills  and  educational 
achievements  among  American  youth.  For  the 
past  decade,  educational  reformers  on  both 
ends  of  the  political  spectrum  have  advocated 
either  spending  more  nnoney  or  offering  pri- 
vate school  vouchers  as  a  panacea  for  our 
failing  educational  system.  Instead  of  tfiese 
traditional  solutions,  I  am  proposing  tfiat  we 
encourage  creation  of  new  and  different  publk; 
schools  and  also  that  we  allow  non-college- 
bound  students  to  acquire  work  skills  before 
high  school  graduation. 

My  first  bill,  The  Public  School  Redefinition 
Act  of  1993,  offers  a  reasonable  alternative  to 
the  controversial  private  sch(X)l  choice  pro- 
posal. 

Charter  scfiools  legislation  will  encourage 
teachers,  parents  and  communities  to  estat)- 
lish  new  public  schools,  determine  the  length 
of  the  school  day  and  school  year,  create  their 
own  curriculum  and  administrate  their  scfiools. 
These  charter  schools  will  be  public  scfxxjls. 
They  must  be  non-sectarian,  may  not  charge 
tuition,  and  may  not  discriminate  in  their  ad- 
missions. 
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Public  school  cfioice  is  an  optkin  now  avail- 
able in  a  growing  number  of  States  and  is 
supported  by  a  majority  of  Americans.  How- 
ever, wfiat  choice  is  there  if  a  majority  of  pdb- 
lic  schools  offer  the  same  curriculum,  teaching 
mettiods  and  other  educational  components? 
It  Is  unlikely  that  tfiere  will  t>e  more  publk: 
scfiool  choices  as  long  as  there  is  only  one  or- 
ganization that  is  allowed  to  offer  pubfic  edu- 
catkxi. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation,  The  Youth 
Apprenticeship  Act,  will  improve  the  skills  and 
productivity  of  American  workers  by  offering  a 
higfvquality  educational  alternative  to  non-col- 
lege bound  youth. 

There  is  a  terrible  gap — in  job  prospects 
and  wages  earned — iDetween  workers  wtio 
have  a  college  education  and  tfiose  who  only 
finish  high  school.  This  is  certainly  attributable 
to  the  inadequate  education  that  Amerk:ans 
are  receiving  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

In  addition,  this  decline  in  wages  and  job 
prospects  is  due  to  tfie  single-minded,  college- 
prep  focus  of  our  current  educational  system. 
Unlike  most  of  our  leading  competitor  nations, 
we  have  no  national  system  of  high  academic 
standards  for  the  non-college  txDund  nor  do 
we  have  any  comprehensive  secondary  scfiool 
program  for  connecting  education  to  training 
and  training  to  a  job. 

To  improve  the  skills  of  the  no-college 
bound  it  is  crucial  that  we  devekip  a  com- 
pretiensive,  national  youth  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. President  Clinton  has  called  for  appren- 
ticeship programs  in  every  State  in  the  coun- 
try. I  believe  my  legislation  can  provide  a  use- 
ful model  for  this  effort. 

Aristotike  said  that  the  fate  of  empires  de- 
pends on  the  education  of  youth.  If  the  Amer- 
ican fate  is  to  regain  our  preeminence  in  the 
worid  ecx)nomy,  we  must  make  fundamental 
ctiange  in  our  educational  system.  These  leg- 
islative initiatives  will  encourage  tfnat  change. 


ROBBING  THE  POOR  TO  GIVE  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24, 1993 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  restore  Isasic  fair- 
ness in  the  Tax  Code  for  farmworkers,  and  at 
the  same  time,  help  relieve  small  family  farm- 
ers from  another  round  of  endless  papenArork. 

Specifically,  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
prohibits  Federal  income  taxes  from  being  col- 
lected on  farmworkers  wtio  are  not  covered 
under  minimum  wage  laws.  This  is  a  very  tar- 
geted approach.  It  simply  corrects  an  inequity 
in  our  tax  law  that  impacts  only  tfiose  people 
at  tfie  bottom  of  tfie  economic  ladder. 

By  freeing  up  these  low-income  workers,  we 
are  also  freeing  up  countless  hours  of  paper- 
work for  small  family  farmers.  This  is  a  win  for 
the  small  family  farmer  and  a  win  for  our  famv 
workers. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  farmworkers 
have  been  exempt  from  income  tax  withtioW- 
ing  requirements.  Wages  of  farmworkers  are 
generally  so  low  that  few  of  ttiem  can  be  ex- 
pected to  incur  any  Fe<Jeral  tax  liability. 
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But  in  1989,  as  the  Congress  searched  for 
more  revenues  to  nneet  its  deficit  target.  Con- 
gress turned  to  the  farmworker  to  score  some 
quick  money.  The  only  proWem  was  that  al- 
most all  of  tfiat  money  is  tjorrowed. 

Thanks  to  that  1989  law,  Congress  has  now 
ensured  that  a  small  number  of  farmworkers 
will  have  15  percent  of  their  pay  reduced  each 
year,  even  if  they  do  not  owe  those  taxes. 

Congress  never  interxted  to  run  the  Federal 
Government  from  the  taxes  of  irxlividuals  at 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  Congress  made  a  mistake  tack  in 
1 989  and  it  must  be  corrected. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  those  workers  who  are  most 
vulnerable — those  individuals  who  are  not 
even  protected  by  the  minimum  wage  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  to  restore  basic  fairness  in  the  Tax 
Code,  help  those  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder,  arxj  free  small  family  farmers 
from  more  bureaucratk;  busy  work. 


REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  FOR 
MERCHANT  MARINERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  provide  reemployment  rights 
for  merchant  mariners  who  serve  in  war,  times 
of  national  emergency,  or  special  maritime 
HTKitMllzations  needs. 

During  Operation  Desert  Storm,  seanr>en 
wtK)  were  otherwise  at)le  and  willing  to  serve 
on  Ready  Reserve  Force  vessels  could  not  do 
so  because  their  jobs  were  not  guaranteed 
after  the  war.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the 
reemptoyment  rights  for  memtjers  of  the  Re- 
serve components  of  ttie  armed  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  can  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  We  were  fortunate  to  firxj 
enough  seamen  during  the  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm  operations  wtx)  were  able  to 
serve.  But  in  the  future  we  may  not  be  so 
lucky.  The  Congress  needs  to  ensure  that 
anyone  who  wants  to  serve  their  Nation  in  the 
times  of  need  be  provided  the  job  protection 
they  deserve. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  this 
important  effort. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  WETLANDS 
SIMPLIFICATION  ACT 


HON.  JIM  BUNNING 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24, 1993 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Wetlands  Simplification  Act  to 
reduce  the  number  of  agencies  that  have  juris- 
diction over  determining  agricultural  wetlands. 

Currently,  four  different  agerx;ies  have  over- 
sight autfxjrity  over  wetlands.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPA],  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  [SCS],  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
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can  all  issue  different  determinations  on  agri- 
cultural wetlarKJs.  The  bureaucratic  red  tape 
faced  by  Annerk:an  farmers  and  ranchers  is  far 
too  confusing. 

The  Wetlands  Simplirication  Act  would  give 
the  SCS,  in  consultation  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  auttwrity  to  identify  wet- 
lands and  develop  mitigation  and  restoration 
plans  concerning  wetlands  on  agricultural 
lands.  With  3,000  offices  nationwide,  the  SCS 
has  considerable  expertise  and  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  working  with  farmers  to  protect  soil  and 
water  resources. 

The  bill  does  not  intend  to  reduce  the  over- 
sight auttTority  over  wetlands,  it  simply  will 
make  the  SCS  the  "one-slop  shop"  for  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  ranctiers. 


February  24,  1993 
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IRA  BENEFITS  FOR  UNEMPLOYED 
WORKERS  ACT  OF  1993 


STANDING  FIRM  AGAINST 
TAXATION 


THE  LIMON  FAMILY  OF  AUSTIN: 
AN  AMERICAN  SUCCESS 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  you  and  my  colleagues  the  story  of 
another  achievement  of  ttie  renowned  Limon 
family  of  Austin. 

The  Limon  family  celet)rated  another  major 
milestone  Tuesday,  when  Alicia  Limon  arxJ 
some  of  her  family  members  initiated  a  new 
enterprise  on  East  Seventh  Street  in  Austin, 
TX,  in  the  shadows  of  the  majestic  State  Cap- 
itol. 

The  new  Limon  Family  Restaurant  and  Bak- 
ery was  host  to  more  than  1 ,000  well-wishers 
who  stopped  by  to  sfiare  in  the  unique  spirit 
of  camaraderie  and  love  that  has  typified  this 
family  for  the  past  seven  decades. 

Who  would  have  krviwn  all  those  decades 
ago,  when  Jose  and  Bernade  Limon  came 
from  MexkJO  and  settled  in  the  Austin  area, 
that  theirs  would  tjecome  a  premier  family  in 
Austin?  Who  woukJ  have  known  way  tack  in 
the  eariy  part  of  this  century  that  among  their 
offspring  and  exterxJed  family  would  be  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  business  people  like  Alice,  and 
even  a  mayor  pro  tem  of  the  city  of  Austin,  the 
Honorat)le  John  Trevino? 

This  outstanding  family,  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  which  numtjer  approximately  2,000 — 
and  growing,  has  not  let  the  original  spirit  of 
unity  and  togetherness  die.  They  gather  each 
year  to  renew  the  bonds  of  kinship  at  the 
Linwn  family  picnic.  The  event  has  truly  grown 
to  massive  proportions,  as  kx:al  offk:ials.  civic 
leaders,  and  other  members  of  the  Limon  ex- 
tended family  have  joined  in  what  has  t)ecome 
a  favorite  local  event. 

This  family  personifies  all  that  is  best  atx}ut 
the  An:ierican  family  and  shows  why  the  family 
is  the  cornerstone  of  our  way  of  life.  The 
Limons  exhibit  family  values  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term.  It  is  my  pleasure  and  tvanor 
not  only  to  represent  this  fine  family,  but  also 
to  take  this  occasion  to  salute  them  in  the  offi- 
cial Record  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Individual  Retirement  Accounts 
[IRA's]  Benefits  for  Unemployed  Workers  Act 
of  1993.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
a  measure  of  financial  assistance  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  for  unemployed  individuals  with 
IRA's.  Joining  me  as  original  bipartisan  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  Congressmen 
Rangel,  Maloney,  Hiluard.  Dellums,  Frank 
of  Massachusetts,  Woolsey,  Jefferson, 
MiNGE,  Kopetski,  Frost,  Hobson,  Barrett  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Gunderson. 

My  legislation  would  allow  individuals  who 
own  IRA's  and  who  have  exhausted  their  reg- 
ular and  extended  unemployment  benefits  to 
withdraw  furxJs  from  their  IRA's  without  the 
usual  10-percent  penalty.  The  bill  would  also 
permit  those  persons  who  make  eariy  with- 
drawals to  recontribute  the  borrowed  amounts 
within  a  year  once  they  are  reemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  positive  signs  that 
the  economy  is  generally  improving.  However, 
the  rate  of  unemployment  for  some  local  and 
State  areas  remains  well  above  the  national 
average  of  7.3  percent.  This  is  especially  true 
for  the  State  of  California,  where  the  unem- 
ploynr>ent  rate  is  9.8  percent.  As  of  Novemt)er 
1992,  according  to  the  latest  figures  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  10.5 
percent.  As  of  January  1993,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  re- 
nrains  at  10.4  percent. 

Reducing  the  rate  of  unemployment  and  re- 
turning people  to  work  is  an  important  national 
goal  and  one  that  must  be  addressed  in  an 
expeditious  manner.  In  November  1991,  and 
again  in  February  1992,  Congress  voted  to  ex- 
tend unemployment  compensation  benefits  for 
workers  who  had  been  out  of  work  and  had 
exhausted  ttieir  26  weeks  of  benefits  under 
regular  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams. Congress  is  again  considering  a  bill  to 
furttier  extend  unemployment  benefits  an  addi- 
tional 20  to  26  weeks  as  the  extension  of  Feb- 
ruary 1992  is  scheduled  to  expire  on  March  6 
of  this  year. 

Last  year,  similar  provisions  to  permit  eariy 
withdrawals  from  IRA's  without  the  10-percent 
penalty  for  unemployed  individuals  were  irv 
eluded  in  H.R.  4210,  the  Middle-Income  Tax 
Relief  and  Economic  Growth  Act  of  1992.  Un- 
fortunately, ttiat  measure  was  vetoed  by  ttierv 
PreskJent  Bush.  However,  until  the  rate  of  un- 
employment is  substantially  reduced  and  citi- 
zens are  gainfully  reemployed,  there  still  re- 
mains the  need  to  provide  a  measure  of  finarv 
cial  relief  for  some  individuals  and  families 
whose  regular  incomes  have  become  severely 
limited  or  wiped  out  t)ecause  of  the  recession. 
My  legislation  will  not  provide  financial  relief 
for  all  persons  that  are  employed,  but  it  may 
go  a  long  way  in  providing  some  assistar>ce 
for  the  employed  owners  of  IRA's  who  tiave 
exhausted  all  other  finarx:ial  options.  I  seek 
the  support  and  cosponsorship  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24. 1993 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  following  editorial  in  the  Washington  Times 
from  last  Friday.  I  think  that  Peter  Ferrara 
makes  a  vital  point  regarding  the  amount  of 
power  that  congressional  Republicans  actually 
possess  and  the  importance  of  standing  firm: 

TRA.SHING  THE  ECONOMY 

(By  Peter  Ferrara) 

As  Bill  Clinton  has  stumbled  repeatedly  in 
his  first  three  weeks  in  office,  his  aides  have 
repeatedly  assured  us  that  once  he  an- 
nounces his  economic  program  he  will  be 
back  on  track.  But  to  the  contrary.  Bill  Clin- 
ton has  just  proposed  an  economic  program 
that  will  create  one  of  the  biggest  firestorms 
of  public  reaction  since  the  good  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  rallied  to  greet  King  George's 
redcoats  on  their  march  to  Lexington  and 
Concord. 

While  Mr.  Clinton  campaigned  on  a  middle 
class  tax  cut,  less  than  one  month  in  office 
his  first  budget  proposal  includes  one  of  the 
biggest  middle  class  tax  increases  in  history. 
At  this  rate,  he's  going  to  make  George  Bush 
look  like  George  Washington. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  Clinton  tax  package 
is  a  broad-based  energy  tax,  which  will  be 
paid  mostly  by  the  middle  class.  Mr.  Clinton 
is  consequently  proposing  to  recreate  the  oil 
price  shocks  of  the  19708  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, supposedly  to  stimulate  economic 
growth. 

Carefully  examined,  most  of  the  other  ele- 
ments of  his  tax  package  will  fall  on  the 
middle  class  as  well.  For  example,  the  in- 
crease in  the  taxation  of  Social  Security 
t>enefits  falls  on  individuals  making  S2S,000 
and  couples  earning  $32,000. 

Even  the  punitive  tax  increases  aimed  at 
the  rich  will  mostly  hurt  the  middle  class. 
The  rich  will  generally  avoid  those  increases 
by  reducing  and  shifting  around  their  invest- 
ments and  income,  even  moving  some 
abroad.  But  the  loss  of  jobs,  investment  and 
economic  growth  that  result  will  hurt  most 
the  middle-  and  lower-income  groups. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it— the  only  reason 
to  increase  taxes  is  so  that  liberal  Demo- 
crats will  not  have  to  cut  government  spend- 
ing. 

But  Mr.  Clinton  and  friends  are  about  to  be 
as  surprised  as  those  redcoat  troops  who 
marched  out  of  Boston  that  fateful  night  in 
April  1T75.  For  the  Clinton  tax  increases  are 
going  to  be  defeated  in  the  first  battle  of  the 
second  "Reaganite"  revolution. 

Farmers,  small  business  people,  working 
people,  homeowners,  taxpayers,  and  conserv- 
atives of  every  stripe  will  join  together  in  a 
grassroots  movement  bigger  and  stronger 
than  ever  to  swamp  Congress  with  opposition 
to  Mr.  Clinton's  middle  class  tax  treachery. 
The  time  for  a  call  to  arms  to  join  this  cru- 
sade is  now. 

Moreover,  in  return  for  his  sweeping  tax 
increases,  Mr.  Clinton  is  proposing  overall  to 
increase,  not  reduce,  federal  spending.  His 
own  budget  shows  total  federal  spending 
next  year  will  be  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  this  year. 

Mr.  Clinton  and  his  redcoat  allies  are  al- 
ready attempting  to  sell  these  huge  tax  in- 
creases on  the  absurd  rationale  that  we  all 
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must  suffer  such  sacrifice  to  improve  eco- 
nomic growth  over  the  long  run.  But  Mr. 
Clinton's  sweeping  tax  increases  will  trash 
the  economy,  not  improve  it. 

The  key  is  for  Republicans  to  stand  firm  in 
opposition  to  the  Clinton  tax  hikes.  Congres- 
sional Democrats  will  then  crack  at  the 
prospect  of  passing  such  huge  tax  increases 
without  bipartisan  cover.  Rememl)er  what 
happened  to  the  merrily  tax  increasing  New 
Jersey  Legislature  in  1991?  Enough  moderate 
Democrats  will. 

Congressional  Republicans  have  far  more 
power  on  this  issue  than  they  realize.  For 
they  are  potentially  the  largest  cohesive  vot- 
ing bloc  on  the  budget  in  either  house,  per- 
haps by  a  substantial  margin.  Indeed,  wheth- 
er Democrats  alone  can  muster  a  majority  in 
either  house  for  any  single  budget  proposal 
is  highly  dubious.  Too  many  tax  increases, 
and  they  lose  too  many  moderates.  Too 
many  spending  cuts,  and  they  lose  too  many 
liberals. 

Republicans  should  vigorously  propose  as 
an  alternative  some  form  of  spending  freeze, 
with  perhaps  real  pro-growth  and  middle 
class  tax  reductions.  This  directly  addresses 
the  real  cause  of  the  deficit,  which  is  run- 
away spending,  not  insufficient  tax  revenues. 
Spending  as  a  percent  of  GDP  has  soared 
since  the  1970s,  while  tax  revenues  relative 
to  GDP  have  remained  stable. 

Such  a  proposal  would  reduce  the  deficit 
far  more  than  Mr.  Clinton's  tax  increasing 
budget,  which  will  fail  to  reduce  the  deficit 
just  as  the  similar  1990  budget  deal  failed. 
This  Republican  alternative  would  also 
frankly  be  politically  popular,  again  directly 
contrary  to  Mr.  Clinton's  establishment  pro- 
posal. 

Indeed,  what  exactly  is  the  politically  via- 
ble alternative  to  such  a  proposal? 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  REGU- 
LATORY COST  RELIEF  ACT  OF 
1993 


HON.  JIM  UGHTFOOT 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  24. 1993 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
times  have  Members  of  Congress  heard  their 
constituents  complain  about  expensive  Fed- 
eral regulations  placed  on  their  small  busi- 
nesses— raising  their  overhead  costs,  resulting 
in  higher  consumer  prices,  and  inhibiting  ex- 
pansion? 

Congress  and  Federal  agencies  enact  doz- 
ens of  new  laws  and  regulations  which  affect 
small  businesses  every  year.  Making  a  small 
business  viable  is  difficult  enough  without  hav- 
ir>g  to  contend  with  the  burden  of  expensive 
Federal  regulations. 

In  an  effort  to  relieve  some  of  these  feder- 
ally mandated  financial  burdens,  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  "Small  Business  Regulatory  Cost 
Relief  Act  of  1993."  This  legislation  will  pro- 
vide tax  relief  for  small  businesses  forced  to 
comply  with  Federal  regulations. 

My  legislation  is  nrxxJeled  after  the  disabled 
access  credit,  included  in  the  Americans  With 
Disat>ilities  Act  [ADA]  t>ut  is  applicable  to  all 
Federal  regulations,  not  just  those  expenses 
incurred  to  provide  access  to  persons  with  dis- 
abilities. 

When  Congress  passed  the  ADA,  it  realized 
that  mandating  such  regulations  would  impose 
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a  oostly  burden  on  business  arxJ  would  result 
in  lost  jobs  arxl  hamper  ecorwmk;  growth. 
Small  businesses,  which  do  not  have  ttie  re- 
sources to  comply  with  the  expense  of  regula- 
tions imposed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
would  have  t>een  hit  the  hiardest. 

Congress  provided  ttie  disat>ied  access 
credit  to  help  businesses  comply  with  the  new 
regulations  mandated  by  the  ADA.  While  this 
has  provided  some  assistance,  many  small 
txjsinesses  still  suffer  from  the  burden  of  com- 
pliance. 

Congress  routinely  imposes  laws  on  small 
business  yet  fails  to  provkle  relief  for  the  cost 
of  compliance,  which  has  adverse  effects  on 
businesses,  jobs  arxJ  ultimately,  consumers, 
who  have  the  costs  passed  onto  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Federal  regulations  cost  each  house- 
hoW  in  the  United  States  tietween  84,000  and 
85,000  annually. 

My  legislation  would  allow  sn^ll  txisinesses 
a  nonrefundable  tax  credit  equal  to  50  percent 
of  verifiable  compliance  expenses  over  8250 — 
the  same  as  the  disabled  access  credit.  How- 
ever, my  legislatkjn  is  not  limited  to  the  first 
810,250  of  expenses.  My  legislation  is  applk^a- 
ble  for  all  Federal  regulations  whrch  tjecame 
final  5  years  before  the  enactnr»ent  of  this  leg- 
islation. In  addition,  the  eligibility  of  small  busi- 
nesses to  take  advantage  of  the  credit  is  ex- 
panded by  having  small  txjsinesses  defined  by 
the  Small  Business  Act  rather  than  the  nx)re 
limited  definition  used  by  the  ADA. 

We  in  Congress  must  do  more  for  job  cre- 
ation. Small  businesses  produced  39  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  and  employed  58 
percent  of  the  work  force  in  1991.  In  1990, 
small  businesses  accounted  for  90  percent  of 
nonagrrcultural,  net  private  job  growth.  Con- 
gress and  Federal  agencies  seem  to  forget 
this  when  marxjating  new  regulations  on  small 
business. 

The  Small  Business  Regulatory  Cost  Relief 
Act  of  1993  will  help  smadi  businesses  reduce 
their  costs  of  complying  with  Federal  regula- 
tions. By  making  compliance  more  affordable, 
small  businesses  will  be  able  to  implement 
Federal  regulations  faster,  easier,  and  more 
extensively.  We  all  want  a  cleaner  and  safer 
environment,  but  it  can  and  shoukJ  be 
achieved  without  suffocating  small  businesses. 
My  legislation  will  help  us  achieve  twth  goals. 


HONORING  THE  TEHAMA  COUNTY 
FARM  BUREAU  ON  ITS  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24, 1993 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  organization  that  has 
served  Tetiama  County  agriculture  in  ttie  high- 
est capacity  for  75  years.  The  Tehama  County 
Farm  Bureau  is  a  voluntary,  nongovernmental, 
bipartisan  organizatwn  of  farmers,  designed  to 
accomplish  cooperatively  that  which  they  can- 
not do  akjne.  The  farm  bureau  fielps  farmers 
help  themselves. 

Tehanna  County  farmers  arxJ  their  families 
formed  the  first  farm  bureau  in  Septemt)er  of 
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1918,  largely  to  take  advantage  of  the  Agricul- 
turai  Extension  Service  that  was  established 
by  the  University  of  California  in  July  1913. 

Ttie  Agriculture  Extension  Service  was  re- 
quired to  establish  a  farm  organization  in  a 
county  before  staff  was  allowed  to  journey  in 
the  area  with  its  education  programs.  The  con- 
cept of  the  plan  was  to  guarantee  the  exist- 
ence of  channels  through  which  county  farm 
advisors  arxl  extension  specialists  would  work 
in  reaching  individual  farmers  arxj  their  fami- 
lies. 

Before  a  farm  advisor  was  appointed  to  a 
county,  a  county  farm  txireau  with  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  farmers  in  that  county  had  to 
first  be  formed  and  operating.  Humboldt  Coun- 
ty Farm  Bureau  in  1913  was  the  first  county 
organized,  followed  1  year  later  by  Yolo,  San 
Joaquin  and  San  Diego  County  Farm  Bu- 
reaus. 

By  1919,  32  county  farm  bureaus  rep- 
resented a  combined  membership  of  24,168 
as  a  grassroots  organization. 

The  Tehama  County  Farm  Bureau,  in  work- 
ing with  extension  farm  advisers,  subscritied 
to  the  tMSic  vision  of  the  extension  program 
that  practical  education  for  the  people  could 
lead  to  a  better  society  for  all. 

Early  cooperative  farm  bureau  efforts  in- 
volved improved  agricultural  practices,  a  tjetter 
road  system,  rural  fire  protection,  community 
improvement  projects  and  sponsorship  of 
youth  programs. 

Then,  as  now,  farm  txjreau  members 
worked  directly  with  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia's county  farm  adviser  to  solve  problems 
and  improve  agricultural  production.  The  farm 
bureau  works  closely  today  with  the  county 
agricultural  commissioner  who  enforces  State- 
mandated  regulations,  arxJ  with  the  Tehama 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  to  promote 
Tehama  County's  agricultural  economy. 

Through  the  years,  members  of  the  Tehama 
County  Farm  Bureau  have  exerted  leadership 
roles  at  the  county.  State  and  national  farm 
bureau  levels.  The  farm  txireau  plays  a  vital 
role  in  shaping  Tehama  County's  future,  work- 
ing for  the  betterment  of  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  its  citizens.  I  salute  the  Tehama  County 
Farm  Bureau  on  its  75th  anniversary  and  conv 
mend  the  organization  for  its  exemplary  serv- 
ice to  agriculture  and  the  people  of  Tehama 
County. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  SAVAGE 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  community 
was  truly  saddened  by  the  recent  loss  of  a 
nran  who  dedicated  his  life  to  making  north- 
west Ohio  and  his  hometown  of  Toledo  a  bet- 
ter and  nrxjre  humane  place  to  live — Mr.  John 
Savage. 

John  Savage  was  a  devoted  family  man, 
successful  businessman,  philanthropist  and 
author.  To  many  in  our  area  he  is  still  best 
known  for  his  enthusiastic  love  of  baskettjall. 
His  coaching  career  biegan  while  he  was  still 
attending  college  at  the  University  of  Toledo 
and   during   that  time   he   led   Libbey   High 
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School  to  an  18-0  season.  Despite  his  bud- 
ding career  as  a  successful  businessman, 
John  continued  to  dednate  himself  to  the 
young  people  in  our  community  by  coaching 
junior  varsity  basketball  at  Central  High 
School.  He  also  played  semiprofessional  bas- 
ketball for  many  years  for  the  Komedy  Kings. 

While  John  was  sharing  his  love  of  basket- 
k>all  with  others,  he  was  also  txiilding  what  is 
now  one  of  the  most  successful  financial  serv- 
ices firms  in  northwest  Ohio.  He  cotounded 
Savage  and  Associates  with  his  brother  Rot>- 
ert  in  1959.  That  firm  grew  into  an  operation 
that  now  employs  over  100  northwest  Ohio- 
ans. 

John  authored  three  b>ooks  and  made  hun- 
dreds of  speeches  all  around  the  worW.  He 
was  a  role  model  for  his  entire  community.  He 
also  served  as  a  board  memt>er  for  numerous 
companies  including  the  Andersons, 
Glasstech,  Inc.,  and  Solar  Cells. 

More  recently,  John  Savage  combined  his 
love  of  sports  and  his  business  acumen  to 
spearhead  a  S10  million  fundraising  campaign 
for  an  ultranxxtern  tjaskettiall  and  concert 
arena  at  his  alma  mater  the  University  of  To- 
ledo. In  recognition  of  his  efforts  the  hall  was 
later  named  Savage  Hall  in  his  honor.  The 
eventual  construction  of  Savage  Hall  was  a 
testament  to  the  ability  of  John  Savage  to 
twing  together  community  and  business  lead- 
ers for  ttie  kjenefit  of  all  northwest  Ohioans, 
especially  citizens  devoted  to  education. 

A  deeply  spiritual  man.  he  also  devoted  his 
untiring  energies  and  knowledge  to  the  Toledo 
Catholic  diocese — its  churches,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, arxJ  central  ministry  activities. 

I  join  with  all  those  whose  lives  were 
touched  by  John  Savage  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  wife  Kate;  sons, 
John,  Kevin,  Jeffrey.  Scott,  Brian,  Sean  and 
Aaron;  daughters,  Patti  McNannara  and  Kelly 
Savage;  brothers  James  and  Robert;  sisters 
Marie  Witherell.  Frarxies  Somers,  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  Ellen  Wall,  Nancy  Coyle,  and  Mar- 
garet Savage  and  two  granddaughters,  Kristen 
and  Meredith. 

The  passing  of  John  Savage  will  leave  a 
deep  void  in  our  community.  His  abidirig  quiet 
presence  and  strength  of  spirit  guided  an  en- 
tire community  to  tjetter  itself.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  who  gave  back  so  much 
to  others  without  asking  for  anything  in  return. 
Northwest  Ohioans  have  lost  a  friend  and 
leader.  But  his  legacy  lives  on  through  his 
family  and  in  the  people  and  institutions  he 
carefully  nurtured  and  encouraged.  We  all  say. 
"Thank  you." 


PRIMARY  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  JERROLD  NADLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1993 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  to  declare  the  week  of 
April  18.  1993  as  "Primary  Immune  Deficiency 
Awareness  Week."  Primary  immune  deficiency 
is  of  deep  concern  to  thousands  of  American 
families  whk:h  are  held  victim  to  it.  The  defi- 
ciency is  an  inherited  defect  in  the  immune 
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system  whk:h  prevents  ttie  txxJy  from  defend- 
ing itself  against  infections.  Primary  immune 
deficiency  affects  some  adults,  txrt  mostly  chil- 
dren causing  chronk:  disorders  such  as  severe 
ear  infections,  sinusitis,  pneumonia,  meningi- 
tis, and  other  life  threatening  infections. 

While  this  defect  affects  as  many  as  1  in 
500  persons  in  the  United  States  today,  it  is 
a  condition  which  many  doctors  and  most  fam- 
ilies know  little  about.  Since  the  symptoms  of 
primary  immune  deficiency  resemble  many 
common  illnesses,  doctors  and  families  often 
overtook  the  real  problem  and  continually  treat 
the  patient  for  the  symptoms  rather  than  the 
immune  deficiency.  This  misdiagnosis  causes 
the  patient  permanent,  physical  damage,  and 
many  times  even  death. 

Primary  immune  deficiency  is  just  now  re- 
ceiving public  attention,  due  in  large  part,  to 
the  work  of  Fred  and  Vicki  Modell.  The 
Modells  lost  their  15-year-old  son.  Jeffrey,  to 
this  little  known  disease.  While  they  suffered 
great  emotional  pain,  and  financial  hardship 
from  their  son's  illness  they  bore  that  pain 
alone  with  no  support  group  to  turn  for  assist- 
ance. Consequently,  the  Modell's  founded  the 
Jeffrey  Modell  Foundation,  a  national,  non- 
profit research  organization  which  funds 
projects  to  educate  patients,  and  the  public 
and  medical  communities  atxjut  this  defect. 
The  foundation  also  operates  as  a  support 
arxJ  network  system,  through  a  24-hour  infor- 
mation and  referral  hotline,  for  families  with 
the  problem  to  turn  for  help. 

The  Modell  Foundation  has  served  a  tre- 
mendous purpose  to  those  affected  by  primary 
immune  deficiency,  however,  we  need  to  ex- 
pand on  those  efforts.  I  believe  that  by  declar- 
ing the  week  of  April  18,  1993  as  "Primary  \m- 
mune  Deficiency  Awareness  Week"  Congress 
can  help  to  educate  the  public,  the  medical 
community,  and  patients  atx)ut  the  disease. 
Through  tietter  education  we  can  increase  the 
number  of  eariier,  more  accurate  diagnoses 
and  reduce  the  costs  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  declaring  the  week  of  April  18  through 
April  23,  1993  as  "National  Primary  Immune 
Deficiency  Awareness  Week." 


FEBRUARY  IS  AMERICAN  HEART 
MONTH 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  30th  Presi- 
dential proclamation  to  declare  February  as 
American  Heart  Month  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  on  Valentine's  Day  at  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association-sponsored  Run-for- 
Heart.  The  President  was  accompanied  by 
Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Gore  to  celebrate 
American  Heart  Month.  By  a  joint  resolution 
on  December  30,  1963,  Congress  requested 
that  the  President  issue  an  annual  proclama- 
tion designating  Feb)ruary  as  American  Heart 
Month.  The  Presidential  proclamation  is  an  \m- 
portant  symbol  to  millions  of  Americans  dedi- 
cated to  the  prevention  of  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases, including  heart  attack  and  stroke. 

During  the  month  of  February,  we  can  ac- 
knowledge the  American  Heart  Association's 
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wori<  as  the  premier  nonprofit,  voluntary  health 
organization  battling  cardiovascular  diseases. 
The  AHA's  mission  is  to  reduce  the  disability 
and  death  from  heart  disease,  stroke,  and  re- 
lated disorders.  The  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion's dedication  is  exemplified  by  the  organi- 
zation's extensive  contributions  to  cardio- 
vascular research.  The  AHA  is  second  only  to 
the  federally  funded  National  Heart.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute  in  the  amount  of  money  de- 
voted to  cardiovascular  research.  Since  1949 
the  AHA  has  contributed  rrrore  than  SI  billion 
to  cardiovascular  research. 

Heart  and  blood-vessel  diseases,  including 
stroke,  are  by  far  the  leading  cause  of  death 
in  America  for  men  and  women.  These  dis- 
eases kill  43  percent  of  the  more  than  2  mil- 
lion Americans  who  die  each  year.  Cancer  fol- 
lows, killing  23  percent.  Cardiovascular  dis- 
eases kill  more  Americans  than  all  other 
causes  of  death  combined.  According  to  the 
American  Heart  Association,  the  cost  of  car- 
diovascular diseases  in  1993  is  estimated  at 
Si  17.4  billion  for  medical  costs  and  disability. 

The  AHA's  56  affiliates  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  work  with  3.5  million 
volunteers  to  fight  cardiovascular  diseases. 
The  AHA  has  developed  many  public  edu- 
cation programs  to  inform  people  how  to  re- 
duce the  risk  of  heart  disease  and  stroke.  The 
programs  emphasize  prevention  as  the  main 
factor  to  decrease  the  public's  risk  of  cardio- 
vascular diseases.  Risk  factors  include  high 
blood  pressure,  high  blood  cholesterol  levels, 
and  tobacco  use. 

In  fact,  tot)acco  is  the  most  preventable 
cause  of  premature  death  in  the  United 
States.  Tot)acco-related  diseases  account  for 
more  than  434,000  deaths  a  year  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Tobacco  use  can  lead  to  a  variety 
of  diseases,  including  hardening  of  the  arteries 
and  heart  attacks,  and  lung  diseases — prin- 
cipally emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis,  the 
most  common  causes  of  pulmonary  hieart  dis- 
ease. American  Heart  Association  sponsored 
studies  have  shown  that  coronary  nrtortality  Is 
increased  twofold  to  threefold  in  smokers  com- 
pared to  nonsmokers.  and  the  chances  of 
dying  from  heart  diseases  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  how  heavily  a  person  smokes. 
However,  there  is  good  news.  According  to 
the  1990  Surgeon  General's  report  on  srrxik- 
ing  cessation,  in  5  to  15  years,  the  risk  of 
stroke  for  exsnrrokers  returns  to  the  level  of 
those  who  have  never  smoked. 

More  than  50,000  scientific  studies  have 
shown  that  smoking  causes  heart  disease  plus 
cancer  and  other  deadly  diseases.  Yet  no 
Federal  agency  has  the  statutory  authority  to 
regulate  the  manufacture,  distribution,  sale, 
advertising,  or  promotion  of  tobacco  products. 
No  other  consumer  product  on  the  market  is 
as  dangerous,  yet  as  free  of  regulatory  con- 
trol. For  the  sake  of  our  Nation's  health,  it  is 
time  to  treat  totacco  as  the  dangerous  threat 
it  is.  American  Heart  Month  is  an  excellent 
fime  to  begin  thinking  about  the  changes  that 
are  needed,  as  a  matter  of  put>lic  policy,  as 
well  as  the  personal  health  choices  we  make. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  VIOLENCE 
AGAINST  WOMEN  ACT 


HON.  PATOICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1993 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  on 
tDehalf  of  myself.  Congresswomen  Slaughter 
and  MORELLA.  and  Mr.  Schumer.  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  of 
1993.  Since  1974,  assaults  against  young 
women  age  20-24  have  risen  50  percent, 
while  assaults  against  young  men  in  the  same 
age  group  have  dropped  12  percent.  The  ever 
increasing  rate  of  violent  crimes  against 
women  affects  every  woman's  life.  We  find 
ourselves  confronting  new  fears  that  limit  our 
ability  to  live  our  lives — fears  of  walking  in  our 
own  neighborhoods,  driving  or  walking  at 
night,  riding  public  transportation,  fears  of  trav- 
eling alone.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  Violence  Against  Women  Act  address- 
es those  fears  by  educating  law  enforcement 
personnel  and  judges  on  how  tiest  to  address 
and  prevent  violent  crimes  against  women. 
The  bill  requires  agencies,  advocacy  groups, 
and  service  providers  to  work  together  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  a  community.  The  bill  fur- 
ther protects  women  in  the  streets  and  in  their 
homes  by  creating  Federal  criminal  penalties 
for  anyone  who  travels  across  State  lines  to 
contact  their  spouse  and  then  batters  them,  or 
with  the  intent  to  violate  a  protective  order.  It 
protects  immigrants  who  have  t)een  battered 
by  their  citizen  or  resident  spouses.  And  pro- 
vides women  with  the  right  to  civil  action  in  a 
Federal  court  for  a  violent  crime  ttiat  was  gen- 
der-motivated. In  addition,  the  bill  erxx)urages 
communities  to  adopt  proarrest  polk;ies  in  do- 
mestic violence  cases,  requires  States  to  en- 
force protective  orders  of  another  State,  and 
encourages  the  Federal  courts  circuits  to  con- 
duct gender  bias  studies. 

It  is  time  to  let  women  know  that  their  safety 
in  their  own  communities  and  homes  is  impor- 
tant to  this  body.  Ttie  Violence  Against 
Woman  Act  does  just  that. 


HONORING  MR.  SAM  BOYD 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BUBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1993 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
rise  today  in  tionor  of  a  Nevada  pioneer,  a 
man  wittiout  whom  the  First  District  of  Nevada 
would  not  be  what  it  is  today,  the  entertain- 
ment capital  of  the  wortd. 

The  true  story  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Sam  Boyd 
is  the  type  that  breeds  legends  in  the  West. 
Sam  has  left  us.  but  his  legacy  and  spirit  will 
live  long  on  the  streets  of  southern  Nevada. 
He  was  t)orn  in  Enid,  OK  on  April  23,  1910. 
His  colorful  travels  took  him  across  the  West 
in  a  variety  of  entertainment  and  gaming  posi- 
tions. He  finally  landed  in  Las  Vegas,  NV, 
Labor  Day  weekend  1941.  He  had  just  $30  in 
his  pocket  when  he  arrived.  But  when  he  left 
us  this  year,  Sam  Boyd  had  built  one  of  ttie 
largest  privately  held  gaming  companies  in  the 
wortd. 
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Seklom  seen  without  his  traditional  cowtxjy 
hat,  Mr.  Boyd  made  his  Las  Vegas  beginnings 
as  a  dealer  for  a  penny  roulette  game.  He 
went  on  to  prove  himself  an  innovator,  a  for- 
ward thinker,  and  a  true  pioneer  in  the  indus- 
try tfiaf  woukj  make  souttiern  Nevada  a  worid- 
famous  tourist  destination.  Boyd  was  ttie  first 
casino  operator  to  bring  large-scale  entertairv 
ment  to  ttie  downtown  area  known  around  ttie 
worid  as  "Glitter  Gulch."  Sam  Boyd  was  also 
an  innovator  in  allowing  black  entertainers  and 
dealers  in  his  casinos  and  in  allowing  black 
gamers  to  patronize  his  estat)lishments. 

Sam  Boyd's  colorful  character  tielped  him 
tiecome  a  major  player  in  the  Las  Vegas  ca- 
sino industry.  He  would  tell  of  his  early  days 
when  he  forced  himself  to  save  a  full  half  of 
every  paycheck.  His  steadfastness  and  fore- 
sight led  to  help  buikj  eight  major  Las  Vegas 
casino/tiotels.  At  ttie  time  of  his  passing,  his 
company,  ttie  Boyd  Group,  owned  five  Las 
Vegas  properties:  the  Stardust,  the  Fremont, 
the  California,  the  Eldorado,  and  Sam's  Town. 

But  Sam's  determined  drive  and  txjsiness 
savvy  were  renowned.  OW  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates  called  him  "a  true  downtown 
carnival  type  operator,"  and  a  "serious  hands- 
on  txiss"  wtto  worthed  1 2  tiours  a  day  or  more. 
But  Las  Vegas  knows  Sam  Boyd  as  a  man 
with  a  heart  as  t>ig  as  the  Nevada  outdoors. 
Througtiout  his  life  he  was  a  major  t)enefactor 
of  several  local  causes.  He  founded  the  Boys' 
Club  of  Claris  County  and  ottier  Boys'  Club  or- 
ganizations in  Nevada.  His  generous  support 
of  the  University  of  Nevada-Las  Vegas  in  a 
fime  of  need  prompted  university  administra- 
tors to  rename  their  foottiall  stadium  "ttie  Sam 
Boyd  Silver  Bowl." 

A  former  Nevada  Governor  says  Sam  Boyd 
"single-tiandedly  built  a  casino  empire  in  Ne- 
vada." He  may  be  gone,  but  he  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Locals  and  visitors  alike  will  tonight 
and  for  many  years  to  come,  drive  down  fabu- 
lous Fremont  Street  or  along  the  Las  Vegas 
strip  and  see  Sam  Boyd's  name  in  the  lights 
akxDve  ttie  hotels  he  helped  make  famous. 
Wtiat  ttiey  will  miss,  however,  will  tie  the  smil- 
ing man  in  ttie  cowtx)y  hat  making  his  way 
across  the  casino  floor  shaking  hands  with  his 
fi'iends  and  customers. 

My  colleagues,  I  ask  you  to  rise  today  and 
honor  ttie  memory  of  a  true  Nevadan  and  a 
good  friend,  Mr.  Sam  Boyd. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MA  J.  GEN. 
CHARLES  M.  KIEFNER 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24. 1993 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join  me  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Maj.  Gen.  Chartes  M.  Kiefner, 
the  Adjutant  General  of  Missouri.  On  March  6, 
1993.  General  Kiefner  will  retire  after  over  45 
years  of  military  service. 

Chartie  Kiefner  tiegan  his  military  career  in 
1947.  as  a  private  in  the  1140th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Army  National  Guard.  By 
1950.  during  the  Korean  war,  tie  was  a  ser- 
geant and  was  federalized  with  the  1 75th  Mili- 
tary Polce  Battalion  and  served  in  Germany. 
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Returning  from  Federal  duty,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  secorxJ  lieutenant  in  1951,  and  over 
the  next  22  years  served  in  a  wide  variety  of 
command  positions. 

In  1973.  he  was  appointed  the  Adjutant 
General  for  Missouri,  the  youngest  Adjutant 
General  in  modem  Missouri  history,  a  position 
he  held  for  4  years.  He  was  again  appointed 
Adjutant  General  in  November  1980  and  has 
served  in  that  position  continuously  since  Jan- 
uary 1981.  making  him  now  the  senior-tenured 
Adjutant  General  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
longest-serving  Adjutant  General  in  Missouri 
history. 

There  have  been  dramatic  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  quality  and  readiness  of  the 
Missouh  National  Guard  during  Charlie 
Kiefner's  tenure,  but  I  think  the  most  dramatic 
accomplishment  has  t)een  his  wholehearted 
support  for  overseas  training  for  his  Guard 
personnel. 

He  never  turned  down  a  chance  to  send  his 
Guard  units  on  deployments  to  otfier  coun- 
tries. The  experience  they  received  in  prepar- 
ing to  deploy  to  Korea.  Germany,  Panama, 
Honduras,  Senegal,  Greece,  and  literally  a 
score  of  other  areas  around  the  workj  has  pro- 
vided his  Missouri  Army  and  Air  Guardsmen 
with  training  that  is  just  impossible  to  duplicate 
back  home.  His  Guard  units  got  priceless  ex- 
perience training  in  different  climates,  unfamil- 
iar terrain,  a  variety  of  languages  and  local 
customs,  and  in  working  with  both  civilian  and 
military  personnel  from  countries  around  the 
world. 

His  foresight  has  paid  big  dividends.  Mis- 
souri was  ttie  only  State  to  have  both  Army 
and  Air  Guard  members  involved  in  Operation 
Just  Cause  in  Panama  in  1 989. 

The  Missouri  National  Guard  again  an- 
swered the  call  in  1991  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm;  1.300  Army 
and  Air  Guard  members  were  called  up  for 
duty,  approximately  10  percent  of  the  Missouri 
Guard.  Thousands  nnore  stood  ready  if  need- 
ed. The  skill  and  professionalism  which  these 
Missouri  Guard  units  performed  their  missions 
in  Soutfiwest  Asia  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  Chariie  Kiefner.  He  worked  to 
have  them  ready  if  tfiey  were  called.  They 
were  called,  and  they  were  ready. 

Commarxj  of  ttie  Missouri  National  Guard 
will  be  turned  over  on  March  6,  and  ttiat 
evening  there  will  be  a  retirement  dinner  hon- 
oring the  general  and  his  wonderful  wife 
Marilyn,  in  Jefferson  City.  MO. 

It's  been  comforting  to  krxjw  tfiat  General 
Kiefner  has  been  standing  watch  on  the  wall 
of  freedom  all  these  years.  Because  of  him 
and  men  and  women  like  him.  we've  all  slept 
better.  I  would  normally  say  that  our  freedoms 
might  be  a  little  less  safe  without  Chariie  up 
ttiere  keeping  watch,  but  I  know  him,  and  I 
guarantee  he's  left  layer  after  layer  of  trained 
arxj  ready  officers  and  norKommissioned  offi- 
cers to  continue  in  his  footsteps. 

I  ask  you  all  to  join  me  in  expressing  our 
thanks  to  Maj.  Gen.  Charies  M.  Kiefner  and 
his  wife  Marilyn  for  their  dedication  to  service, 
their  leadership,  and  their  fnendship. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IMMEDIATE  RELIEF  ACTION 
REQUIRED  IN  BOSNIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24. 1993 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
commend  President  Bill  Clinton  for  taking  a 
stand  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  relief  supplies 
to  starving  Bosnians.  The  tinr>e  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  put  an  end  to  the  Serbian 
aggression  arxJ  guarantee  ihe  survival  of  the 
Bosnian  people. 

President  Clinton's  plan  to  airlift  relief  sup- 
plies to  Eastern  Bosnia  is  a  bold  but  nec- 
essary action.  The  Muslim  towns  which  are 
besieged  by  Serb  militias  have  no  other 
source  of  relief.  Altfiough  this  approach  poses 
risks,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  act. 

Given  today's  desperate  situation  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  President  Clinton's  deci- 
sion is  a  positive  reversal  of  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration's policy  toward  this  region.  We  have  all 
t)een  deeply  concerned  with  the  situation  in 
Yugoslavia.  The  time  has  come  for  the  con- 
cern to  translate  into  action. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Americans  stood  by  while 
atrocities  took  place  in  Europe.  Today,  as  we 
see  the  horror  on  television  and  read  atxjut 
aggression  and  systematic  rape,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  protect  the  innocent.  President 
Clinton's  decision  to  airlift  supplies  to  Bosnia 
is  the  critical  first  step  on  the  road  to  peace  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia. 


RULE  FOR  H.R.  20 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24.  1993 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  rule  37 
A  of  the  rules  of  the  Denxxiratic  Caucus,  I 
hereby  give  notk:e  of  my  intent  to  seek  less 
than  an  open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  20.  the  Federal  Employees  Political 
Activities  Act  of  1993. 


WOOL  PRODUCTS  PURCHASED  BY 
THE  U.S.  MILITARY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24. 1993 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  our  American  wool  irxjus- 
try.  For  several  years  now  our  military  has 
been  purchasing  a  sweater  known  as  the 
wooly  pully  sweater  from  the  United  Kindgom. 
I  feel  that  our  military  would  do  everything 
possible  to  encourage  and  seek  American 
suppliers  who  use  American  wool.  After  all.  it 
IS  American  taxpayer  dollars  that  n^ake  these 
procurements;  therefore,  our  dollars  sfrould  be 
spent  on  American  jobs  and  American  raw 
material. 

I  plan  to  work  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  seeking  their  support.  Whatever  the 
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obstacles  facing  our  domestic  suppliers,  we 
need  to  take  a  close  look  at  them  and  work 
through  them.  I  t)elieve  our  service  men  and 
women  deserve  to  wear  American  products, 
and  I  pledge  to  do  my  part  to  see  this  matter 
through. 


February  24,  1993 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  THE  EX- 
ISTING SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON 
CERTAIN  PISTON  ENGINES 


CHARLIE  GIBLIN:  RECOGNITION 
FOR  SERVING  OTHERS 


HON.  fHANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1993 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
February  27,  1993,  the  Middletown.  NJ,  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  present  its  Person 
of  the  Year  Award  to  Mr.  Charles  (Charlie) 
Giblin,  Sr..  of  Hazlet.  NJ.  Mr.  Giblin  has 
eamed  this  honor  for  his  years  of  serving  oth- 
ers— literally. 

Chariie  Giblin  is  the  owner  of  Charlie's 
Place  at  Langford's.  a  popular  community  res- 
taurant on  Main  Street  in  Belford.  NJ.  with 
some  of  the  best  prices  in  town — indeed,  in 
any  town.  For  example,  his  luncheon  menu  in- 
cludes a  hamtMjrger  and  complimentary  french 
fries  for  Si  .25.  But  Mr.  Giblin  has  shown  un- 
common generosity  over  the  past  6  years  by 
offering  $1  hot  lunches  weekdays  to  senior 
citizens  from  the  area.  Often,  large  groups  of 
seniors  come  in  to  Chariie's  Place  for  a  full, 
nutritious  meal.  As  a  further  testinxjny  to  his 
generosity,  Mr.  Giblin  is  helping  the  commu- 
nity to  celebrate  St.  Patrrck's  Day  next  month 
by  providing  a  complimentary  corned  beei  and 
cabbage  dinner  for  senior  citizens  at  the 
Belford  Firehouse.  He  is  preparing  enough 
food  for  700  guests  from  various  senior  citizen 
homes  in  the  Bayshore  area.  He  has  also  pxo- 
vided  hot  lunches  to  members  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Blind  Men's  Association  in  Leonardo  since 
1989. 

Adorning  the  walls  of  Chariie's  Place  are 
large,  hand-made  cards  signed  by  his  many 
grateful  customers.  Of  course,  there  is  not 
much  room  left  on  the  walls  of  Mr.  Giblin's 
restaurant,  due  to  the  many  other  awards  arxJ 
citations  from  his  many  friends  in  the  commu- 
nity, ranging  from  senior  citizens  organizations 
to  student  arxJ  youth  organizations  to  police, 
fraternal  and  veterans  groups.  Everyone 
knows  Charlie  Giblin.  the  man  who  gradually 
converted  the  neighborhood  bar  into  a  conrv 
munity  restaurant  for  people  of  all  ages,  where 
people  used  to  gather  to  watch  the  "Mickey 
Mouse  Club"  on  TV  in  the  afternoons  and  sing 
along  with  the  theme  song,  and  where  on 
Sunday  afternoons  people  used  to  gather  after 
church  for  some  traditional  singing.  Despite  a 
recent  txjut  with  illness,  Charlie  Giblin  contin- 
ues to  help  his  fellow  citizens  arxJ  to  make  his 
community  a  better  place.  Ctiariie  Giblin  rep- 
resents all  that  is  good  about  our  country,  and 
I  am  proud  to  join  his  many  friends  in  paying 
tribute  to  him. 


HON.  COLUN  C.  PETERSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1993 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  extend  the 
existing  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  piston 
engines  used  in  all-terrain  vehicles  [ATV's], 
snowmobiles,  arxJ  burden  carriers.  The  legisla- 
tion is  retroactive  to  January  1 .  1 993. 

Currently,  no  domestic  manufacturer  pro- 
duces engines  for  ATV's  or  snowmobiles.  As 
a  result,  American  manufacturers,  including 
Polaris  Industries  L.P.,  a  Minnesota-based 
company,  purchase  these  engines  from  for- 
eign sources. 

Polaris,  and  other  American  manufacturers, 
used  to  be  able  to  import  these  engines  tariff 
free.  Unfortunately,  under  the  new  harmonized 
systems  of  tariffs,  these  engines  are  classified 
in  categories  which  carry  a  3.1 -percent  duty 
rate.  This  is  counter  to  the  intentions  of  con- 
gress, since  conversion  of  to  the  htarrrxinized 
system  was  supposed  to  enhance  the  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  companies.  Now.  donfies- 
tic  manufacturers  are  forced  to  pay  an  import 
duty  on  engines  while  competing  with  foreign 
companies  which  do  not  face  a  similar  charge 
when  importing  a  fully  assembled  ATV,  snow- 
mobile or  burden  carrier.  This  is  clearty  unfair 
to  American  companies  trying  to  compete  in 
the  international  mart<etplace. 

This  bill  will  extend  the  temporary  duty  sus- 
pension for  piston-type  engines  with  a  cylirxler 
capacity  greater  than  50  cut)ic  centimeters  but 
not  to  exceed  1,000  cutsic  centimeters — pro- 
vided for  in  subheadings  8407.32.20, 
8407.32.90,  8407.33.20,  8407.90— to  be  in- 
stalled in  vehicles  specifically  designed  for 
traveling  on  the  snow,  golf  carts,  nonamphib- 
ious  all-terrain  vehicles  and  burden  carriers — 
provided  for  in  subheadings  8703.10.00, 
8704.31.00,  8703.21.00  or  8709.  This  is  not  a 
difficult  provision  to  administer,  as  only  a  small 
number  of  companies  impwrt  the  subject  en- 
gines and  the  engines  arrive  primarily  through 
two  ports. 


INTRODUCING  SATELLITE 
CARRIER  COPYRIGHT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24. 1993 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  joined  by 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Mr.  Moorhead, 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  ensure  that  individuals  with 
satellite  home  dishes  will  continue  to  receive 
television  programming,  and  that  wireless 
cable  systems  will  t^e  eligible  for  the  compul- 
sory license  provided  for  in  Section  1 1 1  of  the 
Copyright  Act. 

Effective  January  1,  1989,  the  Satellite 
Home  Viewer  Act  established  a  statutory  li- 
censing scheme  permitting  satellite  carriers  to 
transmit  copyrighted  programs  to  home  dish 
owners  for  private  viewing.  The  act  is  sched- 
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uled  to  expire  on  Decemljer  31.  1994.  While 
some  progress  has  t)een  made  toward  private 
licensing  of  satellite  services  to  unserved 
areas,  I  am  concerned  that  without  the  Section 
1 1 9  license,  for  the  short  term  at  least,  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  households  in  rural  areas 
will  not  be  able  to  receive  network  program- 
ming. Accordingly,  this  bill  removes  the  sunset 
provision  currently  in  section  1 1 9. 

In  the  1 02d  Congress,  Mr.  Moorhead  and  I 
introduced  H.R.  4511,  a  comprehensive  copy- 
right cable  reform  bill.  This  bill  would  have 
folded  in  all  new  technological  forms  of  sec- 
orxJarily  transmitting  television  f)rograms,  in- 
cluding by  satellite  carriers  and  wireless  cable. 
We  intend  shortly  to  reintroduce  similar  omni- 
bus cable  compulsory  license  legislation. 
There  is.  however,  an  urgent  need  to  act  now 
in  light  of  the  statutory  sunset  on  the  Satellite 
Home  Viewer  Act  of  1988  and  an  unfortunate 
final  regulation  of  the  Copyright  Office  dated 
January  29,  1992.  but  not  effective  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1994.  This  regulation  will  prohibit  wire- 
less cable  from  filing  statements  of  account 
under  Section  111  of  title  17,  United  States 
Code,  based  on  an  erroneous  construction  of 
section  111(f).  Recently,  a  Federal  district 
court  in  Georgia,  in  a  suit  against  the  Copy- 
right Office  on  this  issue,  granted  plaintiffs 
motion  for  summary  judgment,  and  following 
eleventh  circuit  precedent,  held  that  wireless 
cable  is  covered  by  section  111.  That  decision 
may  be  appealed,  however,  and  if  it  is,  it  is 
unknown  whether  the  court  of  apjpeals  will 
hand  down  its  opinion  by  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice's deadline  of  January  1,  1994. 

The  bill  introduced  today  is  thus  a  nec- 
essary stop-gap  measure  intended  to  ensure 
that  consumers  will  continue  to  be  able  to  re- 
ceive television  programming.  The  provisions 
of  this  bill  will,  as  in  the  1 02d  Congress,  be  re- 
flected in  the  larger  cable  reform  bill.  In  the 
meantime,  I  am  aware  that  including  wireless 
cable  in  the  section  1 1 1  license  raises  a  num- 
ber of  potential  issues  concerning  calculation 
of  royalty  fees  due  to  ttie  complex  web  of  reg- 
ulations in  the  area.  I  welcome  suggestions  for 
any  revisions  in  the  bill  that  may  be  necessary 
to  take  into  account  such  complexities. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digests-designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 
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Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
February  25.  1993.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

FEBRUARY  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Leg- 
islative Branch,  focusing  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  r- 

'  SD-U6 

MARCH  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  185.  to  restore  to 
Federal  civilian  employees  their  right 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 
citizens,  in  the  political  processes  of 
the  nation,  to  protect  such  employees 
from  improper  political  solicitations. 

SD-342 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

345  Cannon  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice.  State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee     ■ 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S-146,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  issues 
and  solutions  for  reforming  foreign  aid. 

SD-192 

MARCH  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  7,  S.  62,  S.  87. 
and  S.  94,  Congressional  election  cam- 
paign finance  reform  proposals. 

SRr-301 

MARCH  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK),  focusing  on  high- 
speed rail. 

SD-192 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  proposed 
legislation  to  facilitate  small  business 
access  to  capital. 

SD-538 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  for  small  businesses. 

SR-428A 
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MARCH  5 
10:30  a.m. 

Veterans  Affaire 
To     hold    overelght    hearings    on     the 
present  and   future   role   of  veterans' 
health  care  system. 

SR-418 
MARCH  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Porel^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  reforming  the  Agen- 
cy    for    International     Developmenfs 
structure  and  goals. 

SD-I92 

MARCH  11 
9:30  a  m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  inner- 
city  bus  industry. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  energy 
needs    of    the    People's    Republic    of 
China. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Transit  Administration,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  focusing  on 
transit  needs. 

SD-138 

MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  257,  to  modify  the 
requirements   applicable    to    locatable 
minerals  on  public  domain  lands,  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  self-Initi- 
ation of  mining  claims. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold   hearings  to  examine  the   pur- 
poses of  foreign  aid  in  the   post-cold 
war  era. 

SD-138 

MARCH  17 
10:00  a  m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-192 

MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    relating    to    Congressional 
election  campaign  finance  reform. 

SR^301 

MARCH  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-192 
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MARCH  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-116 

MARCH  30 

2:30  p.m.  I 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  multilateral  as- 
sistance funding  and  policy  issues. 

SD-138 

MARCH  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affaire  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of   AMVETS,    the    Veterans    of   World 
War  I.  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, the  American  Ex-Prisonere  of  War. 
and  the  Non-Commissioned  Officere  As- 
sociation. 

345  Cannon  Building 

APRIL  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  focusing 
on  implementation  of  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act. 

SD-116 

I 
APRIL  20 

2:30  p.m.  * 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  sustainable  de- 
velopment goals  and  strategies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m.  i 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Motor  Carrlere  (FHWA).  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Special  Programs, 
and  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  fo- 
cusing on  truck  safety  and  hazardous 
materials. 

SD-192 

APRIL  27 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  aid 
transnational  issues,  focusing  on  popu- 
lation, environment,  health,  and  nar- 
cotics. 

SD-138 
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MAY  4 
2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance   and    U.S.    international    eco- 
nomic interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  focusing 
on  procurement  reform. 

SD-138 

MAY  11 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  se- 
curity Interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  focusing  on  marine  safe- 
ty. 

SD-138 

MAY  25 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  foreign  assistance 
and  the  transition  to  democracy  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

SD-138 

MAY  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, focusing  on  drunk  driving. 

SI>-138 

JXmE8 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

FEBRUARY  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  trade  policy  is- 
sues. 

Room  to  be  announced 


February  25,  1993 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T/iMrsday,  February  25,  1993 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  pray  for  Your  blessing,  gracious 
God,  In  all  the  seasons  of  life — when 
the  day  Is  full  and  bright  and  the  op- 
portunities for  fulfillment  abound,  and 
we  also  pray  when  the  day  is  clouded 
by  uncertainties  and  the  pains  of  life 
seem  to  be  about.  Our  prayer  is  that 
Your  goodness  and  majesty  and  Your 
care  for  us  will  not  cease  and  that  Your 
loving  kindness  will  be  with  us  and  all 
Your  people,  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGD^NCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hobson]  please  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  HOBSON  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Thomas,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


TRUE  LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  President  Clinton's  eco- 
nomic package.  I  am  truly  encouraged 
that  we  finally  have  a  President  with 
the  guts  to  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth  about  our  economy. 

Previous  Presidents  have  refused  to 
shoot  straight  with  the  American  pub- 
lic. As  a  result,  our  children  are  in  the 
crosshairs  of  an  economic  disaster. 
However,  President  Clinton  has  shown 
true  leadership  by  calling  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  pull  together  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country. 

If  our  children  are  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  this  great  Nation,  we  must  act  now 


to  invest  in  our  country's  infrastruc- 
ture, put  fairness  back  into  our  Tax 
Code,  and  deal  effectively  with  our 
Federal  budget  deficit.  The  President's 
plan  does  just  that.  It  combines  a 
short-term  stimulus  and  long-term  in- 
vestment with  a  credible  deficit-reduc- 
tion strategy. 

President  Clinton  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated his  commitment  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country.  I  am  confident 
that  the  American  people  will  see  this 
commitment  and  stand  behind  the 
President's  plan  to  give  our  children  a 
fighting  chance.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 


A  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
heard  the  majority  leader  describe  a 
$5.7  billion  emergency  spending  plan 
for  more  unemployment  benefits  this 
way:  "If  there  is  any  expenditure  that 
falls  clearly  in  the  category  of  helping 
us  get  out  of  this  recession,  it  is  unem- 
ployment compensation." 

I  thought  I  might  have  misheard 
him,  but  I  checked  the  Record  this 
morning  and  it  appears  that  that  is 
truly  what  he  said.  Still,  I  hope  that  is 
not  what  he  meant. 

Not  even  the  most  Democrat  Party- 
friendly  economists  are  claiming  that 
huge  doses  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation will  create  jobs  and  reduce 
the  deficit,  especially  when  we  do  not 
have  the  $5.7  billion  to  pay  for  the  un- 
employment, and  we  do  not  really 
know  where  we  are  going  to  get  it 
from. 

Several  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  offered  proposals  to  pay  the 
cost  of  this  bill  and  to  create  jobs,  but 
their  amendments  were  shut  out  by  the 
majority  on  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
hope  the  majority  does  not  really  see 
unemployment  benefits  as  the  means 
to  economic  recovery  in  this  country. 
If  they  do,  we  have  got  a  much  bigger 
problem  than  we  think  we  do. 


COLEMAN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

(Ms.  DANNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  freshly 
baked  bread,  cinnamon  rolls,  and  choc- 
olate chip  cookies  are  just  a  few  of  the 
delicious   items   that   the   students   of 


Coleman  Elementary  School  in  St.  Jo- 
seph, MO  will  be  selling  at  their  bake 
sale  tomorrow. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  ear- 
marked for  debt  reduction.  As  yea  can 
see,  even  our  children  recogmize  the 
need  to  support  efforts  to  reduce  the 
national  debt. 

What  brought  about  their  awareness 
of  our  budget  problems?  A  President 
who  is  willing  to  travel  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country  to  educate  even 
the  youngest  of  our  citizens  about  the 
problems  inherent  in  an  out  of  control 
national  debt. 

As  students,  these  young  people  are 
taught  that  when  presented  with  a 
problem,  they  are  to  seek  solution. 
That  is  precisely  what  they  are  doing. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  should 
derive  strength  from  what  is  happening 
at  Coleman  Elementary  School.  We 
must  resolve  to  do  what  these  students 
are  doing— making  all  possible  efforts 
to  reduce  the  debt. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  na- 
tive-born Kentuckian  and  as  a  former 
State  senator,  I  am  always  pleased  and 
proud  when  my  State  is  in  the  van- 
guard and  exerts  leadership  on  items  of 
important  national  interest. 

We  were  one  of  the  very  first  States 
to  have  a  freely  elected  woman  Gov- 
ernor. We  were  one  of  the  first  States 
to  have  a  female  Lieutenant  Governor. 
We  were  one  of  the  very  first  States  to 
adopt  voter  registration  by  post  card, 
by  mail,  to  facilitate  registration.  And 
we  are  one  of  the  first  States  to  get 
into  the  area  of  ethics  in  government 
and  of  campaign  finance  reform. 

Last  April  laws  were  enacted  which 
changed,  for  statewide  candidates  in 
Kentucky,  the  whole  question  of  cam- 
paign reform.  There  are  now  limits  on 
campaign  contributions,  there  is  par- 
tial public  financing,  and  also  there  are 
limits  on  overall  spending.  And  just  a 
few  days  ago,  here  in  February,  the 
State  assembly  passed  an  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  which  affects  can- 
didates running  for  the  State  assembly. 
And  here  again  are  limits  on  what  can 
be  contributed  and  there  are  stiffer  dis- 
closure laws  both  for  the  contributions 
and  the  contributors. 

I  say  again  Kentucky  is  in  the  lead, 
and  it  certainly  is  exhibiting  for  us  in 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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Congress  the  dramatic  need  for  us  to 
pass  campaign  finance  reform,  to  pass 
it  this  year,  and  to  make  it  effective 
for  the  1994  campaign  cycle. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
LIMIT  DUMPING  OF  FOREIGN 
PRODUCTS 

(Ms.  BYRNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Ms.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will 
allow  Americans  the  means  to  a  level 
playing  field  and  equal  access  in  areas 
of  trade. 

My  legislation  gives  every  citizen  the 
right  to  bring  a  cause  action  suit 
against  a  manufacturer,  an  exporter,  or 
an  importer  who  dumps  foreign  mer- 
chandise at  a  price  less  than  the  for- 
eign market  value. 

Under  current  laws,  American  busi- 
nesses forced  to  lay  off  workers  be- 
cause of  dumping  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers have  no  recourse.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  have  been  shut  out  of  many 
decisions  affecting  their  lives.  It  is 
time  to  give  them  a  voice. 

If  U.S.  manufacturers  are  to  compete 
internationally  they  must  have  a  level 
playing  field.  They  should  not  be  forced 
to  compete  against  huge  foreign  sub- 
sidies. The  American  public  has  waited 
patiently  for  governments  to  try  to  ne- 
gotiate fair  trade  agreements.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  wait.  The  time  for 
legislative  action  has  arrived.  I  urge 
your  consideration. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DE- 
MOCRACY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  103-51) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
BANNER)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
504(h)  of  Public  Law  9a-164.  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  4413(i)).  I  transmit  herewith 
the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy, 
which  covers  fiscal  year  1992. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  February  25. 1993. 


REPORT  ON  BNL  INTERNAL 
DIARIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  (SONZ.'VLEZ]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Speaker,  in 
summer  of  1989  while  the  Congress  was 
busy  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
the  Financial  Institutions  Recovery, 
Reform,  and  Enforcement  Act,  that 
was  the  so-called  savings  and  loan  cri- 
sis or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  the 
misnomer  of  bailout,  which  it  was  not, 
but  it  was  the  most  far-reaching,  sub- 
stantial, and  comprehensive  banking 
legislation  since  the  1930's. 

That  law  dealt  with  the  cleaning  up 
of  the  largest  financial  disaster  which 
incidentally,  unfortunately,  the  per- 
spective is  not  there  today,  but  the 
truth  is  that  it  is  a  continuing  very  se- 
rious and  critical  problem,  not  only 
with  respect  to  some  remaining  S&L 
institutions,  but  commercial  banking 
institutions.  Unfortunately,  given  the 
truth  of  the  basic  fact  that  in  today's 
world  you  have  some  of  the  prominent 
issues  agitating  the  minds  of  our  peo- 
ple through  the  news  disseminating 
medias,  and  at  most  with  a  span  of  just 
a  few  weeks.  But  the  truth  is  that  we 
have  a  continuing  and  very  serious  and 
acute  problem  that  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  handle  in  a  sober  and  dis- 
passionate manner  before  it  does  be- 
come headline  developments. 

But  while  we  were  busy  and  en- 
grossed, and  the  whole  Nation's  atten- 
tion was  on  that  dilemma  of  1989  which 
capp)ed,  beginning  with  the  years  of 
1986,  1987,  1988  a  very  sad  period  in  our 
financial  institutional  history,  there 
was  another  what  turned  out  to  be 
scandal  brewing  in  that  administra- 
tion, and  this  was  the  case  of  the  BNL, 
the  Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro,  whose 
Atlanta  branch  made  billions  of  dollars 
in  off-book  loans  to  the  Government  of 
Iraq. 

The  case  started  with  an  FBI  raid  in 
August  of  that  year.  1989.  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  noticed  a  very  small 
snippet  right  before  then  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which,  incidentally,  I 
think  is  one  of  our  best  reportorial 
newspaper  services  we  have  in  this 
country,  and  particularly  on  business 
and  commercial  and  financial  events. 
They  have  an  excellent,  and  have  had. 
the  top  reportorial  staffs  that  I  have 
noticed  and  appreciated.  Now,  I  do  not 
say  anything  about  the  editorial  de- 
partment. But  I  will  say  that  I  saw  this 
very  little,  small  item  mentioning  the 
fact  that  this  obscure  bank,  and,  in 
fact,  I  was  intrigued,  how  could  a  bank 
in  Atlanta  issue  over  S2  billion  worth 
of  letters  of  credit,  and  then  it  said  to 
Iraq,  and  that  was,  I  believe.  I  am  sure, 
a  month  ahead  of  that  FBI  raid  in  Au- 
gust 1989. 

But  we  were  so  busy.  and.  in  fact,  it 
was  August  9  when  the  President 
signed  the  legislation  into  law.  that 
our  entire  staff  resources,  and  they 
have  always  been  limited,  were  en- 
grossed in  that  banking  situation. 

So  I  asked  a  question  about,  well, 
what  kind  of  bank  is  this,  and  it  was 
not  until  afterward  when  the  Congress 
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was  out  of  session  in  the  beginning  of 
the  winter.  I  believe  it  was  in  Decem- 
ber, that  I  asked  one  of  my  staff,  my 
legislative  aide,  to  pick  up  the  phone 
and  call,  and  to  my  surprise  I  discov- 
ered that  the  bank  agency  was  known 
as  a  bank  agency.  I  said,  'Well,  what  in 
the  world  is  that?  You  mean,  it  is  not 
a  branch?  And  how  could  such  an  en- 
tity be  granting  billions?"  Usually  you 
associate  that  with  the  biggest 
megabanks  in  our  country  in  the 
Northeast. 

So  finally  it  was  not  until  about  1990 
that  I  got  the  full  picture  and  discov- 
ered there  was  a  difference  between 
branch,  agency:  but  that,  in  any  event, 
this  was  a  foreign-government-owned 
bank,  and  then  that  brought  to  mind 
my  long-time  interest  and  fight  on  the 
so-called  international  banking  law 
level  which,  as  I  said  in  the  last  special 
order,  goes  back  to  1975.  and  I  will  not 
repeat  that  today  obviously. 

But  anyway,  it  was  not  until  a  few 
months  after  that  in  1990  that  we  were 
able  to  get  the  staff,  extremely  busy 
staff,  and  very  limited,  but  most  tal- 
ented, to  follow  through.  And  then  in 
the  meanwhile  the  news  came  out 
about  the  FBI  raid,  and  we  were  very 
much  interested. 

The  thing  that  bothered  me  the  most 
was  that  these  agencies  are  chartered 
and  supervised,  regulated  by  the  State 
banking  commissions,  and  in  that  case, 
the  Atlanta  case,  the  State  of  Georgia 
banking  commission. 

So  I  then  asked,  well,  what  about  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  has  the  pri- 
mary regulatory,  supervisory,  and  ac- 
counting responsibility  for  foreign 
banking  activities  in  our  country,  and, 
again.  I  already  knew  that  our  laws 
were  absolutely  lacking  ever  since  the 
enactment  of  the  first  one  in  1978, 
which  I  will  say  without  any  bragging 
that  I  caused  that  to  bring  about. 

It  was  the  first  international  banking 
act  in  the  history  of  our  corpus  of  leg- 
islation, and  it  stemmed  from  the  hear- 
ings that  I  had  caused  in  1975  in  my  dis- 
trict in  San  Antonio.  I  was  not  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  anything  like 
that,  but  I  did  cause  the  proper  juris- 
dictional subcommittee  to  come  to  San 
Antonio. 

Anyway,  here  is  this  other  event,  and 
let  me  say  by  way  of  parentheses,  are 
happening  right  now,  and  we  just  are 
not  aware  of  them.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  Lord  only  in  heaven  can  tell  us 
how  many  BNLs  and  BCCI's  are  out 
there  that  just  have  not  popped  up 
through  circumstances  and  events. 
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But  if  so.  it  is  a  miracle  and  reminds 
me  of  what  Bismarck  was  credited  with 
saying  back  in  the  la.st  century.  He 
said  to  say  that,  "God  took  care  of 
drunks  and  the  United  States."  I  think 
in  the  case  of  this  huge,  just  absolutely 
monstrous  amount  of  money  that  is  in 
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our  country  that  nobody  really  knows 
how  to  keep  track  of— and  I  estimate  it 
is  by  now,  must  be,  around  a  trillion 
dollars,  certainly  near  that — which  dis- 
turbs me,  because  I  believe,  and  have 
every  reason  to  know,  that  an  over- 
whelming percentage  of  that  is  in- 
volved in  this  nefarious  drug  money- 
laundering  apparatus,  which  is  very  so- 
phisticated. It  defies  any  particular  na- 
tional sovereignty  to  control  it  and  is 
now,  together  with  the  tremendous 
speculative  endeavors  on  the  global 
level,  speculating  on  the  international 
currency  value  markets,  which  have 
the  potential  to  destroy,  again,  as  in 
1929,  1932,  not  only  the  national  but  the 
whole  world  system.  It  is  a  threat. 

Now,  I  know  some  people  say  that 
sounds  too  gloomy,  but  I  am  not  far 
from  being  a  prophet  of  doom-and- 
gloom;  I  am  just  saying  that  it  be- 
•  hooves,  particularly  those  of  us  who 
should  be  charged  with  knowledge,  to 
properly  appraise  and  raise  the  voice, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  doing. 

Now,  what  the  world  did  not  know 
was  that  the  BNL  was  the  financial 
linchpin  of  a  very  large  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment effort  to  buy  technology  for  its 
program  to  develop  missiles  and  chemi- 
cal and  nuclear  weapons,  and  biological 
weapons  as  well. 

Neither  did  the  world  know  that 
these  activities  by  Iraq  were  known  to 
our  Government,  which  turned  a  blind 
eye. 

I  have  asked  myself,  if  once,  a  thou- 
sand times,  how  could  all  of  this  have 
happened?  And  we  have  traced  it  in  the 
last  3  years,  we  have  traced  it  almost 
inch  by  inch,  beginning  with  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  and  then  going  into 
the  Department  of  Commerce  issuance 
of  export  licenses,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  guaranteed  commodity 
loans  upon  which  the  bulk  of  the  fi- 
nancing was  arranged  by  BNL  of  At- 
lanta, and  the  State  Department's  role 
and  the  intelligence  agencies  all  the 
way  from  Defense  to  CIA.  And  I  cannot 
help — I  cannot  answer  the  question: 
How  could  this  have  happened  to  this 
great  country?  How  could  we  have 
erected  all  these  structures  that  were 
supposed  to  ensure  or  at  least  give  us 
some  security,  absolutely  nonexistent 
at  the  critical  point,  and  involving  the 
leadership  from  the  President  on  down 
to  the  Cabinet? 

So  I  finally  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, philosophically,  that  it  is  pretty 
much  a  question  raised  by  the  late  and 
very  great  American  historian,  Bar- 
bara Tuchman.  when  she  wrote  her 
book  "March  of  Folly." 

The  basic  question  she  raises  right  at 
the  outset  of  her  book  is  why,  and  how 
could  the  leaders  of  these  countries  at 
a  given  time,  going  all  the  way  back  to 
Troy  and  clear  up  to  Vietnam?  And  she 
traces  it  very,  very  adroitly,  one  of  the 
most  unique  books  I  have  ever  had  the 
privilege  of  reading.  I  have  always  ad- 
mired Ms.  Tuchman,  and  I  did  from  the 


time  she  wrote,  and  had  general  public 
awareness  of  her  first  book  and  all 
through  the  series  of  books  that  she 
wrote.  I  have  them  all. 

But  the  "March  of  Folly"  I  think  ex- 
plains. She  says:  "Well,  how  do  you  ex- 
plain that  leaders  who  knew  what  the 
facts  were,  and  also  another  factor, 
they  were  well  aware  because  there 
were  other  leaders  or  people  in  that  so- 
ciety making  them  aware  of  alter- 
native courses  to  take,  why  did  they 
then  insist  on  taking  a  course  of  folly, 
conduct  that  was  very  much  a.gainst 
the  basic  interests  of  that  country? 

And  she  does  not  have  any  concise.  I 
think  there  is  another  dimension  to  it. 
I  think  it  is  the  word  the  Greeks  had 
developed  in  their  epistemology,  "hu- 
bris." hubris,  pride.  And  I  think  Amer- 
ica has  had  a  lot  of  that,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  last  few  years  in  which  we 
have  seemed  to  think  it  is  our  right 
and  privilege  to  go  around  the  world 
and  intervene  and  destroy  and  bomb 
human  beings,  from  Panama  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  not  even  bringing  in 
the  antecedent  or  sequela  wars,  after 
1945,  that  is. 

So  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  is  perhaps  as  rational  an  ex- 
planation as  you  can  get,  and  that  is 
that  you  have  no  rational  explanation. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  you  can  put 
down  to  human  limitations  of  not  only 
intelligence  but  capability  in  govern- 
ing. 

One  of  our  greatest  minds  has  said 
that  despite  the  tremendous  strides 
that  mankind  has  made  in  human 
knowledge  and  in  technological  break- 
throughs that  are  simply  amazing,  no 
comparative  advancement  has  been 
made  in  our  way  of  governing  ourselves 
throughout  the  world  for  2,000  years, 
not  much  change,  in  the  mind  of  this 
great  thinker  that  I  also  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read. 

So,  when  I  have  traced  all  of  this  tra- 
jectory of  doings  and  how,  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  the  governments,  in 
this  case  the  government  in  Rome, 
which  of  course  was  exposed  because  it 
did  and  does  own  such  entities  as  the 
BNL;  and  the  State  Department  and 
our  leaders,  going  back  to  the  hostage 
taking  by  Iran,  who  then  developed  a 
geopolitical  thesis.  That  goes  back  to 
before,  right  before  the  advent  of  the 
Reagan  administration  in  1981.  And  the 
policy  then  became,  well,  that  old  pol- 
icy of  "no  matter  what  our  relations 
are  with  a  given  entity  or  government, 
if  that  particular  government  is  the 
enemy  of  our  enemy,  then  it  is  our 
friend." 

So  the  policy  was  engendered  around 
1980,  after  the  hostage  taking  in  Tehe- 
ran, that  to  offset  the  Iranian  so-called 
fundamentalists,  if  that  is  the  correct 
word  to  use — I  do  not  know  that  it  is, 
but  that  is  what  is  being  used — and  we 
had  to  do  something  to  offset,  to 
counter-poise  that  Iraq  which  was  the 
only  viable  Arabic  potential  offsetting 
entity. 


And  so  if  we  look  at  our  relations 

there  beginning  with  1980  and  the  then 
Carter  administration  security  adviser 
Brzezinski.  you  will  see  that  this  was 
the  beginning.  And  then  with  the  ad- 
vent of  Mr.  Reagan  and  then  in  1983. 
when  President  Reagan  took  Iraq  off 
the  list  of  terrorist  nations,  the  gates 
were  opened  to  transact  business,  fo- 
ment trade  and  enhance — the  osten- 
sible reason  was — to  enhance  our  inter- 
national trade  balance. 
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But  behind  it  all  was  this  policy  of 
offsetting  Iran.  Then  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  Saddam  Hussein  to  take 
on  Iran,  which  he  did,  and  brought  one 
of  the  most  bloody  wars  of  the  20th 
century,  though  we  in  America  are  not 
too  familiar  with  that  because  we  just 
do  not  get  that  kind  of  reporting,  but 
the  people  who  did  follow  it  and  re- 
ported it  in  the  European  press  and  all 
were  simply  horrified  at  the  tremen- 
dous bestiality,  very  similar  to  the  bes- 
tiality that  we  read  about  in  so-called 
Middle  or  Eastern  Europe  today  almost 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  and  we 
revert  to  the  precivilization  bestiality, 
brutality,  and  extermination  of  human 
beings  and  the  so-called  ethnic  cleans- 
ing and  the  like  and  the  xenophobic  de- 
velopment to  an  irrational  degree. 

So  the  policy  was,  let  us  shore  it  up. 
The  bad  part  of  all  this  is  that  when 
the  United  States,  which  is  really  a 
young  country,  attempts  to  take  on 
the  trappings  of  an  imperial  power  like 
the  old  powers  of  Great  Britain  and 
others  before,  it  does  not  do  a  good  job. 

So  that  very  few  Americans,  even 
those  dealing  later  on  with  the  Iranian 
Government  through  Israel's 

intermediaries  did  not  realize  and  in 
fact  I  doubt  seriously  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware  that  Iran  is  non- 
Arabic.  It  is  not  an  Arabic  nation. 

Now,  Syria  all  during  the  war  be- 
tween Iraq  and  Iran  was  the  only  na- 
tion that  did  not  join  in  the  effort  on 
the  side  of  Iraq.  Now,  that  is  a  factor  to 
this  day.  but  it  is  not  noted. 

So  here  we  were  engrossed  in  these 
domestic  problems,  rightfully  we  were 
and  we  should  be  even  today,  but  the 
idea  was  to  stop  this  what  seemed  to  be 
an  all-powerful  force  developing  there 
in  the  Middle  East  that  was  going  to 
destabilize  everything  on  the  part  of 
Iran. 

However,  with  our  hubris  on  the  part 
of  our  leadership,  and  also  other  gov- 
ernments, France.  Germany,  and  even 
China,  that  we  could  help  Iraq  in  its 
war  against  Iran,  but  that  when  it  lev- 
eled off  as  it  finally  did  in  a  sort  of 
stalemate,  but  the  interpretation  of 
victory  at  a  horrible  cost  is  mixed,  the 
question  was,  oh,  well  we  can  restrain 
whenever  we  want  the  likes  of  Saddam 
Hussein.  That  is  what  I  call  our  hubris. 

So  we  went  ahead  and  opened  up  this 
tremendous  avenue  of  help  and,  of 
course,  Iran,  learning  from  other  coun- 
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tries,  incidentally,  that  are  still  doing 
that  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
how  to  evade  the  poorest  regrulatory 
and  protective  envelope  we  are  sup- 
posed to  have  In  our  country  for  our 
own  national  interest,  developed  a 
technique  about  procurement  that  we 
have  brought  out  in  special  order  after 
special  order. 

Now.  President  Bush,  when  he  came 
aboard  after  President  Reagan  had  em- 
barked and  had  in  fact  elicited  the  sup- 
port of  the  leading  corporations  of  our 
country  in  doing  business  with  Iraq, 
apparently  the  Bush  administration 
felt  that  they  could  develop  a  friend  in 
Saddam  Hussein,  and  the  way  to  do 
that  was  to  continue,  even  after  the 
1988  cessation  of  actual  hostilities,  the 
weapons  buildup.  They  felt  that  it 
could  be  done  up  to  a  point  that  we 
could  control.  The  idea  was  to  stop 
Hussein  just  short  of  his  goal  of  build- 
ing a  nuclear  weapon. 

Well,  that  was  a  giant  gamble  as  it 
turned  out  to  be,  a  gamble  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  could  be  stopped  and  that 
he  could  be  influenced  and  that  he 
could  be  more  or  less  a  reliable  part- 
ner. As  we  learned  later  at  the  cost  of 
the  gulf  war,  the  President  by  his  own 
admission  made  a  very,  very  bad  bet 
and  gamble. 

Now,  we  have  also  to  bring  to  mind 
that  we  have  this  other  scandal,  the  so- 
called  Iran-Contra  business. 

Now,  as  I  said  before  and  repeat,  we 
are  very  poor  at  this  kind  of  dual  diplo- 
macy. Do  we  think  for  a  moment  that 
while  we  were  embarked  on  this  policy 
of  adding  and  abetting  and  helping 
Saddam  Hussein  or  Iraq  that  they  were 
not  aware  that  we  were  also  giving 
Tow  Missiles  and  whatnot  to  Iran  with 
which  to  kill  Iraqis? 

Well,  of  course  they  were,  and  it 
makes  us  look  worse  than  any  diplo- 
matic gaffe  that  the  British  pulled  at 
the  height  of  their  empire  building 
even  there  on  the  African  continent. 

Now.  the  BNL.  as  I  said,  and  this  is 
another  factor  that  still  escapes  us  in 
the  United  States,  that  these  banks 
known  as  foreign  banks  are  govern- 
ment-owned by  their  respective  govern- 
ments. It  is  not  like  our  system.  In  our 
system  we  have  the  so-called  private 
banks,  but  ever  since  the  megabanks  of 
our  country,  based  supposedly  in  our 
country,  went  international  and  that 
was  in  the  late  sixties,  the  old  Roman 
saying.  "My  loyalty  or  my  country  is 
where  the  money  is"  applies  to  the 
banks  as  well  as  the  transnational  cor- 
porations that  are  ostensibly  based  in 
the  United  States,  but  actually  have 
gone  overseas  considerably. 

Now.  managing  the  so-called  crisis 
and  Saddam  Hussein  was  always  a 
problem  for  those  involved. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
could  not  have  welcomed  the  news  that 
his  dealings  with  Iraq  could  no  longer 
be  concealed.  The  Government  of  Italy 
could  not  have  wanted  a  scandal — no 


government  does.  Which  individual 
likes  to  be  shown  as  having  made  an 
egregious  error  either  in  judgment  or 
comportment. 

Today,  I  want  to  discuss  how  the 
bank  tried  to  contain  this  damage,  be- 
cause we  are  reaching  a  point  where  we 
rounded  up  what  we  need  from  the 
Banking  Committee  standpoint,  and 
that  is  developing  the  legislation  that 
we  direly  need,  but  which  will  be  a 
monumental  task  to  try  to  get  through 
Congress,  but  we  have  got  to  get  going 
on  it. 

Now,  as  far  as  a  policy  is  concerned, 
the  other  having  to  do  with  agricul- 
tural credits  and  other  Government 
credits,  that  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  conunittees  that  we  called  in. 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Agriculture,  but 
we  are  single-mindedly  bending  to  all 
these  efforts.  In  doing  so,  we  stumbled 
on  these  other  corollary  developments 
involving  these  other  committees. 

BNL  set  up  a  working  group  known 
as  the  Atlanta  Group  to  respond  to  the 
fallout  of  the  BNL  raid.  This  group  was 
headed  by  Paolo  DeVito  who  had 
worked  previously  for  Citicorp,  the  big 
bank  in  New  York.  Mr.  DeVito  reported 
directly,  or  at  least  weekly,  to  BNL's 
top  management  back  in  Rome.  This 
home  office  group  included  the  presi- 
dent, general  manager,  a  number  of 
deputies  in  their  Congress,  and  of 
course  a  covey  of  lawyers. 

On  the  American  end  of  things,  BNL 
employed  the  very  prominent  Atlanta 
firm  of  King  &  Spalding.  In  Washington 
the  legal  team  included  Rogers  & 
Wells. 
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No  scandal  is  complete  without  a 
public  relations  firm,  and  in  this  case 
Sawyer  Miller  was  retained  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  New  York  lawyers 
involved  on  behalf  of  BNL,  the  firm  of 
Sherman  &  Sterling. 

Mr.  DeVito  kept  a  diary  of  his  ef- 
forts, and  that  diary  provides  an  excel- 
lent view  of  what  was  happening  from 
BNL's  point  of  view. 

BNL  made  the  usual  moves  when  a 
big  scandal  erupts.  Its  legal  team  in- 
cluded two  former  Attorneys  General 
and  a  former  Secretary  of  State.  In 
other  words,  no  effort  was  spared  to  en- 
sure that  BNL  would  have  access  to  the 
highest  levels  of  the  agencies  respon- 
sible for  investigating  and  prosecuting 
the  case. 

Damage  control  was  important — 
vital,  in  fact.  The  Italian  Government 
was  looking  at  billions  in  losses.  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  whose  Government 
guaranteed  many  of  the  BNL  loans, 
stand  to  lose  quite  a  number  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  on  the  com- 
mercial loans  and  on  the  guaranteed 
loans.  Well,  we  have  already  discussed 
how  much  it  did  cost  the  taxpayers, 
and  all  of  that  did  not  even  account  for 
damage  arising  from  the  wreckage  of 
the  foreign  policy  favoring  Iraq,  which 
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drew  its  fuel  from  the  BNL's  frantic 
offbook  lending. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the 
activities  of  many  of  BNL's  U.S.  de- 
fenders fall  within  the  purview  of  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  For 
example.  King  &  Spalding  registered  in 
July  1992,  but  its  attorneys  had  met 
with  representatives  of  my  committee 
2  years  earlier,  to  press  the  notion  that 
BNL-Atlanta  was  a  rogue  operation  of 
which  BNL-Rome  had  no  knowledge 
and  which  are  still  saying,  based  on 
what  the  late  departed,  not  lamented. 
Attorney  General  Barr  assured  them 
and  the  State  Department,  that  they 
are  suing  and  trying  to  get  about  $390 
million  right  now  from  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers claiming  that  they  were  not 
aware.  We  are  bringing  out  differently, 
as  we  have  before. 

While  this  type  of  activity  very  prob- 
ably falls  within  the  reach  of  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act,  King  & 
Spalding  was  late  to  register  with  the 
Justice  Department.  Other  members  of 
the  defense  team  may  not  have  reg- 
istered at  all. 

At  the  time  of  the  Banca  Nazionale 
del  Lavoro  [BNL]  raid  in  Atlanta  in 
August  1989.  BNL  was  Italy's  largest 
international  bank  with  assets  around 
the  globe  totaling  nearly  $100  billion. 
Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro.  which 
translated  means  National  Labor 
Bank,  was  95-percent  owned  by  the 
Italian  Treasury  Department,  making 
it  one  of  the  largest  government-owned 
banks  in  the  world. 

The  BNL  scandal,  whereby  its  At- 
lanta branch  office  made  over  $5  billion 
in  supposedly  unauthorized  loans  to 
Iraq,  shook  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Italian  Government's  flagship  bank.  In 
response,  high-level  political  meetings 
began  soon  after  the  raid  on  BNL. 

The  following  meetings  between 
high-level  United  States  Government 
officials  and  Italian  officials  illustrates 
the  Importance  of  the  scandal. 

In  September  1989  President  Cossiga, 
the  newly  elected  head  of  the  Italian 
Government  traveled  to  the  United 
States  for  his  first  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Bush.  Significantly,  the  new 
President  was  accompanied  by  the 
newly  installed  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  BNL.  Last  year  the  com- 
mittee requested  all  White  House  docu- 
ments on  this  visit,  but  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration refused  our  request. 

That  same  month,  Italy's  Treasury 
Minister  Carli  met  with  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Nicholas  Brady.  Brady's 
briefing  memo  for  the  meeting  notes 
that  the  BNL  case  is  a  likely  topic  and 
that  "the  case  has  political  overtones 
since  BNL  is  state-owned." 

On  October  19.  1989.  the  chairman  and 
director  general  of  BNL  called  on  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  in  Rome.  The  BNL  of- 
ficers informed  the  Ambassador  that 
their  lawyers  had  suggested  that  the 
matter  be  raised  to  a  political  level. 
The  cable  recounting  the  discussion  re- 
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veals  that  the  Italians  wanted  "to 
achieve  some  kind  of  damage  control" 
with  respect  to  the  BNL  investigation. 
They  made  a  similar  visit  in  July  1990. 

As  I  indicated,  no  effort  was  spared 
to  ensure  that  BNL  suffered  as  little 
damage  as  possible.  The  DiVito  diary 
indicates  that  former  Attorney  General 
Griffin  Bell's  law  firm.  King  &  Spald- 
ing, was  a  key  player  in  devising  and 
executing  BNL's  strategy  for  dealing 
with  the  Atlanta  scandal.  It  is  clear 
from  the  diaries  that  Mr.  Bell  was  in- 
volved in  devising  the  strategies  along 
with  Walt  Driver,  another  leading  King 
&  Spalding  lawyer  assigned  to  the  BNL 
case. 

King  &  Spalding  also  assigned  Bill 
Hendricks  to  the  BNL  case,  who  just 
happened  to  be  the  former  chief  of  the 
fraud  section  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment— the  unit  responsible  for  signing 
off  on  any  BNL  indictment.  He  had  re- 
signed his  post  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment the  same  day  BNL  was  raided  in 
August  1989. 

The  diary  indicates  that  in  addition 
to  devising  strategies.  King  & 
Spalding's  legal  team  was  responsible 
for  handling  most  of  the  civil  litigation 
issues  arising  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  handling  requests  for  informa- 
tion from  the  Banking  Committee,  the 
GAO,  the  Italian  Senate's  BNL  Com- 
mission, the  Italian  Magistrate,  and 
the  U.S.  attorney's  office  in  Atlanta. 

King  &  Spalding  even  advised  BNL  on 
the  scope  and  content  of  its  testimony 
before  the  Banking  Committee  on  Oc- 
tober 1990.  Today  King  &  Spalding  is 
still  BNL's  main  attorney  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

During  the  course  of  the  BNL  inves- 
tigation, the  committee  has  obtained 
numerous  documents  showing  that  the 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  Atlanta 
wanted  to  bring  an  indictment  in  the 
BNL  scandal  in  early  1990.  The  original 
indictment  made  BNL  headquarters  in 
Rome  a  victim  of  the  Atlanta  employ- 
ees and  would  have  placed  the  blame 
for  the  over  $5  billion  in  loans  to  Iraq 
solely  on  their  shoulders. 

Obviously,  BNL-Rome  welcomed  that 
theory  and  it  appears  from  the  diary 
that  they  were  relieved  by  the  assist- 
ant U.S.  attorney's  strategy.  On  nu- 
merous occasions  after  the  raid  on 
BNL-Atlanta  in  August  1989.  the  assist- 
ant U.S.  attorney  assured  BNL's  law- 
yers that  BNL  was  a  victim  of  the 
fraud  and  was  not  a  target  of  the  At- 
lanta investigation.  That  attitude  is  il- 
lustrated in  an  entry  in  DiVito's  diary 
dated  February  22,  1990.  which  states: 

I  talked  at  leng:th  *  *  *  to  determine  clear- 
ly the  position  of  the  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney in  Atlanta.  *  *  *  confinned  categorically 
the  solidity  of  our  line  and  her  pro-BNL  per- 
suasion. 

When  the  Justice  Department  in 
Washington,  DC,  got  wind  of  that  the- 
ory in  early  1990,  they  were  skeptical, 
and  ordered  a  more  thorough  review  of 
BNL-Rome's  involvement  in  the  scan- 


dal. On  March  6.  1990.  Mr.  DiVito  was 
told  that  the  Justice  Department  in 
Washington,  DC,  had  decided  that 
BNL-Rome's  involvement  in  the  scan- 
dal needed  more  investigation.  That 
day  Mr.  DiVito  wrote  in  his  diary: 

My  basic  impression  is  that  the  situation 
seems  to  be  sliding  from  the  original  tech- 
nical-legal context  to  a  more  markedly  po- 
litical one.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
cannot  preclude  the  affair  evolving  toward 
solutions  outside  the  Judicial  system. 

Accordingly,  the  Italians  decided  to 
pursue  avenues  outside  the  judicial 
system.  On  March  6.  1990,  Italian  Prime 
Minister  Andreotti  met  with  Attorney 
General  Thornburgh.  A  staff  memo  pre- 
pared for  the  meeting  indicates  that 
BNL  investigation  in  Atlanta  was  on 
the  agenda. 
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The  Italians  also  kept  their  Foreign 
Ministry  involved.  A  March  16  entry  in 
DiVito's  diary  reads: 

I  updated  Ambassador  *  •  •  on  the  evo- 
lution of  the  case  in  Atlanta  and  the  con- 
sequent opportunity  to  intervene  discretely 
on  a  political  level,  through  our  ambassador 
in  Washington,  who  is  already  abreast  of  the 
situation. 

During  March  and  April  1990.  Ambas- 
sador Petrignani  attended  numerous 
meetings  with  high  level  Bush  adminis- 
tration officials  to  discuss  the  Italian 
Government's  view  that  BNL  should 
not  be  indicted.  Those  included: 

A  White  House  meeting  where  Am- 
bassador Petrignani  met  with  Attorney 
General  Richard  Thornburgh  to  discuss 
the  BNL  case.  During  the  meeting 
Petrignani  emphasized  that  incrimi- 
nating the  bank  would  add  insult  to  in- 
jury and  would  not  be  understood  at  all 
in  Italy: 

A  meeting  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment's top  attorney,  Abraham  Sofaer, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Italy  desk  at  the 
State  Department.  Mr.  Sofaer  invited 
the  Ambassador  to  make  his  case  to 
the  Justice  Department; 

A  meeting  at  the  Justice  Department 
where  Ambassador  Petrignani  met 
with  Attorney  General  Thornburgh's 
top  aide,  Robin  Ross,  and  other  high 
level  Justice  Department  officials  to 
discuss  BNL.  Ms.  Ross  told  the  Ambas- 
sador that  "there  would  not  be  any  sur- 
prises "; 

In  April  1990,  Ambassador  Petrignani 
met  with  the  State  Department's  No.  3 
man.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Robert 
Kimmitt.  During  the  meeting  the  Am- 
bassador "expressed  serious  Govern- 
ment of  Italy  concerns  over  the  pos- 
sible indictment  of  state-owned  BNL." 

Mr.  DiVito  did  not  just  record  events 
for  BNL.  He  took  an  active  role  in  lob- 
bying U.S.  Government  officials  over 
the  BNL  scandal.  On  March  16,  BNL  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  DiVito  called  on 
a  U.S.  Embassy  official  to  "register 
concern  that  BNL  might  soon  be  in- 
dicted in  the  United  States  for  cor- 
porate criminal  liability."  DiVito  de- 
scribed the  matter  as  urgent,  and  told 


the  U.S.  official  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment "would  be  terribly  unhappy 
with  such  a  development."  According 
to  DiVito.  "The  Government  of  Italy 
could  not  stand  idly  by  while  the  larg- 
est bank  in  Italy — controlled  by  the 
Treasury  Ministry— suffered  such  an 
indignity." 

The  DiVito  diaries  also  capture 
former  Attorney  CJeneral  Griffin  Bell's 
comments  during  an  early  April  meet- 
ing called  to  discuss  the  prospect  of 
BNL  being  indicted  for  its  role  in  the 
scandal. 

Mr.  Bell  confirmed  that  the  bank  was 
at  risk  of  being  indicted.  After  Mr. 
Hendricks  proposed  some  possible  de- 
fenses, according  to  the  diary, 

Mr.  Bell  then  mentioned  a  final  argument, 
to  be  used  in  extremis,  to  delay  a  possible  in- 
crimination of  the  bank:  await  the  outcome 
of  the  trial  of  the  dishonest  employees  to  see 
if  conclusive  elements  emerge  from  it  to  Im- 
plicate the  bank. 

Obviously  the  Italians  were  very  wor- 
ried about  Rome  being  incriminated.  A 
November  22.  1989.  entry  in  DiVito's 
diary  raises  that  question.  It  states: 

I  met  with  Ambassador  Toscano  and  dis- 
cussed the  possible  solutions  to  the  list  of  re- 
quests already  sent  to  the  Iraqis  (briefly  ac- 
counting reconciliation,  formal  revision  of 
agreements,  elimination  of  embarrassing  op- 
erations *  *  *) 

The  words  "elimination  of  embar- 
rassing operations  "  with  the  word  em- 
barrassing emphasized,  does  not  give 
one  much  confidence  that  BNL  was 
merely  a  victim  of  a  rogue  operation  in 
Atlanta. 

BNL's  fear  that  the  situation  in  At- 
lanta was  moving  more  toward  the  po- 
litical prompted  them  to  retain  addi- 
tional firepower  in  Washington.  In 
April  1990.  BNL  retained  former  Nixon 
administration  Attorney  General  and 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  and 
his  law  firm  of  Rogers  &  Wells. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  hired  on  the  advice  of 
the  Italian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Renaldo  Petrignani — ironically, 
Ambassador  Petrignani  is  currently 
employed  by  Rogers  &  Wells.  An  April 
6.  1990,  entry  from  the  DiVito  diary 
states: 

Bill  Flogers  confirmed  his  interest  in  tak- 
ing the  BNL  case.  *  *  *  he  (Rogers)  suggested 
that  Rogers  &  Wells  app>ear  as  the  Washing- 
ton attorneys  not  only  of  BNL.  but  also  for 
the  Italian  government.  This  would  under- 
score the  importance  the  latter  attaches  to 
the  case  and  its  possible  repercussions  on  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries. 

The  diaries  record  that  during  that 
same  meeting,  Rogers  proposed  a  line 
of  defense  for  BNL,  ba-sed  on  political 
and  legal  points.  Rogers  emphasized 
these  points  again  3  days  later  at  a 
meeting  with  DiVito  in  his  office. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Rogers 
had  access  to  the  highest  levels  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  In  a  May  7,  1990, 
entry  DiVito  states: 

In  the  afternoon  Roger  Clark  of  Rogers  and 
Wells  called  *  *  *.  He  reminded  me  that  Mr. 
Rogers  would  be  passing  through  Rome  with 
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Vice  President  Quayle.  We  agreed  that  Rog- 
ers would  try  to  contact  the  top  managre- 
mentof  BNL.  " 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  letter  to  former  Vice 
President  Quayle  asking  him  to  pro- 
vide the  committee  with  information 
about  his  trip  to  Rome  with  Mr.  Rog- 
ers. The  committee  is  eager  to  learn  if 
Mr.  Rogers  bent  Mr.  Quayle's  ear  re- 
garding BNL. 

In  September  1990,  Mr.  Rogers  met 
with  committee  staff  and  asked  that 
the  Banking  Committee  call  off  its 
scheduled  October  1990  BNL  hearing. 

I  have  also  placed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  I  received  from  Attorney  General 
Thomburgh  demanding  that  I  not  have 
a  hearing.  Under  the  threat  of  involv- 
ing national  security,  he  was  saying, 
"How  dare  you  even  consider  having  a 
hearing  of  the  committee?"  So  now 
here  is  Mr.  Rogers  telling  our  commit- 
tee staff  that  we  ought  to  postpone 
that  hearing. 

The  committee  denied  his  request 
and  the  hearing  was  held  as  scheduled. 

As  a  prominent  Republican,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers also  had  access  to  top  Justice  De- 
partment officials.  Notes  obtained 
from  then  Deputy  Attorney  General 
William  Barr  indicate  that  Mr.  Rogers 
called  him  on  October  26,  1990,  to  "dis- 
cuss the  BNL  matter." 

Another  aspect  of  the  BNL  political 
defense  involved  a  public  relations  firm 
called  Sawyer  Miller.  As  I  explained,  in 
early  1990,  BNL  officials  started  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  need  to  seek  a 
political  solution  to  the  possibility  of 
an  indictment  of  the  bank.  In  Feb- 
ruary. BNL  hired  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Sawyer-Miller  "to  look  after 
BNL's  image  in  the  U.S." 

Sawyer  Miller  was  hired  at  the  rec- 
ommendation of  an  attorney  at  Sher- 
man &  Sterling,  a  New  York  law  firm 
retained  by  BNL  to  deal  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  aspects  of  the  BNL  scan- 
dal. Sawyer  Miller  was  responsible  for 
cleaning  up  BNL's  image.  The  tasks 
they  performed  included  advertising, 
handling  press  relations  including  writ- 
ing press  releases,  and  they  also  helped 
Rogers  &  Wells  write  the  testimony 
and  press  release  associated  with 
BNL's  appearance  before  the  Banking 
Committee  in  October  1990. 

A  February  1990  entry  in  DiVito's 
diary,  states  that  he  "met  at  length 
with  Robert  Shepardson  of  Sawyer  Mil- 
ler and  described  in  detail  both  the  sit- 
uation with  Iraq  and  the  recent  agree- 
ment which  is  stabilizing  it." 

A  September  20  entry  in  the  DiVito 
diary  reveals  that  he.  and  BNL  New 
York  manager  Mr.  Lombardi,  "re- 
viewed the  role  of  the  public  relations 
firm  of  Sawyer  Miller,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  to  continue  our  rela- 
tionship. *  *  *  we  agreed  to  ask  for  a 
flexible  and  prompt  collaboration,  but 
without  the  burden  of  a  fixed  monthly 
amount." 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  requires  a  per- 


son that  represents  a  foreign  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  to  register 
with  the  Justice  Department.  The  act 
does  not  require  registration  as  a  for- 
eign agent  for  merely  defending  a  for- 
eign client  in  a  legal  proceeding,  or  for 
providing  general  advice  about  how 
American  institutions  function. 

However,  when  the  advice  goes  be- 
yond general  explanations,  and  is  given 
in  the  form  of  specific  suggestions  for 
dealing  with  public  relations  or  politi- 
cal problems,  the  advisor  must  register 
as  a  foreign  agent.  This  rule  applies 
even  if  the  advisor  has  no  part  in  cai'- 
rying  out  the  strategy. 

The  DiVito  diaries  appear  to  show 
that  the  law  firms  of  King  &  Spalding 
and  Rogers  &  Wells,  and  public  rela- 
tions firm  Sawyer  Miller,  all  performed 
duties  covered  under  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act.  yet  these 
firms  did  not  properly  register  with  the 
Justice  Department. 

For  example.  King  &  Spalding  did  not 
register  as  a  foreign  agent  of  BNL  until 
July  1992,  almost  3  years  after  taking 
on  BNL  as  a  client. 

Rogers  and  Wells  registered  as  a  for- 
eign agent  of  BNL  for  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1990  through  September  1991. 
Yet  the  DiVito  diaries  clearly  show 
that  Rogers  and  Wells  began  providing 
strategic  political  and  legal  advice  to 
BNL  in  April  1990. 

Sawyer  Miller  never  registered  as  a 
foreign  agent  of  BNL  even  though  the 
work  they  performed,  which  included 
preparing  BNL  testimony  and  handling 
press  relations,  appears  to  be  covered 
under  the  Act. 

D  1200 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  the  DiVito 
diary  to  the  Justice  Department  and  I 
am  asking  them  to  investigate  whether 
or  not  Rogers  &  Wells,  King  &  Spald- 
ing, and  Sawyer  Miller,  and  some  other 
firms  retained  by  BNL  in  the  United 
States,  complied  with  the  registration 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act.  Possibly  the  act  is 
vaigue:  clearly  it  is  ineffective. 

The  diaries  reveal  that  Mr.  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Dri/er  of  King  &  Spalding  both 
strongly  advised  BNL  not  to  discipline 
employees  at  BNL's  headquarters  that 
were  involved  in  the  scandal  because  it 
would  look  suspicious  to  U.S.  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  to  the  public. 

The  thinking  behind  their  advice  was 
the  perception  that  if  BNL  fired  or  dis- 
ciplined Rome  employees,  then  the 
headquarters  could  be  implicated. 
Since  BNL  had  taken  the  position  that 
its  headquarters  was  not  involved  in 
the  scandal,  the  attorneys  felt  discipli- 
nary actions  against  headquarters  offi- 
cials could  be  seen  as  contradictory. 

The  attorneys  were  also  worried 
what  any  disciplined  employee  might 
say  in  public  in  their  own  defense. 
Could  it  be  that  BNL's  lawyers  had 
doubts  about  BNL  Rome's  innocence? 
It  appears  that  way.  At  the  very  least. 
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the  defense  team  wanted  nothing  to 
disturb  the  argument  of  Rome's  Inno- 
cence about  the  multibillion  dollar 
fraud  at  its  Atlanta  branch. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the 
BNL  scandal  involved  BNL's  U.S.  audi- 
tor. The  DiVito  diary  shows  that  cer- 
tain BNL  officials  in  Rome  were  inter- 
ested in  suing  BNL's  U.S.  auditors. 
Peat,  Marwick  &  Mitchell,  for  failing 
to  uncover  the  Atlanta  fraud.  Mr.  Rog- 
ers and  Mr.  Driver  also  discouraged 
that  action  for  fear  that  disclosures 
made  during  any  trial  could  reveal  in- 
formation about  BNL's  operations  that 
was  not  favorable  to  BNL's  claim  of  in- 
nocence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Peat 
Marwick's  inability  to  properly  audit 
BNL  was  a  key  ingredient  to  the  scan- 
dal's long  life.  Committee  hearings  in 
1990  showed  that  bank  examiners  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  State  of  Geor- 
gia relied  heavily  on  Peat  Marwick's 
work  when  they  did  their  bank  exami- 
nations of  BNL. 

Peat  Marwick's  total  miss  of  the 
multi-billion  dollar  BNL  scandal  is  one 
more  sad  example  of  how  the  account- 
ing industry  failed  to  uncover  major 
fraud  in  financial  institutions. 

The  DiVito  diaries  portray  with  star- 
tling clarity  the  proper  way  to  play  the 
Washington,  DC,  influence  peddling 
game.  The  game  is  simple  enough  to 
play.  It  takes  money,  which  buys  ac- 
cess to  the  corridore  of  power.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  hire  the  services  of  promi- 
nent Cabinet  officers  and  their  law 
firms,  make  sure  a  lawyer  at  one  of  the 
firms  headed  the  division  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that  is  prosecuting 
your  client,  and  hire  a  prominent  law 
firm  to  handle  any  problems  with  the 
bank  regulators.  And  it  helps  to  hire  a 
public  relations  firm  to  put  the  best 
possible  face  on  all  these  activities. 

If  the  scandal  is  big  enough,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  your  country  may  be 
willing  to  travel  abroad  to  defend  you. 
In  that  case  the  Ambassador  here  in 
Washington  is  at  your  beck  and  call. 
Now  you  are  heading  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Before  this  episode  ended,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  head  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  the  CIA  director  and 
the  Attorney  General  and  maybe  oth- 
ers tried  to  contain  the  fallout  from 
the  BNL  scandal. 

Did  it  work?  Judge  for  yourself.  BNL 
Rome  was  never  indicted  for  its  role  in 
the  scandal.  The  CIA  forgot  to  share 
pertinent  information  with  the  Justice 
Department,  and  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment was  deemed  correct  to  loan 
Iraq  billions. 

And  finally,  the  scandal,  though  it 
lay  at  the  heart  of  a  failed  foreign  pol- 
icy that  led  to  the  gulf  war.  became 
only  a  fleeting  episode.  The  case  was 
largely  buried  In  a  sea  of  high  level 
face  saving. 

History  may  judge  it  differently,  but 
the  powerful  defense  mounted  by  the 
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embarrassed  governments  worked  well 
enough  to  prevent  this  scandal  from 
becoming  the  big  news  that  it  could 
have,  and  should  have. 

It  reminds  me  of  how  fate,  again,  as 
I  recounted  Barbara  Tuchman's  great 
book.  "The  March  of  Folly."  but  more 
importantly,  how  today  Washington  is 
looked  upon  as  being  purchasable,  just 
like  in  Rome,  as  it  had  entered  in  full 
flower  in  its  decadent  period.  And  the 
historian,  the  famous  Roman  historian 
quotes  this  African  prince  who,  seeking 
the  Government  of  Rome  and  a  favor 
from  it,  was  advised  to  come  to  Rome 
and  bring  some  money,  which  he  did. 

And  the  historian  quotes  him  saying, 
as  he  is  departing  Rome,  sadly  turning, 
viewing  the  city  and  saying.  "There  is 
a  city  for  sale." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  for  the 
Record  documents  to  which  I  referred: 

Trip  to  Paris,  Washington,  and  Atlanta 
APRIL  3-9, 1990 

TUESDAY.  APRIL  3,  1990,  PARIS 

On  the  way  out.  we  stopped  briefly  in  Paris 
with  attorneys  Garone  and  Pedretti  to  check 
some  indications  from  the  research  on  that 
market.  The  results  are  reported  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

In  the  evening.  Prof.  Flick  caught  up  with 
us.  With  him,  we  carried  out  an  extensive  ex- 
amination of  the  American  judicial  situa- 
tion, based  on  the  latest  information  from 
our  lawyers  and  the  Italian  Embassy  in 
Washington. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  4.  1990,  WASHINGTON 

We  arrived  in  Washington  at  midday  and 
met  Mr.  Driver  who  invited  us  to  a  meeting 
with  Griffin  Bell,  senior  partner  and  ex-At- 
torney General  during  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration, and  with  Mr.  Bill  Hendricks,  former 
Chief  of  the  Fraud  Section  in  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  until  Au- 
gust 4.  1989. 

We  reviewed  the  problems  related  to  the 
possible  incrimination  of  the  bank  under 
corporate  criminal  liability  statutes.  Mr. 
Bell  confirmed  that  the  bank  is  certainly  at 
risk.  Mr.  Hendricks,  who  has  long  experience 
as  a  public  prosecutor,  then  proposed  some 
possible  technical  defenses,  such  as: 

The  bank  has  pertinent  and  adequate  di- 
rectives and  policies. 

The  transactions  with  Iraq  have  damaged 
it. 

The  bank  has  taken  the  initiative  to  cor- 
rect the  problems  and  has  given  the  most 
ample  cooperation  to  the  oversight  agencies 
and  judicial  authorities. 

Mr.  Bell  then  mentioned  a  final  argument, 
to  be  used  in  extremis,  to  delay  a  possible  in- 
crimination of  the  bank:  await  the  outcome 
of  the  trial  of  the  dishonest  employees  to  see 
if  conclusive  elements  emerge  from  It  to  im- 
plicate the  bank. 

In  mid-afternoon  we  went  to  the  Italian 
Embassy  where  Ambassador  Petrignani  up- 
dated us  in  detail  on  the  three  meetings  he 
had  with  high  officials  of  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  State: 

The  first  meeting  took  place  on  March  17, 
with  Ms.  Robin  Ross,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  At- 
torney General.  Edward  Dennis,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Criminal 
Division,  and  Mark  Richards.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  (known  to  us  already). 
During  this  meeting,  which  was  outlined  in  a 
previous  memo.  Ross  asked  the  Ambassador, 
"Why  worry  now?".  She  admitted  that  the 


Department  of  Justice  is  following  the  case 
closely,  as  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
She  had  concluded  that  "there  would  not  be 
any  surprises." 

The  next  meeting  was  with  Judge  Abraham 
Sofear.  Legal  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  with  the  desk  officer  for  Italy. 
The  tone  was  decidedly  more  political,  and. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  question  of  why  we  were 
so  worried  was  asked.  Sofear.  however,  in- 
vited us  to  explain  our  positions  directly  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  above  all  the 
fact  that  the  BNL  management  had  not  been 
aware  of  Drogoul's  transactions. 

The  last  meeting  in  late  March  was  with 
Attorney  General  Richard  Thomburgh.  dur- 
ing a  dinner  at  the  White  House.  In  this  set- 
ting too.  Ambassador  Petrignani  reaffirmed 
the  BNL's  position  as  victim  and  its  role  as 
a  treasury  bank,  and  thus  an  organ  of  the 
Italian  Government.  He  emphasized  that  in- 
criminating the  bank  would  add  insult  to  in- 
jury, and  would  not  be  understood  at  all  in 
Italy,  especially  in  the  context  of  years  of 
collaboration  between  the  two  countries  in 
the  field  of  police  and  judicial  investiga- 
tions. 

Afterwards  we  gave  the  Ambassador  and 
his  Commercial  Counselor,  D'Orazi  Flavoni, 
an  extensive  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, with  special  attention  to  the 
corporate  criminal  liability  aspects.  Having 
heard  the  high  points  of  the  case,  the  Ambas- 
sador suggested  that  we  contact  Bill  Rogers, 
former  Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of 
State  during  the  Nixon  presidency. 

In  the  evening  we  met  with  the  lawyers 
Driver  and  Klrwan,  to  review  the  develop- 
ments in  Atlanta,  especially  on  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  McKenzie's  requests  to  obtain 
Bank  of  Italy's  inspection  report  on  Atlanta 
and  the  Fed's  [reports]  on  the  other  U.S. 
branches. 

THURSDAY.  APRIL  5.  1990,  WASHINGTON 

There  was  a  lengthy  meeting  at  the  law  of- 
fices of  Rogers  ti  Wells.  Present  were  Bill 
Rogers.  Roger  Clark,  and  David  Whltescarver 
of  the  law  office  of  Rogers  &  Wells,  Bill  Hen- 
dricks and  Walter  Driver  of  the  law  offices  of 
King  ti  Spalding.  Attorney  Bruce  Klrwan, 
Ambassador  Petrignani  (in  the  morning). 
Counselor  D'Orazi  Flavoni.  Prof.  Flick.  At- 
torneys Garone  and  Pedretti.  and  Mr.  Di 
Vito. 

The  long  meeting  had  the  principal  aim  of 
describing  the  case  to  the  Rogers  &  Wells  at- 
torneys, especially  Bill  Rogers,  so  he  could 
evaluate  it  and  confirm  his  interest  in  tak- 
ing it  on. 

Mr.  Rogers  advised  us  to  comply  with  the 
request  to  show  the  Bank  of  Italy's  inspec- 
tion report  on  the  Atlanta  branch. 

In  the  afternoon  we  advised  the  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  in  Atlanta  of  our  presence  in 
Washington.  She  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a 
meeting  with  me,  which  was  set  for  tomor- 
row morning,  Friday,  in  Atlanta. 

FRIDAY.  APRIL  6,  1990 

Washington 

F>rof.  Flick  and  Attorneys  Garone  and 
Pedretti  will  remain  in  Washington  for  an- 
other meeting  in  the  morning  with  Rogers  Si 
Wells,  in  which  Ambassador  Petrignani  and 
Counselor  D'Orazi  Flavoni  will  participate. 

Bill  Rogers  confirmed  his  interest  in  tak- 
ing the  BNL  Atlanta  case.  To  avoid  giving 
the  impression  that  we  were  changing  attor- 
neys, he  suggested  that  Rogers  &  Wells  ap- 
pear as  the  Washington  attorneys  not  only  of 
BNL,  but  also  of  the  Italian  Government. 
This  would  underscore  the  importance  the 
latter  attaches  to  the  case  and  Its  possible 
repercussions  on  relations  between  the  two 
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countries.  Mr.  Rogers  laid  out  a  technical 
line  of  defense,  based  on  the  following  politi- 
cal and  legal  points: 

(1)  The  BNL  affair  did  not  cause  monetary 
losses  to  American  agencies,  companies,  or 
persons;  therefore  corporate  criminal  liabil- 
ity does  not  apply. 

(2)  If  there  are  responsibilities  on  the  part 
of  the  bank's  central  management,  the  case 
would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Italian  judiciary. 

(3)  The  rules  of  corporate  criminal  liability 
do  not  apply,  because  BNL  is  state  property. 

(4)  If  there  has  been  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  BNL.  then  there  has  also  been  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  American  authorities. 

(5)  The  BNL  has  already  been  punished. 
Why  hit  it  again? 

(6)  The  District  Attorney  is  conducting  the 
same  investigation  as  the  Italian  judiciary 
and  the  Parliament. 

Atlanta 

1  reached  Atlanta  in  the  morning,  and 
went  to  the  Court  House,  accompanied  by 
our  criminal  lawyer,  Bruce  Klrwan,  and  Mr. 
Driver,  for  the  meeting  with  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  McKenzie.  who  was  assisted,  as 
usual,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
vestigator Arthur  Wade. 

She  put  a  long  series  of  questions  to  me. 
many  previously  asked,  about  the  controls  in 
the  bank  and  about  what  the  BNL  did  after 
the  Atlanta  case  to  reinforce  Its  defenses  and 
avoid  recurrences. 

She  raised  the  question  of  damages  again, 
and  then  asked  me  to  report  in  detail  the 
dates  and  participants  of  the  meetings  with 
the  Iraqi  counterparts.  I  gave  her  an  accu- 
rate chronology  up  to  the  dispatch  of  the 
team  to  Baghdad  last  February. 

She  returned  to  the  subject  of  controls  and 
the  assignment  of  inspection  duties.  She  re- 
quested various  reports  prepared  by  Italian 
and  American  oversight  agencies.  She  men- 
tioned Drogoul's  confirmations  by  third  par- 
ties to  irregular  addresses  and  paused  to  talk 
about  the  transactions  on  behalf  of  Euromac 
UK.  She  told  me  that  Von  Wedel  had  refused 
a  transaction  in  the  past,  because  the  goods 
were  of  a  military  nature. 

The  most  unexpected  information 
McKenzie  gave  me  was  that  the  law  firm  of 
Williams  &  Connally  had  quit  the  Drogoul 
defense  team.  According  to  her,  Ted 
Lackland,  the  attorney  in  Atlanta,  has  re- 
sumed full  control. 

The  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  thanked  BNL 
for  its  continued  cooperation.  She  gave  us 
the  impression  that  the  Justice  Department 
has  responded  to  the  news  that  has  appeared 
extensively  in  the  press  and  is  listening  more 
attentively  to  the  theories  of  the  district  at- 
torneys in  Atlanta. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  branch  to 
update  Silvestrl  and  Petti  on  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  the  case,  and  the  role  of  the 
law  firm  of  Rogers  St  Wells. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  9.  1990 

Washington 

There  was  a  meeting  In  Rogers'  office  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  attorneys  in 
Atlanta  and  Washington.  At  Rogers'  request. 
I  extended  my  stay  in  Washington  to  facili- 
tate communications  and  to  complete  the 
reference  picture.  Attorneys  Driver  and  Hen- 
dricks of  the  law  firm  of  King  &  Spalding 
also  attended. 

Mr.  Rogers  summed  up  the  views  expressed 
in  the  Friday  meeting.  He  stressed  the  ab- 
sence of  economic  losses  by  Americans.  This 
would  reduce  the  BNL's  responsibility  in  the 
submission  of  false  or  erroneous  documents 
to  the  oversight  agencies. 
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He  noted  that  up  to  now  none  of  the  federal 
agencies  concerned  have  asked  for  the  In- 
crimination of  BNL;  that  both  the  American 
and  Italian  governments  have  been  duped; 
that  BNL  Is  part  of  the  Italian  Government: 
and  that  no  banking  institution  has  ever 
been  Incriminated  under  corporate  criminal 
liability  laws  except  for  money  laundering. 
(This  is  to  safeguard  the  image  of  the  insti- 
tutions themselves— note  the  savings  &  loan 
case).  He  emphasized  that  the  case  is  essen- 
tially under  Italian  jurisdiction  and  should 
be  managed  by  them,  in  view  of  these  ele- 
ments and  the  investigative  proceedings  now 
undertaken  by  the  Italian  judiciary  and  Par- 
liament. 

P.  Di  Vrro. 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 

AND  Urban  Affairs. 
Washington,  DC.  February  24.  1993. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  has 
been  investigating  the  activities  of  the 
Banca  Nazionale  del  Lavoro  (BNL).  and  its 
flnancing  of  Iraq's  procurement  network  for 
over  two  and  one  half  years.  I  respectfully 
ask  for  your  assistance  with  this  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Committee  is  in  possession  of  an  inter- 
nal BNL  document  that  describes  certain  ac- 
tivities of  Rogers  and  Wells,  a  law  firm  hired 
to  represent  BNL.  The  document  states  that 
during  the  spring  of  1990.  Mr.  William  Rogers 
'•would  try  to  contact  the  top  management 
of  BNL"  while  he  "passed  through  Rome 
with  Vice  President  Quayle."  At  that  time, 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  actively  de- 
bating the  issue  of  whether  BNL  should  be 
indicted  for  the  activities  of  its  Atlanta 
branch. 

Other  internal  documents  show  that  at 
that  time  BNL  managers  were  seeking  a  "po- 
litical" solution  to  this  potential  problem 
and  were  enlisting  firms  including  Rogers 
and  Wells  to  assist  in  the  effort.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1990,  Italian  government  of- 
ncials  met  at  the  White  House  with  then-At- 
torney General  Richard  Thomburgh  and  on 
other  occasions  with  high-level  Justice  De- 
partment and  State  Department  officials  to 
discuss  the  status  of  the  BNL  case. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  dis- 
cussed the  issue  of  BNL  with  Mr.  Rogers. 
Italian  officials,  or  other  parties  before,  dur- 
ing, or  after  your  trip  to  Rome.  If  so.  what 
role  did  you  play  in  the  discussions?  Finally, 
please  provide  the  Committee  with  all  docu- 
ments related  to  BNL  that  were  produced  or 
received  by  your  office.  Your  assistance  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  coopera- 
tion and  timely  response. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 

and  Urban  affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  February  25.  1993. 
Mr.  Stuart  Gerson, 

Acting  Attorney  General.  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  The  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs has  been  conducting  an  investigation 
Into  the  operations  of  the  Banca  Nazionale 
del  Lavoro  (BNL)  for  over  two  and  one  half 
years.  I  respectfully  ask  for  your  assistance 
with  the  investigation. 

The  Committee  recently  obtained  internal 
BNL  documents   (see   attached   documents) 


written  by  a  senior  official  who  was  assigned 
to  monitor  the  BNL  investigation.  The  docu- 
ments describe  the  activities  of  several  U.S. 
firms  that  were  hired  to  defend  BNL. 

I  am  concerned  that  these  firms,  including 
the  law  firm  of  Rogers  and  Wells;  the  law 
firm  of  Dickstein.  Shapiro,  and  Morin;  the 
law  firm  of  King  Si  Spalding;  the  law  firm  of 
Sherman  &  Sterling  and  the  public  relations 
firm  Sawyer/Miller,  may  not  have  properly 
registered  as  either  agents  of  BNL.  the  Ital- 
ian government,  or  the  Iraqi  government,  as 
required  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  (FARA). 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  review  the  attached  materials  to 
determine  whether  these  or  other  entities 
representing  BNL  failed  to  register  as  re- 
quired by  the  act. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

Chairman. 


THE  27TH  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  27th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  adopted  just 
last  May,  prohibits  varying  the  pay  of 
Members  of  Congress  during  the  term 
for  which  they  were  elected. 

Yesterday  the  joint  leadership  an- 
nounced that  they  were  going  to  freeze 
the  pay  for  Members  of  Congress,  along 
with,  to  be  consistent  with,  that  of  the 
executive  branch. 

However.  I  point  out  that  under  the 
27th  amendment,  this  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Now.  since  I  was  one  of  the  only 
three  in  the  House  that  voted  against 
ratifying  the  amendment.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  House  was  warned  at 
the  time  that  it  prohibited  freezes  and 
varying  the  pay,  and  I  refer  Members 
to  page  3400  in  the  Record  of  May  19 
last  year,  in  which  I  said  this,  when  the 
amendment  was  under  consideration: 

This  amendment  is  not  only  about  pay 
raises.  It  is  about  varying  pay  either  up  or 
down.  It  prohibits  reductions  in  pay  as  well 
as  increases  in  the  same  term,  and  in  view  of 
the  1980  case  of  United  States  versus  Will,  It 
clearly  applies  to  increases  resulting  from 
automatic  adjustments.  In  that  case,  the 
court  said  a  COLA  could  not  be  denied  the 
court  because  of  the  constitutional  provision 
relating  to  courts.  Now  that  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional provision  relating  to  Congress, 
the  congressional  COLA  could  not  be  denied 
either  when  the  Member  is  elected,  their  pay 
scale,  including  the  provision  for  a  COLA 
was  set,  and  it  now  cannot  "vary"  either  up 
or  down  during  that  term.  The  elimination 
of  the  COLA  for  Congress  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Will  case  could  not  be  applied  to 
either  Congress  or  the  courts  in  the  future. 
That  is  not  only  the  spirit  of  the  new  con- 
stitutional amendment,  it  is  the  plain  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  when  interpreted  con- 
sistent with  the  precedent  and  interpreta- 
tion in  the  Will  case. 

So  what  we  have  is  this  situation 
now.  The  judges  cannot  be  rolled  back 
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for  1993.  They  can  be  denied  the  COLA 
for  1994  because  they  are  under  a  sepa- 
rate provision  for  COLA'S.  But  in  1994, 
the  judges  can  be  denied  the  cost-of- 
living  increases.  Members  of  Congress 
cannot  be  denied  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. Everybody  else  in  the  Govern- 
ment can. 

So.  I  think  that  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  illustrates  why  the  27th 
amendment  langruage  for  200  years, 
without  being  approved  in  the  good 
judgment  of  enough  of  the  States  to 
keep  it  from  being  approved,  and  while 
1  felt  very  uncomfortable,  being  one  of 
only  three  last  year  that  voted  against 
the  amendment,  I  believe  that  time  has 
proven  that  that  was  the  correct  vote. 
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POLARIS  MISSILE  LAUNCH  FROM 
THE  ISLAND  OF  KAUAI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Speaker,  I  take 
the  time  this  afternoon  to  address  the 
House  on  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
to  a  very  large  segment  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
launching  or  the  planned  launching  of 
a  Polaris  missile  from  the  island  of 
Kauai,  from  the  Pacific  missile  range 
facility  at  Barking  Sands. 

Under  normal  circumstances.  I  would 
have  assumed  that  after  the  prolonged 
debate  and  discussion  that  we  have  had 
about  these  tests  being  launched  from 
the  island  of  Kauai,  that  perhaps  the 
objections  and  the  criticisms  and  the 
protests  would  have  subsided  over  the 
long  term.  But  the  circumstances  on 
this  island  are  quite  different  today 
than  they  were  when  this  discussion 
first  ensued  back  in  1990. 

What  has  happened  to  the  island  is 
the  devastating  effects  of  the  hurricane 
which  hit  the  island  of  Kauai  in  Sep- 
tember, on  September  11,  1992. 
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The  hurricane  virtually  changed  the 
nature  of  the  island  as  well  as  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  of  the  people. 
Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  residential 
properties  were  severely  damaged,  and 
in  many  cases  totally  destroyed.  The 
people  have  not  been  able  to  put  their 
lives  back  together.  The  major  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  people  on  the 
island  lay  really  in  the  hotel,  tourist 
industry,  and  all  of  the  corollary  serv- 
ice opportunities  that  a  large  number 
of  tourists  to  the  island  brought  each 
year. 

The  hurricane  hit  the  hotels  with 
tremendous  force,  and  most  of  them 
closed,  with  very  little  prospects  that 
they  will  be  able  to  open  up  for  full 
business  activity  until  much  later  this 
year.  The  unemployment  rate,  of 
course,  has  accordingly  soared.  People 
are  truly  concerned  about  their  future. 
They  thought  at  one  time  that  they 


had  a  home  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
particularly  the  retired  people  who 
looked  to  their  homes  as  fully  paid 
with  some  degree  of  security.  Many  of 
them  did  not  have  insurance  to  cover 
whatever  losses  might  ensue  because 
their  retirement  incomes  were  not  suf- 
ficiently adequate  to  pay  the  premiums 
on  the  insurance.  Federal  programs 
under  FEMA  were  not  adequate  to  even 
begin  to  rebuild  these  homes.  And  so 
many  of  our  citizens  there  on  Kauai 
are  homeless.  The  economic  potential 
for  the  island  is  severely  curtailed  be- 
cause of  what  happened  to  us  in  Sep- 
tember. 

This  is  the  climate  and  emotional 
makeup  of  the  thousands  of  people  who 
live  on  that  island  today.  Curiously, 
one  of  the  facilities  that  was  not  dam- 
aged, almost  not  at  all.  was  the  Pacific 
missile  range  facility  which  employs 
many  hundreds  of  persons  who  live  on 
the  island,  and  it  is  a  foundation  of  em- 
ployment opportunity  and  stability 
that  does  not  exist  in  the  rest  of  the  is- 
land. And  so  people  are  looking  at  this 
issue  of  the  proposed  missile  test  with 
a  great  deal  of  worry  and  concern,  and 
I  think  the  backdrop  of  the  hurricance 
experience  explains  this. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  still  serious  ob- 
jection to  going  forward  with  the  mis- 
sile test.  Right  after  the  hurricane  the 
military  themselves  decided  to  indefi- 
nitely postpone  the  launches  which  had 
been  planned  last  fall  because  of  the 
feelings  and  attitudes  of  the  people  on 
the  island.  But  that  time  of  postpone- 
ment has  ended,  and  we  were  advised 
recently  that  the  military  intended  to 
proceed  with  the  tests  and.  indeed,  I 
have  heard  from  people  that  the  tests 
were  supposed  to  have  begun  yesterday 
morning.  That  was  the  window  of  op- 
portunity. 

However,  the  Army  yesterday  de- 
cided, for  some  circumstances,  some 
other  reasons,  not  to  do  the  test  at  all 
yesterday,  but  to  wait  for  more  satis- 
factory circumstances.  So  we  believe 
that  the  test  could  occur  maybe  even 
perhaps  at  this  very  moment  as  I  am 
addressing  the  House,  or  maybe  in  a 
day  or  two.  But  the  window  of  oppor- 
tunity on  weather  and  so  forth  appar- 
ently ends  on  March  2.  Meanwhile,  the 
people  on  the  island  of  Kauai  wait  with 
considerable  concern. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
this  afternoon  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  our  concern  in  the  House  and 
the  steps  that  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  taken  to  raise  this  issue  to 
the  persons  in  the  military  in  particu- 
lar, to  congressional  committees  here 
in  order  to  assure  the  people  of  the  is- 
land of  Kauai  that  what  they  were 
going  to  be  exposed  to  had  been  studied 
with  a  very  critical  and  cautious  eye. 
It  was  May  17,  1990  that  the  Army  an- 
nounced that  Kauai  was  to  be  the  site 
of  40  strategic  defense  initiative  mis- 
sile firings  under  their  new  Stars  Pro- 
gram.   That    means    an    estimated    40 


launches  over  a  period  of  10  years.  So 
the  concern  is  not  today's  launch  or  to- 
morrow's launch  or  the  launch  that 
might  occur  a  few  days  hence,  it  is  a 
concern  that  is  addressed  over  a  10- 
year  period  with  40  possible  launches. 

So  the  issues  I  raise  today  cannot  be 
dismissed  by  a  safe  launch  that  may  be 
occurring  right  at  this  moment,  but 
about  the  rest  of  the  39  that  are  to 
come.  Accordingly,  reviewing  the  docu- 
ments and  the  proposals,  both  Senator 
Akaka  and  others  from  the  delegation, 
including  myself,  made  many  requests 
for  a  full  appraisal  of  the  program,  its 
safety  and  other  considerations.  They 
decided  that  they  would  respond  to  our 
requests,  and  submitted  information 
very  readily. 

We  raised  the  issues  with  our  State 
government,  and  the  State  government 
concurred  that  there  were  serious  ques- 
tions, and  the  State  of  Hawaii  Land 
Board  chairman.  Mr.  Paty,  expressed 
those  concerns  with  respect  to  part  of 
the  launch  area  which  was  to  take 
place  over  State  property,  and  so  the 
State  government  got  involved. 

We  then  began  a  very  serious  inquiry 
as  to  the  environmental  hazards,  the 
hazards  that  might  occur  in  the  buffer 
areas,  the  hazards  with  reference  to  the 
fuel  that  was  to  be  used,  the  exposure 
to  the  island  for  the  fallout  of  hydro- 
gen chloride  and  other  harmful  chemi- 
cals. 

Accordingly,  on  September  25  and  26. 
Senator  Akaka  and  myself  introduced 
a  bill  mandating  the  Army  to  conduct 
a  complete  environmental  impact 
statement  [EIS]  before  proceeding  fully 
with  this  Stars  launch  off  of  the  Pa- 
cific missile  range  of  Kauai.  We  pushed 
the  bill,  we  discussed  the  matter,  wrote 
letters  to  the  various  committee 
chairs,  and  eventually  in  a  series  of 
discussions  with  the  heads  of  the  com- 
mittees and  various  other  people,  we 
were  able  to  move  the  bill  forward  and 
to  get  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  include  it  in  the  bill  relating 
to  defense  appropriations.  That  was  on 
May  14,  1991,  where  we  were  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement  in  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  amendment  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  an  EIS  ought  to 
be  conducted.  In  this  case  only  envi- 
ronmental assessment  had  been  done, 
which  in  our  opinion  was  not  complete. 

So  with  the  conjunction  of  both  the 
House  requests  and  the  Senate  re- 
quests, a  final  decisions  was  made  that 
indeed  a  full  EIS  had  to  be  done. 

There  were  many  considerations  that 
were  raised  during  the  discussions,  one 
having  to  do  with  the  aging,  20-year- 
old  plus  Polaris  missiles  that  were  to 
be  utilized,  whether  their  safety  was 
assured,  why  we  had  to  expose  the  is- 
land with  these  aging,  leftover  missiles 
that  were  not  useful  for  other  pro- 
grams. We  discussed  a  great  deal  about 
the  potential  damage  of  the  impact  of 
hydrogen  chloride  on  the  community 
as  part  of  the  fallout,  and  of  course  on 
the  buffer  areas. 


In  Hawaii  we  have  a  very  serious 
issue  that  is  being  debated  every  day, 
and  that  has  to  do  with  the  question  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  authority  of  the 
native  Hawaiian  population.  I  do  not 
have  the  time  this  afternoon  to  go  into 
a  discussion  about  the  importance  of 
this  issue  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
its  citizens,  and  of  the  important  of  all 
of  us  to  recognize  that  the  issues  they 
raise  are  of  critical  importance  to  the 
future  of  our  State.  Involved  in  this  de- 
bate regarding  the  missile  launch  are 
lands  that  belong  to  the  native  Hawai- 
ians. 
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And,  therefore,  they  are  very  much 
involved,  that  they  have  not  been  con- 
sulted, that  they  will  have  a  direct  im- 
pact on  these  lands  if  the  tests  go  for- 
ward. So  we  have  a  multiplicity  of  is- 
sues that  need  to  be  looked  at. 

In  any  event,  the  EIS  was  required 
and  proceeded  in  regular  order.  The  dif- 
ficulty in  EIS's,  I  think  that  most 
Members  have  experienced  and  cer- 
tainly people  who  are  dealing  with 
EIS's  in  a  local  community,  it  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  penetrate  through  the 
EIS  process,  because  those  who  produce 
the  EIS  process  by  and  large  are  the 
proponents  of  the  projects,  and  so  no 
matter  the  persistence  of  our  questions 
with  reference  to  the  environment  and 
to  safety  issues,  in  the  end  result  when 
the  EIS  was  finally  produced  after  a 
year-long  process  in  May  1992,  the  EIS 
conclusion  was  that  the  tests  were  per- 
fectly safe,  that  all  hazards  and  alter- 
natives had  been  discussed  and  that, 
therefore,  the  testing  should  proceed, 
and  the  Army  Strategic  Command  is- 
sued that  final  EIS  on  May  24,  1992. 

Subsequently  I  submitted  a  number 
of  questions  which  really  were  not  an- 
swered. They  have  to  do  with  the  pro- 
jected safety  of  the  launch  itself.  With- 
in the  EIS  document  there  were  re- 
peated suggestions  that  the  safety  fac- 
tor was  as  high  as  95  and  97  percent. 
There  was  no  substantiation  for  those 
statistics,  and  so  we  have  submitted  a 
number  of  letters,  a  number  of  inquir- 
ies to  the  strategic  command  asking 
verification  for  these  safety  factors, 
which  is  really  the  crux  of  my  interest 
in  this  whole  issue. 

I  want  to  be  certain  that  everything 
has  been  done  and  will  be  done  to  as- 
sure the  safety  of  these  launches.  All  of 
us  know  and  have  read  headlines  of 
missile-launch  failures  and  of  the  lack 
of  explanation  as  to  where  they  oc- 
curred, whether  it  was  lack  of  prepara- 
tions in  advance  or  some  technical  dif- 
ficulties that  were  encountered  during 
the  launch,  but  launch  failures  are  a 
reality.  We  read  about  them  often  in 
the  newspapers.  So  long  as  they  do  not 
occur  in  our  backyard,  it  is  a  news 
item  of  interest. 

My  point  here  is  that  so  long  as  the 
command  and  the  EIS  can  only  speak 
about  95-percent   to  97-percent  assur- 
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ance  of  safety,  what  does  that  mean 
when  we  are  talking  about  40  launches? 
We  are  talking  about  the  possibility 
that  1  out  of  the  40  may  misfire.  Under 
those  worst  case  scenarios,  what  does 
that  mean  for  a  small  island  commu- 
nity that  does  not  have,  in  my  esti- 
mation, a  large  enough  buffer  area 
around  the  facility  to  protect  and  as- 
sure the  safety  of  the  community? 

All  of  us  in  the  State  of  Hawaii  are 
very  much  involved  in  the  whole  idea 
of  expansion  of  economic  opportunities 
and  stabilizing  their  research,  tech- 
nical facilities,  whether  they  are  relat- 
ed to  the  military  or  not.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  being  against  a  military  ef- 
fort or  a  military  test  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  It  is  a  fear  that  we  have  not 
been  given  the  full  and  final  assurances 
from  the  strategic  defense  command  as 
to  their  ability  to  prepare  the  commu- 
nity for  any  misfires,  and  misfires  do 
occur. 

Recently  we  were  told  that  there  are 
some  changes,  internal  changes,  being 
made  to  the  launch  program.  And  if 
that  is  the  case,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  be  talking  about  a 
further  hard  look  at  the  environmental 
consequences. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  Michael 
Jones  who  is  a  very  distinguished  sci- 
entist, professor  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii.  And  he  wrote  to  me  recently  in 
a  letter  dated  February  11  in  which  he 
said  that  he  had  learned  within  the 
past  week  that  the  Talos  booster  used 
for  the  Navy  Vandal  launches,  which  is 
covered  and  included  in  the  permit 
which  will  be  allowed  at  the  Kauai  fa- 
cility, emits  about  45  pounds  of  lead  in 
its  exhaust.  That  issue  is  not  covered 
in  the  EIS  and  not  studied  in  terms  of 
its  environmental  consequences. 

One  other  paragraph  in  Michael 
Jones'  letter  which  I  thought  was  espe- 
cially noteworthy  for  our  concern  and 
consideration  was  where  he  says  from 
his  letter.  "From  the  information 
available  on  the  SDI  experiments  to  be 
launched  by  STARS,  it  seems  that  the 
main  focus  is  on  weapons  and  sensors 
that  could  be  used  against  multiple- 
warhead  ICBM's  which  are  banned  by 
the  START  II  treaty.  I  believe,"  he 
says  in  his  letter,  "that  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  this  threat  is  to  ratify 
START  n  and  to  help  the  Russians  get 
rid  oi  these  missiles  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. At  the  least,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  needs  to  be  a  reevaluation  of  the 
goals  and  scope  of  SDI  and  the  implica- 
tions of  developing  GPALS,  '  with 
which  the  Kauia  launch  is  associated, 
"whose  multiple  ground-based  sites 
and  space-based  weapons  would  violate 
the  AMB  treaty.  Until  this  reevalua- 
tion is  done,  the  importance  and  ur- 
gency of  the  tests  to  be  launched  by 
STARS,"  Kauai,  "is  at  best  dubious." 

I  think  that  is  the  note  upon  which  I 
want  to  end  my  comments  today,  and 
that  is  that  lawsuits  have  been  filed  by 
the  Sierra  Club  and  other  groups.  In- 


junctions have  been  filed  by  citizen 
groups.  The  State  government  got  in- 
volved in  one  of  the  lawsuits  to  try  to 
bring  grreater  understanding  and  clar- 
ity and  appreciation  of  what  the  con- 
sequences might  be  to  this  small  island 
if  there  should  be  a  mishap. 

And  despite  all  of  these  efforts,  the 
courts  have  cleared  the  way  for  the 
launches  to  occur.  There  appears  to  be 
very  little  that  we  can  do  to  stop  this 
activity. 

There  are  40  launches  planned  over  a 
10-year  period,  and  so  the  debate  only 
begins,  it  seems  to  me.  and  the  crux  of 
the  matter  is  not  this  one  small  aspect 
of  the  SDI  program  or  this  one  small 
test  that  may  or  may  not  occur  this 
week.  What  is  at  issue  which  needs  to 
be  addressed  by  the  whole  House  and 
by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration is  what  do  we  do  about 
the  whole  strategic  defense  program, 
the  SDI  program  in  toto. 

I  understand  that  there  have  been  re- 
ductions and  cuts  proposed  in  the  new 
administration's  budget,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  changing  circumstances 
worldwide  have  not  been  interpreted  in 
terms  of  our  defense  strategic  planning 
or  testing  or  mobilizing  our  limited  re- 
sources, and  it  is  time  that  we  do  that. 
We  have  the  opportunity,  and  I  believe 
that  the  American  public  in  electing  a 
new  administration  is  making  that  call 
upon  us  as  a  partner  with  that  adminis- 
tration to  make  sure  that  the  critical 
questions  are  asked. 

That  to  me  is  the  approach  that  we 
in  Hawaii  must  take.  We  must  call 
upon  this  House  and  this  Congress  as  a 
whole  and  the  administration  to  ask 
ourselves  and  to  answer  the  question  as 
to  what  are  we  going  to  do  different  be- 
cause of  the  changing  circumstances 
worldwide.  Certainly  even  when  the 
SDI  program  was  first  discussed  and 
initiated  and  suggested,  there  were 
people  that  were  saying  that  it  was  not 
feasible,  not  reasonable,  too  expensive, 
not  geared  to  the  immediate  realities 
of  our  defense  requirements.  Certainly, 
if  that  argument  prevailed  at  that 
point  some  years  ago,  the  cir- 
cumstances that  have  changed  today 
require  us  to  look  at  this. 

Billions  of  dollars  can  be  saved,  and 
the  hazard  that  is  now  a  part  of  the 
whole  unevaluated  continuation  of  this 
program  because  moneys  are  there 
seems  to  be  unjustified,  and  so  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  of  the  House,  as  we 
review  the  budget  and  as  we  analyze 
the  needs  for  these  programs  in  the 
strategic  area,  that  we  concentrate 
upon  the  SDI  program  as  to  its  neces- 
sity, its  reasonableness,  and  whether  it 
is  focused  on  what  our  needs  are  today 
in  this  part  of  the  century. 

I  think  if  we  do  that,  we  will  come 
out  with  an  answer  which  will  termi- 
nate this  program  which  has  been  my 
long-enduring  objective  from  the  very 
beginning. 
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February  25,  1993 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  March  1.  4,  8,  11,  15,  18,  22, 
and  25. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HOBSON)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Michel. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  March 
1,  1993,  at  12  noon. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  President  notified  the  Clerk  of 

the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 

he  had  approved  and  signed  bills  and 

joint  resolutions  of  the  following  titles: 

On  February  7,  1992: 

H.R.  4095.  An  act  to  increase  the  number  of 
weeks  for  which  benefits  are  payable  under 
the    Emergency    Unemployment   Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  February  14.  1992: 

H.R.  1989.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Institute  of  Standards 
and  Technology  and  the  Technology  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  February  24,  1992: 

H.R.  2927.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  the  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands  His- 
torical Park  and  Ecological  Preserve,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  March  3.  1992: 

H.R.  476.  An  act  to  designate  certain  rivers 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  as  components  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  543.  An  act  to  establish  the  Manzanar 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes. 


On  March  5,  1992: 

H.R.   355.    An   act   to   provide   emergency 
drought  relief  to  the  Reclamation  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  March  9,  1992: 

H.R.  3866.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  Flower  Garden  Banks  Na- 
tional Marine  Sanctuary. 
On  March  10,  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  350.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  1992  as  "Irish-American  Heritage 
Month",  and 

H.J.  Res.  395.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  6,  1992,  as  "National  Women  and 
Girls  in  Sports  Day". 
On  March  11,  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
March  12,  1992,  as  "Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  80th  Anniversary  Day". 
On  March  12,  1992: 

H.R.  2092.  An  act  to  carry  out  obligations 
of  the  United  States  under  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  other  international  agreements  pertain- 
ing to  the  protection  of  human  rights  by  es- 
tablishing a  civil  action  for  recovery  of  dam- 
ages from  an  individual  who  engages  in  tor- 
ture or  extrajudicial  killing,  and 

H.R.  4113.  An  act  to  permit  the  transfer  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  otherwise  applica- 
ble 60-day  congressional  review  period  of  the 
obsolete  training  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Lex- 
ington to  the  Corpus  Christi  Area  Convention 
and  Visitors  Bureau,  Corpus  Christi,  TX,  for 
use  as  a  naval  museum  and  memorial. 
On  March  20,  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  446.  Joint  resolution  waiving  cer- 
tain enrollment  requirements  with  respect 
to  H.R.  4210  of  the  102d  Congress. 
On  March  26,  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  12.  1992,  as  "Na- 
tional Public  Safety  Telecommunicators 
Week.  " 

On  April  1.  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  456.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1992,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  April  2,  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  272.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  20,  1992,  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day". 

On  April  13,  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  410.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  14.  1992,  as  "Education  and  Sharing 
Day,  U.S.A.". 

On  April  21,  1992: 

H.R.  3686.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  changes  in  the  places 
of  holding  court  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
North  Carolina;  and 

H.R.  4449.  An  act  to  authorize  jurisdictions 
receiving  funds  for  fiscal  year  1992  under  the 
HOME  Investment  Partnership  Act  that  are 
allocated  for  new  construction  to  use  the 
funds,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jurisdiction, 
for  other  eligible  activities  under  such  act 
and  to  amend  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Amendments  Act  of 
1988  to  authorize  local  governments  that 
have  financed  housing  projects  that  have 
been  provided  a  section  8  financial  adjust- 
ment factor  to  use  recaptured  amounts 
available  from  refinancing  of  the  projects  for 
housing  activities. 

On  April  28,  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  402.  Joint  resolution  approving 
the  location  of  a  memorial  to  George  Mason; 
and 

H.R.  4572.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  grant  a  waiv- 
er of  the  requirement  limiting  the  maximum 
number  of  individuals  enrolled  with  a  health 
maintenance  organization  who  may  be  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  Medicare  or  Medicaid  pro- 


grams in  order  to  enable  the  Dayton  Area 
Health  Plan,  Inc.,  to  continue  to  provide 
services  through  January  1994  to  individuals 
residing  in  Montgomery  County,  OH,  who  are 
enrolled  under  a  State  plan  for  medical  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

On  May  11.  1992: 
H.J.  Res.  430.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  4.  1992,  through  May  10,  1992,  as  "Public 
Service  Recognition  Week". 
On  May  13,  1992: 
H.R.   2454.   An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  im- 
pose debarments  and  to  take  other  action  to 
ensure  the  integrity  of  abbreviated  drug  ap- 
plications under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

H.R.  3337.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  White 
House,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  May  14,  1992: 
H.J.  Res.  425.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  10,  1992,  as  "Infant  Mortality  Day". 
On  May  18,  1992: 
H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  desigrnating 
April  26,  1992,  through  May  2,  1992.  as  "Na- 
tional Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week"; 

H.R.  2763.  An  act  to  enhance  geologic  map- 
ping of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  4184.  An  act  to  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  lo- 
cated in  Northampton,  MA,  as  the  "Edward 
P.  Boland  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Medical  Center". 

On  May  19,  1992: 
H.J.  Res.  388,  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  May  1992,  as  "National  Foster 
Care  Month". 

On  May  20,  1992: 
H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May   31,    1992,    through   June  6,    1992,   as   a 
"Week  for  the  National  Observance  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  World  War  n". 

H.R.  4774.  An  act  to  provide  flexibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
food  assistance  programs  to  certain  coun- 
tries. 

On  June  4.  1992: 
H.R.  4990.  An  act  rescinding  certain  budget 
authority. 

On  June  15.  1992: 
H.R.  1917.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Wu. 

On  June  19.  1992: 
H.R.  2556.  An  act  entitled  the  "Loss  Padres 
Condor  Range  and  River  Protection  Act". 
On  June  22.  1992: 
H.R.  5132.  An  act  making  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  disaster  as- 
sistance to  meet  urgent  needs  because  of  ca- 
lamities such  as  those  which  occurred  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,   1992,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  June  23,  1992: 
H.J.  Res.  422.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  5.  1992,  through  July  11,  1992,  as  "Na- 
tional Awareness  Week  for  Life-Saving  Tech- 
niques"; 

H.J.  Res.  445.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  1992  as  "National  Scleroderma  Aware- 
ness Month";  and 

H.R.  1642.  An  act  to  establish  in  the  SUte 
of  Texas  the  Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National 
Historic  Site,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  26,  1992: 
H.J.  Res.  517.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  settlement  of  the  railroad  labor-man- 
agement disputes  between  certain  railroads 
and  certain  of  their  employees. 
On  June  30,  1992: 
H.J.  Res.  470.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  1992  as  "National 
Spina  Bifida  Awareness  Month". 


On  July  2,  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  2,  1992,  as  "National  Literacy  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  509.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
through  September  30.  1992.  the  period  in 
which  there  remains  available  for  obligation 
certain  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  school  operations 
costs  of  Bureau-funded  schools; 

H.R.  2818.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  78  Center  Street  in  Pitts- 
field.  MA.  as  the  "Silvio  O.  Conte  Federal 
Building",  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3041.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  1520  Market  Street.  St. 
Louis.  MO,  as  the  "L.  Douglas  Abram  Fed- 
eral Building"; 

H.R.  3711.  An  act  to  authorize  grants  to  be 
made  to  State  programs  designed  to  provide 
resources  to  persons  who  are  nutritionally  at 
risk  in  the  form  of  fresh  nutritious  unpre- 
pared foods,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  4548.   An  act  to  authorize  contribu- 
tions to  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities. 
On  July  3,  1992: 

H.R.  5260.  An  act  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program,  to  re- 
vise the  trigger  provisions  contained  in  the 
extended  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  8.  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  459.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  26.  1992.  as  "Lyme 
Disease  Awareness  Week". 
On  July  19,  1992: 

H.R.  5412.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  certain  naval  vessels  to  Greece  and  Tai- 
wan. 

On  July  23.  1992: 

H.R.  158.  An  act  to  designate  the  building 
In  Hiddenite,  NC,  which  houses  the  primary 
operations  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  as  the 
"Zora  Leah  S.  Thomas  Post  Office  Building"; 
and 

H.R.  4505.  An  act  to  designate  the  facility 
of  U.S.  Postal  Service  located  at  20  South 
Montgomery  Street,  in  Trenton,  NJ;  as  the 
"Arthur  J.  Holland  United  States  Post  Office 
Building". 

On  August  3,  1992: 

H.R.  479.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  Califor- 
nia National  Historic  Trail  and  Pony  Express 
National  Historic  Trail  as  components  of  the 
National  Trails  System,  and 

H.R.  5343.  An  act  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  with  respect  to  its  treatment  of  the  SI 
metric  system,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  6,  1992: 

H.R.  3289.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Victoria  Parini,  Felix  Juan  Parini.  and  Ser- 
gio Manuel  Parini. 

On  August  7.  1992: 

H.R.  3836.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  man- 
agement of  Federal  lands  containing  the  Pa- 
cific yew  to  ensure  sufficient  supply  of  taxol, 
a  cancer-treating  drug  made  from  the  Pacific 
yew, and 

H.R.  5059.  An  act  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  grounds  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
to  include  the  National  Sculpture  Garden. 
On  August  11.  1992: 

H.R.  4026.  An  act  to  formulate  a  plan  for 
the  management  of  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources on  the  Zuni  Indian  Reservation,  on 
the  lands  of  the  Ramah  Band  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe  of  Indians,  and  the  Navajo  Nation,  and 
in  other  areas  within  the  Zuni  River  water- 
shed and  upstream  and  the  Zuni  Indian  Res- 
ervation, and  for  other  purposes,  and 

H.R.  5566.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
time  to  negotiate  settlement  of  a  land  dis- 
pute in  South  Carolina. 
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On  August  14.  1992: 

H.R.  5487.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture.  Rural  Development.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  related  agen- 
cies programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  26.  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  411.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  13.  1992,  through  Sep- 
tember 19.  1992.  as  "National  Rehabilitation 
Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  507.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  extention  of  nondiscrimination  with  re- 
spect to  the  products  of  the  Republic  of  Al- 
bania: 

H.R.  2549.  An  act  to  make  technical  correc- 
tions to  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code; 

H.R.  2926.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
17.  1964.  relating  to  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  to  authorize  increased 
funding  for  the  E&st  Saint  Louis  portion  of 
the  Memorial,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2977.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  public  broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3795.  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  3  divisions  in  the 
Central  Judicial  District  of  California; 

H.R.  4312.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  with  respect  to  bilingual 
election  requirements; 

H.R.  4437.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
implementation  of  the  settlement  agreement 
reached  between  the  Pueblo  de  Cochiti  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  100-202; 

H.R.  5481.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  relating  to  administra- 
tive assessment  of  civil  penalties: 

H.R.  5560.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
National  Commission  of  Time  and  Learning, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5623.  An  act  to  waive  the  period  of 
congressional  review  for  certain  District  of 
Columbia  Acts;  and 

H.R.  5688.  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
additional  bankruptcy  judges,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  September  2.  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  1992  as  "Childhood  Cancer 
Month". 

On  September  3.  1992: 

H.R.  2607.  An  act  to  authorize  activities 
under  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of 
1970  for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  September  4.  1992: 

H.R.  4111.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  related  acts  to  provide  loan  as- 
sistance to  small  business  concerns,  to  ex- 
tend demonstration  programs  relating  to 
small  business  participation  in  Federal  pro- 
curement, to  modify  certain  Small  Business 
Administration  programs,  to  assist  small 
firms  to  adjust  to  reductions  in  defense-re- 
lated business,  to  improve  the  management 
of  certain  program  activities  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  provide  for  the 
undertaking  of  certain  studies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  September  7.  1992: 

H.R.  3033.  An  act  to  amend  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act  to  improve  the  delivery 
of  services  to  hard-to-serve  youth  and  adults, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

On  September  23.  1992: 

H.R.  5620.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, transfers,  and  rescissions  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1992.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  September  24.  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  413.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  13.  1992.  as  "Commodore  John 
Barry  Day". 


On  September  27.  1992: 

H.R.  4551.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Act  of  1988  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  trust  fund  under  that  act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  September  30,  1992: 

H.R.  238.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Craig  A. 
Klein: 

H.R.  454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bruce  C. 
Veit; 

H.R.  478.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman  R. 
Ricks; 

H.R.  712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patricia  A. 
McNamara;  and 

H.R.  2967.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1995:  to  author- 
ize a  1993  National  Conference  on  Aging;  to 
amend  the  Native  Americans  Programs  Act 
of  1974  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1992  through  1995;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  October  1.  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  553.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing  appropriations   for   the   flscal   year 
1993.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  2.  1992: 

H.R.  2850.  An  act  to  make  technical  and 
conforming  changes  in  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of 
1990.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

H.R.  5373.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1993.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  5.  1992: 

H.R.  5126.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  protection  of  Civil  War  battle- 
fields, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5428.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1993,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5508.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993.  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  6056.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1993.  and  for  other  purposes; 
On  October  6,  1992: 

H.J  Res.  560.  Joint  resolution  waiving  cer- 
tain enrollment  requirements  with  respect 
to  any  appropriations  bill  for  the  remainder 
of  the  102d  Congress: 

H.R.  2194.  An  act  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  clarify  provisions  concerning 
the  application  of  certain  requirements  and 
sanctions  to  Federal  facilities; 

H.R.  3654.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  commemorative  coins  to  support  the  1996 
Atlanta  Centennial  Olympic  Games  and  the 
programs  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  to 
reauthorize  and  reform  the  U.S.  Mint,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5368.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  operations,  export  financing,  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1993,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5427.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1993.  and  for  the  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  5488.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S.  Post- 
al Service,  the  EJxecutive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1998,  and 
for  other  purposes; 


H.R.  5504.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1993,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  5518.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transjxsrtation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1993.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5677.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1993,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5678.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Justice, 
and  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1993.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5679.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
sundry  independent  agencies,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1993.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  7.  1992: 

H.R.  5058.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  American  Folklife  Center  for 
fiscal  year  1993: 

H.R.  5399.  An  act  to  amend  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  to  provide 
an  authorization  of  appropriations;  and 

H.R.  5630.  An  act  to  amend  the  Head  Start 
Act  to  expand  services  provided  by  Head 
Start  programs;  to  expand  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  matching  funds  re- 
quired to  be  provided  by  particular  Head 
Start  agencies:  to  authorize  the  purchase  of 
Head  Start  facilities:  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  9,  1992: 

H.R.  1435.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  transfer  jurisdiction  over  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  CO,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

H.R.  3379.  An  act  to  amend  section  594  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference. 

On  October  12,  1992: 

H.R.  2448.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  to  enact  a  fire  service  bill  of 
rights. 

On  October  13.  1992: 

H.R.  1628.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  monument  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  its  environs  to  honor  Thomas  Paine, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3508.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  cer- 
tain programs  relating  to  the  education  of 
individuals  as  health  professionals,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  4178.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  program 
to  carry  out  research  on  the  drug  known  as 
diethylstilbestrol,  to  educate  health  profes- 
sionals and  the  public  on  the  drug,  and  to 
provide  for  certain  longitudinal  studies  re- 
garding individuals  who  have  been  exposed 
to  the  drug;  and 

H.R.  5673.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Pol- 
icy and  Research. 

On  October  14.  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  establish,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
its  environs,  a  memorial  to  African-Ameri- 
cans who  served  with  the  Union  forces  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War; 

H.J.  Res.  542.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  8.  1992.  as 
"Hire  a  Veteran  Week"; 


H.R.  2144.  An  act  to  restore  the  Federal 
trust  relationship  of  the  United  Auburn  In- 
dian Community,  to  establish  the  Advisory 
Council  on  California  Indian  Policy,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2324.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  witness  fees; 

H.R.  3157.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  claims  under  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Claims  Settlement  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  5925.  An  act  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  establish  a  revolv- 
ing fund  for  use  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  to  provide  edu- 
cation, technical  assistance,  and  training  re- 
lating to  the  laws  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

On  October  16.  1992: 

H.R.  2321.  An  act  to  establish  the  Dayton 
Aviation  Heritage  National  Historical  Park 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5258.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  most  favored  nation  status  from 
Serbia  and  Montenegro  and  to  provide  for 
the  restoration  of  such  status  if  certain  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled;  and 

H.R.  5483.  An  act  to  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  Act  of  1986.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  October  19.  1992: 

H.R.  4016.  An  act  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  require  the 
Federal  Government,  before  termination  of 
Federal  activities  on  any  real  property 
owned  by  the  Government,  to  identify  real 
property  where  no  hazardous  substance  was 
stored,  released,  or  disposed  of 
On  October  21.  1992: 

H.R.  3665.  An  act  to  establish  the  Little 
River  Canyon  National  Preserve  in  the  State 
of  Alabama; 

H.R.  5237.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  to  improve  the  provi- 
sion of  electric  and  telephone  service  in 
rural  areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5739.  An  act  to  reauthorize  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States. 
On  October  23.  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  January  3.  1993,  as 
"Braille  Literacy  Week": 

H.J.  Res.  399.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  November  1.  1992.  as 
"National  Medical  Staff  Services  Awareness 
Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  457.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  16.  1993.  as  "Religious  Freedom 
Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  467.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  24.  1992.  through  November  1.  1992.  as 
"National  Red  Ribbon  Week  for  a  Drug-Free 
America"; 

H.J.  Res.  471.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  14.  1992.  as  "National  Occupational 
Therapy  Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  484.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  February  14,  1993,  as 
"National  Visiting  Nurse  Associations 
Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  489.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  21.  1993.  through  February  27.  1993. 
as  "American  Wine  Appreciation  Week",  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  500.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  1993  as  "Irish- American  Heritage 
Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  520.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1992  as  "Country  Music 
Month"; 

H.J.  Res.  523.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  8.  1992,  as  "National  Firefighters 
Day"; 


H.J.  Res.  529.  Joint  resolution  supporting 
the  planting  of  500  redwood  trees  trom  Cali- 
fornia in  Spain  in  commemoration  of  the 
quincentenary  of  the  voyage  of  Christopher 
Columbus  and  designating  the  trees  as  a  gift 
to  the  people  of  Spain; 

H.J.  Res.  543.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  30.  1992.  through  December  6.  1992. 
as  "National  Education  First  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  547.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  2.  1993.  through  May  8,  1993.  as  "Na- 
tional Walking  Week"; 

H.J.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  convening  of  the  first  session  of  the  One 
Hundred  Third  Congress; 

H.R.  1101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
A.  Cassity; 

H.R.  1216.  An  act  to  modify  the  boundaries 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2156.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
A.  Proffitt; 

H.R.  2181.  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  by  exchange  lands 
in  the  Cuyahoga  National  Recreation  Area 
that  are  owned  by  the  State  of  Ohio; 

H.R.  2431.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Lower  Merced  River  in  California  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System; 

H.R.  3118.  An  act  to  designate  Federal  Of- 
fice Building  Number  9  located  at  1900  E 
Street.  Northwest,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  the  "Theodore  Roosevelt  Federal 
Building"; 

H.R.  3818.  An  act  to  designate  the  building 
located  at  80  North  Hughey  Avenue  in  Or- 
lando. Florida,  as  the  "George  C.  Young 
United  States  Courthouse  and  Federal  Build- 
ing"; 

H.R.  4281.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  and  courthouse  to  be  constructed  at 
5th  and  Ross  Streets  in  Santa  Ana,  Califor- 
nia, as  the  "Ronald  Reagan  Federal  Building 
and  Courthouse"; 

H.R.  4489.  To  provide  for  a  land  exchange 
with  the  city  of  Tacoma.  Washington; 

H.R.  4539.  An  act  to  designate  the  general 
mail  facility  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  in  Gulfport.  Mississippi,  as  the 
"Larkin  I.  Smith  General  Mail  Facility"  and 
the  Building  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  in  Poplarville.  Mississippi,  as  the 
"Larkin  I.  Smith  Post  Office  Building": 

H.R.  4771.  An  act  to  designate  the  facility 
under  construction  for  use  by  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  at  FM  1098  Loop  in 
Prairie  View.  Texas,  as  the  "Esel  D.  Bell 
Post  Office  Building"; 

H.R.  4999.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  implementation  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  for  Pennsylvania  Avenue  be- 
tween the  Capitol  and  the  White  House; 

H.R.  5006.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1993  for  military  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  to  provide  for  defense 
conversion,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5013.  An  act  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  wild  exotic  birds,  to  provide  for  the 
Great  Lakes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Tissue  Bank, 
to  reauthorize  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Act  of  1980.  to  reauthorize  the  Afri- 
can Elephant  Conservation  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  5122.  An  act  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  the  water  rights  claims  of  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Tribe; 

H.R.  5164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Craig  B. 
Sorensen  and  Nita  M.  Sorensen; 


H.R.  5222.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  and  United  States  courthouse  lo- 
cated at  204  South  Main  Street  in  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  as  the  "Robert  A.  Grant  Fed- 
eral Building  and  United  States  Court- 
house"; 

H.R.  5291.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary use  of  certain  lands  in  the  city  of 
South  Gate.  California,  for  elementary 
school  purposes; 

H.R.  5328.  An  act  to  amend  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  late  pay- 
ment of  maintenance  fees: 

H.R.  5431.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  200  Federal  Plaza  in 
Paterson.  New  Jersey,  as  the  "Robert  A.  Roe 
Federal  Building"; 

H.R.  5432.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  and  United  States  courthouse  lo- 
cated at  the  corner  of  College  Avenue  and 
Mountain  Street  in  Fayetteville,  Arkansas, 
as  the  "John  Paul  Hammerschmidt  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse"; 

H.R.  5453.  An  act  to  designate  the  Central 
Square  facility  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  in  Cambridge.  Massachusetts,  as  the 
"Clifton  Merriman  Post  Office  Building"; 

H.R.  5479.  An  act  to  designate  the  facility 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  located 
at  1100  Wythe  Street  in  Alexandria.  Virginia, 
as  the  "Helen  Day  United  States  Post  Office 
Building"; 

H.R.  5491.  An  act  to  designate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  medical  center  in 
Marlin.  Texas,  as  the  "Thomas  T.  Connally 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Cen- 
ter"; 

H.R.  5572.  An  act  to  designate  May  of  each 
year  as  "Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage 
Month": 

H.R.  5575.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  addi- 
tional uses  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Spe- 
cial Facilities  Center,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  5602.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Interstate  Rail  Pas- 
senger Network  Compact; 

H.R.  5605.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
land  ownership  consolidation  in  the  Cedar 
River  Watershed.  Mt.  Baker-Snoqualmie  Na- 
tional Forest.  Washington; 

H.R.  5749.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Krishanthi  Sava  Kopp; 

H.R.  5751.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution within  the  United  States  of  certain 
materials  prepared  by  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency; 

H.R.  5831.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  located  at  Main  and  Church  Streets 
in  Victoria.  Texas,  as  the  "Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  Federal  Building"; 

H.R.  5923.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  C. 
Massari; 

H.R.  5998.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Wilkinson  County  School  District,  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi; 

H.R.  6000.  An  act  to  redesignate  Springer 
Mountain  National  Recreation  Area  as  "Ed 
Jenkins  National  Recreation  Area": 

H.R.  6049.  An  act  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Act  to  revise  and  extend  au- 
thorities for  the  Congressional  Award  Board: 

H.R.  6050.  An  act  to  facilitate  recovery 
from  recent  disasters  by  providing  greater 
flexibility  for  depository  institutions  and 
their  regulators,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6072.  An  act  to  direct  expedited  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  land  rights  of  the 
Kenai  Natives  Association.  Inc..  under  sec- 
tion 14(h)(3)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act.  by  directing  land  acquisition 
and  exchange  negotiations  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  certain  Alaska  Native 
corporations  involving  lands  and  interests  in 
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Unds  beld  by  the  United  States  and  such 
corporations: 

H.R.  6165.  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  establishment,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs,  of  a  me- 
morial to  honor  Thomas  Paine; 

H.R.  6179.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act;  and 

H.R.  61M.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  Amer- 
ican Discovery  Trail  for  study  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  its  designa- 
tion as  a  national  trail. 
On  October  24.  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Go  for  Broke  National  Veterans  Associa- 
tion Foundation  to  establish  a  memorial  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  its  environs  to 
honor  Japanese-American  patriotism  in 
Worid  War  U: 

H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  16.  1993.  as  "National  Good  Teen 
Day"; 

H.J.  Res.  429.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  2.  1993.  through  May  8.  1993.  as  "Be  Kind 
to  Animals  and  National  Pet  Week": 

H.J.  Res.  458.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  October  25,  1992.  as 
"World  Population  Awareness  Week"; 

H.R.  T76.  An  act  to  provide  for  improved 
energy  efficiency; 

H.R.  2263.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  45  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
awards  for  cost  savings  disclosures; 

H.R.  2896.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  revise  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Minute  Man  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  3336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Florence 
Adeboyeku: 

H.R.  3638.  An  act  making  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  law  which  authorizes  modifica- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  Alaska  Mari- 
time National  Wildlife  Refuge; 

H.R.  3673.  An  act  to  authorize  a  research 
program  through  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation on  the  treatment  of  contaminated 
water  through  membrane  processes; 

H.R.  4396.  An  act  to  remove  outdated  limi- 
tations on  the  acquisition  or  construction  of 
branch  buildings  by  Federal  Reserve  banks 
which  are  necessary  for  bank  branch  expan- 
sion if  the  acquisition  or  construction  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System; 

H.R.  4412.  An  act  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  fair  use  of  copy- 
righted works; 

H.R.  4773.  An  act  to  provide  for  reporting  of 
pregnancy  success  rates  of  assisted  reproduc- 
tive technology  programs  and  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  embryo  laboratories; 

H.R.  4841.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  New  Hampshire-Maine 
Interstate  School  Compact; 

H.R.  4844.  An  act  to  restore  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  Elwha  River  ecosystem 
and  fisheries  in  the  State  of  Washington: 

H.R.  5095.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1993  for  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  to  revise  and  restate  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5686.  An  act  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  certain  Federal  Indian  statutes; 

H.R.  6014.  An  act  to  designate  certain  land 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  part  of  the  Mark  Twain  Na- 
tional Forest: 


H.R.  6047.  An  act  to  amend  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Elx- 
change  Act  of  1948.  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980.  and  other  provisions  of  law  to  make 
certain  changes  in  administrative  authori- 
ties; 

H.R.  6164.  An  act  to  amend  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  maintenance,  repair,  alteration, 
and  other  services  necessary  for  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts;  and 

H.R.  6163.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  protections 
from  legal  liability  for  certain  health  care 
professionals  providing  services  pursuant  to 
such  act. 

On  October  25.  1992: 

H.R.  4542.  An  act  to  prevent  and  deter  auto 
theft;  and 

H.R.  5862.  An  act  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  ensure  an  equitable  and  timely  dis- 
tribution of  benefits  to  public  safety  officers. 
On  October  26.  1992: 

H.R.  2042.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  under  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5419.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  enter  into  inter- 
national agreements  to  establish  a  global 
moratorium  to  prohibit  harvesting  of  tuna 
through  the  use  of  purse  seine  nets  deployed 
on  or  to  encircle  dolphins  or  other  marine 
mammals,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  27,  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  503.  Joint  resolution  acknowledg- 
ing the  sacrifices  that  military  families  have 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  and  designat- 
ing November  23,  1992,  as  "National  Military 
Families  Recognition  Day": 

H.R.  1252.  An  act  to  authorize  the  State 
Justice  Institute  to  analyze  and  disseminate 
information  regarding  the  admissibility  and 
quality  of  testimony  of  witnesses  with  exper- 
tise relating  to  battered  women,  and  to  de- 
velop and  disseminate  training  materials  to 
increase  the  use  of  such  experts  to  provide 
testimony  in  criminal  trials  of  battered 
women,  particularly  in  cases  involving  indi- 
gent women; 

H.R.  1253.  An  act  to  amend  the  State  Jus- 
tice Institute  Act  of  1984  to  carry  out  re- 
search, and  develop  judicial  training  curric- 
ula, relating  to  child  custody  litigation; 

H.R.  2660.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3475.  An  act  to  assist  business  in  pro- 
viding women  with  opportunities  in  appren- 
ticeship and  nontraditional  occupations; 

H.R.  3635.  An  act  to  amend  the  P»ubllc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  of  block  grants  for  preventive 
health  and  health  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  4069.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  to  authorize  additional  functions 
within  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Ini- 
tiative, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4250.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5716.  An  act  to  extend  for  two  years 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain programs  under  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 

H.R.  5763.  An  act  to  provide  equitable 
treatment  to  producers  of  sugarcane  subject 
to  proportionate  shares; 

H.R.  5853.  An  act  to  designate  segments  of 
the  Great  Egg  Harbor  River  and  its  tribu- 


taries in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System: 

H.R.  6022.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  to  require  the  inclusion  in 
consumer  reports  of  information  provided  to 
consumer  reporting  agencies  regarding  the 
failure  of  a  consumer  to  pay  overdue  child 
support; 

H.R.  6180.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6182.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  the  author- 
ity for  the  regulation  of  mammography  serv- 
ices and  radiological  equipment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  28.  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  546.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  4.  1993.  and  February  3.  1994.  as 
"National  Women  and  Girls  in  Sports  Day": 

H.R.  707.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  Improve  the  regulation  of 
futures  and  options  traded  under  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission:  to  establish  registration 
standards  for  all  exchange  fioor  traders:  to 
restrict  practices  which  may  lead  to  the 
abuse  of  outside  customers  of  the  market- 
place: to  reinforce  development  of  exchange 
audit  trails  to  better  enable  the  detection 
and  prevention  of  such  practices;  to  establish 
higher  standards  for  service  on  governing 
boards  and  disciplinary  committees  of  self- 
regulatory  organizations;  to  enhance  the 
international  regulation  of  futures  trading; 
to  regularize  the  process  of  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission:  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  939.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  housing  loans 
for  veterans; 

H.R.  3598.  An  act  to  amend  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  verification  of 
weights,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4996.  An  act  to  extend  the  authorities 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5334.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5954.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food.  Agri- 
culture. Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
to  improve  health  care  services  and  edu- 
cational services  through  telecommuni- 
cations, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6125.  An  act  to  enhance  the  financial 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  banks  and  asso- 
ciations of  the  Farm  Credit  System,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  6128.  An  act  to  amend  the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  electronic  cotton  warehouse  receipts,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6129.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
establish  a  program  to  aid  beginning  farmers 
and  ranchers  and  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  to 
amend  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  6133.  An  act  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  leadership  in  land  re- 
mote sensing  by  providing  data  continuity 
for  the  Landsat  program,  to  establish  a  new 
national  land  remote  sensing  r>oIicy,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  6191.  An  act  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  future  development  of  pay- 
per-call  technology  by  providing  for  the  reg- 
ulation and  oversight  of  the  applications  and 
growth  of  the  pay-per-call  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes: 


On  October  29,  1992: 

H.R.  2130.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
[>oses; 

H.R.  5008.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  reform  the  formula  for  pay- 
ment of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation to  survivors  of  veterans  dying 
from  service-connected  causes,  to  increase 
the  rate  of  payments  for  benefits  under  the 
Montgomery  GI  bill,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5482.  An  act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5809.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate an  interpretive  center  for  the  Ridgefield 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Clark  County, 
Washington;  and 

H.R.  6181.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize 
human  drug  application,  prescription  drug 
establishment,  and  prescription  drug  product 
fees  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  30.  1992: 

H.J.  Res.  422.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November  1992  as  "Neurofibromatosis  Aware- 
ness Month;" 

H.R.  429.  An  act  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  the  Buf- 
falo Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Shoshone 
Project.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program. 
Wyoming;  and 


H.R.  2032.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  May 
15.  1965.  authorizing  the  Secretory  of  the  In- 
terior to  designate  the  Nez  Perce  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  Stete  of  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  31.  1992: 

H.R.  6167.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  water  and  re- 
lated resources,  to  authorize  the  United 
Stotes  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works 
program  to  construct  various  projects  for 
improvements  to  the  Nation's  infrastruc- 
ture, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6168.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1962  to  authorize 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  2.  1992: 

H.R.  2152.  An  act  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  United  Nations  international 
driftnet  fishery  conservation  program:  and 

H.R.  6187.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  inter- 
national narcotics  control  programs  and  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  4.  1992: 

H.R.  5193.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Stotes  Code,  to  improve  health  care  services 
for  women  veterans,  to  expand  authority  for 
health  care  sharing  agreements  between  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  revise  certoin  pay  au- 
thorities that  apply  to  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  nurses,  to  improve  preventive 
health  services  for  veterans,  to  estoblish  dis- 


counts on  pharmaceuticals  purchased  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  to  provide 
for  a  Persian  Gulf  War  Veterans  Health  Reg- 
istry, and  to  make  other  improvemento  in 
the  delivery  and  administration  of  health 
care  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs; 
H.R.  5194.  An  act  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1993,  1994,  1995,  and  1996,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  5617.  An  act  to  provide  Congressional 
approval  of  a  Governing  International  Fish- 
ery Agreement,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6135.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  flight,  control  and  dato  commu- 
nications, construction  of  facilities,  research 
and  program  management,  and  Inspector 
General,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  10.  1992: 

H.R.  5377.  An  act  to  amend  the  Cash  Man- 
agement Improvement  Act  of  1990  to  provide 
adequate  time  for  implementotion  of  that 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  5400.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Stotes  Code,  to  estoblish  a  program  to  pro- 
vide certoin  housing  assistonce  to  homeless 
veterans,  to  Improve  certoin  other  programs 
that  provide  such  assistonce.  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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Italy    

Greece    

Crete  

Greece  

Germany  

England  

England   

Finland  -.... 

Italy  

Thailand  

Indonesia 

Singapore  

Chile     

England   

CnchoskwalM  . 

Poland   

Russia   

France  

Hong  Kong 

Shanghai  

Hong  Kong 

Australia  

Argentina  

Btajil    

France  

Italy  

England  

Thailand   

France 

Germany  

tapan     

Australia 

France 

NeHwrtMcs  — 


HORI  Kmi  

England  _... 

Italy  

lapan  _.... 

Australia 

France  

Finland  

Cnchoskwaku 

Hong  Kong 

Shanghai  

Hong  Kong 

Australia 

France  

Germany  

lapan    

Australia 

Canada  

Italy     

Greece 

Crete    „.... 

Greece 

Germany  

England 

Argentina 

Brazil  


Per  diem' 

Transoortation 

Other  purposes                         Tola 

1 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equiyalenl 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

us  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

us  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
rency        or  US  cur-         rency 
rency' 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

282  50 
61125 

4.098.00 

5875    ..1 

282  50 
4.768  00 

.  _               71600 

716  00 

423  00 

3.KS.11 

423  00 

529  75 

272.97    _..    . 

4.77183 

46025 

460  25 

1  475  OO 

1.475  00 

978  00 

5S.50 

213.77    

4.90822 

531  00 



4.909  59 

486  00 

486  00 

1  714  50 

1.714  50 

61125 

4.230.00 

3.112.00 

422J0 

3X6.00 

I«»i$    

5.070  80 

492  25 

492  25 

611  00 

61100 

69000 

41.91    . 

4.21391 

18350 

1.003  00 

._ 17.S0    

12fil    ~ ... 

623  30 
5,095  28 

884  00 

884  00 

451  on 

.„..._. 

45100 

434  00 

434  00 

226  00 

IS8.0O    

226  00 

...   780  00 



6.514  00 

352  00 

352  00 

38400 

364  00 

402  75 

3.4.V0O 

110.72    

402  75 

615  OO 

4.21372 

220  50 

220  50 

922  75 

24MI    

5.463  96 

.           175  00 

175  00 

_                  2O60O 

206  00 

13125 

1980O 
531  00 

3J93.07 

- —    

13125 
198  00 
53100 

489  OO 

152.68 

3.934  75 

262  50 

262  50 

948  00 

' 

948  00 

1  24800 

3.SI9.20 

7.97 

4,775  17 

922  75 

mM 

5  J59  29 

175  00 

17500 

20600 

206  00 

131  25 

13125 

198  00 

198  00 

. .      .  _             531  00 

4.094J2 

206.91 

53100 

531 00 

4,832  73 

486  00 

486  00 

1  714  50 

.„.„_.-. 

1.71450 

- 61125 

492  25 

ia.4l    

5.049  66 
492  25 

611 00 

61100 

„„ 690  00 

3,412.00 
3.9(6.00 

12  50    ... 

4.184  50 

1003  00 

30755    

5.27655 

884  00 



884  00 

451  00 

45100 

434  00 

— — 

434  00 

226  00 

:-; 

226  00 

....„ 78O0O 

352  00 

5.5760O 

148.54 

6.504  54 
352  00 

364  00 

364  00 

402  75 

402,75 

615  00 

3.438.00 
3.373.57 

75.91 

4.128  91 

220  50 

220  50 

529  75 

209.12 

4.707  98 

46025 
....          1  475  00 

460  25 
1.475  00 

978  00 

8.00    

4.81092 

489  00 

198.00    

4.060  65 

1  405  25 

1.40525 

1510  00 

632S.09 

274.11    .    „_ 

8.109  20 

892  00 

892  00 

489  00 

.           247.75    

4.029  72 

262  50 

262  50 

948  00 

948  00 

1  248  00 

3JI9.20 
3.K6.7I 

SJ03.00 

3l4j( 

5.081  76 

708  00 

2  306  25 

27J.7I     _.. 

4.946  47 
2  306  25 

1,359  00 

945  00 

288-31 

7.45031 
945  00 

382  50 

5J8S.04 
7J32.00 

68466 

6.932  20 

324  00 

324  00 

624  00 

. 

624  00 

780  00 

4S092 

8562  92 

352  00 

352  00 

364  00 

3.373S7 

'"'~""'"'~Z ""14678     "Z1"Z1 

364  00 

447  50 

447  50 

489  00 

4.009  33 

1  405  25 

= 

1  405  25 

1.510  00 

6J2S.09 

47730 
4J93.00 

371.06    ... 

8.206  15 

735  00 

735  00 

183  50 

27JS 

633  35 

922  75 

113.07 

5.32882 

175  00 

175  00 

20600 

....  ..            131  25 

"Tiam 

•- ■- - 

206  00 
131  25 

„ 198  00 

19800 

531  00 

53100 

615  00 

17.00    

4.070  00 

_ 22050 

220  50 

63.847  50 


146.431,91 


6.50833 


216.787  74 
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'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalents  if  US  currency  is  used  enter  amount  expended 
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WUIAM  H  NATCHER,  Chairman.  Fet  16.  1993. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC  31 

1992 


Date 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equnalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  US  cur- 

rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equnralent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Total 


foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Richard  Frandsen 

Keith  Cole      

David  Finnegan  ... 
Charles  Ingebretjon  . 


David  Finnegan 12/7 

lessica  Laverty _ 

David  Uach  

Catherine  Reid  

Cathenne  Van  War - 10/31 

Commercial  «ir  fan _ 

Donald  Stinber  10/22 

10/26 
10/28 

Commercial  air  fare  

Dand  Tittsmorlh „ 12/13 

12/15 
12/17 

Commercial  air  fare 

In  country  rail  fare 


11/29 

12/4 

11/29 

12/4 

11/17 

11/25 

11/17 

1W5 

im 

12/10 

\W 

12/10 

11/17 

11/20 

12/17 

12/22 

10/31 

11/1 

11/1 

11/6 

Uruguay  

Uruguay  

Denmark 

Denmark 

Switnrtand  . 
Switnrlamt  . 

Kiev 

SwitnrtaiHl . 

Russia  

Kaiakstan  .. 


10/26  England 
10/28  Belgium 
11/1        Fraict 


12/15  Sweden 
12/17  Germany 
12/19      France 


846  00 
846  00 
1.573  OO 
1.573  00 
708  00 
708  00 
800  00 
885  00 

2.60000 

747'iib 
466  00 
82800 

600  00 
150.00 
828  00 


Committee  total 


1.784  00 
1.784.00 
2.438i0 
2.438iO 
3MM 
3.050.00 
3.369  50 
3.050.00 


3.300.00 


3X9.00 


2.630  00 
2.630  00 
4.01150 
4.01150 
3.75800 
3.75800 
4.169  50 
3.93500 


876.90 

33800 


14.158  00 


29,448  50 


2.600  00 

3JOO.0O 

747  00 

466  00 
828  00 
3.969  00 
600  00 
150  00 
828  00 
876  90 
338  00 

43.606  40 


'Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals, 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


am  D  DMGOl..  Cluinnan 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC 

31.  1992 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar  US  dollar  US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equnralent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equnralent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur-         rency         or  US  cur-         rency         or  US  cur-         rency         or  US  cur- 
rency'                              rency'                               rency'  rency' 


Robert  M  Gellman 

Committee  total 


10/17 


10/31      Australia  . 


1.236  89 


895  00 


1.39100 


2.286  00 


895  00 


1.39100 


2.286  00 


'Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US,  dollar  equivalent;  if  US,  currency  15  used  enter  amount  eipended. 


JOHN  CONYERS.  Ir .  Chairman.  Jan  23.  1993 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1  AND  DEC  31 

1992 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Robin  Sterling  11/15  1 1/19      Belgium  

11/19  11/20      Italy.  Rome 

11/20  11/22      Italy.  Naples 

Committee  total  

'Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals, 

'It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  if  US,  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


1.224  00 
247  00 
626  00 

2.097  00 


1.224  00 
247  00 
626  00 

2.097M 


CHAI^LIE  ROSE  Chairman.  Jan  27.  1993 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT  1 

AND  DEC.  31,  1992 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equnralent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur-         rency         or  U S  cur- 
rency' rency' 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  cur-  rency         or  US  cur- 

rency' rency' 


Hon  Lucien  Blackwell  12/13  12/13      Cote  D'hrone 

12/13  12/18      Guinea 

12/18  12/18      Cote  DIvone 

Committee  total  

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent:  if  US.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended, 

^Commercial  air. 


950.00 


'3.73300 


950.00 
3.73300 


950.00 


3.733  00 


4.683  00 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 


NORMAN  r  MMETA.  Chairman.  Jan  29.  1993. 
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February  25,  1993 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND 

DEC.  31.  1992 


Date 

Country 

?ti  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other 

purposes 

Total 

Nam  ot  McflibK  w  empliqcc 

Amval 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

William  I  Fleshman  

W,  Ross  Newiand    

10/19 

10/19 

lun 

10/22 

loni 

12/3 

396  00 
396  00 
27300 

553.00 

5«9.54 

1.064  00 

94900 

Central  Amencj 

985  54 

1.337  00 

ComiBittet  to«al  

1.065  00 

2.206  54 

3.27154 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'H  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent:  it  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


DAVE  McCURDY.  Chairman.  Jan  26.  1993. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  BULGARIA  AND  HUNGARY.  U.S.  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  4  AND  OCT.  17, 

1992 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Amval       Departure 


Country 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equwalent      Foreign  cur- 
rency        or  U S  cur-         rency         or  US  cur-         rency 
rency'  rency' 


US  dollar  US  dollar 

equivalent  Foreign  cur-     equivalent 
or  US  cur-  rency  or  US  cur- 

rency '  rency ' 


Cathy  Bnckman  - .-- 

..._. 10ft 

m 

10/7 
10/17 

Bulgana  ...._ _...» 

Hungary _- 

Btilfina _    .  — 

Hun|tfy ~„..— ._..»^.~ 

500  00 

500  00 

166.S2S 

2.150  00 

2  150  00 

3.65«J0    

3.65830 

William  Freeman 

_....       10/5 

10/7 

10/7 
10/17 

50000     

2.15000     

:.„ 50000 

16(.62S 

_ 2.150  00 

Commercial  transpoitltHM 

3.658.30    

3.658.30 



Committee  total  

5.30000 

7.31660     

12.616  60 

'  Per  d«m  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'n  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  US  currency  is  used  enter  amount  eipended 


KRISTIE  WALSfTH.  Nov  23.  1992 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  HAITI.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  19  AND  NOV.  20,  1992 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
or US  cur-  rency 

rency' 


US  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
or  U  S  cur-  rency 

rency' 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US,  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Hon  Chartes  Rangel 

Emile  Milne     

11/19 

11/19 

11/20 
11/20 

Haiti                            

7900 

617.00     

69600 

7900 

603.00     

68200 

Committee  total  

158  00       

1.220  00       

1.378  00 

>  ftt  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent-,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  EGYPT,  KENYA,  AND  ENGLAND 

NOV.  21.  1992 


CHARLES  RANGEl 

US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV.  14  AND 


Date 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Amval      Departure 


Country 


US  dollar  US  dollar  US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur-          rency         or  US  cur-         rency         or  US  cur- 
rency'                              rency'  rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Hon  Min  Lewis  

Hon  Em  Faleomavaega 

Hon  Bartara-Rose  Collins  . 

Hon  Donald  M  Payne  

Hon  Butler  Demck   

Hon  Bill  Emerson  

Urraine  Mider 

Oebra  Spielberi  

Keitb  Jewell 

Bartura  Eamun 

Doona  Bfanlle  

L«  Cm  


11/15 
11/16 
11/19 
11/15 
11/16 
11/19 
11/15 
U/16 
11/19 
11/15 
11/16 
11/18 
11/15 
11/16 
11/18 
11/15 
11/16 
11/19 
11/15 
11/16 
11/19 
11/15 
11/16 
11/19 
11/15 
11/16 
11/19 
11/15 
11/16 
11/19 
11/15 
ll/tt 
11/1« 
11/15 
11/16 
11/19 


11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
11/16 
11/18 
11/21 
1U16 
11/18 
11/19 
11/16 
11/18 
11/21 


Egyot 

Kenya  

England  . 

Egypt  

Kenya  

England  . 

Egypt  

Kenya  .. . 
England  . 

Egypt  

Ktnya  ... 
England  . 
Egypt 

Kenya  

England  . 
Eopt 

Kenya  

England  . 
Egynt 
Kenya  .... 
England  . 

Egypt  

Kenya  

England  . 
Enipl     -- 

Kenya  

England  - 

Egmt 

Kenya  

England  . 

tort*  

Kenya  

England  . 

Egypt  

Kenya  

England  . 


1.13852 

34190 

16.800  00 

350  00 

S66  52 

858  52 

34190 

350  00 

858  52 

34190 

350  OO 

858  52 

34190 

350  00 

858  52 

34190 

350  00 

858  52 

34190 

350  OO 

858  52 

34190 

350  00 

.„„ 

85852 

,_„^ 

34190 

350  00 

858  52 

34190 

350  00 

858  52 

34190 

350  00 

858  52 

34190 

350  00 

858  52 

34190 

350  00 

_  „ 

8S892 

l") 
in 
i») 
(') 
(») 
p) 
(') 
p) 
p) 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 


34190 
350  00 
858  52 
34190 
350  00 
858  52 
34190 
350  00 
858  52 
34190 
350  00 
858  52 
34190 
350  00 
858  52 
34190 
350  00 
858  52 
34190 
350  00 
858  52 
341.90 
350  00 
85852 
34190 
350  00 
858  52 
34190 
350  00 
85852 
34190 
350  00 
858  52 
34190 
350  DO 
85892 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  EGYPT,  KENYA.  AND  ENGLAND.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV    14  AND 

NOV.  21,  1992— Continued 


Date 


Per  diein ' 


Transportatron 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Other  purposes 


lolal 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollat 
equivalent 
or  U.S.  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US  cur 

rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US  cur 

rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur       equwalent 
rency  or  US  cuf 

rency' 


11/15 

11/16 

11/16 

11/18 

11/19 

11/21 

Egypt 

Kenya  

England  . 


34190 
35000 
858  52 


CI 
CI 
CI 


34190 
350  00 
858  52 


Committee  total 


20.15546 


■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'II  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended. 

^Military  transportation 


CI 


20.15546 


lOHN  lEWIS.  Chairman  Feb  I.  1993 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  INDIA.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV  8  AND  NOV  23.  1992 


Dale 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ot  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S  cur 

rency' 


Foreign  cur 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

01  US  cur 

rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur       equivalent 
rency  or  US  coi 

rency' 


Hon  Jim  McOermolt      .,,. 

Charles  M  Williams  

Carol  Vargo     

Committee  total 


11/7 

11/23 

India 

11/7 

11/23 

India 

11/7 

11/23 

India 

2.71200 
2.71200 
2.71200 


6.365  00 
>  162  00 
6.36500 
'162  00 
4.887  90 
M62  00 


9.077  00 
16200 

9.077.00 
16200 

7.59990 
162  00 


8.136  00 


'Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'II  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US.  dollar  equivalent,  if  US,  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

Mn  country 


18.10390 


26.239  90 


JN  McDERMOn.  Ctiaiiman.  Jan  22.  1993 

REPORT  ON  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  GENEVA.  SWITZERLAND.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC  7  AND  DEC  12 

1992 


Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

other  purposes 

Total 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 

equrvalent 

or  US  cur 

rency' 

Foreign  cur 
rency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US  cur 

rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur 
rency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S  cur 

rency' 

Jack  Andresen     

I2ffl 

12/12 

Swit2erland  . 



1.282.10 

908  00 
90800 

Ji82.10 

908  00 

305000 

908  00 

Commercial  air  transportatna  _. 

iSOiM 

MarK  Benedict  „.., 

IZ« 

12/12 

Swibeifand  .. 



1.28210 

1.28210 

Commercial  air  transportation  ■     - 

3.050  00 

Committee  total     

1.816  00 

6.100  00 

7.91600 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals, 

'If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

JACK  ANORCSEN  Ian  25.  1993 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  REPUBLIC  OF  GUINEA.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC  12  AND  DEC  19 

1992 


Dale 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US,  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar  U S  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Fweign  cur       equrvalent 
rency          or  US  cur  rency  oi  US  cur- 

rency' rency' 


Corliss  Clemonts-James 
lommie  St  Hill   


12/13 
12/13 


12/18 
12/18 


Republic  of  Guinea 
Republic  of  Guinea 


876.850 
8/6.850 


87685 
87685 


Committee  total 


1.753  70 


'Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'II  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent;  if  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


87685 
876  85 


1.753  70 


lUCCN  E.  BUCXWEU.  Jan  27.  1993. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  UKRAINE.  AND  RUSSIA.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC 

12  AND  DEC  19.  1992 


Date 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Olliet  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US  cur 

rency' 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US,  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

a  US  cur 

rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur       equivalent 
rency         or  US.  cur- 
rency' 


Hon  Pete  Peterson 


Suzanne  Farmer 


12/13 
12/14 
12/15 
12/13 
12/14 
12/15 


12/14 
12/15 
12/19 
12/14 
12/15 
12/19 


Czechoslovakia  . 

Ukraine 

Russia    

Czechoslovakia  . 

Ukraine  „.. 

Russia  _.. 


180.00 
17000 
85000 
180  00 
170  00 
850  OO 


PI 
PI 
P) 
(1 
(1 
(•) 


180  00 
170  00 
850  00 
180  00 
170  00 
850  00 


Committee  lolal 


2.400  00 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals, 

'II  loieign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

'Military  transportation 


2.400  00 


PETE  PETERSON.  Chairman.  Ian  28.  1993 
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February  25,  1993 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  TURKEY,  GREECE.  AND  ISRAEL.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  DEC.  11  AND 

DEC  17,  1992 


Dale 


Pef  diem' 


ItansDOflation 


(XNei  purposes 


Total 


Ramt  ol  Mcinbef  or  e<iiplo«e* 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

erguwalent 

or  US  cu(- 

renqr' 


Foreign  cur 

rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S  cur 

rency' 


Forose/rol)  US  dollar 

ert  r  kmgy  equraaleni 

eign  cur  Of  US  cur 

rency  rency' 


US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent 

rency  or  US  cur 


Hon  Ridiard  »  Gepnardt _ 12/11  12/17 

12/11  12/11  Geniuny  .._. 

12/11  12/13  Turliey  _. 

12/13  12/14  Greece  

12/14  12/16  brael    _ 

12/16  12/17  Ormany  

Hm  Da«  Glicliman  12/11  12/17  _. 

12/11  12/11  Gemiany 

12/11  12/13  Turl«y   

12/13  12/14  Greece: 

12/14  12/16  Israel ..: 

12/16  12/17  Gernuiiy 

Hon  Robert  lorricelli  12/11  12/17  „ 

12/11  12/11  Germany 

12/11  12/13  Turkey    ...._. 

12/13  12/15  Gnera 

12/15  12/16  Israel  -.. 

12/16  12/17  Germany 

Chnendort  StevM 12/11  12/17       _. 

12/11  12/11  Geranny  — 

12/11  12/13  lorHey  _ 

12/13  12/15  Gnece 

12/15  12/16  Israel  

12/16  12/17  Gtrmany 

IhKiifel  SuHivM  12/11  12/17  _ 

12/11  12/11  Germany 

12/11  12/13  Turluy  

12/13  12/14  Greece  

12/14  12/16  l»ael    

12/16  12/17  Germany  

Rulli  Ihomu  12/11  12/17  

12/11  12/11  Germany 

12/11  12/13  Turtay  

12/M  12/14  Greece 

12n4  12/16  Israel  

12/16  12/17  Germany  

Committee  total    ., 

<  Per  diem  constitutes  Mgmg  and  meals. 

'  H  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U  S  dollar  equivalent,  it  U  S  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 


3^790 


«» 

167 
540  00 
19806 


i 


16200 
54000 
19100 


i 


.„..         3*4».«     ...... 


3.0tr.N 


m.» 


m 

324  00 
27000 

( 

162  00 
54e;00 


-•4 


<2t.00 
162.00 
54000 
19(00 


ilHIft 


iMlM 


3M1M 


3.047  90 

426  OO 

162  00 

540  00 

198  00 

3.04/  90 

42600 
167  00 
540  00 
198  00 
3.047  90 

426  00 
324  00 
270  OO 
198  OO 
3.04/90 

426  00 
162  00 
540  OO 
198  00 
3.047  90 


MtOO 


mat 


7.956  00 


18.287  40 


426  00 
162  00 
540  00 
198  OO 
3.047  90 

42600 

lis 

MOOO 
198  00 

26.- 

RICtURO  A  GFPHARDT.  Cliaiiman.  Feb  23.  1993 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  TRAVEL  TO  HUNGARY.  SLOVAKIA.  ROMANIA,  SERBIA,  AND  CROATIA.  MR  ROBERT  KING,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  NOV  21  AND  DEC  3.  1992 


Dale 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Ottier  purposes 


Total 


HMHK  VI  WVWDVV  Qv  ^MplBfVv 


Arrival 

Departure 

11/21 

11/23 

11/23 

11/24 

11/25 

11/27 

11/2/ 

11/29 

11/29 

11/30 

11/30 

12/1 

12/1 

12/2 

12/2 

12n 

Country 


US  dnlUr 
Foreign  cur-      equmlent 
rency  or  US.  cur 

rency' 


Foreign  cur 

rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur       equnraleni 
rency  or  US  cur 

rency' 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur       equivalent 
rency  or  US  cur 

rency' 


SImiIm 


Hungary  . 
Serbia 
Croatia    . 
Hungary 


2.150  00 


mm 


3.27360 


2.150  00 
41600 

21500 

1273  60 


Commillee  total                                                      

2.5660O 

3.48060 

„ 6,054  60 

■  hi  diem  constitutes  lodgmg  and  meals 

ROOERT  R  KING.  Ian  28.  1993. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  TRAVEL  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  BELGIUM.  MR  VIVEK  VARMA,  U  S  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

DEC.  20  AND  DEC  30.  1992 


Date 


Pen 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  ol  Member  or  emptoyee 


Arrival       Departure 


CowMiy 


Foreign  cur 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S  cur 

rency' 


Foreign  cur 
rency 


US  doHar 
equnraleni 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur 

rency' 


foreign  cur 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S-  cur- 
rency' 


«Mi  Varma 

12/20 

17/2/ 
17/30 

South  Alricj  - _ 

Belgium _ 

1  418  50 

._ 1.418  50 

12/28 

54200     _. 

8.42144     - 

6.965  44 

Committee  total 

1,96050       

6.423.44      

8  383  94 

'  Per  (hem  constitute  lodgmg  and  meals 

'II  toieign  currencv  is  used,  enter  US  doUar  equivalent,  if  US  cufretKy  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 
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796.  A  letter  from  the  ActinM:  Assistant 
Secretary  (ManaKement).  Department  of  the 
Treasur.v.  transmittins  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  .year  1992,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

797.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Fed- 
eral Domestic  Volunteer  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Agency's  report  on  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1992,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

798.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  Corpora- 
tion's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1992,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

799.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Thrift  Depositor  Protection  Oversight  Board, 
transmitting  a  report  on  internal  accounting 
controls  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30,  1992,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452,  sec- 
tion 5(b)  (102  Stat.  2526):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

800.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  on  the  effect  of  process  patent  amend- 
ments on  domestic  industries,  pursuant  to  35 
U.S.C.  271  note;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciar.y. 

801.  A  letter  from  the  Marshal  of  the  Court, 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  repwrt  regarding  admin- 
istrative cost  of  carrying  out  the  Court's  du- 
ties, pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  13n(c):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP"  COMMITTEES  ON 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printinM:  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  protect  in- 
vestors in  limited  partnerships  in  rollup 
transactions,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  103-21).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  1139.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  Cameron  Parish,  LA,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.R.  1140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  aircraft  equipment  settle- 


ment leases;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  SUNDQUIST): 
H.R.  1141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  credit  for  a  por- 
tion of  employer  Social  Security  taxes  paid 
with  respect  to  employee  cash  tips;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COSTELLO: 
H.R.  1142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  permit  farmers  to  roll- 
over into  an  individual  retirement  account 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a  farm;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1143.  A  bill  to  exclude  foreign  repara- 
tion payments  from  consideration  as  income 
in  determining  eligibility  and  benefits  under 
Federal  housing  assistance  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BATKMAN.  Mr.  FllOST,  Ms.  KAFTUR, 
Mrs.  MOKKl.LA,  Mr.  BOKHl.KRT,  Mr. 
HOCHHIIUKCKNKK,     Mr.     MUKl'HY,     Mr. 

Han.skn,  Mr.  Sandkiw,  Mr.  McClos- 
KKV,   Mrs.   Johnson   of  Connecticut, 
and  Mr.  Si.attkry): 
H.R.  1144.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  by  1  year  the  maxi- 
mum age  through  which  an  unmarried  de- 
pendent   child    may    continue    to    receive 
health  benefits  coverage  as  a  family  mem- 
ber, so  long  as  such  child  i-emains  a  full-time 
student;   to  the   Committee   on   Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HEFLEY: 
H.R.  1145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  certain  addi- 
tional taxpayers'  rights;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOPETSKI: 
H.R.  1146.  A  bill  to  provide  that  any  foreign 
nation   that  conducts  a  test  of  a   nuclear 
weapon  in  the  United  States  shall  pay  the 
costs  resulting  from  the  test;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  1147.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1999,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain unimproved  wools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wa.ys  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORAN: 
H.R.  1148.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  law  enforcement  officers  for  continu- 
ing education  classes  and  to  develop  mini- 
mum standards  for  effective  and  responsible 
policing:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ORTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  ACK- 
KRMAN,  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida,  Mr. 
D(X)i,rrn-K,       Mr.        Dornan,        Mr. 
FlNGKRHUT,    Mr.    Gll.LMOR.    Mr.    GlI,- 
MAN,  Mr.  Hanskn,  Mr.  Machti-kv,  Mr. 
Parkkr.   Mr.   Paynk  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.   QuiNN.    Mr.    Rohrahachkr,    Mr. 
Sarpamus.  Ms.  Shkfhkrd,  Mr.  Sisi- 
sKv,  Mr.   Solomon.  Mi,   Sundqui.st, 
and  Mr.  Zki.ifki: 
H.R.  1149.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  assistance  to 
first-time  homebuyers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Shaysi: 
H.R.  1150.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  and  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  with  respect 
to  the  drug  fentanyl;  jointly,  to  the  Commi*- 
tees  on  Enei-gy  and  Commerce  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REED  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Mink. 
and  Mr.  Pppri): 
H.R.  1151.  A  bill  to  provide  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  library  media  re- 
sources, technology  enhancement,  training, 
and  improvement;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DOOLITTLE: 
H.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  June  1  through  June  7,  1993,  as 
National    Polio    Awareness    Week";    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  BYRNE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  55.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an 
economic   recovery   program   should   include 
expenditures  for  certain  State  and  local  pro- 
grams;  to   the  Committee  on   Natural   Re- 
sources. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

46.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  relative  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


Mr.     FRO.ST,     Mr. 
NORTON,  and  Mr. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  142:  Mr.  Ha.stincs. 

H.R.  159:  Mr.  FAWKI,,,. 

H.R.  163:  Mr.  PACKARD. 

H.R.  643:  Mr.  G()RIM)n. 

H.R.    697:    Mr.    Coynk. 
Koi'hrrsKi.  Mr.  Manton.  Ms. 
Romkro-Barcki/). 

H.R.  840:  Ms.  Byrnk.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 
Mrs.  Kknnkli.y.  Mr.  Rangki,.  Mr.  SERRANO. 
Mr.  Stupak.  Ms.  W(X)1,sky.  Mrs.  Malonky. 
and  Mr.  Gknk  Grekn  of  Texas. 

H.R.  887:  Mr.  Rohrabachkr. 

H.R.  894:  Mr.  Crank.  Mr.  Dooi.ittlk.  and 
Mr.  Packard. 

H.J.   Res.   22: 
Mr.  BlLlRAKls. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  BKVIM,.  Mr.  Brew.ster, 
Mr.  ConLK,  Mr.  dk  la  Garza,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Texas,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Neal  of  Ma.ssachusetts, 
Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Orton,  and 
Mr.  Paxon. 

H.  Res.  86:  Mr.  BECERRA,  Mr.  CARR,  Mr. 
Condit,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Rohrahachkr,  Mrs.  Rou- 
kema.  Mr.  Swi-rrr.  and  Mr.  Torricelli. 


Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Crank,  and 


23VIVEK  VARMA.  Ian  21.  1993. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


794.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  10-5,  "Furlough  Schedule 
Clarification  Temporary  Amendment  Act  of 
1993,"  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code,  section  1 
233(c)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


795.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
transmitting  notification  of  a  proposed  man- 
ufacturing license  agreement  with  the  Japa- 
nese firm.  Miroku  Firearms  Co.  (Transmittal 
No.  OTC-19-93).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayer  will  be  led  by  the  Senate  Chap- 
lain, the  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  C.  Hal- 
verson. 

Dr.  Halverson. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord.  Eternal  God  holy  and  right- 
eousness in  truth  and  justice  help  us  to 
understand  our  times.  We  are  mortified 
when  we  hear  of  two  18-year-olds  kill- 
ing a  cabdriver  then  firebombing  a 
home  to  eliminate  a  witness  to  the 
killing.  We  are  profoundly  concerned 
for  the  breakdown  of  the  family,  the 
moral  and  ethical  anarchy  which  per- 
vades our  culture,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  legislation  to  address  them. 

Gracious  God  having  just  heard 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  yester- 
day may  we  heed  his  concern;  "Of  all 
the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead 
to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute 
of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  sub- 
vert these  great  pillars  of  human  hap- 
piness, these  firmest  props  of  the  du- 
ties of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  poli- 
tician, equally  with  the  pious  man. 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the  se- 
curity for  property,  for  reputation,  for 
life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation 
desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  investigation  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice? And  let  us  with  caution  indulge 
the  supposition  that  morality  can  be 
maintained  without  religion." 

Help  us  mighty  God  to  find  our  way, 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the  Way. 
Amen. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  leadership  time 
is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  11  o'clock,  with  Senators  permitted 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  5.  1993) 

to  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Krueger]  is  included  in  the  previous 
order  to  be  recognized  to  speak  for  up 
to  10  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  KRUEGER  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  436 
and  S.  437  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  What 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

The  Chair,  in  its  capacity  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes  under  the 
order. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Graham  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  438  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Coats  and  Mr. 
Mathews  pertaining  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  439  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr,  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Conrad  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  445  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  CJORTON] 
is  recognized  under  the  order  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 


THE  URUGUAY  ROUND 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  of  course,  has  a  number 
of  important  issues  demanding  his  at- 
tention, and  I  am  pleased  that  he  has 
chosen  to  attack  first  our  Nation's 
economy  and  the  budget  deficit.  But  as 
he  insists  on  an  economic  stimulus 
package  that  requires  huge  tax  in- 
creases with  dubious  prospects  for  re- 
ducing our  deficit,  I  am  dismayed  at 
his  tardiness  in  pursuing  the  Uruguay 
round  of  GATT  talks — the  success  of 
which  would  provide  $35  billion  a  year 
to  our  economy  at  no  expense  to  our 
taxpayers  and  without  adding  to  our 
budget  deficit. 

In  other  fields,  the  President's  inac- 
tion could  be  harmless  and  understand- 
able. The  GATT  talks,  though,  are  on 
the  verge  of  collapse.  European  coun- 
tries have  stopped  negotiating  and 
have  begun  reexamining  old  agree- 
ments. Asian  countries,  which  enjoy 
large  trade  surpluses,  are  content  to 
watch  the  talks  flounder.  If  the  Uru- 
guay round  is  to  succeed,  or  at  least 
not  to  unravel,  the  President  must 
push  the  GATT's  member  countries  to 
negotiate. 

This  is  not  surprising.  As  the  nation 
with  the  freest  markets  and  fewest 
trade  barriers,  we  have  the  most  to 
gain.  We  began  these  talks  because  the 
GATT  was  not  serving  many  new  or 
rapidly  growing  industries — industries 
in  which  the  United  States  excels.  We 
correctly  assume  that  if  we  lowered 
tariffs  and  nontariff  barriers  in  these 
areas,  and  gave  our  companies  the  op- 
portunity to  present  complaints  to  a 
dispute  resolution  panel,  they  can  com- 
pete with  anyone.  To  that  end.  the 
Uruguay  round,  as  it  stands,  would 
standardize  and  reduce  tariffs  in  areas 
in  which  the  United  States  has  a  tre- 
mendous amount  to  gain:  services,  in- 
tellectual property  rights,  tele- 
communications, airplane  manufactur- 
ing, and  agriculture. 

Complete  the  agreement  and  our 
software,  high  technology,  and  enter- 
tainment industries  can  safely  export 
their  products  under  new  intellectual 
property  safeguards.  Agricultural  pol- 
icy will  be  regulated  by  the  GATT  for 
the  first  time,  promising  further 
progress  in  lowering  overseas  subsidies. 
Our  airline  manufacturers  will  face 
lower  subsidies  from  all  member  gov- 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


ernments,  expanding  upon  the  1992 
agreement  on  Airbus  subsidies.  Tele- 
communications firms  can  surmount 
market  access  barriers.  And  poorer 
countries  will  open  their  markets  to 
our  rapidly  growing  service  industries, 
which  now  account  for  30  percent  of 
our  exports— a  50-percent  increase  in 
share  from  a  decade  ago.  As  I  men- 
tioned, under  an  agreement  like  the 
one  we  were  approaching  a  few  months 
ago,  the  United  States  would  benefit  in 
an  amount  of  $35  billion  a  year.  The 
world  as  a  whole  would  see  a  gain  of 
$120  billion  a  year,  or  approximately 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  todays  gross 
world  product. 

For  my  State.  Washington,  it  would 
be  a  great  step— better  than  the  pro- 
posed economic  stimulus  package  at 
its  best.  Even  though  we  are  on  the 
west  coast  and  the  United  States  hopes 
primarily  for  European  concessions  in 
the  GATT,  it  seems  to  be  an  agreement 
tailor-made  for  Washington  State.  A 
round  which  uses  the  Dunkel  text  as  a 
bare  minimum  would  allow  our  farmers 
to  sell  in  Europe  and  compete  more  di- 
rectly with  Europeans  abroad.  Our 
telecommunications  firms  and  soft- 
ware companies,  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
their  industries,  have  paid  dearly  for 
their  innovations  by  trying  to  sell  to 
markets  which  do  not  respect  their 
copyrights  or  remain  closed  because 
the  GATT  has  not  yet  addressed  their 
industries.  A  completed  Uruguay  round 
will  protect  them  and  ease  market  ac- 
cess barriers.  And  finally,  the  Boeing 
Co.  deserves  an  agreement  limiting 
overseas  subsidies  by  foreign  airplane 
manufacturers. 

Along  these  lines,  I  commend  the 
President  for  the  attention  he  has  fo- 
cused on  Airbus  subsidies.  I  support  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  study  the 
airline  and  aerospace  industry  and 
make  recommendations  as  to  its 
health.  I  also  look  forward  to  working 
to  lower  Airbus  subsidies  and  to  ensur- 
ing, at  the  least,  that  Airbus  is  adher- 
ing to  its  1992  agreement  to  eliminate 
all  subsidies  except  those  in  airplane 
development,  and  to  open  its  books  so 
all  can  know  what  governmental  help 
it  receives. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  with  re- 
spect to  that  agreement  and  Airbus' 
continuing  practices  that  require  our 
scrutiny.  Airbus  continues  to  receive 
financing  from  European  governments, 
at  favorable  interest  rates,  and  at  no 
apparent  damage  to  the  company's 
credit  rating.  Airbus  continues  to  offer 
walk-away  leases— a  practice  which  is 
not  viable  for  companies  that  do  not 
receive  government  support.  And  while 
Airbus  has  pledged  to  pay  back  some  of 
its  government  subsidies,  we  do  not 
have  the  access  to  Airbus"  financial 
books  to  determine  whether  it  is  reneg- 
ing on  this  pledge  or  even  super-dis- 
counting airplanes. 

Much  of  the  information  we  require 
should  be  released  in  accordance  with 
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the  1992  Airbus  agreement.  We  must 
ensure  that  Airbus  abides  by  that 
agreement,  and  that  our  Government 
understands  exactly  what  kind  and 
amount  of  subsidies  Airbus  receives.  At 
the  least,  we  deserve  to  know  what 
support  our  competitors  are  receiving 
from  governments.  And  as  this  effort 
proceeds.  I  ask  the  President  to  pursue 
the  GATT  talks  so  that  Boeing  is  not 
soon  competing  with  other  govern- 
ments that  subsidize  airplane  manufac- 
turing. 

I  respect  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's need  for  time  in  formulating  a 
sound  trade  policy.  I  hope,  though, 
that  this  formulation  occurs  simulta- 
neously with  efforts  to  keep  the  Uru- 
guay round— nearly  7  years  of  work- 
alive.  What  is  more,  as  the  world  waits 
to  discover  this  policy,  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  be  more  sensitive  to 
the  perceptions  it  creates  through  its 
smaller  gestures.  Recently,  the  world 
has  seen  these  glimpses  of  the  Clinton 
administration's  trade  policy:  a  peril- 
ous slowness,  including  a  reexamina- 
tion of  old  agreements,  in  pursuing  the 
Uruguay  round;  a  duty  on  imported 
steel;  a  promise  to  raise  the  tariffs  on 
minivans  by  1,000  percent;  a  desire  for 
Super  301  authority;  a  threat  to  bar  Eu- 
ropean countries  from  bidding  on  con- 
tracts with  the  Federal  Government; 
and  a  threat  by  Ambassador  Kantor  to 
back  out  of  the  GATT  rules  on  Govern- 
ment procurement.  Clearly,  the  Clin- 
ton administration  has  created  an 
image  of  semiprotectionism,  and  grant- 
ed the  protectionist  sectors  of  the  EC  a 
reprieve. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President 
will  work  to  improve  this  image.  More 
importantly,  however,  I  urge  him  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  keep  the  Uru- 
guay round  alive.  It  is  essential  to  our 
economic  security,  and  a  natural  for 
our  efforts  to  find  revenue  sources  that 
don't  require  higher  taxes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gorton  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  440  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 
Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles] 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTONS  ECONOMIC 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Spec- 
ter, of  Pennsylvania,  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
confusion  the  last  couple  of  weeks  over 
President  Clinton's  economic  proposal, 
particularly  how  much  of  it  is  taxes 
and  how  much  of  it  is  spending.  I  have 
done  a  lot  of  work,  along  with  Senator 
DoMENici,  of  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
analyze  this  proposal.  I  will  be  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  several  tables  that  I 


think  will  help  show  the  American  peo- 
ple in  a  very  simple  and  very  under- 
standable way  the  basic  components  of 
the  President's  economic  proposal. 

First,  let  me  say  I  am  very  pleased 
President  Clinton  has  decided  to  post- 
pone the  so-called  economic  stimulus 
package  because,  clearly,  that  package 
would  increase  the  deficit  this  year. 
According  to  his  budget  figures,  it 
would  increase  the  deficit  this  year  by 
at  least  $13  billion— and,  over  the  next 
2  years  by  at  least  $30  billion.  I  think 
that  is  a  serious  mistake.  I  am  glad  he 
has  postponed  it.  I  am  pleased  he  is  lis- 
tening to  many  of  the  freshman  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  who  have  rec- 
ommended we  postpone  that  package.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  afford  a  jobs  pack- 
age that  will  cost  $55,000  per  job  cre- 
ated—Federal job  created,  I  might 
mention. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  provide  some 
details  and  some  facts.  What  is  the 
total  amount  of  new  taxes  proposed  by 
President  Clinton  over  the  next  5 
years?  The  answer  to  that  is  $360  bil- 
lion. I  might  mention,  too.  that  he  has 
proposed  user  fees  of  $25  billion,  many 
of  which  are  direct  taxes.  Medicare 
taxes,  and  so  on.  Also,  he  has  called  for 
cutting  taxes  by  $67  billion.  So  net  new 
taxes  equal  $293  billion  or  63  percent  of 
his  so-called  deficit  reduction  package. 
The  New  user  fees  account  for  another 
5  percent. 

What  about  defense  spending  cuts? 
He  has  proposed  spending  cuts  in  de- 
fense of  $112  billion  over  that  of  Presi- 
dent Bush  over  the  next  5  years.  So.  de- 
fense cuts  account  for  24  percent  of  the 
deficit  reduction  package. 

What  about  nondefense  spending 
cuts?  I  have  heard  President  Clinton 
saying  throughout  the  country:  We're 
going  to  bite  the  bullet,  were  going  to 
cut  spending.  He  has  proposed  cuts  in 
domestic  discretionary  spending  of  $71 
billion  over  the  next  5  years  and  cuts 
in  entitlement  spending  of  $78  billion 
for  total  nondefense  spending  cuts  of 
$149  billion.  What  we  do  not  hear  is 
that  he  also  has  proposed  massive  new 
spending  increases  in  nondefense  areas 
that  total  $178  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  Thus,  if  you  look  at  nondefense 
domestic  spending,  he  has  proposed 
$178  billion  in  new  spending,  and  spend- 
ing cuts  of  only  $149  billion.  In  other 
words,  his  spending  increases  greatly 
exceed  his  spending  cuts.  I  hope  that 
message  will  sink  into  the  American 
people.  His  spending  increases  greatly 
e«ceed  his  spending  cuts. 

So  let's  put  this  in  perspective.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  proposed  the  largest 
tax  increase  in  American  history,  $360 
billion.  He  has  proposed  very  small  tax 
cuts,  supposedly  to  stimulate  business, 
of  $67  billion  for  a  net  tax  increase  of 
$293  billion.  That  is  still  the  largest  tax 
increase  in  American  history. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  mas- 
sive defense  cuts  greatly  exceeding 
those  of  President  Bush,   he  heis  $178 
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billion  in  new  nondefense  spending,  and 
he  has  proposed  nondefense  spending 
cuts  of  S149  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  support  most  of 
those  spending  cuts.  I  may  support 
them  all  if  we  consider  them  in  one 
package.  But  I  do  not  support  $178  bil- 
lion in  new  spending. 

I  have  heard  the  President  say.  "Re- 
publicans, make  your  suggestions,  I  am 
willing  to  hear  them." 

I  will  make  a  couple  of  suggestions. 
First,  let's  not  pass  an  economic  stim- 
ulus package  that  increases  the  deficit 
by  $30  billion,  and,  second,  let's  not 
pass  $178  billion  of  new  spending. 

Finally.  President  Clinton  talked 
about  getting  the  deficit  down.  Last 
year  the  deficit  was  $290  billion.  Under 
this  progrram.  in  1993  it  goes  up  to  $332 
billion,  and  in  1998  it  is  $241  billion. 
This  is  not  a  serious  deficit  reduction 
package. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Record.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  tables  I  have 
referred  to.  in  addition  to  tables  that 
show  where  the  new  spending  comes 
from.  For  example.  President  Clinton 
has  proposed  spending  an  additional  $16 
billion  on  the  earned  income  tax  cred- 
it, even  though  the  cost  of  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  went  up  by  55  per- 
cent last  year. 

President  Clinton  proposes  an  addi- 
tional $14  billion  in  Head  Start,  an  ad- 
ditional $14  billion  in  the  AIDS  initia- 
tive, an  additional  $12  billion  on  food 
stamps.  Food  stamps  grew  at  21  per- 
cent last  year.  Mr.  President.  I  can  go 
on  down  the  list.  I  will  not  do  that  be- 
cause of  the  time  restraints.  I  will  in- 
clude for  the  Record  this  table  with  all 
the  new  major  spending  requests  in 
President  Clinton's  budget.  I  will  also 
detail  his  spending  reductions,  many  of 
which  are  kind  of  what  I  would  call 
smoke  and  mirrors.  They  include 
"streamlining  Government,"  which  he 
says  is  going  to  save  $12  billion  and 
"other  administrative  savings,  "  for  an- 
other $11.2  billion. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  table 
that  specifies  where  his  new  tax  reve- 
nues will  come  from.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  American  people  to  see 
that  information. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  include 
some  tables  that  show  the  growth  of 
entitlement  programs.  I  think  that  in- 
formation will  help  people  have  a  bet- 
ter perspective  on  the  growth  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

One  final  table  I  will  include  shows 
the  growth  of  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Program.  The  House  re- 
cently passed  another  unemployment 
extension  bill.  Another  $5.7  billion  to 
increase  the  deficit.  I'm  going  to  op- 
pose that  bill.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  cost  of  that  program  likewise  has 
exploded,  and  the  table  which  I  am  in- 
cluding will  clearly  show  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tables  I  just  mentioned 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  CLINTON  BUDGET  PLAN,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1993-98 

[Dollan  in  billnns  amttttt  lo  Clinton  s  untapped  biulind 


Oeticit  reduction  cateconi 


Fiscal  ittn      As  a  pef- 
1993-98      cent  ol  total 


Total  new  taies  $360  78 

Ta«cols  167)  -15 

Net  new  lam  293  63 

Ne*  user  lees  and  oilier  leceipU 25  5 

Cuts  in  defense  spending 112  24 

Cuts  in  domestic  spending  71  15 

Cuts  in  entitlenient  spending   78  17 

Domestic  spending  increases _ (178)  -39 

Net  spending  reductiooi _ 82  18 

Debt  service  savings  _ 62  13 

Total  deficit  reduction 462  100 

Note — Items  wHich  increase  the  deticil  are  shown  m  (parentliesis)  De- 
tails may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  CLINTON  BUDGET  PLAN,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1993-97 

[Dollars  in  billions  compared  to  Clinton's  uncapped  Paselinej 


Deficit  mluction  category 


Fiscal  years      As  a  per- 
1993-97      cent  of  total 


Total  new  lam 

Tai  cuts  


Net  new  lanes  

New  user  tees  and  other  receipts  . 


$271 

(54) 

86 
-17 

216 
15 

69 
5 

Cuts  in  defense  spending  _. 

Cuts  in  domestic  spending  

Cuts  in  entillemeni  spending  

Domestic  spending  increases  ._.._ 

Net  spending  reductions  .. 

Oetrt  service  savings  


76 
49 
52 
I12S) 
46 
35 


24 
15 
16 
-41 
IS 
II 


Total  deficit  reduction 


313 


100 


Note  —Items  which  increase  the  deficit  are  shown  in  (parenthesis)  De- 
tails may  not  add  to  totals  due  lo  rounding 


CLINTONS  DEFICITS 


Deficit 


1992  (actual) 

1993  „„.., 

1994  

1997  

1998 

2003  


$290,000,000,000 
332.000.000.000 
262.000.000.000 
206.000.000.000 
241.000.000.000 
400.000.000.000 


SUMMARY  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  EXTENSION  LEGISUTION 


Date 


Eitension      Cost  (bil- 
(weeksl      lions/5  yrs) 


ON  vote 


MR  3575  Now  15.  1991 

HR  4095  Feb  4.  1992 

H  R  5260  July  2,  1992 

Clinton  plan  


yiv20 

13 
20/26 
20/26 


$56  V. 

24  Y. 

53  Voice 
64 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 


Outlays 


Dollar 
growth 


Percent- 
age 
growth 


Percent- 
age of 

GOP 


Year 

1980  ... 

1981  .... 

1982  .... 

1983  _. 

1984  .... 

1985  .... 

1986  .... 

1987  .... 

1988  .... 

1989  .... 

1990  .... 

1991  ... 

1992  ... 


1(9 

06 

18.3 

14 

83 

22.2 

3.9 

213 

29.7 

7.5 

338 

17.0 

(12.7) 

-428 

1S.8 

(1.2) 

-71 

16.1 

3 

19 

15.5 

(6) 

-3.7 

13.6 

(191 

-123 

119 

3 

22 

17.S 

36 

259 

251 

76 

434 

36  9 

118 

47  0 

NEW  SPENDING  IN  THE  CLINTON  BUDGET  PLAN 

{Dollars  billions  above  baseline  levels] 

Fiscal  years — 


New  spending 

Earned  income  tax  credit  (outlays) .... 

Head  Start       

AIDS  initiative 

Food  stamps   _ 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Pn|>Ml 

National  service „ 

Education  reform  , 

Dislocated  worker  assrstance 

Extended  unemployment  compensatao 

Clean  Water  Act  funds  

WIG     

JTPA  Summer  Youth _ _.. 

National  Science  FotindatM 

Government  automation  , 

VA  medical  care 

Crime  initiative  _ 

low  income  home  energy  asvstame  . 

Mass  transit  

CDBG 

National  Institute  of  Standards  

Safe  Drinking  Water  kit  funds  

Environment  protection 

Subtotal,  major  proviSKWS 98  286 

Other  pmvisions __ 31  HI 

Total  new  spending 129  397 


1993-97 

1993-98 

U.91t 

16072 

9.7M 

14346 

9J3I 

14  027 

9.000 

12  000 

8.399 

9  860 

6.045 

9445 

6.152 

9  235 

4.S9t 

6598 

4000 

6  400 

2.700 

4  366 

2.709 

3  709 

3.037 

3  662 

2.504 

3604 

2.649 

3384 

2.475 

3336 

2798 

3216 

1.947 

2945 

1.924 

2810 

2.S36 

2966 

1.423 

2  228 

1.328 

2168 

1.531 

2  069 

138446 


39  728 


178174 


SPENDING  REDUCTIONS  IN  THE  CLINTON  BUDGET  PUN 
lOollars  in  billions  above  baseline  levels) 

Fiscal  years — 


Discretionary  spending  cuts 

Streamlining  Government  

Federal  pay  freeze  and  lower  COlA's  

Other  administrative  savings    

Cut  100.000  Federal  employees 

Wastwater  treatment  grants  authorisation 
Reduce  international  security  assistance 
Eliminate     low     priority    transportation 

protects 

Reforms  in  light  of  new  cnme  initiative 
Reduce  overhead  rate  on  university  RiD 
Implement  uranium  enrichment  initiative 
Improve  management  of  VA  hospitals 
Create  new  farm  service  organualion  .. 
Eliminate    unnecessaiy   nuclear    reactor 

R&D         

Reform  campus  based  an) 

Subtotal,  maior  pnwsions 

Other  pmvisions .._ 

Total  discretionary  spending  cuts 

Entitlement  spending  cuts 

Medicare  reform  and  cost  controls  

End  lump-sum  pension  benefit 

Farm  program  modifications  

Eliminate  mandatory  medicaid  care 

Reform  student  loan  program  

Subtotal,  maior  pronsims 

Other  pmvisions  

Total  entitlement  spending  cuts  

Total  defense  spending  cuts  


1993-97 

1993-98 

7928 

12124 

8J46 

11311 

7.699 

11252 

7927 

10  518 

4  104 

6311 

1583 

2  526 

1332 

1749 

1154 

1704 

1238 

1634 

1275 

1615 

1000 

1500 

730 

1133 

820 

732 

1099 
1044 

45  868 
2632 

65  520 
5380 

48  500 

70900 

•8.792 

42137 

5.132 

8329 

3789 

5860 

4.085 

5845 

1.337 

3170 

43  135 
8565 


65  341 
12459 


51700 
75  500 


77  800 
111800 


Total  reductions  m  spending 

175  700          260  500 

NEW  REVENUES  IN  THE  CLINTON  BUDGET  PLAN 

(dollars  in  billions  above  baseline  levels) 

Fiscal  years— 

1993-           1993— 
1997               1998 

New  taxes 

Individual  income  lax  increase  and  sur- 
tax   

Energy  tax   _ 

Corporate  tax  increase  

Social  Security  tax  from  50  petceni  to  85 
percent  

Medicare  taxable  wage  base  increase 

Business  meals  deduction  restriction 

Gas  tax  25  cent  extension 

Subtotal,  maior  provisions 

Other  provisions  

Total  new  taxes _ _ 


96.8 
49.0 
24.4 

21.4 
220 
121 
5.2 


1245 
714 
30.2 

291 

292 

161 

78 


230  9 
396 


3083 
52  0 


NEW  REVENUES  IN  THE  CLINTON  BUDGET  PLAN— 

Continued 

[dollns  in  billions  above  baseline  levels] 

Fiscal  years— 
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1993—     1993— 
1997      1998 


Tax  cuts 

Small  business  investment  lax  credit  

Earned  income  tax  credit  (revenues)  

Expanded  R&D  tax  credit  

Temporary    incremental    investment  l> 

credit       

Enterprise  rones   

Low  income  housing  tax  credit _ 

Employer  provided  education  assistance 

Targeted  |Obs  tax  credit      

AMT  depreciation  preference „... 


Subtotal,  maior  provisions . 
Other  provisions 


(12.3) 
(7.9) 
(6.4) 

(911 
(24) 
(2.6) 
(19) 
(14) 
(13) 


(454) 
(90) 


Total  tax  cuts 


(544) 


New  user  tees,  premiums  and  other  receipts 

Medicare  premium  increase  

F(X  spectrum  auction 

Customs  user  lees _.. 

FDA  user  fees  


Hardrock  mining  fees  and  niyalties  . 


Subtotal,  maior  piwisions  . 
Other  provisions   


50 
4.1 
1.1 
10 


120 
32 


Total  new  user  lees,  etc  . 


15  2 


Total  new  revenues 


2313 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  CATEGORIES 

[In  billions  of  nominal  dollars] 


Year 


Outlays       Growth 


Percent 
growth 


2705 


3603 


Mandatory  (except  Social  Se- 
curity): 

1980  »17U 

1981  202.7 

1982 218.8 

1983  243  I 

1984 2302 

1985  _... 2030 

1986  2632 

1987 265  I 

1988  277.4 

1989  2954 

1990 3209 

1991  367.4 

1992  426.1 

International: 

1980  „ n» 

1981  _.  13.6 

1982  _ 129 

1983  _......  136 

1984 ...._,  16.3 

1985  __ 174 

1986  „ 177 

1987 152 

1988 157 

1989  166 

1990  191 

1991  19  7 

1992  192 

Social  Security: 

1980  117.1 

1981  1379 

1982  153,9 

1983  _ 1685 

1984 176.1 

1985  186.4 

1986 1965 

1987  2051 

1988  _ 2168 

1989  2304 

1990  246.5 

1991  266.8 

1992  - 285.1 

Domestic: 

1980  129.1 

1981  1365 

1982  127  4 

1983  1300 

1984  1353 

1985 145  7 

1986  1475 

1987 1472 

1988  ._ 1584 

1989 169.0 

1990  ....._ 182.5 

1991  _ 195.4 

1992  „...._ 213.9 

Defense 

1980  134.6 

1981  158.0 

1982  185.9 

1983  209.9 


$283 
161 
243 
(129) 
334 
(4) 
19 
12.3 
18.4 
251 
465 
50.7 


J 

(7) 
7 

27 

II 

3 

(2  5) 

5 

9 

25 
6 

(5) 


208 
160 
14  6 

76 
103 
101 

86 
117 
136 
16.1 
203 
18.3 


74 
(9.1) 
26 
5.3 
10.4 
1.8 
(3) 
112 
106 
13.5 
12.9 
18.5 


234 
279 
24.0 


16.2 
79 
11  1 
-53 
145 
-2 
7 
46 
66 
85 
145 
100 


62 

-51 
54 
199 
6.7 
1.7 

-14.1 
3.3 
5.7 
151 
31 

-2.5 


178 

116 
95 
45 
50 
54 
44 
57 
6,3 
70 
82 
6.9 


57 
-67 
20 
41 
77 
12 
-2 
76 
6.7 
80 
71 
9.5 


17  4 
177 
120 


(15.8) 

(10.7) 

(8.6) 

(86) 
(41) 
(40) 
(25) 
(20) 
(16) 


(579) 
(9.4) 


(673) 


11.6 
4.4 

1.7 
14 
II 


203 
42 


245 


3175 


Percent 
of  GDP 


64 
67 
69 
71 
61 
65 
62 
58 
57 
5.6 
58 
64 
72 

5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
.3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

43 
46 
49 
49 
47 
46 
<6 
45 
44 
44 
4.5 
47 
48 

48 
45 
40 
38 
36 
36 
35 
32 
32 
32 
33 
34 
36 

50 
52 
59 
6.2 


Year 


Outlays      Growth 


Percent 
growth 


1984  228,0 

1985  2531 

1986  2738 

1987  2825 
198S  2909 

1989  3040 

1990  3001 

1991  3197 

1992  304.3 
Net  interest 

1980  .  52.5 

1981  688 

1982  85  0 

1983  888 

1984  nil 

1985  1295 

1986  1360 

1987  138  7 

1988  1518 

1989  .  1693 

1990  .        _  1842 

1991  1945 

1992  1994 
Earned  income  tax  credit 

1980  1.3 

1981  1.3 

1982  _  1.2 

1983  Ii 

1984  U 

1985  1.1 

1986  1.1 

1987  1.4 

1988  2.7 

1989  4.0 

1990  4.4 

1991  49 

1992    76 

Unemployment  compensa- 
tion: 

1980  169 

1981    .  18.3 

1982  222 

1983 297 

1984  17  0 

1985  15  8 

1986  _....  16  1 

1987  155 

1988  13  6 

1989  139 

1990  175 

1991  25  1 

1992 36  9 

Medicare: 

1980  34.0 

1981  41 J 

1982 492 

1983 .„.  555 

1984 610 

1985 697 

1986  742 

1987 799 

1988  85  7 

1989  94  3 

1990  107  4 

1991  114  2 

1992  1294 

Medicaid: 

1980  14.0 

1981  16.8 

1982 17.4 

1983  190 

1984  20,1 

1985  22  7 

1986  .._ 25,0 

1987  _  274 

1988  ....  30  5 

1989  34  6 

1990  ■      41  1 

1991  525 

1992  _.  678 

Food  Stamps: 

1980  9.1 

1981  _„...  IIJ 

1982 _..  110 

1983 11.8 

1984  11.6 

1985  ^.....  11 7 

1986  11.6 

1987  11.6 

1988  113 

1989  12.8 

1490  150 

1991 187 

1992  22.6 

Family  Support  (AFDC) 

1980  7.3 

1981  8i 

1982  8.0 

1983  „ 8.4 

1984  _._  8.9 

1985  9.2 

1986 9.9 

1987  105 

1988  „..  lOJ 

1989 _.  11.2 


181 
251 
207 
87 
84 
131 
(39) 
196 
(15.4) 


163 

16  2 
49 

213 
18.4 
65 
27 
131 

17  5 
149 
10,3 

4.9 


1.3 
13 
.4 

5 
27 


14 
39 
75 
(127) 
(12) 
3 

(6) 
(19) 
3 
36 
76 
118 


73 
79 

63 
55 
87 
45 
57 
58 
86 

131 
68 

152 


2JI 

6 

1.6 
11 
26 
23 
24 
31 
41 
6.5 
114 
153 


22 

(.3) 
.8 

(.2) 
1 

(.1) 

7 

5 
22 
37 
3.9 


.9 
(2) 
4 
,5 
3 
.7 
.6 
3 
4 


86 
11.0 
82 
32 
30 
45 

-13 
65 

-4J 


20.0 
36 
92 
58 
12  9 
101 
96 
113 
134 
188 
277 
291 


242 

-2  7 

7.3 

-17 
9 

-9 

io 

4.1 
172 
247 
20.9 


123 
-24 
50 
60 
34 
7* 
61 
2.9 
3.7 


Percent 
of  GOP 


60 
63 
64 
62 
5,9 
58 
54 
56 
5.1 


310 

235 

56 

23.7 

16.6 

50 

2.0 

9.4 

115 

88 

56 

2.5 

(.1) 

-13 

(.1) 

-13 
113 

3 

92.9 

481 

100 

114 

551 

13 

213 

338 

-428 

-7.1 

1.9 

-3  7 

-12  3 

22 

259 

434 

470 

21.5 

191 

128 

99 

14.3 

65 

77 

73 

100 

139 

6.3 

133 

5 
.6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
9 
11 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  CATEGORIES— Continued 

[In  billions  of  nominal  dollars) 


Year 


Outlays      Growth 


Percent 
growth 


Percent 
of  GOP 


1990  122 

1991  135 

1992  156 

Farm  price  suppoftS: 

1980  li 

1981 4.0 

1982  11.7 

1983  18.9 

1984  7.3 

1985  177 

1986  258 

1987  224 

1988 _..  122 

1989 106 

1990  65 

1991  10  1 

1992    83 

Federal  retirement  and  dis- 
ability 

1980  2t.t 

1981  31i 

1982  J4J 

1983  _ _...  36  5 

1984     380 

1985 38.5 

1986    4U 

1987  43  7 

1988  468 

1989  _.. 49  1 

1990  51.9 

1991  56  0 

1992    58.7 

IMerans  benefits  and  sera- 

ices: 

1980  _...  U.0 

1981  1S.4 

1982 V>» 

1983 _..  15.9 

1984    1(0 

1985 __  15.9 

1986 „ 15.7 

1987  15.7 

1988  _ _„  Mi 

1989  _  17.7 

1990  15.9 

1991 17.3 

1992  19.6 

Other  mandatory: 

1980    _ 4».4 

1981 549 

1982    _ _.  480 

1983  462 

1984  _ 49  1 

1985  613 

1986 42.2 

1987 370 

1988  _.. 452 

1989  „ 476 

1990 490 

1991 55  1 

1992  586 


10 
13 
2.1 


12 

77 

72 

(116) 

104 
81 

(34) 
(102) 

(1.6) 

(41) 
3.6 
(8) 


4J 

3.1 
22 
15 
.5 
2.8 
24 
3.1 
23 
2.8 
41 
27 


14 
.4 

1 

I 

(.1) 

(il 

"iJ 
I 

(l« 
1.4 
23 


65 
(69) 
(18) 
29 
122 
1191) 
(5i) 
82 
24 
14 
61 
35 


89 
107 
15.6 


429 

192.5 

61.6 

-614 

1425 

45« 

-132 

-45.5 

-131 

-38  7 

554 

-79 


113 

99 
64 

41 
13 
73 
ii 
71 
49 
5.7 
79 
4J 


10.0 
26 

( 

.( 

-.( 

-13 

lii 

-102 
88 

133 


134 

-126 

-3  7 

63 

248 

-31.2 

-123 

222 

53 

29 

124 

64 


IJI 

14 
1.1 
11 
IS 
18 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
9 
9 
1.0 
1.0 


i 
5 
.5 
.5 
.4 
4 
.4 
.3 
.4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

18 
1.8 
1.6 
1.4 
13 
1.5 
10 
8 
9 
.9 
.9 
10 
10 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
courtesy  as  well. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] is  recognized  under  the  order  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  morning 
business  extended  accordingly,  at 
which  time  morning  business  will  be 
closed,  under  the  order. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  I  congratulate  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  for  sitting  and  presiding  con- 
sidering his  very  busy  schedule. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  per- 
taining to  the  submission  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  11  are  located  in 
today's  Record  under  "Submissions  of 
Concurrent  and  Senate  Resolutions.") 
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MIDEAST  PEACE 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Today.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  discuss  the  observations  I  made 
on  a  recent  trip  with  Senator  James 
Jeffords  and  Senator  Hank  Brown,  to 
Croatia  and  to  the  Mideast  during  the 
period  from  February  5  to  February  14. 
that  is.  earlier  this  month. 

Enroute  to  the  Mideast  we  made  a 
stop  at  Zagreb.  Croatia,  where  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  conditions 
locally  and  to  meet  with  Croatia  Presi- 
dent Franjo  Tudjman.  We  saw  and 
heard  of  the  tremendous  suffering 
which  is  being  inflicted  in  the  former 
nation  of  Yugoslavia.  We  saw  a  U.S. 
military  operation,  the  212th  Mobile 
Army  Surgical  Hospital.  We  heard  from 
victims  of  torture  and  brutality,  and 
we  heard  comments  about  rapes  and 
about  very  brutal  and  inhuman  con- 
duct which  has  been  replayed  on  tele- 
vision and  in  the  news  media.  All  of 
this  points  to  an  urgent  need  to  try  to 
do  something  about  that  situation. 

I  applaud  President  Clinton's  recent 
move  on  the  airlifts  and  the  airdrops 
and  hope  that  that  will  provide  some 
relief. 

We  then  traveled  to  Syria  where  we 
met  with  Foreign  Minister  Farouk 
Shara  in  a  very  useful  discussion.  We 
were  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Syrians 
do  not  consider  the  deportee  issue  one 
which  is  linked  to  the  peace  process. 
Foreign  Minister  Shara  expressed  con- 
cern that  there  had  to  be  a  solution  of 
the  issue  of  some  400  people  deported 
from  Israel  but  he  did  not  say  that  that 
was  indispensable  to  moving  ahead 
with  the  peace  process. 

We  talked  about  the  issue  of  the 
Golan  Heights,  and  that  is  obviously  a 
matter  which  is  going  to  have  to  be 
worked  out  between  the  parties.  But. 
to  the  extent  that  the  United  States 
can  be  helpful,  it  is  obviously  desir- 
able. We  were  pleased  to  hear  Foreign 
Minister  Shara  say  spontaneously  that 
the  presence  of  U.N.  forces  on  the 
Golan  would  be  accommodated  without 
Syrian  objection.  And  it  may  be  that 
there  can  be  other  instrumentalities  of 
demilitarization  there. 

I  express  no  opinion  on  the  subject 
because  that  is  something  which  has  to 
be  worked  out  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, between  Syria  and  Israel.  But  I 
thought  his  comments  were  significant 
in  that  regard. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  syna- 
gogues in  both  Damascus  and  Aleppo. 
Syria,  and  saw  signs  which  were  reas- 
suring about  freedom  of  religion.  How- 
ever. I  also  saw  considerable  signs  and 
heard  many  comments  about  limita- 
tions on  allowing  Syrian  Jews  to  leave 
Syria.  The  Syrian  Government  had  al- 
tered its  policy  on  permitting  exit 
visas,  but  there  are  many  Jews  who  are 
not  being  permitted  to  leave  Syria,  and 
that  is  a  situation  which  has  to  be  rec- 
tified. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Secretary  of 
State    Warren   Christopher    took    that 


subject  up  with  Syrian  officials  on  his 
recent  trip  there.  And  there  is  a  fuller 
statement  which  I  will  not  go  into  now 
as  to  the  specific  numbers  because  of 
the  brevity  of  time. 

Our  group  then  traveled  to  Jordan 
where  we  had  a  chance  to  meet  with 
King  Hussein  and  Queen  Noor,  and  ear- 
lier with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jordan. 
And  we  were  blunt  in  our  discussions 
there,  especially  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, on  outlining  the  concerns  that 
the  United  States  has  about  Jordan's 
conduct  during  the  gulf  war. 

King  Hussein  and  Queen  Noor  was 
very  hospitable  and  expressed  their 
concerns  about  a  better  relationship 
between  Jordan  and  the  United  States. 
I  do  think  it  is  important  that  there  be 
recognition  by  the  Jordanians  about 
the  infractions  during  the  period  of  the 
gulf  war  as  a  way  of  setting  the  stakes 
for  improved  relations  between  Jordan 
and  the  United  States.  Again,  the  pre- 
pared statement  has  more  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

We  traveled  to  Israel  where  we  had  a 
chance  to  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
Rabin.  Foreign  Minister  Peres  and 
former  Prime  Minister  Shamir.  There 
is  a  spirit  and  keen  interest  in  Israel  of 
moving  ahead  with  the  peace  process, 
which  I  think  bodes  very  well. 

Hurrying  along  because  of  the  limita- 
tion of  my  time,  we  met  in  Egypt  with 
President  Mubarak  and  the  Egyptian 
Foreign  Minister  and  there  again.  I  was 
encouraged  to  hear  their  interest  in 
being  a  facilitating  force  in  promoting 
the  peace  process. 

Overall,  my  impressions  are  optimis- 
tic about  the  future  of  the  peace  proc- 
ess in  the  Mideast.  I  noticed  that  Da- 
mascus was  a  great  deal  more  pros- 
perous in  February  1993  than  it  was 
when  I  had  last  visited  in  January  of 
1990.  This  is  the  fifth  time  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  Damascus  and 
to  hear  the  views  of  Syrian  officials. 
Foreign  Minister  Shara.  specifically, 
which  were  much  more  cordial  and  hos- 
pitable in  1993  than  they  were  during 
my  first  trip  there  in  August  of  1984. 

Cairo  seems  prosperous.  Jordan 
seems  prosperous,  as  does  Jerusalem. 
So  I  think  the  prospects  for  an  advance 
in  the  peace  process  are  excellent. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  give  some 
impressions  to  President  Clinton,  who 
phoned  me  when  I  was  in  Damascus, 
and  I  returned  the  call  from  Jerusalem 
to  give  him  an  update  as  to  what  we 
have  observed.  Upon  the  return  to  the 
United  States  on  February  16.  I  had  a 
brief  telephone  conversation  with  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Warren  Christopher. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  11  o'clock.  I 
see  other  colleagues  on  the  floor.  I 
know  we  are  going  to  move  ahead  with 
the  Legislative  Calendar. 

Mr.  President,  the  increasingly  de- 
pressive tragedy  unfolding  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  and  the  stagnated 
peace  negotiations  involving  four  Mid- 
dle East  countries  prompted  two  of  my 


distinguished  colleagues  and  me  to 
visit  these  regions  between  February  5 
and  14.  1993.  The  principal  purpose  of 
our  visit  was  to  evaluate  these  situa- 
tions in  light  of  the  potentially  greater 
role  the  United  States  may  play. 

I  was  fortunate  to  travel  with  Sen- 
ator James  Jeffords  and  Senator 
Hank  Brown,  both  of  whom  serve  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
While  I  do  not  speak  for  them  here 
today,  this  body  should  find  their 
thoughtful  insights  and  assessments  to 
be  most  valuable  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  situations  in  these  very 
important  regions  of  the  world. 

Our  stop  in  Zagreb.  Croatia  would 
have  been  totally  depressive  were  it 
not  for  the  outstanding  role  being  per- 
formed by  the  United  States  Army's 
212th  Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital 
[MASH]  which  is  stationed  in  the  Za- 
greb Airport.  The  212th  MASH's  mis- 
sion is  to  provide  emergency  medical 
and  dental  care  to  some  of  the  21.000 
U.N.  protection  forces  in  the  region. 

In  Zagreb,  there  is  a  poster  on  the 
wall  of  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee which  graphically  summarized 
the  situation.  In  one  photo  is  an  emaci- 
ated victim  of  a  Nazi  concentration 
camp  captioned:  "Never  Forget,  1942." 
Juxtaposed  is  another  photo  of  an  ema- 
ciated victim  of  a  Serbian  concentra- 
tion camp  victim  captioned:  "'Never 
Forget,  1992." 

We  met  with  Croatian  President 
Franjo  Tudjman.  He  is  clear  on  his 
goals:  to  regain  one-fourth  of  Croatian 
territory  currently  occupied  by  the 
Serbs;  to  return  the  400,000  refugees 
who  have  been  forced  into  Croatia;  and 
to  reintegrate  all  occupied  territories 
and  the  200.000  Croatians  who  have 
been  cut  off.  He  stated  his  hope  that 
the  U.N.  protection  forces  will  be  ex- 
tended beyond  their  March  1993  termi- 
nation date.  He  endorses  the  Vance- 
Owens  plan  to  settle  the  conflict. 

A  number  of  options  were  suggested 
to  us  beyond  the  Vance-Owens  plan  to 
force  an  end  to  this  modern  tragedy. 
They  included  severing  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Serbian  capital  in  Bel- 
grade, taking  some  visible  embargo  ac- 
tion to  demonstrate  the  deep  concern 
for  the  current  policies,  increasing  the 
level  of  diplomatic  pressure,  sending 
2,000  to  3.000  United  States  troops  to 
assist  the  French  and  British  troops 
operating  under  the  U.N.  flag,  enforce 
the  no-fly  zones  and  create  a  war 
crimes  tribunal. 

While  I  remain  opposed  to  the  entry 
of  U.S.  troops  into  this  war,  I  believe 
that  more  can  and  should  be  done  to 
end  this  modern  tragedy  and  suffering. 
In  particular.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
need  for  a  war  crimes  tribunal.  I  have 
long  advocated  the  need  for  an  inter- 
national criminal  court  to  try  viola- 
tors of  international  conventions  such 
as  the  Geneva  Convention.  The  United 
Nations  is  currently  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  creating  such  a  court  and  I 


urge  my  colleagues  to  support  such  a 
measure.  An  even  greater  tragedy  of 
this  war  would  be  to  allow  those  who 
established  the  policy  of  ethnic  cleans- 
ing as  well  ais  those  who  executed  them 
to  go  unpunished. 

MIDDLE  EAST 

With  the  bilateral  peace  negotiations 
between  Syria.  Jordan,  the  Palestin- 
ians, and  Israel  at  a  standstill  awaiting 
a  leadership  role  by  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration, we  visited  Syria.  Jordan,  and 
Israel  and  Egypt  to  assess  the  attitudes 
and  roles  of  the  countries  directly  in- 
volved in  the  talks  and  Egypt  which 
has  been  playing  an  important  mediat- 
ing role  between  the  Arab  participants 
and  Israel. 

In  contrast  to  the  desperate  state  of 
affair  we  found  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
offered  hope  in  spite  of  the  many  obsta- 
cles to  be  surmounted.  All  Arab  coun- 
tries cited  the  Israeli  decision  to  de- 
port some  400  Palestinian  Hamas  as  a 
major  obstacle.  But  none  urged  that 
the  peace  process  disband,  nor  did  they 
indicate  that  the  deportation  issue 
could  not  be  overcome. 

In  Syria,  Foreign  Minister  Farouk 
Al-Shara  raised  the  deportee  issue,  but 
not  before  stating  that  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  is  far  different  now 
than  it  was  when  I  last  visited  in  Janu- 
ary 1990.  Syria's  principal  sponsor — the 
former  Soviet  Union — is  gone  and  there 
is  only  one  remaining  superpower,  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Al-Shara  stated  ex- 
plicitly that  Syria  does  not  regard  the 
deportee  issue  as  being  linked  to  a  re- 
sumption of  the  peace  talks. 

As  a  result  of  its  role  in  Desert 
Storm,  Syria  received  substantial  pay- 
ments from  the  Gulf  Arab  nations. 
Some  of  those  funds  are  going  to  eco- 
nomic development  in  Damascus,  a 
fact  which  is  quite  apparent  to  me 
after  a  3-year  hiatus. 

Unfortunately,  a  major  portion  of 
those  funds  have  been  earmarked  for 
military  spending  on  conventional  and 
unconventional  weapons  including 
chemical  warfare  warheads  on  Scud 
missiles.  Some  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  argued  that  Syria  is  no 
longer  seeking  strategic  parity  with  Is- 
rael. There  are  equally  convincing  ar- 
guments that  Syria  has  not  stopped 
trying  in  spite  of  its  loss  of  support  by 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  key  to 
the  problem  rests  with  the  peace  nego- 
tiations. 

Three  years  ago.  Syria  was  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  any  bilateral  nego- 
tiations. President  Hafiz  al-Asad  fa- 
vored only  an  international  peace  con- 
ference. The  very  fact  that  Syria  is 
participating  directly  with  Israel  in 
peace  discussions  is  a  clear  indication 
of  how  far  S.yria  has  come  in  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  bilateral  nego- 
tiations. 

Syria  wants  the  Golan  Heights  back 
and  is  willing,  according  to  Foreign 
Minister  Shara.  to  allow  a  U.N.  force  to 


occupy  this  territory.  When  I  pressed 
the  Foreign  Minister  for  the  details  of 
what  Syria  would  provide  Israel  in 
terms  of  security,  he  was  vague.  In  re- 
turn, the  Israelis  are  vague  in  spelling 
out  what  concessions,  if  any.  they  are 
willing  to  make.  The  situation  is  one 
which  can  only  be  resolved  through 
more  thorough  bilateral  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

We  also  raised  several  other  issues  af- 
fecting United  States  and  Syrian  bilat- 
eral relations  including  arms  control, 
human  rights,  and  Syria's  support  to 
terrorist  groups. 

On  arms  control.  Foreign  Minister 
Shara  once  again  stated  the  linkage  of 
all  weapons  of  mass  destruction  to  a 
comprehensive  regional  arms  control 
treaty.  He  noted  that  unless  Israel's 
nuclear  capability  is  included  in  arms 
reduction  or  elimination  treaties,  the 
Arab  countries  cannot  and  will  not  re- 
duce their  missile  and  chemical  war- 
fare capability. 

On  the  human  rights  issue.  Syria  ap- 
pears to  have  made  some  progress  with 
the  reported  release  of  some  political 
prisoners  and  the  lifting  of  travel  re- 
strictions on  some  Syrian  Jews.  In  the 
short  time  we  were  in  Syria,  it  was 
hard  to  assess  just  how  much  progress 
had  been  made. 

In  Damascus  and  in  Aleppo,  we  vis- 
ited Jewish  synagogues  and  met  with 
two  rabbis.  In  Damascus,  we  met  with 
Rabbi  Abraham  Hamra  of  the  Ifranje 
Synagogue.  Rabbi  Hamra  advised  that 
there  has  been  religious  freedom  in 
Syria,  but  that  the  migration  of  Syrian 
Jews  was  restricted  until  he.  Rabbi 
Hamra,  and  other  Jewish  leaders  met 
with  president  Asad  on  April  13,  1992. 
According  to  Rabbi  Hamra,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1992,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 3,800  Jews  in  Syria  with  some- 
what over  3,000  in  Damascus,  approxi- 
mately 550  to  600  in  Aleppo  and  ap- 
proximately 150  in  Quamishli.  At  the 
present  time,  according  to  Rabbi 
Hamra.  there  are  approximately  1.200 
to  1,450  Jews  in  Damascus,  approxi- 
mately 150  in  Aleppo  and  approxi- 
mately 100  in  Quamishli.  According  to 
Rabbi  Hamra.  there  has  been  a  decisive 
slowdown  on  travel  by  Syrian  Jews 
with  at  least  300  to  400  who  wish  to 
leave  Syria  being  restrained  from 
doing  so. 

In  Aleppo,  we  visited  the  synagogue 
of  Mrad  Sardar  and  attended  late  Sat- 
urday afternoon  services.  After  the 
service  was  concluded,  many  young 
boys  in  ages  ranging  from  9  to  13 
stepped  forward  to  sing  solos  on  the 
Hebrew  prayers.  It  was  obvious  from 
their  singing  in  the  service  that  Jews 
in  Aleppo  have  been  allowed  to  conduct 
their  studies  and  services. 

In  Jordan,  we  met  with  King  Hussein 
and  Queen  Noor.  Prime  Minister 
Shakir.  Foreign  Minister  Jabir.  Fi- 
nance Minister  Jardenah.  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Jordanian  Bilateral  Peace  Nego- 
tiations. Dr.  Majali.  The  focus  was  pri- 


marily on  the  peace  negotiations  and 
with  Jordan's  role  in  supporting  Iraq 
both  during  and  after  the  gulf  war. 

I  found  the  same  desire  to  continue 
the  bilateral  peace  talks  as  I  did  in 
Syria.  The  Jordanians  also  cited  the 
same  impediment  as  the  Syrians; 
namely,  the  deportation  of  400  Pal- 
estinians. 

Our  discussion  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  the  Foreign  Minister  over 
Jordan's  role  in  assisting  Iraq  during 
and  after  the  gulf  war  in  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  trade  sanctions  was 
somewhat  heated.  When  these  officials 
denied  this  emphatically.  I  gave  them 
a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  report  dated  March  4.  1991. 
which  specified  Jordan's  infractions. 
After  lunch  with  King  Hussein  and 
Queen  Noor,  I  called  the  King  aside  to 
tell  him  of  the  remaining  congressional 
concerns  over  Jordan's  conduct  during 
the  gulf  war. 

In  Israel,  meetings  were  arranged 
with  former  Israeli  officials  such  as 
former  Prime  Minister  Shamir  and 
former  Defense  Minister  Moshe  Arens. 
We  also  met  with  Deputy  Foreign  Min- 
ister Yossi  Beilin,  Foreign  Minister 
Shimon  Peres,  and  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin.  Several  of  our  delega- 
tion also  met  with  members  of  Israel's 
bilateral  negotiators  and  with  Jerusa- 
lem's legendary  mayor.  Teddy  Kollek, 
who  had  just  announced  his  intent  to 
run  again.  We  also  met  with  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Palestinian  delegation  to 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  bilateral  peace 
negotiations. 

The  Israelis  recognize  the  progress 
made  to  date  by  the  establishment  of  a 
framework  for  bilateral  negotiations. 
However,  they  remain  concerned  by  the 
Arab  linkage  of  all  the  bilaterals  be- 
fore a  final  settlement  can  be  achieved. 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Beilin  reiter- 
ated that  Prime  Minister  Rabin  is  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  of  returning  the 
Golan  Heights  to  Syria  if  agreement 
can  be  reached  with  the  Syrians  on  se- 
curity with  Israel.  The  issue  of  return- 
ing the  Golan  was  raised  by  the  Labor 
Party  in  its  party  caucus  in  November 
1991  and  it  was  included  in  the  party 
platform.  However,  he  candidly  stated 
that  the  real  debate  in  Israel  on  the 
Golan  Heights  has  not  started  because 
Syria  has  not  indicated  what  it  will 
provide  in  return  in  terms  of  security 
and  peace.  Does  it  include,  for  example, 
a  normalization  of  relations  and  an  ex- 
change of  ambassadors? 

Mr.  Beilin  also  stated  Labor's  will- 
ingness to  return  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  immediately  through  negotia- 
tions. He  added  that  unlike  the  Likud 
Party,  which  offered  only  local  elec- 
tions to  the  Palestinians,  the  Labor 
government  is  offering  the  Palestin- 
ians general  elections  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  to  decide  on  a  council  for  a  5- 
year  interim  rule.  After  3  years,  there 
would  be  negotiations  on  full  elections 
and  Government  after  the  5-year  point. 
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In  regard  to  the  deportees,  Mr.  Beilin 
stated  that  each  case  is  being  reviewed 
Individually  and  that  there  is  discus- 
sion on  when  and  how  to  return  the  de- 
portees. The  deportations  came  as  a  re- 
sult of  public  pressure  to  react  to  the 
killingrs  of  Israeli  police.  There  was  a 
unanlnnous  vote  in  the  Government 
council,  not  the  Knesset,  to  deport. 

Foreign  Minister  Peres  stated  a  read- 
iness for  peace  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
readiness  to  pay  the  price  for  peace: 
that  is,  land  and  a  recognition  that 
peace  cannot  be  achieved  without  some 
compromise.  He  also  noted  the  chang- 
ing atmosphere  in  the  United  States  in 
which  a  new  generation  has  assumed 
leadership  and  must  focus  on  internal 
economic  problems.  Israel  must  also 
survive  economically  in  the  face  of 
Moslem  fanaticism  in  the  form  of 
growing  Fundamentalism. 

In  regard  to  the  deportees,  Mr.  Peres 
believes  that  most  countries  to  the  bi- 
lateral negotiations  and  the  Egyptians 
feel  that  the  Israeli  solution  is  rejison- 
able.  He  urged  the  Palestinians  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  general  elections  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  regard  to  Syria,  he 
believes  that  Syria  has  given  up  on  its 
effort  to  achieve  strategic  parity  with 
Israel,  but  has  not  prepared  its  public 
for  the  prospect  of  peace  with  Israel. 
The  problem  on  the  growing  threat  of 
fundamentalism  results  from  poverty 
and  population.  In  Mr.  Peres'  view,  Is- 
rael cannot  perceive  itself  as  an  island 
in  a  sea  of  poverty.  It  needs  to  help 
other  nations  fight  the  desert  with  fer- 
tility. He  suggested  that  the  capital  for 
assistance  can  come  from  some  of  the 
nations  involved  in  the  multilateral 
discussion  such  as  Japan. 

Our  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  reinforced  some  of  the  same  dis- 
cussions we  heard  previously  including 
a  willingness  of  the  Labor  Party  to 
apply  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions 224  and  338  in  a  trade  of  land  for 
peace.  In  return  he  believes  that  with- 
drawal from  these  territories  must  be 
accompanied  by  open  borders,  diplo- 
matic relations,  and  a  normalization  of 
relations.  While  there  has  been  a 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  Israe- 
lis, he  noted  that  there  have  been  simi- 
lar attitudinal  changes,  especially  by 
the  Syrians.  He  believes  that  Jordan 
wants  peace,  but  cannot  conclude  one 
until  the  Palestinian  issue  is  resolved. 

Israel  has  changed  its  priorities  on 
settlements.  There  are  no  new  settle- 
ments being  built  and  no  government 
grants  to  build  in  the  territories.  In  ad- 
dition, Israel  is  offering  free  general 
elections  in  the  territories  for  the  Pal- 
estinians. Mr.  Rabin  stated  that  the 
Palestinians  are  still  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept a  5-year  interim  period  even 
though  they  have  not  the  infrastruc- 
ture to  govern.  All  of  this,  he  stated 
has  been  done  at  great  political  risk, 
but  it  is  essential  if  a  lasting  peace  is 
to  be  achieved. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  went  on  to 
note  the  other  changes  and  problems  in 


Israel  including  the  removal  of  the  ban 
on  contact  with  the  PLO,  the  problem 
of  integrating  400.000  immigrants,  and 
the  conversion  from  a  military  econ- 
omy to  one  of  internal  economic  devel- 
opment. He  also  indicated  that  Israel 
has  not  used  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment loan  guarantees  and  when  used, 
they  will  be  done  in  accordance  with 
agreements  with  the  United  States. 

Our  meetings  with  the  Palestinian 
bilateral  negotiators  echoed  all  of  the 
concerns  raised  by  our  previous  meet- 
ings. For  the  first  time,  they  have  can- 
didly admitted  that  the  PLO  is  calling 
the  shots  on  the  peace  negotiations. 

While  Egypt  is  not  a  direct  partici- 
pant in  the  bilateral  negotiations,  it 
has  been  playing  a  vital  role  in  facili- 
tating these  talks.  We  met  with  For- 
eign Minister  Moussa  and  President 
Mubarek.  both  of  whom  reaffirmed  the 
necessity  for  continuing  the  bilateral 
dialog  and  the  commitment  of  Egypt  to 
assist  in  their  resolution.  In  President 
Mubareks  words,  there  is  no  other  so- 
lution. He  also  raised  concerns  about 
the  Iranians  and  their  attempt  to  stop 
the  peace  negotiations. 

On  the  situation  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  President  Mubarek  also 
felt  that  the  United  States  cannot  be 
expected  to  serve  as  the  policeman  for 
every  situation  arising  in  the  world.  He 
urged  the  Europeans  to  take  on  a 
greater  responsibility  for  their  own  re- 
gion. 

Our  visits  to  these  two  regions  were 
both  revealing  and  instructive.  The 
resolution  of  these  regional  conflicts 
may  well  determine  how  other  regional 
ethnic  and  religious  conflicts  may  be 
prevented  or  resolved. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
proceed  as  if  in  morning  business  for  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  HONORABLE  BRIAN 
MULRONEY 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  commemorate  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  of  the  pending 
departure  from  the  international  scene 
of  a  true  friend  of  the  United  States. 
The  Honorable  Brian  Mulroney  an- 
nounced that  he  intends  to  resign  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  and 
worked  with  Prime  Minister  Mulroney 
throughout  his  B'-'z-year  term  of  office. 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  we  consider 
him  a  good  neighbor — open  and  respon- 
sive to  the  concerns  of  the  people  of 
our  State. 

He  wais  a  leader  on  acid  rain  and  the 
issues  surrounding  the  U.S.  Clean  Air 
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Act.  He  was  a  powerful  force  for  free 
trade — opening  up  Canada  to  a  terrific 
trade  partnership  in  the  United  States- 
Canada  Free-Trade  Agreement. 

He  was  a  reliable  ally  to  the  United 
States  as  we  endeavored — together — to 
build  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  cold  war. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
wishing  this  international  statesman 
well  upon  his  retirement — and  express- 
ing our  country's  gratitude  for  his  long 
years  of  friendship.  And  to  his  family 
our  special  affection,  to  them  and  their 
commitment  to  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Campbell  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  441  are 
located  In  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.  ") 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  leader 
time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Leader 
time  is  reserved. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC 
PACKAGE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  want 
to  hold  up  consideration  of  the  funding 
resolution.  But  I  do  want  to  take  a 
minute  or  two  to  talk  about  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  package  and  to  point 
out  a  few  facts  that  I  think  would  be 
important  for  those  who  are  following 
the  budget  package. 

First  of  all  section  300  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  requires  that  the 
President  submit  his  budget  to  Con- 
gress on  the  first  Monday  in  February. 
This  new  deadline  was  set  in  the  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  and  Presi- 
dent Bush  made  the  deadline  in  1991 
and  1992.  So  far  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion has  sent  us  a  blueprint.  We  are 
still  awaiting  specifics. 

I  would  just  indicate  that  in  that 
vein,  as  was  pointed  out  by  our  friend, 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Bentsen,  yesterday  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  he 
said  this: 

Let  me  say  what  we  are  doing  this  morn- 
ing-. We  are  coming  to  you  with  not  a  com- 
pleted detailed  package.  We  are  coming  to 
you  before  we  send  you  the  budget,  to  talk  to 
you  about  some  things  where  we  want  your 
Input:  where  we  want  you  to  fill  in  and  help 
us  with  the  further  detail.  If  you  have  some 
more  cuts  that  you  want,  let  us  all  put  our 
fingerprints  on  them. 

The  point  I  would  make  is  we  have  a 
blueprint,  but  we  do  not  know  what  the 
details  are.  For  all  of  the  talk  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  we  have  been  guess- 
ing. We  do  not  know  precisely  what  the 
defense  cuts  are.  Nobody  knows.  That 


is  S112  billion  in  additional  spending 
cuts. 

Now  the  Washington  Post  has  been, 
sort  of  acting  as  an  intermediary  for 
the  Clinton  administration,  faxing  up 
inquiries  to  those  on  the  Republican 
side,  saying:  Well  where  is  your  alter- 
native? Do  you  have  any  specific  budg- 
et cuts?  Send  them  to  the  Post  and  we 
will  pass  them  on  to  the  White  House. 
I  guess  that  is  what  they  have  in  mind 
since  they  are  the  No.  1  cheerleader  in 
this  town  for  the  administration. 

We  just  suggest  to  the  Post  that  they 
ought  to  be  asking:  Where  is  the  budg- 
et? Where  are  details  of  this  package? 
How  can  Republicans  respond  to  a 
package  in  1  week  when  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration has  been  out  there  ever 
since  the  campaign  ended  in  Novem- 
ber— I  guess  some  do  not  think  the 
campaign  has  ended — but.  since  the 
election,  working  on  this  detailed  bold 
plan  for  America. 

So  I  just  suggest  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publicans that  we  will  be  responsible  as 
we  have  been  in  the  past.  And  going 
back  to  1985  again,  and  years  after  that 
when  we  were  up  here  willing  to  do  the 
tough  things,  make  the  tough  choices. 
And  in  that  year,  only  one  Democrat 
voted  with  us,  the  late  Ed  Zorinsky 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska.  And  the 
vote  was  50  to  49.  We  passed  the  tough- 
est budget  resolution  that  this  place 
has  seen  before  and  since  that  time. 

So  I  would  just  suggest  that  we  are 
prepared  to  be  players.  I  have  always 
been  a  player.  But  I  want  to  play  after 
I  see  all  the  people  on  the  field,  all  of 
the  specifics  on  the  field,  not  half  of 
the  team,  or  nobody  knows  what  $12 
billion  streamlining  Government  is. 
What  is  it?  An  $11  billion  in  adminis- 
trative savings?  What  is  it? 

I  just  suggest  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  we  can  do  before  we  can  comply 
with  the  Post  deadline  of  today  so  they 
can  run  a  big  story  tomorrow  morning 
pointing  out,  what  are  the  differences? 

But  I  would  just  say  for  starters, 
there  is  $178  billion  in  new  spending. 
We  can  certainly  cut  that  back  by  $100 
billion  or  so.  There  are  a  lot  of  new 
taxes,  $360  billion  in  new  taxes.  We 
could  certainly  cut  that  back. 

And  there  are  some  tax  breaks  of 
some  $60  billion,  $70  billion,  and  we  can 
certainly  cut  those  back.  That  would 
be  a  good  start.  But  right  now  we  have 
a  package  that  is  about  $3  in  new  taxes 
for  every  dollar  in  new  spending.  I 
wanted  to  indicate  to  the  Washington 
Post,  the  intermediaries  for  the  Clin- 
ton administration,  that  we  are  work- 
ing and  we  will  be  there  with  a  plan. 

First,  we  want  to  see  the  budget.  Now 
we  are  being  told  we  may  pass  a  budget 
resolution  before  we  get  the  budget. 
Maybe  that  has  been  done.  Maybe  there 
is  precedent  for  it,  but  we  would  like  to 
see  the  budget  before  we  pass  the  budg- 
et resolution.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
specifics,  the  cuts,  the  new  taxes,  what 
the  impact  is  on  defense,  and  the  en- 


ergy impact.  We  think,  in  fairness,  we 
have  a  right  to  see  that  before  the 
press  demands  of  us  that  we  come  up 
with  some  whole  new  package,  so  we 
can  start  debating  the  Republican 
package. 

Finally,  a  word  of  advice  to  the  com- 
munications department  at  the  White 
House.  They  ought  to  calm  down,  go 
out  for  a  weekend,  have  a  Diet  Coke, 
enjoy  yourself.  The  campaign  is  over. 
You  won.  Now  comes  the  hard  part: 
Leading  America.  It  is  a  lot  easier  and 
a  lot  more  fun  to  play  the  campaign 
game  where  every  administration  pol- 
icy becomes  a  victim  of  some  GO-second 
negative  TV  ad.  This  is  not  Super 
Tuesday.  We  are  dealing  with  a  major 
deficit  reduction  plan. 

This  is  not  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary or  the  Iowa  caucus.  This  is  day  37 
of  the  Clinton  Presidency.  If  the  White 
House  continues  to  treat  every  day  like 
another  day  on  the  campaign  trail,  the 
American  people — and  I  think  Presi- 
dent Clinton  himself— will  be  ill- 
served.  It  certainly  does  not  make  Re- 
publicans want  to  jump  up  and  support 
the  President,  if  we  have  somebody  in 
the  communications  department  say- 
ing we  are  doing  nothing  but  whining 
or  carping.  That  may  have  been  good 
campaign  talk,  but  we  are  going  to  be 
around  here  3  years  and  11  months,  and 
we  want  to  cooperate  with  the  Presi- 
dent. We  do  not  want  to  get  in  a  con- 
test with  his  communications  director. 

I  suggest  that,  as  in  the  past,  we  are 
going  to  be  responsible,  and  we  are 
gong  to  have  real  cuts,  not  just  in  de- 
fense, not  $112  billion  more  out  of  de- 
fense. We  are  going  to  try  to  scale  back 
a  lot  of  the  new  spending.  I  note  that 
today  in  the  Washington  Post,  even 
they  are  saying  now  the  stimulus  pack- 
age does  not  do  much,  but  it  is  "psy- 
chological". They  had  the  right  letter 
first — P — but  it  is  P  for  political,  not 
psychological. 

The  Bush  recovery  is  well  under  way. 
We  are  making  progress.  We  will  have 
to  revise  the  economic  growth  esti- 
mates for  the  last  quarter  of  1992.  It 
seems  that  we  ought  to  let  the  Bush  re- 
covery continue  without  adding  $18  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit.  In  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation. I  say  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  President  Clinton,  that 
he  will  find  Republicans  being  respon- 
sible. We  have  had  7  days.  He  has  had 
about  100-some  days  to  get  ready.  We 
still  do  not  have  his  budget.  I  say  that, 
in  fairness,  give  us  a  little  time.  We  are 
going  to  have  some  options.  We  agree 
with  Secretary  Bentsen  and  others 
that  this  has  to  be  a  total  effort.  We 
hope  that  when  that  time  comes,  we 
will  have  more  support  for  our  ideas 
then  we  had  in  1985.  when  one  Demo- 
crat voted  for  the  Republican  package. 

So  we  hope  we  can  do  better  than 
that.  We  think  the  people  want  more 
jobs,  and  they  want  the  deficit  reduced. 
They  want  us  to  speak  out.  They  want 
bipartisanship.     They     ase     tired     of 


gridlock,  and  we  want  to  be  helpful 
where  we  can.  But.  that  does  not  mean 
you  are  not  patriotic  if  you  do  not  sign 
onto  $360  billion  in  new  taxes.  U  that  is 
patriotism,  it  is  a  brand  new  definition. 
We  may  not  meet  the  Washington 
Post's  deadline,  but  we  will  try  to  be 
responsible  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS? 
HERE'S  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt — run  up  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—stood at  $4,195,090,632,958.41  as  of 
the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 23. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime 
that  has  not  first  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  no  Member  of 
Congress,  House  or  Senate,  can  pass 
the  buck  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
this  shameful  display  of  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  dead  cat  lies  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  deficit 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress, over  and  above  what  the  Federal 
Government  has  collected  in  taxes  and 
other  income.  Averaged  out,  this 
amounts  to  $5.5  billion  every  week,  or 
$785  million  every  day.  just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  existing  Federal  debt. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  owes  $16.332.27 — 
thanks  to  the  big  spenders  in  Congress 
for  the  past  half  century.  Paying  the 
interest  on  this  massive  debt,  averages 
out  to  be  $1,127.85  per  year  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America.  Or, 
looking  at  it  another  way,  for  each 
family  of  four,  the  tab — to  pay  the  in- 
terest alone — comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

What  would  America's  economic  sta- 
bility be  today  if  there  had  been  a  Con- 
gress with  the  courage  and  the  integ- 
rity to  operate  on  a  balanced  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 


SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAMS  AND  THE  PROPOSED 
$1  BILLION  IN  SUPPLEMENTAL 
FUNDING  FOR  THE  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  $1  billion  in  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  this  sum- 
mer's Youth  Employment  and  Training 
Program  administered  under  title  II-B 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

In  a  hearing  yesterday  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources.  Secretary  Reich 
spoke  about  the  importance  of  the  edu- 
cation component  for  disadvantaged 
youth  in  the  summer  jobs  program.  I 
am  in  complete  agreement.  My  concern 
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is  that  this  enhancement  of  remedial 
education  skills  has  too  often  been 
given  a  lower  priority  in  comparison  to 
jobs  despite  the  fact  that  the  very 
wording  of  the  purpose  of  title  II-B 
calls  for  an  emphasis  on  improving 
basic  education  skills. 

To  correct  this  confusion  in  prior- 
ities of  jobs  over  remedial  education.  I 
believe  we  can  no  longer  allow  the  edu- 
cation component  of  this  program  to  be 
optional.  The  reality  is  that  when  dis- 
advantaged youth  are  given  a  choice  of 
a  job  over  sitting  in  a  classroom,  they 
generally  opt  for  the  job.  This  can  no 
longer  be  permitted. 

When  these  programs  were  first  fund- 
ed under  the  JTPA  in  1984,  they  were 
basically  limited  to  providing  summer 
jobs  for  youth.  There  was  no  remedial 
education  component  connected  with 
the  program.  The  intended  purpose  of 
the  program  was  to  provide  young  peo- 
ple, particularly  in  the  Nation's  urban 
areas,  with  a  familiarization  of  the 
workplace  environment.  That  experi- 
ence, it  was  hoped,  would  serve  as  an 
incentive  for  them  to  finish  their  high 
school  education  and  eventually  attain 
a  job  skill  that  would  lay  the  basis  for 
building  a  productive  career. 

In  reality,  the  summer  youth  job  pro- 
grams were  simply  a  strategy  for  keep- 
ing kids  off  the  street  and  out  of  trou- 
ble. 

In  the  early  1980s,  local  school,  sys- 
tems were  also  becoming  alarmed  by 
the  growing  deficiencies  in  reading, 
writing,  and  math  skills  affecting  dis- 
advantaged youth.  In  1986.  in  an  at- 
tempt to  help  address  these  edu- 
cational deficits,  the  Congress  amend- 
ed the  Summer  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Program  under  title  II-B 
to  require  that  local  summer  programs 
include  assessment  of  educational  defi- 
ciencies and  remedial  education  along 
with  work  experience. 

Under  the  amendments,  the  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to:  "Enhance  the 
basic  education  skills  of  youth;  and  to 
encourage  school  completion,  or  enroll- 
ment in  supplementary  or  alternative 
school  programs."  Jobs  are  third  on 
the  list. 

Unfortunately.  despite  increased 
funding  targeted  specifically  for  reme- 
dial education  for  these  summer  youth 
programs,  participation  in  classroom 
training  has  only  increased  slightly. 
Participation  generally  is  influenced 
by  strategies  of  the  local  service  deliv- 
ery area  since  there  is  no  requirement 
for  youth  to  attend. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  education  compo- 
nent of  the  title  II-B  program  has  been 
exacerbated  by  the  lack  of  data  collec- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
garding participation.  But  research  of 
these  programs  at  the  SDA  level  has 
found  a  number  of  reaisons  about  why 
youth  enrolled  in  the  title  II-B  pro- 
gram do  not  participate  in  the  reme- 
dial education  component: 


First,  there  is  not  enough  coordina- 
tion with  the  local  school  system  for 
testing  and  scheduling  of  classes. 

Second,  the  SDA  has  determined  that 
the  cost  of  remedial  training  is  too  ex- 
pensive. 

Third,  parents  do  not  let  their  chil- 
dren go  into  certain  geographical  areas 
of  inner  cities  where  the  remediation 
classes  are  being  offered  because  of 
physical  danger  from  street  gangs. 

Fourth,  many  of  the  youth  inter- 
viewed admitted  they  simply  did  not 
want  to  sit  in  a  classroom  studying 
reading,  writing,  and  math  during  the 
hot  summer  months  when  they  could 
be  outside,  hanging  out  with  their 
friends. 

The  most  disturbing  information  re- 
flected by  research  of  these  summer 
job  programs  is  that  in  many  cities  or 
service  delivery  areas,  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  youth  participating  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  remedial  edu- 
cation component. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
would  support  any  further  appropria- 
tions for  the  title  II-B  Program,  I  want 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  a  rule 
requiring  service  delivery  area  opera- 
tors to  make  remedial  training  for 
those  youth  who  are  tested  and  found 
in  need  of  it,  mandatory,  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  jobs  component  of 
the  program. 

To  insure  greater  participation  in  the 
remedial  education  component  of  the 
program,  there  should  be  prior  con- 
sultation between  the  service  delivery 
area  and  the  local  school  system  to  en- 
sure available  classrooms.  The  local 
SDA  should  also  try  to  locate  the  re- 
medial classes  at  a  site  accessible  for 
neighborhood  youth  or  provide  trans- 
portation to  the  site. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  re- 
quiring mandatory  remedial  education 
for  those  in  need  of  it  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive, my  answer  is  this:  What  is 
more  important  for  the  disadvantaged 
youth  of  this  Nation?  A  summer  job  or 
the  opportunity  to  improve  their  lit- 
eracy skills  so  that  they  can  finish 
their  high  school  education,  and  start 
building  a  constructive  career  for 
themselves.  If  we  have  the  funds  to 
provide  both,  we  should  do  that.  But  if 
it  is  a  choice  between  a  job  or  literacy 
enhancement,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
it  should  be  the  latter. 

I  think  that  Secretary  Reich  would 
agree  that  we  can  no  longer  leave  the 
choice  of  a  job  or  literacy  skills  en- 
hancement up  to  the  youth.  I  believe 
we  must  make  the  remedial  education 
component  of  this  program  mandatory 
if  we  are  to  begin  to  stem  the  tide  of 
sinking  literacy  levels  within  the  Na- 
tion's urban  areas. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  a  more  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  how  much  of  the  $1 
billion  appropriation  for  this  summer 
and  for  next  summer  will  be  spent  on 
remediation  as  opposed  to  workplace 
familiarization  under  title  II-B. 


QUESTIONS  TO  SECRETARY 

BENTSEN 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  held  its 
first  hearing  on  the  President's  eco- 
nomic plan.  It  was  good  to  see  former 
chairman  Lloyd  Bentsen  back  at  the 
committee. 

Because  I  had  a  previous  commit- 
ment to  join  majority  leader  Mitchell 
in  hosting  Prime  Minister  John  Ma- 
jor's visit  to  Capitol  Hill.  I  was  unable 
to  hear  the  Secretary's  entire  remarks. 
However,  as  I  explained  in  my  opening 
remarks.  I  wanted  to  follow  up  with  a 
few  questions  pertaining  to  the  admin- 
istration's economic  plan. 

Many  of  the  questions  are  based  on 
inquiries  I  have  received  from  constitu- 
ents. I  sent  the  questions  to  the  Sec- 
retary this  morning  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  questions  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  look  forward 
to  the  Secretary's  response. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Bob  Dole's  Questions  to 

Secretary  Bentsen 

(Hearing  on  the  President's  economic  plan, 

Wednesday.  February  24,  1993) 

TAX  INCREASES 

The  administration  has  proposed  a  new 
rate  structure  for  individuals.  The  proposal 
will  increase  the  top  individual  rate  to  39.6 
percent. 

1.  Under  the  proposal,  what  will  the  top 
rate  be  factoring  in  the  repeal  of  the  health 
insurance  wage  base  cap  and  pep  and  pease? 

2.  What  will  the  new  rate  structure  be  for 
a  family  of  4— with  the  factors  listed  above. 

3.  With  higher  tax  rates,  is  there  a  poten- 
tial for  a  significant  marriage  penalty? 

4.  With  higher  tax  rates,  will  we  be  encour- 
aging tax  shelters  designed  to  convert  ordi- 
nary income  into  capital  gains? 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TREASURY  DISTRIBUTION 
TABLE 

The  administration's  distribution  table 
uses  "family  economic  income  class"  as  its 
basis. 

1.  What  is  included  in  "economic  income" 
that  is  not  included  in  adjusted  gross  in- 
come? 

SMALL  BUSINESS 

Small  businesses  create  roughly  60  percent 
of  all  new  jobs  in  this  country.  Most  small 
businesses  file  tax  returns  as  individuals. 

1.  How  much  revenue  do  you  expect  to 
raise  with  the  new  36  percent  tax  bracket 
and  how  much  do  you  expect  to  come  from 
small  business? 

2.  How  much  of  the  surtax  revenue  will 
come  from  small  business? 

3.  How  many  small  businesses,  many  of 
whom  file  as  individuals,  will  have  their  in- 
come taxes  increased  by  the  new  rates  and 
surtax? 

4.  Will  the  administration  consider  surtax 
exemptions  for  business  income  "allocated" 
to  taxpayers  from  pass-through  entities 
(partnerships  and  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tions)? 

5.  How  many  small  businesses  will  likely 
benefit  from  the  so-called  incentive  package? 

6.  Have  you  made  an  attempt  to  estimate 
the  number  of  jobs  that  will  be  lost  given  the 
proposed  increase  in  taxes,  particularly  on 
small  business? 


7.  Small  businesses  are  labor  intensive  and 
the  most  critical  tax  they  pay  is  their  pay- 
roll tax.  What  does  this  administration  plan 
to  do  to  help  alleviate  this  burden? 

8.  Estate  tax  rules  often  force  sale  of  a 
small  family  business  or  farm  when  the 
owner  dies  unless  he  or  she  has  expensive  life 
insurance  coverage.  Continuity  of  small 
farms  and  businesses  is  an  important  issue 
to  small  business  owners.  Can  this  adminis- 
tration support  exempting  from  estate  taxes 
a  transfer  of  a  family-owned  business  if  the 
business  is  continued  by  a  family  member? 

9.  Most  small  business  owners  cannot  de- 
duct the  cost  of  their  health  insurance.  The 
president's  proposal  would  only  allow  them  a 
25%  deduction  which  would  expire  the  end  of 
this  year.  Why  can't  we  level  the  playing 
field  between  corporate  and  non-corporate 
businesses  and  allow  a  full  deduction  for 
health  insurance  premiums? 

10.  The  alternative  minimum  tax  [AMT] 
was  designed  to  make  large  companies,  with 
billions  in  profits,  pay  some  taxes.  Now  all 
companies,  even  small  ones,  can  be  subjected 
to  an  AMT.  Can  we  simply  exempt  small 
businesses  under  $5  million  in  gross  sales 
from  worrying  about  the  AMT  trap? 

11.  What  can  be  done  to  relieve  small  busi- 
ness from  the  increasing  costs  of  complying 
with  IRS  rules  and  the  consequent  extensive 
paperwork  burden? 

ENERGY  TAX 

The  administration  has  proposed  a  modi- 
fied Btu  tax. 

1.  Much  of  the  justification  of  the  new  en- 
ergy tax  appears  to  be  to  improve  the  envi- 
ronment. How  does  imposing  a  tax  on  clean 
domestic  fuels  like  natural  gas.  hydro- 
electric, and  nuclear  power  improve  the  en- 
vironment? 

2.  How  does  taxing  domestically  produced 
natural  gas.  oil.  and  other  energy  improve 
our  energy  security?  How  does  it  support  our 
domestic  energy  industry? 

3A.  Exactly  what  forms  of  energy  will  be 
taxed?  Will  it  apply  to  ethanol  produced 
from  renewable  feedstocks  and  used  in  trans- 
portation fuel? 

B.  Will  it  apply  to  methanol  produced  from 
domestic  natural  gas  as  well  as  the  natural 
gas  feedstock?  (If  yes  on  feedstock,  what 
about  imported  methanol,  the  feedstock  of 
which  could  not  be  taxed?) 

C.  What  about  other  types  of  double  tax- 
ation— oil.  natural  gas  and/or  electricity 
used  in  the  production  of  additional  oil  and 
natural  gas? 

D.  What  about  coal  taxed  at  the 
minemouth  and  electricity  produced  from 
this  coal? 

E.  Please  provide  us  with  information  of 
where  the  tax  will  be  collected  for  each  fuel 
source,  and  how  any  exemptions  will  work. 

4.  Has  the  administration  analyzed  how 
this  tax  would  affect  the  competitiveness  of 
energy-intensive  U.S.  industries  like  steel, 
aluminum,  and  automobile  manufacturing? 
(If  so.  please  provide  this  analysis.  If  not. 
when  do  you  expect  to  complete  such  an 
analysis?) 

5.  What  impact  would  this  tax  have  on  in- 
flation? 

6.  Who  would  collect,  administer,  and  en- 
force this  tax?  What  are  the  estimated  costs 
of  imposing  and  collecting  this  tax?  Please 
provide  estimates  of  both  FTEs  required  and 
dollars. 

7A.  Proponents  of  past  Btu  tax  proposals 
have  argued  that  this  type  of  tax  does  not 
distort  fuel  choices  in  the  marketplace.  But. 
this  tax  does  introduce  such  distortion  with 
the  surcharge  on  oil.  Doesn't  this  defeat  one 
of  the  principle  arguments  favoring  the  BTU 
tax  over  other  types  of  energy  taxes? 


B.  Has  the  treasury  or  DOE  conducted  any 
analysis  of  fuel  switching  triggered  by  this 
tax?  What  about  the  increased  cost  of  the 
fuel  due  to  the  increased  demand?  Has  any 
analysis  been  done  on  job  loss  or  creation 
due  to  this  phenomenon? 

8.  Statements  from  administration  offi- 
cials which  I  have  read  in  the  press  stress 
the  supposedly  small  impact  of  such  a  tax  on 
direct  household  and  business  spending  on 
energy.  But  doesn't  the  tax  also  raise  the 
cost  of  all  goods  and  services  produced  in  the 
United  States?  Has  any  analysis  been  done 
on  the  true  cost  of  this  tax  to  American  fam- 
ilies? 

9.  Articles  in  several  newspapers  raise  the 
possibility  that  the  Department  has  under- 
estimated the  true  extent  of  the  tax.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  analysis,  seemingly  sup- 
ported by  former  Energy  Secretary  Jim 
Schlesinger,  suggests  taxes  on  the  average 
American  family  of  four  individuals  might 
be  raised  by  $500  per  year— just  by  the  energy 
tax.  How  certain  are  you  of  the  estimates 
used  by  Treasury? 

10.  Do  you  assume  this  tax  will  be  passed 
through  entirely  to  consumers?  What  is  the 
basis  for  this  assumption?  Has  anyone  ana- 
lyzed the  extent  which  contracts  may  dis- 
allow the  pass  through  of  these  costs? 

11.  Please  provide  us  with  a  State-by-State 
analysis  of  the  costs  of  this  tax.  In  other 
words,  please  provide  the  amounts  that  you 
estimate  the  energy  producers,  transporters, 
refineis.  or  consumers  in  each  State  would 
pay  each  year. 

12.  When  will  heating  oil  be  taxed  and  at 
what  rate? 

ENERGY  TAX/AGRICULTURE 

On  February  19.  1993  OMB  Director  Leon 
Panetta  briefed  a  group  of  individuals  from 
the  agribusiness  sector  but  was  unable  to  say 
whether  or  not  ethanol  production  would  be 
exempt  from  the  proposed  Btu  tax. 

1.  Will  ethanol  production  be  exempt  from 
the  Btu  tax? 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  estimated  that  the  Btu  tax  on  a  typical 
430-acre  Midwest  grain  farm  could  cost  $800 
per  year  in  higher  direct  fuel  costs.  This  fig- 
ure could  double  if  the  tax  applies  to  pes- 
ticides, fertilizer,  and  other  items  that  re- 
quire energy  to  manufacture.  While  there 
has  been  some  discussion  of  an  exemption  for 
"non-fuel  uses"  it  is  not  clear  whether  it 
would  apply  to  agricultural  chemicals  and 
fertilizers. 

1.  Will  the  production  of  pesticides  and  fer- 
tilizers be  exempt  from  the  Btu  tax? 

American  agricultural  exports  are  running 
more  than  $40  billion  annually,  yielding  an 
agricultural  trade  surplus  of  more  than  $20 
billion  a  year. 

1.  Has  the  administration  calculated 
whether  or  not  the  additional  Btu  tax  on 
farmers  will  make  us  less  competitive  in  for- 
eign markets,  reducing  our  exports  and  low- 
ering that  trade  surplus? 

2.  Would  the  administration  consider  a  re- 
bate for  agriculture  or  other  export  indus- 
tries negatively  affected  by  the  Btu  tax? 

The  Btu  tax  is  likely  to  increase  inflation 
during  the  phase-in  period. 

1.  Have  you  estimated  the  impact  on 
spending  programs  that  are  indexed  to  infla- 
tion rate  changes? 

2.  Is  this  spending  impact  included  in  the 
administration's  budget  proposal? 

USDA  ENTITLEMENT  SPENDING 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  proposed  cuts 
in  farm  program  benefits  in  the  Clinton 
budget.  While  there  are  proposed  cuts  most 
would  not  occur  until  the  1^  crop  year  de- 


spite the  fact  that  the  1990  farm  bill  author- 
izes farm  programs  only  through  1995.  At  the 
same  time,  the  President  proposes  to  in- 
crease spending  in  USDA's  food  stamp  pro- 
gT^m  by  beginning  with  $1.0  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1993  and  $9.0  billion  over  fiscal  years 
1994-97.  As  a  result,  the  Clinton  budget  actu- 
ally proposes  an  expansion  in  USDA  entitle- 
ment programs  of  over  $4  billion  during  fis- 
cal years  1994-97. 

1.  Is  such  a  large  expansion  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  justified  to  protect  low-in- 
come people  from  the  impact  of  the  Btu  Tax? 

INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  PROPOSAL 

As  I  understand  it.  the  proposed  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  is  temporary,  for  those  not 
designated  a  small  business,  and  incremen- 
tal. I  also  understand  that  there  may  be  re- 
strictions for  leased  property— as  you  may 
know,  over  50  percent  of  commercial  aircraft 
is  leased  for  use  in  general  aviation. 

1.  Is  this  a  meaningful  stimulus?  How  can 
a  temporary,  incremental  credit  of  this  na- 
ture have  any  real  impact? 

2.  Will  the  leased  property  restrictions  dis- 
criminate against  a  business  that  can't  get 
credit  to  buy  equipment  and  are  instead 
forced  to  lease  It? 

INTERNATIONAL 

The  provisions  affecting  international 
businesses  raise  approximately  $8  billion. 

1.  What  industries  are  most  affected  by 
these  provisions?  and  what  effect  do  these 
measures  have  on  those  industries? 

2.  What  portion  of  this  revenue  is  attrib- 
utable to  our  U.S.  businesses  operating  over- 
seas? And  what  portion  is  attributable  to 
foreign  operations  in  the  United  States. 

DENYING  DEDUCTION  FOR  LOBBYING  E3CPENSES 

The  President  has  proposed  to  disallow  the 
deduction  for  lobbying  expenses. 

1.  How  does  the  administration  define  lob- 
bying? Will  this  apply  to  U.S.  congressional 
members?  Staff?  The  executive  branch? 

2.  Will  it  apply  to  every  level  of  govern- 
ment? State  and  local  authorities  as  well? 

3.  Will  it  apply  only  to  outside  consult- 
ants? To  corporate  employees?  To  labor 
unions? 

4.  How  will  the  rule  apply  to  trade  associa- 
tion dues  and  union  dues? 

REAL  ESTATE:  MORTGAGE  INTEREST  DEDUCTTION 

Prior  to  the  President's  address  to  Con- 
gress, many  news  reports  noted  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  contemplating  further 
mortgage  interest  reductions  for  homes  over 
$300,000. 

1.  Is  the  administration  still  considering 
this  proposal? 

2.  Is  the  proposal  being  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  forthcoming  health  care  pro- 
posal? 

ALCOHOL  BEVERAGE  FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAX 

The  alcohol  beverage  Federal  excise  taxes 
were  significantly  increased  as  a  part  of  the 
1990  budget  deal.  Estimates  show  that  the  in- 
crease resulted  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
jobs. 

1.  Assuming  that  the  excise  taxes  will  be 
increased,  will  you  assess  the  additional  loss 
of  jobs? 

2.  Will  the  regressivity  of  these  type  of 
taxes  be  taken  into  account? 

BUSINESS  MEAL  DEDUCTIBILrrY 

In  1986.  Congress  reduced  the  deduction  for 
business  meals  to  80  percent  on  the  theory 
that  the  "personal  consumption"  element 
should  not  be  subsidized  by  the  government. 

1.  What  is  the  administration's  rational  for 
further  reduction? 

2.  Has  the  administration  considered  the 
impact  on  jobs  resulting  from  reduced  8[>end- 
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in?  in  restaurants,  hotels,  convention  cen- 
ters, theaters  and  sports  arenas? 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  now  closed. 


AUTHORIZING  BIENNIAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 71,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  71)  authorizing  bien- 
nial expenditures  by  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  aw- 
fully nice  to  come  out  on  the  floor  and 
say  how  much  you  want  to  support  the 
President  and  how  hard  you  are  going 
to  work  to  make  things  look  better.  We 
have  been  hearing  that  for  12  years.  I 
guess  we  will  have  to  look  at  smoke 
and  mirrors  a  little  bit  longer. 

In  order  to  try  to  accommodate  two 
of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  have  6 
minutes,  and  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  DOR- 
GAN],  have  4  minutes  as  in  morning 
business;  and  that  at  the  end  of  that 
period  of  time,  we  return  to  Senate 
Resolution  71. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Packwood  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DORGAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized. 


CHANGING  THE  COUNTRY'S 
ECONOMIC  DIRECTION 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  the 
time  this  morning.  I  want  to  comment 
for  a  few  moments  this  morning  on  the 
Presidents  proposal  to  change  the  eco- 
nomic direction  of  this  country. 

There  was  a  verse  I  learned  some 
years  ago.  whose  author  I  do  not  recall, 
that  went  something  like  this:  Bull 
fight  critics  row  by  row  crowd  the  vast 
arena  full,  but  there  is  only  one  man 
there  who  knows,  and  he  is  the  one  who 
fights  the  bulls. 

President  Clinton  has  decided  in  a 
real  way  to  fight  the  bulls.  This  vast 
arena  is  full  of  critics,  and  I  under- 


stand all  that.  But  the  question  for  this 
country,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this:  Are  we 
going  to  keep  doing  what  we  have  been 
doing,  or  are  we  going  to  change? 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  fun- 
damental economic  change  in  the  di- 
rection of  this  country.  Do  I  think  his 
proposal  is  perfect?  No.  Do  I  think 
there  should  be  some  changes  and  ad- 
justments here  and  there  in  the  pro- 
posal? Yes.  But  do  I  think  this  is  the 
right  kind  of  proposal  for  right  now  to 
fix  what  is  wrong  in  this  country?  You 
bet  I  do. 

If  we  keep  doing  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  past  decade,  spending 
money  we  do  not  have,  often  on  things 
we  do  not  need,  charging  it  to  the  kids, 
we  will  only  run  up  an  enormous  debt. 
If  we  do  not  invest  in  the  things  we 
need  to  for  the  future  and  if  we  con- 
tinue to  fall  behind  in  international 
competition,  we  are  not  going  to  ad- 
vance this  country;  we  are  not  going  to 
provide  opportunity  for  our  children 
and  economic  growth  for  America. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  a 
plan  that  is  an  honest  plan.  As  I  said, 
there  are  things  I  would  like  to  see 
changed  in  it  with  respect  to  rural 
America.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
that  I  have  suggested  to  the  White 
House  that  could  be  adjusted,  but  I 
want  to  state  my  support  for  the  plan. 

It  is  the  first  honest  plan  we  have 
seen  for  a  good  long  while.  It  proposes 
real  cuts  in  Federal  spending.  It  asks 
for  real  tax  increases,  and  nobody  likes 
that. 

In  fact,  while  we  are  talking  about 
that.  Mr.  President,  just  mark  me 
down  as  someone  who  supports  zero 
taxes.  My  preference  is  I  would  like  no- 
body to  have  to  be  asked  to  pay  any 
taxes.  That  would  be  a  nice  thing.  If  no 
one  had  to  pay  any  taxes  in  this  coun- 
try, I  would  like  that.  But  the  fact  is  it 
is  not  workable.  We  have  certain 
things  we  expect  the  Government  to  do 
for  us.  We  have  certain  programs  we 
want  together  as  Americans.  The  list 
of  requirements  is  a  long  list,  and  we 
must  pay  for  them. 

So  the  question  is:  What  do  we  want 
to  spend  and  what  are  we  willing  to 
pay  for  it?  President  Clinton  for  the 
first  time  in  a  decade  has  honestly 
said:  "Let  us  cut  off  what  we  now  spend 
and  let  us  increase  some  of  the  taxes." 

You  can  take  a  look  at  the  last  dec- 
ade, and  as  friends  of  mine  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  said:  Well,  this  is 
really  going  to  hit  some  people  pretty 
hard.  For  example,  those  with  over 
$200,000  a  year  in  income  during  the 
last  decade  had  about  a  120-percent  in- 
crease in  their  income  and  only  half 
that  growth  in  their  tax  burden.  What 
that  means  is  they  are  getting  richer 
and  paying  less  in  taxes  proportionally 
than  the  rest  of  the  American  people. 

Should  we  increase  the  taxes  on 
those  people?  Of  course  we  should.  The 
point  I  make  is  none  of  us  like  taxes, 
and  none  of  us  minimize  the  burden  of 


someone  who  is  going  to  have  to  pay 
more.  There  are  some  areas  where  it  is 
appropriate,  and  President  Clinton  has 
been  honest  about  that. 

He  also  has  said:  "Let  us  propose  real 
spending  cuts."  He  said:  "Let  us  have  a 
real  tax  increase  and  reduce  the  deficit 
with  a  combination  of  both. 

And  he  also  said  something  else 
which  is  most  important:  "Let  us  make 
real  investment  in  this  country  for 
growth  "  There  is  a  difference  again  be- 
tween spending  and  investing.  There 
are  differences  in  our  families,  there  is 
a  difference  in  our  business  and  there  is 
a  difference  in  Government  when  you 
invest  rather  than  spend.  That  is  what 
President  Clinton  has  proposed  for  this 
country. 

We  do  not  have  the  luxury,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  deciding  not  to  do  anything. 
There  will  be  those  critics  that  crowd 
this  vast  arena  who  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  or  oppose  everything.  We  do 
not  have  the  luxury.  If  this  country  is 
going  to  compete  and  move  ahead  and 
grow  and  provide  opportunity  again, 
then  we  must  do  one  thing  at  least,  and 
that  is  reduce  this  Federal  deficit. 

We  must  unburden  ourselves  of  mas- 
sive debt.  The  Ship  of  State  cannot 
move  forward  with  the  cargo  hold  full 
of  debt.  We  have  to  unburden,  and  the 
way  to  do  that  is  to  cut  spending  and 
raise  some  taxes. 

At  the  same  time,  the  second  thing 
we  must  do,  as  President  Clinton  has 
appropriately  suggested,  is  to  invest  in 
our  future.  Investing  in  kids,  investing 
in  education,  investing  in  technology; 
all  of  those  things  move  this  country 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  went  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  12  years  ago, 
almost  13  years  ago  now,  the  oldest 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  Claude  Pepper.  Soon  after  I 
began  serving,  I  went  to  Claude  Pep- 
pers  office  for  the  first  time.  I  have 
never  forgotten  what  I  saw  in  Claude 
Pepper's  office.  On  his  wall  behind  his 
chair  he  had  two  pictures.  One  picture 
was  of  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  mak- 
ing that  historic  first  airplane  flight, 
and  it  was  autographed.  "To  my  good 
friend.  Claude  Pepper,  from  Orville 
Wright."  Beneath  it  was  a  picture  of 
Neil  Armstrong  stepping  on  the  Moon, 
similarly  autographed  to  Congressman 
Pepper. 

It  occurred  to  me,  here  was  a  living 
American  who  had  an  autographed  pic- 
ture of  the  first  person  to  leave  the 
Earth  and  take  flight,  and  the  first  per- 
son to  step  on  the  Moon.  And  what  does 
that  distance  mean  in  the  distance  be- 
tween the  first  day  that  we  flew  and 
the  day  we  landed  on  the  Moon?  It 
means  there  was  an  incredible,  unprec- 
edented, historic  burst  in  technology, 
learning,  and  progress  in  dozens  of 
areas.  How  did  it  happen?  Investment. 
Investment  in  education,  investment  in 
our  kids,  investment  to  move  this 
country  forward. 


I  am  here  today  to  say  I  compliment 
this  President  and  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  think  the  Congress  can  do 
not  less  than  to  help  this  President  ad- 
vance a  program  of  economic  change, 
that  will  fundamentally  change  the  di- 
rection of  this  country.  Will  I  try  to 
make  some  adjustments?  Yes,  sure;  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  is  perfect.  But 
I  do  not  want  the  press  in  this  country 
to  misread  comments  by  any  Member 
of  this  body  or  any  legislative  body, 
which  say  I  would  like  to  make  this  lit- 
tle change  or  that  little  change,  as 
comments  representing  opposition  to 
the  President's  plan.  Virtually  every 
one  in  here  probably  has  an  idea  how 
you  might  do  it  just  a  little  better. 
Some  of  those  adjustments  can  and 
will  be  made.  This  plan,  however, 
ought  to  be  a  plan  that  we  meet.  We 
ought  to  meet  the  spending  cut  target. 
We  ought  to  meet  the  tax  increase  tar- 
get. We  ought  to  meet  the  investment 
targets. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  will  indulge  me 
for  1  more  minute,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  other  point  about  President 
Clinton.  President  Clinton  has  under- 
stood that  you  do  not  ask  people  to 
suffer  the  spending  cuts  or  the  tax  in- 
creases unless  you  clean  up  the  act  in 
Government.  And  he  has  proposed  sig- 
nificant cuts  in  Government  waste.  In 
addition  to  some  program  spending 
cuts,  he  has  proposed  getting  to  the 
root  of  waste  in  Government.  He  has 
proposed  cuts  in  overhead,  cuts  in  the 
executive  branch,  a  real  war  on  Gov- 
ernment waste,  and  it  is  about  time. 

For  18  months  in  the  U.S.  House.  I 
chaired  a  task  force  on  Government 
waste.  And  we  produced  this  booklet 
which  President  Clinton  referred  to 
during  the  campaign  last  fall. 

A  number  of  provisions  in  this  book- 
let are  now  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed policies  on  cutting  spending.  We 
do  not  need  to  spend  all  the  money  we 
are  now  spending.  We  have  1.2  million 
bottles  of  nasal  spray  on  inventory  at 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Does  any- 
body think  there  are  that  many 
plugged  noses  in  the  next  century  to 
want  1.2  million  bottles  of  nasal  spray 
on  inventory?  Of  course  not.  That  is 
just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  I  could 
spend  an  hour  citing  chapter  and  verse 
on  ridiculous  areas  of  Government 
spending,  and  we  ought  to  cut  them. 
And  President  Clinton  is  leading  the 
way. 

When  people  say  there  are  not  budget 
cuts  here,  nonsense.  There  are  real 
budget  cuts  in  programs  and  a  real  war 
on  waste  to  try  to  trim  back  the  cost  of 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  enor- 
mous discussion  and  debate  that  goes 
for  months  on  these  proposals  by  the 
President.  But  let  me  say  that  I  am 
tired  of  12  years  of  supply-side  econom- 
ics and  trickle-down  economics,  when 
we  said  we  can  simply  make  the  rich 
richer  and  all  will  be  better  off,  if  we 


simply  cut  taxes  and  double  defense, 
while  we  still  balanced  the  budget. 
After  12  years  of  that  experience,  it  is 
finally  refreshing  to  see  a  proposal  that 
does  fundamentally  change  economic 
policy,  one  that  I  think  will  move  this 
country  in  the  right  direction. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this  cannot  be 
done  by  Democrats  alone,  as  the  mi- 
nority leader  indicated  a  few  minutes 
ago.  We  will  achieve  change  in  this 
country,  real  change  that  fixes  what  is 
wrong  in  this  country,  when  we  decide 
to  stop  bickering  and  decide  to  join 
hands  and  move  forward  together.  Ev- 
eryone should  want  investment  in  the 
future.  Everyone  should  want  to  cut 
unneeded  spending.  Everyone  should 
want  to  embrace  a  program  that  we 
think  is  an  opportunity  to  fix  what  is 
wrong  in  this  country. 

I  look  forward  to  this  debate  with 
relish.  This  is  why  I  came  here.  This  is 
what  the  Senate  ought  to  be  about. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  and  I  thank  very  much  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me.  I  also 
thank  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  for  allowing  me  to  speak 
here  for  just  a  few  moments  about  a 
new  organization  in  America. 


EMPOWER  AMERICA 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like,  if  I  might,  to  tell  you  and  my  col- 
leagues about  this  new  organization. 
The  name  of  this  new  organization  is 
Empower  America,  a  group  of  individ- 
uals dedicated  to  recapturing  the 
White  House. 

Today  at  10  a.m..  Empower  America 
held  a  press  conference  to  announce 
the  creation  of  a  coalition  designed  to 
defeat  President  Clinton's  economic 
plan. 

Mr.  President,  who  was  one  of  the 
main  speakers  this  morning  at  that 
press  conference?  Who  is  fighting  our 
President's  attempt  to  finally  get  the 
Federal  budget  under  control,  and  the 
President's  attempt  to  stimulate  the 
economy?  The  main  speaker  at  the 
press  conference  this  morning  was  none 
other  than  Jack  Kemp,  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  same  Jack 
Kemp  who,  right  before  he  left  HUD.  a 
few  hours  before  departing  from  the  of- 
fice. Mr.  Kemp  as  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment gave  out  $400,000  in  bonuses. 

Almost  $100,000  of  these  bonuses  went 
to  some  70  political  appointees.  A  re- 


view of  the  people  who  received  these 
bonuses  right  before  the  inauguration 
reveals  some  interesting  facts. 

For  example,  one  of  the  recipients 
who  received  a  nice  bonus,  $1,300,  was  a 
person  named  Cheryl  Weber.  Who  is 
Cheryl  Weber?  Cheryl  Weber  is  the  wife 
of  Vin  Weber,  a  former  Congressman 
from  Minnesota.  Interestingly  enough, 
Vin  Weber  is  now  a  codirector  of  Em- 
power America. 

A  fellow  named  Kevin  Stack  also  re- 
ceived a  $1,300  bonus  a  few  hours  before 
he  left  office.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
press  release  from  Empower  America 
that  announced  today's  press  con- 
ference was  issued  by  a  fellow  named 
Kevin  Stack. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  suppose  It 
could  be  the  same  Kevin  Stack  that  re- 
ceived that  bonus?  I  checked,  and  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  Jack 
Kemp  and  the  people  at  Empower 
America  do  not  like  President  Clin- 
ton's economic  plan.  But  before  anyone 
might  think  about  jumping  over  to 
their  side  of  this  argument,  hopefully, 
they  will  look  at  the  examples  that  the 
people  who  organized  Empower  Amer- 
ica have  set.  Apparently.  Jack  Kemp's 
idea  of  an  economic  stimulus  is  to  give 
salary  bonuses  to  his  political  cronies. 

The  point  of  the  current  economic 
debate.  Mr.  President,  is  not  "spend- 
ing, stupid,"  as  some  of  the  buttons  in- 
dicated Wednesday  night  at  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  address.  It  is 
not  about  "spending,  stupid,"  it  is 
about  stupid  spending.  That  is  what 
this  debate  is  about. 

President  Clinton  has  made  the 
tough  choices — and  he  is  making  them 
on  a  day-by-day  basis — to  put  together 
a  plan  to  get  this  country  turned 
around  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Kemp,  the  former  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  had 
his  chance  to  hold  the  line  on  Federal 
spending;  instead,  another  $100,000  in 
taxpayer  money  found  its  way  to  Mr. 
Kemps  political  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  as  we  read 
about  Empower  America  in  the  days 
and  months  to  come,  that  we  will  re- 
member these  individuals  who  have  put 
this  organization  together  and  what 
their  priority  on  spending  was  when 
they  had  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  in  the 
"Buffalo  News,"  from  Buffalo.  NY.  a 
good  story  was  written  on  this  particu- 
lar issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.— Secretary  Jack  F.  Kemp 
paid  S92.000  in  post-election  bonuses  to  his 
political  appointees  at  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  it  wsis 
learned  Wednesday. 

Among  the  government  bonuses  that  HUD 
said  were  paid  between  Election  Day  and  In- 
auguration Day  was  one  to  the  wife  of 
Kemp's  1988  presidential  campaign  chairman, 
former  Rep.   Vin   Weber.   R-Minn..   and  an- 
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other  to  a  former  HUD  official  who  is  now  an 
aide  to  Rep.  Jack  Quinn,  R-Hamburg. 

In  all.  70  of  Kemp's  political  appointees  re- 
ceived lame-duck  payments  in  the  midst  of 
the  worsening  deficit  crisis.  Another  bene- 
ficiary is  Kevin  Stack  who  moved  from  HUD 
to  a  new  organization  headed  by  Kemp  and 
Weber,  called  Empower  America. 

Stack,  the  group's  spokesman,  on  Wednes- 
day announced  Kemp  and  Weber  today  will 
announce  formation  of  a  coalition  to  defeat 
President  Clinton's  economic  plan. 

As  part  of  Clinton's  deficit-cutting  pro- 
pi-am.  the  president  has  proposed  freezing 
compensation  for  all  civilian  federal  em- 
ployes for  a  year,  and  then  limiting  their 
raises  to  one  percent  less  the  inflation  rate 
for  the  next  three  years. 

In  a  statement  issued  through  Bill  Dal  Col. 
another  Elmpower  America  official.  Kemp 
said  the  bonuses  were  part  of  the  routine 
civil  service  annual  performance  review 
process  that  had  been  carried  out  through 
my  entire  tenure  at  HUD. 

Kemp  said  the  payments  were  based  on 
evaluations  made  for  1992.  adding  that  they 
are  always  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Asked  why  he  did  not  suspend  the  bonus 
payments  in  light  of  the  federal  deficit. 
Kemp  responded: 

To  have  denied  a  modest  annual  bonus  to 
HUD  employes  would  in  my  opinion  have 
been  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated public  servants  who  helped  me  clean 
up  the  corruption  and  redirect  all  policies 
away  from  bureaucracies  and  back  to  people 
and  helped  save  millions,  if  not  billions,  in 
taxpayer  dollars  in  the  long  run. 

In  his  statement  Kemp  lumped  the  bonuses 
awarded  to  his  political  appointees  in  with 
bonuses  paid  as  part  of  the  review  process  to 
permanent  high-ranking  HUD  officials  who 
are  in  what  is  called  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice. 

SES  bonuses  amounted  to  another  S296.000. 
Among  the  SES  officials  who  received  these 
payments  was  Buffalo  Areas  HUD  Manager 
Joseph  D.  Lynch.  His  bonus  was  S5.200. 

Lynch  has  permanent  SES  rank,  senior 
Clinton  administration  sources  said,  but  he 
will  be  moved  from  Buffalo  to  a  comparable 
job  in  another  community  some  time  after 
June  1. 

Lynch  could  not  be  reached  to  comment. 
The  Buffalo  News  obtained  the  list  of  Kemp's 
awardees  through  a  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  request  to  HUD. 

Weber,  whose  wife  Cheryl  was  on  HUD's  po- 
litical-level payroll  as  a  special  assistant, 
and  Stack  who  at  HUD  was  assistant  to  the 
secretary  (Kemp)  for  communications.  8  de- 
clined to  respond  to  repeated  telephone  calls. 
Their  bonuses  were  about  $1,300  apiece. 

The  Quinn  aide  is  legislative  director  Earl 
Whipple,  whose  bonus  was  SI. 386.  Whipple 
was  on  HUD'S  congressional  liaison  staff,  and 
was  a  political  appointee  serving  at  Kemp's 
pleasure.  Quinn's  press  secretary.  Mike 
Zabel.  said  the  bonus  to  Whipple  was  not  an 
llth-hour  award  but  the  result  of  a  review  of 
his  1992  work  record  by  his  departmental  su- 
periors. Whipple  is  proud  of  the  bonus.  Zabel 
said. 

HUD  referred  questions  about  the  process 
to  its  personnel  director.  Norman  Phelps, 
who  got  a  bonus  of  S4.720.  He  did  not  return 
telephone  calls. 

The  70  political  appointees  who  got  bo- 
nuses included  28  persons  who  were  listed 
only  as  special  assistant  or  staff  assistant.  8 
who  worked  in  advance  parties  for  Kemp's 
travels,  or  as  confidential  secretaries  to  top- 
echelon  officials.  Ten  others  worked  in  con- 
gressional and  intergovernmental  relations. 


Several  other  political  appointees  worked 
as  press  aides.  Kemp  in  1990  successfully 
waged  a  pitched  battle  against  efforts  by 
Sen.  Barbara  Mikulskl  to  cut  Kemp's  press 
office  to  the  bone. 

Dal  Col.  who  was  Kemp's  chief  of  staff  at 
HUD.  acknowledged  that  a  high  percentage, 
perhaps  a  majority  of  Kemp's  political  ap- 
pointees got  bonuses.  Dal  Col  said  all  HUD 
employees,  including  career  civil  servants 
are  eligible  for  bonuses. 

However,  career  HUD  employees,  who 
spoke  only  on  condition  they  not  be  identi- 
fied, said  that  at  the  beginning  of  Kemp's 
tenure  in  1989.  career  workers  were  told  they 
had  been  rated  too  highly  in  the  past. 

As  a  result,  the  sources  said,  many  of  the 
career  workers  who  had  been  getting  bonuses 
previously  were  denied  them  because  of  poor 
ratings  by  Kemp's  political  aids.  Those  who 
did  receive  the  bonuses,  they  said,  got  only  a 
flTiction  of  the  amounts  received  by  political 
appointees. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  is 
studying  the  rash  of  llth-hour  bonuses  paid 
to  Bush  administration  political  appointees 
at  the  request  of  President  Clinton.  An  0PM 
official  said  chances  are  all  the  bonuses  allo- 
cated to  Kemp's  political  appointees,  who 
have  left  the  agency  in  recent  months,  have 
been  paid. 

Bonuses  awarded  to  SES  officials  still  at 
HUD  may  still  be  in  the  pipeline. 

The  OPM  aid  said  Kemp  also  nominated 
high-rank  HUD  officials  for  Presidential 
Rank  bonuses  toward  the  end  of  his  term. 
The  number  of  these  proposed  awardees.  the 
total  amount  of  money  involved,  and  the 
date  on  which  Kemp  proposed  these  bonuses 
could  not  be  immediately  determined. 


AUTHORIZING  BIENNIAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  are  now 
on  Senate  Resolution  71.  funding  for 
the  committees  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  have 
only  three  amendments,  possibly,  that 
are  left.  One  I  think  can  be  accepted. 
The  other  one  we  just  have  a  question 
mark:  we  do  not  know  what  that  is. 
And  I  believe  the  third  one  is  close  to 
being  reconciled.  So  I  think  we  are 
very  close  to  accomplishing  the  final 
passage  of  Senate  Resolution  71. 

But.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one 
point  very  clear:  We  are  not  leaving 
here  today  until  this  resolution  is 
adopted.  I  have  already  talked  to  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  and  they  agree 
that  the  resolution  should  be  adopted 
today.  And  before  we  leave  here  today, 
we  will  agree  to  this  resolution.  It  may 
not  be  3  o'clock  and  it  may  not  be  4 
o'clock. 

But  I  encourage  the  Senators  from 
the  other  side  that  have  the  three  or 
four  amendments  to  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  come  forward  and  let  us  get 
rid  of  them.  Otherwise,  we  are  just 
going  to  be  here  and  we  are  going  to 
see  a  lot  of  quorum  calls,  and  people 
are  going  to  be  wanting  to  leave,  and 


we  will  not  have  flnished  the  resolu- 
tion. 

So  I  encourage  the  Senators  who 
have  amendments  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  see  if  we  cannot  work  our  way 
through  the  three  or  four  amendments 
that  are  left.  I  do  not  mind  staying 
here,  but  I  just  think  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  if  the  Senators  are  not  going  to 
come  forward  and  submit  their  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  seeing  no  Senator  here 
wishing  to  offer  an  amendment— I  will 
give  them  a  few  minutes — I  am  pre- 
pared to  move  to  third  reading.  That 
might  bring  some  Senators  to  the  floor 
if  we  attempt  to  go  to  third  reading. 

But.  under  the  circumstances.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  if 
it  takes  consent  at  this  time  that  I 
have  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  on 
a  matter  other  than  the  pending  mat- 
ter for  a  period  of  up  to  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  444  are 
located  in  today  s  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  62 

(Purpose:  To  make  it  the  order  of  the  Senate 
that  no  question  on  final  passage  of  any 
measure  and  no  question  on  the  adoption 
of  any  amendment  shall  be  put  if  it  con- 
tains an  unfunded  Federal  mandate) 
Mr.    McCONNELL.    Mr.    President.    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Cohen  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCON- 
NEixJ,  for  himself.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  Bl'r.vs.  and  Mr.  Cohen,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  62. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

UNFUNDED  FEDERAL  MANDATES 

Sec  .  (a)  It  is  the  order  of  the  Senate 
that  no  question  on  final  passage  of  any  bill, 
joint  resolution,  concurrent  resolution,  or 
resolution  and  no  question  on  the  adoption 


of  any  amendment  shall  be  put  if  it  contains 
an  unfunded  Federal  mandate  that  requires  a 
State  or  subdivision  of  a  State  to  take  ac- 
tion that  it  would  not  take  absent  the  man- 
date at  a  cost  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
incurred. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  only  by 
the  concurrence  of  three-fifths  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  in- 
creased public  attention  on  the  na- 
tional debt  has  to  some  extent  boxed  in 
some  of  our  colleagues  who  want  new 
Government  programs.  No  one  wants 
to  be  tagged  with  creating  a  new  tax  or 
raising  an  old  one.  No  one  wants  to  be 
blamed  for  proposing  an  offset  that  re- 
sults in  an  existing  program  cut.  The 
alternative,  increased  deficit  spending, 
is  no  longer  politically  painless.  It  is 
not  yet  as  painful  as  it  should  be,  but 
it  is  not  completely  painless. 

That  leaves  Congress  one  out,  un- 
funded Federal  mandates.  The  zeal  to 
be  seen  as  doing  something  combined 
with  the  lack  of  political  will  to  pay 
for  legislative  initiatives  is  crushing 
the  financial  back  of  our  States. 

Our  States  can  no  longer  afford  our 
legislative  initiatives.  We  think  we 
have  financial  pressures — the  States 
actually  have  to  balance  their  budgets. 
We  are  making  that  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  do. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing 
would  not  altogether  ban  unfunded 
mandates,  though  that  action  has  some 
merit.  The  amendment  would  make  it 
more  difficult  to  dump  unfunded  man- 
dates on  States.  It  would  amend  the 
nonstatutory  standing  orders  not  em- 
braced in  the  rules  and  resolutions  af- 
fecting the  business  of  the  Senate  to 
say  that: 

It  is  the  order  of  the  Senate  that  no  ques- 
tion on  final  passage  of  any  bill,  joint  resolu- 
tion, concurrent  resolution,  or  resolution 
and  no  question  on  the  adoption  of  any 
amendment  shall  be  put  if  it  contains  an  un- 
funded Federal  mandate  that  requires  a 
State  or  subdivision  of  a  State  to  take  ac- 
tion that  it  would  not  take  absent  the  man- 
date at  a  cost  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
incurred. 

That  is  lawyer  talk  for  unfunded 
mandates.  The  provision  may  be 
waived  only  by  concurrence  with  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  would  be 
that  we  could  not  be  so  cavalier  in 
passing  bills  that  make  us  look  good 
but  stick  States  with  a  tab.  Our  un- 
funded mandates  have  been  making 
Governors  and  State  legislatures  do 
the  hard  work  of  prioritizing,  cutting 
programs  or  raising  taxes.  As  President 
Clinton  calls  upon  Americans  to  sac- 
rifice and  Congress  prepares  to  raise 
taxes,  we  must  no  longer  shirk  fiscal 
responsibility  by  dumping  unfunded 
Federal  mandates  on  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  froiji  a 
variety  of  different  organizations  sup- 
porting this  amendment  which  I  would 
like  to  make  reference  to  dated  Feb- 
ruary 25: 


Dear  Senator  McConnell:  The  groups 
listed  below  would  like  to  thank  you  for  in- 
troducing the  mandate  relief  amendment. 
State  and  local  officials  and  the  education 
community  have  long  deciied  the  problem  of 
unfunded  Federal  mandates.  Over  the  years. 
States  and  local  governments  have  seen  au- 
thority over  their  budgets  decline  as  more 
resources  are  devoted  to  Federal  priorities. 
Similarly,  educational  institutions  have 
seen  their  appropriations  fall  as  States  shift 
their  fiscal  resources  to  address  Federal  re- 
quirements. We  encourage  you  to  work  for 
the  passage  of  mandate  relief  legislation.  If 
we  can  be  of  service  in  any  way.  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  us. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  signed  by  the 
following  organizations:  The  Associa- 
tion of  Community  College  Trustees; 
the  American  Association  of  Commu- 
nity Colleges;  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Colleges  and  Universities; 
the  Government  Finance  Officers  Asso- 
ciation; the  Illinois  General  Assembly; 
the  Midwestern  Universities  Alliance; 
the  National  Association  of  Counties; 
the  National  Association  of  State 
Auditors,  Comptrollers  and  Treasurers: 
the  National  Association  of  State 
Treasurers;  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges; the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures;  the  National  Governors 
Association;  the  New  York  Legislature: 
the  Office  of  Governor  Wilson;  and  the 
Western  Governors  Association. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  considerable  sentiment  out  in  the 
country  that  we  ought  to  simply  not  do 
this  anymore,  not  pass  these  unfunded 
mandates.  But  that  is  not  what  my 
amendment  suggests.  My  amendment 
simply  says  that  if  we  are  going  to  do 
that,  we  ought  to  at  least  achieve  a 
three-fifths  vote. 

On  that  observation.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GREGG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  think  it  is  long  over- 
due and  very  appropriate  for  this  Sen- 
ate to  consider  at  this  time  the  matter 
of  a  rules  amendment.  There  is  prob- 
ably nothing  that  is  more  of  a  scourge- 
to  the  States,  counties,  and  cities  in 
their  process  of  developing  their  budg- 
ets than  the  unfunded  mandates  which 
come  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Those  mandates  pervert  the  purpose  in 
the  budgeting  authority  of  the  States, 
counties,  and  cities  causing  them  to 
make  decisions  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  make  and  forcing  them  to 
expend  resources  in  a  manner  which 
they  might  not  choose  if  they  had  the 
opportunity. 

It  is  certainly  the  right  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Federal  Government,  ob- 
viously, to  decide  on  policies  which  im- 
pact the  States,  impact  the  counties 
and  impact  the  cities.  But  when  those 
policies  force  those  levels  of  govern- 
ment— the    States,    the   counties,   and 


the  cities — to  expend  money,  then  I  be- 
lieve we  have  gone  too  far.  If  we  feel 
strongly  enough  about  an  issue  that  we 
wish  to  pass  a  law  to  enforce  action  on 
the  States  and  the  counties  and  the 
cities,  then  we  ought  to  pay  for  the 
costs  which  we  create  as  a  result  of 
that  issue.  It  is  unfair,  it  is  inappropri- 
ate for  us  to  be  taking  credit  for  the 
public  policy  decisions  which  we  make 
but  not  be  willing  to  pay  the  costs  of 
those  public  policy  decisions  which 
must  be  borne. 

In  many  communities,  the  tax  dol- 
lars of  those  communities  are  raised 
through  property  taxes,  and  those  tax 
dollars  are  near  and  dear  to  the  people 
they  are  taken  from.  People  who  pay 
those  tax  dollars  would  like  to  have 
some  control  over  their  locally  raised 
funds.  They  go  for  education,  they  go 
for  police,  they  go  for  fire.  But  in  al- 
most every  community  across  this 
country,  the  locally  raised  funds  are 
not  being  expended  today  on  behalf  of 
locally  directed  initiatives,  but  are 
being  expended  as  a  result  of 
directiveness  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  is  not  right.  It  is  not  fair. 

If  the  Federal  Government  wishes  to 
direct  public  policy,  then  it  should  pay 
for  that  public  policy  through  Federal 
revenues.  It  should  not  require  that 
local  governments  use  up  their  tax 
bases,  whether  they  are  property  taxes, 
local  sales  tax,  or  local  income  tax.  It 
should  not  require  those  local  tax  reve- 
nues and  tax  sources  be  applied  to  Fed- 
eral programs,  rather  Federal  pro- 
grams should  be  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  proposal  that  has  been  put  for- 
ward here  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  a  reasonable  one.  It  does  not 
say  that  we  should  ban  outright  un- 
funded mandates.  I  happen  to  feel  we 
should  ban  unfunded  mandates,  and  in 
fact.  I  will  be  introducing  legislation 
later  on  in  this  session,  with  many  co- 
sponsors,  especially  new  Members  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  which 
will  accomplish  just  that.  But  what 
this  proposal  does  is  say  that  if  we  are 
going  to  take  this  extraordinary  step 
of  saying  to  a  local  Government,  we 
are  going  to  spend  the  money  that  you 
raise  rather  than  the  money  that  we 
raise,  if  we  are  going  to  take  this  ex- 
traordinary step  of  mandating  on  to 
our  local  governments  costs  which 
they  may  not  want  to  incur  and  which 
they  may  think  are  inappropriate  rel- 
ative to  the  proper  priorities  which 
they  put  in  place  for  spending  their 
money,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pass  that  legislation  with  a  super- 
majority  and  that  makes  sense. 

I  cannot  believe,  quite  honestly,  that 
there  is  not  a  Senator  who  has  gone 
back  to  their  State  who  has  not  had  a 
fairly  continuous  complaint  or  series  of 
complaints  coming  from  their  local  of- 
ficials, whether  they  are  county  offi- 
cials. State  officials,  or  community  of- 
ficials, or  from  the  private  sector  offi- 
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turned  to  his  or  her  State  and  not 
found  that  there  is  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  put  an  end  to  this  practice 
which  the  Federal  Government  has 
pursued  with  such  enthusiasm  over  the 
last  10  years. 

This  is  really  a  phenomenon  that  has 
gained  in  momentum  in  the  last  10  to 
12  years.  As  we  have  been  confronting 
these  significant  deficits  at  the  Federal 
level,  the  pressure  to  undertake  public 
policy  action  which  incur  costs  have 
been  restricted  by  our  lack  of  revenues 
at  the  Federal  level. 

In  response  to  that  restriction,  we 
have  seen  this  new— not  new — but  this 
expansion  of  this  phenomenon  known 
as  unfunded  mandates  where  we  still 
want  to  pass  public  policy  that  impacts 
public  spending,  but  we  are  not  willing 
to  pay  for  it  any  longer.  Rather,  we  are 
going  to  pass  the  policy,  we  are  going 
to  send  the  bills  to  the  towns,  to  the 
cities,  to  the  counties,  to  the  States  to 
pay.  and  it  is  not  fair  and  it  is  not 
right. 

If  we  want  to  be  responsible  as  a  body 
and  as  a  Government  when  we  pass 
these  programs,  we  should  pay  for 
them.  What  we  should  not  be  doing  is 
passing  these  programs  and  then  ask- 
ing the  local  communities.  States,  and 
the  counties  to  pay  for  them. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  think  this  is  a  superb 
amendment  and  I  certainly  hope  that 
other  Senators  will  be  attracted  to  it. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  who.  of  course,  was  re- 
cently a  Governor  and  experienced  this 
problem  firsthand  and  the  work  he  has 
done  in  this  area.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  legislation  I  know  he  is  develop- 
ing: and  in  all  likelihood  I  will  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  that  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  most  important  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
something  in  general  I  oppose.  In  1987, 
I  submitted  an  amendment.  It  was  in 
dollars  rather  than  a  percentage  of  the 
Senate  Chamber,  a  $50  million  man- 
date. A  point  of  order  was  made 
£igainst  anything  over  that  amount. 
Then  we  would  have  to  go  through  the 
normal  process.  I  have  been  a  Gov- 
ernor. I  understand  what  we  do  to 
States. 

But  also  there  are  some  things  I  like 
that  I  am  going  to  pay  a  percentage  of. 
and  if  41  Senators  here  do  not  like  it. 
then  my  State  does  not  get  it  under 
this  amendment  because  it  is  said  that 
three-fifths  of  the  Senate  has  to  agree. 

My  State  is  going  to  want  health 
care.  My  State  is  going  to  call  a  special 


session  to  try  to  do  its  own  health  care, 
as  the  Senator  probably  understands 
the  problems  of  various  and  sundry 
States. 

Now.  if  my  State  is  willing  to  pay 
some  funds  under  health  care  and  oth- 
ers do  not  like  that,  then  a  minority  of 
the  Senate  would  prevent  my  State 
from  having  health  care  because  it 
would  be  somewhat  a  percentage  of  un- 
funded mandates. 

What  about  the  highway  program.  80- 
20.  70-30?  We  are  not  funding  100  per- 
cent of  that.  Is  the  Senator  opposed  to 
the  highway  program?  That  is  an  un- 
funded mandate. 

And  so  I  would  say  it  was  more  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  rather  than  three- 
fifths.  It  may  be  a  good  spending  bill:  it 
may  be  a  positive  bill.  It  may  be  wel- 
fare reform.  What  is  wrong  with  wel- 
fare reform?  Well,  if  some  in  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  like  it,  41  did  not  like  it, 
why  then  we  do  not  get  welfare  reform. 
We  may  be  requiring  the  States  to  do 
more  than  they  are  now.  Many  States 
are.  Maybe  the  Senators  State  has.  I 
am  not  sure.  I  think  the  dollar  amount 
is  probably  better  than 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Through  the  Chair.  I  will 
be  glad  to. 

Mr.  GREGG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GREGG.  How  we  get  there,  how 
we  get  to  this  end.  limiting  unfunded 
mandates  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
number  of  ways.  You  can  cut  the  pie  a 
number  of  ways.  If  the  Senator  would 
like  at  this  time  to  reoffer  the  proposal 
that  the  Senator  made — and  I  was  not 
in  the  body  at  the  time  but  I  am  sure 
I  would  have  been  supportive  of  it — I 
would  agree  by  unanimous  consent  to 
accept  it  and  put  it  in  the  rules  right 
now. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  would  be  a  statutory 
provision,  and  it  is  a  money  amount 
rather  than  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  Lim- 
iting it  to  three-fifths  rather  than  a 
majority,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  may 
be  a  question  of  whether  it  changes  the 
rules  or  even  under  a  resolution  it 
overrides  statutory  provisions. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield.  I  feel  like  I  am  getting  whipped 
here. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  The  Senator  had 
earlier,  it  seems  to  me — I  could  stand 
corrected,  but  looking  at  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  April  7.  1987,  it  was  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  had  in- 
troduced legislation  that  would  pro- 
hibit Congress  from  imposing  unfunded 
mandates  upon  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  simply  established — this  is  an 
explanation  of  the  bill  the  Senator  in- 
troduced April  7,  1987— "simply  estab- 
lishes a  procedural  red  flag  to  ensure 
that  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  true  fis- 
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cal  impact  of  the  requirements  Con- 
gress imposes  upon  these  governments. 
This  bill  would  create  a  point  of  order 
against  legislation  which  imposes  a  net 
cost  of  $50  million  or  more  and  States 
and  localities." 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  for  my  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire  but  the 
thought  occurred  to  me,  as  the  author 
of  this  amendment,  I  have  the  right  to 
modify  the  amendment.  If  I  could  mod- 
ify my  amendment  consistent  with  the 
legislation  the  Senator  had  previously 
supported,  would  that  then  make  it  ac- 
ceptable      to       the       Senator      from 

Kentucky? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  say  to  my  friend  that  I 
have  been  trying  this  for  some  time.  It 
has  fallen  for  some  5  years  now.  All  of 
a  sudden  it  becomes  the  thing  to  do. 
Maybe  I  was  before  my  time. 

But  let  me  ask  the  two  Senators  if 
we  could  get  together  and  let  me  talk 
with  some  folks  to  be  sure  that  we 
clear  the  decks.  It  needs  to  go  through 
the  Finance  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees I  think  before  we  can  approve 
it. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  is  still  yield- 
ing. I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  set 
this  amendment  aside  for  a  period  of 
time  and  let  us  discuss  it,  provided  we 
have  the  right  to  bring  it  back  up 
later. 

Mr.  FORD.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  that 
but  I  do  not  see  anybody  else  around 
here  with  an  amendment. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator McCONNELL  of  Kentucky  be  set 
aside  tempora.-ily  so  that  we  might  dis- 
cuss it  and  at  some  point  it  be  appro- 
priate to  bring  it  back  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding then  that  we  would  revisit 
this  issue  later  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FORD.  This  bill  will  be  finished 
today.  It  does  not  make  any  difference: 
4  o'clock.  5  o'clock,  6  o'clock,  whatever 
it  is.  we  are  going  to  finish  the  bill 
today,  and  the  Senator's  amendment 
will  be  considered  either  with  an  agree- 
ment or  stand  alone  as  he  now  has  it. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator Smith  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

We  only  have  two  other  amendments 
I  think  that  are  out  there.  I  believe  one 
is  by  Senator  Brown,  and  basically 
that  would  be  acceptable.  If  we  could 
have  Senator  Brown  here  or  if  the  staff 
will  give  me  his  amendment.  I  would  be 
glad  to  propose  it  and  get  it  behind  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
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have  Senator  Brown  here  or  if  the  staff 
will  give  me  his  amendment.  I  would  be 
glad  to  propose  it  and  get  it  behind  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  has  an 
amendment  that  is  acceptable.  I  yield 
the  floor  so  he  might  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

AME.NDMENT  NO.  63 

(Purpose;  To  ensure  that  unspent  Senate 
committee  funds  are  not  carried  over) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  63. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

••fNEXPENDED  SURPLUSES 

"Sec  .  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  funds 
appropriated  from  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
the  operation  of  the  United  States  Senate 
are  subject  to  requirements  similar  to  those 
imposed  on  funds  appropriated  from  the 
Treasury  for  the  operation  of  executive 
branch  agencies  or  departments,  in  regard  to 
the  availability  of  appropriated  funds  beyond 
the  time  periods  for  which  such  funds  are  ai>- 
propriated.  no  committee  of  the  Senate  may 
carry  over  an  unexpended  balance  beyond 
March  1.  1995.". 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  has  been  cleared  on  the  major- 
ity side.  It  simply  puts  in  place  our  in- 
tention to  treat  potential  rollover 
funds  from  the  Senate  committees  the 
same  way  that  other  expenditures  by 
this  Congress  are  treated.  What  it  does 
is  clearly  express  our  intent  that  roll- 
overs in  the  future  be  prohibited.  It 
does  not  affect  the  potential  rollovers 
this  year.  I  ask  that  at  this  point  a 
factsheet  on  the  amendment  and  a  list 
of  agencies  and  programs  that  do  not 
have  the  same  luxury  that  we  have  of 
carrying  forward  unexpended  balances 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Brown  Amendment  to  S.  Res.  71 

straightforward  committee  budgeting 
What  does  it  do? 

Prevents  Committees  from   carrying  for- 
ward surpluses  after  March  1.  1995. 
Why  is  it  necessary? 

We  owe  America's  taxpayers  honesty  in 
budgeting.  If  we  want  to  spend  more  money, 
we  should  not  try  to  finesse  the  public — our 
proposals  should  be  clear  and  unambiguous. 
The  current  proposal,  permitting  unexpended 
surpluses  to  "roll"  forward  [50  percent  to  the 
Committees,  the  remainder  into  a  "special 
reserve")  actually  increases  what  Commit- 
tees are  authorized  to  spend  in  the  coming 
year. 

S.  Res.  71  provides  $55,696,936  through 
March  1,  1994. 

Through  September  1993  the  Resolution 
also  authorizes  the  use  of  the  lesser  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  unexpended  balances  or  a  fixed 
sum  of  $3,186,225  divided  among  the  commit- 
tees. 

S.  Res.  71  also  places  the  remainder  of  the 
unexpended  balances  in  a  "special  reserve" 
to  be  used  by  Committee  Chairmen/Ranking 
Members  on  a  for  emergency  needs. 

a.  Unexpended  Committee  Balances: 
$11,334,836  (as  of  Feb.  12.  1993). 

b.  Projected  Unexpended  Balances: 
$5,378,117  (on  Feb.  28.  1993). 

Total  Available  for  Committees.  S.  Res.  71: 
$61,075,052  (Using  (b)  Projected  Unexpended 
Balances),  or 

Total  Available  for  Committees,  S.  Res.  71: 
$67,031,771  (Using  (a)  Unexpended  Balances  as 
of  2/12). 

In  either  case.  S.  Res.  62.  the  1991-92  spend- 
ing resolution,  authorized  only  $60,391,993  in 
Committee  spending.  S.  Res.  71  authorizes  an 
increase  in  Committee  spending: 

Smallest  increase:  $683,059. 

Largest  increase:  $6,639,778. 

Permitting  carryover  does  not  decrease 
Committee  requests,  it  increases  them. 

In  past  years,  carryover  has  never  saved 
money.  In  fact,  for  requests  for  the  next  two 
years  Committees  have  requested  increases 
in  their  funding  even  though  they  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  forward  a  percentage  of  their 
excess.  For  instance: 

Environment  Committee: 

Surplus:  $275,000. 

Request:  9  percent  increase. 

Finance  Committee: 

Surplus:  $255,238. 

Request:  16.79  percent  increase. 

Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

Surplus:  $532,019. 

Request:  4.89  percent. 

Judiciary: 

Surplus:  $245,000. 

Request:  2.89  percent  increase. 

Intelligence  Committee: 

Surplus:  $500,000. 

Request:  15.40  percent  increase. 

Small  Business: 

Surplus:  $128,545. 

Request:  0.22  percent  Increase. 

Governmental  Affairs: 

Surplus:  $602,300. 

Request:  2.6  percent  increase. 

Armed  Services: 

Surplus:  $486,064. 

Request:  3.93  percent  increase. 

Total  Committee  Requests:  0.63  percent  in- 
crease. 

Rollover  and  "padding"  in  legislative  ap- 
propriations to  accomodate  it.  permits  Sen- 
ate Committees  to  circumvent  restrictions 
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governmental  agencies  must  comply 


most 
with: 

The  vast  majority  of  executive  branch 
agencies  as  well  as  the  judicial  branch  lose 
their  unexpended  surpluses  each  year.  Only 
those  which  Congress  specifically  exempts 
by  law  may  "carryover"  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance. 

In  most  instances,  this  permits  multi-year 
contracts  and  long-term  U.S.  government 
commitments  to  be  fulfilled.  This  authority 
is  seldom  extended  to  agencies  for  salaries 
and  expense  accounts. 

How  is  the  Senate  able  to  carry  over  unex- 
pended balances? 

By  insuring  that  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriations bill  includes  enough  "excess"  to 
accomodate  projected  committee  "rollover." 

In  an  era  of  purported  deficit  reduction, 
adding  enough  excess  to  cover  a  Senate 
"rollover"  that  amounts  to  a  spending  in- 
crease is  a  luxury  the  United  States  cannot 
afford. 

Agencies  and  programs  not  authorized  to 
carry  unexpended  balances  forward: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities. 

Veterans  Direct  Loan  Program  Account. 

Veterans  Loan  Guaranty  FYogram  Ac- 
count. 

Veterans  Education  Loan  Fund  Program 
Account. 

VHA  Medical  Care  (limited  exceptions). 

VHA  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research. 

VHA  Health  Professional  Program. 

VHA  Health  Professional  Education  Loan 
Payment  Program. 

VHA  Medical  Administration,  Miscellane- 
ous Operating  Expenses. 

VHA  Transitional  Housing  Loan  Program. 

Operating  expenses  for  the  Veterans  Na- 
tional Cemetery  System. 

Veterans  Kept  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Payments  of  Operation  of  Low-Income 
Housing  Projects. 

Housing  Counseling  Assistance. 

FHA-Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance  Program 
Account. 

FHA-General  and  Special  Risk  Program 
Account. 

Guarantees  of  Mortgage-backed  securities 
loan  guarantee  program. 

Management  and  Administration. 

Office  of  Inspector  General. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  Of- 
fice of  Environmental  Quality. 

National  Space  Council— Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses. 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

The  Points  of  Light  Foundation. 

Disaster  Assistance  Direct  Loan  Program 
Accounts— S&E. 

Office  of  Inspector  General. 

Emergency  Management  Planning  and  As- 
sistance. 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Consumer  Information  Center. 

NASA 

Research  &  Program  Management. 
Office  of  Inspector  General. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Presidential  Inauguration. 

Trauma  Care  Fund. 

Public  Safety  and  Justice. 

Public  Education  System. 

Starplex  Fund. 

Cable  Television  Enterprise  Fund. 
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Lottery  and  Charitable  Games  Enterprise 
Fund. 
Furlough  Adjustment. 
Capital  Outlay. 

NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  ADMINISTRATION 

Central  Liquidity  Facility. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  REINVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

Payment  to  the  Neighborhood  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Salaries  and  Expenses. 

FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 

FSLIC  Resolution  Fund. 

FDIC  Affordable  Housing  Program. 

Bank  Enterprise  Program. 

RESOLUTION  TRUST  CORPORATION 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

USDA  Rental  Payments. 

Building  Operation  and  Maintenance. 

Economic  Research  Service. 

National  Agricultural  Statistics  Service. 

World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board. 

Alternative  Ag  Research  and  Commer- 
cialization. 

Agricultural  Research  Service. 

National  Agricultural  Library. 

Salaries  for  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service. 

Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service. 

Salaries  and  Expenses  for  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service. 

Inspection  and  Weighing  Service. 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Service. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration. 

Farm  Income  Stabilization. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service — Salaries  and  Expenses. 

Administrative  and  Operating  Expenses — 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

Reimbursement  for  net  realized  losses; 

Operations  for  Hazardous  Waste  Manage- 
ment: and 

General  Sales  Manager 

Solid  Conservation  Service: 

River  Basin  Surveys  and  Investigations: 
and 

Watershed  Planning. 

Rural  Development  Administration. 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  Program 
Account; 

Rental  Assistance  Program; 

Self-Help  Housing  Land  Development  Fund 
Program  Account; 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  Pro- 
gram Account; 

State  Medication  Grants; 

Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  Pro- 
gram Account; 

Rural  Development  Loan  Fund  Program 
Account; 

Rural  Development  Grants; 

Solid  Waste  Management  Grants: 

Emergency  Community  Water  Assistance 
Grants;  and 

Salaries  and  Expenses. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration: 

Rural  Telephone  Bank  Program  Account; 

Rural  Economic  Development  Loans  Pro- 
gram Account;  and 

Salaries  and  Expenses. 

Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program. 

Food  Program  Administration. 

Human  Nutrition  Information  Services. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Services. 

Debt  Restructuring  Under  the  Enterprise 
for  the  Americas. 

Short-term  Export  Credit. 


Intermediate  Export  Credit. 
Emerging  Democracies  Export  Credit. 
CCC  Export  Loans  Program  Account. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Food  and  Drug  Administration: 

Salaries  and  Expenses;  and 

FDA  Rental  Payments. 

Health  Education  Assistance  Loans  Pro- 
gram. 

Centers  for  Disease  Control— Disease  Con- 
trol. Research  and  Training. 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

National  Cancer  Institute. 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research; 

National  Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Diges- 
tive and  Kidney  Disease; 

National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism; 

National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse; 

National  Institute  on  Mental  Health; 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
orders and  Stroke; 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases; 

National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Services; 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  & 
Human  Development; 

National  Eye  Institute; 

National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences; 

National  Institute  on  Aging; 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal Skin  Diseases; 

National  Institute  on  Deafness  and  Other 
Communications  Disorders; 

National  Center  for  Research  Resources: 

National  Center  for  Nursing  Research; 

National  Center  for  Human  Genome  Re- 
search: 

National  Library  of  Medicine:  and 

Office  of  the  Director. 

Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices Administration — Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health— 99  percent. 

Health  Care  Policy  Research. 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration- 
Payments  to  Health  Care  Trust  Funds. 

Refugee  Assistance. 

Community  Services  Block  Grants. 

Aging  Services  Programs. 

Office  of  Inspector  General. 

Office  for  Civil  Rights. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Financial  Management  Service. 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission. 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Office  of  Inspector  General. 

U.S.  Parole  Commission— Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission- 
Salaries  and  Expenses. 

U.S.  Marshals  Service— Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses. 

Radiation  Exposure  Compensation — Ad- 
ministrative Expenses. 

87  percent  of  funding  for  Organized  Crime 
Drug  Enforcement. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations — ^95  per- 
cent of  Salaries  and  Expenses. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration— 97  per- 
cent of  Salaries  and  Expenses. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service- 
More  than  90  percent  of  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses. 

Federal  Prison  System— 97  percent  of  Sala- 
ries and  Expenses. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights— Salaries  and 
Expenses. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion—Salaries and  Expenses. 

Federal  Communications  Commission — 
Salaries  and  Elxi>en8es. 


Federal  Maritime  Commission— Salaries 
and  Expanses. 

Federal  Trade  Commission— Salaries  and 
Expenses. 

Securities  and  Elxchange  Commission— Sal- 
aries and  Expenses. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Coastal  Zone  Management  Fund. 
Fishing  Vessel  Obligations  Guarantees. 
Office  of  Inspector  General. 
Economic  Development  Administration: 
Economic    Development    Assistance    I*ro- 
grams;  and 
Salaries  and  Expenses. 

THE  JUDICIAL  BRANCH 

U.S.  Supreme  Court^Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals— Salaries  and 
Ex[>enses. 

U.S.  Court  of  International  Trade — Sala- 
ries and  Expenses. 

Courts  of  Appeal.  District  Courts,  and  oth- 
ers— Salaries  and  Expenses. 

Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts- 
Salaries  and  Expenses. 

National  Commission  on  Judicial  Dis- 
cipline/Removal—Salaries and  Expenses. 

U.S.  Sentencing  Commissions— Salaries 
and  Expenses. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Salaries  and  Expenses. 

Office  of  Inspector  General. 

Representation  Allowances. 

Protection  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Offi- 
cials. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

U.S.  Information  Agency: 

Salaries  and  Expenses: 

Office  of  Inspector  General; 

Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowship  Program 
Trust  Fund;  and 

East-West  Center. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard  Operating  Expenses. 

Coast  Guard  Reserve  Training. 

FAA  Operations. 

FAA  Aircraft  Purchase  Loan  Guarantee 
Program. 

Federal  Highway  Administration  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Grants. 

Fed  Railroad  Administration  National 
Magnetic  Levitation  Prototype  Develop- 
ment. 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General. 

Panama  Canal  Commission— Revolving 
Fund. 

OTHER 

Marine  Mammal  Commission. 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Small  Business  Administration: 
Office  of  Inspector  General:  and 
Business  Loans  Program  Account. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  review  this. 
I  would  like  to  delay  final  action  on 
this  amendment  until  the  Senator  has 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  it. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  ranking  member  on 


the  Rules  Committee,  is  here.  He  has 
reviewed  the  amendment  that  was  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  and  we  are 
both  now  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment.  For  the  majority  side,  I  do 
accept  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  am  prepared 
to  accept  it  also.  I  just  informed  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  we  all  real- 
ize that  there  will  be  another  election 
involved  in  the  Senate,  and  before  this 
takes  place,  if  another  Senate  decides 
to  reallocate  some  of  these  funds  in  the 
future,  this  does  not  tie  their  hands.  I 
agree  that  this  is  a  good  concept.  We 
do  not  like  committees  to  carry  over 
funds.  I  approve  of  the  basis  of  this  res- 
olution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  63)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SIMON).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  McConnell 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  62 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  make  it  out  of  order 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill, 
joint  resolution,  or  amendment  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  placing  an  un- 
funded Federal  mandate  on  the  States 
or  subdivisions  thereof.  The  amend- 
ment would  allow  a  waiver  by  a  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  Senate. 

What  this  would  mean,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  Senate  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  supermajority  of  60 
votes  in  order  to  amend  existing  Fed- 
eral mandates  on  the  States  or  to  cre- 
ate new  ones  for  a  host  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  the  President  has  indi- 
cated that  he  believes  the  States 
should  be  required  to  pay  a  share  of  the 
cost  of  defaults  on  student  loans.  At 
the  present  time,  these  defaults  cost 
the  Federal  Government  as  much  as  $3 
billion  annually.  If  the  States  were 
mandated  to  pay  a  portion  of  these  de- 
faults, it  might  well  encour£ige  States 


to  help  ensure  that  students  repay 
their  loans  rather  than  defaulting  on 
them.  Under  this  amendment,  a  vote  to 
require  the  States  to  share  in  the  cost 
of  defaults  on  the  student  loans  would 
require  a  60-vote  waiver. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  could  speak 
at  considerable  length  to  indicate  the 
problems  that  would  confront  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  event  this  order  were  to  be 
approved. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
concerning  the  procedural  approach, 
being  used  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell]. 

Under  this  amendment,  and  I  read  as 
follows: 

It  is  the  order  of  the  Senate  that  no  ques- 
tion on  final  passage  of  any  bill,  joint  resolu- 
tion, concurrent  resolution,  or  resolution 
and  no  question  on  the  adoption  of  any 
amendment  shall  be  put 

I  will  halt  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment at  that  point.  "No  question  shall 
be  put." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  an  amend- 
ment or  other  matter  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  no  Senator  seeks  recognition, 
and  in  the  event  a  time  agreement  has 
run  its  course,  the  Chair  is  required  to 
put  the  question,  under  the  rules  and 
precedents  of  the  Senate.  This  proposed 
order  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCon- 
nell] would  have  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing such  precedents  out  of  the  window. 

So,  hereafter,  when  a  question  arises 
dealing  with  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates which  require  a  State  or  subdivi- 
sion to  take  certain  action,  under  Sen- 
ator McCoNNELL's  amendment,  when 
all  debate  had  ceased,  even  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  time  agreement,  it  seems 
to  me  the  Chair  would  not  be  able  to 
put  the  question.  All  time,  let  us  say, 
has  expired;  the  question  is  before  the 
Senate:  no  Senator  rises  to  seek  rec- 
ognition. What  does  the  Chair  do? 
Under  the  current  rules  and  precedents 
of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  automatically 
puts  the  question.  But  not  so.  if  the 
pending  amendment  by  Mr.  McConnell 
is  agreed  to. 

We  often  hear  Senators  say,  "I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution,"  or,  "I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment." 
There  is  no  such  motion  under  the  Sen- 
ate rules.  When  a  Senator  "moves,"  he 
makes  a  motion.  There  is  no  such  mo- 
tion under  Senate  rules.  There  is  no 
need  for  such  in  the  Senate.  Just  sit 
down.  Take  your  seat.  And  when  no 
Senator  seeks  recognition,  the  Chair 
will  automatically  put  the  question  on 
the  matter  pending  before  the  Senate. 
The  Chair  will  say,  the  question  is  thus 
and  so:  those  in  favor  will  say  "aye" 
and  those  opposed  "no."  and  so  on.  The 
Chair  automatically  does  that  under 
the  precedents  and  rules  that  have  gov- 
erned the  debates  and  actions  of  the 
Senate  for  these  many,  many  decades. 

But  Mr.  McCONNELL's  amendment 
would  say  that  no  question  on  the 
adoption  of  any  amendment  shall  be 


put  if  it  contains  an  unfunded  Federal 
mandate. 

Second,  what  would  the  Senate  do 
under  rule  XXII  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  were  to  become  an  order  of 
the  Senate?  Suppose  a  question  arose 
in  the  Senate  on  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  that  contained  an  un- 
funded Federal  mandate  requiring  a 
State  or  subdivision  of  a  State  to  take 
certain  action,  and  suppose  that 
amendment  were  filibustered.  We  have 
not  had  a  good  filibuster  around  the 
Senate  in  a  long  time,  but  under  the 
rules,  there  is  always  the  possibility. 
Suppose  cloture  is  invoked  on  that 
amendment.  What  happens  when  clo- 
ture is  invoked  under  the  rules? 

Under  the  rules,  at  a  certain  point, 
which  I  will  not  elaborate  on,  the  Chair 
will  put  the  question:  Is  it  the  sense — 
in  the  event  a  cloture  motion  has  been 
introduced,  the  Chair  will  put  the  ques- 
tion: Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

Now,  if  that  question  is  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn,  then 
what  happens?  Well,  without  going  into 
detail,  there  is  a  point  that  is  reached 
eventually  after  which  the  Chair  will 
have  to  put  the  question  on  that 
amendment.  Let  us  say  that  cloture 
has  been  invoked  and  rule  XXII  has  run 
its  course  and  the  time  comes  when  the 
matter  is  to  be  put  to  a  vote. 

The  rule  says,  after  no  more  than  30 
hours  of  consideration  of  the  measure, 
motion,  or  other  matter  on  which  clo- 
ture is  invoked,  the  Senate  shall  pro- 
ceed without  any  further  debate  on  any 
question  to  vote  on  the  final  disposi- 
tion thereof,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
amendments  not  then  actually  pending 
before  the  Senate  at  that  time,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  motions,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera. 

The  Senate  shall  proceed  to  a  vote. 
What  does  the  pending  amendment 
say? 

This  amendment,  in  effect,  says  we 
should  disregard  rule  XXII  after  clo- 
ture has  been  invoked.  The  rule  has 
run  its  course.  But  no  question  on  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  shall  be 
put. 

So  then  therein  lies  another  problem. 
First  of  all,  we  have  the  problem  when 
a  time  agreement  has  expired  and  the 
Chair  is  to  put  the  vote,  all  time  has 
been  used  or  yielded  back,  the  Chair 
has  put  the  vote,  the  Chair  cannot  put 
the  vote  on  this  question.  What  are  we 
to  do?  Do  we  just  go  on  and  on  and  on? 
The  time  has  run  out.  There  can  be  no 
further  debate.  All  time  has  been  used 
or  yielded  back.  The  Chair  cannot  put 
the  question.  What  do  we  do?  Under  the 
Senator's  pending  amendment,  we 
could  not  debate  the  matter  further, 
but  we  also  could  not  vote.  The  Senate 
could  not  work  its  will.  We  would  be  in 
limbo." 

Point  No.  2,  as  I  said,  has  to  do  with 
the  situation  when  cloture  is  being  in- 
voked. 
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Mr.  President,  ordinarily  the  rules 
can  be  changed  in  ways  that  are  set 
forth  under  the  rules.  But  a  day's  no- 
tice in  writing  should  be  given.  This 
amendment  does  not  require  that.  It 
does  not  mention  a  change  in  the  rules, 
per  se.  It  does  not  say  anything  about 
changing  any  rule. 

Presently,  a  proposed  change  in  the 
Senate  rules,  if  it  were  filibustered, 
would  require  two-thirds,  a  super- 
majority,  to  cut  off  a  filibuster. 

But  not  so  with  this  order.  It  does 
not  propose,  on  its  face,  any  rules 
change,  and,  therefore,  does  not  require 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  shut  off  a  fili- 
buster. However,  it  does,  in  effect, 
change  Senate  rules  and  precedents.  If 
a  filibuster  were  to  occur  on  the 
McConnell  amendment,  as  it  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  only  a 
three-fifths  majority  would  be  required 
to  shut  off  the  filibuster.  Yet,  it  would 
change  Senate  rules  and  precedents. 

So,  it  gets  around  the  two-thirds  re- 
quirement, does  it  not?  I  have  another 
problem  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  high  regard 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell].  He  has 
been  lately  appointed  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  I  chair,  and  I  know  that  he  will 
be  an  effective  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  have  heard  that  Mr.  McCon- 
nell is  a  good  lawyer.  I  have  never 
practiced  law.  But.  Mr.  President,  a 
person  does  not  have  to  practice  law  to 
read  the  Constitution.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  in  Congress  have  from 
time  to  time  is.  we  fail  to  go  back  and 
read  the  Constitution.  I  try  to  make  it 
a  point  to  read  the  Constitution  during 
every  break.  Read  the  Constitution.  It 
is  much  like  reading  the  Bible.  Every 
time  I  read  the  Constitution.  I  find 
something  there  that  I  had  not  noticed 
before. 

So  we  Senators  ought  to  read  the 
Constitution  often. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  good  lawyer 
knows  where  to  find  the  law— where  to 
look  it  up.  where  to  find  it.  Certainly 
we  all  know  where  to  find  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  is  no  problem  in  finding  the 
Constitution.  Let  us  read  the  Constitu- 
tion to  see  what  it  says  about  this 
amendment. 

Let  me  find  the  Constitution  here. 
This  book  is  the  Senate  manual.  It  con- 
tains many  items,  one  of  which  is  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

I  find  in  the  Constitution  a  provision 
which  might  be  well  for  all  Senators  to 
remember.  Here  it  is: 

"The  yeas  and  nays  of  the  Members 
of  either  House" — that  includes  the 
Senate — "on  any  question"— it  does 
not  say  most  questions  or  some  ques- 
tions or  a  question  now  and  then — "on 
any  question  shall"— it  does  not  say 
may— it  says  "shall  at  the  desire  of 
one-fifth  of  those  present  be  entered  on 
the  Journal." 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  McConnell.   let  us  see  what  his 


amendment  says.  It  says  "no  question 
on  the  adoption  of  any  amendment 
shall  be  put." 

The  Constitution  says  "the  yeas  and 
nays  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal." 

How  are  we  going  to  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  entered  on  the  Journal  unless  the 
question  is  put?  On  any  question,  if 
one-fifth  of  the  Members  present — it 
need  only  be  five  Members  or  less  than 
that,  only  one  Member— if  there  are 
only  five  Members  present,  and  one 
wants  the  yeas  and  nays,  under  the 
Constitution,  a  rollcall  vote  is  re- 
quired. 

That  is  what  the  Constitution  says. 

Let  me  say  again,  what  does  this 
amendment  by  Senator  McConnell 
say? 

"No  question  on  the  adoption  of  any 
amendment  shall  be  put  if  it  contains 
an  unfunded  Federal  mandate."  It  says, 
the  Constitution  notwithstanding,  "No 
question  shall  be  put." 

But  the  Constitution  does  not  read 
that  way.  It  says  "The  yeas  and  nays  of 
the  Members  of  either  House  on  any 
question" — on  any  question.  Let  it  be  a 
question  dealing  with  the  adoption  of 
any  amendment  that  contains  an  un- 
funded Federal  mandate  that  requires  a 
State  or  subdivision  of  a  State  to  take 
certain  action.  Let  it  be.  Let  it  be  that 
question.  The  Constitution  says  "on 
any  question  shall"— may  not — "shall, 
at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those 
present,"  et  cetera. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  flout  the 
rules  and  precedents  of  the  Senate.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  flout  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  leaving  aside  the  Constitu- 
tion for  a  minute,  this  order  would  be 
thrown  out  in  a  court  faster  than  you 
can  cook  asparagus,  as  the  Emperor 
Augustus  used  to  say.  Augustus  was 
the  first  Roman  emperor,  and  reigned 
between  the  years  27  B.C.  and  14  A.D. 

That  was  his  way  of  saying  that 
things  should  be  done  in  a  hurry.  He 
would  say  it  would  happen  "quicker 
than  asparagus  could  be  cooked."  Take 
this  order  into  a  court  of  law,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  court  will  throw  it 
out  "quicker  than  you  could  cook  as- 
paragus." Such  an  order  would  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  Constitution. 

Suppose  this  order  were  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  and  a  question 
under  this  amendment  were  later  pend- 
ing and  a  Senator  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  and  the  request  were  sus- 
tained by  one-fifth  of  the  Senate,  what 
is  the  Chair  going  to  do?  Is  the  Chair 
going  to  look  at  this  order  and  say:  I 
cannot  put  that  question.  Or  is  the 
Chair  going  to  look  at  the  Constitu- 
tion? The  Chair  is  going  to  look  at  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  really  un- 
derstands what  his  amendment  does. 
He  probably  understands  as  much  as  I 
do  about  the  substance.  But  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
really  understands  what  he  is  doing  to 
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Senate  procedure  here.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  some  staff  person  has  drawn  up 
this  amendment.  We  all  depend  upon 
our  staffs  to  do  these  things,  but  when 
it  comes  to  procedure,  Senators  have 
to  be  pretty  careful.  We  ought  to  know 
something  about  procedure  ourselves. 
At  least  we  ought  to  talk  to  the  Par- 
liamentarian. 

But  if  we  start  down  this  road,  Mr. 
President,  changing  the  Senate  rules 
and  precedents  by  an  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate, there  is  no  end  to  the  chaos  and 
mischief  that  we  can  bring  upon  our- 
selves. 

I  say  this  to  the  minority:  We  have  a 
majority  leader  who  is  very  careful 
about  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the 
minority.  Having  been  a  majority  lead- 
er myself  and  having  been  a  minority 
leader  as  well.  I  want  zealously  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  minority,  like- 
wise. There  can  come  a  day  when  the 
majority  may  be  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  we  on  our  side  in  the  mi- 
nority. So.  I  want  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  minority. 

I  hope  that  Senators  on  the  minority 
side  will  not  vote  for  this  amendment, 
because  if  we  are  going  to  use  this  ap- 
proach to.  in  effect,  change  the  rules, 
without  saying  we  are  changing  the 
rules,  the  minority  will  be  crushed.  I 
say  to  my  friend,  Mr.  McConnell,  be- 
ware, you  can  be  crushed.  A  majority  is 
a  majority  is  a  majority  is  a  majority. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  demonstrate 
some  of  the  havoc  that  could  occur,  an 
example  of  what  could  be  done  to  the 
minority.  I  am  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. Let  me  read  a  portion  of  rule 
XXVII: 

The  staffs  of  committees  (including  per- 
sonnel appointed  pursuant  to  authority  of  a 
resolution  described  in  paragraph  9  of  rule 
XXVI  or  other  Senate  resolution)  should  re- 
flect the  relative  number  of  majority  and 
minority  members  of  committees.  A  major- 
ity of  the  minority  members  of  any  commit- 
tee may,  by  resolution,  request  that  at  least 
one-third  of  all  funds  of  the  committee  for 
personnel  (other  than  those  funds  deter- 
mined by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  to  be  allocated  for  the  adminis- 
trative and  clerical  functions  of  the  commit- 
tee as  a  whole)  be  allocated  to  the  minority 
members  of  such  committee  for  compensa- 
tion of  minority  staff  as  the  minority  mem- 
bers may  decide. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  we  do  not  require  the  mi- 
nority to  offer  a  resolution  requesting 
a  third  of  all  of  the  funds.  We  just  do  it 
as  a  courtesy.  The  minority  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  gets  a  third  of 
those  funds;  they  are  entitled  to  it. 
Having  been  in  the  minority,  I  would 
like  to  have  at  least  a  third  of  the  com- 
mittee funds. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  and  it  is  a  great 
experience — few  Members  here  have 
had  the  experience — of  having  been 
both  a  majority  leader  and,  at  another 
time,  a  minority  leader.  I  have  had 
such  honors.  You  get  to  see  both  sides. 
I  know  how  it  pinches  when  the  mi- 
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nority's  foot  is  stepped  on,  because  I 
used  to  be  the  minority  leader. 

When  Cineas  Grecinus.  a  Roman,  di- 
vorced his  wife,  he  was  asked  by  his 
friends,  "Why  did  you  divorce  your 
wife?  Was  she  not  fair?  Was  she  not 
chaste?  Was  she  not  of  noble  birth?"  He 
said,  "Yes.  Do  you  see  that  shoe?  Is  it 
not  new,  is  it  not  fashionable?  Yet,  no 
one  knows  where  it  pinches,  except  I.  I 
wear  it." 

So  having  been  leader  of  the  minor- 
ity, I  know  how  the  shoe  pinches.  But 
let  me  demonstrate  how  it  can  pinch. 

My  amendment,  which  I  shall  offer  to 
the  Senator's  amendment,  would,  by 
order  of  the  Senate,  say — not  by  chang- 
ing the  Senate  rules — it  is  the  order  of 
the  Senate  that  the  salaries  of  the  staff 
of  committees  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
determined  and  controlled  by  the  ma- 
jority of  each  committee. 

My  amendment  is  an  appropriate 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  to  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

It  says: 

Subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  only  by  the 
concurrence  of  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
duly  chosen  and  sworn. 

If,  under  my  amendment,  this  order 
were  to  be  entered  by  the  Senate — it 
makes  no  reference  to  the  Senate 
rules — it  would  mean  then  that  the  ma- 
jority would  control  the  salaries  of  all 
the  staffs  of  all  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

So  here  is  a  poor,  little  old  minority 
in  the  Senate,  that  is  going  to  be 
pressed  down,  pressed  down.  And  is 
there  a  game  called  "squash"?  The  mi- 
nority are  going  to  be  squashed  by  the 
majority  and  they  will  take  all  your 
staff  away  from  you. 

But  I  am  going  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment and  then  I  will  move  to  table  the 
underlying  amendment.  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  see  this  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  but  let  me  finish  my 
sentence. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  order  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  and  I  would  not  want  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  order  that  I  am 
offering  as  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment. So  I  will  just  move  to  table  both. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  It  is  just  for  obser- 
vation. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been 
listening  carefully  to  the  observations 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  think 
many  of  them  raise  a  very  good  point. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  the  amendment,  having 
had  some  discussions  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  who  indi- 
cates that  this  proposal  would  be  given 
hearings  at  some  time  before  May.  it  is 
my  understanding. 

I  would  like  to  gain  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  amendment 


and  learning  more  through  the  hear- 
ings about  the  impact  of  this  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  Senate,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  indicated. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  decision  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, and,  in  that  case,  I  will  yield  the 
floor  and  not  offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  clarify  one  point  for  future  debate 
on  this  issue.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures  do  not  endorse  spe- 
cific legislation,  and  that  this  position 
was  communicated  along  with  the  let- 
ter of  support  included  in  the  Record 
earlier  by  my  colleague.  While  at  least 
these  two  oi^anizations  listed  as  sig- 
natories take  this  position,  they  do 
generally  support  efforts  to  address  the 
issue  of  unfunded  mandates. 

In  fact,  these  two  organizations  may 
have  serious  concerns  about  the  impact 
this  particular  approach  would  have  on 
both  current  negotiations  on  health 
care  reform  and  on  efforts  to  pass  a 
deficit  reduction  package.  Further- 
more, one  of  the  organizations  advises 
that  it  has  never  been  in  a  position  to 
support  efforts  that  supercede  the  nor- 
mal legislative  process,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  this  amendment  would  do. 

With  my  long-standing  interest  in  ef- 
forts to  address  the  unfunded  mandate 
issue,  I  look  forward  to  receiving  input 
and  comments  from  these  groups  and 
others  on  this  specific  amendment  and 
other  proposals  for  dealing  with  un- 
funded mandates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  letter 
from  the  director  of  the  Washington 
Office  of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

N.^TIONAL  Conference  of 

State  Legislatures. 
Washington.  DC,  February  25.  1993. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford, 

U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Ford:  I  am  writing  to  clar- 
ify Senator  McConnell's  representation  of 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
ture's (NCSL)  position  on  his  mandate  relief 
amendment  (S.  Res.  71).  NCSL  has  not  en- 
dorsed, at  this  time,  either  Senator  McCon- 
nell's amendment  or  any  other  particular 
piece  of  mandate  relief  legislation.  NCSL 
cares  deeply  about  this  issue  and  seeks  to 
pursue  deliberations  and  consultations  with 
you  and  other  federal  policymakers  in  order 
to  construct  appropriate  resolutions  to  our 
concerns. 

We  do  send  letters  of  acknowledgement  to 
individuals  who  sponsor  mandate  relief  legis- 
lation. Senator  McConnell  received  such  a 
letter  on  the  morning  of  February  25th.  This 
letter,  signed  by  NCSL  and  fourteen  other 
organizations,  does  not  specifically  support 
Senate  Resolution  71  or  any  other  piece  of 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  Tubbesing. 
Director.  Washington  Office. 


Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  McConnell-Gregg- 
McCain  amendment  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time.  This  amendment  makes 
any  question  on  the  adoption  of  any 
measure  or  matter  before  the  Senate 
out  of  order  if  that  measure  of  matter 
contains  any  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates on  the  States.  Further,  it  allows 
the  provision  to  be  waived  by  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  three-fifths,  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  simple 
amendment  and  it  is  long  overdue.  I  be- 
lieve that  not  only  will  State  and  local 
officials  agree  that  we  need  this 
amendment,  but  the  public  as  a  whole 
will  strongly  support  the  idea  that 
what  the  Senate  mandates,  the  Senate 
should  fund. 

Mr.  President,  too  often  we  force  the 
States  and  local  governments  to  live 
up  to  Federal  mandates,  many  of  which 
are  very  noble  and  well-intended,  but 
for  which  we  do  not  fund.  This  is 
wrong.  If  there  is  an  issue  which  is  im- 
portant enough  to  force  upon  the 
States  and  local  communities,  then  we 
have  an  obligation  to  pay  for  the  costs 
associated  with  such  issues. 

Let  me  clarify,  this  amendment  will 
in  no  way  ban  the  ability  of  the  Senate 
to  pass  unfunded  mandates,  but  it 
places  an  important  safeguard  into  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  prevent  the  Sen- 
ate from  cavalierly  passing  unfunded 
Federal  mandates. 

It  is  time  we  allow  those  elected  offi- 
cials closest  to  the  people  of  America — 
local  elected  officials — to  operate  in  a 
manner  that  is  not  burdened  by  un- 
funded Federal  mandates.  We  must  be 
fair.  If  we  believe  in  some  cause,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  passed 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  62)  was  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  say  very  briefly  that  issue  of 
unfunded  mandates  on  the  States  is 
one  that  this  Senator  and  a  number  of 
Senators  on  our  side,  including  Senator 
Mack,  Senator  Gregg,  Senator 
CovERDELL,  Senator  Durenberger,  and 
Senator  McCain,  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  think  is 
extremely  important.  It  is  clear  that  it 
is  not  going  to  move  forward  in  this 
form  on  this  day.  But  this  is  an  issue 
that  is  coming  back  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  his  willingness  to 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  be  very  careful 
with  my  friend?  He  said  before  May. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  That  was  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  was  in  May. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague   from  Kentucky  for  his 
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willingness  to  have  this  included  in 
Rules  Committee  hearings  that  will  be 
held  before  the  Rules  Committee. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  his  enlightenment  on  this  issue. 

I  would  like  to  think  my  momma  did 
not  raise  foolish  children.  This  Senator 
did  not  come  over  here  to  debate  the 
rules  with  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  This  Senator 
came  over  here  to  raise  the  issue  of  un- 
funded mandates  on  the  States.  I  think 
it  is  going  to  be  an  increasingly  dif- 
ficult issue.  We  should  be  responsible 
in  that  regard. 

I  thank  former  Governor  Gregg,  one 
of  our  colleagues,  who  is  doing  work  on 
this  issue  and  will  be  presenting  a  bill. 
I  understand. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  raising 
this  issue. 

I  appreciated  the  presentation  on  the 
rules  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
grinia.  It  was  extremely  informative  to 
me  as  a  new  Member  of  the  Senate. 
That  goes  to  the  procedural  questions 
of  the  issue,  but  substantively  there 
can  be  no  question  on  this  issue. 

The  point  that  this  amendment  got 
to  the  substance  of  the  issue  was  it  is 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
stop  passing  costs  down.  It  is  time  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  bills 
that  it  creates  and  passes  on  to  local 
and  State  governments.  This  issue  is 
critical.  I  understand  the  chairman 
from  Kentucky  managing  this  bill  has 
agreed  to  have  hearings  on  it.  and  he 
has  his  own  concepts  and  ideas  put  for- 
ward in  prior  sessions  of  the  Senate 
which  to  me  is  an  exciting  fact  and  one 
which  I  would  follow  up  on. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  bringing  this  matter  forward 
and  hopefully,  as  the  hearings  process 
goes  forward,  we  can  elicit  more  infor- 
mation and  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
substance  of  this  amendment  is  the  di- 
rection the  Senate  should  move  in.  I 
also  have  legislation  to  address  that. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  Hampshire  for 
his  good  work  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
one  more  amendment,  as  I  understand 
it.  and  50  percent  of  the  parties  are 
here  in  order  to  present  that.  We  think 
we  have  it  worked  out  where  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  both  the  majority  and  the 
minority.  If  we  could  do  that,  then 
with  one  colloquy  we  could  go  to  final 
passage. 

Can  we  get  Senator  Helms  to  the 
floor?  Then  we  can  proceed  with  the 
proposing  of  an  amendment  that  basi- 
cally I  think  will  be  agreed  to. 

I  want  to  record  to  note  that  I  am 
not  holding  up  the  procedure  here  to 


try  to  help  my  colleagues  go  to  a  meet- 
ing that  they  would  like  to  go  to  about 
mid-afternoon.  I  hope  within  the  next 
15  or  20  minutes  we  could  go  to  the 
final  passage  vote  on  this,  and  we  will 
have  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  reluctantly  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DO  NOT  CLOSE  THE  DEFENSE 
LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  just  speak  for  a  moment  about 
something  that  I  have  heard  may  be  a 
recommendation  of  the  Base  Closure 
Commission. 

Each  of  us.  whether  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Kentucky.  Ohio.  Alaska,  or  Illi- 
nois, we  are  interested  in  our  own 
States.  And  there  were  rumors  about 
Great  Lakes  closing,  which  I  hope  are 
not  true,  and  I  do  not  think  makes 
sense. 

But  let  me  speak  about  a  closing  that 
I  heard  of  in  another  State  that  I  do 
not  think  makes  sense,  and  that  is  the 
Defense  Language  Institute. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  right  now  is.  I  am  sure,  the 
only  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who 
can  speak  Japanese.  And  what  an  asset 
that  is  to  him  and,  indirectly,  to  the 
Senate. 

We  need  linguists.  We  have  the  only 
Foreign  Service  in  the  world  that  you 
can  get  into  without  the  knowledge  of 
a  foreign  language.  It  is  incredible. 

And  in  the  area  of  defense  languages 
and  our  security,  we  have  the  best  fa- 
cility in  the  world.  For  someone, 
through  shortsightedness,  to  think 
that  we  can  close  that  down  and  serve 
the  Nation,  it  really  is  incredible,  par- 
ticularly since  we  have  just  gone 
through  the  process — we  are  not 
through  it  yet — of  having  troops  in  So- 
malia all  of  the  sudden  finding  our- 
selves desperate  for  people  who  speak 
Somali. 

What  we  need  is  clearly  not  to  close 
this  facility  down.  but.  if  anything,  to 
strengthen  it. 

When  I  was  in  the  House,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  remember  when  the  Secretary 
of  Education.  Ted  Bell,  who  is  a  very 
fine  person,  recommended  that  we  stop 
all  international  education  as  part  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  had  an 
amendment  to  keep  our  funding  there. 
And  I  remember  two  people  contacting 
me  in  behalf  of  my  amendment  against 
another  Cabinet  member,  the  only  time 
I  have  every  experienced  this  in  my 
years  in  Congress.  Cap  Weinberger  and 


Bill  Casey  both  contacted  me  and  said 
it  is  important  for  the  defense  to 
America  that  we  keep  these  capabili- 
ties. 

And  it  is  important  not  simply  for 
the  defense  of  America.  These  people 
who  learn  another  langua.ge  end  up, 
often,  when  they  are  no  longer  in  the 
service,  going  into  business,  selling 
Fords,  Chevrolets,  Plymouths,  what- 
ever. 

And  there  is  a  very  simple  rule  in 
business.  You  can  buy  in  any  language. 
But  if  you  want  to  sell,  you  have  to 
speak  the  language  of  your  customer. 
One  of  the  things  that  we  do  wrong  is 
we  have  not  learned  to  speak  the  lan- 
guages of  our  customers. 

But  it  is  just  as  shortsighted  as  it 
can  possibly  be  to  consider  closing  this 
facility. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Defense  Language  Institute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bo.^RD  OF  VisrroRs,  Defense  Lan- 
guage Institute.   Foreign  Lan-- 
GUAGE  Center. 
Presidio  of  Monterey.  CA.  October  27.  1992. 
Memorandum  for:  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense  (031)   Commanding   General.    U.S. 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command; 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and 
Plans.    HQ,    Department    of   the    Army; 
Commandant.    Defense    Language    Insti- 
tute. Foreign  Language  Center. 
Subject:  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors. 

general 
The  Defense  Language  Institute  Foreign 
Language  Center  (DLIFLC)  Board  of  Visitors 
(BOV)  convened  its  fifth  meeting  at  the  De- 
fense Language  Institute  in  Monterey.  Cali- 
fornia on  29-30  September  1992.  At  Enclosure 
1  is  a  listing  of  BOV  members  present  and 
absent  plus  a  listing  of  additional  attendees 
and  briefers.  At  Enclosure  2  is  a  copy  of  the 
agenda.  At  Enclosure  3  is  a  summary  of  the 
presentations.  At  Enclosure  4  is  an  expanded 
copies  furnished  list. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  DLIFLC  continues  to  successfully  ful- 
fill its  mission  and  in  an  exemplary  manner. 
Once  more,  the  BOV  was  impressed  with  the 
academic,  curricular  and  technological 
achievements  of  DLIFLC  under  the  com- 
mand of  COL.  Donald  C.  Fischer.  Jr..  USA. 
Several  things  have  contributed  to  this  suc- 
cess including  the  use  of  teleconferencing, 
the  emphasis  on  proficiency  as  an  instruc- 
tional goal,  and  the  Implementation  of  the 
Learner  Focused  Instructional  Day  (LFID). 

The  BOV  particularly  noted  the  following 
achievements  at  DLIFLC  in  1992: 

The  integration  of  technology  in  language 
instruction,  both  at  DLIFLC  and  at  other  lo- 
cations via  video  teleconferencing. 

The  implementation  of  the  Learner  Fo- 
cused Concept  across  the  curriculum,  espe- 
cially through  the  extension  of  the  instruc- 
tional day  by  one  hour. 

The  confirmed  commitment  of  DLIFLC  to 
attain  a  higher  proficiency  rate  (80  percent 
at  2'2/2). 

The  ability  to  maintain  a  low  academic  at- 
trition rate  (10%)  through  improved  instruc- 
tion and  increased  motivation  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  students. 


The  continued  contacts  with  allied  lan- 
guage institutions  with  an  eye  toward  estab- 
lishing DLIFLC  as  a  leader  in  foreign  lan- 
guage training. 

The  development  of  extensive  foreign  lan- 
guage courseware  to  support  the  Special 
Forces  program. 

The  continued  commitment  of  DLIFLC  to 
professionalize  its  language  programs  by  in- 
stituting a  system  of  internal  and  external 
curriculum  reviews. 

The  continued  commitment  of  DLIFLC  to 
support  faculty  professional  development. 
both  in  pedagogy  and  content. 

The  establishment  of  a  provisional  aca- 
demic department  to  offer  courses  in  Eur- 
asian language  (Estonia.  Tadjik.  Ukrainian. 
Uzbek,  etc). 

The  recognition  by  TRADOC  that  language 
training  and  the  overall  role  of  DLIFLC  will 
have  to  reflect  the  turbulent  changes 
throughout  the  world. 

The  active  support  provided  by  DLIFLC  in 
the  DOD  War  on  Drugs  Program  to  include 
DEA.  Customs  Service,  and  narcotics  agents 
currently  being  trained  in  Thai  and  Spanish. 

DLIFLC's  continued  efforts  to  improve  the 
Defense  Language  Proficiency  Tests  (DLPT) 
and  the  Final  Learning  Objectives  (FLO) 
tests. 

The  impressive  success  in  the  increased 
proficiency  level  of  Arabic  language  students 
as  a  result  of  extending  the  course  to  63 
weeks. 

The  enormous  energies  of  DLIFLC  in  pro- 
moting the  New  Personnel  System  (NPS). 

The  continued  efforts  by  DLIFLC  to  reach 
out  to  linguists  in  the  field  after  they  leave 
DLIFLC  as  evidenced  in  the  impressive 
growth  in  distance  education  support. 

The  BOV  would  like  to  pay  a  special  trib- 
ute to  Colonel  Donald  C.  Fischer.  Jr.,  the 
Commandant  and  Dr.  Ray  Clifford,  the  Pro- 
vost, for  their  numerous  positive  contribu- 
tions and  the  many  academic  achievements 
which  have  taken  place  at  DLIFLC  this  past 
year.  The  BOV  would  like  to  especially  rec- 
ognize Colonel  Fischer's  central  role  during 
the  last  three  years  in  promoting  excellence 
and  professionalism  at  DLIFLC.  DLIFLC's 
world  reputation  as  a  first  rate  institute  of 
language  training  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
Colonel  Fischer's  impressive  leadership. 

FUTURE  OF  DLIFLC 

The  Board  wishes  to  go  on  record  to  ex- 
press concerns  regarding  the  future  of  the 
Defense  Language  Institute  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Center.  The  precipitous  cuts  in  the 
Slavic  language  programs  and  in  certain 
other  departments  are  a  cause  of  real  con- 
cern to  the  BOV  and  should  be  to  the  senior 
levels  of  DOD  as  well.  We  are  far  from  the 
"End  of  History"  predicted  in  Dr. 
Fukuyama's  Time  magazine  article.  The  pre- 
sumption that  we  have  reached  the  end  of 
global  politics,  military  confrontation,  or 
economic  and  commercial  competition  is 
short  sighted.  The  total  unpredictability  of 
Operation  Desert  ShieldDesert  Storm  and 
the  Arabic  linguistic  requirements  needed 
proved  that  point.  Also,  the  presumption 
that  Europe  would  be  "Whole  and  Free"  and 
without  serious  regional  problems  when 
these  cuts  were  directed  has  proven  to  be  il- 
lusionary.  The  Balkans  and  related  problems 
of  integrating  the  newly  independent  repub- 
lics of  Central  Europe  into  a  broader  Euro- 
pean whole  has  also  not  proceeded  as  many 
predicted.  Indeed,  the  need  for  language 
skills  in  the  European  context  has  increased 
and  not  declined.  Additionally,  while  we  may 
be  moving  away  from  a  conflict  to  a  coopera- 
tion model  on  a  global  scale,  the  need  for  lin- 
guistic skills  is  in  no  way  diminished.  In  this 


new  cooperative  context  the  need  for  en- 
hanced language  skills  increases  as  global 
interaction  increases.  Our  goal  of  integrat- 
ing the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope argues  for  an  increasing  number  of  liai- 
son, escort,  and  interpreters  with  the  re- 
quired linguistic  skills.  Additionally,  the  re- 
quirement for  language  trained  personnel  in 
the  Army  arena  demands  a  continued  pro- 
duction of  Slavic  language  trained  person- 
nel, while  the  implementation  of  the  conven- 
tional arms  and  related  treaties  will  require 
personnel  trained  in  a  wider  range  of  other 
European  languages. 

The  BOV  is  concerned  with  what  often  ap- 
pears to  be  a  short-term  view  exhibited  by 
developing  DLIFLC  requirements.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the 
end  user  in  ensuring  the  availability  of  an 
adequate  cadre  of  trained  linguists.  Clearly 
the  message  to  the  field  is  that  requirements 
must  be  more  clearly  defined  and  reflected  in 
a  timely  manner.  What  is  needed  is  some  vi- 
sion at  the  senior  levels  regarding  earlier 
identification  of  need.  The  operators  in  the 
field  must  become  more  proactive  partici- 
pants in  the  process  and  understand  the  im- 
pact of  their  requirements  on  the  DLIFLC 
personnel  and  budget  cycle.  Requirements 
continue  to  lag  far  behind  the  actual  needs. 

The  BOV  also  believes  that  the  excellent 
work  done  at  DLIFLC  should  be  made  better 
known  to  the  OSD  and  Service  entities  in- 
volved in  security  assistance  and  related 
fields  dealing  with  international  issues.  The 
BOV  views  DLIFLC  as  a  national  asset  and 
continues  to  be  disappointed  that  its  role  is 
not  better  understood  and  supported  by  ele- 
ments within  OSD  and  the  respective  Serv- 
ices. 

COURSE  DEVELOPMENT 

Periodic  reviews  of  courses  by  external 
committees  consisting  of  major  users  have 
taken  place.  Specifically,  curriculum  reviews 
have  been  conducted  in  Arabic.  Chinese.  Ko- 
rean and  Russian,  with  Persian  Farsi  and 
Spanish  to  be  accomplished  in  February  1993. 
These  reviews  are  useful  and  necessary  and 
the  BOV  encourages  and  supports  the  sys- 
tematic reviews  of  other  course  offerings  as 
well.  Instructors  should  be  provided  with  the 
'  time  and  resources  in  order  to  participate  in 
more  frequent  curriculum  reviews. 

The  BOV  recommends  an  in-depth  review 
and  assessment  of  the  Korean  Language 
School.  Attention  should  be  focused  on  the 
Korean  Language  School's  faculty,  course 
content,  academic  loads  placed  on  students, 
number  and  variety  of  texts,  methodologies 
employed  in  the  classroom,  as  well  as  the 
adequacy  and  currency  of  materials  being 
used  in  the  program.  Steps  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  that,  while  striving  to  achieve  a  2/ 
2/2  proficiency  level  in  the  three  language 
skills,  the  faculty  does  not  feel  pressured  to 
teach  to  the  test. 

The  BOV  notes  the  improvement  in  the 
speaking  skill  in  some  languages  as  reflected 
by  the  DLPT  scores.  The  BOV  strongly  be- 
lieves that  the  speaking  skill  is  very  impor- 
tant: indeed,  it  complements  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  other  language  skills.  As  our  na- 
tion begins  to  move  away  from  a  position  of 
possible  conflict  to  one  of  probable  coopera- 
tion, the  acquired  speaking  skill  will  be  an 
added  asset  in  helping  DLIFLC  produce  a 
graduate  more  useful  to  the  national  purpose 
who  would  be  able  to  address  the  emerging 
needs  projected  by  the  current  world  politi- 
cal situation.  The  BOV  looks  for  this  lan- 
guage skill  to  be  maximized  in  the  teaching 
of  all  languages.  The  BOV  urges  the  Com- 
mandant to  stress  to  his  departments  and 
schools  the  importance  of  the  speaking  skill. 


even  for  those  intelligence  requirements 
where  listening  Is  the  predominant  skill.  The 
adage  "we  hear  well  what  we  speak  well"  Is 
sage  advice  in  the  efficient  training  of  lan- 
guage students. 

FACULTY'  DEVELOPMENT 

Since  last  year's  report,  the  hope  to  intro- 
duce a  New  Personnel  System  ( NPS  >— House 
of  Representatives  Bill  1685.  introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Leon  E.  Panetta — currently 
awaits  only  authorization  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. There  is  a  basis  to  believe  that  the 
new  system  will  be  in  place  at  the  beginning 
of  1993.  Adding  one  GS-11  position  per  team 
would  certainly  boost  morale  at  DLIFLC. 

On  the  other  hand,  concerns  over  the  re- 
cent and  future  reductions  in  force  (RIF) 
have  adversely  affected  faculty  enthusiasm. 
Some  53  instructors  were  "RIFed"  from  the 
Russian  language  program  on  28  September 
1992  and  apprehension  exists  that  more  cuts 
will  follow.  The  "last  in.  first  out"  principle 
has  had  an  unfortunate  impact  on  junior, 
sometimes  better  qualified,  faculty  mem- 
bers. The  qualifications  factor,  i.e..  peda- 
gogically  trained  versus  native  speakers,  has 
weighted  the  number  of  the  latter  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  former— with  negative  results. 
Many  of  these  junior  instructors  had 
interacted  with  more  empathy  with  their 
students  and  shown  a  keen  interest  in  teach- 
ing students  effectively.  Furthermore,  they 
also  had  been  encouraged  to  seek  advanced 
degrees  on  their  own  time. 

Positions  for  foreign  language  instructors 
need  to  be  reasonably  anticipated  for  profes- 
sional development  to  continue.  Graduate 
work,  publications  in  professional  journals, 
and  papers  at  conferences  should  receive 
more  recognition  at  DLIFLC.  The  case  of 
Russian  comes  to  mind.  The  introduction  of 
six  new  languages  spoken  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Independent  States  at  short  no- 
tice—is a  plus  for  DLIFLC's  flexibility. 

TECHNOLOGY  SUPPORT 

The  BOV  was  impressed  by  DLIFLC's  rap- 
idly expanding  video  teletraining  (VTT)  net- 
work which  this  year  has  provided  over  4.000 
hours  of  instruction  in  20  languages  to  18  re- 
ceiving sites.  Among  new  applications  has 
been  the  Ukranian  pilot  program  for  the 
cross-training  of  Russian  linguists  at  Fort 
Meade.  Maryland.  In  its  VTT  system. 
DLIFLC  has  a  tool  remarkably  suited  to  ex- 
tending its  outreach  to  a  whole  new  commu- 
nity of  users  which  includes  Reserve  Compo- 
nents and  Civil  Affair&PSYOPS  units  na- 
tionwide whose  language  needs  are  not  being 
fully  met. 

The  BOV  urges  continued  TRADOC  and  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  Department  of 
Defense  support  of  this  technical  capability 
and  urges  TRADCC's  use  of  this  video  tele- 
training  technique  as  a  model  for  developing 
new  programs  for  operational  training. 
Funding  support  for  the  Information  and 
Modernization  Plan  continues  to  be  a  top 
priority,  fully  endorsed  by  the  BOV.  This 
plan  provides  for  expanded  use  of  computers 
for  foreign  language  study. 

ADMINISTRATION 

During  visits  with  selected  students  from 
various  courses.  BOV  members  were  struck 
by  the  absence  of  negative  remarks  on  non- 
curriculum  matters  such  as  military  require- 
ments, physical  fitness  training,  non-produc- 
tive time,  and  quality  of  life  factors.  The 
BOV  could  only  conclude  that  the  students 
were  highly  motivated  toward  their  principal 
responsibility  for  learning  a  language,  felt 
no  adverse  impact  from  non-curriculum  re- 
lated duties,  and  respected  their  military 
chain  of  command.   A  definite  attitude  of 
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military  professionalism  was  evident 
throughout,  which  represented  a  difference 
from  previous  years  in  which  the  BOV  was 
apprised  of  a  variety  of  deterrents  to  the 
educational  process  that  concerned  the  stu- 
dents at  DLIFLC.  The  BOV  recognizes  that 
both  the  Commandant,  the  four  Service 
Commanders  and  the  dramatically  improved 
communications  between  the  Schools  and 
Services  have  contributed  to  this  very  favor- 
able condition.  The  results  have  been  evident 
In  reduced  attrition  rates,  increased  lan- 
guage proficiency  and  heightened  morale. 

The  matter  of  Service  "needs"  and  "re- 
quirements" was  a  subject  of  concern  to  the 
BOV.  In  view  of  its  belief,  as  expressed  ear- 
lier in  this  report,  that  the  Services  should 
be  expanding  their  views  of  international  re- 
lationships within  the  context  of  the  new 
National  Military  Strategy.  The  BOV  be- 
lieves that  the  Services  are  not  projecting 
the  important  language  requirements  needed 
for  the  type  contingency  forces  being  devel- 
oped today.  While  recognizing  that  no  one 
can  predict  where  the  next  war  will  occur  or 
which  countries  will  require  nurturing,  the 
BOV  urges  the  DOD,  the  Services,  and  the 
Commanders-in-Chiefs  of  the  Unified  Com- 
mands to  forecast  their  "needs"  for  language 
trained  personnel  for  any  reasonable  eventu- 
ality. These  needs  would  be  global  in  nature 
and  not  simply  centered  on  the  current 
threats,  such  as  Southwest  Asia  and  Korea. 
They  would  include  the  nations  that  com- 
prise the  former  Soviet  Union.  Africa,  South 
America,  and  Asia.  The  assessment  of  such 
"needs"  would  enable  all  of  DOD  to  be  better 
prepared  to  respond  to  emerging  require- 
ments whether  they  are  conflict  related  or 
based  on  peacetime  engagement  "needs". 

Once  these  "needs"  have  been  identified, 
the  Services  should  take  the  lead  in  convert- 
ing them  into  "requirements",  which  then 
can  be  programmed  and  budgeted  for  in  the 
annual  DLIFLC  budgets.  The  BOV  believes 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  "require- 
ments" based  solely  on  manpower  billets.  On 
the  contrary,  many  requirements  should  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  a  possible  "need." 
ranging  from  one  to  five  years  out.  There 
then  must  be  some  flexibility  in  the  assign- 
ment of  personnel  who  graduate  with  lan- 
guage competency  in  these  non-billet  "re- 
quirements." Surely,  there  must  be  places  in 
the  world  where  military  linguists  can  be  of 
significant  benefit  to  the  Armed  Forces  and 
U.S.  national  interests. 

The  above  observations  are  oriented  pri- 
marily toward  non-intelligence  "needs"  and 
more  toward  security  assistance  related  op- 
portunities that  the  United  States  should 
prepare  for  now  as  opposed  to  waiting  for  a 
crisis  to  occur,  only  to  find  out  that  it  does 
not  have  sufficient  trained  linguists  to  meet 
field  commanders'  requirements.  The  obvi- 
ous cases  in  point  for  Operation  Just  Cause. 
Operations  Desert  Shield'Storm.  and  the  de- 
mise of  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  the  potential  increase  of  require- 
ments for  linguists  to  meet  the  "coopera- 
tion" model  and  less  to  meet  the  "conflict" 
model,  such  requirements  call  for  a  demand 
on  more  officer  linguists.  These  should  be 
Foreign  Area  Officers  (FAOs).  who  have  a 
most  difficult  career  pattern  facing  them 
when  assigned  to  DLIFLC  for  language  train- 
ing. The  BOV  notes  that  the  complexity  of  a 
FAO  career  prompts  astute  management. 
This  is  due  to  the  language  requirement,  fol- 
lowed by  a  graduate  degree,  and  then  a  utili- 
zation tour.  Although  the  Army  DCSOPS  is 
the  current  stated  proponent,  the  practical 
realities  are  that  practical  proponency  at 
such  a  high  level  in  the  Army  may  be  un- 


workable. It  would  seem  that  if  TRADOC 
monitored  the  FAO  proponent  at  one  of  its 
schools,  career  development  patterns  and 
training  interests  would  be  more  carefully 
observed  and  nurtured.  Such  Is  the  case  for 
most  specialties  in  the  Army.  The  BOV  be- 
lieves that  the  Army  should  consider  placing 
the  FAO  proponency  with  the  Commandant, 
DLIFLC.  with  supervisory  over-watch  by  DA; 
DCSOPS  and  assistance  by  the  Commandant 
of  the  JFK  Special  Warfare  Center  and 
School  (SWCS),  who  is  another  trainer  of 
FAOs. 

Another  need  Involves  Military  Language 
Instructors  (MLIs),  who  can  generally  relate 
better  to  Service  requirements  than  civilian 
native  speakers.  Unfortunately,  MLIs  are  in- 
adequately represented  on  the  faculty.  The 
individual  Services  may  have  their  reasons 
for  being  unable  to  support  assigning  officers 
to  DLIFLC  as  MLIs,  but  the  MLIs  value  to 
DLIFLC  must  be  considered.  The  BOV  be- 
lieves that  it  is  important  to  consider  offi- 
cers as  faculty  members.  This  adjunct  to  the 
NFS  type  of  faculty  would  provide  a  signifi- 
cant enhancement  to  DLIFLC.  It  would  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces'  expanding  re- 
quirements in  lanugage  capabilities  as  ex- 
pressed earlier  in  this  report  on  the  Future 
of  DLIFLC.  This  move  would  provide  a  good 
rotational  base  for  officers  assigned  to  atta- 
che and  security  assistance  posts  overseas. 
Accordingly,  the  BOV  urges  the  Executive 
Agent  to  study  the  feasibility/advisabllty  of 
providing  language  trained  officers  on  the 
DLIFLC  faculty. 

In  keeping  with  the  notion  that  the  Serv- 
ices should  broaden  their  interest  in  DLIFLC 
language  training,  the  BOV  is  concerned 
that  representation  on  the  General  Officer 
Steering  Committee  (GOSC)  is  proscribed  to 
intelligence  and  training  related  positions. 
Absent  from  the  GOSC  is  a  representative  of 
the  "cooperative"  requirement  model  or 
someone  with  security  assistance  and  oper- 
ational responsibilities.  All  Services  should 
place  such  representation  on  the  GOSC  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  increasing  demand  of 
language  requirements  for  other  than  intel- 
ligence purposes. 

The  BOV  was  apprised  of  the  language  cen- 
ter supporting  the  Special  Forces  at  the  JFK 
Special  Warfare  Center  and  School  (SWCS). 
While  DLIFLC  provides  some  degree  of  qual- 
ity control  over  this  language  center,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  BOV  that  an  enhanced  capabil- 
ity to  service  a  much  broader  range  of  Spe- 
cial Operations  Forces  (SOF)  needs  is  in 
order.  Besides  the  Special  Forces  Oper- 
ational Detachment  (SFOD)  (A),  examples 
include  positions  at  Civil  Affairs  units  and 
PSYOPS  units— both  Active  and  Reserve 
Component.  If  a  greater  language  capability 
were  fostered  at  Fort  Bragg  to  satisfy  grow- 
ing SOF  needs,  it  would  be  far  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  U.S.  Special  Operations  Com- 
mand to  request  language  support  from  the 
most  experienced  language  training  entity  in 
DOD.  namely  DLIFLC,  rather  than  admin- 
istering such  training  programs  itself. 

If  DLIFLC  were  to  establish  a  DLIFLC 
"East"  at  Fort  Bragg  to  service  the  growing 
SOF  needs,  it  is  conceivable  that  in  the  long 
run.  efficiencies  would  be  gained,  opportuni- 
ties would  exist  for  easy  and  quick  adoption 
of  new  language  requirements  for  SOF.  and 
other  customers  satisfied  with  their  needs. 
The  Oexibility  which  DLIFLC  could  bring  to 
bear  on  this  requirement  represents  a  cogent 
argument  for  DLIFLC  to  take  over  the  cur- 
rent SWCS  courses  and  build  upon  this  lan- 
guage center  at  Fort  Bragg. 

The  BOV  was  briefed  on  the  ongoing  efforts 
to    secure   a    Presidio    of   Monterey    (POMi 


Annex  at  Fort  Ord  to  satisfy  needs  for  hous- 
ing, community  activities,  training  facili- 
ties, and  quality  of  life  features.  It  is  the 
strong  view  of  the  BOV  that  the  Army 
should  secure  the  POM  Annex  for  DLIFLC  in 
order  to  maintain  the  total  viability  of  the 
DLIFLC  establishment,  which  heretofore 
was  shared  by  TRADOC  (at  DLIFLC)  and 
FORSCOM  (at  Fort  Ord).  Early  resolution  of 
this  matter  in  favor  of  the  POM  Annex  is 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  BOV  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  high  degree  of  stability  at  DLIFLC  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

In  the  event  that  a  DLIFLC  "East"  is  real- 
ized, a  suggested  above,  and  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  POM  Annex,  the  BOV  believes  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  both  the  Army 
and  DOD  to  justify  the  Commandant's  posi- 
tion as  that  of  a  Brigadier  General.  Add  to 
this  responsibility  of  the  Commandant  the 
possibility  of  becoming  the  proponent  for 
FAOs.  and  the  argument  for  a  General  Offi- 
cer billet  takes  on  increased  significance. 
Besides  just  the  pure  leadership  and  manage- 
ment responsibilities  that  would  be  under- 
taken by  this  Bridgadier  General,  the  new 
position  would  represent  an  important  ca- 
reer opportunity  for  young  FAOs  who  some- 
day might  become  the  Commandant  of 
DLIFLC. 

The  BOV  has  expressed  its  view  earlier  in 
this  report  that  DLIFLC  has  a  tremendous 
potential  for  impacting  on  U.S.  national  in- 
terests through  the  medium  of  its  Armed  1 
Forces  trained  in  many  languages  sufficient 
to  serve  throughout  the  world  in  peacetime 
and  periods  of  conflict.  This  vision  of 
DLIFLC  is  also  held  by  the  Commandant 
who  has  striven  the  past  three  years  to 
achieve  a  higher  level  of  importance  for 
DLIFLC  on  the  national  scene.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  senior  Defense  officials,  and  senior 
Army  civilian  and  military  leaders  in  par- 
ticular, recognize  the  importance  of  DLIFLC 
as  a  true  national  asset.  To  gain  the  support 
of  senior  Army  leaders  who  would  share  this 
vision  for  the  future  would  be  a  very  strong 
impetus  to  the  Commandant  and  the  Staff 
and  Faculty  at  DLIFLC  to  maintain  an  insti- 
tution of  language  training  rivaling  the  best 
which  the  Services  maintain  today.  Com- 
mand interest  and  involvement  would  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  all  of  DLIFLC. 

The  BOV  recognizes  that  for  the  past  three 
years  the  Commandant.  Colonel  Donald  C. 
Fischer.  Jr..  has  provided  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  DLIFLC.  to  TRADCO.  to  the  Army  as 
the  Executive  Agent,  and  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  His  forthcoming  retirement  in 
early  1993  will  create  a  significant  loss  in 
professional  competence,  leadership  and 
management  acumen,  and  vision.  The  BOV's 
concerns  could  only  be  mitigated  if  the  prop- 
er replacement  were  provided  by  the  Army. 
The  BOV  believes  it  is  important  to  the 
Army,  and  to  the  Commanding  General  of 
TRADOC  in  particular,  that  the  very  best 
possible  officer  be  brought  in  to  replace 
Colonel  Fischer.  The  BOV  urges  the 
TRADCO  Commander  to  carefully  review  a 
list  of  candidates  in  making  his  decision  on 
the  next  Commandant.  The  right  person  for 
this  important  position  will  have  far  reach- 
ing effects. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  BOV  concluded  its  deliberations  dur- 
ing the  two-day  meeting  by  making  several 
recommendations.  The  BOV  also  notes  with 
satisfaction  that  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  last  year's  report  have  been  ei- 
ther implemented  or  are  on  the  verge  of 
being  implemented.  The  following  rec- 
ommendations also  take  into  consideration 
last  year's  report: 


That  ASD  (C3I)  establish  a  DOD  sponsored 
Task  Force  to  determine  language  needs  in 
support  of  national  interests  and  the  role  of 
DLIFLC  in  the  post-cold  war  era.  These 
needs  would  cover  as  a  minimum  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

Intelligence  positions; 

Special  Operations  Forces; 

Political-Military  positions; 

Peacetime  engagement  requirements;  and 

Exchange  opportunities. 

That  the  "Defense  Planning  Guidance" 
(DPG)  refiect  the  need  for  DLIFLC  and  other 
federal  language  institutes  to  develop  lan- 
guage study  materials  for  the  Baltic  and 
Confederation  of  Independence  States  (BCIS) 
languages.  It  is  imperative  that  language 
competence  for  this  area  of  the  world  be  de- 
veloped. 

That  the  "Defense  Planning  Guidance" 
(DPG)  reflect  language  requirements  for  the 
Defense  Attache  and  Foreign  Area  Officer 
programs. 

That  the  New  Personnel  System  (NPS)  leg- 
islation be  pushed  early  in  1993.  by  inviting 
principal  aides  of  congressmen/senators  on 
respective  Armed  Services  and  Intelligence 
Committees  to  visit  DLIFLC  when  the  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  that  subsequently  the  NPS  passed  Con- 
gress and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  6 
October  1992. 

That  a  data  bank  be  established  to  track 
junior  faculty  members  who  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  reduction  in  force.  That  when 
the  hiring  freeze  has  been  lifted,  priority  be 
given  up  to  recruitment  of  pedagogically 
trained  faculty  rather  than  native  speakers 
(without  such  qualifications). 

That  once  the  budget  has  been  stabilized, 
provisions  be  made  for  reinstating  financial 
assistance  to  attend  scholarly  conferences, 
including  hosting  these  at  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey,  inviting  specialists  from  the  out- 
side to  conduct  faculty  seminars,  facilitating 
the  publication  of  scholarly  articles,  and 
providing  financial  bonuses  for  high  achieve- 
ment to  the  "best  teacher"  in  each  school. 

That  to  fill-in  the  gap  that  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  RIF  and  to  broaden  the  base  of 
language  trained  officers,  the  Services  be  re- 
quested to  assign  DLIFLC  qualified  officer- 
linguists. 

That  top  priority  be  given  to  reversing  the 
precipitous  decline  from  1,343  to  725  Russian 
language  students,  by: 

Publicizing  opportunities  for  Reservists  to 
receive  resident  language  training; 

Opening  DLIFLC  to  non-government  civil- 
ian students: 

Encouraging  all  Services  to  send  Special 
Forces,  defense  attache,  security  assistance, 
potential  peace-keeping,  foreign  affairs  offi- 
cers. On-site  Inspection  Agency  personnel  to 
DLIFLC;  and 

Supporting  the  establishment  of  DLIFLC 
as  a  government-wide  center  for  language 
learning. 

That  the  Services  consider  a  new  set  of 
language  needs  in  the  non-intelligence  or  co- 
operation model  and  translate  these  needs 
into  requirements  for  language  personnel, 
primarily  officers. 

That  the  Army  study  the  feasibility/advis- 
ability of  transferring  the  propwnency  for 
the  Foreign  Area  (FAO)  Specialty  (SC48) 
from  DA  DCSOPS  to  the  Commandant, 
DLIFLC. 

That  the  Services  provide  additional  mem- 
bership on  the  General  Officer  Steering  Com- 
mittee (GOSC)  of  individuals  whose  area  of 
interest  is  in  foreign  relations  and  security 
assistance. 

That  the  Army  study  the  feasibility/advis- 
ability of  establishing  a  DLIFLC  "East"  at 


Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina  to  satisfy  the 
growing  needs  of  the  SOF  community  and 
other  potential  language  requirements. 

That  the  Army  fully  support  the  DLIFLC's 
efforts  to  secure  the  POM  Annex  from  the 
Fort  Ord  complex  to  provide  a  complete  in- 
stitutional structure  with  its  requisite  sup>- 
port  facilities. 

That  the  senior  leaders  of  the  Army  pro- 
vide command  interest  and  support  to 
DLIFLC  and  its  vision  for  the  future. 

That  the  TRADOC  Commander  carefully 
select  a  fully  qualified  replacement  for  the 
present  Commandant  upon  his  forthcoming 
retirement. 

That  faculty  be  provided  with  the  nec- 
essary resources  and  time  to  carry  out  fre- 
quent curriculum  reviews. 

That  the  Korean  language  program  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  with  attention  given  to 
all  of  its  integral  pjarts:  faculty,  methodol- 
ogy, course  content,  and  appropriateness  and 
quantity  of  learning  materials. 

That  greater  emphasis  be  given  to  the 
speaking  skill  in  intelligence  course  offer- 
ings. 

That  the  63-week  course  offering  be  ex- 
panded to  include  other  category  IV  lan- 
guages. 

Emile  a  Nakhleh.  Ph.D., 
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of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Parr,  Principal, 
Westborough  Middle  School. 

Gen.  William  R.  Richardson,  USA  (Ret.), 
Executive  Vice  President  of  Army  Affairs, 
Burdeshaw  Associates.  Ltd. 

Ambassador  Richard  F.  Staar.  Senior  Fel- 
low, Hoover  Institute.  Stanford  University. 

MEMBERS  ABSENT 

RADM  George  P.  March.  USN  (Ret.). 
Honorable  Leon  E.  Panetta,  Congressman, 
16th  California  District. 

ADDITIONAL  ATTENDEES 

Ms.  Susan  Schoeppler,  Branch  Chief.  Com- 
bat Suppx)rt  Branch.  Headquarters.  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command. 

Col.  Ronald  D.  Thomas.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staffing  for  Training.  Headquarters.  Train- 
ing and  Doctrine  Command. 

Mr.  Craig  L.  Wilson.  Director,  Intelligence 
Policy  and  Planning  (C3I),  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

DLIFLC  COMMAND  GROUP 

Col.  Donald  C.  Fischer.  Jr..  USA,  Com- 
mandant. 

Col.  Ronald  Bergquist.  USAF.  Assistant 
Commandant. 

Dr.  Ray  T.  Clifford.  Provost. 

DLIFLC  BRIEFERS  AND  STAFF 

Mr.  Jerry  Abeyta.  Facilities  Manager.  Of- 
fice of  the  School  Secretary. 

Dr.  John  Clark.  Dean.  Evaluation  and 
Standardization. 

Mr.  John  Estep.  Senior  Analyst,  Resource 
Management  Division. 

Maj.  Randolph  Hill.  USA.  Chief.  Plans  and 
Scheduling  Branch.  Operations,  Plans  and 
Doctrine. 


LDCR  Linell  McCray.  USN.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agency  Coordinator.  Operations.  Plans 
and  Doctrine. 

Maj.  John  McGhee.  USA,  On-Site  Inspec- 
tion Agency  Staff  Officer. 

Lt.  Col.  Edward  Rozdal,  USAF,  Maj.  Thom- 
as R.  Wood,  USA,  Mr.  George  Benigni,  Spe- 
cial Operation  Forces  Project. 

Lt.  Col.  Helen  A.  Brainerd,  USAF,  Dean  of 
Students/Project  Officer. 

Ms.  Pierrette  Harter,  Protocol  Officer/ 
Project  Officer. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Mase,  Recorder. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
add.  this  is  a  report  that  is  not  without 
its  criticisms.  They  say  there  are  ways 
that  this  can  be  improved. 

But  for  the  United  States  to  take  a 
step  backward  in  this  area,  where  we 
are  already  behind  other  countries — 
and  I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  floor.  He  has  visited  a  lot  of  coun- 
tries. You  cannot  visit  another  country 
where  you  do  not  find  all  the  elemen- 
tary school  students  studying  another 
language. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  only  one 
country  where  all  elementary  school 
students  do  not  study  another  lan- 
guage, and  that  is  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  ought  to  be  taking  a  step 
forward. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see,  of  the 
pages  right  in  front  of  us,  how  many  of 
them  have  studied  a  foreign  language 
in  school.  We  have  four  of  them  right 
here. 

Three  out  of  four  have.  In  every 
other  country,  all  4  would  have.  And  3 
out  of  4  is  about  50  percent  better  than 
we  are  doing  nationally. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  ordinarily  get 
up  to  spteak  about  closing  another  base 
in  another  State.  I  guess  we  are  all  the 
same.  We  speak  provincially.  I  want  to 
keep  Great  Lakes  going  in  Illinois.  I 
want  Scott  Air  Force  Base  to  stay  in 
Illinois. 

But  in  this  instance.  I  think  the  Na- 
tion clearly  would  be  served  in  the 
wrong  way  if  we  were  to  close  the  De- 
fense Language  Institute. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
wanted  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  on  his  statement  and  say 
it  is  absolutely  accurate,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

The  common  view  is  that  foreign  dip- 
lomats usually  know  three  or  four  lan- 
guages or  more.  If  you  accept  it  as 
being  a  given,  it  is  much  easier  to 
learn. 

I  remember  being  stationed  once  in 
Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia.  The  young 
people  there  spoke  Czech,  spoke  Ger- 
man, and  spoke  Hungarian.  They  were 
brought  up  with  it.  We  do  not  have 
that  advantage,  but  at  least  we  can 
educate  them  in  one  more  language 
than  English. 

That  is  why  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  we  should  not  close  this  facility. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island. 
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Let  me  add  one  other  little  perspec- 
tive. I  remember  when  I  was  in  the 
House  holding  hearings  and  having  one 
of  the  hostages,  who  had  been  taken  in 
Tehran,  testify.  He  testified  and  said 
we  had  only  a  handful  of  the  hostages— 
as  I  recall  6  of  the  52  hostages — who 
spoke  Farsi,  the  language  of  the  people 
of  Iran.  His  statement  was.  we  were 
speaking  to  the  elite  in  English,  rather 
than  understanding  what  was  going  on. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  keep  the  language  facilities 
that  we  have  and  strengthen  them, 
rather  than  reduce  them. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  another 
point  on  the  same  subject,  when  I  took 
the  Foreign  Service  exam  years  ago.  we 
had  to  know  at  least  one  other  lan- 
guage. We  have  gone  backward,  not  for- 
ward. It  changed  to  not  having  another 
language  from  just  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WOFFORD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZING  BIENNIAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  COMMITTEES  OF 
THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  yield  the  floor  so 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  can 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

.\.MENDMENT  NO.  64 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  certain  special  reserves) 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
allowable  surplus  carryover  for  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  from 
$266,009  to  $355,823.  The  additional 
amount  would  be  added  to  the  majority 
account  and  would  be  without  preju- 
dice to  any  supplemental  request  that 
may  be  made  at  a  later  date  pursuant 
to  section  23(d)  of  Senate  Resolution 
71.  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  64. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  strike  line  11. 


On  page  36.  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
•Foreign  Relations  ($355,823).". 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  have  re- 
viewed this  amendment,  and  there  is 
an  agreement  between  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member.  There  is  an 
agreement  there,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  I  are  agreeable  to  this, 
since  it  has  been  a  contentious  item. 
This  will  be  the  last  item  under  the 
bill,  and  we  can  go  to  final  passage. 
Therefore,  the  majority  recommends 
we  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  understanding  is 
an  additional  amount  goes  to  the  ma- 
jority account,  but  there  is  an  agree- 
ment we  have  all  seen  which  we  would 
abide  by,  concerning  the  disposition  of 
the  funds.  It  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  I  have  ap- 
proved that  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  be  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  64)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Simon  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  456  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
third  reading  on  a  resolution.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domen- 
ICI],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKl],  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  94. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  20  Leg.] 
YEAS-94 


Akaka 

Falrcloth 

Mathews 

Baucus 

Felngold 

McCain 

Beonelt 

Felnsteln 

McConnell 

Blden 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Bingaman 

Glenn 

Mikulski 

Bond 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Graham 

Moseley-Braun 

Boxer 

Gramm 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Murray 

Breauz 

Gregg 

Nickles 

Brown 

Harkln 

Nunn 

Bryan 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burns 

Henin 

Pressler 

Byrd 

Holllngs 

Pryor 

CampbeU 

Inouye 

Reid 

Chafee 

JefTords 

Riegle 

Coals 

Johnston 

Robb 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Rockefeller 

Cohen 

Kempthorne 

Roth 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Coverdell 

Kerrey 

Sasser 

Craig 

Kerry- 

Simon 

DAmato 

Kohl 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Krueger 

Specter 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

DeConcinl 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Levin 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lieberman 

Wellstone 

Dorgan 

Lett 

Wotford 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Exon 

Mack 

NAYS— 2 

Helms 

Smith 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Domenici 

Shelby 

Murkowskl 

Warner 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  71).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  a  moment  to  say  I  appreciate  the 
confidence  that  was  shown  in  the  com- 
mittee's work  by  the  vote  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

It  is  always  distasteful  to  take  a  cut 
and  to  try  to  formulate  what  you  will 
do  the  next  2  years  as  it  relates  to 
work  in  your  committee. 

So  I  know  that  some  are  not  as  happy 
as  I  would  like  for  them  to  be,  and  I  am 
not  as  happy  with  the  cuts  as  I  would 
like  to  be.  But  I  do  want  everyone  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  their  coopera- 
tion and  their  work. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  to  work 
with  Senator  Stevens.  I  wish  to  com- 


pliment the  Rules  Committee  majority 
and  minority  staff.  Jim  King  and  Chris 
and  the  others  have  done  just  a  tre- 
mendous job. 

I  think  we  have  set  a  precedent  now 
that  it  can  be  done  and  we  are  willing 
to  do  it.  With  the  tone  of  reduction 
that  has  been  set  not  only  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
announcing  reductions  in  the  expense 
of  operating  the  two  Houses,  the  reduc- 
tion of  personnel  over  the  next  4  years, 
I  think  that  people  can  look  at  us  now 
and,  hopefully,  with  a  great  deal  more 
confidence,  see  that  we  are  setting  the 
pace  for  what  will  be  the  future. 

So  again  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
the  confidence.  It  was  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence for  the  committee  as  a  whole 
and  for  the  staff  who  worked  so  dili- 
gently to  put  this  package  together. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  that  committee  for 
their  diligent  and  effective  work  in 
dealing  with  the  difficult  question  of 
committee  funding. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
apologies  to  the  leadership  of,  and  the 
management  of,  the  committee.  I  was 
in  the  Intelligence  Committee  receiv- 
ing a  CIA  briefing  and  simply  did  not 
have  access  to  the  bells.  It  is  my  error. 
Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have  been 
voting  in  the  affirmative  on  the  last 
vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  and  apologize. 

What  I  will  do  in  light  of  what  the 
Senator  has  said  is  to  request  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee establish  a  procedure  to  ensure 
that  for  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  in  meetings  there  be  a  mecha- 
nism for  notifying  them,  because  the 
Senator  obviously  was  doing  important 
work  and  should  have  been  notified  in 
time.  I  regret  very  much  that  that  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  leader  for  his  expression  of  senti- 
ments. We  tried  very  carefully  to  do 
that.  But  there  is  one  space  where  the 
system  does  not  work.  I  will  see  that  it 
works  hereafter. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  manager  and 
the  ranking  member. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  now  be  a  pe- 
riod  for  morning   business  with   Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  which  has  been  cleared 
with  the  Republican  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  382,  a  bill  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program 
on  Tuesday,  March  2  at  11  a.m..  and 
that,  on  Tuesday,  the  time  from  11  a.m. 
until  12:30  p.m.  be  for  debate  only  on 
the  bill  with  no  amendment  or  motions 
in  order  during  that  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
majority  leader  indicated,  that  matter 
has  been  cleared  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  455 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.  ") 


COMMEMORATING  NATIONAL  FFA 
WEEK 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
I  would  like  to  join  with  the  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  across  Amer- 
ica who  are  celebrating  National  FFA 
week.  This  year's  theme,  "FFA— The 
Spirit  of  Leadership",  truly  captures 
what  the  FFA  is  all  about— building 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow  today. 

Agriculture  has  always  been  the 
backbone  of  this  country.  Yet  for  many 
Americans,  their  view  of  how  food  gets 
to  the  table  consists  of  a  quick  stop  at 
the  local  grocery  store.  Few  take  the 
time  to  think  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
grit  and  determination  it  took  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  ranchers  to  put  food 
on  the  store  shelf.  But  it  is  this  incred- 
ibly successful  agriculture  system  that 
has  allowed  America  to  concentrate  on 
the  ta.sk  of  becoming  the  greatest  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  these  achievements,  there 
are  always  new  obstacles  facing  the  ag- 
riculture industry.  Fortunately  for 
America,  FFA  is  working  diligently  to 
prepare  the  next  generation  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  to  meet  these  challenges. 
As  a  former  member,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  FFA  has  consistantly  provided 
America's  young  men  and  women  the 
educational  background  needed  to  en- 
sure the  future  success  of  America's 
agriculture  industry. 

But  FFA  teaches  more  than  just  ag- 
riculture. It  provides  more  than  400,000 
members  with  a  blend  of  personal,  aca- 
demic, and  career  development  oppor- 
tunities. Members  learn  through  expe- 


rience, applying  what  they've  learned 
to  real  world  situations.  FFA  gives 
young  Americans  the  tools  they  need 
to  become  the  leading  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation. 

On  Tuesday  I  met  with  several  FFA 
national  officers  and  talked  about  an 
outstanding  bunch  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. I  look  forward  to  an  increasingly 
prosperous  America  as  FFA  members 
take  on  the  challenge  of  leadership  in 
the  coming  years.  By  practicing  their 
motto:  "Learning  to  Do.  Doing  to 
Learn,  Earning  to  Live.  Living  to 
Serve.  "  FFA  truly  embodies  the  Amer- 
ican spirit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
WELLSTONE).  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  recognized. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wofford  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  456  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first,  are 
we  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  Senate  is  presently  in 
morning  business.  The  Senator  may 
proceed. 


HUMANITARIAN  AID  TO  BOSNIA 
AND  HERZEGOVINA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  indicate  my  support  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  this  afternoon 
on  humanitarian  aid  to  those  who  live 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  I  think  the 
President  is  correct  and  I  said  so  before 
and  I  say  so  again  today.  There  are  lit- 
erally thousands,  thousands  of  people 
who  are  at  risk  due  to  hunger  and  ex- 
posure. It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  right 
step.  It  is  a  small  step  but  it  is  the 
right  step. 

I  certainly  wish  those  Americans  who 
will  be  involved  in  this  effort  great  suc- 
cess because  it  is  solely  for  humani- 
tarian purposes  only.  There  is  no  mili- 
tary edge  to  it  at  all.  It  is  a  humani- 
tarian gesture.  I  applaud  the  President 
for  his  effort  in  that  regard. 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  every  so  often,  the  media  and 
some  in  this  town  have  a  need  to  find 
a  scapegoat  in  the  business  community 
on  whom  they  can  pin  some  blame. 

A  few  years  back  it  was  the  oil  indus- 
try. Before  that,  it  was  America's  coal 
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companies.  Over  the  past  few  weeks, 
however,  these  folks  have  now  turned 
the  spotlight  of  scrutiny  on  America's 
pharmaceutical  industry. 

What  appears  to  be  the  Industry's 
biggest  mistake  is  that  it  is  guilty  of 
making  a  profit  and  to  some  that  is  not 
appropriate. 

The  White  House  has  jumped  on  the 
pharmaceutical-bashing  bandwagon, 
hinting  that  action  may  be  imminent, 
including  slapping  arbitrary  price  con- 
trols on  prescriptions. 

Having  said  that,  do  not  get  me 
wrong.  Even  pharmaceutical  industry 
leaders  admit  that  the  industry  can  do 
more  in  helping  bring  down  the  cost  of 
health  care  and  bring  down  the  cost  of 
prescriptions,  and  they  should. 

But  before  we  declare  this  industry 
public  enemy  No.  1.  I  would  like  to 
state  just  a  few  facts. 

First  and  foremost,  the  industry 
saves  lives.  If  you  think  we  could  do 
without  the  industry,  then  think  back 
to  the  not-so-distant  past,  when  dis- 
eases like  polio,  small  pox.  and  other 
contagious  diseases  ravished  commu- 
nities across  America.  Even  a  simple 
infection  was  a  common  cause  of  death. 

In  recent  years,  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  has  also  made  great  strides  in 
achieving  cures  and  treatments  for  var- 
ious serious  diseases,  including  cancer. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  had  a  little 
experience  with  prostate  cancer  not 
long  ago.  I  was  one  of  the  fortunate 
ones  to  have  had  my  condition  detected 
early,  and  I  did  not  require  drug  treat- 
ment. 

But  since  then,  I  have  spoken  with 
many  prostate  cancer  victims  who  are 
not  as  fortunate  and  I  have  spoken  to 
many  of  their  doctors.  I  know  the  dif- 
ference that  drug  treatments  have 
made  in  holding  cancer  at  bay  and  in 
lengthening  lives,  in  this  case  for  men, 
but  the  same  could  go  for  women  and 
children. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  manufacturing 
pharmaceuticals  is  not  easy  work.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  estimated  that  for 
every  5.000  drugs  that  are  chemically 
synthesized,  only  one  makes  it  to  the 
marketplace;  5,000  in  1,  at  least  that  is 
the  estimate. 

So,  if  you  want  to  reduce  drug  re- 
search, if  you  want  to  hinder  the 
search  for  a  vaccine  for  AIDS  or  a  cure 
for  Alzheimer's  disease,  then  feel  free 
to  attack  America's  pharmaceuticals. 

Less  important  to  saving  lives,  but 
not  to  be  underestimated,  is  the  fact 
that  pharmaceutical  industry  is  one  of 
the  few  bright  spots  on  our  economic 
horizon. 

It  is  the  world  leader  in  the  field,  and 
it  consistently  posts  a  trade  surplus. 
According  to  Investor's  Business  Daily, 
the  industry  added  37.000  Americans  to 
the  payroll  during  this  past  decade. 
And  these  were  the  kind  of  high-pay. 
high-tech  jobs  President  Clinton  says 
he  wants  for  America. 

Given  the  facts  I  have  mentioned,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Merck  Corp.  was  re- 


cently named  by  a  Fortune  magazine 
poll  of  business  leaders  as  America's 
most  admired  corporation — it  was  the 
seventh  year  in  a  row  that  Merck  re- 
ceived this  honor. 

If  the  administration  truly  wants  to 
find  a  scapegoat  for  the  high  costs  of 
vaccines,  then  they  might  want  to  look 
at  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  skyrocketing  eco- 
nomic and  human  costs  of  our  products 
liability  system.  Try  as  we  may,  we 
cannot  pass  product  liability  reform  in 
this  Senate.  Hopefully,  it  will  be 
changed  this  year,  but  I  doubt  it. 

So  I  suggest  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry is  not  perfect.  Some  have  been 
guilty  of  mistakes  and  egregious  price 
gouging.  These  matters  should  be  cor- 
rected by  the  industry  itself.  If  not, 
then  we  would  expect  Government  to 
respond. 

But  before  we  all  buy  tickets  on  the 
pharmaceutical  bashing  bandwagon,  we 
need  to  look  at  what  this  ticket  would 
truly  cost  America.  So  it  is  like  any 
other  industry,  it  is  like  any  govern- 
ment agency,  it  is  like  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States:  It  is  not  perfect, 
mistakes  are  made  but  in  this  case,  I 
believe  many,  many  Americans  are 
thankful  that  we  have  the  most  ad- 
vanced pharmaceutical  industry  in  the 
world  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinaed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Could  the  Senator  inquire 
of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  now  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  ExoN  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  457  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECORD  TO  REMAIN  OPEN 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 
main open  until  4  p.m.  today  for  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  and  state- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FILING  OF  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules 
Committee  have  until  5  p.m.  today  to 
file  reported  legislation  relating  to  the 
motor-voter  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  series  of  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests which.  I  am  authorized  to  state, 
have  been  cleared  by  the  Republican 
leader  in  prior  discussions  with  Sen- 
ator Dole. 


ACTIONS  BY  PRESIDENT  CLINTON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  comments  on  two 
actions  today  by  President  Clinton 
which  I  believe  are  significant  and  wor- 
thy of  comment. 

Although  the  President  has  made 
clear  his  intention  to  focus  on  our  eco- 
nomic needs  and  is  doing  so  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  gained  the  approval  of 
larger  majorities  of  Americans,  there 
will  be  other  issues  relating  to  foreign 
affairs  that  will  require  action  by  the 
President.  That  is  true  of  any  Presi- 
dent in  a  modern  era  given  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world. 

Today,  the  President  announced  the 
approval  of  the  airdropping  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  persons  in  danger 
of  starvation  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
I  commend  the  President  for  this  ac- 
tion. Along  with  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators,  I  visited  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia in  August.  I  met  with  the  Presi- 
dents of  Croatia  and  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  with  the  then  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Serbia,  and  a  whole  host  of 
other  officials.  Upon  our  return,  all  of 
the  Senators — as  I  said,  it  was  a  bipar- 
tisan group — wrote  to  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  urging  certain  actions 
upon  the  administration. 

The  steps  being  taken  by  President 
Clinton  and  other  governments  now  are 
a  welcome  step  in  the  direction  of  more 
active  participation  to  ease  the  suffer- 
ing and  halt  the  slaughter  and  atroc- 
ities in  that  region. 

There  have  been  many,  particularly 
in  the  press,  who  suggest  that  any  ac- 
tion must  necessarily  involve  Amer- 
ican ground  troops.  I  do  not  share  that 
view.  Indeed,  in  my  most  recent  meet- 
ing with  the  President  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  President  Izetbegovic.  in 
response  to  my  specific  question  on 
that  subject,  stated  that  they  did  not 
want  American  ground  troops  in  the 
region.  They  were  not  asking  for  Amer- 
ican ground  troops. 

Therefore,  we  must  understand  that 
this  is  not  a  choice  between  doing 
nothing  on  the  one  hand,  or  inserting 
hundreds    of   thousands    of    American 


ground  troops  on  the  other  hand.  It  was 
that  false  choice,  the  assumption  that 
only  those  two  alternatives  were  avail- 
able, which  has  for  so  long  paralyzed 
Western  policy  and  not  permitted  ac- 
tions between  those  two  options,  which 
I  believe  are  appropriate,  should  be 
taken,  and  will  be  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance. 

The  action  announced  by  President 
Clinton  today  is  one  such  step.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  many  others.  Most  no- 
table among  them  is  the  establishment 
of  the  war  crimes  tribunal  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  just  this  past  week,  an  ac- 
tion which  I  and  other  Senators  urged 
as  long  ago  as  last  summer,  as  well  as 
a  drastic  tightening  of  the  economic 
embargo  against  Serbia,  which  I  be- 
lieve, if  rigidly  and  strictly  enforced, 
would  cause  a  significant  change  in 
policy  and  perhaps  a  change  in  govern- 
ment in  that  country. 

So  I  commend  President  Clinton,  and 
I  restate  the  view  I  have  expressed 
many  times — that  what  has  occurred  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  must  be 
stopped;  that  there  is  a  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  all  Western  nations  to 
take  action  to  stop  it:  that  there  are 
many  actions  which  can  be  taken, 
short  of  the  insertion  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ground  troops  that  can 
and  should  be  taken:  and  this  action  by 
President  Clinton  is  a  welcome  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Finally,  the  Clinton  administration 
announced  a  forthcoming  summit 
meeting  with  President  Yeltsin  of  Rus- 
sia on  April  4  at  a  location  to  be  deter- 
mined and  announced.  I  think  that  is 
an  important  step  as  well.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  an  interest  in  seeing 
to  it  that  democracy,  and  the  institu- 
tions and  the  practices  and  the  atti- 
tudes of  democracy,  take  hold  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  We  have  a  stake 
in  seeing  to  it  that  the  people  of  that 
country,  under  the  stress  of  economic 
hardship,  do  not  revert  to  a  totali- 
tarian regime,  do  not  succumb  to  the 
siren  call  of  dictators,  but  rather,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  they  are 
now  understandably  experiencing  as 
they  make  the  very  painful  transition 
from  a  state-controlled  economy  to  a 
free-market  economy,  from  a  totali- 
tarian society  to  a  free  society,  that 
they  stay  the  course  and  that  they 
know  that  the  American  people  and  the 
U.S.  Government  is  supportive. 

The  meeting  by  President  Clinton 
with  President  Yeltsin  at  an  early  time 
will  help  to  convey  that  message  in  the 
most  tangible  way  and  will  convey  to 
the  people  of  that  country  that  the 
United  States  stands  firmly  in  support 
of  those  policies  of  democratization. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  American  policy 
being  pinned  to  one  person.  That,  I 
think,  has  been,  is.  and  would  be  a  mis- 
take. We  do  not  support  people;  we  sup- 
port freedom.  We  support  those  who 
favor  freedom.  We  support  those  who 
push  for  and  fight  for  and  encourage 


freedom,    because    America   does    well 
where  freedom  does  well. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  an  appro- 
priate action,  one  for  which  I  strongly 
commend  President  Clinton,  and  which 
I  hope  sends  the  right  and  meaningful 
signal  to  people  not  only  in  Russia,  but 
in  all  of  the  former  Republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  many  of  whom  are  now 
experiencing  similar  difficulties. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  accept  a 
question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  listened  carefully  as 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  ad- 
dressed the  proposed  air  drop  initiated 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  this  with  great 
respect  to  the  majority  leader.  As  he 
knows,  through  the  many  months  that 
this  problem  in  the  former  State  of 
Yugoslavia  has  existed.  I  have  been  on 
the  side  which  has  advocated  the  great- 
est of  caution.  And  the  distinguished 
leader  and  I.  and  other  Members,  from 
time  to  time  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  on  this  floor  those  issues.  I 
have  pleaded  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  have  the 
Pentagon  advise  the  Senate,  and  I  un- 
derstand finally  that  is  going  to  be 
done  here  late  this  afternoon.  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  the  leader  for  that. 

But  my  concern  is  severalfold.  I  have 
concern  about  the  military  operation.  I 
took  strong  issue  with  our  distin- 
guished President  when  he  said  that 
sending  airplanes  to  perform  this  drop 
"has  no  military  connotation."  When- 
ever we  send  a  U.S.  military  aircraft 
with  U.S.  markings  into  an  area  of  hos- 
tility, that  has  a  military  connotation. 

Like  the  distinguished  leader,  I  took 
it  upon  myself  to  visit  the  former 
State  of  Yugoslavia  in  September,  and 
that  included  going  to  the  airfield  at 
Sarajevo  and  witnessing  the  indis- 
criminate firing  by  both  sides.  The 
point  I  wish  to  add  to  the  distinguished 
leader — and  this  is  not  done  in  a  politi- 
cal or  partisan  sense — but  President 
Reagan  and  President  Bush,  from  time 
to  time,  consulted  with  the  Congress, 
particularly  the  leadership  and  those 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of 
those  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Intelligence,  before  a  number  of 
operations.  As  the  Senator  will  remem- 
ber, an  example  is  when  we  joined  to- 
gether several  times  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  prior  to  Operation  Desert  Storm, 
although  the  distinguished  leader  and  I 
were  on  different  sides  of  that  issue. 
Nevertheless,  the  President,  I  felt, 
clearly  consulted  with  the  Congress. 

My  question:  Has  there  been  any  con- 
sultation with  respect  to  the  air  drop 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  or 
other  Members,  of  a  formal  nature? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  pleased  to  respond  to  the  Senator, 
and  I  take  his  question  absolutely  in 
the  spirit  in  which  he  offers  it.  I  know 
the  Senator  well  and  have  the  greatest 


regard  and  respect  and  friendship  for 
him.  I  am  well  aware  of  his  concerns, 
which  we  all  share  about  what  this  will 
lead  to  and  what  the  outcome  will  be. 

Following  the  general  election  in  No- 
vember, I  participated  in  a  series  of 
meetings  with  then  President-elect 
Clinton — I  am  speaking  from  memory— 
and  on  two  occasions,  he  asked  for  my 
views  with  respect  to  the  situation  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia.  I  conveyed 
those  views  to  him  in  much  the  same 
way  that  I  have  done  so  here,  although 
I  referred  more  specifically  then  to  the 
steps  that  I  and  other  Senators  had 
recommended  in  the  bipartisan  fashion, 
which  I  earlier  described. 

I  have  since  had  discussions  with 
members  of  the  President's  staff,  and 
on  this  week,  spoke  by  telephone  with 
the  President's  National  Security  Ad- 
viser regarding  the  proposed  air  drop 
that  is  to  occur  today.  I  have  not  per- 
sonally talked  to  the  President  this 
week  about  the  subject,  but  did  have 
full  consultation  with  the  President's 
National  Security  Adviser  this  week: 
and  I  am  confident  that,  had  I  chosen 
to  do  so.  I  would  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  President  personally. 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  the  past.  President 
Bush  did  it  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  To 
my  knowledge,  our  Republican  leader 
has  not  discussed  it,  and  certainly  he 
has  not  mentioned  it  to  me.  I  am  no 
longer  ranking  on  Armed  Services,  but 
Senator  Thurmond  is,  and  I  am  not 
knowledgeable  of  any  consultation 
with  him.  I  am  ranking  on  Intelligence, 
and  normally  it  is  the  Armed  Services 
and  Intelligence  Committees  that  have 
been  involved  in  the  consultation  proc- 
ess. 

I  wonder  to  what  extent  both  sides 
have  been  consulted  on  this  very  im- 
portant issue. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  that.  I  do  not 
want  to  debate  the  issue  now. 

But  there  were  many  occasions  on 
which  the  previous  President  took  ac- 
tion on  which  I  was  not  consulted. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on 
the  Desert  Storm  matter,  and  I  think 
even  that  bears  some  further  elabo- 
ration which  I  will  do,  not  in  a  desire 
to  dispute  what  the  Senator  has  said 
but  merely  so  that  there  can  be  a  full 
record. 

The  Senator  will  well  recall  that  in 
late  October  of  19 — I  am  trying  to  get 
the  year  straight  now  when  we  were  in- 
volved with  the  invasion  by  Iraq. 

Mr.  WARNER.  1990. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  1990.  It  occurred  on 
August  1,  1990. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  There  ensued  a  se- 
ries of  meeting  in  which  the  Senator 
and  I  participated.  In  late  October  of 
that  year,  one  of  those  meetings  oc- 
curred in  which  there  were  perhaps  15 
or  20  Members  of  Congress.  It  was  bi- 
partisan. Each  of  us  was  asked  to  state 
our   views    to    the    President.    Usually 
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each  respecting:  the  President  did  so  in 
a  couple  minutes,  and  there  followed  a 
general  discussion. 

I  was  very  concerned  to  learn  later 
after  election  day  that  prior  to  that 
meeting  the  President  had  made  the 
decision  to  substantially  increase  the 
number  of  American  troops  being  sent 
to  the  gulf,  significantly  changing  the 
character  of  the  American  presence 
there  but  that  none  of  us  at  the  meet- 
ing had  been  notified  of  the  decision 
even  though  the  decision  had  pre- 
viously been  made:  that  is  to  say,  no- 
body said  to  us  at  the  meeting:  We  are 
thinking  about,  we  are  considering  or 
we  have  decided  to  make  this  major 
change.  What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Rather,  we  were  merely  asked  what 
was  our  opinion  on  the  general  subject. 
And  we  expressed  our  opinion  unaware 
of,  at  least  I  was  unaware  of.  the  very 
significant  change  that  had  occurred. 

I  Intend  no  criticism  of  that.  I  mere- 
ly think  the  record  ought  to  reflect 
that.  We  had  a  lot  of  meetings  at  which 
we  were  asked  to  give  our  opinion. 
That  is  not  the  same  thing  as  being 
fully  informed  on  what  plans  are  un- 
derway and  being  asked  to  comment  on 
those  plans. 

That  in  no  way  should  preclude  or 
encourage  the  current  administration 
not  to  engage  in  full  bipartisan  con- 
sultation, and  frankly  what  I  think  of 
as  consultation  is  to  say  to  my  friend, 
Senator  Warner,  here  is  what  we  are 
thinking  about  doing.  What  is  your  re- 
action to  it?  That  is  consultation,  I 
think. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
precisely  with  that.  Rather  than  going 
over  the  historical  record.  I  ask  my 
distinguished  leader:  Does  he  not  be- 
lieve that  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  country,  particularly  when  we  are 
about  to  put  at  risk  men  and  women  of 
the  Armed  Forces? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  there  be  the 
maximum  consultation  that  can  be 
achieved  prior  thereto  so  that  the 
views  of  the  leadership  of  the  Congress 
can  be  taken  into  consideration  hope- 
fully as  he  says  prior  to  any  final  deci- 
sion? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  find  that  notably 
lacking  in  this  process  as  respects  the 
air  drop.  This  Senator  has  severe  con- 
cerns as  to  really,  first,  the  military 
viability  of  achieving  the  end  result  at 
this  high  altitude,  but  we  will  go  into 
those  details  momentarily  with  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
that  are  now  waiting  to  brief  us. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  express  my  views  after  re- 
ceiving some  basic  knowledge  of  what 
is  taking  place.  Then  if  the  President 
made  the  decision,  I  say  to  the  leader 
and  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
support  the  President.  I  do  not  want  to 
sit  on  the  sidelines  and  carp  and  snipe. 
If  he  made  a  decision  I  will  fall  in  and 


back  it  once  the  men  and  women  are 
conunitted  in  the  action. 

I  take  umbrage  that  there  has  been 
no  consultation,  albeit  the  prior  Presi- 
dent did  not  do  it  exactly  the  way  the 
leader  wanted  it  done,  and  it  has  not 
been  done  in  this  instance.  I  dispute 
with  the  President — there  is  a  military 
connotation  to  the  operation  to  the  ex- 
tent I  understand  it  based  on  the  facts 
that  we  learned  only  through  the 
media. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  respond  to  the  Senator,  first,  I 
agree  fully  that  to  the  extent  possible 
there  should  be  full  consultation  with 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  with  the 
leadership  of  both  political  parties.  I 
believe  so  for  several  reasons.  First, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  ex- 
pertise, and  good  judgment  among 
many  of  the  Members,  and  I  think  ev- 
eryone learns  through  consultation.  I 
have  never  learned  anything  in  my  life 
while  I  was  speaking. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  learned  a 
great  deal  in  my  life  while  listening  to 
others  speak.  And  I  think  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  a  better  policy  by 
consultation  is  significant  and  real. 

Second,  even  if  one  does  not  get  a 
better  idea,  even  if  one  engages  in  a 
process  of  consultation,  and  comes  out 
of  it  convinced  that  the  original  plan 
should  not  be  changed  in  any  respect, 
the  likelihood  of  gaining  support  for 
that  plan  increases  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  consultation  and  I 
mean  genuine  consultation  and  listen- 
ing to  one's  point  of  view. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  leader  is  correct 
in  that  point,  and  I  concur. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Therefore,  I  say  to 
my  colleague  I  have  no  knowledge 
other  than  what  I  have  stated  with  re- 
spect to  my  own  circumstance  in  this 
case.  But  I  will  strongly  encourage  the 
administration  and  the  President,  who 
I  know  wants  to  consult,  wants  to  co- 
operate, and  in  fact  I  believe  on  this 
coming  Tuesday  will  take  what  I  think 
is  the  unprecedented  step  of  a  Demo- 
cratic President  attending  a  caucus  of 
Republican  Senators  on  Tuesday,  and  I 
believe  tomorrow  Republican  Senators 
are  holding  a  conference  and  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton will  be  attending  it  since  the  sub- 
ject is  health  care. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  think  those  dem- 
onstrate the  extent  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  consult,  wants  to  get  the 
views  of  our  Republican  colleagues,  and 
I  will  strongly  encourage  that  become 
a  regular  practice  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
our  distinguished  leader. 

I  will  take  a  few  more  minutes,  and  I 
will  not  ask  for  the  Senate  to  be  de- 
tained, about  my  views  of  the  air  drop 
to  the  extent  I  know  them,  and  then  I 
will    join    the    distinguished    Senator 


from  Arkansas  on  a  separate  matter. 
But  I  thank  the  leader  for  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  propose  to  continue,  un- 
less the  leader  has  further  comments. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that. 

Might  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia whether  they  wish  to  address  the 
Senate  at  this  time? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  to  the  leader's  question  is,  yes. 
I  need  about  5  minutes,  and  I  think 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
needs  5  minutes.  We  are  about  to  drop 
a  couple  bills  in  and  we  want  about  5 
minutes  to  describe  them.  Then  if  the 
leader  wants  to  he  can  put  in  the  order 
that  the  minute  both  of  us  have  spoken 
the  order  for  adjournment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  our  col- 
league. 

Is  the  time  limit  acceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  the  distinguished 
leader  will  limit  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  two  of  us.  not  to  exceed  4:30. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  fine. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  War- 
ner and  Senator  Bumpers  be  recog- 
nized to  address  the  Senate  for  no 
longer  a  period  of  time  than  exceeds  23 
minutes  or  goes  beyond  4:30  p.m.  and 
that  upon  the  completion  of  their  re- 
marks the  Senate  stand  in  recess  as  or- 
dered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  Without  objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]. 


THE  AIRDROP 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  we  will  turn  to  the  other  subject, 
the  proposal  of  the  airdrop  of  supplies. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  operation 
from  a  military  perspective,  a  political 
perspective,  and  a  humanitarian  per- 
spective. Every  Member  of  this  Cham- 
ber and,  indeed,  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  wants  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  help  those  people  in  the  former 
State  of  Yugoslavia,  be  they  Moslem, 
whatever  religious  background.  Cro- 
atian, Moslem,  Serbian,  or  otherwise. 
The  suffering  is  totally  intolerable.  It 
is  almost  without  parallel.  Someone 
pointed  out  not  since  the  time  of  Gen- 
ghis Kahn  have  we  seen  such  indis- 
criminate acts  of  man  against  man  and 
woman  against  woman  as  we  are  now 
witnessing  in  this  troubled  country. 


The  political  and  military  dilemma 
facing  the  West  and  other  nations  that 
want  to  help  again  is  without  parallel. 

That  is  why  I  was  so  hopeful  that  our 
President,  if  in  fact  he  is  going  to  take 
this  step,  and  I  am  still  waiting  for 
confirmation  and  will  receive  the  brief- 
ing shortly,  if  it  in  fact  takes  place, 
there  would  have  been  more  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress.  But  that  is  be- 
hind us  now.  We  are  where  we  are. 
These  airdrops,  to  the  extent  I  have 
knowledge,  are  most  unusual  to  take 
place  at  these  high  altitudes.  Usually 
our  forces  train  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
drop  so  that  there  is  some  measure  of 
ground  control,  primarily  to  see  that 
the  items  dropped  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  proper  receivers. 

Now,  in  this  instance.  I  heard  the 
President  is  anxious  just  for  them  to 
drop  into  the  hands  of  anyone  who 
needs  food,  and  that  is  unusual  and  it 
may  be  the  correct  position. 

But  again,  the  American  people 
should  be  forewarned  and  explained  to 
in  great  detail  how  our  forces  have 
been  trained  to  conduct  this  operation, 
what  are  the  risks  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces  carrying  it 
out.  And,  if  we  have  the  misfortune 
that  one  or  more  are  lost,  what  are  the 
measures  by  which  we  can  go  in  and, 
hopefully,  provide  for  their  safety  and, 
hopefully,  for  their  return. 

How  do  we  know  that  these  planes 
will  not  be  fired  upon  by  the  Moslem 
forces,  the  Bosnian  forces?  In  my  brief 
visit  into  the  city  of  Sarajevo,  there 
was  total  indiscriminate  firing  from  all 
sides  at  all  targets.  And  the  U.N.  com- 
mander who  accompanied  me  at  that 
time,  a  French  Marine  colonel,  said 
that  each  day  the  peacekeeping  troops 
take  certain  risks  and  we  do  not  know 
who  is  firing  at  whom,  nor  for  what 
purpose. 

And  that  same  scenario  is  duplicated 
many  times  all  throughout  the  battle 
zones  in  the  former  State  of  Yugo- 
slavia, both  in  Croatia  and  in  Bosnia 
and  elsewhere.  We  do  not  have  any 
ground  control,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  high-risk  operation 
in  terms  of  success.  It  is  high-risk  by 
virtue  of  the  altitude. 

Now.  understandably,  we  want  to  ac- 
cord the  maximum  protection  to  our 
aviators,  and  I  can  appreciate  that. 
And  perhaps  we  will  get  further  details 
on  the  drop  zones  and  the  likelihood 
that  they  can  reach  the  targets  that 
are  desired. 

But  these  are  the  types  of  details 
that  I  think,  Mr.  President,  are  impor- 
tant that  the  President  of  the  United 
States — if  not  the  President,  those  in 
the  Pentagon  directly  responsible — 
should  provide  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, so  once  this  operation  commences, 
if  it  does,  then  we  fully  understand  all 
the  risks,  all  the  parameters  to  the  ex- 
tent there  is  no  compromise  to  mili- 
tary security  on  intelligence  on  this 
matter. 


It  is  still  unclear  to  this  Senator  ex- 
actly how  it  was  coordinated  with  the 
United  Nations.  And  what  was  the  re- 
action of  other  nations?  Are  other  na- 
tions to  participate? 

I  believed  all  along  that  this  type  of 
operation  should  be  a  joint  operation 
with  other  nations.  And  the  degree  it  is 
a  joint  operation  is  unknown  to  this 
Senator,  and  I  think  many  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr. 
Bumpers  pertaining  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  462  and  S.  463  are  located  in 
today's  Record  under  "Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-392. 
announces  his  appointment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  to  the 
Commission  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
United  States  Capitol. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  McCathran,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  DE- 
MOCRACY 1992  ANNUAL  REPORT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  6 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
504(h)  of  Public  Law  98-164.  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  4413(i)),  I  transmit  herewith 
the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy, 
which  covers  fiscal  year  1992. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House,  February  25, 1993. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  LABOR  UNDER  THE 
FEDERAL  MINE  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  1977— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  7 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  511(a)  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1969,  as  amended  ("the  Act"), 
30  U.S.C.  958(a).  I  transmit  herewith 
the  annual  report  on  mine  safety  and 
health  activities  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991.  This  report  was  prepared  by. 
and  covers  activities  occurring  exclu- 
sively during,  the  previous  Administra- 
tion. The  enclosed  report  does  not  nec- 
essarily reflect  the  policies  or  prior- 
ities of  the  current  Administration.  In- 
deed, under  the  Act,  these  reports 
should  have  been  submitted  long  before 
the  change  of  Administration. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
working  with  the  Congress  to  ensure 
vigorous  enforcement  of  existing  mine 
safety  and  health  standards.  We  are 
also  intent  on  improving  these  rules 
where  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
better  protect  worker  health  and  safe- 
ty. 

The  1992  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (MSHA)  annual  report  is 
due  in  May  1993.  This  report  will  iden- 
tify strengths  and  deficiencies  in 
MSHA's  performance  during  the  pre- 
vious Administration  and  discuss  steps 
the  new  Administration  intends  to 
take  to  ensure  the  agency  is  ade- 
quately protecting  mine  worker  safety 
and  health. 

William  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House.  February  25, 1993. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
signed  the  following  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions: 

On  September  30.  1992: 

S.  680.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  assist  in  the  growth  of 
international  travel  and  tourism  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1607.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  water  rights  claims  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September  18.  1992.  as  "National  POW/MIA 
Recognition  Day",  and  authorizing  display 
of  the  National  League  of  Families  POW  MIA 
flag. 

On  October  5.  1992: 

S.  1731.  An  act  to  set  forth  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Hong  Kong, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3175.  An  act  to  improve  the  administra- 
tive provisions  and  make  technical  correc- 
tions in  the  National  and  Community  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1990. 
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On  October  6,  1992: 

S.  1766.  An  act  to  add  to  the  area  in  which 
the  Capitol  Police  have  law  enforcement  au- 
thority, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  23.  Joint  resolution  to  consent  to 
certain  amendments  enacted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian 
Homes  Commission  Act,  1920. 
On  October  9,  1992: 

S.  1216.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  certain  nationals  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  unless  conditions 
permit  their  return  in  safety  to  that  foreig^n 
state;  and 

S.  2344.  An  act  to  Improve  the  provision  of 
health  care  and  other  services  to  veterans  by 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  October  14.  1992: 

S.  3195.  An  act  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  United 
States'  involvement  in  World  War  U;  and 

S.J.  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  4,  1992,  through  October 
10,  1992,  as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week  ". 

On  October  16,  1992: 

S.  1880.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Spouse  Equity  Act  of  1968; 

S.  3007.  An  act  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Memo- 
rial Fine  Arts  Center; 

S.J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1992  as  "Polish-American  Heritage 
Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  319.  Joint  Resolution  to  designate 
the  second  Sunday  in  October  of  1992  as  "Na- 
tional Children's  Day". 
On  October  23,  1992: 

S.  1146.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  ad- 
vanced technician  training  program,  utiliz- 
ing the  resources  of  the  Nation's  two-year 
associate-iiegree-granting  colleges  to  expand 
the  pool  of  skilled  technicians  in  strategic 
advanced-technology  fields,  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  Nation's  industries,  and 
to  improve  the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  in  international  trade,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  1181.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christy  Carl 
Hallien  of  Arlington,  Texas; 

S.  1530.  An  act  to  authorize  the  integration 
of  employment,  training,  and  related  serv- 
ices provided  by  Indian  tribal  governments; 

S.  2625.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  being  constructed  at  400 
Cooper  Street  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  as  the 
"Mitchell  H.  Cohen  United  States  Court- 
house"; 

S.  2661.  An  act  to  authorize  the  striking  of 
a  medal  commemorating  the  2S0th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  and  the  birth  of  Tuomas 
Jefferson; 

S.  2834.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  located  at  100 
Main  Street,  Milsboro.  Delaware,  as  the 
"John  J.  Williams  Post  Office  Building"; 

S.J.  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  4  through  10,  1992,  as 
"National  Customer  Service  Week": 

S.J.  Res.  218.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  calendar  year,  1993,  as  the  "Year  of 
American  Craft:  A  Celebration  of  the  Cre- 
ative Work  of  the  Hand":  and 

S.J.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  April  18  through  24,  1993.  as  '-Na- 
tional  Credit  Education  Week". 
On  October  24,  1992; 

S.  1145.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  to  remove  the  limitation 


on  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics; 

S.  15T7.  An  act  to  amend  the  Alzheimer's 
Disease  and  Related  Dementias  Service  Re- 
search Act  of  1986  to  reauthorize  the  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1583.  An  act  to  increase  the  safety  to  hu- 
mans and  the  environment  fi-om  the  trans- 
portation by  pipeline  of  natural  gas  and  haz- 
ardous liquids,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2201.  An  act  to  authorize  the  admission 
to  the  United  States  of  certain  scientists  of 
the  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Baltic  states  as  employment- 
based  immigrants  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act; 

S.  2322.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase,  effective  as  of  De- 
cember 1,  1992,  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  veterans  with  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  def)end- 
ency  and  indemnity  compensation  for  survi- 
vors of  such  veterans; 

S.  2532.  An  act  to  support  freedom  and  open 
markets  in  the  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2875.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  better  assist  children  in  home- 
less shelters,  to  enhance  competition  among 
infant  formula  manufacturers  and  to  reduce 
the  per  unit  costs  of  infant  formula  for  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC),  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3224.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Courthouse  to  be  constructed  in 
Fargo,  North  Dakota,  as  the  "Quentin  N. 
Burdick  United  States  Courthouse"; 

S.  3279.  An  act  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  use  of  official  mail  in  the  location  and  re- 
covery of  missing  children,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  3312.  An  act  entitled  the  "Cancer  Reg- 
istries Amendment  Act"; 

S.J.  Res.  304.  Joint  resolution  desigmating 
January  3,  1993,  through  January  9,  1993,  as 
"National  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Week  "; 

S.J.  Res. 
the   week 
"National 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November   13,    1992.   as   "Vietnam    Veterans 
Memorial  10th  Anniversary  Day". 
On  October  25,  1992; 

S.  1002.  An  act  to  impose  a  criminal  pen- 
alty for  flight  to  avoid  payment  of  arrear- 
ages in  child  support. 

On  October  26,  1992: 

S.  2044.  An  act  to  assist  Native  Americans 
in  assuring  the  survival  and  continuing  vi- 
tality of  their  languages; 

S.  2890.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3006.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  expedi- 
tious disclosure  of  records  relevant  to  the  as- 
sassination of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
On  October  27,  1992: 

S.  225.  An  act  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
the  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania  County 
Battlefields  Memorial  National  Military 
Park,  Virginia; 

S.  759.  An  act  to  amend  certain  trademark 
laws  to  clarify  that  States,  instrumentalities 
of  States,  and  officers  and  employees  of 
States  acting  In  their  official  capacity,  are 
subject  to  suit  in  Federal  court  by  any  per- 
son for  infringement  of  trademarks,  and  that 
all  the  remedies  can  be  obtained  in  such  suit 
that  can  be  obtained  in  a  suit  against  a  pri- 
vate entity; 


309.  Joint  resolution  designating 
beginning  November  8,  1992,  as 
Women     Veterans     Recognition 


S.  1664.  An  act  to  establish  the  Keweenaw 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2964.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  a  supplemental  compact  or 
agreement  between  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  States  of  New  Jersey 
concerning  the  Delaware  River  Port  Author- 
ity; and 

S.  3134.  An  act  to  expand  the  production 
and  distribution  of  educational  and  instruc- 
tional video  programming  and  supporting 
educational  materials  for  preschool  and  ele- 
mentary school  children  as  a  tool  to  improve 
school  readiness,  to  develop  and  distribute 
educational  and  instructional  video  pro- 
gramming and  support  materials  for  parents, 
child  care  providers,  and  educators  of  young 
children,  to  expand  services  provided  by 
Head  Start  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  October  28,  1992: 

S.  347.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  to  revitalize  the  defense 
industrial  base  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  474.  An  act  to  prohibit  sports  gambling 
under  State  law,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  758.  An  act  to  clarify  that  States,  instru- 
mentalities of  States,  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  States  acting  in  their  official  ca- 
pacity, are  subject  to  suit  in  Federal  court 
by  any  person  for  infringement  of  patents 
and  plant  variety  protections,  and  that  all 
the  remedies  can  be  obtained  in  such  suit 
that  can  be  obtained  in  a  suit  against  a  pri- 
vate entity; 

S.  893.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  criminal 
penalties  for  copyright  infringement; 

S.  1439.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  Livingston  Parish.  Louisiana,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  1623.  An  act  to  amend  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  to  implement  a  royalty  pay- 
ment system  and  a  serial  copy  management 
system  for  digital  audio  recording,  to  pro- 
hibit certain  copyright  infringement  actions, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2941.  An  act  to  provide  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
continued  authority  to  administer  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  Program,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3309.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Peace  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  to  estab- 
lish a  Peace  Corps  foreign  exchange  fluctua- 
tions account,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3327.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  permit  the  acre- 
for-acre  transfer  of  an  acreage  allotment  or 
quota  for  certain  commodities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  October  29.  1992: 

S.  1569.  An  act  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Federal  Courts  Study 
Committee,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2481.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  Indian  health  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  2679.  An  act  to  promote  the  recovery  of 
Hawaii  tropical  forests,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  October  30.  1992: 

S.  775.  An  act  to  improve  the  program  of 
compensation  for  veterans  exposed  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation  while  in  military  service;  and 

S.  1671.  An  act  to  withdraw  land  for  the 
Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  November  2.  1992: 

S.  2572.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange  of 
lands  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Idaho. 
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By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  460.  An  original  bill  to  establish  na- 
tional voter  registration  procedures  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  103-6). 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amendments; 

S.  382.  A  bill  to  extend  the  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

THE  EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  yesterday  or- 
dered reported  the  bill  S.  382.  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Amendments  of  1993  as  amended. 
The  bill  amends  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1991— 
Public  Law  102-164.  as  amended— to  ex- 
tend the  existing  program  of  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation 
benefits  to  October  2.  1992,  to  similarly 
extend  special  unemployment  benefits 
currently  provided  to  railroad  workers, 
and  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
ministrative funding  to  the  States  for 
establishing  automated  profiling  sys- 
tems for  early  identification  of  poten- 
tial long-term  unemployed  workers. 
The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  to 
fund  the  cost  of  emergency  benefits.  Its 
provisions  are  designated  as  emergency 
requirements  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  summary  of  provi- 
sions, as  reported,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  382 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments 
Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  EXTENSION  OF  EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Sections  102(f)(1)  and 
106(a)(2)  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102- 
164,  as  amended)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing "March  6.  1993"  and  inserting  "October  2. 
1993". 

(b)  Modification  to  Final  Phase-Out.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  102(f)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "March  6,  1993"  and  insert- 
ing "October  2.  1993",  and 

(2)  by  striking  "June  19,  1993"  and  insert- 
ing "January  15,  1994". 

(c)  Conforming  amendment.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  lOKe)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "March  6.  1993"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "October  2.  1993". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks  be- 
ginning after  March  6,  1993. 


SEC.  3.  TREATMENT  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 

(a)  Extension  of  Program.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  501(b)  of  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law 
102-164.  as  amended)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  "March  6.  1993"  and  inserting  "Oc- 
tober 2.  1993". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
501(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"March  1993"  and  inserting  "October  1993". 

(b)  Termination  of  Benefits.— Section 
501(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "March  6.  1993  "  and  insert- 
ing "October  2.  1993".  and 

(2)  by  striking  "June  19.  1993"  and  insert- 
ing "January  15.  1994". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks  be- 
ginning after  March  6.  1993. 

SEC.  4.  PROFILING  OF  NEW  CLAIMANTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  establish  a  program  for  encour- 
aging the  adoption  and  Implementation  by 
all  States  of  a  system  of  profiling  all  new 
claimants  for  regular  unemployment  com- 
pensation (including  new  claimants  under 
each  State  unemployment  compensation  law 
which  is  approved  under  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  (26  U.S.C.  3311)  and  new 
claimants  under  Federal  unemployment  ben- 
efit and  allowance  programs  administered  by 
the  State  under  agreements  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor),  to  determine  which  claim- 
ants may  be  likely  to  exhaust  regular  unem- 
ployment comp)ensation  and  may  need  reem- 
ployment assistance  services  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful transition  to  new  employment. 

(b)  Technical  Assistance  to  States.— The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  and  advice  to  the  States  in  the  de- 
velopment of  model  profiling  systems  and 
the  procedures  for  such  systems.  Such. tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice  shall  be  provided 
by  the  utilization  of  such  resources  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  and  the  proce- 
dures for  such  profiling  systems  shall  include 
the  effective  utilization  of  automated  data 
processing. 

(c)  Funding  of  AcTivmES.— For  purposes 
of  encouraging  the  development  and  estab- 
lishment of  model  profiling  systems  in  the 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
to  each  State,  from  funds  available  for  this 
purpose,  such  funds  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— Within  30 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  profiling  systems  adopted  by 
the  States,  and  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion for  continuation  of  the  systems  and  any 
appropriate  legislation. 

(e)  State.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "State"  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  3306(j)(l)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(f)  Effective  Date. The  provisions  of 

this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC,  5.  FINANCING  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  nonrepayable  ad- 
vances to  the  account  for  "Advances  to  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  and  Other 
Funds"  in  Department  of  Labor  appropria- 
tions Acts  (for  transfer  to  the  "extended  un- 
employment compensation  account"  estab- 
lished by  section  905  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
payments  to  the  States  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act. 


(b)  Use  of  advance  Account  Funds.— The 
,  funds  appropriated  to  the  account  for  "Ad- 
vances to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
and  Other  Funds"  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  Appropriation  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993 
(Public  Law  102-394)  are  authorized  to  be 
used  to  make  payments  to  the  States  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

SEC  6.  EMERGENCY  DESIGNA'HON. 

Pursuant  to  section  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  and 
252(e)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  the  Congress 
hereby  designates  all  direct  spending 
amounts  provided  by  this  Act  (for  all  fiscal 
years)  and  all  appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act  (for  all  fiscal  years)  as  emergency 
requirements  within  the  meaning  of  part  C 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985. 

Explanation  of  Provisions  of  the  Exten- 
sion of  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Program 

Present  Law.— The  Federal  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  (EUC)  program 
was  first  enacted  in  November  1991  and  ex- 
tended most  recently  by  P.L.  102-318  on  July 
3,  1992.  The  EUC  program  currently  provides 
workers  who  exhaust  their  regular  State  un- 
employment benefits  with  26  weeks  of  bene- 
fits in  States  with  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment and  20  weeks  of  benefits  in  all  other 
States.  States  with  adjusted  insured  unem- 
ployment rates  (the  average  of  the  current 
week  and  the  preceding  12  weeks)  of  at  least 
5  percent,  or  total  unemployment  rates  (6 
month  moving  average)  of  at  least  9  percent 
are  eligible  to  pay  the  higher  number  of 
weeks  of  benefits. 

The  26  and  20  week  schedule  of  EUC  bene- 
fits is  in  effect  so  long  as  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed national  unemployment  rate  remains 
at  7  percent  or  higher.  (The  rate  for  the 
month  of  January  1992  was  7.1  percent.) 
Should  the  national  unemployment  rate  fall 
below  7  percent  for  two  consecutive  months, 
the  law  provides  that  the  number  of  weeks  of 
benefits  will  be  reduced  to  15  in  high  unem- 
ployment States  and  10  in  all  other  States. 
Similarly,  if  the  national  unemployment 
rate  falls  below  6.8  percent  for  two  consecu- 
tive months,  the  number  of  weeks  of  benefits 
will  be  reduced  to  13  and  7  weeks. 

The  eligibility  of  States  to  provide  26  and 
20  weeks  of  EUC  benefits  as  of  the  week  end- 
ing February  20  was  as  follows; 

26  weeks:  Alaska.  California.  Oregon.  Rhode 
Island.  Washington.  West  Virginia,  and  Puer- 
to Rico. 

20  weeks:  Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Col- 
orado. Connecticut.  Delaware.  Dist.  of  Co- 
lumbia. Florida.  Georgia.  Hawaii.  Idaho.  Illi- 
nois. Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Kentucky.  Lou- 
isiana. Maine.  Maryland.  Massachusetts. 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Missouri. 
Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Jersey.  New  Mexico.  New  York. 
North  Carolina.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa. Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina.  South 
Dakota.  Tennessee.  Texas.  Utah.  Vermont. 
Virginia.  Wisconsin.  Wyoming,  and  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

The  EUC  program  expires  on  March  6.  1993. 
Workers  who  exhaust  their  regular  State 
benefits  after  that  date  will  be  ineligible  for 
EUC  benefits.  Workers  who  began  receiving 
EUC  benefits  on  or  before  March  6  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  full  number  of  weeks  of  benefits 
for  which  they  were  found  eligible.  They  are 
not  required  to  claim  benefits  in  each  con- 
secutive week.  However,  no  benefits  are  pay- 
able after  June  19.  1993. 

During  the  period  between  the  March  6  ex- 
piration date  of  the  EUC  program  and  the 
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termination  of  all  EUC  benefit  payments  on 
June  19.  an  extended  benefit  period  may  be 
activated  in  a  State.  In  such  a  case,  individ- 
uals who  would  meet  the  eligribility  require- 
ments for  receiving  benefits  under  both  the 
EUC  and  the  extended  benefits  program  are 
entitled  to  receive  whichever  program's  ben- 
efits are  greater. 

Committee  Bill.— The  current  EUC  program 
is  extended  without  change  through  October 
2.  1993.  Workers  who  exhaust  their  regular 
State  benefits  after  that  date  will  not  be  eli- 
gible for  EUC  benefits.  Workers  who  begin 
receiving  EUC  benefits  before  that  date  will 
be  entitled  to  the  full  number  of  weeks  of 
benefits  for  which  they  were  found  eligible. 
No  EUC  benefits  will  be  payable  after  Janu- 
ary 15.  1994. 

As  under  current  law.  if  an  extended  bene- 
fit period  is  activated  in  a  State  between  the 
October  2  expiration  date  of  the  EUC  pro- 
gram and  the  January  15  date  of  termination 
of  all  EUC  benefits,  an  eligible  worker  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  EUC  benefits  or  ex- 
tended benefits,  whichever  are  greater. 

TREATMENT  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS 

Present  tau?.— Workers  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry are  eligible  for  a  separate  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  that  provides 
benefits  basically  equivalent  to  those  pro- 
vided under  regular  State  unemployment 
compensation  programs.  Railroad  workers 
with  under  10  years  of  railroad  service  are 
not  eligible  for  extended  benefits.  The  EUC 
law  temporarily  provides  extended  benefits 
to  railroad  workers  with  under  10  years  of 
service  and  additional  weeks  of  extended 
benefits  to  other  qualifying  railroad  workers 
in  order  to  maintain  comparability  with  the 
EUC  benefits  provided  to  the  workers  in 
other  industries. 

Committee  fli//.— Eligible  railroad  workers 
will  continue  to  receive  the  additional  bene- 
fits provided  under  the  current  EUC  law 
throughout  the  life  of  the  EUC  program. 
This  provision  has  been  included  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

PROFILING  OF  NEW  CLAIMANTS 

Present  Law.— There  is  currently  no  provi- 
sion in  law  that  specifically  authorizes 
States  to  establish  systems  for  developing 
profiles  of  workers  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
those  workers  most  likely  to  benefit  from 
early  assistance  and/or  training  needed  to 
obtain  employment. 

Committee  Bill.— The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
directed  to  establish  a  program  for  encourag- 
ing the  adoption  and  implementation  by  all 
States  of  systems  of  profiling  all  new  claim- 
ants for  regular  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. These  profiling  systems  will  be  used  to 
determine  which  claimants  might  be  most 
likely  to  exhaust  their  regular  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  and  might  need 
reemployment  assistance  services  to  make  a 
successful  transition  to  new  employment. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice  to  the  States  in 
developing  automated  profiling  systems.  He 
is  required  to  report  to  the  Congress  within 
30  months  of  enactment  on  the  operation  and 
effectiveness  of  the  profiling  systems  adopt- 
ed by  the  States. 

FINANCING  PROVISIONS 

The  Committee  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  nonrepayable  advances  to  the  ac- 
count "Advances  to  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  and  Other  Funds"  in  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  to  pay  EUC  benefits. 
Under  the  Committee  bill,  funds  already  ap- 
propriated to  this  account  for  fiscal  year  1993 
may  be  used  to  pay  EUC  benefits. 


EMERGENCY  DESIGNATION 

The  Committee  bill  contains  an  emergency 
designation  provision  to  ensure  that  the  bill 
complies  with  Congressional  budget  process 
procedures  and  does  not  activate  a  seques- 
tration of  mandatory  or  discretionary  spend- 
ing programs.  All  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  designated  as  "emergency"  for  purposes 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985. 

U.S.  CONGRESS.         [ 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE. 

Washington,  DC.  February  24.  1993. 
Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear   Mr.    chairman:   The   Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  enclosed  cost 
estimate  for  S.  382.  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment   Compensation    Amendments    of 
1993.  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  February  24.  1993. 

The  bill  would  affect  direct  spending  or  re- 
ceipts and  thus  would  be  subject  to  pay-as- 
you-go  procedures  under  section  13101  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
Sincerely, 

James  L.  Blum. 
(For  Robert  D.  Reischauer). 

Congressional  Budget  Office — Cost 

Estimate 

1.  Bill  number:  S.  382. 

2.  Bill  title:  The  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of  1993. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  February  24. 
1993. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  To  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1991. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  COST 

IBy  fiscal  |i»r.  in  millions  ol  dollifsl 

1993       1994     1995    1996    1997    1998 

DIRECT  SKWING 

Emecgency  untmijKjynienl 
conipensilion 
Eslimatcd  buclcet  >u- 

thofity  

Estimjled  otitiiys 
Adminislratiff  npenses  > 
Estimittit  lludict  lu- 
thonty 

EslimaM  outlays 

Railroad  unemployment 
Estimated  Dudset  au- 

ttiority  .    . 

Estimated  outlays 

Total  direct  s«endin| 
Estimated  liudiet  au- 

tlwnty 
Estimated  outlays 

AMOUNTS  AUTHORIZED  FOR 
ATPROPRIAnON 
Administratis  eipenses. 
Estimated  auttionnlion 
l«»el 

Estimated  outlays 

Protilini  new  claimants: 
Estimated  authonialMn 

level 
Estimated  outlays 

Total  discretionary  spendmi 
Estimated  autturuation 

level 
Estimated  outlays    . 


3.210  0   2.3<0  0        0        0        0        0 
3.2100  2.340  0        0        0        0        0 


1100 
1100 


0        0        0        0        0 
0        0        0        0        0 


2  5         O 
2  5         P) 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3,3225   2,3400 
3.322  5   2.3400 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

800 
800 


7  0       19  0      7  0     SO     50     5  0 
7  0        19  0      7  0      5  0      50      5  0 


7  0       99  0      7  0      5  0      50      5  0 
70       990      70      50      50      50 


I  For  fiscal  year  1993.  the  administrative  eigenses  mould  not  need  any 
turttier  aporoonation  actofl  because  of  language  m  tie  Labor-HHS  1993  an- 
propnalKM  Dill  THe  LaDor.fW  1993  appropriation  Dill  makes  availaDle  an 
additional  t30  million  lor  every  100,000  increase  in  the  average  Ntekly  m. 
sured  unemployment  aDove  3  54  million 

'Less  tlian  S500,OCO 

The  costs  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget 
function  600.  The  spending  effects  of  the  bill 
are  discussed  below. 


Direct  Spending:  S.  382  would  extend  the 
current  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991  through  October  2,  1993.  Re- 
cipients who  file  claims  by  October  2.  1993 
could  continue  to  collect  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  through 
January  15.  1994.  Based  on  recent  program 
spending.  CBO  estimates  the  additional  ben- 
efit payments  from  this  bill  would  be  J3.2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1993  and  $2.3  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1994.  CBO  estimates  the  additional 
benefit  payments  through  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Program  would  be 
J2.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  less  than 
$500,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

In  addition.  CBO  estimates  there  would  be 
additional  administrative  costs  of  $190  mil- 
lion to  process  the  additional  claims  for  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation.  Only 
$110  million  of  the  $190  million  would  be  con- 
sidered direct  spending. 

Amounts  authorized  for  appropriations:  S. 
382  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
establish  a  program  to  encourage  all  states 
to  implement  a  system  of  profiling  all  new 
claimants.  The  profiling  system  would  deter- 
mine which  claimants  are  most  likely  to  ex- 
haust regular  unemployment  compensation 
and  therefore,  to  benefit  from  reemployment 
assistance.  The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  ad- 
vice to  the  states  as  they  develop  and  imple- 
ment these  profiling  data  systems.  Based  on 
information  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
<DOL).  CBO  estimates  that  a  total  of  $20  mil- 
lion would  be  required  over  3  years  to  de- 
velop and  implement  the  automated  data 
systems.  In  addition.  DOL  would  operate  a 
design  center  at  the  federal  level.  This  cen- 
ter would  help  develop  model  systems  for  the 
states  and  serve  as  a  resource  center  for 
state  offices.  We  estimate  a  cost  of  $3  million 
in  fiscal  year  1993  and  $5  million  each  year  in 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1998  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  design  center. 

6.  Budget  Enforcement  Act  Considerations: 
This  section  discuses  how  the  bill  would  af- 
fect pay-as-you-go  procedures  and  the  discre- 
tionary spending  limits  under  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (BEA). 

Pay-as-you-go:  The  BEA  sets  up  pay-as- 
you-go  procedures  for  legislation  affecting 
direct  spending  or  receipts  through  1995.  The 
pay-as-you-go  effects  of  the  bill  are  shown  in 
the  following  table. 

IBy  fiscal  )ears,  in  millions  of  dollarsi 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Outlays 
Receipts 

3,3225 

2,3400 
(1) 

0 
CI 

>  ftol  applicaDle 

Under  section  13101  of  the  BEA.  amounts 
provided  in  this  bill  that  have  been  des- 
ignated as  emergency  spending  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  do  not  count  against 
the  pay-as-you-go  restrictions  of  that  sec- 
tion. In  section  6  of  this  bill,  the  Congress 
designates  as  an  emergency  any  direct 
spending  provided  pursuant  to  this  bill.  If 
the  President  also  makes  an  emergency  des- 
ignation, amounts  pursuant  to  this  bill  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  pay-as-you-go  proce- 
dures. 

Amounts  authorized  for  appropriation: 
Under  section  13101  of  the  BEA.  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  that  have  been 
designated  as  emergency  spending  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  do  not  count 
against  the  spending  limits  under  section  601 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  In 
section  6  of  this  bill,  the  Congress  designates 
as  an  emergency  any  spending  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  bill.  If  the  President  also 


makes  an  emergency  designation,  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  bill  will  not  be 
counted  against  the  discretionary  spending 
limits. 

7.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: None. 

8.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

9.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

10.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Cory  Oltman. 

11.  Estimate  approved  by:   C.G.   Nuckols. 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  £is  indicated: 
By  Mr.  KRUEGER: 
S.  436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  to  conduct  a  Federal 
performance  audit  and  review,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

S.  437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
to  establish  procedures  for  the  expedited 
consideration  by  the  Congress  of  certain  pro- 
posals by  the  President  to  rescind  amounts 
of  budget  authority:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  August  4.  1977.  with  instructions 
that  if  one  Committee  reports,  the  other 
Committee  have  thirty  days  to  report  or  be 
discharged. 

By    Mr.    GRAHAM    (for    himself.    Mr. 

D'Amato,    Mr.   Reid.    Ms.    Mikulski. 

Mr.    WoFFORD.    Mr.    Mack,   and   Mr. 

Lautenberg): 
S.  438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code  of  1986  to  remove  certain  high- 
speed rail  facility  bonds  from  the  State  vol- 
ume cap;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Boren. 

Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  McCon- 

nell.  Mr.  Ford.  Mrs.  KASSEBALTki,  Mr. 

NicKLES.        Mr,        Grasslev.        Mr. 

Mathews.    Mr.    Warner.    Mr.    Dole. 

Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  and  Mr. 

WOFFORD): 

S.  439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  permit  Governors  to  limit  the 
disposal  of  out-of-State  solid  waste  in  their 
States,  and  for  other  purfxjses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    GORTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 

AKAKA.  Mr.  D"Amato.  Mr.  Thurmond. 

Mrs.   Kassebaum.    Mr.    Shelby,    Mr. 

DeConcini.    Mr.    Breaux.    and    Mr. 

Bryan  ): 
S.  440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  to  control  the  diversion  of  certain 
chemicals  used  in  the  illicit  production  of 
controlled  substances,  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  the  regulatory  controls  placed 
on  the  legitimate  commerce  in  those  chemi- 
cals, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL: 
S.  441.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentence  for  the  unlawful  possession  of 
a  firearm  by  a  convicted  felon,  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  a  person  who  is  addicted  to.  or 
an  unlawful  user  of.  a  controlled  substance, 
or  a  transferor  or  receiver  of  a  stolen  fire- 
arm, to  increase  the  general  penalty  for  a 
violation  of  Federal  firearms  laws,  and  to  in- 
crease the  enhanced  penalties  provided  for 
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the  possession  of  a  firearm  in  connection 
with  a  crime  of  violence  or  drug  trafficking 
crime,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  442.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  dams  located  on  Indian  lands  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  through  con- 
tracts with  Indian  tribes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  and  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  to  make  improvements  in  ca- 
pacity planning  processes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MURKOWSKI): 

S.  444.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  and  report 
on  the  safety  of  the  Juneau  International 
Airport,  with  recommendations  to  Congress: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself,  Mr.  DoR- 
GAN.  Mr.  Wellstone.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Feingold.  Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mrs.  Murray,  and  Mr. 
Daschle): 
S.  445.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Food.  Agri- 
culture. Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of  1990 
to  improve  monitoring  of  the  domestic  uses 
made  of  certain  foreign  commodities  in  order 
to  ensure  that  agricultural  commodities  ex- 
ported under  agricultural  trade  programs  are 
entirely  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley. Mr.  Breaux,  and  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg): 
S.  446.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1996.    the   existing   suspension    of  duty   on 
tamoxifen  citrate;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Akaka.  and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  447.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  Federal  policies  with  respect  to  those  ter- 
ritories under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
S.  448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional certification  requirements  for  certain 
licenses  and  permits,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By     Mr.     SMITH     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Kempthorne.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Burns): 
S.  449.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  individuals  to  des- 
ignate that  up  to  10  percent  of  their  income 
tax  liability  be  used  to  reduce  the  national 
debt,    and    to    require    spending    reductions 
equal  to  the  amounts  so  designated;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mrs.  BOXER: 
S.  450.  A  bill  to  advance  the  development 
and  transfer  of  environmental  and  other  non- 
military    technologies,    and    for   other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lott.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  Co.\ts.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  McConnell.  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Burns.  Mr.  Ca.mpbell.  Mr.  Graham, 


Mr.      Cochran,      Mr.      Smfth,      Mr. 
DAMATO,  Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.     Brown.     Mr.     Jeffords,     Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.  451.  A  bill  to  establish  research,  develop- 
ment, and  dissemination  programs  to  assist 
in    collaborative    efforts    to    prevent   crime 
against  senior  citizens,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself,  Mr.  DOR- 
GAN,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
AKAKA,    Mr.    Levin,    Mr.    Exon.   Mr. 
DeConcini.   Mr.   Kohl.   Mr.   Riegle. 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Binga- 
man.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Krueger.  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Graham,  and 
Mr.  D'Amato  ): 
S.  452.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of  title 
38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  esublish  a  pro- 
gram of  rural   health-care  clinics,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans" Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  453.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
of  payment  for  home  health  services  where 
an  individual  is  absent  from  the  home  at  an 
adult  day  center;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.   BRYAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Reid): 
S.  454.  A  bill  to  extend  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  three-dimensional  cameras;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   HATFIELD  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Burns.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
MURKOWSKI.  and  Mr.  Hatch): 
S.   455.   A   bill   to  amend   title   31.   United 
States  Code,  to  increase  Federal  payments  to 
units  of  general  local  government  for  enti- 
tlement lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.   SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

WOFFORD): 
S.  456.  .A  bill   to  establish  school-to-work 
transition  programs  for  all  students,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  457.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  payment  of 
Federal   benefits   to   illegal   aliens;    to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Reid. 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.   Heflin.    Mrs.   Kassebaum.   Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Gram.m.  Mr.  Hel.ms.  Mr. 
DAMATO;   Mr.   Danforth.   Mr.   Bau- 
cus. Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Lott.    Mr.    Dole.    Mr.    Burns,    Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Bryan. 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Craig,  and  Mr.  Nick- 
LES): 
S.  458.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Second  Amend- 
ment Rights  of  all  Americans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  459.  A  bill  to  arrest  the  decline  in.  and 
promote  the  restoration  of.  the  health  of  for- 
est ecosystems  on  Federal  lands,  to  reduce 
the  escalating  risk  to  human  safety  posed  by 
potentially  catastrophic  wildfires  on  Federal 
lands,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  establish  a  special  fund  for  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  activities  in  furtherance 
of  forest  health,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  460.   An  original   bill   to  establish  na- 
tional voter  registration  procedures  for  Fed- 
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eral  elections,  and  for  other  purposes:  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  MACK: 
S.  461.  A  bill  to  treat  a  protest  filed  with 
respect  to  the  liquidation  of  certain  entries 
as  filed  within  the  time  required  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By   Mr.    BUMPERS   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Cohen,  and 
Mr.  BRYAN): 
S.  462.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expenditure  of 
appropriated    funds    on    the    United    States 
International   Space   Station   Freedom   pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

S.  463.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds  on  the  Superconducting 
Super  Collider  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  464.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Pulaski 
Post  Office  located  at  111  West  College 
Street  in  Pulaski.  Tennessee,  as  the  "Ross 
Bass  Post  Office":  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  to  encourage  the  production 
of  biodiesel  and  certain  ethanol  fuels,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LnoL'YE): 
S.  466.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  medicaid 
coverage  of  all  certified  nurse  practitioners 
and  clinical  nurse  specialists  services:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MACK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham.   Mr.    INOUYE.    Mr.    Akaka.    Mr. 
Breaux,  and  Mr.  Johnston): 
S.  467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  relief  for  cer- 
tain disaster  victims,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  468.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  terms  of 
imprisonment  and  supervised  release  follow- 
ing revocation  of  a  term  of  probation  or  su- 
pervised release:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Committee  have  thirty  days  to  report  or  be 
discharged. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following'  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
DoDD.    Mr.   Kerry.    Mr.    Lieberman. 
Mr.  DA.MATO.  Mr.  S.Mrrn.  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Lal- 
TENBERG,  and  Mr.  Roth): 
S.  Res.  74.  Resolution  expressing  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Senate  to  the  imposition  of  a 
fee  on  or  in-kind  storage  diversion  require- 
ment for  imported  crude  oil  and  refined  pe- 
troleum products:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  stat- 
ing that  no  action  be  taken  on  any  legisla- 
tive proposal  on  the  President's  program  un- 
less it  is  a  unified  package  containing  offsets 
for  any  additional  expenditures  through  cuts 
in  programs  or  increased  taxes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  August  4,  1977,  with  instructions 
that  if  one  Committee   reports,   the  other 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KRUEGER: 

S.  436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  special 
assistant  to  the  President  to  conduct  a 
Federal  performance  audit  and  review, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  437.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  to  establish  procedures 
for  the  expedited  consideration  by  the 
Congress  of  certain  proposals  by  the 
President  to  rescind  amounts  of  budget 
authority:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  August  4,  1977,  with  instruc- 
tions that  if  the  committee  reports, 
the  other  committee  have  30  days  to 
report  or  be  discharged. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  two  bills,  one  that  I 
would  call  the  Federal  Efficiency  Im- 
provement Act  of  1993  and  the  other 
one  to  expedite  consideration  of  pro- 
posed rescissions. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  Nation  is  facing  a  time  of  loss  of 
confidence  in  Government  itself  and  in 
its  efficiency  in  a  time  in  which  our 
own  budgetary  pressures  are  perhaps 
unrivaled  in  recent  years. 

This  is  going  to  be.  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  most  crucial  legislative  ses- 
sions since  the  New  Deal  itself.  Our 
task  is  not  simply  to  restore  fiscaJ  dis- 
cipline to  our  Government,  but  our 
task  is  to  help  restore  confidence  in 
the  American  people  themselves  that 
we  are  capable  of  dealing  with  very 
large  and  complex  financial  problems. 

All  over  America,  people  are  looking 
at  business  and  saying,  business  must 
become  leaner,  it  must  become  more 
streamlined,  business  has  to  become  in- 
creasingly a  high-quality,  low-cost  pro- 
ducer. At  this  point,  people  are  still  in- 
clined to  feel  that  Government  itself  is 
high  cost,  low  quality,  the  opposite 
side  of  what  they  are  aspiring  to. 

Our  President  has  indicated  his  will- 
ingness to  address  some  very  tough  fis- 
cal questions,  and  he  is  also  recogniz- 
ing the  need,  as  we  are  in  this  body,  to 
try  to  down  size  our  own  activities  to 
make  them  more  prudent,  more  fis- 
cally responsible. 

To  help  carry  out  this  mandate,  I  am 
introducing  the  Federal  Efficiency  Im- 
provement Act  that  would  allow  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  assistant 
to  the  President  who  would  be  empow- 
ered to  conduct  a  total  performance 
audit  of  every  Federal  department,  in- 
cluding in  fact  the  General  Accounting 
Office  itself.  This  special  assistant 
would  independently  manage  a  tough- 
minded   staff  of  200  existing   Federal 
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employees,  chosen  for  their  prior  expe- 
rience with  Federal  programs. 

In  many  cases,  the  people  who  best 
understand  how  to  make  Government 
more  efficient  are  the  people  who  are 
front-line  employees  but  sometimes 
are  caught  in  circumstances  in  which 
there  are  very  few  rewards  for  effi- 
ciency. In  Government,  there  is  so 
often  a  tendency  to  reward  spending 
rather  than  saving.  If  we  look  at  the 
many  currently  successful  businesses 
in  our  country,  companies  like 
WalMart,  there  are  companies  that  re- 
ward savings  inside  the  company  rath- 
er than  simply  spending.  A  reward  sys- 
tem that  would  encourage  the  same 
thing  of  our  Federal  employees  would, 
I  think,  tap  a  reservoir  of  knowledge, 
experience,  and  capacity  that  currently 
we  are  not  tapping. 

This  audit  team's  main  function 
would  be  to  study  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  function  and  not  merely  by 
agency.  By  concentrating  on  function, 
the  audit  team  would  be  able  to  more 
effectively  highlight  wastefulness  and 
inefficiency  within  Government  agen- 
cies. 

I  think  it  important  as  well  that  the 
audit  team's  responsibilities  go  beyond 
simply  identifying  misused  resources.  I 
would  expect  it  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  the  effectiveness 
and  quality  of  Government  services,  to 
suggest  ways  in  which  operations  could 
perhaps  be  restructured  in  order  to 
bring  about  long-term  savings,  to  ra- 
tionalize governmentwide  activities 
like  procurement  and  personnel  and  to 
try  to  establish  incentives  for  bringing 
in  returns  that  were,  in  fact,  under 
budget. 

I  think  many  of  these  recommenda- 
tions could  come  from  front-line  Gov- 
ernment employees.  Others  might 
come  from  people  brought  in  to  assist, 
not  sort  of  high-powered  consultants  or 
academic  types  but  entrepreneurs  who 
have  experience  on  how  to  make  com- 
panies run  more  efficiently. 

Within  6  months  of  the  bill's  passage, 
the  audit  team  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  detailed  set  of  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  in- 
cluding specific  rescissions  of  budg- 
etary authority  and  proposals  for  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions. Within  60  days  of  submission  of 
this  report,  the  President  would  be 
obliged  to  identify  all  rescissions  of 
budget  authority  that  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  team's  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  make  this  suggestion  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  experience  in  my  own 
State  of  Texas.  There,  State  comptrol- 
ler John  Sharp  conducted  such  per- 
formance audits  and  in  1991.  these  per- 
formance audits  rendered  a  savings  of 
$2.4  billion  out  of  a  $30  billion  budget; 
in  other  words,  there  was  a  savings  of 
about  12  percent.  If  a  savings  of  com- 
parable sort  might  be  found  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  would  be  $150  bil- 
lion in  the  first  year. 
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I  am  not  expecting  anything  of  that 
sort.  But  the  imjjortant  thing  is  I  think 
we  direct  ourselves  toward  the  task  of 
saving  rather  than  spending  and  that 
we  direct  ourselves  toward  creating  a 
Government  again  deserving  of  the 
people's  trust. 

The  American  people  are  fully  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  but  they  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  what  they  believe  are  wor- 
thy ends.  If  we  think  of  the  stores  with 
which  we  do  business,  the  stores  with 
which  we  do  business  were  providing 
services  for  which  we  were  not  fully 
satisfied,  then  for  those  stores  to  raise 
the  prices  would  be  simply  unaccept- 
able. I  think  that  is  the  challenge  we 
face  right  now.  To  ask  the  American 
people  to  put  in  more  taxes  at  a  time 
they  do  not  feel  their  taxes  are  being 
well  spent  is  to  ask  them  for  something 
to  which  they  will  not  readily  respond. 
It  seems  to  me  first  we  must  make 
Government  sacrifice  before  we  ask  the 
American  people  to  sacrifice  further. 

Therefore,  the  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today  provides  for  expe- 
dited rescission  of  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending  by  the  President  and 
the  rescission  authority  would  allow 
the  President  more  quickly  to  elimi- 
nate inefficiencies  in  Government  oper- 
ations such  as  those  that  were  to  be 
identified  by  these  Federal  audit 
teams. 

Both  the  bills  that  I  am  introducing 
today  will  address  the  critically  impor- 
tant aspect  of  our  obligation  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  efficient  and  exem- 
plary operation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  know  that  people  in  both 
Houses  are  proposing  various  ways  to 
eliminate  wasteful  Government  spend- 
ing. I  am  certain  that  during  the 
course  of  this  year  we  will  have  many 
suggestions  and  that  there  will  be 
fruitful  ways  to  improve  upon  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing. 

But  I  think  it  immensely  important 
we  convey  to  one  another  and  to  the 
American  people  that  we  recognize 
their  concern  for  how  we  as  stewards 
are  spending  their  money.  I  think  that 
this  aspect  of  stewardship  is  one  which 
will  be  benefited  by  having  perform- 
ance audits  which  will  allow  us  to  iden- 
tify what  it  is  we  are  doing  in  Govern- 
ment with  these  resources  which  have 
been  entrusted  to  us. 

I  therefore  look  forward  to  seeking 
further  support  from  my  colleagues 
and  to  having  this  legislation  consid- 
ered by  this  body,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  be- 
lieve it  is  indeed  a  time  ready  for 
change  and  a  time  that  is  crucial  in  the 
very  economic  and  fiscal  development 
of  this  country. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  and  will  seek  to 
bring  forward  the  bills  soon. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,. .The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Reid,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKI,       Mr.       WOFFORD,       Mr. 

Mack,  and  Mr.  Lautenberg); 
S.  438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  remove  certain 
high-speed  rail  facility  bonds  from  the 
State  volume  cap;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

HIGH-SPEED  RAIL  INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  accel- 
erate the  conversion  of  high-speed  rail 
systems  in  America  from  the  design 
books  to  operation. 

I  am  certain  this  bill  is  familiar  to 
many  of  our  colleagues.  It  is  familiar 
because  the  Senate  considered  this  pre- 
cise legislation  last  summer  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  H.R.  11,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1992. 

My  bill  will  lift  the  State  caps  on  is- 
suing tax-exempt  bonds  for  high-speed 
rail  projects.  As  you  will  recall  from 
the  debate  last  year,  high-speed  rail  is 
already  eligible  for  tax-exempt  bonds. 

The  problem  is  that  these  projects 
are  so  expensive  that  they  alone  would 
cause  States  to  exceed  their  annual 
caps  on  revenue  bonds.  Airports  and 
seaports  are  exempt  from  these  caps; 
the  High-Speed  Rail  Incentives  Act  of 
1993  would  simply  add  high-speed  train 
systems  to  this  exemption  list. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  voted,  55-40,  to 
include  this  proposal  in  H.R.  11,  and 
the  final  bill  kept  that  amendment  in- 
tact. However,  the  ensuing  Presidential 
veto  of  the  bill  has  brought  me  before 
you  again  today,  asking  for  your  sup- 
port once  more. 

Financing  is  perhaps  the  single 
greatest  obstacle  to  implementation  of 
high-speed  surface  transportation  tech- 
nologies in  the  United  States.  Equaliz- 
ing tax  incentives  to  the  private  sector 
will  permit  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture investment  decisions  to  be  made 
more  fairly  and  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  point:  We 
are  not  asking  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  for  constructing  or  operating 
these  systems,  but  merely  to  provide 
incentives  for  the  private  sector  to 
raise  the  necessary  funding.  These  are 
the  same  incentives  we  already  provide 
for  airport  and  seaport  projects. 

The  momentum  is  behind  this  pro- 
posal. In  fact,  the  identical  measure 
has  been  included  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration in  its  vision  for  change 
package. 

In  addition,  high-speed  rail  is  rapidly 
gaining  prominence  in  the  American 
transportation  arena,  while  industry  is 
taking  a  growing  interest  in  rail  in 
general. 

Recently,  five  defense  and  aerospace 
firms  have  submitted  proposals,  in  co- 
ordination with  international  railcar 
companies,  to  build  cars  for  the  Los 
Angeles  County  light  rail  system.  A 
Washington  Post  article  which  I  will 
submit  for  the  Record  reports  that 
Amtrak  has  negotiated  an  agreement 


with  most  major  U.S.  freight  railroads 
which  will  allow  high-speed  trains  to 
travel  along  existing  freight  lines  in 
the  future. 

At  the  State  level,  many  high-speed 
train  systems  are  in  the  planning 
stages — from  California  and  Nevada  to 
Texas  to  Florida.  But  the  developers 
are  hard  to  attract  because  the  risks 
are  so  high.  Our  job  as  legislators  is  to 
show  that  developing  this  technology 
is  a  national  priority.  We  must  prove 
that  we  are  not  asking  Americas 
major  corporations  to  get  into  the 
white  elephant  business. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  reduce  the  cost  of 
debt  by  some  30  percent.  That  is  an  im- 
pressive figure  which  the  potential 
backers  of  high-speed  rail  says  will 
help  them  reach  their  objective. 

There  are  reasons  why  high-speed 
rail  has  attracted  such  a  diverse  group 
of  advocates.  It  is  safe.  After  carrying 
over  a  billion  passengers  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  high-speed  trains  have  yet  to 
cause  a  single  passenger  fatality.  It  is 
environmentally  responsible.  High- 
speed rail  is  powered  by  electricity, 
which  is  among  the  cleanest  energy 
sources. 

In  terms  of  land  conservation,  2 
tracks  of  a  high-speed  system  can  po- 
tentially carry  as  many  travelers  as  10 
lanes  of  an  interstate  highway. 

It  is  energy-efficient.  Electrified  rail 
is  four  times  more  efficient  than  air- 
plane travel  and  three  times  more  effi- 
cient than  automobiles. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  we  have 
no  choice.  Our  road  systems  and  air- 
ways are  running  out  of  room,  and  we 
have  to  come  up  with  another  way  to 
move  people  and  goods  efficiently. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which  I 
will  be  introducing  today,  is  familiar 
to  our  colleagues  because  it  is  the  same 
legislation  which  was  introduced  and 
adopted  last  summer  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  11.  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1992.  That  act  subsequently  was 
vetoed  by  then  President  Bush  and  has. 
therefore,  not  become  law.  Thus,  I  am 
reintroducing  this  concept  today  as  a 
separate  matter. 

The  legislation  relates  to  tax-exempt 
bond  financing  for  high-speed  rail  sys- 
tems. Under  the  current  law,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tax-free  bonds,  that  is,  bonds 
which  are  sold,  the  interest  of  which  is 
free  of  Federal  tax,  are  available  for 
most  forms  of  transportation.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  community  wished  to  build 
an  airport  or  a  seaport,  they  could 
issue  such  bonds  without  limit  up  to 
the  cost  of  financing  the  particular 
project. 

As  it  relates  to  high-speed  rail,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  cap  on  the  amount  of 
bonds  which  can  be  issued  in  any  single 
year.  That  cap  is  a  function  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State. 

The  difficulty  with  that  cap  is  that, 
just  as  with  airports  and  seaports, 
high-speed  rail  systems  tend  to  be  a 
capital-intensive    major    public   works 
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project  for  a  short  period  of  time,  and, 
therefore,  during  the  period  in  which 
the  project  is  being  built  and  financed, 
typically  the  amount  of  financing  re- 
quired, exceeds  the  cap  which  is  placed 
on  that  particular  State's  annual  abil- 
ity to  borrow  and  utilize  the  tax-free 
bond  provision. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  lift  that  cap  and  thus  place 
high-speed  rail  in  the  same  position  as 
airports  and  seaports  in  terms  of  their 
ability  to  access  that  form  of  financing 
for  their  construction. 

Over  the  past  several  years.  Congress 
has  taken  a  number  of  initiatives 
which  have  facilitated  the  development 
of  high-speed  rail  in  this  Nation.  We 
now  see  one  of  the  first  results  of  that 
with  the  adoption,  or  the  demonstra- 
tion, of  a  high-speed  train  between 
Washington  and  New  York  utilizing 
new  technology  on  existing  tracks. 

The  expectation  is  that  a  full  expan- 
sion of  high-speed  rail — for  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  to  have  a  system 
that  is  as  comprehensive  as  many  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  Japan  have — will 
require  the  development  of  new  tracks 
and  electrification  of  those  tracks,  and 
a  key  issue  for  that  subsequent  devel- 
opment will  be  the  availability  of  tax- 
free  bond  financing. 

This  proposal  has  also  received  polit- 
ical momentum  by  the  strong  support 
which  was  given  to  it  by  Presidential 
candidate  Bill  Clinton  in  seeking  the 
Presidency.  Candidate  Clinton  indi- 
cated that  one  of  his  visions  for  Amer- 
ica was  an  America  that  would  create 
high-paid  jobs  by  a  major  effort  to  cap- 
ture new  technologies  and  then  apply 
those  technologies  to  America. 

One  of  the  several  areas  that  he  spe- 
cifically mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
that  new  technology  leadership,  was  in 
high-speed  rail. 

I  am  pleased  that.  now.  the  President 
has  included  in  his  economic  stimulus 
program  the  precise  numbers  that 
would  be  necessary  to  support  the  leg- 
islation which  I  am  introducing  today: 
that  is,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended in  his  economic  package  the 
availability,  without  a  capped  limita- 
tion, of  tax-free  bonds  for  purposes  of 
financing  high-speed  rail  systems. 

But  there  have  been  some  other  very 
Important  nongovernment  initiatives 
that  have  created  a  favorable  environ- 
ment for  high-speed  rail.  To  list  some: 
Five  defense  and  aerospace  firms,  in 
the  southern  California  area,  have 
come  together  to  form  a  consortium  to 
develop  high-speed  rail  technology 
using  many  of  the  techniques  and  sys- 
tems which  were  originally  developed 
for  aerospace  or  defense  purposes,  now 
to  the  development  of  high-speed  rail. 

A  Washington  Post  article,  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  Mr.  President,  reports 
that  Amtrak  has  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment with  most  major  U.S.  freight 
railroads  which  will  allow  high-speed 


trains  to  travel  along  their  existing 
freight  lines. 

Mr.  President,  this  should  further  fa- 
cilitate the  adoption  of  high-speed  rail 
within  our  country. 

At  the  State  level,  many  high-speed 
rail  systems  are  at  advanced  stages  of 
planning.  In  California.  Nevada.  Texas, 
and  Florida,  States  are  demonstrating 
an  interest  in  being  a  partner  in  the  de- 
velopment of  high-speed  rail. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  personally  see 
is  a  relationship  between  Government 
and  high-speed  rail  much  like  the  rela- 
tionship between  an  airport  authority 
and  a  commercial  airline:  that  is,  that 
Government's  role  will  be  in  develop- 
ing the  corridor,  the  right-of-way,  the 
track,  and  the  terminal  facilities, 
which  will  be  franchises  who  will  actu- 
ally be  the  ones  who  will  own  the  roll- 
ing stock  and  operate  the  equipment. 
That  is  a  relationship  that  has  been 
well-developed  in  other  areas  of  trans- 
portation in  America.  I  anticipate  that 
will  serve  the  some  beneficial  purpose 
for  high-speed  rail. 

The  reasons  why  all  of  these  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  initia- 
tives seem  to  be  coalescing  behind  the 
development  of  an  assertive  U.S.  policy 
in  support  of  high-speed  rail,  is  the  fact 
that  it  would  serve  so  many  interests. 
High-speed  rail  is  a  safe  form  of  trans- 
portation. After  carrying  over  1  billion 
passengers.  Mr.  President,  in  Europe 
and  Japan,  high-speed  trains  have  yet 
to  cause  one  passenger  fatality— 1  bil- 
lion passengers,  zero  fatalities. 

It  is  environmentally  responsible. 
High-speed  rail  is  powered  by  elec- 
tricity, which  is  among  the  cleanest 
energy  sources. 

In  terms  of  land  conservation,  2 
tracks  of  high-speed  rail  can  poten- 
tially carry  as  many  travelers  as  10 
lanes  of  an  interstate  highway  system. 
It  is  energy  efficient.  Electrified  rail  is 
four  times  more  efficient  in  terms  of 
cost  of  energy  per  passenger  mile  than 
airplane  travel,  three  times  more  effi- 
cient than  automobiles.  And.  perhaps 
most  importantly,  we  are  increasingly 
having  no  choice  but  to  develop  a  con- 
temporary high-speed  rail  complement 
to  our  airline  and  highway  system.  Our 
road  system  and  airways  are  literally 
running  out  of  room. 

To  cite  one  example,  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  and 
Transportation  Officials  tells  us  that 
surface  travel  demand  is  expected  to  at 
least  double  by  the  year  2020,  slightly 
more  than  25  years  from  now. 

In  my  State  of  Florida,  for  instance, 
if  current  traffic  patterns  continue,  it 
would  require  22  highway  lanes  in  each 
direction  to  safely  handle  the  traffic 
between  Miami  and  Tampa  by  the  year 
2015.  It  is  preposterous  to  think  that  we 
would  build  such  a  road  system.  Simi- 
larly, the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration says  that  our  21  primary  air- 
ports each  now  experience  more  than 
20,000  hours  of  annual  flight  delays  at  a 
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cost  of  at  least  $5  billion.  That  1-year 
cost  is  almost  140  times  the  projected 
cost  of  this  legislation  over  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  themes  of 
America  is  the  central  role  of  transpor- 
tation in  our  Nation's  development.  In 
the  19th  century,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assisted  in  the  creation  of  canals 
and  river  transportation  and  railroads. 
In  this  century,  the  interstate  system 
has  redrawn  the  map  for  urban  and 
rural  America.  The  question  before  us. 
as  we  enter  the  21st  century,  is  what 
will  be  our  contribution  to  the  mobil- 
ity of  America  in  the  next  century? 

A  modern  system  of  high-speed 
ground  transportation  should  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  that  challenge  and  of 
that  answer.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  in  this  effort  to  define  our  genera- 
tion's role  in  the  future  of  American 
transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
Washington  Post  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  438 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hig-h-Speed 
Rail  Incentives  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  REMOVAL  OF  VOLUME  CAP  FOR  CERTAIN 
HIGH-SPEED  RAIL  FACILITY  BONDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragrraph  (4)  of  section 
146(g:)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating-  to  exception  for  certain  bonds)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  other  than  any  such 
bond  described  in  subsection  (h)(1)"  after 
"rail  facilities)". 

(b)  CONFORMLNG   AMENDMENTS.— Subsection 

(h)  of  section  146  of  such  Code  (relating  to  ex- 
ception for  government-owned  solid  waste 
disposal  facilities)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "section  142(a)(6)"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  "paragraph  (6)  or  (11) 
of  section  142(a)",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "AND  High-Speed  Rail"  be- 
fore "Facilities"  in  the  heading  thereof. 

(c)  Effectu'E  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  bonds  is- 
sued after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Thursday, 

February  4.  1993] 

Agreement  Clears  the  Track  for  Growth 

OF  High-Speed  Rail 

(By  Don  Phillips) 

Amtrak  and  major  U.S.  freight  railroads 
yesterday  announced  an  agreement  removing 
most  legal  and  financial  barriers  to  expan- 
sion of  high-speed  train  operation  nation- 
ally, including  relief  for  freight  companies 
from  all  passenger-train  accident  liability  no 
matter  what  the  cause. 

The  plan  generally  allows  use.  after  nego- 
tiations, of  freight  track  anywhere  in  the 
country  for  passenger  service  at  speeds  to  150 
mph  if  Amtrak  or  governmental  bodies  pay 
for  all  necessary  improvements  and  shield 
freight  companies  from  all  legal  liability. 

That  means  taxpayers  might  have  to  ab- 
sorb a  greater  share  of  damage  claims  be- 
cause passenger  trains  are  operated  by  Am- 
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trak.  which  receives  some  public  subsidies, 
or  by  state  and  local  governments. 

The  agreement  was  negotiated  by  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  Amtrak  and  the  13  major 
freight  railroads  at  a  woodland  retreat  near 
Charleston.  S.C.  last  December. 

Under  the  plan,  any  trains  that  exceed  150 
mph  would  retjuire  a  new  right-of-way  sepa- 
rate from  any  freight  tracks. 

Although  Amtrak  owns  the  track  on  its 
busiest  line  from  Washington  to  New  York 
and  Boston,  it  must  contract  with  freight 
railroads  to  run  passenger  trains  almost  any- 
where else  in  the  country.  Because  most  pas- 
senger trains  do  not  exceed  80  mph.  they  can 
safely  share  track  with  freights,  some  of 
which  run  almost  that  fast. 

But  the  new  generation  of  trains  designed 
for  much  higher  speeds  on  existing  right-of- 
way  would  create  safety  problems  unless 
major  improvements  are  made.  These  in- 
clude new  signal  systems,  removal  of  grade 
crossings  and  perhaps  additional  tracks  on 
the  same  right  of  way.  Amtrak  is  now  test- 
ing such  a  train,  the  Swedish  X-2000  tilt 
train,  between  Washington  and  New  York. 

The  agreement  removes  a  potentially  seri- 
ous impediment  to  use  of  new  passenger 
trains  on  runs  such  as  Chicago-Detroit. 
Miami-Tampa.  San  Francisco-Los  Angeles 
and  Washington-Charlotte.  N.C.,  although 
freight  railroads  must  approve  each  oper- 
ation. 

It  also  marks  the  end  of  almost  three  dec- 
ades of  hostility  toward  passenger  operations 
by  freight  railroads.  Gradually,  a  new  gen- 
eration of  railroad  official  has  come  to  real- 
ize that  both  commuter  and  passenger  trains 
can  make  a  profit  and  that  freight  trains  can 
benefit  from  expensive  track  up-grading  nec- 
essary to  maintain  passenger  service. 

Edwin  L.  Harper,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads,  said  the  passage 
of  time  has  left  the  rail  industry  "a  distance 
from  the  bloodying  the  freight  railroads  took 
in  the  passenger  business."  Until  Amtrak 
was  formed  in  1971.  private  railroads  oper- 
ated passenger  trains  at  a  major  loss,  incur- 
ring bad  publicity  every  time  they  at- 
tempted to  abandon  service. 

The  agreement,  announced  by  Harper  and 
Amtrak  President  W.  Graham  Clay  tor  Jr.. 
has  these  major  elements: 

Freight  railroads  will  cooperate  fully  in  al- 
lowing passenger  service,  including  high- 
speed, on  new  routes.  Each  project  will  be 
evaluated  individually,  and  "accommodation 
may  not  be  feasible  in  all  cases." 

The  full  cost  of  improvements  must  be  paid 
by  the  sponsor  of  the  passenger  service.  That 
must  include  removal  of  road  crossing,  new 
signal  and  speed-control  equipment  and 
much  higher  levels  of  maintenance.  It  may 
require  building  new  tracks  parallel  to  exist- 
ing tracks,  and  freight  service  must  not  be 
degraded. 

Freight  railroads  must  be  indemnified 
against  all  legal  liability  from  passenger  op- 
erations, even  if  a  passenger  accident  is 
caused  by  the  gross  negligence  of  a  freight 
employee. 

Liability  has  been  a  key  sticking  point 
since  a  Conrail  locomotive,  whose  engineer 
had  been  smoking  marijuana,  rolled  from  a 
parallel  track  in  front  of  a  128-mph  Amtrak 
train  at  Chase,  Md..  on  Jan.  4.  1987.  killing  16 
people  and  injuring  170.  A  damage  settlement 
cost  Conrail  millions  of  dollars,  with  the 
exact  figure  kept  secret  under  a  confidential- 
ity agreement. 

Most  recently.  Conrail  initially  blocked 
use  of  its  tracks  in  the  District  by  Virginia 
Railway  Express,  the  commuter  line,  until 
Congress  absolved  Conrail  of  all  liability. 


Claytor  said  legislation  may  be  necessary 
to  implement  the  agreement.  The  former 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Railroad  Co.,  a 
freight  hauler,  said  he  could  understand  the 
freights'  reluctance  to  be  responsible  for  po- 
tentially huge  costs  of  an  accident  involving 
a  service  that  they  neither  sponsor  nor 
sometimes  want. 

"It's  something  that  a  freight  railroad  just 
couldn't  accept."  he  said.  That  is  true  even 
if  a  disaster  is  caused  "just  because  some 
employee  made  a  terrible  goof." 


By  Mr.  COATS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BOREN,  Mr.  SPECTER,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr. 
NICKLES,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Mathews,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  and  Mr. 

WOFFORD): 

S.  439.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  permit  Gov- 
ernors to  limit  the  disposal  of  out-of- 
State  solid  waste  in  their  States,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

interstate  transportation  of  mltcicipal 
waste  act  of  1993 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  give 
States  and  communities  the  right  to 
say  no  to  out-of-State  trash.  This  issue 
has  become  quite  well  known  to  this 
body  over  the  past  3  years.  In  that  time 
the  Senate  has  spoken  on  two  occa- 
sions, in  each  occasion  passing  legisla- 
tion by  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
margin,  to  allow  States  and  commu- 
nities to  restrict  unwanted  trsish  im- 
ports. 

I  introduce  the  bill  today  along  with 
a  number  of  co&ponsors.  and  I  am 
pleased  that  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators has  agreed  to  be  original  cospon- 
sors  of  the  Interstate  Transportation  of 
Municipal  Waste  Act  of  1993.  They  in- 
clude: Senators  Boren,  Specter, 
Glenn,  McConnell.  Ford,  Kassebaum, 
NiCKLES,  Grassley,  Mathews,  War- 
ner, Dole,  Lugar,  Sasser,  Riegle, 
Bond,  Metzenbaum,  and  Senator 
WoFFORD,  who  have  all  signed  on  as 
original  cosponsors,  and  we  hope  to  add 
others  as  we  examine  this  legislation 
dealing  with  an  issue  that  is  critical  to 
many  of  our  States. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  does  three 
essential  things: 

First,  it  gives  States  and  commu- 
nities, for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
power  to  say  "no"  to  new  shipments  of 
out-of-State  trash. 

Second,  it  allows  continued  trash 
shipments  to  a  limited  universe  of 
landfills  that  meet  all  State  standards 
for  environmentally  sound  facilities. 

Third,  it  provides  that  no  landfill  be- 
comes a  target  for  out-of-State  trash 
by  giving  all  States  the  ability  to 
freeze  volumes  at  grandfathered  facili- 
ties. 

This  legislation  adopts  the  frame- 
work of  S.  2877,  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  by  a  vote  of  89-2.  How- 


ever, the  bill  I  introduce  today 
strengthens  the  hand  of  importing 
States  in  several  important  ways: 

First,  the  new  bill  provides  all  Gov- 
ernors certain  additional  authorities  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  out-of-State  waste, 
such  as  a  freeze  on  imports  and  res- 
ervation of  landfill  capacity.  Last  year, 
these  authorities  were  given  to  four 
States. 

Second,  the  new  bill  allows  States  to 
limit  trash  imports  to  30  percent  at 
landfills  that  received  50.000  tons  of 
out-of-State  trash  in  1991.  In  last  year's 
bill,  that  level  was  100.000  tons. 

Third,  current  contracts  will  be  pro- 
tected under  State  law.  rather  than 
special  protection  under  Federal  law  as 
in  last  year's  bill. 

These  are  significant  changes.  We 
have  talked  with  individual  Governors 
and  at  the  National  Governor's  Asso- 
ciation. We  have  talked  with  represent- 
atives of  importing  States.  All  believe 
these  are  necessary  modifications  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  States  to  con- 
trol their  environmental  futures. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  situation  has 
changed  for  many  States.  Our  argu- 
ment remains  the  same.  Landfill  space 
is  continuing  to  fill  up  with  other 
States  trash  thus  endangering  our  abil- 
ity to  take  care  of  and  plan  for  our  own 
trash  needs.  I  am  appreciative  that  the 
big  exporting  States  have  recognized 
this  problem. 

By  the  same  token,  we  recognize  that 
exporting  States  need  time  to  take 
care  of  their  own  trash.  But  how  much 
more  time  do  they  need  to  get  their  re- 
spective houses  in  order? 

We  have  been  on  this  Issue  for  3  years 
now.  Political  will  can  solve  the  crisis 
in  exporting  States.  Take,  for  example, 
the  experience  of  Pennsylvania.  In  less 
than  3  years  time,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  able  to  move  from  less 
than  2  years  landfill  capacity  to  great- 
er than  10  years. 

I  think  we  all  know  It  is  impossible 
to  recycle  the  whole  waste  stream.  Ca- 
pacity must  be  sited  and  that  is  going 
to  take  alot  of  political  will.  But  some 
States  continue  to  drag  their  feet.  In 
1991.  New  York  closed  50  landfills  and 
did  not  open  a  single  new  facility — New 
York's  Garbage  exports  have  increased 
400  percent  in  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  an  editorial 
involving  the  cross  border  flow  of  Ca- 
nadian trash  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Buffalo  News.  Feb.  24.  1993] 

Eying  Canada's  Garbage  Customs  Quiz  Is 

Good:  Ban  Would  Be  Better 

Trucking  Canadian  garbage  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  at  least  be  more  difficult  after 
March  1.  Eventually  this  country  must  act 
to  stop  the  cross-border  garbage  flow  alto- 
gether. But  for  now  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice is  usefully  imposing  more  difficult  entry 
requirements. 

Hauler  bringing  garbage  over  the  border 
will  have  to  complete  an  extensive  form,  ex- 
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plaining  what  is  in  their  load.  For  the  first 
time,  officials  here  will  have  an  idea  of  what 
grubby  wastes  are  reaching  landfills  from 
Canada.  And  they'll  know  how  much. 

Truckers  would  also  have  to  post  surety 
bonds  at  the  point  of  entry  and  agree  to  an- 
swer more  questions  within  10  days. 

But  these  tightened  customs  procedures 
can  only  be  considered  a  halfway  measure 
against  an  undesirable  import.  The  federal 
government  needs  to  stop  Canadian  garbage 
from  coming  to  U.S.  landfills.  Period. 

The  basic  rule  should  be:  We'll  take  care  of 
our  own  waste  and  Canada— with  its  vast 
landscape — can  take  care  of  its  own. 

At  the  moment,  though,  it  is  financially 
attractive  for  Canadian  garbage  haulers  to 
head  for  the  border  crossings.  Dumping  rates 
have  jumped  to  $150  a  ton  in  the  Toronto 
area,  compared  to  landfill  charges  as  low  as 
$15  a  ton  in  some  Midwestern  states.  Very 
little  waste  winds  up  in  Western  New  York. 
But  if  one  of  several  large  proposed  landfills 
gets  built  hereabouts,  this  area  could  become 
a  favorable  stop. 

As  it  is,  more  than  enough  is  rumbling  by 
Western  New  York  on  its  way  to  Ohio.  Penn- 
sylvania and  points  west.  Canadian  officials 
say  garbage  shipments  to  this  country  have 
grown  to  1.2  million  tons. 

Rep.  Bill  Paxon.  R-Amherst.  a  new  addi- 
tion to  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Hazardous  Waste,  wants  legislation  to 
stop  the  garbage  run.  Western  New  Yorkers 
should  hope  he  succeeds.  Regulating  the  fiow 
is  a  good  step.  But  stopping  it  would  be 
better. 

Mr.  COATS.  Here  is  an  excerpt: 
The  basic  rules  should  be:  We'll  take  care 
of  our  own  waste  and  Canada— with  it  vast 
landscape— can  take  care  of  its  own.  At  the 
moment,  though,  it  is  financially  attractive 
for  Canadian  garbage  haulers  to  head  for  the 
border  crossings.  Dumping  rates  have 
jumped  to  $150  a  ton  in  the  Toronto  area, 
compared  to  landfills  charges  as  low  as  $15  a 
ton  in  some  midwestern  states.  Very  little 
waste  winds  up  in  western  New  York.  But  if 
one  of  several  large  proposed  landfills  gets 
built  hereabouts,  this  area  could  become  a 
formidable  stop. 

It  goes  on: 

Regulating  the  fiow  is  a  good  step.  But 
stopping  it  would  be  better. 

Take  note  of  the  reasoning:  Those 
who  produce  garbage  should  be  respon- 
sible for  it.  Take  note  of  the  source:  A 
New  York  newspaper,  the  Buffalo 
News.  This  Is  our  argument.  This  Is  our 
demand.  This  is  the  simple  objective  of 
our  legislation. 

In  my  State,  we  have  a  very  ambi- 
tious State  solid  waste  management 
plan  which  will  be  overwhelmed  if  we 
axe  not  able  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
waste  into  our  State.  Indiana  is  down 
to  5  years  landfill  capacity.  In  1992,  we 
received  1.8  million  tons  of  out-of- 
State  trash  up  from  1.6  million  tons  in 
1991.  While  we  received  less  direct  long- 
haul  trash  last  year,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  origin  point  of  the  trash 
we  are  taking  in. 

This  is  so  because  trash  is  often  long 
hauled  to  Indiana  and  other  States  in- 
directly through  transfer  stations  in 
other  States.  As  Arthur  A.  Davis,  sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  has  stat- 
ed, "based  on  our  investigations,  much 


of  the  waste  purported  to  have  come 
from  Pennsylvania  to  other  States  for 
disposal  is  actually  New  Jersey  waste 
coming  through  Philadelphia  area 
transfer  facilities." 

At  present,  in  Indiana,  we  have  an 
elaborate  shell  game  going  on  in  which 
the  trash  is  passed  from  landfill  to 
landfill.  When  one  landfill  stops  receiv- 
ing long-haul,  the  trucks  miraculously 
appear  at  another  landfill  down  the 
road. 

Despite  our  best  efforts  to  manage 
our  own  solid  waste,  we  are  still  faced 
with  a  simple  fact:  We  cannot  control 
our  future  if  we  cannot  control  or 
borders. 

In  Indiana  we  are  taking  care  of  our 
own  trash.  We  ask  only  that  every 
State  be  environmentally  responsible 
and  accountable  for  the  trash  it 
generates. 

State  legislatures  have  tried  to  take 
care  of  this  problem  but  their  ability 
to  act  effectively  is  limited.  Each  time 
States  attempt  to  address  this  situa- 
tion, the  courts  have  ruled  the  State 
Laws  unconstitutional. 

The  courts  have  ruled  that  trade  in 
trash  is  protected  by  the  Commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  and  that 
States  cannot  enact  laws  interfering 
with  that  trade. 

This  past  June  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  two  decisions  which 
struck  down  States'  attempts  to  regu- 
late the  flow  of  out-of-State  waste  re- 
affirming that  only  Congress  possesses 
the  constitutional  mandate  to  regulate 
trade  between  the  States. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decisions  have 
affirmed  the  need  for  the  Coats  bill- 
only  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. 

We  need  to  pass  an  interstate  waste 
bill  this  year.  Next  year  is  too  late. 
With  every  passing  day.  with  every 
passing  week  and  month,  more  States 
find  that  they  have  become  members  of 
the  trash  club. 

I  am  pleased  that  Congressman  Ron 
Wyden  of  Oregon  has  introduced  a 
companion  bill  and  has  pledged  to  steer 
this  issue  to  passage  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  also  encouraged 
by  the  statements  made  by  President 
Clinton  during  the  campaign  support- 
ing a  States  right  to  ban  out-of-State 
trash.  In  a  debate  in  South  Dakota  on 
February  23.  1992.  the  President  clearly 
stated  the  problem  and  the  solution: 

Our  State  was  targeted  by  people  from 
back  East  who  wanted  to  bring  a  lot  of  their 
garbage  in  *  *  *  one  of  the  things  that  the 
United  States  Congress  should  pass,  and  the 
President  should  sign,  an  act  which  gives 
every  State  the  right  to  ban  the  import  of 
out-of-State  waste  *  *  *  the  States  ought  to 
be  able  to  decide. 

As  Governor  of  Arkansas.  President 
Clinton  learned  first  hand  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  an  unimpeded 
now  of  trash  from  other  States. 

In  this  Nation,  we  have  unintention- 
ally created  a  system  which  penalizes 
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States  that  have  mustered  the  political 
will  to  handle  their  own  waste  disposal 
needs.  But  it  still  provides  no  penalties 
for  exporting  States  which  drag  their 
feet  on  dealing  with  their  own  trash. 

In  this  new  legislation,  we  are  issu- 
ing a  simple  plea  for  each  community, 
each  State,  to  be  responsible  for  the 
environment,  and  accountable  for  the 
trash  they  generate. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
remarks,  we  have  had  two  attempts 
now  to  pass  this  legislation,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  on  both  occa- 
sions has  passed  with  significant  bipar- 
tisan support  legislation  giving  States 
and  communities  the  authority  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  other  body,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, has  not  joined  us.  I  am 
optimistic  this  year  that  they  will. 

So  I  send  to  the  desk  new  legislation 
titled  the  Interstate  Transportation  of 
Municipal  Waste  Act  of  1993,  with  the 
cosponsors  that  I  indicated  in  my  re- 
marks, and  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  439 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate 
Transportation  of  Municipal  Waste  Act  of 
1993". 

SEC.   2.   INTERSTATE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  MU- 
NICIPAL WASTE. 

Subtitle  D  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6941  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section; 

"INTERSTATE  TRANSPORTATIO.N  OF  MUNICIPAL 
WASTE 

"Sec  4011.  (a)  authoriti-  to  Restrict  Out- 
of-State  Municipal  Waste.— dx A)  Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  if  requested  in 
writing  by  both  an  affected  local  government 
and  an  affected  local  solid  waste  planning 
unit,  if  the  local  solid  waste  planning  unit 
exists  under  State  law.  a  Governor  may  pro- 
hibit the  disposal  of  out-of-State  municipal 
waste  in  any  landfill  or  incinerator  that  is 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  or 
the  affected  local  government. 

"(B)  Prior  to  submitting  a  request  under 
this  section,  the  affected  local  government 
and  solid  waste  planning  unit  shall— 

"(i>  provide  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  comment  concerning  any  proposed  re- 
quest: and 

"(ii)  following  notice  and  comment,  take 
formal  action  on  any  proposed  request  at  a 
public  meeting. 

••(2)  Beginning  with  calendar  year  1993.  a 
Governor  of  a  State  may.  with  respect  to 
landfills  covered  by  the  exceptions  provided 
in  subsection  (b) — 

"(A)  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  re- 
quest in  writing  by  the  affected  local  govern- 
ment and  the  affected  local  solid  waste  plan- 
ning unit,  if  any.— 

■■(i)  limit  the  quantity  of  out-of-State  mu- 
nicipal waste  received  for  disposal  at  each 
landfill  in  the  State  to  an  annual  quantity 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  out-of-State  munici- 
pal waste  received  for  disposal  at  the  landfill 
during  the  calendar  year  1991  or  1992.  which- 
ever is  less;  and 
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"(ii)  limit  the  disposal  of  out-of-State  mu- 
nicipal waste  at  landfills  that  received,  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1991.  documented  ship- 
ments of  more  than  50.000  tons  of  out-of- 
State  municipal  waste  representing  more 
than  30  percent  of  all  municipal  waste  re- 
ceived at  the  landfill  during  the  calendar 
year,  by  prohibiting  at  each  such  landfill  the 
disposal,  in  any  year,  of  a  quantity  of  out-of- 
State  municipal  waste  that  is  greater  than 
30  percent  of  all  municipal  waste  received  at 
the  landfill  during  calendar  year  1991;  and 

"(B)  if  requested  in  writing  by  the  affected 
local  government  and  the  affected  local  solid 
waste  planning  unit,  if  any,  prohibit  the  dis- 
posal of  out-of-State  municipal  waste  in 
landfill  cells  that  do  not  meet  the  design  and 
location  standards  and  leachate  collection 
and  ground  water  monitoring  requirements 
of  State  law  and  regulations  in  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1993.  for  new  landfills. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  authorities  provided 
in  paragraph  (IKA).  beginning  with  calendar 
year  1997.  a  Governor  of  any  State,  if  re- 
quested in  writing  by  the  affected  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  affected  local  solid  waste 
planning  unit,  if  any.  may  further  limit  the 
disposal  of  out-of-State  municipal  waste  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(ii)  by  reducing 
the  30  percent  annual  quantity  limitation  to 
20  percent  in  each  of  calendar  years  1998  and 
1999.  and  to  10  percent  in  each  succeeding 
calendar  year. 

"(4)(A)  Any  limitation  imposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor under  paragraph  (2)(A)— 

"(i)  shall  be  applicable  throughout  the 
State: 

"(ii)  shall  not  discriminate  against  any 
particular  landfill  within  the  State:  and 

"(iii)  shall  not  discriminate  against  any 
shipments  of  out-of-State  municipal  waste 
on  the  basis  of  State  of  origin. 

"(B)  In  responding  to  requests  by  affected 
local  governments  under  paragraphs  (1){A) 
and  (2)(B),  the  Governor  shall  respond  in  a 
manner  that  does  not  discriminate  against 
any  particular  landfill  within  the  State  and 
does  not  discriminate  against  any  shipments 
of  out-of-State  municipal  waste  on  the  basis 
of  State  of  origin. 

"(5)(A)  Any  Governor  who  intends  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  provided  in  this  paragraph 
shall,  within  120  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  submit  to  the  Adminis- 
trator information  documenting  the  quan- 
tity of  out-of-State  municipal  waste  received 
for  disposal  in  the  State  of  the  Governor  dur- 
ing calendar  years  1991  and  1992. 

"(B)  On  receipt  of  the  information  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  Governor  of 
each  State  and  the  public  and  shall  provide 
a  comment  period  of  not  less  than  30  days. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of 
information  from  a  Governor  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
the  quantity  of  out-of-State  municipal  waste 
that  was  received  at  each  landfill  covered  by 
the  exceptions  provided  in  subsection  (b)  for 
disposal  in  the  State  of  the  Governor  during 
calendar  years  1991  and  1992.  and  provide  no- 
tice of  the  determination  to  the  Governor  of 
each  State.  A  determination  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  final 
and  not  subject  to  judicial  review. 

"(D)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  a  list  of  the  quantity  of 
out-of-State  municipal  waste  that  was  re- 
ceived during  calendar  years  1991  and  1992  at 
each  landfill  covered  by  the  exceptions  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  for  disposal  in  each 
State  in  which  the  Governor  intends  to  exer- 
cise  the  authority   provided   in    this   para- 


graph, as  determined  in  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

"(b)  Exceptions  To  AUTHORrry  To  Pro- 
HiBrr  Out-of-State  Municipal  Waste.— The 
authority  to  prohibit  the  disposal  of  out-of- 
State  municipal  waste  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  landfills  in  operation  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  that— 

"(A)  received  during  calendar  year  1991 
documented  shipments  of  out-of-State  mu- 
nicipal waste;  and 

"(B)  are  in  compliance  with  all  applicable 
State  laws  (including  any  State  rule  or  regu- 
lation) relating  to  design  and  location  stand- 
ards, leachate  collection,  ground  water  mon- 
itoring, and  financial  assurance  for  closure 
and  post-closure  and  corrective  action; 

"(2)  proposed  landfills  that,  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1993,  received— 

"(A)  an  approval  from  the  affected  local 
government  to  receive  municipal  waste  gen- 
erated outside  the  county  or  the  State  in 
which  the  landfill  is  located;  and 

"(B)  a  notice  of  decision  from  the  State  to 
grant  a  construction  permit;  or 

"(3)  incinerators  in  operation  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  that— 

"(A)  received,  during  calendar  year  1991. 
documented  shipments  of  out-of-State  mu- 
nicipal waste; 

"(B)  are  in  compliance  with  the  applicable 
requirements  of  section  129  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  7429);  and 

"(C)  are  in  compliance  with  all  applicable 
State  laws  (including  any  State  rule  or  regu- 
lation) relating  to  facility  design  and  oper- 
ations. 

"(d)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)(A)  The  term  'affected  local  govern- 
ment', with  respect  to  a  landfill  or  inciner- 
ator, means  the  elected  officials  of  the  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  or  parish  in  which 
the  facility  is  located. 

"(B)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Governor 
shall  designate  which  entity  listed  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  serve  as  the  affected 
local  government  for  actions  taken  under 
this  section.  If  the  Governor  fails  to  make  a 
designation,  the  affected  local  government 
shall  be  the  city.  town,  borough,  county,  par- 
ish, or  other  public  body  created  pursuant  to 
State  law  with  primary  jurisdiction  over  the 
land  or  the  use  of  land  on  which  the  facility 
is  located. 

"(2)  The  term  'affected  local  solid  waste 
planning  unit'  means  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  with  authority  relating  to  solid 
waste  management  planning  in  accordance 
with  State  law. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  a  State,  the  term  'out- 
of-State  municipal  waste'  means  municipal 
waste  generated  outside  of  the  State.  To  the 
extent  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  United 
States-Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement  and 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
the  term  shall  include  municipal  waste  gen- 
erated outside  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  The  term  "municipal  waste'  means 
refuse  (and  refuse-derived  fuel)  generated  by 
the  general  public  or  from  a  residential, 
commercial,  institutional,  or  industrial 
source  (or  any  combination  thereof),  consist- 
ing of  paper,  wood,  yard  wastes,  plastics, 
leather,  rubber,  or  other  combustible  or  non- 
combustible  materials  such  as  metal  or  glass 
(or  any  combination  thereof).  The  term  'mu- 
nicipal waste'  does  not  include — 

"(A)  any  solid  waste  identified  or  listed  as 
a  hazardous  waste  under  section  3001; 

"(B)  any  solid  waste,  including  contami- 
nated soil  and  debris,  resulting  from  a  re- 
sponse action  taken  under  section  104  or  106 


of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  9604  or  9606)  or  a  corrective  action 
taken  under  this  Act; 

"(C)  any  metal,  pipe,  glass,  plastic,  paper, 
textile,  or  other  material  that  has  been  sepa- 
rated or  diverted  from  municipal  waste  and 
has  been  transported  into  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  recycling  or  reclamation: 

"(D)  any  solid  waste  that  is— 

"(i)  generated  by  an  industrial  facility;  and 

"(ii)  transported  for  the  purpose  of  treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal  to  a  facility  that 
is  owned  or  operated  by  the  generator  of  the 
waste,  or  is  located  on  property  owned  by  the 
generator  or  a  company  with  which  the  gen- 
erator is  affiliated; 

"(E)  any  solid  waste  generated  incident  to 
the  provision  of  service  in  interstate,  intra- 
state, foreign,  or  overseas  air  transportation; 

"(F)  any  industrial  waste  that  is  not  iden- 
tical to  municipal  waste  with  respect  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  state  of  the  industrial 
waste,  and  composition,  including  construc- 
tion and  demolition  debris; 

"(G)  any  medical  waste  that  is  segregated 
from  or  not  mixed  with  municipal  waste;  or 

"(H)  any  material  or  product  returned 
from  a  dispenser  or  distributor  to  the  manu- 
facturer for  credit,  evaluation,  or  possible 
reuse.". 

SEC.  3.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  AMENDMENT. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  items  relating  to  subtitle  D  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  4011.  Interstate  transportation  of  mu- 
nicipal waste.". 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President.  I  note  the 
presence  of  our  new  colleague  from 
Tennessee,  Senator  Mathews,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  he  has  signed  on  to  be- 
come an  original  cosponsor  of  this,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  he  has  taken  the  op- 
portunity this  morning  to  join  in  this 
morning  business  discussion  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

With  that  I  yield  the  floor. 
•  Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Interstate 
Transportation  of  Municipal  Waste  Act 
of  1993.  I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator 
Coats  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  this  legislation  which  affects 
every  State  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
growing  waste  problems  in  this  coun- 
try. The  closure  of  existing  landfills 
and  the  difficulty  of  siting  new  ones 
are  problems  which  communities 
across  this  country  face  more  and 
more.  The  oft  used  term  "NIMBY."  not 
in  my  back  yard,  represents  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  most  of  us  when  a  new 
landfill  site  is  proposed  for  our  commu- 
nity. This  attitude  has  led  many  com- 
munities to  look  outside  their  own 
land  base  to  other  areas  and  often 
other  States  as  potential  sites  to  which 
municipal  solid  waste  can  be  trans- 
ported. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  con- 
demning the  practice  of  shipping  waste 
to  regional  or  interstate  landfills. 
Many  States,  including  my  home  State 
of  Tennessee,  have  established  regional 
compacts  or  other  agreements  to  han- 
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die  solid  waste  problems.  This  legisla- 
tion does  not  seek  to  alter  these  a^ee- 
ments  nor  prevent  similar  arrange- 
ments in  the  future. 

The  legislation  does,  as  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  has  noted,  empower  a 
Governor  to  limit,  and  in  some  cases 
prohibit,  the  transportation  of  munici- 
pal solid  waste  into  his  or  her  own 
State,  without  prior  agreement.  In  ad- 
dition, those  landfills  which  do  not 
meet  State  or  federally  mandated  es- 
tablished safety  standards  can  also  be 
prohibited  from  receiving  waste. 

The  legislature  in  Tennessee  drafted 
and  passed  in  1991  a  solid  waste  man- 
agement act  establishing  a  framework 
for  local  governments  to  do  local  and 
regional  planning.  This  act  did  con- 
sider the  interstate  transport  of  solid 
waste;  however,  it  did  not  presume 
that  Tennessee  might  be  inundated 
with  waste  from  across  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  not 
only  by  the  volume  of  waste  but  also 
by  the  content.  As  we  all  know,  mixed 
waste  is  often  shipped,  waste  which 
contains  hazardous  materials  which 
create  a  serious  safety  concern  during 
transport  and  upon  arrival. 

Mr.  President,  the  growing  landfill 
problems  make  the  transport  of  such 
wastes  across  State  boundaries  a  very 
attractive  option.  A  recent  report  by 
the  National  Solid  Waste  Management 
Association  notes  that  in  1986  six 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  had 
landfill  capacities  in  excess  of  10  years. 
At  the  end  of  1991  that  number  had 
been  cut  in  half  to  only  three  States 
with  that  capacity,  one  of  which  is 
Tennessee. 

Getting  a  handle  on  the  number  of 
landfills  in  this  country  has  been  de- 
scribed as  like  trying  to  count  the 
number  of  snowflakes  during  a  storm. 
Openingrs.  closures,  reclassifications 
and  other  activities  related  to  landfill 
status  make  the  data  on  the  Nation's 
long-term  capacity  an  estimate  at  best. 

I  am  concerned  that  local  govern- 
ments are  being  denied  the  authority 
to  manage  their  own  affairs.  A  State 
like  my  own  should  not  face  the  possi- 
bility of  being  targeted  as  a  landfill  for 
other  States  because  it  has  done  a  bet- 
ter job  of  handling  its  own  solid  waste. 
It  is  apparent  that  interstate  compacts 
can  be  worked  out  by  public  and  pri- 
vate waste  management  groups.  How- 
ever, a  Governor  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  dictate  when  and  how  much 
waste  enters  his  or  her  own  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  passed  this 
legislation  during  the  102d  Congress, 
but  action  was  stalled  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  hope  we  can  move 
quickly  forward  with  this  bill  again 
and  that  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  do  the  same.* 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  give  local  communities 
the  right  to  say  no  to  interstate  trash. 
People  in  rural  areas  are  sick  and  tired 
of  having  no  control  in  deciding  wheth- 


er or  not  unwanted  garbage  is  dumped 
in  their  backyard.  Currently  States 
and  local  governments  are  powerless  to 
stop  the  Influx  of  waste  from  other 
States.  This  legislation  finally  gives 
people  a  real  defense  against  unwanted 
interstate  trash  and  gives  States  the 
ability  to  manage  solid  waste. 

We  have  been  debating  the  issue  of 
interstate  waste  for  over  3  years.  The 
bill  before  us  would  grant  new  author- 
ity to  Governors  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
posal of  out-of-State  waste  if  requested 
by  the  local  affected  government.  It 
also  gives  new  authority  to  all  Gov- 
ernors to  freeze  the  amount  of  trash 
coming  into  their  States  at  current 
levels.  States  would  know  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  waste  coming  in  from 
other  States  and  could  develop  respon- 
sible waste  management  plans  accord- 
ingly. 

Fighting  out-of-State  trash  is  espe- 
cially important  in  Oklahoma  because 
we  have  more  open  space  and  generate 
less  garbage  than  most  other  States. 
Municipal  solid  wastes  in  the  United 
States  have  increased  from  128  million 
tons  in  1975  to  179  million  tons  in  1988 
and  are  expected  to  rise  to  216  million 
tons  by  the  year  2000.  Of  this  total. 
Oklahoma  generates  just  over  3  million 
tons  of  solid  waste  per  year.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  alone  send  twice  that 
amount,  more  than  7  million  tons,  out 
of  State  every  year.  Much  of  this  waste 
ends  up  in  small  towns  or  rural  com- 
munities. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  about  half  of  the 
citizens  of  Coalgate,  OK.  sent  me  a  pe- 
tition they  had  signed  in  opposition  to 
a  proposed  hazardous  medical  waste  in- 
cinerator that  may  be  located  in  their 
county.  This  particular  incinerator 
would  create  20  jobs  in  this  county 
which  tends  to  have  a  higher  rate  of 
unemployment  than  the  national  aver- 
age. The  people  of  this  community  do 
not  want  out-of-State  waste  to  come  in 
despite  its  economic  benefits. 

Oklahoma  already  has  one  inciner- 
ator operating  that  must  import  medi- 
cal waste  to  burn  because  our  hospitals 
do  not  generate  enough  waste  to  run 
the  facility.  And  here  is  a  proposal  to 
build  another  incinerator  which  would 
be  forced  to  accept  waste  from  States 
either  unwilling  to  build  their  own  fa- 
cilities or  find  it  cheaper  to  send  it 
elsewhere. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  other 
States  are  not  making  efforts  to  ad- 
dress their  solid  waste  problems,  but 
clearly  these  efforts  are  not  enough. 
Something  needs  to  be  done  to  ensure 
that  the  consequences  of  this  problem 
are  not  shouldered  by  rural  States.  The 
game  of  pass-the-trash  must  end. 

Oklahoma  has  less  than  5  years  of  av- 
erage landfill  capacity  left.  High  vol- 
umes of  waste  from  other  States  reduce 
Oklahoma's  capacity  to  manage  its 
own  waste  and  encourages  other  States 
to  avoid  their  responsibilities.  If  we  are 
going  to  preserve  our  environment,  we 
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cannot  allow  responsible  States  to  be- 
come a  dumping  ground  for  others. 

Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist 
made  this  observation  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Michigan  case  last  year: 

It  is  no  secret  why  capacity  is  not  expand- 
ing sufficiently  to  meet  demand— the  sub- 
stantial risks  attendant  to  waste  sites  make 
them  extraordinarily  unattractive  to  neigh- 
bors. The  result,  of  course,  is  that  while 
many  are  willing  to  generate  waste  *  *  *  few 
are  willing  to  dispose  of  it.  Those  locales 
that  do  provide  disposal  capacity  to  serve 
foreign  waste  effectively  are  affording  re- 
duced environmental  and  safety  risks  to  the 
States  that  will  not  take  charge  of  their  own 
waste. 

I  see  no  reason  in  the  Commerce  clause, 
however,  that  requires  cheap  inland  States 
to  become  the  waste  repositories  for  their 
brethren,  thereby  suffering  the  many  risks 
that  such  sites  present. 

This  legislation  will  force  other 
States  to  bear  tiieir  fair  share  of  the 
burden  and  develop  responsible  waste 
management  plans.  The  need  for  action 
is  clear.  States  are  being  inundated 
with  garbage  which  can  only  be 
stopped  through  congressional  action. 
In  the  past  few  months  alone,  6  compa- 
nies have  proposed  to  dispose  of  or  in- 
cinerate out-of-State  waste  in  15  dif- 
ferent locations  throughout  Oklahoma. 

As  landfills  swell  around  the  country 
and  the  cost  of  waste  disposal  contin- 
ues to  increase,  I  believe  we  must  deal 
with  this  problem  on  the  national 
level.  We  must  ensure  that  all  States 
live  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  dis- 
posing their  municipal  waste. 

A  permanent  solution  is  needed  this 
year.  My  State  and  others  cannot  af- 
ford to  stand  powerless  while  other 
States  neglect  their  responsibilities 
and  spoil  our  environment.* 
•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Interstate  Waste  Protection  Act  of 
1993.  This  legislation  will  provide 
States  with  significant  authority  to  re- 
strict imports  of  out-of-State  munici- 
pal solid  waste. 

I  want  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  concerned  that  this  legislation  does 
not  address  the  issue  of  whether  States 
will  have  the  authority  to  limit  out-of- 
State  waste  shipments  to  landfills 
which  have  host  community  agree- 
ments that  allow  for  certain  quantities 
of  out-of-State  waste.  As  my  colleagues 
may  recall,  these  agreements  were  pro- 
tected in  similar  legislation  introduced 
last  year.  I  intend  to  work  with  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  to  resolve  this 
issue  before  this  legislation  is  passed. 

Mr.  President,  Pennsylvania  is  far 
and  away  the  largest  importer  of  out- 
of-State  waste  in  the  United  States. 
During  calendar  year  1992,  according  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources,  Pennsylvania 
imported  in  excess  of  4  million  tons  of 
garbage  from  other  States  in  the 
northeastern  region,  primarily  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1992.  New 
York  exported  1.381.220  tons  of  trash  to 
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23  Pennsylvania  landfills,  and  New  Jer- 
sey exported  2,253,221  tons  to  21  dif- 
ferent Pennsylvania  landfills.  Penn- 
sylvania's waste  imports  are  almost 
twice  as  much  as  the  second  largest 
importer  in  the  country,  Ohio,  whose 
landfills  received  slightly  over  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  municipal  solid  waste  in 
1992.  Moreover,  according  to  1992  fig- 
ures, the  amount  of  trash  received  at 
Pennsylvania's  two  largest  importing 
landfills.  Empire  and  Tulleytown,  ei- 
ther equalled  or  exceeded  the  total 
amount  taken  by  every  State  in  the 
country  except  Ohio. 

While  we  have  heard  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years  that  these  States  are  work- 
ing to  reduce  the  amounts  of  waste 
that  they  export,  the  most  recent  data 
suggest  that,  in  fact,  the  amount  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  waste  being 
shipped  to  Pennsylvania  landfills  is  in- 
creasing. Trash  imports  to  Pennsylva- 
nia for  the  first  quarter  of  1992  alone 
were  up  43  percent  over  first  quarter 
1991  levels.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1992, 
New  Jersey  exported  539,429  tons  to 
Pennsylvania  landfills,  whereas  in  1991 
they  exported  407,337  tons  in  the  first 
quarter,  an  increase  of  132.092  tons.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1992,  New  York  ex- 
ported 274,709  tons  to  Pennsylvania 
landfills,  while  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1991  they  exported  169,317  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  105,392  tons.  Other  States  also 
increased  their  exports  to  Pennsylva- 
nia by  a  total  of  51,115  tons  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1992,  and  Canada  increased 
its  exports  by  56,104  tons.  The  1992  to- 
tals represent  approximately  a  30  per- 
cent increase  over  the  3.1  million  tons 
of  garbage  Pennsylvania  landfills  re- 
ceived in  calendar  year  1991.  As  a  re- 
sult, an  additional  17,500  large  trash 
trucks  from  out-of-state  will  be  travel- 
ling on  Pennsylvania  highways  to 
dump  trash  in  Pennsylvania  landfills. 
The  limited  data  we  have  available  for 
1993  suggests  the  problem  is  only  get- 
ting worse. 

Without  legislation  to  empower 
States  to  restrict  cross-border  fiows  of 
garbage.  States  such  as  Pennsylvania 
will  inevitably  end  up  as  the  dumping 
ground  for  States  that  are  unwilling  to 
enact  and  enforce  realistic  long-term 
waste  management  plans.  With  stricter 
environmental  standards  for  landfills 
coming  into  effect,  it  should  be  incum- 
bent upon  each  State  to  make  sure  it  is 
providing  adequate  capacity  to  handle 
its  waste  stream.  States  such  as  Penn- 
sylvania, which  maintains  the  highest 
environmental  standards  for  its  43  larg- 
est landfills,  should  not  be  burdened 
with  excessive  amounts  of  garbage 
from  neighboring  States  which  are  un- 
willing to  provide  adequate  capacity  to 
meet  their  own  waste  disposal  needs. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  efforts  of 
many  State  and  local  governments  to 
reduce  the  waste  stream  by  developing 
comprehensive  recycling  programs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Solid  Waste 
Management   Association,    there   were 


only  600  curbside  recycling  programs 
across  the  Nation  in  1989.  By  1991  that 
figure  had  increased  to  a  total  of  3,500 
programs.  In  my  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, recycling  programs  have  proved  to 
be  an  effective  means  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  waste  management.  In 
1988.  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legisla- 
ture enacted  Act  101,  which  required 
600  Pennsylvania  communities  to  im- 
plement recycling  programs.  By  com- 
plying with  the  guidelines  of  this  legis- 
lation, Pennsylvania's  waste  stream 
has  been  reduced  from  9.1  million  tons 
in  1990  to  8.3  million  tons  in  1992.  With 
economic  development  agencies  adding 
to  the  exi)ansion  of  recycling  markets, 
I  believe  that  the  size  of  the  waste 
stream  will  continue  to  decline.  Sue- 


side  Ohio's  borders.  This  garbage  fills 
up  precious  landfill  si)ace  that  Ohioans 
could  use  for  their  own  disposal  needs. 

Last  year  I  worked  with  my  Senate 
colleagues  to  enact  legislation  similar 
to  the  bill  being  introduced  here  today. 
While  that  legislation  died  in  the 
House  with  the  conclusion  of  the  102d 
Congress,  the  problem  did  not  go  away. 
That  is  why  I  support  my  colleague 
from  Indiana's  effort  to  get  this  issue 
moving  again  now. 

While  I  think  Senator  Coats'  bill  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  only  a 
first  step.  In  my  State,  imports  of  ordi- 
nary garbage  appear  to  be  declining 
slightly  from  previous  years. 

However,  industrial  waste  imports 
have  been  increasing  at  an  alarming 


cess,    however,   will    be   jeopardized   if    rate.  Such  waste  covers  industrial  by- 


State  planning  efforts  continue  to  be 
trumped  by  growing  volumes  of  out-of- 
State  waste  replacing  planned  instate 
disposal  capacity. 

It  is  important  to  recogrnize  that 
these  programs  take  time  to  imple- 
ment and  should  be  realistic  in  terms 
of  their  long-term  recycling  goals. 
While  many  officials  from  large  waste 
exporting  States  enjoy  talking  about 
their  ambitious  recycling  goals,  there 
is  an  immediate  need  to  correct  the 
present  problem  and  make  provisions 
to  handle  the  larger  portion  of  the 
waste  stream  that  cannot  be  recycled. 
New  Jersey  officials  have  spoken  of 
their  plan  to  achieve  60  percent  recy- 
cling by  1996  to  illustrate  New  Jersey's 
commitment  to  waste  reduction.  How- 
ever, these  individuals  have  failed  to 
mention  that  their  recycling  figures 
apparently  include  a  whole  host  of  in- 
dustrial recycling  activities  which  in- 
clude scrap  automobiles  and  highway 
asphalt  recycling.  These  types  of  indus- 
trial w£istes  are  recycled  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  household  trash  and 
thus  distort  the  recycling  figures  sig- 
nificantly. We  should  not  allow  unreal- 
istic recycling  goals  as  a  substitute  for 
comprehensive.  realistic  long-term 
waste  management  plans. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
this  legislation  will  encourage  States 
to  take  responsibility  for  their  waste 
management  needs.  Until  all  States  act 
to  site  sufficient  state-of-the-art  land- 
fill capacity  and  implement  realistic 
recycling  programs,  we  will  need  to 
empower  States  to  preserve  the  capac- 
ity they  have.  Accordingly.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and  look 
forward  to  its  prompt  consideration  by 
the  Senate.* 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senator  Coats'  bill.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  support  of  efforts  to 
give  States  explicit  authority  to  limit 
the  trash  which  currently  fiows  across 
their  borders. 

Ohio,  unfortunately,  is  one  of  the 
biggest  recipients  of  other  States'  gar- 
bage. In  1991.  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  numbers  are  available,  over  1.7 
million  tons  of  trash  came  from  out- 


products  like  wastewater  treatment 
plant  filter  cake,  spent  foundry  sand 
and  slag,  scrap  basing  cement,  and 
spent  oil  filters. 

According  to  Ohio  officials,  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  imported  trash 
choking  Ohio  landfills  could  be  classi- 
fied as  industrial  waste  and  could  es- 
cape coverage  under  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced today. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sen- 
ator Coats  and  other  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  to  address  the  critical  issue 
of  industrial  waste.  In  the  meantime, 
though,  I  believe  we  must  move  for- 
ward in  our  efforts  to  give  States  more 
authority  to  limit  out-of-State  trash.* 
*  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  once  again  cosponsor  legis- 
lation with  Senator  Coats,  and  others 
which  would  give  States  new  and  nec- 
essary authority  to  limit  the  disposal 
of  out-of-State  garbage  within  their 
borders.  The  ingredients  for  this  explo- 
sive mix  are  easy  to  identify:  Highly 
urbanized  States,  many  in  the  North- 
east, with  expensive  and  crowded  land- 
fills but  literally  tons  of  garbage,  have 
found  it  cheaper  and  easier  to  have 
their  waste  hauled  thousands  of  miles 
to  the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  Midwest, 
with  cheaper,  bigger  landfills.  In  the 
process,  we  have  lost  much  of  our  land- 
fill space,  at  bargain  basement  rates, 
to  someone  else's  garbage.  In  addition, 
as  last  year's  saga  of  the  infamous  New 
York  trash  train  illustrated,  out-of- 
State  garbage  poses  a  health  and  safety 
risk.  The  train  wandered  through  Mis- 
souri for  more  than  a  week,  lacking  the 
required  State  permit  to  dump  its 
smelly  contents. 

This  new  legislation  would  prevent 
future  trash  trains  by  giving  States 
and  localities  new  authority  to  regu- 
late trash  imports.  For  example,  a  Gov- 
ernor, at  the  request  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment, could  ban  out-of-State  waste 
from  any  landfill  that  did  not  meet 
new  State  landfill  standards  or  did  not 
receive  such  waste  in  1991. 

In  addition,  a  Governor  could  also 
freeze  garbage  imports  at  current  lev- 
els at  any-landfill  in  the  State,  even  if 
it  complied  with  State  standards  and 
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received  such  waste  in  1991.  Under  the 
bill,  he  can  take  such  action  without 
the  request  of  the  locality. 

Finally,  for  large  landfills  which  re- 
ceive a  high  volume  of  out-of-State 
waste,  the  legislation  gives  Governors 
additional  authority  to  reduce  the  vol- 
ume from  30  to  10  percent  over  5  yeaxs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  States 
were  given  this  needed  authority. 
States  like  Missouri  have  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  crowded  Northeast 
for  far  too  long:  we  must  be  able  to 
control  our  own  trash  destiny.  I  urge 
my  colleagues"  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Interstate  Transportation  of  Mu- 
nicipal Waste  Act  of  1993.  I  have  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  restrictions  on  im- 
ported waste  for  several  years,  and  I 
conmiend  my  colleague.  Senator  Coats 
for  his  perseverance  on  this  important 
issue. 

The  accumulation  of  solid  waste  in 
municipal  landfills  is  one  of  the  most 
urgent  and  fundamental  environmental 
problems  facing  Federal.  State,  and 
local  officials  today.  According  to  the 
Ohio  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy [GEPA],  all  the  landfills  in  Ohio 
could  be  full  by  the  year  2000. 

In  1988,  Ohio  enacted  a  comprehen- 
sive solid  waste  management  law. 
Since  enactment  of  that  legislation,  34 
of  the  48  solid  waste  districts  in  Ohio 
have  submitted  waste  management 
plans  to  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  [EPA].  The  State  has 
also  set  a  goal  of  reducing  and  recy- 
cling 25  percent  of  its  waste  by  June 
1994.  Ohio  is  clearly  taking  significant 
steps  toward  resolving  its  waste  crisis; 
however,  rapidly  dwindling  landfill  ca- 
pacity in  my  State  is  threatened  with 
being  overwhelmed  by  vast  quantities 
of  waste  hauled  long  distance  from  out- 
of-State. 

Mr.  President,  in  1990.  Ohio  received 
1.8  million  tons  of  imported  waste.  As 
old  landfills  are  closed  or  fill  up,  Ohio 
has  reached  the  point  where  of  88  coun- 
ties, 28  have  no  landfills,  and  35  have  5 
years  or  less  of  capacity.  We  cannot 
implement  our  environmental  objec- 
tives and  deal  with  thousands  of  tons 
of  imported  trash  at  the  same  time. 
Requiring  my  State  and  others  to  han- 
dle both  their  own  solid  waste  prob- 
lems as  well  as  other  States'  problems 
is  neither  fair  nor  possible. 

The  Interstate  Transportation  of  Mu- 
nicipal Waste  Act  gives  States  the  au- 
thority to  ban  out-of-State  waste  when 
requested  by  the  affected  local  govern- 
ment and  local  planning  authority.  In 
addition,  it  would  allow  States  to 
freeze  imported  waste  at  1991  or  1992 
levels  at  certain  facilities.  Finally,  the 
bill  would  permit  Governors  to  place 
additional  limits  on  out-of-State  waste 
at  landfills  that  received  100.000  tons  or 
more  of  imported  waste  in  1991. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  decisively 
and  we  must  act  now  to  avert  a  na- 


tional crisis  in  solid  waste  manage- 
ment. Our  environment  is  too  fragile 
and  the  impact  on  our  citizens  is  too 
severe  for  us  to  ignore  this  problem 
any  longer.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President.  Penn- 
sylvania receives  more  interstate  mu- 
nicipal waste  than  any  other  State.  In 
1992.  our  State  received  3.77  million 
tons  of  municipal  waste,  far  more  than 
any  other  State.  This  amount  alone  ac- 
counts for  over  30  percent  of  Penn- 
sylvania's total  waste  stream  and  is  a 
significant  increase  from  the  3  million 
tons  we  received  in  1991.  Clearly,  it  is 
time  to  allow  States  to  preserve  their 
own  resources  for  their  own  waste. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  Nations  leader 
in  recycling.  In  our  Commonwealth  653 
communities  have  curbside  recycling 
programs.  An  additional  247  have  drop- 
off recycling.  Over  7.2  million  Penn- 
sylvanians  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams. In  1992.  966.000  tons  of  waste 
were  recycled  in  Pennsylvania.  Our  re- 
cycling programs  have  gained  national 
attention  and  honors.  City  and  State, 
the  national  newspaper  for  State  and 
local  governments,  lauded  our  pro- 
grams in  October  1992  by  calling  the 
Pennsylvania  recycling  programs  "gov- 
ernment at  its  finest.  "  In  addition,  our 
landfill  standards  are  the  highest  in 
the  Nation  and  they  are  vigorously  en- 
forced. Pennsylvania  yields  to  no  other 
State  in  comprehensive  recycling  and 
waste  reduction. 

In  spite  of  our  efforts.  Mr.  President, 
Pennsylvania  cannot  control  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  out-of-State  waste 
that  consume  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  each  year.  I  join  in  cosponsoring 
this  legrislation  because  Congress  needs 
to  address  the  interstate  waste  issue 
soon.  As  a  member  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  I  have 
worked  with  my  colleagues  to  craft  an 
effective  interstate  waste  bill.  This  leg- 
islation includes  my  amendment  from 
the  last  Congress  which  allows  Gov- 
ernors to  cap  the  total  amount  of  out- 
of-State  waste  and  limit  out-of-State 
waste  to  30  percent  of  the  capacity  of  a 
landfill.  Other  issues  remain  including 
flow  control  and  the  ability  of  Gov- 
ernors in  States  like  Pennsylvania 
with  decentralized  local  governments 
to  address  waste  issues  on  a  statewide 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  interstate  transpor- 
tation of  municipal  waste  is  clogging 
Pennsylvania  roads,  filling  Pennsylva- 
nia land,  and  jeopardizing  Pennsylva- 
nia's future.  I  believe  that  Congress 
needs  to  address  this  issue  soon  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues to  achieve  that  goal.* 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  Senator  Coats  and  other  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  bill  that  gives 
communities,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  the  authority  to  restrict  im- 
ports of  out-of-State  municipal  waste.  I 
congratulate    Senator    Coats    for    his 


outstanding  efforts  to  protect  States 
from  having  unwanted,  out-of-State 
waste  dumped  upon  them  and  their 
communities. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy estimates  that  Americans  generate 
180  million  tons  of  trash  a  year,  which 
averages  about  4  pounds  per  person 
daily.  This  amount  could  reach  216  mil- 
lion tons  per  year  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  at  current  rates  of  production. 

Out-of-State  waste  has  quickly  be- 
come an  issue  which  carries  a  great 
deal  of  emotion.  In  Oklahoma,  we  have 
been  enticed  by  waste  peddlers  wanting 
to  spread  their  product  far  and  wide 
across  our  plains  and  pastures.  You  can 
guarantee  a  huge  turnout  at  a  commu- 
nity meeting  by  announcing  a  proposal 
to  import  New  York  sludge  to  spread 
across  the  countryside.  Rarely  have  I 
witnessed  the  type  of  concern  ex- 
pressed by  citizens  when  talk  of  im- 
ported waste  is  about  to  hit  their  town. 

The  issue  of  waste  imports  has  taken 
center  stage.  Remember  the  63-car 
train  filled  with  sewage  sludge  which 
criss-crossed  the  country  looking  for  a 
home  for  its  unwanted  waste,  only  to 
find  it  was  not  welcomed,  and  finally 
was  forced  to  return  to  where  it  start- 
ed. Then,  for  days,  the  Nation  followed 
the  saga  of  the  wayward  barge,  brim- 
ming with  oozing  waste,  as  it  was  re- 
fused entry  as  it  roamed  from  port  to 
port. 

These  two  notable  cases  were  at- 
tempts to  locate  an  out-of-State  land- 
fill to  dispose  of  their  unwanted  waste. 
About  80  percent  of  today's  waste  is 
disposed  of  in  such  landfills,  but  land- 
fill space  is  decreasing  rapidly.  In  1960. 
approximately  30.000  landfills,  or  open 
dumps,  existed  in  the  United  States. 
This  number  has  declined  from  20.000  in 
1979,  to  fewer  than  6.000  today.  An  Oc- 
tober 1989  report  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  estimates  that  80 
percent  of  existing  landfills  will  close 
within  20  years.  New  regulations  for 
landfills,  promulgated  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  in  October 
1991.  are  expected  to  further  reduce  the 
number  of  operating  sites. 

Because  of  this  decline  in  disposal  ca- 
pacity, many  areas  in  the  Northeast 
and  west  coast  are  experiencing  a  gap 
between  the  available  disposal  capacity 
and  the  amount  of  waste  being  gen- 
erated. This  gap  is  being  filled  by  long- 
haul  waste  transport  to  disposal  sites 
in  the  midsection  of  the  country. 
Today,  along  with  Senator  Coats  and 
others.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
make  it  unlawful  for  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  a  solid  waste  disposal  facility  to 
receive  out-of-State  trash  unless  the 
affected  local  government  authorizes 
receipt. 

For  the  last  several  years.  I  have 
been  working  with  Senator  Coats  to 
pass  legislation  which  would  put  a  halt 
to  unwanted  out-of-State  waste  being 
dumped  in  Oklahoma.  In  1990.  I  sup- 
ported   an    amendment    sponsored    by 


Senator  Coats  which  would  have  al- 
lowed States  to  immediately  impose 
higher  fees  on  solid  waste  originating 
out  of  State.  While  the  amendment  was 
approved  by  the  Senate,  it  was  later 
dropped  in  conference  with  the  House. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
takes  the  issue  of  out-of-State  waste  to 
the  people  it  effects  the  most — the 
local  residents  of  the  area  where  the 
landfill  is  located.  It  gives  States  and 
communities,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, the  power  to  say  no  to  new  ship- 
ments of  out-of-State  trash.  It  allows 
continued  trash  shipments  to  a  limited 
universe  of  landfills  that  meet  all 
State  standards  for  environmentally 
sound  facilities.  Also,  it  provides  that 
no  landfill  can  become  a  target  for  out- 
of-State  waste  by  giving  all  States  the 
ability  to  freeze  volumes  at  grand- 
fathered facilities. 

Without  this  bill,  Oklahoma  could 
become  the  dumping  ground  for  other 
States'  trash  against  its  will.  This  bill 
provides  the  authority  for  local  govern- 
ments and  States  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  out-of-State  trash  is  ac- 
ceptable in  their  communities.  Those 
who  have  to  live  with  someone  else's 
trash  should  be  the  ones  to  decide.* 
*  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  express  my 
support  for  the  Interstate  Transpor- 
tation of  Municipal  Waste  Act  that  was 
introduced  today.  Last  year,  a  similar 
measure  passed  the  Senate  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  I  hope  that  we  can 
finally  enact  interstate  waste  legisla- 
tion this  year. 

Our  Nation  faces  serious  challenges 
in  the  way  we  handle  the  massive 
amount  of  waste  we  generate  each  day. 
But.  unlike  the  communities  back  east 
that  can  deal  with  their  garbage  prob- 
lems by  exporting  them  to  places  far 
away,  the  folks  in  Kentucky  can  do  lit- 
tle to  keep  out  trash  from  other 
States.  Large  waste  imports  make  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  States 
like  mine  to  come  to  grips  with  their 
own  waste  disposal  needs. 

My  State  has  made  substantial 
progress  on  the  State  and  local  level  in 
planning  for  future  waste  disposal  in  a 
prudent,  environmentally  responsible 
manner.  Kentucky's  comprehensive 
waste  management  plan  has  reduced 
what  was  once  a  tidal  wave  of  out-of- 
State  trash  to  no  more  than  a  trickle. 

But  Federal  legislation  is  still  needed 
so  that  laws  in  States  like  Kentucky 
cannot  be  struck  down  as  violative  of 
the  Constitution's  commerce  clause. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  Con- 
gress making  a  clear  delegation  to 
States  and  local  communities  of  the 
authority  to  prohibit  the  dumping. of 
out-of-State  waste. 

Federal  legislation  is  the  only  way  to 
ensure  that  State  waste  management 
plans,  limiting  the  infiux  of  out-of- 
State  garbage,  are  on  a  constitu- 
tionally sound  footing.  Therefore.  I 
want  to  reaffirm  my  strong  support  for 


giving  States  and  local  communities 
the  power  to  take  control  of  their  envi- 
ronmental futures.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Interstate 
Transportation  of  Municipal  Waste 
Act.  and  will  work  hard  to  enact  this 
much  needed  legislation  in  the  103d 
Congress.* 

*  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  Senator  Coats  introduced  legis- 
lation regarding  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  municipal  solid  waste. 
When  I  learned  that  he  planned  to  do 
so.  I  thought  of  Yogi  Berra's  famous 
expression,  "it's  deja  vu  all  over 
again." 

I  share  Senator  Coats's  hope  that  we 
can  enact  legislation  soon.  And  I  un- 
derstand that  many  other  Senators  are 
keenly  interested  in  this  issue.  There- 
fore, as  chairman  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee.  I  want 
to  suggest  how  the  Senate  can  most 
constructively  proceed. 

Last  year's  deliberations  made  clear 
that,  if  we  want  to  enact  legislation  in 
this  area,  interested  parties  must  set 
their  differences  aside  and  compromise. 
Last  year,  after  a  lot  of  work,  the  Sen- 
ate took  such  an  approach.  As  a  result, 
we  were  able  to  pass  significant  legisla- 
tion that  would  have  given  States  and 
corrununities  authority  to  restrict  out- 
of-State  municipal  waste. 

However,  the  legislation  introduced 
today  does  not  take  this  approach.  In- 
stead, it  makes  a  number  of  significant 
changes  in  last  year's  consensus  bill. 
As  a  result,  it  may  in  fact  set  us  back 
rather  than  move  us  ahead. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  optimistic  that  we 
can  again  pass  similar  legislation.  But 
unlike  last  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  work  with  the  other  body  and  the 
administration  to  see  that  it  becomes 
law. 

In  that  light,  I  will  be  working  with 
Senator  Lautenberg,  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  with  jurisdiction  over 
this  issue,  with  other  Senators  both  on 
and  off  my  committee,  with  the  other 
body,  and  with  the  administration,  to 
develop  acceptable  legislation. 

I  hope  that  we  can  reach  agreement 
quickly.  But.  I  must  warn  my  col- 
leagues that  the  more  we  reopen  old  is- 
sues and  inject  new  ones,  the  more  dif- 
ficult it  will  be  to  achieve  concensus. 

I  also  want  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  those  calling  for  tighter  restric- 
tions should  understand  that  the  inter- 
state waste  issue  is  changing. 

First,  the  amount  of  waste  being 
shipped  over  long  distances  has  de- 
clined. However,  in  some  areas  short- 
haul  waste  shipments,  are  on  the  rise. 
This  changes  the  nature  of  the  debate, 
because  communities  in  nearly  every 
State  rely  on  these  short-haul  waste 
shipments. 

Second,  this  October.  EPA's  new  mu- 
nicipal landfill  regulations  will  become 
effective,  forcing  many  communities  to 
close  older,  uncontrolled  dumps.  This 
may  leave  some  communities  without 


enough  landfill  capacity  to  manage  all 
of  their  own  waste.  So  in  some  cases, 
these  communities  will  look  to  re- 
gional landfills,  perhaps  in  another 
State,  to  meet  some  of  their  needs.  It 
is  therefore  important  that  we  preserve 
the  options  that  communities  across 
the  country  are  now  considering. 

It  is  important  that  we  begin  this 
year's  process  on  the  right  foot.  In  that 
vein.  I  and  my  staff  plan  to  meet  with 
coUeagrues  in  the  Senate,  our  counter- 
parts in  the  other  body,  and  with  ad- 
ministration officials.  I  also  plan  to 
meet  with  State  and  local  officials  and 
private  sector  representatives. 

By  using  a  consensus-oriented  ap- 
proach, I  hope  that  we  can  avoid  ex- 
tended debate  on  the  Senate  fioor.  and 
pass  a  bill  with  overwhelming  support. 
,  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  work 
with  the  committee  as  we  begin  this 
process  and  I  look  forward  to  an  early 
resolution  of  this  issue.* 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

AKAKA,      Mr.      DAmato.      Mr. 

Thurmond.    Mrs.    Kassebaum. 

Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 

Breaux.  and  Mr.  Bryan): 
S.  440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  to  control  the  di- 
version of  certain  chemicals  used  in 
the  illicit  production  of  controlled  sub- 
stances, to  provide  greater  flexibility 
in  the  regulatory  controls  placed  on 
the  legitimate  commerce  in  those 
chemicals,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CHEMICAL  CON-TKOL  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  with  Sen- 
ators AKAKA.  D'Amato,  Thurmond, 
Kassebaum,  Shelby,  and  DeConcini 
the  Chemical  Control  Amendments  Act 
of  1993.  a  bill  to  control  the  diversion  of 
certain  chemicals  used  in  the  illicit 
production  of  controlled  substances, 
and  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the 
regulatory  controls  placed  on  the  le- 
gitimate commerce  in  those  chemicals. 
In  short,  this  bill  will  provide  law  en- 
forcement with  the  tools  needed  to 
combat  the  deadly  spread  of  meth- 
amphetamine  or  ice.  After  years  of  ef- 
fort, we  have  arrived  at  a  non- 
controversial  proposal  that  is  sup- 
ported by  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
chemical  manufacturers.  nonpre- 
scription drug  manufacturers,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  With  that 
kind  of  support,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  quickly  to  enact  this  impor- 
tant measure  into  law. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  devastating 
effect  of  crack  cocaine  on  our  society. 
Less  known  is  the  widespread  use  and 
destructive  capability  of  ice — which  is 
to  methamphetamine  what  crack  is  to 
cocaine.  By  many  accounts,  ice  is  far 
more  devastating  than  crack  and  users 
are  more  violent.  Users  stay  high  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  usually  from  16 
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to  18  hours,  and  sometimes  for  several 
days.  Furthermore,  ice  can  be  produced 
almost  anywhere,  but  most  commonly 
in  clandestine  laboratories,  known  to 
many  law  enforcement  officials  as 
kitchens  of  death. 

THE  CLA.NDESTINE  LABORATORY  PROBLEM 

Over  80  percent  of  all  clandestine  lab- 
oratories seized  involved  the  produc- 
tion of  methamphetamine.  The  clan- 
destine laboratory  problem  is  one  in- 
volving the  production  of  synthetic 
drugrs,  that  is.  methamphetamine,  am- 
phetamine, LSD,  PCP,  et  cetera,  which 
are  produced  from  precursor  chemicals. 
A  precursor  chemical  is  one  which  is 
actually  incorporated  into  the  mol- 
ecule of  the  final  drug  product.  Ephed- 
rine  is  a  precursor  for  methamphet- 
amine since  it  becomes  part  of  the 
methamphetamine  molecule  and 
ephedrine  is  the  most  commonly  used 
precursor  used  to  produce  meth- 
amphetamine. 

From  1981  to  1988.  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  reported  a  400- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  sei- 
zures of  clandestine  labs.  In  late  Au- 
gust 1989.  the  Chemical  Diversion  and 
Trafficking  Act  [CDTA]  went  into  ef- 
fect and  this  trend  was  immediately  re- 
versed. The  Chemical  Diversion  and 
Trafficking  Act  of  1988  was  the  first 
comprehensive  legislative  effort  by  a 
major  nation  to  control  the  diversion 
of  chemicals  as  an  element  of  its  effort 
to  deal  with  the  illicit  drug  problem. 
The  CDTA  demonstrated  that  this  is  an 
effective  approach  to  drug  control 
which  can  be  implemented  with  modest 
administrative  burdens  to  government 
and  industry.  Laboratory  seizures  de- 
clined to  521  in  1990  and  to  375  in  1991. 
This  decline  has  validated  the  effec- 
tiveness of  chemical  control  as  a  law 
enforcement  tool. 

Two  major  weaknesses  in  the  CDTA 
need  to  be  remedied,  however,  if  this 
success  is  to  continue.  The  first  is  the 
legal  drug  exemption,  set  out  at  21 
U.S.C.  802(39)(AKiv),  which  exempts  a 
drug  product  which  contains  a  listed 
chemical  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  listed  chemicals  most  affected 
by  this  provision  are  ephedrine. 
pseudoephedrine.  and  phenylpropanola- 
mine, each  of  which  is  used  in  various 
over-the-counter  [OTC]  and  prescrip- 
tion drug  products. 

Meanwhile,  cooks,  the  operators  of 
clandestine  labs,  continue  to  evade  law 
enforcement  and  the  spread  of  ice  con- 
tinues, particularly  in  the  Western 
United  States.  In  their  wake,  these 
chemical  druglords  leave  destroyed 
lives,  terrorized  communities,  and 
toxic  remains.  In  fact,  the  health  risks 
posed  by  the  hazardous  wastes  of  aban- 
doned clandestine  laboratories  present 
nearly  as  serious  a  problem  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  drugs. 

Many  of  these  chemicals  are  highly 
toxic,  explosive,  and  even  radioactive. 
They  are  recklessly  dumped  into  our 
streams,  sewers,  and  on  the  ground — 


poisoning  the  land  and  ground  water. 
As  Paul  Pierce,  president  of  the  Clan- 
destine Laboratory  Investigators  Asso- 
ciation and  police  officer  with  the  city 
of  Camas  in  Washington  State,  stated 
in  testimony  last  year  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  "It  should  be  under- 
stood from  the  beginning  that  every 
lab  is  an  environmental  nightmare." 

In  one  of  over  50  seizures  of  meth  labs 
in  the  Northwest,  Officer  Pierce  testi- 
fied that  his  investigative  unit  discov- 
ered a  lab  in  Skamania  County  in 
Washington  State  that  had  produced 
more  than  80  pounds  of  methamphet- 
amine. Behind  the  residence  on  a  hill- 
side, detectives  found  hundreds  of 
buckets  of  waste  buried  in  the  ground. 
The  hillside,  which  contained  individ- 
ual wells  that  served  as  the  water 
source  in  the  area,  was  spongy  to  walk 
on  due  to  the  amount  of  chemical 
waste. 

At  another  lab  site,  a  suspect  was 
using  a  mobile  home  to  manufacture 
drugs  using  mercuric  chloride,  contain- 
ing mercury,  and  lead  acetate,  contain- 
ing high  concentrations  of  lead.  For 
over  a  year  the  operator  simply  poured 
his  waste  out  of  the  trailer  and  into  a 
creek  that  fed  a  nearby  county  park 
swimming  hole. 

In  yet  another  case,  a  suspect  in 
eastern  Clark  County  who  had  a  lab  in 
his  five-bedroom  home  dumped  his 
waste  into  his  septic  tank  which  over- 
flowed and  sent  toxic  chemicals  into  a 
nearby  creek.  The  creek  fed  a  local 
dairy  farm  and  popular  recreational 
lake. 

If  the  devastation  of  drug  abuse,  the 
health  risks  of  hazardous  waste,  and 
damage  to  the  environment  are  not 
enough.  I  was  appalled  to  discover  re- 
cently that  many  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments across  the  Nation  discourage 
pursuit  of  meth  lab  operators  because, 
by  law,  the  local  government  is  respon- 
sible for  the  extraordinary  cleanup 
costs.  Since,  under  Federal  law,  the 
seizing  agency  is  considered  the  gener- 
ator of  the  waste,  it  is  liable  for  clean- 
ing it  up.  This  absurdity  in  the  law  pe- 
nalizes the  taxpayer  rather  than  the 
clandestine  lab  operator,  delays  needed 
environmental  cleanup,  and  exposes  in- 
nocents to  unknown  health  risks. 

Even  States  like  my  State  of  Wash- 
ington, which  have  enacted  toxic  con- 
trol laws  to  address  the  damage  done 
by  meth  labs,  still  pay  an  enormous 
price  in  cleanup  costs.  A  member  of  the 
spill  response  unit  of  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Ecology  recently 
informed  my  office  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 200  lab  cleanups  he  has  been  in- 
volved with  over  4  years,  the  costs  were 
recovered  in  only  1  case.  At  an  average 
cost  of  53.000  per  cleanup,  it  is  no  won- 
der State  and  local  governments  have 
little  incentive  to  pursue  clandestine 
lab  operators. 

THE  CHALLENGE 

The  plague  of  meth  labs  is  due  to  the 
availability  of  legal  chemicals  that  op- 
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erators  divert  to  produce  illegal  drugs. 
One  option  would  be  to  treat  these 
legal  chemicals  as  controlled  sub- 
stances and  forbid  their  production  for 
any  purpose.  However,  that  would  pre- 
clude the  availability  of  the  thousands 
of  products  that  we  take  for  granted 
every  day.  The  first  challenge  is  to  find 
a  method  to  control  the  diversion  of 
legal  chemicals  without  affecting  the 
commerce  of  valuable  and  legal  over- 
the-counter  products.  Second,  we  must 
make  producers  of  illicit  drugs  liable 
for  the  cleanup  costs  of  the  waste  they 
leave  behind. 

HISTORY  OF  LEGISLATIVE  EFFORT 

As  you  can  imagine,  meeting  these 
challenges  has  been  difficult  to  say  the 
least.  Since  1989,  I  and  other  Senators 
have  made  shutting  down  meth  labs  a 
top  priority  in  the  war  on  drugs.  In 
1989,  after  meeting  with  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  Washington  State,  I 
introduced  S.  2651,  the  Precursor 
Chemical  Regulation  Act,  which  would 
regulate  precursor  chemicals  used  to 
make  methamphetamines  such  as  ice, 
require  licenses  for  transactions  in  reg- 
ulated chemicals,  and  impose  environ- 
mental penalties  for  mismanagement 
of  hazardous  precursor  chemicals.  Sen- 
ators Adams,  Boschwitz,  Burns,  Coats. 
Danforth,  Hatch,  Hatfield,  and  Wil- 
son joined  as  cosponsors.  Their  provi- 
sions were  added  to  S.  1970,  the  1990 
crime  bill,  but  were  dropped  in  con- 
ference. 

In  1991  I  introduced  with  Senator 
Akaka  from  Hawaii  virtually  the  iden- 
tical provisions  of  the  earlier  legisla- 
tion as  S.  1142.  and  I  had  intended  to 
attach  them  to  the  1991  crime  bill.  In- 
stead, after  consulting  with  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  I  intro- 
duced a  more  comprehensive  package 
of  precursor  chemical  amendments  in- 
tended to  build  on  and  strengthen  the 
principles  underlying  our  Federal  drug 
laws.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  have 
implemented  several  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  multinational 
chemical  action  task  force  convened  in 
connection  with  the  1990  Houston  eco- 
nomic summit.  This  new  package  was 
offered  by  this  Senator  and  Senators 
Akaka,  Bryan,  D'Amato,  DeConcini. 
Burns,  Packwood,  and  Biden,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, as  an  amendment  to  S.  1241, 
the  1991  violent  crime  bill.  This  strong 
bipartisan  support,  along  with  the 
backing  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  by  voice  vote. 

Shortly,  thereafter.  I  was  contacted 
by  the  Nonprescription  Drug  Manufac- 
turing Association,  which  has  raised 
concerns  about  the  legal  drug  exemp- 
tion set  forth  in  section  3102(c)(5). 
Under  then  current  law.  the  legal  drug 
exemption  generally  exempted  from 
Federal  drug  enforcement  laws  phar- 
maceutical products  which  may  be 
marketed   or  sold  lawfully   under  the 
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Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
The  NDMA  raised  concerns  that  the 
original  language  of  section  3102(c)(5) 
would  unduly  regulate  legitimate  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  whose  prod- 
ucts were  not  being  diverted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  illicit  drugs. 

Finding  its  concerns  valid  and  cru- 
cial to  the  best  possible  solution,  I 
asked  the  NDMA  to  sit  down  with  the 
DEA  and  CMA  to  find  acceptable  lan- 
guage. After  months  of  often  very  dif- 
ficult negotiations,  an  agreement  was 
reached,  and  I  informed  conferees  to 
the  crime  bill  of  that  success.  Although 
I  understood  that  the  changes  would  be 
adopted  in  the  conference,  the  final  re- 
port did  not  include  the  new  agree- 
ment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
therefore,  represents  that  extraor- 
dinary agreement  and  some  minor 
technical  improvements.  The  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  the  Nonprescription 
Drug  Manufacturers  Association  have 
been  met.  In  fact  NDMA  recently 
raised  an  issue  which  applied  to  both 
Section  3 — Registration — and  Section 
4— Reporting  of  Listed  Chemical  Manu- 
facturing—of the  new  bill.  The  issue 
was  that  the  distribution  and  manufac- 
ture of  drug  products  containing  listed 
chemicals  which  were  exempt  under 
certain  provisions  were  not  specifically 
exempted  from  the  other  sections.  It 
had  not  been  the  intention  of  the  DEA 
that  exempt  drug  products  be  subject 
to  these  requirements  and  it  was 
agreed  that  a  specific  statement  to  this 
effect  would  be  added  to  both  sections. 
This  process,  which  has  taken  several 
years,  finally  has  produced  a  result 
that  only  clandestine  lab  operators  will 
regret. 

This  bill  is  precisely  the  same  meas- 
ure that  I  introduced  last  year  £is  S. 
3097  and  H.R.  5717  which  was  introduced 
in  the  other  Chamber  by  Congressman 
Charles  Schumer  of  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice.  S.  3097 
was  incorporated  into  the  Biden-Thur- 
mond  Justice  Improvements  Act.  a 
package  of  noncontroversial  bills 
which  passed  during  the  last  Congress. 
It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  this 
legislation  will  once  again  be  included 
in  a  noncontroversial  crime  package. 

BILL  HIGHLIGHTS 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  provide 
for  the  following: 

Section  2  eliminates  the  terms  "Pre- 
cursor Chemical"  and  "Essential 
Chemical"  and  replaces  them  with 
"List  I  Chemical"  and  "List  II  Chemi- 
cal." This  allows  the  DEA  to  focus  de- 
gree of  control  on  the  nature  of  the  di- 
version and  use  of  the  chemical  rather 
than  its  status  as  a  precursor  or  essen- 
tial chemical.  It  also  allows  the  DEA 
to  transfer  chemicals  between  lists  if 
circumstances  warrant  greater  or  less- 
er control.  In  addition,  this  section 
makes  U.S.  chemical  control  law  con- 
sistent    with     international     nomen- 


clature, expands  the  definitions  of 
"Regulated  Person"  and  "Regulated 
Transaction"  to  include  brokers  and 
traders,  and  modifies  exemption  for 
chemical  mixtures  to  be  consistent 
with  the  1988  U.N.  Convention. 

This  section  also  modifies  the  legal 
drug  exemption.  Specifically,  it  re- 
moves the  exemption  for  products  in 
which  ephedrine  is  the  only  active  me- 
dicinal agreement  in  therapeutic 
amounts.  The  DEA  may  remove  by  reg- 
ulation the  exemption  for  other  drugs 
containing  listed  chemicals  if  it  is  de- 
termined that  they  are  being  diverted. 
In  addition,  this  section  contains  spe- 
cific criteria  for  determining  that  a 
drug  containing  a  listed  chemical  is 
being  diverted.  Finally,  manufacturers 
may  apply  to  retain  exemption  for  spe- 
cific drug  products  if  they  can  dem- 
onstrate that  the  drug  product  is  man- 
ufactured and  distributed  in  a  way 
which  prevents  diversion. 

Section  3  provides  for  regulation  re- 
quirements for  list  I  chemicals  and  ap- 
plies to  all  distributors,  importers,  and 
exporters  of  list  I  chemicals.  The  re- 
quirements parallel  those  for  registra- 
tion to  handle  controlled  substances. 
Those  include  the  authority  to  revoke 
or  deny  based  on  public  interest 
grounds  as  well  as  traditional  grounds, 
immediate  suspension  in  cases  of  im- 
minent danger  to  the  public  health  or 
safety,  and  criminal  penalties  for  dis- 
tribution, importation,  or  exportation 
without  required  registration.  Reg- 
istration is  not  required  for  distribu- 
tion, importation,  or  exportation  of 
drug  products  containing  list  I  chemi- 
cals covered  by  the  legal  drug  exemp- 
tion. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  reporting 
of  listed  chemical  manufacturing.  All 
manufacturers  will  be  required  to  sub- 
mit annual  reports  on  the  total  quan- 
tity of  listed  chemicals  produced  dur- 
ing the  year.  This  reporting  require- 
ment does  not  apply  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  drug  products  containing  list  I 
chemicals  covered  by  the  legal  drug  ex- 
emption. 

Section  5  requires  brokers  and  trad- 
ers to  have  the  same  recordkeeping  and 
reporting  requirements  for  inter- 
national transactions  as  exporters  and 
subjects  them  to  the  same  criminal 
sanctions. 

Section  6  provides  for  exemption  au- 
thority and  additional  penalties.  This 
will  allow  DEA  to  apply  a  target  ap- 
proach to  export  controls.  Exports  of 
some  chemicals  to  certain  countries — 
such  as  cocaine  processing  chemicals 
to  the  Andean  countries — may  be  sub- 
ject to  15-day  advance  notice  even  if 
the  shipment  is  destined  for  a  regular 
customer.  Exports  of  some  chemicals 
to  certain  countries — such  as  solvents 
to  Canada — would  not  require  15-day 
advance  notice  even  if  the  customer  is 
not  a  regular  customer. 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  DEA 
to  reduce  controls  on  the  importation 


of  specified  chemicals  by  modifying  or 
eliminating  the  advance  notice  re- 
quirement. A  specific  criminal  penalty 
is  added  for  individuals  who  attempt  to 
evade  reporting  requirements  by  false- 
ly claiming  that  a  shipment  is  destined 
for  a  country  for  which  a  waiver  of  this 
requirement  has  been  established.  A 
specific  criminal  penalty  for  smuggling 
of  listed  chemicals  is  added. 

Section  7  provides  for  amendments  to 
list  I.  Three  chemicals  which  were 
added  by  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1990 
are  deleted.  Two  of  them  are  precursors 
for  substances  not  controlled  under 
Federal  law  and  the  third  is  already 
listed  as  a  controlled  substance.  Two 
chemicals  which  are  used  to  illicitly 
manufacture  the  immediate  precursor 
to  methamphetamine  are  added  to 
list  I. 

Section  8  provides  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  regular  supplier  status  and 
the  creation  of  regular  importer  status. 
This  will  place  the  focus  of  control  on 
the  U.S.  firm  which  imports  a  listed 
chemical.  The  present  focus  is  on  the 
foreign  firm  which  supplied  the  chemi- 
cal. 

Section  9  provides  for  administrative 
inspections  and  authority.  DEAs  in- 
spection authority  is  presently  limited 
to  places  where  records  required  under 
the  CDTA  are  maintained.  This  amend- 
ment will  expand  this  authority  so 
that  DEA  will  have  the  same  inspec- 
tion authority  for  listed  chemicals  as 
it  presently  has  for  controlled  sub- 
stances. 

Section  10  clarifies  the  Attorney 
General's  authority  to  eliminate 
thresholds  for  specific  chemicals. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  section  11 
creates  an  additional  felony  if  an  indi- 
vidual violates  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  in  the  handling  of  chemicals 
used  to  illegally  manufacture  a  con- 
trolled substance.  In  addition,  the  indi- 
vidual shall  be  responsible  for  the  costs 
of  cleanup  and  restoration. 

Section  12  subjects  listed  chemicals 
to  the  same  forfeiture  provisions  which 
apply  to  controlled  substances. 

Last,  section  13  grants  the  DEA  full 
access  to  all  information  in  the  na- 
tional practitioners  databank  such  as 
adverse  State  licensing  actions  and 
other  reportable  data.  The  DEA  will 
utilize  this  information  in  determining 
whether  to  initiate  administrative  ac- 
tion against  the  practitioner's  registra- 
tion to  handle  controlled  substances. 

CONCLUSION 

Obviously,  this  legislation  when  en- 
acted into  law  will  have  a  dramatic  ef- 
fect on  the  pursuit  of  meth  lab  opera- 
tors and  the  destruction  of  clandestine 
laboratories.  Indeed,  perhaps  it  should 
be  referred  to  as  the  "Ice  Breaker  Act 
of  1993."  It  is  the  culmination  of  years 
of  effort,  patience,  dedication,  and  hard 
work  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration, the  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  the  Nonprescription 
Drug  Manufacturers,   and   I  commend 
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them  for  their  commitment  to  good 
public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  enter  into  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  the  Chemical 
Control  Amendments  Act  of  1993,  as 
well  as  letters  of  endorsement  from  the 
Drug  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
Nonprescription  Drug  Manufacturers, 
and  the  Chemical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. In  addition,  I  would  like  to 
enter  a  letter  from  Officer  Paul  Pierce, 
president  of  the  Clandestine  Labora- 
tories Investigators  Association  who 
states: 

On  behalf  of  them  [CLIA]  I  wish  to  extend 
our  enthusiastic  support  and  endorsement 
for  this  legislation.  It  will  result  in  a  major 
weapon  against  the  clandestine  laboratory 
operator  and  more  especially  against  the 
procurer  and  supplier  of  those  chemicals 
without  which  an  entire  sector  of  domesti- 
cally manufactured  illegal  drugs  might  just 
be  eradicated. 

With  that  powerful  endorsement 
from  the  men  and  women  who  seize  the 
labs,  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleagues 
who  have  joined  as  original  cosponsors. 
I  also  wish  to  thank  Chairman  SCHU- 
MER  for  his  leadership  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  After  years  of  work,  I 
can  say  confidently  that  I  expect  this 
noncontroversial  bill  to  pass  easily  and 
;urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing material  appear  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  440 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Chemical 
Control  Amendments  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  DEFINITION  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  DEFiNmoNS.— Section  102  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (33)  by  striking  "any  listed 
precursor  chemical  or  listed  essential  chemi- 
cal" and  inserting  "any  list  I  chemical  or 
any  list  II  chemical": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (34 >— 

(A)  by  striking  "listed  precursor  chemical" 
and  inserting  "list  I  chemical";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "critical  to  the  creation" 
and  inserting  "important  to  the  manufac- 
turer"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (34)  (A).  (F).  and  (H),  by  in- 
serting ".  its  esters"  before  "and"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (36)— 

(A)  by  striking  "listed  essential  chemical" 
and  inserting  "list  II  chemical"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "(other  than  a  list  I  chem- 
ical)" before  "specified"; 

(C)  by  striking  "as  a  solvent,  reagent,  or 
catalyst";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (38)  by  inserting  "or  who 
acts  as  a  broker  or  trader  for  an  inter- 
national transaction  involving  a  listed 
chemical,  a  tableting  machine,  or  an  encap- 
sulating machine"  before  the  period; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (39)(A)— 

(A)  by  striking  "importation  or  expor- 
tation or"  and  inserting  "importation,  or  ex- 
portation of.  or  an  international  transaction 
Involving  shipment  of."; 


(B)  in  clause  (ill)  by  inserting  "or  any  cat- 
egory of  transaction  for  a  specific  listed 
chemical  or  chemicals"  after  "transaction": 

(C)  by  amending  clause  (iv)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(iv)  any  transaction  in  a  listed  chemical 
that  Is  contained  in  a  drug  that  may  be  mar- 
keted or  distributed  lawfully  in  the  United 
States  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  301  et  se<j.)  unless— 

"(I)(aa)  the  drug  contains  ephedrine  or  its 
salts,  optical  isomers,  or  salts  of  optical  iso- 
mers as  the  only  active  medicinal  ingredient 
or  contains  ephedrine  and  therapeutically 
insignificant  quantities  of  another  active 
medicinal  ingredient:  or 

"(bb)  the  Attorney  General  has  determined 
under  section  204  that  the  drug  or  group  of 
drugs  is  being  diverted  to  obtain  the  listed 
chemical  for  use  in  the  illicit  production  of 
a  controlled  substance;  and 

"(II)  the  quantity  of  ephedrine  or  other 
listed  chemical  contained  in  the  drug  in- 
cluded in  the  transaction  or  multiple  trans- 
actions equals  or  exceeds  the  threshold  es- 
tablished for  that  chemical  by  the  Attorney 
General.";  and 

(D)  in  clause  (v)  by  striking  the  semicolon 
and  inserting  "which  the  Attorney  General 
has  by  regulation  designated  as  exempt  from 
the  application  of  this  title  and  title  II  based 
on  a  finding  that  the  mixture  is  formulated 
in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  easily  used 
in  the  illicit  production  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance and  that  the  listed  chemical  or 
chemicals  contained  in  the  mixture  cannot 
be  readily  recovered;": 

(7)  in  paragraph  (40)  by  striking  "listed 
precursor  chemical  or  a  listed  essential 
chemical"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "list  I  chemical  or  a  list  II  chemical": 
and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(43)  The  term  'international  transaction' 
means  a  transaction  involving  the  shipment 
of  a  listed  chemical  across  an  international 
border  (other  than  a  United  States  border)  in 
which  a  broker  or  trader  located  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  participates. 

"(44)  The  terms  'broker'  and  'trader'  mean 
a  person  that  assists  in  arranging  an  inter- 
national transaction  in  a  listed  chemical 
by- 

"(A)  negotiating  contracts; 

"(B)  serving  as  an  agent  or  intermediary: 
or 

"(C)  bringing  together  a  buyer  and  seller, 
buyer,  and  transporter,  or  a  seller  and  trans- 
porter.". 

(b)  Removal  of  Exemptios  of  Certain 
Drugs — 

(1)  Procedure.— Part  B  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  8U  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"RE.MOVAL  of  exemption  OF  CERTAIN  DRUGS 

•Sec.  204.  (a)  Removal  of  Exemption.— 
The  Attorney  General  shall  by  regulation  re- 
move from  exemption  under  section 
102(39)(A)(iv)(II)  a  drug  or  group  of  drugs 
that  the  Attorney  General  finds  is  being  di- 
verted to  obtain  a  listed  chemical  for  use  in 
the  illicit  production  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance. 

"(b)  Factors  To  Be  Considered.- In  re- 
moving a  drug  or  group  of  drugs  from  exemp- 
tion under  subsection  (a),  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  consider,  with  respect  to  a  drug  or 
group  of  drugs  that  is  proposed  to  be  re- 
moved from  exemption— 

"(1)  the  scope,  duration,  and  significance  of 
the  diversion: 

"(2)  whether  the  drug  or  group  of  drugs  is 
formulated  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  be 


easily  used  in  the  Illicit  production  of  a  con- 
trolled substance;  and 

"(3)  whether  the  listed  chemical  can  be 
readily  recovered  from  the  drug  or  group  of 
drugs. 

"(c)  SPECiFiciTi'  of  Designation.— The  At- 
torney General  shall  limit  the  designation  of 
a  drug  or  a  group  of  drugs  removed  from  ex- 
emption under  subsection  (a)  to  the  most 
particularly  identifiable  type  of  drug  or 
group  of  drugs  for  which  evidence  of  diver- 
sion exists  unless  there  is  evidence,  based  on 
the  pattern  of  diversion  and  other  relevant 
factors,  that  the  diversion  will  not  be  lim- 
ited to  that  particular  drug  or  group  of 
drugs. 

"(d)  Reinstatement  of  Exemption  With 
Respect  to  Particular  Drug  products.— 

"(1)  Reinstatement.— On  application  by  a 
manufacturer  of  a  particular  drug  product 
that  has  been  removed  from  exemption  under 
subsection  (a),  the  Attorney  General  shall  by 
regulation  reinstate  the  exemption  with  re- 
spect to  that  particular  drug  product  if  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  the  par- 
ticular drug  product  is  manufactured  and 
distributed  in  a  manner  that  prevents  diver- 
sion. 

"(2)  Factors  to  be  considered.— In  decid- 
ing whether  to  reinstate  the  exemption  with 
respect  to  a  particular  drug  product  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
consider— 

"(A)  the  package  sizes  and  manner  of  pack- 
aging of  the  drug  product; 

"(B)  the  manner  of  distribution  and  adver- 
tising of  the  drug  product; 

"(C)  evidence  of  diversion  of  the  drug  prod- 
uct; 

"(D)  any  actions  taken  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  prevent  diversion  of  the  drug  prod- 
uct; and 

"(E)  such  other  factors  as  are  relevant  to 
and  consistent  with  the  public  health  and 
safety,  including  the  factors  described  in 
subsection  (b)  as  applied  to  the  drug  product. 

"(3)  Status  pending  application  for  rein- 
statement.— A  transaction  involving  a  par- 
ticular drug  product  that  is  the  subject  of  a 
bona  fide  pending  application  for  reinstate- 
ment of  exemption  filed  with  the  Attorney 
Genera!  not  later  than  60  days  after  a  regula- 
tion removing  the  exemption  is  issued  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  regulated  transaction  if  the  trans- 
action occurs  during  the  pendency  of  the  ap- 
plication and,  if  the  Attorney  General  denies 
the  application,  during  the  period  of  60  days 
following  the  date  on  which  the  Attorney 
General  denies  the  application,  unless — 

"(A)  the  Attorney  General  has  evidence 
that,  applying  the  factors  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  to  the  drug  product,  the  drug 
product  is  being  diverted;  and 

"(B)  the  Attorney  General  so  notifies  the 
applicant. 

"(4)  Amendment  and  modification.— A  reg- 
ulation reinstating  an  exemption  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  modified  or  revoked  with 
respect  to  a  particular  drug  product  upon  a 
finding  that— 

"(A)  applying  the  factors  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  to  the  drug  product,  the  drug 
product  is  being  diverted:  or 

"(B)  there  is  a  significant  change  in  the 
data  that  led  to  the  issuance  of  the  regula- 
tion.". 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
1236)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
section  relating  to  part  B  of  title  II  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 


"Sec.  204.  Removal   of  exemption   of  cer- 
tain drugs.". 

(C)    REGULA-nON    of    LISTED    CHEMICALS.— 

Section  310  of  the  Controlled  SubsUnces  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  830)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)— 

(A)  by  striking  "precursor  chemical"  and 
inserting  "list  I  chemical":  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  "an  es- 
sential chemical"  and  inserting  "a  list  II 
chemical";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(2)(D)  by  striking  "pre- 
cursor chemical"  and  inserting  "chemical 
control". 

SEC.  3.  REGISTRATION  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Rules  and  Regulations.— Section  301 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
821)  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  and 
inserting  "and  to  the  registration  and  con- 
trol of  regulated  persons  and  of  regulated 
transactions.". 

(b)  Persons  Required  To  Register  Under 
Section  302.— Section  302  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  822)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  inserting  "or  list 
I  chemical"  after  "controlled  substance" 
each  place  it  appears; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  list  I  chemicals"  after 
"controlled  substances";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  chemicals"  after  "such 
substances"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemical"  after  "controlled  substance"  each 
place  it  appears;  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (e)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemicals"  after  "controlled  substances". 

(c)  Registration  Requirements  Under 
Section  303.— Section  303  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  823)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)  The  Attorney  General  shall  register 
an  applicant  to  distribute  a  list  I  chemical 
unless  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
registration  of  the  applicant  is  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest.  Registration  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
distribution  of  a  drug  product  that  is  ex- 
empted under  section  102(39)(A)(iv).  In  deter- 
mining the  public  interest  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  consider— 

"(1)  maintenance  by  the  applicant  of  effec- 
tive controls  against  diversion  of  listed 
chemicals  into  other  than  legitimate  chan- 
nels; 

"(2)  compliance  by  the  applicant  with  ap- 
plicable Federal,  State  and  local  law; 

"(3)  any  prior  conviction  record  of  the  ap- 
plicant under  Federal  or  State  laws  relating 
to  controlled  substances  or  to  chemicals  con- 
trolled under  Federal  or  State  law; 

"(4)  any  past  experience  of  the  applicant  in 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  chemi- 
cals: and 

"(5)  such  other  factors  as  are  relevant  to 
and  consistent  with  the  public  health  and 
safety.". 

(d)  Denial,  Revocation,  or  Suspension  of 
Registration.- Section  304  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  824)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  a  list  I  chemical"  after 
"controlled  substance"  each  place  it  appears: 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  list  I  chemicals"  after 
"controlled  substances"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemical"  after  "controlled  substance": 

(3)  in  subsection  (f)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemicals"  after  "controlled  substances" 
each  place  it  appears:  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (g)— 


(A)  by  inserting  "or  list  I  chemicals"  after 
"controlled  substances"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears: and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  list  I  chemical"  after 
"controlled  substance"  each  place  it  appears. 

(e)  Persons  Required  To  Register  Under 
Section  1007.— Section  1007  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C. 

957)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemical"  after  "controlled  substance";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "in  sched- 
ule I,  II,  III,  IV,  or  V,"  and  inserting  "or  list 
I  chemical,":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemical"  after  "controlled  substance"  each 
place  it  appears:  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemicals"  after  "controlled  substances". 

(f)  Registration  Requirements  Under 
Section  1008.— Section  1008  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C. 

958)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  The  Attorney  General  shall  register 
an  applicant  to  import  or  export  a  list  I 
chemical  unless  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  registration  of  the  applicant  is 
inconsistent  with  the  public  interest.  Reg- 
istration under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
required  for  the  import  or  export  of  a  drug 
product  that  is  exempted  under  section 
102(39)(A)(iv). 

"(B)  In  determining  the  public  interest  for 
the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  consider  the  factors  speci- 
fied in  section  303(h)."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemical  or  chemicals,"  after  "substances,"; 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  inserting  "or  list  I 
chemicals"  after  "controlled  substances" 
each  place  it  appears: 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  "and  307" 
and  inserting  "307.  and  310";  and 

(4)  in  subsections  (f).  (g),  and  (h)  by  insert- 
ing "or  list  I  chemicals"  after  "controlled 
substances"  each  place  it  appears. 

(g)  Prohibited  Acts  C— Section  403(a)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
843(a))  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  if  the  person  is  a  regulated  person,  to 
distribute,  import,  or  export  a  list  I  chemical 
without  the  registration  required  by  this 
Act.". 

SEC.  4.  REPORTING  OF  LISTED  CHEMICAL  MANU- 
FACTURING. 

Section  310(b)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  830(b))  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  inserting  "(1 )"  after  "(b)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3). 
and  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A).  (B).  (C).  and 
(D).  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  "paragraph  (1)"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "subparagraph  (A)"; 

(4)  by  striking  "paragraph  (2)"  and  insert- 
ing "subparagraph  (B)"; 

(5)  by  striking  "paragraph  (3)"  and  insert- 
ing "subparagraph  (C)";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  A  regulated  person  that  manufactures 
a  listed  chemical  shall  report  annually  to 


the  Attorney  General,  in  such  form  and  man- 
ner and  containing  such  specific  data  as  the 
Attorney  General  shall  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion, information  concerning  listed  chemi- 
cals manufactured  by  the  person.  The  re- 
quirement of  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  a  drug  prod- 
uct that  is  exempted  under  section 
102(39  )(A)(iv).". 

SEC.   5.   REPORTS   BY  BROKERS  AND  TRADERS; 
CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Notification,  Suspension  of  Shipment. 
AND  Penalties  Wrra  Respect  to  Importa- 
tion AND  ExpORTA-noN  OF  LISTED  CHEMI- 
CALS.—Section  1018  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  971) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  A  person  located  in  the  United  States 
who  is  a  broker  or  trader  for  an  inter- 
national transacthjn  in  a  listed  chemical 
that  is  a  regulated  transaction  solely  be- 
cause of  that  person's  involvement  as  a 
broker  or  trader  shall,  with  respect  to  that 
transaction,  be  subject  to  all  of  the  notifica- 
tion, reporting,  recordkeeping,  and  other  re- 
quirements placed  upon  exporters  of  listed 
chemicals  by  this  title  and  title  II.". 

(b)  PROHiBrrED  Acts  A.— Section  1010(d)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Ex- 
port Act  (21  U.S.C.  960(d))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  A  person  who  knowingly  or  inten- 
tionally— 

"(1)  imports  or  exports  a  listed  chemical 
with  intent  to  manufacture  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  violation  of  this  title  or  title  II; 

"(2)  exports  a  listed  chemical  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  the 
chemical  is  exported  or  serves  as  a  broker  or 
trader  for  an  international  transaction  in- 
volving a  listed  chemical,  if  the  transaction 
is  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  the  chemical  is  exported: 

"(3)  imports  or  exports  a  listed  chemical 
knowing,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  chemical  will  be  used  to  man- 
ufacture a  controlled  substance  in  violation 
of  this  title  or  title  II;  or 

"(4)  exports  a  listed  chemical,  or  serves  as 
a  broker  or  trader  for  an  international  trans- 
action involving  a  listed  chemical,  knowing, 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe,  that 
the  chemical  will  be  used  to  manufacture  a 
controlled  substance  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  to  which  the  chemical  is  ex- 
ported. 

shall  be  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18.  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both.". 

SEC.    8.    EXEMPTION    AUTHORITY;    ADDmONAL 
PENALTIES. 

(a)  Notification  Requirement.— Section 
1018  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  971).  as  amended  by 
section  5(a).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  The  Attorney  General  may  by  regu- 
lation require  that  the  15-day  notification 
requirement  of  subsection  (a)  apply  to  all  ex- 
ports of  a  listed  chemical  to  a  specified  coun- 
try, regardless  of  the  status  of  certain  cus- 
tomers in  such  country  as  regular  cus- 
tomers, if  the  Attorney  General  finds  that 
such  notification  is  necessary  to  support  ef- 
fective chemical  diversion  control  programs 
or  is  required  by  treaty  or  other  inter- 
national agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  may  by  regula- 
tion waive  the  15-day  notification  require- 
ment for  exports  of  a  listed  chemical  to  a 
specified  country  if  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines that  such  notification  is  not  re- 
quired for  effective  chemical  diversion  con- 
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trol.  If  the  notification  requirement  Is 
waived,  exporters  of  the  listed  chemical  shall 
be  required  to  submit  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral reports  of  individual  exportatlons  or 
periodic  reports  of  such  exportation  of  the 
listed  chemical,  at  such  time  or  times  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  establish  by  regulation. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General  may  by  regula- 
tion waive  the  15-day  notification  require- 
ment for  the  importation  of  a  listed  chemi- 
cal if  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
such  notification  Is  not  necessary  for  effec- 
tive chemical  diversion  control.  If  the  notifi- 
cation requirement  is  waived,  importers  of 
the  listed  chemical  shall  be  required  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Attorney  General  reports  of  indi- 
vidual importations  or  periodic  reports  of 
the  Importation  of  the  listed  chemical,  at 
such  time  or  times  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Attorney  General  shall  es- 
tablish by  regulation.". 

(b)  Prohibited  acts  a.— Section  lOKXd)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Ex- 
port Act  (21  U.S.C.  960(d)).  as  amended  by 
section  5(b),.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilting  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3); 

(2)  by  striking  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(5)  imports  or  exports  a  listed  chemical, 
with  the  intent  to  evade  the  reporting  or  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  of  section  1018  ap- 
plicable to  such  importation  or  exportation 
by  falsely  representing  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  importation  or  exportation 
qualifies  for  a  waiver  of  the  15-day  notifica- 
tion requirement  granted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1018(e)  (2)  or  (3)  by  misrepresenting  the 
actual  country  of  final  destination  of  the 
listed  chemical  or  the  actual  listed  chemical 
being  imported  or  exported:  or 

"(6)  imports  or  exports  a  listed  chemical  in 
violation  of  section  1007  or  1018,". 

SEC.  7.  AME^fDMENTS  TO  UST  L 

Section  102(34)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  use.  802(34))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (O),  (U).  and 
(W); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (P) 
through  (T)  as  (O)  through  (S).  subparagraph 
(V)  as  (T).  and  subparagraphs  (X)  and  (Y)  as 
(U)  and  (X).  respectively: 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (X),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "(X)"  and  insert- 
ing "(U)":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (U).  as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2).  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(V)  benzaldehyde. 
"(W)  nltroethane.". 

SEC  8.  ELIMINATION  OF  REGtXAR  SUPPUER 
STATUS  AND  CREATION  OF  REGU- 
LAR IMPORTER  STATUS. 

(a)  Definition.- Section  102(37)  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(37))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(37)  The  term  'regular  importer'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  listed  chemical,  a  person 
that  has  an  established  record  as  an  Im- 
porter of  that  listed  chemical  that  is  re- 
ported to  the  Attorney  General.". 

(b)  Notification.— Section  1018  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  971)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "regular 
supplier  of  the  regulated  person"  and  insert- 
ing "to  an  importation  by  a  regular  Im- 
porter": and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2)— 


(1)  by  striking  "a  customer  or  supplier  of  a 
regulated  person"  and  inserting  "a  customer 
of  a  regulated  person  or  to  an  importer":  and 

(11)  by  striking  "regular  supplier"  and  in- 
serting "the  importer  as  a  regular  im- 
porter": and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  striking  "regular 
supplier"  and  inserting  "regular  importer". 

SEC.  9.  ADMINISTRATIVE  INSPECTIONS  AND  AU- 
THORITY. 

Section  510  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  880)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)(2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  places,  including  factories,  ware- 
houses, and  other  establishments,  and  con- 
veyances, where  persons  registered  under 
section  303  (or  exempt  from  registration 
under  section  302(d)  or  by  regulation  of  the 
Attorney  General)  or  regulated  persons  may 
lawfully  hold,  manufacture,  distribute,  dis- 
pense, administer,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
controlled  substances  or  listed  chemicals  or 
where  records  relating  to  those  activities  are 
maintained.":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(3)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  inserting  ".  list- 
ed chemicals."  after  "unfinished  drugs":  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  inserting  "or 
listed  chemical"  after  "controlled  sub- 
stance" and  inserting  "or  chemical"  after 
"such  substance". 

SEC.  10.  THRESHOLD  AMOUNTS. 

Section  102(39)(A)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  802(39)(A)).  as  amended 
by  section  2,  is  amended  by  inserting  "of  a 
listed  chemical,  or  if  the  Attorney  General 
establishes  a  threshold  amount  for  a  specific 
listed  chemical."  before  "a  threshold 
amount,  including  a  cumulative  threshold 
amount  for  multiple  transactions". 

SEC.  U.  MANAGEMENT  OF  LISTED  CHEMICALS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  C  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  821  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"MANAGEMENT  OF  LISTED  CHEMICALS 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  Offense.— It  is  unlawful  for  a 
person  who  possesses  a  listed  chemical  with 
the  intent  that  it  be  used  in  the  illegal  man- 
ufacture of  a  controlled  substance  to  manage 
the  listed  chemical  or  waste  from  the  manu- 
facture of  a  controlled  substance  otherwise 
than  as  required  by  regulations  issued  under 
sections  3001.  3002.  3003.  3004.  and  3005  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6821,  6922. 
6923.  6924,  and  6925). 

"(b)  Enhanced  Penalty.— d)  In  addition  to 
a  penalty  that  may  be  imposed  for  the  Illegal 
manufacture,  possession,  or  distribution  of  a 
listed  chemical  or  toxic  residue  of  a  clandes- 
tine laboratory,  a  person  who  violates  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  assessed  the  costs  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  and  shall  be  impris- 
oned as  described  in  (>aragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Pursuant  to  paragraph  (Da  defendant 
shall  be  assessed  the  following  costs  to  the 
United  States,  a  State,  or  another  authority 
or  person  that  undertakes  to  correct  the  re- 
sults of  the  improper  management  of  a  listed 
chemical: 

"(A)  The  cost  of  initial  cleanup  and  dis- 
posal of  the  listed  chemical  and  contami- 
nated property. 

"(B)  The  cost  of  restoring  property  that  is 
damaged  by  exposure  to  a  listed  chemical  for 
rehabilitation  under  Federal,  State,  and 
local  standards. 

"(3)(A)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  punished  as  a  class  D  felony,  or  In  the 
case  of  a  willful  violation,  as  a  class  C  fel- 
ony. 

"(B)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
guidelines  Issued  by  the  Sentencing  Commis- 


sion regarding  sentencing  under  this  para- 
graph should  recommend  that  the  term  of 
imprisonment  for  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a)  should  not  be  less  than  5  years,  nor  less 
than  10  years  in  the  case  of  a  willful  viola- 
tion. 

"(4)  A  court  may  order  that  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  earnings  from  work  performed  by  a  de- 
fendant in  prison  be  withheld  for  payment  of 
costs  assessed  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)  Use  of  Forfeited  assets.— The  At- 
torney General  may  direct  that  assets  for- 
feited under  section  511  in  connection  with  a 
prosecution  under  this  section  be  shared 
with  State  agencies  that  participated  in  the 
seizure  or  cleaning  up  of  a  contaminated 
site.". 

(b)  Exception  to  Discharge  in  Bank- 
ruptcy.—Section  523(a)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(11): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  and  inserting  ":  or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(13)  for  costs  assessed  under  section  311(b) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act.". 

SEC.  12.  FORFEITURE  EXPANSION. 

Section  511(a)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  881(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  inserting  "or  listed 
chemical"  after  "controlled  substance":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (9)  by  striking  "a  felony 
provision  of". 

SEC.  13.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  ACCESS  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  PRACTITIONER  DATA 
BANK. 

Part  B  of  the  Health  Care  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  11131  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

-SEC.  428.  DISCLOSURE  OF  INFORMATION  TO  THE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

"Information  respecting  physicians  or 
other  licensed  health  care  practitioners  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  (or  to  the  agency 
designated  under  section  424(b))  under  this 
part  or  section  1921  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396r-2)  shall  be  provided  to 
the  Attorney  General.  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  transmit  to  the  Attorney  General  such 
information  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
designate  or  request  to  assist  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  and  other  laws  enforced  by 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration:  and 

"(2)  transmit  such  information  related  to 
health  care  providers  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  designate  or  request  to  assist  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  en- 
forcement of  title  18.  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and 
the  sale  of  poison  in  the  consular  districts  of 
the  United  States  in  China",  approved  March 
3.  1915  (21  U.S.C.  201  et  seq.).  and  chapter  V 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.).". 

SEC.  14.  REGULATIONS  AND  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  Regulations.— The  Attorney  General 
shall,  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  issue  regulations  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— This  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  that  is  120  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 

Washington.  DC.  July  22. 1992. 
Hon.  Slade  Gorton, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  confirm  the  complete  support  of 
this  agency  for  your  bill  entitled  the  Chemi- 
cal Control  Amendments  Act  of  1992.  Rep- 
resentatives of  this  agency  have  worked  dili- 
gently with  your  staff  in  the  development  of 
this  legislation  which  will  greatly  enhance 
our  ability  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
chemical  diversion.  The  results  of  our  activi- 
ties in  this  area  under  our  current  limited 
authority  have  demonstrated  that  chemical 
control  is  an  extremely  effective  mechanism 
with  which  to  deal  with  the  illicit  produc- 
tion of  drugs.  The  provisions  contained  In 
your  bill  address  specific  weaknesses  in  our 
law  which  are  being  exploited  by  individuals 
who  require  precursor  and  essential  chemi- 
cals to  produce  drugs  which  plague  our  soci- 
ety. I  thank  you  for  your  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation  which  we  feel  is  critical  to  the 
mission  of  this  agency. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  C.  Bonner, 
Administrator  of  Drug  Enforcement. 

Nonprescription  Drug 
Manufacturers  Association, 

Washington.  DC.  July  22. 1992. 
Hon.  Slade  Gorton, 

U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  The  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  (DEA).  the  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  (CMA)  and  the 
Nonprescription  Drug  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation (NDMA)  have  worked  closely  with 
Senator  Slade  Gorton  and  his  staff  and  other 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  drafting  the  Chemical  Con- 
trol Amendments  Act  of  1992.  This  legisla- 
tion will  provide  federal  enforcement  agen- 
cies with  needed  tools  to  more  effectively 
Identify  and  deal  with  individuals  and  com- 
panies that  are  using  precursor  and  other 
chemicals  for  the  Illicit  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  controlled  substances  such  as 
methamphetamines.  The  bill  recognizes  that 
these  same  chemicals  are  essential  in  pro- 
ducing many  useful  commodities  and  are 
contained  in  literally  hundreds  of  prescrip- 
tion and  over-the-counter  medications.  The 
legislation  therefore  limits  the  regulatory 
burdens  placed  on  legitimate  chemical  man- 
ufacturers and  distributors  and  exempts 
from  the  controls  of  the  Act  drug  products 
that  may  be  lawfully  marketed  in  the  United 
States. 

The  NDMA  strongly  supports  prompt  en- 
actment of  the   Chemical   Control   Amend- 
ments Act  of  1992. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Robert  Brouse, 
Vice  President.  Government  Relations. 

Chemical  Manufacturers 

Association, 
Washington.  DC.  July  22.  1992. 
Hon.  Slade  Gorton. 

U.S.  Senate.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Gorton:  The  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  (CMA)  wishes  to 
convey  its  strong  support  for  legislation  you 
intend  to  introduce,  the  "Chemical  Control 
Amendments  Act  of  1992."  CMA  has  actively 
worked  with  your  staff  and  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  (DEA)  to  prevent 
the  diversion  of  certain  precursor  and  essen- 
tial chemicals  critical  to  the  manufacture  of 


Illicit  drugs.  Your  proposal  will  provide  the 
Federal  Government  the  authority  necessary 
to  effectively  control  diversions  of  legiti- 
mate chemical  shipments  which  we  whole- 
heartedly support. 

CMA  is  a  non-profit  trade  association 
whose  member  companies  represent  90  per- 
cent of  the  productive  capacity  for  basic  in- 
dustrial chemicals  in  the  United  States. 
CMA  and  its  member  companies  are  commit- 
ted to  doing  their  part  in  helping  eliminate 
illicit  drugs  at  their  source.  The  cooperative 
effort  first  made  by  the  chemical  Industry 
and  the  government  in  enacting  the  Chemi- 
cal Diversion  and  Trafficking  Act  of  1988  has 
served  as  a  model  for  preventing  the  diver- 
sion of  chemical  shipments  to  illegal  drug 
production. 

CMA  and  its  member  companies  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  their  work  with  Congress 
and  the  Administration  to  stem  the  diver- 
sion of  chemicals  to  the  manufacture  of  il- 
licit drugs.  If  you  have  any  questions  con- 
cerning CMA's  position,  please  have  a  mem- 
ber of  your  staff  contact  Claude  P.  Bondrias, 
Legislative  Representative,  Tax  and  Trade, 
at  (202)  887-1138  or  Michael  P.  Walls,  CMA 
Assistant  General  Counsel,  at  (202)  887-1170. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Roland, 

President. 

Clandes'hne  Laboratory 
Investigators  Association. 
Washington.  DC.  July  22. 1992. 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  I  have  spent  the 
past  two  days  reviewing  the  '"Chemical  Con- 
trol Amendments  Act  of  1992"  with  the  mem- 
bers of  our  organization  from  across  the  na- 
tion. These  members  are  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Enforcement  men  and  women  who  are 
on  the  front  lines  of  the  war  against  drugs. 

On  behalf  of  them  I  wish  to  extend  our  en- 
thusiastic support  and  endorsement  for  this 
legislation.  It  will  result  in  a  major  weapon 
against  the  Clandestine  Laboratory  Operator 
and  more  especially  against  the  procurer  and 
supplier  of  those  chemicals  without  which  an 
entire  sector  of  domestically  manufactured 
illegal  drugs  might  just  be  eradicated. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion,  based  on  the 
vast  experience  of  our  members,  that  once 
these  laws  are  in  effect  the  illegally  procured 
chemicals  purchased  through  semi-legiti- 
mate companies  will  finally  begin  to  dry  up. 
It  gives  us  the  tools  to  shut  down  these 
sources  which  have  operated  with  impunity 
on  the  fringes  of  the  law  for  so  long. 

And  perhaps  more  importantly  the  shack- 
les of  cleanup  costs  which  have  hampered  so 
many  local  and  state  agencies  In  their  ef- 
forts to  battle  these  illegal  laboratories  will 
finally  be  placed  on  the  individuals  respon- 
sible for  the  chemical  devastation.  These 
people  are  responsible  not  only  for  the  pollu- 
tion of  entire  sectors  of  our  society  with 
their  drugs,  but  they  are  equally  responsible 
for  mini-love  canals  across  out  nation.  In  our 
rivers,  forests,  parks,  and  air.  It  will  be 
many  years  before  we  know  the  true  cost  of 
this  indiscriminate  dumping  of  chemical 
wastes. 

We  not  only  fully  endorse  this  legislation 
and  its  intent  but  wish  further  to  commend 
you  personally  for  your  years  of  unselfish 
commitment  to  the  war  against  these  chemi- 
cal terrorists  and  their  '"kitchens  of  death." 
Sincerely, 

Paul  J.  Pearce. 


By  Mr.  CAMPBELL: 
S.  441.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  a  mandatory 
minimum   sentence   for   the    unlawful 


possession  of  a  firearm  by  a  convicted 
felon,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  a  person 
who  is  addicted  to,  or  an  unlawful  user 
of,  a  controlled  substance,  or  a  trans- 
feror or  receiver  of  a  stolen  firearm,  to 
increase  the  general  penalty  for  a  vio- 
lation of  Federal  firearms  laws,  and  to 
increase  the  enhanced  penalties  pro- 
vided for  the  possession  of  a  firearm  in 
connection  with  a  crime  of  violence  or 
drug  trafficking  crime,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

THE  felon  gun  PENALTJ'  ACT 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  President  Clinton  addressed  the 
Congress  and  asked  us  to  pass  tough 
crime  legislation.  I  rise  today  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  that  I  believe  will  help  re- 
duce our  unacceptable  rate  of  crime 
committed  with  firearms. 

I  know  my  colleagues  have  partici- 
pated in  many  discussions,  and  with 
some  passion  on  many  occasions,  re- 
garding control  and  dealing  with  fire- 
arms. This  contentious  issue  evokes 
very  strong  emotions,  and  I  have  been 
involved  with  some  of  those  debates 
myself. 

On  both  sides  of  the  issue  our  desire 
is  the  same  end,  and  that  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  crime  in  our  streets. 

Crime  is  festering  in  our  Nation  and 
plaguing  our  cities.  As  noted  just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  after  the  shootings 
in  front  of  the  CIA  building,  no  one  is 
exempt  from  it.  Over  15.000  murders 
were  committed  last  year  with  fire- 
arms, and  250,000  Americans  were  vic- 
tims of  aggravated  assaults  with  fire- 
arms in  the  last  year. 

We  certainly  here  in  the  Capitol  are 
not  immune  from  crime.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  have  been  attacked  in  the 
streets,  and  their  families  have,  too,  by 
people  who  are  carrying  firearms. 

Today  I  introduce  legislation,  the 
Felon  Gun  Penalty  Act,  to  amend  ex- 
isting laws  regarding  the  penalties  for 
certain  existing  offenses.  These  pen- 
alties would  be  increased  for  criminals 
and  others  who  wrongfully  use  and  pos- 
sess firearms,  acting  as  a  deterrent  for 
those  who  prey  upon  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. 

This  act  does  three  things.  First,  it 
provides  for  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  of  5  years  without  oppor- 
tunity for  parole  for  the  unlawful  pos- 
session of  a  firearm  by  a  convicted 
felon,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  a  person 
who  is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted 
to  a  controlled  substance.  Currently 
there  is  no  such  mandatory  penalty 
existing  for  these  offenses. 

Second,  it  increases  the  general  pen- 
alty for  violation  of  Federal  firearms 
laws  from  the  present  discretionary  5 
years  to  a  doubling,  a  10-year  sentenc- 
ing and  a  $10,000  fine. 

Finally,  it  increases  the  enhanced 
penalties  for  possession  of  a  firearm  in 
connection  with  a  crime  of  violence  or 
drug  trafficking  to  10  years  for  a  first 
offense,  and  to  30  years  for  a  second 
offense  without  the  chance  of  parole. 
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While  this  legislation  is  similar  in 
certain  aspects  to  provisions  of  other 
crime-fighting  bills,  it  differs  in  one 
important  aspect.  Many  proposals  only 
address  crimes  involving  semiauto- 
matic assault  weapons.  While  it  is  true 
that  we  have  recently  seen  an  increase 
in  crimes  involving  these  weapons,  the 
fact  remains  that  over  90  percent  of  all 
firearms-related  crimes  involve  weaj)- 
ons  are  other  than  assault  rifles. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  the  penalties  called  for  under  this 
act  apply  to  all  violators  of  Federal 
firearms  laws  regardless  of  the  type  of 
weapon  that  is  used. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  copy  of  my  bill  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  441 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  MANDATORY  MINIMUM  SENTENCE 
FOR  L'NLAWFLX  POSSESSION  OF  A 
FIREARM  BY  CONVICTED  FELON,  FU- 
GITIVE FROM  JUSTICE,  ADDICT  OR 
UNLAWFLT-  USER  OF  CONTROIXED 
SUBSTANCE,  OR  TRANSFEROR  OR 
RECEIVER  OF  STOLEN  FIREARM. 

Section  924(a)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ■•.  and  in  the 
case  of  a  violation  of  section  922  (g)  (1).  (2), 
or  (3),  (i),  or  (j)  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less 
than  5  years"  before  the  period. 

SEC.  2.  INCREASE  IN  GENERAL  PENALTY  FOR 
VIOLATION  OF  FEDERAL  FIREARMS 
LAWS. 

Section  924(a)(1)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  •JS.OOO"  and  inserting 
'JIO.OOO,  and 

(2)  by  striking  ■•five"  and  inserting  "10". 

SEC.  3.  INCREASE  IN  ENHANCED  PENALTIES  FOR 
POSSESSION  OF  FIREARM  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  CRIME  OF  VIOLENCE 
OR  DRUG  TRAFFICKING  CiUME. 

Section  924(c)(1)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "five"  and  inserting  "lO "; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  "twenty"  and  inserting 
"30". 

SEC.  4  TECHNICAL  CORRECTION. 

Section  924(a)(1)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "(2)  or  (3)"  and 
inserting  "(2).  (3),  or  (4)". 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 
S.  442.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  dams  located  in  Indian  lands 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or 
through  contracts  with  Indian  tribes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

INDI.^N  D.A.MS  SAFETY  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  which  ad- 
dresses critical  safety  issues  at  a  num- 
ber of  dams  located  on  American  In- 
dian lands.  Many  of  these  dams  have 
problems  with  the  integrity  of  dam 
structures,  increasing  seepage,  and  ac- 
celerated bank  erosion.  These  problems 
could  lead  to  a  failure  of  the  dam  and 
the  loss  of  lives  and  property  on  sev- 
eral Indian  reservations  throughout 
the  State. 


A  dam  safety  program  on  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  lands  was  origi- 
nally mandated  by  a  secretarial  order 
in  February,  1980.  This  order  estab- 
lished and  assigned  responsibilities  for 
agencies  within  the  Department  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  dam  safety  in- 
spections, using  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
classification  standards,  and  further 
mandated  that  the  agencies  take  what- 
ever measures  were  necessary  to  pre- 
vent dam  failures  which  threatened  the 
loss  of  life  or  property.  Despite  this, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  [BIA]  had 
no  program  or  administrative  organiza- 
tion in  place  until  1991  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  dams,  even  though 
additional  Federal  guidelines  and  BIA 
policy  require  that  agency  officials  en- 
sure that  dams  are  properly  main- 
tained. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive 
dam  safety  program,  the  BIA  has  not 
carried  out  a  timely  program  of  cor- 
recting the  serious  deficiencies  re- 
vealed in  the  1989  report  prepared  by 
the  Department's  inspector  general. 
Today,  at  least  7  of  the  22  BIA  adminis- 
tered dams  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Mexico  have  been  identified  as  contain- 
ing structural  problems  which  classi- 
fies them  as  presenting  high  or  signifi- 
cant hazards  to  human  life  and  prop- 
erty in  the  event  of  failure.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  of  deep  concern  to  me  that 
these  dams  have  not  been  repaired  nor 
sufficient  measures  taken  by  the  BIA 
to  initiate  this  repair. 

This  dangerous  situation  has  three 
basic  causes.  First,  the  Secretary's 
Dam  Safety  Program  has  not  been 
given  a  sufficiently  high  priority  with- 
in the  BIA.  Second,  BIA  continues  to 
allow  the  unrestricted  use  of  unsafe 
dams.  And,  third,  BIA  either  doesn't 
have,  or  has  not  used,  available  engi- 
neering and  fiscal  resources  to  work  on 
problem  dams. 

In  addition  to  threats  to  human  safe- 
ty and  property,  BIA  inaction  has  re- 
sulted in  increased  maintenance  costs 
for  the  current  inventory  of  dams,  as 
well  as  increasing  the  costs  of  correct- 
ing critical  problems. 

To  correct  this  situation  and  hope- 
fully avert  a  human  and  material  trag- 
edy, I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
will  provide  for  the  immediate  inven- 
tory of  dams  on  Indian  lands,  the  clas- 
sification of  all  dams  using  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  safety  standards,  and  the 
timely  repair  of  unsafe  conditions  at 
targeted  dams. 

Equally  important,  this  legislation 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  dam 
safety,  operation,  and  maintenance 
program  within  the  BIA.  The  goal  of 
this  measure  is  to  create,  within  the 
BIA,  a  long-term  dam  safety  manage- 
ment program  similar  to  programs  cur- 
rently in  place  within  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Once  the  immediate  life 
threatening  problems  at  a  dam  have 
been  identified  and  repaired,  that  dam 


will  be  monitored  to  insure  its  contin- 
ued safety. 

My  bill  also  permits  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  memoranda 
of  understanding  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies,  including  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  provide  any 
technical  expertise  needed  to  imple- 
ment an  effective  dam  safety  program. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
work  authorized  under  this  Act  will  be 
for  the  purpose  of  responding  to  prob- 
lems of  dam  safety,  and  not  to  increase 
the  conservation  storage  capacity  of 
dams  or  otherwise  increase  the  benefits 
of  the  original  dams  and  reservoirs. 

In  order  to  promote  increased  in- 
volvement of  American  Indians  in  the 
management  of  dams  on  their  own 
lands,  this  legislation  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  contract  with  appropriate 
Indian  tribes  to  carry  out  elements  of 
the  dam  safety  operation  and  mainte- 
nance program. 

Mr.  President,  the  scope  of  this  prob- 
lem extends  well  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  New  Mexico.  The  inspector 
general's  report  revealing  major  prob- 
lems with  New  Mexico  dams  indicated 
at  least  19  dams  in  neighboring  States 
have  similar  problems.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation.  We  must  move  quickly  to 
avert  disaster  to  life  and  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  placed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  442 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TtTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Dams 
Safety  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  tha^- 

(1)  in  1980,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  es- 
tablished a  department-wide  dam  safety  pro- 
gram to  correct  deficiencies  identified  by  in- 
spections of  dams; 

(2)  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "BIA")  did  not 
make. timely  progress  toward  accomplishing 
the  objectives  of  the  dam  safety  program 
and,  as  a  result.  53  dams  on  Indian  lands  are 
considered  to  present  a  high  hazard  to 
human  life  in  the  event  of  failure; 

(3)  unsafe  BIA  dams  continue  to  pose  an 
imminent  threat  to  people  and  property  be- 
cause the  dam  safety  program  has  not  been 
given  a  sufficiently  high  priority  either  by 
the  BIA  or  by  the  Congress; 

(4)  until  1991.  the  BIA  did  not  have  an  ade- 
quate program  to  ensure  proper  periodic 
maintenance  of  dams  under  its  jurisdiction 
and  structural  problems  have  often  led  to 
seepage  and  accelerated  bank  erosion,  as 
well  as  other  unsafe  conditions; 

(5)  safe  working  dams  are  necessary  on  In- 
dian lands  to  supply  irrigation  water,  to  pro- 
vide flood  control,  to  provide  water  for  m.u- 
nicipal,  industrial,  domestic,  livestock,  and 
recreation  uses,  and  for  fish  and  wildlife 
habitats: 


(6)  because  of  inadequate  attention  in  the 
past  to  regular  maintenance  requirements  of 
BIA  dams,  the  costs  for  needed  repairs  and 
future  maintenance  are  significantly  in- 
creased; 

(7)  many  dams  have  operation  and  mainte- 
nance deficiencies  regardless  of  their  current 
safety  condition  classification  and  the  defi- 
ciencies must  be  corrected  to  avoid  future 
threats  to  human  life  and  property;  and 

(8)  it  is  necessary  to  institute  a  regular 
dam  maintenance  and  repair  program,  utiliz- 
ing expertise  either  within  the  BIA,  the  In- 
dian tribal  governments,  or  other  Federal 
agencies. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Indian  tribes.— The  term  "Indian 
tribes"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  4(e)  of  the  Indian  Self-Determinatlon 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C. 
450b(e)). 

(2)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(3)  Dam  safety-  program.— The  term  "dam 
safety  program"  means  the  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  by  order 
dated  February  28.  1980,  to  prevent  dam  fail- 
ure and  the  resulting  loss  of  life  or  serious 
property  damage. 

(4)  Dam  SAFETY  OPERATION  AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE PROGRAM.— The  term  "dam  safety  op- 
eration and  maintenance  program"  means 
the  program  established  under  section  4  of 
this  Act. 

(5)  Dam  SAFETY  CONDITION  CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS.— The  term  "dam  safety  condition 
classifications"  means  the  following  classi- 
fications cited  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
glossary  of  dam  safety  terms: 

(A)  SATISFACTORY.— No  existing  or  poten- 
tial dam  safety  deficiencies  are  recognized. 
Safe  performance  is  expected  under  all  an- 
ticipated conditions. 

(B)  Fair. — No  existing  dam  safety  defi- 
ciencies are  recognized  for  normal  loading 
conditions.  Infrequent  hydrologic  or  seismic 
events  would  probably  result  in  a  dam  safety 
deficiency. 

(C)  CONOmONALLY  POOR.— A  potential  dam 
safety  deficiency  is  recognized  for  unusual 
loading  conditions  that  may  realistically 
occur  during  the  expected  life  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

(D)  Poor.— a  potential  dam  safety  defi- 
ciency is  clearly  recognized  for  normal  load- 
ing conditions.  Immediate  actions  to  resolve 
the  deficiency  are  recommended;  reservoir 
restrictions  may  be  necessary  until  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

(E)  UNSATISFACTORY.— a  dam  safety  defi- 
ciency exists  for  normal  loading  conditions. 
Immediate  remedial  action  is  required  for 
resolution  of  the  problem. 

SEC.  4.  ACTIONS  BY  SECRETARY. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DA.M  SAFETY  OPER- 
ATION AND  Mai.ntenance  PROGRAM.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  dam  safety  operation 
and  maintenance  program  within  the  BIA  to 
ensure  the  regular,  recurring,  routine  main- 
tenance, examination,  and  monitoring  of  the 
condition  of  each  dam  identified  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  necessary  to  maintain  the  dam 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

(b)  REHABiLrrATiON.— The  Secretary  is  di- 
rected to  perform  such  rehabilitation  work 
as  is  necessary  to  bring  the  dams  identified 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  to  a  satisfactory 
condition.  Upon  the  completion  of  rehabili- 
tation work  on  each  dam.  the  dam  shall  be 
placed  under  the  dam  safety  operation  and 
maintenance  program  established  pursuant 
to    subsection    (a)    and    shall    be    regularly 


maintained  under  the  guidelines  of  such  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  LIST  OF  Dams.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  list  of  dams  located 
on  Indian  lands  that  describes  the  dam  safe- 
ty condition  classifications  of  each  dam,  as 
such  terms  are  defined  in  section  3(5). 

(d)  Purpose.— Work  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  dam  safety  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  and  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  additional  conservation 
storage  capacity  or  developing  benefits  be- 
yond those  provided  by  the  original  dams 
and  reservoirs. 

(e)  Technical  Assistance.— To  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
obtain  technical  assistance  from  agencies  in 
addition  to  the  BIA  under  his  jurisdiction, 
such  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or  from 
other  departments  through  memoranda  of 
understanding,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Notwithstanding  any  such  technical 
assistance,  the  dam  safety  program  and  the 
dam  safety  operation  and  maintenance  pro- 
gram shall  remain  under  the  direction  of  the 
BIA. 

(f)  Contract  Alttiority.- In  addition  to 
any  other  authority  established  by  law,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract  with  ap- 
propriate Indian  tribes  to  carry  out  the  dam 
safety  operation  and  maintenance  program 
established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

SEC.  5.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  and  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  to  make  improvements  in  capacity 
planning  processes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

hazardous  waste  facilities  SITINO  ACT  OF 
1993 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  to  the  Hazardous  Waste  Facilities 
Siting  Act  of  1993,  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing at  this  time. 

There  is  an  enormous  problem  about 
where  to  site  hazardous  waste  facili- 
ties. In  Pennsylvania,  for  several  years 
we  have  been  confronted  with  concern 
focused  on  a  number  of  sites;  most  no- 
tably, one  in  Union  County  and  one  in 
Clarion  County,  PA.  The  objective  here 
is  to  get  the  company  wishing  to  site 
such  a  facility  to  work  with  the  af- 
fected communities.  And  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  proposing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, puts  a  premium  on  having  the 
company  which  wishes  to  site  a  hazard- 
ous waste  incinerator  get  that  kind  of 
consent. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  help  us  address  the 
complex  problem  of  siting  hazardous 
waste  disposal  facilities. 

All  across  the  country,  communities 
are  facing  the  vexing  issue  of  how  they 
should  react  to  proposals  to  site  haz- 
ardous waste  incinerators  in  their 
midst.  There  are  currently  18  commer- 
cial hazardous  waste  incinerators  in 
operation  around  the  Nation  with  more 
than     a    dozen     additional     facilities 


planned  or  close  to  opening.  In  my 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  there  are  cur- 
rently two  sites  being  evaluated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  for  permits  to  site 
hazardous  waste  incinerators.  The 
communities  surrounding  these  two 
sites  share  a  number  of  common  char- 
acteristics: The  citizens  in  the  area  are 
almost  unanimously  opposed  to  the  fa- 
cilities; the  citizens  and  local  authori- 
ties were  never  fully  consulted  by  the 
applicant  prior  to  their  decision  to 
apply  for  a  siting  permit;  and  finally, 
neither  of  the  communities  has  suffi- 
cient resources  to  undertake  an  ade- 
quate evaluation  of  the  reams  of  tech- 
nical documents  used  by  the  applicants 
to  support  their  application. 

Unless  these  issues  are  resolved  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  application 
process,  communities,  and  developers 
are  destined  to  find  themselves  em- 
broiled in  siting  conflicts  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  permitting  process, 
a  process  which  can  often  take  as  long 
as  10  to  15  years.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  a  hazardous  waste  incinerator  re- 
cently constructed  in  East  Liverpool, 
OH,  by  Waste  Technologies,  Industries 
[WTD.  The  WTI  facility,  the  newest  of 
its  type,  has  the  capacity  to  bum  as 
much  as  60,000  tons  of  toxic  waste  each 
year.  Many  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  by  local  citizens  and  officials 
concerning  the  ownership  and  need  for 
the  facility  as  well  as  the  possible  im- 
pact of  its  emissions  on  the  public 
health  and  safety  of  individuals  living 
in  the  vicinity.  Of  particular  concern  is 
the  health  risk  to  the  students  at  the 
elementary  school  400  yards  away  from 
the  incinerator  smokestack.  There  is 
also  the  issue  that  air  inversions,  typi- 
cal in  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  could 
allow  toxic  emissions  to  accumulate  in 
the  atmosphere.  Finally,  the  inciner- 
ator is  also  located  100  yards  from  the 
Ohio  River  in  a  flood  plain  over  two  un- 
derground sources  of  fresh  water. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Resources 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
[RCRA]  in  1976.  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response  Compensation 
and  Liability  Act  [CERCLA]  in  1980, 
the  Superfund  Amendments  Reauthor- 
ization Act  of  1984,  and  the  Emergency 
Planning  and  Community  Right  To 
Know  Act  of  1986,  we  have  made  consid- 
erable progress  in  addressing  the  Na- 
tion's hazardous  waste  problems. 
Awareness  of  the  country's  hazardous 
waste  disposal  needs  has  increased  sig- 
nificiantly  among  Federal.  State,  and 
local  Government  authorities,  indus- 
try, and  the  general  public.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  for  ex- 
ample, has  worked  to  implement  regu- 
lations which  have  helped  us  identify 
the  magnitude  of  this  problem  through 
the  review  of  capacity  assurance  data 
and  the  monitoring  of  hazardous  waste 
flows  between  the  States.  Industry  has 
also  become  an  increasingly  committed 
participant     by     implementing     new 
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waste  minimization  technologies  and 
manufacturing  processes  to  reduce 
waste  generation.  These  government 
and  corporate  initiatives  have  come  to 
be  seen  by  the  general  public  as  the  al- 
ternative to  the  increasing  numbers  of 
large  commercial  treatment  facilities 
being  proposed  by  developers  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  our  growing  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  needs  have  brought 
us  to  a  crossroads  where  we  must  now 
confront  difficult  decisions  about  how 
much  additional  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal capacity  is  needed  throughout 
the  country.  This,  in  turn,  gives  rise  to 
the  issue  of  what  role  the  public  should 
assume  in  reviewing  proposals/applica- 
tions to  locate  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal facilities  in  their  communities. 

While  we  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  minimizing  the  generation 
of  hazardous  waste,  the  Nation  contin- 
ues to  produce  more  than  260  million 
tons  of  reported  hazardous  waste  each 
year.  Fortunately,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  this  waste  is  treated  onsite  and 
only  4  million  tons  is  exported  between 
the  States  for  treatment.  EPA  has  im- 
plemented the  capacity  assurance  plan- 
ning process  to  measure  the  amount  of 
waste  produced  by  each  State  and  to 
verify  the  amounts  which  must  be 
shipped  interstate  for  treatment. 

Many  States  are  working  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency  in  hazardous  waste 
management  so  that  they  will  not  have 
to  continue  to  rely  upon  other  States 
for  their  hazardous  waste  disposal 
needs.  These  States,  according  to 
waste-planning  officials  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, will  have  to  consider  siting  mod- 
ern pollution-free  landfills  and,  in 
some  cases,  incinerators.  For  such  ex- 
pansions in  disposal  capacity.  I  believe 
the  local  community  should  have  a 
clear  and  unambiguous  role  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  proposal  to  locate  a 
facility  in  their  community  can  be  ac- 
complished without  threatening  the 
health  and  economic  welfare  of  its  citi- 
zens. Moreover,  the  developer  should  be 
required — to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticable— to  receive  the  consent  of  the 
community  before  proceeding  with 
plans  to  locate  a  hazardous  waste 
treatment  facility. 

This  legislation  devises  a  procedure 
for  linking  the  siting  of  hazardous 
waste  treatment  facilities  to  commu- 
nity participation  in  the  siting  process. 
We  cannot  expect  the  public  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  siting  of  facilities  in  their 
communities  if  they  have  been  left  out 
of  the  decision  making  process.  My  bill 
requires  the  applicant,  prior  to  submis- 
sion of  any  application  to  a  State  or 
Federal  permitting  authority  for  site 
approval,  first  to  approach  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  community  residents 
to  inform  them  as  to  the  intention  to 
construct  a  hazardous  waste  disposal 
facility  in  their  area.  The  applicant  is 
then  required  to  request  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator to  establish  a  host  commu- 


nity advisory  committee  to  assist  the 
local  community  in  reviewing  the  ap- 
plicanfs  proposal.  The  applicant  must 
also  provide  written  certification  that 
the  State  requires  the  siting  of  addi- 
tional hazardous  waste  disposal  capac- 
ity. 

Applicants  who  receive  community 
consent  for  their  facilities  would  be 
given  priority  consideration  by  Federal 
and  State  permitting  authorities.  This 
will  provide  a  strong  incentive  for  de- 
velopers to  explore  every  possible 
means  of  fostering  a  constructive 
working  relationship  with  the  commu- 
nities, because  States  will  not  be  au- 
thorized to  site  facilities  providing  ex- 
cess disposal  capacity  unless  the  appli- 
cant has  obtained  consent  from  the 
local  authorities.  I  believe  this  process 
will  give  the  public  a  meaningful  voice 
in  the  decision  of  whether  it  is  feasible 
to  site  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facil- 
ity in  their  community. 

Under  our  current  laws,  there  is  con- 
siderably uncertainty  as  to  just  how 
much  additional  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal capacity  must  be  sited  to  meet 
our  current  and  future  needs.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  National 
Governors  Association,  and  the  EPA 
all  agree  that  the  various  methods  used 
to  calculate  capacity  needs  have  pro- 
duced less  than  credible  data  to  accu- 
rately assess  the  scope  of  our  hazard- 
ous waste  problem.  We  must  have  accu- 
rate data  describing  the  scope  of  the 
Nation's  disposal  needs  if  we  are  to  find 
the  most  efficient  means  of  disposing 
of  hazardous  materials.  This  legisla- 
tion addresses  the  data  problem  by  re- 
quiring the  EPA  Administrator  to 
standardize  the  national  hazardous 
waste  data  collection  process. 

Inadequate  data  is  not  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  solving  the  Nation's  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  problems.  As  States 
are  encouraged  to  achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency for  their  disposal  needs,  they  be- 
come increasingly  reluctant  to  treat 
hazardous  materials  from  other  States. 
The  1992  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Chemical  Waste  Management  versus 
Hunt  holds  that  States  cannot  dis- 
criminate against  out-of-State  waste 
and  therefore  isolate  themselves  from 
the  Nation's  hazardous  waste  disposal 
problems.  This  decision  rested  on  the 
1978  Supreme  Court  decision.  Philadel- 
phia versus  New  Jersey,  that  struck 
down  a  New  Jersey  law  that  prohibited 
the  importation  of  waste  from  outside 
the  State.  Yet  the  question  remains, 
how  can  States  plan  to  provide  disposal 
capacity  for  their  own  hazardous  waste 
when  they  have  no  ability  to  control 
the  amount  of  out-of-State  waste  going 
into  their  own  facilities.  It  is  because 
of  parallel  State  and  Federal  require- 
ments for  States  to  plan  for  their  own 
waste  disposal  needs  that  Congress 
must  act  to  allow  States  to  limit  the 
quantities  of  out-of-State  waste  going 
to  their  facilities. 

Certainly,  if  a  community  decides 
that  it  supports  the  siting  of  a  hazard- 
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ous  waste  treatment  facility  designed 
to  receive  out-of-State  waste,  and  the 
transportation  of  waste  to  that  facility 
poses  no  environmental  or  health 
threat  to  other  communities  in  the 
State,  then  the  facility  operator  should 
be  permitted  to  receive  out-of-State 
waste.  However,  if  community  consent 
to  receive  out-of-State  waste  has  not 
been  obtained  for  such  a  facility,  and 
the  State  has  no  excess  disposal  capac- 
ity, then  the  State  should  have  the 
ability  to  restrict  the  flow  of  out-of- 
State  waste  to  these  facilities. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  empowers  local  communities  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  hazard- 
ous waste  treatment  facilities  proposed 
for  their  area  should  be  permitted  to 
receive  out-of-State  waste.  Since  the 
people  in  these  communities  must  ulti- 
mately shoulder  the  burden  of  any  en- 
vironmental or  health  threats  posed  by 
hazardous  waste  disposal  facilities, 
they  are  the  ones  who  should  decide 
whether  the  facility  should  be  designed 
to  handle  quantities  including  out-of- 
State  waste. 

My  staff  and  I  have  met  with  many 
groups  and  individuals  playing  key 
roles  in  the  sitting  of  hazardous  waste 
disposal  facilities,  including  the  EPA, 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources,  the  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association,  and  most 
importantly,  public  officials  and  resi- 
dents of  Clarion.  Lancaster.  Washing- 
ton, and  Union  Counties,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  is  clear  to  me  that  each  shares 
a  significant  commitment  to  accelerat- 
ing our  progress  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  hazardous  waste  which  we 
produce.  I  believe  that  if  we  can  work 
together  to  focus  our  efforts  on  im- 
proving waste  minimization  processes, 
there  will  be  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
need  for  hazardous  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities. Accordingly.  I  intend  to  work 
closely  with  my  colleagues  on  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee to  amend  subtitle  C  of  RCRA  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 

Few  initiatives  of  this  body  are  as 
important  to  the  public  as  preserving 
the  environment  and  safeguarding  pub- 
lic health.  Each  requires  us  to  make 
tough  decisions  now  so  that  we  may 
pass  a  well-founded  structure  onto  the 
following  generations.  The  public,  gov- 
ernment, and  industry  must  all  realize 
that  we  cannot  achieve  our  goals  for  a 
cleaner  environment  without  some  sac- 
rifice from  each  and  every  group  and 
community.  Industry  must  remain 
firmly  committed  to  removing  pollut- 
ants from  their  waste  streams,  and  the 
public  must  recognize  that  the  motion 
of  --not  in  my  back  yard"  is  not  the 
way  to  solve  our  problems.  Yet.  we 
cannot  exclude  communities  from  the 
process  of  deciding  how  we  should  ad- 
dress our  waste  disposal  problems.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  making  the  environment  one  of 
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our  critical  priorities,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and  help 
us  preserve  our  environment  for  the 
next  generation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  on  the  Hazard- 
ous Waste  Facilities  Siting  Act  of  1993. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  443 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  FINDINGS. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Hazardous  Waste  Facilities  Siting-  Act 
of  1993". 

(b)  Findings.— Congress  finds  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Local  communities  and  the  public  must 
have  a  greater  voice  in  the  process  of  siting 
hazardous  waste  treatment  facilities. 

(2)  Each  State  should  have  the  right  to  pre- 
serve some  hazardous  waste  management  ca- 
pacity solely  for  use  by  the  State. 

(3)  Each  State  must  be  authorized  to  im- 
pose differential  fees  as  a  method  of  promot- 
ing equities  amongst  the  States. 

(4)  The  role  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  must  be  expanded  to  increase 
the  focus  of  the  agency  with  respect  to  part- 
nerships with  industries  to  identify  tech- 
nologies that  foster  pollution  prevention  and 
support  waste  exchange  marketing  efforts  on 
behalf  of  industries. 

(5)  Industries  would  demonstrate  a  com- 
mitment to  pollution  prevention  by  expand- 
ing voluntary  goals  and  achieving  optimum 
waste  reduction  without  compromising  trade 
secrets  or  risking  an  Increase  in  the  level  of 
foreign  Imports  through  the  banning  of  cer- 
tain chemicals. 

(6)  The  capacity  assurance  planning  data 
gathering  process  required  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  9601  et  seq.)  must  be  improved  to 
standardize  the  format,  improve  the  credibil- 
ity of  data,  and  reduce  excess  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  in 
the  collection  of  the  data. 

SEC.  2.  SOUD  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT  FINDINGS. 

Section  1002(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6901(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(9)  the  United  States  continues  to  gen- 
erate substantial  and  increasing  volumes  of 
both  hazardous  and  solid  waste  each  year, 
and  If  the  wastes  are  not  properly  managed, 
the  wastes  may  pose  a  threat  to  human 
health  and  the  environment: 

"(10)  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  new  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment facilities  are  not  being  sited  and  many 
industries  are  managing  waste  in  existing  fa- 
cilities without  the  best  available  environ- 
mental controls,  or  are  engaged  in  long-dis- 
tance transportation  of  wastes  to  other  man- 
agement and  disposal  facilities  in  other 
States: 

"(11)  the  capacity  assurance  planning  proc- 
ess under  section  104(c)(9)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C. 
9604(c)(9))  and  data  gathered  pursuant  to  the 


process  are  flawed  or  inconsistent  in  many 
areas: 

"(12)  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  is  not  able  to 
ascertain,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  described 
in  paragraph  (ID.  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  has  adequate  capacity  to  meet  haz- 
ardous waste  treatment  and  disposal  needs 
over  the  20-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  paragraph:  and 

"(13)  the  capacity  assurance  data  gather- 
ing process  must  be  improved  to  standardize 
and  streamline  the  efforts  of  the  States  and 
improve  the  credibility  of  the  data  so  that 
the  public  may  be  assured  of  the  actual  need 
to  site  more  hazardous  waste  management 
facilities.". 

SEC.    3.    PUBLIC    PARTICIPATION    AND    OBLIGA- 
TIONS OF  OWNER  OR  OPERATOR 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3005(b)  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6925(b))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  respectively: 

(2)  by  striking  "Each"  and  inserting  "(D 
Each":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Each  application  for  a  permit  sub- 
mitted by  a  person  who  plans  to  construct  a 
new  facility  for  the  treatment,  storage,  or 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste  Identified  or  list- 
ed under  this  subtitle  shall,  in  addition  to 
containing  the  information  required  under 
paragraph  (1),  contain  written  assurances 
that  the  following  procedures  have  been  car- 
ried out: 

"(1)  The  applicant  published  an  announce- 
ment of  the  Intent  to  apply  for  a  permit  to 
site  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  facility  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  not  later 
than  90  days  before  the  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion and  also  published  the  announcement  7 
days  after  the  date  of  the  initial  publication. 

"(ii)  The  applicant  published  an  announce- 
ment of  any  purchase  or  intent  to  purchase 
property,  specifying  the  location  of  the  prop- 
erty in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
not  later  than  90  days  before  the  filing  of  an 
application  for  State  approval  to  site  a  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  facility. 

"(iii)  The  applicant  requested  the  Adminis- 
trator (or  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
State)  to  establish  an  advisory  committee 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B). 

"(iv)  The  applicant  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  the  State)  and  to  the  appro- 
priate official  of  the  host  community  a  pro- 
spectus that  detailed  the  criteria  for  the  se- 
lection of  a  site,  and  the  nature  of  the 
planned  facility. 

"(V)  The  applicant  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  the  State)  and  the  host  com- 
munity advisory  committee,  no  later  than  30 
days  prior  to  the  public  hearing  described  in 
clause  (vi).  a  compliance  history  that^ 

"(I)  had  been  certified  as  complete  by  the 
Administrator,  for  all  related  partners  and 
parent  subsidiaries  of  the  applicant:  and 

"(II)  included  the  primary  documents  con- 
cerning the  number  of  notices  of  violations 
of  the  applicant  (if  any)  and  the  nature  and 
description  of  the  violations. 

"(vi)  The  host  community  advisory  com- 
mittee conducted  at  least  one  public  meeting 
and  one  public  hearing  on  the  planned  facil- 
ity, and  the  applicant  paid  the  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  the  hearing  (as  determined  by 
the  Administrator). 

"(vil)  The  applicant  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  to  the  State)  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis and  reporting  of— 

"(1)  the  area  in  which  the  applicant  pro- 
posed to  site  the  facility: 


"(II-)  the  process  by  which  the  area  was  se- 
lected: 

"(III)  a  description  of  the  technologies  to 
be  used  at  the  site: 

"(IV)  a  comprehensive  treatment  analysis: 
and 

"(V)  the  annual  capacity  of  the  facility 
and,  if  the  applicant  intends  to  receive  waste 
from  out-of-State.  the  quantities  of  out-of- 
State  waste  the  applicant  intends  to  receive. 

"(viil)  The  applicant  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  to  the  State)  written  certifi- 
cation of  a  finding  by  the  State  that  the  re- 
quirements under  State  law  concerning  the 
necessity  for  hazardous  waste  treatment, 
storage,  or  disposal  in  the  State  require  the 
siting  of  additional  hazardous  waste  disposal 
facilities. 

"(Ix)  Upon  completion  of  the  procedures 
described  in  clauses  (i)  through  (vili).  the  apK 
plicant  requested  the  appropriate  official  of 
the  host  community  for  written  consent  to 
site  the  facility  in  the  host  community. 

"(B)  Upon  request  by  an  applicant,  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  the  appropriate  official  of 
the  State)  shall  establish  a  host  community 
advisory  committee.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  nominated  by  an  appropriate 
official  of  the  host  community  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  or  the  State) 
residents  of  the  host  community  and  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Administrator  (or  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  State)  of  which- 

"(1)  one  member  shall  be  a  representative 
of  health  professionals: 

"(ii)  one  member  shall  be  a  local  elected 
official  (or  a  representative  of  the  official); 

"(Hi)  one  member  shall  be  a  local  elected 
official  of  a  county  (or  equivalent  political 
subdivision  of  a  State); 

"(iv)  one  member  shall  be  a  local  elected 
official  of  a  township  (or  equivalent  political 
subdivision  of  a  State); 

"(V)  one  member  shall  be  a  representative 
of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  (if  any ): 

"(vi)  one  member  shall  be  a  representative 
of  local  consumer  groups: 

"(vli)  one  member  shall  be  a  representative 
of  a  local  environmental  organization: 

"(Viil)  one  member  shall  be  a  member  of  a 
local  emergency  response  planning  commit- 
tee (as  described  in  section  301  of  the  Emer- 
gency Planning  and  Community  Right-To- 
Know  Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  HOOD);  and 

"(Ix)  one  member  shall  be  a  representative 
of  the  general  public. 

"(C)  Each  application  for  a  permit  submit- 
ted by  a  person  who  plans  to  construct  a  new 
facility  for  the  treatment,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  waste  identified  or  listed 
under  this  subtitle  shall,  in  addition  to  con- 
taining the  information  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  contain  a  statement  by  the 
appropriate  official  of  the  host  community 
concerning  whether  or  not  the  written  con- 
sent described  in  subparagraph  (A)(ix)  was  is- 
sued. 

"(D)  Each  application  for  a  permit  submit- 
ted by  a  person  who  plans  to  construct  a  new 
facility  for  the  treatment,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  waste  Identified  or  listed 
under  this  subtitle  shall,  in  addition  to  con- 
taining the  information  required  under  para- 
graph (1).  contain  written  assurances  that, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Administrator  (or 
the  State)  established  a  host  community  ad- 
visory committee  described  in  subparagraph 
(A),  the  State  provided  the  host  community 
advisory  committee  with  an  assistance  grant 
described  In  subparagraph  (E)  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  $100,000,  and  that  the  State  will 
provide  additional  grants  in  an  amount  not 
less  than  $100,000  every  12  months  thereafter, 
until  such  time  as  a  final  decision  is  made 
(Mnceming  the  permit  application. 
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•■(E)(i)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
host  community  advisory  committee  assist- 
ance grant  program  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  committees  established  under  subpara- 
graph (B). 

'■(ii)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations, the  Administrator  shall  award  a 
grant  to  each  State  with  an  approved  plan 
under  this  title.  A  State  shall  award  grants 
to  host  community  advisory  committees.  If  a 
State  does  not  have  an  approved  plan  under 
this  title,  the  Administrator  shall  award 
grants  to  host  community  advisory  commit- 
tees in  the  State. 

"(iii)  The  amount  of  any  grant  awarded  to 
a  host  community  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  not  less  than  SIOO.OOO. 

■•(iv)  A  grant  to  a  host  community  shall  be 
awarded  by  the  Administrator  or  the  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  (as  determined  by  the 
State).  Subsequent  grants  may  be  awarded 
to  a  host  community  advisory  committee 
until  such  time  as  a  final  decision  is  made 
concerning  the  permit  application. 

"(F)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  grant  program  under  subpara- 
graph (E). 

•■(G)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "host  community"  means  the  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State  in  which  the  facil- 
ity for  the  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste  is  proposed  to  be  located.". 

(b)  Per.mit  Issuance.— Section  3005(c)  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6925(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  Prior  to  issuing  a  permit  under  this 
section  for  new  hazardous  waste  disposal  fa- 
cilities or  for  any  such  facility  which  has  not 
received  an  operating  permit  as  of  January  1. 
1993.  for  the  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal 
of  hazardous  waste,  the  Administrator  (or 
the  State)  must  receive  written  assurances 
from  the  applicant  that  the  procedures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(2)  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  assurances  shall  include  a  nota- 
rized statement  from  the  host  community 
advisory  committee  that  the  written  assur- 
ances are  accurate,  and  the  assurances  shall 
include  a  notarized  statement  from  the  host 
community  advisory  committee  that  the 
statement  of  the  applicant  is  accurate. 

••(5)  Prior  to  issuing  any  permit  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
whether  a  facility  would  conform  with  appli- 
cable capacity  assurance  plans  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 104(019)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9604(0(9)1.  including 
whether  the  proposed  facility  could  cause 
the  State  to  exceed  the  capacity  needs  of  the 
State. 

"(6)  In  issuing  any  permit  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  new  facility  for  the  treatment, 
storage,  or  disposal  of  hazardous  waste,  the 
Administrator  (or  the  State)  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  each  owner  or  operator  who  has  re- 
ceived written  consent  of  a  host  community 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

'■(7)  If  the  Administrator  determines,  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (5).  that  a  facility  could 
cause  the  State  to  exceed  the  capacity  needs 
of  the  St*te.  no  permit  shall  be  issued  under 
this  section,  unless  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  State  cannot  fulfill  the  ca- 
pacity requirements  of  the  State  under  ap- 
plicable capacity  assurance  plans  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 104(c)(9)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9604(0(9)). 


"(8)  Any  permit  issued  under  this  section 
for  a  facility  described  in  paragraph  (4)  shall 
be  subject  to  the  condition  that,  with  respect 
to  hazardous  waste  generated  outside  of  the 
State  in  which  the  facility  is  located,  the  fa- 
cility may  not  treat,  store,  or  dispose  of  the 
hazardous  waste  unless  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  the  facility  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  the  appropriate  official  of  the  host  com- 
munity (as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
or  the  State)  that  authorizes  the  treatment, 
storage,  or  disposal.". 

(c)  AUTHORIZED  State  Hazardous  Waste 
Programs.— Section  3006(b)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6926(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Administrator  shall  not 
authorize  a  State  program  under  this  section 
unless  the  State  program  provides  for  appro- 
priate mechanisms  for  the  appointment  of 
host  community  committees  and  review  pro- 
cedures to  enable  an  applicant  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  under  section  3005(b)(2).". 

(d)  Regul.\tions.— The  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Adminis- 
trator") shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section.  The  regulations 
shall  include  appropriate  safeguards  and  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  that  an  applicant  is  able  to 
carry  out  the  review  procedure  described  In 
section  3005(b)(2)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act.  as  added  by  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  4.  CAPACITY  ASSURANCE  PLANNING  DATA. 

Section  104(c)(9)  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9604(c)(9))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  as  clauses  (ii  through  dv).  re- 
spectively: 

(2)  by  striking  "Effective"  and  inserting 
"(A)  Effective": 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "deemed  adequate  by 
the  President  that  the  State  will"  the  fol- 
lowing: "meet  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  will": 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
the  following  subparagraph: 

"(B)(i)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
Administrator  shall  establish  guidelines  for 
the  biennial  gathering  of  capacity  assurance 
reporting  data  required  to  be  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph. 

"(ii)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  regulations 
that  require,  as  part  of  the  capacity  assur- 
ances under  subparagraph  (A)  for  an.v  State 
that,  in  the  most  recent  capacity  assurance 
plan  submitted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph, 
documented  a  capacity  shortfall  in  the  State 
in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  50,000  tons  per 
year,  or  that  is  a  net  exporter  of  hazardous 
waste,  the  detailed  and  comprehensive  re- 
porting information  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C). 

"(C)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  regulations  that 
require  that  the  capacity  assurances  under 
this  paragraph  include  (in  accordance  with 
guidelines  that  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  I  the  following  informa- 
tion in  a  standardized  format: 

"(i)  Assurances  that  the  State  uses  the 
most  appropriate  measures  of  hazardous 
waste  classification  for  generation  and  man- 
agement (as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator by  regulation). 

"(ii>  The  specification  of  quantitative 
measures  used  to  measure  waste  characteris- 
tics. 


"(iii)  An  indication  that  wastes  treated  or 
disposed  of  at  on-site  facilities  and  wastes 
treated  or  disposed  of  at  off-site  facilities 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  same 
tracking  and  planning  process. 

"(D)  A  State  that  fails  to  meet  the  applica- 
ble requirements  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  that  shall  be  as- 
sessed under  applicable  procedures  of  this 
Act.  The  Administrator  shall,  by  regulation, 
establish  guidelines  for  the  assessment  of  a 
civil  penalty  under  this  paragraph,  including 
a  maximum  amount  for  the  civil  penalty.". 

(2)  Enforceme.nt  guidelines.— The  guide- 
lines established  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
provide  for  a  tiered  system  of  penalty  assess- 
ment that  provides  for  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  a  penalty  for  a  de  minimus  devi- 
ation from  a  capacity  requirement. 

SEC.  5.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

(a I  Guidelines  for  the  Release  of  Infor- 
.MATiON.— Not  later  than  December  31.  1993. 
the  Administrator  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  the  Inclusion  of  toxic 
chemical  release  information  required  to  be 
submitted  under  section  313  of  the  Emer- 
gency Planning  and  Community  Right-To- 
Know  Act  of  1986  (42  U.S.C.  11023)  in  the  ca- 
pacity assurance  data  required  to  be  submit- 
ted under  section  104(c)(9)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response,  Compensation 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9604(c)(9)) 
for  December  1994.  and  every  2  years  there- 
after. 

(b)  Comment  Period.— In  promulgating 
regulations  under  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
of  section  104(c)(9)  of  the  Comprehensive  En- 
vironmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980  las  added  by  section  4  of 
this  Act)  and  under  this  section,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  provide  a  12-month  period  for 
public  comment  after  the  publication  of  a 
proposed  regulation  before  promulgating  a 
final  regulation. 

(c)  Model  Capacity  Assurance  Plan.— To 
assist  States  in  meeting  the  requirements 
for  capacity  assurance  plans  issued  under 
section  104(c)(9)  of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9604(c)(9)).  the 
Administrator  shall  develop  and  publish  a 
comprehensive  model  capacity  assurance 
plan  to  assist  States  in  complying  with  the 
data  gathering  process  required  to  prepare  a 
capacity  assurance  plan,  the  schedules  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  a  plan,  and  other  re- 
quirements related  to  the  use  of  resources. 

(d)  Statement  by  the  administrator.— 
Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  statement 
concerning  whether  the  United  States  has 
adequate  capacity  to  treat  and  dispose  of 
hazardous  waste  (as  listed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6921)  during  the  20-year  period  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  the  statement.  The 
Administrator  shall  include  a  summary  of 
the  flow  of  waste  between  States  and  the 
level  of  capacity  of  each  State  to  treat, 
store,  or  dispose  of  hazardous  waste  within 
the  State. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  444.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  and 
report  on  the  safety  of  the  Juneau 
International  Airport.  with  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


JUNEAU  international  AIRPORT  SAFETi'  ACT 
OF  1993 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 12,  1992,  an  Alaska  Air  National 
Guard  plane  crashed  on  a  mountain  top 
near  Juneau,  the  capital  of  my  State  in 
southeastern  Alaska. 

We  lost  our  top  Air  National  Guard 
commander.  Gen.  Thomas  Carroll  and 
dedicated,  experienced  Guard  members 
in  that  crash.  Eight  families  lost  a  fa- 
ther or  husband  or  son. 

Unfortunately,  this  tragedy  was  not 
an  isolated  incident.  In  the  last  20 
years,  there  have  been  three  fatal  air 
crashes  at  this  same  locaton — all  under 
similar  circumstances. 

I  might  say  I  have  an  abiding  inter- 
est in  this  situation  because  I  was 
scheduled  to  be  a  passenger  on  one  of 
those  airplanes  and  at  the  last  minute 
canceled  out. 

Many  in  the  Alaska  aviation  commu- 
nity believe  that  these  crashes  are 
linked.  They  believe  that  the  problem 
lies  with  the  approaches  to  Juneau 
International  Airport,  which  lacks 
modern  navigational  aids. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  join  Sen- 
ator Murkowski  in  introducing  the  Ju- 
neau International  Airport  Safety  Act 
of  1993. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  work  with 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Ju- 
neau International  Airport  to  prepare  a 
study  examining  the  safety  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  Juneau  Airport. 

In  particular,  this  study  will  examine 
and  compare  the  Alaska  Airlines  crsish 
of  1971  in  which  111  passengers  and  crew 
members  were  lost,  the  Medevac  Lear 
jet  crash  of  1985  where  four  lost  their 
lives,  and  last  fall's  Air  National  Guard 
crash.  The  study  will  also  look  at  the 
adequacy  of  current  navigational  aids, 
and  the  need  for  additional  radar  in  the 
Juneau  vicinity. 

Even  though  Juneau's  population  is 
fewer  than  30.000  the  Juneau  Inter- 
national Airport  serves  a  record  300.000 
passengers  per  year.  Alaska  Airlines 
and  Delta  Airlines  both  operate  regular 
service  out  of  Juneau.  Eleven  air  taxi 
operators  also  fly  in  and  out  of  Juneau. 

Their  flight  operations  are  hindered 
by  Juneau's  unique  terrain  and  weath- 
er. Juneau,  which  lies  on  the  Gastineau 
Channel,  is  surrounded  by  mountains. 

Transportation  is  also  endangered  by 
Juneau's  notoriously  bad  weather.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  Juneau  Airport  to  be 
completely  fogged  in  for  several  days. 

And.  to  reiterate:  even  if  the  weather 
is  good,  pilots  still  must  cope  with  the 
dangers  presented  by  Juneau's  moun- 
tainous terrain.  Difficult  enough  under 
the  best  of  circumstances,  but  even 
more  frightening  because  of  Juneau 
Airport's  extremely  limited  radar  ca- 
pabilities. 

People  ask.  'Why  don't  more  Alas- 
kans drive  to  Juneau,  rather  than  rely 
on  air  transportation?  " 


If  you  look  at  a  map  of  my  State, 
you'll  see  that  there  are  no  roads  into 
Juneau,  and  only  a  small  system  of 
roads  within  the  city  itself. 

Alaska's  capital  is  almost  exclu- 
sively dependent  on  air  transportation, 
with  a  little  help  from  our  Marine 
Highway  system  of  ferries  in  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Because  of  the  severe  weather,  be- 
cause of  the  unique  terrain,  and  be- 
cause of  the  history  of  fatal  air  crash- 
es. I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  a 
study  of  Juneau  International  Airport 
is  long  overdue. 

Let  me  add  it  is  not  totally  an  island, 
it  is  just  shut  off  because  there  is  no 
access  across  the  glaciers  to  get  to  the 
mainland  and  the  Juneau  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  444 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITU:. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "the  Juneau 
International  Airport  Safety  Act  of  1993." 

SEC.  2.  STUDY. 

(a)  Within  30  days  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board,  the  National  Guard, 
and  the  Juneau  International  Airport,  shall 
undertake  a  study  of  the  safety  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Juneau  International  Air- 
port. 

(b)  Such  study  shall  examine— 

(1)  the  crash  of  Alaska  Airlines  Flight  1866 
on  September  4.  1971: 

(2)  the  crash  of  a  Lear  Jet  on  November  12. 
1985: 

(3)  the  crash  of  an  Alaska  Air  National 
Guard  aircraft  on  November  12.  1992: 

(4)  the  adequacy  of  NAVAIDs  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Juneau  International  Airport: 

(5)  the  possibility  of  confusion  between  the 
Sisters  Island  directional  beacon  and  the 
Coghlan  Island  directional  beacon: 

(6)  the  need  for  a  singular  Approach  Sur- 
veillance Radar  site  on  top  of  Heintzleman 
Ridge: 

(7)  the  need  for  a  Terminal  Visual  Omni 
Range  radar  in  Gastineau  Channel: 

(8)  any  other  matters  any  of  the  parties 
named  in  subsection  (a)  think  appropriate  to 
the  safety  of  aircraft  approaching  or  leaving 
the  Juneau  International  Airport. 

SEC.  3.  REPORT. 

(a)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  repwrt  which — 

(1)  details  the  matters  considered  by  the 
study: 

(2)  summarizes  any  conclusions  reached  by 
the  participants  in  the  study; 

(3)  proposes  specific  recommendations  to 
improve  or  enhance  the  safety  of  aircraft  ap- 
proaching or  leaving  the  Juneau  airport,  or  a 
detailed  explanation  of  why  no  recommenda- 
tions are  being  proposed; 

(4)  estimates  of  cost  of  any  proposed  rec- 
ommendations: and 

(5)  includes  any  other  matters  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate. 

(b)  The  report  shall  include  any  minority 
views  if  consensus  is  not  reached  among  the 
parties  listed  in  subsection  2(a). 


By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself.  Mr. 

E>ORGAN.    Mr.    WELLSTONE,    Mr. 

Craio,      Mr.      FEIN(X)LD.      Mr. 

Burns.     Mr.     Pressler.     Mr. 

Grassley.    Mrs.    Murray,   and 

Mr.  Daschle): 
S.  445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food.  Ag- 
riculture. Conservation,  and  Trade  Act 
of  1990  to  improve  monitoring  of  the 
domestic  uses  made  of  certain  foreign 
commodities  in  order  to  ensure  that 
agricultural  commodities  exported 
under  agricultural  trade  programs  are 
entirely  produced  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

agricultural  EXPORT  PROGRAM  PROTECTION 
.^CT  OF  1993 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  of  this  year,  a  binational  panel 
formed  under  the  Canadian  Free-Trade 
Agreement  issued  a  report  on  Canada's 
compliance  with  respect  to  Durum 
wheat  sales  into  the  United  States.  The 
panel,  formed  in  response  to  concerns 
expressed  by  our  producers  that  Cana- 
dian shipments  of  Durum  wheat  were 
flooding  United  States  markets,  was 
asked  to  determine  whether  Canada 
was  subsidizing  wheat  sales  in  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Canadian  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  states  in  part: 

Neither  party,  including  any  public  entity 
that  it  establishes  or  maintains,  shall  sell 
agriculture  goods  for  export  to  the  territory 
of  the  other  party  at  a  price  below  the  acqui- 
sition price  of  the  goods,  plus  any  storage, 
handling  or  other  costs  incurred  by  it  with 
respect  to  those  goods. 

It  is  clear  from  that  language  that 
Canada  is  not  allowed  to  sell  grain  in 
the  United  States  below  its  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  exporting  that  grain  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  clear  that  all  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board  to  Canadian  grain  producers  are 
included.  It  is  clear  that  subsidies  for 
transportation,  storage,  and  handling 
costs  should  not  be  excluded  from  the 
cost  of  the  grain. 

But  that  is  not  what  the  panel  ruled. 
Instead,  the  panel  declared,  through 
analysis  of  the  legislative  history  and 
testimony  of  our  own  former  trade  offi- 
cials, that  many  of  the  costs  cannot  be 
included  in  the  acquisition  price  of  the 
goods,  plus  any  storage,  handling,  or 
other  costs  incurred  by  it  with  respect 
to  these  goods. 

It  is  really  quite  a  preposterous  con- 
clusion. Mr.  President.  If  one  looks  at 
the  plain  language  of  the  agreement,  it 
indicates  clearly  that  all  costs  are  to 
be  included.  But  the  binational  panel 
ruled  otherwise.  They  relied  on  the  ac- 
tual words  used  by  our  negotiators.  Our 
own  negotiators  undercut  the  clear 
language  of  the  agreement. 

Specifically,  the  decision  does  not 
count  as  a  subsidy  or  a  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion two  payments  that  are  normally 
made  to  Canadian  producers  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Wheat  Board.  Also,  it  does  not 
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count  as  a  subsidy  or  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  handling,  the  rail  subsidies  for 
eastbound  grain  transported  under  the 
Canadian  Western  Grain  Transpor- 
tation Act. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  minor 
exemptions.  The  transportation  exemp- 
tion alone  can  amount  to  75  cents  to  a 
$1  a  bushel  on  grain  that  only  sells  for 
S3.50a  bushel. 

The  agreement  allows  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board,  the  monopoly  sales  agent 
for  Canadian  wheat,  to  market  Cana- 
dian wheat  without  price  transparency 
in  its  transactions.  That  simply  means 
that  Canada  sells  in  secret.  They  do 
not  tell  anybody  what  their  prices  are, 
except  the  buyers. 

You  can  find  out  the  American  price 
for  grain  any  minute  of  any  day  on  our 
grain  exchange.  You  can  call  in.  You 
can  read  the  paper  the  next  day.  It  is 
all  laid  out.  You  cannot  find  out  what 
Canada  is  selling  its  grrain  for.  They 
sell  it  in  secret,  using  their  wheat 
board,  giving  their  farmers  an  unfair 
advantage. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  this  such  a 
problem?  Let  me  just  briefly  explain. 

The  northern  tier  States  of  North 
and  South  Dakota.  Minnesota,  and 
Montana  produce  virtually  all  of  this 
Nation's  Durum. 

For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
this  commodity.  Durum  is  the  type  of 
wheat  that  is  used  to  make  pasta.  And 
I  know  that  everyone  is  familiar  with 
pasta. 

For  years.  Durum  producers  in  my 
State  and  other  northern  tier  States 
received  a  premium  price  for  this  dif- 
ficult to  grow  crop,  as  much  as  $1  a 
bushel  over  other  wheats.  Canada  did 
not  sell  even  one  bushel  of  Durum  in 
the  United  States. 

But  since  the  Canadian  Free-Trade 
Agreement  wa.s  signed  in  1987,  Cana- 
dian producers  have  dramatically  in- 
creased shipments  of  Durum  to  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  last  year  Can- 
ada captured  20  percent  of  the  United 
States  Durum  market.  And.  based  on 
sales  so  far  this  year.  Canada  could 
take  over  25  percent  of  our  market  in 
the  current  marketing  year. 

Mr.  President.  If  I  could  just  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this 
chart.  It  shows  the  dramatic  increase 
of  Canadian  exports  of  Durum  into  this 
country  since  the  signing  of  the  Cana- 
dian Free-Trade  Agreement.  In  1986-87, 
we  saw  the  first  shipments.  2.3  million 
bushels,  after  absolutely  no  Durum 
came  in  from  Canada  in  1986-86.  And 
since  that  time,  we  can  see  the  dra- 
matic escalation  year  by  year. 

So  now  we  are  seeing  15  million  bush- 
els of  Canadian  Durum  come  into  our 
market  in  the  most  recent  years.  This 
has  had  a  clear  and  harshly  negative 
impact  on  U.S.  Durum  producers. 

Our  producers  have  suffered  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  price  they  receive  for 
Durum.  It  has  dropped  to  or  below  that 
of  other  wheats.   Our  producers  have 


lost  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  as  a  result  and  have  been  forced 
to  grow  other  varieties,  which  compete 
with  wheat  grown  in  Kansas,  for  exam- 
ple. Ultimately,  the  effect  is  to  lower 
prices  for  all  wheat  producers. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  would  be 
fair,  if  it  was  fair  competition.  We 
often  say,  free  trade  ought  to  be  fair 
trade.  Well,  that  applies  to  Durum 
wheat,  as  well.  Our  producers  are  not 
saying  protect  us  against  fair  competi- 
tion, but  our  producers  are  saying  it 
ought  to  be  a  level  playing  field.  If  our 
subsidies  count  in  this  agreement,  Ca- 
nadian subsidies  ought  to  count.  If  our 
prices  are  open  and  clear  to  everyone, 
Canadian  prices  ought  to  be  clear  and 
open  to  everyone. 

With  farm  income  in  my  part  of  the 
country  already  at  dangerously  low 
levels.  Mr.  President,  the  inequities  of 
the  Canadian  Free-Trade  Agreement 
only  aggravate  the  situation.  Our 
farmers  are  efficient  and  they  can  com- 
pete in  an  increasingly  challenging 
world  market.  But  they  cannot  com- 
pete against  the  Canadian  Government, 
Mr.  President. 

We  cannot  have  a  situation  in  which 
our  farmers  are  told,  "You  go  out  there 
and,  not  only  do  you  compete  against 
the  Canadian  farmer,  you  compete 
against  the  entire  Canadian  Govern- 
ment.'" That  is  not  fair  trade.  That  is 
certainly  not  free  trade.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  has  been  negotiated  trade  and 
the  previous  administration  lost  the 
negotiation. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  what  is  happening  to  us.  We 
know,  from  statements  made  by  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board  to  Chilean  grain 
buyers,  that  they  are  prepared  to  beat 
any  United  States  price  by  5  cents  a 
bushel  in  any  market.  By  doing  so,  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board  has  taken  80 
percent  of  the  Mexican  wheat  market, 
even  though  they  must  transport 
wheat  much  farther  than,  say.  the 
wheat  growers  of  Texas  or  Oklahoma. 

We  have,  in  our  country,  a  number  of 
programs  to  help  our  farmers  compete 
in  world  markets  with  the  heavy  sub- 
sidies of  Europe  and  Canada,  and 
against  the  State  sales  agencies  of  Can- 
ada and  Australia. 

Under  our  law,  only  American  agri- 
cultural products  can  be  exported 
under  the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram, the  credit  guarantee  programs, 
and  the  Public  Law  480  food  assistance 
program.  These  trade  programs  are  es- 
sential to  helping  United  States  prod- 
ucts compete  with  highly  subsidized 
products  in  Europe  and  Canada. 

The  question  is:  How  do  we  prevent 
Canadian  wheat  and  barley,  flooding 
across  our  northern  borders,  from 
being  reexported  under  our  export  pro- 
grams at  United  States  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense? 

The  answer  is  we  cannot,  unless  we 
enact  legislation  similar  to  Canadian 
law  to  track  imports  of  grain. 


That  is  why  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
point  that  Senator  Dorgan.  Senator 
Craig,  Senator  Wellstone,  Senator 
Feingold,  Senator  Burns,  Senator 
Murray,  Senator  Pressler,  Senator 
Grassley,  Senator  Daschle,  and  Sen- 
ator Harkin  be  added  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  the  Agricultural  Export  Program 
Protection  Act  of  1993,  requires  that 
imports  of  certain  foreign  commodities 
carry  an  end-use  certificate.  What  this 
simply  means  is  that  the  foreign  grain 
entering  the  United  States  should  be 
labeled  to  track  its  passage  in  the  U.S. 
markets. 

Canada  already  uses  end-use  certifi- 
cates to  ensure  that  United  States 
grain  entering  their  market  does  not 
receive  subsidized  transportation  or 
subsidized  export  treatment  through 
their  Wheat  Board.  We  should  be  bold 
enough  to  stand  up  for  our  producers 
and  require  the  same.  In  fact,  we  must 
do  so  to  ensure  that  our  own  laws  are 
being  followed. 

With  the  flood  of  Canadian  grain  en- 
tering our  market  as  a  result  of  a  Ca- 
nadian system  designed  to  move  grain 
to  export  terminals  near  United  States 
markets.  United  States  export  pro- 
grams are  almost  certainly  shipping 
Canadian  grain  commingled  with  our 
own.  We  have  no  effective  method  of 
ensuring  that  this  does  not  happen. 
The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  prevent  foreign 
grains  and  soybeans  from  entering  our 
export  system  under  our  export  sales 
programs. 

The  bill  will  protect  U.S.  taxpayers 
from  misuse  of  their  tax  dollars.  We 
cannot  let  foreign  producers  piggyback 
on  U.S.  export  programs. 

Our  bill  also  allows  ths  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  request  a  report  from 
the  importer  of  foreign  grain  indicat- 
ing the  sales  price  of  a  covered  foreign 
commodity  that  Is  subject  to  an  end- 
use  certificate. 

This  information  is  vital  to  help  U.S. 
officials  enforce  U.S.  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  laws,  ensure  for- 
eign compliance  with  international 
trade  agreements,  and  guarantee  fair 
trade  in  world  grain  sales.  To  protect 
traders  and  users  of  foreign  grains,  in- 
formation gathered  under  this  provi- 
sion will  be  kept  confidential. 

The  current  situation  with  Canada  is 
simply  intolerable.  We  cannot  allow 
U.S.  producers  to  continue  to  lose  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  lose  hope, 
and  lose  production  because  of  sub- 
sidized—and I  might  add,  unfairly  sub- 
sidized— imports. 

We  must  act  immediately  to  do  ev- 
erything we  can  in  our  country  to  ad- 
dress this  unfair  situation.  In  that  re- 
spect, I  am  pleased  by  the  attention 


given  this  issue  by  Ambassador  Kantor, 
our  new  Trade  Representative. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion, in  the  long  run.  we  must  work 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  north  to  end 
the  current  situation. 

Our  legislation  will  not  resolve  the 
inequities  of  the  Canadian  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  but  it  will  give  producers 
and  taxpayers  the  assurance  that  their 
dollars  are  not  being  used  to  support 
Canadian  farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks,  copies  of  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  with  Ambas- 
sador Kantor  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  445 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural 
Export  f*rogTam  Protection  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  PROGRAM  PRO- 
TECTION. 

Title  XV  of  the  Food.  Agriculture.  Con- 
servation, end  Trade  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law 
101-624)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subtitle: 

"Subtitle  G — Agricultural  Export  Program 
Protection 

"SEC.  1581.  DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  subtitle: 

"(1)  Agricultural  trade  program.— The 
term  'agricultural  trade  program'  means  an 
export  promotion,  export  credit,  export  cred- 
it guarantee,  export  bonus,  or  other  expwrt 
or  international  food  aid  program  carried 
out  through,  or  administered  by.  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  including  such  a 
program  carried  out  under— 

"(A)  the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978  (7 
U.S.C.  5601  et  seq.>— 

"(i)  including  the  export  enhancement  pro- 
gram established  by  section  301  of  such  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  5651);  but 

"(ii)  excluding  the  market  promotion  pro- 
gram established  by  section  203  of  such  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  5623); 

"(B)  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et 
seq.): 

"(C)  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431):  or 

"(D)  section  5  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714c). 

"(2)  Covered  foreig.n  commodity.— The 
term  "covered  foreign  commodity'  means 
wheat,  feed  grains,  or  soybeans  produced  in  a 
foreign  country  that  is  imported  into  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(3)  Entry.- The  term  -entry"  means  the 
entry  into,  or  the  withdrawal  from  ware- 
house for  consumption  in,  the  customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

••(4)  Person.— The  term  person'  includes 
an  exporter,  an  assignee,  and  a  participant  in 
an  agricultural  trade  program. 

"•(5)  SECRETARY.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"'(6)  United  states  agricultural  commod- 
PTY.- The  term  'United  States  agricultural 
commodity'  has  the  same  meaning  given  the 
term  in  section  102(7)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  5602(7)). 


"SEC.  1582.  MONrrORING  OF  DOMESTIC  USES 
MADE  OF  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  COM- 
MODITIES. 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  End-use  CER'nncATE.— An  end-use  cer- 
tificate that  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  included  in  the  docu- 
mentation covering  the  entry  of  any  covered 
foreign  commodity. 

""(2)  Quarterly  reports.— a  consignee  of  a 
covered  foreign  commodity  (including  a  sec- 
ondary consignee  of  a  covered  foreign  com- 
modity and  a  consignee  of  a  covered  foreign 
commodity  that  has  been  commingled  with  a 
commodity  produced  in  the  United  States) 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  quarterly  re- 
port that  certifies— 

"(A)  what  percentage  of  the  covered  for- 
eign commodity  that  is  subject  to  an  end-use 
certificate  was  used  by  the  consignee  during 
the  quarter;  and 

"(B)(i)  that  the  covered  foreign  commodity 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  was  used  by  the 
consignee  for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  end- 
use  certificate:  or 

""(ii)  if  ownership  of  the  covered  foreign 
commodity  is  transferred,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress and  other  information,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  of  the  entity  (or  consignee) 
to  whom  it  is  transferred. 

""(b)  End-Use  Certificate  and  Quarterly 
Report  Content.— The  end-use  certificates 
and  quarterly  reports  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  in  such  form,  and  require 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
section.  At  a  minimum,  the  Secretary  shall 
require  that  end-use  certificates  and  quar- 
terly reports  indicate — 
'"(1)  in  the  case  of  the  end-use  certificate- 
"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  importer 
of  record  of  the  covered  foreign  commodity 
that  is  subject  to  the  certificate; 

"(B)  the  name  and  address  of  the  consignee 
of  the  covered  foreign  commodity; 

"(C)  the  identification  of  the  country  of  or- 
igin of  the  covered  foreign  commodity; 

""(D)  a  description  by  class  and  quantity  of 
the  covered  foreign  commodity; 

"(E)  the  specification  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  consignee  will  use  the  covered  for- 
eign commodity;  and 

"(F)  the  identification  of  the  transporter 
of  the  covered  foreign  commodity  from  the 
port  of  entry  to  the  processing  facility  of  the 
consignee:  and 
""(2)  in  the  case  of  the  quarterly  report — 
••(A)  the  information  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1); 

""(B)  the  identification  of  the  end-use  cer- 
tificates currently  held  by  the  consignee; 

"(C)  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the 
covered  foreign  commodity  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  each  of  the  end-use  certificates  iden- 
tified under  subparagraph  (B)  that  was  used 
during  the  quarter: 

""(D)  a  statement  of  the  use  made  during 
the  quarter  by  the  consignee  of  each  quan- 
tity referred  to  in  subparagraph  (C); 

""(E)  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the 
covered  foreign  commodity  that  was  ex- 
ported by  the  consignee  during  the  quarter; 
""(F)  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the 
covered  foreign  commodity  that  was  com- 
mingled with  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  the  disposition  of  the 
commingled  commodities;  and 

"•(G)  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  any 
covered  foreign  commodity  that  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  subsequent  consignee,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  consignee,  and  the  change 
in  end-use. 

"(c)  Sales  Price.— The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire the  importer  or  the  first  consignee  of  a 
covered  foreign  commodity  to  report  to  the 


Secretary  the  sales  price  of  a  covered  foreign 
commodity  that  Is  subject  to  an  end-use  cer- 
tificate issued  under  this  section  if  the  Sec- 
retary considers  the  sales  price  necessary  to 
facilitate  enforcement  of  United  States  trade 
laws  and  international  agreements. 

"(d)  CONFiDENTiALrri-.- In  carrying  out 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such 
actions  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  con- 
fidentiality and  privacy  of  purchasers  of  cov- 
ered foreign  commodities. 

""(e)  Entry  PROHiBrrEo  Unless  End-Use 
Cer-hficate  Presented.— The  Commissioner 
of  Customs  may  not  permit  the  entry  of  a 
covered  foreign  commodity  unless  the  im- 
porter of  record  presents  at  the  time  of  entry 
of  the  covered  foreign  commodity  an  end-use 
certificate  that  complies  with  the  applicable 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"■(f)  PENAL-nES.- 

"■(1)  CUSTO.MS  PENALTIES.— End-use  certifi- 
cates required  under  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  any  other  customs  documentation 
for  purposes  of  applying  the  customs  laws 
that  prohibit  the  entry,  or  the  attempt  to 
enter,  merchandise  by  fraud,  gross  neg- 
ligence, or  negligence.  • 

""(2)  Civil  penalties.— Any  pei"son  who 
knowingly  violates  any  requirement  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
section  is  punishable  by  a  civil  penalty  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 

••(g)  REGULATIONS.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section,  including  regula- 
tions regarding  the  preparation  and  submis- 
sion of  the  quarterly  reports  required  under 
subsection  (a)(2). 

"SEC.  1583.  COMPLIANCE  PROVISIONS. 

"Subsections  (b)  and  (o  of  section  402  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C. 
5662)  shall  apply  to  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  subtitle. 

-SEC.  1584.  SUSPENSION  OR  DEBARMENT  FOR 
USE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  CERTAIN  AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  HEARING.— The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration shall  provide  a  person  with  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  before  suspending  or 
debarring  the  person  from  particifttition  in 
an  agricultural  trade  program  for  using  a 
foreign  agricultural  commodity  in  violation 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  program. 

"(b)  Waiver.— 

""(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  may  waive  the  suspension  or  de- 
barment of  a  person  from  participation  in  an 
agricultural  trade  program  for  using  a  for- 
eign agricultural  commodity  ih  violation  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  thft^rogram  if 
the  person  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Corporation,  that — 

""(A)  the  use  of  the  foreign  agricultural 
commodity  was  unintentional;  and 

"■(B)  the  quantity  of  the  foreign  agricul- 
tural commodity  used  was  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  quantity  of  the  commodity 
involved  in  the  transaction. 

"(2)  Other  penalties.— Any  waiver  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  a  suspen- 
sion or  debarment  of  a  person  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  affect  the  liability  of  the 
person  for  any  other  penalty  imposed  under 
an  agricultural  trade  program  for  the  quan- 
tity of  the  foreign  agricultural  commodity 
involved."". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  February  10.  1993. 
Hon.  Mickey  Kantor, 
U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ambassador  Kantor:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  express  my  extreme  disappointment 
at  the  ruling  of  the  binatlonal  panel  on 
durum  wheat  sales.  Quite  simply,  the  cur- 
rent situation  facing  U.S.  durum  producers 
is  Intolerable.  Since  the  binational  panel's 
ruling  does  nothing  to  reverse  this  situation, 
I  am  writing  to  ask  that  you  publicly  express 
disagreement  with  the  ruling  and  that  you 
take  action  to  modify  those  portions  of  the 
U.S.  Canada  Free  Trade  Agreement  (CFTA) 
that  have  created  unfair  competition  in 
grains  such  as  durum. 

As  you  know  from  our  meeting  February  4. 
Canadian  durum  impgets ,  to  the  United 
States  have  increased  drarrt&tically  since  the 
CFTA  was  signed.  Before  1987.  Canada  sold 
no  durum  in  the  U.S.;  last  year  it  sold  over 
13  million  bushels.  This  flood  of  imports  has 
now  captured  20  percent  of  the  U.S.  durum 
market  and.  based  on  sales  so  far  this  year, 
could  amount  to  well  over  25  percent  in  the 
current  marketing  year.  This  has  had  a 
clear,  negative  impact  on  U.S.  durum  pro- 
ducers. They  have  lost  20  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market,  and  the  price  they  receive  has  been 
dropped  15-20  percent  as  a  direct  result  of  in- 
creased imports  from  Canada.  Over  the  past 
five  years,  this  has  cost  U.S.  durum  growers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

While  they  would  still  hurt,  these  losses 
would  be  understandable  if  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  free,  fair  competition  and  Canadian 
durum  growers  were  simply  more  efficient 
than  U.S.  durum  growers.  But  they  are  not. 
The  Canadian  Free  Trade  Agreement  is  not 
free  trade.  It  is  not  fair  trade.  It's  negotiated 
trade  and  the  Reagan  Administration  lost 
the  negotiation.  There  are  enough  loopholes 
in  the  durum  portion  of  the  agreement  for 
the  Canadians  to  ship  millions  of  unfairly 
subsidized  bushels  of  durum  south,  and  that 
Is  exactly  what  they  are  doing. 

Given  the  existence  of  these  loopholes,  the 
binational  panel's  ruling— while  extremely 
disappointing— is  not  particularly  surprising. 
While  I  disagree  with  the  panel's  interpreta- 
tion of  all  the  terms  it  considered  in  Article 
701.3.  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  in  par- 
ticular to  the  dangerous  precedent  set  in  the 
panel's  ruling  on  transportation  subsidies. 
The  binational  panel  has  ruled  that  these 
transportation  subsidies  should  not  be 
counted  in  determining  whether  Canada  is 
selling  in  the  United  States  below  the  "ac- 
quisition price  *  *  *  plus  any  *  *  *  other  cost 
incurred  by  it  with  respect  to  those  goods" 
(Article  701.3).  Despite  the  plain  language  of 
Article  701.3.  the  panel  has  come  to  the  tor- 
tured conclusion  that,  since  it  is  paid  by  the 
Canadian  government  and  not  the  Canadian 
Wheat  Board,  the  transportation  subsidy 
should  not  be  counted. 

By  misconstruing  the  phrase  "any  cost  in- 
curred by  it"  to  refer  only  to  costs  incurred 
by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  (when  from 
the  context  of  the  entire  Article  701.3  "it" 
clearly  refers  instead  to  each  Party  to  the 
agreement,  or  the  Canadian  government  as  a 
whole),  the  panel  has  completely  changed 
the  meaning  of  Article  701.3  in  a  manner  that 
would  allow  virtually  unlimited  subsidies  to 
Canadian  agricultural  exports.  Under  this  in- 
terpretation, the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  can 
sell  durum  in  the  United  States  at  a  price 
significantly  below  Canada's  actual  costs  so 
long  as  the  Canadians  subsidize  the  sales 
through  some  entity  other  than  the  Wheat 
Board.  This  part  of  the  ruling  flies  in  the 


face  of  a  common  sense  interpretation  of  the 
article,  and  if  allowed  to  stand  could  have 
disastrous  consequences  for  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  subject  to  Canadian  competi- 
tion. I  urge  you  to  register  your  strongest 
disagreement  to  this  ruling  and  the  panel's 
interpretation  in  general. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  problems  with 
the  ruling  stem  from  mistakes  made  by  the 
Reagan' Administration  in  negotiating  the 
agreement  itself.  In  particular,  there  are  two 
aspects  of  the  agreement  that  lead  directly 
to  unfair  competition.  First,  the  agreement 
specifically  exempted  subsidies  for  east- 
bound  grain  transported  under  the  Canadian 
Western  Grain  Transportation  Act  from  the 
calculation  of  Canadian  producer  subsidies. 
This  means  that  Canadian  farmers  only  a 
few  miles  north  of  North  Dakota  durum 
growers  ship  their  grain  to  Great  Lakes 
ports  at  less  than  one-third  the  cost  facing 
North  Dakota  farmers.  There  is  no  way 
American  farmers  can  compete  with  a  sub- 
sidy of  this  magnitude.  Yet.  because  it  is  not 
counted  as  a  subsidy  under  the  agreement. 
American  farmers  cannot  export  one  bushel 
of  durum  to  Canada. 

Second,  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board  mar- 
kets all  Canadian  wheat  without  price  trans- 
parency in  its  transactions.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
the  Wheat  Board  is  providing  de  facto  sub- 
sides to  Canadian  grain  exports  by  selling 
below  cost  in  some  markets  and  making  up 
these  losses  in  other  markets.  In  general, 
this  means  that  Canadian  grains  are  captur- 
ing markets  that  were  once  ours  by  under- 
cutting U.S.  market  prices.  Because  this  is 
done  in  secret,  though,  the  U.S.  is  unable  to 
fight  these  subsidies  through  its  own  export 
programs.  In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  durum  mar- 
ket, as  the  panel  itself  noted,  this  secret 
pricing  practice  means  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  Canada  has  sold  durum 
below  its  costs. 

To  add  insult  to  injury.  Canadian  grains 
are  almost  certainly  receiving  the  benefits  of 
U.S.  export  programs  such  as  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program.  Once  Canadian  grain 
enters  the  U.S..  there  is  currently  no  way  of 
tracking  its  end  use.  Instead,  it  becomes 
mixed  with  U.S.  grains.  Then,  when  the  U.S. 
uses  EEP  subsidies  to  counter  unfair  foreign 
subsidies  in  the  third  markets.  Canadian 
grain  inevitably  gets  Included,  despite  the 
legal  requirement  that  only  U.S.  products 
may  receive  export  assistance. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  Canada's  use  of 
transportation  subsidies  and  a  secretive  pric- 
ing mechanism  to  destroy  U.S.  grain  mar- 
kets. Canada  cannot  continue  to  have  it  both 
ways:  either  it  must  stop  providing  these 
transportation  subsidies,  or  the  subsidies 
must  count  under  the  agreement.  And  if  we 
are  to  ensure  that  Canada  is  living  up  to  its 
obligations  under  the  agreement  and  is  not 
using  unfair  competition  in  world  markets, 
the  United  States  must  have  access  to  Cana- 
dian Wheat  Board  pricing  information. 

I  urge  you  to  use  the  side  agreements  to  be 
negotiated  in  connection  with  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA) 
to  re-open  the  CFTA  and  address  these  is- 
sues. We  cannot  allow  flawed,  unfair  provi- 
sions of  the  CFTA  to  extend  to  the  NAFTA 
and  undercut  U.S.  grain  growers  in  Mexican 
markets  as  well  as  our  own.  I  further  urge 
you  to  ask  President  Clinton  to  support  leg- 
islation I  will  introduce  in  the  near  future  to 
impose  end-use  certificates  on  Canadian 
grains  to  ensure  that  they  are  not  re-ex- 
ported with  American  taxpayer  assistance. 


Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  these 
matters. 

Sincerely. 

Kent  Conrad. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Washington.  DC.  February  12, 1993. 
Hon.  Kent  Conrad. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Conrad:  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  meet  with  you  and  your  colleagues  on 
February  4  regarding  grain  imports  from 
Canada.  Thank  you  also  for  your  letter  of 
February  10.  1993.  on  the  same  subject.  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  your  concern  about 
the  impact  on  U.S.  farmers  of  imports  of  Ca- 
nadian grain  is  receiving  my  full  attention. 

When  I  met  with  Canadian  Trade  Minister 
Michael  Wilson  on  February  8.  I  emphasized 
to  him  the  extreme  importance  I  attach  to 
addressing  this  issue  and  to  ensuring  that 
Canadian  grain  is  not  unfairly  traded  into 
the  U.S.  market. 

That  same  day.  as  you  know,  we  received 
the  final  report  of  the  dispute  settlement 
panel  on  durum  wheat.  Like  you.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  the  panel  did  not  agree  with 
our  arguments  regarding  the  scope  of  "acqui- 
sition costs"  under  the  U.S. -Canada  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (CFTA).  Unfortunately, 
the  panel  appears  to  have  relied  heavily  upon 
statements  made  on  the  public  record  by 
former  U.S.  government  officials  during  the 
negotiation  of  the  CFTA  and  the  enactment 
of  the  implementing  legislation.  These  state- 
ments supported  Canada's  contention  that 
the  negotiators  had  intended  a  narrow  view 
of  acquisition  cost. 

I  was  also  disappointed  that  the  panel  de- 
clined to  make  a  finding  at  this  time  as  to 
whether  Canada  has  sold  durum  wheat  for 
export  to  the  United  States  at  below  the  ac- 
quisition cost  since  the  adoption  of  the 
CFTA.  The  panel  was  reluctant  to  cite  Can- 
ada for  violating  the  CFTA  on  the  basis  of 
constructed  data  provided  by  the  United 
States  rather  than  actual  data,  particularly 
given  the  sharp  disagreement  between  the 
parties  over  the  proper  interpretation  of  Ar- 
ticle 701.3. 

Other  elements  of  the  panel  report,  how- 
ever, may  be  useful  in  our  effort  to  prevent 
unfair  sales.  Specifically,  the  panel's  rec- 
ommendation that  Canada  submit  to  audits 
of  its  wheat  sales  by  an  independent  auditor 
can  finally  provide  some  needed  trans- 
parency. I  understand  that  this  will  be  the 
first  time  Canada  has  agreed  that  the  Cana- 
dian Wheat  Board  must  open  its  books  by 
disclosing  cost  and  price  data  concerning  its 
U.S.  sales  to  an  impartial  outside  auditor  to 
determine  compliance  with  the  CFTA.  The 
auditor  will  have  access  to  all  relevant  docu- 
ments and  will  report  its  findings  to  a  work- 
ing group,  composed  of  officials  from  both 
governments.  We  will  not  only  have  an  inde- 
pendent assessment  based  on  definitive  in- 
formation, but  we  also  believe  that  the  peri- 
odic audits  will  encourage  the  CWB  to  strict- 
ly abide  by  the  Agreement  in  the  future.  The 
first  audit,  which  can  be  conducted  as  early 
as  this  .June,  is  to  cover  all  sales  since  Janu- 
ary 1.  1989.  when  the  CFTA  went  into  effect. 

The  grains  issue  will  be  on  the  agenda  for 
my  next  meeting  with  Minister  Wilson  in 
mid-March.  In  the  meantime.  I  assure  you 
that  I  will  continue  to  give  this  issue  my 
close  personal  attention,  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  and  your  colleagues  to  ex- 
plore what  further  can  be  done. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  Kantor. 


By  Mr.   ROTH  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Breaux,  and  Mr. 
Lautenberg): 
S.  446.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January 
1,  1996.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  tamoxifen  citrate;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 
tamoxifen  citrate  Dim-  SUSPENSION  act  of 

1993 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  rein- 
state and  extend  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on  tamoxifen  citrate. 
Tamoxifen  is  used  by  thousands  of 
women  in  the  treatment  of  breast  can- 
cer and  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  drugs  in  preventing  its 
recurrence.  This  critically  important 
drug  is  imported  in  bulk  and  then  made 
into  tablet  form  under  the  brand  name 
of  Nolvedex.  The  final  product  is  manu- 
factured in  my  home  State  of  Delaware 
by  the  Zeneca  Pharmaceuticals  Group, 
which  is  formerly  known  as  ICI  Phar- 
maceuticals. I  am  pleased  that  Sen- 
ators Bradley.  Breaux,  and  Lauten- 
berg have  joined  me  in  introducing 
this  duty  suspension  bill. 

The  statistics  on  breast  cancer  are 
sobering.  It  is  the  second  leading  cause 
of  cancer  death  in  women.  Out  of  an  es- 
timated 170,000-180.000  women  who  will 
be  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  this 
year.  46.000  will  die  from  it  over  the 
next  12  months.  However,  improved  de- 
tection and  treatment  methodologies 
have  helped  us  gain  some  ground  in  our 
fight  against  this  terrible  disease.  The 
5-year  survival  rate  for  localized  breast 
cancer  has  risen  from  78  percent  in  the 
1940's  to  93  percent  today.  Although  re- 
search has  not  yielded  a  cure  for  breast 
cancer,  steps  have  clearly  been  made  to 
increase  women's  chance  of  survival. 

Tamoxifen,  which  has  been  used  to 
treat  breast  cancer  in  the  United 
States  since  1978,  has  been  one  bright 
spot  in  this  otherwise  sober  picture. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  that  women 
who  are  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer 
and  are  given  tamoxifen  have  reduced 
by  40  percent  their  chances  of  getting 
this  dreadful  disease  again.  This  drug 
may  also  prevent  breast  cancer  from 
developing  in  healthy  women;  an  ongo- 
ing 5-year  Federal  study  is  focusing  on 
whether  this  is  indeed  the  case.  As 
stated  by  Bernardine  Healy,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
[NIH],  "(t)he  most  effective  treatment 
for  breast  cancer  is  the  prevention  of 
breast  cancer." 

The  extension  of  the  duty  suspension 
on  tamoxifen  will  decrease  the  overall 
costs  associated  with  the  production  of 
this  drug.  In  so  doing,  it  will  help 
Zeneca  Pharmaceuticals  continue  its 
pledge  to  sustain  programs  such  as  its 
Patient  Assistance  Program,  which 
provides  tamoxifen  free  of  charge  to 
women  who  cannot  afford  it.  Under 
this  program,  $40  million  worth  of 
tamoxifen  has  been  distributed  to 
35,000  women.  The  duty  suspension 
should     also     help     Zeneca     Pharma- 


ceuticals continue  its  commitment  to 
limit  drug  price  increases  to  no  greater 
than  the  National  Consumer  Price 
Index  [CPI].  I  look  forward  to  early  and 
favorable  action  on  this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  suspension  on  the 
duty  of  tamoxifen  citrate,  a  drug  used 
to  treat  breast  cancer  patients.  Iden- 
tical legislation  has  been  introduced  on 
the  House  side  as  H.R.  466  by  Congress- 
man MOAKLEY. 

In  1978,  ICI  Americas  Inc.,  a  company 
that  has  several  plants  in  New  Jersey, 
brought  tamoxifen  citrate  to  the  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States.  According  to 
the  International  Trade  Commission, 
no  comparable  drug  exists  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Tamoxifen  is  used  in  con- 
junction with  chemotherapy  after 
breast  cancer  surgery. 

This  year  alone,  breast  cancer  will 
touch  the  lives  of  180.000  of  our  moth- 
ers, sisters,  daughters,  coworkers,  and 
friends.  According  to  the  National  Can- 
cer Care  Foundation,  Inc.,  one  out  of 
every  nine  American  women  will  de- 
velop breast  cancer  in  their  lifetimes. 
ICI  Americas  Inc.  has  lent  their  sup- 
port to  addressing  this  national  trag- 
edy. 

Because  breast  cancer  does  not  dis- 
criminate along  economic  lines,  ICI 
Americas  Inc.  has  established  a  Patient 
Assistance  Program  through  which 
over  25,000  lower  income  women  from 
every  state  have  received  Tamoxifen. 
In  1991.  ICI  donated  close  to  $8  million 
worth  of  Tamoxifen  to  women  who 
could  not  otherwise  afford  it.  They  also 
have  used  the  proceeds  from  this  duty 
suspension  to  fund  a  7-year  research 
program  testing  the  use  of  tamoxifen 
as  a  breast  care  prevention  drug.  I 
commend  the  efforts  of  ICI  Americas 
Inc.  to  save  future  generations  of 
women  from  suffering  from  this  dis- 
ease.* 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  Senate  colleagues  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  legislation 
which  joins  the  battle  against  breast 
cancer  by  renewing  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  a  critical  element  of  a  drug 
used  in  this  fight. 

Taxmoxifen  citrate  is  a  component  of 
an  important  drug  which  has  shown 
great  promise  in  fighting  breast  can- 
cer. Not  only  is  this  drug  critical  to 
the  successful  treatment  of  breast  can- 
cer, but  it  also  has  shown  great  poten- 
tial as  a  preventative  measure  against 
this  terrible  disease  and  several  other 
diseases  which  affect  women. 

Tamoxifen  citrate  is  not  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  drug  con- 
sequently must  be  imported  into  this 
country  and  is  therefore  ordinarily 
subject  to  U.S.  tariff.  I  support  renewal 
of  this  particular  tariff  suspension  be- 
cause this  suspension  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  American  business  and 
more  importantly  suspension  of  this 
tariff  would  directly  contribute  to  the 


fight  against  breast  cancer  both 
through  aiding  free  dispensation  pro- 
grams and  through  encouraging  addi- 
tional research. 

Once  again.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  important  legislation  and  urge  my 
fellow  colleagues  to  join  in  this  cause.* 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  suspend  duties 
on  tamoxifen  citrate,  a  drug  used  pre- 
dominately to  treat  breast  cancer  pa- 
tients. Senator  Bradley  and  I  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  1989. 

Tamoxifen  citrate  is  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  bulk  form,  and 
converted  into  tablets  by  ICI  Pharma- 
ceuticals in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  International  Trade 
Commission,  no  comparable  drug  is 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  breast  cancer  is  the  most 
common  type  of  cancer  in  women.  Hav- 
ing experienced  cancer  in  my  own  fam- 
ily, I  know  the  terrible  toll  this  disease 
can  take.  Tamoxifen  citrate  has  been 
proven  to  delay  recurrence  of  breast 
cancer  in  women  who  have  exhibited 
early  stages  of  the  disease.  In  addition, 
a  2-year  course  of  tamoxifen  increases 
the  10-year  survival  rate  by  8  percent 
above  surgery  alone. 

In  1978,  ICI  Pharmaceuticals  devel- 
oped a  patient  assistance  program  so 
women  who  could  not  afford  this  drug 
would  receive  it  free  of  charge.  Since 
the  program  began,  over  33,000  women 
have  received  over  $25  million  of 
tamoxifen  citrate. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure.* 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Akaka,  and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  447.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  policies  with  respect 
to  those  territories  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

INSULAR  AREAS  POLICY  ACT 

*  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
similar  to  a  bill,  S.  2959.  which  I  intro- 
duced last  year  to  develap  and  imple- 
ment policies  with  respect  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States:  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  'Virgin  Islands, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  I  believe 
that  such  legislation  is  needed  because 
the  way  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment currently  develops  and  imple- 
ments policies  with  respect  to  the  ter- 
ritories is  outdated  and  ineffective. 
The  reason  for  this  problem  is  simple — 
the  islands  have  undergone  substantial 
political,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  recent  decades,  but  the  Fed- 
eral institutions  responsible  for  terri- 
torial policy  development  and  imple- 
mentation have  not  kept  pace  with  this 
development. 

Historically,  the  territories  were  ad- 
ministered as  agencies  of  the  Federal 
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Government,  with  the  Governor  and 
other  top  officials  serving:  as  Federal 
officials  appointed  in  Weishington  DC. 
Today,  however,  the  territories  have 
achieved  a  substantial  degree  of  local 
self-government  including  locally 
elected  Governors  and  legislatures.  In 
fact,  the  territorial  governments  are 
essentially  State-like  in  their  char- 
acter. Unfortunately,  the  institutions 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  were 
intended  to  deal  with  the  territories  re- 
main concentrated  and  isolated  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
chosen  as  the  lead  agency  for  the  is- 
land territories  because  of  its  tradi- 
tional role  as  the  administering  agency 
for  territories  in  the  continental  Unit- 
ed States.  Interior  had  been  selected 
for  this  administrative  role  because  of 
its  control  over  the  use  and  disposal  of 
public  lands,  a  fundamental  factor  in 
territorial  economic  development.  In 
the  case  of  the  island  territories,  how- 
ever, there  is  generally  little  land 
under  Interior  jurisdiction,  and  the  In- 
teriors  leadership  has,  therefore,  been 
less  than  ideal. 

The  concentration  of  territorial  pol- 
icy making  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  leads  to  other  difficulties 
as  well.  First  of  all,  many  of  the  nu- 
merous Federal  programs  that  have 
been  established  within  the  past  few 
decades,  and  those  of  particular  inter- 
est to  the  islands,  are  not  under  Interi- 
ors  jurisdiction.  For  example,  tourism, 
marine  fisheries,  and  economic  devel- 
opment assistance  programs  are  all 
found  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

In  other  cases.  Congress  provides  spe- 
cial treatment  for  the  application  of 
Federal  programs  in  the  islands  in 
order  to  respond  to  local  conditions. 
For  example:  Tax,  trade,  immigration, 
labor  and  environmental  laws  are  ap- 
plied differently  in  the  islands.  When 
there  is  a  need  to  recommend  or  sup- 
port such  special  treatment  within  the 
administration,  the  island  govern- 
ments look  to  Interior.  Unfortunately, 
Interior  finds  itself  in  a  weak  and  iso- 
lated position  when  advocating  special 
treatment  for  the  islands.  Other  agen- 
cies generally  discount  Interiors  views 
regarding  non-Interior  programs,  and 
they  often  give  the  islands  a  low  prior- 
ity when  allocating  program  resources. 

Finally,  certain  Federal  agencies, 
particularly  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense,  have  substantial  interests 
in  the  islands,  but  they  have  no  reli- 
able institutional  process  to  assure 
that  their  interests  are  integrated  into 
Interiors  policies. 

One  fact  most  clearly  demonstrates 
the  problem  which  Interior  has  had  in 
developing  and  implementing  terri- 
torial policies.  In  1986,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302  of  Public  Law  99-239,  Congress 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  a  Pa- 
cific  noncontiguous   areas   policy,    in- 


cluding recommendations  on  ways  to 
accomplish  such  a  policy.  Today — 7 
years  later — no  such  report  has  been 
submitted. 

When  I  introduced  S.  2959  last  year,  I 
stated  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
move  the  bill  in  the  closing  months  of 
the  102d  Congress.  Instead,  I  wanted  to 
give  the  island  governments  and  the 
administration  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  bill  before  scheduling  hear- 
ings. While  it  is  too  early  to  have  re- 
ceived formal  comments  from  the  new 
administration,  the  incoming  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  made  it  clear 
in  his  initial  appearances  before  the 
Congress  that,  while  he  is  willing  to 
consider  the  issue  of  reorganization,  he 
is  not  prepared  to  take  an  approach 
that  would  reduce  the  Departments  ju- 
risdiction over  these  issues.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  has  been  modified  from  last 
year's  proposal  partly  in  response  to 
the  Secretary's  concerns. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
establish  an  interagency  Insular  Areas 
Policy  Council,  chaired  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  including 
the  Secretaries,  or  appropriate  des- 
ignees, of  State,  Defense,  Commerce, 
Treasury,  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Agriculture,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  and  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Council  would 
be  charged  with  reviewing  and  coordi- 
nating the  activities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies in  the  islands;  determining  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  the  islands  in  U.S.  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  U.S.  policies  on  the  islands;  con- 
sidering policy  recommendations  of 
Council  members;  and  proposing  poli- 
cies to  the  President  and  Congress. 

This  legislation  specifies  the  role  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
chairing  the  Council  and  in  managing 
the  development  and  implementation 
of  a  coordinated  Federal  territorial 
policy.  These  duties  are  to  be  accom- 
plished largely  through  the  process  of 
developing  and  submitting  to  the  Coun- 
cil, President  and  Congress,  an  annual 
■'State  of  the  Islands  "  report.  The  re- 
port would  be  drafted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  circulated  to  the 
island  governments  for  comment  and 
would  then  serve  as  a  basis  for  Council 
discussions.  Once  approved  by  the 
Council  and  the  President,  the  final  re- 
port would  serve  as  a  statement  of  Fed- 
eral policy  objectives,  and  as  a  guide 
for  policy  implementation  by  Federal 
agencies  and  the  Congress. 

Finally,  this  legislation  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  to  use  the  per- 
sonnel and  services  of  other  Federal 
agencies  in  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  the  island  ter- 
ritories. Other  Federal  agencies  are  di- 
rected to  cooperate  in  making  such 
personnel  and  services  available,  pro- 


vided the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  re- 
imburse nonsalary  and  base  benefit 
costs.  These  provisions  are  intended  to 
foster  interagency  coordination  by  re- 
quiring greater  exchange  and  coopera- 
tion between  agency  personnel.  This 
exchange  of  personnel  will  expand 
other  agency's  awareness  and  experi- 
ence with  the  special  circumstances 
which  exist  in  the  islands,  and  will 
thus  improve  overall  Federal-terri- 
torial relations. 

The  outgoing  administration  did  not 
transmit  any  views  on  last  year's  pro- 
posal, but  I  have  received  initial,  and 
generally  favorable,  comments  on  last 
year's  bill  from  the  island  govern- 
ments. Copies  of  these  initial  com- 
ments follow  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  administer- 
ing the  islands,  as  in  the  past.  Interi- 
or's new  role  in  territorial  policy  must 
be,  first,  to  coordinate  the  Federal 
Government's  response  to  the  requests 
of  the  territories  to  modify  or  fine  tune 
the  applicability  of  specific  Federal 
programs  in  the  islands:  and  second,  to 
coordinate  the  Federal  Government's 
response  to  territorial  requests  for  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  nature  of 
their  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Nearly  all  of  the  territories  are  cur- 
rently debating  fundamental  change  in 
their  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government.  Guam  is  seeking  a  Com- 
monwealth status,  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  is  en- 
gaged in  discussions  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 902  of  their  covenant  with  the 
United  States,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
has  scheduled  a  political  status  ref- 
erendum for  this  coming  November.  A 
well-coordinated  interagency  approach 
is  necessary  if  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  develop  a  coherent  Federal  re- 
sponse to  these  island's  requests  for 
fundamental  change  in  their  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States. 

With  a  new  administration  assuming 
the  controls  of  Government  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  rethink  and  improve 
Federal-territorial  relations.  The  end 
of  the  cold  war  and  a  realignment  of 
the  Nation's  military  posture  offers  an 
opportunity  to  reexamine  fundamental 
assumptions  about  Federal-territorial 
relations,  and  to  develop  and  consider 
new  approaches  to  these  relations.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  island 
leaders,  the  administration,  particu- 
larly the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Bruce  Babbitt,  and  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  to  update  the  way  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  devel- 
ops and  implements  territorial  policy. 
Only  then,  will  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  able  to  properly  respond  to  the 
concerns  and  requests  of  those  citizens 
who  live  in  the  territories. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  letters  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ais  follows: 

S.  447 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
referred  to  as  the  "Insular  Areas  Policy 
Act". 

Sec  2.  Definitions.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act: 

<1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior; 

(2)  the  term  "insular  area"  means  the  ter- 
ritories of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (Palau)  until 
such  time  as  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  is  terminated:  and 

(3)  the  term  "Council"  means  the  Insular 
Areas  Policy  Council  as  established  under 
section  3  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  Insular  Areas  Policy  Council.— 
(a)  In  order  to  coordinate  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  the  in- 
sular areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary, there  is  hereby  established  an  Insular 
Areas  Policy  Council. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
following  Federal  officials  or  their  designees: 
the  Secretaries  of  State.  Defense,  Commerce, 
Treasury.  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Agriculture.  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, EMucation.  Veterans  Affairs,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy, the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  the  Chairman  may  request 
the  participation  of  any  other  Federal  agen- 
cy in  the  work  of  the  Council. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  such  time  as 
the  Chairman  may  request,  but  not  less 
often  than  twice  a  year  to: 

(1)  review  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  other  Federal  agencies 
with  respect  to  the  insular  areas; 

(2)  identify  Federal  funding  priorities  with 
respect  to  the  insular  areas; 

(3)  review  and  approve,  with  any  modifica- 
tions decided  upon  by  the  Council,  the 
"State  of  the  Islands"  report  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  this  bill; 

(4)  determine  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Insular  areas  in  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  effects  of 
such  policy  on  those  areas; 

(5)  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  regarding  the  in- 
sular areas  as  they  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate: and 

(6)  consider  any  other  appropriate  matters 
which  Council  Members  may  suggest. 

Sec  4.  Report.— (a)  The  President  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  a  "State  of  the  Is- 
lands" report  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Report")  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  with  programs  op- 
erating in  the  insular  areas  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  on  such  activities  no 
later  than  November  15  of  each  year.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  a 
draft  of  the  Report  and  submit  such  draft  to 
the  head  of  government  of  each  of  the  insu- 
lar areas  for  comment.  The  Secretary  shall 


then  submit  the  Report,  with  such  changes 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  Insular 
Areas  Policy  Council  along  with  the  com- 
ments which  he  has  received  from  the  insu- 
lar area  governments  for  review  no  later 
than  January  15  of  each  year.  After  consider- 
ation by  the  Council,  the  Report  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  President,  with  any  modi- 
fications decided  upon  by  the  Council,  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

(C)  For  each  of  the  insular  areas  the  Report 
shall  include  data  summarizing  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  conditions  and  trends 
through  the  preceding  fiscal  years;  a  state- 
ment of  current  policy  issues,  foreseeable  fu- 
ture developments,  and  recommended  short- 
term  and  long-term  policy  objectives.  The 
report  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
information  for  each  insular  area  on:  popu- 
lation; immigration  and  emigration;  public 
health:  crime  and  law  enforcement;  public 
infrastructure  including  utilities,  transpor- 
tation and  communications;  housing;  in- 
come; private  sector  activities  and  develop- 
ment potential;  employment:  education  and 
training:  the  fiscal  position  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment; amounts  and  uses  of  Federal  direct 
and  indirect  assistance  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  tax  and  trade  policies;  the  effi- 
ciency of  local  government;  international 
obligations  or  undertakings  regarding  the 
area:  compliance  with  legislative  mandates: 
a  summary  of  any  relevant  Federal  agency 
reports  or  audits;  the  applicability  or  inap- 
plicability of  Federal  statutory  and  adminis- 
trative actions  and  their  effect;  the  effec- 
tiveness and  delivery  of  Federal  programs: 
significant  differences  in  the  treatment  of 
the  area  or  its  residents  under  any  Federal 
policy  or  program  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  the  States  or  their  citizens,  including  the 
statutory  basis  for  such  treatment,  the  pur- 
poses therefor,  and  the  effects  thereof:  and 
such  information  as  is  relevant  to  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of  Microne- 
sia under  Public  Law  99-239.  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Palau  after  termination  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  Report 
shall  clearly  state  the  policy  objectives  of 
the  President  with  regard  to  each  of  the  in- 
sular areas,  together  with  the  specific  pro- 
posals needed  to  accomplish  such  policy  ob- 
jectives. 

Sec  5.  Dlties  of  the  Secretary.- The 
Secretary  shall: 

(a)  provide  Federal  agencies  with  such  in- 
formation and  advice  as  may  be  necessary  to 
structure  Federal  programs,  laws,  or  regula- 
tions affecting  any  insular  area  to  the  politi- 
cal, social,  cultural  and  economic  conditions 
in  such  insular  area  to  further  the  objective 
of  such  program,  law.  or  regulation  and  to 
prevent  or  reduce  any  adverse  effect  upon 
such  insular  area; 

(b)  inform  the  local  government  of  any  in- 
sular area  of  any  Federal  action  which  would 
significantly  affect  such  insular  area;  solicit 
the  comments  and  recommendations  of  such 
local  government  and  provide  those  com- 
ments and  recommendations  together  with 
the  Secretary's  analysis  and  advice  to  the 
head  of  the  Department  or  Agency  proposing 
such  action;  and 

(c)  in  consultation  with  the  governments 
of  the  insular  areas,  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  priorities  for,  and  the  levels  of 
Federal  assistance  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
including  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  allocation  of  funds  among  the  various 
agencies  with  responsibilities  in  any  of  the 
insular  areas  and  on  the  appropriate  level  of 
activity  by  each  such  agency  in  order  to 
achieve  Federal  policy  objectives. 


Sec  6.  Use  of  Federal  Agencies.— To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  use  the  personnel  and  serv- 
ices of  other  Federal  agencies  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
insular  areas.  The  head  of  each  Federal  agen- 
cy is  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  make  such  personnel  and  serv- 
ices available  as  the  Secretary  may  request. 
The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  other  Federal 
agencies  for  the  cost  of  the  use  of  personnel 
and  services  except  for  the  cost  of  salary  and 
base  benefits,  unless  such  costs  are  author- 
ized to  be  provided  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis. 

Sec  7.  Althorization.— There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Virgin    Islands    of    the    UNrrED 
States.  Office  of  the  Governor. 

St.  Thomas.  VI.  May  3. 1989. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  29,  1989  transmitting 
draft  legislation  on  the  creation  of  the  new 
Interagency  Office  of  Insular  Affairs. 

After  reviewing  the  proposal.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  full  support  for  the  intent  of 
its  provisions,  with  a  few  modifications. 

First.  I  would  recommend  that  the  word 
"oversight"  be  added  to  the  language  which 
states  in  the  draft  that  the  administrator  of 
the  new  office  would  have  "jurisdiction" 
over  the  "populations"  of  the  areas.  The  new 
language  would  read  "oversight  jurisdiction" 
over  the  population  of  the  areas,  and  is  more 
reflective  of  the  modem  realities  of  increas- 
ing self-government  for  the  territories. 

Consistent  with  the  proposed  change.  I 
would  also  recommend  that  the  language 
contained  in  the  proposal  which  refers  to 
"the  insular  areas  under  the  responsibility  of 
the  administrator"  be  amended  to  read  "the 
insular  areas  under  the  oversight  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  administrator". 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  you  have  done 
in  creating  this  measure  and  please  let  me 
know  if  I  can  be  of  assistance  as  this  pro- 
posal goes  through  the  legislative  review 
process  in  the  Congress. 
Cordially. 

Alexander  A.  Farrelly, 

Governor. 

Terrftory  of  Guam, 
Agana,  Guam.  August  21.  1992. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Hafa  Adai  Mr.  Chairman:  Warmest  re- 
gards from  the  Territory  of  Guam.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  consider  S.  2959.  Insular 
Areas  Policy  Act.  before  Senate  hearings  are 
scheduled  to  begin  next  year. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  insular  areas,  and  in 
particular  those  in  the  Pacific  (Guam,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
and  American  Samoa)  each  have  unique  geo- 
graphic and  cultural  characteristics  that 
separate  us  from  one  another  and  from  the 
states.  It  is  due  to  these  unique  differences 
that  Guam  has  continuously  requested  to  be 
consulted  on  matters  affecting  our  political, 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  development 
in  order  that  equitable  solutions  can  be  for- 
mulated to  reduce  the  negative  impact  ensu- 
ing from  foreign  and  domestic  policies.  This 
Act  would  give  us  the  assurance  that  the  in- 
terest of  territorial  governments  are  inte- 
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grated  in  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  policies  and  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Because  of  the  Act's  potential  positive  im- 
pact, please  be  assured  that  serious  atten- 
tion and  effort  will  be  directed  in  the  review 
of  S.  2959.  We  will  provide  our  comments  as 
soon  as  our  review  has  been  completed.  It  is 
my  hope  that  through  a  united  effort,  a  true 
democratic  partnership  can  be  established. 
Thank  you  once  again  for  the  opportunity  to 
review  and  comment  on  the  proposed  Insular 
Areas  Policy  Act. 
Slnseramente. 

Frank  F.  Blas, 
Achng  Governor  of  Guam. 

Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  Office  of  the 
Governor. 

Capitol  Hill.  Saipan.  December  11.  1992. 
Re:  Insular  Area  Policy  Act— Your  November 

19.  1992  Letter. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  taking  the  initiative  on  policy  re- 
form. We  look  forward  to  testifying  before 
your  Committee  when  you  re-introduce  S. 
2959  in  the  103rd  Congress. 

There  certainly  is  a  need  to  re-organize  the 
way  the  Federal  Government  develops  and 
implements  policies  and  programs  with  re- 
spect to  the  U.S.  affiliated  islands.  I  have  re- 
quested my  staff  to  thoroughly  analyze  your 
legislative  proposal.  Generally,  we  support 
the  intent  and  general  principles  advanced 
by  the  bill.  More  details  and  specific  com- 
ments will  be  supplied. 

You  understand  well  the  problems  and  as- 
piration of  the  U.S.  Flag  Islands.  We  deeply 
appreciate  your  support  for  the  island  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  political  family.  You  have 
been  a  great  supporter  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  (CNMI). 

Lastly,  we  offer  congratulations  for  the 
Democratic  victory  at  the  last  national  elec- 
tion. We  know  that  this  victory  should 
translate  into  real  progress  as  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress  are  offered  the  ad- 
vantages of  unified  leadership. 

My  best  regards  during  this  blessed  holiday 
season.  Again,  we  will  get  back  to  you  with 
more   detailed   comments   on   your   inspired 
legislation.  Thank  you  for  thinking  of  us. 
Sincerely, 

Lorenzo  I.  De  Leon  Guerrero, 

Governor. 

Republic  of  Palau, 
Office  of  the  President. 
Koror.  RP.  January  13.  1993. 
Re  S.  2959. 

Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  1  am  in  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  November  19.  1992.  which  in- 
cluded S.  2959  and  your  comments  on  same. 
I  have  carefully  reviewed  these  documents 
and  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  share  my 
thoughts  in  this  important  area  with  you. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  comments  by 
noting  that  the  Republic  of  Palau  is  very  ap- 
preciative of  the  special  relationship  which 
has  evolved  between  our  two  nations  over 
the  last  fifty  years.  With  assistance  from  the 
United  States  we  have  been  able  to  develop  a 
unique  system  of  government  which  com- 
bines a  progressive  democratic  spirit  with 
our  own  rich  heritage  of  traditional  customs. 

Your  comments  display  an  admirable  sen- 
sitivity to  the  issues  which  face  the  insular 


areas  and  the  fact  that  fundamental  changes 
"have  occurred  in  the  islands  and  in  Federal- 
Territorial  relations."  Over  the  last  fifteen 
years  we  in  the  Republic  of  Palau  have  seen 
the  ratification  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
formation  of  a  Constitutional  Government. 
These  developments  have  been  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
pursuant  to  which  the  governments  of  the 
insular  areas  are  to  be  encouraged  to  develop 
"self-government  or  independence"  and 
"economic  advancement  and  self-suffi- 
ciency." 

The  enunciated  policy  of  S.  2959,  to  pro- 
mote the  "political,  social,  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  insular  areas  .  .  .  consist- 
ent with  their  cultural  values,  to  the  levels 
enjoyed  by  the  several  States  and  to  recog- 
nize the  unique  character  of  insular  areas 
.  .  ."  is  a  policy  which  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port and  which  is  clearly  in  accord  with  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Interior  to  micro- 
manage  the  insular  areas.  This  tendency, 
while  perhaps  admirably  motivated,  is  ulti- 
mately inimical  to  the  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ment and  stifiing  to  the  development  of  self- 
government.  S.  2959  appears  to  recognize  this 
limitation  in  the  way  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  relates  to  the  insular  areas 
and  proposes  positive  steps  to  alleviate  this 
problem. 

I  plan  on  being  in  Washington  later  this 
month  for  President  Clinton's  inauguration 
and  would  enjoy  meeting  with  you  to  discuss 
S.  2959  and  the  future  relationship  between 
our  two  nations. 
Sincerely. 

KUNIWO  NAKAMURA, 

President.  Republic  of  Palau. 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  chairman  of  the  En- 
ergy and  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Johnston,  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Insular  Areas  Policy  Act. 

If  implemented,  the  legislation  would 
significantly  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exercise 
his  responsibilities  over  the  territories 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  It  should 
also  assist  in  the  overall  coordination 
of  the  multitude  of  Federal  programs 
which  are  applicable  in  the  islands  and 
will  help  to  alleviate  the  problems 
which  the  territories  have  experienced 
when  Federal  agencies  attempt  to  im- 
plement programs  which  are  ill-suited 
to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  is- 
lands. 

I  would  note  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  which  the  President 
could  not  initiate  on  his  own.  Hope- 
fully the  administration  will  do  so 
after  it  has  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
measure  and  solicit  comments  from 
the  territories.  I  know  that  there  are 
more  ambitious  proposals  floating 
around  which  would  attempt  a  major 
reorganization,  but  I  think  those  ideas 
are  premature.  Secretary  Babbitt  has 
assured  the  committee  that  he  intends 
to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  territories.  Before  we 
embark  on  a  reorganization  with  un- 
certain prospects,  I  think  we  should 
give  the  Secretary  an  opportunity  and 
some  support.  This  measure  would  ac- 
complish that.* 


By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 

S.  448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  addi- 
tional certification  requirements  for  certain 
licenses  and  permits,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

hydropower  and  other  federal  PERMrrs 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
put  power  back  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. Over  and  over  the  past  few  months. 
Americans  have  said  they  want  deci- 
sions affecting  their  lives  made  closer 
to  home,  not  in  Washington.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  will  empower 
local  people  to  protect  their  environ- 
ment. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
introduce  today  will  clarify  that  States 
may  condition  Federal  licenses  and 
permits  as  they  see  fit  to  meet  the 
State's  water  quality  goals.  Section  401 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  allows  States  to 
review  Federal  licenses  and  permits. 
Before  such  licenses  can  be  granted. 
States  must  certify  that  granting  the 
license  will  not  adversely  affect  water 
quality.  States  use  this  authority  to 
condition  licenses.  In  other  words,  they 
have  the  licensee  or  permittee  agree  to 
meet  whatever  conditions  are  needed 
to  project  water  quality. 

The  limits  of  this  authority,  how- 
ever, are  not  clear.  Many  cases  have 
gone  to  State  and  Federal  courts,  and 
even  the  Supreme  Court.  In  my  own 
State,  a  paper  company  is  appealing  a 
court  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  State  of  Vermont  seeks  to  place 
conditions  on  a  hydropower  license  suf- 
ficient to  protect  the  State's  interests. 
The  manufacturer  argues  that  the 
State  has  overstepped  its  authority. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  left  to  decide  ul- 
timately who  is  right. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
Vermont,  I  support  the  State's  posi- 
tion. My  bill  clarifies  that  States  do 
have  the  authority  to  protect  their 
water  quality.  This  legislation  would 
amend  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  make  it 
clear  that  States  can  use  section  401  to 
protect  their  interests.  I  believe  State 
governments,  being  closer  to  the  people 
in  the  State,  will  more  times  than  not, 
act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 
Thus,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  author- 
ity would  generally  be  abused. 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  in 
both  the  101st  and  102d  Congresses.  I 
heard  from  over  half  of  the  States  that 
they  too  supported  this  legislation. 
Their  support  for  my  past  efforts,  I  be- 
lieve, was  instrumental  in  defeating  ef- 
forts to  weaken  environmental  protec- 
tion in  last  year's  energy  bill.  Thank- 
fully, we  were  left  with  no  less  protec- 
tion than  the  status  quo.  This  year,  I 
hope  we  can  provide  additional  envi- 
ronmental protection.  I  look  forward 
to  working  on  this  issue  with  my  col- 
leagues and  hope  for  prompt  action  on 
this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lott): 


S.  451.  A  bill  to  establish  research, 
development,  and  dissemination  pro- 
grams to  assist  in  collaborative  efforts 
to  prevent  crime  against  senior  citi- 
zens, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

NATIONAL  TRIAD  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  several  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  introduce  the 
National  Triad  Act.  This  legislation  is 
virtually  identical  to  that  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  September  with 
54  cosponsors.  It  will  help  to  expand  a 
very  innovative  concept  whose  effec- 
tiveness is  well  proven  in  alleviating 
crime-related  problems  facing  some 
very  important  people:  Our  senior  citi- 
zens, many  of  whom  have  either  been 
the  victim  of  some  type  of  crime,  or 
live  in  fear  of  becoming  victims. 

We  all  know  about  the  increasing  and 
alarming  crime  rate  across  the  Nation. 
All  too  often  we  overlook  the  devastat- 
ing impact  of  fear  of  crime  and  victim- 
ization that  plague  senior  citizens 
every  day.  Countless  problems  face  our 
seniors  who  are  victims  of  abuse  and 
neglect,  violent  crime,  property  crime, 
consumer  fraud,  medical  quackery,  and 
confidence  games.  We  must  respond 
with  new  initiatives  to  address  those 
problems.  That  is  why  I  am  so  encour- 
aged about  the  triad  program  which  is 
already  working  on  a  small  scale  to  as- 
sist older  people  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  protect  them. 

Very  briefly,  the  triad  program  was 
created  through  a  partnership  among 
the  National  Sheriffs'  Association 
[NSA],  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  [lACP],  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons 
[AARP]  to  address  the  issue  of  crime 
and  the  elderly.  I  first  learned  about 
the  triad  program  from  Sheriff  Charles 
Fuselier  of  St.  Martin  Parish,  LA,  who 
initiated  the  very  first  local  and  State 
triad  in  St.  Martin  Parish  and  shared 
with  me  the  success  of  his  efforts.  Now, 
as  a  result  of  the  success  in  St.  Martin 
Parish  and  concerns  raised  about  the 
well-being  of  the  elderly  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  like  Sheriff  Fuselier 
and  other  seniors  organizations,  the 
triad  concept  has  been  expanded  to 
eight  different  locations  throughout 
Louisiana  and  over  75  locations 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  success 
of  the  triad  program  in  Louisiana  that 
I  requested  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  to  hold  a  field  hearing 
in  Lafayette,  LA  to  examine  the  issue 
of  crime  and  the  elderly  and  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  triad  program.  We 
held  this  hearing  in  August,  1991  at  the 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana. 
Over  500  seniors  from  throughout  Lou- 
isiana attended,  including  participants 
from  the  triad  program.  Sheriff 
Fuselier  as  well  as  representatives 
from  AARP  and  lACP  told  us  how  to 
establish    a    triad    program.    We    also 


learned  of  the  important  role  triad 
plays  in  prevention  efforts  and  assist- 
ance to  elderly  crime  victims.  More 
importantly  we  heard  from  some  very 
courageous  individuals  who  were  vic- 
tims of  crime  about  the  assistance  they 
received  from  triad  programs  estab- 
lished in  south  Louisiana. 

The  law  enforcement  officers,  seniors 
organizations  and  victim  assistance  or- 
ganizations who  testified  before  the 
committee  quickly  convinced  me  that 
the  triad  approach  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  help  our  older  citi- 
zens. 

Since  I  learned  about  this  concept, 
I've  pursued  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand this  innovative  approach  in  my 
home  State  as  well  as  nationwide.  For 
example,  l£ist  year  I  coauthored  S.  2484, 
the  National  Triad  Act.  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  session  overwhelmingly 
with  54  cosponsors.  Unfortunately,  due 
to  the  adjournment  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress this  measure  was  not  considered 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Today 
I  am  renewing  my  efforts  by  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  along  with  Senator 
Lott. 

Our  bill  was  drafted  with  the  help  of 
seniors  organizations  and  law  enforce- 
ment representatives  to  better  serve  el- 
derly victims  and  the  older  Americans 
who  fear  crime  every  day.  It  is  vir- 
tually identical  to  the  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate  last  year.  A  new  provision 
will  authorize  $6  million  jointly  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  [NIJ]  and 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  [BJA] 
to  expand  and  promote  the  triad  con- 
cept. Of  this,  $2  million  will  be  author- 
ized for  NIJ  to  conduct  research,  a  na- 
tional assessment  and  evaluate  the 
triad  pilot  programs  and  $4  million  will 
be  authorized  for  BJA  to  fund  50  na- 
tionwide 12-month  triad  pilot  pro- 
grams, a  technical  assistance  and  na- 
tional training  effort,  and  a  national 
promotion  campaign.  Also,  to  ensure 
the  pilot  programs  represent  a  diverse 
cross  section  of  the  crime  related  prob- 
lems facing  senior  citizens,  the  Direc- 
tor of  BJA  will  distribute  the  pilot 
awards  among  three  categories  based 
on  county  populations  of  less  than 
50,000,  between  50,000  and  100,000,  and 
100,000  or  more. 

Seniors  and  law  enforcement  officers 
have  already  shown  through  the  exist- 
ing triad  programs  what  can  happen 
when  these  groups  work  together.  They 
expand  crime  prevention  dramatically 
and  deliver  services  much  more  effec- 
tively to  older  victims  of  crime.  To  be 
effective,  programs  modeled  after  the 
triad  concept  must  be  implemented  at 
the  local  level  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  a  significant  first  step  in  ex- 
panding the  crime  prevention  partner- 
ship which  has  evolved  through  the 
triad  concept.  It  will  help  seniors  and 
law  enforcement  officials  obtain  the 
necessary  resources  to  expand  the  triad 
concept  nationwide  to  protect  some  of 


our  Nation's  most  vulnerable  individ- 
uals, our  senior  citizens. 

This  concept  is  supported  by  many 
individuals  and  associations  who  have 
seen  its  promise  as  I  have.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  see  its  promise,  too,  and 
the  Senate  will  move  quickly  to  ap- 
prove it. 

I  ask  consent  that  a  number  of  let- 
ters endorsing  the  triad  program  from 
individuals  and  organizations  be  print- 
ed in  full  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

American  association 
OF  Retired  Persons, 
Washington.  DC.  February  24. 1993. 
Hon.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons,  I 
am  writing  to  thank  you  for  introducing  the 
"National  Triad  Program  Act ".  The  Associa- 
tion strongly  supports  this  legislation,  which 
will  encourage  research,  program  develop- 
ment, and  information  dissemination  to  as- 
sist states  and  units  of  local  government  in 
their  efforts  to  prevent  crime,  assist  crime 
victims,  and  educate  the  public  regarding 
crimes  against  the  elderly. 

AARP  believes  communities  can  greatly 
benefit  from  programs  that  bring  together 
law  enforcement  authorities,  consumer  advo- 
cacy organizations,  and  ordinary  citizens  to 
identify  and  implement  crime  prevention 
strategies.  The  Association  has  worked  in 
coalition  with  the  National  Sheriffs'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  for  many  years  to  accom- 
plish just  such  aims.  We  are  pleased  that  the 
"Triad"  model  has  provided  the  inspiration 
for  this  legislation. 

If  funded,  the  demonstration  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  bill  would  be  useful  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  organizations 
representing  the  elderly  around  the  country 
as  constructive  examples  of  how  to  deal  with 
crimes  against  the  elderly.  The  Association 
believes  that  this  bill  will  permit  and  en- 
courage older  persons  to  make  a  personal  in- 
vestment preventing  and  reducing  their  own 
criminal  victimization.  It  is  important  and 
empowering  for  seniors  to  play  an  active  role 
in  developing  the  programs  that  serve  them. 

Again,  AARP  wishes  to  express  its  appre- 
ciation for  your  interest  in  supporting  ef- 
forts to  prevent  and  reduce  crimes  against 
the  elderly  through  introduction  of  the  Na- 
tional Triad  Program  Act. 
Sincerely, 

John  Rother. 
Director,  Legislation 

and  Public  Policy. 

National  Sheriffs'  Association. 

Alexandria.  VA.  February  2.  1993. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  We  at  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs"  Association  share  your  con- 
cern about  our  nation's  rapidly  growing  el- 
derly population— the  criminal  victimization 
and  fear  of  crime  which  virtually  destroy 
positive  quality  of  life  for  a  large  number  of 
older  persons.  We  are  grateful  for  your  ongo- 
ing support  of  the  National  Triad  Program 
Act  bill.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  the  sheriffs 
across  the  nation.  As  an  original  co-sponsor 
reintroducing  the  bill  this  year,  you  are  tak- 
ing a  step  to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of 
older  persons  who  live  in  fear  of  crime— and 
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to  develop  a  workable  solution  to  their  prob- 
lems. This  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  new 
and  existing  Triads  to  do  a  better  job  of  re- 
ducing criminal  victimization  and  the  some- 
times unwarranted  feat  of  crime  experienced 
by  the  elderly. 

The  National  Sheriffs'  Association,  rep- 
resenting and  working  with  our  nation's  3.095 
sheriffs,  has  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  crime-related  problems  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. We  are  working  closely  with  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
to  increase  law  enforcement's  awareness  and 
ability  to  respond  to  the  crime-related  needs 
of  the  elderly,  and  to  expand  crime  preven- 
tion efforts.  We  believe  it  is  urgent  that  we 
appropriate  funds  and  bring  to  bear  the  re- 
sources to  alleviate  unwarranted  fear  and 
equip  our  communities  to  assist  more  effec- 
tively older  victims  of  crime  and  abuse. 

The  bill  will  make  it  possible  for  new  and 
existing  Triads  to  do  a  better  job  of  reducing 
elderly  criminal  victimization. 

Senator  Johnston,  thank  you  for  your  con- 
cern and  for  taking  action  to  make  a  dif- 
ference for  millions  of  older  Americans. 

With  profound  thanks  to  you  and  your 
staff.  I  am 

Sincerely, 

Charles  B.  Meeks. 

Executive  Director. 

National  District 
Attorneys  Association. 
Alexandria.  VA,  Augusts.  1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Triad 
Program  for  the  elderly. 

Law  enforcement  officials  like  myself  are 
struggling  to  combat  crime  at  every  level, 
but  few  things  are  more  vexing  than  the  con- 
tinued victimization  of  the  nation's  elderly. 
Older  adults  are  at  a  crucial  time  in  their 
lives.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  these  to  be 
the  good  years,  a  time  to  relax  and  enjoy 
their  families  and  the  fruits  of  a  lifetime  of 
hard  work.  Instead  they  are  being  routinely 
swindled  and  assaulted. 

The  Triad  Program  is  an  important  means 
of  helping  to  fight  these  kinds  of  crime.  It  is 
important  because  we  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  cannot  fight  the  battle  alone.  We 
need  a  cooperative,  multidisciplinary  ap- 
proach through  which  both  seniors  and  law 
enforcement  officials  gain  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  problems  and  what  can  be  done 
about  them.  Triad  provides  the  support  older 
citizens  need  to  come  out  of  hiding  and  talk 
to  law  enforcement  officials  about  their 
fears  and  concerns.  It  also  equips  the  elderly 
with  the  information  they  need  to  prevent 
crime  and  to  deal  with  it  when  it  does  occur. 

The  two  year  program  has  also  helped 
make  law  enforcement  officials  more  respon- 
sive to  the  community.  Triad  contributes 
new  perspectives  to  officials,  altering  them 
to  senior  citizens'  concerns  and  fears.  There 
is  also  evidence  that  the  program  encourages 
seniors  to  report  crimes  and  has  led  to  ar- 
rests. In  St.  Martin  Parish  here  in  Louisiana, 
the  Triad  Program  sponsored  a  nurse  to 
speak  to  officers  about  how  to  work  with  the 
elderly  and  their  particular  infirmities. 

Programs  like  Triad  are  especially  nec- 
essary in  these  times  of  shrinking  govern- 
ment resources.  While  largely  community- 
based  and  inexpensive,  the  program  requires 
some  national  support,  primarily  to  provide 
a  clearinghouse  of  information  about  edu- 
cational programs  and  organizational  mat- 


ters. I  hope  that  you  and  your  colleagues 
will  nurture  the  Triad  Program  and  through 
your  support,  encourage  even  greater  com- 
munity action. 

■yours  very  truly. 

Richard  P.  Ieyoub. 

National  Sheriffs'  Association, 

Alexandria.  VA.  August  23. 1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  The  problem  of 
the  criminal  victimization  of  senior  citizens 
is  of  deep  concern  to  the  3.096  sheriffs  of  our 
nation  and  the  more  than  14,000  police  chiefs 
who  protect  and  serve  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  elderly  persons  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  At  the  National  Sheriffs'  Asso- 
ciation we  are  grateful  to  the  spotlight  you 
are  focusing  on  the  crime-related  problems 
of  the  elderly,  and  on  the  Triad  approach  to 
assisting  these  persons. 

We  believe  that  the  Triad  concept  is  one  of 
the  very  best  means  of  reducing  criminal 
victimization — and  involving  older  persons 
in  the  solution.  The  Triad  offers  a  logical  in- 
tegrated approach,  as  sheriffs,  police  chiefs, 
and  older  persons  work  cooperatively  on  the 
national.  State  and  local  level. 

Advertising  the  Triad  concept  to  law  en- 
forcement officials  is  a  critical  need — as  well 
as  technical  assistance  as  fledgling  Triads 
begin  their  work.  It  is  important  to  Involve 
senior  citizens  in  an  advisory  council  which 
assists  the  local  sherifrs  and  police  depart- 
ments. It  is  important  to  give  our  sheriffs 
and  chiefs  the  knowledge  and  tools  they  need 
to  better  protect  and  serve  their  elderly  pop- 
ulations. 

NSA  stands  wholeheartedly  behind  the 
Triad  concept— a  solution  for  the  1990's  and 
beyond.  Thank  you  for  your  concern — and 
your  assistance  in  our  quest  for  grant  assist- 
ance from  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 
or  other  Federal  funding  sources. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  B.  Meeks. 

Executive  Director. 

Columbus  Police  Department. 

Columbus.  GA.  August  7,  1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennet  Johnston. 
Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  In  reference  to 
the  correspondence  received  from  your  office 
dated  July  25.  1991.  the  following  information 
is  being  submitted  for  your  committee 
record  on  the  issue  of  Crime  and  the  Elderly. 

On  June  13.  1991  the  Columbus  Police  De- 
partment, the  Muscogee  County  Sheriffs  De- 
partment and  the  local  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons  entered  into  agree- 
ment and  signed  a  resolution  in  support  of 
adoption  of  the  TRIAD  concept  in  Columbus. 
Georgia.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  identifying  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  function  on  the  S.A.L.T.  Advisory 
Council.  Members  of  the  council  will  consist 
of  representatives  from  public  and  private 
organizations  that  will  be  valuable  in  assist- 
ing in  formulating  goals  and  objectives  to 
address  crime-related  issues  which  impact 
the  elderly  in  Muscogee  County. 

The  long  range  expected  results  of  the 
TRIAD  will  be  to  reduce  criminal  victimiza- 
tion of  older  persons  and  to  enhance  the  de- 
livery of  law  enforcement  services  to  the  el- 
derly. With  involvement  of  the  S.A.L.T. 
Council,    hopefully    this    will    improve    the 


overall  quality  of  life  for  older  residents  of 
our  community. 
Respectfully. 

W.J.  Wetherington. 

Chief  of  Police. 

W.L.  DOZIER. 
Major.  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services. 

Department  of  Police. 
Landy.  UT.  August  13.  1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  I  received  your 
letter  of  July  25.  1991.  regarding  the  hearings 
on  issues  of  Crime  and  the  Elderly.  We  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  Triad  Concept  and 
are  actively  seeking  to  establish  a  local  pro- 
gram. 

At  this  time  the  Triad  is  in  the  early  plan- 
ning stages.  Our  County  just  recently  elected 
a  new  Sheriff  who  is  very  receptive  to  the 
program.  We  have  had  a  preliminary  meeting 
with  the  Utah  Council  on  Crime  Prevention 
which  will  be  the  umbrella  for  the  Triad  Pro- 
gram. The  State  Triad  proposal  will  consist 
of  a  representative  of  the  Sheriffs  Associa- 
tion, the  Chiefs  Association  and  a  represent- 
ative of  AARP. 

We  then  propose  to  establish  local  SALT 
units  in  the  County.  Locally,  we  have  not  ex- 
perienced a  high  incident  of  crimes  identified 
with  the  elderly.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
low  percentage  of  over  65  year  population. 

We  do  expect  the  problems  to  increase  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  dramatic  increafee  in 
the  elderly  over  the  last  five  years. 

Our  purpose  in  participating  in  the  Trijid  is 
to  establish  a  preventive  program  before  the 
problems  manifest  themselves. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  in  furthering  the 
Triad  Concept  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  assist- 
ance, please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Gary  J.  Leonard. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Police  Department. 
Newark.  DE.  August  21.  1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  In  response  to 
your  request  concerning  my  exposure  to  the 
TRIAD  program,  I  would  first  say  that  it  has 
been  a  very  positive  experience  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  On  a  personal  level,  it  has  height- 
ened my  awareness  of  the  criminal  victim- 
ization as  well  as  the  fear  that  elderly  citi- 
zens feel  even  when  they  are  not  personally 
victimized.  This  fear  of  becoming  a  victim 
often  times  results  in  elderly  citizens  lock- 
ing themselves  away  in  their  homes. 

On  a  national  level,  the  TRIAD  program  is 
combining  the  resources  of  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association,  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons  to  create 
a  greater  focus  and  communication  on  issues 
relating  to  the  criminal  victimization  of 
older  persons.  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Crime  Prevention  Committee  for  lACP  and 
was  first  exposed  to  the  TRIAD  while  attend- 
ing committee  meetings.  I  also  had  the  good 
fortune  of  attending  the  first  TRIAD  train- 
ing program  at  the  FBI  Academy  in 
Quantico.  Virginia.  This  training  has  caused 
me  to  create  a  senior  volunteer  program 
within  the  Newark  Police  Department.  We 
currently  have  four  senior  volunteers  who 
spend  time  each  week  working  side  by  side 
with  our  full-time  employees.  I  have  found 


this  to  be  extremely  beneficial  both  in  terms 
of  the  contributions  these  citizens  make  to 
the  Police  Department  and  the  positive 
interaction  that  occurs  between  the  volun- 
teers and  the  full-time  employees. 

In  addition,  we  have  enhanced  our  crime 
prevention  activity  relating  to  our  older 
citizens.  We  interact  frequently  with  the 
Senior  Center  in  Newark  by  providing  pro- 
grams and  sources  of  information  geared  to- 
wards the  senior  citizens. 

To  make  the  TRIAD  program  more  effec- 
tive. I  would  suggest  that  funding  be  made 
available  for  additional  training  sessions  at 
the  FBI  Academy  and  ensure  that  three  asso- 
ciations involved  in  the  TRIAD  concept  con- 
tinue to  promote  the  principles  and  benefits 
of  this  program  through  their  magazines  and 
literature. 

Concerning  the  establishment  of  a  S.A.L.T. 
Council.  I  made  one  effort  previously  to  put 
this  Council  in  place  but  was  unable  to  gen- 
erate sufficient  interest.  I  intend  to  redouble 
my  efforts  in  the  near  future  since  I  feel  it  is 
an  intricate  part  of  establishing  the  TRIAD 
concept  at  the  local  level. 

The  Newark  Police  Department  provides  a 
number  of  programs  to  focus  on  preventing 
crime.  We  continue  to  make  presentations  to 
the  senior  community  concerning  issues  re- 
lating to  burglary  prevention,  fraud,  and  sex- 
ual assault  awareness.  Additionally,  we  pro- 
vide surveys  of  homes  and  recommend  proper 
locks  and  security  devices  to  lessen  the 
chance  of  burglary.  We  are  strongly  promot- 
ing neighborhood  watch  programs  through 
various  civic  associations — many  of  which 
have  a  strong  membership  of  older  citizens. 
We  are  providing  the  neighborhood  watch 
programs  with  signs,  marking  of  personal 
property,  and  specific  crime  trend  data  relat- 
ing to  their  neighborhoods. 

I  am  enclosing  a  pamphlet  concerning  de- 
mographics of  Newark  which  indicates  that 
approximately  12  percent  of  our  population 
is  made  up  of  citizens  55  years  of  age  or 
older.  In  terms  of  victimization  of  elderly 
citizens  when  compared  to  the  general  popu- 
lation. I  find  there  is  a  low  victimization 
rate  in  Newark.  I  have  also  found  that  older 
citizens  feel  more  vulnerable  to  being  vic- 
timized and  their  fears  increase  with  the 
aging  process.  Specific  experiences  in  New- 
ark relate  to  burglaries  where  older  citizens 
have  failed  to  lock  their  doors  while  in  the 
backyard  working  or  when  several  persons 
described  as  'gypsies"  have  distracted  the 
victim  while  other  members  of  the  group 
enter  the  premises  and  commit  a  burglary  in 
a  matter  of  minutes.  We  have  also  had  re- 
ports of  elderly  citizens  being  victimized 
through  con  games  such  as  providing  serv- 
ices such  as  roofing.  painting,  or 
blacktopping  without  actually  delivering  the 
specified  services.  In  the  past  year,  we  had 
an  incident  where  an  elderly  female  was 
raped  by  an  unknown  suspect.  This  created  a 
great  deal  of  fear  among  older  female  citi- 
zens who  live  alone. 

In  response  to  the  question  of  drug-related 
crime  and  elderly  victimization,  I  feel  that 
many  burglaries  are  the  result  of  attempting 
to  obtain  property  to  resell  in  order  to  pur- 
chase drugs.  In  terms  of  family  members  vic- 
timizing the  elderly.  I  have  experienced 
some  cases  of  elder  abuse  and  also  have  ob- 
served older  grandchildren  steal  from  their 
grandparents  to  obtain  money  for  drugs. 

The  relationship  of  the  Newark  Police  De- 
partment and  the  senior  community  has 
been  very  positive.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  older  persons  are  generally  very  sup- 
portive of  police  in  their  communities  and 
look  to  them  for  security  and  protection. 
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I  hope  the  above  information  has  given  you 
some  insight  to  the  efforts  of  the  Newark  Po- 
lice Department  in  serving  our  older  citizens 
as  well  as  the  benefits  of  the  TRIAD  pro- 
gram. It  is  my  personal  belief  that  with  the 
graying  of  America,  older  Americans  will  be 
more  subject  to  victimization,  and  it  will  be- 
come more  important  for  police  agencies  to 
work  closely  with  the  older  segment  of  the 
population  and  support  one  another  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

William  a.  Hogan, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Louisiana  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement AND  Administration 
OF  Criminal  Justice. 

Lafayette.  LA.  July  30. 1991. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Chairman.  Special  Committee  on  A0ng. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Lafayette,  LA. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  Crime  commit- 
ted against  senior  citizens  is  a  serious  and 
growing  problem  in  Louisiana.  The  elderly 
are  among  society's  most  vulnerable  vic- 
tims. Indeed,  it  is  not  just  crime,  but  the 
fear  of  crime  among  the  elderly  which  seri- 
ously detracts  from  their  quality  of  life. 

Among  the  most  innovative  and  effective 
methods  for  attacking  the  problem  of  crime 
against  the  elderly  is  the  Triad  concept. 
Briefly,  the  Triad  concept  is  a  method  of 
bringing  together  those  most  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  crime  and  the  elderly  in  an 
effective  framework  for  action.  The  parts  of 
the  Triad  are:  The  Sheriff,  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice, and  senior  citizen  leaders  from  the  com- 
munity. This  group  works  together  to  reduce 
the  criminal  victimization  of  older  persons 
and  enhance  the  delivery  of  law  enforcement 
services  to  senior  citizens.  The  Triad  concept 
is  an  excellent  mechanism  for  improved  serv- 
ice delivery  to.  and  protection  of  the  senior 
citizens  in  the  community  because  it  di- 
rectly involves  the  seniors  themselves  in  law 
enforcement  decision  making  at  the  highest 
levels. 

Because  the  Triad  is  a  new  and  innovative 
concept,  there  is  a  great  need  to  have  a 
central  clearinghouse  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  how  to  organize  and  effectively  oper- 
ate a  Triad  program.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
need  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  those 
communities  working  to  implement  a  Triad. 
These  steps  would  go  a  long  way  toward  em- 
powering individual  communities  to  effec- 
tively address  the  problem  of  crime  against 
the  elderly.  Such  support  would  be  an  excel- 
lent example  of  federal  leadership,  in  part- 
nership with  the  states  and  local  commu- 
nities, in  addressing  a  serious  social  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will  care- 
fully consider  the  potential  benefits  to  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  nation  which  would  be 
derived  from  implementation  of  the  Triad 
concept.  I  realize  that  there  are  many  di- 
verse and  worthy  programs  affecting  the  el- 
derly which  are  deserving  of  your  attention, 
but  it  is  my  view  that  the  Triad  concept  is 
among  the  very  most  important  because  it 
directly  affects  a  serious  problem  which  is 
too  often  neglected.  Crime  and  the  fear  of 
crime  do  more  harm  to  the  quality  of  life 
among  the  elderly  than  almost  any  other 
factor  except  health.  The  Triad  concept  is  an 
effective,  grass  roots  method  for  attacking 
the  crime  problem  and  its  impact  on  the  el- 
derly. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration.  If 
you  have  any  questions  relating  to  crime  and 


the  elderly,  or  the  Triad  concept,  please  do 
not  hestiate  to  call. 
Sincerely. 

Miachel  a.  Ranatza. 

Executive  Director. 

International     Association     of 
Chiefs  of  Police, 

Alexandria,  VA.  February  25. 1993. 
Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Senate  Hart  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Johnston:  The  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
(lACP)  would  like  to  commend  you  and  Sen- 
ator Lott  on  today's  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion to  advance  the  Triad  concept. 

Many  of  our  member  police  chiefs  have 
participated  in  these  programs  and  can  tes- 
tify to  their  effectiveness.  Meaningful  dia- 
logue among  law  enforcement  groups  and 
senior  citizens  helps  to  identify  and  reduce 
the  exposure  of  older  adults  to  crime. 

Attached  please  find  a  copy  of  the  lACP's 
most  recent  resolution  in  support  of  TRIAD. 
Sincerely. 

Steven  R.  Harris. 

President. 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  g:ood  friend.  Senator 
BENNETT  Johnston,  in  introducing  a 
bill  that  would  establish  programs  to 
assist  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  preventing  crime  against 
the  elderly. 

Nationally,  older  Americans  are  the 
most  rapidly  growing  segment  of  our 
society.  The  elderly  comprise  a  little 
over  15  percent  of  our  population,  and 
predictions  indicate  that,  by  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  number  will  grow  to 
nearly  20  percent  of  our  Nation's  popu- 
lation. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  from 
the  1990  U.S.  census,  in  my  own  State 
of  Mississippi,  people  age  65  and  older 
accounted  for  321.284  of  the  State's  pop- 
ulation of  2.573.216.  This  represents  an 
11-percent  increase  for  people  age  65 
and  above  since  1980. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  too  frequently 
in  victims  of  elder-abuse  and  neglect, 
violent  crime.  property  crime, 
consumer  fraud,  medical  quackery,  and 
confidence  games. 

According  to  the  February  1993  re- 
port by  the  National  Aging  Resource 
Center  on  Elder  Abuse  [NARCEA],  the 
number  of  State  compiled  reports  of 
domestic  elder  abuse  rose  to  277,000  in 
fiscal  year  1991,  from  211,000  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  an  increase  of  7.6  percent, 
from  fiscal  year  1990. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  elder  abuse  has 
increased  94.0  percent,  according  to  re- 
ports received  from  fiscal  year  1986  to 
fiscal  year  1991. 

According  to  NARCEA's  statistics 
adult  children  were  the  most  frequent 
abusers  of  the  elderly  in  domestic  set- 
tings—31.9  percent  during  fiscal  year 
1990  and  32.5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1991 
in  21  States.  Spouses  were  S(econd  15.4 
percent,  during  fiscal  year  1990  and  14.4 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1991  in  21  States, 
and  the  category  of  other  relatives  fol- 
lowed    closely     behind     spouses     and 
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ranked  third,  13.0  percent  during  fiscal 
year  1990  and  12.5  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1991  in  21  States. 

The  majority  of  abusers  of  the  elder- 
ly in  domestic  settings  were  males  52.3 
percent,  in  17  States  in  fiscal  year  1990 
and  51.8  percent  in  18  States  during  fis- 
cal year  1991. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks.  Senator 
Johnston  and  I  have  been  working 
with  representatives  of  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association,  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  the 
American  Association  for  Retired  Per- 
sons, to  draft  legislation  that  will  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  elderly.  We  have 
come  out  of  our  meetings  unified,  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  a  nation- 
wide Triad  program. 

The  Triad  concept,  which  was  first 
conceived  in  the  fall  of  1987,  is  a  com- 
mitment among  chiefs  of  police,  sher- 
iffs, and  seniors  to  work  together  to  re- 
duce both  criminal  victimization  and 
the  unwarranted  fear  of  crime  which 
often  plagues  this  underserved  popu- 
lation. Eleven  States  have  signed  Triad 
agreements,  and  some  70  local  Triads 
are  already  in  operation. 

A  good  example  of  the  Triad  concept 
in  action  is  in  Georgia,  where  State 
sheriffs,  chiefs  and  Georgia  AARP 
chapters  have  joined  together  to  estab- 
lish Triad  programs  statewide. 

The  Triad  in  Georgia  has  set  up  local 
committees  of  12-15  seniors  and  law  en- 
forcement i)ersonnel  known  as  SALTS, 
which  stands  for  Seniors  and  Lawmen 
Together.  The  committees  foster  a 
closer  working  relationship  between 
the  agencies  and  tiie  senior  citizens 
they  serve. 

The  Triad  sponsors  training  opportu- 
nities for  law  enforcement  agency  staff 
on  dealing  effectively  with  the  elderly, 
the  demographics  of  aging,  myths  and 
facts  relating  to  aging,  and  the  en- 
hancement of  communication  between 
the  agencies  and  senior  citizens. 

The  program  helps  law  enforcement 
officials  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
while  opening  the  door  for  seniors  to 
volunteer  with  their  local  Police  or 
Sheriffs  Departments. 

Volunteers  do  not  take  the  place  of 
patrol  officers,  but  they  do  assist  law 
enforcement  officers  by  working  as 
Crime  Stoppers  and  helping  law  en- 
forcement establish  operational  neigh- 
borhood watch  programs.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  seniors'  involvement  in  these 
areas  would  make  a  tremendous  impact 
on  behalf  of  their  communities. 

My  State  of  Mississippi  has  recently 
been  introduced  to  the  concept  of  the 
Triad  program.  Sheriff  Tommy  Ferrell 
of  the  Adams  County  Sheriffs'  Depart- 
ment in  Natchez,  MI  and  Sheriff  C.  V. 
Glennis  of  the  Pike  County  Sheriffs' 
Department  in  Magnolia,  MI.  along 
with  members  of  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association  and  seniors  in  their  com- 
munity are  in  the  planning  stages  of 
establishing  Triad  programs  in  Adams 
County  and  Pike  County. 


Due  to  the  ever-increasing  elderly 
population  in  Mississippi,  I  believe  our 
State  offers  the  perfect  proving  ground 
for  this  program. 

My  legislation  would  direct  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  [NIJ]  to  con- 
duct a  national  assessment  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  crimes  against  the 
elderly.  The  NIJ  would  work  in  concert 
with  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance 
[BJA],  which  will  be  awarding  grants 
to  coalitions  of  local  law  enforcement 
entities,  victim  service  providers,  and 
organizations  representing  the  elderly 
to  fund  up  to  50  Triad-style  programs. 

Triad  activities  typically  are  no-cost 
or  low-cost,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
community  sponsors  will  defray  some 
expenses. 

This  bill  would  authorize  $6  million 
to  carry  out  the  following  programs:  $2 
million  would  be  authorised  to  BJA  in 
order  to  set  up  50  pilot  programs:  $1 
million  would  be  available  for  national 
training  and  technical  assistance:  51 
million  for  developing  public  service 
announcements:  and  the  remaining  $2 
million  would  be  authorized  for  the  na- 
tional assessment  to  be  compiled  by 
NIJ,  as  well  as  the  evaluation  of  pilot 
programs  that  will  serve  as  models  for 
future  Triad  developments. 

Our  concern  for  the  Nation's  elderly 
is  neither  radical  or  new.  However,  the 
idea  of  chiefs,  sheriffs  and  local  law  en- 
forcement combining  their  efforts  with 
local  or  State  AARP  or  seniors  group 
volunteers,  in  the  interest  of  seniors,  is 
an  innovation. 

Less  than  one-third  of  all  crimes  are 
reported  to  the  authorities.  It  is  pro- 
grams like:  McGruff,  DARE.  Neighbor- 
hood Watch.  Operation  ID.  and  now 
Triad  that  work  in  concert  to  battle 
crime. 

To  stop  the  violence,  everyone — 
young  and  old — should  start  reporting 
crime.  As  long  as  criminals  remain  free 
to  victimize  innocent  citizens,  we  will 
remain  a  Nation  behind  bars. 

The  Triad  program,  and  those  like  it. 
are  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  curb  crime,  and  help  the  elderly  feel 
secure  in  their  communities.* 


By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DORGAN.      Mr.      Shelby.      Mr. 

Daschle.      Mr.      Akaka.      Mr. 

Levin.   Mr.   Exon.   Mr.   DeCon- 

ciNL  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 

Pressler,      Mr.      BOREN,      Mr. 

BINGAMAN,     Mr.     Baucus,     Mr. 

Krueger.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  452.  To  amend  chapter  17  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
program  of  rural  health  care  clinics, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

VETERANS  RURAL  HEALTH  CARE  CLINIC 
PROGRA.M 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  require 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
examine  alternatives  including  the  ex- 


panded operation  of  stationary  rural 
and  mobile  health  care  clinics,  to  im- 
prove access  to  health  care  services  for 
veterans  living  in  rural  and  geographi- 
cally remote  areas  from  VA  health  care 
facilities. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Dorgan, 
Shelby,  Daschle,  akaka.  Levin. 
DeConcini.  Kohl,  Riegle,  Pressler, 
Boren,  Exon,  Bingaman,  Baucus. 
Krueger,  Pryor,  Graham,  Ford,  and 
D'AMATO  are  joining  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  important  rural  health 
care  initiative  for  veterans. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  early  in 
the  first  session  of  the  102d  Congress,  I 
introduced  legislation  (S.  1424).  to  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  expand  a  new  mobile  clinic 
health  care  program,  authorized  under 
Public  Law  100-322,  for  rural  veterans 
seeking  VA  health  care.  Under  this  2- 
year  pilot  DVA  mobile  clinic  dem- 
onstration which  became  operational 
last  November,  six  States — Arizona. 
Maine,  Missouri,  Vermont,  Washing- 
ton, and  North  Carolina — were  selected 
to  participate  in  the  program. 

In  S.  1424,  I  proposed  that  24  States 
not  participating  in  the  demonstration 
program— all  States  with  a  significant 
rural  veterans  population— have  the 
opportunity  to  extend  health  care  serv- 
ices to  rural  veterans  through  the  oper- 
ation of  mobile  clinics. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  102d 
Congress — October  1,  1992 — the  Senate 
adopted  a  compromise  to  S.  1424  relat- 
ing to  improved  access  to  VA  health- 
care facilities  that  was  included  as  a 
provision  of  S.  2575,  the  Veterans 
Health  Programs  Improvement  Act  of 
1992,  title  IV-Rural  Health  Care  Clinics. 

Under  S.  2575,  title  IV,  Rural  Health 
Care  Clinics,  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  was  required  to  establish 
and  evaluate,  over  a  3-year  period,  sev- 
eral options  for  furnishing  health-care 
services  for  veterans  living  in  rural 
areas  of  the  country  including:  First, 
mobile  health-care  clinics  operated  by 
DVA  personnel;  second,  part-time  sta- 
tionary clinics  operated  by  DVA  per- 
sonnel: and  third,  part-time  stationary 
clinics  operated  under  contract  with 
non-DVA  entities.  Funding,  totaling 
$18  million,  was  authorized  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  9  rural/mobile  health 
care  clinics. 

The  rural  health  care  clinic  initia- 
tive that  my  colleagues  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today,  is  identical  to  the  rural 
health  care  clinic  initiative  that  was 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  Veterans 
Health  Programs  Improvement  Act  (S. 
2575)  and  passed  by  the  Senate  last  Oc- 
tober. This  rural  health  initiative 
again  authorizes  $18  million  to  support 
the  establishment  of  9  new  rural/mobile 
health  care  clinics  in  fiscal  years 
1994-96. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  initia- 
tive, on  behalf  of  veterans  living  in 
rural  America,  is  especially  timely  as 


the  Clinton  administration  and  Con- 
gress examine  health  care  reform  and 
the  complex  task  of  improving  access 
to  health  care  for  all  Americans. 

The  rural  health  care  clinic  initia- 
tive should  also  be  examined  carefully 
as  Secretary  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Jesse 
Brown  reviews  the  VA  health  care 
budget,  eligibility  reform  issues  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Future  Structure  of  Veterans 
Health  Care  which  urge  that  the  "VA 
use  a  wide  range  of  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  improve  health  care  and 
services  for  veterans  who  have  special 
access  problems." 

Without  question,  many  veterans  liv- 
ing in  rural  and  geographically  remote 
areas  of  the  country,  have  difficulties 
accessing  VA  health  care.  As  I  have 
noted  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  more 
than  131.000  veterans,  according  to  the 
DVA,  live  in  counties  that  are  2  hours 
from  the  nearest  DVA  health  care 
facility. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  over 
34.000  individuals,  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  States'  veterans  population,  live 
in  counties  100  miles  or  more  from  the 
Fargo  DVA  Medical  Center— the  only 
DVA  health  care  facility  in  the  State. 
More  than  15.000  of  these  veterans  live 
in  counties  in  the  western  and  north- 
ern part  of  the  State— places  that  the 
DVA  has  designated  as  medically  un- 
derserved areas. 

Because  of  where  these  veterans  live, 
as  well  as  the  limitations  on  DVA  fund- 
ing to  open  new  medical  facilities  or 
clinics,  many  are  not  receiving  the 
benefits  of  health  care  to  which  they 
are  entitled  at  a  Department  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  medical  facility. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  provide  for  veterans  with  the  best 
and  most  accessible  health  care  pos- 
sible. In  responding  to  the  health  care 
requirements  of  rural  veterans  who 
have  special  access  problems,  we  must 
rely  on  innovative  approaches  to  assist 
those  veterans  living  in  isolated,  rural 
areas  of  the  country. 

I  believe  the  rural  health  care  clinic 
initiative  offers  the  Department  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  implement  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
the  Future  Structure  of  Veterans 
Health  Care  relating  to  rural  health 
care.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure  and  I  welcome  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  Rural  Health  Care 
Clinic  initiative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  along  with  the 
background  information  prepared  last 
year  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  on  title  IV— Rural  Health 
Care  Clinics— of  S.  2575,  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  452 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION   1.  RURAL  HEALTH-CARE   CLINIC   PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Program.— (1)  Chapter  17  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding:  at 
the  end  of  sub-chapter  II  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  1720E.  Rural  health-care  clinics:  pilot  pro- 
gram 

"(a)  During  the  three-year  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1993.  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  rural  health-care  clinic  program 
in  States  where  significant  numbers  of  veter- 
ans reside  in  areas  geographically  remote 
from  existing  health-care  facilities  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary).  The  Secretary  shall 
conduct  the  program  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

■■(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  rural  health- 
care clinic  program,  the  Secretary  shall  fur- 
nish medical  services  to  the  veterans  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  through  use  of— 

■■(A)  mobile  health-care  clinics  equipped, 
operated,  and  maintained  by  personnel  of  the 
Department:  and 

■•(B)  other  types  of  rural  clinics,  including 
part-time  stationary  clinics  for  which  the 
Secretary  contracts  and  part-time  station- 
ary clinics  operated  by  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  services 
under  the  rural  health-care  clinic  program  in 
areas — 

■■(A)  that  are  more  than  100  miles  from  a 
Department  general  health-care  facility;  and 

"(B)  that  are  less  than  100  miles  from  such 
a  facility,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  furnishing  of  such  services  in  such  areas 
inappropriate. 

■■(c)  A  veteran  eligible  to  receive  medical 
services  through  rural  health-care  clinics 
under  the  program  is  any  veteran  eligible  for 
medical  services  under  section  1712  of  this 
title. 

■■(d)  The  Secretary  shall  commence  oper- 
ation of  at  least  three  rural  health-care  clin- 
ics (at  least  one  of  which  shall  be  a  mobile 
health-care  clinic)  in  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
program.  The  Secretary  may  not  operate 
more  than  one  mobile  health-care  clinic 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  in  any 
State  in  any  such  fiscal  year. 

■•(e)  Not  later  than  December  31.  1997.  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
containing  an  evaluation  of  the  program. 
The  report  shall  include  the  following: 

■•(1)  A  description  of  the  program,  includ- 
ing information  with  respect  to — 

■■(A)  the  number  and  type  of  rural  health- 
care clinics  operated  under  the  program; 

'•(B)  the  States  in  which  such  clinics  were 
operated; 

■■(C)  the  medical  services  furnished  under 
the  program,  including  a  detailed  specifica- 
tion of  the  cost  of  such  services; 

■■(D)  the  veterans  who  were  furnished  serv- 
ices under  the  program,  setting  forth  (i)  the 
numbers  and  percentages  of  the  veterans 
who  had  service-connected  disabilities,  (ii)  of 
the  veterans  having  such  disabilities,  the 
numbers  and  percentages  who  were  furnished 
care  for  such  disabilities,  (iii)  the  ages  of  the 
veterans,  (iv)  taking  into  account  the  veter- 
ans^  past  use  of  Department  health-care  fa- 
cilities, an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
phe  veterans  would  have  received  medical 
services  from  the  Department  outside  the 
program  and  the  types  of  services  they  would 
have  received,  and  (v)  the  financial  cir- 
cumstances of  the  veterans;  and 

■■(E)  the  types  of  personnel  who  furnished 
services  to  veterans  under  the  program,  in- 


cluding any  difficulties  in  the  recruitment  or 
retention  of  such  personnel. 

■'(2)  An  assessment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
cost-effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  furnish- 
ing medical  services  to  veterans  through  var- 
ious types  of  rural  clinics  (including  mobile 
health-care  clinics  operated  under  the  pilot 
program  conducted  pursuant  to  section  113  of 
the  Veterans^  Benefits  and  Services  Act  of 
1988  (Public  Law  100-322:  38  U.S.C.  1712  note)). 

■■(3)  Any  plans  for  administrative  action, 
and  any  recommendations  for  legislation, 
that  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

■■(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  ■Department  general  health-care  facll- 
ity^  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 1712A(i)(2)  of  this  title.^^. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  1720D  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

■■1720E.  Rural  health-care  clinics;  pilot  pro- 
gram.". 

(b)  AUTHORlZA-nON  OF  APPROPRIA-nONS.— <  1 ) 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  carry  out 
the  rural  health-care  clinics  program  pro- 
vided for  in  section  1720E  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  the 
following: 

(A)  For  fiscal  year  1994.  $3,000,000. 

(B)  For  fiscal  year  1995.  $6,000,000. 

(C)  For  fiscal  year  1996.  $9,000,000. 

(2)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  such 
authorization  may  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose. 

(3)  No  funds  may  be  expended  to  carry  out 
the  rural  health-care  clinics  program  pro- 
vided for  in  such  section  1720E  (as  so  added) 
unless  expressly  provided  for  in  an  appro- 
priations Act. 

Background 

■nTLE  IV— rural  HEALTH-CARE  CLINICS 
Background 

The  Committee  has  long  been  interested  in 
and  concerned  about  access  to  VA  health- 
care services  for  veterans  in  rural  areas.  In 
July  1983  and  again  in  November  1989  the 
Committee  held  hearings  on  this  issue.  At 
both  hearings  the  Committee  heard  testi- 
mony about  problems  affecting  veterans  liv- 
ing in  rural  areas,  including  problems  associ- 
ated with  travel  distances,  adverse  weather 
conditions,  and  the  capacity  of  health-care 
facilities  to  meet  veterans'  needs.  Similar 
concerns  were  raised  at  a  field  hearing  the 
Committee  held  on  July  1.  1991.  in  Charles- 
ton. West  Virginia,  on  West  Virginia  veter- 
ans' access  to  VA  health-care  services. 

According  to  VA's  February  1986  report. 
•'Study  of  Health  Care  Services  to  Veterans 
Living  in  Geographically  Remote  Areas." 
veterans  living  in  rural  areas  are  proportion- 
ately higher  users  of  VA  health-care  services 
than  veterans  in  urban  areas.  The  study  also 
found  that  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of 
persons  living  below  the  poverty  level  in 
rural  areas  as  compared  to  highly  urbanized 
areas;  that  the  further  away  veterans  live 
from  a  VA  facility,  the  less  likely  they  are 
to  seek  VA  care,  particularly  outpatient 
care:  and  that  there  are  slightly  more  serv- 
ice-connected-disabled veterans  per  1.000 
population  in  the  lesser  populated  areas. 

One  significant  difference  between  urban 
and  rural  veterans  is  the  greater  obstacles 
they  face  in  traveling  to  VA  health-care  fa- 
cilities. For  example,  in  North  Dakota  over 
34.000  veterans — more  than  50  percent  of  the 
State's  total  veteran  population— live  in 
counties  100  miles  or  more  from  the  only  VA 
health-care  facility  located  in  that  State. 
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The  situation  is  even  more  severe  in  eastern 
Montana,  where  83  percent  of  veterans  live 
more  than  100  miles  from  the  nearest  VA  fa- 
cility. In  contrast,  the  Chicag:o  metropolitan 
area  has  four  VA  medical  centers,  several  of 
which  are  located  on  major  public  transpor- 
tation routes. 

Difficulties  in  traveling  to  VA  health-care 
services  are  not  confined  to  veterans  living 
100  miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  VA 
health-care  facility.  Although  most  West 
Virginia  veterans  live  within  100  miles  of  one 
of  that  State's  four  VA  health-care  facilities, 
rugged  topography,  poor  roads,  and  sporadic 
public  transportation  combine  to  make  it 
difficult  for  many  veterans  to  reach  those  fa- 
cilities. Veterans  living  in  other  mountain- 
ous States  encounter  similar  difficulties. 

For  many  years  the  Committee  has  urged 
VA  to  explore  various  alternatives  for  im- 
proving access  to  VA  health-care  services  for 
veterans  living  in  rural  areas  and  has  sup- 
ported the  development  of  various  pilot  pro- 
grams to  identify  effective  means  for  achiev- 
ing that  goal.  In  September  1986.  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  directed  VA  to 
establish  a  pilot  program  to  test  two  dif- 
ferent means  for  expanding  VA  health-care 
services  in  rural  areas  (S.  Rept.  No.  99-487.  p. 
87).  In  response  to  that  directive.  VA  estab- 
lished two  satellite,  community-based  clin- 
ics— one.  in  Redding.  California,  operated  by 
VA  personnel,  and  the  other,  in  Farmington. 
New  Mexico,  operated  by  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation under  contract  with  VA.  According  to 
"an  evaluation  completed  by  the  Palo  Alto. 
California,  VA  Medical  Center's  Far  West 
Health  Service  Field  Program  in  1991,  both 
clinics  have  expanded  access  to  VA  ambula- 
tory health-care  services  for  veterans  living 
in  geographically  remote  areas  and  provided 
such  services  at  costs  comparable  to  those 
incurred  at  other  VA  facilities. 

The  Committee  also  supported  section  113 
of  Public  Law  100-322.  enacted  on  May  20. 
1968.  which  required  VA  to  implement  a  two- 
year  pilot  program  of  mobile  health-care 
clinics,  provided  that  funds  were  appro- 
priated specifically  for  that  purpose.  Under 
that  program.  VA  was  to  establish  geo- 
graphically-dispersed projects  using  appro- 
priately equipped  mobile  vans  to  furnish 
health-care  services  to  veterans  in  rural 
areas  at  least  100  miles  from  the  nearest  VA 
health-care  facility.  In  addition,  VA  was  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  reports  on 
VA's  experience  during  the  program  and.  at 
its  conclusion,  reports  containing  informa- 
tion and  detailed  breakdowns  on  services 
provided,  costs,  and  client  characteristics,  as 
well  as  an  evaluation  of  the  program. 

Unfortunately,  no  funds  were  appropriated 
for  this  program  for  fiscal  year  1989.  For  fis- 
cal year  1990.  however.  $3  million  was  appro- 
priated in  the  Departments  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act.  1990.  (Public  Law  101-144)  for  the  rural 
mobile  health  clinics  one  of  which  was  to  be 
located  in  Arizona.  Although  there  was  no 
specific  appropriation  for  mobile  clinics  in 
fiscal  year  1991.  VA  moved  forward  with  the 
program,  awarding  a  contract  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  mobile  clinic  vehicles  and  se- 
lecting rive  sites:  Fayetteville/Durham. 
North  Carolina;  Poplar  Bluff.  Missouri;  Pres- 
cott.  Arizona;  Spokane.  Washington;  and 
ToguSi  Maine.  In  fiscal  year  1992.  funds  were 
appropriated  for  establishment  of  an  addi- 
tional mobile  clinic  to  be  located  in  Ver- 
mont. VA  officials  expect  to  begin  operating 
three  of  the  clinics  by  mid-September  1992 
and  the  other  three  by  early  October  1992. 


Commitlee  bill 

The  rural  health-care  clinic  provisions  of 
the  Committee  bill  are  designed  to  further 
the  Committee's  goals  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  various  alternatives  for  improv- 
ing access  to  VA  health-care  services  for  vet- 
erans living  in  areas  geographically  remote 
from  VA  health-care  facilities.  Under  the 
rural  health-care  program.  VA  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  and  evaluate  three  means 
for  furnishing  health-care  services  to  these 
veterans:  (1)  mobile  health-care  clinics 
equipped,  operated,  and  maintained  by  VA 
personnel.  (2)  part-time  stationary  clinics 
operated  by  VA  personnel,  and  (3)  part-time 
stationary  clinics  operated  through  con- 
tracts with  non-VA  entities.  Utilization  and 
evaluation  of  three  different  means  for  fur- 
nishing ambulatory  care  services  should  en- 
able VA  to  determine  the  geographic  condi- 
tions and  ranges  of  services  for  which  mobile 
clinics  or  part-time  stationary  clinics  are 
more  effective. 

In  determining  what  health-care  services 
will  be  provided  through  rural  health-care 
clinics,  the  Committee  expects  VA  to  draw 
upon  the  experiences  of  VA  health-care  fa- 
cilities and  non-VA  facilities  which  cur- 
rently operate  mobile  clinics  and  part-time 
stationary  clinics.  For  example,  one  model 
for  furnishing  health-care  services  through  a 
mobile  clinic  of  which  the  Committee  is 
aware  is  the  Checkup  and  Routine  Examina- 
tions (CARE)  Van  operated  by  the  Lebanon. 
Pennsylvania.  VA  Medical  Center.  The  CARE 
Van  augments  the  Lebanon  VAMC's  services 
by  providing  preventive  screening  examina- 
tions to  veterans  living  in  isolated  farming 
and  mountain  communities  in  central  Penn- 
sylvania. The  CARE  Van's  staff  is  composed 
of  a  physician's  assistant,  a  licensed  prac- 
tical nurse,  and  a  medical  administration 
service  clerk.  This  staff  performs  physical 
examinations.  administers  preventive 
screening  tests,  counsels  veterans  on  reduc- 
tion or  cessation  of  smoking  and  other 
unhealthy  behaviors,  and  refers  veterans  re- 
quiring follow-up  treatment  to  the  Lebanon 
VAMC  or  its  satellite  outpatient  clinic  in 
Harrisburg  or.  if  the  veteran  chooses,  to  a 
private  physician. 

The  Committee  notes  that  mobile  clinic 
programs  need  not  be  limited  to  preventive 
screening.  For  example.  Valley  Health  Sys- 
tems. Inc..  of  Huntington,  West  Virginia, 
under  a  grant  awarded  by  the  Children's 
Health  Fund,  operates  a  mobile  clinic  in  iso- 
lated areas  of  four  West  Virginia  counties 
that  provides  both  preventive  screening  and 
routine  primary  outpatient  care.  The  mobile 
clinic  is  currently  operated  two  days  per 
week  and  is  staffed  by  a  pediatrician,  a  pedi- 
atric or  family  practice  resident,  a  pediatric 
nurse  practitioner,  a  clerk,  and  a  driver.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Valley  Health  Systems  adminis- 
trator, since  January  1992.  approximately  500 
episodes  of  care  involving  comprehensive 
physical  examinations,  vaccinations,  and 
other  routine  primary  care  services  have 
been  furnished  to  approximately  200  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  would  not  otherwise 
have  had  access  to  such  care.  Children  re- 
quiring services  not  furnished  through  the 
mobile  clinic  are  referred  to  primary-care  fa- 
cilities operated  by  Valley  Health  Systems 
or  pediatric  specialists  affiliated  with  Mar- 
shall University. 

The  strength  of  the  mobile  clinic  approach 
is  its  flexibility.  Such  clinics  can  treat 
small,  scattered  veteran  populations  in  re- 
mote areas  where  the  workload  is  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent clinic.  They  can  be  shifted  among  var- 
ious locations  to  accommodate  fluctuating 


demand  and  to  provide  veterans  with  conven- 
ient access  to  care. 

However,  the  Committee  recognizes  that 
mobile  clinics  may  not  constitute  the  most 
effective  means  for  furnishing  health-care 
services  to  veterans — at  least  not  in  all  rural 
areas.  Several  VA  medical  centers  which  op- 
erated mobile  clinics  during  the  1980s  discon- 
tinued those  programs  due  to  difficulties  re- 
garding vehicle  maintenance  and  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  staff.  Thus,  the  Com- 
mittee bill  requires  VA  to  establish  both  mo- 
bile and  part-time  stationary  clinics  and  to 
evaluate  both  types  of  clinics. 

Like  mobile  clinics,  part-time  stationary 
clinics  can  furnish  various  services  depend- 
ing on  the  needs  of  veterans  living  in  par- 
ticular remote  areas.  Several  VA  medical 
centers  already  operate  programs  com- 
parable to  the  part-time  stationary  clinics 
envisioned  by  the  Committee.  The  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  VA  Medical  Center  operates  a 
program  through  which  physicians  employed 
by  the  Salt  Lake  City  VAMC  ny  to  VA  medi- 
cal centers  in  Grand  Junction.  Colorado,  and 
in  Fort  Harrison  and  Miles  City.  Montana, 
several  days  each  month  to  furnish  special- 
ized diagnostic  and  treatment  services  that 
would  otherwise  be  unavailable  at  those  fa- 
cilities. According  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  VAMC,  this  program  has 
proven  to  be  very  cost-effective  because  the 
cost  of  chartering  an  airplane  to  fly  a  group 
of  specialist  physicians  to  the  three  VA  med- 
ical centers  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
cost  of  transporting  individual  veterans  from 
those  locations  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Transpor- 
tation and  referral  to  the  Salt  Lake  City 
VAMC  is  generally  limited  to  those  veterans 
whom  specialists  determine  require  sophisti- 
cated surgical  procedures  and  other  services 
that  the  other  VA  medical  centers  lack  the 
resources  to  provide. 

Other  VA  medical  centers  have  established 
part-time  stationary  clinics  through  which 
health-care  services  are  furnished  by  non-VA 
health-care  professionals.  One  of  the  most 
successful  programs  of  this  type  is  the  Farm- 
ington. New  Mexico.  VA  Community  Clinic 
noted  above.  A  joint  venture  between  the  Al- 
buquerque VA  Medical  Center  and  Pres- 
byterian Medical  Service,  the  clinic  fur- 
nishes a  full  range  of  ambulatory  care  serv- 
ices. Including  pharmacy,  laboratory,  and  ra- 
diology services.  Health  services  are  pro- 
vided by  employees  of  Presbyterian  Medical 
Services  who  refer  veterans  who  require 
services  not  furnished  by  the  clinic  to  the 
Albuquerque  VAMC. 

A  less  comprehensive,  yet  no  less  signifi- 
cant, part-time  stationary  clinic  was  re- 
cently established  by  the  San  Francisco  VA 
Medical  Center.  Beginning  in  January  1992. 
the  medical  center  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  private  physician  to  furnish  preven- 
tive screening  examinations  three  days  per 
week  in  his  office  in  Eureka.  California,  a 
small  city  approximately  275  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco  on  the  California  coast.  Refer- 
rals for  follow-up  care  are  facilitated  by  a 
program  analyst  employed  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco VAMC  who  travels  to  Eureka  to  work 
with  the  physician  on  days  on  which  screen- 
ing examinations  are  conducted.  San  Fran- 
cisco VAMC  officials  have  located  a  physi- 
cian in  Ukiah.  another  isolated  Northern 
California  community,  who  is  willing  to 
enter  into  a  similar  arrangement  to  furnish 
preventive  screening  to  veterans  living  in 
that  area. 

Unlike  the  mobile  clinic  pilot  program  es- 
tablished under  Public  Law  100-322.  the  rural 
health-care  clinic  program  would  not  re- 
strict access  to  veterans  living  at  least  100 


miles  from  the  nearest  VA  health-care  facil- 
ity. Instead,  the  Committee  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  establish  rural 
health-care  clinics  in  areas  less  than  100 
miles  from  the  nearest  VA  health-care  facil- 
ity if  the  Secretary  determines  those  places 
to  be  appropriate  for  furnishing  such  serv- 
ices. In  many  States  significant  numbers  of 
veterans  living  in  areas  that  are  less  than  100 
miles  from  the  nearest  VA  facility  lack 
ready  access  to  VA  facilities  because  of  poor 
roads  or  inadequate  public  transportation 
services.  In  inclement  weather,  a  fifty-mile 
trip  along  a  winding  mountain  road  may  be 
more  time-consuming  than  a  100-mile  trip 
across  flat  terrain. 

To  ensure  that  care  from  rural  health-care 
clinics  is  available  to  veterans  on  a  geo- 
graphically-distributed basis,  the  Committee 
bill  would  prohibit  VA  from  establishing 
more  than  one  clinic  under  this  program  in 
any  one  State.  The  Committee  further  rec- 
ommends that  VA  establish  at  least  two 
clinics  in  each  of  the  four  regions  into  which 
the  Veterans  Health  Administration  is  orga- 
nized. The  Committee  bill  would  require  that 
at  least  three  of  the  nine  clinics  established 
under  the  rural  health-care  clinic  program 
be  mobile  clinics.  With  regard  to  the  other 
six  clinics,  the  Secretary  would  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  determine  what  combination  of 
mobile  and  part-time  stationary  clinics 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
program's  goals. 

The  Committee  bill  also  mandates  that  VA 
carry  out  an  evaluation  of  the  rural  health- 
care clinic  program.  The  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  program  which  would  contain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  types  of  health-care  serv- 
ices furnished  under  the  program,  including 
a  detailed  specification  of  the  cost  of  such 
services,  the  veterans  furnished  services 
under  the  program,  and  the  types  of  person- 
nel who  furnished  services  to  veterans  under 
the  program.  With  regard  to  the  veterans 
furnished  services  under  the  program,  the  re- 
port would  be  required  to  contain  an  analy- 
sis of  the  extent  to  which  these  veterans  oth- 
erwise would  have  received  VA  health-care 
services  and  the  types  of  service  they  would 
have  received. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  VA's  health- 
care programs  face  tight  budget  constraints, 
the  Committee  bill  prohibits  VA  from  ex- 
pending funds  for  the  rural  health-care  clinic 
program   unless   expressly   appropriated   for 

•  hat  purpose. 

Cost 
According  to  CBO,  the  enactment  of  title 
IV  would  entail  costs  of  S3  million  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1993  and 
total  estimated  costs  of  S18  million  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  in  fiscal  years  1993- 
1997. 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  in  Au- 
£?ust  of  last  year.  Hurricane  Andrew 
devastated  the  communities  of  south 
Florida,  leaving  hundreds  of  thousands 
without  access  to  even  the  most  basic 
health  care  services.  One  of  the  many 
teams  of  health  care  professionals,  pro- 
pelled into  action  by  this  emergency, 
was  the  Veterans  Administration  mo- 
ijile  health  care  clinic  program. 

Hurricane  Andrew  left  the  Miami  VA 
Medical  Center  without  electricity  or 
water  and  rendered  many  of  its  staff 
homeless.  Traveling  from  Arizona. 
Washington,  and  North  Carolina,  the 
VA  mobile  health  units  arrived  at  the 
Center  and  began  aiding  between  200 


and  500  patients  a  day.  including  in- 
fants and  children.  During  their  20-day 
stay,  the  mobile  clinicians  served  near- 
ly 5,700  patients  in  the  hurricane  area. 
Most  were  treated  for  injury  and  poi- 
soning, tetanus  vaccination,  or  res- 
piratory and  digestive  system  prob- 
lems. 

Today.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  meas- 
ure introduced  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota. [Mr.  CONRAD],  which  would  ex- 
pand the  pilot  program  which  created 
the  mobile  health  units.  I  am  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  this  bill  to  establish 
nine  additional  mobile  or  part-time 
stationary  health  clinics  to  be  operated 
by  either  VA  or  non-VA  entities.  These 
clinics  would  assist  veterans  living  in 
areas  geographically  remote  from  ex- 
isting health-care  facilities,  just  as 
they  helped  the  hurricane  victims  of 
south  Dade  County. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  veter- 
ans and  relatively  limited  health  care 
resources,  many  veterans  must  travel 
long  distances  to  receive  care.  The  cur- 
rent VA  mobile  health  clinic  program 
has  proved  to  be  an  effective  provider 
for  many  of  the  needs  of  rural  veterans. 

Last  year,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  proud  member, 
and  the  full  Senate  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved this  proposal  as  part  of  a  larger 
package.  Unfortunately,  the  provision 
was  dropped  in  conference  committee. 
Once  again  this  year.  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  passage  of  this  initiative.* 


By  Mr.  BINGAMAN: 

S.  453.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
coverage  of  payment  for  home  health 
services  where  an  individual  is  absent 
from  the  home  at  an  adult  day  center: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ame:.nding  medicare's  "HOMEBOUND" 
definition 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  very  simple  yet 
important  bill  to  address  a  problem  in 
Medicare's  evolving  home  health  serv- 
ices program.  In  my  view,  coverage  of 
home  care  could  be  one  of  Medicare's 
most  beneficial  provisions.  In  recent 
years,  this  coverage  has  given  thou- 
sands of  elderly  patients— who  other- 
wise would  require  hospital  or  nursing 
home  care— the  opportunity  to  live  at 
home  with  the  families  they  love. 

But  as  beneficial  as  it  is.  home  care 
does  take  a  toll,  both  on  the  patients 
and  the  family  caregivers.  Everyone 
needs  a  respite,  a  break  from  the  mo- 
notony and  stress  of  everyday  life.  To 
provide  much  needed  temporary  relief 
to  family  caregivers  and  life-enriching, 
stimulating  social  and  health-related 
interaction  to  patients,  adult  day  cen- 
ters have  been  growing  in  number  in 
recent  years  throughout  the  country. 

Unfortunately.  Medicare  does  not 
cover  adult  day  care.  In  fact.  Medi- 
care's home  health   coverage  can  be. 


and  often  is,  denied  if  a  home  health 
care  patient  attends  an  a^ult  day  cen- 
ter for  any  reason  other  than  to  receive 
medical  care. 

Given  the  economic  and  techno- 
logical realities  of  today's  health  care 
delivery  system,  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  amend  the  law  to  allow  for 
continued  Medicare  coverage  of  home 
health  care  for  homebound  patients 
who  attend  adult  day  centers. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  achieve  this  result.  It  simply 
states  that  when  an  individual  has 
been  determined  eligible  for  the  Medi- 
care home  health  services  benefit,  that 
eligibility  cannot  be  denied  simply  be- 
cause the  patient  attends  an  adult  day 
center  if  the  individual  attends  the 
center  through  the  help  of  others  or 
through  specialized  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  explain  the  sit- 
uation and  my  bill  in  a  little  more  de- 
tail. As  I  have  stated,  under  current 
law.  Medicare  beneficiaries  may  be  dis- 
qualified from  receiving  home  health 
services  benefits  if  they  are  absent 
from  their  home,  except  in  very  lim- 
ited circumstances.  Only  medical  ab- 
sences and  a  limited  number  of  non- 
medical absences  are  permitted  under 
Medicare's  requirement  that  home 
health  beneficiaries  be  confined  to 
home. 

When  the  original  home  health  bene- 
fit was  implemented  in  1965,  few.  if 
any.  adult  day  centers  existed.  Over 
the  past  few  decades,  however,  the  need 
for  such  centers  has  become  increas- 
ingly more  apparent.  Today,  a  large 
network  of  adult  day  centers  operate 
around  the  country,  allowing  the 
homebound  elderly  and  disabled  to 
leave  their  homes  for  social  interaction 
and  to  receive  health  services.  These 
centers  provide  the  homebound  with 
stimulating  alternative  care  settings, 
which  help  prevent  the  home  from  be- 
coming an  institutional-type  setting, 
and  provide  the  family  caregivers 
much  needed  respites  from  the  stresses 
of  day-to-day  care. 

Unfortunately,  for  many  Medicare 
beneficiaries  and  their  families,  at- 
tending an  adult  day  center  has  be- 
come a  serious  obstacle  to  receiving 
continued  coverage  of  necessary  home 
health  care  services.  In  fact,  many 
beneficiaries  have  said  that  they  avoid- 
ed attending  adult  day  centers  simply 
because  they  fear  losing  Medicare 
home  heaith  coverage  of  necessary 
care.  And  if  the  experience  of  other 
beneficiaries  is  any  indication,  their 
fears  are  probably  justified. 

Take,  for  example,  the  ordeal  of  a  94- 
year-old  woman  in  New  Hampshire  who 
is  confined  to  a  wheelchair  and  unable 
to  leave  her  home  unassisted.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Center  for  Health  Care  Law. 
her  intermediary.  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  of  New  Hampshire,  determined 
that  she  was  not  homebound  and  with- 
held her  Medicare  home  care  coverage 
on   the   grounds   that   she   was   trans- 
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ported  twice  a  week  to  a  local  day  cen- 
ter for  the  frail  elderly.  In  another 
case,  an  80-year-old  woman  in  Maine, 
who  is  suffering  from  insulin-depend- 
ent diabetes,  cardiac  disease,  degenera- 
tive joint  disease,  cataracts,  and  mini- 
mal vision,  was  twice  denied  Medicare 
coverage — even  after  her  appeal  was 
upheld  by  an  administrative  law  judge. 
The  basis  for  her  denial  was  that  she 
violated  her  homebound  status  when 
she  attended  a  senior  meals  program 
site,  which  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  her  home,  twice  a  week.  Mr. 
President,  to  leave  her  home,  this 
woman  had  to  use  one  or  two  canes, 
and  she  required  the  supervision  of  an- 
other person  and  specialized  transpor- 
tation. Given  these  details.  I  find  it  in- 
comprehensible that  an  intermediary 
would  deny  Medicare  coverage  on  the 
grounds  that  she  violated  her  home- 
bound  status.  However,  like  her.  hun- 
dreds of  elderly  individuals  are  being 
victimized  by  this  illogical  and  inhu- 
mane practice. 

To  help  improve  these  beneficiaries' 
quality  of  life.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  act  quickly  to  amend  the  Medi- 
care law  to  specifically  allow  home 
health  care  patients  to  attend  adult 
day  centers.  To  avoid  abuse  of  the  law. 
this  expanded  benefit  would  be  avail- 
able only  if  attendance  is  possible 
through  the  assistance  of  other  individ- 
uals or  specialized  transportation.  This 
change  would  identify  as  the  relevant 
issue  the  manner  by  which  the  patient 
is  capable  of  attending  an  adult  day 
center,  rather  than  the  purpose  of  the 
center.  An  individual  who  can  attend 
an  adult  day  center  under  his  own 
power  should  not  be  considered  home- 
bound;  however,  one  who  can  attend 
only  through  the  use  of  assistance,  and 
who  would  otherwise  be  confined  to  the 
home  without  that  assistance,  should 
remain  homebound. 

Today,  adult  day  centers  can  serve  as 
surrogate  homes  for  the  home  health 
care  patients.  Patients  should  be  able 
to  receive  Medicare-covered  home 
health  services  while  at  the  centers,  if 
the  services  are  of  the  type  that  would 
have  been  covered  if  the  individual 
were  in  his  or  her  home. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  care- 
fully at  this  bill,  which  1  ask  to  be 
printed  in  full  following  my  statement, 
and  to  talk  with  their  constituents 
about  the  need  for  the  type  of  change  I 
am  recommending  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  453 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  COVERAGE  OF  HOME  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES WHERE  AN  INDIVIDUAL  IS  AB- 
SENT FROM  THE  HOME  AT  AN 
ADULT  DAY  CENTER 

(a)  In  General.— Sections  1814(a)  and 
1835<a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1395f(a)  and  42  U.S.C.  1395n(a))  are  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  roUowing:: 


"For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  individual 
may  be  considered  to  be  confined  to  his 
home,  for  purposes  of  payment  for  home 
health  services  covered  under  this  title,  not- 
withstanding the  individual's  absence  from 
the  home,  through  the  assistance  of  other  in- 
dividuals or  specialized  transportation,  to 
attend  an  adult  day  center,  regardless  of  the 
nature  or  frequency  of  the  attendance.  An 
adult  day  center  may  be  considered  an  indi- 
vidual's home  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  the  individual  is  entitled  to  pay- 
ment for  home  health  services  under  sections 
1812(aH3)  and  1832(a)(2i.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  payment  for  home 
health  services  furnished  on  or  after  January 
1.  1994. 


By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  REID): 
S.  454.  A  bill  to  extend  the  suspension 
of  duty  on  three-dimensional  cameras; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  3-D  CAMERAS 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  to  extend 
the  temporary  duty  suspension  for  IJ-D 
cameras. 

The  3-D  camera  duty  suspension  was 
enacted  in  1990  through  legislation  we 
sponsored;  however,  it  expired  at  the 
end  of  1992  along  with  almost  all  of  the 
other  1990  suspensions.  Since  many 
companies  around  the  country  have  re- 
lied on  th6  expired  duty  suspensions. 
Congress  should  act  on  this  matter  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Nishika  Corp.,  which  is  located 
in  Henderson.  NV.  is  the  sole  owner  of 
the  worldwide  patent  rights  for  3-D 
cameras.  Since  the  initial  duty  suspen- 
sion legislation,  the  company's  work 
force  has  more  than  quadrupled  and 
the  company  has  invested  over  $4  mil- 
lion into  its  facilities,  becoming  a  sig- 
nificant employer  in  the  Henderson 
community. 

The  camera  is  unique  but  uses  stand- 
ard 35mm  film,  from  which  it  produces 
a  three-dimensional  photograph  that 
can  be  viewed  without  special  glasses. 
The  permanent  tariff  schedules  do  not 
adequately  reflect  the  unique  nature  of 
this  camera.  New  classifications  need 
to  be  created  for  new  products  such  as 
the  3-D  camera. 

Mr.  President,  in  reviewing  our  bill 
to  extend  the  3-D  camera  duty  suspen- 
sion last  year,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  found  that  the  reasons  for 
enacting  this  suspension  in  1990  remain 
true.  However,  unless  this  suspension 
is  renewed,  many  of  the  Henderson 
company's  employees  may  lose  their 
jobs.  I  urge  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  support  our  bill  to  extend 
the  3-D  camera  duty  suspension  from 
December  31,  1992,  to  December  31.  1996. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  454 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  EXTENSION  OF  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  CAMERAS. 

Heading  9902.90.06  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "12/31/92"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "12/31/96". 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTTVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1  applies 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption, 
after  December  31.  1992. 

SEC.  3.  CERTAIN  ENTRIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  section 
514  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
upon  proper  request  filed  with  the  appro- 
priate customs  officer  within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall— 

(1)  reliquidate  each  entry  which  occurred 
after  December  31.  1992  and  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  at  the  rate  of  duty  that 
would  have  been  assessed  if  that  entry  had 
been  made  on  December  31,  1992;  and 

(2)  make  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty. 
Such  reliquidatlon  and  refunds  shall  be  made 
within  180  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
request  is  made.* 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Burns,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr. 
Craig,  and  Mr.  Murkowski); 
S.  455.  A  bill  to  amend  title  31.  Unit- 
ed  States   Code,    to   increase    Federal 
payments  to  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment for  entitlement  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

PAYMENT  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES  ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  send  to  the  desk  for  introduction  pur- 
poses on  behalf  of  Senator  Gorton  of 
Washington.  Senator  Baucus  of  Mon- 
tana. Senator  GREGG  of  Idaho,  and  Sen- 
ator Murkowski  of  Alaska  and  myself, 
a  bill  relating  to  the  Payment-in-Lieu 
of  Taxes  Act. 

Mr.  President,  last  October  I  came  to 
the  Senate  floor  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Senator  Byrd.  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  associated  with  leg- 
islation to  adjust  the  Payment-in-Lieu 
of  Taxes  Program. 

Like  so  many  things  in  Washington, 
we  create  acronyms  in  order  to  save 
time.  So  from  now  on  in  my  remarks  I 
will  refer  to  this  Payment-in-Lieu  of 
Taxes  Program  as  PILT. 

I  want  to  say  simply  put.  the  interior 
appropriations  account  was  not  able  to 
support  the  $115  million,  one-time  in- 
crease in  the  PILT  Program  proposed 
by  last  year's  legislation.  But  like 
other  legislation  which  sometimes  has 
to  move  through  more  than  one  session 
for  accomplishment.  Senator  BYRD  and 
I  pledged  to  work  together  in  the  103d 
Congress,  this  Congress,  to  find  a  way 
to  increase  the  PILT  Program  in  a 
manner  that  is  equitable  both  to  the 
Nation's  public  lands  counties  receiv- 
ing money  under  PILT.  and  the  other 


programs  receiving  money  though  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Pay- 
ment-in-Lieu of  Taxes  Act  which  I  ex- 
pect will  serve  as  a  starting  point  for 
building  a  consensus  on  an  increase  for 
the  PILT  Program. 

PILT  is  administrated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  the  BLM,  the 
single,  largest  Federal  resource  manag- 
ing agency  with  responsibility  for  over 
270  million  acres  of  public  lands.  Cre- 
ated by  Congress  in  1976.  PILT  estab- 
lished a  formula  based  on  acreage  and 
population  whereby  county  govern- 
ments are  compensated  for  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  tax-exempt  Federal 
lands  within  their  boundaries. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State,  and  I  am 
sure  that  mine  is  not  alone,  up  to  78 
percent  of  the  land  in  any  one  county 
is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  means  you  are  talking  about  a 
22-percent  land  base  of  a  total  county, 
as  far  as  tax  support  is  concerned,  for 
all  of  the  county  services,  and  those  in- 
clude services  to  the  public  lands 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
are  required,  in  many  instances  to 
maintain  roadways,  other  facilities, 
servicing,  benefiting  the  Federal  own- 
ership. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
land  stewardship  today,  not  only  in  the 
sense  of  environmental  concern,  but  in 
conservation  and  wise  land  manage- 
ment programs. 

Stewardship.  Any  landowner  has.  in 
my  view,  a  certain  stewardship  role 
and  responsibility.  We  may  hold  the 
bill  of  sale,  we  may  hold  the  title,  the 
deed  to  that  land,  but  that  does  not 
give  any  of  us  the  right  to  destroy  that 
land,  or  to  own  that  land  in  a  way  in 
which  it  is  going  to  be  used  up  as  far  as 
future  generations.  That  is  steward- 
ship. As  the  largest  landowner  in  my 
State,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
stewardship  responsibility,  as  it  has  in 
every  ownership  responsibility  of  land 
in  every  other  State. 

So  when  we  talk  about  this,  this  is 
not  a  bailout  for  the  local  govern- 
ments. This  is  not  a  bag  man  coming  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  asking  for  mon- 
eys to  be  appropriated  for  local  govern- 
ments, because  this  is  a  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  landowner.  And  very  frankly,  if 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  want 
to  bear  that  responsibility  of  land- 
owner, then  it  ought  to  dispose  of  the 
land  and  let  those  that  are  willing  to 
take  that  land  into  other  kinds  of  title, 
private  or  local  public  land,  take  that 
responsibility.  I  do  not  think  this  in 
any  way  is  begging  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. This  is  putting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  notice  that  we  expect  them 
to  live  up  to  their  obligations,  as  any 
landowner  and  steward  of  the  land  has. 

For  the  last  14  years,  the  PILT  Pro- 
gram has  received  the  maximum 
amount  allowed  under  the  1976  land — 
approximately  $105  million,  for  all  of 


this   Nation's   land   owned   under   the 
Federal  title. 

When  measured  in  constant  dollars, 
this  amount  of  money  is  now  worth 
less  than  half  of  what  it  was  when  the 
program  Was  initiated  in  1976,  as  has 
been  stated  by  Senator  Baucus. 

Not  only  has  the  overall  dollar  value 
of  the  program  diminished  over  the 
years,  other  Federal  land-associated 
revenues  received  by  the  county  gov- 
ernments have  declined.  For  example, 
over  the  past  60  years,  rural  counties 
have  grown  dependent  on  collecting  a 
share  of  the  government  receipts  ob- 
tained from  resource  extraction  activi- 
ties on  Federal  lands  within  their 
boundaries. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  go  back  to  the 
initial  act  that  set  up  the  Federal  For- 
est Service.  In  that  act,  it  said  in  effect 
that  those  forest  lands  should  be  ad- 
ministered as  one  of  its  responsibilities 
for  the  economic  benefit  of  those  adja- 
cent communities.  We  built  into  the 
law  this  kind  of  a  relationship.  Over 
the  years,  that  has  been  declining  rap- 
idly in  my  State  as  relates  to  forestry 
and  other  States  as  relates  to  mining, 
as  relates  to  grazing,  and  all  other  uses 
of  the  Federal  lands.  We  have  500  mil- 
lion acres  of  Federal  lands  around  this 
country.  The  other  day.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  said  we  have  a  new  pol- 
icy. He  announced  that  from  now  on. 
the  Department  of  Interior  shall  be 
known  as  the  Department  of  the  Envi- 
ronment. I  do  not  know  what  kinds  of 
a  signal — well.  I  think  I  know  what 
that  signal  means.  That  means  we  are 
going  to  see  lesser  utilization  of  the 
Federal  lands  as  relates  to  those  re- 
sources on  those  Federal  lands. 

We  have  gone  through  this  particular 
experience  in  my  State  by  seeing  the 
drastic  reduction,  oftentimes  not  by 
the  Congress,  not  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  executive  branch,  but  by 
the  courts  intervening.  And  if  there  is 
any  group  in  this  country  that  has  the 
least  competence  to  run  a  natural  re- 
source, or  manage  a  natural  resource, 
it  is  the  courts  of  this  country.  They 
are  looking  at  everything  through 
legal  eyes,  not  environmental,  or  pol- 
icy, or  the  kinds  of  programs  that  we 
must  have  for  adequate  and  intelligent 
administration  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  to  get  this  back  into 
the  legislative  branch  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  where  we  can  consider  all 
those  uses,  not  just  a  legal  definition 
or  a  narrow  definition  of  a  point. 

So  we  are  indeed  in  a  transition  pe- 
riod. I  am  not  suggesting  we  are  going 
to  turn  the  clock  back,  or  that  we  want 
to  or  can  turn  the  clock  back.  But  in 
the  same  article,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  attributed  to  our  new  Secretary 
of  Interior,  I  read  that  for  all  these 
years  the  Federal  public  lands  in  the 
West  have  been  geared  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  West;  and  that  is, 
obviously,  another  point  of  change  that 
is  taking  place  and  will  probably  accel- 


erate in  the  next  4  years,  if  I  under- 
stand these  messages  and  signals  com- 
ing from  this  new  administration. 

I  am  not  saying  that  is  bad  or  good. 
I  am  saying  that  that  affects  and  im- 
pacts upon  the  payment  in  lieu  of  tax 
programs  as  relates  to  the  Federal 
ownership  and  stewardship  in  my  State 
and  other  States  of  this  country.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  we  have  to  recog- 
nize a  time  to  update  this  act.  The  re- 
ceipts that  have  been  used  by  these 
various  extraction  programs  of  Federal 
ownership  of  resources  are  used  to 
maintain  the  necessary  county  serv- 
ices, such  as  roads,  search  and  rescue, 
police  protection,  fire  protection, 
health,  safety,  and  all  of  the  other  fac- 
tors. 

Today,  these  resource  development 
activities  are  diminishing,  primarily 
because  of  the  general  public's  demand 
for  the  enhancement  of  alternative  for- 
est values,  such  as  fish  and  wildlife 
protection  and  recreation.  This  in- 
creasing trend  of  diminishing  mone- 
tary returns  on  Federal  land  activities 
elevates — I  underscore  importance — the 
importance  of  the  money  received  by 
counties  under  PILT. 

The  need  for  an  increase  in  the  PILT 
Program  is  clear.  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  that  the  Federal  ownership 
of  property  within  an  individual  State 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  burden  on 
that  State.  Go  back  and  reread  the  ad- 
ministration acts  of  each  and  every  one 
of  those  western  States,  beginning  with 
California  as  the  first  and  Oregon  as 
the  second,  and  all  of  the  others  that 
follow.  Very  clearly,  in  the  acts  of  ad- 
mission, and  in  the  debates  surround- 
ing admission  of  statehood  of  those 
lands,  it  was  the  clear  intent  that  that 
retention  of  Federal  ownership  should 
not  be  a  burden  to  the  State  and  the 
people  being  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Most  of  them  were  rural  at  that  time, 
which  are  adjacent  to  these  Federal 
lands.  I  think  the  path  toward  achiev- 
ing an  increase  in  these  payments  is, 
however,  somewhat  obscure. 

The  PILT  increase  legislation  intro- 
duced last  year  in  the  I02d  Congress,  as 
I  mentioned,  would  have  raised  by  120 
percent  the  maximum  available 
amount  counties  would  receive  under 
PILT— from  $105  to  $220  million.  This 
large  increase  would  have  brought  the 
present  value  of  the  PILT  Program 
equal  to  the  program's  value  at  the 
time  of  its  passage  in  1976.  To  achieve 
the  increase,  however,  the  legislation 
authorized  the  massive  $115  million  in- 
crease all  in  1  year.  One-time  adjust- 
ments of  this  magnitude  are  simply  too 
much  for  the  already  strained  Interior 
appropriations  subcommittee  account 
to  handle. 

I  understood  Senator  Byrd's  resist- 
ance to  that  type  of  budgetary  impact. 
But  now.  today,  the  legislation  that  we 
are  introducing  increases  the  amount 
of  money  counties  would  receive  under 
PILT  to  be  reflective  of  the  original 
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value  of  the  program.  However,  I  pro- 
pose to  phase  in  this  increase  over  a  5- 
year  period.  Additionally,  our  bill  ad- 
justs the  PILT  Program  for  inflation, 
based  on  the  CPI  each  year  after  enact- 
ment. In  this  way.  the  burden  placed 
on  the  Interior  appropriations  commit- 
tee will  be  spread  over  the  time  of  5 
years  rather  than  occurring  all  in  1  sin- 
gle fiscal  year.  Ultimately,  this  legisla- 
tion will  require  a  fiscal  offset.  I  intend 
to  work  with  members  of  the  affected 
community  to  find  an  acceptable 
source  of  funding. 

And  these  committees  will.  I  am 
sure,  be  responsive  to  our  efforts  to 
work  with  them.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion adequately  balances  the  fiscal 
needs  of  our  counties  with  the  need  to 
continue  meeting  deficit  reduction  re- 
quirements. 

I  applaud  President  Clinton.  I  feel 
that  he  has  put  himself  right  in  the 
center  of  the  very  important  issue  that 
he  has  presented  to  the  American  pub- 
lic about  deficit  reduction  and.  of 
course,  including  with  that  deficit  re- 
duction spending  reductions  and  tax 
enhancement. 

I  urge  consideration  of  this  bill  today 
by  the  body  and  its  passage  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  legislation 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  letters  of  endorsement 
from  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties and  the  Association  of  Oregon 
Counties  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  455 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Payments  In 
Lieu  of  Taxes  Act". 

SEC.  2.  INCREASE   IN   PAYMENTS  FOR  ENTITLE- 
MENT LANDS. 

(a)  Increase  Based  on  Consumer  Price 
Index.— Section  6903(b)(1)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "75 
cents  for  each  acre  of  entitlement  land"  and 
inserting  "93  cents  during  fiscal  year  1994. 
$1.11  during  fiscal  year  1995.  $1.29  during  fis- 
cal year  19%.  $1.47  during  fiscal  year  1997. 
and  $1.65  during  fiscal  year  1998  and  there- 
after, for  each  acre  of  entitlement  land":  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "10 
cents  for  each  acre  of  entitlement  land"  and 
inserting  "12  cents  during  fiscal  year  1994.  15 
cents  during  fiscal  year  1995.  17  cents  during 
fiscal  year  1996.  20  cents  during  fiscal  year 
1997.  and  22  cents  during  fiscal  year  1998  and 
thereafter,  for  each  acre  of  entitlement 
land". 

(b)  Increase  in  Population  Cap.— Section 
6903(c)  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "$50  times 
the  population"  and  inserting  "the  highest 
dollar  amount  specified  in  paragraph  (2)"; 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  amending  the  table 
at  the  end  to  read  as  follows: 


"If  population  equals— 

5.000 

the  limitation 

is  equal  to  the 

population 

times — 

$110  00 

6.000  

103  00 

7.000  

97.00 

8.000  

90  00 

9.000  

84.00 

10,000 

77  00 

11.000  

75.00 

12.000 .". 

73.00 

13.000 

70  00 

14.000  

68  00 

15.000 

66.00 

16.000 

65.00 

17.000  

64  00 

18.000 

63  00 

19,000 

62  00 

20.000  

61  00 

21.000  

60.00 

22.000 

59  00 

23.000  

59  00 

24.000  

58  00 

25.000  

57  00 

26,000 

56  00 

27.000  

56  00 

28.000  

56.00 

29.000 

55.00 

30.000  

55  00 

31.000  

54  00 

32.000  

54  00 

33.000  

53  00 

34.000  

53  00 

35.000  

52  00 

36.000  

52  00 

37.000  

51  00 

38.000  

51  00 

39.000 

50  00 

40.000 

50  00 

41.000  

49  00 

42.000  

48  00 

43.000  

48  00 

44.000  

47  00 

45.000  

47.00 

46.000  

46  00 

47.000  

46  00 

48.000  

45  00 

49.000 

45.00 

50.000  

44  nn  " 

SEC.  3.  INDEXING  OF  PILT  PAYMENTS  FOR  INFLA- 
TION; INSTALLMENT  PAYMENTS. 

Section  6903  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  On  October  1  of  each  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Payment  in  Lieu  of 
Taxes   Act.    the    Secretary   of  the   Interior 
shall  adjust  each  dollar  amount  specified  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  to  reflect  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  for  the  12  months  ending  the 
preceding  June  30.". 

SEC.  4.  LAND  EXCHANGES. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  6902(b)  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting   before   the   period   the   following: 
"and  does  not  apply  to  payments  for  lands 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  in  exchange 
for  Federal  lands". 

SEC.    5.    EFFECTIVE    DATE;   TRANSPFION    PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
October  1.  1993. 

(2)  LiMn-ATiON.— The  amendment  made  by 
section  2(b)(2)  shall  become  effective  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1998. 

(b)  Transition  Provisions.— 

(1)  Fiscal  year  1994.— During  fiscal  year 
1994.  the  table  at  the  end  of  section  6903(c)(2) 


of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

the  limitation 

is  equal  to  the 

population 

"If  population  equals —  times — 

5.000 $62.00 

6.000 58.00 

7.000 54.50 

8.000 51.00 

9.000 47.00 

10.000 43.50 

11.000 42.00 

12.000 41.00 

13.000 40.00 

14.000 38.50 

15.000 37.00 

16.000 36.50 

17.000 36.00 

18.000  35.50 

19,000  34.50 

20.000 34.00 

21.000 33.75 

22,000 33.50 

23,000 33.00 

24.000  32.50 

25.000  32.25 

26.000 32.00 

27.000 31.75 

28.000 31.50 

29.000 31.25 

30.000 31.00 

31.000 30.75 

32.000 30.50 

33.000 30.00 

34.000  29.75 

35.000 29.50 

36.000 29.25 

37.000 28.75 

38.000 28.50 

39.000 28.25 

40.000  28.00 

41.000 27.50 

42.000 27.25 

43.000 27.00 

44.000 26.50 

45.000 26.25 

46.000 26.00 

47.000 25.75 

48.000  25.50 

49.000 25.00 

50,000 24.75.". 

(2)  Fiscal  year  1995.— During  fiscal  year 
1995.  the  table  at  the  end  of  section  6903(c)(2) 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

the  limitation 

is  equal  to  the 

population 

"If  population  equals —  times — 

5.000 $74.00 

6.000 69.50 

7.000 65.00 

8.000  61.00 

9.000 56.00 

10.000 52.00 

11.000 50.50 

12.000 49.00 

13.000  47.50 

14.000  46.00 

15.000 44.50 

16.000 43.50 

17,000 43.00 

18.000  42.00 

19.000  41.50 

20.000  41.00 

21.000  40.25 

22.000  40.00 

23.000  39.50 

24.000 39.00 

25.000 38.50 

26.000  38.25 

27.000  38.00 

28.000 37.50 


29.000 
30.000 
31.000 
32.000 
33.000 
34.000 
35.000 
36.000 
37,000 
38.000 
39.000 
40.000 
41.000 
42.000 
43.000 
44.000 
45.000 
46.000 
47.000 
48,000 
49,000 
50.000 


37.25 
37.00 
36.75 
36.25 
36.00 
35.50 
35.00 
34.75 
34.50 
34.00 
33.75 
33.25 
33.00 
32.50 
32.25 
32.00 
31.50 
31.00 
30.75 
30.50 
30.00 
29.50.' 


(3)  Fiscal  year   1996.— During  fiscal   year 

1996.  the  table  at  the  end  of  section  6903(c)(2) 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

the  limitation 

is  equal  to  the 

population 

"If  population  equals —  times — 

5.000  $86.00 

6.000  81.00 

7.000 76.00 

8.000  71.00 

9.000  65.50 

10.000  60.00 

11.000  58.50 

12.000  57.00 

13.000  55.00 

14.000  53.50 

15.000  51.50 

16;000 51.00 

17.000 50.00 

18,000 49.00 

19.000 48.00 

20.000 47.50 

21.000 47.25 

22.000 46.25 

23.000 46.00 

24.000  45.25 

25.000  45.00 

26.000  44.50 

27,000  44.00 

28.000  43.75 

29.000  43.50 

30.000  43.00 

31.000  42.50 

32.000  42.00 

33.000  41.75 

34.000 41.25 

35.000 41.00 

36.000 40.50 

37.000 40.00 

38.000  39.50 

39.000  39.00 

40.000  38.75 

41.000  38.25 

42,000  38.00 

43,000  37.50 

44.000  37.00 

45.000  36.50 

46.000  36.00 

47.000  35.75 

48.000  35.25 

49.000  35.00 

50.000  34.50.". 

(4)  Fiscal  year  1997.— During  fiscal  year 

1997.  the  Uble  at  the  end  of  section  6903(c)(2) 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

the  limitation 

is  equal  to  the 

population 

"If  population  equals —  times — 

5.000  $98.00 


6.000 
7,000 
8.000 
9.000 
10.000  , 
11.000 
12.000 
13.000 
14.000 
15.000 
16.000 
17,000 
18,000  , 
19,000 
20,000 
21.000 
22.000 
23.000 
24.000 
25.000 
26.000 
27.000 
28.000 
29.000 
30.000 
31.000 
32.000 
33.000 
34.000 
35.000 
36.000 
37.000 
38.000 
39.000 
40.000 
41.000 
42,000 
43,000 
44.000 
45,000 
46.000 
47.000 
48.000 
49.000 
50.000 


92.00 
86.00 
80.50 
74.50 
68.50 
66.50 
64.50 
63.00 
61.00 
59.00 
58.00 
57.00 
56.00 
55.00 
54.00 
53.50 
52.75 
52.00 
51.50 
51.00 
50.50 
50.25 
50.00 
49.50 
49.00 
48.50 
48.00 
47.50 
47.00 
46.50 
46.00 
45.50 
45.00 
44.50 
44.00 
43.50 
43.00 
42.75 
42.25 
41.75 
41.25 
40.75 
40.25 
39.75 
39.25." 


National  Association 

OF  Counties. 
Washington.  DC.  February  23.  1993. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfiell:  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties  wishes  to  express  its 
full  support  for  your  legislation  which  would 
restore  the  full  value  to  the  Payments-in- 
lieu-of-taxes  (PILT)  program.  At  our  recent 
Board  of  Directors  meeting.  NACo  affirmed 
that  the  passage  of  an  increased  PILT  au- 
thorization is  one  of  our  top  seven  national 
priority  issues. 

As  you  are  well  aware.  PILT  was  author- 
ized in  1976  and  is  subject  to  the  yearly  ap- 
propriations process.  The  authorization, 
however,  has  not  been  increased  since  the 
original  program  was  introduced.  The  value 
of  the  program  has  been  severely  eroded  by 
simple  inflation  to  the  point  where  in  to- 
day's dollars,  it  is  worth  less  than  half  of 
when  enacted  17  years  ago. 

For  17  years  Congress  has  recognized  its  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  payments  to  over  1700 
counties  in  49  states  to  compensate  them  for 
the  taxes  lost  through  federal  ownership  of 
open  space  lands.  Full  funding  under  the  cur- 
rent authorization  has  been  about  $104  to 
$105  million  nationwide.  If  inOation  has  been 
factored  into  the  program,  full  funding  today 
would  be  $245  million  as  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  That  would  be 
just  to  keep  up  with  the  original  value  of  the 
PILT  program. 

For  counties  with  large  amounts  of  tax  ex- 
empt public  lands,  the  funding  of  PILT  is 


critical.  It  Is  a  major  portion  of  their  budg- 
ets and  goes  to  help  fund  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect services  counties  provide  to  public 
lands.  PILT  funds  are  spent  for  emergency 
search  and  rescue,  law  enforcement,  fire  and 
emergency  medical  services,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, road  maintenance,  and  health  and 
human  services.  All  of  these  services  are  nec- 
essary to  supjwrt  the  vast  system  of  national 
parks,  national  forests,  fish  and  wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  reclamation  areas  whose  visitation 
has  increased  dramatically  in  the  last  17 
years. 

Counties  continue  to  rely  on  the  property 
tax  to  fund  the  operation  of  local  govern- 
ment. Statewide  tax  limitation  measures 
have  constrained  the  growth  of  local  prop- 
erty taxes.  But  even  under  the  strictest  limi- 
tations, there  is  room  for  some  increase  for 
infiation.  That  has  not  been  the  case  with 
PILT.  While  the  consumer  price  index  has 
skyrocketed  over  120  percent  since  1976. 
PILT  payments  have  remained  fiat.  Counties 
are  faced  with  increasing  costs  for  services 
to  public  lands  and  are  being  squeezed  by  the 
shrinking  value  of  the  existing  program. 

Shifting  priorities  in  federal  land  manage- 
ment decisions  have  also  piled  an  additional 
burden  on  local  governments.  Economic  uses 
of  public  lands  have  been  curtailed  by  Con- 
gress, further  adding  to  the  financial  burden 
of  local  communities.  Restrictions  on  min- 
ing, logging,  and  grazing  have  a  direct  im- 
pact on  local  economies  and  threaten  the 
stability  of  communities  that  must  service 
public  lands  areas.  As  natural  resource  pay- 
ments to  counties  decline,  the  importance  of 
PILT  has  increased  dramatically. 

The  legislation  you  have  introduced  does 
not  seek  to  make  PILT  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram. Counties  have,  year  after  year,  gone  to 
the  appropriations  committees  in  Congress 
to  makfe  their  case  for  full  funding  of  the 
program.  We  are  willing  to  continue  to  do 
that  in  the  future.  We  are.  as  elected  offi- 
cials, perfectly  aware  of  the  constraints  of 
budget  deficits.  That  is  why  we  support  your 
approach  of  phasing  in  over  a  five  year  pe- 
riod an  increase  in  the  authorization  for 
PILT.  As  the  Congress  begins  to  shift  sav- 
ings from  defense  programs  to  domestic  pro- 
grams, we  think  PILT  should  have  a  high 
priority  for  increased  funding. 

Your  leadership  on  this  issue  is  important 
to  counties  across  the  nation.  You  have  the 
unique  perspective  of  representing  a  state 
with  vast  amounts  of  federally  owned  lands 
whose  traditional  uses  are  being  altered  by 
protection  plans  for  the  northern  spotted 
owl.  You  are  aware  of  how  an  increase  in  the 
PILT  authorization  could  help  distressed 
natural  resource  dependent  communities 
whose  economies  are  in  transition.  We  appre- 
ciate your  willingness  to  tackle  this  issue 
which  is  so  important  to  counties  nation- 
wide. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
the  passage  of  a  new  PILT  authorization. 
Thanks  for  your  strong  support  and  leader- 
ship. 

Sincerely, 

John  Stroger. 

President. 

Association  of  Oregon  Counties, 

Salem.  OR.  February  8.  1993. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Hart  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  The  Association 
of  Oregon  Counties  most  enthusiastically 
supports  your  legislative  concept  regarding 
adjustment  to  the  federal  payments-in-lieu- 
of-taxes  program. 
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In  coordination  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  we  have  been  seeking  ad- 
justments in  payments  under  the  program 
that  would  simply  recapture  value  lost  to  In- 
flation since  its  adoption  in  1976. 

Given  federal  budget  realities,  a  three-year 
phase-in  is  certainly  reasonable.  In  addition, 
the  feature  of  an  annual  cost-of-living  index 
is  key  to  keeping  the  program  current. 

Your  concept  effectively  helps  address  the 
need  for  domestic  economic  revitalization. 
particularly  in  our  hard  pressed  rural  coun- 
ties with  predominant  federal  land  owner- 
ship, such  as  Lake  (78  percent  federal  owner- 
ship). Harney  (76  percent),  and  Malheur  (75 
percent). 


Your  concept  also  addresses  equity  in  this 
federal-county  partnership.  Tax  immunity  of 
these  national  purpose  lands  places  an  unfair 
burden  on  taxpayers  of  the  county,  who  pro- 
vide vital  services— such  as  road  mainte- 
nance, law  enforcement,  solid  waste,  and 
search  and  rescue  operations— to  visitors  and 
agency  employees.  Both  the  costs  of  county 
services  and  number  of  visitors  to  public 
lands  is  increasing  significantly  every  year. 

Two  quick  examples  of  the  need  for  your 
concept: 

Grant  County  is  60  percent  federally 
owned.  In  1976.  PILT  was  22  percent  of  the 
county  general  fund  budget.  By  1991.  PILT 
payments  had  fallen  to  only  9  percent  of  the 
budget.  After  full  phase-in  of  your  concept, 

ESTIMATED  PILT  PAYMENTS  UNDER  5-YEAR  PHASE-IN 


payments  to  Grant  County  should  return  to 
21  percent  of  its  budget. 

Harney  County,  with  a  population  of  7.100. 
is  76  percent  federally  owned  and  must  main- 
tain over  2.000  miles  of  county  roads.  PILT 
pays  $308,000.  or  only  6.4  cents  per  acre.  This 
payment  is  less  than  half  of  what  the  county 
would  be  authorized  under  your  concept. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  leadership  and 
stand  ready  to  help.  We  will  stay  in  close 
consultation  with  your  staff. 

We  also  look  forward  to  our  visit  with  you 
March  2nd,  and  are  pleased  that  you  will  be 
addressing  the  NACo  Legislative  Conference. 
Best  Regards, 

Michael  J.  Sykes, 

President. 
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Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Pay- 
ment in  Lieu  of  Taxes  Act  which  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  introduced  today.  I  com- 
niend  my  colleague  from  Oregon  for 
very  hard  work  in  crafting  this  legisla- 
tion. He  has  provided  yeoman  service 
and  all  of  us  in  the  West,  public  land 
States,  are  very  deeply  indebted  for  his 
hard  work. 

It  is  fiscally  responsible,  yet  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  rural  communities 
across  the  Nation.  In  short,  this  bill 
proves  to  rural  communities  across  the 
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country  that  Uncle  Sam  can  be  a  good 
neighbor. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
increase  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Payments  in 
Lieu  of  Taxes  [PILT]  Program  and  to 
index  the  PILT  Program  to  the  rate  of 
inflation  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

Many  counties  in  the  West  have  a 
large  portion  of  their  land  base  in  Fed- 
eral ownership.  In  the  past,  these  com- 
munities have  counted  on  Federal 
lands  to  provide  jobs  and  an  adequate 
tax  base.  Mineral  development,  oil  and 


gas  drilling,  and  logging  are  activities 
that  have  historically  occurred  on  pub- 
lic lands  and  that  provided  good  paying 
jobs  and  a  steady  flow  of  tax  revenue  to 
rural  counties. 

But  times  are  changing.  The  result  of 
past  overuse,  tough  global  competition 
in  natural  resource  markets,  and  the 
growing  emphasis  on  sustainable  devel- 
opment, recreation  and  conservation 
on  our  public  lands  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, diminished  the  once  important 
role  extractive  industries  played  in 
rural  America. 


February  25,  1993 

This  bill  amends  the  Payments  in 
Lieu  of  Tajces  Act  of  1976,  which  was 
designed  to  compensate  local  govern- 
ments for  the  presence  of  tax-exempt 
Federal  lands  within  their  boundaries. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  worked 
hard  to  pass  this  legislation.  Since  that 
time.  PILT  has  been  authorized  at  the 
same  level  of  funding.  PILT  payments 
today  are  worth  about  one-half  of  what 
they  were  back  in  1976. 

This  bill  would  bring  about  a  long 
overdue  increase  in  the  level  of  appro- 
priation to  the  PILT  Program  under  a 
5-year  phase  in.  Put  simply,  the  PILT 
Program  would  be  brought  in  line  with 
the  1990's.  and  would  guard  against  the 
value  of  payments  diminishing  in  the 
future.  Also,  by  phasing  this  increase 
in  over  a  5-year  period,  this  bill  is  spe- 
cifically tailored  to  minimize  the  budg- 
etary impact  of  a  payment  increase. 

More  than  1.700  counties  in  49  States 
benefit  from  this  program.  In  Montana, 
all  56  counties  depend  on  the  PILT  Pro- 
gram to  some  degree.  Mostly  rural, 
these  counties  house  our  enormous 
complex  of  national  forests,  national 
parks,  wildlife  refuges,  and  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

PILT  payments  enable  rural  coun- 
ties, whose  tax  base  is  constrained  by 
the  presence  of  nontaxable  Federal 
lands,  to  meet  the  education  and  trans- 
portation needs  of  their  citizens,  and 
meet  the  demand  placed  on  local  serv- 
ices by  people  recreating  on  the  public 
lands. 

Finally,  the  act  as  it  currently  exists 
penalizes  States  by  making  lands 
which  it  exchanges  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ineligible  for  the  PILT  Pay- 
ment Program.  As  a  result  of  this  pro- 
vision, the  entitlement  land  base  under 
PILT  has  eroded  for  counties  that  must 
still  provide  the  same  services  even 
though  lands  within  its  boundaries  be- 
come Federal  property. 

This  bill  amends  that  provision  and 
allows  lands  that  are  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  in  exchange  for  other 
lands  to  be  eligible  for  PILT  payments. 

The  counties  relying  on  PILT  pay- 
ments recognize  the  need  to  control 
the  Federal  deficit.  At  the  same  time, 
the  need  to  keep  apace  with  the  grow- 
ing costs  of  providing  basic  services  is 
something  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  or  ignore.  This  bill  simply 
asks  that  we  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  PILT  Program  and  tailor  it  to 
more  adequately  reflect  the  present. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
his  very  succinct,  accurate,  and  excel- 
lent statement  on  a  subject  that  is  so 
important  as  he  indicates  to  not  just  a 
few  States  in  the  Far  West,  but  cer- 
tainly to  at  least  49  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] for  his  work  on  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Last  year  I  think  Senator  Wirth  and 
I  worked  very  hard  on  increasing  of  the 
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PILT  payment  to  the  counties,  and 
when  we  sat  down  and  visited  with  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  chairman,  we  knew 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  as 
it  was  written  last  year. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Hatfield  on 
the  work  he  has  done  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  to  find  a 
way  that  we  can  increase  this  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes  with  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

One  would  have  to  be  somewhat  in- 
volved in  county  government  before 
you  can  really  get  a  handle  on  what 
this  means  and  the  impact  on  counties. 
Now  in  my  case,  of  all  the  western 
States,  of  course  with  the  State  of  Or- 
egon, Montana  actually  has  one  of  the 
lowest  percentages  of  public  lands,  a 
little  over  35  percent,  but  that  35  per- 
cent equals  28.5  million  acres.  Montana 
is  a  fairly  sizable  State,  and  if  you 
want  to  know  how  big  it  is  from  Eure- 
ka up  in  the  Northwest  comer  down  to 
Alzada  in  the  southeast  corner  it  is  far- 
ther than  it  is  from  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

When  you  look  at  those  28.5  million 
acres,  many  of  those  acres  are  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  owns 
roughly  as  much  in  Montana  as  the 
total  combined  area  of  seven  States  of 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vermont. 

Each  of  these  States  have  about  6 
percent  represented  in  Federal  land  in 
their  States.  So  consequently  at  least 
94  percent  or  more  of  each  of  these 
States  is  open  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  is  a  part  of  the  local  tax 
base. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  in  Yel- 
lowstone County,  MT.  All  56  counties 
did  qualify  for  a  certain  amount  of 
PILT.  What  we  did  with  that  money  is 
we  tag  that  money  for  one  purpose  and 
that  was  public  safety.  That  is  what  we 
replaced  our  communications  with  in 
our  sheriffs  department.  That  is  what 
we  replaced  vehicles  with  in  the  sher- 
iffs department,  new  equipment  and 
this  type.  Everything  for  public  safety 
in  the  sheriffs  department  came  out  of 
that  account. 

So  having  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  single  major  landowner  in  our  State 
puts  us  under  severe  restrictions  on 
economic  development  in  that  State.  It 
also  places  a  large  strain  on  local  gov- 
ernment, because  Federal  Government 
pays  no  property  taxes  into  the  coffers 
and  property  taxes,  as  you  well  know, 
schools,  and  all  the  services  that  a 
county  provides  has  to  fall  on  a  thing 
called  property  taxes  and  personal 
property  taxes.  Right  now  they  are 
fairly  high. 

I  can  remember  in  the  eighties  when 
both  of  the  coasts,  California  on  the 
west  coast  and  the  east  coast,  were  in 
great  shape.  Economically  they  were 


booming  in  the  eighties.  The  midlands 
were  dying.  We  had  a  declining  tax 
base. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  can  prob- 
ably remember  the  days  in  eastern  Or- 
egon when  we  had  a  declining  tax  base 
and  we  were  put  under  severe  re- 
straints, because  people  were  tired  of 
paying  higher  property  taxes.  So  we 
had  a  thing  like  initiative  105  in  Mon- 
tana. We  could  levy  no  more,  no  more 
mils  to  provide  the  services  for  our 
citizens.  So  that  meant  we  had  to  be 
very  creative. 

And  I  might  get  over  into  another 
area  here  and  say  that  it  was  then  that 
we  developed  a  5-year  budget  in  Yel- 
lowstone County,  and  when  you  worked 
your  yearly  budget  and  if  you  changed 
some  figures  or  you  changed  direction 
or  priorities  in  your  spending,  then  you 
would  see  how  that  would  be  reflected 
5  years  down  the  line  and  sometimes  it 
was  not  very  good.  So  you  pulled  back 
on  that. 

I  think  this  Government  should  have 
at  least  a  2-year  budget,  and  it  would 
help  us  in  dealing  with  some  of  our  fis- 
cal problems  of  this  Government. 

So  as  that  county  commissioner,  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  the  current  struc- 
ture of  the  PILT  estimates  is  totally 
inadequate.  PILT  funds  are  used  by 
more  than  1,700  counties  in  49  States 
and  all  56  counties  in  Montana.  We 
used  it  for  a  variety  of  reasons — health 
care,  education,  transportation,  road 
maintenance,  search  and  rescue,  fire 
protection,  the  whole  litany  of  essen- 
tial services  that  we  provide  our  people 
in  our  counties. 

And  the  current  PILT  payments  do 
not  nearly  come  close  to  equaling  the 
revenue  that  would  be  raised  if  the 
land  were  in  private  ownership. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  al- 
luded a  while  ago  to  a  thing  called  con- 
servation and  stewardship.  Conserva- 
tion is  the  wise  use  of  a  renewable  re- 
source. Communities  depend  on  that 
resource  every  year.  So  we  are  very, 
very  aware  of  our  water  management, 
our  soil  management,  what  we  do  on 
the  land  and  how  much  we  do  on  the 
land. 

So,  with  this  in  mind,  if  the  Govern- 
ment basically  wants  to  look  and  say, 
OK,  if  we  want  to  take  care  of  our  na- 
tional debt  or  we  want  to  deal  with  the 
deficit — I  know  if  I  were  a  big  land- 
owner and  if  I  were  in  way  over  my 
head  and  the  banker  says,  "You  have 
to  pay  up,  "  I  am  going  to  have  to  sell 
some  of  those  assets. 

Maybe  we  should  look  at  this  body.  It 
is  not  time  to  look  where  we  have  in 
one  county  in  eastern  Montana  there 
might  be  a  40-acre  plot  that  belongs  to 
the  BLM  in  the  middle  of  4  or  5  sec- 
tions out  there  that  are  landlocked.  It 
has  to  be  managed.  The  cost  of  man- 
agement is  the  same  as  with  the  whole 
section.  But,  nonetheless,  it  is  there 
and  maybe  I  think  it  should  be  sold  to 
the  private  landowner  and  there  are 
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people  who  buy  it  in  those  isolated 
cases.  You  have  to  take  it  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  and  put  that  money  in  the 
Treasury-  Let  us  sell  some  sissets.  Let 
us  gret  settled  up  and  let  us  try  to  run 
it  with  a  little  more  judgment  than  we 
have  exercised  in  the  past. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon, because  he  has  been  very  helpful, 
because  last  year  we  were  working 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  is 
no  longer  in  this  body,  and  we  knew 
what  we  were  up  against  that  year,  too, 
last  year,  and  I  think  that  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  did  do  the 
appropriate  thing  last  year  when  they 
said,  OK,  let  us  sit  down  and  let  us 
take  a  look  at  this  thing.  Let  us  ap- 
proach it  sensibly  and  in  a  manner  in 
which  we  can  deal  in  this. 

I  congratulate  my  ranking  member. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  Payment-in-Lieu  of  Taxes  Act 
Amendments  of  1993.  Those  of  us  who 
represent  western  States  have  to  deal 
with  the  problem  caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  owns 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  base 
in  our  States.  Of  all  the  western 
States,  Montana  actually  has  one  of 
the  lowest  percentages  of  public  land— 
a  little  over  35  percent.  However,  that 
35  percent  equals  approximately  28.5 
million  acres. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  roughly  as  much  land  in 
Montana  as  is  in  the  total  combined 
area  of  the  seven  States  of  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey.  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont.  Each  of  these  States  has  less 
than  6  percent  Federal  land.  Con- 
sequently at  least  94  percent  or  more  of 
each  of  these  States  is  open  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  is  part  of  the 
local  tax  base. 

Having  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  single  major  landowner  in  a  State 
places  severe  restrictions  on  economic 
development  in  that  State.  It  also 
places  a  large  strain  on  local  govern- 
ment because  the  Federal  Government 
pays  no  property  taxes  on  the  land  it 
owns.  Property  tax  is,  of  course,  the 
single  largest  source  of  revenue  for 
local  governments.  PILT.  the  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes,  is  the  way  that  most 
counties  get  any  reimbursement  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  compensate 
for  the  Federal  land  in  a  county. 

As  a  former  county  commissioner. 
I've  got  to  tell  you  that  the  current 
structure  for  PILT  payments  is  totally 
inadequate.  PILT  funds  are  used  by 
more  than  1,700  counties  in  49  States 
and  all  56  counties  in  Montana  to  help 
fund  education,  transportation,  health 
care,  police  protection,  road  mainte- 
nance, search  and  rescue,  fire  protec- 
tion and  a  whole  litany  of  other  essen- 
tial local  services.  Current  PILT  pay- 
ments do  not  come  close  to  equaling 
the  revenue  that  would  he  raised  if  the 
land  was  in  private  ownership.  Unfor- 


tunately, the  PILT  payment  has  not 
increased  since  its  inception  in  1976. 

Inflation  has  caused  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding government  services  to  the  citi- 
zens who  live  in  or  visit  public  lands 
areas  to  rise  dramatically.  Action  is 
needed  today  because  the  PILT  pro- 
gram has  been  authorized  at  the  same 
level  for  14  years,  resulting  in  pay- 
ments that  are  worth  less  than  half  of 
their  original  value.  This  bill  provides 
just  the  type  of  action  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  his  contribution  that  he 
has  made.  In  fact,  one  of  his  first  iden- 
tifications I  recall  when  he  arrived  in 
the  Senate  was  to  raise  this  issue  along 
with  other  issues  dealing  with  land 
ownership  and  responsibilities  of  the 
western  States. 

The  Senator  very  lightly  touched  on 
the  fact  that  he  served  on  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  in  Montana. 

That  does  not  isolate  him  to  Mon- 
tana. The  Senator  has  traveled  the 
States  of  Oregon  extensively  and  Idaho 
and  Washington.  If  there  is  anyone  who 
knows  more  of  the  parks  and  roads  of 
the  western  States,  besides  my  col- 
league Senator  Packwood,  it  is  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  think  in  that 
role  he  has  served  as  a  public  trust  in 
maintaining  the  service  in  that  county 
but  also  knowing  the  western  States  as 
he  does  and  realizing  my  State  is  a 
State  much  like  his.  They  are  States  of 
small  communities.  There  is  no  reason 
to  exacerbate  our  urban  center  prob- 
lems anymore  and  let  the  small  com- 
munities die  in  our  areas  of  the  West 
and  have  that  migration  of  people  into 
those  urban  centers  which  merely  exac- 
erbate the  unsolved  problems  we  are 
dealing  with  now  in  those  urban  areas. 

That  is  what  happens.  When  those 
small  towns  dry  up  and  they  have  no 
economic  base,  through  the  loss  of  the 
resource  base  economy,  and  they  have 
an  inadequate  PILT  program,  what  is 
there  for  the  young  people  to  ever  look 
forward  to?  The  people  already  in  the 
work  force  migrate  from  college. 

We  have  four  communities  in  my 
State  alone  that  are  candidates  today 
for  those  towns.  They  have  a  1-  or  2- 
mill  economy.  And  they  are  small  oper- 
ators, small  enterprises,  medium-size 
enterprises  that  depend  entirely  on 
public  timber  for  their  survival. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  we  under- 
estimate the  social  costs  in  Govern- 
ment whenever  these  towns  go  down: 
the  costs  that  it  cost  to  pay  our  rent, 
so  to  speak,  to  be  the  good  neighbor, 
the  Federal  Government. 

Now  the  public  does  own  those  lands, 
because  they  are  part  of  this  Govern- 
ment. If  they  want  to  own  those  lands. 


they  have  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
price  of  ownership;  there  is  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  community. 

I  have  always  been  told  that  a  com- 
munity, to  survive,  has  to  have  four 
things:  It  has  to  have,  well,  in  our  case, 
a  grain  elevator:  it  has  to  have  a 
school:  it  has  to  have  a  church:  it  has 
to  have  a  post  office.  There  are  other 
factors  there,  but  we  will  not  mention 
those  at  this  time. 

But  if  you  lose  any  of  those  four  ele- 
ments in  a  community,  it  is  severely 
damaged  for  its  survival.  That  is  why  I 
push  technology  in  the  telecommuni- 
cations industry,  because  that  is  going 
to  the  infrastructure,  the  future,  as  far 
as  rural  America  is  concerned. 

But  the  social  costs  of  taking  care  of 
those  families  and  the  costs  to  this 
Government  is  so  great,  as  compared  to 
the  taxes  or  the  fees  we  pay  for  our 
land  to  those  communities  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  viable,  there  is  no 
comparison:  and  also  to  maintain  that 
quality  of  life  that  these  people  have 
chosen  to  take. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  certainly  has 
made  a  very  excellent  point  on  raising 
the  social  values,  the  social  dimension, 
the  social  costs  of  this  matter  of  land 
management. 

What  he  has  done  is  put  a  human  face 
on  this.  Whenever  we  get  up  here  to  de- 
bate good  land  management,  resource 
management,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator I  hear  debate  after  debate  and  I 
hear  very  little  reference  made  to  the 
human  factor  in  that  debate.  We  get  to 
be  very  mechanical,  very  engineering- 
like. We  can  discuss  all  of  the  at- 
tributes of  a  certain  policy  but  often- 
times we  lose  to  the  human  dimension, 
the  human  face. 

I  find  that  is  true  even  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  talk  about  a 
dollar  level,  a  threshold  level,  for  cer- 
tain programs.  I  like  to  go  out  in  my 
community  and  visit  with  those  shel- 
ters for  abused  women,  visit  those 
places  where  the  homeless  are  trying 
to  be  heljjed  or  the  sick  being  helped  or 
the  educated  people  to  be  educated. 

I  happen  to  be  a  visual  learner.  But 
when  I  see  those  human  faces  and  then 
I  come  back  to  these  programs  and  de- 
bate them,  they  have  far  more  mean- 
ing. I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  visual  learners  like  I  am  in  visiting 
their  constituents. 

But  I  do  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
for  raising  the  social  factor.  When  we 
talk  about  PILT,  it  is  a  money  matter. 
It  is  a  threshold  of  support.  It  is  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  that  is  all 
very  impersonal. 

But  let  me  tell  you.  you  get  out  in 
those  communities  where  their  health 
and  their  safety  and  all  the  other  serv- 
ices and  their  education  are  at  stake, 
that  puts  a  human  face  on  it.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  would  look  at  this  in  that 
way. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sen- 
ator Hatch  of  Utah  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WOFFORD): 
S.  456.  A  bill  to  establish  school-to- 
work  transition  programs  for  all  stu- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

CAREER  PATHWAYS  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  introducing  this  after- 
noon in  the  U.S.  Senate,  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Career  Pathways  Act  of  1993. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  pull  business, 
labor,  and  education  together  so  we 
provide  greater  help  to  those  who  are 
not  college  bound. 

It  does  not  suggest  that  those  who 
take  part  in  this  cannot  eventually 
change  their  course.  It  is  not  rigid  as  it 
is  in  Germany,  for  example,  where,  if 
you  choose  at  an  early  age.  you  are 
going  to  go  in  one  direction,  you  have 
to  stay  in  that  direction.  But  it  en- 
courages the  practical  cooperation  that 
really  can  be  meaningful  in  the  lives  of 
young  people.  Frankly,  I  think  it  can 
be  very  helpful  in  reducing  dropout 
rates,  in  developing  skills,  the  skills 
that  I  hear  over  and  over  again  are 
needed.  It  meshes  two  heads.  When  I 
meet  with  business  leaders,  they  say 
over  and  over  again.  "We  cannot  find 
the  quality  people  we  need  for  employ- 
ees." Then  when  I  talk  to  people  in 
communities  where  you  have  high  un- 
employment, they  say,  "We  cannot 
find  the  jobs."  This  meshes  these  two 
things  and,  I  think,  moves  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  Career  Pathways  Program  pro- 
vides young  people  in  school  with  an 
opportunity  to  gain  career  skills 
through  a  rigorous  academic  and  work- 
based  learning  system. 

President  Clinton  has  demonstrated 
a  strong  commitment  to  this  kind  of 
investment  in  human  capital.  In  his 
book.  "Putting  People  First."  he  says 
he  wants  to  "Bring  business,  labor,  and 
education  leaders  together  to  develop  a 
national  apprenticeship-style  program 
that  offers  non-college-bound  students 
valuable  skills  training,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  good  jobs  when  they  graduate. '" 

More  recently,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  the  President  reiter- 
ated this  commitment,  pledging  a  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  youth  apprentice- 
ship-style programs.  The  Career  Path- 
ways Program  is  designed  to  meet  this 
goal. 

In  1988,  the  William  T.  Grant  Founda- 
tion issued  a  report  called  "The  For- 
gotten Half:  Pathways  to  Success  for 
America's  Youth  and  Young  Families." 
"The  Forgotten  Half  poignantly  out- 
lined a  fundamental  failure  in  our  Na- 
tion's education  and  training  system: 


We  do  not  provide  enough  assistance  to 
help  young  people  make  the  transition 
from  school  to  employment.  About  half 
of  our  students  never  go  to  college,  and 
half  of  those  who  do  never  obtain  de- 
grees. Young  people  who  do  pursue 
postsecondary  education  often  receive 
significant  public  and  private  aid.  but 
those  who  do  not  go  on  to  college  many 
times  receive  virtually  no  help  at  all. 

The  Federal  Government  offers  aid 
and  loans  to  college  students,  and  as- 
sists in  funding  the  college  and  univer- 
sity research  programs  from  which 
many  college  students  benefit.  Yet 
there  is  little  Federal  investment  di- 
rected toward  success  for  noncollege 
bound  youth.  The  primary  Federal  job 
training  program  available  to  the 
foregotten  half  is  title  II  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  [JTPA].  Only 
poor  people  are  eligible  for  services 
under  title  n,  and  JTPA  is  so  under- 
funded that  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
eligible  poor  receive  services.  To  make 
matters  worse,  in  the  past,  there  have 
been  abuses  of  the  JTPA  program  that 
hindered  the  program's  effectiveness. 
Last  year,  I  authored  changes  that  are 
now  addressing  those  abuses.  Still, 
since  JTPA  is  woefully  underfunded 
and  targeted  at  only  the  poor,  it  will 
barely  make  a  dent  in  the  need.  JTPA 
and  other  targeted  programs  must  re- 
main a  part  of  our  youth  training 
strategy,  but  we  must  do  more. 

Structural  changes  that  have  moved 
us  from  a  manufacturing-  to  a  service- 
based  economy,  increasing  global  com- 
petition, and  our  failure  to  help  the 
foregotten  half,  have  resulted  in  a  dra- 
matic decline  in  earnings  for  those  who 
do  not  graduate  from  college.  As  the 
National  Center  on  Education  and  the 
Economy  illustrated  in  the  report 
"America's  Choice:  High  Skills  or  Low 
Wages": 

The  choice  that  America  faces  Is  a  choice 
between  high  skills  and  low  wagres.  Gradu- 
ally, silently,  we  are  choosing  low  wages.  We 
still  have  time  to  make  the  other  choice- 
one  that  will  lead  us  to  a  more  prosperous 
future.  But  to  make  this  choice,  we  must 
fundamentally  change  our  approach  to  work 
and  education. 

The  Career  Pathways  Act  is  one  crit- 
ical step  in  moving  America  toward  a 
high  skill,  high  wage  economy. 

The  bill  is  based  on  the  Input  at  two 
hearings  held  by  my  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Productivity  held  in 
December,  here  and  in  Chicago,  and  on 
numerous  proposals  and  suggestions 
from  educators,  labor,  industry,  and 
youth  training  experts. 

From  these  discussions  we  learned 
six  key  principles  that  guided  us  in 
drafting  this  bill.  First,  the  use  of  the 
term  youth  apprenticeship  is  mislead- 
ing. These  programs  are  not  appren- 
ticeship programs  as  they  have  been 
traditionally  known  in  this  country. 
They  have  some  similar  elements,  but 
they  do  not  track  participants  into  a 
narrow  career  choice,  and  they  do  not 
come  with  the  guarantee  of  a  job.  Some 


programs  are  more  like 

preapprenticeships,  others  are  like  ca- 
reer academies,  others  are  adaptations 
of  vocational  education,  tech-prep,  co- 
operative education,  or  other  pro- 
grams. 

Many  people  have  struggled  with  the 
issue  of  what  to  call  these  programs: 
Apprenticeship-like,  apprenticeship- 
style,  preapprenticeship,  work-based 
learning?  We  have  chosen  to  call  them 
career  pathways  which  exemplifies  the 
goals  of  this  concept:  To  create  career 
pathways  or  options  for  all  young  peo- 
ple. 

Second,  the  best  way  to  establish  a 
national  career  pathways  system  is 
from  the  ground  up,  building  upon 
local  and  State  successes. 

Third,  there  is  not  one  specific  model 
for  a  successful  Career  Pathways  Pro- 
gram, as  long  as  certain  basic  elements 
are  there,  local  people  must  be  given 
the  flexibility  to  fashion  programs  that 
meet  their  needs. 

Fourth,  employers  should  get  in- 
volved because  this  is  a  necessary 
human  capital  investment,  and  be- 
cause, as  responsible  corporate  citi- 
zens, they  should  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  their  community.  While 
some  incentives  may  be  necessary — 
particularly  for  small  employers — we 
should  examine  this  issue  carefully  be- 
fore providing  any  significant  financial 
incentives  for  employer  participation. 

Fifth,  successful  European  youth 
apprencticeship  systems  show  us  that 
it  is  crucial  for  industry,  trade  associa- 
tions and  labor  unions  to  participate  in 
the  development  of  national  skill 
standards  and  school-to-employment 
programs.  In  this  country,  the  Federal 
Government  needs  to  help  support  that 
effort. 

Finally,  a  successful,  national  career 
pathways  system  must  not  label  or  tar- 
get any  particular  group  of  students. 
The  program  must  aim  to  improve 
schools  and  ensure  options  for  all 
youth. 

In  determining  the  basic  elements  for 
successful  career  pathways  programs, 
we  have  relied  heavily  on  the  work  of 
Samuel  Halperin,  Patricia  McNeil, 
Alan  Zuckerman.  and  others  with  the 
American  Youth  Policy  Forum.  Hilary 
Pennington  from  Jobs  for  the  Future, 
and  Rob  Ivry  with  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment Research  Corp. 

I  look  forward  to  hearings  and  addi- 
tional input  from  my  colleagues  on 
how  best  to  ensure  career  pathways  for 
all  youth. 

The  Career  Pathways  Program  is 
only  one  piece  of  the  puzzle  in  our  ef- 
fort to  provide  a  quality  system  for  as- 
suring a  successful  transition  from 
school  to  employment.  It  represents  a 
valuable  step  forward  in  providing  a 
quality  program  for  young  people  in 
high  school.  We  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, the  pressing  needs  of  high  school 
dropouts  and  other  out-of-school 
youth.    Any   comprehensive  school-to- 
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employment  effort  must  deal  with 
their  compelling  needs.  In  addition,  the 
Career  Pathways  Program  must  work 
hand  in  hand  with  efTorts  to  establish 
educational  and  occupational  goals  and 
standards,  as  well  as  systemic  school 
reform. 

Senator  Wofford  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  President,  Sec- 
retary Reich,  and  Secretary  Riley,  who 
have  all  made  work  force  preparation  a 
priority  for  our  Nation.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  is  also  a 
leader  in  this  area,  as  he  is  on  so  many 
important  issues,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  as  the  committee 
moves  forward  on  this  concept.  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  mention  the 
invaluable  work  of  Senator  NUNN  and 
Senator  Breaux  who  have  for  some 
time  been  leaders  on  the  concept  of 
work-based  learning. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legrislation. 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  456 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Career  Path- 
ways Act  of  1993'. 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  workplace  skills  required  by  high 
school  graduates  have  changed  dramatically; 

(2)  if  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market,  all  students 
must  leave  secondary  school  with  high 
skills: 

(3)  collaboration  between  schools  and  em- 
ployers can  improve  academic  instruction 
and  workplace  skills  of  students:  and 

(4)  linking  academic  learning  to  the  world 
of  work  can  help  promote  an  enthusiasm  and 
motivation  for  learning  in  all  students. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
coordinate  or  build  upon  existing  programs 
and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  new 
programs  that  link  schools  and  businesses  to 
integrate  academic  learning  and  career 
skills,  in  order  to — 

(1)  promote  high  academic  standards; 

(2)  provide  students  with  work  skills  recog- 
nized by  an  industry,  in  addition  to  a  high 
school  diploma  and  the  potential  for  post- 
secondary  education; 

(3)  involve  students  of  all  backgrounds  in  a 
program  that  links  education  with  the  work- 
place and  involves  students  and  employers  in 
their  communities: 

(4)  encourage  teacher  innovation  and  team- 
work; 

(5)  integrate  school-industry  partnerships 
with  school  reform  and  restructuring  efforts; 
and 

(6)  remove  barriers  to  entry  into  all  high- 
wage,  high-skill  occupations  for  young  peo- 
ple regardless  of  race,  socioeconomic  status. 
or  gender. 

SEC.  3.  CAREER  PATHWAYS  PROGRAM. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  title: 


TITLE  VIII— CAREER  PATHWAYS 

PROGRAMS 
"PART  A— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
*SEC.  801.  DEFINITIONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  following 
definitions  apply: 

"(1)  Career  pathways.— The  term  'Career 
Pathways'  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  'CP')  programs  includes  any  eligible  part- 
nerships which  provide  school-to-work  tran- 
sition programs  that  are  for  all  students  and 
that  meet  the  requirements  described  in  sec- 
tion 811(b)(5).  School-to-work  transition  pro- 
grams such  as  preappprenticeship  programs, 
career  academies,  mentoring  programs,  tech 
prep,  co-op  education,  youth  programs  under 
parts  B  and  C  of  title  U  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act,  vocational  education, 
school-based  enterprises,  or  community  serv- 
ice internships,  that  provide  services  that 
meet  the  requirements  described  in  section 
811(b)(5)  may  be  considered  as  CP  programs. 

••(2)  Coaching.— The  term  'coaching'  means 
demonstrating  skills  a  student  will  need  to 
perform  assigned  tasks,  monitoring  and 
critiquing  a  student's  performance,  and  mod- 
eling good  performance  (such  as  thinking 
through  decisions  out  loud). 

"(3)  Counseling.— The  term  'counseling' 
means  one-on-one  discussions  between  coun- 
selors and  students  that  help  students  re- 
solve any  personal,  academic,  or  employ- 
ment-related problems  and  that  aid  students 
in  developing  career  options  with  attention 
to  gender,  race,  or  socioeconomic  impedi- 
ments to  career  options. 

"(4)  Eligible  partnership.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  'eligible  part- 
nership means  the  collaboration  or  partner- 
ship of— 

"(i)  a  school  or  local  education  agency; 

"(ii)  an  employer  or  an  employer  associa- 
tion; and 

"(iii)  a  labor  union  or  employee  represent- 
ative. 

"(B)  Other  partnerships.— An  eligible 
partnership  may  also  include— 

"(i)  a  nonprofit  organization; 

"(il)  a  community-based  organization: 

"(iii)  an  institution  of  higher  education; 

"(iv)  a  State  employment  agency:  or 

"(v)  the  private  industry  council. 

"(5)  Employee  representative.— The  term 
'employee  representative"  means  an  individ- 
ual or  association  in  a  nonsupervisory  role 
designated  to  represent  the  best  interests  of 
CP  program  students  at  the  workplace  with 
respect  to  all  Federal  and  State  employee 
protection  laws,  where  a  labor  union  rep- 
resentative does  not  exist. 

"(6)  Industry.— The  term  'industry'  means 
any  employers,  employer  associations,  and 
labor  unions  (or  employee  associations  where 
labor  unions  do  not  exist),  that  participate 
in  similar  product  or  service  markets. 

"(7)  Mentoring.— The  term  'mentoring' 
means  helping  a  student  socialize  and  as- 
similate into  a  workplace  culture  by  helping 
such  student  solve  problems,  advising  such 
student  on  academic  and  career  questions, 
and  providing  role  models  to  students  inter- 
ested in  participating  in  occupations  which 
have  traditionally  been  gender-specific. 

"(8)  Preapprenticeship  program.— The 
term  'preapprenticeship  program'  means  a 
program  that  provides  academic  and  work- 
related  instruction  to  equip  students  with 
the  skills  necessary  to  enter  registered  ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

"(9)  School-to-work  TRANSmON.— The 
term  'school-to-work  transition"  means  aca- 
demic instruction  and  work-based  learning 
that  integrate  academic,  technical  and  occu- 
pational skills  for  the  purposes  of— 


"(A)  creating  career  and  higher  education 
options  for  high  school  graduates; 

"(B)  removing  the  labels  of  and  barriers  be- 
tween college-bound  and  noncollege-bound 
students;  and 

"(C)  removing  the  barriers  to  career-entry 
employment  for  youth. 

"(10)  Work-based  learning.— The  term 
'work-based  learning"  means  instruction  that 
occurs  at  a  workplace  which  integrates  aca- 
demic instruction  and  occupational  skills, 
and  that  includes  the  use  of  a  formal  plan  for 
managing  a  student's  work  experience.  Such 
plan  should  map  out  sequential  activities  to 
teach  workplace  skills,  build  academic  and 
technical  skills,  and  provide  such  student 
with  a  comprehensive  picture  of  interrelated 
occupations.  Such  plan  should  also  identify 
one  or  more  employees  at  the  worksite  who 
will  provide  coaching  and  mentoring  for  such 
student. 

"SEC.  802.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  $250,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994,  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1996,  1997,  and  1998. 

"SEC.  803.   ESTABUSHMENT  OF  A  GRANT  PRO- 
GRAM. 

"(a)  Overall  Program  AUTHORrry.— The 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  shall— 

"(1)  award  CP  program  grants  to  eligible 
partnerships; 

"(2)  award  grants  to  States  to  develop  or 
expand  statewide  CP  systems; 

"(3)  award  grants  to  an  industry  or  trade 
association  or  a  labor  union  to  design  and 
implement  an  industry-wide  or  occupation- 
wide  CP  program; 

"(4)  administer  a  system  to  inform  employ- 
ers and  educators  about  CP  programs  with 
special  consideration  given  to  increasing  the 
diversity  of  skilled  youth,  and  to  encourage 
such  employers  and  educators  to  participate 
in  CP  programs,  particularly  programs  lo- 
cated in  economically  disadvantaged  areas; 

"(5)  establish  or  fund  an  entity  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  States,  educators, 
employers,  eligible  partnerships,  labor 
unions  or  employee  representatives,  or 
schools,  particularly  schools  with  high  con- 
centrations of  economically  disadvantaged 
students,  with  respect  to  establishing  and 
maintaining  CP  programs; 

"(6)  assist  national  employer  associations, 
labor  unions,  and  training  professionals  in 
the  research  and  development  of  national 
skills  standards  and  certification  that  em- 
ploy valid  and  unbiased  methods  of  assess- 
ment; 

"(7)  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  CP 
grants  serve  a  diverse  population  in  terms  of 
gender,  socioeconomic  status,  geographic  lo- 
cation, and  rural  and  urban  settings: 

"(8)  provide  a  uniform  format  (that  is  in 
accordance  with  other  Federal  education  and 
human  resource  program  reporting  require- 
ments, to  the  extent  possible)  for  program 
grant  recipients  to  annually  report  program 
outcomes  that  identify  program  outcomes  by 
age,  gender,  and  race; 

"(9)  conduct  an  annual  survey  of  all  plan- 
ning grant  recipients  to  determine  the 
progress  of  statewide  school-to-work  transi- 
tion systems: 

"(10)  study  the  need  for  a  national  CP  sys- 
tem and  not  later  than  December  31.  1995, 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  a  rejwrt  containing  find- 
ings and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
such  study: 

"(11)  review  and  approve  statewide  plans 
for  CP  programs;  and 


"(12)  evaluate  the  CP  programs  and.  not 
later  than  December  31,  1995,  and  blannually 
thereafter,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate Committees  of  Congress  a  report  on 
the  status  and  success  of  the  programs  fund- 
ed under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Grants  authorized.— The  Secretary 
may  award  grants  under  this  title  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to— 

"(1)  eligible  partnerships  to  enable  such 
partnerships  to  establish,  expand  or  operate 
CP  programs;  and 

"(2)  States  to  enable  such  States  to  plan 
and  develop  statewide  systems  for  establish- 
ing or  operating  CP  programs. 

"PART  B— CP  PROGRAM  PARTNERSHIP 
GRANT 
-SEC.  81 1.  GRANT  APPUCATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  EuoiBiLrrj-.- To  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  title,  an  eligible  partnership  shall 
prepare  and  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  ac- 
companied by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require. 

"(2)  Joint  submission.— An  application 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  jointly  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  members 
of  the  eligible  partnerships. 

"(b)  Contents  of  Application.— Each  ap- 
plication submitted  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall— 

"(1)  describe  the  lead  fiscal  agent  of  the 
partnership  and  the  manner  in  which  funds 
received  by  such  partnership  will  be  used  to 
design  and  implement  a  CP  program: 

"(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  eligible 
partnership  will  meet  the  matching  require- 
ment of  section  813(c); 

"(3)  identify  the  funding  sources  to  be  used 
in  meeting  the  matching  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 813(c); 

"(4)  describe  how  funds  received,  or  to  be 
received,  by  the  applicant  from  appropriate 
Federal  programs  will  be  used  to  operate  the 
CP  program: 

"(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  CP  pro- 
gram to  be  established  by  the  applicant  will 
include — 

"(A)  an  integration  of  school-based  learn- 
ing with  worksite  learning,  including— 

"(1)  collaborative  efforts  between  teachers 
and  industry  to  assimilate  academic  curric- 
ula and  classroom  teaching  methods  with 
worksite  technical  and  organizational  re- 
quirements; and 

"(ii)  use  of  work-related  equipment  or  ma- 
terials whenever  possible  in  classrooms: 

"(B)  training  and  orientation  for  teachers 
and  employees  that  provide — 

"(i)  teacher  training  in  and  orientation  to 
occupational,  technical  and  employer  skill 
requirements,  including  addressing  any  gen- 
der equity  issues  where  appropriate;  and 

"(ii)  employee  training  in  and  orientation 
to  educational  and  mentoring  requirements; 

"(C)  the  use  of  high  academic  standards 
that  maintain  future  academic  and  career 
options; 

"(D)  occupational  and  technical  training 
that  provides- 

"(i)  broad  experience  in  and  an  understand- 
ing of  all  aspects  of  an  industry,  such  as 
planning,  management,  finance,  underlying 
principles  of  relevant  technologies,  commu- 
nity issues,  and  labor  issues: 

"(ii)  experience  with  and  knowledge  of  any 
technical  and  production  skills,  as  well  as 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  standards; 
and 

"(iii)  industry-wide,  occupation-specific 
knowledge,  skills  and  abilities: 

"(E)  instruction  in  employabllity  skills, 
including — 


"(1)  the  ability  to  manage  resources,  to 
work  with  others  and  to  maintain  good  work 
habits;  and 

"(ii)  the  ability  to  acquire  and  use  infor- 
mation, to  understand  and  master  systems, 
and  to  work  with  technologies: 

"(F)  work-based  learning  that  includes— 

"(i)  a  formal  training  agreement  between 
the  school,  teacher,  student,  employer,  par- 
ents or  guardian,  and  participating  employ- 
ees or  an  employee  representative,  outlining 
respective  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each 
individual  or  entity  described  in  this  clause; 

"(ii)  a  formal  work-site  training  plan; 

"(iii)  employee  mentors;  and 

"(iv)  paid  work  for  students  with  wages  to 
reflect  such  students'  increasing  skill  levels 
throughout  such  students'  participation  in 
the  program; 

"(G)  preenrollment  counseling  and  support 
or  linkages  to  programs  that  provide — 

"(i)  as  early  as  possible,  career  gruidance, 
exploration  and  counseling  to  help  students 
define  academic  goals  and  develop  career  in- 
terests; and 

"(ii)  supplemental  tutoring  and  academic 
assistance  to  help  students  achieve  the  edu- 
cational prerequisites  for  participation  in  a 
CP  program; 

"(H)  career  guidance  and  program  support 
services  that  provide — 

"(i)  career  guidance  and  counseling  to  stu- 
dents in  preparation  for  post-program  em- 
ployment and  education;  and 

"(ii)  supplemental  educational,  occupa- 
tional, or  work-based  learning  assistance  to 
assist  students  who  are  experiencing  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  CP  program  standards; 

"(I)  skill  certification  or  postsecondary 
educational  credit  for  students,  including 
the  receipt  of  a  certification  of  occupational 
skills  based  on  national  or  industry-wide  oc- 
cupational skill  standards,  where  available, 
by  students  who  have  successfully  completed 
the  CP  program  (such  certification  is  to  be 
in  addition  to  academic  credits  earned  for 
the  high  school  diploma): 

"(J)  active  collaboration  among  employ- 
ers, schools,  students,  parents,  unions,  or 
employee  representatives  and  community- 
based  organizations,  where  appropriate,  in 
program  design  and  implementation: 

"(K)  methods  to  assess  academic  mastery, 
employabllity  knowledge  and  skills,  occupa- 
tional and  technical  instruction  as  well  as 
matriculation  into  postsecondary  work  or 
educational  programs: 

"(L)  assurances  from  employers  that  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  relating  to  the  safety, 
health,  and  well  being  of  employees,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  a  harassment-free  work- 
place, apply  to  CP  program  students  and 
that  CP  students  do  not  displace  current  em- 
ployees; 

"(M)  admission  criteria  that  permit  entry 
into  the  CP  program  and  that  are  consistent 
with  Federal  civil  rights  laws  governing  fed- 
erally funded  education  programs  and  gov- 
erning employers; 

"(N)  training  options  and  career  counsel- 
ing that  address  nontraditional  employment 
for  women  and  that  facilitate  the  entry  of 
minorities  and  women  into  high-skill,  high- 
wage  professions:  and 

"(O)  systematic  efforts  to  place  graduates 
in  fuil-time  employment  in  the  field  for 
which  such  graduates  have  been  certified,  or 
to  assist  such  graduates  in  pursuing  post- 
secondary  education  or  continued  work  prep- 
aration; and 

"(6)  provide  assurances  that  students  who 
complete  the  CP  program  will  be  academi- 
cally and  technically  prepared  to  enter  post- 
secondary     educational     institutions,     reg- 


istered apprenticeship  programs,  or  other 
structured,  employer-sponsored  training  pro- 
grams. 

"SEC.  812.  GENERAL  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENT  OF 
GRANT  RECIPIENTS. 

"(a)  Annual  Report.— All  grant  recipients 
under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  annual  report  that  includes  eval- 
uations of  the  progress  made  by  students  in 
the  CP  program. 

"(b)  Format  of  Annual  Report.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  prescribe  a  uni- 
form format  that  all  grant  recipients  shall 
use  in  the  submission  of  annual  reports 
under  paragraph  (1). 
"SEC.  813.  FEDERAL  CP  SHARE. 

"•(a)  In  General— The  Federal  share  under 
this  title  may  not  exceed— 

"(1)  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  CP  pro- 
gram for  the  first  year  for  which  the  eligible 
partnership  receives  funds  under  this  title; 
and 

"(2)  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  CP  pro- 
gram for  the  second  and  any  succeeding  year 
for  which  an  eligible  partnership  receives 
funds  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Cost  Defined.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  term  'cost'  means  the  addi- 
tional cost  per  public  high  school  student  per 
year  incurred  by  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy and  members  of  the  eligible  partnership 
in  excess  of  the  cost  per  student  per  year  of 
a  public  high  school  education.  Such  cost 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  student  wages. 

"(c)  Non-CP  Share.— 

"(1)  Matching  requirement.— The  Sec- 
retary mav  not  make  a  grant  to  an  eligible 
partnership  under  this  title  unless  such  part- 
nership agrees  to  make  available  non-CP 
contributions  toward  the  costs  of  carrying 
out  the  CP  program  established  with  the 
amounts  received  under  the  grant.  Such  eli- 
gible partnership  may  use  funds  from  other 
Federal  programs  to  make  up  the  non-CP 
contribution.  The  amount  of  such  non-CP 
contributions  shall  be  equal  to  at  leasts 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  the  first  grant  year,  100 
percent  of  the  costs  of  such  program  during 
such  year  less  the  Federal  CP  share  under 
subsection  (a)(1);  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  second  and  any  suc- 
ceeding grant  year,  100  percent  of  the  costs 
of  such  program  during  such  year  less  the 
Federal  CP  share  under  subsection  (a)(2). 

"(2)  In-kind  contributions  PERMrrrED.— 
The  share  of  payments  from  sources  other 
than  funds  made  available  under  this  title 
may  be  in  cash  or  in-kind  fairly  evaluated, 
including  equipment  and  services. 

"PART  C— STATE  CP  PROGRAM  SYSTEM 
PLANNING  GRANT 
"SEC.  821.  GRANT  APPUCA^nONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— To  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  this  title,  a  State,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  Human  Resource  Invest- 
ment Council  or  if  such  Council  does  not 
exist,  the  State  elementary,  secondary,  and 
vocational  education  agencies,  shall  prepare 
and  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Contents  of  APPLiCA-noN.- Each  ap- 
plication submitted  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  funds 
received  by  a  State  under  this  title  will  be 
used  to  design  and  implement  a  statewide  CP 
program  that  addresses,  as  appropriate — 

"(1)  the  planning  and  development  of  a  sys- 
tem for  identifying  employers,  who  provide 
employment  in  industries  where  high-wage, 
high-skill  occupations  are  growing,  to  par- 
ticipate in  CP  programs; 
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•'(2)  the  identification  and  development  of 
an  entity  to  help  link  schools  with  employ- 
ers for  the  establishment  and  ongoing  sup- 
port of  CP  programs; 

"(3)  the  provision  or  funding  of  a  system  of 
technical  assistance  for  schools,  teachers, 
employers,  unions  or  employee  representa- 
tives, community-based  organizations,  or 
parents,  interested  in  establishing  CP  pro- 
grams that  encourage  a  diverse  set  of  career 
options  for  all  students: 

"(4)  the  coordination  with  other  States  or 
national  associations  to  develop  unbiased 
and  valid  statewide  skill  certification  proc- 
esses for  CP  programs  and  participation  in 
the  development  of  national  skills  standards 
and  skills  certification  for  CP  program  grad- 
uates: 

"(5)  the  provision  of  training  and  orienta- 
tion for  members  of  eligible  partnerships  in 
gender  equity  issues  in  education,  career  se- 
lection, and  on  presenting  non-traditional 
career  options  to  all  students:  and 

"(6)  the  expansion  of  existing  statewide  CP 
programs. 

*SEC.  822.  GEI^RAL  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  STATE  CP  PROGRAM  SYSTEM 
PLANNING  GRANT  RECIPIENTS. 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide an  annual  survey  to  all  grant  recipients 
that  shall  be  designed  to  evaluate  the 
progress  of  statewide  CP  programs  and  skill 
standards  and  certification  development. 

■•(b)  Survey  Response.— Grant  recipients 
shall  submit  a  response  to  the  annual  survey 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  60  days  after  such  survey  is  re- 
ceived. 

"PART  D— INDUSTRY  CP  PROGRAM 
GRANTS 
•SEC.  831.  GRANT  APPUCATION. 

"(a)  Lv  General.— To  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  this  title,  an  industry  or  trade 
association  or  a  labor  union  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application 
at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  accompanied 
by  such  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Contents  of  Application.— Each  ap- 
plication submitted  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  describe  the  manner  in  which  funds  re- 
ceived by  an  association  or  union  under  this 
title  will  be  used  to  design  and  implement  an 
Industry-wide  or  occupation-wide  CP  pro- 
gram that  addresses,  as  appropriate,  issues 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  in 
section  821(b)."'. 

SEC.  4.  TECHNICAL  AMENDME!frS. 

The  table  of  contents  in  section  1  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  items: 
"TITLE  Vm— CAREER  PATHWAYS 
PROGRAMS 
"Part  A— General  Provisions 
•'Sec.  801.  Definitions. 
"Sec.  802.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
"Sec.  803.  Establishment  of  a  grant  program. 
•Part  B— CP  Progra.m  Partnership  Grant 
"Sec.  811.  Grant  applications. 
"Sec.  812.  General  program  requirement  of 

grant  recipients. 
••Sec.  813.  Federal  CP  share. 

"Part  C— State  CP  Program  Syste.m 
Planning  Grant 
••Sec.  821.  Grant  applications. 
•'Sec.  822.  General  program  requirements  for 
State  CP  program  system  plan- 
ning grant  recipients. 
"Part  D— Lndustry  CP  Program  Grants 
"Sec.  831.  Grant  applications."'. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  join  my  friend  and  col- 


league. Senator  Simon,  in  introducing 
the  Career  Pathways  Act  of  1993.  This 
bill  wiir  help  create  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeships.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  apprenticeships  can  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  dramatically  reforming 
education,  helping  young  people  who 
are  not  heading  to  college,  and  of  mak- 
ing our  workforce  competitive  in  the 
global  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  I  served  as  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  that  role.  I  learned  a 
good  deal  about  apprenticeships  as  our 
department  took  the  initiative  in  de- 
veloping a  statewide  system  of  youth 
apprenticeships  adapted  from  Ger- 
many's system.  Our  pilot  programs  in 
Pennsylvania,  I  believe,  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

As  of  January  1993,  the  Pennsylvania 
Youth  Apprenticeship  Program— still 
small— involved  approximately  75  firms 
sponsoring  113  students  in  high-skill 
metal  working,  manufacturing,  and 
health  care. 

Under  the  able  direction,  first  of  Bob 
Coy  and  now  of  Jean  Wolfe,  with  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Andy  Greenberg,  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation Donald  Carroll,  and  Thomas 
Foley  it  is  our  Commonwealths  goal  to 
start  12-18  new  sites  in  1993.  Our  efforts 
have  received  strong  union  and  cor- 
porate support,  as  well  as  foundation 
support  from  the  Alfred  Sloan  Founda- 
tion and  the  Howard  Heinz  Endow- 
ment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Youth  Apprentice- 
ship Program  currently  consists  of  a 
rigorous  4-year  curriculum  that  com- 
bines academic,  technical  and  occupa- 
tional education  for  students  starting 
in  the  11th  grade.  Students  enter  the 
program  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
sophomore  year  and  spend  2  days  each 
week  at  the  worksite  and  3  in  the  class- 
room. They  are  sponsored  by  an  em- 
ployer, are  considered  company  em- 
ployees and  receive  a  base  weekly  pay, 
are  assigned  a  mentor  and  work  at  the 
worksite  under  the  careful  guidance  of 
a  skilled  supervisor.  The  four  walls  of 
their  classroom  are  expanded  to  in- 
clude their  community  and  the  work- 
place, and  students  learn  by  doing.  Our 
system  is  focused  on  outcomes  and  has 
challenging  standards  of  proficiency 
and  competency  in  both  the  classroom 
and  the  workplace.  Most  importantly, 
our  model  integrates  secondary  and 
postsecondary  credentials. 

I  was  very  encouraged  yesterday 
when  Secretary  Reich  and  Secretary 
Riley  jointly  appeared  before  our  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee.  The 
partnership  and  concerted  efforts  of 
labor  and  education  will  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  we  develop  a  workforce 
able  to  compete  in  this  increasingly 
competitive  global  economy. 

The  Career  Pathways  Act  of  1993  em- 
phasizes much  of  the  best  elements  of 
what  we  have  learned  and  pioneered  in 


Pennsylvania.  It  is  an  enabling  bill 
that  will  provide  a  foundation  for  ex- 
panding apprenticeship  efforts  in  all 
their  diversity  throughout  the  Nation. 

Most  importantly,  this  act  empha- 
sizes the  type  of  partnerships — 
leveraging  resources  from  schools, 
unions.  corporations.  foundations. 
State  and  local  governments — that  will 
be  key  to  making  these  efforts  work. 

So  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Kassebaum  and 
Secretaries  Riley  and  Reich  to  achieve 
legislation  this  year  that  will  create  a 
diverse  and  centralized  and  flexible 
system  of  apprenticeships,  the  kind  of 
system  President  Clinton  has  called 
for. 

If  we  do  this  well,  we  can  fundamen- 
tally reform  American  education,  re- 
shape the  nature  of  school-to-work 
transition  in  this  country,  improve  our 
ability  to  compete,  and  develop  the 
lives  and  careers  of  those  young  people 
who  have  been  called  the  forgotten 
half. 


By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  457.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  payment 
of  Federal  benefits  to  illegal  aliens;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

federal  benefits  to  illegal  aliens 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  along  with  Senators  Grassley. 
Helms,  and  Nickles  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  the  payment  of  di- 
rect Federal  financial  benefits  to  ille- 
gal aliens.  This  legislation  will  help 
deter  illegal  immigration  and  reduce 
unintended  Federal  spending. 

In  1986.  the  Congress  attempted  to 
control  illegal  immigration  into  the 
United  States.  Unfortunately,  illegal 
immigration  persists,  and  one  expla- 
nation is  that  a  powerful  magrnet  for  il- 
legal immigration  still  remains.  That 
attraction  for  illegal  immigration  is 
the  real  or  perceived  availability  of 
U.S.  Government  benefits  to  illegal 
aliens. 

Today.  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation 
to  establish  a  Governmentwide  policy 
that  directs  that  Federal  financial  ben- 
efits not  be  paid  to  illegal  aliens  unless 
specifically  provided  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has 
crafted  ad  hoc  qualifications  in  Federal 
benefit  statutes.  At  times,  due  to  con- 
gressional inaccuracy  or  expansive 
court  interpretations,  these  statutes 
have  been  used  to  provide  Federal 
financial  benefits  to  illegal  aliens. 

This  situation  has  led  to  the  pay- 
ment of  unemployment.  Social  Secu- 
rity, health  care  and  housing  benefits 
to  individuals  who  have  no  legal  right 
to  even  be  in  the  United  States. 

In  an  area  of  massive  Federal  defi- 
cits, even  small  instances  of  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  cannot  be  tolerated. 

The  Federal  Government  must  insure 
that  limited  Federal  funds  go  to  their 
intended  beneficiaries.  The  Congress 
has   made   significant   progress   in   re- 


quiring verification  of  status  for  cer- 
tain entitlement  programs,  and  in  au- 
thorizing the  systematic  alien  verifica- 
tion for  entitlement  programs  better 
known  as  the  SAVE  Program. 

However,  these  steps  contained  in  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1986  can  only  be  as  effective  as  the 
interpretations  of  the  various  underly- 
ing benefit  statutes. 

Our  Nation  faces  large  Federal  defi- 
cits. Federal  dollars  paid  to  an  illegal 
alien,  sympathetic  or  otherwise,  are 
literally  dollars  taken  away  from  one 
of  our  own  citizens. 

This  legislation  gives  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight.  This  measure  is  both  a  means 
to  control  illegal  immigration  and  a 
means  to  control  budget  deficits.  With- 
out the  real  or  perceived  attraction  to 
Federal  benefits,  illegal  immigration 
will  be  deterred.  Without  the  seepage 
of  benefits  away  from  intended  bene- 
ficiaries, money  will  be  saved.  Similar 
legislation  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
as  an  amendment  to  the  immigration 
reform  bill  in  1990.  Unfortunately,  that 
provision  was  dropped  in  conference 
that  year  for  reasons  unknown  to  this 
Senator. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation states  that  Federal  benefits 
should  not  go  to  those  who  are  in  the 
United  States  illegally.  If  my  col- 
leagues feel  as  I  do,  that  taxpayers' 
dollars  should  not  go  to  illegal  aliens, 
I  ask  them  to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  457 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

section  I.  PROHIBmON  ON  PAYMENT  OF  FED- 
ERAL       BENEFITS       TO        ILLEGAL 

AUENS. 

(a)  Direct  Federal  Financial  BENEFrrs.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  direct  Federal  financial  benefit  or  social 
insurance  benefit  may  be  paid,  or  otherwise 
given,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  to  any  person  not  lawfully  present 
within  the  United  States  except  pursuant  to 
a  provision  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act. 

(b)  Unemployment  Benefits.— No  alien 
who  has  not  been  granted  employment  au- 
thorization pursuant  to  Federal  law  shall  be 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation 
under  an  unemployment  compensation  law 
of  a  State  or  the  United  States. 

(c)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  term  "•person  not  lawfully  within 
the  United  States'"  shall  be  any  person  who 
at  the  time  he  or  she  applies  for.  receives,  or 
attempts  to  receive  such  Federal  financial 
benefit  is  not  a  United  States  citizen,  a  per- 
manent resident  alien,  an  asylee,  a  refugee,  a 
parolee,  or  a  nonimmigrant  in  status. 


By  Mr.  SMITH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
REiD,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Wallop. 


Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr. 
Cohen.    Mr.    Craig,    and    Mr. 

NiCKLES): 

S.  458.  A  bill  to  restore  the  second 
amendment  Rights  of  all  Americans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  D.C.  STRICT  LIABILrT^'  GUN  BILL 

•  Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  26  additional  cosponsors, 
I  am  today  reintroducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  D.C.  strict  liability  gun  bill. 

This  D.C.  statute  is  a  strange  and 
counterproductive  law.  It  was  enacted 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  in  an  os- 
tensible attempt  to  control  the  Dis- 
trict's admittedly  serious  crime  prob- 
lem. The  problem  is  that  it  attempts  to 
do  so  by  allowing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  reach  beyond  its  own  juris- 
diction to  determine  what  types  of  fire- 
arms residents  of  the  50  States  may  or 
may  not  buy. 

It  makes  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
distributors,  liable  for  crimes  commit- 
ted with  semiautomatic  firearms  in 
Washington.  DC.  The  ramifications  of 
that  law  are  startling. 

Assume,  for  example,  that  a  resident 
of  South  Carolina  legally  purchases  a 
semiautomatic  firearm  manufactured 
by  Glock,  a  firearms  manufacturer 
with  operations  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia. Assume  further  that  the  firearm  is 
then  stolen  and  transported  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  where  it  is  used 
by  a  drug  dealer  to  shoot  a  rival  drug 
dealer.  Under  the  D.C.  gun  law.  the  in- 
jured drug  lord  could  sue  Glock.  the 
company  in  Georgia  which  manufac- 
tured the  gun.  and  the  South  Carolina 
dealer.  In  fact,  the  only  party  that  the 
D.C.  gun  law  would  not  allow  him  to 
sue  is  the  criminal  who  shot  him.  The 
company  which  made  the  gun  is  liable, 
the  distributor  which  legally  sells  the 
gun  is  liable,  and  the  person  who  did 
the  killing  is  not  liable — at  least  under 
this  particular  law. 

Surely,  there  is  some  twisted  sense  of 
logic  here  that  I  fail  to  understand. 
The  only  conceivable  rationale  behind 
this  misbegotten  enactment  is  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  trying  to  con- 
trol its  own  crime  problem  by  enacting 
national  gun  control. 

If  the  manufacturer  of  a  semiauto- 
matic firearm  can  be  held  liable  for  all 
damages  and  thus  potentially  put  out 
of  business  every  time  one  of  its  fire- 
arms is  misused  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, then,  ultimately,  one  of  two 
results  will  follow:  Either  the  national 
manufacture  of  semiautomatics  will 
come  to  a  complete  halt  or  firearms 
manufacturers  will  cease  to  sell  fire- 
arms, any  firearms,  to  law  enforcement 


agencies  located  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

This  is  because  the  one  sure  way  that 
firearms  manufacturers  and  dealers 
can  avoid  liability  under  the  D.C.  law 
is  to  deny  the  District  jurisdiction  over 
their  operations,  and  this  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  refusing  to  sell 
firearms  of  any  type  to  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice, the  FBI.  the  Secret  Service,  the 
D.C.  Police,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms,  and  other  D.C.- 
based  law  enforcement  officials  or 
agencies. 

Already,  Colt  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Connecticut,  Gun  South,  Inc..  of  Ala- 
bama. Intratec  of  Florida.  Action  Arms 
Ltd.  of  Pennsylvania.  Beretta  USA  of 
Maryland.  Springfield  Armory  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Sturm,  Ruger  &  Co.  of 
Connecticut  have  indicated  either  that 
they  will  cease  doing  business  with 
District-based  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities or  that  they  are  seriously 
considering  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  Colt,  Gun  South. 
Intratec.  Action  Arms,  Beretta. 
Springfield  Armory,  and  Sturm,  Ruger 
by  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Colts  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 

Hartford.  CT.  November  19.  1991. 
Congressman  Dana  Rohrabacher, 
House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Rohrabacher:  Colt's 
Manufacturing  Company  has  been  a  proud 
supplier  of  reliable  firearms  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  to  America's  law  en- 
forcement officers  for  over  a  century  and  a 
half.  However,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  law 
in  Washington.  D.C.  unlike  any  other  in  his- 
tory, and  this  new  law  may  force  Colt's  to 
reconsider  its  sales  jxjlicies  regarding  both 
the  D.C.  law  enforcement  community  and 
the  U.S.  Government. 

This  unconscionable  new  law  could  make 
colt's  and  other  manufacturers  liable  in  civil 
lawsuits  to  anybody  claiming  to  be  injured 
by  anyone  using,  or  misusing,  certain  fire- 
arms without  regard  to  the  conduct  or  mis- 
conduct of  the  person  who  fires  the  shot,  and 
without  regard  to  the  care  and  safety  with 
which  the  firearm  is  manufactured. 

Because  Washington.  D.C.  already  has  re- 
strictive gun  laws.  Colt's  does  business  there 
only  with  law  enforcement  and  military 
agencies.  Since  the  new  law  contains  no  ex- 
emptions for  firearms  sold  to  law  enforce- 
ment or  the  military,  all  of  Colt's  future 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  could  be 
in  question.  We  may  be  forced  to  refuse  to 
sell  our  products  to  such  agencies  in  order  to 
protect  our  company,  its  union  work  force 
and  its  management  from  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  lawsuits  which  could  be  filed 
under  the  new  law. 
Sincerely. 

John  Holjes. 
Vice  President. 


AL 


GSI  Lnc, 
December  10, 1991. 


Trussville. 
Senator  Bob  S.mith. 
Dirksen   Senate  Office  Building. 
DC. 
De.\r  Senator  Smith:  It  is  with  deepest  re- 
grets that  GSI  Incorporated  must  reexamine 


Washington. 
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our  currenl  marketing  policies  in  regard  to 
current  sales  to  US  Government  and  District 
of  Columbia  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
event  legislation  is  passed  that  would  make 
firearms  manufacturers  or  their  agents  lia- 
ble for  damages  to  persons  injured  by  crimi- 
nal misuse  of  firearms.  If  such  legislation  is 
passed,  it  is  our  intention  to  refrain  from 
participation  in  any  procurement  action 
made  by  all  of  the  subject  agencies  in  order 
to  protect  GSI  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
litigation  resulting  from  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Donald  F.  Wood. 
President.  GSI  Inc. 

INTRATEC. 

December  10.  1991. 
Senator  Bob  Smfth, 
Dirksen  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  The  following  is  in 
reference  to  the  Washington.  D.C.  firearms 
manufacturers"  liability  law.  This  law  could 
assign  liability  to  us  from  persons  claiming 
to  be  victimized  by  the  use  of  firearms,  irre- 
spective of  the  behavior  of  the  firearm  user 
or  the  safety  features  accompanying  the  fire- 
arm. 

We  regret  to  inform  you.  that  in  the  event 
this  law  goes  into  effect,  it  is  our  intention 
not  to  sell  our  firearms  to  any  person,  gov- 
ernmental agency,  or  law  enforcement  agen- 
cy located  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  regret  having  to  consider  such  an  ac- 
tion, but  the  broad  and  vague  nature  of  the 
statute  along  with  its  unconstitutional  ex- 
pansion of  liability  dictates  that  such  action 
be  taken. 

Sincerely. 

Martha  Fernandez. 

Office  Manager. 

ACTION  AR.V1S  Ltd.. 
Philadelphia.  PA.  December  10.  1991. 
Senator  Bob  Smpth. 
Dirksen  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  Since  our  founding 
over  12  years  ago.  numerous  federal  depart- 
ments, agencies  services  and  bureaus  have 
procured  firearms  from  our  company,  and 
are  continuing  to  do  so.  However,  a  new  law 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  convinced  us 
that  a  reassessment  of  this  supply  program 
is  necessary.  This  law  could  assign  liability 
to  us  from  persons  claiming  to  be  victimized 
by  the  use  of  firearms,  irrespective  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  firearm  user  or  the  safety  fea- 
tures accompanying  the  firearm. 

Our  only  sales  within  District  boundaries 
are  to  U.S.  government  and  security  agen- 
cies. Restrictive  gun  laws  have  precluded  us 
from  selling  our  products  to  the  commercial 
market.  However,  the  fact  that  these  agen- 
cies have  not  been  excluded  from  the  new 
law  will  have  a  devastating  impact  on  our 
company  by  in  effect  making  Washington 
D.C.  off  limits  for  U.S.  governmental  sales. 
Sincerely. 

Jerry  Stern, 

President. 

Beretta  U.S.A.  Corp.. 
Accokeek.  MD.  November  19. 1991. 
Congressman  Dana  Rohrabacher. 
House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
Dear  Congressman  Rohrabacher:  I  want- 
ed to  write  to  you  to  express  my  concern  re- 
garding the  recent  bill  passed  in  the  District 
of   Columbia    which    would    make    firearms 
manufacturers   responsible   for  damages   to 
persons  injured  by  the  criminal  misuse  of  a 
firearm.  I  understand  that  your  committee 


has  oversight  authority  with  respect  to  leg- 
islative actions  taken  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  have  several  concerns  regarding  this  leg- 
islation. First,  it  is  wrong  to  say  that,  when 
a  company  manufactures  any  of  the  firearms 
depicted  in  this  legislation,  they  do  so  with 
the  intent  that  the  weapon  will  be  misused 
by  criminals.  Firearms  manufacturers  make 
their  products  for  use  by  the  sporting  public, 
for  collecting,  for  use  in  law  enforcement 
and  for  use  in  self-defense.  Laws  currently 
exist  which  penalize  those  who  make  or  sell 
a  weapon  for  use  in  criminal  activity.  The 
Beretta  Model  AR  70  rifle,  specifically  named 
in  the  D.C.  legislation,  has  been  sold  by  my 
company  over  the  years  to  shooting  enthu- 
siasts, to  collectors,  and  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  To  suggest  that  Beretta  should  be 
held  responsible  for  actions  of  criminals 
when  Beretta's  production  and  sales  of  the 
AR  rifle  were  made  for  legitimate  pursuits 
smacks  of  gross  unfairness. 

Second,  the  D.C.  bill  is  vague.  While  it  lists 
some  specific  weapons  as  falling  within  its 
scope,  it  does  not.  on  its  face,  define  whether 
those  weapons  are  listed  as  examples  of  fire- 
arms subject  to  the  law.  or  whether  they  are 
simply  demonstrative  of  firearms  which 
would  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
law.  My  concern  in  this  regard  is  increased 
by  the  introductory  language  of  the  bill, 
which  makes  a  reference  to  handguns  as  con- 
tributing to  crime  problems  in  the  District. 
A  court,  citing  this  language  as  expressing 
the  intent  of  the  law,  could  seek  to  hold  the 
manufacturer  of  semiautomatic  pistols  or  re- 
volvers responsible  for  criminal  acts  com- 
mitted with  those  products,  even  though  the 
manufacturer  had  no  notice  of  such  potential 
liability. 

Third,  the  bill  may  effectively  rob  govern- 
ment agencies  located  in  the  District  of  the 
ability  to  purchase  weapons  with  which  they 
can  effectively  respond  to  criminals.  If  the 
D.C.  liability  law  becomes  effective.  Beretta. 
for  example,  will  be  compelled  to  consider 
ceasing  any  further  sales  to  the  D.C.  police, 
the  Park  Police,  the  DEA.  the  FBI  or  any 
agency  located  in  the  District.  Our  concerns, 
of  course,  would  be  that  we  not  establish 
minimum  business  contracts  in  the  District 
such  that  D.C.  long  arm  statutes  would  be 
used  to  impose  liability  on  Beretta  for  crimi- 
nal misuse  of  any  of  our  products.  Stated 
more  simply,  we  are  concerned  that  court, 
citing  as  evidence  sales  by  Beretta  to  the 
DC.  police  department,  the  FBI  and  other 
agencies,  will  rule  that  Beretta.  by  virtue  of 
its  close  business  contracts  with  the  Dis- 
trict, has  agreed  to  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  can  be  held 
liable  for  criminal  acts  coincidentally  in- 
volving a  Beretta  product.  The  net  effect  of 
Beretta's  refusal  to  do  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict would  be  that  the  law  enforcement 
agents  who  most  urgently  need  its  excellent 
and  reliable  products  will  be  unable  to  pur- 
chase them. 

I  have  other  concerns  about  the  D.C.  liabil- 
ity bill,  including  its  unconstitutional  en- 
croachment on  interstate  trade,  its  continu- 
ation of  the  erosion  of  vital  Second  Amend- 
ment rights,  and  its  tendency  to  distract  at- 
tention from  the  causes  of  crime — which  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  seem  loath  to  address  be- 
cause these  causes  go  to  the  heart  of  the  fail- 
ure of  social  political  institutions  of  which 
they  are  the  major  component — by  placing 
attention  on  the  mechanical  devices  which 
criminals  sometimes  use  (or.  in  the  case  of 
the  weapons  listed  in  the  bill,  almost  never 
use  I. 

The  D.C.  liability  bill  will  have  no  effect 
on  crime,  will  impose  liability  on  parties 


who  are  not  responsible  for  the  criminal  con- 
duct involved,  is  unconstitutional  and  vague, 
will  with  certainty  involve  the  district  in  ex- 
pensive legal  defenses,  and  may  strand  Dis- 
trict and  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
from  the  advances  in  technology  which  their 
counterparts  and.  ironically,  the  criminal 
element,  will  remain  free  to  enjoy.  For  these 
reasons.  I  would  encourage  you  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  ensure  that  the  bill  is  over- 
turned by  Congress. 

Sincerest  regards. 

Robert  L.  Bonaventure. 

Executive  Vice  President. 

Califf  &  Harper.  P.C. 

Attorneys  at  Law. 
Moline.  IL.  Sovember  19.  1991. 
Hon.  Dana  Rohrabacher, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Rohrabacher:  This  of- 
fice is  general  counsel  to  Springfield  Ar- 
mory, Inc.,  Geneseo,  Illinois.  I  have  been  au- 
thorized to  inform  you  that  in  the  event  the 
Washington,  D.C.  firearms  manufacturers"  li- 
ability law  goes  into  effect,  it  is  Springfield 
Armory's  present  intention  not  to  bid  on  any 
contract  nor  sell  any  of  its  guns,  both  pistols 
and  rifles,  to  any  person,  governmental  agen- 
cy, or  law  enforcement  agency  located  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Springfield  regrets  having  to  consider  such 
an  action,  but  the  broad  and  vague  nature  of 
the  statute  along  with  its  unconstitutional 
expansion  of  liability  dictates  that  such  ac- 
tion be  taken. 
With  best  regards.  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  H.  Dailey. 

Sturm.  Ruger  &  Co..  Inc.. 
Southport.  CT.  December  9.  1991. 
Attn:  Mr.  Corrigan 
Hon.  Bob  Smith, 

Dirksen    Senate   Office   Building.    Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Corrigan:  We  would  like  to  reg- 
ister in  strongest  possible  terms  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  above.  Although  we  manufacture 
no  firearms  that  appear  on  this  list,  we  are 
most  concerned  that  this  is  bad  law.  bad  so- 
cial policy,  and  bad  precedent  for  any  prod- 
uct, firearm  or  otherwise. 

Sturm.  Ruger  &  Company.  Inc  was  found- 
ed in  1949  and  is  a  domestic  manufacturer  of 
high  quality  firearms  for  sporting,  police, 
personal  defense,  and  military  applications. 
Federal  agencies  that  have  used  Ruger  fire- 
arms over  the  years  include  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  the 
Border  Patrol,  and  the  U.S.  Marshall's  O 
fice.  We  have  also  recently  sought  to  obt 
U.S.  government  contracts  from  the  U.S. 
Army,  the  F.B.I..  and  the  D.E.A.  We  do  no  ci- 
vilian business  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

If  not  repealed  by  Congress,  the  courts  will 
have  to  interpret  the  ""doing  business"  as- 
pect of  the  D.C.  Long  Arm  Statute,  and 
whether  or  not  selling  to  a  Federal  agency 
within  the  District  would  thereby  subject  a 
manufacturer  to  this  indefensible  absolute 
liability  sought  to  be  imposed  against  lawful 
manufacturers  of  firearms  many  states 
away.  Sturm,  Ruger  &  Company,  Inc.  would 
then  have  to  carefully  consider  whether  the 
risk  of  payment  of  multimillion  dollar  judg- 
ments, without  any  available  defenses  under 
the  Act.  can  support  that  relatively  small 
portion  of  its  business  that  arises  out  of 
Washington-based  Government  sales. 


I  must  stress  that  no  such  decision  has  yet 
been  made,  and  indeed,  it  cannot  be  made 
until  the  law  is  either  overturned  or  the  ap- 
pellate courts  speak  conclusively  on  this 
subject.  However,  suspension  of  any  sales 
within  the  District  would  have  to  be  consid- 
ered if  such  sales  were  to  be  held  a  basis  for 
long  arm  jurisdiction  under  the  D.C.  Act. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  to  explain  our 
position. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Stephen  L.  Sanetti, 

General  Counsel. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  another 
deficiency  in  the  District  of  Columbia's 
approach  has  to  do  with  its  potential 
precedential  impact  on  tort  law.  His- 
torically, liability  has  not  been  applied 
to  products  that  are  lawfully  manufac- 
tured, lawfully  sold,  lawfully  distrib- 
uted, and  function  property.  If  the  Dis- 
trict can  implement  national  firearms 
policy  because  of  its  distaste  for  guns, 
what  is  next?  Alcohol?  Cigarettes? 
Condoms?  As  a  result  of  the  almost 
limitless  implications  of  imposing 
strict  liability  on  the  manufacture  or 
distribution  of  an  otherwise  lawful  and 
nondefective  product,  virtually  all  of 
our  Nation's  top  torts  scholars  oppose 
laws  similar  to  this  one. 

For  example.  Victor  Schwartz,  au- 
thor of  "Schwartz  on  Torts"  testified 
against  the  D.C.  law  in  the  House.  Here 
is  what  he  said: 

Let  me  quickly  share  with  you  a  key 
point— the  law  of  torts  is  not  the  place  to  try 
to  ban  or  eliminate  the  manufacture  of  as- 
sault weapons.  Assuming  that  a  person  is  se- 
riously wounded  or  killed  by  an  assault 
weapon  that  was  well-manufactured  and 
worked  the  way  it  was  supposed  to  work,  the 
manufacturer  should  not  be  subject  to  liabil- 
ity for  harms  caused  by  that  weapon. 

These  views  are  not  mine  alone.  My  senior 
author,  the  late  Dean  William  Prosser.  au- 
thor of  the  famous.  "The  Fall  of  the  Cita- 
del." a  foundation  piece  for  strict  products 
liability,  steadfastly  maintained  that  such 
liability  should  not  be  imposed  when  prod- 
ucts operate  as  they  are  suppose  to  operate 
and  have  nothing  wrong  with  them.  Lawyers 
would  say  that  the  product  has  "no  defect."' 
*  *  * 

Schwartz  goes  on  to  cite  support 
from  coauthors  of  the  leading  Amer- 
ican textbook  in  the  field  of  products 
liability.  Jim  Henderson  of  Cornell  and 
Aaron  Twerski  of  Brooklyn  Law 
School,  pointing  out  that  courts  have 
been  steadfast  in  not  applying  the 
strict  liability  doctrine  manufacturers 
when  somebody  else,  a  third  party,  a 
responable  party,  uses  the  product  in 
an  improper  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  statement  of 
Richard  Neely  of  the  West  Virginia  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals  be  printed  in 

the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  by  Justice  Richard  Neely.  West 

Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
(Before  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Sep- 
tember 12.  1991) 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  committee  for 


the  invitation  to  discuss  th6  impact  on  the 
national  law  of  products  liability  of  the  As- 
sault Weapon  Manufacturing  Strict  Liability 
Act  of  1990. 

For  those  of  us  who  favor  a  national  law  of 
products  liability,  and  particularly  for  those 
of  us  who  favor  S.  640  currently  under  consid- 
eration in  the  United  States  Senate.  D.C. 
Act  8-289  is.  perhaps,  a  Godsend.  This  statute 
makes  such  a  mockery  of  what  are  generally 
thought  to  be  "legitimate"  tort  principles 
that  D.C.  Act  8-289  may  succeed  in  forcing 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States- 
even  in  the  absence  of  Congressional  action— 
to  create  a  new.  national  common  law  of 
products  liability. 

Current  American  tort  law.  particularly 
the  law  of  products  liability,  rests  on  three 
pillars.  D.C.  Act  8-289  burdens  each  and  every 
one  of  these  pillars  to  the  breaking  point. 

The  first  tort  law  pillar  is  the  constitu- 
tionality of  State  long  arm  statutes  that 
permit  plaintiffs  to  sue  out-of-State  defend- 
ants in  local  courts  when  the  defendants 
have  some  ""minimum  contact.""  such  as 
doing  business  or  advertising  for  customers, 
in  the  plaintiffs  home  State.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  surpassingly  liberal 
towards  plaintiffs  of  late  in  its  determina- 
tions of  what  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  ju- 
risdiction-giving "minimum  contact." 

The  second  pillar  of  modern  tort  law  is  the 
constitution's  full  faith  and  credit  clause 
which  requires  all  other  State  courts  to  en- 
force judgments  entered  under  jurisdiction 
conferred  by  virtue  of  a  long  arm  statute. 

The  third  pillar  is  substantive  tort  law. 
Today's  tort  law  is  increasingly  ba,sed  on  in- 
surance principles,  so  that  theories  like 
strict  liability  and  comparative  fault  (which 
were  thought  unacceptably  radical  just 
twent.v  years  ago)  are  now  accepted  by  the 
courts  everywhere.  These  theories,  in  turn, 
are  premised  on  risk-spreading  insurance 
principles  and,  as  a  practical  matter,  tort  li- 
ability is  something  against  which  every 
company  with  assets  insures. 

D.C.  Act  8-289  is,  at  late  last,  an  official 
codification  of  what  we  have  previously  been 
either  thickly  veiled  or  entirely  unconscious 
schemes  that  redistribute  wealth  from  out- 
of-State  defendants  to  in-State  plaintiffs 
through  State  tort  law.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  understand  how  D.C.  Act  8-289  mocks  the 
tort  system,  laughing  at  the  apparently  sin- 
cere protestations  of  trial  lawyers,  law  pro- 
fessors and  State  court  judges  that  the 
States  can  be  "fair  and  honest"'  in  product 
liability  cases,  we  must  examine  the  current 
state  of  product  liability  law.  Indeed,  even 
before  D.C.  Act  8-289  was  enacted,  a  national 
law  of  products  liability  was  desperately 
needed! 

I 

I  have  been  a  judge  of  West  Virginia's  high- 
est court  since  1973,  and  I  have  served  three 
times  as  West  Virginia's  chief  justice.  In 
that  time,  product  liability  law  has  under- 
gone great  changes,  but  as  long  ago  as  1976 
we  were  beginning  to  see  a  "competitive  race 
to  the  bottom"  in  product  cases.  Typically, 
in  a  product  liability  case,  there  is  an  in- 
state plaintiff,  an  in-state  judge,  an  in-state 
jury,  in-state  witnesses,  in-state  spectators, 
and  an  out-of-state  defendant.  When  states 
(or  the  District  of  Columbia)  are  entirely 
free  to  craft  the  rules  of  liability  any  way 
they  want,  it  takes  little  imagination  to 
guess  that  out-of-state  defendants  as  a  class 
won't  do  very  well. 

Business  justifiably  complains  of  what  ap- 
pear to  be  utterly  perverse  results.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1976  John  Newlin,  a  Pennsylvania 
farm  manager,  ordered  an  International  Har- 


vester Front  End  Skid  Loader.  That  model 
came  equipped  with  a  roll  bar,  but  Mr. 
Newlin  requested  that  the  roll  bar  be  re- 
moved so  the  tractor  could  go  through  his 
low  barn  door.  Jim  Hammond,  a  farm  em- 
ployee, operated  the  skid  loader  for  several 
months,  but  then  one  day  in  a  freak  accident 
turned  the  machine  over  and  killed  himself. 
Mrs.  Hammond.  Jim's  widow,  sued  Inter- 
national Harvester  and  recovered  a  big  ver- 
dict because  the  skid  loader  was  defective  for 
not  having  a  roll  bar— the  roll  bar  that  had 
been  removed  at  the  direction  of  the  pur- 
chaser. This  type  of  result  is  typical  in  prod- 
uct cases  and  is  not  necessarily  even  irra- 
tional if  we  want  to  create  a  no-fault  insur- 
ance mechanism.  But  it  is  now  time  to  give 
rational  order  to  the  insurance  mechanism 
that  we  have  created  helter-skelter.  The 
value,  then,  of  D.C.  Act  8-289  is  that  it  fo- 
cuses attention  on  the  entire  system"s  per- 
versity and  makes  explicit  certain  premises 
that  until  now  have  been  only  implicit. 

Until  about  1960  a  plaintiff  in  a  product 
case  had  to  show  that  the  manufacturer  was 
negligent,  but  now  such  a  showing  is  no 
longer  required.  Today  it  is  necessary  only 
to  demonstrate  that  the  product  had  either  a 
design  or  manufacturing  defect  that  caused 
the  plaintiff  injury  while  the  product  was 
being  used  for  either  its  intended  purpose  or 
another  foreseeable  purpose.  Furthermore, 
juries  are  given  such  broad  discretion  that 
the  purchaser — as  in  the  Harvester  case — can 
be  entirely  at  fault  yet  an  injured  rictim 
may  still  recover.  None  of  this,  however,  was 
expressly  admitted  before  the  arrival  of  D.C. 
Act  8-289. 

Unlike  England.  France  and  Germany  {our 
major  European  competitors),  the  United 
States  does  not  have  one  unified  court  sys- 
tem. Rather,  we  have  fifty-three  separate, 
uncoordinated  court  systems.  First,  there  is 
the  nationwide  system  of  federal  courts, 
which  is  divided  into  thirteen  separate  cir- 
cuits that  are  only  loosely  held  together  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  the  federal  courts,  however, 
there  are  freestanding  court  systems  in  the 
fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

America"s  diversity  of  court  systems  leads 
to  a  diversity  of  law  systems  because  Amer- 
ican judges,  like  their  English  predecessors, 
have  extensive  law-making  powers.  Because 
each  separate  court  system  is  administra- 
tively independent  of  the  others,  each  sepa- 
rate court  system  is  free  to  generate  eccen- 
tric judge-made  law  at  odds  with  the  statu- 
tory and  judge-made  law  of  other  jurisdic- 
tions. Thus,  there  is  no  ""American"  law  of 
product  liability  in  the  sense  of  uniform  na- 
tional standards. 

Given  the  profile  of  product  liability  suits, 
where  the  defendant  is  invariably  from  out- 
of-state,  there  is  a  '"competitive  race  to  the 
bottom""  among  state  courts  to  create  ever 
more  liberal  liability  rules.  This  is  not  nec- 
essarily an  intentional  anti-business  policy, 
but  simply  an  exercise  in  economic  self-de- 
fense: Any  state  court  (or  state  legislature, 
for  that  matter)  that  does  not  keep  up  with 
the  latest  pro-plaintiff  rulings  is  behaving 
entirely  irrationally.  That  is  why  when  one 
court  pushes  the  frontier  of  product  liability 
law  further  out  because  of  an  extraordinarily 
sympathetic  set  of  facts,  the  new  pro-plain- 
tiff frontier  quickly  becomes  the  law  for  all, 
or  nearly  all.  of  the  states.  Now.  however, 
with  the  advent  of  D.C.  Act  8-289  the  state 
legislatures  have  joined  the  fray,  which  will 
dramatically  speed  up  the  competitive  race 
to  the  bottom. 

Although  my  personal  experience  has  been 
in  a  state  with  elected  judges.  I  have  found 
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that  many  of  the  most  pro-plaintiff  deci- 
slona— like  the  Harvester  case — have  come 
from  either  federal  judges  or  appointed  state 
judges.  This  is  because  even  appointed  trial 
and  appellate  judges  are  swayed  by  the  emo- 
tional incentives  that  favor  the  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth  from  out-of-state  defendants 
to  local  residents,  which  is  why  product  li- 
ability law  becomes  more  and  more  oppres- 
sive to  business.  In  the  case  of  the  District's 
strict  liability  bill  for  the  manufacturers  of 
certain  types  of  firearms,  product  liability's 
oppression  of  those  who  cannot  respond  po- 
litically is  finally  explicit.  It  is  certain  as 
night  follows  day  that  the  District  would 
never  have  passed  the  statute  now  under 
consideration  if  firearm  manufacture  were  a 
major  taxpaying  D.C.  industry  with  employ- 
ees who  could  vote  and  management  who 
could  make  campaign  contributions. 

By  pointing  these  dynamics  out  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  every,  or  even  most 
product  liability  decisions  are  the  result  of 
bias  against  out-of-state  defendants  or  of  a 
cavalier  disregard  by  judges  and  juries  of  ac- 
cepted standards  of  right  and  wrong.  But  it 
is  not  the  overwhelming  majority  of  ordi- 
nary cases  or  ordinary  statutes  that  deter- 
mine the  contours  of  the  law;  rather,  it  Is 
the  extraordinary  case  like  the  International 
Harvester  case  I  discussed  earlier,  and  the 
extraordinary  statute,  like  D.C.  Act  8-289 
under  discussion  here  today,  that  determine 
the  contours  of  the  law. 

Thus,  in  close  product  liability  cases  where 
fact  patterns  are  on  the  edge  of  existing  law 
and  the  sympathies  of  a  normally  compas- 
sionate judge  or  juror  would  be  aroused, 
there  is  no  local  incentive  against  nudging 
the  case  over  the  line  in  favor  of,  say,  a  wid- 
owed mother  of  four.  However,  these  hard 
cases  do  not  stand  in  isolation:  As  individual 
hard  cases  are  nudged  across  the  frontier  by 
sympathetic  judges,  the  frontier  itself 
changes,  but  only  in  one  direction.  The  Dis- 
trict's strict  liability  law  for  certain  types  of 
firearms,  however,  is  a  new  wrinkle  in  this 
whole  process.  Now.  instead  of  an  out-of- 
state  defendant  being  required  by  local  tort 
law  to  pay  for  an  injury  regardless  of  fault. 
tort  law  is  being  used  to  destroy  an  industry 
employing  thousands  of  people  who  are  total 
strangers  to  the  jurisdiction  abolishing  the 
industry.  This,  then,  dramatically  highlights 
the  most  serious  problem  with  current  prod- 
ucts liability  law  and  shows  conclusively 
why  a  national  products  law  is  necessary. 

Product  liability  exposure  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  long-term  problems  facing  the 
American  economy,  but  the  full  dimensions 
of  the  problem  are  as  yet  only  dimly  under- 
stood by  the  public.  In  general,  most  large 
American  companies  have  managed  to  live 
with  current  product  liability  law  without 
going  bankrupt  or  closing  plants.  But  that  is 
because  most  large  American  companies 
manufacture  established  products  with 
known  liability  risks  and  have  devised 
schemes — such  as  introducing  new  products 
off-shore— to  keep  their  product  liability  ex- 
posure in  the  American  market  within  man- 
ageable limits.  Thus,  the  problem  for  the 
American  economy  is  not  that  product  li- 
ability will  bankrupt  otherwise  solvent 
American  companies,  but  rather  that  the  de- 
fensive actions  that  American  companies  are 
forced  to  take  to  protect  themselves  from 
product  liability  exposure  will  move  re- 
search, development  and  American  jobs  off- 
shore. 

Not  all  segments  of  American  society  face 
the  same  jeopardy  from  global  competition 
Thus,  the  upper  middle  class  of  lawyers, 
judges,    university   professors,   doctors,   and 


other  "professionals"  are  not  subject  to  hav- 
ing their  jobs  moved  overseas.  The  District 
of  Columbia  is  almost  a  one  industry  town, 
and  that  industry— national  government^-al- 
ways  takes  its  salaries,  perks  and  benefits 
off  the  top!  Skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in 
the  private  sector,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well 
as  business  managers,  face  constant  competi- 
tion from  low  cost  foreign  producers.  Amer- 
ica, then,  is  divided  into  two  classes— those 
for  whom  America's  international  competi- 
tive position  is  a  life  or  death  issue,  and 
those  who  are  insulated  from  international 
competition. 

The  strength  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion's New  Deal  was  the  breadth  of  shared 
economic  concerns.  Even  those  who  had  se- 
cure jobs  during  the  1930's  still  had  parents, 
brothers,  or  friends  who  were  out  of  work. 
The  same  broad  unity  of  interest  in  eco- 
nomic matters  does  not  exist  today.  Current 
social  stratification  produces  a  leadership 
class  of  professionals,  journalists  and  acad- 
emicians who  are  both  psychologically  and 
geographically  removed  from  the  lower  mid- 
dle class  of  blue  collar  and  clerical  workers 
threatened  by  foreign  competition.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  far  greater  attention  would  be 
paid  in  the  media  or  our  product  liability 
law  because  the  big  loss  from  runaway  prod- 
uct law  is  research  and  development  not  pur- 
sued, new  technologies  not  developed,  new 
products  not  introduced,  market  shares  not 
dominated,  learning  curves  not  exploited 
and.  most  important,  new  jobs  not  created. 

Draconian  product  liability  rules  discour- 
age American  companies  from  introducing 
new  products  in  the  American  market  until 
those  products  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
abroad.  However,  if  the  initial  product  Intro- 
duction is  to  be  done,  say,  in  Japan,  then  It 
is  only  intelligent  to  manufacture  the  prod- 
uct in  Japan  initially.  Logically,  if  the  man- 
ufacturing is  to  be  done  in  Japan,  then  the 
research,  development  and  engineering 
ought  to  be  done  in  Japan  as  well.  Inevi- 
tably, the  product  becomes  a  Japanese  prod- 
uct and  not  an  American  product.  The  com- 
pany doing  the  manufacturing  may  be  an 
American  company  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
owned  by  American  shareholders,  but  the 
real  wealth — namely  the  jobs  associated  with 
the  production  of  the  product  and  the  tech- 
nical skills  acquired  by  managers  and  labor 
force— is  owned  by  the  Japanese.  Firearms 
manufacture  is  a  major  worldwide  industry. 
One  effect,  then  of  DC.  Act  ft-289  will  be  to 
encourage  firearms  manufacturers  to  relo- 
cate abroad. 

If  you  ask  the  average  state  judge  whether 
she  would  like  to  redistribute  some  wealth 
from,  say.  Colt  firearms  to  a  local  resident 
who  was  severely  injured  in  a  shooting  acci- 
dent, the  judge  will  probably  answer  "yes." 
But  if  you  ask  the  same  judge  to  make  a 
choice  between  high  local  employment  In 
Colt's  plants  on  the  one  hand,  and  redistribu- 
tion of  Colt's  money  on  the  other,  she  is 
likely  to  favor  high  employment  over  simple 
wealth  redistribution.  The  problem  is  that 
except  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  jio  Amer- 
ican judge  can  affect  these  trade-offs. 

If,  for  example,  as  a  West  Virginia  judge  I 
insist  that  West  Virginia  have  conservative 
product  liability  law.  all  I  will  do  is  reduce 
my  friends  and  neighbors'  claims  on  the  ex- 
isting pool  of  product  liability  insurance 
paid  for  by  consumers  through  "premiums" 
incorporated  into  the  price  of  everything  we 
buy.  This  is  the  explicit  rationale  of 
Blankenship  versus  General  Motors.  406  S.E. 
2d  781  (W.Va..  1991).  Blankenship  adopted  the 
"crashworthiness"  doctrine  in  automobile 
collision  cases  in  West  Virginia.  In 
Blankenship  I  wrote  for  a  unanimous  court; 


"[W]e  do  not  claim  that  our  adoption  of 
rules  liberal  to  the  plaintiffs  comports,  nec- 
essarily, with  some  Platonic  ideal  of  perfect 
justice.  Rather,  for  a  tiny  state  incapable  of 
controlling  the  direction  of  the  national  law 
in  terms  of  appropriate  trade-offs  among  em- 
ployment, research,  development  and  com- 
pensation for  the  injured  users  of  products, 
the  adoption  of  rules  liberal  to  plaintiffs  is 
simple  self-defense."  406  S.E.  2d  at  786. 

Thus,  as  a  state  judge  I  have  admitted  in  a 
unanimous  opinion  written  for  the  highest 
court  of  one  of  the  fifty  states  that  we,  as  a 
state  court,  cannot  be  rational  in  the 
crafting  of  product  liability  rules.  If  this  is 
true  of  the  highest  court  of  a  state,  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  D.C.  City  Council  or  a 
state  legislature.  No  matter,  then,  how  re- 
sponsible I  or  the  other  members  of  our 
court  want  to  be  as  state  court  judges,  we 
are  powerless  to  improve  the  overall  Amer- 
ican product  liability  system  or  reduce  the 
exposure  of  West  Virginia  manufacturers  to 
the  caprice  or  malice  of  out-of-state  courts, 
out-of-state  juries,  and  out-of-state  legisla- 
tures. 

By  trying  unilaterally  to  make  such  im- 
provements, we  will  succeed  only  in  impov- 
erishing our  own  State's  residents  without 
doing  anyone,  anywhere,  any  measurable 
good.  Unless  we  want  to  to  be  "suckers."  as 
state  judges  we  must  immediately  incor- 
porate the  latest  pro-plaintiff  wealth  redis- 
tribution theories  applied  in  other  states 
into  West  Virginia's  decisional  law.  If  we 
conceive  and  apply  new  wealth  redistribu- 
tion theories  before  anyone  else,  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  in  enacting  D.C.  Act  8- 
289,  we  can  even  garner  for  ourselves  more 
than  our  fair  share  of  the  national  product 
liability  insurance  pool.  Every  jurisdiction, 
then,  must  ultimately  follow  the  most  irre- 
sponsible state,  or  in  this  instance,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Ill 

There  is  no  question  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  a  problem  with  violent  crime, 
but  the  manufacture  of  firearms  is  legal  ev- 
erywhere in  the  United  States  under  preemp- 
tive federal  law.  All  West  Virginians  have  a 
state  constitutional  right  to  own  and  carry 
firearms,  yet  West  Virginia  has  the  lowest 
crime  rate  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  it  is  illegal 
to  import  or  own  a  handgun  not  used  for  law 
enforcement  purposes.  Consequently,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  firearms  manufac- 
turer could  have  "minimum  contacts"  with 
the  District  except  through  selling  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Under  D.C.  Act  8-289.  a  Connecticut  manu- 
facturer who  legally  produces  a  gun  pro- 
scribed by  D.C.  Act  8-289  and  then  legally 
sells  it  to  a  West  Virginia  resident  (from 
whom,  perhaps,  it  is  illegally  stolen)  will  be 
strictly  liable  for  injury  done  with  that 
weapon  in  the  District.  Although  an  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  this  spreads  the  risks 
of  inevitable  injuries  from  misused  firearms, 
it  makes  a  mockery  of  strict  liability  con- 
cepts because  this  is  not  a  hazard  against 
which  manufacturers  can  insure,  nor  does 
the  scheme  collect  the  product  liability  "in- 
surance premium"  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  from  the  same  class  that  either  (1) 
commits  the  tort,  or  (2)  suffers  the  injury. 
Manufacturers  will  either  beat  the  "mini- 
mum contacts"  requirement  by  never  setting 
foot  in  the  District,  or  go  out  of  business. 

No  court  in  Connecticut,  therefore,  would 
willingly  acquiesce  in  putting  a  local  fire- 
arms manufacturer  out  of  business  by  en- 
forcing judgments  rendered  against  Con- 
necticut employers  in  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 


trict. Given  that  under  D.C.  law  a  gun  manu- 
facturer is  prohibited  from  doing  business  in 
the  District  (except  when  selling  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies),  a  state  court  asked  to 
enforce  a  D.C.  judgment  against  one  of  its 
own  residents  would  be  surpassingly  reluc- 
tant to  find  the  "minimum  contacts"  nec- 
essary to  justify  long  arm  jurisdiction.  In 
other  words,  strict  liability  for  manufactur- 
ers of  certain  firearms  places  an  insupport- 
able burden  on  principles  of  comity  among 
state  courts  and  stretches  the  full  faith  and 
credit  clause  to  the  breaking  point. 

For  that  reason,  lawsuits  filed  under  D.C. 
Act  8-289  will  invite  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
to  revisit  its  holdings  on  what  "minimum 
contacts"  are  necessary  to  justify  long  arm 
jurisdiction  when  a  litigant  seeks  to  compel 
enforcement  of  a  foreign  judgment  through 
the  U.S.  Constitution's  full  faith  and  credit 
clause. 

Consequently,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  D.C. 
Act  8-289  is  allowed  by  Congress  to  stand  and 
is  then  upheld  against  constitutional  chal- 
lenge by  the  courts  of  the  District  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  we  will 
have  recognized  finally  the  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land nature  of  America's  product  liability 
system.  1  would  predict  that  after  weapons 
manufacturers,  the  next  target  for  tort  law 
shutdown  will  be  cigarette  manufacturers. 
After  the  cigarette  manufacturers,  states 
like  Idaho  and  Louisiana  may  decide  to  es- 
tablish strict  liability  for  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  specialized  medical  equip- 
ment used  in  performing  abortions.  From 
there  the  health  fascists  can  make  a  stab  at 
imposing  strict  liability  on  the  distributors 
of  red  meat. 

And  at  that  point  the  White  Rabbit,  per- 
haps in  the  form  of  Congress,  will  come  by. 
look  at  his  watch,  and  announce  that  the 
story  is  over. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Richard  Neely. 
West  Virginia  Supreme  Court 
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Mr.  President,  this  brings  us  to  the  final 
principal  problem  with  the  D.C.  law.  It  is  un- 
constitutional, pure  and  simple.  It  is  an  ef- 
fort by  a  local  jurisdiction  to  bring  a  halt  to 
interstate  commerce  in  a  particular  com- 
modity. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  objec- 
tive of  this  legislation.  It  is  not  to  regulate 
guns.  The  objective  is  to  eliminate  the  man- 
ufacture and  distribution  of  an  entire  class 
of  guns,  and  ultimately  of  all  classes  of  guns. 
D.C.  Councilman  William  Lightfoot  admitted 
this  when  he  said; 

""It  would  seem  that  the  merchants  of 
death— and  that's  what  they  are.  they  are 
merchants  of  death,  the  people  that  manu- 
facture these  guns,  distribute  these  guns  and 
sell  these  guns  are  merchants  of  death.  *  *  * 
It  is  time  they  no  longer  earned  money  and 
income  from  sales  of  these  weapons.  We  can- 
not allow  them  to  roam  free  in  our  society.'" 

Honest,  hard-working  manufacturers  and 
distributors,  men  and  women  across  this 
country  who  produce  weapons,  are  now  mer- 
chants of  death  because  somebody  misuses 
that  weapon  and  commits  a  crime.  Has  it 
really  come  to  that.  Mr.  President? 

Fortunately,  neither  the  Constitution's 
commerce  clause  nor  D.C.'s  home  rule  char- 
ter permit  the  District  of  Columbia  to  regu- 
late commerce  between  the  States.  As  re- 
cently as  last  January,  the  Supreme  Court 
reiterated  this  reading  of  the  commerce 
clause  in  its  decision  Wyoming  versus  Okla- 
homa. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  1  understand  that 
there  are  many  who  are  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  and  I  share  this  concern. 
Traditionally,  however,  the  committees  of 
jurisdiction  have  applied  a  three-fold  test 
which  has  allowed  them  to  overturn  a  D.C. 
enactment  if  that  enactment  were,  first,  un- 
constitutional; second,  a  violation  of  the 
D.C.  home  rule  charter:  or  third,  an  impinge- 
ment on  a  Federal  interest. 

Mr.  Presideat.  the  D.C.  gun  UabUity  law  is 
an  unconstitutional  violation  of  the  com- 
merce clause.  It  violates  the  D.C.  home  rule 
charter  which  limits  the  District's  jurisdic- 
tion to  legislation  dealing  with  the  District's 
jurisdiction  to  legislation  dealing  with  the 
District's  own  affairs.  This  goes  far  beyond 
the  District's  own  affairs.  It  interferes  with 
Virginia.  It  interferes  with  New  Hampshire, 
with  Georgia,  with  South  Carolina.  It  inter- 
feres with  every  State  in  the  Union  by  tell- 
ing a  manufacturer  he  cannot  manufacture 
or  distribute  a  gun.  Finally,  it  impinges  on  a 
Federal  interest  because  it  threatens  to  cut 
off  the  supply  of  weapons  to  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  identical  to 
my  legislation  in  the  102nd  Congress  which 
withstood  a  procedural  point  of  order  by  a  50 
to  32  vote,  and  then  passed  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  consent.  Last  year,  it  had  38 
sponsors  and  cosponsors.  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  will  improve  on  that  number  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 


The  District  does  have  a  serious  crime 
problem.  We  all  know  that.  But  serious  prob- 
lems, however  severe,  do  not  justify  uncon- 
stitutional and  counterproductive  legisla- 
tion. 

The  crime  problems  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  dealt  with  by  punishing 
criminals,  not  law-abiding  gunowners.  manu- 
facturers, and  distributors.* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Gorton.    Mr.    Craig.    Mr. 

Stevens,  and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  459.  A  bill  to  arrest  the  decline  in. 
and  promote  the  restoration  of.  the 
health  of  forest  ecosystems  on  Federal 
lands,  to  reduce  the  escalating  risk  to 
human  safety  posed  by  potentially  cat- 
astrophic wildfires  on  Federal  lands,  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  a  special  fund  for  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  activities  in  fur- 
therance of  forest  health,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

THE  FEDERAL  FORESTS  HEALTH  REC0%-ERY  ACT 
OF  1993 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  along  with 
Senators  Gorton.  Craig.  Stevens,  and 
SIMPSON,  addresses  a  significant  and 
worsening  problem  in  eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington.  That  problem  is  the 
deteriorating  health  of  our  forests. 

Oregon  and  Washington  are  experi- 
encing devastating  deterioration  in 
forest  health  due  to  drought,  insect  in- 
festation, and  disease. 

While  prevalent  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, these  diseased  and  dying  for- 
ests are  not  confined  to  just  those 
States. 

They  are  becoming  a  part  of  the  land- 
scape in  several  other  western  States 
and.  increasingly,  nationwide. 

The  health  of  our  forests  is  a  matter 
which  should  concern  us  all  in  terms  of 
how  we  leave  our  forests  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

My  bill  will  allow  us  to  go  in  and  do 
something  about  forest  health,  to  re- 
store those  ecosystems  being  lost  to 
bug  infestation  and  disease. 

This  measure,  however,  does  not  ad- 
dress the  agony  associated  with  the 
long-standing  conflict  over  old  growth 
forests  and  timber  harvest  levels. 

I  have  elected  not  to  address  these  is- 
sues in  this  proposal  because  the  Clin- 
ton administration  has  committed  to 
an  early  forest  summit.  The  summit 
will  address  that  conflict  and  related 
issues. 

I  commend  the  President  in  calling 
this  summit  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  administration  toward  an 
equitable  solution. 

Other  Members  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west delegation  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  have  pledged  to  forebear  from 
introducing  proposals  dealing  with  the 
spotted  owl  conflict  until  the  forest 
summit  takes  place. 

I  will  join  them  in  this  decision  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  is  fair  and  proper 
to  give  the  new  administration  an  op- 
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portunity  to  work  with  us  to  resolve 
this  conflict  through  the  upcoming  for- 
est summit. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  seeks  to  arrest  the 
escalating  deterioration  in  the  health 
of  our  forests.  These  forests,  as  I've 
said,  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
drought,  insect  infestation,  disease, 
and  wildfire. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  similar  legis- 
lation on  which  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  held  one  hearing. 

Unfortunately,  action  on  that  legis- 
lation was  not  completed  prior  to  ad- 
journment. 

The  problem  of  deteriorating  forests 
is,  however,  no  less  acute  1  year  later, 
and,  in  fact,  our  forests  are  dying  at  an 
unprecedented  rate. 

The  problem  of  declining  forest 
health  is  particularly  evident  in  my 
home  State  of  Oregon. 

East  of  the  Cascade  Range — espe- 
cially in  the  Blue  Mountains  region- 
there  are  millions  of  acres  of  trees 
which  are  dead  or  dying. 

In  fact,  the  Forest  Service  estimates 
that  up  to  70  percent  of  the  total  acre- 
age of  the  3  National  Forests  in  north- 
east Oregon  contain  predominantly 
dead  or  dying  trees. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  in  a  crisis 
situation.  The  amount  of  timber  reach- 
ing Oregon's  mills  has  hit  a  critical 
low. 

Since  the  listing  of  the  northern 
spotted  owl,  thousands  of  jobs  have 
been  lost,  and  many  more  layoffs  are 
expected. 

The  amount  of  timber  lost  annually 
to  insects  and  disease  in  Oregon's  pub- 
lic and  private  forests  is  equal  to  about 
1.6  billion  board  feet.  That  is  enough 
timber  to  build  about  150,000  homes. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  po- 
tential. 

Timely  salvage  of  this  timber  can 
offer  relief  to  Oregon's  timber  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  authorizes  and 
encourages  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
BLM  to  respond  more  expeditiously 
than  existing  law  and  practice  permit 
to  arrest  the  escalating  deterioration 
in  the  health  of  our  forests. 

Proper  and  timely  management  ini- 
tiatives will  reduce  the  spread  of  in- 
sects and  the  potential  for  catastrophic 
fire. 

At  the  same  time,  proper  manage- 
ment will  accelerate  the  process  of  re- 
generation. 

And,  finally,  timely  salvage  allows  us 
to  capture  as  much  of  the  value  which 
is  still  in  the  timber  as  possible. 

While  salvage  by  itself  will  not  solve 
the  forest  health  problem,  it  is  clearly 
the  right  first  step. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents 
sound  forest  management  practice. 

Some  people  believe  that  forests  are 
static  ecosystems,  that  if  we  simply 
leave  them  alone,  they  will  remain  for- 
ever as  they  are  today.  Unfortunately, 
forests  just  da  not  work  that  way. 


Forests  are  dynamic,  not  static,  and 
without  management,  we  have  seen 
how  they  die  when  there  are  pest  infes- 
tations. We  see  how  they  can  burn 
when  there  is  a  drought. 

We,  therefore,  simply  can  no  longer 
stand  by  while  the  health  of  our  forests 
deteriorates.  It's  time  to  put  the 
health  of  our  forests  back  on  track. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  and  section-by-sec- 
tion description  of  my  bill  be  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks,  along 
with  a  recent  resolution  passed  by  the 
Oregon  House  of  Representatives  rec- 
ognizing the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  459 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECnON  I.  SHORT  Tm£. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  For- 
ests Health  Recovery  Act  of  1993"'. 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  forests  on  substantial  areas  of  Fed- 
eral lands  are  dead  or  are  dying  at  an  un- 
precedented rate  from  drought.  Insect  infes- 
tation, disease,  fire,  and  other  causes; 

(2)  this  alarming  decline  in  forest  health— 

(A)  threatens  entire  ecosystems  with  col- 
lapse or  destruction  and  endangers  human 
life,  property,  and  communities  with  cata- 
strophic wildfires;  and 

(B)  will  inflict  substantial  economic  losses 
on  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  individuals  because  of  the  reduction  in 
shared  receipts  obtained  from,  and  the  reve- 
nue, income,  and  employment  generated  by. 
Federal  timber  sales; 

(3)  careful  management  of  these  dead  and 
dying  forests  through  thinning,  salvage,  tim- 
ber stand  improvement,  reforestation,  fuels 
management,  insect  and  disease  control,  and 
other  forest  health  recovery  activities  can — 

(A)  forestall  or  minimize  the  economic 
losses; 

(B)  reduce  the  threat  to  human  life,  prop- 
erty, and  communities;  and 

(C)  hasten  the  recovery  of  forest 
ecosystems;  and 

i4)  to  effect  the  management  described  in 
paragraph  (3) — 

I  A)  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
Forest  Service  must  be  authorized  to  re- 
spond more  expeditiously  and  fully,  than  is 
permitted  by  law  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  on  Federal  lands  where 
forest  health  problems  exist;  and 

(B)  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  must 
be  accorded  authority  comparable  to  that 
provided  by  Federal  law  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  expend  receipts  from  the  sales  of 
salvaged  timber  and  other  forest  products  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  and  maintaining  for- 
est health. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to  encourage,  and  provide  authority  for. 
management  initiatives  on  Federal  lands 
to— 

(1)  arrest  the  escalating  deterioration  in 
the  health  of  forests  and  forest  ecosystems, 
and  the  attendant  injury  to  and  destruction 
of  wildlife,  watershed,  soil,  recreational,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  resources  and  values,  that 
result  from  natural  resource  disasters,  in- 
cluding catastrophic  wildfires,  drought,  in- 


sect infestation,  disease,  and  other  natural 
and  human-caused  events; 

(2)  minimize  the  threat  to  human  life, 
property,  and  communities  from  cata- 
strophic wildfires  that  may  originate  in  the 
dead  and  dying  forests; 

(3)  reduce  the  economic  losses  that  are  and 
will  be  inflicted  on  all  levels  of  government, 
communities,  and  individuals  by  the  loss  of 
forest  health;  and 

(4)  achieve  the  long-term  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  forests  and 
forest  ecosystems. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  as 
used  in  this  Act; 

(1)  Federal  lands.— The  term  "Federal 
lands"  means — 

(A)  public  lands  <as  defined  in  section 
103(e)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1702(e)));  and 

(B)  lands  included  in  the  National  Forest 
System  (as  defined  in  section  11(a)  of  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974  (16  U.S.C.  1609(a))). 

(2)  Forest  health  ACTiviri'.- The  term 
"forest  health  activity  '  means  any  thinning, 
salvage,  timber  stand  improvement,  reforest- 
ation, controlled  burning  or  other  fuels  man- 
agement, insect  or  disease  control,  riparian 
or  other  habitat  improvement,  soil  stabiliza- 
tion or  other  water  quality  improvement,  or 
other  activity,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
meet  one  or  more  of  the  objectives  described 
in  section  4(a). 

(3)  Land  management  plan.— The  term 
"land  management  plan"  means — 

(A)  a  land  use  plan  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  pursuant  to  section  202 
of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1712),  or  other  plan  cur- 
rently in  effect,  for  a  unit  of  the  Federal 
lands  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A);  or 

(B)  a  land  and  resource  management  plan 
(or  if  no  final  plan  is  currently  in  effect,  a 
draft  land  and  resource  management  plani 
prepared  by  the  Forest  Service  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Re- 
newable Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  (16 
U.S.C.  1604)  for  a  unit  of  the  Federal  lands 
described  in  paragraph  (1)(B). 

(4)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means — 

(A)  with  respect  to  Federal  lands  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(A).  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, or  a  designee;  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  Federal  lands  described 
in  paragraph  (1)(B).  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, or  a  designee. 

SEC.  4.  FOREST  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— .Subject  to  section  8.  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  for  and  undertake  or 
authorize  forest  health  activities,  individ- 
ually or  in  combination,  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  to— 

(1)  arrest  the  deterioration  in  the  health  of 
forests  and  forest  ecosystems  on  Federal 
lands; 

(2)  restore  and  maintain  the  health  of  the 
forests  and  forest  ecosystems  that  have  suf- 
fered or  are  suffering  deteriorated  health 
conditions;  or 

(3)  ensure  the  public  safety  that  is  threat- 
ened by  the  deteriorating  health  of  the  for- 
ests and  forest  ecosystems. 

(b)  Considerations.— In  determining  and 
preparing  for  the  necessary  forest  health  ac- 
tivity, or  combination  of  the  activities,  for 
any  Federal  lands,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  significance  and  conditions  of  all 
relevant  forest  resources  and  values,  includ- 
ing timber,  recreation,  wildlife,  watershed, 
and  soil,  on  the  lands,  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  individuals  and  communities 
economically  dependent  on  the  lands. 


(c)  Role  of  Sales.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  offer 
and  award  a  timber  sale  as  a  forest  health 
activity  pursuant  to  this  Act  if  the  sale 
meets  one  or  more  of  the  objectives  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Effect  of  costs.— No  sale  shall  be  pre- 
cluded because  the  anticipated  total  costs  of 
the  sale  are  greater  than  the  anticipated  rev- 
enues from  the  sale. 

(3)  Har\t:st  of  live  trees.— Whenever  the 
harvest  of  live  trees  is  likely  to  occur  in  car- 
rying out  a  forest  health  activity,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  to  the  public  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  activity  meets  one  or  more 
of  the  objectives  described  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC.   5.   FUNDING  OF   FOREST   HEALTH   ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

(a)  Funding  of  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
.ment  Activities.— 

(1)  Establishment  of  fund.— There  is  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  special  fund  (referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section as  the  "fund")  to  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (3).  consisting  of— 

(A)  such  amounts  as  are  appropriated  to 
the  fund  under  paragraph  (2);  and 

(B)  any  interest  earned  on  investment  of 
amounts  in  the  fund  under  paragraph  (4). 

(2)  Transfers  to  fund.— There  are  appro- 
priated to  the  fund  amounts  equivalent  to 
the  Federal  shares  of  moneys  received  from 
the  disposal  of  salvage  forest  products  and 
timber  from  Federal  lands  described  in  sec- 
tion 3(1)(A)  pursuant  to — 

(A)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
the  revested  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
and  reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant 
lands  situated  in  the  State  of  Oregon",  ap- 
proved August  28.  1937  (43  U.S.C.  1181a  et 
seq.); 

(B)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
the  disposition  of  funds  derived  from  the 
Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands",  ap- 
proved May  24.  1939  (43  U.S.C.  1181f-l  et  seq.); 

(C)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  materials  on  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States",  approved  July  31.  1947 
(30  U.S.C.  601)  (commonly  known  as  the  "Ma- 
terials Act  of  1947");  and 

(D)  this  Act. 

(3)  Expenditures  fro.m  fund.— Upon  re- 
quest by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  transfer 
from  the  fund  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior such  sums  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior determines  are  necessary  to  carry  out. 
on  the  Federal  lands  described  in  section 
3(1)(A)— 

(A)  the  forest  health  activities— 

(i)  authorized  pursuant  to  section  4;  or 
(ii)  described  in  section  3(2)  and  authorized 
under  any  other  provision  of  law; 

(B)  activities  to  maintain  healthy  forests 
and  forest  ecosystems,  including— 

(i)  controlled  burning; 
(ii)  site  preparation; 
(iii)  tree  planting; 

(iv)  protection  of  seedlings  from  animal 
and  other  environmental  elements; 
(V)  release  from  competing  vegetation;  and 
(vi)  precommercial  thinning; 

(C)  activities  to  maintain  or  enhance  the 
health  of  other  ecosystems,  including  range 
and  nonforested  watershed  improvement  ac- 
tivities; 

(D)  the  planning  and  preparation  of  salvage 
timber  for  disposal; 

(E)  the  administration  of  timber  sales  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  or  other  applicable  law; 
and 

(F)  subsequent  site  preparation,  reforest- 
ation, and  forest  development  activities  re- 
quired on  rehabilitated  sites. 


(4)  Investment  of  funds.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  invest  such  portion  of  the 
fund  as  is  not.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, required  to  meet  current  withdraw- 
als. Investments  may  be  made  only  in  inter- 
est-bearing obligations  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  AcQuismoN  OF  obligations.— For  the 
purpose  of  investments,  obligations  may  be 
acquired— 

(i)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price;  or 
(ii)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price. 

(C)  Sale  of  obligations.— Any  obligation 
acquired  by  the  fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

(D)  Credits  to  fund.— The  interest  on.  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  redemption  of. 
any  obligations  held  in  the  fund  shall  be 
credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  fund. 

(5)  Transfers  of  amounts.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  amounts  required  to 
be  transferred  to  the  fund  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  transferred  at  least  monthly 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(B)  ADJUST.MENTS.— Proper  adjustment 
shall  be  made  in  amounts  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  extent  prior  estimates 
were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts 
required  to  be  transferred. 

(b)  Funding  of  Forest  Service  Activi- 
ties.—From  the  salvage  sale  fund  authorized 
by  section  14(h)  of  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (16  U.S.C.  472a(h))  and 
the  fund  established  under  section  3  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  enlarge  tree-plant- 
ing operations  on  national  forests,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  9,  1930  (16 
U.S.C.  576b)  (commonly  known  as  the 
"Knutson-Vandenberg  Act"),  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  use,  without  further  ap- 
propriation, such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  on  the  Federal  lands  described  in 
section  3(1  KB)— 

(1)  the  forest  health  activities— 

(A)  authorized  pursuant  to  section  4;  or 

(B)  described  in  section  3(2)  and  authorized 
under  any  other  provision  of  law;  and 

(2)  activities  to  maintain  or  enhance  the 
health  of  other  ecosystems,  including  range 
and  nonforested  watershed  improvement  ac- 
tivities. 

SEC.  6.   ANALYSIS  OF   FOREST   HEALTH   ACTIVI. 
TIES. 

(a)  In  General.— a  forest  health  activity 
that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  long-term 
management  goals  and  objectives  of  a  land 
management  plan  for  the  unit  of  Federal 
lands  on  which  the  activity  is  to  occur  shall 
be  deemed  not  to  be  a  major  Federal  action 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4332(2)(C)). 

(b)  Exclusions  for  Certain  Activities.— 
The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by  regulation, 
categorical  exclusions  from  the  require- 
ments established  pursuant  to  such  section 
102  for  certain  types  of  salvage  and  other  for- 
est health  activities,  based  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  activity  includes  selective 
thinning,  no  building  of  new  roads,  minimum 
loss  of  healthy  standing  timber,  and  other 
justifying  factors. 

SEC.  7.  REVIEW  OF  FOREST  HEALTH  ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  In  General— Unless  the  Secretary  spe- 
cifically provides  for  administrative  review, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  seek  im- 
mediate judicial  review  of  any  decision  of 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  a  forest  health  ac- 
tivity pursuant  to  section  4. 


(b)  Standing  for  administrative  Re- 
view.—If  the  Secretary  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  administrative  review  of  a  forest 
health  activity  and  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  during  the  preparation  or  consider- 
ation of  an  activity  described  in  subsection 
(a),  standing  to  bring  an  administrative  ap- 
peal of  such  an  activity  shall  be  available 
only  to  persons  who  have  submitted  timely 
comment  on  the  activity. 

(c)  District  Court  Review.— 

(1)  Venue.— Judicial  review  of  a  forest 
health  activity  authorized  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  shall  take  place  only  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in 
which  the  Federal  lands  subject  to  the  forest 
health  activity  are  located. 

(2)  Deadline  for  filing.— An  action 
brought  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
filed  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  final  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  the  forest  health  activ- 
ity. 

(3)  Deadline  for  decision.— In  an  action 
brought  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  a  dis- 
trict court  shall  render  a  final  decision  and 
dissolve  any  restraining  order  or  preliminary 
injunction  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  action. 

(d)  APPEALS.— 

(1)  Deadline  for  filing.— Any  appeal  from 
the  final  decision  of  a  district  court  in  an  ac- 
tion brought  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  filed  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  decision. 

(2)  Deadline  for  decision.— The  court  of 
appeals  shall  render  a  final  decision  on  the 
appeal  and  dissolve  any  injunction  pending 
appeal  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  filing  of  the  appeal. 

SEC.  8.  EXCLUDED  LANDS. 

The  Secretary  may  not  prepare,  undertake, 
or  authorize  any  forest  health  activity  pur- 
suant to  section  4  on  any  Federal  lands  lo- 
cated within — 

(1)(A)  any  unit  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System; 

(B)  any  other  area  formally  withdrawn 
from  timber  harvesting  by  law; 

(C)  any  roadless  area  designated  by  Con- 
gress for  wilderness  study;  or 

(D)  any  roadless  area  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  Forest  Serv- 
ice for  wilderness  designation;  or 

(2)  any  other  area  in  which  timber  harvest- 
ing is  expressly  prohibited  by  an  applicable 
land  management  plan,  unless  the  plan  is 
amended  to  permit  the  activity  to  occur  in 
accordance  with  section  202  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.S.C.  1712)  or  section  6  of  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Planning 
Act  of  1974  (16  U.S.C.  1604). 
SEC.  9.  BUDGET  DISCLOSURES. 

Beginning  with  the  fiscal  budget  for  the 
first  full  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  requests  presented  by 
the  President  to  Congress  governing  activi- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or 
the  Forest  Service  shall  express  in  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  terms  the  extent  to 
which  the  projected  activities  Tunder  the 
budget  fully  achieve  the  policies  and  pur- 
poses, and  implement  the  provisions,  of  this 
Act. 
SEC.  10.  ADVISORY  BOARDS. 

(a)  Appoi.vr.ME.\T.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  relevant  Secretary 
shall  appoint  an  advisory  board  (referr^a  to 
in  this  section  as  an  "advisory  board")  for 
each  Bureau  of  Land  Management  district 
and  national  forest  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton located  in  whole  or  in  part  east  of  the 
Cascade  Range  on  which  forest  health  activl- 
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ties  are  likely  to  be  undertaken.  The  rel- 
evant Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  at  his 
discretion  to  appoint  an  advisory  board  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  other  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  districts  and  national  for- 
ests on  which  forest  health  activities  are 
likely  to  be  undertaken. 

(2)  CoMPOsmoN.— An  advisory  board  shall 
be  comprised  of  not  more  than  7  individuals 
who.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  rep- 
resent a  diversity  of  views. 

(3)  Compensation.— A  member  of  an  advi- 
sory board  shall  serve  without  compensation 
or  reimbursement  for  expenses. 

(b)  DUTIES.— An  advisory  board  shall  advise 
relevant  Federal  land  managers  on  general 
forest  health  matters  in  the  context  of  the 
respective  planning  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Forest  Service.  In 
addition,  an  advisory  board  may— 

(1)  review  proposed  forest  health  activities 
of  the  affected  unit  of  Federal  land  individ- 
ually or  in  combination:  and 

(2)  present  recommendations  to  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  or  Forest  Service— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  any  forest  health  activity 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  constitute 
an  emergency,  within  15  days  after  receipt  of 
documents  pertinent  to  the  review;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  forest  health 
activity,  within  45  days  after  receipt  of  docu- 
ments pertinent  to  the  review. 

(c)  The  advisory  boards  shall  be  named  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  advisory  boards  established  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  (86  Stat.  770). 

SEC.    11.    MONITORING    AND    ANNUAL    FOREST 
HEALTH  REPORTS. 

The  Secretary  shall  annually— 

(1)  monitor  each  forest  health  activity  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  section  4  on  the  Federal 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary; 
and 

(2)  report  to  Congress  on— 

(A)  the  timeliness,  effectiveness,  and  cost 
of  each  such  activity;  and 

(B)  the  condition  of  and  trend  in  health  of 
the  forest  and  forest  ecosystem  in  each  unit 
of  the  Federal  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary. 

Section-by-Section  Description 
Section  1.  Short  Title.— This  section  pro- 
vides the  bill's  short  title:  "Federal  Forests 
Health  Recovery  Act  of  1993.  ' 

Section  2.  Findings  and  Purposes.— Sub- 
section (a)  contains  the  Congressional  find- 
ings which  support  the  need  for  the  legisla- 
tion. These  findings  recognize  the  dramatic 
decline  in  the  health  of  much  of  the  Federal 
forested  land  due  to  the  lengthy  drought  in 
portions  of  the  West,  insect  infestation,  dis- 
ease, and  other  natural  and  human  causes. 
The  findings  also  disclose  the  sever*  environ- 
mental (damaging  or  destroying 
ecosystems),  economic  (reduced  revenues  for 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  and 
loss  of  employment  in  occupations  depend- 
ent on  forest  products),  and  public  safety  (se- 
vere risk  of  uncontrollable  wildfire)  con- 
seciuences  of  deteriorating  forest  health.  Fi- 
nally, the  findings  recognize  that  these  ad- 
verse consequences  can  be  forestalled  or 
minimized,  and  forest  health  can  be  restored, 
with  more  aggressive  and  timely  manage- 
ment actions  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior,  and  For- 
est Service.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
funded  by  an  existing  special  fund  for  the 
latter  agency  and  a  newly  created  special 
fund  for  the  former. 

Subsection  (b)  states  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  The  short-term  purposes  are  to  arrest. 


and  to  minimize  or  eliminate  the  adverse 
consequences  of,  deteriorating  forest  health 
on  the  Federal  lands.  Restoration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  forest  health  are  the  long- 
term  purposes. 

Section  3.  Definitions.- This  section  pro- 
vides definitions  for  the  most  frequently 
used  terms  in  the  legislation.  "Federal 
lands"  are  defined  as  public  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  National  Forest  System  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Forest  Service.  "Forest  health 
activity"  is  defined  expansively  to  include 
not  only  traditional  activities  undertaken  to 
combat  forest  health  problems  (e.g.,  salvage 
sales,  timber  stand  improvement  activities, 
reforestation)  but  also  a  much  broader  range 
of  activities  to  protect  and  restore  all  the  re- 
sources and  values  of  the  affected  forests  and 
forest  ecosystems  (e.g.,  riparian  and  habitat 
improvement  activities,  water  quality  im- 
provement projects).  "Land  management 
plan"  is  defined  to  mean  the  basic  land  use 
plans  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  Forest  Service  under  their  pri- 
mary land  management  statutes:  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  and 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974.  Finally.  "Secretary"  is 
defined  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
whenever  the  Federal  lands  concerned  are 
managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  whenever 
the  Federal  lands  concerned  are  managed  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

Section  4.  Forest  Health  Activities.— Sub- 
section (a)  provides  the  basic  authority  to 
both  Secretaries  to  undertake  forest  health 
activities  as  defined  in  section  3  of  all  Fed- 
eral lands  except  those  identified  in  section 
8.  In  order  to  undertake  a  forest  health  ac- 
tivity, the  Secretary  must  find  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  achieve  one  or  more  of  three  goals: 
(i)  arrest  forest  health  deterioration;  (11)  re- 
store and  maintain  forest  health,  and/or  (iii) 
ensure  the  public  safety. 

Subsection  (b)  advises  the  Secretary  to 
consider  two  elements  in  choosing  which  for- 
est health  activities  to  undertake:  (i)  the  sig- 
nificance and  conditions  of  all  relevant  re- 
sources and  values  in  the  affected  forest;  and 
(ii)  the  economic  well-being  of  individuals 
and  communities  economically  dependent  on 
that  forest.  The  first  element  is  obvious— 
any  forest  health  activity  chosen  without 
knowledge  of  site-specific  conditions  is  like- 
ly to  be  ineffective.  The  second  element  is  of 
equal  importance,  however,  because  the  un- 
dertaking of  appropriate  forest  health  activi- 
ties can  have  significant  short-term  and 
long-term  benefits  to  communities  and 
workers  suffering  fi*om  the  loss  of  income 
and  employment  from  such  forests. 

Subsection  (o  embodies  the  recognition 
that  salvage  sales,  when  properly  designed, 
can  continue  to  be  a  critically  important 
management  activity  in  combating  forest 
health  problems.  The  subsection,  however, 
makes  clear  that  salvage  sales  under  this  bill 
are  not  to  be  simply  renamed  components  of 
the  usual  timber  sale  programs.  The  Sec- 
retary must  determine  that  each  sale  meets 
one  or  more  of  the  objectives  in  subsection 
(a)  and,  if  the  sale  includes  any  green  trees, 
must  provide  a  detailed  statement  to  the 
public  of  that  determination.  Since  any  such 
salvage  sale  that  meets  these  requirements 
has  as  its  overriding  purpose  forest  health, 
and  not  commercial,  objectives,  the  sub- 
section also  provides  that  the  sale  shall  not 
be  precluded  simply  because  it  is  found  to  be 
"below  cost"  (I.e..  its  anticipated  costs  are 
greater  than  its  anticipated  revenues). 

Section  5.  Funding  of  Forest  Health  Activi- 
ties.—Subsection  (b)  clarifies  that  monies  in 


the  existing  Forest  Service  salvage  sale  fund 
authorized  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  and  the  1930  Knutsen- 
Vanderburg  Act  can  be  used  for  forest  health 
activities  authorized  under  this  legislation 
or  any  other  law,  and  for  maintaining  or  en- 
hancing the  health  of  other,  non-forested 
ecosystems. 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  a  similar  special 
fund  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (to 
make  permanent  the  temporary  fund  estab- 
lished in  the  Fiscal  Year  1993  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act).  The 
subsection  names  federal  revenues  raised 
under  this  legislation  and  three  other  stat- 
utes governing  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
activities  as  the  source  of  the  fund.  It  per- 
mits expenditures  from  the  fund  for  both  the 
same  types  of  activities  previously  supported 
from,  and  the  same  new  types  of  activities 
which  subsection  (b)  identifies  for,  the  For- 
est Service's  fund.  Finally,  the  subsection 
provides  direction  for  managing  the  fund,  in- 
cluding investments,  interest,  and  transfers 
to  the  fund. 

Section  6.  Analysis  of  Forest  Health  Ac- 
tivities.—This  section  balances  the  need  to 
act  quickly  where  forest  health  Is  concerned 
(to  eliminate  the  threat  of  wildfire  or  the 
spread  of  pests  or  disease  and.  where  appro- 
priate, to  obtain  revenues  to  suppxjrt  forest 
health  activities  by  permitting  salvage  of 
dead  or  dying  timber  before  decay  destroys 
its  merchantability)  and  to  ensure  that  the 
actions  taken  do  not  have  unintended  ad- 
verse environmental  effects.  Subsection  (a) 
clarifies  that  whenever  a  forest  health  activ- 
ity is  found  to  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
long-term  management  goals  and  objectives 
of  a  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or  Forest 
Service  land  management  plan,  the  agency 
can  comply  with  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  (NEPA)  by  preparing  the 
more  expeditious  environmental  assessment 
(EA)  instead  of  the  more  time  consuming  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  (EIS).  The 
EA  will  simply  supplement  the  comprehen- 
sive EIS  which  will  have  already  been  pre- 
pared on  the  land  management  plan.  Of 
course,  if  the  forest  health  activity  is  found 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan's  long-term 
management  goals  and  objectives,  then  the 
plan  would  have  to  be  amended  before  the  ac- 
tivity could  be  undertaken,  and,  if  the  plan 
amendment  is  deemed  significant,  a  full- 
fiedged  EIS  would  have  to  be  prepared. 

The  regulations  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  which  govern  implementa- 
tion of  NEPA  allow  federal  agencies  to  ex- 
empt ("categorically  exclude")  from  NEPA 
documentation  requirements  certain  activi- 
ties which  have  minimal  effect  on  the  envi- 
ronment. Subsection  (b)  requires  each  Sec- 
retary to  develop  by  rule  a  categorical  exclu- 
sion policy  for  forest  health  activities  which 
have  such  minimal  effect  (considering  the 
extent  to  which  the  activity  includes  selec- 
tive thinning,  no  roadbuilding,  minimum 
loss  of  green  trees,  and  other  factors). 

Section  7.  Review  of  Forest  Health  Activi- 
ties.—This  section  also  provides  for  expedi- 
tious implementation  of  forest  health  activi- 
ties. It  assures,  however,  that  any  interested 
individual  who  believes  a  decision  to  under- 
take a  forest  health  activity  is  erroneous  has 
the  opportunity  to  challenge  it.  Particu- 
larly, the  section  assures  access  to  the 
courts  to  obtain  independent  review  of  agen- 
cy decisionmaking. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
can  continue  to  exempt  specific,  time-sen- 
sitive forest  health  activities  from  the  agen- 
cy's administrative  appeal  process.  Existing 
rules  already  permit  this  and  this  language 


is  intended  to  clarify  that  nothing  in  this 
legislation  is  intended  to  alter  that  policy. 
The  provision  also  clarifies  that,  if  no  ad- 
ministrative appeal  is  provided,  any  inter- 
ested person  may  seek  immediate  judicial  re- 
lief. If  the  opportunity  for  administrative  ap- 
peal is  provided,  an  interested  party  must 
have  commented  to  the  agency  during  the 
preparation  of,  or  decision  on,  the  forest 
health  activity  in  order  to  bring  the  appeal. 
This  requirement  ensures  that  ixitential  ap- 
pellants disclose  any  errors  they  perceive  in 
the  agency's  process  while  the  agency  can 
still  correct  them  without  unnecessary 
delays.  It  will  discourage  those  opposed  to 
particular  forest  health  activities  from 
adopting  a  tactic  of  withholding  comment 
until  the  decision  on  an  activity  is  final  to 
improve  their  chances  of  successfully  delay- 
ing and  blocking  the  activity  in  subsequent 
appeals. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  guide  the  judicial 
appeals  of  forest  health  activities.  Sub- 
section (b)  requires  that  the  litigation  be 
brought  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  whose 
district  the  activity  would  take  place.  It  also 
sets  deadlines  for  bringing  and  disposing  of 
the  litigation.  The  plaintiff  must  file  the 
lawsuit  within  30  days  of  the  final  decision 
on  the  forest  health  activity;  the  court  then 
has  60  days  to  render  a  final  decision  in  the 
lawsuit.  Subsection  (c)  provides  similar 
deadlines  for  filing  (30  days)  and  disposing  (90 
lays)  of  any  appeal  of  the  district  court  deci- 
sion. 

Section  8.  Excluded  Lands.— This  section 
recognizes  that  certain  lands  which  have 
been  designated  by  Congress  or  the  agencies 
as  having  special  environmental  values 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  forest  health  ac- 
tivities and  expedited  procedures  authorized 
by  this  legislation.  These  areas  include  wil- 
derness areas  designated  by  statute  (units  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem), other  areas  in  which  timber  harvesting 
has  been  prohibited  by  Congress;  roadless 
areas  which  Congress  has  directed  in  statute 
to  be  studied  for  possible  wilderness  designa- 
tion; roadless  areas  which  the  Forest  Service 
or  Bureau  of  Land  Management  have  studied 
and  recommended  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion; and  areas  in  which  the  timber  harvest- 
ing has  been  expressly  prohibited  by  the  ap- 
plicable land  management  plans  of  the  two 
agencies  (unless  and  until  the  plans  are 
amended  to  permit  timber  harvesting). 

Section  9.  Budget  Disclosures.— This  sec- 
tion and  section  U  requires  two  reports 
which  are  intended  to  maintain  forest  health 
as  a  high  priority  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  Forest  Service  and  to  make 
those  agencies  accountable  for  implementing 
this  bill  effectively.  Section  9  requires  that 
the  Executive  Branch  report  to  the  Congress 
in  its  annual  budget  submission  (presumably 
in  a  budget  Appendix)  whether  the  budgeting 
figures  are  sufficient  to  fully  implement  the 
bill.  This  provision  is  similar  to  section  8(b) 
of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1974  (which  requires 
similar  reporting  on  how  the  budget  address- 
es the  long-term  policies  developed  under  the 
periodic  agency-wide  planning  mandated  by 
that  Act). 

Section  10.  Advisory  Boards.— To  avoid  any 
adverse  consequences  arising  from  the  expe- 
dited decisionmaking  and  appeal  procedures 
in  this  legislation,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as 
much  meaningful  public  review  and  guidance 
as  possible  early  in  the  process.  Section  10 
provides  a  special  mechanism  for  obtaining 
such  review  and  guidance.  It  requires  the 
two  Secretaries  to  appoint  advisory  boards 
for  units  of  Federal  lands  within  their  juris- 


diction which  are  likely  to  require  forest 
health  activities.  The  boards  are  to  have  a 
membership  of  not  more  than  7  individuals 
who  represent  a  diversity  of  views.  Each 
board's  mission  is  to  review,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement or  Forest  Service  on,  each  forest 
health  activity  proposed  for  its  unit.  The 
normal  period  for  review  would  be  45  days, 
although  the  agency  can  require  a  15  day  re- 
view for  any  forest  health  activity  which  is 
intended  to  address  emergency  conditions. 

House  Joint  Memorial  8 

Whereas  the  National  Forest  System  has 
historically  provided  80  percent  of  Oregon's 
timber  supply  needs,  economic  support  for 
regional  and  local  economics  and  funds  for 
county  government  and  Oregon  schools;  and 

Whereas  timber  receipts  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  1989  accounted  for  nearly  $300 
million  and  have  totaled  $1.8  billion  over  the 
past  decade,  benefiting  the  public  by  deliver- 
ing government  services  to  people  at  the 
county  level;  and 

Whereas  the  land  allocation  decisions 
made  in  recent  federal  forest  plans  have  re- 
duced the  amount  of  land  available  for  forest 
management  to  less  than  40  percent  on  the 
land  managed  by  the  Federal  Government: 
and 

Whereas  both  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
recognize  there  are  opportunities  to  salvage 
some  of  the  forest  stand  mortality  presently 
occurring,  and  increasing,  due  to  drought 
conditions,  insect  outbreaks  and  disease  in- 
festations throughout  the  State  of  Oregon; 
and 

Whereas,  because  salvaging  forest  stand 
mortality  historically  has  been  a  byproduct 
of  active  forest  stand  management,  it  should 
be  elevated  to  equal  status  with  normal 
green  timber  harvesting  operations  to  help 
provide  a  stable  timber  supply,  to  promote 
vigorous  health  forests,  to  use  dead  and 
dying  wood  in  a  timely  manner,  to  protect 
adjacent  healthy  forests  from  disease,  in- 
sects and  catastrophic  fire  exposure  and  to 
expedite  rehabilitation  of  other  resource  val- 
ues; and 

Whereas  the  State  Forestry  Department  of 
Oregon  has  identified  that  1,6  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  are  lost  annually  to  insects 
and  disease  in  Oregon's  public  and  private 
forestland;  and 

Whereas,  because  biological  concepts  such 
as  maintaining  biological  diversity,  recruit- 
ing wildlife  trees  and  leaving  large  woody 
material  may  be  in  direct  conflict  with  sal- 
vaging, any  public  policy  that  promotes  for- 
est salvaging  should  strive  to  reduce  such 
conflicts  by  leaving  a  reasonable  level  of 
such  materials  for  the  health  of  the  forest, 
yet  be  consistent  with  safe  logging  oper- 
ations; and 

Whereas  sound  forest  management  and 
prudent  public  iKilicy  should  prevent  the 
waste  of  usable  wood  by  salvaging  such  for- 
est stands  in  a  timely  manner  and  also  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  other  forest  re- 
sources: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon.  That— 

(1)  The  United  States  Forest  Service  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  are  urged  to 
adopt,  as  part  of  a  sound  forest  conservation 
strategy,  a  comprehensive  program  to  sal- 
vage usable  wood  that  is  dead  or  dying  in  the 
national  forests  of  Oregon  and  the  North- 
west, recognizing  that  such  a  program: 

(a)  Will  promote  not  only  mortality  sal- 
vage but  forest  sanitation  and  resource  reha- 
bilitation, resulting  in  enhanced  forest  and 
watershed  growth,  vigor  and  health;  and 


(b)  Shall  be  compatible  with  existing  state 
and  federal  land  management  plans  that  pro- 
tect and  conserve  all  forest  values,  including 
water  quality,  wildlife  habitat,  harvestable 
timber,  natural  beauty  and  recreation. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice, to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  to  each  member  of  the  Or- 
egon Congressional  Delegation. 


By  Mr.   BUMPERS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
Cohen,  and  Mr.  Bryan): 
S.  462.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  funds  on  the  U.S. 
International    Space    Station    Freedom 
Progrram:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

S.  463.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  funds  on  the 
Superconducting  Super  Collider  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

DEFICIT  reduction  THROUGH  SPACE  STATION 
"FREEDOM"  AND  SUPERCONDUCTING  SUPER 
COLLIDER  TERMINATION  ACTS  OF  1993 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  given 
the  time  constraints,  I  would  now  yield 
the  floor  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas.  We  are  jointly  putting 
in  the  legislation.  I  will  speak  to  my 
participation,  but  I  am  privileged  to 
join  with  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  who  pioneered  these 
proposals  in  the  Senate  at  an  earlier 
time. 

I  approached  him  in  the  past  few 
days  as  to  the  likelihood  of  his  initiat- 
ing this  once  again.  I  indicated  I  was 
willing  to  initiate  it,  but  given  that  he 
was  the  originator  of  these  same  pro- 
posals some  months  ago,  I  think  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  he  initiate  them 
and  that  I  join  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  do  so  with  an  absolute  clear  con- 
science. It  is  not  a  political  response  on 
my  part.  It  is  a  response  to  our  Presi- 
dent who  has  asked  for  further  cuts. 

But  I  have  a  clear  conscience  in  that 
I  went  against  President  Bush  on  both 
of  these  issues  and  against  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  at  the  time  the  ini- 
tiatives were  taken  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  very 
much. 

I  want  to  say  I  believe  his  chief  co- 
sponsorship,  chief  authorship  of  these 
two  measures  to  deauthorize.  effec- 
tively deauthorize  through  the  appro- 
priations process,  both  the  space  sta- 
tion and  the  super  collider  add  great 
emphasis  to  the  efforts  that  I  have  put 
in  on  this  before. 

I  also  want  to  say,  Mr,  President, 
with  the  utmost  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dent, that  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
really  be  as  serious  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion as  you  ought  to  be  and  leave  a 
space  station,  which  could  conceivably 
cost  us  $200  billion  over  the  next  25  to 
30  years,  on  the  table.  It  is-difficult  for 
me  to  believe  you  can  be  as'serious  as 
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you  ought  to  be  and  leave  the  super 
collider,  which  is  now  up  to,  I  would 
say  a  conservative  estimate  just  for 
the  construction,  as  much  as  $13  billion 
and  which  could  conceivably  cost  $20 
billion  to  $30  billion  to  build  and  oper- 
ate over  the  next  20  to  30  years. 

It  would  not  be  nearly  so  bad  on  the 
space  station,  except  all  40.000  physi- 
cists in  America  who  belong  to  the 
American  Physical  Society,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  who  work  on 
the  space  station,  are  adamantly  op- 
posed to  it.  It  has  no  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  military  redeeming 
value.  None. 

The  Russians  have  had  a  space  sta- 
tion in  space  for  5  years  and  divinely 
wish  they  had  never  done  it  and  di- 
vinely wish  it  were  on  the  ground. 

I  might  add,  we  ought  to  do  whatever 
experiments  we  are  going  to  do  on 
their  space  station.  But  do  you  know 
what  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  says?  Very  few  experiments 
are  anticipated  for  the  space  station 
that  cannot  be  carried  out  by  un- 
manned space  flights. 

I  might  say  one  more  thing  about  the 
space  station.  The  cost  is  going  com- 
pletely out  of  control.  Whoever 
dreamed  it  would  cost  us  $40  billion 
just  to  build  it  and  deploy  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  operating  it.  Back  in  1984  we 
were  told  it  would  be  $8  billion  for  the 
R&D. 

The  super  collider  started  off  at  $4 
billion.  Everything  starts  at  $4  billion 
around  here.  It  is  now  up  to,  I  would 
say,  $13  billion.  And  I  will  put  figures 
to  justify  that  in. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  saw  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning,  you  saw 
where  the  cost  overruns  on  the  collider 
are  totally  out  of  control. 

We  can  foresee  now  that  what  we 
thought  was  going  to  cost  $1.3  billion  is 
going  to  cost  $625  million  more  than 
that.  Foreign  contributions— forget  it. 
Taiwan  even  pulled  out  this  past  Tues- 
day—only $50  million  they  were  in  for, 
but  they  pulled  out. 

The  $1.7  billion  that  we  were  antici- 
pating in  foreign  contributions — forget 
it.  When  the  President  went  to  Japan 
last  year,  everybody  thought,  well,  at 
least  they  will  commit  to  their  billion 
dollars  on  the  super  collider. 

Do  you  know  what  they  told  Presi- 
dent George  Bush?  "Dont  call  us.  we'll 
call  you." 

So.  Mr.  President,  why  should  we 
proceed  with  this  when  we  know  nei- 
ther one  of  them  has  anything  but  a 
few  jobs  in  a  few  States.  Nothing  else. 

This  morning  I  held  a  hearing  in  the 
Small  Business  Committee  on  what 
was  called  the  microloan  program:  a 
small  program.  And  do  you  know,  with 
that  small  program,  where  you  loan 
people  anywhere  from  $500  to  $25,000— 
all  they  have  is  a  good  idea,  no  collat- 
eral, no  chance  of  a  bank  loan,  but  a 
good  idea  and  a  lot  of  energy  and  deter- 
mination. Some  of  them  to  get  off  wel- 
fare, incidentally. 


One  of  the  intermediaries  out  in  Iowa 
makes  virtually  all  of  their  loans  to 
people  on  AFDC.  doing  a  dynamite  job 
of  taking  people  off  of  that  program. 
The  average  cost  of  jobs  in  most  of 
those  programs  is  about  $4,300  per  job. 
And  these  are  people  who  have  nothing 
except  some  determination  to  make 
something  of  themselves. 

The  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration has  a  rule  of  thumb  that  they 
will  give  you  a  grant  if  you  can  provide 
jobs  for  as  much  as  $5,000  per  job.  Do 
you  want  to  know  what  these  two 
projects  cost  per  job— when  you  hear 
the  people  from  Texas  and  Louisiana 
come  in  here  and  tell  you  how  impor- 
tant this  thing  is  about  jobs — $80,000  to 
$100,000  per  job;  for  nothing. 

As  I  say.  there  is  much  more  to  it. 
There  is  much  more  detail  I  would  like 
to  put  into  it.  But  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  this 
year. 

At  some  pnaint  we  will  decide  pre- 
cisely when  to  present  this  to  the  Sen- 
ate— in  the  appropriations  process, 
probably.  It  could  be  as  early  as  the 
budget  resolution.  But  people  around 
here  have  to  be  serious  about  deficit  re- 
duction. A  lot  of  the  things  the  Presi- 
dent is  asking  for  he  will  not  get.  And 
if  we  are  going  to  keep  faith  with  the 
people  of  the  country  and  do  $1  of 
spending  cuts  for  every  dollar  in  taxes, 
we  have  to  do  this.  We  have  to  do  a 
whole  host  of  things.  But  here  are  the 
two  big  ticket  items  that  are  on  the 
table  that  ought  to  be  taken  off  if  we 
are  really  serious  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  both  of  these 
bills  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia;  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  [Mr.  Sasser];  and  myself. 
We  are  the  three  authors  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
proached my  good  friend  to  take  this 
initiative  some  several  days  ago.  It  is 
not  easy  for  him  to  stand  once  again  on 
this  floor  and  advocate  these  two  cuts. 
It  is  not  easy  because  he  comes  from 
the  State  of  our  President  and  this 
issue,  now.  by  virtue  of  the  action  that 
the  two  of  us  take  together,  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Sasser — this  action  we  take  di- 
rectly thrusts  onto  his  desk  this  issue. 
Because  at  some  point  in  this  delibera- 
tion, the  President  will  pass  on  the 
wisdom  of  what  the  three  of  us  are  now 
passing  on  to  the  Senate — namely,  if 
we  are  going  to  raise  these  taxes,  and  I 
for  one  am  not  in  favor  of  raising 
taxes — but  if  we  are  even  going  to  con- 
sider it,  then  we  have  to  consider  with 
equal  seriousness,  and  hopefully  before- 
hand, cuts. 

These  are  two  very,  very  major,  siz- 
able cuts.  They  will  set  back  the  mo- 
mentum of  this  country  in  scientific 
technology.  But  that  is  a  priority,  that 
setback.  We  have  to  lay  alongside  the 
burden  of  our  people  of  possibly  assum- 


ing additional  taxes:  the  burden  of  our 
people  faoed  with  an  ever-growing  an- 
nual deficit:  and  the  burden  of  our  peo- 
ple to  service  an  ever-growing  national 
debt. 

The  chair  is  occupied  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Virginia.  He 
full  well  knows  that  our  State  will  suf- 
fer if  the  Congress  adopts  these  two 
cuts.  There  are  many  Virginians  who 
have  either  a  direct  or  indirect  employ- 
ment in  both  of  these  programs.  But 
this  is  the  type  of  courage  that  individ- 
ual Members  of  this  body,  and  indeed 
the  Congress  as  a  whole,  must  show  if 
we  are  to  begin  to  provide  some  sup- 
port for  the  President  in  his  leadership 
to  lessen  the  fiscal  responsibilities  and 
the  burden  of  debt. 

So  I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  thank  our  colleague  from 
Tennessee.  The  three  of  us  will  be  like 
Musketeers  on  this  one.  We  will  not 
gain  many  friends,  but  it  is  the  type  of 
tough  decision  that  must  be  taken  to 
make  it  work. 

I  understand,  Mr.  President,  that  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Mr.  Cohen, 
wishes  to  be  added  as  the  fourth  of 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  long  list  of  co- 
sponsors  to  these  measures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  will  be  added  as  an  original 
cosponsor.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
would  like  to  say  we  might  have  some 
history  with  this,  having  Four  Mus- 
keteers instead  of  Three  Musketeers. 
Nobody  can  accuse  us  of  being  par- 
tisan. It  is  a  bipartisan  effort  of  the 
Senators  from  Maine,  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  state  I  have  an 
executive  summary  of  the  GAO  report, 
which  was  reported  in  the  Post  this 
morning.  I  have  the  whole  report,  but  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  executive 
summary  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  execu- 
tive summary  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Executive  Sum.mary 

PURPOSE 

The  Superconducting  Super  Collider  (SSC) 
is  Intended  to  be  the  world's  largest  particle 
accelerator— a  basic  research  total  for  seek- 
ing fundamental  knowledge  about  matter 
and  energy.  In  1987,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy (DOE)  provided  the  Congress  with  an  es- 
timated total  SSC  project  cost  of  $5.3  billion. 
Since  January  1991.  DOE  has  maintained 
that  the  SSC  would  be  completed  in  1999  at 
a  total  cost  of  S8.23  billion. 

GAO  was  asked  to  determine  whether 
DOE'S  cost  and  schedule  assurances  were 
based  on  a  reliable  and  accurate  assessment 
of  the  SSC's  current  and  projected  status. 
Specifically.  GAO  examined  (1)  whether  the 
required  Cost  and  Schedule  Control  System 
had  been  implemented.  (2)  whether  the 
project  has  realized  cost  savings  when  com- 


pared with  the  January  1991  baseline  cost  es- 
timate. (3)  whether  cost  and  schedule 
changes  could  increase  the  project's  total  es- 
timated cost,  and  (4)  how  DOE  is  implement- 
ing its  "build-to-cost"  strategy— a  plan  to 
reduce,  defer,  or  eliminate  components  to 
hold  construction  costs  to  baseline  cost  esti- 
mates. GAO  is  also  providing  Its  observa- 
tions on  the  status  of  SSC  funding. 

BACKGROUND 

The  SSC  Is  being  constructed  about  30 
miles  south  of  Dallas.  Texas.  The  accelerator 
complex,  called  the  SSC  Laboratory,  is  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  five  accelerators.  The 
principle  components  of  the  accelerators  are 
magnets  that  will  steer  and  focus  beams  of 
protons,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  until 
they  collide,  at  nearly  the  speed  of  light.  As 
proposed,  the  SSC  will  also  Include  two  large 
general-purpose  detectors  that  will  record 
the  collisions  for  analysis  by  physicists. 

The  SSC  project's  prime  contractor  is  Uni- 
versities Research  Association,  Inc.  (URA),  a 
nonprofit  corporation,  which  is  to  design, 
construct,  and  manage  the  SSC  Laboratory. 
In  managing  the  project,  URA  is  contrac- 
tually required  to  Implement  a  Cost  and 
Schedule  Control  System.  When  fully  imple- 
mented, such  a  system  shows  tasks  that  are 
ahead  of  or  behind  schedule  and/or  under  or 
over  budget.  Trends  can  be  extrapolated 
from  the  data  to  produce  a  range  of  cost  and 
schedule  estimates  at  completion  of  the 
project  or  of  major  project  segments.  URA 
has  awarded  subcontracts  for  conventional 
construction  and  for  the  production  and  de- 
sign of  project  equipment,  such  as  super- 
conducting magnets.  Two  collaborations  of 
scientists  have  been  selected  to  design,  con- 
struct, assemble,  and  Install  the  two  large 
detectors. 

DOE'S  1991  baseline  cost  estimate  of  $8.25 
billion  for  the  SSC  Includes  $2.6  billion  In 
costs  to  be  funded  from  nonfederal  sources. 
Including  $1.6  billion  in  foreign  contribu- 
tions. However,  it  excludes  some  costs  ex- 
pected to  be  funded  by  sources  other  than 
the  DOE  appropriation  for  construction: 
about  $500  million  for  the  detectors,  for 
which  the  SSC  Is  seeking  mainly  nonfederal 
funding,  and  about  $400  million  for  labora- 
tory preoperations  costs,  which  are  to  be 
funded  from  DOE's  High  Energy  Physics  Pro- 
gram. 

RESULTS  IN  BRIEF 

The  prime  contractor  still  has  not  Imple- 
mented a  fully  functioning  Cost  and  Sched- 
ule Control  System  for  managing  the 
project.  URA  initially  gave  low  priority  to 
implementing  this  system,  and  although 
progress  is  being  made,  a  fully  functioning 
system— with  trend  analysis  showing  the  es- 
timated cost  and  schedule  for  completing  the 
project^wlll  not  be  available  until  July  1993 
or  later. 

It  is  unlikely  that  net  savings  have  been 
realized.  Although  the  prime  contractor's  ac- 
counts indicate  that  there  have  been  savings, 
these  accounts  do  not  reflect  complete.  ui>- 
to-date  records  of  project  savings  and  cost 
Increases.  GAO  found  that  known  cost  in- 
creases not  reflected  in  the  contractor's  ac- 
counts would  have  offset  the  recognized  sav- 
ings. 

Analyses  of  the  major  subcontractors' 
work  in  progress  show  that  the  SSC  project 
is  over  budget  and  behind  schedule.  For  ex- 
ample, trend  analyses  show  that  costs  at 
completion  for  architect  and  engineering 
services  and  conventional  construction  will 
be  $630  million  over  the  baseline  cost  esti- 
mate of  $1.25  billion.  However,  because  DOE 
does  not  have  a  fully  functioning  Cost  and 


Schedule  Control  System,  it  is  not  clear  how 
much  these  increases  will  change  the 
project's  total  cost  and  schedule. 

To  counter  cost  increases,  DOE  plans  to 
follow  a  bulld-to-cost  strategy.  This  strategy 
is  intended  to  hold  construction  costs  to 
baseline  cost  estimates  by  eliminating,  re- 
ducing, or  deferring  some  components,  such 
as  the  detectors.  Such  actions  would  reduce 
the  SSC's  ex[)erimental  capabilities  and 
could  adversely  affect  the  experimental  re- 
search. Furthermore,  if  such  components  are 
added  later,  the  overall  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment may  increase. 

The  SSC  project  has  reached  a  crossroads 
at  which  key  funding  decisions  need  to  be 
made.  Currently,  the  SSC  is  over  budget  and 
behind  schedule.  Furthermore,  DOE  recently 
advised  the  Congress  that  it  is  confident  of 
obtaining  only  about  $400  million  of  the  $1.7 
billion  that  It  is  seeking  from  foreign  con- 
tributors by  1999— leaving  a  shortfall  of  $1.3 
billion.  As  a  result,  the  Congress  is  now 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  provide 
a  substantial  Increase  in  funding  to  complete 
the  project. 

PRINCIPAL  FINDINGS 

Cost  and  schedule  control  system  not  yet 
implemented 

Although  contractually  required  to  do  so. 
URA  has  not  yet  fully  Implemented  the  Cost 
and  Schedule  Control  System.  While  URA 
has  made  progress  in  Implementation,  Its  ac- 
counting system  has  misallocated  expenses 
among  its  accounts.  Without  an  accurate  ac- 
counting system,  the  reports  generated  by 
the  Cost  and  Schedule  Control  System  are 
also  Inaccurate  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for 
monitoring  the  project's  status  or  progress. 
It  may  take  several  months  to  refine  the  sys- 
tem's ojseratlons  to  ensure  reliable  report- 
ing. At  best,  the  first  trend  analysis  showing 
the  estimated  cost  and  schedule  for  complet- 
ing the  project  will  be  available  in  July  1993. 
Project  savings  doubtful 

URA's  accounting  records  show  that  the 
project  had  a  net  savings  of  $2.1  million  as  of 
October  1,  1992.  However,  GAO  found  that  the 
accounting  records  were  Incomplete  and  all 
savings  and  cost  increases  had  not  been  re- 
corded. If  known  cost  increases  had  been 
promptly  recorded.  URA's  account  showing  a 
net  savings  would  have  had  a  deficit  of  $19.9 
million. 

Cost  growth  on  work  in  progress 

Major  subcontractor's  reports.  Including 
those  for  conventional  construction  and 
magnet  development,  have  identified  both 
cost  overruns  and  schedule  delays.  DOE's 
analyses  of  the  subcontractor's  reports,  done 
at  GAO's  request,  showed  that  the  conven- 
tional construction  subcontractor  was  19 
percent  behind  schedule  and  51  percent  over 
the  baseline  cost.  DOE's  projection  of  this 
trend  to  completion  showed  that  the  sub- 
contractor would  be  about  $630  million  over 
the  $1.25  billion  baseline  estimate.  Trend 
analyses  of  the  performance  by  the  two 
major  magnet  subcontractors  predicted  that 
their  development  contracts  will  have  cost 
overruns  of  $53  million  (25  percent)  and  $25 
million  (37  percent). 

DOE  following  the  build-to-cost  strategy 
To  control  cost.  DOE  and  the  SSC  Labora- 
tory have  been  using  the  build-to-cost  strat- 
egy for  constructing  the  two  large  detectors, 
which  are  being  designed  to  cost  a  total  of 
about  $1.1  billion.  The  project's  baseline  cost 
estimate  allows  about  $596  million  for  the 
two  large  detectors— leaving  about  $500  mil- 
lion to  be  funded  from  other  sources.  Al- 
though most  of  this  additional  funding  has 


been  expected  to  come  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, such  funding  has  been  slow  to  mate- 
rialize. If  the  funding  from  other  sources  is 
not  received,  DOE  is  considering  deleting  or 
deferring  the  Installation  of  some  detector 
components.  Some  consideration  is  even 
being  given  to  deferring  construction  of  one 
of  the  two  detectors.  Installing  these  compo- 
nents after  SSC  construction  is  completed 
could  increase  the  SSC's  costs  and  require 
DOE  to  shut  down  the  SSC  for  as  long  as  2 
years. 

Observations  on  SSC  funding 

With  $1.6  billion  Invested  in  the  SSC.  the 
Congress  faces  a  critical  decision  point  on 
funding,  especially  in  light  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  foreign  contributions.  In  a  January 
14,  1993,  letter,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  ac- 
knowledged that  without  a  significant  con- 
tribution from  Japan,  it  is  highly  doubtful 
that  the  goal  of  $1.7  billion  in  foreign  fund- 
ing could  be  met.  He  also  acknowledged  that 
federal  funding  at  a  level  less  than  requested 
has  Increased  the  cost  of  the  project  and  ex- 
tended its  schedule.  According  to  DOE.  a  1- 
year  slip  in  the  project's  schedule  could  in- 
crease the  SSC's  cost  by  about  $400  million. 
To  hold  the  cost  increase  to  $50  million  and 
the  schedule  slippage  to  3  months,  the  Sec- 
retary stated  that  $1.2  billion  in  funding 
would  be  needed  in  fiscal  year  1994.  To  ensure 
that  the  project  is  completed  on  schedule. 
Independent  on  foreign  contributions,  the 
Secretary  recommended  that  in  fiscal  year 
1994  the  Congress  provide  $5.5  billion,  rep- 
resenting the  full  remaining  federal  funding 
required,  to  construct  the  SSC. 

GAO  notes  that  funding  of  at  least  the  an- 
nual amount  requested  by  DOE  would  be 
needed  if  the  project  is  to  stay  within  Its 
current  budget  and  schedule.  However,  as 
evidenced  by  the  matters  discussed  in  this 
report,  even  providing  the  full  amount  of 
funding  requested  will  not  ensure  that  the 
project  is  built  within  budget  and  on  sched- 
ule. 

AGENCY  COMMENTS 

GAO  discussed  the  facts  presented  in  this 
report  with  the  DOE  SSC  Project  Director 
and  his  staff.  The  SSC  Project  Director  pro- 
vided additional  facts,  such  as  an  update  of 
the  implementation  status  of  the  Cost  and 
Schedule  Control  System.  GAO  incorporated 
the  additional  information  into  this  report. 
DOE  also  believed  that  current  SSC  perform- 
ance trends  are  not  reliable  because  the 
project  is  in  its  early  stages  and  major  con- 
tract modifications  are  being  made  to  con- 
trol future  construction  cost  growth.  As  re- 
quested, GAO  did  not  obtain  written  agency 
comments. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
follow  on.  we  may  make  history  but  we 
will  not  make  friends.  It  is  a  tough  de- 
cision. 

I  refer  Senators  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  September  9,  1992, 
when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
others  got  up  to  present  to  the  Senate 
the  arguments  at  the  time  President 
Bush  was  President.  The  four  of  us 
have  been  consistent  throughout  on 
these  issues.  I  think  that  removes  any 
suspicion  that  this  is  a  partisan,  i>oliti- 
cal  venture  that  we  are  on  now.  We  are 
simply  responding  to  the  call  by  our 
President  for  further  cuts.  Here  they 
are,  Mr.  President,  two  very  significant 
ones  that  can  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  goals  that  he,  and  I  think 
other    Americans,    wish    to    achieve — 
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namely,  reducing  the  annual  deficit 
and  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  as  w£  all  know  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  called  upon  each  of  us 
to  recommend  appropriate  areas  for 
cutting  the  Federal  budget. 

Today.  I  am  responding  to  that  chal- 
lenge. 

I  am  joining  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  eliminate  funding 
for  the  Space  Station  Freedom  Pro- 
gram, and  the  superconducting  super 
collider.  My  actions  are  not  driven  by 
any  partisan  political  motivation;  I 
voted  against  President  Bush  on  both 
the  space  station  and  the  super  con- 
ducting super  collider  in  the  previous 
Congress. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  both  pro- 
grams, have  value  and  merit  to  the  Na- 
tion, or  that  my  own  State  of  Virginia 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  their  can- 
cellation. However,  this  is  time  when 
we  must  carefully  prioritize  the  alloca- 
tion of  every  single  Federal  dollar.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  "Space 
Station  Freedom  at  the  present  stage 
of  design  does  not  meet  the  basic  re- 
search requirements  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal scientific  disciplines  for  which  it 
is  intended,  life  science  and  micro- 
gravity  research." 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  our 
staggering  national  debt  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  responsibility  for  deny- 
ing a  benefit  to  my  own  State;  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
me  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
again  acknowledge  and  commend  the 
work  done  previously  in  this  regard  by 
my  colleagues,  as  recorded  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  edition  for  Sep- 
tember 9.  1992. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  those  bills  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  462 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Deficit  Re- 
duction Through  Space  Station  Freedom 
Termination  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  budget  deficit  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  poses  a  serious 
short-,  medium-,  and  long-term  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  United  States  economy; 

(2)  the  gross  interest  costs  on  the  National 
debt  now  exceed  defense  expenditures  in  the 
Federal  budget  and  are  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  components  in  the  Federal  budget; 

i3)  the  American  people  are  demanding  se- 
rious and  fundamental  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  management  of  spending 
priorities  and  overall  fiscal  stewardship; 

(4)  Federal  Government  programs  that  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people  must  be 
closely  scrutinized  for  possible  funding  re- 
duction or  elimination; 


(5)  many  experts  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity are  convinced  of  the  general  lack  of 
technical  merit  of  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Space  Station  Freedom  program 
and  are  opposed  to  the  program;  and 

(6)  termination  of  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Space  Station  Freedom  program 
would  save  the  Federal  Government  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

SEC.  3.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  SPACE  STATION 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Effective  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  no  ap- 
propriated funds  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  106  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act  of  1988  (42  U.S.C.  2451 
note). 

(b)  Exception.— Notwithsunding  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a),  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000  of  such  funds  referred  to  in  sub- 
section ici  may  be  used  in  terminating  the 
United  States  International  Space  Station 
Freedom  program. 

(c)  UNEXPENDED  FUNDS.— Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b).  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  use  on  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Space  Station  Freedom  program 
that  remain  unexpended  and  unobligated  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  credited  to  the  general  revenues 
of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

S.  463 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Deficit  Re- 
duction Through  Superconducting  Super 
Collider  Termination  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  thatr— 

(1)  the  Federal  budget  deficit  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  poses  a  serious 
short-,  medium-,  and  long-term  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  United  States  economy; 

(2)  the  gross  interest  costs  on  the  National 
debt  now  exceed  defense  expenditures  in  the 
Federal  budget  and  are  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  components  in  the  Federal  budget; 

(3)  the  American  people  are  demanding  se- 
rious and  fundamental  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  management  of  spending 
priorities  and  overall  fiscal  stewardship; 

(4)  Federal  Government  programs  that  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people  must  be 
closely  scrutinized  for  possible  funding  re- 
duction or  elimination;  and 

(5)  termination  of  the  Superconducting 
Super  Collider  program  would  save  the  Fed- 
eral Government  billions  of  dollars. 

SEC.    3.    TERMINATION    OF    SUPERCONDUCTING 
SUPER  COLUDER  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Effective  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  no  ap- 
propriated funds  shall  be  available  for  use  on 
the  Superconducting  Super  Collider  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  Exception.— The  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  actions 
taken  in  terminating  the  Superconducting 
Super  Collider  program. 

(ci  Unexpe.\ded  Funds.— Any  funds  appro- 
priated for  use  on  the  Superconducting 
Super  Collider  program  that  remain  unobli- 
gated and  unexpended  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  credited 
to  the  general  revenues  of  the  United  States 
Treasury. 


By  Mr.  SASSER; 
S.  464.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Pu- 
laski Post  Office  located  at  111  West 
College  Street  in  Pulaski.  TN,  as  the 
"Ross  Bass  Post  Office";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

ROSS  B.\SS  post  office  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  S.  464,  a  bill  to  des- 
ignate the  U.S.  Post  Office  in  Pulaski. 
TN.  as  the  "Ross  Bass  Post  Office." 

Mr.  Bass  served  this  country  and  his 
home  State  of  Tennessee  with  great 
distinction.  He  graced  this  city  with 
his  presence  as  both  a  U.S.  Representa- 
tive and  as  a  Senator.  Mr.  Bass  was  a 
statesman,  a  veteran,  and  a  dear  friend 
of  mine  and  many  others. 

The  designation  of  the  facility  in  Pu- 
laski as  the  "Ross  Bass  Post  Office"  is 
an  especially  appropriate  tribute  be- 
cause he  served  as  the  postmaster  of 
Pulaski  for  a  number  of  years. 

Ross  Bass  was  born  near  Pulaski  in 
Giles  County.  TN.  After  completing  his 
education  in  Tennessee's  public  schools 
and  earning  his  degree  from  Martin 
College  in  Pulaski.  Mr.  Bass  served 
with  distinction  as  a  captain  in  the  Air 
Corps  during  World  War  II. 

It  was  not  too  long  after  his  military 
service  that  Ross  served  as  postmaster 
of  Pulaski,  and  following  7  years  of 
service  in  that  capacity,  he  was  elected 
to  the  84th  Congress. 

Ross  Bass  served  his  State  honorably 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
decade.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
House  to  serve  in  the  Senate,  complet- 
ing the  unexpired  term  of  another 
great  Tennessean,  Estes  Kefauver. 

Ross  remained  an  active  and  visible 
figure  in  both  Washington,  DC,  and 
Tennessee  after  his  years  of  govern- 
ment service. 

S.  464  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Ross  Bass 
who  dedicated  his  life  to  the  public 
good.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him  will 
remember  him  and  his  good  deeds  with 
appreciation  and  fondness.* 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  biodiesel  and 
certain  ethanol  fuels,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

RENEWABLE  FUELS  INCENTIVES  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year.  Congress  passed  a  comprehensive 
energy  bill  that  was  signed  into  law. 
That  bill  is  important  to  the  economic 
future  of  America  and  includes  provi- 
sions that  hold  great  promise  for  a  par- 
ticular interest  of  mine,  alternative 
energy  development.  Unfortunately, 
however,  as  much  as  I  supported  that 
bill,  it  missed  a  significant  opportunity 
to  further  diversify  our  energy  sources, 
and  promote  economic  development 
and  a  healthier  environment. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
pertaining  to  renewable  liquid  fuels, 
including  ethanol.  The  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  follow  through  on  an 


opportunity  missed  in  last  year's  en- 
ergy bill,  and  take  a  significant  step 
toward  reducing  the  national  oil  im- 
port bill  and  investing  those  funds  in 
American  jobs  and  industrial  activity. 

As  a  reminder  for  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  events  of  last  year  and 
to  inform  new  Members  of  the  Senate. 
an  ongoing  dispute  between  the  Bush 
administration  and  the  agriculture  and 
ethanol  communities  over  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  last  year. 
The  substance  of  this  dispute  was  and 
continues  to  be  extremely  important, 
and  I  regret  that  policy  considerations 
were  overwhelmed  by  short-term  polit- 
ical exigencies  in  its  resolution. 

The  debate  over  the  role  ethanol 
should  play  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments  was  joined  in  February 
1992.  when  EPA  released  draft  rules  for 
the  reformulated  gasoline  program. 
The  domestic  industry  and  farm  orga- 
nizations subsequently  became  locked 
in  a  disagreement  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  about  how 
ethanol  affects  air  quality.  Meanwhile. 
then-President  Bush  and  his  political 
advisers,  evidently  paralyzed  by  indeci- 
sion about  how  not  to  offend  influen- 
tial political  interests,  sat  by  wringing 
their  hands  as  farm  organizations,  oil 
lobbyists,  and  environmental  groups 
threw  barbs  at  each  other. 

On  October  1.  1992.  1  week  before  ad- 
journment and  a  month  before  the 
Presidential  election.  President  Bush 
announced  a  solution  to  this  impasse. 
It  was  one  part  regulatory  fix.  another 
part  legislative  changes,  and  a  third 
part  vague  promises. 

President  Bush  seemed  to  put  forth  a 
reasonable  package  that  would  help  en- 
sure ethanol  a  role  in  the  reformulated 
gasoline  program,  as  was  the  intent  of 
Congress,  while  maintaining  the  envi- 
ronmental integrity  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  It  was  not  what  any  one  group 
wanted,  but  it  was  a  reasonable,  work- 
able solution.  It  quickly  became  appar- 
ent, however,  that  much  of  President 
Bush's  announcement  was  an  election 
year  maneuver  on  which  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  following  through. 

Most  of  what  President  Bush  an- 
nounced was  to  be  accomplished 
through  regulatory  changes,  now  be- 
fore the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency:  but  he  also  made  a  strong  case 
for  specific  new  legislative  initiatives. 
I  had  hoped  that,  despite  the  late  hour 
last  year,  strong  advocacy  by  the 
President  and  his  top  policy  advisers 
would  lead  to  the  incorporation  of 
these  provisions  into  the  energy  bill 
which  would  clear  Congress  shortly  be- 
fore adjournment.  But  that  did  not 
happen. 

Much  of  the  attention  on  President 
Bush's  ethanol  pronouncement  last  Oc- 
tober was  focused  on  his  compromise 
proposal  for  allowing  ethanol  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  reformulated  gasoline 
program  in  ozone  nonattainment  areas. 


However,  in  that  announcement  Presi- 
dent Bush  also  made  three  commit- 
ments that  are  very  important  to  the 
long-term  future  of  the  domestic  etha- 
nol industry  and  to  our  Nation's  energy 
future:  first,  to  support  a  provision  of 
the  energy  bill,  now  law.  that  allows  a 
partial  excise  tax  exemption  for  etha- 
nol blends  of  two  levels  below  10  per- 
cent; second,  to  support  making  the  al- 
cohol blender  credit  nontaxable  for 
blenders  of  ETBE;  and.  finally,  to  sup- 
port the  addition  of  biodiesel  to  the 
fuels  that  are  eligible  for  the  blender 
credit.  This  is  a  solid  package  that  will 
allow  ethanol  and  other  renewable  liq- 
uid fuels  to  be  used  in  better  ways  and 
more  profitably  for  the  benefit  of  air 
quality,  our  energy  independence,  and 
farm  sector. 

When  it  became  clear  that  President 
Bush  was  not  prepared  to  get  behind 
these  measures  in  any  serious  way  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  102d  Congress.  I 
introduced  legislation  at  the  end  of  the 
session  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  prom- 
ises made  and  to  provide  a  framework 
for  discussions  in  the  103d  Congresses. 
Today.  I  am  reintroducing  that  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  its  passage  is  critical  to  our 
energy  and  agricultural  future. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  has  three 
major  provisions.  First,  it  would  pro- 
vide that  the  alcohol  fuel  blender  cred- 
it set  forth  under  Internal  Revenue 
Code  section  40  may  offset  the  alter- 
native minimum  tax.  or  AMT.  Like 
many  independent  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ers, blenders  of  renewable  fuels  often 
find  themselves  in  an  AMT  position 
and.  therefore,  unable  to  benefit  from 
the  economic  incentive  that  the  blend- 
er credit  was  intended  to  provide.  Con- 
sistent with  the  policy  behind  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax.  the  provision 
in  the  bill  is  limited  so  that  the  tax- 
payer cannot  reduce  AMT  tax  liability 
by  more  than  50  percent. 

This  provision  was  a  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  energy  bill  that  was 
passed  last  year,  but  it  was  deleted  in 
conference,  for  reasons  unknown.  At 
that  time,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  estimated  that  the  provision 
would  cost  $11  million  over  5  years. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  biodiesel  fuels.  This  is  ac- 
complished through  an  amendment  to 
the  current  law  section  40  blender  tax 
credit.  Biodiesel  is  an  exciting  new 
technology  that  has  tremendous  prom- 
ise for  expanding  the  use  of  renewable 
fuels.  In  South  Dakota,  we  have  been 
running  two  buses  on  biodiesel  for 
more  than  a  year,  with  remarkable 
success.  Bus  performance  is  better,  pol- 
lution is  down,  and  no  modifications 
are  needed  to  a  diesel  engine  to  run  on 
the  fuel,  which  can  be  used  either 
neat — 100  percent  biodiesel — or  as  a  die- 
sel blend. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  partially  re- 
peal the  requirement  under  Internal 
Revenue    Code    section    87    that    the 


blender  tax  credit  be  included  in  gross 
income.  No  income  inclusion  would  be 
required  with  respect  to  any  portion  of 
the  blender  credit  that  is  attributable 
to  a  biodiesel  or  to  alcohol  used  to 
produce  ethyl  tertiary  butyl  ether 
[ETBE]  or  any  other  ether  derived  from 
an  eligible  alcohol. 

For  years  now.  this  Senator  has 
fought  for  ETBE  development,  which 
represents  the  long-term  future  of  the 
domestic  ethanol  industry.  In  1990.  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ruled  that 
the  ethanol  used  in  ETBE  manufacture 
is  eligible  for  the  blender  tax  credit. 
This  ruling  effectively  commercialized 
ETBE  manufacture.  Unfortunately,  the 
relative  economics  of  ethanol  and 
methanol  still  have  locked  ethanol  out 
of  the  ether  market. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  ETBE 
should  become  a  mainstream  player  in 
the  oxygenated  fuels  business.  First, 
its  chemical  properties  overcome  the 
principal  objections  that  are  often 
heard  about  splash-blend  ethanol:  spe- 
cifically. ETBE  has  a  remarkably  low 
vapor  pressure — less  than  4  pounds  per 
square  inch — and  will  help  refiners 
meet  Federal  volatility  standards.  Sec- 
ond. ETBE.  either  straight  or 
preblended.  is  fully  pipeline  fungible, 
whereas  ethanol  and  ethanol  blends 
usually  need  to  be  shipped  in  seg- 
regated storage. 

ETBE  will  also  give  refiners  a  choice 
of  feedstocks  when  making  ethers.  The 
choice  will  be  made  based  on  the  rel- 
ative availability,  price,  and  or  per- 
formance of  ethanol  and  methanol  as  a 
feedstock.  This  competition  will  be 
good  for  consumers. 

My  goal  in  making  this  change  in  the 
Tax  Code  is  to  encourage  maximum 
participation  in  ETBE  development  by 
ethanol  and  alternative  fuels  produc- 
ers. If  artificial  barriers  still  exist  in 
the  Tax  Code  that  impede  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  ETBE  industry.  I  am 
open  to  consideration  of  further 
changes,  and  I  welcome  the  comments 
and  suggestions  of  all  interested  par- 
ties as  the  measure  moves  through  the 
legislative  process. 

For  the  sake  of  clarification.  I  want 
to  stress  to  my  colleagues  that  these 
legislative  changes  are  not  intended  to 
influence  in  any  way  the  rulemaking 
process  currently  underway  at  EPA  on 
the  Clean  Air  Act's  reformulated  gaso- 
line program.  Nor  do  these  tax  changes 
alter  any  pollution  laws  to  benefit  any 
fuel  or  additive.  The  goal  here  is  to 
move  ethanol  and  other  biofuels  into 
important  new  areas  and  to  remove 
disincentives  in  the  Tax  Code  that  in- 
hibit the  manufacture  or  use  of  ethanol 
or  other  renewable  alcohol  fuels. 

As  a  final  note.  I  should  point  out 
that  I  have  received  many  suggestions 
for  improving  or  adding  to  this  legisla- 
tion. There  are  technical  issues  that 
may  need  to  be  worked  out  before  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  become  law.  and 
there    are    potential    additions    that 
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could  be  made.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  representatives  of  the  affected 
industries  and  other  interested  parties, 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  with  President  Clinton  to  re- 
fine, pass,  and  implement  the  measures 
contained  in  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  465 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION   1.  ALCOHOL  FUELS  CREDIT  MAY  OFF- 
SET MINIMUM  TAX 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
38  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  limitation  based  on  amount  of  tax) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

••(3)  ALCOHOL  FUELS  CREDIT  MAY  OFFSET 
MINIMUM  TAX.— 

••(A)  Ln  GENERAL.— The  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  lesser  of— 

■•(i)  the  portion  of  alcohol  fuels  credit  de- 
termined under  section  40(a)  not  used 
against  the  normal  limitation,  or 

"(ii)  50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  tentative 
minimum  tax  for  the  taxable  year. 

■•(B)  Portion  of  the  alcohol  fuels  credft 

NOT   USED    AGAINST  NORMAL   LIMITATION.— For 

purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  portion  of 
the  alcohol  fuels  credit  determined  under 
section  40(a)  not  used  against  the  normal 
limitation  is  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(i)  the  portion  of  the  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  which  is  attributable  to  such  al- 
cohol fuels  credit,  over 

••(ii)  the  limitation  of  paragraph  (1)  (with- 
out regard  to  this  paragraph),  resulting  by 
the  portion  of  the  credit  under  subsection  (a) 
which  is  not  so  attributable." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1992. 

i2)  Exception.— The  amendment  made  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to— 

I  A)  any  credit  which  was  determined  in  a 
taxable  year,  or 

(B)  the  portion  of  any  credit  which  is  car- 
ried back  to  a  taxable  year, 
beginning  on  or  before  September  30.  1992. 
SEC.  2.  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  BIODIESEL  FLTLS. 

la)  In  General.— Section  40  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  credit  for 
alcohol  used  as  a  fuel)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(i)  Special  Rules  for  Biodiesel.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  biodiesel 
used  as  a  component  of.  or  replacement  for, 
diesel  fuel  las  defined  in  section  4092(a)>— 

•(A I  the  biodiesel  shall  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  alcohol  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  and 

■■(B)  Subsection  (h)  shall  apply  in  comput- 
ing the  amount  of  any  credit  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  biodiesel. 

•■(2)  Biodiesel.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  •biodiesel'  means  a  liquid 
derived  from  biological  materials  i  other 
than  alcohol)  for  use  in  compression  ignition 
engines." 

(b)  Effective  D.ate.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  biodiesel 
produced,  and  sold  or  used,  in  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1992. 


SEC.  3.  repeal  of  ALCOHOL  FL'EL  CREDIT  IN- 
COME INCLUSION  FOR  BIODIESEL 
AND  CERTAIN  ALCOHOLS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  87  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  inclusion  in 
income  of  the  alcohol  fuels  credit)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•(b)  Exception  for  Biodiesel  and  Certain 
Alcohol-Based  Ethers.— Subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  portion  of  the  alcohol 
fuel  credit  determined  for  the  taxable  year 
under  section  40<a)  which  is  attributable  to — 

••(1)  biodiesel  (as  defined  in  section  40(i)(2)). 

••(2)  ethanol  which  is  used  to  produce  ethyl 
tertiary  butyl  ether,  or 

•'(3)  alcohol  which  is  used  to  produce  any 
ether  derived  from  alcohol  in  a  chemical  re- 
action in  which  there  is  no  significant  loss  in 
the  energy  content  of  the  alcohol. '• 

(b)  C0NF0R.MING  AMENDMENT.— Section  87  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  ••Gross" 
and  inserting: 

••(a)  Ln  General.—  Gross". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1992. • 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  INOUYE): 
S.  466.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
medicaid  coverage  of  all  certified  nurse 
practitioners  and  clinical  nurse  spe- 
cialists services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

medicaid  nursing  incentive  act  of  19S3 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Medicaid  Nursing 
Incentive  Act  of  1993.  a  bill  to  provide 
direct  Medicaid  reimbursement  to 
nurse  practitioners  delivering  care  in 
underserved  areas. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  proposal  is 
to  enhance  the  availability  of  cost-ef- 
fective, primary  care  to  our  country's 
most  needy  citizens.  Studies  have  doc- 
umented the  fact  that  millions  of 
Americans  each  year  forgo  essential 
health  services  because  physicians  sim- 
ply are  not  available  to  care  for  them. 
This  problem  plagues  rural  and  urban 
areas  alike,  in  parts  of  the  country  as 
diverse  a  south  central  Los  Angeles 
and  Lemmon.  SD. 

Medicaid  recipients  are  particularly 
vulnerable,  since  in  recent  years  an  in- 
creasing number  of  health  profes- 
sionals have  chosen  not  to  treat  them 
or  have  been  unwilling  to  locate  in  the 
inner  city  and  rural  communities 
where  these  patients  live.  Fortunately, 
there  is  an  exception  to  this  trend: 
nurse  practitioners  frequently  accept 
patients  that  others  will  not  treat,  and 
serve  in  areas  where  others  refuse  to 
work. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  early  training  programs 
for  nurse  practitioners  was  to  improve 
access  to  primary  care  in  areas  with 
physician  shortages.  This  mission  has 
not  changed  through  the  years.  Indeed, 
it  has  become  more  ingrained  in  the 
nursing  profession. 

Nurse  practitioners  provide  care  that 
both  patients  and  budget  cutters 
praise.  A  number  of  recent  studies,  in- 
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eluding  one  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  have  docu- 
mented that  nurse  practitioners  pro- 
vide cost-effective,  quality  care  that 
gets  high  marks  from  patients. 

Because  of  their  advanced  clinical 
training,  nurse  practitioners  can  as- 
sume responsibility  for  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  primary  care  services  usually 
performed  by  physicians. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recog- 
nizes these  facts.  For  over  a  decade, 
CHAMPUS  has  provided  direct  reim- 
bursement to  nurse  practitioners. 
Likewise,  more  than  15  State  require 
health  insurers  to  reimburse  nurses  di- 
rectly for  their  services. 

Congress  has  also  acknowledged  the 
expanding  contribution  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners. Recent  legislation  has  man- 
dated direct  Medicare  reimbursement 
for  nurse  practitioners  in  rural  areas, 
and  direct  Medicaid  reimbursement  for 
family  nurse  practitioners. 

These  initiatives  have  strengthened 
our  health  care  delivery  system,  and 
the  trend  will  continue.  Specifically,  it 
is  time  that  Medical d~like  States, 
other  third  party  payers  and  patients — 
recognize  the  quality  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  nurse  practitioners. 

Mr.  President,  the  ramifications  of 
this  issue  extend  beyond  the  Medicaid 
Program  and  it  patients;  there  is  a  les- 
son here  that  applies  to  the  broader 
cause  of  health  care  reform. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  reform  in 
the  expansion  of  primary  and  preven- 
tion care,  delivered  to  individuals  in 
convenient,  familiar  places  where  they 
work  and  live.  More  than  2  million 
nurses  in  America  are  already  provid- 
ing care  in  these  sites— in  schools, 
home  health  agencies,  clinics,  and 
nursing  homes. 

In  places  like  my  home  State  of 
South  Dakota,  nurses  are  often  the 
only  health  providers  available  in  the 
small  towns  and  rural  counties  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State. 

These  nurses  and  other  nonphysician 
providers  play  an  important  role  in  the 
delivery  of  care.  And  their  role  will  in- 
crease in  prominence  as  we  convert 
from  a  system  that  focuses  on  the  cost- 
ly treatment  of  illness  to  one  that  em- 
phasizes primary  care  and  wellness  pro- 
motion. 

But  first  we  must  reevaluate  out- 
dated taboos  and  break  down  barriers 
that  prevent  nurses  from  caring  for  pa- 
tients. This  means  reimbursing  them 
directly  and  affording  them  the  auton- 
omy and  authority  they  deserve. 

As  we  develop  a  comprehensive 
health  care  reform  bill,  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  receiving  quality,  pri- 
mary care  does  not  always  mean  being 
treated  by  a  physician. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support  the  measure  I  am 
introducing  today  and  recognize  that, 
as  we  develop  a  health  reform  package, 
we  must  recognize  the  vital  role  that 
nurse  practitioners  and  other  non-phy- 
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sician  providers  can  play  in  our  health 
care  delivery  system.* 
•  Mr.  INOL'YE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  with  Senator 
Daschle  a  bill  to  provide  direct  Medic- 
aid reimbursement  to  nurse  practition- 
ers and  clinical  nurse  specialists  for 
services  which  they  are  legally  author- 
ized to  perform,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  supervised  by  a  physi- 
cian. This  measure  expands  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1989.  Public  Law  101-239. 
which  provided  direct  Medicaid  reim- 
bursement to  certified  pediatric  and 
family  nurse  practitioners  and  would 
allow  all  nurses  in  advanced  practice, 
regardless  of  specialty,  to  be  accessed 
by  Medicaid  recipients. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  present  time, 
many  Medicaid  recipients  are  not  re- 
ceiving essential  health  care  because 
physicians  are  not  available  to  them. 
Often,  there  are  other  health  care  pro- 
viders, such  as  advanced  practice 
nurses,  who  can  fill  these  critical  gaps. 
This  bill  would  promote  provider 
choice  by  allowing  all  nurse  practition- 
ers and  clinical  nurse  specialists  to  be 
directly  reimbursed  under  Medicaid, 
thereby  enhancing  the  availability  and 
quality  of  health  care  for  the  Nation's 
unserved  and  underserved  citizens.  In- 
creasing access  and  early  interventions 
will  also  help  to  alleviate  serious 
health  conditions  that  would  be  costly 
to  treat  in  future  years. 

Nurse  practitioners  and  clinical 
nurse  specialists  are  well  prepared  to 
provide  care  to  Medicaid  patients. 
Their  educational  programs  emphasize 
the  provision  of  care  to  patients  who 
have  limited  resources.  Regardless  of  a 
nurse  practitioner's  type  of  practice  or 
geographic  setting,  over  half  of  their 
patients  have  annual  family  incomes  of 
under  $16,000. 

After  studying  nurse  practitioners  at 
the  request  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  issued  its  findings 
in  December  1986  that  indicated  that 
nurse  practitioners  clearly  play  legiti- 
mate roles  in  the  health  care  system 
and  have  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  meeting  the  Nation's  health 
care  needs  by:  potentially  reducing 
health  care  costs;  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  services:  improving 
the  accessibility  of  health  care  serv- 
ices, and;  increasing  the  productivity 
of  medical  practices  and  institutions. 
This  study  supports  extending  coverage 
for  the  services  of  nurses  in  advanced 
practice  and  asserts  that  direct  pay- 
ment to  these  providers  is  likely  to  im- 
prove health  care  for  segments  of  the 
population  that  are  currently  not  being 
served  by  our  health  care  system. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today,  which  has  the  support  of  the 
American  Nurses  Association  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Nurse  Practi- 
tioners, recognizes  that  better  utiliza- 
tion of  nurse  practioners  and  clinical 


nurse  specialists  among  the  Medicaid 
population  will  help  to  enhance  both 
access  to  and  quality  of  care  for  those 
individuals  whose  access  to  health  care 
services  is  severely  limited. 

As  an  addition  to  my  comments.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Record  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Claire  Fagin.  president  of 
the  National  League  for  Nursing,  which 
was  printed  in  the  December  1992  issue 
of  Nursing  and  Health  Care. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Myth  of  Superdoc  Blocks  He.\lth 

Care  Reform 
(By  Claire  M.  Fagin.  PhD.  RN.  FAAN) 

I  won't  take  a  position  on  DC  Comics'  mur- 
der of  Superman  last  month  but  I  will  call 
for  the  demise  of  an  equally  fanciful  icon: 
the  "Suprdoc"  fantasy.  Superdoc  is  the  med- 
ical man  or  woman  who  knows  all  there  is  to 
know,  solves  everything  related  to  health, 
and  is  the  primary  caregiver  for  the  nation. 
Although  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  the 
Superdoc  phantom  is  more  powerful  than  a 
locomotive  in  holding  back  needed  health  re- 
forms. 

In  reality,  physicians  cannot  solve  the  vast 
majority  of  health  problems  that  exist  in 
health  care  today.  Many  of  our  current  pri- 
mary caregivers  are  often  enough  nurses, 
and  many  more  could  be  with  removal  of  ar- 
tificial, politically  Imposed  barriers.  Though 
the  poor  stepchild  among  physicians'  choices 
of  specialties,  primary  care  is  an  integral 
part  of  nursing  in  all  aspects  and  central  to 
the  academic  discipline  of  nursing.  There  is 
a  strong  tradition  for  this:  nurses  have  been 
providing  services  like  checkups,  preventive 
care,  prenatal  care,  and  treatment  for  basic 
illnesses  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  All 
the  myriad  studies  on  the  subject  confirm 
what  our  ancestors  knew  well:  that  Ameri- 
cans are  better  off  seeing  their  nurse  for  pri- 
mary basic  care  needs.  Yet  the  persistent  be- 
lief that  all  of  our  care  should  come  from 
Superdoc  undermines  public  access  to  the 
nursing  services  they  need  the  most. 
every  provider  has  a  sphere  of  expertise 

This  problem  has  widespread  consequences. 
Some  of  our  most  perplexing  health  prob- 
lems are  not  solved  exclusively  by  physi- 
cians. For  instance,  communicable  disease, 
preventable  illnesses  like  tuberculosis,  low- 
birth-weight  infants,  malnutrition,  the  need 
for  ongoing  care  for  the  elderly  and  chron- 
ically ill,  and  a  host  of  other  health-related 
problems  require  not  so  much  a  physician  as 
a  complex  combination  of  behavioral,  social 
and  political  changes  in  addition  to  a  range 
of  health  services  that  physicians  alone  can- 
not provide. 

Every  provider  has  a  sphere  of  expertise 
that  is  valuable  in  solving  these  problems: 
Broadly  stated,  physicians  specialize  in  cura- 
tive interventions,  pharmacists  have  special 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  biological  dy- 
namics of  drugs,  dieticians  have  expertise  in 
nutrition,  and  so  on  through  a  wide  range  of 
providers.  And  this  Nation  is  blessed  with 
the  best  health  care  providers  in  the  world 
because,  unlike  many  other  sectors  of  Amer- 
ican education,  our  health  care  educational 
systems  are  the  envy  of  other  nations. 

As  Lewis  Thomas  has  said,  nurses  are  the 
glue  that  binds  these  providers  together; 
nursing  expertise  integrates  the  various  fac- 
ets of  health  service  delivery  on  behalf  of  the 
one  individual  patient.  We  are  counted  on  to 


be  adept  at  primary  care  as  well  as  emer- 
gency situations;  we  are  educated  to  pick  up 
subtleties— the  slightly  dilated  pupil,  the  ab- 
normal modulation  in  the  infant's  cry.  signs 
of  postoperative  depression.  As  a  result. 
studies  have  shown  that  nurses  provide  a 
higher  quality  of  care  than  other  providers- 
including  physicians— for  many  services  re- 
quiring this  kind  of  whole  patient  percep- 
tion. 

Yet  the  Nation  has  rarely  examined  the 
health  care  problems  in  a  way  that  would 
capitalize  on  the  broad  array  of  skills  in  the 
health  professions.  Instead,  many  pundits 
challenge  physicians  to  be  superheroes.  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  entire  realm  of 
health  issues.  Thus  many  health  policy- 
makers look  at  problems  like  infant  mortal- 
ity, lack  of  preventive  services,  and  escalat- 
ing demand  for  elder  care  and  call  out  for 
more  doctors. 

why  redesign  the  saw  when  a  ha.mmer  will 
work? 

This  approach  is  like  using  a  saw  to  drive 
in  a  nail,  then  attempting  to  redesign  the 
saw  when  it  doesn't  work.  Why  not  just  use 
a  hammer?  Why  not  deploy  nurses  and  other 
providers  who  are  proven  capable  of  provid- 
ing much  of  the  care  needed  most  in  the  Na- 
tion? 

Nonetheless,  policymakers  have  persisted 
in  trying  to  redesign  the  saw  for  decades. 
They  keep  trying  to  encourage  physicians, 
educated  at  great  length  and  expense,  to 
shift  their  focus  away  from  the  areas  that  in- 
terest them  most  and  that  use  their  knowl- 
edge and  skills  at  the  appropriate  level.  They 
have  even  established  road  blocks  and  regu- 
lations making  it  difficult  for  nurses  and 
other  providers  to  offer  sorely  needed  serv- 
ices they  are  educationally  prepared  to  pro- 
vide and  proven  effective  at  delivering. 

WE  NEED  common  SENSE.  NOT  FANTASIES 

Despite  these  efforts,  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  was  intended  has  occurred.  Fewer 
and  fewer  physicians  are  entering  specialties 
such  as  family  practice,  while  vast  numbers 
of  nurses  are  starting  innovative  practice  ar- 
rangements such  as  community  nursing  cen- 
ters and  home  care  that  fill  a  vacuum  in  our 
delivery  system.  Nurses  are  becoming  the 
Nation's  primary  caregivers  with  little 
prompting  from  Washington  or  traditional 
funding  sources. 

This  has  been  an  expensive,  unhealthy,  and 
futile  waiting  game  as  pxjlicymakers  nostal- 
gically yearn  for  Superdoc  to  swoop  down 
and  solve  our  health  care  mess.  The  bad 
news:  Superdoc  won't  arrive  because 
Superdoc  doesn't  exist.  The  good  news: 
Working  together— physicians,  nurses,  other 
providers,  and  consumers  of  health  care— we 
have  all  the  resources  we  need  here  on  E^rth. 
Meaningful  health  care  reform,  including 
better  primary  care,  needs  common  human 
sense,  not  superhuman  rescue  fantasies.* 


By  Mr.  MACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Graham.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Ak.\ka.    Mr.    Breaux.    and   Mr. 

JOHNSTON): 

S.  467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  re- 
lief for  certain  disaster  victims,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

N.\TURAL  DISASTER  T.VX  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week.  I  was  in  Dade  County  to 
again  review  the  recovery  efforts  fol- 
lowing Hurricane  Andrew.  That  hurri- 
cane struck  my  State  6  months  ago  and 
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the  people  in  the  hardest  hit  portions 
of  south  Dade  are  still  struggling  to 
get  back  on  their  feet  and  back  in  their 
homes.  I  had  the  opportunity  on  Mon- 
day to  see  the  damage  and  to  talk  with 
my  constituents.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
put  into  words  just  how  much  destruc- 
tion still  exists  and  to  explain  how  far 
we  still  have  to  go  to  get  their  lives 
back  to  normal. 

Huge  landfills  are  now  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  landscape.  Whole  develop- 
ments are  now  modern  day  ghost 
towns.  Still  in  disrepair  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  hurricane,  they  remain 
largely  uninhabited.  Regrettably,  they 
are  a  common  sight  in  south  Dade  a 
full  6  months  after  Hurricane  Andrew. 

The  people  of  south  Dade  and  the 
other  affected  areas  are  still  busy 
cleaning  up.  repairing  that  which  is 
still  repairable,  and  searching  for  other 
employment  due  to  the  destruction  of 
their  farms  and  businesses.  These  vic- 
tims of  Hurricanes  Andrew.  Iniki.  and 
Typhoon  Omar  require  more  than 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

I  am  sure  you  recall  all  the  energy 
and  hard  work  which  went  into  last 
sessions  disaster  relief  efforts.  Among 
those  pieces  of  legislation  to  assist  dis- 
aster communities,  were  several  tax 
provisions.  If  we  act  now.  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  1992  tax  filing  season,  we 
can  still  provide  the  intended  assist- 
ance. The  relief  we  can  provide  through 
these  revenue  negligible  provisions  will 
help  ease  the  enormous  burden  which  is 
already  being  carried  by  the  victims  of 
these  disasters. 

These  same  provisions  now  contained 
in  this  legislation  are: 

Penalty-free  withdrawals  from  IRAs 
if  funds  are  reinvested  in  a  residence 
within  60  days  of  the  time  of  with- 
drawal. There  is  no  time  limit  for  these 
withdrawals  for  the  victims  of  Andrew. 
Iniki.  and  Omar  who  lost  their  homes. 

The  deferral  for  1  year  of  any  tax  at- 
tributable to  the  income  derived  from 
the  sale  of  crops  of  the  qualified  disas- 
ter area.  Consistent  with  current  law 
available  for  agricultural  assistance, 
this  would  allow  farmers  in  the  disas- 
ter areas  affected  by  Hurricanes  An- 
drew. Iniki.  or  Typhoon  Omar,  more 
cash  on  hand  immediately  to  help  them 
get  back  on  their  feet. 

Granting  the  HUD  Secretary  the  au- 
thority to  waive  certain  requirements 
with  respect  to  low-income  housing, 
and  lifting  the  cap  on  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds  within  the  disaster  areas. 
And. 

Extending  from  2  to  4  years  the  time 
allowed  to  reinvest  proceeds  from  the 
loss  of  a  residence  before  it  is  subject 
to  capital  gains  taxation.  This  will 
help  those  victims  who  must  endure  a 
construction  backlog  of  new  housing 
projects  as  they  wait  to  rebuild  their 
homes  in  those  communities  which,  be- 
cause of  the  hurricane,  must  rebuild 
their  infrastructure — sewage,  elec- 
tricity, and  water. 


This  legislation  is  very  straight- 
forward, but  more  than  that,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  And  although  it  will 
not  alleviate  the  problems  which  still 
must  be  endured  by  those  living  in  the 
affected  aresis,  it  will  at  least  make 
them  more  bearable. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  expediting 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  free 
from  any  nongermane  encumbrances.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  468.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
terms  of  imprisonment  and  supervised 
release  following  revocation  of  a  term 
of  probation  or  supervised  release:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROBATIO.N  .\.VD  SVPERVISED  RELEASE 
REVOCATION  ACT  OF  19Sa 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  urgently  needed 
legislation  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Sentencing  Commission  to  address  one 
of  the  less  visible,  though  important, 
aspects  of  criminal  justice  control — the 
area  of  probation  and  supervised  re- 
lease revocation. 

There  is  widespread  and  growing  con- 
fusion in  the  Federal  courts  regarding 
what  sanctions  a  court  may  impose 
when  it  revokes  an  offender's  term  of 
probation,  or  supervised  release,  be- 
cause the  court  finds  that  the  offender 
has  violated  probation  or  supervised  re- 
lease conditions.  This  confusion  ham- 
pers a  vital  tool  in  the  courts  crime 
control  arsenal  and  creates  the  poten- 
tial for  considerable  sentencing  dispar- 
ity. At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1992. 
over  65.000  offenders  were  serving  terms 
of  supervised  release  or  probation.  We 
simply  can  no  longer  permit  the  sanc- 
tions, that  can  assure  effective  super- 
visory control  of  these  offenders,  to  be 
impaired. 

This  measure  is  noncontroversial  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed 
this  legislation  several  times  before. 
The  Senate  passed  similar  legislation 
on  four  occasions:  Twice  as  free-stand- 
ing bills— S.  3180  passed  October  26. 
1990;  S.  188  passed  June  13.  1991:  once  as 
part  of  the  1991  crime  bill— as  title 
XXXI\'  of  S.  1241.  Comprehensive  Vio- 
lent Crime  Control  Act  of  1991.  passed 
July  11.  1991:  and  once  as  part  of  the 
Justice  Improvements  Act  of  the  102d 
Congress— S.  3349  passed  October  7. 
1992. 

The  House,  too,  has  passed  this  legis- 
lation: Once  on  initial  passage  of  the 
1991  crime  bill— as  subtitle  A  of  title 
XIX  of  H.R.  3371.  Violent  Crime  Control 
and  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1991;  and 
once  on  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port for  the  1991  crime  bill— as  title 
XXV. 

JUDICIAL  FLEXIBILITY  FOR  RESEXTENCLNG 

The  bill  permits  the  flexibility  Con- 
gress originally  intended,  that  courts 
have  when  resentencing  upon  revoca- 
tion of  probation.  This  first  provision 
of  the  bill — identical  to  section 
2503(aKl)  of  the  crime  bill  conference 
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report — clarifies  an  ambiguity  in  18 
U.S.C.  3565(a)  by  deleting  that  provi- 
sion's reference  to  imposing  a  sentence 
"available  under  subchapter  A  at  the 
time  of  initial  sentencing.  "  Appellate 
courts  have  interpreted  this  phrase  as 
mandating  that  the  sentence  upon  rev- 
ocation be  within  the  guideline  range 
that  applied  when  the  defendant  was 
originally  sentenced.  Under  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  consistent  with 
Congress'  original  intent,  any  sentence 
up  to  the  statutory  maximum  author- 
ized for  the  offenses  for  which  the  de- 
fendant was  initially  sentenced  to,  pro- 
bation could  be  imposed.  In  choosing 
the  precise  sentence  in  an  individual 
case,  the  court's  discretion  would  be 
guided  by  any  guidelines  or  policy 
statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  expressly  to  govern  proba- 
tion revocation. 

Thus,  the  legislation  ensures  that 
courts  will  have  the  flexibility  needed 
to  sentence  up  to  the  statutory  maxi- 
mum for  the  original  offense  when  vio- 
lations are  serious.  It  further  provides 
that  court  discretion  in  resentencing 
will  be  guided  by  pronouncements  that 
the  Sentencing  Commission  has  crafted 
specifically  to  apply  in  this  area:  that 
is.  by  any  guidelines  or  policy  state- 
ments issued  by  the  Commission  ex- 
pressly to  regulate  probation  revoca- 
tion. 

MANDATORY  REVOCATION 

In  the  case  of  unlawful  possession  of 
drugs  or  firearms,  or  of  refusal  to  co- 
operate in  drug  testing,  the  bill  re- 
quires mandatory  revocation  of  proba- 
tion or  supervised  release  and  manda- 
tory imposition  of  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment. The  second  critical  provision  of 
the  bill— substantively  identical  to  sec- 
tion 2503(b)  of  the  crime  bill  conference 
report — clarifies  an  ambiguity  in  18 
U.S.C.  3665(a)  that  arises  from  that  pro- 
vision's language  that  "the  court  shall 
revoke  the  sentence  of  probation  and 
sentence  the  defendant  to  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  original  sentence.' 
The  amendment  would  delete  the  arbi- 
trary one-third  requirement,  but  still 
mandate  revocation  of  probation  and  a 
term  of  imprisonment  in  the  event  the 
defendant  unlawfully  possessed  a  con- 
trolled substance,  and  would  resolve  a 
conflict  among  appellate  courts  that 
arises  from  the  current  language.  For 
example,  at  least  two  appellate  courts 
have  held  that  under  the  current  provi- 
sion the  sentence  is  to  be  one-third  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  original  guideline 
range,  while  other  courts  of  appeals 
have  held  that  the  sentence  must  be 
one-third  of  the  original  term  of  proba- 
tion. 

The  legislation  also  makes  consist- 
ent, the  punishment  for  unlawful  pos- 
session of  a  controlled  substance  and 
possession  of  a  firearm  by  requiring 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  seri- 
ousness of  the  violation,  and  other  rel- 
evant considerations,  instead  of  arbi- 
trarily varying  the  sanction  according 
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to  the  length  of  the  initially  imposed 
term  of  probation.  A  similar  provision 
already  applies  in  the  area  of  super- 
vised release. 

REIMPOSmON  OF  SUPERVISED  RELEASE 

The  bill  authorizes  reimposition  of  a 
term  of  supervised  release  upon  revoca- 
tion. The  third  critical  provision  of  the 
bill— substantively  identical  to  section 
2504  of  the  crime  bill  conference  re- 
port— expressly  authorizes  the  court  to 
order  an  additional,  limited  period  of 
supervision  following  revocation  of  su- 
pervised release  and  reimprisonment. 

This  provision  clarifies  various  con- 
flicting appellate  decisions,  most  of 
which  have  held  that  current  law  pre- 
cluded an  additional  period  of  super- 
vised release  upon  revocation  and  re- 
imprisonment.  The  provision  would  en- 
sure that  courts  have  flexibility  to 
both  revoke  supervised  release  upon  a 
violation  and.  within  limits,  reimpose 
a  period  of  supervised  release  after  any 
necessary  reimprisonment. 

This  clarification  is  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  To  the  extent  the  cur- 
rent law  is  being  interpreted  by  the 
courts,  to  preclude  reimposing  super- 
vised release  following  revocation,  of- 
fenders may  be  less  likely  to  comply 
with  supervision  requirements.  They 
may  willingly  risk  a  short  period  of  re- 
imprisonment that,  upon  completion, 
will  end  criminal  justice  control,  rath- 
er than  comply  with  conditions  of  su- 
pervised release  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  Indeed,  under  prevailing  court  in- 
terpretations of  current  law.  those  of- 
fenders most  need  of  supervision  after 
prison — those  that  have  been  reimpris- 
oned  for  violating  their  original  term 
of  supervised  release — are  not  subject 
to  a  transition  period  of  supervision 
following  their  reimprisonment. 

The  bill  expressly  limits  a  subse- 
quent period  of  supervised  release  to 
•the  term  authorized  by  statute,  less 
any  term  of  imprisonment  imposed 
upon  revocation. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation  which,  as  I 
have  stated,  has  passed  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  in  different  legislative 
vehicles.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  468 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  IMPOSITION  OF  SENTENCE. 

Section  3533(a>(4)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"|4)  the  kinds  of  sentence  and  the  sentenc- 
ing range  established  for— 

"(A)  the  applicable  category  of  offense 
committed  by  the  applicable  category  of  de- 
fendant as  set  forth  in  the  guidelines  issued 
by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  994(a)(1)  of  Utle  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  that  are  in  effect  on  the  date  the 
defendant  is  sentenced;  or 
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"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  probation 
or  supervised  release,  the  applicable  guide- 
lines or  policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  pursuant  to  section 
994(a)(3)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code:", 

SEC.  2.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  MANDATORY 
CONDITIONS  OF  PROBATION. 

Section  3563ia)(3)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "possess  illegal 
controlled  substances'  and  inserting  "un- 
lawfully possess  a  controlled  substance". 

SEC.  3.  REVOCATION  OF  PROBATION. 

(a)  L\  General.— Section  3565(a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "impose 
any  other  sentence  that  was  available  under 
subchapter  A  at  the  time  of  the  initial  sen- 
tencing" and  inserting  -resentence  the  de- 
fendant under  subchapter  A":  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

lb)  Mandatory  Revocation.— Section 
3565(b)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Mandatory  Revocation  for  Posses- 
sion OF  Controlled  Substance  or  Fire- 
AR.M.— If  the  defendants 

(1)  possesses  a  controlled  substance  in  vio- 
lation Of  the  condition  set  forth  in  section 
3563(a)(3);  or 

i2)  possesses  a  firearm,  as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  921  of  this  title,  in  violation 
of  Federal  law.  or  otherwise  violates  a  condi- 
tion of  probation  prohibiting  the  defendant 
from  possessing  a  firearm, 
the  court  shall  revoke  the  sentence  of  proba- 
tion and  resentence  the  defendant  under  sub- 
chapter A  to  a  sentence  that  includes  a  term 
of  imprisonment.". 

SEC.  4.  SUPERVISED  RELEASE  AFTER  IMPRISON- 
MENT. 

Section  3583  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d).  by  striking  "possess 
illegal  controlled  substance"  and  inserting 
•unlawfully  possess  a  controlled  substance"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (e>— 

(A)  by  striking  -person"  each  place  such 
term  appears  in  such  subsection  and  insert- 
ing -defendant"':  and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

--(3)  revoke  a  term  of  supervised  release, 
and  require  the  defendant  to  serve  in  prison 
all  or  part  of  the  term  of  supervised  release 
authorized  by  statute  for  the  offense  that  re- 
sulted in  such  term  of  supervised  release 
without  credit  for  time  previously  served  on 
postrelease  supervision.  If  the  court,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure applicable  to  revocation  of  probation  or 
supervised  release,  finds  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  violated  a 
condition  of  supervised  release,  except  that  a 
defendant  whose  term  is  revoked  under  this 
paragraph  may  not  be  required  to  serve  more 
than  5  years  in  prison  if  the  offense  that  re- 
sulted in  the  term  of  supervised  release  is  a 
class  A  felony,  more  than  3  years  in  prison  if 
such  offense  is  a  class  B  felony,  more  than  2 
years  in  prison  if  such  offense  is  a  class  C  or 
D  felony,  or  more  than  one  year  in  any  other 
case:  or  ":  and 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (g)  and  inserting 
the  following: 

--(g)  M.and.atory  Revocation  for  Posses- 
sion OF  Controlled  Substance  or  Fire- 
arm.—If  the  defendants 

(1)  possesses  a  controlled  substance  in  vio- 
lation of  the  condition  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (d).  or 

(2)  possesses  a  firearm,  as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  921  of  this  title,  in  violation 
of  Federal  law.  or  otherwise  violates  a  condi- 
tion of  supervised  release  prohibiting  the  de- 


fendant from  possessing  a  firearm,  the  court 
shall  revoke  the  term  of  supervised  release 
and  require  the  defendant  to  serve  a  term  of 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
term  of  imprisonment  authorized  under  sub- 
section (e)(3). 

•-(h)  Supervised  Release  Following  Rev- 
ocation.—When  a  term  of  supervised  release 
is  revoked  and  the  defendant  is  required  to 
serve  a  term  of  imprisonment  that  is  less 
than  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
authorized  under  subsection  (e)(3).  the  court 
may  include  a  requirement  that  the  defend- 
ant be  placed  on  a  term  of  supervised  release 
after  imprisonment.  The  length  of  such  a 
term  of  super\'ised  release  shall  not  exceed 
the  term  of  supervised  release  authorized  by 
statute  for  the  offense  that  resulted  in  the 
original  term  of  supervised  release,  less  any 
term  of  imprisonment  that  was  imposed 
upon  revocation  of  supervised  release. 

--(i)  Delayed  Rev(x:ation.— The  power  of 
the  court  to  revoke  a  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease for  violation  of  a  condition  of  super- 
vised release,  and  to  order  the  defendant  to 
serve  a  term  of  imprisonment  and.  subject  to 
the  limitations  in  subsection  (h).  a  further 
term  of  super\-ised  release,  extends  beyond 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease for  any  period  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  adjudication  of  matters  arising  before  its 
expiration  if.  before  its  expiration,  a  warrant 
or  summons  has  been  issued  on  the  basis  of 
an  allegation  of  such  a  violation."". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  30.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
the  earnings  test  for  individuals  who 
have  attained  retirement  age. 

S.  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  DORGAN]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Fein(30ld]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  39.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Administration  Act. 

S.  S5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  B-i-RO]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  55.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation based  on  participation  in  labor 
disputes. 

S.  91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein].  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  HeflinJ.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Dome.mci].  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
91.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
to  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  of 
certain  parcels  of  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota  [Mr.   Dorgan]   and   the   Senator 
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ft^m  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  101,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  National  Commission  on 
Executive  Organization  Reform. 

S.  185 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenbero].  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  185,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees their  right  to  participate  vol- 
untarily, as  private  citizens,  in  the  po- 
litical processes  of  the  nation,  to  pro- 
tect such  employees  from  improper  po- 
litical solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  208,  a  bill  to  reform  the  concessions 
policies  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Krueger],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  CONRAD],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  214, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  its  environs  to 
honor  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  served  in  World  War  II  and  to  com- 
memorate United  States  participation 
in  that  conflict. 

S.  216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Kempthorne]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  216,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  coins  to  commemorate  the  World 
University  Games. 

S.  257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  257.  a  bill  to  modify  the 
requirements  applicable  to  locatable 
minerals  on  public  domain  lands,  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  self-initi- 
ation of  mining  claims,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  297 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Craig],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  297,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Air  Force  Memorial  Foundation  to 
establish  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  or  its  environs. 

S.  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  333,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  addi- 


tional frequencies  available  for  com- 
mercial assigrnment  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  development  and  use  of  new 
telecommunications  technologies,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HEFLIN,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'AMATO],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  340,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation of  the  act  with  respect  to  alter- 
nate uses  of  new  animal  drugs  and  new 
drugs  intended  for  human  use,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  349,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  lobbying  activities  to  influence 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  382,  a  bill  to  extend  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'AMATO.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  384,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
availability  of  credit  to  small  busi- 
nesses by  eliminating  impediments  to 
securitization  and  facilitating  the  de- 
velopment of  a  secondary  market  in 
small  business  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  414.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  require  a 
waiting  period  before  the  purchase  of  a 
handgun. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  9,  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  voluntary  school  prayer. 
senate  joint  resolution  42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
42,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  April  1993  as  'Civil  War  His- 
tory Month." 

senate  joint  resolution  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names   of  the   Senator   from   Arizona 


[Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  begrinning  on  November  21,  1993, 
and  the  week  beginning  on  November 
20,  1994.  each  as  "National  Family 
Week.  " 

senate  joint  resolution  48 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Murray,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin].  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Feingold]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  48,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate February  21  through  February 
27,  1993,  as  "National  FFA  Organization 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  were 
added  ais  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  9,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  to  negotiate 
a  comprehensive  nuclear  weapons  test 
ban. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Boxer]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  35,  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate concerning  systematic  rape  in  the 
conflict  in  the  former  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Craig]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  68.  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  seek  an  international  oil  embargo 
through  the  United  Nations  against 
Libya  because  of  its  refusal  to  comply 
with  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  731  and  748  concerning  the 
bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight  103. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 11— RELATIVE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM  OF  PRO- 
GRAM CUTS  AND  TAX 
INCREASES 

Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  August  4.  1977, 
was  referred  jointly  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

S.  Con.  Res.  11 
Whereas  on  February  17,  1993,  President 
Clinton  outlined  in  a  State  of  the  Union 
speech  a  program  for  increased  spending  and 
deficit  reduction  including  new  programs, 
spending  cuts  and  taxes; 

Whereas  the  1990  budget  agreement  pro- 
vides that  there  will  be  no  increased  expendi- 
tures without  matching  offsets  or  additional 
revenues  unless  an  emergency  Is  declared; 

Whereas  it  would  be  unwise  to  declare  an 
emergency  under  existing  circumstances; 


Whereas  It  would  be  unwise  to  provide  for 
additional  expenditures  in  a  piecemeal  fash- 
Ion  without  simultaneously  providing  for  ap- 
propriate offsets  In  budget  cuts  and  or  addi- 
tional revenues; 

Whereas  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  any 
piecemeal  action  which  would  add  to  the  def- 
icit; 

Whereas  legislation  to  cut  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  Increase  taxes  would  most  like- 
ly be  the  most  difficult  part  of  any  new  legis- 
lative program:  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  be  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  action  should  be  taken  on  any 
legislative  proposal  on  the  President's  pro- 
gram unless  It  is  a  unified  package  contain- 
ing offsets  for  any  additional  expenditures 
through  cuts  in  programs  or  increased  taxes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
a  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  that 
President  Clinton's  package  be  consid- 
ered in  a  unified  form  so  that  any  addi- 
tional expenditures  would  be  offset  ei- 
ther by  spending  cuts  or  by  increased 
revenues  so  that  we  do  not  increase  the 
deficit  at  any  stage  in  the  program. 

The  President  made  a  stirring  speech 
a  week  ago  last  night  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address  and  has  come  for- 
ward with  a  very  comprehensive  pro- 
gram which  needs  very  considerable 
study.  Under  our  1990  budget  resolu- 
tion, we  may  not  increase  expenditures 
without  offsetting  cuts  or  offsetting 
revenues  unless  an  emergency  is  de- 
clared. As  set  forth  in  this  resolution, 
it  is  my  conclusion  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  declare  an  emergency,  so  there 
ought  to  be  a  unified  package  pre- 
sented. 

President  Clinton  has  outlined  a 
great  many  programs  which  have 
merit,  but  we  have  to  consider  their 
priorities  in  terms  of  what  we  can  af- 
ford, in  terms  of  the  tax  program.  That 
requires  a  very  careful  analysis,  and  I 
for  one  am  reluctant  to  ask  Americans 
to  pay  any  additional  taxes  at  all  until 
we  have  done  everything  possible  on 
budget  cuts  and  until  we  are  certain 
that  any  tax  increases  will  be  applied 
to  the  deficit.  Therefore  I  give  my  col- 
leagues notice  that  notwithstanding 
the  statements  made  by  the  President, 
it  will  be  useful  to  have  the  Congress 
express  their  sense  on  this  very  impor- 
tant issue  of  a  unified  package. 

I  commend  the  administration  on  its 
stated  desire  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I 
share  that  goal.  The  mounting  deficit 
is  a  threat  to  the  health  and  viability 
of  our  country's  economy  and  biparti- 
san cooperation  between  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  will  be  required 
in  order  to  effectively  deal  with  our  na- 
tional debt  currently  reported  at  $4 
trillion. 

While  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  a  number  of  items  in  President 
Clinton's  proposal,  in  particular,  the 
increased  tax  burden  on  individuals  in 
the  S30,000  a  year  earning  range,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  resolve  not  to  ap- 
prove any  additional  expenditures  un- 
less, and  until,  we  have  provided  for 
the  necessary  budget  cuts  and  offsets. 
We  must  continue  with  the  procedures 


as  defined  in  the  1990  budget  agree- 
ment, which  provides  that  increased 
expenditures  must  have  matching  off- 
sets or  additional  revenues  unless  an 
emergency  has  been  declared. 

The  President's  plan  calls  for  new 
taxes  and  new  spending  programs  vir- 
tually immediately  while  program  cuts 
generally  do  not  take  effect  until  the 
later  years  of  the  6-year  program.  I 
cannot  endorse  new  tax  burdens  on  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  unless  we 
simultaneously  address  existing  spend- 
ing programs.  Nor  can  I  endorse  new 
Government  programs  unless  we  simul- 
taneously address  existing  spending 
programs. 

News  reports  indicate  that  a  budget 
resolution  may  be  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  the  call  for  implementing  the 
President's  plan  as  a  unified  legislative 
package.  While  a  budget  resolution 
would  require  congressional  action,  it 
would  be  nonbinding.  It  is.  therefore, 
my  belief  that  Congress  should  con- 
sider enacting  stronger  legislation  to 
ensure  that  deficit  reduction,  program 
cuts,  and  any  recommended  tax  in- 
creases are  considered  as  a  unified, 
binding  legislative  package. 

Further,  as  the  President  has  made 
known  his  intention  to  overhaul  the 
Nation's  health  care  system,  we  are  as 
yet  uncertain  as  to  the  effect  that  the 
overhaul  will  have  on  the  deficit  and 
the  amount  that  will  be  required  in  ad- 
ditional taxes.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  bring  a  unified  package  to  the 
floor  for  consideration  in  the  near 
furture.  and  if  the  President's  health 
care  proposal  is  offered  sooner,  rather 
than  later,  that  the  impact  of  the  time 
important  proposal  is  considered  si- 
multaneously with  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion proposal  before  us. 

I  believe  that  to  ensure  true  deficit 
reduction  and  real  program  cuts  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  speech,  there  must  be  an  en- 
forcement mechanism  requiring  Con- 
gress to  act  accordingly.  Congress  has 
previously  adopted  legislation,  such  as 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  and  the  1990  Reconcili- 
ation Act,  which  use  enforcement 
mechanisms  to  reduce  the  deficit  some- 
what successfully.  These  acts,  however, 
provided  opportunities  for  Congress 
and  the  President  to  avoid  these  en- 
forcement mechanisms.  We  must  in 
this  situation  provide  true  enforcement 
of  deficit  reduction  targets  to  ensure 
that  Congress  and  the  President  are 
faithful  to  their  commitments. 

Congress  must  respond  to  President 
Clinton's  proposal  to  construct  a  pack- 
age that  will  address  deficit  reduction 
and  economic  investment.  Many  Penn- 
sylvanians  have  expressed  to  me  that 
Congress  and  the  President  should  first 
make  cuts  in  existing  programs  before 
new  spending  programs  are  created  and 
taxes  are  raised.  My  resolution  at- 
tempts to  do  just  that. 

The  President's  package  should  be 
analyzed   as   a   whole    to   ensure   that 


there  is  proper  balance  and  that  no  sin- 
gle group  bear  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  burden  in  reducing  our  Nation's 
debt.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution  and  request  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  unified  ap- 
proach to  the  President's  plan. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  74— EX- 
PRESSING THE  OPPOSITION  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  THE  IMPOSI- 
TION OF  A  FEE  ON  OR  IN-KIND 
STORAGE  DIVERSION  REQUIRE- 
MENT FOR  IMPORTED  CRUDE 
OIL  AND  REFINED  PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr. 
D'AMATO,  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Lauten- 
berg, and  Mr.  ROTH)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  74 

Whereas  a  fee  on  imported  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined petroleum  products,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  levy  for  general  revenues,  a  levy  to 
fund  specific  programs,  or  an  In-klnd  storage 
requirement  of  a  percentage  of  Imported 
crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum  products, 
and  whether  fixed  or  variable,  would  directly 
increase  the  costs  of  production  and  manu- 
facturing for  industries  that  use  petroleum 
products; 

Whereas  the  Increased  production  costs  re- 
sulting from  such  a  fee,  levy,  or  diversion 
would  Impair  the  ability  of  Industries  to 
comr>ete  In  international  markets; 

Whereas  such  a  fee.  levy,  or  diversion 
would  directly  increase  the  costs  to  other 
users  of  petroleum  products.  Including  those 
dependent  on  oil  and  oil  products  to  heat 
their  homes  and  those  who  use  electricity 
generated  from  oil:  and 

Whereas  the  Increased  costs  to  Industry 
and  to  homeowners  from  such  a  fee.  levy,  or 
diversion  would  not  be  uniformly  distributed 
among  geographic  regions  or  economic  sec- 
tors, but  would  be  borne  disproportionately 
by  the  regions  and  economic  sectors  that  are 
most  dependent  on  petroleum  products:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress 
should  Impose  fees,  levies,  or  diversion  re- 
quirements on  imported  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  President 
Clinton,  in  his  address  to  the  Congress 
last  week,  proposed  bold  steps  for  re- 
storing the  vitality  of  our  country's 
economy  and  real  solutions  for  dealing 
with  the  Federal  deficit.  As  the  Senate 
begins  the  task  of  debating  and  modify- 
ing his  economic  plan.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  whole-hearted  concurrence  in 
his  decision  not  to  propose  an  oil  im- 
port fee.  For  years.  I  have  steadfastly 
opposed  an  oil  import  fee  because  of 
the  disproportionate  harm  it  would 
cause  consumers  in  my  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  the  New  England  re- 
gion. The  President  has  recognized  the 
unfairness  of  such  a  tax  and  has  right- 
fully steered  away  from  proposing  its 
implementation. 
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Unfortunately,  simply  because  the 
F*resi(lent  has  not  included  an  oil  im- 
I)ort  fee  in  his  economic  plan  does  not 
mean  that  efforts  will  not  be  made  here 
in  Congress  to  do  so.  Indeed,  I  note 
that  legislation  has  already  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  which  would  pro- 
vide a  price  floor  for  imported  oil— in 
effect  simply  another  way  of  imple- 
menting an  oil  import  fee.  Such  efforts 
have  been  made  in  the  past  and  I  have 
no  doubt  there  will  be  more  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  because  of  this  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  resolution  which  ex- 
presses opposition  to  oil  import  fees, 
no  matter  what  form  they  take.  I  am 
joined  by  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  likewise  recognize  the 
unfairness  of  such  a  taxation  policy. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  concept  of  an 
oil  import  fee?  President  Clinton,  in 
asking  for  sacrifice  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased taxes  from  all  Americans,  stat- 
ed that  the  burden  must  be  balanced 
and  fair.  I  could  not  agree  more.  An  oil 
import  fee,  however,  violates  this  con- 
cept. Such  a  tax  would  cost  consumers 
nationwide  twice  what  it  would  gen- 
erate in  Federal  revenue  and  more  than 
twice    what   other   energy    tax   alter- 


natives would  cost.  Of  the  major  en- 
ergy tax  alternatives  under  consider- 
ation, you  could  not  pick  a  worse  one 
for  American  consumers. 

Moreover,  for  particular  regions  of 
the  country  the  impact  is  dispropor- 
tionately even  greater.  The  New  Eng- 
land region,  which  includes  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  is  the  most  se- 
verely affected.  A  recent  study  shows 
that  households  in  the  six-state  New 
England  region  would  pay  an  average 
of  $319  for  a  $5  per-barrel  oil  import  fee. 
The  study  also  shows  that  the  average 
cost  per  household  nationally  would  be 
$159  and  furthermore  that  five  other 
States  would  actually  make  money  per 
household.  This  is  manifestly  unfair 
and  in  the  context  of  fair,  shared  sac- 
rifice, cannot  be  permitted  to  happen. 
Oil-consuming  regions  should  not  be 
required  to  both  finance  the  budget 
deficit  and,  in  the  process,  provide  a 
windfall  to  oil-producing  regions  and 
domestic  oil  companies. 

In  terms  of  various  energy  tax  alter- 
natives, the  President  has  suggested 
that  a  Btu  tax  be  imposed.  On  its  face, 
a  Btu  tax  which  does  not  discriminate 
between    the    various    kinds    of   fuels 

COST  TO  CONSUMERS  OF  OIL  IMPORT  FEE ' 

[In  mill(ons  ol  dollars) 


would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  best 
choice.  The  President's  plan,  however, 
contains  within  it  a  plan  to  differen- 
tiate the  amount  of  tax  to  be  placed  on 
oil  as  opposed  to  all  other  fuels.  This 
will  tend  to  hit  home  heating  oil  con- 
sumers harder  than  others  and  I  must 
express  my  reservations  about  this 
part  of  the  President's  plan.  Neverthe- 
less, taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  great 
merit  in  the  idea  of  a  Btu  tax. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  various 
ways  in  which  to  deal  with  the  difficult 
budget  problems  facing  our  country,  I 
believe  that  the  voters  of  my  State  and 
the  American  public  in  general  are 
willing  to  accept  necessary  sacrifice  as 
long  as  its  fair  and  spread  evenly 
among  all  people.  With  this  resolution, 
I  express  the  hope  that  Congress  and 
the  Senate  will  follow  the  President's 
lead  and  not  consider  an  oil  import  fee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  study  conducted 
by  the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Total  


117  890,000 

451,205.000 

1.081,335,000 

1.568.370.000 

1,149,785,000 


0 

0 

0 

2.080.000 

13.215.000 


-117.890.000 
-451.205,000 
- 1.081,335.000 
-1.566.290.000 
- 1.136.570,000 


-477 
-258 
-387 
-236 

-253 


4.368,585,000 


15,295,000 


-4.353,290.000 


-273 


Midwest 

Illinois      ... 

Indiana  

kwa 

Michi|M  ... 
MimiesoU  . 

OKn     

Wisconsin  . 


Total 


1,132,215,000 
762,395.000 
288.495.000 
843330.000 
454,760.000 

1. 025.875.000 
440.020.000 


99.770.000 
15.000.000 

0 
98.375.000 

0 
50.040,000 

0 


-  1.032.445,000 

-  747.395.000 
-288.495.000 

-  744,955,000 
-454.760,000 

-  975.835,000 
-440,020.000 


-246 
-362 
-271 
-218 
-276 
-239 
-242 


4,947,090.000 


263.185.000 


-4.683.905.000 


-256 


South 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Oislrict  of  ( 

fiorida    

Georjia   -. 

Kentuckj  _ 

Louisiana 

Mississippi  

North  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South  Carolina  ... 

TenncssM 

Tekas    

Virjinia  

West  Viriinu  

Total  


482,860,000 

259.285,000 

33,465.000 

1.415.435.000 
760.340.000 
467.660.000 

1.337,015,000 
362.950.000 
679.660.000 
396.225.000 
372.990.000 
536.010.000 

4.485.585.000 
686.125.000 
268.105.000 


92,690.000 

51,395,000 

0 

28.370.000 

0 

27.055.000 

737.915.000 

135.165.000 

0 

561.370.000 

0 

2,540,000 

3.392.400,000 

75,000 

10,715,000 


-390,170,000 

-207.350,000 

-33,465,000 

- 1.387,065,000 

-  760.340  000 
-440.605.000 
-599.100,000 
-227.785.000 
-679.660.000 
-165.145.000 
-372.990.000 

-  533.470.000 
-1.093,185,000 

-686.050,000 

-  257.390.000 


-259 
-233 
-134 
-270 
-321 
-319 
-400 
-250 
-270 
137 
-296 
-288 
-180 
-299 
-374 


Alaska     .. 

Afinna 

Calilomia  . 
Colorado  .. 
Hawaii    .... 

Mano    

Kansas  

Missoun  .. 
Montana  . 


12.543,710.000 


5040.230,000 


-  7,503,480,000 


-252 


205,265.000 
322,600,000 
3,206.135.000 
302.e50.00« 
25 1. 460.000 
109.375.000 
390.625.000 
573.250.000 
132.900.000 


3.236.550.000 

610.000 

1.604,340.000 

152.270.000 

0 

0 

277.135,000 

730.000 

99.050.000 


3.03 1.285.000 
-321.990.000 
-  1,601.795.000 
-  150.380.000 
-251.460.000 
- 109,375,000 
-113.490,000 
-572.520.000 
-33.850.000 


16.039 
-235 
-154 
-117 
-706 
-303 
-120 
-292 
-111 
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Slate  or  region 


Cost  of  oil  import  let 


Revenues  from  production  ol 
crude  oil 


Net  cost  of  oil  import  let 


Cost  of  oil  import  fee  per 
housthoid 


Nebraska  

Nevada    

New  Meiico  ..- 
North  Dakota  . 

Oregon    

South  Dakota  . 

Utah  

Washington  .... 
Wyoming  


188,815.000 
157,670.000 
214.910.000 
99.900.000 
319.275.000 
101.810.000 
177.140.000 
699.805,000 
112.945.000 


29.450.000 

20.060.000 

336.235.000 

183.580.000 

0 

8.240.000 

138.020.000 

0 

519.275,000 


- 159.365.000 

- 137.610.000 

121.325.000 

83.680.000 

-319.275.000 

-93.570.000 

-39120.000 

-699.805.000 

406.330.000 


-265 

-295 

223 

347 

-m 

-361 
-73 
-374 

2.404 


Total  . 


7.566,530.000 


6.605.545,000 


-  960.985,000 


-42 


Northeast , 

Midwest  

Northeast  anil  Midwest 

South    

West  

South  and  West 


5.946,680.000 
4,947.090.000 
10.893.770.000 
12.543,710,000 
7.566.530,000 
20,110.240.000 


15,295.000 

263.185.000 

278.480.000 

5.040.230.000 

6.605.545.000 

11.645,775  000 


-5,931,385.000 
-4,683.905.000 
- 10.615.290.000 
-  7.503.480.000 

-  960,985,000 
-8  464,465,000 


US  total  . 


-284 
-2» 

-zn 

-2S2 

-42 
-160 


31,004,010.000 


'16.414.695  000 


'-14.589.315,000 


IM 


'  Rellects  mipact  ol  Senator  Bennett  Johnstons  proposal  to  set  a  floor  price  of  $25  per  barrel  on  imported  crude  oil,  with  the  assumption  of  a  J20  per  bami  world  crude  oil  pnce  lor  1993 
'Total  includes  299,835  thousand  barrels  of  offshore  production  and  598.252  thousand  barrels  of  natural  gas  liquids  not  distributed  by  state 

sum'°p;™\s?imaTef  ig^S'  lil^TS'S .  Z^H^'xTX  °'  '™'"'  ^""'*  '"'°"""°"  *'""'"'^'""°"  ■■'^'™"™  Supply  Annual  1990  Volume  1  -Washington,  DC.  May  1991),  p,  15:  "S.at.  tne^o  Data  R.po«:  C- 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZING  FINAN- 
CIAL EXPENDITURES  BY  SENATE 
COMMITTEES 


McCONNELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  62 

Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
Cohen,  and  Mr.  Smith)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
71)  authorizing  financial  expenditures 
by  the  committees  of  the  Senate,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

UNFUNDED  FEDERAL  MANDATES 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  is  the  order  of  the  Senate 
that  no  question  on  final  passage  of  any  bill, 
joint  resolution,  concurrent  resolution,  or 
resolution  and  no  question  on  the  adoption 
of  any  amendment  shall  be  put  if  it  contains 
an  unfunded  Federal  mandate  that  requires  a 
State  or  subdivision  of  a  State  to  take  ac- 
tion that  it  would  not  take  absent  the  man- 
date at  a  cost  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
incurred. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  may  be  waived  only  by 
the  concurrence  of  three-fifths  of  the  Sen- 
ators duly  chosen  and  sworn. 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO.  63 

Mr.  BROWN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  71),  supra,  as 
follows: 

"UNEXPENDED  SURPLUSES 

"Sec.  .  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  funds 
appropriated  from  the  Federal  Treasury  for 
the  operation  of  the  United  States  Senate 
are  subject  to  requirements  similar  to  those 
imposed  on  funds  appropriated  from  the 
Treasury  for  the  operation  of  executive 
branch  agencies  or  departments,  in  regard  to 
the  availability  of  appropriated  funds  beyond 
the  time  periods  for  which  such  funds  are  ap- 
propriated, no  committee  of  the  Senate  may 
carry  over  an  unexpended  balance  beyond 
March  I,  1995.". 


PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  64 

Mr.  PELL  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  71),  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  35.  strike  line  II. 

On  page  36,  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
"Foreign  Relations  ($355,823).". 


CONGRESSIONAL  SPENDING  LIMIT 
AND  ELECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1993 


PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  65 
Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  3)  entitled  the  Congressional 
Spending  Limit  and  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1993,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  Vm,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.     .  FREE  BROADCAST  TIME  AND  DISSEMINA- 
TION OF  POUTICAL  information. 

(a)  Availability  of  Free  Broadcast 
Time.— Title  III  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  315  the  following  new 
section: 

"FREE  broadcast  TIME  FOR  SENATE 
CANDIDATES 

"Sec  315A.  (a)  In  addition  to  broadcast 
time  that  a  licensee  makes  available  to  a 
candidate  under  section  315(a).  a  television 
station  licensee  shall  make  available  at  no 
charge,  for  allocation  to  Senate  candidates 
within  its  broadcast  area  under  section  503  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  I97I,  3 
hours  of  broadcast  time  during  a  prime  time 
access  period  described  in  section  501  of  that 
Act  to  each  Senatorial  campaign  committee 
designated  under  section  502  of  that  Act. 

"(b)  An  appearance  by  a  candidate  on  a 
news  or  public  service  program  at  the  invita- 
tion of  a  television  station  or  other  organiza- 
tion that  presents  such  a  program  shall  not 
be  counted  toward  time  made  available  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a).". 

(b)  ALLOCATION    BY    SENATORIAL    CAMPAIGN 

COMMITTEES.— The  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 


"TITLE  V— DISSEMINATION  OF 
POLITICAL  INFORMATION 
"SEC.  501.  DEFINITION& 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'free  broadcast  time"  means 
time  provided  by  a  television  station  during 
a  prime  time  access  period  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 315A  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934; 

"(2)  the  term  major  party'  means  a  politi- 
cal party  whose  candidate  the  Senate  in  a 
State  placed  first  or  second  in  the  number  of 
popular  votes  received  in  either  of  the  2  most 
recent  general  elections: 

"(3)  the  term  'minor  party"  means  a  politi- 
cal party  other  than  a  major  party- 

"(A)  whose  candidate  for  the  Senate  in  a 
State  received  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  in  the  most  recent  general  elec- 
tion: or 

■"(B)  which  files  with  the  Commission,  not 
later  than  90  days  before  the  date  of  a  gen- 
eral or  special  election  in  a  State,  the  num- 
ber of  signatures  of  registered  voters  in  the 
State  that  is  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  for  the  office  of  Senator  in  the  most 
recent  general  or  special  election  in  the 
State: 

"(4)  the  term  'prime  time  access  period' 
means  the  time  between  7:30  p.m.  and  8:00 
p.m.  of  a  weekday  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  is  60  days  before  the 
date  of  a  general  election  or  special  election 
for  the  Senate  and  ending  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  election:  and 

••(5)  the  term  'Senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee' means  the  committee  of  a  political 
party  designated  under  section  602. 
"SEC.  502.  DESIGNATION  OF  SENATORIAL  CAM- 
PAIGN COMMITTEES. 

(a)  APPLICATION.— (1  HA)  The  national  com- 
mittee of  a  major  party  or  minor  party  that 
has  established  a  committee  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  providing  support  to  candidates 
for  the  Senate  may  file  with  the  Commission 
an  application  for  designation  of  that  com- 
mittee as  the  Senatorial  campaign  commit- 
tee of  that  political  party  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"(B)  The  national  committee  of  a  major 
party  or  minor  party  that  has  not  estab- 
lished a  committee  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  providing  support  to  candidates  for  the 
Senate  may  file  with  the  Commission  an  ap- 
plication for  designation  of  the  national 
committee  as  the  Senatorial  campaign  com- 
mittee of  that  political  party  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 
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"(2)  An  application  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Commission  may 
require  and  shall  include  a  certification  by 
the  applicant  that  the  Senatorial  campaign 
committee  will— 

"(A)  allocate  free  broadcast  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  503  to  candidates  for 
the  Senate  in  general  and  special  elections 
in  which  at  least  1  other  candidate  for  the 
Senate  have  qualified  for  the  general  elec- 
tion ballot: 

••(B)  keep  and  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  books,  records,  or  other  information  it 
may  request;  and 

••(C)  cooperate  in  any  audit  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

•'(3)  The  Commission  shall  determine 
whether  to  approve  or  deny  an  application 
under  this  section  not  later  than  7  days  after 
receipt. 

■•(c)  If  the  Commission  makes  a  determina- 
tion to  deny  an  application  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  applicant  shall  be  afforded  a  hear- 
ing with  respect  to  the  determination  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  554  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

■SEC.    503.    ALLOCATION    AND    USE    OF     FREE 
BROADCAST  TIME. 

••(a)  ALLOCATION.— A  Senatorial  campaign 
committee  of  a  political  party  shall  allocate 
free  broadcast  time  made  available  by  a  tele- 
vision station  licensee  under  section  315A  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  among  the 
candidates  of  that  party  for  the  Senate  in 
the  licensee's  broadcast  area. 

••(b)  Use.— A  Senatorial  campaign  commit- 
tee shall  ensure  that — 

"(1)  free  broadcast  time  is  used  in  a  man- 
ner that  promotes  a  rational  discussion  and 
debate  of  issues  with  respect  to  the  elections 
Involved; 

••(2)  in  programs  in  which  free  broadcast 
time  is  used,  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
time  of  the  broadcast  shall  consist  of  presen- 
tations other  than  a  candidate's  own  re- 
marks; 

••(3)  free  broadcast  time  is  used  in  seg- 
ments of  not  less  than  1  minute;  and 

••(4)  not  more  than  15  minutes  of  free 
broadcast  time  is  used  by  any  1  candidate  in 
a  24-hour  period. 

-SEC.  504.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

"The  Commission  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  June  1  of  each  year  that 
follows  a  year  in  a  general  election  for  the 
Senate  is  held,  a  report  setting  forth  the 
amount  of  free  broadcast  time  allocated  to 
candidates  under  section  503. 

-SEC.   505.    PARTICIPATION    BY   COMMISSION    IN 
JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

'•(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  may 
appear  in  any  action  filed  under  this  section, 
either  by  attorneys  employed  in  its  office  or 
by  counsel  whom  it  may  appoint  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  whose  compensa- 
tion it  may  fix  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  title  III  of  chapter  53 
of  that  title. 

•'(b)  Enforcement.— The  Commission  may 
petition  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  declaratory  or  injunctive  relief  concern- 
ing any  civil  matter  arising  under  this  title, 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

•'(c)  APPEALS.— The  Commission  may.  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  appeal  from,  and 
petition  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  certiorari  to  review,  a  judgment 
or  decree  entered  with  respect  to  an  action 
in  which  it  appeared  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing as  an  amendment  to  S.  3.  the 


campaign  reform  bill,  my  proposal  to 
provide  free  broadcast  time  for  Senate 
candidates.  The  language  of  this 
amendment  No.  65  is  identical  to  that 
of  S.  54.  which  I  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 21. 

As  I  noted  at  that  time.  S.  54.  and 
now  this  amendment,  provides  an  al- 
ternative to  the  provision  of  S.  3  which 
would  give  eligible  candidates  vouchers 
for  broadcast  time  which  would  be  re- 
deemed by  the  Federal  Treasury.  My 
approach  differs  in  that  broadcasters 
would  be  required  to  provide  limited 
time  for  political  campaigns  as  a  pub- 
lic service,  without  reimbursement 
from  public  funds. 

The  amendment  requires  TV  sta- 
tions— as  a  condition  of  their  license  to 
use  public  airwaves — to  provide  time 
for  campaign  use  to  the  national  com- 
mittees of  the  political  parties,  which 
would  in  turn  allocate  the  time  to  eli- 
gible candidates  for  the  Senate.  Minor 
parties  showing  support  of  at  least  5 
percent  of  the  electorate  would  also  be 
eligible  to  participate. 

I  believe  my  approach  is  particularly 
appropriate  in  this  time  of  austerity, 
because  it  is  a  no-cost  proposal,  as  op- 
posed to  the  voucher  plan  of  S.  3  which 
requires  redemption  by  the  Treasury. 
The  basic  commodity  of  the  amend- 
ment is  an  existing  public  resource — 
namely  the  airwaves — which  the  Con- 
gress can  properly  require  to  be  used 
for  political  debate. 

I  recognize  that  my  proposal  would 
cause  some  jjain — in  this  case  to  the 
broadcast  industry,  which  may  lose 
some  of  the  revenues  usually  generated 
by  Senate  campaigns.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest, in  the  spirit  of  President  Clin- 
ton's call  for  mutual  sacrifice,  that 
this  is  a  relatively  modest  and  very  ap- 
propriate burden  for  the  industry  to 
bear — particularly  since  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  serving  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

Moreover.  I  would  note  that  my  pro- 
posal is  in  no  way  restrictive  of  present 
campaign  practices  with  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  broadcast  time.  Any  can- 
didate, whether  or  not  a  recipient  of 
free  time  under  this  bill,  is  still  at  lib- 
erty to  go  out  and  purchase  as  much 
additional  media  time  as  he  or  she  can 
afford  and  needs.  Hopefully,  however, 
the  substantial  infusion  of  free  time 
provided  by  the  bill  will  significantly 
reduce  campaign  expenditures  for  such 
media  purchases. 

Mr.  President,  as  President  Clinton 
reminded  us  last  week,  passage  of  a 
real  campaign  finance  reform  bill  is 
one  way  to  restore  lagging  public  con- 
fidence in  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. In  this  context,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  hold 
hearings  next  week  on  the  financing  of 
congressional  election  campaigns,  and 
I  offer  an  amendment  as  a  constructive 
option  for  the  committee  to  consider. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate,  2  p.m.,  February  25,  1993,  to 
receive  testimony  on  S.  206.  to  des- 
ignate certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  as  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purpose;  and  S.  341, 
to  provide  for  a  land  exchange  between 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Eagle 
and  Pitkin  Counties  in  Colorado,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  9:30  a.m..  February 
25,  1993,  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  338, 
the  Petroleum  Marketing  Practices 
Act  Amendments  of  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  February  25.  1993.  at  10 
a.m.  The  committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  oversight  hearing  on  the 
Small  Business  Administration's 
Microloan  Demonstration  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  at  3:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1993.  in  closed  session,  to  re- 
ceive a  JCS  briefing  and  update  on  the 
situation  in  Bosnia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AR.MED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Thursday,  February  25. 
1993,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  open  session,  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  William  J. 
Perry  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  a  joint  hearing  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
ceive legislative  presentations  from 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  the 
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Blinded  Veterans  of  America,  and  other 
veterans'  organizations.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  on  February  25,  1993.  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  345  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  COMPETITIVENESS  ACT 
OF  1933 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  bill  I  am  cospon- 
soring.  the  National  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1993.  I  am  glad  to  see  this  bill 
get  the  number  S.  4.  America's  long- 
term  economic  health  has  finally  be- 
come the  top  national  priority  it 
should  be. 

And  that  is  a  changed  state  of  affairs. 
For  a  long  time,  we  have  been  fiddling 
while  Rome  burned.  Over  the  past  20 
years.  American  companies  have  aban- 
doned whole  industries,  such  as 
consumer  electronics.  Now  we  find  that 
these  industries  drive  the  development 
of  the  high  technology  products  and 
processes  of  the  future — lasers, 
microchips,  precision  manufacturing, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Many  American  companies  continue 
to  excel.  However,  if  you  pick  up  their 
products  and  turn  them  over,  all  too 
often  you  will  see  '•Made  in  Japan"  or 
••Made  in  Singapore"  stenciled  on  the 
bottom.  It  is  not  paying  those  compa- 
nies to  make  precision  goods  such  as 
microchips  and  disc  drives  at  home. 

We  aren't  just  talking  about  losing 
jobs  to  cheap  foreign  labor,  either. 
Manufacturing  labor  costs  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  $15.45  per  hour,  compared 
to  $14.41  in  Japan  and  a  whopping  $22.17 
in  Germany.  The  competition  is  not 
working  cheaper  than  we  are.  It  is 
working  smarter. 

It  is  clear  that  private  sector  man- 
agers bear  some  responsibility  for  our 
Nation's  technological  and  manufac- 
turingf  decline.  However,  our  Govern- 
ment'|_  policies  are  implicated  as  well. 
Many  of  the  other  industrialized  na- 
tion's governments  have  paid  much 
closer  attention  to  these  matters.  The 
difference  is  beginning  to  tell. 

I  want  to  talk  about  just  a  couple  of 
the  goals  of  the  legislation  before  us. 

We  have  a  lot  of  enormous  corpora- 
tions in  this  country  involved  in  tech- 
nological pursuits.  Now.  size  can  be  an 
obstacle  to  nimble  performance,  it  is 
true.  But  economies  of  scale  do  exist  as 
well.  A  giant  chemical  company  can  af- 
ford to  research  new  production  tech- 
nologies. It  can  afford  to  spend  several 
million  dollars  on  a  new  machine,  and 
see  if  it  will  work  out. 

Small  companies  don't  have  that  lux- 
ury. They  don't  have  the  time  and  re- 
sources needed  to  gather  information 
about  new  developments  in  every  field 
relevant  to   their  industry.   And  they 


can't  afford  a  multimillion  dollar  mis- 
take on  a  fancy  new  machine  tool. 

That's  why  I  think  the  Manufactur- 
ing Outreach  Program  in  this  bill  is  a 
good  idea.  It  will  create  a  national 
manufacturing  extension  system,  link- 
ing established  centers  and  helping  to 
develop  extension  programs  where  they 
are  needed. 

This  system  will  help  small  firms 
find  the  information  they  need  to  up- 
grade their  operations  with  a  minimum 
of  risk.  That  is  good  for  our  manufac- 
turing ba.se.  It  is  good  for  America. 

In  this  bill,  we  are  also  proposing  to 
increase  the  authorized  funding  for  the 
Advanced  Technology  Program,  by  a 
substantial  amount.  The  Advanced 
Technology  Program  is  our  Govern- 
ment's main  way  of  aiding  industry-led 
projects  focusing  on  precommercial 
technologies. 

Right  now,  we  have  appropriated  $68 
million  for  1993.  At  the  same  time,  our 
Government  plans  to  spend  over  $70  bil- 
lion on  all  of  its  R&D,  and  industry  an- 
other $76  billion.  Offering  $68  million  in 
matching  funds  is  not  going  to  have  a 
terrific  impact.  Stepping  up  funding  in 
this  crucial  area  is  called  for. 

THE  CNP  REPORT 

Now.  though  I  endorse  the  contents 
of  the  National  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1993.  I  have  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
is  addressing  only  one  part  of  a  wide- 
ranging  challenge.  Last  year,  I  worked 
very  closely  with  the  Center  for  Na- 
tional Policy  in  studying  the  compo- 
nents of  long-term  economic  growth. 

I  almost  bit  off  more  than  I  could 
chew.  I  ended  up  writing  a  130  page  re- 
port I  called  ••The  New  American  Econ- 
omy: Building  for  the  Long  Term."  In 
that  report.  I  examined  some  of  the 
technology  proposals  we  are  advocat- 
ing in  this  bill.  But  at  the  same  time. 
I  realized  how  much  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

We  can't  expect  a  small  group  of  sci- 
entists and  researchers  working  away 
in  labs  to  solve  all  our  problems.  Even 
the  greatest  machines  are  useless  if  our 
workers  aren't  well-educated  and  prop- 
erly trained.  That's  why  I  come  down 
in  favor  of  improving  school-to-work 
transition  programs  and  training 
grants  for  workers. 

Manufacturing  extension  programs 
may  offer  great  advice  on  state-of-the- 
art  production  techniques.  But  compa- 
nies that  can't  raise  the  capital  won't 
benefit  from  that  advice.  Our  tax  sys- 
tem and  our  deficit  are  squeezing  cap- 
ital formation,  and  we  need  to  tackle 
that  problem  head  on.  The  President's 
budget  takes  a  significant  step  in  that 
direction.  In  the  long  term.  I  think  na- 
tional consumption  taxes  deserve  care- 
ful attention. 

Public  investment  in  infrastructure 
has  suffered  over  the  past  20  years. 
Roads,  bridges,  and  ports  aren't  as 
flashy  as  microprocessors,  but  they  a.re 
essential  for  long-term  economic 
growth.  They  deserve  attention  when 
we  assess  our  competitiveness. 


Finally,  even  if  we  do  everything 
right  here  at  home,  we  still  need  to 
deal  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are 
part  of  a  global,  interdependent  econ- 
omy. Our  trade  policies,  and  those  of 
our  trading  partners,  must  honor  the 
principles  of  open  markets  and  fair 
trade.  With  the  NAFTA,  the  continu- 
ation of  fast  track,  and  other  trade  leg- 
islation soon  to  come  before  this  body, 
we  must  focus  our  efforts  on  crafting 
the  best  possible  trade  policy. 

The  National  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1993  represents  a  worthy  start  to  the 
struggle  to  restore  America's  long- 
term  economic  health.  This  country  is 
still  a  great  manufacturer  and  techno- 
logical leader,  and  this  bill  will  help 
keep  that  true.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BEDFORD 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  town  of 
Bedford  in  Trimble  County. 

Bedford  is  a  small  town  located  43 
miles  northeast  of  Louisville,  tucked 
in  the  rolling  hills  of  northern  Ken- 
tucky and  bordered  by  the  Ohio  River. 

A  freshwater  spring  brought  people 
to  Bedford  during  the  late  1700's  and 
IBOO's.  Through  the  years,  the  spring 
continued  to  flourish,  often  serving  as 
the  primary  source  of  water  for  local 
families  until  the  1950's. 

Today.  Bedford  serves  as  a  haven  for 
individuals  who  desire  a  quiet  life.  The 
town  has  been  able  to  avoid  the  social 
headaches  that  plague  many  cities. 
There  are  no  traffic  problems  in  Bed- 
ford, the  crime  rate  is  low.  and  fast- 
food  restaurants  have  yet  to  invade. 

Bedford  also  benefits  from  a  tight- 
knit  community.  Bedford  citizens  are 
very  giving,  often  going  out  of  their 
way  to  help  friends  and  neighbors.  The 
community  is  also  supportive  of  local 
endeavors,  and  many  individuals  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  development 
will  occur  but  Bedford's  rural  qualities 
will  be  preserved. 

I  applaud  Bedford's  efforts  to  pre- 
serve simple  living  and  small  town  val- 
ues, making  it  one  of  Kentucky's  finest 
towns. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  tribute 
and  a  recent  article  from  Louisville's 
Courier-Journal  be  printed  in  today's 
Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Bedford 
(By  Joseph  Gerth) 
Not  too  long  ago  eight  or  10  senior  citizens 
would  sit  on  benches  at  the  Trimble  County 
Courthouse  and  solve  the  world's  problems. 

"The  old  guys  would  sit  out  there  all  day, 
chew  tobacco  and  whittle.  I  can  remember 
plies  of  cedar  shavings  that  high."  said  Jail- 
er Keith  Harmon.  70.  holding  his  hand  about 
halfway  up  his  thigh.  'They're  all  gone 
now." 

"Yep.  I  guess  we're  the  old  guys  now."  said 
Sheriff  Howard  Long,  who  is  61. 

While  the  names  and  faces  have  changed. 
Bedford  remains  pretty  much  the  same  quiet 
town  it  was  30  years  ago.  There's  no  Wal- 
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Mart,  and  if  you  want  a  fast-food-chain  res- 
taurant, you  have  to  drive  to  Carrollton  or 
La  Grange. 

Between  1960  and  1990.  Bedford's  population 
dropped  from  835  to  761.  The  county's  popu- 
lation fell  by  163.  despite  what  many  say  is  a 
housing  boom  in  areas  outside  of  Bedford. 

••It's  like  most  small  towns."  said  state 
Sen.  Rick  Rand,  who  lives  just  outside  town. 
"The  people  are  friendly;  they  know  who  you 
are  and  what  you  stand  for.  .  .  .  It's  a  good 
place  for  families." 

The  county  has  remained  somewhat  iso- 
lated, tucked  away  in  a  notch  formed  by  the 
Ohio  River. 

In  its  isolation.  Trimble  County  has  been 
able  to  fend  off  the  headaches  that  come 
with  development. 

There  are  no  traffic  problems,  and  the 
crime  rate  is  low.  Long  will  arrest  a  few  peo- 
ple for  drunken  driving  from  time  to  time, 
especially  in  July  when  the  Madison  Regatta 
unlimited  hydroplane  races  on  the  Ohio  draw 
thongs  of  fans.  But  that's  the  extent  of  it. 

•We  might  have  10  burglaries  a  year.  We 
haven't  had  a  murder  here  since  1965.  There's 
just  a  lot  of  love,  a  lot  of  concern  here."  he 
said. 

"It's  the  people.  They're  just  good  people." 
he  said.  "If  you  have  a  burnout  or  a  flood, 
they'll  take  you  clothes,  food.  .  .  .  Well, 
they'll  give  you  the  shirt  off  their  back." 

Jim  Black.  Bedford's  mayor  for  the  past  14 
years,  said  the  city  is  on  the  move,  despite 
appearances.  He  points  out  that  Bedford 
built  a  new  sewage  treatment  system  about 
10  years  ago  and  is  nearing  completion  of  an 
S800.000  community  center. 

He  hopes  the  community  center  will  be  a 
cultural  and  athletic  center  when  it  opens  in 
April.  There  will  be  tennis  and  basketball 
courts  and  a  stage.  Black  said  the  city  will 
sponsor  sports  leagues  and  try  to  attract 
plays  and  performers  from  around  the  area. 

'•A  women's  singing  group  from  Louisville. 
1  think  they're  called  the  Sweet  Adelines, 
called,  and  I  think  they  said  they're  inter- 
ested in  doing  a  show  here."  he  said. 

•'Right  now,  we're  looking  for  a  small 
motel  to  come  in  here.  There's  no  place  for 
people  to  stay  when  they  visit." 

Bedford  is  also  planning  to  restore  the 
freshwater  spring  that  first  attracted  people 
to  the  area  in  the  late  1700s  and  early  1800s. 

Black  and  Long  said  they  remember  haul- 
ing buckets  of  water  from  the  original  Bed- 
ford Public  Springs  as  children.  In  fact,  some 
families  used  it  as  their  primary  source  of 
water  until  the  1950s,  said  city  clerk  Paula 
Abrams. 

Abrams  said  the  city  has  applied  for  a 
SIO.OOO  grant  to  reconstruct  a  stone  spring 
house  that  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion built  during  the  administration  of 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Bedford  also 
plans  a  public  park  nearby. 

But  despite  these  projects.  Black  acknowl- 
edges that  the  town,  on  U.S.  42.  has  grown 
little  since  Interstate  71  was  built  south  of 
town  to  carry  traffic  between  Louisville  and 
Cincinnati. 

The  interstate,  completed  in  1969,  almost 
bypassed  the  entire  county  and  diverted 
most  of  the  traffic  from  U.S.  42  and  Bedford. 
Long  said  about  the  only  traffic  the  city  sees 
now  are  the  people  traveling  between  Louis- 
ville and  Madison.  Ind..  which  is  across  the 
Ohio  River  from  Trimble  County. 

"When  they  built  the  interstate  to  replace 
U.S.  42.  the  town  receded.  We're  trying  to 
keep  it  alive  instead  of  dying  completely." 
Black  said. 

Bedford  was  never  a  big  town.  In  the  early 
19608.  the  city  depended  on  out-of-town  mo- 
torists to  help  pay  its  bills. 


It  made  national  news  in  1961  when  the 
Louisville  Automobile  Association  began 
warning  drivers  to  avoid  Bedford  because  it 
was  a  speed  trap.  A  national  magazine  also 
carried  a  story  about  72-year-oId  Bedford 
Marshal  Harry  Webster's  penchant  for  catch- 
ing lead-footed  drivers. 

Davis  Venhoff.  chairman  of  Bedford's  board 
of  trustees  at  the  time,  denied  the  city  was 
a  speed  trap  but  said  '•strict  traffic  enforce- 
ment" was  needed  to  balance  the  city's 
S13.000  budget. 

Webster  sometimes  made  up  to  15  traffic 
stops  a  day.  according  to  a  story  in  The  Lou- 
isville Times.  Venhoff  curtailed  the  practice. 
"If  he  gets  to  10  a  day  now.  he  quits.  We 
don't  want  any  more  than  that."  the  article 
quoted  Venhoff. 

Sheriff  Long  said  Webster  "was  a  good 
man.  Do  you  know  in  all  the  years  he  was 
the  town  marshal  we  didn't  have  a  child  run 
over  or  a  kid  killed  by  a  car?" 

Despite  Bedford's  safety  record  during 
those  years,  merchants  complained  that 
travelers  were  bypassing  the  town— and  their 
businesses — to  avoid  the  speed  trap. 

Bedford  used  to  be  a  self-supporting  com- 
munity. People  were  born,  reared  and  then 
made  their  lives  there.  Not  anymore. 

Don  Alexander.  57.  remembers  that  back  in 
the  1940s,  the  town  didn't  have  a  drive-in 
movie  theater;  so  a  group  of  businesses  got 
together  to  solve  the  problem. 

"Every  Friday,  they  showed  free  movies  on 
the  side  of  the  courthouse."  he  said.  Those 
movies  would  draw  between  150  and  200  peo- 
ple driving  everything  from  cars  to  horses 
and  buggies. 

Now.  if  people  in  Bedford  want  to  see  a 
movie,  they  drive  to  Louisville. 

Many  of  the  old  businesses  are  gone.  Some 
of  them  just  closed:  others  were  lost  in  fires 
that  ravaged  the  city's  business  district  sev- 
eral times  over  the  years. 

Bedford's  only  hotel  burned  several  years 
ago.  along  with  drugstores,  furniture  stores 
and  restaurants. 

There  are  few  restaurants  and  only  one 
grocery  store  if  you  discount  gasoline  sta- 
tions that  sell  food.  Shoppers  who  need  more 
than  the  bare  necessities  must  look  else- 
where, including  Louisville  or  Cincinnati. 

"Recently,  three  or  four  ladies  took  off  and 
went  up  to  that  big  mall  in  Minneapolis." 
Black  said.  "We  haven't  done  that  yet.  but  I 
expect  we'll  do  it  this  summer." 

Some  say  Trimble  County  and  Bedford 
need  more  business  and  industry  if  they 
want  to  thrive. 

The  county  doesn't  have  an  active  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  business  and  industry  are 
so  scarce  that  the  state  Cabinet  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  doesn't  even  publish  a 
fact  book  on  the  county,  as  it  does  for  most 
of  Kentucky's  counties. 

"I  assume  it's  because  they  just  don't  have 
much  there."  said  Randy  Johann.  who  works 
for  the  Kentuckiana  Regional  Planning  and 
Development  Agency. 

From  almost  anywhere  in  the  county,  a 
visitor  can  see  the  smoke  and  steam  rising 
from  the  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.'s 
power  plant  on  the  Ohio  River  just  north  of 
Bedford.  The  plant,  which  went  on  line  in 
late  1990.  employs  131  people. 

••If  it  wasn't  for  LG&E.  this  county  would 
really  be  hurting."  Harmon  said. 

Bob  Yowler  runs  one  of  the  town's  busi- 
nesses. Morgan's  Drug  Store.  He  bought  Mor- 
gan's in  1983  when,  after  several  years  with  a 
pharmacy  chain,  he  decided  to  strike  out  on 
his  own. 

Yowler  said  he  tried  the  town  on  for  size 
for  a  short  time,  and  when  he  found  he  liked 


it  there,  he  packed  up  his  family  and  moved 
them  from  Carrollton. 

••You  have  to  get  your  wife  and  kids  to 
agree  first,  but  that  was  pretty  easy.  Bed- 
ford's just  a  nice  little  town." 

One  thing  he  likes  about  Bedford  is  that 
it's  a  tight-knit  community. 

"This  community  is  very  supportive  of  all 
the  local  endeavors."  he  said.  "There  is  a 
very  strong  local  support  of  all  the  busi- 
nesses." 

The  problem,  he  said,  is  that  there  aren't 
enough  local  endeavors.  He  worries  that  the 
best  and  brightest  will  move  away  as  soon  as 
they  graduate  from  high  school. 

••There  just  aren't  any  jobs  here."  he  said. 

While  no  one  believes  that  does  the  town's 
economy  any  good,  some  people  look  at  it  as 
a  blessing. 

••I  guess  that's  the  bittersweet  thing— that 
people  have  to  drive  out  to  find  new  jobs." 
said  Rand,  who  still  works  at  the  insurance 
agency  his  grandfather  started  in  1935  in 
Bedford. 

•'I  don't  know  if  I  would  consider  it  bad  be- 
cause you  don't  have  the  problems  that  you 
would  associate  with  development." 

It's  ironic.  Rand  says,  that  the  thing  that 
makes  people  want  to  stay  is  the  same  thing 
that  pushes  them  away. 

••I  like  the  rural  atmosphere.  I  guess  I 
spent  the  first  20  years  of  my  life  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  out  of  here  and  the  last 
15  figuring  out  how  to  stay." 

Yowler  thinks  there's  a  way  to  preserve 
the  rural  flavor  and  attract  development, 
and  he  said  the  county  is  heading  in  that  di- 
rection. 

••I  think  slowly  but  surely  it's  changing.  If 
we  want  to  develop  and  change  things  so  our 
kids  can  stay  here,  we've  got  to  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  some  things.  I  think  people  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that." 

Population  (1990):  Bedford.  761;  Trimble 
County.  6,090. 

Per  capita  income  (1990):  Trimble.  $14,087 
or  $878  below  the  state  average. 

Jobs  (1991):  Wholesale  and  retail  trade.  88; 
service  occupations  91;  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 218;  contract  and  construction.  36: 
manufacturing.  31;  finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate.  43. 

Big  employers  (1992):  Louisville  Gas  & 
Electric  Co..  131  employees;  Nugent  Sand 
Co.,  22;  A-Square  Co.,  15-20. 

Media:  Newspaper — Trimble  Banner-Demo- 
crat (weekly);  Radio  served  by  stations  in 
Louisville.  Carrollton.  Shelbyville.  Emi- 
nence and  Madison.  Ind.  Television— Insight 
Cable,  plus  reception  from  Louisville.  Cin- 
cinnati. Indianapolis  and  Lexington. 

Transporation:  Highways— U.S.  42.  U.S.  421 
and  Ky.  36  a.^  the  main  roads  through  the 
county.  U.S.  421  provides  easy  access  to 
Interstate  71.  just  south  of  Trimble  County. 
Rail-CSX  Transportation  service  is  available 
seven  miles  away  in  Campbellsburg.  Air- 
Commercial  and  passenger  air  service  is 
available  43  miles  away  at  Standiford  Field 
in  Louisville. 

Education:  Trimble  County  Schools,  1.195 
students,  students  can  also  attend  Carroll 
County  Area  Vocational  Education  Center. 
There  are  no  colleges  or  universities  in 
Trimble  County  but  there  are  colleges,  uni- 
versity and  technical  schools  nearby  in  Lou- 
isville. Frankfort.  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  in 
Hanover  and  Madison.  Ind. 

Topography:  Trimble  County  covers  146 
square  miles  of  gently  rolling  land  between 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  The  Ohio  River 
forms  the  northern  and  western  boundaries 
of  the  county. 

FAMOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

The  old  stone  jail,  which  sits  behind  the 
Trimble     County     Courthouse,     was     built 


around  1850  and  was  used  until  1983.  its  most 
prominent  occupant  was  the  abolitionist 
Delia  Webster,  who  spent  time  there  in  1864. 
Sheriff  Howard  Long  says.  "It  was  built 
when  jails  were  jails,  and  if  you  did  some- 
thing wrong  once,  you  never  wanted  to  do 
anything  wrong  again." 

The  county  was  named  for  Robert  Trimble, 
the  former  state  chief  justice  who  was  apH 
pointed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1826  by 
President  John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  Trimble  County  Courthouse  was  re- 
built in  1953  after  a  fire  the  previous  year 
gutted  the  original  building.  The  walls  were 
torn  down  to  the  top  of  the  first  story  and 
rebuilt  from  there.  Volunteers  and  firemen 
saved  the  county's  records  from  the  flames 
and  stored  them  at  Mrs.  Eugene  Mosley's 
home  across  the  street. 

The  old  cannon  on  the  courthouse  lawn, 
which  serves  as  a  memorial  to  the  county's 
servicemen,  is  pointed  directly  at  the  Bed- 
ford Loan  and  Deposit  Bank.  But  don't  get 
any  ideas:  the  gun  was  rendered  inoperable 
years  ago. 

When  in  Trimble  County,  you  can  read  po- 
etry in  Milton,  get  sage  advice  at  Wises 
Landing  or  even  seek  divine  inspiration  in 
Providence. 

Trimble  County  is  renowned  for  its  or- 
chards particularly  the  peach  trees— that 
line  U.S.  42.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOUIS  NAPOLEON 
SMITH 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  one  of  Arkansas' 
outstanding  citizens,  who.  through  his 
service  has  shown  how  much  can  be  ac- 
complished through  hard  work  and 
compassion. 

Louis  Napoleon  Smith,  a  lifetime 
resident  of  Arkansas,  has  served  for  46 
years  as  president  of  the  Bethel  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church  lay. 
He  has  held  many  positions  in  the 
church:  class  leader,  steward,  trustee, 
secretary  of  the  official  board,  sec- 
retary of  the  steward  board,  member  of 
the  A.C.E.  League  and.  for  the  past  46 
years,  president  of  the  lay  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Smith  has  served  his  church  on 
the  local,  conference,  and  district  lev- 
els in  many  capacities  and  with  great 
distinction.  He  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  his  church  and  community,  and 
today  I  honor  him  for  his  dedication 
and  commend  him  for  his  many  con- 
tributions.* 


C-17  ENGINEERING  COSTS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  provided  with  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Representative  John  Conyers, 
chairman  of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Les  Aspin  concerning  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  inspector  general 
report  on  the  C-17.  Mr.  Conyer's  letter 
is  nothing  short  of  shocking.  I  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  the  letter  be  included  in 
the  Record  as  if  read  in  its  entirety. 
The  letter  follows: 


Committee  on 
goveuinment  operations. 
Washington,  DC.  January  26.  1993. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin. 
Secretary.  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Congratulations  on 
your  appointment  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 
We  will  miss  your  expertise  here  in  the 
House,  but  your  guidance  and  leadership  are 
badly  needed  in  the  Pentagon. 

I  am  sorry  to  start  off  my  first  correspond- 
ence to  you  with  a  monumental  problem,  but 
unfortunately  that  is  the  case.  On  February 
21.  1992.  I  asked  the  Department  of  Defense 
Inspector  General  to  investigate  and  docu- 
ment an  allegation  that  I  had  made  earlier 
as  to  favoritism  and  advantageous  treatment 
of  McDonnell  Douglas  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  report  by  the  Inspector  General 
is  now  in  my  hands. 

For  two  years  I  have  been  asking  Air  Force 
and  Defense  Department  personnel  about 
these  matters.  On  the  one  hand  I  am  out- 
raged by  what  I  see  in  this  report,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  am  saddened  by  what  I  see  as 
the  betrayal  of  the  trust  placed  in  general  of- 
ficers of  the  military  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  procurement  system  is  badly  dam- 
aged. But  more  important,  the  credibility 
and  integrity  of  the  services  has  been  se- 
verely tarnished  by  the  actions  of  these  offi- 
cers. 

The  IG's  report  and  the  investigation  by 
the  Legislation  and  National  Security  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  have  confirmed 
our  allegations.  There  was  a  concerted  plan 
by  the  Pentagon  to  bail  out  its  largest  con- 
tractor. 

The  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
unravelling  a  very  complex  financial  plan 
that  was  simply  designed  to  get  money  to 
the  contractor  and  cover-up  the  massive 
problems,  both  technical  and  financial  that 
were  mushrooming.  This  report  shows  large 
sums  of  money  being  paid  to  the  contractor 
inappropriately,  and  possibly  illegally,  dur- 
ing a  time  when  the  financial  condition  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  was  in  a  critical  state. 
Other  actions  involved  extraordinary  meas- 
ures taken  with  respect  to  contract  "modi- 
fications" and  •'adjustments"  that  were 
clearly  to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpayer 
who.  of  course,  is  picking  up  the  tab  for  this 
fiasco. 

I  will  use  excerpts  from  the  report  itself  as 
often  as  possible  to  ensure  that  we  are  not 
misrepresenting  the  tone  of  the  report. 
McDonnell  Douglas  is  claiming  that  there  is 
information  in  the  report  that  are  either 
trade  secrets,  or  proprietary  and  confidential 
to  the  company.  A  more  realistic  assessment 
is  that  the  information  is  incredibly  embar- 
rassing. While  the  Inspector  General  is  chal- 
lenging this  assertion  by  the  contractor,  I 
will  make  every  effort  not  to  divulge  mate- 
rial that  may  possibly  be  in  that  area.  How- 
ever, the  disclosure  of  public  funds  flowing 
to  the  contractor,  and  the  conduct  of  Air 
Force  leaders,  can  in  no  way  be  claimed  as 
proprietary  information,  and  I  will  not  treat 
it  as  such. 

There  is  one  comment  in  the  Summary  of 
Results  that  I  will  expand  on  later.  It  cuts  to 
the  heart  of  the  acquisition  system  and  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Air  Force  itself. 

••Established  Government  oversight  and  in- 
ternal management  control  processes.  *  *  * 
which  would  have  otherwise  detected  or  pre- 
vented those  actions,  were  impaired  by  Air 
Force  officials.  These  officials  provided  in- 
complete and  misleading  information,  and. 
in   some   cases,    relied   on    intimidation   and 


abuse  of  their  positions  of  responsibility  to  cause 
improper  actions  to  be  taken."  (Elmphasis 
added) 

The  report  states  that: 

"Air  Force  officials  implemented  a  plan  of 
action  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Company  (DAC).  a  part  of 
MDC,  during  August  through  December  1990 
to  ensure  the  contractor  continued  perform- 
ance on  the  C-17  Program." 

The  results  of  these  actions  were  astound- 
ing. The  report  continues: 

"Expedited  Government  payments  were 
made  that  exceeded  appropriate  amounts  by 
$349  million.  Financing  provided  also  ex- 
ceeded the  fair  value  of  undelivered  work  by 
an  additional  $92  million.  Improper  contract- 
ing actions  reduced  contractor  financial  risk 
on  the  C-17  Program  by  $1.6  billion  and  cre- 
ated a  false  appearance  of  success  to  facili- 
tate both  the  contractor  obtaining  financing 
through  commercial  sources  and  issuance  of 
debt  securities,  and  the  Air  Force  securing 
additional  funding  from  Congress." 

"The  improper  actions  substantially  in- 
creased Government  program  risk,  provided 
premature  payments  to  the  contractor,  nega- 
tively impacted  first  aircraft  delivery,  and 
contractually  obligated  the  Government  to 
award  a  subsequent  Lot  III  production  con- 
tract. Award  of  the  Lot  HI  production  con- 
tract was  particularly  important  because  it 
provided  an  additional  source  of  funding  to 
the  contractor,  and  a  further  false  indication 
of  program  success.  These  actions  also  re- 
sulted in  potential  violations  of  statutes  and 
acquisition  regulations." 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  at  this 
very  same  time  period  the  Navy  A-12  pro- 
gram was  also  in  serious  trouble.  It  was  later 
proven  that  there  was  also  deception  and 
misrepresentation  of  facts  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  to  the  Congress  about  the  A- 
12.  That  program  was  cancelled  in  January 
1991  after  $2.6  billion  had  been  spent.  The 
contractors  involved  in  the  A-12  were 
McDonnell  Douglas  and  General  Dynamics. 
In  February  1991.  over  $1.35  billion  owed  back 
to  the  Government  by  McDonnell  I>ouglas 
and  General  Dynamics  was  deferred  indefi- 
nitely by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Al- 
though dividend  payments  have  continu- 
ously been  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  both 
companies,  no  interest  payments  have  ever 
been  collected  on  the  $1.35  billion  debt. 

The  IG  commented  on  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  programs: 

"We  found  numerous  similarities  between 
the  management  of  the  failed  Navy  A-12  Pro- 
gram and  the  Air  Force  C-17  Program  during 
the  fall  of  1990.  The  Navy,  however,  con- 
ducted an  administrative  inquiry  into  the 
management  of  the  A-12  Program  while  the 
Air  Force,  and  in  particular  the  General 
Counsel  [Ann  C.  Peterson),  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Acquisition) 
[John  J.  Welch],  refused  to  do  so." 

The  report  continues  to  document  the 
breakdown  of  the  entire  acquisition  system: 

••The  findings  of  our  review  refiect  the  fail- 
ure and  circumvention  of  management  con- 
trols established  within  the  DoD  acquisition 
system.  Management  controls  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  effective  were  cir- 
cumvented through  abuse  of  authority,  re- 
sulting in  inequitable  treatment  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  contractor.  Air  Force  offi- 
cials, and  in  particular  the  SPD  [System 
Program  Director— Brigadier  General  Mi- 
chael Butchko].  acted  to  create  an  appear- 
ance of  propriety  for  their  actions,  and  plau- 
sible deniability  for  any  accountability  on 
their  part." 

■The  SPD.  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dep- 
uty Comptroller  of  the  Air  Force  Systems 
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Command.  [Brigadier  General  John  M. 
Nauseef]  used  his  rank  and  position  to  direct 
or  influence  a  wide  range  of  Improper  ac- 
tions. He  was  subsequently  praised  for  his 
actions  and  promoted  by  the  Air  Force.  Fur- 
ther, when  the  USD  (A)  [Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition— Mr.  John  Bettl]  and 
the  DoD  Inspector  General  voiced  concerns 
In  the  Spring  of  1991  about  the  actions  of  the 
SPD.  the  Air  Force  summarily  decided  no 
further  review  of  these  matters  was  war- 
ranted. Conversely,  the  DPRO  Commander 
[Defense  Plant  Representative  Office  Com- 
mander— Col.  Kenneth  Tollefson],  an  Air 
Force  Colonel,  acted  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment interest  and  was  criticized  for  not 
being  a  "team  player."  Eventually  he  paid  a 
price  in  future  assignments  determined  by 
the  Air  Force  that,  in  part,  resulted  in  his 
retirement  decision." 

The  criticism  of  the  DPRO  Commander  and 
his  staff  by  the  Program  Office  is  highly  un- 
fortunate, for  they  appear  to  be  the  only 
major  effort  in  the  C-17  Program  to  do  it 
right.  One  document  provided  by  the  DPRO 
cited  within  the  report  described  a  Septem- 
ber 29.  1990  meeting  as: 

••••»*  yfg  needed  to  get  money  to  McDon- 
nell Douglas  in  order  to  save  the  program. 
That  was  the  focus  of  Gen.  Butchko's  efforts. 
We  [the  DPRO)  were  supposed  to  save  the 
program  by  giving  McDonnell  Douglas  the 
money  they  thought  they  deserved  to  con- 
tinue the  program  *  *  *.  The  focus  was  to  get 
cash  and  when  regulations  were  brought  up 
that  prevented  us  from  doing  that,  then  the 
focus  became  how  can  we  get  around  the  reg- 
ulation or  get  a  waiver  to  the  regulation.'" 

The  deception  regarding  this  program  goes 
farther  then  just  Air  Force  officials: 

"We  consider  the  actions  of  BG  Butchko, 
BG  Nauseef.  and  Mrs.  Druyun  [Principal  As- 
sistant Deputy  Chief  to  Staff,  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command]  Inappropriate.  They  acted 
in  concert  to  influence  the  DPRO  to  make 
progress  payments  based  on  financial  need 
*  *  *.  The  actions  of  those  Air  Force  officials 
temporarily  masked  the  actual  financial 
condition  of  the  contractor  by  permitting 
the  contractor  to  defer  recognition  of  a  loss 
on  the  contract  and  retain  excess  unliqui- 
dated progress  payments  to  which  the  con- 
tractor was  not  entitled  and  which  should 
have  been  recouped  *  *  *.  Further,  the  ac- 
tions, when  considered  together  with  modify- 
ing the  2108  contract  on  September  24,  1990  to 
establish  a  delivery  schedule  known  to  be 
unachievable  *  *  *  intentionally  created  an 
illusion  of  contractor  stability  and  program 
success.  Subsequently,  on  October  23,  1990. 
the  DAC  (Douglas  Aircraft  Company)  re- 
ported as  part  of  the  third  quarter  1990  finan- 
cial results,  that  it  expected  to  complete  the 
contract  without  Incurring  a  loss  *  *  *  rath- 
er than  behind  schedule  and  above  celling 
price. 

We  intend  that  this  matter  be  referred  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  for 
Investigation. 

In  the  hearing  held  by  the  Legislation  and 
National  Security  Subcommittee  in  May 
1992.  it  was  alleged  that  on  October  2,  1990. 
there  was  a  demand  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  for  approxi- 
mately $500  million,  or  he  would  shut  down 
the  C-17  program.  The  DPRO  commander 
testified  that  there  was  a  commitment  made 
to  provide  certain  funds.  The  report  address- 
es that  situation  as  follows: 

"According  to  three  DPRO  representatives 
at  the  briefrng  on  October  4.  1990,  BG 
Butchko  stated  that  the  Air  Force  had 
•promised'  the  contractor  $300  million  in  the 
month  of  Oct.  1990  *  *  *  payments  on  order  of 
$300  million  in  October  were  not  possible." 


The  contractor  and  the  Air  Force  went  to 
great  lengths  to  come  up  with  schemes  that 
would  try  to  cover  or  justify  their  actions. 
One  of  the  more  original  was  the  Monthly 
Estimate  to  Complete  or  "METTC"  system. 
This  was  invented  to  draw  attention  away 
from  the  negative  historical  Information  and 
try  to  focus  on  current  performance. 

This  contractor  proposal,  approved  by  the 
Air  Force,  would  use  a  measurement  tech- 
nique for  a  period  as  short  as  a  month. 

"As  such,  it  provided  no  real  basis  for  per- 
formance measurement  and  was  merely  a 
spending  plan.  To  achieve  adequate  cost  and 
schedule  performance  measurement,  per- 
formance must  be  compared  to  the  contract 
performance  measurement  baseline." 

We  believe  that  the  contractor,  with  Air 
Force  approval,  devised  the  'METTC'  approach 
as  a  subterfuge  •  *  *.  The  METC  technique 
was  developed  by  the  contractor  at  signifi- 
cant cost,  with  one  estimate  as  high  as  $1 
million." 

"We  believe  BG  Nauseef  and  BG  Butchko 
understood  fully  that  the  METC  process  was 
flawed;  however,  they  intended  to  use  it  to 
achieve  their  objective  of  increasing  contrac- 
tor cash  now." 

As  the  report  states,  the  briefing  given  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Nauseef  and  the  Air  Force  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
on  October  16,  1990  were  collectively  an  at- 
tempt to  defer  reduction  of  any  progress  p>ay- 
ments  until  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  report  provides  further  that: 

"We  believe  that  the  PEO  (Program  Execu- 
tive Officer — Maj.  Gen.  Barry),  who  has  over- 
all cognizance  for  the  C-17  Program,  should 
have  demanded  that  the  SPD  curtail  his  ef- 
forts to  create  a  false  appearance  of  success 
toward  achieving  the  contractor  EAC  (Esti- 
mate at  Completion)  *  *  *.  As  a  result,  the 
contractor  would  have  been  paid  the  full 
amount  of  progress  payments  requested 
starting  with  the  November  1.  1990  payment 
request,  which  included  FSED  (Full  Scale 
Engineering  Development)  costs  for  which 
funds  were  previously  not  available  to  make 
payment." 

This  attempt  by  the  Air  Force  and  Douglas 
Aircraft  Company  also  affected  subsequent 
production  lots.  At  the  May  1992  hearing 
held  by  this  subcommittee,  we  asked  numer- 
ous questions  about  Lot  III  and  Lot  IV  pro- 
duction contracts.  The  report  shows  that 
these  contracts  are  clearly  tainted: 

"Agreement  on  the  award  of  the  Lot  III 
contract  would  benefit  the  contractor  by 
making  additional  funding  available  since 
long-lead  funding  was  nearly  exhausted, 
while  providing  another  contract  to  shift  en- 
gineering costs  to  as  a  result  of  the  account- 
ing practice  change." 

"IVe  believe  the  contractor  reported  the  un- 
derstated EAC  as  of  September  29.  1990  in  order 
to  defer  recognizing  a  loss  on  the  2108  contract 
in  the  company's  third  quarter  financial  re- 
ports, which  recognized  the  2108  contract  as  at 
or  near  break  even  after  consideration  of  $125 
million  in  claims  yet  to  be  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment *  *  *.  The  deferral  of  loss  recognition 
was  particularly  important  to  the  contractor  at 
this  point  because  of  the  registration  statement 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion on  August  1.  1990  in  order  to  obtain  addi- 
tional long  term  financing."  (Emphasis  added) 

The  deception  and  manipulation  by  the 
senior  officials  in  this  matter  Is  bad  enough, 
but  unfortunately  it  went  even  further: 

"During  his  visit  to  the  DPRO.  BG  Nauseef 
was  viewed  by  DPRO  personnel  as  using  de- 
fine intimidation'  to  encourage  the  DPRO  to 
be  a  team  player'  and  agree  to  the  use  of  al- 
ternative means  to  measure  contractor  per- 


formance, specifically  the  'METC  technique. 
One  DPRO  official  provided  the  following  de- 
scription of  how  BG  Nauseef  handled  opposi- 
tion to  the  'METC  technique  by  the  DPRO 
Deputy  Commander,  an  Air  Force  lieutenant 
colonel: 

■I  do  remember  General  Nauseef  saying, 
look,  if  you're  not  going  to  be  a  team  player. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  then  just  get  out  of 
here.  You  don't  need  to  be  in  this  meeting  If 
you're  not  going  to  be  a  team  player.  It  got 
a  little  tough."  " 

Such  conduct  by  senior  officers  is  deplor- 
able. The  Defense  Plant  Representative,  a 
colonel,  stood  up  to  the  generals  involved 
and  was  rewarded  by  being  reassigned  or 
being  retired. 

"One  DPRO  official  commented  that  BG 
Butchko  and  BG  Nauseef  supported  the 
"METC  technique  solely  because  it  sup- 
ported their  objective  of  providing  cash  flow 
to  the  contractor,  and  if  someone  did  not 
support  the  use  of  'MEH'C,'  they  were  not  a 
team  player." 

"The  issue  became  not  what  EAC  was  suf)- 
portable  based  on  contractor  progress,  but 
rather  what  EAC  would  yield  a  particular 
payment  to  the  contractor  *  *  *.  The  persist- 
ence of  BG  Butchko  and  BG  Nauseef  directly 
Influenced  the  resulting  determination.  For 
comparative  purposes,  had  a  $7.2  billion  EAC 
been  used,  the  contractor  would  have  re- 
ceived $7.4  million  instead  of  $59.2  million." 
•We  believe  that  the  use  of  the  $7.1  billion 
EAC  rather  than  the  higher  EAC  rec- 
ommended by  the  EAC  review  team  was  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  actions  of  BG  Butchko  and 
BG  Nauseef.  We  calculated  for  comparative 
purposes  that  implementation  of  the  higher 
EAC  *  *  *  would  have  resulted  in  a  payment 
of  only  about  $18.4  million  instead  of  the  ap- 
proximate $143.6  million  actually  paid  *  *  *. 
The  difference  of  over  $125  million  is  signifi- 
cant when  viewed  In  comparison  to  the  MDC 
financial  statements  as  of  December  31,  1990. 
which  reflect  a  total  cash  balance  of  $226 
million." 

Not  only  did  all  of  these  other  methods 
provide  cash  to  the  contractor,  but  the  Air 
Force  also  paid  more  frequently  than  al- 
lowed, resulting  in  the  contractor  receiving 
an  extra  progress  payment  before  the  end  of 
1990.  also  the  company's  fiscal  year  end.  As 
the  report  states: 

"*  *  *  Air  Force  officials  with  no  authority 
for  administration  of  progress  payments 
were  working  'deals'  with  the  contractor 
concerning  what  EAC  would  be  used  for 
progress  payment  purposes." 

In  addition  elaborate  steps  were  taken  to 
ensure  overruns  were  not  paid  for  by  the  con- 
tractor, as  they  should  be  in  a  fixed  price 
contract. 

"At  least  $172  million,  including  $13  mil- 
lion for  production  of  Lot  III,  that  had  been 
charged  to  the  development  portion  of  the 
contract  from  December  1988  to  September 
1990  was  reallocated  to  production  effort 
*  *  *.  In  essence,  only  the  overrun  on  FSED 
was  shifted  to  production.  *  *  *" 

"As  of  October  1990.  the  amount  reallo- 
cated had  Increased  to  $184.5  million,  includ- 
ing $14.9  million  and  $.5  million  for  long-lead 
requirements  for  Lot  III  and  IV  respectively. 
In  July  1991.  the  long-lead  requirements  and 
corresponding  contract  prices  were  moved  to 
a  new  production  contract." 

The  action  here  that  Is  so  outrageous  is 
that  the  contractor  had  exhausted  the  devel- 
opment funds  and  therefore  was  responsible 
for  payment  of  any  further  costs.  What  hap- 
pened is  that  these  Senior  Air  Force  officials 
took  it  upon  themselves  to  transfer  that 
shortage   of  funds   to   the   taxpayer  rather 
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than  the  contractor.  That  action  Is  inexcus- 
able. As  before,  it  didn't  stop  there. 

"We  believe  the  October  1990  transition 
proposal  for  sustaining  engineering  costs 
from  development  to  production  lots  and  Air 
Force  approval  were  only  part  of  a  far  more 
reaching  plan  to  circumvent  internal  con- 
trols and  provide  funding  to  the  contractor 
*  *  *.  Therefore,  the  chain  of  events  was  an 
attempt  to  postpone  implementation  of  a 
substantially  higher  EAC  until  after  tne  Lot 
III  contract  award,  which  was  projected  for 
December  1990. 

"After  contract  award,  the  SPO  could  use 
an  EAC  computed  in  October  1990  or  later 
that  reflected  the  transition  of  sustaining 
engineering  costs  from  development  to  pro- 
duction and  request  additional  funding  based 
on  'cost  growth.'  That  course  of  action  would 
open  the  use  of  expired  appropriations  to 
fund  the  cost  growth  on  Lot  III  that  was  al- 
ready known  to  exist  prior  to  the  planned 
contract  award  and  would  not  require  con- 
gressional approval  because  of  'cost 
growth.' " 

By  now  you  have  the  focus  of  the  report. 

I  ask  that  you  suspend  this  program  now. 
if  only  to  find  out  the  true  status  of  both  the 
contracts  and  the  aircraft  structure.  We  will 
call  for  the  immediate  investigation  of  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  by  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  into  the  fi- 
nancial reporting  on  this  program. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Justice  Department 
to  reopen  the  criminal  investigation  into  the 
C-17  program.  When  the  Inspector  General 
was  asked  during  the  May  13.  1992  hearing 
before  my  Subcommittee  If  the  Air  Force 
had  hindered  the  criminal  investigation,  he 
stated: 

...  *  *  Well,  in  effect  that  got  us  into  a  sit- 
uation where  we  didn't  have  a  victim.  You 
can't  have  a  crime  without  a  victim  or  when 
there  is  a  willing  victim." 

The  Air  Force  refused  to  take  exception  to 
the  deficiencies  In  the  wings  that  were  being 
discovered  by  the  Defense  Criminal  Inves- 
tigative Service  and  the  FBI.  Instead,  they 
were  very  willing  to  accept  whatever  the 
contractor  gave  them.  Remember,  this  is  the 
same  group  of  people  running  this  program 
as  is  identified  in  the  report. 

Finally.  I  will  ask  for  the  prosecution  of 
any  individual  Involved  in  any  criminal  act 
in  dealing  with  this  program.  I  will  also  ask 
that  you  take  appropriate  measures  to  en- 
sure that  any  wrongdoing  is  severely  pun- 
ished by  those  involved.  The  message  must 
be  clear  that  this  conduct  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. No  program  is  so  valuable  as  to  be 
above  the  law,  and  no  program  is  worth  pay- 
ing for  with  the  integrity  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Sincerely. 

John  Con  vers,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

There  is  little  I  can  add.  The  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  the 
DOD  IG  have  done  a  magnificent  job  of 
revealing  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Air  Force  to  bail  out  the  con- 
tractor. For  me,  the  real  cjuestion  is, 
what  has  transpired  since  December 
1990?  How  many  more  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  taxpayer  dollars  have  been 
shoveled  into  the  coffers  of  a  contrac- 
tor that  has  established  a  new  standard 
of  ineptitude? 

The  public  release  of  the  IG's  report 
has  been  held  up  by  a  disagreement 
over  contractor-sensitive  information. 
This  happened  before.  The  IG's  report, 


"Audit  of  Contractor  Accounting  Prac- 
tice Changes  for  C-17  Engineering 
Costs."  was  initially  scrubbed  to  pro- 
tect proprietary  information.  As  it 
happens,  that  information  was  eventu- 
ally revealed  to  be  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Air  Force  to  bail  out  the  contrac- 
tor. I  need  not  speculate  as  to  what  is 
happening  this  time.« 


THE  ARREST  AND  DETENTION  OF 
THE  TIRASPOL  SIX 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
flagrant  disregard  for  human  rights 
and  international  law  that  continues 
to  devastate  the  former  Yugoslavia  has 
rightfully  commanded  the  attention 
and  outrage  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public.  Trag- 
ically, however,  contempt  for  human 
rights  is  not  unique  to  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  Indeed,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe — Helsinki  Commission — 
an  independent  agency  mandated  to 
monitor  and  encourage  compliance 
with  the  Helsinki  accords,  I  fear  that 
the  situation  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
is  unique  only  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  conflict  has  escalated  to  all-out 
war.  Elsewhere  in  the  CSCE  region, 
similar  patterns  of  violence  simmer 
and  erupt,  and  are  often  exploited  by 
elements  of  an  old  elite  unwilling  to 
relinquish  power. 

One  CSCE  state  recently  menaced  by 
confrontation  is  the  Republic  of 
Moldova.  While  most  of  Moldova  is  lo- 
cated between  the  Prut  River  on  the 
west  and  the  Dniestr  River  on  the  east, 
a  small  sliver  of  Moldova  occupies  part 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Dniestr.  Assert- 
ing that  their  human  rights  were  being 
violated  and  claiming  to  fear  reunifica- 
tion with  Romania,  the  primarily  Rus- 
sian and  former  Communist  political 
leadership  of  the  left  bank  region  pro- 
claimed a  "Dniestr  Republic"  and  se- 
ceded from  Moldova  in  early  1991. 
Armed  clashes  between  Moldovan  secu- 
rity forces  and  Transdniestrian  "Re- 
publican Guards"  broke  out  in  Novem- 
ber 1991.  The  latter  were  joined  by 
units  of  the  Russian  14th  Army  sta- 
tioned in  the  Transdniestria  region  and 
Cossack  volunteers  from  Ukraine  and 
Russia.  The  conflict  reached  its  most 
serious  level  in  June  1992.  when  fight- 
ing took  an  estimated  1.000  lives,  left 
approximately  5,000  wounded,  and 
forced  some  100.000  people  from  their 
homes. 

The  administration  of  Moldovan 
President  Mircea  Snegur,  overwhelmed 
by  the  fire  power  posed  against  it,  and 
with  the  world's  attention  con- 
centrated elsewhere  in  Europe,  has 
been  forced  to  accept  a  Russian  govern- 
ment-orchestrated truce  that  theoreti- 
cally retains  the  left  bank  as  part  of 
Moldova,  but  with  the  Dniestr  Republic 
intact. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
alert  my  colleagues  to  the  fate  of  six 


citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Moldova: 
Hie  Ilascu,  Alexandru  Lesco,  Andrei 
Ivan  toe,  Viaceslav  Garbuz,  Tudor 
Petrov,  and  Petru  Godiac.  These  men 
are  currently  in  prison,  awaiting  trial 
for  the  murders  last  spring  of  two  local 
officials  in  the  separatist  Dniestr  Re- 
public. While  not  wishing  to  prejudge 
any  legal  proceeding,  I  believe  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  case  and 
the  treatment  of  the  detained  men 
merit  careful  scrutiny  from  the  human 
rights  community  worldwide.  For  this 
reason,  Helsinki  Conunission  Co-Chair- 
man  Steny  Hoyer  and  I  sent  a  cable  to 
the  general  procurer  in  Tiraspol,  Boris 
Luchik,  last  December,  urging  humane 
treatment  for  the  prisoners  and  imme- 
diate access  by  representatives  of 
international  organizations. 

In  January  1993,  after  receiving  re- 
ports of  serious  human  rights  abuses 
being  committed  against  the  arrested 
individuals,  a  joint  team  of  representa- 
tives from  the  International  Human 
Rights  Law  Group  and  the  Romanian 
Helsinki  Committee  traveled  to 
Chisinau  and  Tiraspol  to  make  inquir- 
ies regarding  the  arrest  and  to  visit  the 
men  at  the  site  of  their  detention  in 
Tiraspol.  While  their  efforts  to  visit 
the  detainees  were  frustrated  by  the  de 
facto  authorities  in  Tiraspol,  the  fact- 
finding team  was  able  to  conduct  a 
number  of  interviews  including:  Vasile 
Sturza,  the  adjunct  public  prosecutor 
for  the  Republic  of  Moldova;  Alexandru 
Arsenti,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  and  National  Re- 
lations of  the  Moldovan  Parliament; 
Urie  Rosea,  first  vice  president  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Popular  Front; 
Stefan  Uritu,  one  of  those  arrested 
with  the  Tiraspol  Six  and  subsequently 
released;  and  several  of  the  detainees' 
wives.  The  representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Human  Rights  Law  Group 
also  met  with  Boris  Luchik,  the  chief 
prosecutor  of  the  de  facto  government, 
and  with  lawyers  defending  the  detain- 
ees. 

The  conclusions  of  the  joint  fact- 
finding mission  were  the  following: 

Although  the  legal  status  of  the  so- 
called  Dniestr  Republic  is  unclear,  it  is 
purporting  to  invoke  the  rule  of  law, 
charging  the  Tiraspol  Six  under  the 
Moldovan  criminal  code.  The  actions  of 
the  de  facto  authorities  should  there- 
fore be  judged  according  to  the  inter- 
national standards  of  human  rights; 

The  Tiraspol  Six  have  been  subjected 
to  cruel  psychological  and  physical 
abuse,  including  simulated  executions 
and  beatings; 

The  de  facto  authorities  have  limited 
the  access  of  the  Tiraspol  Six  to  their 
lawyers,  interfered  with  communica- 
tion between  lawyer  and  client,  and 
used  coercive  methods  of  interroga- 
tion; 

The  conditions  of  the  Tiraspol  Six  re- 
portedly are  abysmal,  far  below  the 
international  norms,  and  family  visits 
have  been  unduly  restricted; 
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The  case  against  the  Tiraspol  Six  ap- 
pears to  rely  heavily  on  coerced  confes- 
sions: 

The  families  of  those  detained  have 
been  forced  to  flee  a  hostile  environ- 
ment encouraged  by  the  de  facto  au- 
thorities who  have  fostered  the  impres- 
sion that  the  guilt  of  the  Tiraspol  Six 
is  foreordained. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission, I  once  again  urge  the  authori- 
ties in  Tiraspol  to  demonstrate  their 
respect  for  international  law  by  ensur- 
ing humane  treatment  for  these  detain- 
ees, including  immediate  access  by  rep- 
resentatives of  international  organiza- 
tions. The  Helsinki  Commission  will 
continue  to  follow  this  case  with  atten- 
tion and  concern,  and  I  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same.* 


THE  RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  rule  XXVI(2)  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  submit  the  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  103d  Congress, 
and  I  ask  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  rules  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  follow: 

ARMED  Services  CoMMrrxEE  Rules  of 
Procedure 

(Adopted  February  23.  1993) 

1.  Regular  Meeting  Day  and  Time.  The  re^- 
lar  meetinff  day  of  the  committee  shall  be 
each  Thursday  at  10:00  a.m..  unless  the  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman  directs  otherwise. 

2.  Additional  Meetings.  The  chairman  may 
call  such  additional  meetings  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

3.  Special  Meetings.  Special  meetings  of  the 
committee  may  be  called  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  3  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Open  Meetings.  Each  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  includ- 
ing meetings  to  conduct  hearings,  shall  be 
open  to  the  public,  except  that  a  meeting  or 
series  of  meetings  by  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  thereof  on  the  same  subject 
for  a  period  of  no  more  than  fourteen  (14) 
calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the  public  on 
a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go  into 
closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether  the 
matters  enumerated  below  in  clauses  la) 
through  (f)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed,  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings- 
la)  Will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 

kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States: 

(b)  Will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure: 

(c)  Will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
a  crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt   or  obloquy   or   will   represent   a 


clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

(d)  Will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  Inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement: 

(e)  Will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

(1)  An  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees:  or 

(2)  The  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person:  or 

(f)  May  divulge  matters  required  to  be  kept 
confidential  under  other  provisions  of  law  or 
Government  regulations. 

5.  Presiding  Officer.  The  chairman  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  and  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee except  that  in  his  absence  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  present  at  the  meeting 
or  hearing  shall  preside  unless  by  majority 
vote  the  committee  provides  otherwise. 

6.  Quorum,  (a)  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  required  to  be  actually 
present  to  report  a  matter  or  measure  from 
the  committee. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (c).  and  other  than  for  the  conduct  of 
hearings,  seven  members  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  such  business  as  may  be  considered 
by  the  committee. 

(c)  Three  members  of  the  committee,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  member  of  the  minority 
party,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  sworn  testimony,  unless  oth- 
erwise ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  fUll  com- 
mittee. 

(d)  Proxy  votes  may  not  be  considered  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  quorum. 

7.  Proxy  Voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before  the 
committee.  The  vote  by  proxy  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  may  be  counted  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  any  measure  or  matter 
to  the  Senate  if  the  absent  member  casting 
such  vote  has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on 
which  he  is  being  recorded  and  has  affirma- 
tively requested  that  he  be  so  recorded. 

8.  Announcement  of  Votes.  The  results  of  all 
rollcall  votes  taken  in  any  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  any  measure,  or  amendment 
thereto,  shall  be  announced  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  unless  previously  announced  by 
the  committee.  The  announcement  shall  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
and  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such 
measure  and  amendment  by  each  member  of 
the  committee  who  was  present  at  such 
meeting.  The  chairman  may  hold  open  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  any  measure  or  matter  which  is 
before  the  committee  until  .lo  later  than 
midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  committee 
votes  on  such  measure  or  matter. 

9.  Subpoenas.  Subpoenas  for  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  for  the  production  of  memo- 
randa, documents,  records,  and  the  like  may 
be  issued  by  the  chairman  or  any  other  mem- 
ber designated  by  him,  but  only  when  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  The  subpoena  shall  briefiy  state 
the  matter  to  which  the  witness  is  expected 
to  testify  or  the  documents  to  be  produced. 

10.  Hearings,  (a)  Public  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 


of  any  hearing  to  be  held  by  the  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  at  least  1  week 
in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  determines  that 
good  cause  exists  for  beginning  such  hear- 
ings at  an  earlier  time. 

(b)  Hearings  may  be  initiated  only  by  the 
specified  authorization  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee. 

(c)  Hearings  shall  be  held  only  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unless  specifically  author- 
ized to  be  held  elsewhere  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  conduct- 
ing such  hearings. 

(d)  Witnesses  appearing  before  the  commit- 
tee shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
a  written  statement  of  his  proposed  testi- 
mony at  least  24  hours  not  including  week- 
ends or  holidays  prior  to  a  hearing  at  which 
he  is  to  appear  unless  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  determines  that 
there  is  good  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  wit- 
ness to  file  such  a  statement. 

(e)  Confidential  testimony  taken  or  con- 
fidential material  presented  in  a  closed  hear- 
ing of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  or 
any  report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  hearing 
shall  not  be  made  public  in  whole  or  in  part 
or  by  way  of  summary  unless  authorized  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee. 

(f)  Any  witness  summoned  to  give  testi- 
mony or  evidence  at  a  public  or  closed  hear- 
ing of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  may 
be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own  choos- 
ing who  shall  be  permitted  at  all  times  dur- 
ing such  hearing  to  advise  such  witness  of 
his  legal  rights. 

(g)  Witnesses  providing  unsworn  testimony 
to  the  committee  may  be  given  a  transcript 
of  such  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  making 
minor  grammatical  corrections.  Such  wit- 
nesses will  not,  however,  be  permitted  to 
alter  the  substance  of  their  testimony.  Any 
question  involving  such  corrections  shall  be 
decided  by  the  chairman. 

11.  Nominations.  Unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  committee,  nominations  referred  to 
the  committee  shall  be  held  for  at  least 
seven  (7)  days  before  being  voted  on  by  the 
committee.  Each  member  of  the  committee 
shall  be  furnished  a  copy  of  all  nominations 
referred  to  the  committee. 

12.  Real  Property  Transactions.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  proposals  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  submitted 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2662  and  with  a  copy  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  submitted 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  App.  2285.  regarding  the 
proposed  acquisition  or  disposition  of  prop- 
erty of  an  estimated  price  or  rental  of  more 
than  $50,000.  Any  member  of  the  committee 
objecting  to  or  requesting  information  on  a 
proposed  acquisition  or  disposal  shall  com- 
municate his  objection  or  request  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  within  thirty  (30) 
days  from  the  date  of  submission. 

13.  Legislative  Calendar,  (a)  The  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  keep  a  printed  calendar  for 
the  information  of  each  committee  member 
showing  the  bills  introduced  and  referred  to 
the  committee  and  the  status  of  such  bills. 
Such  calendar  shall  be  revised  from  time  to 
time  to  show  pertinent  changes  in  such  bills, 
the  current  status  thereof,  and  new  bills  in- 
troduced and  referred  to  the  committee.  A 
copy  of  each  new  revision  shall  be  furnished 
to  each  member  of  the  committee. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  to  the  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 


14.  Except  as  otherwise  specified  herein, 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  gov- 
ern the  actions  of  the  committee.  Each  sub- 
committee of  the  committee  is  part  of  the 
committee,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  the 
committee's  rules  so  far  as  applicable. 

15.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Subcommittees.  Each 
subcommittee  is  authorized  to  meet,  hold 
hearings,  receive  evidence,  and  report  to  the 
full  committee  on  all  matters  referred  to  it. 
Subcommittee  chairmen  shall  set  dates  for 
hearings  and  meetings  of  their  respective 
subcommittee  after  consultation  with  the 
chairman  and  other  subcommittee  chairmen 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  full  committee  and  sub- 
committee meetings  or  hearings  whenever 
possible.* 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUS- 
ING, AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that,  pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  adopted  on  January  21, 
1993,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Committee  on 

Banking,  Houslng,  and  Urban  affairs 

(Adopted  in  executive  session.  January  21, 

1993) 

RULE  1.- REGULAR  MEETING  DATE  FOR 
COMMITTEE 

The  regular  meeting  day  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  transact  its  business  shall  be  the  last 
Tuesday  in  each  month  that  the  Senate  is  in 
Session;  except  that  if  the  Committee  has 
met  at  any  time  during  the  month  prior  to 
the  last  Tuesday  of  the  month,  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Committee  may  be  canceled 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman. 

RULE  2.— COMMfTTEE 

(a)  Investigations. — No  investigation  shall 
be  initiated  by  the  Committee  unless  the 
Senate,  or  the  full  Committee,  or  the  Chair- 
man and  Ranking  Minority  member  has  spe- 
cifically authorized  such  investigation. 

(b)  Hearings.— tio  hearing  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  scheduled  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia except  by  agreement  between  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Confidential  testimony.— }io  confidential 
testimony  taken  or  confidential  material 
presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the 
Committee  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  executive  session  shall  be  made  pub- 
lic either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  way  of  sum- 
mary, unless  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  or  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(d)  Interrogation  of  witnesses. — Committee 
interrogation  of  a  witness  shall  be  conducted 
only  by  members  of  the  Committee  or  such 
professional  staff  as  is  authorized  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee. 

(e)  Prior  notice  of  markup  sessions. — No  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee 
for  marking  up  any  measure  shall  be  held 
unless  (1)  each  member  of  the  Committee  or 
the  Subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  has 
been  notified  in  writing  of  the  date,  time, 
and  place  of  such  session  and  has  been  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  the  measure  to  be  consid- 


ered at  least  3  business  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  session,  or  (2)  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee determines  that  exigent  circumstances 
exist  requiring  that  the  session  be  held  soon- 
er. 

(f)  Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amendments.— 
It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  Committee  or 
a  Subcommittee  to  consider  any  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  proposed  to  any  measure 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  unless  (1)  fifty  written  copies 
of  such  amendment  have  been  delivered  to 
the  office  of  the  Committee  at  least  2  busi- 
ness days  prior  to  the  meeting  •  *  *  This 
subsection  may  be  waived  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee voting,  or  by  agreement  of  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member. 
This  subsection  shall  apply  only  when  at 
least  3  business  days  written  notice  of  a  ses- 
sion to  mark  up  a  measure  is  required  to  be 
given  under  subsection  (3)  of  this  rule. 

(g)  Cordon  ru/e.— Whenever  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  repealing  or  amending  any  stat- 
ute or  part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee,  from  initial  consid- 
eration in  hearings  through  final  consider- 
ation, the  Clerk  shall  place  before  each 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
a  print  of  the  statute  or  the  part  or  section 
thereof  to  be  amended  or  repealed  showing 
by  stricken-through  type,  the  part  or  parts 
to  be  omitted,  and  in  italics,  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  added.  In  addition,  whenever  a 
member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
offers  an  amendment  to  a  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion under  consideration,  those  amendments 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee in  a  like  form,  showing  by  typo- 
graphical devices  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  on  existing  law.  The  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  may  be  waived 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  chairman,  it  is  necessary  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee. 

RULE  3.— SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  Authorization  for.—K  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  may  be  authorized  only  by 
the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Membership.— iio  member  may  be  a 
member  of  more  than  three  Subcommittees 
and  no  member  may  chair  more  than  one 
Subcommittee.  No  member  will  receive  as- 
signment to  a  second  Subcommittee  until.  In 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  chosen  assignments  to  one  Sub- 
committee, and  no  member  shall  receive  as- 
signment to  a  third  Subcommittee  until,  in 
order  of  seniority,  all  members  have  chosen 
assignments  to  two  Subcommittees. 

(c)  Investigations.— tio  investigation  shall 
be  initiated  by  a  Subcommittee  unless  the 
Senate  or  the  full  committee  has  specifically 
authorized  such  investigation. 

(d)  Hearings.— No  hearing  of  a  Subcommit- 
tee shall  be  scheduled  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  prior  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  and  then  only  by  agreement 
between  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Subcommittee. 

(e)  Confidential  testimony.— No  confidential 
testimony  taken  or  confidential  materia! 
presented  at  an  executive  session  of  the  Sub- 
committee or  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  such  executive  session  shall  be  made  pub- 
lic, either  in  whole  or  in  part  or  by  way  of 
summary,  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee, or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 


(f)  Interrogation  of  witnesses. — Subcommit- 
tee interrogation  of  a  witness  shall  be  con- 
ducted only  by  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee or  such  professional  staff  as  is  authorized 
by  the  Chairman  or  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee. 

(g)  Special  meetings.— U  at  least  three  mem- 
bers of  a  Subcommittee  desire  that  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  be  called  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  those 
members  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mittee their  written  request  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  for  that  special 
meeting.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  the 
request,  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  filing  of  the  request.  If,  within  3  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  does  not  call 
the  requested  special  meeting,  to  be  held 
within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  may  file  in  the  offices  of  the 
Committee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  will  be 
held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour  of  that 
special  meeting.  The  Subcommittee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Committee  shall  notify  all  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  that  such  special  meeting 
will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its  date  and 
hour.  If  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
is  not  present  at  any  regular  or  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Subcommittee,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  party  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that  meet- 
ing. 

(h)  Voting.— tio  measure  or  matter  shall  be 
recommended  from  a  Subcommittee  to  the 
Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  Sub- 
committee are  actually  present.  The  vote  of 
the  Subcommittee  to  recommend  a  measure 
or  matter  of  the  Committee  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  voting.  On  Subcommittee 
matters  other  than  a  vote  to  recommend  a 
measure  or  matter  to  the  Committee  no 
record  vote  shall  be  taken  unless  a  majority 
of  the  Subcommittee  is  actually  present. 
Any  absent  member  of  a  Subcommittee  may 
affirmatively  request  that  his  or  her  vote  to 
recommend  a  measure  or  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee or  his  vote  on  any  such  other  matters 
on  which  a  record  vote  is  taken,  be  cast  by 
proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  in  writing  and 
shall  be  sufficiently  clear  to  identify  the 
subject  matter  and  to  inform  the  Sub- 
committee as  to  how  the  member  wishes  his 
or  her  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee any  time  before  the  record  vote 
on  the  measure  or  matter  concerned  is 
taken,  the  member  may  withdraw  a  proxy 
previously  given.  All  proxies  shall  be  kept  in 
the  files  of  the  Committee. 

RULE  4.— WITNESSES 

(a)  Filing  of  statements.— Any  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee (including  any  witness  represent- 
ing a  Government  agency)  must  file  with  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  (24  hours  pre- 
ceding his  or  her  appearance)  120  copies  of 
his  statement  to  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee, and  the  statement  must  include 
a  brief  summary  of  the  testimony.  In  the 
event  that  the  witness  fails  to  file  a  written 
statement  and  brief  summary  in  accordance 
with  this  rule,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  has  the  discretion  to 
deny  the  witness  the  privilege  of  testifying 
before  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  until 
the  witness  has  properly  complied  with  the 
rule. 
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(b)  Length  of  statements.— V/rittea  state- 
ments properly  filed  with  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  may  be  as  lengthy  as  the  wit- 
ness desires  and  may  contain  such  docu- 
ments or  other  addenda  as  the  witness  feels 
is  necessary  to  present  properly  his  or  her 
views  to  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee. 
The  brief  summary  Included  in  the  state- 
ment must  be  no  more  than  3  pages  long.  It 
shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  as 
to  what  portion  of  the  documents  presented 
to  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall  be 
published  in  the  printed  transcript  of  the 
hearings. 

(c)  Ten-minute  duration.— On,l  statements 
of  witnesses  shall  be  based  upon  their  filed 
statements  but  shall  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes duration.  This  period  may  be  limited  or 
extended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman 
presiding  at  the  hearings. 

(d)  Subpoena  of  witnesses.— V/itnesaes  may 
be  subpoenaed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  a  Subcommittee  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  or  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee. 

(e)  Counsel  permitted.— Any  witness  subpoe- 
naed by  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  to 
a  public  or  executive  hearing  may  be  accom- 
panied by  counsel  of  his  or  her  own  choosing 
who  shall  be  permitted,  while  the  witness  is 
testifying,  to  advise  him  or  her  of  his  or  her 
legal  rights. 

(f)  Expenses  of  witnesses.— tio  witness  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  his  or  her  appearance  at  a 
public  or  executive  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  unless  such  reim- 
bursement is  agreed  to  by  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  Member  of  the  Committee. 

(g)  Limits  of  ffiiestions.— Questioning  of  a 
witness  by  members  shall  be  limited  to  5 
minutes  duration  when  5  or  more  members 
are  present  and  10  minutes  duration  when 
less  than  5  members  are  present,  except  that 
if  a  member  is  unable  to  finish  his  or  her 
questioning  in  this  period,  he  or  she  may  be 
permitted  further  questions  of  the  witness 
after  all  members  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  witness. 

Additional  opportunity  to  question  a  wit- 
ness shall  be  limited  to  a  duration  of  5  min- 
utes until  all  members  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  questioning  the  witness  for  a 
second  time.  This  5-minute  period  per  mem- 
ber will  be  continued  until  all  members  have 
exhausted  their  questions  of  the  witness. 

RULE  5.— VOTING 

(a)  Vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter.— Jio 
measure  or  matter  shall  be  reported  from  the 
Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee Is  actually  present.  The  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  a  measure  or  matter  shall 
require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  who  are  present. 

Any  absent  member  may  affirmatively  re- 
quest that  his  or  her  vote  to  report  a  matter 
be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  identify  the  subject  matter, 
and  to  inform  the  Committee  as  to  how  the 
member  wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded  there- 
on. By  written  notice  to  the  Chairman  any 
time  before  the  record  vote  on  the  measure 
or  matter  concerned  is  taken,  any  member 
may  withdraw  a  proxy  previously  given.  All 
proxies  shall  be  kept  in  the  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee, along  with  the  record  of  the  rollcall 
vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting,  as 
an  official  record  of  the  vote  on  the  measure 
or  matter. 

(b)  Vote  on  matters  other  than  to  report  a 
measure  or  matter. — On  Committee  matters 
other  than  a  vote  to  report  a  measure  or 
nnatter.  no  record  vote  shall  be  taken  unless 


a  majority  of  the  Committee  are  actually 
present.  On  any  such  other  matter,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  may  request  that  his 
or  her  vote  may  be  cast  by  proxy.  The  proxy 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  Identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to 
inform  the  Committee  as  to  how  the  matter 
wishes  his  or  her  vote  to  be  recorded  there- 
on. By  written  notice  to  the  Chairman  any 
time  before  the  vote  on  such  other  matter  is 
taken,  the  member  may  withdraw  a  proxy 
previously  given.  All  proxies  relating  to  such 
other  matters  shall  be  kept  In  the  files  of  the 
Committee. 

RULE  6.— QUORU.M 

No  executive  session  of  the  Committee  or  a 
Subcommittee  shall  be  called  to  order  unless 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee, as  the  case  may  be.  are  actually  present. 
Unless  the  Committee  otherwise  provides  or 
is  required  by  the  Rules  of  the  Senate,  one 
member  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  evidence,  the  swearing  in  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  taking  of  testimony. 

RULE  7.— STAFF  PRESENT  ON  DAIS 

Only  members  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  permitted  on  the  dais  during 
public  or  executive  hearings,  except  that  a 
member  may  have  one  staff  person  accom- 
pany him  or  her  during  such  public  or  execu- 
tive hearing  on  the  dais.  If  a  member  desires 
a  second  staff  person  to  accompany  him  or 
her  on  the  dais  he  or  she  must  make  a  re- 
quest to  the  Chairman  for  that  purpose. 

RULE  8.— COINAGE  LEGISLATION 

At  least  40  Senators  must  cosponsor  any 
gold  medal  or  commemorative  coin  bill  or 
resolution  before  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

EXTRACTS  From  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate 

RULE  XXV.  standing  COMMrTTEES 

1.  The  following  standing  committees  shall 
be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress,  and  shall  continue  and  have  the 
power  to  act  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed,  with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise on  matters  within  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions: 

(d)(1)  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  to  which  committee  shall  be 
referred  all  proposed  legislation,  messages, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Banks,  banking,  and  financial  institu- 
tions. 

2.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities,  rents, 
and  services. 

3.  Deposit  insurance. 

4.  Economic  stabilization  and  defense  pro- 
duction. 

5.  Export  and  foreign  trade  promotion. 

6.  Export  controls. 

7.  Federal  monetary  policy,  including  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

8.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  industry. 

9.  Issuance  and  redemption  of  notes. 

10.  Money  and  credit,  including  currency 
and  coinage. 

U.  Nursing  home  construction. 

12.  Public  and  private  housing  (including 
veterans'  housing). 

13.  Renegotiation  of  Government  con- 
tracts. 

14.  Urban  development  and  urban  mass 
transit. 

(2)  Such  committee  shall  also  study  and  re- 
view, on  a  comprehensive  basis,  matters  re- 
lating to  international  economic  policy  as  it 
affects  United  States  monetary  affairs,  cred- 
it,    and     financial     institutions:     economic 


growth,  urban  affairs,  and  credit,  and  report 
thereon  from  time  to  time.* 


RULES  OF  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  para- 
graph 2  of  Senate  rule  XXVI  requires 
that  not  later  than  March  1  of  the  first 
year  of  each  Congress,  the  rules  of  each 
contimittee  be  published  in  the  Record. 
In  compliance  with  this  provision,  I 
ask  that  the  Rules  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  rules  of  the  select  committee  fol- 
low: 

RULES  of  Procedure  for  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence 

(Adopted  June  23,  1976) 

(Amended  October  24,  1990) 

(Amended  February  1993) 

RULE  1.  convening  OF  MEETINGS 

1.1.  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  for  the  trans- 
action of  Committee  business  shall  be  every 
other  Wednesday  of  each  month,  unless  oth- 
erwise directed  by  the  Chairman. 

1.2.  The  Chairman  shall  have  authority, 
upon  proper  notice,  to  call  such  additional 
meetings  of  the  Committee  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  may  delegate  such  authority 
to  any  other  member  of  the  Committee. 

1.3.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Committee 
may  be  called  at  any  time  upon  the  written 
request  of  five  or  more  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

1.4.  In  the  case  of  any  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, other  than  a  regularly  scheduled 
meeting,  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  every  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  and  shall 
give  reasonable  notice  which,  except  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  shall  be  at  least 
24  hours  in  advance  of  any  meeting  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  at  least  48  hours  in  the 
case  of  any  meeting  held  outside  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

1.5.  If  five  members  of  the  Committee  have 
made  a  request  in  writing  to  the  Chairman 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
Chairman  fails  to  call  such  a  meeting  within 
seven  calendar  days  thereafter,  including  the 
day  on  which  the  written  notice  is  submit- 
ted, these  members  may  call  a  meeting  by 
filing  a  written  notice  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Committee  who  shall  promptly  notify  each 
member  of  the  Committee  in  writing  of  the 
date  and  time  of  the  meeting. 

RULE  2.  MEETING  PROCEDURES 

2.1.  Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  as  provided  in  S. 
Res.  9.  94th  Congress.  1st  Session. 

2.2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Staff  Direc- 
tor to  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept  a  record  of  all 
Committee  proceedings. 

2.3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  if 
the  Chairman  is  not  present  the  Vice  Chair- 
man, shall  preside  over  all  meetings  of  the 
Committee.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman 
and  the  Vice  Chairman  at  any  meeting  the 
ranking  majority  member,  or  if  no  majority 
member  is  present  the  ranking  minority 
member  present  shall  preside. 

2.4.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  these 
Rules,  decisions  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
by  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
Committee  business,  including  the  conduct 


of  executive  sessions,  shall  consist  of  five 
committee  members,  except  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  witnesses,  taking  sworn  tes- 
timony, and  receiving  evidence  under  oath,  a 
quorum  may  consist  of  one  Senator. 

2.5.  A  vote  by  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  any  measure  or  matter 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  may  be 
cast  by  proxy  If  the  proxy  authorization  (1) 
is  in  writing;  (2)  designates  the  member  of 
the  Committee  who  is  to  exercise  the  proxy; 
and  (3)  is  limited  to  a  specific  measure  or 
matter  and  any  amendments  pertaining 
thereto.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

2.6.  Whenever  the  Committee  by  roll  call 
vote  reports  any  measure  or  matter,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  upon  such  measure  or 
matter  shall  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in 
opposition  to  such  measure  or  matter  by 
each  member  of  the  Committee. 

RULE  3.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

Creation  of  subcommittees  shall  be  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Committee.  Subcommit- 
tees shall  deal  with  such  legislation  and 
oversight  of  programs  and  policies  as  the 
Committee  may  direct.  The  subcommittees 
shall  be  governed  by  the  Rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  by  such  other  rules  they  may 
adopt  which  are  consistent  with  the  Rules  of 
the  Committee. 

RULE  4.  REPORTING  OF  MEASURES  OR 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

4.1.  No  measures  or  recommendations  shall 
be  reported,  favorably  or  unfavorably,  from 
the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  is  actually  present  and  a  major- 
ity concur. 

4.2.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Committee  is 
unable  to  reach  a  unanimous  decision,  sepa- 
rate views  or  reports  may  be  presented  by 
any  member  or  members  of  the  Committee. 

4.3.  A  member  of  the  Committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority,  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  Committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  les.s  than 
three  working  days  in  which  to  file  such 
views,  in  writing  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Such  views  shall  then  be  included  in 
the  Committee  report  and  printed  in  the 
same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and  their  in- 
clusion shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of  the  re- 
port. 

4.4.  Routine,  non-legislative  actions  re- 
quired of  the  Committee  may  be  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  that  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  pursuant  to  these 
Committee  Rules. 

RULE  5.  NOMINATIONS 

5.1.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mittee, nominations  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  held  for  at  least  14  days  before 
being  voted  on  by  the  Committee. 

5.2.  Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  promptly  fuinished  a  copy  of  all  nomina- 
tions referred  to  the  Committee. 

5.3.  Nominees  who  are  invited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee  shall  be  heard  in  public 
session,  except  as  provided  in  Rule  2.1. 

5.4.  No  confirmation  hearing  shall  be  held 
sooner  than  seven  days  after  receipt  of  the 
background  and  financial  disclosure  state- 
ment unless  the  time  limit  is  waived  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

5.5.  The  Committee  vote  on  the  confirma- 
tion shall  not  be  sooner  than  48  hours  after 
the  Committee  has  received  transcripts  of 
the  confirmation  hearing  unless  the  time 
limit  is  waived  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Committee. 

5.6.  No  nomination  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  unless  the  nominee  has  filed  a  back- 


ground and  financial   disclosure   statement 
with  the  Committee. 

RULE  6.  INVESTIGATIONS 

No  investigation  shall  be  initiated  by  the 
Committee  unless  at  least  five  members  of 
the  Committee  have  specifically  requested 
the  Chairman  or  the  Vice  Chairman  to  au- 
thorize such  an  investigation.  Authorized  in- 
vestigations may  be  conducted  by  members 
of  the  Committee  and/or  designated  Commit- 
tee staff  members. 

RULE  7.  SUBPOENAS 

Subpoenas  authorized  by  the  Committee 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  pro- 
duction of  memoranda,  documents,  records 
or  any  other  material  may  be  issued  by  the 
Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  designated  by  the 
Chairman.  Vice  Chairman  or  member  issuing 
the  subp)oenas.  Each  subpoena  shall  have  at- 
tached thereto  a  copy  of  S.  Res.  400.  94th 
Congress.  2nd  Session  and  a  copy  of  these 
rules. 

RULE  8.  PROCEDURES  RELATED  TO  THE  TAKING 
OF  TESTIMONY 

8.1  NOTICE. — Witnesses  required  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  shall  be  given  reason- 
able notice  and  all  witnesses  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  copy  of  these  Rules. 

8.2  Oath  or  Affirmation.— Testimony  of 
witnesses  shall  be  given  under  oath  or  affir- 
mation which  may  be  administered  by  any 
member  of  the  Committee. 

8.3  Lnterrogation.— Committee  interroga- 
tion shall  be  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Committee  and  such  Committee  staff  as  are 
authorized  by  the  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman, 
or  the  presiding  member. 

8.4  Counsel  for  the  Witness.— (a)  Any 
witness  may  be  accompanied  by  counsel.  A 
witness  who  is  unable  to  obtain  counsel  may 
inform  the  Committee  of  such  fact.  If  the 
witness  informs  the  Committee  of  this  fact 
at  least  24  hours  prior  to  his  or  her  appear- 
ance before  the  Committee,  the  Committee 
shall  then  endeavor  to  obtain  voluntary 
counsel  for  the  witness.  Failure  to  obtain 
such  counsel  will  not  excuse  the  witness 
from  appearing  and  testifying. 

(b)  Counsel  shall  conduct  themselves  in  an 
ethical  and  professional  manner.  Failure  to 
do  so  shall,  upon  a  finding  to  that  effect  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  present,  subject 
such  counsel  to  disciplinary  action  which 
may  include  warning,  censure,  removal,  or  a 
recommendation  of  contempt  proceedings. 
.  (c)  There  shall  be  no  direct  or  cross-exam- 
ination by  counsel.  However,  counsel  may 
submit  in  writing  any  question  he  wishes 
propounded  to  his  client  or  to  any  other  wit- 
ness and  may.  at  the  conclusion  of  his  cli- 
ent's testimony,  suggest  the  presentation  of 
other  evidence  or  the  calling  of  other  wit- 
nesses. The  Committee  may  use  such  ques- 
tions and  dispose  of  such  suggestions  as  it 
deems  appropriate. 

8.5  Statements  by  WrrNESSES.— a  witness 
may  make  a  statement,  which  shall  be  brief 
and  relevant,  at  the  beginning  and  conclu- 
sion of  his  or  her  testimony.  Such  state- 
ments shall  not  exceed  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  as  determined  by  the  Chairman,  or 
other  presiding  members.  Any  witness  desir- 
ing to  make  a  prepared  or  written  statement 
for  the  record  of  the  proceedings  shall  file  a 
copy  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  and 
insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  notice  given,  shall  do  so  at  least  72  hours 
in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance  before 
the  Committee. 

8.6  Objections  and  Rulings.— Any  objec* 
tion  raised  by  a  witness  or  counsel  shall  be 
ruled  upon  by  the  Chairman  or  other  presid- 


ing member,  and  such  ruling  shall  be  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  present  overrules  the  ruling 
of  the  chair. 

8.7  Inspection  and  Corporation.— All  wit- 
nesses testifying  before  the  Committee  shall 
be" given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  inspect, 
in  the  office  of  the  Committee,  the  tran- 
script of  their  testimony  to  determine 
whether  such  testimony  was  correctly  tran- 
scribed. The  witness  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel.  Any  corrections  the  witness  desires 
to  make  in  the  transcript  shall  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  the  Committee  within  five  days 
from  the  date  when  the  transcript  was  made 
available  to  the  witness.  Corrections  shall  be 
limited  to  grammar  and  minor  editing,  and 
may  not  be  made  to  change  the  substance  of 
the  testimony.  Any  questions  arising  with 
respect  to  such  corrections  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Chairman.  Upon  request,  those  (larts 
of  testimony  given  by  a  witness  in  executive 
session  which  are  subsequently  quoted  or 
made  part  of  a  public  record  shall  be  made 
available  to  that  witness  at  his  or  her  ex- 
pense. 

8.8  Requests  to  Testify.— The  Committee 
will  consider  requests  to  testify  on  any  mat- 
ter or  measure  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee. A  person  who  believes  that  testimony  or 
other  evidence  presented  at  a  public  hearing, 
or  any  comment  made  by  a  Committee  mem- 
ber or  a  member  of  the  Committee  staff  may 
tend  to  affect  adversely  his  or  her  reputa- 
tion, may  request  to  appear  personally  be- 
fore the  Committee  to  testify  on  his  or  her 
own  behalf,  or  may  file  a  sworn  statement  of 
facts  relevant  to  the  testimony,  evidence,  or 
comment,  or  may  submit  to  the  Chairman 
proposed  questions  in  writing  for  the  cross- 
examination  of  other  witnesses.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  take  such  action  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

8.9  Contempt  Procedures.— No  rec- 
ommendation that  a  person  be  cited  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Senate  unless  and  until  the  Committee  has. 
upon  notice  to  all  its  members,  met  and  con- 
sidered the  alleged  contempt,  afforded  the 
person  an  opportunity  to  state  in  writing  or 
in  person  why  he  or  she  should  not  be  held  in 
contempt,  and  agreed,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  Committee  to  forward  such  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

8.10  Release  of  Name  of  Witness.— Unless 
authorized  by  the  Chairman,  the  name  of 
any  witness  scheduled  to  be  heard  by  the 
Committee  shall  not  be  released  prior  to,  or 
after,  his  or  her  appearance  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

rule  9.  procedures  for  handling  classified 
or  sensitive  material 

9.1  Committee  staff  offices  shall  operate 
under  strict  precautions.  At  least  one  secu- 
rity guard  shall  be  on  duty  at  all  times  by 
the  entrance  to  control  entry.  Before  enter- 
ing the  office  all  persons  shall  identify  them- 
selves. 

9.2  Sensitive  or  classified  documents  and 
material  shall  be  segregated  in  a  secure  stor- 
age area.  They  may  be  examined  only  at  se- 
cure reading  facilities.  Copying,  duplicating, 
or  removal  from  the  Committee  offices  of 
such  documents  and  other  materials  is  pro- 
hibited except  as  is  necessary  for  use  in.  or 
preparation  for.  Interviews  or  Committee 
meetings,  including  the  taking  of  testimony, 
and  in  conformity  with  Section  10.3  hereof. 
All  documents  or  materials  removed  from 
the  Committee  offices  for  such  authorized 
purposes  must  be  returned  to  the  Commit- 
tee's secure  storage  area  for  overnight  stor- 
age. 

9.3  Elach  member  of  the  Committee  shall  at 
all  times  have  access  to  all  papers  and  other 
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material  received  from  any  source.  The  Staff 
Director  shall  be  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance, under  appropriate  security  proce- 
dures, of  a  regristry  which  will  number  and 
identify  all  classified  papers  and  other  clas- 
sified materials  in  the  possession  of  the 
Committee,  and  such  reg-istry  shall  be  avail- 
able to  any  member  of  the  Committee. 

9.4  Whenever  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence makes  classified  material  avail- 
able to  any  other  Committee  of  the  Senate 
or  to  any  member  of  the  Senate  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  such  material  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  verbal  or  written  notice  to 
the  recipients  advising  of  their  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  such  material  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8  of  S.  Res.  400  of  the  94th  Congress.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  ensure  that 
such  notice  is  provided  and  shall  maintain  a 
written  record  identifying  the  particular  in- 
formation transmitted  and  the  Committee  or 
members  of  the  Senate  receiving  such  infor- 
mation. 

9.5  Access  to  classified  information  sup- 
plied to  the  Committee  shall  be  limited  to 
those  Committee  staff  members  with  appro- 
priate security  clearance  and  a  need-to- 
know,  as  determined  by  the  Committee,  and. 
under  the  Committee's  direction,  the  Staff 
Director  and  Minority  Staff  Director. 

9.6  No  member  of  the  Committee  or  of  the 
Committee  staff  shall  disclose,  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  to  any  person 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  or  the  Com- 
mittee staff  for  any  purpose  or  in  connection 
with  any  proceeding,  judicial  or  otherwise, 
any  testimony  given  before  the  Committee 
in  executive  session  including  the  name  of 
any  witness  who  appeared  or  was  called  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  in  executive 
session,  or  the  contents  of  any  papers  or  ma- 
terials or  other  information  received  by  the 
Committee  except  as  authorized  herein,  or 
otherwise  as  authorized  by  the  Committee  in 
accordance  with  Section  8  of  S.  Res.  400  of 
the  94th  Congress  and  the  provisions  of  these 
rules,  or  in  the  event  of  the  termination  of 
the  Committee,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Senate.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  members  and  staff  of  the 
Committee  may  disclose  classified  informa- 
tion in  the  possession  of  the  Committee  only 
to  persons  with  appropriate  security  clear- 
ances who  have  a  need  to  know  such  infor- 
mation for  an  official  governmental  purpose 
related  to  the  work  of  the  Committee.  Infor- 
mation discussed  in  executive  sessions  of  the 
Committee  and  information  contained  in  pa- 
pers and  materials  which  are  not  classified 
but  which  are  controlled  by  the  Committee 
may  be  disclosed  only  to  persons  outside  the 
Committee  who  have  a  need  to  know  such  in- 
formation for  an  official  governmental  pur- 
pose related  to  the  work  of  the  Committee 
and  only  if  such  disclosure  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  or  by  the  Staff  Director  and 
Minority  Staff  Director,  acting  on  their  be- 
half. Failure  to  abide  by  this  provision  shall 
constitute  grounds  for  referral  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ethics  pursuant  to  Section  8 
of  S.  Res.  400. 

9.7  Before  the  Committee  makes  any  deci- 
sion regarding  the  disposition  of  any  testi- 
mony, papers,  or  other  materials  presented 
to  it.  the  Committee  members  shall  have  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  all  perti- 
nent testimony,  papers,  and  other  materials 
that  have  been  obtained  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee  or  the  Committee  staff. 

9.8  Attendance  of  persons  outside  the  Com- 
mittee at  closed  meetings  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  kept  at  a  minimum  and  shall  be  lim- 
ited  to   persons   with   appropriate   security 


clearance  and  a  need-to-know  the  informa- 
tion under  consideration  for  the  execution  of 
their  official  duties.  Notes  taken  at  such 
meetings  by  any  person  in  attendance  shall 
be  returned  to  the  secure  storage  area  in  the 
Committee's  offices  at  the  conclusion  of 
such  meetings,  and  may  be  made  available  to 
the  department,  agency,  office,  committee  or 
entity  concerned  only  in  accordance  with  the 
security  procedures  of  the  Committee. 

RULE  10.  STAFF 

10.1  For  purposes  of  these  rules.  Commit- 
tee staff  includes  employees  of  the  Commit- 
tee, employees  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee assigned  to  the  Committee,  consult- 
ants to  the  Committee,  or  any  other  person 
engaged  by  contract  or  otherwise  to  perform 
services  for  or  at  the  request  of  the  Commit- 
tee. To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
Committee  shall  rely  on  its  full-time  em- 
ployees to  perform  all  staff  functions.  No  in- 
dividual may  be  retained  as  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  to  perform  services  for  the  Com- 
mittee unless  that  individual  holds  appro- 
priate security  clearances. 

10.2  The  appointment  of  Committee  staff 
shall  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee.  After  confirmation,  the  Chair- 
man shall  certify  Committee  staff  appoint- 
ments to  the  Financial  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
in  writing.  No  Committee  staff  shall  be  given 
access  to  any  classified  information  or  regu- 
lar access  to  the  Committee  offices,  until 
such  Committee  staff  has  received  an  appro- 
priate security  clearance  as  described  in  Sec- 
tion 6  of  Senate  Resolution  400  of  the  94th 
Congress. 

10.3  The  Committee  staff  works  for  the 
Committee  as  a  whole,  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Committee,  the  duties  of 
Committee  staff  shall  be  performed,  and 
Committee  staff  personnel  affairs  and  day- 
to-day  operations,  including  security  and 
control  of  classified  documents  and  material, 
shall  be  administered  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Staff  Director.  The 
Minority  Staff  Director  and  the  Minority 
Counsel  shall  be  kept  fully  informed  regard- 
ing all  matters  and  shall  have  access  to  all 
material  in  the  files  of  the  Committee. 

10.4  The  Committee  staff  shall  assist  the 
minority  as  fully  as  the  majority  in  the  ex- 
pression of  minority  views,  including  assist- 
ance in  the  preparation  and  filing  of  addi- 
tional, separate  and  minority  views,  to  the 
end  that  all  points  of  view  may  be  fully  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  and  the  Senate. 

10.5  The  members  of  the  Committee  staff 
shall  not  discuss  either  the  substance  or  pro- 
cedure of  the  work  of  the  Committee  with 
any  person  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
or  the  Committee  staff  for  any  purpose  or  in 
connection  with  any  proceeding,  judicial  or 
otherwise,  either  during  their  tenure  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  at  any  time 
thereafter  except  as  directed  by  the  Commit- 
tee in  accordance  with  Section  8  of  S.  Res. 
400  of  the  94th  Congress  and  the  provisions  of 
these  rules,  or  in  the  event  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Committee,  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Senate. 

10.6  No  member  of  the  Committee  staff 
shall  be  employed  by  the  Committee  unless 
and  until  such  a  member  of  the  Committee 
staff  agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the 
nondisclosure  agreement  promulgated  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
pursuant  to  Section  6  of  S.  Res.  400  of  the 
94th  Congress,  2d  Session,  and  to  abide  by 
the  Committee's  code  of  conduct. 

10.7  No  member  of  the  Committee  staff 
shall  be  employed  by  the  Committee  unless 


and  until  such  a  member  of  the  Committee 
staff  agrees  in  writing,  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, to  notify  the  Committee  or  in  the 
event  of  the  Committee's  termination  the 
Senate  of  any  request  for  his  or  her  testi- 
mony, either  during  his  tenure  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  staff  or  at  any  time  there- 
after with  respect  to  information  which 
came  into  his  or  her  possession  by  virtue  of 
his  or  her  position  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
m.ittee  staff.  Such  information  shall  not  be 
disclosed  in  response  to  such  requests  except 
as  directed  by  the  Committee  in  accordance 
with  Section  8  of  S.  Res.  400  of  the  94th  Con- 
gress and  the  provisions  of  these  rules,  or  in 
the  event  of  the  termination  of  the  Commit- 
tee, in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Senate. 

10.8  The  Committee  shall  immediately 
consider  action  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
any  member  of  the  Committee  staff  who  fails 
to  conform  to  any  of  these  Rules.  Such  dis- 
ciplinary action  may  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  immediate  dismissal  from  the 
Committee  staff. 

10.9  Within  the  Committee  staff  shall  be  an 
element  with  the  capability  to  perform  au- 
dits of  programs  and  activities  undertaken 
by  departments  and  agencies  with  intel- 
ligence functions.  Such  element  shall  be 
comprised  of  persons  qualified  by  training 
and/or  experience  to  carry  out  such  functions 
in  accordance  with  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards. 

10.10  The  workplace  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  free  from  Illegal  use,  possession,  sale  or 
distribution  of  controlled  substances  by  its 
employees.  Any  violation  of  such  policy  by 
any  member  of  the  Committee  staff  shall  be 
grounds  for  termination  of  employment. 
Further,  any  Illegal  use  of  controlled  sub- 
stances by  a  member  of  the  Committee  staff, 
within  the  workplace  or  otherwise,  shall  re- 
sult in  reconsideration  of  the  security  clear- 
ance of  any  such  staff  member  and  may  con- 
stitute grounds  for  termination  of  employ- 
ment with  the  Committee. 

10.11  In  accordance  with  title  III  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  (P.L.  102-166),  all  per- 
sonnel actions  affecting  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  made  free  from  any  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  na- 
tional origin,  age.  handicap  or  disability. 

RULE  U.  PREPARATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 

11.1  Under  direction  of  the  Chairman  and 
the  Vice  Chairman,  designated  Committee 
staff  members  shall  brief  members  of  the 
Committee  at  a  time  sufficiently  prior  to 
any  Committee  meeting  to  assist  the  Com- 
mittee members  in  preparation  for  such 
meeting  and  to  determine  any  matter  which 
the  Committee  member  might  wish  consid- 
ered during  the  meeting.  Such  briefing  shall, 
at  the  request  of  a  member,  include  a  list  of 
all  pertinent  papers  and  other  materials  that 
have  been  obtained  by  the  Committee  that 
bear  on  matters  to  be  considered  at  the 
meeting. 

11.2  The  Staff  Director  shall  recommend  to 
the  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  the 
testimony,  papers,  and  other  materials  to  be 
presented  to  the  Committee  at  any  meeting. 
The  determination  whether  such  testimony, 
papers,  and  other  materials  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  open  or  executive  session  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  Rules  of  the  Committee. 

11.3  The  Staff  Director  shall  ensure  that 
covert  action  programs  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment receive  appropriate  consideration  by 
the  Committee  no  less  frequently  than  once 
a  quarter. 


RULE  12.  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

12.1  The  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
maintain  a  printed  calendar  for  the  informa- 
tion of  each  Committee  member  showing  the 
measures  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  and  the  status  of  such  measures; 
nominations  referred  to  the  Committee  and 
their  status;  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
Committee  determines  shall  be  included.  The 
Calendar  shall  be  revised  from  time  to  time 
to  show  pertinent  changes.  A  copy  of  each 
such  revision  shall  be  furnished  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee. 

12.2  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  measures  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  shall  be  referred  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  to  the  appro- 
priate department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  reports  thereon. 

RULE  13.  COMMITTEE  TRAVEL 

13.1  No  member  of  the  Committee  or  Com- 
mittee Staff  shall  travel  abroad  on  Commit- 
tee business  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  Requests 
for  authorization  of  such  travel  shall  state 
the  purpose  and  extent  of  the  trip.  A  full  re- 
port shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee  when 
travel  is  completed. 

13.2  When  the  Chairman  and  the  Vice 
Chairman  approve  the  foreign  travel  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee  staff  not  accom- 
panying a  member  of  the  Committee,  all 
members  of  the  Committee  are  to  be  advised, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  such  travel,  of 
its  extent,  nature  and  purpose.  The  report 
referred  to  in  Rule  13.1  shall  be  furnished  to 
all  members  of  the  Committee  and  shall  not 
be  otherwise  disseminated  without  the  ex- 
press authorization  of  the  Committee  pursu- 
ant to  the  Rules  of  the  Committee. 

13.3  No  member  of  the  Committee  staff 
shall  travel  within  this  country  on  Commit- 
tee business  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Staff  Director  as  directed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

RULE  14.  CHA.VGES  IN  RULES 

These  Rules  may  be  modified,  amended,  or 
repealed  by  the  Committee,  provided  that  a 
notice  in  writing  of  the  proposed  change  has 
been  given  to  each  member  at  least  48  hours 
prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  action  thereon 
is  to  be  taken. 

APPENDIX  A 

[94th  Congress,  2d  Session) 
S.  Res.  400 
(Report  No.  94-675] 
[Report  No.  94-770] 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
March  l,  1976 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  RiBicoFF)  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 

HUDDLESTON,    Mr.    JACKSON,    Mr.    JAVITS, 

Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Nunn.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Schweiker.  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

MAY  19.  1976 
Considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to 
Resolution  to  establish  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  on  Intelligence,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  res- 
olution to  establish  a  new  select  committee 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  to  oversee  and 
make  continuing  studies  of  the  intelligence 
activities  and  programs  of  the  United  States 


Government,  and  to  submit  to  the  Senate  ap- 
propriate proposals  for  legislation  and  report 
to  the  Senate  concerning  such  intelligence 
activities  and  programs.  In  carrying  out  this 
purpose,  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence shall  make  every  effort  to  assure 
that  the  appropriate  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  provide  informed 
and  timely  intelligence  necessary  for  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  to  make 
sound  decisions  affecting  the  security  and 
vital  interests  of  the  Nation.  It  is  further  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  to  provide  vigilant 
legislative  oversight  over  the  intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States  to  assure  that 
such  activities  are  in  conformity  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
select  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  (hereinafter  in 
this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "select 
committee").  The  select  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed  as 
follows: 

(A)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations; 

(B)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services; 

(C)  two  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations; 

(D)  two  members  ftom  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  and 

(E)  seven  members  to  be  appointed  from 
the  Senate  at  large. 

(2)  Members  appointed  from  each  commit- 
tee named  in  clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  evenly  divided  between  the 
two  major  political  parties  and  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate. 
Four  of  the  members  appointed  under  clause 
(E)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  and  three  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  The  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate  shall  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  select  committee  but 
shall  have  no  vote  in  the  committee  and 
shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining a  quorum. 

(b)  No  Senator  may  serve  on  the  select 
committee  for  more  than  eight  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  exclusive  of  service  by  any 
Senator  on  such  committee  during  the  Nine- 
ty-fourth Congress.  To  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  one-third  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  appointed  to  the  select  committee  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress and  each  Congress  thereafter  shall  be 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  did  not  serve  on 
such  committee  during  the  preceding  Con- 
gress. 

(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  members  of 
the  majority  party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect 
a  chairman  for  the  select  committee,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  from  the  mi- 
nority party  of  the  Senate  shall  elect  a  vice 
chairman  for  such  committee.  The  vice 
chairman  shall  act  in  the  place  and  stead  of 
the  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man. Neither  the  chairman  nor  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  select  committee  shall  at 
the  same  time  serve  as  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  any  other  committee  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  4(e)(1)  of  rule  XXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  referred  to  the  se- 
lect committee  all  proposed  legislation,  mes- 


sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(2)  Intelligence  activities  of  all  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
the  Department  of  State;  the  Department  of 
Justice;  and  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(3)  The  organization  or  reorganization  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  organization  or 
reorganization  relates  to  a  function  or  activ- 
ity involving  intelligence  activities. 

(4)  Authorizations  for  appropriations,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  for  the  following: 

(A)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

(B)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(C)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(D)  The  Intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(E)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(F)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  including  all 
activities  of  the  Intelligence  Division. 

(G)  Any  department,  agency,  or  subdivi- 
sion which  is  the  successor  to  any  agency 
named  in  clause  (A).  (B).  or  (C):  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  any  department,  agency,  or  sub- 
division which  is  the  successor  to  any  de- 
partment, agency,  bureau,  or  subdivision 
named  in  clause  (D).  (E).  or  (F)  to  the  extent 
that  the  activities  of  such  successor  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  subdivision  are  activities 
described  in  clause  (D).  (E).  or  (F). 

(b)  Any  proposed  legislation  reported  by 
the  select  committee,  except  any  legislation 
involving  matters  specified  in  clause  (1)  or 
(4)(A)  of  subsection  (a),  containing  any  mat- 
ter otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
standing  committee  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman  of  such  standing  committee,  be 
referred  to  such  standing  committee  for  its 
consideration  of  such  matter  and  be  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  such  standing  committee 
within  thirty  days  after  the  day  on  which 
such  proposed  legislation  is  referred  to  such 
standing  committee;  and  any  proposed  legis- 
lation reported  by  any  committee,  other 
than  the  select  committee,  which  contains 
any  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  se- 
lect committee  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  select  committee  for  its  consid- 
eration of  such  matter  and  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  select  committee  within  thir- 
ty days  after  the  day  on  which  such  proposed 
legislation  is  referred  to  such  committee.  In 
any  case  in  which  a  committee  fails  to  re- 
port any  proposed  legislation  referred  to  it 
within  the  time  limit  prescribed  herein,  such 
committee  shall  be  automatically  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  such  proposed 
legislation  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the 
day  on  which  such  proposed  legislation  is  re- 
ferred to  such  committee  unless  the  Senate 
provides  otherwise.  In  computing  any  thirty- 
day  period  under  this  p>aragraph  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  such  computation  any  days 
on  which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  or  otherwise  restrict- 
ing the  authority  of  any  other  committee  to 
study  and  review  any  intelligence  activity  to 
the  extent  that  such  activity  directly  affects 
a  matter  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  committee. 
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(d)  Nothing-  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  limiting,  or  otherwise 
changing  the  authority  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  obtain  full  and 
prompt  access  to  the  product  of  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  any  department  or  agen- 
cy of  the  Government  relevant  to  a  matter 
otherwise  within  the  jurisdictifin  of  such 
committee. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  select  committee,  for  the 
purposes  of  accountability  to  the  Senate, 
shall  make  regular  and  periodic  reports  to 
the  Senate  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 
Such  committee  shall  promptly  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  or  to  any  other  ap- 
propriate committee  or  committees  of  the 
Senate  any  matters  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  or  such  other  committee  or 
committees.  In  making  such  report,  the  se- 
lect committee  shall  proceed  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  section  8(c)(2)  to  protect  na- 
tional security. 

(b)  The  select  committee  shall  obtain  an 
annual  report  from  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Such  reports  shall  review  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  agency  or  depart- 
ment concerned  and  the  Intelligence  activi- 
ties of  foreign  countries  directed  at  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  its  interest.  An  unclassified  ver- 
sion of  each  report  may  be  made  available  to 
the  public  at  the  discretion  of  the  select 
committee.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  public  disclosure  in 
such  reports  of  the  names  of  individuals  en- 
gaged in  intelligence  activities  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  the  divulging  of  intelligence 
methods  employed  or  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  which  such  reports  are  based  or  the 
amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  Intelligence  activities. 

(c)  On  or  before  March  15  of  each  year,  the 
select  committee  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  the  Senate  the  views 
and  estimates  described  in  section  301(c)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  regard- 
ing matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  se- 
lect committee. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  select  committee  is  authorized  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  investigations  into 
any  matter  within  its  jurisdiction.  (2)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (3)  to  employ  personnel.  (4)  to 
hold  hearings.  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
or  place  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate.  (6)  to  re- 
quire, by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents. 

(7)  to  take  depositions  and  other  testimony. 

(8)  to  procure  the  service  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
and  (9)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  select  committee 
or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  witnesses. 

(c)  Subpoenas  authorized  by  the  select 
committee  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman,  the  vice  chairman  or  any 
member  of  the  select  committee  designated 
by  the  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  chairman  or  any 
member  signing  the  subpoenas. 


Sec.  6.  No  employee  of  the  select  commit- 
tee or  any  person  engaged  by  contract  or 
otherwise  to  perform  services  for  or  at  the 
request  of  such  committee  shall  be  given  ac- 
cess to  any  classified  information  by  such 
committee  unless  such  employee  or  person 
has  (1)  agreed  in  writing  and  under  oath  to 
be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  (includ- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct '  and  of  such  com- 
mittee as  to  the  security  of  such  information 
during  and  after  the  period  of  his  employ- 
ment or  contractual  agreement  with  such 
committee;  and  (2)  received  an  appropriate 
security  clearance  as  determined  by  such 
committee  in  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence.  The  type  of  security 
clearance  to  be  required  in  the  case  of  any 
such  employee  or  person  shall,  within  the  de- 
termination of  such  committee  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, be  commensurate  with  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  the  classified  information  to  which 
such  employee  or  person  will  be  given  access 
by  such  committee. 

Sec.  7.  The  select  committee  shall  formu- 
late and  carry  out  such  rules  and  procedures 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  prevent  the  disclo- 
sure, without  the  consent  of  the  person  or 
persons  concerned,  of  information  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  committee  which  unduly  in- 
fringes upon  the  privacy  or  which  violates 
the  constitutional  rights  of  such  person  or 
persons.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  such  committee  from  publicly  dis- 
closing any  such  information  in  any  case  in 
which  such  committee  determines  the  na- 
tional interest  in  the  disclosure  of  such  in- 
formation clearly  outweighs  any  infringe- 
ment on  the  privacy  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  select  committee  may.  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  disclose 
publicly  any  information  in  the  possession  of 
such  committee  after  a  determination  by 
such  committee  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  served  by  such  disclosure.  When- 
ever committee  action  is  required  to  disclose 
any  information  under  this  section,  the  com- 
mittee shall  meet  to  vote  on  the  matter 
within  five  days  after  any  member  of  the 
committee  requests  such  a  vote.  No  member 
of  the  select  committee  shall  disclose  any  in- 
formation, the  disclosure  of  which  requires  a 
committee  vote,  prior  to  a  vote  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  question  of  the  disclosure  of 
such  information  or  after  such  vote  except  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 

(b)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  select  com- 
mittee votes  to  disclose  publicly  any  infor- 
mation which  has  been  classified  under  es- 
tablished security  procedures,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  it  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  which  the  executive  branch  re- 
quests be  kept  secret,  such  committee  shall 
notify  the  President  of  such  vote. 

(2)  The  select  committee  may  disclose  pub- 
licly such  information  after  the  expiration  of 
a  five-day  period  following  the  day  on  which 
notice  of  such  vote  is  transmitted  to  the 
President,  unless,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
such  five-day  period,  the  President,  person- 
ally in  writing,  notifies  the  committee  that 
he  objects  to  the  disclosure  of  such  informa- 
tion, provides  his  reasons  therefor,  and  cer- 
tifies that  the  threat  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  posed  by  such  disclosure 
is  of  such  gravity  that  it  outweighs  any  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  disclosure. 

(3)  If  the  President,  personally  in  writing, 
notifies  the  select  committee  of  his  objec- 
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tions  to  the  disclosure  of  such  information 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  such  committee 
may,  by  majority  vote,  refer  the  question  of 
the  disclosure  of  such  information  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  The  committee 
shall  not  publicly  disclose  such  information 
without  leave  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Whenever  the  select  committee  votes  to 
refer  the  question  of  disclosure  of  any  infor- 
mation to  the  Senate  under  paragraph  (3). 
the  chairman  shall  not  later  than  the  first 
day  on  which  the  Senate  is  in  session  follow- 
ing the  day  on  which  the  vote  occurs,  report 
the  matter  to  the  Senate  for  its  consider- 
ation. 

(5)  One  hour  after  the  Senate  convenes  on 
the  fourth  day  on  which  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion following  the  day  on  which  any  such 
matter  is  reported  to  the  Senate,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  jointly  agree 
upon  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  rule 
XVII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  shall  go  into  closed  session  and 
the  matter  shall  be  the  pending  business.  In 
considering  the  matter  in  closed  session  the 
Senate  may— 

(A)  approve  the  public  disclosure  of  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  information  in  question, 
in  which  case  the  committee  shall  publicly 
disclose  the  information  ordered  to  be  dis- 
closed. 

(B)  disapprove  the  public  disclosure  of  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  information  in  ques- 
tion, in  which  case  the  committee  shall  not 
publicly  disclose  the  Information  ordered  not 
to  be  disclosed,  or 

(C)  refer  all  or  any  portion  of  the  matter 
back  to  the  committee,  in  which  case  the 
committee  shall  make  the  final  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  public  disclosure  of 
the  information  in  question. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  such 
matter  in  closed  session,  which  may  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  close  of  the  ninth  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  In  session  following  the 
day  on  which  such  matter  was  reported  to 
the  Senate,  or  the  close  of  the  fifth  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  agreed  upon  jointly  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  5  of  rule  XVII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  (whichever  the  case 
may  be),  the  Senate  shall  immediately  vote 
on  the  disposition  of  such  matter  in  open 
session,  without  debate,  and  without  divulg- 
ing the  information  with  respect  to  which 
the  vote  is  being  taken.  The  Senate  shall 
vote  to  dispose  of  such  matter  by  one  or 
more  of  the  means  specified  in  clauses  (A). 
(B).  and  (C)  of  the  second  sentence  of  this 
paragraph.  Any  vote  of  the  Senate  to  dis- 
close any  information  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  move  for  reconsider- 
ation of  the  vote  within  the  time  and  pursu- 
ant to  the  procedures  specified  in  rule  XIII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
disclosure  of  such  information  shall  be  made 
consistent  with  that  right. 

(c)(1)  No  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  select  committee  relating  to  the  lawful 
intelligence  activities  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  has  been 
classified  under  established  security  proce- 
dures and  which  the  select  committee,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section, 
has  determined  should  not  be  disclosed,  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  person  by  a  Mem- 
ber, officer,  or  emplo.yee  of  the  Senate  except 
in  a  closed  session  of  the  Senate  or  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  select  committee  may.  under  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  shall  prescribe 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  such  infor- 
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mation,  make  any  information  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  available  to  any  other  commit- 
tee or  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Whenever  the  select  committee  makes  such 
information  available,  the  committee  shall 
keep  a  written  record  showing,  in  the  case  of 
any  particular  information,  which  commit- 
tee or  which  Members  of  the  Senate  received 
such  information.  No  Member  of  the  Senate 
who.  and  no  committee  which,  receives  any 
information  under  this  subsection,  shall  dis- 
close such  information  except  in  a  closed 
session  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct '  to  inves- 
tigate any  unauthorized  disclosure  of  intel- 
ligence information  by  a  Member,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  con- 
cerning any  allegation  which  it  finds  to  be 
substantiated. 

(e)  Upon  the  request  of  any  person  who  is 
subject  to  any  such  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct'  shall 
release  to  such  individual  at  the  conclusion 
of  its  investigation  a  summary  of  its  inves- 
tigation together  with  its  findings.  If.  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  investigation,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct'  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  significant 
breach  of  confidentiality  or  unauthorized 
disclosure  by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  Senate,  it  shall  report  its  findings  to 
the  Senate  and  recommend  appropriate  ac- 
tion such  as  censure,  removal  from  commit- 
tee membership,  or  expulsion  from  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  case  of  a  Member,  or  removal 
from  office  or  employment  or  punishment 
for  contempt,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee. 

Sec.  9.  The  select  committee  is  authorized 
to  permit  any  personal  representative  of  the 
President,  designated  by  the  President  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  to  such  committee,  to  at- 
tend any  closed  meeting  of  such  committee. 

Sec.  10.  Upon  expiration  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Operations  With 
Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities,  estab- 
lished by  Senate  Resolution  21.  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress,  all  records,  files,  docu- 
ments, and  other  materials  in  the  possession, 
custody,  or  control  of  such  committee,  under 
appropriate  conditions  established  by  it, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  select  committee. 

Sec.  11.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  head  of  each  department  and  agency 
of  the  United  States  should  keep  the  select 
committee  fully  and  currently  informed  with 
respect  to  intelligence  activities,  including 
any  significant  anticipated  activities,  which 
are  the  responsibility  of  or  engaged  in  by 
such  department  or  agency.  Provided.  That 
this  does  not  constitute  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  implementation  of  any  such  an- 
ticipated intelligence  activity. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  involved  in  any  intelligence 
activities  should  furnish  any  information  or 
document  in  the  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  the  department  or  agency,  or  person 
paid  by  such  department  or  agency,  when- 
ever requested  by  the  select  committee  with 
respect  to  any  matter  within  such  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  each 
department  and  agency  of  the  United  States 
should  report  immediately  upon  discovery  to 
the  select  committee  any  and  all  intel- 
ligence activities  which  constitute  viola- 
tions of  the  constitutional  rights  of  any  per- 
son, violations  of  law,  or  violations  of  Execu- 
tive orders,  presidential  directives,  or  de- 
partmental or  agency  rules  or  regulations; 


each  department  and  agency  should  further 
report  to  such  committee  what  actions  have 
been  taken  or  are  expected  to  be  taken  by 
the  departments  or  agencies  with  respect  to 
such  violations. 

Sec.  12.  Subject  to  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1976,  with  the  exception  of  a  continu- 
ing bill  or  resolution,  or  amendment  thereto, 
or  conference  report  thereon,  to,  or  for  use 
of,  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  any  of  the  following  ac- 
tivities, unless  such  funds  shall  have  been 
previously  authorized  by  a  bill  or  joint  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  same 
or  preceding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  such  ac- 
tivity for  such  fiscal  year: 

(1)  The  activities  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

(2)  The  activities  of  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

(3)  The  activities  of  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

(4)  The  intelligence  activities  of  other 
agencies  and  subdivisions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(5)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

(6)  The  intelligence  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  including  all 
activities  of  the  Intelligence  Division. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
make  a  study  with  respect  to  the  following 
matters,  taking  into  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  matter,  all  relevant  as- 
pects of  the  effectiveness  of  planning,  gath- 
ering, use.  security,  and  dissemination  of  in- 
telligence: 

(1)  the  quality  of  the  analytical  capabili- 
ties of  United  States  foreign  intelligence 
agencies  and  means  for  integrating  more 
closely  analytical  intelligence  and  policy 
formulation; 

(2)  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  authority 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  engage  in  intelligence  activi- 
ties and  the  desirability  of  developing  char- 
ters for  each  intelligence  agency  or  depart- 
ment; 

(3)  the  organization  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties in  the  executive  branch  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  conduct,  oversight,  and 
accountability  of  intelligence  activities;  to 
reduce  duplication  or  overlap;  and  to  im- 
prove the  morale  of  the  personnel  of  the  for- 
eign intelligence  agencies; 

(4)  the  conduct  of  covert  and  clandestine 
activities  and  the  procedures  by  which  Con- 
gress is  informed  of  such  activities; 

(5)  the  desirability  of  changing  any  law. 
Senate  rule  or  procedure,  or  any  Executive 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  to  improve  the  pro- 
tection of  intelligence  secrets  and  provide 
for  disclosure  of  information  for  which  there 
is  no  compelling  reason  for  secrecy; 

(6)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  on  intelligence 
activities; 

(7)  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  intelligence  activities  in 
lieu  of  having  separate  committees  in  each 
House  of  Congress,  or  of  establishing  proce- 
dures under  which  separate  committees  on 
intelligence  activities  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  would  receive  joint  briefings  from 
the  intelligence  agencies  and  coordinate 
their  policies  with  respect  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  sensitive  intelligence  information; 

(8)  the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  Government  and 
whether  disclosure  of  any  of  the  amounts  of 
such  funds  is  in  the  public  interest;  and 


(9)  the  development  of  a  uniform  set  of 
definitions  for  terms  to  be  used  in  policies  or 
guidelines  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive or  legislative  branches  to  govern, 
clarify,  and  strengthen  the  operation  of  in- 
telligence activities. 

(b)  The  select  committee  may.  in  Its  dis- 
cretion, omit  from  the  special  study  required 
by  this  section  any  matter  it  determines  has 
been  adequately  studied  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Study  Governmental  Operations 
With  Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities,  es- 
tablished by  Senate  Resolution  21.  Ninety- 
fourth  Congress. 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  the  study  provided  for  by  this  sec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislative  or  other  ac- 
tions it  deems  appropriate,  no  later  than 
July  1,  1977,  and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the 
term  "intelligence  activities"  Includes  (1) 
the  collection,  analysis,  production,  dissemi- 
nation, or  use  of  information  which  relates 
to  any  foreign  country,  or  any  government, 
political  group,  party,  military  force,  move- 
ment, or  other  association  in  such  foreign 
country,  and  which  relates  to  the  defense, 
foreign  policy,  national  security,  or  related 
policies  of  the  United  States,  and  other  ac- 
tivity which  is  in  support  of  such  activities; 
(2)  activities  taken  to  counter  similar  activi- 
ties directed  against  the  United  States;  (3) 
covert  or  clandestine  activities  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  any  for- 
eign government,  political  group,  party, 
military  force,  movement  or  other  associa- 
tion; (41  the  collection,  analysis,  production, 
dissemination,  or  use  of  information  about 
activities  of  persons  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  or  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  abroad  whose 
political  and  related  activities  pose,  or  may 
be  considered  by  any  department,  agency, 
bureau,  office,  division,  instrumentality,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  pose,  a 
threat  to  the  internal  security  of  the  United 
States  and  covert  or  clandestine  activities 
directed  against  such  persons.  Such  term 
does  not  include  tactical  foreign  military  in- 
telligence serving  no  national  policymaking 
function. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  resolution,  the  term 
■"department  or  agency"  includes  any  orga- 
nization, committee,  council,  establishment, 
or  office  within  the  Federal  Government. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  ref- 
erence to  any  department,  agency,  bureau, 
or  subdivision  shall  include  a  reference  to 
any  successor  department,  agency,  bureau, 
or  subdivision  to  the  extent  that  such  suc- 
cessor engages  in  intelligence  activities  now 
conducted.^Jiy  the  department,  agency,  bu- 
reau, or  subdivision  referred  to  in  this  reso- 
lution. 

Sec.  15.  (This  section  authorized  funds  for 
the  select  committee  for  the  period  May  19. 
1976.  through  Feb.  28.  1977.) 

Sec.  16.  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  as  constituting  acquiescence  by 
the  Senate  in  any  practice,  or  in  the  conduct 
of  any  activity,  not  otherwise  authorized  by 
law. 

APPENDtX  B 

[94th  Congress.  1st  Session] 

S.  Res.  9 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

January  15. 1975 

Mr.    CHILES   (for   himself.    Mr.    ROTH.    Mr. 

BiDEN.    Mr.    Brock.    Mr.    Church.    Mr. 

Clark,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
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Fathaway.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Javits. 
Mr.     Johnston.     Mr.     McGovern.     Mr. 
Metcalf.  Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr. 
Packwood,   Mr.   Percy.   Mr.   Proxmire. 
Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Stone. 
Mr.  Culver.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Hart  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
Haskell)  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 
Resolution  amending  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
relating  to  open  committee  meetings 
Resolved.  That  paragraph  7(b)  of  rule  XXV 
of   the    Standing    Rules    of   the    Senate    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  E^ach  meeting  of  a  standing,  select,  or 
special  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 
except  that  a  portion  or  portions  of  any  such 
meeting  may  be  closed  to  the  public  if  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  as  the  case 
may  be.  determines  by  record  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  present  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  portion  or  portions — 

'•(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  com- 
mittee staff  personnel  or  internal  staff  man- 
agement or  procedure; 

"(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy,  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual; 

"(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement;  or 

■•(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to 
the  trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial 
information  pertaining  specifically  to  a 
given  person  if— 

"(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

"(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person. 
Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by  any 
such  committee  or  subcommittee  is  open  to 
the  public,  that  hearing  may  be  broadcast  by 
radio  or  television,  or  both,  under  such  rules 
as  the  committee  or  subcommittee  may 
adopt." 

Sec.  2.  Section  133A(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  section  242(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
and  section  102  (d)  and  (e)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  are  repealed.* 


tax-exempt  bond  cap  for  high  speed  rail 
projects.  Unfortunately  his  attempts  to 
get  this  legislation  passed  were  unsuc- 
cessful. I  believe  removing  the  volume 
cap  requirement  for  tax-exempt  bonds 
issued  to  finance  high-speed  rail  could 
have  had  a  dramatic  impact  on  our  fu- 
ture transportation  policy.  I  am  happy 
to  once  again  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  introduced  today  by  my  col- 
league from  Florida,  Senator  Bob  Gra- 
ham. 

The  exemption  from  the  volume  cap 
to  finance  transportation  systems  is 
not  a  new  concept.  Currently,  airports 
and  seaports  are  exempted  from  the 
State  activity  bond  cap  simply  because 
they  are  too  expensive  to  fit  under  any 
State  cap.  For  precisely  the  same  rea- 
son, high-speed  rail  tax-exempt  bonds 
must  be  exempted  from  the  cap.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  join  in  support  of 
this  legislation.* 


TAX-EXEMPT 
HIGH-SPEED 


REMOVING         THE 
BOND      CAP       FOR 
RAIL.  PROJECTS 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  last  year. 
I  supported  legislation  put  forth  by 
Senator  Steve  Synuns  to  remove  the 


BLACK  HISTORY 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  since 
1926  this  Nation  has  designated  Feb- 
ruary as  the  month  to  honor  the  con- 
tributions of  African-Americans  and 
their  proud  heritage,  which  has  so  pow- 
erfully enriched  this  Nation.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson, 
the  father  of  black  history,  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  week  in  February  to  pay 
homage  to  African-American  citizens. 

As  it  does  each  year,  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Afro-American  Life 
and  History  has  selected  a  theme  for 
the  Black  History  Month  celebration. 
Its  theme  for  1993  is.  "Afro- American 
Scholars:  Leaders,  Activists,  and  Writ- 
ers." In  light  of  this  theme,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  few  of  the  many  out- 
standing black  leaders,  activists,  and 
writers  from  Maryland. 

As  Black  History  Month,  this  year, 
follows  immediately  on  the  death  of  a 
man  many  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  black  Americans  of 
this  century,  it  is  appropriate  to  com- 
ment on  the  life  and  achievements  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall. Raised  in  Baltimore.  he 
unyieldingly  pursued  a  commitment  to 
ecjual  justice  under  the  law  for  all  citi- 
zens. As  an  important  leader  in  the 
civil  rights  movement,  the  successful 
lawyer  of  the  1954  case.  Brown  versus 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  prevailing 
litigator  in  29  out  of  32  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  U.S.  Solicitor  General 
and  the  first  black  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice. Thurgood  Marshall  had  a  profound 
influence  on  American  life. 

African-Americans  from  Maryland 
were  also  at  the  forefront  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  during  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  I  shall  mention  two  who 
made  singular  contributions.  As  you 
know.  Frederick  Douglass,  born  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  in  1818.  was 
a  leading  abolitionist  of  his  time.  At 
the  age  of  19.  he  escaped  from  slavery 
and  went  on  to  become  founder  and  edi- 
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tor  of  the  North  Star,  an  abolitionist 
newspaper.  Mr.  Douglass,  an  extraor- 
dinary speaker  and  author  with  an 
international  reputation  as  an  advo- 
cate for  civil  liberties,  served  as  an  ad- 
visor to  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
during  the  Civil  War  and  as  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Republic  of 
Haiti. 

Harriet  Tubman,  often  called 
"Moses,"  was  born  in  Dorchester  Coun- 
ty, MD  in  1820.  After  escaping  from 
slavery  in  1849.  she  became  the  leading 
conductor  on  the  "underground  rail- 
road," assisting  more  than  300  men. 
women,  and  children  in  obtaining  their 
freedom.  Harriet  Tubman  was  an  in- 
spiring spokesperson  for  civil  rights. 
Her  bravery  was  further  demonstrated 
during  the  Civil  War  when  she  served 
as  both  a  nurse  and  a  spy  for  the 
Union.  She  detailed  these  many  accom- 
plishments in  her  memoirs,  "Harriet 
the  Moses  of  Her  People." 

African-American  scholars  from 
Maryland  have  also  distinguished 
themselves  during  this  century  with 
creative  and  valuable  contributions  to 
society.  Born  in  Baltimore,  Countee 
Cullen  was  such  a  scholar.  As  a  prize- 
winning  poet,  he  thrived  during  the 
"Harlem  Renaissance,"  an  era  begin- 
ning in  the  1920's.  Countee  Cullen  used 
his  talents  boldly  to  promote  black 
culture  and  to  reflect  the  black  experi- 
ence. 

African-Americans  from  Maryland 
have  worked  hard  to  overcome  racism 
and  persevered  to  achieve  significant 
firsts.  Juanita  Jackson  Mitchell,  civil 
rights  activist,  was  the  first  African- 
American  on  the  law  review  journal  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  later 
became  the  first  African-American 
woman  to  practice  law  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  As  an  attorney  for  the 
NAACP,  she  labored  tirelessly  to  inte- 
grate the  schools  in  our  State  and  ar- 
gued many  of  the  landmark  desegrega- 
tion cases  in  Baltimore.  Another  re- 
markable advocate  for  civil  rights  who 
lead  by  example.  Enolia  P.  McMillan 
worked  for  42  years  in  the  Maryland 
school  system.  She  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Maryland  NAACP  and  the 
first  woman  president  of  the  National 
NAACP. 

Maryland  is  very  proud  of  these  great 
men  and  women  and  their  accomplish- 
ments. They  have  succeeded  against 
enormous  odds  and  through  their  tri- 
umphs have  provided  inspiration  for 
all.  Further,  their  courage  and  convic- 
tion to  fight  against  the  injustices  of 
racism  have  changed  this  Nation  for- 
ever. Their  achievements  challenge  us 
to  carry  on  their  work  and  to  ensure 
that  these  gains  are  never  lost.« 
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RULES     OF     PROCEDURE     OF     THE     within  3  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of     staff  officer  or  officers  who  will  take  the  dep- 
oT:i»T»mT:.  t^ttit^  . « .  »TT^x,nn  r,T,^       ^„„v,  -„       —    ►v,^  /-v,_i  /■-.,-  ..  ..        Qsition.  The  deposltlon  shall  be  in  private. 

The  Subcommittee  shall  not  initiate  proce- 
dures leading  to  criminal  or  civil  enforce- 
ment proceedings  for  a  witness'  failure  to  ap- 
pear unless  the  deposition  notice  was  accom- 
panied by  a  Subcommittee  subpoena. 

9.2  Counsel.  Witnesses  may  be  accompanied 
at  a  deposition  by  counsel  to  advise  them  of 
their  legal  rights,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Rules. 

9.3  Procedure.  Witnesses  shall  be  examined 
upon  oath  administered  by  an  individual  au- 
thorized by  local  law  to  administer  oaths. 
Questions  shall  be  propounded  orally  by  Sub- 
committee Members  or  staff.  Objections  by 
the  witness  as  to  the  form  of  questions  shall 
be  noted  for  the  record.  If  a  witness  objects 
to  a  question  and  refuses  to  testify  on  the 
basis  of  relevance  or  privilege,  the  Sub- 
committee Members  or  staff  may  proceed 
with  the  deposition,  or  may.  at  that  time  or 
at  a  subsequent  time,  seek  a  ruling  by  tele- 
phone or  otherwise  on  the  objection  from  the 
Chairman  or  such  Subcommittee  Member  as 
designated  by  him.  If  the  Chairman  or  des- 
ignated Memljer  overrules  the  objection,  he 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Subcommittee 
or  he  may  order  and  direct  the  witness  to  an- 
swer the  question,  but  the  Subcommittee 
shall  not  initiate  procedures  leading  to  civil 
or  criminal  enforcement  unless  the  witness 
refuses  to  testify  after  he  has  been  ordered 
and  directed  to  answer  by  a  Member  of  the 
Subcommittee. 

9.4  Filing.  The  Subcommittee  sUff  shall 
see  that  the  testimony  is  transcribed  or  elec- 
tronically recorded.  If  it  is  transcribed,  the 
witness  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  for  re- 
view pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  12. 
The  individual  administering  the  oath  shall 
certify  on  the  transcript  that  the  witness 
was  duly  sworn  in  his  presence,  the  tran- 
scriber shall  certify  that  the  transcript  is  a 
true  record  of  the  testimony,  and  the  tran- 
script shall  then  be  filed  with  the  Sub- 
committee clerk.  Subcommittee  staff  may 
stipulate  with  the  witness  to  changes  in  this 
procedure:  deviations  from  this  procedure 
which  do  not  substantially  impair  the  reli- 
ability of  the  record  shall  not  relieve  the 
witness  from  his  obligation  to  testify  truth- 
fully. 

10.  Any  witness  desiring  to  read  a  prepared 
or  written  statement  in  executive  or  public 
hearings  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement 
with  the  counsel  or  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee 48  hours  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ings at  which  the  statement  is  to  be  pre- 
sented unless  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  Member  waive  this  requirement. 
The  Subcommittee  shall  determine  whether 
such  statement  may  be  read  or  placed  in  the 
record  of  the  hearing. 

11.  A  witness  may  request,  on  grounds  of 
distraction,  harassment,  personal  safety,  or 
physical  discomfort,  that  during  the  testi- 
mony, television,  motion  picture,  and  other 
cameras  and  lights  shall  not  be  directed  at 
him.  Such  requests  shall  be  ruled  on  by  the 
Subcommittee  Members  present  at  the  hear- 
ing. 

12.  An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall 
be  kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  in 
executive  and  public  hearings.  The  record  of 
his  own  testimony  whether  in  public  or  exec- 
utive session  shall  be  made  available  for  in- 
spection by  witness  or  his  counsel  under 
Subcommittee  supervision:  a  copy  of  any 
testimony  given  in  public  session  or  that 
part  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  witness  in 
executive  session  and  subsequently  quoted  or 
made  part  of  the  record  in  a  public  session 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  witness  at  his 
expense  if  he  so  requests. 


SENATE  PERMANENT  SUB 

COMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENTAL AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  here- 
with submit  a  copy  of  rules  of  proce- 
dure adopted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  pursuant  to  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  rules  of  procedure  follow: 
Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs as  adopted.  February  22. 1993 

1.  No  public  hearing  connected  with  an  in- 
vestigation may  be  held  without  the  ap- 
proval of  either  the  Chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  or  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee. In  all  cases,  notification  to  all  Members 
of  the  intent  to  hold  hearings  must  be  given 
at  least  7  days  in  advance  to  the  date  of  the 
hearing.  The  ranking  minority  Member 
should  be  kept  fully  apprised  of  preliminary 
inquiries,  investigations,  and  hearings.  Pre- 
liminary inquiries  may  be  initiated  by  the 
Subcommittee  majority  staff  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Chairman  and  notice  of  such 
approval  to  the  ranking  minority  Member  or 
the  minority  counsel.  Preliminary  inquiries 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  minority  staff 
upon  the  approval  of  the  ranking  minority 
Member  and  notice  of  such  approval  to  the 
Chairman  or  Chief  Counsel.  Investigations 
may  be  undertaken  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  Member  with  notice  of 
such  approval  to  all  Members. 

No  public  hearing  shall  be  held  if  the  mi- 
nority Members  unanimously  object,  unless 
the  full  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
by  a  majority  vote  approves  of  such  public 
hearing. 

Senate  Rules  25(5)(b)  will  govern  all  closed 
sessions  convened  by  the  Subcommittee. 

2.  Subpoenas  for  witnesses,  as  well  as  docu- 
ments and  records,  may  be  authorized  and  is- 
sued by  the  Chairman,  or  any  other  Member 
of  the  Subcommittee  designated  by  him. 
with  notice  to  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber. A  written  notice  of  intent  to  issue  a  sub- 
poena shall  be  provided  to  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  Member  of  the  Committee, 
or  staff  officers  designated  by  them,  by  the 
Subcommittee  Chairman  or  a  staff  officer 
designated  by  him.  immediately  upon  such 
authorization,  and  no  subpoena  shall  issue 
for  at  least  48  hours,  excluding  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  from  delivery  to  the  appro- 
priate offices,  unless  the  Chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  Member  waive  the  48-hour  wait- 
ing period  or  unless  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  Member  that,  in 
his  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  issue  a  sub- 
poena immediately. 

3.  The  Chairman  shall  have  the  authority 
to  call  meetings  of  the  Subcommittee.  This 
authority  may  be  delegated  by  the  Chairman 
to  any  other  Member  of  the  Subcommittee 
when  necessary. 

4.  If  at  least  three  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee desire  the  Chairman  to  call  a  spe- 
cial meeting,  they  may  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Subcommittee,  a  written  request  there- 
for, addressed  to  the  Chairman.  Immediately 
thereafter,  the  clerk  of  the  Subcommittee 
shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  such  request.  If, 


such  request,  the  Chairman  fails  to  call  the 
requested  special  meeting,  which  is  to  be 
held  within  7  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  request,  a  majority  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee Members  may  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Subcommittee  their  written  notice  that  a 
special  Subcommittee  meeting  will  be  held, 
specifying  the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and  the 
Subcommittee  shall  meet  on  that  date  and 
hour.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such 
notice,  the  Subcommittee  clerk  shall  notify 
all  Subcommittee  Members  that  such  special 
meeting  will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its 
date  and  hour.  If  the  Chairman  is  not  present 
at  any  regular,  additional  or  special  meet- 
ing, the  ranking  majority  Member  present 
shall  preside. 

5.  For  public  or  executive  sessions,  one 
Member  of  the  Subcommittee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  administering  of 
oaths  and  the  taking  of  testimony  in  any 
given  case  or  subject  matter. 

Five  (5)  Members  of  the  Subcommittee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  Subcommittee  business  other  than 
the  administering  of  oaths  and  the  taking  of 
testimony. 

6.  All  witnesses  at  public  or  executive 
hearings  who  testify  to  matters  of  fact  shall 
be  sworn. 

7.  If,  during  public  or  executive  sessions,  a 
witness,  his  counsel,  or  any  spectator  con- 
ducts himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent, impede,  disrupt,  obstruct,  or  interfere 
with  the  orderly  administration  of  such 
hearing,  the  Chairman  or  presiding  Member 
of  the  Subcommittee  present  during  such 
hearing  may  request  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Senate,  his  representative  or  any  law  en- 
forcement official  to  eject  said  person  from 
the  hearing  room. 

a.  Counsel  retained  by  any  witness  and  ac- 
companying such  witness  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  present  during  the  testimony  of  such 
witness  at  any  public  or  executive  hearing, 
and  to  advise  such  witness  while  he  is  testi- 
fying, of  his  legal  rights.  Provided,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  any  witness  who  is  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  government,  or  of  a 
corporation  or  association,  the  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman  may  rule  that  representation 
by  counsel  from  the  government,  corpora- 
tion, or  association,  or  by  counsel  represent- 
ing other  witnesses,  creates  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest, and  that  the  witness  may  only  be  rep- 
resented during  interrogation  by  staff  or 
during  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
by  personal  counsel  not  from  the  govern- 
ment, corporation,  or  association,  or  by  per- 
sonal counsel  not  representing  other  wit- 
nesses. This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
excuse  a  witness  from  testifying  in  the  event 
his  counsel  is  ejected  for  conducting  himself 
in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  prevent,  impede, 
disrupt,  obstruct,  or  interfere  with  the  or- 
derly administration  of  the  hearings:  nor 
shall  this  rule  be  construed  as  authorizing 
counsel  to  coach  the  witness  or  answer  for 
the  witness.  The  failure  of  any  witness  to  se- 
cure counsel  shall  not  excuse  such  witness 
from  complying  with  a  subpoena  or  deposi- 
tion notice. 

9.  Depositions. 

9.1  Notice.  Notices  for  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions in  an  investigation  authorized  by  the 
Subcommittee  shall  be  authorized  and  issued 
by  the  Chairman.  The  Chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  shall  be  kept  fully 
apprised  of  the  authorization  for  the  taking 
of  depositions.  Such  notices  shall  specify  a 
time  and  place  of  examination,  and  the  name 
of  the  Subcommittee  Member  or  Members  or 
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13.  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at  Sub- 
committee hearingrs  shall  be  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  by  Members  and 
authorized  Subcommittee  staff  personnel 
only. 

14.  Any  person  who  is  the  subject  of  an  in- 
vestigation in  public  hearings  may  submit  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  ques- 
tions in  writing  for  the  cross-examination  of 
other  witnesses  called  by  the  Subcommittee. 
With  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  present  and  vot- 
ing, these  questions,  or  paraphrased  versions 
of  them,  shall  be  put  to  the  witness  by  the 
Chairman,  by  a  Member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee or  by  counsel  of  the  Subcommittee. 

15.  Any  person  whose  name  is  mentioned  or 
who  is  specifically  identified,  and  who  be- 
lieves that  testimony  or  other  evidence  pre- 
sented at  a  public  hearing,  or  comment  made 
by  a  Subcommittee  Member  or  counsel, 
tends  to  defame  him  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  reputation,  may  (a)  request  to  ap- 
pear personally  before  the  Subcommittee  to 
testify  in  his  own  behalf,  or.  In  the  alter- 
native, (b)  file  a  sworn  statement  of  facts 
relevant  to  the  testimony  or  other  evidence 
or  comment  complained  of.  Such  request  and 
such  statement  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Subcommittee  for  its  consideration  and  ac- 
tion. 

If  a  person  requests  to  appear  personally 
before  the  Subcommittee  pursuant  to  alter- 
native (a)  referred  to  herein,  said  request 
shall  be  considered  untimely  if  it  is  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
or  its  counsel  in  writing  on  or  before  thirty 
(30)  days  subsequent  to  the  day  on  which  said 
person's  name  was  mentioned  or  otherwise 
specifically  identified  during  a  public  hear- 
ing held  before  the  Subcommittee,  unless  the 
Chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  Member 
waive  this  requirement. 

If  a  person  requests  the  filing  of  his  sworn 
statement  pursuant  to  alternative  (b)  re- 
ferred to  herein,  the  Subcommittee  may  con- 
dition the  filing  of  said  sworn  statement 
upon  said  person  agreeing  to  appear  person- 
ally before  the  Subcommittee  and  to  testify 
concerning  the  matters  contained  in  his 
sworn  statement,  as  well  as  any  other  mat- 
ters related  to  the  subject  of  the  investiga- 
tion before  the  Subcommittee. 

16.  All  testimony  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion shall  be  kept  secret  and  will  not  be  re- 
leased for  public  information  without  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  Subcommittee. 

17.  No  Subcommittee  report  shall  be  re- 
leased to  the  tmblic  unless  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Subcommittee  and  after  no  less 
than  10  days'  notice  and  opportunity  for 
comment  by  the  Members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee unless  the  need  for  such  notice  and  op- 
portunity to  comment  has  been  waived  in 
writing  by  a  majority  of  the  minority  Mem- 
bers. 

18.  The  ranking  minority  Member  may  se- 
lect for  appointment  to  the  Subcommittee 
staff  a  Chief  Counsel  for  the  minority  and 
such  other  professional  staff  members  and 
clerical  assistants  as  he  deems  advisable. 
The  total  compensation  allocated  to  such 
minority  staff  members  shall  be  not  less 
than  one-third  the  total  amount  allocated 
for  all  Subcommittee  staff  salaries  during 
any  given  year.  The  minority  staff  members 
shall  work  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  ranking  minority  Member.  The 
Chief  Counsel  for  the  minority  shall  be  kept 
fully  informed  as  to  preliminary  inquiries, 
investigations,  and  hearings,  and  shall  have 
access  to  all  material  in  the  files  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 

19.  When  it  is  determined  by  the  Chairman 
and  ranking  minority  Member,  or  by  a  ma- 


jority of  the  Subcommittee,  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  violation 
of  law  may  have  occurred,  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  Member  by  letter,  or  the 
Subcommittee  by  resolution,  are  authorized 
to  report  such  violation  to  the  proper  State, 
local  and'or  Federal  authorities.  Such  letter 
or  report  may  recite  the  basis  for  the  deter- 
mination of  reasonable  cause.  This  rule  is 
not  authority  for  release  of  documents  or 
testimony.* 


FACES  OF  THE  HEALTH  CARE  CRI- 
SIS IN  MICHIGAN:  WHEN  THE 
LOSS  OF  A  JOB  MEANS  THE 
LOSS  OF  HEALTH  CARE  COV- 
ERAGE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE,  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  my  continuing  effort  to  put  a 
human  face  on  the  health  care  crisis  in 
this  country,  Deborah  and  John 
Tumblin  and  their  children  from  Hazel 
Park,  MI.  are  experiencing  firsthand 
what  happens  when  a  family  loses  its 
health  insurance,  a  situation  which 
more  and  more  Americans  are  facing. 
Ms.  Tumblin  wrote  to  me  last  Septem- 
ber to  express  her  frustration  over  her 
family's  difficulty  in  obtaining  health 
care  and  her  fears  about  what  this  will 
mean  for  their  health  and  well-being. 

Deborah  and  John  have  three  chil- 
dren: David,  10;  Chad.  6;  and  Kyle.  4. 
Until  October  1992.  the  Tumblin  family 
had  health  insurance  provided  through 
John's  former  employer,  a  local  steel 
company.  John  was  injured  on  the  job 
in  October  1990  and  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue working.  Since  that  time  the 
family's  only  source  of  income  was 
Johns  workman's  compensation  pay- 
ments of  $275  a  week.  Fortunately  for 
the  family,  his  employer  continued  to 
pay  their  $100  per  month  premium,  al- 
lowing them  to  keep  their  health  insur- 
ance. In  October  1992,  however,  the 
company  closed,  resulting  in  the  fami- 
ly's loss  of  health  insurance  coverage. 

The  Tumblins  face  a  number  of  medi- 
cal worries  brought  on  by  the  loss  of 
their  health  insurance.  Deborah  is  8 
months  pregnant  and  is  considered 
high  risk  by  her  doctor.  She  has  been 
ordered  to  stay  in  bed  to  avoid  pre- 
mature labor.  Early  in  her  pregnancy 
she  was  told  that  the  cost  of  her  pre- 
natal care  would  be  $2,500  and  her 
labor/delivery  charges  would  be  ap- 
proximately $1,200.  In  January  the  phy- 
sician who  had  been  treating  Deborah 
told  her  that  he  could  not  continue  her 
care  unless  she  agreed  to  immediately 
pay  a  reduced  charge  of  $1,400  that 
would  have  included  the  cost  of  pre- 
natal care  and  delivery,  but  not  the 
hospital  charges. 

Without  health  insurance,  Deborah 
could  not  afford  to  pay  even  the  re- 
duced amount  and  was  forced  to  change 
doctors.  This  was  in  the  third  tri- 
mester of  her  pregnancy.  She  feared 
that  she  would  not  be  able  to  find  a 
physician  who  would  take  on  a  high- 
risk  pregnancy  in  such  a  late  stage. 
Fortunately,   the  Obstetric  High  Risk 
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Clinic  at  Beaumont  Hospital  accepted 
her  as  a  patient. 

John  has  a  number  of  ongoing  medi- 
cal problems.  His  workman's  com- 
pensation benefits  only  cover  any  med- 
ical treatments  related  to  the  shoulder 
and  back  problems  resulting  from  his 
job-related  injury.  But  John  also  suf- 
fers from  pain  and  blurred  vision  in  his 
right  eye.  His  doctor  claims  that  this 
condition  is  a  result  of  his  work-relat- 
ed injury.  Workman's  compensation 
will  not  pay  for  these  treatments,  how- 
ever, because  they  do  not  consider  it  to 
be  related  to  his  job  injury. 

The  Tumblins  son  Chad  has  a  serious 
medical  problem  requiring  constant 
treatment.  He  was  born  with  a  virus 
which  has  settled  on  his  vocal  cords. 
The  virus  has  grown  and  produced  la- 
ryngeal papillomas  which  may  make  it 
difficult  for  Chad  to  breath  and  could 
be  fatal.  Surgery  is  the  only  treatment 
option.  He  has  already  had  surgery 
seven  times,  each  costing  $3,000  to 
$5,000,  but  doctors  say  that  he  may 
need  additional  surgery  every  6 
months. 

Next  month  Chad  will  visit  his  ear. 
nose,  and  throat  specialist  to  check  the 
growth  rate  of  his  papillomas  and  de- 
termine if  he  will  need  surgery  in 
April.  This  appointment  will  cost 
Deborah  $110.  In  the  past,  these  proce- 
dures and  physician  appointments  had 
been  covered  by  their  insurance.  Blue 
Care  Network.  Without  health  insur- 
ance, the  Tumblins  fear  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  provide  the 
medical  treatments  their  son  needs. 

This  family  must  make  painful 
choices  about  their  children's  medical 
care.  Recently,  the  three  children  suf- 
fered from  a  virus.  Although  she  felt 
that  they  needed  medical  attention. 
Deborah  couldn't  afford  to  pay  the  $25 
office  call  for  each  of  the  children.  Her 
physician  tried  to  insist  that  she  at 
least  bring  Chad  into  the  office  as  the 
virus  could  have  complicated  his  medi- 
cal condition.  Deborah  could  not  afford 
to  do  even  this,  and  was  forced  to  rely 
on  getting  an  old  prescription  refilled, 

Deborah  applied  for  Medicaid  bene- 
fits in  December  of  last  year.  She  is 
very  frustrated  with  the  complicated 
process  people  must  go  through  when 
applying  for  these  benefits.  Deborah 
fully  complied  with  the  demands  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  by  re- 
turning all  the  necessary  paperwork  in 
January.  She  has  recently  been  noti- 
fied that  she  will  be  covered  by  Medic- 
aid, but  not  the  rest  of  her  family.  The 
family's  current  income  is  too  much 
for  a  family  of  five  to  qualify  for  bene- 
fits. She  was  told  to  reapply  after  the 
birth  of  her  baby  when  the  children 
may  qualify  because  there  will  be  six 
people  in  the  family.  She  is  not  looking 
forward  to  going  through  this  process 
for  the  second  time. 

The  loss  of  a  job  and  the  high  cost  of 
health  insurance  have  caused  the 
Tumblins  to  lose  not  only  their  health 
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care  coverage  but  also  peace  of  mind. 
As  is  increasingly  true  for  many  fami- 
lies across  the  country,  the  current  pri- 
vate health  care  system  has  failed 
them  and  the  public  system  is  proving 
to  be  inadequate  to  cover  the  family's 
health  care  needs.  I  will  continue  to  do 
all  that  I  can  to  make  sure  the 
Tumblin  family  and  all  Americans 
have  access  to  high  quality  affordable 
health  care.* 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  here- 
with submit  a  copy  of  rules  of  proce- 
dure adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  pursuant  to  Rule 
XXVI,  section  2,  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  rules  of  procedure  follow: 
RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

(Pursuant  to  Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  2,  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate) 

RULE  1.  MEETINGS  AND  MEETING  PROCEDURES 
OTHER  THAN  HEARINGS 

A.  Meeting  dates.  The  Committee  shall  hold 
its  regular  meetings  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
each  month,  when  the  Congress  is  in  session, 
or  at  such  other  times  as  the  chairman  shall 
determine.  Additional  meetings  may  be 
called  by  the  chairman  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  expedite  Committee  business. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  3,  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

B.  Calling  special  Committee  meetings.  If  at 
least  three  members  of  the  Committee  desire 
the  chairman  to  call  a  special  meeting,  they 
may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Committee  a 
written  request  thereof,  addressed  to  the 
chairman.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  clerk 
of  the  Committee  shall  notify  the  chairman 
of  such  request.  If,  within  three  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  such  request,  the 
chairman  fails  to  call  the  requested  special 
meeting,  which  Is  to  be  held  within  seven 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  such  re- 
quest, a  majority  of  the  Committee  members 
may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Committee 
their  written  notice  that  a  special  Commit- 
tee meeting  will  be  held,  specifying  the  date 
and  hour  thereof,  and  the  Committee  shall 
meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  such  notice,  the  Commit- 
tee clerk  shall  notify  all  Committee  mem- 
bers that  such  special  meeting  will  be  held 
and  inform  them  of  its  date  and  hour.  (Rule 
XXVI,  Sec.  3,  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate). 

C.  Meeting  notices  and  agenda.  Written  no- 
tices of  Committee  meetings,  accompanied 
by  an  agenda,  enumerating  the  items  of  busi- 
ness to  be  considered,  shall  be  sent  to  all 
Committee  members  at  least  three  days  in 
advance  of  such  meetings,  excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays  in  which 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session.  In  the  event 
that  unforeseen  requirements  or  Committee 
business  prevent  a  three-day  notice  of  either 
the  meeting  or  agenda,  the  Committee  staff 
shall  communicate  such  notice  and  agenda, 
or  any  revisions  to  the  agenda,  as  soon  as 
practicable  by  telephone  or  otherwise  to 
members  or  appropriate  staff  assistants  in 
their  offices. 

D.  Open  business  meetings.  Meetings  for  the 
transaction  of  Committee  or  Subcommittee 


business  shall  be  conducted  in  open  session, 
except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetings 
on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more 
than  fourteen  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to 
the  public  on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to 
go  into  closed  session  to  discuss  only  wheth- 
er the  matters  enumerated  in  clause  (1) 
through  (6)  below  would  require  the  meeting 
to  be  closed,  followed  immediately  by  a 
record  vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  members 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  staff  personnel  or  in- 
ternal staff  management  or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  expose  an  individual  to  public  con- 
tempt or  obloquy  or  will  represent  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  an  in- 
dividual; 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  an  informer 
or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  disclose 
any  information  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense  that 
is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interests 
of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to  the 
trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial  in- 
formation pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if— 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations.  (Rule  XXVI. 
Sec.  5(b),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  whenever 
disorder  arises  during  a  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee meeting  that  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  any  demonstration  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval is  indulged  in  by  any  person  in  at- 
tendance at  any  such  meeting,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  to  enforce  order  on  his 
own  initiative  and  without  any  point  of 
order  being  made  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee;  provided,  further, 
that  when  the  chairman  finds  it  necessary  to 
maintain  order,  he  shall  have  the  power  to 
clear  the  room,  and  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee may  act  in  closed  session  for  so 
long  as  there  is  doubt  of  the  assurance  of 
order.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  5(d),  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,) 

E.  Prior  notice  of  first  degree  amendments.  It 
shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  Committee,  or  a 
Subcommittee  thereof,  to  consider  any 
amendment  in  the  first  degree  proposed  to 
any  measure  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  unless  a  writ- 
ten copy  of  such  amendment  has  been  deliv- 
ered to  each  member  of  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to 
the  office  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee, at  least  24  hours  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  at  which 
the  amendment  is  to  be  proposed.  This  sub- 
section may  be  waived  by  a  majority  of  the 
members    present.    This    subsection    shall 


apply  only  when  at  least  72  hours  written  no- 
tice of  a  session  to  mark-up  a  measure  is 
provided  to  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee. 

F.  Meeting  transcript.  The  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  shall  prepare  and  keep  a  com- 
plete transcript  or  electronic  recording  ade- 
quate to  fully  record  the  proceeding  of  each 
meeting  whether  or  not  such  meeting  or  any 
part  thereof  is  closed  to  the  public,  unless  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee 
members  vote  to  forgo  such  a  record.  (Rule 
XXVI,  Sec.  5(e),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

RULE  2.  QUORUMS 

A.  Reporting  measures  and  matters.  A  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  reporting  to  the 
Senate  any  measures,  matters  or  rec- 
ommendations. (Rule  XXVL  Sec.  7(a)(1), 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. ) 

B.  Transaction  of  routine  business.  Five 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness, provided  that  one  member  of  the  mi- 
nority is  present. 

For  the  purjjose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "routine  business"  includes  the  con- 
vening of  a  meeting  and  the  consideration  of 
any  business  of  the  Committee  other  than 
reporting  to  the  Senate  any  measures,  mat- 
ters or  recommendations.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec. 
7(a)(1),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,) 

C.  Taking  testimony.  One  member  of  the 
Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  sworn  or  unsworn  testimony.  (Rule 
XXVI,  Sec.  7(a)(2)  and  7(c)(2).  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Subcommittee  quorums.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  7(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Subcommittees  of  this  Committee  are 
authorized  to  establish  their  own  quorums 
for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  tak- 
ing of  sworn  testimony. 

E.  Proxies  prohibited  in  establishment  of 
quorum.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered  for 
the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

RULE  3.  VOTING 

A.  Quorum  required.  Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (E).  no  vote  may  be  taken 
by  the  Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee 
thereof,  on  any  measure  or  matter  unless  a 
quorum,  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, is  actually  present. 

B.  Reporting  measures  and  matters.  No  meas- 
ure, matter  or  recommendation  shall  be  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  unless  a  major- 
ity of  the  Committee  members  are  actually 
present,  and  the  vote  of  the  Committee  to  re- 
port a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  those  members 
who  are  actually  present  at  the  time  the 
vote  is  taken.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  7(a)  (1)  and 
(3),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Proxy  voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before  the 
Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee  thereof, 
except  that,  when  the  Committee,  or  any 
Subcommittee  thereof,  is  voting  to  report  a 
measure  or  matter,  proxy  votes  shall  be  al- 
lowed solely  for  the  purposes  of  recording  a 
member's  position  on  the  pending  question. 
Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  only  if  the  ab- 
sent Committee  or  Subcommittee  member 
has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which  he 
is  being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively  re- 
quested that  he  be  so  recorded.  All  proxies 
shall  be  filed  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  thereof,  as  the 
case  may  be.  All  proxies  shall  be  in  writing 
and  shall  contain  sufficient  reference  to  the 
pending  matter  as  is  necessary  to  identify  it 
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and  to  inform  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee as  to  how  the  member  establishes  his 
vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  (Rule  XXVI. 
Sec.  7(aH3)  and  7(c)(1).  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. ) 

D.  Announcement  of  vote.  (1)  Whenever  the 
Committee  by  rollcall  vote  reports  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee upon  such  a  measure  or  matter  shall 
include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in 
favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to 
such  measure  or  matter  by  each  member  of 
the  Committee.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  7(c),  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate. ) 

(2)  Whenever  the  Committee  by  rollcall 
vote  acts  upon  any  measure  or  amendment 
thereto,  other  tlian  reporting  a  measure  or 
matter,  the  results  thereof  shall  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Committee  report  on  that 
measure  unless  previously  announced  by  the 
Committee,  and  such  announcement  shall  in- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor 
of  and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each 
such  measure  and  amendment  thereto  by 
each  member  of  the  Committee  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec. 
7(b).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  rollcall  vote  is 
announced,  the  tabulation  of  votes  shall 
state  separately  the  proxy  vote  recorded  in 
favor  of  and  in  opposition  to  that  measure, 
amendment  thereto,  or  matter.  (Rule  XXVI. 
Sec.  7  (b)  and  (c).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

E.  Polling.  (1)  The  Committee,  or  any  Sub- 
committee thereof,  may  poll  (a)  internal 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  matters  includ- 
ing the  Committee's  or  Subcommittee's 
staff,  records  and  budget:  (b)  steps  In  an  in- 
vestigation, including  issuance  of  subpoenas, 
applications  for  immunity  orders,  and  re- 
quests for  documents  from  agencies;  and  (c) 
other  Committee  or  Subcommittee  business 
other  than  a  vote  on  reporting  to  the  Senate 
any  measures,  matters  or  recommendations 
or  a  vote  on  closing  a  meeting  or  hearing  to 
the  public. 

(2)  Only  the  chairman,  or  a  Committee 
member  or  staff  officer  designated  by  him. 
may  undertake  any  poll  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee.  If  any  member  requests,  any 
matter  to  be  polled  shall  be  held  for  meeting 
rather  than  being  polled.  The  chief  clerk  of 
the  Committee  shall  keep  a  record  of  polls:  if 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
determine  that  the  polled  matter  is  in  one  of 
the  areas  enumerated  in  subsection  (D)  of 
Rule  1.  the  record  of  the  poll  shall  be  con- 
fidential. Any  Committee  member  may  move 
at  the  Committee  meeting  following  the  poll 
for  a  vote  on  the  polled  decision,  such  mo- 
tion and  vote  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (D)  of  Rule  1.  where  applicable. 

RULE  4.  CHAIRM.-VNSHIP  OF  MEETINGS  AND 
HEARINGS 

The  chairman  shall  preside  at  all  Commit- 
tee meetings  and  hearings  except  that  he 
shall  designate  a  temporary  chairman  to  act 
in  his  place  if  he  is  unable  to  be  present  at 
a  scheduled  meeting  or  hearing.  If  the  chair- 
man (or  his  designee)  is  absent  ten  minutes 
after  the  scheduled  time  set  for  a  meeting  or 
hearing,  the  ranking  majority  member 
present  shall  preside  until  the  chairman's  ar- 
rival. If  there  is  no  member  of  the  majority 
present,  the  ranking  minority  member 
present,  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  chair- 
man, may  open  and  conduct  the  meeting  or 
hearing  until  such  time  as  a  member  of  the 
majority  arrives. 

RULE  5.  HEARINGS  AND  HEARINGS  PROCEDURES 

A.  Announcement  of  hearings.  The  Commit- 
tee,   or   any    Subcommittee    thereof,    shall 


make  public  announcement  of  the  date,  time 
and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  to  be  con- 
ducted on  any  measure  or  matter  at  least 
one  week  in  advance  of  such  hearing,  unless 
the  Committee,  or  SubconrmiUtee,  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin  such 
hearing  at  an  earlier  date.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec, 
4(a),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

B.  Open  hearings.  Each  hearing  conducted 
by  the  Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
that  a  hearing  or  series  of  hearings  on  the 
same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more  than 
fourteen  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to  the 
public  on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to  go 
into  closed  session  to  discuss  only  whether 
the  matters  enumerated  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (6)  below  would  require  the  hearing 
to  be  closed,  followed  immediately  by  a 
record  vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  members 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  hearing  or  hearings — 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  staff  personnel  or  in- 
ternal staff  management  or  procedure: 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  expose  an  individual  to  public  con- 
tempt or  obloquy  or  will  represent  a  clearly 
unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  an  in- 
dividual: 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  an  informer 
or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  disclose 
any  information  relating  to  the  investiga- 
tion or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense  that 
is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interests 
of  effective  law  enforcement: 

(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to  the 
trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial  in- 
formation pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if — 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  Infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

(B)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefit,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations.  (Rule  XXVI. 
Sec.  5(b).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  whenever 
disorder  arises  during  a  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee meeting  that  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  any  demonstration  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval is  indulged  in  by  any  person  in  at- 
tendance at  any  such  meeting,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  chairman  to  enforce  order  on  his 
own  initiative  and  without  any  point  of 
order  being  made  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee;  provided,  further. 
that  when  the  chairman  finds  it  necessary  to 
maintain  order,  he  shall  have  the  power  to 
clear  the  room,  and  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee may  act  in  closed  session  for  so 
long  as  there  is  doubt  of  the  assurance  of 
order.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  5(d),  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Full  Committee  subpoenas.  The  chairman, 
with  the  approval  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee,  is  authorized  to 
subpoena  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the 
production      of     memoranda,      documents. 


records,  or  any  other  materials  at  a  hearing 
or  deposition,  provided  that  the  chairman 
may  subpoena  attendance  or  production 
without  the  approval  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  where  the  chairman  or  a  staff  of- 
ficer designated  by  him  has  not  received  no- 
tification from  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber or  a  staff  officer  designated  by  him  of 
disapproval  of  the  subpoena  within  72  hours, 
excluding  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  of  being 
notified  of  the  subpoena.  If  a  subpoena  is  dis- 
approved by  the  ranking  minority  member 
as  provided  in  this  subsection,  the  subpoena 
may  be  authorized  by  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee.  When  the  Committee  or 
chairman  authorizes  subpoenas,  subpoenas 
may  be  issued  upon  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  or  any  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee designated  by  the  chairman. 

D.  Witness  counsel.  Counsel  retained  by  any 
witness  and  accompanying  such  witness 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  present  during  the 
testimony  of  such  witness  at  any  public  or 
executive  hearing  or  deposition  to  advise 
such  witness  while  he  or  she  is  testifying,  of 
his  or  her  legal  rights;  provided,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  any  witness  who  is  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  government,  or  of  a 
corporation  or  association,  the  Committee 
chairman  may  rule  that  representation  by 
counsel  from  the  government,  corporation, 
or  association  or  by  counsel  representing 
other  witnesses,  creates  a  confiict  of  inter- 
est, and  that  the  witness  may  only  be  rep- 
resented during  interrogation  by  staff  or 
during  testimony  before  the  Committee  by 
personal  counsel  not  from  the  government, 
corporation,  or  association  or  by  personal 
counsel  not  representing  other  witnesses. 
This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
cuse a  witness  from  testifying  In  the  event 
his  counsel  is  ejected  for  conducting  himself 
in  such  manner  so  as  to  prevent,  impede,  dis- 
rupt, obstruct  or  interfere  with  the  orderly 
administration  of  the  hearings:  nor  shall  this 
subsection  be  construed  as  authorizing  coun- 
sel to  coach  the  witness  or  answer  for  the 
witness.  The  failure  of  any  witness  to  secure 
counsel  shall  not  excuse  such  witness  from 
complying  with  a  subpoena  or  deposition  no- 
tice. 

E.  Witness  transcripts.  An  accurate  elec- 
tronic or  stenographic  record  shall  be  kept  of 
the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  in  executive 
and  public  hearings.  The  record  of  his  or  her 
testimony  whether  in  public  or  executive 
session  shall  be  made  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  witness  or  his  or  her  counsel 
under  Committee  supervision:  a  copy  of  any 
testimony  given  in  public  session  or  that 
part  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  witness  in 
executive  session  and  subsequently  quoted  or 
made  part  of  the  record  in  a  public  session 
shall  be  provided  to  any  witness  at  his  or  her 
expense  if  he  or  she  so  requests.  Upon  in- 
specting his  or  her  transcript,  within  a  time 
limit  set  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee, a  witness  may  request  changes  in  the 
transcript  to  correct  errors  of  transcription 
and  grammatical  errors;  the  chairman  or  a 
staff  officer  designated  by  him  shall  rule  on 
such  requests. 

F.  Impugned  persons.  Any  person  whose 
name  is  mentioned  or  is  specifically  identi- 
fied, and  who  believes  that  evidence  pre- 
sented, or  comment  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee  or  staff  officer,  at  a  public 
hearing  or  at  a  closed  hearing  concerning 
which  there  have  been  public  reports,  tends 
to  inpugn  his  or  her  character  or  adversely 
affect  his  or  her  reputation  may: 

(a)  file  a  sworn  statement  of  facts  relevant 
to  the  evidence  or  comment,  which  state- 
ment shall  be  considered  for  placement  in 
the  hearing  record  by  the  Committee; 


(b)  request  the  opportunity  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  the  Committee  to  testify  in 
his  or  her  own  behalf,  which  request  shall  be 
considered  by  the  Committee;  and 

(c)  submit  questions  in  writing  which  he  or 
she  requests  be  used  for  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  other  witnesses  called  by  the  Com- 
mittee, which  questions  shall  be  considered 
for  use  by  the  Committee. 

G.  Radio,  television,  and  photography.  The 
Committee,  or  any  Subcommittee  thereof, 
may  permit  the  proceedings  of  hearings 
which  are  open  to  the  public  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  broadcast  by  radio,  television  or 
both,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mittee, or  Subcommittee,  may  impose.  (Rule 
XXVI.  Sec.  5(c).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

H.  Advance  statements  of  witnesses.  A  wit- 
ness appearing  before  the  Committee,  or  any 
Subcommittee  thereof,  shall  provide  1(X)  cop- 
ies of  a  written  statement  and  an  executive 
summary  or  synopsis  of  his  proposed  testi- 
mony at  least  48  hours  prior  to  his  appear- 
ance. This  requirement  may  be  waived  by 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  following  their  determination  that 
there  is  good  cause  for  failure  of  compliance. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  4(b).  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

I.  Minority  witnesses.  In  any  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee,  or  any  Sub- 
committee thereof,  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  shall  be  en- 
titled, upon  request  to  the  chairman  by  a 
majority  of  the  minority  members,  to  call 
witnesses  of  their  selection  during  at  least 
one  day  of  such  hearings.  (Rule  XXVI.  Sec. 
4(d).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

J.  Full  Committee  depositions.  Def)ositions 
may  be  taken  prior  to  or  after  a  hearing  as 
provided  in  this  subsection. 

(1)  Notices  for  the  taking  of  depositions 
shall  be  authorized  and  issued  by  the  chair- 
man, with  the  approval  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee,  provided 
that  the  chairman  may  initiate  depositions 
without  the  approval  of  the  ranking  minor- 
it.v  member  where  the  chairman  or  a  staff  of- 
ficer designated  by  him  has  not  received  no- 
tification from  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber or  a  staff  officer  designated  by  him  of 
disapproval  of  the  deposition  within  72 
hours,  excluding  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  of 
being  notified  of  the  deposition  notice.  If  a 
deposition  notice  is  disapproved  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, the  deposition  notice  may  be  au- 
thorized by  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee.  Committee  deposition  notices 
shall  specify  a  time  and  place  for  examina- 
tion, and  the  name  of  the  Committee  mem- 
ber or  members  or  staff  officer  or  officers 
who  will  take  the  deposition.  Unless  other- 
wise specified,  the  deposition  shall  be  in  pri- 
vate. The  Committee  shall  not  initiate  pro- 
cedures leading  to  criminal  or  civil  enforce- 
ment proceedings  for  a  witness"  failure  to  ap- 
pear or  produce  unless  the  deposition  notice 
was  accompanied  by  a  Committee  subpoena. 

(2)  Witnesses  may  be  accompanied  at  a 
deposition  by  counsel  to  advise  them  of  their 
legal  rights,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rule 
5D. 

(3)  Oaths  at  depositions  may  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  individual  authorized  by  local 
law  to  administer  oaths.  Questions  shall  be 
propounded  orally  by  Committee  member  or 
members  or  staff.  If  a  witness  objects  to  a 
question  and  refuses  to  testify,  the  objection 
shall  be  noted  for  the  record  and  the  Com- 
mittee member  or  members  or  staff  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  remainder  of  the  deposition. 

(4)  The  Committee  shall  see  that  the  testi- 
mony   is    transcribed   or   electronically    re- 


corded (which  may  include  audio  or  audio/ 
video  recordings).  If  it  is  transcribed,  the 
transcript  shall  be  made  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  witness  or  his  or  her  counsel 
under  Committee  supervision.  The  witness 
shall  sign  a  copy  of  the  transcript  and  may 
request  changes  to  it.  which  shall  be  handled 
in  accordance  with  the  procedure  set  forth  in 
subsection  (E).  If  the  witness  fails  to  sign  a 
copy,  the  staff  shall  note  that  fact  on  the 
transcript.  The  individual  administering  the 
oath  shall  certify  on  the  transcript  that  the 
witness  was  duly  sworn  in  his  presence,  the 
transcriber  shall  certify  that  the  transcript 
is  a  true  record  of  the  testimony,  and  the 
transcript  shall  then  be  filed  with  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Committee.  The  chairman  or  a 
staff  officer  designated  by  him  may  stipulate 
with  the  witness  to  changes  in  the  proce- 
dure; deviations  from  this  procedure  which 
do  not  substantially  impair  the  reliability  of 
the  record  shall  not  relieve  the  witness  from 
his  or  her  obligation  to  testify  truthfully. 

RULE  6.  COMMITTEE  REPORTING  PROCEDURES 

A.  Timely  filing.  When  the  Committee  has 
ordered  a  measure  or  matter  reported,  fol- 
lowing final  action  the  report  thereon  shall 
be  filed  in  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time.  (Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  10(b).  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

B.  Supplemental,  minority,  and  additional 
views.  A  member  of  the  Committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  Committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  calendar  days  in  which  to  file  such 
views,  in  writing,  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Committee.  Such  views  shall  then  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Committee  report  and  printed 
in  the  same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and 
their  inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the  cover  of 
the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely  notice, 
the  Committee  report  may  be  filed  and 
printed  immediately  without  such  views. 
(Rule  XXVI.  Sec.  10(c),  SUnding  Rules  of  the 
Senate.) 

C.  Notice  by  Subcommittee  chairmen.  The 
chairman  of  each  Subcommittee  shall  notify 
the  chairman  in  writing  whenever  any  meas- 
ure has  been  ordered  reported  by  such  Sub- 
committee and  is  ready  for  consideration  by 
the  full  Committee. 

D.  Draft  reports  of  Subcommittees.  All  draft 
reports  prepared  by  Subcommittees  of  this 
Committee  on  any  measure  or  matter  re- 
ferred to  it  by  the  chairman,  shall  be  in  the 
form,  style,  and  arrangement  required  to 
conform  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  established  practices 
followed  by  the  Committee.  Upon  completion 
of  such  draft  reports,  copies  thereof  shall  be 
filed  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Committee 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

E.  Impact  statements  in  reports.  All  Commit- 
tee reports,  accompanying  a  bill  or  joint  res- 
olution of  a  public  character  reported  by  the 
Committee,  shall  contain  (1)  an  estimate, 
made  by  the  Committee,  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  legis- 
lation for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and 
for  each  of  the  next  five  years  thereafter  (or 
for  the  authorized  duration  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  if  less  than  five  years);  and  (2)  a 
comparison  of  such  cost  estimates  with  any 
made  by  a  Federal  agency:  or  (3)  in  lieu  of 
such  estimate  or  comparison,  or  both,  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  failure  by  the 
Committee  to  comply  with  these  require- 
ments as  impracticable,  in  the  event  of  in- 
ability to  comply  therewith.  (Rule  XXVI. 
Sec.  11(a),  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

Each  such  report  shall  also  contain  an 
evaluation,  made  by  the  Committee,  of  the 


regulatory  impact  which  would  be  incurred 
in  carrying  out  the  bill  or  joint  resolution. 
The  evaluation  shall  include  (a)  an  estimate 
of  the  numbers  of  individuals  and  businesses 
who  would  be  regulated  and  a  determination 
of  the  groups  and  classes  of  such  individuals 
and  businesses,  (b)  a  determination  of  the 
economic  impact  of  such  regulation  on  the 
Individuals,  consumers,  and  businesses  af- 
fected, (c)  a  determination  of  the  impact  on 
the  personal  privacy  of  the  individuals  af- 
fected, and  (d)  a  determination  of  the 
amount  of  paperwork  that  will  result  from 
the  regulations  to  be  promulgated  pursuant 
to  the  bill  or  joint  resolution,  which  deter- 
mination may  include,  but  need  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  estimates  of  the  amount  of  time  and 
financial  costs  required  of  affected  parties, 
showing  whether  the  effects  of  the  bill  or 
joint  resolution  could  be  substantial,  as  well 
as  reasonable  estimates  of  the  recordkeeping 
requirements  that  may  be  associated  with 
the  bill  or  joint  resolution.  Or.  in  lieu  of  the 
forgoing  evaluation,  the  report  shall  include 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  failure  by  the 
Committee  to  comply  with  these  require- 
ments as  impracticable,  in  the  event  of  in- 
ability to  comply  therewith.  (Rule  XXVI. 
Sec.  11(b).  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

RULE  7.  SUBCOMMnTEES  AND  SUBCOMMnTEE 
PROCEDURES 

A.  Regularly  establish  Subcommittees.  The 
Committee  shall  have  five  regularly  estab- 
lished Subcommittees.  The  Subcommittees 
are  as  follows: 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions: 

Regulation  and  Government  Information: 

General  Services.  Federalism,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

Oversight  of  Government  Management; 
and 

Federal  Services,  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service. 

B.  Ad  hoc  Subcommittees.  Following  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  chairman  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
establish  such  ad  hoc  Subcommittees  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  expedite  Committee 
business. 

C.  Subcommittee  membership.  Following  con- 
sultation with  the  majority  members,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman  shall  announce  selec- 
tions for  membership  on  the  Subcommittees 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  A  and  B.  above. 

D.  Subcommittee  meetings  and  hearings.  Each 
Subcommittee  of  this  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  establish  meeting  dates  and  adopt 
rules  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
Commjttee  except  as  provided  in  Rules  2(D) 
and  7(E). 

E.  Subcommittee  subpoenas.  E^ch  Sub- 
committee is  authorized  to  adopt  rules  con- 
cerning subpoenas  which  need  not  be  consist- 
ent with  the  rules  of  the  Committee;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  in  the  event  the  Sub- 
committee authorizes  the  issuance  of  a  sub- 
poena pursuant  to  its  own  rules,  a  written 
notice  of  intent  to  issue  the  subpoena  shall 
be  provided  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee,  or  staff  of- 
ficers designated  by  them,  by  the  Sub- 
committee chairman  or  a  staff  officer  des- 
ignated by  him  immediately  upon  such  au- 
thorization, and  no  subpoena  shall  issue  for 
at  least  48  hours,  excluding  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  from  deliver.v  to  the  appropriate  of- 
fices, unless  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  waive  the  48  hour  waiting  pe- 
riod or  unless  the  Subcommittee  chairman 
certifies  in  writing  to  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  is  necessary  to  issue  a  subpoena  im- 
mediately. 
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F.  Subcommittee  budgets.  E^ch  Subcommit- 
tee of  this  Committee,  which  requires  au- 
thorization for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  inquiries  and  investigations, 
shall  file  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee, not  later  than  January  10  of  the  first 
year  of  each  new  Congress,  its  request  for 
funds  for  the  two  (2)  12-month  periods  begin- 
ning on  March  1  and  extending  through  and 
including  the  last  day  of  February  of  the  two 
following  years,  which  years  comprise  that 
Congress.  Each  such  request  shall  be  submit- 
ted on  the  budget  form  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  jus- 
tification addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  which  shall  include  (Da  state- 
ment of  the  Subcommittee's  area  of  activi- 
ties, (2)  its  accomplishments  during  the  pre- 
ceding Congress  detailed  year  by  year,  and 
(3)  a  table  showing  a  comparison  between  (a) 
the  funds  authorized  for  expenditure  during 
the  preceding  Congress  detailed  year  by 
year,  (b)  the  funds  actually  expended  during 
that  Congress  detailed  year  by  year,  (c)  the 
amount  requested  for  each  year  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  (d)  the  number  of  professional  and 
clerical  staff  members  and  consultants  em- 
ployed by  the  Subcommittee  during  the  pre- 
ceding Congress  detailed  year  by  year  and 
the  number  of  such  personnel  requested  for 
each  year  of  the  Congress.  The  chairman 
may  request  additional  reports  from  the 
Subcommittees  regarding  their  activities 
and  budgets  at  any  time  during  a  Congress. 
(Rule  XXVI,  Sec.  9.  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. ) 

RULE  8.  CONFIRMATION  STANDARDS  AND 
PROCEDURES 

A.  Standards.  In  considering  a  nomination, 
the  Committee  shall  Inquire  into  the  nomi- 
nee's experience,  qualifications,  suitability. 
and  integrity  to  serve  in  the  position  to 
which  he  or  she  has  been  nominated.  The 
Committee  shall  recommend  confirmation, 
upon  finding  that  the  nominee  has  the  nec- 
essary Integrity  and  is  affirmatively  quali- 
fied by  reason  of  training,  education,  or  ex- 
perience to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  of- 
fice to  which  he  or  she  was  nominated. 

B.  Information  Concerning  the  Nominee. 
Each  nominee  shall  submit  the  following  in- 
formation to  the  Committee: 

(DA  detailed  biographical  resume  which 
contains  information  relating  to  education, 
employment  and  achievements; 

(2)  Financial  information,  including  a  fi- 
nancial statement  which  lists  assets  and  li- 
abilities of  the  nominee  and  tax  returns  for 
the  3  years  preceding  the  time  of  his  or  her 
nomination,  and  copies  of  other  relevant 
documents  requested  by  the  Committee, 
such  as  a  proposed  blind  trust  agreement, 
necessary  for  the  Committee's  consideration; 
and. 

(3)  Copies  of  other  relevant  documents  the 
Committee  may  request,  such  as  responses 
to  questions  concerning  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams the  nominee  intends  to  pursue  upon 
taking  office. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  or  the 
ranking  minority  member,  a  nominee  shall 
be  required  to  submit  a  certified  financial 
statement  complied  by  an  independent  audi- 
tor. 

Information  received  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection; provided,  however,  that  tax  returns 
shall,  after  review  by  persons  designated  in 
subsection  (C)  of  this  rule,  be  placed  under 
seal  to  ensure  confidentiality. 

C.  Procedures  for  Committee  inquiry.  The 
Committee  shall  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
experience,    qualifications,    suitability,    and 


Integrity  of  nominees,  and  shall  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  following  matters: 

(1)  A  review  of  the  biographical  Informa- 
tion provided  by  the  nominee.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  any  professional  activities  re- 
lated to  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he 
or  she  is  nominated; 

(2)  A  review  of  the  financial  information 
provided  by  the  nominee,  including  tax  re- 
turns for  the  three  years  preceding  the  time 
or  his  or  her  nomination; 

(3)  A  review  of  any  actions,  taken  or  pro- 
posed by  the  nominee,  to  remedy  conflicts  of 
interest;  and 

(4)  A  review  of  any  personal  or  legal  mat- 
ter which  may  bear  upon  the  nominee's 
qualifications  for  the  office  to  which  he  or 
she  is  nominated. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Committee 
in  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry,  a  majority  in- 
vestigator or  investigators  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  chairman  and  a  minority  in- 
vestigator or  investigators  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  ranking  minority  member. 
The  chairman,  ranking  minority  member, 
other  members  of  the  Committee  and  des- 
ignated investigators  shall  have  access  to  all 
investigative  reports  on  nominees  prepared 
by  any  Federal  agency,  except  that  only  the 
chairman,  the  ranking  minority  member,  or 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  upon  re- 
quest, shall  have  access  to  the  report  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  Com- 
mittee may  request  the  assistance  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  any  other 
such  expert  opinion  as  may  be  necessary  in 
conducting  its  review  of  Information  pro- 
vided by  nominees. 

D.  Report  on  the  Nominee.  After  a  review  of 
all  information  pertinent  to  the  nomination, 
a  confidential  report  on  the  nominee  shall  be 
made  by  the  designated  investigators  to  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
and.  upon  request,  to  any  other  member  of 
the  Committee.  The  report  shall  summarize 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Committee  during  its 
investigation  of  the  nominee  and  Identify 
any  unresolved  or  questionable  matters  that 
have  been  raised  during  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry. 

E.  Hearings.  The  Committee  shall  conduct 
a  public  hearing  during  which  the  nominee 
shall  be  called  to  testify  under  oath  on  all 
matters  relating  to  his  or  her  suitability  for 
office,  including  the  policies  and  programs 
which  he  or  she  will  pursue  while  In  that  po- 
sition. No  hearing  shall  be  held  until  at  least 
72  hours  after  the  following  events  have  oc- 
curred: the  nominee  has  responded  to  pre- 
hearing questions  submitted  by  the  Commit- 
tee; and  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(D)  has  been  made  to  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  is  available  to 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  upon  re- 
quest. 

F.  Action  on  confirmation.  A  mark-up  on  a 
nomination  shall  not  occur  on  the  same  day 
that  the  hearing  on  the  nominee  is  held.  In 
order  to  assist  the  Committee  in  reaching  a 
recommendation  on  confirmation,  the  staff 
may  make  an  oral  presentation  to  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  mark-up,  factually  summariz- 
ing the  nominee's  background  and  the  steps 
taken  during  the  pre-hearing  inquiry. 

G.  Application.  The  procedures  contained  in 
subsections  (C),  (D),  (E).  and  (F)  of  this  rule 
shall  apply  to  persons  nominated  by  the 
President  to  positions  requiring  their  full- 
time  service.  At  the  discretion  of  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member,  those 
procedures  may  apply  to  persons  nominated 
by  the  President  to  serve  on  a  part-time 
basis. 


RULE  9.  PERSONNEL  ACTIONS  AFFECTINO 
COMMITTEE  STAFF 

In  accordance  with  title  III  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991  (P.L.  102-166).  all  person- 
nel actions  affecting  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  made  free  from  any  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  na- 
tional origin,  age,  handicap  or  disability.* 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  MARCH  1. 
1993 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  on  Mon- 
day, March  1;  that  on  Monday,  the  Sen- 
ate meet  in  pro  forma  session  only; 
that  at  the  close  of  the  pro  forma  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
10:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  2;  that  on 
Tuesday,  following  the  prayer,  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed  ap- 
proved to  date;  that  following  the  time 
of  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
11  a.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  up  to  5  minutes  each; 
and  that  on  Tuesday  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  from  12:30  p.m.  until  2:15  p.m. 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  regular 
party  conference  luncheons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
viously advised  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  of  my  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  Senate  schedule  for  the 
upcoming  weeks  of  this  legislative  pe- 
riod. 

I  would  like  now  to  restate  that  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Senators  so  that  all 
Senators  can  be  aware  of  the  legisla- 
tive program. 

On  Tuesday,  pursuant  to  a  previous 
order,  the  Senate  will  take  up  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program.  Upon  completion  of 
that  bill,  it  is  my  current  intention 
that  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consid- 
eration of  the  motor  voter  legislation. 
Following  completion  of  that  bill,  it  is 
my  intention  that  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  buciget 
resolution,  then  to  the  economic  stim- 
ulus and  investment  program  proposed 
by  President  Clinton,  and  then  to  what 
I  perceive  will  then  be  the  necessary 
extension  of  the  debt  limit. 

This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  wholly 
exclusive  list,  so  other  matters  may 
arise  during  that  time.  And.  if  I  intend 
to  bring  any  other  matters  up  as  is  my 
regular  practice.  I  will,  of  course,  no- 
tify the  Republican  leader  and  other 
Senators  in  advance  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. But  this  is  intended  to  give  Sen- 
ators some  idea  of  the  legislative 
schedule  with  respect  to  major  bills 
over  the  next  few  weeks. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.,  MONDAY. 
MARCH  1,  1993 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  now 
stands  in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  Monday, 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  4:26  p.m., 
recessed  until  10  a.m.,  Monday,  March 
1,  1993. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  February  25,  1993: 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

THE  FOLLOWING  REGULAR  AND  RESERVE  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD  TO  BE  PERMANENT  COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS  IN  THE  GRADES  INDICATED: 

To  be  lieutenant 


THOMAS  R.  GREENE 
MARK  R  STEWART 
DAVID  J   MARTIN 
BARRY  L   FOX 
DAWN  A   FIDALEO 
STEPHEN  P.  FINTON 
AUDREY  A   MCKINLEY 
JAMES  A   WILSON 
FREDERICK  E.  BARTLETT 
WILLIAM  M    PITTMAN 
RICHARD  A   PAGLIALONGA 
BRENTON  P  LEBISH 
C  M   GREENE 
FELIX  J   DANZ 
KEITH  R.  BILLS 
JAMES  E  MULLEN 
LANCE  A   LINDSAY 
SCOTT  R   FRECK 
WALTER  F  CAPPS 
ERIC  O   WESTFJIBERO 
RONNIE  D.  PATRICK 
JAMES  E   HANZALIK 
JOHN  J   URTI8 
ADRIENNE  P.  MCCAMEY 


JOHNO   KEETON 
GREGORY  J   COCHRAN 
ROBERT  F  OLSON 
TIMOTHY  J   CARTON 
MFTCHELL  C.  EK8TROM 
MICHAEL  D.  CALLAHAN 
RANDY  G   ADOLF 
DOUGLAS  M   RUHDE 
DARWYN  A   WILMOTH 
DAVID  J   FORD 
STEVEN  M   SHERIDAN 
JAMES  B   NICHOLSON 
GERALD  F   DOLAN 
JOSEPH  L  DUFFY 
ROBERT  A   LAAHS 
MATTHEW  P  DUE8ING 
JOEL  D  BROWN 
CEDRIC  A   HUGHES 
CARMEN  T  LAPKIEWICZ 
ANTHONY  D.  MORRIS 
JOSEPH  J.  EPSTEIN 
JAMES  J  GRIFFIN 
BRIAN  K  GOVE 
RUSSELL  C.  PROCTOR 


DAVID  8   FISH 
MICHAEL  A  JENDR088EK 
TONY  C  CLARK 
ROBERT  D  PHILLIPS 
KIRK  W   PICKERING 
STEVEN  R  8ATOR 
KELLY  R.  WARNER 
DANIEL  R  HOLLAR 
THEODORE  R  SALMON 
DAVID  M.  BEAUREGARD 
MARK  8   RYAN 
PHILLIP  A  PEREZ 
ROBERT  J   OREVE 
PETER  MKILFOYLE 
BRIAN  K   MOORE 
WILLIAM  F  ADICKES 
MARK  J  WILBERT 
THURMAN  T.  MAmE 
CRAIG  A   PETERSEN 
ROBERT  I  GRIFFIN 
DONALD  R  LINO 
JEFFREY  8.  HUDKIN8 
MARK  J  OANDOLFO 
DIRK  A.  GREENE 
DAVID  J.  ROKES 
NICHOLAS  J.  HUTCHIN8 
TODD  A.  T8CHANNEN 
MICHAEL  R.  OLSON 


SAMUEL  J   8UMPTER 
EUGENE  R   BOLDUC 
DAVro  C.  HAYNE8 
GREGORY  S  JONES 
STEPHEN  T  NEWARK 
JEFFREY  D.  OAFKJEN 
MARY  J.  BILLETER 
DANIEL  L  LEBLANC 
JOHN  F  SCHNEIDER 
JAMES  E  PESCHEL 
MICHAEL  D  KINO 
.MICHAEL  P   MCCRAW 
JEROME  K   BRADFORD 
JERRY  T  MOORE 
ERIC  M  GIE8E 
JOSEPH  S.  COST 
JANE  C  WONO 
ERIC  T  SMALLWOOD 
KIM  C   F08TVEDT 
GEORGE  J   TOLBERT 
ROBERT  T  8PAULDIN0 
THEODORE  D   LAMPTON 
KARL  L.  FREY 
DAVID  J   HAMMEL 
RICHARD  L  HINCHION 
TIMOTHY  M   MCGUIRE 
JEFFRY  A.  8IMMERMAN 


To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 


JOHN  E   SHALLMAN 
PARTICK  J   MCGILLVRAY 
ROBERT  W.  SCRUGGS 
DONALD  E  JACCARD 
GU8  T  PILLA 
RANDALL  C  SCHNEIDER 
RICARDO  R  RODRIGUEZ 
ROBERT  M   ATADERO 
THOMAS  M   JENKINS 
HAL  R   PITTS 
ROBERT  P  STUDEBAKER 
SCOTT  A   MATTHEWS 
THOMAS  J   MORIARTY 
SCOTT  R  MCFARLAND 
ROBERT  B.  WILSON 
ROBERT  D  PERKINS 
FREDDIE  J   MILBRY 
TROY  8  TAYLOR 
CRAIG  S  CROSS 
TIMOTHY  Y   DEAL 
MARK  E  REYNOLDS 


JAMES  R  FOGLE 
NEIL  E  MEISTER 
RANDALL  A.  BARNABEE 
STANLEY  E  BALINT 
RICHARD  M   KEE8LER 
RANDALL  D   FARMER 
SUSAN  J   WORKMAN 
ERNESTO  O   RUBIO 
KENDALL  C   PLAUTZ 
KADJOL  CHOUDHURY 
MICHAEL  F  WHrTE 
LARRY  E  MEREDrrH 
CASEY  J.  PLAGGE 
STEPHEN  H  TORPBY 
DAVID  L  NICHOLS 
DOUGLAS  M   ELLIS 
KELLY  8  ROBERTS 
EVA  R   KUMMEUIFELD 
DOUGLAS  K   BRUCE 
JOSEPH  R  DOUGLAS 
JAMES  D.  BAUGH 


OLALEKAN  A   ADERONMU 
KATHLEEN  MOORE 
MARK  R  WILLIAMS 
RAYMOND  A   ENGBLOM 
WILLIAM  R  BUTLER 
ELMER  O   EMERIC 
ROBERT  D   LEFEVER8 
KELLY  A   HOYLE 
PAUL  D  LIMBACHER 
MARK  S  MESERVE)- 
MATTHEW  A  GRIM 
GARRISON  L  MOE 
JASON  K  CHURCH 
RONALD  K.  CHILTON 
CLAUDIA  V   MCKNIGHT 
ROBERT  B  MAKOW8KY 
LARRY  P  PESEK 


TROY  K  DEIERLINO 
WILLIAM  J  TRAVIS 
THOMAS  L  KAYE 
RU88ELLH   MULUCK 
STEPHEN  J   BARTLETT 
MARX  A  JONES 
CHRISTOPHER  KOBI 
UONELq  MEW 
MICHAEL  G  TANNER 
STUART  H   EHRENBERO 
TODD  J   CAMPBELL 
PATRICIA  A.  MCFETRIDOE 
THOMAS  C  GET8Y 
ROBIN  J   KORTUS 
PAUL  D  MARSHALL 
BRIAN  T  ELLIS 
JOHN  C  O'CONNOR 


IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

THE  POLLOWINO  OFFICERS  US  AIR  FORCE  OFFICER 
TRAINING  SQUADRON  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  SECOND 
LIEUTENANTS  IN  THE  REGULAR  AIR  FORCE.  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  TITLE  10.  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  SEC- 
TION 531.  WITH  DATES  OF  RANK  TO  BE  DETERMINED  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

8HYAMAU  ARMSTRONG,  531-7S-924S 
RAYMOND  W   BEAL.  453-  26-3326 
EDMUND  J   BOHN  01g-54-«794 
KEVIN  F  CIOCCA   XXX-XX-XXXX 
JONATHAN  B  CLAUNCH   56a-47-71« 
JAMES  W   CREESE.  194-5^1008 
GREGORY  J    EHLERS.  47»-at-7IU 
KIMBERLY  D  ESTES.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JOHN  W  GILES.  JR  24»-51-«7«l 
SCOTT  D.  ORIFFrTH  XXX-XX-XXXX 
J   MICHAEL  W  JAGOERS.  331-68-145I 
BRYAN  H   KAUFMAN   XXX-XX-XXXX 
MARTIN  KLUBECK   0e9-5J-3&5e 
GREGORY  MANORA.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WILLIAM  PAUL  MILLER.  JR    iet-W-WMS 
DEBRA  E  PERKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PETER  B   PHILBRICK.  004-6^-3478 
JUSTIN  M.  RICE.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LAURENCE  E  ROBERTS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AMY  R   ROBINSON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ANDREW  J   RYAN   214-84-4J7S 
DONALD  W  SCHIBER  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CENA  R   STUCHBERY.  4O-48-3000 
JONNA  D  WARDRIP.  314-83-8C54 
CHRISTOPHER  A   WORLEY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  25,  1993 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  1106,  THE 
YOUNG  AMERICAN  WORKERS' 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  TOM  lANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1993 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt  that  any 
b*ll  will  be  introduced  during  the  103d  Corv 
gress  which  has  greater  potential  for  protect- 
ing our  Nation's  children  than  the  Young 
American  Workers'  Bill  of  Rights — H.R. 
1106 — which  was  introduced  in  this  House 
yesterday.  This  bill  updates  the  measure 
sponsored  last  year  by  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Don  Pease  of  Ohio,  who  is  sorely 
missed  on  this  and  other  issues.  Congress- 
man Charles  Schumer  of  New  York,  and  my- 
self. In  introducing  this  legislation  in  the  103d 
Congress,  I  have  been  joined  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Congressman  George 
Brown  of  California,  Congressman  Schumer, 
Congresswoman  Eshoo,  and  Congress  woman 
Pat  Schroeder  of  Colorado,  the  distinguished 
Chair  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Children, 
Youth,  and  Families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  new  climate  in  both 
the  Congress  and  the  administratran,  I  have 
great  hope  that  we  will  rrow  act  promptly  to 
strengthen  the  legal  protections  for  young  peo- 
ple in  the  workplace. 

Let  me  emphasize  first  that  supporters  of 
this  chikj  latxjr  reform  legislation  do  not  op- 
pose young  people  working.  I  recognize  the 
benefits  which  can  come  from  hokjing  a  job 
durirtg  school  years — learning  skills,  develop- 
if^  a  sense  of  responsibility,  contributing  to  a 
needy  family's  budget.  It  is  the  all-too-comnron 
exploitation  of  young  workers  that  we  oppose: 
excessive  hours,  interfererx;e  with  school,  haz- 
ardous occupations,  working  below  age  14. 

As  chair  of  the  Employment  and  Housing 
Subcommittee,  I  fiekJ  three  hearings  m  1990 
arxJ  1991  which  elcited  widespread  attention, 
both  in  the  media  and  at  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Under  the  stimulus  of  our  initial  hear- 
ings, the  Labor  Department  undertook  a  na- 
tionwide series  of  job  site  sweeps,  utilizing  all 
the  resources  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division. 
ThervSecretary  Elizat»eth  Dole  annouriced  that 
"the  cop  was  on  the  beat. "  Some  44,000  chikj 
labor  violations  were  found  in  1990,  a  startling 
increase  from  10,000  in  1983  and  even  from 
24,000  in  1989.  Unfortunately  the  cop  did  not 
remain  on  the  tjeat  for  long.  At  the  subcommit- 
tee's 1991  hearing  in  California,  we  were  tokj 
that  outreach  and  education  were  the  pre- 
ferred enforcement  methods.  Detected  viola- 
tions dropped  to  28,000  that  year. 

The  massive  illegal  employment  of  chikJren 
damages  the  United  States  in  two  major  ways: 
First,  it  has  a  negative  impact  on  the  edu- 
catk>n  and  thus  tf>e  future  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, who  are  our  Natwn's  future  work  force 
arx).  secorxj.  it  has  resulted  in  the  death  arxJ 
serious  injury  of  many,  many  young  workers. 


Many  studies  have  denx>nstrated  the  effects 
excessive  work  on  students'  school  achieve- 
ment. It  appears  clear  that  even  at  age  16  or 
17  working  rrxjre  than  20  hours  a  week  is  cor- 
related with  lower  grades,  choice  of  easier 
courses,  disengagement  from  families,  and 
dropping  out  of  school.  What  can  be  clearer 
ttian  the  comparison  between  the  United 
States,  where  atxjut  two-thirds  of  high  school 
students  work,  and  Japan,  where  2  percent  of 
students  are  employed? 

My  subcommittee  heard  horrifying  testimony 
about  injuries  and  deaths  of  illegal  young 
workers.  A  17-year-old  was  killed  while  deliv- 
ering pizzas.  Otf)ers  were  killed  in  a  dough- 
mixing  machine  and  a  paperbaler  at  a  grocery 
store.  A  13-year-old  tost  his  leg  while  working 
at  a  carwash.  A  teenage  giri  had  a  fingertip 
severed  by  a  restaurant  slicirig  machine. 
These  and  more  tragedies  brought  to  life  the 
grim  statistics.  The  Labor  Department  reported 
only  232  violations  with  injuries  in  1990,  but 
this  is  the  tip  of  an  unmeasured  iceberg.  A 
New  York  State  study  found  1,333  wort<ers' 
compensation  awards  in  that  State  alone  to 
children  under  18  in  1986.  Clearty  we  need 
more  complete  data — but  most  importantly,  we 
need  action  to  stop  such  disturbing  and  pre- 
ventakHe  injuries  and  deaths. 

The  Young  American  Workers'  Bill  of  Rights 
will  modernize  the  1938  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  provisions  covering  child  labor.  It  provides 
criminal  penalties  for  willful  violations,  includ- 
ing fines  and  imprisonment  in  cases  of  death 
or  serious  injury.  Repeat  violators  will  be  ineli- 
gible for  Federal  grants  and  contracts,  will  not 
be  permitted  to  pay  the  subminimum  training 
wage,  and  will  be  prohibited  from  employing  a 
minor  for  5  years.  To  overcome  the  minuscule 
workers'  compensation  awards  given  to  many 
Injured  minors  or  ttieir  survivors,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  right  to  sue. 

In  line  with  recent  research,  the  bill  estat>- 
lishes  limits  of  20  hours  a  week  and  4  hours 
per  school  day  for  employment  of  16  and  17- 
year-olds.  We  must  have  a  clear  public  policy 
that  education  is  a  minor's  first  job  arxJ  prirv 
cipal  responsitsility. 

To  assure  that  minors'  work  is  legal,  safe, 
and  not  exploitative,  the  Young  American 
Workers'  Bill  of  Rights  establishes  a  work  cer- 
tificate system.  Both  parents  and  schools  will 
be  required  to  sign  permit  applications  arxJ 
employers  will  submit  information  concerning 
the  nature  and  hours  of  the  job.  All  too  often 
we  hear  that  parents  are  igrwrant  of  their  chil- 
dren's work  situation  and  schools  may  learn 
about  students'  employment,  if  at  all,  only 
wtien  it  is  reflected  in  declining  achievement. 

The  bill  provides  for  publicity  for  violators 
because  it  is  my  experierKe  that  fines  are  fre- 
quentfy  conskJered  a  mere  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, while  adverse  putjicity  Involving  major 
national  corpwrations.  such  as  fast  food  or  gro- 
cery chains,  can  be  a  ma)or  deterrent. 

Mr.  Spe^er,  issues  of  worker  training  and 
retraining  arxJ  tfie  rising  skill  threshold  for  jobs 


in  the  1990's  and  beyond  are  high  on  our 
agerxja.  So  is  the  need  for  education  reform. 
All  of  these  matters  are  affected  by  child  labor 
which  exploits  and  limits  the  future  potential  of 
the  young  people  on  whom  our  economy  and 
our  society  must  deperxJ.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure  which  can  go 
far  to  safeguard  American  youth. 


TAXPAYER  RIGHTS  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1993 


HON.  JOEL  HEFIEY 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1993 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  President 
Bush  vetoed  H.R.  11.  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1992,  he  did  so  because  it  included  numerous 
tax  increases  and  SF)ecial  interest  provisions. 
At  a  time  when  the  economy  was  perceived  to 
be  weak.  Congress  had  presented  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  bill  that  increased  the  tax  burden 
on  Amerrcans. 

Ironically,  by  vetoeing  H.R.  11.  the  Presi- 
dent killed  2  years  of  effort  by  memtjers  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  help  protect 
taxpayers  from  abuse  by  the  IRS.  These  pro- 
visions were  part  of  H.R.  3838,  the  Taxpayer 
Bill  of  Rights  Act  of  1991,  and  they  were  de- 
signed to  improve  upon  the  original  taxpayers 
bill  of  rights. 

Originally  passed  in  1988  as  part  of  the 
Technical  and  Miscellaneous  Revenue  Act, 
the  omnibus  taxpayer  bill  of  rights  was  a  wa- 
tershed, ending  10  years  of  work  to  address 
IRS  excesses  and  provide  taxpayers  with  a 
means  to  deferxj  tfiemselves  from  unwar- 
ranted action. 

These  provisions  included  granting  tax- 
payers the  right  to  sue  for  damages  if  an  IRS 
agent  recklessly  or  intentionally  disregards 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  codi- 
fying existing  IRS  regulations  regarding  tax- 
payer rights,  and  awarding  litigation  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  taxpayers  who  prevail 
against  an  unjustified  IRS  action. 

With  the  growing  defcit.  however,  the  provi- 
sions included  in  the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights 
have  been  sharply  tested.  In  1990's  budget 
agreement,  for  example.  Congress  called  on 
the  IRS  to  collect  an  additional  S9.4  billion  by 
increasing  their  audit  and  collection  efforts. 
These  efforts,  in  turn,  have  increased  the 
number  of  complaints  regarding  IRS  actions. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
sponded last  session  by  hokJing  a  series  of 
five  hearings  on  IRS  practices  and  the  effect 
of  the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights.  These  fiearings 
resulted  in  ttie  legislatkjo  that  was  killed  wf>en 
President  Bush  vetoed  H.R.  11. 

This  is  a  new  session,  and  it's  time  to  begin 
again  to  work  to  protect  tfie  Amerk;an  tax- 
payer. For  this  reason,  I  am  reintroducing  leg- 
islation  I   originally  introduced  2  years  ago. 
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This  bill  is  called  the  Taxpayer  Rights  Amend- 
ments of  1 993  and  it  is  drafted  to  contribute  to 
the  progress  made  in  the  original  taxpayer  bill 
of  rights  by: 

First,  enabling  additional  taxpayers  to  re- 
cover legal  expenses  from  the  IRS; 

Second,  equalizing  the  interest  rate  the  IRS 
pays  to  the  taxpayer  with  the  rate  it  charges; 
and 

Third,  expanding  a  taxpayer's  right  to  sue 
the  IRS. 

I'm  pleased  to  say  the  first  two  of  these  ad- 
ditions were  included  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
bill.  H.R.  3838.  and  I  hope  to  see  them 
laassed  into  law  this  session. 

The  first  provision  addresses  what  happens 
after  the  taxpayer  has  prevailed  in  court 
against  tfie  IRS.  Under  current  law.  the  tax- 
payer can  receive  reasonable  litigation  costs 
from  the  IRS,  but  only  if  they  can  prove  the 
IRS  was  not  substantially  justified  in  its  ac- 
tions. 

In  other  words,  a  taxpayer  has  to  prove  in 
court  that  they  paid  their  full  share  of  taxes. 
Then,  unless  they  want  to  pony  up  the  court 
costs  after  winning  their  case,  they  have  to 
prove  that  the  IRS  was  not  substantially  justi- 
fied in  taking  them  to  court.  The  entire  burden 
of  proof  is  placed  on  the  taxpayer,  even  when 
they  prevail. 

My  bill  will  eliminate  this  burden  by  rennov- 
ing  the  standard  of  substantially  justified. 
Under  this  legislation,  if  the  IRS  loses  its  case 
against  a  taxpayer,  it  pays  the  taxpayers  court 
costs. 

The  second  provision  will  even  out  the  inter- 
est rates  the  IRS  charges  and  pays  taxpayers. 
Under  current  practice,  the  IRS  charges  over- 
due tax  payments  a  higher  interest  rate  than 
it  pays  overpaid  taxes.  While  this  may  be  a 
convenient  way  to  raise  revenue,  it  does  not 
engender  confidence  in  the  minds  of  tax- 
payers who  nottoe  the  difference. 

My  bill  will  eliminate  this  shell  game  and  re- 
quire the  IRS  to  pay  the  same  interest  rate  it 
charges. 

Two  provisions  in  my  bill  that  were  not  irv 
eluded  in  last  session's  committee  bill  deal 
with  the  taxpayer's  right  to  sue  the  IRS. 

Under  the  current  taxpayer  bill  of  rights,  a 
taxpayer  may  sue  the  IRS  if,  during  the  collec- 
tion of  a  tax,  an  IRS  employee  recklessly  or 
intentionally  disregards  a  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

My  bill  will  make  two  additions.  First,  it  will 
allow  taxpayers  to  sue  for  actions  taken  during 
the  determination,  in  addition  to  collection,  of 
a  tax.  Second,  it  will  allow  taxpayers  to  sue  if 
an  IRS  employee  carelessly,  in  addition  to 
recklessly  and  intentionally,  disregards  provi- 
sions under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

These  two  changes  will  give  taxpayers  re- 
course in  areas  not  addressed  by  the  original 
taxpayer  bill  of  rights.  Consider  the  testimony 
of  LawrerKe  Roush,  president  of  Lincoln  Mov- 
ing &  Storage,  before  the  Small  Business 
Committee: 

In  1975,  the  IRS  completed  an  employment 
tax  audit  on  Lincoln.  As  a  result  of  that 
audit,  Lincoln  was  advised  to  issue  1099's  to 
its  contract  truckmen  but  if  the  same  indi- 
viduals were  occasionally  used  on  a  local 
hourly  basis  to  also  issue  those  individuals 
W2  forms.  Subsequent  to  the  audit,  Lincoln 
was  sold.  The  new  owners  have  always  been 
aware  of  the  audit  and  continued  to  rely  on 
the  audit. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  September  1987,  Lincoln  was  again  con- 
tacted by  the  IRS.  At  the  initial  meeting  on 
September  30  the  auditor  told  the  officers  of 
Lincoln  that  because  of  the  budget  deficit, 
the  auditor  was  seeking  revenue  and  that 
Lincoln  was  a  good  place  to  start.  The  audi- 
tor alleged  a  tax  liability  of  S50.000.  The 
auditor  asserted  that  if  the  alleged  liability 
was  not  paid,  a  full  audit  would  be  com- 
pleted. 

At  that  time,  I  informed  the  auditor  of  our 
previous  audit  and  claimed  530  safe  harbor 
protection.  The  IRS  argued  that  we  were  not 
eligible  for  530  protection.  Over  the  years  the 
IRS  has  asserted  various  reasons  for  this  but 
has  never  given  us  written  verification  of  the 
reasoning  for  denying  530  protection. 

On  July  22,  1988  the  IRS  informed  Lincoln 
of  an  alleged  tax  liability  of  $281,066.10  in  a 
document  marked  "for  discussion  purposes 
only". 

What  is  happening  here  is  pretty  obvious. 
IRS  agents  are  using  the  knowledge  that  they 
can't  be  sued  for  actions  taken  during  the  de- 
termination process  to  intimidate  and  harass 
taxpayers  into  paying  excess  taxes.  Hence  the 
"for  discussion  purposes  only"  mark  on  the 
original  determination.  Until  the  IRS  actually 
presents  an  official  tax  bill,  they  are  immune 
from  recourse. 

This  legislation  will  change  that  by  including 
the  determination  period  under  section 
7433(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  As  Mr. 
Roush's  example  demonstrates,  harassment 
and  mistreatment  by  IRS  agents  can  occur 
during  the  determination  process  as  well  as 
the  collection  process. 

This  legislation  will  also  allow  taxpayers  to 
sue  for  damages  if  the  IRS  carelessly  dis- 
regards provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  By  now,  I'm  sure  everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  tragic  story  of  Mrs.  Kay  Council, 
whose  husband  committed  suicide  to  provide 
her  with  the  funds  necessary  to  fight  the  IRS. 
As  Mrs.  Council  concludes,  she  eventually 
won  her  10-year  battle  with  the  IRS,  but  at  a 
very  high  price: 

I  was  cheated  of  my  rights  as  a  citizen.  I 
was  cheated  of  growing  old  with  the  man  I 
love.  I  lost  my  best  friend.  Now  I  have  to 
start  a  new  life  and  a  new  career  at  the  age 
where  I  should  be  able  to  enjoy  my  children 
and  grandchildren.  I  have  worked  for  20 
years  as  a  professional,  but  I  have  not  been 
in  the  job  market  since  1982.  Our  children 
have  no  father,  only  the  emotional  devasta- 
tion left  in  their  life  to  try  and  deal  with. 
Our  grandchildren  have  no  "pop."  that's  the 
name  they  use  for  the  grandfather  they  love 
dearly.  Our  granddaughter  thinks  her  pop 
got  sick  and  died.  How  do  you  explain  the 
IRS  and  suicide  to  a  five-year-old?  It  seems 
to  me  that  somebody  has  to  be  held  account- 
able for  the  destruction  to  me  and  my  fam- 
ily. 

Yet  I  am  told  1  cannot  sue  the  IRS  for 
damages,  economical  or  personal.  How  do 
you  put  a  price  tag  on  a  life?  I  can't  sue 
them  for  the  illegal  tax  lien  they  put  on  us. 
I  had  no  rights.  The  IRS  had  them  all. 

Mrs.  Council  cani  sue  the  IRS  t)ecause 
they  didn't  recklessly  or  intentionally  disregard 
the  law.  Instead,  they  merely  acted  carelessly, 
in  a  slow,  impersonal,  and  txjreaucratic  fash- 
ion that  eventually  destroyed  her  family.  This 
legislation  would  provide  Mrs.  Council,  and  all 
the  other  taxpayers  wfio  have  suffered  similar 
experiences,  a  means  of  obtaining  compensa- 
tion. 
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In  corKlusion,  this  legislation  txjilds  upon 
the  foundation  of  tfie  original  taxpayer  t)ill  of 
rights.  It  represents  a  continuation  of  the  effort 
to  balance  the  need  to  collect  taxes  with  tfie 
inherent  rights  of  taxpayers.  I  believe  it  is  an 
important  step  toward  restoring  confkjence  in 
our  present  tax  collection  system  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  it. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  LOAN 

SECURITIZATION  AND  SECOND- 
ARY MARKET  ENHANCEMENT 
ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25. 1993 

Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
strengthen  small  businesses,  financial  institu- 
tions, and  American  taxpayers.  This  legislation 
is  going  to  energize  tfie  economy  and  create 
jobs  because  it  will  assist  sn^ll  businesses 
who  are  starving  for  credit. 

In  1984,  Congress  removed  regulatory  irrv 
pediments  to  selling  securities  backed  by 
pools  of  residential  mortgages  by  enacting  the 
Secondary  Mortgage  Martlet  Enhancement 
Act.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today,  the  Small 
Business  Loan  Securitization  and  Secondary 
Market  Enhancement  Act  of  1993,  creates  a 
similar  secondary  market  for  small  business 
loans. 

This  proposal  will  help  small  businesses  by 
making  it  easier  for  them  to  gain  access  to  the 
capital  markets  and  making  more  credit  avail- 
able at  lower  prices.  It  will  help  bankers  be- 
cause ttiey  will  issue  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses without  having  to  raise  additional  cap- 
ital; tfie  banks  will  sell  tfiese  loans  to  investors 
instead  of  keeping  them  on  their  txxjks.  Third, 
institutional  arid  individual  investors  will  fund 
small  businesses  by  purchasing  investment- 
grade  secunties  backed  by  small  business 
loans. 

This  bill  removes  unnecessary  legal  terriers 
in  Federal  securities,  banking,  penston,  and 
tax  laws  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  securities 
tracked  by  small  txjsiness  loans.  These  securi- 
ties are  called  small  business  related  securi- 
ties, and  are  backed  by  pools  of  small  busi- 
ness loans  made  by  banks,  credit  unions,  in- 
surance companies,  and  similar  financial  insti- 
tutions which  are  already  regulated  by  tfie 
Federal  Government. 

This  bill  allows  for  the  pooling  of  toans 
made  to  any  business  whk:h  meets  the  defini- 
tion of  a  small  txJsiness  as  determined  by  cur- 
rent law  and  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Qualifying  businesses  are:  First,  manu- 
facturers with  as  many  as  1,500  emptoyees; 
second,  servce  firms  with  Si  3.5  million  in 
sales  or  less;  third,  wfiolesalers  with  as  many 
as  100  emptoyees.  and  fourth,  construction 
firms  with  Si  7  million  or  less  in  receipts. 

Sections  3,  4,  and  5  of  this  tjill  remove  ob- 
stacles under  Federal  securities  law  corx»rn- 
ing  the  delivery  requirements  for  margins  and 
securities.  Under  current  law,  issuers  are 
given  35  days  to  pool  and  sell  securities.  This 
bill  extends  that  time  period  to  6  months  so 
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small  business  loans  can  be  originated  after  a 
comrnttment  to  purchase  the  securities  has 
been  obtained  and  can  be  irKluded  in  a  pool 
tracking  the  securities. 

This  legislation  also  removes  Federal  secu- 
rities law  impediments  governing  the  filing  of 
registration  statements  with  the  Securities  arxj 
Excfiange  Commission.  Urxler  current  law, 
selling  securities  txacked  by  small  business 
loans  is  time  consuming  and  very  costly.  An 
organization  must  register  the  securities  with 
the  SEC  arxl  prepare,  file,  and  clear  registra- 
tion statements  in  each  of  the  50  States.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  this  bill  streamlines  this  process  by 
permitting  the  filing  of  a  single  registration 
statement  with  the  SEC. 

Current  law  imposes  arrother  burden  on 
t>anks  selling  small  business  loans  because 
t}anks  can  be  required  to  keep  a  matching 
amount  of  capital  even  if  they  sell  the  loans. 
Section  8  of  this  bill  says  banks  that  pool  and 
sell  small  tsusiness  loans  are  not  required  to 
maintain  capital  against  those  loans  if  they  sell 
the  loans.  Under  this  proposal  if  the  tank  re- 
tains some  of  the  risk,  then  the  bank  is  re- 
quired to  keep  erx}ugh  capital  to  protect  itself 
against  the  possitxlity  of  a  loss. 

This  legislation  also  removes  requirements 
imposed  by  the  Employee  Retirement  lrx;ome 
Securities  Act.  Currently,  the  Department  of 
Labor  exempts  financial  institutions  that  man- 
age pensk)n  funds  and  package  and  sell  mort- 
gage-backed securities  from  ERISA  require- 
ments. Section  9  of  this  btll  directs  the  Labor 
Department  to  grant  a  similar  exemption  for  fi- 
nancial institutions  selling  securities  backed  t)y 
small  business  loans. 

Lastly,  section  10  of  the  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  ttie  Treasury  to  issue  tax  rules  for  en- 
tities used  to  pool  small  txjsiness  loans.  In 
1986.  Congress  helped  facilitate  the 
securitization  of  real  estate  mortgage  loans  by 
calling  for  tax  clarification  of  institutions  that 
were  going  to  pool  those  loans.  The  Treasury 
Department  promulgated  the  real  estate  mort- 
gage investment  conduits  [REMIC's]  and  we 
ask  them  to  issue  similar  rules  applicable  to 
small  business  backed  securities. 

In  a  recent  American  Banker  article.  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  putJiicly 
supported  the  creation  of  strong  secondary 
market  for  small  business  loans.  He  said  that 
we  could  help  expand  credit  for  these  busi- 
nesses and  speed  the  economic  recovery. 
"There's  no  question  that  [a  secondary  market 
for  small  txjsiness  loans]  would  be  a  very 
good  contribution  to  tfie  financial  viability  of 
this  country,"  Greenspan  added. 

At  this  time,  our  constituents  are  asking  us 
to  cut  Federal  spending.  So  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  I  say  that  this  bill  does  not  create  a 
new  Federal  agency  to  guarantee  these  loans. 
Therefore,  American  taxpayers  are  not  sad- 
dled with  the  cost  of  more  bureaucracy  and 
are  not  exposed  to  the  risk  of  potential  losses 
on  securities  backed  by  small  business  loans. 
What  we  need  to  do  now  is  promote  economic 
growth  and  develop  good-paying  jobs  for  the 
citizens  of  this  country  and  this  legislation 
does  just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  and  my  other  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
moving  this  legislation  forward  so  that  we  can 
assist  ttie  creation  and  development  of  Amer- 
ican small  businesses  which  are  so  vital  to  the 
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ecorxjmk;  improvement  of  and  job  growth  in 
our  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  METROPOLITAN 
JEWISH  GERIATRIC  CENTER 


HON.  JERROLD  NADLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1993 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Metropolitan 
Jewish  Geriatrk:  Center  was  founded  85  years 
ago  as  the  Brooklyn  Hebrew  Home  and  Hos- 
pital for  the  Aged  by  a  group  of  women  con- 
cerned about  the  fiealth  and  well-t)eing  of  their 
elderly  neightxjrs. 

From  truly  humble  beginnings.  Metropolitan 
has  grown  to  become  one  of  the  largest  and 
nrxjst  respected  organizations  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation.  Today,  in  addition  to  the  same  900 
residents  at  its  Parshelsky  Pavilion  in  Coney 
Island,  and  its  affiliated  Branner  Pavilion  in  the 
Boro  Park  section  of  Brooklyn,  respectively. 
Metropolitan  serves  more  than  20,000  people 
through  a  vast  network  of  outreach  programs 
and  affiliated  services. 

The  mission  of  Metropolitan:  To  assure  that 
every  reskjent  and  client  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
the  finest  geriatric  care  available  and  has  ac- 
cess to  the  most  innovative  and  progressive 
programs  in  ttie  Nation. 

Metropolitan's  leadership  in  the  field  of  geri- 
atric care  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  skill, 
the  experience,  and  the  dedk^tion  of  its  pro- 
fessional, nursing,  administrative.  arxJ  support 
staff. 

This  remarkable  group  of  men  and  women 
proved  their  mettle,  and  denxjnstrated  ttieir 
dedication  over  3  unforgettable  days  in  De- 
cember— when  the  most  severe  storm  in 
memory  wreaked  havoc  throughout  the  Nortfv 
east. 

The  Parshelsky  Pavilion,  with  359  frail  elder- 
ly residents,  was  particulariy  hard  hit.  The 
generator  arxj  boilers  were  submerged  in 
water;  the  lower  levels  of  the  building  were 
flooded — in  some  cases  up  to  the  ceiling. 
Servces  that  were  affected  included  heat, 
power,  and  phone  communications  as  well  as 
food,  linen,  and  supply  delivery.  Some  100 
residents  were  evacuated  under  extrenDely  ar- 
duous conditions. 

Yet.  miraculously,  all  the  residents  were 
safe  and  secure.  Metropolitan  was  able  to 
weather  the  crisis  t)ecause  of  the  resourceful- 
ness of  scores  of  staff  members,  who.  in  an 
amazing  display  of  heroism,  worked  tirelessly 
to  protect  the  elderly — some  at  great  risk  to 
themselves. 

Their  courage  and  the  fortitude  were  best 
exemplified  by  the  1 1  Metropolitan  employees 
who  abandoned  their  vehicles  in  surgir>g  wa- 
ters and  literally  swam  to  the  facility  to  join  the 
rescue  effort. 

In  a  recent  message  to  the  staff.  Martin 
Simon,  ttie  president  of  Metropolitan,  acknowl- 
edged their  loyalty  and  their  spirit.  "Your  dedi- 
cation," he  said,  "will  long  be  rememtjered  as 
one  of  the  most  glorious  moments  in  our  his- 
tory. We  are  deeply  grateful  for  your  commit- 
ment, and  express  our  warmest  thanks  to  all 
of  you." 

Metropolitan  Jewish  Geriatric  Center  can 
take  pride  in  its  staff,  and  in  the  caliber  of  its 
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leadership — Mr.  Sirrxjn,  the  distinguished 
board  of  directors,  and  Eli  S.  FeWman,  the  ex- 
ecutive vice  preskJent  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, and  Judith  W.  Brune,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent/chief operating  officer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
offer  this  well-earned  tribute  to  Metropolitan 
Jewish  Geriatric  Center,  and  to  all  those  in- 
volved in  tfieir  humane  work. 


LET  US  NOT  FORGET  ARMENIA 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1993 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said 
that  "the  United  States  put  its  foreign  policy 
pants  on  one  crisis  at  a  time."  In  light  of  this, 
I  fear  that  among  the  crises  in  Bosnia,  Soma- 
lia, arxl  Iraq,  there  is  a  danger  that  we  forget 
the  ongoing  tragedy  in  Armenia. 

The  hiardship  in  Armenia  and  tfie  tjesieged 
region  of  Nagorno-Karabakh  has  persisted  be- 
yond the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  its 
neighbors  are  engaged  in  an  all-out  battle  for 
influence  in  the  region  in  which  the  largely 
Christian  Armenians  have  become  the  odd 
nf«n  out. 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  force  this  issue 
into  the  publk:  domain.  We  must  continue  ex- 
erting what  pressures  we  can  until  the 
Azert)aijanies  relent  and  lift  their  brutal  block- 
ade of  Armenia  that  threatens  thousands  of 
lives  this  winter.  Armenia,  landlocked  and  sur- 
rounded by  neighbors  who  will  not  or  cannot 
tielp,  neecte  the  help  of  the  international  corrv 
munity. 

We  can  fielp  in  two  ways:  First,  we  can  pro- 
vkJe  temporary  relief  by  sending  humanitarian 
aid  to  help  ttie  struggling  country  through  a 
harsh  winter.  For  a  nxjre  lasting  solution,  how- 
ever, we  must  work  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  CSCE  as  well  as  applying  direct 
pressure  on  Azerbaijan  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
devastating  blockade  that  is  strangling  this 
one  prosperous  country. 

Recently,  Turkey  agreed  to  allow  humani- 
tarian aid  through  its  txjrders  to  relieve  the 
suffering  caused  by  the  exceptionally  harsh 
winter  in  Armenia  and  the  Karabakh  region. 
We  must  make  sure  this  promise  is  fulfilled  by 
carefully  monitoring  the  situation  until  there 
are  concrete  results. 

The  relief  effort  has  already  started.  Arme- 
nian-Americans have  taken  up  collections  and 
sent  shipments  of  food,  fuel,  and  medical  sup)- 
plies.  Operation  Winter  Rescue,  a  group  of  Ar- 
menian-Americans, raised  S500,000  to  send 
tjack  to  their  kinsmen  in  Armenia.  France  has 
offered  to  send  massive  humanitarian  aid  if 
Turkey  will  let  it  past  their  borders.  Humani- 
tarian aid,  however,  is  only  a  temporary  solu- 
tion. 

Armenia  seems  doomed  to  have  the  stakes 
piled  against  it.  Even  though  it  was  one  of  the 
more  prosperous  of  the  former  Soviet  reput>- 
lics,  it  is  declining  rapidly  into  the  dark  ages  as 
Armenia  tries  to  function  on  20  percent  of  their 
normal  fuel  supplies.  All  factories  are  closed 
down,  schools  are  closed  until  spring  for  lack 
of  heat  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease, 
electricity  is  only  on  for  a  few  hours  a  day. 
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Bread  is  rationed  at  250  grams  a  day — it 
was  500  grams  during  Worid  War  II— and  the 
hundreds  of  ttiousands  of  Armenian  refugees 
who  have  been  expelled  from  Azert)aijan  and 
Nagorno-Karabakh  are  in  danger  of  dying  of 
exposure  or  starvation.  The  list  of  atrocities 
seems  endless,  from  Serbian-like  ethnic 
cleansing  to  the  possibility  of  opening  the 
Medzamar  nuclear  powerplant  before  it  is 
completely  repaired. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
descrit>es  ttie  plight  of  Armenians  in  Nagorno- 
Karabakh:  "the  story  of  a  minority  group  at- 
tempting to  preserve  its  way  of  life,  its  lan- 
guage, its  religion  and  culture  from  a  death 
decreed  from  the  central  government  in  Baku. 
Azerbaijan  began  practicing  ethnic  cleansing 
in  Karabakh  before  Serbia  and  Bosnia  ap- 
peared on  the  map." 

Despite  the  lack  of  media  coverage,  this  cri- 
sis is  as  deserving  of  our  attention  and  that  of 
the  various  international  institutions  with  juris- 
diction in  that  area  as  the  crises  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 

Let  us  take  some  time  to  focus  on  the  tragic 
plight  of  the  victims  of  this  5-year  war.  Let  us 
do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  end  the  devastat- 
ing blockade  that  is  strangling  this  small  coun- 
try that  has  been  struggling  toward  democracy 
since  tjefore  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
time  for  decisive  American  action  is  now. 
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Congress  do  all  it  can  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  domestic  carriers.  I  urge 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Aircraft  Equipment  Settlement  Leases  Act  of 
1993. 


AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT 
SETTLEMENT  LEASES  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1993 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  clarifying  the  status  of 
currently  pending  equipment  lease  agree- 
ments between  the  Pension  Benefit  Guarantee 
Corporation  [PBGC]  and  airlines  that  have 
sought  the  protection -of  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 
The  Aircraft  Equipment  Settlement  Leases  Act 
of  1993  will  bring  certainty  to  this  area  of  the 
law  to  the  benefit  not  only  of  PBGC,  which 
stands  behind  the  pension  plans  of  millions  of 
Americans,  but  also  the  many  workers  who 
are  employed  in  the  troubled  airline  industry. 

The  situation  which  highlighted  the  need  for 
this  clarification  in  the  law  is  that  of  Continen- 
tal Airiines.  When  Continental  filed  for  reorga- 
nization under  chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  in  1990,  one  of  its  principal  creditors 
was  PBGC,  and  one  of  its  principal  assets 
was  the  equity  in  aircraft  owned  by  Continerv 
tal.  Accordingly,  an  agreement  was  reached 
whereby  Continental  woukj  transfer  this  equity 
to  PBGC  and  would  lease  the  planes  back. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  ensure  that  this 
arrangement  will  t>e  treated  as  a  lease  under 
the  relevant  provision  of  ttie  Bankruptcy  Code, 
as  all  parties  intended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  immediate  effect  of  this 
clarification  will  be  to  facilitate  the  emergence 
of  an  airiine — such  as  Continental — from  chap- 
ter 11  reorganization  proceedings,  at  no  cost 
whatsoever  to  the  taxpayer.  Given  the  grave 
concerns  tfiat  I  share  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues over  the  competitive  position  of  the 
domestic  airline  industry,  it  is  essential  that  the 


EXTEND  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR  DEPEND- 
ENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  came  to 
my  attention  that  dependents  of  Federal  em- 
ployees are  covered  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee's Health  Benefits  Program  only  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  22.  This  is  an  inequity 
which  places  many  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees at  an  educational  disadvantage  as 
compared  to  many  chikJren  of  employees  in 
the  private  sector  or  military. 

This  oversight  places  a  financial  burden  on 
those  families  who  have  chikjren  still  attending 
a  college  or  university  after  they  have  already 
turned  22  years  of  age.  Families  in  this  posi- 
tion must  purchase  health  insurance  from  pri- 
vate carriers  so  that  a  child  will  be  covered  if 
some  medical  emergency  should  occur.  There 
are  many  instances  in  which  students  may 
find  themselves  in  this  position.  For  example, 
if  a  student  had  been  held  back  early  in 
school  or  flunked  a  grade,  that  student  might 
not  graduate  from  college  until  after  turning  22 
years  old.  Also,  a  student  may  be  forced  to 
leave  college  for  a  year  or  semester  for  health 
reasons;  again,  this  student  might  not  grad- 
uate until  after  turning  22.  In  each  of  these  in- 
stances, it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  student  that 
they  have  not  already  graduated  from  college 
t)efore  their  health  insurance  expires.  In  fact, 
in  some  cases  it  is  a  credit  to  the  student's 
character  for  having  completed  their  education 
after  experierKing  an  early  settjack.  Such 
perserverance  should  t>e  rewarded,  not  pun- 
ished. We  in  the  Federal  Government  should 
strive  to  make  it  possible  for  a  child  to  finish 
his  or  her  education  without  such  extraneous 
worries. 

A  student  presently  caught  in  the  situation 
which  I  have  been  discussing,  would  t>e  forced 
to  purchase  a  private  health  insurance  plan. 
An  unemployed,  full-time  college  student 
would  probably  not  have  the  means  to  pur- 
chase such  a  policy  witfiout  neglecting  his  or 
her  studies  and  taking  an  extra  job.  Some 
families  might  have  the  means  to  pay  this 
added  expense,  but  many  would  not. 

This  bill  is  a  very  simple  one  that  would 
make  graduating  from  college  a  little  less  of  a 
burden  than  it  already  is  for  many  families. 
The  bill  extends  the  age  for  which  unmarried, 
dependents  who  are  full-time  college  students 
are  covered  under  their  parent's  health  tjene- 
fits  plan  to  the  age  of  23.  This  bill  would  make 
this  provision  of  ttie  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Program  consistent  with  that  of  the 
U.S.  Military,  whk;h  already  covers  unmarried, 
dependent,  full-time  college  students  until  the 
age  of  23.  We  all  know  that  in  the  private  sec- 
tor many  dependents  are  covered  up  to  the 
age  of  25  or  26  in  some  cases. 
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In  addition,  many  States  such  as  Pennsylva- 
nia have  a  kindergarten  age  entry  law  which 
states  that  you  must  tie  5  years  old  by  a  cer- 
tain date  in  order  to  attend  kindergarten.  If  a 
student  is  held  tjack  even  1  year,  nx)st  likely 
that  student  will  not  graduate  from  college  until 
after  turning  22.  This  law  has  only  been  in  ef- 
fect for  about  5  years  so  we  do  not  know  how 
many  future  college  students  this  will  affect. 

I  woukt  like  to  ttiank  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Bateman.  Ms.  Morella,  Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Sand- 
ers, Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  McClOSKEY, 
Mr.  Boehlert.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Frost,  Ms.  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
Hansen  for  joining  me  as  original  s(X)nsors  of 
this  bill  and  I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  the  bill  I  introduced 
today  to  amend  the  Federal  Employee's 
Health  Benefits  Program  to  cover  unmarried, 
dependent,  full-time  college  students. 


TAX  FAIRNESS  FOR 
RESTAURANTEURS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1993 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Congressman  Sundquist  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  that  rectifies  an  unjust  tax 
on  small  txisinesses  across  the  country  that 
has  restricted  job  growth.  As  someone  wtx) 
worked  his  way  through  college  by  waiting  ta- 
bles. I  am  certainly  sympathetic  to  arguments 
by  restaurant  owners  that  they  are  hindered  in 
hiring  workers  because  of  this  onerous  tax. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  1987  Omnitxis 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  an  employer  is  un- 
fairiy  required  to  pay  payroll  taxes  on  nonpay- 
roll  tip  income.  Furttiermore,  Federal  law 
ti'eats  all  employee  tip  income  as  emptoyer- 
provided  wages  for  tax  purposes,  while  only 
treating  S2.12  per  fiour  as  wages  for  purposes 
of  meeting  the  minimum  wage.  Not  only  has 
this  requirement  placed  extreme  financial  bur- 
dens on  thousands  of  businesses  across  tfie 
country,  it  has  also  greatly  increased  the  pa- 
perwork burden  falling  upon  them. 

Because  of  the  FICA  tax  change,  employers 
have  found  tfiemselves  in  an  unenviable  posi- 
tion: in  encouraging  emp>loyees  to  repxxt  accu- 
rate— usually  higher — tip  amounts,  emptoyers 
increase  their  own  FICA  tax  liability.  The  law 
also  puts  employers  at  the  mercy  of  their 
tipped  workers.  Although  employers  have  no 
control  over  the  tips  their  employees  receive 
or  report,  employee  underreporting  couW  sub- 
ject employers  not  only  to  payment  of  back 
taxes,  but  possibly  to  penalties  and  interest  as 
well.  Thus,  the  FICA  tax  has  created  a  direct 
financial  interest  for  employers  in  the  private 
tip  transaction  between  patron  and  server.  Ttie 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  worsen  employer- 
employee  relations. 

Prior  to  this  change  in  ttie  law,  employers 
paid  taxes  only  on  the  cash  wages  and  ttie  tip 
credit  of  their  employees.  The  t)ill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  provides  businesses  with  a  dollar 
for  dollar  tax  credit  against  income  taxes  for 
the  amount  of  FICA  taxes  pakJ  on  tips. 

Making  this  ctiange  in  thie  law  woukJ  provide 
tremendous  relief  to  the  food  servk:e  industry. 
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which  is  this  country's  largest  retail  emptoyer 
with  over  9  miHion  emptoyees.  Indeed,  a  study 
done  tjy  the  Employment  Studies  Institirte  indi- 
cates that  39,000  jobs  could  tx  created  as  a 
result  of  elimination  of  the  PICA  tax  on  tips. 

In  the  last  Congress,  a  similar  provision  was 
cosponsored  by  275  Members  of  the  House 
from  all  regions  of  the  country.  This  bipartisan 
measure  was  eventually  included  in  H.R.  11 
which  was  ultimately  vetoed  by  President 
Bush. 

We  urge  your  cosponsorship  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  RONALD  AND 
DR.  LEORA  ISAACS 


HON.  DICK  ZIMMER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25. 1993 
Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
recognition  of  Rabbi  Ronald  and  Dr.  Leora 
Isaacs,  who  are  being  honored  at  Temple 
Sholom  in  Bridgewater,  NJ,  on  beha\i  of  the 
1993  UJA/Federation  Campaign  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  of  Somerset,  Hunterdon  and  War- 
ren Counties. 
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The  Isaacs  are  a  remarVable  couple.  They 
have  dedicated  ttieir  time  and  energy  to  direct- 
ing family  arxj  adult  camping  programs  at 
Camp  Ramah  in  the  Poconos.  They  have 
played  a  major  role  in  ttie  success  of  tt\e 
award-winning  education  programs  of  Temple 
Sholom.  And  ttiey  have  contributed  to  ttie 
strength  and  vitality  of  Israel  by  leading  six 
missions  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  Rabt>i  Ronald  and 
Dr.  Leora  Isaacs  for  all  their  efforts.  I  wish 
them,  and  their  chiWren,  Karen  and  Zact«ry, 
well  as  they  are  honored  on  February  28. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HERB  KNAUTH 


HON.  JIM  CHAPMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1993 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
recognize  Herb  Knauth  on  his  retirement  as 
the  Overton/New  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce manager.  At  age  94,  Mr.  Knauth  is  cur- 
rently the  oldest  active  Chamlser  of  Commerce 
manager  in  the  United  States,  a  position  he 
has  held  for  33  years. 


February  25,  1993 

Mr.  Knauth  has  selflessly  devoted  many 
years  of  service  to  his  community,  includtr>g 
active  work  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  from 
whom  he  received  the  Silver  Beaver  Award, 
serving  on  the  Rusk  County  Selective  Sen/k:e 
Board  and  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Kilgore 
Junior  College  from  1960-77,  as  weM  a  53- 
year  perfect  attendance  record  at  ttie  Rotary 
Club,  where  he  was  Rotary  president  from 
1954-55.  In  1969,  Mr.  Knauth  was  recognized 
as  the  Outstanding  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Herb  Knauth  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  after 
graduation  from  Burkburnett  High  School,  he 
entered  the  service  of  his  country  in  World 
War  I.  He  later  attended  both  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Texas.  In  1922, 
Mr.  Knauth  went  to  work  for  an  oil  company. 
In  1928,  he  married  Miss  Bessie  Lewis.  They 
fiad  two  children,  Gregory  and  Elenor,  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Throughout  his  career.  Herb  Knauth  has 
t»een  an  outstanding  role  model  in  his  commu- 
nity. I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  such  an  hon- 
orable man  who  symtxjlizes  Integrity,  leader- 
ship, community  involvement,  and  concern  for 
others.  I  admire  his  commitment  to  his  com- 
munity and  thank  him  for  everything  he  has 
given  to  east  Texas. 


March  1,  1993 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Kent  Conrad,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  5, 1993) 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate.   - 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  March  1, 1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  1  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Kent  Conrad,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  SUte  of  North  Dakou,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  CONRAD  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  at  10  o'clock  and  14  sec- 
onds a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed,  under 
the  order  of  Thursday,  February  25, 
1993,  until  Tuesday,  March  2,  1993.  at 
10:30  a.m. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monday,  March  1,  1993 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Drive  from  each  of  us.  O  God,  all  that 
which  hinders  from  experiencing  Your 
presence  and  from  doing  those  good 
things  that  help  each  other.  We  repent 
of  any  selfish  ways  even  as  we  pray  for 
a  new  focus  of  justice  and  respect  to- 
ward each  other.  Give  us,  we  pray,  a 
new  vision  so  we  believe  and  think  and 
act  in  ways  that  demonstrate  that  we 
are  created  in  Your  image  and  respon- 
sible for  our  deeds.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Piirsuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  if  he  would  kindly  come 
forward  and  lead  the  membership  in 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 


EMERGENCY  PROCEDURES  FOR 
CAPITOL  HILL 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
edy which  occurred  in  New  York  this 
past  weekend  at  the  World  Trade  tow- 
ers could  have  been  much  worse  had 
there  not  been  engineering  in  those 
buildings  for  emergency  situations. 

However,  while  the  smoke  was  still 
coming  out  of  the  buildings,  the  ex- 
perts were  trying  to  assess  ways  to  im- 
prove emergency  evacuation,  perhaps 
to  improve  stairway  lighting,  perhaps 
to  improve  the  way  smoke  is  removed 
from  those  buildings. 

We  are  fortunate  here  in  the  Capitol 
complex  to  have  relatively  low-rise 
buildings.  However,  there  are  some 
with  six  or  seven  stories.  Many  of  our 
buildings  have  activities  underground, 
and  many  of  our  buildings  are  historic, 
such  as  the  Capitol,  in  which  we  have  a 


warren  of  small  nooks  and  crannies 
which  have  been  converted  into  rooms. 
All  this  poses  problems  in  emergency 
evacuations. 

In  my  22  years  in  Congress,  I  cannot 
remember  a  fire  drill  or  an  emergency 
evacuation  drill  here  in  the  Capitol 
complex,  although  in  Louisville,  in  the 
Federal  building,  there  are  frequent 
such  drills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  for  us 
to  develop,  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  ade- 
quate emergency  procedures  for  evacu- 
ation in  the  case  of  fire  or  some  other 
emergency.  This  might  be  a  precaution 
we  will  never  need  to  act  upon,  but  it 
is  a  precaution  which  probably  would 
be  useful  under  the  circumstances. 


PAY  ATTENTION  TO  MIDDLE- 
CLASS,  WORKING  AMERICAN 
TAXPAYERS 

(Mr.  BUNNING  asked  and  w£is  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Clin- 
ton keeps  saying  that  the  only  people  who  are 
opposing  his  economic  agenda  are  the  special 
interests.  And  of  course,  we  are  supposed  to 
think  the  PreskJent  is  referring  to  high-paid 
lobbyists  with  big  black  cigars  and  limousines. 

But  that  is  not  the  kind  of  special  interest  I 
am  hearing  from.  The  folks  I  am  hearing  from 
who  are  opposed  to  the  President's  program 
are  not  Washington  lot)byists  at  all.  They  are 
middle-class,  working  taxpayers  who  simply 
do  not  t)elieve  that  raising  taxes  will  reduce 
the  defcit. 

That  is  the  special  interests  I  am  hearing 
fronn — middle-class,  working  taxpayers.  And 
their  message  is  simple  and  clear.  They  are 
saying,  "We  don't  t>elleve  higher  taxes  are  the 
answer.  We've  heard  that  'tax  and  spend' 
song  tjefore,  and  it  doesn't  work." 

Middle-class  taxpayers  have  good  reason  to 
question  the  President's  plan.  He  is  asking 
them  to  pay  for  a  lot  of  it. 

And  I  think  that  this  is  one  special  interest 
we  should  be  listening  to  very  carefully  this 
time — middle-class,  working  American  tax- 
payers. It  IS  time  the  President  paid  a  little  at- 
tention to  them. 


THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  DEBATE  OF 
1993 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
waj3  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  great  national  debate  of 
1993  should  be  about  the  economy  and 
the  deficit.  We  should  ask  ourselves 
and  the  folks  at  home  a  couple  of  basic 


questions:  Do  we  have  enough  govern- 
ment? Is  it  big  enough?  Do  we  pay 
enough  taxes?  The  answer  to  those 
questions  is  yes. 

Proposed  revenues  from  the  new 
stimulus  and  deficit  raises  is  an  impor- 
tant issue  for  a  true  deficit-reduction 
package.  If  we  need  to  raise  revenue, 
then  it  should  be  earmarked  for  actual 
deficit  reduction.  We  should  earmark 
new  revenue  to  reduce  the  national 
debt  and  then  limit  spending  so  it  does 
not  come  back  through  deficits. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  that 
will  do  just  that.  The  bottom  line  in 
the  entire  debate  on  the  deficit  is  you 
have  to  hit  it  head  on.  If  you  are  going 
to  reduce  the  deficit,  earmark  real  rev- 
enue for  the  deficit  reduction. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
this  is  important.  The  principal  one  is 
in  the  1990  deficit-reduction  package 
for  every  dollar  of  new  revenue  Con- 
gress spent  S2.37. 

Some  of  my  constituents  have  said 
they  support  the  plan  to  reduce  the 
deficit  believing  that  earmarking  is  al- 
ready taking  place.  That  is  not  true  as 
of  today.  The  Congress  should  earmark 
additional  revenue.  Not  earmarking 
revenue.  Congress  shirks  its  respon- 
sibility to  children  like  those  in  Sheri- 
dan at  Highland  Park  Elementary  and 
Mrs.  Rassmusen's  class  of  sharp  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  needs  to 
change  its  way,  come  to  the  snubbing 
post,  and  earmark  revenues  for  deficit 
reduction. 


AMERICA  WILL  PAY  THE  PRICE  IN 
BOSNIA 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
end, American  pilots  were  sent  to  fly 
into  Bosnia.  Europeans  are  killing 
other  Europeans.  But  who  flies  in  the 
relief?  Americans,  that  is  who,  while 
Europe's  leaders  pretend  they  can  do 
nothing. 

Once  again,  U.S.  diplomats  willingly 
play  the  fool  letting  other  governments 
manipulate  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Now  we  are  on  the  slippery  slope. 
Bosnia  is.  thanks  to  our  diplomats,  be- 
coming America's  problem. 

Has  no  one  learned  the  lessons  of  So- 
malia? Two  months  ago  our  forces  in 
Somalia  were  treated  as  heroes.  Now 
they  are  targets.  And  the  same  will 
happen  in  Bosnia. 

The  American  diplomats  never  seem 
to  learn.  Do  we  not  learn  from  Beirut, 
and  do  I  dare  say  Vietnam? 


The  tragedy  is  that  before  this  is 
over  Americans  will  die  in  Bosnia  be- 
cause our  Government  has  never 
learned  to  say  no.  Every  time  a  picture 
appears  on  TV  of  some  misfortunate  in- 
cident anywhere  in  the  world,  Ameri- 
cans are  drawn  to  it  like  a  moth  to  a 
flame.  Americans  do  not  have  the  good 
sense,  the  conrunon  sense  to  stay  away. 

The  really  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
before  this  is  all  over,  while  the  Amer- 
ican diplomats  are  the  ones  who  make 
the  mistakes,  the  American  taxpayer 
and  the  American  young  men  and 
women  will  end  up  paying  the  price. 


PROVIDE  OPEN  DEBATE 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Clinton  will  not  hold  a  news 
conference,  and  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  not  permit  reasonable  and 
open  debate  on  bills  the  Democrats  are 
cramming  through  Congress. 

Of  20  amendments  I  propose  to  the 
motor-voter  bill,  not  one  was  per- 
mitted to  even  be  debated  on  the  House 
floor. 

The  Hatch  Act  came  to  us  on  suspen- 
sion, without  extensive  debate  on  any 
substantive  differences. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  Demo- 
crats? Do  they  not  believe  in  their  pro- 
grams? 

Come  on  President  Clinton,  if  your 
proposals  are  so  great  and  fair,  as  you 
say,  defend  them  in  a  news  conference. 
And  tell  your  friends  in  the  House  to 
provide  open  debate  on  them  in  this 
body.  Or  do  you  not  think  they  can 
stand  the  heat? 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MAZZOLI).  The  Chair  would  remind 
Members  that  all  comments  on  the 
House  floor  should  be  directed  to  the 
Speaker. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  lime  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  eg..  □  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Mailer  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  insened  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


GLOBAL  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday,  at  American  University  Presi- 
dent Clinton  gave  a  timely,  important 
speech  on  the  relevance  of  the  global 
economy  to  growth  and  economic  re- 
covery here  in  the  United  States. 

The  President's  speech  called  on  the 
world's  economic  leaders  to  do  their 
part  in  promoting  economic  growth.  He 
warned  both  developed  and  developing 
countries  to  honor  their  international 
commitments  and  promises  of  a  liber- 
alized trade  environment. 


Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  task 
of  implementing  this  trade  philosophy 
is  most  difficult.  As  world  trade  liber- 
alizes, industry  winners  and  losers  rise 
and  fall  at  ever-increasing  rates.  This 
economic  dynamism,  in  turn,  often  re- 
sults in  national  policies  to  protect  or 
foster  local  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  national  policies 
which  are  purely  protectionist  efforts 
to  save  obsolete  businesses  or  indus- 
trial sectors  must  be  resisted  and  dis- 
couraged. Global  economic  cooperation 
and  the  creation  or  opening  of  new 
markets  for  U.S.  goods  and  services 
abroad  will  do  more  for  our  Nation's 
prosperity  than  any  tax-and-spend  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package. 

Therefore,  this  Member  strongly  sup- 
ports the  President's  stated  commit- 
ment to  require  our  global  competitors 
to  open  their  markets,  follow  estab- 
lished trade  rules,  and  commit  to  fur- 
ther liberalized  international  trade. 
Such  a  commitment  by  our  trade  com- 
petitors and  trade  partners — though 
difficult  to  pursue — is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  economic  prosperity  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  demanding  and 
leveraging  access  to  markets  now 
shielded  by  excessive  tariffs,  quotas, 
and  ingenious,  subtle,  or  overt  non- 
tariff  barriers  is  an  area  where  most 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  can 
fully  support  President  Clinton.  We  en- 
courage the  implementation  of  that 
type  of  policy  by  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration. 


D  1210 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MAZZOLI)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  DC, 
February  26.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  two  sealed  enve- 
lopes received  from  the  White  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  One  sealed  envelope  received  at  4:18 
p.m.  on  Thursday,  February  25.  1993  and  said 
to  contain  the  annual  report  on  mine  safety 
and  health  for  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991;  and 

(2)  One  sealed  envelope  received  at  3:11 
p.m.  on  Friday,  February  26.  1993  and  said  to 
contain  the  third  special  message  requesting 
three  new  deferrals  of  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1993. 

With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNNALD  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  MINE  SAFE- 
TY AND  HEALTH  ACTrVITIES— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  511(a)  of 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1969.  as  amended  ("the  Act"). 
30  U.S.C.  958(a).  I  transmit  herewith 
the  annual  report  on  mine  safety  and 
health  activities  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  1991.  This  report  was  prepared  by, 
and  covers  activities  occurring  exclu- 
sively during,  the  previous  Administra- 
tion. The  enclosed  report  does  not  nec- 
essarily reflect  the  policies  or  prior- 
ities of  the  current  Administration.  In- 
deed, under  the  Act,  these  reports 
should  have  been  submitted  long  before 
the  change  of  Administration. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
working  with  the  Congress  to  ensure 
vigorous  enforcement  of  existing  mine 
safety  and  health  standards.  We  are 
also  intent  on  improving  these  rules 
where  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
better  protect  worker  health  and 
safety. 

The  1992  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (MSHA)  annual  report  is 
due  in  May  1993.  This  report  will  iden- 
tify strengths  and  deficiencies  in 
MSHA's  performance  during  the  pre- 
vious Administration  and  discuss  steps 
the  new  Administration  intends  to 
take  to  ensure  the  agency  is  ade- 
quately protecting  mine  worker  safety 
and  health. 

WILLUM  J.  CLINTON. 

The  White  House,  February  25, 1993. 


DEFERRALS  OF  BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
ITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  103-52) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  I  herewith  report  three  new  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority,  totaling 
5354.0  million. 

These  deferrals  affect  Funds  Appro- 
priated to  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  details  of 
these  deferrals  are  contained  in  the  at- 
tached report. 

WiLUAM  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  February  26, 1993. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
SELECT  COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  BOEHNER]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  debating  the  issue  of  select  com- 
mittees over  the  last  several  months.  A 
lot  of  people  wonder.  "Well,  what  are 
select  committees?" 

The  committees  have  been  created  by 
Congress  over  the  last  20  years.  4  of 
them  in  the  House.  They  were  created 
out  of  the  frustration  with  the  current 
committee  system,  in  many  caises. 

You  take  the  Committee  on  Aging,  it 
was  created  in  1974  and  has  spent  S21.9 
million  over  these  18  years.  The  aging 
issues  overlap  11  standing  committees 
which  deal  with  those  issues.  Out  of 
frustration  with  those  11  committees 
not  being  able  to  get  their  arms  around 
an  issue  and  to  bring  some  consensus 
about,  they  have  believed  that  the  se- 
lect committee  ought  to  be  put  to- 
gether. 

The  Narcotics  Select  Committee,  cre- 
ated in  1976.  h£is  spent  $10.5  million 
over  these  16  years. 

Children.  Youth  and  Families,  cre- 
ated in  1982;  Hunger  Committee,  cre- 
ated in  1980.  the  newest  of  them.  These 
committees  have  no  legislative  juris- 
diction in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  cannot  bring  legislation  to 
the  floor,  and  as  a  result,  what  they 
have  done  is  they  have  acted  as  ad  hoc 
committees  to  consider  the  area  of  in- 
terest created  by  each  of  those  select 
committees. 

Over  the  years  these  committees  in 
total  have  spent  some  $52  million. 
Today,  they  employ  95  staffers,  and 
their  total  authorization  for  1993.  this 
fiscal  year  that  we  are  in,  which  ends 
March  31.  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated was  $3.7  million. 

Now.  the  fact  is.  in  today's  environ- 
ment, when  we  are  trying  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  Government,  many  of  us  believe 
that  it  is  time  to  eliminate  the  select 
committees. 

In  fact,  on  Tuesday.  January  26.  the 
House  did  vote  to  abolish  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics,  by  a  vote  of 
237  to  180.  The  other  three  select  com- 
mittees that  were  to  follow  with  votes 
were  suddenly  pulled  from  the  calendar 
because  it  became  clear  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  was  unwilling  to 
again  fund  these  select  committees. 

Now.  we  all  understand  why  they  are 
there  and  they  are  all  set  up  for  good 
intentions;  that  is.  to  try  to  bring  some 
consensus,  to  try  to  get  our  arms 
around  really  important  issues  in  our 
country.  But  the  fact  is  the  real  prob- 
lem that  we  have  is  that  the  current 
committee  system  does  not  work  as  ef- 
ficiently as  it  should. 

The  current  committee  system  was 
put  in  place  in  1946.  and  over  these  last 
46  years  what  has  happened  is  that  is- 
sues end  up  in  all  different  types  of 
committees. 


I  pointed  out  before  that  the  aging  is- 
sues are  considered  by  11  committees. 
The  Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and 
Families,  that  select  committee,  its  is- 
sues show  up  in  13  different  commit- 
tees. The  Hunger  Committee,  their  is- 
sues are  dealt  with  by  10  standing  com- 
mittees. The  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol Select  Committee,  those  issues  are 
spread  around  through  six  other  com- 
mittees. 

What  we  really  need  to  do  is  we  real- 
ly need  to  revise  the  committee  sys- 
tem, and  the  Hamilton-Gradison  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  of  Congress 
is  meeting  and  are  due  to  have  rec- 
ommendations later  on  this  year.  But 
the  fact  is,  in  my  opinion  and  that  of 
many  others— it  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  ask  the  American  people  to  pay 
more  for  their  Government,  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  lead  the  way.  Those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  reforming  this 
institution  believe  that  this  is  an  im- 
portant first  step,  by  elmininating  the 
select  committees,  forcing  the  stand- 
ing committees  to  begin  to  look  seri- 
ously at  how  they  deal  with  those  is- 
sues and.  frankly,  putting  pressure  on 
the  Committee  on  Reorganization  of 
the  Congress  to  look  at  the  committee 
system,  the  current  committee  system, 
and  begin  the  process  of  making  rec- 
ommendations that  will  put  these  is- 
sues in  one  committee  so  that  the  com- 
mittee itself  can  come  to  grips  with 
the  issue. 

Now,  although  I  want  the  select  com- 
mittees gone,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves, 
the  work  that  they  have  done  has  been 
important.  The  Members  that  serve  on 
them  do  it  for  a  lot  of  well-meaning 
reasons,  although,  quite  frankly,  there 
are  some  on  those  committees  that 
used  them  for  nothing  but  political 
purposes. 
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But  the  fact  is  it  is  time  to  bring 
these  committees  to  an  end.  It  is  an 
important  first  step,  and  if  we  cannot 
take  this  one  small  step  toward  re- 
forming the  way  this  institution 
works,  how  serious  are  we  about  the  re- 
form of  this  institution,  how  serious 
are  we  about  making  this  a  more  delib- 
erative body,  about  having  a  Congress 
that  is  more  accountable  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  about  having  a  Congress 
that  is  more  responsive  and  effective  to 
the  real  issues  in  our  society? 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  take  that  first 
step,  and  we  ought  to  eliminate  these 
select  committees,  and  we  ought  to  do 
it  soon. 


FIFTY  WAYS  TO  CUT  THE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Madam  Speaker.  I  think 
most  people  understand  that  today  is  a 
traditional  travel  day  which  is  why  a 
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lot  of  Members  are  not  available  to  be 
on  the  floor  to  get  on  with  the  pressing 
business  that  this  Nation  has  to  deal 
with  our  budpet  problems  and  to  deal 
with  our  deficit  and  to  deal  with  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  proposed  program  on 
how  to  approach  these  problems. 

I  am  standing  here  today.  Madam 
Speaker,  directly  in  response  to  the 
challenge  that  the  President  levied  to 
this  body  to  be  specific  about  the  areas 
of  waste,  redundancy,  and  inefficiency 
in  Government  expenditures  that  de- 
mand attention  to  be  chopped  out  of 
the  budget,  and  thereby  give  a  savings 
hopefully  in  an  amount  enough  to  pre- 
clude the  need  to  raise  any  further 
taxes.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
every  Member  go  through  the  exercise 
that  we  have  gone  through  in  our  office 
of  trying  to  find  where  the  areas  of 
waste  are.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  waste 
in  Washington.  The  particular  list  of 
cuts  that  I  have  proposed  in  a  piece  of 
legislation  entitled  "50  Ways  To  Cut 
the  Budget"  gets  very  specific,  and  the 
highlights  of  the  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced earlier  today  include  50  spe- 
cific spending  cuts.  Those  cuts  actually 
total  $191  billion  over  a  5-year  period. 
Of  course  that  is  estimated  in  today's 
dollars,  subject  to  some  adjustment, 
but  it  is  in  that  range. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  more  remarkable 
parts  of  my  list  is  that  it  does  not,  in 
fact,  involve  any  cuts  in  Social  Secu- 
rity or  Medicare.  All  of  the  cuts  that 
we  have  talked  about,  by  and  large, 
come  from  savings  in  discretionary 
areas  that  the  Government  is  under- 
taking right  now.  And  also  remarkable 
about  the  list  to  achieve  the  $190  bil- 
lion plus  or  minus  in  savings  over  5 
years  is  that  it  is  not  necessary,  I  re- 
peat not  necessary  to  raise  taxes. 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  this 
list  of  50  cuts.  In  fact,  they  were  com- 
piled from  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  by  many  others  who  have  been 
reviewing  the  way  Congress  goes  about 
its  business,  and  the  way  the  Federal 
Government  goes  about  its  business  as 
part  of  their  daily  chores.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  is  one  source.  The 
Grace  Commission  is  another  source, 
and  the  unemployment  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  Commission 
which  have  now  been  virtually  before 
us  for  10  years  without  any  action. 
Grassroots  organizations  that  have 
credibility  such  as  the  Citizens  Against 
Government  Waste  have  looked  into 
the  many  ways  that  waste  seems  to  ap- 
pear in  our  Government.  We  have 
taken  some  of  the  suggestions  that 
they  have  made.  The  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, certain  bills  and  resolutions  from 
this  Member  and  other  Members  have 
been  inspiration  for  some  of  the  other 
entrees  onto  our  list. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  exercise, 
and  I  hope  other  Members  will  pursue 
it  also,  is  to  focus  the  mechanisms  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  on  spending  cuts.  It 
seems  to  me  if  we  were  of  one  mind  in 
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the  U.S.  Congress,  that  cuts  and  waste 
are  a  problem  that  deserve  our  highest 
attention,  that  every  Member  will  join 
in,  and  I  am  sure  could  come  up  with  a 
list  of  their  own  which  would  in  every 
case  be  different  than  every  other 
Member,  no  doubt,  but  which  would  cu- 
mulatively add  up  to  focusing  on  the 
areas  of  a  common  denominator  where 
there  is  clean-cut  waste  that  most  of 
us  agree  on. 

I  will  not  challenge  to  say  that  my 
list  is  the  only  list  or  the  right  list,  but 
I  would  challenge  to  say  that  there  is 
probably  not  a  Member  in  the  United 
States  of  America  that  does  not  under- 
stand that  the  U.S.  Congress  wastes 
money.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  in  the  4 
years  I  have  been  here  that  I  have  ever 
heard  any  Member  of  this  body  seri- 
ously suggest  that  we  do  not  waste 
money.  I  have  heard  Members  support 
individual  programs,  but  I  have  never 
heard  anybody  collectively  get  up  and 
say  that  we  are  doing  such  a  wonderful 
job  in  Congress  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  waste  in  our  budget.  And  frankly,  I 
do  not  expect  to  ever  hear  anybody  say 
that. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  look 
forward  to  what  kind  of  criteria  we 
would  use  to  make  a  list  that  has  to  be 
fair  and  has  to  observe  certain  points, 
and  I  think  each  Member  could  make 
those  judgments  very  well  for  hisself  or 
herself.  I  have  included  in  my  list  cri- 
teria that  I  think  are  appropriate  for 
the  situation  we  find  ourselves  in 
today  with  a  staggering  national  debt, 
with  an  annual  deficit  in  our  budget 
that  exceeds  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars,  and  with,  unfortunately,  no 
end  in  sight  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
spending  more  than  we  are  taking  in. 
that  is  getting  us  deeper  in  the  hole 
every  year. 

Included  in  my  criteria  for  eligible 
projects  that  ought  to  be  looked  at  are 
Federal  programs  and  activities  that 
are  duplicative.  We  have  many  cases  of 
what  we  will  call  turf  guarding  in 
Washington,  jealousies,  prerogatives  in 
various  departments  who  will  not  give 
up  a  little  bit  of  turf  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  to  another  department. 
There  are  many  such  programs  there. 
We  have  identified  some  on  our  list. 

Federal  programs  that  subsidize 
groups,  individuals,  corporations,  or  in- 
dustries that  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Why  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, why  should  Government  be  in- 
volved in  enterprises  that  are  properly 
the  business  of  business?  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all  for  us  to  be  spending  tax- 
payers' dollars  in  what  should  be  mar- 
ketplace enterprise.  Federal  programs 
that  could  be  more  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively run  by  the  private  sector  fall 
under  that  area.  There  is  no  question 
that  Government  is  not  particularly 
good  at  business.  We  are  not  even  par- 
ticularly good  at  regulating  business, 
it  turns  out.  For  those  who  would 
make  the  case,  I  would  offer  the  S&L's 
as  the  place  to  start. 


Federal  programs  that  benefit  only 
local  or  limited  regional  interests;  that 
is.  pork  projects.  I  am  not  interested  in 
trying  to  pick  out  any  particular  area 
and  say  this  area  is  benefiting  or  this 
local  community's  project  is  so  out- 
rageous. What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  is 
that  we  ought  to  focus  in  Washington 
on  national  matters  and  national  prior- 
ities, and  all  of  these  little  special  in- 
terest pork  projects  that  sneak  in  one 
way  or  another  in  the  process  of  legis- 
lation need  to  be  identified  and 
chopped  out.  and  so  we  have  many  such 
projects  on  my  list. 

Federal  programs  that  have  outlived 
their  original  purpose,  and  thus  their 
usefulness.  In  fact,  some  Federal  pro- 
grams have  never  worked  very  well 
anyway  and  are  included  in  this  list. 

Federal  programs  and  activities  that 
directly  interfere  with  the  free  market 
by  raising  consumer  prices;  that  is, 
going  exactly  the  wrong  way,  having 
unintended  consequences  to  make 
things  happen  that  cost  more  money 
for  the  consumer  where  there  is  no  po- 
tential benefit  for  the  consumer  or  for 
the  Nation,  but  only  a  benefit  for  a 
very  narrow  special  interest.  There 
would  certainly  be  some  agricultural 
programs  in  this  area. 

Programs  that  constitute  waste,  that 
add  to  the  bureaucratic  bloat  or  that 
are  just  plain  abusive  of  the  perks  and 
privileges  that  we  enjoy  in  this  town 
have  also  been  identified,  by  all  means 
not  all  of  them,  but  enough  I  think  to 
gain  attention.  And  I  am  sure  if  we  put 
it  out  to  a  test  across  this  country 
they  would  have  the  support  of  most 
Americans,  that  we  frankly  are  taking 
better  care  of  ourselves  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  than  the  people  we  serve. 

And  finally,  the  last  area  of  my  cri- 
teria that  I  wanted  to  look  at  very 
closely  was  the  area  of  affordability. 
We  need  to  understand  today  in  Amer- 
ica that  there  are  not  endless  taxpayer 
dollars  to  fund  every  idea,  every  enter- 
prise, every  wish,  every  thought,  every 
inspiration  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  have  on 
a  given  day. 
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That  has  been  happened  too  long,  and 
the  consequence  is  we  have  discovered 
there  are  indeed  limits  to  our  afford- 
ability, and  now  we  have  to  find  a  way 
to  implement  measures  so  that  we  can 
get  back  in  under  the  limits  of  what 
this  Nation  can  reasonably  afford.  And 
remember,  when  we  say.  "this  Nation." 
we  must  recall  that  it  is  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers  that  primarily  we  are  ad- 
dressing ourselves  to. 

These  are  the  types  of  criterias  we 
have  used  on  the  list  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted for  legislative  action.  We  have 
created  what  I  call  a  new  test.  It  is 
called  the  sacrifice  test,  and  it  replaces 
the  laugh  test,  and  the  question  is  this: 
We  have  been  asked  to  sacrifice,  so  are 
you  willing  to  sacrifice  so  that  your 


hard-earned  tax  dollars  that  you  are 
now  going  to  sacrifice  are  going  to  be 
spent  for  this  individual  outlay?  And  if 
the  answer  to  that  question  is,  "No,  I 
would  not  sacrifice  for  that,"  then  that 
is  a  project  that  should  be  on  my  list 
or  somebody  else's  list  if  there  are 
enough  people  who  feel  that  sacrifice  is 
not  worthwhile,  because  we  do  have 
some  areas  of  agreement  where  sac- 
rifice is  clearly  justified  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  that,  of  course,  would  be 
broadly  in  the  area  of  reducing  the  def- 
icit. And  I  believe  every  American  is 
willing  to  accomplish  that  and  is  will- 
ing to  sacrifice. 

What  most  Americans  are  not  willing 
to  do  is  send  more  money  to  Washing- 
ton to  waste,  and  that  is  what  this  list 
and.  I  hope,  other  lists  will  be  about. 

The  legislative  mode  that  I  have  used 
to  address  this  matter,  to  put  it  in  sim- 
ple terms,  simply  directs  to  the  Budget 
Committee  the  list  of  projects  I  have 
selected  which  add  up,  as  I  say,  to 
about  $190  billion  over  5  years,  and  it 
says  that  these  programs  and  expendi- 
tures would  be  terminated  unless  the 
Budget  Committee  determines  that 
terminating  them  would  be  unjustified. 
In  other  words,  the  Budget  Committee 
will  have  a  decision  to  make  to  save 
these  projects  if  in  the  eyes  of  many 
these  projects  should  be  saved  and  if  I 
have  erred  and  failed  to  find  the  bene- 
fit of  some  of  these  projects. 

What  we  have  created  is  sort  of  a 
mandatory  mini-line-item-veto  process 
for  our  Budget  Committee,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is  that  it  gives  the  legisla- 
tive process  the  opportunity  to  work. 
It  allows  testimony  by  affected  and  in- 
terested parties  at  hearings  and  in 
other  ways  we  go  around  our  legisla- 
tive business.  And  I  believe  that  would 
allow  anybody  who  is  an  impacted  indi- 
vidual or  an  impacted  area  or  an  im- 
pacted interest  in  any  one  of  the  cuts  I 
have  proposed  to  have  fairly  their  day 
in  court,  as  it  were,  to  argue  their  side 
as  to  why  such  a  program  continues  to 
be  justified. 

But  the  overall  purpose  of  my  legisla- 
tion shifts  the  burden  to  make  a  posi- 
tive finding  that  a  progrjim  should  be 
continued  rather  than  the  process  we 
use  now  of  having  to  make  a  positive 
finding  to  cut  out  waste,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very,  very  beneficial  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner  and  in  this  way. 

I  have  50  specific  projects  or  pro- 
grams on  my  list,  and  I  will  render  a 
sampling  of  them  now,  as  I  have  al- 
ready included  them  in  the  public 
record,  all  50.  They  are  there  for  the 
world  to  see.  and  I  hope  the  world  will 
see  them,  and  I  hope  the  world  will  re- 
spond and  say  indeed  that  many  of 
these  are  waste,  if  not  all.  and  on  those 
that  are  worthwhile,  where  I  have  been 
in  error,  will  point  out  the  error  of  my 
ways  and  say.  "No,  this  is  a  good 
project  and  because,  "  and  then  we  will 
know  it  is  indeed  a  good  project  and 
measures  up  in  today's  marketplace  to 
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the  test  of— is  this  worth  sacrifice  to 
the  American  taxpayers?  And  the  test 
is:  Is  it  affordable  under  the  conditions 
we  have  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica today? 

There  is  no  magic  in  the  particular 
order  I  am  starting  these  in.  It  is  the 
order  we  listed  them  in,  but  there  is  no 
magic  to  the  order  they  are  in.  The 
first  cut  is  to  cancel  the  aerospace 
plane.  During  the  1980's  DOD  embarked 
on  a  joint  effort  with  NASA  to  design 
and  build  a  hypersonic  aircraft  to  de- 
liver payloads  into  orbit  from  conven- 
tional runways.  Since  then,  however, 
the  national  aerospace  plane  has  expe- 
rienced significant  technical  difficul- 
ties, management  changes,  and,  of 
course,  severe  cost  escalation.  The  pro- 
gram will  cost  three  times  the  original 
estimate  of  $3.1  billion,  and  the  launch 
date  will  be  at  least  3  years  later  than 
planned.  This  is  a  litany  we  have  heard 
before:  That  it  is  going  to  cost  more,  it 
Is  going  to  take  longer,  and  it  will  not 
work  the  way  we  thought  it  was  going 
to  happen. 

How  many  times  in  the  past  with  De- 
fense Department  contracting  have  we 
run  into  this  type  of  problem?  And  I 
believe  everybody  in  the  country  is 
aware  of  cost  overruns  in  these  areas. 

None  of  the  Government  entities  in- 
volved in  this  program  appear  to  be 
strongly  committed  to  the  program. 
DOD  has  not  budgeted  for  the  plane  in 
its  future  year's  defense  program,  and 
the  NASA  Advisory  Committee  con- 
cluded that  it  did  not  merit  high-sched- 
ule urgency.  Now,  that  is  not  to  say 
they  are  not  for  it,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  misspeak  for  them,  but  they  have 
not  rated  it  eis  a  high  priority.  And  at 
a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  make  a 
distinction  between  nice-to-have  and 
need-to-have  projects,  I  would  suggest 
this  does  not  fall  into  the  need-to-have 
category.  And  in  particular  we  note 
that  DOD  could  accomplish  most  of  the 
missions  intended  for  the  plane  with 
the  space  shuttle  and  the  Titan  VI 
rockets.  The  savings  on  this  over  5 
years  is  $650  million,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

The  next  one  we  have  is  to  continue 
the  partial  civilian  hiring  freeze  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  through  1997. 
The  civilian  work  force  at  DOD  pro- 
vides support  services  to  military 
forces  that  range  from  payroll  adminis- 
tration to  maintenance  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. I  think  most  people  understand 
what  a  DOD  civilian  Is.  With  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  troop  strength  over 
the  next  5  years.  It  Is  reasonable  that 
civilian  support  can  stay  either  at  the 
same  level  or.  In  fact,  be  reduced.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  less  forces,  perhaps 
we  need  fewer  civilians  to  support 
them. 

These  views  are,  in  fact,  consistent 
with  former  Secretary  Cheney's  view 
that  support  services  need  to  be 
streamlined  and  made  more  efficient. 
In  addition,  the  size  of  the  military  in- 


frastructure is  decreasing.  We  know  we 
are  having  base  closings.  This  provides 
for  additional  rationale  and  provides 
opportunities  for  cost  savings  in  this 
area.  In  others  words,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  system  where  changes  in  the 
world  have  caused  us  to  think  that 
maybe  some  of  our  past  practices  in 
this  area  are  now  outdated,  and  what 
we  are  doing  Is  contributing  to  bureau- 
cratic bloat  rather  than  efficient  good 
Government  services  that  we  need.  Ob- 
viously we  need  a  strong  defense,  and 
we  want  our  Defense  Department  to 
function  well.  I  think  most  would  agree 
that,  maybe,  we  are  a  little  overloaded 
right  now.  and  that  this  freeze  Is  rea- 
sonable. It  Is  certainly  reasonable  to 
discuss  It  because  we  are  talking  about 
$8.5  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  next  is  another  space  area  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  advanced  solid  rocket 
motor.  I  must  say  that  the  first  debate 
I  heard  as  a  Member  of  this  body  Indi- 
cated that  nobody  really  wanted  this 
except  those  Involved  with  the  jobs  of 
producing  it.  So  in  effect  I  think  It  has 
become  sort  of  a  jobs  program  issue 
rather  than  something  that  Is  of  great 
Interest  to  the  Nation.  According  to 
NASA's  own  safety  panel,  the  rede- 
signed booster  rocket  that  we  are  using 
on  the  shuttle  is  beginning  to  operate 
satisfactorily  and  safely — in  fact,  I  saw 
testimony  on  the  television  as  to  that 
not  too  long  ago — and  any  savings 
could  be  better  spent  elsewhere.  The 
problem  is  that  the  ASRAM.  the  ad- 
vanced solid  rocket  motor,  is  really  not 
doing  all  the  things  it  is  supposed  to  be 
doing  anyway  and  Is  not  being  devel- 
oped as  rapidly  and  as  simply  as  Its 
progenitors  thought  It  might  be.  So  we 
have  got  a  way  to  solve  the  mission 
that  It  was  going  to  accomplish.  We 
have  got  an  engine  that  works,  and  we 
should  not  be  donating  $1,650  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  to  a  jobs  program 
If  there  Is  not  anybody  who  wants  or 
needs  that  engine,  and  I  suggest  that  Is 
the  case. 

The  superconducting  super  collider. 
This  is  a  54-mile  high-energy  particle 
accelerator.  The  SSC  Is  a  pure  research 
project,  and  when  I  say,  'A  pure  re- 
search project,"  that  means  that  right 
now  there  are  no  particular  revenues 
associated  with  It.  It  Is  intended  to  ex- 
pand scientific  knowledge  of  subatomic 
particles,  and  It  Is  a  great  part  of  our 
need  to  know  what  Is  going  on,  to  bet- 
ter understand  our  environment,  to 
better  understand  our  world  and  our 
galaxy  and  all  the  things  that  makes 
things  tick.  That  Is  great.  But  the 
question  of  affordablllty  comes  Into  It 
right  now,  and  It  Is  a  question  of  the 
disproportionate  share  of  the  afford- 
able dollars  we  have  for  space  research 
and  other  types  of  research  going  to 
one  project.  That  also  comes  Into  ques- 
tion because  we  discover  that  6  percent 
of  all  funding  over  the  next  5  years  has 
been  aimed  for  this  particular  project, 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  has  con- 


sistently underreported  what  the  total 
cost  of  this  project  would  be,  perhaps 
to  avoid  any  wrath  on  the  Hill.  At  any 
rate.  It  Is  always  a  bad  surprise  to  hear 
that  It  Is  going  to  cost  more  to  get 
there,  and  that  is  something  that  Is  be- 
ginning to  be  associated  with  this 
project  now. 
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The  GAO  now  projects  the  total  cost 
of  this  will  be  in  excess  of  12  billion 
1990  dollars,  and  that  was  against  an 
early  original  estimate  I  believe  of 
about  $5  billion.  So  we  have  more  than 
doubled  the  cost.  Even  though  we  have 
got  a  project  that  has  got  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  appeal  in  terms  of 
science  and  getting  on  with  knowledge 
and  one  which  I  have  supported  in  the 
past  when  I  thought  we  had  the  dollars 
to  pay  for  this  and  when  I  thought  It 
was  a  lot  cheaper  than  It  Is  now.  The 
savings  we  would  have  by  getting  out 
of  this  at  this  point  Is  over  5  years. 

Next  Is  the  space  station  funding  pro- 
gram. I  suggest  that  we  cut  that  by  15 
percent.  I  happen  to  represent  part  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  a  district  in  Flor- 
ida, and  this  is  an  Important  question 
for  jobs  In  Florida  and  the  economy  of 
the  space  coast  area.  I  am  well  aware 
of  that.  But  I  think  It  Is  Important  to 
be  consistent.  The  criteria  has  to  be 
the  national  good,  not  specific  jobs  pro- 
grams for  regional  areas.  I  think  It 
would  be  unfair  and  unreasonable  to 
propose  cuts  In  other  regions  and  local- 
ities without  Including  those  in  my 
own  backyard. 

So  we  have  tried  not  to  be  parochial 
in  the  inclusion  of  the  50  projects  on 
our  list  at  all.  While  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  space  station  Is 
something  that  will  provide  us  good  re- 
wards and  is  probably  important  in 
terms  of  the  national  security,  much 
more  than  any  of  the  projects  I  have 
mentioned  so  far,  the  projected  cost  of 
this  space  station  has  gone  from  $10 
billion  to  $40  billion,  and  we  are  not 
sure  exactly  how  much  It  Is  really 
going  to  cost,  and  we  are  not  exactly 
sure  what  we  are  going  to  get  out  of  it. 
We  point  out  there  are  other  countries 
Involved,  and  maybe  there  are  better 
ways  to  go  about  a  space  station,  this 
type  of  research,  better  ways  to  get 
private  enterprise  involved,  better  jus- 
tification by  dealing  with  perhaps  the 
Russians,  who  have  done  some  extraor- 
dinary things  with  space  stations  al- 
ready. 

I  think  there  needs  to  be  reexamina- 
tion of  this  project.  But  Initially  from 
our  estimate  on  It,  we  have  taken  from 
the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  Heritage  Foundation,  the 
Citizens  Against  Government  Waste, 
we  are  talking  about  a  significant  sav- 
ings of  a  billion  and  a  half  or  so  over  5 
years  with  a  15-percent  cut. 

Getting  to  a  new  area,  eliminating 
the  below  cost  timber  sales  from  the 
national  forests.  This  is  one  project  I 


have  never  particularly  understood  at 
all.  Government  is  not  great  as  a  busi- 
nessman, we  all  know  that.  Yet  Gov- 
ernment here  is  in  the  business  of  man- 
aging our  timber  sales  from  119  na- 
tional forests. 

We  find  that  in  seven  of  the  nine  na- 
tional forest  system  regions,  annual 
cash  receipts  from  Federal  timber  sales 
consistently  failed  to  cover  the  Forest 
Service's  annual  cash  expenditures. 
Critics  charge  these  sales  contribute  to 
the  national  deficit,  delete  timber  re- 
sources, destroy  roadless  forests  val- 
ued, of  course,  by  recreational  visitors 
and  others,  and  Interferes  with  the  pri- 
vate timber  markets. 

Those  are  a  lot  of  different  com- 
plaints from  a  lot  of  different  sources. 
For  almost  a  quarter  billion  savings  in 
5  years,  it  appears  that  this  Is  an  area 
whose  time  has  come  to  be  chopped 
out. 

We  have  talked  about  agriculture  a 
lot  in  the  list,  primarily  because  things 
have  changed  in  the  way  we  go  about 
producing  our  agriculture  In  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  time  for  some  of  the  programs 
that  were  started  many  years  ago.  In 
many  Instances,  programs  of  support 
and  helping  build  our  foreign  muscle  In 
this  country,  which  we  did  brilliantly, 
as  everyone  knows.  We  are  now  a  won- 
derful producer,  in  fact,  feeding  In 
many  instances  from  our  surplus,  the 
world's  starving,  and  can  continue  to 
do  a  better  job  at  that. 

We  are  nevertheless  paying  a  very 
high  price  to  do  this  through  what  I 
call  outmoded  programs.  In  some  of 
these  instances  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  what  we  would  like 
to  sell  our  crop  for,  rather  than  what 
we  are  actually  going  to  be  able  to  sell 
it  for  In  the  marketplace.  That  dif- 
ference Is  made  up  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  a  subsidy.  It  is  a  little  hard 
to  justify  that  subsidy  these  days  when 
we  are  producing  so  much  just  for  the 
agricultural  sector. 

If  we  did  that  for  everybody  who 
manufactures  something  or  produces 
something  In  this  country,  Govern- 
ment would  be  in  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing everybody's  business  who  Is  not 
getting  what  they  thought  they  should 
get  at  the  marketplace.  I  suspect  that 
would  be  full  chaos. 

I  would  suggest  that  some  of  the  sub- 
sidization programs  that  we  have  got 
going  now  are  beginning  to  border  on 
chaos.  That  Is  why  we  call  for  a  lower 
target  price  by  3  percent  annually  In 
this  area,  and  we  adjust  In  over  5  years 
$11.2  billion  of  savings  doing  that. 

I  think  there  are  perhaps  other  philo- 
sophical advantages.  Collectively  sub- 
sidization encourages  excess  surplus, 
erodes  America's  agricultural  competi- 
tiveness, Impedes  access  to  foreign 
markets,  and,  of  course,  costs  consum- 
ers taxpayers  dollars  in  the  amount  of 
billions  every  year.  I  suspect  this  is  an 
area  also  that  if  you  put  out  the  whole 
story  to  the  taxpayers  in  this  country 


and  said  "Are  you  willing  to  sacrifice 
more  of  your  hard  earned  dollars,  are 
you  willing  to  ask  your  family  to  give 
up  something,  your  kids  to  give  up 
something,  yourself  to  give  up  some- 
thing, and  contribute  a  little  more  to 
the  Federal  Government  so  they  can 
use  the  money  for  this  purpose,"  I  sus- 
pect the  answer  would  be  a  ringing 
"no"  when  you  look  at  how  that  money 
Is  finally  used. 

Eliminating  the  price  support  for 
wool  and  mohair.  This  is  one  of  many 
types  of  projects.  I  picked  this  one.  I 
could  have  picked  many  other  specif- 
ics. 

The  Federal  Government  actually 
spends  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to 
encourage  domestic  wool  production.  It 
is  not  a  bad  Idea,  I  suppose.  But  actu- 
ally the  project  was  started  back  in 
1954  because  wool  was  considered  an  es- 
sential and  strategic  commodity  at 
that  time  for  U.S.  commercial  and 
military  Items.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, I  think  all  of  us  know  that  syn- 
thetic fibers  and  Imported  wool  have 
reduced  our  domestic  dependency  ques- 
tion, so  some  of  the  original  justifica- 
tion has  disappeared. 

The  Grace  Commission  noted  each 
additional  pound,  whose  market  value 
is  about  88  cents,  costs  the  Government 
between  $2.63  and  $6.01.  That  means 
that  we  are  subsidizing  something  that 
has  a  market  value  of  88  cents  to  ev- 
erybody in  the  world,  and  we  are  jack- 
ing the  price  up  to  somewhere  between 
$2.63  and  $6.01  for  the  wool  producers  so 
they  can  get  what  they  want. 

This  program  was  recommended  for 
elimination  by  the  GAO  In  1990.  The  5- 
year  savings  would  be  $760  million. 

Another  one  of  these  types  of  pro- 
grams, which  sometimes  is  referred  to 
with  a  bit  of  a  smile  because  It,  In 
Washington  terms,  is  not  as  much 
money  as  some  of  the  other  programs, 
and  It  sort  of  tickles  people's  Imagina- 
tion, but  In  fact  the  honey  program  is 
a  rather  interesting  program.  The 
honey  price  support  program  is  $100 
million  per  year  gift  to  the  Nation's 
2,000—2,000 — commercial  beekeepers.  In 
other  words,  there  are  2,000  people  out 
there  commercially  in  the  beekeeping 
business  who  are  getting  better  than 
100  million  dollars'  worth  a  year  of  tax 
dollars. 

According  to  the  Cato  Institute,  the 
$100  million  received  by  honey  produc- 
ers In  1988  was  almost  equal  to  the 
market  value  of  all  U.S.  honey  produc- 
tion. This  program  has  disrupted  mar- 
ket prices  to  such  an  extent  that  pro- 
ducers often  find  It  more  profitable  to 
sell  directly  to  the  Government  than  to 
the  market,  and  consumers  find  it 
cheaper  to  purchase  foreign  than  do- 
mestic honey. 

So  something  has  gone  wrong  when 
we  have  done  that.  The  question  has  to 
be  asked  why  are  we  taking  such  good 
care  of  the  honey  program.  Why  are  we 
taking  such  good  care  of  the  commer- 


cial beekeepers?  What  is  the  advantage 
and  what  is  the  justification  for  put- 
ting hard  earned  tax  dollars  into  that? 

The  savings  are  relatively  small.  $60 
million  over  5  years.  But  I  suggest  $60 
million  Is  a  number  that  commands  at- 
tention in  any  American  family  that  is 
being  asked  to  sacrifice. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  probably 
everybody  who  has  looked  at  this  pro- 
gram has  said  it  Is  time  that  it  were 
terminated. 

There  are  so  many  other  areas  that 
we  could  go  through.  I  want  to  hit  one 
here,  the  market  promotion  program. 
This  Is  an  area  where  you  scratch  your 
head  and  say  how  in  the  world  did  we 
get  into  this? 

This  was  actually  authorized  in  1992 
to  assist  U.S.  agricultural  exporters 
when  they  were  facing  unfair  trading 
practices  abroad.  Some  of  that  still 
goes  on. 

Payments  are  made  to  assist  U.S.  ag- 
ribusiness— this  Is  agribusiness,  big 
business— In  advertising  and  market 
building  abroad. 

That  Is  good  for  America.  We  want 
American  products  overseas.  The  prac- 
tice of  subsidizing  brand  name  adver- 
tising overseas  has  been  very  con- 
troversial as  large  corporations  such  as 
McDonald's  is  getting  money  from  us 
to  advertise  overseas. 

Is  that  the  way  our  tax  dollars  should 
be  spent  right  now?  Does  this  benefit 
American  taxpayers,  or  is  the  benefit 
going  back  to  the  McDonald  Corp. 

This  Is  the  type  of  question  that  I  do 
not  think  was  asked  at  the  time  that 
this  program  was  started.  I  think  that 
the  intent  was  good,  that  let  us  get 
American  products  overseas  and  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  launch  them. 
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But  let  us  ask  the  question,  is  this 
proper?  In  today's  area  of  concern 
about  our  deficit,  a  time  of  sacrifice  for 
American  taxpayers,  are  we  really  in 
the  business  of  supporting  commercial 
advertising  for  American  enterprises 
that  are  making  money  overseas? 

I  think  that  the  answer  Is  "No."  That 
Is  private  enterprise's  business.  We 
need  to  find  ways  to  assist  them  to  do 
that,  and  I  suggest  those  ways  He  more 
In  the  area  of  regulatory  reform  than 
they  do  In  the  area  of  handing  out  dol- 
lar bills  for  them  to  pay  advertising 
costs  overseas.  The  savings  are  consid- 
erable, $900  million  over  5  years. 

I  have  only  done  about  10  of  these 
programs.  There  are  so  many  more 
that  we  could  talk  about  and  go 
through:  repealing  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  That  Is  a  subject  that  comes  up 
every  so  often.  That  is  obviously  a  po- 
litically difficult  question  for  the  mi- 
nority because  they  have  never  been 
able  to  convince  the  majority  of  the 
savings  that  are  there,  as  well  as  the 
fair  play  that  Is  there  in  treating 
projects  the  same  and  the  cost  of 
projects  and  trying  to  provide  savings 
for  the  American  taxpayer. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  there  will  be 
the  stimulation  to  move  on  Davis- 
Bacon  this  year  or  not,  but  I  think  it  is 
one  that  certainly  should  be  looked  at. 

The  question  of  the  current  law 
eliminating  the  statute  of  limitations 
on  collecting  defaulted  student  loans.  I 
know  that  this  is  very  topical.  We  want 
education  to  work  well.  We  want  the 
citizens  of  our  country  to  be  educated 
so  that  they  can  contribute  and  look 
out  not  only  for  their  welfare  by  being 
educated  and  productive  but  also  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  When  we  as  taxpayers  help 
pay  for  their  education,  is  there  any 
reason  at  the  time  that  they  have 
achieved  prosperity  in  their  own  lives 
that  they  not  repay  loans?  Twenty- 
nine  percent  of  those  who  graduated 
from  college  in  1989  are  in  default  of 
their  Government-guaranteed  loans, 
adding  to  the  enormous  burdens  that 
we  have  already  placed  on  the  tax- 
payers. 

In  1992.  the  Government  will  pay  $3.5 
billion  just  for  the  defaulted  loans  and 
almost  $3  billion  in  interest  subsidies.  I 
suspect  that  most  Americans  would 
agree  that  if  you  have  benefited  from 
this  program  and  you  have  the  where- 
withal to  begin  to  start  to  pay  it  back, 
you  should  do  so,  and  that  effort  should 
be  made. 

Our  conclusion,  coming  from  OMB,  is 
that  there  is  a  5- year  savings  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion,  $266  million  about,  that 
could  be  collected  and  should  be  col- 
lected without  causing  undue  hardship. 

We  have  also  included  in  a  list  a  non- 
specified  statement  about  terminating 
most  of  the  Federal  commissions. 
There  are  so  many  Federal  commis- 
sions out  there,  I  do  not  honestly  know 
exactly  what  they  all  do  in  every  c£ise. 
And  I  do  not  know  how  much  benefit  or 
value  there  is  to  all  of  them.  I  suspect 
most  Members  of  Congress  do  not  know 
either.  The  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  the  Commission 
for  the  Preservation  of  American  Her- 
itage Abroad,  the  Christopher  Colum- 
bus Quincentenary,  the  Jubilee,  Com- 
mission, that  was  this  past  year,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission.  I  think  that  we  know  we 
are  in  times  of  scarce  Federal  re- 
sources. I  do  not  think  that  we  ought 
to  be  perpetuating  nonessential  Fed- 
eral commissions. 

I  am  not  saying  there  are  not  some 
out  there  that  are  justifiable.  I  am  say- 
ing that  if  we  look  at  the  whole  list,  we 
are  going  to  find  a  great  many  that 
have  become  little  more  than  sinecures 
and  need  to  be  terminated.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  5-year  savings  could  get 
as  high  as  $1,167  billion  if  the  job  were 
done  properly.  That  is  a  significant 
amount  of  money. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  energy 
conservation  measures.  It  turns  out 
the  Federal  Government  is  a  high 
consumer,  in  fact,  the  Nation's  largest 


consumer  of  energy.  We  are  also  the 
Nation's  largest  waster  of  energy. 

We  spent,  I  understand,  in  1989,  $8.67 
billion  to  heat,  cool,  and  light  Federal 
buildings  and  to  power  the  cars  and 
planes  that  we  operate.  By  contract, 
our  conservations  efforts  in  that  year 
were  a  mere  1.9  percent  of  our  energy 
expenditure.  That  does  not  measure  up 
well  to  private  enterprise  or  to  individ- 
uals in  this  country  and  their  resi- 
dences, and  there  are  many  things  we 
can  do  that  are  relatively  simple  that 
we  ought  to  do  that  will  yield  back  big 
savings  over  the  next  5  years. 

In  fact,  the  Citizens  Against  Govern- 
ment Waste,  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  suggest  that  if  we  did  that  job 
right  and  followed  the  provisions  that 
were  in  H.R.  2452  fully,  we  would  save 
almost  $2  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
Again,  worth  undertaking. 

In  another  area,  that  we  have  had  a 
lot  of  question  on.  and  I  think  I  will 
wind  it  up  here.  Madam  Speaker,  is 
something  that  a  lot  of  people  do  not 
understand.  And  I  did  not  understand  it 
very  well  until  I  looked  into  it. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Gallegly]  has  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
1080.  It  gets  down  to  this  question  of  il- 
legal aliens  who  are  in  our  workplace 
and  are  working  at  jobs,  possibly  dis- 
placing others,  but  more  important, 
adding  to  a  cost  because  of  the  sys- 
tem's delivery,  the  social  system's  de- 
livery that  is  working  to  their  benefit 
now.  And  as  we  know,  there  are  many 
areas  in  our  country  where  we  have 
some  who  are  going  without.  They  are 
not  getting  the  necessary  help  from  the 
Government  they  need.  American  citi- 
zens who  are  in  want.  We  know  about 
shelter.  We  know  about  starvation.  We 
know  about  lack  of  jobs.  We  know 
about  all  of  these  problems  and  pro- 
grams. And  we  debate  here.  We  read 
about  it  in  the  paper,  see  it  on  T'V.  yet 
we  find  that  some  of  the  resources  we 
are  providing  are  being  consumed  by  il- 
legal aliens  because  there  is  a  large 
system  in  this  country  going  on  of  tak- 
ing care  of  illegal  aliens  by  providing 
them  fake  documents  from  basically 
what  I  will  call  street-corner  printing 
houses.  And  they  use  these  documents, 
and  they  get  into  our  welfare  and  un- 
employment programs,  and  they  be- 
come part  of  the  system. 

Of  course,  once  you  are  in  the  sys- 
tem, you  do  not  get  out  of  the  system. 
And  so  they  become  in  the  system  and 
it  becomes  a  self-sustaining  activity. 
And  they  are  getting  benefits  that  we 
do  not  know  about,  we  cannot  really 
document,  because  we  do  not  know  how 
many  there  are  because  these  are  ille- 
gal aliens.  And  others  are  goin^t  with- 
out. So  we  get  2  for  1  if  we  correct  this 
program. 

We  save  an  estimated  $27  billion,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union,  over  5  years,  if  we  stop  this  ille- 
gal practice.  And  not  only  that,  we  pro- 
vide some  of  those  savings  to  Ameri- 
cans who  are  in  need. 
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I  think  that  is  a  good  double  hit  for 
that  program  and  certainly  justifies  its 
being  on  the  list. 

There  are  so  many  other  areas  to  go 
through  on  this  list.  The  one  or  two 
final  points  of  sample-type  things  that 
we  have  put  on  our  list,  we  have  called 
for  closing  20  of  the  underutilized  black 
lung  offices,  for  instance. 

Now,  I  am  very  compassionate  and 
sympathetic  about  the  industry,  the 
coal  industry  and  the  mining  industry 
and  the  problems  that  they  have  had 
with  black  lung,  the  many  victims  that 
exist  and  the  need  to  provide  adequate 
care.  What  I  am  talking  about  here  is 
the  way  we  are  doing  it  now  has  be- 
come inefficient.  It  needs  to  be  stream- 
lined. It  is  so  costly,  and  it  probably 
means  that  some  of  the  people  who 
need  the  services,  in  fact,  are  not  get- 
ting the  services  they  need  because  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  system. 

Frankly,  it  has  become  a  jobs  pro- 
gram. I  understand  that  the  decreased 
workload  in  treating  the  black  lung 
program  has  made  obsolete  at  least  209 
field  stations.  During  the  2  or  3  years 
the  Labor  Department  has  considered 
reducing  the  number  of  such  stations, 
but  even  before  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  able  to  get  those  pro- 
posals to  Congress,  the  individual  legis- 
lators in  the  affected  areas  have  basi- 
cally succeeded  in  heading  off  any  clos- 
ing of  these  offices. 

My  assumption  is  that  it  is  because 
they  are  related  to  jobs  and  benefits  in 
those  legislators  areas,  and  I  can  un- 
derstand them  wanting  to  take  the 
best  possible  care  of  their  districts  and 
the  people  they  represent  and  serve.  I 
suspect  that  now  even  the  Department 
of  Labor  as  well  as  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion have  gotten  to  the  point  where  we 
agree  on  obsolescence  in  a  number  of 
these  issues,  that  calling  for  the  clos- 
ing of  20  of  these  offices  is  not  very 
dramatic  when  we  are  told  that  at 
least  209  of  them  are  probably  obsolete. 

D  1300 

The  savings  are  significant.  We  can 
save  $300  million  over  5  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  Citizens  Against  Govern- 
ment Waste,  if  we  could  have  a  good 
close  look  at  that  program;  probably 
more,  in  fact. 

There  are  other  areas  where  the  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  things  that  it  prob- 
ably would  better  leave  to  private  en- 
terprise, as  I  think  everybody  knows, 
and  I  have  said  before.  We  do  not  do  a 
great  job  of  being  business  people  in 
Government.  One  from  the  Grace  Com- 
mission's report  comes  to  mind.  It  is 
the  fact  that  Government  spends  over 
$1  billion  a  year  in  printing.  One  of  the 
reasons  we  went  into  the  printing  busi- 
ness, and  we  do  have  a  monopoly  of  our 
printing  businesses,  was  to  save 
money,  but  it  turns  out  that  after  we 
look  at  this  for  a  little  bit,  there  are 
many  who  believe  that  private  enter- 
prise can  do  as  good  a  job  at  one-third 
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the  cost.  When  we  take  a  look  at 
matching  some  of  the  salaries,  it  be- 
comes sort  of  curious  how  things  got  to 
be  the  way  they  are. 

For  example,  GPO  wages,  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office's  wages,  aver- 
age 42  percent  above  the  pay  scales  for 
similar  Federal  jobs.  A  journeyman 
GPO  proofreader  earned  $30,000,  while 
their  counterparts  in  the  executive 
branch  earned  $12,000,  according  to  the 
Grace  Commission.  That  is  government 
to  government,  but  that  means  some- 
thing is  wrong  somewhere. 

The  Citizens  Against  Government 
Waste  have  estimated  a  5-year  savings 
at  $63  million.  My  feeling  is  if  we  get 
into  that  a  little  further  they  are  going 
to  find  there  are,  indeed,  more  savings 
than  that,  because  printing  is  sort  of 
an  area  that  in  some  people's  minds 
has  been  regarded  as  superinefficient 
because  of  the  patronage  practices  of 
the  past,  which  we  hope  are  rapidly 
being  erased,  but  which  we  need  to  be 
assured  in  fact  has  been  erased. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  stop 
at  this  point  because  I  have  consumed 
enough  of  this  time,  I  think,  to  make  it 
clear  the  kind  of  thinking  and  the  kind 
of  projects  that  we  have  gone  after.  As 
I  said,  there  is  no  particular  wisdom 
that  makes  these  50  projects  on  this 
gentleman's  list  the  right  50  projects. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  to  urge  other 
Members  to  submit  their  views  on 
where  we  can  cut  costs,  where  we  can 
erase  waste,  where  we  can  chop  out  un- 
necessary expenditures,  and  where  we 
can  focus  the  mechanisms  of  this  insti- 
tution on  cutting  spending. 

It  is  not  as  if  this  is  a  new  idea.  It  Is 
not  as  if  this  is  a  foreign  idea.  This  is 
an  idea  that  is  abroad  in  our  country, 
and  it  is  an  idea  that  the  people  that 
we  serve  have  asked  us  to  pursue.  So  I 
stand  here  in  pursuit  of  that  objective, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Crapo)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Goss,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Lambert)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mrs.  Meek,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CRAPO)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 


Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Roukema. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Lambert)  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Traficant  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.    Brown   of  California   in   10 
stances. 


m- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GOSS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  2  miautes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  March  2,  1993,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

802.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  Corporation's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1992,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

803.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  Final  Regulations— Re- 
gional Resource  and  Federal  Centers,  pursu- 
ant to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1):  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

804.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
railroad  financial  assistance  for  fiscal  year 
1992,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-448.  section 
409;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

805.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

806.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Armed 
Forces  Retirement  Home  Board,  transmit- 
ting an  annual  report  on  activities  pursuant 
to  the  Inspector  General  Act.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-452.  section  5<b)  (102  Stat. 
2526);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

807.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  transmitting  a 
report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1992,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Of)erations. 

808.  A  letter  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

809.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Credit  Union  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  Corporation's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1992,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

810.  A  letter  from  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  an- 


nual report  in  compliance  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(j); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

811.  A  letter  from  the  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board.  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy,  transmitting  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-679.  sec- 
tion 5(a)  (102  Stat.  4062);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

812.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Resolu- 
tion Trust  Corporation,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  Corporation's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

813.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

814.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Thrift  De- 
positor Protection  Oversight  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

815.  A  letter  from  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation,  transmitting  the  18th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation,  which  includes  the  Cor- 
poration's financial  statements  as  of  SefK 
tember  30.  1992,  pursuant  to  29  U.S.C.  1308; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  BMucation  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MINETA:  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R.  904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Safety.  Capacity.  Noise  Improve- 
ment, and  Intermodal  Transportation  Act  of 
1992  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong 
Competitive  Airline  Industry  (Rept.  103-22). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.    SCHUMER   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.    Mr.    ScmFF.    Mrs. 

SCHROEDER.  Mr.  CONYERS,  Mr.  SCOTT, 

Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ber- 
MAN,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Deltsch.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  HiNCHEY.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
LaRocco.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  applegate,  Mrs. 
Maloney,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin, 
Mrs.  LOWEY.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  DixoN, 
Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Tucker.  Mr. 
Pastor.  Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Klein.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Wynn.  and  Ms. 
Woolsey): 
H.R.  1152.  A  bill  to  direct  the  United  States 
Sentencing  Commission  to  make  sentencing 
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sidelines  for  Federal  criminal  cases  that 
provide  sentencing  enhancements  for  hate 
Crimea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER; 
H.R.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  expanded 
preinspection  at  foreig^n  airports,  to  provide 
for  a  permanent  visa  waiver  program,  and  to 
expedite  airport  immigration  processing;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  1154.  A  bill  to  permit  SUtes  to  estab- 
lish programs  using  unemployment  funds  to 
assist  unemployed  individuals  in  becoming 
self-employed;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1155.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  3-year  basis  re- 
covery rule  with  respect  to  annuities  under 
chapters  83  and  84  of  such  title  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALUEGLY  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr.   Bartlett. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  and 
Mr.  SOLOMON): 
H.R.  1156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  debtor  as  a  tenant  under  the  rental 
of  residential  real  property:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEVY: 
H.R.  1157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  an  individual  shall  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  value  of  such  Income 
relative  to  the  cost-of-living  in  the  area  in 
which  such  individual  resides;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACHTLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MURTHA): 
H.R.  1158.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  afford- 
ability  of  prescription  drug  prices  by  reduc- 
ing certain  nonresearch  related  tax  credits 
to  pharmaceutical  manufacturers  and  to 
generate  previously  uncollected  tax  revenues 
for  the  Federal  Government;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Elnergy 
and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    TAUZIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
STUDD8,  Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana,  and 
Mr.  COBLE): 
H.R.  1159.  A  bill  to  revise,  clarify,  and  im- 
prove certain  marine  safety  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States,   and   for  other  purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on   Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
By  Mr.  TAUZIN; 
H.R.  1160.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
temporary  exemption  from  duty  of  the  cost 
of  certain  foreign  repairs  made  to  U.S.  ves- 
sels; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.    Mr.   Hayes.    Mr.    Schumer. 
Mr.      Baker      of      Louisiana.      Mr. 
Ballenger.     Mr.      Bilirakis.      Mr. 
Blackwell.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Deutsch. 
Mr.    Doolittle.    Mr.    Duncan.    Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Pete  Geren.  Mr.  Ging- 


rich. Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mr 
Houghton.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  King.  Mr 
Lancaster.         Mr.        Levy.        Mr 

KNOLLENBERG.     Mr.     McCOLLUM.     Mr. 

McCrery,       Mr.       McNULTY.       Mrs. 

Maloney.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mrs.  Meek. 

Mrs.      Meyers     of     Kansas.      Mrs. 

Morella.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Sanders. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.      Sisisky.      Mr.      Tauzin.      Mr. 

Weldon.  and  Mr.  Wise): 
H.R.  1161.  A  bill  to  establish  research,  de- 
velopment, and  dissemination  programs  to 
assist  in  collaborative  efforts  to  prevent 
crime  against  senior  citizens,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GOSS: 
H.  Res.  105.  Resolution  instructing  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  to  make  the  pre- 
cise spending  cuts  set  forth  in  this  resolution 
to  save  S190  billion  over  the  next  5  fiscal 
years  unless  the  committee  determines  that 
any  such  cuts  would  be  unjustified;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


.  MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

47.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  relative  to  Medicare  coverage  for 
dental  care;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  ABERCROMBIE  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
1162)  for  the  relief  of  the  Persis  Corp.;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  28:  Mr.  Cramer. 

H.R.  55:  Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Porter.  Ms.  Woolsev,  and  Miss  Collins  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  159:  Mr.  Knollenberg. 

H.R.  170:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Ms.  Danner. 

H.R.  229:  Mr.  Hastings. 

H.R.  236:  Mr.  MILLER  of  California. 

H.R.  301:  Mr.  GREENWOOD. 

H.R.  306:  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  349:  Mr.  Sundql'IST. 

H.R.  359:  Mr.  RICHARDSON,  Ms.  Byrne.  Mr. 
McDermott,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  and  Ms.  McKinney. 

H.R.  388:  Ms.  Molinari  and  Mr.  Lehman. 

H.R.  396:  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Ewino.  Mr. 
OXLEY.  and  Mr.  Gallegly. 


H.R.  419:  Mrs.  MEEK. 

H  R.  495:  Mr.  HOLDEN. 

H.R.  496:  Mr.  DOOLEY,  Mr.  HERGER,  and  Mr. 

DOOLnTLE. 

H.R.  522:  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Deutsch,  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr.  Washington, 
Ms.  Norton.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ms.  Molinari.  Ms. 
Eshoo.  and  Mr.  McHale. 

H.R.  561:  Mr.  Crapo.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oregon.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Han- 
sen. Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Bonilla. 

H.R.  583:  Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida. 

H.R.  584:  Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida. 

H.R.  739:  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, and  Mr.  Inhofe. 

H.R.  749:  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  DooLrrTLE.  and  Mr. 
Kyl. 

H.R.  769:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Gene  Green. 
Ms.  Byrne.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Meehan.  Mr. 
Sanders,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  and  Mr.  Wynn. 

H.R.  790:  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Klug,  and  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  852:  Mr.  HUNTER,  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  McCandless. 
and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.R.  882:  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr. 

ZiMMER. 

H.R.  1000:  Mr.  Miller  of  California  and  Mr. 
Towns. 

H.R.  1001:  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Fingerhut,  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1007:  Ms.  BYRNE. 

H.R.  1106:  Ms.  ESHOO. 

H.R.  1138:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Fish,  and 
Mr.  Running. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Holden,  Mr.  Brew- 
ster. Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Tejeda.  Mr.  Orton. 
Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr. 
Barlow,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Dur- 
BIN,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Schiff,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Clem- 
ent. Mr.  Baesler.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr. 
Browder.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Ms.  Danner. 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
VOLKMER.  Mr.  Pastor.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Doo- 
little. Mr.  CoMBEST.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Payne 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Kingston. 
Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr.  GiLLMOR.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mrs.  Morella. 
Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.  Con.  Res.  20:  Ms.  Byrne.  Mr.  Gilchrest. 
Mr.  Deutsch.  Mr.  Washington.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Ms.  McKinney.  Mrs.  Maloney.  and  Ms. 
Eshoo. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Rangel.  and  Mr.  Vento. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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WHY  SMOKING  SHOULD  BE 
BANNED  IN  ALL  FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  THAnCAM",  JR. 

of  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1, 1993 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I 
introduced  legislation.  H.R.  881,  ttiat  would 
ban  smoking  in  all  federally  owned  and  leased 
buildings,  including  the  Capitol  complex  and 
the  U.S.  court  system.  Under  H.R.  881  anyone 
in  a  Federal  building  who  wants  to  smoke 
must  go  outside. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  legislation  is 
a  reasonable  and  urgently  needed  response  to 
the  recent  scientific  evidence  which  indicates 
that  environmental  tobacco  smoke  (ETSJ, 
commonly  known  as  secondhand  smoke,  is  a 
carcinogen  and  is  responsible  for  some  3,000 
lung  cancer  deaths  a  year  in  nonsmoking 
Americans. 

The  issue  involved  here  is  not  whether 
smokers  shoukj  have  the  right  to  smoke  in  the 
workplace.  The  issue  is  should  nonsmokers  in 
Federal  buikjings  be  subject  to  a  known  car- 
cinogen. ETS  has  been  classified  by  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  as  a  group 
A  carcinogen — a  classification  reserved  for 
those  compounds  whk;h  have  Ijeen  shown  to 
cause  cancer  in  humans,  such  as  benzene 
and  asbestos. 

The  problem  I.  and  most  health  profes- 
sionals, have  with  allowing  smoking  in  public 
buikjings  is  that  in  most  Federal  buildings  in- 
door air  is  recirculated  throughout  the  building. 
According  to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, air  filters  in  Federal  buildings  are  incapa- 
ble of  eliminating  the  microscopic  materials 
contained  in  ETS.  As  such,  even  nonsmokers 
who  are  separated  from  smokers  in  Federal 
tjuikjing  are  subject  to  the  carcinogen.  In  addi- 
tion, the  GSA  has  also  stated  that  establishing 
separately  ventilated  smoking  areas  that  vent 
air  and  smoke  to  the  outside  without  recir- 
culating it  in  buildings  would  cost  as  much  as 
$50  per  square  foot — not  including  the  annual 
cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  equip- 
ment. 

The  txjttom  line  is  that  provkjing  a  des- 
ignated smoking  area  for  smokers  in  Federal 
buildings  does  nothing  to  protect  nonsmoking 
Federal  workers  and  the  public  from  the  dead- 
ly health  hazards  posed  by  ETS.  In  my  view, 
protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  Federal 
employees  and  the  public  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  making  accommodations  for  the 
smoking  minority.  This  is  a  public  health 
issue — not  a  smokers  rights  issue. 

Another  important  issue  involved  here  is  li- 
ability. If  the  Federal  Government  continues  to 
allow  nonsmokers  to  be  subject  to  ETS — de- 
spite compelling  scientific  evidence  that  ETS 
is  a  carcinogen — it  could  open  itself  up  to  a 
large  number  of  future  lawsuits. 


As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  I  intend  to  hear  testi- 
mony on  all  sides  of  this  issue.  My  intention  is 
to  nrwve  fonward  with  a  reasonable  polrcy  that 
fully  protects  the  health  and  safety  of  Federal 
employees  and  the  public.  All  too  often  Con- 
gress shies  away  from  taking  decisive  action 
on  controversial  issues.  The  fact  is,  many  mu- 
nicipalities and  State  governments — most  re- 
cently California— have  already  banned  smok- 
ing in  publk:  buildings.  Even  McDonalds  is  em- 
barking upon  a  pilot  program  to  ban  smoking 
in  some  of  its  restaurants. 

The  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  clear.  ETS  is  a 
carcinogen.  The  current  ventilation  systems  in 
Federal  buildings  subject  nonsmokers  to  this 
deadly  carcinogen.  Aside  from  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  establish  separately  venti- 
lated smoking  rooms,  the  only  way  to  fully  pro- 
tect nonsmokers  in  Federal  buiklings  from 
ETS  is  to  totally  ban  smoking.  Under  my  bill, 
instead  of  walking  down  the  hall  to  a  smoking 
room,  smokers  would  have  to  go  outside.  In 
light  of  the  deadly  threat  posed  to  ETS  and 
the  nature  of  indoor  air  ventilation  systems, 
this  is  an  entirely  reasonable  and  appropriate 
measure. 

I  respectfully  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  881. 


CURBING  THE  DEFICIT  IS  THE 
BOTTOM  LINE 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1, 1993 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
commends  to  his  colleagues  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  February  19,  1993,  edition  of 
the  Lincoln  Star,  a  democratically  oriented 
newspaper,  which  rightly  states  that  the  focus 
for  all  of  us,  including  Congress  and  the  Clin- 
ton administration,  must  be  strictly  on  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  The  American  people  want  us  to 
reduce  our  defrcits  first.  If  we  are  to  strengthen 
our  economy  so  that  more  jobs  can  t>e  cre- 
ated we  must  stop  adding  to  our  deficit.  The 
way  to  get  the  economy  on  the  right  track  is 
to  show  some  discipline  and  cut  Federal 
spending.  Again,  this  Memt)er  urges  his  col- 
leagues to  review  tfie  following  editorial. 

Curbing  the  Deficit  is  the  Bottom  Line 

Nice  speech.  Mr.  President. 

It  was  full  of  sincerity,  forcefully  deliv- 
ered. It  focused  on  the  economy  like  a  laser 
beam.  It  offered  a  tough  assessment  of  our 
current  predicament. 

It  was  your  best  speech  yet.  very  presi- 
dential. 

The  bigr  questions  seem  to  be:  Can  you  sell 
the  details?  And  will  it  really  work? 

Your  attempt  to  turn  the  discussion  from 
partisan  rantlngs  to  possible  solutions 
struck  a  cord  with  many  Americans  who  are 
not    enamored    with    partisan    games    and 


would  prefer  future  economic  stability  that 
will  grow  enough  decent  jolw.  no  matter  who 
delivers  it. 

Many  agree  with  your  assessment.  "The 
time  has  come  for  the  blame  to  end." 

The  speech  was  a  little  short  on  details, 
but  then  who  wants  to  listen  for  another  few 
hours  of  numbers?  The  details  are  following, 
bit  by  bit.  And  Americans  are  searching 
through  these  details  for  the  price  tag  on 
their  own  personal  "contribution."  So  far 
the  details  do  not  appear  to  be  all  that 
frightening. 

The  energy  tax  seems  to  be  the  fairest  of 
the  energy  proposals  discussed.  And  it  glows 
with  the  halo  of  environmental  responsibil- 
ity. 

The  detailsj about  the  spending  cuts  are 
less  eagerly  sought  by  the  general  public, 
but  they're  certainly  being  evaluated  and 
castigated  by  the  interest  groups  that  bene- 
fit. 

Your  speech  focused  on  the  problem,  on  the 
need  for  unity.  It  was  clearly  aimed  at  the 
broad  middle  class,  with  special  code  words 
built  in  to  woo  business. 

The  public  response  to  your  speech  predict- 
ably followed  party  affiliations.  But  often 
the  bottom  line  was  your  bottom  line— the 
deficit. 

Republicans  say  they  simply  don't  believe 
that  a  Democratic  president  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  will  change  their  spending 
ways  and  cut  the  deficit.  Many,  however,  are 
saying  they  would  support  deficit  reduc- 
tion—spending cuts  first  and  tax  increases,  if 
they  work. 

Democrats,  or  Clinton  voters,  are  much 
more  willing  to  endorse  the  "sacrifice"  of 
higher  taxes  (energy  tax  on  the  broad  middle 
class),  if  that  money  does  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  bottom  line  is  in  the  "if,"  in  easing 
the  deficit. 

Your  plan  will  be  a  failure  if  it  doesn't  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  deficit. 

It  will  fail  the  nation  in  practical  terms  if 
the  deficit  continues  to  spiral  out  of  control. 

And  it  will  fail  the  people  in  psychological 
terms  if  the  sacrifice  of  greater  taxes  does 
not  put  a  serious  brake  on  the  deficit. 

People  are  already  suspicious  of  govern- 
ment, even  government  with  good  Inten- 
tions. If  your  plan  passes  and  fails,  the  cyni- 
cism will  be  reaffirmed,  even  set  in  concrete. 

We  agree  with  those  who  worry  that  too 
much  new  spending  will  doom  the  deficit  re- 
duction. 

The  level  of  the  deficit  reduction  is  very 
important. 

Redistributing  income  (by  raising  taxes  on 
upper  incomes  and  expanding  credits  for  low 
incomes)  or  changing  spending  priorities  (by 
cutting  here  and  spending  more  there)  may 
be  issues  of  merit.  But  those  issues  are  not 
at  the  top  of  the  priority  list  for  many 
Americans. 

Of  course  your  plan  will  fail  if  you  can't 
get  it  through  Congress.  That  is  another  big 
"if." 

Hopefully  those  who  believe  in  deeper  cuts 
will  offer  their  specifics.  Hopefully,  after 
picking  apart  the  pieces  (sorry,  we  can't  help 
looking  at  our  own  payment  schedule),  we 
will  give  our  elected  leaders  a  green  light. 
Hopefully  your  fellow  Democrats  will  follow 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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your  lead,  putting  the  nation's  future  above 
their  own  job  security. 

Unless  there  Is  some  consensus  at  the  pub- 
lic level  and  greater  courage  at  the  congres- 
sional level,  this  will  just  be  another  nice 
speech. 

And  a  future  debt  267  miles  high. 


BILL  TO  REVISE  THE  DEFINITION 
OF  PASSENGER  AND  PASSENGER 
VESSEL 


HON.  WJ.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  !,  1993 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  28. 
1992,  the  Honorable  Andrew  Card,  Jr.,  then- 
Seaetary  of  Transportation,  subnnitted  in  a  let- 
ter to  Speaker  Foley  a  draft  bill  "to  revise  the 
definition  of  passenger  in  section  2101  of  title 
46,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  legislative  proposal  reflected  Coast 
Guard  concerns  regarding  chartered  vessels 
which  are  able  to  circumvent  the  law  and  carry 
large  numbers  of  passengers  on  non-Coast 
Guard  inspected  vessels  and  recreational  ves- 
sels which  operate  as  illegal  passenger  ves- 
sels. 

On  July  9,  1992,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
ctiant  Marine  and  Fisheries'  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  held  a  hearing  to 
review  the  legislative  proposal  and  receive 
testimony  from  departmental  and  private  sec- 
tor witnesses.  At  the  hearir>g,  representatives 
of  the  passenger  vessel  industry  and  private 
vessel  owners  testified  in  general  support  of 
the  intent  of  the  proposed  legislation  but  made 
recommendations  for  changes. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  revised  version  of 
the  administration's  legislative  proposal  which 
incorporates  suggestions  made  by  the  boating 
and  vessel  charter  industry  and  members  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  Sutxiommit- 
tee  in  cooperation  with  the  Coast  Guard. 

As  the  donr>estic  passenger  vessel  industry 
grows  and  the  danger  of  serious  accident  in- 
creases, greater  oversight  and  stronger  Coast 
Guard  statutory  authority  is  necessary.  We 
have  witnessed  a  growir^  number  of  pas- 
senger vessel  accidents  overseas  due  in  large 
part  to  the  lack  of  oversight  by  tfxjse  govern- 
ing nations.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
help  to  secure  safe  passage  for  the  millions  of 
U.S.  citizens  who  board  domestic  passenger 
vessels  each  year. 

Section-by-Section  analysis 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Passenger  Ves- 
sel Safety  Act  of  1993  is  to  replace  the  mul- 
tiple definitions  of  passenger  with  a  single, 
consistent  definition  and  to  broaden  Coast 
Guard  authority  to  regulate  bareboat  char- 
tered vessels.  The  bill  clarifies  how  title  46, 
United  States  Code  applies  to  uninspected 
passenger  vessels,  small  passenger  vessels. 
passenger  vessels  and  chartered  vessels. 

section  101 

Section  101  refers  to  this  bill  as  the  Pas- 
senger Vessel  Safety  Act  of  1993. 

SECTION  102 

Under  section  2101  of  title  46.  United  States 
Code,  the  nature  of  the  vessel  on  which  an 
individual  travels  is  a  factor  used  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  the  individual  is  a  passenger. 
Separate  subparagraphs  define  a  passenger 
on  a  passenger  vessel;  a  small  passenger  ves- 
sel: an  offshore  supply  vessel;  an  uninspected 
passenger  vessel;  a  fishing,  fish  processing  or 
fish  tender  vessel:  and  a  sailing  school  ves- 
sel. Section  102  incorporates  these  defini- 
tions into  a  more  precise  definition  of  pas- 
senger. The  new  definition  continues  the  ex- 
ceptions for  certain  special  use  and  sailing 
school  vessels. 

SECTION  103 

Chapter  33  of  title  46,  United  SUtes  Code 
requires  Coast  Guard  inspection  of  passenger 
vessels  and  small  passenger  vessels.  Chapter 
21  defines  a  passenger  vessel  as  a  vessel  of  at 
least  100  gross  tons  carrying  at  lest  one  pas- 
senger for  hire.  Section  103  broadens  the  defi- 
nition of  passenger  vessel  to  include  vessels 
of  at  least  100  gross  tons  that  are  chartered 
with  a  crew  provided  or  specified  carrying  at 
least  one  passenger  or  bareboat  chartered 
carrying  more  than  12  passengers.  Including 
charterboat  vessels  in  the  passenger  vessel 
definition  gives  the  Coast  Guard  authority 
to  implement  inspection  and  safety  equip- 
ment requirements. 

SECTION  101 

Chapter  21  of  title  46.  United  States  Code 
defines  a  small  passenger  vessel  as  a  vessel  of 
less  than  100  gross  tons  carrying  more  than 
six  passengers.  Section  104  broadens  this  def- 
inition to  include  vessels  of  less  than  100 
gross  tons  that  are  chartered  with  a  crew 
provided  or  specified  carrying  more  than  six 
passengers,  vessels  that  are  l)arel)oat  char- 
tered carrying  more  than  12  passengers,  and 
submersible  vessels  carrying  at  least  one 
passenger  for  hire.  The  changes  made  by  sec- 
tions 103  and  104  will  bring  into  the  regu- 
latory regime  illegal  charters  that  resemble 
passenger  for  hire  situations  rather  than 
true  charters  and  bareboat  chartered  vessel 
carrying  more  than  12  passengers. 
SECTION  105 

Section  105  amends  section  2101  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code,  by  incorporating  in  the 
uninspected  passenger  vessel  definition  the 
changes  this  bill  makes  regarding  chartered 
vessels. 

SECTION  106 

In  determining  whom  on  board  a  vessel  is 
a  passenger,  an  important  factor  is  whether 
an  individual  Is  a  passenger  for  hire.  Section 
106  defines  a  passenger  for  hire  as  an  individ- 
ual for  whom  giving  consideration  is  a  condi- 
tion for  carriage.  However,  under  this  defini- 
tion, consideration  need  not  now  directly  to 
a  person  having  an  interest  in  the  vessel. 

SECTION  107 

Whether  a  passenger  has  given  consider- 
ation as  a  requirement  for  passage  and  how 
many  passengers  have  given  consideration 
help  determine  whether  a  vessel  is  operating 
as  a  passenger  vessel.  Section  107  makes  it 
clear  that  consideration  includes  economic 
l)enefit,  but  not  voluntary  donations  of 
nominal  value. 

SECTION  108 

Chapter  21  of  title  46.  United  States  Code 
defines  an  offshore  supply  vessel  as  a  vessel 
admeasuring  l)etween  15  and  500  gross  tons 
that  regularly  carries  goods,  supplies  or 
equipment  in  support  of  offshore  mineral  or 
energy  exploration.  Section  108  allows  off- 
shore supply  vessels  to  carry  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  offshore  trade  without  being 
considered  small  passenger  vessels.  Offshore 
Supply  Vessels  are  subject  to  separate  safety 
requirements  as  commercial  vessels  in  the 
offshore  trade. 
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SECTION  109 

Section  109  raises  the  threshold  for  the 
number  of  sailing  school  instructors  or  stu- 
dents carried  on  sailing  school  vessels  from 
at  least  six  to  more  than  six.  This  will  make 
the  thresholds  for  small  passenger  vessels 
and  sailing  school  vessels  consistent. 

SECTION  no 

Section  110  adds  a  submersible  vessel  defi- 
nition to  section  2101  of  title  46,  United 
States  Code. 

I  am  submitting  this  bill  in  an  effort  to  tjegin 
broadened  discussions  of  the  issue  and  bring 
this  matter  to  Congress'  attention.  Passenger 
vessel  safety  and  the  related  regulatory  re- 
gime greatly  warrants  our  continued  attention. 
This  bill  is  the  first  step  in  providing  improved 
safety  for  the  boating  public  and  passenger 
vessel  industry. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
DANCE  COMPANY 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1. 1993 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today, 
in  conjunction  with  Black  History  Month,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Philadelphia  Dance  Company, 
Philadanco,  and  its  founder  and  artistic  direc- 
tor, Joan  Myers  Brown. 

Philadanco  was  founded  in  1970  and  has 
been  model  for  dance  companies  around  the 
wortd.  They  have  been  lauded  for  their  organi- 
zatk)n  of  the  historic  International  Conference 
on  Black  Dance  Companies  held  in  February 
1988,  where  over  78  representatives  from 
around  the  worid  met  in  Philadelphia  to  dis- 
cuss the  status  of  t}lack  dance. 

As  a  result  of  that  and  subsequent  con- 
ferences, the  International  Association  for 
Blacks  in  Dance  was  formed  and  Ms.  Brown 
sen/es  as  its  chairperson.  The  company  has 
been  awarded  a  major  grant  to  further  its  de- 
velopment of  black  choreographers. 

Many  ex-company  members  and  school 
alumni  and  alumnae  have  launched 
succeessful  professional  careers.  They  have 
moved  on  to  such  outstanding  companies  as 
the  Alvin  Alley  American  Dance  Theater.  Netfv 
erlands  Dance  Theatre  and  Bejart.  Many  have 
appeared  in  Broadway  shows,  nrrotion  pictures, 
television,  and  music  videos.  Others  have 
gone  on  to  attain  college  degrees  in  dance 
education  and  are  rx)w  teaching  and 
choreographing  for  major  institutions  and 
dance  organizations  around  the  country. 

Due  to  its  popularity  and  prestige,  there  is 
an  ongoing  flow  of  dancers  who  have  come 
from  other  cities  to  Philadelphia  to  audition  for 
Philadanco. 

In  1982,  Philadanco  became  the  first  Phila- 
delphia company  to  own  its  own  facility,  and 
since  1988,  Philadanco  has  provided  housing 
for  its  dancers  in  close  proximity  to  its  studios; 
this  is  another  Philadelphia  first. 

Through  its  three  outstanding  programs,  the 
Performance  Company,  tf>e  Instructions  and 
Training  Program,  and  the  Children's  Program, 
Philadanco  continues  to  deliver  the  highest 
caliber  of  training  to  the  youth  of  the  Delaware 
Valley.  In  addition,  Philadanco  provides  its  au- 
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diences  with  unmatched  performarx;es.  The 
company  ranks  high  on  the  scale  with  other. 
nrKjre  prestigious  American  dance  companies. 
We  in  Philadelphia  are  proud  of  this  conv 
pany  arxj  what  it  fias  achieved  with  Joan 
Myers  Brown  at  its  helm.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this  great  Afro- 
Amerk:an  and  this  great  dance  company. 


CLOSE  THE  FEDERAL 
BANKRUPTCY  LOOPHOLE 


HON.  aiON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1, 1993 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  help  me  end  repeated 
abuses  of  Federal  tjankruptcy  law. 

Filings  of  frivolous  bankruptcies  have 
reached  monumental  proportkjns  in  southern 
California  and  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  courts  are  now  so  overwhelmed  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  sort  through  the  fraudulent 
cases  to  get  to  the  valid  ones. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  support  the  pro- 
tections offered  t)y  bankruptcy.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  provide  a  clean  start  to  a  debtor, 
and  it  is  also  helpful  to  have  a  mechanism  to 
sort  out  the  legitimate  rights  of  creditors.  It  is 
atxjndantly  clear,  however,  that  some  tenants 
have  been  declaring  bankruptcy  merely  so 
that  they  can  thumb  their  nose  at  eviction. 

Because  of  the  automatic  stay  provisions  in 
Federal  law,  merely  filing  for  bankruptcy  stays 
any  eviction  proceedings.  About  1,500  evic- 
tions are  being  foiled  each  month  by  this 
metfKxl,  in  Los  Angeles  County  alone.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  reported  that  these 
bankruptcies  are  so  blatantly  groundless  that 
they  usually  are  routinely  dismissed.  By  the 
time  landlords  are  done  jumping  through  the 
legal  hoops,  however,  if  can  take  up  to  6 
nxjnths  or  longer  to  evict  a  tenant.  Some- 
times, the  petitions  are  refiled,  starting  the 
process  all  over  again. 

This  problem  is  having  a  very  negative  ef- 
fect on  the  availability  of  low-  and  rrxxJerate- 
income  housing.  The  fact  that  tenants  can  uni- 
laterally refuse  to  pay  rent  is  a  profound  dis- 
incentive to  investment  in  rental  real  estate. 

Indications  are  that  this  phenomenon  played 
a  significant  role  in  putting  almost  a  hundred 
apartment  complexes  out  of  business  in  Los 
Angeles  County  last  year.  A  common  proce- 
dure is  for  one  tenant  to  declare  bankruptcy, 
then  when  others  find  out  about  the  deal,  it 
spreads,  unit  by  unit  and  floor  by  floor.  Frus- 
trated larxJIords  find  themselves  offering  ten- 
ants hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  to  leave 
voluntarily. 

This  loophole  is  also  being  abused  by  drug 
dealers,  according  to  Los  Angeles  city  offi- 
cials. In  cases  where  eviction  may  be  the  only 
way  to  shut  down  a  crack  house,  dealers  can 
stall  proceedings  for  months,  on  top  of  the 
normal  eviction  process,  by  simply  declaring 
bankruptcy. 

I  am  reintroducing  legislation  to  make  clear 
that  the  automatic  stay  provisions  of  Federal 
law  do  not  apply  to  rental  agreements.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  end  the  deluge  of  groundless 
cases    that    have    been    overwhelming    our 
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courts.  These  cases  must  be  stopped  so  that 
the  courts  can  concentrate  their  resources  on 
administering  the  bankruptcies  in  truly  meritori- 
ous cases. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
to  end  abusive  and  fraudulent  bankruptcies.  If 
this  solution  is  not  adopted,  the  use  of  this 
technique  will  continue  to  spread  to  cities  such 
as  Ortando.  Atlanta,  and  Cleveland,  at  an  an- 
nual cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  A.  LEON 
HIGGINBOTHAM,  JR. 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1993 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
stand  proud  to  honor  Judge  A.  Leon 
Higginbotham,  Jr.,  an  exceptional  Africar>- 
American  who  in  his  pursuit  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice has  advanced  greater  human  rights  for 
many. 

At  a  young  age.  A.  Leon  Higginbotham 
came  to  realize  the  critrcal  value  of  education. 
Thus,  as  a  student  he  relentlessly  studied  to 
fulfill  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  attended 
Purdue  University  in  1944  to  pursue  a  career 
in  engineering;  he  later  transfen-ed  to  Antioch 
College  where  he  received  his  B.A.  in  1949. 
After  earning  this  degree,  he  became  moti- 
vated to  go  into  the  fieW  of  law.  Consequently, 
he  attended  Yale  Law  School,  and  in  1952  he 
received  his  LL.B.  degree.  Since  that  time,  he 
has  been  highly  recognised  by  many  colleges 
arxj  universities  and  as  a  result  Is  the  proud 
recipient  of  more  than  50  honorary  degrees. 

Judge  Higginbotham  has  celebrated  an  ex- 
tensive and  distinguished  career  in  law.  Upon 
graduation  from  law  school,  he  worked  as  a 
law  cleri<  under  Justkje  Curtis  Bok  until  1 953. 
He  later  served  as  assistant  district  attorney  in 
Philadelphia  County,  Philadelphia.  PA. 

As  an  outstanding  assistant  district  attorney, 
Higginbotham  made  a  name  for  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  attorneys  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
in  1954  he  became  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Norris.  Green,  Harris  &  Higgint)otham  in 
Philadelphia. 

During  this  period  he  also  served  in  a  num- 
ber of  prestigious  positions  such  as:  special 
deputy  attorney  general  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  special  hearing  officer 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  and  as 
commissioner  of  the  Pennsylvania  Human  Re- 
lations Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  6,  1964,  A.  Leon 
Higginbotham  was  sworn  in  as  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  gentleman  was  certainly  well-deserving  of 
this  phenomenal  accomplishment.  Moreover, 
he  was  the  youngest  person  to  have  t)een  ap- 
pointed to  a  Federal  district  judge  within  the 
last  30  years. 

He  served  successfully  in  the  position  of 
U.S.  district  judge  unfil  1977,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  October  13,  1977,  by  President 
Jimmy  Carter  as  a  U.S.  circuit  judge.  He  was 
sworn  into  this  prestigious  position  on  Novem- 
t)er  1977.  Based  upon  his  magnificent  creden- 
tials and  legal  background,  he  received  the 
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American  Bar  Association's  highest  rating  by 
unanimous  vote — Exceptionally  well  qualified. 

Judge  Higginbolham's  high  regard  for  edu- 
caton  has  lead  him  to  worV  tirelessly  as  an 
educator  in  conjunctkjn  with  all  of  his  ott>er  ac- 
tivities. He  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii. Yale  University,  University  of  Mk:htgan. 
Stanford  University  Law  School,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Han/ard  Law  School.  He 
presently  continues  this  work  as  a  lecturer-in- 
law  at  New  York  University,  as  well  as  an  ad- 
junct professor,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  the  departments  of  soctokjgy,  social 
wori<,  and  history. 

In  addition  to  working  in  all  of  these  posi- 
tions, it  is  important  to  realize  Higginbotham's 
overwhelming  dedication  to  helping  people. 
For  many  years,  he  has  actively  participated 
as  a  member  of  community  organizations. 
Moreover,  he  has  served  on  the  board  of 
ti'ustees  or  as  a  member  of  nx)re  than  30  na- 
tional associations.  Such  memberships  irv 
elude;  memtjer  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  of  the  Causes  and  Preven- 
tHjn  of  Violence,  member  of  the  Commisskjn 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  memt)er 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  to  Consider  Standards  for 
the  Admissions  to  Practice  in  the  Federal 
Courts,  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Urban  Co- 
alition, 1969-74,  and  as  a  memtjer  of  the 
board  of  trustees  at  Yale,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  gentieman  has  been  a  b-e- 
mendous  asset  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Moreover,  he  has  t)een  an  inspiration  arxJ  a 
role  model  to  many  individuals  through  his 
dedicated  work  in  the  legal  community.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  dur- 
ing this  month  in  which  we  celebrate  Black 
History  Month  to  commend  Judge  A.  Leon 
Higgintxjtham  for  his  magnificent  contritxjtions 
to  our  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  KENNETH  GRAN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  THAHCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  March  1. 1993 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  J.  Kenneth  Gran,  an  exceptional 
put)lic  servant  and,  more  importantly,  an  ex- 
ceptional man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Gran  will  be  retiring  March 
1.  1993  after  a  distinguished  career  working 
with  the  people  of  my  district.  He  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  ensure  clean  wafer,  adequate 
housing,  and  community  pride  for  the  city  of 
Youngstown.  He  has  served  his  country  in  the 
Air  Force,  worked  with  the  State  auditor  and 
taught  business  at  the  University  of  Youngs- 
town. Since  1 985  Mr.  Gran  has  t>een  the  cleri< 
of  the  txjard  of  Mahoning  County  Commis- 
sioners. 

Now,  50  years  after  graduating  from  Camp- 
bell Memorial  High  School,  Mr.  Gran  has  de- 
cided to  leave  the  professional  worW  for  a 
well-deserved  retirement.  But  rest  assured,  he 
will  remain  an  active  member  of  the  Youngs- 
town community.  Mr.  Gran  is  a  memtDer  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  Byzantine  Catholic  Church,  tfie 
Lions  Club.  AMVETS  Post  44.  and  the  Curb- 
stone Coaches  of  Downtown  Youngstown. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  Mr.  Gran's  ac- 
complishments and  I  wish  him  and  his  loving 
wife  Mildred  a  most  relaxing  retirement.  But 
not  too  relaxing,  as  his  continued  participation 
in  Youngstown's  community  is  invaluable. 

I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck,  Mr.  Gran,  and 
God  bless. 


MOTOR-VOTER  A  BURDEN  ON 
STATES 


HON.  DOUG  BEREITTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1. 1993 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Memtjer 
commends  to  his  colleagues  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  February  20,  1993,  edition  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herakj  which  editorializes 
the  legitimate  reasons  for  opposing  tfie  Motor- 
Voter  Act  (H.R.  2).  While  this  Member  sup- 
ports the  goal  of  increasing  participation  in  the 
electoral  process,  this  Mennber  voted  against 
H.R.  2  when  the  bill  was  debated  on  the 
House  floor  earlier  this  month.  This  Member 
opposed  H.R.  2  as  a  partisan  exercise  which 
increases  the  potential  for  vote  fraud  and  im- 
poses expensive  and  unfunded  mandates  on 
the  States.  Again,  this  Member  urges  his  col- 
leagues to  review  the  valid  objections  to  the 
Motor-Voter  Act  as  provided  in  the  following 
editorial. 

Motor- Voter  a  Burden  on  States 

Taxpapers  may  have  to  pay  up  if  the  U.S. 
Senate  passes  and  President  Clinton  sigrns 
the  motor  voter  bill.  It  would  be  another  of 
those  laws  in  which  the  federal  government 
sets  the  rules  while  the  states  must  pay  to 
carry  them  out. 

By  some  accounts,  the  law  would  cost  the 
50  states  a  total  of  S200  million. 

The  bill  is  promoted  by  congressional 
Democrats.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
millions  of  Americans  are  being  denied  the 
right  to  vote  because  the  registration  proce- 
dures are  too  hard  to  understand.  Democrats 
contend  that  poor  people,  minority  group 
members  and  inner-city  residents — not  coin- 
cidentally.  groups  that  traditionally  vote 
Democratic— are  shut  out. 

Certainly  there  was  a  time  when  minority 
group  members  were  denied  the  right  to  vote 
if  they  couldn't  pass  a  "literacy"  test  with 
trick  questions.  But  such  abuses  have  been 
illegal  for  years.  About  the  only-remaining 
"barriers"  in  most  states  are  the  rules  that 
a  person  must  re-register  after  a  change  of 
address  and  that  a  person  can  be  dropped 
from  the  registration  rolls  for  repeatedly 
failing  to  vote. 

Sponsors  of  the  current  legislation  want  to 
stamp  out  such  "barriers."  They  also  want 
to  make  it  easier  for  nonregistered  persons 
to  register.  Anyone  who  applied  for  a  driver's 
license  could  simultaneously  fill  out  a  voter 
registration  application.  States  would  have 
to  offer  a  registration-by-mail  program  with 
applications  available  at  welfare  offices, 
schools,  libraries  and  even  places  where  fish- 
ing and  hunting  licenses  are  sold— bait 
shops,  presumably. 

Here's  how  silly  the  concept  could  be:  In 
Midwestern  county  seats,  where  the  county 
clerk  typically  registers  voters,  the  clerk's 
office  is  in  the  courthouse.  And  so  is  the  wel- 
fare office  and  the  driver  testing  station, 
which  would  also  become  voter  registration 
points  if  the  bill  became  law.  The  library. 
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the  school  and  the  bait  shop  are  downtown, 
within  easy  walking  distance.  The  sugges- 
tion that  this  all  makes  registration  easier 
than  going  to  the  clerk's  office  is  absurd. 

But  that's  how  it  is  when  politicians  in 
Washington  make  laws  for  states  and  com- 
munities they  know  nothing  about. 

This  plan  is  not  the  way  to  instill  in  new 
voters  a  sense  of  civic  duty  and  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  electoral  process.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. It's  an  Invitation  to  fraud.  And  it 
would  mean  more  paper,  more  bureaucracy 
and  more  expense  for  government  agencies 
that  have  more  important  things  to  do. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CHIEF  GEORGE  H. 
GORDON 


TRIBUTE  TO  AUGUSTA 
ALEXANDER  CLARK,  ESQ. 


HON.  LUCEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1993 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  during  Black  History  Month  to  Augusta 
Alexander  Clark,  Esq.,  courx;ilwoman  at  large 
in  the  Philadelphia  City  Council.  Gussie  Clark 
has  demonstrated  by  her  indomitable  will  the 
type  of  spirit  that  has  characterized  black 
American  women  throughout  our  history.  She 
is  always  ready  to  meet  the  challenge,  wfiat- 
ever  it  may  be. 

At  age  39,  Mrs.  Clark  entered  evening  law 
school  while  working  full  time  and  sharing  re- 
sponsibility for  two  grade  schootohildren.  This 
midlife  career  change  preceded  her  entry  into 
elective  office  as  a  citywide  candidate  for 
membership  on  the  Philadelphia  City  Council. 
Though  new  to  politics,  Clark  won  election  by 
the  largest  margin  ever  recorded.  As  the  sec- 
orxj  black  woman  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia 
to  serve  in  the  city  council,  Mrs.  Clark  chaired 
the  education  committee  for  12  years.  Council- 
woman  Clark's  strong  belief  in  education  irv 
spiires  her  to  encourage  young  men  and 
women  to  break  the  poverty  cycle  through 
education.  Now,  in  her  fourth  term  as  a  coun- 
cilwoman,  she  chairs  the  public  property  and 
public  works  committee  and  serves  as  majority 
whip. 

During  her  tenure  with  the  council,  she  has 
worked  hardest  for  concerns  that  have  a  direct 
impact  on  women,  children,  and  families.  Of 
particular  interest  to  her  are  the  issues  of  lit- 
eracy, homelessness,  unplanned  teen  preg- 
narKies  and  involuntary  parenthood,  drugs, 
arxJ  most  importantly,  black  on  black  crime. 
She  is  also  paying  close  attention  to  issues  of 
neighborhood  revitalization,  unemployment, 
urxJeremployment,  and  training  programs  to 
reduce  family  dependency  on  public  assist- 
ance. 

Councilwoman  Clari<  is  recognized  as  a  pro- 
vocative and  dynamic  speaker  who  is  in  great 
demand.  She  has  always  refused  to  tje  drawn 
by  the  definitions  of  others  and  has  risen  to 
accomplishments  and  recognition  as  a  wife, 
mother,  librarian,  lawyer,  and  legislator.  She 
serves  on  numerous  boards  and  commissions 
arxJ  is  an  active  member  of  her  church  where 
she  instituted  a  program  to  feed  the  homeless. 

Please  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  Council- 
woman  Augusta  A.  Clark,  a  great  Afro-Amer- 
ican who  has  improved  the  quality  of  life  for  so 
many. 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1993 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
26,  the  men  and  women  of  the  Hawthorne, 
NJ,  Police  Department  gathered  to  mark  the 
retirement  and  celebrate  the  career  of  Chief 
George  H.  Gordon.  Joining  the  members  of 
the  police  family  were  elected  officials,  civic 
leaders,  representatives  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Policeman's  Benevolent  Association, 
and  the  family  and  friends  of  Chief  Gordon.  I 
rise  today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
the  Borough  of  Hawthorne,  NJ,  in  pay<hg  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Chief  Gordon. 

His  distinguished  career  as  a  police  officer, 
protecting  the  community  from  those  that 
would  seek  to  undermine  its  streets  and 
homes  would  fill  volumes.  My  intention  here 
today,  however,  is  to  honor  and  acknowledge 
the  great  debt  we  owe  to  George  Gordon  for 
his  service  to  the  people,  his  tireless  involve- 
ment as  an  advocate  for  law  enforcement  pro- 
fessionals, and  his  service  to  the  PBA.  His 
service  has  been  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  and  exemplifies  the  best  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

A  native  of  Hawthorne,  George  Gordon  was 
born  to  Herman  arxJ  Jessie  Gordon  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1929.  While  he  was  still  a  young 
child,  George's  family  moved  across  the  Pas- 
saic River  to  tfie  Riverside  section  of 
Paterson.  George  was  educated  in  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Paterson  school  system  as  a 
young  man  of  25  years,  he  returned  to  live  in 
Hawthorne. 

On  July  16,  1958,  George  Gordon  began 
his  professional  servce  to  the  through  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Hawthorne  Police  De- 
partment. His  hard  work  and  dedication  to  the 
community  was  repeatedly  recognized  as  he 
progressed  through  the  ranks  of  the  depart- 
ment. He  was  promoted  to  sergeant  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1967;  lieutenant  on  June  1,  1972;  cap- 
tain on  December  1,  1978;  and,  chief  of  the 
department  on  March  5,  1 990. 

His  long  career  has  been  marked  with  dis- 
tinction. He  has  received  numerous  awards  in- 
cluding recognition  for  services  rendered  and 
meritorious  service  and  citations  and  awards 
from  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  Benevolent 
Association  and  the  distinguished  service 
award  given  by  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Beyond  Chief  Gordon's  professional  com- 
mitment to  the  borough,  he  has  also  found  the 
time  and  energy  to  volunteer  his  services  to 
the  community.  He  is  a  lifelong  member  of  the 
William  B.  Mawhinney  Ambulance  Corps 
where  he  presently  serves  as  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  member  of  the  executive  board.  He 
is  a  memtier  of  the  Hawthorne  Masonic 
Lodge.  He  is  a  fourxler  of  the  Hawthorne 
Cubs  Football  League,  and  has  often  served 
as  the  league  president.  He  has  been  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Hawthorne  Auxiliary  Police. 
He  was  in  charge  of  the  school  safety  patrol 
for  the  Hawthorne  school  system. 

Chief  Gordon's  service  to  the  community  ex- 
tends to  ttie  law  enforcement  community  as 
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well.  He  is  a  member  of  the  PBA  local  200 
and  served  as  the  State  delegate  for  4  years. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Passaic  County 
Police  Chiefs  Association  and  a  member  of 
the  International  Police  Chiefs  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  George  Gordon  ends 
his  career  in  the  Hawthorne  Police  Depart- 
ment, his  dedication  to  his  friends  arxJ  neigh- 
bors will  continue.  His  wife  Helen,  their  two 
children  George  and  Lawrence  and  ttieir  fami- 
lies are  justifiably  proud.  The  citizens  of  Haw- 
thorne are  equally  proud.  Today,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  sending  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations and  appreciation  to  Chief  George 
Gordon  and  best  wishes  for  a  lor>g  and  happy 
retirenrient. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHEN  IS  TAX  INCREASE  REALLY 
A  SPENDING  CUT? 


HONORING  JOPLIN,  MO.  BUSINESS- 
MAN DAVID  E.  DILLON.  JR. 


HON.  MEL  HANCOCK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1, 1993 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to 
congratulate  an  outstanding  man  and  commu- 
nity leader  on  the  occasion  of  his  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  National  Funeral  Direc- 
tors Association  (NFDA).  Mr.  David  E.  Dillon, 
owner  and  director  of  the  Thornhill-Dillon  Mor- 
tuary, located  in  Joplin,  MO,  has  t)een  li- 
censed funeral  director  and  embalmer  in  Mis- 
souri since  1 963.  Throughout  his  distinguished 
career,  Dave  has  been  very  active  in  both  his 
local  community  and  in  the  National  Funeral 
Directors  Association. 

A  Missouri  native,  Dave  received  an  associ- 
ate degree  from  Missouri  Southern  State  Col- 
lege and  graduated  from  the  Dallas  Institute  of 
Funeral  Service. 

Dave  has  t^een  an  Invaluable  asset  to  the 
national  association  and  has  most  recently 
served  as  vice  president  and  treasurer.  His 
outstanding  contributions  as  a  memtier  of  the 
committees  on  government  affairs,  program 
and  education,  and  FTC  funeral  rule  have 
benefited  all  members  of  NFDA. 

As  president  of  the  Missouri  Funeral  Direc- 
tors Association,  Dave  was  recognized  by  the 
Missouri  State  Senate  as  an  exceptional  lead- 
er in  promoting  the  highest  standards  of  ethi- 
cal practrces  in  the  funeral  industry.  He  was 
also  named  Funeral  Director  of  the  "/ear  in 
1993  by  Morticians  of  the  Southwest  maga- 
zine. 

An  outstanding  community  leader,  Dave  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Joplin  Jaycees  and  is  a 
memt)er  of  the  Joplin  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Joplin  Rotary  Club.  He  also  helped  or- 
ganized Jojplin's  first  Muscular  Dystrophy  Tele- 
thon and  is  active  in  local  programs  promoting 
safe  driving  for  teens.  Dave  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Salvation  Army  Board  and  the  Rotary 
Club  and  a  respected  member  and  officer  of 
St.  Mary's  Parish. 

The  National  Funeral  Directors  Association 
hias  elected  an  able  and  respected  leader  as 
their  president  for  1993.  They  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  leader  and  I  commend  Mr.  Dillon 
on  the  occasion  of  his  election. 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1.  1993 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
would  like  to  commend  to  his  colleagues  the 
following  editorial  from  the  February  26.  1993. 
Lincoln  Star,  conceming  the  less  than  admira- 
ble budget  tactics  being  used  by  the  Clinton 
administration.  As  the  eaitorial  makes  clear, 
the  Clinton  administration  is  using  the  term 
"spending  cuts"  to  describe  what  in  actuality 
are  proposals  to  increase  taxes. 

Equally  distressing  is  the  method  by  which 
the  Clinton  Treasury  Department  arrived  at  its 
budgetary  numbers.  The  Treasury  is  using  in> 
puted  income  and  other  gimmicks  to  make  it 
appear  that  increased  taxes  won't  hit  those 
earning  under  530,000  per  year.  As  the  edi- 
torial points  out,  the  real  number  is  closer  to 
820,000.  This  Member  strongly  endorses  this 
editorial  and  encourages  his  colleagues  and 
the  Clinton  administration  to  heed  its  message 
that  twisting  the  facts  destroys  public  faith  In 
the  entire  proposal. 

[From  the  Lincoln  Star,  Feb.  16,  1993] 
When  Is  Tax  Increase  Really  a  Spending 

Cut? 
When  is  a  tax  increase  a  spending  cut? 
This  modern  riddle  has  an  easy  answer. 
When  it  is  politically  expedient. 

President  Clinton's  team  turned  at  least 
two  obvious  tax  increases  into  spending  cuts 
when  they  needed  to  come  up  with  enough 
spending  cuts  to  make  the  2  to  1  (two  dollars 
of  tax  increases  for  every  one  dollar  of  tax 
cuts)  formula  work. 

Clinton  has  proposed  that  more  affluent 
seniors  (with  incomes  of  over  S25,(XX)  for  sin- 
gle and  S32.(XX)  for  a  couple)  pay  income  taxes 
on  85  percent  of  their  Social  Security.  Cur- 
rently these  folks  pay  taxes  on  50  percent  of 
their  Social  Security  income. 

By  ordinary  definitions,  this  is  a  tax  in- 
crease. But  Clinton's  team  has  put  this  tax 
increase  on  the  spending  cut  list. 

"Well  you  see  it's  money  that  government 
gives  to  the  elderly.  And  if  you  tax  it,  the 
money  that  went  out  comes  back  in.  So  in 
effect,  we  give  out  less."  said  one  budget  aide 
by  way  of  explanation. 

The  President  is  also  proposing  that  the 
cap  on  the  Medicare  tax  be  ended.  Currently 
the  tax  of  1.45  percent  is  applied  on  income 
up  to  $135,000.  Clinton  proposes  to  apply  the 
Medicare  tax  to  all  income. 

This  too  is  redefined  as  a  spending  cut 
under  the  Clinton  proposal. 

In  fact,  about  S54  billion  of  the  "spending 
reductions"  are  actually  increases  in  taxes 
or  fees— though  some  are  more  defensible  on 
this  side  of  the  ledger  than  the  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare  taxes. 

Increased  fees  for  grazing  of  cattle  on  fed- 
eral land,  increased  fees  for  national  parks 
and  other  recreational  areas,  new  fees  for 
certifying  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of 
drugs  and  medical  devices,  raising  fees  of 
registering  corporate  securities,  higher  fees 
for  shippers  on  inland  waterways,  increasing 
mortgage  loan  fees  for  VA  loans,  and  on. 

In  addition,  Clinton's  $30,000  break  points 
those  making  more  will  feel  this  slight  pinch 
of  energy  taxes— is  a  gerrymandered  number. 
It's  not  what  most  people  understand  as  in- 
come; it's  not  even  the  adjusted  gross  in- 
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come  line  on  Form  1040.  It  is  a  concocted  fig- 
ure that  includes  fringe  benefits  and  the  im- 
puted rental  value  of  a  family  home. 

The  higher  tax  bite  actually  begins  at  a 
figure  closer  to  $20,000. 

President  Clinton  should  be  praised  for 
using  conservative  bottom  line  numbers, 
rather  than  high  hope  numbers  that  were  the 
foundation  of  budget  proposals  during  the 
Bush  years. 

But  magically  changing  obvious  tax  in- 
creases into  spending  cuts  is  no  better  than 
building  a  budget  proposal  on  smoke  and 
mirrors  as  Bush  did. 

Many  Americans  are  prepared  to  accept 
some  personal  consequences— in  both  tax  in- 
creases or  reduction  of  government  bene- 
fits—in order  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  pre- 
serve a  stable  future. 

But  in  asking  for  that  sacrifice,  Clinton 
needs  to  shoot  fair  and  square. 

Sugarcoating  the  message  will  not  work. 
Political  opponents  will  ferret  out  and  pub- 
licize the  duplicity. 

Twisting  numbers  or  redefining  the  obvi- 
ous, simply  destroys  public  faith  in  the  en- 
tire package  of  proposals. 

It  also  fuels  the  fire  of  public  cynicism 
about  government  and  its  elected  leaders, 
who  seem  incapable  of  treating  the  public 
with  respect  and  thus  with  honesty. 


HONORING  SAM  HOUSTON 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1, 1993 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Tuesday. 
Tennesseans  will  join  Texans  and  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  in  horwring  ttie  bicerv 
tennial  of  the  t)irth  date  of  a  legerKJary  Amer- 
ican, Sam  Houston.  Mr.  Houston's  pubitc  serv- 
ice record  speaks  for  itself.  Both  Texas  and 
Tennessee  are  proud  to  call  him  their  own. 

After  serving  two  terms  as  a  Congressman 
from  the  Nashville  district,  Mr.  Houston  was 
elected  Govemor  of  Tennessee  in  1 827.  In  the 
1830's,  Mr.  Houston  moved  westward  arxJ  led 
the  great  State  of  Texas  in  its  struggle  for 
independence.  Twice  he  served  as  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  once  as  Gov- 
emor of  the  State,  making  him  the  only  man 
to  sen/e  as  Govemor  of  two  States.  Mr.  Hous- 
ton also  served  over  13  years  as  a  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Deep  down,  however,  Mr.  Houston  rep- 
resented more  than  the  needs  of  one  particu- 
lar State.  He  strongly  believed  in  the  merits  of 
the  entire  Union.  Yet,  when  his  constituents 
voted  in  favor  of  secession,  Mr.  Houston  at)«d- 
ed  by  their  wishes.  He  stepped  down  from  his 
office,  refusing  a  Union  offer  to  lead  a  counter- 
revolution. 

It  is  that  brand  of  American  spirit  that  we 
recognize  today.  Over  3  years  ago,  the  late 
James  "Bobo"  G.  Driver,  of  Smithville,  TN,  de- 
veloped the  Sam  Houston  walnut  tree.  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  tfie  Driver  family 
for  many  years,  and  I  know  Mr.  Driver  sin- 
cerely admired  Sam  Houston.  He  hoped  this 
particular  tree  would  honor  Mr.  Houston's 
spirit. 

This  form  of  recognition  could  ncA  be  nrwre 
appropriate.  Mr.  Houston  was  a  strong,  dedi- 
cated man  with  roots  in  both  great  States.  Like 
the  walnut  tree,  his  memory  will  withstand  the 
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test  of  time.  Please  join  me  in  recognizing  the 
bicentennial  of  Sam  Houston's  birttxJay,  March 
2,  1993. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUSTICE  JUANITA 
KIDD  STOUT 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BLACKWEU 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday,  March  1, 1993 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  rise  today  to  honor  a  brilliant  African-Amer- 
ican vwjman  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Jus- 
tice Juanita  Kidd  Stout. 

Juanita  Kidd  Stout  has  t)roken  barriers 
which  otherwise  would  have  prevented  a 
paved  road  of  success  for  African-Americans 
for  generations.  When  asked  to  describe  her, 
qualities  such  as  perseverance,  confidence, 
and  dignity  quickly  come  to  mind. 

Much  of  her  overwhelming  success  can  be 
attributed  to  her  extensive  and  diverse  edu- 
cational background.  She  earned  a  B.A.  de- 
gree in  music  from  the  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City  and  later  attended  the  University  of 
Indiana  where  she  earned  her  masters  of  law 
and  doctor  of  jurisprudence  degrees.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  1950  she  was  admitted  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  and  in  1 954  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Justice  Stout  is  a  true  innova- 
tor in  the  legal  field,  twcoming  the  first  woman 
ever  to  reach  the  bench  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
September  1959,  her  outstanding  work  as  an 
attorney  led  Governor  David  L.  Lawrence  to 
appoint  her  judge  of  the  Philadelphia  Munrci- 
pai  Court  in  Philadelphia.  Moreover,  in  f>Jo- 
vemtaer  of  that  same  year  she  ran  in  a  city- 
wide  election  and  won  a  1 0-year  term.  Juanita 
Kidd  Stout  became  the  Nation's  first  elected 
black  woman  judge.  Thereafter,  she  was  elect- 
ed twice  to  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia  County. 

Over  ttie  years.  Justice  Stout's  accomplish- 
ments have  been  exemplary,  tx)th  on  and  off 
of  the  t)ench.  Her  life  has  been  a  steriing  ex- 
ample of  responsibility  arxj  integrity.  Her  com- 
mitment to  the  philosophy  which  she  em- 
braces has  made  her  a  role  model  for  a  myr- 
iad of  individuals  throughout  the  United  States. 

Professionally,  she  has  excelled  to  some  of 
the  nfx)st  prestigious  positions  in  ttie  judiciary. 
Prior  to  her  appointment  to  the  tsench,  she 
served  as  administrative  secretary  to  the  late 
William  H.  Hastie,  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  Pardons  and  Paroles  Division  of  the 
Philadelphia  Distnct  Attorney's  Office.  In  1963, 
she  was  appointed  by  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy as  a  memtier  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  with 
the  rank  of  Special  Ambassador  to  the  Kenya 
independence  celebration  in  1963.  Addition- 
ally, in  1967  she  was  appointed  American 
Specialist  under  the  Cultural  and  Educational 
and  Exchange  Program  of  ttie  State  Depart- 
nr>ent  to  tour  six  African  countries.  As  well,  on 
January  15,  1988,  Judge  Stout  was  nominated 
by  Governor  Robert  P.  Casey  and  confirmed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  as  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sytvania. 

In  recognition  for  her  numerous  achieve- 
ments, stie  has  k)een  awarded  12  twnorary 
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doctorate  degrees.  Furthernrwre,  she  has  t>een 
awarded  many  awards  including  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  by  the  University  of 
Iowa,  the  Jane  Addams  Medal  by  Rockford 
College,  the  Henry  G.  Bennett  Distinguished 
Servk;e  Award  by  Oklahoma  State  University, 
and  the  VeiHifting  Award  by  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Tuskegee  Institute. 

In  1988  she  received  numerous  awards 
such  as:  the  Charies  Hamilton  Houston  Medal- 
lion of  Merit  of  the  Washington  Bar  Associa- 
tion; Justice  of  the  Year  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Woman  Judges;  and  the  MCP/ 
Gimbel  Award  for  her  humanitarianism.  In  ad- 
dition, on  November  4,  1988,  Justice  Stout 
was  named  by  Governor  Rotaert  P.  Casey  as 
a  Distir>guished  Daughter  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  her  70th  birthday.  March  7,  1989.  Jus- 
tice Stout  retired  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  because  of  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment provision  of  ttie  Pennsylvania  Constitu- 
tion. However,  as  a  person  who  is  dedk^ted 
to  the  servce  of  others,  Juanita  Kidd  Stout 
presently  sits  as  a  senior  judge  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  at  age  73. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  stand  here  to 
recognize  an  individual  of  such  strong  char- 
acter who  has  touched  the  lives  of  so  many. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  Jus- 
tice Juanita  Kidd  Stout,  an  Afrrcan-American 
who  has  truly  made  a  difference. 
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I  urge  you  to  support  this  very  important 
measure. 


March  1,  1993 


BILL  TO  MAKE  PERMANENT  THE 
TEMPORARY  EXEMPTION  FROM 
DUTY  OF  THE  COST  OF  CERTAIN 
FOREIGN  REPAIRS  MADE  TO  U.S. 
VESSELS 


HON.  WJ.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1. 1993 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
again  sponsor  a  r.ieasure  to  secure  fair  com- 
petition anrxDng  the  various  modes  of  contairv 
erized  maritime  transportation.  Lighter  aboard 
ship  or  LASH  barge  is  a  method  of  cargo 
transportation  whereby  cargo  is  loaded  into 
specially  falxicated  barges  which  are  subse- 
quently loaded  into  a  cargo  vessel  for  trans- 
portation overseas. 

In  order  for  LASH  barges  to  compete  fairiy 
with  other  more  frequently  used  modes  of  con- 
tainerized cargo  transportation,  I  introduced  in 
the  101st  Congress  a  measure  to  grant  an  ex- 
emption from  certain  Federal  tariffs  on  the  re- 
pair of  LASH  barges  overseas  and  the  impor- 
tation of  necessary  replacement  parts  and 
supplies.  This  exemption,  which  was  granted 
for  a  2-year  period  ending  December  31, 
1 992.  is  necessary  if  LASH  barges  are  to  exist 
as  a  viattie  alternative  to  other  modes  of  mari- 
time transportation.  The  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  continue  this  needed  exemp- 
tion indefinitely  while  making  it  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1993. 

Although  this  form  of  containerization  has 
not  reached  the  popularity  or  generated  the 
high  volume  as  has  cargo  containers  or  20- 
foot  equivalent  units,  LASH  t»arges  have  con- 
tinued to  offer  shippers  a  variation  in  shipping 
mettKxJs  and  will  continue  as  a  small  tKit  im- 
portant part  of  the  liner  trade. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  2.  1993.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MARCH  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Energ^y  and  Natural  Resources 
Business   meeting,   to   consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  corruption 
in  the  professional  t>oxing  industry. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  3,  S.  7,  S.  62,  S.  87, 
and  S.  94,  Congressional  election  cam- 
paign finance  reform  proposals. 

SRr-301 

10:00  a.m. 
Budget 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's program  to  revitalize  the  econ- 
omy, focusing  on  transportation  issues. 

SI>-«)8 
1:30  p.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment      and      Productivity      Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  456.  to  establish 
school-to-work  transition  programs  for 
all  students. 

SEM30 
2:30  p.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  United  States  Gov- 
ernment facilitation   of  private   busi- 
ness investment  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

SR-222 

MARCH  4 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  relat- 
ing to  fraud  in  the  automobile  repair 
industry. 

SR-253 


Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  environ- 
mental problems  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

SD-342 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  for  small  businesses. 

SR-428A 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration,  and  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion (AMTRAK).  focusing  on  high- 
speed rail. 

SD-192 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  proposed 
legislation  to  facilitate  small  business 
access  to  capital. 

SD-538 
Joint  Organization  of  Congress 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  congres- 
sional   reform    proposals,    focusing   on 
the  budget  process. 

S-5,  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  420,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 207  of  title  18.  United  Sutes  Code, 
to  tighten  the  restrictions  on  former 
executive  and  legislative  branch  offi- 
cials and  employees,  and  S.  79,  to  re- 
store public  confidence  in  the  perform- 
ance and  merits  of  elected  officials  and 
Federal  employees. 

SI>-342 
.Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment-un- 
employment situation  for  February. 

SD-628 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To    hold    oversight     hearings    on     the 
present  and   future   role  of  veterans' 
health  care  system. 

SR-418 

MARCH  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  disposal  of  Pluto- 
nium in  Russia. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  reforming  the  Agen- 
cy   for    International    Development's 
structure  and  goals. 

SD-192 

MARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  inner- 
city  bus  industry. 

SFU253 
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9:30  a.m. 
Energry  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  energy 
needs    of    the    Peoples    Republic    of 
China. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  methods  for 
improving     government     organization 
and  performance. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Transit  Administration,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  focusing  on 
transit  needs. 

SD-138 

MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  257,  to  modify  the 
requirements  applicable  to  locatable 
minerals  on  public  domain  lands,  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  self-initi- 
ation of  mining  claims. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  pur- 
poses of  foreign  aid  in   the  post-cold 
war  era. 

SD-138 

MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-192 

MARCH  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    relating    to    Congressional 
election  campaign  finance  reform. 

SR^SOl 

MARCH  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-192 

MARCH  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-116 

MARCH  30 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
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assistance,  focusing  on  multilateral  as- 
sistance funding  and  policy  issues. 

SD-138 

MARCH  31 
9.30  a.m. 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  AMVETS.    the   Veterans   of  World 
War  I,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, the  American  E^-Prisoners  of  War, 
and  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  As- 
sociation. 

345  Cannon  Building 

APRIL  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Sut>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  focusing 
I      on  implementation  of  the  Intermodal 
-?.    Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act. 

SI>-116 

APRIL  20 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budg^et  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  sustainable  de- 
velopment goals  and  strategies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Motor  Carriers  (FHWA),  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Special  Prog-rams, 
and  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  fo- 
cusing on  truck  safety  and  hazardous 
materials. 

SD-192 

APRIL  27 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign!  Operations  Sutxiommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  forei^  aid 
transnational  issues,  focusing  on  popu- 
lation, environment,  health,  and  nar- 
cotics. 

SD-138 

MAY  4 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sut)committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance  and   U.S.    international    eco- 
nomic interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  focusing 
on  procurement  reform. 

SD-138 
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MAY  11 

2:30  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  se- 
curity interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  13 

10:00.a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  focusing  on  marine  safe- 
ty. 

SI>-138 

MAY  25 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  foreign  assistance 
and  the  transition  to  democracy  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, focusing  on  drunk  driving. 

SD-138 

jrrNES 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 


CANCELLATIONS 

MARCH  2 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  185.  to  restore  to 
Federal  civilian  employees  their  right 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 


March  1,  1993 


March  2,  1993 


citizens,  in  the  political  processes  of 
the  nation,  to  protect  such  employees 
trom  improper  political  solicitations. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,   State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S-146,  Capitol 


POSTPONEMENTS 

MARCH  9 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 
and  future  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Energy's  fusion   program,   focusing 
on  the  Department's  activities  relating 
to    the    International    Thermonuclear 
Experimental  Reactor  (ITER)  Program. 

SD-366 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Patty  Mur- 
ray, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Gracious,  loving  Lord,  Your  Word  de- 
clares, •'*  *  *  nian  looketh  on  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  the  Lord  loolceth 
on  the  heart."  (I  Samuel  16:7)  We  are 
inclined  to  attend  only  to  the  outer 
man  while  we  neglect  the  inner  man. 
Except  for  the  food  we  put  into  our 
mouths,  we  are  rarely  concerned  with 
what  we  take  in  through  our  eyes  and 
ears.  We  take  seriously  that  which  pro- 
vides for  us  physically,  but  we  are  un- 
concerned about  provisions  for  the 
soul.  We  satiate  our  bodies  and  starve 
our  souls. 

Patient  Father  in  Heaven,  when  we 
think  about  it,  we  know  muscle 
strength  is  insignificant  compared  to 
strength  of  character — virtue,  courage, 
love.  Grant  us  grace  to  take  seriously 
our  spiritual  needs.  Help  us  to  take 
time  for  God.  for  meditation,  for  Bible 
reading.  Fill  us  with  the  desire  to  be 
strong,  spiritually  as  well  as  phys- 
ically, that  we  may  be  better  equipped 
to  face  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the 
Light  of  the  world.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  March  2, 199:. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Patty  Murray,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mrs.  MURRAY  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  address  the  very  serious 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Clinton 
administration  is  misusing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  an  effort  to  protect 
its  political  allies  from  criminal  pros- 
ecution. 

The  Justice  Department  is  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  leadership  because  we  do 
not  have  an  Attorney  General  yet.  Re- 
cent events  in  the  trial  of  Tennessee 
Representative  Harold  Ford  dem- 
onstrate that  President  Clintons  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  a  suitable  Attorney 
General  is  having  consequences  for  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Representative  Ford's  last  trial  re- 
sulted in  a  hung  jury  and  an  FBI  inves- 
tigation into  jury  misconduct.  To 
avoid  another  mistrial  and  ensure  a 
fair  trial  in  a  very  public  case,  the  trial 
judge  ordered  the  jury  to  be  selected 
from  Jackson,  TN,  which  is  100  miles 
from  Memphis.  The  defense  raised  ob- 
jections to  the  jury  selection,  claiming 
that  there  were  not  enough  black  po- 
tential jurors  in  the  area  to  ensure  him 
a  fair  trial.  The  U.S.  attorney  in  Mem- 
phis, Ed  Bryant,  opposed  this  effort, 
contending  that  an  out-of-town  jury  is 
necessary  for  both  the  people  and  the 
defendant  to  get  a  fair  trial,  and  that 
such  a  motion  would  be  taken  in  any 
similarly  public  case  regardless  of  the 
defendant's  color  of  skin. 

The  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
agreed  with  the  U.S.  attorney,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  an  ap- 
peal in  the  case. 

When  the  defendant  did  not  get  the 
result  that  he  wanted  through  the  legal 
system,  he  enlisted  the  help  of  congres- 
sional colleagues  to  lobby  the  White 
House  and  the  Justice  Department  for 
favorable  treatment  in  the  case.  Ear- 
lier in  February,  a  group  of  Congress- 
men wrote  the  White  House  on  the 
Congressman's  behalf.  Less  than  2 
weeks  ago.  26  Members  met  with  Act- 
ing Attorney  General  Stuart  Gerson 
and  the  First  Lady's  former  law  part- 
ner. Webster  Hubbell,  now  stationed  as 
the  President's  person  at  DOJ.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
also  pleaded  for  reversal  of  the  pros- 
ecutor's stance  in  the  case. 

Their  lobbying  was  very  successful. 
The  day  after  the  meeting,  acting  At- 
torney General  Gerson  announced  that 
he  was  overruling  U.S.  Attorney  Bry- 
ant and  that  the  Department  would 
side  with  the  defendant  in  asking  for  a 
new  jury.  Mr.  Bryant  resigned  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  this  is  what  he  said: 


What  we  have  done  is  make  an  exception 
for  the  Congressman.  *  *  *  I  don't  feel  I 
could  be  a  part  of  that. 

Thankfully,  the  judge  dismissed  the 
arguments  of  the  Justice  Department 
saying  that  those  kinds  of  race-based 
arguments  died  with  Jim  Crow,  and 
adding  that  it  is  a  "sad  day,  in  my 
opinion,  when  an  acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  gives  in  to  a 
demand  that  a  jury  must  be  selected  by"^' 
race."  ,; 

He  also  said  this: 

Perhaps  just  as  disturbing  is  the  appear- 
ance that  the  Depiartment  of  Justice  has  cre- 
ated by  this  motion — that  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  can  be  handled 
differently  if  one  is  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

If  the  conduct  of  Acting  Attorney 
General  Gerson  and  Mr.  Hubbell  does 
not  constitute  political  conduct  of  the 
Justice  Department,  I  do  not  know 
what  does.  This  behavior  was  out- 
rageous and  an  affront  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. As  one  who  has  long  fought  for 
Congress  to  live  under  the  laws  that  it 
writes  for  others.  I  am  shocked  by  the 
prospect  that  with  the  same  party  now 
controlling  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches,  that  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress  may  now  be  able 
to  evade  application  of  criminal  laws. 

The  incident  certainly  makes  the 
case  for  the  reauthorization  of  the 
independent  counsel  law,  but  only  so 
long  as  it  also  applies  to  Congress,  and 
I  have  voted  to  do  that.  We  have  lost, 
however. 

There  may  be  other  Congressmen 
who  will  be  prosecuted,  especially  in 
light  of  the  ongoing  investigation  of 
the  House  bank  and  post  office  scan- 
dals, and  the  Clinton  Justice  Depart- 
ment apparently  cannot  be  counted 
upon  to  impartially  prosecute  allega- 
tions involving  Democratic  Members  of 
Congress.  An  independent  prosecutor 
may  be  necessary  for  both  branches. 

When  the  Presidents  latest  nominee 
for  Attorney  General.  Janet  Reno,  ap- 
pears before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
this  month  for  confirmation  hearings.  I 
will  ask  for  a  full  accounting  of  this 
matter.  I  will  ask  for  an  explanation  of 
who  within  and  without  the  Depart- 
ment intervened  on  the  Congressman's 
behalf  and  what  the  basis  of  the  deci- 
sion was.  political  or  legal.  Hopefully, 
she  will  be  able  to  reassure  me  that 
last  week's  fiasco  will  be  an  anomaly 
and  that  Americans  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pect impartial  justice  from  a  Clinton/ 
Reno  Justice  Department. 

These  events  also  raise  the  issue  of 
just  who  is  running  the  Department  of 
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Justice.  Legal  and  constitutional  au- 
thority rests  with  Stewart  Gerson,  for- 
merly Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Civil  Division.  But  the  President 
has  installed  one  of  Mrs.  Clinton's 
former  law  partners,  Webster  Hubbell, 
at  the  department  in  an  unspecified  po- 
sition outside  the  regular  confirmation 
process.  When  the  Government's  new 
attorney  in  the  Ford  case  told  district 
Judge  Turner  that  it  was  Hubbell  who 
brought  the  issue  to  Gerson's  atten- 
tion, the  judge  asked  her  on  whose  au- 
thority and  in  what  status  Hubbell  was 
acting,  and  the  attorney  from  Washing- 
ton in  Memphis  at  that  time  said  she 
did  not  know. 

President  Clinton's  record  at  Justice 
is  so  far  not  a  very  impressive  one.  The 
administration's  action  in  the  Ford 
case  threatens  the  very  integrity  of  the 
department,  and  I  think  the  American 
people  deserve  better. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  th?  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, are  we  in  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes.  we  are. 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  comment  briefly  on  an 
important  part  of  the  national  service 
proposal  unveiled  yesterday  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  at  Rutgers  University.  Be- 
fore I  do,  I  want  to  say  that  I  share  the 
President's  strong  personal  interest  in 
promoting  voluntary  community  serv- 
ice as  part  of  being  a  good  citizen,  also 
as  part  of  a  way  of  tapping  the  energy 
and  resources  not  just  of  young  people 
but  of  everyone  in  this  country. 

Dating  to  my  days  in  the  Jaycees  and 
other  civic  and  community  activities 
in  my  State  of  Minnesota,  I  always  be- 
lieved each  of  us  has  a  responsibility  to 
do  what  the  President  is  trying  to  pro- 
mote now  as  a  national  consensus. 

Three  years  ago.  Madam  President.  I 
was  the  chief  Republican  cosponsor  of 
legislation  creating  the  new  commis- 
sion on  national  and  community  serv- 
ice. The  commission  may  very  well  be- 
come the  vehicle  through  which  we 
carry  out  the  President's  proposed  pro- 
gram. 

My  strongest  interest  in  what  the 
commission  does  is  in  the  link  that  it 
provides  between  community  service 
and  education.  More  than  300  school 
districts  in  Minnesota  and  most  of  our 
college  campuses  are  right  now  en- 
gaged in  some  form  of  what  we  call 
service  learning.  And  my  goal  in  being 
part  of  the  debate  on  the  Clinton  pro- 
posal will  be  to  make  sure  that  service 
learning  stays  a  central  part  of  what 
we  encourage  at  the  national  level. 
And  even   in   those   parts   of  national 


service  that  involve  full-  or  part-time 
pay.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  critical  we 
view  what  we  are  doing  as  part  of  edu- 
cation reform  and  not  as  something 
separate  and  apart  from  it. 

The  proposal  that  the  President 
made  yesterday,  while  not  defined  in 
detail,  is  sufficiently  clear  enough  to 
let  us  know  that  it  is  his  commitment 
to  allow  student  borrowers  in  this 
country  to  receive  their  loans  directly 
from  the  Government  and  then  repay 
them  based  on  their  postcollege  income 
and  to  repay  them  through  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

The  President's  proposal  captures  the 
essential  ingredients  of  the  IDEA  legis- 
lation that  Senator  Paul  Simon  and  I 
first  introduced  in  the  fall  of  1991.  It 
was  included  as  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram in  the  higher  education  amend- 
ments that  we  adopted  last  summer. 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  activi- 
ties going  on  around  the  Capitol — and 
there  seem  to  be  a  lot  of  them  on  Tues- 
days and  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays- 
is  called  "Bank  Lobby  Day."  where  I 
guess  all  our  bankers  are  going  to 
lobby  us  on  some  of  these  issues,  and  to 
me.  having  been  involved  in  this  issue 
for  a  couple.  3  years,  it  is  another  one 
of  those  good  evidences  that  powerful 
special  interests  are  going  to  be  fully 
engaged  in  the  debate  over  this  impor- 
tant proposal  by  the  President. 

But  as  this  debate  goes  forward,  we 
must  remember  that  the  purpose  of 
Federal  student  loan  programs  is  to 
help  students  and  their  families  pay  for 
college.  It  is  not  designed  to  serve  as  a 
guaranteed  profit  center  for  banks.  It 
is  not  to  protect  six-  and  seven-figure 
salaries  at  Sallie  Mae. 

Defenders  of  the  status  quo  will  also 
claim  that  it  is  a  debate  between  those 
who  support  an  innovative,  consumer- 
responsive  private  sector  and  those 
who  support  a  stodgy,  inefficient  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. 

But  my  own  experience  suggests  that 
in  this  case  the  usual  distinctions  be- 
tween public  and  private  sector  roles 
do  not  apply. 

I  have  a  hard  time  thinking  of  cur- 
rent student  loan  programs  as  part  of 
the  private  sector  when  there  is  a  guar- 
anteed rate  of  return  to  the  banks  that 
make  the  loans  and  there  is  no  finan- 
cial risk  if  they  end  up  in  default. 

I  also  have  a  hard  time  defending  the 
efficiency  and  user  friendliness  of  pro- 
grams that  produce  as  much  confusion 
and  outrage  and  as  much  fear  and  ac- 
tual harm  to  my  constituents  who  use 
them  £is  this  program  does. 

Madam  President,  direct  lending, 
with  income-contingent  repayment 
through  the  IRS,  is  not  going  to  solve 
every  problem  facing  American  higher 
education  but  it  can  help  meet  the  goal 
of  making  college  more  affordable  to 
every  American. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  and  with  the  administration 
to  help  make  that  goal  a  reality. 


REQUESTED  RESIGNATION  OF  DR. 
BERNADINE  HEALY 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  expect  that  nothing  the  new 
President  does  in  health  care  will  dis- 
appoint me  as  much  as  his  request  for 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bernadine  Healy 
as  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Her  departure  will  be  a  loss 
for  the  Nation.  It  is  also  a  loss,  if  I  may 
say  so,  for  President  Clinton.  I  am  sad- 
dened that  the  new  administration, 
with  its  stated  goal  of  health  reform, 
missed  an  opportunity  to  have  a  true 
reformer,  a  true  visionary,  on  the  Clin- 
ton team. 

NIH  as  an  institution  has  always 
been  in  a  tug  of  war  between  science 
and  politics. 

On  one  side  are  the  research  sci- 
entists in  universities  and  on  the  NIH 
campus.  These  scientists  accept  peer 
review  of  the  scientific  merit  of  their 
research  proposals,  but  they  tend  to  re- 
sist any  political  influence  in  their  re- 
search projects. 

Their  approach  is  often  compared  to 
boiling  soup— independent  investiga- 
tors follow  their  own  path  of  discovery 
and  the  good  rises  to  the  top.  Thus, 
grant  selection  is  based  solely  on  the 
scientific  merit  of  the  proposal.  This  is 
science  for  science's  sake. 

In  the  early  days  of  NIH,  Congress 
permitted  this  hands-off  approach  and 
tiptoed  lightly  not  to  disturb  genius  at 
work.  But  as  the  sums  directed  to  NIH 
have  increased— the  budget  is  now 
close  to  SIO  billion — political  pressures 
have  inevitably  increased  as  well. 
These  pressures  from  constituencies 
supporting  single  diseases  or  disabil- 
ities have  led  to  projects  that  could  be 
described  more  accurately  as  politi- 
cally correct  than  as  scientifically  nec- 
essary. 

As  one  wag  put  it  when  evaluating 
the  disease-based  politics:  "Nobody 
ever  died  of  microbiology." 

Dr.  Bernadine  Healy  jumped  right 
into  the  middle  of  this  tug  of  war— and 
she  redefined  the  battlelines.  Soon 
after  she  became  Director  in  April  1991, 
she  decided  that  NIH  must  clarify  its 
research  priorities  and  articulate  its 
mission. 

The  result  of  her  efforts  is  the  strate- 
gic plan  that  will  be  officially  unveiled 
next  month.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
plan  would  increase  biomedical  re- 
search efforts  and  more  effectively  link 
research  gains  to  applications  that  will 
directly  benefit  the  American  public. 
In  other  words.  Dr.  Healy  rejected  the 
claims  of  the  scientists  who  wanted  to 
work  in  a  social  vacuum — but  she  also 
fought  off  efforts  to  make  NIH  a  purely 
political  agency. 

Bernadine  Healy  has  a  vision  of 
science  as  an  instrument  for  the  bet- 
terment of  society.  As  such,  it  must  be 
linked  to  the  health  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion—including the  need  for  disease 
prevention  and  healthier  behavior.  The 
activities   of  NIH— a   publicly   funded 


agency— must  benefit  all  of  us,  the  pub- 
lic. 

It  is  not  there  merely  to  satisfy  the 
intellectual  curiosity  of  researchers. 

And  it  is  certainly  not  there  to  serve 
the  short-term  goals  of  politicians. 

This  is  the  vision  of  Dr.  Bernadine 
Healy.  But  her  goals  have  not  been 
warmly  welcomed.  Rather,  they  have 
made  her  some  powerful  opponents  in 
the  Congress  as  well  as  among  aca- 
demic scientists.  Her  view  that  NIH 
ought  to  be  a  vehicle  to  make  our  soci- 
ety healthier  has  certainly  stirred  the 
scientific  pot. 

Rejecting  science  for  science's  sake, 
and  rejecting  politics  for  the  sake  of 
politics.  Dr.  Healy  worked  hard  to  cre- 
ate a  consensus  for  a  biomedical  tech- 
nology policy  linked  to  society's  needs. 
I  share  her  vision  for  the  future  of  med- 
ical technology. 

In  a  paper  I  released  last  year  enti- 
tled "Designing  an  Infrastructure  for 
Health  Reform.  "  I  described  a  scheme 
for  reorganizing  Government  health 
policy.  As  part  of  my  overall  scheme.  I 
suggested  that  our  biomedical  research 
establishment  should  cooperate  with 
our  public  health  infrastructure  at  the 
State  and  local  level  as  well  as  with 
the  private  health-based  institutions. 

Dr.  Healy  was  receptive  to  these  and 
other  suggestions  from  all  quarters. 
She  knows  we  need  to  work  on  fun- 
damental change,  to  make  our  public 
investment  in  health  oriented  toward 
getting  results,  not  the  result  a  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  wants  in  funding 
some  pet  program  but  the  result  all 
concerned  Americans  want. 

The  result  we  seek  is  a  healthier 
America. 

We  need  to  define  health  broadly— as 
the  total  mental  and  physical  well- 
being  of  all  our  citizens.  Let  us  sharpen 
our  priorities.  Let  us  find  out  how 
science  can  help  and  then  let  us  do  it. 

This  is  the  results-oriented,  can-do 
attitude  we  are  sacrificing  by  letting 
go  the  talents  of  the  remarkable 
Bernadine  Healy.  She  is  a  person  of 
great  intelligence,  great  courage,  and 
great  integrity.  On  a  personal  level,  I 
will  miss  her  but  intend  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  ensure  that  the  vision  that 
she  brought  to  NIH  will  not  be  aban- 
doned. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  have 
such  time  as  may  be  required  to  intro- 
duce a  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Warner  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  legislation 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


Mr.  MACK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MACK.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 
DEBATE 

Mr.  MACK.  Madam  President,  there 
is  tremendous  irony  in  our  efforts 
today.  We  are  preparing  to  extend  un- 
employment benefits  to  many  Ameri- 
cans who  have  so  far  been  unable  to 
find  new  jobs.  This  is  a  generous  effort, 
for  none  of  us  wants  to  see  the  pain  of 
joblessness  continue  one  day  longer 
than  necessary. 

But  as  soon  as  we  finish  this  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill,  we  will 
turn  to  the  President's  economic  plan. 
The  irony  is  this:  Today,  we  try  to 
make  unemployment  more  tolerable; 
tomorrow,  because  of  the  President's 
plan,  jobs  will  be  harder  for  the  unem- 
ployed to  find. 

The  President  wants  us  to  quickly 
act  on  his  economic  plan.  This  plan, 
however,  is  one  that  will  destroy  new 
job  opportunities  and  slow  economic 
growth.  Clintonomics  will  guarantee 
the  need  for  more  unemployment  com- 
pensation extensions  in  the  future. 

We  need  to  refocus  the  issue.  We 
should  be  debating  how  to  get  Ameri- 
cans off  unemployment  and  restore 
their  dignity,  hope,  and  opportunity 
that  comes  with  a  new  job.  We  should 
not  be  discussing  ways  to  keep  them  on 
unemployment. 

America  was  founded  on  the  belief 
that  dreams  meant  something  and  suc- 
cess should  be  rewarded.  For  Ameri- 
cans on  unemployment,  we  must  pro- 
vide them  with  a  sense  of  hope  and  op- 
portunity that  they  can  find  a  job, 
work  hard,  dream  their  dreams  and  be 
rewarded.  That  is  not  the  message  of 
Clintonomics. 

Now,  this  new  President  believes  if 
dreams  are  fulfilled,  something  must 
be  wrong  so  let  us  tax  more  and  impose 
a  heavier  burden.  The  President's  plan 
calls  for  punishment  of  hard  work,  in- 
novation, and  success. 

Discouraging  success  is  wrong.  En- 
couraging success  is  right. 
Clintonomics  tells  Americans  to  feel 
guilty  about  their  dreams.  We  should 
be  saying:  Dream  your  dreams  because 
that  is  what  is  right  about  America. 
Reach  for  success.  Maybe,  you  will 
find  it. 

Take  risks.  Strive  to  improve  your 
life  and  make  a  better  way  for  your 
family.  That  is  not  the  President's 
messsige.  Instead  of  rewarding  inves- 
tors, he  wants  to  penalize  them.  In- 


stead of  encouraging  risk-takers,  he 
wants  to  discourage  them.  Instead  of 
patting  innovators  on  the  back,  he 
wants  to  reach  into  their  back  pockets. 

The  President  believes  Ameria's 
greatest  untapped  natural  resource  is 
take-home  pay. 

The  president  wants  to  raise  mar- 
ginal tax  rates.  That  means  if  you 
strive  for  success  to  earn  more  income, 
he  wants  the  Government  to  take  more 
from  every  extra  dollar  you  earn.  In- 
stead of  rewarding  success,  he  wants  to 
punish  it. 

The  President  wants  to  raise  taxes  on 
retirement  savings.  That  means  if  you 
save  and  build  a  retirement  income, 
you  will  receive  back  less  of  your  so- 
cial security  contributions.  Instead  of 
providing  incentives  for  retirement 
planning,  he  wants  to  tax  the  future. 

Americans  still  believe  in  the  bed- 
rock principles  of  less  taxes  less  spend- 
ing, less  Government  and  more  free- 
dom. But  the  President's  plan  is  more 
taxes,  more  spending,  more  Govern- 
ment and  less  freedom. 

Through  tax  incentives,  not  tax  bur- 
dens, we  must  revitalize  the  American 
spirit  of  innovation,  competition  and 
success.  Candidate  Clinton  seemed  to 
understand  that.  President  Clinton 
does  not. 

The  President  was  elected  on  his  core 
commitment  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  get  America  back  to  work.  He 
promised  incentives  and  tax  relief.  At 
times,  he  even  sounded  like  a  conserv- 
ative. 

But  the  campaign  is  over,  and  the  job 
of  leading  America  has  begun.  Can- 
didate Clinton  was  left  behind  and.  un- 
fortunately, so  were  his  pledges. 

Candidate  Clinton  of  putting  people 
first  has  become  President  Clinton  of 
putting  taxes  first.  The  candidate  of 
bold  new  initiatives,  has  become  the 
President  of  the  recycled,  failed  poli- 
cies of  the  past. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  create  a  climate 
of  jobs  growth  and  economic  recovery 
where  success  is  rewarded.  That  is 
what  Americans  voted  for.  That  is 
what  we  must  deliver. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SMALL  BUSINESS— ENGINE  THAT 

DRIVES  AMERICAS  ECONOMY 
Mr.    PRESSLER.    Madam   President, 
during  my  18  years  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
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greas,  the  concerns  of  America's  small 
businesses  have  been  high  on  my  prior- 
ity list.  As  I  begin  my  19th  year,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  consider 
it  a  vitally  important  position.  Why? 
Because  in  my  home  State  of  South 
Dakota,  over  97  percent  of  all  busi- 
nesses are  small  businesses. 

Small  business  is  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness— the  engine  that  drives  America's 
economy.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration reports  that  from  June  1991  to 
June  1992  small  businesses  created 
173,000  jobs,  while  firms  with  more  than 
500  employees  lost  235,000  jobs.  Small 
businesses  accounted  for  two  out  of 
every  three  new  jobs  from  1982  to  1990. 
Having  said  that,  what  can  we  in  Con- 
gress do  to  assist  this  remarkable  sec- 
tor of  our  economy?  The  answer  is: 
Plenty.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  we  can  do  for  small  businesses 
in  South  Dakota  and  across  the  coun- 
try is  to  reduce  burdensome  Govern- 
ment regulations  and  redtape.  Congress 
should  not  impose  unnecessary  regula- 
tions on  businesses.  Rather,  it  should 
focus  on  improving  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness and  economic  climate.  For  these 
reasons,  I  will  soon  join  with  Senators 
NUNN  and  Bumpers  in  introducing  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1993.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  study  it  care- 
fully. 

Prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  102d 
Congress,  we  were  successful  in  passing 
legislation  designed  to  provide  some 
regulatory  relief  for  the  banking  indus- 
try. The  legislation  should  alleviate 
some  of  the  problems  inhibiting  com- 
munity banks  from  making  job-creat- 
ing loans  to  small  businesses.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  More  must 
be  done.  We  must  continue  to  reduce 
the  regulatory  burden  that  hampers 
the  availability  of  credit  for  small 
businesses  if  we  are  to  ensure  their 
prosperity  and  growth.  We  also  must 
work  to  increase  capital  for  further 
small  business  development. 

Whenever  we  talk  about  small  busi- 
ness concerns,  we  must  also  address 
the  state  of  our  Nation's  health  care 
system.  The  rising  cost  and  declining 
availability  of  health  care  and  health 
insurance  is  a  critical  problem  facing 
all  Americans.  We  need  comprehensive 
health  care  reform.  This  should  include 
cost  containment  provisions,  reform  of 
malpractice  laws  and  improved  access 
to  medical  care.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
require  all  small  businesses  to  provide 
health  insurance  to  their  employees.  It 
could  force  some  out  of  business.  Rath- 
er, employees  should  be  provided  with 
insurance  through  other  means.  For  in- 
stance, I  support  tax  incentives  for  em- 
ployers who  insure  their  employees.  I 
also  support  incentives  permitting 
small  employers  to  band  together  and 
create  insurance  pools.  Cost  contain- 
ment, not  additional  Federal  man- 
dates, is  the  key  to  solving  our  health 
care  crisis. 


In  addition,  small  businesses  should 
be  able  to  deduct  medical  insurance  in 
the  same  manner  as  incorporated  busi- 
nesses. Self-employed  people  had  been 
able  to  deduct  25  percent  of  their 
health  insurance  costs,  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  family  members. 
However,  this  modest  benefit  was  al- 
lowed to  expire  on  June  30,  1992.  On  the 
other  hand,  incorporated  businesses  are 
able  to  deduct  100  percent  of  their 
health  insurance  costs.  I  find  this 
grossly  unfair.  This  deduction  should 
be  made  permanent  and  applied  to  all 
businesses,  large  and  small.  Last  year, 
I  cosponsored  legislation  that  would 
have  done  just  that.  This  proposal 
made  headway  in  the  Senate  but  failed 
to  become  law. 

Last  year  Congress  also  debated  a 
provision  to  lower  the  capital  gains 
tax.  I  strongly  supported  such  action. 
A  lower  capital  gains  rate  would  stimu- 
late the  economy  in  both  the  short  and 
the  long  term.  It  would  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  new  businesses  and  create 
more  jobs.  I  will  continue  supporting 
responsible  efforts  to  reduce  the  cap- 
ital gains  tax  during  this  Congress. 

I  intend  to  revisit  these  issues  and 
work  for  fair  tax  treatment  of  all  small 
businesses.  As  a  first  step,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Dole,  Pack- 
wood,  and  others  in  introducing  S.  160, 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1993.  The  provisions  contained  in  this 
legislation  would  make  the  Tax  Code 
fairer  for  all  small  business.  This  bill 
should  be  part  of  any  economic  stimu- 
lus package  passed  by  this  Congress. 

We  also  must  look  abroad.  One  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  America's 
small  business  is  to  expand  their  posi- 
tion in  the  global  marketplace.  One  ex- 
ample of  promoting  that  opportunity  is 
an  amendment  I  offered  last  year  to 
the  Freedom  Support  Act.  My  amend- 
ment, which  was  part  of  the  bill  signed 
into  law,  clarified  the  active  role 
American  small  businesses  should  play 
in  our  technical  assistance  programs 
for  countries  emerging  from  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  We  must  continually  ex- 
plore opportunities  for  small  busi- 
nesses to  expand  overseas  markets  for 
America's  products  and  services.  We 
must  lower  unfair  trade  barriers.  We 
must  help  entrepreneurs  better  under- 
stand how  to  do  business  in  foreign 
countries. 

Other  countries  do  an  excellent  job  of 
using  their  foreign  assistance  programs 
to  foster  foreign  markets  for  their  own 
companies'  goods  and  services.  Indeed, 
they  do  a  much  better  job  than  we. 
How?  Their  companies  provide  tangible 
goods.  Soon  they  are  opening  enter- 
prises abroad  to  service  and  repair 
them.  Their  embassies  are  constantly 
looking  for  ways  to  help  introduce  new 
products  and  services  into  the  market. 
Diplomacy  should  be  much  more  than 
representing  one's  Government.  It 
should  mean  fostering  a  spirit  of  entre- 
preneurship  in  which   American   mer- 


chandise and  American  services  are 
highly  sought  after  and  emulated. 

All  nations  involved  stand  to  profit. 
The  United  States  will  benefit  through 
increased  exports  for  our  businesses. 
Recipient  countries  also  will  be  helped 
far  more  than  under  traditional  foreign 
assistance  programs.  Our  small  busi- 
ness owners — the  most  successful  en- 
trepreneurs in  the  world — can  provide 
far  better  assistance  in  the  form  of 
technical  assistance  and  hands-on  free 
enterprise  training  than  can  any 
amount  of  money  the  United  States 
could  choose — or  afford — to  give. 

The  success  of  small  businesses  is 
vital  to  America's  economic  success. 
The  issues  I  have  raised  today  are  just 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  Congress 
can  work  in  partnership  with  small 
business.  As  ranking  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  friend,  col- 
league and  chairman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  Dale  Bumpers  of  Ar- 
kansas, as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  committee  to  ensure  America's 
strongest  economic  engine  remains 
firmly  on  track. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 


STRIKER  REPLACEMENT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  opposition  to  S.  55, 
legislation  known  as  the  striker  re- 
placement bill.  Briefly  described,  this 
bill  would  prohibit  employers  from  per- 
manently hiring  workers  to  replace 
employees  striking  over  economic  is- 
sues. In  a  broader  context,  this  legisla- 
tion could  jeopardize  the  stability  of 
the  working  environment  in  our  Na- 
tion's businesses. 

It  is  our  obligation  as  U.S.  Senators 
to  consider  what  contemporaries  call 
the  big  picture,  the  overall  impact  of 
this  legislation.  In  order  to  analyze 
fully  the  impact  of  S.  55 — to  under- 
stand the  big  picture — we  must  under- 
stand the  facts.  What  is  the  current 
law?  What  is  the  present  day  practice 
of  hiring  permanent  replacement  work- 
ers? Is  this  measure  necessary? 

Under  current  law,  employees  have 
the  ultimate  collective  bargaining 
tool.  The  right  to  strike.  In  turn,  em- 
ployers have  the  right  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness during  the  strike.  This  right  in- 
cludes the  use  of  permanent  replace- 
ment during  strikes  as  long  as  they  do 
not  commit  unfair  labor  practices.  This 
has  remained  a  well-established  prin- 
ciple of  labor  law  since  1938  when  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  recognized  man- 
agement's right  to  hire  permanent  re- 
placement workers. 

Overturning  the  well  established 
principle  would  shield  striking  workers 
from  any  risks  resulting  from  lengthy 
strikes.  The  balance  of  power  between 
labor  and  management  in  strike  situa- 
tions would  be  tipped  in  favor  of  em- 


ployees. Organized  labor  would  have 
the  collective  bargaining  advantage. 
As  a  result,  employers  would  be  forced 
to  accept  union  demands,  regardless  of 
the  reasonableness  of  these  demands  in 
terms  of  the  ability  of  businesses  to 
make  a  profit  and  stay  in  business. 

Enactment  of  the  striker  replace- 
ment bill  would  severely  limit  the 
right  of  a  business  to  continue  oper- 
ations during  a  labor  dispute.  It  could 
force  some  businesses  to  fold.  This 
would  be  true  especially  for  food  proc- 
essing businesses  and  others  that 
produce  perishable  products.  If  busi- 
ness operations  are  terminated,  jobs 
are  lost  permanently.  As  law,  this 
measure  would  hurt  not  only  business 
but  also  the  very  workers  it  claims  to 
protect. 

I  have  described  current  law  concern- 
ing the  hiring  of  replacement  workers 
and  the  impact  of  S.  55,  should  it  be  en- 
acted. However,  it  is  equally  important 
to  consider  the  current  practices  by 
management  with  regard  to  the  hiring 
of  replacement  workers.  Are  employers 
typically  hiring  permanent  replace- 
ments? 

According  to  a  1991  General  Account- 
ing Office  study,  the  answer  is  "no".  In 
strikes  and  the  use  of  permanent  strike 
replacements  in  the  1970's  and  1980's, 
the  GAO  found  only  4  percent  of  strik- 
ing workers  were  replaced  in  1985  and 
only  3  percent  in  1989.  Does  the  perma- 
nent replacement  of  3  or  4  percent  of 
striking  workers  constitute  a  need  to 
jeopardize  business  stability? 

My  colleagues  may  recall  that  during 
the  102d  Congress,  the  Senate  debated 
legislation  identical  to  S.  55,  but  it 
could  not  stop  a  filibuster.  As  a  result, 
the  Senate  dropped  consideration  of  S. 
55.  I  supported  that  decision  because 
the  bill  went  too  far  in  changing  the 
collective  bargaining  process.  I  con- 
tinue to  maintain  that  position.  More- 
over, I  have  become  convinced  that  S. 
55  is  purely  an  attempt  by  labor  union 
leaders  to  demonstrate  their  influence 
following  years  of  decline  in  union 
memberships. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  strongly 
support  legislative  action  that  will 
help  business  operations  and  at  the 
same  time,  address  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees. S.  55  falls  far  short  of  that  cri- 
teria. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  a  worker's 
right  to  strike.  I  support  an  employer's 
right  to  stay  in  business  during  a 
strike.  However,  I  cannot  support  legis- 
lation which  could  strip  an  employer's 
right  to  operate  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
businesses  and  the  jobs  that  depend  on 
them.  As  Congress  debates  legislation 
affecting  small  businesses,  I  will  con- 
tinue working  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion's business  climate.  After  all,  the 
greatest  guarantee  of  good  jobs  is  a  cli- 
mate that  promotes  economic  growth. 
I  am  committed  firmly  to  job  creation 
and  economic  development  in  South 
Dakota  and  throughout  the  country. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 

the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 

use  later  in  the  day. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  for  morn- 
ing business  not  extend  beyond  12:30 
p.m.  today  under  the  same  conditions 
and  limitations  as  previously  ordered; 
further,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
from  12:30  p.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  today,  and 
that  at  2:30  p.m.  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  382,  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  objection,  that  will  be  the  order. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LOST  IN  LIMBO 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  eloquent  editorial  by 
Anna  Quindlen  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  February  24.  1993. 
In  the  editorial,  Ms.  Quindlen  describes 
the  suffering  of  the  Haitians  who  are 
being  detained  at  the  United  States 
navel  base  in  Cuba  because  they  are 
HIV  positive. 

Last  month,  the  Senate  voted  in 
favor  of  an  amendment  that  would 
limit  the  Clinton  administration's  abil- 
ity to  develop  a  solution  to  this  crisis — 
an  amendment  I  opposed.  In  the 
months  ahead,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  take  a  less  confrontational  ap- 
proach and  work  with  the  administra- 
tion to  alleviate  the-  suffering  of  these 
innocent  men.  women,  and  children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  24,  1993) 

Lost  in  Limbo 

(By  Anna  Quindlen) 

There  is  a  political  problem  baking  under 
the  hot  sun  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  a  political 
problem  ringed  with  razor  wire,  housed  in 
wooden  barracks,  living-  amid  rats  and  scor- 
pions while  soldiers  watch  from  guard  tow- 
ers. 

But  the  truth  is  that  all  political  problems 
turn  out  to  be  people,  in  one  fashion  or  an- 
other. This  one  is  267  people,  held  in  a  latter- 
day  leprosarium  on  a  United  States  naval 
base,  waiting  for  a  decision  about  what  will 
become  of  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


They  are  Haitians,  mostly  adults,  some 
children,  who  left  their  homeland  in  boats 
for  the  succor  of  the  United  States  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Their  illusions  about  a  voy- 
age to  freedom  seem  pathetic  now.  Immigra- 
tion officials  determined  that  all  of  them 
had  credible  claims  for  asylum.  But  the  Hai- 
tians have  had  to  prove  that  not  only  their 
motives  but  their  blood  Is  pure.  The 
Guantanamo  Bay  encampment,  in  Cuba.  Is 
home  to  those  who  turned  out  to  be  H.LV. 
positive,  a  place  called  limbo. 

It  exists  because  of  a  ban,  the  ban  that  for- 
bids immigrants  who  are  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus  to  enter  this  country.  The  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  opposes  the  ban.  The 
American  Medical  Association  has  said  It  is 
scientifically  specious.  And  BUI  Clinton 
campaigned  on  overturning  it.  That  was  the 
hope  of  the  people  in  Umbo. 

Last  week  the  Senate  decided  to  pre-empt 
the  President  and  voted  to  make  the  ban 
Federal  law.  This  was  not  homophobia  or 
xenophobia,  some  members  Insisted:  it  was 
fiscal  prudence.  Letting  potential  AIDS  pa- 
tients into  the  United  States  could  result  In 
increased  health  care  costs. 

If  health  care  cost  analysis  is  to  be  our  fu- 
ture immigration  policy,  then  why  stop  at 
H.l.V.  infection?  What  about  cancer  pa- 
tients? Or.  for  that  matter,  likely  cancer  pa- 
tients— If  a  women  wants  to  come  here  but 
has  a  family  history  of  breast  cancer,  do  we 
really  want  to  take  the  risk  that  she  may 
contract  the  disease  and  cost  us  money? 
Shouldn't  we  take  a  second  look  at  diabetic 
Immigrants,  immigrants  with  heart  prob- 
lems. Immigrants  who  smoke  and  are  at 
much  greater  risk  of  contracting  emphysema 
and  lung  cancer  then  those  who  do  not? 

Of  course  not.  We  should  consider  whether 
people  are  coming  here,  as  they  always  have, 
because  they  fear  real  repression  or  truly 
seek  to  build  a  better  life.  And  then  we 
should  let  them  In  believing,  as  we  always 
have,  that  the  vast  majority  of  immigrants 
wind  up  enriching  this  country.  "Huddled 
masses,"  It  says  at  the  base  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  "Wretched  refuse."  Not  "perfect 
specimen." 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  not  kept 
faith  with  the  beleaguered  people  of  Haiti. 
Candidate  Clinton  promised  a  change  In  the 
Bush  Administration  policy  that  sent  Hai- 
tian refugees  in  boats  back  to  their  island 
home  without  a  hearing;  President  Clinton 
changed  his  mind,  saying  he  was  afraid  of 
lost  lives  at  sea.  Candidate  Clinton  promised 
an  end  to  the  immigration  ban  on  H.l.V. - 
positive  foreigners;  President  Clinton  ap- 
pears to  be  loath  to  tangle  with  Congress 
over  this  issue. 

But  behind  every  issue  there  are  just  peo- 
ple. In  one  fix  or  another,  and  the  people  in 
limbo  are  essentially  in  jail  for  no  more  rea- 
son than  that  some  are  sick,  some  are  H.l.V. 
positive  and  some  are  family  to  those  in  the 
other  two  groups.  The  portable  toilets  are 
stinking;  sheets  are  hung  within  the  bar- 
racks for  some  nominal  privacy.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  the  same  sort  of  provisions 
being  made  by  the  American  Government  for 
Irish  immigrants  or  Soviet  Jews  without 
considerable  public  uproar. 

The  unsanitary  and  overcrowded  condi- 
tions would  be  bad  enough  for  healthy  peo- 
ple, never  mind  those  with  depressed  im- 
mune systems.  One  immigration  spokesman, 
asked  about  denials  of  requests  for  medical 
airlifts  to  the  United  States,  was  said  to 
have  responded,  "They're  going  to  die  any- 
way, aren't  they?" 

They  won't  go  back  because  they  fear 
death.  We  won't  let  them  in  because  they 
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face  death.  So  they  sit  within  their  cattle 
enclosure,  waiting:  for  death.  Mr.  Clinton  can 
thinlc  of  this  as  a  potentially  unpopular  deci- 
sion, for  It  surely  is.  Or  he  can  think  of  it  as 
real  people,  with  real  lives,  like  the  women 
who  wrote  from  Guantanamo  Bay  to  her  two 
children  earlier  this  month,  "Don't  count  on 
me  anymore,  because  I  have  lost  in  the 
struggle  for  life.  "  So  much  for  lifting  our 
lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  WALLACE 
BROWN 

Mr,  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  congratulate  Wallace  K.  Brown  on 
more  than  20  years  of  honorable  public 
service  as  Russell  County.  AL's  probate 
judge.  Judge  Brown  and  his  chief  clerk, 
wife  Mary  Ann  Brown,  retired  effective 
March  1.  His  retirement  marks  the  end 
of  a  36-year  career  with  the  probate  of- 
fice of  Russell  County. 

Judge  Brown  has  enjoyed  an  out- 
standing career  of  vital  contributions 
to  Russell  County.  He  will  be  deeply 
missed  and  can  never  be  fully  replaced. 
I  wish  him  and  Mary  Ann  all  the  best 
for  a  long,  happy,  and  healthy  retire- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  retirement  of  Judge 
Brown,  appearing  in  the  Columbus,  GA, 
Ledger-Enquirer  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wjis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  eis  follows: 

Hangin'  Up  His  Gavel 
(By  Judith  Bethel) 

Like  foxes  waiting  for  the  farmer  at  the 
hen  house  door,  at  least  a  half-dozen  men 
have  scrambled  to  be  named  Russell  County 
Probate  Judge — a  race  that  began  even  be- 
fore Incumbent  Judge  Wallace  K.  Brown  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  to  Gov.  Guy  Hunt  on 
Wednesday. 

While  Brown  prepares  to  leave  the  office  he 
has  held  for  22  years,  the  behind-the-scenes 
maneuvering  has  some  candidates  already 
Interviewed  in  the  state  Capitol,  some 
screened  by  local  Republicans  and  others- 
staunch  Democrats — dropping  out  because 
they  won't  change  parties. 

Brown  said  his  retirement  will  begin 
March  1,  ending  a  more  than  36-year  career 
in  the  probate  office.  His  wife  and  chief 
clerk,  Mary  Ann.  also  will  retire. 

But  by  Wednesday  afternoon,  according  to 
Chuck  Spurlock,  Hunt's  appointment  sec- 
retary, three  people  already  had  been  inter- 
viewed In  Montgomery  for  the  Job:  former 
Phenlx  City  Commissioner  and  mayoral  can- 
didate Lee  Lott:  Phenix  City  Municipal 
Court  Clerk  Max  Wilkes,  and  former  Russell 
County  School  Board  member  John  T. 
Smith.  All  are  Republicans. 

A  Russell  County  source  close  to  the  selec- 
tion process  indicated  Lott  is  the  likely  ap- 
pointee, but  Spurlock  would  not  confirm 
Lotfs  status.  The  gubernatorial  secretary 
said  a  decision  will  be  made  after  the  Ala- 
bama Bureau  of  Investigation  completes 
background  checks  on  each  man. 

"It  could  take  three  weeks  to  a  month  be- 
fore we  make  a  decision,  because  we  have  to 
conduct  ABI  background  checks  on  all  judi- 
cial candidates."  he  said. 

The  Russell  County  Republican  EJxecutive 
Committee  already  has  been  making  plans 
for  the  June  1994  election. 


Andrew  Pitts,  owner  of  Pitts  Enterprises  in 
Pittsview  and  chairman  of  the  committee, 
said  Lott,  Wilkes  and  Smith  have  indicated 
that  if  they're  appointed,  they  will  run  in 
1994  as  a  Republican.  The  commitment  is  an 
important  part  of  work  to  restore  a  two- 
party  system  in  Russell  County,  a  strongly 
Democratic  county,  those  familiar  with  the 
matter  said. 

Although  only  three  men  were  interviewed 
in  Montgomery  for  the  post,  others  expressed 
interest  in  the  S60,000-a-year  post,  which  also 
features  a  handsome  benefits  package. 

Phenix  City  Mayor  Sonny  Coulter,  attor- 
ney Mike  Ralford  and  Russell  County  Chief 
Appraiser  J.W.  Brannen  sought  the  appoint- 
ment, with  Coulter  going  so  far  as  meeting 
with  the  Russell  Republican  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  Herbert  Herring  Realty  Co.  on 
Tuesday  night  for  a  job  screening.  The 
mayor  said  he  came  away  from  that  meeting 
feeling  that  decisions  had  already  been  made 
concerning  the  post. 

"I  was  interested  in  the  position,  but  it 
would  have  been  a  problem  for  me  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat. I  could  not  commit  myself  to  running 
for  the  probate  judge's  office  in  1994  as  a  Re- 
publican. I  could  not  compromise  my  posi- 
tion or  my  principles,"  said  Coulter. 

Such  a  promise  was  a  requirement  of  the 
county  GOP  and  the  governor's  office,  he 
said.  "Whoever  gets  the  appointment  will 
have  made  that  commitment,"  he  said.  "I 
am  myself  leaning  toward  running  for  the 
post  in  1994  as  a  Democrat." 

If  elected.  Coulter  said  the  post  would  be  a 
step  up  for  him — almost  doubling  his  current 
pay  from  Phenix  Medical  Park  Hospital — but 
he  would  have  to  step  down  as  mayor.  He  was 
elected  in  1992  for  an  additional  three-year 
term. 

"It's  a  good  job — one  that  people  would  sell 
their  souls  for,  and  I  think  that's  what  has 
happened.  But  I  won't  run  as  a  Republican 
just  to  get  the  appointment.  I  will  wait  and 
see  what  the  governor  does  and  look  very 
strongly  at  running  for  office  next  June  as  a 
Democrat." 

The  mayor  said  he  told  the  county  Repub- 
lican panel,  which  included  Pitts  and  about 
11  of  the  group's  21  members,  that  it  would 
be  difficult — if  not  impossible — for  a  Repub- 
lican to  be  elected  in  Russell  County. 

Pitts  confirmed  the  Tuesday  night  meeting 
with  Coulter. 

Ralford  said  he  expressed  interest  in  the 
position,  assuming  that  Brown  would  retire 
later  in  the  year.  "I  would  not  want  to  give 
up  my  law  practice  this  soon,"  he  said. 

Brannen,  who  has  worked  for  the  county  13 
years,  also  said  the  judgeship  would  be  a 
good  promotion,  but  "•  *  *  once  I  knew  the 
Republicans  were  going  to  make  the  nomina- 
tion, I  didn't  pursue  it  any  further,  being  a 
Democrat.  If  the  Democrats  were  making  the 
appointment,  I  would  have  enjoyed  giving  it 
a  shot." 

The  post  doesn't  simply  pay  well,  it's  very 
visible — the  office  conducts  all  state  and 
county  elections — and  at  one  time  or  another 
touches  the  lives  of  most  area  residents.  For 
example,  the  office  last  year: 

Issued  1,017  marriage  licenses. 

Conducted  657  marriage  ceremonies. 

Collected  $187,517  in  driver's  licenses  or  re- 
newals. 

Issued  every  hunting,  boating  and  fishing 
license  for  the  county. 

Collected  a  total  of  S864,192  in  fees  and 
charges. 

The  office,  operating  with  a  staff  of  eight 
with  a  budget  of  $206,955,  also  is  responsible 
for  forwarding  money  to  the  state,  county, 
the    Russell    County    Shelter    for    Battered 


Women  (from  a  portion  of  marriage  license 
fees)  and  to  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources  (from  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  boating  license  fees). 

On  a  busy  day.  says  Mrs.  Brown,  the  office 
handles  as  many  as  SO  mortgage  and  deed 
records.  20-30  personal  property  trans- 
actions. 22  marriages,  up  to  SO  hunting  li- 
censes and  20-30  boat  registrations. 

Other  duties  Include  record-keeping  for 
Wills  and  administrations,  guardianships  and 
conservatorships  for  the  mentally  ill.  adop- 
tions and  committal  of  the  mentally  ill, 
mortgages,  deeds,  corporations  and  financial 
records. 

Brown,  64,  and  his  wife.  62.  plan  to  spend 
their  retirement  from  the  paperwork  jungle 
relaxing. 

"I  am  going  to  be  a  yard  man,"  Brown 
said.  "I  bought  me  a  horse  and  I  will  spend 
my  time  taking  care  of  him.  and  I  have  other 
things  to  keep  me  busy,  like  a  big  yard.  My 
wife  and  I  will  enjoy  being  retired." 

Mrs.  Brown  said  her  plans  include  volun- 
teer work.  "I  won't  be  content  to  be  idle.  I 
believe  we  should  give  back  to  the  commu- 
nity for  the  many  blessings  we  have  re- 
ceived." she  said. 

Before  March  1,  they  will  be  training  the 
new  judge  and  a  new  chief  clerk.  "My  wife  l.s 
trying  to  prepare  clerk  Brianna  Britt  to  take 
her  place.  If  the  new  probate  judge  wants 
her,"  he  said.  Brown  had  indicated  In  August 
1969  that  he  would  retire  after  the  1990  gen- 
eral election.  He  stayed  in  office  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  three-step  raise  approved  in  1990 
totaling  $15,000  for  probate  judges.  Prior  to 
the  raise.  Brown's  salary  was  $45,000  a  year. 

The  only  qualification  for  probate  judge  In 
Russell  County  Is  to  be  a  registered  voter, 
living  In  the  county.  Brown  said.  In  some  of 
the  larger  counties  in  Alabama,  a  law  degree 
is  required. 

Brown  started  his  career  as  clerk  to  Pro- 
bate Judge  Shannon  Burch,  who  died  in  of- 
fice in  1970.  He  spent  14  years,  as  clerk  before 
being  appointed  to  fill  Burch's  position  in 
1970. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  GLENDA  S. 
MCGAHA 


ALABAMA  MUSIC  HALL  OF  FAME 
INDUCTEES 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  and  congratulate  this 
year's  inductees  into  the  Alabama 
Music  Hall  of  Fame — Tammy  Wynette. 
Percy  Sledge,  the  group  Alabama,  Cur- 
ley  Putnam,  and  Jimmy  Rodgers.  Ala- 
bama music  truly  does  encompass  a  di- 
verse array  of  tastes  and  influences, 
from  country  and  bluegrass  to  gospel 
and  rhythm  n"  blues.  The  1993  induct- 
ees certainly  reflect  that  diversity. 
They  and  all  the  nominees  represent 
the  best  musical  talent  any  State  has 
to  offer. 

The  late  January  event,  held  in 
Huntsvllle,  showcased  our  State's  rich 
musical  heritage.  The  biennial  celebra- 
tion, which  honors  Alabama  music 
achievers  from  the  past  and  present, 
brought  together  legendary  pioneers 
and  contemporary  artists  from  every 
conceivable  musical  category. 

Again,  congratulations  to  these  out- 
standing entertainers,  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  musical  legacy 
of  our  Nation  and  State.  They  are  proof 
positive  of  the  musical  talent  that  is 
one  of  Alabama's  greatest  natural  re- 
sources. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  and  commend  Dr.  Glenda 
S.  McGaha,  who  will  be  formally  inau- 
gurated as  the  second  president  of  Troy 
State  University  in  Montgomery  in  a 
ceremony  on  March  9.  1993.  She  is  the 
first  woman  selected  to  serve  as  the 
president  of  a  4-year  State-supported 
university  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Dr.  McGaha  brings  a  wealth  of  expe- 
rience, knowledge,  and  accomplish- 
ment to  her  new  position.  In  addition 
to  her  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  she 
holds  a  bachelor  and  master  of  science 
in  nursing. 

Dr.  McGaha's  distinguished  career 
began  in  Tulsa.  OK,  as  level  coordina- 
tor and  as  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
University  of  Tulsa's  College  of  Nurs- 
ing. During  the  1980's.  Dr.  McGaha 
served  also  as  program  coordinator  for 
Southeast  Missouri  State  University's 
bachelor  of  nursing  program  and  as 
chairperson  of  its  department  of  nurs- 
ing. Before  becoming  president  of  Troy 
State  University  in  Montgomery  last 
October,  she  served  as  dean  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  of  the  Troy  State 
University  System  in  Troy,  AL,  and  as 
assistant  to  the  dean  for  development 
of  the  graduate  faculty  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  at  Birmingham  School 
of  Nursing. 

During  1988  and  1989,  she  completed  a 
fellowship  with  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  her  placement  being 
with  the  office  of  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham. 
While  participating  in  this  prestigious 
program.  Dr.  McGaha  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  design  and  implement 
the  Minority  Faculty  Development 
Program:  to  operate  the  research  foun- 
dation; support  the  committee  revising 
the  faculty  handbook;  and  interact  on 
a  daily  basis  with  top  level,  central  ad- 
ministrative operations  and  decision- 
making mechanisms  at  UAB. 

Dr.  McGaha  has  already  gained  wide 
community  and  State  support  in  her 
position  since  being  apixjinted  presi- 
dent of  Troy  State  University  in  Mont- 
gomery last  October.  The  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  staff  of  this  fast-growing 
school  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  as 
their  president  someone  of  the  stature 
and  caliber  of  Dr.  Glenda  McGaha.  I 
wish  her  all  the  best  for  what  I  know 
will  be  a  successful  tenure  and  a  pro- 
gressive and  exciting  time  for  Troy 
State  in  Montgomery. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  W.  HAGER 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  congratulate  and  commend  Robert 
W.  Hager,  who  retired  March  1  from  his 
position  as  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Boeing  Defense  and 
Space  Group,  Missiles  and  Space  Divi- 
sion in  Huntsvllle,  AL.  As  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  mis- 
siles and  space  division.  Bob  was  re- 


sponsible for  all  missile  and  space  pro- 
grams within  the  Boeing  Co.  This  divi- 
sion is  a  prime  contractor  for  the  Na- 
tion's strategic  defense  initiative  pro- 
grams. Bob  oversaw  the  work  for  the 
man-rated  elements  of  NASA's  Space 
Station  Freedom  Program  and  advanced 
design  and  development  work  in  both 
the  military  and  civil  space  arenas. 

Bob  was  named  vice  president  and 
general  manager  in  April  1991,  when 
several  former  operating  divisions  were 
combined  to  form  the  missiles  and 
space  division.  Prior  to  this  assign- 
ment, he  had  served  as  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Boeing 
Huntsvllle  Division.  Beginning  in  1984, 
he  served  as  vice  president,  space  sta- 
tion Freedom. 

Bob  was  vice  president  of  engineering 
for  Boeing  Aerospace  prior  to  his  space 
station  assignment.  Between  1976  and 
1980,  his  assignments  included  manag- 
ing the  inertial  upper  stage/spacecraft 
integration  programs  and  the  compa- 
ny's ballistic  missiles  and  space  divi- 
sion, where  he  was  first  named  a  Boe- 
ing vice  president.  He  directed  Boeings 
historic  Minuteman  ICMB  Program 
from  1973  to  1976. 

Prior  to  being  assigned  to  the  Min- 
uteman project  when  Boeing  was 
awarded  the  contract  in  the  late  1950's, 
Bob  held  a  number  of  management  po- 
sitions in  the  areas  of  structures  and 
dynamic  analysis,  including  manager 
of  structures  technology.  Before  that, 
he  directed  the  dynamic  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  as  a  staff  member  at 
Sandia  Corp.,  and  was  a  research  engi- 
neer for  the  U.S.  Navy  Civil  Engineer- 
ing Research  Laboratory.  He  received  a 
master  of  science  degree  in  civil  engi- 
neering in  1950  from  the  University  of 
Washington. 

Bob  Hager  has  truly  been  a  leader  in 
the  aerospace  industry  of  this  Nation; 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  anyone  who 
matches  his  experience,  talent,  and 
knowledge.  He  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Alabama  Commission  on  Aero- 
space and  Science  Industry  Committee; 
as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Space  Founda- 
tion and  National  Space  Society;  as  a 
fellow  and  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Astronautical 
Society;  and  as  a  corporate  representa- 
tive of  the  International  Astronautical 
Federation. 

But  Bob  has  also  been  an  invaluable 
leader  in  other  ways  as  well.  He  served 
on  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Hunts- 
ville's  presidential  search  committees; 
as  dean  of  its  science  and  engineering 
advisory  committees;  and  as  a  member 
of  its  foundation  board  of  trustees.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  active  with  the 
Huntsville/Madison  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  the  Business  Council  of 
Alabama;  the  Huntsvllle  Hospital 
Foundation.  Clearly,  his  dedication  to 
fostering  the  partnership  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  has  touched 
this  community  in  so  many  tangible 
ways,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  identify  them  all. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  offer 
my  congratulations  to  Bob  Hager  on  an 
outstanding  career  and  to  offer  my 
thanks  for  his  many  contributions  to 
the  aerospace  industry  and  to  his  com- 
munity. I  wish  him  and  his  wife, 
Peggy,  all  the  best  for  a  happy  and 
healthy  retirement. 


ELMER  B.  HARRIS'  PARTICIPATION 
IN  THE  ECONOMIC  CONFERENCE 
IN  LITTLE  ROCK,  DECEMBER  1992 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember, we  watched  as  a  wide  array  of 
business,  economic,  and  academic  lead- 
ers from  all  over  the  country  gathered 
in  Little  Rock,  AR,  to  discuss  the  state 
of  the  American  economy  and  what  we 
must  do  to  meet  the  many  challenges 
we  face.  The  economic  conference 
hosted  by  President  Clinton  and  Vice 
President  Gore  was  an  impressive  sym- 
posium dedicated  to  venting  a  diverse 
range  of  opinion  on  the  economy  and 
our  budget  deficits  and  national  debt. 

One  of  the  distinguished  business 
leaders  invited  to  participate  in  the 
conference  was  Elmer  B.  Harris,  chair- 
man of  the  Business  Council  of  Ala- 
bama and  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Alabama  Power  Co.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
text  of  Mr.  Harris'  presentation  at  the 
conference  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

I  commend  these  excellent  remarks 
on  the  importance  of  public  investment 
and  a  new  Government-business  part- 
nership to  my  colleagues.  They  olTer 
important  perspectives  to  keep  in  mind 
as  we  consider  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Economic  Conference  Hosted  by  Presi- 
dent-elect Bill  Clinton  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent Al  Gore,  Little  Rock,  ar,  Decem- 
ber 14  and  15,  1992 

(Mr.  Elmer  B.  Harris.  Chairman  of  the 
Business  Council  of  Alabama  and  President 
and  CEO  of  Alabama  Power  Company,  was 
asked  to  participate  in  the  Little  Rock  con- 
ference. The  following  is  a  compilation  of 
two  papers  prepared  by  Mr.  Harris:  one  pre- 
pared before  the  conference,  the  other  aJter 
the  conference. ) 

introduction 

The  following  paper  has  two  major  sec- 
tions. The  first  section  consists  of  rec- 
ommendations and  observations  prepared 
prior  to  the  Economic  Conference  in  re- 
sponse to  President-Elect  Clinton's  invita- 
tion to  the  conference.  This  section  outlines 
the  priorities  I  felt  should  be  of  major  con- 
sideration during  the  conference. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  conference  pro- 
ceedings dealt  with  many  of  my  priorities  in 
great  detail. 

The  second  section  of  this  paper  Is  a  brief 
listing  of  those  issues  which,  after  having 
participated  in  the  conference.  I  feel  deserve 
further  consideration  from  the  new  adminis- 
tration. 

Let  me  also,  in  the  context  of  this  Intro- 
duction, say  how  valuable  and  beneficial  the 
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Little  Rock  conference  was.  Many  diverse 
opinions  were  aired  in  a  relatively  brief 
time.  Decision  makers  and  business  leaders 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet,  get  to  know 
each  other  and  share  ideas.  Citizens  from 
across  America  were  given  access  to  this 
forum  and  the  chance  to  be  a  part  of  the 
process. 

1  commend  our  new  leaders  for  the  creativ- 
ity and  initiative  exhibited  in  the  con- 
ference. 

My  only  concern  in  retrospect  is  an  issue 
of  mixed  emotions.  While  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  consensus  building  I  have  witnessed.  I 
am  painfully  aware  of  the  need  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  necessary  to  move  our  coun- 
try forward.  Not  all  of  these  decisions  can  be 
made  on  a  consensus  basis.  I  extend  to  the 
President-EUect  and  the  Vice  President-Elect 
my  hope  that  they  will  move  quickly  to  an 
execution  mode  driven  by  decisive  action. 

Presentation  by  Elmer  B.  Harris. 
December  13,  1992 

(There  are  basic,  timeless  truths  that  un- 
derlie the  future  of  America.  If  we  invest  in 
our  most  valuable  resource,  our  people,  we 
will  be  successful.  If  we  Ignore  this  invest- 
ment in  favor  of  easier  short-term  goals  we 
will  fail. 

(Further,  if  we  focus  our  attention  on  the 
partnership  between  government  and  the 
free  enterprise  system  which  built  this  na- 
tion, we  can  literally  work  our  way  to  a  new 
tomorrow.  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when  I  say  I 
am  eager  for  the  drawing  of  that  new  day. 
Together  we  will  succeed;  separately  we  will 
fail.) 

These  are  unusual  times  for 
econometricians.  The  most  certain  conclu- 
sion one  may  draw  regarding  current  day 
economic  projections  is  that  the  past  is  less 
and  less  a  sound  foundation  on  which  to  con- 
struct models  of  the  future.  Global  changes 
in  technology,  trade  agreements,  consumer 
habits,  demographics,  and  the  structure  of 
international  financial  markets  signal  a  new 
era  in  economic  planning  which,  because  it  is 
so  unlike  the  past,  requires  a  whole  new  set 
of  standards  for  deriving  policy  decisions. 

It  is  in  this  new  era  that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration takes  office.  At  what  we  all 
hope  is  the  end  of  a  prolonged  recession  and 
with  a  gargantuan  national  debt,  a  new  team 
is  about  to  take  its  shot  at  putting  the  na- 
tion back  on  the  path  to  sustained  growth 
and  prosperity. 

Recognizing  the  intricacy  of  formulating 
economic  policy.  I  have,  nonetheless,  re- 
duced the  essence  of  my  suggestions  to  the 
administration  to  three  points: 

1.  Retooling  of  America's  greatest  re- 
source— the  American  worker — must  become 
the  Clinton  administration's  single  most  im- 
portant priority.  Education  is  the  only  sus- 
tainable comparative  advantage  American 
business  can  utilize  in  the  new  global  market 
place. 

2.  Partnerships  between  business  and  gov- 
ernment are  the  most  practical,  acceptable 
and  supportable  method  to  finance  the  ex- 
pansion of  infrastructure,  growth  in  capital 
investment,  and  job  retraining  we  so  des- 
perately need.  The  choice  is  simple;  we  can 
either  collect  dollars  as  taxes  at  the  Federal 
level  to  finance  these  programs  or  we  can 
create  incentives  for  business  to  use  private 
dollars  to  make  many  of  the  same  programs 
happen.  Of  course,  the  latter  option  is  the 
preferred  path. 

3.  We  must  focus  on  the  needs  of  Americas 
small  businesses  because  these  existing  busi- 
nesses are  the  greatest  producers  of  new 
jobs. 


WHERE  ARE  WE  NOW? 

While  news  of  the  past  two  weeks  concern- 
ing gross  domestic  product,  productivity, 
and  unemployment  has  been  favorable,  one 
must  view  this  news  cautiously.  According 
to  most  authorities,  gross  domestic  ;M-oduct 
(GDP)  figures  for  the  third  quarter  of  3.9% 
are  both  unsustainable  and  somewhat  mis- 
leading. Unusually  high  but  predictable  gov- 
ernment spending  in  the  third  quarter  of  an 
election  year,  a  surge  In  exjxsrts.  Inventory 
building,  and  an  upswing  in  computer  sales 
Inflate  the  GDP  for  the  third  quarter.  Ex- 
panding productivity  numbers  are  as  much 
the  result  of  industrial  downsizing  and  con- 
tinued high  levels  of  unemployment  as  any- 
thing else.  These  productivity  gains  may  be 
erased  as  companies  move  toward  some  re- 
hiring and  cutting  of  overtime.  Finally, 
while  there  may  be  some  real  reduction  in 
unemployment,  clearly  a  portion  of  the  Im- 
provement in  these  numbers  is  the  result  of 
some  workers  being  unemployed  so  long  that 
they  have  given  up  and  no  longer  appear  In 
the  unemployment  calculation. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  new  admin- 
istration is  faced  with  a  good-news-bad-news 
scenario.  The  good  news  is  things  are  look- 
ing a  little  better  for  the  economy.  The  bad 
news  is  that  shortly  after  the  new  adminis- 
tration takes  office,  these  images  of  im- 
provement may  be  a  mirage. 

With  this  somewhat  pessimistic  overview 
of  the  emerging  economic  picture,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  offered  to  the  new  ad- 
ministration. I  am  offering  these  suggestions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  businessman. 
However.  I  am  also  deeply  concerned  for  the 
impact  economic  policy  decisions  at  the  na- 
tional level  have  on  the  day-to-day  lives  of 
America's  working  families.  Ultimately,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  business  and  govern- 
ment to  work  as  partners  to  improve  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  our  nation.  Recent  his- 
tory has  proven  that  no  government  can  long 
endure,  and  no  business  can  long  prosper  if 
the  people  served  by  the  government  and 
business  do  not  find  value  added  to  their 
lives.  It  is  through  such  a  partnership  be- 
tween government  and  business  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Clinton  administration  can  fulfill 
its  promise  to  break  the  disjunctive  logic  of 
the  past  and  begin  giving  America  the  best 
of  all  worlds.  We  can  have  both  a  clean  envi- 
ronment and  industrial  growth;  we  can  have 
both  available  health  care  and  control  of  the 
national  debt;  we  can  have  the  best  of  both 
worlds  as  long  as  we  work  together.  But  any 
attempt  for  either  business  or  government  to 
achieve  these  goals  outside  such  a  partner- 
ship is  doomed  to  failure. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  recent  article  warned  in  its  first  sen- 
tence that  the  Clinton  administration  would 
open  with  "an  F.D.R.-style  First  Hundred 
Days,  marked  by  a  blaze  of  legislation". 
While  we  all  applaud  the  determination  of 
the  new  administration  to  make  something 
happen  with  the  economy,  and  recognize  the 
very  real  need  for  infrastructure  investment, 
there  is  good  reason  to  approach  economic 
policy  with  some  caution.  Clearly,  there  is 
excess  capacity  in  many  areas  of  our  econ- 
omy at  this  time.  Clearly,  fiscal  policy  has 
made  credit  for  expansion  more  available. 
Thus,  too  much  stimulation  of  the  economy 
too  fast  could  be  harmful,  resulting  in  infla- 
tionary pressures  before  the  economy  has 
truly  re-established  a  sound  base.  Therefore. 
I  would  first  recommend  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration move  deliberately  and  without 
haste. 

Second.  I  would  urge  the  new  administra- 
tion to  take  the  long  view.  Economic  imlicy 


for  short  term  results  in  one  of  the  reasons 
we  are  in  the  situation  we  are  in  today.  It  is 
time  we  have  the  courage  to  ask  "what  does 
America  need  to  carry  it  into  the  next  cen- 
tury, not  just  into  the  next  quarter?"  It  will 
take  time  to  solve  the  deficit  problem.  But  it 
is  imperative  that  we  address  this  problem 
and  solve  it.  It  will  take  time  to  retool 
America's  capital  resources  and  human  re- 
sources. It  will  take  time  to  do  it  right. 

Third,  it  is  clear  that  America  must  make 
a  substantial  Investment  in  infrastructure — 
the  only  question  is  how  much  investment. 
The  Clinton  proposal  to  pump  S20  billion  a 
year  for  four  years  into  development  of  the 
infrastructure  may  be  ideal,  or  it  may  be  too 
high  considering  the  need  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. But  at  wliatever  rate  this  spending  takes 
place.  America  must  improve  a  basic  infra- 
structure that  has  been  too  long  neglected. 
The  availability  bf  water  and  interstate  dis- 
putes over  water  rights  are  becoming  a  na- 
tional problem  and  need  attention.  Our 
transportation  system  has  not  had  a  major 
upgrade  since  the  development  of  the  inter- 
state highway  system  and  the  active,  aggres- 
sive pursuit  of  high  technology  rail  transpor- 
tation has  been  neglected  too  long.  Imme- 
diate investment  in  certain  infrastructure 
projects  will  give  us  both  the  foundation  we 
need  for  growth  and  stimulate  the  economy. 
All  Investments  of  this  nature  must  be  de- 
signed to  stimulate  long-term  growth  and 
economic  development  across  our  country 
and  not  just  in  targeted  Isolated  areas. 

RETOOLING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WORKER 

The  era  of  the  single-skill  occupation  is 
passing  us  by.  Now.  because  of  rapidly  mov- 
ing technology,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  per- 
son may  have  to  upgrade  skills  within  a 
trade  or  learn  a  totally  new  trade  several 
times  during  a  career.  The  next  century  will 
require  even  more  training  and  retraining  of 
American  workers. 

While  I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  need 
to  Improve  education  at  all  levels,  particu- 
larly kindergarten  through  high  school,  I 
will  not  labor  that  point  in  the  context  of 
this  presentation.  I  believe  education  Is  the 
only  sustainable  comparative  advantage 
America  can  enjoy  against  its  competitors  in 
the  world  market.  We  cannot  work  cheaper 
than  other  countries;  we  shall  not  work  in 
unsafe  environments;  we  cannot  promote  in- 
dustrial growth  by  giving  away  our  re- 
sources. But  we  can  v;ork  smarter  than  oth- 
ers. The  intellect  of  the  American  work  force 
and  the  ability  to  adapt  that  intellect  to 
changing  technology  and  market  demands  is 
a  renewable  resource  that  Is  the  only  plau- 
sible foundation  for  economic  security  in  the 
next  century. 

In  my  home  state  of  Alabama,  we  have  re- 
cently begun  a  partnership  between  business 
and  higher  education  to  create  centers  of  ex- 
cellence in  occupational  training.  Utilizing 
the  community  college  system  of  the  state. 
we  are  selecting  specific  sites  where  exper- 
tise and  other  resources  are  concentrated 
creating  a  center  of  excellence  in  narrowly 
defined  technical  fields.  This  type  of  invest- 
ment in  human  resources  is  crucial  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  nation. 

Note  that  I  mentioned  that  this  project 
was  undertaken  in  Alabama  through  a  part- 
nership between  business  and  education.  I 
believe  this  is  the  most  beneficial  means  for 
financing  this  Investment  in  people.  Such 
partnerships  make  both  education  and  the 
businesses  which  utilize  the  product  of  the 
training  programs  stake  holders  in  the  proc- 
ess. Increased  taxation  to  finance  retraining 
is  inappropriate. 

While  some  have  suggested  a  payroll  tax  to 
pay  for  training  programs,  we  cannot  ignore 


the  tremendous  burden  such  a  tax  places  on 
the  small  businesses  of  our  nation.  It  would 
be  ironic  to  engage  In  expansive  job  training 
programs  only  to  find  that  in  financing  these 
programs  we  have  driven  many  small  busi- 
nesses, our  foremost  producers  of  new  jobs, 
out  of  business.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  tax  is 
needed. 

TAX  POLICY 

Of  course,  historically  the  most  obvious 
and  necessary  way  to  approach  many  of  our 
economic  problems  is  through  changes  in  tax 
policy.  Tax  policy  can  be  the  major  tool  used 
by  the  new  administration  to  mold  partner- 
ships with  business.  These  partnerships  can 
result  in  private  dollars  financing  job  train- 
ing, infrastructure  expansion,  and  capital  in- 
vestment. Without  such  partnerships,  the 
only  alternative  to  financing  these  needs  is 
increased  taxation  which  can  have  negative 
effects  on  various  segments  of  the  economy 
and  on  individual  taxpayers. 

Tax  policy  can,  of  course,  be  used  for  a 
wide  variety  of  purposes  from  cleaning  up 
the  environment  to  stimulating  investment 
and  capital  expansion.  Once  again,  the  sug- 
gestion here  must  be  to  move  deliberately, 
without  haste.  Use  tax  policy  as  though  we 
are  adjusting  the  timing  on  a  watch,  not 
blasting  rock  in  a  quarry. 

To  the  extent  that  tax  policy  is  used  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  Investment  in 
capital  expansion,  such  policy  should  be 
broad-based  without  targeting  any  particu- 
lar industry  for  expansion.  A  well  conceived, 
broad-based  policy  that  makes  it  easier  for 
all  business,  large  and  small,  to  retool  and 
expand,  will  allow  the  free  market  to  deter- 
mine the  winners  and  losers  as  opposed  to  ar- 
tificially contrived  policies  which  favor  one 
industry  over  another. 

A  tool  that  should  not  be  neglected  by  the 
administration  is  investment  tax  credits  for 
business  (ITCs).  ITCs  were  first  used  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  1961.  If  ITCs  are 
used,  they  should  be  broad-based,  permanent, 
and  in  the  range  of  7%  to  10%.  A  10%  ITC 
will  cost  about  $36  billion  dollars.  But  this  is 
$36  billion  dollars  pumped  straight  into  the 
Industrial  base  of  America.  This  investment 
in  our  industrial  base  will  result  in  a  net  in- 
crease in  tax  yields,  and  therefore,  this  ini- 
tial cost  to  tax  collections  is  only  a  tem- 
porary cost.  Once  again,  we  must  face  the 
choice  of  either  collecting  dollars  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  to  finance  industrial  expansion  or 
providing  the  incentive  for  private  dollars  to 
accomplish  the  same  goals.  Obviously,  the 
latter  is  better  choice.  Additionally,  shifts  in 
military  priorities  and  spending  abroad  as 
our  allies  pick  up  a  bigger  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  defense,  and  cur- 
tailment of  wasteful  programs  can  do  much 
to  offset  the  cost  of  Incentive  programs. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  use  an  incremen- 
tal approach  to  ITCs.  This  approach  is  not 
only  an  accounting  nightmare,  it  unfairly 
penalizes  businesses  which  sustained  their 
investments  in  capital  during  hard  times  in 
favor  of  businesses  which  have  not  invested 
In  the  capital  base  when  that  investment 
was  most  needed. 

Utilization  of  ITCs  is  a  clear  way  in  which 
government  and  business  can  act  in  partner- 
ship for  sustained,  long  range  growth  in  the 
economy.  At  this  time,  the  availability  of 
ITCs  plus  an  accelerated  depreciation  sched- 
ule for  business  could  provide  one  of  the 
most  significant  peace-time  expansions  of 
capital  in  this  nation's  history. 

Of  course,  another  use  of  tax  policy  is  to 
regulate  various  behaviors  for  social  bene- 
fits. For  example,  the  clean  air  act,  and  pos- 
sible carbon  taxes  and  gasoline  taxes  have 


not  only  economic  consequences,  they  also 
have  social  consequences.  It  is  appropriate  to 
use  such  policies  in  this  manner.  It  is  impor- 
Unt,  however,  that  American  policy  makers 
weigh  the  economic  cost  against  the  social 
gain  offered  by  such  policy.  We  cannot  dis- 
regard economic  cost  no  matter  how  valu- 
able, or  important  the  social  gain  in  ques- 
tion. 

It  may  be  true  that  a  massive  gasoline  tax 
would  motivate  the  automotive  industry  to 
improve  fuel  efficiency;  however,  such  a  tax 
would  be  highly  regressive  and  have  a  major 
impact  on  low-to-middle-income  families.  It 
may  be  true  that  a  carbon  tax  could  have 
some  impact  on  use  of  fossil  fuels.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  such  a  tax  would  put  Amer- 
ican industry  at  a  tremendous  competitive 
disadvantage  compared  to  other  industries 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
end  users,  the  consumers,  would  ultimately 
bear  the  burden  of  such  a  tax.  Therefore,  I 
believe  that  such  a  tax  should  not  be  im- 
posed. 

The  use  of  tax  policy  to  achieve  social 
goals  Is  a  tool  at  the  disposal  of  the  Clinton 
administration.  But  we  must  recognize  that 
this  tool  must  be  used  cautiously  and  we 
should  not  allow  our  own  tax  policy  to  place 
American  industry  at  a  comparative  dis- 
advantage in  the  world  market. 

SUMMARY 

There  are  basic,  timeless  truths  that  un- 
derlie the  future  of  America.  If  we  invest  in 
our  most  valuable  resource,  our  people,  we 
will  be  successful.  If  we  ignore  this  invest- 
ment in  favor  of  easier  short-term  goals  we 
will  fail. 

Further,  if  we  focus  our  attention  on  the 
partnership  between  government  and  the 
free  enterprise  system  which  built  this  na- 
tion, we  can  literally  work  our  way  to  a  new 
tomorrow.  I  speak  for  all  of  us  when  I  say  I 
am  eager  for  the  dawning  of  that  new  day. 
Together  we  will  succeed;  separately  we  will 
fail. 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  ELECT'S 
ECOWOMIC  CONFERENCE 

The  following  recommendations  stem  not 
only  from  study  and  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic Issues  prior  to  the  conference,  but 
also  from  response  to  presentations  and  rec- 
ommendations made  during  the  conference. 

1.  We  must  invest  in  human  capital.  Train- 
ing and  retraining  of  our  work  force  must  be 
as  high  a  priority  as  investment  in  infra- 
structure and  physical  capital.  Education  is 
the  only  sustainable  comparative  advantage 
for  the  future  of  American  business  in  the 
international  market  place. 

2.  Invest  in  the  infrastructure  consistent 
with  real  and  specific  deficit  reduction  plans. 
Such  investment  should  be  designed  to  moti- 
vate long-term  growth  and  should  be  done 
carefully  to  avoid  inflationary  pressures. 

3.  We  must  use  partnerships  between  the 
private  sector  and  government  to  finance  our 
investments  in  human  capital  and  physical 
capital.  Through  tax  credits  for  training  and 
investment  tax  credits  for  capital,  we  can 
pump  billions  of  dollars  into  our  economy 
without  raising  taxes. 

4.  I  urge  the  President-Elect  to  convene 
special  commissions  or  conferences  on 
health  care  and  the  entitlement  programs. 
We  must  attack  the  true  causes  of  rising 
health  care  and  we  must  rethink  the  prem- 
ises and  goals  of  our  entitlement  programs  if 
we  are  serious  about  solving  these  problems. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  control  either  our  defi- 
cit or  our  debt  if  we  do  not  address  these  two 
issues  as  major  national  priorities. 

5.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  President-Elect 
and  Vice-President-Elect  Gore  state  that  we 


can  pursue  both  economic  growth  and  a 
cleaner  better  environment.  I  am  personally 
convinced  that  these  goals  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  and  would  urge  the  administration 
to  avoid  extremists  in  either  camp  who  feel 
one  goal  must  be  sought  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. 

6.  Institute  an  aggressive  and  strong  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  energy  re- 
sources. Growth  in  the  economy  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  availability  of  energy  re- 
sources. Coal,  oil,  gas,  water,  nuclear,  and 
other  renewable  forms  of  energy  are  all  part 
of  the  energy  mix  necessary  to  bring  us  the 
progress  we  desire.  Government  policy 
should  not  only  permit,  but  encourage  the 
development  and  use  of  all  the  resources 
available.  It  is  possible,  with  the  technology 
that  exists  today,  to  have  safe,  environ- 
mentally clear  production  of  the  energy  we 
need. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  opposing 
the  carbon  tax  that  has  bee  mentioned.  Such 
a  tax,  particularly  if  pursued  unilaterally, 
would  put  American  business  and  industry  at 
a  tremendous  competitive  disadvantage  in 
international  markets.  Thus,  it  would  im- 
pose a  particularly  harsh  burden  on  the 
American  consumer  who  ultimately  must 
pay  the  cost  of  the  tax  and  at  the  same  time 
face  the  negative  impact  on  jobs  that  would 
result  on  loss  of  international  competitive- 
ness. 

7.  Government  regulation  must  be  re-ex- 
amined. The  free  enterprise  system  cannot 
be  free  with  the  mountain  of  Federal  regula- 
tion American  business  is  required  to  scale. 
The  American  free  enterprise  system  must 
empower  American  workers  to  respond  im- 
mediately without  the  burden  of  numerous, 
inconsistent,  and/or  unnecessary  government 
regulation.  Too  often  the  government's  atti- 
tude is  to  "make  them  comply"  or  "don't  let 
them  go  too  fast"  rather  than  recognizing 
the  imperative  to  respond  quickly  and  with 
high  quality  in  the  face  of  changing  inter- 
national market  pressures. 

8.  Banking  restrictions  should  be  liberal- 
ized sufficiently  to  allow  capital  to  flow  to 
the  small  businesses  of  America  as  well  as 
medium  and  larger  enterprises.  We  have 
over-reacted  to  the  need  to  insure  a  secure 
and  sound  banking  system  and  have  stopped 
banks  from  performing  a  vital  function  for 
the  small  businesses  of  America.  Our  banks 
must  be  allowed  to  loan  money  if  we  are  to 
grow  and  produce  new  jobs.  One  conference 
participant  stated  only  a  slight  loosening  of 
reserve  requirements  would  pump  86  billion 
dollars  into  the  economy  without  raising 
taxes  a  penny.  The  regulation,  and  in  many 
cases,  management  of  banks  by  the  Federal 
government  must  be  significantly  reduced. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HOYT  HARWELL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  Hoyt 
Harwell,  who  has  headed  the  Bir- 
mingham, AL,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  since  1966,  will  retire  effective  at 
the  end  of  March.  A  tireless  fixture  in 
Alabama  and  southern  journalism  for 
over  40  years,  Hoyt  Harwell  has  been  a 
linchpin  in  AP's  Alabama  operations. 
He  has  covered  many  of  the  States  big- 
gest stories,  and  played  an  unusual  role 
in  the  rescue  of  Tuscaloosa  school- 
children being  held  hostage  in  1988. 

Harwell,  a  resident  of  Hoover,  AL, 
seems  to  have  inherited  the  ink  in  his 
blood  from  his  father,  H.H.  Harwell,  a 
Mobile  minister.  The  elder  Harwell  was 
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a  long-time  publicist  for  the  Alabama 
Baptist  State  Convention,  writing  reli- 
gious stories  appearing  in  newspapers 
statewide.  The  younger  Harwell  began 
working  at  a  Mobile  newspaper  be- 
tween high  school  and  college.  He 
signed  on  with  AP  in  Birmingham  in 
1951,  transferred  to  Mobile  a  couple  of 
years  later,  and  then  to  Atlanta  in  1961. 
In  1965.  he  returned  to  take  the  helm  in 
Birmingham,  at  that  time  embroiled  in 
racial  tension. 

Over  the  decades.  Harwell  has  met  or 
interviewed  many  of  the  significant 
players  on  the  State  and  national 
scenes:  Rocket  scientist  Werner  von 
Braun:  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace;  sports 
legends  Paul  "Bear"  Bryant,  and  Ralph 
"Shug"  Jordan;  and  every  President 
since  Harry  Truman. 

Harwell  has  said  that  his  professional 
values  hearken  back  to  the  old  tradi- 
tion that  a  reporter  is  someone  who 
stands  on  the  sidelines  and  tells  what 
happened.  There  are  exceptions  to  that 
rule,  however,  as  Harwell  found  in 
early  1988.  when  a  gunman  took  more 
than  80  children  hostage  in  a  12-hour 
ordeal  at  a  school  in  Tuscaloosa.  Dur- 
ing the  incident,  the  gunman  demanded 
to  see  Harwell,  who  entered  the  school, 
listened  to  his  grievances,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  release  nine  students 
and  a  teacher.  Even  for  journalists  who 
strive  to  be  impartial  observers  as 
Harwell  has.  there  are  special  cases 
when  people's  lives  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  and  con- 
gratulate Birmingham  AP  chief  Hoyt 
Harwell  for  a  long  and  distinguished 
career,  the  hallmarks  of  which  have  al- 
ways been  fairness  and  integrity.  The 
world  of  southern  journalism  will  not 
be  the  same  in  his  absence.  I  wish  Hoyt 
many  happy  and  healthy  years  of  re- 
tirement. 


On  a  per  capita  basis,  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  owes  $16.339.72 — 
thanks  to  the  big  spenders  in  Congress 
for  the  past  half  century.  Paying  the 
interest  on  this  massive  debt,  averages 
out  to  be  $1,127.85  per  year  for  each 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  America.  Or, 
looking  at  it  another  way,  for  each 
family  of  four,  the  tab — to  pay  the  in- 
terest alone — comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

What  would  America's  economic  sta- 
bility be  today  if  there  had  been  a  Con- 
gress with  the  courage  and  the  integ- 
rity to  operate  on  a  balanced  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS? 
HERE'S  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt — run  up  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—stood at  $4,197,003,801,794.83  as  of 
the  close  of  business  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 26. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime 
that  has  not  first  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  no  Member  of 
Congress.  House  or  Senate,  can  pass 
the  buck  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
this  shameful  display  of  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  dead  cat  lies  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  deficit 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress, over  and  above  what  the  Federal 
Government  has  collected  in  taxes  and 
other  income.  Averaged  out,  this 
amounts  to  $5.5  billion  every  week,  or 
$785  million  every  day— just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  existing  Federal  debt. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
SPENDING  CUTS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  the  need  for  additional 
spending  cuts.  I  believe  a  great  deal  of 
room  exists  to  cut  unneeded  stimulus 
spending  in  the  President's  package, 
and  I  know  that  such  cuts  will  be  de- 
bated at  the  appropriate  time.  Today, 
however,  I  wish  to  speak  about  the 
need  to  retire  unneeded  Government 
programs  and  agencies. 

One  of  the  great  disappointments  of 
President  Clinton's  speech  was  that  in 
the  entire  $1.5  trillion  Federal  budget, 
the  President  failed  to  identify  a  single 
agency  that  could  be  wholly  elimi- 
nated. Not  even  one. 

We  can  do  better.  We  must  do  better. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
trying  to  do  better.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  recommend  that  we  eliminate 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  It  was  created  in  1961  to  deal 
with  arms  control  talks  in  a  world 
dominated  by  the  cold  war.  It  served  us 
well  but  has  outlived  its  purpose.  It  is 
an  anachronism  in  the  post-cold-war 
world. 

Based  on  last  year's  budget,  we  would 
achieve  an  annual  savings  of  $46.5  mil- 
lion by  eliminating  ACDA— which,  in 
turn,  means  a  savings  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  over  5  years. 

We  have  already  launched  a  major 
downsizing  and  restructuring  of  our 
Armed  Forces  as  a  result  of  the  end  of 
the  cold  war.  We  have  taken  a  hard 
look  at  our  foreign  broadcasting  pro- 
grams to  the  former  Soviet  bloc.  It  is 
time  we  do  the  same  for  an  agency 
such  as  ACDA  that  was  created  to  han- 
dle the  arms  control  negotiations  that 
grew  out  of  the  cold  war. 

Let's  face  facts.  The  golden  age  of 
arms  control  is  over.  The  INF  Treaty, 
the  CFE  Treaty,  the  START  I  and 
START  n  Treaties,  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention,  and  other  agree- 
ments are  all  done  deals.  They  will 
take  years  to  implement  fully,  but 
their  implementation  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  intelligence  community,  and  the 
State  Department.  Frankly  speaking, 
there  is  no  function  that  ACDA  per- 
forms that  is  not  duplicated  by  one  or 


more  other  agencies  or  that  could  not 
be  transferred  to  other  departments. 

The  remaining  arms  control  negotia- 
tions in  which  we  participate  can  be 
conducted  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Arms  reductions  in  accordance 
with  these  treaties  will  be  executed  by 
the  Defense  Department.  Tasks  associ- 
ated with  treaty  verification  can  be 
completed  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  intelligence  community  work- 
ing together. 

Some  argue  that  ACDA  should  be- 
come the  counter  proliferation  watch- 
dog. But  the  fact  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  tasked  responsibil- 
ities related  to  this  issue  to  a  newly 
created  assistant  secretary  post  and 
that  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  already  have  the  oper- 
ational responsibilities  in  controlling 
exports  of  key  technologies. 

Morevoer.  the  organizational  prob- 
lems of  this  agency  are  by  now  well 
known  to  all.  Two  major  studies  of 
ACDA.  one  by  the  Stimson  Center  and 
the  other  provided  by  the  agency's  own 
inspector  general,  have  called  either 
for  its  massive  reorganization  or  its 
elimination. 

Here  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
State,  and  Judiciary  chided  ACDA  last 
year  for  its  wasteful  personnel  prac- 
tices. In  granting  ACDA  new  personnel 
slots,  it  stated: 

The  Committee  requests  ACDA  to  reexam- 
ine its  requirements  and  reduce  the  GS-prad'^ 
levels  requested.  Providing  a  GS-13/15  sal- 
ary—$46,210  to  $70,987  per  annum— for  a  trip 
coordinator  does  not  appear  to  be  justified. 

Americans  have  had  enough  of  that 
kind  of  wasteful  spending. 

Mr.  President,  the  cold  war  is  over. 
We  have  come  to  terms  with  the  new 
democratic  Russia.  We  have  recognized 
this  reality  by  cutting  the  Defense 
budget.  There  is  no  reason  that 
ACDA— whose  original  purpose  was  to 
oversee  cold-war-era  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations— should  be  exempt  from  this 
process. 

We  have  a  simple  choice  to  make:  We 
can  lower  the  curtain  on  ACDA  and 
save  the  American  taxpayer  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  over  the 
next  5  years,  without  sacrificing  any 
significant  function  of  government.  Or 
we  can  perpetuate  governmental  dupli- 
cation and  inefficiency  by  allowing 
ACDA  to  live  on  as  a  bureaucratic  relic 
of  a  previous  age. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  choice  is 
clear:  It  is  time  for  us  to  initiate  the 
orderly  retirement  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 


SHOOTOUT  IN  WACO,  TX 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  profound  sense  of  sadness  that  I 
come  to  the  floor  today  to  speak  on  a 
very  regrettable  situation  which  began 
in  east  Texas  Sunday  morning.  During 
an  attempt  to  execute  search  warrants 


at  a  ranch  near  Waco.  TX,  four  brave 
and  dedicated  law  enforcement  agents 
of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  [ATF]  lost  their  lives.  Steve 
Willis,  age  32.  of  Houston,  TX;  Robert 
J.  Williams,  26,  of  Little  Rock,  AR; 
Conway  LeBleu,  30,  of  New  Orleans, 
LA;  and  Todd  McKeehan,  28.  of  New  Or- 
leans. LA.  their  young  lives  taken  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  their  jobs.  This 
tragedy  occurred  when  ATF  moved  in 
to  execute  search  warrants  to  recover 
an  arsenal  of  automatic  weapons,  ma- 
chineguns.  and  explosives  housed  at  a 
compound  operated  by  a  religious  sect 
known  as  Branch  Davidians  led  by  33- 
year-old  Vernon  Howell.  When  the  ATF 
agents  attempted  to  enter  the 
compound,  gun  fire  broke  out  and  over 
the  course  of  an  hour,  four  law  enforce- 
ment officers  were  killed  and  15  others 
wounded.  They  did  not  have  a  chance, 
Mr.  President.  They  did  not  have  a 
chance  because  they  were  outgunned 
by  individuals  armed  with  paramilitary 
assault  weapons  inside  the  compound. 

The  continuing  standoff  at  Waco,  TX 
typifies  the  dangerous  conditions  our 
Nation's  law  enforcement  officers  must 
subject  themselves  to  on  a  daily  basis. 
For  every  search  warrant  that  is  exe- 
cuted without  incident,  the  threat  of 
peril  looms  forever  present.  They  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  each  and  every 
day  to  protect  the  Nation's  citizens 
from  criminals  and  potential  crimi- 
nals. I  heard  Vernon  Howell  on  the 
news  last  night  saying  that  the  sect 
consisted  of  God-fearing  individuals 
who  would  not  harm  anyone.  He  just 
wanted  to  be  left  alone.  Mr.  President, 
one  has  to  ask  himself,  if  these  are 
God-fearing  citizens  who  would  not 
hurt  anyone,  then  why  would  they  arm 
themselves  with  paramilitary  weapons, 
the  likes  of  which  have  no  other  use 
but  to  strike  fatal  blows,  and  why  are 
four  young  law  enforcement  officers 
dead? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  saddened  by  the 
tragic  course  of  events  which  is  con- 
tinuing in  Waco,  TX.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  the  families  of  the  fine  officers 
whose  lives  have  been  tragically  taken. 
No  matter  how  dangerous  the  job,  it 
never  sufficiently  prepares  the  families 
to  cope  with  death.  But,  they  should 
try  to  take  solace  in  the  fact  that  their 
loved  ones  were  killed  doing  the  job 
they  felt  they  had  to  do,  and  doing  it 
with  dedication  and  honor. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  to  enter 
shortly  today  a  resolution  that  hope- 
fully the  Senate  will  consider.  I  share 
it  with  leadership  and  will  with  the  mi- 
nority leadership,  that  we  could  go  on 
record  soon  just  giving  support  to  the 
law  enforcement  officers. 


HAMAS  DEPORTATIONS  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  13,  1992,  the  Islamic  fun- 
damentalist group  Hamas  kidnaped  and 


brutally  murdered  Nissim  Toledano.  a 
civilian  Israeli  border  patrolman.  Four 
days  later,  in  a  reaction  to  the  murder, 
the  Israeli  Government  carried  out  an 
executive  order  to  temporarily  expel 
415  suspected  activists  within  the 
Hamas  organization.  On  January  26, 
1993,  I  sent  a  letter  to  then- Ambassador 
of  Israel  Zalmon  Shoval  asking  for  the 
evidence  used  by  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment to  justify  the  expulsions.  While 
recognizing  Israel's  right  to  self-preser- 
vation and  duty  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  acts  of  terrorism,  I  was  concerned 
that  Israel's  swift  action  might  have 
compromised  the  deportees'  human 
rights  by  neglecting  their  due  process 
of  law  protections. 

Mr.  President,  the  response  I  received 
from  Ambassador  Shoval  has  allayed 
my  concerns.  HAMAS,  an  acronym  for 
the  Islamic  Resistance  Movement,  was 
formed  in  Egypt  in  the  1920's  as  an  or- 
ganization to  recruit  people  to  the 
Moslem  faith.  More  recently,  the  group 
began  militant  activities  against  Israel 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Islamic 
Jihad,  or  holy  war.  With  its  conmiit- 
ment  to  armed  aggression,  HAMAS  ac- 
cepted as  its  ideology  "the  liberation 
of  Palestine  in  its  entirety,  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Jordan 
River."  A  HAMAS  paper  distributed  to 
its  members  in  1990  called  for  the  mur- 
ders of  Jews  and  the  burning  of  their 
property,  stating  "every  Jew  is  a  set- 
tler and  it  is  our  obligation  to  kill 
him."  I  believe  any  government  is  jus- 
tified from  protecting  itself  from  indi- 
viduals adhering  to  and  acting  on  these 
convictions. 

In  promoting  its  ideology,  HAMAS 
has  grown  more  violent  and  ruthless 
toward  the  people  and  Government  of 
Israel.  Its  tactics  include  drive-by 
shootings  of  Jewish  civilians  and  mili- 
tary personnel,  firebombings  of  homes, 
vehicles,  military  installations,  and  ci- 
vilian businesses,  car  bombings  in  com- 
mercial and  residential  areas,  and  the 
murder  of  suspected  Palestinian  col- 
laborators within  HAMAS  itself.  Some 
of  the  most  recent  HAMAS  attacks  in- 
clude the  1989  kidnaping  and  murder  of 
Israeli  defense  forces  members  Avi 
Sasportas  and  Ilan  Sa'Adon,  the  1990 
murder  of  three  civilian  factory  work- 
ers in  Jaffa,  and  the  1992  killings  of  five 
more  IDF  members.  The  murder  of 
Nissim  Toledano  was  the  precipitating 
incident  in  Prime  Minister  Rabin's  de- 
cision to  temporarily  expel  the  HAMAS 
activists. 

As  HAMAS  has  become  more  violent, 
it  has  also  become  more  powerful.  I 
have  recently  received  reports  that 
HAMAS  has  replace  Hezbollah  as  the 
popular  violent  arm  of  the  Palestinian 
Liberation  Organization.  As  such, 
HAMAS  is  gaining  funding  and  mili- 
tary training  from  Iran,  Syria,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Jordan.  HAMAS'  military 
forces  are  now  being  trained  in  terror- 
ist tactics  in  Lebanon's  infamous 
Bekaa  Valley.  This  financial  and  mili- 


tary backing  has  allowed  HAMAS  to 
extend  its  influence  and  terrorist  tac- 
tics throughout  the  Middle  East. 

Most  disturbing  to  me.  however,  is 
the  fact  that  HAMAS  is  bent  on  derail- 
ing the  current  Middle  East  peace  talks 
and  reversing  the  not  insignificant 
gains  already  achieved  by  the  nego- 
tiators. The  HAMAS  covenant  reads 
"there  is  no  solution  to  the  Palestinian 
problem  except  Jihad. 

"The  initiatives,  proposals,  and 
international  conferences  are  but  a 
waste  of  time,  an  exercise  in  futility." 
Because  of  HAMAS'  willingness  to 
carry  out  its  extreme  directives,  the 
more  radical  terrorist  factions  in  the 
region  are  embracing  HAMAS  as  the 
new  means  toward  achieving  this  end. 
To  this  Senator,  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant issue  facing  that  region  than 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
peace.  It  is  apparent  that  HAMAS  is  in- 
tent on  ensuring  that  goal  is  not 
achieved. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
say  that  as  a  rule,  I  oppose  deportation 
as  a  means  of  law  enforcement.  Too 
many  protections  of  human  rights  are 
subject  to  exclusion  under  a  general 
and  unchecked  policy  of  expulsion.  In 
this  specific  instance,  however.  I  be- 
lieve Israel's  temporary  exclusion  of 
members  of  the  HAMAS  organization 
was  a  reasonable  and  warranted  reac- 
tion to  a  disturbing  pattern  of  disrup- 
tion and  violence. 

If  they  are  serious  about  bringing 
peace  to  their  region.  Israel's  Arab 
neighbors  should  also  take  steps  to 
censure  the  activities  of  HAMAS. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Ambassador  Shoval  and 
his  response  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  January  26.  1993. 
His  Excellency  Zalmon  Shoval. 
Ambassador  Eitraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary, 
Embassy  of  Israel,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ambassador  Shoval:  I  am  interested 
in  learning  more  about  the  status  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Palestinians  deported  from  Is- 
rael in  December.  1992.  j 

I  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  de- 
portation of  the  415  suspected  Islamic  activ- 
ists to  Lebanon.  I  strongly  acknowledge  and 
respect  the  right  of  any  nation  to  take  ap- 
propriate actions  against  individuals  or 
groups  proven  to  be  involved  in  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. I  remain  concerned,  however,  about 
the  apparent  lack  of  evidence  on  which  these 
expulsions  were  based.  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate learning  of  the  evidence  used  by  your 
government  to  determine  the  cause  for  de- 
porting the  individuals. 

In  addition.  I  am  plesised  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Yitzhak  Rabin's  decision  to  reverse 
your  cabinet's  policy  of  not  allowing  United 
Nations  contact  with  the  deported  Palestin- 
ians, and  I  encourage  continued  U.N.  human- 
itarian assistance  to  them  until  the  situa- 
tion can  be  resolved. 
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I  look  forward  to  your  response  to  this 
issue. 

Sincerely. 

Dennis  DeConcini. 

U.S.  Senator. 

EMBASSY  OF  Israel. 
Washington.  DC.  February  2.  1993. 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini. 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  DeConcini:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  26th. 

In  response  to  your  request  reg-ardin?  the 
reason  and  circumstances  surrounding'  the 
temporary  exclusion  of  Hamas  activists,  en- 
closed please  find  background  Information 
on  the  Government  of  Israel's  temporary  ex- 
clusion orders,  on  the  ruling  by  the  Israeli 
High  Court  of  Justice,  and  on  Hamas  and  its 
ideology. 

As  you  are  already  aware,  in  its  meeting  of 
February  1.  the  Israeli  Cabinet  decided  to  re- 
turn one  hundred  of  the  men  and  reduce  the 
expulsion  period  of  the  remaining  men  to  one 
year.  Attached  please  find  a  copy  of  the  Is- 
raeli Crovernment's  decision,  and  excerpts 
from  Prime  Minister  Rabin's  press  con- 
ference. 

This  recent  decision  of  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment is  in  line  with  Israel's  policy  to  ad- 
vance the  peace  process  while  maintaining 
Israel's  security  against  terrorist  attacks. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Zalman  Shoval, 

Ambassador. 

Embassy  of  Israel, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  Temporary  Exclusion  of  HAMAS 
Operatives 

Following-  the  recent  series  of  fatal  attacks 
against  Israelis  carried  out  by  extremist  Is- 
lamic fundamentalist  terrorist  organiza- 
tions, the  Israeli  Government  decided  to 
issue  temporary  exclusion  orders  against 
about  400  operatives  and  cadre  of  these  orga- 
nizations, including  the  HAMAS  and  the  Is- 
lamic Jihad.  On  Thursday.  December  17.  1992. 
these  orders  were  carried  out.  after  a  tem- 
porary injunction  issued  ag-ainst  the  orders 
was  examined  and  rescinded  by  the  supreme 
court. 

The  HAMAS  and  the  Islamic  Jihad  organi- 
zations are  branches  of  the  extremist  mos- 
lem  brotherhood  which  operate  in  the  terri- 
tories under  Israeli  administration.  The  1988 
charter  of  the  HAMAS  states  that  "the  lib- 
eration of  all  of  Palestine,  from  the  (Medi- 
terranean) Sea  to  the  (Jordan)  River,  is  the 
most  exbalted  strategic  goal"  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  group  declares  that  "it  is  an  ob- 
ligation to  kill  all  Jews"  (from  HAMAS  leaf- 
let 65,  1990).  and  employs  armed  terrorism 
against  Jews  and  Arabs  alike.  Its  ideology 
rejects  compromise  or  peace  with  Israel,  and 
its  terrorist  actions  are  aimed,  not  only  at 
killing  Jews,  but  at  killing  the  peace  process 
as  well.  Two  recent  examples  are  the  at- 
tempted car  bombings  carried  out  by 
HAMAS  on  November  21  and  December  10, 
1992.  The  latter,  which  ignited  but  failed  to 
explode  in  a  residential  Jerusalem  neighbor- 
hood, took  place  while  negotiations  were  ac- 
tually being  held  in  Washington. 

The  following  points  should  be  taken  into 
account  when  examining  Israel's  actions  in 
this  regard. 

I.  ISRAEL'S  right  TO  SELF-PRESERVATION  AND 
DUTY  TO  PROTECT  ITS  CITIZENS 

Any  Democratic  society,  such  as  Israel, 
must  defend  itself  against  those  who  wish  to 


destroy  it  and  to  murder  its  citizens.  The  in- 
nocent victims  of  HAMAS  terrorism  were 
brutally  murdered,  and  were  neither  shown 
mercy  nor  given  any  right  to  appeal.  Israel, 
as  a  state  which  respects  the  rule  of  law. 
grants  these  terrorists  the  rights  which  they 
did  not  grant  their  victims.  Unlike  many 
other  democratic  countries,  Israel  does  not 
utilize  the  death  penalty,  yet  chooses  in- 
stead to  simply  remove  the  terrorists  from 
the  area  for  up  to  two  years.  Israel  feels  that 
this  temporary  exclusion  is  a  more  humane 
way  of  accomplishing  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  all  free  states— to  stop  terrorism,  to 
protect  its  population,  and  to  preserve  the 
state  from  threats  against  its  very  existence. 

2.  THE  LEGAL  NATURE  OF  TEMPORARY 
EXCLUSION 

The  order  provides  for  the  exclusion  of 
members  of  terrorist  organizations  whose  ac- 
tions endanger  human  lives.  They  are  lim- 
ited to  a  period  of  up  to  two  years  and  can  be 
appealed  by  a  lawyer  or  family  member 
within  60  days. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  these  exclusion  or- 
ders do  not  comply  with  international  law. 
and  in  particular  with  article  49  of  the  fourth 
Geneva  Convention.  However,  as  the  official 
commentary  to  the  convention  makes  it 
clear,  the  prohibition  in  that  article  against 
"individual  or  mass  deportation"  was  draft- 
ed in  the  context  of  the  a-bitrary  deporta- 
tions carried  out  during  World  War  II  for  the 
purpose  of  extermination,  subjugation  and 
forced  labor.  Israel's  issuance  of  exclusion 
orders  is  not  arbitrary  but  directed  only  at 
those  Individuals  whose  presence  and  hostile 
activity  in  the  territories  constitute  a  clear 
danger  to  human  life.  Moreover,  the  purpose 
of  the  orders  is  not  to  exterminate  or  sub- 
jugate the  population  but  rather  to  maintain 
security  and  orderly  government  in  the 
areas— as  required  by  article  64  of  the  con- 
vention. Finally,  unlike  the  wartime  depor- 
tations which  were  intended  to  cause  a  per- 
manent dislocation  of  population,  these  or- 
ders operate  only  for  a  limited  period,  which 
may  be  cancelled  or  reduced  on  appeal. 

The  temporary  exclusion  of  individuals 
who  constitute  a  danger  to  public  safety  is 
not  restricted  to  Israel.  In  Britain,  for  exam- 
ple, the  prevention  of  terrorism  (temporary 
provisions)  Acts  empower  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  make  exclusion  orders  against  those 
involved  in  the  commission  or  instigation  of 
acts  of  terrorism.  Under  the  British  regula- 
tions the  order  is  effective  for  three  years 
unless  revoked  earlier,  and  it  may  be  re- 
newed. In  the  case  of  Britain,  there  are  no 
legal  proceedings  and  there  is  no  right  of  ap- 
peal. 

3.  THE  EXCLUSION  PROCEDURE 

Israel  transported  the  400  to  the  Israeli- 
Lebanese  border,  and  brought  them  to  the 
northermost  area  under  the  control  of  the 
South  Lebanese  Army  of  General  Lahad. 
They  were  each  given  warm  clothing,  blan- 
kets, food  and  money,  and  released  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  Bekaa  Valley,  which  they 
stated  as  their  preferred  destination.  Once 
they  were  several  kilometers  inside  the  area 
under  Lebanese  Army  control,  their  progress 
northward  to  the  Bekaa  was  prevented.  Al- 
though Lebanon  and  the  Islamic  organiza- 
tions operating  there  have  the  facilities  to 
receive  them — and  have  done  so  in  past 
cases— they  chose  instead  to  exploit  the  400 
for  political  gain,  and  to  present  them  to  the 
world  as  humanitarian  victims,  rather  than 
as  the  terrorists  that  they  truly  are. 

4.  THE  THREAT  OF  THE  PEACE  PROCESS 

A  central  goal  of  the  latest  wave  of  fun- 
damentalist   terrorism    is    to    torpedo    the 


present  peace  talks  between  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors.  Since  these  organizations 
reject  Israel's  right  to  exist,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  destroy  any  attempt  at  com- 
promise or  accommodation  with  it.  Israeli 
soldiers  and  civilians,  as  well  as  peace-seek- 
ing Palestinians,  have  become  the  victims  of 
their  brutal  violence.  Just  recently,  an  ar- 
rested Islamic  Jihad  terrorist  admitted  to 
conspiring,  under  the  direction  of  Jihad  han- 
dlers in  Jordan,  to  assassinate  Faisal  El- 
Husseini.  Israel's  present  actions  aire  meant 
to  preserve  the  peace  process,  and  to  shield 
it  from  the  growing  Islamic  extremist  threat 
to  its  very  existence. 

5.  THE  THREAT  OF  ISLAMIC  FUNDAMENTALISM 

Radical  Islamic  fundamentalist  violence 
has  become  the  primary  threat  facing  the 
stability  and  security  of  the  Western-ori- 
ented countries  of  the  Middle  East,  from  Al- 
geria to  Egypt  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  source 
of  this  threat  is  found  in  the  underground 
pan-Arab  Moslem  brotherhood  and  in  the 
state  sponsorship  provided  by  extremist  Is- 
lamic regimes  such  as  Iran.  The  creed  of 
these  Islamic  fundamentalists  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  an  archaic  Moslem  empire 
first  throughout  the  Middle  East  and  later 
throughout  the  globe,  through  the  liquida- 
tion of  all  non-Islamic  factors  and  influ- 
ences. The  use  of  violence  Is  a  main  tool  in 
their  struggle  for  Islamic  supremacy,  which 
threatens  the  entire  free  world. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  2:30  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  Stand  in  recess,  under  the 
previous  order. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:05  p.m.. 
recessed  until  2:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun]. 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION         AMENDMENTS 
OF  1993 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  382, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legrislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  382)  to  extend  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments; as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets and  the  parts  of  the  bill  Intended  to 
be  inserted  are  shown  In  italic.) 
S.  382 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1993". 

SEC.  a.  EXTENSION  OF  EMERGENCY  L'NEMPLOY- 
MENT  COMPENSATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  GENERAL  Rule.— Sections  102(f)(1)  and 
106<aH2)  of  the   Emergency   Unemployment 


Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102- 
164.  as  amended)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing "March  6,  1993  "  and  inserting  "October 
2,  1993  ". 

(b)  Modification  to  Final  Phase-Out.— 
Parap-aph  (2)  of  section  102(f)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "March  6.  1993"  and  insert- 
ing "October  2.  1993".  and 

(2)  by  striking  "June  19,  1993 "  and  insert- 
ing "January  15,  1994  ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  101(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "March  6,  1993"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  'October  2,  1993  ". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks  be- 
ginning after  March  6,  1993. 

SEC.  S.  TREATMENT  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS. 

(a)  EIxtension  of  Program.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  501(b)  of  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law 
102-164.  as  amended)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  "March  6,  1993"  and  inserting  "Oc- 
tober 2,  1993". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
501(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"March  1993"  and  inserting  "October  1993". 

(b)  Termination  of  Benefits.— Section 
501(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "March  6.  1993"  and  insert- 
ing 'October  2.  1993  ".  and 

(2)  by  striking  "June  19,  1993  "  and  insert- 
ing "January  15.  1994". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks  be- 
ginning after  March  6,  1993. 

SEC.  4.  PROFIUNG  OF  NEW  CLAIMANTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  establish  a  program  for  encour- 
aging the  adoption  and  Implementation  by 
all  States  of  a  system  of  profiling  all  new 
claimants  for  regular  unemployment  com- 
pensation (including  new  claimants  under 
each  State  unemployment  compensation  law 
which  is  approved  under  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  (26  U.S.C.  3301-3311)  and 
new  claimants  under  Federal  unemployment 
benefit  and  allowance  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  under  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor),  to  determine  which 
claimants  may  be  likely  to  exhaust  regular 
unemployment  compensation  and  may  need 
reemployment  assistance  services  to  make  a 
successful  transition  to  new  employment. 

(b)  Technical  Assistance  to  States.— The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  and  advice  to  the  States  in  the  de- 
velopment of  model  profiling  systems  and 
the  procedures  for  such  systems.  Such  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice  shall  be  provided 
by  the  utilization  of  such  resources  as  the 
[secretary!  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  and 
the  procedures  for  such  profiling  systems 
shall  include  the  effective  utilization  of 
automated  data  processing. 

(c)  Funding  of  AcnvmES.— For  purposes 
of  encouraging  the  development  and  estab- 
lishment of  model  profiling  systems  in  the 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
to  each  State,  from  funds  available  for  this 
purpose,  such  funds  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— Within  30 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  profiling  systems  adopted  by 
the  States,  and  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion for  continuation  of  the  systems  and  any 
appropriate  legislation. 

(e)  State.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term   "State"   has  the  meaning  given 


such  term  by  section  3306<j)(l)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
ISEC.  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

IThere  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  nonrepayable  advances  to  the  account  for 
"Advances  to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
and  Other  Funds"  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  appropriations  Acts  (for  transfer  to 
the  "extended  unemployment  compensation 
account"  established  by  section  905  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
amendments  made  by  section  2  this  Act.l 

SEC  5.  FINANCING  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  nonrepayable  ad- 
vances to  the  account  for  "Advances  to  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  and  Other 
Funds  "  in  Department  of  Labor  Appropria- 
tions Acts  (for  transfer  to  the  "extended  un- 
employment compensation  account"  estab- 
lished by  section  905  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
payments  to  the  States  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Use  of  Advance  account  Funds.— The 
funds  appropriated  to  the  account  for  "Ad- 
vances to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
and  Other  Funds"  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  Appropriation  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993 
(Public  Law  102-394)  are  authorized  to  be 
used  to  make  payments  to  the  States  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  6.  EMERGENCY  DESIGNATION. 

Pursuant  to  sections  251(b)(2)(D)(l)  and 
252(e)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985,  the  Congress 
hereby  designates  all  direct  spending 
amounts  provided  by  this  Act  (for  all  fiscal 
years)  and  all  appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act  (for  all  fiscal  years)  as  emergency 
requirements  within  the  meaning  of  part  C 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Madam  President,  I  am 
interested  in  inquiring  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
have  a  short  statement  I  would  like  to 
make  about  the  pending  matter.  I  do 
not  want  to  speak  before  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would  be 
so  good  as  to  withhold  for  the  moment, 
the  distinguished  Republican  manager 
of  the  bill  has  appeared  and  we  would 
like  to  make  our  opening  statements. 
We  wrlll  then  yield  the  Senator  all  the 
time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
we  are  here  today  to  commence  the 
first  serious  and  substantive  debate  on 
President  Clinton's  economic  program. 

From  the  outset,  this  year,  we  have 
seen  that  we  are  dealing  with  two  al- 
most equal  and  opposite  economic 
problems  in  our  country.  The  first  is  a 


weak  recovery  from  a  serious  recession 
that  is  almost  not  a  recovery  at  all.  It 
is  a  recovery  in  production  of  goods 
and  services  but  not  in  employment.  In 
the  history  of  post-World  War  II  eco- 
nomic recoveries — which  is  the  history 
of  economic  data  in  this  regard  because 
it  is  only  with  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  that  we  began  to  measure  these 
matters  and  have  some  idea  about 
them;  it  was  not  until  1950  that  we 
have  our  first  unemployment  rate — in 
that  history  we  have  never  seen  a  re- 
covery such  as  the  one  we  are  now 
going  through,  a  recovery,  defined  as 
an  increase  in  gross  domestic  product 
from  one  quarter  over  the  previous 
quarter,  with  almost  no  increase  in  em- 
ployment. We  are  in  a  condition  today. 
22  months  after  the  trough,  so-called, 
of  the  last  recession,  in  which  the  un- 
employment rate  is  higher  than  it  was 
at  that  bottom  moment.  Nothing  like 
this  has  ever  been  seen.  The  number  of 
long-term  unemployed  is  greater  than 
in  the  trough.  It  is  at  the  level  of  a 
deep  recession.  Yet  here  we  are  in  the 
fifth  month  of  a  recovery. 

We  have  something  new  in  econom- 
ics. We  have  something  new  in  terms  of 
social  policy  to  deal  with.  We  did  not 
previously  know  how  to  measure  these 
matters.  We  used  to  take  the  unem- 
ployment rate  every  10  years  in  the 
census.  We  took  it  in  April  of  1930  and 
then  April  of  1940.  and  the  Great  De- 
pression never  occurred  in  our  official 
statistics. 

Now  we  have  gotten  much  more  able 
and  adept  at  measurement  but  not. 
Madam  President,  at  explanation.  We 
do  not  know  what  has  been  happening. 
We  do  know  that  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  is  extraordinary  by  any 
previous  measurement  of  the  economic 
cycle.  We  know  that  the  number  of 
poor  persons  in  situations  of  need  is  ex- 
traordinary. We  are  seeing  things 
today  which  32  years  ago  we  would  not 
have  imagined. 

I  observed  that  the  New  York  Times 
reports  as  its  lead  story  this  morning 
that  there  are  more  persons  receiving 
food  stamps  in  the  United  States  today 
than  at  any  time  from  the  moment  the 
program  was  created  in  1964.  People 
who  need  food  and  get  food  stamps — 
10.4  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  is 
now  in  that  situation,  something  we 
never  could  have  imagined  in  1964  when 
we  began  that  program. 

I  was  remarking  earlier  to  friends 
that  there  is  a  certain  pattern  to  what 
we  are  doing  in  this  first  part  of  the 
President's  economic  program  that  has 
a  parallel  in  President  Kennedy's  time. 
He  found  a  situation  of  a  recession 
seemingl.v  like  ours.  On  February  6. 
1961,  he  proposed  to  extend  the  unem- 
ployment benefit  program  that  had 
been  established  by  President  Roo- 
sevelt in  1935  for  the  next  13  weeks. 
Congress  responded  very  quickly,  very 
effectively,  then  as  I  know  it  will  do 
now.  The  House  has  already  passed  our 
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bill  and  this  measure  we  bring  to  the 
floor  was  reported  out  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  on  a  voice  vote  with 
only  one  objection.  So  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  it  was  a  19-to-l  vote  with  it  being 
clear  that  members  of  the  minority 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments  with  respect  to  how  the 
bill  will  be  paid  for.  But  President  Ken- 
nedy's bill  was  offered  on  February  6 
and  signed  into  law  March  24.  and  I  can 
remember  the  sense  that  "we  are  going 
to  get  on  with  these  things"  at  that 
time. 

What  I  cannot  remember,  because 
there  is  no  equivalent  experience,  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  in  the  middle 
of  a  recession,  we  are  in  the  fifth  quar- 
ter of  a  recovery  but  with  no  recovery 
in  employment.  For  purposes  of  em- 
ployment, the  recession  goes  on.  And 
in  that  setting,  we  are  in  a  situation 
where  the  need  for  extending  unem- 
ployment benefits  goes  on  as  well. 

We  have  before  us  a  Senate  bill  which 
is  identical  to  the  House  bill,  and  when 
we  pass  it,  as  we  will  later  today  or 
early  tomorrow,  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  it  to  the  President  in  time 
for  the  Saturday  deadline.  The  current 
program  expires  at  midnight  on  Satur- 
day. If  we  do  not  act  today  or  tomor- 
row morning,  we  will  cut  off  1.8  million 
people  who.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own — these  are  working  persons,  they 
have  an  attachment  to  the  labor  force, 
and  they  have  been  out  for  more  than 
26  weeks. 

It  surprises  me  that  we  have  not  long 
ago  arranged  a  permanent  provision  for 
this  kind  of  extended  benefits.  We  have 
had  to  do  it  now  repeatedly  in  recent 
years.  I  have  had  conversations  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  he  notes 
that  in  the  last  extension  we  did  create 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Unemployment 
Compensation. 

Members  have  been  appointed,  but 
not  the  full  membership,  and  it  has 
never  yet  met.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  now  will  do  so.  and  it  is  about 
time  it  did.  as  we  look  at  the  overall 
need  to  revise  a  program  that  was. 
after  all.  set  in  place  in  1935.  It  still  has 
huge  variations  in  benefits  between  one 
State  and  another,  and  has  a  very"  mod- 
est return  in  terms  of  replacement  of 
wages. 

The  average  benefit  for  the  Nation  is 
$173.64  a  week,  and  that  is  just  a  little 
bit  over  36  percent  of  the  average  week- 
ly wage,  much  lower  than  we  had  ex- 
pected it  would  be  60  years  ago.  It  has 
drifted  down.  It  needs  a  lot  of  fixing. 

But  in  the  meantime.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, this  program  needs  to  be  enacted, 
and  now. 

Here  we  can  go  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples. In  1935.  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Security  reported  to  President 
Roosevelt.  The  committee  rec- 
onimended  what  we  call  it  the  Social 
Security  Program.  We  think  of  it  diS  re- 
tirement benefits,  of  course,  but  it  in- 
cluded unemployment  compensation,  it 


included  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
aid  to  the  blind  and  disabled.  Specifi- 
cally, the  committee  report  stated— 
and  this  was  January  1935;  and  in  those 
wondrous  days  a  committee  could  re- 
port to  the  President  and  he  could  send 
a  bill  here  on  January  15.  1935.  and 
have  it  passed  in  August,  the  entire  so- 
cial insurance  system  of  our  country. 
The  committee  said: 

Unemployment  compensation,  as  we  con- 
ceive it.  is  a  front  line  of  defense,  especially 
valuable  for  those  who  are  ordinarily  stead- 
ily employed  but  very  beneficial  also  in 
maintain  purchasing:  power. 

And  that  is  a  point  to  which  I  would 
like  to  give  very  considerable  stress.  If 
we  do  not  pass  this  bill  this  week- 
today  or  tomorrow  morning— we  are 
going  to  put  this  recovery  in  jeopardy 
and  put  in  jeopardy  the  jobs  of  millions 
of  Americans  now  employed  who  could 
thereupon  lose  their  jobs  and  be  eligi- 
ble for  these  benefits. 

The  distinguished  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  testi- 
fied before  us  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  our  first  hearing  on  Thursday  of 
last  week.  And  I  quote  him: 

Not  to  extend  the  program  would  have  a 
contractionary  effect  on  the  economy. 

That  comes,  obviously,  from  a  Sen- 
ator. Senator  Sarbanes.  but  it  comes 
with  the  authority,  the  professional  in- 
tegrity of  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  as 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
knows,  was  established  by  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  The  first  commit- 
ment the  United  States  made,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Great  Depression,  to 
the  highest  possible  level  of  employ- 
ment production,  was  to  establish  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  with  the 
purpose  of  maximizing  employment  in 
this  Nation. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is 
the  committee  that  receives  the  eco- 
nomic report  of  the  President  and  ana- 
lyzes it.  It  is  the  body  that  is  respon- 
sible for  full  employment  or  the  fullest 
possible  employment  in  this  country 
and  to  deal  with  what  in  our  time  has 
become  ever-rising  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment being  accepted  as  somehow  nor- 
mal. 

I  can  recall  in  1963,  or  it  may  have 
been  1964,  that  the  then  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Dr. 
Heller,  was  proposing  in  the  economic 
report  of  that  year,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's accompanying  message,  that  we 
establish  a  national  goal  of  4  percent 
unemployment.  And  there  was  much 
distress  at  this  point  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  was  held  that  4  per- 
cent, that  is  an  unacceptable  figure. 
And  in  the  end  we  agreed  on  an  interim 
goal  of  4  percent.  Would  that  we  should 
ever  see  4  percent  again. 

As  the  very  able  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  going  to  point  out  in  time,  we 
are  seeing  a  jobs  recession,  even  as  we 


see  an  economic  recovery.  We  have 
more  people  in  long-term  unemploy- 
ment than  we  have  ever  had  at  this 
point  in  a  normal  recovery.  And  it  is 
not  a  recovery  for  the  people  out  of 
work. 

And  the  elemental  responsibility  of 
our  Government  at  this  point  in  this 
situation  is  to  extend  the  existing  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  for 
the  long-term  unemployed.  This  is  not 
a  sweeping  measure.  It  is.  if  anything, 
possibly  too  modest  a  measure.  It  ex- 
tends the  program  only  until  the  2d  of 
October.  At  this  point,  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  reconsider  perhaps  the  whole 
program.  We  will  have  an  advisory 
committee  in  place. 

This  progrram  is  not  working  as  it 
was  intended.  The  situation  in  which  it 
operates  is  different  from  that  in  which 
it  was  created.  Still,  we  have — and  I  see 
my  able  and  dear  friend  here  pacing, 
properly,  in  anticipation  of  his  own  re- 
marks— Madam  President,  a  simple 
duty  to  the  American  people  to  pass 
this  bill  now.  get  it  on  the  President's 
desk  tomorrow — at  the  latest  the  day 
after  tomorrow. 

There  are  1.8  million  people  whose 
benefits  will  expire  and  who  will  line 
up  and  come  in— not  everyone  on  Mon- 
day morning— to  ask  for  extended  bene- 
fits and  be  told  there  are  none  for  you. 

The  contractionary  effect  on  pur- 
chasing power  would  mean  not  simply 
that  the  persons  who  need  this  will  not 
get  it.  but  that  many  more  will  need  it. 
We  are  talking  not  about  people  who 
are  out  of  work  today.  We  are  talking 
about  people  who  will  be  out  of  work  if 
we  do  not  act  today. 

And  with  that.  Madam  President, 
seeing  the  sometime-chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Oregon— Oregon  being 
one  of  the  States  which  will  be  entitled 
to  a  full  26-week  extension,  owing  to 
the  situation  in  that  economy — I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President,  I 
was  one  of  those  19  that  voted  to  send 
this  bill  out  of  committee,  but  indi- 
cated to  the  chairman  that  if  it  was 
not  paid  for  I  would  be  inclined  to  vote 
against  it  on  the  floor. 

Now  this  is  an  emergency,  and  this  is 
indeed  an  emergency  for  those  people 
who  are  unemployed,  whether  they  are 
in  lumber  mills  in  Oregon  or  auto  fa,c- 
tories  in  Detroit.  If  you  are  40,  45  years 
of  age,  worked  all  your  life  and  you  are 
out  of  work  and  cannot  get  a  job,  that 
is  an  emergency;  no  question  about  it. 

On  occasion,  it  does  not  do  much 
good  to  tell  a  45-year-old.  "Go  find  an- 
other job."  The  45-year-old  has  a  fam- 
ily, has  a  husband  or  wife,  a  couple  of 
kids  in  high  school.  It  is  not  easy  to 
pull  up  roots  and  go  200,  300.  400  miles 
away,  assuming  there  is  a  job  200.  300. 
400  miles  away.  So  it  is  an  emergency. 


Is  it.  however,  an  unexpected  emer 
gency  to  the  Government?  Did  we  not 
foresee  this  coming,  because  the  Presi- 
dent can  declare  an  emergency,  waive 
the  Budget  Act  and  we  can  spend  more 
than  we  otherwise  would  be  able  to 
spend  under  the  budget  agreement  of 
1990.  Did  we  not  foresee  this  coming  3 
months  ago  or  2  months  ago?  Was  it  so 
unexpected  as  to  catch  us  by  surprise 
and  require  us  to  declare  an  emergency 
and.  Madam  President,  not  pay  for  this 
bill? 

It  would  be  my  contention  that  it  is 
not  that  kind  of  an  emergency  for  the 
Government.  It  is  for  the  unemployed. 
We  should  pay  for  it  and  pass  it.  but  we 
cannot  justify  on  the  very  first  spend- 
ing bill  that  comes  before  this  Congress 
from  this  administration  to  say,  oh 
well,  it  is  only  about  $6  billion.  It  is 
$5.8  billion,  but  let  us  call  it  $6  billion. 
It  is  only  $6  billion.  In  a  budget  of  $1.5 
trillion,  what  difference  does  it  make  if 
we  borrow  another  $6  billion? 

Madam  President,  I  fear  that  that  is 
a  harbinger  of  what  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  do  down  the  road,  and  this 
is  the  time  to  stop  it  and  say  if  we 
think  this  program  is  worthwhile— and 
it  is— we  should  pay  for  it.  Let  us  not 
overemphasize  the  effect  this  is  going 
to  have  on  the  economy. 

Much  as  I  regard  and  revere  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  to  say  that  this 
is  going  to  have  an  immense 
contractionary  effect  if  we  do  not  pass 
it  I  find  a  bit  overblown  and  perhaps 
hyperbole.  The  amount  of  money  in 
this  bill  is  one  two-thousandths  of  our 
gross  national  product — one  two-thou- 
sandths—and I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  future  of  the  economy  of  this 
country  hangs  on  passing  or  not  pass- 
ing this  bill.  I  want  to  emphasize 
again— not  those  poor  devils  who  are 
out  of  work  who  are  not  in  the  mills, 
this  is  desperate  for  them  and  that  is 
why  we  should  pass  it^but  we  should 
pay  for  it.  This  noon  the  President  met 
with  the  Republican  Senators  at  our 
weekly  Tuesday  noon  policy  meeting, 
and  one  of  the  issues  that  came  up  was 
the  suggestion  that  perhaps  this  bill 
should  be  paid  for.  The  President  did 
not  directly  respond  to  that  one  way  or 
the  other. 

So  I  will  say  again,  in  conclusion, 
and  we  will  have  an  amendment  to 
offer  a  little  later  to  pay  for  this  bill— 
I  hope  it  is  adopted;  it  may  not  but  it 
may.  but  we  will  at  least  have  an 
amendment  to  pay  for  it^I  will  say.  in 
conclusion,  to  the  person  who  is  out  of 
work,  it  is  an  emergency,  that  people 
should  be  helped.  We  should  pass  this 
bill. 

Two.  this  problem  did  not  catch  the 
Federal  Government  by  surprise.  It  was 
not  like,  "Boy,  where  did  those  num- 
bers come  from?  We  never  expected 
that."  So  it  is  not  an  emergency  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  and  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  emergency  that  the  President 
should  waive  the  budget  agreement  and 
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say  we  are  so  surprised  that  we  need  to 
pass  this.  This  is  not  a  forest  fire  that 
is  wiping  out  thousands  of  acres.  It  is 
not  a  flood.  It  is  not  the  hurricane  in 
Florida  that  suddenly  came  upon  us 
and  we  did  not  expect  it  and  it  is  an 
emergency.  It  is  something  we  saw 
coming. 

Last,  as  we  saw  it  coming,  we  should 
face  up  to  it  honestly  because  if  we  do 
not.  then  when  the  President's  other 
spending  programs  come  and  the  rest 
of  the  budget  that  is  going  to  come 
down  to  us  month  by  month  over  the 
remainder  of  this  year,  we  will  have 
started  down  a  trail  of  not  paying  for 
things  that  we  think  are  worthwhile. 

The  President  did  say  an  interesting 
thing  this  noon.  He  did  say  that  in  1997, 
even  if  we  adopt  all  of  his  budget,  the 
deficits  will  start  up  again  in  1997  un- 
less we  get  health  care  costs  and  other 
entitlements  under  control,  and  by 
that  he  has  to  mean  Social  Security.  I 
think,  because  that  is  the  biggest  one. 
I  will  look  forward  to  what  he  has  to 
recommend  to  us  in  terms  of  getting 
those  costs  under  control  so  that  the 
deficits  do  not  go  up.  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  not  start  this  afternoon  with 
making  the  deficit  go  up  by  $6  billion 
over  the  next  2  years.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 
Mr.  MO'SfNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  fi-om  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Oregon  for  the 
temper  of  his  remarks  which  were 
thoughtful  and  responsible. 

First  of  all,  the  term  emergency  is  a 
technical  term  in  the  Budget  Act.  It 
does  not  describe  a  house  on  fire  or  a 
hurricane.  It  is  a  term  we  use  when  we 
propose  to  go  beyond  the  ceilings  pre- 
viously agreed  to. 

Whatever  measure  or  measures  that 
are  offered  on  the  other  side,  none  will 
provide  revenue  starting  Sunday  morn- 
ing: not  one.  I  guarantee  you  there  is 
not  a  single  proposal  that  will  provide 
a  dime  of  unemployment  moneys  on 
Monday  morning  when  the  employ- 
ment office  is  opened.  The  measures 
that  will  be  proposed  most  likely  will 
come  from  a  series  of  150  measures  the 
President  has  called  for  in  the  way  of 
spending  reductions.  These  are  meas- 
ures which  I  know  for  my  part  I  intend 
to  vote  for  in  the  context  of  a  budget 
resolution  which  we  should  have  in 
about  a  month's  time  and  then  a  large 
portion  of  which  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  myself  and  our  other  col- 
leagues will  be  slogging  through  that 
list.  I  shall  be  with  the  President  on 
those  matters. 

But  this  extended  unemployment 
compensation  bill,  in  a  situation  of  un- 
precedented unemployment  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  recession,  expires  Satur- 
day night,  and  if  we  want  to  tell  those 
millions  of  people  who  will  show  up 
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Monday  morning  hoping  to  get  the  ex- 
tension that  has  been  in  place  until 
now,  sorry,  we  are  going  to  wait  until 
the  budget  resolution  and  the  rec- 
onciliation is  all  put  together  some- 
time in  August,  I  think  there  will  be 
some  legitimately  disappointed,  angry 
persons  out  there. 

We  are  not  proposing  anything  radi- 
cal. Madam  President.  Extended  unem- 
ployment first  took  place  in  1958  under 
President  Eisenhower  and  next  under 
President  Kennedy.  Benefits  have  been 
in  place  since  1935.  We  are  only  doing 
what  is  understood  to  be  reasonable 
and  necessary. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  says  he 
cannot  imagine  that  there  would  be 
any  contractionary  effect  of  a  large  na- 
ture. I  do  not  want  to  speak  to  that.  He 
said  the  amount  involved  is  not  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  affect  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  I  would  ask  him  to  with- 
hold that  judgment.  The  opposite  is  the 
view  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  of 
Senator  Sarbanes  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee. It  is  amazing  what  happens  on  the 
margin  in  economics.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  get  some  sense  of  how  much 
instability  can  be  brought  about  by 
slight  changes  on  the  margin.  This 
would  be  a  large  change  on  the  margin. 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  The 
workers  need  it;  the  economy  needs  it: 
it  is  in  our  tradition  to  provide  it. 

I  see  that  my  very  able  friend  from 
Michigan  is  on  the  floor  with  some  dev- 
astating data  in  this  regard.  Madam 
President,  in  anticipation  of  hearing 
from  him,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate his  leadership  on  this  issue  and 
the  fact  he  has  moved  so  quickly  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  floor  and  to 
lay  it  out  today  in  such  vivid  detail. 

This  bill  that  is  before  us,  S.  382, 
sponsored  and  offered  by  Chairman 
Mo^-NIHAN,  lists  myself  as  the  first  lead 
cosponsor,  along  with  others.  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  part  of  this  effort  because 
this  is  a  continuing  effort  that 
stretches  back  to  last  year. 

When  this  recession  did  not  end  and 
the  jobs  continued  to  disappear,  we 
came  forward  with  a  series  of  efforts  to 
offer  extended  unemployment  benefits 
to  workers  who  had  exhausted  their 
benefits.  On  the  first  two  occasions  we 
did  that.  President  Bush  did  not  allow 
either  of  those  measures  to  become 
law.  And  without  going  back  and  re- 
hashing that  whole  history,  we  finally, 
on  the  third  attempt,  got  it  passed  and 
got  the  administration  to  accept  it. 
But  it  came  very  late.  And  the  problem 
that  we  are  facing  is  really  very  new 
and  different  and  much  more  dangerous 
than  other  economic  situations  we 
have  seen,  I  think,  going  all  the  way 
back  to  the  1930's. 
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Let  me  use  this  chart  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  this  problem  because 
while  it  is  said  that  we  have  something 
of  an  economic  recovery  underway,  we 
do  not  have  a  jobs  recovery.  That  is 
what  is  different  about  this  recession. 

This  chart  shows  the  beginning  of  the 
recession.  This  line  across  the  middle 
of  the  chart  indicates  whether  the 
economy  is  gaining  jobs,  which  would 
be  above  this  line,  or  losing  jobs,  which 
would  be  below  this  line. 

In  this  chart,  we  have  taken  the  last 
seven  recessions  before  this  one  and  we 
have  created  an  average  as  to  what  the 
job  loss  has  been  as  those  previous  re- 
cessions started,  went  down,  and  bot- 
tomed out.  Then,  as  things  started  to 
get  better  and  the  jobs  came  back,  how 
long  it  took  before  finally  we  recovered 
all  the  jobs  and  we  were  back  into  posi- 
tive ground  adding  new  jobs  to  the 
economy.  That  is  this  blue  line  that 
you  see  here. 

As  we  come  out  through  12,  14,  16 
months,  stretching  out  beyond  2  years, 
you  see  in  these  previous  recessions  we 
have  had  job  losses  come  down  like 
this.  We  get  out  about  12  months  into 
the  recession,  we  hit  the  bottom  of  the 
recession,  sort  of  a  trough  in  the  reces- 
sion, kind  of  a  U-shaped  curve,  and 
then  we  start  to  climb  out  of  it.  In  our 
previous  recessions,  by  the  time  we 
were  out  here,  about  21  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  recession,  we  had 
regained  all  the  jobs  we  had  lost  up 
until  that  point.  We  were  across  this 
line  and  back  into  positive  ground  and 
continued  to  auid  jobs.  By  the  time  we 
were  out  as  far  as  we  are  in  this  long- 
running  recession,  in  the  past  we  would 
be  up  here:  we  would  have  added  nearly 
3  million  additional  jobs  to  the  econ- 
omy. We  would  have  gotten  all  the 
other  jobs  back  and  added  3  million 
new  jobs  to  the  economy. 

Where  are  we  today?  If  you  follow 
this  recession,  which  is  tracked  by  this 
red  line,  it  comes  down  about  the  same 
way  as  the  past  recessions.  We  get 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  recession  at 
about  10  or  12  months,  but  then  we 
have  stayed  there  and  we  have  come 
across.  Now  we  are  out  nearly  30 
months  and  you  can  see  that  we  are 
not  getting  the  jobs  back.  We  are  down 
here  at  this  point,  still  nearly  2  million 
jobs  have  been  lost  and  not  recovered. 
And  so  while  we  should  be  up  here,  we 
are  in  fact  down  in  this  position.  The 
difference  between  these  positions  is  a 
figure  of  roughly  4  million  jobs  that  we 
should  have  by  this  time  that  have  not 
come  back. 

The  problem  is  so  severe  that  two 
leading  business  journals  in  this  coun- 
try have  just  written  cover  stories  on 
this  issue.  I  am  holding  up  a  copy  of 
Fortune  magazine.  The  date  on  this  is 
March  8  of  this  year  and  the  cover 
story  says,  "Jobs  Less."  and  the  sub- 
headline  reads.  "The  new  unemployed 
are  older  and  better  educated  than  be- 
fore, and  stand  to  be  on  the  street  a 


long,  long  time."  And  you  can  see  from 
the  photograph  here  there  are  two 
women,  three  men,  probably  in  their 
late  thirties  to  maybe  early  fifties, 
well  dressed,  all  unemployed,  and  with 
no  prospect  at  the  present  time  for 
finding  replacement  work. 

If  you  go  on  inside  and  look  at  this 
story,  it  is  a  stunning  story.  Bear  in 
mind.  Fortune  magazine  is  the  maga- 
zine doing  this. 

Once  you  are  inside  looking  at  the 
story,  it  says.  "While  the  economy  is 
growing  steadily  again,  more  than  9 
million  Americans  remain  jobless  vic- 
tims of  changes  they  cannot  control. 
Their  lives  will  never  be  the  same.  " 
Then  they  go  through  and  talk  about 
several  of  these  case  histories. 

At  essentially  the  same  time,  an- 
other leading  journal,  in  this  case  Busi- 
ness Week,  in  an  issue  just  a  week 
prior  dated  February  22.  1993.  has  as  its 
cover  story,  "Jobs,  Jobs,  Jobs,"  and 
the  subheadline  is,  "The  economy  is 
growing  but  employment  lags  badly." 

If  you  open  up  this  story,  you  find  ex- 
actly the  same  thing.  They  are  talking 
about  the  disappearance  of  jobs,  and  it 
says,  "It  is  a  recovery  without  a  heart. 
Hiring  is  going  to  stay  agonizingly 
slow  for  some  time."  And  it  goes  on  as 
a  business  journal  would  and  lays  out  a 
number  of  the  important  statistics 
that  show  how  fundamentally  different 
this  recession  and  economic  problem  is 
than  any  we  have  faced  in  modern 
times. 

Now,  the  best  estimates  that  we  have 
of  people  who  have  lost  jobs  in  this  re- 
cession and  those  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits — and  aus 
of  Saturday  night,  as  Senator  MOY- 
NiHAN  has  said,  will  not  get  any  further 
unemployment  benefits  unless  we  ex- 
tend this  program  now — it  is  estimated 
that  of  those  now  unemployed  only  14 
percent  are  expected  to  eventually  be 
called  back  to  their  existing  jobs. 

Think  about  that  number,  because  in 
years  past  when  we  have  had  reces- 
sions, we  have  had  ups  and  downs  in 
the  economy.  A  person  might  be  laid 
off.  They  might  be  laid  off  for  several 
weeks,  in  extreme  cases  for  several 
months.  But  normally,  eventually 
their  company  would  bounce  back,  the 
economy  would  get  stronger,  they 
would  be  called  back  to  work,  and  they 
could  go  back  to  work  in  the  job  they 
had  before  the  recession  started. 

That  has  now  changed.  It  is  now  said 
that  only  14  percent  on  average  can 
now  expect  to  go  back  to  the  job  they 
had  before.  So  that  means  that  fully  86 
percent  are  thrown  out  of  the  work  sys- 
tem and  have  to  find  some  other  re- 
placement job,  and  many  are  unable  to 
do  it  because  we  have  this  problem;  we 
are  not  getting  job  creation  taking 
place  in  the  economy. 

That  is  why  President  Clinton  has 
come  forward  with  a  comprehensive 
economic  plan  to  try  to  stimulate  this 
economy    and    get    more    job    grrowth 


going.  He  has  made  a  public  commit- 
ment to  undertake  an  effort  to  create  8 
million  private  sector  jobs  in  our  econ- 
omy over  the  next  4  years.  That  is 
roughly  2  million  jobs  a  year,  about 
165.000  a  month.  I  salute  him  for  mak- 
ing that  effort,  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  trying  to  get  that  kind  of  job 
growth  going  in  this  country.  Cer- 
tainly, as  everyone  here  knows,  in  the 
last  several  years  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  has  had  an  eco- 
nomic program  for  every  country  in 
the  world  except  our  own.  We  have  had 
economic  plans  for  Kuwait,  Mexico, 
and  Red  China;  you  name  the  country, 
there  was  a  plan  but  no  plan  for  this 
country  until  now. 

Now  there  is  a  plan  for  this  country. 
But  until  that  plan  is  enacted  and  can 
take  hold  and  we  can  start  seeing  job 
recovery  moving  up.  we  have  to  extend 
the  unemployment  benefits  for  those 
workers  who  are  out  of  work  and  other- 
wise are  going  to  have  their  lives  abso- 
lutely torn  apart. 

We  are  talking  about  real  people.  We 
can  talk  about  natural  disasters  and 
hurricanes  and  volcanoes  and  things  of 
that  kind.  This  is  a  complete  disaster 
for  a  family  and  workers  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  and  cannot  find  replacement 
work.  If  your  unemployment  benefits 
are  gone  and  you  have  exhausted  your 
savings,  in  many  cases  you  are  re- 
quired to  move  out.  If  you  are  renting 
an  apartment,  you  have  to  give  up  your 
apartment.  If  you  have  a  car  and  can- 
not make  the  car  payments,  you  have 
to  surrender  your  car,  so  you  do  not 
have  a  way  to  get  around  to  even  look 
for  work. 

We  are  talking  about  people's  lives 
being  torn  apart.  We  are  talking  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  out  here  now  near- 
ly 30  months  since  this  recession  start- 
ed and  still  not  seeing  the  beginnings 
of  serious  job  recovery. 

How  many  people  are  out  of  work? 
Listen  to  these  numbers.  We  have  9 
million  right  now  who  are  officially 
unemployed.  Those  are  people  looking 
for  work  and  cannot  find  it.  There  are 
9  million  of  those.  But  there  are  an- 
other 6  million  plus  people  today  who 
want  to  work  full  time  but  cannot  find 
full  time  work  and  therefore  are  only 
able  to  work  part  time. 

Under  our  labor  statistics— many  do 
not  know  this — if  you  work  as  little  as 
1  hour  a  week,  you  are  counted  as  em- 
ployed as  opposed  to  unemployed  or 
underemployed.  So  we  know  now  by 
the  Government's  own  data  that  there 
are  over  6  million  people  out  there 
working  on  a  part-time  basis  but  only 
because  they  cannot  find  full-time 
work. 

It  is  estimated  we  have  over  another 
million  people  who  are  called  discour- 
aged workers,  who  have  been  out  of  the 
work  force  so  long  and  could  not  find 
work  that  they  have  finally  given  up 
looking.  The  other  night  on  a  network 
television   show,   I   saw   two   veterans 


from  Desert  Storm  who  have  not  been 
able  to  find  work  and  are  homeless,  liv- 
ing in  Washington  in  cardboard  boxes 
in  the  middle  of  winter. 

So  we  have  those  categories.  Add 
those  3  categories  up  and  we  have  16 
million  people  needing  full-time  work 
and  not  finding  it. 

Now,  are  we  going  to  terminate  the 
extended  unemployment  compensation 
program  at  a  time  when  we  have  had 
an  economic  strategy  played  out  over 
the  last  12  years  that  did  not  work,  has 
not  created  jobs,  and  left  us  now  with 
a  recession  that  is  not  ending  in  terms 
of  the  jobs  coming  back? 

Of  course  we  need  to  offer  this  help. 
That  is  why  we  have  a  country.  We 
have  a  country  so  we  are  in  the  posi- 
tion to  look  after  the  common  inter- 
ests and  to  help  one  another  in  times  of 
emergency.  And  clearly  in  this  country 
if  you  cannot  find  a  job,  and  have  an 
income  to  support  yourself  and  to  sup- 
port your  family,  that  is  an  emergency. 
In  fact,  it  is  about  the  most  dire  emer- 
gency that  you  can  have. 

(Mr.  DORGAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  is  wrecking  people's 
lives.  It  is  taking  the  meaning  out  of 
their  lives.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  support  themselves  many 
people  feel  useless.  They  may  have  10, 
20,  or  30  years  of  job  experience,  in 
many  cases  advanced  degrees,  excellent 
work  records  and  they  cannot  find 
work.  We  are  talking  about  people  with 
degrees,  graduate  degrees,  Ph.D.'s  in 
computer  science,  engineering  tech- 
nology. You  name  the  field.  We  have 
people  today  unemployed  and  cannot 
find  work  in  those  fields. 

I  got  a  letter  from  a  man  the  other 
day  with  a  graduate  degree  who  has 
■  been  in  three  job  retraining  programs, 
wrote  to  me  from  Texas  and  still  can- 
not find  a  job.  So  we  have  a  serious  job 
problem  in  this  country. 

We  have  to  extend  this  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  to  enable 
those  folks  out  there  who  want  to 
work,  who  are  ready  to  work,  who  need 
the  work,  but  for  whom  there  is  no  job. 
to  tide  them  over  until  such  time  as  we 
can  get  this  economic  plan  in  place  and 
the  economy  can  finally  start  to  re- 
cover and  get  some  jobs  going  again. 

I  will  just  finish  by  saying  this: 
There  are  some  times  when  the  Federal 
Government  has  I  think  an  affirmative 
obligation  to  act,  to  help  our  people.  It 
ought  to  be  the  fundamental  beginning 
and  ending  purpose  of  Government,  to 
help  our  people;  particularly  those  peo- 
ple out  there  who  are  being  damaged 
through  no  circumstances  of  their  own. 
The  unemployed  do  not  want  to  be  un- 
employed. They  want  to  be  working, 
but  our  economic  system  has  malfunc- 
tioned now  for  a  period  of  years  in  such 
a  serious  degree  now  that  we  have  this 
situation  that  we  have  a  jobs  recession 
that  is  continuing  and  we  are  not  get- 
ting the  jobs  recovering. 

We  just  had  an  incumbent  thrown  out 
of  office  essentially  I  think  because  of 
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this  issue  because  the  country  has  not 
been  on  the  right  economic  track.  As 
we  put  the  new  economic  package  in 
place.  I  will  support  the  President's 
program,  with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  We  have  to  get  it  en- 
acted. We  have  to  be  sure  the  health 
care  problem  is  part  of  it  so  we  deal 
with  the  problem  and  the  problem  of 
the  longrun  deficit.  We  have  to  get  this 
program  enacted.  That  is  what  it  will 
take  a  start  to  bend  these  lines  up  and 
start  the  job  recovery  coming  back. 
But  in  the  meantime  are  we  going  to 
see  to  it  that  people  have  the  money 
they  need  to  eat.  to  be  in  out  of  the 
cold,  to  be  able  to  support  their  fami- 
lies? I  would  hope  so. 

I  want  that  for  my  fellow  citizens.  I 
want  that  especially  for  people  who  are 
workers,  and  have  a  history  of  a  long 
work  record  but  who  are  out  of  work 
and  have  exhausted  their  benefits  and 
now  are  desperate  who  need  this  Gov- 
ernment to  respond.  It  is  time  we  did 
it.  I  want  those  benefits  to  continue 
after  Saturday  night  because  those 
human  needs  of  people  in  that  cir- 
cumstance are  not  going  to  end  at  mid- 
night on  Saturday  night.  That  is  why 
we  are  here. 

I  know  there  will  be  others  on  the 
other  side  that  may — I  do  not  want  to 
implicate  anybody  in  particular  when  I 
say  this— to  try  to  get  whatever  ba- 
nana peels  they  can  underneath  any  ef- 
fort to  respond  to  these  problems.  We 
have  had  enough  of  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness. We  have  elected  a  new  President. 
He  has  a  plan.  We  ought  to  go  to  work 
and  put  the  plan  in  place.  We  start 
today  by  extending  these  unemploy- 
ment benefits  until  such  time  as  the 
jobs  come  back  in  this  country  so  peo- 
ple can  go  back  to  work  and  support 
themselves. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  just  state 
once  again  my  admiration  for  the  pas- 
sion that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
brings  up  here.  These  are  human 
beings.  They  are  friends.  They  can  live 
down  the  street.  And  1.8  million  people 
will  receive  these  benefits  in  the  very 
short  span  of  time,  until  October  2. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing.  Are  we 
going  to  say  to  them  on  Saturday 
night,  sorry,  no.  We  thought  about  it. 
We  are  going  to  wait  for  reconciliation, 
whatever  that  means.  I  doubt  they  will 
be  much  reconciled. 

We  are  dealing  with  something  with 
which  we  have  no  previous  experience. 
This  is  something  new. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
who  has  followed  these  matters  with 
great  care,  and  has  a  lifetime  of  public 
service,  has  there  ever  been  an  equiva- 
lent pattern  of  job  depression  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  nominal  recovery  which 
is  what  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  finds  in  quarterly  in- 
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creases   in    output,    but 
creases  in  jobs? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Senator  says  it  ex- 
actly as  it  is.  You  have  to  go  back  be- 
fore World  War  H.  You  have  really  to 
go  back  to  the  Depression  to  find  the 
situation  comparable  to  this.  Here  is 
the  average  of  all  the  postwar  reces- 
sions noted  by  this  blue  line  on  this 
chart.  Can  you  see  how  stark  the  de- 
parture is?  It  is  no  accident  that  these 
business  journals  that  are  basically  in 
the  business  of  accepting  optimism, 
they  are  out  trying  to  sort  of  talk  the 
happy  talk  as  much  as  they  can.  Why 
would  Fortune  magazine  feature  on  its 
cover  in  the  most  recent  issue  this  ur- 
gent problem  of  the  jobless?  Why  would 
Business  Week,  the  week  before,  do  ex- 
actly the  same  thing?  Why  are  these 
business  journals  in  a  sense  leading  and 
telling  us  we  have  an  unprecedented 
problem  on  our  hands?  It  is  because  we 
do.  We  have  to  respond  to  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  I  can  say.  you  do 
not  want  to  speak  beyond  your  knowl- 
edge and  mine  certainly  is  limited.  But 
in  the  Great  Depression  we  were  faced 
with  an  economic  situation  that  could 
not  be  explained  by  existing  terms.  The 
economy  was  supposed  to  be  self-equili- 
brating, as  the  phrase  went.  When  un- 
employment went  to  a  certain  point, 
jobs,  wages  would  decline  and  employ- 
ment would  rise.  It  did  not.  Maynard 
Keynes  and  others  established  that  you 
could  have  equilibrium  at  higher  levels 
of  underutilized  resources,  principally 
employment. 

We  may  be  dealing  with  something 
similar.  It  may  be  a  long  while  before 
we  understand  what  we  are  dealing 
with.  But  in  the  name  of  God,  let  us 
not  cut  off  unemployment  compensa- 
tion on  Saturday  night  to  people  who 
are  out  of  work  for  no  reason  of  their 
doing,  and  because  we  do  not  under- 
stand why. 

We  have  a  major  program  of  invest- 
ment coming  up.  We  will  get  to  it 
shortly  within  the  month.  But  this  pro- 
gram stops  Saturday  midnight.  The 
House  has  acted.  We  are  ready  to  right 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  is  on  the  floor.  I 
would  be  happy  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment,  and  we  can  get  on 
with  the  work  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  ask  my 
good  friend,  I  do  not  want  to  delay  this 
bill  either.  There  is  no  harm  in  passing 
it  right  away,  pass  it  this  afternoon. 
We  can  send  the  whole  thing  back  to 
the  House,  vote  on  it  in  the  conference, 
have  it  on  the  President's  desk  tomor- 
row night,  and  with  a  way  to  pay  for  it. 
Mr.  MO"YNIHAN.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend,  none  of  the  proposals  he  will 
make  will  provide  a  dime  for  the  Treas- 
ury on  Sunday.  If  we  are  talking  about 
the  fact  that  the  whole  theory  of  un- 
employment compensation  is  to  pro- 
vide purchasing  power,  it  was  intended 
that  you  would  build  up  a  fund,  and 
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spend  it  down.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  It  will  not  pro- 
vide it,  and  the  Budget  Act  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  match  funds  on  a  day-in 
day-out  basis  week  in  and  week  out.  It 
does  require  we  have  to  do  it  on  a  year- 
in  year-out.  The  amendment  that  I  will 
offer  on  behalf  of  Senator  Dole  and 
others  will  pay  in  this  year  for  the  ben- 
efits this  year.  At  least  for  purposes  of 
normal  annual  budgeting  we  can  say 
we  paid  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  would  amount  to  a  contrac- 
tion, and  I  think  the  record  of  60  years 
experience  of  this  program  argues  the 
same.  I  do  not  say  it  proves  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  say  again,  if 
a  program  that  is  one  two-thousandths 
the  size  of  our  economy  is  a  contrac- 
tion, or  in  the  converse,  if  we  pass  it, 
will  be  expansionary,  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  one  way  or  the  other.  That  it  is 
not  to  say  the  poor  devil  out  of  work 
does  not  face  a  contraction.  That  devil 
sure  does.  But  in  the  overall  economy 
of  S12  trillion  over  2  years,  whether  we 
pass  or  do  not  pass  a  S6  billion  bill  that 
will  give  out  money  to  those  who  are 
unemployed  I  think  will  not  make  a 
whit  of  difference  in  the  growth  or  the 
lack  of  growth  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  and  I 
would  simply  have  to  have  a  difference 
of  agreement  on  that. 

But  I  make  this  point:  Mr.  President. 
I  make  this  with  some  emphasis.  Right 
now,  there  are  1.5  million  persons  re- 
ceiving extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation. We  anticipate  in  the  next  8 
months,  between  now  and  October, 
that  there  will  be  an  additional  1.8  mil- 
lion. The  number  rises.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  situation  that  has  no  precedent, 
and  at  the  very  least  we  can  do  one 
thing— we  can  do  what  we  lesirned  to  do 
in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Depression 
when  we  knew  we  were  in  a  battle  with 
what  was  going  on.  We  established  un- 
employment compensation. 

To  continue  in  this  situation  seems 
to  me  more  than  appropriate.  I  wonder 
if  I  can  ask  my  friend  if  he  has  a  mind 
to  offer  the  amendment,  and  we  can  get 
on  with  the  debate? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  might  make  one 
comment,  and  then  I  will  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  talk  with  the 
Senator  about  that. 

As  I  look  at  the  chart  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  why  is  the  economy 
starting  to  grow — certainly  in  the  last 
quarter  of  last  year,  4.8-percent  grrowth 
is  more  than  average — why  is  it  grow- 
ing and  employment  not?  My  good 
friend  from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  indicated  a  lack  of 
knowledge  in  certain  areas.  I  certainly 
admit  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  this 
area.  But  I  will  give  an  opinion,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  without  much  to  back 
it  up,  but  just  a  hunch. 

We  have  made  hiring  people  very  ex- 
pensive. And  we  add  little  burdens  as 


we  go  along.  We  raise  the  Medicare  tax, 
and  we  pass  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act  and  require  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  businesses.  It  may  have 
gotten  to  the  place — I  cannot  prove 
this — where  it  is  cheaper  to  invest  in 
machines  than  to  hire  people.  And  the 
machines  make  us  more  productive. 
You  can  do  more  things  and  become 
more  productive,  depending  upon  the 
costs.  Sometimes  you  can  be  more  pro- 
ductive with  people,  depending  upon 
the  cost. 

The  classic  example  of  using  ma- 
chines is  farming.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  there  were  something  like  one 
in  2  or  7  in  10  in  farming,  involved  in 
feeding  this  country.  Today  it  is  about 
2  in  100.  You  go  to  any  farm  in  the 
country  now— and  I  wager  it  is  the 
most  capital  intensive  business  going. 
The  occupant  of  the  chair  comes  from 
a  Farm  State,  and  he  probably  has  had 
the  same  experience.  Look  at  a  man 
and  woman,  a  husband  and  wife,  run- 
ning a  wheat  ranch,  maybe  getting 
help  from  the  kids  in  the  summer,  if 
the  kids  are  in  school,  and  maybe  one 
hired  person.  The  investment  they 
have  in  combines  and  tractors  and 
equipment  is  staggering  in  comparison 
to  any  other  business.  But  it  is  what 
has  made  American  farming  the  envy 
of  the  world. 

There  is  not  another  country,  no 
matter  what  their  wage  rates,  that  can 
farm  like  we  can,  and  be  as  productive 
3iS  we  can.  I  do  not  care  if  they  are  pay- 
ing the  laborers  5  or  10  cents  an  hour. 
I  just  wonder  if  that  is  not  happening 
to  many  businesses.  We  went  through 
the  1980's,  boom  time,  and  expenses  did 
not  matter.  Hire  everybody  you  want, 
and  do  not  worry  about  the  bottom 
line.  It  is  going  to  be  big  and  you  can 
afford  to  be  fat.  Then  we  started  cut- 
ting back  when  we  hit  the  recession,  as 
all  businesses  do  in  a  recession.  And  a.s 
we  were  coming  out  of  it,  businesses 
may  have  been  a  bit  more  reluctant  to 
go  back  to  the  fat  days  and  hire  a  lot 
of  people,  without  worrying  too  much 
about  the  cost. 

They  have  discovered  that  they  can 
buy  machines  at  a  cheaper  cost  than 
people,  making  them  more  productive 
and  leaving  us  with  this  tremendous 
gap  between  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy, which  is  growing  well,  and  unem- 
ployment. I  do  not  know.  I  postulate 
that  as  a  possibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier, there  was  some  discussion  about 
the  contractionary  effects  that  would 


follow  if  we  were  not  to  adopt  this 
measure,  which  extends  a  program  pro- 
viding extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits, which  expires  this  Saturday 
evening. 

We  have  inquired  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  this  regard  and  they  put 
the  matter  about  as  follows:  Every  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  moneys  expended 
in  the  economy  produce  some  17,000 
jobs;  which  is  if  you  take  a  $5.7  billion 
outlay  which  we  anticipate  between 
now  and  the  expiration  of  this  pro- 
gram— which  effects  do  not  stop  on  Oc- 
tober 2;  it  is  simply  that  additional 
benefits  are  no  longer  available — you 
have  between  85,000  and  95,000  jobs 
which  would  be  lost,  in  addition  to  the 
1.8  million  persons  who  will  have  ex- 
hausted their  regular  benefits  and 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  receive 
extended  benefits. 

There  is  one  provision  in  this  meas- 
ure which  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to,  because  it  is  the  beginning  of  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  refocusing  of  this  whole 
question  of  unemployment  benefits  and 
extended  unemployment  benefits. 

One  of  the  ways  this  past  recession 
has  been  different  is  the  number  of  per- 
sons— and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
talking  about  this — the  number  of  per- 
sons who,  when  they  lost  their  jobs, 
could  reasonably— when  there  was  a 
hiring  season  and  they  were  laid  off— 
could  reasonably  expect  to  return  to 
that  job. 

This  is  a  pattern  we  have  seen  with 
inventory  recessions  in  the  past.  Inven- 
tories built  up.  Plywood  manufacturers 
in  Oregon  would  say:  Well,  we  have 
enough  on  hand  for  awhile.  We  will  lay 
off.  People  would  be  out  of  work  for  a 
period,  but  they  would  expect,  with" 
reason,  to  go  back  to  that  job  and  they 
would. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  employers 
are  very  loyal  to  the  whole  notion  of 
unemployment  compensation.  Employ- 
ers pay  it,  and  they  like  employees  to 
know  that  they  pay  it,  and  to  know 
where  it  came  from,  and  to  keep  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  employer  when  there 
are  cyclical  employment  patterns. 

In  the  past,  on  average,  44  percent  of 
the  persons  who  have  been  laid  off 
could  reasonably  expect — and  would 
say  to  the  U.S.  employment  service 
that  they  did  expect — to  return  to  the 
job  they  had.  And  that  was  a  pattern  of 
inventory  recessions,  as  they  were 
called,  and  was  fairly  stable.  In  this  re- 
cession, however,  only  14  percent  of  un- 
employed workers  expect  to  return  to 
the  job  they  had. 

In  other  words,  the  mill  closed.  It 
just  did  not  slow  down  production  in  a 
cycle  of  inventory  accumulation  and 
inventory  disposal.  That  is  new.  That 
is  the  sort  of  thing  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  talking  about. 

In  this  measure,  we  do  have,  for  the 
first  time,  an  appropriation  for  State 
employment  agencies  to  begin  focusing 
on  those  persons  who  are  not  going  to 


return  to  their  old  jobs  right  away,  and 
not  wait  until  it  becomes  obvious  a 
year  later  that  they  have  not,  and  will 
not  do  so. 

And  there  are  profiles  of  workers  in 
that  situation.  The  most  elemental  ex- 
ample is  there  is  one  plant  in  town  and 
it  closes.  There  is  not  much  point  in 
waiting  around  for  that  plant  to  start 
hiring  again.  It  has  closed. 

Finding  the  profiles  of  persons  who 
will  not  be  returning  to  their  old  work, 
and  beginning  retraining  for  work  that 
will  come  along,  is  clearly  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  And  it  is  in  this 
bill  and  I  hope  it  would  not  go 
unappreciated  or  unnoticed. 

I  see  that  several  Senators  are  on  the 
floor,  and  would  not  presume  to  decide 
who  should  speak  next.  That  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Presiding  Officer. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  intend  to  support 
the  administration's  extension  of  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  need  for  this  leg- 
islation in  my  home  State. 

In  Alaska,  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  we  had  the  highest 
insured  employment  rate  in  the  Nation 
for  every  week  in  January  of  this  year, 
ranging  from  6.8  percent  to  7.4  percent, 
with  a  total  unemployment  rate  of  10.4 
percent. 

Our  uninsured  unemployment  rate 
today  is  approximately  6.5  percent  and 
we  expect  some  8.000  to  10.000  Alaskans 
to  file  under  the  extension  of  benefits 
immediately  when  this  legislation  is 
passed. 

According  to  Alaska's  Department  of 
Labor,  the  unemployment  situation  is 
particularly  difficult  in  several  regions 
of  my  State.  For  example,  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  Borough— which  is  the  area 
of  the  original  oil  strike  in  Alaska- 
had  a  total  unemployment  rate  of  19.9 
percent  in  January  1992.  and  18.6  per- 
cent for  January  1993.  Even  after  sea- 
sonal adjustments  for  the  increased 
employment  during  Kenai  Peninsula's 
busy  summer  fishing  season,  unem- 
ployment still  averaged  14.2  percent  for 
1992.  up  from  12.7  percent  in  1991. 

There  were  high  unemployment  fig- 
ures in  1992  throughout  our  State,  aver- 
aging 17.7  percent  in  the  Eskimo  region 
up  in  the  Northwest  Artie  Borough  and 
approximately  14  percent  in  the  Matsu 
Borough— the  famous  Matanuska  Val- 
ley, the  farming  district  of  our  State— 
the  Borough  of  Haines,  and  in  the 
Skagway-Yakutat-Angoon  area  of 
southeastern  Alaska. 

I  want  to  state  that  while  I  do  sup- 
port the  President's  effort  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  unem- 
ployed, I  am  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  administration's  plan  for 
long-term  economic  vitality  through- 
out our  country,  particularly  my 
SUte. 
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Further  extensions  of  unemployment 
benefits  are  helpful— they  answer  the 
current  problem— but  they  are  not  the 
answer  to  the  chronic  unemployment 
problems,  particularly  in  Alaska. 

Long-term,  sustainable  economic 
growth  will  require  a  comprehensive 
approach  that  provides  some  economic 
stimulus  in  the  near-term,  but  it  does 
require  long-term  solutions.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  of  the  proposals  that  we 
have  read  about  that  will  come  from 
the  administration,  will  provide  nei- 
ther the  stimulus  nor  the  solution,  but 
would  have  a  negative  impact  on  jobs 
creation  in  my  State. 

For  instance,  the  proposed  12.5-per- 
cent royalty  on  hardrock  mining 
would,  we  believe,  eliminate  about  364 
placer  mining  jobs.  In  addition  to  the 
unemployment  problem  that  already 
exists  in  the  miming  industry,  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  mine  in  Alaska  could 
sustain  a  12.5-percent  royalty  on  gross 
revenues. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  and  the  ad- 
ministration consider,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  12.5-percent  roy- 
alty on  the  wellhead  prices  of  oil  and  a 
12.5-percent  royalty  which  amounts  to 
a  tax  on  gross  revenues,  based  upon 
world  prices  of  mineral  products.  I 
think  this  would  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  Alaska's  mining  industry,  to 
put  in  effect  a  12.5-percent  royalty  at 
this  time. 

Already,  even  before  this  has  gone 
into  effect,  one  of  our  larger  mines,  the 
Greens  Creek  Mine,  near  Juneau,  AK, 
announced  that  it  will  close  in  mid- 
April.  The  world  price  for  ores  is  a 
marginal  price  for  operations  in  North 
America.  That  is  why  we  do  not  have, 
and  have  not  had.  a  successful  royalty 
program  in  the  mining  industry  of  this 
country  in  our  history. 

Twice  before  in  our  history,  we  put 
into  effect  a  royalty  on  mineral  pro- 
duction and  our  mining  industry  to- 
tally collapsed  in  both  instances.  It  led 
to  one  of  the  worst  depressions  we  had 
in  this  country,  for  instance. 

Alaska  also  has  the  potential  to  ex- 
perience a  significant  loss  of  jobs  in 
the  timber  industry  of  southeastern 
Alaska.  There  are  some  indications 
that  some  people  want  to  phase  out 
timber  sales  from  the  Tongass  National 
Forest.  That  would  phase  out,  imme- 
diately, some  250  jobs.  The  commu- 
nities of  Sitka  and  Ketchikan  would  be 
isolated  in  many  respects  without  the 
timber  industry.  The  decline  in  the  oil 
industry  in  Alaska  has  had  a  signifi- 
cant impact.  I  think  it  has  an  impact 
throughout  the  country,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  The  oil  industry  has  lost  about 
400,000  jobs  nationwide,  more  than  any 
other  industry  to  date. 

In  Alaska,  oil  industry  layoffs  helped 
drive  up  the  State's  unemployment 
rate  in  January— by  more  than  29,000 
Alaskan  jobless  related  to  that  indus- 
try, is  my  information.  It  seems  if  this 
trend  continues,  we  will  be  in  real  dif- 
ficulty in  Alaska. 


The  throughput  in  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line, now,  has  declined  20  percent  from 
where  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  We  supply  25  percent  of  the 
domestic-produced  oil,  and  my  message 
to  the  Senate  is  that  has  declined  20 
percent  since  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  It 
will  decline,  we  are  told,  to  the  extent 
that  in  2009  we  will  only  have  365,000 
barrels  a  day  coming  through  that 
pipeline,  which  at  one  time,  carried  2.2 
million  barrels  a  day.  All  of  the  oil  is 
destined  to  the  Continental  United 
States. 

We  do  need  to  open  new  areas  for  ex- 
ploration and  development  in  Alaska, 
and  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
Wildlife  Refuge  is  one  of  the  answers  to 
that  need.  If  we  are  concerned  about 
job  creation,  opening  ANWR.  as  we  call 
it,  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
will  strengthen  our  total  national 
economy. 

According  to  a  Wharton  econometric 
study,  the  opening  of  just  this  small 
portion  of  the  coastal  plain,  which  is 
about  1.5  million  acres  in  total,  would 
use  only  about  20,000  acres  of  that,  if 
there  is  a  discovery  there.  But  the 
opening  of  ANWR  alone  would  create 
an  estimated  735,000  jobs.  That  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  stimulus  pack- 
age that  is  coming  from  the  adminis- 
tration, with  a  $30  billion  economic 
stimulus  plan.  ANWR  would  bring  in 
$50  billion  in  income  between  now  and 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

We  believe  we  could  actually  gen- 
erate revenue  for  the  Federal  Treasury 
through  lease  sales,  bonus  bids,  and 
royalty  payments,  from  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas.  And  the  increase 
to  our  gross  national  product  of  some 
$50  billion  in  this  period  would  allevi- 
ate many  of  the  strains  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Congress  are  trying  to  deal 
with. 

I  urge  the  Senate,  not  only  to  ap- 
prove this  plan  to  deal  with  unemploy- 
ment problems  now.  but  to  think  about 
long-term  job  creation  and,  in  doing  so. 
I  tell  the  Senate  that  the  development 
of  the  coastal  plain  in  Alaska  has  the 
potential  to  be  the  largest  construction 
project  in  the  United  States  for  the 
balance  of  this  century. 

All  we  need  is  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress to  go  forward  with  that  right  to 
explore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  to 
leave  the  floor,  may  I  thank  him  for 
his  expression  of  support  for  this  meas- 
ure, and  his  insistence  that  it  be  fol- 
lowed by  much  larger  consideration  of 
investment  and  growth  in  this  econ- 
omy? Alaska  is  stricken  by  unemploy- 
ment right  now.  A  recovery  that  has 
produced  no  jobs  is  no  recovery  for  the 
jobless.  And  that  is  why  we  have  until 
Saturday  night  to  act— for  the  pro- 
gram. Let  us  hope  we  have  this  done  by 
noonday  tomorrow. 
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I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  just 
joined  our  Republican  caucus  for  lunch, 
as  the  Senator  knows.  I  find  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  publicly,  I  like  this  man. 
He  is  an  easy  man  to  work  with.  And 
what  he  says  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

But  then  I  see  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions, and  I  think  about  where  I  come 
fi-om.  The  effects  on  the  timber  indus- 
try, on  the  mining  industry,  on  the  oil 
and  gas  industry,  are  devastating.  I 
have  not  even  mentioned  the  Btu  tax 
and  its  impact  on  oil.  and  those  of  us 
who  depend  on  oil.  and  have  no  other 
source  of  fuel  available. 

I  hope  we  can  find  a  way  to  work 
with  this  administration.  I  would  like 
to  start  off  on  the  right  foot.  That  is 
why  I  came  out  here  to  say  I  support 
this  bill  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
deeing  it  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  may  I  thank  my  colleague  for  a 
very  forthcoming  and  reassuring  state- 
ment. 

I  see  my  distinguished  colleague.  I 
spent  the  morning  invoking  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, which  is  the  source  of  our  data 
in  these  matters,  and  the  particularly 
disturbing  data  of  this  present  situa- 
tion. I  have  repeatedly  invoked  Sen- 
ator Sarbanes'  statement  before  our 
Finance  Committee  that  not  to  enact 
this  measure  would  be  contractionary, 
in  the  setting  of  a  recovery  that  is  al- 
most jobless,  and  could  put  even  that 
in  jeopardy.  I  look  forward  to  his  re- 
nmrks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Feinstein).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes]. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Madam  President.  I 
appreciate  the  very  generous  com- 
ments of  the  able  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  the 
really  fine  work  he  has  done  on  this 
legislation,  moving  it  very  quickly  out 
of  his  committee.  As  he  has  noted  here 
on  the  floor,  we  face,  in  effect,  for  the 
people  who  will  be  affected,  a  crisis, 
unless  we  enact  this  legislation.  We 
need  to  do  it  within  the  next  few  days, 
and  send  it  to  the  President  so  he  can 
sign  it  and  place  it  into  law. 

Madam  President,  here  is  the  prob- 
lem. In  every  recession  since  the  1950's, 
the  Congress  has  provided  extended 
benefits  to  workers  who  exhaust  their 
regular  State  unemployment  insurance 
benefits.  The  regular  program  is  26 
weeks. 

If  you  get  a  brief  turndown,  within  26 
weeks,  which  is  approximately  6 
months,  you  may  start  moving  back  up 
again,  and  the  labor  market  improves. 
That  does  not  usually  happen  that 
quickly  in  any  recession  of  any  con- 


sequence. And.  therefore,  the  Congress 
has,  over  the  years,  extended  the  time 
period  because,  even  in  the  best  of 
times,  many  hardworking  Americans 
cannot  find  work  before  they  exhaust 
the  standard  26  weeks  of  benefits.  In 
fact,  the  chances  of  finding  a  job  in  26 
weeks  fall  sharply  in  recessions. 

So  the  Government  comes  in  to  help 
out,  the  Federal  Government,  to  ex- 
tend the  time  period.  This  performs  a 
number  of  important  functions.  First 
of  all,  it  has  a  very  pressing  human  di- 
mension to  it.  You  are  talking  about 
working  people. 

By  definition,  you  cannot  draw  un- 
employment insurance  unless  you  have 
a  work  record.  So  now  we  are  talking 
about  working  Americans  who  then 
find  themselves  out  of  a  job  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  They  are  confronted 
with  mortgage  payments  on  their 
homes,  with  placing  food  on  the  table, 
making  car  payments — all  the  other 
bills  that  are  associated  with  normal 
living.  And  of  course  they  lose  their 
job.  They  are  searching  for  another  job. 
By  definition,  they  cannot  find  it  if 
they  are  still  able  to  draw  on  the  un- 
employment insurance  benefit  system. 
It  can  mean  absolute  disaster  for  the 
family. 

It  is  difficult  enough  for  most  fami- 
lies even  if  they  can  draw  the  unem- 
ployment insurance,  because  it  is  only 
a  fraction  of  what  they  were  making 
while  they  were  working. 

At  least  it  is  enough  to  help  tide 
them  through  this  difficult  period.  But 
if  the  benefit  period  has  been  exhausted 
and  people  find  themselves  no  longer 
with  this  income  support,  they  can  be 
in  a  very  dire  situation. 

In  addition,  extending  the  program 
has  an  overall,  what  we  call,  macro- 
economic  impact;  in  other  words,  an 
overall  impact  on  the  broad  function- 
ing of  the  economy.  In  effect,  failure  to 
extend  this  program  would  have  a 
contractionary  effect  on  our  economy. 
At  the  very  moment  we  want  to  give 
the  economy  a  lift,  get  it  moving  for- 
ward when  we  have  had  some  figures 
that  looked  encouraging,  if  in  effect  we 
drop  all  these  people  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, then  that  demand  contracts  and 
shrinks  and  you  have  given  a  down- 
ward push  to  the  economy.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  this  recession 
recovery  period,  and  I  want  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  explain  why. 

Unfortuantely,  in  this  recession,  we 
have  encountered  something  we  have 
not  experienced  before  in  the  post 
World  War  II  period.  In  most  reces- 
sions, you  go  down,  you  lose  jobs,  you 
bottom  out  and  then  you  come  back  up 
again  with  a  strong  recovery,  good 
growth,  you  recover  jobs,  people  go 
back  to  work  within  a  matter  of 
months,  usually  less  than  a  year  from 
the  bottom  of  the  recession,  and  you 
have  recovered  all  the  jobs  that  have 
been  lost  and  even  more  so.  That  has 
not  happened  in  this  recession.  I  want 
to  just  use  this  chart  to  demonstrate. 


This  compares  job  recovery  in  this 
recession  with  the  average  of  seven 
previous  recessions  in  the  post  World 
War  II  period.  This  shows  the  bottom 
of  the  recession.  So,  in  other  words, 
when  you  start  losing  jobs,  you  come 
down  like  this.  You  see  that  this  reces- 
sion roughly  parallels  the  average  of 
what  was  occurring  in  previous  reces- 
sions. In  other  words,  the  downturn 
proceeded  roughly  parallel  to  what  we 
experienced  in  other  postwar  reces- 
sions. The  difference  is  that  the  upturn 
has  not  paralleled  previous  recoveries. 
In  previous  recoveries,  we  had  this  sort 
of  path;  in  other  words,  a  line  moving 
up  like  this.  We  have  not  yet  in  fjict  re- 
covered all  the  jobs  that  have  been  lost 
in  this  recession.  So  the  recovery  has 
not  gained  the  strength  to  bring  the 
jobs  back.  And  now  we  are  22  months 
out  from  the  end  of  the  downturn. 

What  this  means  is  that  workers  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  are  now  out  in  a 
job  market  looking  for  work  with  an 
unemployment  rate  higher  than  it  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  recession.  I  want 
to  repeat  that.  The  unemployment  rate 
today,  some  22  months  after  the  bot- 
tom of  the  recession,  is  higher  than  it 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  recession.  We 
have  never  experienced  a  time  in  the 
entire  postwar  period  in  which  the  un- 
employment rate  this  many  months 
after  the  bottom  of  the  downturn  was 
still  higher  than  the  unemployment 
rate  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  down- 
turn. 

Of  course,  in  some  States,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  has  not  reflected  the  na- 
tional figure,  but  even  the  national  fig- 
ure is  higher  today  than  it  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  recession.  So  people  are 
out  looking  for  jobs  in  a  job  market 
which  is  tougher  now,  as  defined  by  the 
unemployment  rate,  than  it  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  recession.  In  effect,  labor 
market  conditions  today  still  look 
more  like  those  of  a  recession  than 
those  typical  of  a  22-month-old  recov- 
ery, expecially  for  the  types  of  workers 
eligible  for  extended  benefits:  those  un- 
employed long-term  after  losing  their 
jobs.  The  job  market  has  never  been  so 
bleak  this  long  after  a  recession.  In  my 
view,  this  alone  justifies  the  declara- 
tion of  this  legislation  as  an  emergency 
under  the  1990  Budget  Act. 

Typically,  as  I  indicated,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  falls  steadily  soon  after 
a  recession  ends.  Yet  Januarys  unem- 
ployment rate  of  7.1  percent  stood 
higher  than  the  6.8  percent  at  the  end 
of  the  recession.  Never  before — let  me 
repeat  this — never  before  has  the  un- 
employment rate  been  higher  22 
months  into  a  recovery  than  when  the 
recovery  began.  Even  more  to  the 
point,  the  number  of  workers  unem- 
ployed longer  than  26  weeks,  which  is 
the  length  of  most  of  the  regular  State 
programs,  has  more  than  doubled  since 
the  end  of  the  recession,  not  the  begin- 
ning, again  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
pattern  of  typical  recoveries. 
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As  of  January,  almost  2  million 
workers  have  been  unemployed  longer 
than  26  weeks,  up  from  600,000  when  the 
recession  began  and  900,000  when  the 
recession  ended.  In  other  words,  when 
we  started  getting  some  growth  again, 
the  recession  ended  and  we  had  900.000 
long-term  unemployed  workers  more 
than  26  weeks.  Now  it  is  almost  2  mil- 
lion. So  it  in  fact  has  doubled  during  a 
supposedly  recovery  period,  again  dem- 
onstrating the  fact  that  this  recovery 
has  not  brought  job  growth  anywhere 
near  comparable  to  what  we  experi- 
enced during  previous  recessions. 

A  further  complicating  factor. 
Madam  President,  is  that  an  increas- 
ingly large  percentage  of  the  workers 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  this  reces- 
sion have  been  permanently  separated 
from  their  jobs  rather  than  tempo- 
rarily laid  off.  There  has  been  a  very 
marked  shift  in  those  two  categories. 
That  is  very  important  because  in  pre- 
vious recessions,  you  would  have  a  sit- 
uation in  which  a  worker  would  lose 
his  job  but  they  were  in  effect  told 
they  are  being  laid  off  temporarily  and 
if  and  when  economic  conditions  pick 
back  up  again,  we  will  be  able  to  call 
you  back  in  and  put  you  back  to  work. 
So  the  worker  then  had  to  say,  "How 
can  I  make  it  through  this  period?  I 
can  use  the  unemployment  insurance 
system,"  which  was  actually  con- 
structed for  that  very  purpose.  This  is 
why  the  system  was  put  into  effect. 
This  is  why  employers  pay  into  the 
system  in  order  to  build  the  trust  fund 
up  in  times  of  low  unemployment  to  be 
used  in  times  of  high  unemployment. 

But  in  this  recession,  unfortunately, 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  workers 
are  being  told  you  are  being  perma- 
nently separated.  In  other  words,  even 
if  economic  conditions  pick  up,  there  is 
not  a  job  for  you.  This  is  the  so-called 
downsizing  that  is  taking  place.  So  the 
more  long-term  unemployed  and  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  long-term  un- 
employed have  found  themselves  per- 
manently terminated  from  their  jobs 
rather  than  in  a  temporary  layoff. 

I  very  strongly  support  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential 
in  order  to  address  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  Some  say, 
well,  the  economy  is  recovering  and 
they  point  to  a  growth  figure  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1992  which  is  the  highest 
we  have  had  in  some  time.  I  simply 
want  to  make  this  point:  None  of  the 
forecasters  are  anticipating  a  com- 
parable figure  in  this  period.  Second,  if 
we  analyze  the  factors  that  gave  us 
that  figiire  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1992,  it  depended  heavily  on  three  dubi- 
ous pillars,  as  far  as  sustaining  that 
kind  of  growth  is  concerned:  One  is  a 
spurt  in  consumer  spending  which  was 
based  in  large  part  on  reduced  saving: 
in  other  words,  there  was  a  spurt  in 
consumer  spending  but  much  of  it 
came  out  of  their  savings,  not  out  of 
increased  incomes.  Second,  a  spurt  in 
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exports  helped  fourth  quarter  growth. 
As  we  look  around  the  world,  we  see 
our  major  trading  partners  are  sinking 
into  recession  which  of  course  means 
demand  for  goods  by  those  economies 
will  diminish.  Third,  the  third  quarter 
had  a  faster  inventory  buildup,  but 
that  cannot  be  sustained  if  consumer 
and  export  demand  taper  off. 

Now,  there  are  other  indicators  that 
are  not  that  encouraging.  Consumer 
confidence  has  dropped:  the  purchasing 
managers  survey  has  dropped:  con- 
struction activity  has  slowed. 

All  in  all,  what  this  sa.vs  is  we  are 
not  out  of  the  woods  yet.  We  still  have 
a  problem  in  terms  of  economic  recov- 
ery. We  clearly  have  a  problem  in 
terms  of  jobs  restoration.  It  is  abso- 
lutely imperative,  in  my  judgment, 
that  we  enact  this  legislation  before 
us,  both  to  help  prevent  the  economy 
from,  in  effect,  suffering  a  fiscal  con- 
traction—the economy  actually  needs 
to  be  boosted,  not  to  be  contracted — 
and  second,  to  avoid  a  tremendous  de- 
gree of  human  suffering  as  people  find 
themselves  running  out  to  the  end  of 
the  period  for  their  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  still  not  able  to  find  a 
job,  still  confronted  with  meeting  gro- 
cery bills  and  mortgage  payments,  and 
car  payments,  all  the  other  aspects  of 
holding  together  and  sustaining  their 
household. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  very  much 
hope  that  in  short  order  we  will  be  able 
to  enact  this  legislation,  send  it  to  the 
President  for  his  speedy  signature,  and 
have  this  program  on  the  books  in 
order  to  help  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

Madam  President,  I  close  again  by 
thanking  the  very  able  chairman  for 
the  Finance  Committee  for  his  very 
strong  leadership  on  this  issue.  In  fact. 
2  years  ago  when  this  issue  was  before 
us,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee— he  was  actually  then  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee — seized 
this  issue  at  the  time  and  understood 
fully  its  implications,  both  in  terms  of 
the  human  need  and  the  economic  need 
for  this  measure,  and  moved  it 
through.  I  salute  him  for  doing  so 
again. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate majority  leader. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  2  hours  for  debate  this  afternoon 
equally  divided  in  the  usual  form  on 
Senator  Packwood's  pay-as-you-go-in- 
1993  second-degree  amendment  to  the 
pending  committee  amendment;  that 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  S. 
382  on  Wednesday.  March  3,  at  9:30  a.m.; 
that  there  then  be  1  hour  equally  di- 
vided in  the  usual  form  for  debate  on 
Senator  Packwood's  perfecting  amend- 
ment; that  a  vote  on  or  in  relation  to 
Senator  Packwood's  amendment  occur 


without  any  intervening  action  or 
debate  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 
March  3. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  on  this  bill  and  one 
other  statement.  I  wonder,  before  we 
start  the  debate  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  if  I  could 
have  10  or  15  minutes,  part  on  this  bill 
and  p£irt  on  another  subject  matter.  I 
would  like  to  get  that  in  if  I  could. 

Mr.   MOYNIHAN.   Madam   President, 
may  I  say  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  for  that  amount  of  time 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  going  to  use  up  the 
2  hours   this   afternoon   from   what   I 
sense  and  there  will  be  ample  time  any- 
way. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  There  being  no  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President 
and  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  their  cooperation.  I  have 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  member,  and  based 
upon  those  conversations  I  can  now 
state  there  will  be  no  rollcall  vote 
today:  that  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  we  will  conduct  the  debate  on  Sen- 
ator Packwood's  amendment.  A  vote 
on  or  in  relation  to  that  amendment 
will  occur  at  10:30  tomorrow  morning. 
Senators  should  be  aware  of  that.  We 
are  under  the  rules  of  procedure  which 
I  earlier  propounded.  That  will  be  at 
the  maximum  a  20-minute  vote.  So 
Senators  should  be  prepared  to  be  here 
at  10:30  for  that  vote  on  or  in  relation 
to  the  Packwood  amendment. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  under- 
lying amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President, 
may  I  inquire,  has  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  been  offered 
yet? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  No.  it  has  not 
been  offered.  On  the  committee  amend- 
ment I  am  asking. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
of  the  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Now  I  would  resub- 
mit my  request. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  66 

(Purpose:  To  pay  for  the  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  through  the  enactment 
of  savings  to  streamline  government  and 
enhance  management  efficiency) 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President,  I 

send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 

for  himself.   Mr.  Dole.   Mr.   Domenici,   Mr. 

NiCKLES.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 

Simpson,  and  Mr.  Durenberger.  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  66. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

After  the  word  "Secretary"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

deems  appropriate,  and  the  procedures  for 
such  profiling  systems  shall  include  the  ef- 
fective utilization  of  automated  data  proc- 
essing. 

"SEC.    .  PAY-AS-YOU-GO  PROVISIONa 

"(a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1993  appropriations  acts  and  available  budget 
authority  under  previous  appropriations 
acts.  S3,320,000,000  are  rescinded  as  provided 
In  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

"(b)  The  Director  of  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  make  uniform  percentage 
reductions  in  budget  authority  in  Federal 
agency  administrative  expenses,  except  that 
no  reductions  shall  be  made  in  current  rates 
of  pay  under  current  law. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Fed- 
eral agency  administrative  expenses  are  de- 
fined as  object  classes  10  (excluding  classes 
12.1.  12.2.  and  13.0).  20  (excluding  object  class 
23.1).  and  30. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  budgetary  resources  are 
not  provided  in  appropriations  acts,  the  Di- 
rector shall  make  the  same  uniform  percent- 
age reduction  as  required  in  subsection  (b)  in 
Federal  administrative  expenses  as  deter- 
mined in  section  256(h)  of  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1965. 

"(e)  J2.5  billion  in  unemployment  benefits, 
estimated  to  be  obligated  after  October  1. 
1993.  shall  be  withheld  from  obligation  until 
such  time  as  offsets  are  adopted". 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  add  Senator  Murkowski  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Arizona.  I  have  about 
a  5-minute  statement  I  will  make  and  I 
will  be  done.  I  am  not  sure  anybody 
else  is  going  to  speak. 

Madam  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Packwood-Dole-Domenici-Gramm 
and  now  Murkowski  amendment,  and 
Senator  Nickles  is  also  a  cosponsor. 
which  pays  for  the  extension  of  the  un- 
employment benefits.  Our  amendment 


simply  cuts  overhead  and  administra- 
tive expenses  from  the  various  Federal 
agencies  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  extend- 
ing the  unemployment  benefits. 

Cutting  administrative  and  overhead 
expenses  is  one  of  the  spending  cuts 
that  President  Clinton  proposed  in  his 
deficit  reduction  package.  Overhead 
items  such  as  travel,  consulting,  and 
personnel  would  be  reduced  by  0.5  per- 
cent across  the  board.  This  across-the- 
board  reduction  would  yield  a  savings 
of  $3.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1993.  which 
pays  for  extending  unemployment  com- 
pensation this  year. 

In  the  scheme  of  a  $1.5  trillion  budg- 
et, the  cost  of  extending  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  which  is  $5.6  billion  over 
2  years,  may  not  seem  like  much. 

However,  it  is  important  that  we  pay 
for  extending  these  benefits.  We  should 
not  only  look  for  ways  to  reduce  the 
deficit  but  keeping  the  deficit  from  in- 
creasing should  be  one  of  our  top  prior- 
ities. Paying  for  the  extension  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
or  any  other  new  program  is  essential 
to  at  least  limit  the  growth  of  the  defi- 
cit. Implementing  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's spending  reduction  proposals  is 
one  way  that  we  can  offset  the  cost  of 
extending  these  unemployment  bene- 
fits and.  Madam  President,  adoption  of 
this  ajTiendment  demonstrates  the  Sen- 
ate's commitment  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. I  therefore  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
before  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
speaks,  may  I  simply  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  proposed  a  very 
moderate  and  sensible  measure.  I  want 
to  say  to  him  that  when  that  measure 
comes  before  the  Senate  as  part  of  the 
budget  resolution  and  as  part  of  the 
reconciliation,  this  Senator  will  vote 
for  it.  I  am  for  it.  But  I  simply  have  to 
say,  regrettably,  not  on  this  measure  if 
it  has  to  become  law  by  Saturday 
evening. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend,  I  wanted  to  simply  give  him  the 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  vote  for  it  sooner 
than  later  and  enjoy  it  now. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  whole  principle 
on  which  capitalism  has  developed  in 
this  gorgeous  society  of  ours  is  the 
delay  of  gratification. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
Simpson  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  for  his  leader- 
ship in  getting  this  effort  before  us  in 
such  an  early,  concise  way  and  the  ur- 
gency that  he  has  placed  on  it. 

Madam  President,  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  legislation  before  us  which 
would  fund  unemployment  compensa- 


tion through  October  of  this  year.  I 
will  vote  against  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  not  because 
there  may  not  be  merit  to  attempting 
to  reduce  administrative  costs.  We 
know  that  is  going  to  happen.  We  have 
already  seen  the  President  offer  that. 
We  have  seen  other  Senators  offer 
amendments  and  legislation,  including 
this  Senator,  to  reduce  the  administra- 
tive expenses  in  dining  rooms,  golf 
courses,  in  health  care  facilities  that 
the  Government  pays  for,  and  the  use 
of  automobiles  and  other  administra- 
tive expenses. 

So  we  are  going  to  get  those  kind  of 
cuts? 

I  think  one  argument  that  troubles 
me,  or  one  thing  that  bothers  me  about 
such  a  cut  is  that,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly,  if  we  did  adopt  this,  it  really 
does  not  find  its  way  into  the  trust 
fund  that  funds  the  unemployment 
compensation. 

So  we  are  not  doing  anything  so  fi- 
nancially responsible  to  place  money 
into  this  fund.  What  we  are  doing  here 
with  the  underlying  legislation  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  offered 
is  we  are  funding  on  an  emergency 
basis  under  the  1990  agreement  to  the 
continuation  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  funds.  It  is  a  must,  not  a 
maybe,  a  must. 

Yes,  it  is  difficult  to  stand  up  today 
and  say  let  us  spend  some  more  money. 
But  we  are  in  a  recovery.  We  have  lit- 
tle or  no  choice  but  to  continue  the 
hopeful  recovery  that  we  are  in,  barely. 
I  might  say.  In  my  State,  some  would 
wonder  that  I  might  even  say  we  are  in 
a  recovery  with  7.7  percent  unemploy- 
ment, with  massive  floods  destroying 
all  kinds  of  crops,  putting  people  out  of 
work.  It  is  difficult  to  tout  a  recovery 
in  the  sense  of  what  we  have  seen  in 
the  past. 

So  to  me  this  is  a  must  legislation.  It 
is  something  that  is  part  of  the  admin- 
istration's and  President  Clinton's  ef- 
forts to  see  that  we  move  ahead  to 
keep  this  economy  going.  I  intend  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia would  like  to  speak  to  this  matter. 
If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  he  does  not  mind  if  we  do 
not  alternate,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  such 
time  as  she  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  President  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Madam  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  very  important  extension  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  which  is  due  to 
expire  Saturday  for  many  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  State  benefits.  I 
want  to  make  a  point  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  I  have  no  problem 
with  the  cuts  that  he  outlines,  that  he 
suggests. 


And  I  would  vote  even  to  go  further 
than  those  cuts,  and  as  he  knows,  I  be- 
lieve the  President  in  his  package  will 
cover  many  of  those  cuts:  but  I  need  to 
make  the  point  that  if  we  load  this  bill 
down  with  these  kinds  of  amendments, 
we  run  the  risk  of  not  seeing  this  bill 
pass  into  law  in  a  very  timely  fashion. 

Madam  President,  this  is  an  emer- 
gency that  we  face.  This  is  an  emer- 
gency. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
tack  on  amendments.  It  would  make 
this  bill  different  than  the  House  ver- 
sion. We  know  that  we  are  going  to  see 
these  cuts  come  along.  I  think  we 
should  give  our  President  a  chance  to 
get  this  first  part  of  his  stimulus  pack- 
age through. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  pointed  out  to  me  and  oth- 
ers that  a  very  different  thing  is  hap- 
pening in  this  recession.  In  most  recov- 
eries, we  see  jobs  coming  back  and  we 
know  that  when  people  get  laid  off, 
they  have  a  pretty  good  chance  of 
being  rehired,  and  in  past  recessions,  as 
we  can  show  you  on  this  chart  as  soon 
as  it  is  up.  we  have  seen  that  about  44 
percent  of  those  who  were  laid  off,  had 
a  good  chance  of  getting  back  their  job. 
And  now  we  see  that  only  14  percent 
have  a  chance  of  getting  back  their  job. 

So  we  are  in  a  different  kind  of  reces- 
sion, or  I  should  say  recovery,  than  we 
have  ever  seen  before.  Yes.  our  compa- 
nies are  streamlining.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, yes,  they  are;  they  are  taking 
moves  to  make  them  more  competi- 
tive, but  we  are  still  in  a  jobs  reces- 
sion. So  I  believe  that  while  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  identified  some 
important  parts  of  the  budget  that  we 
can  certainly  cut.  and  we  will  cut,  I 
think  we  need  to  concentrate  on  what 
is  before  us  today:  and  we  have  to  leave 
it  pure,  clear,  and  simple  with  a  very 
straightforward  message,  and  you  and  I 
know  the  suffering  going  on  in  our 
home  State,  Madam  President,  that  we 
are  going  to  move  on  this  and  keep  our 
eye  on  the  people  who  need  our  help. 
We  should  reject  all  of  these  amend- 
ments, because  we  in  fact  will  have  a 
chance  to  deal  with  this  cost  cutting 
very,  very  soon. 

Let  me  paint  the  picture  of  Califor- 
nia. We  have  1.4  million  workers  out  of 
work  in  California,  and  the  State  legis- 
lative analyst  says  we  are  going  to  see 
another  120  jobs  lost  in  the  private  sec- 
tor this  year  in  California.  In  Los  An- 
geles alone,  last  month,  there  were 
462.000  job  seekers,  an  increase  of 
25,000.  California's  jobless  rate,  in  Jan- 
uary, was  9.5  percentr-the  sixth 
straight  month  that  the  rate  surpassed 
9  percent. 

So  we  can  talk  about  recovery,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  some  of  the  in- 
dicators are  turning  up.  It  is  good  news 
that  they  are.  But  we  cannot  simply 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
who  are  not  there  are  in  trouble,  in 
deep  trouble,  and  we  should  act  very 
quickly  and  forcefully,  as  soon  as  we 


can,    to    pass    this    very    importance 
measure. 

Just  to  give  you  an  indication  of 
those  who  have  given  up,  508.000  fewer 
jobless  Americans  even  sought  jobs  in 
January.  Madam  President.  They  have 
given  up. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  average  eco- 
nomic rebound  suided  226,000  jobs  a 
month.  However,  the  current  recovery 
has  produced  a  tiny  23,000  jobs  month- 
ly. I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon, in  striving  to  answer  why  this 
happened,  put  forth  the  notion  that 
maybe  businesses  would  prefer  to  re- 
place the  workers  with  machinery,  and 
I  am  sure  that  is  true.  There  are  other 
reasons.  We  are  going  from  a  defense- 
based  economy  to  a  civilian-based 
economy.  We  are  in  a  transition,  and  it 
is  very  painful.  I  think,  in  the  long  run, 
we  are  going  to  be  even  stronger  eco- 
nomically than  we  ever  were  before, 
but  we  are  in  a  transition  time.  And 
this  bill  before  us  is  crucial  to  soften 
the  blow,  the  human  costs  of  this  tran- 
sition. 

Madam  President,  I  have  received  a 
number  of  calls  and  letters,  as  I  know 
we  all  have,  from  people  who  are  suffer- 
ing. Yesterday,  a  laid-off  aerospace 
worker  called  my  office  pleading  for 
help.  He  has  been  out  of  work  28 
months.  He  has  exhausted  his  $30,000  of 
life  savings.  That  is  a  pretty  good  hefty 
amount  of  savings— $30,000.  Without 
the  jobless  benefits,  he  has  already 
maxed  out  on  his  credit  cards.  He  says: 
"I  am  ready  to  be  evicted,  it  is  a  disas- 
ter." He  says;  "It  is  hurting  us,  "  and 
that  is  why  there  are  so  many  houses 
going  on  auction  and  what  happens 
then,  as  we  know,  the  real  estate  mar- 
ket gets  depressed,  we  get  more  and 
more  into  the  cycle,  and  it  is  hurting 
California,  hurting  other  States,  and 
we  know  that  we  will  never  have  a  re- 
covery worth  its  name,  unless  Califor- 
nia comes  on  board.  It  represents  so 
much  of  this  Nation's  productivity. 

Another  laid-off  aerospace  worker 
wrote  to  me  of  his  despair.  He  has  con- 
tacted hundreds  of  employers  and  agen- 
cies looking  for  work.  And  this  Presi- 
dent holds  out  hope  for  these  people. 
He  is  looking  at  this  transition,  and  he 
has  $1.7  billion  he  wants  to  see  released 
from  last  year's  funding,  so  there  is 
hope  for  people,  but  they  need  to  hold 
on.  They  need  to  hold  on.  And  that  is 
what  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  is 
talking  about  in  this  bill.  How  are 
these  people  going  to  hold  on  if  we  do 
not  pass  this  bill  and  pass  it  soon. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  what  this  work- 
er said.  He  described  himself  in  the 
third  person  and  he  said:  "The  last  of 
his  retirement  funds  expired,  and  the 
State  aid  program  ran  out,  he  finds  no- 
where to  turn  and  perhaps  worse,  no 
sign  of  hope.  His  only  current  entitle- 
ment is  food  stamps.  $111  a  month  for 
the  purchase  of  food  items  only,  no 
toothpaste,  no  toilet  paper,  no  stamps. 


no  gas."  In  his  despair,  this  gentleman 
writes:  "John  wonders  what  there  is 
elsewhere  in  the  universe,  what  must 
life  be  like  for  those  who  are  less  fortu- 
nate than  he  is."  He  is  worried  about 
people  who  are  less  fortunate. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  we  should  come  together 
on  this.  We  should  not  have  amend- 
ments that  maybe  take  shots  and  make 
some  people  look  good,  or  divert  the 
discussion.  We  all  know  that  these  cuts 
are  coming,  and  more.  We  know  that 
President  Clinton  has  invited  us  to  list 
these  cuts.  I  am  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. We  are  going  to  be  coming  up 
with  some  more  recommendations  and 
some  more  cuts. 

But  right  now  we  should  treat  this 
bill  with  the  dignity  it  deserves,  the 
dignity  of  so  many  workers  who  are 
looking  toward  us  today  not  for  us  to 
get  into  an  argument.  Republicans  ver- 
sus Democrats,  but  looking  to  us  to 
break  the  gridlock,  and  I  think  we  can 
do  that  today. 

I  thank  very  much  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Senator  MoY- 
NiHAN,  of  New  York,  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me,  and  I  thank  you.  Madam 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MO"irNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
before  the  Senator  leaves  the  floor, 
may  I  express  my  deep  appreciation. 
We  have  heard  the  numbers  laid  out. 
We  have  heard  the  facts,  the  budgetary 
details.  But  the  heart  of  the  issue  came 
forward  in  those  remarks.  They  were 
beautifully  stated  with  the  compassion 
that  the  issue  requires. 

We  talk  about  the  lives  of  people  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  find- 
ing themselves  in  a  baffled  and  increas- 
ingly desperate  condition. 

Earlier  today  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  mentioned  that  the 
number  of  persons  unemployed  in  Cali- 
fornia today  would  equal  the  number  in 
13  other  States.  It  is  no  fault  of  any  in- 
dividual that  an  aerospace  firm  closes 
down.  California's  unemployment  rate 
at  9.8  percent  is  the  second  highest  in 
the  Nation,  a  level  that  we  would  have 
thought  a  depression  level.  Madam 
President. 

If  I  could  say  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  remarked  earlier  that  in  1964 
in  the  Kennedy  administration  the 
then-Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  sent 
around  a  draft  of  the  economic  report 
in  which  President  Johnson  was  going 
to  propose  that  we  set  out  for  ourselves 
an  unemployment  rate,  a  goal  of  4  per- 
cent, and  there  was  turmoil.  What?  We 
would  accept  4  percent  unemployment 
as  acceptable?  Nonsense.  It  came  out 
as  an  interim  goal.  We  have  2M!  times 
that  in  California  today,  and  it  is  as  if 
nothing  was  amiss. 

Much  is  amiss.  And  at  the  very  least 
we  must  act  by  midnight,  which  means 
we  must  act  by  noon  tomorrow.  I  think 
we  will. 
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I  particularly  want  to  express  appre- 
ciation for  the  Senator's  appeal  across 
the  aisle.  There  is  obviously  no  rancor 
here.  We  are  trying  to  do  the  right 
thing.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  spoke 
in  terms  of  his  State,  very  much  as  the 
Senator  from  California  spoke  of  hers. 
I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

Again  congratulations,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President, 
first  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add 
Senator  Durenberger  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President.  I 
am  kind  of  tickled  with  the  expression 
my  good  friend  from  California  used 
about  loading  this  bill  down  with 
amendments.  I  do  not  know  of  many 
amendments.  This  is  one,  there  may  be 
others.  However,  we  have  no  intention 
of  loading  this  bill  down.  If  the  Presi- 
dent would  say  I  am  willing  to  pay  for 
it,  this  amendment  is  not  going  to 
delay  this  bill  one  bit.  I  did  not  see 
anything  wrong  with  saying  if  we  are 
going  to  have  additional  spending  we 
should  pay  for  it.  I  know  the  argument 
that  is  made.  This  is  a  stimulus.  This 
bill  will  eventually  pay  for  itself,  be- 
cause it  makes  the  economy  bubble 
around  faster.  That  is  the  argument 
used  by  everybody  who  wants  to  spend 
money  and  does  not  want  to  pay  for  it 
now.  If  we  spend  more  money  for  edu- 
cation now,  people  will  graduate  from 
college  instead  of  only  high  school  and 
graduate  from  high  school  instead  of 
not  graduating.  They  will  make  more 
money.  Statistics  show  if  they  have  a 
high  degree  of  learning  they  will  pay 
more  in  taxes. 

It  has  not  turned  out  to  be  true  fol- 
lowing that  theory  for  years  and  all  we 
are  doing  is  running  up  the  deficit. 

I  plead  with  the  Senator  to  say  how 
we  are  loading  it  down  with  amend- 
ments, because  we  want  to  pay  for  it 
with  one  amendment  and  it  is  a  meth- 
od of  paying  for  it  that  the  President 
has  said  he  is  going  to  use  anyway  and 
suggested  this  be  one  of  the  cuts  that 
he  used  for  his  deficit  reduction.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  deficit  reduction  with  a 
method  to  pay  for  it  that  he  has  ap- 
proved of.  All  we  are  saying  is  we 
would  like  to  use  it  now. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
wishes  to  speak.  How  much  time  would 
the  Senator  like? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President. 
first  I  wish  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league. Senator  Packwcxjd  from  Or- 
egon, for  his  leadership  putting  to- 
gether this  amendment  as  well  as  Sen- 


ator Dole  and  several  others.  The 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  think  if  we 
are  going  to  have  an  unemployment 
compensation  extension  we  should  pay 
for  it.  When  we  have  had  unemploy- 
ment comp  extensions  in  the  past  or  at 
least  the  last  three  we  have  paid  for 
them.  They  have  been  paid  for  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  increase  instead  of  spend- 
ing cuts.  I  think  they  should  be  paid 
for  in  the  form  of  spending  cuts.  But  at 
least  Congress  paid  for  them. 

Right  now  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
increases  the  deficit  over  the  next  2 
years  $5.8  billion.  It  increases  the  defi- 
cit. It  is  more  spending.  There  are  no 
spending  cuts  or  tax  increases  to  pay 
for  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  this  legisla- 
tion in  its  present  form  is  responsible. 

I  might  mention.  Madam  President, 
that  we  had  President  Clinton  join  us 
for  a  luncheon  of  Republican  Senators 
today,  and  I  brought  this  to  his  atten- 
tion. I  told  the  President  that  many  of 
us  would  like  to  pay  for  this  particular 
bill.  The  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
do  not  think  we  should  just  charge  to 
future  generations  an  additional  $5.8 
billion  and  add  to  the  debt. 

I  have  heard  so  many  colleagues  on 
this  floor  and  on  the  talk  shows  talk- 
ing about  the  growing  deficits.  Madam 
President,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  find  out  if  people  want  to  at 
least  pay  for  the  programs  they  want 
to  adopt  or  if  they  want  to  see  the  defi- 
cit grow  by  almost  $6  billion. 

It  is  going  to  be  very  clear-cut.  The 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  Senator  Dole,  myself,  and  many 
others,  calls  for  cutting  spending  now. 
If  we  are  going  to  increase  the  spending 
let  us  at  least  cut  spending  so  it  will 
not  be  increasing  the  deficit. 

I  might  mention,  too,  that  I  have 
heard  some  people  trying  to  revise  the 
record  as  far  as  the  economy  is  con- 
cerned over  the  last  12  years.  And  I 
would  just  like  to  put  in  a  few  com- 
ments and  maybe  a  few  facts  for  the 
record.  The  economy  has  not  been  so 
terrible  the  last  12  years.  This  chart 
shows  the  growth  in  the  gross  domestic 
product  [GDP]  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  12  years.  In  1980  it  was  $2.7 
trillion.  Today  it  is  $6  trillion.  And  I 
will  include  a  chart  in  the  Record  to 
substantiate  these  facts. 

Some  people  have  talked  about  the 
enormous  unemployment  rate  that  we 
had  for  the  last  12  years.  I  might  add. 
Madam  President,  a  lot  of  people  may 
not  be  aware  of  it  but  between  1982  and 
1992  we  have  had  an  increase  of  19  mil- 
lion jobs  and  those  are  not  Government 
jobs.  Those  were  jobs  created  in  the 
private  sector.  They  were  taxpaying 
jobs.  I  think  that  is  good.  But  we  have 
actually  had  substantial  employment 
growth  for  the  l£«t  2  years.  We  had  I'/i 
million  jobs  created  between  1991  and 
1992.  And  I  have  heard  President  Clin- 
ton talk  about  he  wanted  his  economic 
package  to  pass  and  create  500,000  jobs. 
The  economy  has  created  IMi  million 


jobs  last  year.  Again,  those  were  jobs 
in  the  private  sector,  not  Government 
jobs.  And  his  jobs  program,  if  I  remem- 
ber looking  at  the  figure,  the  so-called 
stimulus  package  was  going  to  cost 
something  like  $55,000  a  job.  The  jobs 
created  during  the  last  year  did  not 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  anything. 

So  again  I  think  some  people  maybe 
have  tried  to  revise  a  little  bit  of  some 
of  the  history.  Some  people  say.  well, 
the  unemployment  rate  is  so  high. 

Again,  these  are  just  the  facts,  not 
my  opinion.  This  shows  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  and.  yes,  it  went  up  through- 
out much  of  1991  and  actually  you  see 
for  the  better  part  of  1992,  since  July 
1992.  the  unemployment  rate  has  gone 
down  and  gone  down  rather  signifi- 
cantly, and  I  will  include  those  charts 
in  the  Record  as  well. 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  things 
that  concerns  me  is  that  in  August  of 
1992.  we  were  looking  at  a  7.6-percent 
unemployment  rate.  Today  we  are 
looking  at  a  7.1-percent  unemployment 
rate.  So  the  unemployment  rate  has 
trended  downward  and  continues  that 
trend. 

Madam  President,  one  of  the  things 
that  concerns  me  most  is  the  cost  of 
this  program.  The  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  outlays  has  ex- 
ploded. And  I  think  Congress  is  largely 
responsible  for  that.  This  incredible 
growth  is  not  just  totally  the  economy. 
A  lot  of  it  is  congressional  activity. 
The  cost  of  unemployment  outlays,  as 
you  can  see,  has  literally  exploded.  My 
colleagues  might  be  surprised  to  find 
out  that  the  Federal  outlays  for  this 
program  from  1991  to  1992  grew  by  48 
percent.  This  program  grew  by  46  per- 
cent from  1990  to  1991.  In  1990  it  grew 
by  23  percent.  This  program  is  explod- 
ing. 

Why  did  we  have  such  rapid  growth 
in  1991  and  1992?  Well,  we  had  Federal 
unemployment  extensions  in  1991  and 
1992.  Congress  expanded  the  amount  of 
weeks  our  unemployed  people  would  be 
eligible  from  basically  26  weeks  to.  52 
weeks.  We  have  done  it  three  times. 

And,  as  a  direct  result,  it  would  not 
take  any  rocket  scientist  to  figure  out 
that  if  you  allow  people  to  have  52 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation, 
the  program  is  going  to  grow  in  cost 
and  somebody  has  to  pay  for  it.  This 
happens  to  be  an  entitlement  program 
that  is  exploding.  You  cannot  continue 
this  kind  of  rate  of  growth.  We  can 
continue  this  rate  of  growth  by  moving 
right  into  1993  and  passing  another  un- 
employment extension,  which  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  getting  ready  to  do. 
so  this  program  will  grow  and  grow 
even  further. 

I  do  not  know  that  that  makes  sense. 
Certainly,  at  least  in  this  Senator's 
opinion,  it  does  not  make  sense  for  us 
to  do  it  without  paying  for  it. 

And  so  the  purpose  of  the  underlying 
amendment  offered  by  myself  and 
many  others  is  to  say  if  we  are  going  to 
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llflL^^^^  expansion,  if  we  are  going  to  Some  of  my  colleagues  might  say:  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH  1991-92-<:ontinu«l 
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I  do  not  know  that  we  should  be  in  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^-  President  Clinton's  pro-       ^^^^ }"}  1            (.» 

such  a  hurry  to  be  increasing  the  defi-  PO^als    on    administrative    cuts    does  No«mt»i  .Z...ZI:::            iiji   —  3    4" 
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Do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  happen  to  be  ^°  ^°°^  ^^  ^^^  facts-and  I  will  insert  civilian  employment 
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you.  But  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  p^^^^riiy  because  of  congressional  1985 ::::::::::::::;::::::::;:::;::: ]^-^ 

my  State  and  say.  oh.  yes,  there  is  no  ^"^Qif  "m^h^ .^  p"lll'°  T^^  ^  ^^^"^f"  ]^ ••-•••••■""         losls^ 

problem:  we  just  added  almost  $6  bil-  ,  ^°'  ^^^^"^  President,  I  urge  my  col-    1987 _ 112.440 

lion  to  the  deficit  without  any  regard  llTZV^  support  the  amendment  of  9" n4.9« 

to  what  its  impact  will  be.  We  should  '^/  wm  h/JT  ^r^""'  ^  ^°^.  'l^^  ^z:zr::z:::zzz::z Wlt^i 

focus    our    enei^ies    on    creating    new  SuJThrLSnSerjSSgSs  ^Z::::::=-Z-=         ^ 

Madam    PrPsiHpnf     T    ha,,^    >,»..»    o  °"  ^°^^  ^^^^^  °^  '^^  aisle  state   that 

Wp}rmfh;iwh^^''^^'*^^'K*;-^°'^"-  ^^'''^  President.  I  ask  unanimous  S  IZIZZZZZZZZ--        W 

Well,  this  bill  that  we  have  before  us  consent  that  the  Ubles  to  which  I  re-     ''« IZZZTIZZIZ        u 

raises  spending.  But  it  does  not  raise  ferred  and  the  statement  of  adminis-  !?^  ZI-ZZl"-- --        [? 

taxes  and  it  does  not  cut  spending.  It  tration     policy     be     printed     in     the  !?!f  Z._Z..Z:..Z:ZZ:z;        1% 

only  adds  to  the  deficit.  Record                                                           \f^ ZZ H 

And  looking  at  the  Statement  of  Ad-  There  being  no  obligation,  the  mate-     WJ, Z.Z..„1 Z:        sj 

ministration   Policy— and   it   is   dated  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  iwi '* 

today— it  says:  Record,  as  follows:  *>"""»« 63 

The  administration  Is  strongly  opposed  to  MaSf*  ZZZZ 6i 

any  substantive  amendments  to  S.  382.  in-  GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT  1980-90                     "e"!  -....ZZI 1_.Z        a 

eluding  offsetting  amendments  or  ones  that Z% H 

would  increase  the  cost  of  the  bill.  GWib.i-     ^^^      Percent         )„^   " -;;;;;;        jj 

Well,  what  he  means  by  "offsetting — '-^^  5jpV^b«  Z.ZZ~--~ZZZ--        'I 

amendments"   is  an   amendment  that  Tsjo                                 rymo                              2J"*" " 

would  pay  for  this  $6  billion  legisla-       isji  ZlZlIillZIZ;:::     imi      imi  12       KSmtel Z"-Z u   ** '^^ "" 

tion.  I  find  that  to  be  really  irrespon-  !^M  ZZZIZZZZI     lj!^ll       2^^l          I     "L.,;    "" •'                   ;, 

Slble.                                           19M —   3.7777     3727      11  febniaiy  .;zz.':ziz:zz:::     u  Mum 

For  a  person  that  has  made  countless  i9m  .ZZZZZZZ —     tml       ml          I       ton? ZZ 11 

comments  about  we  need  to  bite  the       "" " «.5399       2713  e       ii»».~ '.     :Z    ZZ"        74 

bullet^we  need  to  get  the  deficit  down:  i?g ZZZZIZIZZZ     Iml       3m!          ?  IS* 7]  j«^3  .992 

we  need  to  make  the  tough  decisions:       |'*j 5.5227       2714           5  August   ■ZZ....ZZ:ZZZ"~        JJ  *«»■'•'"' 

we  need  to  cut  Federal  spending,  and  I  « IZZZZZZZZ     l^l        nl          \       &£'^ Z""'" "        7" 

have   a   list   of  150   programs   to   cut         ]"  — - —     5>i3.i        555  1       iiowmber ;ZIZZZ..ZZZ".        13 

spending— he  came  up  with  a  bill  that       ,^^-- - ■■■■-■     5,753j        402  1     |^fc«"">" 73 

he  supports  and  he  wants  no  changes         [j, 5!9027         62  1       January  7 _        71 

on  that  will  increase  the  deficit  by  $5.8  tv  ::::::ZZZZZ::     mn       ml          2  source  omb  and  Bureau  oi  ubor  statists 

billion    and    it    sends    unemployment      source  oeoartmem  oi  commerce 

compensation  spending  continuing  to  UNEMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  FUNDING— FEDERAL 

escalate.  I  do  not  think  that  is  respon-  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH  1991-92  SPENDING:  FISCAL  YEAR  1980-92 

Slble.                                                                                               ■ [In  millions  o(  dollarsl 

What  I  do  think  is  responsible  is  the  ,„,              ,^\Z      •^'»"'       >^t'^' Z 

amendment  offered  by  Senator  Pack-  'iZ)         "^t"       <"""«"«  Outiap    aan„    <^^    ^' 

wood  and  others  that  says.  well,  let  us    '^. ■ 

pay  for  it.  Let  us  cut  some  spending.  January usj  ''*^9h jigj^  ,j 
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Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Washington.  DC.  March  2.  1993. 
Statement  of  administration  policy 

(S.  382— Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Amendments  of  1993 — Moynihan 
and  6  others) 

The  Administration  strongly  supports  S. 
382  and  urges  its  quick  enactment.  This  leg- 
islation would  assist  the  unemployed  and 
their  families  by  extending  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  program 
through  October  2,  1993.  The  program  will  ex- 
pire in  less  than  a  week  under  current  law. 
In  addition.  S.  382  includes  an  innovative 
worker  profiling  program  to  encourage 
States  to  link  permanently  displaced  work- 
ers to  reemployment  services  early  in  their 
period  of  unemployment.  This  program 
would  assist  workers  to  gain  new  Jobs. 

The  Administration  is  strongly  opposed  to 
any  substantive  amendments  to  S.  382.  in- 
cluding offsetting  amendments  or  ones  that 
would  increase  the  costs  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregron. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wants  to  speak.  How  much  time  would 
he  like? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  is 
available? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  45  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Could  I  have  10  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Boxer).  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
let  me  first  congratulate  Senator  NiCK- 
LES  from  Oklahoma  for  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  very  extraordinary  speech,  not 
only  with  reference  to  this  matter  be- 
fore us  but  clearly  setting  the  record 
straight  in  some  other  areas.  I  do  say 
that  in  all  honesty  to  Senator  Nickles. 
1  think  it  was  a  very  excellent  presen- 
tation and  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President.  I 
obviously  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment  to  pay-as-you-go.  You 
know  there  is  so  much  criticism  about 
the  1990.  5-year  agreement  to  try  to 
make  some  sense  out  of  the  deficit. 
Most  people  are  saying  it  did  not  work. 
Some  are  saying  we  were  misled  again. 


Let  me  assure  Senators  the  one  part 
of  it  that  did  work  was  not  a  creature 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  or  of  Republicans, 
but  rather  was  a  creature  of  the  U.S. 
House  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— and  it  was  announced  specifi- 
cally by  Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski 
way  back  then — was  the  notion  of  pay- 
ing as  you  go.  Put  whatever  process 
you  have  and  then  when  you  have  caps 
in  place,  if  you  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  break  those,  you 
have  to  pay  for  it.  Now,  what  is  so  bad 
about  that? 

Frankly.  I  think  it  is  so  good  that  we 
sought  to  do  it  in  any  new  budget  reso- 
lution or  budget  approach  once  we  liave 
set  in  place  where  we  want  to  go,  be- 
cause we  have  a  propensity  to  invite 
new  things  on  our  Government  and  say. 
this  is  so  important,  we  need  it:  just 
like  this  unemployment  extension 
which  is  probably  in  that  category. 

But  the  question  should  be  asked: 
Why  can  we  not  pay  for  it? 

Now,  I  am  going  to  quickly  quote 
someone.  This  is  a  quote: 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point  that  contin- 
ues to  concern  me.  I  do  not  want  to  see  us 
add  to  the  deficit.  I  want  to  see  us  pay  for 
what  we  do  in  the  way  of  unemployment 
compensation.  It  is  important.  I  think,  for  us 
in  the  Congress,  and  just  as  important  for 
the  administration,  to  help  make  painful 
choices. 

Now,  Madam  President  that  was  Sen- 
ator Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas  last  year. 
That  was  the  same  kind  of  extension, 
expending  some  additional  money  to 
take  care  of  unemployment.  And  he 
was  chastising  the  administration  for 
not  coming  up  with  offsets  so  we  could 
pay  for  it.  We  found  our  own  and  Con- 
gress found  the  offsets  and  put  them  in 
the  bill  so  it  was  a  pay-as-you-go  prop- 
osition. 

Now.  I  do  not  think  things  have 
changed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  me 
suggest  if  things  have  changed,  they 
have  changed  more  in  the  direction  of 
we  ought  to  pay  for  them  and  not  de- 
clare a  national  emergency  when  the 
signs  are  pretty  clear  that  the  econ- 
omy is  improving;  that  we  ought  not 
burden  an  improving  economy  with 
more  deficit  but  rather  be  vigilant  so 
as  not  to  add  to  it. 

So  I  come  here  today  very  pleased  to 
support  an  extension  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  hoping,  nonethe- 
less, £is  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Finance  Commit- 
tee hopes,  that  at  some  point  we  will 
make  more  sense  out  of  this  problem: 
that  maybe  we  will  put  some  energy 
into  the  commission  that  we  have  as- 
signed to  sensitize  this  system  to  the 
realities  and  recommend  some  perma- 
nent changes. 

We  have  come  along  and  truncated 
changes  almost  every  6  to  9  months, 
because  there  was  a  problem.  We  come 
down  here  and  we  are  trying  to  re- 
invent the  wheel — we  tried  even  once — 
to  change  the  program. 

I  hope  that  in  the  meantime  we 
would  send  a  loud  signal  that  we  need 


to  make  permanent  some  reform  in 
this  area  and  not  just  go  along  willy- 
nilly. 

Now,  having  said  that,  just  a  couple 
of  minutes  on  a  notion.  When  we  put 
together  the  5-year  agreement,  we  said, 
pay-as-you-go.  If  you  add  to  a  program, 
either  on  the  entitlement  side,  as  this 
one  would  be.  or  a  new  expenditure 
anywhere,  pay  for  it  as  you  go. 

We  said  then.  Madam  President,  how- 
ever, if  there  is  a  real  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President,  con- 
curred in  by  the  Congress,  you  can  add 
to  the  deficit.  In  other  words,  you  do 
not  have  to  pay  for  it.  You  just  add  to 
the  debt  by  adding  to  the  deficit. 

Now,  actually,  I  was  there  when  we 
wrote  that,  along  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  few  of  whom  have  spoken 
and  one  that  I  see  coming  down  from 
speaking  to  the  Presiding  Officer,  Sen- 
ator Byrd.  And  we  actually  said  an 
emergency  has  to  be  an  emergency  for 
us  not  to  pay  as  you  go. 

I  would  think  that  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  would  like  this  way 
of  paying  as  you  go.  But  what  we  said 
was.  if  there  is  a  real  national  emer- 
gency, add  to  the  deficit.  If  there  is 
not,  pay  for  it. 

So  what  we  have  done  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  hoping  we  will  get  some  sup- 
port from  Democrats — we  have  said 
now  is  not  the  time  to  declare  an  emer- 
gency and  add  to  the  deficit.  Why  do 
we  not  pay  for  the  new  expenditure,  es- 
pecially since  it  is  overwhelmingly 
supported  as  something  we  should  do? 
Why  would  we  declare  it  an  emer- 
gency? 

Maybe  one  would  say  what  do  you 
have.  Senator,  as  a  benchmark  for 
emergencies?  I  will  tell  you.  There  is  a 
very  easy  benchmark.  We  have  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  to 
my  recollection  at  least  three  times 
since  we  did  the  5-year  agreement.  And 
one  good  benchmark  is  that  in  times 
far  worse  than  these  we  did  not  declare 
an  emergency.  The  chairman  tells  me 
four  times.  None  of  the  four  times  did 
anybody  come  to  the  Hoor  and  prevail 
upon  the  U.S.  Senate  to  find  it  an 
emergency.  And  that  was  in  the  depths 
of  this  recession  we  are  coming  out  of. 
And  it  was  not  deemed  to  be  an  emer- 
gency then. 

I  think  we  were  acting  prudently 
then  by  saying  let  us  not  add  to  the 
deficit.  And  probably  there  was  more 
reason  to  add  to  the  deficit  2  years  ago. 
in  the  depths  of  a  recession,  than  there 
is  today.  Yet  we  denied  an  emergency 
on  the  basis  of  common  sense.  I  mean 
the  kind  of  emergency  we  were  talking 
about  was  not  the  need  for  another  pro- 
gram. That  was  not  an  emergency.  It 
was  something  that  would  pull  us  away 
from  our  commitment  to  the  American 
people  that  we  would  not  spend  new 
money  without  paying  for  it;  we  would 
not  spend  on  new  programs.  That  was 
the  commitment  of  the  5-year  agree- 
ment. That  is  why  the  pay-as-you-go. 


So  today  we  come  here  before  the 
Senate  urging  common  sense.  There  is 
no  emergency.  Why  declare  one?  The 
only  reason  to  declare  one  is  so  you 
can  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  on  a 
new  program  or  an  addition  to  a  pro- 
gram without  paying  for  it  or  adding  to 
the  deficit^whichever  you  choose  to 
describe.  But  it  is  adding  to  the  deficit. 

I  think  our  friend  and  marvelous  col- 
league, who  used  to  chair  the  commit- 
tee of  jurisdiction  which  is  now  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York— both  are  very,  very  competent 
people  and  clearly  are  going  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  Senate  and  to  our  people. 
But  Senator  Bentsen  clearly  chal- 
lenged the  administration  last  time 
through  to  pay  for  the  program.  And 
we  did. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  doing  the  pru- 
dent thing  in  saying  why  do  we  not  pay 
for  this  now?  How  are  we  going  to  pay 
for  it?  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  suggested  we  ought  to  have 
some  streamlining  of  Government, 
thus  saving  money:  some  administra- 
tive savings.  Frankly,  the  only  way  to 
do  that  and  do  it  effectively— that  is  to 
cause  savings  for  our  Government — for 
our  people — is  to  mandate  that  budget 
authority  that  is  programmed  to  be 
spent  be  rescinded.  We  would  have  to 
do  something  like  that  next  year  if  we 
are  going  to  accomplish  the  program 
that  the  President  is  seeking  on 
streamlining  and  administrative  sav- 
ings. We  are  saying  if  it  is  good  next 
year,  it  is  good  right  now.  We  are  say- 
ing, if  you  can  save  money  by  stream- 
lining and  administrative  savings,  pull 
some  of  that  into  this  year  and  pay  for 
this  program,  pay  for  its  extension. 

We  are  not  trying  to  play  games.  We 
are  deadly  serious  that  we  ought  not  to 
start  down  a  path  of  abandoning  the 
one  significant  part  of  the  5-year  agree- 
ment that  kept  us  somewhat  in  check 
when  we  had  our  appetite  piqued  to 
come  on  with  a  new  program  or  add 
money  to  the  expenditures  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. That  part  of  the  agreement 
provided  a  point  of  order.  60  votes  if 
you  do  not  pay  for  it. 

Now  the  way  to  get  around  the  super- 
majority  is  to  declare  an  emergency. 
Thus,  you  can  get  by  with  a  simply  ma- 
jority and  add  to  the  deficit.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  right  way  to  do  it.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  right  here.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  to  add  substantially  to 
the  deficit  so  we  can  spend  money  on  a 
so-called  stimulus.  But  that  is  really 
not  the  issue  today.  We  will  take  that 
up  later  on.  This  issue  results  from  the 
condition  of  our  economic  system  and 
our  programmatic  attempts  to  help 
with  the  problem— to  wit,  an  extension 
of  the  unemployment  benefits.  Why 
would  we  not  pay  for  it  as  we  have  in 
the  past? 

I  hope  some  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  will  join  us  in  this.  I  think  it  will 
really  send  the  right  message.  I  think 
we  will  have  a  very  good  start. 


I  thank  the  Chair.  Madam  President, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  address  you  here.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  you  in  that  manner  yet. 
Hopefully,  they  will  not  insist  you  do 
that  too  often.  But  it  might  be  my 
privilege  to  address  you  this  way  in  the 
future. 

Thank  you  so  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  irom  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
may  I  say  you  have  been  just  the  latest 
Member  of  this  body  to  appreciate  the 
grace  and  the  courtesies— ^are  one  say 
old  world  courtesies — of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  who  has  brought  to 
this  body  a  vigor  of  debate  that  can  be 
terrifying  but  which  is  always  some- 
what attenuated  by  a  gentleness  of 
manner  which  is  deeply  appreciated. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  like  to  say 
in  that  regard  that  I  very  much  wel- 
come the  remarks  of  the  Senator  about 
the  commission  that  was  established  in 
our  last  bill.  President  Bush  made 
three  of  five  appointments.  There  will 
be  more.  It  must  get  to  work.  This  is  a 
program  that  needs  attending  for  rea- 
sons the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  spoke 
about,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  did 
mention  the  streamlining  of  Govern- 
ment, which  is  part  of  President  Clin- 
ton's vision  for  change  for  America 
which  he  put  out  in  great  detail  the 
day  after  the  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage. And  it  calls  for  $7.9  billion  in  re- 
ductions, starting  next  October  1  with 
specifics,  with  details,  by  department, 
by  year,  by  program  and  function;  not 
just  an  across-the-board. 

I  fear  what  we  have  before  us  in  the 
amendment  is  not  a  program  but  sim- 
ply a  posture,  an  understandable  one. 
but  to  which  we  say  we  will  get  to  that 
issue  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  We  have 
this  bill  to  do.  We  have  the  debt  ceiling 
to  do.  And  then  we  go  to  the  issue  of 
streamlining  Government. 

I  propose  to  vote  for  each  of  those 
measures.  I  hope  others  will  do  as  well. 
That  is  the  way  to  get  on  with  the 
work  we  have. 

Madam  President,  our  new  colleague 
and  the  distinguished  public  servant, 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  would  like  to 
speak  on  a  different  matter,  a  legisla- 
tive matter  which  he  has  introduced. 
Since  it  will  be  time  off  the  bill,  I  won- 
der if  5  minutes  would  be  adequate  for 
his  purposes. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  Five  minutes  will  be 
adequate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  during  those  5  minutes  on  two 
matters  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Krueger  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  470  are 


located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President.  I 
understand  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the 
amendment  that  is  pending.  As  he  has 
been  otherwise  detained  for  a  moment, 
I  will  simply  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  as  we  await  his  arrival. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President.  I 
think  inadvertently  the  Senator  from 
New  York  may  not  have  realized  that 
'the  time  was  running  against  him 
'when  he  suggested  the  quorum  call.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  that  the  time  be  divided  equally 
between  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  further  proceedings  under  the 
quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  you  for  recognition.  I  thank  my 
dear  colleague  from  Oregon  for  giving 
me  the  time,  and  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  providing  us  with  this  amendment. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  serve  in 
Congress  now  for  14  years.  8  years  in 
the  Senate  and  6  years  in  the  House. 
Never  have  I  served  a  year  when  cut- 
ting spending  before  we  increase  taxes 
or  controlling  spending  on  old  pro- 
grams before  we  start  new  ones  has 
been  more  in  vogue. 

We  are  engaged.  Madam  President,  in 
great  debate  about  the  President's 
budget.  While  the  perception  of  the 
facts  about  that  budget  may  be  very 
much  in  dispute,  it  is  clear  that  both 
sides  want  to  use  the  same  rhetoric.  It 
is  clear  that  the  proponents  of  the 
Presidents  budget  want  to  say  the 
President  is  cutting  spending  before  we 
start  spending  on  new  programs. 

As  I  look  at  the  Presidents  program. 
I  see  massive  tax  increases.  I  see  big 
cuts  in  defense,  and  I  actually  see  an 
increase  in  nondefense  spending.  But 
the  point  is  whatever  the  reality  may 
be,  both  sides  are  using  the  same  rhet- 
oric, and  it  is  clear  that  no  Member  of 
the  Senate,  no  Member  of  the  House, 
and  certainly  not  the  President,  wants 
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to  be  in  a  position  of  saying,  "I  am 
going  to  go  out  and  spend  now  and 
sometime  in  the  sweet  by  and  by  I  am 
going  to  do  something  about  the  defi- 
cit." 

That  is  my  perception  of  the  debate 
that  is  currently  underway. 

The  amendment  before  us  is  really 
what  I  would  call  a  put-up-or-shut-up 
amendment.  We  are  about  to  undertake 
an  expenditure  plan  by  extending  un- 
employment benefits  that  will  cost 
about  $5.8  billion.  In  the  first  year  it  is 
going  to  cost  about  $3.3  billion.  And 
the  bill  that  is  before  us  does  not  pay 
for  a  penny  of  it.  The  bill  before  us  con- 
tinues the  long  practice  of  simply 
spending  money  without  ever  worrying 
about  how  we  are  going  to  pay  the 
bills.  In  fact,  the  bill  before  us  gets 
around  what  would  be  a  budget  point  of 
order  by  simply  declaring  this  an  emer- 
gency expenditure. 

Madam  President,  when  everybody  is 
saying  that  we  ought  to  be  cutting 
spending  before  we  add  new  programs.  I 
think  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  our  dear  colleague  from  Or- 
egon gives  us  an  opportunity  to  do 
exactly  that. 

What  our  colleague  from  Oregon  basi- 
cally says,  is,  if  we  are  going  to  extend 
unemployment  benefits,  we  ought  to 
bring  forward  some  of  the  savings  set 
out  in  the  President's  budget,  that  we 
ought  to  bring  some  of  those  savings 
forward  to  the  present  date  to  pay  for 
an  extension  of  unemployment. 

If  we  support  the  President's  plan  to 
have  actual  spending  cuts  starting  on 
October  1,  we  need  to  do  one  of  two 
things:  First,  we  ought  to  either  not 
extend  unemployment  benefits  now  and 
wait  until  we  have  done  something 
about  the  deficit,  or— I  think  it  is  the 
preferable  of  the  two  options — we 
ought  to  bring  some  of  the  Presidents 
savings  that  he  wants  to  implement  on 
October  1  forward  to  the  present  to  pay 
for  this  extension  of  unemployment 
benefits. 

So  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  amendment.  What  this 
amendment  says  is  this:  If  we  are 
about  to  enact  a  new  program  extend- 
ing unemployment  payments  that  adds 
$3.3  billion  to  the  budget  this  year, 
starting  now,  starting  the  moment  of 
enactment,  if  we  really  are  serious 
when  we  say  we  do  not  want  to  raise 
the  deficit,  that  we  do  not  want  to 
spend  now  and  talk  about  paying  later, 
if  all  that  is  any  more  than  empty 
rhetoric,  as  many  believe  it  is,  cer- 
tainly the  American  people  suspect 
that  it  is,  this  amendment  really  puts 
us  to  the  test. 

If  you  want  to  pay  as  we  go,  if  you 
want  to  pay  for  this  benefit,  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  logical  proposal  than 
simply  bringing  savings  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  forward  to  the 
present  to  pay  for  this  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits. 

So  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. If  it  passes.  I  am  going  to  vote  to 


extend  unemployment  benefits.  But  if 
this  amendment  does  not  pass,  if  the 
only  way  we  are  willing  to  extend  un- 
employment benefits  is  to  do  it  by 
going  out  and  borrowing  the  money,  by 
raising  the  deficit,  then  I  am  going  to 
vote  "no"  on  this  bill. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  the  amend- 
ment is  perfect.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
you  cannot  get  into  technical  argu- 
ments. But  I  am  arguing  one  simple 
and,  I  think,  indisputable  point.  If  you 
say  that  you  do  not  want  to  raise  the 
deficit  and  you  vote  against  this 
amendment,  I  think  you  have  a  lot  of 
explaining  to  do  because  all  this 
amendment  does  is  take  savings,  which 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  agreement  on 
that  will  start  on  October  1.  and  bring 
those  savings  forward  to  the  present 
day  to  pay  for  this  extension. 

I  really  do  not  see  a  strong  argument 
against  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  strong  signal  to  the 
American  people  if  we  adopted  it.  I 
think  it  would  show  that  our  words 
meant  something.  I  think  it  would 
show  that  we  were  serious  about  deficit 
reduction.  I  hope  that  our  colleagues 
will  vote  for  this  amendment. 

I  want  to  congratulate  our  colleague 
from  Oregon.  I  think  he  has  given  us  an 
excellent  amendment.  It  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  show  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  want  to  do  more  than  just 
say  we  are  fiscally  responsible.  We  not 
only  want  to  say  it,  we  actually  want 
to  do  it.  And  there  is  a  great  gulf  it 
seems  to  me,  or  has  been  in  the  past — 
perhaps  everything  has  changed  now— 
but  there  has  been  a  great  gulf  between 
our  words  and  our  deeds. 

We  have  an  opportunity  in  this 
amendment  beginning  this  new  year 
with  this  new  President  to  change  all 
of  that  by  adopting  savings  to  offset 
this  new  spending. 

I  hope  we  will  not  prove  that  our 
words  are  phony  once  again  by  not 
doing  this. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Texas.  The  argument  has 
been  made  that  in  a  $1.5  trillion  budget 
this  is  a  small  amount.  But  this  is  the 
first  spending  bill  we  have  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

We  passed  the  family  leave  bill,  but 
that  was  not  a  Government  spending 
bill.  Here  comes  the  first  bill,  $6  bil- 
lion, roughly,  rounding  it  off,  and  we 
do  not  pay  for  it.  I  can  see  us  going 
down  the  road  bill  after  bill,  all  being 
emergencies  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Because  every  time  we  spend  money, 
somebody  thinks  it  is  an  emergency. 
We  will  start  not  paying  for  them.  We 
might  as  well  start  right  now  from  the 
start,  say  OK,  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
it.  we  are  going  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
distinguished  Senator's  argument  is  a 
simple  and  correct  argument,  and  that 
is  it  is  like  somebody  has  gone  bank- 
rupt, not  paying  their  bills,  and  they 
ran  up  a  big  debt.  Now  they  are  trying 
to  start  their  business  over,  and  right 
out  of  the  chute  comes  along  a  little 
opportunity  to  spend  money.  They  say, 
well,  last  year  I  went  broke  and  I  left 
12  billion  dollars'  worth  of  debts.  This 
bad  check  would  be  for  only  $250.  What 
possible  difference  could  it  make? 

Well,  what  possible  difference  it 
makes  is  it  tells  the  whole  world  that 
you  are  getting  ready  to  do  again  ex- 
actly what  you  did  in  the  past.  That  if 
we  do  not  pay  for  this  first  big  spend- 
ing bill  out  of  the  chute,  what  we  are 
saying  to  the  American  people  is  that 
all  of  our  rhetoric  is  hollow.  We  want 
to  get  credit  back  home  for  being  con- 
cerned about  the  deficit,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  do  what  we  have  to  do  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

I  am  fond  of  saying  that  balancing 
the  budget  is  like  going  to  heaven.  Ev- 
erybody wants  to  do  it.  They  just  do 
not  want  to  do  what  they  have  to  do  to 
make  the  trip. 

It  is  true  that  spending  money  here 
without  paying  for  it  is  a  small  sin  rel- 
ative to  the  national  debt.  But  it  is  a 
very  important  sin  because  we  just  re- 
pented. We  just  got  through  saying 
that  things  have  changed  and  we  want 
to  do  something  about  the  deficit.  If 
now.  right  out  of  the  chute,  we  come 
out  and  sin  again,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time  con- 
vincing people  that  we  have  found  this 
new  religion  and  that  we  are  on  the 
way  to  taking  the  country  to  this  new 
economic  heaven. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  having  to  do  what 
you  do  to  get  there  so  much  as  it  is  we 
have  adopted  a  theory  of  predestina- 
tion. We  either  have  to  make  it  or  not. 
so  what  difference  does  it  make  if  we 
do? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Maybe  that  works  in 
some  religions,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
works  in  the  deficit  religion  because 
the  problem  is  if  you  keep  spending 
money,  the  deficit  goes  up.  If  you  are 
going  to  do  it  for  $3.3  billion  today, 
which  in  most  places  is  a  lot  of  money, 
then  ultimately  you  are  going  to  do  it 
for  a  lot  more. 

I  think  again  the  Senators  amend- 
ment, the  first  vote  on  spending  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  is  going  to  sepa- 
rate people  who  are  for  real  in  terms  of 
controlling  the  deficit  from  those  who 
are  not. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  either  the  place  or  the 
time  to  engage  in  theological  discus- 
sions with  the  learned  Senator  from 
Texas.  But  my  general  understanding 


is  that  most  people  want  to  get  to 
heaven,  but  not  quite  yet.  And  there  is 
indeed  an  analog  to  us  wishing  to  see  a 
balanced  budget. 

When  we  first  began  these  debates 
early  in  the  Reagan  years,  the  pro- 
grams always  led  to  a  balanced  budget 
in  the  third  year  out.  Then,  toward  the 
end  of  the  decade,  it  was  the  fifth  year 
out.  Recently.  I  saw  a  very  able  bipar- 
tisan measure  in  which  it  was  the  10th 
year  out.  But  heaven  awaits  us  in  time. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  distinction, 
however,  to  say  that  for  the  first  time 
ever  we  have  from  a  President— I  know 
the  Senator  from  Texas  approves  of 
this— a  145-page  program  spelling  out 
exactly  what  he  means  to  do— a  vision 
of  change  for  America. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  specific  cuts 
in  the  next  7  months  of  $7.9  billion, 
streamlining  government.  There  is  an- 
other $35  billion  entitled  "Managing 
Government  for  Cost  Effectiveness  and 
Results."  It  sa.vs  in  the  first  year, 
starting  7  months  from  now.  we  have  to 
look  at  the  President's  proposal.  We 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  their  specif- 
ics, but  they  are  specific.  It  is  not 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  of  $40  billion, 
out.  It  is  Public  Law  480,  Agriculture 
Department,  minus  $6  billion.  Phase 
out  below  cost  timber  sales.  Reform 
crop  insurance.  On  and  on  and  on 
through  Energy.  Housing,  Justice, 
Transportation,  Veterans  Affairs,  in- 
cluding toward  the  end,  cut  100,000  Fed- 
eral employees. 

That  is  the  largest  such  proposal  we 
have  ever  heard.  All  the  talk  in  the 
1980's  about  cutting  was  only  accom- 
panied by  increasing.  Here  it  is,  cut 
100,000  Federal  employees  starting  with 
$932  million  in  savings  in  the  first  year, 
adding  up  over  7  years  to  $7.9  billion.  It 
goes  to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  to  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency:  it  goes  to  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting. 

Here  is  the  program.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it  in  the  budg- 
et resolution,  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  indicates  he  should  be  able 
to  have  out  much  earlier  than  ever  in 
the  past.  I  will  vote  for  these  cuts.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will.  But.  in  the  mean- 
time, I  hope  we  will  not  terminate  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits  on  Sat- 
urday night.  With  great  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  this  is  not  a  new 
program.  This  is  an  existing  program. 
There  are  1,800,000  persons  who  would 
not  get  these  benefits  between  now  and 
7  months  from  now  unless  we  act 
promptly. 

We  are  going  to  vote  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  10:30,  Madam  President.  I  am 
confident  of  the  outcome.  I  believe 
there  may  be  some  further  amend- 
ments. I  cannot  imagine  any  of  con- 
sequence. I  hope  we  will  have  this  bill 
on  the  way  to  the  President  by  noon 
tomorrow,  so  when  the  employment  of- 
fices open  on  Monday  morning,  this 
safety  net  is  in  place.  If  we  cannot  do 
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in  1993  what  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
could  do  in  1935,  something  is  different 
about  this  country.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  spirit  we  are  seeing  out  there 
right  now  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

Madam  President,  I  see  no  Senator 
seeking  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MO'^T'JIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  M0"5rNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 
OF  THE  SENATE 

During  the  recess  of  the  Senate  on 
February  26.  1993,  under  authority  of 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  January  5, 
1993.  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  nomi- 
nations, were  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 

(Nominations  received  are  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ed  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination  which 
was  referred  to  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  DEFERRAL  OF  BUDG- 
ET AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  8 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  following,  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was.  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30.  1975.  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion and  Forestry,  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  I  herewith  report  three  new  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority,  totaling 
$354.0  million. 

These  deferrals  affect  Funds  Appro- 
priated to  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  details  of 
these  deferrals  are  contained  in  the  at- 
tached reiKjrt. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  February  26. 1993. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  2:30  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  920.  An  act  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution, 
previously  received  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  concurrence,  was 
read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

H.  Con.  Res.  34.  A  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  continued  United  States  policy 
of  opposition  to  the  resumption  of  commer- 
cial whaling,  and  otherwise  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  con- 
serving and  protecting  the  world's  whale, 
dolphin,  and  porpoise  populations. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  920.  An  act  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-557.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  cumulative  report 
on  rescissions  and  deferrals;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30.  1975.  as  modified  by  the 
order  of  April  11,  1986,  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition  and  Forestry,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
the  Commitee  on  Finance,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-558.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  regarding 
rescission  statistics:  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30.  1975.  as  modified  b)^  the  order  of 
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AijrU  11.  1986.  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

EC-559.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  proposed  obligations  of  the  De- 
fense Business  Operation  Fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-560.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  the  stor- 
age of  fissile  material  from  nuclear  weapons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-561.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Director.  Requirements  and  Resources, 
of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  no- 
tice in  the  delay  of  the  submission  of  a  re- 
port on  defense  manpower  requirements;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-562.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
in  the  delay  in  the  submission  of  a  report  on 
defense  commercial  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-563.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  relative  to  the  pending  submis- 
sion of  an  environmental  compliance  report; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-564.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  national 
security  strategy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-565.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  monetary  policy  report;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-566.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Navy  Carrier  Battle  Groups:  The  Structure 
and  Affordability  of  the  Future  Force";  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-567.  A  communication  from  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  relative  to  U.S.  exports  to  Ma- 
laysia; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-568.  A  communication  from  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  relative  to  U.S.  exports  to  Hong 
Kong;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-Sfi9.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  spending 
with  respect  to  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  of  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

EC-570.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  nondisclosure  of  safe- 
guards information  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Eln- 
vironment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-571.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  abnormal  occurrences  at 
licensed  nuclear  facilities  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 


EC-572.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  emergency  un- 
employment compensation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC-573.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs)  and 
the  Deputy  Director  (Legislative  Affairs). 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  foreign  contributions  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-574.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  (Treaty  Affairs),  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  international  agreements  en- 
tered Into  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-575.  A  communication  from  the  A.sslst- 
ant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period  prior 
to  February  11,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-576.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs). 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  relative  to  Israel's  participa- 
tion in  the  activities  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-577.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agen- 
cy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
relating  to  services  performed  by  full-time 
USG  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-578.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs). 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  relative  to  U.S.  assistance  to 
the  former  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-579.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Assistant.  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion. Department  of  the  Army,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-580.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  copies  of  D.C.  Act  9- 
364  adopted  by  the  Council  on  December  15. 
1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-581.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-^365  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-582.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-366  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-583.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-368  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-584.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-369  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-585.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 


D.C.  Act  9-370  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-586.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-373  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-587.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-374  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-588.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-375  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-589.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-376  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-590.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-377  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-591.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-382  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-592.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  »-388  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-593.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-389  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-594.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-392  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-595.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-394  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-596.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-395  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-597.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-396  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-598.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-397  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-599.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 


D.C.  Act  9-396  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Conrunittee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-600.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-399  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15. 1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-601.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  *-400  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-602.  A  communication  Dpom  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-401  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-603.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-402  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-604.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-403  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-605.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-404  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-606.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-405  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15,  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-607.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-406  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EO608.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-407  adopted  by  the  Council  on  De- 
cember 15.  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-609.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9^J08  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  5,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-610.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  *-409  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  5.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs.  -, 

EC-611.  A  communication  from  th^  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-410  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  5.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-612.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-411  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  5.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-613.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 


D.C.  Act  9-412  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
January  5.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-614.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  9-413  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
February  2,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-615.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  information  on  the  operation  of  the  Senior 
Executive  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-616.  A  communication  from  the  Office 
of  Independent  Counsel,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  Iran/Contra  matters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-617.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1992;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-618.  A  communication  from  the  Mar- 
shal of  the  Court.  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  regarding  administra- 
tive costs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-619.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  for  fiscaJ  year 
1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LEAHY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Special  report  entitled  "Report  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Jurisdiction  and  a 
Summary  of  Activities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry for  the  102d  Congress"  (Rept.  No. 
103-7). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    WARNER    (for    himself.    Mr. 

DURENBERGER,  and  Ms.  MIKULSKI): 

S.  469.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Krueger): 
S.  470.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  41  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  punish  stalking;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  471.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  area  study 
process  for  proposed  additions  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MURKOWSKI): 

S.  472.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  administration 
and  management  of  public  lands.  National 


Forests,  units  of  the  National  Park  System, 
and  related  areas  by  improving  the  availabil- 
ity of  adequate,  appropriate,  affordable,  and 
cost  effective  housing  for  employees  needed 
to  effectively  manage  the  public  lands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Domen- 
ici.   Mr.    Ford.    Mr.    Mathews,   Mr. 
GORTON,  and  Mr.  Kempthorne): 
S.  473.   A  bill   to  promote  the  industrial 
competitiveness  and  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States  by  strengthening  the  linkages 
between  the  laboratories  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  private  sector  and  by  sup- 
porting the  development  and  application  of 
technologies  critical  to  the  economic,  sci- 
entific and  technological  competitiveness  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  exemption  for  dependent  children  under 
age  18  to  S3. 500.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permit  penalty-free  dis- 
tributions from  qualified  retirement  plans 
for  unemployed  Individuals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  476.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and  amend  the 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  Es- 
tablishment Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FEINGOLD: 
S.  477.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  price  support 
program  for  wool  and  mohair,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lieberman.  and  Mr.  DODD): 
S.  478.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Enhancement  Program  to  en- 
hance the  availability  of  financing  for  small 
business  concerns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Bryan. 
Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  and  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  to  promote  capital  formation  for  small 
businesses  and  others  through  exempted  of- 
ferings under  the  Securities  Act  and  through 
investment  pools  that  are  excepted  or  ex- 
empted  from  regulation   under  the   Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  and  through  busi- 
ness development  companies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   LEVIN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DURENBERGER): 

S.  480.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of 
Federal  preemption  of  State  and  local  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Conrad. 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  EXON. 
Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mrs. 
Murray.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.  wellstone,  Mr.  wofford.  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Inouye.  and  Ms.  Mi- 

KULSKI): 

S.  481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  give  employers  and  per- 
formers in  the  live  performing  arts  the  same 
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rights  given  by  section  8(0  of  such  Act  to 
employers  and  employees  In  the  construction 
industry,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr  BOREN: 
S.  4«2.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  to  furnish  outpatient  medical 
services  for  any  disability  of  a  former  pris- 
oner of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SHEL3Y    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Mack,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Robb,  Mr. 

Warner,    Mr.    Jeffords,    and    Mr. 

Gra.mm  ): 

S.  483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of 

coins  in  commemoration  of  Americans  who 

have  been  prisoners  of  war,  and  for  other 

purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    Banking. 

Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  DAmato. 
Mr.    Bradley.    Mr.    Stevens.    Mr. 
BOREN,  and  Mr.  GLENN): 
S.J.  Res.  52.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1993  and  1994  as  "Na- 
tional Hospice  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  53.  A  joint  resolution  designating 
March  1993  and  March  1994  both  as  "Womens 
History  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 

GRAHA.M.  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 

Warner,  and  Mr.  McCain  ): 

S.J.  Res.  54.  A  joint  resolution  designating 

April  9,  1993,  and  April  9,  1994.  as  "National 

Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Day"; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Krueger,  Mr.  BOND,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr. 
Kerrey.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
Johnston,    Mr.    DAmato,    and    Mr. 
Specter); 
S.  Con.  Res.  12.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  the  Special 
Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  in  Waco.  Texas;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    WARNER    (for    himself. 
Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  and  Ms.  Mi- 

KULSKI): 

S.  469.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Vietnam  Womens 
Memorial;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

VIETNA.M  WOMEN'S  MEMORIAL  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  good  friend,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland,  Barbara  Mikulski.  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  mint  coins  in  commemoration  of 
the  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial 
project. 

This  is  a  project  that  was  conceived 
by  Diane  Ceu'lson  Evans,  a  nuirse  who 


served  with  great  distinction  during 
the  Vietnam  period,  and  Diana 
Bellinger,  the  current  executive  direc- 
tor. I  shall  speak  momentarily  about  a 
third  distinguished  lady,  Gleena 
Goodacre,  who  is  the  sculptress  of  a 
memorial  that  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
Mall  in  the  proximity  of  the  present 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial. 

First,  a  little  history.  It  was  my  dis- 
tinct privilege  to  associate  with  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  notably  Senator  Ma- 
thias  of  Maryland,  to  pass  the  legisla- 
tion necessary  for  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans' Memorial.  I  then  volunteered  as  a 
private  in  the  rear  ranks  of  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  organization  led  by  a 
very  distinguished  American,  Jan 
Scruggs.  Together  we  embarked,  many 
of  us.  all  volunteers,  on  some  rough 
seas  before  the  concept  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans'  Memorial  was  finally  ap- 
proved. 

It  was  a  stormy  battle  over  many, 
many  years,  not  only  in  the  raising  of 
the  funds  but  getting  the  successive  ap- 
provals by  this  body,  by  the  Congress 
as  a  whole,  and  by  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission. I  remember  so  well  the  con- 
test for  the  design  of  that  memorial. 
There  were  10.000-plus  submissions. 

I  went  out  to  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  where  they  had  two  large  hangars 
with  all  of  the  submissions  being  dis- 
played. Many  of  us  spent  the  better 
part  of  the  day  looking  at  these  sub- 
missions. I  came  out  of  there  dizzy, 
looking  at  all  of  those  submissions 
from  every  corner  of  the  United  States. 

Out  of  that,  one  was  selected,  con- 
ceived by  an  art  student  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity who  was  but  21  years  old.  From 
that  genius  that  she  provided,  and  the 
courage  and  the  determination  of  that 
band  that  formed  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans' Memorial  Group,  from  these  two 
efforts  and  the  efforts  of  literally  mil- 
lions of  people  across  this  country  who 
donated,  came  the  Vietnam  Veterans' 
Memorial,  now  referred  to  as  "the 
Wall." 

It  has  become  through  the  years  ei- 
ther the  second  or  third  most  popular 
edifice  in  this  city,  visited  annually  by 
millions.  In  the  minds  of  each  individ- 
ual who  has  been  associated  with  that 
memorial,  either  by  virtue  of  having 
lost  a  family  member  or  having  a  fam- 
ily member  wounded  in  that  conflict, 
each  individual  has  his  or  her  own  con- 
cept of  how  that  memorial  has  served 
the  cause  of  remembrance. 

Understandably,  the  women  who 
served  in  that  conflict — and  there  were 
over  250,000  women  who  served  on  land, 
on  sea.  and  in  the  air— understandably, 
they  came  forward,  and  now  desire  to 
erect  in  the  proximity  of  the  Wall  a 
memorial  to  their  very  special  con- 
tributions, contributions  that  are  not 
unlike  the  contributions  made  by 
women  since  the  very  founding  of  our 
Nation  as  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  2is6oci- 
ated  with  this  group  and  now  to  intro- 


duce in  the  Senate  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  just  authorize  the  coinage. 
The  Congress  in  1988  passed  S.  2042, 
which  became  Public  Law  100-660, 
which  authorized  the  approval  specifi- 
cally for  the  Vietnam  Women's  Memo- 
rial. The  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial 
Coin  Act  of  1994.  which  I  anticipate  will 
be  passed  by  this  Congress,  will  serve 
as  an  accompaniment  to  this  earlier 
legislative  effort. 

As  I  said,  military  women  have  made 
their  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  freedom  in 
the  uniform  of  this  country  since  1776, 
and  indeed  before  that  time.  It  is  the 
objective  of  this  group,  referred  to  as 
the  VWMD,  to  honor  and  recognize  spe- 
cifically those  women  who  volunteered 
to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
the  Vietnam  era.  Passage  of  the  Memo- 
rial Coin  Act  provides  an  opportunity 
for  all  Americans,  through  the  pur- 
chase of  these  coins,  to  join  in  rec- 
ognizing the  contribution  of  these 
women  in  this  period. 

We  do  so,  in  the  act,  by  achieving  the 
following  objectives. 

First,  establishing  an  endowment 
which  would  serve  as  a  permanent 
source  of  support  for  the  Vietnam 
Women's  Memorial.  That  is  important 
because  this  organization  has  come  for- 
ward, raised  the  funds  necessary,  and 
they  are  still  in  the  process.  But  once 
you  put  these  up.  we  do  not  want  them 
to  become  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 
Indeed,  volunteer  effort  and  contribu- 
tions should  be  the  source  of  the  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  funds  that  are 
required  each  year  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  memorial. 

So  that  is  the  first  objective. 

Second,  is  providing  funds  for  edu- 
cation and  research  concerning  veter- 
ans and  their  families,  particularly  the 
women  veterans  and  their  families. 

And  third,  assisting  in  the  effort  to 
identify  the  more  than  250.000  women 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

As  you  know,  the  Vietnam  Women's 
Memorial  will  be  the  first — that  is  real- 
ly a  note  of  irony— but  it  will  be  the 
first  memorial  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
specifically  recognizing  the  contribu- 
tion of  women  as  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  dedication  of  the  bronze  multi- 
figured  structure  of  the  three  women 
and  a  wounded  male  soldier  will  take 
place  on  November  11  of  this  year  at 
the  Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial  here 
in  Washington,  DC.  But  the  needs  of 
the  Vietnam  women  veterans  do  not 
end  with  the  dedication  of  this  memo- 
rial. The  healing  of  wounds,  emotional 
as  well  as  physical,  must  continue. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  ensure  that  the 
Vietnam  Women's  Memorial  project 
has  the  financial  means  needed  to  go 
forward.  The  work  is  not  finished. 

To  accomplish  further  goals,  the 
project  will  need  the  financial  help  of 
the  American  people  who  have  stood  by 
the  project  since  the  inception  of  the 
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project  in  1984.  That  is  how  long  this 
project  has  been  in  the  making.  I  pay 
great  tribute,  as  I  hope  each  of  you  will 
join  me  in  doing,  to  the  courage  and 
the  fortitude  of  the  founders,  who  have 
had  the  tenacity  to  continue  to  work 
toward  this  goal  for  this  period  of  al- 
most 9  years. 

The  healing  of  wounds,  emotional  as 
well  as  physical,  must  continue.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  ensure  that  the 
Vietnam  Women's  Memorial  has  the  fi- 
nancial means,  again,  to  meet  those 
goals. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  traveling  out  to 
Santa  Fe,  NM,  to  visit  with  the  sculp- 
tress, Ms.  Gleena  Goodacre,  to  see  her 
model.  Ms.  Goodacre's  sculpture  was 
selected  from  among  317  submissions. 
The  competition  was  held  last  year  in 
Washington.  DC.  at  the  National  Build- 
ing Museum. 

I  can  assure  you,  in  the  eyes  of  this 
particular  Senator,  although  I  claim  no 
particular  artistic  expertise,  I  per- 
ceived in  her  work  the  same  genius 
that  was  in  the  design  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans'  Memorial.  It  is  moving,  it  is 
extraordinary,  it  is  exceptional.  It  will 
take  its  place  rightfully  beside  the 
Wall,  which  in  its  silence  speaks  so 
well.  But  it  will  take  its  place,  to- 
gether with  the  other  memorial  there 
to  the  three  men,  depicting  their  cour- 
age, as  you  recall,  in  the  proximity  of 
the  area  of  the  flags,  as  participants  in 
this  historic  period  of  our  history. 

So  I  urge  all  to  join  me  in  seeking  to 
sponsor  this  legislation,  for  it  is  a 
worthwhile  cause,  and  one  that  needs 
to  be  done  now. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
might  proceed  for  1  minute  in  response 
to  my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  my  colleague  from  Virginia  and  my 
colleague  from  Maryland,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  included 
as  a  cosponsor  on  this  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  see  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  added  as  a 
cosponsor,  because  he  indeed  was  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  first  program  for  the 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Wall.  I  remember  it 
very  well. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  not  only  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  colleagues  from  Vir- 


ginia and  Maryland,  and  to  others,  but 
to  highlight  the  role  of  some  very  spe- 
cial people  from  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota without  whom  this  project 
would  not  be  a  reality  on  November  12 
of  this  year. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation in  particular  to  Diane 
Carlson  Evans  of  Northfield,  MN.  Diane 
is  the  founder  and  chair  of  the  Vietnam 
Women's  Memorial  project.  Herself  a 
combat  nurse,  Diane  has  dedicated  her- 
self with  boundless  enthusiasm  for  this 
project.  She  has  worked  since  the  early 
1980's  to  ensure  the  project's  success. 

Diane  has  traveled  and  spoken  all 
across  the  country.  The  power  of  her 
personal  message  and  tireless  efforts 
are  now  coming  to  fruition.  Diane 
Carlson  Evans  deserves  this  country's 
thanks  and  gratitude  for  all  that  she 
has  done. 

Another  Minnesotan  also  played  a 
compelling  part  in  the  long-running  ef- 
fort on  the  project.  His  name  is  Rodger 
Brodin.  a  Twin  Cities  sculptor  whose 
enthusiasm  and  dedication  to  the 
project  has  been  just  as  contagious  as 
Diane's.  Although  Rodger's  design  for 
the  memorial  was  not  selected,  many 
observers  have  noted  the  striking  simi- 
larity between  his  sculpture  and  the 
winning  design. 

In  the  eyes  and  face  of  the  nurse  in 
his  sculpture.  Rodger  captured  the 
message  of  pain,  sacrifice,  and  dedica- 
tion that  Diane  was  sharing  with  audi- 
ences all  over  the  United  States.  Diane 
used  Rodger's  model  as  tangible,  visi- 
ble conceptualization  of  the  project's 
mission. 

These  Minnesotans  and  so  many  oth- 
ers in  our  State  and  around  the  coun- 
try have  earned  the  thanks  and  grati- 
tude of  the  American  people,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  lost  a  woman  dear 
to  them  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  am  just  grateful  that  is  a  reality.  It 
is  the  commitment,  and  the  depths  of 
the  commitment  by  Minnesotans  that 
has  helped  to  make  this  project  a  re- 
ality. I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  469 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam 
Women's  Memorial  Coin  Act  of  1994". 
SEC.  2.  CODS  SPECIFICATIONS. 

(a)  One-Dollar  Silver  Coins.— 

(1)  Issuance.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  issue  not  more  than 
600,000  one-dollar  coins,  which  shall  weigh 
26.73  grams,  have  a  diameter  of  1.500  inches, 
and  contain  90  percent  silver  and  10  percent 
copper. 

(2)  Design.— The  design  of  the  coins  issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  emblematic  of  the 
Vietnam  Women's  Memorial  sculpture.  On 


each  coin  there  shall  be  a  designation  of  the 
value  of  the  coin,  an  inscription  of  the  year 
"1994".  and  inscriptions  of  the  words  "Lib- 
erty ",  "In  God  We  Trust ".  "United  Sutes  of 
America  ",  and  "E  Pluribus  Unum". 

(b)  Legal  Tender.— The  coins  issued  under 
this  Act  shall  be  legal  tender,  as  provided  in 
section  5103  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

SEC.  S.  SOURCES  OF  BULUON. 

The  Secretary  shall  obtain  silver  for  the 
coins  minted  under  this  Act  only  from  stock- 
piles established  under  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Minerals  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98  et  seq.). 
SEC.  4.  SELECTION  OF  DESIGN. 

The  design  for  the  coins  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  with  the  Chair  of  the  Vietnam 
Women's  Memorial  Project,  Incorporated.  As 
required  by  section  5135  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  the  design  shall  also  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Citizens  Commemorative  Ad- 
visory Committee. 
SEC.  S.  ISSUANCE  OF  COINS. 

(a)  QuALFTY  OF  COINS.— Colns  minted  under 
this  Act  shall  be  issued  in  uncirculated  and 
proof  qualities. 

(b)  MINT  FACILITY.— Only  1  facility  of  the 
United  States  Mint  may  be  used  to  strike 
any  particular  quality  of  the  coins  minted 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  Period  for  Issuance.— The  coins  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
issue  not  later  than  July  4.  1994.  and  shall  be 
minted  only  during  the  1-year  period  begin- 
ning on  such  date. 

SEC.  6.  SALE  OF  COIN&  ^ 

(a)  Sale  Price.— The  coins  authorized 
under  this  Act  shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
at  a  price  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  face  value 
of  the  coins,  the  surcharge  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  with  respect  to  such  coins,  and 
the  cost  of  designing  and  issuing  the  coins 
(including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  ma- 
chinery, overhead  expenses,  marketing,  and 
shipping). 

(b)  Prepaid  Orders.— The  Secretary  shall 
accept  prepaid  orders  for  the  coins  author- 
ized under  this  Act  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
such  coins.  Sale  prices  with  respect  to  such 
prepaid  orders  shall  be  at  a  reasonable  dis- 
count. 

(c)  Surcharges.— All  sales  shall  include  a 
surcharge  of  $10  per  coin. 

SEC.  7.  GENERAL  WAIVER  OF  PROCUREMENT 
REGULATIONS. 

No  provision  of  law  governing  procurement 
or  public  contracts  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
procurement  of  goods  or  services  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  relieve  any  per- 
son entering  into  a  contract  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  from  complying  with  any 
law  relating  to  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity. 
SEC.  8.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SURCHARGE& 

All  surcharges  received  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  sale  of  coins  issued  under  this  Act 
shall  be  promptly  paid  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial  Project.  In- 
corporated, to  be  used— 

(1)  to  establish  and  maintain  an  endow- 
ment to  be  a  permanent  source  of  support  for 
the  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial: 

(2)  for  education  and  research  concerning 
veterans  and  their  families;  and 

(3)  for  the  identification  and  documenta- 
tion of  the  more  than  250,000  women  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

SEC.  9.  AUDITS. 

The  Comptroller  General  shall  have  the 
right  to  examine  such  books,  records,  docu- 
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ments.  and  other  data  of  the  Vietnam  Wom- 
en's Memorial  Project.  Incorporated,  as  may 
be  related  to  the  expenditures  of  amounts 
paid  under  section  8. 

SBC.     id     rnjMISMATIC     PlIBUC      ENTERPRISE 

ru?«). 

The  coins  Issued  under  this  Act  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  5134  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  Numis- 
matic Public  Enterprise  Fund. 

SBC.  II,  FINANCIAL  ASSURANCES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  this 
coin  program  shall  be  self-sustaining,  and 
should  be  administered  to  result  in  no  net 
cost  to  the  Numismatic  Public  Enterprise 
Fund, 


By  Mrs,  BOXER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Krueger): 
S,  470.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  41  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  punish 
stalking:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

STALKINO  CRIMINAL  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr,  KRUEGER.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
legislation  which  you  introduced  ear- 
lier today.  Legislation  to  make  a  pat- 
tern of  threats,  harassment,  and  un- 
warranted attention  a  federally  punish- 
able offense  when  committed  in  loca- 
tions and  circumstances  as  the  bill  de- 
fines. 

These  actions  are  better  and  more 
commonly  known  as  stalking.  It  is  a 
term  that  describes  all  too  poignantly 
an  activity  now  all  too  common  in  our 
society:  Deranged  people  who  torment 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  across  this 
country  as  they  fulfill  their  own  obses- 
sions. 

Until  very  recently,  stalking  had 
never  been  a  punishable  crime.  There- 
fore, it  is  very  difficult  to  know  how 
many  people  might  be  bothered  by  this 
crime,  although  there  are  estimates 
that  the  numbers  total  £is  much  as 
200.000.  However,  we  can  certainly  iden- 
tify not  only  when  these  crimes  are 
committed,  but  when  they  are  not 
committed.  What  we  find  is  a  psycho- 
logical torment  of  people  across  this 
Nation.  And  we  are  speaking  not  only. 
Madam  President,  of  tormenting  peo- 
ple in  seemingly  lofty  positions  or  cele- 
brated movie  stars.  We  are  speaking  of 
people  all  across  this  Nation  who  are 
bothered  and  who  have  had  essentially 
no  legal  recourse. 

I  can,  in  all  candor,  speak  with  per- 
sonal experience  of  this  because  my 
wife  and  I  have  been  stalked  for  8  years 
by  someone  who  is  now  in  Federal  pris- 
on for  the  third  time.  He  has  not,  to 
our  good  fortune,  yet  brought  physical 
harm  to  us.  But,  the  threats  that  have 
been  repeated  and  we  have  little  legal 
recourse.  We  have  some  50  tapes  filled 
with  his  messages  on  our  recorders.  In 
some  instances,  this  deranged  individ- 
ual called  as  often  as  120  times  in  one 
night  to  threaten  us.  Even  when — de- 
spite this  blatant  harassment — this  in- 
dividual made  the  threat.  "If  I  come 
back  to  Texas  and  kill  you,  no  jury 
would  convict  me  because  I  have  just 
cause."  we  had  no  recourse.  That  was 


not  specific  enough  to  bring  any  charge 
whatsoever  through  the  FBI  or  anyone 
else.  It  was  only  when  this  individual 
finally  said,  not  all  of  the  words  which 
I  can  have  printed  here,  "I'm  going  to 
kill  you.  I'm  going  to  kill  you.  I'm 
going  to  kill  you.  you  blank  blank 
blank,  I'm  going  to  hire  a  gunman  to 
put  a  bullet  through  your  head  while 
you're  lying  sleeping  next  to  your  wife. 
I'm  going  to  kill  you.  "  Only  then  did 
the  FBI  decide  that  it  had  sufficient 
cause  with  which  to  take  action.  But 
they  could  not  yet  act  because  they 
could  not  show  that  it  was  in  inter- 
state conmierce.  And  so  we  had  to  wait 
about  an  additional  week  until  finall.y 
I  was  able  to  get  the  person,  now  serv- 
ing in  Federal  prison,  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  calling  me  from  out  of 
State  so  that  he  could  be  apprehended. 

If  events  like  that  come  to  one  who 
currently  is  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
who  had  at  least  some  connections 
with  people  in  power  before,  then  what 
happens  to  these  200,000  other  citizens 
who  are  beset  by  problems  of  this  sort 
everyday?  This  is  clearly.  I  believe,  an 
instance  where  we  need  Federal  legisla- 
tion. Legislation  such  that  you. 
Madam  President,  and  I,  as  a  cospon- 
sor, are  introducing  today,  legislation 
that  would  define  as  a  Federal  viola- 
tion not  only  threats  and  harassment 
that  occur  on  Federal  property  but  also 
threats  and  harassment  that  come 
about  through  the  use  of  Instruments 
such  as  the  telephone  and  the  mails 
normally  identified  as  connecting  with 
interstate  commerce.  This  is  legisla- 
tion that  I  believe  is  overdue  because, 
unfortunately,  crimes  today  have 
taken  a  new  and  different  turn. 

I  will  simply  say  in  closing  that, 
quite  apart  from  physical  damage  that 
is  inflicted,  there  is  unquestionably 
psychological  damage  and  psycho- 
logical strain  that  occurs  throughout 
this  period  of  time.  We  know  by  people 
who  have  served  in  the  military  and 
elsewhere  that  psychological  torture  is 
an  ancient  and  horrendous  tool. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  matter 
that  I  believe  can.  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed at  this  time  by  this  body.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  you. 
Madam  President,  in  the  legislation 
which  you  and  your  staff  have  crafted 
for  this  purpose.  I  believe  it  is  legisla- 
tion that  will  indeed  serve  the  purposes 
of  all.  I  hope  for  its  support. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  have  the 
generosity  to  allow  me  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  measure? 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  I  certainly  would, 
with  great  pleasure. 


By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  471.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  area 
study  process  for  proposed  additions  to 
the  National  Park  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


NEW  PARKS  STUDY  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  New  Parks  Study 
Act  of  1993.  This  legislation  would  ad- 
dress an  increasingly  serious  situation 
facing  the  National  Park  System— the 
unrestrained  manner  in  which  new 
units  and  new  expenses  are  being  added 
to  that  System. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  Congress.  I  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  con- 
cluded that  we  needed  to  address  this 
issue  as  a  high  priority  in  the  next 
Congress.  By  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion today,  I  am  initiating  the  discus- 
sion of  this  issue,  and  I  would  antici- 
pate substantive  debate  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible before  we  get  into  the  usual  on- 
slaught of  new  area  proposals. 

The  current  piecemeal  approach  to 
making  additions  to  the  National  Park 
System  has  resulted  in  units  that  are 
of  questionable  national  significance 
and  whose  primary  purpose  would  ap- 
pear to  be  economic  development.  No- 
where in  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  National  Park  System  does  it  talk 
about  economic  development.  Yet.  that 
is  what  we've  been  using  the  System 
for  as  of  late.  In  the  process  we  have 
been  destroying  the  integrity  of  one  of 
America's  great  traditions — our  na- 
tional parks. 

In  these  times  of  tight  fiscal  con- 
straints, we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
keep  adding  to  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem without  some  means  of  assuring 
that  we  are  adding  only  those  areas 
that  truly  merit  recognition  and  pro- 
tection as  a  unit  of  the  System, 

Between  1970  and  1991.  76  units  and 
over  50  million  acres  have  been  added 
to  the  National  Park  System,  A  good 
share  of  this  acreage  has  not  been  ac- 
quired thereby  creating  a  large  backlog 
in  acquisition.  A  report  on  the  size  and 
cost  of  this  backlog  is  due  from  the 
Park  Service  in  November  of  this  year. 
I'm  sure  it  will  be  in  the  range  of  sev- 
eral billion  dollars.  In  addition,  the 
Park  Service  estimates  a  $2.5  billion 
backlog  in  maintenance  and  repair  ac- 
tivities. It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  aAd  new  areas  to 
the  System  when  we  cannot  properly 
develop  and  maintain  the  units  that 
are  already  in  the  System. 

In  addition,  a  1992  report  by  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Conservation  Associa- 
tion stated  that  12  years  ago  there  was 
1  ranger  for  every  59.432  park  visitors. 
In  January  1992,  there  was  1  ranger  for 
every  80,204  visitors.  Every  time  we  add 
another  unit,  we  decrease  the  ability  of 
the  Park  Service  to  meet,  greet  and 
educate  the  nearly  268  million  visitors 
to  the  National  Park  System. 

Over  the  years,  it  has  become  tradi- 
tional for  State  and  local  governments 
to  look  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
manage  parks  and  recreation  areas 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  acquire 
and  operate.  In  the  past,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  very  willing  to 


do  this  as  evidenced  by  the  huge  expan- 
sion of  the  System, 

But  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  face 
reality.  The  money  simply  is  not  there 
to  operate  what  is  already  in  the  Sys- 
tem, much  less  continue  adding  new 
units.  While  I  am  sympathetic  with  the 
goals  of  many  of  these  new  area  pro- 
posals, we  have  to  start  looking  for 
ways  to  accomplish  these  goals  with- 
out additional  burden  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  establish  a  structured 
process  for  studying  and  considering 
proposed  additions  to  the  National 
Park  System  similar  to  the  study  proc- 
esses mandated  by  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  and  Wilderness  Acts.  Under 
these  Acts.  Congress  designates  an  area 
for  study  and  then  Congress  decides 
whether  to  designate  it  as  a  unit  of  the 
national  system  based  on  the  study  re- 
port. 

This  legislation  would  require  the 
National  Park  Service  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  that  is  to  con- 
sider factors  such  as  uniqueness, 
whether  management  by  another  en- 
tity is  more  appropriate,  cost  effective- 
ness of  acquisition  and  development, 
and  annual  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance. It  would  also  require  that  the 
report  identify  a  preferred  alternative. 

The  legislation  would  also  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  estab- 
lish a  national  priority  list  for  new 
area  and  expansion  proposals.  This  is 
intended  to  give  the  Congress  some 
perspective  on  the  relative  importance 
of  the  many  new  area  and  expansion 
proposals  that  are  introduced  each  ses- 
sion. 

One  of  the  concerns  expressed  in  the 
last  Congress  about  legislation  of  this 
nature  was  that  we  should  not  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  in  midsession.  It 
was  with  that  in  mind  that  I  agreed  to 
defer  my  efforts  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  chaos  until  the  start  of  the  next 
Congress.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation  which 
I  believe  is  vital  to  the  long-term  pro- 
tection and  survival  of  our  National 
Park  System.  I  would  ask  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  471 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TtrLE, 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "New  Parks 
Study  Act"  of  1993. 
SEC.  2.  DEFINrnONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

SEC.  S.  NEW  AREA  STUDIES  FOR  POTENTIAL  AD- 
PmONS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  un- 
dertake and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  and  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  reports  on  such 
new  area  studies  or  park  expansion  studies 
as  are  herein  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized 
by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  feasibility  and  suitability  of  designating 
such  areas  (Including  boundary  expansion  of 
existing  units)  for  addition  to  the  National 
Park  System  and  any  feasible  alternatives  to 
such  action.  The  Secretary  shall  undertake 
site  specific  and.  where  appropriate,  the- 
matic studies  in  preparing  such  reports.  All 
such  studies  shall  be  made  in  consultation 
with  affected  agencies  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels,  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  concerned  landowners  and  users. 

(b)  Factors.— All  new  area  or  expansion 
studies  referred  to  in  this  section  shall  con- 
sider each  of  the  following: 

(1)  whether  the  resource  is  nationally  sig- 
nificant, including,  but  not  limited  to,  an 
evaluation  of  the  area's  uniqueness, 

(2)  whether  similar  resources  are  already 
protected  in  the  National  Park  System,  or 
by  other  public  or  private  ownership  and  the 
degree  to  which  such  protection  would 
achieve  the  purposes  sought  by  inclusion  of 
such  resource  within  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, 

(3)  whether  the  unit  Is  of  appropriate  con- 
figuration to  ensure  long-term  resource  pro- 
tection and  visitor  use, 

(4)  the  extent  of  nonconforming  existing  or 
potential  uses  that  may  compromise  man- 
agement as  a  unit  of  the  System, 

(5)  whether  any  other  management  entity 
other  than  the  National  Park  Service  would 
be  more  appropriate, 

(6)  public  use  potential, 

(7)  resource  integrity, 

(8)  the  cost  of  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment, and  annual  cost  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  and 

(9)  any  other  factors  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Reports  to  Congress.— Within  18 
months  after  the  date  that  funds  are  made 
available  for  the  study  of  an  area  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port of  such  study  that  specifically  addresses 
all  of  the  factors  required  to  be  considered 
under  subsection  (b).  Each  such  report  shall 
indicate  the  suitability  and  feasibility  of  au- 
thorizing the  area  as  a  unit  or  expanding  an 
existing  unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
and  any  feasible  alternative  to  such  action. 
In  transmitting  the  report,  the  Secretary 
shall  Identify  the  preferred  alternative  and 
also  discuss  any  outstanding  contentious  is- 
sues related  to  each  alternative  considered. 

SEC.  4.  PRIORITY  UST  OF  POTENTIAL  PARK  SYS- 
TEM ADDITIONS. 

(a)  List.— The  National  Park  Service  shall 
develop  and  maintain  a  single  list  of  poten- 
tial additions  (including  major  expansion 
proposals)  in  order  of  their  numerical  prior- 
ity for  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Park  System.  This  list  shall  be  initially 
comprised  of  areas  for  which  the  agency  has 
completed  adequate  studies  which  are  con- 
sistent with  section  3.  The  list  shall  be  up- 
dated and  republished  at  least  every  two 
years  to  reflect  studies  completed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

(b)  Establishing  PRioRmES.— In  addition 
to  the  factors  referred  to  in  section  3(b),  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  each  of  the  follow- 
ing in  establishing  the  numerical  priorities 
for  inclusion  of  new  areas  or  expansion  of  ex- 
isting units  in  the  National  Park  System: 

(1)  imminence  of  any  threats  to  the  re- 
source or, nature  of  ongoing  degradation, 

(2)  extent  to  which  similar  resources  are 
protected  In  the  National  Park  System  or  by 
any  other  entity, 


(3)  the  numerical  priority  of  land  acquisi- 
tion for  the  proposed  new  area  or  addition 
relative  to  the  numerical  priorities  of  au- 
thorized but  unacquired  lands  for  existing 
units. 

(4)  the  numerical  priority  of  development 
and  operation  of  the  new  area  or  addition 
relative  to  other  proposed  additions  and  ex- 
isting units, 

(5)  the  level  of  local  and  general  public 
support,  and 

(6)  any  other  factors  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  Secretary. 

(C)  TRANSMISSION  OF  PRIORITY  LIST  TO  CON- 
GRESS.—At  the  beginning  of  each  Congress, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  a  copy  of  the  most 
recent  numerical  priority  list  prepared  under 
this  section.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  en- 
couraged to  periodically  transmit  any  rec- 
ommendations for  new  area  studies  (includ- 
ing expansion  proposals)  which  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. Such  recommendations  should  be 
based  on  an  objective  preliminary  review  of 
such  proposals. 

SEC.  5.  REPEAL  OF  EXISTING  STATUTE. 

Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
improve  the  Administration  of  the  national 
park  system  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  to  clarify  the  authorities  applicable  to 
the  system,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  18.  1970  (16  U.S.C.  la-5).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  through 
the  seventh  sentences  of  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  6.  CLARIFICATION  OF  EXISTING  STATUTE. 

Section  1215(b)  of  Public  Law  101-628  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  one  single  docu- 
ment in  numerical  order."  after  the  words 
"A  priority  listing". 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MURKOWSKi:) 
S.  472.  A  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration and  management  of  public 
lands,  national  forests,  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  related  areas 
by  improving  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate, appropriate,  affordable,  and 
cost-effective  housing  for  employees 
needed  to  effectively  manage  the  pub- 
lic lands:  to  the  committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

LAND  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY  HOUSING 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Land  Management 
Agency  Housing  Improvement  Act  of 
1993.  This  legislation  addresses  a  seri- 
ous problem  facing  various  public  land 
management  agencies.  Land  manage- 
ment agencies  provide  rental  housing 
to  their  employees  because  of  the  re- 
mote situations  where  they  work. 
Uncle  Sam  has  been  a  negligent  leind- 
lord — almost  a  slum  lord — as  this  rent- 
al housing  has  deteriorated  to  an 
alarming  degree.  The  housing  stock  is 
aging  and  increasingly  costly  to  main- 
tain. The  abominable  condition  of 
many  of  the  units  is  creating  serious 
recruitment,  retention,  and  morale 
problems  for  the  agencies — affecting 
their  ability  to  perform  their  mission. 
This  legislation  is  similar  to  the  meas- 
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ure  that  passed  the  Senate  in  the  wan- 
ing days  of  the  last  Congress. 

Of  the  19,096  Government  housing 
units  inventoried  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, 5,262  are  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  5,171  are  owned  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  4,564  are 
owned  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs— the  remainder  are  owned  by  sev- 
eral different  agencies.  The  National 
Park  Service  [NPS]  estimates  the  cost 
of  bringing  their  housing  stock  up  to 
acceptable  levels  at  $546,081,000.  The 
NPS  has  spent  $34  million  over  the  last 
4  years  attempting  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation. At  that  rate,  correcting  the 
problem  would  take  over  60  years. 

Similar  problems  exist  in  all  of  the 
major  land  management  agencies.  In- 
sufficient and  inappropriate  housing  is 
an  identified  problem  for  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
elsewhere.  The  Forest  Service  esti- 
mates a  need  for  $175,539,000  to  meet 
their  housing  needs.  Escalating  main- 
tenance costs  plague  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  They  estimate  a  $40  mil- 
lion need.  Aging  housing  stock  and  the 
associated  increasing  maintenance 
costs  are  a  recurring  theme  throughout 
the  agencies. 

A.  problem  which  affects  all  ag^cies, 
but  the  National  Park  Service  in  par- 
ticular, is  an  increasingly  serious  re- 
cruitment and  retention  problem  in 
those  areas  of  the  country  with  high 
costs  of  living.  While  the  term  "na- 
tional park"  brings  to  mind  western  vi- 
sions of  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  to 
most  people,  the  fact  is  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  NPS  units  and  employees  are 
located  in  the  East.  The  high  cost  of 
housing  available  in  these  areas  and 
the  relatively  low  grade,  and  therefore 
salary  levels,  of  most  of  the  employees 
assigned  there,  have  created  extreme 
situations  of  near  poverty. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  National  Park  Rangers  in  198&- 
89  revealed  that  employees  were  living 
in  automobiles  or  sharing  substandard 
housing  with  several  others  in  high 
crime  areas  just  to  have  a  roof  over 
their  heads.  Others  are  reporting 
spending  over  60  percent  of  their  salary 
for  housing.  A  significant  number  are 
choosing  to  leave  the  Service  rather 
than  endure  marginal  living  conditions 
or  exhaust  their  savings  in  an  effort  to 
survive.  It  is  conceivable  that  if 
present  trends  continue,  we  may  be 
faced  with  a  dwindling  number  of  indi- 
viduals trained  and  qualified  to  protect 
and  explain  our  priceless  natural  and 
cultural  resources. 

The  Forest  Service  reports  employees 
having  to  live  in  30-year-old  trailers 
with  leaking  roofs,  up  to  10  employees 
of  both  sexes  sharing  a  single  shower, 
sleeping  in  pickups  parked  in  old  horse 
barns,  walling  off  corners  of  ware- 
houses and  basements  to  provide  bunk- 
house  space,  and  requests  to  use  the  at- 
tics of  office  buildings  as  crew  quar- 
ters. The  Forest  Service's  desire  to  in- 


crease utilization  of  volunteers  is  seri- 
ously hampered  by  the  lack  of  housing 
for  them.  To  quote  one  Forest  Service 
respondent,  "I  am  seeing  conditions  I 
would  not  want  my  son  or  daughter  ex- 
posed to." 

This  bill  authorizes  the  heads  of  the 
agencies  to  provide  safe,  appropriate 
employee  housing  either  on-  or  off- 
premises  at  rental  rates  that  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  national  average  rate  paid  by 
renters.  This  would  roughly  correspond 
to  the  level  at  which  commercial  lend- 
ing institutions  would  approve  a  home 
mortgage.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
agency  heads  to  enter  into  lease  agree- 
ments with  the  private  sector  to  pro- 
vide housing  in  order  to  expedite  the 
process  and  reduce  the  inunediate 
budgetary  impact. 

As  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990 
take  effect,  the  problem  of  rental  costs 
as  a  function  of  gross  income  should  di- 
minish. In  fact,  in  the  areas  where  the 
NPS  has  obtained  approval  for  special 
pay  rates,  the  attrition  rate  is  revers- 
ing. In  the  interim,  however,  without  a 
fairl.v  immediate  correction  of  the  dis- 
parity between  housing  costs  and  sal- 
ary levels,  many  of  our  park  units  in 
high  cost-of-living  areas  will  be  forced 
to  operate  with  insufficient  staff. 

Another  problem  that  this  legislation 
addresses  is  that  of  the  infrastructure 
to  support  employee  housing.  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  local  jurisdictions 
and  Federal  agencies  could  realize  sig- 
nificant cost  savings  by  developing 
water,  sewer,  and  similar  infrastruc- 
ture facilities  cooperatively.  Under 
current  law,  agencies  are  prohibited 
from  contributing  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  mutually  beneficial  facilities, 
if  those  facilities  are  outside  the  agen- 
cies' jurisdiction.  In  some  small  com- 
munities, the  agency  employee  housing 
is  reasonably  close  to  the  community, 
yet  two  complete  support  infrastruc- 
tures, with  their  associated  costs  and 
environmental  impacts,  have  been  cre- 
ated because  of  the  agency  property 
boundary.  This  redundancy  is  not  in 
the  public  interest. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  give 
the  authority  to  the  heads  of  the  agen- 
cies to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
necessary  personnel  in  a  way  which 
neither  unduly  rewards  nor  penalizes 
them  for  their  dedication  to  their  cho- 
sen professions.  As  a  nation  we  have 
the  right  to  expect  high  quality,  pro- 
fessional service  from  those  agencies 
and  personnel  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  our  natural  and  cultural  resources. 
As  individuals  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect decent  housing  at  their  assigned 
duty  stations. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  Con- 
gress the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
held  hearings  on  the  housing  issue.  The 
record  is  replete  with  horror  stories  re- 
ceived in  correspondence  to  the  com- 
mittee from  Park  Service  employees 


from  all  over  the  country — from  Alaska 
to  Florida,  from  California  to  New 
York. 

These  letters  told  of  rattlesnakes  in 
bed  with  babies,  of  houses  that  cost 
more  to  heat  than  to  rent,  of  rain  and 
snow  blowing  into  the  house,  of  broken 
floors,  leaking  roofs,  of  exorbitant 
rents  from  which  there  was  no  relief  or 
appeal,  and  the  anguish  of  having  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  continue  a  ca- 
reer in  our  Nation's  parks  and  forests 
or  give  it  up  because  they  couldn't  af- 
ford to  continue,  should  compel  us  to 
take  note,  and  act. 

The  employees  who  protect  and  man- 
age our  Nation's  resources  know 
they'll  never  get  rich  doing  it.  They 
generally  don't  even  mind  being  re- 
quired, as  a  precondition  for  having  a 
job  at  all,  to  rent  their  home  from 
their  employer  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

But  they  do  mind  when  their  housing 
is  so  substandard  that  it  endangers 
their  family,  and  they  do  mind  when 
the  rent  charged  by  their  employer  is 
so  high  that  they  can't  afford  to  con- 
tinue a  career  in  public  service. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  just  a  few 
of  the  letters  the  committee  received. 

It  is  with  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
the  deplorable  government  housing  condi- 
tions will  prevent  us  from  every  returning  to 
the  parks  that  we  love.  (A  ranger  from  New 
Mexico  with  22  years  of  service.) 

I  know  that  many  NPS  employees  delay 
having  a  family  because  of  their  financial 
situation  (low  pay  and  high  cost  of  required 
parli  housing).  (A  ranger  from  New  Mexico.) 

Following  the  recently  completed  North- 
east Housing  Survey,  the  rent  I  pay  for  gov- 
ernment housing  is  scheduled  to  increase  by 
approximately  65%  facing  me  with  the  likeli- 
hood of  having  to  choose  between  continued 
government  service  and  my  family's  welfare. 
(A  ranger  from  Pennsylvania.) 

I  am  unable  to  select  the  best  candidates 
In  part  because  of  the  lack  of  affordable 
housing. 

More  often  than  not.  I  cannot  even  muster 
a  register  with  more  than  a  handful  of  poorly 
qualified  applicants.  (A  supervisory  ranger 
from  Virginia.) 

I  have  chosen  to  sacrifice  many  things  to 
pursue  this  [NPS]  career.  The  horrid  tales  of 
U.S.  Park  Service  housing  were  breaking  my 
spirit.  I  only  ask  for  simplicity  at  a  fair 
price.  (A  ranger  from  Arizona.) 

*  *  »  much  of  our  housing  has  been  abomi- 
nable. In  the  Tetons  we  lived  in  a  3  room  log 
cabin  (700  sq.  ft.)  which  had  not  been  winter- 
ized. After  several  months  of  -20  degree 
weather  in  which  we  struggled  with  freezing 
pipes  and  a  draft  across  the  living  room 
floor,  we  wrapped  the  entire  building  in 
lathing  and  clear  plastic  to  stay  warm  *  *  * 
in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  *  *  *  . 
We  *  *  *  were  charged  for  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection as  part  of  our  rent  for  housing  when 
we  ourselves  would  be  both  victim  and  re- 
sponder  because  we  were  the  only  residents 
in  that  part  of  the  park!  (A  husband  and  wife 
supervisory  ranger  couple  with  over  40  years 
of  combined  service  from  California.) 

Sequoia  has  seasonal  rangers  housed  in 
"cabins"  with  bare  cement  floors  and  bath- 
room facilities  housed  outside  in  a  central 
cabin.  Migrant  farm  workers  in  California 
have  stricter  laws  protecting  them  against 
such  inadequate  housing!  (Another  husband 


and    wife    supervisory    ranger   couple    from 
Utah.) 

These  situations  are  combining  to  rip  the 
heart  out  of  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
morale,  the  esprit  de  corps  and  the  profes- 
sionalism of  the  National  Park  Ranger.  I  see 
it  In  the  staff  I  supervise  and  in  the  new  re- 
cruits we  must  hire  to  fill  in  behind  those 
rangers  leaving  the  Service  for  a  more  hu- 
manistic way  of  life.  We  need  help.  (A  super- 
visory park  ranger  from  New  Jersey. ) 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  they  need  help. 
The  Forest  Service  has  about  5,262 
housing  units  which  include  single 
family  units  and  crew  quarters.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  about  5,171 
units,  most  of  which  are  single-family 
or  apartment  units.  The  remaining 
land  management  agencies  have  sev- 
eral hundred  each.  The  estimates  for 
bringing  all  this  housing  up  to  stand- 
ard runs  into  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  National  Park  Service  estimates 
its  cost  at  over  $500  million.  The  Forest 
Service  estimates  about  $176  million. 
This  is  not  a  problem  that  will  be  fixed 
overnight.  However,  if  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, the  agencies  will  be  able  to  bet- 
ter use  the  scarce  funds  available  to 
them  to  improve  housing  by  involving 
the  private  sector  to  a  much  greater 
degree.  It  will  also  put  an  end  to  inflat- 
ing rents  because  of  so-called  regional 
comparability  when  the  renter's  salary 
is  set  nationally. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. In  many  cases.  Government  hous- 
ing is  the  only  housing  available,  there 
just  isn't  any  town  or  even  any  private 
land  for  miles  in  any  direction.  In 
other  cases,  the  around-the-clock  pro- 
tection of  historic  structures  can  only 
be  assured  if  someone  actually  lives  in 
them.  In  still  other  cases,  required  oc- 
cupants are  necessary  to  protect  Gov- 
ernment assets  from  vandalism,  fire, 
and  the  like,  or  to  respond  to  law  en- 
forcement, medical,  fire,  and  search 
and  rescue  emergencies. 

The  list  of  reasons  for  housing  is 
long,  and  the  fact  is  inescapable  that 
requiring  employees  to  live  in  Govern- 
ment housing  in  certain  locations  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  agencies  to 
do  their  jobs. 

Since  housing  for  Government  land 
management  agencies  is  necessary,  it 
then  becomes  simply  a  question  of 
what  kind  of  housing,  where,  and  at 
what  rental  rate.  I  know  that  many  of 
the  visitors  to  our  parks  and  forests 
think  that  rangers  get  their  housing 
rent-free.  They  don't  and  they 
shouldn't.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the 
Government  has  a  bunch  of  company 
towns  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
These  people  are  required  to  live  there 
and  are  required  to  pay  whatever  the 
company  says.  Many  of  them  are  occu- 
pying housing  that  ranges  from  tents 
to  ocean  freight  cargo  container  boxes 
to  disintegrating  trailers  to  ram- 
shackle cabins.  They  are  not  living 
there  by  choice.  The  only  choice  they 
have  is  to  live  in  their  assigned  hous- 


ing or  quit  their  career.  Some  choice.  I 
quote  again  from  an  NPS  employee:  "I 
only  ask  for  simplicity  at  a  fair  price." 

The  proposed  rental  rate  increases 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Regional  Rental 
Area  would  have  placed  some  of  these 
employees  in  the  position  of  either 
paying  over  60  percent  of  their  salary 
to  their  employer  in  rent  or  quitting. 
The  National  Average  of  Rents  for 
Renters,  which  is  published  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  is  27  percent  of  household 
income  and  that  includes  the  cost  of 
utilities.  Government  employees  still 
pay  utilities  on  top  of  their  rent. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  cap  the 
rents  paid  in  the  company  town  to  no 
greater  than  the  national  average. 
That's  not  any  kind  of  a  subsidy,  that's 
simple  fairness.  This  legislation  would 
authorize  a  variety  of  public-private 
cooperative  ventures  for  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  maintenance 
of  housing  for  land  management  agen- 
cies. These  are  the  same  kinds  of  au- 
thorities that  the  military  currently 
uses  so  well. 

The  studies  that  I  have  indicate  that 
while  these  authorities  will  not  appre- 
ciably save  the  taxpayer  money  in  the 
long  run,  they  do  provide  the  vehicle  to 
fix  more  housing  faster  with  the  avail- 
able money.  The  agencies  have  pro- 
grams to  upgrade  and  improve  housing 
and  have  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  at  the  current  level  of  appro- 
priations, doing  all  the  work  in-house, 
it  will  take  over  60  years  to  correct  the 
problems.  These  authorities  will  allow 
what  amounts  to  leveraging  of  the 
available  funds  to  do  more  work 
sooner. 

This  bill  is  important  to  us  all.  With- 
out adequate  housing  at  an  affordable 
price,  our  national  parks,  forests,  ref- 
uges, and  public  lands  will  not  be  able 
to  recruit  and  retain  the  quality  of 
people  necessary  to  do  the  increasingly 
complex  job  of  managing  them.  The 
caliber  of  the  caretakers  dictates  the 
quality  of  care.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  take  care  of  the  caretakers. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  expeditiously  on  this 
legislation.  I  would  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  472 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TmJE. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Land 
Management  Agency  Housing  Improvement 
Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "public  lands"  means  Federal  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  and 

(2)  "Secretaries"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 


SEC.  S.  EMPLOYEE  HOUSING. 

(a)(1)  to  promote  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  qualified  personnel  necessary  for 
the  effective  management  of  public  lands, 
the  Secretaries  are  authorized  to — 

(A)  make  employee  housing  available,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  set  forth  in  paragraph 
(2).  on  or  off  public  lands,  and 

(B)  rent  or  lease  such  housing  to  employees 
of  the  respective  Department  at  a  reasonable 
value. 

(2)(A)  Housing  made  available  on  public 
lands  shall  be  limited  to  those  areas  des- 
ignated for  administrative  use. 

(B)  No  private  lands  or  Interests  therein 
outside  of  the  boundaries  of  federally  admin- 
istered areas  may  be  acquired  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  shall  provide  such 
housing  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  sec- 
tion 5911  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  ex- 
cept that  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term— 

(1)  "availability  of  quarters"  (as  used  In 
this  Act  and  subsection  (b)  of  section  5911) 
means  the  existence,  within  30  miles  of  the 
employee's  duty  station,  of  well-constructed 
and  maintained  housing  suitable  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  family  needs  of  the  employee,  for 
which  the  rental  rate  as  a  percentage  of  the 
employee's  annual  gross  income  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  most  recent  Census  Bureau  Amer- 
ican Housing  Survey  average  percentage  of 
rents  paid  by  renters  inclusive  of  utilities, 
whether  paid  as  part  of  rent  or  paid  directly 
to  a  third  party; 

(2)  "contract"  (as  used  in  this  Act  and  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  5911)  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to.  "Build-to-Lease".  "Rental 
Guarantee".  "Joint  Development"  or  other 
lease  agreements  entered  Into  by  the  Sec- 
retary, on  or  off  public  lands,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sub-leasing  to  Departmental  em- 
ployees; and 

(3)  "reasonable  value"  (as  used  in  this  Act 
and  subsection  (c)  of  section  5911)  means  the 
base  rental  rate  comparable  to  private  rental 
rates  for  comparable  housing  facilities  and 
associated  amenities:  Provided.  That  the  base 
rental  rate  as  a  percentage  of  the  employees' 
annual  gross  income  shall  not  exceed  the 
most  recent  American  Housing  Survey  aver- 
age percentage  of  rents  paid  by  renters  inclu- 
sive of  utilities,  whether  paid  as  part  of  rent 
or  paid  directly  to  a  third  party. 

(c)  Subject  to  appropriation,  the  Secretar- 
ies may  enter  into  contracts  and  agreements 
with  public  and  private  entities  to  provide 
employee  bousing  on  or  off  public  lands. 

(d)  The  Secretaries  may  enter  Into  cooper- 
ative agreements  or  joint  ventures  with  local 
governmental  and  private  entities,  either  on 
or  off  public  lands,  to  provide  appropriate 
and  necessary  utility  and  other  Infrastruc- 
ture facilities  in  support  of  employee  hous- 
ing facilities  provided  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  SURVEY  OF  RENTAL  QUARTERS. 

The  Secretaries  shall  conduct  a  survey  of 
the  availability  of  quarters  at  Held  units 
under  each  Secretary's  jurisdiction  at  least 
every  5  years.  If  such  survey  Indicates  that 
government  owned  or  suitable  privately 
owned  quarters  are  not  available  as  defined 
in  section  3(bMl)  of  this  Act  for  the  personnel 
assigned  to  a  specific  duty  station,  the  Sec- 
retaries are  authorized  to  provide  suitable 
quarters  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "suitable  quarters"  means  well- 
constructed,  maintained  housing  suitable  to 
the  individual  and  family  needs  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

SEC.  i.  SECONDARY  QUARTERS. 

(a)  The  Secretaries  may  determine  that 
secondary  quarters  for  employees  who  are 
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permanently  duty  stationed  at  remote  loca- 
tions and  are  regularly  required  to  relocate 
for  temporary  periods  are  necessary  for  the 
effective  administration  of  an  area  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  respective  agency.  Such 
secondary  quarters  are  authorized  to  be 
made  available  to  employees,  either  on  or  off 
public  lands,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Rental  rates  for  such  secondary  facili- 
ties shall  be  established  so  that  the  aggre- 
gate rental  rate  paid  by  an  employee  for 
both  primary  and  secondary  quarters  as  a 
percentage  of  the  employee's  annual  gross 
income  shall  not  exceed  the  Census  Bureau 
American  Housing  Survey  average  percent- 
age of  rents  paid  by  renters  inclusive  of  utili- 
ties, whether  paid  as  part  of  rent  or  paid  di- 
rectly to  a  third  party. 
SBC.  «.  SURVEY  OF  EXISTING  FACILITIES. 

(a)  Within  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretaries  shall  sur- 
vey all  existing  Government-owned  em- 
ployee housing  facilities  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  assess  the 
physical  condition  of  such  housing  and  the 
suitability  of  such  housing  for  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  agency  mission.  The  Sec- 
retaries shall  develop  an  agencywide  priority 
listing,  by  structure,  identifying  those  units 
in  greatest  need  for  repair,  rehabilitation, 
replacement  or  initial  construction,  as  ap- 
propriate. The  survey  and  priority  listing 
study  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Untied 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  ex- 
penditure of  any  funds  appropriated  for  con- 
struction, repair,  or  rehabilitation  shall  fol- 
low. In  sequential  order,  the  priority  listing 
established  by  each  agency.  Funding  avail- 
able from  other  sources  for  employee  hous- 
ing repair  may  be  distributed  as  determined 
by  the  Secretaries. 

SEC.  7,  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Waul-op,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 

DoMENici,      Mr.      Ford,      Mr. 

Mathews,  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr. 

Kempthosne): 
S.  473.  A  bill  to  promote  the  indus- 
trial competitiveness  and  economic 
prowth  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  the  linkages  between  the 
laboratories  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  the  private  sector  and  by  sup- 
porting the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  technologies  critical  to  the  eco- 
nomic, scientific  and  technological 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NATIONAL  COMPETI- 
TIVENESS TECHNOLOGY  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  OF 
1988 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  more  flexible  authority  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  work  with  do- 
mestic industry  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic and  technological  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  States.  DOE  now  has 
a  significant  program  of  cooperation 


with  industry  to  develop  new  tech- 
nologies. This  legislation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  National  Competitive- 
ness Technology  Partnership  Act  of 
1993,  would  build  on  DOE's  existing 
program  in  response  to  the  new  empha- 
sis the  Clinton  administration  is  plac- 
ing on  American  competitiveness. 

This  legislation  is  also  based  on  hard 
work  by  Senator  Bingaman  and  Sen- 
ator DOMENICI  on  technology  transfer 
over  the  last  three  Congresses.  I  con- 
gratulate them  for  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  makes  this  bipartisan 
effort  possible. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  forge 
a  governmentwide  policy  for  advanced 
technology  development  in  the  103d 
Congress.  Last  month.  President  Clin- 
ton forwarded  to  Congress  the  adminis- 
trations  technology  initiative,  which 
includes  proposals  to  increase  and  ex- 
pand the  partnerships  between  our  na- 
tional laboratories  and  industry.  Simi- 
larly, a  number  of  our  colleagues  have 
introduced  legislative  proposals  to  im- 
prove the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry. We  need  to  work  together— 
among  committees  in  Congress  and 
with  the  administration— to  develop  a 
coordinated  effort. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today,  along  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  provides  for  the 
Department  of  Energy's  role  in  a  na- 
tional effort  to  improve  the  competi- 
tive position  of  U.S.  industry  and  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  enhance  the  on- 
going efforts  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy to  work  with  U.S.  industry  to  uti- 
lize the  significant  science  and  engi- 
neering assets  at  the  national  labora- 
tories to  address  the  needs  of  the 
domestic  economy. 

To  date,  the  Department  has  joined 
with  industry  in  330  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  agreements 
with  a  total  value  over  $600  million.  In- 
dustry is  paying  60  percent  of  the  costs 
under  these  agreements.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  for  cooperative 
work  with  the  Department's  labora- 
tories to  develop  new  technologies.  The 
Department  of  Energy  is  the  Federal 
Governments  largest  employer  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers  and  owns  the  Na- 
tion's premier  laboratories  and  facili- 
ties for  basic  science.  No  national  tech- 
nology policy  can  afford  to  ignore 
these  assets. 

The  Department  of  Energy  labora- 
tory system  consists  of  10  multipro- 
gram  national  laboratories,  11  large 
single-program  laboratories,  and  9 
smaller  laboratories.  Initial  develop- 
ment of  the  laboratory  complex 
stemmed  from  the  Mahhattan  project 
and  concentrated  on  weapons  produc- 
tion. Over  the  years,  the  scope  of  re- 
search and  development  within  the  lab- 
oratory system  has  been  broadened  to 
include  the  full  spectrum  of  fundamen- 
tal sciences.  Practically  every  area  of 
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basic  scientific  knowledge  is  rep- 
resented in  the  research  activities  of 
the  laboratories. 

The  laboratories  employ  over  23,000 
researchers  with  advanced  degrees  in 
areas  of  science  and  technology.  More 
than  8,500  of  these  researchers  have 
doctorate  degrrees.  The  laboratory  sys- 
tem has  evolved  into  an  interdiscipli- 
nary environment  with  the  capability 
to  undertake  very  complex  develop- 
ment projects.  These  laboratories  rep- 
resent one  of  the  largest  complexes  en- 
gaged in  fundamental  scientific  and 
technical  research  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  Departments  laboratories  per- 
form over  S6  billion  of  research  and  de- 
velopment annually.  Research  activi- 
ties at  the  laboratories  span  a  broad 
range  of  scientific,  engineering  and 
technical  areas  including  the  follow- 
ing: Materials  science,  manufacturing, 
high-performance  computing,  transpor- 
tation, chemical  science,  space,  envi- 
ronmental science,  human  health, 
physics,  fusion  energy,  defense-related 
research,  waste  management,  nuclear 
energy,  conservation,  renewable  en- 
ergy, and  fossil  energy.  No  single  lab- 
oratory or  group  of  laboratories  any- 
where in  the  United  States — or  indeed 
in  the  world — can  match  this  record  of 
accomplishment. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has 
unique  and  extraordinary  capabilities 
within  its  laboratories  that  include  sci- 
entific and  technological  areas  beyond 
those  associated  with  weapons  or  en- 
ergy systems.  Historically,  however, 
the  laboratories'  activities  have  been 
limited  to  defense  and  energy  related 
activities  and  have  concentrated  on 
basic  scientific  research. 

Nonetheless,  the  industrial  competi- 
tiveness of  the  Nation  has  benefited 
significantly  from  the  Department's 
laboratories.  Entire  industries  have 
been  established  on  the  basis  of  tech- 
nology initially  developed  within  the 
laboratories  in  addition  to  the  mul- 
titude of  many  new  companies  and 
products  that  have  been  spawned  as  a 
result  of  the  laboratories  activities. 
Passage  of  the  National  Competitive 
Technology  Transfer  Act  focused  and 
simplified  the  transfer  of  technologies 
from  the  laboratories  to  the  private 
sector  leading  to  the  high  number  of 
cooperative  agreements  with  industry. 

University  research  and  education 
programs  also  receive  substantial  bene- 
fits from  the  Department's  labora- 
tories. Universities  work  with  the  De- 
partment in  the  design  and  operation 
of  major,  capital  intensive  user  facili- 
ties located  at  the  Department's  lab- 
oratories. The  high  capital  costs  of 
these  complex  user  facilities,  necessary 
for  advances  in  modern  science,  are 
borne  by  the  Department.  Additional 
assistance  to  scientific  education  is 
provided  through  many  residence  pro- 
grams for  students  and  faculty  at  the 
laboratories.  Universities  also  benefit 
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by  the  substantial  amount  of  research 
and  development  efforts  directed  to 
universities  from  the  Department's 
laboratories  through  subcontracting 
and  cooperative  programs. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  began  to 
reassess  the  missions  and  roles  of  the 
Department  of  Elnergy  laboratories  and 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  adequacy  of 
the  mechanisms  for  technology  trans- 
fer. In  the  102d  Congress,  the  commit- 
tee reported  S.  2566,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  July  1992.  As  there 
was  no  companion  measure  in  the 
House,  there  was  insufficient  time  for 
the  House  to  act  on  the  measure. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today  builds  on  the  committees  work 
over  the  past  several  years.  This  legis- 
lation will  leverage  the  capabilities 
and  resources  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy laboratories  through  partnerships 
with  U.S.  industry  and  universities  in 
key  areas  of  technology  such  as  in  en- 
ergy, high-performance  computing,  the 
environment,  human  health,  advanced 
manufacturing,  advanced  materials, 
and  transportation.  The  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  minimum  goal  for  the  per- 
centage of  each  laboratory  budget  to  be 
devoted  to  partnerships  with  industry, 
and  it  would  provide  more  flexible  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
enter  into  partnerships  with  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Through  these  partner- 
ships, a  closer  and  more  effective  work- 
ing relationship  can  be  developed 
among  the  laboratories.  U.S.  industry, 
the  educational  community  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  These  relationships 
will  improve  the  coordination  between 
the  laboratories  and  the  private  sector 
and  ensure  that  technologies  impor- 
tant to  this  country's  long-term  sur- 
vival will  be  developed.  The  legislation 
would  also  take  bold  new  steps  in  the 
way  that  business  is  done  between  the 
laboratories  and  the  private  sector  in 
the  areas  of  intellectual  property 
rights  and  patents,  all  with  the  goal  of 
maximizing  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  industry. 

This  legislation  would  also  establish 
a  career  path  program  to  maximize  the 
benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  lab- 
oratory employees.  Scientists  in  the 
Department's  contractor-operated  lab- 
oratories frequently  refuse  to  serve  for 
a  time  in  the  Department  as  Federal 
employees  because  employment  re- 
strictions in  current  law  could  threat- 
en future  career  opportunities  in  the 
national  laboratory  system. 

Even  though  the  national  labora- 
tories perform  exclusively  govern- 
mental work  with  Government  funding 
and  Government-owned  property  to 
carry  out  Government  programs,  they 
are  operated  by  contractors.  If  a  person 
leaves  laboratory  service  for  work  in 
the  Department,  and  later  returns  to 
the  laboratory  system,  he  is  subject  to 
postemployment  restrictions  like  any 
other  former  Federal  employee  now 
with  a  private  contractor. 


It  is  essential  to  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  national  laboratories  that 
the  laboratory  employees,  particularly 
those  involved  in  the  management  of 
the  laboratory,  be  able  to  communicate 
with  and  frequently  influence  Depart- 
ment officials  in  carrying  out  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  laboratories. 
Such  communication,  however,  be- 
comes virtually  impossible  when  the 
laboratory  employee  has  worked  for 
the  Department.  Because  the  employee 
has  worked  for  a  time  at  the  Depart- 
ment and  then  becomes  a  private-sec- 
tor employee,  the  postemployment 
laws  make  it  illegal  for  that  employee 
to  try  and  influence  Department  offi- 
cials. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  laboratory  com- 
plex did  not  exist,  we  could  not  afford 
to  create  it  in  today's  budget  climate. 
We  have  these  laboratories  as  a  legacy 
from  the  time  when  the  Nation  in- 
vested heavily  in  the  infrastructure  of 
science  for  defense.  These  laboratories 
are  on  the  brink  of  change  in  how  they 
operate.  With  the  end  of  the  cold  war, 
we  are  at  a  crossroads.  As  funding  for 
nuclear  weapons  declines,  it  is  prudent 
to  redirect  the  activities  of  the  na- 
tional laboratories  to  help  American 
industry  and  universities.  Some  may 
think  that  we  should  simply  let  these 
laboratories  fade  away  as  they  are  no 
longer  needed.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  the  Department's  laboratories  al- 
ready do  more  civilian  research  than 
weapons  research.  But  they  can  still  do 
more.  We  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
use  these  laboratories  to  solve  the 
problems  of  today.  This  bill  would  redi- 
rect the  resources  of  the  laboratories — 
and  streamline  the  process  for  doing 
business— to  do  just  that. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  is  com- 
plex. We  must  define  a  new  mission  for 
DOE'S  laboratories— that  of  contribut- 
ing strongly  to  the  Nation's  techno- 
logical and  economic  competitiveness. 
There  are  existing  missions  and  core 
competencies  that  must  be  preserved. 
DOE  will  continue  to  have  unique  and 
essential  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  weapons.  We  intend  to 
strengthen  our  base  in  fundamental 
science.  We  must  continue  to  develop 
the  new  energy  technologies  our  econ- 
omy demands.  The  mission  we  define  in 
this  legislation  must  be  consistent 
with  these  existing  missions. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  raises  a 
number  of  issues  within  the  context  of 
technology  policy. 

What  will  be  the  process  under  which 
the  administration's  proposed  national 
information  infrastructure  is  developed 
and  put  into  place? 

What  role  does  competition  among 
laboratories  play  in  ensuring  the  avail- 
ability of  the  most  efficient  technology 
development  process? 

How  should  we  share  the  benefits  of 
intellectual  property  developed  in  the 
course  of  cooperation  with  industrial 
participants? 


What  is  the  liability  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  technology  devel- 
oped with  public  funds? 

To  what  extent  can  the  mission  of 
improving  national  competitiveness  be 
addressed  through  existing  programs  in 
the  Department?  Will  new  programs  be 
needed? 

What  are  the  roles  of  other  Federal 
agencies  with  scientific  assets— the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

We  expect  to  address  these  issues  in 
the  hearings  and  markups  that  I  will 
hold  in  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  in  the  coming 
weeks.  Our  plan  is  to  be  ready  to  con- 
tribute to  the  effort  the  administration 
is  mounting  to  enhance  our  economic 
competitiveness.  We  are  looking  for 
the  best  ideas  and  the  best  advice  on 
how  to  make  this  effort  successful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  473 
SECTION  I,  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Energy  National  Competitiveness  Tech- 
nology Partnership  Act  of  1993." 

SEC.  2.  COMPETTTTVENESS  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  ORGANI- 
ZATION ACT. 

The  Department  of  Energy   Organization 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  title  (42  U.S.C.  7101  et.  seq.): 
•TITLE  XI— TECHNOLOGY 
PARTNERSHIPS 

"SEC.  nOl.  nNDINCS,  PURPOSES  AND  DEFINI- 
TIONS. 

"(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that^ 

"(1)  the  United  States  Department  of  En- 
ergy has  scientific  and  technical  capabilities 
and  resources  within  the  departmental  lab- 
oratories in  virtually  every  area  of  impor- 
tance to  the  economic,  f.ientiflc  and  techno- 
logical competitiveness  of  United  States  in- 
dustry; 

"(2)  the  extensive  scientific  and  technical 
investments  in  people,  facilities  and  equip- 
ment in  the  department  of  Energy  labora- 
tories can  be  applied  to  achieve  national 
technology  goals  in  areas  such  as  the  envi- 
ronment, health,  space,  and  transportation: 

"(3)  the  Department  of  Energy  has  pursued 
aggressively  the  transfer  of  technology  from 
departmental  laboratories  to  the  private  sec- 
tor, but  the  capabilities  of  the  laboratories 
could  be  made  more  fully  available  to  United 
States  industry; 

"(4)  technology  development  has  been  in- 
creasingly driven  by  the  commercial  mar- 
ketplace and  private  firms  have  extraor- 
dinary research  and  development  capabili- 
ties in  a  broad  range  of  generic  technologies: 

"(5)  in  carrying  out  their  missions,  the  De- 
partment and  the  departmental  laboratories 
would  greatly  benefit  from  closer  collabora- 
tion and  partnership  with  United  States  in- 
dustry: and 

"(6)  partnerships  between  the  depart- 
mental laboratories  and  United  States  Indus- 
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try  can  provide  significant  benefits  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  including  the  creation  of 
high-paying,  high  value-added  jobs  for  Unit- 
ed States  workers  and  the  improvement  of 
the  competitiveness  of  United  States  firms 
in  key  sectors  such  as  the  aerospace,  auto- 
motive, chemical  and  electronics  sectors. 

"(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  title 
are  to — 

"(1)  enhance  partnerships  between  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  Department  and  the  de- 
partmental laboratories  and  to  establish  a 
minimum  goal  for  the  percentage  of  the 
multi-program  departmental  laboratory 
budgets  devoted  to  partnerships; 

"(2)  ensure  that  the  Department  and  the 
departmental  laboratories  play  an  appro- 
priate role,  consistent  with  their  core  com- 
petencies, in  implementing  the  President's 
critical  technology  strategies: 

"(3)  provide  additional  authority  to  the 
Secretary  to  enter  into  partnerships  with 
the  private  sector  in  pursuit  of  research,  de- 
velopment, demonstration  and  commercial 
application  activities;  and 

"(4)  streamline  the  process  by  which  coop- 
erative research  and  development  agree- 
ments proposed  by  the  departmental  labora- 
tories receive  final  disposition  within  the 
Department. 

■•(c)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
title— 

"(1)  "core  competency"  means  an  area  in 
which  the  Secretary  determines  a  depart- 
mental laboratory  has  developed  expertise 
and  demonstrated  capabilities: 

"(2)  "critical  technology"  means  a  tech- 
nology identified  in  the  National  Critical 
Technologies  Report; 

"(3)  "Department"  means  the  United 
States  Department  of  Energy: 

"(4)  "departmental  laboratory"  means  a 
facility  operated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment that  would  be  considered  a  labora- 
tory as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  12  of 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1960  (15  U.S.  C.  53710a(d)(2)); 

"(5)  "disadvantaged"  has  the  samie  mean- 
ing as  such  term  has  in  section  8(a)(5)  and  (6) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S,  C.  637(a)(S) 
and  (6)); 

"(6)  "dual-use  technology"  means  a  tech- 
nology that  has  military  and  commercial  ap- 
plications: 

"(7)  "educational  institution"  means  a  col- 
lege, university,  or  elementary  or  secondary 
school,  including  any  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  education  that  would  be  ex- 
empt under  section  501(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986: 

"(8)  "minority  college  or  university" 
means  a  historically  black  college  or  univer- 
sity that  would  be  considered  a  "part  B  in- 
stitution" by  section  322(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1061(2))  or 
any  other  institution  of  higher  education 
where  enrollment  includes  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  students  who  are  disadvantaged: 

"(10)  "multi-program  departmental  labora- 
tory" means  any  of  the  following;  Argonne 
National  Laboratory.  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory.  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory, 
Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory, 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  National 
Renewable  Energy  Laboratory.  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  Pacific  Northwest  Lab- 
oratory, and  Sandia  National  Laboratories: 

"(11)  "National  Critical  Technologies  Re- 
port" means  the  biennial  report  on  national 
critical  technologies  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  603(d)  of 
the  National  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 
Organization,  and  Priorities  Act  of  1976  (42 
U.S.C.  6683(d)): 


"(12)  "partnership"  means  an  arrange- 
ment, including  an  arrangement  under  sec- 
tion 1109,  under  which  the  Secretary  or  one 
or  more  departmental  laboratories  under- 
takes research,  development,  demonstration 
or  commercial  application  activities  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  partners  In  coopera- 
tion with  one  or  more  participants  from 
among  the  following:  an  educational  institu- 
tion, private  sector  entity.  State  govern- 
mental entity,  or  other  Federal  agency;  and 

"(13)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Energy. 

-SEC.  llOa.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PARTNERSHIPS. 

""The  Secretary  and  the  director  of  each 
departmental  laboratory  may  enter  into  any 
partnership  that  will  enhance  the  economic, 
scientific  or  technological  competitiveness 
of  United  States  industry  utilizing  the  au- 
thority of  this  title  or  the  authority  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  or  the  directors  under 
the  following: 

"(a)  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954; 

■"(b)  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974; 

"(c)  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992; 

"(d)  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  In- 
novation Act  of  1980; 

■■(e)  the  National  Competitiveness  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Act  of  1989; 

"(f)  the  Federal  Technology  Transfer  Act 
of  1986: 

"(g)  the  Renewable  Energy  and  Energy  Ef- 
ficiency Technology  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1989: 

"(g)  the  Bayh-Dole  Patent  and  Trademark 
Act  of  1980:  or 

"(h)  the  National  Cooperative  Research 
Act  of  1984. 

-SEC.  1103.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  GOAL  FOR  PART- 
NERSHIPS BETWEEN  MlX^n-PRO- 
GRAM  DEPARTMENT  LABORATORIES 
AND  UNITED  STATES  INDUSTRY. 

■'(a)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1994.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  goal  to  allocate  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  annual  budget  of 
each  multi-program  departmental  labora- 
tory to  cost-shared  partnerships  with  United 
States  industry. 

■■(b)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  and  made  available  for  de- 
partmental-laboratory-directed research  and 
development  shall  be  available  for  any  part- 
nership. 

-SEC.  1104.  DEPARTMENT  ROLE  IN  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  CRITICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
STRATEGIES. 

■■(a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  multi- 
year  critical  technology  strategy  for  re- 
search, development,  demonstration  and 
commercial  application  activities  supported 
by  the  Department  for  each  criticSLl  tech- 
nology listed  in  the  National  Critical  Tech- 
nologies Report. 

"(b)  In  developing  such  strategy,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"'(1)  develop  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
appropriate  role  of  the  Department  in  each 
of  the  critical  technologies  listed  in  the  re- 
port, building  on  the  core  competencies  of 
the  department  laboratories: 

"(2)  consult  with  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  United  States  industry,  including 
members  of  United  States  industry  associa- 
tions and  representatives  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States;  and 

■■(3)  participate  in  the  executive  branch 
process  to  develop  critical  technology  strate- 
gies such  as  required  by  section  822  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Years  1992  and  1993  (PL.  102-190). 
-SEC.  ll«».  MISSION  STATEMENT. 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  and  the  director  of 
each   departmental    laboratory,    may    enter 


into  partnerships  that  build  on  the  core  com- 
petencies of  the  departmental  laboratories 
to  conduct  research,  development,  dem- 
onstration or  commercial  application  activi- 
ties in  those  areas  listed  in  the  biennial  Na- 
tional Critical  Technologies  Report  or  in  any 
of  the  following  areas— 

"(1)  energy  efficiency,  including  efficiency 
in  power  generation,  transmission,  and  utili- 
zation; energy  conservation  technologies; 
process  technologies;  and  transportation; 

"■(2)  energy  supply,  including  alternative 
fuels:  advanced  forms  of  renewable  energy; 
advanced  clean  coal  technologies;  coal  lique- 
faction and  synthetic  fossil  fuels:  advanced 
oil  and  gas  recovery;  advanced  nuclear  reac- 
tor technologies:  fusion  technologies:  biofuel 
technologies:  electricity  transmission,  dis- 
tribution, and  storage;  and  energy  forecast- 
ing: 

""(3)  high-performance  computing,  includ- 
ing programs  to  develop  and  use  new  com- 
puter architectures  such  as  large  scale  par- 
allel computers,  real-time  visualization, 
powerful  scientific  workstations,  high-speed 
networking,  new  computer  software  and  al- 
gorithms; programs  to  develop  advanced  ma- 
terials for  the  communication  and  comput- 
ing industry  such  as  new  memories,  optical 
switches  or  optical  storage  disks;  programs 
to  address  complex  scientific  challenges  such 
as  understanding  global  climate  change,  hy- 
drologic  modeling,  and  fundamental  combus- 
tion processes;  and  programs  with  other 
agencies  and  the  private  sector  for  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  high-performance  com- 
puter research  networks: 

"■(4)  the  environment,  including  global  cli- 
mate change:  protection  of  ecological  sys- 
tems: environmental  restoration  and  waste 
management:  and  development  of  tech- 
nologies for  biogeochemlcal  dynamics,  toxi- 
cology, remote  sensing,  biotechnology,  risk 
analysis,  and  environmental  assessment: 

■•(5)  human  health,  including  radio- 
pharmaceutical and  laser  applications;  map- 
ping of  the  human  genome:  structural  biol- 
ogy; development  of  technologies  for  nuclear 
and  diagnostic  medicine  and  radiation  biol- 
ogy, including  cancer  therapies;  and  develop- 
ment of  sensors,  electronics  and  information 
systems  to  lower  health  care  costs: 

""(6)  advanced  manufacturing  technologies, 
including  laser  technologies,  robotics  and  in- 
telligent machines;  semiconductors,  super- 
conductors, microelectronics,  photonics, 
optoelectronics,  and  advanced  displays;  x-ray 
lithography;  sensor  and  process  controls:  and 
those  technologies  that  may  affect  energy 
production,  energy  efficiency,  environmental 
protection  or  waste  minimization; 

"(7)  advanced  materials,  including  mate- 
rials that  may  increase  efficiency  in  energy 
generation,  conversion,  transmission  and 
use:  synthesis  and  processing  for  improved 
and  new  materials:  materials  to  promote 
waste  minimization  and  environmental  pro- 
tection: and  new  and  improved  methods, 
techniques,  and  instruments  to  characterize 
and  analyze  properties  of  materials; 

'"(8)  transportation  technologies,  including 
those  that  will  improve  the  efficiency  of  and 
reduce  the  energy  consumption  and  environ- 
mental impact  associated  with  conventional 
transportation  technologies: 

"(9)  space  technologies,  including  space- 
based  sensors  for  environmental  monitoring, 
climate  modeling,  and  radio-biological  stud- 
ies; 

■■(10)  quality  technologies,  including  reli- 
ability engineering,  failure  analysis,  statis- 
tical process  control,  nondestructive  testing 
and  inspection  techniques,  concurrent  engi- 
neering and  design  practices  for  reliability 


and  testability  used  to  ensure  product  and 
process  quality  specifications  are  met; 

"(U)  technologies  listed  in  the  annual  de- 
fense critical  technologies  plan  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursu- 
ant to  section  2506(e)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code;  and 

■'(12)  any  other  generic,  precompetitlve 
technology  or  other  critical  technology  iden- 
tified by  the  Secretary. 

'■(b)  The  Secretary,  and  the  directors  of 
the  departmental  laboratories,  shall  utilize 
partnerships  with  United  States  industry  to 
ensure  that  technologies  developed  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Department's  missions  are  rap- 
idly applied  and  commercialized.  In  carrying 
out  the  Department's  missions,  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  directors  of  the  departmental 
laboratories,  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  work  in  partnership  with  United 
States  industry  and  educational  institutions. 

■■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  work  with  other 
federal  agencies  to  carry  out  research,  devel- 
opment, demonstration  or  commercial  appli- 
cation activities  where  the  core  com- 
petencies of  the  Department  and  the  depart- 
mental laboratories  could  contribute  to  the 
missions  of  such  other  agencies. 

-SEC.  1106.  PARTNERSHIP  PREFERENCES. 

"(a)  Any  partnership  that  would  be  given 
preference  under  section  12(c)(4)  of  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980  (15  U.S.C.  §3710a  (c)(4))  if  it  were  a  coop- 
erative research  and  development  agreement 
shall  be  given  similar  preference  under  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  guidelines  to 
describe  the  application  of  section  12(c)(4)  of 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3710a(c)(4))  to  part- 
nerships as  prescribed  by  section  (a). 

"■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  part- 
nerships that  involve  minority  colleges  or 
universities  or  private  sector  entities  owned 
or  controlled  by  disadvantaged  Individuals. 

-SEC.  1107.  EVALUATION  OF  PARTNERSHIP  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

■'(a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  mecha- 
nisms for  independent  evaluation  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  ongoing  partnership 
activities  of  the  Department  and  the  depart- 
mental laboratories. 

■'(b)(1)  The  Secretary  and  the  director  of 
each  departmental  laboratory  shall  develop 
mechanisms  for  assessing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  each  partnership  and  for  measuring 
the  progress  of  each  such  partnership. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  director  of  each 
departmental  laboratory  shall  utilize  the 
mechanisms  developed  under  subparagraph 
(1)  to  evaluate  the  success  of  each  ongoing 
multi-year  partnership  and  shall  condition 
continued  funding  of  each  such  partnership 
on  demonstrated  progress. 
-SEC.  1 108.  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  describing  the  ongoing 
partnership  activities  of  the  Secretary  and 
each  departmental  laboratory  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  activities  planned  by 
the  Secretary  and  by  each  departmental  lab- 
oratory for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  In  Devel- 
oping the  report,  the  Secretary  shall  seek 
the  advice  of  the  Laboratory  Partnership  Ad- 
visory Board  established  in  section  1110. 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
under  subsection  (a)  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  to  the  appropriate 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
No  later  than  March  1.  1994,  and  no  later 
then  the  first  of  March  of  each  subsequent 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report 
under  subsection  (a)  that  covers  the  fiscal 


year  beginning  on  the  first  of  October  of 
such  year. 

■■(c)  E^ch  director  of  a  departmental  lab- 
oratory shall  provide  annually  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  report  on  current  partnership  ac- 
tivities and  a  plan  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire describing  the  partnership  activities 
the  director  expects  will  be  carried  out  by 
such  laboratory  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
The  director  shall  provide  such  report  and 
plan  in  a  timely  manner  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  permit  preparation  of  the  re- 
port under  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  The  Secretary's  description  of  planned 
activities  under  subsection  (a)  shall  include, 
to  the  extent  such  information  is  available, 
appropriate  information  on— 

""(1)  the  total  funds  to  be  allocated  to  part- 
nership activities  by  the  Secretary  and  by 
the  director  of  each  departmental  labora- 
tory: 

"(2)  a  breakdown  of  funds  to  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  and  by  the  director  of  each 
departmental  laboratory  for  partnership  ac- 
tivities in  each  area  of  technology  identified 
in  section  1105(a): 

"(3)  plans  for  additional  funds  not  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (2)  to  be  set  aside  for 
partnerships  during  the  coming  fiscal  year; 

■■(4)  the  partnerships  the  Secretary  and  the 
director  of  each  departmental  laboratory  ex- 
pects to  undertake  in  the  coming  fiscal  year; 

"(5)  the  technologies  that  will  be  advanced 
by  partnerships  and  the  anticipated  benefits 
of  such  technologies; 

"■(6)  the  types  of  entities  that  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  participation  in  partnerships; 

■■(7)  the  nature  of  the  partnership  arrange- 
ments, including  the  anticipated  level  of  fi- 
nancial and  in-kind  contribution  from  par- 
ticipants and  any  repayment  terms; 

'"(8)  the  extent  of  the  use  of  competitive 
procedures  in  selecting  partnerships:  and 

■'(9)  such  other  information  that  the  Sec- 
retary finds  relevant  to  the  determination  of 
the  appropriate  level  of  Federal  support  for 
such  partnerships. 

"'(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  appro- 
priate notice  in  advance  to  Congress  of  any 
partnership  involving  the  expenditure  of  de- 
partmental funds  not  described  in  the  report 
under  subsection  (a). 

-SEC.     1109.    COOPERATIVE    AGREEMENTS    AND 
OTHER  TRANSACTIONS  AUTHORITY. 

■■(a)  The  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  part- 
nerships, may  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments and  other  transactions  with  any  per- 
son, any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  any  unit  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, any  educational  institution,  and 
any  other  entity. 

■■(b)(1)  Cooperative  agreements  and  other 
transactions  entered  into  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a)  may  include  a  clause 
that  requires  a  person  or  other  entity  to 
make  payments  to  the  Department  (or  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government)  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
support  under  the  agreement  or  other  trans- 
action. 

■■(2)  The  amount  of  any  payment  received 
by  the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quirement imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  credited,  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  account  established  under 
subsection  (e).  Amounts  so  credited  shall  be 
merged  with  other  funds  in  the  account  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  same  purposes  and 
the  same  period  for  which  other  funds  in 
such  account  are  available. 

'■(c)  The  authority  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  exercised  without  regard 
to  section  3324  of  title  31  of  the  United  States 
Code. 


"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  — 

"(I)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  a 
cooperative  agreement  or  other  transaction 
under  this  section  does  not  provide  for  ac- 
tivities that  duplicates  activities  being  con- 
ducted under  existing  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Department; 

"(2)  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  determines 
practicable,  the  funds  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  cooperative  agreement  or 
other  transaction  do  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  provided  by  other  parties  to  the  co- 
operative agreement  or  other  transaction: 
and 

""(3)  the  authority  under  this  section  is 
used  only  when  the  use  of  contracts  or 
grants  is  not  feasible  or  appropriate. 

""(e)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  an  account  for  support  of  partner- 
ships provided  for  in  cooperative  agreements 
and  other  transactions  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a).  Funds  in  such  account  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  support. 

-SEC.  1110.  LABORATORY  PARTNERSHIP  ADVI- 
SORY BOARD  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ADVI- 
SORY GROU'PS  AT  MULIl-PROGRAM 
DEPARTMENTAL  LABORATORIES. 

'■(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  within 
the  Department  an  advisory  board  to  be 
known  as  the  ■■Laboratory  Partnership  Advi- 
sory Board."  to  provide  the  Secretary  with 
advice  on  the  implementation  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  membership  of  the  Laboratory 
Partnership  Advisory  Board  shall  consist  of 
prominent  representatives  primarily  from 
United  States  industry,  but  also  from  edu- 
cational institutions.  Federal  laboratories  of 
agencies  other  than  the  Department,  and 
professional  and  technical  societies  in  the 
United  States  who  are  qualified  to  provide 
the  Secretary  with  advice  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  title. 

""(3)  The  Laboratory  Partnership  Advisory 
Board  shall  request  comment  and  sugges- 
tions from  departmental  laboratories  to  as- 
sist the  Board  in  providing  advice  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  implementation  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  director  of  each  multi-program 
departmental  laboratory  shall  establish  an 
advisory  group  consisting  of  individuals  with 
experience  in  the  industrial  sector  to— 

"(1)  evaluate  new  initiatives  proposed  by 
the  departmental  laboratory  and  identify  op- 
portunities for  partnerships  with  United 
States  Industry  on  those  initiatives:  and 

"(2)  evaluate  ongoing  programs  at  the  de- 
partmental laboratory  from  the  perspective 
of  United  States  Industry. 

"•(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  is  intended  to 
preclude  the  Secretary  or  the  director  of  a 
departmental  laboratory  from  utilizing  ex- 
isting advisory  boards  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

-SEC.  1111.  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM. 

""The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  program 
to  encourage  scientists  and  engineers  from 
departmental  laboratories  to  serve  as  visit- 
ing scientists  and  engineers  in  the  research 
facilities  of  governments,  educational  insti- 
tutions and  industrial  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

-SEC.  1112.  COOPERA'nON  WITH  STATE  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  TECHNOLOGY  DEVEI^ 
OPMENT  AND  DISSEMINAIION. 

"'The  Secretary  and  the  director  of  each 
multi-program  departmental  laboratory 
shall  seek  opportunities  to  coordinate  their 
activities  with  programs  of  state  and  local 
governments  for  technology  development 
and  dissemination,  including  programs  fund- 
ed in  part  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursu- 
ant to  section  2523  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  section  2513  of  title  10  of  the 
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United  States  Code  and  programs  funded  in 
part  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant 
to  sections  25  and  26  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1901  (15  U.S.C.  278k  and  2781)  and  section 
5121(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competl- 
Uveness  Act  of  1968  (15  U.S.C.  2781  note). 

•SBC  1113.  AVAOABILITY  OF  FUNDS  FOR  PART- 
NERSHIPS. 

"(a)  All  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  reseswch,  de- 
velopment, demonstration  or  commercial  ap- 
plication activities,  other  than  atomic  en- 
er^  defense  activities,  shall  be  available  for 
partnerships  to  the  extent  such  partnerships 
are  consistent  with  the  g-oals  and  objectives 
of  such  activities. 

"(b)  All  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  research,  de- 
velopment, demonstration  or  commercial  ap- 
plication of  dual-use  technologies  within  the 
Department's  atomic  energy  defense  activi- 
ties, except  for  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
program,  shall  be  available  for  partnerships 
to  the  extent  such  partnerships  are  consist- 
ent with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  such  ac- 
tivities. 

-SEC.  1114,  PROTECTION  OF  INFORMATION. 

••Section  12(c)(7)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1960.  relating 
to  the  protection  of  information,  shall  apply 
to  the  partnership  activities  undertalien  by 
the  Secretary  and  by  the  directors  of  the  de- 
partmental laboratories. 

■SEC.  II  IS.  EQUALITY  OF  ACCE8& 

••(a)  The  Secretary  and  the  director  of  each 
departmental  laboratory  shall  institute  such 
procedures  as  needed  to  ensure  that  informa- 
tion on  opportunities  to  participate  in  part- 
nerships with  the  Secretary  or  the  depart- 
mental laboratories  is  widely  disseminated. 

••(b)  In  cases  where  the  Secretary  or  the  di- 
rector of  a  departmental  laboratory  believes 
a  potential  partnership  activity  would  bene- 
fit from  broad  participation  from  the  private 
sector,  the  Secretary  or  the  director  of  such 
departmental  laboratory  may  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  for- 
mation of  an  United  States  Industry  consor- 
tium to  pursue  the  partnership  activity. 

*SEC.  Ills.  PRODUCT  UABIUTY. 

••The  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General 
shall  enter  into  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing to  establish  a  consistent  policy  and 
standards  regarding  the  liability  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  non-federal  entity  operating  a 
departmental  laboratory  and  of  any  other 
party  to  a  partnership  for  claims  arising 
from  partnership  activities.  The  Secretary 
and  the  director  of  each  departmental  lab- 
oratory shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, incorporate  into  any  partnership  ar- 
rangement the  standards  established  in  the 
memorandum  of  understanding. 

*8EC.  1117.  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY. 

•■(a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  guidelines 
to  govern  the  distribution  of  intellectual 
property  resulting  from  a  cost-shared  part- 
nership. Such  guidelines  shall  ensure,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  that  the  intel- 
lectual property  provisions  of  any  partner- 
ship arrangement  administered  by  a  non-fed- 
eral entity  operating  a  departmental  labora- 
tory: 

•'(1)  maximize  the  competitiveness  of  Unit- 
ed States  industry:  and 

••(2)  are  uniform  among  the  departmental 
laboratories. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
management  and  operating  contracts  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  non-federal  en- 
tities operating  the  departmental  labora- 
tories are  uniform  with  respect  to  provisions 
governing  the  administration  of  intellectual 


property    in    partnership   arrangements    in- 
volving departmental  laboratories.'^. 

SEC.  3.  MINORITY  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  RE- 
PORT. 

Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  provision,  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  addressing 
opportunities  for  minority  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  participate  in  programs  and  ac- 
tivities being  carried  out  by  the  Department 
or  the  departmental  laboratories.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  representatives  of 
minority  colleges  and  universities  in  prepar- 
ing the  report.  Such  report  shall— 

(a)  describe  current  education  and  training 
programs  being  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment or  the  departmental  laboratories  with 
respect  to  or  in  conjunction  with  minority 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  areas  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  engineering: 

(b)  describe  current  research,  development 
or  demonstration  programs  involving  the  De- 
partment or  the  departmental  laboratories 
and  minority  colleges  and  universities: 

(c)  describe  funding  levels  for  the  programs 
referred  to  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b): 

(d)  identify  ways  for  the  Department  or  the 
departmental  laboratories  to  assist  minority 
colleges  and  universities  in  providing  edu- 
cation and  training  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering; 

(e)  identify  ways  for  the  Department  or  the 
departmental  laboratories  to  assist  minority 
colleges  and  universities  in  entering  into 
partnerships: 

(f)  address  the  need  for  and  potential  role 
of  the  Department  or  the  departmental  lab- 
oratories in  providing  minority  colleges  and 
universities; 

(1)  increased  research  opportunities  for 
faculty  and  students: 

(2)  assistance  in  faculty  development  and 
recruitment  and  curriculum  enhancement 
and  development:  and 

(3)  laboratory  instrumentation  and  equip- 
ment. Including  computer  equipment, 
through  purchase,  loan,  or  other  transfer: 

(g)  address  the  need  for  and  potential  role 
of  the  Department  or  departmental  labora- 
tories in  providing  funding  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  development  of  infrastruc- 
ture facilities,  including  buildings  and  lab- 
oratory facilities  at  minority  colleges  and 
universities:  and 

(h)  make  specific  proposals  and  rec- 
ommendations, together  with  estimates  of 
necessary  funding  levels,  for  initiatives  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Department  or  the  depart- 
mental laboratories  to  assist  minority  col- 
leges and  universities  in  providing  education 
and  training  in  the  areas  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  engineering,  and  in  entering 
into  partnerships  with  the  Department  or  de- 
partmental laboratories. 

SEC.  4.  CAREER  PATH  PROGRAM. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  career 
path  program  to  recruit  employees  of  the  na- 
tional laboratories  to  serve  in  positions  in 
the  Department. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  authori- 
ties In  this  section  to  carry  out  the  career 
path  program.  In  addition  to  these  authori- 
ties, the  Secretary  may  exercise  the  waiver 
authorities  of  section  208(b)  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  and  section  e02(c)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act,  42 
U.S.C.  7212(c). 

(c)  Section  207  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (j)(6)  the  following; 

•'(7)  National  laboratories.— (A)  The  re- 
strictions contained  in  subsections  (a),  (b), 
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(c),  and  (d)  shall  not  apply  to  an  appearance 
or  communication  made,  or  advice  or  aid 
rendered  by  an  employee  of  a  contractor 
managing  and  operating  a  facility  described 
in  subparagraph  (B),  if  the  appearance  or 
communication  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  fa- 
cility or  the  advice  or  aid  Is  provided  to  the 
contractor  of  the  facility. 

••(B)  This  paragraph  applies  to  the  follow- 
ing; Argonne  National  Laboratory. 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Idaho  Na- 
tional Engineering  Laboratory,  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory,  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory.  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  National  Renewable  Energy 
Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  and  Sandla 
National  Laboratories.". 

(d)  Section  27  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act,  41  U.S.C.  423,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  subsection  (p)  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"(q)  National  Laboratories.- (D  The  re- 
strictions on  obtaining  a  recusal  contained 
in  paragraphs  (c)(2)  and  (c)(3)  shall  not  apply 
to  discussions  of  future  employment  or  busi- 
ness opportunity  between  a  procurement  of- 
ficial and  a  competing  contractor  managing 
and  operating  a  facility  described  in  para- 
graph (3);  Provided.  That  such  discussions 
concern  the  employment  of  the  procurement 
official  at  such  facility. 

•'(2)  The  restrictions  contained  in  para- 
graph (f)(1)  shall  not  apply  to  activities  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  a  facility  described  in 
paragraph  (3). 

••(3)  This  subsection  applies  to  the  follow- 
ing: Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  Idaho  Na- 
tional Engineering  Laboratory.  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory.  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory.  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory.  National  Renewable  Energy 
Laboratory.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  and  Sandla 
National  Laboratories.  ••. 

SEC.    5.    INFORMA'nON    INFRASTRUCTURE    AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 

(a)  Findings.— (1)  High-performance  com- 
puting and  high-speed  networking  have  the 
|X}tential  to  revolutionize  many  fields  and  to 
contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  the  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  and  technological  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  industry. 

(2)  The  federal  government  should  ensure 
that  a  coordinated  interagency  program  in 
partnership  with  the  private  sector  is  avail- 
able to  Identify  and  promote  applications  of 
high-performance  computing  and  high-speed 
networking  that  will  significantly  improve 
the  use  of  information,  foster  and  strengthen 
research  and  development  capabilities,  and 
enhance  the  competitiveness  of  United 
States  industry. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to: 

(1)  ensure  the  widest  possible  application 
of  high-performance  computing  and  high- 
speed networking  in  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  provide  for  partnerships  that  will  en- 
hance federal  and  private  efforts  to  deploy 
and  commercialize  these  technologies  as 
part  of  a  national  information  infrastruc- 
ture. 

(c)  National  Information  Infrastructure 
Development  Program.— The  High-Perform- 
ance Computing  Act  of  1991  (P.L.  101-425)  is 
amended; 

(1)  in  section  101,  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (2)  a  new  paragraph  (3)  as  follows  and 
renumbering  subsequent  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly: 

"(3)  The  Program  shall  also— 

"(A)  provide  for  a  coordinated  interagency 
effort  in  partnership  with  the  private  sector 


to  develop,  deploy  and  commercialize  high- 
performance  computing  and  high-speed 
networking  technologies  through  a  national 
information  infrastructure  for  applications 
in— 

••(1)  education, 

"(ii)  health  care, 

"(111)  manufacturing. 

"(Iv)  digital  information. 

"(V)  energy  demand  management, 

"(vi)  environmental  monitoring  and  reme- 
diation, 

"(vli)  financial  services,  and 

"(viii)  such  other  fields  as  the  President 
deems  appropriate: 

"(B)  set  forth  the  role  of  the  Network  in 
making  the  benefits  of  applications  of  high- 
performance  computing  and  high-speed 
networking  available  to  United  States  re- 
search and  educational  institutions,  govern- 
ment and  industry  in  every  State  through  a 
national  Information  infrastructure:  and 

"(C)  otherwise  ensure  that  services  and  ap- 
plications of  high-performance  computing 
and  high-speed  networking  technologies  are 
available  as  needed  to  United  States  indus- 
try, government  and  academla.". 

(2)  in  section  203  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (f)  as  follows; 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  con- 
sistent with  the  Program,  provide  for  cooper- 
ative, cost-shared  projects  involving  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  or  one  or  more  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  laboratories  and  appropriate 
non-federal  entities  to  develop,  test  and 
apply  high-performance  computing  and  high- 
speed networking  technologies  for— 

••(A)  education  and  training,  including 
science,  mathematics  and  engineering  edu- 
cation and  practical  post-secondary  training 
In  skills  needed  by  United  States  industry; 

"(B)  health  care,  including  remote  diag- 
nosis and  monitoring: 

"(C)  manufacturing: 

"(D)  energy  demand  management  and  con- 
trol, including  vehicle  efficiency  and  utiliza- 
tion, energy  efficiency  in  commercial  and 
residential  buildings,  and  industrial  energy 
use  and  practices: 

"(E)  scientific,  technical  and  energy  infor- 
mation dissemination  and  analysis,  includ- 
ing exhibits  and  model  experiments: 

"(F)  technology  transfer  among  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  laboratories.  United 
States  industry  and  educational  institutions: 

••(G)  environmental  monitoring,  modeling 
and  remediation: 

•'(H)  financial  services,  including  security 
and  data  base  management  of  financial  data: 
and 

••(I)  such  other  areas  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  projects  under  sub- 
paragraph (1),  the  Secretary  shall,  where  ap- 
propriate, seek  to  address  the  technical,  ar- 
chitectural, economic,  regulatory  and  mar- 
ket considerations  critical  to  further  devel- 
opment of  a  national  information  infrastruc- 
ture. 

•'(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
S100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  1150,000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1996.". 
SEC.  6.  AVUS  COMMERCIALIZATION. 

(a)  Predeployment  Contractor.— Not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  solicit 
proposals  for  a  commercial  predeployment 
contractor  to  conduct  such  activities  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  or  any 
successor  to  the  Secretary's  uranium  enrich- 
ment enterprise  to  deploy  a  commercial  ura- 
nium  enrichment   plant   using  the   Atomic 


Vapor    Laser    Isotope    Separation    (A'VLIS) 
technology.  Such  activities  shall  include; 

(1)  developing  a  transition  plan  for  trans- 
ferring the  AVLIS  program  from  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  activities 
at  the  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory to  deployment  of  a  commercial  AVLIS 
production  plant: 

(2)  confirming  the  technical  performance 
of  AVLIS  technology: 

(3)  developing  the  economic  and  industrial 
assessments  necessary  for  the  Secretary  or 
his  successor  to  make  a  commercial  decision 
whether  to  deploy  AVLIS: 

(4)  providing  an  industrial  perspective  for 
the  planning  and  execution  of  remaining 
demonstration  program  activities:  and 

(5)  completing  feasibility  and  risk  studies 
necessary  for  a  commercial  decision  whether 
to  deploy  AVLIS,  including  financing  op- 
tions. 

(b)  Additional  Activities.— Based  upon 
the  results  of  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
may  solicit  additional  proposals  to  complete 
the  following  activities; 

(1)  site  selection,  site  characterization,  and 
environmental  documentation  activities  for 
a  commercial  AVLIS  plant: 

(2)  engineering  design  of  a  production 
plant,  developing  a  project  schedule,  and  ini- 
tiating operations  planning: 

(3)  activities  leading  to  obtaining  nec- 
essary licenses  from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission:  and 

(4)  ensuring  the  successful  integration  of 
AVLIS  technology  into  the  commercial  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle. 

(c)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  written  report  on  the  progress  made  to- 
ward the  deployment  of  a  commercial  AVLIS 
production  plant  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  and  each  90  days  there- 
after. 

SEC.  7.  DOE  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)(1)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7132(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  "Under  Secretary"  and 
inserting  In  its  place  "Under  Secretaries". 

(2)  Section  202(b)  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7132  (b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows — 

"(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
three  Under  Secretaries  and  a  General  Coun- 
sel, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  perform  functions  and 
duties  the  Secretary  prescribes.  The  Under 
Secretaries  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
for  level  HI  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  General  Counsel  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  IV  of 
the  Elxecutive  Schedule  under  section  5315  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7133(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  "eight  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries" and  inserting  in  its  place  "eleven 
Assistant  Secretaries". 

SEC.   a  AMENDMENTS  TO   STEVENSON-WYDLER 
TECHNOLOGY  INNOVA'nON  ACT. 

Section  12(c)(5)  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1960  (15  U.S.C. 
3710a  (c)(5))  is  amended— 

(a)  by  deleting  subparagraph  (C)(i)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof; 

"(C)(1)  Any  agency  which  has  contracted 
with  a  non-Federal  entity  to  operate  a  lab- 
oratory shall  review  and  approve,  request 
specific  modifications  to,  or  disapprove  a 
joint   work   statement  and   cooperative   re- 


search and  development  agreement  that  is 
submitted  by  the  director  of  such  laboratory 
within  30  days  after  such  submission.  In  any 
case  where  an  agency  has  requested  specific 
modifications  to  a  joint  work  statement  or 
cooperative  research  and  development  agree- 
ment, the  agency  shall  approve  or  disapprove 
any  resubmission  of  such  joint  work  state- 
ment or  cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment agreement  within  15  days  after  such  re- 
submission. No  agreement  may  be  entered 
into  by  a  Government-owned,  contractor-op- 
erated laboratory  under  this  section  before 
both  approval  of  the  cooperative  research 
and  development  agreement  and  a  joint  work 
statement.". 

(b)  by  adding  after  "joint  work  statement" 
in  subparagraph  (C)(ii)  the  words,  "or  coop- 
erative research  and  development  agree- 
ment". 

(c)  by  deleting  subparagraph  (C)(iv). 

(d)  by  deleting  subparagraph  (C)(v)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof; 

••(C)(iv)  If  an  agency  fails  to  complete  a  re- 
view under  clause  (i)  within  any  of  the  speci- 
fied time-periods,  the  agency  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress,  within  10  days  after  the  failure 
to  complete  the  review,  a  report  on  the  rea- 
sons for  such  failure.  The  agency  shall,  at 
the  end  of  each  successive  15-day  period 
thereafter  during  which  such  failure  contin- 
ues, submit  to  Congress  another  report  on 
the  reasons  for  the  continuing  failure.". 

(e)  by  deleting  subparagraph  (CKvl). 

SEC.  9.  GUIDEUNES. 

The  implementation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  delayed  pending  the  Is- 
suance of  guidelines  or  standards  required  by 
sections  1106.  1116  and  1117  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7101  et 
seq.)  as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  10.  AUTHORIZATION. 

In  addition  to  funds  made  available  for 
partnerships  under  section  1113  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7101  et  seq.)  as  added  by  section  2  of 
this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  funds  otherwise  available  to  the 
Secretary; 

(a)  for  partnership  activities  with  industry 
in  areas  other  than  atomic  energy  defense 
activities  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
$140,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $180,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1996  and  220.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1997;  and 

(b)  for  partnership  activities  with  ind-jstry 
involving  dual-use  technologies  within  the 
Department's  atomic  energy  defense  activi- 
ties, except  for  the  naval  nuclear  propulsion 
program.  $240,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
$290,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $350,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1996  and  $400,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1997. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  National  Competi- 
tiveness Technology  Partnership  Act  of 
1993 

Section  one  establishes  the  short  title,  the 
"Department  of  Energy  National  Competi- 
tiveness Technology  Partnership  Act  of 
1993". 

Section  two  adds  a  new  title  "Technology 
Partnerships"  to  the  Dejjartment  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7101  et.  seq.). 
Section  1101  of  the  title  establishes  the  find- 
ings, purposes  and  definitions. 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Energy  has  scientific  and 
technical  capabilities  and  resources  within 
the  departmental  laboratories  in  virtually 
every  area  of  importance  to  the  economic, 
scientific  and  technological  competitiveness 
of  United  States  industry.  These  resources 
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can  be  applied  to  achieve  national  tech- 
nology goals  In  areas  such  as  the  environ- 
ment, health,  space,  and  transportation. 
These  national  goals  can  best  be  obtained 
through  partnershipe  between  the  depart- 
mental laboratories  and  United  States  indus- 
try. 

Section  1102  of  the  title  establishes  that 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  director  of 
each  departmental  laboratory  may  enter 
Into  any  partnership  that  will  enhance  the 
economic,  scientific  or  technological  com- 
petitiveness of  United  States  industry. 

Section  1103  of  the  title  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  establish  a  goal  to  allocate  not  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  annual  budget  of  each 
multi-program  departmental  laboratory  to 
cost-shared  partnershipe  with  United  States 
Industry.  The  section  also  makes  depart- 
mental laboratory-directed  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  available  for  any  partner- 
ship. 

Section  1104  of  the  title  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  develop  a  multi-year  critical  tech- 
nology strategy  for  research,  development, 
demonstration  and  commercial  application 
activities  supported  by  the  Department  for 
each  critical  technology  listed  in  the  Na- 
tional Critical  Technologies  Report. 

Section  1105  of  the  title  establishes  that 
the  Secretary,  and  the  director  of  each  de- 
partmental laboratory,  may  enter  into  part- 
nerships that  build  on  the  core  competencies 
of  the  departmental  laboratories  to  conduct 
research,  development,  demonstration  or 
commercial  application  activities  in  those 
areas  listed  in  the  biennial  National  Critical 
Technologies  Report  or  in  such  areas  as  en- 
ergy efficiency,  energy  supply,  high-perform- 
ance computing,  the  environment,  human 
health,  advanced  manufacturing,  advanced 
materials,  transportation,  and  space. 

Section  1106  of  the  title  would  grant  pref- 
erential status  to  any  partnership  involving 
a  small  business  or  to  a  partnership  that  will 
agree  to  manufacture  any  products  resulting 
from  the  partnership  in  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  is  to  issue  guidelines  to  estab- 
lish how  and  when  preferential  status  will  be 
granted.  The  Secretary  is  also  to  encourage 
partnerships  that  involve  minority  colleges 
or  universities  or  private  sector  entities 
owned  or  controlled  by  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals. 

Section  1107  of  the  title  of  the  title  in- 
structs the  Secretary  to  develop  mechanisms 
for  independent  evaluation  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  ongoing  partnership  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  and  the  departmental 
laboratories.  The  Secretary  and  the  directors 
of  the  departmental  laboratories  are  to  de- 
velop mechanisms  for  assessing  the  success 
of  each  ongoing  multi-year  partnership  and 
to  condition  continued  funding  of  each  part- 
nership on  demonstrated  progress. 

Section  1108  of  the  title  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress describing  the  ongoing  partnership  ac- 
tivities of  the  Secretary  and  each  depart- 
mental laboratory  and  the  activities  planned 
by  the  Secretary  and  by  each  departmental 
laboratory  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Section  1109  of  the  title  grants  the  Sec- 
retary authority  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  and  other  transactions  with  any 
person,  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  any  unit  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, any  educational  institution,  and 
any  other  entity.  The  Secretary  may  require 
a  person  to  make  payments  to  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  condition  for  receiving  support 
under  the  agreement  or  other  transaction. 

Section  1110  of  the  title  established  the 
"Laboratory   Partnership  Advisory   Board." 


to  provide  the  Secretary  with  advice  on  the 
implementation  of  this  title.  The  section 
also  requires  the  director  of  each  multi-pro- 
gram departmental  laboratory  to  establish 
an  advisory  group  to  identify  opportunities 
for  partnerships  with  United  States  industry 
and  to  evaluate  ongoing  programs  at  the  de- 
partmental laboratory  from  the  perspective 
of  United  States  industry. 

Section  1111  of  the  title  creates  a  program 
to  encourage  scientists  and  engineers  from 
department  laboratories  to  serve  as  visiting 
scientists  and  engineers  in  the  research  fa- 
cilities of  governments,  educational  institu- 
tions and  industrial  organizations  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Section  1112  of  the  title  directs  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  director  of  each  multi-pro- 
gram departmental  laboratory  to  seek  oppor- 
tunities to  coordinate  their  activities  with 
programs  of  state  and  local  governments  for 
technology  development  and  dissemination, 
including  programs  funded  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  1113  of  the  title  mak^s  all  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  for  research,  development,  dem- 
onstration or  commercial  application  activi- 
ties, other  than  atomic  energy  defense  ac- 
tivities, available  for  partnerships.  All  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  for  dual-use  technologies  within 
the  Department's  atomic  energy  defense  ac- 
tivities, except  for  the  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion program,  are  also  available  for  partner- 
ships. 

Section  1114  of  the  title  would  protect  in- 
formation belonging  to  the  members  of  a 
partnership  or  to  the  partnership  from  dis- 
semination. 

Section  1115  of  the  title  directs  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  director  of  each  departmental 
laboratory  to  ensure  that  Information  on  op- 
portunities to  participate  in  partnerships 
with  the  Secretary  or  the  departmental  lab- 
oratories is  widely  disseminated. 

Section  1116  of  the  title  directs  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Attorney  General  to  enter 
into  a  memorandum  of  understanding  to  es- 
tablish a  consistent  policy  and  standards  re- 
garding the  liability  of  the  United  States, 
the  departmental  laboratory  and  of  any 
other  party  to  a  partnership  for  claims  aris- 
ing from  partnership  activities.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  director  of  each  departmental 
laboratory  are  to  incorporate  into  any  part- 
nership arrangement  the  standards  estab- 
lished in  the  memorandum  of  understanding. 

Section  1117  of  the  title  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  develop  guidelines  to  govern  the 
distribution  of  intellectual  property  result- 
ing from  a  cost-share  partnership.  The  guide- 
lines are  to  ensure  that  the  intellectual 
property  provisions  of  any  partnership  ar- 
rangement maximize  the  competitiveness  of 
United  States  Industry  and  are  uniform 
among  the  departmental  laboratories.  The 
Secretary  is  to  ensure  that  the  management 
and  operating  contracts  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  departmental  laboratories  are 
uniform  with  respect  to  provisions  governing 
the  administration  of  intellectual  property 
in  partnership  arrangements. 

Section  three  directs  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy to  prepare  a  report  addressing  opportu- 
nities for  minority  colleges  and  universities 
to  participate  in  programs  and  activities 
being  carried  out  by  the  Department  or  the 
departmental  laboratories. 

Section  four  creates  the  Career  Path  Pro- 
gram. This  program  will  allow  employees  of 
Department  of  Energy  laboratories  to  work 
for  the  Department  and  return  to  depart- 
mental laboratories  without  violating  crimi- 
nal post-federal  employment  statutes. 
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Section  five  amends  the  "High-Perform- 
ance Computing  Act  of  1991  to  ensure  the 
widest  possible  application  of  high-perform- 
ance computing  and  high-speed  networking 
in  the  United  States  and  to  provide  for  part- 
nerships that  will  enhance  federal  and  pri- 
vate efforts  to  deploy  and  commercialize 
these  technologies  as  part  of  a  national  in- 
formation infrastructure. 

Section  six  directs  the  Secretary  to  solicit 
proposals  for  a  commercial  predeployment 
contractor  to  conduct  activities  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  or  any  successor  to  the 
Secretary's  uranium  enrichment  enterprise 
to  deploy  a  commercial  uranium  enrichment 
plant  using  the  Atomic  Vapor  Laser  Isotope 
Separation  (AVLIS)  technology. 

Section  seven  would  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  to  provide 
for  a  total  of  three  Under  Secretaries  and 
eleven  Assistant  Secretaries  within  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

Section  eight  would  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1960  to 
reduce  the  total  time  available  for  the  de- 
partment of  Energy  to  review  a  joint  work 
statement  and  a  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment agreement  to  thirty  days. 

Section  nine  requires  that  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  be  de- 
layed pending  the  issuance  of  guidelines  or 
standards  required  by  sections  1106,  1116.  and 
1117  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organiza- 
tion Act  as  amended  by  this  Act. 

Section  ten  authorizes  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  non-program 
partnership  activities  with  industry  involv- 
ing civilian  technologies  and  for  non-pro- 
gram partnership  activities  with  industry  in- 
volving dual-use  technologies  within  the  De- 
partment's atomic  energy  defense  activi- 
ties.* 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  Senator  Johnston, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources,  in  intro- 
ducing the  National  Competitiveness 
Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1993.  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  effort  he  and  his  staff 
have  made  in  putting  this  bill  together. 
The  bill  aims  at  promoting  our  indus- 
trial competitiveness  and  economic 
growth  by  strengthening  the  linkages 
between  the  laboratories  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  private  sector. 

Senator  Wallop.  Senator  Domenici, 
and  Senator  Ford  have  all  made  major 
contributions  to  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  them  and  all  of  our  other 
colleagues  on  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  to  further  im- 
prove this  bill  in  the  hearings  and 
mark-up  process  and  to  see  a  version  of 
this  bill  become  law  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  Senator  John- 
ston is  introducing  today  is  a  critical 
component  of  our  Federal  technology 
policy.  It  Is  a  complement  to  Senator 
HOLUNGS'  bill,  S.  4,  which  addresses 
the  role  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation in  our  technology  policy.  It  is  a 
complement  to  the  work  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  did  in  last  year's 
defense  authorization  bill  to  outline 
the  role  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
especially  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  in  fostering  the  devel- 
opment   and    application    of   dual-use 
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technologies  in  partnership  with  the 
private  sector  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  is  a  complement  to  the 
work  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  in  supporting  Dr. 
Healy's  efforts  to  better  connect  the 
$10  billion  National  Institutes  of 
Health  research  programs  with  the 
needs  of  the  private  sector. 

I  have  personally  been  associated 
with  all  of  these  efforts  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  today  the  importance  of 
making  the  best  use  of  all  of  our  Fed- 
eral R&D  resources,  of  the  core  com- 
petencies of  all  of  our  agencies  and  lab- 
oratories, to  achieve  the  goals  we  all 
share,  namely  the  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  creation  of  good  jobs  for 
American  workers.  In  my  view,  a  far 
larger  share  of  the  $75  billion  Federal 
R&D  enterprise  needs  to  be  driven  by 
industry's  needs  and  executed  in  part- 
nership with  industry.  We  need  more 
Sematechs,  more  advanced  battery 
consortiums,  more  textile  consortiums, 
more  biotechnology,  materials  and 
manufacturing  consortiums.  Each  of 
the  Federal  mission  agencies  has  a  role 
in  this  effort  to  build  effective  partner- 
ships with  industry. 

Senator  Johnston's  bill  aims  to 
make  the  Department  of  Energy's  lab- 
oratories, both  defense  and  civilian, 
full  partners  with  American  industry 
in  the  broad  array  of  technologies  in 
which  they  have  unmatched  resources 
and  capabilities.  I  believe  such  partner- 
ships will  benefit  both  the  labs  in  car- 
rying out  their  missions  and  industry. 

We  have  been  going  down  this  path 
for  only  a  very  brief  time.  Senator  Do- 
menici and  I,  together  with  Senator 
Johnston  and  then  Senator  Gore  and 
our  colleagues  in  the  House,  finally 
succeeded,  in  1989,  in  passing  the  Na- 
tional Competitiveness  Technology 
Transfer  Act,  which  for  the  first  time 
made  an  effective  mechanism,  the  co- 
operative research  and  development 
agreement,  available  to  the  DOE  lab- 
oratories to  work  with  industry.  That 
was  3  years  later  than  the  Government- 
operated  laboratories,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech- 
nology, received  this  authority. 

Thanks  largely  to  Secretary  Watkins 
and  White  House  Science  Adviser  Allan 
Bromley,  much  progress  was  made  in 
the  last  administration  toward  using 
this  authority  and  toward  broadening 
the  laboratories'  missions  to  include 
greater  partnership  with  the  private 
sector.  But  it  is  clear  to  us  that  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  inculcate  a  partner- 
ship culture  within  the  Department 
and  its  laboratories,  especially  the  10 
large  multiprogram  laboratories. 

That  is  what  this  bill  would  do.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  is  totally  consistent  with 
the  technology  policy  the  President 
and  Vice  President  announced  last 
Monday.  The  bill  draws  on  a  number  of 
recent  studies  of  lab-industry  partner- 
ships, including  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Competitiveness,  the  Center  for 


Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
and  the  Atlantic  Council.  And  the  bill 
is  very  much  a  work  in  progress.  We 
truly  hope  to  get  a  broad  range  of  de- 
tailed conunents  on  it  through  our 
hearings  in  the  Energy  Committee, 
comments  from  the  administration, 
from  the  private  sector,  and  from  the 
laboratories  themselves. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  next 
step  in  the  process  necessary  for  the 
DOE  labs  across  the  Nation  to  share 
their  enormous  technological  resources 
with  American  industry  to  boost  our 
economy  and  produce  jobs. 

The  bill  would: 

First,  provide  a  clear  and  expanded 
mission  statement  for  the  DOE  and  its 
labs  in  research,  development,  and  ap- 
plication of  a  broad  range  of  critical 
technologies; 

Second,  streamline  the  process  by 
which  partnerships  between  the  labs 
and  private  industry  are  approved  and 
improve  the  attractiveness  of  partner- 
ships to  industry; 

Third,  encourage  use  of  a  broader 
range  of  partnership  mechanisms,  ex- 
tending beyond  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search and  Development  Agreement 
[CRADA]; 

Fourth,  starting  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
set  a  minimum  goal  of  10  percent  of 
each  multiprogram  lab's  budget  for  use 
in  cost-shared  partnerships  with  indus- 
try; 

Fifth,  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  enter  into  coop- 
erative agreements  with  industry; 

Sixth,  establish  industry  advisory 
boards  at  both  DOE  and  lab  levels  to 
maximize  industry's  involvement  in 
lab  activities; 

Seventh,  emphasize  the  role  of  the 
DOE  and  its  labs  in  the  President's  Na- 
tional Information  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram; and 

Eighth,  encourage  employees  of 
multiprogram  labs  to  take  assignments 
within  the  Department  of  Energy. 

My  colleagues  and  I  believe  this  bill 
will  prove  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
labs  in  the  post-cold-war  world.  As  the 
defense  budget  shrinks,  we  must  make 
it  easier,  and  more  desirable,  for  indus- 
try to  work  with  the  labs.  The  labs 
must  also  be  prepared  to  welcome  in- 
dustry's increased  role. 

In  1989,  we  passed  the  National  Com- 
petitiveness Technology  Transfer  Act. 
This  year  we  hope  to  pass  the  National 
Competitiveness  Technology  Partner- 
ship Act.  This  one  word  change  has 
great  significance.  The  word  transfer 
connotes  the  old  spinoff  model,  the 
model  that  characterized  Federal  tech- 
nology policy  for  the  entire  cold  war 
era.  The  word  partnership  conveys  with 
it  a  new  paradigm,  a  new  model — Gov- 
ernment and  industry  working  to- 
gether in  close  collaboration  to  achieve 
their  mutual  goals. 

The  old  paradigm  was  appropriate  to 
its  time,  a  time  when  the  commercial 
sector,  with  a  few  exceptions  like  the 


Bell  Laboratories  and  IBM  Yorktown, 
generally  lagged  the  Federal  labs  in 
many  areas  of  technology,  and  when 
Government  missions,  particularly  de- 
fense and  space,  drove  technology  de- 
velopment. But  today,  that  has  dra- 
matically changed.  Industry  outspends 
Government  on  R&D.  The  commercial 
marketplace  drives  technology  devel- 
opment. And  many  industry  labora- 
tories have  capabilities  that  exceed 
those  in  the  Federal  labs  in  many 
areas.  These  changes  are  driving  the 
replacement  of  the  spinoff  paradigm  by 
the  partnership  paradigm. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  will  win 
broad  support  in  this  body.  I  want  to 
thank  Senator  Johnston  again  for  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  putting  this  legislation 
together.  I  want  to  thank  Senators  Do- 
menici. Wallop,  and  Ford  for  all  the 
work  they  and  their  staffs  have  put 
into  the  bill  already,  and  for  the  sup- 
port they  will  continue  to  lend  to  it  as 
we  proceed  in  the  Energy  Committee.* 
•  Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Johnston 
and  my  colleagues  on  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  National  Competitiveness 
Technology  Partnership  Act  of  1993.  I 
feel  this  legislation  takes  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  reinvigorate  our  na- 
tional labs  and  provide  the  assistance 
to  the  private  sector  which  can  help 
them  compete  and  win  in  todays  inter- 
national markets. 

The  wealth  of  information  and  tech- 
nology that  is  available  at  our  national 
labs  has  served  the  country  well,  but 
we  are  reaching  a  time  when  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  needs  to  take  on  a 
new  role.  America's  security  is  now 
largely  dependent  upon  competitive- 
ness in  the  marketplace,  not  keeping 
up  with  the  cold  war.  The  investments 
we  have  made  in  our  national  labs 
should  be  turned  toward  our  univer- 
sities, businesses,  and  to  training  indi- 
viduals in  the  areas  of  science  and 
technology. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  help  to 
further  that  cause.  It  expands  the  au- 
thority of  the  national  laboi'atories, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive research  and  development  agree- 
ments. Many  of  the  national  labs  have 
expertise  which  can  be  applied  to  man- 
ufacturing processes.  By  allowing  these 
agreements  to  move  forward  more  ex- 
peditiously, technology  transfer  will 
also  occur  more  quickly,  enhancing  the 
capabilities  of  various  industries  and 
manufacturing  groups.  The  end  results 
should  be  greater  prosperity  for  the  re- 
gions surrounding  the  labs  and  ulti- 
mately the  entire  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  visited  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  in  Ten- 
nessee. During  my  visit  I  saw  several 
examples  of  technology  transfer  and 
the     advancements     which     can     be 
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achieved  througrh  cooperative  research 
and  development  agrreements.  The 
managers  at  Oak  Ridge  tell  me  that 
such  efforts  have  given  them  a  new  di- 
rection and  already  have  been  a  great 
asset  to  the  private  sector  in  the 
region. 

One  significant  area  of  research  at 
Oak  Ridge  is  waste  cleanup  technology. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  waste  sites 
around  this  country  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  superfund  priority  list.  I 
think  all  my  colleagues  will  agree  the 
earlier  we  clean  up  these  sites  the  bet- 
ter off  we  will  be.  As  we  also  know, 
many  of  the  sites  are  being  cleaned  up 
by  private  contractors,  contractors 
who  can  benefit  from  the  research 
going  on  at  Oak  Ridge.  In  addition  to 
applying  these  skills  domestically, 
waste  cleanup  technology  is  badly 
needed  abroad,  as  we  have  seen  from 
the  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe.  I 
think  the  benefits  of  this  type  of  tech- 
nology transfer  are  clear. 

I  want  to  see  these  agreements  ex- 
panded and  improved  upon.  Therefore,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  in  initiating  that 
expansion  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  promoting  these 
policies.* 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  40  years,  American  taxpayers 
have  invested  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  to  create  a  system  of  national 
laboratories.  The  whole  idea  of  the  lab- 
oratories was  to  bring  together  the 
best  scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
world  to  solve  problems.  At  Los  Ala- 
mos, Lawrence  Livermore,  and  Sandia, 
for  example,  we  brought  together  mul- 
tidisciplinary  teams  of  the  world's  best 
scientists  and  engineers  and  purpose- 
fully focused  their  talents  on  creating 
America's  nuclear  deterrent.  They 
more  than  met  the  challenge  we  gave 
them.  Largely  due  to  the  success  of 
this  program,  America  won  the  cold 
war.  Along  the  way,  the  laboratories 
also  developed  some  of  the  very  best 
science  and  technology  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Just  imagine  what  can 
happen  if  we  refocus  the  attention  of 
the  thousands  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers in  the  national  laboratories  on 
meeting  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Two  years  ago.  legislation  Senator 
BlNGAMAN  and  I  sponsored,  the  Na- 
tional Competitiveness  and  Technology 
Transfer  Act,  allowed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Department  of  Energy's 
multiprogram  labs  to  enter  into  coop- 
erative research  with  industry.  Even  in 
this  short  period  of  time,  these  labora- 
tories have  been  significantly  over  sub- 
scribed by  industry  interested  in  pursu- 
ing cooperative  research. 

The  opportunity  now  presents  itself 
to  expand  our  present  policy  of  making 
federally  funded  research  and  develop- 
ment available  to  the  private  sector.  Of 
grreatest  importance  in  this  regard  is 
that  the  Federal  Government's  policy 


of  working  with  industry  be  com- 
prehensive, coordinated,  industry  driv- 
en, and  utilize  existing  Federal  capa- 
bilities rather  than  duplicate  previous 
investments.  For  those  reasons,  the  ex- 
isting and  to  some  degree  dem- 
onstrated, ability  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  laboratories  to  work  with  in- 
dustry, must  be  a  cornerstone  of  any 
Federal  technology  initiative  directed 
toward  increasing  U.S.  competitive- 
ness. 

Whatever  policy  is  implemented,  it 
fundamentally  must  provide  access  to 
science  and  engineering  capabilities  of 
interest  to  the  private  sector.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  single  largest 
component  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's investment  in  science  and  tech- 
nology resides  within  the  Department 
of  Energy's  laboratories.  The  challenge 
to  policymakers  is  to  provide  an  effi- 
cient means  of  bringing  that  know-how 
to  bear  on  the  challenges  facing  the 
private  sector's  objectives. 

I  believe  that  the  private  sector's 
long-term  interest  in  working  with  the 
Federal  Government  on  initiatives  of 
this  sort  will  be  determined  not  by  the 
Governments  intentions  but  by  those 
capabilities  the  Government  brings  to 
the  table.  To  create  an  effective  na- 
tional technology  initiative  it  needs  to 
be  short  on  programs  and  administra- 
tive disincentives  and  long  on  tech- 
nology. 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  legisla- 
tion introduced  today.  Senators  John- 
ston of  Florida,  Bingaman,  and  myself 
have  followed  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's technology  transfer  programs 
closely  since  their  inception.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  intentions  of  the  pro- 
gram could  most  effectively  be 
achieved  if  some  of  the  process  re- 
quired to  undertake  cooperative  re- 
search with  the  labs  is  streamlined. 
For  that  reason,  we  have  identified  the 
sources  of  technology  transfer  funds 
and  issues  dealing  with  the  protection 
of  information,  equality  of  access, 
product  liability,  and  intellectual  prop- 
erty as  needing  to  be  addressed.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  proposals  included  in 
this  legislation  will  lead  to  a  lively  de- 
bate on  these  and  other  means  of 
streamlining  the  CRADA  negotiation 
process. 

This  legislation  is  certainly  a  follow- 
on  to  that  passed  in  1989.  We  have  rec- 
ognized that  the  labs  are  of  value  to  in- 
dustry if  mechanisms  are  in  place  to 
allow  effective  interactions.  In  the 
past,  our  legislative  efforts  focused  on 
CRADA's,  this  legislation  emphasizes 
partnerships.  In  my  mind,  these  part- 
nerships between  labs  and  industry 
should  serve  as  a  means  of  achieving 
the  research  and  development  objec- 
tives of  both  industry  and  the  labs. 

Previously,  technology  transfer  was 
viewed  as  a  separate  from  the  tradi- 
tional missions  of  the  laboratories.  The 
legislation  we  have  introduced  today 
would  change  that  perception.  For  the 
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first  time,  we  are  proposing  that  part- 
nerships be  one  of  the  Department's 
missions  and  that  they  be  funded  from 
programmatic  funds. 

I  would  like  to  thank  those  Senators 
who  have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation.  It  is  exciting  that  the  issue 
of  a  national  technology  policy  is  be- 
fore the  country.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  legislation  establishes  the  frame- 
work for  the  Department  of  Energy 
laboratories'  involvement  in  this  un- 
dertaking.« 


By  Mr.  COATS: 
S.  474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  for  dependent 
children  under  age  18  to  $3,500,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  EXEMPTION  ACT  OF  1998 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  personal  tax  exemption  for 
dependent  children  under  18  from  the 
current  $2,300  to  $3,500.  Last  Congress,  I 
introduced  this  same  bill  which  had  the 
support  of  17  cosponsors.  The  simple 
goal  of  this  legislation  is  to  allow 
American  families  to  keep  more  of 
their  hard-earned  dollars. 

An  increase  in  the  personal  tax  ex- 
emption is  not  only  fair,  it  is  long 
overdue.  Over  the  last  several  decades, 
tax  burdens  have  been  radically  redis- 
tributed, not  from  poor  to  rich  or  rich 
to  poor,  but  directly  on  families  with 
children. 

Here  are  some  facts:  Single  people 
and  married  couples  with  no  children 
face  just  about  the  same  tax  rates  as 
they  did  in  1960.  But  for  a  couple  with 
two  children,  average  taxes  have  risen 
about  43  percent.  A  family  with  four 
children  has  found  their  tax  bill  more 
than  tripled,  a  rise  of  223  percent. 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  personal 
exemption— the  way  the  Tax  Code  ad- 
justs for  family  size — has  been  eroded 
by  inflation  and  neglect.  In  a  fit  of 
absentmindedness,  the  exemption  that 
once  protected  families  with  children 
has  fallen  steadily  during  the  past  four 
decades.  As  the  Urban  Institute  points 
out,  if  the  personal  exemption  had  kept 
pace  with  inflation  and  per  capita  in- 
come since  1948,  the  value  today  would 
be  over  $8,000.  Today,  however,  it  is 
only  one-quarter  of  that  value  at  $2,300. 

The  Progressive  Policy  Institute  af- 
firms this  point  in  their  blueprint. 
Mandate  for  Change,  "since  1945,  the 
real  value  of  the  dependent  deduction 
hais  been  allowed  to  erode  by  three- 
quarters." 

Increased  taxation  on  families  with 
children  is  a  toll  of  the  bully,  picking 
on  the  weak.  Children  suffer  the  most. 
They  are  now  the  poorest  segment  of 
the  American  population.  More  than  20 
percent  of  American  children  under  18 
live  beneath  the  poverty  line. 

The  Government  continues  to  take 
more  and  more  of  the  average  families 


income.  Increasing  the  dependent  de- 
duction will  allow  families  to  keep 
more  of  their  hard-earned  money.  We 
will  be  empowering  American  families 
to  make  their  own  choices  and  rely  less 
on  the  Federal  Government.  We  will 
also  be  encouraging  economic  growth. 
As  we  talk  of  investment,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  best  investment  Con- 
gress can  make  is  in  the  American  fam- 
ily. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  to  provide  tax  relief  to  fami- 
lies. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  474 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    STATEMENT    OF    CONGRESSIONAL 
FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that>- 

(1)  the  erosion  of  the  personal  exemption 
over  the  past  several  decades  has  exacted  an 
inordinate  financial  penalty  on  families  with 
children, 

(2)  the  simplest  and  most  effective  way  to 
reinvest  and  streng-then  families  is  by  allow- 
ing families  to  keep  more  of  their  own  hard- 
earned  money, 

(3)  an  increase  in  the  dependent  deduction 
would  begin  to  ease  the  growing  financial 
strain  on  families,  and  mark  a  return  to  tax 
fairness  for  families, 

(4)  if  the  personal  exemption  had  kept  pace 
with  inflation,  increases  in  per  capita  in- 
come and  increases  in  family  costs,  it  would 
be  approximately  $8,000  today,  and 

(5)  the  dependent  deduction  should  be 
raised  to  S3,500  with  a  goal  to  each  the  appro- 
priate level  by  the  year  2000. 

SEC.  2.  INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION  FOR 
CERTAIN  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 151(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (defining  exemption  amount)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  term  "exemption 
amount'  means  52,000  (or.  in  the  case  of  an 
exemption  under  subsection  (c)  for  a  child 
who  has  not  attained  age  18  before  the  close 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable 
year  begins.  J3.5O0).' 

(b)  Conforming  Amendme.nts.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  151(d)(3)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "the  ex- 
emption amount"  and  inserting  "each  dollar 
amount  in  effect  under  paragraph  (1)  (after 
any  adjustment  under  paragraph  (4)V. 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  151(d)(4)  of 
such  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "the  dollar  amount"  and 
inserting  "each  dollar  amount",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  the  $3,500 
amount  contained  in  paragraph  d).  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  applied  by  sub- 
stituting '1993'  for  '1989'  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears, and  by  substituting  '1992'  for  '1988.  ' 
SEC.  3.  ROUNDING  OF  INFLATION  ADJUSTMENTS. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  1(f)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  rounding) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Rounding.— If  any  increfise  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)(A).  subsection  (g)(4).  sec- 
tion   63(c)(4).    section    68(bK2),    or    section 
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151(d)(4)  is  not  a  multiple  of  $10,  such  in- 
crease shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  $10." 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1992.» 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permit  pen- 
alty-free distributions  from  qualified 
retirement  plans  for  unemployed  indi- 
viduals; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

unemployed  IRA  DEDUCTION  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  today  to 
allow  unemployed  individuals  to  with- 
draw without  penalty  savings  from  in- 
dividual retirement  accounts.  Individ- 
uals who  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  12  consecutive  weeks 
would  be  able  to  waive  the  penalty  for 
withdrawing  funds  from  qualified  re- 
tirement plans.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  passed  this  legislation  twice 
during  the  102d  Congress.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  provision  became  part  of 
tax  bills  vetoed  by  former  President 
Bush. 

While  economic  indicators  show  that 
our  national  economy  is  improving  in 
some  respects,  the  unemployment  rate 
remains  at  7.1  percent.  This  means  that 
9  million  Americans  are  out  of  work.  In 
my  home  State  of  Arizona,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  increased  to  7.7  percent 
in  January,  well  above  the  national 
rate.  Our  Nation's  economic  downturn 
has  not  spared  any  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Both  blue-  and  white-collar 
workers  are  discovering  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties  of  providing  for  their 
families  on  unemployment  benefits. 

This  legislation  would  give  relief  to 
individuals  who  have  an  individual  re- 
tirement account  or  a  qualified  retire- 
ment plan  by  allowing  them  to  with- 
draw from  such  accounts  penalty-free 
in  an  emergency.  Those  who  are  unem- 
ployed for  3  months  or  longer  often 
must  withdraw  from  these  retirement 
accounts  in  order  to  meet  their  finan- 
cial obligations.  Their  failure  to  do  so 
can  put  them  in  danger  of  losing  their 
home  or  leave  them  struggling  to  feed 
their  families.  This  legislation  would 
help  ease  the  tremendous  financial  bur- 
den of  the  unemployed  by  eliminating 
the  penalty  for  early  withdrawal  from 
retirement  accounts. 

By  helping  the  unemployed  help 
themselves,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide needed  relief  to  many  families 
struggling  to  survive  economic  crises. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
quickly  enact  this  legislation  so  that 
we  can  help  the  victims  of  the  reces- 
sion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  475 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  PENALTY-FREE  DISTRIBUTIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  UNEMPLOYED  INDIVID- 
UAL& 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
72(t)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  exceptions  to  10-percent  additional 
tax  on  early  distributions  from  qualified  re- 
tirement plans)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  subparagraph: 

"(D)  DISTRIBUTIONS  TO  UNEMPLOYED  INDI- 
VIDUALS.—Distributions  made  to  an  individ- 
ual after  separation  from  employment,  if— 

"(i)  such  individual  has  received  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  12  consecutive 
weeks  under  any  Federal  or  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  by  reason  of  such 
separation,  and 

"(ii)  such  distributions  are  made  during 
any  taxable  year  during  which  such  unem- 
ployment compensation  is  paid  or  the  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year." 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  distribu- 
tions on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  476.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  and 
amend  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation  Establishment  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

nSH    and    WILDLIFE    FOUNDATION    ESTABLISH- 
MENT ACT  REAUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  I9S3 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation  Establishment  Act.  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  and  I  sponsored  the 
original  legislation  creating  the  Na- 
tional Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  in 
1984,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Foundation 
have  greatly  exceeded  our  expecta- 
tions. 

The  Foundation  was  established  as  a 
federally  chartered  but  private  and 
independent,  nonprofit  organization  to 
serve  as  a  link  between  Government 
and  private  efforts  to  conserve  our  fish 
and  wildlife  resources.  The  Foundation 
is  authorized  to  receive  private  dona- 
tions and  matching  Federal  appropria- 
tions to  benefit  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
servation. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1984,  the 
Foundation  has  funded  660  projects, 
providing  over  $79  million  for  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  projects — of 
which  only  $27  million  was  Federal  ap- 
propriations. The  Foundation  success- 
fully raised  the  remaining  $52  million 
from  private  and  other  non-Federal 
sources.  Dollar  for  dollar  the  Founda- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  effective  organi- 
zations for  implementing  conservation 
projects,  matching  every  Federal  dol- 
lar with  $2  in  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions. 

As  impressive  as  these  numbers  may 
be,  the  Foundation's  role  as  a  catalyst 
for  conservation  efforts  goes  beyond 
the  specific  projects  funded.  The  Foun- 
dation has  been  at  the  forefront  of  the 
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effort  to  form  partnerships  between 
Government  agencies,  conservation  or- 
ganizations, individuals,  and  corpora- 
tions interested  in  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  Not  only  do  these 
partnerships  help  to  stretch  scarce 
Federal  dollars,  but  they  encourage 
greater  public  participation  in  con- 
servation programs,  setting  the  stage 
for  future  initiatives. 

The  Foundation  has  also  been  instru- 
mental in  getting  important  projects 
off  the  ground  by  providing  seed  money 
and  expertise,  including  the  North 
American  waterfowl  management  plan, 
an  initiative  to  benefit  declining  popu- 
lations of  waterfowl;  Partners  in 
Flight,  a  program  to  conserve 
neotropical  migratory  birds,  including 
songbirds:  and  conservation  training 
and  education  programs. 

The  Foundation,  with  our  support, 
will  continue  to  be  in  the  forefront  of 
innovative  and  cost-effective  methods 
to  advance  the  conservation  of  our  fish 
and  wildlife.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  efforts  to  reauthorize  the 
Foundation.* 


By  Mr.  FEDiGOLD: 
S.  477.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  price 
support  program  for  wool  and  mohair, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

WOOL  AND  MOHAIR  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 
ELIMINATION  AND  DEFICfT  REDUCTION  ACT  OF 

•  Mr.  FEmGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  S.  477.  the  Wool  and 
Mohair  Federal  Support  Program 
Elimination  and  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1993.  legislation  that  will  terminate 
the  Wool  and  Mohair  Support  Program. 

According  to  estimates  provided  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  in  its 
1993  report  on  options  for  reducing  the 
deficit,  elimination  of  the  Wool  and 
Mohair  Support  would  result  in  savings 
of  some  $760  million  over  5  years.  In  his 
deficit  reduction  program  proposed  last 
month.  President  Clinton  included 
spending  reductions  in  this  program  by 
limiting  support  payments  to  S50,000 
per  person,  which  would  result  in  esti- 
mated savings  of  $212  million  over  4 
years. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  clear  example 
of  where  Congress  can  make  a  deeper 
and  more  effective  spending  reduction 
by  eliminating  this  program  entirely. 
and  thereby  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
In  the  next  5  years  by  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  Wool  and  Mohair  Support  Pro- 
gram no  longer  makes  any  sense.  It 
was  authorized  in  1954  to  help  ensure  a 
strategic  reserve  of  wool  in  times  of 
war  and  other  emergencies.  Today, 
wool  is  not  a  strategic  material.  Mo- 
hair never  was.  A  March  1990  study  by 
GAO  found  that  the  program  does  not 
greatly  encourage  production  of  wool 
or  improve  the  quality.  Even  if  the  pro- 
gram were  to  increase  domestic  pro- 


duction, consumers  would  not  benefit 
as  prices  are  largely  a  function  of  the 
international  market. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  contin- 
ues to  pump  out  millions  of  dollars  in 
payments  each  year  for  this  program. 
According  to  the  CBO.  in  1992  wool  pro- 
ducers received  $130  million  and  mo- 
hair about  $48  million. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
turbing element  of  this  program  is  the 
manner  in  which  these  funds  are  dis- 
tributed. According  to  the  information 
contained  in  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  reduce  spending  for  this  pro- 
gram, payments  now  are  heavily  con- 
centrated on  a  handful  of  producers.  In 
1991,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  produc- 
ers received  54  percent  of  the  payments 
under  this  program  while  30  percent  of 
all  producers  received  payments  of  $100 
or  less.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  envision  how  these  payments  of  less 
than  $100  can  play  a  significant  role  in 
wool  and  mohair  production.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  the  funds  go  to  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  producers  makes  this  pro- 
gram appear  to  benefit  a  very  small 
group  of  people. 

The  cost  of  the  program,  if  not 
curbed  now,  will  continue  to  grow  as 
the  world  market  declines.  According 
to  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
February  26,  1993.  in  1990  three-fifths  of 
the  subsidized  annual  production  of 
mohair  ended  up  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  how- 
ever, has  eliminated  the  major  market 
for  mohair,  resulting  in  the  American 
taxpayers  picking  up  the  tab  for  sub- 
stantially increased  Federal  subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  compelling 
reason  for  terminating  this  program 
was  provided  by  a  rancher  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Times  article  who  re- 
ceives some  $30,000  in  Federal  pay- 
ments each  year.  He  observed  that  the 
Clinton  proposal  would  actually  save 
the  Federal  Government  very  little 
money  because  the  large  ranchers 
would  simply  break  up  their  herds 
among  their  families  to  collect  several 
payments  or  would  sell  the  goats  to 
smaller  ranchers  who  would  continue 
to  collect  payments  on  them.  In  other 
words,  the  only  way  to  effectively  cut 
back  on  this  program  is  to  kill  it  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  February 
26.  1993,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  termi- 
nating this  program  will  result  in  a 
loss  of  income  for  individuals  who  have 
become  dependent  upon  this  Federal 
subsidy.  It  is  argued  that  although  the 
program  no  longer  makes  any  sense,  it 
should  be  viewed  as  a  rural  develop- 
ment program  and  continued  despite 
its  lack  of  purpose.  Rural  development 
is  needed,  but  that  should  not  be  a 
basis  for  continuing  a  35-year-old  pro- 


gram that  lacks  a  rationale  and  bene- 
fits few. 

I  wais  proud  to  cosponsor  legislation 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  LEAm']  that  encourages 
real,  meaningful  rural  development,  a 
bill  I  might  add  that  is  fully  funded  by 
other  spending  cuts.  President  Clin- 
ton's economic  investment  program 
also  includes  a  rural  development  com- 
ponent, and  there  may  be  a  justifica- 
tion, for  specific  measures  to  help  those 
currently  participating  in  this  program 
move  toward  alternative  or  supple- 
mental sources  of  income.  It  makes  no 
sense,  however,  to  continue  the  Wool 
and  Mohair  Program  as  a  rural  devel- 
opment or  jobs  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  ask 
the  American  taxpayer  to  continue 
programs  for  those  types  of  reasons. 
Nor,  in  the  long  run,  does  it  help  pro- 
ducers to  encourage  them  to  continue 
depending  on  an  uncertain  subsidy  that 
no  longer  serves  a  broad  public  pur- 
pose. 

Like  many  other  items  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  the  Wool  and  Mohair  Sup- 
port Program  may  have  once  been  jus- 
tifiable. That  is  not  true  today.  Like 
many  other  items  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et, those  who  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram can  present  arguments  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  program,  although  its 
original  purpose  no  longer  exists.  But 
in  our  current  fiscal  crisis,  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  fund  all  of  these  pro- 
grams. Just  as  every  American  family 
must  continually  reexamine  its  annual 
expenditures,  so  must  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  greater  public  good  here  is 
served  by  ending  this  out-of-date  pro- 
gram and  in  doing  so  to  help  address 
our  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  477 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wool  and 
Mohair  Federal  Support  Program  Elimi- 
nation and  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.    2.    ELIMINATION    OF    WOOL    AND    MOHAIR 
PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  (7  U.S.C.  1781  et  seq. )  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
256(a)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  906(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (1):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  respectively. 

SEC.  S.  TRANSITION  PROVISIONS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
not  affect  the  liability  of  any  person  under 
any  provision  of  law  as  in  effect  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 
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SBC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  beginning  with  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  January  1.  1994. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  26.  1993] 

"Strategic"  Goats  Gobble  Up  Trade 

Subsidy 

(By  Keith  Bradsher) 

Menard,  TX.  February  24.— Here  on  a 
stony  meadow  In  West  Texas,  at  the  end  of  10 
miles  of  unpaved  road  through  mesquite-cov- 
ered.  coyote-infested  scrub  land,  several  hun- 
dred bearers  of  a  strategic  commodity  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  gathered. 

They  are  goats. 

"Woody,  woody,  woody,  yip!"  cries  Bob 
Rieck.  a  rancher,  as  he  calls  the  milling  herd 
of  angora  goats  to  a  feeding  of  high-protein 
cottonseed  while  his  border  collie.  Traveler, 
chases  after  strays. 

Of  all  the  disputes  that  President  Clinton 
faces  with  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  perhaps 
none  is  as  strange  as  the  plight  of  the  na- 
tion's mohair  ranchers. 

Strategic  Goods  for  Soviets 

At  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  the  ranchers 
persuaded  Congress  to  include  them  in  a 
strategic  commodity  program  for  sheep 
wool.  But  because  the  military  has  had  dwin- 
dling use  for  mohair,  the  ranchers  ended  up 
sending  three-fifths  of  their  subsidized  an- 
nual production  by  1990  to  the  Soviet  Union 
through  intermediaries  who  produced 
scarves,  caps  and  overcoats. 

The  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  next 
year  has  cut  sales  and  led.  in  an  odd  reversal 
of  the  peace  dividend,  to  increases  in  the 
Federal  subsidies  for  owners  of  the  greasy, 
inbred  herds. 

Payments  to  ranchers  have  soared  to  an 
estimated  $3.60  for  every  SI  of  mohair  sold  to 
manufacturers  last  year  from  88.2  cents  in 
1987.  The  nation's  10.000  mohair  ranchers  col- 
lected $50  million  in  subsidies  in  1991.  and 
falling  market  prices  last  year  have  sent  the 
subsidy  cost  even  higher. 

As  part  of  the  economic  plan  he  announced 
on  Feb.  17.  President  Clinton  proposed  to  re- 
duce their  Federal  wool  and  mohair  subsidies 
to  a  maximum  of  $50,000  per  producer,  from 
$150,000  now.  The  Clinton  Administration  es- 
timates that  together  with  a  similar  cut  in 
maximum  payments  for  sheep  wool,  the 
changes  could  save  S212  million  over  four 
years. 

Some  members  of  Congress  want  -  more. 
Representative  Charles  E.  Shumer.  Demo- 
crat of  Brooklyn,  said:  "I've  been  trying  to 
e>lminate  this  program  for  three  or  four 
years.  It's  one  of  the  most  wasteful  Govern- 
ment subsidies  there  is." 

Decisions  about  the  program  do  not  Just 
affect  the  nation's  mohair  ranchers.  While 
most  mohair  is  now  exported  to  Taiwan,  a 
fifth  of  the  nation's  production  is  consumed 
domestically  as  $150  mohair  sweaters.  $500 
mohair  suits  and  even  a  few  $350  mohair 
teddy  bears. 

Body  grease  accounts  for  nearly  a  third  of 
the  weight  of  freshly  cut  mohair,  and  Is  puri- 
fied to  make  lanolin  for  skin  creams  that 
millions  of  Americans  smear  on  their  hands 
and  faces.  Fresh  mohair  Is  so  greasy  that,  at 
shearing  time,  affluent  ranchers  and  mohair 
merchants  sometimes  wave  their  farmhands 
aside  and  stamp  the  mohair  Into  burlap 
sacks  themselves,  to  oil  their  finely  carved 
boots. 

Not  surprisingly,  national  polls  showing 
broad  support  for  the  Clinton  economic  plan 
do  not  seem  to  reflect  opinions  in  the  wind- 
swept hamlets  here,  where  the  few  small  oil 


wells  no  longer  earn  much  money  for  their 
owners  and  where  the  grass  is  too  sparse  for 
cattle  more  demanding  than  goats. 

"We  want  to  do  our  part,  do  our  best,  but 
we  don't  want  them  killed  on  something  that 
people  in  Washington  don't  understand." 
said  Armer  F.  Earwood,  a  rancher  in  Sonora 
who  has  a  goat  etched  into  the  glass  of  his 
front  door  and  has  hung  a  huge  painting  of 
five  goats  over  his  fireplace. 

'We're  a  Victim' 

Ranchers  say  the  program  Is  now  needed 
for  rural  development.  They  contend  that 
this  year  Is  a  particularly  bad  time  to  cut 
subsidies  because  they  are  struggling  to  cope 
not  only  with  the  loss  of  the  Soviet  market 
but  with  sharply  higher  costs  and  a  mohair 
import  tariff  increased  by  China  in  1991  that 
virtually  shut  down  American  sales  to  an- 
other large  foreign  market. 

"We're  a  victim,  so  what  do  you  do  with 
the  U.S.  mohair  industry;  do  you  let  it  go 
downhill  or  do  you  support  it?"  asked  Mr. 
Rieck.  who  lives  in  a  brown  mobile  home 
here  in  the  middle  of  his  pastures. 

Rising  labor  costs  have  hit  the  industry  es- 
pecially hard,  because  of  a  Federal  ban  in 
1986  on  the  employment  of  Illegal  aliens. 
Ranchers  contend  that  their  former  farm- 
hands are  worse  off  now  in  Mexican  border 
factories. 

Ford  Oglesby  Jr..  a  second-generation 
rancher  from  El  Dorado,  said:  "They  pay 
them  $5  a  day.  We  used  to  pay  them  $10  to  $15 
and  give  them  all  their  food  and  such."  Mr. 
Oglesby.  who  wrote  many  of  the  nation's 
wool  and  mohair  subsidy  program  regula- 
tions during  a  five-year  stint  at  the  Agri- 
culture Department  that  started  during  the 
Korean  War.  added.  "Of  course.  I  know 
things  are  changing,  and  we  need  to  change." 

Ranchers  say  that  subsidy  cuts  would  force 
them  to  slaughter  goats,  leaving  them  un- 
able to  respond  if  demand  for  mohair 
bounces  back  or  if  output  in  South  Africa, 
the  only  large  foreign  producer,  continues  to 
decline  because  of  drought,  political  turbu- 
lence and  new  limits  on  government  sub- 
sidies there. 

If  thinned  because  of  shrinking  Federal 
subsidies,  the  herds  would  be  very  hard  to  re- 
build. All  American  angora  goats  descend 
from  four  Imported  from  Turkey  in  1845.  As 
a  result,  they  are  so  inbred  that  they  are 
plagued  by  infertility  and  miscarriages. 

Further  bred  for  thick  hair,  the  American 
goats  are  so  shaggy  that  they  have  trouble 
running  away  from  coyotes,  and  sometimes 
bump  into  trees  when  the  hair  grows  over 
their  eyes  shortly  before  the  semiannual 
shearings. 

Uniforms  and  Blankets 

But  once  cleaned,  the  hair  consists  of 
strong,  lustrous  fibers  that  hold  heat  well 
and  can  absorb  a  third  of  their  weight  in 
water  without  becoming  soggy.  Mohair  cloth 
holds  a  crisp  crease,  which  made  it  popular 
for  military  dress  uniforms  for  many  years, 
while  mohair  blankets  were  sometimes  is- 
sued because  they  were  warm  and  light- 
weight. 

But  the  subsidies  continue  even  though  the 
military  use  of  mohair  Is  now  limited  to 
some  braids  on  dress  uniforms  and  the  em- 
broidery on  some  officers'  hats  in  1991,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, the  Agriculture  Department  paid  $50 
million  In  subsidies  for  $20.9  million  worth  of 
mohair  production.  Mohair  now  sells  for  75 
cents  a  pound,  down  from  $2.63  in  1987. 

The  cost  of  the  subsidies  have  soared  be- 
cause market  prices  have  collapsed,  partly 
because  mohair  went  out  of  fashion  in  the 


late  1960's  as  well  as  because  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  collapse.  Yet  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment continues  to  guarantee  mohair 
produces  a  fixed  price  based  on  a  complex 
formula  of  average  farm  costs  in  recent 
years  and  in  the  last  1950's.  The  formula, 
which  is  unique  in  American  agriculture, 
locks  in  profits  by  virtually  insuring  that 
prices  rise  as  fast  as  costs. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  the  nation's  wool 
and  mohair  ranchers  received  more  than  half 
of  all  payments  for  the  two  commodities  in 
1991.  while  a  third  of  those  ranchers  received 
payments  of  $100  or  less.  Many  of  the  small 
mohair  payments  went  to  Navajos  in  Utah. 
Arizona.  New  Mexico  and  Colorado,  while  al- 
most all  of  the  large  payments  came  to  West 
Texas,  where  five-sixths  of  the  nation's  mo- 
hair is  produced. 

Mr.  Rieck.  who  receives  about  $30,000  a 
year  in  Federal  payments,  said  President 
Clinton's  reduction  in  payment  caps  to 
$50,000  would  actually  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment very  little  money.  He  said  large 
ranchers  would  break  up  their  herds  among 
their  families  to  collect  several  payments,  or 
would  sell  the  goats  to  smaller  ranchers  who 
could  continue  to  collect  payments  on 
them.* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LlEBERMAN,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  478.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Small 
Business  Capital  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram to  enhance  the  availability  of  fi- 
nancing for  small  business  concerns;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  CAPrTAL  ENHANCEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Small  Business 
Capital  Enhancement  Act  of  1993.  This 
legislation  is  similar  to  legislation 
that  I  introduced  last  session  with  Sen- 
ator Dodd  and  Senator  Lieberman, 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  this  area  for 
a  number  of  years. 

As  President  Clinton  has  observed, 
one  of  the  problems  facing  our  econ- 
omy has  been  the  availability  of  credit 
for  business  expansion.  Over  the  course 
of  the  past  few  years,  I  have  heard  nu- 
merous witnesses  before  the  Banking 
Committee  and  elsewhere  describe  the 
difficulties  for  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses  in  raising  capital.  Our 
legislation  is  designed  to  address  that 
problem. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  Is 
modeled  after  the  highly  successful 
Capital  Access  Program  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan.  Created  in  1986  by 
then-Gov.  Jim  Blanchard,  this  program 
has  made  loans  to  more  than  1,800 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  in 
Michigan  with  an  average  loan  of  ap- 
proximately $50,000.  Administered  by 
the  Michigan  strategic  fund,  it  is  truly 
an  innovative  program.  The  program  is 
different  from  a  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram, where  the  government  guaran- 
tees a  certain  percentage  of  the  loan. 
For  each  loan  in  the  program,  the  bor- 
rower, lender,  and  State  pay  a  pre- 
mium into  a  loan  loss  reserve  fund, 
which  is  used  to  protect  the  lender 
against  loss  on  the  loan. 

A  critical  feature  of  the  Michigan 
program  and  this  legislation   is  that 
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participating  lenders  assume  the  risk 
of  loss  on  their  loans  made  under  the 
program,  if  those  losses  exceed  the 
total  contributions  made  into  the  lend- 
er's loan  portfolio  loss  reserve  fund.  In 
this  way.  the  costs  to  the  government 
are  lower,  more  loans  can  be  made,  and 
the  government  is  not  exposed  to  the 
risk  for  the  entire  loan  as  with  a  guar- 
antee. For  each  dollar  contributed  by 
the  State  to  the  loan  loss  reserve  fund. 
Michigan  lenders  have  made  X22  of 
loans  to  Michigan  businesses.  The  gov- 
ernment thereby  stimulates  substan- 
tial lending  with  a  very  modest  invest- 
ment. 

Our  legislation  would  create  a  State- 
administered  program  of  support  for 
private  sector  lending  to  small  busi- 
nesses that  are  creditworthy  but  un- 
able to  obtain  credit  under  private 
lenders'  normal  terms.  The  legislation 
outlines  the  terms  of  the  agreements 
that  the  States  would  enter  into  with 
lenders  that  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Participating  lenders  would  in- 
clude commercial  banks,  savings  insti- 
tutions, and  credit  unions  that  the 
States,  after  consulting  with  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  banking  regulator, 
found  had  the  lending  experience  and 
financial  and  managerial  capacity  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  program  suc- 
cessfully. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  participating 
States  would  share  equally  in  match- 
ing the  funds  paid  by  a  small  business 
borrower  and  its  lender  into  a  loss  re- 
serve fund  that  the  State  would  control 
with  respect  to  all  loans  issued  by  the 
lender  under  the  program.  A  State 
would  advance  its  contribution  to  the 
loss  reserve  fund,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  reimburse  the  State  50 
percent  of  the  advance.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  this  legislation  limits  the 
Federal  Governments  loan  loss  expo- 
sure to  this  50-percent  reimbursement. 

The  minimum,  total  contribution  by 
the  borrower  and  lender  to  the  loss  re- 
serve fund  is  3  percent  of  the  loan 
amount.  The  maximum  contribution  is 
7  percent  of  the  loan  amount.  These 
amounts  conform  with  the  Michigan 
program  requirements  and  are  designed 
to  enable  participating  lenders  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  a  broader  range  of  cred- 
itworthy, small  business  borrowers. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  how 
the  program  works  now  in  Michigan 
and  would  work  in  other  States  under 
our  legislation.  A  small  business  owner 
goes  to  a  bank  for  a  loan.  The  loan  offi- 
cer at  the  bank  says,  "Sorry,  I  can't 
approve  your  loan,  because  it  is  slight- 
ly too  risky  for  us.  "  With  our  legisla- 
tion, that  loan  officer  could  reduce  the 
risk  to  the  bank  by  placing  the  loan  in 
the  Capital  Enhancement  Program. 
The  small  business  borrower  would  pay 
at  least  1.5  percent  of  the  loan  to  the 
bank  for  deposit  into  the  State-con- 
trolled loss  reserve  fund.  The  bank 
would  pay  the  same  amount  into  the 


fund  and  could  negotiate  with  the  bor- 
rower as  to  how  much  of  that  amount 
would  be  paid  by  the  borrower  as  part 
of  the  loan.  The  State  would  match  the 
combined  borrower/bank  payment.  The 
Federal  Government  would  reimburse 
the  State  one-half  of  the  State's  con- 
tribution. If  the  borrower  defaults  on 
the  loan  or  other  loans  enrolled  under 
the  program,  the  losses  to  the  bank 
could  be  recovered  from  the  reserve 
fund. 

By  way  of  further  explanation,  if  the 
borrower  wishes  to  borrow  SIOO.OOO 
under  the  program,  it  would  pay  $1,500 
to  the  bank  for  deposit  into  the  loss  re- 
serve fund:  the  bank  would  deposit 
SI, 500  into  the  fund;  the  State  would 
deposit  $3,000  into  the  fund;  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  reimburse 
the  State  SI, 500.  If  the  borrower  later 
defaulted  on  the  loan,  and  the  bank 
suffered  a  loss  of  S6,000.  the  bank  could 
recover  that  amount  from  the  State- 
controlled  reserve  fund.  If  the  bank  re- 
alized a  loss  greater  than  S6,000,  it 
would  be  able  to  obtain  reimbursement 
for  the  loss,  if  the  loss  reserve  fund  had 
sufficient  funds  from  payments  into 
the  fund  with  respect  to  other  loans  by 
the  bank  under  the  program. 

To  preserve  administrative  flexibil- 
ity, the  States  will  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  implementation  of  the 
program.  The  Federal  Government's 
role  is  limited  to  approving  States  for 
participation  in  the  program,  funding 
the  50  percent  reimbursement  p)ay- 
ments  to  the  States,  and  confirming 
that  the  States  are  enforcing  agree- 
ments with  participating  lenders  as  re- 
quired by  the  legislation. 

The  bill  authorizes  S50  million  of 
Federal  funds  to  cover  the  Federal 
Government's  half  of  this  Federal/ 
State  partnership  program.  If  we  as- 
sume a  ratio  of  bank  loans  to  govern- 
ment contribution  similar  to  that 
achieved  under  the  Michigan  program, 
this  S50  million  would  support  more 
than  S2,200.000,000  of  lending  activity. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  builds 
on  a  proven  program  that  has  made  al- 
most SlOO  million  in  loans  available  to 
small-  and  medium-sized  companies  in 
my  home  State  of  Michigan— loans 
that  otherwise  may  not  have  been 
available  for  economic  growth.  It  is  an 
innovative  program  to  offer  maximum 
assistance  at  relatively  low  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  innovative  legislation,  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  them, 
the  administration,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  credit  for  business  expansion.* 


By  Mr.   DODD  (for  himself.   Mr. 
RiEGLE.      Mr.      D'Amato.      Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Mack, 
and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  479.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  to  promote  capital  for- 
mation for  small  businesses  and  others 


through  exempted  offerings  under  the 
Securities  Act  and  through  investment 
pools  that  are  excepted  or  exempted 
from  regulation  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  through  busi- 
ness development  companies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  to  extend  emergency  un- 
employment benefits.  This  bill  will 
help  those  who  have  been  most  deeply 
hurt  by  this  recession — the  long-term 
unemployed.  It  provides  assistance  to 
get  these  workers  and  their  families 
through  a  few  more  months  of  jobless- 
ness. 

But  passage  of  this  bill  must  only  be 
our  first  step.  We  must  do  more  to  as- 
sure long-term  growth  in  our  economy 
and  a  future  for  these  hard  workers  and 
their  families. 

We  have  seen  encouraging  economic 
news  in  the  past  week— news,  which 
may,  finally,  signal  the  end  of  this  long 
recession.  However,  while  the  economy 
may  be  growing,  it  is  not  yet  growing 
jobs.  Indeed  in  my  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, our  unemployment  rate  climbed 
from  6.9  to  7.3  percent  in  November. 

The  New  England  region  has  been 
suffering  from  the  longest  and  deepest 
recession  since  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930s.  In  Connecticut,  the  reces- 
sion has  claimed  1  of  every  8  jobs  over 
the  last  4  years — over  200,000  jobs  have 
been  lost. 

These  jobs  were  held  by  laborers, 
construction  workers,  clerical  employ- 
ees, mid-level  managers,  financial  serv- 
ices employees,  small  business  owners 
and  workers — many  of  whom  have  lost 
not  only  their  jobs  and  their  busi- 
nesses, but  their  homes  and  their  way 
of  life  as  well. 

We  are  facing  a  tragedy  of  enormous 
proportions,  severely  deepened  by  the 
credit  crunch.  Sixty  percent  of  all  busi- 
nesses responding  to  a  Connecticut 
Business  and  Industry  Association  sur- 
vey reported  credit  availability  prob- 
lems in  their  industries.  When  banks 
do  not  lend,  businesses  cannot  grow. 
Good,  sound  businesses  in  my  State 
have  had  to  forgo  opportunities  for  ex- 
pansion and  for  job  creation,  simply  be- 
cause the  capital  was  not  available. 
Others  have  had  to  shrink  their  oper- 
ations and  lay  off  good  workers;  still 
others  have  gone  bankrupt. 

This  problem  has  been  especially 
acute  for  small  businesses,  which  tradi- 
tionally have  relied  on  bank  loans  for 
their  financing  needs.  In  Connecticut, 
of  the  approximately  94,000  firms  now 
in  the  State,  98  percent  employ  less 
than  100  people:  87  percent  have  fewer 
than  20  workers. 

These  small  businesses  have  been  the 
primary  source  of  economic  growth  and 
job  creation  in  this  country  in  the 
past.  We  cannot  ignore  their  hardships 
today. 


I  have  talked  with  small  business 
owners  in  my  State  who  have  gone  to 
bank  after  bank;  who  have  been  turned 
down  time  after  time.  Problems  are  es- 
pecially acute  for  small  businesses 
seeking  loans  in  the  $25,000  to  $400,000 
range.  According  to  industry  represent- 
atives, these  businesses  cannot  get  a 
dime  from  their  banks. 

We  simply  must  look  for  ways  to  help 
these  small  firms  get  the  capital  they 
need  to  grow  and  prosper  and  put  peo- 
ple back  to  work. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Small 
Business  Incentive  Act  of  1993  to  facili- 
tate access  to  the  capital  markets  for 
small  businesses  in  this  country.  I  am 
joined  in  introducing  the  bill  by  Sen- 
ator Riegle,  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  Senator  D'Amato,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  and  Senators 
Bryan,  Kerry,  Domenici,  and  Mack. 

This  legislation  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  hearing  before  the  Securities  sub- 
committee on  Thursday  of  this  week. 
It  is  intended  to  reduce  the  regulatory 
burdens  on  venture  capital  funds,  busi- 
ness development  companies  and  other 
financing  vehicles  that  supplement,  or 
serve  as  alternatives  '  o,  bank  lending. 
Most  important,  it  is  intended  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  funds  to  small  busi- 
nesses, so  they  can  grow  and  create  the 
new  jobs  that  are  so  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  country. 

This  bill,  by  itself,  obviously  is  not  a 
panacea  for  the  problems  faced  by 
small  businesses.  It  is  one  of  many  ini- 
tiatives we  are  undertaking  to  oi)en 
sources  of  capital  for  small  businesses. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  the 
Interstate  Banking  and  Branching  Act, 
to  tackle  the  regional  nature  of  the 
credit  crunch.  Two  weeks  ago,  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation  with  Senator 
D'AMATO  to  facilitate  the 

securitization  of  small  business  loans— 
which  will  enable  banks  to  tap  the  pub- 
lic securities  markets  to  replenish 
funds  loaned  to  small  businesses. 

These  three  meeisures— the  interstate 
branching  bill,  the  small  business  loan 
securitization  bill,  and  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today — cost  taxpayers 
nothing.  Indeed,  each  of  these  meas- 
ures is  intended  to  lower  the  cost  of 
capital,  lower  the  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and.  ultimately,  lower  costs  to 
consumers— with  no  additional  costs  to 
the  taxpayer.  I  might  add  that  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  that  Senator  D'Amato. 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Banking 
Committee,  has  been  both  a  leader  and 
a  partner  on  each  of  these  measures. 

Still  other  efforts  are  needed.  Today, 
I  also  am  cosponsoring  with  Senators 
Riegle  and  Lieberman  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Enhancement  Act.  The 
legislation  would  authorize  a  modest 
level  of  Federal  seed  money  to  be 
matched  by  State  funds  and  contrib- 
uted to  loan  loss  reserve  funds  for 
banks  that  meet  the  program's  require- 
ments and  lend  to  small  businesses. 


I  also  am  pleased  to  see  additional 
money  for  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's Loan  Guarantee  Program  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  proposed 
stimulus  package.  The  $141  million  pro- 
vided would  cover  $2.5  billion  in  small 
business  loans  and  would  make  a  real 
difference  for  small  businesses — in  Con- 
necticut and  across  the  country — who 
cannot  otherwise  get  credit. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  close  by  not- 
ing that  the  Small  Business  Incentive 
Act  amends  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940.  a  law  written  in  response  to 
serious  abuses  in  the  investment  com- 
pany industry  in  the  1920's  and  1930's. 
In  working  with  the  Congress  and 
small  business  groups  to  develop  the 
bill,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission advised  us  that  the  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  regulation  needed  for 
large  mutual  funds  may  be  overly  bur- 
densome for  smaller  venture  funds  and 
other  enterprises. 

Representatives  of  the  regulated  mu- 
tual fund  industry  have  urged  us  to 
move  cautiously  in  this  area,  and  we 
will  listen  carefully  to  what  they  have 
to  say.  In  the  coming  weeks  we  will 
work  with  Federal  and  State  regu- 
lators, with  small  business  leaders  and 
with  other  industry  representatives  to 
determine  whether  the  Small  Business 
Incentive  Act  meets  the  objectives  of 
promoting  a  greater  flow  of  funds  to 
small  businesses,  while  protecting  in- 
vestors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  that 
an  explanation  of  the  bill  also  be  in- 
cluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  479 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1,  SHORT  TrTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '-Small  Busi- 
ness Incentive  Act  of  1993". 

TITLE  I— AMENDME^^^  TO  THE 
SECURITIES  ACT  OF  1933 
SEC.  101.  EXEMPTED  SECIIRITIES. 

Section  3(b)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15 

U.S.C.     77c(b))     is     amended     by     striking 

"J5,(XX),000"  and  inserting  "JIO.OOO.OOO'. 

TITLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  ACT  OF  1940 

SEC.  20L  EXCLUSIONS  FROM  THE  DEFINITION  OF 

INVESTME?^  COMPANY. 

Section  3(c)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-3(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  adding  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  Issuer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  invest- 
ment company  for  purposes  of  the  limita- 
tions set  forth  in  subparagraphs  (A)(i)  and 
(B)(i)  of  section  12(d)(1)  governing  the  pur- 
chase or  other  acquisition  by  such  issuer  of 
any  security  issued  by  a  registered  invest- 
ment company  and  the  sale  of  any  security 
issued  by  a  registered  open-end  investment 
company  to  any  such  issuer."; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)(A)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  "issuer,"  the  first 
place  it  appears  "and  the  company  is  or,  but 


for  the  exceptions  set  forth  in  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (7).  would  be  an  investment 
company,"; 

(B)  by  striking  "paper)  unless  as  of  the 
date"  and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing: "paper). 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  Any  issuer  whose  outstanding  securi- 
ties are  owned  exclusively  by  persons  who,  at 
the  time  of  acquisition  of  such  securities,  are 
qualified  purchasers,  except  that  such  Issuer 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  investment  com- 
pany for  purposes  of  the  limitations  set  forth 
in  subparagraphs  (A)(i)  and  (BHi)  of  section 
12(d)(1)  governing  the  purchase  or  other  ac- 
quisition by  such  issuer  of  any  security  is- 
sued by  a  registered  investment  company 
and  the  sale  of  any  security  issued  by  a  reg- 
istered open-end  investment  company  to  any 
such  issuer.". 

SEC.     M2.     DEFINITION     OF     QUALIFIED     PUB- 
CHASER 

Section  2(a)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-2(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(51)  'Qualified  purchaser"  means  any  per- 
son whom  the  Commission,  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion, has  determined  does  not  need  the  pro- 
tections of  this  title.  The  Commissions  de- 
termination shall  include  consideration  of  a 
person's— 

"(A)  financial  sophistication; 

"(B)  net  worth; 

"(C)  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  finan- 
cial matters; 

"(D)  amount  of  assets  owned  or  under  man- 
agement; 

"(E)  relationship  with  an  issuer;  or 

"(F)  such  other  factors  as  the  Commission 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph.". 

SEC.  X03.  DEFINmON  OF  INVESTMENT  SECURI- 
TIES. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-3(a))  is  amended  in 
the  last  sentence  by  striking  subparagraph 
(C)  and  inserting  the  following:  "(C)  securi- 
ties issued  by  any  majority -owned  subsidiary 
of  the  owner,  unless  such  subsidiary  is  an  in- 
vestment company  or  is  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  an  investment  company  solely 
by  virtue  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (7)  of  section 
3(c).". 

SEC.  204.  EXEMPTION  FOR  BUSINESS  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT  COMPANIEa 

Section  6(a)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-6(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph; 

"(5)(A)  Any  company  that  is  not  engaged 
in  the  business  of  issuing  redeemable  securi- 
ties, the  operations  of  which  are  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  State  in  which  it  is  orga- 
nized under  a  statute  governing  entities  that 
provide  financial  or  managerial  assistance  to 
enterprises  doing  business,  or  proposing  to 
do  business,  primarily  in  that  State  if— 

"(i)  the  organizational  documents  of  such 
company  state  that  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
pany is  limited  to  providing  financial  or 
managerial  assistance  to  enterprises  doing 
business,  or  proposing  to  do  business,  pri- 
marily in  that  State; 

"(ii)  immediately  following  each  sale  of 
the  securities  of  such  company  by  the  com- 
pany or  any  underwriter  for  the  company, 
not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  company's  se- 
curities being  offered  in  such  sale,  on  a  class- 
by-class  basis,  are  held  by  persons  who  reside 
or  have  a  substantial  business  presence  in 
that  State; 
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"(Ui)  the  securities  of  such  company  are 
sold,  or  proposed  to  be  sold,  by  the  company 
or  any  underwriter  for  the  company,  solely 
to  accredited  Investors,  as  defined  in  section 
2(15)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  or  to  such 
other  persons  that  the  Commission,  as  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest 
and  consistent  with  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors, may  permit  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order;  and 

"(iv)  the  company  does  not  purchase  any 
security  issued  by  an  Investment  company, 
as  defined  In  section  3.  or  by  any  company 
that  would  be  an  investment  company  except 
for  the  exclusions  from  the  definition  of  in- 
vestment company  In  section  3(c),  other 
than— 

"(I)  any  security  that  is  rated  investment 
grade  by  at  least  1  nationally  recognized  sta- 
tistical rating  organization;  or 

"(II)  any  security  Issued  by  a  registered 
open-end  investment  company  that  is  re- 
quired by  its  investment  policies  to  invest  at 
least  65  percent  of  its  total  assets  in  securi- 
ties described  in  subclause  (I)  or  securities 
that  are  determined  by  such  registered  open- 
end  investment  company  to  be  comparable 
In  quality  to  securities  described  in  sub- 
clause (I). 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  exemption  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  the  provisions  of 
section  9  (and.  to  the  extent  necessary  to  en- 
force such  provisions,  sections  38  through  51 ) 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  a  company  de- 
scribed in  this  paragraph  as  if  the  company 
were  an  investment  company  registered 
under  this  title. 

"(C)  Any  company  proposing  to  rely  on  the 
exemption  provided  In  this  paragraph  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  a  notification  stat- 
ing that  it  intends  to  do  so,  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Commission  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe. 

"(D)  Any  company  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  may  rely  on  the  ex- 
emption provided  herein  immediately  upon 
filing  with  the  Commission  the  notification 
required  by  subparagraph  (C).  unless  the 
Commission  determines  by  order  that  such 
company's  reliance  is  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est or  consistent  with  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors. 

"(E)  The  exemption  provided  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  may  be  subject  to  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  deter- 
mine are  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors.". 

SEC.     MS.     INTRA-STATE     CLOSED-END     INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY  EXEMPTION. 

Section  6(d)(1)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-6(d)(l))  is  amended 
by  striking  "$100,000"  and  inserting 
"SIO.000,000,  or  such  other  amount  as  the 
Commission  may  set  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order". 

SEC.  20S.  DEFINITION  OF  ELIGIBLE  PORTFOLIO 
COMPANY. 

Section  2(a)(46)(C)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-2(a)(46)(C))  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  clause  (il),  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (ill)  as  clause 
(Iv);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ii)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(ill)  it  has  total  assets  of  not  more  than 
$4,000,000.  and  capital  and  surplus  (sharehold- 
ers equity  less  retained  earnings)  In  excess  of 
$2,000,000,  except  that  the  Commission  may 
adjust  such  amounts  by  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  to  reflect  changes  In  1  or  more  gen- 


erally accepted  indices  or  other  Indicators 
for  small  businesses;  or". 

SEC.   M7.    DEHNITION   OF   BUSINESS   DEVELOP- 
MENT COMPANY. 

Section  2(a)(48)(B)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-2(a)(48)(B))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  the  following;  ",  and  provided  fur- 
ther that  a  business  development  company 
need  not  make  available  significant  manage- 
rial assistance  with  respect  to  any  company 
described  in  section  55(a)(7)  or  with  respect 
to  any  other  company  that  meets  such  cri- 
teria as  the  Commission  may  by  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  permit,  as  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,  the  protection  of  investors, 
and  the  purposes  fairly  intended  by  the  pol- 
icy and  provisions  of  this  title". 

SEC.  208.  ACQUISITION  OF  ASSETS  BY  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANIES. 

Section  55(a)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-54(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(7)"  the  first  2  times  such 
figure  appears  and  inserting  "(8)"; 

(2)  by  striking  "(6)"  the  first  time  such  fig- 
ure appears  and  inserting  "(7)"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (1)(A)— 

(A)  by  striking  ".  or  from  any  person"  and 
inserting  ",  from  any  person";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  ",  or 
from  any  other  person,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end; 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (8);  and 

(6)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  securities  of  any  eligible  portfolio 
company  with  respect  to  which  the  business 
development  company  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  section  2(a)(46)(C)(lii);  and". 

SEC.  2m.  CAPITAL  STRUCTURE  AMENDMENTS. 

Section  61(a)  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-60(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"(1)(A)  The  asset  coverage  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  18(a)(1) 
applicable  to  business  development  compa- 
nies shall  be  200  percent. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)(1)(A) 
of  this  section  and  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  section  18(a)(2),  a  business  development 
company  may  have  an  asset  coverage  of  at 
least  110  percent,  if.  Immediately  before  the 
issuance  or  sale  of  senior  securities,  it  has — 

"(i)  total  interest  and  dividend  income  for 
the  12  months  preceding  such  issuance  or 
sale  that  exceeds  120  percent  of  the  sum  of 
its  total  expenses  (including  taxes  and  inter- 
est expenses  accrued)  and  dividends  declared 
on  senior  securities  for  that  12-month  period; 
and 

"(11)  either— 

"(I)  an  average  of  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  Its  assets  Invested  in  securities  described 
In  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  section  55<a) 
throughout  the  preceding  12-montb  period; 
or 

"(II)  not  less  than  50  percent  of  its  assets 
Invested  in  securities  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5)  of  section  55<a) 
throughout  10  months  of  the  preceding  12- 
month  period. 

"(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  business 
development  company  to  issue  any  class  of 
senior  security  representing  indebtedness,  or 
to  sell  any  such  security  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section,  unless  provi- 
sion Is  made  to  prohibit  the  declaration  of 


any  dividend  (except  a  dividend  payable  in 
stock  of  the  issuer),  or  the  declaration  of  any 
other  distribution  upon  any  class  of  the  cai>- 
Ital  stock  of  such  business  development  com- 
pany, or  the  purchase  of  any  such  capital 
stock,  unless,  in  every  such  csise — 

"(i)  such  class  of  senior  securities  has,  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration  of  any  such  divi- 
dend or  distribution  or  at  the  time  of  any 
such  purchase,  an  asset  coverage  of  not  less 
than  110  percent  after  deducting  the  amount 
of  such  dividend,  distribution,  or  purchase 
price  as  the  case  may  be;  and 

"(11)  the  business  development  company 
complies  with  subparagraph  (B)(i)  except 
with  respect  to  any  amounts  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  distributed  to  maintain  the 
company's  status  as  a  regulated  Investment 
company  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986. 

"(D)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  business 
development  company  to  issue  any  class  of 
senior  security  representing  stock,  or  to  sell 
any  such  security  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)(B)  of  this  section,  unless  provision  is 
made  to  prohibit  the  declaration  of  any  divi- 
dend (except  a  dividend  payable  in  common 
stock  of  the  issuer),  or  the  declaration  of  any 
other  distribution,  upon  the  common  stock 
of  such  business  development  company,  or 
the  purchase  of  any  such  common  stock,  un- 
less, in  every  such  case — 

"(1)  such  class  of  senior  securities  has,  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration  of  any  such  divi- 
dend or  distribution  or  at  the  time  of  any 
such  purchase  an  asset  coverage  of  not  less 
than  110  percent  after  deducting  the  amount 
of  such  dividend,  distribution  or  purchase 
price;  and 

"(ii)  the  business  development  company 
complies  with  subparagraph  (B)(i),  except 
with  respect  to  any  amounts  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  distributed  to  maintain  the 
company's  status  as  a  regulated  investment 
company  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986."; 

(2)  in  parajn^aph  (2),  by  striking  "if  such 
business  development  company"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  a  period;  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)(A>— 

(A)  by  striking  "senior  securities  rep- 
resenting indebtedness  accompanied  by"; 

(B)  inserting  "either  alone  or  accompanied 
by  securities,"  after  "of  such  company,"; 
and 

(C)  in  clause  (11),  by  striking  "senior". 

SEC.  210.  FOJNG  OF  WRITTEN  STATEMENTS. 

Section  64(b)(1)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-63(b)(l))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  capital  struc- 
ture" after  "portfolio". 

THE  SiHALL  Business  Incentive  Act  of  1993— 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
title  i— amendments  to  the  securities  act 

OF  1933 

Section  101.  Exempted  Securities  would 
amend  section  3(b>  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  by  increasing  the  amount  of  securities 
that  could  be  exempt  from  SEC  registration 
(pursuant  to  SEC  rules)  from  the  current 
amount  of  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000. 

TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY  ACT  OF  1940 

Section  201.  Exclusions  From  the  Defini- 
tions of  Investment  Company  would  add  sec- 
tion 3(c)(7)  to  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  to  create  a  new  exception  from  the 
definition  of  Investment  company  for  invest- 
ment pools  whose  securities  are  held  exclu- 
sively by  qualified  purchasers  as  defined 
under  section   202,   discussed   below.   Under 


proposed  section  3(c)(7),  there  would  be  no 
prohibition  on  public  offerings  or  a  limit  on 
the  number  of  "qualified  purchasers"  par- 
ticipating in  the  investment  pool. 

Section  201  also  would  amend  section 
3(c)(1)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act. 
which  excepts  Investments  pools  that  have 
no  more  than  100  Investors  and  do  not  engage 
In  public  offerings.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
100  investor  limit  as  amended,  section  3(c)(1) 
would  treat  beneficial  ownership  by  a  com- 
pany to  be  beneficial  ownership  by  one  per- 
son, unless  the  company  (i)  owns  ten  percent 
or  more  of  the  section  3(c)(1)  Issuer  and  (11) 
is,  or  but  for  the  exception  under  section 
3(c)(1)  or  the  proposed  section  3(c)(7)  excep- 
tion would  be,  an  investment  company. 
When  both  of  these  two  tests  are  met,  bene- 
ficial ownership  of  the  section  3(c)(1)  issuer 
would  include  the  holders  of  the  company's 
outstanding  securities  (other  than  short- 
term  paper).  This  amendment  reduces  the 
complexity  associated  with  the  way  in  which 
the  100  Investor  limit  currently  is  calculated. 

The  legislation  would  impose  the  invest- 
ment restrictions  of  section  12(d)(l)(A)(i)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  on  all  section 
3(c)(1)  and  section  3(c)(7)  issuers,  but  only  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  securities 
Issued  by  registered  investment  companies. 
To  cover  the  other  side  of  the  transaction  in- 
volving open-end  funds,  registered  invest- 
ment companies  selling  their  securities  to 
section  3(c)(1)  and  section  3(c)(7)  issuers  also 
would  be  subject  to  section  12(d)(l)(B)(l). 

Section  202.  Definition  of  Qualified  Pur- 
chaser would  add  a  new  subparagraph  (51)  to 
section  2(a)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
providing  the  Commission  with  the  author- 
ity to  define  by  rule  or  regulation  the  term 
"qualified  purchaser"  in  connection  yrith  the 
proposed  exception  for  "qualified  purchaser" 
investment  pools  discussed  under  section  201. 
above.  Under  proposed  subparagraph  2(a)(51). 
regulations  defining  the  term  "qualified  pur- 
chaser" would  be  based  on  a  determination 
by  the  Commission  that  certain  persons  do 
not  need  the  protections  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as 
financial  sophistication,  net  worth,  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  financial  matters, 
amount  of  assets  owned  or  under  manage- 
ment, relationship  with  an  issuer,  or  such 
other  factors  as  the  Commission  determines 
to  be  within  the  intent  of  the  proposed  sub- 
paragraph. 

Section  203.  Definition  of  Investment  Secu- 
rities would  amend  section  3(a)(3)  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  to  include  within  the 
definition  of  investment  securities  set  forth 
In  that  section  securities  of  majority-owned 
subsidiaries  that  would  be  Investment  com- 
panies but  for  the  exclusion  under  section 
3(c)(1)  or  section  3(c)(7).  The  amendment 
would  preclude  a  company  from  avoiding 
regulation  under  section  3(a)(3)  of  the  Act  by 
establishing  a  section  3(c)(1)  or  section 
3(c)(1)  or  section  3(c)(7)  subsidiary. 

Section  204.  Exemption  for  Business  and 
Industrial  Development  Companies  would 
add  section  6(a)(5)  to  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  to  exempt  certain  business  and  in- 
dustrial development  companies,  or  BIDCOs, 
from  regulation  under  the  Act.  These  compa- 
nies could  not  be  in  the  business  of  issuing 
redeemable  securities  and  their  operations 
would  have  to  be  regulated  under  a  state 
statute  providing  for  the  creation  of  entitles 
to  provide  financial  and/or  managerial  as- 
sistance to  enterprises  doing  business,  or 
proposing  to  do  business,  primarily  in  that 
state.  Each  company  would  have  to  be  orga- 
nized in  the  state  where  it  is  regulated  and, 
under    proposed    subparagraph    6(a)(5)(A)(i), 


the  company's  organizational  documents 
would  have  to  state  its  limited  purpose. 

Proposed  subparagraph  6(a)(5KA)(ii)  would 
require  that  at  least  eighty  percent  of  each 
class  of  securities  being  offered  by  the  com- 
pany or  any  underwriter  therefor  must  be 
held  by  persons  who  reside,  or  who  have  a 
substantial  business  presence,  in  the  state 
where  the  company  is  regulated.  While  appli- 
cable to  each  new  offering,  the  residency  re- 
quirement would  not  apply  to  transactions 
made  on  the  secondary  market.  Pursuant  to 
proposed  subparagraph  6(a)(5)(A)(lil),  the  ex- 
emption would  be  limited  to  companies  that 
offer  their  securities  solely  to  accredited  in- 
vestors, as  defined  in  section  2(15)  of  the  Se- 
curities Act,  and  Commission  rules  there- 
under, or  to  such  other  persons  as  the  Com- 
mission may  permit.  The  exemption  would 
not  preclude  the  sale  of  securities  through  a 
public  offering. 

Proposed  subparagraph  6(a)(5)(A)(lv)  would 
prohibit  companies  from  purchasing  securi- 
ties issued  by  Investment  companies  and 
companies  excepted  from  the  definition  of 
investment  company  by  section  3(c),  other 
than  securities  rated  investment  grade  or  se- 
curities Issued  by  registered  open-end  invest- 
ment companies  that  invest  at  least  sixty- 
five  percent  of  their  assets  in  such  invest- 
ment grade  or  comparable  obligations.  This 
provision  is  Intended  to  provide  limited 
fiexibillty  to  invest  capital  not  immediately 
needed  for  the  company's  long-term  commit- 
ments. 

Proposed  subparagraph  6(a)(5)(B)  provides 
that  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  would  apply  to  an  ex- 
empt company  as  If  it  were  a  registered  in- 
vestment company  so  that  the  exemption 
could  not  be  used  as  a  safe  haven  for  persons 
prohibited  from  associating  with  investment 
companies.  Certain  administrative  sections 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  also  would 
apply  to  provide  the  Commission  with  en- 
forcement power  over  any  violations  of  sec- 
tion 9. 

Under  proposed  subparagraph  6(a)(5)(C). 
companies  must  file  with  the  Commission  a 
notification  as  prescribed  by  Commission 
rule.  Although  the  exemption  is  available 
automatically  upon  filing,  proposed  subpara- 
graph 6(a)(5)(D)  gives  the  Commission  the 
authority  by  order  to  disallow  the  exemption 
if  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  or  consist- 
ent with  the  protection  of  investors.  Under 
proposed  paragraph  6(a)(5)(E),  the  exemption 
may  be  subject  to  such  additional  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commission  may  by  rule  or 
order  determine  are  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  investors. 

Section  205.  Intrastate  Investment  Com- 
pany Exemption  amends  section  6(d)(1)  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  to  increase  the 
maximum  aggregate  amount  permitted  to  be 
received  from  intrastate  securities  offerings 
of  any  closed-end  Investment  company  from 
the  current  amount  of  $100,000  to  $10,000,000 
or  such  other  amount  as  the  Commission 
may  set  by  rule  or  order. 

Section  206.  Definition  of  Eligible  Portfolio 
Company  would  amend  section  2(a)(46)(C)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  to  define  a  new 
class  of  eligible  portfolio  company.  It  would 
expand  the  definition  of  eligible  portfolio 
company  to  Include  any  company  which  does 
not  have  total  assets  in  excess  of  $4,000,000, 
and  capital  and  surplus  (shareholders  equity 
less  retained  earnings)  in  excess  of  $2,000,000. 
It  would  also  authorize  the  Commission  to 
adjust  these  amounts  through  rule  or  order 
to  account  for  changes  in  one  or  more  gen- 
erally accepted  indices  or  other  indicators 
for  small  business.  Section  2(a)(46)  currently 


defines  eligible  portfolio  company  to  include 
companies  that  are  not  eligible  for  margin 
under  Federal  Reserve  Board  regulations,  are 
controlled  by  a  business  development  com- 
pany, or  that  meet  such  other  criteria  as  the 
Commission  may,  by  rule,  establish.  The 
amendment  would  permit  business  develop- 
ment companies  to  invest  in  more  small 
businesses,  thus  increasing  the  flow  of  cap- 
ital. 

Section  207.  Definition  of  Business  Devel- 
opment Company  would  amend  section 
2(a)(48)(B)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  to 
provide  that  a  business  development  com- 
pany is  not  required  to  make  available  sig- 
nificant managerial  assistance  to  any  com- 
pany which  falls  within  the  new  definition  of 
eligible  portfolio  company  in  section 
2(a)(46)(C)(lil).  or  any  company  that  meets 
such  other  criteria  as  the  Commission  may 
by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  establish  con- 
sistent with  investor  protection.  Section 
2(a)(48)  currently  requires  a  business  devel- 
opment company  to  make  available  signifi- 
cant managerial  assistance  to  all  the  compa- 
nies treated  by  it  as  satisfying  the  70%  test 
In  section  55  of  the  Act.  The  amendment 
would  encourage  the  fiow  of  capital  to  very 
small  businesses. 

Section  208.  Acquisition  of  Assets  by  Busi- 
ness Development  Companies  would  amend 
section  55  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  to 
bring  securities  of  companies  that  fall  within 
the  new  definition  of  eligible  portfolio  com- 
pany in  section  2(a)(46)(C)(ili)  within  the  70% 
test.  Section  55  currently  prohibits  a  busi- 
ness development  company  from  making  In- 
vestments unless,  at  the  time  an  investment 
is  made,  at  least  70%  of  its  assets  (excluding 
assets  necessary  to  maintain  the  business, 
such  as  office  furniture)  are  represented  by, 
in  general,  securities  of  small,  developing  or 
financially  troubled  businesses  and  liquid  as- 
sets such  as  cash,  government  securities,  or 
short-term  high  quality  debt  securities.  The 
amendment  would  make  it  clear  that  a  busi- 
ness development  company's  investment  in 
the  new  eligible  portfolio  company  securities 
counts  toward  the  70%  of  their  assets  that 
must  be  invested  in  specific  securities. 

Section  208  would  also  amend  section  55  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  to  permit  a 
business  development  company  to  acquire 
the  securities  of  an  eligible  portfolio  com- 
pany from  persons  other  than  the  eligible 
portfolio  company  and  its  affiliated  persons 
subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors.  Section  55(a)(1)(A) 
currently  requires  a  business  development 
company  to  acquire  the  securities  of  an  eli- 
gible portfolio  company  directly  from  the 
portfolio  company,  or  from  a  person  who  Is, 
or  who  within  the  preceding  thirteen  months 
has  been,  an  affiliated  person  of  such  eligible 
portfolio  company.  The  amendment  would 
facilitate  acquisitions  of  eligible  portfolio 
company  securities  from  other  persons. 

Section  209.  Capital  Structure  Amend- 
ments would  amend  section  61(a)  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act.  Section  61(a)(1)  cur- 
rently provides  for  a  200%  asset  coverage  re- 
quirement for  senior  debt  securities  of  busi- 
ness development  companies.  Section 
18(a)(2)(A)  and  (B)  currently  provides  for  a 
200%  asset  coverage  requirement  for  senior 
.equity  securities  of  business  development 
'companies.  Section  209  would  permit  a  busi- 
ness development  company  to  have  an  asset 
coverage  of  110%  if  it  meets  two  conditions 
immediately  before  the  issuance  or  sale  of 
senior  securities.  First,  it  must  have  total 
interest  and  dividend   income  for  the  pre- 
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vlous  12  months  that  exceeds  120%  of  the 
sum  of  its  total  expenses  (including  taxes 
and  interest  expenses  accrued)  and  dividends 
declared  on  senior  securities  for  the  same  12 
months.  Second,  it  must  either  have  at  least 
50%  of  its  assets,  on  average,  invested  in  se- 
curities described  in  paragraphs  (a)(1) 
through  (a)(5)  of  section  55  throughout  the 
previous  12  months,  or  at  least  50%  of  its  as- 
sets invested  in  securities  described  in  para- 
graphs (a)(1)  through  (a)(5)  of  section  55 
throughout  10  of  the  previous  12  months.  The 
amendment  would  permit  business  develop- 
ment companies  to  be  more  highly  lever- 
aged, thus  allowing  additional  investment  in 
small  businesses. 

Section  209  also  would  amend  section 
61(a)(2)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  to 
permit  a  business  development  company  to 
issue,  without  restriction,  multiple  classes  of 
debt  securities.  Section  61(a)(2)  currently 
permits  a  business  development  company  to 
issue  more  than  one  class  of  debt  securities 
if  it  does  not  tiave  any  publicly-held  indebt- 
edness outstanding,  there  is  no  intent  to 
publicly  distribute  any  class  of  debt  securi- 
ties, and  all  its  debt  securities  are  privately 
held  or  guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  banks,  insurance  companies, 
or  other  institutional  Investors. 

Finally,  section  209  would  amend  section 
61(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  to 
allow  a  business  development  company  to 
issue  warrants,  options,  and  rights  either  on 
a  stand-alone  basis  or  accompanied  by  debt 
or  other  securities  provided  the  conditions  of 
that  section  are  met.  Section  61(a)(3)(A)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  currently  pro- 
vides that  a  business  development  company 
may  only  issue  warrants,  options,  or  rights 
to  subscribe  or  convert  to  voting  securities 
of  such  company  if  accompanied  by  senior 
securities  representing  indebtedness  and  in 
accordance  with  certain  conditions.  The 
amendment  would  provide  business  develop- 
ment companies  with  greater  flexibility  in 
their  capital  structure. 

Section  210.  Filing  of  Written  Statements 
would  amend  section  64(b)(1)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  to  require  a  business  de- 
velopment company  to  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion and  supply  annually  to  shareholders  a 
written  statement,  in  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Commission  may  by  rule  prescribe,  de- 
scribing the  risk  factors  associated  with  the 
company's  capital  structure.  Section  64(b)(1) 
currently  authorizes  the  Commission  to  pre- 
scribe a  written  statement  describing  the 
risk  factors  involved  in  an  investment  in  the 
securities  of  a  business  development  com- 
pany due  to  the  nature  of  the  company's  in- 
vestment portfolio.  The  amendment  would 
enable  the  Commission  to  ensure  that  inves- 
tors receive  adequate  information  about  a 
business  development  company's  capital 
structure.* 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
countrys  economic  situation  remains 
troubled.  For  many  of  Americas  larg- 
est corporations,  downsizing  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Eiach  week  seems  to 
bring  another  announcement  of  layoffs 
from  a  familiar  corporate  name, 
whether  its  General  Motors,  or  Sears 
Roebuck,  or  IBM.  Indeed,  reports  indi- 
cate the  Fortune  500  companies,  the 
Nation's  largest,  have  experienced  a 
net  reduction  in  jobs  over  the  past  10 
years.  This  helps  explain  why  unem- 
ployment remains  stubbornly  high:  at 
7.1  percent  Ijist  month,  it  is  actually 
higher  than  when  the  current  recession 
began  in  1990. 


Small  businesses,  therefore,  are  play- 
ing an  increasingly  crucial  role  in  the 
American  economy.  Small  businesses 
have  always  been  an  important  source 
of  new  products  and  new  technologies. 
Historically,  they  have  employed  the 
vast  majority  of  American  workers.  We 
must  now  depend  on  small  businesses 
to  create  new  jobs  if  we  are  to  stand 
any  chance  of  putting  Americans  back 
to  work. 

Fortunately.  the  entrepreneurial 
spirit  is  probably  stronger  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  in  any  other  country. 
There  is  no  shortage  of  Americans  with 
the  vision  and  the  courage  necessary  to 
start  a  new  business.  We  must  ensure 
that  there  is  no  shortage  of  the  capital 
necessary  to  make  those  visions  take 
form. 

America's  entrepreneurs  rely  first  on 
themselves  as  a  source  of  seed  capital. 
A  1990  study  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  Founda- 
tion, New  Business  in  America,  found 
"[m]ost  new  business  owners  rely  heav- 
ily on  their  own  resources  to  finance 
their  ventures.  "  Family  and  friends  are 
another  important  source  of  seed  cap- 
ital for  startup  businesses:  the  report 
found  they  provide  funds  to  more  than 
25  percent  of  new  businesses.  Banks 
and  other  lending  institutions  play  an 
even  bigger  role,  extending  loans  to  45 
percent  of  new  ventures. 

Once  a  business  is  established  and 
growing,  it  may  be  able  to  raise  capital 
through  the  securities  markets,  such 
as  by  an  initial  public  offering  of  stock. 
Small  and  startup  businesses,  however, 
have  not  had  much  success  tapping  the 
securities  markets  for  capital.  The 
NFIB  Foundation  study  found 
"[o]utside  investors  were  involved  in 
only  about  1  new  firm  in  10  '  and  the 
"number  of  new  business  owners  who 
used  either  institutionalized  venture 
capital  or  government  programs  was 
negligible."  This  is  particularly  dis- 
appointing, because  "firms  with  out- 
side investors  were  more  likely  to 
grow,  all  factors  equal.  " 

The  Small  Business  Incentive  Act  of 
1993  is  designed  to  address  this  prob- 
lem. Based  on  legislation  developed 
last  year  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Incentive  Act  is  intended  to  give 
small  businesses  greater  access  to  cap- 
ital, both  directly  through  securities 
offerings  and  indirectly  through  cer- 
tain investment  vehicles.  The  SEC 
staff  have  made  additional  suggestions 
since  last  year  that  are  contained  in 
the  present  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's Securities  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Chris  Dodd.  and  other  Senators  in 
introducing  this  legislation. 

This  bill,  first,  will  enable  more 
small  companies  to  raise  capital  by  is- 
suing securities.  Section  3(b)  of  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  currently  gives  the 
SEC  authority  to  exempt  public  offer- 
ings of  securities  up  to  $5  million  from 


the  registration  and  disclosure  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  securities  laws. 
These  provisions,  while  necessary  for 
the  regulation  of  the  markets  and  pro- 
tection of  investors,  increase  the  costs 
of  public  offerings.  The  SEC  has  adopt- 
ed a  number  of  regulations  under  this 
authority  that  allow  small  issuers  to 
make  public  offerings  of  securities.  The 
legislation  would  increase  this  exemp- 
tive  authority  from  55  to  $10  million. 

The  bill  also  makes  it  easier  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  investment  funds  to  in- 
vest in  small  businesses.  The  bill  con- 
tains a  number  of  amendments  to,  and 
exemptions  from,  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940,  which  governs  mutual 
funds  and  other  entities  that  invest  in 
securities  of  other  businesses. 

Currently,  private  investment  pools 
with  fewer  than  100  investors  are  ex- 
empt from  regulation  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act.  This  bill  would 
allow  greater  participation  in  such  pri- 
vate investment  companies  by  cor- 
porate investors.  The  bill  would  also 
exempt  investment  pools  made  up  sole- 
ly of  highly  sophisticated  investors 
who  do  not  need  the  protection  of  the 
act. 

Next,  the  bill  creates  a  new  exemp- 
tion for  Business  and  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Corporations  [BIDCO's].  Forty- 
five  States  have  laws  authorizing 
BIDCO's,  which  provide  financial  or 
managerial  assistance  to  enterprises 
doing  business  in  the  State. 

Michigan  has  been  a  leader  in  this 
area.  In  the  mid-1980's.  Governor  Blan- 
chard  and  the  Michigan  Legislature 
created  the  Michigan  strategic  fund,  to 
work  with  the  private  sector  to  make 
capital  and  technology  available  to 
Michigan  businesses.  As  of  December 
31,  1992.  the  Michigan  strategic  fund 
had  made  equity  investments  of  over 
$21  million  in  10  private  sector,  for- 
profit  BIDCO's  across  Michigan.  The 
BIDCO's  raise  additional  private  cap- 
ital and  as  of  yearend  1992  had  invested 
over  $34  million  in  79  Michigan  small 
businesses. 

The  SEC  has  granted  a  number  of  in- 
dividual exemptive  orders  for  BIDCO's 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  This  can  be  a 
costly  and  time-consuming  process. 
The  bill  instead  provides  a  statutory 
exemption,  available  immediately  upon 
filing  to  BIDCO's  that  meet  certain  cri- 
teria. 

Finally,  the  bill  expands  the  existing 
exemption  for  Business  Development 
Companies  [BDC's].  BDC's  are  compa- 
nies that  invest  in  the  securities  of. 
and  make  managerial  assistance  avail- 
able to.  small  businesses.  In  1980.  Con- 
gress amended  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  to  exempt  BDC's  from  some 
of  the  more  burdensome  provisions  of 
the  act  regarding  capital  structure  and 
affiliated  transactions.  The  SEC  re- 
ports there  are  currently  43  active 
BDC's  with  assets  of  approximately  $2.4 
billion  registered  with  the  SEC.  The 
bill  creates  a  new  class  of  small  busi- 


ness in  which  BDC's  may  invest  with- 
out making  available  managerial  as- 
sistance. It  would  also  allow  BDC's  to 
acquire  interests  in  small  businesses 
from  third  parties,  to  be  more  lever- 
aged, and  to  issue  additional  types  of 
securities. 

The  Small  Business  Incentive  Act  is 
not  in  itself  a  solution  to  the  Nation's 
sluggish  economic  growth  and  unem- 
ployment problem.  Indeed,  it  is  not  in 
itself  a  solution  to  all  the  problems 
facing  small  businesses.  Additional  so- 
lutions must  be,  and  are  being,  devel- 
oped to  aid  the  small  business  sector. 
These  include  tax  incentives,  commu- 
nity development  banks,  and  enterprise 
zones. 

The  Small  Business  Incentive  Act 
can,  however,  help  direct  more  invest- 
ment capital  to  the  small  business  sec- 
tor. The  Securities  Subcommittee 
plans  to  hold  a  hearing  on  March  4, 
1993,  on  small  business  access  to  cap- 
ital. Securities  regulators,  representa- 
tives of  the  securities  industry,  and 
venture  capital  and  small  business 
groups  will  testify,  including  Gary 
Baker  of  Ann  Arbor,  MI,  who  co-found- 
ed and  served  as  president  of  Access 
BIDCO  in  Ann  Arbor,  MI.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  witnesses'  comments  and 
suggestions  regarding  this  legislation. 
With  our  economy  adjusting  to  the  re- 
alities of  the  post-cold-war  period,  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  nourish  Ameri- 
ca's small  businesses.* 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  Senator  Dodd,  my  esteemed  col- 
league and  the  chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties Subcommittee,  in  introducing  leg- 
islation intended  to  facilitate  capital 
investments  in  small  businesses.  The 
Small  Business  Incentive  Act  of  1993 
eases  current  regulations  that  have  re- 
stricted small  businesses'  access  to  the 
capital  markets  and  limited  certain  in- 
vestments in  the  securities  of  small 
businesses. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Securities  Subconunittee  and  I  share  a 
deep  concern  about  the  credit  crunch- 
particularly  the  credit  crunch  for  small 
businesses.  As  we  have  discussed  at 
many  of  the  Banking  Committee  hear- 
ings over  the  last  2  years,  America's 
small  businesses  have  been  hit  the 
hardest  by  the  downturn  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  well  for  small  business  credit 
has  dried  up,  leaving  small  businesses 
with  few  alternative  sources  of  capital. 
As  a  result,  small  businesses  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  credit  essential  to 
buy  equipment  or  inventory  or  hire 
new  workers. 

The  Small  Business  Incentive  Act  of 
1993  will  facilitate  capital  investnients 
in  the  small  businesses  that  are  the  en- 
gine of  economic  growth.  Developed  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, this  bill  seeks  to  encourage  cap- 
ital investments  in  small  businesses  by 
venture  capital  funds,  business  devel- 
opment companies  and  others.  The 
Small  Business  Incentive  Act  of  1993 


reduces  the  regulatory  burden  for  ven- 
ture capital  funds  and  other  invest- 
ment vehicles  that  provide  financing 
for  small  businesses. 

This  legislation  also  makes  it  easier 
for  small  businesses  to  access  the  cap- 
ital markets.  Currently,  costs  associ- 
ated with  preparing  disclosure  docu- 
ments and  financial  statements  may 
prevent  small  companies  from  going  to 
the  capital  markets  to  raise  relatively 
modest  amounts  of  capital.  The  Small 
Business  Incentive  Act  of  1993  would 
give  the  SEC  authority  to  permit  sim- 
plified disclosure,  or  exempt  from  reg- 
istration, certain  public  offerings  of  up 
to  $10  million  in  securities. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  also  introduced  a 
bill  to  enhance  small  business  access  to 
the  capital  markets.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Loan  Securitization  and  Second- 
ary Market  Enhancement  Act  of  1993 
(S.  384)  removes  current  legal  impedi- 
ments to  the  securitization  of  small 
business  loans  and  the  development  of 
a  secondary  market  for  these  securi- 
ties. A  secondary  market  in  small  busi- 
ness loans  will  enable  small  businesses 
to  tap  the  capital  markets  for  credit  at 
lower  prices. 

I  commend  Senator  Dodd.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Securities  Subcommittee, 
for  his  leadership  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  put  an  end  to  the  credit 
crunch  for  small  businesses.  The  eco- 
nomic downturn  of  the  last  few  years 
has  highlighted  the  difficulty  of  small 
businesses  obtaining  credit.  This  prob- 
lem will  continue,  however,  unless  we 
enact  legislation  to  oi)en  the  capital 
markets  to  small  businesses. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sen- 
ator Dodd  and  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  important  legisla- 
tion quickly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  appear  in  the 
Record  following  the  statements  of 
Senators  Dodd  and  Riegle  accompany- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Incentive  Act  of  1993. 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DURENBERGER): 
S.  480.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  Federal  preemption  of  State 
and  local  laws,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

PREEMPTION  CLARIFICATION  AND  INFORMATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  since  1789. 
Congress  has  enacted  approximately 
350  laws  explicitly  preempting  State 
and  local  authority:  over  half  of  these 
laws  having  been  enacted  in  the  last  20 
years,  these  figures,  however,  do  not 
touch  upon  the  extensive  Federal  pre- 
emption of  State  and  local  authority 
which  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  congressional  in- 
tent, when  Congress'  intention  to  pre- 
empt has  not  been  explicitly  stated  in 
law.  When  Congress  is  unclear  about 
its  intent  to  preempt,  it  is  left  to  the 


courts  to  decide  whether  or  not  pre- 
emption was  intended  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent. 

While  we  do  not  have  any  accurate 
data  as  to  how  many  cases  there  have 
been  where  the  courts  have  found  pre- 
emption by  implication,  we  do  know 
they  are  numerous  and  that  they  form 
an  increasingly  significant  portion  of 
cases  before  the  courts.  According  to  a 
recent  report  by  the  Appellate  Judges 
Conference  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, "Compared  to  20  years  ago,  the 
number  of  preemption  cases  on  the  Su- 
preme Court's  docket  has  increased  by 
a  factor  of  four."  This  trend  is  not  ex- 
pected to  abate. 

Today,  along  with  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
require  that  in  order  for  there  to  be 
Federal  preemption  of  State  and  local 
law.  Congress  must  include  an  explicit 
statement  to  that  effect  in  any  bill  it 
passes,  unless  of  course,  there  exists  a 
direct  conflict  between  the  Federal  law 
and  a  State  or  local  law  which  cannot 
be  reconciled.  This  would  close  the 
back  door  of  implied  federal  preemp- 
tion and  put  the  responsibility  for  de- 
termining whether  or  not  State  and 
local  governments  should  be  preempted 
back  in  Congress  where  it  belongs. 

Article  VI  of  the  Constitution,  the 
supremacy  clause,  states  that  Federal 
laws  made  pursuant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, "shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the 
Land."  In  its  most  basic  sense,  this 
clause  means  that  a  State  law  is  ne- 
gated or  preempted  when  it  is  in  con- 
flict with  a  constitutionally  enacted 
Federal  law.  A  significant  body  of  case 
law  has  been  developed  to  arrive  at 
standards  by  which  to  judge  whether  or 
not  Congress  intended,  by  implication, 
to  preempt  State  or  local  authority. 

Of  course  if  Congress  clearly  states 
its  desire  to  preempt  State  and  local 
authority  or  where  there  is  a  direct 
conflict  that  cannot  be  reconciled,  then 
the  question  of  preemption  is  resolved. 
But.  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral law  is  not  explicit  regarding  pre- 
emption of  State  and  local  authority, 
the  matter  can  often  end  up  in  the 
courts.  This  is  especially  true  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
sets  a  floor  or  ceiling  for  a  certain  ac- 
tivity but  is  silent  with  regard  to 
whether  or  not.  or  to  what  extent,  a 
State  or  local  government  can  go  fur- 
ther than  the  Federal  Government  re- 
quirement— above  the  floor  or  below 
the  ceiling. 

For  example,  if  a  Federal  law  sets  a 
ceiling  of  10  parts  per  billion  of  a  cer- 
tain toxic  substance  in  drinking  water, 
but  is  silent  on  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not,  or  to  what  extent,  a  State  or  local 
government  could  require  stricter 
curbs  on  this  toxin,  the  issue  of  State 
or  local  authority  may  very  well  end 
up  subject  to  judicial  interpretation. 
Similarly,  if  a  Federal  law  sets  a  mini- 
mum of  at  least  10  parts  per  billion  of 
an    important    additive    to    drinking 
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water— like  fluoride — but  is  silent  on 
whether  or  not,  or  to  what  extent,  a 
State  or  local  government  could  re- 
quire greater  amounts  of  the  substance 
in  drinking  water,  the  courts  would  be 
left  to  resolve  that  issue.  In  both  of 
these  cases,  our  bill  would  permit 
tougher  State  laws,  unless  preemption 
were  explicit  or  there  was  a  direct  con- 
flict. These  are  the  types  of  cases  the 
courts  have  been  considering  in  in- 
creased volume  over  the  past  10  years. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  over  the 
regulation  of  pesticides  by  local  gov- 
ernments, Wisconsin  versus  Public  In- 
tervener, describes  the  three  standards 
by  which,  absent  explicit  preemptive 
language,  congressional  intent  to  pre- 
empt may  be  inferred.  The  three  tests 
are  as  follows: 

*  *  *  if  a  scheme  of  federal  reflation  Is 
"so  pervasive  as  to  make  reasonable  the  in- 
ference that  Consrress  left  no  room  for  the 
States  to  supplement  It."  If  "the  Act  of  Con- 
gress *  *  *  touch[es]  a  field  in  which  the  fed- 
eral Interest  is  so  dominant  that  the  federal 
system  will  be  assumed  to  preclude  enforce- 
ment of  state  laws  on  the  same  subject,"  or 
if  the  goals  "sought  to  be  obtained"  and  the 
"obligations  imposed"  reveal  a  purpose  to 
preclude  state  authority. 

We  believe  that  if  we  in  Congress 
want  Federal  law  to  preempt  State  and 
local  government  from  legislating  in 
an  area,  we  should  be  clear  about  that. 
If  we  set  a  floor  or  a  ceiling  but  are  si- 
lent on  actions  which  certainly  meet 
but  then  go  beyond  the  Federal  re- 
quirement. State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  be  allowed  to  act  as  they 
deem  appropriate.  Our  silence  should 
not  result  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ments having  to  fight  these  types  of 
battles  in  the  courts,  and  courts  should 
not  have  to  read  the  tea  leaves  to  dis- 
cern what  we  in  Congress  intended.  Too 
much  is  at  stake  in  these  cases. 

Our  bill  seeks  to  address  this  situa- 
tion by  requiring  that. 

[N]o  statute,  or  rule  promulgated  under 
such  statute,  shall  preempt,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  State  or  local  government  law.  or- 
dinance, or  regulation,  unless  the  statute  ex- 
plicitly states  that  such  preemption  is  in- 
tended or  unless  there  is  a  direct  conflict  be- 
tween such  statute  and  a  State  or  local  law. 
ordinance,  or  regulation  so  the  two  cannot 
be  reconciled  or  consistently  stand  together. 

Upon  passage  of  this  bill,  a  clear 
statement  of  intent  to  preempt  will  be 
the  standard  by  which  Federal  preemp- 
tion is  to  be  judged:  If  there  is  no  such 
statement  or  a  direct,  unreconcilable 
conflict,  there  is  no  preemption. 

It  will  force  Congress  to  think 
through  the  issue  of  preemption  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
matter  at  hand.  The  question  of  pre- 
emption will  require  debate  and  resolu- 
tion at  the  front  end  of  the  process 
rather  than  after-the-fact  guesswork. 
It  places  responsibility  for  the  debate 
and  resolution  of  the  preemption  ques- 
tion where  it  should  be.  with  the  legis- 
lature, not  the  judicial  branch. 

Our  legislation  also  requires  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  at  the  end 


of  each  Congress,  to  compile  a  report 
on  laws  passed  in  which  statutory  pre- 
emption is  explicit  and  on  all  Federal 
cases  in  which  preemption  of  State  or 
local  authority  ha.s  been  an  issue.  This 
will  constitute  the  first  time  such  a 
complete  report  has  been  done,  and  the 
information  will  be  valuable  to  the  de- 
bate regarding  the  appropriate  use  of 
preemption  to  reach  Federal  goals. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  in  devising  this  legis- 
lation. This  organization  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  this  area.  More- 
over, legislation  in  this  area  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislators,  the  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  the  Appellate 
Judges  Conference  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.* 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  once  again  with 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  in  introducing 
the  Preemption  and  Clarification  Act 
of  1993. 

My  colleague  and  I  introduced  this 
bill  during  the  102d  Congress  in  re- 
sponse to  the  burgeoning  number  of 
preemption  cases  on  the  dockets  of  our 
Nation's  courts  and  other  attendant 
problems.  Congress  has  enacted  some 
350  laws  since  1789  which  preempt  State 
and  local  authority.  As  my  colleague. 
Senator  Levin,  has  pointed  out,  over 
half  of  these  laws  have  been  enacted  in 
the  last  20  years. 

Article  VI  of  the  Constitution,  the 
supremacy  clause,  states  that  Federal 
laws  made  pursuant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, "shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the 
Land."  In  short,  this  means  that  any 
State  or  local  law  in  conflict  with  a 
constitutionally  enacted  Federal  law  is 
negated  or  preempted.  Should  there  be 
a  question  of  jurisdiction,  we  may  look 
to  the  10th  amendment,  which  pre- 
scribes that  "the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  Peo- 
ple.' 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
numbers  indicate  that  the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral preemption  of  State  and  local  au- 
thority has  increasingly  dominated 
intergovernmental  relations,  and  inter- 
necine conflict  during  the  past  half- 
century.  The  chief  cause  of  this  con- 
flict is  Congress'  failure  to  explicitly 
define  its  intent  when  formulating  leg- 
islation that  affects  State  and  local  au- 
thority. The  resulting  ambiguity  is 
then  resolved,  not  by  Congress,  which, 
through  its  failure  to  be  clear,  surren- 
ders its  role,  but  by  the  courts.  Con- 
gress should  determine  preemption  is- 
sues, as  is  intended  under  the  suprem- 
acy clause,  not  the  courts. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I 
offer  this  legislation  as  a  means  to  re- 
solve this  problem.  In  short,  the  bill 
provides  that  no  Federal  statute  shall 
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preempt  any  State  and  local  law  unless 
such  preemption  is  specifically  stated 
or  there  is  a  direct  conflict  which  can- 
not be  reconciled. 

This  legislation  would  not  create  new 
powers  for  Congress  or  the  States,  nor 
would  it  expropriate  the  authority  of 
State  or  local  governments.  The  bill 
would,  however,  ensure  that  Congress 
makes  its  intent  clear  when  preempt- 
ing State  or  local  law.  Should  Congress 
fail  to  clearly  articulate  its  intent,  this 
legislation  would  ensure  that  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  lies  with  the  State  or 
local  government.* 
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By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Akaka,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Byrd. 

Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  D'^mato,  Mr. 

DODD,   Mr.    ExoN,   Mr.   Harkin, 

Mr.    Kerry.    Mr.    Lautenberg. 

Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr. 

Metzenbaum,     Mr.    Moynihan. 

Mrs.    Murray,    Mr.    Pell,   Mr. 

Rockefeller,    Mr.    Sarbanes, 

Mr.    Sasser,    Mr.    Wellstone. 

Mr.    WOFFORD,    Mr.    Hatfield, 

Mr.  Inouye,  and  Ms.  Mikulski): 
S.  481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  live  performing 
arts  the  same  rights  given  by  section 
8(f)  of  such  Act  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  construction  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

LIVE  PERFORMING  ARTISTS  LABOR  RELATIONS 
AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  24  of  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  the  Live  Perform- 
ing Artists  Labor  Relations  Amend- 
ments [Live  PALRA].  Live  PALRA  is 
designed  to  correct  several  longstand- 
ing inequities  in  our  Nation's  labor 
laws.  These  inequities  have  effectively 
denied  live  performing  artists  the  right 
to  organize  and  engage  in  collective 
bargaining. 

The  live  performing  arts  Industry  is 
characterized  by  short-term  employ- 
ment. A  musician,  for  example,  may 
appear  at  a  club  for  a  1-  or  2-nlght  en- 
gagement and  then  move  on  to  another 
club.  This  situation  does  not  lend  itself 
to  the  traditional  manner  of  certifying 
a  collective  bargaining  agent.  In  the 
traditional  setting,  employees  at  a  fac- 
tory—or other  place  of  business— will 
petition  for  an  election.  If  a  majority 
of  the  workers  vote  to  be  represented 
by  a  union  for  collective  bargaining 
purposes,  that  union  is  certified  and 
may  bargain  with  the  employers  for 
wages  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. Such  elections  are  not  possible 
where  the  employment  is  short  term. 
In  the  case  of  a  musician  working  at  a 
club  for  2  nights,  there  obviously  would 
not  be  sufficient  time  to  hold  a  certifi- 
cation election.  Furthermore,  since  it 
is  uncertain  what  performers  will  ap- 
pear at  the  club  in  the  future,  it  would 
be  virtually  impossible  to  determine 
who  would  be  permitted  to  vote  in  such 
an  election. 


The  short-term  nature  of  the  work  in 
the  live  performing  arts  industry  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. In  1959,  Congress  recognized  the 
need  to  extend  labor  law  protections  to 
construction  industry  employees.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  [NLRA] 
was  thus  amended  to  permit  employers 
and  employees  to  sign  pre-hire  agree- 
ments in  this  industry,  where  both  par- 
ties agree  to  bargain  collectively  prior 
to  establishing  majority  support 
through  a  certifying  election.  Musi- 
cians were  not  included  in  these  pro- 
tections because  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  [NLRB]  had  not  as- 
serted jurisdiction  over  the  live  per- 
forming arts  industry  at  this  time. 
Clearly,  these  similarly  situated  em- 
ployees should  enjoy  the  same  rights  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively.  Live 
PALRA  is  introduced  to  address  these 
inequities. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  is  similar  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee last  Congress.  The  only  change 
is  in  the  title  from  "Arts  "  to  "Art- 
ists". The  legislation  has  four  sections. 
The  first  section  is  the  title;  the  second 
section  permits  live  performing  artists 
and  the  purchasers  of  their  services  to 
enter  into  pre-hire  agreements;  the 
third  section  defines  live  musicians  as 
employees  and  the  purchaser  of  their 
services  as  employers  for  labor  law  pur- 
poses only;  and  the  fourth  section 
makes  crystal  clear  that  the  amend- 
ments in  this  act  affect  only  labor  law 
and  do  not  change  definitions  under 
tax  law  or  any  other  law. 

Live  PALRA  is  a  simple  question  of 
fairness,  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  Live  PALRA. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  481 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Live  Per- 
forming Artists  Labor  Relations  Act". 

SEC.  2.  EXTENDING  SECTION  Wf)  TO  THE  LIVE 
PERFORMING  ARTS  INDUSTRY. 

Section  8(f)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through  (4) 
as  clauses  (A)  through  (D),  respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(f)"; 

(3)  by  striking  "clause  (1)"  and  inserting 
"clause  (A)";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:- 
"(2)  It  shall  not  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 

under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
for  an  employer  who  hires  persons  or  con- 
tracts for  the  services  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  live  performing  arts  to  make  an  agree- 
ment covering  such  persons  who  are  engaged 
(or  who,  upon  their  employment,  will  be  en- 
gaged) in  the  live  performing  arts  with  a 
labor  organization  of  which  performing  art- 


ists are  members  (not  established,  main- 
tained, or  assisted  by  an  action  defined  in 
section  8(a)  of  this  Act  as  an  unfair  labor 
practice)  because  (A)  the  majority  status  of 
such  labor  organization  has  not  been  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  section  9  of 
this  Act  before  the  making  of  such  agree- 
ment; or  (B)  such  agreement  requires  as  a 
condition  of  employment  membership  in 
such  labor  organization  after  the  seventh 
day  following  the  beginning  of  such  employ- 
ment or  the  effective  date  of  the  agreement, 
whichever  is  later:  Provided.  That  nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  set  aside  the  final  pro- 
viso of  section  8(a)(3)  of  this  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  any  agreement  which  would  be 
invalid,  but  for  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph, 
shall  not  be  a  bar  to  a  petition  filed  pursuant 
to  section  9(c)  or  9(e).". 

SEC.  3.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  DEFINITION  OF  "EMPLOYER".— Section 
2(2)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  152(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"directly  or  Indirectly."  the  following:  "and 
includes  any  person  who  is  the  purchaser  of 
live  musical  performance  services  regardless 
of  whether  the  performer  of  such  services  is 
an  independent  contractor,  employer,  or  em- 
ployee of  another  employer,". 

(b)  DEFiNmoN  OF  "EMPLOYEE".— Section 
2(3)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C.  152(3))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Independent  contractor" 
the  following:  "except  that  any  individual 
having  such  status  who  is  engaged  to  per- 
form live  musical  services  (other  than  an 
employer  of  persons  performing  musical 
services)  shall  be  included  in  the  term  'em- 
ployee' ". 

SEC.  4.  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  PURPOSES. 

Nothing  in  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  treat- 
ment of  individuals  (as  employees  or  inde- 
pendent contractors)  covered  by  such  amend- 
ments for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  or  for  purposes  of  other  laws.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  482.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  furnish 
outpatient  medical  services  for  any 
disability  of  a  former  prisoner  of  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

ELIGIBlLrrY  OF  FORMER  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  TO 
RECEIVE  OL'TPATIENT  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  clarify 
the  statute  defining  eligibility  of  vet- 
erans for  medical  treatment  by  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs.  This  bill 
amends  section  612(a)(1)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  ensure  that  all 
former  prisoners  of  war  receive  out- 
patient care. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
bill  passed  the  Senate  in  both  the  101st 
and  102d  Congresses,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  was  not  signed  into  law. 

I  think  everyone  agrees  that  the  de- 
velopment of  medical  treatment  policy 
for  POW's  has  been  a  long,  arduous 
process,  but  in  recent  years  it  has 
grown  into  a  comprehensive  system 
meeting  most  of  their  needs.  For  exam- 
ple, in  determining  service  connection, 
former  POW's  have  the  benefit  of  every 
reasonable  doubt  because  of  the  obvi- 
ous lack  of  records  regarding  their  im- 


prisonment. This  has  made  it  easier  to 
assess  severe  physical  and  mental  dam- 
age from  brutality,  torture,  hunger, 
and  disease. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  need  to 
make  a  commitment  to  former  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  uncertainty  and  the 
brutality  of  the  imprisonment  endured 
by  former  POW's  does  not  vanish  upon 
release  but  remains  throughout  life. 
We  owe  special  consideration  to  those 
who  are  imprisoned  while  fighting  for 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  provide  health  care  to  our 
POW's  who  suffered  for  love  of  their 
country. 

My  bill  will  correct  a  problem  arising 
from  Public  Law  100-322  which  guaran- 
tees inpatient  care  to  POW's  but  re- 
stricts outpatient  care  to  those  with  50 
percent  or  more  disability.  This  re- 
striction is  not  acceptable  in  light  of 
the  sacrifice  these  brave  Americans 
have  made  for  our  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  482 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  EUGIBIUTY  FOR  FORMER  PRIS- 
ONERS OF  WAR  TO  RECEIVE  OUT- 
PATIENT MEDICAL  SERVICES  FROM 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS. 

Section  612(a)(1)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(D)  to  any  former  prisoner  of  war  for  any 
disability.".* 


By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mack,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Robb. 

Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and 

Mr.  Gramm); 
S.  483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  coins  in  commemoration  of 
Americans  who  have  been  prisoners  of 
war.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

PRISONER  OF  WAR  COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  ACT 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  create  a  permanent  and  physical 
symbol  of  this  Nation's  gratitude  to  its 
prisoners  of  war.  This  measure  would 
direct  the  mint  to  produce  a  silver  dol- 
lar coin  to  commemorate  the  service 
and  bravery  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

These  commemorative  coins  would 
serve  a  double  purpose.  The  coins 
themselves  would  pay  tribute  to  the 
heroism  and  patriotic  service  of  the 
prisoners  of  war.  The  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  coins  would  go  to  Tinance 
the  construction  of  the  Andersonville 
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I*rl8oner-of-War  Museum  in  Anderson- 
ville,  GA.  Remaining  funds  would  go  to 
maintain  the  museum  and  to  maintain 
OUT  national  cemetaries. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  nation,  we  are 
overdue  in  creating  an  appropriate 
symbol  to  honor  our  prisoners  of  war. 
This  legislation  would  try  to  right  that 
wrong  by  providing  two  tangible  sym- 
bols of  appreciation  to  the  brave  men 
and  women  that  have  been  held  captive 
in  the  line  of  military  service. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  measure.* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself. 
Mr.   MOYNIHAN.   Mr.   Dole,   Mr 
D'Amato.    Mr.    Bradley.    Mr. 
Stevens.   Mr.   Boren,  and  Mr. 
Glenn): 
S.J.  Res.  52.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  November  1993  and 
1994  as  "National  Hospice  Month":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  HOSPICE  MONTH 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
today,  in  conjunction  with  Senators 
MoYNiHAN.  Dole.  D'Amato,  Bradley. 
Stevens.  Boren.  and  Glenn  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  November  1993  and 
1994  as  "National  Hospice  Month."  I 
have  offered  similar  resolutions  since 
1984,  and  each  has  received  enthusiastic 
bipartisan  support. 

Since  the  concept  of  hospice  was  first 
introduced  20  years  ago.  hospice  pro- 
grams have  continued  to  expand 
throughout  our  country.  Today  there 
are  about  1.700  hospice  programs  na- 
tionally, ranging  in  type  from  those 
based  in  hospitals  to  those  based  in  the 
community. 

No  matter  where  hospice  services  are 
provided,  they  all  share  a  basic  philoso- 
phy of  caring  for  terminally  ill  pa- 
tients— one  that  emphasizes  love,  com- 
passionate support  and  palliative  medi- 
cal solutions  so  that  individuals  may 
live  their  final  days  as  fully  and  com- 
fortably as  possible. 

Hospice  care  has  changed  the  way  we 
handle  terminally  ill  patients  in  four 
basic  ways.  First,  hospice  promotes 
providing  a  broad  array  of  services  to 
the  individual,  psychological,  and  spir- 
itual needs  of  patients  as  well  as  their 
health  care  needs.  Second,  a  multi-dis- 
ciplinary team  approach  is  used  to  plan 
and  provide  the  care  needed  to  help  in- 
dividual patients. 

Third,  personal  dignity  and  comfort 
guide  the  use  of  medical  care  to  man- 
age pain  and  control  the  symptoms  of 
disease.  Fourth,  the  family  is  recog- 
nized as  a  key  participant  in  the  care 
of  the  individual. 

Many  thousands  of  patients  and  their 
families  have  been  gently  guided 
through  a  critical  period  by  hospice 
caregivers  and  volunteers.  Hospice  has 
helped  to  add  back  the  human  element 
in  medical  care.  And  the  family  is 
more  actively  involved  in  decision- 
making, recognizing  their  role  as  sup- 
port givers  during  a  loved  one's  illness. 


Hospice  programs  are  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Oregon.  A  few  years  ago.  I  vis- 
ited Hospice  House  in  Portland.  I  was 
very  moved  by  the  plight  of  a  woman  I 
met  who  had  been  given  only  5  to  6 
days  to  live.  I  was  also  quite  impressed 
by  the  magnificent  staff,  who  tenderly 
cared  for  her  and  helped  me  to  share  a 
little  time  with  this  woman. 

Hospice  programs  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  health  care  delivery  system. 
They  are  also  poised  to  grow  into  the 
next  decades,  hospice  advocates  are 
currently  looking  to  provide  services 
to  new  populations  who  do  not  know  of 
hospice  programs,  such  as  Hispanics 
and  people  in  rural  areas. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  spark 
renewed  interest  and  awareness  of  hos- 
pice programs  throughout  the  country. 
I  encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 


Mr.  President,  women  clearly  played 
a  vital  part  in  American  history,  in 
whatever  position  it  may  have  been.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  hon- 
oring women  by  declaring  March  1993 
and  1994  as  "Women's  History  Month." 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.    Res.    53.    Joint   resolution    des- 
ignating  March    1993   and   March    1994 
both  as  "Women's  History  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

WOMEN'S  HISTORY  MONTH 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  here 
today  to  honor  women  in  our  history. 
They  have  opened  new  frontiers,  pro- 
vided needed  services,  and  raised  fami- 
lies through  both  hard  and  happy 
times.  I  am  pleased  we  are  considering 
March  as  "Women's  History  Month." 
which  sets  aside  the  month  for  us,  as  a 
nation,  to  recognize  the  countless  con- 
tributions of  women.  In  my  own  home 
State  of  Utah,  women  have  always 
played  vital  roles  in  nearly  every  ca- 
pacity. 

Utah's  heritage  of  women  is  unique. 
In  1846-47,  many  endured  trying  hard- 
ships that  are  unfathomable  in  our 
day.  Leaving  the  comforts  of  their  own 
hometowns,  pioneer  women  traveled 
across  the  plains,  pushing  and  pulling 
handcarts,  to  settle  in  a  valley  that 
would  protect  and  provide  for  them  and 
their  families.  Many  buried  their  chil- 
dren along  the  way  in  search  of  a  bet- 
ter life  free  from  religious  persecution. 
Physical  afflictions  were  abundant. 
Not  a  few  succumbed  to  the  elements. 
Those  fortunate  enough  to  survive  the 
long  trek  then  had  to  till  the  vast,  dry 
earth  of  the  West  to  continue  to  sur- 
vive. 

A  few  years  before,  the  first  women's 
organization  in  the  United  States  was 
formed,  which  is  known  as  the  Relief 
Society  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  Starting  with 
only  20  members  in  rural  America  in 
1842.  the  Relief  Society  has  grown  to 
3.2  million  members  worldwide  today. 

In  addition  to  housing  the  head- 
quarters of  the  first  women's  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States,  Utah  was  the 
second  State  to  allow  women  the  right 
to  vote  in  1896.  Now,  less  than  100  years 
later,  not  only  do  all  American  women 
have  the  right  to  vote,  but  a  record 
number  are  also  serving  in  Congress. 


By   Mr.    MURKOWSKI   (for   him- 
self,  Mr.   Graham.   Mr.   Mack, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr. 
McCain  ): 
S.J.    Res.   54.    Joint   resolution   des- 
ignating April  9,  1993,  and  April  9,  1994, 
as  "National  Former  Prisoner  of  War 
Recognition  Day  ";   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  FORMER  PRISONER  OF  WAR 
RECOGNmON  DAY 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Graham  of  Florida,  in  introducing 
legislation  which  would  designate  April 
9,  1993,  and  April  9,  1994.  as  "National 
Former  Prisoner  of  War  Recognition 
Day  ". 

National  Former  Prisoner  of  War 
Recognition  Day  would  recognize  the 
estimated  70.000  surviving  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States  who  were 
subjected  to  unconscionable  treatment 
as  prisoners  of  war  during  WWI,  WWII, 
Korea,  Vietnam,  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
war.  It  is  only  fitting  that  we  honor 
these  extremely  brave  and  very  special 
veterans. 

Each  year  since  1987,  April  9,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  fall  of  Bataan,  has 
been  designated  as  National  Former 
Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Day.  On 
that  day  in  1942,  20.000  American  men 
and  women  became  prisoners  of  war. 
Many  did  not  survive  the  infamous  Ba- 
taan "Death  March"  that  followed  or 
nearly  4  years  of  captivity  in  deplor- 
able prisoner  of  war  camps  throughout 
the  Far  East.  This  day  serves  as  a 
poignant  reminder  of  the  sacrifice  and 
commitment  of  all  of  the  American 
men  and  women  whose  patriotism  has 
been  tested  while  being  held  in  enemy 
captivity  in  every  theater  of  every  war. 

The  men  and  women  of  this  country 
who  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war  have 
earned  a  day  honoring  them  for  their 
suffering  while  serving  their  countr.y.  1 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure.* 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  join  my  colleague,  Mr.  Murkowski  of 
Alaska,  in  introducing  legislation  des- 
ignating April  9.  1993.  and  April  9.  1994. 
as  National  Former  Prisoner  of  War 
Recognition  Day. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  deplor- 
able conditions  our  prisoners  of  war  en- 
dured during  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 
Saddam  Hussein  disregarded  human- 
rights  agreements  and  international 
treaties  involving  prisoners  of  war.  re- 
minding us  of  past  atrocities  in  World 
War  I.  World  War  II.  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam. It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  courage  and 
sacrifice  of  our  estimated  80,000  pris- 
oners of  war  from  these  five  conflicts. 


Fifty-one  years  ago.  on  April  9,  1942, 
enemy  forces  took  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  prisoner  in  the  Phil- 
ippines after  the  fall  of  Bataan.  Many 
American  soldiers  died  and  many  more 
suffered  permanent  disabilities  on  the 
brutal  forced  march  which  followed.  It 
is,  therefore,  fitting  that  the  day  of 
April  9  honor  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  spent  months  and  years  of 
their  lives  in  captivity. 

These  veterans  suffered  terribly  serv- 
ing our  country  to  guarantee  the  free- 
doms that  Americans  enjoy  today. 
Their  service  has  taught  us  about  pa- 
triotism, perseverance,  and  character. 
There  is  little  we  can  do  to  repay  the 
men  and  women  who  endured  these 
atrocities,  but  we  can  recognize  their 
invaluable  contribution  with  this  im- 
portant day. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
Murkowski.  Senator  McCain.  Senator 
Dole.  Senator  Mack.  Senator  Warner. 
and  myself  in  cosponsoring  this  impor- 
tant resolution  honoring  our  former 
prisoners  of  war.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes]  was  added  as  a  cospon-" 
sor  of  S.  4,  a  bill  to  promote  the  indus- 
trial competitiveness  and  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  and  expanding  the  civil- 
ian technology  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  amending  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  to  enhance  the  development 
and  nationwide  deployment  of  manu- 
facturing technologies,  and  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  Technology  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  including  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Standards  and  Technology, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  21 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Feinstein.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Lieberman]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  21.  a  bill  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  California  Desert 
as  wilderness  to  establish  Death  Val- 
ley. Joshua  Tree,  and  Mojave  National 
Parks,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  30,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
earnings  test  for  individuals  who  have 
attained  retirement  age. 

S.  177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  177,  a  bill  to  ensure  that  agencies  es- 
tablish the  appropriate  procedures  for 
assessing   whether   or   not   regulation 


may  result  in  the  taking  of  private 
property,  so  as  to  avoid  such  where 
possible. 

S.  185 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYE],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Exon],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  185,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees their  right  to  participate  vol- 
untarily, as  private  citizens,  in  the  po- 
litical processes  of  the  Nation,  to  pro- 
tect such  employees  from  improper  po- 
litical solicitations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  207 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
207,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
earnings  test  for  individuals  who  have 
attained  retirement  age. 

S.  222 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wellstone,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  222,  a  bill  to  require  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drugs  to  collect  in- 
formation regarding  the  drug  RU-486 
and  review  the  information  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  approve  RU-486  for 
marketing  as  a  new  drug,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  236 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  aaded  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  236,  a  bill  to  increase  Federal  pay- 
ments to  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment for  entitlement  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  248 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  248,  a  bill  to  establish  con- 
stitutional procedures  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  for  terrorist 
murders. 

S.  254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  254.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  im- 
pose a  fee  on  the  importation  of  crude 
oil  or  refined  petroleum  products. 

S.  261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  261,  a  bill  to  protect  children 
from  exposure  to  environmental  to- 
bacco smoke  in  the  provision  of  chil- 
dren's services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 


[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  262,  a  bill  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  promulgate  guide- 
lines for  instituting  a  nonsmoking  pol- 
icy in  buildings  owned  or  leased  by 
Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  265 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  265.  a  bill  to  increase  the 
amount  of  credit  available  to  fuel 
local,  regional,  and  national  economic 
growth  by  reducing  the  regulatory  bur- 
den imposed  upon  financial  institu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  268 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  WOFFORD].  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan].  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley].  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Murray]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  268,  a  bill  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive is  required  to  identify  trade  liber- 
alization priorities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  269 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Wofford],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  DoRGAN],  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  269.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  that  interested  persons  may  re- 
quest review  by  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive of  a  foreign  country's  compliance 
with  trade  agreements. 

S.  289 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'AMATO]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  289,  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  exceptions  from  rules 
for  determining  contributions  in  aid  of 
construction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  DORGAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  309.  a  bill  to  make  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  to 
provide  a  short-term  stimulus  to  pro- 
mote job  creation  in  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  and  the 
Senator   from   Alaska   [Mr.    Stevens] 
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were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  368,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  capital  gains 
tax  differential  for  individual  and  cor- 
porate taxpayers  who  make  high-risk, 
long-term,  growth-oriented  venture 
and  seed  capital  investments  in  startup 
and  other  small  enterprises. 

S.  3M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAmato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  384.  a  bill  to  increase 
the  availability  of  credit  to  small  busi- 
nesses by  eliminating  impediments  to 
securitization  and  facilitating  the  de- 
velopment of  a  secondary  market  in 
small  business  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  404 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  404,  a  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  ad- 
ministrative review  of  employment  dis- 
crimination claims  made  by  Federal 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Feingold],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
416.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  the  victims  of  war  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  including  the  vic- 
tims of  torture,  rape,  and  other  war 
crimes  and  their  families. 

S.  418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  418,  a  bill  to  require  the  admin- 
istering authority  to  initiate  an  inves- 
tigation under  title  VII  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  Airbus 
Industrie. 

S.  439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
n£ime  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  439.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  permit 
Governors  to  limit  the  disposal  of  out- 
of-State  solid  waste  in  their  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  440.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  to  control  the  di- 
version of  certain  chemicals  used  in 
the  illicit  production  of  controlled  sub- 
stances, to  provide  greater  flexibility 
in  the  regulatory  controls  placed  on 
the  legitimate  commerce  in  those 
chemicals,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  449 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Gregg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  449,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow 
individuals  to  designate  that  up  to  10 
percent  of  their  income  tax  liability  be 
used  to  reduce  the  national  debt,  and 
to  require  spending  reductions  equal  to 
the  amounts  so  designated. 

S.  4SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  451,  a 
bill  to  establish  research,  development, 
and  dissemination  programs  to  assist 
in  collaborative  efforts  to  prevent 
crime  against  senior  citizens,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  36.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  proclaim  March  20.  1993,  as 
"National  Agriculture  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor].  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Heflin].  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mrs.  Fein- 
stein],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  weeks  begin- 
ning May  23.  1993.  and  May  15,  1994,  as 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Week. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 47,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  on  November  21, 
1993,  and  the  week  beginning  on  No- 
vember 20,  1994,  each  as  "National 
Family  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzen- 
BAUM]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  9.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  urging  the  President  to 
negotiate  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
weapons  test  ban. 

senate  RESOLUTION  II 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  11.  a  reso- 
lution relating  to  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina's  right  to  self-defense. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Kempthorne]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  68,  a 
resolution  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  an  international 
oil  embargo  through  the  United  Na- 
tions against  Libya  because  of  its  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolutions  731  and 
748  concerning  the  bombing  of  Pan  Am 
Flight  103. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 12— TO  RECOGNIZE  THE  HE- 
ROIC SACRIFICE  FOR  THE  SPE- 
CIAL AGENTS  OF  THE  BUREAU 
OF  ALCOHOL.  TOBACCO  AND 
FIREARMS  IN  WACO,  TX 

Mr.  DECONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Krueger.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Kerrey.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  John- 
ston) submitting  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Con.  Res.  12 

Whereas  Special  Agents  Steve  Willis,  Rob- 
ert J.  Williams.  Conway  LeBleu  and  Todd 
McKeehan.  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  were  killed  by  hostile 
g'unfire  in  the  performance  of  a  heroic  effort 
to  disarm  a  hostile  cult  and  to  protect  the 
lives  of  innocent  persons,  including  children, 
living  in  its  compound. 

Whereas  these  men,  along  with  15  other 
special  agents  who  were  wounded  during  this 
confrontation,  were  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  elite  Spe- 
cial Response  Teams,  whose  members  are 
highly-trained  and  experienced  in  the  execu- 
tion of  high-rislt  operations; 

Whereas  such  Special  Response  Teams 
have  been  deployed  over  230  times  in  the  past 
year  with  no  injury  to  any  agent,  including 
during  a  highly-publicized  siege  involving  a 
fugitive  white  supremacist  and  during  the 
Los  Angeles  civil  disturbances  in  1992; 

Whereas  182  special  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  have  been 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  since  Prohibition; 
and 

Whereas  the  men  and  women  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  mourn  the 
loss  of  their  brother  officers,  but  maintain 
discipline  and  a  commitment  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives  on  a  daily  basis:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rev- 
resentatives  concurring).  That  the  sacrifice 
and  dedication  of  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  is  a  corner- 
stone of  our  system  of  justice  and  cause  for 
both  sorrow  and  pride. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  join  with  Senator  DeConcini  in 
cosponsoring  his  resolution  to  honor 
those  Federal  agents  who  died  in  the 
tragic  confrontation  in  Waco.  TX. 

Texans  join  all  Americans  in  mourn- 
ing the  deaths  of  four  ATF  agents  who 
gave  their  lives  to  protect  this  Nation. 
America  has  lost  four  of  its  best  young 
men.  and  America  grieves  alongside 
their  families. 


Our  constant  thoughts  are  with  the 
seven  officers  who  were  seriously 
wounded,  with  the  eight  officers  less 
gravely  injured,  and  with  their  fami- 
lies. We  pray  for  their  quick  recovery 
and  full  return  to  service  of  a  nation 
that  needs  them  so  greatly. 

In  our  daily  immersion  in  our  own  af- 
fairs, we  forget  that  our  world  can  lay 
violence  at  our  feet.  The  rest  of  us  are 
permitted  to  forget  because  men  and 
women  like  the  slain  and  wounded  ATF 
officers  are  not.  Vigilance  is  their  pro- 
fessional creed.  They  face  violence  so 
the  rest  of  us  can  be  safe,  and  now  we 
see  that  the  price  of  their  calling  is 
high. 

These  deaths  and  the  events  in  Waco 
summon  Congress  to  do  what  we  can  to 
make  this  Nation  safer  and  more  se- 
cure. Brave  men  have  done  their  duty 
at  the  greatest  sacrifice.  Now  we  who 
serve  in  this  Congress  must  do  ours. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  EXTENSION 


PACKWOOD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  66 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr.  Simpson. 
and  Mr.  Durenberger)  proposed  an 
amend  to  the  bill  (S.  382)  to  extend  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows: 

After  the  word  "Secretary"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

deems  appropriate,  and  the  procedures  for 
such  profiling  systems  shall  include  the  ef- 
fective utilization  of  automated  data  proc- 
essing. 

"SEC.    .  PAY-AS-YOU-GO  PROVISIONS. 

"(a)  Of  the  amounts  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1993  appropriations  acts  and  available  budget 
authority  under  previous  appropriations 
acts,  S3,320,(XX},(XX}  are  rescinded  as  provided 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

"(b)  The  Director  of  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  make  uniform  percentage 
reductions  in  budget  authority  in  federal 
agency  administrative  expenses,  except  that 
no  reductions  shall  be  made  in  current  rates 
of  pay  under  current  law. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Fed- 
eral agency  administrative  expenses  are  de- 
fined as  object  classes  10  (excluding  object 
classes  12.1,  12.2.  and  13.0).  20  (excluding  ob- 
ject class  23.1 ).  and  30. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  budgetary  resources  are 
not  provided  in  appropriations  acts,  the  Di- 
rector shall  make  the  same  uniform  percent- 
age reduction  as  required  in  subsection  (b)  in 
Federal  administrative  expenses  as  deter- 
mined in  section  256(h)  of  the  Balanced  Budg- 
et and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985. 

"(e)  J2.5  billion  in  unemployment  benefits, 
estimated  to  be  obligated  after  October  1, 
1993,  shall  be  withheld  from  obligation  until 
such  time  as  offsets  are  adopted." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

coMMrrrEE  on  energy  and  natural 

RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  the  over- 
sight hearing  originally  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  on  March  9  at  2:30  p.m. 
has  been  postponed. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  status  and  fu- 
ture direction  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's fusion  program,  particularly  the 
Department's  activities  relating  to  the 
International  Thermonuclear  Experi- 
mental Reactor  [ITER]  Program. 

The  new  hearing  date  will  be  an- 
nounced when  it  becomes  available. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Paul  Barnett  of  the  committee 
staff  at  202/^24-7^9. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee  will 
meet  on  Wednesday.  March  3,  1993,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  to  receive  testimony  on  the 
financing  of  congressional  election 
campaigns.  However,  the  second  day  of 
hearings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
March  4.  1993.  has  been  canceled. 

SUBCOMMFITEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management, 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  Friday,  March  5, 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  342  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  S.  420,  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Reform  Act  of 
1993,  and  S.  79.  the  Responsible  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1993. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full 
committee  hearing  to  examine  the 
issue  of  credit  availability  for  small 
businesses.  The  hearing  will  take  place 
on  Thursday.  March  4.  1993.  at  9:30 
a.m.,  in  room  428A  of  the  Russell  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  call  John  Ball,  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee at  224-5175. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMnTEE  ON  VETERANS"  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MO"YNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs  would 
like  to  request  unanimous  consent  to 
hold  a  joint  hearing  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
ceive legislative  presentations  from 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  March  2.  1993. 
at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  345  of  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  M0"5nsIIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that     the     Sub- 


committee on  Employment  and  Pro- 
ductivity of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  March  3,  1993,  at  1:30  p.m.. 
for  a  hearing  on  "Career  Pathways." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  MO'irNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  March  3.  1993. 
at  9:30  a.m.,  for  a  joint  hearing  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  for  Fami- 
lies and  the  Uninsured  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  to  hear  testimony  on 
"Retiree  Health  Benefits." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AN  ANNIVERSARY  OVERVIEW:  U.S. 
ARMY  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
COMMAND 

•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Army  Information  Systems  Com- 
mand, commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Sam- 
uel A.  Leffier  and  headquartered  at 
Fort  Huachuca  in  Sierra  Vista.  AZ. 
celebrated  its  29th  birthday  on  March 
1.  1993. 

The  Information  Systems  Command, 
better  known  as  ISC.  is  responsible  for 
Army  information  systems  and  serv- 
ices throughout  the  world.  Today  ISC 
has  a  total  work  force  of  more  than 
22.000  military  and  civilian  commu- 
nications specialists,  operating  at  sev- 
eral thousand  facilities  in  14  nations. 

Formed  in  1964  in  Washington,  DC.  as 
the  Army  Strategic  Communications 
Command  [STRATCOM].  the  com- 
mand's name  changed  again  in  1973.  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Communications  Com- 
mand [USACC].  This  second  name 
change  reflected  the  continued  growth 
of  the  command,  based  on  the  respon- 
sibilities to  perform  strategic  and  tac- 
tical missions. 

The  mission  of  the  conimand  was 
again  expanded  in  1984  to  include  the 
five  disciplines  of  the  information  mis- 
sion area  [IMA]—  telecommunications, 
automation,  audio-visual  support, 
records,  management,  and  publications 
and  printing. 

In  May  1984,  the  command's  name 
changed  again  to  its  present  title — the 
U.S.  Army  Information  Systems  Com- 
mand [USAISC].  Since  its  early  begin- 
nings. ISC  has  continued  to  provide  the 
critical  communications  backbone 
structure  so  vital  to  our  Nation's  de- 
fense. Then  as  now.  ISC  remains  a 
major  Army  command  [MACOM]  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff. 

The  enormous  and  sophisticated 
worldwide     communications     network 
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managed  by  ISC  has  established  the 
command  as  the  largest  military  com- 
munications and  automation  organiza- 
tion in  the  world. 

Thanks  to  the  professional  people 
that  fill  the  ranks  of  ISC,  commanders 
can  virtually  communicate  from  the 
foxhole  to  the  White  House  in  a  matter 
of  seconds.  With  operations  that  circle 
the  globe  in  such  far-flung  regions  as 
the  Pacific,  Panama,  Southeast  Asia, 
and  Europe,  and  such  hot  spots  as  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  Iraq,  and  Somalia, 
ISC  personnel  axe  on  the  job  24  hours  a 
day. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Sam  Leffler,  ISC  truly  lives  up  to 
its  motto— "Forging  the  Future."  To 
every  one  at  ISC,  congratulations  on 
this  anniversary.* 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE.  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standing  rules  of  the 
Senate,  I  ask  that  the  Rules  of  Proce- 
dure of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  as  agreed  to 
February  26.  1993,  be  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  rules  of  the  committee  follow: 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  human 

Resources 

rules  of  procedure  (as  agreed  to 

february  26.  1993) 

Rule  /.—Subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXVI,  paragraph  5,  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  regular  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  at  10:00  a.m..  in 
room  SD— 430.  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. The  chairman  may.  upon  proper  notice, 
call  such  additional  meetings  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

Rule  2.— The  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
of  a  subcommittee,  or  if  the  chairman  is  not 
present,  the  ranking  majority  member 
present,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

Rule  J.— Meetings  of  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  including  meetings  to  con- 
duct hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  rule  26.5  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Rule  4.— (a)  Subject  to  paragraph  (b),  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  the  committee, 
actually  present,  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business.  Any 
quorum  of  the  committee  which  is  composed 
of  less  than  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  include  at  least  one  member 
of  the  majority  and  one  member  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  sub- 
committee, actually  present,  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  business:  provided,  no  measure 
or  matter  shall  be  ordered  reported  unless 
such  majority  shall  include  at  least  one 
member  of  the  minority  who  is  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  If.  at  any  subcommittee 
meeting,  a  measure  or  matter  cannot  be  or- 
dered reported  because  of  the  absence  of  such 
a  minority  member,  the  measure  or  matter 
shall  lay  over  for  a  day.  If  the  presence  of  a 
member  of  the  minority  is  not  then  ob- 
tained, a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 


subcommittee,  actually  present,  may  order 
such  measure  or  matter  reported. 

(c)  No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  ordered 
reported  from  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee unless  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  is  actually  present  at 
the  time  such  action  is  taken. 

Rule  5.— With  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  one 
member  thereof  may  conduct  public  hearings 
other  than  taking  sworn  testimony. 

Rule  6.— Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on 
all  measures  and  matters  before  the  commit- 
tee or  a  subcommittee  if  the  absent  member 
has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which  he 
is  being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively  re- 
quested that  he  be  so  recorded.  While  proxies 
may  be  voted  on  a  motion  to  report  a  meas- 
ure or  matter  from  the  committee,  such  a 
motion  shall  also  require  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  who  are  actually 
present  at  the  time  such  action  is  taken. 

The  committee  may  poll  any  matters  of 
committee  business  as  a  matter  of  unani- 
mous consent:  provided  that  every  member 
is  polled  and  every  poll  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  questions: 

(1 )  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  to  poll  the  pro- 
posal: and 

(2)  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  proposal. 
Rule  7.— There  shall  be  prepared  and  kept  a 

complete  transcript  or  electronic  recording 
adequate  to  fully  record  the  proceedings  of 
each  committee  or  subcommittee  meeting  or 
conference  whether  or  not  such  meetings  or 
any  part  thereof  is  closed  pursuant  to  the 
specific  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and  (d) 
of  rule  26.5  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, unless  a  majority  of  said  members  vote 
to  forgo  such  a  record.  Such  records  shall 
contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  on  any  question 
on  which  a  "yea  and  nay"  vote  is  demanded, 
and  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by  any 
committee  member.  The  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  clerk's  designee,  shall  have 
the  responsibility  to  make  appropriate  ar- 
rangements to  Implement  this  rule. 

Rule  a.— The  committee  and  each  sub- 
committee shall  undertake,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXVI,  paragraph  4,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  issue 
public  announcement  of  any  hearing  it  in- 
tends to  hold  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  such  hearing. 

Rule  9.— The  committee  or  a  subcommittee 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  require  all  wit- 
nesses heard  before  it  to  file  written  state- 
ments of  their  proposed  testimony  at  least  24 
hours  before  a  hearing,  unless  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  determine 
that  there  is  good  cause  for  failure  to  so  file, 
and  to  limit  their  oral  presentation  to  brief 
summaries  of  their  arguments.  The  presiding 
officer  at  any  bearing  is  authorized  to  limit 
the  time  of  each  witness  appearing  before 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee.  The  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  shall,  as  far  as 
practicable,  utilize  testimony  previously 
taken  on  bills  and  measures  similar  to  those 
before  it  for  consideration. 

Rule  /O.— Should  a  subcommittee  fail  to  re- 
port back  to  the  full  committee  on  any 
measure  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  chair- 
man may  withdraw  the  measure  from  such 
subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to  the 
full  committee  for  further  disposition. 

Rule  //.—No  subcommittee  may  schedule  a 
meeting  or  hearing  at  a  time  designated  for 
a  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  full  committee. 
No  more  than  one  subcommittee  executive 
meeting  may  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

Rule  12.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man in  accordance  with  section  133<c)  of  the 


Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  to 
the  Senate,  any  measure  or  recommendation 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken,  necessary  steps  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Rule  13. — Wherever  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  is  closed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  or  (d)  of 
rule  26.5  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
no  person  other  than  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, memijers  of  the  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  designated  assistants  to  members  of 
the  committee  shall  be  permitted  to  attend 
such  closed  session,  except  by  special  dis- 
pensation of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
or  the  chairman  thereof. 

Rule  14.— The  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  a  subcommittee  shall  be  empowered  to  ad- 
journ any  meeting  of  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  if  a  quorum  is  not  present 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  schedule 
for  such  meeting. 

Rule  15. — Whenever  a  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  committee  or 
a  subcommittee  for  final  consideration,  the 
clerk  shall  place  before  each  member  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  a  print  of  the 
statute  or  the  part  or  section  thereof  to  be 
amended  or  replaced  showing  by  stricken- 
through  type,  the  part  or  parts  to  be  omit- 
ted, and  in  italics,  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
added. 

Rule  16.— Aa  appropriate  opportunity  shall 
be  given  the  minority  to  examine  the  pro- 
posed text  of  committee  reports  prior  to 
their  filing  or  publication.  In  the  event  there 
are  supplemental,  minority,  or  additional 
views,  an  appropriate  opportunity  shall  be 
given  the  majority  to  examine  the  proposed 
text  prior  to  filing  or  publication. 

Rule  17. — (a)  The  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee, may  issue  subpoenas,  or  hold 
hearings  to  take  sworn  testimony  or  hear 
subpoenaed  witnesses,  only  if  such  investiga- 
tive activity  has  been  authorized  by  major- 
ity vote  of  the  committee. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing  to 
take  sworn  testimony  or  hear  subpoenaed 
witnesses,  three  members  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum: 
provided,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  a  single  mem- 
ber may  hear  subpoenaed  witnesses  or  take 
sworn  testimony. 

(c)  The  committee  may,  by  a  majority 
vote,  delegate  the  authority  to  issue  subpoe- 
nas to  the  cliairman  of  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee,  or  to  any  member  designated 
by  such  chairman.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of 
each  subpoena,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  and 
any  other  memt)er  so  requesting,  shall  be  no- 
tified regarding  the  identity  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  will  be  issued  and  the  nature  of  the 
information  sought  and  its  relationship  to 
the  authorized  Investigative  activity,  except 
where  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, in  consultation  with  the  ranking 
minority  member,  determines  that  such  no- 
tice would  unduly  impede  the  investigation. 
All  information  obtained  pursuant  to  such 
investigative  activity  shall  be  made  avail- 
able as  promptly  as  possible  to  each  member 
of  the  committee  requesting  same,  or  to  any 
assistant  to  a  member  of  the  committee  des- 
ignated by  such  memt>er  in  writing,  but  the 
use  of  any  such  information  is  subject  to  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Such  information,  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  relevant  to  the  Investigation  shall,  if  re- 
quested  by   a   member,    be   summarized    in 


writing  as  soon  as  practicable.  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  any  member,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  shall  call  an  ex- 
ecutive session  to  discuss  such  investigative 
activity  or  the  issuance  of  any  subpoena  in 
connection  therewith. 

<d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  testify  at  a 
hearing,  or  any  witness  giving  sworn  testi- 
mony, may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his 
own  choosing  who  shall  t»e  permitted,  while 
the  witness  is  testifying,  to  advise  him  of  his 
legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or  con- 
fidential material  presented  in  an  executive 
hearing,  or  any  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
such  an  executive  hearing,  stiall  be  made 
public,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  or  by  way 
of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee. 

Rule  /a.— Presidential  nominees  shall  sub- 
mit a  statement  of  their  l}ackground  and  fi- 
nancial interests,  including  the  financial  in- 
terests of  their  spouse  and  children  living  in 
their  household,  on  a  form  approved  by  the 
committee  which  shall  be  sworn  to  as  to  its 
completeness  and  accuracy.  The  committee 
form  shall  be  in  two  parts— 

(I)  information  relating  to  employment, 
education,  and  background  of  the  nominee 
relating  to  the  position  to  which  the  individ- 
ual is  nominated,  and  which  is  to  t>e  made 
public:  and, 

(II)  information  relating  to  financial  and 
other  background  of  the  nominee,  to  be  made 
public  when  the  committee  determines  that 
such  information  bears  directly  on  the  nomi- 
nee's qualifications  to  hold  the  position  to 
which  the  individual  is  nominated. 

Information  relating  to  background  and  fi- 
nancial interests  (parts  1  and  II)  shall  not  be 
required  of  (a)  candidates  for  appointment 
and  promotion  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Corps;  and  (b)  nominees  for  less  than  full- 
time  appointments  to  councils,  commissions 
or  boards  when  the  committee  determines 
that  some  or  all  of  the  information  is  not 
relevant  to  the  nature  of  the  position.  Infor- 
mation relating  to  other  background  and  fi- 
nancial interests  (part  11)  shall  not  be  re- 
quired of  any  nominee  when  the  committee 
determines  that  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  position. 

Committee  action  on  a  nomination,  includ- 
ing hearings  or  meetings  to  consider  a  mo- 
tion to  recommend  confirmation,  shall  not 
be  Initiated  until  at  least  five  days  after  the 
nominee  submits  the  form  required  by  this 
rule  unless  the  chairman,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  ranking  minority  member, 
waives  this  waiting  period. 

Rule  19. — Subject  to  statutory  require- 
ments imposed  on  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  procedure,  the  rules  of  the  commit- 
tee may  be  changed,  modified,  amended  or 
suspended  at  any  time;  provided,  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership  so 
determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due  no- 
tice, or  at  a  meeting  speciflcally  called  for 
that  purpose. 

Rule  20.— In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

[Excerpts  from  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate] 

RULE  XXV 

Standing  Committees 

1.  The  following  standing  committees  shall 

be  appointed  at  the  commencement  of  each 

Congress,  and  shall  continue  and  have  the 

power  to  act  until  their  successors  are  ap- 


pointed, with  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise on  matters  within  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions: 

***** 
(m)(l)  Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Human  Re- 
sources, to  which  committee  shall  be  re- 
ferred all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  pe- 
titions, memorials,  and  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Measures  relating  to  education,  labor, 
health,  and  public  welfare. 

2.  Aging. 

3.  Agricultural  colleges. 

4.  Arts  and  humanities. 

5.  Biomedical  research  and  development. 

6.  Child  labor. 

7.  Convict  labor  and  the  entry  of  goods 
made  by  convicts  into  interstate  commerce. 

8.  Domestic  activities  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross. 

9.  Equal  employment  opportunity. 

10.  Gallaudet  College,  Howard  University, 
and  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital. 

11.  Handicapped  individuals. 

12.  Labor  standards  and  labor  statistics. 

13.  Mediation  and  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes. 

14.  Occupational  safety  and  health,  includ- 
ing the  welfare  of  miners. 

15.  Private  pension  plans. 

16.  Public  health. 

17.  Railway  labor  and  retirement. 

18.  Regulation  of  foreign  laborers. 

19.  Student  loans. 

20.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

(2)  Such  committee  shall  also  study  and  re- 
view, on  a  comprehensive  basis,  matters  re- 
lating to  health,  education  and  training,  and 
public  welfare,  and  report  thereon  from  time 
to  time. 


RULE  XXVI 

Committee  Procedure 

1.  E^ch  standing  committee,'  including 
any  subcommittee  of  any  such  committee,  is 
authorized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the  ses- 
sions, recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the 
Senate,  to  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  take  such  testimony  and 
to  make  such  expenditures  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  as  may  be  authorized 
by  resolutions  of  the  Senate.  Each  such  com- 
mittee may  make  investigations  into  any 
matter  within  its  jurisdiction,  may  report 
such  bearings  as  may  be  had  by  it.  and  may 
employ  stenographic  assistance  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  the  amount  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration.^ 
The  expenses  of  the  committee  shall  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
voucher  approved  by  the  chairman. 

***** 

5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  the  rules,  when  the  Senate  is  in  session, 
no  committee  of  the  Senate  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  may  meet,  without  spe- 
cial leave,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
two  hours  after  the  meeting  of  the  Senate 
commenced  and  in  no  case  after  two  o'clock 
postmeridian    unless    consent    therefor    has 


>As  amended  S.  Res.  281,  96-2,  Mar.  11.  1980  (effec- 
tive Feb.  28.  1981). 

'  Pursuant  to  section  68c  of  title  2.  United  States 
Code,  the  committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Issues  "Reflations  Governing  Rates  Payable  to 
Commercial  Reporting  Forms  for  Reporting  Com- 
mittee Hearings  In  the  Senate  "  Copies  of  the  regu- 
lations currently  In  effect  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Committee. 


been  obtained  from  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  (or  in  the  event  of  the 
absence  of  either  of  such  leaders,  from  his 
designee).  The  prohibition  contained  in  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  The  majority  leader  or 
his  designee  shall  announce  to  the  Senate 
whenever  consent  has  been  given  under  this 
subparagraph  and  shall  state  the  time  and 
place  of  such  meeting.  The  right  to  make 
such  announcement  of  consent  shall  have  the 
same  priority  as  the  filing  of  a  cloture  mo- 
tion. 

(b)  Each  meeting  of  a  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings,  shall  be  open  to  the  public, 
except  that  a  meeting  or  series  of  meetingrs 
by  a  committee  or  a  subcommittee  thereof 
on  the  same  subject  for  a  period  of  no  more 
than  fourteen  calendar  days  may  be  closed  to 
the  public  on  a  motion  made  and  seconded  to 
go  into  closed  session  to  discuss  only  wheth- 
er the  matters  encumbered  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (6)  would  require  the  meeting  to  be 
closed,  followed  immediately  by  a  record 
vote  in  open  session  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  it  is  determined  that  the  matters  to  be 
discussed  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at 
such  meeting  or  meetings— 

(1)  will  disclose  matters  necessary  to  be 
kept  secret  in  the  Interests  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  confidential  conduct  of  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  will  relate  solely  to  matters  of  commit- 
tee staff  jjersonnel  or  internal  staff  manage- 
ment or  procedure; 

(3)  will  tend  to  charge  an  individual  with 
crime  or  misconduct,  to  disgrace  or  injure 
the  professional  standing  of  an  individual,  or 
otherwise  to  expose  an  individual  to  public 
contempt  or  obloguy  or  will  represent  a 
clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  privacy 
of  an  individual: 

(4)  will  disclose  the  identity  of  any  in- 
former or  law  enforcement  agent  or  will  dis- 
close any  information  relating  to  the  inves- 
tigation or  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense 
that  Is  required  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  in- 
terests of  effective  law  enforcement; 

(5)  will  disclose  information  relating  to  the 
trade  secrets  of  financial  or  commercial  in- 
formation pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  if— 

(A)  an  Act  of  Congress  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  Govern- 
ment officers  and  employees;  or 

IB)  the  information  has  been  obtained  by 
the  Government  on  a  confidential  basis, 
other  than  through  an  application  by  such 
person  for  a  specific  Government  financial  or 
other  benefits,  and  is  required  to  be  kept  se- 
cret in  order  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the 
competitive  position  of  such  person;  or 

(6)  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  other  provisions  of 
law  or  Government  regulations. 

(c)  Whenever  any  hearing  conducted  by 
any  such  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
open  to  the  public,  that  hearing  may  be 
broadcast  by  radio  or  television,  or  both, 
under  such  rules  as  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee may  adopt. 

(d)  Whenever  disorder  arises  during  a  com- 
mittee meeting  tliat  is  open  to  the  public,  or 
any  demonstration  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval is  indulged  in  by  any  person  in  at- 
tendance of  any  such  meeting,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative and  without  any  point  of  order  being 
made  by  a  Senator.  When  the  Chair  finds  it 
necessary  to  maintain  order  he  shall  have 
the  power  to  clear  the  room,  and  the  com- 
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mittee  may  act  in  closed  session  for  so  long 
as  there  is  doubt  of  the  assurance  of  order. 

(e)  Each  conunittee  shall  prepare  and  keep 
a  complete  transcript  or  electronic  recording 
adequate  to  fully  record  the  proceeding  of 
each  meeting  or  conference  whether  or  nor 
such  meeting  or  any  part  thereof  is  closed 
under  this  paragraph,  unless  a  majority  of 
its  members  vote  to  forgo  such  a  record. 
***** 

GUIDELINES  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  HEARINGS.  MARKUP  SESSIONS.  AND  RELAT- 
ED MATTERS 

Hearings 

Section  133A(a;  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  requires  each  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  publicly  announce  the  date,  place, 
and  subject  matter  of  any  hearing  at  least 
one  week  prior  to  the  commencement  of  such 
hearing. 

The  spirit  of  this  requirement  is  to  assure 
adequate  notice  to  the  public  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  time  and 
subject  matter  of  proposed  hearings.  In  the 
spirit  of  section  133Afa;  and  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  members  of  the  committee  are 
themselves  fully  informed  and  involved  in 
the  development  of  hearings: 

1.  Public  notice  of  the  date,  place,  and  sub- 
ject matter  of  each  committee  or  sub- 
committee hearing  should  be  inserted  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  seven  days  prior  to 
lihe  commencement  of  such  hearing. 
""2.  Seven  days  prior  to  public  notice  of  each 
committee  or  subcommittee  hearing,  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  should  provide  writ- 
ten notice  to  each  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  time,  place,  and  specific  subject  mat- 
ter of  such  hearing,  accompanied  by  a  list  of 
those  witnesses  who  have  been  or  are  pro- 
posed to  be  Invited  to  appear. 

3.  The  committee  and  its  subcommittee 
should,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  en- 
force the  provisions  of  rule  9  of  the  commit- 
tee rules  as  it  relates  to  the  submission  of 
written  statements  of  witnesses  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance  of  a  hearing.  When  state- 
ments are  received  in  advance  of  a  hearing, 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  (as  appro- 
priate) should  distribute  copies  of  such  state- 
ments to  each  of  its  members. 
Executive  Sessions  for  the  Purpose  of  Marking 
Up  Bills 

In  order  to  expedite  the  process  of  marking 
up  bills  and  to  assist  each  member  of  the 
committee  so  that  there  may  be  full  and  fair 
consideration  of  each  bill  which  the  commit- 
tee or  a  subcommittee  is  marking  up  the  fol- 
lowing procedures  should  be  followed: 

1.  Seven  days  prior  to  the  proposed  data  for 
an  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of  mark- 
ing up  bills  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
(as  appropriate)  should  provide  written  no- 
tice to  each  of  its  members  as  to  the  time. 
place,  and  specific  subject  matter  of  such 
session,  including  an  agenda  listing  each  bill 
or  other  matters  to  be  considered  and  includ- 
ing: 

(a)  two  copies  of  each  bill,  joint  resolution. 
or  other  legislative  matter  (or  committee 
print  thereof)  to  be  considered  at  such  execu- 
tive session:  and 

(b)  two  copies  of  a  summary  of  the  provi- 
sions of  each  bill  joint  resolution,  or  other 
legislative  matter  to  be  considered  at  such 
executive  session:  and 

2.  Three  days  prior  to  the  scheduled  date 
for  an  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  up  bills,  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee (as  appropriate)  should  deliver  to 
each  of  its  members  two  copies  of  a  cordon 
print     or     an     equivalent     explanation     of 


changes  of  existing  law  proposed  to  be  made 
by  each  bill,  joint  resolution,  or  other  legis- 
lative matter  to  be  considered  at  such  execu- 
tive session. 

3.  Insofar  as  practical,  prior  to  the  sched- 
uled date  for  an  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  bills  each  member  of 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  (as  appro- 
priate) should  provide  to  all  other  such  mem- 
bers two  written  copies  of  any  amendment  or 
a  description  of  any  amendment  which  that 
member  proposes  to  offer  to  each  bill,  joint 
resolution,  or  other  legislative  matter  to  be 
considered  at  such  executive  session. 

4.  Insofar  as  practical,  prior  to  the  sched- 
uled data  for  an  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  up  bills,  the  committee 
or  a  subcommittee  (as  appropriate)  should 
provide  each  member  with  a  copy  of  the 
printed  record  or  a  summary  of  any  hearings 
conducted  by  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee with  respect  to  each  bill,  joint 
resolution,  or  other  legislative  matter  to  be 
considered  at  such  executive  session. 

Committee  Reports.  Publications,  and  Related 
Documents 

Rule  16  of  the  committee  rules  requires 
that  the  minority  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  proposed  text  of  committee  re- 
ports prior  to  their  filing  and  that  the  ma- 
jority be  given  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  proposed  text  of  supplemental,  minority, 
or  additional  views  prior  to  their  filing.  The 
views  of  all  members  of  the  committee 
should  be  taken  fully  and  fairly  into  account 
with  respect  to  all  official  documents  filed  or 
published  by  the  committee.  Thus,  consist- 
ent with  the  spirit  of  rule  16.  the  proposed 
text  of  each  committee  report,  hearing 
record,  and  other  related  committee  docu- 
ment or  publication  should  be  provided  to 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  and  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  at  least  forty-eight  hours 
prior  to  its  filing  or  publication.* 


RULES  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
interest  of  my  Senate  colleagrues  I 
hereby  submit  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  rules  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 
which  were  adopted  on  January  6,  1993. 
The  rules  of  the  joint  committee  fol- 
low: 

COMMITTEE  Rules  of  the  joint  CoMMrrrEE 
ON  THE  Organization  of  Congress 
rule  1.  general 
The  rules  of  the  Senate  and  House,  insofar 
as  they  are  applicable,  shall  govern  the  Com- 
mittee and  its  subcommittees.  The  rules  of 
the  Committee,  insofar  as  they  are  applica- 
ble, shall  be  the  rules  of  any  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee. 

rule  2.  MEETINGS 

The  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
held  at  such  times  and  in  such  places  as  the 
co-chairmen,  after  consultation  with  the 
vice-chairmen,  may  designate,  or  at  such 
times  as  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  may  re- 
quest in  writing,  with  adequate  advance  no- 
tice provided  to  all  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Subcommittee  meetings  or  meetings  of 
any  ad  hoc  working  group  or  task  force  es- 
tablished by  the  chairmen,  shall  not  be  held 
when  the  full  Committee  is  meeting. 


RULE  3.  QUORUM 

(a)  Thirteen  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  any  business. 

(b)  Two  members,  one  from  each  party, 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony. 

(c)  Ex-officio  members  shall  not  be  counted 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presence 
of  a  quorum  of  the  Committee. 

RULE  4.  SUBCOMMrrTEES.  WORKING  GROUPS, 
AND  TASK  FORCES 

(a)  The  Committee  may  establish  sub- 
committees comprised  of  only  members  from 
one  House.  A  subcommittee  comprised  of 
members  from  one  House  may  consider  only 
matters  related  solely  to  that  House.  The  re- 
spective co-chairman  and  vice-chairman  of 
the  Committee  shall  serve  as  the  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
sidering matters  related  solely  to  that 
House. 

(b)  The  co-chairmen,  after  consultation 
with  the  vice-chairmen,  may  name  appro- 
priate ad  hoc  working  groups  or  task  forces 
of  the  Committee  as  the  needs  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  dictate.  Any  working  group  or 
task  force  so  established  must  be  comprised 
of  equal  representation  from  the  respective 
Houses  and  from  the  majority  and  minority 
parties.  The  co-chairmen,  after  consultation 
with  the  vice-chairmen,  shall  designate  the 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  any  working 
group  or  task  force. 

RULE  5.  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Questions  as  to  the  order  of  business  and 
the  procedure  of  the  Committee  shall  in  the 
first  instance  be  decided  by  the  co-chairmen, 
after  consultation  with  the  vice-chairmen, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Committee. 

RULE  6.  HEARINGS  AND  MEETINGS 

(a)  All  hearings  and  meetings  conducted  by 
the  Committee  or  subcommittees  shall  be 
open  to  the  public  except  where  the  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be.  by 
a  majority  vote  in  open  session  and  with  a 
majority  present,  by  roll  call  vote,  orders  an 
executive  session. 

(b)  The  chairmanship  of  hearings  and 
meetings  shall  alternate  between  the  House 
and  Senate  unless  the  co-chairmen,  after 
consultation  with  the  vice  chairmen,  make 
some  other  arrangement. 

RULE  7.  WITNESSES 

(a)  So  far  as  practicable  all  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee  shall  file  with 
the  Committee  at  least  24  hours  in  advance 
of  the  hearing  a  written  statement  of  their 
proposed  testimony,  and  their  oral  testi- 
mony shall  be  limited  to  brief  summaries. 
Insertions  of  additional  germane  material 
will  be  received  for  the  record,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
present. 

(b)  The  presiding  chairman  shall  provide 
time  for  questioning  of  witnesses  by  all 
members,  alternating  between  the  chambers 
and  imposing  time  constraints  as  necessary, 
and  the  rule  of  relevancy  shall  be  enforced  in 
all  hearings. 

(c)  An  accurate  stenographic  record  shall 
be  kept  of  all  testimony  and  each  witness 
provided  with  a  copy  thereof  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  grammatical  errors,  obvious  er- 
rors of  fact,  and  errors  of  transcription.  Wit- 
nesses shall  be  allowed  3  days  within  which 
to  correct  and  return  the  transcript  of  their 
testimony.  If  not  so  returned,  the  clerk  of 
the  Committee  may  close  the  record  when- 
ever necessary.  Each  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  hear- 
ings transcript  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 


errors  of  transcription  and  grammar,  and 
clarifying  questions  or  remarks.  If  another 
person  is  authorized  by  a  Committee  mem- 
ber to  make  his  or  her  corrections,  the  clerk 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  so  notified. 

(d)  Selection  of  witnesses  for  Committee 
hearings  shall  be  made  by  the  co-chairmen 
and  vice-chairmen. 

RULE  8.  BROADCASTING 

Any  meeting  or  hearing  that  is  open  to  the 
public  may  be  covered  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
radio  or  television  or  still  photography,  un- 
less the  Committee  or  any  subcommittee,  re- 
spectively, by  majority  vote  determine  oth- 
erwise. 

RULE  9.  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(a)  No  recommendation  shall  be  made  by 
the  Committee  except  upon  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  representing  each  House,  re- 
spectively, a  majority  from  each  House  being 
present. 

(b)  Any  recommendation  with  respect  to 
the  rules  and  procedures  of  one  House  which 
only  affects  matters  related  solely  to  that 
House  may  only  be  made  and  voted  on  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  from  that  House, 
and.  upon  its  adoption  by  a  majority  of  such 
members,  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  full  Committee  as  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee.  Once  such 
recommendation  is  adopted,  the  full  Com- 
mittee may  vote  to  make  an  interim  or  final 
report  containing  any  such  recommendation. 

RULE  10.  VOTING 

(a)  A  roll  call  of  the  members  on  a  question 
may  be  had  on  the  request  of  any  member. 

(b)  No  vote  by  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  any  matter,  recommenda- 
tion, or  report  may  be  cast  by  proxy. 

RULE  11.  RECORD  OF  COMMITTEE  PROCEEDINGS 
AND  ACTIONS 

There  shall  be  kept  a  complete  record  of 
all  Committee  proceedings  and  actions.  The 
records  of  the  Committee,  including  the 
records  of  any  and  all  recorded  votes  of  the 
Committee  but  excluding  executive  session 
materials,  shall  be  open  to  all  members  of 
the  Committee  and  shall  be  available  for 
public  inspection.  Uncorrected  transcripts, 
however,  shall  not  be  available  for  public  in- 
spection until  the  provisions  of  Rule  7(c) 
have  been  satisfied. 

RULE  12.  AUTHORfTY  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  Committee,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  may — 

(a)  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  as 
the  Committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  determines  are  appro- 
priate during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  Congress;  and 

(b)  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, administer  oaths,  take  testimony, 
and  procure  printing  and  binding. 

RULE  13.  COMMITTEE  STAFF 

The  professional  and  clerical  staff  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  co-chairmen  and 
vice  chairmen  and  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  staff  director.  All  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
training,  experience  and  attainments,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  religion,  sex,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  disability,  or  age. 

RULE  11.  COMMFFTEE  CO-CHAIRMEN  AND  VICE- 
CHAIRMEN 

The  co-chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  may 
be  unanimous  agreement  establish  such 
other  procedures  and  take  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  foregoing 
rules. 


RULE  15.  CHANCES  IN  RULES 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  may  be  modi- 
fied, amended,  or  repealed  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  voting  at  a  meeting  at 
which  a  quorum  is  present,  provided  that 
written  notice  of  any  proposed  change  shall 
be  provided  to  each  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  be- 
fore the  meeting  date  on  which  such  change 
is  to  be  considered.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BLUE  GRASS 
QUALITY  MEATS 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Blue  Grass 
Quality  Meats,  an  outstanding  business 
located  in  Crescent  Springs.  KY. 

Blue  Grass  Quality  Meats  is  a  175- 
year-old  company  that  manufactures 
processed  meats.  The  company  was 
founded  in  1867  by  Christopher  Rice,  a 
young  entrepreneur  who  provided  cus- 
tomers with  door-to-door  meat  service, 
much  like  the  milkman  delivery  busi- 
ness. Through  the  years,  the  business 
has  remained  in  the  Rice  family,  and  is 
currently  owned  by  Bill.  Glenn,  and 
Jay  Rice,  the  great-grandsons  of  the 
founder. 

Blue  Grass  Quality  Meats  manufac- 
tures more  than  100  varieties  of  proc- 
essed meats  including  metts,  bologna, 
bacon,  wieners,  and  hams.  To  manufac- 
ture these  foods,  the  company  pur- 
chases fresh  pork,  chicken,  and  beef. 
The  meats  are  then  blended,  flavored, 
cooked,  and  packaged.  Sixty  percent  of 
Blue  Grass'  sales  are  to  supermarkets 
and  delis  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia. 

Blue  Grass  executives  are  currently 
eyeing  a  5-year  plan  which  calls  for 
sales  to  grow  77  percent  by  1997.  To 
achieve  this  goal,  distribution  will  be 
expanded  to  six  major  cities,  including 
Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  New  products 
will  also  be  developed,  including  low- 
fat  meats  which  appeal  to  health  con- 
scious customers. 

I  applaud  the  fine  people  at  Blue 
Grass  Quality  Meats  for  their  commit- 
ment to  growth  and  expansion.  This 
company  serves  as  an  outstanding  role 
model  for  other  Kentucky  manufactur- 
ers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  accom- 
panying story  from  Covington's  Ken- 
tucky Post  be  submitted  to  today's 
Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Blue  Grass  Packs  Delis  Wrni  Hams 
(By  Mary  Friedberg) 

When  Bill  Rice  was  12  years  old.  he  remem- 
bers wearing  a  white  plant  coat  and  being 
permitted  to  blow  the  factory  steam  whistle 
at  C.  Rice  Packing  Co.  in  Maysville. 

A  lot  has  changed  since  then.  Bill  is  now  61 
and  chairman  of  the  company,  which  has 
evolved  into  Blue  Grass  Quality  Meats. 

The  meat  processing  and  packaging  com- 
pany, now  located  in  Crescent  Springs,  has 
grown  to  85  employees  and  more  than  S35 
million  in  annual  sales. 

Blue  Grass  manufactures  more  than  1(X)  va- 
rieties of  processed  meats,  including  hams. 


bacon,  wieners,  brats,  metts.  bolognas  and 
deli  meats.  Its  products  are  sold  under  the 
brand  names  Blue  Grass  and  KB  Brand. 

Hams  are  the  biggest  sellers,  accounting 
for  about  25  percent  of  sales,  said  Sam  Finch, 
president  since  1990. 

The  company  is  owned  by  Bill  and  his 
brothers,  Glenn  and  Jay.  Glenn  is  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Jay  is  secretary /treasurer.  Three  of 
Bill's  children  and  two  of  Glenn's  work  at 
the  company. 

Bill.  Glenn  and  Jay  are  great-grandsons  of 
Christopher  rice,  who  founded  C.  Rice  Pack- 
ing Co.  in  Covington  in  1867.  The  company 
was  a  door-to-door  meat  market  service, 
similar  to  the  milkman  delivery  business. 

Finch  and  David  Kegley,  vice  president  of 
sales  and  marketing,  are  the  first  nonfamlly 
members  to  run  the  company.  They  were 
brought  on  board  to  help  develop  and  imple- 
ment an  ambitious  five-year  plan. 

The  plan  calls  for  sales  to  grow  77  percent 
by  1997.  The  company  also  plans  to  double 
the  size  of  its  facility  on  Commerce  Drive  to 
100.(X)0  square  feet.  The  first  25,000  square- 
foot-expansion  is  slated  for  1995,  Finch  said. 

Blue  Grass  also  plans  to  expand  distribu- 
tion to  six  major  cities,  including  Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh.  The  company's  products  al- 
ready are  sold  in  parts  of  Kentucky.  Ohio, 
Indiana.  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  company's  sales  are  to 
supermarkets  and  delis.  The  remainder  are 
to  the  food  service  industry,  such  as  res- 
taurants and  hotels. 

The  company  changed  its  name  from  Blue 
Grass  Foods  last  August  to  reflect  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  manufacturer,  not  a  distributor. 
Finch  said.  The  company  buys  fresh  cuts  of 
pork,  beef  and  chicken.  Workers  blend  the 
raw  meat,  add  flavorings,  cook  the  mixture 
and  package  it. 

Also  in  1992.  the  company  changed  its  logo 
and  packaging,  and  introduced  two  new  prod- 
ucts; a  coney  wiener  and  Virginia  brand 
ham. 

Blue  Grass  plans  to  roll  out  at  least  three 
new  products  in  1993,  including  a  99  percent 
fat-free  barbecue  product.  Finch  said.  The 
shredded  beef  with  barbecue  sauce  went  on 
sale  in  January. 

Finch  believes  the  company's  commitment 
to  quality  is  the  main  reason  blue  grass  is 
still  around  after  125  years. 

The  company  also  strives  to  keep  its  prod- 
ucts current,  he  said.  One  way  is  by  offering 
low-fat  products  to  appeal  to  health-con- 
scious consumers.  Its  premium  ham.  for  ex- 
ample, is  97  percent  fat-free,  he  said. 

"Everything  we  have  done  and  will  do  is  to 
try  to  make  our  products  exactly  what  our 
consumers  want,"  he  said.* 


REJECT  THE  VANCE-OWEN  PLAN 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  must,  at  long 
last,  come  to  grips  with  the  continued 
armed  aggression  directed  against 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  or  be  com- 
pletely discredited.  The  outcome  of 
these  deliberations  will  have  far-reach- 
ing implications  beyond  the  borders  of 
Bosnia.  As  Harry  Truman  observed  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  "It  must  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minori- 
ties or  by  outside  pressures  *  *  *." 

For  the  past  10  months  now  we  have 
witnessed  naked  aggression  unleashed 
by   Serbia  and   Serbian-backed  forces 
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against  the  people  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  The  Serbs  have  nagrantly 
violated  each  and  every  one  of  the 
basic  principles  contained  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  The  human  rights  re- 
port just  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment concluded  that  "so-called  ethnic 
cleansing  was  practiced  by  Serbian 
forces  in  Bosnia  on  a  scale  that  dwarfs 
anything  seen  in  Europe  since  Nazi 
times."  This  does  not  border  on  geno- 
cide— this  is  genocide. 

We  have  heard  with  horror  the  vic- 
tims of  rape  and  forced  impregnation. 
We  have  seen  people  gunned  down 
while  waiting  in  line  for  water.  How 
much  more  must  we  see?  How  much 
more  can  we  stand  to  see? 

The  Europeans  have  been  disturb- 
ingly shortsighted  in  their  handling,  or 
better  yet,  mishandling  of  this  crisis. 
Perhaps  they  hoped  that  somehow  the 
situation  would  settle  down.  Well  it 
has  not. 

Efforts  to  mediate  the  conflict  have 
failed,  and.  as  a  recent  Washington 
Post  editorial  concluded,  we  are  faced 
with  ugly  choices.  There  are  no  simple 
solutions.  We  want  peace,  but  what 
kind  of  peace? 

Former  National  Security  Advisory 
Brzezinski  put  it  succinctly  when  he 
concluded  that  "Peace  in  Bosnia  will 
not  be  possible  until  the  aggressors 
know  that  the  costs  of  aggression  will 
be  higher  than  the  benefits  of  aggres- 
sion." 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
points  contained  in  the  interim  ar- 
rangement for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
drawn  up  by  Cyrus  Vance  and  Lord 
Owen.  Simply  put,  the  plan  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  sellout  of  the  demo- 
cratically elected  Government  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  It  is  a  recipe 
of  accommodation  and  appeasement. 

Adoption  of  the  Vance-Owen  plan 
will  not  bring  an  end  to  the  hostilities 
in  Bosnia.  Furthermore,  it  sends  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  message  to  would- 
be  aggressors  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

As  the  Post  editorial  notes,  the  plan 
contains  "so  many  concessions  to  ag- 
gression and  so  few  assurances  of  jus- 
tice *  *  *." 

Adoption  of  the  Vance-Owen  plan 
nies  in  the  face  of  the  objectives  we 
have  been  working  to  achieve:  democ- 
racy, respect  for  human  rights,  and 
rule  of  law.  It  boils  down  to  this— if 
you  have  the  guns  behind  you.  you  can 
do  as  you  wish  with  impunity. 

The  plan  would  replace  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  with 
an  interim  central  government  made 
up  of  three  representatives  each  from 
the  Moslem.  Croat,  and  Serb  commu- 
nities. Suspending  portions  of  the 
Bosnian  constitution  and  ousting  its 
leadership. 

The  plan  gives  the  Bosnian  Serb  lead- 
er, the  same  man  accused  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  war  crimes,  the  right  to 
choose  who  will  represent  the  Serbs  on 
the   council.   As   if  that   weren't  bad 
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enough,  the  Serb  leaders  would  hold  a 
virtual  veto  over  decisions  of  the  coun- 
cil under  the  Vance-Owen  plan. 

The  proposed  cantonizing  of  Bosnia 
would  deed  substantial  lands  once  held 
by  Moslems  to  Serbs,  at  best  a  de  facto 
recognition  of  the  fruits  of  ethnic 
cleansing.  And  here  again,  the  Bosnian 
Serb  leader  is  given  the  right  to  name 
leaders  for  each  of  the  10  proposed 
provinces. 

Finally,  the  plan  is  completely  silent 
on  the  prosecution  of  war  criminals. 
Not  a  word. 

Some  have  compared  Vance  and 
Owen  to  Neville  Chamberlain,  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  infamous  Munich  Pact. 
The  comparison  fails  to  recognize  one 
critical  difference.  Hitler,  in  1938.  had 
yet  to  unleash  genocide. 

I  urge  the  Clinton  administration  to 
reject  the  Vance-Owen  plans  as  a  sham 
and  a  farce. 

Unless  the  aggressor  is  stopped,  and 
stopped  now,  he  will  strike  again,  mark 
my  words.  If  we  endorse  the  Vance- 
Owen  plan  we  are,  among  other  things, 
saying  that  it  is  acceptable  to  change 
borders  through  the  use  of  force. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President 
Clinton  vowed  that  "When  our  vital  in- 
terests are  challenged  or  the  will  and 
conscience  of  the  international  com- 
munity is  defied  we  will  act^with 
peaceful  diplomacy  whenever  possible, 
with  force  when  necessary.  " 

Our  geopolitical  interests  are  at 
stake — unchecked  aggression  in  Bosnia 
will  inevitably  spill  over  elsewhere  in 
former  Yugoslavia  and  perhaps  beyond. 
Peaceful  diplomacy  has  failed.  The 
conscience  of  the  international  com- 
munity has  been  flagrantly  defied.  The 
time  to  act  is  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
Senate  Resolution  11.  The  resolution, 
which  enjoys  bipartisan  support,  in- 
cluding the  backing  of  the  majority 
and  minorities  leaders,  calls  for  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  U.N.  res- 
olutions on  Bosnia.  My  colleague, 
Steny  Hoyer.  cochairman  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission,  has  introduced  a 
similar  measure.  House  Resolution  35, 
in  the  House. 

In  addition  to  congressional  support, 
the  resolution  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Task  Force  for  Bosnia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  reject  the  Vance-Owen  plan  as 
the  basis  for  further  negotiations  on 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Let  us  recog- 
nize the  initiative  for  what  it  really  is 

A  sellout  of  democracy: 

A  sellout  to  change  through  peaceful 
means:  and 

A  sellout  of  justice. 

The  list  of  members  follows: 

Joint  action  on  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

American  Jewish  Committee 

American  Jewish  Congrress. 

American  Moslem  Public  Affairs  Council. 


American  Muslim  Council. 

American  Task  Force  for  Bosnia. 

Americans  for  Freedom  in  Former  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Arab  American  Institute. 

B'nal  B'rith  International. 

International  Union  of  Muslim  Women. 

Maryland  Coalition  for  Bosnia. 

National  Association  of  Arab  Americans. 

National  Organization  for  Victims  Assist- 
ance. 

New  Jewish  Agenda. 

North  American  Council  for  Muslim 
Women. 

Solidarity  International  for  Human 
Rights. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND 
BRADBURY 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Raymond  Bradbury,  an  out- 
standing Kentuckian  who  recently  re- 
tired after  more  than  four  decades  in 
the  coal  mining  business. 

Mr.  Bradbury  began  his  mining  ca- 
reer at  the  young  age  of  18.  While  most 
teenagers  were  enjoying  a  carefree 
summer,  Bradbury  was  busy  loading 
coal  on  the  night  shift.  His  dedication 
and  commitment  to  hard  work  was 
soon  noticed,  and  he  became  known 
through  the  mines  as  a  dedicated,  hon- 
est, and  respected  worker. 

In  1969,  Bradbury  was  given  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  small  mine  in 
eastern  Kentucky  named  Martin  Coun- 
ty Coal.  Bradbury  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  in  only  2  years  underground 
operations  began.  Martin  County  Coal 
quickly  grew,  eventually  employing  599 
people,  operating  4  underground  mine 
sites,  and  furnishing  a  local  power 
company  with  over  2  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year. 

Bradbury  was  also  known  as  a  leader 
in  the  coal  mining  industry.  Under  his 
direction.  Martin  County  Coal  began  to 
use  diesel-powered  equipment,  and  all 
new  employees  at  the  mine  were  chal- 
lenged with  a  90-day  training  program. 
These  and  many  other  practices  origi- 
nated by  Bradbury  were  adopted  by 
other  mining  operations. 

Today,  I  honor  Raymond  Bradbury 
for  his  honesty,  integrity,  and  dedica- 
tion to  one  of  Kentucky's  premier  in- 
dustries. I  wish  him  health,  happiness, 
and  luck  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  an  ac- 
companying article  from  the  Martin 
County  Mountain  Citizen  be  submitted 
in  today's  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Martin  County-Tug  Valley 

Mountain  Citizen] 

Bradbury  Retires  From  MCC 

(By  Michael  Slsco) 

Coldwater.— After  more  than  four  decades 
in  the  coal  mining  business,  more  than  23  of 
those  years  at  the  helm  of  Martin  County 
Coal,  Raymond  Bradbury  announced  last 
week  that  he  is  retiring. 

"It's  time  to  move  on,"  he  said.  "It's  time 
to  turn  It  over  to  the  younger  guys." 


The  younger  guys  should  take  some  notes. 

Bradbury,  the  son  of  English  immigrants 
who  moved  into  the  U.S.  in  1928,  has  seen 
much  and  Is  more  than  willing  to  share  what 
he  knows.  His  father,  who  worked  in  the 
mines  as  a  first  aid  instructor  and  equipment 
demonstrator  (at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,400), 
gave  a  young  Raymond  the  opportunity  to 
find  out  for  himself  If  he  wanted  to  pursue  a 
career  in  the  mining  business  (Bradbury  had 
considered  practicing  medicine). 

So.  during  the  summer  of  his  18th  year, 
while  most  other  teenagers  were  having  a 
fun  summer.  Bradbury  began  work  on  the 
night  shift,  loading  coal  by  hand.  Surpris- 
ingly enough,  he  liked  it,  and  quickly  made 
a  name  for  himself  as  an  honest,  dedicated 
worker,  someone  who  commanded  respect. 

In  1969.  A.T.  Massey  offered  Bradbury  the 
opportunity  to  establish  a  fledgling  mine  to 
be  called  Martin  County  Coal.  Bradbury  ac- 
cepted Massey's  offer,  and  in  two  short 
years.  MCC  had  hired  its  first  40  employees 
and  began  their  first  underground  operation. 
The  young  mine  excavated  more  than  572,000 
tons  of  coal  the  first  year,  and  by  January 
1972,  the  company  had  opened  its  first  sur- 
face operation,  and  began  running  coal  on 
schedule.  By  March  1.  MCC  loaded  Its  first 
train  of  coal. 

Under  Bradbury's  direction,  MCC  grew 
large  enough  to  employ  599  people  ("regret- 
tably, we  never  were  able  to  hire  the  600th 
person,"  Bradbury  said),  operating  four  un- 
derground mine  sites,  furnishing  Duke  Power 
Company  (MCC's  primary  customer)  with 
over  2.000.000  tons  of  coal  annually.  Bradbury 
saw  to  It  that  MCC  was  a  pioneer  in  the  min- 
ing Industry,  using  diesel-powered  equip- 
ment underground  (a  system  that  was  quick- 
ly adopted  around  the  country),  and  ensuring 
that  every  employee  went  through  a  90-day 
apprenticeship  training  program. 

Bradbury's  legacy  with  MCC  was  not  with- 
out some  sadness.  He  experienced  first-hand 
the  waning  of  the  "coal  boom  "  and  the  lay- 
offs of  1983  and  1988. 

"Even  though  we're  in  this  business  to 
make  a  profit,  any  time  you  have  to  reduce 
personnel,  especially  in  an  operation  like 
ours,  where  you  know  each  employee  person- 
ally, it  hurts,"  he  said. 

Bradbury's  retirement  seems  to  have  come 
at  a  time  of  rebirth  for  MCC.  as  the  company 
will  soon  break  the  3  billion  ton  mark.  As 
with  any  company  that  has  operated  with 
one  person  at  the  forefront,  MCC  reflects  as- 
pects of  Bradbury's  personality. 

"Integrity,  honesty,  organization,  and  a 
team  concept.  I  hope  that  I  have  had  some 
influence  in  the  development  of  these  at- 
tributes," Bradbury  said. 

Bradbury  stresses  that  even  though  he  will 
no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  MCC  team,  people 
have  no  reason  to  fear  the  company's  des- 
tiny. 

"I'm  leaving  this  in  the  very  capable  hands 
of  Larry  Jones,  "  he  said.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  budget 
scorekeeping  report  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  under  Sec- 
tion 308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended.  This  report  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 32,  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  1986. 


This  report  shows  the  effects  of  con- 
gressional action  on  the  budget 
through  February  25.  1993.  The  esti- 
mates of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
and  revenues,  which  are  consistent 
with  the  technical  and  economic  as- 
sumptions of  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  (House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 287),  show  that  current  level 
spending  is  below  the  budget  resolution 
by  J2.I  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$0.5  billion  in  outlays.  Current  level  is 
$0.5  billion  above  the  revenue  floor  in 
1993  and  above  by  $1.4  billion  over  the  5 
years.  1993-97.  The  current  estimate  of 
the  deficit  for  purposes  of  calculating 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  is  $392.4 
billion.  $28.4  billion  below  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  for  1993  of  $420.8 
billion. 

There  has  been  no  action  that  affects 
the  current  level  of  budget  authority, 
outlays,  or  revenues  since  the  last  re- 
port, dated  February  22.  1993. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 

Washington.  DC.  March  1.  1993. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  is  current 
through  February  25.  1993.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  287).  This  report  is 
submitted  under  Section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of 
Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 
as  amended,  and  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32.  the  1986  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  February  22. 
1993.  there  has  been  no  action  that  affects 
the  current  level  of  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, or  revenues. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Director. 
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DETAIL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSI- 
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mates o(  appropriated  entitle- 
ments and  other  mandatory  pro- 
grams  not  yet  enacted 

1.255.820 
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1.240.833 
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Total  current  level ' _ 

Total  l>ud(et  resolution'  _.... 

1.247,892 
1.249,990 

1,241.794 
1,242.290 

849,425 
848.890 

Amount  remaining 

Under  budget  resolu- 
tion   

Over  budget  resolution 
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'  In  accordance  with  tlie  Budget  Enforcement  tat,  the  total  does  not  in- 
clude $1,145  million  in  budget  authority  and  S6,988  million  in  outlays  in 
emergency  funding 

'Includes  revision  under  sec  9  ot  the  csiKunent  resalulion  on  Uic 
budget 

Note — Amounts  in  parentlieses  are  negative  • 
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Budget  res- 
olution (H 
Con  Res 
287) 


Onbudget: 

Budget  autlionly  

Outlays  

Revenues 

1993 

1993-97  

Maximum  deficit  amount 

Debt  subiect  to  limit  

Off-budget: 

Social  Security  outlays: 

1993  

1993-97  

Social  Security  revenues.- 

1993  

1993-97  


1.2500 
1.2423 

8489 
4.8186 

4208 
4.461.2 


260.0 
1,4150 


328  1 
1,8650 


'  (^rrent  level  represents  the  estimated  revenue  and  direct  spending  ef- 
fects of  all  legislation  that  Congiess  has  enacted  or  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  appmal  In  addition,  full-year  funding  estimates  under  current  laur 
are  included  for  entitlement  and  mandatory  programs  requiring  annual  ap- 
propriations even  if  the  appropriations  have  not  been  made  The  current 
level  of  debt  subiect  to  limit  reflects  the  latest  US  Treasury  information  on 
public  debt  transactions. 

'Less  than  $50,000,000 

Note — Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
paragraph  2  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
"Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate"  re- 
quires that  committee  rules  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  in  the  first  year  of 
each  new  Congress.  Pursuant  to  that 
provision.  I  ask  that  the  committee's 
rules  of  procedure  as  amended  and 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  in  February  of  this  year  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  rules  of  the  committee  follow: 
Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  committee  on 

Veterans'  Affairs 

(As  amended  and  readopted  February  1993) 

I.  meetings 

(a)  Unless  otherwi.se  ordered,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month.  The  Chairman  may.  upon  proper  no- 
tice, call  such  additional  meetings  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs  (b) 
and  (d)  of  paragraph  5  of  rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  meetings  of 
the  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee  shall  be 
open  to  the  public. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  of  a 
Subcommittee,  or  the  Vice  Chairman  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman,  or  the  Ranking 
Majority  Member  present  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice  Chairman,  shall  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings. 

(d)  No  meeting  of  the  Committee  or  any 
Subcommittee  shall  be  scheduled  except  by 

14I5Q  majority  vote  of  the  Committee  or  by  au- 
thorization of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  notify  the  office 
designated  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  time,  place,  and  pur- 
pose of  each  meeting.  In  the  event  such 
meeting  is  canceled,  the  Committee  shall 
immediately  notify  such  designated  office. 


Current 
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Current 
level  +/- 
resolution 
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(f)  Written  notice  of  a  Committee  meeting, 
accompanied  by  an  agenda  enumerating  the 
items  of  business  to  be  considered,  shall  be 
sent  to  all  Committee  members  at  least  72 
hours  (not  counting  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and 
Federal  holidays)  in  advance  of  each  meet- 
ing. In  the  event  that  the  giving  of  such  72- 
hour  notice  Is  prevented  by  unforeseen  re- 
quirements or  Committee  business,  the  Com- 
mittee staff  shall  communicate  notice  by  the 
Quickest  appropriate  means  to  members  or 
appropriate  staff  assistants  of  members  and 
an  agenda  shall  be  furnished  prior  to  the 
meeting. 

(g)  Subject  to  the  second  sentence  of  this 
paragraph,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the 
Committee  to  consider  any  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  proposed  to  any  measure 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee  un- 
less a  written  copy  of  such  amendment  has 
been  delivered  to  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  least  24  hours  before  the  meeting 
at  which  the  amendment  is  to  be  proposed. 
This  paragraph  may  be  waived  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  and  shall  apply  only 
when  72-hour  written  notice  has  been  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  paragraph  (f). 

II.  QUORUMS 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(b),  seven  members  of  the  Committee  and 
four  members  of  a  Subcommittee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  reporting  or  approv- 
ing of  any  measure  or  matter  or  rec- 
ommendation. Four  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  purposes  of  transacting  any 
other  business. 

(b)  In  order  to  transact  any  business  at  a 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  meeting,  at 
least  one  member  of  the  minority  shall  be 
present.  If.  at  any  meeting,  business  cannot 
be  transacted  because  of  the  absence  of  such 
a  member,  the  matter  shall  lay  over  for  a 
calendar  day.  If  the  presence  of  a  minority 
member  is  not  then  obtained,  business  may 
be  transacted  by  the  appropriate  quorum. 

(c)  One  member  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony. 

III.  VOTING 

(a)  Votes  may  be  cast  by  proxy.  A  proxy 
may  be  written  or  oral,  and  may  be  condi- 
tioned by  personal  Instructions.  A  proxy 
shall  be  valid  only  for  the  day  given  except 
that  a  written  proxy  may  be  valid  for  the  pe- 
riod specified  therein. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  complete  record  kept 
of  all  Committee  action.  Such  record  shall 
contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member  of  the 
Committee  on  any  question  on  which  a  roll- 
c&ll  vote  is  requested. 

IV.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

(a)  No  member  of  the  Committee  may 
serve  on  more  than  two  Subcommittees.  No 
member  of  the  Committee  shall  receive  as- 
signment to  a  second  Subcommittee  until  all 
members  of  the  Committee,  in  order  of  se- 
niority, have  chosen  assignments  to  one  Sub- 
committee. 

(b)  The  Committee  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member  shall  be  ex  officio 
nonvoting  members  of  each  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee. 

(c)  Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
novo  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  Commit- 
tee Chairmanship  and.  in  such  event.  Sub- 
committee seniority  shall  not  necessarily 
apply. 

(d)  Should  a  Subcommittee  fail  to  report 
back  to  the  Committee  on  any  measure  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  the  Chairman  may 
withdraw  the  measure  from  such  Sub- 
committee and  so  notify  the  Committee  for 
its  disposition. 


V.  HEARINGS  AND  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

(a)  Except  as  specifically  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  rules  governing  meetings  shall 
govern  hearings. 

(b)  At  least  1  week  In  advance  of  the  date 
of  any  hearing,  the  Committee  or  a  Sub- 
committee shall  undertake,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  4  of  rule  XXVI  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
public  announcements  of  the  date,  place, 
time,  and  subject  matter  of  such  hearing. 

(c)  The  Committee  or  a  Subcommittee 
shall  require  each  witness  who  is  scheduled 
to  testify  at  any  hearing  to  file  40  copies  of 
such  witness'  testimony  with  the  Committee 
not  later  than  48  hours  prior  to  the  witness' 
scheduled  appearance  unless  the  Chairman 
and  Ranking  Minority  Member  determine 
there  Is  good  cause  for  failure  to  do  so. 

(d)  The  presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  Is 
authorized  to  limit  the  time  allotted  to  each 
witness  appearing  before  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee. 

(e)  The  Chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, is  authorized  to  subpoena  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  records,  and  any 
other  materials.  If  the  Chairman  or  a  Com- 
mittee staff  member  designated  by  the 
Chairman  has  not  received  from  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  or  a  Committee  staff  mem- 
ber designated  by  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  notice  of  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member's  nonconcurrence  in  the  subpoena 
within  48  hours  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  Federal  holidays)  of  being  notified 
of  the  Chairman's  intention  to  subpoena  at- 
tendance or  production,  the  Chairman  is  au- 
thorized following  the  end  of  the  48-hour  pe- 
riod involved  to  subpoena  the  same  without 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member's  concur- 
rence. Regardless  of  whether  a  subpoena  has 
been  concurred  in  by  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  such  subpoena  may  be  authorized 
by  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
When  the  Committee  or  Chairman  authorizes 
a  subpoena,  the  subpoena  may  be  issued  upon 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or  of  any 
other  member  of  the  Committee  designated 
by  the  Chairman. 

(f)  Witnesses  at  hearings  will  be  required 
to  give  testimony  under  oath  whenever  the 
Chairman  or  Ranking  Minority  Member 
deems  such  to  be  advisable.  At  any  hearing 
to  confirm  a  Presidential  nomination,  the 
testimony  of  the  nominee  and,  at  the  request 
of  any  member,  any  other  witness  shall  be 
under  oath. 

VI.  MEDIA  COVERAGE 

Any  Committee  or  Subcommittee  meeting 
or  hearing  which  is  open  to  the  public  may 
be  covered  by  television,  radio,  and  print 
media.  Photographers,  reporters,  and  crew 
members  using  mechanical  recording,  film- 
ing, or  broadcasting  devices  shall  position 
and  use  their  equipment  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  seating,  vision,  or  hearing  of 
the  Committee  members  or  staff  or  with  the 
orderly  conduct  of  the  meeting  or  hearing. 
The  presiding  member  of  the  meeting  or 
hearing  may  for  good  cause  terminate,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  use  of  such  mechanical 
devices  or  take  such  other  action  as  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  orderly  conduct  of  the 
meeting  or  hearing  may  warrant. 

VII.  GENERAL 

All  applicable  requirements  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  govern  the 
Committee  and  Its  Subcommittees. 

VIII.  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATIONS 

Each  Presidential  nominee  whose  nomina- 
tion is  subject  to  Senate  confirmation  and 


referred  to  this  Committee  shall  submit  a 
statement  of  his  or  her  background  and  fi- 
nancial interests,  including  the  financial  in- 
terests of  his  or  her  spouse  and  of  children 
living  in  the  nominee's  household,  on  a  form 
approved  by  the  Committee  which  shall  be 
sworn  to  as  to  its  completeness  and  accu- 
racy. The  Committee  form  shall  be  in  two 
parts— 

(A)  information  concerning  employment, 
education,  and  background  of  the  nominee 
which  generally  relates  to  the  position  to 
which  the  individual  is  nominated,  and 
which  is  to  be  made  public;  and 

(B)  information  concerning  the  financial 
and  other  background  of  the  nominee,  to  be 
made  public  when  the  Committee  determines 
that  such  Information  bears  directly  on  the 
nominee's  qualifications  to  hold  the  position 
to  which  the  individual  is  nominated. 
Committee  action  on  a  nomination,  includ- 
ing hearings  or  a  meeting  to  consider  a  mo- 
tion to  recommend  confirmation,  shall  not 
be  initiated  until  at  least  five  days  after  the 
nominee  submits  the  form  required  by  this 
rule  unless  the  Chairman,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
waives  this  waiting  period. 

IX.  NAMING  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS  FACILITIES 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Committee  that  no 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  facility  shall 
be  named  after  any  individual  unless— 

(A)  such  individual  is  deceased  and  was — 
(Da  veteran  who  (i)  was  instrumental  in 

the  construction  or  the  operation  of  the  fa- 
cility to  be  named,  or  (11)  was  a  recipient  of 
the  Medal  of  Honor  or,  as  determined  by  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
otherwise  performed  military  service  of  an 
extraordinarily  distinguished  character; 

(2)  a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  or  Senate  who  had  a  direct 
association  with  such  facility; 

(3)  an  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  a 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs,  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  of  a  service  branch,  or  a  military 
or  other  Federal  civilian  official  of  com- 
parable or  higher  rank;  or 

(4)  an  individual  who,  as  determined  by  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
performed  outstanding  service  for  veterans; 

(B)  each  member  of  the  Congressional  dele- 
gation representing  the  State  in  which  the 
designated  facility  is  located  has  indicated 
in  writing  such  member's  support  of  the  pro- 
posal to  name  such  facility  after  such  indi- 
vidual; and 

(C)  the  pertinent  State  department  or 
chapter  of  each  Congresslonally  chartered 
veterans'  organization  having  a  national 
membership  of  at  least  500,000  has  indicated 
in  writing  its  support  of  such  proposal. 

X.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  RULES 

The  rules  of  the  Committee  may  be 
changed,  modified,  amended,  or  suspended  at 
any  time,  provided,  however,  that  no  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership  so 
determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due  no- 
tice, or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 
that  purpose.  The  rules  governing  quorums 
for  reporting  legislative  matters  shall  gov- 
ern rules  changes,  modification,  amend- 
ments, or  suspension.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JERGEN  NASH 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
nearly  everyone  who  g:rew  up  In  Min- 
nesota listening  to  the  "Good  Neighbor 
of  the  North"  knows  the  name  and 
voice  of  Jergen  Nash.  For  years.  Jergen 


spoke  into  the  WCCO-AM  radio  micro- 
phone as  if  he  were  speaking  to  each  of 
his  listeners,  one-on-one.  Well,  today, 
that  microphone  has  been  turned  off. 
Jergen  Neish  said  farewell  to  his  audi- 
ence this  morning.  He  will  be  missed. 

Jim  Klobuchar.  a  columnist  for  the 
Star  Tribune,  spoke  for  all  of  us  who 
know  and  appreciate  Jergen  Nash's 
contribution  to  the  community  when 
he  wrote,  "he  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning a  man  of  generous  and  good  spir- 
it." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Jim's  arti- 
cle be  entered  into  the  Record  in  its 
entirety  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune.  Mar.  2. 
1993] 

IT  Was  Time  To  Leave,  But  His  Farewell 
Never  Hit  the  air 
(By  Jim  Klobuchar) 

You  couldn't  call  it  a  valedictory.  It  took 
him  only  seconds  to  say  Valedictories  are 
supposed  to  be  formal,  lathered  with  elo- 
quence. But  all  Jergen  Nash  wanted  was  to 
say  goodbye. 

He  wanted  to  tell  those  small  platoons  of 
people  who  listen  to  Sunday  morning  radio 
that  this  was  the  finish  of  his  lifetime  in 
broadcasting.  He'd  never  slopped  around 
much  with  theatrics  in  his  years  as  a  news 
announcer  and  disc  jockey.  And  he  had  no 
trouble  avoiding  it  when  he  later  re-treaded 
himself  as  a  sort  of  lefse-munchlng  philoso- 
pher, an  aging  troubadour  enjoying  his  re- 
tirement years  traveling  with  his  wife.  On 
tape  he  would  noodle  for  a  few  minutes  on 
Sunday  mornings  about  the  bafflements  and 
nuggets  of  life  in  England  or,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  south  Minneapolis. 

So  Sunday  on  WCCO-AM  he  finished  his 
3'/4-minute  taped  essay  on  the  phenomenon 
of  salt.  That  was  his  subject  Salt.  Early  Sun- 
day morning  listeners  tend  to  be  tolerant  of 
news  about  salt. 

And  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  he  ac- 
knowledged to  his  listeners  that  he  wasn't 
feeling  well  and  that  this  would  be  his  last 
broadcast.  He  thanked  them  for  bringing  him 
into  their  homes  for  so  many  years,  and 
made  this  his  goodbye. 

He  didn't  say  that,  at  75.  he  has  cancer 
that  can't  be  reversed.  For  an  old  man  in 
broadcasting  for  whom  professional  stand- 
ards have  been  important,  that  would  have 
been  much  too  self-absorbed. 

He  was  simply  saying  it  was  time  to  leave. 

But  the  quirks  of  the  broadcasting  busi- 
ness are  not  always  kind.  The  Jergen  Nashes 
have  learned  through  a  career  of  walking 
through  land  mines. 

It  didn't  stun  him  that  his  little  farewell 
never  reached  the  listeners.  It  did  unsettle 
some  of  his  friends. 

Nash's  personal  note,  modest  as  It  was,  was 
cut  off  before  it  got  on  the  air.  It  fell  victim 
to  one  of  those  small  but  lurking  horrors  of 
the  broadcasting  business.  It  happened  acci- 
dentally and  innocently,  but  there  it  was. 
The  station's  Sunday  morning  host.  Mike 
Miller,  thought  the  tape  was  finished  and. 
unaware  of  its  contents,  went  on  to  some- 
thing else. 

"We  didn't  realize  what  happened  until 
now."  a  station  spokesman  told  an  inquirer 
from  the  newspaper.  "It  was  totally  inad- 
vertent. Jergen  has  always  been  such  a 
treasure  around  here.  He's  that  kind  of  fel- 
low, and  he's  done  that  much  for  our  listen- 
ers." 


Partly  in  contrition  but  mostly  because 
it's  the  right  and  decent  thing  to  do.  the  sta- 
tion is  inviting  him  back  to  its  studies  to 
chat  a  little  more  about  Jergen  Nash  and  his 
life  in  radio  Thursday  at  11:30  a.m. 

There  must  be  a  Scandinavian  proverb 
somewhere  at  large  to  explain  that  out  of 
embarrassing  moments  sometimes  a  rough 
justice  emerges.  That  means  that  instead  of 
walking  away  from  nearly  50  years  In  broad- 
casting with  a  brief  aside  heard  by  no  one. 
Jergen  goes  out  hearing  good  and  affection- 
ate things  said  about  him  from  those  who 
have  been  his  colleagues  and  from  the  more 
important  ones,  his  listeners. 

Jergen  Nash  was  no  broadcasting  bomb- 
shell. He  gave  the  news  with  a  voice  that  had 
clarity  and  authority,  and  he  told  musty  sto- 
ries about  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  with 
even  more  authority.  He  grew  up  in  the 
broadcasting  business  when  it  was  all  right 
to  be  a  little  reflective  and  all  right  to  be  a 
little  cornball.  For  a  generation  of  listeners 
welded  to  WCCO's  persona  as  a  chummy 
neighbor  and  self-promoting  town  crier. 
Jergen  Nash's  voice  and  random  spurts  of 
whimsy  were  familiar  and  staple.  The  super- 
stars like  Steve  Cannon  and  Charlie  Boone 
and  Roger  Erickson  and  Howard  Viken  had 
bigger  marquees.  But  Jergen  Nash  rep- 
resented something  very  sturdy  and  com- 
fortable for  the  kind  of  people  attracted  to 
what  WCCO  gave  them  day  in  and  day  out. 

In  a  business  swarming  with  insecure  hot- 
shots,  here  was  a  fellow  who  seemed  to  have 
a  well-defined  sense  of  place,  and  it  wasn't 
all  Scandinavian.  He  was  lanky  and  bald,  and 
visitors  to  the  studio  often  found  him  pretty 
formidable  at  first,  but  he  has  been  from  the 
beginning  a  man  of  generous  and  good  spirit. 
He  wore  well  with  the  station  and  with  its 
audience. 

Because  I've  liked  his  work  for  a  long  time. 
I  called  Monday  to  express  my  respects.  He 
was  asleep.  His  wife,  Mary,  told  of  his  illness, 
the  progression  of  it  from  the  lungs,  his 
chemotherapy  and  now  his  care  in  a  hospice 
program  at  home.  The  caretaker,  of  course, 
is  Mary  Nash,  the  Englishwoman  he  met 
while  he  was  in  the  service  in  England  in 
World  War  U. 

She  talked  with  love  and  candor.  They 
may  not  see  another  March  together,  she 
said.  He  knows  that.  For  years  they  had  been 
living  part  of  the  year  in  the  English  Mid- 
lands with  her  relatives,  most  of  them 
women.  Those  visits  produced  some  of  the 
mellower  and  some  of  the  more  incisive  of 
his  little  Sunday  morning  vignettes.  "He  had 
to  deal  with  this  gaggle  of  women."  Mary 
said,  "so  he  started  going  upstairs  with  his 
typewriter  to  take  refuge.  I  think  he  wrote 
some  very  listenable  things." 

That  he  did.  What  I've  liked  professionally 
about  this  man  is  his  conduct  of  his  later 
years  in  a  business  so  volatile  and  so  raven- 
ous in  the  way  it  chews  up  egos.  When  it  was 
time  to  step  out  of  full-time  broadcasting,  he 
seemed  to  do  it  with  acceptance  and  without 
resentment.  But  keeping  the  connection 
with  his  work  and  his  community  was  impor- 
tant. He  found  a  way  to  do  it  with  grace  and 
humor  and  a  little  self-mockery.  And  now 
with  an  illness  limiting  his  world,  he  can  tell 
himself  that  he  has  done  something  very  fun- 
damentally right  in  how  he  has  lived  and 
worked. 

I  don't  know  of  a  better  way  for  a  broad- 
caster to  sign  off. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Minnesota,  I 
thank  Jergen  Nash  for  his  years  of  pub- 
lic service  as  a  news  announcer,  an(l  for 
his  sturdy  and  comfortable  persona  on 


the  air.  We  wish  him  and  his  wife  Mary 
all  the  best.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN. 
CHARLES  M.  KIEFNER 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day. March  6,  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  M. 
Kiefner  will  step  down  as  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  bring- 
ing to  a  close  a  career  spanning  more 
than  four  decades  of  service  to  his  Na- 
tion and  his  State. 

Charlie  is  the  dean  of  the  Nation's 
Adjutants  General,  having  served  with 
only  one  interruption  since  1973.  He  is 
also  the  longest  serving  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral in  Missouri  history. 

Our  families  have  been  friends  for 
most  of  this  century  and  Charlie 
Kiefner  and  I  have  been  closest  of 
friends  for  over  20  years.  Also.  I  count 
him  among  my  closest  professional  as- 
sociates. 

Since  I  first  appointed  Charlie  to 
lead  the  Missouri  Guard  in  1973.  he  has 
devoted  his  life  to  making  it  the  so- 
phisticated, highly  trained  force  that  it 
is  today.  Not  only  have  Charlie  Kiefner 
and  the  Missouri  Guard  been  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  respond  to  natural 
disasters  over  the  past  two  decades, 
but  they  have  also  responded  to  the 
Nation's  call — participating  in  Oper- 
ations Just  Cause,  Desert  Shield,  and 
Desert  Storm. 

As  Governor.  I  always  knew  that  I 
could  call  upon  the  Guard  to  assist 
with  flood  relief,  to  respond  to  a  tor- 
nado, or  to  help  eradicate  marijuana 
from  our  forests.  As  Senator.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  greeting  troops  re- 
turning from  overseas  deployments, 
and  I  have  seen  first  hand  that  Missou- 
ri's troops  are  truly  the  Nation  s  first 
line  of  defense. 

The  Missouri  National  Guard  is  a 
force  of  which  Charlie  truly  can  be 
proud.  He  can  leave  his  command 
knowing  that  he  had  done  his  job  well 
and  that  he  is  leaving  behind  a  group  of 
men  and  women  as  highly  trained  and 
motivated  as  any  the  State  has  ever 
seen— and  most  of  the  credit  belongs  to 
Charlie  Kiefner. 

Charlie  has  been  a  tireless  advocate 
on  behalf  of  the  Missouri  National 
Guard,  constantly  working  with  offi- 
cials from  the  local  level  to  Washing- 
ton to  ensure  support  for  the  Guard.  He 
certainly  has  kept  me  busy.  In  fact,  I 
have  often  said  that  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor, Charlie  worked  for  me:  but  since 
I've  been  in  the  Senate,  I've  worked  for 
Charlie. 

Charlie's  activities  have  not  been 
limited  only  to  the  State  level,  how- 
ever. He  has  been  an  active  participant 
in  both  the  Adjutants  General  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Guard  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States — serving  as 
its  president  for  2  years. 

During  his  service  as  president  of  the 
Guard  Association.  Charlie  was  the 
force  behind  creation  of  the  Senate  Na- 
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tional  Guard  Caucus.  That  group, 
which  I  chair  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Wendell 
Ford  of  Kentucky,  counts  more  than 
half  the  Senate  as  members  and  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  fighting 
Guard  cuts  over  the  past  4  years.  It  is 
yet  one  more  achievement  of  which 
Charlie  can  be  proud. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Missouri 
National  Guard,  the  people  of  Missouri 
and  of  this  Nation  owe  Charlie  Kiefner 
great  thanks  for  his  decades  of  service. 
He  is  the  kind  of  military  leader  who 
has  kept  this  Nation  strong  and  en- 
sured that  we  can  continue  to  live  in 
freedom. 

And  in  true  military  tradition,  not 
only  hais  Charlie  served  but  his  family 
has.  as  well.  He  wife.  M2irilyn,  has  very 
much  been  a  part  of  Charlie's  personal 
and  professional  support  system.  Few 
in  the  Guard  have  failed  to  meet  and 
admire  Marilyn.  With  never  a  com- 
plaint, Marilyn  uprooted  their  family 
from  their  comfortable  home  in  Perry- 
ville  to  move  from  apartment  to  apart- 
ment, finally  to  a  condo  and  only  this 
year  to  a  permanent  home  in  Jefferson 
City.  The  prospect  of  keeping  up  with 
Charlie  on  his  travels,  as  Marilyn  has 
so  often  done,  is  daunting  enough:  to 
have  made  such  a  warm  and  loving 
home  regardless  of  her  surroundings  is 
the  real  measure  of  this  woman. 

I  wish  Charlie  and  his  wife  Marilyn 
the  best  of  luck  as  they  embark  upon  a 
well-deserved  retirement.  Knowing 
Charlie  as  I  do.  I  am  certain  that  his 
contributions  to  the  Guard  will  change 
only  in  form,  not  in  substance.* 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  BALKAN  CRISIS 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  warn  that  old,  bloody  enemies 
of  human  freedom  and  peace  gather 
again  to  threaten  our  future.  One  spec- 
ter from  the  past  is  Pan  Slavism.  An- 
other is  fascism,  and  the  last  is  com- 
munism. Together,  these  evils  in  the 
opposition  threaten  Russian  demo- 
cratic reform  and  Balkan  peace. 

Most  Americans  know  no  more  about 
Pan  Slavism  today  than  they  knew 
about  Bosnia  before  the  disintegration 
of  Yugoslavia.  But  one  of  the  key 
events  in  the  sequence  that  began 
World  War  I  was  Russian  fraternal  as- 
sistance to  its  Serbian  allies  against 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire. 

What  does  this  piece  of  distant  his- 
tory have  to  do  with  today's  events? 
Too  much  for  comfort. 

Let  me  explain.  Recently,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Russian  Parliament,  Ruslan 
Khasbulatov,  made  ominous  state- 
ments threatening  a  Russian  break  of 
the  international  arms  embargo 
against  Serbia.  There  are  even  reports 
of  a  large  arms  deal  recently  concluded 
between  Serbia  and  Russia.  In  addition, 
the  media  has  reported  that  as  many  as 
1.000  Russian  volunteers  are  now  fight- 
ing in  Bosnia  on  the  Serbian  side. 


These  are  just  some  of  the  more  re- 
cent, public  manifestations  of  a  resur- 
gence of  pro-Serbian  sentiment  in  Rus- 
sia. A  great  many  Russians  actually 
favor  aiding  their  brother  Slavs 
against  the  Moslems  of  Bosnia.  While 
President  Yeltsin  and  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment have  been  cooperative  and 
helpful  to  our  efforts  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  the  war 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  other  forces 
in  Russia  seek  to  take  advantage  of 
that  cooperation  and  use  it  as  a  politi- 
cal weapon  against  Yeltsin  and  his  al- 
lies and  against  Russian  reform  in  gen- 
eral. 

Who  are  those  forces?  Khasbulatov  is 
one  of  the  leaders  of  what  has  been  var- 
iously called  the  red-brown  of  red- 
black  coalition.  This  coalition  is  a  poi- 
sonous and  evil  combination  of  reac- 
tionary conimunists  and  extreme  Rus- 
sian nationalists  with  a  clear  fascist 
cast,  not  unlike  Serbian  President 
Slobodan  Milosevic's  political  allies. 

Russian  participation — and  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  Russian  role — are 
very  important  to  the  success  of  inter- 
national efforts  to  achieve  a  just  peace 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  If  Russia  can 
be  brought  into  the  peacemaking  and 
peacekeeping  process  as  an  active  and 
supportive  player,  it  actually  increases 
the  chances  of  success  by  reassuring 
the  Serbs  that  they  will  not  be  victim- 
ized by  the  peace  process. 

However,  if  Russia  is  not  a  construc- 
tive player,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
the  process  to  succeed.  Clearly,  even  a 
small  tilt  in  Russian  policy  toward 
Serbia  will  make  embargo  enforcement 
a  much  more  difficult  process.  A  larger 
tilt  could  produce  Russian  vetoes  of 
Bosnia-related  initiatives  in  the  U.N. 
Security  Council,  stalemating  unified 
international  action  for  peace.  Never- 
theless, a  tilt  in  any  respect  could  em- 
bolden Milosevic,  thus  further 
radicalizing  him. 

Behind  the  international  political 
cover  provided  by  Russian  diplomatic 
intervention  on  their  side,  the  Serbian 
aggressors  will  press  ahead  with  ethnic 
cleansing  and  the  creation  of  Greater 
Serbia.  This  course  of  action  could 
have  extremely  dire  consequences — re- 
sults that  are  so  evil  and  bloody  that, 
when  examined,  many  may  dismiss 
them  as  rhetorical  exaggerations  and 
totally  improbable. 

I  tell  my  colleagues  that  they  are  not 
exaggerations.  They  are  the  soberly 
considered,  easily  foreseeable  products 
of  policies,  statements,  and  actions  al- 
ready underway. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  my  colleagues 
about  Kosova  and  the  Serbian  desire  to 
cleanse  Kosova  of  its  Moslem  ethnic- 
Albanian  population— a  group  that  con- 
stitutes approximately  90  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  that  Province. 
President  Bush  publicly  warned  that 
any  such  violent  Serbian  attempt  to 
drive  the  Moslem  ethnic-Albanian  pop- 
ulation out  would  be  met  with  a  direct 
United  States  response. 


But  when  you  follow  that  chain  of 
events  just  one  more  step,  you  find 
yourself  in  the  middle  of  a  growing  re- 
gional war — one  with  the  most  dire 
consequences  for  our  own  national  in- 
terests. If  Kosova  undergoes  ethnic 
cleansing,  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  both  Albania  and  Mac- 
edonia—both of  which  share  borders 
with  Kosova— would  be  pulled  into  the 
conflict. 

Then,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  possibly 
Bulgaria  would  have  to  take  steps  to 
protect  their  perceived  and  stated  in- 
terests. Turkey  would  come  to  the  aid 
of  its  Moslem  coreligionists — President 
Ozal  made  a  very  recent  visit  to  Alba- 
nia, Macedonia,  and  Bulgaria.  Greece 
would  come  to  the  aid  of  its  Serbian 
coreligionists. 

Once  that  happened,  the  conflict 
could  not  be  contained  in  the  Balkans. 
It  is  possible  that  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  become  engaged  in  direct  hos- 
tilities across  the  Aegean  and  along 
their  common  border,  in  addition  to 
combat  in  the  Balkans. 

Since  both  Greece  and  Turkey  are 
NATO  members  and  longstanding  Unit- 
ed States  allies — we  have  military 
bases  located  in  both  nations — we 
would  be  in  an  extremely  difficult  posi- 
tion. At  a  minimum,  a  Greek-Turkish 
war  would  seriously  disrupt  NATO. 

Turkish  involvement  in  a  Balkan 
conflict  would  make  continuation  of 
our  Middle  East  policy  very  difficult. 
Turkey  is  vital  to  our  efforts  to  con- 
tain Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraqi  aggres- 
sion. We  support  and  protect  the  Iraqi 
Kurds  from  Turkish  bases.  Turkish 
participation  is  essential  to  maintain- 
ing the  embargo  against  Iraq. 

Finally,  going  one  step  further,  Tur- 
key's role  in  central  Asia  is  an  impor- 
tant counterweight  to  radical  Iranian 
fundamentalist  ambitions  in  the 
former  Soviet  Republics.  With  Turkey 
embroiled  in  a  Balkan  conflict  and  per- 
haps a  direct  war  with  Greece,  it  would 
not  have  the  time  or  the  resources  to 
block  Iranian  ambitions  in  those  Re- 
publics. 

Additonally.  if  the  embargo  against 
Iraq  is  broken  as  a  consequence  of 
Turkish  military  requirements  for  a  se- 
cure supply  of  petroleum  and  an  Iraqi 
promise  that  its  southern  border  will 
be  peaceful.  Iraq  will  have  defeated  the 
post-Gulf-war  measures  we  orches- 
trated to  contain  Saddam  Hussein.  The 
Kurds  will  be  swiftly  crushed,  Kuwait 
will  once  again  be  in  peril.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia will  be  at  risk,  and  the  world's  pe- 
troleum supply  will  suddenly  become 
uncertain. 

Now,  let  me  return  to  the  beginning 
of  this  discussion.  Russia  and  Pan 
Slavism  add  a  dangerous  dimension  to 
this  situation.  In  fact,  our  very  highest 
priority  international  interest  at  this 
time  must  be  to  sustain  and  advance 
democratic  reform  in  Russia. 

If  the  Russian  red-browns  gain  the 
upper  hand,  the  cold  war  will  not  re- 


turn in  its  past  form.  There  will  be  no 
Soviet  Western  Group  of  Forces  sitting 
on  the  inter-German  border  with  credi- 
ble plans  and  the  military  capability  to 
reach  the  English  Channel  beaches  in  a 
brief  and  very  violent  attack.  The  fall 
of  the  Evil  Empire,  the  dismantling  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  pro-Western  po- 
sitions of  the  Eastern  European  gov- 
ernments prevent  it. 

However,  we  may  get  something 
worse — a  series  of  small-  to  medium- 
sized  hot  wars  in  which  Russia  plays  a 
part.  Remember  that  there  are  signifi- 
cant Russian  ethnic  minorities  remain- 
ing in  many  of  the  former  Soviet  Re- 
publics—and the  red-browns  will  feel 
the  same  need  to  come  to  their  protec- 
tion that  they  feel  where  the  Serbs  are 
concerned — only  more  strongly,  since 
the  people  in  question  are  actually 
Russians. 

Finally,  the  political  argument  over 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Serbs  and  eth- 
nic Russians  outside  Russia  is  simply  a 
strawman  for  the  real  debate  in  Rus- 
sia—whether to  go  forward  with  reform 
and  join  the  community  of  civilized  na- 
tions. The  emotional  appeal  of  histori- 
cal alliances  and  kinship  relations  is 
advanced  to  attack  Yeltsin's  policy  of 
cooperation  with  the  West  on  the  Bal- 
kans and  on  other  fronts  as  well. 

Yeltsin  has  had  to  shift  position  to 
the  right  to  fight  off  these  political  at- 
tacks. His  changes  of  position  have  al- 
ready, in  my  view,  slowed  down  the 
progress  we  can  make  in  bringing  a 
just  peace  to  the  Balkans.  Moreover, 
these  shifts  may  be  ijerceived  as 
threats  by  Russia's  neighbors. 

Already,  States  on  Russia's  borders 
are  having  to  change  their  thinking— 
to  consider  security  as  well  as  reform 
as  top  national  priorities.  Such  a  shift 
in  emphasis  would  be  gradual,  but  it 
would  threaten  many  U.S.  policy  objec- 
tives in  Europe. 

In  this  regard.  I  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  issue  of  arms  control. 
We  have  CFE  and  START  I  to  imple- 
ment and  START  II  to  ratify.  If  a  rag- 
ing Balkan  regional  war  breaks  out, 
what  impact  will  that  have  on  arms 
control?  I  believe  it  would  be  very  neg- 
ative. 

In  this  case,  how  would  Ukraine  feel 
about  a  reactionary  Russia  on  its  bor- 
ders? Would  it  be  willing  to  relinquish 
its  nuclear  missiles? 

How  will  the  Baltics  react?  What 
about  Tajikistan?  There  are  clearly  too 
many  violent  scenarios  to  consider. 

When  I  talk  to  people  about  the  Bal- 
kans and  the  war  in  Bosnia,  they  are 
uniformly  outraged  by  the  genocidal 
acts  the  Serbs  have  employed  as  they 
work  to  build  Greater  Serbia.  I  have  in 
the  past  called  for  United  States  air- 
strikes  on  Serbian  positions  and  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  only  through  the 
use  of  force  will  Serbia  be  persuaded  to 
stop  its  war  against  the  innocents. 

The  general  reaction  to  the  prospect 
of  deeper  United  States  involvement  in 


the  Balkans  is  to  ask,  "why  us,  why 
not  the  Europeans?"  In  addition,  peo- 
ple ask  me  to  identify  the  United 
States  national  interest  at  stake  in 
Bosnia. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  age  of  the 
sound  bite,  there  is  not  a  short  answer 
to  that  question.  There  is  an  answer, 
and  it  is  the  imperative  need  to  pre- 
vent the  course  of  events  I  have  dis- 
cussed above.  But .'  that  explanation 
seems  exaggerated,  extreme,  and  not 
credible  to  many  people. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  now  time  for  my 
colleagues— and  for  opinion  leaders  in 
this  country  at  large— to  think  again. 
The  threat  to  our  future  is  real.  It 
reaches  beyond  war  to  promise  broad 
policy  defeats  affecting  everything  we 
have  tried  to  do  since  World  War  II. 

Temporizing  and  half  measures  will 
not  do.  Time— and  the  Serbian  aggres- 
sors— march  on,  paying  no  attention  to 
our  domestic  debates  about  the  econ- 
omy or  the  deficit.  The  Serbians  may 
even  rejoice  that  we  are  distracted 
from  their  activities  and  apjjear  un- 
likely to  have  the  inclination,  the  will, 
or  the  strength  necessary  to  decisively 
halt  their  aggression. 

Badly  handled,  the  gathering  of  evil 
that  together  drenched  the  20th  cen- 
tury in  blood  threatens  an  encore  iier- 
formance.  It  will  not  be  an  avalanche 
of  mobilizations  by  major  powers 
whose  militaries  are  on  a  hair  trigger, 
as  happened  at  the  outset  of  World  War 
I.  It  will  not  be  a  continent-spanning 
series  of  aggressions  according  to  a 
cunning  plan,  the  course  Hitler  pursued 
at  the  start  of  World  War  II.  It  will  not 
be  a  long  twilight  struggle  with  a  nu- 
clear-armed superpower  adversary 
driven  by  a  global  ambition  and  in- 
spired by  Marxist  ideology,  that  con- 
stituted the  cold  war. 

What  it  could  be  is  a  situation  in 
which  we  do  too  little,  too  late,  at 
every  critical  juncture,  allowing  ag- 
gression to  succeed,  allowing  ethnic 
cleansing  to  go  unreversed,  allowing 
genocide  to  go  unpunished,  allowing 
the  war  to  widen,  and  allowing  the  cost 
of  correcting  these  developments  to 
continue  to  escalate  beyond  the  price 
that  we  are  politically  willing  to  pay 
at  any  particular  point.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing a  new  world  order,  we  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  increasing  world  disorder. 

President  Clinton  has  ordered  an  air- 
drop of  humanitarian  supplies  to  per- 
sons in  danger  in  Bosnia.  I  commend 
this  step,  but  I  fear  this  measure  will 
fall  far  short  of  deterring  additional 
Serbian  efforts  to  create  by  force  their 
Greater  Serbia.  The  first  reports  show 
that  the  drops  have  not  been  totally 
successful.  In  fact,  the  first  ended  up  in 
Serbian  hands.  How  does  airdropping 
food  and  supplies  stop  ethnic  cleans- 
ing? 

How  do  airdrops  reverse  Serbian 
gains  in  Bosnia?  How  do  they  deter 
Serbian  attacks  on  Kosova  or  Macedo- 
nia? 


Argruably,  they  send  a  signal  of  U.S. 
concern.  But  do  they  send  a  signal  of 
meaningful  U.S.  resolve?  Knowing 
what  I  know  about  the  history  of  the 
Balkans  and  the  nature  of  the  Serbian 
leaders,  I  do  not  think  so. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  carefully  con- 
sider this  problem — to  look  into  the  fu- 
ture and  consider  the  consequences  if 
we  do  not  assume  the  leadership  role 
that,  as  the  last  remaining  superpower, 
is  ours.  It  is  vitally  important  that 
we— along  with  our  European  allies- 
take  decisive  steps  to  prevent  the  nega- 
tive course  of  events  I  have  previously 
discussed  from  taking  place.  Otherwise, 
our  legitimate  and  pressing  concern 
with  our  own  economy  and  our  budget 
deficit  may  cost  us  far.  far  more  than 
we  now  think  it  may.» 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FULTON 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  town  of 
Fulton  in  Fulton  County. 

Fulton  is  a  small  community  located 
in  the  far  southwestern  corner  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  town  sits  among  gently 
rolling  hills  and  is  bordered  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Fulton  was  first  formed  in  1861  as  a 
stop  along  a  railroad  track.  As  the 
years  passed,  the  railroad  became  the 
dominant  force  in  the  town's  history. 
Fulton  eventually  became  the  hub  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which 
meant  prosperity  for  the  Kentucky 
town. 

The  presence  of  the  railroad  brought 
a  special  distinction  to  Fulton.  Trains 
hauling  bananas  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico stopped  in  Fulton  to  have  the  fruit 
re-iced  before  it  was  shipped  across  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  Fulton  was 
dubbed,  "The  Banana  Crossroads  of  the 
United  States.  "  To  celebrate  the 
unique  title,  residents  host  the  Inter- 
national Banana  Festival  each  year.  At 
the  festival,  visitors  can  dig  into  a  1- 
ton  banana  pudding. 

Today,  the  railroad  still  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  livelihood  of  Ful- 
ton. Many  community  members  are 
employed  by  railroad  companies,  and 
Fulton  serves  as  a  stop  for  Amtrak's 
New  Orleans  to  Chicago  route. 

I  applaud  Fulton's  dedication  to  the 
great  American  railroad  and  the  efforts 
of  the  community  to  preserve  a  rich 
heritage.  Fulton  truly  is  one  of  Ken- 
tucky's finest  towns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  recent  ar- 
ticle from  Louisville's  Courier-Journal 
be  submitted  in  today's  Congressional 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Fulton 
(By  Mark  Schaver) 

The  first  thing  newcomers  learn  about  Ful- 
ton is  that  it's  not  one  town.  It's  two. 

Fulton  sits  on  the  state  line  next  to  South 
Fulton,  Tenn.,  and  the  two  towns  are  so 
close  that  they  even  shared  the  same  city 
manager  for  a  few  years. 
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It's  easy  to  confuse  them  because  there's 
nothing  that  sets  the  towns  apart  except  for 
a  few  signs.  They  Just  bleed  Into  each  other. 
Downtown  Fulton  is  on  one  side  of  the 
street,  and  downtown  South  Fulton  is  on  the 
other.  You  can  stand  on  the  sidewalk  and  be 
in  Kentucky,  and  then  enter  a  building  and 
be  in  Tennessee. 

That  can  create  problems. 

Former  Fulton  Police  Chief  CM.  Jobe  tells 
of  a  man  who  was  arrested  for  public  intoxi- 
cation a  decade  or  so  ago  in  an  area  known 
as  "skid  row." 

"He  was  so  drunk  that  he  couldn't  moye. 
and  he  was  Just  leaning  up  against  the  wall 
asleep."  Jobe  said.  "One  of  our  policemen 
picked  him  up.  and  that  was  challenged  in 
court  because  they  said  his  feet  were  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  his  body  was  in  Tennessee."  The 
Judge  threw  the  case  out. 

Although  the  two  towns  call  themselves 
the  Twin  cities,  their  relationship  has  not  al- 
ways been  smooth.  For  a  time,  the  local  high 
school  sports  teams  had  to  stop  playing  each 
other  because,  as  legend  has  it.  too  many 
fights  broke  out  after  games. 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems  this  town  has 
is  the  state  line."  said  John  L.  Jones,  a  Ful- 
ton dentist.  "It  drives  a  wedge  between  the 
two  towns." 

In  the  last  City  Commissioner  race  in 
South  Fulton,  the  winning  slate  built  its 
campaign  around  the  promise  to  pull  the 
town  out  of  a  joint  Economic  Development 
Corp.  They  argued  that  South  Fulton  could 
do  a  better  job  attracting  industry  on  its 
own.  Some  South  Fulton  merchants  are  also 
trying  to  organize  their  own  chamber  of 
commerce  to  replace  the  Joint  chamber  the 
communities  now  sponsor. 

Both  towns  could  save  a  lot  of  money  by 
combining  their  fire  and  police  departments 
and  other  municipal  services,  but  nothing 
has  come  of  talk  along  those  lines,  mostly 
because  the  laws  of  the  two  states  are  not 
compatible. 

Differences  between  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee have  influenced  the  way  the  towns 
have  grown.  The  Kentucky  sales  tax  is  lower, 
so  most  of  the  retail  stores  are  on  the  Ken- 
tucky side.  But  there  is  no  income  tax  in 
Tennessee  so  residential  development  tends 
to  take  place  there. 

It's  common  for  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily to  live  on  both  sides  of  the  state  line,  and 
for  people  to  live  on  one  side  and  work  on 
the  other.  Fulton  Mayor  Elaine  Forrester 
even  has  two  Tennesseans  working  in  her  flo- 
rist shop,  and  in  most  respects,  the  towns  do 
get  along. 

"It's  like  trying  to  separate  you  right  arm 
from  your  left  arm.  You  can't  do  it,"  said 
Kenneth  Crews,  the  president  of  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank.  "We're  the  same  community." 

And  Fulton  has  prospered  because  it  sits 
on  the  state  line.  On  your  first  visit,  you 
might  think  that  the  only  thing  townspeople 
buy  is  liquor  and  lottery  tickets.  Every  store 
seems  to  be  selling  one  or  the  other.  That's 
because  the  surrounding  counties  in  both 
states  are  dry.  and  Tennessee  does  not  have 
a  lottery. 

"They  can't  even  play  bingo  in  Ten- 
nessee," said  Frank  Woolf,  the  manager  and 
part  owner  of  Buck's  Party  Mark,  which  is 
one  of  the  top  sellers  of  lottery  tickets  in 
Kentucky. 

(The  liquor  store  is  called  the  Party  Mark 
because  of  fears  that  a  Paducah  liquor  store 
that  has  the  trademark  on  the  Party  Mart 
name  would  sue  if  Buck's  used  it.  But  Woolf 
said  everyone  calls  his  store  the  Party  Mart 
anyway.) 

Fulton  has  thrived  as  a  crossroads.  H^rly 
in  the  century,  people  from  other  counties 


used  to  ride  into  Fulton  on  a  train  known  as 
"Whiskey  Dick."  then  ride  back  home. 

"It's  always  been  wet."  Jones  said,  "and 
there's  never  been  any  effort  to  dry  it  up." 
(Other  than  Prohibition,  of  course.) 

Fulton  was  established  in  1861  as  a  stop 
along  a  railroad  track,  and  the  railroad  has 
been  the  dominant  industry  throughout  the 
town's  history.  Even  now  Fulton  is  one  of 
the  very  few  towns  in  Kentucky  that  has  reg- 
ular passenger  rail  service  via  Amtrak.  The 
City  of  New  Orleans  stops  every  night  on  its 
trips  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans.  (The 
Cardinal.  AMTRAK's  service  between  Chi- 
cago and  Washington,  makes  several  stops 
in  northeastern  Kentucky,  Including 
Maysville.) 

"You  can't  go  anywhere  in  this  town  un- 
less you  cross  a  railroad  track,"  said  B. 
Roger  Pulley,  Fulton's  city  manager. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  Fulton  has  be- 
come the  hub  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, North-south  and  east-west  tracks  of 
the  railroad  converged  there,  and  the  town 
prospered. 

In  its  heyday  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury, Fulton  thrived  as  few  towns  in  Western 
Kentucky  thrived.  It  even  had  its  own  opera 
house,  the  Vendhome,  which  presented  such 
stars  as  Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  French  ac- 
tress, and  John  Philip  Sousa,  the  composer 
and  band  leader  remembered  for  his  military 
marches. 

At  one  time,  more  than  30  passenger  trains 
and  3,000  freight  cars  rolled  through  town 
each  day.  The  trains  also  carried  the  mail,  so 
someone  who  wanted  to  send  a  letter  to  an- 
other state  could  do  it  overnight. 

A  few  miles  northwest  of  Fulton  is  the  tiny 
town  of  Cayce,  which  was  the  home  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  railroad  men  of  all  time, 
Casey  Jones,  an  engineer  who  drove  the  Can- 
non Ball  express  between  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  Canton,  Miss. 

Jones  became  a  folk  hero  in  1900  when  his 
passenger  train  collided  with  a  freight.  He 
could  have  Jumped  and  saved  himself,  but  he 
stayed  aboard  to  apply  the  brakes,  sacrific- 
ing himself  to  save  his  passengers  and  crew. 

Trains  earned  Fulton  a  special  niche  as 
"the  banana  crossroads  of  the  United 
States.  " 

Trains  would  bring  bananas  that  had  been 
shipped  to  ports  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  Central  and  South  America.  The  ba- 
nanas would  be  re-iced  in  Fulton,  and  then 
shipped  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  1963.  just  as  refrigerated  trucks  were  re- 
placing the  rail  cars.  Fulton  inaugurated  the 
"International  Banana  Festival"  as  a  way  to 
celebrate  the  town's  heritage.  Every  year  the 
festival  provokes  an  orgy  of  banana  Jokes, 
but  it  is  most  celebrated  for  its  one-ton  ba- 
nana pudding  that  is  consumed  by  the  thou- 
sands who  come  to  see  the  craft  booths, 
games  and  entertainment. 

In  its  early  years,  the  festival  Included 
guests  from  Central  and  South  America.  One 
year.  W.  Averill  Harriman.  the  urbane  per- 
sonification of  American  diplomacy,  made 
an  appearance  at  the  festival.  But  in  recent 
years,  financial  constraints  have  limited  the 
festival,  and  this  year  the  town  worried  it 
wouldn't  have  any  bananas  at  all  until  the 
Dole  Food  Co.  Inc.  came  through  at  the  last 
minute. 

Fulton  is  unusual  In  other  ways. 

It's  a  cliche  of  small-town  life  to  have  a 
place  where  the  older  men  gather  every 
morning  to  solve  the  world's  problems.  In 
most  towns  that  takes  place  in  a  coffee  shop, 
but  in  Fulton  the  men  gather  in  a  room  at 
the  City  National  Bank.  The  bank  built  the 
room  Just  so  the  men  would  have  a  place  to 


gather  because  there  is  no  coffee  shop  down- 
town. 

"If  you  take  a  consensus  .  .  .  and  go  oppo- 
site, you'll  be  ahead,"  said  George  Moore,  a 
retired  railroad  conductor. 

The  downtown,  which  has  suffered  since 
Kentucky's  first  Wal-Mart  opened  in  Fulton 
20  years  ago.  is  undergoing  a  transformation. 
A  number  of  buildings  have  been  torn  down, 
and  there  are  plans  to  put  a  park  and  a  sen- 
ior citizen's  center  in  an  almost  vacant  area 
between  Fulton  and  South  Fulton. 

The  tracks  that  once  ran  through  down- 
town Fulton  were  pulled  up  a  few  years  ago, 
but  the  railroad  still  passes  through  town, 
although  not  nearly  as  often  as  it  used  to. 
Many  still  work  for  the  railroad,  but  prob- 
ably more  people  these  days  work  at  the 
giant  Goodyear  tire  plant  in  nearby  Union 
City,  Tenn. 

Farming  remains  important  too,  although 
the  cotton  once  grown  in  the  county  has 
been  supplanted  by  soybeans  and  corn  (and 
this  year,  a  farmer  even  planted  rice). 

There  is  optimistic  talk  of  new  industries 
coming  to  Fulton,  but  whatever  the  future 
brings,  townspeople  will  probably  never  lose 
the  feeling  that  they  are  ignored  too  often 
by  the  rest  of  the  state— a  common  attitude 
in  the  far  reaches  of  Western  Kentucky. 

"We  feel  like  a  stepchild  as  far  as  Ken- 
tucky government  is  concerned,"  said 
Carbllene  G.  Bolin,  a  retired  librarian.  "We 
don't  feel  like  they  know  we're  here.  We  Just 
hang  on  the  edge  of  the  state,  and  we  need 
someone  to  jerk  us  back  in." 

Population  (1990):  Fulton,  3,078;  Fulton 
County,  8,271. 

Per  capita  income  (Fulton  County,  1990): 
S14.100.  or  S892  below  the  state  average. 

Jobs:  Construction,  31;  manufacturing, 
1,231;  transportation/utilities  (railroads  ex- 
cluded). 43;  wholesale/retail  trade,  748;  fi- 
nance/insurance/real estate,  126;  services,  423; 
state/local  government,  549. 

Big  employers:  Excel  Manufacturing  (auto 
glass),  220  employees;  H.I.S.  Manufacturing 
(clothing),  175;  UARCO  Inc.  (business  forms), 
155. 

Education:  Fulton  Independent  Schools, 
633;  Fulton  County  Schools,  870. 

Transportation  Rail— AMTRAK  passenger 
service  to  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  from 
Central  and  Norfolk  Southern.  Air— Fulton 
Municipal  Airport,  2,700-foot  runway  (near- 
est scheduled  commercial  service  at  Barkley 
Regional  Airport,  Paducah,  55  miles). 
Water— Hickman-Fulton  County  Riverport 
on  Mississippi  River,  11  miles. 

Topography:  From  flat  floodplains  marked 
by  ponds,  sloughs  and  marshes  along  the 
Mississippi  River  to  gently  rolling  uplands. 

FAMOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

Fulton  and  Fulton  County  are  named  for 
Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  who  launched 
the  Clermont,  the  first  commercially  suc- 
cessful steamboat. 

The  first  post  office  at  what  became  Ful- 
ton was  named  Pontotoc,  a  Muskogean  In- 
dian word  for  "cattail  prairie." 

A  Fulton  native,  Charles  Smith,  and  his 
friend,  Charles  Lindbergh,  talked  about 
making  a  trans-Atlantic  airplane  flight  to- 
gether, but  Smith  died  in  1925  in  an  airplane 
crash  at  St.  Louis.  Lindbergh  played  taps  at 
Smith's  funeral  in  Fulton  and  flew  back  the 
next  year  to  scatter  flowers  on  his  grave. 

This  is  how  someone  quoted  in  The  Fulton 
Leader  described  the  experience  of  living 
through  the  tornado  that  struck  the  town  in 
1975:  "It  scared  me  so  bad  I  got  up  and  put 
my  clothes  on." 
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COMMENDING  GREG  A.  PAPUGA, 
JR. 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Greg  A. 
Papuga,  Jr.,  of  Florissant,  MO.  He  is  a 
member  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  884 
and  has  attained  the  prestigious  rank 
and  honor  of  Eagle  Scout. 

Greg  attends  Hazelwood  Central  High 
School,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the 
young  astronaut's  club  and  a  student 
council  representative.  While  in  the 
Cub  Scouts,  he  earned  the  ranks  of 
Bobcat,  Wolf,  Bear,  and  Webelo.  He 
earned  all  12  activity  pins  as  a  Webelo. 
Greg  also  achieved  Cub  Scouting's 
highest  award,  the  Arrow  of  Light,  He 
graduated  from  the  Cub  Scouts  on 
April  14.  1988. 

On  April  14,  1988.  Greg  joined  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  earned  the  ranks  of  Tender- 
foot, Second  Class,  First  Class,  Star, 
Life,  and  Eagle.  In  addition,  he  at- 
tained 8  skill  awards  and  22  merit 
badges.  Greg  is  a  veteran  camper  with 
over  130  nights  of  camping  experience. 
He  has  participated  in  leadership  train- 
ing classes  and  has  received  numerous 
positions  of  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
Mr.  Greg  A.  Papuga,  Jr.,  for  his  service 
and  commitment  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  hopes  for  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  future.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  GIZAW  TSEHAI 
AND  FAMILY 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  with  little  fanfare  that  we 
learned  Sunday  that  400  Ethiopian  po- 
litical prisoners  finally  won  their  free- 
dom. Dateline:  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia, 
February  27 — then  four  small  para- 
graphs in  the  Washington  Post  citing 
the  official  Ethiopian  News  Agency  as 
saying  that  the  transitional  govern- 
ment released  the  prisoners  on  bail 
after  being  held  for  19  months  without 
trial.  The  rolls  included  the  names  of 
former  ministers  of  the  government  of 
Mengistu  Haile  Mariam. 

Not  much  to  jolt  most  of  us  as  we  pe- 
rused the  newspaper.  But,  this  was  long 
awaited  information  that  sent  up 
shouts  of  joy  in  Addis  Ababa,  Washing- 
ton, DC,  and  Minneapolis,  MN.  Among 
those  held  without  trial  was  Dr.  Gizaw 
Tsehai,  a  man  whose  only  goal  is  to  im- 
prove the  health  care  system  of  his  be- 
loved country,  Ehtiopia. 

Dr.  Tsehai.  an  internationally 
trained  thoracic  and  general  surgeon 
with  no  political  ties,  was  drafted  by 
the  Mengistus  government  to  serve  as 
the  Minister  of  Health.  In  May  1991,  Dr. 
Tsehai  was  detained  in  a  former  school 
in  Addis  Ababa  by  the  new  rebel  gov- 
ernment. For  many  long  months.  Dr. 
Tsehai  waited  for  some  action  on  his 
case  while  his  wife  Rebecca,  his  sons 
Joseph  and  David  and  daughter  Eliza- 
beth held  their  lives  together  and 
waited. 


The  family  owns  a  house  in  Min- 
neapolis, and  Joseph  has  been  living 
there  while  attending  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  David  interrupted  his  own 
studies  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
to  return  home  and  minister  to  his  fa- 
ther in  jail  bringing  him  food  and  com- 
fort every  day.  Rebecca  was  able  to 
bring  some  of  the  family's  personal 
property  to  Minnesota,  but  was  forced 
to  return  quickly  to  Addis  Ababa  a  few 
months  ago  to  stop  the  government 
from  confiscating  their  home.  Eliza- 
beth is  working  for  Catholic  Relief 
Services  in  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  President,  no  lengthy,  unwar- 
ranted detention  could  squash  Dr. 
Tsehai  s  dedication  to  his  fellow  Ethio- 
pians. He  will  use  his  hard-won  freedom 
to  continue  to  provide  needed  health 
care  in  his  homeland.  I  salute  Dr. 
Tsehai  and  his  family  for  their  pa- 
tience and  compassion.  And,  I  pray  for 
the  peace  in  Ethiopia  that  is  long  over- 
due.* 


RECOGNIZING  THE  HEROIC  SAC- 
RIFICE OF  SPECIAL  AGENTS  OF 
ATF  IN  WACO,  TX 

Mr.  M0"5fNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
12,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  recognize 
the  heroic  sacrifice  of  the  special 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  in  Waco,  TX,  sub- 
mitted earlier  today  by  Senators 
DeConcini,  Krueger,  and  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  12)  to 
recognize  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  the  special 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  in  Waco.  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  12)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

s.  Con.  Res.  12 

Whereas  Special  Agents  Steve  Willis,  Rob- 
ert J.  Williams,  Conway  LeBleu  and  Todd 
McKeehan,  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  were  killed  by  hostile 
gunfire  in  the  performance  of  a  heroic  effort 
to  disarm  a  hostile  cult  and  to  protect  the 
lives  of  innocent  persons,  including  children, 
living  in  its  compound; 

Whereas  these  men,  along  with  15  other 
special  agents  who  were  wounded  during  this 
confrontation,  were  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  elite  Spe- 


cial Response  Teams,  whose  members  are 
highly-trained  and  experienced  in  the  execu- 
tion of  high-risk  operations; 

Whereas  such  Special  Response  Teams 
have  been  deployed  over  230  times  in  the  past 
year  with  no  injury  to  any  agent,  including 
during  a  highly-publicized  siege  involving  a 
fugitive  white  supremacist  and  during  the 
Los  Angeles  civil  disturbances  in  1992; 

Whereas  182  special  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  have  been 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  since  Prohibition; 
and 

Whereas  the  men  and  women  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  mourn  the 
loss  of  their  brother  officers,  but  maintain 
discipline  and  a  commitment  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives  on  a  daily  basis:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  sacrifice 
and  dedication  of  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  is  a  comer- 
stone  of  our  system  of  justice  and  cause  for 
both  sorrow  and  pride. 

Mr.  MO"YT^IHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MEASURE  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  4,  Senate  Resolution  41,  a  resolu- 
tion authorizing  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, be  indefinitelv  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
93-618,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  100- 
418,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, appoints  the  following  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  as  congres- 
sional advisers  on  trade  policy  and  ne- 
gotiations, and  as  official  advisers  to 
the  U.S.  delegations  to  international 
conferences,  meetings,  and  negotiation 
sessions  relating  to  trade  agreements: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MOYNIHAN]; 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Bau- 
cus]: 
The    Senator   from    Oklahoma    [Mr. 

BOREN]: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood):  and 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

And  as  alternate  official  advisers: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mnx;H- 
ELL]: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor): 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  RiE- 
GLE]; 
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The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller]; 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Daschle]; 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux]; 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad]; 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth]: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 

FORTH]: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee]; 
The    Senator    from    Minnesota    [Mr. 

DURENBERGERl; 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley]; 

The  Senator  from  UUh  [Mr.  Hatch]; 
and 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop]. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-380,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
DoRGAN]  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  vice 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb]. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  adjourned  until  8:45  a.m., 
Wednesday,  March  3;  and  that,  when 
the  Senate  reconvenes  on  Wednesday, 
March  3,  the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
deemed  to  have  been  approved  to  date; 
the  call  of  the  calendar  be  waived,  and 
no  motions  or  resolutions  come  over 
under  the  rule;  that  the  morning  hour 
be  deemed  to  have  expired;  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day;  that  following  the 
Chair's  announcement,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod of  time  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  9:30  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes  each,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  recognized  for  the 
time  limits  specified:  Senator  Graham 
for  up  to  15  minutes;  Senators 
Daschle,  Gorton,  and  Kerrey  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  8:45  A.M. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  adjourned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order  until  8:45 
a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  3,  1993. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5:54  p.m.,  adjourned  until  Wednes- 
day, March  3,  1993,  at  8:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  February 
26,  1993,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  5,  1993: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

PETER  TARNOFF,  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE  UNDER  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS.  VICE  AR- 
NOLD LEE  KANTER,  RESICNS3) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

JANET  RENO.  OF  FLORIDA,  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  2,  1993: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

LAWRENCE  H  SUMMERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA. TO  BE  AN  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 
VICE  DAVID  CAMPBELL  MULFORD.  RESIGNED. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— TMcsday,  March  2,  1993 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

As  You,  O  God,  have  created  that 
first  garden  of  the  world  where  life  was 
full  and  the  human  spirit  was  free,  and 
all  Your  creation  had  the  potential  of 
greatness  so  we  have  used  our  freedom 
for  good,  we  have  also  used  it  to  cause 
divisions  and  pain.  Forgive  us,  gracious 
God,  for  all  we  have  done  with  words  of 
hurt  or  by  withholding  our  bounty 
from  the  least  among  us.  Forgive  us, 
correct  us,  and  sustain  us  by  Your 
Spirit  so  we  will  be  the  people  You 
would  have  us  be  and  do  those  good 
things  that  honor  You  and  serve  people 
everywhere.  In  Your  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  respectfully  de- 
mand a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speak- 
er's approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  demands  a 
vote  on  the  Speaker's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  Chair  announces  that  the  vote  on 
this  matter  will  be  postponed  until  the 
end  of  the  day  or  until  later  in  the  day. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  considered 
withdrawn. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Stearns]  if  he  would  kindly  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  membership  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  STEARNS  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

House  of  Represent atpves, 
Washington.  DC.  February  22. 1993. 
Speaker  Thomas  Foley, 
U.S.  Capitol. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Because  of  the  heavy 
load  of  work  this  session  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  the  likelihood  that 
there  will  be  even  more  conflicts  this  year 
between  meetings  of  the  various  subcommit- 
tees of  Ways  and  Means  and  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  feel  it  is 
necessary  that  I  withdraw  from  service  on 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  do  so  even  though  I  have  enjoyed  my 
work  on  that  Committee.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  other  Members  of  the 
Caucus  who  would  be  willing  to  accept  an  ap- 
pointment in  my  place. 

Therefore,  please  accept  my  resignation 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Respectfully, 

Sander  Levin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Washington,  DC,  February  22.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  House 
Rule  51,  clause  7,  I  have  appointed  the  Hon- 
orable Martin  Frost  as  chairman  of.  and  the 
Honorable  William  L.  Clay  to  serve  on,  the 
review  panel  established  by  that  Rule  for  the 
103d  Congress. 
With  my  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Charlie  Rose, 

Cfiairman. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT 

(Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  my  first  oc- 
casion to  address  this  body  is  to  stand 


to  express  support  for  the  Congres- 
sional Accountability  Act,  H.R.  349, 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Shays],  cosponsored  by 
myself  and  over  100  other  Members  of 
this  body. 

This  is  the  act  which  would  make  the 
laws  which  the  Congress  adopts  apply 
to  the  Members  of  Congress.  I  feel  pas- 
sionately that  this  is  an  important 
change  to  the  laws  of  this  land. 

I  have  a  daughter  who  is  hearing-im- 
paired, and  last  summer  we  shared  the 
elation  at  the  coming  into  effect  of  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  My 
daughter,  Debbie,  said  to  me,  "Does 
this  law  apply  to  Congress?"  I  said.  "I 
do  not  know.  Let  me  find  out." 

I  came  back  to  her,  and  I  said,  "Well, 
the  rules  apply,  but  if  a  rule  is  violated 
by  a  Member,  your  recourse  is  to  go  be- 
fore a  panel  of  other  Members  of  the 
House.  "  My  daughter,  who  is  not  reluc- 
tant to  speak  her  mind,  said,  "That 
does  not  seem  fair.  Why  can  I  not  go  to 
court  like  any  other  citizen  just  be- 
cause a  Member  of  the  House  was  the 
person  who  was  faced  with  a  viola- 
tion?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  simple  propo- 
sition. The  citizens  of  this  land  want  us 
to  live  like  them,  not  like  a  special 
class. 

I  urge  that  this  House  act  quickly  on 
H.R.  349. 


A  FLAWED  PLAN 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, two  of  President  Clinton's  economic 
supporters,  Mr.  Allen  Sinai,  the  chief 
economist  for  the  Boston  Co.,  and  Law- 
rence Chimerine.  senior  economic 
counselor  with  DRI/McGraw-Hill.  Inc., 
have  said  that  President  Clinton's 
promises  to  cut  spending  and  reduce 
the  deficit  are  going  to  fall  about  $75 
billion  short  of  the  estimate. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  both  said 
that  it  is  probably  going  to  produce, 
and  get  this,  job  loss  over  the  next  few 
years.  The  President  has  said  he  want- 
ed to  stimulate  economic  growth  by 
raising  the  taxes  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  people  by  the  largest  amount 
in  American  history,  $325  billion,  plus 
about  $70  billion  in  hidden  taxes  in  his 
plan. 

Even  his  economic  supporters  are 
now  saying  it  is  a  flawed  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  gotten  the  message,  and  they 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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do  not  like  it.  Last  week,  my  col- 
leaerue.  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson],  held  up  a  sign  from  one  of 
his  constituents  that  said,  "It's  spend- 
ing, stupid";  this  week  I  gave  a  speech 
to  my  constituents  in  one  of  my  town 
meetings,  in  one  of  my  Lincoln  Day 
dinners  in  Johnson  County,  IN,  and 
this  is  what  they  gave  me:  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  gotten  the  message, 
and  the  message  is  they  do  not  want 
more  taxes,  or  the  message  is  that  they 
are  sending  you  is  that  they  do  not 
want  more  taxes,  they  want  spending 
cuts. 

To  my  colleagues,  on  the  Democrat 
side,  please,  read  this. 


THE  PEOPLES  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
CLINTON  ECONOMIC  PLAN 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
more  the  American  people  hear  about 
President  Clinton's  economic  package 
the  more  they  support  it. 

Last  week,  a  group  of  business  lead- 
ers endorsed  the  President's  blueprint 
for  renewal. 

Local  officials  and  Governors  from 
both  parties  have  signaled  their  sup- 
port. 

A  national  poll  published  today  indi- 
cates overwhelming  support  for  the 
President's  package.  Three  out  of  five 
Americans  back  the  Clinton  plan. 

Even  more  Americans  say  it  is  time 
to  make  the  tough  choices  to  ensure 
our  children's  future. 

The  majority  of  Americans  think  the 
President's  plan  is  fair  to  everyone. 

We  are  the  leaders  of  this  country. 
The  people  who  elected  us  to  lead,  sent 
us  here  to  do  what  is  best  for  our  Na- 
tion. 

Sometimes  doing  what  is  best  for  the 
country  involves  difficult  decisions  and 
choices.  But  that  is  what  we  were 
elected  to  do. 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  translate 
the  people's  support  into  public  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  do 
just  that. 
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PRESIDENT  CLINTON,  WHERE  IS 
YOUR  BUDGET? 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
talk  about  President  Clinton's  budget. 
Where  is  it?  We  need  to  see  the  details 
of  his  budget.  But  he  has  not  provided 
those.  He  has  not  submitted  a  budget 
here  to  Congress.  The  law  requires  that 
the  President  submit  his  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  by  February  1.  Well,  it 
is  more  than  a  month  late  now;  no 
budget  in  sight. 


When  is  he  going  to  submit  the 
budget? 

The  American  people  want  action  on 
the  economy  now.  But  we  really  cannot 
begin  until  the  budget  arrives. 

Members  of  the  Clinton  Cabinet  are 
crisscrossing  the  country,  working  to 
sell  the  public  on  the  plan.  President 
Clinton  could  perform  a  great  service 
for  this  country  by  stopping  the  sales 
pitch,  devoting  the  time  in  his  admin- 
istration to  producing  a  budget. 

How  can  we  really  make  progress 
here  in  Congress  if  he  does  not  submit 
a  specific  budget?  Mr.  Speaker,  when  is 
he  going  to  submit  the  budget? 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SLAIN  ATF 
AGENTS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  convinced  there  are  still  mod- 
em day  heroes  in  America.  Yesterday, 
I  met  seven  of  them  in  Hillcrest  Hos- 
pital in  Waco,  TX. 

All  seven  were  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  agents  who  had  been  wounded 
by  Branch  Davidians,  at  their  Mt.  Car- 
mel  compound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  ATF  agent's 
wounds  were  painful,  but  their  spirits 
were  strong.  They  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  Americans  who  are  deeply 
grateful  for  their  service  to  our  Nation. 

My  heart-felt  sympathy  and  prayers 
go  out  to  the  families  of  the  four  ATF 
agents  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  line 
of  duty.  To  Steven  David  Willis,  Robert 
Williams,  Todd  W.  McKeehan,  and 
Conway  LeBleau,  we  can  never  ade- 
quately repay  our  Nation's  debt  of 
gratitude. 

The  real  heroes  go  beyond  those 
wounded  or  killed.  Every  day,  ATF  and 
law  enforcement  agents  all  across 
America  quietly  but  courageously  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  for  us. 

In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  tragedy 
in  Texas,  I  hope  that  law  enforcement 
agents  everywhere  will  feel  a  renewed 
appreciation  for  their  selfless  service. 


HEADLINES  CAN  AND  OFTEN  DO 
MISLEAD  AND  DISTORT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
headlines  can  and  often  do  mislead,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  public  opinion 
polls.  Today's  headline  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  read,  "Clinton  Plan  Enjoys 
Broad  Public  Support."  Based  on  the 
figures,  the  headline  could  have  been 
and  should  have  been,  "Clinton  Weaker 
than  Reagan  ";  Clinton  had  a  60-percent 
approval  rate  versus  a  68-percent  ap- 
proval and  66  approval  for  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush  at  the  same  point  in 
their  Presidencies. 


Or  the  headline  could  have  read, 
"Clinton  Disapproval  Twice  Reagan's 
and  2Vb  times  Bush's  at  this  Point."  It 
was  33  percent  to  16  percent  and  14  per- 
cent, respectively. 

By  53  percent  to  31  percent,  Ameri- 
cans believe  the  Clinton  plan  will  hurt 
their  own  situation.  Or  the  headline 
could  have  read,  "Majority  of  Ameri- 
cans Believe  Clinton  Plan  Went  To  Far 
in  Raising  Taxes  on  Average  Ameri- 
cans, 57  Percent.  " 

Or,  "By  8  to  1,  Americans  Believe 
Clinton  not  Cutting  Spending  Enough, 
75  Percent  to  9  Percent." 

Or,  "Three-fifths  of  All  Americans 
Want  Deeper  Spending  Cuts,"  60  i)er- 
cent  wanted  more  and  8  percent  wanted 
less. 

Or  the  headline  could  have  read, 
"Clinton  Fails  to  Reestablish  Trust  in 
Government."  The  polls  showed  only  21 
percent  trust  Government  today,  the 
lowest  level  reached  in  the  36  years  the 
question  has  been  asked. 

Finally,  the  desire  for  smaller  Gov- 
ernment is  stronger  than  it  was  in  1984, 
the  year  of  Reagan's  landslide.  That 
year,  49  percent  wanted  a  smaller  Fed- 
eral Government,  while  43  percent 
wanted  it  bigger.  Today  the  number  is 
67  percent  smaller,  to  30  percent  larger. 
So  the  country  has  shifted  18  points 
more  toward  a  smaller  Government 
and  13  points  away  from  a  bigger  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  amazing  how  a  headline  can  dis- 
tort. All  this  data  is  from  the  same 
poll. 


LITTLE  PAIN  NOW;  MUCH  GAIN 
LATER 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  in 
fact  the  public  opinion  is  very  clear: 
The  President's  plan  receives  wide- 
spread support  among  the  American 
public.  Where  it  does  not  receive  sup- 
port is  In  the  halls  of  special  interests: 
where  it  does  not  receive  support  is  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  That 
is,  the  Republicans  who  talk  about 
smaller  Government  but  in  12  years 
were  unable  to  deliver  that  smaller 
Government:  the  Republicans,  who 
talk  about  more  budget  cuts  but  in  the 
last  12  years  were  unable  to  deliver 
those  budget  cuts;  the  Republicans 
talk  about  how  they  wanted  a  balanced 
budget  but  in  12  years  the  Republican 
President  sent  no  balanced  budget  to 
this  Congress  or  ever  used  his  veto  to 
enforce  one. 

The  fact  is,  right,  the  American  peo- 
ple recognize  that  this  budget  that  the 
President  has  put  forth  and  the  eco- 
nomic plan  will  hurt  them  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  they  are  also  saying  they  are 
prepared  to  absorb  that  pain  at  this 
moment  so  that  we  can  have  a  stronger 


country  in  the  future,  so  that  their 
children  can  afford  an  education,  so 
they  can  afford  a  house. 

The  fact  is,  more  money  will  be  put 
into  the  public's  pocket  as  a  result  of 
the  drop  in  the  interest  rates  since  the 
introduction  of  this  plan  than  anything 
a  Republican  President  or  the  Congress 
have  offered  in  the  last  12  years. 


H.R.  349,  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT 

(Mr.  SHAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time, 
in  fact  it  is  past  time,  for  Congress  to 
live  under  the  same  laws  it  requires  for 
the  executive  branch  and  the  private 
sector. 

Currently,  Congress  is  wholly  or  par- 
tially exempt  from  several  major 
pieces  of  legislation  including:  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act,  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  the  Americans  With 
Disabilities  Act.  and  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act. 

I,  along  with  Congressman  Dick 
SwETT  of  New  Hampshire,  Jay  Dickey 
of  Arkansas,  David  Mann  of  Ohio,  Ros- 
COE  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  and  Paul 
McHale  of  Pennsylvania,  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  349,  the  Congressional  Ac- 
countability Act. 

This  bipartisan  effort,  which  already 
has  127  cosponsors,  would  bring  Con- 
gress under  the  same  laws  for  which  it 
is  currently  exempt. 

It  maintains  the  integrity  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine  by  establishing 
a  mechanism  for  internal  regulation 
and  enforcement  of  these  laws,  while 
providing  employees  with  the  right  to 
appeal  an  adverse  decision  to  the  ap- 
propriate district  court. 

It  is  easy  to  be  a  demagog  on  this 
issue,  but  that  is  not  the  point  of  this 
effort.  We  firmly  believe  Congress  will 
want  better  laws  when  it  is  required  to 
live  by  the  same  laws  it  places  on  oth- 
ers. 

By  exempting  ourselves  from  laws, 
we  are  depriving  ourselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  experience  firsthand  the 
effects  of  the  legislation  we  adopt.  And, 
in  turn  we  are  removing  ourselves  one 
step  further  from  individual  Americans 
insulating  this  institution  from  the 
needs  and  frustrations  of  the  people  it 
serves. 

I  urge  Members  of  this  House  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  349,  the  Congressional  Ac- 
countability Act  and  work  for  its  pas- 
sage into  law. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  PRESCRIP- 
TION FOR  RESTORING  HEALTH 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  it  is  galling  and  bitter  and 
painful,  the  Clinton  prescription  for  re- 
storing health  to  the  American  econ- 
omy, in  the  opinion  of  American  busi- 
ness and  labor,  appears  to  be  the  cor- 
rect medication  administered  in  the 
correct  amount  at  the  correct  time. 

Everyone  knows  that  lowering  the 
deficit  will  have  the  salutory  effect  of 
reducing  interest  rates,  lowering  bond 
fees  and  charges,  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  jobs  and  spurring  business 
activities  throughout  the  economy.  We 
are  already  seeing  the  payoff:  30-year 
bond  yields  down  below  7  percent,  to 
6.84  percent;  30-year  fixed-rate  mort- 
gage interest  rates  at  about  7  i)ercent. 

It  has  been  calculated  by  Harvard 
Professor  Benjamin  Friedman,  who 
also  is  a  Louisville  native,  that  a  one- 
half  of  1-percent  drop  in  long-term 
bond  rates  would  yield  a  1-percent  in- 
crease in  the  gross  domestic  product, 
about  $60  billion. 

The  long  and  short  of  this  is  that 
while  the  jury  is  still  out  on  the  Clin- 
ton plan,  at  least  one  juror  has  already 
given  a  verdict  of  favorable,  and  that  is 
the  American  business  community. 


CUT  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET,  NOT 
THE  FAMILY  BUDGET 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  people  of  the  Third  District  of 
Georgia  are  choking  on  the  President's 
complex  economic  plan.  They  are  tast- 
ing the  same  old  fat  that  has  been 
rammed  down  their  throats  before — 
only  this  time  they  will  not  swallow  it. 

President  Clinton  says  the  polls  show 
the  people  are  behind  him.  Well  Mr. 
President,  the  letters  and  phone  calls  I 
am  receiving  are  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  President,  I  challenge  you  to 
spend  a  half  day  in  my  office,  read  my 
mail,  answer  my  phone,  and  hear  and 
see  the  real  truth.  In  exchange,  I  will 
spend  a  half  day  in  your  office,  I  will 
read  your  mail  and  answer  your  phone. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  in  the 
Third  District  of  Georgia  have  a  mes- 
sage for  you  that  is  very  clear:  Let's 
cut  the  Federal  budget,  not  the  home 
budget.  Economies  grow  when  the  peo- 
ple save,  spend,  and  invest  their  money 
without  Government  intervention. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  Chair  re- 
minds Members  in  debate  to  address 
the  Chair  only. 


WHO  ARE  THEY  WAITING  FOR? 

(Mr.  MENENDEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  rising  tide  of  support  for 
the  President's  economic  plan  from 
this  country's  business  leaders. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  colleagues 
my  own  list  of  specifics:  That  is,  a  spe- 
cific list  of  the  corporate  CEO's  who 
have  publicly  supported  President  Clin- 
ton's bold  agenda.  Perhaps  my  col- 
leagues who  have  risen  to  deride  the 
plan  will  recognize  a  few  of  the  compa- 
nies whose  CEO's  support  the  plan. 

If  company  names  like  Anheuser- 
Busch,  ARCO,  the  American  Stock  Eix- 
change.  and  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  ring  a 
bell,  then  you  may  be  starting  to  get 
the  idea. 

Last  week  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
report  to  this  House  the  strength  of 
support  for  the  President's  plan  which 
was  evident  in  my  district  in  New  Jer- 
sey. This  week  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  able  to  recite  that  impressive  list 
of  corporate  supporters. 

In  light  of  the  support  this  plan  has 
from  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
the  support  this  plan  has  gathered 
from  business  leaders,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder — if  those  opposed  to  this  plan 
cannot  offer  specifics  on  how  to  im- 
prove it,  perhaps  they  can  at  least  tell 
us  just  who  they  are  waiting  to  hear 
from  before  they  get  off  the  dime  and 
get  down  to  business. 


PEROT  GOT  IT  RIGHT 

(Mr.  KIM  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ross  Perot 
got  it  right. 

He  said  today,  on  "CBS  This  Morn- 
ing," Washington  is  still  growing  and 
gloating,  while  the  rest  of  America  is 
downsizing. 

What  President  Clinton  wants  in  his 
plan  is  more  Government  spending, 
higher  taxes,  and  the  appearance  of 
spending  cuts. 

What  Ross  Perot  and  Republicans 
want  is  real  spending  cuts. 

As  Perot  put  it,  "We  cannot  continue 
massive,  dreamlike  spending  programs 
until  we  get  this  deficit  under  con- 
trol." 

No  matter  how  he  tries  to  avoid  the 
scrutiny.  President  Clinton  must  come 
clean  on  his  economic  recovery  pack- 
age. With  the  economy  now  expanding, 
his  first  focus  should  be  on  deficit  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  President  Clinton 
to  resist  his  spending  urge,  to  delay  his 
investment  package,  and  to  con- 
centrate first  on  cutting  the  deficit 
with  spending  reductions. 
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GOP  DOUBLETALK  INSULTS  THE 
INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  guess,  if  we  live  long  enough,  we 
would  see  just  about  anything.  Last 
week  on  television,  I  saw  all  those  Re- 
publican's talking  heads  that  are  con- 
tinuing to  pick  at  the  President's  eco- 
nomic package.  This  time  they  com- 
plained that  the  President  is  redefining 
income  to  serve  political  goals.  They 
are  unhappy  with  the  support  the 
President  has  received  from  the  public, 
so  their  new  tactic  is  to  complain  that 
the  formula  used  to  determine  income 
inflates  the  number  of  rich  people. 

Well,  if  that  does  not  beat  all.  The 
formula  they  are  criticizing  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Reagan  administration. 

However,  as  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  weekend  I  visited  the  Steinmetz 
High  School  in  my  district  and  was  ab- 
solutely surprised  that  so  many  stu- 
dents were  concerned  about  their  fu- 
ture and  have  wholeheartedly  em- 
braced the  President's  economic  pack- 
age, because  they  see  it  as  an  assur- 
ance that  their  lives  will  be  at  least  as 
affluent  as  their  parents'  and.  espe- 
cially, that  their  opportunities  to  have 
a  college  education  will  be  more  great- 
ly enhanced.  These  young  people  are 
astute,  they  are  politically  aware,  and 
they  are  serious  about  the  impact  that 
our  work  here  in  this  Congress  will 
have  on  their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  we  can  end 
all  these  double  messages  that  we  are 
sending  to  the  young  people  and  that 
we  can  get  on  with  dealing  with  the 
real  issues  that  they  have  in  mind.  The 
GOP  talking  heads  and  doubletalk  are 
perpetrating  a  double  insult  on  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people  and 
on  their  children. 


SUPPORT  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT 

(Mr.  DICKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DICKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  349,  the 
Congressional  Accountability  Act.  Pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  critical  to  restore 
the  public's  confidence  in  this  body.  It 
is  hypocritical.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  laws  which  do  not  apply 
to  Congress.  Unfortunately  we  are  con- 
tinuing this  ill-advised  precedent.  Most 
recently  the  Congress  passed  the  Fam- 
ily and  Medical  Leave  Act  of  1993.  but 
exempted  itself  from  the  judicial  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Other  examples  can  be  mentioned:  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act  and 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  businessman  in 
Pine  Bluff.  AR.  I  have  almost  despaired 


in  the  past  because  I  have  tried  to  com- 
ply with  congressional  mandates, 
knowing  full  well  that  the  people  who 
passed  them  did  not  know  what  the  ef- 
fect was  on  businesses,  like  not  being 
able  to  give  employees  benefits,  stop- 
ping expansion,  and  preventing  making 
needed  repairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  experience 
firsthand  the  effects  of  the  laws  which 
we  pass.  If  Congress  is  subject  to  the 
laws  it  passes,  it  will  pass  better  laws. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  this  bipartisan  effort  to  secure  the 
passage  of  H.R.  349. 


THINK  OF  THE  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  MORAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
Ronald  Reagan  had  higher  poll  num- 
bers after  his  first  State  of  the  Union 
Message.  We  do  not  argue.  He  had  76 
percent. 

But  think  of  the  message.  He  told  the 
American  people:  "I'm  going  to  cut 
your  taxes.  I'm  going  to  give  you  more 
tax  breaks  than  in  your  wildest  dreams 
you  ever  could  have  imagined,  and  the 
only  people  who  are  going  to  pay  are 
poor  people." 

So,  "Wonderful,"  76  percent  of  the 
American  people  said,  "This  is  ter- 
rific." 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is  that  12 
years  later,  after  12  years  of  being 
flimflammed.  the  American  people  are 
looking  for  leadership,  they  are  look- 
ing for  courage,  and  that  is  what  they 
got  in  President  Clinton's  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  and  that  is  why  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  are  say- 
ing. "Yes,  I  do  support  this  plan  be- 
cause I  support  my  country,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  we  finally  have 
Presidential  leadership  with  the  cour- 
age to  tell  us  the  truth." 


SUBLIMINAL  MAN  EXPLAINS  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  PLAN 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
take  this  well  and  describe  how  Sub- 
liminal Man,  that  character  on  Satur- 
day Night  Live,  would  have  responded 
to  some  of  the  rhetoric  we  have  heard 
from  President  Clinton,  things  like: 

He  would  say.  "Contribution  (tax)  ": 

"Investment  (spend)";  things  like 
that. 

Well,  as  my  colleagues  know,  the 
President  has  been  attempting  to  build 
this  grassroots  base  of  support  over  the 
past  several  weeks  for  his  programs.  A 
number  of  friends  of  mine  have  even 
gotten  calls  from  the  Democratic  Na- 


tional Committee  encouraging  them  to 
call  other  offices  with  words  of  sup- 
port. Well,  not  surprisingly,  the  DNC 
was  able  to  get  through  to  the  studios 
of  Saturday  Night  Live,  but  they  en- 
listed the  wrong  person  by  getting  Sub- 
liminal Man  to  call  my  office.  The  mes- 
sage that  I  got  that  came  in  yesterday 
said  to  me: 

I  urge  you  to  enact  the  President's  plan  to 
stimulate  the  econoniy  (more  spending)  and 
reduce  the  deficit  (middle-class  taxes).  It's 
time  to  break  the  backs  of  special  interests 
(American  taxpayers)  and  require  the  rich 
(anyone  with  a  job)  to  pay  their  fair  share.  I 
support  the  proposed  tax  on  Btu's  (beyond 
taxpayers'  understanding)  because  it  will 
conserve  energy  (long  gas  lines),  and  create 
jobs  (make  work).  We  need  a  new  direction 
(tax  and  spend),  and  the  best  way  all  of  us 
can  do  this  is  by  supporting  procedures  that 
prevent  partisan  debate  (closed  rules). 

The  Subliminal  Man.  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  not  have  made  it  more  clear  than 
if  his  statement  had  been  written  by 
David  Broder. 


D  1230 

WIDESPREAD  PRAISE  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  PLAN 

(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  not 
representing  the  subliminal  man  but 
the  grassroots  people. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  move 
throughout  my  district  over  the  last 
several  weeks,  and  to  my  surprise  and 
great  joy  the  people  of  America  have 
determined  that  it  is  time  for  us  to 
begin  to  move  forward,  and  they  are 
convinced  that  the  Clinton  economic 
plan  moves  us  in  the  right  direction. 

Clearly,  the  grassroots  people  of 
America  have  determined  that  this  is  a 
Government  in  which  they  can  share  in 
partnership,  as  opposed  to  being  viewed 
as  people  who  have  no  hope. 

The  man  from  Hope  has  brought  hope 
to  all  of  America,  and  I  think  it  is  time 
for  us  to  embrace  him.  simply  because 
his  ideas  are  better  than  any  we  have 
had  over  the  last  12  years  and  certainly 
helps  us  to  be  able  to  move  in  the  fu- 
ture in  a  way  that  brings  America  back 
to  the  place,  to  the  standard,  and  to 
the  substance  of  our  being  that  histori- 
cally has  been  ours. 

The  national  service  plan,  for  in- 
stance, is  one  of  the  greatest  introduc- 
tions of  a  program  that  America  has 
seen  over  the  last  20  years.  It  allows 
our  young  people  not  only  to  get  a 
good  education  but  then  to  use  it  to 
help  make  America  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. I  think  this  is  the  man  to  lead  us 
with  this  plan. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  my  highest  respects  to  the  New 
York  City  Fire  Department.  I  spent 
yesterday  in  downtown  Manhattan  at 
the  World  Trade  Center  with  Commis- 
sioner Carlos  Rivera.  Frank  McGarry. 
the  New  York  State  Fire  Commis- 
sioner, and  all  of  my  friends  at  the  New 
York  City  Fire  Department.  Their  han- 
dling of  the  situation  on  Friday  was 
absolutely  phenomenal.  But  it  also 
highlighted  some  of  the  problems  that 
we  need  to  deal  with  in  this  country  re- 
lating to  the  potential  of  other  high- 
rise  disasters. 

This  in  fact  was  the  largest  bombing 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  But 
there  are  other  problems  that  we  have 
to  look  at  beyond  this  particular  inci- 
dent: The  communications  problem 
that  existed  in  evacuating  the  people; 
the  lack  of  proper  smoke  control  in 
those  stair  towers;  the  fact  that  gov- 
ernment buildings  are  exempt  from 
most  of  our  life  safety  requirements; 
and  the  media's  actions  during  the 
height  of  this  disaster  in  actually  tell- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  to  do  the  wrong  thing. 

This  whole  incident  reinforces  the 
need  for  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  a  comprehensive  look  at 
disaster  preparedness  and  response.  I 
repeat  my  call  for  President  Clinton  to 
establish  a  Presidential  task  force  to 
look  at  this  issue  once  and  for  all  and 
to  make  recommendations  as  to  how 
we  can  better  respond  to  each  and 
every  disaster  in  this  country. 

I  will  be  doing  a  special  order  today 
to  outline  in  detail  this  incident  and 
what  we  need  to  do  to  come  together 
with  the  Clinton  administration  to 
make  sure  we  deal  with  disasters  in  a 
way  that  protects  the  lives  and  the 
property  of  the  American  people. 


PLANNING  A  RESPONSE  FOR 
FUTURE  DISASTERS 
(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


CLINTON  ECONOMIC  PLAN 
RECEIVES  BROAD  SUPPORT 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  across 
America  people  are  talking  about  the 
Clinton  economic  package,  and  there  is 
good  news  in  that  discussion  for  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  There  is  great  diversity 
in  the  support  that  has  sprung  from  the 
debate. 

Leaders  of  business,  labor,  and  the 
environment  have  expressed  strong 
support  for  the  President's  plan.  In  ad- 
dition, a  bipartisan  collection  of  Gov- 
ernors, mayors.  State  legislators,  and 
county  officials  have  voiced  their  sup- 
port. Republican  Governor  Edgar  of  Il- 
linois applauded  the  infrastructure  ini- 
tiative to  stimulate  the  economic  re- 
covery. William  Althaus.  the  Repub- 
lican mayor  who  is  the  president  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  has  told  the 
m-oaa   o— »7  Voi.  i;»  (Pi.  3) ;» 


staff  of  the  conference  to  go  all  out  in 
support  of  the  program.  Experts  in  fis- 
cal policy  support  the  plan  because  it 
changes  12  years  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's sending  mandates  and  not 
money  to  our  local  governments. 

But  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the 
positive  response  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  should  be  encouraging  to  the 
President.  In  large  majorities  they  sup- 
port his  plan  because  they  believe  he 
has  begun  to  break  the  gridlock,  and 
that  he  has  found  the  proper  balance  in 
the  budget  plan.  The  American  people 
have  placed  a  high  level  of  trust  in  the 
President.  They  recognize  the  merit  of 
his  economic  plan.  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  do  so  as  well. 


submit  legislation  to  give  President 
Clinton  the  same  opportunity,  without 
any  of  the  conditions  some  Members  of 
Congress  would  impose. 


EXTENSION  OF  FAST  TRACK 
NEGOTIATING  AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  day  that  the  President's 
trade  negotiating  authority  effectively 
expires.  Any  agreement  would  have  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress  today  in 
order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  fast 
track  consideration  before  the  Presi- 
dent's negotiating  authority  expires  in 
the  end  of  May.  Regrettably,  the  108 
members  of  GATT  [General  Agreement 
on  Trade  and  Tariffs],  have  not  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  Uruguay  round 
of  talks,  so  vital  to  a  healthy  world 
economy. 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  failure  to  conclude  the  Uruguay 
round  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  world 
trading  system  and  future  United 
States  economic  growth  and  security. 

In  addition,  without  extended  trade 
negotiating  authority,  the  President 
would  not  be  able  to  pursue  other  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  trade  agreements 
with  countries  wishing  to  accede  to  the 
recently  completed  North-American 
Free-Trade  Agreement. 

To  restore  the  President's  ability  to 
pursue  free  trade  negotiations.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
current  law  giving  the  President  nego- 
tiating authority  and  congressional 
fast  tract  consideration  of  trade  agree- 
ments. 

For  the  Uruguay  round,  this  legisla- 
tion would  provide  an  additional  6 
months,  or  until  December  1.  1993. 
President  Clinton  has  said  he  is  com- 
mitted to  a  prompt  and  successful  con- 
clusion to  the  Uruguay  round,  and  our 
timetable  should  be  short  and  specific 
in  order  to  force  a  successful  conclu- 
sion to  the  negotiations. 

For  other  free  trade  agreements,  or 
accessions  to  the  NAFTA.  President 
Clinton  would  have  an  additional  3 
years. 

Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  had  the 
ability  to  negotiate  and  foster  free 
trade  for  the  last  12  years.  Today.  I 


NO  MORE  ICE  CREAM  SUNDAE 
DIET 

(Mr.  GEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1980's  were,  as  Mark  Shields  indicated, 
the  ice  cream  sundae  diet.  We  had  eco- 
nomic policies  from  the  administration 
that  said  you  could  eat  ice  cream  sun- 
daes all  day  long  and  you  would  not 
gain  weight.  We  know  where  we  are 
today.  We  have  become  a  debtor  Nation 
rather  than  a  creditor  Nation.  We  have 
had  some  of  the  toughest  economic 
times  this  country  has  had  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

But  what  is  heartening  to  me  is  that 
the  American  people  listened  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  in  his  substantive  State  of 
the  Union  Address  and  subsequent  ad- 
dresses which  did  not  give  us  an  ice 
cream  sundae  solution  for  some  very 
tough  problems.  At  least  in  my  dis- 
trict, from  workers  to  small  business 
men  and  women,  there  is  broad  support 
for  his  economic  plan. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  if  democ- 
racy is  to  work,  we  cannot  make  it 
work  by  excluding  the  people:  We  must 
inform  them.  President  Clinton  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  and  his  sub- 
sequent addresses  has  talked  about  the 
substantive  policies,  not  all  of  which 
are  painless  but  all  of  which  address 
the  basic  and  fundamental  economic  is- 
sues that  will  help  revive  our  economy 
and  invest  in  our  children  and  our  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to 
see  that  young  people  and  old  people, 
workers  and  management,  all  support 
this  program. 


THE  BOMBING  AT  THE  WORLD 
TRADE  CENTER 

(Ms.  MOLINARI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. February  26.  the  world  became  a 
small  place  for  the  employees  at  the 
World  Trade  Center.  In  a  split  second  a 
terrorist  bomb  went  off.  In  a  split  sec- 
ond five  people  died  including  Steven 
Knapp  who  lived  in  my  district.  In  a 
split  second  hundreds  of  New  Yorkers 
received  serious  injury  to  their  lungs. 
In  a  split  second,  we  all  realized  our 
vulnerability. 

In  the  moments  that  followed,  how- 
ever, we  also  realized  that  we  live 
among  heroes.  They  are  the  New  York 
State  Police.  Fire  Department,  and 
Emergency  Service.  For  hours  we 
watched  in  horror  and  awe  as  these 
men  and  women  battled  the  smoke  put- 
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ting  aside  their  own  misgivings  to 
bring  hundreds  to  safety. 

To  these  brave  individuals,  we  owe 
you  so  much.  To  the  Knapp  family  we 
offer  our  sympathies  and  the  promise 
to  find  the  killer  or  killers. 

We  in  Congress  and  members  of  the 
Elxecutive  branch  should  make  it  our 
number  one  priority  to  hunt  down 
these  killers  and  prosecute  them  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  current  law  which 
clearly  states: 

Whoever  maliciously  damages  or  destroys, 
or  attempts  to  damage  or  destroy,  by  means 
of  an  explosive,  any  building,  vehicle,  or 
other  real  or  personal  property  *  *  *  and  if 
personal  injury  results  shall  be  imprisoned 
*  *  *  and  if  death  results  shall  also  be  sub- 
ject to  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years, 
or  to  the  death  penalty  or  to  life  imprison- 
ment as  provided  *  *  •  (18  USCA  844  U)). 

For  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  this  treacherous  act  we  as  legisla- 
tors can  do  no  less  than  find  these 
ruthless  criminals  who  have  no  consid- 
eration for  the  lives  they  took  and 
make  sure  that  they  are  punished. 


These  figures  represent  not  only  di- 
rect losses  to  foreign  subsidized  steel 
imports — and  in  a  number  of  years  for- 
eign steel  was  being  dumped.  The  fig- 
ures also  are  representative  of  the 
downstream  loss  of  U.S.  market  share 
by  domestic  producers  of  automobiles 
and  machine  tools,  commercial  tools 
and  fasteners,  representing  all  manu- 
facturing that  uses  steel. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  down- 
stream threat  to  millions  of  retirees 
from  the  job  losses  in  U.S.  companies. 
Twenty-two  thousand  workers  at  Beth- 
lehem Steel  now  carry  the  retirement 
fortunes  of  70,000  retirees.  If  big  steel 
has  been  impacted  by  the  shutdown  of 
many  hundreds  of  small  manufacturing 
companies,  thousands  of  retirees  will 
be  impacted  if  we  lose  one  more  steel 
producer. 

We  must  stand  behind  our  domestic 
industries — enforcing  fair  trade  across 
the  board. 


INCIDENT  AT  WACO.  TX.  POINTS 
UP  NEED  FOR  GUN  LAW 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
ligrious  cult  headed  by  a  man  who 
claims  to  be  the  second  coming  killed 
four  Federal  agents  at  Waco.  TX.  What 
is  bothering  me.  though,  is  that  BTF 
personnel  have  said  that  they  were  not 
outmanned.  outmaneuvered.  or  out- 
smarted; they  were  outgunned.  These 
bums  had  more  firepower. 

This  is  ridiculous.  It  is  easier  to  get 
a  gun  in  America  than  it  is  to  vote.  In 
fact.  I  would  bet  you  your  1040  that 
more  of  these  fanatics  are  registered  to 
own  guns  than  they  are  to  vote. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress 
passed  a  reasonable  gun  law  before 
grrandma  starts  packing  an  Uzi.  Con- 
gress has  had  enough  of  this.  Congress 
has  passed  it  by  as  a  sin  of  omission.  It 
is  a  sin  of  omission  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  we  should  all  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves. 


D  1240 

ENFORCE  FAIR  TRADE  ACROSS 
THE  BOARD 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
congressional  steel  caucus  held  a  hear- 
ing this  morning  on  the  conditions  fac- 
ing the  U.S.  industry.  Testimony  on 
the  devastating  effect  of  over  a  decade 
of  free  trade  on  the  heavy  industrial 
base  was  sobering— U.S.  Steel  had 
500.000  employees  in  1980—180.000  in 
1993. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  ON  THE 
STIMULUS  PACKAGE 

(Ms.  DeLAURO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
our  colleagues  have  said  that  America 
doesn't  need  an  economic  stimulus 
package.  They  oppose  the  President's 
plan  to  create  jobs.  They  tell  us  it  is 
unnecessary.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
need  not  look  far  to  answer  these  false- 
hoods. 

We  need  look  only  as  far  as  the  pages 
of  todays  New  York  Times,  which  re- 
ported that  unemployment  has  risen  by 
818,000  people  in  the  past  21  months  and 
that  nationally  today,  more  people 
than  ever.  1  in  10.  are  receiving  food 
stamps. 

We  can  look  to  downtown  New 
Haven,  the  urban  center  of  my  district, 
where  yesterday  Macy's  announced  the 
closing  of  its  New  Haven  store,  laying 
off  more  than  200  workers.  This  in  a 
State  that  has  already  lost  200,000 
workers  over  the  past  3  years. 

Those  who  would  choose  to  ignore 
these  statistics,  to  ignore  the  hundreds 
losing  their  jobs,  are  choosing  a  path 
that  has  already  been  rejected  by  the 
American  people. 

The  American  people  know  the  econ- 
omy has  not  yet  turned  the  corner. 
They  want  a  plan  that  creates  jobs, 
that  infuses  our  economy,  that  pro- 
vides hope  for  the  future. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
that  plan.  For  the  818,000  newly  unem- 
ployed people  across  America,  for  the  1 
in  10  individuals  now  on  food  stamps. 
For  the  250  Macy's  employees  laid  off 
in  New  Haven,  Congress  must  act.  We 
must  support  the  President's  plan.  We 
cannot  afford  not  to. 


TAX  INCREASE  WILL  STALL 
RECOVERY 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  CBS- 
New  York  Times  poll  a  few  days  ago 
found  that  84  percent  of  the  American 
people  said  they  were  unwilling  to  pay 
even  S500  more  per  year  in  higher 
taxes.  Yet  by  the  most  conservative  es- 
timate, the  President's  tax  increase 
will  come  to  over  $1,000  per  person. 
Most  people  will  not  see  their  taxes  go 
up  that  much,  but  everyone  will  see 
prices  go  up  on  everything.  The  cor- 
porations will  pass  their  increased 
taxes  on  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 
The  rich  will  buy  tax-free  bonds  or  find 
other  loopholes  to  shelter  their  in- 
comes. 

Taxes,  in  the  end,  always  come  back 
to  the  middle  and  lower  middle-income 
people.  They  always  have  and  always 
will,  and  they  will  this  time,  too. 

These  taxes  will  not  just  hit  those 
making  over  $30,000  per  year;  they  will 
hit  everyone  who  buys  anything.  These 
proposed  taxes  add  up  to  the  largest 
tax  increase  in  history,  and  they  will 
really  hurt  the  poor  and  working  peo- 
ple if  they  are  not  stopped. 

We  need  to  cut  spending  first.  Our 
Federal  Government  should  be  forced 
to  live  within  its  means,  just  as  our 
families  have  to.  If  these  tax  increases 
are  passed,  it  will  slow  or  stall  our  re- 
covery, or,  even  worse,  throw  us  into 
another  recession. 


WHEN  PEOPLE  LEAD,  LEADERS 
WILL  FOLLOW 

(Mr.  KLINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy  to 
be  a  flamethrower;  it  is  harder  to  stand 
up  and  back  a  plan  when  hard  times 
fall  upon  us.  But  a  lot  of  Americans  are 
coming  forward  to  back  the  President's 
plan,  because  it  is  bold  and  it  is  brave. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  people 
who  have  contacted  my  office  in  sup- 
port of  President  Clinton's  economic 
plan,  and  why  they  support  it. 

Educators  support  the  Clinton  eco- 
nomic stimulus  plan,  because  it  targets 
critical  resources  to  the  education  and 
training  needs  of  our  Nation's  children, 
youth,  and  adults. 

Specifically,  the  Clinton  plan  will  in- 
vest in  chapter  1  programs  for  the  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  and  the  Head 
Start  Program  for  services  that  stu- 
dents need  to  succeed  in  school  and  to 
correct  the  current  shortfalls  in  the 
Pell  Grant  Student  Aid  Program. 

Environmentalists  have  contacted 
my  office  in  support  of  the  plan. 

The  environmental  community  sup- 
ports the  Clinton  economic  plan  be- 
cause it  eliminates  subsidies  that  are 


harmful  to  the  environment  and  will 
add  to  the  deficit. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  sup- 
ports the  Clinton  economic  plan  be- 
cause it  will  provide  jobs  for  America's 
cities,  revenue  increases  that  are  fair, 
and  budget  cuts  that  are  necessary. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties 
supports  the  Clinton  economic  stimu- 
lus package  because  it  will  improve  our 
Nation's  infrastructure  and  allow  coun- 
ties to  maintain  or  increase  the  levels 
of  services. 

Contractors  back  the  Clinton  plan 
because  it  will  bring  tens  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  construction  workers 
back  to  the  job-site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  when  the  people 
lead,  it  is  time  for  the  leaders  to  fol- 
low. 


GET  BUDGET  DETAILS  BEFORE 
PASSING  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  debate  over  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  about  the  Clinton  economic 
plan,  the  call  for  the  greatest  tax  in- 
crease in  America's  history.  But  we  are 
still  waiting  for  the  details  on  where 
are  the  cuts. 

Yes,  we  are  aware  of  some  of  those 
cuts,  but  the  fact  is,  we  have  not  seen 
a  list.  We  have  not  seen  the  details. 

Now  what  is  going  to  happen?  In  2 
weeks,  this  Congress  is  going  to  be 
asked  to  pass  a  budget  resolution  that 
is  just  a  shell,  some  overall  numbers 
with  no  details,  because  the  President's 
plan  is  not  due  here  until  April  5. 

What  you  may  not  be  aware  of  is 
when  we  pass  that  budget  resolution  in 
mid-March,  we  will  be  automatically 
raising  the  debt  ceiling  to  allow  this 
Government  to  borrow  more  and  more 
money,  again  without  any  plan  in  place 
to  restrain  continued  Federal  spending. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  cut  spending.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  get 
the  resolve  to  have  that  debate,  and  to 
have  the  budget  and  the  details  before 
we  pass  another  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  as  one  Member  of  this 
institution,  am  not  going  to  buy  into 
any  more  plans  that  promise  another 
pig  in  a  poke. 


FAIRNESS  FOR  HAITIANS 

(Mrs.  MEEK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  legis- 
lation I  introduced  last  week  to  assist 
Haitians  who  are  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Many  of  the  Haitians  currently  in 
the  United  States  are  fortunate  to  be 
alive.   After   the   military  coup,   they 


risked  their  lives  at  sea  primarily  to 
escape  political  persecution.  Many  of 
these  same  Haitians  are  now  in  various 
stages  of  immigration  processing.  Un- 
fortunately even  those  who  have  a  le- 
gitimate and  credible  fear  of  persecu- 
tion are  subject  to  deportation.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Haitians  who  are  cur- 
rently in  the  United  States  should  be 
forced  to  return  to  Haiti.  The  reality  is 
that  many  Haitians  currently  in  the 
United  States  will  never  go  back  to 
Haiti  but  will,  if  given  a  chance,  be- 
come productive  citizens. 

My  legislation.  H.R.  986,  will  allow 
Haitians  who  have  been  in  the  United 
States  since  January  20,  1993  to  adjust 
their  status  to  permanent  residency 
within  a  2-year  period.  This  would  not 
benefit  any  Haitians  not  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  that  date  and  so  would 
not  be  a  magnet  for  others.  My  bill 
would  extend  a  humanitarian  hand  to 
those  who  have  every  reason  to  be  des- 
ignated refugees  but  that  they  are  Hai- 
tians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  the  Hai- 
tian refugee  crisis  in  South  Florida 
will  only  be  solved  by  long-term  demo- 
cratic government  in  Haiti.  But  I  hope 
that  until  that  time  comes,  we  will 
have  the  courage  to  see  that  Haitians 
are  treated  with  fairness  and  are  even, 
in  some  cases,  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  as  is  every  Cuban  who  enters  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  invite 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  a  special 
order  at  the  close  of  business  on  March 
10  to  discuss  in  more  detail  the  Haitian 
issues  in  all  its  aspects. 


GO  WITH  CLINTON  PLAN 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
long  list  of  impressive  supporters  of 
the  Clinton  plan,  but  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  my  town  meeting,  one 
of  five  that  I  held  over  the  past  week, 
last  night  at  Hedgesville  at  the  James 
Rumsey  Vocational  Institute.  I  want 
you  to  know  it  was  well  attended,  and 
I  got  the  blazes  kicked  out  of  me. 

I  had  people  complaining  about  talk- 
ing about  taxes,  people  wondering 
about  the  energy  tax.  They  wanted  to 
know  the  impact  of  the  Social  Security 
increases.  They  wanted  to  know  where 
the  real  cuts  were.  It  was  hard  hitting. 
And  finally,  of  course,  they  wanted  to 
know  what  is  Congress  doing  to  cut  its 
budget. 

But  do  you  know,  that  after  all  of 
that,  and  I  was  thinking  boy.  things 
are  looking  pretty  bad,  a  lady  said  I  am 
the  spouse  of  a  Federal  employee.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  people  feel. 
And  the  folks  that  had  been  giving  me 
the  blazes,  well  over  half  of  them 
raised  their  hands  to  say  they  sup- 
ported the  plan. 


They  supported  the  plan  because 
they  knew  it  was  honest,  and  it  was 
shared.  And  in  sharp  contrast  to  what 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  offering,  they  don't  want  to 
offer  a  plan,  they  just  want  to  com- 
plain. They  want  a  B-1  budget.  That  is 
one  that  they  can  keep  secret  as  long 
as  they  can,  they  cannot  define  the 
mission,  and  when  they  roll  it  out  of 
the  hangar,  they  know  it  will  not  fly. 

Bill  Clinton  has  offered  us  something 
that  we  know  we  have  to  go  with. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM  GETS 
TOWN  MEETING  SUPPORT 

(Mr.  POMEROY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  I  held  town  meetings  across 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  to  discuss 
with  my  constituents  President  Clin- 
ton's plan  to  get  the  economy  moving 
and  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

In  general,  the  North  Dakotans  I  vis- 
ited with  know  this  economic  recovery 
needs  help  and  they  know  the  financial 
condition  of  this  country  is  a  mess. 
They  also  know  addressing  these  issues 
will  not  be  easy  or  painless. 

The  thrust  of  what  my  constituents 
told  me  was  that  they  will  do  their 
part — even  if  it  means  higher  taxes — 
provided  that  Congress  makes  mean- 
ingful spending  cuts  and  attacks  Gov- 
ernment waste. 

These  are  reasonable  expectations  for 
this  body.  As  we  address  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  we  must  not  back  away 
from  the  spending  reductions  Bill  Clin- 
ton has  advanced. 

Rather,  we  should  look  further  for 
additional  spending  cuts  and  take  the 
deficit  down  even  faster  and  farther 
than  the  President  has  proposed. 

Because  President  Bill  Clinton  had 
the  courage  to  put  forward  a  bold  plan 
for  change,  Americans  have  responded 
positively.  I  hope  this  body  has  the 
courage  to  follow  through  on  the  Presi- 
dent's goals  and  enact  a  program  of 
economic  recovery  and  meaningful  def- 
icit reduction. 


THE  AVIATION  INDUSTRY 
COMMISSION 

(Mr.  CLEMENT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  904,  to 
expand  the  Aviation  Commission  es- 
tablished under  the  1992  Aviation  Au- 
thorization Act.  In  addition,  the  legis- 
lation would  expedite  its  work  in  re- 
porting back  to  Congress  on  rec- 
ommendations to  ensure  a  strong  and 
competitive  aviation  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittee,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  held  3  days 
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of  hearings  led  by  our  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Jim  Oberstar.  Every 
person  who  testified  agrees  that  the 
current  financial  problems  being  expe- 
rienced by  the  airlines  has  serious  re- 
percussions for  the  entire  American 
economy. 

After  selling  a  record  number  of  tick- 
ets in  1992,  the  industry  will  lose  a 
record  $3  billion.  In  Nashville,  the  Girl 
Scouts  made  more  money  selling  cook- 
ies than  the  airline  industry  did  selling 
tickets.  The  challenge  for  this  Con- 
gress, in  my  opinion,  is  to  take  ration- 
al steps  to  halt  the  airline  industry's 
fiscal  free  fall. 

Anybody  who  has  flown  to  or  through 
Nashville  knows  that  the  home  of 
country  music  is  also  home  to  a  first- 
class  airport  and  hub  for  American  Air- 
lines. The  Metropolitan  Nashville  Air- 
port Authority  has  recently  announced 
an  ambitious  expansion  plan  to  handle 
the  anticipated  increase  in  passengers. 
If  the  airline  industry  is  under  stress. 
Nashville  is  no  different  from  any 
other  city  which  feels  the  economic 
sting  of  airlines  cutting  back.  From 
trade  to  tourism,  from  hotels  to  airline 
manufacturers,  our  country  will  suffer 
if  the  airline  industry's  current  finan- 
cial woes  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  the  Commission  is 
appointed,  they  will  hear  many  sugges- 
tions to  get  the  airline  industry  back 
on  its  feet.  One  thing  I  believe  we 
should  do  is  to  encourage  the  adminis- 
tration to  renegotiate  the  bilateral 
trade  agreements  governing  U.S.  access 
to  foreign  markets.  It  would  not  be  in 
our  best  interest  if  we  were  to  increase 
the  limit  on  foreign  investment  and 
not  get  a  favorable  overseas  open  mar- 
ket agreement  for  our  carriers.  I  will 
be  following  this  one  issue  particularly 
closely  as  the  Commission  develops  its 
recommendations  for  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 


SAM  HOUSTON 


(Mr.  SARPALIUS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SPARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  I  stood  on  top  of  a  hill  in  Lexing- 
ton, VA,  in  the  snow  around  a  bonfire, 
and  there  with  me  was  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  BKY- 
ANT],  former  Congressman  Bob  Eckart. 
Molly  Ivins,  Don  Kennard,  his  wife 
Mary  Jo.  Tony  Korioth.  and  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  Sam  Houston,  as  we 
talked  about  the  life  of  this  great  man 
who  was  bom  200  years  ago  today.  Life 
is  short,  but  what  a  mark  did  he  leave 
us?  He  was  the  only  man  to  serve  as 
Governor  of  two  States.  He  served  as 
Member  of  this  body,  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  across  the  hall.  He  served  as 
President  for  the  Republic  of  Texas.  He 
was  a  defender  of  two  republics. 


On  his  43d  birthday,  he  signed  the 
declaration  of  independence  for  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Let  the  spirit  and  the  fire  of  Sam 
Houston,  who  loved  liberty,  who  loved 
his  country,  who  loved  freedom  and 
who  loved  life  and  who  loved  his  Texas 
continue  to  bum  in  the  hearts  of  every 
Texan  and  every  American. 


THE  BIG  LIE 


(Mr.  BACKUS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Bill  Clinton  has  been  trying  to  re- 
write the  history  of  the  1980's.  He  is 
trying  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  they  are  at  fault  for  the  deficit 
and  that  they  must  now  pay  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  1980's. 

President  Clinton's  false  premise  is 
that  Republican  tax  cuts  for  the  rich 
caused  the  deficit  increases  of  the 
1980's.  This  kind  of  historical  revision- 
ism is  not  only  misleading;  it  is  down- 
right dishonest. 

Fact  No.  1:  During  the  1980's.  the 
American  economy  experienced  the 
greatest  peacetime  expansion  in  U.S. 
history. 

Fact  No.  2:  Federal  revenues  grew. 

Fact  No.  3:  The  wealthiest  Americans 
paid  more  in  taxes. 

Fact  No.  4:  Congress  failed  to  control 
spending,  so  the  deficit  grew. 

Fact  No.  5:  Throughout  the  1980's  and 
for  the  last  38  years,  the  Democrats 
have  controlled  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Now  that  the  Democrats  control  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches, 
they  have  the  power  to  pass  their  tax 
and  spend  agenda  with  impunity. 

But  let  us  not  blame  the  American 
people  for  the  deficit.  The  truth  about 
the  1980  s  is  Congress  couldn't  control 
its  spending  habits.  I  hope  President 
Clinton  will  have  the  courage  to  face 
the  truth  then  learn  the  real  lesson  of 
the  1980's:  Economic  growth  will  not 
erase  the  deficit  unless  we  cut  wasteful 
spending. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I.  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  concluded  on 
all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 


UNCLAIMED  DEPOSITS 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1993 
Mr.    NEAL    of   North    Carolina.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 


and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  890)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to 
provide  for  extended  periods  of  time  for 
claims  on  insured  deposits,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  890 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrPLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Unclaimed 
Deposits  Amendments  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  TREATMENT 
OF  UNCLAIMED  DEPOSITS  AT  IN- 
SURED BANKS  AND  SAVINGS  ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
12  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1822(e))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  DisposmoN  of  Unclaimed  ac- 
counts.— 

"(1)  Cash  distributions.- 

"(A)  In  general.— If,  in  connection  with 
any  cash  distribution  under  section  11(0(1) 
to  insured  depositors  at  any  insured  deposi- 
tory institution,  any  depositor  fails  to  claim 
such  payment  for  the  depositor's  insured  de- 
posit from  the  Corporation  before  the  later 
of— 

"(i)  the  end  of  the  3-month  period  begrin- 
ning  on  the  date  on  which  the  Corporation 
mailed  a  notice  of  the  distribution  to  the  de- 
positor at  the  last-known  address  for  the  de- 
positor on  the  books  of  the  institution;  and 

"(li)  the  end  of  the  18-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
ceiver for  such  institution, 
the  Corporation  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
State  and  offer  to  transfer  to  the  custody  of 
such  State  an  amount  equal  to  the  insured 
deposit  of  such  depositor  at  such  institution 
for  disposition  by  such  State  in  accordance 
with  any  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
disposition  of  abandoned  or  unclaimed  prop- 
erty in  the  State. 

"(B)  DiSPOSmON  OF  claims  if  STATE  DOES 
NOT  ACCEPT  CUSTODY.- 

"(i)  AVAILABILITY  TO  DEPOSITOR.— If  the  ap- 
propriate State  does  not  accept  the  custody 
of  the  amount  of  any  insured  deposit  which 
the  Corporation  offers  to  transfer  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Corporation  shall  permit 
the  depositor  (on  whose  behalf  such  transfer 
was  offered)  to  make  a  claim  against  the 
Corporation  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  in- 
sured deposit. 

"(ii)  Termination  of  claim  at  end  of  re- 
ceivership.—If  a  depositor  described  in 
clause  (i)  fails  to  make  a  claim  under  such 
clause  for  the  amount  of  the  insured  deposit 
of  such  depositor  at  the  insured  depository 
institution  before  the  termination  of  the  re- 
ceivership— 

"(I)  all  rights  of  the  depositor  against  the 
Corporation  with  respect  to  such  insured  de- 
posit shall  be  barred;  and 

"(U)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  law.  the  insured  deposit  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  Corpora tion. 

"(C)  DiSPOSmON  OF  CLAIMS  IF  STATE  DOES 

ACCEPT  CUSTODY.— If  the  appropriate  State 
does  accept  the  custody  of  the  amount  of  any 
insured  deposit  which  the  Corporation  offers 
to  transfer  under  subparagraph  (A),  all 
rights  of  the  depositor  against  the  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  such  deposit  shall  be 
barred  as  of  the  date  of  the  transfer. 
"(D)  Reversion  to  corporation  after  lo 

YEARS  AND  termination  OF  ALL  CLAIMS  OF  DE- 
POSITOR.—If  an  insured  deposit  is  transferred 
to  the  custody  of  the  appropriate  State  and 
is  not  claimed  by  the  depositor  before  the 


end  of  the  lO-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  transfer- 

"(i)  the  deposit  shall  be  transferred  back  to 
the  Corporation; 

"(ii)  all  rights  of  the  depositor  against  the 
State  with  respect  to  such  insured  deposit 
shall  be  barred  as  of  the  date  of  the  transfer 
to  the  Corporation;  and 

"(iii)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  law,  the  insured  deposit  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  Transferred  deposits.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If  the  Corporation  satis- 
fies the  Corporation's  obligation  under  sec- 
tion 11(f)(1)  by  making  available  to  each  de- 
positor a  transferred  deposit  in  an  insured 
depository  institution  (including  a  new  bank 
or  bridge  bank),  all  rights  of  the  depositor 
against  the  Corporation  with  respect  to  the 
transferred  deposit  shall  be  barred  as  of  the 
date  of  the  transfer  except  to  the  extent  oth- 
erwise provided  under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Offer  to  transfer  to  states.— If  any 
depositor  fails  to  claim  a  transferred  deposit 
from  the  insured  depository  institution  to 
which  such  transfer  was  made  under  section 
11(f)(1)  before  the  end  of  the  18-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  transfer 
to  such  institution— 

"(i)  the  institution  shall  transfer  the  in- 
sured deposit  back  to  the  Corporation; 

"(ii)  the  Corporation  shall  notify  the  ap- 
propriate State  and  offer  to  transfer  to  the 
custody  of  such  State  an  amount  equal  to 
the  insured  deposit  of  such  depositor  at  such 
institution  for  disposition  by  such  State  in 
accordance  with  any  State  law  which  pro- 
vides for  the  disposition  of  abandoned  or  un- 
claimed property  in  the  State;  and 

"(iii)  subparagraphs  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
such  deposit  as  of  the  date  the  Corporation 
notifies  the  appropriate  State  pursuant  to 
clause  (ii). 

"(3)  Appropriate  state  defined:— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'appro- 
priate State'  means,  with  respect  to  any  in- 
sured deposit  for  which  a  cash  distribution 
or  transferred  deposit  is  made  available 
under  section  IKf),  the  State  whose  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  disposition  of  abandoned  or 
unclaimed  property  would  have  applied  to 
such  deposit  if  no  conservator  or  receiver 
had  been  appointed  for  the  depository  insti- 
tution (as  of  the  date  of  the  distribution  or 
transfer).". 

(b)  Retroactive  Application  to  Unre- 
solved Cases.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration shall  make  available  to  any  quali- 
fying depositor  an  amount  equal  to  the  in- 
sured deposit  or  transferred  deposit  for 
which  the  Corporation  was  liable  under  sec- 
tion 11(f)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Exception  for  closed  receiverships.— 
The  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  insured  deposit 
or  transferred  deposit  from  an  insured  depos- 
itory institution  for  which  the  Corporation 
has  been  appointed  receiver  before  the  date 
of  this  Act's  enactment  if— 

(A)  the  Corporation  was  appointed  receiver 
before  January  1.  1989:  or 

(B)  all  stages  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of 
the  institution,  or  the  liquidation  of  the  in- 
stitution, has  been  fully  completed  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  termination  of  any  receivership, 
bridge  bank,  or  new  bank  or  the  termination 
of  any  conservatorship  established  for  any 


successor  or  resulting  depository  institution 
in  connection  with  such  resolution. 

(3)  DisposrrioN  of  claims.— 

(A)  Claim  by  quaufied  OEPosrroR.- The 
Corporation  shall  permit  a  qualifying  deposi- 
tor to  make  a  claim  against  the  Corporation 
for  the  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(B)  Consequences  of  failure  to  claim.— If 
a  qualifying  depositor  fails  to  make  a  claim 
under  subparagraph  (A)  before  the  receiver- 
ship for  the  insured  depository  institution  in 
default  is  terminated— 

(i)  all  rights  of  the  qualifying  depositor 
against  the  Corporation  with  respect  to  such 
claim  shall  be  barred;  and 

(ii)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  State 
law.  the  amount  shall  become  property  of 
the  Corporation. 

(C)  Qualifying  deposhtors  holding  re- 
ceivership certificates  or  claims.— In  the 
case  of  any  qualifying  depositor  who  has 
filed  a  claim  with  the  Corporation  as  re- 
ceiver for  any  amount  which,  by  reason  of 
this  subsection,  is  eligible  for  payment  under 
this  subsection,  the  Corporation  shall  treat 
the  claim  as  a  claim  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(4)  Subrogation  rights  of  the  corpora- 
tion.—To  the  extent  the  Corporation  makes 
payments  of  amounts  under  this  subsection, 
the  Corporation  shall  have  the  subrogation 
rights  provided  in  section  11(g)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to 
such  payments. 

(5)  Release  of  data  to  states.— The  Cor- 
poration shall  provide,  at  the  request  of  and 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  appropriate  State,  the 
name  and  last-known  address  of  any  deposi- 
tor whose  claim  with  respect  to  an  insured 
deposit  at  any  insured  depository  institution 
was  extinguished  pursuant  to  section  12(e)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  after  De- 
cember 31,  1988,  and  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(6)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

(A)  Corporation.— The  term  "Corpora- 
tion" means  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  or  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration, as  the  case  may  be. 

(B)  Qualifying  depositor.— The  term 
"qualifying  depositor"  means  a  depositor 
who  did  not  receive  payment  of  the  deposi- 
tor's insured  deposit  or  transferred  deposit 
as  a  result  of  the  depositor's  failure  to  claim 
the  insured  deposit  or  to  arrange  to  continue 
the  transferred  deposit,  as  the  case  may  be, 
within  the  18-month  period  described  in  sec- 
tion 12(e)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  TREATMENT 
OF  UNCLAIMED  DEPOSITS  AT  IN- 
SURED CREDrr  UNIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  207(o)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1787(0))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(o)  Disposition  of  Unclamed  Ac- 
counts.— 

"(1)  Cash  DiSTRiBumoNs.- 

"(A)  In  general.— If.  in  connection  with 
any  cash  distribution  under  subsection  (did) 
to  insured  accountholders  at  any  insured 
credit  union,  any  accountholder  fails  to 
claim  such  payment  for  the  accountholder's 
insured  deposit  from  the  Board  before  the 
later  of— 

"(i)  the  end  of  the  4-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  Board  mailed 
a  notice  of  the  distribution  to  the 
accountholder  at  the  last-known  address  for 
the  accountholder  on  the  books  of  the  credit 
union;  and 

"(ii)  the  end  of  the  18-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  a  liq- 
uidating agent  for  such  credit  union. 


the  Board  shall  notify  the  appropriate  State 
and  offer  to  transfer  to  the  custody  of  such 
State  an  amount  equal  to  the  insured  deposit 
of  such  accountholder  at  such  credit  union 
for  disposition  by  such  State  in  accordance 
with  any  State  law  which  provides  for  the 
disposition  of  abandoned  or  unclaimed  prop- 
erty in  the  State. 

"(B)  Disposition  of  claims  if  state  does 

NOT  accept  custody.— 

"(i)  AvAiLABiLm-  to  accountholder.— If 
the  appropriate  State  does  not  accept  the 
custody  of  the  amount  of  any  insured  deposit 
which  the  Board  offers  to  transfer  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Board  shall  permit  the 
accountholder  (on  whose  behalf  such  transfer 
was  offered)  to  make  a  claim  against  the 
Board  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  insured  de- 
posit. 

"(ii)  Termination  of  claim  at  end  of  uq- 
uidation.— If  an  accountholder  described  in 
clause  (i)  fails  to  make  a  claim  under  such 
clause  for  the  amount  of  the  insured  deposit 
of  such  accountholder  at  the  insured  credit 
union  before  the  liquidation  of  the  credit 
union  is  completed— 

"(I)  all  rights  of  the  accountholder  against 
the  Board  with  respect  to  such  insured  de- 
posit shall  be  barred;  and 

"(II)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  law.  the  insured  deposit  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  Board. 

"(C)  Bar  on  claims  against  board  while 
state  retains  custody  of  insured  de- 
posit.— If  the  appropriate  State  does  accept 
the  custody  of  the  amount  of  any  insured  de- 
posit which  the  Board  offers  to  transfer 
under  subparagraph  (A),  all  rights  of  the 
accountholder  against  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  such  deposit  shall  be  barred  as  of 
the  date  of  the  transfer. 

"(D)  Reversion  to  board  after  lo  years 

AND       TERMINATION       OF       ALL       CLAIMS       OF 

accountholder.— If  an  insured  deposit  is 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  appropriate 
State  and  is  not  claimed  by  the 
accountholder  before  the  end  of  the  10-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  trans^ 
fer— 

"(i)  the  deposit  shall  be  transferred  back  to 
the  Board; 

"(ii)  all  rights  of  the  accountholder  against 
the  State  with  respect  to  such  insured  de- 
posit shall  be  barred  as  of  the  date  of  the 
transfer  to  the  Board;  and 

"(iii)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  law.  the  insured  deposit  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  Board. 

"(2)  Transferred  DEPOsrrs.— 
"(A)  In  general.— If  the  Board  satisfies 
the  Board's  obligation  under  subsection 
(d)(1)  by  making  available  to  each 
accountholder  a  transferred  deposit  in  an  in- 
sured credit  union  (including  a  new  credit 
union),  all  rights  of  the  accountholder 
against  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
ferred deposit  shall  be  barred  as  of  the  date 
of  the  transfer  except  to  the  extent  other- 
wise provided  under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Offer  to  transfer  to  states.— If  any 
accountholder  fails  to  claim  a  transferred 
deposit  from  the  insured  credit  union  to 
which  such  transfer  wsis  made  under  sub- 
section (d)(1)  before  the  end  of  the  18-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  deposit 
transfer  to  such  credit  union— 

"(i)  the  credit  union  shall  transfer  the  de- 
posit back  to  the  Board; 

"(ii)  the  Board  shall  notify  the  appropriate 
State  and  offer  to  transfer  to  the  custody  of 
such  State  an  amount  equal  to  the  insured 
deposit  of  such  accountholder  at  such  credit 
union  for  disposition  by  such  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  State  law  which  provides 
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for  the  disposition  of  abandoned  or  un- 
clainied  property  in  the  State;  and 

"(iii)  subparagraphs  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
such  deposit  as  of  the  date  the  Board  notifies 
the  appropriate  State  pursuant  to  clause  (11). 

"(3)  APPROPRIATE  STATE  DEFINED.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'appro- 
priate State'  means,  with  respect  to  any  in- 
sured deposit  for  which  a  cash  distribution 
or  transferred  deposit  is  made  available 
under  subsection  (d)(1).  the  State  whose  laws 
providing  for  the  disposition  of  abandoned  or 
unclaimed  property  would  have  applied  to 
such  deposit  if  no  conservator  or  liquidating 
agent  had  been  appointed  for  the  credit 
union  (as  of  the  date  of  the  distribution  or 
transfer).". 

(b)  Retroactive  Application  to  Unre- 
solved Cases.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board  shall  make  available  to 
any  qualifying  depositor  an  amount  equal  to 
the  insured  deposit  or  transferred  deposit  for 
which  the  Board  was  liable  under  section 
207(d)(1)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  ElXCEPnON  FOR  CREDIT  UNIONS  FULLY 
UQUIDATED    BEFORE    DATE    OF    ENACTMENT.— 

The  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  insured  deposit 
or  transferred  deposit  from  an  insured  credit 
union  for  which  the  Board  has  been  ap- 
pointed liquidating  agent  before  the  date  of 
this  Act's  enactment  if— 

(A)  the  Board  was  appointed  liquidating 
agent  before  January  1.  1989:  or 

(B)  the  liquidation  of  the  institution  has 
been  fully  completed  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  DISPOSITION  OF  CLAIMS.— 

(A)  Claim  by  qualified  depositor.— The 
Board  shall  permit  a  qualifying  depositor  to 
make  a  claim  against  the  Board  for  the 
amount  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(B)  Consequences  of  failure  to  claim.— If 
a  qualifying  depositor  fails  to  make  a  claim 
under  subparagraph  (A)  before  the  Board 
completes  the  liquidation  of  the  Insured 
credit  union— 

"(1)  all  rights  of  the  qualifying  depositor 
against  the  Board  with  respect  to  such  claim 
shall  be  barred;  and 

"(11)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
State  law.  the  amount  shall  become  property 
of  the  Board. 

(C)  Qualifying  deposftors  holding  cer- 
■nFiCATES  or  claims  against  an  insured 
CREDIT  UNION  IN  LIQUIDATION.— In  the  case  of 
any  qualifying  depositor  who  has  filed  a 
claim  with  the  Board  as  liquidating  agent  for 
any  amount  which,  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
section, is  eligible  for  payment  under  this 
subsection,  the  Board  shall  treat  the  claim 
as  a  claim  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(4)  SUBROOA'nON  RIGHTS  OF  THE  BOARD.— To 

the  extent  the  Board  makes  payments  of 
amounts  under  this  subsection,  the  Board 
shall  have  the  subrogation  rights  provided  in 
section  207(e)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  with  respect  to  such  payments. 

(5)  RELEASE     OF     DATA     TO     STATES.— The 

Board  shall  provide,  at  the  request  of  and  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  appropriate  State,  the 
name  and  last-known  address  of  any 
accountholder  whose  claim  with  respect  to 
an  insured  deposit  at  any  insured  credit 
union  was  extinguished  pursuant  to  section 
12(e)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
after  December  31,  1988,  and  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(6)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 


(A)  BOARD.- The  term  "Board"  means  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board. 

(B)  Qualifying  depositor.- The  term 
"qualifying  depositor"  means  an  insured 
accountholder  who  did  not  receive  payment 
of  the  accountholder's  insured  deposit  or 
transferred  deposit  as  a  result  of  the 
accountholder's  failure  to  claim  the  insured 
deposit  or  to  arrange  to  continue  the  trans- 
ferred deposit,  as  the  case  may  be,  within  the 
18-month  period  described  in  section  207(o)  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Neal]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCOLLUM] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Neal]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  890,  the  bill  now 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  890.  the  Unclaimed 
Deposits  Amendments  Act  of  1993. 
would  protect  the  insured  deposits  of 
persons  who  may  have  inadvertently 
abandoned  them.  This  legislation  was 
originated  by  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank],  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frank]  for  his  outstanding  work 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  current  law.  a  de- 
positor in  an  insured  financial  institu- 
tion must  file  a  claim  for  deposit  insur- 
ance within  18  months  of  the  failure  of 
that  insured  depository  institution. 
Failure  to  file  the  claim  converts  the 
insured  deposits  into  a  general  claim 
and  can  result  in  the  depositor  losing 
the  entire  amount  on  the  deposits. 

H.R.  890  would  protect  depositors, 
who  fail  to  file  claims,  by  requiring  the 
FDIC  and  the  RTC  to  offer  the  un- 
claimed insured  deposits,  in  failed  in- 
stitutions, to  the  States,  to  accept  and 
hold  under  State  abandoned  property 
laws  for  a  period  of  10  years.  The 
States  would  use  their  established  pro- 
cedures to  try  to  find  the  owners  of 
these  deposits. 

After  this  period,  the  unclaimed 
funds  would  revert  back  to  the  FDIC. 
or  the  RTC.  or  its  successors,  with  all 
further  claims  to  these  funds  barred. 

This  bill,  therefore,  allows  depositors 
up  to  10  years  to  make  claims  on  their 
insured  deposits. 

Last  fall,  the  Financial  Institutions 
Subcommittee  held   hearings   on    this 
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same  topic.  At  that  hearing,  we  heard 
how  some  elderly  depositors  lost  the 
benefit  of  deposit  insurance  by  failing 
to  file  claims  with  the  FDIC  during  the 
18-month  period  for  filing  such  claims. 

D  1300 

These  individuals,  who  held  long- 
term  certificates  of  deposit  that  were 
transferred  to  new  banks,  did  not  real- 
ize that  they  had  to  file  claims.  They 
thought  that  since  they  had  a  long- 
term  CD  they  did  not  have  to  take  any 
action  to  protect  their  accounts. 

Since  those  hearings,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank]  has 
worked  hard  to  develop  legislation  to 
protect  depositors  from  losing  the  ben- 
efit of  deposit  insurance.  This  legisla- 
tion removes  a  trap  for  unwary  deposi- 
tors. 

Last  week  the  Financial  Institutions 
Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  held 
hearings  on  H.R.  890.  At  that  hearing, 
witnesses  from  the  FDIC  and  the  RTC 
testified  in  favor  of  this  legislation. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  legislation 
would  assist  them  in  meeting  their 
goal  of  assuring  that  every  insured  de- 
positor receive  the  funds  to  which  he  or 
she  is  entitled.  Following  the  hearing, 
the  Financial  Institutions  Subcommit- 
tee marked  up  and  adopted  an  amended 
version  of  the  legislation. 

The  amendment  accomplishes  two 
things.  First,  the  amendment  extends 
coverage  to  depositors  at  failed  credit 
unions.  This  is  a  provision  which  is 
fully  supported  by  the  credit  union 
community.  It  assures  that  credit 
union  depositors,  like  bank  and  thrift 
depositors,  are  fully  protected  from  in- 
advertently losing  the  benefit  of  de- 
posit insurance. 

Second,  the  amendment  incorporates 
technical  changes,  recommended  by 
the  FDIC  and  the  RTC,  to  assure  that 
the  depositor  protections  of  this  Act 
can  be  implemented  efficiently. 

Since  the  subcommittee  action,  we 
have  made  technical  changes  to  satisfy 
concerns  expressed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance pledge  is  there  to  protect  our 
Nation's  depositors.  This  bill  assures 
that  all  insured  depositors  will  be  fully 
protected  up  to  10  years  after  an  insti- 
tution fails. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frank]  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
foresight  and  vision  in  raising  this 
matter  and  finding  a  solution  to  a  seri- 
ous problem.  The  action  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  will  save  a  number  of  i)eople 
from  severe  financial  losses.  I  would 
like  to  thank  him  again  for  his  fine  ef- 
fort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity today  to  move  quickly  on  some 
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legislation  that  wrill  help  some  people 
out  who  have  had  trouble  claiming 
their  deposits  in  failed  institutions.  As 
I  understand  it,  unclaimed  deposits  in 
receiverships  amount  to  less  than  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  all  deposits,  but, 
for  those  individuals  who  purchased 
long-term  CD's  these  deposits  are  often 
their  life  savings.  H.R.  890  will  replace 
existing  Federal  law  with  provisions 
that  apply  the  relevant  State  law  on 
unclaimed  property.  To  assist  those 
who  have  already  lost  deposit  insur- 
ance coverage  on  their  savings,  we  are 
including  a  retroactivity  clause  that 
applies  to  deposits  in  institutions 
closed  after  January  1.  1989. 

I  would  conclude  by  commending  Mr. 
Frank  for  bringing  this  legislation  be- 
fore us  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding,  as  I  appreciate  the  expedition 
and  support  that  he,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  have  shown  in  deal- 
ing with  this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  mention  an  individual 
who  preceded  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  as  chair  of  the  sub- 
committee, our  former  colleague, 
Frank  Annunzio  from  Illinois,  because 
when  this  was  first  brought  to  my  at- 
tention last  summer,  Mr.  Annunzio 
moved  very  rapidly  to  let  us  have  a 
hearing  on  it  and  set  the  stage  by  hav- 
ing a  hearing,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the 
year  to  legislate,  but  it  helped  us  to 
flush  out  the  issue.  It  got  us  together 
with  the  FDIC  and  the  RTC,  and  it  set 
the  basis  by  which  we  were  able  to 
move  so  quickly  today. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  example  of  bi- 
partisanship and  of  flexibility. 

The  problem  is  this:  Sometime,  when 
they  set  up  the  FDIC,  they  put  in  a 
provision  that  said  that  if  there  was  no 
activity,  in  an  account  that  had  re- 
verted to  the  FDIC,  for  18  months,  the 
depositor  would  lose  any  rights  in  that 
account,  and  it  would  revert  to  the 
Federal  Government.  At  that  point, 
they  had  not  foreseen,  not  that  we 
blame  them  for  this,  the  invention  of 
certificates  of  deposits. 

We  had  a  situation  that  came  to  our 
attention  recently  when  a  number  of 
banks,  sadly,  failed.  S&Ls  and  banks, 
where  individuals  had  certificates  of 
deposit  significantly  less  than  $100,000 
per  depositor,  and  found  that  when 
their  bank  had  failed  and  they  had  let 
more  than  18  months  go  by  without 
doing  anything  about  it,  they  were  told 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  certificate 
of  deposit. 

From  the  Federal  standpoint,  this  is 
financially  insignificant.  From  the 
standpoint  of  an  individual,  who  has 


saved  and  put  $50,000  or  $60,000  or 
$20,000  or  $12.0000  into  an  account,  it 
was  devastating.  What  represents  a 
minuscule  fraction  of  a  percentage  of 
Federal  funds  involved,  was  very  often 
100  percent  of  the  savings  of  individ- 
uals. Unfortunately,  the  FDIC  and  the 
RTC  took  the  position  that  that  18- 
month  loss  gave  them  no  flexibility. 

A  lawsuit  was  filed  with  States  on 
behalf  of  the  depositors  trying  to  get 
the  funds  for  their  unclaimed  deposit 
funds.  It  seemed  to  us.  rather  than  to 
let  a  lawsuit  go  forward,  since  every- 
one agreed  that  justice  dictated  that 
the  individuals  get  their  money  back, 
that  we  act. 

So  what  this  bill  says,  as  it  has  been 
outlined,  and  I  just  want  to  make  it 
clear  again,  is  in  effect,  we  say  if  you 
are  a  depositor  and  the  bank  fails  and 
you  have  less  than  $100,000  in  that 
bank,  you  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected. You  will  have  a  route  to  get 
your  deposit  back  even  if  more  than  18 
months  goes  by. 

Again,  in  an  era  of  certificates  of  de- 
posit, if  you  happen  to  have  a  3-year  or 
a  5-year  certificate  of  deposit,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  that  you  would  not 
have  called  the  bank  every  6  months  to 
see  how  the  President  was  feeling.  That 
is  what  this  does.  It  does  have  a  retro- 
activity clause  with  everybody's  agree- 
ment, that  is.  there  are  some  people 
who  lost  their  money,  and  this  would 
allow  them  to  get  their  money.  It  also, 
in  the  future,  would  have  those  un- 
claimed deposits  given  to  the  States, 
because  the  States,  and  here  I  want  to 
congratulate  Joe  Malone,  the  State 
treasurer  of  Massachusetts,  who  has 
been  very,  very  active  in  this  area,  and 
brought  this  to  my  attention,  the 
States  will  be  given  the  responsibility 
of  finding  the  depositors. 

At  the  end  of  10  years,  any  depositors 
not  located,  those  deposits  will  go  back 
to  the  Federal  Treasury,  so  the  Federal 
Treasury  will  not  be  hurt  in  that  sense: 
the  States  will  not  be  put  to  any  great 
expense,  because  they  will  get  the  use 
of  the  money;  and  they  will  use  the 
State  efficient  methods  for  finding  the 
unclaimed  depositors. 

It  is  in  the  overall  Federal  context  a 
small  problem.  To  an  awful  lot  of  indi- 
viduals, unfortunately,  it  has  become  a 
very  major  problem.  We  now  have  re- 
solved this,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  friend,  the  ranking  member,  and 
my  friend,  the  chairman,  for  helping  us 
move  very  quickly  early  in  the  session 
to  get  this  set  up,  and  I  hope  that  the 
other  body  will,  as  they  should  more 
often,  follow  our  example. 

Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana)."  The  question  is 
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on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Neal] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  890,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


ESTABLISHING  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  TO  ENSURE  A 
STRONG  COMPETITIVE  AIRLINE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  904)  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Safety,  Capacity,  Noise  Im- 
provement, and  Intermodal  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1992  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion to  Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive 
Airline  Industry. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  904 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  national  COMMISSION  TO  ENSURE 
A  STRONG  COMPETITIVE  AIRLINE 
INDUSTRY, 

(a)  Appointment  of  Members.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  204  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Safety,  Capacity,  Noise  Im- 
provement, and  Intermodal  Transportation 
Act  of  1992  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1371  note)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Appointment.— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  15  voting  members  and  7  non- 
voting members  as  follows: 

"(A)  5  voting  members  and  1  nonvoting 
member  appointed  by  the  President. 

"(B)  3  voting  members  and  2  nonvoting 
members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(C)  2  voting  members  and  1  nonvoting 
member  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
th°  House  of  Representatives. 

"(D)  3  voting  members  and  2  nonvoting 
members  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

"(E)  2  voting  members  and  1  nonvoting 
member  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate.". 

(b)  Qualifications  of  Members.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Qualifications.— Voting  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  individuals  who  are 
experts  in  aviation  economics,  finance, 
international  trade,  and  related  disciplines 
and  who  can  represent  airlines,  passengers, 
shippers,  airline  employees,  aircraft  manu- 
facturers, general  aviation,  and  the  flnancial 
community.". 

(c)  Travel  Expenses.— Paragraph  (5)  of 
subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  "sections  5702  and  5703"  and  Insert- 
ing "subchapter  I  of  chapter  57". 

(d)  Chairman.— Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(e)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6)  Chairman.— The  President,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  majority  leader  of 
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the  Senate,  shall  designate  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  from  among:  its  voting  mem- 
bers.". 

(e)  Commission  Panels.— 

(1)  In  general.— Such  section  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Commission  Panels.— The  Chairman 
shall  establish  such  panels  consisting  of  vot- 
ing members  of  the  Commission  as  the 
Chairman  determines  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Commission." 

(2)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.— Subsections 
<f).  (g),  (h),  (i),  (j).  and  (k)  of  such  section  are 
redesignated  as  subsections  (g).  (h).  (i),  (k), 
(1).  and  (m).  respectively. 

(f)  Staff  and  Other  Support.— Such  sec- 
tion is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (i)  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(e)(2)  of  this  section)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(j)  Staff  and  Other  Support.— Upon  the 
request  of  the  Commission  or  a  panel  of  the 
Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  provide  the  Commission  or  panel 
with  staff  and  other  support  to  assist  the 
Commission  or  panel  in  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities.". 

(g)  Report.- Subsection  (1)  of  such  section 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (e)(2)  of  this 
section)  is  amended  by  striking  "6  months" 
and  inserting  "90  days". 

(h)  Termination.— Subsection  (m)  of  such 
section  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (e)(2) 
of  this  section)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "180th  day"  and  inserting 
••30th  day":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "subsection  (J)"  and  insert- 
ing "subsection  (1)"'. 

(i)  Commission  Expendftures.— Such  sec- 
tion is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  following  new  subsection; 

••(n)  Commission  ExpENorruRES.- Amounts 
expended  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  not 
be  considered  expenses  of  advisory  commit- 
tees for  purposes  of  section  312  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1993.". 

(j)  Previously  appointed  Members.— Such 
section  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(o)  Previously  appointed  Members.— 
Any  appointment  made  to  the  Commission 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  effective  after  such  date 
of  enactment.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CUNGER]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  legislation  was 
initiated  at  the  end  of  the  102d  Con- 
gress, reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  to 
give  the  President  and  the  Congress  ex- 
pert advice  on  the  financial  crisis  fac- 
ing the  airline  industry  and  the  decline 
in  airline  competition.  The  commission 
idea  was  recommended  by  our  former 
Public  Works  Committee  chairman. 
Bob  Roe. 

The  pending  bill  amends  the  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  the  102d  Congress  by 


expanding  the  Commission's  member- 
ship from  7  in  current  law  to  15  voting 
and  7  nonvoting  members  appointed  as 
follows:  There  would  be  5  voting  and  1 
nonvoting  members  appointed  by  the 
President;  3  voting  and  2  nonvoting  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House;  2 
voting  and  1  nonvoting  appointed  by 
the  House  minority  leader;  3  voting 
and  2  nonvoting  appointed  by  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leader;  2  voting  and  1  non- 
voting appointed  by  the  Senate  minor- 
ity leader. 
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The  bill  also  makes  some  changes  in 
the  qualifications  for  membership  on 
the  Commission.  It  requires  that  com- 
missioners be  experts  in  aviation,  eco- 
nomics, international  trade,  and  relat- 
ed disciplines. 

Commissioners  may  include  persons 
who  are  not  employees  of  aviation 
groups  but  must  be  familiar  with  the 
positions  and  concerns  of  the  various 
aviation  groups:  shippers,  aircraft 
manufacturers,  general  aviation,  the  fi- 
nancial community.  State  and  local 
government,  and  persons  adversely  af- 
fected by  aircraft  noise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
later  about  the  reasons  for  this  ap- 
proach and  the  need  for  this  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MINETA]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

During  the  past  3  years,  the  airline 
industry  has  suffered  unprecedented 
losses  of  $10  billion,  more  than  it  has 
earned  in  all  the  rest  of  its  history. 

During  this  period,  all  but  one  major 
airline  have  sustained  substantial 
losses.  The  financial  problems  have 
also  caused  significant  increases  in 
concentration  in  the  industry.  Three 
major  carriers  have  been  liquidated  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings  and  three  oth- 
ers are  trying  to  reorganize  in  chapter 
11.  If  financial  conditions  do  not  im- 
prove soon,  other  major  airlines  may 
be  forced  into  bankruptcy,  where  about 
one-fifth  of  the  current  industry  is  now 
operating. 

Furthermore,  the  current  financial 
crisis  of  the  airline  industry  is  now 
spilling  over  into  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turing industry  and  local  economies 
where  billion  dollar  aircraft  orders  are 
being  canceled  and  thousands  of  jobs 
are  disappearing. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  much  discus- 
sion about  stimulating  our  economy 
and  creating  new  jobs  and  the  kind  of 
investment  that  is  needed  for  long- 
term  economic  growth,  the  situation 
facing  the  airline  industry  is  bleak— 
not  how  many  jobs  can  we  add,  but  how 
many  can  we  avoid  losing.  And,  the 
overriding  question  facing  all  of  us  is 
how  much  worse  is  it  going  to  get? 


With  this  in  mind.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair,  brings  to  the  House  floor 
today  legislation  that  will  build  upon  a 
blue  ribbon  commission  established  by 
the  Congress  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  aviation  industry.  Few  will  dis- 
pute that  the  issues  associated  with 
the  airlines"  condition  are  complex 
and,  at  times,  quite  contentious.  I  look 
to  the  Commission  to  be  part  of  devel- 
oping a  consensus  as  to  what  is  doable 
and  desirable  from  a  policy  standpoint. 
I  would  also  strongly  encourage  the 
Commission  to  draw  upon  the  good  ef- 
forts of  our  Subcommittee  on  Aviation, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Oberstar 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member, 
Mr.  Clinoer,  which  just  completed  last 
week  3  days  of  extensive  hearings  on 
the  financial  condition  of  our  Nation's 
airlines. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
state  that  by  unanimous  consent  I  will 
include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
opening  statement  at  these  hearings.  It 
includes  some  specific  suggestions  of 
how  we  might  help  solve  the  aviation 
financing  problem  and  I  would  call 
these  to  the  Members'  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  everyone  agrees 
that  the  basic  premise  and  mission  of 
the  Commission  established  last  year  is 
valid,  present  circumstances  dictate 
that  some  adjustments  be  made  in  the 
Commission  structure.  H.R.  904  does 
that. 

First,  the  Commission  membership  is 
expanded  to  provide  more  appointees 
by  the  President  and  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  Congress.  This  expan- 
sion reflects  the  political  change 
brought  about  by  the  November  elec- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
now  exists  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, on  this  issue. 

Second,  the  legislation  requires  a 
shorter  timetable  for  the  Commission 
to  report  back  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  its  recommendations.  The 
airlines"  financial  crisis  continues 
unabated  since  Congress  took  action 
last  fall,  making  a  short  90-day  report, 
instead  of  one  of  180  days,  is  better 
suited  to  present  day  circumstances. 

Given  the  importance  of  the  airline 
industry  in  the  Nation's  economy,  en- 
actment of  H.R.  904  is  the  very  least  we 
must  do  to  insure  that  all  necessary 
steps  to  restore  it  to  profitability  are 
quickly  addressed. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the 
cooperation  and  industrious  work  of 
President  Clinton,  Secretary  Pena.  our 
distinguished  subcommittee  chair,  Jim 
Oberstar,  Bud  Shuster,  bill  Clinger, 
and  everyone  else  in  coming  to  a  quick 
resolution  on  how  we  should  proceed  on 
this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of 
H.R.  904. 
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Tonight  President  Clinton  will  present  his 
proposals  for  stimulating  our  economy,  cre- 
ating new  jobs,  and  creating  the  kind  of  in- 
vestment that  is  needed  to  grow  our  econ- 
omy. 

In  the  airline  industry,  however,  we  face  a 
much  bleaker  scene,  where  the  question  is 
not  how  many  jobs  we  can  add,  but  how 
many  we  can  avoid  losing.  The  airline  indus- 
try has  lost  $10  billion  in  the  past  3  years, 
more  than  it  made  in  all  the  rest  of  its  his- 
tory. Airline  jobs  have  disappeared,  airlines 
have  disappeared,  about  one-fifth  of  the  in- 
dustry is  now  operating  under  the  bank- 
ruptcy code,  much  of  the  rest  of  the  airlines 
are  described  politely  as  financially  trou- 
bled, aircraft  orders  are  being  cancelled, 
manufacturing  jobs  are  disappearing,  and  the 
question  hanging  over  us  all  is— how  much 
worse  is  it  going  to  get?  And  what,  if  any- 
thing, can  we  do  about  it? 

The  irony  here  is  that  the  industries  we 
are  talking  about— airlines  and  aircraft  man- 
ufacturing-are not  the  latest  example  of  in- 
dustries in  decline  because  they  have  not 
kept  up  and  are  not  competitive.  These  are 
not  the  whale-oil  lamp  industry  or  the  shoe 
industry.  These  are  industries  where  we  are 
at  our  most  competitive  and  our  most  tech- 
nologically advanced. 

The  better  analogy  may  be  to  the  commer- 
cial real  estate  industry,  which  over-built 
and  over-expanded,  and  then  got  caught  in 
an  economic  downturn  more  persistent  than 
anyone  foresaw. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  problem,  the  air- 
line and  related  industries  are  a  real  source 
concern  as  we  try  to  bring  job  growth  to  the 
overall  economy.  Whatever  we  do  right  in 
the  rest  of  the  economy  may  be  undone  by 
further  deterioration  in  airlines  and  airline- 
related  manufacturing.  These  industries 
could  be  the  millstone  around  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

Our  task  is  not  just  to  discuss  the  problem, 
but  to  try  to  solve  it. 

The  first  step  is  always  to  understand  the 
problem.  In  my  view  the  problem  is  not  that 
the  airline  industry  itself  is  threatened  with 
extinction.  All  airline  passengers  are  not 
going  to  switch  to  AMTRAK.  The  fact  is  that 
the  biggest  and  strongest  airlines  are  not 
going  to  disappear,  but  most  other  airlines 
are  at  risk.  Zero  airlines  is  not  a  possible 
outcome,  but  3  airlines,  give  or  take  an  air- 
line, is.  It  is  the  risk  of  losing  those  airlines 
other  than  the  biggest  and  strongest  which 
must  concern  us  and  must  be  the  focus  of  our 
efforts. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that,  short  of 
creating  a  strong  economic  recovery,  there  is 
relatively  little  we  can  do.  I  agree  that  a 
strong  recovery  would  be  a  big  help,  but  I 
disagree  that  there  is  nothing  else  for  us  to 
do. 

Let  me  put  a  few  specifics  on  the  table: 

First,  airlines  and  their  customers  pay 
more  to  the  federal  government  in  excise 
taxes  than  they  get  back  in  services  or  than 
they  need  to  be  paying  at  this  time.  Tempo- 
rarily cutting  the  airline  passenger  ticket 
tax  from  10%  to  8%  would  put  a  billion  dol- 
lars p)er  year  back  into  this  industry,  and 
would  not  impair  our  ability  to  make  needed 
investment  from  the  Trust  Fund.  This  tax 
cut  for  passengers  will  not  solve  the  basic 
problems  of  the  industry,  but  will  buy  us 
time  and  help  us  keep  a  few  of  the  airlines 
who  would  otherwise  be  at  the  edge  of  ex- 
tinction. 

Second,  the  fact  is  that  while  most  airlines 
are  losing  money,  not  all  money-losing  air- 


lines are  equal.  Some  have  the  wherewithal 
to  survive  continuing  losses  and  some  do 
not.  That  disparity  among  airlines  is  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  for  nearly  a  decade  air- 
lines have  not  competed  on  a  level  playing 
field— some  have  anti-competitive  advan- 
tages over  the  rest,  most  notably  in  the  area 
of  computer  reservation  systems.  This  Sub- 
committee, under  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  Jim  Oberstar  and  Bill  Clinger  tackled  this 
problem  last  year  when  the  Administration 
would  not.  and  got  a  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  If  we  want  there  to  be  more  than  2  or 
3  airlines,  we  will  once  again  have  to  seek  a 
remedy  for  these  anti-competitive  problems 
that  handicap  all  but  the  strongest. 

Third,  government  has  sometimes  put  un- 
reasonable burdens  on  the  industry,  and  we 
need  to  remedy  those  situations.  A  leading 
example  is  the  50%  random  drug  testing  re- 
quirement. We  have  in  the  airline  industry  a 
very  effective  drug  testing  program  consist- 
ing of  pre-employment  testing,  probable 
cause  testing,  periodic  testing,  and  post-ac- 
cident testing.  But  DOT  in  1988  required,  in 
addition  to  all  these  forms  of  testing,  50% 
random  testing,  an  enormously  expensive 
and  intrusive  undertaking.  Even  after  adding 
not  only  flight  crews  but  also  baggage  han- 
dlers, FBO  employees,  and  a  great  many  oth- 
ers to  the  program,  random  drug  testing  has 
never  uncovered  drug  use  in  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  one  percent  of  those  tested. 
And  for  airline  flight  deck  crews  there  has 
been  virtually  no  drug  use  discovered  by  ran- 
dom testing.  The  fact  is  that  50%  random 
testing  is  a  massive  amount  of  effort  produc- 
ing very  little  benefit.  Whatever  deterrent 
effect  random  testing  has  could  be  achieved 
at  far  lower  cost  with  a  significantly  reduced 
testing  rate.  A  year  ago.  the  DOT  quietly  re- 
duced its  random  testing  requirement  for  its 
own  employees,  including  air  traffic  control- 
lers, from  50%  to  25%.  but  continued  to  re- 
quire all  airline  employees  and  others  to  un- 
dergo 50%  random  testing.  DOT  now  has  a 
rulemaking  underway  to  consider  lowering 
the  50%  random  testing  rate  for  private  in- 
dustry. 

That  rulemaking  presents  a  very  real  op- 
portunity to  reduce  a  largely  pointless  bur- 
den on  airlines.  I  note  that  the  airlines  are 
calling  for  a  reduction  to  10%  random  test- 
ing. 1  would  remind  the  airlines  before  they 
dwell  on  how  stupid  the  government  is  to 
persist  in  such  a  clearly  unproductive  re- 
quirement, that  it  was  originally  the  airlines 
themselves  who  called  for  the  50%  random 
testing  requirement.  This  industry  has  not 
always  been  its  own  best  advocate. 

Fourth.  DOT  is  moving  toward  50%  random 
testing  for  alcohol,  as  well  as  drug  use.  For 
the  same  reasons,  that  testing  rate  should  be 
substantially  reduced. 

Fifth,  the  world  has  changed  enormously 
since  the  late  1980"s.  and  so  has  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  security  threat  to  U.S.  airlines. 
Generals  often  tend  to  fight  the  last  war.  and 
nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  case  of 
security  generals.  We  no  longer  have  a  Cold 
War.  We  no  longer  have  hostages  in  Lebanon. 
The  dimension  and  nature  of  the  threat  has 
changed. 

The  security  threat  began  with  hijackings 
to  escape  the  U.S.  and  go  to  Cuba.  The  latest 
hijackings  were  to  get  into  the  U.S.  We  need 
a  complete  review  of  security  requirements 
to  make  sure  we  are  responding  fully  to  to- 
day's threat  and  not  wasting  money  in  re- 
sponse to  past  threats.  In  particular,  the  1989 
DOT  requirement  that  airports  install  elabo- 
rate computer-based  employee  screening  sys- 
tems at  approximately  270  domestic  airports 
should  be  re-evaluated  to  determine  if  we  are 


imposing  costs  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  ultimately  borne  by  airlines  and 
their  customers,  to  little  or  no  purpose, 
many  of  the  airports  covered  by  this  rule 
serve  rural  areas  of  less  than  50.000  popu- 
lation. This  is  a  clear  case  for  reassessment. 

Sixth,  one  of  the  new  cost  burdens  imposed 
on  airlines  just  in  the  last  few  years  was  al- 
lowing airports  to  levy  their  own  airline  pas- 
senger taxes  in  addition  to  federal  passenger 
taxes.  A  great  many  worthwhile  projects 
have  been  built  with  this  money,  but  a  new 
and  largely  uncontrolled  cost  burden  has 
also  been  put  on  the  airlines  at  precisely  the 
time  they  can  least  afford  it.  In  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  five  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
worth  of  PFC  projects  have  been  approved. 
Over  five  billion  dollars  worth  of  additional 
PFC  projects  are  now  seeking  approval  at 
FAA.  These  are  not  new  burdens  the  airlines 
and  their  passengers  can  sustain  without 
limit.  I  would  strongly  suggest  to  the  airport 
operators  that  the  right  to  impose  PFC's  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  the  power  to  suspend 
the  laws  of  economics.  You.  like  we.  need  to 
remember  that  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy.  And  once  you  help  destroy  a 
large  airline  at  your  airport,  you  may  find 
that  all  the  PFC's  you  can  impose  will  not 
make  up  the  difference.  I  would  urge  the 
FAA  to  scrutinize  the  pending  PFC  projects 
very  closely,  with  an  eye  to  protecting  the 
public  Interest.  We  all  need  to  review  the 
question  of  how  PFC  projects  can  be  judged 
to  assure  that  there  are  no  unnecessary  cost 
burdens  put  on  airlines  or  their  passengers. 

And  finally.  I  would  like  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  subjects  of  these  hearings,  the 
airlines  themselves.  No  one  that  I  have 
talked  to  about  your  situation  in  the  Con- 
gress, or  in  the  new  Administration,  doubts 
the  seriousness  of  your  financial  situation. 
And  no  one  I  have  talked  to  suggests  that  we 
should  not  try  to  help.  But  many  of  us  find 
that  when  we  ask  you  what  it  is  we  can  do 
to  help,  instead  of  offering  us  suggestions  as 
to  how  we  can  strengthen  the  airline  indus- 
try, you  urge  us  to  help  you  destroy  your 
competitor  airlines  instead.  Some  of  you 
seem  to  be  concerned  primarily  that  the 
plague  will  recede  before  killing  off  your 
pesky  neighbor.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
industry  is  unanimous  in  wanting  a  cure  for 
the  plague,  at  least  not  a  cure  that  arrives 
too  quickly. 

Some  of  you  now  seem  to  believe  that  not 
only  should  government  not  help  the  wound- 
ed among  you.  we  should  go  around  and 
shoot  the  wounded  for  your  convenience.  I 
have  to  say  that  what  you  see  as  the  solu- 
tion— the  demise  of  several  more  airlines — I 
see  as  the  calamity  we  are  trying  to  prevent. 
I  do  not  see  our  proper  role  as  public  officials 
to  be  the  agents  of  airline  euthanasia.  There 
are  real  people  who  work  for  these  airlines, 
who  have  families,  who  depend  on  these  com- 
panies for  pensions  and  medical  coverage. 

Just  taking  the  3  major  airlines  now  oper- 
ating under  Chapter  11.  they  have  about 
75,000  employees.  Add  the  financially  trou- 
bled airlines,  and  the  number  of  employees 
involved  more  than  doubles.  That's  a  lot  of 
people  to  be  throwing  out  on  the  street. 
That's  a  lot  of  new  burden  to  put  on  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guarantee  Corporation.  That's  a 
lot  of  dead  weight  to  add  to  an  economy  still 
struggling  to  achieve  a  real  recovery. 

I've  heard  efforts  to  use  changes  in  the 
bankruptcy  code  to  kill  off  weaker  airlines. 
I  have  heard  of  attempts  to  use  DOT  to  re- 
voke the  certificates  of  some  airlines.  I  have 
heard  of  efforts  to  block  legitimate  invest- 
ment in  other  airlines.  Yes,  you  are  all  vig- 
orous competitors  in  the  commercial  mar- 
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ketplace.  and  that's  exactly  what  you  are 
supposed  to  be.  But  here,  before  government, 
you  should  be  making  constructive  sugges- 
tions to  help  us  deal  with  a  threat  to  the  air- 
line industry  as  a  whole,  to  the  employees, 
communities,  and  other  industries  which 
'rely  on  the  airline  industry,  and  to  the  goal 
of  economic  recovery.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
hcftr. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
ofH.R.  904. 

This  legislation  amends  section  204  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Safety,  Capac- 
ity, Noise  Improvement,  and  Inter- 
modal  Transportation  Act  of  1992,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  members  on 
the  Commission  from  7  to  15,  and 
shortening  the  reporting  deadline  from 
180  to  90  days. 

Late  last  year  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation, signed  by  the  President,  to  cre- 
ate a  seven-member  Commission.  The 
Commission  was  never  constituted. 
The  Clinton  administration,  and  par- 
ticularly Transportation  Secretary 
Secretary  Pena,  have  embraced  the 
Conunission  proposal  but  sought 
changes  to  shorten  the  reporting  re- 
quirement in  view  of  the  dire  financial 
straits  of  the  carriers.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  recommended  that  the  Com- 
mission's size  be  increased. 

The  air  carrier  industry  is  in  extreme 
financial  distress.  With  one  exception, 
all  major  air  carriers  suffered  record 
losses  last  year.  During  the  past  3 
years,  air  carriers  have  lost  more 
money  than  they  earned  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  industry.  Even  our  largest 
carriers  have  seen  their  net  asset  value 
seriously  diminished. 

Air  carriers  are  literally  the  life- 
blood  of  American  commerce.  Busi- 
nesses rely  on  air  carriers  as  the  pri- 
mary mode  of  travel.  Over  90  percent  of 
intercity  passenger  traffic,  carried  by 
commercial  conveyance,  use  air  car- 
riers. 

The  underlying  causes  of  the  indus- 
try's ills  are  complex  and  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  deregulation,  to  any  one 
actor,  or  any  one  set  of  circumstances. 
Some  have  argued  that  there's  too 
much  capacity,  that  bankrupt  carriers 
are  dragging  down  the  healthy  carriers, 
or  that  a  succession  of  taxes  have 
pushed  ticket  prices  too  high.  The 
Commission  is  charged  with  answering 
these  and  other  fundamental  questions 
and  making  recommendations  to  help 
return  the  industry  to  profitability,  in- 
cluding the  efTlcacy  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  foreign  investment  in  a  do- 
mestic carrier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  pre- 
viously. H.R.  904  creates  a  15-member 
Commission;  5  appointed  by  the  House; 
5  by  the  Senate;  and  5  by  the  President. 
Of  the  five  House  appointees,  three  are 
made  by  the  Speaker  and  two  by  the 
minority  leader.  The  same  holds  true 
for  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  authorizes 
the  House  and  Senate  to  each  appoint 


three  nonvoting  Members;  two  by  the 
Speaker  and  one  by  the  minority  lead- 
er. The  President  gets  one  appoint- 
ment. 

H.R.  904  does  not  specify  that  any  one 
group  or  groups  be  represented  on  the 
Commission.  However,  the  bill  does 
stipulate  that  conomissioners  are  ex- 
pected to  be  appointed  from  among  ex- 
perts in  transportation  policy,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  orga- 
nizations representing  airlines,  pas- 
sengers, shippers,  airline  employees, 
aircraft  manufacturers,  general  avia- 
tion, and  the  financial  community. 
Just  as  important,  it  is  the  intent  of 
this  Member— and  I'm  sure  the  chair- 
man will  agree  with  me — that  at  least 
one  commissioner  should  come  from 
among  the  ranks  of  noise  affected  com- 
munities. They  have  just  as  much  at 
stake  £is  any  other  group. 

While  public  attention  has  focused  on 
the  immediate  problems  of  the  indus- 
try, experts  have  considerable  fear 
about  the  ability  of  carriers  to  sustain 
their  capital  plans  over  the  long  term. 
If  carriers  are  unable  to  maintain  route 
systems,  conrmiunities  may  lose  a  vital 
link  to  our  Nations  commerce,  and 
most  certainly  jobs  will  be  jeopardized. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  what 
would  befall  our  economy  if  any  one  or 
several  of  our  remaining  nine  major 
carriers  left  the  market  altogether. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  all  Members  to  lend  their 
support  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Kreidler]. 

Mr.  KREIDLER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
904.  My  district  in  Washington  State 
includes  Boeing  Co.  headquarters  and 
has  more  Boeing  employees  than  any 
other  district. 

We  also  have  the  headquarters  of  one 
of  the  most  efficient  small  carriers  in 
the  country— Alaska  Airlines.  So  my 
concern  for  the  revival  of  our  airline 
industry,  and  for  secure,  high-paying 
jobs,  could  not  be  greater. 

The  people  of  my  district  are  victims 
of  a  nosedive  in  the  airline  industry. 
Boeing  will  eliminate  19,000  jobs  in 
Washington  State — 1  of  every  5.  Every 
Boeing  job  produces  three  more  indi- 
rect jobs.  It  adds  up  to  a  staggering 
loss  to  Washington  States  economy. 

As  for  Alfiska  Airlines,  it  had  19  con- 
secutive years  of  profitability,  until  its 
fares  were  undercut  by  airlines  operat- 
ing under  bankruptcy  protection.  That 
is  costing  another  1,100  jobs. 

Restoring  the  health  of  the  airlines 
will  help  not  only  the  workers  of  my 
district,  but  all  those  Americans  who 
benefit  from  thriving  competition. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  and  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Mineta  and  Chair- 


man OBERSTAR,  who  came  to  Washing- 
ton State  last  month  to  see  Boeings 
problems  firsthand. 

And  I  know  that  President  Clinton 
understands  these  problems  and  their 
effects  on  working  families.  We  were 
deeply  gratified  by  his  visit  to  our 
State  last  week.  He  showed  a  depth  of 
understanding,  a  commitment  to  ac- 
tion, and  the  kind  of  leadership  we 
have  needed  for  a  long  time. 

Today,  it  is  our  turn  to  act.  We 
strengthen  the  national  commission. 
We  require  it  to  get  serious.  And  we  re- 
quire it  to  bring  us  its  recommenda- 
tions in  90  days  instead  of  6  months. 
Then,  we  will  have  to  work  quickly  to 
revitalize  this  industry,  to  restore  jobs, 
and  to  create  economic  growth  for  the 
future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
904,  and  bring  hope  to  thousands  of 
working  families  who  need  and  deserve 
our  help. 

D  1320 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  full  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shu- 
STER). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  My  colleagues,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  legislation 
today.  We  have  an  ironic  situation  in 
America  in  aviation.  Over  the  past  10 
years  we  have  had  tremendous  success 
in  that  we  have  had  about  a  66-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  fly- 
ing, and  we  have  had  about  a  30-percent 
reduction  in  the  price  of  a  ticket,  ad- 
justed for  inflation.  This  is  an  enor- 
mous success.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  seen  a  once  healthy  airline  indus- 
try go  from  a  strong  position  to  a  situ- 
ation today  where  it  is  in  crisis  and 
where  the  very  future  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry is  in  doubt. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  time 
when  we  need  an  urgent  look  at  this 
issue  to  see  what  can  be  done,  that 
time  is  now.  I  commend  my  colleagues 
for  moving  this  legislation  and  moving 
it  quickly.  Let  us  do  it  quickly  because 
it  is  not  going  to  cause  any  increase  in 
spending  since  the  payment  for  this 
Commission  is  going  to  come  out  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say,  particu- 
larly to  my  Republican  colleagues, 
that  we  have  actually  improved  this 
legislation  over  the  legislation  from 
the  past  year  in  that  the  minority  has 
a  clear  representation  on  this  Commis- 
sion. That  was  not  provided  for  in  the 
previous  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  troubling  aspects  of 
the  situation  today,  however,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that,  while  we  are  moving 
to  try  to  address  the  problems  in  our 
aviation  industry,  we  have  a  proposal 
before  the  country  now  to  increase  en- 
ergy taxes,  the  Btu  tax.  This  tax  will 
cost  the  airline  industry  over  $1.2  bil- 
lion a  year  in  increased  costs,  and  that 


is  the  most  conservative  estimate.  This 
Is  nearly  as  much  as  the  airline  indus- 
try made  in  profit  in  its  best  year. 

So,  here  we  are.  everyone  acknowl- 
edging that  we  face  a  real  crisis  in 
America  today,  an  airline  industry 
which  may  not  survive  as  we  know  it. 
and  yet  a  proposal  for  a  tax  increase 
that  will  impose  upon  that  airline  in- 
dustry a  cost  increase,  nearly  as  great 
as  all  the  profits  that  they  ever  made 
in  their  most  successful  years.  This  ex- 
acerbates a  situation  where  we  have 
over  100.000  people  laid  off— termi- 
nated— not  working  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry; 28,000  people  at  Boeing,  referred 
to  by  the  previous  speaker;  and  about 
4,000  people  at  GE  out  of  work.  These 
people  are  out  of  work  because  the  air- 
line industry  is  in  deep  trouble. 

And  yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  pro- 
posal for  a  massive  tax  increase,  a  cost 
increase.  I  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  this 
Commission  should  look  at  that  par- 
ticular question,  along  with  all  the 
others.  How  in  the  world  can  we  expect 
an  airline  industry  to  survive  when  it 
is  in  all  the  trouble  it  is  in  with  eight 
of  the  nine  major  airlines  hemorrhag- 
ing millions  of  dollars  of  losses,  three 
of  the  nine  in  bankruptcy,  and  two  or 
three  more  that  are  ready  to  go?  How 
can  we  help  them  if  we  are  going  to  im- 
pose upon  them  the  most  massive  cost 
increase  in  the  history  of  the  airline 
industry? 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  par- 
ticular issue  should  be  looked  at  very 
carefully  along  with  the  other  issues 
that  are  so  important,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  think  this  is  a  very  timely  com- 
mission, and  I  strongly  support  it,  and 

1  would  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Ms.  DeLauro]. 

Ms.  DELAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  and  commend 
the  quick  action  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  Their  speedy  response 
demonstrates  that  they  fully  appre- 
ciate the  dire  emergency  that  today 
confronts  our  aviation  industry.  Never 
has  an  industry  needed  special  atten- 
tion as  this  one  does  at  this  moment. 

Since  the  pioneering  days  of  the 
Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk,  Amer- 
ica has  led  the  way  in  aviation  tech- 
nology. Others  around  the  world  look 
here  for  innovations  in  technology.  Our 
companies  have  built  an  industry  that 
today  connects  every  point  of  the 
globe,  provides  quick  and  efficient 
transportation,  and  has  made  our  com- 
plex society  a  smaller  and  more  man- 
ageable one. 

But  today,  the  industry  that  has 
grown  from  its  humble  beginnings  at 
Kitty  Hawk  is  threatened.  The  Amer- 
ican aviation  industry  faces  unfair 
competition  from  overseas  competi- 
tors. Foreign  governments  are  provir^- 
ing  support  and  financial  assistance  to 
the  tune  of  $26  billion  to  their  aero- 
space consortium — assistance  that  our 


industry  cannot  compete  with.  The  re- 
sult is  to  further  exacerbate  an  unten- 
able situation.  Our  economy,  already 
suffering  from  recession  is  now  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  aftershocks  triggered 
by  the  troubles  in  this  industry. 

Connecticut  is  a  State  that  is  par- 
ticularly hard  hit.  Thousands  of  people 
are  employed  by  companies  that  rely 
on  the  defense  and  commercial  avia- 
tion industry.  Pratt  &  Whitney,  a 
major  aviation  supplier,  last  month  an- 
nounced the  layoff  of  more  than  5.000 
employees.  These  layoffs  aren't  the  re- 
sult of  Government  defense  cutbacks. 
This  company  had  the  forethought  to 
move  away  from  reliance  on  the  de- 
fense industry.  These  layoffs  are  the 
result  of  the  sagging  fortunes  of  our 
commercial  aviation  industry. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  searching  des- 
perately for  the  larger  answers  to  our 
economic  crisis,  we  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  problems  occurring  in  this  im- 
portant industry.  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dents  actions  that  have  made  this 
problem  one  of  his  highest  economic 
priorities.  I  am  encouraged  that  the 
committee  has  acted  so  quickly  to 
amend  and  report  this  legislation  that 
will  allow  the  commission  to  begin  its 
important  work. 

For  the  good  of  Connecticut's  thou- 
sands of  aviation  workers,  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  aviation  workers 
across  the  Nation,  and  for  the  strength 
of  our  economy,  we  need  to  act  expedi- 
tiously on  the  proposal  before  us  today. 
We  need  to  be  sure  that  our  aviation 
industry  continues  in  the  tradition  of 
leadership  and  strength  that  began 
more  than  93  years  ago  with  the  flight 
of  a  glider  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
V/2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Levy],  a  new  member  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  a  very  valuable  member. 

Mr.  LEVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  be  joining  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mineta],  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SHUSTER],  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  OBER- 
STAR], and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  CLINGER]  in  supporting 
this  bill  today,  but  I  must  confess  that 
my  support  is  less  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
create  a  national  commission  to  ensure 
a  strong,  competitive  airline  industry. 
Originally  passed  last  year  as  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Safety 
Act,  the  bill's  language  calls  for  ex- 
panding the  Commission  from  7  to  15 
members,  and  I  think  that  is  a  good 
thing.  But  last  year's  bill  required  one 
of  the  seven  members  to  be  a  represent- 
ative of  citizens  concerned  with  the 
issue  of  jet  noise.  Well,  H.R.  904,  which 
we  are  about  to  consider,  more  than 
doubles  the  membership  on  that  com- 
mission. We  have  stopped  insisting 
that  the  air  noise  representative  be 
present  at  the  table.  That  is  not  only 
unfair,  but  I  think  it  is  a  slap  in  the 
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face  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who, 
like  many  of  the  people  in  my  district, 
live  near  airports  and  who  have  to  put 
up  with  aircraft  noise  day  after  day. 
hour  after  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  move  was  made  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Franks],  in  committee  to  include 
a  member  among  the  15  who  is  con- 
cerned with  air  noise.  That  effort  lost 
out  in  the  full  committee  markup  on  a 
partisan  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  my  concern 
for  that  issue  does  not  prevent  me  from 
voting  for  this  bill;  however,  I  do  have 
to  state  for  the  Record  that  I  feel  that 
the  concerns  of  those  who  must 
confront  air  noise  have  been  sadly  de- 
emphasized. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2>/4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  new 
Jersey  [Mr.  Franks],  another  new  and 
very  distinguished  member  of  our  com- 
mittee who  is  indeed  concerned  about 
the  noise  issue  and  its  impact  upon 
competitiveness. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  in  reluctant  sup- 
port of  H.R.  904,  a  bill  that  would  re- 
configure the  National  Commission  To 
Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive  Airline 
Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  ultimately  vot- 
ing for  this  legislation,  because  I  be- 
lieve this  Commission  can  be  effective 
in  offering  suggestions  and  rec- 
onmmendations  on  how  we  in  Congress 
can  help  our  ailing  domestic  airline  in- 
dustry. With  all  but  one  of  our  major 
airlines  sufl'ering  financial  losses,  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  wait  for  this 
problem  to  get  better  on  its  own. 

Although  H.R.  904  is  directed  at  an 
important  concern,  this  legislation 
contains  a  major  flaw — a  flaw  which  I 
tried  to  rectify  in  committee.  Specifi- 
cally, this  bill  weakens  current  law  and 
Congress"  strong  commitment  to  reduc- 
ing aircraft  noise  by  removing  the  air- 
craft noise  representative  from  the 
Commission.  This  is  reversal  from 
present  law.  If  Congress  is  indeed  seri- 
ous about  combating  the  aircraft  noise 
problem,  we  must  not  allow  important 
provisions  of  law  directed  at  this  prob- 
lem to  be  jettisoned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  House  ad- 
journed last  year.  Congress  passed  the 
law  which  this  bill  now  amends.  Under 
that  law.  Congress  mandated  that  the 
communities  affected  by  aircraft  noise 
would  have  a  representative  on  the 
Commission.  Now,  a  scant  5  months 
later.  Congress  is  flip-flopping  on  this 
issue.  What  is  sadly  ironic  is  that  even 
though  the  aircraft  noise  representa- 
tive is  being  purged  from  the  Commis- 
sion, the  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  being  increased  from  7  to  15 
members  under  this  bill.  That  makes 
no  sense  at  all  to  me.  If  we  can  more 
than  double  the  size  of  the  Commis- 
sion, surely  we  can  keep  that  one  mem- 
ber who  is  most  concerned  about  air- 
craft noise. 
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I  attempted  to  amend  H.R.  904  during 
its  markup,  so  it  would  keep  an  air- 
craft noise  representative  on  the  Com- 
mission. Although  my  amendment 
failed  on  a  party  line  vote,  we  in  the 
minority  were  successful  in  gaining  re- 
port language  on  this  issue.  However, 
that  report  language  still  will  not  fully 
rectify  the  problem,  nor  will  it  satisfy 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
forced  to  tolerate  unacceptable  levels 
of  aircraft  noise  during  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  904  is  to  refocus  the 
Commission  so  it  concentrates  on  our 
Nations  troubled  airline  industry  more 
closely.  However,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  problem  of  airport 
noise  has  not  abated  since  Congress  ad- 
dressed this  issue  last  fall,  and  that  the 
need  still  exists  for  an  aircraft  noise 
representative  to  be  included  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  I  urge  the 
other  body,  when  they  consider  this 
legislation,  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  ensure  that  an  aircraft  noise  rep- 
resentative remains  on  the  Commis- 
sion. Clearly,  an  expert  on  this  subject 
Is  needed  if  this  important  issue  is  to 
be  properly  addressed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

D  1330 

Mr,  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  904  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting its  enactment. 

The  U.S.  aviation  industry  has  expe- 
rienced a  tremendous  downturn.  Only  2 
of  the  22  airlines  that  entered  the  in- 
dustry after  deregulation  are  still  oper- 
ating. Over  the  past  3  years,  U.S.  air- 
lines have  lost  a  staggering  $8  billion 
and  eliminated  thousands  of  jobs. 
These  difficulties  have  led  to  a  steep 
decline  in  orders  from  the  airlines 
which  have  in  turn  led  to  massive  loss 
of  aerospace  jobs.  We  cannot  continue 
to  sit  by  and  watch  the  elimination  of 
thousands  of  high-tech,  high-wage  jobs. 

In  my  district  I  have  seen  all  too 
clearly  the  effects  of  problems  facing 
the  commercial  airline  industry.  Unit- 
ed Technology's  Pratt  &  Whitney, 
headquartered  in  East  Hartford,  CT. 
has  undergone  a  massive  restructuring 
effort  which  will  leave  thousands  of 
Connecticut  residents  out  of  work. 
From  January  1992  through  the  end  of 
1994.  Pratts  Connecticut  employment 
will  drop  from  23,100  to  13,700. 

The  United  States  risks  losing  its 
edge  in  the  aerospace  industry.  Expan- 
sion of  this  commission  will  allow  ex- 
perts to  closely  examine  the  issue  and 
suggest  the  most  efficient  manner  of 
rectifying  the  situation. 

Congress  and  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion must  act  as  one  to  ensure  steps 
are  taken  to  revitalize  the  aviation  in- 
dustry. 


Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  another  new  and  very  dedi- 
cated and  dynamic  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  MICA]. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  ranking  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CUNOER]  for  this  time,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  today.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  our 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mineta],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  OBER- 
STAR], chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
for  their  work,  for  their  attention,  and 
for  their  dedication  to  this  important 
issue.  I  also  thank  them  for  including 
language  in  this  report,  something  that 
I  feel  is  very  important,  and  that  is  the 
impact  of  regulations,  particularly 
conflicting  regulations  on  the  airline 
industry,  and  I  hope  that  this  Commis- 
sion does  pay  attention  to  the  cost  and 
impact  to  our  Nation,  to  the  airlines, 
and  to  the  manufacturers. 

Another  issue  that  I  think  is  impor- 
tant that  I  would  like  to  raise  irvolves 
the  lack  of  incentives  that  Government 
provides  for  research  and  development. 
As  a  businessman.  I  know  the  impor- 
tance of  research  and  development  in 
maintaining  global  competitiveness. 
Many  of  the  aviation  companies  and 
executives  with  whom  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  lately  have  com- 
mented on  the  lack  of  incentives  for 
the  United  States  to  pursue  the  nec- 
essary research  and  development  in 
this  important  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  request 
that  hopefully  we  make  a  part  of  this 
record  today  the  request  that  this  com- 
mission look  at  ways  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  encourage  much- 
needed  research  and  development. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clinoer]  just  said  that  the  airline 
industry  is  the  lifeblood  of  American 
commerce,  and  I  agree  with  that  in 
large  part. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Kreidler]  said  that  Boeing  was  in  dif- 
ficulty and  needed  help  and  he  was  glad 
that  this  Commission  was  going  to  be 
reappointed  so  this  Commission  could 
do  its  job  and  really  help  the  airline  in- 
dustry. He  said  also  that  President 
Clinton  understands  Boeing's  problems 
and  the  problems  of  the  airline  indus- 
try, and  that  he  went  to  Washington 
and  showed  that  he  cared. 

I  say  to  my  Democrat  colleagues 
whom  I  love  so  much  that  if  they  real- 
ly care  so  much  and  if  the  President 
really  cares  so  much,  why  is  his  Btu 
tax  going  to  add  15  cents  a  gallon  to 
every  gallon  of  jet  fuel  they  have  to 
buy? 

I  have  talked  to  airline  executives, 
and  they  tell  me  they  are  going  to  be 


put  out  of  business.  It  is  one  thing  to 
say  today  on  the  floor  of  the  house  that 
you  care,  but  it  is  quite  something  else 
to  add  15  cents  a  gallon  for  very  gallon 
of  jet  fuel  they  have  to  buy.  That  does 
not  sound  like  they  care  very  much  to 
me. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  Democrat 
Party  and  the  Democrat  President 
giveth  with  the  left  hand  and  then 
smacketh  them  in  the  mouth  with  the 
right  hand. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  no  further  speakers  on  our  side, 
and  I  will  simply  close  out  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  myself. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  OBERSTAR]  is  the  final 
speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dire  current  condi- 
tion of  the  airline  industry  has  been 
well  described  throughout  this  debate, 
but  we  should  remember  that  in  the  pe- 
riod of  1985  through  1988.  the  airline  in- 
dustry was  expanding.  Growth  was  ex- 
ploding throughout  the  United  States, 
and  profits  were  soaring.  In  fact,  in 
1988  the  industry  enjoyed  a  record  $3.1 
billion  in  operating  profits,  and  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  net  profits,  more  than  it  had 
made  in  the  previous  several  years. 
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Questions  were  being  raised  at  that 
time  about  whether  deregulation  really 
was  working,  was  there  enough  com- 
petition. Fares  were  starting  to  rise. 
Questions  were  asked  about  whether 
competition  really  was  working,  be- 
cause the  industry  was  concentrating 
into  fewer  carriers,  less  competition  at 
the  fortress  hubs,  and  fares  were  start- 
ing to  rise.  Questions  were  being 
raised. 

Now  we  see  an  entirely  different  pic- 
ture. The  mid-1980's  were  probably  the 
peak  of  the  profitability  of  the  airline 
industry  in  its  entire  history.  Now  we 
are  in  a  trough,  where  in  the  last  3 
years  the  industry  has  lost  $8  billion. 

Questions  have  been  raised  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  about  the  viability  of 
deregulation.  In  fact,  hardly  a  day  goes 
by  that  I  come  on  the  House  floor  that 
someone  does  not  ask  is  it  not  time  to 
reregulate  the  airline  industry? 

That  definitely  is  not  the  case.  We  do 
not  want  to  return  to  an  era  of  regula- 
tion, that  is.  Government  control  of 
market  entry  and  pricing  of  airline 
fares. 

In  fact,  airline  fares  have  risen  from 
the  period  of  1981  through  1993  only  2 
percent,  while  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  in  that  same  period  of  time  rose 
54  percent. 

The  Brookings  Institution  estimated 
that  every  year  consumers  are  benefit- 
ing to  the  tune  of  $6  billion  in  avoided 


costs  and  lower  fares  because  of  de- 
regulation and  the  competition  and  ex- 
panded service  that  it  has  brought. 

What  is  facing  this  industry  is  more 
than  a  triple  whammy.  powerful  eco- 
nomic forces  have  hit  the  industry 
from  all  sides  at  once:  recession  at 
home,  recession  in  Europe,  recession  in 
the  Pacific  rim;  the  security  fears  re- 
sulting from  the  bombing  of  Pan  Am 
103  and  the  war  in  the  gulf.  All  of  which 
caused  a  huge  falloff  in  demand  at  the 
very  time  when  fuel  prices  were  ignited 
by  the  gulf  war  causing  the  airlines  to 
pay  over  $4  billion  in  additional  costs 
because  of  the  increased  price  of  fuel 
due  to  the  grulf  crisis. 

In  addition,  the  airlines  themselves 
added  problems.  The  three  largest  car- 
riers increased  their  fleets  from  1988 
through  1992  by  445  aircraft,  adding  to 
the  excess  capacity  in  the  industry  and 
creating  the  huge  problem  of  many  air- 
craft flying  with  not  enough  passengers 
to  fill  the  seats. 

In  the  leveraged  buyout  craze  of  the 
1980s,  including  the  acquisition  of  new 
entrant  carriers,  airlines  added  so 
much  debt  that  their  costs  of  interest 
expense  and  rental  went  from  S2  billion 
in  1982  to  $8  billion  in  1991.  These  were 
tremendously  increased  burdens  for  an 
industry  which  has  always  been  cycli- 
cal and  has  had  difficulties  even  in  the 
best  of  times. 

Now  we  have  further  problems  cre- 
ated by  this  lingering  period  of  reces- 
sion and  the  excess  capacity,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  carriers  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  observe  that, 
while  the  finger  has  been  pointed  at 
bankrupt  carriers,  they  account  for 
only  18  percent  of  industry  capacity.  If 
the  bankrupt  carriers  disappeared  over- 
night, we  still  would  have  excess  capac- 
ity in  this  industry.  That  has  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

The  purpose  of  this  commission  is  to 
review  the  status  of  the  airline  indus- 
try, of  aviation  in  total,  and  make 
some  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions, the  first  of  which,  I  hope,  will 
deal  with  the  preservation  of  competi- 
tion. It  will  be  of  little  value  to  have  a 
profitable  industry  with  only  two  air- 
lines operating.  It  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  have  a  number  of  solvent  air- 
lines competing  vigorously  for  cus- 
tomers at  home  and  abroad. 

We  want  to  assure  that  the  competi- 
tion engendered  by  deregulation  will 
remain  strong  and  vigorous  so  Amer- 
ican carriers  can  compete,  not  only  the 
domestic  economy,  but  in  our  foreign 
markets  as  well.  We  also  want  to  re- 
turn this  industry  to  profitability,  and 
we  look  to  this  commission  to  make 
wise  and  responsible  recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reclaim  the  time 
of  the  minority.  I  have  had  a  Member 
come  to  the  floor  who  would  like  to 
participate  in  this  debate. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  Members  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clinger]  has  4  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
OBERSTAR]  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Ms.  Dunn],  one  of  the  new 
active  contributing  members  of  the 
committee. 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
lend  my  strong  support  of  H.R.  904  to 
establish  a  commission  to  assess  one  of 
the  most  vital  transportation  indus- 
tries in  our  country,  our  commercial 
aviation  industry. 

For  decades  now,  that  industry  has 
served  as  a  springboard  for  researching 
and  developing  advanced  technologies. 
It  has  spawned  thousands  of  manufac- 
turing jobs  throughout  our  States. 

It  is  undeniably  a  crucial  thread  in 
our  Nation's  industrial  fabric.  However 
the  thread  has  slowly  begun  to  unravel 
and  will  continue  unless  we  initiate 
some  action  to  restore  some  stability 
to  this  faltering  industry. 

While  more  and  more  carriers  fall 
prey  to  chapter  11,  our  manufacturing 
base  continues  to  erode.  This  year 
alone  in  my  home  State  of  Washington, 
Boeing  will  be  laying  off  14,000  people. 
This  will  undoubtedly  impact  the  thou- 
sands of  other  jobs  around  the  country, 
in  industries  that  supply  parts  and 
other  goods  for  Boeing  and  other  man- 
ufacturers of  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  realize  that 
our  Nation's  airline  industry  is  a  vital 
ingredient  in  our  efforts  to  retain  our 
competitive  edge  in  the  world  market- 
place. 

The  Commission  which  this  bill  cre- 
ates, is  composed  of  policymakers  and 
industry  experts.  They  will  offer  us  a 
way  to  closely  examine  the  history  of 
this  important  industry  and  to  see  why 
it  is  in  its  current  condition. 

We  must  then  evaluate  their  rec- 
ommendations on  how  to  ensure  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  the  aviation  indus- 
try based  on  free  and  fair  trade,  free 
markets,  and  limited  Government  in- 
terference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Commission  is  a 
crucial  first  step  in  that  direction,  so  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  full 
support. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
few  concluding  observations:  First, 
with  respect  to  the  question  that  has 
been  raised  about  noise:  The  House- 
passed  bill  last  year  did  not  have  any 
seat  designated  for  a  specific  interest 
or  sector  of  the  aviation  industry. 
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That  provision,  designating  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  noise  community, 
was  added  by  the  other  body  in  the 
final  minutes  of  the  102d  Congress.  In 
order  to  get  a  bill  passed,  we  just  ac- 
cepted that  language  with  great,  great 
reluctance.  And  we  resolved  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Congress,  when  the  new 
administration  wanted  to  invigorate 
the  Commission  and  give  a  different 
timetable,  that  we  should  return  to  the 
neutrality  of  membership  on  this  Com- 
mission. That  is  the  reason  that  no  in- 
terest grouping  is  designated  for  a  spe- 
cific seat  on  the  Commission. 

We  do  urge  the  administration  to  ap- 
point people  from  a  wide  array  of  inter- 
ests, and  we  do  urge  that  noise  inter- 
ests be  given  full  and  fair  and  adequate 
and  expert  representation  on  this  Com- 
mission. But  it  really  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  designate,  in  the  law.  one  in- 
terest apart  from  others  for  special  rec- 
ognition and  special  seating  on  the 
Commission. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
great  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Chairman  Mineta,  for 
his  support  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation  to  hold  hearings  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  airline  industry 
and  bring  this  legislation  out  so  quick- 
ly. His  longstanding  interest  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation, 
for  over  8  years,  of  course,  puts  him  in 
a  very  special  position  of  understand- 
ing. And  we,  all  of  us  subcommittee 
chairs  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  manage  our  own 
bills  on  the  House  floor,  which  is  a 
practice  that  he  has  initiated. 

I  want  to  express  a  special  gratitude, 
again,  to  my  longtime  colleague  and 
friend  on  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CLINGER].  for  his  ever-present  attend- 
ance and  always  thoughtful  rec- 
ommendations and  insights  into  the  is- 
sues with  which  we  deal.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  work  with  him.  And  to  our 
staff  for  their  splendid  and  vigorous 
work  in  bringing  this  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee report  to  the  House  floor. 

I  urge  enactment  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  904  which  ex- 
parxls  and  improves  the  Aviation  Industry 
Commission.  The  Commission  was  formed 
last  October  to  study  the  problems  of  the  U.S. 
airline  and  aerospace  industry  and  make  rec- 
ommerxJations  to  improve  the  aviation  irxJus- 
try's  competitiveness.  H.R.  904  makes  two 
simple  changes  to  the  Commission.  First,  it 
broadens  the  membership  of  the  Commission, 
and  more  importantly,  it  requires  it  to  report  its 
recommendations  within  90  days  instead  of  6 
months. 

The  airline  industry  is  in  need  of  immediate 
assistance.  Since  deregulation  tjegan.  22  air- 
lines entered  the  industry.  Of  those  22.  only 
two  are  still  in  operation.  Many  airlines  are  op- 
erating urxier  the  protection  of  bankruptcy  arid 
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two  major  carriers — Eastern  and  Pan  Amer- 
ican— have  gone  cot  of  Ixjsiness  completely. 
Additionally,  the  airlines  have  experienced  $8 
billion  in  operating  losses  during  the  past  3 
years  arxJ  thousands  of  airline  workers  have 
lost  their  jots. 

Both  the  decline  of  the  airiine  irxJustry  arx) 
reductions  in  our  Nation's  defense  spending 
has  had  repercussions  for  the  entire  aero- 
space manufacturing  industry.  United  Tech- 
nologies Corp.  [UTC],  the  largest  employer  in 
my  home  State  of  Connecticut,  anticipates  a 
21 -percent  decrease  in  its  commercial  airiine 
txjsiness  this  year  and  has  seen  a  reduction 
of  military  fighter  engines  from  700  in  ttie  eariy 
1980's  to  under  100  in  1993.  As  a  result  of 
this  loss  of  business,  UTC  has  annourx^ed  the 
layoff  of  6,700  wort^ers  in  Connecticut  by  the 
end  of  1994.  In  a  State  which  has  had  an  un- 
employment rate  higher  than  ttie  national  av- 
erage for  most  of  1992  and  is  experiencing 
other  defense-related  layoffs  at  the  Electric 
Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics,  this  addi- 
tional job  loss  is  devastating. 

Given  ttie  difficult  times  ttie  aviation  industry 
is  facing,  the  changes  H.R.  904  makes  to  the 
Commission  are  desperately  needed.  The  re- 
quirement that  ttie  Commission  make  its  rec- 
ommendations to  help  these  industries  get 
back  on  ttieir  feet  in  90  days,  as  opposed  to 
6  months,  is  essential  wtien  thousands  of  jobs 
could  be  at  stake  if  ctianges  are  not  made 
quk^kly. 

For  years.  America's  aviation  irxJusfry  has 
built  state-of-ttie-art  military  fighter  and  com- 
mercial planes,  and  made  air  transportation 
safe  and  efficient.  These  industries  need  ttie 
assistance  of  the  Commission  to  help  ttiem 
address  the  problems  they  are  facing.  We 
must  fight  to  ensure  that  the  aerospace  and 
airline  industries  can  remain  competitive  and 
keep  dedicated  American  wort<ers  on  ttie  job. 

I  look  forward  to  the  Commission's  impor- 
tant work  and  its  efforts  to  address  this  crisis 
in  America's  manufacturing  and  industrial 
base. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Two  weeks  ago.  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  rederico  Pena  called  for  a 
90-day  tjipartisan  review  of  the  protilems  fac- 
ing the  aviation  industry. 

H.R.  904  implements  this  recommendation. 
It  constitutes  a  National  Commission  To  En- 
sure a  Strong  Competitive  Airline  Industry  and 
directs  the  Commission  to  forward  Its  rec- 
ommendations to  President  Clinton  and  the 
Congress  within  90  days.  I  particulariy  want  to 
recognize  Chairman  Mineta  and  Ctiairman 
Oberstar,  and  the  ranking  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  for  ttieir  hard  work  in 
expediting  this  legislation. 

Nowtiere  is  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
review  nxjre  apparent  than  in  our  aviation  in- 
dustry. Vital  to  our  economy,  this  industry  suf- 
fered neglect  at  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tkin  during  the  I980's.  Leveraged  buyouts 
saddled  carriers  with  huge  debts.  Congres- 
sional efforts  to  level  the  playing  field  among 
airlines  met  with  administration  opposition. 
And  subsidies  to  Airbus  were  not  taken  as  se- 
riously as  ttiey  should  have  been. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  the  U.S.  airline  in- 
dustry has  suffered  S8  billion  in  losses  in  3 
years.  Once  proud  airiines  like  Pan  Am  and 
Eastern  are  gone,  60,000  people  have  lost 
their  jobs.  Airiines  like  TWA  and  Northwest, 


wtiose  existence  is  vital  to  vigorous  competi- 
tion, face  a  difficult  future.  Even  the  largest 
carriers  have  suffered  enormous  losses. 

These  problems  in  turn  have  led  to  Si  6  bil- 
lion in  aircraft  order  carKellations.  The  cost: 
neariy  50,000  jot)s  at  McDonnell  Douglas. 
Boeing,  and  Pratt  &  Whitney.  It  now  appears 
ttiat  the  problems  in  the  airiine  industry,  by  re- 
ducing demand  for  civilian  aircraft,  threaten 
the  efforts  of  aerospace-dependent  commu- 
nities to  diversify  beyond  defense  production. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads.  The  hands-off  poli- 
cies of  ttie  1980's  fiave  left  nfiajor  companies 
perched  on  brink  of  ruin,  jeopardizing  the  very 
competition  ttiat  has  made  travel  affordable  for 
Amerrcans  and  contributed  so  much  to  the 
strength  of  our  economy. 

This  legislation  is  of  vital  importance  to  Mis- 
souri, which  is  home  to  McDonnell  Douglas 
and  TWA.  TWA.  for  example,  expects  to 
emerge  from  tiankruptcy  later  this  spring,  and 
its  25,000  employee  owners— 13,000  of  them 
in  Missouri — are  working  hard  to  turn  things 
around.  Customer  complaints  are  down.  On 
time  performance  is  better  than  ever.  Never- 
theless, they  face  a  difficult  future  unless  we 
enact  policies  ttiat  enable  the  industry  to  re- 
cover. 

Our  task  must  tie  to  restore  stability  to  the 
industry  in  a  manner  that  preserves  choice  for 
consunners  and  creates  a  fair  playing  fiekJ  for 
our  companies  and  workers. 

A  strong  recovery  will  tielp  restore  growth  to 
the  industry,  and  so  quick  action  on  the  Presi- 
dent's economk;  plan  will  be  critical.  Beyond 
this,  ttie  Commission's  recommendations  will 
provide  us  witti  a  needed  road  map.  The 
Commission  will  consider  short-term  measures 
needed  to  prevent  further  hemorrhaging.  And 
it  will  address  in  a  ttioughtful  manner  the  king- 
term  measures  needed  to  fully  restore  the  in- 
dustry's health. 

I  urge  support  of  this  legislation  so  that  we 
may  tiegin  work  without  delay. 

Mr.  McKEON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
sufiport  of  H.R.  904.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation,  on  which  I  serve,  recently  completed 
3  days  of  hearings  on  issues  confronting  our 
domestic  aviation  industry.  These  hearings 
demonstrated  the  urgency  and  necessity  for 
quk:k  and  decisive  action  to  address  issues 
such  as  industry  debt,  carriers  operating  under 
chapter  11  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and 
agreements  involving  domestk:  and  inter- 
national air  carriers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  businessman  and 
woukj  like  to  state  that  I  do  not  see  a  commis- 
sion as  a  panacea  to  ttie  very  serious  prob- 
lems facing  the  aviation  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. My  colleagues  should  tie  aware,  how- 
ever, that  the  Commission  proposal  was  origi- 
nally endorsed  by  former  President  Bush,  and 
instead  of  allowing  180  days  to  complete  its 
report,  the  legislation  before  us  calls  for  the 
Commission  to  make  its  recommendations 
within  90  days.  In  addition,  no  new  expendi- 
tures are  required  under  H.R.  904  since  the 
Commission  will  be  funded  using  existing  De- 
partment of  Transportation  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  airiine  industry  is  the  most 
cost  efficient  in  the  world  but  today  stands  at 
a  crossroads.  Domestic  earners  and  aviation 
manufacturers  are  facing  increased  competi- 
tion from  foreign  governments  whk;h  promote 
and  often  subsidize  their  carriers  and  manu- 


facturers, as  the  largest  air  market  in  the 
worid,  the  United  States  must  ensure  that  our 
aviation  industry  maintains  a  healthy  presence 
both  tiere  and  abroad.  This  legislation  is  sup- 
ported by  txith  the  airiines  and  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  and  I  urge  its  adoption  today. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  menv 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
904  which  amends  the  1992  Aviation  Auttior- 
ization  Act  to  broaden  paiticipation  in  ttie  Avia- 
tion Commission  established  under  the  act 
and  to  ensure  that  the  wort<  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  finistied  expeditiously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  so  many  industries  in 
America,  ttie  U.S.  aviation  industry  has  tieen 
devastated  over  the  past  few  years.  Aviation 
giants  such  as  Eastern  and  Pan  American 
liave  gone  out  of  business.  Several  airlines 
are  currently  on  ttie  ropes,  operating  under  ttie 
protection  of  U.S.  t>ankruptcy  laws.  In  fact  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  22  airiines  that  entered  the  in- 
dustry following  airline  deregulation,  only  two 
are  still  operating — ttie  rest  having  eittier  gone 
under  or  merged  with  ottier  carriers. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  airiines  in  the  United 
States  have  lost  a  total  of  S8  billion — resulting 
in  tens  of  thousands  of  layoffs.  These  prob- 
lenns  have  also  had  a  severe  impact  on  U.S. 
aircraft  manufacturers.  A  falloffs  in  orders  for 
new  aircraft  combined  with  stiff  competition 
from  heavily  subskjized  foreign  manufacturers 
has  resulted  in  more  lost  Amerrcan  jotis. 

The  latest  victim:  Boeing  Corp.  whk:h  re- 
cently announced  ttiat  it  would  reduce  its  work 
force  by  some  28,000  employees. 

What  do  all  ttiese  statistics  mean?  For  the 
American  worker  it  means  pain.  The  pain  of 
losing  a  job,  losing  a  home,  losing  hesUth  t^en- 
efits,  and — tragically — losing  hope.  H.R.  904  is 
a  small,  but  necessary  step,  toward  examining 
the  financial  problems  of  the  American  airiine 
and  aircraft  manufacturing  industry.  Under  tfie 
bill  the  Commission  would  be  required  to  re- 
port to  ttie  Congress  and  the  President  within 
90  days  its  recommendations  on  how  to  revive 
the  U.S.  aviation  industry  and  make  it  com- 
petitive woridwide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  and  this  Com- 
mission by  itself  won't  save  the  U.S.  aviation 
industry.  This  country  needs  to  embrace  tough 
trade  policies  that  ensure  that  America's  trad- 
ing partners  fully  open  up  their  markets  to 
U.S.  products  and  that  they  engage  in  fair 
trade  practices.  This  country  also  needs  to 
adopt  tax  polk:ies  that  provide  real  incentives 
for  American  manufacturers  to  invest  in  Amer- 
ica and  create  jobs. 

Most  importantly,  we  need  to  bring  together 
the  best  and  brightest  minds  in  the  country  to 
examine  the  problems  of  American  industries 
and  develop  real  solutions  and  initiatives  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  implement  to  get 
us  on  the  right  track. 

H.R.  904  IS  a  prudent  first  step  that  will  pro- 
vide the  Congress  and  the  President  with  real 
answers  to  real  problems  in  a  short  time 
frame.  I  commend  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Oberstar.  for  the  lead  role  he 
has  taken  on  this  initiative  and  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

Ms.  CANTWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  critical  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  my  distrk:t  and  across  the  country. 
H.R.  904  establishes  a  commission  to  study 


the  problems  of  U.S.  airiines  and  aircraft  man- 
ufacturers. 

Last  week,  memtiers  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee heard  from  the  Boeing  Co.  that  the 
sustained  financial  difficulties  of  the  airiine  in- 
dustry have  forced  Boeing  to  reduce  produc- 
tion rates  on  all  aircraft  models  over  the  next 
18  months.  As  a  result,  the  Puget  Sound  re- 
gion can  expect  massive  layoffs  at  Boeing.  I'm 
extremely  concerned  about  the  impact  on 
Puget  Sound  workers  and  the  possitiility  of 
significant  job  loss  in  the  subcontracting  and 
consumer  services  that  support  Boeing. 

The  aviation  industry  is  one  place  where 
America  has  a  competitive  edge.  Boeing  is  the 
largest  exporter  in  this  country  and  leads  the 
worid  in  commercial  aircraft  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  important  thing  we 
can  do  to  help  the  airiine  and  aircraft  Industry 
is  to  get  our  economy  back  on  track.  However, 
I  tielieve  ttiat  the  creation  of  this  Commission 
comes  at  an  important  juncture  and  should  ex- 
amine ways  that  we  can  build  new  partner- 
ships tjetween  Government  and  the  private 
sector  to  enhance  our  ability  to  compete  in  the 
international  marketplace.  It's  time  that  the 
Federal  Government  recognize  the  critical  inv 
portance  of  aviation  to  our  economy  and  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  airiine  industry,  the  adequacy 
of  competition  in  the  airiine  industry  and  legal 
impediments  to  a  financially  strong  and  com- 
petitive airiine  industry.  I'm  pleased  that  ttie 
Commission  will  operate  on  a  fast  track  and 
must  report  to  Congress  within  90  days  of  its 
establishment. 

The  health  of  the  airline  industry  is  not  only 
vital  to  our  region,  tiut  to  the  Nation.  As  I  men- 
tioned, a  financially  sound  domestic  airiine  and 
aircraft  industry  Is  essential  to  our  economy 
and  our  national  defense.  We  depend  upon 
airlines  for  the  safe  nnovement  of  people  and 
goods  across  the  country  and  the  worid. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  aviation  industry  and  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  ttiis 
opportunity  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
this  important  legislation.  The  United  States 
has  a  long  and  proud  tradition  as  the  world's 
leader  in  aerospace  technology.  Aerospace 
exports  provide  nnore  than  $43  billion  annually 
toward  a  positive  balance  of  trade  for  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  fact,  between  1980  and  1983  net 
aerospace  trade  has  produced  a  surplus  for 
the  United  States  of  S230  billion.  Only  agri- 
culture can  even  approach  this  stunning 
record.  In  addition,  aerospace  technological 
advances  have  invaluable  applications  in  other 
fields  and  help  drive  our  quest  to  maintain  our 
competitive  position  in  the  world  economy. 

We  are  also  blessed  with  the  most  com- 
pretiensive  aviation  transportation  structure  in 
the  workj  that  provides  a  critical  component  of 
the  business  operations  in  virtually  every  field. 

But  the  aerospace  aviation  and  aerospace 
industry  face  a  crisis  today  that  jeopardizes 
our  enviable  position  and  demands  our  imme- 
diate attention.  Over  the  last  3  years  U.S.  air- 
lines have  registered  losses  approaching  S10 
billion.  As  a  result  they  are  canceling  increas- 
ing numbers  of  orders,  and  deferring  delivery 
of  those  aircraft  they  still  intend  to  purchase. 

This  has  had  a  devastating  impact  on  the 
aircraft  manufacturing  firms.  The  seriousness 


of  the  situation  was  brought  home  in  the  last 
few  weeks  as  Boeing  announced  that  it  will  be 
cutting  back  its  production  by  one-third  and  re- 
ducing its  employment  by  28,000  in  the  next 
3  months,  with  21,000  of  these  dismissed  em- 
ployees in  Puget  Sound. 

I  know  that  this  crisis  is  a  priority  concern 
for  Public  Wort<s  Chairman  Mineta  and  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Sutxximmittee,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  This  is  evident  by  ttie  fact  that  the 
Aviation  Authorization  Act  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress last  October  included  the  establishment 
of  a  national  Commission  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  U.S.  airiines  and  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turing industry. 

But  since  October  the  situation  has  taken  a 
turn  for  the  worse  and  the  expert  advce  of  ttie 
Commission  is  needed  even  more,  and  more 
quickly  so  tfiat  the  Congress  can  expedite 
steps  to  make  the  Federal  Government  a  posi- 
tive force  in  dealing  with  ttie  problems. 

As  a  result  the  Public  Works  Committee 
leadership,  along  with  the  majority  leader  and 
our  new  Secretary  of  Transportation  Pena, 
have  determined  to  expand  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  to  assure  that  the  full  range 
of  expertise  is  brought  to  t)ear  on  the  protilem, 
and  to  direct  it  to  report  its  findings  in  90  days 
rather  than  in  6  monttis  as  originally  proposed. 
That  is  what  this  bill  before  us  today  will  ac- 
complish. 

I  do  not  envy  the  Commission  in  having  to 
come  to  grips  with  airiine  issues  that  range 
from  suggestions  for  changes  in  bankruptcy 
laws,  revisions  in  the  rules  for  foreign  invest- 
ment in  airiines,  adjustments  in  the  airline  tick- 
et tax  and  ttie  impact  that  the  Btu  tax  could 
have  on  an  already  fragile  industry.  Address- 
ing a  more  level  trade  environment  in  the  avia- 
tion industry  is  anottier  difficult  issue  that  will 
have  to  be  addressed. 

No  one  shoukj  be  misled  to  think  that  the 
Commission  can  by  itself  resolve  these  issues. 
The  real  tough  decisions  are  going  to  have  to 
be  made  by  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. But  the  Commission  can  serve  as  an  in- 
valuable source  of  expert  advce  and  as  a 
forum  to  develop  consensus  opinions  by  those 
most  directly  impacted  by  the  issues  involved. 
The  Commission  is  a  good  first  step  toward 
meeting  the  challenge  of  maintaining  our  lead- 
ership in  aerospace  and  aviation.  I  for  one 
look  forward  to  moving  out  smartly  to  take  the 
actions  that  will  be  necessary  to  follow  through 
on  the  guidance  that  the  Commission  will  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  re- 
luctant support  of  H.R.  904,  authorizing  the 
National  Commission  To  Ensure  a  Competitive 
Airiine  Industry. 

While  I  support  the  merits  of  creating  such 
a  Commission  and  understand  the  problems 
that  the  airiine  industry  is  having,  I  cannot 
support  the  committee's  decision  not  to  in- 
clude language  that  would  have  provided  rep- 
resentation for  the  thousands  of  Americans 
plagued  with  aircraft  noise. 

Last  year  when  Congress  passed  the  Avia- 
tion Reauthorization  Act — Public  Law  102- 
581 — it  included  language  to  provide  for  such 
representation.  However,  this  year,  even  in 
spite  of  expanding  the  Commission's  member- 
ship, the  PuWk:  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  felt  that  such  a  specific  seat  was 
not  needed. 


Over  the  past  5  years.  New  Jersey  has 
been  p>lagued  with  a  severe  air  noise  problem. 
The  New  Jersey  congresskinal  delegatkin  has 
been  trying  for  many  years  to  work  with  the 
Federal  Aviatksn  Administration  [FAA]  and  ttie 
airiine  industry  to  come  to  an  equitable  solu- 
tion to  this  pressing  problem.  But,  after  re- 
peated attempts,  we  still  tiave  not  arrived  at  a 
solution  ttiat  will  provkte  the  needed  relief  to 
the  citizens  of  New  Yori<  and  New  Jersey. 

Since  the  Commission  tias  been  charged 
with  looking  at  the  airiine  industry,  aviation 
policy  and  any  other  items  that  affect  the  in- 
dustry, I  believe  it  would  only  be  fair  to  have 
a  representative  for  one  of  the  largest  growing 
citizen  groups  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey — 
the  air  noise  advocacy  group.  I  sincerely  tiope 
ttiat  while  ttie  Commission  delitjerates  and 
draws  conclusions,  it  will  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  any  changes  that  will  affect  citizens 
who  live  in  the  busiest  airspace  in  ttie  worid. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  offered  'by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  904. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
TELEMARKETING  ACT 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  868)  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
protect  consumers  in  connection  with 
sales  made  with  a  telephone,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  868 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer 
Protection  Telemarketing  Act". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  Telemarketing  differs  from  other  sales 
activities  in  that  it  can  be  carried  out  by 
sellers  across  State  lines  without  direct  con- 
tact. Telemarketers  can  also  he  very  mobile, 
easily  moving  from  State  to  State. 
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(2)  Interstate  telemarketing  fraud  has  be- 
come a  problem  of  such  ma^itude  that  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
are  not  sufficient  to  insure  adequate 
consumer  protection  from  such  fraud. 

(3)  Consumers  and  others  are  estimated  to 
lose  $10  billion  a  year  in  telemarketing 
fraud. 

(4)  Consumers  are  victimized  by  other 
forms  of  telemarketing  deception  and  abuse. 

(5)  Consequently.  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  that  will  offer  consumers  nec- 
essary protection  from  telemarketing  decep- 
tion (including  fraud)  and  abuse. 

SEC.  3.  TELEMARKETING  RULES. 

(a)  L\  General.— 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules 
prohibiting  deceptive  (including  fraudulent) 
telemarketing  activities  and  other  abusive 
telemarketing  activities. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  such 
rules  respecting  deceptive  telemarketing  ac- 
tivities— 

(A)  a  definition  of  deceptive  telemarketing 
activities,  and 

(B)  criteria  that  are  symptomatic  of  decep- 
tive telemarketing  as  distinguished  fl-om  or- 
dinary telemarketing  business  practices. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  include  in  such 
rules  respecting  other  abusive  telemarketing 
activities  a  requirement  that  telemarketers 
may  not  undertake  a  pattern  of  unsolicited 
telephone  calls  which  the  reasonable 
consumer  would  consider  coercive  or  abusive 
of  such  consumer's  right  to  privacy.  In  pre- 
scribing the  rules  described  in  this  para- 
graph, the  Commission  shall  consider— 

(A)  including  a  requirement  that  goods  or 
services  offered  by  telemarketing  be  shipped 
or  provided  within  a  specified  period  and 
that  if  the  goods  or  services  are  not  shipped 
or  provided  within  such  period,  a  refund  be 
required,  and 

(B)  including,  where  practicable,  authority 
for  a  person  who  orders  a  good  or  service 
through  telemarketing  to  cancel  the  order 
within  a  specified  period. 

(b)  Rulemaking.— 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  the 
rules  under  subsection  (a)  within  270  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such 
rules  shall  be  prescribed  in  accordance  with 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  A  rule  issued  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  a  rule  issued  under  section 
18(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

(c)  Enforcement. — Any  violation  of  any 
rule  prescribed  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
treated  as  a  violation  of  a  rule  under  section 
5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  45)  regarding  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices. 

(d)  securmes  and  exchange  commission 
Rules.— 

(1)  Promulgation.— 

(A)  In  general.— Elxcept  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  rules  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  shall 
promulgate,  or  require  any  national  securi- 
ties exchange  or  registered  securities  asso- 
ciation to  promulgate,  rules  substantially 
similar  to  such  rules  to  prohibit  deceptive 
and  other  abusive  telemarketing  activities 
by  persons  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(B)  Exception.— The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  is  not  required  to  pro- 
mulgate a  rule  under  subparagraph  (A)  if  it 
determines  that— 

(i)  Federal  securities  laws  or  rules  adopted 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
thereunder  provide  protection   from  decep- 


tive and  other  abusive  telemarketing  by  per- 
sons described  in  paragraph  (2)  substantially 
similar  to  that  provided  by  rules  promul- 
gated by  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(a):  or 

(ii)  such  a  rule  promulgated  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  is  not  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest, 
or  for  the  protection  of  investors,  or  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  fair 
and  orderly  markets. 

If  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
determines  that  an  exception  described  in 
clause  (i)  or  (ii)  applies,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  its  determination  with  the 
reasons  for  it. 

(2)  Application.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  apply  to  a 
broker,  dealer,  transfer  agent,  municipal  se- 
curities dealer,  municipal  securities  broker, 
government  securities  broker,  government 
securities  dealer,  investment  adviser  or  in- 
vestment company,  or  any  individual  associ- 
ated with  a  broker,  dealer,  transfer  agent, 
municipal  securities  dealer,  municipal  secu- 
rities broker,  government  securities  broker, 
government  securities  dealer,  investment  ad- 
viser or  investment  company.  The  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  persons  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(B)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)— 

(i)  the  terms  "broker",  "dealer",  "transfer 
agent",  "municipal  securities  dealer",  "mu- 
nicipal securities  broker",  "government  se- 
curities broker",  and  "government  securities 
dealer"  have  the  meanings  given  such  terms 
by  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  (25).  (30).  (31).  (43).  and 
(44)  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a)(4),  (5). 
(25).  (30).  (31).  (43).  and  (44)); 

(ii)  the  term  "investment  adviser"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
202(a)(ll)  of  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-2(a)(ll));  and 

(iji)  the  term  "investment  company"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section  3(a) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-3(a)). 

(e)  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion Rules.— 

(1)  APPLICATION.— The  rules  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  persons  described  in  subsection 
(f)(1)  of  section  6  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  8.  9.  15.  13b.  9a). 

(2)  Promulgation.- Section  6  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  8.  9.  15.  13b. 
9a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  rules  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  3(a)  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Telemarketing  Act, 
the  Commission  shall  promulgate,  or  require 
each  registered  futures  association  to  pro- 
mulgate, rules  substantially  similar  to  such 
rules  to  prohibit  deceptive  and  other  abusive 
telemarketing  activities  by  any  person  reg- 
istered or  exempt  from  registration  under 
this  Act  in  connection  with  such  person's 
business  as  a  futures  commission  merchant, 
introducing  broker,  commodity  trading  advi- 
sory, commodity  pool  operator,  leverage 
transaction  merchant,  floor  broker,  or  floor 
trader,  or  a  person  associated  with  any  such 
person. 

"(2)  The  Commission  is  not  required  to 
promulgate  rules  under  paragraph  (1)  if  it  de- 
termines that— 


"(A)  rules  adopted  by  the  Commission 
under  this  Act  provide  protection  from  de- 
ceptive and  abusive  telemarketing  by  per- 
sons described  under  paragraph  (1)  substan- 
tially similar  to  that  provided  by  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  3(a)  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Telemarketing  Act:  or 

"(B)  such  a  rule  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission is  not  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  interest,  or  for  the  protection  of 
customers  in  the  futures  and  options  mar- 
kets, or  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  fair  and  orderly  markets. 
If  the  Commission  determines  that  an  excep- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  ap- 
plies, the  Commission  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  its  determination  with  the 
reasons  for  it.". 

SEC.  4.  ACTIONS  BY  STATES. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Whenever  an  attorney 
general  of  any  State  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  interests  of  the  residents  of  that 
State  have  been  or  are  being  threatened  or 
adversely  affected  because  any  person  has 
engaged  or  is  engaging  in  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  telemarketing  which  violates  any 
rule  of  the  Commission  under  section  3.  the 
State  may  bring  a  civil  action  on  behalf  of 
its  residents  in  an  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  such  tele- 
marketing, to  enforce  compliance  with  such 
rule  of  the  Commission,  to  obtain  damages, 
restitution,  or  other  compensation  on  behalf 
of  residents  of  such  State,  or  to  obtain  such 
further  and  other  relief  as  the  court  may 
deem  appropriate. 

(b)  Notice.— The  State  shall  serve  prior 
written  notice  of  any  civil  action  under  sub- 
section (a)  upon  the  Commission  and  provide 
the  Commission  with  a  copy  of  its  com- 
plaint, except  that  if  it  is  not  feasible  for  the 
State  to  provide  such  prior  notice,  the  State 
shall  serve  such  notice  immediately  upon  in- 
stituting such  action.  Upon  receiving  a  no- 
tice respecting  a  civil  action,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  right  (1)  to  intervene  in 
such  action,  (2)  upon  so  intervening,  to  be 
heard  on  all  matters  arising  therein,  and  (3) 
to  file  petitions  for  appeal. 

(c)  Construction.— For  purposes  of  bring- 
ing any  civil  action  under  subsection  (a), 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  an  attorney 
general  from  exercising  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  attorney  general  by  the  laws  of  such 
State  to  conduct  investigations  or  to  admin- 
ister oaths  or  affirmations  or  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  production  of 
documentary  and  other  evidence. 

(d)  Actions  by  the  Commission.— Whenever 
the  Commission  has  instituted  a  civil  action 
for  violation  of  any  rule  prescribed  under 
section  3.  no  State  may.  during  the  pendency 
of  such  action  instituted  by  the  Commission, 
institute  a  civil  action  under  subsection  (a) 
against  any  defendant  named  in  the  Commis- 
sion's complaint  for  acts  or  omissions  al- 
leged in  the  complaint  for  violation  of  any 
rule  as  alleged  in  the  Commission's  com- 
plaint. 

(e)  Actions  by  Other  State  Officials.— 

(1)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
prohibit  an  authorized  State  official  from 
proceeding  in  State  court  on  the  basis  of  an 
alleged  violation  of  any  civil  or  criminal 
statute  of  such  State. 

(2)  In  addition  to  actions  brought  by  an  at- 
torney general  of  a  State  under  subsection 
(a),  such  an  action  may  be  brought  by  offi- 
cers of  such  State  who  are  authorized  by  the 
State  to  bring  actions  in  such  State  for  pro- 
tection of  consumers  and  who  are  designated 
by  the  Commission  to  bring  an  action  under 
subsection  (a)  against  persons  that  the  Com- 


mission has  determined  have  or  are  engaged 
in  a  pattern   or  practice  of  telemarketing 
which   violates  a  rule  of  the  Commission 
under  section  3. 
SEC.  5.  ACTIONS  BY  PRIVATE  PERSONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  person  adversely  af- 
fected by  any  pattern  or  practice  of  tele- 
marketing which  violates  any  rule  of  the 
Commission  under  section  3  or  an  authorized 
person  acting  on  such  person's  behalf  may. 
within  3  years  after  discovery  of  the  viola- 
tion, bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  against  a 
person  who  has  engaged  or  is  engaging  in 
such  pattern  or  practice  of  telemarketing  if 
the  amount  in  controversy  exceeds  the  sum 
or  value  of  S50.000  in  actual  damages  for  each 
person  adversely  affected  by  such  tele- 
marketing. Such  an  action  may  be  brought 
to  enjoin  such  telemarketing,  to  enforce 
compliance  with  any  rule  of  the  Commission 
under  section  3,  to  obtain  damages,  or  to  ob- 
tain such  further  and  other  relief  as  the 
court  may  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  Notice.— The  plaintiff  shall  serve  prior 
written  notice  of  the  action  upon  the  Com- 
mission and  provide  the  Commission  with  a 
copy  of  its  complaint,  except  in  any  case 
where  such  prior  notice  is  not  feasible,  in 
which  case  the  person  shall  serve  such  notice 
immediately  upon  instituting  such  action. 
The  Commission  shall  have  the  right  (A)  to 
intervene  in  the  action.  (B)  upon  so  interven- 
ing, to  be  heard  on  all  matters  arising  there- 
in, and  (C)  to  file  petitions  for  appeal. 

(c)  AcmoNS  BY  the  Commission.— Whenever 
the  Commission  has  instituted  a  civil  action 
for  violation  of  any  rule  prescribed  under 
section  3,  no  person  may,  during  the  pend- 
ency of  such  action  instituted  by  the  Com- 
mission, subsequently  institute  a  civil  action 
against  any  defendant  named  in  the  Commis- 
sion's complaint  for  violation  of  any  rule  as 
alleged  in  the  Commission's  complaint. 

(d)  Costs  and  Fees.— The  court,  in  issuing 
any  final  order  in  any  action  brought  under 
subsection  (a),  may  award  costs  of  suit  and 
reasonable  fees  for  attorneys  and  expert  wit- 
nesses to  the  prevailing  party. 

(e)  Construction.- Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  restrict  any  right  which  any  person 
may  have  under  any  statute  or  common  law. 

SEC.  6.  CLEARINGHOUSE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Commission  shall  es- 
tablish a  clearinghouse  for  inquiries  made  to 
Federal  agencies  concerning  telemarketing. 
The  clearinghouse  will  provide  information 
(other  than  information  which  may  not  be 
disclosed  under  section  552(b)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  or  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  to  implement 
such  section)  to  anyone  making  inquiries  re- 
specting persons  engaged  in  telemarketing 
or  direct  such  inquiries  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  or  State  agency. 

(b)  LiABiLm-  FOR  Providing  Informa- 
tion.—No  person  who  provides  information 
to  the  clearinghouse  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  liable  for  damages  for  the 
provision  of  such  information  unless  such 
person  provided  such  information  knowing  it 
to  be  false. 

SEC.  7.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  APPUCABIUTY  OF 
ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  sections  3(d).  3(e).  4.  and  5.  this  Act 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  Commission  under 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
41  et  seq.).  Consequently,  no  activity  which 
is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Act  shall 
be  affected  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Actions  by  the  Commission.— The  Com- 
mission shall  prevent  any  person  from  vio- 
lating a  rule  of  the  Commission  under  sec- 


tion 3  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  same 
means,  and  with  the  same  jurisdiction,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  as  though  all  applicable 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  were 
incorporated  into  and  made  a  part  of  this 
Act.  Any  person  who  violates  such  rule  shall 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  and  entitled  to 
the  privileges  and  immunities  provided  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  in  the 
same  manner,  by  the  same  means,  and  with 
the  same  jurisdiction,  power,  and  duties  as 
though  all  applicable  terms  and  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  were  in- 
corporated into  and  made  a  part  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  REVIEW. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  5  years  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Commission  shall  review  its  implementation 
of  this  Act  and  its  effect  on  deceptive  tele- 
marketing activities  and  report  the  results 
of  the  review  to  the  Congress. 

SEC.  9.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "attorney  general"  means  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  a  State. 

(2)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands, 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

(4)  The  term  "telemarketing"  means  a 
plan,  program,  or  campaign  which  is  con- 
ducted to  induce  purchases  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices by  significant  use  of  one  or  more  tele- 
phones and  which  involves  more  than  one 
interstate  telephone  call.  The  term  does  not 
include  the  solicitation  of  sales  through  the 
mailing  of  a  catalog  which — 

(A)  contains  a  written  description  or  illus- 
tration of  the  goods  or  services  offered  for 
sale. 

(B)  includes  the  business  address  of  the 
seller. 

(C)  includes  multiple  pages  of  written  ma- 
terial or  illustrations,  and 

(D)  has  been  issued  not  less  frequently 
than  once  a  year. 

where  the  person  making  the  solicitation 
does  not  solicit  customers  by  telephone  but 
only  receives  calls  initiated  by  customers  in 
response  to  the  catalog  and  during  those 
calls  takes  orders  only  without  further  solic- 
itation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Swift]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oxley]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Swift], 
general  leave 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  therein  extraneous  material, 
on  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reQuest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  fraudulent,  decep- 
tive, and  abusive  telemarketing  activi- 
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ties,  is  the  product  of  many  hours  of 
constructive  work  by  consumer  and 
business  groups,  and  the  State  attor- 
neys general.  It  is  also  an  example  of 
Congress  at  its  best,  of  Members  work- 
ing in  a  bipartisan  manner  to  achieve 
this  important  result.  I  especially  want 
to  thank  Chairman  Dingell  and  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  full 
committee  and  subcommittee.  Rep- 
resentatives MOORHEAD  and  OXLEY  for 
their  unstinting  labors  in  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Regulating  legitimate,  mutually  ben- 
eficial telemarketing  activities  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation.  What 
this  legislation  goes  after  are  those  un- 
scrupulous telemarketing  activities 
where  no  one  benefits  but  the  p)erpetra- 
tor. 

The  telephone  has  become  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  with  a 
persuasive  message  and  a  desire  to 
steal.  From  a  boilerroom  operation 
perhaps  thousands  of  miles  away,  a 
long  hand  can  reach  out  and  into  a 
consumer's  pocket.  Fraudulent  tele- 
marketers have  already  gotten  past  the 
consumer's  front  door  and  into  their 
homes  every  time  they  make  a  phone 
call.  When  the  day  of  reckoning  comes, 
and  consumers  discover  they  have  been 
ripped  off,  all  too  often  the  fraudulent 
telemarketer  has  left  behind  a  rented 
room,  a  few  phone  lines,  and  no  for- 
warding address. 

And  it  is  not  only  consumers,  but 
businesses  and  financial  institutions 
that  suffer  loss.  At  a  hearing  before  my 
subcommittee,  MasterCard  and  VISA 
in  a  joint  statement  outlined  the  prob- 
lem: 

MasterCard  and  VISA  believe  that  tele- 
marketing fraud  losses  will  continue  to 
mount  without  an  effective  federal  legisla- 
tive response  to  this  national  problem.  State 
and  local  enforcement  agencies  *  *  •  have 
initiated  actions  against  fraudulent  tele- 
marketers only  to  be  frustrated  by  state  law 
jurisdictional  limits.  These  jurisdictional 
limits  make  it  difficult  to  prosecute  or  ob- 
tain relief  from  fraudulent  telemarketers 
who  locate  their  operations  outside  the 
states  in  which  their  victims  are  located  or 
move  frequently  to  avoid  detection  and  pros- 
ecution under  state  law. 

The  National  Consumer's  League — 
which  administers  a  telemarketing  co- 
alition of  over  80  industry  associations 
and  law  enforcement  agencies — states 
that  reported  losses  due  to  telemarket- 
ing fraud  now  amount  to  $15  billion  per 
year.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
estimates  that  actual  losses  may  run 
as  high  as  $40  billion  per  year.  The  Na- 
tional Consumers  League  has  sent  a 
letter  to  every  Member  urging  support 
of  this  legislation.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General  have  also 
written  stating  the  support  of  all  50 
State  attorneys  general  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  quote  from  their  most  recent 
letter,  dated  March  1  of  this  year: 

We  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  legislation 
which  is  critically  needed  to  help  state  law 
enforcement  officers   take  effective  action 
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to  stop  fly-by-nigrht  unscrupulous  tele- 
marketers rrom  preying  on  unwary  consum- 
ers. 

H.R.  868  reflects  the  concerns  of  law 
enforcement  agencies,  consumer 
grroups.  and  affected  financial  institu- 
tions. This  legislation  directs  the  FTC 
to  undertake  a  rulemaking  to  prohibit 
fraudulent,  deceptive,  and  abusive  tele- 
marketing activities.  It  will  also  allow 
State  attorneys  general  and  certain 
other  State  consumer  agencies  to  use 
the  powers  of  this  act  to  target  fly-by- 
night  telemarketers  who  make  decep- 
tive long-distance  telemarketing  calls 
and  then  skip  across  State  lines  before 
State  authorities  are  able  to  stop  them 
under  State  law.  The  bill  also  allows 
private  rights  of  action  in  limited  cir- 
cumstances, and  directs  the  FTC  to  es- 
tablish a  clearinghouse  of  information 
so  that  consumers  can  better  protect 
themselves. 

An  additional  protection  has  also 
been  added  to  this  bill.  Working  with 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  and  the 
Telecommunications  and  Finance  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
an  amendment  has  been  added  to  re- 
quire the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Commission  to  promulgate 
telemarketing  rules  for  the  broker- 
dealers  under  their  jurisdiction  and 
therefore  exempting  them  from  the 
FTC  telemarketing  rule.  Dual  regula- 
tion is  rarely  justified,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  dual  regulation  would  be 
helpful  in  combating  problems  with 
telemarketing  fraud  and  deception. 
The  expertise  for  policing  broker-deal- 
ers selling  financial  instruments  regu- 
lated by  the  CFTC  or  SEC  is  clearly 
with  those  agencies.  Having  said  that, 
the  record  is  clear  that  telemarketing 
abuses  are  pervasive  and  they  must  be 
dealt  with.  This  amendment  creates  a 
clear  legislative  obligation  for  the  SEC 
and  CFTC  to  seriously  and  sub- 
stantively address  this  issue.  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  English, 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Combest  of  the 
Agriculture  for  working  so  construc- 
tively with  members  of  the  House  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee  in  fur- 
thering this  legislation,  and  include 
letters  of  support  and  clarification. 

And  this  is  good  legislation.  It  is  nec- 
essary legislation  for  consumers  who 
lose  billions  every  year  to  telemarket- 
ing fraud;  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  our  State  legal  officers 
who  need  the  tools  in  this  bill  to  ferret 
out  these  telemarketing  boiler  rooms: 
and  for  legitimate  businesses  who  are 
being  exploited  by  fraudulent  and  de- 
ceptive telemarketers.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant consumer  legislation,  H.R.  868,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Telemarketing 
Act. 


COMMriTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE, 

Washington,  DC.  February  23, 1993. 
Hon.  E  DE  LA  Garza, 

Chairman.    Committee   on    Agriculture.    Long- 
worth  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Today,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  marked  up  and 
favorably  reported  the  bill  H.R.  868,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Telemarketing  Act.  We 
intend  to  file  the  Committee  report  on  the 
bill  tomorrow  and  to  seek  to  have  the  bill 
listed  on  the  suspension  calendar  early  next 
week. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  same  legislation  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  during  the  102nd  Congress  (H.R. 
3203,  H.Rpt.  102-688).  Prior  to  consideration 
of  the  bill  by  the  full  House  last  year,  I 
sought  and  received  the  cooperation  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  include  an  ap- 
propriate amendment  to  the  bill  that  pro- 
vided commensurate  rulemaking  authority 
to  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion (PTC)  as  that  provided  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  under  section  3  of 
the  legislation,  as  amended. 

As  we  agreed  last  year,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  include  such  a  CFTC  provision  in 
the  suspension  vehicle  we  bring  to  the  floor 
next  week  so  that  commodities  transactions 
will  be  treated  no  less  favorably  or  more  fa- 
vorably than  securities  transactions.  In 
doing  so,  we  of  course  recognize  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  the  CFTC  provision. 

I  trust  this  process  will  allow  our  Commit- 
tees to  bring  the  bill,  as  amended,  to  the 
floor  next  week  and  hopefully  will  give  our 
Committees  the  opportunity  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  with  the  other  body 
in  the  near  future.  We  greatly  appreciated 
the  full  cooperation  and  assistance  we  re- 
ceived from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
last  session  and  look  forward  to  a  prompt 
and  successful  resolution  of  this  matter. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

Washington,  DC,  March  1. 1993. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  regarding  H.R.  868.  the  Consumer 
Protection  Telemarketing  Act.  and  the  in- 
clusion in  that  bill  of  an  amendment  regard- 
ing the  regulation  of  telemarketing  in  the 
commodity  markets.  As  you  know,  clause 
l(a)(18)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  provides  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  sole  jurisdiction 
over  commodity  exchanges.  I  believe  that 
the  amendment  enclosed  herewith— devel- 
oped through  consultations  between  our 
Committees — will  serve  as  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  important  legislation  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce.  As 
you  mentioned,  the  amendment  would  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  our  agreement  relat- 
ing to  similar  legislation  considered  in  the 
102nd  Congress. 

H.R.  868.  as  ordered  reported,  requires  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  Issue 
rules  prohibiting  deceptive  (including  fraud- 
ulent) telemarketing  activities  and  other 
abusive  telemarketing  activities.  As  you 
know,  section  2(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  (CEIA)  provides  that  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission  (CFTC) 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
transactions  involving  contracts  of  sale  of  a 
commodity  for  future  delivery. 


Last  year  Congress  passed  legislation  reau- 
thorizing the  CEIA  which  was  enacted  as  the 
Futures  Trading  Practices  Act  of  1992  (P.L. 
102-546).  Section  204  of  that  Act  consists  of  a 
provision  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  recognition  of  the  need  to 
provide  protections  against  certain  tele- 
marketing practices.  Under  section  204.  each 
registered  futures  association  is  required  to 
establish  guidelines  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest relating  to  telephone  solicitations  of 
new  futures  and  options  accounts. 

In  January  the  CFTC  approved  supervisory 
guidelines  submitted  by  the  National  Fu- 
tures Association  addressing  futures  indus- 
try registrants'  telephone  solicitation  of  new 
accounts.  While  these  guidelines  have  yet  to 
be  fully  Implemented  by  the  industry,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  will  support  in- 
cluding the  enclosed  amendment  in  H.R.  868 
to  further  ensure  that  customers  targeted  by 
entities  registered  under  the  CEA  will  be  af- 
forded any  necessary  regulatory  protections 
from  deceptive  and  abusive  telemarketing 
activities. 

Specifically,  the  enclosed  amendment  pro- 
vides that  rules  promulgated  by  the  FTC 
under  the  bill  are  not  to  apply  to  persons 
who  are  futures  market  participants  reg- 
istered or  exempt  from  registration  under 
the  CEA.  In  addition,  it  adds  a  new  section 
6(f)  to  the  CEA  to  require  that  not  later  than 
6  months  after  the  promulgation  of  tele- 
marketing rules  by  the  FTC,  the  CFTC  is  re- 
quired to  promulgate  rules  that  prohibit  de- 
ceptive and  abusive  telemarketing  activities 
by  any  entity  acting  in  his  or  her  capacity  as 
a  registrant  subject  to  regulation  under  the 
CEA.  The  rules  promulgated  by  the  CFTC 
are  required  to  be  substantially  similar  to 
the  rules  promulgated  by  the  FTC.  An  excep- 
tion is  included  to  provide  that  the  CFTC  is 
not  required  to  promulgate  a  new  rule  if  it 
determines  that  its  existing  rules  are  suffi- 
cient, or  that  such  a  rule  is  not  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  customers  in  the  futures  and 
options  markets. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  supports 
the  incorporation  of  the  enclosed  amend- 
ment in  H.R.  868  and  will  support  your  re- 
quest that  the  bill,  as  modified,  be  eligrible 
for  consideration  under  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules.  Of  course,  it  would  be  our  expecta- 
tion that  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture would  be  appointed  to  serve  as  con- 
ferees regarding  this  provision  and  any  pro- 
vision passed  by  the  Senate  which  relates  to 
the  regulation  of  commodity  exchanges.  In 
the  event  that  amendments  between  the 
Houses  are  addressed  without  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conference  committee.  I  would  ex- 
pect the  Agriculture  Committee  to  be  in- 
cluded in  discussions  regarding  the  process 
of  disposing  of  such  amendments,  as  has  been 
the  practice  between  our  committees  in  the 
past. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  this  matter  and  commend  you 
and  the  Members  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  for  your  efforts  on  this 
important  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

E  (KiKA)  de  la  Garza. 

Chairman. 

An  Amendment  to  H.R.  868  Offered  by  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza 

At  the  end  of  section  3  of  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  CoMMoorri'  Futures  Trading  Co.mmis- 
sioN  Rules.— 

•'(1)  application.— The  rules  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  under  subsection  (a)  shall 


not  apply  to  persons  described  in  subsection 
(f)(1)  of  section  6  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act  (7  U.S.C.  8.  9,  15,  13b.  9a). 

"(2)  Promulgation.— Section  6  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  8,  9,  15,  13b, 
9a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

'(0(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  rules  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  under  section  3(a)  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Telemarketing  Act, 
the  Commission  shall  promulgate,  or  require 
each  registered  futures  association  to  pro- 
mulgate, rules  substantially  similar  to  such 
rules  to  prohibit  deceptive  and  other  abusive 
telemarking  activities  by  any  person  reg- 
istered or  exempt  from  registration  under 
this  Act  in  connection  with  such  person's 
business  as  a  futures  commission  merchant, 
introducing  broker,  commodity  trading  advi- 
sor, commodity  pool  operator,  leverage 
transaction  merchant,  floor  broker,  or  floor 
trader,  or  a  person  associated  with  any  such 
person. 

(2)  The  Commission  Is  not  required  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  under  paragraph  (1)  if  It  deter- 
mines that — 

"(A)  rules  adopted  by  the  Commission 
under  this  Act  provide  protection  from  de- 
ceptive and  abusive  telemarketing  by  per- 
sons described  under  paragraph  (1)  substan- 
tially similar  to  that  provided  by  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  3(a)  of  the  Consumer  FYotec- 
tion  Telemarketing  Act;  or 

•(B)  such  a  rule  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
mission is  not  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  interest,  or  for  the  protection  of 
customers  in  the  futures  and  options  mar- 
kets, or  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  fair  and  orderly  markets. 

If  the  Commission  determines  that  an  excep- 
tion described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  ap- 
plies, the  Commission  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  its  determination  with  the 
reasons  for  it.'" 

Amend  section  7  by  striking  "sections" 
and  inserting  "sections  3(e).". 

Amend  section  9  by  striking  "the  imple- 
mentation" and  Inserting  "its  implementa- 
tion". 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  our 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  State  [Mr. 
Swift]  our  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Din- 
gell], and  our  ranking  Republican,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  for  their 
prompt  movement  of  this  bipartisan 
legislation  through  the  committee. 

This  bill  addresses  the  fight  against 
the  defrauding  and  deception  of  Amer- 
ican consumers  by  unscrupulous  tele- 
m.arketers — a  loss  that  is  now  at  least 
510  billion  annually.  The  legislation 
provides  for  new  rules  to  be  developed 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
identify  and  target  fraudulent  and  de- 
ceptive telemarketing  practices.  The 
bill  also  strengthens  the  partnership  of 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  em- 
powering State  attorneys  general  to 
enforce  the  FTC  telemarketing  regula- 
tions in  Federal  court. 


This  is  the  same  approach  to  joint 
State-Federal  enforcement  contained 
in  the  FTC  provisions  of  the  Tele- 
marketing Disclosure  and  Dispute  Res- 
olution Act  reported  by  this  committee 
and  enacted  last  fall  to  deal  with 
abuses  in  the  pay  per  call  or  900  num- 
ber industry. 

Under  this  bill,  the  State  attorneys 
general  and  the  FTC  can  forge  an  even 
stronger  partnership  to  deal  with 
fraudulent  and  deceptive  telemar- 
keting operations  that  frequently  oper- 
ate across,  and  flee  across.  State  lines. 

By  taking  legislative  action  here,  we 
are  not  only  helping  to  protect  Amer- 
ican consumers,  but  also  helping  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  a  highly  pro- 
ductive and  growing  industry. 

Telemarketing,  like  all  information- 
based  technologies,  helps  to  increase 
productivity  by  separating  work  from 
location.  Telephone  shopping  provides 
consumers  increased  convenience, 
lower  costs,  and  a  wider  variety  of 
choices.  But  all  of  these  advantages  de- 
pend upon  the  public's  being  able  to 
relay  upon  the  integrity  of  the  tele- 
marketing process.  That  is  a  key  role 
of  this  legislation,  H.R.  868. 

Finally,  I  want  to  commend  our  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  leadership 
for  assuring  through  technical  changes 
to  this  bill  that  there  will  not  be  any 
overlap  or  duplication  of  effort  be- 
tween the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  antifraud  authority  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Commodities  Futures  Trading 
Conrmiission.  on  the  other. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation 
and  urge  its  prompt  approval. 

D  1400 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Ms.  Lambert],  who  is  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  legislation  and  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Ms.  LAMBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  Chairman  Swift  and  rank- 
ing member  Oxley  for  the  energy  they 
and  their  staffs  have  put  into  this  leg- 
islation. Their  efforts  have  given  us  an 
outstanding  chance  to  break  the  back- 
bone of  fraudulent  telemarketers  by 
voting  in  favor  of  H.R.  868,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Telemarketing 
Act. 

The  backbone  I  want  to  break  is  the 
financial  incentive  involved  in  illegal 
telemarketing.  Through  additional  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  [FTC]  and  State  attorneys 
general,  midnight  bandit  telemar- 
keters could  have  their  operations  shut 
down  and  their  finances  seized  quickly. 
Elimination  of  financial  incentives  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  eradicating  this 
pervasive  crime  from  our  society. 

Some  may  be  asking  why  do  we  need 
this  additional  legislation?  The  answer 
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is  in  the  existence  of  these  common 
criminals.  The  typical  fraudulent  tele- 
marketer is  making  phone  calls  across 
State  lines  talking  the  innocent  victim 
into  releasing  their  credit  card  num- 
ber. Once  the  card  number  is  given,  the 
game  is  over.  The  criminal  processes 
the  credit  card,  gets  the  money,  and 
moves  on.  It  is  just  that  simple.  But 
shutting  the  bandits  down  is  not  as 
simple  as  the  crime. 

When  attorneys  general  shut  down 
these  thieves,  the  offenders  quickly  set 
up  shop  in  another  State  usually  leav- 
ing only  rented  phone  lines  and  office 
equipment  as  proof  of  their  existence. 
Generally  though,  the  attorney  general 
cannot  cross  his  State  line  to  get  these 
criminals.  As  you  have  heard,  the  over- 
head is  low  and  the  potential  is  as  big 
as  your  local  phone  book. 

In  my  home  State  of  Arkansas,  we 
have  an  active  consumer  affairs  divi- 
sion. Throughout  the  past  year,  the  di- 
vision collected  over  3,000  grievances 
and  filed  25  lawsuits,  which  did  not 
even  dent  the  problem.  These  crimes 
have  touched  the  majority  of  our  con- 
stituents. There  is  not  a  single  demo- 
graphic group  who  has  not  suffered  the 
financial  loss  and  humiliation  brought 
on  by  this  fraud. 

Telemarketing  fraud  is  so  out  of  con- 
trol that  Winston  Bryant,  the  attorney 
general  of  Arkansas,  calls  telemar- 
keting fraud  elimination  "the  biggest 
consumer  protection  issue."  Don't  get 
me  wrong.  I  am  not  professing  that 
this  bill  is  the  end-all  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  fraud.  Rather.  I  do  believe 
this  legislation  is  a  necessary  first  step 
in  the  correlation  of  efforts  between 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  Hopefully, 
this  venture  will  provide  a  model  for 
future  Federal  and  State  coordination. 

Last  but  certainly  not  least,  I  want 
to  thank  the  legitimate  telemarketing 
industry.  Prior  to  and  throughout  our 
hearings  on  this  matter,  lawful  opera- 
tors have  been  forthright  in  providing 
their  assistance  to  find  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  I  know  first  hand  that 
the  legitimate  companies  provide  vital 
services  especially  to  such  rural  areas 
as  the  First  District  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  our  colleagues 
are  ready  to  give  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral the  ability  to  provide  the  relief 
our  constituents  desire.  I  strongly  urge 
a  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  868,  the 
Consumer  Protection  Telemarketing 
Act. 

Mr.     Speaker,     I     include     for     the 
Record    an    article    entitled     "Tele- 
marketers in  LR,   Fort  Smith,  Tulsa 
get  wake-up  call  from  FTC." 
Telemarketers  in  LR.  Fort  SMrra.  Tulsa 
Get  Wake-Up  Call  From  FTC 
(By  D.R.  Stewart) 

Fort  SMrpH.- Four  telemarketing  "boiler 
room"  operations  in  Little  Rock,  Fort  Smith 
and  Tulsa  have  been  closed  by  a  federal  dis- 
trict court  order  following  federal  and  state 
investigations  of  allegedly  deceptive  prise 
schemes. 
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The  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  operations 
are  part  of  two  "major  clusters"  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. -based  telemarketing  companies 
that  are  charged  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission with  engaging  in  deceptive  prize- 
promotion  schemes.  The  federal  agency  filed 
its  complaints  under  seal  in  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Nevada,  in  Las 
Vegas,  on  Monday.  The  seal  was  lifted 
Wednesday. 

The  court  ordered  company  officers  and 
employees  to  halt  the  challenged  sales  prac- 
tices, froze  defendants'  assets  and  ordered 
them  to  appear  at  a  hearing  on  the  PTC's 
motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction  on 
March  1. 

In  Little  Rock.  Sierra  Pacific  Marketing 
Inc.  operated  a  50-phone  telemarketing  cen- 
ter at  Suite  212.  9108  Rodney  Parham  Road. 

Jim  DePrlest,  assistant  Arkansas  attorney 
general,  said  about  30  employees  were  en- 
gaged in  telephone  sales  when  state  officials 
closed  the  telemarketer  Wednesday. 

"Office  Manager  Mr.  Sonny  Blair  told  me 
they  had  been  in  business  since  March  1992." 
DePriest  said.  "The  room  was  equipped  with 
close  to  50  telephone  stations.  They  had  been 
calling  all  over  the  U.S.  except  for  10  states. 
Including  Arkansas." 

Bonnie  Jansen.  representative  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  in  Washington,  said 
Sierra  Pacific  had  been  in  the  telemarketing 
business  since  1967. 

Employees  of  Sierra  and  the  other  compa- 
nies named  in  the  court  order  typically 
called  people  from  purchased  lists  or  out  of 
the  phone  book  and  told  them  they  had  won 
valuable  prizes.  Jansen  said.  The  tele- 
marketers then  used  a  variety  of  misrepre- 
sentations to  get  consumers  to  purchase  cos- 
metics, vitamins,  "environmentally  safe" 
cleaning  products,  water  purifiers  and  other 
products,  she  said. 

Sierra  and  the  other  companies  also  aided 
other  telemarketers  engaging  in  similarly 
deceptive  sales  practices.  Jansen  said.  The 
schemes  have  been  particularly  successful  in 
victimizing  elderly  consumers,  she  said. 

The  federal  district  court  order  follows  a 
1992  FTC  case  against  a  third  major  Las 
Vegas-based  group  of  telemarketing  compa- 
nies that  allegedly  used  a  similar  prize-pro- 
motion scheme.  The  defendants  in  that 
scheme,  led  by  Pioneering  Enterprises  Inc.. 
recently  agreed  to  halt  the  practices  chal- 
lenged by  the  FTC  and  to  pay  $1.5  million  to 
consumers  bilked  by  the  operation. 

"This  reflects  a  new  approach  by  the  FTC 
toward  combating  fraud."  Jansen  said. 
"There  are  hundreds  of  telemarketing  boiler 
rooms  around  the  country  that  can  shut 
down  in  a  moment  s  notice  when  they  find 
out  they  are  being  investigated.  What  we 
have  found  is  that  the  larger  organizations 
supply  these  boiler  room  operations  with  ev- 
erything they  need  to  engage  in  deceptive  or 
fraudulent  schemes — scripts  that  sales  per- 
sons can  use  when  they  call  consumers  to  try 
and  get  them  to  bite,  postcards  they  send  to 
consumers  to  entice  them,  credit  card  proc- 
essing and  a  variety  of  other  services. 

"The  FTC  has  found  that  by  going  after 
the  larger  organizations,  you  can  shut  down 
all  the  boiler  rooms  in  one  fell  swoop.  We 
call  it  the  dandelion  and  root  theory.  We  go 
after  the  root  rather  than  picking  off  the 
dandelion  flower." 

Also  closed  Wednesday  by  representatives 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  attorneys 
general  were  boiler  room  operations  in  Fort 
Smith  and  Tulsa. 

The  Fort  Smith  operation  was  located  at 
Suite  180.  5111  Rogers  Ave.  It  was  operating 
when  it  was  closed,  and  state  officials  are  ex- 


amining company  files,  said  Robert  Schroe- 
der.  assistant  regional  director  of  the  Seattle 
office  of  the  FTC. 

Schroeder  said  only  one  of  two  telemarket- 
ing offices  in  Tulsa  was  in  use  when  they 
were  sealed  Wednesday.  That  was  at  Suite 
119,  8228  E.  6l8t  St.  Another  operation  at  6111 
E.  Skelly  Dr.,  Suite  100,  had  been  abandoned. 

Cooperating  in  the  investigation  of  Sierra 
Pacific  Marketing  Inc.  and  a  cluster  of  com- 
panies known  variously  as  S.E.C.  Enterprises 
Inc.,  National  Health  Care  Associates,  Fu- 
ture World  Inc.,  and  American  Health  Asso- 
ciates Inc.  were  the  FTC,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Arkansas  attorney  gen- 
eral and  the  attorneys  general  of  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  California,  Arizona,  Idaho 
and  Oregon,  officials  said. 

According  to  FTC  complaints  filed  in  the 
cases,  the  defendants  mailed  consumers 
"Certificatets)  of  Award  Guarantee"  or  made 
unsolicited  telephone  calls,  or  both,  in  which 
they  stated  that  recipients  had  been  selected 
to  receive  one  of  four  or  five  prizes  as  part  of 
a  special  promotion.  At  that  point,  officials 
said,  the  defendants  allegedly  began  a  decep- 
tive pitch  to  entice  the  consumers  to  pur- 
chase various  types  of  merchandise  in  order 
to  receive  their  prizes. 

In  the  course  of  the  sales  pitches,  tele- 
marketers allegedly  misrepresented  the  val- 
ues of  the  awards  or  told  the  consumers  they 
had  won  the  most  valuable  prize.  Often,  con- 
sumers were  told  they  had  won  a  car  or  other 
prize  worth  thousands  of  dollars,  FTC  offi- 
cials said. 

Consumers  who  cooperated  with  the  phone 
sales  scheme  initially  spent  $399  or  more,  but 
officials  said  some  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, the  FTC  complaint  said. 

After  considering  the  FTC  complaints,  the 
court  granted  temporary  restraining  orders 
halting  the  allegedly  deceptive  marketing 
practices  and  freezing  the  defendants'  assets 
pending  hearings  on  the  FTC's  motions  for 
preliminary  Injunctions.  The  preliminary  in- 
junctions would  prohibit  the  companies  from 
reopening  the  boiler  rooms  or  opening  other 
such  operations  until  after  the  trial. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Telemarketing  Act  wliich  will  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  es- 
tablish and  enforce  laws  against  fraudulent 
and  illegal  telemarketing  practices. 

Many  illicit  telemarketing  firms  are  virtual 
boiler-room  operations,  moving  from  State  to 
State  just  one  step  ahead  of  law  enforcement 
officials.  Yet,  so  long  as  telemarketers  do  not 
commit  mail  fraud  or  violate  other  Federal 
laws,  they  can  be  nearly  immune  from  pros- 
ecution. This  bill  will  make  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  escape  State  and  Federal  action. 

According  to  a  1992  National  Consumer 
League  survey,  more  than  92  percent  of  adult 
Americans  received  fraudulent  solicitations 
over  the  previous  2  years.  I  believe  this  nurrv 
ber  is  not  an  exaggeration,  because  I  am  fre- 
quently asked  by  my  constituents  whether  a 
particular  offer  is  legitimate. 

At  one  gathering  held  in  West  Mifflin,  PA,  a 
retiree  stayed  after  the  meeting  to  ask  my 
opinion  alx)ut  a  prize  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
been  offered.  Although  they  depended  largely 
on  their  rrxxjest  Social  Security  benefits  for  in- 
come, both  he  and  his  wife  had  been  nearly 
coerced  into  paying  S2.000  to  accept  their 
prize. 

This  is  outright  fraud,  and  I  strongly  support 
H.R.  868  to  reign  in  the  activities  of  unscrupu- 
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lous  telemarketing  firms  who  prey  on  the  rrrost 
vulnerable  of  the  American  population,  our  el- 
derly and  our  poor. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  our  committee  chairman,  Mr.  DiN- 
GELL,  the  subcommittee  chairman  Mr.  Swift, 
and  the  subcommittee's  ranking  nnember,  Mr. 
OxLEY,  for  their  diligent  work  on  this  bipartisan 
legislation. 

Fraudulent  arxl  deceptive  telemarketing 
practices  are  exacting  a  multibillion-dollar  toll 
from  Annerican  consumers  and  businesses. 
They  prey  heavily  on  the  ekjerly,  the  young, 
and  those  wfiose  disabilities  prevent  them 
from  employing  other  means  of  shopping. 

Not  only  does  this  small  minority  of  t»d  ap- 
ples in  telemarketing  harm  its  own  customer 
victims,  such  fraudulent  operations  also  under- 
mine the  integrity  and  credibility  of  that  vast 
majority  of  legitimate  businesses  wtx)  use  the 
telephone  as  a  helpful  marketing  and  sales 
tool.  I  am  therefore  pleased  to  support  this 
legislation,  which  is  interxJed  to  give  State  and 
Federal  authorities  the  tools  they  need  to  go 
after  fraudulent  and  deceptive  telemarketing 
operations  on  a  comprehensive  basis. 

We  in  California  especially  appreciate  the 
need  for  a  corrcerled,  multi-State  offensive 
against  tfiese  con  artists.  Thousands  of  Cali- 
fornians  have  been  victimized  by  boiler  room 
operations  t>ased  in  neighboring  States — be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  State  authorities.  I  am 
therefore  pleased  that  a  major  theme  of  this 
bill  Is  a  broad-based  partnership  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  with  State  attorneys 
general  to  attack  telemarketing  scams  wfwr- 
ever  they  may  be  based. 

This  enforcement  partnership  between  tf>e 
FTC  and  the  State  attorneys  general  will  help 
assure  that  the  limited  resources  at  both  the 
State  and  Federal  levels  are  used  to  produce 
the  greatest  possible  returns. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  868,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Telemarketing  Act.  I  want  to  compliment 
Chairman  Swift  and  his  staff  on  their  fine 
work  in  pnjtting  together  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, which  will  help  to  prevent  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  telemarketing  fraud  taking  place 
every  year. 

This  bill  would  empower  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  [FTC]  to  establish  rules  prohibit- 
ing fraudulent,  deceptive,  and  abusive  tele- 
marketing practices.  The  FTC  would  also  cre- 
ate an  information  clearinghouse  on  tele- 
marketing activities.  Private  citizens,  including 
credit  card  companies  and  banks  acting  on 
behalf  of  groups  of  private  citizens,  would  be 
allowed  to  sue  telemarketers  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation.  Finally,  this  bill  would 
allow  State  attorneys  general  to  take  action  in 
district  court  against  fraudulent  telemarketers, 
even  tfrose  based  in  other  States. 

Kansas  attorney  general,  Robert  Stephan 
has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  H.R.  868.  He 
believes  strongly  that  State  attorneys  general 
should  be  able  to  go  after  dishonest  tele- 
marketers, who  often  pack  up  their  t)ags  and 
disappear  before  overburdened  attorneys  at 
the  FTC  can  get  after  them.  He  is  especially 
supportive  of  the  provisions  allowing  credit 
card  companies  and  tjanks  to  go  after  tele- 
marketers, because  several  Kansas  institu- 
tions have  run  into  such  problems. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Energy  and  Conv 
merce  Committee,  of  which  I  am  member,  has 


taken  such  quick  action  on  this  legislation  in 
the  1 03d  Congress,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  SwiFT] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  868.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  1,  and  the  Chairs 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


EMERGING  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
TECHNOLOGIES  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  707)  to  establish  procedures  to 
improve  the  allocation  and  assignment 
of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  707 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emerging 
Telecommunications  Technologies  Act  of 
1993". 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS AND  INFORMA- 
■nON  ADMINISTRATION  ORGANIZA- 
■nON  ACT. 

The  National  Telecommunications  and  In- 
formation Administration  Organization  Act 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  B  as  part  C;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  part  A  the  following 
new  part: 

"PART  B— EMERGING 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  TECHNOLOGIES 
"SEC.  III.  FINDINCa 

"The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  Federal  Government  currently  re- 
serves for  its  own  use,  or  has  priority  of  ac- 
cess to,  approximately  40  percent  of  the  elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum  that  is  assigned  for 
use  pursuant  to  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934: 

"(2)  many  of  such  frequencies  are  underuti- 
lized by  Federal  Government  licensees; 

"(3)  the  public  Interest  requires  that  many 
of  such  frequencies  be  utilized  more  effi- 
ciently by  Federal  Government  and  non-Fed- 
eral licensees: 

"(4)  additional  frequencies  are  assigned  for 
services  that  could  be  obtained  more  effi- 
ciently from  commercial  carriers  or  other 
vendors: 

"(5)  scarcity  of  assignable  frequencies  for 
licensing  by  the  Commission  can  and  will— 

"(A)  impede  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  new  telecommunications  prod- 
ucts and  services; 

"(B)  limit  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of 
the  United  States  telecommunications  sys- 
tems; 

"(C)  prevent  some  State  and  local  police, 
fire,  and  emergency  services  from  obtaining 
urgently  needed  radio  channels:  and 


"(D)  adversely  affect  the  productive  capac- 
ity and  international  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  economy; 

"(6)  a  reassignment  of  these  frequencies 
can  produce  significant  economic  returns: 
and 

"(7)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission should  be  directed  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  correct  these  deficiencies. 

-SEC,  112.  NA'nONAL  SPECTRUM  PLANNING. 

"(a)  Planning  Activities.— The  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  meet,  at  least  biannually,  to  con- 
duct joint  spectrum  planning  with  respect  to 
the  following  issues — 

"(1)  the  future  spectrum  requirements  for 
public  and  private  uses,  including  State  and 
local  government  public  safety  agencies; 

"(2)  the  spectrum  allocation  actions  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  those  uses;  and 

"(3)  actions  necessary  to  promote  the  effi- 
cient use  of  the  spectrum,  including  spec- 
trum management  techniques  to  promote  In- 
creased shared  use  of  the  spectrum  that  does 
not  cause  harmful  interference  as  a  means  of 
increasing  commercial  access. 

"(b)  Reports.— The  Assistant  Secretary 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
submit  a  joint  annual  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Commission 
on  the  joint  spectrum  planning  activities 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)  and  rec- 
ommendations for  action  developed  pursuant 
to  such  activities. 

"(c)  REPOR-nNG  Requirements.— The  first 
annual  report  submitted  after  the  date  of  the 
report  by  the  advisory  committee  under  sec- 
tion 113(d)(4)  shall— 

"(1)  include  an  analysis  of  and  response  to 
that  committee  report:  and 

"(2)  Include  an  analysis  of  the  effect  on 
spectrum  efficiency  and  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment to  Federal  spectrum  users  of  maintain- 
ing separate  allocations  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  non-Federal  Government  licensees 
for  the  same  or  similar  services. 

"SEC.    113.    IDENTIFICA'nON    OF    REALLOCABLE 
FREQUENCIES. 

"(a)  Identification  Required.— The  Sec- 
retary shall,  within  24  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  part,  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  identifying  bands  of  frequencies 
that— 

"(1)  are  allocated  on  a  primary  basis  for 
Federal  Government  use  and  eligible  for  li- 
censing pursuant  to  section  30S(a)  of  the  Act 
(47U.S.C.  305(a)); 

"(2)  are  not  required  for  the  present  or 
identifiable  future  needs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

"(3)  can  feasibly  be  made  available,  as  of 
the  date  of  submission  of  the  report  or  at 
any  time  during  the  next  15  years,  for  use 
under  the  Act  (other  than  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stations  under  such  section  305); 

"(4)  will  not  result  in  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government,  or  losses  of  services  or  benefits 
to  the  public,  that  are  excessive  in  relation 
to  the  benefits  that  may  be  obtained  by  non- 
Federal  licensees;  and 

"(5)  are  most  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
potential  for  productive  uses  and  public  ben- 
efits under  the  Act. 

■(b)  Minimum  amount  of  Spectrum  Rec- 
ommended.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Based  on  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
recommend  for  reallocation,  for  use  other 
than  by  Federal  Government  stations  under 


section  305  of  the  Act  (47  U.S.C.  305),  bands  of 
frequencies  that  span  a  total  of  not  less  than 
200  megahertz,  that  are  located  below  6 
gigahertz,  and  that  meet  the  criteria  speci- 
fied in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  sub- 
section (a).  The  Secretary  may  not  include, 
in  such  200  megahertz,  bands  of  frequencies 
that  span  more  than  20  megahertz  and  that 
are  located  l)etween  5  and  6  gigahertz.  If  the 
report  identifies  (as  meeting  such  criteria) 
bands  of  frequencies  spanning  more  than  200 
megahertz,  the  report  shall  identify  and  rec- 
ommend for  reallocation  those  bands  (span- 
ning not  less  than  200  megahertz)  that  meet 
the  criteria  specified  in  paragraph  (5)  of  such 
subsection. 

"(2)  Mixed  uses  permitted  to  be  count- 
ed.—Bands  of  frequencies  which  the  Sec- 
retary's report  recommends  be  partially  re- 
tained for  use  by  Federal  Government  sta- 
tions, but  which  are  also  recorrmiended  to  be 
reallocated  to  be  made  available  under  the 
Act  for  use  by  non-Federal  stations,  may  be 
counted  toward  the  minimum  spectrum  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
except  that — 

"(A)  the  bands  of  frequencies  counted 
under  this  paragraph  may  not  count  toward 
more  than  one-half  of  the  minimum  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection: 

"(B)  a  band  of  frequencies  may  not  be 
counted  under  this  paragraph  unless  the  as- 
signments of  the  band  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment stations  under  section  305  of  the  Act  (47 
U.S.C.  305)  are  limited  by  geographic  area,  by 
time,  or  by  other  means  so  as  to  guarantee 
that  the  potential  use  to  be  made  by  such 
Federal  Government  stations  is  substan- 
tially less  (as  measured  by  geographic  area, 
time,  or  otherwise)  than  the  potential  use  to 
be  made  by  non-Federal  stations;  and 

"(C)  the  operational  sharing  permitted 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  co- 
ordination procedures  which  the  Commission 
shall  establish  and  implement  to  ensure 
against  harmful  interference. 

"(c)  Criteria  for  Identification.— 

"(1)  Needs  of  the  federal  government.— 
In  determining  whether  a  band  of  frequencies 
meets  the  criteria  specified  in  subsection 
(a)(2).  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  consider  whether  the  band  of  fre- 
quencies is  used  to  provide  a  communica- 
tions service  that  is  or  could  be  available 
from  a  commercial  carrier  or  other  vendor: 

"(B)  seek  to  promote — 

"(1)  the  maximum  practicable  reliance  on 
commercially  available  substitutes; 

"(ii)  the  sharing  of  frequencies  (as  per- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)(2)); 

"(ill)  the  development  and  use  of  new  com- 
munications technologies;  and 

'.'(iv)  the  use  of  nonradiating  communica- 
tions systems  where  practicable;  and 

"(C)  seek  to  avoid— 

"(i)  serious  degradation  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment services  and  operations;  and 

"(ii)  excessive  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  users  of  Federal  Government  serv- 
ices. 

"(2)  FEASiBiLrri'  of  use.— In  determining 
whether  a  frequency  band  meets  the  criteria 
specified  in  subsection  (a)(3).  the  Secretary 
shall— 

"(A)  assume  such  frequencies  will  be  as- 
signed by  the  Commission  under  section  303 
of  the  Act  (47  U.S.C.  303)  over  the  course  of 
not  less  than  15  years: 

"(B)  assume  reasonable  rates  of  scientific 
progress  and  growth  of  demand  for  tele- 
communications services; 

"(C)  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
allocation or  reassignment  will  relieve  ac- 
tual   or    potential    scarcity    of   frequencies 
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available  for  licenslziK  by  the  Commission 
for  non-Federal  use: 

"(D)  seek  to  include  frequencies  which  can 
be  used  to  stimulate  the  development  of  new 
technologies;  and 

"(E)  consider  the  immediate  and  recurring 
costs  to  reestablish  services  displaced  by  the 
reallocation  of  spectrum. 

"(3)  ANALYSIS  OF  BENEFITS.— In  determin- 
ing whether  a  band  of  frequencies  meets  the 
criteria  specified  in  subsection  (a)(4).  the 
Secretary  shall  consider— 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  equipment  is  or 
will  be  available  that  is  capable  of  utilizing 
the  band: 

■■(B)  the  proximity  of  frequencies  that  are 
already  assigned  for  commercial  or  other 
non-Federal  use;  and 

"(C)  the  activities  of  foreign  governments 
in  making  frequencies  available  for  experi- 
mentation or  commercial  assignments  in 
order  to  support  their  domestic  manufactur- 
ers of  equipment. 

■■(4)  Power  agency  frequencies.— 

■•(A)  Eligible  for  mixed  use  only.— The 
frequencies  assigned  to  any  Federal  power 
agency  may  only  be  eligible  for  mixed  use 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  in  geographically  sep- 
arate areas  and  shall  not  be  recommended 
for  the  purposes  of  withdrawing  that  sissign- 
ment.  In  any  case  where  a  frequency  is  to  be 
shared  by  an  affected  Federal  power  agency 
and  a  non-Federal  user,  such  use  by  the  non- 
Federal  user  shall,  consistent  with  the  proce- 
dures established  under  subsection  (b)(2)(C). 
not  cause  harmful  interference  to  the  af- 
fected Federal  power  agency  or  adversely  af- 
fect the  reliability  of  its  power  system. 

•■(B)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'Federal  power  agency" 
means  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the  West- 
ern Area  Power  Administration,  or  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration. 

"(d)  Procedure  for  Identification  of  Re- 
allocable  Bands  of  Frequencies.— 

"(1)  Submission  of  preliminary  identi- 
fication to  congress.— Within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  which  makes  a  pre- 
liminary identification  of  reallocable  bands 
of  frequencies  which  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  this  section. 

■'(2)  Convening  of  advisory  committee.— 
Not  later  than  the  date  the  Secretary  sub- 
mits the  report  required  by  paragraph  (1). 
the  Secretary  shall  convene  an  advisory 
committee  to— 

■■(A)  review  the  bands  of  frequencies  identi- 
fied in  such  report; 

■■(B)  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
(i)  the  bands  of  frequencies  which  should  be 
included  in  the  final  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a),  and  (11)  the  effective  dates  which 
should  be  established  under  subsection  (e) 
with  respect  to  such  frequencies; 

■■(C)  receive  public  comment  on  the  Sec- 
retary's report  and  on  the  final  report;  and 

■■(D)  prepare  and  submit  the  report  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (4). 

The  advisory  committee  shall  meet  at  least 
monthly  until  each  of  the  actions  required 
by  section  114(a)  have  taken  place. 

•■(3)  Composition  of  committee:  chair- 
man.—The  advisory  committee  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  one  other  rep- 
resentative of  the  Federal  Government  as 
designated  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(B)  representatives  of— 


"(1)  United  States  manufacturers  of  spec- 
trum-dependent telecommunications  equip- 
ment; 

"(11)  commercial  carriers: 

"(ill)  other  users  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum,  including  radio  and  television 
broadcast  licensees.  State  and  local  public 
safety  agencies,  and  the  aviation  industry: 
and 

"(iv)  other  interested  members  of  the  pub- 
lic who  are  knowledgeable  about  the  uses  of 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  members  described  in  subparagraph 
(B).  and  one  of  such  members  shall  be  des- 
ignated as  chairman  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Recommendations  on  spectrum  allo- 
cation procedures.- The  advisory  commit- 
tee shall,  not  later  than  36  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part,  submit  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Commission,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate,  a  report  containing  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  advisory  committee 
considers  appropriate  for  the  reform  of  the 
process  of  allocating  the  electromagnetic 
sf)ectnim  between  Federal  and  non-Federal 
use,  and  any  dissenting  views  thereon. 

■■(e)   Timetable    for    Reallocation    and 

LlMITA-nON.- 

■•(1)  Timetable  required— The  Secretary 
shall,  as  part  of  the  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a),  include  a  timetable  that  rec- 
ommends immediate  and  delayed  effective 
dates  by  which  the  President  shall  withdraw 
or  limit  assignments  on  the  frequencies  spec- 
ified in  the  report. 

■•(2)  Expedited  reallocation  of  initlal  m 
MHZ  permitted.— The  Secretary  may  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  a  report  which 
specifically  identifies  an  initial  30  megahertz 
of  spectrum  that  meets  the  criteria  described 
in  subsection  (a)  and  that  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  reallocation  immediately  upon  issu- 
ance of  the  report  required  by  this  section. 

■■(3)  Delayed  effective  date.— The  rec- 
ommended delayed  effective  dates  shall— 

■■(A)  permit  the  earliest  possible  realloca- 
tion of  the  frequency  bands,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  requirements  of  section  115(1 ); 

■•(B)  be  based  on  the  useful  remaining  life 
of  equipment  that  has  been  purchased  or 
contracted  for  to  operate  on  identified  fre- 
quencies; 

■'(C)  be  based  on  the  need  to  coordinate  fre- 
quency use  with  other  nations;  and 

■■(D)  take  into  account  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  costs  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  changing  to  different  frequencies  and  the 
benefits  that  may  be  obtained  from  commer- 
cial and  other  non-Federal  uses  of  the  reas- 
signed frequencies. 

"SEC.    114.    WITHDRAWAL    OF    ASSIGNMENT   TO 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  STA"nONS. 

••(a)  In  General.— The  President  shall— 

••(1)  within  6  months  after  receipt  of  the 
Secretary's  report  under  section  113(a).  with- 
draw the  assignment  to  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment station  of  any  frequency  which  the  re- 
port recommends  for  immediate  realloca- 
tion; 

••(2)  within  such  6-month  period,  limit  the 
assignment  to  a  Federal  Government  station 
of  any  frequency  which  the  report  rec- 
ommends be  made  Immediately  available  for 
mixed  use  under  section  113(b)(2); 

••(3)  by  the  delayed  effective  date  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  under  section 
113(e)  (except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(4) 
of  this  section),  withdraw  or  limit  the  as- 
signment to  a  Federal  Government  station  of 
any  frequency  which  the  report  recommends 


be  reallocated  or  made  available  for  mixed 
use  on  such  delayed  effective  date; 

••(4)  assign  or  resissign  other  frequencies  to 
Federal  Government  stations  as  necessary  to 
adjust  to  such  withdrawal  or  limitation  of 
assignments:  and 

••(5)  transmit  a  notice  and  description  to 
the  Commission  and  each  House  of  Congress 
of  the  actions  taken  under  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Exceptions.— 

••(1)  AUTHORm-  TO  substitute.— If  the 
President  determines  that  a  circumstance 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  exists,  the  Presi- 
dent— 

•■(A)  may  substitute  an  alternative  fre- 
quency or  band  of  frequencies  for  the  fre- 
quency or  band  that  is  subject  to  such  deter- 
mination and  withdraw  (or  limit)  the  assign- 
ment of  that  alternative  frequency  or  band 
in  the  manner  required  by  subsection  (a); 
and 

•■(B)  shall  submit  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  taking  the  action  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate. 

■■(2)  Grounds  for  suBSTmmoN.— For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1),  the  following  cir- 
cumstances are  described  in  this  paragraph: 

■■(A)  the  reassignment  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  national  defense  interests  of 
the  United  States: 

"(B)  the  frequency  proposed  for  reassign- 
ment is  uniquely  suited  to  meeting  impor- 
tant governmental  needs: 

"(C)  the  reassignment  would  seriously 
jeopardize  public  health  or  safety;  or 

"(D)  the  reassignment  will  result  in  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  that  are  exces- 
sive in  relation  to  the  benefits  that  may  be 
obtained  from  commercial  or  other  non-Fed- 
eral uses  of  the  reassigned  frequency. 

"(3)  Criteria  for  substituted  fre- 
quencies.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a 
frequency  may  not  be  substituted  for  a  fre- 
quency identified  by  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  U3(a)  unless  the  sub- 
stituted frequency  also  meets  each  of  the  cri- 
teria specified  by  section  113(a). 

"(4)  Delays  in  implement a-hon.- If  the 
President  determines  that  any  action  cannot 
be  completed  by  the  delayed  effective  date 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  113(e),  or  that  such  an  action  by  such 
date  would  result  in  a  frequency  being  un- 
used as  a  consequence  of  the  Commission's 
plan  under  section  115,  the  President  may — 

"(A)  withdraw  or  limit  the  assignment  to 
Federal  Government  stations  on  a  later  date 
that  is  consistent  with  such  plan,  except 
that  the  President  shall  notify  each  commit- 
tee specified  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  the 
Commission  of  the  reason  that  withdrawal  or 
limitation  at  a  later  date  is  required;  or 

"(B)  substitute  alternative  frequencies 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

■•(c)  Limitation  on  Delegation.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  au- 
thorities and  duties  established  by  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  delegated. 

"SEC.   US.   DISTRIBUTION  OF  FREQUENCIES  BY 
THE  COMMISSION. 

Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  President 
notifies  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section 
114(a)(5).  the  Commission  shall  prepare,  in 
consultation  with  the  Assistant  Secretary 
when  necessary,  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  a  plan  for  the  distribution 
under  the  Act  of  the  frequency  bands  reallo- 
cated pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this 
part.  Such  plan  shall— 

■■(1)  not  propose  the  immediate  distribu- 
tion of  all  such  frequencies,  but.  taking  Into 


account  the  timetable  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  113(e),  shall 
propose— 

■■(A)  gradually  to  distribute  the  fre- 
quencies remaining,  after  making  the  res- 
ervation required  by  subparagraph  (B),  over 
the  course  of  a  period  of  not  less  than  10 
years  beginning  on  the  date  of  submission  of 
such  plan:  and 

■■(B)  to  reserve  a  significant  portion  of 
such  frequencies  for  distribution  beginning 
after  the  end  of  such  10-year  period: 

■■(2)  contain  appropriate  provisions  to  en- 
sure— 

■'(A)  the  availability  of  frequencies  for  new 
technologies  and  services  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  of  section  7  of  the  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
157);  and 

■■(B)  the  availability  of  frequencies  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  such  tech- 
nologies: 

■(3)  address  (A)  the  feasibility  of  reallocat- 
ing spectrum  from  current  commercial  and 
other  non-Federal  uses  to  provide  for  more 
efficient  use  of  the  spectrum,  and  (B)  innova- 
tion and  marketplace  developments  that 
may  affect  the  relative  efficiencies  of  dif- 
ferent spectrum  allocations;  and 

"(4)  not  prevent  the  Commission  from  allo- 
cating bands  of  frequencies  for  specific  uses 
in  future  rulemaking  proceedings. 

"SEC.  1 16.  AUTHORITV  TO  RECOVER  REASSIGNED 
FREQUENCIES. 

••(a)  AUTHORrrv  of  President.— Subse- 
quent to  the  withdrawal  of  assigniment  to 
Federal  Government  stations  pursuant  to 
section  114.  the  President  may  reclaim  reas- 
signed frequencies  for  reassignment  to  Fed- 
eral Government  stations  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

"(b)  Procedure  for  Reclaiming  Fre- 
quencies.— 

"(1)  Unallocated  frequencies.- If  the  fre- 
quencies to  be  reclaimed  have  not  been  allo- 
cated or  assigned  by  the  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act,  the  President  shall  follow  the 
procedures  for  substitution  of  frequencies  es- 
tablished by  section  114(b)  of  this  part. 

"(2)  Allocated  frequencies.— If  the  fre- 
quencies to  be  reclaimed  have  been  allocated 
or  assigned  by  the  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  follow  the  procedures  for  substi- 
tution of  frequencies  established  by  section 
114(b)  of  this  part,  except  that  the  notifica- 
tion required  by  section  114(b)(1)(A)  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  a  timetable  to  accommodate  an  or- 
derly transition  for  licensees  to  obtain  new 
frequencies  and  equipment  necessary  for  its 
utilization;  and 

"(B)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  displacing 
spectrum  users  licensed  by  the  Commission. 

••(c)  Costs  of  Reclaiming  Frequencies; 
APPROPRiA'noNS  authorized.— The  Federal 
Government  shall  bear  all  costs  of  reclaim- 
ing frequencies  pursuant  to  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  equipment  which  is  ren- 
dered unusable,  the  cost  of  relocating  oper- 
ations to  a  different  frequency  band,  and  any 
other  costs  that  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  reclaiming  of  the  frequency  pursuant  to 
this  section.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Effective  Date  of  Reclaimed  Fre- 
quencies.—The  Commission  shall  not  with- 
draw licenses  for  any  reclaimed  frequencies 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  President's  notifica- 
tion is  received. 

'•(e)  Effect  on  Other  Law.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or 
otherwise  affect  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  sections  305  and  706  of  the  Act  (47 
U.S.C.  305,  606). 


"SEC.  117.  DEFINI-nONS. 

As  used  in  this  part: 

••(1)  The  term  ■allocation'  means  an  entry 
in  the  National  Table  of  Frequency  Alloca- 
tions of  a  given  frequency  band  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  use  by  one  or  more 
radiocommunication  services. 

••(2)  The  term  •assignment'  means  an  au- 
thorization given  to  a  station  licensee  to  use 
specific  frequencies  or  channels. 

••(3)  The  term  'commercial  carrier^  means 
any  entity  that  uses  a  facility  licensed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
pursuant  to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
for  hire  or  for  its  own  use.  but  does  not  in- 
clude Federal  Government  stations  licensed 
pursuant  to  section  305  of  the  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
305). 

••(4)  The  term  •the  Acf  means  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.).". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  OXLEY]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

This  piece  of  legislation.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  really  the  first  jobs  bill  to  come 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Clinton  era.  It  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  fiee  up 
at  least  200  megahertz  of  radio  spec- 
trum for  use  by  telecommunications, 
computer,  other  high-technology  in- 
dustries over  the  next  decade. 

Just  for  a  little  bit  of  history  so  peo- 
ple know  what  it  is  we  are  talking 
about,  back  in  1968  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment reallocated  50  megahertz  of  the 
spectrum,  just  50.  and  from  that  50  was 
created  the  entire  cellular  phone  indus- 
try, creating  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs 
in  the  American  economy.  Here  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  we  are  about 
to  reallocate  200  megahertz  of  the  spec- 
trum which  has  the  potential  of  creat- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  jobs 
in  the  American  economy,  in  my  opin- 
ion the  most  exciting  and  the  most 
critical  part  of  the  additions  that  can 
be  made  to  the  improvement  of  effi- 
ciencies in  the  American  economy  over 
the  next  3.  4,  5  years,  up  toward  the 
year  2000  because  it  unleashes  the  ex- 
traordinary creativity  of  the  hybrid 
technologies  that  can  be  created  by  the 
most  brilliant  scientists,  computer 
software,  satellite  geniuses  within  our 
society. 

We  can  talk  about  wireless  computer 
faxes,  digital  assistance,  smart  com- 
puter phones.  We  can  be  talking  about, 
before  the  year  2000,  that  mythical 
Dick  Tracy  two-way  wrist  radio  that 
we  used  to  read  about  and  think  was 
only  the  fantasy  of  cartoon  drawers  or 
of  science  fiction  writers.  We  will  have 
them  in  our  lives  by  the  year  2000  if  we 
work  smart  and  give  this  kind  of  incen- 
tive to  the  new  industries  which  are 
out  there  in  our  country. 

So  this  piece  of  legislation  is  going  to 
move  very  swiftly.  We  have  moved  it 


out  of  the  committee,  and  out  here  on 
to  the  floor  so  that  there  can  be  a  com- 
panion piece  of  legislation  which  we 
work  with  in  the  Senate.  As  well,  we 
have  to  work  on  subsequently  a  con- 
comitant piece  of  legislation  which 
will  deal  with  the  subject  of  what  kind 
of  revenues  we  will  derive  from  the 
spectrum  as  entrepreneurs,  larger  com- 
panies, individuals  begin  to  utilize  it. 
It  has  a  tremendous  potential  as  a 
budget-solving  part  of  the  1993  fiscal 
crisis,  and  also  as  a  private  sector  en- 
trepreneurial-driven technology -based 
set  of  programs  which  I  think  has  the 
potential  of  being  one  of  the  major  new 
additions  to  our  economy  over  the  next 
6  to  8  years. 

So  I  recommend  this  bill  whole- 
heartedly to  all  Members  out  there  in 
their  offices  listening.  We  passed  it  in 
the  last  Congress.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  stymied  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
But  we  hope  this  year  to  be  able  to  put 
it  on  a  fast  track  so  that  we  can  deal 
with  all  of  the  other  attendant  issues 
that  will  be  dealt  with  as  we  look  at 
them  and  how  we  derive  revenues  from 
this  reallocation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  retain  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  t)»ll  H.R.  707,  the  Emerging 
Telecommunications  Technologies  Act.  This 
represents  the  third  time  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  has  brought  this  bill 
to  the  House.  It  has  passed  the  House  twice, 
each  time  by  unanirrwus  voice  vote.  I  hope 
that,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  third  time  is  the 
charm,  and  that  this  Isill  can  finally  be  sent  to 
the  President  for  his  signature. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  committee  marked 
up  H.R.  531,  I  stated  that  this  was  probably 
the  nx)st  important  piece  of  communications 
legislation  that  would  come  before  us.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  tjecome  even  more  corv 
virxied  that  this  is  true. 

We  have  seen  extraordinary  developments 
in  high  definition  television.  Personal  commu- 
nications services  are  now  in  the  exfjerimental 
stages.  New  technologies  on  the  horizon  will 
revolutionize  the  way  Americans  communicate 
and  conduct  their  daily  lives. 

But  many  of  these  technologies  can  only  be 
made  available  to  ttie  American  people  if  the 
Government  allocates  a  sufficient  amount  of 
spectrum.  Without  acJditional  frequencies,  new 
wireless  technologies  will  remain  in  the  labora- 
tories. 

Other  countries  have  realized  that  spectrum 
availability  is  critical  to  leadership  in  wireless 
technologies.  They  have  moved  swiftly — in 
many  cases,  much  faster  than  the  United 
States — to  make  sure  that  their  manufacturers 
have  spectrum  available  for  new  products  and 
services. 

Unless  we  do  likewise,  America's  leadership 
in  radio  technologies  will  be  at  risk. 

H.R.  707  is  a  good  bill.  It  will  help  to  nriake 
our  Government  more  efficient  in  its  use  of  the 
spectrum,  freeing  up  200  megahertz  for  new 
technologies.  It  will  help  to  alleviate  conges- 
tion, so  that  services  such  as  public  safety  will 
be  better  able  to  serve  the  public.  I  hope  that 
all  of  the  members  of  this  committee  will  join 
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me  in  supporting  this  legislation,  so  that  we 
can  send  it  to  the  President  expeditiously. 

The  legislation  is  supported  by  nearly  every 
user  of  the  radio  spectrum.  Arrrong  its  support- 
ers are  the  Association  of  Public  Safety  Conv 
munications  Officials,  the  National  Association 
of  Business  and  Educational  Radio,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  Virtually 
everyone  agrees  that  this  bill  should  be  signed 
into  law. 

Before  yielding  back  my  time.  I  would  like  to 
address  the  issue  of  spectrum  auctions.  The 
primary  reason  that  this  t}ill  is  not  law  Is  be- 
cause of  the  insistence  of  the  last  administra- 
tion that  it  t»e  joined  with  a  proposal  to  permit 
the  FCC  to  auction  spectrum.  Many  of  us  felt 
that  this  legislation  was  too  important  to  be 
held  hostage  to  the  auction  proposal,  and  that 
the  manner  in  which  this  spectrum  is  disposed 
of  shoukj  be  conskJered  separately.  In  fact, 
had  the  bill  not  been  held  hostage,  the  proc- 
esses contained  in  tfie  legislation  would  have 
been  completed.  The  FCC  wouW  be  makir>g 
decisions  to  allocate  Government  spectrum  to 
new  technologies  today. 

Two  weeks  ago.  President  Clinton  submitted 
his  comprehensive  economic  plan  to  the  Con- 
gress. Included  in  his  proposal  is  that  ttie  FCC 
be  given  authority  to  auction  spectrum. 

We  will  deal  with  this  proposal.  Many  of  us 
have  questions  about  how  the  publk:  interest 
will  te  protected  if  auctions  are  permitted.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  craft  a  response  that  will 
satisfy  the  PreskJent,  without  simply  selling  the 
Nation's  ain^vaves  to  the  highest  bidder. 

But  in  the  meantime,  we  ought  to  move  for- 
ward. There  is  too  much  demand  for  spectrum 
to  delay  further  the  implementation  of  this 
landn^rk  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation,  and  working  with 
me  in  the  coming  months  to  address  the  issue 
of  auctions 
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Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  707.  the  Emerging  Tele- 
communications Technologies  Act  of 
1993.  It  is  critical  that  Congrress  enact 
this  legislation  into  iaw  this  year  to 
avoid  a  serious  impending  spectrum 
crisis. 

Like  all  resources,  the  radio  spec- 
trum is  finite  in  future  and  must  be 
cautiously  distributed.  All  agree  that 
the  radio  spectrum  is  crowded  just 
from  existing  technologies.  Failure  to 
make  spectrum  available  for  new  and 
emerging  technologies  creates  the  risk 
of  delaying  or  inhibiting  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  vital  new  tele- 
communications services  in  America. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  our  domes- 
tic telecommunications  industry  com- 
petes in  an  increasingly  competitive 
global  marketplace.  In  this  market,  in- 
novation and  responsiveness  to  cus- 
tomer demand  will  determine  who  suc- 
ceeds and  who  fails.  Thus,  this  bill  is 
about  jobs.  U.S.  competitiveness,  and 
the  future  of  our  telecommunications 
industry. 

H.R.  707  helps  to  ensure  that  we  do 
not  hamstring  our  own  domestic  tele- 


communications industry,  and  thereby 
threaten  our  future  competitiveness. 

The  bill  is  substantially  similar  to 
legislation  adopted  by  this  committee 
and  the  full  House  last  year.  It  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Commerce  Department's  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration  [NTIA].  as  the  Govern- 
ment's spectrum  coordinator,  to  iden- 
tify 200  megahertz  of  spectrum  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  FCC.  The  FCC  is 
then  directed  to  allocate  that  spectrum 
to  commercial  users,  either  to  expand 
existing  technologies,  if  necessary,  or 
to  make  room  for  new  ones. 

I  commend  the  full  committee  chair- 
man. Mr.  DiNGELL,  for  his  leadership  on 
this  important  issue.  I  also  commend 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  Mr.  Mar- 
key,  the  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  full  committee  and  subcommittee, 
Messrs.  Moorhead  and  FIELDS,  respec- 
tively, for  their  significant  efforts  as 
well.  I  believe  this  bill  meets  an  impor- 
tant need  of  a  critical  U.S.  industry. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  I  have  re- 
ceived assurances  during  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee's  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  707  that  the  committee 
will  consider  spectrum  auction  legisla- 
tion such  as  I  have  introduced.  I  am 
also  gratified  that  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration has  endorsed  the  concept  of 
auctions.  I  would  like  to  propound  a 
question  to  my  good  friend,  the  sub- 
committee chairman.  Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is  this:  As 
the  chairman  knows,  once  this  bill  is 
passed  and  the  spectrum  is  available, 
the  next  question  occurs  then  as  to 
how  that  spectrum  is  allocated  in  the 
private  sector.  As  the  gentleman  also 
knows.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
that  would  call  for  replacing  the  cur- 
rent lottery  system  that  many  find.  I 
think,  abhorrent,  to  a  more  equitable 
system  which  would  distribute  through 
the  auction  process. 

I  also  understand,  as  a  result  of  my 
forbearance  in  offering  the  amendment 
in  committee,  that  the  chairman  is 
prepared  to  recognize  our  efforts  with 
hearings  and  the  like,  and  I  would  just 
simply  ask  for  confirmation  from  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OXLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  genu- 
inely do  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
forbearance  at  the  committee  level, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
amendment  would  have  lost.  But  the 
commitment  that  we  have  made  to  the 
gentleman  remains  intact,  which  is 
that  in  1981-82,  when  there  was  an  in- 
stitution of  the  lottery  system,  with- 
out question  a  mistake,  a  disgrace  was 
perpetrated  upon  the  telecommuni- 
cations policy  history  of  our  country.  I 
opposed  the  lottery  as  it  was  proposed 
and  instituted  from  1981  and  1982  on. 


and  I  do  think  we  need  a  complete  ref- 
ormation, looking  at  the  entire  licens- 
ing scheme. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  want  the 
frequency  speculators  to  be  out  there 
as  they  were  in  the  lottery  process, 
without  any  relationship  whatsoever  to 
the  benefits  which  this  society  could, 
in  fact,  derive  from  a  more  thoughtful 
process  being  adopted. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  smaller 
entrepreneurs,  for  the  individuals  who 
may  want  to  participate  in  this  proc- 
ess, there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spec- 
trum fairy  out  there  that  ensures  that 
the  smaller  company  also  is  benefited. 

So  we  have  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
not  just  the  largest  companies  with  the 
deepest  pockets  who  are  going  to  be 
able  to  purchase  the  entire  spectrum 
through  some  auction  process. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  whose 
name  is  so  inextricably  linked  with 
this  whole  proceeding,  the  Oxley  auc- 
tion already  part  of  the  lexicon  of  tele- 
communications history,  that  we  will 
have  a  parallel  piece  of  legislation 
which  we  will  be  moving  later  on  this 
year,  but  with  the  intent  of  ensuring 
that  there  is  a  proper  set  of  safeguards 
which  are  built  in  to  ensure  that  uni- 
versal service,  localism,  and  diversity 
remain  at  the  heart  of  our  tele- 
communications policy  while  still  ad- 
vancing the  goals  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  been  pushing  correctly 
and  aggressively  over  the  last  couple  of 
years  through  Congress. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  remarks  and  for 
his  incisive  dealing  with  that  issue. 

I  know  both  of  us  axe  pleased  that 
the  new  administration  has  indicated 
that  they  support  the  auction  concept 
and  that,  in  potential  terms,  as  much 
as  over  $4  billion  in  potential  revenue 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons,  I  am  sure,  why  they  are 
supportive  of  that,  and  so  I  think  we 
can  work  to  that  end. 

I  might  ask  the  chairman,  while  he  is 
still  standing,  if  he  would  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  me  so  that  the  record 
could  reflect  an  issue  that  is  of  some 
importance  to  my  home  State,  and  I 
appreciate  that. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
Markey.  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Mr. 
DiNGELL.  for  their  leadership  on  this 
important  piece  of  legislation.  In  the  2 
years  since  the  House  last  acted  on  this 
Federal  spectrum  initiative  to  promote 
new  technologies,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  [FCC]  has  en- 
gaged in  a  rulemaking  proceeding  to 
reallocate  the  commercial  2  Ghz  band 
for  emerging  technologies,  including 
personal  communications  services. 
This  controversial  FCC  proceeding  has 
underscored  the  urgent  need  for  liber- 
ating Federal  Government  spectrum. 

On  the  one  hand,  current  users  of  the 
2  Ghz  band,  including  our  Nation's  rail- 


roads, electrical  utilities  and  safety  of- 
ficials, have  raised  very  legitimate 
concerns  about  jeopardy  to  the  safe 
and  reliable  operation  of  their  equip- 
ment and  facilities  in  the  event  of  a 
disruptive  relocation  to  different  spec- 
trum. On  the  other  hand,  the  computer 
and  PCS  industries  have  forcefully 
pointed  out  the  need  to  move  quickly 
on  making  spectrum  available  for  their 
revolutionary  products,  the  deploy- 
ment of  which  could  provide  a  major 
boost  to  America's  international  com- 
petitive position. 

The  one  thing  upon  which  virtually 
all  parties  to  the  FCC  '  proceeding 
agree,  however,  is  that  freeing  up  Fed- 
eral spectrum  could  go  far  to  accom- 
modate these  competing  concerns.  For 
example,  the  record  before  the  FCC 
makes  clear  that  it  would  facilitate 
immediate  deployment  of  emerging 
technologies  if  Federal  spectrum  be- 
tween 1710  and  1850  Mhz  were  made 
available  either  as  a  situs  for  PCS  or  as 
a  reasonable  situs  for  relocating  cur- 
rent users  of  the  2  Ghz  band.  While  this 
is  only  one  example,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  such  reassignment  of 
Federal  spectrum  is  possible  under 
H.R.  707. 

Is  that  the  understanding  of  the 
chairman? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  his  under- 
standing is  correct.  The  Commission's 
2  Ghz  proceeding  initiated  last  year 
along  with  other  petitions  for  new 
services  that  are  pending  have  provided 
concrete  evidence  of  the  great  need  for 
Federal  spectrum  to  facilitate  deploy- 
ment of  PCS  and  other  new  tech- 
nologies. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  harmonize  the 
need  to  maintain  the  reliability  and 
safety  of  our  existing  infrastructure 
with  the  need  to  spur  the  growth  of  the 
new  telecommunications  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  21st  century. 

The  Commission  is  able  to  act  in  this 
manner  under  current  law  today.  En- 
actment of  this  legislation  should  not 
be  viewed  as  addressing  FCC  actions  re- 
garding current  spectrum  management 
plans.  Indeed,  under  H.R.  707.  the  FCC 
continues  to  have  broad  discretion  to 
administer  the  spectrum  and.  there- 
fore, the  gentleman  is  correct  to  state 
that  under  the  bill,  the  FCC  could  as- 
sign liberated  Federal  spectrum  to  new 
technology  licensees  or  to  licensees 
displaced  from  the  1-gigahertz  band 
under  the  Commission's  reallocation 
plan  or  other  uses,  since  all  of  these  ap- 
proaches would  further  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  explanation  and 
for  getting  that  on  the  record  for  the 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swift]. 


Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
707  and  would  like  to  engage  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  in  a  short 
colloquy. 

During  the  hearing  on  H.R.  707,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try expressed  concern  about  the  FCC's 
policies  regarding  the  development  of 
new  technology,  specifically  digital 
audio  broadcasting  [DAB]  and  high-def- 
inition television  [HDTV].  In  the  case 
of  DAB,  broadcasters  are  concerned 
about  the  development  of  satellite-de- 
livered DAB  which  would  or  could 
harm  our  system  of  licensing  radio  fre- 
quencies to  local  communities. 

In  addition,  the  HDTV  development 
timetable  proposed  by  the  FCC  seems 
to  be  somewhat  arbitrary  and  fixed. 
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These  two  issues  may  be  solved  to 
the  benefit  of  all  parties;  but  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  section  115  of 
H.R.  707  which  establishes  the  guide- 
lines by  which  the  FCC  shall  distribute 
newly  available  frequencies.  This  sec- 
tion contemplates  that  the  distribution 
of  frequencies  from  Government  re- 
serves as  well  as  frequencies  available 
from  the  relocation  of  current  commer- 
cial spectrum  users.  Is  section  115 
drafted  to  accomr~odate  the  FCC's 
policies  regarding  the  development  of 
DAB  and  HDTV? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  section  115  of  H.R.  707  w£is 
not  drafted  with  the  intention  of  ad- 
dressing proposals  made  by  the  FCC 
concerning  the  development  of  DAB  or 
HDTV.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
should  not  be  viewed  as  either  endors- 
ing or  opposing  FCC  actions  regarding 
current  spectrum  management  plans. 
This  bill  is  proposed  to  address  current 
demands  on  the  spectrum.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Congress  is  in  a  position  to 
address  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
broadcast  industry  in  this  bill. 

It  is  my  view  that  continued  avail- 
ability of  spectrum  is  needed  for  the 
full  operation  of  universal,  over-the-air 
broadcast  siervices.  consistent  with 
these  stations  obligations  to  service 
the  local  public  interest.  It  is  possible 
that  the  future  demands  of  over-the-air 
broadcast  service  is  for  more,  not  less 
spectrum.  Advanced  television  and 
DAB  may  possibly  require  new  spec- 
trum. 

I  would  encourage  the  continued  ef- 
forts of  the  Commission  and  the  broad- 
cast industry  to  achieve  a  consensus  on 
the  amount  of  spectrum  that  will  be 
adequate  for  the  terrestrial  provision 
of  advanced  television. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  can,  on  the 
concerns  of  Mr.  Oxley,  continue  to 
work  on  a  parallel  track  on  these  is- 
sues to  see  that  the  gentleman's  con- 
cerns are  dealt  with. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  observations;  they 
are  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  supiwrt  of  H.R. 
707. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  all  of  his  assistance  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  S'i'NAR]. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  support 
H.R.  707,  the  Emerging  Telecommuni- 
cations Technology  Act  of  1993.  This 
legislation  is  critical  to  free  up  much 
needed  radio  spectrum  for  private  use. 
Emerging  technologies  such  as  HDTV, 
and  the  continuing  growth  of  current 
spectrum  users  like  cellular  and  mobile 
radio,  will  require  Isirger  and  larger 
amounts  of  spectrum  during  the  com- 
ing decades.  This  bill  takes  a  big  step 
toward  providing  that  additional  spec- 
trum by  requiring  the  Commerce  Sec- 
retary of  identify  and  recommend  for 
commercial  reassignment  at  least  200 
megahertz  of  the  spectrum  currently 
used  by  Government. 

This  bill  also  sets  up  a  number  of  ra- 
tional, cost-effective  criteria  for  the 
Secretary  to  follow  in  selecting  those 
portions  of  the  Government's  spectrum 
for  reassignment.  These  criteria  are  es- 
pecially important  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  spectrum  currently  assigned 
to  Federal  power  marketing  agencies. 
Approximately  1,100  public  power  sys- 
tems and  rural  electric  cooperative 
purchase  power  generated  by  Federal 
power  facilities.  By  law;  the  ratepayer 
consumers  who  buy  electricity  through 
the  Federal  power  agencies  would  be 
required  to  bear  all  of  the  substantial 
costs  incurred  by  the  power  agencies  if 
they  are  required  to  move  to  new  spec- 
trum. Many  of  these  customers  reside 
in  rural  areas  like  my  own  district. 
Moreover,  many  are  poor,  or  on  a  fixed 
income,  and  cannot  afford  a  rate  in- 
crease in  their  electric  bill.  Fortu- 
nately, this  bill  provides  the  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration  the  flexibility  to  en- 
sure that  the  impact  of  the  bill  on 
these  consumers  will  be  minimized. 

It  is  critical  that  in  our  rush  to  em- 
brace new  technologies  we  do  not  ig- 
nore the  basic  needs  of  our  less  fortu- 
nate citizens.  I  believe  H.R.  707 
achieves  this  goal  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  measure. 

Mr.  KREIDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  full  support  of 
this  bill.  It  is  an  important  first  step 
toward  making  America  more  competi- 
tive by  encouraging  the  development  of 
new  telecommunications  technologies. 
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However,  as  I  mentioned  during  the 
full  committee  markup,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  public  service  work  of 
amateur  radio  operators  may  be  ad- 
versely impacted  by  this  legislation. 

In  my  State  of  Washington,  there  are 
almost  20,000  amateur  radio  operators. 
In  fact,  we  rank  in  the  top  10  in  number 
of  operators  per  State.  Our  operators 
have  formed  the  Washington  State 
Amateur  Radio  Emergency  Service,  an 
organization  that  is  ready  at  all  times 
to  assist  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  times  of  emergency. 
These  citizens  perform  vital  services 
throughout  our  State  and  they  deserve 
our  gratitude  and  support. 

This  emergency  service  was  particu- 
larly helpful  in  January  during  the 
wind  storms  that  hit  the  entire  western 
portion  of  the  State,  including  my  dis- 
trict. The  Washington  State  Emer- 
gency Service  worked  with  each  coun- 
ty's department  of  emergency  manage- 
ment to  keep  communications  intact, 
including  maintaining  911  services  and 
assisting  with  communications  at  hos- 
pitals and  clinics. 

In  addition,  they  worked  with  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  relief  organiza- 
tions to  ensure  that  victims  of  the 
storms  were  located  and  helped.  Some 
operators  also  went  above  and  beyond 
the  call  by  assisting  with  damage  as- 
sessment efforts. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  spectrum 
used  by  amateur  radio  operators  is  al- 
located on  a  primary  basis  for  Federal 
use.  Under  H.R.  707.  some  of  these  fre- 
quencies may  be  reallocated  for  new 
technologies,  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
spectrum  for  amateur  operators. 

I  have  raised  this  concern  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  DiNGELL,  who  assured  me  that 
this  legislation  is  not  intended  to  harm 
amateur  operators.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  and  our  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  side  to  ensure  that  ama- 
teur radio  operators  are  protected  from 
further  erosion  of  their  spectrum  avail- 
ability. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  vote  for  H.R.  707. 
and  I  encourage  others  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
just  to  say,  in  summation,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Kreidler]  raises  a  very  important 
point. 

We  intend  to  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman. Ham  operators  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  fabric  of  the  tele- 
communications network  of  the  coun- 
try and  as  we  move  forward  we  will 
continue  to  take  into  account  the  very 
real  concerns  raised  by  the  gentleman 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

In  addition  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  the  NTIA  have  the  authoriza- 
tion to  reallocate  spectrum  right  now. 
We  want  to  encourage  NTIA  to  do  so, 
without  feeling  that  they  will  be  penal- 
ized because  the  allocation  that  they 
may    make    during    this    time    frame 


would  not  be  counted  against  their  200 
MHz;  that  they  would  be  required  to 
transfer  under  the  pressure  of  the  ham- 
mer of  this  legislation.  We  want  them 
to  know  that  we  are  going  to  be  very 
flexible,  looking  at  whatever  they  may 
do  during  this  timeframe  so  that  we  do 
not  invoke  the  law  of  unintended  con- 
sequences, and  they  actually  delay  in 
the  transfer  of  the  spectrum,  which 
should  be  out  there  and  should  be  in 
the  process  of  being  reallocated  so  that 
the  entrepreneurial  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  engaged  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
Mr.  DiNGELL.  Mr.  DiNGELL.  his  staff, 
Dave  Leach  working  with  my  staff. 
Gerry  Waldron,  and  Colin  Crowell,  have 
worked  very,  very  hard  over  the  last 
several  years  to  bring  this  legislation 
on  to  the  floor.  It  offers  the  potential 
of  $50  billion.  $60  billion,  $70  billion 
boom  in  this  area  if  we  can  get  this  200 
MHz  reallocated  from  governmental 
defense  uses  over  to  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  and  his  staff  ought  to  be 
complimented.  The  gentleman  on  the 
minority  side,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  OXLEY],  the  gentleman  ft-om 
California  [Mr.  Moorhead].  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]. 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee  are  also  to  be  complimented 
as  well  as  the  staff  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  this  bill  to 
the  full  House  with  the  highest  of  rec- 
ommendations. I  believe  this  is  good 
legislation,  a  jobs  bill,  one  that  can 
also  potentially  serve  as  the  precursor 
in  helping  to  reduce  the  deficit  as  well. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

To  put  it  simply,  our  radio  spectrum  is  too 
congested.  With  the  Federal  Government  con- 
trolling approximately  40  percent  of  availat))e 
spectrum,  commercial  users,  along  with  State 
and  local  users,  are  expected  to  squeeze  on 
to  the  remaining  60  percent  of  available  spec- 
trum. 

For  many  years,  the  supply  of  spectrum 
adequately  satisfied  the  demand.  However, 
with  the  revolution  in  telecommunications 
today,  demand  far  outweighs  supply.  The 
availability  of  the  newest  wireline  technologies, 
such  as  personal  communrcations  services 
and  wireless  computing,  is  dependent  upon 
additional  sp>ectrum  being  reallocated  to  com- 
mercial users.  Witfiout  reallocation,  many  of 
these  vital,  innovative  technologies  will  go  un- 
developed. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  free  up  much 
needed  spectrum.  It  directs  the  President  to 
reallocate  200  megahertz  of  spectrum  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  commercial  users. 
The  FCC  will  be  specifically  responsible  for 
determining  which  commercial  users  get  the 
new  spectrum.  To  be  sure,  the  bill  does  not 
dictate  which  technologies  will  benefit.  Instead, 
the  bill  merely  recommends  that  the  Commis- 
sion give  favorable  consideration  to  emerging 
technologies. 

I  want  to  add  that  the  bill  also  ensures  ttiat 
national  security  and  general  public  health  and 


safety  will  nol  suffer  as  a  result  of  withdrawing 
spectrum  assignments  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  specifically  authorizes  the 
President  to  substitute  any  withdrawal  that  he 
believes  will  threaten  national  security  or  gen- 
erally disserve  the  public  interest. 

Again,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  KIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  strong  res- 
ervations about  H.R.  707. 

At  a  time  when  our  country  is  lacing  a  grow- 
ing deficit  of  over  S300  billion  and  national 
debt  of  over  $4  trillion,  we  should  look  at  this 
bill  as  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  deficit  and 
promote  free  enterprise.  Therefore,  I  have  the 
following  concerns  atxjut  how  well  this  meas- 
ure addresses  these  goals. 

First,  why  are  we  reallocating  200  MHz  of 
Federal  radio  bands  through  a  tottery  system? 
I  say  that  we  auction  off  new  frequerx;ies  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Selling  them  through  a  lot- 
tery is  unthinkable,  when  millions  more  could 
be  raised  through  auctionir>g.  It's  ridtcutous 
that  on  one  hand  we're  jeopardizing  economic 
recovery  with  new  taxes,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  we're  ignoring  a  far  more  acceptable 
way  of  increasing  Federal  revenues.  Even 
President  Clinton  favors  auctioning  over  lot- 
tery. 

Second,  while  it  appears  that  there  is  more 
than  ample  radio  spectrum  to  release,  I  am 
really  concerned  that  tf>ere  is  no  cleariy  de- 
fined statement  as  to  tfie  price  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay,  should  it  need  to  re- 
claim barxJs  in  the  future.  The  cost  could  be 
in  the  billions. 

Third,  the  bill  fails  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government's  cost  in 
vacating  bands  cunently  being  used. 

I  realize  that  radio  spectrums  are  urgently 
needed  for  private  and  commercial  use  with 
the  new  technologies  of  today,  and  I  strongly 
support  making  the  bands  available  to  private 
industry  in  the  most  responsible  and  cost  ef- 
fective manner. 

My  message  is  clear.  We  should  be  sup- 
porting free  enterprise  and  deficit  reduction 
through  an  auction  arxj  not  a  lottery.  I  urge  the 
other  body  arxJ  the  administration  to  address 
this  serious  issue  before  final  enactment. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  other 
colleagues  have  done,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
707.  the  Emerging  Telecommunications  Tech- 
nologies Act  of  1993.  This  bill,  like  its  prede- 
cessors in  previous  Congresses,  has  received 
considerable  bipartisan  support.  The  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  is  warranted  for 
this  vital  piece  of  legislation. 

H.R.  707  will  free  up  critically  needed  radio 
spectrum  which  can  be  put  to  new  uses  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  public.  The  re- 
allocation of  200  megahertz  of  spectrum  will 
also  give  American  manufacturers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  and  employ  new  tecfv 
nologies  which  will  create  new  jobs  in  this 
country  arxJ,  in  turn,  encourage  the  export  of 
nrxjre  American  services  and  products  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  the  radio  spectrum,  as  scarce 
as  it  is,  should  t»e  available  to  any  U.S.  com- 
pany. This  bill  makes  the  reallocated  spectrum 
available  to  any  entity  that  can  demonstrate  it 
has  developed  a  new  technology  or  will  pro- 
vide a  new  service.  Such  open  eligibility  will 


promote  vigorous  competition  among  U.S. 
firms  which  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
American  consumer  and  strengthen  U.S.  firms 
for  the  competitkjn  they  will  face  here  and 
abroad. 

My  concern  about  open  eligibility  was  allevi- 
ated in  discussions  I  had  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey],  chairman 
of  the  Telecommunications  and  Finance  Sub- 
committee, during  the  markup  of  H.R.  707  in 
the  subcommittee. 

In  the  personal  communications  servkjes 
[PCS]  docket  before  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  [FCC],  which  is  still  under 
review,  the  FCC  has  suggested  that  open  eli- 
gibility may  not  be  appropriate.  The  FCC  is 
considering  barring  cellular  carriers  and  tele- 
phone companies  from  eligibility  for  PCS  li- 
censes in  those  areas  where  they  currently 
provide  cellular  or  telephone  service.  I  believe 
such  restrictions  will  impede  the  developn>ent 
of  PCS.  A  majority  of  the  comments  in  the 
PCS  docket  support  my  position.  Respected 
economists  submitted  testimony  denrxjnstrating 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  partrcipa- 
tion  of  cellular  carriers  and  telephone  compa- 
nies as  PCS  licensees.  These  economists 
also  demonstrated  that  the  participation  of  cel- 
lular carriers  and  telephone  companies  in  PCS 
woukl  promote  a  competitive  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Amertoan  econ- 
omy will  benefit  most  from  the  use  of  the  re- 
allocated 200  megahertz  of  spectrum  if  no 
Amerrcan  entity  is  barred  from  bidding  for  the 
use  of  this  precious  resource.  In  this  regard,  I 
hope  we  can  move  quickly  to  consider  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  auctions  in  connection  with 
the  release  of  this  new  spectrum.  Such  open 
eligibility  in  the  assignment  of  this  new  spec- 
trum will  reap  new  ideas,  new  services,  and 
new  jobs. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mar- 
key]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  707. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  rule  I, 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 


LIMITED  PARTNERSHIP  ROLLUP 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  617)  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  protect  investors 
in  limited  partnerships  in  rollup  trans- 
actions, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R.  617 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Limited  Part- 
nership Rollup  Reform  Act  of  1993". 
SBC.    2.     REVISION    OF    PROXY    SOUCITATION 
RULES   WITH  RESPECT  TO  UhOTED 
PARTNERSHIP        ROLLUP        TRANS- 
ACTIONS. 

(a)  AMENDMENT.— Section  14  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)  Proxy  Solicitations  and  Tender  Of- 
fers IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LIMITED  PARTNER- 
ship rollvp  transactions.— 

"(1)  Proxy  rules  to  contain  special  provi- 
sions.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
solicit  any  proxy,  consent,  or  authorization  con- 
cerning a  limited  partnership  rollup  transaction, 
or  to  make  any  tender  offer  in  furtherance  of  a 
limited  partnership  rollup  transaction,  unless 
such  transaction  is  conducted  in  accordance 
with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Commission  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (d)  as  required  by  this  sub- 
section. Such  rules  shall — 

"(A)  permit  any  holder  of  a  security  that  is 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  limited  partnership 
rollup  transaction  to  engage  in  preliminary  com- 
munications for  the  purposes  of  determining 
whether  to  solicit  proxies,  consents,  or  author- 
izations in  opposition  to  the  proposed  trans- 
action, without  regard  to  whether  any  such 
communication  would  otherwise  be  considered  a 
solicitation  of  proxies,  and  tvithout  being  re- 
quired to  file  soliciting  material  with  the  Com- 
mission prior  to  making  that  determination,  ex- 
cept that  nothing  in  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  application  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  prohibiting,  or  reasonably  de- 
signed to  prevent,  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or  ma- 
nipulative acts  or  practices  under  this  title: 

"(B)  require  the  issuer  to  provide  to  holders  of 
the  securities  that  are  the  subject  of  the  trans- 
action such  list  of  the  holders  of  the  issuer's  se- 
curities as  the  Commission  may  determine  in 
such  form  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  specify: 

"(C)  prohibit  compensating  any  person  solicit- 
ing proxies,  consents,  or  authorizations  directly 
from  security  holders  concerning  such  a  trans- 
action— 

"(i)  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  solicited  prox- 
ies, consents,  or  authorizations  either  approve 
or  disapprove  the  proposed  transaction:  or 

"(ii)  contingent  on  the  transaction's  approval, 
disapproval,  or  completion: 

"(D)  set  forth  disclosure  requirements  for  so- 
liciting material  distributed  in  connection  with 
a  limited  partnership  rollup  transaction,  includ- 
ing requirements  for  clear,  concise,  and  com- 
prehensible disclosure  with  respect  to— 

"(i)  any  changes  in  the  business  plan,  voting 
rights,  form  of  ownership  interest  or  the  general 
partner's  compensation  in  the  proposed  limited 
partnership  rollup  transaction  from  each  of  the 
original  limited  partnerships: 

"(ii)  the  conflicts  of  interest,  if  any.  of  the 
general  partner; 

"(Hi)  whether  it  is  expected  that  there  teill  be 
a  significant  difference  between  the  exchange 
values  of  the  limited  partnerships  and  the  trad- 
ing price  of  the  securities  to  be  issued  in  the  lim- 
ited partnership  rollup  transaction: 

"(iv)  the  valuation  of  the  limited  partnerships 
and  the  method  used  to  determine  the  value  of 
limited  partners'  interests  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  securities  in  the  limited  partnership  rollup 
transaction: 

"(v)  the  differing  risks  and  effects  of  the 
transaction  for  investors  in  different  limited 
partnerships  proposed  to  be  included,  and  the 
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risks  and  effects  of  completing  the  transaction 
with  less  than  all  limited  partnerships: 

"(vi)  a  statement  by  the  general  partner  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  limited  partnership  rollup 
transaction  is  fair  or  unfair  to  investors  in  each 
limited  partnership,  a  discussion  of  the  basis  for 
that  conclusion,  and  the  general  partner's  eval- 
uation, and  a  description  of  alternatives  to  the 
limited  partnership  rollup  transaction,  suck  at 
liquidation:  and 

"(vii)  such  other  matters  deemed  necessary  or 
appropriate  by  the  Commission. 

"(E)  provide  that  such  soliciting  materials 
contain  or  be  accompanied  by  an  opinion  on  the 
fairness  of  the  proposed  transaction  to  holders 
of  each  security  which  is  subject  to  the  proposed 
transaction  that — 

"(i)  includes  such  information,  representa- 
tions, and  undertakings  with  respect  to  the 
analysis  of  the  transaction,  scope  of  review, 
preparation  of  the  opinion,  and  basis  for  and 
methods  of  arriving  at  conclusions  as  the  -Com- 
mission may  require  in  such  rules:  and 

"(ii)  is  prepared  by  a  person — 

"(I)  who  does  not  receive  any  comjxnsation 
that  is  contingent  on  the  transaction's  approval 
or  completion: 

"(II)  who  meets  such  additional  standards  of 
independence  from  the  person  or  persons  pro- 
posing the  rollup  transaction  as  shall  be  re- 
quired in  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion: 

"(III)  who  has  been  given  access  by  the  issuer 
to  its  personnel  and  premises  and  relevant  books 
and  records:  and 

"(IV)  who  has  represented  to  have  under- 
taken an  independent  analysis  of  the  fairness  of 
the  proposed  rollup  transaction  to  holders  based 
upon  the  information  obtained  through  such  ac- 
cess and  upon  other  independently  obtained  in- 
formation: 

"(F)  require  that  the  soliciting  rruiterial  in- 
clude a  clear  and  concise  summary  of  the  limited 
partnership  rollup  transaction  (including  a 
summary  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  clauses  (i) 
through  (vi)  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  matter  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(E)).  with  the  risks  of  the  limited  partnership 
rollup  transaction  set  forth  prominently  in  the 
forepart  thereof: 

"(G)  provide  that  any  solicitation  or  offering 
period  with  respect  to  any  proxy  solicitation, 
tender  offer,  or  information  statement  in  a  lim- 
ited partnership  rollup  transaction  shall  be  for 
not  less  than  the  lesser  of  60  calendar  days  or 
the  maximum  number  of  days  permitted  under 
applicable  State  law:  and 

"(H)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Commission  determines  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  protection  of  investors  in  limited 
partnership  rollup  transactions. 

"(2)  Exemptions.— The  Commission  may.  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest,  the  protection  of 
investors,  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  exempt 
by  rule  or  order  any  security  or  class  of  securi- 
ties, any  transaction  or  class  of  transactions,  or 
any  person  or  class  of  persons,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  conditionally  or  unconditionally,  from  the 
requirements  imposed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
or  from  the  definition  contained  in  paragraph 
(4). 

"<3)  Effect  on  commission  authority.- 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  limits  the  authority 
of  the  Commission  under  subsection  (a)  or  (d)  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  title  or  precludes  the 
Commission  from  imposing,  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (d)  or  any  other  provision  of  this  title,  a  rem- 
edy or  procedure  required  to  be  imposed  under 
this  subsection. 

"(4)  Definition  of  limited  partnership 
ROLLUP  TRANSACTION.-As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'limited  partnership  rollup 
transaction '  means,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (5),  a  transaction  involving — 
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"(A)  the  combination  or  reorganieation  of  lim- 
ited partnerships,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
which  some  or  all  investors  in  the  limited  part- 
nerships receive  new  securities  or  securities  in 
another  entity,  other  than  a  transaction— 

"(i)  in  which— 

'(!)  the  investors'  limited  partnership  securi- 
ties are  reported  under  a  transaction  reporting 
plan  declared  effective  before  January  1,  1991. 
by  the  Commission  under  section  11  A:  and 

"(II)  the  investors  receive  new  securities  or  se- 
curities in  another  entity  that  are  reported 
under  a  transaction  reporting  plan  declared  ef- 
fective before  January  1.  1991.  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  11  A: 

"YiO  involving  only  issuers  that  are  not  re- 
quired to  register  or  report  under  section  12  both 
before  and  after  the  transaction: 

"(Hi)  in  which  the  securities  to  be  issued  or 
exchanged  are  not  required  to  be  and  are  not 
registered  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933; 

"(iv)  which  will  result  in  no  significant  ad- 
verse change  to  investors  in  any  of  the  limited 
partnerships  with  respect  to  voting  rights,  the 
term  of  existence  of  the  entity,  management 
compensation,  or  investment  objectives:  or 

"(V)  where  each  investor  is  provided  an  option 
to  receive  or  retain  a  security  under  substan- 
tially the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
original  issue:  or 

"(B)  the  reorganisation  of  a  single  limited 
partnership  in  which  some  or  all  investors  in  the 
limited  partnership  receive  new  securities  or  se- 
curities in  another  entity,  and — 

"(i)  transactions  in  the  security  issued  are  re- 
ported under  a  transcu:tion  reporting  plan  de- 
clared effective  before  January  1.  1991.  by  the 
Commission  under  section  11  A: 

"(ii)  the  investors'  limited  partnership  securi- 
ties are  not  reported  under  a  transaction  report- 
ing plan  declared  effective  before  January  1. 
1991,  by  the  Commission  under  section  II A: 

"(Hi)  the  issuer  is  required  to  register  or  report 
under  section  12,  both  before  and  after  the 
transaction,  or  the  securities  to  be  issued  or  ex- 
changed are  required  to  be  or  are  registered 
under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933: 

"(iv)  there  are  significant  adverse  changes  to 
security  holders  in  voting  rights,  the  term  of  ex- 
istence of  the  entity,  management  compensation, 
or  investment  objectives:  and 

"(v)  investors  are  not  provided  an  option  to 
receive  or  retain  a  security  under  substantially 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  original 
issue. 

"(5)  EXCLVSIOS  FROM  DEFISITIOS.—As  used  in 
this  subsection,  the  term  'limited  partnership 
rollup  transaction'  does  not  include  a  trans- 
action that  involves  only  a  limited  partnership 
or  partnerships  having  an  operating  policy  or 
practice  of  retaining  cash  available  for  distribu- 
tion and  reinvesting  proceeds  from  the  sale,  fi- 
nancing, or  refinancing  of  assets  in  accordance 
with  such  criteria  as  the  Commission  determines 
appropriate. 

"(6)  Defisition  of  PARTSERSHiP—The  term 
'partnership'  includes  such  other  entity  having 
a  substantially  economically  equivalent  form  of 
ownership  instrument  as  the  Commission  deter- 
mines, by  rule  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  to  include  within  this  defini- 
tion.". 

(b)  Schedule  fob  RBCULATioss.—The  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  shall,  not  later 
than  12  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  conduct  rulemaking  proceedings  and 
prescribe  final  regulations  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  to  implement  the  requirements  of  section 
14(h)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  a.  RULES  OF  FAIR  PRACTICE  EV  ROLLVP 
TRANSACTIONS. 

(a)  Registered  securities  association 
Ruts.— Section    15A(b)    of   the   Securities   Ex- 


change Act  of  1934  (15  use.  78o-3(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(12)  The  rules  of  the  association  to  promote 
fust  and  equitcUile  principles  of  trade,  as  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (6).  include  rules  to  pre- 
vent members  of  the  association  from  participat- 
ing in  any  limited  partnership  rollup  trans- 
action (as  such  term  is  defined  in  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (5)  of  section  14(h))  unless  such  transaction 
was  conducted  in  accordance  with  procedures 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  limited  part- 
ners, including— 

"(A)  the  right  of  dissenting  limited  partners  to 
the  following:  (i)  an  appraisal  and  compensa- 
tion, or  (ii)  if  the  association  finds  that  granting 
the  rights  under  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph 
would  be  infeasible  or  not  in  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  dissenting  limited  partners,  other  com- 
parable rights  designed  to  protect  dissenting  lim- 
ited partners,  which  may  include  the  rights  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (B): 

"(B)  when  the  association  determines  it  to  be 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  such  rights,  the 
use  of  a  committee  that  is  independent,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by 
the  association,  of  the  general  partner  or  spon- 
sor and  that  would  have  the  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  limited  partners,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  the  authority  (but  not  the 
obligation)  to  hire  independent  advisors  to  rep- 
resent all  limited  partners  at  the  partnership's 
expense,  to  negotiate  the  proposed  transaction 
with  the  general  partner  or  sponsor  on  behalf  of 
the  limited  partners,  and  to  make  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  limited  partners  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  transaction,  but  not  the 
authority  to  provide  consents  or  authorisations 
to  the  proposed  transaction  on  behalf  of  limited 
partners: 

"(C)  the  right  not  to  have  their  voting  power 
unfairly  reduced  or  abridged: 

"(D)  the  right  not  to  bear  an  unfair  portion  of 
the  costs  of  a  proposed  rollup  transaction  that  is 
rejected:  and 

"(E)  restrictions  on  the  conversion  of  contin- 
gent interests  or  fees  into  non-contingent  inter- 
ests or  fees  and  restrictions  on  the  receipt  of  a 
non-contingent  equity  interest  in  exchange  for 
fees  for  services  which  have  not  yet  been  pro- 
vided. 

As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'dissenting 
limited  partner'  means  a  holder  of  a  beneficial 
interest  in  a  limited  partnership  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  limited  partnership  rollup  transaction 
who  casts  a  vote  against  the  transaction  and 
complies  with  procedures  established  by  the  as- 
sociation, except  that  for  purposes  of  an  ex- 
change or  tender  offer,  such  term  means  any 
person  who  files  an  objection  in  writing  under 
the  rules  of  the  association  during  the  period  in 
which  the  offer  is  outstanding  and  complies 
with  such  other  procedures  established  by  the 
association.". 

(b)  LisTisc  Stasdards  of  National  Securi- 
ties Exchanges.— Section  6(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78f(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(9)  The  rules  of  the  exchange  prohibit  the 
listing  of  any  security  issued  in  a  limited  part- 
nership rollup  transaction  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  14(h)), 
unless  such  transaction  was  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  designed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  limited  partners,  including — 

"(A)  the  right  of  dissenting  limited  partners  to 
the  following:  (i)  an  appraisal  and  compensa- 
tion, or  (ii)  if  the  exchange  finds  that  granting 
the  rights  under  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph 
would  be  infeasible  or  not  in  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  dissenting  limited  partners,  other  com- 
parable rights  designed  to  protect  dissenting  lim- 
ited partners,  which  may  include  the  rights  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (B): 


"(B)  when  the  exchange  determines  it  to  be 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  such  rights,  the 
use  of  a  committee  that  is  independent,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by 
the  exchange,  of  the  general  partner  or  sponsor 
and  that  would  have  the  authority  to  protect 
the  interest  of  limited  partners,  including  (but 
not  limited  to)  the  authority  (but  not  the  obliga- 
tion) to  hire  independent  advisors  to  represent 
all  limited  partners  at  the  partnership's  expense, 
to  negotiate  the  proposed  transaction  with  the 
general  partner  or  sponsor  on  behalf  of  the  lim- 
ited partners,  and  to  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  limited  partners  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
transaction,  but  not  the  authority  to  provide 
consents  or  authorizations  to  the  proposed 
transaction  on  behalf  of  limited  partners: 

"(C)  the  right  not  to  have  their  voting  power 
unfairly  reduced  or  abridged: 

"(D)  the  right  not  to  bear  an  unfair  portion  of 
the  costs  of  a  proposed  rollup  transaction  that  is 
rejected:  and 

"(E)  restrictions  on  the  conversion  of  contin- 
gent interests  or  fees  into  non-contingent  inter- 
ests or  fees  and  restrictions  on  the  receipt  of  a 
non-contingent  equity  interest  in  exchange  for 
fees  for  services  which  have  not  yet  been  pro- 
vided. 

As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'dissenting 
limited  partner'  means  a  holder  of  a  beneficial 
interest  in  a  limited  partnership  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  limited  partnership  transaction  who 
casts  a  vote  against  the  transaction  and  com- 
plies with  procedures  established  by  the  ex- 
change, except  that  for  purposes  of  an  exchange 
or  tender  offer,  such  term  means  any  person 
who  files  an  objection  in  writing  under  the  rules 
of  the  exchange  during  the  period  in  which  the 
offer  is  outstanding.". 

(c)  Standards  for  Automated  Quotation 
Systems— Section  I5A(b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  use.  78o-3(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(13)  The  rules  of  the  association  prohibit  the 
authorisation  for  quotation  on  an  automated 
interdealer  quotation  system  sponsored  by  the 
association  of  any  security  designated  by  the 
Commission  as  a  national  market  system  secu- 
rity resulting  from  a  limited  partnership  rollup 
transaction  (as  such  term  is  defined  in  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  of  section  14(h)),  unless  such 
transaction  was  conducted  in  accordance  with 
procedures  designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  lim- 
ited partners,  including— 

"(A)  the  right  of  dissenting  limited  partners  to 
the  following:  (i)  an  appraisal  and  compensa- 
tion, or  (ii)  if  the  association  finds  that  granting 
the  rights  under  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph 
would  be  infeasible  or  not  in  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  dissenting  limited  partners,  other  com- 
parable rights  designed  to  protect  dissenting  lim- 
ited partners,  which  may  include  the  rights  set 
forth  in  subparagraph  (B): 

"(B)  when  the  association  determines  it  to  be 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  such  rights,  the 
use  of  a  committee  that  is  independent,  as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by 
the  association,  of  the  general  partner  or  spon- 
sor and  that  would  have  the  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  limited  partners,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  the  authority  (but  not  the 
obligation)  to  hire  independent  cu^visors  to  rep- 
resent all  limited  partners  at  the  partnership's 
expense,  to  negotiate  the  proposed  transaction 
with  the  general  partner  or  sponsor  on  behalf  of 
the  limited  partners,  and  to  make  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  limited  partners  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  transaction,  but  not  the 
authority  to  provide  consents  or  authorisations 
to  the  proposed  transaction  on  behalf  of  limited 
partners: 

"(C)  the  right  not  to  have  their  voting  power 
unfairly  reduced  or  abridged: 


"(D)  the  right  not  to  bear  an  unfair  portion  of 
the  costs  of  a  proposed  rollup  transaction  that  is 
rejected:  and 

"(E)  restrictions  on  the  conversion  of  contin- 
gent interests  or  fees  into  non<ontingent  inter- 
ests or  fees  and  restrictions  on  the  receipt  of  a 
non-contingent  equity  interest  in  exchange  for 
fees  for  services  which  have  not  yet  been  pro- 
vided. 

As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'dissenting 
limited  partner'  means  a  holder  of  a  beneficial 
interest  in  a  limited  partnership  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  limited  partnership  transaction  who 
casts  a  vote  against  the  transaction  and  com- 
plies with  procedures  established  by  the  associa- 
tion, except  that  for  purposes  of  an  exchange  or 
tender  offer  such  term  means  any  person  who 
files  an  objection  in  writing  under  the  rules  of 
the  association  during  the  period  during  which 
the  offer  is  outstanding.", 

(d)  Effect  on  Existing  Authority.— The 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not  limit 
the  authority  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  a  registered  securities  association, 
or  a  national  securities  exchange  under  any 
provision  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
or  preclude  the  Commission  or  such  association 
or  exchange  from  imposing,  under  any  other 
such  provision,  a  remedy  or  procedure  required 
to  be  imposed  under  such  amendments. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  become  effective  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall 
apply  to  any  security  resulting  from  a  partner- 
ship rollup  transaction  (as  such  term  is  defined 
in  section  14(h)(4)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934)  that  is  issued  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

n  1430 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Markey]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Oxley]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject  is.  on  the 
one  hand,  very  complex,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  quite  easily  understood  by 
millions  of  investors  in  the  United 
States  who.  during  the  1980's,  were 
among  those  7  million  Americans  who 
participated  in  limited  partnership  in- 
vestments that  ultimately  came  under 
a  cloud,  a  new  and  very  dangerous  phe- 
nomenon which  began  to  develop  where 
general  partners  began  to  roll  up  lim- 
ited partners  into  investments  which 
they  had  absolutely  no  intention  of 
participating  in,  but,  because  the  gen- 
eral partners  had  developed  financial 
problems  of  their  own  in  investments, 
separate  from  the  limited  partnership's 
investment,  the  general  partners  began 
to  use  the  limited  partners  as  a  per- 
sonal piggybank  to  bail  out  the  general 
partners  from  the  financial  woes  which 
were  besetting  them  across  the  coun- 
try. Over  the  last  few  years,  the  dream 
of  limited  partnership  turned  into  a 
nightmare  of  rollups  and  clampdowns 
as  upward  of  1.2  million  Americans 
were  confronted  with  the  threat  and  ul- 
timate reality  of  being  rolled  up  finan- 


cially into  deals  which  they  had  no  in- 
tention, from  the  get-go,  of  having  ever 
been  participants. 

Now,  these  75  rollup  transactions  ul- 
timately accounted  for  $7.3  billion,  and 
ultimately  affected  1,800  partnerships, 
including  1.2  million  American  inves- 
tors. Overall.  510.000  investors.  510.000 
Americans,  mostly  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans; we  are  not  talking  about  the  big 
players  here.  Limited  partnerships, 
were  thought  of,  in  a  way,  as  the  small 
economic  player,  not  the  high  roller, 
but  the  ordinary  individual  who  could 
select  just  this  small  oil.  or  gas,  or  real 
estate  investment,  to  put  a  part  of 
their  life  savings  into  it  in  order  to  get 
a  sure  return  because  they  were  abso- 
lutely confident  that  the  deal  that 
they  were  going  into  was  going  to  be 
successful.  They  saw  themselves. 
510.000  of  these  people,  rolled  into  deals 
which  they  had  absolutely  no  intention 
of  participating  in. 

The  losses:  $1.7  billion  to  these  500.000 
people.  Meanwhile  the  general  i)artners 
and  others  earned  $200  million  in  fees 
and  reimbursements  on  those  very 
same  transactions. 

Now  listen  to  this  for  a  horror  story 
for  American  investors:  In  the  first 
year  of  trading,  rollup  securities  often 
dropped  70  percent  below  the  value  as- 
signed to  the  securities  at  the  time  of 
the  transaction.  In  other  words,  on  day 
one,  the  transaction  is  worth  a  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar.  A  month  later,  it 
may  only  be  worth  30  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar, even  though  their  insight  as  to  the 
value  of  the  original  investment  was 
still  valid,  only  that  it  had  depreciated 
in  value  as  it  was  being  commingled 
with  the  other  economic  investments 
which  have  been  made  by  the  general 
partners.  On  average.  45  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  limited  partnership  was 
lost  on  the  first  day  of  trading.  That  is 
on  day  one,  the  day  before  the  trans- 
action transpired.  The  value  of  the  lim- 
ited partnership  was  $1.  On  the  day 
after,  it  was  worth  55  cents,  with  abso- 
lutely no  recourse  on  the  part  of  the 
limited  partnerships  to  extract  them- 
selves from  the  transaction. 

What  have  we  done  in  this  legisla- 
tion? In  order  to  protect  the  limited 
partnerships,  Mr.  Si)eaker,  we  give 
them  dissenters"  rights.  We  give  them 
the  right  to  be  able  to  be  compensated 
fairly  for  the  original  value  of  their 
limited  partnership,  before  it  was 
rolled  up.  We  give  them  the  right  to  a 
fairness  opinion  so  that  they  can  get 
an  independent  evaluation  of  the  value 
of  their  limited  partnership,  so  that 
there  is  not  just  an  arbitrary  decision 
made  by  the  general  partners  as  to 
what  they  should  be  given  as  com- 
pensation. We  also  ensure  that  there  be 
some  comprehensible  financial  disclo- 
sure. Oftentimes  the  disclosure  which 
is  given  by  the  general  partner  to  the 
limited  partner  is  300,  400,  500  pages 
long.  This  is  just  a  small  investor  given 
500  pages  of  legalese.  The  only  thing 


productive  that  the  investor  could  use 
that  disclosure  for  was  for  a  doorstop 
because  they  would  have  to  pay  more 
in  legal  fees  in  order  to  finally  be  able 
to  extract  the  relevant  information  for 
themselves,  and  meanwhile  the  rollup 
continues.  We  ensure  that  there  be  a 
simplification  of  the  information 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  individual 
investor  so  that  they  can  make  an  in- 
telligent, informed  decision  right  from 
the  get-go. 

As  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ensure  that 
there  be  a  protection  which  is  given 
that  the  already  existing  reforms 
which  have  been  instituted  by  the  reg- 
ulators, and  by  the  exchanges,  be 
locked  into  permanent  law.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  as  the  exchanges,  as 
the  regulators,  have  been  responding  to 
the  activities  of  our  committee,  that 
we  lock  that  permanently  into  law  and 
we  not  lose  the  gains  which  have  al- 
ready been  made. 

We  ensure  that  the  prospectuses  that 
are  given  provide  third-party  opinions 
analyzing  the  fairness  of  the  trans- 
action. We  ensure  that  there  be  a  high- 
lighting made  of  the  risks,  or  the  con- 
flicts of  interest,  that  may  exist  be- 
tween any  of  the  parties  that  are  being 
consulted  in  the  rollup.  We  also  ensure 
that  there  be  no  way  in  which  there  be 
an  escape  hatch  which  is  constructed 
so  that  by  not  using  the  NASD,  a  gen- 
eral partner  escapes  the  provisions 
which  are  now  being  put  on  the  books 
and  are  on  the  books  at  a  regulatory 
level,  at  an  exchange  level,  and  so 
there  not  be  a  back  door  around  which 
there  be  no  escape. 

And  we  also  ensure  that  the  broker 
dealers  cannot  be  paid  differentially  as 
they  solicit  proxy  votes.  That  is,  they 
cannot  be  iiaid  more  to  get  a  yes  vote 
than  they  are  to  get  a  no  vote.  The 
proxy  process,  in  order  to  have  integ- 
rity, must  ensure  that  there  be  a  full 
protection  which  is  given  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  process  by  ensuring  that 
there  be  no  differentiation  in  terms  of 
conversation  given  to  proxy  solicitors 
as  they  are  out  there  compiling  the 
votes  which  are  going  to  be  used  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  rollup  should 
occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  7  to  8  million 
estimated  limited  partners  out  in  the 
country.  This  is  needed  legislation  to 
give  them  the  protection  against  rapa- 
cious, avaricious  needs  of  general  part- 
ners desperate  for  their  own  financial 
reasons  to  use  the  limited  partners  as 
their  personal  piggybank.  That  should 
not  be  the  case.  Limited  partners  make 
narrow,  specific  investment  decisions 
which  have  to  be  respected.  This  legis- 
lation is  a  bill  of  rights  for  those  lim- 
ited partners,  to  protect  them  against 
the  practices  which  ran  rampant  in  the 
1980s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  passed  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  Congress  on  a  biparti- 
san basis.  Unfortunately,  as  with  so 
many  of  the  financial  reform  packages 
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which  were  sent  over  to  the  Senate, 
they  died  a  slow,  but  certain,  death  in 
the  final,  waning  days  in  the  system  of 
holes  which  is  still  indecipherable  to 
the  limited  cerebral  mechanism  capac- 
ity of  those  of  us  in  the  House.  This 
year,  we  are  going:  to  move  ever  more 
aggressively  to  ensure  that  those 
rights  are  protected  over  on  the  Senate 
side  as  well. 

Senator  Dodd  and  Senator  Riegle 
have  done  wonderful  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  are  going  to  continue  to  work 
with  them  and  Senator  D'Amato. 

On  the  House  side,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dinoell]  once 
again  performed  yeoman's  work  in  this 
area,  moving  it  forward.  He  absolutely 
has  been  a  stalwart  in  ensuring  that 
these  rights  are  protected.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar] 
has  worked  from  day  one  to  ensure 
that  this  legislation  is  drafted  proce- 
durally, and  that  protections  are  put 
on  the  books. 

D  1440 

On  the  minority  side,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields],  the  ranking 
minority  member,  working  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oxley],  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
head],  and  the  staff  of  the  minority, 
have  made  this  possible. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wyden],  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Synar],  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Cooper],  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Slattery],  on  our 
side,  and  others  on  both  sides,  have 
worked  intensively  now  over  a  3-year 
period  to  bring  this  legislation  to  fru- 
ition. It  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation, 
long  overdue,  and  I  recommend  it  to 
the  full  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  is  considering 
legislation  to  reform  the  regulatory  treatment 
of  mergers  and  reorganizations  of  limited  part- 
nerships, known  on  Wall  Street  as  rollups. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  with  Represent- 
ative Jack  Fields,  the  rankirig  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Chairman  John 
Dl^4GELL,  and  Representatives  Wyden,  Synar, 
Cooper,  and  Slattery  in  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation. 

Since  1980.  over  150  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
limited  partnership  securities  have  been  mar- 
keted to  the  public.  For  the  more  than  8  mil- 
lion peopfe  who  invested,  these  limited  part- 
nerships seemed  to  provide  a  way  tor  ttie  little 
guy  to  realize  the  American  dream  of  financial 
success  by  participating  in  the  ownership  of 
shopping  centers,  commercial  office  buiWings, 
or  oil  and  natural  gas  production. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  however,  this 
dream  turned  into  a  nightmare  for  the  over  1 .2 
million  small  investors  who  were  faced  with 
proposals  to  roll  up  their  limited  partnerships. 
Sirx;e  1985.  nearly  75  rollup  transactions  have 
been  registered  with  the  SEC,  involving  1 ,800 
limited  partnerships  valued  at  approximately 
S7.3  billion. 

Virtually  all  of  the  transactions  whk:h  were 
approved  during  this  period  resulted  in  dev- 


astating financial  k>sses  for  investors.  For  ex- 
ample, according  to  an  analysis  by  the  Amer- 
can  Association  of  Limited  Partners  of  18 
major  real  estate  and  oil  and  gas  rollups  conv 
pleted  over  the  last  decade,  over  510,000  in- 
vestors lost  an  estimated  $1.7  billion,  while 
general  partners  and  others  eamed  up  to 
S200  million  in  fees  and  reimbursements.  In 
the  first  year  of  trading  rollup  securities  often 
drop  70  percent  t)elow  the  values  assigned  to 
the  securities  at  the  time  of  the  transaction, 
with  first  trading  day  losses  averaging  45  per- 
cent. 

The  tragedy  is  ttiat  even  those  investors 
wlx)  voted  against  the  deal  get  rolled  up  if  a 
simple  majority  consents  to  the  transaction. 
On  Wall  Street,  this  is  called  a  cram  down  (be- 
cause it  crams  often  worthless  rollup  securities 
down  the  throats  of  unwilling  investors. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  hundreds  of 
letters  from  investors  arourxj  the  country  who 
have  been  vctimized  by  rollups.  During  our 
hearings,  we  heard  testimony  from  many  small 
investors  who  saw  the  value  of  their  limited 
partnerships  plunge  after  unfair  or  abusive 
rollups  that  ttiey  were  eittier  unfairiy  pressured 
to  support  or  were  powerless  to  oppose.  We 
have  heard  from: 

Steven  Santoro  of  Tewksbury,  MA,  who  lost 
over  65  percent  of  the  $25,000  he  invested  in 
the  CorKord  Limited  Partnership  in  a  rollup 
that  granted  the  general  partners  neariy  10 
percent  of  the  stock  in  the  new  company  and 
nearly  S1  million  In  annual  salaries  and  com- 
pensation; 

Frank  Freiler  of  Los  Osos.  CA,  who  was  im- 
properly prevented  from  getting  access  to  in- 
vestor lists  he  sought  to  alert  fellow  investors 
to  abusive  features  of  the  Krupp  Limited  Part- 
nership rollup,  and  then  watched  his  SI  25,000 
inheritarKe  plummet  neariy  40  percent  in 
value  after  the  rollup  went  through; 

Anne  Petrocci  of  Midland  Park,  NJ,  who 
was  shoved,  threatened,  subpoenaed,  and 
harassed  after  she  went  to  an  investor  meet- 
ing and  tried  to  organize  opposition  to  a  rollup 
of  her  Equitec  limited  partnership,  and  then 
watched  her  S4,000  investment  drop  97  per- 
cent in  value  after  the  rollup; 

Eleanor  Foerster,  of  Porterville,  CA,  who 
was  pressured  by  the  general  partner  who  told 
her  that  she  would  tose  all  of  her  S120,000  in- 
vestment if  tfie  rollup  wasn't  approved,  only  to 
see  her  investment  drop  65  percent  in  value 
after  the  rollup;  and, 

Bruce  Wertz,  of  Hurst,  TX,  who  was  misled 
into  believing  his  partnership  would  go  bank- 
rupt without  a  rollup,  and  then  witnessed  his 
Si  0,000  investment  drop  97  percent  in  value 
after  the  rollup. 

The  devastating  financial  losses  these  in- 
vestors experienced  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  unfairness  of  most  rollup  transactions.  In 
all  too  many  cases,  we  have  seen  rollups 
which  are  clearly  the  result  of  blatant  self-deal- 
ing by  the  general  partners  who  have  dis- 
regarded their  fiduciary  duties  to  the  limited 
partners. 

In  the  past,  regulatory  scrutiny  of  rollup 
transactions  by  tfie  Commission  and  by  the 
self-regulatory  organizations  often  has  been 
inadequate.  The  sulxommittee's  investigations 
revealed: 

Incomprehensible  rollup  disclosure  docu- 
ments  300   to   700   pages   long   that   never 


should  have  been  declared  effective  by  the 
SEC; 

Abusive  differential  compensation  practices 
whch  were  not  reined  in  until  after  the  sub- 
committee tjegan  examining  ttiem; 

Certain  stock  excfnanges  waiving  their  listing 
standards  in  order  to  list  rollup  securities 
which  later  plummeted  in  value; 

Shortcomings  in  SEC  proxy  rules  whkih  in- 
hibited efforts  by  limited  partners  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  fellow  investors  regarding  an 
atxjsive  rollup;  and. 

Inadequate  direct  legal  mandate  for  the 
Commission,  the  NASD,  and  the  exchanges  to 
respond  to  manifestly  unfair  rollup  transactions 
rife  with  self-dealing  and  conflicts  of  interest. 

After  the  committee  shined  a  spotlight  on 
the  abuses  of  rollups,  the  SEC  and  the  NASD 
took  steps  to  improve  regulatory  scrutiny  of 
rollups.  However,  major  gaps  still  exist  that 
could  allow  abusive  rollups  to  continue.  SEC 
rules  do  not  require  rollup  sponsors  to  get  an 
independent  fairness  opinion  and  the  NASD's 
proposed  rollup  rules  contain  significant  loop- 
holes that  would  allow  rollup  sponsors  to  avoid 
providing  dissenting  investors  with  a  finarKial 
alternative  to  a  cramdown — even  if  it  were  fea- 
sible to  do  so.  Moreover,  NASD's  rules  only 
apply  to  rollups  involving  NASD  members  or 
listed  on  the  NASDQ  system.  As  we  discov- 
ered in  our  hearings,  without  Federal  legisla- 
tion nothing  would  prevent  an  unscrupulous 
operator  from  putting  togetfier  a  rollup  without 
participation  of  any  NASD  memtjer  and  tfien 
listing  it  on  the  New  York  or  American  Stock 
Excfianges.  If  we  are  to  give  limited  partners 
the  full  range  of  protections  they  need,  we 
need  to  pass  this  bill. 

H.R.  617,  the  Limited  Partnership  Rollup 
Reform  Act  of  1993,  would  both  lock  in  the 
limited  reforms  already  undertaken  by  regu- 
lators, close  certain  loopholes  in  existing  or 
proposed  rules,  and  supplement  these  rules 
with  more  comprehensive  investor  protections. 
The  legislation  will: 

Assure  that  wherever  feasible,  dissenting  in- 
vestors are  afforded  with  a  financial  alternative 
to  the  rollup  and  are  no  longer  forced  to  ac- 
cept cramdown  securities; 

Require  that  all  rollup  prospectuses  be  ac- 
companied by  an  independent  third-party  opirv 
ion  analyzing  the  entire  fairness  of  the  trans- 
action to  investors  in  each  partnership; 

Improve  rollup  disclosures  to  prominently 
highlight  any  risks  and  conflicts  of  interest  and 
assure  that  rollup  disclosure  documents  are 
more  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensible; 

Prevent  rollups  from  being  utilized  to  make 
certain  changes  in  corporate  governance,  un- 
fair changes  in  fees  paid  to  the  general  part- 
ner, and  unfair  transaction  charges  for  failed 
transactions; 

Make  it  easier  for  limited  partners  to  fight 
abusive  rollups  by  assuring  they  get  access  to 
investor  lists  and  can  communicate  with  other 
investors; 

Assure  investors  have  adequate  time  to  re- 
view a  rollup  proposal  by  setting  a  60  day 
minimum  solicitation  period;  and  finally. 

Bar  broker-dealers  or  other  proxy  solicitors 
from  being  pakj  for  "yes"  votes  but  not  for 
"no"  votes,  in  order  to  reduce  financial  incen- 
tives for  engaging  in  abusive  boiler  room  solic- 
itation practk:es. 

This  bipartisan  reform  legislation  neither 
tans  rollups,  nor  does  it  violate  the  sanctity  of 


contracts — as  certain  opponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  claimed.  What  H.R.  617  will  do  is 
prevent  general  partners  from  forcing  limited 
partners  into  wfiat  amounts  to  an  unconsciorv 
able  contract  of  adhesion  that  leaves  the  gerv 
eral  partners  rolling  in  cash  and  the  limited 
partners  realizing  that  they've  just  been  rolled. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  sup- 
porting this  important  legislation  to  protect  the 
estimated  8  million  limited  partners  wtio  today 
are  at  risk  of  being  subjected  to  an  abusive 
rollup. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  conskJers,  urxler  suspension  of  its 
rules,  the  bill  H.R.  617  to  curb  abuses  in  lim- 
ited partnership  rollups. 

I  would  observe  to  my  colleagues  that  not 
all  rollup  transactions  are  bad.  Sometimes 
such  transactions  are  the  only  way  to  provide 
investors  in  nontraded  limited  partnerships 
with  any  liquidity  by  whch  to  cash  out  of  their 
hoWings.  However,  a  numtaer  of  scoundrels 
have  taken  advantage  of  these  situations  to 
engage  in  abusive  practices  and  ripoffs,  which 
are  fully  documented  in  our  hearings  and  the 
hundreds  of  complaint  letters  we  have  re- 
ceived from  constituents  across  the  Nation. 
These  abuses  must  be  stopped. 

Publicly  available  documents  show  dramati- 
cally what  happened  in  one  rollup  in  terms  of 
share  values  immediately  before  and  after 
conversion,  and  currently. 

Partnership:  Hollywood  Realty  Partners 
(Equitec). 

Day  before:  $1  (Nov.  1,  1990). 

Day  after:  22  cents. 

One  February  1 :  3  cents. 

In  the  past  year,  the  SEC  and  the  NASD  in- 
stituted reforms  in  this  area.  Our  modest  bill 
would  lock  in  these  protections  and  require 
them  to  be  reflected  in  the  rules  of  other  self- 
regulatory  organizations,  as  well  as  require 
rules  that  woukj  provide  the  public  with  inde- 
pendently prepared  fairness  opinions  and  inv 
portant  dissenters'  rights. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  inquitous  forces  blow- 
ing around  the  Hill  who  would  seek  to  overturn 
our  efforts  and  ttx)se  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  Dodo.  We  intend  to  prevail. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Amerk^an  people,  and  not  evil  spe- 
cial interests,  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation  designed  to  prevent  abusive 
limited  partnership  rollup  trans- 
actions. 

The  rollup  market  is  a  significant 
one.  In  the  last  7  years,  the  market- 
place has  seen  approximately  1,800  roll- 
up  transactions  with  an  estimated  ex- 
change value  of  $7.1  billion.  These 
rollups  have  involved  almost  1.2  mil- 
lion investors. 

However,  hearing  testimony  has  indi- 
cated that  general  partners  frequently 
use  unfair  tactics  to  organize  rollups 
for  their  own  financial  gain. 

In  many  cases,  rollups  have  been 
structured  to  allow  the  general  part- 
ners and  others  to  collect  exorbitant 
fees  while  leaving  the  limited  partners 
with  a  significantly  different  and  di- 
minished investment. 


The  SEC  reports  that  in  the  20 
rollups  that  took  place  in  1991,  the 
value  of  the  securities  in  the  entities 
created  by  the  transactions  dropped  an 
average  of  50  percent  from  the  ex- 
change value  assigned  by  the  sponsors 
prior  to  the  deal. 

Most  investors  Involved  in  rollups 
are  smaller  investors  who  can  ill  afford 
such  dramatic  financial  losses. 

Congressional  attention  has  led  to  re- 
cent initiatives  by  the  SEC  and  the 
NASD  in  the  area  of  rollup  reform. 

For  example,  new  SEC  proxy  rules  fa- 
cilitate investor  communication  and 
improve  information  requirements. 

The  NASD  has  adopted  a  rule  prohib- 
iting payments  to  brokers  only  for 
votes  in  favor  of  a  rollup  and  awaits 
approval  of  a  comprehensive  rollup 
rule  package. 

In  addition  to  codifying  these  rule 
changes,  H.R.  617  contains  other  impor- 
tant measures  designed  to  protect  in- 
vestors. 

For  example,  the  bill  requires  inde- 
pendent fairness  opinions,  enhanced 
dissenters'  rights,  and,  when  necessary, 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  partner  or  spon- 
sor to  review  or  negotiate  a  proposed 
rollup  on  behalf  of  the  limited  part- 
ners. 

In  conclusion,  H.R.  617  provides  a 
comprehensive  and  balanced  Federal 
framework  for  reform  of  the  rollup 
process.  This  legislation  will  ensure 
that  rollups  are  fairly  organized  and 
structured  and  restore  investor  con- 
fidence in  an  important  marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mar- 
key],  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  full  committee,  for 
their  fine  work  on  this,  as  well  as  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fields],  and  the  staffs  on  both 
sides  for  putting  together  what  I  think 
is  a  very  effective  and  fair  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
H.R.  617  in  its  effort  to  curb  unfair  practices 
associated  with  limited  partnership  rollup 
transactions  and  restore  credibility  in  this  im- 
portant market. 

Abuses  in  limited  partnership  rollups  have 
occurred  with  alarming  regularity.  In  far  too 
many  cases,  general  partners  have  ignored 
their  fiduciary  duties  and  used  abusive  meas- 
ures to  organize  self-interested  transactions. 

Some  of  these  unfair  tactics  include  inad- 
equate disclosure,  artificial  tarriers  to  legiti- 
mate communication  among  limited  partners, 
differential  compensation  practices  and  dis- 
regard of  dissenters  who  oppose  tfie  trans- 
action. 

H.R.  617  will  help  to  ensure  that  rollup 
transactions  are  organized  and  structured  in  a 
fair  manner  for  all  participants. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  will  increase  the 
amount  of  information  rollup  sponsors  must 
disclose  to  investors,  it  will  provide  dissenting 
limited  partners  with  meaningful  alternatives, 


and  it  will  require  an  independent  assessment 
of  tfie  rollup's  overall  faimess. 

H.R.  617  is  substantially  similar  to  a  rollup 
reform  bill  whk;h  last  Congress  passed  the 
House  by  voice  vote  under  suspension.  That 
bill  ultimately  died  in  conference. 

However,  rollup  abuses  have  not  gone 
away.  H.R.  617  addresses  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  rollup  transactions  in  a  (balanced 
and  responsible  manner  and  ensures  their 
faimess,  especially  to  smaller  investors. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Synar],  who  since  June  1990,  when  we 
began  this  investigation,  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  desire  of  this  Con- 
gress to  overhaul  this  entire  area. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DlN- 
gell]  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Markey],  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Oxley],  for 
the  excellent  job  in  getting  this  legis- 
lation through  so  quickly  so  that  we 
can  proceed  back  on  schedule  as  we  did 
last  session  to  correct  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Markey]  has  point- 
ed out,  this  is  a  problem  which  is  very 
clear  and  very  simple  to  understand. 
We  have  the  unfair  treatment  of  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  thousands  of  inves- 
tors throughout  this  country  as  lim- 
ited partners  that  literally  are  in  jeop- 
ardy of  losing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  That  problem,  now  identified, 
offers  a  very  simple  solution,  a  simple 
bill  of  rights  for  limited  partners  in 
this  country,  which  includes  comi)ensa- 
tion  for  their  losses,  a  fairness  opinion 
so  that  they  can  make  better  decisions, 
comprehensive  disclosure  so  they  can 
understand  the  dealings  of  their  gen- 
eral partners,  and,  finally,  integrity  in 
the  proxy  voting  as  decisions  are  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  seems  to  be  a  very 
good  case  to  make,  that  once  we  find  a 
problem,  then  we  can  find  the  solution, 
that  we  can  move  quickly  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  So  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  commending  this  to  my 
fellow  Members,  because  this  will  go  a 
long  way  towsird  correcting  a  problem 
which  for  too  long  has  existed  in  this 
country  with  respect  to  this  financial 
problem. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
only  to  conclude  by  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  thought  I 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Markey]  request  unanimous 
consent,  and  I  would  reserve  the  right 
to  object  in  order  to  make  a  short 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  great  esteem 
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that  I  hold  for  the  subcommittee,  its 
chairman,  and  ranking  member.  But 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  rule  now,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  just  put  out  a 
closed  modified  rule  which  gags  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  435 
Members,  who  will  not  have  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  take  this  floor  and 
participate  in  meaningful  debate  on 
upcoming  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
time  this  has  happened  now.  It  is  not 
going  to  continue  to  happen,  because 
we  are  not  going  to  be  pushed  around 
by  dictatorial  policies  of  the  Democrat 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  that 
there  have  been  five  votes  ordered,  or 
will  be  £is  soon  as  this  one  is  called.  I 
regret  that  there  has  to  be  votes  on 
these  five  noncontroversial  issues 
today.  There  also  is  a  rollover  vote  on 
the  approval  of  the  Journal  earlier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  just  have  to  put  you 
on  notice,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Foley],  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt],  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BONIOR],  and  the  rest  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  just  lay  down  and  take  what  you 
want  to  give  us.  You  are  going  to  treat 
us  fair,  or  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  read  this 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  MoAKLEV],  whom  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for,  who  is 
my  counterpart  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  said 
back  on  August  5,  1989.  and  I  will  quote 
from  a  little  brochure  I  made  up  called 
Cooking  Up  the  Rules,  Boston-style, 
Boston-style  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mar- 
KEY]. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Moakley]  said: 

I  think  we  should  all  be  distressed  by  the 
rising  number  of  rules  requests  that  seek  re- 
strictions for  no  justifiable  political  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  goes  on 
to  say: 

I  don't  do  any  of  these  things  in  a  vacuum. 
I  consult  with  my  committee,  and,  you 
know,  we  try  to  do  the  best  thing  for  man- 
kind. 

The  gentleman  goes  on  to  say: 
On  the  big  bills,  we  have  called  the  Repub- 
licans, sat  down  with  them,  listened  to  their 
problems.  And  we  gave  them  some  of  the 
things  they  wanted,  rather  than  the  old  style 
of  saying.  'Hey.  we've  got  the  votes.  Let's 
vote.  Screw  you." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  goes  on 
to  say: 

You  know.  I  don't  play  that  game  because 
we  have  an  old  Irish  proverb— the  people  you 
meet  on  the  way  up  the  ladder  are  the  same 
people  you  meet  on  the  way  down.  I  would 
like  to  be  treated  by  some  of  these  people 
the  way  I  think  I  am  treating  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moak- 


ley] what  happened  to  the  statement, 
and  a  like  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  FOLEY],  our 
Speaker,  which  took  place  about  3  days 
later.  Where  is  the  fairness  around 
here? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon).  I  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  a  wide  range  of  issues,  but 
most  notably  in  the  human  rights  and 
nonproliferation  area. 

What  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
here  is  that  right  now  the  gentleman  is 
making  basically  an  undifferentiated 
attack  on  the  rules  process.  Here  we 
have  a  situation  where  the  legislation 
that  we  are  dealing  with  passed  unani- 
mously through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  year.  This  is  exactly 
the  appropriate  process  to  be  used  for 
this  legislation. 

Similarly,  the  legislation  that  we 
considered  and  voted  favorably  upon  5 
minutes  ago  dealing  with  the  realloca- 
tion of  the  spectrum,  that  legislation 
as  well  passed  unanimously  last  year. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  the  time 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  have 
granted  open  rules  on  these  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  so  the  listening 
public  on  C-SPAN  understands,  there" 
is  no  objection  on  this  legislation, 
there  is  no  request  to  make  these  rules 
open,  and  if  the  gentleman  does  have 
specific  objections  about  specific  legis- 
lation, it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
where  the  gentleman  should  be  lodging 
his  complaint. 
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I  think  it  leaves  a  misimpression,  as 
the  gentleman  is  asking  for  a  roUcall 
on  every  one  of  these  suspensions 
today,  that  there  is  great  controversy 
which  is  being  hidden.  In  fact,  here  we 
have  truths  that  are  found  to  be  self- 
evident  embodied  in  every  one  of  these 
bills  that  we  are  dealing  with  today 
with  no  real  controversy,  and  the  gen- 
tleman is  bringing  in  a  complaint  he 
may  have  about  other  debates  which 
are  ongoing. 

God  knows,  with  my  name  ending  in 
a  "y."  as  does  the  gentleman  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  do  appreciate  Boston  rules. 
And  I  understand  what  it  is  that  the 
full  committee  chairman  was  referring 
to.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the 
legislation  that  is  pending  before  the 
House  right  now,  and  the  point  which 
the  gentleman  is  making  is  more  rhe- 
torical than  relevant  to  what  it  is  that 
we  are  now  considering. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  brought  up  that 
point  because  I  certainly  would  not 
want  anyone  to  think  that  this  is  a 
controversial  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  gentleman's 
bill,  and  I  hope  it  passes  unanimously 
with  a  recorded  vote  so  that  we  can 
make  our  point  about  what  is  happen- 
ing with  unfairness  around  here. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  and  again,  just  to  con- 
clude, the  gentleman  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  I  think,  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  is  without  question 
one  of  the  wisest  Members  to  sit  in  the 
House.  And  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  in 
meeting  with  the  other  Committee  on 
Rules  members,  they  make  determina- 
tions on  the  appropriate  rules  for  each 
bill. 

Here  he  has,  once  again,  in  his  infi- 
nite wisdom,  made  the  correct  deci- 
sion. I  have  to,  once  again,  tip  my  hat 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Moakley],  because  I  invariably 
find  myself  supporting  his  judgments, 
as  they  are  issued.  My  feeling  here  is 
that  this  bill  is  long  overdue.  Millions 
of  Americans  are  right  now  locked  into 
limited  partnerships. 

They  could,  in  fact,  be  violated  at 
any  point  in  time  without  laws  being 
passed  by  general  partners  who  will 
continue  to  feel  the  pressures  of  an 
overle.veraged  1980's  in  many  of  their 
various  and  sundry  economic,  finan- 
cial, real  estate,  oil,  gas  deals. 

Limited  partners,  who  did  not  make 
those  decisions,  should  not  have  to  suf- 
fer the  pains  of  the  general  partners  of 
poor  economic  decisions.  This  legisla- 
tion should  pass. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
minority,  working  hand-in-hand  to  put 
this  together,  the  minority  counsel. 
Steve  Blumental,  our  counsel.  Mr. 
Duncan  and  Ms.  Daly,  along  with  the 
full  committee  counsel.  Consuela 
Washington,  have  worked  long  and 
hard  in  concert.  This  is  good  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  House,  in  its  wis- 
dom, accepts  it  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mar- 
key]  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  617.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chairs 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 
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have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  material,  on 
H.R.  617,  as  amended,  the  bill  just  con- 
sidered. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  concluded  on  all  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
will  now  put  the  question  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  ear- 
lier today,  in  the  order  in  which  that 
motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  H.R.  890,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 
H.R.  904,  by  the  yeas,  and  nays:  H.R. 
868,  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  H.R.  707,  by 
the  yeas  and  nays;  and  H.R.  617,  by  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


UNCLAIMED  DEPOSITS 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill, 
H.R.  890,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Neal]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  890,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  409,  nays  1, 
not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  43] 
YEAS— 409 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    MARKEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
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Miller  (FL) 

Mineta 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Murphy 

Martha 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 


Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 
.    Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NC) 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RoberU 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal-AUard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slatterj- 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Syoar 

Talent 


Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 


Barton 

Becerra 

Brooks 

Brown  (FL) 

Bryant 

Callahan 

Castle 


Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

NAYS— 1 
Taylor  (MS) 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Cox 

Dooley 

Evans 

Fields  (TX) 

Ford  (TN) 

Henry 

McDade 


WeldoD 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

WoU 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

VooDg  (FL) 

zeiirr 

Zimmer 


Owens 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Serrano 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 


D  1518 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  'nay" 

Mr.  KYL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  susjjended,  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  and  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  improve  the  procedures 
for  treating  unclaimed  insured  depos- 
its, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  reduce  to 
a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  each  additional 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
the  Chair  has  postponed  further  pro- 
ceedings. 


ESTABLISHING  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  TO  ENSURE  A 
STRONG  COMPETITIVE  AIRLINE 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill, 
H.R.  904. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Oberstar]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  904.  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  367,  nays  43, 
not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
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fRoll  No.  44] 

Roemer 

Slaughter 

Torrtcelll 

[Roll  No.  45] 

yEA&-367 

Rogers 
Ros-Lehtinen 

Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NJ) 

Towns 
TraHcant 

YEAS— 411 

Abercrombie 

Fish 

Levy 

Rose 

Smith  (OR) 

Tucker 

Abercrombie 

Doollttle 

Kanjorski 

Ackerm&n 

FUke 

Uwls  (CA) 

Roth 

Smith  (TX) 

Unsoeld 

Ackerman 

Doman 

Kaptur 

Andrews  (MEl 

FoglletU 

Lewis  (FL) 

Rowland 

Snowe 

Upton 

Allard 

Dreier 

Kasich 

Andrews  ( N  J ) 

Ford  (MI) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Roybal-AUard 

Solomon 

Valentine 

Andrews  (ME) 

Duncan 

Kennedy 

Andrews  (TX) 

Fowler 

Linder 

Rush 

Spence 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Dunn 

Kennelly 

Applegate 

Frank  (MA) 

LIplDski 

Sabo 

Spratt 

Vento 

Andrews  (TX) 

Durbin 

Kildee 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Franks  (CT) 

Livingston 

Sanders 

Stark 

VUclosky 

Applegate 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kim 

Bachus  (ALi 

Franks  iNJ) 

Lloyd 

Sangmelster 

Steams 

Volkmer 

Archer 

Edwards  (TX) 

King 

Baesler 

Frost 

Long 

Sarpallus 

Stenholm 

Vucanovlch 

Armey 

Emerson 

Kingston 

Baker  (LA> 

Furse 

Lowey 

Sawyer 

Stokes 

Walsh 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Engel 

Kleczka 

Barcla 

Gallegly 

Machtley 

Sazton 

Strickland 

Washington 

Bachus  (AL) 

English  (AZ) 

Klein 

Barlow 

Gallo 

Maloney 

Schaefer 

Studds 

Waters 

Baesler 

English  (OK) 

Kllnk 

Barrett  (NE) 

Gejdensoo 

Mann 

Schenk 

Stupak 

Watt 

Baker  (CA) 

Eshoo 

Klug 

Barrett  (WD 

Gephardt 

Man  ton 

Schlff 

Swett 

Waxman 

Baker (LA) 

Everett 

Knollenberg 

Bateman 

Geren 

Maigolles- 

Schroeder 

swia 

Weldon 

Ballenger 

Ewlng 

Kolbe 

Bellenaon 

Gibbons 

Mexvlnsky 

Schumer 

Synar 

Wheat 

Barcia 

Fawell 

Kopetski 

Bentley 

Gilchrest 

Markey 

Scott 

Talent 

Whltten 

Barlow 

Fazio 

Kreidler 

Bereuter 

Gillmor 

Martinez 

Sharp 

Tanner 

WUllams 

Barrett  (NE) 

Fields  (LA) 

Kyi 

Bernian 

Gilman 

Matsui 

Shaw 

Tauzin 

Wise 

Barrett  (WD 

Filner 

LaFalce 

Bevill 

Gingrich 

Mazzoli 

Shays 

Taylor  (MS) 

Wolf 

Bartlett 

Fingerhut 

Lambert 

BUbray 

Glickman 

McCandless 

Shepherd 

Tejeda 

Woolsey 

Bateman 

Fish 

I.Ancaster 

BlUrakls 

Gonzalez 

McCloskey 

Shuster 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wyden 

Becerra 

FUke 

Lantos 

Blihop 

Goodlatte 

McCoUum 

Sislsky 

Thomas  ( WY ) 

Wynn 

Beilenson 

Foglietta 

LaRocco 

Blackwell 

Goodllng 

McCrery 

Skaggs 

Thornton 

Yates 

Bentley 

Ford  (MI) 

Laughlin 

BUley 

Gordon 

McCurdy 

Skeen 

Thurman 

Young  (FL) 

Bereuter 

Fowler 

Lazio 

Blat« 

Goss 

McDermott 

Skelton 

Torkildsen 

Zellff 

Berman 

Frank  (MA) 

Leach 

Boehlert 

Grams 

McHale 

Slatteiy 

Torres 

Bevill 

Franks  (CT) 

Lehman 

Boo  Ilia 

Grandy 

McHugh 

^T  A  ^rc*        An 

Bilbray 

Franks (NJ) 

Levin 

Bonlor 

Green 

Mclnnts 

NAYS — 43 

BlUrakls 

Frost 

Levy 

Borskl 

Greenwood 

McKeon 

Allard 

Doman 

Packard 

Bishop 

Furse 

Lewis  (CA) 

Boucher 

Gunderaon 

McKinney 

Archer 

Dreier 

Paxon 

Blackwell 

Gallegly 

Lewis  (FL) 

Brewster 

Gutierrez 

McMillan 

Armey 

Duncan 

Pombo 

BUley 

Gallo 

Lewis  (GA) 

Brooks 

Hall  (OH) 

McNulty 

Baker  <CA) 

Gekas 

Rohrabacber 

Blute 

Gejdenson 

Lightfoot 

Browder 

Hall  (TX) 

Meehan 

Ballenger 

Herger 

Royce 

Boehlert 

Gekas 

Linder 

Brown  (CA) 

Hamburg 

Meek 

Bartlett 

Hufflngton 

Santorum 

Boehner 

Gephardt 

Lipinski 

Brown  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Menendez 

Boehner 

Hunter 

Senaenbrenner 

Bonllla 

Geren 

Livingston 

Bunnlnc 

Hansen 

Meyers 

Burton 

Hyde 

Smith  (MI) 

Bonlor 

Gibbons 

Lloyd 

Buyer 

Harman 

Ml\une 

Castle 

Johnson.  Sam 

Stomp 

Borskl 

Gilchrest 

Long 

Byrne 

Hasten 

Mica 

Coble 

KlGg 

Sandqulat 

Boucher 

Gillmor 

Lowey 

Calvert 

Hastings 

Michel 

Crane 

Kolbe 

Taylor  (NC) 

Brewster 

Oilman 

Machtley 

Camp 

Hayes 

Miller  (CA) 

Cunningham 

Lightfoot 

Walker 

Brooks 

Gingrich 

Maloney 

Heney 

Miller  (FL) 

DeLay 

ManzuUo 

Zlmmer 

Browder 

Glickman 

Mann 

Cantwell 

Hefner 

MineU 

Dickey 

Moorhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Gonzalez 

Manton 

Cardln 

HlUiard 

Mink 

Doollttle 

Nussle 

Brown  (FL) 

Goodlatte 

ManzuUo 

Carr 

Hinchey 

Moakley 

Brown  (OH) 

Goodllng 

Margolles- 

Chapman 

Hoagland 

MoUnarl 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Bunning 

Gordon 

Mezvinsky 

Clay 

Hobsoo 

Mollohan 

Barton 

Evans 

Minge 

Burton 

Goss 

Markey 

Clayton 

Hochbrueckner 

Montgomery 

Becerra 

Fields  (TX) 

Rost«nkowski 

Buyer 

Grams 

Martinez 

Clement 

Hoekstra 

Moran 

Brown  (FL) 

Ford  (TN) 

Roukema 

Byrne 

Grandy 

Matsui 

Cltncer 

Hoke 

Morella 

Bryant 

Hancock 

Serrano 

Calvert 

Green 

MazzoU 

Clybom 

Holden 

Murphy 

Callahan 

Henry 

Wilson 

Camp 

Greenwood 

McCandless 

Coleman 

Horn 

Murtha 

Cox 

Jefferson 

Young  (AK) 

Canady 

Gunderson 

McCloskey 

Collins  (CAi 

Houghton 

Myers 

Dooley 

McDade 

Cantwell 

Gutierrez 

McCollum 

Collins  (ILi 

Hoyer 

Nadler 

Cardin 

HaU  (OH) 

McCrery 

Colltiu(MIl 

Hughes 

Natcher 

D  1526 

Can- 

Hall  (TX) 

McCurdy 

Combest 

Hutchinson 

Neal  (MA) 

Castle 

Hamburg 

McDermott 

Condit 

Hutto 

Neal  (NO 

Mr.   PAXON  changed 

his  vote  fi-om 

Chapman 

Hamilton 

McHale 

Conyers 

IngUs 

Oberstar 

"yea"  to  "nay." 

Clay 

Hansen 

McHugh 

Cooper 
Coppersmith 

Inhofe 
Inslee 

Obey 
Olver 

So,  (two-thirds  having:  voted  in  favor 

Clayton 
Clement 

Harman 
Hastert 

Mclnnis 
McKeon 

Costello 

Istook 

Ortiz 

thereof)  the  rules  were 

suspended,  and 

Cllnger 

Hastings 

McKinney 

Coyne 

Jacobs 

Orton 

the  bill  was 

passed. 

Clyburn 

Hayes 

McMillan 

Cramer 

Johnson  (CT) 

Owens 

The  result  of  the  vote 

was  announced 

Coble 

Heney 

McNulty 

Crapo 
Danner 

Johnson  (GA) 
Johnson  (SD) 

Oxley 
Pallone 

as  above  recorded. 

Coleman 
Collins  (GA) 

Hefner 
Herger 

Meehan 
Meek 

Darden 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Parker 

A  motion 

to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

Collins  (ID 

HiUiard 

Menendez 

de  la  Garza 

Johnston 

Pastor 

the  table. 

Collins  (MI) 

Hoagland 

Meyers 

Deal 

Kanjorski 
Kaptur 

Payne  (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 

Combest 
Condit 

Hobson 
Hochbrueckner 

Mfume 

DeFazio 

^~' 

Mica 

DeLaoro 
Dellums 

Kasich 
Kennedy 

Pelosi 
Penny 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

Conyers 
Cooper 

Hoekstra 
Hoke 

Michel 
MUler  (CA) 

Derrick 

Kennelly 

Peterson  (FL) 

TELEMARKETING  ACT 

Coppersmith 

Holden 

Miller  (FL) 

Deutsch 

Kildee 

Peterson  (MN) 

Costello 

Horn 

Mlneta 

Diaz-Balart 

Kim 

Petri 

The    SPEakkk    pro 

tempore    (Mr. 

Coyne 

Houghton 

Minge 

Dicks 

King 

Pickett 

Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  pending  busi- 

Cramer 

Hoyer 

Mink 

Dlngell 

Kingston 

Pickle 

ness  is  the 

Question  of  suspending  the 

Crane 

Hufflngton 

Moakley 

Dixon 
Dunn 

Kleczka 
Klein 

Pomeroy 
Porter 

rules  and  passing  the  bill.  H.R.  868,  as 

Crapo 
Cunningham 

Hughes 
Hunter 

Molinari 
Mollohan 

Durbln 

Klink 

Poshard 

amended. 

Dann-^r 

Hutchinson 

Montgomery 

Edwards  (CAi 

Knollenberg 

Price  (NO 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Darden 

Hutto 

Moorhead 

Edwards  (TXl 
Emerson 

Kopetski 
Kreidler 

Pryce  (OH) 
(iuiUen 

The    SPEAKER    pro 

tempore.    The 

de  la  Garza 
Deal 

Hyde 
InglU 

Moran 
Morella 

Encel 

Kyi 

Qulnn 

question  is 

on  the  motion  offered  by 

DeFazio 

Inhofe 

Murphy 

English  (AZ) 

LaFalce 

Rahall 

the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 

DeLauro 

Inslee 

Murtha 

En«lUh(OKl 

Lambert 

Rams  tad 

Swift]    that    the    House    suspend    the 

DeLay 

Istook 

Myers 

Eshoo 
Everett 

Lancaster 
Lantos 

Rangel 
Ravenel 

rules   and   i 

pass   the   bill,    H.R.   868,   as 

Dellums 
Derrick 

Jacobs 
Jefferson 

Nadler 
Natcher 

Ewln« 

LaRocco 

Reed 

amended,  on  which  the 

yeas  and  nays 

Deutsch 

Johnson  (CT) 

Neal  (MA) 

Fawell 

Laughlln 

ReguU 

are  ordered. 

Diaz-Balarl 

Johnson  (GA) 

Neal  (NO 

Fazio 
Fields  (LA) 

Lazlo 
Leach 

Reynolds 
Richardson 

The  vote 

was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Dickey 
Dicks 

Johnson  (SD) 
Johnson.  E.B. 

Nussle 
Oberstar 

Filner 

Lehman 

Ridge 

vice,  and  there  were — yeas  in,  nays  3, 

Dingell 

Johnson.  Sam 

Obey 

Fingerhut 

Levin 

Roberts 

not  voting  16,  as  follows: 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NC) 

Pryce  (OH) 

Qui  lien 

()uinn 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacber 

RosLehtinen 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 


Hancock 


Barton 

Bryant 

Callahan 

Cox 

Dooley 

Evans 


Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

NAYS— 3 
Penny 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Fields  (TX) 

Ford  (TN) 

Henry 

Hinchey 

McDade 

Rostenkowski 


Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

WUUams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zlmmer 


Smith  (MI) 


Roukema 
Serrano 
Wilson 
Young  (AK) 


D  1534 

Mr.  MANZULLO  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EMERGING  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
TECHNOLOGY  ACT  OF  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R.  707. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Markey]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  707,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  410,  nays  5, 
not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Allard 

Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  ( N J ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Bachus  (AL) 
Baesler 
Baker  (CA) 
Baker  (LA) 
Ballenger 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett  (NE) 
Barrett  (WD 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BevlU 
Bilbray 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
BUley 
Blut« 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonllla 
Bonlor 
Borskl 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bunning 
Burton 
Buyer 
Byme 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Clyburn 
Coble 
Coleman 
Collins  (GA) 
CoUins(IL) 
CoUins  (MI) 
Combest 
Condit 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Crane 
Crapo 

Cunningham 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
DeLay 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Diaz-Balart 
Dickey 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 


[Roll  No.  46] 

YEAS— 410 

Doolit'le 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Gilman 

Gingnch 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

HaU (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hasten 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Heney 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 


Kanjorski 
Kaptur 
Kasich 
Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kim 
King 
Kingston 
Kleczka 
Klein 
Klink 
Klug 

Knollenberg 
Kolbe 
Kopetski 
Kreidler 
Kyi 

LaFalce 
Lambert 
Lancaster 
Lantos 
LaRocco 
Laughlin 
Lazio 
Leach 
Lehman 
Levin 
Levy- 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lewis  (GA) 
Linder 
Lipinski 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Long 
Lowey 
Machtley 
Maloney 
Mann 
Manton 
ManzuUo 
MargoUes- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Mlneta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomerj- 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NC) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 


Orton 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NC) 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Qulnn 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacber 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 


Herger 
Hoke 


Barton 

Brj-ant 

Callahan 

Cox 

Dooley 


Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundquist 

Swett 

NAYS— 5 

Lightfoot 
Pombo 

NOT  VOTING— 15 


Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 

Zimmer 


Zeliff 


Evans 
Fields  (TX) 
Ford  (TN) 
Henry 
McDade 

D  1545 


Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Serrano 
Wilson 
Y^oung  (AK) 


Mr.  HOKE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BUYER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LIMITED  PARTNERSHIP  ROLLUP 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  susjiending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill  (H.R.  617).  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Market]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  617,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  408,  nays  6, 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
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Abercromble 

AckemiAn 

AllArd 

Andrews  (ME I 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Apftlesate 

Archer 

Armey 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Bachua  (ALi 

Baesler 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballen^r 

Bare  la 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NEl 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bartlett 

Bate  man 

Becerra 

Bellenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevlU 

Bllbray 

BUlrakis 

Btabop 

Blackwell 

BlUey 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

BoDllla 

Bonlor 

BorskI 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

BunnlQg 

Burton 

Buyer 

Byrne 

Calvert 

Camp 

Cauidy 

Cantwell 

Cardln 

Carr 

Castle 

Chapman 

CUy 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clinger 

Clybum 

Coble 

Coleman 

Collins  iGA> 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Crape 

Cunningham 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

OeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balarl 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

DooUttle 
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(Roll  No.  47) 

YEAS— 408 

Donuui 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

Enrlish  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Everett 

Ewlns 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Fllner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglletca 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Cioodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Heney 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hufnngton 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

IngUs 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B 

Johnson.  Sam 


Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetskl 

Kretdler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laoghlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Lightfoot 

Llnder 

Liplnskt 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdj- 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
MlneU 
Mlnge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollnari 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 


Ortlx 

Orton 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

(iuillen 

Qulnn 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal-AUard 

Rush 


DeLay 
Kingston 


Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swirt 

NAYS— 6 


Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tanzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Te)eda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torklldaen 

Torres 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vncanovich 

Walsh 

Washington 

Water* 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

wmiams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 

Zelirr 

Zlmmer 


Porabo 
Royce 

NOT  VOTING— 16 


Sundquist 
Walker 


Barton 

Bryant 

Callahan 

Cox 

Dooley 

Evans 


Fields  (TX) 

Ford  (TN) 

Henry 

McDade 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

D  1553 


Serrano 
TorricelU 
Wilson 
Young  (AK) 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereoO  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  motion  to  reconsider  is 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  respectfully 
reserve  the  right  to  object  just  to  alert 
the  House  that  today  the  Committee 
on  Rules  met  on  the  Hatch  Act  that 
will  be  on  this  floor  tomorrow. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  saw  fit  to 
put  out  another  modified  closed  rule, 
depriving  Members  of  this  House  from 
a  meaningful  debate  on  germane 
amendments.  This  is  the  fifth  time  this 
year  that  it  has  happened.  We  have 
only  had  five  rules.  All  five  have  been 
restricted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  read  a 
statement  to  the  House  from  1989. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]  said  on  June  6,  1989,  and  I  read 
this  out  of  respect  to  the  Speaker,  he 
said, 

I  will  do  what  I  can.  every  day  that  I  serve 
in  this  office,  to  insure  that  the  rights  and 


privileges  of  each  Member  of  the  House  are 
respected,  and  to  insure  that  the  procedure 
is  fair  to  all. 

He  went  on  to  say, 

*  *  *  I  understand  the  responsibility  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  as  other  Speakers 
have  understood  it  and  practiced  it,  to  be  a 
responsibility  to  the  Whole  House  and  to 
each  and  every  individual  Member,  undivided 
by  that  center  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  went  on  to  say, 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  (Bob 
Michel)  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  in- 
creased consultation  as  we  address  the  prob- 
lems facing  this  House  and  the  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  addressing 
the  problems  of  this  House  and  this  Na- 
tion when  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  gagged,  as  were  Democrats 
today,  and  as  were  Republicans  today. 
I  would  ask  the  Speaker  not  to  bring 
more  restricted  rules  before  this  House. 
Be  fair,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  the 
Speaker  of  the  entire  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  motion  to  reconsider  is 
laid  on  the  table. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  on  the 
Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    SOLOMON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  252,  noes  155, 
not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  48] 
AYES— 252 


Abercromble 

Chapman 

Fields  (LA) 

Ackerman 

Clay 

Fllner 

Andrews  (ME) 

Clayton 

Fingerhut 

Andrews  ( N J ) 

Clement 

Fish 

Andrews  (TX) 

Clybum 

Flake 

Applegate 

Coleman 

Foglietta 

Archer 

Collins  (ID 

Ford  (MI) 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Baesler 

Combest 

Frost 

Barcia 

Condlt 

Furse 

Barlow 

Conyers 

Gejdenson 

Barrett  (WI) 

Cooper 

Gephardt 

Bateman 

Coppersmith 

Geren 

Becerra 

Costello 

Gibbons 

Bellenson 

Coyne 

Glllmor 

Berman 

Cramer 

Gonzalez 

Bevill 

Danner 

Gordon 

Bllbray 

Darden 

Green 

Bishop 

de  la  Garza 

Gunderson 

Blackwell 

Deal 

Gutierrez 

Bonlor 

DeFazlo 

Hall  (OH) 

BorskI 

DeLauro 

Hall  (TX) 

Boucher 

Dellums 

Hamburg 

Brewster 

Derrick 

Hamilton 

Brooks 

Dicks 

Harman 

Browder 

Dtngell 

Hastings 

Brown  (CA) 

Dixon 

Hajre* 

Brown  (FL) 

Durbin 

Heftaer 

Brown  (OH) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hllliaid 

Byrne 

Engel 

Hinchey 

Cantwell 

English  (AZ) 

Hoagland 

Cardln 

Eshoo 

Hochbrueckner 

Can- 

Fazio 

Holden 

Houghton 

MineU 

Schumer 

Hoyer 

Mlnge 

Scott 

Hughes 

Mink 

Serrano 

Hutto 

Moakley 

Sharp 

Hyde 

MoUohan 

Shepherd 

Inglis 

Montgomery 

Sislsky 

Inslee 

Moran 

Skaggs 

Jefferson 

Murtha 

Skelton 

Johnson  (GA) 

Myers 

Slattery 

Johnson  (SD) 

Nadler 

Slaughter 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Natcher 

Smith  (lA) 

Johnston 

Neal  (MA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Kanjorski 

Neal  (NO 

Spratt 

Kaptur 

Oberstar 

Stark 

Kennedy 

Obey 

Stenholm 

Kennelly 

Olver 

Stokes 

Kildee 

Ortiz 

Strickland 

Kleczka 

Orton 

Studds 

Klein 

Owens 

Stupak 

Klink 

Pallone 

Swett 

Kopetskl 

Parker 

Swift 

Kreidler 

Pastor 

Synar 

LaFalce 

Payne  (NJ) 

Tanner 

Lambert 

Payne  (VA) 

Tauzin 

Lantos 

Pelosi 

Tejeda 

LaRocco 

Penny 

Thornton 

Laughlin 

Peterson  (FL) 

Thurman 

Lehman 

Peterson  (MN) 

Torres 

Levin 

Pickett 

Torrtcelll 

Lewis  (OA) 

Pickle 

Towns 

Liplnskl 

Pombo 

Traflcant 

Lloyd 

Pomeroy 

Tucker 

Long 

Poshard 

Unsoeld 

Lowey 

Price  (NO 

Valentine 

Maloney 

Rahall 

Velazquez 

Mann 

Rangel 

Vento 

Man  ton 

Ravenel 

Vlsclosky 

Margolies- 

Reed 

Volkmer 

Mezvinsky 

Reynolds 

Washington 

Markey 

Richardson 

Waters 

Martinez 

Roemer 

Watt 

Matsui 

Rose 

Waxman 

Mazzoli 

Rowland 

Wheat 

McCloskey 

Roybal-Allard 

Whltten 

McDermott 

Rush 

Williams 

McHale 

Sabo 

Wise 

McKinney 

Sanders 

Woolsey 

McNulty 

Sangmeister 

Wyden 

Meehan 

Sarpallus 

Wynn 

Meek 

Sawyer 

Yates 

Menendez 

Saxton 

Miller  (CA) 

Schenk 
NOES-155 

AUard 

Fowler 

Lewis  (FL) 

Armey 

Franks  (CT) 

Lightfoot 

Bachus  (AL) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Linder 

Baker  (CA) 

Gallegly 

Livingston 

Baker  (LA) 

Gallo 

Machtley 

Ballenger 

Gekas 

Manzullo 

Barrett  (NE) 

Oilman 

McCandless 

Bartlett 

Gingrich 

McCollum 

Bentley 

Goodlatte 

McCrery 

Bereuter 

Goodling 

McHugh 

Bllirakls 

Goss 

Mclnnis 

Bliley 

Grams 

McKeon 

Blute 

Grandy 

McMillan 

Boehlert 

Greenwood 

Meyers 

Boehner 

Hancock 

Mfume 

Bonilla 

Hansen 

Mica 

Bunnlng 

Hastert 

Michel 

Burton 

HeHey 

Miller  (FL) 

Buyer 

Herger 

Molinari 

Calvert 

Hobson 

Moorhead 

Camp 

Hoekstra 

Morella 

Canady 

Huffington 

Murphj- 

Castle 

Hunter 

Nussle 

Clinger 

Hutchinson 

Oxley 

Coble 

Inhofe 

Packard 

Collins  (CA) 

Istook 

Paxon 

Crane 

Jacobs 

Petri 

Crapo 

Johnson  (CT) 

Porter 

Cunningham 

Johnson.  Sam 

Pryce  (OH) 

DeLay 

Kaslch 

(juillen 

Diaz-Balart 

Kim 

Quinn 

Dickey 

King 

Ramstad 

DooUttle 

Kingston 

Regula 

Doman 

Klug 

Ridge 

Dreier 

Knollenberg 

Roberts 

Duncan 

Kolbe 

Rogers 

Dunn 

Kyi 

Rohrabacher 

Emerson 

Lazlo 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Everett 

Leach 

Roth 

Ewing 

Levy 

Royce 

Fawell 

Lewis  (CA) 

Santorum 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Sen^nbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 


Barton 
Brjant 
Callahan 
Cox 

Deutsch 
Dooley 
EMwards  (TX) 
English  (OK) 


Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY') 

NOT  VOTING— 23 


Torkildsen 

Upton 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zlmmer 


Evans 

Fields  (TX) 

Ford(TN) 

Gilchrest 

Glickman 

Henry 

Hoke 

Horn 

D  1613 


Lancaster 

McCurdy 

McDade 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 


So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE  RESO- 
LUTION 20 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Reso- 
lution 20. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CHAPMAN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KOPETSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PROPOSALS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Clinton,  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  Message,  talked  about  his 
plan  to  deal  with  the  deficit,  and  the 
Republican  Study  Committee,  which  I 
chair,  spent  the  entire  weekend  study- 
ing President  Clinton's  budgetary  pro- 
posals and  what  kind  of  an  impact  it 
would  have,  either  positive  or  negative, 
on  the  United  States  of  America. 

Here  is  what  we  found:  There  were 
$325.5  billion  in  tax  increases,  the  larg- 
est tax  increase  in  U.S.  history  by 
more  than  60  or  70  percent.  The  largest 
before  that  was  around  $184  billion.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  are  $70  billion  in 
hidden  fee  and,  get  this,  they  are  called 
spending  cuts.  They  have  got  $70  bil- 
lion in  fees  in  there  that  are  called 
spending  cuts  when   that  is  actually 


more  money  coming  out  of  taxpayers' 
pockets. 

When  you  talk  about  spending  cuts, 
he  has  been  telling  America  about  this; 
there  are  spending  cuts  totaling  $91.7 
billion,  but  there  are  spending  in- 
creases totaling  $185.9  billion  for  a  net 
increase  of  $94.2  billion.  So  when  he 
tells  you  he  is  going  to  cut  spending, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  not 
cutting  dom.estic  spending.  We  are  in- 
creasing it  by  over  $94  billion. 

On  top  of  that,  there  are  $395  billion 
in  new  taxes  and  hidden  fee  increases. 

The  only  spending  cuts  in  his  budg- 
etary proposal  that  we  can  find  are  in 
the  area  of  defense,  and  those  cuts  were 
going  to  take  place  anyhow,  and  that  is 
$112  billion. 

So  the  deficit  reduction  plan  he  is 
talking  about  is  not  coming  from 
spending  cuts.  It  is  coming  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Now  2  years  ago  when  we  had  the 
budget  summit  agreement  and  Presi- 
dent Bush  erroneously,  I  believe, 
signed  on  to  that  agreement  with  the 
Democrat  majority  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  we  raised  taxes  on  the 
backs  of  the  American  people  to  the 
tune  of  $182  billion. 

D  1620 

And  that  tax  increase  cost  us  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  jobs  and  put 
this  country  into  an  economic  reces- 
sion that  we  are  just  now  coming 
out  of. 

The  tax  increases  President  Clinton 
is  talking  about,  in  my  view,  are  going 
to  cost  at  least  250,000  jobs  in  the  next 
year  to  18  months,  and  it  is  going  to 
put  this  country  into  an  economic  de- 
cline much  worse  than  what  we  have 
seen  in  recent  years. 

Now  I  was  talking  to  one  of  my  Dem- 
ocrat colleagues  today  and  I  promised  I 
would  not  use  his  name  because  he  was 
sorry  he  said  this,  but;  he  meant  it. 
Here  is  what  he  said  with  smile:  "Any 
tax  you  pass  is  going  to  put  somebody 
out  of  business."  And  that  is  the  prob- 
lem. 

These  huge  tax  increases  are  going  to 
put  a  lot  of  marginal  business  people 
over  the  brink  and  they  are  going  to  go 
bankrupt. 

Today  out  in  the  hall  just  5  or  10 
minutes  ago  I  talked  to  members  from 
the  Farm  Bureau.  Do  you  know  what 
they  told  me?  The  Btu  tax.  the  energy 
tax,  which  I  call  the  "big  time  unem- 
ployment tax,"  the  Btu  tax  is  going  to 
cost  them  so  much  that  many  of  them 
will  go  out  of  business  because  they 
cannot  pass  those  increased  costs  on  to 
the  consumer  because  of  the  way  the 
agricultural  markets  work  on  the  Com- 
modities Exchange.  They  cannot  pass 
that  on. 

So  a  lot  of  small  farmers  and  me- 
dium-sized and  large  farmers  are  going 
to  go  out  of  business  if  we  pass  the  Btu 
tax. 

In  addition.  I  just  had  a  bunch  of  peo- 
ple  call   me  who  are   in   the   foundry 
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business.  They  rely  on  energy  to  make 
the  molds  and  make  the  products  that 
most  of  us  in  this  country  use.  It  is  one 
of  the  biggest  industries  in  America. 
They  tell  me  that  many  foundries  are 
going  to  go  out  of  business  if  we  pass 
this  Btu  tax. 

Then  we  come  to  the  airline  indus- 
try, and  I  am  only  going  to  mention 
three  tonight,  but  I  can  go  on  and  on 
and  on.  But  the  airline  industry  is 
going  to  be  hit  with  a  15  cents  per  gal- 
lon jet  fuel  increase  and  many  of  those 
airlines,  if  you  have  been  reading  in 
the  papers,  are  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy now.  They  are  trying  to  cut 
deals  with  British  Airways  and  other 
foreign  airlines  just  to  stay  above 
water. 

Here  we  are  going  to  load  on  the 
backs  of  the  airlines,  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  commerce  in  this 
country,  another  15  cents  per  gallon 
fuel  tax?  I  guarantee  it  is  going  to  put 
a  lot  of  them  out  of  business. 

Every  one  of  these  companies  that  go 
out  of  business  has  employees.  When 
they  go  out  of  business,  their  employ- 
ees lose  their  jobs,  and  when  they  lose 
their  jobs,  that  increases  the  unem- 
ployment rolls. 

For  each  1  percent  of  unemployment, 
when  you  add  in  all  of  the  benefits  they 
get,  that  costs  the  taxpayers  and  the 
Treasury  $42  billion.  This  one  little 
phase  of  his  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram is  a  recipe  for  economic  disaster. 

So  I  am  telling  my  friends  across  this 
country  who  say,  "Well,  we  have  to  do 
something,  we  have  got  to  do  some- 
thing, we  want  to  cut  that  deficit,  cut 
the  debt."  That  is  absolutely  true. 
When  President  Clinton  stood  up  here 
and  he  said  to  the  American  people  it 
is  not  what  is  important  for  me,  it  is 
what  is  important  for  us,  meaning  the 
entire  Nation,  he  was  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

But  the  solution  is  not  these 
humongous  tax  increases  which  will 
make  us  less  competitive  with  our  for- 
eign trading  partners,  will  drive  busi- 
ness out  of  this  country  and  take  jobs 
along  with  it,  take  money  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  pockets  without  which  they 
cannot  buy  products,  and  if  they  do  not 
buy  the  products,  they  do  not  produce 
products,  and  if  they  do  not  produce 
products,  people  lose  their  jobs  and  un- 
employment goes  up. 

The  solution  is  to  cut  Government 
spending.  Ten  years  ago  we  were  bring- 
ing in  $500  billion  a  year  in  tax  reve- 
nues. It  is  now  $1.2  trillion.  We  have  al- 
most tripled  the  amount  of  tax  reve- 
nues coming  in  in  the  last  10  years  and 
yet  we  are  still  running  deficits  of 
about  $350  to  $400  billion  per  year. 

So  what  is  the  answer?  The  answer  is 
not  more  taxes  out  of  your  hide,  Amer- 
ica; the  answer  is  to  cut  spending. 

Now  how  do  you  do  that?  President 
Clinton  challenged  the  Republicans, 
saying,  "If  you  are  going  to  complain, 
be  specific.  I  have  got  a  plan  and  you 


don't."  Well,  we  do  have  a  plan,  many 
of  us  have  a  plan;  it  is  called  freezing 
spending  at  last  year's  level.  Do  not  in- 
crease Government  spending. 

Some  people  say,  "well,  you  have  got 
to  increase  some  programs.  "  OK;  let  us 
increase  them  1  or  2  percent,  but  not 
the  23-.  24-,  26-percent  increase  we  have 
seen  in  entitlement  programs  in  the 
last  couple  of  years.  Freeze  Govern- 
ment spending  at  no  more  than  last 
year's  spending  and  if  we  cannot,  1  or  2 
percent  higher.  If  we  can  do  that 
actuarily,  we  can  look  at  a  trend  chart. 
we  can  see  what  a  freeze  would  do  over 
5  years,  what  a  1-percent  growth  rate 
would  do  over  5  years  and  a  2-percent 
growth  rate  would  do  over  5  years,  and 
just  come  up  with  a  program  that  will 
get  us  to  a  balanced  budget  in  5  years 
plus  the  freeze,  whatever  we  can  live 
with,  defense  cuts  and  cutting  out  the 
pork  and  waste  in  Government — and 
there  is  a  lot  of  that.  We  can  get  to  a 
balanced  budget  without  these 
humongous  tax  increases  and  it  will 
not  hurt  the  economy  and  drive  jobs 
out  of  this  country  and  put  people  on 
the  unemployment  lines. 

President  Clinton  I  think  in  his 
speech  made  some  good  points  and  the 
American  people  really  responded.  Sev- 
enty-nine percent  said  they  really 
agreed  with  him  and  they  thought  that 
sacrifice  was  the  answer  and  that  they 
were  willing  to  do  it.  That  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  commend  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  because  they  are  willing 
to  share  this  pain  in  order  to  get  con- 
trol of  this  deficit  so  that  the  national 
debt  will  not  go  out  of  control  and  our 
kids,  at  least,  will  have  some  chance  to 
live  the  kind  of  life  that  we  have  been 
able  to  have. 

I  think  that  is  great.  But  the  recipe 
that  he  is  proposing  is  a  recipe  for  eco- 
nomic disaster,  higher  deficits,  higher 
debts,  and  more  problems  down  the 
road. 

Some  people  say,  "Danny,  you  are 
kidding.  That  is  not  really  the  case." 
Let  me  give  you  a  case  in  point.  Two 
years  ago  when  we  raised  taxes  $182  bil- 
lion they  said  it  was  going  to  be  used 
for  tax  reduction.  Since  that  tax  in- 
crease of  $182  billion,  do  you  know  how 
much  we  have  spent  for  every  dollar  of 
tax  we  raised?  We  have  spent  $2.70.  For 
every  $1  of  that  $182  billion  in  new 
taxes  that  we  raised,  we  spent  $2.70. 

So  tax  increases  do  not  cut  the  Gov- 
ernment deficit,  the  only  thing  that 
cuts  the  deficit  is  intestinal  fortitude 
in  this  body  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  cut  that  spending  and  we  are  going 
to  control  the  rise  in  the  budget.  That 
is  what  has  to  be  done,  not  more  taxes. 

So  if  the  President  happens  to  be 
watching.  Mr.  Speaker,  or  any  of  his 
supporters.  I  hope  they  will  go  back  to 
the  drawing  board  and  look  at  this  pro- 
gram in  its  totality  to  see  what  it  is 
going  to  do  to  every  part  of  America.  It 
is  going  to  hurt  agriculture,  it  is  going 
to  hurt  the  airline  industry,  going  to 
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hurt  the  foundry  industry  and  many, 
many  others  and  cause  a  lot  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  business  of 
doing  what  has  to  be  done,  and  that  is 
cutting  Government  spending.  Then 
after  we  do  all  that,  if  I  am  wrong, 
then  we  will  go  back  and  talk  about 
taxes. 

But  I  really  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  us  to  take  a  meat 
cleaver  to  spending  first  before  we 
start  taking  more  money  out  of  their 
pockets. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my 
very  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  wants  to 
talk  about  a  very  important  subject  to 
all  Americans  but  particularly  to  those 
in  southern  Florida  who  are  of  Cuban- 
American  heritage. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DIAZ-BALART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  reminding 
us  of  the  perils  of  excessive  taxation  to 
the  American  economy  and  to  the 
world  economy,  because  a  healthy 
American  economy  is  indispensible  to 
a  healthy  world  economy,  and  of  course 
vice-versa.  And  we  do  not  achieve  eco- 
nomic revitalization  by  taxing  the 
economy  to  a  point  where  it  stumbles 
after  it  has  already  begun  a  remark- 
able comeback  and  has  grown  in  the 
last  couple  of  quarters  at  almost  a  5- 
percent  rate,  almost  an  unparalleled 
rate  in  the  world  today. 

So  I  again  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton] 
for  yielding  at  this  time. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  is  con- 
sidering and  carefully  examining  viola- 
tions of  elemental  human  rights  in  a 
number  of  places  on  this  Earth. 

The  genocide  being  perpetrated  upon 
ethnic  minorities  in  Bosnia  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  con- 
demnation— and  rightfully  so.  Nec- 
essarily so. 

The  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  humanitarian  effort  to 
bring  food  to  vast  areas  of  Bosnia 
where  people  have  not  had  access  to 
sufficient  food  in  months. 

In  addition,  in  Geneva,  the  United 
States  is  getting  ready  to  introduce  a 
resolution  expressing  deep  concern  for 
the  arbitrary  arrests,  beatings,  impris- 
onment, harassment,  and  govern- 
mentally  organized  mob  attacks  upon 
the  internal  opposition  to  the  Castro 
dictatorship  in  Cuba. 

The  resolution  notes  with  particular 
concern  that  the  Cuban  dictatorship 
increased  its  repression  against  human 
rights  monitoring  groups  in  Cuba  pre- 
cisely on  U.N.  Human  Rights  Day  last 
December  18. 

Terror,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  Castro  dictatorship:  A  re- 
gime of  terrorists  and  thugs  that  made 
it    a    point    to    publicly    increase    the 


bloody  violence  perpetrated  upon  its 
unarmed  dissidents  and  opponents  in 
the  country  precisely  on  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Day. 

The  U.S.  resolution  refers  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  special  rapporteur  by 
the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission 
last  year. 

In  1992,  March  3.  to  be  exact,  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  took  the 
great  step  of  appointing  that  official  a 
Swedish  diplomat,  to  personally  inves- 
tigate the  human  rights  violations  in 
Cuba  and  report  back  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Castro  himself  declared  at  that  time 
that  he  would  obey  "not  so  much  as 
one  paragraph,  nor  so  much  as  one  sen- 
tence, nor  so  much  as  one  comma  of 
the  resolution  of  the  U.N.."  and  he  re- 
fused entry  into  Cuba  of  the  U.N.  offi- 
cial. 

There  again  we  can  discern  the  es- 
sence of  the  Castro  dictatorship:  In  the 
flaunting  of  contempt  for  international 
public  opinion  and  the  total  disrespect 
for  international  law  and  all  civilized 
norms  of  conduct. 

So  the  United  States  resolution  in 
Geneva  calls  upon  the  Cuban  dictator- 
ship to  permit  the  special  rapporteur 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  his  mandate 
by  allowing  him  to  enter  the  country. 

The  resolution  expresses  particular 
concern  that  the  Government  of  Cuba — 
which  incredibly.  Mr.  Speaker— is  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  *  *  *  the  resolution 
expresses  particular  concern  that  a 
member  State  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations  can 
so  flagrantly  fail  to  carry  out  its  most 
basic  commitments  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

And  the  United  States  resolution  af- 
firms and  extends  the  mandate  of  the 
special  rapporteur  for  1  year  to  permit 
him  to  further  investigate  the  system- 
atic violations  of  human  rights,  includ- 
ing arbitrary  detention  and  torture,  by 
the  Cuban  dictatorship. 

So  the  U.S.  resolution,  though  a 
modest  statement,  is  obviously  rooted 
in  good  faith  and  support  for  human 
dignity.  It  is  as  though  the  judge  has 
already  found  a  lot  of  evidence  against 
the  defendant,  and  in  fact  the  defend- 
ant did  not  even  let  the  judge  in  the 
courtroom,  the  U.S.  resolution  asks 
that  the  judge  be  given  more  time  and 
resources  to  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  latest  reports 
received  from  Cuba  relates  to  the  ar- 
rest, on  February  6  of  this  year,  of 
Rafael  Gutierrez,  president  of  the  trade 
union  of  Cuban  workers. 

And  also  last  month,  following  the 
formation  of  the  National  Commission 
of  Independent  Unions  (Comision 
Nacional  de  Sindicatos  Inde- 
pendientes),  union  materials  and  publi- 
cations were  seized  and  the  following 
leaders  were  detained:  Juan  Guarino, 
Javier  Troncoso,  Jorge  Lopez  Bonet, 
Edu£irdo  Ruiz,  Roberto  'Varo,  Omar 
Fernandez,  and  Lazaro  Cor. 


The    dictatorship's    security    forces 
warned  these  men  that  they  would  be 
•crushed  like  cockroaches"  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  union  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  publicly  com- 
mend the  personal  interest  taken  by 
President  Lane  Kirkland  of  the  AFLr- 
CIO  in  the  well-being  of  these  brave 
Cuban  trade  unionists  who,  at  this  mo- 
ment, are  bearing  the  full  force  of  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  Castro  dictorship. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Cuban  dictator 
dated  February  17,  Mr.  Kirkland  wrote: 

On  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO.  we  request  the 
immediate  release  of  Rafael  Gutierrez,  who 
has  proven  to  be  a  true  labor  leader,  willing 
to  risk  his  own  life  in  the  defense  of  workers' 
rights.  His  acts  of  courage  are  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, not  incarceration. 

We  therefore  wish  to  convey  our  solidarity 
and  concern  for  Rafael  Gutierrez's  well-being 
and  that  of  all  human  rights  activists  pres- 
ently enduring  hardships  under  your  regime. 
Further,  we  are  issuing  a  formal  protest  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  and  its  bodies,  as 
well  as  the  democratic  labor  movement 
worldwide,  since  the  only  'crime'  being  com- 
mitted by  these  activists  is  to  exercise  their 
right  as  established  in  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights. 

Well  said.  Mr.  Kirkland.  Once  again, 
as  in  so  many  prior  examples,  the 
American  labor  movement  is  standing 
tall  and  on  the  side  of  an  oppressed 
people,  as  opposed  to  simply  standing 
idly  by  while  a  tyrant  terrorizes  an  un- 
armed people. 

But  the  wrath  of  the  Cuban  dictator- 
ship's evil  is  not  limited  to  workers 
and  labor  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  up 
the  history  of  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  Eugenio  De  Sosa. 

Mr.  De  Sosa,  now  in  his  seventies,  is 
today  a  successful  businessman  in 
Miami. 

Eugenio  De  Sosa.  as  a  young  man,  at- 
tended schools  in  Cuba,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Switzerland, 
and  studied  diplomatic  and  consular 
law  at  the  University  of  Havana.  He 
w£is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  daily  newspaper  Diario  de  la  Ma- 
rina, and  was  successful  in  business.  In 
December  1959  he  was  arrested  for  con- 
spiring to  depose  the  Castro  regime  and 
was  sentenced  to  20  years  in  jail.  Over 
the  following  years,  he  was  confined  to 
several  prisons,  including  the  Isle  of 
Pines  and  La  Cabana.  He  was  one  of  the 
plantados  prisoners  who  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  so-called  reeducation  pro- 
grams or  wear  the  uniform  of  common 
prisoners. 

In  1977,  after  17  years  in  prison,  Mr. 
De  Sosa  was  taken  from  Combinado  del 
Este  Prison  to  state  security  head- 
quarters at  Villa  Marista  to  be  interro- 
gated on  information  he  allegedly 
passed  to  counterrevolutionary  exiles 
in  1963,  14  years  earlier.  He  was 
stripped  and  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment in  a  small,  unlit  cell.  Psycho- 
tropic drugs  were  mixed  in  with  his 
food;  when  he  discovered  a  half-dis- 
solved tablet  in  his  food,  he  stopped 
eating. 


One  day,  he  was  interrogated  by  a 
state  security  officer,  who  told  him 
that  one  of  his  daughters,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  in  over  15  years,  and  his 
granddaughters  were  flying  in  from 
Texas  to  visit  him.  The  officer  told  him 
that  the  visit  was  a  gesture  of  mercy  of 
the  Castro  government  before  his  exe- 
cution. 

A  few  days  later.  Mr.  De  Sosa  was 
taken  to  the  barber  and  given  clean 
clothes.  When  he  entered  the  room, 
however,  he  found  not  his  family  but 
the  same  state  security  ofllcer,  who 
told  him  that  there  had  been  a  terrible 
accident  involving  the  plane,  and  that 
his  daughter  and  grranddaughters  were 
dead.  Mr.  De  Sosa  later  discovered  that 
both  the  visit  and  the  death  of  his  fam- 
ily were  a  hoax.  Enraged,  he  struck  the 
state  security  officer.  As  Mr.  De  Sosa 
later  put  it.  "When  I  was  told  of  the 
•tragedy."  I  believed  it.  I  wanted  to 
die.  "  The  guards  beat  him  savagely, 
telling  him  he  would  be  shot  the  next 
day  at  La  Cabana  Prison. 

That  night,  however,  he  instead  was 
taken  from  Villa  Marista  and  driven 
through  Havana.  He  was  forced  to  lie 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  car.  When  he 
was  removed  from  the  car,  he  discov- 
ered that  he  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Havana  psychiatric  hospital, 
known  as  Mazorra.  Mr.  De  Sosa  later 
described  Mazorra  as  a  "snakepit 
writhing  with  the  violent  and  insane." 

There  were  about  80  men  in  this  ward,  all 
violently  disturbed.  The  smell  of  urine  and 
excrement  was  sickening.  There  would  be 
brawls  among  the  patients  every  so  often 
and  shattered,  bloody  bodies  had  to  be  carted 
out.  During  my  stay  there,  five  patients  were 
killed  in  brawls. 

One  day.  several  young  boys,  the  old- 
est of  whom  probably  was  no  more 
than  16,  were  brought  into  the  ward: 

The  boys  had  been  caught  writing  anti- 
government  graffiti  on  some  building  walls, 
and  a  "judge  of  the  people"^  declared  that  to 
do  such  a  thing  they  must  be  insane  and  in 
need  of  psychiatric  treatment.  Before  the 
day  was  over,  all  the  boys  were  systemati- 
cally raped  by  more  than  30  patients  in  the 
ward.  To  this  day  I  can  hear  their  cries  for 
help  and  see  their  bloody  bodies  as  I  stood  by 
in  rage,  unable  to  help.  Not  a  single  staff 
member  intervened. 

During  his  time  in  Mazorra,  Mr.  De 
Sosa  was  subjected  to  14  sessions  of 
electroconvulsive  therapy.  As  he  later 
described,  most  electroshocks  were  ap- 
plied with  no  regard  for  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  patient: 

My  first  encounter  with  group  electro- 
shock  treatments  occurred  one  night  when  I 
saw  a  team  of  four  men,  directed  by  a  man 
named  Mederos  who  was  dressed  as  an  or- 
derly, enter  the  ward.  Six  patients  were 
grabbed  and  rubber  pieces  stuffed  into  their 
mouths.  They  were  thrown  to  the  floor  in  a 
row,  side  by  side.  Right  there,  on  the  Hoor. 
the  electrodes  were  applied  to  both  sides  of 
their  heads  and  the  shocks  were  applied.  Six 
bodies  started  to  contort  one  by  one  the 
shocks  were  applied  to  the  temples  of  the  pa- 
tients, but  to  me  they  applied  most  of  the 
shocks  to  the  testicles  instead. 

He  later  related  that  electroshocks 
"felt  like  thunder,  an  explosion." 
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After  5  months.  Mr.  De  Sosa  was  re- 
turned to  Combinado  Del  Este,  where 
he  remained  until  his  release  on  No- 
vember 15,  1979.  He  arrived  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  January  18,  1980.  He  now  is 
a  hard-working  and  successful  inde- 
pendent associate  with  an  engineering 
firm  in  Miami.  FL. 

My  friend  and  constituent.  Eugenio 
De  Sosa.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  untypical 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  former  political 
prisoners  of  Castro's  Cuba. 

They  are  a  source  of  admiration  for 
us  all,  as  are  the  thousands  of  victims 
of  Castros  firing  squads  or  the  incal- 
culable number  of  human  beings  who 
have  been  lost  at  sea  attempting  to  es- 
cape the  nightmare  of  Communist 
Cuba. 

And  even  though  the  special 
rapporteur  appointed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions has  not  been  allowed  into  Cuba 
by  Castro,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  man- 
aged to  gather  very  accurate  evidence 
of  other  extraordinary  violations  of 
human  rights  by  the  dictatorship. 

In  a  number  of  very  specific  cat- 
egories— trial  and  sentencing;  threats 
and  intimidation:  temporary  deten- 
tions; loss  of  jobs  for  political  activity; 
conditions  in  the  prisons;  and  the  right 
to  leave  the  country,  the  United  Na- 
tions official  special  rapporteur's  re- 
port is  specific  concerning  many  un- 
conscionable actions  which  have  not 
been  able  to  be  hidden  from  the  inter- 
national community's  knowledge  in  re- 
cent months. 

For  example,  the  special  rapporteur 
lists  a  substantial  number  of  prisoners 
who  £ire  serving  sentences  for  political 
offenses  and  are  constantly  denied 
medical  care  for  diabetes,  tuberculosis, 
duodenal  ulcers,  et  cetera. 

In  several  known  cases,  lack  of  medi- 
cal care  has  led  to  death. 

For  example.  Rodolfo  Gomez  Ramos. 
42  years  old.  died  in  prison  in  Havana, 
at  the  Micro  4  de  Alamar  Prison,  in 
March  1992.  after  being  denied  medical 
care  while  serving  a  sentence  for  at- 
tempting to  leave  the  country  ille- 
gally. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Cuba  it  is  a 
crime  to  attempt  to  leave  the  country 
without  permission,  despite  the  fact 
that  Cuba  is  a  signatory  state  to  the 
Inter-American  Convention  on  Asylum 
and  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights,  which  pro- 
tects the  right  to  leave  one's  own  coun- 
try, and  despite  article  13.  paragraph  2 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  to  which  Cuba  is  also  a  signa- 
tory, which  provides  that.  "Everyone, 
has  the  right  to  leave  any  country,  in- 
cluding his  own,  and  to  return  to  his 
country." 

Well,  in  view  of  Mr.  Gomez  Ramos' 
serious  medical  condition,  caused  by  an 
ulcer,  he  repeatedly  asked  to  be  moved 
to  a  hospital.  His  requests  went 
unheeded.  Instead,  arrangements  were 
made  to  transfer  him  to  a  stricter  pris- 
on in  the  province  of  Matanzas.  While 
he  was  being  moved,  he  died. 


On  February  1,  1992.  Francisco  Diaz 
Mesa.  24  years  old.  also  died  in  prison. 
He  was  denied  medical  treatment  after 
contracting  pneumonia.  Shortly  before 
he  died,  he  tried  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  guards.  They  gave  him  a  severe 
beating,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards 
without  receiving  medical  attention. 

Bienvenido  Martinez  Bustamante.  He 
was  severely  beaten  on  June  8.  1992.  for 
criticizing  the  government.  He  had 
bruises  all  over  his  body,  his  face  was 
disfigured  and  he  had  lost  conscious- 
ness. Nevertheless,  he  received  no  med- 
ical attention  whatsoever. 

Ibelise  Camejo  Moleiro  was  brutally 
beaten  on  May  4.  1992.  at  Guanajay 
Prison  because  he  had  written  a  letter 
to  the  authorities  complaining  about 
being  in  solitary  confinement,  having 
no  water  for  personal  hygiene  and 
being  denied  correspondence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

This  is  the  reality  facing  the  Cuban 
people  today. 

This  is  the  reality  that  is  being  dis- 
cussed today  in  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva. 

As  the  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  said  earlier  today  in  Ge- 
neva: 

The  price  for  advocating  peaceful  political 
change  in  Cuba  is  imprisonment.  The  price 
for  forming:  a  human  rights  group  in  Cuba  Is 
a  government-organized  mob  surrounding 
your  home,  breaking  down  your  door,  and 
beating  you  senseless.  The  existence  of 
Cuba's  omnipresent  security  apparatus 
underlies  the  fear  the  Cuban  Government  has 
of  permitting  free  and  fair  elections,  the 
right  of  assembly,  or  even  the  visit  of  the 
U.N.  envoy. 

Thugs,  gangsters,  and  terrorists  hold 
total  power  over  a  people  only  90  miles 
from  our  shores. 

And  the  only  sanction  existing  in  the 
entire  world  against  those  thugs  and 
their  brutal  acts  of  repression  is  our 
American  policy  of  not  trading  with 
those  thugs  and  terrorists.  And  as  of  a 
few  months  ago.  upon  passage  of  Con- 
gressman TORRiCELLl's  Cuban  Democ- 
racy Act.  our  companies'  subsidiaries 
abroad  cannot  profit  from  trade  with 
those  henchmen  either. 

As  Congressman  Torricelli  has  elo- 
quently stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  pol- 
icy toward  the  Castro  dictatorship  is 
bipartisan  and  crystal  clear. 

We  will  not  trade  with  Cuba  while 
the  regime  remains  in  power  that  uti- 
lizes every  dollar  it  can  get  a  hold  of  to 
oppress  its  people  even  further. 

The  United  Nations  has  confirmed 
the  nature  of  the  Castro  dictatorship  in 
this  report  by  the  Swedish  diplomat. 
Ambassador  Groth. 

What  further  proof  do  they  need  to 
impose  sanctions,  international  sanc- 
tions, on  the  Cuban  tyranny  than  their 
own  proof,  the  proof  in  this  U.N.  docu- 
ment? 

And  yet,  all  too  often  we  hear  criti- 
cism of  our  policy  of  not  trading  with 
Castro,  which  is  the  only  sanction  in 


the  world  against  the  grave  human 
rights  violations  that  the  United  Na- 
tions admits  Castro  is  committing. 

Some  insist  upon  maintaining  that 
our  policy  of  not  trading  with  Castro 
has  destroyed  Cuba's  economy,  while 
nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth. 

During  the  decades  of  mind-boggling 
subsidies  of  the  Cuban  economy  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  economy  of  the  is- 
land was  also  in  shambles,  and  the 
Cuban  people  faced  hardship  and  ra- 
tioning of  the  most  elemental  needs  of 
daily  life. 

And  today,  still  today,  while  Castro 
and  his  apologists  throughout  the 
world  rant  and  rave  about  our  unilat- 
eral embargo.  Castro  has  just  found  the 
money  to  buy  2  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
Russian  weapons,  including  two  new 
submarines.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  he  has 
spent  another  billion  dollars  forcing 
the  Cuban  people  to  build  tunnels 
throughout  the  island  to  prepare  for  a 
U.S.  invasion. 

A  demented,  violent  personality  who 
should  be  straitjacketed  and  locked  up 
in  an  asylum  is  instead  the  totalitarian 
ruler  of  a  country  of  11  million  people 
90  miles  from  our  shores. 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  shameful. 

And  those  who  still  argue  against  our 
policy  of  not  trading  with  Castro  can 
no  longer  hide  their  true  intentions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  article  39  of  chapter  7  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  provides  that  the  U.N. 
Security  council  "shall  determine  the 
existence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggres- 
sion, and  shall  make  recommendations, 
or  decide  what  measures  shall  be  taken 
*  *  *  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security."  Those 
sanctions  can  involve  an  international 
embargo,  withdrawal  of  Ambassadors 
from  a  country,  even  military  action. 

In  the  past,  the  United  Nations  has 
determined  that  massive  and  system- 
atic violations  of  human  rights  may 
constitute  a  "threat  to  peace"  under 
article  39.  and  has  imposed  sanctions 
due  to  such  violations  of  human  rights 
in  the  cases  of  the  former  Rhodesia. 
South  Africa.  Iraq,  and  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Oper- 
ations addressed  to  President  Clinton, 
requesting  that  the  United  States  seek 
U.N.  Security  Council  sanctions 
against  the  Haitian  dictatorship. 

I  signed  that  letter  to  the  President 
and  wrote  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that: 

I  will  soon  be  introducing  a  resolution  re- 
questing that  the  United  States  propose  and 
seek,  in  the  United  Nations,  an  international 
embargo  against  the  Cuban  dictatorship 
along  the  lines  sought  in  the  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  with  regard  to  Haiti. 

Just  as  we  must  act  promptly  and  with  en- 
ergy to  restore  freedom  to  the  people  of 
Haiti,  we  must  act  decisively  to  help  free  the 
Cuban  people.  There  can  be  no  double  stand- 
ard with  regard  to  democracy  and  human 
rights  in  our  hemisphere. 


I  respectfully  request  that  you  and  all 
Members  of  Congress  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
my  resolution,  demonstrating  solidarity 
with  a  people  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  a  brutal  dictatorship  for  34  years.  The 
Cuban  people  deserve  to  be  assisted  in  a  deci- 
sive manner  to  bring  their  totalitarian 
nightmare  to  an  end.  Your  cosponsorship  of 
the  resolution  seeking  to  accelerate  their 
liberation  would  demonstrate  your  rejection 
of  double  standards  and  your  sincere  com- 
mitment to  freedom  throughout  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  double 
standards  to  end. 

I  seek  and  will  continue  to  seek  the 
help  of  all  my  colleagues  to  ask  the 
world  community  to  join  us  in  accel- 
erating the  liberation  of  the  Cuban 
people,  a  people  who  have  suffered  far 
too  much,  for  far  too  long. 

A  people  who  will  soon  thank  us.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  their  nightmare  of  op- 
pression and  terror  is  over,  for  the  soli- 
darity of  the  United  States  of  America, 
liberator  of  an  entire  continent  not 
once  but  twice  this  century. 

I  have  seen  the  seemingly  endless 
seas  of  awesome  white  crosses  and 
Stars  of  David  in  the  hallowed  resting 
grounds  of  our  brave  servicemen  in  Eu- 
rope. 

And  I  know  of  the  greatness,  of  the 
valor,  and  the  character  of  the  people 
of  this  land— repository  of  human  dig- 
nity and  solidarity. 

D  1640 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  just  say  that  I  have  not  until 
this  time  tonight  heard  my  good  friend 
and  new  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Diaz-Balart]  speak,  and  I 
am  very  impressed.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  case  for  the  Cuban  people  in  a 
very  clear  and  salient  way.  He  has 
made  very  salient  points,  and  I  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  worked  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Florida  [Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen]  and  the  Cuban-American 
Foundation  down  in  Florida  a  long 
time  trying  to  keep  the  heat  on  Fidel 
Castro  because  he  is  such  a  tyrant.  He 
is  the  last  Stalinistic  leader  in  the 
world  and  uses  Stalin's  tactics  to  try 
to  keep  people  oppressed. 

My  good  friend.  Armando  Valladares. 
who  wrote  the  book  "Against  All 
Hope."  spent  25  years  in  a  Cuban  pris- 
on. He  illuminates  the  issue  very  clear- 
ly, much  like  the  gentleman  did  to- 
night, in  his  book,  and  I  wish  everyone 
in  America  would  read  it.  I  read  it 
while  on  the  plane,  his  talking  about 
the  torture,  pain,  and  suffering  taking 
place  in  the  prisons  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  imagine  spend- 
ing 25  years  in  a  prison  like  the  gen- 
tleman just  talked  about?  Yet 
Armando  spent  some  25  years  there, 
and  I  think  only  his  Christian  beliefs 
and  principles  kept  him  sane  and  kept 
him  going.  I  know  they  are  thinking 
about  making  a  movie  about  that,  and 
I  hope  they  make  that  movie  and  ev- 


eryone in  the  world  gets  a  chance  to 
see  it  and  to  read  his  book,  because  it 
really  points  out  very  vividly  how  bad 
Castro  is. 

D  1650 

And  for  the  world  to  even  think 
about  taking  the  heat  off  this  guy 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  We  need  to 
keep  every  amount  of  pressure  we  pos- 
sibly can  on  him  until  there  is  freedom 
and  democracy  in  Cuba.  And  hopefully, 
one  day  all  three  of  us  will  be  able  to 
walk  on  the  beaches  of  Havana  and 
maybe  have  a  Coke  together  or  a  mar- 
garita,  maybe,  and  talk  about  the  old 
days  when  this  tyrant  was  in  power. 

I  know  one  thing  for  sure,  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  are  free  and  the  chains  of 
communism  are  removed  from  them, 
with  their  industry  and  their  insight 
into  how  to  get  an  economy  moving.  I 
think  that  would  be  one  of  the  bright 
spots  in  the  Caribbean.  I  think  we 
would  have  such  tremendous  industrial 
production  and  economic  growth,  it 
would  not  be  funny.  So  I  am  with  you. 

I  am  going  to  stick  with  you  and  the 
Cuban-American  Foundation  and 
ILEANA  until  we  get  freedom  down 
there. 

Mr.  DIAZ-BALART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  for 
those  kind  words  and  most  of  all  for  his 
support  and  his  assistance  and  his  help 
and  his  solidarity  on  this  issue. 

What  the  gentleman  says  is  true. 
Cuba  will  be  free,  and  the  reason  that 
it  has  not  been  free  earlier  is  because 
the  only  country  in  the  world  that  has 
done  anything  to  express  solidarity 
with  the  Cuban  people  is  the  United 
States.  Yet  we  hear  criticism  of  our 
policies,  as  though  we  were  the  bad 
guys,  when  the  only  country  that  has 
maintained  a  policy  of  not  trading  with 
the  thugs  that  are  exploiting  and  op- 
pressing the  Cuban  people,  the  only 
Government  that  has  done  that,  the 
only  people  that  have  done  that,  be- 
cause of  the  traditional  historic  links 
of  friendship  that  the  American  people 
have  had  with  Cuba,  is  the  United 
States. 

But  what  we  have  got  to  do,  and  this 
is  why  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Burton]  for  cosponsoring 
my  resolution,  just  like  the  gentle- 
woman from  Florida  [Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen].  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  MENENDEZ],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Torricelli].  and  so  many  others,  is 
that  we  have  got  to  go  to  the  world  and 
say.  no  more  double  standards.  If  other 
illegitimate  regimes  have  been  de- 
clared illegitimate  by  the  world  com- 
munity, like  in  the  case  of  South  Afri- 
ca and  world  pressure  has  been  put  to 
bear  on  regimes  like  that  and  has 
brought  apartheid  to  its  knees  in 
South  Africa  and  other  instances,  no 
more  double  standards. 

It  has  been  34  years.  Too  much  suffer- 
ing, too  long.  We  will  not  accept  double 


standards,  and  we  have  to  insist  that 
the  world,  especially  our  allies,  join  us 
in  imposing  a  true  embargo,  a  world- 
wide embargo  to  once  and  for  all  help 
those  people  free  themselves  of  the  to- 
talitarian nightmare. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Before  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Florida, 
let  me  just  say  that  communism  failed 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  collapsed  of  its 
own  weight  because  they  were  trying 
to  keep  their  people  under  wraps.  They 
were  trying  to  build  a  huge  military 
machine,  all  of  the  things  that  Castro 
is  doing,  and  he  cannot  long  endure.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  he  falls. 
We  are  all  awaiting  that  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentlewoman  from  Florida 
[Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen]. 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  would  like  to  thank  him  for  all  of 
the  tireless  effort  that  he  has  given  to 
the  cause  of  a  free  Cuba.  One  of  the 
first  Members  who  called  me.  after  I 
won  my  election  3  years  ago,  was  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  We  spoke  for 
a  great  length  of  time  about  the  need 
that  we  have  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  further  enlighten  the  international 
community  about  the  human  rights 
violations  and  the  great  role  that  each 
and  every  one  of  us  can  have  in  bring- 
ing about  the  liberation  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

I  am  very  proud  to  join  with  him  in 
this  special  order  tonight  to  further 
that  cause  along.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  about  our  wonderful 
new  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Diaz-Balart].  who  has 
been  such  a  sterling  addition  to  this 
body,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Dlaz-Balart]  brings  with 
him  a  great  love  of  his  native  Cuba  and 
a  great  understanding  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  And  with  his  intel- 
ligence, with  his  sharpness  and  his 
clear  focus  on  the  task  at  hand.  I  be- 
lieve that  that  day  will  come  even 
sooner  for  us.  So  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  always  helping  and  doing 
everything  that  he  can  to  further  en- 
lighten us  on  the  true  path  to  liberate 
our  native  homeland,  because  certainly 
the  Cuban  people  have  been  yearning 
for  freedom  for  over  30  years  due  to  the 
oppressive  dictatorship  of  Fidel  Castro. 
And  their  cries  have  grown  louder  day 
by  day. 

More  and  more  of  my  Cuban  brothers 
and  sisters  in  my  native  island  of  Cuba 
have  decided  to  jump  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  risking  their  lives  and  in  many 
cases  their  children's  lives  in  make- 
shift rafts.  They  hope  to  reach  the 
United  States  of  America  seeking  the 
freedom,  justice,  and  liberty  that  they 
never  enjoyed  in  Communist  Cuba. 

Just  last  night,  in  our  local  newscast 
in  Miajni,  FL.  we  saw  a  very  sadly 
symbolic  image  of  a  makeshift  raft, 
which  held  five  refugees  from  Cuba. 
Unfortunately,  by  the  time  that  raft 
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reached  the  shores  of  freedom  in  the 
United  States,  only  one  person  had  sur- 
vived. When  they  asked  the  families  of 
that  young  man,  they  said  that.  yes. 
they  were  very  glad  that  he  was  here 
but  they  cried  for  the  others  ajid  the 
countless  others  who  have  not  come 
and  who  died  in  this  journey  of  mercy, 
in  this  journey  of  freedom.  How  many 
countless  others,  nameless,  faceless, 
have  been  punished  by  those  cruel 
seas?  But  there  are  growing  voices  in 
the  international  community  that  are 
renouncing  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Communist  Cuba.  And  cer- 
tainly, in  these  past  few  years,  espe- 
cially Cuba's  small  community  of 
human  rights  activists  and  political 
dissenters  have  been  subjected  to  even 
more  cruel  and  more  regular  crack- 
downs and  hundreds  of  others  have 
been  jailed  or  placed  under  house  ar- 
rest. 

Many  others  have  been  assaulted  in 
the  streets  and  in  their  homes  by  plain- 
clothes police  and  the  rapid  action  bri- 
gades, which  are  nothing  more  than 
mobs  organized  by  the  state  security 
committees  for  the  defense  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

Since  1990,  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  has  been  de- 
nied access  to  the  prisoners  in  Cuba. 
Their  testimonies  from  Cuban  rights 
activists,  who  have  stated  that  there 
are  more  than  100  prisons  and  prison 
camps  and  between  200.  300.  who  knows 
how  many  hundreds  of  political  pris- 
oners exist  in  Cuba  today.  Many  are  ex- 
amples of  human  rights  violations  that 
have  been  recently  reported  in  the 
mass  media  and  continue  to  be  re- 
ported day  by  day. 

In  Castro's  Cuba,  a  different  political 
ideology  from  the  one-party  Com- 
munist doctrine  is  outlawed.  That,  in 
and  of  itself,  is  a  crime  against  the 
state.  Many  are  in  prisons  because  they 
have  tried  to  hold  illegal  meetings, 
which  are  all  meetings.  Many  are  ac- 
cused of  defaming  state  institutions, 
which  means  that  they  are 
prodemocracy.  And  these  tragic 
trumped-up  charges  are  monthly,  daily 
occurrences. 

In  November  1992.  domestic  rights 
groups  stated  there  were  more  than  300 
human  rights  activists  in  prisons  in 
Cuba.  In  1991,  and  again  in  1992,  the 
United  Nations  voted  to  assign  a  spe- 
cial representative  on  human  rights  in 
Cuba,  but  the  Cuban  Government  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  cooperate. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Diaz-Balart]  has  pointed 
out  in  his  remarks,  Castro  has  said 
that  he  will  not  honor  even  one  comma 
of  any  of  these  resolutions  against  him. 
But  let  us  all  work  hard  here  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  a  bipartisan  manner, 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike,  to  do 
all  that  we  can  to  bring  freedom  and 
justice  and  liberty  to  my  native  home- 
land. 

Let  this  be  the  year  that  democracy 
will  flourish  once  again  in  Cuba. 


There  are  many  groups  that  are  help- 
ing to  bring  about  this  proud  day.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Diaz- 
Balart]  pointed  out.  the  AFL-CIO  has 
a  very  active  free  Cuba  committee,  and 
those  individuals,  including  many  from 
my  own  congressional  district  such  as 
Pepe  Collado,  Jack  Otero,  Marty  Urra, 
and  Mike  Ruano  and  many  others  have 
worked  tirelessly  to  bring  world  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  Cuban  workers 
who  are  continually  harassed  because 
of  their  subversive,  that  is  pro- 
democracy,  views. 

I  am  confident  that  if  we  all  continue 
to  focus  world  attention  on  this  human 
tragedy  that  the  Cuban  people  have  to 
live  through  every  day.  change  will 
came  about.  It  is  up  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  enslaved  Cubans. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  shams  that 
Castro  always  puts  out  to  the  world. 

For  example,  just  a  few  days  ago  he 
had  a  sham  of  an  election  which  sup- 
posedly took  place,  but  there  was  only 
one  slate  of  candidates,  all  of  them 
Castro's  Communist  lackeys,  all  of 
them  his  thugs.  There  was  no  real  elec- 
tion. 

Let  the  world  not  be  fooled.  But  Cas- 
tro was  not  able  to  fool  anyone.  He  did 
not  get  the  boost  that  he  so  much 
needed  from  the  international  commu- 
nity after  this  sham  of  the  elections. 
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Ojala  que  sea  (I  hope  that  it  will  be). 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  All  I  can 
say  to  both  of  my  colleagues  from  Flor- 
ida is  "Viva  free  Cuba.  " 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  20,  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES  ACT  OF 
1993 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  ft-om  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-24)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  106)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  20)  to  amend 
title  V,  United  States  Code,  to  restore 
to  Federal  civilian  employees  their 
right  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  pri- 
vate citizens,  in  the  political  processes 
of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  employ- 
ees from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  WORLD 
TRADE  CENTER  DISASTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress this  body  and  the  American  peo- 
ple through  this  body  on  the  concerns 
that  I  have  relative  to  my  experience 


yesterday  in  spending  the  bulk  of  the 
day  in  New  York  City  at  the  World 
Trade  Center.  I  went  up  to  New  York 
City  with  Frank  McGarry  who  is  the 
State  fire  administrator  for  the  State 
fire  marshal  for  New  York  State,  and 
in  cooperation  with  Frank  was  able  to 
secure  meetings  with  the  commissioner 
of  the  New  York  Fire  Department.  Car- 
los Rivera,  the  fire  chief  of  New  York 
City's  Fire  Department,  Tony  Fusco, 
the  chief  of  fire  for  the  city  and  the 
highrise  expert  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  commanding  fire  officer 
for  all  of  Staten  Island,  Chief  Gene 
Dockter,  the  fire  prevention  chief  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department, 
John  Hodgens,  the  Manhattan  chief 
and  the  commanding  officer.  Ken 
Cerrera,  the  operations  officer  for  the 
Port  Authority  and  the  owners  of  the 
World  Trade  Center,  Fred  Stinner,  and 
the  onsite  agent  in  charge  of  ATF 
working  for  Charlie  Thompson,  Mal- 
colm Brady. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  was  in  my 
role  as  the  founder  and  the  ongoing  co- 
chairman  of  the  congressional  fire  and 
emergency  services  caucus  to  continue 
to  allow  this  body  and  the  427  members 
of  our  caucus  to  better  understand  the 
issue  of  the  disasters  and  emergency 
responses  in  this  country,  and  to  come 
back  and  perhaps  make  some  rec- 
ommendations as  to  how  we  could  im- 
prove our  ability  to  respond  to  situa- 
tions not  just  like  the  one  in  New  York 
that  occurred  this  past  weekend,  but 
also  other  disasters  that  have  occurred 
in  California  with  the  Loma  Pietra 
earthquake,  in  Florida  with  Hurricane 
Andrew,  in  Sioux  City,  lA.  responding 
to  the  crash  of  a  DC-10,  in  Long  Island, 
NY,  in  responding  to  the  crash  of  the 
Avianca  plane,  in  Yellowstone  in  the 
Western  States  in  response  to  the 
wildlands  fires  there,  and  all  of  the 
other  disasters  that  this  country  has 
had  and  will  continue  to  have.  We  all 
know  that  we  have  an  ongoing  need  to 
look  at  the  issue  of  emergency  re- 
sponse and  preparedness,  and  I  think 
there  are  many  lessons  that  we  can 
learn  from  the  experiences  there,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  happened  yester- 
day. In  the  meetings  that  I  held  with 
the  officers  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment and  with  the  command  personnel, 
there  are  experiences  that  I  would  like 
to  outline  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  heard  from  the 
agents  at  the  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  onsite  location  right  outside 
the  World  Trade  Center  was  the  de- 
scription of  this  explosion  as  being  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of 
America  in  terms  of  damage  and  im- 
pact. Let  me  first  of  all  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  all  of  the  agents 
in  ATF  and  the  families  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  were  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  down  in  Waco.  TX.  We  heard  this 
description  of  the  explosion  as  being 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of 
America  in  terms  of  damage  and  im- 


pact, and  yet  I  would  say  that  because 
it  happened  in  America,  and  in  a  com- 
plex that  during  the  day  houses  almost 
100,000  people,  the  loss  of  life  was  kept 
to  a  minimum,  and  it  was  kept  to  a 
minimum  because  of  our  building  code 
standards,  because  of  our  construction 
design  features,  and  because  of  the  se- 
curity control  measures  that  were  in 
fact  in  place  at  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter. 

I  want  to  also  add  my  praise  to  the 
New  York  City  Fire  Department  and 
emergency  medical  services  as  well  as 
the  New  York  City  Police  because  they 
did  a  fantastic  job  in  responding  to  and 
controlling  what  could  have  become  an 
absolutely  overwhelming  disaster. 
Keeping  the  loss  of  life  down  to,  at  this 
point  in  time,  five  individuals  is  noth- 
ing short  of  a  miracle,  and  that  was 
certainly  because  of  the  skill,  and  the 
training,  and  coordination  of  all  of  the 
emergency  responders  as  well  as  the 
cooperation  of  the  Port  Authority  and 
the  personnel  involved  with  Port  Au- 
thority security  and  control  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  World  Trade  Center  it- 
self. 

While  we  praise  the  New  York  City 
Fire  Department  for  its  success,  there 
were  problems,  and  those  problems 
were  some  of  the  focus  that  we  hit 
upon  yesterday  with  the  officials  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  and  Carlos 
Rivera. 

The  fire  Itself  was  not  a  problem  in 
the  World  Trade  Center.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  fire  chief  and  command  offi- 
cers on  the  scene  told  us  that  in  fact  it 
was  a  oneline  fire,  they  were  able  to  ex- 
tinguish and  control  the  fire  with  only 
one  hose  line,  and  the  massive  amount 
of  equipment  and  apparatus  and  per- 
sonnel were  not  called  there  to  fight 
the  fire,  but  rather  to  deal  with  the 
aftermath  of  the  explosion.  The  fire  it- 
self was  basically  contained  and  con- 
fined to  the  vehicles  that  were  in  the 
actual  garage,  the  tires,  the  gasoline 
tanks,  and  the  automobiles.  The  fire 
did  not  in  fact  extend  into  the  hotel, 
nor  into  the  World  Trade  Center. 

However,  what  was  a  major  problem 
was  the  communications  system,  and 
in  fact,  either  ironically  or  delib- 
erately, and  I  think  we  will  find  this 
out  after  the  ATF  and  the  FBI  fully  in- 
vestigate this  explosion  and  this  inci- 
dent, evidently  the  vehicle  or  the  ac- 
tual source  of  the  explosion  was  strate- 
gically right  next  to  the  heart  and  soul 
of  this  huge  World  Trade  Center  com- 
plex located  at  the  B-2  level,  several 
floors  below  ground,  below  grade.  The 
force  of  the  explosion  knocked  out  the 
entire  command  and  control  center  for 
all  of  the  buildings  in  the  World  Trade 
Center  complex,  not  just  World  Trade 
Center  I  and  II.  but  also  the  other  mid- 
and  low-level  buildings  that  housed  the 
Customs  Service  and  some  of  the  other 
operations  that  are  in  World  Trade 
Center  buildings.  All  of  the  entire  oper- 
ation in  terms  of  electric,  water  sup- 


ply, control  of  the  elevators,  fire  alarm 
systems,  detectors,  sprinklers,  as  well 
as  the  heating,  ventilating,  and  air- 
conditioning  system  were  all  imme- 
diately shut  down  by  the  force  of  this 
explosion. 

Now  that  does  not  sound  like  much, 
but  when  you  are  talking  about  a  com- 
plex that  had  up  to  100,000  people  in  it, 
and  the  fact  that  you  immediately  cut 
off  the  power  for  260  separate  elevators 
with  no  idea  where  in  fact  these  ele- 
vators were  located  in  a  100-story  se- 
ries of  2  complexes,  it  begins  to  bring 
to  mind  the  size  of  the  problem  that 
the  New  York  City  emergency  respond- 
ers had  when  they  arrived  on  the  scene 
of  the  World  Trade  Center  complex. 
And  added  to  this  frustration  of  all  of 
the  electricity  being  out  was  the  total 
lack  of  a  viable  communications  sys- 
tem within  the  complex.  The  fire  de- 
partment was  not  able  to  communicate 
with  any  of  the  floors  because  not  only 
was  there  no  power,  but  in  addition 
there  was  no  portable  type  of  commu- 
nications system  that  could  be  put  into 
place  immediately. 
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While  there  were  literally  thousands 
of  people  on  these  upper  floors  of  this 
complex,  there  was  no  way  to  get  to 
them  to  reassure  them  that,  in  fact, 
things  were  OK.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  second  problems  that  came 
about  because  of  this  disaster  was  with 
all  the  communications  being  knocked 
out,  the  people  on  the  upper  floors,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  complex,  really  were 
not  sure  whether  or  not  they  were  safe. 

And  because  the  bulk  of  the  TV  sta- 
tions in  New  York  City  have  their 
transmitting  antenna  towers  on  top  of 
the  World  Trade  Center,  all  but  one  of 
these  TV  stations  was.  in  fact,  knocked 
out  of  service.  What  occurred  during 
the  early  hours  of  this  disaster  was  one 
of  the  local  TV  stations  in  New  York 
City  transmitting  information  to  in- 
habitants of  the  World  Trade  Center, 
those  trapped  on  the  upper  floors,  tell- 
ing them  to  knock  out  windows,  which 
was  very,  very  much  against  what  the 
recommendation  was  of  the  New  York 
City  Fire  Department  and  which,  in 
fact,  caused  serious  problems  for  those 
people  on  the  ground  as  the  panes  of 
glass,  up  to  Mz-inch  thick,  fell  out  and 
onto  the  street  below  and.  in  fact,  cut 
people  and  caused  severe  lacerations. 

There  have  been  articles  in  the 
media,  one  of  which  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record,  that  outline  what 
is.  in  fact,  in  my  opinion,  irresponsible 
reporting  on  the  part  of  a  television 
station  during  the  height  of  a  emer- 
gency in  terms  of  giving  out  the  wrong 
information,  and  that  was  a  problem  in 
this  case. 

Commissioner  Rivera  spoke  of  that 
problem  publicly,  and  I  would  hope 
that  that  is  something  that  we  would 
look  at  in  any  highrise  building  disas- 
ter of  this  type  in  the  future  in  terms 


of  making  recommendations  for  oper- 
ational efficiency  in  the  future. 

A  third  problem,  and  perhaps  one 
that  was  most  pronounced  through  the 
local  TV  stations,  was  that  of  the  in- 
ability to  control  the  smoke.  I  men- 
tioned that  the  fire  was,  in  fact,  not 
the  problem,  that  it  was  contained  and 
controlled  fairly  quickly.  But  because 
the  elevator  shafts  in  the  World  Trade 
Center  traverse  through  the  entire 
complex  100  stories  high  and  because 
the  3  stair  towers  are  directly  adjacent 
to  those  elevator  shafts,  the  explosion 
blew  out  holes  into  the  lobby  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  I  and  allowed  the 
smoke  and  the  heat  to  actually  be  si- 
phoned up  through  the  elevator  shafts 
and  their  stair  towers  very  quickly  act- 
ing almost  as  a  chimney  flue.  This 
caused  severe  problems  for  those  peo- 
ple who  were  trying  to  exit  World 
Trade  Center  I.  and,  in  fact,  as  many  of 
us  saw  on  the  nightly  news  that 
evening,  there  were  scores  of  p>eople 
coming  out  of  the  lobby  area  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  with  soot  on  their 
faces  and  in  a  state  of  hysteria  because 
they  had  to  come  down  through  these 
stair  towers  and,  in  fact,  were  greeted 
with  this  heavy  smoke  and  this  hot  gas 
caused  by  this  explosion  in  the  parking 
level  below  the  Vista  Hotel  and  below 
the  World  Trade  Center  complex. 
Smoke  control  is  an  absolutely  over- 
whelming problem  in  any  highrise 
complex,  and  there  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  in  this  situation  in  terms  of  fu- 
ture highrise  incidents. 

Most  highrise  buildings  are  required 
by  code  today  in  most  of  our  cities  to 
have  positive  pressure  so  that  the  stair 
towers  themselves  are  pressurized  to 
keep  smoke  and  heat  out  of  that  area 
where  the  inhabitants  are  expected  to 
be  able  to  exit  the  building.  I  do  not 
necessarily  think  that  would  have 
helped  in  this  case  even  if  it  had  been 
in  place,  because  the  explosion  caused 
the  walls  of  the  stair  tower  below  grade 
to  be  breached,  and  even  if  there  had 
been  positive  pressure  there,  I  do  not 
think  the  smoke  would  have,  in  fact, 
been  kept  out  of  those  stair  towers. 
However,  that  is  a  concern  that  has  to 
be  addressed  in  all  highrise  disasters. 

A  fourth  problem  is  the  fact  that, 
and  we  have  alluded  to  this  many 
times  in  this  body,  that  all  govern- 
mental buildings  in  this  country  are 
exempted  from  local  building  codes.  As 
you  all  know,  we  exempt  governmental 
installations  from  OSHA  regulations 
and,  in  fact,  building  codes  in  local 
cities  are  not  enforceable  with  govern- 
mental buildings,  because  we  have  ex- 
empted them  from  those  provisions.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  wrong.  It  is  an  issue 
that  we  have  to  look  at  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

If  a  city  fire  department  official  and 
a  building  code  inspector  decide  they 
want  to  have  a  certain  set  of  regula- 
tions in  place  to  control  the  construc- 
tion and   the  fire  protection  and  life 
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safety  requirements  of  a  complex,  then 
it  is  my  opinion  that  all  buildings 
within  that  jurisdiction  should  be 
made  to  comply  with  the  same  stand- 
ards. I  think  it  is  a  crazy  situation 
when  we  have  a  dual  standard.  In  ef- 
fect, what  we  say  is  that  the  lives  in  a 
public  building  are  perhaps  not  going 
to  be  covered  with  the  same  standards 
that  those  lives  are  covered  in  a  pri- 
vate building.  That  is  an  egregious 
wrong  that  we  have  to  deal  with  at  this 
level  of  government  and  something 
that  I  hope  we  can  address  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  last  problem  that  occurred  in  the 
New  York  City  World  Trade  Center  dis- 
aster, as  told  to  me  by  the  New  York 
City  fire  officials,  was  that  of  a  lack  of 
a  strategic  and  coordinated  command 
center.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
New  York  City,  which  in  this  case  ac- 
tually struck  a  full  5  alarms,  and  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  numbers  that 
would  be  involved  in  a  5-alarm  situa- 
tion of  this  type,  we  are  talking  about 
63  engines,  48  ladder  trucks,  5  rescue 
vehicles,  and  almost  1,000  firefighters 
from  all  over  the  city.  Despite  that 
huge  contingent  of  emergency  response 
people  along  with  hundreds  of  rescue 
personnel,  emergency  medical  person- 
nel, there  was,  in  fact,  no  mobile  com- 
mand center  to  coordinate  the  commu- 
nication among  all  of  these  agencies. 
That  is  absolutely  an  issue  that  needs 
to  be  addressed,  and  it  is  an  issue  that 
caused  problems  for  the  emergency  re- 
sponse effort  and  the  coordination  of 
that  effort  in  this  particular  situation. 

Those  are  some  issues  that  were  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  leaders,  and  I 
have  made  some  proposals  that  I  would 
like  to  outline  to  the  House  this 
evening  and  would  ask  my  colleagues 
to  consider  supporting  me  both  legisla- 
tively and  administratively  on  the  re- 
quests that  I  have  put  forward. 

First  of  all.  let  me  get  back  to  the 
whole  issue  of  disasters  in  America. 
This  Congress  and  this  particular  body 
and  the  other  body  have  been  very  crit- 
ical in  the  way  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  oversees  disasters 
in  America.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  following  Hurricane  Hugo; 
there  was  criticism  following  the  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake  and  following  Hurri- 
cane Andrew,  saying  that  FEMA  just 
did  not  have  its  act  together,  that  it 
was  more  of  a  fallout-shelter  agency 
designed  for  civil  defense  response  and 
not  for  emergency  response  in  terms  of 
natural  and  manmade  disasters.  Part 
of  that  criticism,  I  have  said  publicly, 
is  justified. 

FEMA  needs  to  be  reorganized,  but 
part  of  the  problem  also  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  in  the  Congress  have  put  20 
separate  committees  in  oversight  re- 
sponsibility with  FEMA.  So  FEMA  is 
pulled  in  20  different  directions  by  the 
committees  and  subcommittees  of  this 
institution  and  the  other  body,  at- 
tempting to  provide  direction  and  lead- 


ership in  terms  of  how  to  respond  and 
plan  for  disasters  in  America.  We  need 
to  step  back  and,  instead  of  criticizing 
FEMA  and  saying  that  perhaps  the 
military  should  be  brought  in  earlier, 
regardless  of  what  the  disaster  is  in 
this  country,  this  country  needs  to  sit 
back,  bring  in  the  experts  who  respond 
to  disasters  like  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter, like  the  hurricanes,  the  tornadoes, 
the  large  fires  and  conflagrations,  we 
need  to  bring  them  in,  get  testimony 
from  them,  and  then  come  out  with  a 
report  to  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  as  to  how  we  can  streamline 
emergency  planning  preparation  and 
response  in  this  country.  That  is  abso- 
lutely the  first  step  and  the  most  vital 
step  we  should  be  taking  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people. 

Now.  how  do  we  accomplish  that? 
Well,  we  could  try  it  legislatively.  In 
fact,  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  I  introduced 
legislation  to  create  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Disaster  Preparedness  and  Re- 
sponse, but  with  our  efforts  in  this 
body  to  cut  back  on  overhead  and  ad- 
ministrative expense,  which  I  happen 
to  support,  the  idea  of  another  select 
committee,  even  one  that  has  sunset 
provisions,  is  not  going  to  go  any- 
where. 

So  what  we  have  done  now.  instead  of 
requesting  a  select  committee  to  look 
at  these  issues,  is  we  have  written  to 
President  Clinton  and  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  a  Presidential  task 
force  that,  in  fact,  within  1  year  would 
look  at  and  then  make  recommenda- 
tions on  how  we  can  better  respond  to 
disasters,  preplanning  and  response,  all 
across  this  country:  perhaps  tell  us 
whether  or  not  FEMA  should  be  kept 
in  its  current  state,  should  be  reorga- 
nized, placed  in  some  different  Federal 
department  or  agency,  or  perhaps  give 
more  of  the  responsibility  to  the  mili- 
tary. But  there  has  to  be  a  clear  pat- 
tern, a  logical  pattern  set  up  to  allow 
this  process  to  move  forward. 

Most  importantly,  the  emergency  re- 
sponse community  needs  to  be  a  part  of 
that  process.  Coming  up  with  a  new,  re- 
vised emergency  planning  and  response 
effort  in  this  country  is  no  good  if  we 
do  not  involve  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Firefighters  who  represent 
the  paid  firefighters  in  our  cities,  the 
National  Volunteer  Fire  Council  that 
represents  85  percent  of  the  1.5  million 
men  and  women  who  service  our  50 
States,  the  International  Association 
of  Fire  Service  Instructors  that  trains 
these  people,  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association,  the  Ambulance  Asso- 
ciation, and  all  of  those  organizations, 
the  Chiefs"  Association,  and  all  of  those 
other  organizations  that  are  involved 
in  life  safety  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fact,  there  are  al- 
most 60  national  associations  who.  day 
in  and  day  out.  are  involved  in  plan- 
ning for  disasters  that  occur  every  day 


in  this  country.  From  the  single-fam- 
ily-house fire  to  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter explosion,  these  emergency  re- 
sponders  have  as  the  basis  of  their  mis- 
sion the  need  to  plan  and  prepare  for 
what  they  know  will  eventually  happen 
and  that  is  a  disaster. 

D  1720 

We  have  not  been  as  supportive  as  we 
should  be  at  the  Federal  and  State  lev- 
els and  the  local  level  of  government. 
What  I  am  proposing  is  that  President 
Clinton  should  really  set  the  tone  here 
in  this  country  and  convene  a  biparti- 
san multifaceted  task  force  that  will 
look  at  this  issue  once  and  for  all. 
bringing  in  all  of  the  insight  of  these 
various  parties  so  that  we  can  finally 
deal  with  the  correct  way  to  plan  for 
and  respond  to  natural  and  manmade 
disasters  all  across  the  country. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  support  me  in  this  request  of  the 
new  administration.  I  am  pleased  that 
Vice  President  AL  Gore  for  the  last  3 
years  has  been  one  of  my  cochairs  of 
the  fire  and  emergency  services  caucus. 
So  I  know  the  Vice  President's  ear  is 
with  us  on  this  issue. 

My  reports  coming  in  from  Arkansas, 
from  the  emergency  response  commu- 
nity, is  that  President  Clinton  likewise 
wants  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  emergency  responders  in  this  coun- 
try, the  people  that  I  call  our  domestic 
defenders. 

We  owe  that  type  of  support  and  re- 
sponse to  these  people. 

I  would  ask.  through  your  office.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  through  this  body  that  we 
plead  with  the  President  to  convene 
this  panel  sometime  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

A  second  recommendation  that  I 
bring  back  to  my  colleagues  deals  spe- 
cifically with  New  York  and  with  the 
high-rise  problem. 

Some  would  think  that  perhaps  New 
York  is  the  only  city  in  America  where 
we  have  a  high-rise  exposure,  whether 
there  in  fact  is  the  potential  for  the 
kind  of  thing  that  we  saw  at  the  World 
Trade  Center  or  other  major  losses  of 
life  from  a  high-rise  incident.  But  in 
fact  if  we  look  at  the  record,  that  is 
not  the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just 
in  the  last  several  weeks  we  had  a  loss 
of  life  of  an  individual  in  another  high- 
rise  fire,  I  believe  it  was  in  White 
Plains,  NY.  A  year  or  so  ago  we  lost 
three  firefighters  in  a  high-rise  fire  in 
Philadelphia.  We  have  had  similar  in- 
stances of  loss  of  life  in  Los  Angeles. 
We  had  the  terrible  fire  in  Las  Vegas, 
where  there  was  a  multiple  loss  of  life 
of  ordinary  citizens  because  of  a  high- 
rise  disaster. 

We  know  these  situations  will  occur 
again.  Yet,  what  I  found  in  talking  to 
the  experts  on  high-rise  buildings  in 
New  York,  and  most  specifically  here  I 
am  talking  about  Chief  Gene  Dockter, 
perhaps  New  York's  greatest  expert  on 
high-rise  buildings,  we  really  need  to 


sit  back  and  establish  a  coordinated 
plan  looking  at  the  lessons  that  can  be 
learned  from  the  World  Trade  Center, 
that  we  can  take  across  the  country 
and  provide  to  every  city  in  America 
with  high-rise  buildings,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  the  loss  of  life  in  future  in- 
stances that  we  know  are  going  to 
occur. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Gene  Dockter 
was  one  of  the  individuals  who  gave  me 
some  of  the  ideas  regarding  the  need  of 
a  state-of-the-art  communication  in 
high-rise  buildings,  using  a  coaxial 
cable  system,  a  technology  that  could 
be  installed  for  a  cost  of  between  S8.000 
and  $10,000  per  high-rise  building  in 
every  building  in  America  that  would 
give  the  emergency  response  personnel 
instant  access  to  every  floor  of  the 
high-rise  building  regardless  of  what 
happened  at  the  command  center. 

That  communication  system  could  be 
activated  immediately. 

That  is  something  that  we  need  to  be 
talking  about  to  every  city  that  has 
this  kind  of  exposure. 

So.  what  I  am  proposing  today  and 
what  I  am  asking  my  colleagues,  espe- 
cially from  New  York  and  across  the 
country,  to  join  me  on  is  a  request  to 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration, 
to  fund  a  grant  through  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  and  FEMA.  using  dis- 
cretionary grants  to  the  New  York  City 
Fire  Department  and  the  State  fire 
marshal's  office,  headed  up  by  Frank 
McGarry.  that  would  allow  New  York, 
under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Gene 
Dockter,  to  come  up  with  a  national 
high-rise  response  model,  a  model  in 
terms  of  the  problems  of  command  and 
control,  communication,  smoke  con- 
trol, dealing  with  the  media,  dealing 
with  the  situation  where  command 
centers  are  knocked  out,  so  that  this 
model,  in  the  form  of  a  manual,  could 
be  provided  to  every  city  in  the  coun- 
try with  high-rise  buildings. 

I  do  not  expect  the  cost  of  this  to  be 
excessive.  I  think  it  is  within  the  cur- 
rent budgetary  limitations  of  FEMA. 
and  I  would  hope  my  colleagues  would 
join  me  in  this  effort  so  that  perhaps 
we  could  use  New  York  as  the  example 
of  how  we  could  in  fact  deal  with  some 
of  the  concerns  raised  by  the  New  York 
fire  officials  as  a  result  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  explosion  and  disaster 
this  past  weekend. 

This  recommendation  needs  to  be 
looked  at  immediately.  I  will  be  cir- 
culating a  Dear  Colleague  letter  to 
Members  of  the  House,  asking  them  to 
sign  on,  and  will  be  in  touch  with 
FEMA  this  week,  as  early  as  tomorrow, 
discussing  the  details  with  them  as  to 
how  we  could  put  this  kind  of  initiative 
through.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  send  a  signal  now  that  the 
focus  of  the  American  people  is  cen- 
tered on  the  World  Trade  Center,  that 
we  want  to  provide  the  ultimate  safety 
factor  for  them,  whether  they  work  or 
visit  a  high-rise  building  in  Ainerica. 


New  York  City  alone  has  800  high- 
rise  buildings,  where  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  people  everyday 
work,  earn  their  living,  visit  various 
operations. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that  these  peo- 
ple are  properly  protected. 

So  I  would  bring  this  suggestion  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  them  to  support 
me  in  this  effort.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
very  inspirational  to  me  to  see  the  New 
York  City  emergency  response  people 
at  their  finest  over  this  past  weekend, 
we  sometimes  in  this  country  take  for 
granted  those  men  and  women  who. 
day  in  and  day  out.  deal  with  the  ter- 
rible tragedies  that  we  have.  We  take 
for  granted  the  life-threatening  situa- 
tions that  they  expose  themselves  to. 
We  only  pay  attention  for  1  or  2  days 
following  a  disaster,  when  it  make  the 
nightly  news  or  when  "Nightline"  fo- 
cuses on  it.  And  we  then  lose  interest 
until  the  next  disaster  occurs. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  through 
our  caucus,  is  to  make  this  an  ongoing, 
everyday  issue,  to  let  these  men  and 
women  know  that  we  are  going  to  give 
them  the  best  equipment,  the  best 
technology  and  the  best  support  that 
they  need  to  respond  to  life  safety  con- 
cerns that  we  all  have  in  our  cities,  our 
towns  across  America. 

It  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  them. 
After  all.  many  of  these  people  in  our 
suburban  and  rural  areas  are  volun- 
teers, they  are  not  paid  for  their  serv- 
ices, while  in  most  of  our  cities  they 
are  in  fact  paid  people  who  perform 
these  services,  but  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  we  give  them  the  tools.  If  we 
were  to  compare  the  support  that  we 
give  to  our  military,  to  the  support  we 
give  to  our  domestic  defenders,  there 
really  is  no  comparison.  Our  military 
were  so  successful  in  Desert  Storm  and 
Somalia  because  we  gave  the  best 
training,  the  best  equipment,  the  best 
state-of-the-art  technology  that  money 
can  buy. 

I  support  that  effort  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
am  also  saying  that  we  owe  that  same 
level  of  responsibility  to  the  1.5  million 
men  and  women  who  serve  us  domesti- 
cally, for  all  the  disasters  we  have  in 
this  country. 

In  the  past  we  have  not  been  support- 
ive of  their  effort  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment as  aggressively  as  we 
should  be. 

We  need  to  look  at  ways  to  give  them 
better  access  to  public  buildings,  make 
our  buildings  comply  with  standard 
regulations:  we  ought  to  give  them  bet- 
ter protection  systems  in  the  form  of 
sprinklers  as  we  did  in  the  last  two  ses- 
sions by  passing  sprinkler  bills:  we 
need  to  give  them  better  support  for 
arson  investigation  to  reduce  the 
threat  that  arson  poses  all  across  the 
country. 

We  have  to  give  them  the  tools  and 
the  resources  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  American  people.  It  is 


absolutely  outrageous  that  America, 
with  its  record  of  industrialization,  has 
the  worst  loss-of-life  record  of  any 
country  in  the  world:  6.000  people  each 
year  die  in  fires  and  disasters.  On  an 
average.  120  emergency  respondents  are 
also  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  two  suggestions  that  I  have 
brought  to  this  body  tonight  and  will 
be  taking  to  my  colleagues  this  week 
in  the  House  and  in  the  other  body  also 
this  week  are  that  we  need  to  get  this 
administration,  the  President,  to  focus 
on  this  issue,  not  just  now  while  it  is  in 
the  news,  but  so  that  a  year  from  now 
we  are  ready  to  put  into  place  a  new 
emergency  response  network,  a  follow- 
on  to  FEMA.  perhaps  a  revision  of 
FEMA.  perhaps  a  new  agency.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  final  agency  structure 
will  look  like. 

I  do  know  that  there  are  glaring 
problems  that  we  have  to  address.  We 
have  to  stddress  them  in  a  logical  man- 
ner. 

I  would  also  say  in  that  process  again 
that  we  in  the  Congress  have  to  remove 
the  excessive  committee  oversight  of 
the  new  emergency  response  agency, 
whatever  it  might  be.  It  is  just  un- 
wieldy to  have  20  separate  committees 
of  this  body  and  the  other  body  oversee 
disaster  preparedness  and  response  in 
America.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  FEMA  has  a  clear  lack  of  direc- 
tion, because  it  is  being  pulled  in  all 
different  directions. 

Added  to  that  the  special  one-shot 
study  of  high-rise  buildings  and  the 
specific  problems  they  pose  and  how  we 
can  deal  with  those  problems  I  think 
will  allow  us  to  deal  with  the  disasters 
that  we  know  are  going  to  occur  in  this 
country. 

So  I  am  here  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  these  measures.  Once  again.  I 
pay  my  respects.  I  know  on  behalf  of 
all  my  colleagues,  to  all  those  brave 
New  York  men  and  women  who  have 
done  such  a  great  job  and  who  are  on 
the  scene  tonight  searching  through 
the  rubble  trying  to  find  the  cause  and 
the  origin  of  this  just  unbelievable  dis- 
aster in  the  heart  of  our  largest  city. 

D  1730 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
for  the  Record  the  article  that  I  re- 
ferred to: 

[From  Newsday.  Mar.  1,  1993] 

'Irresponsible"  Words— Reporter,  Union 

Chief  Hit 

(By  William  Murphy) 

A  local  television  station  and  a  fire  union 
official  made  ••irresponsible"  comments 
about  fire  safety  during  the  World  Trade 
Center  tragedy.  Fire  Commissioner  Carlos 
Rivera  has  charged. 

Rivera  directed  his  criticism  at  WCBS-TV, 
its  reporter  Marcia  Kramer  and  Richard 
Brower,  president  of  the  Uniformed  Fire  Offi- 
cers Association. 

Brower  appeared  on  station  broadcasts  sev- 
eral times  Friday  after  the  Trade  Center  ex- 
plosion. He  said  the  Fire  Department  might 
not  be  able  to  respond  to  every  fire  that  day 
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because  40  percent  of  its  equipment  citywide 
had  been  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

He  also  said  the  Fire  Department  was  not 
responding  to  some  street  alarm  boxes  and 
urged  people  to  call  911  or  their  borough  fire 
dispatchers  in  an  emergency. 

Kramer  said  on  the  11  p.m.  news  broadcast 
Friday  that  '•it's  probably  better  to  call  911 
or  your  local  borough  fire  dispatcher  to  re- 
port fires  tonight." 

The  broadcast  then  cut  to  a  live/remote 
Interview  between  Kramer  in  the  studio  and 
Rivera  at  the  Trade  Center. 

"What  I'm  really  here  for  is  to  really  re- 
fute the  statements  you  have  made  this 
afternoon."  Rivera  said.  "I  thought  that 
those  statements  were  irresponsible.  They 
certainly  were  Incorrect  in  respect  to  the 
fire  coverage. 

"At  all  times  we  had  at  least  50  percent 
availability."  of  firefighting  equipment.  Ri- 
vera said.  "So  I  don't  understand  what  peo- 
ple are  saying,  yourself  and  so-called  union 
officials  ..." 

Kramer  then  interrupted  to  say  she  was 
just  trying  to  tell  the  public  the  best  way  to 
get  In  touch  with  the  Fire  Department  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

"It  sounded  to  me  like  it  was  like  scare 
tactics.  It  was  just  an  alarmist  viewpoint 
and  ...  a  disservice  to  the  people  of  the  City 
of  New  York."  Rivera  replied.  He  reiterated 
his  criticism  Saturday  in  an  interview  with 
New  York  Newsday. 

A  spokesman  for  WCBS  said  yesterday  that 
the  station  stood  by  its  report  and  noted 
that  Kramer  and  other  WCBS  reporters  had 
praised  firefighters  for  the  job  they  had  done 
during  the  disaster. 

"We  thought  it  was  fair  reporting  and  we 
gave  him  [Rivera]  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment," said  Martin  Blair,  station  spokes- 
man. 

Brower  said  he  only  wanted  to  point  out 
that  "no  city  could  handle  this  kind  of  re- 
sponse and  still  have  enough  equipment  to 
cover  the  city." 

But  a  department  spokesman.  Harry 
Ryttenberg.  said  yesterday  that  the  depart- 
ment called  in  firefighters  on  overtime,  acti- 
vated reserve  equipment  and  responded  to 
every  alarm  at  the  height  of  the  Trade  Cen- 
ter effort. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  g:ranted  to: 

Mrs.  RouKEMA  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  McDade  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Evans  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  GEP- 
HARDT), for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  MICHEL),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative progn"am  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Diaz-Balart)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 


Mr.  Weldon,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Diaz-Balart,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes  each 
day  on  March  30  and  31  and  April  1.  14. 
20,  21,  and  22. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  3. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kopetski)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today  and  on  March  3  and  4. 

Mr.  Guckman,  for  5  minutes,  on 
March  3. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  for  5  min- 
utes, each  day,  on  March  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  12,  15,  16,  17,  18.  23,  24,  25,  26.  29, 
30.  and  31. 

Mr.  Lipinski,  for  5  minutes  each  day, 
on  March  9,  16,  23,  and  30. 

Mr.  Underwood,  for  5  minutes  on 
March  5. 

Mr.  Bonior,  for  60  minutes  each  day 
on  March  2,  3,  4,  9,  10,  11,  16,  17.  18,  23. 
24,  25,  30.  31,  and  April  1,  14,  15,  20,  21, 
22,  27,  28,  and  29. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PosHARD,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  March  2,  3,  and  4. 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  11. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  March  3,  4,  5.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  15.  16,  17, 
18,  23,  24,  25,  26,  29.  30,  and  31. 

Mr.  Lipinski,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  March  4,  11.  18,  and  25. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BURTON)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Ms.  Long,  for  5  minutes,  on  March  3. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  31  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1993,  at  12  noon. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

The   following   Members  (at   the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Diaz-Balart)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 
Mr.  OXLEY. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Solomon,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  RoTH. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KOPETSKI)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Ms.  Harman. 

Mr.  MINETA. 

Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS. 

Mr.  Wise. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

816.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  the 
Department's  seismic  safety  property  stand- 
ards report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-625, 
section  947(d)  (1).  (2)  (104  SUt.  4417);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

817.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Housing  Finance  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  report  on  comparability  of  pay  and 
benefits,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-73.  sec- 
tion 1206.  (103  Stat.  523);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

818.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Thrift  De- 
positor Protection  Oversight  Board,  trans- 
mitting the  Board's  report  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 21A(k))(9)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

819.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy.  Management  and  Budg- 
et. Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
a  report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1992,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

820.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
Public  Affairs  and  Press  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

821.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  report  of  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1992,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

822.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  in 
compliance  with  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  during  the  calendar  year  1992,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552b;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

823.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1992,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
562(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

824.  A  letter  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  transmitting  a  report  of  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

825.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  des- 
ignation as  emergency  requirements  the  ex- 
tension of  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  October  2.  1993,  pursuant  to  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

826.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel,  U.S. 
Office  of  Special  Counsel,  transmitting  a  re- 


port of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

827.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
United  States  Information  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1992,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

828.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  22d 
annual  report  of  the  actual  operation  during 
water  year  1992  for  the  reservoirs  along  the 
Colorado  River;  projected  plan  of  operation 
for  water  year  1993.  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1552(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

829.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Assessment  Commission, 
transmitting  the  Commission's  report  on  is- 
sues affecting  health  care  delivery  in  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101- 
508.  section  4002(g)(1)(B)  (104  Stat.  1388-36);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MINETA:  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  H.R.  490.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  and 
improvements  in  Washington.  DC.  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Hospital  for  Women  to  provide  a  site 
for  the  construction  of  a  facility  to  house 
the  National  Women's  Health  Resource  Cen- 
ter (Rept.  103-23).  Referred  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Government  Operations,  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  106.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  20)  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  restore  to  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  their  right  to  partici- 
pate voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in  the 
political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect 
such  employees  from  improper  political  so- 
licitations, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  103- 
24).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Shays): 
H.R.  1163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  allow  employers  a  tax 
credit  for  hiring  displaced  homemakers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRYANT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  Pete  Geren. 
Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr. 
Blackwell.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Nadler.  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Hamburg,  Mr.  Cardin. 
Mr.     Machtley.     Mr.     Stark.     Mr. 

Poshard.  Mr.  BER.MAN.  Mr.  FILNER. 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Moran.  Mr. 
Walsh.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Waxman,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
HENRY,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Frost,  and  Ms.  Maloney): 
H.R.  1164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Forest  and 
Rangeland    Renewable    Resources    Planning 


Act  of  1974,  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976,  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of 
1966,  the  National  Indian  Forest  Resources 
Management  Act,  and  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  strengthen  the  protection  of  native 
biodiversity  and  to  place  restraints  upon 
clearcutting  and  certain  other  cutting  prac- 
tices on  the  forests  of  the  United  States; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. Agriculture.  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  COYNE: 
H.R.  1165.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  10-per- 
cent additional  tax  on  early  distributions 
from  qualified  retirement  plans  shall  not 
apply  to  distribution  from  certain  plans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  DeLAURO: 
H.R.  1166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
middle-income  taxpayers  by  increasing  the 
personal  exemption  amount  and  to  provide 
additional  revenues  by  increasing  the  taxes 
paid  by  high-income  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GORDON: 
H.R.  1167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  prevent  an  institution 
from  participating  in  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram if  the  institution  is  ineligible  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Federal  Stafford  Loan  Pro- 
gram because  of  high  default  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  to  prevent  the  awarding  of 
Pell  Grants  to  prisoners;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GOSS: 
H.R.  1169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  formula  for 
determining  the  official  mail  allowance  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives:  to 
prevent  Members  from  using  the  franking 
privilege  to  send  congressional  newsletters; 
to  require  that  unobligated  funds  in  the  offi- 
cial mail  allowance  of  Members  be  used  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KOLBE: 
H.R.  1170.  A  bill  to  extend  until  June  1, 
1996.  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  certain  trade  agreements  and  to  apply 
congressional  "fast  track"  procedures  to 
bills  implementing  such  agreements;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  UPINSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Towns): 
H.R.  1171.  A  bill  to  allow  holders  of  un- 
claimed Postal  Savings  System  certificates 
of  deposit  to  file  claims  for  such  certificates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  McDERMOTT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
Washington.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Berman, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Aber- 
CROMBIE,  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Ms. 
Pelosi.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Coleman.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Skaggs, 
Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Price 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Hamburg.  Ms.  Woolsey,  Mr.  Bryant. 
Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr.  Leh- 
man. Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Blackwell.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Filner,  Mr.  Bonior,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Hinchey, 
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Mr.     Neal    of    Massachusetts.     Ms. 
Slaughter.  Mrs.  Maloney,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Yates,  Ms.  Roybal-Al- 
LARD.  Mrs.  Meek,  Mr.  Johnston  of 
Florida,  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Becerra,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Klein,  Mr. 
Wyden,   Mr.   Foglietta,   Mr.   Wynn. 
Mr.  Nadler,  Ms.  E.B.  Johnson,  and 
Mr.  Dixon): 
H.R.  1172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1991  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
such  act;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Eklu- 
cation  and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Her- 
man, and  Mr.  Coleman): 
H.R.  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migrant  and 
Seasonal    Agricultural    Worker    Protection 
Act  to  make  such  act  applicable  to  all  agri- 
cultural workers  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   OBERSTAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clinger): 
H.R.  1174.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,   to   provide   that  service   per- 
formed by  air  traffic  second-level  supervisors 
and  managers  be  made  creditable  for  retire- 
ment purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.    1175.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  authorities 
and    protections    regarding    the    transplan- 
tation of  human  fetal  tissue;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  POMEROY: 
H.R.  1176.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
program  of  rural  health-care  clinics,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  1177.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  charge  entrance  or  admis- 
sion fees  at  the  National  Historic  Oregon 
Trail  Interpretive  Center  at  Flagstaff  Hill  in 
Baker  City.  OR;  to  the  Committee  on  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Allard.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr. 
ARMEY.  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Bartlett. 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
Boehner.  Mr.  Bonilla.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster. Mr.  Browder,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Combest.  Mr. 
Condit.  Mr.  CosTELLo,  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Dooley.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Dun- 
can. Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gallegly, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Gunder- 
SON,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Hastert.  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 
Kolbe.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr. 
L.\NCASTER.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Ms.  Long, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Nussle,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Paxon, 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr. 
PoMEROY,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rowland, 
Mr.  Royce,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Sen- 
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SENBRENNER.    Mr.    SHAW.    Mr.    SHAYS. 

Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Smith  of  Michi- 
gan.   Ms.    Snowe.    Mr.    Stump.    Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Tanner.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr. 
Towns.    Mrs.    Unsoeld,    Mr.    Upton. 
Mrs.    Vucanovich.    Mr.    Walsh.    Mr. 
Wilson.    Mr.    Wynn.    Mr.    Young   of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Zelipf.  and  Mr.  Zimmer): 
H.R.    1178.    A   bill    to   amend   the    Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  allow  li- 
censed veterinarians  to  order  the  extra-label 
use  of  drugs  in  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Elnergy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT; 
H.R.   1179.   A  bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  fiscal   year   1994;   to   the  Committee   on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WASHINGTON: 
H.R.  1180.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  authorize  State  and 
local  governments  to  use  Social  Security  ac- 
count numbers  for  jury  selection  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   WILLIAMS   (for   himself.    Mr. 

Smith   or  Oregon.   Mrs.   Schroeder. 

and  Mr.  LaRocco); 

H.R.   1181.  A  bill  to  increase  the  Federal 

payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  units  of  general 

local  government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WISE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Borski. 
Mr.    Abercrombie.    Mr.    Barcia.    Ms. 
Danner.  Mr.  Mann.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
McCLOSKEY.      Mr.      Hinchey.      Mrs. 
Byrne.   Mr.   Sundquist.   Mrs.    Mink. 
Mr.    Peterson    of    Minnesota.    Mr. 
Blute.  Mr.  Filner.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
CusGER.  and  Mr.  Lancaster): 
H.R.  1182.  A  bill  to  improve  budgetary  in- 
formation   by    requiring    that    the    unified 
budget  presented  by  the  President  contain 
an  operating  budget  and  a  capital   budget, 
distinguish    between    general    funds,    trust 
funds,  and  enterprise  funds,  and   for  other 
purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment    Operations.     Rules,     and     Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DOOLITTLE: 
H.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1993  as  "National  Community  Residen- 
tial Care  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nadler): 
H.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeks  of  April  25  through  May  2.  1993, 
and  April  10  through  17.  1994.  as  "Jewish  Her- 
itage Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KLEIN: 
H.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1993  as  "National  Arbor  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Georgia.   Mr.   Emerson,   Mr.   Inglis. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. Mr.  Poshard.  and  Mr.  Walsh): 
H.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  respect  to  the  right  to  life:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PASTOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
Underwood.       Mr.       Filner.       Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin.   Ms.   Pelosi. 
Mr.  Gutierrez,  and  Mr.  Clement): 
H.  Con.  Res.  56.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ac- 
cess to  basic  health  care  services  is  a  fun- 
damental human  right;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 


mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FROST: 

H.  Res.  107.  Resolution  providing  amounts 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  for 
the  expenses  of  investigations  and  studies  by 
certain  committees  of  the  House  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  103d  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  (X)SS: 

H.  Res.  108.  Resolution  requiring  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pay  S600 
from  the  official  expenses  allowance  for  each 
instance  of  extraneous  matter  printed  in 
that  portion  of  the  Congressional  Record 
entitled  "Extensions  of  Remarks":  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    KING    (for    himself   and    Mr. 
LEVY): 

H.  Res.  109.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  POW  and  MIA  Affairs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DOOLrTTLE: 

H.R.  1183.  A  bill  to  validate  conveyances  of 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  California  that 
form  part  of  the  right-of-way  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railway 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  U84.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Ja 
Golden;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  58:  Mr.  King. 

H.R.  104:  Mr.  Sam  Johnson. 

H.R.  109:  Ms.  Slaughter,  Mr.  Blackwell, 
Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Byrne. 
and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  146:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  and  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner. 

H.R.  159:  Mr.  LEVY. 

H.R.  170:  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr.  DoOLrrrLE. 

H.R.  212:  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.R.  256:  Mr.  VALENTINE. 

H.R.  340:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Henry.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Sang.meister.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Greenw(x>d.  Mr.  Allard.  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida,  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Wheat,  Ms. 
Molinari.  Mr.  Kolbe,  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 

H.R.  348:  Mr.  Deltsch.  Mr.  YouNG  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Rose,  and 
Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.R.  349:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  356:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  357:  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  McHUGH,  and 
Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Levy  and  Mr.  Knollenberg. 

H.R.  406:  Ms.  Norton  and  Mrs.  Meek. 

H.R.  425:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Ms.  Eshoo,  Mr.  Filner,  Mr.  Gene 
Green.  Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr. 
Inglis,  Ms.  E.B.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
McCandless.  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Pastor.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stupak.  and  Mr. 
Wynn. 

H.R.  426:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Filner.  Mr. 
Gutierrez.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoli,   Mrs.    Morella,    Mr.   Oxley,    and   Mr. 

BATE.MAN. 


H.R.  427:  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Ms.  Eshoo,  Mr.  Filner,  Mr.  Gene 
Green,  Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
Inglis,  Ms.  E.B.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
McCandless.  Mrs.  Meek.  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Pastor.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr. 
Stupak.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
TORKILDSEN.  and  Mr.  W^tjn. 

H.R.  479:  Mr.  BLACKWELL,  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Coleman. 
Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

H.R.  490:  Ms.  DeLauro.  Ms.  Dunn.  Ms. 
Cantwell.  and  Mr.  Wynn. 

H.R.  493:  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  509:  Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas  and  Mr 
Dreier. 

H.R.  513:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Miller  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
STENHOL.M,  Mr.  Bonilla,  Mr.  Clinger,  and 
Mr.  Linder. 

H.R.  526:  Mr.  FiLNER  and  Mr.  Wynn. 

H.R.  535:  Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mrs.  Meek,  Mrs. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida,  Mr 
Browder,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Cramer,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mrs.  Thurman,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida, and  Mr.  Gilchrest. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Nadler,  and  Mrs.  Meek. 

H.R.  546:  Mr.  INSLEE,  Mr.  Filner.  Ms 
Cantwell.  and  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

H.R.  554:  Ms.  DUNN. 

H.R.  558:  Mr.  LiPINSKI.  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr. 
TORKILDSEN,  Mr.  Deltsch,  Mr.  Bacchus  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Filner,  Mr.  Pickett,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  569:  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Blackwell. 

H.R.  635:  Mr.  Bilirakis. 

H.R.  649:  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  Mrs.  Maloney. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  725:  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  726:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  727:  Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mrs.  Byrne.  Mr. 
Gutierrez.  Mr.  Hilliard.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Kopetski,  Mrs.  Maloney,  Mr.  Moran,  Ms. 
Norton,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Reed, 
Mr.  Watt,  and  Ms.  W(X)LSEY. 

H.R.  760:  Mr.  Cleme.vt. 

H.R.  762:  Mr.  Kyl  and  Mr.  JEFFERSON. 

H.R.  772:  Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  TORKILDSEN, 
Mr.  GuNDERsoN.  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Gallegly, 
Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Fawell,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  776:  Mr.  Machtlev.  Mr.  KoLBE.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Packard,  Mrs. 
Meek,  and  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr. 
Fawell.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  786:  Mr.  SCHAEFER. 

H.R.  790:  Ms.  SLAUGHTER  and  Mr.  PoSHARD. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  DICKEY. 

H.R.  827:  Mr.  Cra.mer.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Bac- 
chus of  Florida.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Shays. 
Mr.  Hinchey.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Holden.  Mr.  LiGHTFCxyr.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Sarpauus.  Mr.  Peterson 
of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Ravenel.  and 
Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  831:  Mr.  Gilchrest  and  Mr.  Bonilla. 

H.R.  863:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Armey.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Klug.  Mr.  Fa- 
well. and  Mr.  Inglis. 

H.R.  875:  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  894:  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  899:  Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Clyburn.  Mr. 
Inglis.  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr. 
Oxley.  Mr.  Greenwood.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr. 
Boehner.  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Ms. 
Snowe,  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr. 
Santorum,  Mr.  ARMEY,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr. 


Pete  Geren,  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Delay,  Mr. 
Camp,  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Ewing, 
Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Grams.  Mr.  Baker  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas,  Mr.  DooLrrrLE,  Mr.  Allard,  Mr. 
Gilchrest,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Blute,  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  BxniTON  of  Indiana,  Mrs. 
Morella,  Mr.  Fawell,  and  Mr.  Barrett  of 
Nebraska. 

H.R.  901:  Mr.  GILCHREST,  Mr.  Livinoston, 
Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Doo- 
LrrrLE, Mr.  Bonilla.  Mr.  Smffh  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Baker  of  California. 

H.R.  916:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 
Sanders. 

H.R.  924:  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fa- 
well, Mrs.  Clayton,  Mr.  Valentine,  and  Mr. 
McMillan. 

H.R.  929:  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  DooLrTTLE,  Mr. 
Fawell,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  947:  Mr.  GENE  GREEN  and  Mr.  Stupak. 

H.R.  960:  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Ms.  Dunn,  and  Mr.  Dooley. 

H.R.  966:  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Morella,  and  Mr.  Barcia. 

H.R.  983:  Mrs.  MEEK. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Poshard.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Beilenson. 

H.R.  1007:  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  1013:  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and 
Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  1026:  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  STUPAK,  Mr. 
TORKILDSEN,  Mr.  BAKER  Of  Louisiana,  Ms. 
Danner,  and  Mr.  McHale. 

H.R.  1032:  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  1048:  Mr.  Schumeb,  Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Regula. 

H.R.  1051:  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Tucker, 
and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Doolittle,  and  Mr.  Cunningham. 

H.R.  1078:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and  Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1079:  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  and  Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas. 


H.R.  1080:  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  1081;  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and  Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1082:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  1083:  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas  and  Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1090:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia  and  Ms. 
McKinney. 

H.R.  1121:  Mr.  Bunning. 

H.R.  1151:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mrs.  Byrne,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Scorr. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Matsui,  Ms. 
DeLauro,  Mr.  Murtha,  and  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.J.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.J.  Res.  75:  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Mr. 
Frost,  Ms.  McKinney,  Mr.  Filner,  Ms.  E.B. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  McDermott. 

H.J.  Res.  78:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Doolittle,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Fields  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Filner,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Gallegly,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr. 
Houghton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Kleczka. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  McDade.  Mrs. 
Meek,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Ro- 
mero-Barcelo,  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.J.  Res.  88:  Mr.  HUGHES,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Filner,  and  Mrs.  Meek. 

H.J.  Res.  94:  Mr.  Pastor,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Faleomavaega,  Ms.  E.B. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Neal  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
MCDER.MOTT,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Michel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  14:  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr. 
Cox,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Boehner, 
Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 
Klug,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 


sachusetts, Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Olver,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  McClos- 
key,  Mr.  Running,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Gallo, 
Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Clyburn, 
and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.  Con.  Res.  15:  Ms.  Eshoo,  Mr.  Levdj,  Mr. 

Payne  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Engel,  Ms.  McKin- 
ney, Mr.  Flake,  and  Mr.  Stupak. 

H.  Con.  Res.  18:  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Hancock, 
Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Blute,  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.  Con.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.  Con.  Res.  36:  Mr.  Schiff. 

H.  Con.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Dornan,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Kim,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Cal- 
vert, Mr.  Knollenberg,  Mr.  McKeon,  Mr. 
Bonilla,  Mr.  Pombo,  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
HOEKSTRA,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Grams,  Mr. 
HUFFINGTON.  Mr.  MILLER  Of  Florida,  Ms. 
Dunn,  Mr.  Istook,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Crapo, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Torkildsen,  Mrs.  Fowl- 
er, Mr.  Lazio,  Mr.  Hoke,  Mr.  Bacchus  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama. 

H.  Con.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Horn,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Talent,  Mr.  Hoekstra,  Mr.  Pombo,  Mr. 
McKeon,  Mr.  Kingston,  Mr.  Everett,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr. 
Canady,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Kim,  Mr. 
Baker  of  California,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  DeLay, 
Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  Ramstad,  and  Mr.  Blute. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mrs.  Clapton. 

H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  ScoTT. 

H.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Diaz-Balart,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  SMmi  of  Texas,  Mr.  Stearns, 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Georgia,  Mr.  Kim,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Bunning,  Mr. 
Baker  of  California,  Mr.  Hobso.v,  Mr.  Ewing, 
Mr.  Walker,  and  Ms.  Mounari. 

H.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr.  SMrPH  of 
Oregon. 

H.  Res.  83:  Mr.  Zimmer  and  Mr.  DooLnTLE. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  KIM  YOUNG-SAM. 
14TH  PRESIDENT  OF  REPUBLIC 
OF  KOREA  AND  FIRST  CIVILIAN 
PRESIDENT  IN  30  YEARS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2. 1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kim 
Young-Sam  was  recently  inaugurated  the  1 4th 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  making 
him  South  Korea's  first  civilian  President  in  30 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I  speak  for  many  other 
Members  when  I  take  this  occasion  to  wish 
President  Kim  well,  and  all  the  support  pos- 
sible from  the  United  States.  Again  speaking 
for  nfiany  other  Members.  I  would  like  to  pay 
thbute  to  the  outgoing  President  Roh  Tae 
Woo.  who  I  considered  a  personal  friend  as 
well  as  an  outstanding  leader  of  a  brave  and 
productive  people. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  today  my  privi- 
lege to  place  in  ttie  Record  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress by  President  Kim  Young-Sam.  in  which 
he  outlines  his  hopes  and  dreams  for  the  Ko- 
rean people. 

(Inaugural  address  by  President  Kim  Young- 
Sam) 
Together  on  the  Road  to  a  "New  Korea  " 

My  70  million  fellow  Koreans  at  home  and 
abroad.  President  Roh  Tae  Woo,  other 
former  Presidents  and  distinguished  guests. 

Today,  we  gather  here  to  open  a  new  era  of 
democracy  under  civilian  government,  the 
climax  of  our  long  and  tireless  pursuit.  We 
have  had  to  wait  for  this  moment  for  30  long 
years.  At  last  we  have  established  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people  and  of  the  people  of  this 
land.  The  Government  that  is  coming  into 
being  today  has  its  foundation  in  the  burn- 
ing desire  and  great  sacrifices  of  the  people 
for  democracy. 

Standing  before  Our  National  Assembly.  I 
am  deeply  moved.  For  this  has  long  been  the 
scene  of  my  difficult  and  passionate  struggle 
for  democracy.  The  Korean  people  truly  are 
a  great  people  and  I  extend  my  deep  grati- 
tude to  you.  May  the  Glory  of  our  nation  be 
with  you  forever.  Today,  I  join  you  all  in 
paying  tribute  to  those  who  nobly  sacrificed 
themselves  in  the  struggle  for  democracy 
and  thus-cannot  be  with  us  today. 

Fellow|jk  citttens.  as  I  assume  the  presi- 
dency, lam  acutely  aware  of  our  historic 
mission  to  build  a  new  homeland.  The  spirit 
of  renewal  is  now  rising  in  this  land.  In  the 
past,  the  Korean  people  have  enjoyed  luxu- 
riant summers,  but  have  also  suffered  with- 
ering winters.  Today,  this  spirit  of  national 
advancement  represents  the  hope  of  a  new 
spring. 

This  new  season  demands  that  we  make  a 
fresh  start  with  renewed  determination. 
Deep  in  my  heart,  I  have  a  vision  of  a  "New 
Korea."  The  "New  Korea"  will  be  a  freer  and 
more  mature  democratic  society.  Justice 
will  flow  like  a  river  throughout  this  land. 
This  "New  Korea"  will  be  a  sharing  commu- 


nity, working  and  living  together  In  har- 
mony. A  higher  quality  of  life  will  flourish 
and  the  dignity  of  the  individual  will  be 
upheld.  The  divided  Korean  people  will  be- 
come one  and  live  in  peace  in  a  unified  land. 

The  "New  Korea"  will  stand  tall  and  proud 
on  the  center  stage  of  a  new  and  civilized 
world,  making  a  vital  contribution  to  global 
peace  and  progress.  The  "New  Korea"  will 
inspire  all  to  work  enthusiastically  and  will 
make  our  children  proud  to  be  Korean.  Let 
us  all  share  in  this  vision.  We  are  a  people 
who  have  already  worked  a  miracle,  rising 
from  the  ashes  of  a  savage  war  that  followed 
devastation  by  colonial  rule.  Now  we  must 
build  again  and  move  forward  to  face  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 

My  fellow  citizens,  we  must  realize,  how- 
ever, that  as  we  face  these  challenges  condi- 
tions are  not  necessarily  favorable.  In  this 
post-Cold  War  world  that  is  moving  headlong 
into  intense  economic  and  technological 
competition,  old  enemies  are  being  trans- 
formed into  new  friends  and  old  rules  and 
practices  no  longer  apply.  If  we  fail  to  adapt 
to  the  changing  times,  we  will  only  become 
bogged  down  at  the  threshold  of  the  devel- 
oped world.  If  we  do  not  charge  forward,  we 
will  only  be  left  behind.  This  is  a  grave  mat- 
ter of  national  survival. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  we  should  be  build- 
ing our  strength  to  create  a  "New  Korea" 
and  yet.  we  seem  to  have  become  debilitated. 
We  are  sick  with  what  has  been  termed  the 
Korean  disease.  Our  industriousness  and  in- 
genuity—long the  envy  of  the  world— seem 
to  be  evaporating.  Our  society  faces  decay  if 
our  values  continue  to  erode.  The  Korean 
people  seem  to  have  lost  confidence  in  them- 
selves. This  is  the  heart  of  our  problem. 

If  we  are  in  a  crisis,  it  is  not  due  to  chal- 
lenges from  the  outside.  It  is  due  to  a  feeling 
of  defeatism  that  comes  from  within.  We 
cannot  let  things  go  on  like  this.  We  must 
renew  ourselves. 

We  must  shake  off  our  frustration  and 
lethargy  and  break  through  to  establish  a 
new  era  of  courage  and  hope.  We  must  re- 
place bigotry  and  inertia  with  open-minded- 
ness  and  vitality,  strife  and  confrontation 
with  dialogue  and  cooperation,  and  mistrust 
with  trust.  We  must  stop  considering  narrow 
self-interests  and  build  a  society  which  sees 
us  not  only  live  together  but  also  truly  care 
about  each  other.  These  goals  are  the  very 
root  of  the  change  and  reform  I  advocate.  It 
is  not  only  our  institutions  but  also  our  way 
of  thinking  and  behaving  that  must  be 
changed.  If  we  hide  from  change  and  reform, 
we  will  be  forsaken  by  history. 

Fellow  citizens,  the  reforms  we  need  must 
begin  with  three  essential  tasks:  First,  mis- 
conduct and  corruption  must  be  rooted  out. 
Second,  the  economy  must  be  revitalized. 
Third,  national  discipline  must  be  enhanced. 

Misconduct  and  corruption  are  the  most 
terrifying  enemies  attacking  the  foundations 
of  our  society.  There  cannot  and  will  not  be 
any  sanctuary  for  those  who  oppose  the  fight 
against  corruption.  No  sanctuary  at  all.  We 
will  stamp  out  all  manner  of  improprieties 
and  graft.  Immediate  reform  will  start  at  the 
very  top.  Yet  it  will  not  be  possible,  how- 
ever, to  completely  weed  out  corruption  un- 
less each  and  every  citizen  strives  to  achieve 


this  goal.  My  fellow  citizens,  a  truly  honor- 
able society  will  only  be  realized  with  the 
full  commitment  of  all  of  you. 

Next,  we  must  restore  economic  vitality. 
To  that  end.  the  Government  will  do  away 
with  unwarranted  controls  and  protection 
and  instead  guarantee  self  regulation  and 
fair  competition.  Private  initiative  and  cre- 
ativity will  thus  be  allowed  to  flourish. 

The  Administration  will  be  the  first  to 
tighten  its  belt.  Our  citizens  must  also  con- 
serve more  and  save  more.  Extravagance  and 
wastefulness  must  be  eliminated. 

Workers  must  work  harder.  Businesses 
must  make  bold  technological  innovations 
to  be  winners  in  the  international  market- 
place. Only  when  the  Government  and  the 
people,  and  labor  and  business  work  together 
with  enthusiasm  will  it  be  possible  to  turn 
our  economy  around.  This  is  my  vision  of  a 
new  Korean  economy. 

Fellow  citizens,  we  have  grown  lax  and  we 
must  restore  national  discipline.  When  power 
is  grabbed  by  foul  means,  governmental  le- 
gitimacy is  lost  and  law  and  order  is  bound 
to  break  down.  This  gives  currency  to  the 
immoral  notion  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  There  must  be  an  end  to  the  dark  po- 
litical night. 

Respect  for  authority  must  be  reestab- 
lished wherever  necessary.  Freedom  must 
serve  society.  As  the  freedom  fighter  Pack 
Bum  once  said— the  true  meaning  of  freedom 
is  in  using  that  freedom  to  plant  a  flower  in 
the  park  rather  than  pick  a  fiower  from  the 
park.  Ethics,  which  have  been  so  fiouted 
must  be  made  to  prevail.  To  this  end.  edu- 
cation must  henceforth  cultivate  wholesome 
character  and  unwavering  democratic  belief, 
as  well  as  equipping  our  young  people  for  the 
future  with  knowledge  and  skill  in  science 
and  technology.  This  is  my  vision  of  new 
education. 

Fellow  citizens,  the  Government  that 
serves  you  from  today  will  be  a  different 
kind  of  Government.  Chong  Wa  Dae  (the 
presidential  office  and  residence)  will  work 
tirelessly  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  people  and  to  promote  security  and  pros- 
perity for  our  nation.  Chong  Wa  Dae  will  be 
your  good  neighbor.  I  will  be  with  you  where 
you  work  and  will  be  by  your  side  in  good 
times  and  bad.  We  will  share  joy  and  pain  be- 
cause the  more  that  joy  is  shared  the  greater 
it  becomes  and  the  more  that  pain  is  shared 
the  lesser  it  becomes. 

The  nature  of  our  politics  must  also 
change.  Politics  should  not  serve  the  politi- 
cians, rather  it  must  bring  hope  and  happi- 
ness to  the  people.  Politics  must  address  our 
citizens'  grievances;  it  must  reflect  their 
spoken  and  unspoken  wishes.  When  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  politics  are  reformed,  so 
too  will  a  genuine  stability  through  change 
and  reform  take  root  in  this  land. 

Fellow  citizens,  let  us  throw  open  the  door 
to  a  new  era  based  on  justice  and  reconcili- 
ation. In  the  past,  we  have  been  divided  from 
within  by  class  strife,  regional  animosities, 
generational  differences  and  ideological  con- 
fiict.  We  must  break  down  these  barriers 
within  our  own  society. 

We  must  resolve  all  legitimate  grievances 
and  remove  resentment.  Too  many  of  you 
have  been  denied  your  place  in  the  sun  and 
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we  must  assist  you  in  joining  the  main- 
stream of  society.  TTiose  who  have  more 
should  give  more.  Those  who  are  powerful 
should  yield  more.  Let  us  not  demand  our 
share  too  greedily.  We  must  give  greater 
consideration  to  the  larger  common  good. 
When  we  make  the  rice  cake  larger,  so  too 
must  everyone's  share  become  bigger. 

My  70  million  fellow  Koreans  at  home  and 
abroad,  this  I  pledge:  I  will  do  my  very  best 
to  fulfill  the  people's  call  and  the  historic 
mandate  for  national  reconciliation  and  uni- 
fication. Yet,  at  this  juncture,  regarding  uni- 
fication, we  must  acknowledge  that  what  is 
needed  is  not  emotionalism  but  a  reasoned 
national  consensus  on  achieving  this  crucial 
goal. 

To  President  Kim  U-sung  I  say  this:  We 
must  be  genuinely  willing  to  cooperate  with 
each  other.  The  world  is  moving  away  from 
confrontation  and  into  an  era  of  peace  and 
cooperation.  We  see  cooperation  expanding 
among  different  peoples  and  countries  and 
yet,  none  of  these  nations  can  have  more 
reasons  to  care  and  share  than  we  do — for  we 
are  members  of  the  same  ethnic  family.  No 
ideology  or  political  belief  can  bring  greater 
happiness  than  national  kinship. 

If,  President  Kim,  you  really  care  about 
the  Korean  people  and  desire  genuine  rec- 
onciliation and  unification  between  our 
brethren  in  the  South  and  North,  we  can 
meet  at  any  time  and  in  any  place  to  discuss 
this  dream.  It  could  be  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Hallasan  in  the  warm  spring  or  on  the  shores 
of  Chonji  Lake  atop  Mt.  Paektusan  in  sum- 
mer. Let  us  open  our  hearts  and  discuss  the 
future  of  the  Korean  people.  In  this  spirit.  I 
truly  believe  that  we,  as  one  people,  will  be 
able  to  resolve  the  issues  that  divide  us. 

To  our  five  million  fellow  Koreans  overseas 
who  live  in  many  parts  of  the  world  but  who 
hold  fast  to  their  pride  in  their  national  her- 
itage. I  say  this: 

Your  motherland  will  be  unified  before  the 
present  century  is  over  and  will  eventually 
become  a  land  of  freedom  and  peace.  Let  all 
of  us.  at  home  and  abroad,  join  forces  to 
open  an  era  in  which  the  proud  Korean  peo- 
ple will  play  a  major  international  role  and 
discharge  their  obligations  to  the  global 
community. 

Fellow  citizens,  no  one  else  will  bring  us 
this  "New  Korea."  Only  we  can  build  it  to- 
gether. Today,  many  "New  Koreans"  are 
here.  Workers  who  labor  with  sweat  on  their 
brow,  farmers  who  venture  to  grow  new 
kinds  of  crops,  students  who  strive  to  expand 
their  knowledge,  scientists  who  explore  new 
frontiers,  businessmen  who  scout  the  world 
for  new  markets,  small  industrialists  who 
have  succeeded  in  developing  new  products, 
members  of  the  armed  services  who  defend 
the  country  day  and  night,  and  public  offi- 
cials who  diligently  work  for  our  people. 
They  are  the  key  builders  and  leaders  of  the 
"New  Korea" — those  who  consistently  strive 
to  do  their  best  whatever  they  pursue. 

Especially  to  our  young  people,  I  say  this: 
Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  look  out  into  the 
world  and  look  to  the  future;  to  cast  off  your 
apathy  and  fully  commit  yourselves:  to  move 
from  unproductive  criticism  to  creative  new 
solutions.  The  future  is  yours.  The  "New 
Korea"  will  be  yours. 

Fellow  citizens,  let  us  all  have  a  vision  and 
hope  for  the  future.  Let  us  create  a  "New 
Korea".  Neither  the  President  alone  nor  the 
Administration  alone  can  build  this  "New 
Korea."  There  should  be  no  "us"  and  "them" 
in  the  endeavor  to  achieve  this  goal.  There 
should  be  only  "us."  We  must  work  together 
as  one. 

Our  "New  Korea"  cannot  be  achieved  over- 
night. It  will  take  patience  and  time.  It  will 
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take  sweat  and  tears.  It  will  be  a  painful 
task.  Yet.  when  we  all  share  the  pain,  we  will 
realize  our  dream.  And  we  must. 

Let  us  start  again  with  hope  and  vision. 
Let  us  all  march  forward.  Let  no  one  fall  be- 
hind. 

Thank  you. 


"THE  CREATION"— A  MASTER- 
PIECE FROM  THE  SPRINGFIELD. 
MA.  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


HON.  RICHARD  L  NEAL 

of  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1993 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Saturday,  Fet)njary  1,  1993,  the  Springfield 
Symphony  and  Chorus  gave  a  brilliant  ren- 
dition of  Haydn's  Oratorio,  the  Creation,  at  the 
Springfield  Symphony  Hall  in  Springfield,  MA. 

In  recent  years,  the  Springfield  Symphony 
and  Chorus  have  developed  a  reputation  and 
following  second  to  none  for  a  city  of  com- 
parable size. 

Maestro  Raymond  Harvey  is  currently  serv- 
ing in  his  seventh  year  with  the  Springfield 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  during  this  period  he 
has  earned  critical  acclaim  for  the  symphony 
with  a  variety  of  works  from  the  18th,  19th, 
and  20th  centuries. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  as  music 
director  for  the  Springfield  Symphony,  Maestro 
Harvey  has  also  found  an  increasing  demand 
for  his  talents,  as  he  has  appeared  on  the  or- 
chestra podiums  of  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  Min- 
nesota, North  Carolina,  Buffalo,  and  Pusan, 
South  Korea. 

The  Springfield  Symphony  Orchestra  Cho- 
rus has  also  made  remarkable  gains  in  recent 
years  under  the  direction  of  Lucinda  J.  Thayer. 
More  than  100  voices  strong,  the  chorus  now 
performs  a  varied  program  throughout  each 
season  with  the  Springfield  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  at  an  annual  recital  of  great  cho- 
ral works.  Ms.  Thayer,  who  also  serves  as  the 
director  of  choral  music  at  Smith  College,  has 
brought  a  sense  of  spirit  and  enthusiasm  to 
the  symphony  ctrorus  which  has  been  recog- 
nized by  both  critics  and  audiences  alike  in 
the  western  Massachusetts  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  the  review  written  by 
Mr.  Clifton  J.  Noble,  Jr.,  of  the  most  recent 
performance  by  the  Springfield  Symphony  and 
Chorus.  I  tjelieve  that  this  review  clearty  re- 
flects the  type  of  excellence  in  music  to  which 
the  patrons  of  the  symphony  have  become  ac- 
customed. The  efforts  of  the  symphony  or- 
chestra, the  symphony  chorus,  music  director, 
Raymond  Harvey,  and  choral  director,  Lucinda 
Thayer,  should  not  go  unnoticed,  and  I  would 
like  this  recognition  of  their  accomplishments 
to  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

Symphony  Brings  'Creation'  to  Life 
(By  Clifton  J.  Noble,  Jr.) 

Springfield.— Haydn's  oratorio  "The  Cre- 
ation" received  a  bright-eyed,  enthusiastic 
reading  Saturday  evening  by  the  Springfield 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  directed  by 
Maestro  Raymond  Harvey. 

Music  from  the  classical  period  often  elic- 
its Harvey's  greatest  strengths,  engaging  to 
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their  greatest  good  his  senses  of  order,  re- 
finement, and  elegance.  Saturday's  "Cre- 
ation" exulted  without  boisterousness.  It 
lingered  without  miring  itself  in  false  aus- 
terity. Harvey  drew  the  music  from  the  page 
simply,  without  draping  it  in  mannerism. 

The  accounts  of  the  formation  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  taken  from  the  book  of 
Genesis  and  from  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost.  " 
were  transmitted  in  the  sincerity  and  won- 
der with  which  they  were  set. 

Soloists  Andrea  Matthews  (soprano).  Wil- 
liam Watson  (tenor),  and  Herbert  Eckhoff 
(bass-baritone)  were  well  chosen.  Watson's 
sweet,  bright  and  dynamically  fiexible  voice 
was  particularly  well  suited  to  the  classical 
style.  His  caressed  declamation  of  "the  silver 
moon  through  the  silent  night  *  *  •"  was  un- 
forgettable. 

Matthews  brought  a  hint  of  romantic  opera 
to  her  "With  verdure  clad"  and  "On  mighty 
pens"  arias,  but  this  enhanced  rather  than 
intruded  upon  the  texts  and  music,  unabash- 
edly pictorial  as  they  were.  SSO  principal 
clarinet  Michael  Sussman  and  principal  fiute 
William  Wittig  proved  to  be  able  avian  imi- 
tators as  the  lark  and  nightingale  of  the  lat- 
ter aria. 

Eckhoff  gave  a  fine  rendition  of  "Rolling 
in  foaming  billows."  and  crept,  "with  sinu- 
ous trace"  to  a  crystal-clear  low  D  on  the 
sixth  day.  recounting  the  emergence  of  the 
"worm." 

The  three  soloists  balanced  each  other 
well,  effecting  a  beautiful  blend  in  their 
three  trios.  Eckhoff  and  Matthews  also 
forged  a  sonorous  vocal  partnership  as  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  final  third  of  the  piece. 

Equally  stellar  contributions  were  made  to 
the  success  of  Saturday's  performance  by 
Lucinda  Thayer's  superbly  prepared  Spring- 
field Symphony  Chorus.  The  singers  stood  in 
mixed  formation  rather  than  discreet  sec- 
tions, making  for  a  better  blend  and  more 
precise  intonation.  The  most  precise  details 
had  been  attended  to — such  as  cutoffs  on  the 
beat  or  half-beat,  and  exaggerations  of  ini- 
tial and  final  consonants  to  cut  through  the 
orchestra. 

Harvey  was  able  to  wield  the  choral  sound 
like  a  single  voice,  commanding  a  full  dy- 
namic range  from  a  crisp  pianissimo  to  an 
explosive  forte  with  every  gradation  of  cre- 
scendo in  between. 

The  SSO  strings  were  in  top  form,  whether 
seething  in  the  primal  C-minor  void,  bound- 
ing and  leaping  as  a  "fiexible  tiger"  or  "nim- 
ble stag."  or  grumbling  in  the  depths  of  the 
sea  as  a  great  whale.  A  blissful  pair  of  horns 
accompanied  Adam  and  Eve  into  the  garden 
and.  as  noted,  the  SSO  woodwinds  imperson- 
ated birds  with  aplomb. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTS  ON  SOME 
MANAGED  HEALTH  CARE  FIRMS: 
NOT  MY  IDEA  OF  REFORM 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  C.^IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2. 1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  health  care 
deljate,  there  are  some  wfio  think  that  if  we 
couW  just  get  nwre  HMO's  and  other  man- 
aged health  care  firms  involved  arxl  encour- 
age/make everyone  join  them,  all  our  prob- 
lems would  be  solved. 

I  don't  think  so. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  recent  SEC  filings 
of  managed  care  health  firms. 
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UNITED  HEALTHCABe  COHP. 

United  HeatthCare  Corp.  was  started  in 
1977  in  Minnesota.  To  quote  from  its  SEC  fil- 
ing. 

United  is  a  national  leader  in  health  care 
cost  management  and  has  offered  services  to 
health  care  purchasers  and  providers  since 
1974.  The  company  serves  over  1.5  million 
members  through  its  owned  and  managed 
health  plans  *  *  *  [and  at  end  of  1991]  em- 
ployed 3,200  persons. 

On  1991  revenues  of  S847  million,  it  had 
net  earnings  from  operations  of  Si  1 5  million. 

The  Company's  continued  emphasis  on 
strong  underwriting  practices  and  continued 
medical  cost  management  efforts  contrib- 
uted to  an  improvement  in  the  owned  health 
plans'  medical  loss  ratio  for  1991,  which  was 
80.7%*  *  *compared  to  the  1990  ratio  of 
83.6%. 

In  other  words  by  trying  to  insure — under- 
write— only  the  healthy,  they  nrianaged  to 
spend  only  about  81  cents  of  every  premium 
dollar  on  health  care. 

The  managed  health  plans  experienced  av- 
erage commercial  premium  rate  increases  of 
over  12%  on  renewing  employer  groups  *  •  ♦ 

Imagine.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  12  percent  a 
year  inflation.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  crisis?  For  this,  the  compa- 
ny's top  five  executive  officers  received 
52.377,388  in  compensation,  with  Dr. 
McGuire,  tfie  president  and  CEO  receiving 
$1 ,055,353. 

OXFO«D  HEALTH  PLANS,  INC. 

Oxford  Health  Plans.  Inc.  is  a  managed 
care  company  providing  health  t)enefit  plans 
in  the  greater  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
The  Company's  product  line  includes  its 
point-of-service  Freedom  Plan,  traditional 
health  maintenance  organizations,  third- 
party  administration  of  employer-funded 
l)eneflt  plans  and  dental  plans. 

In  1991,  for  every  100  cents  in  premiums, 
the  company  spend  71.8  cents  on  health  care 
services.  21.7  cents  on  marketing,  general, 
and  administrative  expenses. 

The  medical-loss  ratio  declined  because 
revenue  per  member  per  month  increased  at 
a  greater  rate  than  medical  expenses  per 
member  per  month  *  *  *  per  member  per 
month  medical  expenses  increased  11.7% 
*  •  *  in  1991  from  *  *  *  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  medical  expense  inflation  of 
only  11.7  percent.  We  will  really  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  Japanese  and  Europeans 
with  this  kind  of  health  cost  moderation. 

The  primary  areas  of  increased  expense 
were  staffing  increases,  payroll  and  benefits 
expense,  broker  commissions  and  marketing 
expenses.  Payroll  and  benefits  expense  in- 
creased approximately  $3.8  million  due  to  the 
net  addition  in  1991  of  73  new  employees  (pri- 
marily in  sales,  marketing  and  member  serv- 
ices), salary  increases  and  accrued  bonuses. 

In  1991.  the  president  and  CEO.  Stephen 
Wiggins,  received  5367,636  in  cash  com- 
pensation. 

PACIFICAnE  HEALTH  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

PacifiCare  Health  Systems,  Inc.  is  a  lead- 
ing managed  health  care  company  with  over 
950.000  commercial  and  Medicare  members  in 
its  health  maintenance  organization  oper- 
ations. Through  its  six  wholly-owned  HMOs, 
located  in  California,  Oklahoma.  Oregon. 
Texas,  and  Washington,  the  Company  ar- 
ranges for  the  delivery  of  a  comprehensive 
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range  of  health  care  services  to  its  members 
*  *  *  As  of  September  30.  1992.  the  Company 
had  2.186  full  and  part-time  employees. 

In  the  1992  fiscal  year,  the  company  fud 
$1,686  million  in  revenues,  and  net  irx:ome  of 
543.6  million.  Its  medical  loss  ratio — health 
care  services  as  a  percent  of  premium  reve- 
nue— declined  steadily  from  86.8  percent  in 
fiscal  1989  to  83.2  percent  in  1992. 

Average  rate  increases  of  ten  percent  ac- 
counted for  28%  of  the  increase  in  the  com- 
mercial program  [in  fiscal  1992]  *  *  *  [for  fis- 
cal year  1991]  average  premium  rate  in- 
creases of  13  percent  *  *  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  health  reform  will  not  work  if 
we  simply  rely  on  organizations  which  spend 
about  18  percent  of  their  income  on  norv 
health  expenses  and,  even  when  working  to 
insure  only  the  healthy,  inflate  health  care  ex- 
penditures at  more  than  1 0  percent  a  year. 
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TO  SECURE  THE  FIRST  LINE  OF 
DEFENSE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1993 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Clinton's 
economic  plan  calls  for  a  S76  billion  cut  in  de- 
fense spending  between  1994  and  1997.  Al- 
though the  details  of  how  these  cuts  will  be 
achieved  have  yet  to  be  nailed  down,  intel- 
ligence capat>ilities  will  almost  certainly  be 
hard  hit.  Yet,  as  Congressman  Larry  Com- 
BEST,  ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
forcefully  argued  recently  in  the  Washington 
Tinnes,  large-scale  cuts  of  intelligence  budgets 
are  both  counterproductive  and  dangerous.  As 
we  draw  down  our  Armed  Forces,  intelligence 
assumes  an  even  more  important  role  as  our 
Nation's  first  line  of  defense. 

I  commend  Mr.  COMBEST's  op-ed,  "To  Se- 
cure the  First  Line  of  Defense,"  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

To  Secure  the  First  Line  of  Defense 

The  Democrats  have  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton, eager  to  correct  the  perceived  mistakes 
of  the  last  12  years  of  Republican  adminis- 
tration. Based  on  candidate  Bill  Clinton's 
campaign  promise  to  concentrate  on  domes- 
tic issues  ("The  Economy,  Stupid"),  his 
temptation  to  cut  the  defense  and  intel- 
ligence budgets  as  "Cold  War  relics"  will  be 
great. 

Increased  budget  deficit  projections  make 
the  large  Defense  Department  budget  an 
even  more  tempting  target  from  which  to 
gain  a  "peace  dividend."  Indeed,  some  of 
President  Clinton's  Cabinet  nominees  were 
quoted  in  the  media  as  favoring  large-scale 
cuts  to  the  military  and  intelligence  budg- 
ets. While  these  pronouncements  may  be  po- 
litically appealing,  history  shows  that  we 
have  cut  too  deeply  in  the  past,  and  have 
usually  paid  a  much  more  expensive  price  in 
the  long  run. 

Contrary  to  what  historian  Francis 
Fukuyama  claims,  history  did  not  end  with 
the  Cold  War.  History  may  have  been  frozen 
during  the  Cold  War.  but  it  is  now  thawing 
with  a  vengeance.  The  nationalist,  ethnic, 
religious  and  border  disputes  that  com- 
munist totalitarianism  kept  at  l>ay  now 
threaten  stability  around  the  globe.  Political 


and  economic  reform  in  Russia  are  threat- 
ened by  reactionary  nationalism,  former  So- 
viet republics  are  in  anarchy;  and  30,000  nu- 
clear missiles  are  now  "controlled"  by  four 
republics  known  more  for  their  mutual  an- 
tagonisms than  for  their  cooperation.  Weap- 
ons of  a  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological  na- 
ture, as  well  as  the  weapons  of  terrorism  and 
the  insidious  nature  of  narcotics  trafficking 
threaten  our  stability.  These  threats  to  U.S. 
security  are  intelligence-collecting  prior- 
ities. In  short,  we  live  in  a  much  more  com- 
plex and  dangerous  world  than  the  neatly  bi- 
polar Cold  War. 

So  then,  what  is  the  role  of  intelligence  in 
this  post-Cold  War  world?  Clearly  the  intel- 
ligence community,  as  always,  has  to  be  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  present  forecast 
and  the  future,  responding  to  the  clear  needs 
of  policy-makers.  In  the  post-Cold  War.  there 
is  more,  not  less,  demand  on  the  intelligence 
community.  Nobody  a  year  ago  would  have 
predicted  a  U.S.  troop  deployment  to  Soma- 
lia. Will  NATO  allies  Greece  and  Turkey  be 
feuding  as  a  result  of  a  Serbian  incursion 
into  Kosovo  or  Macedonia  this  year?  Will  the 
Baltic  States  attempt  to  push  out  the  re- 
maining Russian  troops  by  force?  Will  the 
United  States  need  to  support  a  United  Na- 
tions "peace-making"  force  in  Angola? 

Above,  all.  in  this  kind  of  environment,  in- 
telligence needs  to  maintain  the  flexibility 
to  respond  to  unforeseen  challenges. 

The  notion  that  our  intelligence  gathering 
resources  can  be  significantly  reduced  in  the 
wake  of  the  Cold  War  is  certainly  prevalent, 
but  is  probably  mistaken.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  world  is  if  anything  more  complicated 
and  dangerous  than  before.  Keep  in  mind 
that  between  1967  and  1980  the  intelligence 
community  lost  40  percent  of  its  people  and 
50  percent  of  its  budget.  By  the  end  of  the 
1970s.  Congress  (largely  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  to  predict  the  Iranian  Revolution)  de- 
cided that  intelligence  capabilities  needed  to 
be  rebuilt.  Rebuilding  human  and  technical 
capabilities  takes  time  and  is  enormously 
expensive:  the  benefits  of  the  early  19808 
buildup  were  seen  in  the  Gulf  War  of  1991.  We 
should  not  repeat  past  mistakes  by  again 
making  deep  and  ill  advised  cuts. 

As  director  of  central  intelligence,  Robert 
Gates  oversaw  probably  the  most  revolution- 
ary period  of  change  in  the  intelligence  com- 
munity during  this  past  year.  He  established 
more  than  15  task  forces,  which  looked  at  a 
wide  range  of  issues  and  problems,  and  im- 
plemented virtually  all  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

Intelligence  entities  at  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  been  reorganizing  on  their 
own  for  the  past  two  years.  Thus,  the  intel- 
ligence community  is  changing,  refocusing 
priorities  to  better  meet  policy-makers' 
needs.  Amid  the  refocusing,  their  budget  has 
also  been  cut,  according  to  Mr.  Gates,  by  10 
percent  in  resources,  and  by  18  percent  in 
personnel. 

In  his  confirmation  hearings,  Les  Aspin 
stated  that  as  defense  secretary,  he  would  be 
quicker  to  recommend  the  use  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary force  in  a  wider  variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes  than  the  Bush  administration.  Mr. 
Aspin  foresees  more  flexibility  for  incremen- 
tal use  of  U.S.  military  force  in  regional 
trouble  spots  such  as  Iraq.  Yet,  it  is  arguable 
whether  U.S.  troops  would  deploy  anywhere 
before  our  intelligence  agencies  have  re- 
ported on  what  to  expect.  What  will  permit 
Defense  Secretary  Aspin  to  support  these 
small-scale  troop  deployments  to  different 
regions  is  good  intelligence.  The  cost  of  bad 
intelligence  is  measured  in  lives. 

In  an  era  of  budget  austerity,  and  given  the 
reduction  of  U.S.  troop  levels,  intelligence 
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assumes  an  even  more  important  role  as  our 
nation's  "first  line  of  defense."  Recognizing 
the  increased  complexity  of  intelligence  col- 
lection in  the  post-Cold  War  period,  cuts  to 
collection  capabilities  may  result  not  only 
in  lost  lives,  but  lost  policy  opportunities 
and  greater  military  expenditures.  Since  the 
Intelligence  Community  only  months  ago 
implemented  its  task  force  recommenda- 
tions, we  should  allow  for  gradual— not  im- 
petuous— change.  I  have  always  advocated 
evolution  instead  of  revolution. 

Working  closely  with  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, we  can  make  some  responsible,  in- 
formed cuts  where  appropriate,  always  mind- 
ful not  to  hurt  capabilities.  The  Democrats 
have  arrived  in  Washington  sorely  tempted 
to  make  deep  cuts  to  intelligence;  I  sincerely 
hope  that  prudence,  reality  and  a  sense  of 
history  will  prevent  them  from  doing  so.  Let 
us  hope  they  do  not  repeat  past  mistakes.  As 
statesman  and  scholar  Abba  Eban  wrote: 
"Men  and  nations  behave  wisely  once  they 
have  exhausted  all  the  other  alternatives." 


NEWSPAPER'S  RETRACTION 
BROUGHT  TO  THE  ATTENTION 
OF  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1993 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  February 
26-March  4  issue,  the  Atlanta  Business 
Chror>icle  issued  a  front  page  retraction  and 
apology  to  Mr.  Edward  Weidenfeld,  an  attor- 
ney in  Washington,  DC.  The  Chronicle  had  in> 
plied  in  an  op-ed  piece  dated  November  27, 
1992,  that  Mr.  Weidenfeld  had  engaged  in 
misconduct  while  dealing  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urtjan  Development  [HUD]. 

Earlier,  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Housing,  which  I  chaired  in  previous  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress,  conducted  a  serious 
arxj  thorough  investigation  of  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  and  political  influence-peddling  at  HUD 
under  former  Secretary  Samuel  Pierce. 

In  pursuing  stories  as  fast-moving  and  con> 
plicated  as  the  HUD  scandal,  newspapers  and 
other  media  sometimes  make  mistakes.  To 
the  Chronicle's  credit,  it  has  admitted  that  if 
erred  in  its  editorial  about  Mr.  Weidenfeld's 
dealings  with  HUD  in  this  matter.  In  the  inter- 
est of  fairness,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  Chronicle's  re- 
traction. 

Retraction 
We  wish  to  retract  any  suggestion  in  a  No- 
vember 27,  1992,  op-ed  piece  entitled  "Jack 
Kemp's  Difficult  Choice,"  that  Washington, 
D.C.  attorney.  Edward  L.  Weidenfeld.  or 
Akron,  Ohio  developer.  Steven  M.  Botnick, 
engaged  in  any  misconduct  or  used  political 
influence  in  their  dealings  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD).  The  op-ed  piece  involved  a  HUD/FHA- 
insured  loan  with  respect  to  a  project  in  Sa- 
vannah developed  by  a  partnership  involving 
Messrs.  Weidenfeld  and  Botnick.  the  op-ed 
piece  was  based  on  incomplete  information 
from  HUD  documents,  and  neither  Messrs 
Weidenfeld  and  Botnick  nor  the  HUD  offi- 
cials with  the  most  complete  information 
about  this  matter  were  interviewed  prior  to 
publication.  Since  the  publication  date.  HUD 
sources  have  told  the  Chronicle  that  the 
project  does  not  involve  any  issue  of  fraud. 
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waste  or  breach  of  ethics  and  that  most  of 
the  partnership's  difference  with  HUD  have 
been  resolved  in  favor  of  Mr.  Weidenfeld  and 
Mr.  Botnick.  Any  statements  in  the  op-ed 
piece  that  may  have  given  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Weidenfeld  or  Mr.  Botnick  engaged 
in  misconduct  or  that  political  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  on  HUD  were  in  error  and 
are  now  retracted. 

It  is  not  the  Chronicle's  policy  to  publish 
front  page  corrections,  but  in  this  instance 
the  Chronicle  was  furnished  incomplete  in- 
formation we  now  believe  was  misleading, 
the  Chronicle  apologizes  to  Mr.  Weidenfeld 
and  Mr.  Botnick. 


WHY  WE  HAVE  A 
CRUNCH" 


'CREDIT 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2, 1993 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  received  a 
copy  of  the  following  letter,  which  was  sent  to 
my  constituents  by  a  local  commercial  tank. 
Can  there  be  any  wonder  Americans  are  out- 
raged at  the  unnecessary  redtape  and  bu- 
reaucracy that  attend  applying  for  a  loan? 

December  28,  1992. 
Re:  Phase  I  Site  Assessment  Report. 
Mr.  Paul  Bender, 
Hobby  Shack. 
Fountain  Valley,  CA. 

Dear  Paul:  Our  Environmental  Services 
Department  has  reviewed  your  Phase  I  Site 
Assessment  Report  and  has  raised  several  is- 
sues. Most  of  them  relate  to  the  standard 
CNB  guidelines  for  conducting  preliminary 
site  assessments.  The  following  items  need 
to  be  addressed  before  we  can  finalize  our 
evaluation  of  the  subject  site. 

(1)  The  CNB  project  numbers  are  missing 
from  the  front  cover  of  the  report  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  difficult  to  correlate  the  report  to 
the  appropriate  file.  In  fact,  report  is  miss- 
ing a  front  cover  altogether  and  is  not  even 
bound  for  ease  of  handling.  The  report  needs 
to  be  resubmitted  with  a  cover  page  with  the 
appropriate  project  numbers,  as  specified 
above,  and  the  report  should  be  bound. 

(2)  There  is  no  Executive  Summary  to  sum- 
marize and  highlight  any  pertinent  points 
from  the  investigation.  Also,  due  to  a  lack  of 
section  headers,  the  report  is  difficult  to  fol- 
low. The  report  must  be  resubmitted  with  a 
one-page  Executive  Summary  highlighting 
important  aspects  of  this  investigation. 

(3)  There  is  no  "Table  of  Contents"  to  indi- 
cate where  each  section  is  in  the  report.  The 
new  report  must  have  a  "Table  of  Contents". 

(4)  There  is  no  List  of  Figures,  Tables  and 
Appendices.  The  new  report  must  have  a  List 
of  Figures  and  Tables. 

(5)  There  is  no  information  on  the  previous 
owners  of  the  site  (if  any)  and.  in  fact,  there 
was  no  historical  investigation  conducted 
into  the  Chain  of  Ownership  of  the  subject 
site.  Further  investigation  is  warranted. 

(6)  There  is  no  information  on  the  storage 
and  handling  of  flammable  liquids,  such  as 
the  fuel  for  model  airplane  engines.  It  is  re- 
quired by  CNB  guidelines  that  the  storage 
and  handling  of  hazardous  materials  be  re- 
viewed at  the  subject  site  and  comments 
made  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  procedures  in 
place  at  the  subject  site.  Further  informa- 
tion is  necessary,  with  photographs  showing 
the  storage  areas  for  hazardous  materials,  if 
any. 
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(7)  Some  of  the  lists  that  were  reviewed  for 
this  report  have  l)een  updated  and  renamed; 
this  Consultant  should  update  his  reports  to 
reflect  such  changes  in  the  industry.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Bond  Expenditure  Plan  sites  were 
known  as  BEP  sites.  This  list  has  now  been 
renamed  to  the  Annual  Work  Plan  Also,  the 
Abandoned  Sites  Program  Information  Sys- 
tem, formerly  known  as  ASPIS.  is  now  called 
Calsitee.  The  new  report  should  be  amended 
to  reflect  these  changes. 

(8)  A  brief  reference  is  made  to  reviewing 
aerial  photographs;  however,  the  specific 
dates,  flight  numbers,  and  the  specific  visual 
observations  made  from  each  photograph  is 
not  included.  The  information  on  the  older 
photographs  viewed  is  also  missing.  If  a  full 
historical  investigation  was  not  made,  im- 
portant information  on  sporadic  illegal  uses 
of  the  site  can  be  missed.  Further  investiga- 
tion is  warranted. 

(9)  There  was  no  mention  of  research  Into 
the  Well  Investigation  Program  (WIP)  to  de- 
termine if  any  of  the  wells,  within  a  one-mile 
radius,  were  known  to  be  contaminated.  Fur- 
ther investigation  is  warranted. 

(10)  There  was  no  research  conducted  into 
the  types  of  crops  grown  on  the  subject  site, 
the  years  they  were  grown,  and  the  types  of 
pesticides  used  during  those  years.  The  re- 
port states  that  "...  the  only  possible  soil 
contaminate  at  the  property  would  have 
been  pesticide  residue.  However,  the  grading 
.  .  .  would  have  aerated  the  soil  and  caused 
the  residue  (if  any)  to  dissipate  ".  However, 
there  is  no  indication  in  the  report  that  re- 
search was  conducted  to  determine  whether 
the  types  of  pesticides,  that  were  used  on  the 
site,  are  the  types  of  pesticides  that  dis- 
sipate with  aeration.  Further  investigation 
is  warranted. 

(11)  A  comprehensive  asbestos  bulk  survey 
was  required  for  full  appraisal  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  Consultant  has  only  sampled  the 
roofing  systems,  roofing  sealant  mastic,  and 
suspended  ceiling  tiles.  The  report  references 
several  types  of  suspect  vinyl  floor  tile  and 
mastic.  In  order  to  fully  evaluate  the  pres- 
ence of  asbestos  at  the  subject  site,  a  full  as- 
bestos bulk  survey  must  be  completed.  The 
different  types  of  vinyl  floor  tile  and  mastic 
must  be  sampled.  In  addition,  the  drywall 
material,  drywall  butt  joint  compound,  and 
the  drywall  comer  joint  compound  must  be 
tested  for  asbestos  content.  Also,  the  base 
flashings  on  the  roof  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  tested.  We  need  the  new  base  flashing 
and  old  baise  flashing  to  be  tested  separately, 
to  determine  which  materials  (if  any)  con- 
tain asbestos.  Finally,  the  sample  locations 
are  not  shown  on  the  site  drawing.  These 
items  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  new  report, 
including  the  sample  references  on  a  site 
drawing. 

(12)  Of  a  lesser  concern  are  the  spelling 
mistakes  and  omissions  from  the  report.  On 
Page  1  there  is  an  "s"  missing  from  the  word 
"material":  this  statement  is  referring  to 
the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
building.  The  word  is  used  in  the  singular 
form,  whereas  a  building  is  built  with  many 
different  types  of  materiafs".  Also,  from 
the  same  paragraph,  the  word  "site"  is  miss- 
ing from  the  last  line.  The  sentence  ends 

.  .  which  could  impact  the  subject."  It 
should  end  as  ".  .  .  the  subject  site."  On 
Page  2,  the  asbestos  type  and  concentration 
is  stated  and  the  type  of  asbestos  is  mis- 
spelled. The  word  is  spelled  "Chyrsotile" 
when  it  is.  in  fact,  spelled  "Chrysotile".  On 
Page  6,  the  word  "site"  is  once  again  missing 
from  the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  the  sen- 
tence ends  ".  .  .  effect  upon  the  subject." 
These  errors  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  new 
report. 
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(13)  The  background  information  on  PCB 
on  Page  4  states  that  the  criteria  being  con- 
sidered is  50  PPM  (parts  per  million).  This  is 
true  for  Federal  Regulations;  however,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  California  Regula- 
tions that  have  a  criteria  of  5  PPM  as  being 
PCB  containing.  Title  22.  California  Code  of 
Regulations  (CCR)  {66699  has  classified 
PCB's  as  a  hazardous  waste  when  the  con- 
centrations of  this  substance  are  equal  to.  or 
greater  than,  5mg/l  (5  PPM)  in  liquids  or 
when  the  total  concentrations  are  equal  to. 
or  greater  than,  50  mg/kg  (50  PPM)  in  non- 
liquids.  The  new  report  should  be  updated  to 
indicate  these  items. 

These  Issues  need  to  be  addressed  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  to  facilitate  finalization  of  our 
analysis.  Therefore,  immediate  attention  to 
these  issues  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Bank  Vice  President. 


ourmo  juLros  caesar 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BIU)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2, 1993 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  across  our  Nation 
the  debate  is  raging  over  President  Clinton's 
plan  to  issue  an  Executive  order  rescinding 
ttne  military  ban  on  homosexuals. 

One  columnist,  writing  for  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  me  of  trying 
to  "out"  Julius  Caesar  after  I  indicated  that 
two  of  the  greatest  generals  in  history  were 
homosexuals.  Apparently,  the  columnist,  Bill 
McClellan,  was  awfully  anxious  to  prove  Julius 
Caesar  was  a  heterosexual,  and  Bill  Clay 
was  wrong  about  gays  in  the  military.  McClel- 
lan relied  on  some  pretty  bad  sources  as  he 
sought  to  prove  his  position,  arxJ  later  admit- 
ted some  of  his  own  fallacies. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  point.  History  re- 
veals that  homosexuals  are  as  good  at  sol- 
diering as  heterosexuals.  There  is  no  fair  rea- 
son for  denying  honDosexuals  the  opportunity 
to  serve  in  the  military.  Beksw  is  the  text  of  a 
tetter  which  Mr.  George  Hyram  of  St.  Louis 
wrote  to  Mr.  McClellan  after  the  columnist 
seized  the  issue  and  attempted  to  sensational- 
ize on  my  remarks  about  ttie  historic  role  of 
gays  in  military  service.  I  tjelieve  Mr.  Hyram's 
statement  is  very  valuable  in  setting  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  BILL  McClellan. 

Journalist.  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch.  St.  Louis. 
Missouri. 

Dear  Bill.  I  really  Iwlieve  you  owe  Con- 
gressman Clay  a  public  apology.  You  accused 
him.  in  a  recent  article,  of  "outing"  Julius 
Caesar,  and  Implied  that  there  was  no  jus- 
tification—either in  history  or  in  common 
decency  for  the  Congressman's  having  done 
so. 

The  fact  is,  many  of  his  contemporaries 
knew  the  young  Julius  Caesar  as  a  "rake" 
who  apparently  took  his  sexual  pleasures  ex- 
travagantly from  both  sexes  and  with  un- 
common frequency. 

Clearly,  then,  your  knowledge  of  ancient 
history  is  narrower  than  I  would  have 
thought.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  well- 
known  work  of  no  other  than  Will  Durant 
who.  in  his  THE  STORY  OF  MANKIND.  Vol. 
in.  on  "Caesar  and  Christ."  had  this  to  say 
relative  to  that  great  Roman  general  and 
statesman— the  precursor  of  a  whole  line  of 
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imperial  Caesars  and  whose  very  name  be- 
came synonymous  with  the  title,  "king"  or 
"emperor"  (Kaiser.  Czar,  etc): 

Page  167:  "The  youth  (Caius  Julius  Caesar] 
took  readily  to  oratory  and  almost  lost  him- 
self in  juvenile  authorship.  He  was  saved  by 
being  made  military  aide  to  Marcus  Thermus 
in  Asia.  Nlcomedes.  ruler  of  Blthynia,  took 
such  a  fancy  to  him  that  Cicero  and  other 
gossips  later  taunted  him  with  having  'lost 
his  virginity  to  a  king." 

Page  168:  "When  Cornelia  died,  he  [Caesar] 
married  Pompeia.  granddaughter  of  Sulla.  As 
this  was  a  purely  political  marriage,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  carry  on  liaisons  in  the  fash- 
ion of  his  time;  but  in  such  number  and  with 
such  ambigendered  diversity  that  Curio  (fa- 
ther of  his  later  general)  called  him  'omnium 
mulierum  vir  et  omnium  virorum  mulier'— 
the  hust>and  of  every  woman  and  the  wife  of 
every  man.  He  would  continue  these  habits 
in  his  campaigns,  *  *  *" 

The  historical  source  for  Will  Durant's 
quotations  cited  above  are  given  by  him  in 
that  same  volume — in  numbered  notes — as: 
"Julius"  by  Suetonius,  a  Roman  biographer 
and  historian  who,  as  private  secretary  to 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  had  access  to  imperial 
documents  and  was  able  to  verify  the  facts  in 
his  works.  Suetonius'  biographies  about  the 
twelve  rulers  of  Rome,  from  Julius  Ceasar  to 
the  Emperior  Domitlan,  contain  Information 
that  is  found  nowhere  else — much  of  it  in  the 
form  of  scandalous  anecdotes. 

Clearly,  then.  Congressman  Bill  Clay  can- 
not be  accused  justifiably  of  "outing"  some- 
one who  had  already  l>een  "outed"  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  years  ago  by  his  own 
contemporaries  and  later  by  a  historian  not 
too  far  from  his  times.  Without  doubt,  the 
great  Ceasar's  bi-sexuality  was.  apparently, 
quite  well  known  to  many  in  ancient  Rome. 
We  are  told,  he  was  widely  and  deeply  hated 
for  its  excessiveness.  Certainly,  references  to 
such  ambivalence  and  the  extravagance 
thereof  have  come  down  to  us  in  history  and 
in  historical  commentaries  such  as  Will 
Durant's. 

So.  Congressman  Clay  said  no  more  than 
what  every  serious  student  of  ancient  his- 
tory can  hardly  help  learning.  He  cannot, 
therefor,  be  faulted  either  for  historical  in- 
accuracy or  for  current  Inappropriateness 
since  this  very  trait  exhibited  by  Ceasar  so 
long  ago  is  now  being  held  up  by  many  as  an 
obvious  deterrent  to  military  morale,  dis- 
cipline, and  effectiveness. 

Bill  Clay,  in  citing  this  historical  fact,  did 
no  more  than  what  has  become  a  hallmark  of 
his  representation  in  Congress — that  is — to 
try  to  set  the  record  straight  in  matters  of 
great  controversy  and  which  have  far-reach- 
ing national  and  social  significance.  This 
time,  as  in  so  many  others,  he  succeeded! 

Bill.  I  believe  you  are  big  enough  to  let  the 
public  know  in  one  of  your  forthcoming  col- 
umns that  you  erred  in  accusing  Bill  Clay  of 
"outing"  a  great  man  long  dead  and  thus  un- 
able to  defend  himself. 
Very  sincerely, 

George  H.  Hyram 


CHELSEA'S  CHOICE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  \farch  2, 1993 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  laudable 
that  President  Clinton  has  uncategorically  erv 
dorsed  the  concept  of  school  choice.  It  is  a 
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bold  step  to  support  a  policy  that  Memt)ers  of 
his  own  party  have  voted  down  time  and  tirT>e 
again. 

But  by  cfxxjsing  to  send  his  young  daugfv 
ter,  Chelsea,  to  a  private  junior  high  school 
rather  than  to  one  run  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, he  has  provided  a  shining  exanple  of 
why  all  American  parents  should  be  given  the 
right  to  dectcte  where  their  chiWren  go  to 
scfrool.  He  believes  that  she  will  receive  a  bet- 
ter education  in  the  setting  of  a  private  scfxx)l 
than  sfie  would  in  the  District  school  system. 
Unquestionably,  he  should  have  that  right. 

As  her  parents,  the  President  and  First  Lady 
can  and  should  evaluate  tfieir  options  arxj  de- 
cide which  school  best  serves  Chelsea's 
needs.  Whether  it  is  public  or  private,  religious 
or  secular,  they  are  completely  within  their 
rights  to  enroll  their  daughter  where  they  wish. 
Unfortunately,  many  other  parents  do  not 
have  that  same  ability.  Forced  to  pay  taxes  to 
support  put)lic  schools,  they  often  cannot  af- 
ford to  also  pay  tuition  at  a  private  institution. 
Without  a  choice,  their  children  must  then  at- 
tend a  local  public  school,  simply  because  of 
its  geographic  proximity,  with  no  attention 
whatsoever  to  whether  it  meets  their  needs 
and  desires.  It  is  high  time  that  we  correct  this 
unfair  double  standard. 

The  President's  family  is  lucky  to  have  the 
wherewithal  which  allows  them  to  choose 
sctwols  witfKJut  concern  about  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion. Whether  through  magnet  scfxxjls,  vouch- 
ers, or  other  school  choice  programs,  all 
Amerk:ans  should  be  given  that  same  choice. 
I  am  submitting  an  editorial  from  the  Orange 
and  Blue  Observer,  a  student  run  newspaper 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  makes  a 
convincing  argument  in  favor  of  sch(X)l  chok;e. 
I  hope  both  opponents  and  proponents  of 
choice  programs  will  read  the  article.  As  it  so 
eloquently  points  out,  when  choosing  schools 
for  our  children,  we  should  all  have  the  same 
options  enjoyed  by  our  President. 
Chelsea's  Choice 
On  Inauguration  Day.  It  is  appropriate  to 
reflect  upon  an  aspect  of  the  new  Adminis- 
tration that  is  of  interest  to  all  University  of 
Illinois  students:  its  views  on  education.  For 
the  past  couple  months,  president-elect  Bill 
Clinton  has  enjoyed  the  'honeymoon'  period 
customary  to  incoming  presidents.  From  the 
media's  viewpoint  the  new  president  rep- 
resents 'change.'  Unfortunately,  his  edu- 
cation policies  can  be  described  as  'business 
as  usual.' 

The  glaring  example  which  illustrates  the 
hypocrisy  of  liberals  is  the  issue  of  school 
choice.  Chelsea  Clinton,  daughter  of  our  new 
president,  will  attend  the  prestigious  Sidwell 
Friends  School  in  northwest  Washington.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  area,  and  should  be,  considering  that  tui- 
tion is  about  $10,600  annually.  The  con- 
troversy revolves  around  the  fact  that  Bill 
Clinton  spent  the  tetter  part  of  1992  claiming 
that  he  was  a  great  believer  in  the  public 
school  system.  During  the  Democratic  pri- 
maries, he  chastised  some  of  his  challengers 
because  they  sent  their  kids  to  private 
schools,  whereas  Chelsea  then  attended  a 
public  school  in  Little  Rock.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  another  booster  of  public 
education  (for  others),  plans  to  enroll  her 
son  in  a  private  school  as  well. 

There  is  no  real  reason  that  the  Clintons 
(or  Braun)  should  not  send  their  child  to  a 
private  school.  The  school  system  in  Wash- 
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ington  D.C.  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  coun- 
try, so  it  makes  sense  that  she  attend  a  pri- 
vate school.  This  is  where  the  hypocrisy 
comes  in.  Most  Democrats,  including  Clin- 
ton, oppose  a  system  of  true  school  choice, 
which  would  include  nonpublic  alternatives. 
For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  such 
a  plan  would  give  every  family  a  voucher  for 
each  child,  to  be  used  for  primary  or  second- 
ary education.  Each  family  could  shop 
around  for  the  best  school  for  their  child.  If 
the  local  public  school  were  unsafe  or  no 
good,  they  could  use  a  voucher  to  send  their 
kid  to  another  school,  public  or  private.  Pub- 
lic schools  would  l>e  forced  to  compete  for 
students  and  funds.  If  nobody  wanted  to  go 
to  a  substandard  school,  it  would  have  to 
shut  down. 

Consider  one  success  story  of  America — 
higher  education.  Students  from  all  over  the 
world  come  to  American  institutions.  Public 
and  private,  religious  and  secular  institu- 
tions all  draw  students.  Needy  students  re- 
ceive financial  aid.  And  most  importantly, 
there  exists  a  broad  range  of  options.  Now 
imagine  if  the  university  system  were  run 
like  the  public  schools.  All  students  fi-om 
southern  Illinois  would  attend  school  at  SIU, 
students  in  Chicago  would  all  go  to  UIC.  et 
cetera.  That  would  not  make  sense;  nor  does 
the  present  arrangement  for  primary  and 
secondary  education.  A  school  choice  pro- 
gram would  be  limited  geographically,  of 
course,  but  the  concept  is  the  same. 

The  main  argument  opponents  use  against 
vouchers  is  that  they  would  benefit  rich  fam- 
ilies, while  making  many  struggling  public 
schools  weaker,  hurting  poor  students  as  the 
public  schools  t)ecome  even  worse.  This  logic 
is  fallacious.  In  fact,  the  opposite  would  hap- 
pen. Poor  students  would  not  be  forced  to  go 
to  a  nearby  public  school  if  it  is  shoddy. 
They  could  use  their  voucher  (paid  for  by  the 
same  tax  dollars  that  fund  the  current  sys- 
tem) to  attend  a  different  school,  public  or 
private,  that  would  educate  them.  The 
voucher  system  is  designed  to  help  poor  fam- 
ilies. Rich  families  like  the  Clintons  already 
have  school  choice. 

Another  argument  is  that  vouchers  will 
cause  racial  separation.  AH  the  white  kids 
will  nee  the  public  schools  as  soon  as  they 
can.  It  is  hard  to  make  the  case  that  inner 
city  schools  are  currently  integrated,  but 
this  again  is  flawed  thinking.  Vouchers 
would  be  handed  out  to  everybody,  regard- 
less of  color.  This  would  make  Asian-Ameri- 
cans. African-Americans,  European-Ameri- 
cans, Hispanic-Americans,  Native-Ameri- 
cans, and  non-citizens  equal  because  the 
vouchers  would  be  in  the  same  amount.  The 
average  Washington.  D.C.  kid  might  not  be 
able  to  afford  the  $10,600  tab  at  Sidwell 
Friends  when  the  average  voucher  would  be 
around  $3,750.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  voucher  could  not  be  used  for  a  less  ex- 
pensive private,  parochial,  or  public  school. 
It  does  mean  that  the  government  will  no 
longer  tell  poor  families  where  they  must 
send  their  kids  to  school.  Students  and  par- 
ents who  are  serious  about  getting  an  edu- 
cation, poor  or  affluent,  will  gravitate  to- 
ward the  better  schools.  The  other  schools 
must  then  get  their  act  together  or  go  out  of 
business. 

Most  University  of  Illinois  students  are 
lucky  that  their  high  schools  provided 
enough  of  an  education  to  prepare  them  for 
college.  Unfortunately,  most  inner  city  kids 
do  not  have  that  option.  Many  inner  city 
schools  are  riddled  with  drugs  and  violence. 
Many  adults  complain  that  the  kids  who 
drop  out  deserve  poverty.  They  say  that 
these  kids  should  stay  in  school,  get  a  di- 
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ploma.  and  pull  themselves  up  by  their  boot- 
straps. The  problem  is  that  many  of  the 
inner  city  schools  are  very  poor,  because  of 
discipline  problems  and  other  reasons  not 
necessarily  under  the  control  of  the  teach- 
ers. That  is  why  a  large  percentage  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Chicago  public  school  system 
send  their  kids  to  private  schools.  They 
know,  as  do  the  Clintons,  that  private  edu- 
cation works.  The  fact  that  so  many  private 
schools  exist  in  the  face  of  competition  from 
free'  public  schools  is  prima  facie  proof  of 
their  success.  A  person  who  happens  to  live 
in  a  l)ad  school  district  should  not  be  forced 
to  receive  a  bad  education  if  he  wants  to  get 
ahead.  School  choice  means  that  all  those 
who  want  to  succeed  will  have  a  chance. 

During  his  acceptance  speech  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  Bill  Clinton  said 
he  wanted  change.  He  also  said  he  believed  in 
a  place  called  Hope.  If  he  really  believes  in 
change  and  instilling  'hope'  in  the  American 
youth,  he  will  confront  the  teachers  unions 
(who  donated  to  Clinton  and  vigorously  op- 
pose choice)  and  propose  a  school  voucher 
system  open  to  all  schools.  This  country  is 
moving  toward  privatization  for  many  gov- 
ernment monopolies  such  as  waste  disposal 
and  road  cleaning.  This  has  made  the  serv- 
ices cheaper  and  more  efficient.  The  same 
could  happen  to  public  schools.  The  money 
spent  will  be  used  more  efficiently  and  the 
service  will  become  better.  A  voucher  system 
may  change  the  nature  of  public  schools  as 
we  know  them,  but  it  will  make  our  edu- 
cation system  stronger.  In  time,  all  willing 
students  will  be  able  to  graduate  from  high 
school  well-educated. 


THE  JUSTICE  FOR  WARDS  COVE 
WORKERS  ACT 


HON.  JIM  McDERMOn 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1993 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  today  to  once  again  try  to  provide  justice 
to  the  2.000  Asian  Pacific  American  and  Na- 
tive Alaskan  workers  to  whom  justice  was 
ironically  denied  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1991. 

Seventy  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are  reintro- 
ducing the  Justice  for  Wards  Cove  Workers 
Act.  We  introduced  this  legislation  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  when  the  session 
erxJed.  it  was  awaitir>g  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
and  in  two  House  committees.  This  legislation 
is  very  straightfonArard:  It  would  strike  section 
402(b),  the  special  interest  provision  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991.  that  exempts  the 
pending  case  of  Wards  Cove  Packing  Co.  ver- 
sus Atonio  from  coverage  under  the  act.  Our 
bill  will  restore  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  civil 
rights  to  the  Wards  Cove  wort<ers  who  have 
been  fighting  for  justice  for  19  years  and  did 
not  deserve  the  discriminatory  treatment  that 
they  got  from  their  Government.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely unfair  and  incredible  exemption  that 
applies  to  one  company  only  in  the  entire  Unit- 
ed States,  the  Wards  Cove  Packing  Co.,  a 
company  which  has  fought  relentlessly  to 
avoid  a  court  case  on  the  merits. 

One  of  the  plaintiffs  in  this  case,  Frank 
Atonio,  is  my  constituent.  Let  me  fell  you  a  lit- 
tle bit  aboiA  his  struggle  and  this  case.  In 
1974,  Mr.  Atonio  and  other  seasonal  cannery 
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workers  at  the  Wards  Cove  Packing  Co.  in 
Alaska  filed  suit  cfiarging  discrimination  in  hir- 
ing by  the  company  for  skilled  noncannery 
jobs.  Practkally  all  of  the  cannery  workers 
were  minorities,  but  most  of  ttie  higf>er  pakj 
noncannery  wori<ers  were  white.  Three  years 
before,  in  1971,  the  Supreme  Court  tnad  ruled 
in  the  landmark  decision,  Griggs  versus  Duke 
Power,  that  employment  practk:es  whk;h  had  a 
disparate  impact  on  minorities  vk>lated  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  if  an  employer  coukJ 
not  justify  them  in  terms  of  business  necessity. 

When  the  Federal  district  court  failed  to 
apply  the  Griggs  standard  to  most  of  Wards 
Cove's  discriminatory  practices,  the  court  of 
appeals  reversed  the  decision  and  ordered  the 
district  court  to  require  the  company  to  justify 
them.  Those  practices  included  hiring  for  can- 
nery and  noncannery  jobs  through  separate 
channels,  requiring  employees  to  wear  racially 
coded  ictentification  tags  to  maintain  segrega- 
tion, and  maintaining  segregated  fwusing  and 
eating  facilities  at  the  canneries.  If  the  Wards 
Cove  Packing  Co.  had  been  able  to  show 
adequate  justification,  the  case  would  have 
been  tried  on  the  merits  arxJ  we  would  not  be 
fiere  today.  But,  instead  of  trying  to  justify  its 
practices,  the  company  appealed  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court's 
1989  ruling  in  favor  of  Wards  Cove  changed 
the  standards  for  disparate-impact  cases,  arxJ 
led  to  a  national  effort  to  codify  the  eniploy- 
ment  discrimination  standards  of  Griggs  ver- 
sus Duke  Power,  and  other  Supreme  Court 
decisions  prior  to  Wards  Cove  versus  Atonio. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  was  intended 
to  reverse  that  decision  and  others  that  hiad 
restricted  the  ability  of  workers  to  fight  against 
discrimination  in  the  workplace.  The  act  was 
meant  to  protect  workers  just  like  those  at 
Wards  Cove,  and  it  does  so.  However,  a  last 
minute  amendment,  acWed  to  the  Senate  t)ill. 
excluded  the  2.000  Asian  Pacific  Arrterrcan 
and  Native  Alaskan  wori<ers  who  txought  this 
case  and  who  have  fought  19  years  for  jus- 
tice. The  amendment  serves  to  protect  the  de- 
fendant. Wards  Cove  Packing  Co..  in  this  case 
at  the  exp>ense  of  the  wori<ers,  and  that  is  sim- 
ply wrong. 

There  is  no  justification  for  this  exemption. 
The  lawyers  for  Wards  Cove  argue  that  they 
should  be  exempt  because  otherwise  their 
case  will  be  a  test  case  tried  under  a  new 
legal  standard.  However,  the  reality  is  that 
their  case  would  be  tried  under  the  original 
Griggs  standard  that  they  have  fought  so  long 
and  so  hard  and  spent  so  much  money  tryir>g 
to  evade.  Their  case  would  be  tried  under  tfie 
standard  that  existed  and  applied  in  1974 
when  Frank  Atonio  first  began  this  case — arxJ 
that  standard  that  has  applied  since  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991  was  signed  into  law.  The 
lawyers  for  the  Wards  Cove  Packing  Co.  do 
not  want  this  case  tried  under  that  standard 
because  they  know  what  Justice  Stevens  sakJ 
about  conditions  at  the  cannery  in  1974 — that 
they  bear  an  unsettling  resemblance  to  as- 
pects of  a  plantation  ecx)nomy. 

Removal  of  the  Wards  Cove  exemption  by 
this  legislation  neither  ends  the  litigation  in 
favor  of  the  workers,  nor  interferes  with  tfie 
larger  question  of  the  retroactivity  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
rec^ently  decided  to  take  cases  to  deade  ttie 
question  of  retroactivity. 
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If  we  do  not  remove  this  exemption,  the 
message  we  send  to  Frank  Atonio  and  all 
worttefs  throughout  this  country  is  ttiat  we  be- 
lieve In  civil  rights,  txjt  not  if  you  work  for  a 
company  that  is  rich  erwugh  and  powerful 
enough  to  keep  your  case  tied  up  for  19 
years,  to  persuade  Senators  to  give  you  spe- 
cial exemptions,  and  to  hire  lobbyists  to  argue 
your  cause  here  in  Washington,  DC. 

Frank  Atonio  and  his  fellow  workers  have 
waited  19  years  for  justice.  They  have  heard 
a  lot  of  excuses  from  the  last  administration 
arxl  Cor>gress  atxjut  why  it  has  been  denied 
to  them.  But  there  are  no  more  excuses  today. 
In  his  campaign,  PreskJent  Clinton  made  a 
commitment  to  support  the  repeal  of  the 
Wards  Cove  exemption.  President  Clinton's 
continuing  support  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  he 
has  sent  to  us  today.  A  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  follows  these  remarks.  I  thank 
PreskJent  Clinton  for  his  support  and  for  put- 
ting civil  rights  t}efore  politics. 

We  are  here  today  to  tell  Mr.  Atonio  and  his 
fellow  workers  that  their  faith  in  Government 
and  their  country  is  not  misplaced,  and  that 
we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  right  this  egre- 
gious wrong  arid  restore  the  principles  of  fair- 
ness and  equal  justice  under  the  law. 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  efforts  to  strike 
section  402(b)  from  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1991.  the  help  and  involvement  of  other  Menrv 
bers  of  Congress  has  been  invaluaWe.  I  would 
especially  like  to  thank  Representative  Don 
Edwards,  chairman  of  the  House  Judrciary 
Committee's  Sutxommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  for  all  that  he  has  done.  I 
woukJ  also  like  to  thank  Representatives  Rob- 
ert Matsui,  Norkmn  Mineta,  Patsy  Mink, 
Neil  Abercrombie,  Eni  Faleomavaega,  arxJ 
Craig  Washington  for  the  leadership  roles 
they  have  teiken  in  working  for  the  successful 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  all  of  the  civil 
rights  groups  and  Asian  Pacific  Amencan  or- 
ganizatk)ns  wfx)  liave  supported  this  legisla- 
tk)n  arxJ  have  worked  tirelessly  to  bring  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  all  Amerrcans.  In  (jar- 
ticular.  my  thanks  to  Stephen  Chin  of  the  Na- 
tk}nal  Asian  Pacifk:  American  Bar  Association, 
Karen  Narasaki  of  the  Japanese-Annerican 
Citizens  League,  and  Daphne  Kwok  of  the  Or- 
ganizatwn  of  Chinese  Amerk^ans. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  WHrtE  House, 
Washington.  March  2,  1993. 
Hon.  Jim  McDermott. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEA.R  Representative  McDermott:  I  am 
writing  to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
"Justice  for  Wards  Cove  Workers  Act," 
which  you  are  re-introducing  today.  This  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  will  overturn  the 
unfair  exemption  of  the  original  plaintiffs  In 
the  Wards  Cove  Packing  Co.  v.  Antonio  case 
from  coverage  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1991. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  was  passed  to 
overturn  a  series  of  controversial  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  made  it  more  difficult 
for  victims  of  discrimination  to  challenge 
employers'  discriminatory  practices.  Con- 
gress found  that  the  decision  weakened  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  Federal  civil 
rights  protection.  Chief  among  these  deci- 
sions was  Wards  Cove  Packing  Co.  v.  Antonio. 
yet  the  Act  exempts  the  very  2.000  Ameri- 
cans who  sought  relief  in  the  original  case. 
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America  is  a  nation  of  great  diversity, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  equality  before 
the  law.  It  is  contrary  to  all  of  our  ideas  to 
exclude  any  American  from  the  protection  of 
our  civil  rights  laws. 

I  am  committed  to  removing  this  exemp- 
tion. I  appreciate  your  bard  work  on  this 
issue. 

Sincerely, 

Bill  Clinton. 


March  2,  1993 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  SEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1993 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  sponsor 
legislation  commemorating  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week."  Tfie  bill  recognizes  the  rich  culture, 
heritage,  and  traditions  of  Jewish  Amereans, 
and  notes  the  many  contributions  made  by 
American  Jews  to  this  Nation. 

The  legislation  designates  April  25  through 
May  2,  1993,  and  April  10  through  April  17, 
1994.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  noting  in 
particular  the  celetxation  of  Israel's  IrxJepend- 
ence  Day  during  ttiese  periods.  The  months  of 
April  and  May  are  of  particular  significance  in 
the  Jewish  calendar,  in  which  the  ancient  cele- 
bration of  Passover  as  well  as  other  dates  of 
importance  take  place. 

This  year,  the  long  awaited  Hokx^aust  Me- 
morial Museum  will  open  near  the  Mall  here  in 
Washington,  DC.  This  effort  has  evolved  over 
more  than  a  decade,  and  construction  is  near- 
ing  completion.  For  the  first  time,  the  "Days  of 
Remembrance"  ceremony  will  take  place  at 
the  museum  soon  after  it  opens  to  the  public 
in  April,  rather  than  in  our  Capitol  rotunda  as 
has  been  the  practice. 

Additionally,  this  year  commemorates  as 
well  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghet- 
to uprising,  in  which  so  many  valiant  men  and 
women  courageously  deterred  the  Nazi's  liq- 
uklation  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  Despite  insur- 
mountable odds,  they  were  able  to  hokj  off 
these  forces  of  evil  for  several  weeks,  and 
their  courage  in  the  face  of  such  evil  is  most 
deserving  of  special  recognition.  Indeed,  the 
theme  of  Jewish  Heritage  Week  this  year  Is 
the  anniversary  of  the  uprising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  troubling  that  we  continue 
to  witness  anti-Semitism  and  violence  against 
foreigners  in  parts  of  Europe.  Such  activities 
have  no  place  in  the  United  States.  Com- 
memoration of  Jewish  Heritage  Week  will 
place  Congress  and  the  American  people 
squarely  on  the  side  of  tolerance  and 
intergroup  understanding.  Accordingly.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  sponsoring  this  meas- 
ure, and  insert  the  text  of  the  resolutkjn.  in  full, 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
H.J.  Res.  — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  April  26.  1993  and  April  14.  1994 
mark  the  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  anniver- 
saries of  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel; 

Whereas  the  months  of  April  and  May  con- 
tain events  of  major  significance  In  the  Jew- 
ish calendar,  including  Passover,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising 


and  the  opening  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum  In  1993  In  Washington.  DC.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Day  and  Jerusalem  Day: 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  ethnic 
groups  In  the  Nation  contributes  to  the 
unity  of  this  Nation  and. 

Whereas  understanding  among  ethnic 
groups  in  this  Nation  may  be  advanced  fur- 
ther through  an  appreciation  of  the  culture, 
history  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  the  contributions  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple to  this  Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That,  the  weeks  of  April 
25  through  May  2,  1993.  and  April  10  through 
17,  1994,  are  designated  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week",  and  the  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  interested  organizations  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies activities,  and  programs. 


ATHAN  -SOCO"  CATJAKIS— PUBLIC 
SERVANT 


HON.  RICHARD  E.  NEAL 

OF  .MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March.  2,  1993 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  finest  public  servants  I  have  t)een  fortu- 
nate to  know  during  my  years  as  an  elected 
official.  He  is  Athan  Catjakis  of  Springfield, 
MA.  "Soco"  Catjakis.  as  he  is  known  to  every- 
one, has  had  a  long  and  interesting  career  in 
politk;s  in  the  Springfiekj  area.  Earlier  this  year 
he  retired  as  the  State  representative  in  the 
general  court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  the  Ninth  Hampden  District, 
which  includes  my  neightxjrhood  in  Spring- 
field. It  has  been  an  honor  to  have  Soco 
Catajakis  as  my  State  representative. 

In  his  8  years  as  a  representative,  and  also 
during  the  5  years  he  served  as  executive  as- 
sistant to  former  Representative  Arthur 
McKenna  from  the  same  seat.  Soco  Catjakis 
became  known  for  outstanding  constituent 
service.  In  fact,  helping  people  has  been  a 
lifelong  concern  of  Soco's.  He  has  been  in- 
volved with  community  activities  all  his  life  and 
served  5  years  (1973-78)  as  the  top  aide  to 
former  Springfield  Mayor  William  C.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Soco  Catjakis  provkJed  con- 
stituent service  far  beyond  what  is  required  or 
expected.  For  example,  he  personally  got  in- 
volved in  housing  cases  and  would  not  rest 
until  be  found  a  decent  place  for  a  needy  per- 
son to  live.  He  often  gave  rides  to  Boston  from 
Springfield  for  people  going  to  a  hospital  for 
medical  tests.  If  a  constituent  dropped  into  his 
statehouse  office.  Soco  would  often  leave  his 
desk  so  that  the  person  could  use  the  phone. 
No  one  who  ever  called  his  home,  at  any 
hour,  was  ever  told  that  it  was  a  bad  time  to 
call.  His  wonderful  wife.  Helen,  shares  Soco's 
enthusiasm  for  the  details  of  constituent  serv- 
ice. There  are  hundreds  of  similar  stories 
about  Soco  Catjakis.  He  is  truly  a  public  sen/- 
ant  who  stays  close  to  his  roots.  Many  public 
officials  view  constituent  service  as  a  type  of 
drudgery  necessary  for  reelection;  not  Soco 
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Catjakis — he  found  joy  in  doing  the  smallest  of 
things  for  the  people  he  served.  Although  he 
is  now  out  of  elected  office,  I  am  sure  that 
people  are  continuing  to  call  Soco  for  assist- 
ance in  a  wide  range  of  areas.  Additionally. 
Soco  continues  to  serve  on  the  txjard  of  a 
number  of  community  organizations.  His  voice 
will  continue  to  be  heard  in  Springfield  and  the 
surrounding  area. 

Soco  Catjakis  was  also  much  more  than  a 
fine  provider  of  constituent  servkie.  He  also 
made  his  mark  in  Boston  as  a  legislator.  He 
served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Health  Care 
Committee  and  has  spent  the  past  few  years 
examining  the  problem  of  skyrocketing  health 
costs.  The  expansion  and  improvement  of 
Springfield's  Mercy  Hospital  also  received 
Socos's  day-to-day  attention.  His  service  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  helped  him 
express  the  tax  concerns  of  the  Ninth  Distrkjt 
to  those  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  paying  tribute  to  a 
someone  you  know  in  public  life,  there  is  the 
temptation  to  merely  list  the  accomplishments 
of  that  person.  I  have  tried  to  present  an  out- 
line of  Soco's  life  here,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give 
you  a  real  feel  for  the  man.  Let  me  say  simply 
that  Soco  Catjakis  is  the  most  genuine  person 
I  have  encountered  in  public  life.  He  truly 
cares  about  people  and  everyone  he  has 
touched  will  never  forget  him.  I  am  honored  to 
call  Soco  Catjakis  my  friend.  I  wish  Soco. 
Helen,  and  sons  Christopher  and  Cfiarles  the 
best  of  luck  in  the  years  ahead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CLEARCUTTING  OUR  NATIONAL 
FORESTS  CLEARLY  HAS  TO  STOP 


THANKS  TO  VADEN  RIGGS 


HON.  PORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  recognize  Vaden 
Riggs'  distinguished  career  of  service  to  the 
people  and  children  of  San  Lorenzo,  CA. 

Mrs.  Riggs  accomplished  much  over  her 
35 '/fe  years  of  dedicated  servrce  to  the  San 
Lorenzo  Unified  School  District. 

For  the  past  1 2  years  she  served  as  the  as- 
sistant principal  for  the  San  Lorenz  Adult 
School.  Mrs.  Riggs  has  helped  many  "at  risk" 
students  arxl  students  over  the  age  of  18  re- 
turn to  school  to  obtain  a  high  school  diploma. 
She  was  also  the  administrator  in  charge  of 
independent  studies  and  home  school  alter- 
native programs.  For  several  years,  she  has 
served  the  Association  of  California  School 
Administrators  as  chairperson  for  the  region 
awards  committee. 

Prior  to  serving  the  San  Lorenzo  Adult 
School,  she  spent  23'/i  years  as  an  English 
teacher  at  San  Lorenzo  High  School,  encour- 
aging students  to  master  and  appreciate  the 
English  language. 

The  people  of  San  Lorenzo  will  sorely  miss 
this  dedicated  woman  who  spent  her  life  serv- 
ing the  educational  needs  of  society  with  her 
expertise  of  the  English  language,  and  courv 
seling  abilities. 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2,  1993 
Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  which  I  sponsored  in  the 
102d  Congress.  The  Forest  Biodiversity  and 
Clearcutting  Prohibition  Act  of  1993  would— 
like     its     predecessor     H.R.     1 969— prohibit 
clearcutting  and  other  methods  of  even-age 
management,  the  most  devastating  systems  of 
continuous   logging   ever   devised.    Even-age 
causes  heavy  soil  erosion,  nutrient  loss,  re- 
duction  of   native   diversity   and   inner-forest 
wildlife,  and  impairment  of  recreation  activities, 
hunting  and  fishing. 

There  is  general  consensus  that  the  devas- 
tation wrought  by  clearcutting  rainforests 
around  the  world  particularly  in  the  worid's 
largest  remaining  rainforest — the  Amazon — is 
appalling.  Every  year,  forested  acreage  the 
size  of  Pennsylvania  is  clearcut  in  Brazil. 

But  we  also  clearcut  right  here  in  our  own 
national  forests  and  on  other  public  lands. 
Last  year,  the  Forest  Service  allowed  283.061 
acres  in  our  national  forests  to  be  clearcut. 

Most  Americans  probably  have  the  same 
misconception  I  once  did— that  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service's  mission  is  to  protect  and  conserve 
our  national  forests.  In  fact,  it  is  a  timt»er  plan- 
tation management  agency.  Under  its  plan, 
every  tree  on  every  acre  of  national  forest 
land  not  protected  by  Federal  legislation  or 
regulation  will  be  clearcut  within  an  estimated 
1 6  to  24  years. 

This  is  true  despite  substantial  evidence  that 
selection  management — selective  cutting  of  in- 
dividual trees,  leaving  the  canopy  and  under- 
growth relatively  undisturtjed — is  more  cost-ef- 
fcient  and  has  a  higher  t)enefit/cost  ratio  than 
clearcutting  and  replanting.  Studies  show  tfiat 
selection  management  produces  more 
sawlogs  per  acre,  higher  incomes,  and  more 
jobs  for  lumt)ermen.  Clearly  we  would  have 
more  abundant  forests  with  selection  manage- 
ment than  clearcutting  permits. 

The  Forest  Biodiversity  and  Clearcutting 
Prohibition  Act  wouW  ban  clearcutting  in  its 
various  forms,  including  heavy  salvage,  large 
group,  seed  tree  and  sheltenwood  logging. 
Last  year.  12  days  t)efore  the  hearing  on  my 
bill,  the  chief  of  the  Forest  Service  directed  a 
reduction  of  70  percent  in  clearcutting.  but 
permitted  the  ottier  forms  of  even-age  to  corv 
tinue.  A  mere  shift  from  clearcutting  to  other 
forms  of  even-age  nnanagement  produces  the 
same  harmful  results. 

My  proposal  is  aimed  at  protecting  the  di- 
versity in  our  Nation's  forests,  and  the  habitats 
they  provide  to  wildlife,  while  allowing  reason- 
able forest  management  activities  to  achieve 
this  end. 
New  features  in  this  year's  bill  include: 
First,  a  provision  to  reactivate  the  committee 
of  scientists  to  provide  independent  scientific 
advice  to  the  Seaetary  of  Agriculture  on  forest 
biodiversity  and  on  logging  systems.  Members 
of  the  committee  would  be  appointed  from  the 
private  sector,  other  than  the  timber  industry. 
Second,  a  ban  on  the  construction  of  roads 
in  roadless  areas  currently  designated  under 
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the  Second  Roadless  Area  Review  and  Eval- 
uation program  of  1979.  in  order  to  neutralize 
the  impact  of  any  new  road  constructkvi  in 
shifting  from  clearcutting  policies  to  selection 
management  in  roadless  areas. 

Third,  a  repeal  of  section  701(b)  in  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Polcy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
that  made  the  remedies  of  that  act  subordi- 
nate to  the  looser  provisions  of  prior  laws,  par- 
ticulariy  those  governing  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia Railroad  Revested  Grants  Lands. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Institute,  Friends 
of  the  Earth  and  numerous  grassroots  groups 
and  Audut)on  chapters  support  this  legislative 
initiative.  Last  year,  the  Sierra  Club  permitted 
its  regional  groups  to  endorse  my  bill,  whk:h 
many  did.  In  addition,  the  attached  list  of  busi- 
ness groups,  hunting  clubs  and  conservation 
groups  make  up  the  Save  America's  Forests 
Coalition,  who— along  with  the  Forest  Reform 
Network  of  Texas — has  made  my  bill  one  of 
their  top  priorities. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  supporting  this  irrv 
portant  bill. 

Save  Americas  Forests  Coalition  Member 
Groups  and  Businesses.  February  2, 1993 

GROUP  members 
Wrangell  Resources  Council,  AK. 
Concerned  Citizens  of  Hot  Springs.  AR. 
Defenders  of  the  Ouachita  Forest.  AR. 
Eager  Beavers.  AR. 
Malvern  Earth  Day  Committee.  AR. 
Mena  Nature  Club,  AR. 
Newton  County  Wildlife  Association.  AR. 
Ouachita  Garden  Club.  AR. 
Scott  County  Organization  to  Protect  the 
Environment,  AR. 
Green  Fire  Project.  AZ. 
Sky-Island  Alliance.  AZ. 
Wildlife  Damage  Review.  AZ. 
Friends  of  Clayoquot  Sound.  BC. 
Alliance  for  a  Paving  Moratorium.  CA. 
Assoc,     of     Sierra     Club     Members     for 
Envlronm  Ethics.  CA. 
Bay  Area  Action,  CA. 
California  Environmental  Project,  CA. 
Earth  Island  Action  Group,  CA. 
EarthSave,  CA. 

Environmental      Protection      Information 
Center  (EPIC),  CA. 
Esalen  Institute,  CA. 
Forests  Forever,  CA. 
Hyampom  School  K-3,  CA. 
Infl  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Tropi- 
cal Rainforests,  CA. 
Llfeweb,  CA. 

Mendocino  Environmental  Center.  CA. 
North  Coast  Greens,  CA. 
Rainforest  Action  Network,  CA. 
Redwood  Coast  Watersheds  Alliance,  CA. 
San  Diego  County  Greens.  CA. 
SFSU  Recycle!.  CA. 
Sierra  Club  San  Diego  Chapter.  CA. 
The  Fabulous  Group.  CA. 
The  Willits  Environmental  Center.  CA. 
Timber  Industry  Members  for  the  Environ 
Resources.  CA. 
Voice  of  the  Environment,  CA. 
Western  Wolves.  CA. 
Whitney  Key  Club.  CA. 
Youth   for  Environmental   Sanity  (YES!) 
Tour.  CA. 
Ancient  Forest  Rescue  Colorado,  CO. 
Fort  Collins  Rainforest  Action  Group.  CO. 
Lighthawk.  CO. 
Wilderness  Defense!.  CO 
Griswold  High  School  Environmental  Club 
CT. 
Friends  of  Animals,  E>C. 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  DC. 
George    Washington    University    Students 
Environ  Action,  DC. 
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Greenpeace  USA,  DC. 

People  for  the  Ethical  Treatment  of  Ani- 
mals. DC. 

Potomac  Valley  Greens  Network.  DC. 

Delaware  Valley  Rainforest  Action  Group. 
DE. 

SEACret.  DE. 

Environmental  Design.  FL. 

Friends  of  the  Mountain.  GA. 

Georgia  E^rth  Alliance.  GA. 

Rabun  County  Coalition  to  Save  America's 
Forests.  GA. 

Idaho  Conservation  League.  ID. 

Idaho  Sportsman's  Coalition.  ID. 

Normal  Environmental  Action  Coalition. 
IL. 

Regional  Association  of  Concerned  Envi- 
ronmentalists. IL. 

Shawnee  Defense  Fund.  IL. 

Whitmore's  Recycle/ Refuse.  IL. 

Groundwork.  IN. 

Heartwood.  IN. 

Hoosier  Environmental  Council.  IN. 

Hope  Club/Floyd  Central  High  School.  IN. 

Protect  Our  Woods.  IN. 

Appalachia  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 
KY. 

University  of  Kentucky  S.A.V.E..  KY. 

Earth  Works.  MA. 

Gala  Institute.  MA. 

Green  Earth  Movement.  MA. 

Green  Sangha  Divinity  School.  MA. 

National  Toxics  Campaign.  MA. 

Allemong  Wilderness  Group.  MD. 

Alley  Cat  Allies,  MD. 

Anacostia  Watershed  Society.  MD. 

Artists  Protecting  E^th.  MD. 

Ecological  Community  Outreach  Services. 
MD. 

First  Presbyterian  Eco-Justlce  Committee. 
MD. 

Fund  for  Animals.  MD. 

Goddard  Conservation  Association.  MD. 

Grassroots  Coalition  for  Environ  &  Eco- 
nomic Justice,  MD. 

Maryland  Advocates  for  public  Lands.  MD. 

SEAC/Universlty  of  Maine/Forest  Commit- 
tee. ME. 

University  of  Maine  SEAC.  ME. 

Rainforest  Action  Movement.  MI. 

Save  America's  Forests  &  Environment, 
MI. 

AH-KE  EnvironmenUl  Society.  MN. 

Minnesota  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
(MPIRG).  MN. 

Gateway  Green  Alliance.  MO. 

Heartland  All  Species  Project.  MO. 

Heartwood  of  Mid-Missouri.  MO. 

Alliance  for  the  Wild  Rockies.  MT. 

American  Wildlands.  MT. 

Cold  Mountains.  Cold  Swan,  MT. 

Friends  of  the  Wild  Swan,  MT. 

Greater  Yellowstone  Coalition.  MT. 

Appalacian  State  University  S.A.V.E..  NC. 

Carnivore  Preservation  Trust.  NC. 

Center  for  Reflection  on  the  Second  Law. 
NC. 

Divers  Alert  Network.  NC. 

Haw  River  Assembly.  NC. 

Jacksonville  High  Environmental  Club, 
NC. 

Katuah  Journal.  NC. 

SouthPAW.  NC. 

Student  Environmental  Action  Coalition— 
SEAC.  NC. 

WOLF.  NH. 

Bushwackers  Hiking  Club.  NJ. 

Hillside  Elementary  School  &  PTA,  NJ. 

MAMS  Environmental  Club.  NJ. 

Montclair  State  College  Conservation 
Club,  NJ. 

Rainforest  Relief,  NJ. 

SAVE.  NJ. 

Students  for  Envlromnental  Awareness. 
NJ. 
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Whippany  High  School  SEEK,  NJ. 

East  Fork  Preservation  Coalition.  NM. 

Forest  Guardians.  NM. 

Forest  Trust.  NM. 

Friends  of  the  Owls.  NM. 

Hawkwatch  International.  NM. 

Jemez  Action  Group,  NM. 

La  Comunidad,  NM. 

LightHawk,  NM. 

3rd  Graders  at  Ethical  Cultural  School, 
NY. 

Brockport  Environmental  Action  Network, 
NY. 

Citizens  Planning  Board.  NY. 

Cornell  Greens,  NY. 

Delaware-Otsego  Audubon  Society,  NY. 

Earth  Matters,  NY. 

Eco-Action,  NY. 

Federal  Land  Action  Group,  NY. 

Finger  Lakes  Wild.  NY. 

Herkimer  County  Environmental  Action. 
NY. 

Huntington  Audubon  Society.  NY. 

Nassau/Suffolk  Neighborhood  Network. 
NY. 

North  Fork  Environmental  Council,  NY. 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and 
Plants.  NY. 

Rainforest  Action  Group.  NY. 

Rebels  With  a  Cause.  NY. 

Solar  Coalition.  NY. 

Friends  of  the  Wetlands.  OH. 

Save  Our  Forests  Campaign.  OH. 

Waynesville  Ecology  Club.  OH. 

Eco  Law  Institute  Inc..  OK. 

Native  Americans  for  a  Clean  Environ- 
ment. OK. 

Ancient  Forest  Hikes.  OR. 

Blue  Mt  Biodiversity  Project.  OR. 

Citizens  Interested  in  Bull  Run.  Inc..  OR. 

Friends  of  Elk  River.  OR. 

Friends  of  the  Breitenbush  Cascades.  OR. 

Friends  of  the  Coquille  River.  OR. 

Headwaters.  OR. 

Hells  Canyon  Preservation  CI.  OR. 

Kalmiopsis  Audubon.  OR. 

Marys  Peak  Alliance.  OR. 

Native  Forest  Council.  OR. 

Rest  the  West,  OR. 

Siskiyou  Regional  Education  Project— Lou 
Gold,  OR. 

Tenmile  Creek  Association,  OR. 

The  Survival  Center.  OR. 

Waldo  Wilderness  Council.  OR. 

Earthlust,  PA. 

Eco-Action,  PA. 

Eye  Openers.  PA. 

Lafayette  College  Environ  Awareness  and 
Protection.  PA. 

Palisades  ECO  Club.  PA. 

Phllly  Clean  Water  Action.  PA. 

School  of  Living.  PA. 

SEAC  of  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  PA. 

Student  Earth  Action  League.  PA. 

Student  Environmental  Team.  PA. 

Susquehanna  University  SEIAC.  PA. 

AFSEEE-Andrew  Pickens  Chapter.  SC. 

Furman  University  EAG.  SC. 

South  Carolina  Coastal  Conservation 
League,  SC. 

Students  Allied  for  a  Greener  E^rth,  SC. 

Americans  for  a  Clean  Environment.  TN. 

RAG  of  Middle  Tennessee.  TN. 

Tennessee  Valley  Energy  Coalition,  TN. 

Central  Distance  Riders.  TX. 

Federal  Forest  Reform,  TX. 

Texas  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 
TX. 

Texas  Environmental  Action  Coalition. 
TX. 

Great  Old  Broads  for  Wilderness.  UT. 

Dolphin  Rescue  Brigade.  VA. 

Elarth  Training  Systems.  VA. 

Green  Coalition.  VA. 
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Northern  Virginia  Greens.  VA. 

Student  Environmental  Action  Coalition. 
VA. 

Tree-Action.  VA. 

University  of  Virginia  Greens.  VA. 

Virginians  For  Wilderness.  VA. 

Voices  For  Animals.  VA. 

ALARM/Blodiversity  Liberation  Front. 
VT. 

Arctic  to  Amazonia  Alliance.  VT. 

Catalyst.  VT. 

Preserve  Appalachian  Wilderness.  VT. 

Vermont  Student  Environmental  P»rogram. 
VT. 

Ancient  Forest  Chautauqua.  WA. 

Friends  of  the  Trees  Society.  WA. 

Greater  Ecosystem  Alliance.  WA. 

Inland  Empire  Public  Lands  Council,  WA. 

North  Cascades  Audubon  Society,  WA. 

Crusade  2000,  WI. 

Legislative  Action  Network,  WI. 

Oshkosh  SEAC,  WI. 

National  Sacrifice  Zone.  WV. 

Stump  Creek  Radio.  WV. 

Jackson  Hole  Alliance  for  Responsible 
Planning.  WY. 

Total  groups.  211. 

Total  Individuals  represented.  2.177.772 

BUSINESS  MEMBERS 

Ned  Ludd  Books.  AZ. 
Appropriate  Designs  Construction.  CA. 
C2  H2  Ltd..  CA. 
Compuclasslcs.  CA. 
Conservatree  Paper  Corporation.  CA. 
Dilworth  Software.  Inc..  CA. 
Eco  Ed.  CA. 

Environmental  Resource  Project.  CA. 
Real  Goods.  CA. 
Smith  and  Hawken.  CA. 
Tips  &  Associates.  CA. 
Dick  Business  Enterprises.  CO. 
Jim  Morris  Environmental  T-shirts,  CO. 
Rising  Sun  Enterprises,  CO. 
The  Runner  Up  Shop,  CT. 
CEHP  Incorporated,  DC. 
Metnet,  DC. 
GreenDisk,  DC. 
Earthly  Wonders.  DE. 
Hollywood  Heart  Surgery.  FL. 
Wilderness  Southeast.  Inc..  GA. 
Dr.  MJ  Caire.  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
LA. 
Atlantic  Recycled  Paper  Co.,  MD. 
EcoPrint,  MD. 
GreenGoods,  MD. 
Qualitas  Software,  MD. 
Stone  Mountain  Improvements,  MD. 
Tilbury  House  Publishers.  ME. 
Video  Productions-UK.  MO. 
Still  Point  International,  NH. 
Campmor.  NJ. 

Emerald  Green  Sound  Productions.  NM. 
Crusader  Glass  &  Design.  NY. 
Earth  Television  Network.  NY. 
Human-i-Tees.  NY. 
John  Rossi  Company.  Inc..  NY. 
The  Caucus  Partnership.  NY. 
The  Foghorn.  NY. 
Ranpak  Corp..  OH. 
Boltman's  Nursery,  Inc.,  OR. 
Wild  Oregon  Images,  OR. 
Al-Len  Pattern  Company,  PA. 
Earth's  Keepers,  RI. 
Environmentally  Yours,  SC. 
Educational  Video  Network,  TX. 
Dream  Garden  Press,  UT. 
Atlantic  Futon.  VA. 
Crazy  Horse  Studio.  VA. 
Prentiss  Associates.  WA. 
Earth  Care  Paper  Co..  WI. 
Future  is  Now  Recycling,  WI. 
Solar  Age  Press.  WV. 
Total  business.  51. 
Total  individuals  represented.  10.370. 


Grand  total  groups  &  businesses.  262. 
Grand      total,      individuals      represented. 
2.188.142. 


TOWN  OF  STANFORD,  NY, 
CELEBRATES  BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dutchess 
County  town  of  Stanford.  NY,  is  celebrating  its 
200th  birthday  this  year. 

It  was  in  1 793  that  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature separated  Stanford  from  the  town  of 
Washington,  which,  like  Stanford,  was  part  of 
the  early  Great  Nine  Partners  Patent. 

The  town  has  certainly  come  a  long  way 
from  the  time  of  its  earliest  deed  to  a  settler 
t)ack  in  1749.  In  1790,  the  first  national  cen- 
sus showed  a  population  of  5,189  inhabitants 
in  the  original  town  of  Washington,  of  whom 
78  were  slaves.  If  that  population  was  fairly 
evenly  distributed,  there  were  probably  about 
2,320  people  in  the  Stanford  part  of  the  area. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  might  say  that 
Stanford  almost  disappeared  from  the  map 
over  the  next  1 40  years.  The  population  actu- 
ally dwindled  to  1.267  by  the  1930  census. 
But  then  the  town  started  to  grow.  There  were 
355  more  people  by  1960,  800  more  between 
1960  and  1970.  and  1,000  more  the  next  dec- 
ade. 

The  first  town  election  was  in  April  1794.  A 
1797  map  shows  that  Stanford,  tjesides  its 
first  residential  dwellings,  could  boast  of  a 
MettxxJist  church,  a  Baptist  meeting  house,  a 
doctor,  three  stores,  two  taverns,  three  stills, 
arxj  a  dozen  mills.  The  sawmills  especially 
were  kept  busy  clearing  tf>e  forests  for  mate- 
rials to  construct  the  New  England-style  clap- 
board houses  that  are  still  common  in  Stan- 
ford. 

In  the  last  century,  when  railroads  were  a 
more  dominant  mode  of  transportation,  many 
refugees  from  New  York  City  came  to  Stan- 
ford to  escape  the  heat,  making  the  town  an 
important  summer  estate  center.  Some  of 
those  early  boarding  houses  are  still  around. 

Farming  is  still  an  important  pari  of  the 
Stanford  economy,  but  many  residents  now 
commute  to  a  nearby  International  Business 
Machines  plant  and  other  important  busi- 
nesses. 

'  But  I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Stanford  has  still  retained  much  of  its  small- 
town character.  It's  that  character  that  made 
America  great,  and  it's  what  I  like  atxjut  the 
town. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  arxJ  other  Members 
to  join  me  in  wishing  the  town  of  Stanford  a 
happy  birthday  as  it  enters  its  third  century. 


LET  AMERICANS  WHO  BOUGHT 
INTO  THE  U.S.  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 
REDEEM  THEIR  NOTES 
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rently  hold  savings  notes  that  are  no  longer 
honored  by  the  U.S.  Govemment.  Today,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  will  allow  individuals  who 
still  hold  these  bonds  to  cash  them. 

The  Postal  Savings  System  was  established 
in  post  offices  in  1911,  based  on  an  Act  of 
Congress.  The  purpose  was  to  get  money  out 
of  hiding,  attract  the  savings  of  immigrants 
who  were  accustomed  to  saving  at  post  of- 
fices in  their  native  countries  and  to  provide 
convenient  depositories  during  working  hours 
since  post  offices  were  open  longer  than 
banks. 

Over  the  years,  as  people  turned  increas- 
ingly to  banks  for  savings,  the  Postal  Savings 
System  dwindled  in  popularity.  In  1966,  Con- 
gress terminated  the  system  and  transferred 
the  unpaid  deposits  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  hold  in  trust.  By  an  Act  of  Congress 
in  1984.  any  individual  still  holding  a  Postal 
Savings  Note  was  given  a  year  to  redeem 
them  for  face  value.  Notices  to  this  effect  were 
placed  on  post  office  walls. 

Since  that  year  passed,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  leceived  over  2.000  written  in- 
quiries and  innumerable  telephone  inquiries 
from  people  wishing  to  cash  in  their  old  notes. 
A  standard  rejection  letter  was  sent  to  each. 

My  legislation  is  a  technical  amendment 
which  will  extend  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
redemption  to  Decemt»er  31.  1998.  In  addition, 
this  bill  instructs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  design  and  implement  a  publicity  campaign 
to  reach  individuals  who  possess  these  notes. 

I  believe  that  Americans  who  buy  into  a  sav- 
ings system  provided  by  the  Government 
should  be  able  to  redeem  their  notes.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  by  cosponsoring  this 
legislation. 


BUD  HEINSELMAN— FRIEND  OF 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1993 

Mr.   LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of 
Amerrcans,  nrrast  of  whom  are  elderly,  cur- 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1993 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  news  of  the 
passing  of  a  true  friend  of  the  environment. 
Miron  (Bud)  Heinselman.  A  retired  Forest 
Service  employee,  Bud  Heinselman  dedicated 
his  life  to  protecting  our  natural  resources. 

In  particular,  Bud  Heinselman  focused  his 
considerable  energies  on  protecting  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  WiWemess 
[BWCAW]  located  in  the  Superior  National 
Forest  of  northeastern  Minnesota.  Bud  recog- 
nized the  immense  inportance  of  the  BWCA 
and  the  threat  to  this  valuable  wikjemess  re- 
source from  logging,  mining  and  motorized 
use. 

An  expert  witness  in  the  lawsuit  to  stop  log- 
ging in  the  BWCA  wilderness,  Bud  retired 
early  from  the  Forest  Service  to  devote  him- 
self full  time  to  protecting  this  the  largest  wil- 
derness area  east  of  the  Rockies  through  a 
new  law. 

Bud  was  a  leading  force  in  establishing  the 
Friends  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Wilderness,  a 
citizens'  grassroots  organization  committed  to 
protecting  the  BWCA.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Friends,  Bud  literally  moved  to  Washington, 
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DC  in  1977  in  order  to  shepherd  legislation 
through  Congress.  It  was  in  that  capacity  that 
I  met  and  worked  closely  with  Bud 
Heinselman. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress  and 
the  only  Minnesota  Representative  serving  on 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  became  intensely  involved  in  the  BWCA 
debate,  chairing  field  hearings  in  St.  Paul  and 
Ely.  Ml,  and  participating  in  the  consideration 
of  this  important  legislation. 

Throughout  the  process.  Bud  Heinselman 
was  a  tireless  advocate,  a  trusted  adviser  and 
a  personal  friend.  It  was  his  work  and  commit- 
ment to  the  Boundary  Waters  that  inspired  us 
all  and  kept  us  focused  on  passing  a  strong 
environmental  bill.  Many  times  during  the 
process,  when  others  were  willing  to  throw  in 
the  towel,  Bud  Heinselman  was  there  pushing 
us  to  act.  Bud  Heinselman  woukj  not  let  the 
Congress  yield  to  emotion  or  political  expedi- 
ence and  insisted  upon  a  positive  land  use 
polrcy  based  on  the  facts.  As  a  result  of  his  ef- 
forts. Congress  did  pass  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area  Wilderness  Act.  This  is  the  law 
that  today  protects  the  BWCAW. 

Following  the  passage  of  this  law.  Bud 
Heinselman  did  not  rest  on  his  laurels.  Instead 
he  threw  himself  into  insuring  tfiat  the 
BWCAW  law  be  implemented  and  the  wilder- 
ness protected.  From  Forest  Service  regula- 
tions to  the  fighrt  for  strong  acid  rain  laws,  Bud 
Heinselman  put  his  training  and  conservation 
values  to  practice,  becoming  an  environmental 
leader. 

Among  Bud's  survivors  is  his  wife  and  part- 
ner. Fran.  Bud  and  Fran  worked  as  a  team. 
Throughout  the  entire  debate  on  the  BWCAW 
in  1977-78.  Fran  worked  with  Bud  and  kept 
him  going.  Their  partnership  was  one  built  on 
love  and  respect,  that  they  have  shared  with 
all  they  have  touched.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
for  us  all  to  read  Bud  and  Fran's  Christmas 
letters  to  learn  how  active  they  remained  aryj 
how  they  still  enjoyed  the  BWCAW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bud  Heinselman  was  a  major 
force  in  protecting  the  BWCAW.  His  motivation 
was  not  celetjrity  status  nor  personal  gain. 
Bud  Heinselman  was  motivated  by  his  deep 
personal  tove  for  this  very  special  resource 
arxJ  the  idea  of  protecting  our  American  natu- 
ral heritage,  our  Minnesota  wiWemess. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the 
words  of  writer  Sig  Olson,  which  couW  well 
serve  as  a  reflection  of  the  values  and  the 
practices  of  his  good  friend.  Bud  Heinselman: 
The  preservation  of  wilderness  is  more 
than  rocks,  trees,  beautiful  lakes  and  riv- 
ers—it's the  salvation  of  the  human  soul.  It 
satisfies  our  hunger  to  experience  the  primi- 
tive, the  natural  world. 


LET'S  INCREASE  PA'VMENTS  IN 
LIEU  OF  TAXES  [PILT] ' 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2.  1993 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  legislation  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Payments  in  Lieu  of  Taxes  [PILT] 
Program  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  My 
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legislation  amends  the  PILT  Act  of  1976  wtiich 
partially  compensates  local  governments  for 
the  taxes  that  they  would  have  received  for 
tax-exempt  Federal  lands  within  their  bound- 
aries. 

The  authorization  for  PILT  has  been  at  the 
same  level  since  1976,  and  thus  these  pay- 
ments are  now  worth  less  than  half  of  their 
original  value.  This  tjill  would  redress  that 
issue  arvj  protect  future  payments. 

More  than  1.700  counties  and  some  cities 
and  towns  in  49  States  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram. Most  of  these  happen  to  be  rural  coun- 
ties whose  boundaries  contain  our  national 
parks,  forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and  BLM  lands. 
These  payments  enable  these  local  goverrv 
ments  to  provide  for  education,  police,  trans- 
portation, health  care,  and  other  essential 
services.  These  furxte  also  help  these  goverrv 
ments  provide  sen/ices  to  the  users  of  public 
lands. 

I  am  open  to  working  with  their  Members  of 
the  House  and  all  interested  parties  to  shape 
this  legislation.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Interior  Committee  to 
move  this  vital  legislation. 


THE  CAPITAL  BUDGETING  ACT  OF 
1993 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1993 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  establish  a  Federal  capital 
budget. 

Highways.  Federal  salaries.  Health  benefits. 
Foreign  aid.  The  Federal  Government  pays  for 
all  of  these  programs  through  taxes  and  bor- 
rowing. 

The  Federal  Government's  unified  budget 
currently  makes  no  distinction  between  money 
txirrowed  for  salaries  and  money  tx)rrowed  for 
highways.  But  all  borrowing  is  not  created 
equal.  Borrowing  for  physical  infrastructure 
can  be  justified  if  it  pays  for  itself  in  the  long 
run  by  increasing  the  Nation's  wealth  and  ca- 
pacity for  future  economic  expansion.  Borrow- 
ing to  meet  the  day-to-day  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment cannot. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
woukj  divide  the  Federal  unified  budget  into 
an  operating  budget  and  a  capital  budget.  The 
operating  budget  would  include  all  programs 
that  meet  the  immediate  obligations  of  running 
the  Government.  The  capital  budget  would  in- 
clude long-term,  tangible  investments  in  infra- 
structure. This  legislation  would  direct  tfie  op- 
erating txxjget  to  be  balarKed,  but  would  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  twrrow  money  for 
certain  investments  in  infrastructure  that  in- 
crease the  national  wealth  and  contritxjte  to 
economic  growth. 

The  concept  of  a  Federal  capital  budget  is 
not  new.  The  budget  was  expanded  in  tfie 
1950's  to  include  information  on  investment 
spending.  Reform  in  tfie  1980's  required  even 
more  investment  information  in  the  unified 
txxJget.  Many  other  irxjustrialized  countries 
employ  a  capital  budget  and  businesses  arxj 
most  State  and  kx:al  governments  have  in- 
vestment tHJdgets  that  separate  long-term  cap- 
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ital  investments  from  year-to-year  operating 
costs.  Individuals  and  groups  as  diverse  as 
former  0MB  Director  Richard  Darman.  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Progres- 
sive Policy  Institute  have  endorsed  distinguish- 
ing between  investment  arxj  consumption 
spending.  As  a  recent  GAO  report  on  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  deficit  points  out, 

A  new  [budg-et]  decisionmaking  framework 
is  needed,  one  in  which  the  choice  between 
consumption  and  investment  spending  is 
highlighted  throughout  the  decision  process, 
rather  than  being  displayed  for  information 
purposes  after  the  fact. 

Businesses  know  the  difference  between 
borrowing  to  consume  and  borrowing  to  in- 
vest. Borrowing  is  a  smart  move  when  the 
nrxjney  is  used  to  finance  productive  invest- 
ments that  help  a  business  modernize  its 
equipment,  expand,  and  tjecome  more  profit- 
atile.  But  borrowing  money  to  pay  salaries  or 
executive  bonuses  or  to  send  employees  to 
expensive  conferences  rather  than  to  modern- 
ize woukj  be  foolish. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
maKe  this  same  distinction  in  its  budget.  By 
borrowing  for  current  exp)enses  the  Govern- 
ment is  asking  future  generations  of  taxpayers 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  running  the  Government 
today.  But  borrowing  to  invest  is  different.  If 
the  Government  passes  part  of  the  cost  of 
building  a  road  to  future  taxpayers,  it  also 
gives  them  something  in  return — a  new  high- 
way that  will  encourage  economic  develop- 
ment, facilitate  commerce,  and  increase  eco- 
nomic growth  for  years  to  come. 

Instituting  a  capital  budget  would  force  pol- 
icymakers to  decide  whether  or  not  each  in- 
vestment is  worth  borrowing  money  to  finance. 
In  addition,  the  public  would  benefit  from 
knowing  that  the  Government's  current  costs 
are  laeing  paid  for  and  that  any  borrowing  is 
for  investments  in  the  future  rather  than  pay- 
ing for  the  present  and  saddling  future  genera- 
tions with  bad  debt. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  United  States 
must  make  investments  that  are  critteal  to  fu- 
ture economic  growth  but  that  the  txxlget  defi- 
cit must  also  be  reduced.  Rather  than  going 
from  crisis  to  crisis,  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  an  institutionalized  system  of 
long-term  investment  planning.  Adopting  a 
Federal  capital  txjdget  would  provide  such  a 
mechanism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  time  of  fundamental 
change  in  the  way  Government  serves  the 
people.  In  order  to  be  nxjre  responsive  to  tax- 
payers' needs  and  more  responsible  with  tax- 
payers' money,  the  Federal  Government  must 
reform  its  budgeting  to  distinguish  between 
consumption  and  investnnent.  The  legislation  I 
have  introduced  today  would  effect  this  critical 
change  and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  budget  reform. 
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most  tragk:  event  which  f^s  taken  place  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  While  a  cold-Wooded  mur- 
der has  taken  the  life  of  a  gifted  and  t)eautiful 
young  woman,  nothing  can  ever  take  away  tfte 
memories  of  Shelie  LaShay  Turner  that  her 
frierxls  and  family  will  cherish  forever. 

Shelie  was  a  remarkatjie  young  woman  who 
never  ceased  to  amaze  her  teachers  and 
coaches  with  her  speed,  persistence,  and 
dedk:ation.  As  a  member  of  the  William  Penn 
Lions  High  School  track  team,  Shelie  was  con- 
stantly txeaking  league  records,  and  leaving 
her  competition  in  the  dust.  In  the  words  of 
her  track  coach,  Shelie  was  "a  national  class 
mnner",  "who  never  made  a  big  deal  out  of 
running  or  winning.  She  had  that  star  quality 
as  an  athlete  and  a  person."  As  a  senior  In 
high  school,  Shelie  had  fine  grades,  and  was 
hoping  to  attend  college.  Her  ultimate  goal, 
however,  was  a  chance  to  compete  in  the 
1996  Olympics. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Shelie  was  the 
kind  of  woman  who  was  accustomed  to  reach- 
ing her  goals,  no  matter  how  high  they  might 
have  t)een.  As  the  captain  of  the  William  Penn 
Lions  track  team  Shelie  had  broken  many 
league  and  State  records.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Shelie  accomplished 
these  tremerxjous  feats  in  a  high  school  pro- 
gram that  does  not  even  have  its  own  track. 
The  girls  trained  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia, 
running  around  the  perimeters  of  publk;  hous- 
ing developments.  In  her  typically  optimistic 
fashion  though,  Shelie  once  told  a  Philadel- 
phia newspaper  that  "we  have  to  dodge  dogs 
sometimes."  She  was  not  complaining, 
though.  She  said  running  on  an  oval  track  was 
txjring.  Unlike  so  many  youths  her  age  wfro 
grow  up  in  our  inner  cities,  Shelie  always 
made  the  best  of  what  she  had. 

Shelie  was  also  a  great  friend,  who  was  al- 
ways eager  to  help  others.  From  provkjing 
leadership  on  the  track  team,  to  convincing  a 
pregnant  frierxl  to  stay  in  school,  Shelie  could 
always  be  relied  on  and  trusted  as  someone 
to  whom  her  friends  could  turn. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  left  with  the 
questions  that  burn  so  deeply.  Who  would  act 
so  brutally  to  take  away  the  life  from  Shelie, 
a  woman  with  so  much  ptotentiai,  and  inner 
beauty?  It  is  a  sad  day  when  our  city  streets 
have  become  so  ruthless  that  the  value  lor 
human  life  has  been  disregarded  completely. 

We  must  now  put  our  supreme  faith  in  the 
Lord  above  to  carry  Shelie's  family  and  friends 
through  these  trying  times.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  rise,  arvj  join  me  in  paying  our 
greatest  respects  to  the  memory  of  Shelie 
LaShay  Turner.  On  behalf  of  the  entire  U.S. 
Congress,  we  extend  our  most  sirxiere  condo- 
lences to  Shelie's  family  and  friends. 

Let  the  memory  of  this  extraordinary  young 
woman  carry  us  through  this  darkest  hour,  and 
always  sen/e  as  a  reminder  of  the  amazing  vi- 
tality that  one  person  can  possess. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
SHELIE  LASHAY  TURNER 


HON.  LICIEN  L  BLACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2. 1993 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
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of  the  birth  of  a  great  American  and  the  great- 
est Texan — Sam  Houston. 

Sam  Houston  was  txjrn  in  Timber  Ridge, 
Rockbridge  County,  VA,  on  March  2,  1793. 
Immigrated  with  his  family  to  Tennessee  in 
1807,  fought  and  was  wounded  in  the  Battle  of 
Horseshoe  Bend,  where  his  bravery  was  rec- 
ognized by  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  who  be- 
came his  nrentor. 

Sam  Houston,  in  Tennessee,  taught  school, 
studied  and  practiced  law,  and  served  as  Con^ 
gressman  and  Governor. 

Sam  Houston  immigrated  to  the  Territory  of 
Arkansas,  acquired  citizenship  from  the  Cher- 
okee Nation,  and  served  as  its  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

Sam  Houston  crossed  the  Red  River  into 
the  Province  of  Texas,  RepuWica  of  Mexico,  in 
1832,  practiced  law,  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Texas  Convention  of  1836,  signed  the  Texas 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  March  2, 
1 836,  and  was  elected  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Texas  Army. 

Sam  Houston  led  the  Texas  Army  to  victory 
at  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto  on  April  21,  1836, 
liberating  Texas  from  Mexico  and  molding  it 
into  a  sovereign  nation. 

Sam  Houston  served  two  terms  as  president 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  served  as  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  from  1846  to  1849,  and 
served  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Sam  Houston  was  a  man  of  courage,  vision, 
and  integrity,  a  great  orator,  a  steadfast  chanrv 
pion  of  Indian  rights,  even  in  the  face  of  con- 
troversy, and  of  the  Union,  even  on  the  eve  of 
civil  war,  a  man  famous  for  compassion,  diplo- 
macy, and  wit. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any  person  at  any 
time  in  our  history  coukj  have  lived  so  much, 
accomplished  so  much,  and  left  such  an  en- 
during legacy  as  Sam  Houston  did  in  his  70 
years  on  this  earth. 

I  ask  you,  my  colleagues,  and  my  fellow 
Amerrcans  to  join  me  in  observing  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  Sam  Houston  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  lasting  influence  of  this  great 
man.  to  his  birth,  and  to  his  memory. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  VETERANS 
RURAL  HEALTH  CARE  CLINICS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1993 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  Texas 

IndeperxJence  Day  and  the  200th  anniversary 


HON.  EARL  POMEROY 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1993 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  offer  my  support  for  the  Veteran's 
Rural  Health  Care  Clinics  Program.  When  en- 
acted, this  legislation  would  enable  us  to  de- 
termine better  ways  to  furnish  health  care 
servrces  to  rural  veterans.  My  Senate  col- 
leagues from  North  Dakota  introduced  the 
companion  bill  last  week. 

Veterans  all  over  the  country  are  not  receiv- 
ing the  health  care  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  because  they  live  in  rural  and  remote 
areas.  In  my  home  State  of  North  Dakota, 
over  34,000  veterans--more  than  50  percent 
of  the  States  total  veteran  population — live  in 
counties  1 00  miles  or  more  from  the  only  DVA 
medical  center  in  the  State.  In  Montana,  the 
situation  is  much  more  grim,  where  83  percent 
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of  veterans  live  more  than  100  miles  from  the 
nearest  DVA  health  care  facility.  Overall,  DVA 
indk:ates  that  more  than  131,000  veterans  live 
in  counties  that  are  2  hours  from  the  nearest 
DVA  medical  facility. 

But  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs reported  distance  is  not  the  only  hurdle 
for  some  veterans.  While  most  veterans  in 
West  Virginia  live  less  than  100  miles  from  a 
facility,  rugged  topography,  poor  roads,  and 
sporadic  public  transportation  combine  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  many  veterans  to  get 
to  the  facilities. 

My  bill  woukJ  evaluate  three  options:  Mobile 
health  care  clinics,  equipped,  operated  and 
maintained  by  DVA  personnel;  part-time  sta- 
tionary clinics  operated  by  DVA  personnel; 
and  part-time  stationary  clinics  operated 
through  contracts  with  non-VA  entities. 

To  ensure  that  care  from  rural  health  care 
clinics  is  available  to  veterans  on  a  geographi- 
cally distributed  basis,  the  bill  would  prohibit 
DVA  from  establishing  more  than  one  clink; 
under  this  program  in  any  one  State.  At  least 
three  of  the  nine  dines  would  be  mobile  clin- 
ics. As  to  the  remaining  six  clinics,  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  discretion  to  determine  what 
combination  of  mobile  and  part-time  stationary 
clinics  would  be  most  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  program's  goals. 

Utilization  and  evaluation  of  these  three  dif- 
ferent means  for  furnishing  ambulatory  care 
services  should  enable  DVA  to  determine  the 
geographic  conditions  and  ranges  of  services 
for  which  mobile  clinics  or  part-time  stationary 
dines  are  nrtore  effective. 

The  strength  of  the  mobile  clink;  approach  is 
its  flexibility.  Mobile  dinics  can  treat  small, 
scattered  veteran  populations  in  remote  areas 
where  the  workload  is  insufficient  to  justify  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  clinic.  They  can 
be  shifted  among  various  locations  to  accom- 
modate fluctuating  demand  and  to  provide  vet- 
erans with  convenient  access  to  care.  But  be- 
cause mobile  clinics  may  not  constitute  the 
nxist  effective  means  in  every  situation,  the 
VA  will  also  establish  part-time  stationary  din- 
es when  the  veteran  population  is  more  con- 
centrated but  not  enough  to  sustain  a  full-time 
clinic  facility. 

In  order  to  property  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program,  this  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
which  would  contain  information  regarding  the 
types  of  health  care  services  furnished  under 
the  program,  including  a  detailed  specifkation 
of  the  cost  of  such  services,  the  veterans  fur- 
nished services  under  the  program,  and  the 
types  of  personnel  who  furnished  services  to 
veterans  under  the  program.  With  regard  to 
the  veterans  furnished  services  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  report  would  be  required  to  contain 
an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  these  veter- 
ans ofhenwise  would  have  received  DVA 
health  care  services  and  the  types  of  servees 
they  would  have  received. 

This  bill  would  authorize  S3  million  in  fiscal 
year  1994,  36  million  in  fiscal  year  1995.  and 
39  million  in  fiscal  year  1996.  for  a  total  au- 
thorization of  Si  8  million  to  carry  out  this  biW. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
expanswn  of  rural  health  care  options,  indud- 
ing  the  use  of  mobile  clinics,  is  a  most  impor- 
tant step  in  improving  health  care  access  for 
veterans  in  rural  areas.  Recently,  the  impor- 
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tance  of  these  services  from  rrxjbile  health 
care  clinics  tsecame  at)undantly  clear  when 
three  mobile  health  care  clinics— clinics  that 
were  just  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  for  use  in  Prescott,  AZ;  Spo- 
kane, WA;  and  Fayetteville,  NC-^ere 
pressed  into  service  to  assist  the  victims  of 
Hurricane  Andrew  in  south  Dade  County,  FL 
Those  three  clinics  contributed  tremendously 
in  helping  to  meet  the  immediate  health  care 
needs  of  tfwusands  of  indivkjuals  and  families 
affected  by  the  devastation  from  Hurricane  An- 
drew. Mobile  dines  cleariy  proved  their  value, 
and  when  combined  with  part-time  stationary 
clinics,  will  significantly  assist  veterans  who 
lack  basic  health  care  servees  simply  be- 
cause they  live  in  rural  and  remote  areas. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  JUNG  JA 
GOLDEN 


HON.  CHET  EDWARDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2, 1993 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of   Texas.    Mr.    Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  for  the  re- 
lief of  Jung  Ja  Golden.  Mrs.  Golden  is  a  native 
of  South  Korea  and  the  widow  of  Arthur  J. 
Golden.  Her  husband  died  on  November  14, 
1991.  Since  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Golderi 
has  constructed  a  new  life  here  in  the  United 
States.  This  legislation  wouW  grant  Mrs.  Gold- 
en immigration  status  which  would  allow  her  to 
remain  in  this  country. 

Jung  Ja  Golden's  resilience  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  is  admirable.  She  obtained  a 
driver's  leense.  passed  the  GED  examination, 
and  is  currently  enrolled  in  McLennan  Com- 
munity College  in  Waco,  TX.  Mrs.  Golden  also 
has  participated  in  community  service  pro- 
grams, such  as  Meals  on  Wheels,  wheh  de- 
liver food  to  the  homes  of  the  elderty.  Mrs. 
Golden  is  close  to  her  husband's  family  and 
has  made  many  friends  in  Waco.  TX.  In  my 
opinion,  Jung  Ja  Golden  embodies  the  Amer- 
ean  spirit  of  perseverance.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve it  woukJ  tie  in  order  for  Mrs.  Golden  to 
remain  in  the  United  States. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CATHOLIC 
DIOCESE  OF  GREEN  BAY,  WI 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1993 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 

tribute  to  the  Green  Bay  Catholic  Diocese  as 

it  celebrates  125  years  of  servee  to  the  conv 

munity.  The  diocese  was  first  established  in 

northeastem  Wisconsin  in  1 868,  and  has  been 

flourishing  there  ever  since. 

The  Green  Bay  Cathole  Dkxese  is  a  bas- 
tion of  Christian  values,  and  a  model  of  cul- 
tural diversity.  From  1868  to  1993  the  diocese 
has  served  the  faith  in  16  counties  of  nortfv 
eastem  Wisconsin.  Since  then,  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  the  area  has  grown  from  40,000 
to  360,000.  The  diocese  has  also  expanded 
geographically  and  culturally,  embracing  both 
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urt}an  and  rural  areas  and  welcoming  new  pa- 
rishioners of  all  backgrounds  and  ethnic  herit- 
ages. 

In  fact,  the  oldest  Catholic  church  building  In 
the  Green  Bay  Diocese  was  built  in  1867  and 
is  still  in  use.  The  continued  use  of  this 
church,  which  is  located  in  Stephensville,  is  a 
testimony  to  the  strength  of  tfie  diocese,  the 
dedication  of  its  parishioners,  and  the  devotion 
of  its  bistiops. 

Like  his  predecessors.  Bishop  Robert 
Banks,  the  10th  bishop  of  the  diocese,  has 
worked  hard  for  tfie  enrichment  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  has  personally  visited  each  parish,  im- 
plemented a  study  of  diocesan  schools  and 
their  policies,  and  entered  Into  a  covenant  with 
kx:al  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  churches.  His 
dedication  Is  admirable. 

It  Is  with  pride  ttiat  I  commend  tfie  Green 
Bay  Diocese  for  Its  outstanding  and  ler^gthy 
service  to  Wisconsin.  I  offer  It  my  best  wisties 
for  ttie  continuation  of  its  service  to  God  arxl 
the  community  for  many  years  to  come. 
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CHARLES  R.  JACKSON,  THOMAS  F. 
SILK  ELECTED  TO  HEAD  NCOA 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALLAN  R.  JONES 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1993 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Allan  R. 
Jones  on  reaching  a  milestone  in  his  career — 
20  years  in  the  trucking  Industry.  Allan  tias 
represented  the  needs  of  the  7.8  million  peo- 
ple employed  In  the  trucking  industry.  I  know 
that  they  are  grateful  for  his  efforts. 

We  often  tribute  to  our  service  men  and 
women  when  ttiey  return  from  combat.  And  as 
I  listen  to  my  colleagues  announce  the  names 
of  tfxjse  heroes,  I  find  myself  reflecting  on 
where  their  post-military  life  will  lead  them. 

Allan  Jones  is  one  such  hero.  Many  years 
ago,  fie  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  and  Pur- 
ple Heart  for  his  efforts  In  the  Korean  war. 

After  his  return,  Allan  worked  as  a  staff  re- 
porter for  several  newspapers.  He  began  his 
politKal  career  as  a  legislative  assistant  to 
U.S.  Senator  William  Spong,  Jr.  He  went  on  to 
have  a  distinguished  career  in  ttie  trucking  in- 
dustry. 

Allan  began  at  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions as  a  legislative  representative,  and  was 
later  promoted  to  manager  of  legislative  af- 
fairs. It  was  In  this  position  that  Allan  worked 
with  the  Put)llc  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  on  key  pieces  of  legislation  includ- 
ing: the  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation  Ef- 
fk;iency  Act  of  1991,  tfie  motor  carrier  deregu- 
lation bill,  the  1984  truck  safety  bill,  the  Conv 
mercial  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act,  arxj  various 
hiazardous  materials  regulations. 

Among  ttxjse  In  Congress  and  the  trucking 
industry,  Allan  Is  renowned  as  a  consummate 
professional.  He  Is  temperate  and  credible 
while  being  passionate  about  his  work.  Allan, 
thank  you  for  your  dedication  and  congratula- 
tions. 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March.  2. 1993 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Inform  my  colleagues  of 
the  election  of  Charles  R.  Jackson  as  presi- 
dent of  tfie  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Asso- 
ciation (NCOA)  at  the  organization's  board  of 
directors  meeting  on  February  1 3.  Those  of  us 
wfK)  work  on  military  issues  are  very  familiar 
with  Chuck  and  his  capatiilities,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  him  move  Into  this  important 
position  with  such  a  fine  military  association. 
He  will  be  an  effective  leader  for  tfie  organiza- 
tion. 

Chuck  is  a  retired  Navy  master  chief  pietty 
officer  wfio  served  his  country  In  uniform  for 
more  than  25  years.  During  ttiose  years,  he 
served  aboard  several  ships.  Including  ttie  air- 
craft carriers  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  John 
F.  Kennedy.  He  served  his  final  tour  in  the 
Navy  as  ttie  force  master  chief  of  the  Navy's 
Recruiting  Command. 

In  1979,  Chuck  joined  NCOA's  Washington 
staff  and  was  soon  elected  to  the  association's 
board  of  directors.  In  1981,  he  became 
NCOA's  first  certified  national  veterans  service 
offk:er  and  headed  NCOA's  service  program 
tor  several  years  thereafter. 

Chuck  was  elected  cfialrman  of  NCOA's 
board  of  directors  in  1984.  and  held  ttiat  posi- 
tion until  fie  was  elected  executive  vice  presi- 
dent in  1988.  Concurrent  with  his  service  on 
the  tx}ard  and  as  an  officer  of  the  association. 
Chuck  sen/ed  as  head  of  NCOA's  Washington 
offk;e. 

Under  this  leadership,  NCOA's  Washington 
staff  has  worked  hard  and  successfully  to  help 
create  better  programs  for  military  personnel 
and  veterans.  NCOA's  efforts  led  to  special 
recognition  by  the  Congress  in  1988,  when  the 
organization  was  granted  a  Federal  charter. 

Chuck  Jackson  also  served  as  a  commis- 
sioner on  the  congressionally  mandated  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Veterans  Education  Pol- 
icy and  as  a  member  of  the  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs'  Advisory  Committee  on  Women 
Veterans. 

Chuck  and  his  wife  Sylvia  live  in  Fort  Wash- 
ington, MD. 

I  also  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
election  of  Thomas  F.  Silk  as  executive  vice 
president  of  NCOA. 

Tom,  a  retired  chief  master  sergeant.  Is  a 
veteran  of  more  than  31  years  of  Air  Force 
service.  His  various  assignments  have  carried 
him  to  Japan,  Korea,  Germany,  France,  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  and  Hawaii.  During  his  years 
in  service,  Tom  was  a  leading  proponent  of 
professional  military  education.  He  helped  to 
establish  tfie  Air  Force  First  Sergeant's  Acad- 
emy and  Is  a  graduate  of  several  Air  Force 
senior  leadership  schools. 

Upon  retirement  from  service,  Tom  became 
deeply  involved  in  NCOA.  He  served  as  vice 
president  and  preskJent  of  the  association's 
sponsored  servrces  company.  At  various 
times,  he  also  served  as  chapter  chairman, 
association  trustee.  State  director,  and  Grand 
Knight  of  the  NCOA's  Knights  of  the  Square 
Table. 
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As  executive  vtee  president.  Tom  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
association  and  the  proper  management  of  Its 
financial  resources. 

Mr.  Spieaker.  I  know  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  in  expressing  congratulations  to  these  two 
gentlemen,  and  best  wishes  for  their  continued 
success  as  they  assume  tfie  top  two  leader- 
ship posts  In  the  NCOA.  I  believe  we  should 
also  thank  Chuck  and  Tom  for  their  more  than 
56  years  of  combined  service  to  America.  The 
organization  Is  in  very  steady,  skillful,  and  pa- 
triotic hands. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEVIN  PETERSON 


HON.  JANE  HARMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2, 1993 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  nne  In  congratulating  Kevin  Pe- 
terson for  his  outstanding,  dedicated  servk:e  to 
the  South  Bay  community.  In  recognition  of  a 
broad  range  of  civk:  activities,  Kevin  fias  been 
named  "South  Bay  Citizen  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Wellness  Community-South  Bay  Cities. 

For  many  years,  Kevin  Peterson  has  served 
his  community  by  lending  his  leadership  and 
enthusiasm  to  local  organizations  In  Califor- 
nia's 36th  District.  He  has  enriched  tfie  lives  of 
many  in  the  South  Bay  area.  It  is  all  too  often 
that  we  recognize  tfie  problems  in  our  commu- 
nities yet  are  not  fully  aware  of  such  public 
servants,  who  through  their  motivation  and 
deeds  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  those 
around  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
make  my  colleagues  aware  of  the  extent  of 
this  man's  servk;e  to  his  community. 

Kevin  Peterson  Is  currently  a  member  of  Lit- 
tle Company  of  Mary  Hospital's  strategk;  plan- 
ning committee,  Torrance  Memorial  Medical 
Center's  foundation  board,  and  president  of 
the  South  Bay  Association  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

During  his  years  of  service,  he  lias  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Redondo  Beach 
and  Torrance  Cfiambers  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Palace  Verdes  Peninsula. 
His  enormous  commitment  to  these  organiza- 
tions was  not  wittiout  acknowledgment — fie 
was  named  President  of  the  Year  by  his  local 
rotary  district  in  1991,  Redondo  Beach  Man  of 
the  Year  in  1989,  and  the  J.  Walker  Owens 
Volunteer  of  the  Year  In  1 992. 

Moreover,  he  is  an  active  member  of  nu- 
merous boards  of  directors.  Including  the  El 
Camino  College  Foundation,  Torrance  YWCA 
Advisory  Board,  South  Bay  Volunteer  Center, 
Community  Association  of  the  Peninsula,  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  the  Retired  Senior  Vol- 
unteer Program,  and  the  Redondo  Beach  Sal- 
vation Army. 

Mr.  Peterson  has  even  lent  his  musical  tal- 
ents to  the  community  by  participating  In  musi- 
cal entertainments  to  benefit  fundraising 
events  such  as  Taste  of  the  South  Bay.  Fes- 
tival of  the  Trees.  Design  House,  and  For  Our 
Chikjren. 

Personally.  I  have  gotten  to  know  Kevin  Pe- 
terson very  well  recently  as  we  have  been 
working  together  to  save  the  Los  Angeles  Air 
Force  Base.  His  energy  and  resourcefulness 
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have  been  invaluable  in  this  effort  and  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  know  that  this 
outstanding  community  leader  is  a  part  of  my 
district,  and  sfiares  with  us  his  knowledge, 
compassion,  and  talents.  I  hope  his  example 
will  encourage  others  to  get  involved  and  en- 
rich the  lives  of  tfiose  in  their  community  wfio 
need  it  most. 


AGRICULTURAL  WORKER 
PROTECTION  REFORM  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1993 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
has  been  more  than  30  years  since  Edward  R. 
Murrow's  landmark  documentary  "Harvest  of 
Shame"  exposed  the  deplorable  living  and 
working  conditions  of  migrant  farmworkers. 
Congress  has  intervened  three  times  since 
then  to  enact  laws  to  protect  agricultural  em- 
ployees from  financial  abuses,  wretched  fious- 
ing,  deadly  pesticide  exposure,  and  exploi- 
tation of  children. 

Despite  these  efforts,  working  and  living 
conditions  for  migrant  agricultural  workers  re- 
nnaln  deplorable  and  in  some  cases  have  de- 
teriorated. According  to  recent  reports  by  ttie 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Commission 
on  Agrtaultural  Workers,  the  news  media,  and 
testimony  by  farmworkers,  migrant  workers: 
Are  often  exposed  to  pesticides  with  no  edu- 
cation at)out  the  effects  of  pesticide  exposure; 
work  in  fieWs  without  drinking  water, 
handwashing  facilities,  or  toilets;  endure  rou- 
tine child  labor  violations;  often  receive  inad- 
equate medical  services  and  are  denied  Social 
Security  tienefits;   have   lost  ground  in  real 
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wages  since  1980  and  continue  to  suffer 
abuses  of  the  minimum  wage  laws;  are 
housed  In  grossly  substandard  latior  camps, 
and;  are  transported  in  dilapidated,  over- 
loaded, and  unsafe  vehicles. 

As  the  author  of  the  last  law  Congress 
passed  to  protect  migrant  agricultural  work- 
ers—the 1983  Agricultural  Wori<ers  Protection 
Act  [AWPA]— I  am  familiar  with  the  plight  of 
farmworkers  and  tfie  response  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  growers  to  Federal  law. 

The  declining  conditions  of  migrant  workers 
is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  by  the  Labor  Department 
under  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush.  In  fact, 
agriculture  enforcement  at  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  declined  50  percent  between  1988 
and  1992.  according  to  the  Department's  own 
statistics.  Growers  and  their  contractors  have 
acted  with  virtual  impunity  for  the  last  12 
years. 

In  addition,  employers  have  found  new  ways 
to  avoid  the  law.  Since  the  micl-1980's,  grow- 
ers have  relied  extensively  on  farm  labor  con- 
tractors, known  as  crewleaders,  wfio  are  paid 
a  fee  to  hire,  transport,  and  house  migrant  la- 
borers, but  wtx)  often  provide  no  services  or 
substandard  services  to  the  agricultural  env 
ployee. 

Some  growers,  such  as  the  U.S.  Sugar 
Corp.  In  Florida,  have  recognized  that  abiding 
by  the  law  and  protecting  their  workers  is  bet- 
ter for  their  business.  But  they  are  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule. 

The  protections  enacted  in  1983  have  re- 
sulted in  lengthy  court  battles  as  growers  and 
workers  argue  over  whether  the  contractor  or 
the  grower  Is  responsible  for  the  violation. 

The  amendments  to  my  1983  law  that  I  am 
Introducing  today,  with  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  Chairman  Bill  Ford  and  Con- 
gressman Howard  Berman,  will  eliminate  any 
ambiguity  over  responsibility  and  thus  will  re- 
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duce  violations.  The  amendments  make  grow- 
ers responsible  for  ensuring  ttiat  the  farm 
labor  contractor  is  abiding  by  the  law.  Growers 
and  contractors  have  had  tfie  chance  to  end 
their  abusive  practices  on  their  own  and  with 
few  exceptions  they  fiave  failed.  Now  they  will 
abide  by  the  law  or  ttiey  will  pay  deariy  and, 
in  some  instances,  lose  their  right  to  conduct 
their  business  altogether. 

Specifically,  the  amendments  will:  HokJ 
growers  liable  for  violations  committed  by  the 
farm  labor  contractors;  eliminate  distinctions 
between  seasonal  and  migrant  workers;  make 
employers  responsible  for  meeting  all  local. 
State,  and  Federal  health  and  safety  laws  and 
regulations,  including  chikj  latxir  laws;  require 
crewleaders  to  post  a  pertormance  bond  to 
ensure  payment  of  wages  owed  to  farm- 
workers; disqualify  piersons  convicted  of  seri- 
ous crimes  from  becoming  crewleaders;  re- 
quire full  disclosure  to  farmworkers  of  all  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  their  employment;  in- 
crease the  penalties  for  growers  and 
crewleaders  wfio  violate  the  act,  and;  require 
employers  to  provide  child  care  If  they  fiave 
25  or  more  employees,  and  provide  field  sani- 
tation and  protection  from  heat  stress  regard- 
less of  the  numtjer  of  employees. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  Chairman  Ford, 
who  is  also  intimately  familiar  with  ttiese  is- 
sues as  the  autfior  of  the  1 974  law  to  protect 
migrant  workers.  I  look  fonward  to  working  with 
my  colleagues,  with  Labor  Secretary  Rek;h, 
with  the  industry,  and  with  tfie  advocacy  conn- 
munity  in  carrying  out  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  tfie  law  to  protect  migrant  agrkiultural  work- 
ers. 

Thirty  years  is  far  too  long  to  have  allowed 
these  abuses  to  occur.  As  Maya  Angelou 
poignantly  stated  in  her  Inaugural  poem,  we 
cannot  unlive  history,  for  its  pain  is  too  real, 
but  we  do  not  have  to  live  it  again. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday',  March  3,  1993 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  know,  O  gracious  God.  that  there 
is  much  in  the  lives  of  people  that  is 
difficult  and  painful,  but  we  also  know 
that  there  is  joy  and  celebration  too. 
We  experience  that  which  is  sorrowful 
and  frustrating,  but  we  sense  also  the 
presence  of  dignity  and  majesty  and 
honor  among  people  and  what  they  do. 
We  pray,  O  loving  God,  that  we  will 
walk  the  paths  of  our  lives  with  the  as- 
surance that  Your  presence  is  ever 
with  us,  that  Your  power  can  sustain 
us,  and  that  Your  peace  is  with  us  to 
the  end  of  our  days.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I.  I  respectfully  de- 
mand a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speak- 
er's approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chairs  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the^  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  246,   nays 
150.  not  voting  33.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  49] 
YEAS— 246 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Areher 

Bacchus  (FLi 

Baesler 

Bareia 

Barlow 

Barreu  (WIi 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Bellenson 

BeviU 

Bilbray 

Blshop 

Blackwell 


Bonlor 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clement 
dinger 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 


Combest 

Condi  t 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Din^ell 

Dixon 


Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

En«el 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Fo<;lletU 

Foley 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gunder^on 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Ho  Men 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  £  B 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 


Allard 

.^rmey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bllirakis 

Bllley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bunning 


Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvlnsky 
Markey 
Mat«ui 
Mazzoll 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
Mclnnls 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
.Neal(NC) 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Poshard 

NAYS— 150 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clay 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Crane 

Crape 

Cunningham 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreler 


Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal-AUard 

Ruth 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Trafic*nt 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Waters 

Walt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Yates 


Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 


Greenwood 

Hancock 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hobeon 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

HufTlngton 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Machtley 


Berman 

Brown  (CA) 

Byrne 

Clayton 

Cox 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Evans 

Fields  (TX) 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Hamburg 


ManzuUo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McHugh 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Murphy 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rams  tad 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Royce 


Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 

Zimmer 


NOT  VOTING— 35 


Henry 

Hyde 

Jefferson 

Knollenl)erg 

Lloyd 

Martinez 

McDade 

Miller  (CA) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pomeroy 

Roemer 

Rostenkowski 
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Roukema 

Sax  ton 

Sctaenk 

Sisisky 

Thurman 

Valentine 

Washington 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wynn 

Young  (AK) 


So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  12.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  the  Special 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  in  Waco,  TX. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-392,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader,  announces  his  appointment  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  to  the  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  4355(a).  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  Mr. 
Reid,  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  Mr.  Shelby,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  6968(a),  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  Mr.  Sarbanes.  at 
large,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  1295(b),  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  101-595,  the  Chair,  on  behalf 
of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  Mr. 
HOLLINGS,  ex  officio,  and  Mr.  Breaux. 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation,  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-392,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
leader,  appoints  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Grassley,  and  Mr.  Nickles,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Bipartisan  Task  Force  on 
Senate  Coverage. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  194(a).  of  title  14. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  101-595,  the  Chair,  on  behalf 
of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  Mr. 
HOLLINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-392,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
appoints  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Reid.  and  Mr. 
Akaka,  as  members  of  the  Bipartisan 
Task  Force  on  Senate  Coverage. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  9355(a).  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  Mr. 
EXON.  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-380,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  Mr.  Dorgan,  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, vice  Mr.  Robe. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-618,  as 
amended  by   Public  Law   10(M18,   the 
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Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  appoints  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee  as  con- 
gressional advisers  on  trade  policy  and 
negotiations  and  as  official  advisers  to 
the  U.S.  delegations  to  international 
conferences,  meetings,  and  negotiation 
sessions  relating  to  trade  agreements: 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  BOREN, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Dole;  and  as  alter- 
nate official  advisers:  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Hatch,  and 
Mr.  Wallop. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Democrat  caucus.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  110)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  no 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers, be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et: Glen  Browder  of  Alabama;  Lynn  C.  Wool- 
sey of  California. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RECOGNITION  OF  BUREAU  OF  AL- 
COHOL, TOBACCO  AND  FIREARMS 
AGENTS  KILLED  IN  THE  LINE  OF 
DUTY 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
February  28.  four  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
[ATF]  gave  their  lives  to  uphold  the 
rule  of  law  in  America.  Fifteen  other 
ATF  agents  were  wounded  by  gunfire 
or  hurt  as  they  attempted  to  recover 
firearms  and  explosive  devices  held  il- 
legally at  a  ranch  near  Waco,  TX. 

In  ATF's  long  history,  extending 
back  to  the  1860's,  184  agents  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty. 
This  honor  roll  now  includes  the  four 
agents  killed  in  Texas  on  February  28: 
Special  Agent  Steve  Willis  of  the  Bu- 
reau's Houston  post  of  duty.  Special 
Agent  Robert  J.  Williams  of  Little 
Rock,  and  Special  Agents  Conway 
LeBleu  and  Todd  McKeehan  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  deceased  agents  were  members  of 
ATF's  elite  special  operations  teams. 
These  are  the  teams  that  take  on  the 
most  hazardous  jobs  of  apprehending 
armed,  dangerous  criminals.  Last  year 
ATF    special    operations    teams    went 
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into  action  more  than  230  times,  with- 
out loss  of  life,  in  the  process  of  bring- 
ing to  justice  many  vicious  criminals. 
Last  year,  also,  investigations  by 
ATF's  small  force  of  2.200  agents 
caused  charges  to  be  brought  against 
more  than  13.000  bombers,  arsonists, 
gun  runners,  dope  dealers,  and  other 
dangerous  offenders. 

We  aspire  to  build  a  peaceful  demo- 
cratic Nation.  But  so  long  as  some  peo- 
ple choose  violence  over  law  and  order, 
our  Nation  shall  require  the  services  of 
peace  officers,  including  those  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms. I  join  with  other  citizens  in  com- 
mending the  courage  of  the  valiant 
ATF  special  agents,  and  their  fellow 
peace  officers  throughout  America, 
who  face  death  and  injury  every  day  to 
keep  our  Nation  safe.  We  grieve  for  the 
agents  who  died  in  the  line  of  duty.  We 
hurt  with  the  agents  injured  in  doing 
their  duty.  We  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  our  total  support  to 
their  families. 


CHANGE 


(Mr.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  also 
add  our  condolences  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland's  for  the  fallen  agents, 
and  we  thank  him  for  his  statement. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  subject 
that  is  on  everyone's  mind.  I  want  to 
talk  about  change,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Early  this  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  realized 
he  had  a  problem,  and  his  problem  was 
how  do  Democrats,  who  are  known  by 
the  American  people  to  tax  and  spend, 
do  the  same  thing  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  have  them  think  that  it  has 
changed? 

a  1230 

Mr.  Stephanopoulos  proved  his  worth 
because  he  came  up  with  "contribute 
and  invest  "  instead  of  "tax  and  spend." 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Clinton  has 
achieved  change. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Let  the  Chair  state  that 
the  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Swett]  for  1 
minute.  There  is  a  special  list  here,  and 
the  Chair  states  for  the  benefit  of 
Democratic  Members  that  the  Chair 
will  go  by  this  list  after  this  1  minute 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Other  Members  who  are  not  on 
the  list  will  be  recognized  after  the 
Chair  has  recognized  all  Members  who 
are  on  the  list. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT 

(Mr.  SWETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  on  an  issue  which  reaches  to  the 
heart  of  our  efforts  to  regain  the  trust 
of  the  American  people.  I  rise  on  behalf 
of  bipartisan  legislation — H.R.  349,  the 
Congressional  Accountability  Act — 
which  Congressman  Shays  and  I  have 
introduced  to  end  the  exemptions  Con- 
gress enjoys  from  important  laws 
which  cover  the  private  sector  and  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

These  exemptions  are  the  delight  of 
Congress-bashers  everywhere,  exploited 
to  put  this  body  in  the  worst  possible 
light.  Those  who  wish  to  tear  down  this 
Institution  will  continue  to  seize  on 
these  exemptions  as  ammunition — 
until  we  end  them. 

Beyond  our  institutional  image, 
there  is  the  simple  issue  of  fairness. 
Whatever  the  rationale,  it  is  wrong  for 
us  to  pass  laws  which  would  otherwise 
apply  to  Congress  and  then  exempt 
ourselves — in  whole  or  in  part — from 
their  operation. 

As  an  architect  by  training  and  a 
former  alternative  energy  developer,  I 
have  worked  under  a  wide  gamut  of 
Federal  regulations.  That  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  that  we  will  pass 
better  laws  if  we  know  we  will  be  living 
and  working  under  them  ourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  Members  who 
have  not  yet  done  so  will  add  their 
names  to  the  cosponsor  list  for 
H.R.  349. 


After  all,  managing  the  budget  is  our 
job.  The  people  we  work  for  are  de- 
manding responsible  action  today. 


STATEMENT  OF  THRIFTY  50 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Clinton  has  asked  Americans  to  re- 
invent Government.  He  has  also  asked 
Congress  to  be  specific  regarding  sug- 
gestions to  cut  the  budget.  I  submit 
you  cannot  do  one  without  the  other. 

Too  many  Federal  dollars  are  still 
going  to  fund  programs  from  yester- 
day's priority  list.  Clearly,  when  you 
are  $4  trillion  in  debt,  there  are  limits 
to  affordability,  and  Congress  needs  to 
reassess  the  way  it  does  its  business 
and  its  list  of  what  programs  should 
and  shouldn't  be  funded. 

That's  why  I  have  introduced  House 
Resolution  106,  a  list  of  50  specific 
spending  cuts  totaling  $190  billion  over 
5  years  that  I  believe  the  Nation  can  do 
without.  This  resolution  directs  the 
Budget  Committee  to  include  these 
specific  cuts  in  its  budget  resolution, 
or  be  able  to  justify  on  a  program-by- 
program  basis  why  further  expendi- 
tures are  necessary. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  exam- 
ine my  list,  or  make  one  of  their  own. 


A  DEFICIT  REDUCTION  GUARANTY 
TRUST  FUND  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  a^ked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  many  concerns  being  expressed  by 
my  constituents  is  that  the  spending 
cuts  and  tax  increases  in  the  Presi- 
dents  economic  plan  will  not  actually 
reduce  the  deficit. 

Concern— and  in  some  cases — out- 
right cynicism  about  Congress"  ability 
to  stick  to  reducing  the  deficit  is  wide- 
spread among  American  voters. 

These  of  course  are  the  same  voters 
who  have  signaled  that  they  want  lead- 
ership, that  they  are  willing  to  sac- 
rifice, that  they  are  convinced  that  the 
Presidents  plan  will  not  be  sabotaged 
by  more  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  a  number  of  us — including  Bill 
Brewster  will  soon  be  circulating  a 
letter  outlining  our  deficit  reduction 
guaranty  trust  fund  proposal. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  is  simple: 

First,  all  net  tax  increases,  savings 
in  Social  Security,  entitlement  cuts 
and  debt  service  go  into  the  trust  fund 
and  can  only  be  used  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Second,  any  increases  in  defense  or 
domestic  discretionary  spending  must 
be  offset  by  cuts  of  an  equal  dollar 
amount  in  other  spending  programs. 

Third,  our  plan  has  an  airtight  en- 
forcement mechanism  that  prevents 
tax  increases  from  being  used  for  more 
spending. 

This  plan  will  work:  It  will  cut  the 
deficit,  it  will  enforce  budget  discipline 
with  no  excuses  and  no  gimmicks,  and 
it  will  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  Clin- 
ton plan. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
American  people  are  looking  to  us  to 
join  President  Clinton  in  showing  lead- 
ership on  reducing  our  national  deficit. 
The  time  is  now. 


MEMBERS  URGED  TO  RESIST 
EFFORTS  TO  SAVE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEES 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  several 
weeks  ago,  the  House  voted  180  to  237 
to  eliminate  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics.  We  eliminated  one  of  the  se- 
lect committees,  and  the  other  three 
resolutions  to  reauthorize  the  other 
three  select  committees  were  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  the  fioor.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  looked  like  they  were  going  to 
be  defeated. 


We  all  know  what  is  going  on  and 
what  has  happened  over  these  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  with  all  the  arm-twisting 
that  has  been  underway  trying  to  find 
enough  votes  to  save  these  four  select 
committees  that  spend  $4  million  and 
employ  91  staffers  when  the  work  they 
are  doing  is  being  done  by  a  number  of 
other  committees. 

This  morning  what  do  I  get  in  the 
mail?  I  get  a  "Dear  Colleague"  from 
our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rangel],  with  all  these 
great  ideas  about  why  we  ought  to  save 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics. 
Let  me  remind  our  good  fl-iend.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ran- 
gel] and  all  my  colleagues  that  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Narcotics  is  dead.  It 
is  gone,  it  has  been  eliminated,  it  is 
over. 

I  want  to  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  dig 
up  that  "Dear  Colleague"  in  their  of- 
fices and  look  at  it.  On  page  2  they  will 
see  a  "clip  and  mail,"  whether  they 
support,  whether  they  are  undecided, 
or  whether  they  will  not  support  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics.  I 
would  urge  Members  to  clip  that,  mark 
it,  and  mail  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need  any  of 
these  select  committees. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  "AGINNERS": 

GIVE  THE  PRESIDENT  A  CHANCE 

(Mr.  BROWDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BROWDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
keep  hearing  from  the  "agrinners" 
about  the  President's  economic  plan 
and  his  plans  for  cutting  the  deficit. 
You  know  what  an  "aginner"  is;  that  is 
somebody  that  no  matter  what  you  tell 
them,  they  are  "agin  it." 

I  understand  the  '"aginners"  because 
they  have  had  12  years  of  the  adminis- 
tration using  one  set  of  books  for  the 
economic  and  budget  figures  and  the 
Congress  using  another  set.  I  would  be 
"agin  "  an  economic  plan  put  together 
like  that,  too,  just  like  I  have  been 
"agin"  some  of  those  budgets  in  the 
past. 

The  "aginners"  have  been  told  that 
cutting  waste  and  fraud  by  itself  will 
balance  the  budget.  It  is  a  good  start, 
but  it  is  only  a  start.  Scapegoating 
waste  and  fraud  in  Government  lets  the 
White  House,  Congress,  and  everybody 
else  avoid  the  hard  choices. 

The  President  has  agreed  to  one  set 
of  figures — from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office— even  if  those  CBO  fig- 
ures disagree  with  his  figures.  Let  us 
give  this  novel  idea  of  real  numbers 
budgeting  a  chance. 

Now  he  is  telling  us  what  his  plans 
are  for  cutting  the  waste  and  fraud. 
The  "aginners"  need  to  listen.  Honest 
talk  about  waste  and  fraud  in  Govern- 
ment, and  real  numbers.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  been  tried  before.  Let  us 
give  it  a  chance. 


READ  THE  FINE  PRINT 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  the  American  people  to  read  the 
fine  print  before  they  buy  Into  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  economic  package. 

It's  in  those  details  that  the  reality 
emerges:  This  legislation  is  the  same 
tired  tax  and  spend  policies  with  a 
fresh  new  sales  approach. 

President  Clinton,  on  his  traveling 
medicine  show,  has  offered  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  tonic  that  just  won't 
work.  He  says  that  the  tonic  will  cure 
all  that  ails  the  American  economy. 

But  if  you  read  exactly  what  this 
tonic  contains,  you  know  that  this  is  a 
prescription  for  economic  disaster. 

Higher  taxes  means  slower  economic 
growth.  More  spending  means  a  higher 
deficit.  Smoke  and  mirrors  spending 
cuts  means  no  more  progress  on  our 
national  debt. 

President  Clinton  is  a  persuasive  and 
charismatic  salesman  who  has  a  pack- 
age that  he  wants  the  American  people 
to  buy.  But  I  urge  the  American  people 
to  read  the  fine  print  first. 
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CLINTON  TALKS  STRAIGHT? 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
Bill  Clinton  told  the  Nation  that  he 
was  going  to  talk  straight  with  Ameri- 
cans. Not  even  Jay  Leno  could  come  up 
with  a  better  joke  than  that.  He  said 
he  needed  to  raise  taxes  to  tackle  the 
deficit. 

But  don't  worry;  70  percent  of  the 
burden  will  be  paid  by  those  earning 
$100,000  or  more,  so  you're  safe,  right? 

Wrong:  his  definition  of  $100,000 
might  surprise  you. 

It  is  not  your  actual  income  he  is 
talking  about^— instead,  he  is  talking 
about  family  economic  income. 

What  is  that?  Well,  it  includes: 
Wages,  IRA  deductions,  Keogh  plans 
and  life  insurance,  employer-provided 
benefits,  imputed  rent  for  homeowners, 
and  anything  else  that  could  conceiv- 
ably be  of  economic  value  to  you. 

So  if  you're  thinking.  I'm  alright,  I 
earn  much  less  than  $100,000.  Check 
your  numbers. 

With  Bill  Clinton's  so-called  straight 
talk,  $100,000  is  less  than  you  think. 


Those  who  are  comfortable  should 
consider  the  cost  of  clinging  to  their 
comfort,  while  so  many  are  uncomfort- 
able. We  are  one  Nation. 


THE  PUBLIC  GOOD  SUFFERS  FROM 
FOLLOWING  NARROW  POLITICAL 
INTERESTS 

(Mr.  STRICKLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  STRICKLAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Clinton  has  challenged  us  to 
place  the  welfare  of  the  country  above 
narrow  political  interests. 

The  response  of  some  in  the  minority 
party  has  been  disappointing.  One 
member— speaking  of  the  majority- 
has  said,  "As  long  as  we're  kicking 
them  in  the  shins  and  giving  them  a 
black  eye,  we're  in  control." 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  rhetoric  is  irre- 
sponsible. 

In  the  chapel  at  Asbury  College  is  a 
plaque.  It  says:  "Here  we  enter  a  fel- 
lowship. Sometimes  we  will  agree  to 
differ.  Always  we  should  resolve  to  love 
and  unite  to  serve." 

In  this  Chamber  we  are  bound  to  dif- 
fer-that is  how  it  ought  to  be. 

But  for  some,  there  is  no  willingness 
to  unite  in  order  to  serve.  While  Presi- 
dent Clinton  calls  on  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans to  come  together  and  heal  old 
wounds,  the  vanguard  of  the  status  quo 
in  this  body  chooses  to  kick  shins  and 
give  black  eyes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  truly  love  our 
country  and  want  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic good,  we  cannot  condone  mean-spir- 
ited hostility  on  this  fioor  any  longer. 
If  we  are  going  to  address  this  Nation's 
problems,  we  need  to  act  as  mature 
adults,  not  like  schoolchildren  on  a 
playground. 


THE  COST  OF  BEING  COM- 
FORTABLE WHILE  OTHERS  ARE 
UNCOMFORTABLE 

(Mr.  BLACKWELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  our  colleagues  become  uricomfort- 
able  with  talk  of  taxing  the  rich. 

That  is  because  they  are  comfortable. 

For  them,  it  is  better  for  the  poor 
and  middle  class  to  be  uncomfortable. 
They  prefer  to  talk  about  spending 
cuts. 

Those  who  are  promoting  spending 
cuts  are  not  concerned  that  35  million 
citizens,  14  percent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, have  no  health  care  coverage, 
and  the  numbers  are  rapidly  rising. 

They  are  not  concerned  that  there 
are  9  million  people  out  of  work,  in- 
cluding many  who  have  given  them- 
selves in  defense  of  this  Nation. 

They  are  comfortable.  They  have 
health  care.  They  have  jobs.  They  are 
comfortable,  and  they  apparently  pre- 
fer that  the  hungry,  homeless,  jobless, 
and  those  who  lack  health  care  are  un- 
comfortable 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  ask  the 
question.  Can  we  afford  a  stimulus  pro- 
gram, or  can  we  afford  health  care  re- 
form? 

I  say,  can  we  afford  not  to  have  a 
stimulus  program,  can  we  afford  not  to 
have  health  care  reform? 

If  the  questions  are  not  properly 
asked,  we  can  not  get  the  right  an- 
swers. 


TAKE  MEAT  CLEAVER  TO 
SPENDING 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  BLACKWELL]  said  that  we  are 
going  to  tax  the  rich  more.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  definition  now  in- 
cludes anybody  making  about  $24,000  or 
$25,000  a  year,  and  President  Clinton 
has  said  that  we  are  going  to  have  1 
dollar  in  spending  cuts  for  every  dollar 
in  tax  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing: The  Republican  Study  Commit- 
tee has  done  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
Clinton  proposal,  and  when  you  take 
out  the  smoke  and  mirrors,  America, 
and  take  out  the  fee  increases  that 
they  are  counting  as  spending  cuts, 
there  is  $100  in  new  spending  for  every 
$1  in  spending  cuts;  $100  in  new  spend- 
ing for  ever  $1  in  spending  cuts. 

Before  we  load  more  taxes  on  the 
American  people,  we  ought  to  take  a 
meat  cleaver  to  spending.  Then  talk 
about  taxes. 


CUT  REPUBLICAN  SACRED  COWS 

FROM  BUDGET 
(Mr.    OWENS   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pray  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
catch  up  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  support  the  President's 
package 

You  want  a  meat  cleaver?  We  can 
still  make  some  adjustments  in  that 
package,  and  we  could  use  a  meat 
cleaver  to  get  $100  billion  more.  It  will 
not  be  easy,  but  it  can  be  done.  Let  us 
cut  the  Republican  sacred  cows. 

Let  us  cut  CIA  and  the  intelligence 
budget.  We  do  not  need  $28  billion  or 
more  for  the  CIA  anymore.  Let  us  cut 
star  wars.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  American  taxpayer  to 
continue  a  single  penny  more  for  star 
wars.  The  President  has  not  gone  far 
enough. 

Let  us  cut  NATO.  NATO  generals  are 
living  off  the  fat  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. They  have  lived  off  them  long 
enough.  We  do  not  need  NATO. 

We  do  not  need  overseas  bases.  Over- 
seas bases  will  not  disrupt  the  econo- 
mies of  any  of  our  communities  if  they 
are  eliminated.  We  do  not  need  those 
overseas  bases.  Let  us  cut  them. 

Let  us  cut  the  obsolete  weapons  sys- 
tems. Let  us  cut  the  space  station, 
slow  it  down  even  more.  It  is  the  wrong 
design  anyhow,  so  let  us  cut  it  some 
more. 
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Let  us  cut  the  superconductingr  super 
collider.  Let  us  cut  the  strategic  oil  re- 
serve, and  the  mohair  giveaway  pro- 
gram. Let  us  cut  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  some  more.  Let  us  cut 
the  subsidies  that  are  there  for  farmers 
who  make  $150,000  or  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  make  some  more 
adjustments  in  this  package.  But  I  sup- 
port the  package. 


We  have  had  enough  deficit  dema- 
goguery  in  the  past  12  years.  Reagan- 
omics  didn't  work.  Trickle  down  didn't 
work.  Voodoo  didn't  work. 

Let's  try  something  real. 


SHOOT  FIRST,  ASK  QUESTIONS 
LATER 

(Mr.  GRAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  GRAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  his 
joint  session  speech,  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  have  engaged  in  an  impres- 
sive public  relations  campaign  to  sell 
his  plan  to  the  American  people.  One  of 
his  major  claims  about  the  plan  is  that 
it  is  straight  forward  and  uses  honest 
numbers.  This  is  simply  not  the  case. 

Ross  Perot  said  on  the  CBS  Morning 
News  that  Americans  still  don't  have 
accurate  numbers  on  the  plan  and 
noted  that  the  Devil  is  in  the  details. 
Most  details  of  Clinton's  plan  have  yet 
to  be  released,  including  specific  de- 
fense cuts,  details  on  the  energy  tax 
and  an  honest  break-down  of  taxes  ver- 
sus spending. 

The  Democratic  leadership  is  asking 
Congress  to  vote  on  this  vague  package 
in  2  weeks.  They  seem  to  be  saying 
vote  now,  see  the  details  later.  This 
rushed  vote  amounts  to  a  shoot-first, 
ask-questions-later  policy.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  demand  the  facts  before 
any  vote  on  the  package. 


GETTING  REAL  ABOUT  THE 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  KREIDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KREIDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  back  to  my  district  twice  since 
President  Clinton  announced  his  eco- 
nomic plan.  That  plan  is  winning  sup- 
port in  my  district. 

The  people  I  represent  are  tired  of 
gridlock,  tired  of  the  blame  game,  tired 
of  finger  pointing,  tired  of  business  as 
usual.  They  are  ready  for  the  truth, 
ready  for  leadership,  and  ready  to  take 
charge  of  this  country's  future. 

They  may  not  like  everything  in  Bill 
Clinton's  plan,  but  they  know  it  is  fair, 
they  know  it  is  honest,  and  they  know 
it  is  responsible. 

The  people  who  sent  me  here  are 
ready  to  face  the  facts,  and  ready  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  cut  the  def- 
icit. 

They  expect  to  hear  more  from  the 
critics  than  rhetoric,  more  than  num- 
bers games  and  cheap  talk.  If  the  crit- 
ics have  better  ideas,  let's  hear  them. 
Not  gimmicks — specifics. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  LETTER  FROM 
CONSTITUENT 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  jjermission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  I  referred  to  the  mail  and 
phone  calls  I  am  receiving  in  regards  to 
President  Clinton's  economic  proposal. 
Today.  I  will  read  excerpts  of  a  letter  I 
opened  this  morning  from  a  gentleman 
in  Peachtree  City.  GA. 

De.\r  Mr.  Collins:  I  am  81  years  old  and  I 
am  on  social  security.  I  am  opposed  to  Mr. 
Clinton's  protrram.  He  is  hitting  us  too  hard. 
He  says  he  is  fair  but  is  not. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  "value  added 
tax."  AARP  is  pushing  this,  but  they  fouled 
up  before.  Remember  "catastrophic 
healthcare?" 

Past  history  shows  any  increase  in  revenue 
will  be  wasted.  Cut  wasteful  spending. 

I  think  Clinton  is  wrong  about  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  further 
wrote: 

I  trust  him  about  as  far  as  I  can  throw  an 
anvil. 

He  closed  by  stating: 

I  hope  you.  fellow  Republicans,  and  con- 
servative Democrats  can  change  Clinton's 
programs  to  something  practical. 


continuing  to  offer  necessary  services, 
as  well  as  providing  stimulus  and  in- 
centives that  will  produce  long-term 
economic  health  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  excited  that  the 
President  has  given  Congress  a  pro- 
gram for  change  and  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  the  administration  to 
fine-tune  the  Nation's  economic  recov- 
ery. 
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I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  Nation  was  built  on  rural 
communities  and  that  rural  commu- 
nities are  dependent  on  agricultural 
economy.  Our  American  farmers  have 
endured  more  cuts  than  any  other  in- 
dustry in  recent  years,  and  they  are 
willing  to  do  their  fair  share  this  go- 
around.  But  the  success  of  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  depend  on  the  in- 
volvement of  all  areas  in  this  Nation. 

We  must  reinvest  in  rural  America, 
what  this  country  was  built  on.  Farm- 
ing continues  to  be  a  growth  industry 
with  an  increased  productivity  curve. 
Instead  of  punishing  the  industry  for 
its  growth,  let  us  help  our  farmers  con- 
tinue to  build  by  offering  trade  incen- 
tives and  open  and  fair  markets. 

President  Clinton  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  to  present  us 
with  a  broad  plan.  Let  us  now  join  and 
work  together  to  make  that  happen. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  Chair  would  remind 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Col- 
lins] that  the  reference  the  gentleman 
made  to  the  President  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  referring  to  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived. I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  in 
my  pocket.  I  do  not  refer  the  remarks 
to  any  one  individual  except  you. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Part  of 
the  letter  should  not  be  read  into  or  in- 
serted in  the  Record.  The  statements 
of  other  persons,  if  unparliamentary, 
should  not  be  utilized  in  debate. 


WORK  TOGETHER  TO  MAKE 
PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  WORK 

(Ms.  LAMBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  LAMBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  President  Clinton's 
plan,  and  also  in  support  of  his  willing- 
ness and  courage  to  do  something. 

President  Clinton's  economic  plan  is 
a  great  first  step  towards  reining  in 
our  spiraling  deficit.  We  all  here  agree 
we  must  cut  wasteful  spending  while 


SPECIFIC  SPENDING  CUTS 

(Mr.  ZELIFF  sisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent laid  down  a  challenge  to  us.  say- 
ing "That  if  we  want  more  spending 
cuts,  then  we  should  be  specific." 

The  real  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
will  you  let  us  be  specific  and  allow  us 
to  propose  spending  cuts? 

Will  you  let  the  people's  House  have 
an  open  rule  for  spending  cuts  so  that 
each  Member's  proposals  to  cut  bloated 
Government  spending  can  specifically 
be  proposed  and  debated? 

We  accept  the  President's  challenge, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Now  it  is  up  to  you.  Give  us  an  open 
rule  to  propose  our  specific  budget 
cuts,  as  the  President  asked.  Let  each 
proposed  budget  cut  be  debated  and 
voted  upon. 

Let  the  people  of  America  examine 
our  votes  and  find  out  the  truth  about 
who  wants  to  cut  Government  spending 
and  who  doesn't.  Give  us  an  open  rule 
for  budget  cuts,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  President  can't  have  it  both 
ways.  He  can't  demand  that  the  Mem- 
bers be  specific  in  proposing  budget 
cuts,  while  the  congressional  leaders  of 
his  party  muzzle  the  duly  elected  rep- 
resentatives from  proposing  budget 
cuts  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Fancy  speeches  to  town  meetings,  on 
talk  shows,  and  to  school  kids  will  not 


cut  one  penny  from  the  budget  fat. 
Budget  cuts  must  be  made  when  the 
budget  is  being  acted  upon. 

What  are  you  afraid  of.  Mr.  Speaker? 
Let's  put  democracy  back  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

(Ms.  McKINNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
policies  of  the  last  12  years  resulted  in 
the  increase  of  two  critical  deficits— a 
financial  deficit  and  a  human  resources 
deficit.  Financial  deficit  has  increased 
from  $47.7  billion  in  1980  to  $228  billion 
in  1993.  This  is  an  enormous  burden  on 
the  economy.  Interest  on  the  national 
debt  costs  each  of  us  $800  per  year. 

The  President's  economic  plan  will 
decrease  the  deficit  without  triggering 
a  recession.  It  also  shifts  resources  to 
programs  that  invest  in  our  people,  our 
human  resources.  And  no  family's  tax 
rate  will  increase  unless  income  ex- 
ceeds $140,000.  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Robert  C.  Smith  of 
Lithonia,  GA,  which  I  believe  reflects 
the  dominant  view  of  the  folks  in  my 
district: 

I  *  *  *  urge  you  to  strongly  support  the 
President's  approach  for  reducing  the  na- 
tion's budget  deficit  situation.  I,  as  a  tax- 
payer, understand  that  this  problem  will 
never  be  corrected  without  some  sacrifice 
from  all  citizens  and  if  this  means  a  greater 
tax  burden  to  secure  my  children's  future 
then  so  be  it. 

Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  urge  us  to 
make  the  necessary  cuts  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

I  am  committed  to  supporting  cuts  in 
spending  and  reductions  in  taxpayer 
support  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  And,  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  like  to  see  more  inef- 
fective programs  and  unnecessary  sub- 
sidies eliminated. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  hold  the 
line  on  the  President's  proposed  spend- 
ing reductions  and  to  be  open  to  addi- 
tional cuts  in  Federal  spending. 


we  know  what  that  sacrifice  means.  He 
means  raise  taxes.  But  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  with  our  constitu- 
ents and  they  tell  us,  "It  is  the  spend- 
ing, stupid."  Government  is  too  big  and 
it  spends  too  much. 

We  have  plenty  of  fat  right  here  in 
the  Federal  Government,  ready  and 
waiting  to  be  cut,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  going  to  do. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  many  similar 
task  forces,  but  we  are  going  to  take  it 
one  step  further.  We  are  going  to  bring 
it  to  the  chopping  block  once  and  for 
all  where  it  belongs.  We  believe  the  Re- 
publicans need  to  identify  the  waste 
dividend. 

My  colleagues  can  help.  Our  constitu- 
ents can  help  out  there.  Give  us  your 
ideas.  Give  us  your  suggestions.  We  can 
downsize  and  streamline  this  Govern- 
ment. 


TASK  FORCE  ON  REFORM 

(Mr.  NUSSLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spirit  of  GM  and  IBM,  it  is  quite  an 
honor  for  me  to  be  named  today  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Task  Force 
on  Government  Reform,  appointed  by 
the  Republican  leadership.  We  cer- 
tainly have  our  work  cut  out  for  us, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  accom- 
plish our  goal. 

During  his  inaugural  address.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  spoke  of  the  need  to  sac- 
rifice and  now.  as  the  President  begins 
to  sell  his  package  around  the  country. 


national  helium  reserves.  It  astonished 
me  that  a  program  which  began  in  1929 
had  received  continued  funding.  Even 
though  the  project  was  outdated  and 
had  lost  $225  million  in  the  last  2  years 
alone:  even  though  there  is  a  thriving 
private  sector  market  in  helium;  and. 
even  though  a  projected  savings  in  the 
first  year  would  be  $120  million  and 
over  5  years  $700  million  would  be 
saved. 

A  change  in  the  national  helium  re- 
serve will  not  threaten  our  national  se- 
curity. Currently,  there  are  35  billion 
cubic  feet  of  helium  in  the  Federal 
stockpile,  enough  to  meet  public  sector 
needs  for  over  20  years. 

The  card  I  received  from  a  constitu- 
ent just  this  morning  says  it  all.  plain 
and  simple,  stop  spending  first. 

It  is  time  that  we  heed  this  advice 
and  make  the  necessary  cuts  before  we 
tax  ourselves  back  into  a  recession. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 

PLAN 

(Mr.  FINGERHUT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  several  weeks,  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  extraordinary  dialog  between 
the  President  and  the  American  people 
over  the  future  of  this  country.  It  has 
been  impressive  on  both  scores.  Listen- 
ing to  a  President  speak  openly  and 
forthrightly  with  the  American  people 
and  listening  to  the  American  people 
speak  back  from  their  hearts  and  their 
souls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  the  debate  and  the 
discussion  shifts  to  a  debate  between 
Congress  and  the  American  people.  And 
we  must  deliver. 

In  just  a  couple  short  weeks  on  this 
floor  we  will  vote  on  a  budget  resolu- 
tion that  will,  for  the  first  time,  con- 
tain specific  and  far-reaching  cuts, 
those  cuts  that  President  Clinton  has 
proposed  and  those  that  this  body  will 
add. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  make  this  debate  clear  and  precise 
for  the  American  people  over  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Let  us  vote  on  the  cuts  that  the 
President  has  proposed  and  let  us  also 
vote  on  the  investments  in  the  future 
that  he  has  proposed.  And  anyone  who 
wishes  to  add  or  subtract  should  put 
their  ideas  fonward  and  we  will  do  so  as 
well. 

It  is  now  up  to  us  to  continue  the  de- 
bate. 


HELIUM  RESERVES 

(Mrs.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  while  I  was  doing  campaign  re- 
search. I  came  across  the  now  infamous 


LET  US  HEAR  SOME  SUGGESTIONS 
FROM  THE  OTHER  SIDE 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
listening  patiently  to  all  the  criticisms 
of  President  Clinton's  proposal  from 
the  other  side.  Let  me  quickly  run 
through  them. 

One  person  said,  when  the  President 
says  invest  he  means  spend.  But  he 
does  not  hold  up  a  sign  that  shows  that 
the  public  investment  in  this  country 
has  declined  steadily,  which  is  why  we 
have  such  a  sluggish  economy. 

One  complains  about  contribution 
really  means  tax.  but  does  not  show 
the  declining  income  of  the  middle 
class  person  who  knows  that  there  are 
going  to  have  to  be  some  significant 
steps  taken. 

One  complains  about  moving  too 
fast,  but  I  presume  then  they  want  to 
move  slowly.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

One  complains  about  tonic  but  does 
not  talk  about  the  snake  oil  that  got 
sold  to  Americans  for  the  last  12  years 
and  has  put  the  patient  in  the  shape  it 
is  today. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  I  have 
heard  everything  from  the  other  side 
but  what  they  want  to  do.  I  have  heard 
complaints,  but  I  want  to  hear  a  pro- 
posal. Do  not  tell  me  about  cuts  that 
you  want  to  do.  What  are  the  cuts? 

The  fact  is.  they  have  got  the  B-1. 
They  keep  it  in  the  hangar.  They  want 
to  keep  it  a  secret.  And  worst  of  all. 
they  do  not  want  it  outside  because 
they  know  the  turkey  will  not  fly. 

My  district  says,  get  on  with  the  job. 
The  President  has  put  forward  a  pro- 
gram. There  are  some  improvements 
that  can  be  made,  but  let  us  do  the  job 
and  deal  with  the  problems  that  the 
President  has  addressed. 
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SPENDING  CUTS 


(Mr.  POMBO  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  POMBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  be- 
fore my  colleagues  to,  I  guess,  start  off 
a  process  that  we  began  last  week.  The 
President  came  before  our  body  and 
asked  for  specific  cuts.  If  we  did  not 
like  what  he  proposed,  to  come  out 
with  specific  cuts. 

As  my  colleagues  have  heard  from  a 
few  of  the  Members  of  the  freshman 
class  before  me,  and  those  who  will  fol- 
low me,  we  are  giving  specific  cuts  that 
we  would  like  to  see  be  made  to  the 
Federal  budget.  Each  Member  is  pre- 
pared and  willing  to  back  up  their  cuts 
that  they  are  proposing. 
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We  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
to  take  a  look  at  the  cuts  that  we  are 
proposing  and  pick  20  of  them  that  the 
Members  like,  pick  10  of  them  that 
they  like,  pick  one  that  they  like,  but 
please,  let  us  cut  our  Federal  budget. 
Let  us  reduce  spending  before  we  even 
think  about  taxes. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  DESERVES  AN 
APOLOGY 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mi- 
chael Gartner,  the  boss  of  NBC  News, 
was  fired.  Mr.  Gartner  was  fired  be- 
cause of  the  safety  test  he  ordered  on 
General  Motors  trucks. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  First,  Mr. 
Gartner  made  sure  that  the  gas  tanks 
were  tampered  with.  Then  Mr.  Gartner 
ordered  that  tiny,  little  model  rocket 
engines  were  attached  to  the  trunk  so 
that,  on  impact,  the  truck  would  blow 
up.  Bingo,  it  did. 

If  that  is  enough  to  muffle  our  slip 
clutch  here,  folks,  Mr.  Gartner  is  cry- 
ing foul.  I  say  that  the  only  justice  in 
all  of  this  is  that  Mr.  Gartner  got  fired. 
Sayonara,  see  you  later.  General  Mo- 
tors deserves  an  apology  because  of  the 
deceit  and  the  lies. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  accentuate 
the  fact  that  the  media  should  report 
the  news,  not  make  the  news. 


DETAILS.  NOT  GIMMICKS 

(Mr.  McKEON  asked  and  wjls  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McKEON.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Clinton  has  been  talking  a  good  game 
about  his  economic  package,  but  he 
continues  to  avoid  what  the  American 
people  are  most  interested  in,  the  de- 
tails. We  know  about  the  sacrifice  and 


suffering  that  the  President  is  calling 
for,  but.  as  Ross  Perot  says,  "The  devil 
is  in  the  details." 

You  may  recall  that  during  the  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Perot  lamented  that  we  may 
soon  be  a  nation  of  chicken  pluckers. 
Under  the  President's  plan,  not  even 
the  chicken  pluckers  will  be  safe,  since 
they  will  be  paying  for  inspections  by 
the  USDA  which  President  Clinton 
calls  a  spending  cut.  I  would  call  that 
a  gimmick.  Increasing  the  taxes  on  so- 
cial security  recipients  is  also  called  a 
spending  cut.  I  would  call  that  a  gim- 
mick, too. 

We  deserve  an  accurate,  detailed  ver- 
sion of  President  Clinton's  economic 
plan,  without  the  gimmicks.  Our  con- 
stituents deserve  to  know  what  sac- 
rifices their  President  expects  of  them. 
If  the  President  claims  that  he  will  de- 
mand sacrifice,  we  deserve  to  know,  be- 
fore we  vote  on  his  proposal,  whether 
he  expects  sacrifice  from  just  the 
American  people,  or  whether  he  will 
expect  sacrifice  from  Government,  too. 

Please,  President  Clinton,  give  us  de- 
tails—not gimmicks. 


IT'S  PUT  UP  OR  SHUT  UP  TIME 
FOR  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  in  an  op-ed  piece, 
has  said  that  it  is  put  up  or  shut  up 
time  for  campaign  finance  reform.  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Indeed,  if  we  do  not  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  we  may  not  be  able 
to  pass.  ever,  effective  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  What,  of  course,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  meant  by  what  he  said,  is 
that  the  augers  have  never  been  better 
to  enact  campaign  reform. 

Last  year  Congress  sent  a  bill  to  the 
President.  It  was  vetoed.  This  year  we 
have  a  President  in  the  White  House 
who  will  sign  a  campaign  reform  bill 
into  law. 

Everyone  knows  all  the  tiresome  sta- 
tistics. One-half  of  $1  billion.  $500  mil- 
lion, was  spent  during  the  1992  cam- 
paign cycle.  This  is  a  $113  million  in- 
crease in  spending  just  since  1990.  It 
now  requires  a  Member  running  for  the 
Senate  to  raise  something  like  $12,000  a 
week  in  order  to  finance  a  campaign: 
on  our  side,  it's  up  to  $5,000  a  week. 

The  statistics  are  on  the  books,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  need  to  cut  back  on  cam- 
paign spending.  We  need  now  to  put  up 
or  shut  up  on  campaign  reform. 


INTRODUCING  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
HONOR  FALLEN  BATE  AGENTS 

(Mr.  LIGHTFOOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  joining  with  my  esteemed  chair- 
man of  the  Treasury  and  Postal  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  offer  a  resolution  honoring 
the  four  fallen  officers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  confrontation  in 
Waco.  TX,  which  is  continuing  as  we 
speak. 

Every  day  the  men  and  women  of  our 
law  enforcement  forces  put  their  lives 
on  the  line  to  try  and  make  our  Nation 
a  little  safer.  Most  of  these  officers  and 
those  of  us  who  rely  on  them  to  keep 
the  peace  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
them  return  each  day  to  continue  that 
effort.  Sadly,  BATE  agents  Steve  Wil- 
lis, Robert  J.  Williams,  Conway 
LeBleu,  and  Todd  McKeehan  will  not 
be  returning.  It  is  up  to  us  to  make 
sure  their  sacrifice  does  not  get  lost  in 
the  sensationalism  that  inevitably  sur- 
rounds a  case  like  the  standoff  in 
Waco. 

I  hope  that  we  have  not  become  so 
used  to  violent  crimes  like  this  that  we 
would  allow  ourselves  to  forget  the 
price  these  men  have  paid.  This  resolu- 
tion, of  course,  does  not  begin  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  to  these  agents'  loved 
ones,  and  to  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. But  at  least,  through  this 
measure,  we  can  show  them  that  we  in 
Congress  are  profoundly  grateful  for 
their  sacrifice,  and  are  committed  to 
remembering  what  they  did  in  the  line 
of  duty. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  and  deep  admira- 
tion for  those  agents  who  have  been 
wounded  in  the  course  of  this  con- 
frontation. I  know  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Hover,  and  I  both  want  them  to  know 
that  our  prayers  and  thoughts  are  with 
them,  and  their  families  as  well. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee  in 
supporting  this  resolution.  It  is  one 
small,  but  worthy,  part  we  can  play  in 
the  effort  to  support  the  members  of 
the  BATE  and  the  law  enforcement 
community  at  large. 


INTRODUCING  RESOLUTION  TO 
HONOR  SOUTH  KOREA'S  FREE 
AND  FAIR  ELECTIONS  AND  TO 
CONGRATULATE  KIM  YOUNG- 
SAM 

(Mr.  FOGLIETTA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  supporting  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  applauding  the  recent  Presi- 
dential elections  and  peaceful  transi- 
tion of  power  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea.  These  elections  represent  a 
turning  point  in  the  nation's  political 
history— a  change  driven  by  the  Korean 
people  toward  a  nonmilitary  govern- 
ment. 


Just  before  the  recent  elections,  I 
went  to  South  Korea.  The  streets  of 
Seoul  were  filled  with  enthusiasm,  op- 
timism and  the  sights  of  democracy. 

Contrast  that  to  the  1987  Presidential 
elections.  Those  elections  were  held  in 
order  to  calm  the  protests  of  the  Ko- 
rean people,  but  genuine  democracy 
was  missing.  Roving  secret  agents  si- 
lenced dissenters.  Speech  was  not  free. 
South  Korea  was  still  a  police  state. 

South  Korea's  new  President,  Kim 
Young-sam,  the  first  nonmilitary 
President  in  30  years,  pledges  to  end 
the  dark  political  night  of  repression 
under  the  old  order.  I  believe  that  he 
will,  and  he  deserves  our  respect.  So 
does  the  outgoing  President  for  allow- 
ing the  Democratic  election  process  to 
proceed,  and  Kim  Dae-jung,  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  and  leader  of  the  struggle 
for  democracy  in  that  country,  for  run- 
ning a  campaign  he  can  be  proud  of. 

Please  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
resolution  to  congratulate  South  Korea 
and  Kim  Young-sam.  himself  a  great 
leader  for  democratic  change. 


THE  LINE-ITEM  VETO  COULD  END 
DEMOCRAT  GRIDLOCK 

(Mr.  BLUTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
President  Clinton  met  with  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  of  the  Congress  to  try 
to  show  the  American  people  that  he  is 
reaching  out  in  order  to  gain  accept- 
ance for  his  economic  program.  I  want 
to  commend  the  President  for  being 
open  to  new  ideas  on  deficit  reduction. 
I  am  encouraged  to  hear  that  during 
yesterdays  meetings  the  President  was 
receptive  to  the  idea  of  making  more 
spending  cuts  to  go  along  with  his  pro- 
posed tax  increases. 

However.  I  am  distressed  to  hear  that 
the  President  is  doubtful  that  more 
cuts  will  ever  be  made  because  they 
would  be  unacceptable  to  the  Congress. 
The  President  expressed  frustration 
over  a  Congress  that  is  unwilling  to 
make  additional  spending  cuts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  looks  to  me  that  gridlock 
still  exists  in  Washington,  but  the 
gridlock  is  not  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  the  gridlock  we  see  now  is 
between  a  Democratic  White  House 
that  seems  to  want  to  make  more  cuts 
and  a  Democrat-controlled  Congress, 
which  does  not. 

I  sympathize  with  the  President's 
frustration,  but  what  I  do  not  under- 
stand is  that  if  the  President  is  serious 
about  wanting  to  do  more  to  make 
cuts,  why  does  he  not  come  back  up  to 
this  Hill  and  ask  for  the  line-item  veto 
authority  that  he  campaigned  on  all 
across  this  country  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Mr.  President,  show 
the  leadership  to  come  up  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  seize  the  line-item  veto  au- 
thority. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  Chair  would  remind 
Members  again  that  they  have  to  ad- 
dress the  Chair.  They  cannot  sepa- 
rately address  the  President  or  some 
other  persons  in  Government. 


RECOGNIZING  THE  DEDICATED 
COMMUNITY  ACTIVISTS  OF 
ASPIRA 

(Mr.  MENENDEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  work  of  a  dedi- 
cated group  of  professional  educators 
and  counselors  going  on  this  very  mo- 
ment in  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey. 
ASPIRA,  Inc.  is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, providing  counseling  and  leader- 
ship development  programs  to  Hispanic 
and  other  minority  youth.  ASPIRA  was 
founded  25  years  ago  by  a  group  of  His- 
panic leaders  and  educators  recogniz- 
ing the  need  to  ameliorate  the  alarm- 
ing dropout  rate  among  Puerto  Rican 
youth  within  the  State.  Its  mission  be- 
came the  strengthening  of  the  Hispanic 
community's  economic  base  by  pro- 
moting education  among  its  youth — 
thus  creating  the  community's  future 
leaders. 

ASPIRA's  mission  of  leadership 
through  education  reinforces  a  value 
for  education;  community  awareness, 
and  participation:  a  positive  self-iden- 
tity: the  development  of  leadership 
skills:  and  parental  awareness  of  edu- 
cational programs  and  policies  that  af- 
fect their  children. 

ASPIRA's  mission  is  symbolized  by 
the  pitirre,  a  small,  fragile,  tropical 
bird  found  on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 
It  is  known  for  its  agility  and  rapid 
flight  and  for  its  ability  to  outsmart, 
tire,  and  defeat  much  larger  birds.  The 
pitirre  represents  ASPIRA  and  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  youth  who  aspire  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  and  develop  into  fu- 
ture leaders.  The  Aspirante,  like  the 
pitirre,  will  overcome  the  seemingly 
overwhelming  odds  against  them 
throughout  life.  It  is  through  their 
struggle  that  they  will  gain  the  skills 
necessary  to  return  and  struggle  for 
the  betterment  of  their  communities.  I 
know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  join 
me  in  saluting  ASPIRA. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  INDEX  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAXES  TO  REGIONAL  COST  OF 
LIVING 

(Mr.  LEVY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  from  the  administration 


these  last  few  days  about  the  need  to 
use  tax  increases  to  erase  part  of  the 
deficit.  We  have  also  heard  about  how 
those  tax  hikes  should  fall  only  on 
those  who  can  most  afford  to  pay. 

Unfortunately,  for  too  long,  our 
country  has  defined  those  who  are  able 
to  pay  as  being  those  with  high  in- 
comes. We  do  not  take  into  account  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  region  where  the 
taxpayer  lives. 

Who  would  argue,  for  example,  with 
the  premise  that  a  taxpayer  earning 
$45,000  in  Dubuque  is  wealthier  than  a 
taxpayer  earning  $50,000  in  Manhattan? 

To  address  this  issue.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  1157,  a  bill  to  index  Federal 
income  taxes  to  the  regional  cost  of 
living.  It  is  fair  and  would,  for  the  first 
time,  truly  base  our  system  of  taxation 
on  the  taxpayers'  ability  to  pay. 

Information  regarding  this  bill  has 
been  circulated  to  all  of  you,  and  I 
would  urge  your  support. 


CONCERN  OVER  HATCH  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  purpose  of  my  comments  today 
is  to  register  my  concern  over  passage 
of  the  Hatch  Act  amendments  which 
will  be  before  this  body  today. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  or 
not  Government  employees  and  their 
unions  should  be  allowed  to  be  even 
more  active  in  electing,  if  you  will, 
their  employers.  It  is  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  ultimately  decide  Fed- 
eral employee  wages,  their  fringe  bene- 
fits, their  retirement  benefits,  and  in 
general  whether  Government  expands 
or  becomes  even  bigger  and  more  pow- 
erful. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  con- 
flict of  interest  between  those  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  and  the  pub- 
lic-employee organizations  and  their 
unions  and  their  PAC's,  their  political 
action  committees,  that  can  influence 
and  decide  on  the  philosophy  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  are  going  to  ulti- 
mately increase  taxes  and  increase 
those  benefits. 


CUT  CONGRESSIONAL  EXPENSES 
AND  SUPPORT  LINE-ITEM  VETO 

(Mr.  TORKILDSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TORKILDSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  current  budget  debate.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  asked  for  suggestions 
for  additional  cuts  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et. I  come  before  the  House  today  to 
weigh  in  with  an  opportunity  to  save 
taxpayers  money  and  reduce  the  need 
for  higher  taxes.  This  is  a  cut  that  I  am 
making  voluntarily  and  one  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join. 
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I  propose  an  across-the-board  cut  of 
congressional  expenses  of  10-percent.  It 
is  time  for  Congress  to  take  the  lead  in 
reducing  spending.  How  can  we  ask 
Americans  to  sacrifice  if  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  first  step?  We  were 
elected  as  leaders  in  our  communities 
and  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  action. 

This  10-percent  cut  is  a  simple  step 
that  will  go  a  long  way  in  convincing 
the  people  that  the  Congress  is  serious. 

In  addition  to  this  cut,  there  is  an- 
other important  step  that  we  can  take 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit.  We  can 
give  the  President  a  line-item  veto. 
The  President  has  viewed  this  power 
favorably  and  we  should  give  him  this 
power  to  control  spending.  As  Governor 
of  Arkansas,  he  used  the  line-item  veto 
effectively,  and  he  should  be  given  this 
management  tool  in  Washington. 

Last  week  I  joined  Democrats  in  sup- 
porting the  much  needed  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits.  Today,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  together  in  bi- 
partisan support  and  pass  a  line-item 
veto  measure.  It  is  time  to  get  the 
budget  under  control  and  we  must  lead 
now,  before  it  Is  too  late. 


CUTS  NECESSARY  IN  CONGRESS 

(Ms.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
are  now  demanding  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress take  serious  steps  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending.  They  want  specific  cuts, 
and  they  want  those  cuts  before  tax  in- 
creases. Ross  Perot  made  this  point  in 
testimony  yesterday,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  making  the  point 
through  phone  calls  and  letters.  They 
want  specific  cuts,  not  vague  general- 
ities. And  they  want  us  to  start  right 
here  in  the  Congress. 

One  area  where  we  can  make  real  and 
immediate  savings  is  by  cutting  our 
own  congressional  bureaucracy.  A  good 
first  step  in  making  Government  lean- 
er would  be  to  cut  back  the  number  of 
our  overlapping  committees  in  the 
Congress,  and  to  make  substantial  re- 
ductions in  their  funding  levels.  Mr. 
Perot  has  suggested  deep  cuts  in  com- 
mittee funding.  The  freshman  class  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  has 
called  for  25-percent  cuts  this  year,  and 
50  percent  over  the  next  5  years. 

By  taking  that  simple  step,  we  could 
cut  more  than  $13  million  from  our 
budget  this  year  alone.  More  impor- 
tantly, we  would  take  a  big  step  to- 
ward proving  to  the  people  that  we  are 
willing  to  cut  here  first,  before  we 
move  on  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
committees,  freeze  overhead  costs  at 
the  civilian  agencies,  sell  off  Govern- 
ment assets,  and  take  the  other  steps 
that  could  save  us  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  even  whisper 
the  word  "taxes,"  we  must  cut  here  in 
Congress. 


RTC  MUST  BE  ADEQUATELY 
FUNDED 

(Mr.  LAZIO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  the  efforts  of  my  freshman  Repub- 
lican colleagues  to  help  illustrate  the 
many  opportunities  for  reducing  spend- 
ing in  the  Federal  budget. 

For  my  part,  I  want  to  advocate  a 
rather  unpopular  and  controversial 
proposal — to  adequately  fund  the  Reso- 
lution Trust  Corporation  as  soon  as 
possible.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  the  RTC  is  not  exactly  the 
best  run  agency  in  our  Government, 
but  I  also  know  that  each  day  we  delay 
will  cost  American  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars  each  and  every  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  S&L  debacle  is 
going  to  cost  the  American  people 
about  S200  billion,  and  there  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  Congress,  for  example, 
was  lacking  in  its  oversight  respon- 
sibilities, perhaps  because  it  was  cap- 
tured by  special  interests.  But  the 
principal  reason  for  the  S&L  mess  was 
regrulatory  forbearance,  and  the  prin- 
cipal cause  today  for  further  running 
up  the  taxpayers'  cost  and  exposure  is 
involuntary  regulatory  forbearance. 
Put  another  way,  in  order  to  save 
money,  and  thereby  reduce  the  deficit, 
we  need  to  provide  the  RTC  with  the 
resources  it  needs  to  do  its  job  to  close 
down  thrifts  that  continue  to  pile  up 
huge  taxpayer  exposure  and  obligation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  easy  issue  to 
demagog,  but  the  budget  and  deficit 
implications  are  not  in  dispute.  The 
choice  is  clear.  We  can  pay  now  in 
order  to  pay  less  later,  or  we  can  con- 
tinue to  delay  and  force  the  taxpayer, 
our  constituents,  to  pay  hundreds  of 
millions  more  in  the  future. 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  CLINTON  PLAN 

(Mr.  CANADY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CANADY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ross 
Perot  has  said,  "I  can't  understand  the 
details  of  the  plan." 

The  columnist  David  Broder  said, 
"President  Clinton  has  a  trust  deficit.  " 

Martin  Feldstein,  a  Harvard  econom- 
ics professor,  said  of  the  Clinton  plan: 

The  projected  increases  in  spending  on  so- 
cial programs  would  far  outweigh  the  pro- 
posed changes  that  would  reduce  spending  or 
raise  revenue,  leaving  the  Nation  with  a 
wider  deficit  four  years  from  now. 

Are  these  people  Republican  par- 
tisans? No.  Are  they  obstructionists? 
No. 

Do  they  have  significant  problems 
with  the  Clinton  plan  for  economic  re- 
covery? 

Yes,  they  do,  and  for  good  reason. 
This  plan  needs  to  be  seriously  modi- 
fied for  it  to  be  acceptable. 

And  to  those  who  would  equate  fair 
criticism  of  this  plan  with  a  lack  of  pa- 


triotism, I  say  that  patriotism  is  best 
exemplified  by  seriously  studying  the 
issues,  not  by  meekly  following  the 
President.  When  the  President  is  right, 
we  should  stand  with  him.  But  when 
the  President  is  wrong,  it  is  our  duty 
to  stand  for  what  is  right. 


KEEP  BAN  ON  IMMIGRANTS  WITH 
AIDS 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  attempted  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  NIH  bill,  which  would  have 
kept  in  place  the  existing  ban  on  immi- 
grants entering  this  country  with  the 
deadly  AIDS  virus.  But  due  to  a  point 
of  order  which  was  raised,  it  was  never 
considered. 

But  during  debate  on  this  companion 
bill  over  in  the  Senate,  a  similar 
amendment  was  overwhelmingly 
adopted.  Overwhelmingly,  by  a  vote  of 
76  to  23.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  public 
health  expert  but  common  sense  tells 
us  that  this  disease  is  not  like  any 
other  disease.  AIDS  is  a  communicable 
disease. 

In  my  State  of  Florida,  we  already 
have  one  of  the  highest  AIDS  popu- 
lations in  the  country.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  hospitals  are  already  overburdened. 
And  then,  the  crucial  question  is  who 
is  going  to  pay  for  their  care?  If  we 
cannot  even  pay  for  treating  our  own 
citizens  with  AIDS,  how  can  we  pay  for 
immigrants  with  this  deadly  disease? 
Keep  in  place  the  ban  on  immigrants 
entering  this  country  with  AIDS. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ALLOW  PENALTY-FREE  WITH- 
DRAWALS FROM  IRA  AND  401(k) 
ACCOUNTS 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  I  believe 
would  greatly  stimulate  our  economy 
without  appropriating  any  Government 
money. 

My  bill,  H.R.  170,  would  allow  for  1 
year,  unlimited  penalty-free  withdraw- 
als from  IRA  and  401(k)  accounts. 

Further,  this  bill  would  allow  10  per- 
cent of  these  withdrawals  to  be  done  on 
a  tax-free  basis,  giving  people  great  in- 
centive to  participate. 

There  is  presently  more  than  $650  bil- 
lion in  these  accounts.  If  10  percent 
was  pulled  out  and  spent  now,  it  would 
be  a  $55  billion  boost  to  our  economy. 

This  is  not  Government  money.  This 
is  the  people's  own  money. 

If  some  of  it  is  pulled  out  now,  it  will 
cost  the  Government  some  tax  reve- 


nues in  the  future.  But  this  hit  would 
be  spread  over  several  years,  and  years 
which  hopefully  will  be  better  than 
now  if  we  can  get  our  fiscal  house  in 
order. 

We  all  want  people  spending  money 
on  cars  and  homes  and  to  invest  in 
small  businesses  now,  and  conditions 
could  be  placed  in  this  bill  to  require 
certain  types  of  worthwhile  immediate 
spending. 

This  is  one  way  to  stimulate  our 
economy  without  increasing  the  deficit 
or  raising  taxes. 


PROPOSED  COST-SAVINGS 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  HUFFINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUFFINGTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  40 
years  ago  with  Americans  shivering 
under  the  earliest  chills  of  the  cold 
war,  Congress  authorized  support  pay- 
ments on  wool. 

Wool,  it  was  argued,  was  a  strategic 
material.  Dependence  on  un-American 
wool  was.  well  un-American.  It  would 
weaken  our  defense  and  leave  us  un- 
fairly exposed  to  the  naked  aggression 
of  the  international  marketplace. 

This  could  be  quaint,  even  amusing, 
if  it  weren't  for  one  thing:  The  subsidy 
never  stopped.  In  1991,  our  subsidies  ar- 
tificially tripled  the  price  of  each 
pound  of  wool.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  reports  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  subsidy  alone  would  save 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  over  the  next  5  years. 

We  artificially  raise  the  price  of  wool 
while  American  families  cannot  clothe 
their  children.  We  spend  precious  tax 
dollars  only  to  price  ourselves  out  of 
the  world  market. 

It  is  not  the  sheep  that  are  being 
shorn  by  this  absurdity,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  President  asked  for  specific 
spending  cuts.  I  propose  elimination  of 
the  wool  and  mohair  subsidy. 


GRIDLOCK,  VOICELOCK 

(Mr.  KINGSTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
know,  we  hear  so  much  about  gridlock 
in  Washington,  but  we  do  not  ever  talk 
about  voicelock.  Yet  today,  in  what 
should  be  the  sacred  hall  of  great  de- 
bate and  expression  in  the  House,  we 
will  again  stifle  free  speech  and  debate 
through  an  oppressive  rule  that  will 
limit  debate  and  all  discussion  on  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  addressed  in  this  new 
session.  That,  of  course,  is  the  Hatch 
Act. 

The  rule,  which  is  called  1-hour  modi- 
fied closed  rule  waiving  all  points  of 


order,  will  simply  derail  true  debate.  In 
short,  it  means  the  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  "Sit  down,  shut  up, 
your  ideas  do  not  count,  we  do  not 
want  your  amendments,  we  do  not 
want  your  changes,  we  do  not  want 
your  modifications.  " 

We  have  1  hour  to  debate  a  bill,  a 
piece  of  law  that  is  over  50  years  old.  I 
say  it  is  time  to  end  voicelock  along 
with  gridlock,  open  up  the  process, 
allow  Members  of  the  House  to  modify 
and  amend  bills,  so  that  we  can  have 
honest  and  free  debate  in  this  sacred 
body. 


NO  MORE  HOT  AIR,  SHOW  ME 
WHERE 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "No  more 
hot  air,  show  me  where,"  is  what  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  said.  A  number  of  us 
are  falling  in  line  behind  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
(Joss],  by  being  specific  in  making 
some  proposed  spending  cuts.  My  of- 
fice, like  a  lot  of  other  offices,  has  been 
working  on  this. 

They  found  that: 

The  USDA  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram provides  direct  taxpayer  sub- 
sidies for  the  export  of  agricultural 
products  to  countries  like  China  and 
the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  Eliminating  this  trade  subsidy 
would  save  $3.15  billion. 

The  Bush  administration  requested 
cancellation  of  the  advanced  solid 
rocket  motor,  and  NASA's  aerospace 
safety  advisory  panel  points  out  that 
the  redesigned  shuttle  rocket  motor  is 
working  well.  Canceling  this  unneces- 
sary program  will  save  $1.65  billion. 

If  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  South  Korea  assumed  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  stationing  American 
troops  on  their  soil — the  same  percent- 
age that  Japan  currently  contributes — 
we  would  save  $9.6  billion. 

American  troops  are  stationed  in 
South  Korea  for  1  year,  and  are  not  ac- 
companied by  their  family.  In  Western 
Europe  they  serve  3-year  tours  and 
bring  their  families.  Placing  most  Eu- 
ropean tours  on  a  1-year  unaccom- 
panied schedule  would  save  $1.8  billion. 

That  is  not  hot  air,  Mr.  Speaker;  we 
are  being  specific. 


MODIFIED  LINE-ITEM  VETO 

(Mr.  GUTIERREZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUTIERREZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  ev- 
eryone who  has  listened  to  the  rhetoric 
on  this  floor  in  the  past  few  weeks 
knows  that  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  are  recent  converts  to  the  re- 
ligion of  budget  restraint. 
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I  rise  today  to  suggest  that  there  is 
an  easy  way  to  test  if  the  spending  sin- 
ners of  the  U.S.  Congress  have  truly 
been  converted,  or  if  once  again,  we  are 
merely  speaking  in  tongues. 

That  test  is  called  the  line-item  veto. 

Quite  simply,  if  we  are  serious  about 
reducing  our  deficit,  I  believe  we  must 
give  the  President  the  authority  to 
eliminate  waste  and  unnecessary 
spending,  and  we  must  give  him  this 
authority  as  soon  as  possible. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
to  call  for  modified  line-item  veto  leg- 
islation to  be  passed  by  July  30. 

We  have  all  heard  a  lot  of  preaching 
about  this  issue  in  this  body  and  during 
the  past  election  season — but  now  it  is 
time  to  stop  talking  and  to  begin  tak- 
ing action. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution — a  resolution 
that  is  our  opportunity  to  prove  that 
our  budget  restraint  conversion  is  not 
temporary,  but  that  we  have  become 
true  believers. 


THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  SITUATION  IN 
BURMA 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rainy  season  is  over  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  again  we  expect  that  the 
world  will  be  treated  to  the  spectacle 
of  the  sight  of  troops  of  one  of  the  most 
vicious  dictatorships  on  the  planet  at- 
tacking the  last  remnants  of  the  de- 
mocracy movement  in  Burma.  This 
country,  Burma,  has  been  under  the 
heel  of  a  vicious  dictatorship;  45  mil- 
lion brave  people  live  under  this  tyr- 
anny, one  of  the  world's  worst  human 
abusers. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  last  year's  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  still  languishes  under 
guard.  People  are  arrested  for  daring  to 
speak  out  against  the  military  regime. 
The  gangsters  associated  with  the  mili- 
tary regime  plunder  the  country.  The 
brave  students  who  fought  against  the 
military  in  the  struggle  for  democracy 
now  are  huddled  with  ethnic  groups  in 
jungle  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  brave  people  are 
not  forgotten.  The  cause  of  democracy 
in  Southeast  Asia  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. That  is  our  word  to  the  people  ev- 
erywhere who  are  struggling  for  free- 
dom, those  people  in  Burma  especially. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  gangsters 
who  strangle  freedom  in  Burma:  They 
will  be  held  accountable. 


INFAMOUS  CLOSED  RULE 

(Mr.  DIAZ-BALART  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DIAZ-BALART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  American  people 
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realize  what  this  closed  rule  business 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  all 
about.  The  concept  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  as  setting  the  agenda  for  floor 
discussion,  for  discussion  here,  is  that 
there  is  a  committee  that,  before  legis- 
lation comes  here — and  that  is  the  con- 
cept— decides  what  is  going  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

What  has  happened  is  that  they  put 
something  called  the  closed  rule  on 
every  bit  of  legislation  that  is  going  to 
come  before  this  House.  You  know 
what  the  closed  rule  means?  My  col- 
league from  Georgia  mentioned  it  a  few 
minutes  ago.  It  means  no  discussion, 
no  amendments,  nobody  here,  nobody 
here  even  when  this  is  full,  can  present 
an  amendment  to  represent  their  con- 
stituents because  of  that  thing  called 
the  closed  rule. 

That  is  profoundly  undemocratic,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  American  people  have 
got  to  find  out  about  it,  they  have  got 
to  put  the  pressures  on  the  leadership 
of  this  institution  to  undo  and  do  away 
once  and  for  all  with  that  most  un- 
democratic principle,  most  undemo- 
cratic practice  called  and  known  as  the 
infamous  closed  rule. 


D  1330 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  106  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  106 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  20)  to  amend 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  restore  to  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  their  right  to  partici- 
pate voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in  the 
political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect 
such  employees  from  improper  political  so- 
licitations, and  for  other  purposes.  The  first 
reading-  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
All  points  of  order  against  the  bill  and 
against  its  consideration  are  waived.  General 
debate  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
not  exceed  one  hour  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  After  general  debate  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule  and  shall  be  considered  as 
read.  No  amendment  shall  be  in  order  except 
those  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  accompanying  this  resolution.  E^ch 
amendment  may  be  offered  only  in  the  order 
printed  and  by  the  named  proponent,  shall  be 
considered  as  read,  shall  be  debatable  for  the 
time  specified  in  the  report  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and  an  op- 
ponent, shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
except  as  specified  in  the  report,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  division  of  the 
-luestion  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
ti:e  Whole.  At  the  conclusion  of  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment  the  Commit- 


tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  106 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  20. 
the  Federal  Employees  Political  Ac- 
tivities Act.  The  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  time  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  and  its  consideration 
and  makes  in  order  only  those  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  report  to  accom- 
pany the  rule.  These  amendments  are 
to  be  considered  in  the  order  and  man- 
ner specified  in  the  report  and  by  the 
named  proponent.  The  amendments 
shall  be  debatable  for  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  report,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  proponent  and  an  op- 
ponent. The  amendments  are  not  sub- 
ject to  amendment  and  are  not  subject 
to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion. Finally,  the  rule  provides  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  whicu  may  contain 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  20  would  restore  to 
Federal  civilian  employees  their  right 
to  participate  voluntarily,  as  private 
citizens,  in  the  political  processes  of 
the  Nation.  The  bill  provides  that  Fed- 
eral employees,  acting  as  private  citi- 
zens, may  engage  in  any  legal  political 
activity  off  the  job.  They  may  run  for 
partisan  political  office  without  taking 
leave,  as  long  as  the  campaigning  does 
not  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

The  bill  permits  employees  to  re- 
quest leave  without  pay  or  annual 
leave  to  run  for  political  office  and  pro- 
vides that  such  requests  be  granted  un- 
less the  agency  management  deter- 
mines that  the  demand  of  public  busi- 
ness requires  that  leave  be  denied.  The 
legislation  also  permits  Federal  em- 
ployees to  manage  political  campaigns 
and  to  raise  campaign  money  during 
off-duty  hours. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  also  protect 
Federal  civilian  employees  from  im- 
proper political  solicitations  and  con- 
tains prohibitions  against  coercion. 
The  bill  specifies  that  Federal  employ- 
ees cannot  use  official  authority  or  in- 
fluence to  interfere  with  the  result  of 
an  election  or  to  intimidate  any  indi- 
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vidual  to  vote  or  not  to  vote,  to  give  or 
withhold  a  contribution,  or  to  engage 
or  not  engage  in  any  political  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  20  will  allow  Fed- 
eral employees  for  the  first  time  in 
over  50  years  to  participate  in  political 
activity  and  House  Resolution  106  is  a 
fair  rule  that  will  expedite  consider- 
ation of  this  important  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  rule 
and  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  sounded  a  clarion  call  to  the  Amer- 
ican people — a  wake-up  call  as  to  what 
is  happening  to  their  Government  down 
here  in  Washington  since  they  voted 
for  a  new  Congress  and  President  just  4 
short  months  ago  this  week. 

The  American  people  thought  they 
voted  for  change.  They  thought  they 
voted  to  take  back  their  Government. 
They  thought  they  voted  to  restore  de- 
mocracy and  put  the  people  back  in 
control  of  the  people's  House. 

Well,  I  have  sad  news  to  announce  to 
the  American  people  today.  If  you  want 
to  know  what  the  score  here  is  in  the 
people's  House,  let  me  put  it  in  the 
simplest  terms  I  can.  Here  is  today's 
democracy  box  score:  The  people,  zero; 
tyranny,  five. 

Yes,  you  heard  me  right.  The  people 
are  down  five  to  zero  in  their  own 
House.  That's  a  shutout  in  any  game 
you  play.  Only  we  are  not  supposed  to 
be  playing  games  here.  We  are  supposed 
to  be  legislating  for  the  people  and  the 
good  of  the  Nation. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  are  being 
shut  out  in  their  own  House  for  the 
fifth  straight  time  in  this  Congress. 
This  is  the  fifth  restrictive  rule  out  of 
five  rules  granted  in  which  amend- 
ments have  been  severely  limited  if  not 
denied  altogether. 

Prior  to  this  Hatch  Act  bill  the  Rules 
Committee  granted  restrictive  rules  on 
the  family  and  medical  leave  bill,  on 
which  only  three  amendments  were  al- 
lowed; the  motor-voter  bill,  on  which 
just  one  amendment  was  allowed;  the 
family  planning  bill,  on  which  just  one 
amendment  was  allowed;  and  the  un- 
employment compensation  bill  on 
which  no  amendments  were  allowed. 

And  now  today,  on  this  Federal  Em- 
ployees Political  Activities  Act.  we 
have  made  in  order  just  three  amend- 
ments, even  though  a  total  of  nine 
amendments  were  submitted  to  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Not  only  did  the  Rules  Committee 
deny  Representative  Wolf  of  Virginia 
an  opportunity  to  offer  all  four  of  the 
amendments  he  had  submitted,  it  also 
denied  one  of  its  own  majority  Demo- 
crats, Mr.  FOGLIETTA  of  Pennsylvania, 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Rules  Committee 
yesterday,  we  offered  an  open  rule,  and 
all   but   one   Democrat   voted   against 
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that  motion.  That  same  Democrat,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  voted  with  us  to  make  the 
four  Wolf  amendments  in  order. 

The  Foglietta  amendment  went  down 
on  a  party-line  vote — sandbagged  by 
his  own  fellow  Democrats.  Following 
my  remarks  I  will  include  a  summary 
of  each  of  the  amendments  denied  and 
the  rollcall  vote  on  those  amendments, 
as  well  as  the  text  of  our  open  rule  and 
the  rollcall  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  are  the  people  the 
real  losers  in  this?  The  reason  is  very 
simple. 

Every  time  we  deny  an  open  amend- 
ment process  on  an  important  piece  of 
legislation,  we  are  disenfranchising  the 
people  and  their  Representatives  from 
the  legislative  process. 

The  people  and  their  Representatives 
are  not  even  being  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens;  they  might  as  well  not 
be  citizens  at  all  given  how  little  im- 
pact they  have  on  shaping  legislation 
in  the  House. 

If  that  is  not  undemocratic,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  is.  The  opposite  of 
democracy  is  tyranny— and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  at  work  in  this  House  of 
Representatives  today. 

Is  the  word  tyranny  too  strong  for 
some  of  my  colleagues?  Do  you  think  it 
cannot  happen  here?  Well,  you  need 
look  no  farther  than  "Jefferson's  Man- 
ual" or  the  Federalist  Papers  to  know 
that  one  of  the  things  the  Founders 
most  feared  was  a  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

Jefferson  observed  that  nothing  tend- 
ed more  to  throw  power  into  the  hands 
of  administration  and  those  who  acted 
with  the  majority  "than  a  neglect  of  or 
departure  from,  the  rules  of  proceed- 
ing," which  were  designed  as  a  "shelter 
and  protection  to  the  minority  against 
the  attempts  of  power." 

And  Jefferson  went  on  to  warn  that 
these  rules  of  proceeding  are  the  only 
weapons  the  minority  has  to  defend  it- 
self against 

Those  irregularities  and  abuses  which 
these  forms  were  intended  to  check,  and 
which  the  wantonness  of  power  is  but  too 
often  apt  to  suggest  to  large  and  successful 
majorities. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  far- 
ther you  and  your  leadership  stray 
from  the  regular  order  around  here,  the 
more  you  are  instituting  a  new  order 
which  is  not  democracy  by  any  defini- 
tion. 

It  is  a  new  oligarchy  and  tyranny 
which  will  some  day  cause  the  people 
to  topple  this  House  if  we  don't  bring  it 
down  on  ourselves  first. 


If  you  want  to  talk  about  term  lim- 
its, you  are  well  on  your  way  to  self- 
imposing  one  on  yourself,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  The  people  are  sick  and 
tired  of  this  political  gamesmanship. 
They  want  back  into  their  own  House 
and  they  want  it  open  and  democratic, 
not  closed  and  dictatorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  spoken  to 
the  merits  of  the  bill  this  rule  makes 
in  order  because  I  happen  to  favor  this 
bill.  But  that  is  not  what  is  at  issue 
here.  If  it  is  a  good  bill,  as  I  think  it  is. 
it  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  scru- 
tiny and  debate  that  comes  through  an 
open  amendment  process. 

I  suggested  one  amendment  in  the 
Rules  Committee  which  I  think  would 
further  improve  the  legislation  as  far 
as  State  employees  who  receive  Fed- 
eral funds.  It  would  have  allowed  them 
to  run  for  any  office.  But  that  was  de- 
nied. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  add  insult  to 
outrage,  the  Rules  Committee  recon- 
vened late  yesterday  afternoon  to  fur- 
ther amend  this  rule  by  waiving  all 
points  of  order  against  the  bill  and 
against  its  consideration. 

It  seems  the  bill  creates  a  new  enti- 
tlement program  and  thereby  violates 
at  least  three  provisions  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  We  have  no  let- 
ter from  the  Budget  Committee  chair- 
man supporting  or  opposing  these 
waivers. 

But  that  did  not  stop  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee from  throwing  the  Budget  Act 
out  the  window. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  in  conclusion 
that  we  will  once  again  give  a  majority 
of  this  House  an  opportunity  to  strike 
a  blow  for  democracy  and  openness  by 
voting  down  the  previous  question  so 
that  we  can  offer  an  open  rule. 

Let  us  start  to  turn  that  democracy 
box  score  around  and  put  the  people 
back  in  the  winning  column.  Vote  "no" 
on  the  previous  question  so  that  you 
can  vote  "yes"  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy in  this,  the  people's  House. 
H.  Res.  106 
(Providing  for  the  Consideration  of  H.R.  20. 
the  Federal  Employees  Political  Activities 
Act.) 

AN  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUB- 
STITUTE OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLOMON  PROVID- 
ING FOR  AN  OPEN  RULE 

Strike  all  after  the  revolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  at  any  time  after  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pursuant  to 
clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXHI.  declare  the  House 
resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
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House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  20)  to  amend  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal 
civilian  employees  their  right  to  participate 
voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in  the  politi- 
cal processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such 
employees  from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  which  shall  not  exceed  1  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  sunend- 
ment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit.". 

Explanation:  This  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posed rule  (H.  Res.  106)  provides  for  a  1-hour, 
open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  20. 
the  "Federal  Employees  Political  Activities 
Act  of  1993." 

Amendments  to  the  Rule  on  H.R.  20— Fed- 
eral EMPLOYEES  POLmCAL  ACnVmES  ACT 

1.  Open  rule— An  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  a  1-hour,  open  rule.  Vote 
(defeated  4-6):  Yeas— Beilenson.  Solomon. 
Quillen.  Dreler;  Nays— Moakley.  Bonior. 
Hall.  Wheat.  Gordon.  Slaughter. 

2.  Wolf  (C)— Strike  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  allows  for  exemptions.  Vote  (defeated 
4-6);  Yeas— Beilenson.  Solomon.  Quillen. 
Dreier;  Nays— Moakley.  Bonior.  Hall.  Wheat. 
Slaughter. 

3.  Wolf  (D)— Give  broad  protection  to  fed- 
eral employees.  One  employee  could  not  so- 
licit another  to  participate  in  campaign  ac- 
tivities. Vote  (defeated  4-5);  Yeas— Beilen- 
son. Solomon.  Quillen,  Nays— Moakley. 
Bonior.  Hall,  Wheat.  Slaughter. 

4.  Wolf  (A)— Retain  Hatch  Act  for  law  en- 
forcement, intelligence  and  senior  executive 
service  personnel.  Vote  (defeated  4-5);  Yeas— 
Beilenson.  Solomon.  Quillen.  Dreier:  Nays— 
Moakley.  Bonior.  Hall.  Wheat.  Slaughter. 

5.  Wolf  (B)— Retain  Hatch  Act  for  Federal 
Election  Commission.  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  and  Office  of  Special  Counsel. 
Vote  (defeated  4-5);  Yeas— Beilenson.  Solo- 
mon. Quillen.  Dreier;  Nays— Moakley. 
Bonior.  Hall.  Wheat.  Slaughter. 

6.  Foglietta— Retain  Hatch  Act  for  law  en- 
forcement personnel.  Vote  (defeated  4-6); 
Yeas— Beilenson.  Solomon.  Quillen.  Dreier; 
Nays— Moakley.  Bonior.  Hall.  Wheat. 
Slaughter. 

7.  Adoption  of  restrictive  rule.  Vote 
(passed  7-3);  Yeas— Moakley.  Derrick. 
Bonior,  Hall,  Wheat,  Slaughter.  Quillen; 
Nays— Solomon.  Dreier.  Goss. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  Chair  wishes  to  re- 
mind Members  that  they  cannot  ad- 
dress Members  back  in  their  offices. 
They  have  to  address  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask,  was  the  Chair  addressing  me? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is  a 
parliamentary  point.  The  gentleman 
knows  the  rules.  He  cannot  address 
Members  back  in  their  offices.  He 
should  address  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  reminding  me.  I  know  that,  and  I 
thought  I  did.  If  I  did  not,  I  will  pay 
more  attention  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  addressing  these 
remarks  to  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I  will 
accept  them. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  want  the  Chair  to 
know  why  we  do  not  propose  an  open 
rule.  The  House  last  week  rejected  H.R. 
20  during  consideration  under  Suspen- 
sion of  the  Rules.  This  bill  in  its 
present  form  received  275  votes  last 
week. 

The  rule  before  us  today  makes  in 
order  three  Republican  amendments  to 
address  concerns  of  the  Members.  The 
rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate, and  each  of  the  three  amend- 
ments, if  offered,  is  debatable  for  30 
minutes,  thus  allowing  ample  time  for 
discussion. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  through  a  long 
and  cumbersome  amendment  process 
for  a  bill  that  obviously  has  enormous 
bipartisan  support.  In  the  101st  Con- 
gress the  House  passed  a  nearly  iden- 
tical bill  by  a  vote  of  334  to  87  and  then 
went  on  to  override  the  President's 
veto  by  a  vote  of  327  to  93.  The  Senate 
veto  override  was  65  to  35,  an  over- 
whelming margin,  but  short  of  two- 
thirds. 

In  the  100th  Congress,  the  House 
passed  basically  the  same  bill  that  we 


have  before  us  today,  by  a  vote  of  305 
to  112.  And  I  would  also  like  to  remind 
our  previous  speaker  that  he  withdrew 
the  amendment  that  he  mentioned 
which  was  not  made  in  order.  Quite 
frankly,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  we 
would  have  made  it  in  order  had  he  not 
withdrawn  it.  But  that  is  a  part  of  the 
scenario  he  did  not  recount  for  us. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  yield? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  gentleman  is  a 
true  Southern  gentleman,  and  I  knew 
he  would. 

I  would  just  say  this  to  the  gen- 
tleman: We  are  in  session  this  week,  as 
we  were  last  week,  as  we  were  last 
week  and  the  week  before  and  the  week 
before  that.  This  week  the  only  legisla- 
tion we  have  before  us  is  this  so-called 
repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  And  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  that  has 
disenfranchised  millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes.  And  that  is  why 
I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  that  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  And  I  would  point  out 
that  I,  too,  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
is  a  divergence  of  opinion  here  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  among  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  who  do  not 
want  to  see  the  bill  watered  down  to 
the  extent  it  is.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf],  who  has  been  very,  very 
active  on  this  issue  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  had  four  totally  germane 
amendments  which  he  wished  to  offer. 
They  could  be  debated  for  a  ',^hour 
each  for  a  total  of  2  hours.  But  they 
were  denied,  and  they  were  germane 
amendments.  They  were  amendments 
which  retain  the  Hatch  Act  for  law  en- 
forcement, intelligence,  and  senior  ex- 
ecutive service  personnel. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  that  I  am  delighted  to 


yield  time  to  him.  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  speech.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  do  that,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  other  Members  on  this  side 
who  want  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  I  would  suggest  the  gen- 
tleman use  his  own  time. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
just  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  hon- 
estly, and  I  am  not  trying  to  embarrass 
him 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
embarrassed  at  all. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  why  were  these 
amendments  not  made  in  order?  We 
were  not  given  reasons  up  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  they  are  germane 
to  the  issue.  They  deserve  to  be  de- 
bated on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  allow  me  to  answer  the 
question  he  just  asked? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did 
not  get  to  the  end  of  the  question.  The 
question  is,  we  do  not  have  anything  to 
do  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  It  is  2 
o'clock.  We  are  going  to  finish  this  up 
around  4  o'clock.  We  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  tomorrow,  Thursday.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  Friday.  There  are 
no  rules  pending  and  no  business  sched- 
uled for  this  floor. 

Why  could  we  not  just  make  these 
four  amendments  in  order  and  have  le- 
gitimate debate? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time.  I  do  not  want  to  be  impo- 
lite, but  I  yielded  the  gentleman  time 
as  a  courtesy,  not  for  him  to  make  a 
long  harangue  against  the  Democratic 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  may  not  have 
anything  to  do,  but  I  have  something 
to  do  and  most  other  Members  of  this 
body  have  something  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  get  back  to  the 
original  question  as  to  why  this  rule 
was  structured  in  this  manner.  The 
reason  is  because  almost  identical  bills 
have  passed  the  House  by  a  nearly  or 
more     than     two-thirds    majority    on 


three  different  occasions,  which  indi- 
cates that  a  majority  of  the  House, 
about  two-thirds,  a  bipartisan  major- 
ity, a  large  majority,  support  it. 

There  were  three  amendments  made 
in  order.  As  I  said,  quite  frankly,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] had  not  withdrawn  his  amend- 
ment, there  probably  would  have  been 
four  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  first  day  of  the  session  that  re- 
minds me  of  the  last  4.  We  degenerate 
a  little  bit  and  start  talking  about  ro- 
dents. It  brings  back  old  times. 

I  support,  first  of  all.  the  rule,  and  I 
support  the  bill.  And  I  support  and 
commend  the  efforts  of  our  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay],  who  has  been  persistent. 

The  truth  is  today  Federal  employees 
are  treated  like  second-class  citizens. 
Federal  workers  are  constantly  being 
beat  up  by  politicians  whenever  it  suits 
their  fancy.  In  fact,  their  pay  is  always 
criticized,  their  benefits  are  constantly 
being  threatened,  and  their  politics  and 
partisanship  is  constantly  a  threat  to 
politicians,  which  many  fear. 

I  think  today  it  is  time  to  face  the 
facts:  Federal  workers  have  been 
threatened  in  America  unconstitution- 
ally. Today  it  is  time  to  hatch  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  hatch  some  rights  in 
the  Constitution  for  American  citizens 
who  happen  to  be  Federal  workers. 

Now,  let  me  say  this:  If  a  Federal 
worker  has  to  be  subject  to  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  laws  of  the  politicians, 
then  a  Federal  worker  should  have  the 
right  to  support  the  candidates  of  their 
choice  without  breaking  the  law,  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  I  will 
not  get  into  this  rodentia  locutare  dis- 
cussion, but  I  appreciate  the  time,  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  Chair  would  notify 
the  handlers  of  this  resolution  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] has  20  minutes  remaining  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
DERRICK]  has  19  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Goss].  a  very  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  a  new 
member  that  we  welcomed  aboard  this 
year. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  gentleman  cannot 
display  as  much  anguish  as  the  ranking 
member.  As  a  minority  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  wonder  what  posi- 
tive contribution  the  four  Republicans 
on  that  panel  are  really  able  to  pro- 
vide. I  am  not  yet  ready  to  declare  my- 
self just  a  potted  palm,  but  the  fact  is 


there  are  nine  Democrats  and  votes  are 
never  held  when  the  majority  is  not  as- 
sured of  victory.  I  know  we  in  the  mi- 
nority serve  well  as  watchdogs  and  do 
provide  for  serious  debate  on  the  is- 
sues. But  when  our  meetings  end,  the 
predetermined  agenda  set  by  the  ma- 
jority leadership  always  prevails.  Peo- 
ple in  our  Nation  need  to  know  this 
and  indeed,  to  his  credit,  the  Speaker 
has  publicly  confirmed  that  the  Rules 
Committee  is  the  tame  captive  of  the 
majority  whose  function  is  to  ensure 
the  majority's  agenda.  So  let  us  not 
pretend — this  is  not  a  bipartisan  rule 
and  neither  have  been  any  of  the  other 
closed  rules  we  have  worked  under  this 
session.  Today  we  have  a  rule  that  is 
primarily  closed,  even  though  we  actu- 
ally will  get  to  discuss  three  minor 
amendments.  But  there  were  seven 
other  amendments  offered,  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  that  we  will  not  be 
allowed  to  consider  on  this  floor 
today — a  couple  of  them  of  potentially 
great  significance.  Why?  Is  our  sched- 
ule so  crowded  in  the  House  that  time 
will  simply  not  allow  full  and  open  de- 
bate on  this  issue?  No,  in  fact  this  bill 
is  the  only  major  new  legislative  busi- 
ness being  considered  this  week.  Were 
those  seven  amendments  obstruction- 
ist, peripheral  or  designed  to  gut  this 
bill?  No,  in  fact  they  went  to  the  heart 
of  a  matter  many  people  are  concerned 
about — ensuring  that  we  prevent  abuse 
and  do  not  encourage  misuse  of  official 
power  or  position  under  this  bill. 

During  our  discussion,  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  was  asked 
the  central  question — why  oppose  an 
open  rule?  The  answer  came  back  that 
an  open  rule  would  not  be  appropriate 
because  the  chairman  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Committee  felt  that  the  Congress 
should  not  consider  the  substance  of 
some  of  the  amendments  being  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  should 
have  equal  representation  on  this  floor 
in  considering  important  matters.  For 
chairmen  of  committees  to  favor  closed 
rules  to  shut  out  amendments  they  dis- 
agree with  is  to  close  off  the  rights  of 
Members  and  their  constituents  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  on  the  merits  of 
any  particular  amendment. 

Even  some  of  the  majority  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee  are  becoming 
uncomfortable  with  the  role  they  are 
being  asked  to  play  in  this  strong-arm- 
ing process.  The  majority  leadership 
should  remember  that  Americans  have 
given  this  institution  failing  marks 
and  they  are  tired  of  the  arrogance  of 
power  that  pervades  the  leadership  cir- 
cles of  this  institution. 

That  being  said,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  support  H.R.  20.  Having 
once  been  a  Federal  employee  who  was 
"Hatched"  under  existing  law,  I  felt 
that  my  right  to  participate  fully  in 
the  political  process  was  being  in- 
fringed. I  felt  unfairly  disenfranchised 
as  I  know  do  many  Federal  employees 
today. 


In  my  opinion,  this  bill  corrects  a 
wrong,  but  there  could  possibly  be  bet- 
ter protection  in  it  to  control  abuse 
and  coercion.  That  is  why  I  support  an 
open  rule — because  there  were  amend- 
ments proposed  to  deal  with  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse  under  this  legislation  and 
all  Members  of  this  House  should  have 
a  chance  to  consider  those  issues  in  full 
and  open  debate.  We  could  only  come 
out  ahead  if  we  let  the  democratic 
process  work  fairly.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote 
on  this  restrictive  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  here  seems 
not  to  center  on  the  merits  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  has  overwhelming  sup- 
port in  this  Chamber  as  was  dem- 
onstrated just  a  few  hours  ago;  rather, 
the  debate  seems  to  be  stemmed 
around  whether  or  not  we  have  a  lot  of 
time  on  our  hands,  whether  or  not  this 
process  is  being  slam-dunked  against 
the  will  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  in  general  debate,  but  I 
want  to  point  out  to  Members  that  this 
bill  will  be  20  years  old  next  year.  This 
issue  has  received  dozens  of  hearings 
for  20  years.  This  is  not  the  first  time, 
as  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
know,  that  this  issue  has  come  before 
this  body  and  been  passed  by  this 
House. 

A  slam-dunk?  Hardly.  After  20  years, 
some  kind  of  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  people  to  be  heard?  Hardly. 

The  violation  that  is  going  on  in  this 
country  is  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
Federal  workers.  We  are  herein  after  20 
years  of  debate  and  discussion  trying 
to  resolve  that  matter  on  behalf  of 
Federal  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  think  we  are  get- 
ting from  the  other  side  under  the 
guise,  of  somehow,  they  are  claiming 
running  rampant  over  their  rights, 
what  we  are  getting  is  delay,  obfusca- 
tion,  disagreement,  slowdown,  drag 
your  feet,  just  another  few  years.  The 
American  people  have  come  to  know  it 
as  gridlock,  and  they  would  like  it  to 
end. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  could  there  be 
gridlock  when  the  Democrats  have  an 
82-vote  majority?  Where  is  the 
gridlock? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2Vi  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

We  were  told.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  a  fair  rule,  and  that  has  since  been 
elaborated  upon  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  and  others,  that  it  is  a 
fair  rule  because  we  do  not  have  time 
to  legislate  in  this  body.  We  have  other 
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more  important  things  to  do.  There  are 
other  things  that  Members  have  to  be 
doing  other  than  being  on  the  Door  leg- 
islating. So  it  is  entirely  fair  to  come 
to  the  floor  with  closed  rules  on  a  con- 
sistent basis. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  take  a  look 
at  this.  I  came  to  Congress  in  the  95th 
Congress.  At  that  time  over  80  percent 
of  the  rules  that  we  got  from  the  House 
floor  were  open  rules,  and  we  did  our 
business  pretty  well.  We  had  good  leg- 
islation that  managed  to  move  for- 
ward. 

Since  that  time,  open  rules  have  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  that  they  are 
down  to  about  20  percent.  And  in  the 
meantime,  closed  rules,  that  used  to  be 
a  minor  portion,  have  gone  clear  up 
and  now  are  on  a  trend  line  almost  up 
like  a  rocketship. 

This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  this  par- 
ticular closed  rule.  It  is  closed  rule 
after  closed  rule. 

Why  should  the  middle  class  of  Amer- 
ica be  concerned  about  us  debating 
about  the  rules,  some  rule  out  here? 
The  middle  class  ought  to  be  concerned 
because  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  the 
kind  of  amendments  that  will  not  come 
to  the  floor. 

Under  this  bill,  that  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  amend,  an  IRS  agent  can  show 
up  at  a  middle-class  person's  home  the 
night  before  they  are  to  be  audited, 
suggesting  "You  ought  to  contribute 
$500"  to  their  favorite  candidate  and, 
"Oh,  by  the  way,  if  you  don't  make 
your  contribution,  remember,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  come  in  and  see  me  in 
the  morning.  " 

That  is  the  kind  of  outrage  that  can 
be  permitted  under  the  bill  we  are 
about  to  take  up.  And  we  cannot  offer 
amendments  to  do  something  about 
that. 

Middle-class  America  has  everything 
to  fear  when  tyranny  begins  to  domi- 
nate the  legislative  process  that  allows 
them  to  have  their  voice.  That  is  what 
is  happening.  It  is  not  just  tyranny;  it 
is  petty  tyranny. 

The  bill  was  defeated  on  suspension 
the  other  day  largely  to  give  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  his 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments  on 
the  floor.  And  what  happened  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  in  an  act  of  abso- 
lute pettiness,  in  an  act  of  vindictive- 
ness,  the  Committee  on  Rules  said, 
"Mr.  Wolf,  we  are  not  even  going  to 
give  you  one  amendment."  despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  understood  that  the 
bill  was  largely  defeated  on  suspension 
to  give  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf]  his  opportunity  to  make 
his  case  on  the  floor. 

The  petty  tyranny  that  exists  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  decided  that  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf] 
should  be  taught  a  lesson,  should  be 
shut  out.  Every  amendment  he  had  was 
entirely  germane  to  the  bill,  but  his 
amendments  were  shut  out. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  has 
become  a  true  outrage  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sce- 
nario about  the  IRS  agent  that  affects 
middle-class  America,  who  arrives  the 
night  before,  that  can  happen  now  and 
certainly  it  could  happen  under  this 
bill.  But  they  are  going  to  be  put  in  jail 
on  both  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
bate only,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clav]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me  and 
hope,  as  I  rise  in  support  of  this  rule, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  do  not  resort  to 
hysteria. 

The  gentleman  just  explained  that 
the  example  of  the  IRS  agent  is  a  viola- 
tion of  law  now,  if  he  did  it,  and  would 
be  a  violation  of  law  under  this  bill. 
And  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  bill  that  was  de- 
feated last  week  by  3  votes,  275  to  142, 
275  voting  for  the  bill  on  a  suspension, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  primary 
reason  for  the  defeat  of  that  bill  was  to 
permit  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf]  to  offer  any  amendment 
whatsoever. 

My  thinking  about  offering  amend- 
ments. Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we  offer 
amendments  in  an  effort  to  improve 
the  legislation.  And  if  we  are  permitted 
to  offer  all  of  our  amendments  and  all 
of  our  amendments  pass,  that  means 
that  we  have  now  an  ideal  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  we  would  support  it. 

Well.  I  understand  that  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  when  the  question 
was  asked  of  the  sponsor  of  those  four 
amendments,  if  they  passed  and  were 
included  in  the  bill,  would  he  support 
this  piece  of  legislation,  the  answer 
was  no.  Then  there  is  some  other  rea- 
son for  offering  these  motions  and 
these  amendments. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  my 
reason  for  objecting  to  the  offering  of 
the  amendment  is  that  in  my  opinion 
it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  decide, 
again,  after  19  years  on  this  bill  and 
passing  it  numerous  times,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  ought  to  be  in  a  position 
of  further  trying  to  deny  3  million  Fed- 
eral and  postal  employees  a  constitu- 
tional right  that  is  guaranteed  to  all 
citizens  under  the  first  amendment. 
And  that  amendment  that  they  are 
talking  about  that  the  gentleman 
wanted  to  offer  would  exclude  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  in  good 
standing,  law  abiding,  from  participat- 
ing in  the  electoral  process  of  this 
country. 

I  think  it  is  tragic  that  any  Member 
would  want  to  deny  another  citizen  the 
right  to  participate  in  politics.  I  think 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  have  a 
question  of  whether  we  do  or  whether 
we  do  not  want  to  let  American  citi- 
zens, some  3  million  of  them,  partici- 
pate in  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule.  This  rule  provides  for  full  debate 
of  all  relevant  issues.  Specifically,  the 
rule  makes  in  order  three  amendments. 


It  permits  an  amendment  that  would 
prohibit  employees  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  from  engaging  in  par- 
tisan political  activity.  The  rule  per- 
mits an  amendment  to  provide  that, 
while  Federal  and  postal  employees 
may  run  for  local  elective  public  office, 
they  will  be  precluded  from  running  for 
statewide  or  Federal  public  office. 

Finally,  the  rule  permits  an  amend- 
ment that  substantially  limits  the 
ability  of  Federal  employees  to  solicit 
campaign  contributions.  Under  this 
amendment,  a  Federal  employee  may 
only  solicit,  accept,  or  receive  a  cam- 
paign contribution  if  three  conditions 
are  met.  First,  the  employee  must  be  a 
member  of  a  Federal  employee  or  labor 
organization.  Second,  the  employee 
may  only  solicit,  accept,  or  receive  a 
campaign  contribution  from  a  fellow 
member  of  that  organization.  Finally, 
the  employee  may  only  solicit,  accept, 
or  receive  a  contribution  on  behalf  of 
the  multicandidate  political  commit- 
tee of  that  organization.  This  amend- 
ment prohibits  a  Federal  employee 
from  soliciting,  accepting,  or  receiving 
any  campaign  contributions  from  any 
subordinate  employee.  And  the  amend- 
ment prohibits  all  Federal  employees 
from  soliciting,  accepting,  or  receiving 
campaign  contributions  from  any 
member  of  the  general  public. 

A  few  Members  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  by  somehow  lifting  the  re- 
strictions the  Hatch  Act  places  on  the 
basic  rights  of  Federal  employees,  we 
are  going  to  unleash  a  torrent  of  coer- 
cion and  intimidation.  These  Members 
apparently  feel  that,  notwithstanding 
the  prohibitions  in  H.R.  20,  Federal  em- 
ployees will  intentionally  seek  to  vio- 
late the  law  and  abuse  their  official  po- 
sition. I  think  Federal  employees  are 
honest,  responsible  citizens  who  take 
seriously  their  obligations  and  duties 
and  fulfill  those  obligations  with  honor 
and  credit.  To  the  extent  that  some 
may  think  otherwise,  however,  this 
amendment  addresses  those  concerns 
once  and  for  all  by  prohibiting  solicita- 
tion of  any  member  of  the  public,  any 
subordinate  employee,  and  any  Federal 
employee  who  is  not  a  fellow  member 
of  a  Federal  employee  organization. 

Assuming  this  body  adopts  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered,  and  I 
will  not  oppose  these  amendments, 
there  is  no  reasonable  or  logical  basis 
for  still  opposing  this  bill.  One  either 
believes  that  Federal  employees  should 
be  able  to  voice  their  views  regarding 
the  politics  of  the  Nation  or  one 
doesn't.  This  rule  also  permits  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  and  there  will  be  an 
up-or-down  vote  on  final  passage. 

To  claim  that  the  majority  is  some- 
how trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority by  not  allowing  for  an  unlimited 
series  of  gutting  amendments  is  ludi- 
crous. Most  Members  advocating  fili- 
buster by  the  amendment  route  have 
no  intention  of  supporting  the  bill  on 
final  passage  in  any  case.  We  have  had 


12  years  of  gridlock  and  delay.  This 
rule  permits  consideration  by  the 
House  of  all  points  of  view  regarding 
this  legislation.  This  rule  also  ensures 
that  the  House  will  ultimately  be  able 
to  act  one  way  or  the  other.  I  commend 
the  Rules  Committee  for  its  efforts  and 
urge  support  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf], 
who  has  a  long  history  of  involvement 
in  constructive  contribution  to  this  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
abuse  of  power  in  this  body  that  is  be- 
ginning to  corrupt  the  process.  Since 
the  beginning  of  this  congressional  ses- 
sion, the  House  Rules  Committee  has 
not  allowed  one  open  rule  whereby 
members  of  either  party  can  offer 
amendments.  This  prohibits  free  and 
open  discussion  of  ideas  and  issues  that 
are  important  to  the  American  people. 
Both  Republican  and  Democrat  Mem- 
bers are  becoming  increasingly  frus- 
trated over  their  inability  to  offer 
amendments  and  participate  in  the  leg- 
islative process. 

Every  morning  when  I  come  to  work 
I  think  about  how  fortunate  I  am  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  represent  the 
honorable  citizens  of  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Virginia,  and  to  serve 
my  country  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Indeed  every  Member  of  this  body 
should  be  proud  to  have  been  granted, 
by  the  collective  will  of  their  constitu- 
ents, this  unique  opportunity  to  come 
to  Washington  and  make  a  positive  dif- 
ference. Today,  however,  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  I  will  not  be  allowed  to 
offer  amendments  to  a  bill  which  I  feel 
is  seriously  flawed. 

My  amendments  were  not  designed  to 
be  dilatory  or  obstructionist  amend- 
ments. They  were  substantive  amend- 
ments which  addressed  issues  of  real 
concern  to  many  Members  and  the 
American  people.  One  amendment  that 
I  would  have  offered  would  have  kept 
current  Hatch  Act  restrictions  on  the 
Federal  Election  Commission.  Merit 
System  Protection  Board.  Office  of 
Special  Counsel,  and  U.S.  attorneys. 
The  employees  who  work  in  these  sen- 
sitive positions  address  issues  that  are 
political  in  nature,  and  their  involve- 
ment in  partisan  political  activity 
could  severely  undermine  public  con- 
fidence in  our  administrative  proc- 
esses. Would  it  be  appropriate  for  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney,  who  is  prepar- 
ing a  case  against  a  prominent  politi- 
cal figure  for  corruption,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  work  on  the  campaign  of 
that  politician's  opponent?  Repeal  of 
the  Hatch  Act  raises  serious  questions 
of  conflict  of  interest  and  denial  of  due 
process.  A  closed  rule  does  not  address 
these  concerns. 

Another  amendment  that  I  would 
have  offered  would  have  kept  current 
Hatch  Act  restrictions  on  employees 
involved  in  law  enforcement  and  na- 


tional security.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  would 
be  content  knowing  an  employee  of  the 
IRS  was  president  or  chairman  of  the 
county  Democratic  or  Republican  com- 
mittee at  night,  and  auditing  county 
residents'  tax  returns  by  day.  If  pub- 
licly partisan  FBI  agents  were  inves- 
tigating alleged  bribery  charges,  or 
better  yet,  conducting  a  sting  oper- 
ation of  a  politician  the  agent  publicly 
opposed,  would  the  investigation,  re- 
gardless of  how  forthrightly.  profes- 
sionally, and  carefully  conducted,  be 
questioned  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
vestigation. Mr.  Speaker,  a  closed  rule 
does  not  address  these  serious  ques- 
tions. 

Lastly,  I  would  have  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  have  offered 
broad  protections  to  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  of  our  civil  service.  The 
amendment  would  have  prevented  a 
Federal  employee  from  soliciting  an- 
other employee  to  take  part  in  politi- 
cal management  or  campaigning.  Thus, 
this  amendment  would  have  addressed 
the  concern  about  indirect  political  co- 
ercion that  would  adversely  effect  Fed- 
eral employees  subjected  to  such  har- 
assment. The  very  real  concern  about 
indirect  political  coercion  will  not  be 
addressed  because  Members  of  this 
House  have  been  gagged  by  a  closed 
rule.  These  issues  need  to  be  discussed, 
particularly  because  we  are  con- 
templating overturning  a  policy  that 
has  been  in  effect  since  the  days  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  will  affect  the 
lives  of  about  3  million  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

This  legislation  is  controversial  and 
deserves  deliberate  consideration  by 
this  body.  Leading  newspapers  and 
watchdog  groups  have  raised  serious 
concerns  about  the  possible  negative 
implications  of  repealing  the  Hatch 
Act.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  edito- 
rialized that: 

If  [political]  involvements  were  allowed, 
the  public's  respect  for  federal  workers,  such 
as  it  is.  would  surely  decline.  At  the  same 
time,  more  and  more  employees  would  feel 
improper  pressure  to  be  politically  active  in 
their  spare  time. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  wrote: 
Many  federal  employees  have  welcomed 
the  prohibitions.  The  act  excuses  them  from 
"voluntary"  political  activity  that,  given 
their  vulnerability  to  actions  by  elected  offi- 
cials, might  easily  be  coerced. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  commented: 
This  country  replaced  the  spoils  system 
with  a  civil  service  system  more  than  100 
years  ago.  That  system  certainly  has  its 
problems,  but  at  least  its  employees  don't 
openly  play  politics. 

Lastly.  Common  Cause  opposes  re- 
pealing the  Hatch  Act  stating: 

Repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act's  basic  protec- 
tions, as  proposed  in  H.R.  20,  will  increase 
the  potential  for  widespread  abuse  and  open 
the  way  for  implicit  coercion  against  which 
there  can  be  no  real  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  closed  rule  will  not 
allow  members  to  address  these  con- 
cerns in  a  deliberative  fashion.  I  have 


enclosed  the  text  of  these  editorials 
and  Common  Cause's  letter  for  the 
Record. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Mar.  1. 

1993] 

Let  the  Hatch  act  Be 

If  the  Democrats  in  Congress  are  going  to 
pass  bad  bills,  they  should  at  least  follow 
good  procedure.  That  means  allowing  debate 
and  amendments.  Yet  when  the  House  took 
up  a  major  bill  last  week,  members  not  only 
couldn't  amend  it,  they  had  virtually  no 
time  to  debate  it.  In  short,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  under  a  gag  rule.  It 
looked  as  if  the  Democrats  don't  like  democ- 
racy. 

The  bill  In  question  would  have  gutted  a 
54-year-old  law— the  Hatch  Act— that  bars 
federal  workers  from  running  for  political  of- 
fice and  from  engaging  in  other  partisan  ac- 
tivities. It  was  enacted  to  make  the  bureauc- 
racy less  hack-riddled  and  to  insulate  federal 
workers  from  partisan  pressures.  Generally 
speaking,  it  has  worked. 

Fortunately,  the  bill  didn't  quite  gamer 
the  two-thirds  majority  needed  to  pass  it 
under  this  arrangement.  Thus  the  bill  will 
get  the  extensive  debate  that  it  deserves,  and 
lawmakers  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
improve  it  by  amendment. 

Since  President  Clinton  and  majorities  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  clearly  want  to  soft- 
en the  current  law.  the  question  isn't  wheth- 
er to  do  it.  but  how  far  to  go.  The  legislation 
that  was  nearly  rammed  through  the  House 
last  week  would  have  gone  way  too  far.  In  al- 
lowing federal  employees  to  work  off-hours 
in  political  campaigns,  for  example,  the  bill 
doesn't  even  exclude  people  who  work  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  (FEC) — the 
watchdog  agency  for  congressional  and  presi- 
dential campaigns.  As  pointed  out  by  some- 
one whose  district  includes  lots  of  federal 
employees.  Rep.  Frank  Wolf  (R.,  Va.).  that 
would  let  an  FEC  employee  do  moonlighting 
work  for  a  congressional  candidate,  then 
audit  the  financial  report  on  the  candidate's 
opponent  by  day. 

Mr.  Wolf  also  argues  that  the  ban  on  cam- 
paign work  should  be  maintained  as  well  for 
employees  of  the  Justice  Department,  the 
CIA  and  other  law-enforcement  and  intel- 
ligence agencies.  He  reasons  that,  in  such 
areas,  it's  especially  important  that  deci- 
sion-making be  free  of  even  the  possibility  of 
being  influenced  by  partisan  consideration. 
We  agree. 

But  even  If  such  exceptions  were  made,  we 
fail  to  see  the  compelling  argument  for  free- 
ing the  rest  of  America's  roughly  3  million 
federal  workers  and  postal  employees  to  leap 
into  politics — letting  them  participate  in 
cam[>aigns  and.  without  giving  up  their  rel- 
atively secure  positions,  even  run  for  office 
themselves.  If  such  involvements  were  al- 
lowed, the  public's  respect  for  federal  work- 
ers, such  as  it  is.  would  surely  decline.  At 
the  same  time,  more  and  more  employees 
would  feel  improper  pressure  to  be  politi- 
cally active  in  their  spare  time. 

These  are  basic  reasons  why  the  Hatch  Act 
is  being  defended  by  the  ACLU,  Common 
Cause — and  many  federal  employees  them- 
selves. If  it's  not  broke,  why  rush  to  fix  it? 
For  that  matter,  why  fix  it  at  all? 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times) 
An  Unwa.sted  Escape  Hatch 
Federal  employees,  like  all  Americans, 
have  the  right  to  vote,  to  belong  to  a  politi- 
cal party  and  to  make  monetary  contribu- 
tions to  candidates.  For  53  years,  however, 
federal  employees  have  been  wisely  barred 
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from  further  political  activity.  They  may 
not  serve  as  officers  in  a  political  party  or 
manage  political  campaigns  or  work  as  vol- 
unteers in  a  candidate's  campaign  office. 
They  may  not  solicit  contributions  from  oth- 
ers for  a  candidate.  And,  not  least  in  impor- 
tance, they  may  not  themselves  run  for 
elected  office. 

These  restrictions  have  been  the  law  of  the 
land  since  1939  when  the  Hatch  Act.  named 
for  Sen.  Carl  Hatch  (I>-N.M.).  was  passed. 

Many  federal  employees  have  welcomed 
the  prohibitions.  The  act  excuses  them  from 
■•voluntary"  political  activity  that,  given 
their  vulnerability  to  actions  by  elected  offi- 
cials, might  easily  be  coerced.  The  law  also 
preserves  public  respect  for  the  Civil  Service 
by  keeping  it  clearly  and  formally  above  pol- 
itics. 

But  opposition  to  the  Hatch  Act  has  never 
subsided.  It  has  been  thrice  challenged,  and 
thrice  upheld,  before  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
1975  and  1990,  Congress  passed— and  Presi- 
dents Gerald  R.  Ford  and  George  Bush  ve- 
toed—bills for  its  repeal. 

Behind  the  challenges  have  been  federal 
employee  unions,  notably  the  National  Assn. 
of  Letter  Carriers,  which  have  used  their  po- 
litical influence  with  Democratic  legislators 
against  the  Hatch  Act. 

A  great  many  federal  employees  have  been 
Democrats,  and  so  Democratic  legislators, 
the  merits  of  the  case  aside,  have  a  partisan 
reason  to  be  sympathetic. 

Minority  group  members  are  dispropor- 
tionately numerous  among  federal  employ- 
ees as  well,  and  one  among  the  arguments 
for  repealing  the  Hatch  Act  has  been  that  it 
reduces  minority  political  power.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  federal  employees'  right  to  an 
Irreducible  minimum  of  political  activity 
does  need  to  be  balanced  with  the  taxpayers' 
right  to  be  preserved  from,  in  effect,  funding 
their  own  employees"  lobbying. 

A  new  bill  to  revise  the  Hatch  Act,  cur- 
rently before  Congress,  would  destroy  that 
balance,  going  so  far  as  to  permit  employees 
of  the  Federal  Election  Commission,  which 
monitors  enforcement  of  election  laws,  to 
work  in  electoral  campaigns. 

Refinements  of  the  act  may  well  be  pos- 
sible, but  any  proposed  changes  should  be 
scrutinized  skeptically.  This  is  a  law  that 
has  served  the  public  good  for  half  a  century. 
Repealing  it  or  even  seriously  weakening  it 
should  be  out  of  the  question. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  19.  1993) 
Hatch  Not  Hacks 

One  of  President  Clinton's  few  real  spend- 
ing cuts  is  his  pledge  to  reduce  the  federal 
work  force  through  attrition  by  100.000  over 
four  years.  But  he  is  unlikely  to  accomplish 
that  If  he  goes  along  with  an  effort  by  Con- 
gress to  destroy  the  Hatch  Act,  which  limits 
the  political  activity  of  federal  workers. 
Such  a  move  would  dramatically  increase 
the  power  of  public  employee  unions  and 
make  it  less  likely  that  Congress  would  ever 
vote  to  streamline  or  reform  the  bureauc- 
racy. 

The  Hatch  Act.  named  after  Democratic 
Senator  Carl  Hatch  of  New  Mexico,  was 
passed  in  1939  to  tighten  longstanding  pro- 
tections against  a  politicized  federal  work 
force.  A  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  series  had 
documented  how  New  Deal  workers  in  Ken- 
tucky and  other  states  had  been  coerced  into 
supporting  political  incumbents. 

Since  its  enactment.  Hatch  has  been  chal- 
lenged three  times  before  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  grounds  it  infringes  on  the  rights  of 
workers.  Each  time  it  has  been  upheld.  In 
1973,  Justice  Byron  White,  the  only  Demo- 


cratic appointee  now  on  the  court,  wrote  in 
an  opinion  that  "it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  country,  indeed  essential,  that  *  *  •  the 
political  influence  of  federal  employees  on 
others  and  on  the  political  process  should  be 
limited." 

Frustrated  by  the  courts,  federal  employee 
unions  have  time  and  again  tried  to  modify 
the  Hatch  Act.  Joe  Vacca,  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
has  said  that  federal  employees  will  never 
win  the  right  to  strike  until  Hatch  is 
changed.  In  1975.  President  Ford  vetoed  a 
Hatch  Act  repeal.  In  1990.  President  Bush  did 
the  same  thing  and  the  Senate  narrowly 
upheld  his  veto. 

Last  year.  Bill  Clinton  said  he  would  sup- 
port some  changes  in  the  Hatch  Act  but 
stopped  short  of  calling  for  its  repeal.  Public 
employee  unions  are  betting  he  will  be  un- 
willing to  veto  whatever  bill  passes  Con- 
gress. A  bill  to  gut  the  Hatch  Act  is  moving 
through  Congress  at  warp  speed  and  has  al- 
ready been  voted  out  of  committee.  It  may 
reach  the  House  floor  sis  early  as  next  Tues- 
day. 

Ironically,  there  Is  precious  little  evidence 
that  federal  workers  themselves  want 
changes  in  the  Hatch  Act.  A  1989  survey  of 
federal  employees  by  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  found  that  only  32%  wanted 
the  act  weakened.  There  are  sound  reasons 
for  this  attitude.  "When  a  civil  servant  says, 
'I'm  Hatched,'  he  is  not  complaining."  says 
historian  Marjorie  Fribourg.  "He  is  protect- 
ing himself  from  political  arm-twisting."  In- 
deed, one  federal  employee  union  official 
groused  in  1990  that  "some  federal  employees 
really  hide  behind  the  Hatch  Act  as  a  way  to 
get  out  of  participating"  in  politics. 

Groups  such  as  Common  Cause  oppose 
curbing  the  Hatch  Act,  because  they  recog- 
nize it  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  turning  fed- 
eral unions  into  full-fledged  partisan  politi- 
cal machines.  Three  union  presidents  were 
suspended  from  their  federal  jobs  for  60  days 
under  Hatch  for  openly  backing  Walter  Mon- 
dale  in  1984. 

This  country  replaced  the  spoils  system 
with  a  civil  service  more  than  100  years  ago. 
That  system  certainly  has  its  problems,  but 
at  least  its  employees  don't  openly  play  poli- 
tics. Bill  Clinton  would  be  foolish  to  allow 
the  civil  service  to  become  a  giant  lobby  for 
its  own  self-interest.  But  should  he  cave  in 
and  sign  a  bill  gutting  the  Hatch  Act.  he 
should  have  the  honesty  to  rename  it  the 
Hack  Act.  because  that  is  the  direction  a  po- 
liticized civil  service  will  inevitably  take. 

COMMON  Cause, 
Washington.  DC.  February  19.  1993. 

Dear  Representative:  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  scheduled  next  week  to  con- 
sider legislation  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act 
which  for  50  years  has  protected  federal  em- 
ployees from  inappropriate  political  pres- 
sures. Common  Cause  strongly  urges  you  to 
oppose  this  legislation. 

H.R.  20.  which  seeks  to  make  basic  changes 
in  the  current  Hatch  Act  restrictions  on  par- 
tisan political  activity  by  federal  workers, 
opens  the  door  to  implicit  coercion,  and 
abandons  the  fundamental  concept  of  an 
unpoliticized  civil  service. 

H.R.  20  will  repeal  Hatch  Act  protections 
and  for  the  first  time  in  50  years  allow  fed- 
eral civil  service  and  postal  employees  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  partisan  political  activ- 
ity. It  would  f)ermit  federal  workers  to  run 
as  candidates  in  partisan  elections,  to  serve 
as  officers  of  a  political  party,  to  raise  par- 
tisan campaign  contributions,  manage  cam- 
paigns, and  to  administer  political   action 


committees  (PACs).  The  only  restraint  is 
that  the  partisan  activity  would  have  to 
occur  in  off-hours. 

Repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act's  basic  protec- 
tions, as  proposed  in  H.R.  20.  will  increase 
the  potential  for  widespread  abuse  and  open 
the  way  for  implicit  coercion  against  which 
there  can  be  no  real  protection.  With  basic 
restrictions  on  partisan  activity  repealed,  no 
procedural  or  other  safeguards  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  against  subtle  forms  of  po- 
litical favoritism  or  coercion  of  federal 
workers. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  under  the 
current  Hatch  Act,  federal  workers  are  al- 
ready permitted  to  engage  in  certain  politi- 
cal activities.  For  example,  they  may  make 
political  contributions  to  candidates,  serve 
as  rank-and-file  members  of  political  parties, 
and  engage  in  nonpartisan  political  activi- 
ties. It  is  only  the  most  active  levels  of  par- 
tisan participation  from  which  they  are  cur- 
rently barred.  In  drawing  this  line,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  current  Hatch  Act  strikes  an 
appropriate  balance  between  the  federal 
worker's  ability  to  participate  in  political 
activities  and  the  public's  right  to  fair  and 
impartial  administration  of  government. 

Common  Cause  recognizes  that  the  current 
regulations  governing  administration  of  the 
Hatch  Act  are  complicated.  There  may  be 
ways  to  clarify  and  simplify  for  workers  the 
degree  of  participation  they  are  permitted 
under  the  Hatch  Act  without  lifting  the 
basic  restrictions  on  partisan  activity.  We 
would  urge  the  House  to  insuead  explore  this 
possibility. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  federal  government  is  administered  in  a 
fair  and  impartial  manner.  We  agree  with 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which  stated,  in  up- 
holding the  constitutionality  of  the  Act. 
that  "it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, indeed  essential,  that  federal  service 
should  depend  upon  meritorious  performance 
rather  than  political  service." 

Common  Cause  strongly  believes  this  im- 
portant integrity-in-government  measure 
should  not  be  repealed.  We  urge  you  to  op- 
pose H.R.  20  and  other  proposals  that  would 
repeal  necessary  prohibitions  on  partisan  po- 
litical activity  by  federal  employees. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  Wertheimer, 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disappointed  be- 
cause this  House  has  degenerated  into 
a  place  where  open  and  honest  debate 
is  abhorred,  political  dialogue  Is  si- 
lenced, expressions  of  conflicting  views 
are  muzzled,  opinions  are  censured,  and 
independence  of  thought  is  rebuked. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  disappointed  be- 
cause this  House  has  demonstrated  its 
contempt  for  the  very  democratic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  country  was 
founded. 

Yesterday.  I  had  the  most  disturbing 
experience  of  my  tenure  as  a  Congress- 
man. I  testified  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  asked  that  they  approve  an 
open  rule  to  H.R.  20,  a  bill  that  would 
repeal  the  Hatch  Act  of  1939.  No  open 
rule  was  granted;  however,  three 
amendments  by  my  Republican  col- 
leagues were  made  in  order.  There  is  no 
valid  explanation  for  why  I  was  denied 
an  opportunity  to  offer  even  one  of  mj 
three  perfecting  amendments.  Because 
I  would  not  succumb  to  the  leader- 
ship's plan  to  pass  H.R.  20  under  sus- 


pension of  the  rules  and  because  I 
would  not  restrain  my  views  with  re- 
gard to  this  bill,  I  can  only  assume 
that  I  was  precluded  from  offering  a 
single  amendment. 

The  proponents  of  H.R.  20  claim  that 
the  bill  will  restore  political  rights  to 
Federal  employees.  It  is  ironic,  how- 
ever, that  in  so  doing  the  Democrat 
leadership  and  the  Rules  Committee 
will  prevent  432  Members  from  offering 
amendments.  Any  Member  who  wishes 
to  offer  an  amendment  should  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  Each  Member  was  duly 
elected  by  their  constituents  and  has 
the  same  responsibility  to  represent 
them  in  Congress. 

This  is  not  how  our  forefathers  envi- 
sioned this  deliberative  body  would 
legislate.  They  would  be  appalled  to 
find  that  not  only  is  individual  thought 
discouraged,  it  is  punished.  Further- 
more, they  would  be  disgusted  to  learn 
how  the  legislative  process  has  been 
perverted  by  the  profligate  use  of  the 
closed  rule. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  supposed  to 
craft  rules  that  regulate  the  structure 
of  debate  and  the  amendment  process. 
Instead,  it  has  evolved  into  an  auto- 
cratic body  that  passes  on  questions  of 
substance  rather  than  procedure.  It  fil- 
ters out  views  and  opinions  it  finds  ob- 
jectionable and  decides  which  ques- 
tions members  are  to  consider.  "The 
usefulness  of  an  opinion,"  as  John  Stu- 
art Mill  points  out,  "is  itself  a  matter 
of  opinion:  as  disputable,  as  open  to 
discussion,  and  requiring  discussion  as 
much  as  the  opinion  itself." 

The  Rules  Committee  is  not  endowed 
with  greater  wisdom  than  any  other 
Member,  and  they  are  not  qualified  to 
sit  in  collective  judgment  of  sub- 
stantive amendments  and  speak  for  the 
entire  body.  What  is  sacrificed  through 
this  process  is  fairness,  comity,  free- 
dom, and  most  importantly,  the  quest 
for  truth. 

When  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion are  suppressed,  opinions  are  si- 
lenced that  may  certainly  be  true. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  essay  On  Lib- 
erty points  out  "this  is  to  assume  our 
own  infallibility."  No  man  or  woman  is 
infallible,  and  they  have  no  authority 
to  decide  the  question  for  all  Members, 
and  to  exclude  every  other  person  from 
the  means  of  judging.  Mill  continued: 

To  refuse  a  hearing  to  an  opinion,  because 
they  are  sure  it  is  false,  is  to  assume  that 
their  certainty  is  the  same  thing  as  absolute 
certainty.  All  silencing  of  discussion  is  an 
assumption  of  infallibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  teaches  us  that 
governments  are  not  infallible.  Dicta- 
torships and  democracies  have  erred 
time  and  again,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  Governments  have  enslaved  entire 
peoples,  engaged  in  unjust  wars,  per- 
secuted persons'  religion,  and  levied 
bad  taxes.  The  occasions  that  govern- 
ments are  most  likely  to  conmiit  such 
dreadful  mistakes  are  when  objections 
are   not   heard,   concerns  are   not  de- 


bated, and  different  opinions  are  sup- 
pressed. As  Mill  commented,  "these  are 
exactly  the  occasions  *  *  *  which  ex- 
cite the  astonishment  and  horror  of 
posterity."  When  the  majority  assumes 
its  own  infallibility,  as  it  is  doing  by 
undertaking  to  decide  the  question  of 
what  amendments  can  be  offered  in  the 
House,  and  sees  fit  to  silence  discussion 
of  those  views,  the  quest  for  truth 
through  free  expression  is  frustrated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  should  heed 
the  prescient  comments  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  who  addressed  the  issue  of  the  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  discussion.  In  On 
Liberty,  John  Stuart  Mill  commented: 

We  have  now  recognized  the  necessity  to 
the  mental  well-being  of  mankind  (on  which 
all  their  other  well-being  depends)  of  free- 
dom of  opinion,  and  freedom  of  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  on  four  distinct  grounds; 
which  we  will  now  briefly  recapitulate. 

First,  if  any  opinion  is  compelled  to  si- 
lence, that  opinion  may.  for  aught  we  can 
certainly  know,  be  true.  To  deny  this  is  to 
assume  our  own  Infallibility. 

Secondly,  though  the  silenced  opinion  be 
an  error,  it  may,  and  very  commonly  does, 
contain  a  portion  of  truth;  and  since  the  gen- 
eral or  prevailing  opinion  on  any  subject  is 
rarely  or  never  the  whole  truth,  it  Is  only  by 
the  collision  of  adverse  opinions  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  truth  has  any  chance  of  being 
supplied. 

Thirdly,  even  if  the  received  opinion  be  not 
only  true,  but  the  whole  truth;  unless  it  is 
suffered  to  be,  and  actually  is,  vigorously 
and  earnestly  contested,  it  will,  by  most  of 
those  who  receive  it,  be  held  in  the  manner 
of  a  prejudice,  with  little  comprehension  or 
feeling  of  its  rational  grounds.  And  not  only 
this,  but  fourthly,  the  meaning  of  the  doc- 
trine itself  will  be  in  danger  of  being  lost,  or 
enfeebled,  and  deprived  of  its  vital  effect  on 
the  character  and  conduct:  the  dogma  be- 
coming a  mere  formal  profession,  ineffica- 
cious for  good,  but  cumbering  the  ground, 
and  preventing  the  growth  of  any  real  and 
heartfelt  conviction,  from  reason  or  personal 
experience. 

When  liberty  of  thought  and  discus- 
sion is  limited,  a  danger  is  presented 
because  the  majority  controls  any  ex- 
planation of  dissenting  opinion  which 
could  be  severely  misrepresented.  The 
majority  could  suppress  facts  or  argu- 
ments, misstate  the  elements  of  the 
case,  and  misrepresent  the  opposite 
opinion.  Open  discourse  is  too  precious 
to  be  sacrificed  to  political  correctness 
which  limits  debates  severely. 

One  must  pose  the  question.  Why  is 
the  majority  afraid  of  open  dialog?  It 
seems  that  the  majority  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  restrict  debate  and  discus- 
sion because  they  are  concerned  that 
the  fallibility  of  their  position  or  argu- 
ment will  be  exposed  and  free  thinking 
Americans  will  cast  a  referendum  on 
those  positions.  If  their  arguments  be 
valid  and  truthful,  they  should  have 
nothing  to  fear;  however,  if  they  are 
flawed,  the  truth,  if  aired,  will  prevail. 
If  their  positions  are  the  right  ones, 
then  the  discussion  of  those  ideas  will 
reinforce  their  wisdom.  Ideas  that  are 
fully,  frequently,  and  fearlessly  dis- 
cussed, will  be  held  to  be  living  truth 
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and  not  dead  dogma.  Mill  elaborated  on 
this  point  when  he  stated: 

Even  if  the  received  opinion  be  not  only 
true,  but  the  whole  truth;  unless  It  Is  suf- 
fered to  be,  and  actually  is,  vigorously  and 
earnestly  contested,  it  will,  by  most  of  those 
who  receive  it,  be  held  in  the  manner  of  a 
prejudice,  with  little  comprehension  or  feel- 
ing of  its  rational  grounds. 

Society  can  only  benefit  from  such 
free  discussion  which  provides  rein- 
forcement for  traditionally  held  views, 
or  deposes  tired  only  doctrine.  As  Mill 
eloquently  stated: 

If  the  opinion  is  right,  they  are  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  exchanging  error  for 
truth:  if  wrong,  they  lose,  what  is  almost  as 
great  a  benefit,  the  clearer  perception  and 
livelier  impression  of  truth,  produced  by  its 
collision  with  error." 

Mill  points  out  that  even — 

If  the  silenced  opinion  be  an  error,  it  may, 
and  very  commonly  does,  contain  a  portion 
of  truth;  and  since  the  general  or  prevailing 
opinion  on  any  subject  is  rarely  or  never  the 
whole  truth,  it  is  only  by  the  collision  of  ad- 
verse opinions  that  the  remainder  of  the 
truth  has  any  chance  of  being  supplied. 

No  one  can  be  certain  as  to  the  truth 
of  any  proposition,  and,  to  restrict 
open  debate  and  discussion,  is  to  forgo 
our  need  to  expand  and  discover  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pose  a  question  to  all 
Members.  Republican  and  Democrat: 
Are  we,  as  democratically  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  citizens  of  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world  going  to  choose 
liberty  of  thought  and  discussion  or 
opt  for  the  alternative — gag  rule  which 
stifles  free  and  open  debate? 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
how  much  time  each  side  has  remain- 
ing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  has  SVi  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  DERRICK]  has  12>/^ 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
one  speaker,  and  I  wish  to  close. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Canady]. 

Mr.  CANADY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  deep  concern  over  the 
rule  that  is  before  us.  Many  of  us  may 
agree  with  the  goal  of  allowing  most 
Federal  employees  greater  opportunity 
for  political  participation,  but  we  are 
concerned  that  in  so  doing,  under  H.R. 
20,  Congress  may  also  reopen  the  old 
paths  for  political  abuse  and  corrup- 
tion. As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  has  so  elo- 
quently stated,  these  are  not  partisan 
concerns.  We  must  preserve  the  public 
trust  by  keeping  the  governmental 
services  many  people  count  on  free 
from  political  coercion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  address  these 
concerns  under  this  restrictive  rule 
that  is  before  us  today.  For  instance, 
we  will  not  be  allowed  to  address  the 
issue  of  abuses  arising  from  political 
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activities  of  employees  of  the  IRS,  the 
FBI.  or  the  DEA.  just  to  name  a  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  demanding 
change  in  Congress,  today  with  this 
rule  we  are  moving  forward  with  the 
same  old  business  as  usual. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Diaz-Balart]. 

Mr.  DIAZ-BALART.  Mr.  Speaker, 
please  excuse  me  if  I  reveal  insufficient 
gratitude  for  the  magnanimity  of  being 
able  to  debate  three  Republican 
amendments  today.  The  issue,  and  it  is 
important  for  the  people  watching.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  know  what  is  going  on,  I 
support  the  legislation  that  we  are 
going  to  be  voting  on  today.  I  see  no 
problem  with  Federal  employees,  and 
they  should  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  only  is  there  no  problem,  but  Fed- 
eral employees  should  have  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  political  process. 
This  reform  is  long  overdue. 

The  issue  is  the  problem  of  the  closed 
rule.  The  issue  is  that  the  majority  is 
closing  off  the  rights  of  the  minority  to 
debate,  and  when  the  majority  is  clos- 
ing off  the  right  of  the  minority  to  de- 
bate and  to  present  amendments,  the 
constituents  of  the  minority  are  being 
discriminated  against.  It  is  an  elemen- 
tary violation  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. I  think  it  is  unnecessary  and  I 
think,  really,  it  is  unacceptable. 

That  is  the  issue  that  we  are  debat- 
ing, the  rule,  the  closed  rule.  The 
American  people  have  to  find  out  what 
is  happening.  They  have  to  put  pres- 
sure on  this  body  to  reject  once  and  for 
all  this  impediment  to  democracy  that 
is  so  flagrant  in  this  body. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  I 
support  this  legislation,  but  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  I  am  talking  to 
my  good  friend,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  continues  to  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  the  minority. 

Each  one  of  us,  and  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  look  at  me,  each  one  of  us 
represents  between  550,000  and  600.000 
Americans,  and  we  have  the  right,  I 
think,  or  should  have  the  right  to  at 
least  present  our  amendments.  The 
Members  can  vote  them  down.  They 
have  a  big  majority  in  this  House,  and 
have  a  big  majority  in  the  other  House. 
Why  do  they  stifle  debate? 

When  I  was  in  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  I  supported  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation, and  I  support  it  today.  But 
why  does  that  side  of  the  aisle  stifle  de- 
bate? They  say  it  is  because  we  do  not 
have  the  time.  They  say  they  have 
other  things  to  do  tomorrow,  as  was 
said  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  we  are 
going  to  be  in  town,  most  of  us,  tomor- 
row, and  we  are  not  going  to  have  any- 
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thing  to  do  on  the  floor.  Everybody  can 
see  that  all  Congressmen  are  not  here 
to  participate  in  debate,  so  this  argu- 
ment that  we  do  not  have  the  time 
simply  does  not  hold  water. 

Rule  after  rule  after  rule  comes  down 
either  gagging  the  minority  or  prohib- 
iting us  from  offering  the  kind  of 
amendments  that  we  want.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  the  American  people  want 
the  Members  to  be  fair.  The  Democrat 
side  has  the  White  House,  they  have 
the  House  of  Representatives,  they 
have  the  Senate.  Why  in  the  world 
would  they  not  allow  us  at  least  to 
offer  an  amendment?  They  can  vote  it 
down  if  they  want,  but  be  fair. 

We  each  represent  a  lot  of  constitu- 
ents. We  would  not  do  it  to  you,  so  do 
not  do  it  to  us. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
how  much  time  remains  for  our  side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  if 
the  other  side  has  any  further  requests 
for  speakers? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
one  speaker  remaining,  and  I  reserve 
the  right  to  close. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  DER- 
RICK] has  the  right  to  close. 

Mr.  GOSS.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier],  the  very  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  to  con- 
clude our  side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier]  is 
recognized  for  6  minutes. 

n  1420 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Sanibel,  our  hard- 
working new  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tyranny  requires  con- 
tinuous innovation  and  excuses  used  to 
hide  the  truth.  I  was  fascinated  as  to 
the  reason  used  yesterday  by  which  my 
good  friend  and  classmate,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  was 
unable  to  offer  his  amendment  or  his 
group  of  five  amendments  that  I  pro- 
posed up  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  is  that 
Frank  Wolf  does  not  represent  the 
largest  number  of  Federal  employees  of 
any  Member  of  Congress.  He  used  to,  as 
my  good  friend  from  St.  Louis  said,  in 
the  past,  but  he  does  not  any  longer, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  only  reason 
that  Frank  Wolf  cannot  offer  these 
amendments. 

My  good  friend  and  the  chairman  has 
said  also  that  he  had  said  to  someone  if 
we  included  all  of  these  amendments 
will  you  vote  for  the  final  passage  on 
this  bill,  and  he  said  the  response  that 
he  got  was  "no."  I  tried  to  get  my 
friend  from  St.  Louis  to  yield  me  time 
so    that   I   could   respond    to    that.    It 
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seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  based 
on  what  we  have  heard  from  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  there  is  more  than  a  couple 
of  people  who  like  to  simply  go 
through  the  process  of  allowing  their 
colleagues  who  represent  600,000  Ameri- 
cans here  to  have  the  chance  to  have 
their  ideas  considered,  and  they  may 
not  support  those,  but  they  want  them 
to  have  the  right  to  consider  those 
ideas.  And  then  they  still  may  think  it 
is  a  very  bad  bill,  even  though  all  those 
items  were  brought  up  and  voted  on. 

So  it  seems  to  me  as  we  look  at  this 
gag  rule  once  again  we  are  saying  to 
Members  that  you  do  not  have  the 
right  to  have  your  ideas  even  consid- 
ered here  on  the  House  floor.  We  want 
to  offer  an  open  rule,  to  the  surprise  of 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  want  to  offer  an  open  rule.  We 
want  free  and  fair  debate  here,  and  so 
once  again  we  are  going  to,  believe  it 
or  not,  have  a  vote  on  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  is  very  simple. 
It  says  that  we  will  allow  an  open  rule 
to  take  place  so  that  all  of  these 
amendments,  including  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf],  and 
the  others  that  tragically  were  not  in- 
cluded, to  at  least  be  debated  here.  I 
might  vote  against  some  of  Frank 
Wolf's  amendments.  I  am  not  sure  at 
this  point,  but  I  would  like  to  have  us 
have  the  chance  to  analyze  those.  I 
heard  a  brief  report  on  them  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  but  I  have  not  heard 
them  fully  debated. 

As  I  listened  to  the  argument  for  the 
fact  that  over  the  last  several  Con- 
gresses we  have  looked  at  these  issues, 
that  is  ludicrous.  We  have  all  under- 
scored the  fact  that  one-fourth  of  this 
place  is  comprised  of  new  Members,  63 
Democrats  and  47  Republicans.  During 
their  campaigns,  they  may  have  looked 
at  the  Hatch  Act  as  an  issue,  but  I 
doubt  that  they  have  gone  through  the 
kind  of  rigorous  debate  that  we  would 
have  here  on  the  House  floor.  And  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  here  for  a  while. 
I  as  a  Member  have  not  been  able  to 
witness  the  kind  of  free-flowing  debate 
that  we  need  so  that  I  can  thoughtfully 
consider  whether  or  not  I  am  going  to 
support  these  different  amendments. 

What  we  have  done  is  yes,  we  have 
had  votes  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
in  the  past  on  this  issue,  but  we  have 
never  had,  to  my  recollection,  a  full  de- 
bate on  the  multifarious  amendments 
that  Members  on  the  Democrat  side, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Foglietta]  included,  and  the  Repub- 
lican side  want  to  consider.  The  best 
way  for  us  to  consider  those  now  is  to 
defeat  the  previous  question  so  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  his  open  rule,  and  we  can  move 
ahead  with  a  free-flowing  debate. 

So  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Before  I  move  the  previous  question 
let  me  say,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay], 
this  bill  is  almost  20  years  old.  Wait 
around  another  term  and  it  will  have 
reached  its  majority.  To  say  that  this 
matter  has  not  been  debated  and  de- 
bated accurately  and  at  great  length 
over  the  past  19  years  is  absurd. 

Because  of  past  dilatory  tactics,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  political 
process.  Hopefully,  after  19  or  20  years, 
this  bill  will  become  law  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  these  men  and  women 
may  enjoy  basically  the  same  rights  as 
other  Americans. 

These  heinous  acts  that  are  pre- 
sented to  the  body  about  the  IRS 
agents  rapping  on  doors  and  one  thing 
and  another  are  illegal  under  the 
present  law,  and  they  will  be  illegal 
under  the  bill  H.R.  20  that  we  will 
hopefully  pass  today.  And  should  some- 
one do  this  he  could  be  prosecuted  on 
the  evidence  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
confinement. 

As  to  whether  this  rule  is  a  fair  rule 
or  not,  the  Rules  Committee,  as  is  its 
custom,  listened  to  many  Members  who 
had  amendments  that  they  wanted  to 
offer,  and  in  the  judgrment  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Rules  Committee  there  were 
three  amendments  that  should  be  made 
in  order.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  sought  one  amendment  that  he 
withdrew,  but  this  rule  allows  three 
amendments,  and  allows  30  minutes  on 
each  amendment. 

It  is  a  fair  rule.  H.R.  20  is  legislation 
that  needs  to  pass  this  body,  needs  to 
be  signed  into  law. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  previous  question,  to  vote  for  the 
rule,  and  to  vote  for  final  passage  of 
this  most  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time  and  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  ordering 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5(b)(1)  of  rule  XV, 
the  Chair  will  reduce  to  not  less  than  5 
minutes  the  time  for  any  recorded  vote 
that  may  be  ordered  on  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  without  intervening 
business. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  248,  nays 
166,  not  voting  16,  as  follows; 


[Roll  No.  50] 

YEAS-248 

Abercromble 

Gutierrez 

Ortiz 

Ackerman 

Hall  (OH) 

Orton 

Andrews  (ME) 

Hall  (TX) 

Owens 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Hamburg 

Pallone 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Parker 

Applegate 

Harman 

Pastor 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Hastings 

Payne (NJ) 

Baesler 

Hayes 

Payne  (VA) 

BarcU 

Hefner 

Pelosl 

Barlow 

Hllltard 

Penny 

Barrett  (WIi 

Hinchey 

Peterson  (FL) 

Becerra 

Hoagland 

Peterson  (MN) 

Beilenson 

Hochbrueckner 

Pickett 

Berman 

Holden 

Pickle 

Bev-iU 

Hoyer 

Pomeroy 

Bilbray 

Hughes 

Poshard 

Bishop 

Hutto 

Price  (NC) 

Blackwell 

Inslee 

Quillen 

Bonior 

Jefferson 

Rahall 

Borskl 

Johnson  (GA) 

Rangel 

Boucher 

Johnson  (SD) 

Reed 

Brewster 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Reynolds 

Brooks 

Johnston 

Richardson 

Browder 

Kanjorski 

Rose 

Brown  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Rowland 

Brown  (FL) 

Kennedy 

Roybal-AIlard 

Brown  (OH) 

Kennelly 

Rush 

Bj-me 

Kildee 

Sabo 

Cantwell 

Kleczka 

Sanders 

Cardln 

Klein 

Sangmeister 

Can- 

Klink 

Sarpalius 

Chapman 

Kopetski 

Sawyer 

Clay 

Kreidler 

Schenk 

Clement 

LaFalce 

Schroeder 

Clyburn 

Lambert 

Schumer 

Coleman 

Lancaster 

Scott 

Collins  (IL) 

Lantos 

Serrano 

Collins  iMI) 

LaRocco 

Sharp 

Condlt 

Laughlin 

Shepherd 

Conyers 

Lehman 

Sisisky 

Cooper 

Levin 

Skaggs 

Coppersmith 

Lewis  (GA) 

Skelton 

Costello 

Liplnski 

Slatterj- 

Coyne 

Lloyd 

Slaughter 

Cramer 

Long 

Smith  (lA) 

Danner 

Lowey 

Spratt 

Darden 

Maloney 

Stark 

de  la  Garza 

Mann 

St«nholm 

Deal 

Man  ton 

stokes 

DeFazio 

Margolies- 

Strickland 

DeLauro 

Mezvinsky 

Studds 

Dellums 

Markey 

Stupak 

Derrick 

Martinez 

SuDd()uist 

Deutsch 

Matsui 

Swett 

Dicks 

Mazzoli 

Swift 

Dingell 

McCloskey 

Synar 

Dixon 

McCurdy 

Tanner 

Dooley 

McDermott 

Taylor  (MS) 

Durbin 

McHale 

Tejeda 

Edwards  (CAi 

McKinney 

Thornton 

Edwards  (TX) 

McNulty 

Thurman 

Engel 

Meehan 

Torres 

English  (AZ) 

Meek 

Torricelli 

English  (OK) 

Menendez 

Towns 

Eshoo 

Mfume 

Traflcant 

Fazio 

Miller  (CA) 

Tucker 

Fields  (LA) 

Mineta 

Unsoeld 

Filner 

Minge 

Velazquez 

Flngerhut 

Mink 

Vento 

Flake 

Moakley 

Visclosky 

Foglietta 

Mollohan 

Volkmer 

Ford  (Ml) 

Montgomery 

Waters 

Frank  (MA) 

Moran 

Watt 

Frost 

Morella 

Waxman 

Furse 

Murphy 

Wheat 

Gejdenson 

Murtha 

Whitten 

Gephardt 

Nadler 

Williams 

Geren 

Xatcher 

Wilson 

Gibbons 

Neal(MA) 

Wise 

Glickman 

Neal(NC) 

Woolsey 

Gonzalez 

Oberstar 

Wyden 

Gordon 

Obey 

Wynn 

Green 

Olver 
NAYS— 166 

Vates 

Allard 

Barrett  (NE) 

BUIey 

Archer 

Bartlett 

Blute 

Armey 

Barton 

Boehlert 

Bachus  (AL) 

Bateman 

Boehner 

Baker  (CA) 

Bentley 

BonllU 

Baker  (LA) 

Bereuter 

Bunning 

Ballenger 

Bilirakis 

Burton 

Buyer 

Hoekstra 

Paxon 

Callahan 

Hoke 

Petri 

Calvert 

Horn 

Pombo 

Camp 

Houghton 

Porter 

Hufnngton 

Pryce  (OH) 

Castle 

Hunter 

Quinn 

Clinger 

Hutchinson 

Ramstad 

Coble 

Hyde 

Ravenel 

Collins  (GA) 

Inglls 

Regula 

Combest 

Inhofe 

Ridge 

Crane 

Is  took 

Roberts 

Crapo 

Jacobs 

Rogers 

Cuimingham 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rohrabacher 

DeLai- 

Johnson.  Sam 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Diaz-Balart 

Kasich 

Roth 

Dickey 

Kim 

Royce 

Doolittle 

King 

Santorum 

Doman 

Kingston 

Sax ton 

Dreier 

Klug 

Schaefer 

Duncan 

Knollenberg 

Schiff 

Dunn 

Kolbe 

Sensenbrenner 

Emerson 

Kyi 

Shaw 

Everett 

Lazio 

Shays 

Ewing 

Leach 

ShusUr 

Fawell 

Levy 

Skeen 

Fish 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Fowler 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Franks  (CT) 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (OR) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Linder 

Smith  (TX) 

Gallegly 

Livingston 

Snowe 

Gallo 

Machtley 

Solomon 

Gekas 

Manzullo 

Spence 

Gilchrest 

McCandless 

Steams 

Gillmor 

McCollum 

Stump 

Oilman 

McCrery 

Talent 

Gingrich 

McHugh 

Taylor  (NC) 

Coodlatte 

Mclnnis 

Thomas  (CA) 

Goodling 

McKeon 

Thomas  (WY) 

Goss 

McMillan 

Torkildsen 

Grams 

Meyers 

Upton 

Grandy 

Mica 

Vucanovlch 

Greenwood 

Michel 

Walker 

Gunderson 

Miller  (FL) 

Walsh 

Hancock 

Molinan 

Weldon 

Hansen 

Moorhead 

WoU 

Hasten 

Myers 

Zeliff 

Heney 

Nussle 

Zimmer 

Herger 

Oxley 

HobeoD 

Packard 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Bryant 

Henry 

Valentine 

Clayton 

McDade 

Washington 

Cox 

Roemer 

Young  (AK) 

Evans 

Rostenkowski 

Young  (FL) 

Fields  (TX) 

Roukenui 

Ford  (TN) 

Tauzin 

D  1448 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair; 
On  this  vote; 

Mrs.  Clayton  for,  with  Mrs.  Roukema 
ag-alnst. 

Messrs.  JACOBS,  RIDGE,  and  KA- 
SICH changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  (jOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  249.  noes  163, 
not  voting  18,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  51] 

AYES— 249 

Abercrombie 

Harman 

Parker 

Ackerm&n 

Hastings 

Pastor 

Andrews  (MEi 

Hayes 

Payne (NJ) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Hefner 

Payne  (VA) 

Andrews  (TX) 

HlUtard 

Pelosi 

Applegate 

HInchey 

Penny 

Bacchos  (FL) 

Hoagland 

Peterson  (FL) 

Baesler 

Hochbrueckner 

Peterson  (MN) 

Bucla 

Holden 

Pickett 

Barlow 

Hoyer 

Pickle 

Barrett  (WIi 

Hughes 

Pomeroy 

Bccernt 

Hutto 

Poshard 

Berman 

Inslee 

Price  (SO 

Bevin 

Jacobs 

Quilleo 

Bilbray 

Jefferson 

Rahall 

Bishop 

Johnson  (GA) 

Rangel 

RIarkwell 

Johnson  (SD) 

Reed 

Bonior 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Reynolds 

Borski 

Johnston 

Richardson 

Boucher 

Kanjorskl 

Ridge 

Brewster 

Kaptur 

Rose 

Brooks 

Kennedy 

Rowland 

Kennelly 

Roybal-AIlard 

Brown  (CAi 

Klldee 

Rush 

Brown  (FL) 

Kleczka 

Sabo 

Brown  (OH) 

Klein 

Sanders 

Byrne 

Klink 

Sangmeister 

Cantwell 

Kopetski 

Sarpalius 

Card  In 

Kreidler 

Sawyer 

Can- 

LaFalce 

Schenk 

Chapman 

Lambert 

Schroeder 

Clay 

Lancaster 

Schumer 

Clement 

Lancos 

Scott 

Clybum 

LaRocco 

Serrano 

Coleman 

Laughlln 

Shays 

Collins  (ID 

Lehman 

Shepherd 

Collins  (MI) 

Levin 

Sislsky 

Condlt 

Lewis  (GA) 

Skaggs 

Cooper 

LIplnski 

Skelton 

Coppersmith 

Lloyd 

SUtterj- 

CostcUo 

Long 

Slaughter 

Coyne 

Lowey 

Smith  (LA) 

Cramer 

Machtley 

Spratt 

Danner 

Maloney 

Stark 

Darden 

Mann 

Stenholm 

de  la  Garza 

Man  ton 

Stokes 

Deal 

Margolles- 

Strickland 

DeFazlo 

Mezvinsky 

Studds 

DeLauro 

Markey 

Stupak 

Dellums 

Martinez 

Sundquist 

Derrick 

Matsui 

Swett 

Deutsch 

Mazzoll 

Swift 

Dicks 

McCloskey 

Synar 

DIngell 

McCurdy 

Tanner 

DUon 

McDemiott 

Tauzin 

Dooley 

McHale 

Taylor  (MS) 

Durbtn 

McKinney 

Tejeda 

Edwards  (CA) 

McNulty 

Thornton 

Engel 

Meehan 

Thnrman 

English  (AZ) 

Meek 

Torres 

English  (OK) 

Menendez 

Torricelli 

Eshoo 

Mfume 

Towns 

Fazio 

Miller  (CA) 

TraTicant 

Fields  (LA) 

Mineta 

Tucker 

Filner 

Minge 

Unsoeld 

Flngerhut 

Mink 

Velazquez 

Flake 

Moakley 

Vento 

Ford  (MI) 

Mollohan 

Vlsclosky 

Frank  (HA) 

Montgomery 

Volkmer 

Frost 

Moran 

Washington 

Parse 

Morella 

Waters 

Gejdenson 

Murphy 

Watt 

Gephardt 

Murtha 

Waxman 

Geren 

Nadler 

Wheat 

Gibbons 

Natcher 

Whitten 

Glickman 

Neal(MA) 

Williams 

Gonzalez 

Neal(NC) 

Wilson 

Gordon 

Oberstar 

Wise 

Green 

Obey 

Woolsey 

Gutierrez 

Olver 

Wyden 

Hall  (OH) 

Ortiz 

Wynn 

HaU(TX) 

Orton 

Yates 

Hamburg 

Owens 

Hamilton 

Pallone 
NOES— 163 

Allard 

Ballenger 

Bentley 

Archer 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bereuter 

Armey 

Bartlett 

Bilirakis 

Bachas  (AL) 

Barton 

Bliley 

Baker  (CA) 

Bateman 

Blute 

Baker  (LA) 

Beilenson 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Hansen 

Nussle 

Bonilla 

Hastert 

Ox  ley 

Bunnlng 

Hefley 

Packard 

Burton 

Herger 

Paxon 

Buyer 

Hobaon 

Petri 

Callahan 

Hoekstra 

Pombo 

Calvert 

Hoke 

Porter 

Camp 

Horn 

Pryce  (OH) 

Canady 

Houghton 

Quinn 

Castle 

Huffington 

Rams  tad 

Clinger 

Hunter 

Ravenel 

Coble 

Hutchinson 

Regula 

Collins  (GA) 

Hyde 

Roberu 

Combest 

Inglls 

Rogers 

Crane 

Inhofe 

Rohrabacher 

Crapo 

Is  took 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Cunningham 

Roth 

DeLay 

Johnson.  Sam 

Royce 

Diaz-Balart 

Kasicb 

San  to  nun 

Dickey 

Kim 

Sax ton 

Doolittle 

King 

Schaefer 

Doman 

Kingston 

Schlff 

Dreier 

Klug 

Sensenbrenner 

Duncan 

KnoUenberg 

Shaw 

Dunn 

Kolbe 

Shuster 

Emerson 

Kyi 

Skeen 

Everett 

Lazlo 

Smith  (MI) 

EwlDg 

Leach 

Smith  (NJl 

1 

Fawell 

Levy 

Smith  (OR) 

Fish 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Foglletta 

Lewis  (FLi 

Snowe 

Fowler 

Lightfoot 

Solomon 

Franks  (CT) 

Linder 

Spence 

Franks  (NJ) 

Livingston 

Steams 

Gallegly 

Manzullo 

Stump 

Gallo 

McCandless 

Talent 

Gekas 

McCoUum 

Thomas  (CA) 

Cilchrest 

McCrery 

Thomas  (WT) 

Gillmor 

McHugh 

Torktldsen 

Oilman 

Mclnnls 

Upton 

Gingrich 

McKeon 

Vucanovich 

Coodlatte 

McMillan 

Walker 

Goodling 

Meyers 

Walsh 

Goss 

Mica 

Weldon 

Crams 

Michel 

Wolf 

Grandy 

Miller  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Greenwood 

Molinari 

Zimmer 

Gunderson 

Moorhead 

Hancock 

Myers 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Bryant 

Fields  (TX) 

Roukema 

Clayton 

Ford  (TN  i 

Sharp 

Conyers 

Henry 

Taylor  (NO 

Cox 

McDade 

Valentine 

Edwards  (TX) 

Roemer 

Young  (AK) 

Evans 

Rostenkowski 

Young (FL 

) 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Clayton  for,  with  Mrs.  Roukema 
agrainst. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  missing  the  vote  on 
the  rule  for  H.R.  20.  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  in  a  meeting  on  the  Senate 
side  of  the  Capitol.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  against  the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 106  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  20. 

D  1459 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  20)  to  amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  restore 
to  Federal  civilian  employees  their 
right  to  participate  voluntarily,  as  pri- 
vate citizens,  in  the  political  processes 
of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  employ- 
ees from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Torres  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  MYERS]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]. 

D  1500 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  denying  any  citizen 
the  right  to  free  and  full  participation 
in  the  political  process  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  a  democratic  government.  This 
is  what  the  Hatch  Act  has  done  to  mil- 
lions of  Federal  employees  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  H.R.  20,  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Political  Activities  Act 
of  1993,  restores  the  most  basic  aspect 
of  the  rights  the  first  amendment  was 
intended  to  protect  to  more  than  3  mil- 
lion Federal  and  postal  workers. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  has  a  long  history.  I  first  intro- 
duced legislation  to  reform  the  Hatch 
Act  in  1974.  On  four  separate  occasions, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  legislation  to  significantly  re- 
move the  restrictions  on  the  basic 
rights  of  Americans.  The  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  is  virtually  iden- 
tical to  the  bipartisan  compromise  de- 
veloped by  the  former  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  the  Honorable  Gene 
Taylor,  and  myself  in  1987.  This  legis- 
lation passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  100th  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
305  to  112,  and  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives again  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress by  a  vote  297  to  90. 

H.R.  20  embodies  a  very  simple  prin- 
ciple. No  Federal  employee  should  be 
able  to  use  his  or  her  office  to  intimi- 
date or  interfere  in  the  ability  of  any 
other  citizen  to  freely  exercise  the 
right  to  vote.  This  legislation  contains 
strict  prohibitions,  reinforced  by 
criminal  sanctions,  to  preclude  any 
Federal  employee  from  unduly  or  im- 
properly interfering  with  any  other 
citizen's  right  to  vote.  H.R.  20  prohibits 
Federal  employees  from  engaging  in 
any  form  of  political  activity  while  on 
duty,  in  a  Federal  facility,  in  their  uni- 
form, or  while  using  any  vehicle  owned 
or  leased  by  the  Government.  This  pro- 
hibition applies  to  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, and  the  postal  service  excepting 
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only  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
and  certain  high-level  political  ap- 
pointees. 

Under  this  legislation.  Federal  and 
postal  employees  cannot  use  official 
authority  or  influence  to  interfere  with 
the  result  of  any  election  and  may  not 
use  official  information  for  any  politi- 
cal purpose,  unless  that  information  is 
otherwise  available  to  the  public.  To 
ensure  that  these  restrictions  have 
meaning.  Federal  and  postal  employees 
may  not  knowingly  solicit,  accept,  or 
receive  a  contribution  from  any  person 
who  does  business  with  or  is  regulated 
by  the  employee's  agency,  or  has  inter- 
ests that  may  be  affected  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  employee's  duties.  Nor 
may  any  Federal  employee  solicit  or 
receive  a  political  contribution  from  a 
subordinate  or  offer  or  provide  a  politi- 
cal contribution  to  a  supervisor. 
Among  other  sanctions,  employees  who 
violate  these  provisions  may  be  barred 
from  employment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

While  this  legislation  tightens  pro- 
tection to  ensure  that  those  who  hold 
official  office  do  not  abuse  that  office, 
it  also  removes  existing  restrictions  on 
the  ability  of  Federal  employees,  when 
acting  on  their  own  time  as  private 
citizens,  to  engage  in  partisan  political 
activity.  If  there  ever  was  any  jus- 
tification for  limiting  the  basic  first 
amendment  rights  of  Federal  workers, 
that  justification  has  long  since  ceased 
to  exist.  Since  this  legislation  was  en- 
acted in  1939.  we  have  substantially  re- 
formed the  civil  service  system.  Fed- 
eral employees  no  longer  serve  at  the 
whim  of  their  immediate  supervisor. 
An  extensive  system  of  law  and  regula- 
tion, including  independent  and  judi- 
cial review,  now  exists  to  ensure  that 
employment  decisions  within  the  Gov- 
ernment are  based  upon  competence 
rather  than  patronage. 

The  extension  of  the  franchise  is 
among  the  finest  chapters  in  American 
history.  Originally  limited  to  white, 
male  property  holders,  now  every  citi- 
zen, with  the  glaring  exception  of  one 
class  of  American  citizens,  has  a  right 
to  organize  with  like  minded  citizens 
and  to  attempt  to  persuade  other 
Americans  of  the  wisdom  of  their  views 
regarding  the  political  future  of  the 
Nation.  The  Hatch  Act  is  one  of  the 
most  ignoble  laws  ever  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  It  denies  3  million  American 
citizens  the  right  to  choose  in  political 
activity  on  behalf  of  partisan  can- 
didates. In  essence,  their  rights  are 
limited  to  the  hollow  act  of  choosing 
among  candidates  selected  for  them  by 
others.  Their  circumstances  are  iden- 
tical to  those  of  average  citizens  in  the 
old  Soviet  Union  who  also  had  the 
right  to  vote,  but  only  among  can- 
didates chosen  for  them. 

Political  freedom  encompasses  much 
more.  It  is  the  right  to  host  political 
events  in  your  own  home  for  your 
friends  and  neighbors.  It  is  the  right  to 


distribute  leaflets  and  brochures  on  be- 
half of  causes  and  candidates  you  feel 
are  important.  It  is  the  right  to  stuff 
envelopes,  work  a  telephone  bank,  and 
drive  voters  to  the  polls.  It  is  the  right 
to  speak  and  vote  at  local,  regional. 
State,  and  national  caucuses  and  con- 
ventions. In  short,  it  is  the  right  to  or- 
ganize with  like-minded  people  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  others  of  the 
soundness  and  importance  of  your  own 
political  views.  That  is  the  essence  of 
democracy.  It  is  the  substantive  mean- 
ing of  the  right  of  free  speech,  the  right 
to  assemble,  and  the  right  to  petition 
the  Government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

Today,  there  are  over  3.000  separate 
regulatory  rulings  interpreting  and  en- 
forcing the  Hatch  Act.  In  the  face  of 
this  regulatory  morass.  Federal  and 
postal  workers  have  little  idea  as  to 
just  what  constitutes  unlawful  politi- 
cal activity  under  the  Hatch  Act.  To 
the  extent  that  the  law  serves  any  end 
at  all  today,  it  serves  to  intimidate  and 
discourage  Federal  and  postal  employ- 
ees from  engaging  in  any  political  ac- 
tivity. Regrettably,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations  have 
sought  to  use  the  law  to  muzzle  per- 
ceived opponents. 

While  the  Hatch  Act  has  served  as  an 
irresistible  temptation  by  which  an  ad- 
ministration may  intimidate  and  co- 
erce 3  million  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees, it  has  proven  to  be  impotent 
in  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  enacted — deterring  those  who 
would  abuse  their  official  positions  in 
order  to  retain  power.  H.R.  20  ensures 
that  Federal  and  postal  employees,  as 
well  as  the  public,  shall  be  able  to  free- 
ly choose,  without  fear  of  intimidation, 
whether  they  wish  to  participate  in  the 
politics  of  their  country,  be  it  local. 
State,  or  national.  It  better  protects 
Federal  and  postal  employees  from  co- 
ercion and  intimidation  intended  to 
force  political  involvement,  the  kind  of 
abuse  the  Hatch  Act  sought  to  redress. 
It  also  frees  Federal  and  postal  employ- 
ees to  engage  in  otherwise  lawful  polit- 
ical activity  on  their  own  time,  and 
thus  ends  the  coercive  gag  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Hatch  Act  today. 

Free  speech  and  the  right  to  exercise 
a  meaningful  voice  in  the  selection  of 
ones  Government  are  the  foundation 
of  our  Republic.  These  rights  are  no 
less  important  to  Federal  and  postal 
employees  than  they  are  to  women, 
blacks,  or  any  other  group  of  American 
citizens.  I  am  confident  that  this  Con- 
gress will  provide  Federal  and  postal 
workers  with  the  full  political  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  for  H.R.  20. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  congratulate 
my  chairman  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
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the  floor,  even  though  I  do  disagree 
with  the  procedure  that  it  is  coming  to 
the  floor  under.  I  would  have  spoken 
against  the  rule,  this  modified  rule, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  if  I  had 
been  given  the  chance.  But.  because  of 
confusion,  I  did  not  have  the  chance  to 
speak  at  that  time,  so  I  am  going  to 
speak  very  briefly  about  the  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill,  de- 
serving of  standing  on  its  own.  It  did 
not  need  to  have  a  closed  rule,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  we 
would  have  easily  defeated  every 
amendment  that  was  going  to  be  of- 
fered. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  a  good  bill  like 
this  be  tainted  by  the  procedure  here.  I 
know  on  the  Republican  side  there  are 
going  to  be  some  Members  who  vote 
against  this  because  of  the  procedure, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  vote 
against  something  that  is  good  legisla- 
tion. They  assured  me,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, they  might  have  voted  for  some 
of  the  amendments. 

But  this  bill  passed  through  a  week 
ago,  lacking  only  three  votes  of  having 
the  necessary  two-thirds  under  the  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  I  can  recall  back 
in  high  school,  50  years  ago,  studying 
about  the  various  branches  of  Govern- 
ment in  a  high  school  civics  class. 
This,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  cjalled  the  People's  House. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Peoples 
House  today?  You,  the  elected  officials, 
the  elected  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  denied  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment  if  you  want  to,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  never  have 
supported  a  closed  rule,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tax  laws  around  here.  Tax  laws 
have  to  be  closed  rules,  I  think,  be- 
cause none  of  us  really  know  enough 
about  tax  legislation  to  really  write 
legislation.  So  we  have  to  depend  upon 
people  of  expertise. 

But  we  all  understand  that  we  are 
trying  to  free  here  people  who  have 
been  held  down  for  so  many  years  and 
not  griven  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  political  system  that  all  of  us 
take  for  granted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  and  I  have  been 
friends  for  a  long  time.  The  gentleman 
spoke  about  freeing  up  the  people  to  do 
what  is  right  politically.  Why  did  the 
gentleman  not  vote  today  to  free  up 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  have  the 
same  political  freedom?  That  is  all  I 
was  begging  for.  I  would  have  voted 
against  the  amendments.  The  gen- 
tleman and  I  agreed  to  this.  But  I  just 
think  it  is  wrong  to  deny  us  this.  I  hate 
to  pursue  this  any  further,  but  this  is 
the  people's  body.  I  love  this  place.  I 
love  the  institution,  but  it  is  tragic 
again  this  year  that  of  the  five  bills  we 
have  had,  every  one  of  them  has  been  a 
modified  rule. 

The  argument  can  be  made,  right- 
fully so,  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  technically  this  was  not  a  closed 
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rule.  But  is  sure  was  not  open  either, 
was  it?  So  in  my  old  Indiana  vernacu- 
lar here,  if  it  is  not  open,  by  gosh,  it 
has  to  be  closed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  made  a  big 
mistake.  I  think  this  will  pass  and  be- 
come law,  but  it  is  too  bad  it  will  have 
that  stain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  arguments  in  the  media  and 
outside  of  the  media.  Most  of  those  ar- 
guments have  been  by  those  who  do  not 
understand  what  is  in  the  legislation.  I 
think  it  protests  the  rights  of  civil 
service  employees  and  postal  employ- 
ees to  be  protected  from  a  supervisor 
who  might  use  them  for  political  gain, 
for  political  purposes.  But  it  also  frees 
employees  up  who  work  for  the  civil 
service  or  Postal  Service.  They  can  run 
for  political  office  after  taking  a  leave 
of  absence.  I  think  this  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  suggestion 
by  a  local  newspaper  of  an  IRS  agent 
who  is  auditing  an  individual,  and  dur- 
ing that  audit  comes  out  and  says.  "By 
the  way,  taxpayer,  I  have  a  friend  run- 
ning for  office.  Would  you  put  this  sign 
in  your  yard?" 

Subchapter  3.  article  7323,  of  this  bill, 
entitled  "Use  of  Official  Influence  or 
Official  Information;  Prohibition."  it 
says  an  employee  may  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  use  or  attempt  to  use  the 
official  authority  or  influence  of  the 
employee  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with,  and  it  goes  on,  intimidating,  the 
word  used,  threatening,  coercing,  com- 
manding, influencing,  or  attempting  to 
intimidate,  threaten,  coerce,  com- 
mand, or  influence.  Criminal  sanctions 
prohibiting  such  action  are  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  every- 
thing built  in  here  to  protect  the  right 
of  the  civil  service  employee  against 
being  coerced  or  being  forced  by  any- 
one to  do  something  he  did  not  wish  to, 
but  also  it  frees  him  up  to  participate 
in  a  service.  It  is  something  that 
should  have  been  done  a  long  time  ago. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  and  I  have  been  co- 
sponsors  of  this  for  a  good  many  years. 
It  has  twice  passed  in  this  House.  Once 
it  got  to  the  President.  George  Bush  is 
a  friend  of  mine.  I  tried  to  prevail  upon 
him  last  year.  I  thought  he  made  a 
mistake.  He  told  us  he  made  a  cam- 
paign promise  that  he  would  not  sup- 
port this  legislation.  I  wish  he  would 
have  kept  all  of  his  campaign  promises 
though.  "Read  my  lips."  I  think  he 
kicks  himself  now.  too,  for  maybe 
keeping  the  wrong  ones. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  think  this  is 
good  legislation.  I  hope  that  even  those 
who  differ  with  the  procedure,  and  I 
quite  agree,  it  is  a  wrong  procedure, 
will  support  this  very  badly  needed  leg- 
islation, this  good  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Blackwell]. 
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Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  ability 
of  Members  of  Congress  to  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  no  restrictions  on  the 
ability  of  staff  of  the  Congress  to  fully 
participate  in  the  political  process. 

Why  then  do  we  continue  to  restrict 
other  Federal  employees  from  fully 
participating  in  the  political  process? 
The  reason  is  that  the  Congress  has 
simply  resisted  change. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
have  passed  Hatch  Act  reform  legisla- 
tion on  four  separate  occasions  over 
the  last  20  years.  We  have  done  our 
part  in  the  past,  we  should  continue  to 
do  our  job  and  pass  H.R.  20  today. 

Most  Federal  employees  now  operate 
under  a  strict  merit  personnel  system. 
The  days  of  the  spoils  system  are  gone. 
We  need  no  longer  fear  coercion  and  in- 
timidation as  a  tool  to  interfere  with 
the  results  of  elections.  More  impor- 
tantly, this  bill  retains  strict  prohibi- 
tions on  political  activity  while  on  the 
job. 

Federal  employees  may  not  engage  in 
political  activity  while  working,  while 
in  Federal  buildings,  while  in  uniform, 
or  while  using  Government  vehicles.  In 
addition,  it  prohibits  the  use  of  official 
information  for  political  purposes,  pro- 
hibits contributions  to  a  superior,  and 
prohibits  solicitation  of  political  con- 
tributions from  any  person  who  has  a 
contractual  relationship  with  an  em- 
ployee's agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  41  States  have  already 
done  what  we  propose  to  do  here  today. 
This  bill  simply  does  what  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  requires. 
It  treats  all  persons  equally. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman],  a 
very  valued  member  of  this  committee 
and  a  very  senior  member. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Political  Activities  Act  of  1993,  oth- 
erwise known  as  the  Hatch  Act  reform 
bill. 

Regretably,  last  week,  because  of  the 
procedural  objection  to  considering 
this  measure  on  the  Suspension  Cal- 
endar, the  House  failed  to  approve  this 
Hatch  Act  reform  measure.  This  proce- 
dural problem  caused  an  unfortunate 
setback  for  our  Federal  employees  who 
have  waited  years,  54  years  to  be  exact, 
to  regain  the  right  to  fully  participate 
in  our  political  system. 

However,  that  undue,  prolonged 
delay  is  about  to  end,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  their  hearts  on  this 
issue.  Now  that  we  have  considered  the 
procedural  objections,  let  us  lift  the 
Hatch  restrictions  on  Federal  employ- 
ees. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  20,  Fed- 
eral employees  will  continue  to  carry 


out  their  official  responsibilities  with 
impartiality,  while  having  the  ability 
to  exercise  their  political  rights  on 
their  own  time.  The  measure  we  are 
considering  today  contains  both  pen- 
alties for  coercion  and  protections  for 
employees.  Additionally,  a  factor  not 
present  half  a  century  ago  but  avail- 
able today  is  the  broad  application  of 
the  merit  system,  which  protects  over 
three-quarters  of  Federal  workers  and 
guarantees  open  competition  and 
merit-based  promotion. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure,  and  allow  4  mil- 
lion Americans  to  fully  exercise  their 
political  rights. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Bishop]. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Political  Activities  Act, 
H.R.  20. 

This  stands  for  the  principles  that 
are  as  basic  as  the  foundations  of  our 
democracy.  They  reach  down  deep,  as 
far  back  as  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and 
the  American  Revolution.  These  prin- 
ciples are  as  basic  as  the  13th  amend- 
ment, the  15th  amendment,  the  19th 
amendment,  giving  women  the  right  to 
vote,  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  Inclu- 
sion is  the  name  of  this  game. 

H.R.  20  stands  for  inclusion  in  our  po- 
litical process;  inclusion  in  our  democ- 
racy. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  none 
of  us  in  this  democracy  is  free  until  all 
of  us  are  free.  None  of  us  is  fully  em- 
powered politically  until  all  of  us  are 
fully  empowered  politically.  And  for  3 
million  people  in  these  United  States 
to  be  without  the  right  of  full  political 
participation  is  to  deny  freedom  to  all 
of  us. 

So  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
H.R.  20  is  a  resolution,  is  a  law  whose 
time  has  come. 

It  has  safeguards.  It  provides  for  pen- 
alties, both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the 
event  of  improprieties.  But  most  im- 
portantly, it  provides  for  justice,  polit- 
ical justice  for  the  3  million  Federal 
employees  in  this  country  who  are  now 
denied  the  right  to  participate  fully  in 
our  electoral  process. 

I  urge  this  House  to  please  adopt  H.R. 
20.  It  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fogli- 

ETTA]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  FOGLIETTA]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Foglietta]  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes  and  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  opposition  to  H.R.  20. 

I  do  not  relish  the  thought  of  oppos- 
ing this  important  bill.  I  commend 
Chairman  Clay  for  his  efforts  to  re- 
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form  this  outdated  legislation.  And  I 
am  pleased  that  our  President  supports 
the  rights  of  our  Federal  workers. 

I  strongly  support  the  right  of  the 
American  worker  to  participate  in  our 
democracy  and  the  democratic  pro- 
ceeds. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  welder  in 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  or  a  post- 
al worker,  or  virtually  any  Federal 
worker  should  be  denied  the  basic 
American  right  to  participate  in  our 
political  process. 

However,  I  believe  this  bill  will  cre- 
ate opportunities  for  abuse.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  officials  involved  in  law 
enforcement,  tax  audits,  and  immigra- 
tion investigations  would,  simply 
through  the  authority  of  their  posi- 
tion, exert  pressure  on  votes  and,  yes 
intimidate  them. 

This  group  makes  up  a  very  small 
percentage — less  than  3  percent — of  the 
Federal  work  force. 

But,  I  am  from  Philadelphia — these 
types  of  political  pressure  are  not  ab- 
stract concepts  for  me. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  scene  that  illus- 
trates my  concern. 

Several  years  ago,  I  saw  a  group  of 
police  officers  streaming  out  of  their 
police  stations  wearing  political  but- 
tons on  their  lapels  and  straw  hats 
with  banners.  These  men  were  off  duty. 
But  the  threat  was  there  for  anyone 
who  saw  them:  Be  for  their  candidate 
or  incur  the  wrath  of  your  neighbor- 
hood policemen. 

Imagine  the  power  of  an  IRS  or  F.B.I, 
agent  who  comes  to  your  door  asking 
that  you  vote  for  or  against  a  particu- 
lar candidate. 

Imagine  the  power  of  an  INS  agent  as 
he  or  she  campaigns  in  a  certain  neigh- 
borhood. 

Yesterday,  I  asked  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  accept  my  amendment  which 
would  exempt  these  types  of  workers 
from  this  bill.  It  was  denied  that  oppor- 
tunity. I  support  the  rights  of  the  Fed- 
eral workers.  But,  in  good  conscience,  I 
cannot  support  H.R.  20. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Sawyer]. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation before  us  should  have  passed 
the  House  last  week.  Unfortunately,  it 
didn't.  But  due  to  the  tenacity  of  the 
bill's  sponsor — who  happens  to  be  our 
committee  chairman — we  have  another 
chance  today. 

I  understand  the  concerns  of  those 
who  oppose  H.R.  20.  But  I  believe  those 
concerns  are  unfounded.  The  Hatch  Act 
is  in  need  of  reform.  It  is  outdated.  It 
is  time  to  give  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees the  freedom  to  exercise  their 
political  rights  away  from  the  work- 
place. 

There's  talk  on  the  floor  today  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  lead 
to  political  coercion  of  career  civil 
servants  by  their  superiors.  That  is  not 
right.  H.R.  20  imposes  stronger  restric- 


tions on  the  abuse  of  official  authority 
than  current  law.  There  have  been  sug- 
gestions that  career  employees  could 
use  their  governmental  positions  to  in- 
timidate citizens  for  political  purpose. 
That  is  against  the  law  today  and  will 
be  tomorrow  if  this  bill  becomes  law. 

Under  the  Hatch  Act,  Government 
workers  are  treated  like  second-class 
citizens.  They  are  denied  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  That  is  not  right. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

D  1520 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella], 
a  very  valued  senior  member  of  this 
committee. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hatch  Act  is  an 
anachronism  that  needs  to  be  re- 
formed. Since  1940,  it  has  become  an 
accumulation  of  over  3,000  regulations 
that  are  contradictory,  ambiguous,  and 
indeed,  confusing,  that  have  deprived  3 
million  Federal  employees  from  having 
a  voice  in  Government. 

Currently  on  the  job  with  the  the 
Hatch  Act  one  can  wear  a  button  advo- 
cating a  candidate  for  office,  but  one 
cannot,  in  one's  own  time,  host  a  meet- 
the-candidate  coffee  in  one's  neighbor- 
hood, at  one's  home.  Nobody  knows 
what  these  regulations  mean,  what  the 
effect  is;  but  what  a  loss,  what  a  loss. 

Scientists  from  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  statisticians  from  the 
Census  Bureau,  inspectors  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  it  goes  on 
and  on,  all  of  these  people  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in 
their  own  time  in  their  government. 

Currently,  the  secretary  of  a  depart- 
ment, a  Cabinet  Secretary,  can  go  off 
and  can  host  a  big  fundraiser  for  a  can- 
didate for  office,  whereas  a  clerical  sec- 
retary in  that  very  department  is  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  to  address 
envelopes  at  night,  in  his  or  her  own 
home,  for  a  candidate  running  for  the 
county  council.  That  is  wrong.  It  is  fi- 
nally time  for  us  to  change  it. 

This  bill,  bipartisan,  carefully  craft- 
ed after  all  these  years,  gives  our  Fed- 
eral employees  the  right  to  be  involved 
and  the  freedom  to  not  be  involved, 
with  all  these  safeguards.  Forty  States 
allow  their  public  employees  to  be  in- 
volved and  there  have  been  no  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Constitution 
starts  off,  "We  the  people,"  and  not, 
"We  the  people,  except  for  Federal  em- 
ployees." Let  us  pass  the  reform  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Sarpauus]. 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  commend  the  chairman  for  his 


work  on  this  piece  of  legislation.  U  we 
look  out  the  back  yard  of  this  Capitol, 
we  will  see  a  large  mall  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  mall  is  the  Washington 
Monument,  then  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
and  across  the  Potomac  River  is  a  hill. 
On  that  hill  lies  the  remains  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  who 
shed  their  blood  on  the  ground,  so  that 
we  can  enjoy  the  freedom  that  this 
country  represents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  this  bill 
is  about  today.  It  is  about  reinstating  a 
certain  class  of  freedom  to  a  certain 
class  of  people;  4  million  people  who 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process  in  this 
country. 

This  bill  is  that  piece  of  legislation 
that  reinstates  that  freedom.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  leg- 
islation and  to  support  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Tay- 
lor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  we  need  to  see  that 
this  is  not  a  bill  for  the  Federal  em- 
ployees, this  is  a  bill  to  take  from  the 
Federal  employees. 

I  come  from  a  district  in  which  the 
political  abuse  is  so  outlined,  that 
when  I  first  ran  for  the  State  House  of 
Representatives,  the  day  that  I  filed, 
the  newspapers  covered  a  report  where 
teachers,  and  these  were  State  employ- 
ees at  the  time,  because  the  chairman 
of  one  party  picked  the  school  board 
and  the  school  board  then  took  care  of 
political  contributions,  the  report 
pointed  out  that  these  public  employ- 
ees not  only  had  to  vote  right  and  had 
to  contribute  right,  but  they  had  to 
buy  their  groceries  and  their  cars  from 
the  right  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  took  us  years  to  re- 
form that  inside  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  to  get  elected  school  boards, 
to  get  the  people  in  the  process,  and  to 
get  the  public  employees  of  that  area, 
off  limits  to  political  partisanship  that 
wanted  to  take  from  and  abuse  those 
employees. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  then  we  are 
going  to  see  the  Federal  employees  but 
put  in  the  same  position  where  unscru- 
pulous political  leaders,  getting  inside 
the  system,  will  use  this  as  a  cash  cow 
to  promote  politicians. 

In  1939.  because  of  the  abuses  in  the 
U.S.  senatorial  race,  this  Congress  and 
the  administration  of  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt then  saw  a  threat  so  great  that 
they  passed  the  original  Hatch  Act.  We 
are  getting  ready  today  to  change  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  voting  "no."  and 
I  hope  the  rest  of  this  Congress  will. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gene  Green]. 

Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
sponsors  of  H.R.  20  for  allowing  me 
time  to  address  the  House. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  how  important  H.R.  20 
is.  we  are  not  talking  about  groceries 
or  automobiles,  we  are  talking  about 
people's  rights.  If  somebody  is  forcing 
their  employees  to  buy  their  groceries 
or  buy  their  cars  at  a  certain  location, 
then  I  think  they  need  to  go  down  to 
the  local  district  attorney's  office  and 
talk  to  that  person,  because  that  is 
how  we  take  care  of  that  in  Texas. 

In  Texas,  our  State  employees  have 
these  rights.  We  have  restored  these 
rights,  including  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 4  years  ago.  and  have  had  no 
problems  since  then.  Let  me  relate  the 
reason  that  I  am  here  today  and  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  20. 

I  know  of  a  37-year-old  letter  carrier 
who  for  many  years  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  involved  in  his  elec- 
tions. He  voted  like  a  good  citizen 
would,  but  that  letter  carrier  wanted 
to  be  involved,  but  he  could  not  be- 
cause he  was  worried  about  losing  his 
job.  That  letter  carrier  never  did  any- 
thing but  go  vote,  and  I  think  today  it 
is  so  important  that  we  pass  this  and 
restore  that  right  for  that  letter  car- 
rier, along  with  all  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton  |. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
I  will  try  to  be  brief  on  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  taken  a  pretty 
active  role  on  this  bill,  both  today  and 
last  week  and  in  previous  years.  When 
people  back  home,  including  in  my  of- 
fice, think  of  Fred  Upton,  they  think 
about  deficit  reduction,  they  think 
about  what  he  is  doing  for  southwest- 
em  Michigan,  and  all  the  many  things 
that  I  have  tried  to  accomplish  during, 
now.  my  fourth  term. 

I  do  not  have  a  lot  of  Federal  employ- 
ees. This  does  not  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
reducing  the  deficit,  but  what  I  have 
tried  to  think  about  in  my  role  on  this 
bill,  and  what  has  driven  me  to  take 
the  role  that  I  have,  is  that  I  was  once 
Hatched.  I  know  what  it  feels  like  to  be 
a  Government  employee  that  is 
Hatched,  and  you  cannot  do  anything 
when  you  go  home.  I  think  that  is  ter- 
ribly unfair. 

I  believe  in  freedom  and  democracy.  I 
can  visualize  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  whether  they  be  Poland  or 
Central  America  or  other  places,  that 
look  to  our  great  country  as  one  that 
stands  for  freedom  and  democracy,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  our  Federal  workers. 

This  is  not  a  repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act 
that  was  envisioned  back  in  1939  or  so. 
This  is  reform.  This  has  tough  pen- 
alties. They  are  increased  over  the 
present  law  for  those  that  campaign. 
They  cannot  coerce  other  folks  to  get 
Involved  in  campaigns.  That  is  wrong, 
and  there  are  tough  penalties  to  make 
sure  that  that  does  not  happen. 

Off-hours,  when  that  employee  goes 
home,  as  I  did  when  I  was  Hatched, 
that  employee  ought  to  have  the  sajne 


right  as  their  neighbor  or  any  other 
non-Federal  employee  to  participate  in 
the  events  that  they  would  like  to.  as 
any  other  American. 

D  1530 

We  all  have  children.  Can  you  imag- 
ine telling  the  Federal  worker  who  is 
"Hatched"  today  that  either  they  or 
their  spouse,  because  they  work  for  the 
Federal  Government,  cannot  have  a 
role  in  looking  for  someone  running  for 
a  partisan  office  like  a  school  board,  or 
a  township  clerk  or  trustee?  You  can- 
not put  up  yard  signs  on  a  Saturday, 
you  cannot  circulate  petitions,  even  if 
your  spouse  is  running  for  office.  That 
is  wrong,  and  we  need  to  get  with  the 
rest  of  the  other  workers  across  this 
land  to  make  that  change. 

The  point  has  been  made  here  today 
and  in  previous  debates  that  Federal 
employees  are  against  this  Hatch  Act 
reform,  they  do  not  want  to  be  in- 
volved. That  was  not  the  case  for  Fred 
Upton  when  I  was  Hatched,  and  I  can 
tell  Members  and  cite  for  them  a  whole 
laundry  list  of  the  names  of  folks  that 
worked  as  I  did  for  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. I  can  cite  name  and  verse  of 
a  number  of  folks  that  worked  their 
tails  off  for  President  Reagan  as  a  po- 
litical appointee. 

And  when  President  Bush  was  elect- 
ed, and  they  were  off  course  as  political 
appointees  are.  they  are  asked  to  re- 
sign, and  many  of  them  then  were 
asked  to  carry  on  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration, the  first  question  v/as. 
"What  did  you  do  to  help  President 
Bush?"  Well.  "I  could  not  do  anything. 
I  was  Hatched."  "Well.  I'm  sorry,  you 
don't  have  another  job.  "  That's  wrong. 
And  in  your  off-hours  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  what  you  want,  and  that  is 
what  this  bill  does. 

The  bill  was  not  perfect.  I  voted 
against  the  rule  because  we  were  not 
able  to  offer  an  open  rule.  But  I  thank 
the  Rules  Committee  for  making  an 
amendment  in  order  that  I  will  later 
offer  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weldon],  to 
make  sure  that  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  employees  stay  under  the 
old  law.  And  I  thank  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  allowing  that  amendment. 

But  we  need  this.  It  is  long  overdue, 
and  we  ought  to  give  a  message  to  our 
Federal  employees  that  they  are  want- 
ed in  the  process. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Ms.  B-i-RNE].  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Ms.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  has 
been  said  on  this  bill  about  political  in- 
timidation and  threats  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. But  I  would  like  to  tell  Mem- 
bers a  story  about  a  young  man  last 
year  who  was  called  into  a  Federal 
agency  and  sat  down  by  the  special 
counsel  and  told,  "Young  man,  if  I  see 
you  with  a  picture  of  your  parent  who 


is  running  for  office,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  remove  you  from  your  job." 

It  was  an  outright  threat  and  intimi- 
dation that  was  allowed  under  the  old 
Hatch  Act.  what  we  are  trying  to  get 
rid  of  right  here.  And  I  know  this  story 
pretty  well,  because  that  young  man 
was  my  son.  And  the  fact  is  if  there  is 
any  political  intimidation  going  on 
right  now.  it  is  under  the  old  rules.  It 
is  saying  do  not  dare  go  out  and  par- 
ticipate because  we  will  stomp  on, you: 
we  will  get  you. 

And  in  terms  of  ordinary  citizens 
being  afraid  of  Federal  employees 
using  their  political  franchise,  I  would 
remind  the  opponents  of  this  bill  that 
it  was  not  the  IRS  agents,  the  grade  9's 
who  made  the  Nixon  hit  list  for  audits. 
It  wa.s  political  appointees  who  made 
the  Nixon  hit  list  for  audits. 

It  was  not  the  civil  servants  who 
went  through  the  State  Department 
files  of  the  current  President.  It  was 
not  the  civil  servants:  it  was  the  politi- 
cal appointees.  And  if  there  is  any  po- 
litical intimidation  going  on  now,  it  is 
by  those  people  in  every  single  agency 
that  are  political  appointees,  not  the 
Federal  civil  servants  and  post  office 
workers. 

That  is  why  this  bill  is  so  sorely 
needed.  We  need  to  have  equity  in  this 
system  and  allow  Federal  employees  to 
have  their  franchise  back. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  1  minute  to  com- 
pliment the  gentlewoman  from  Vir- 
ginia for  her  remarks. 

Most  of  the  citations  that  have  been 
made  by  the  media  and  others  about 
the  potential  violations,  the  abuse  by 
civil  service  employees  or  postal  em- 
ployees, anyone  working  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  can  exist  today 
under  the  existing  law.  They  are 
wrong.  They  would  be  in  violation  and 
subject  to  criminal  penalties,  but  they 
could  happen  today  under  the  existing 
law. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
provide  legally  and  restrict  just  how 
far  those  individuals  can  go  by  giving 
permission  to  work  within  the  system 
and  to  exercise  their  rights  that  most 
of  us  take  for  granted.  So  I  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  comments. 
She  is  exactly  right.  Just  about  every- 
thing I  have  seen  as  criticism  as  to 
why  we  should  not  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion could  exist  today  and  probably 
does  in  some  instances.  But  it  is  wrong, 
both  morally  as  well  as  criminally. 

So  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
comments. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. [Mr.  Coyne]. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Political  Activities  Act  of  1993. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  long  over- 
due. The  bill  simply  states  that  Fed- 
eral employees  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise   rights   that   all    our   citizens 


have,  and  that  is  to  participate  in  the 
political  process  of  our  country. 

H.R.  20  permits  employees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  engage  in  political 
activity  and  to  exercise  their  political 
rights. 

The  legislation  would  allow  Federal 
workers  to  run  for  office  and  to  man- 
age campaigns,  to  cite  but  two  exam- 
ples of  increased  participation  in  the 
political  process. 

This  bill  has  a  list  of  prohibited  ac- 
tivities and  forbids  Federal  employees 
from  in  any  way  using  their  Federal 
position  to  influence  the  electoral 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Federal  workers 
should  be  allowed  their  rights  as  citi- 
zens. 

Their  professionalism  and  the  legis- 
lation itself  will  prevent  them  from 
abusing  the  exercise  of  these  rights. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Applegate]. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clay],  very  much  for  bring- 
ing up  this  most  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  will  tell  you  what  this  is  all  about. 
It  is  about  first  amendment  rights. 
There  is  nothing  else  involved  here. 
That  is  it. 

In  my  neighborhood,  in  my  district 
in  Coshocton,  OH,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
has  been  given  a  permit  to  march  be- 
cause the  courts  have  said  so.  The 
Nazis  in  Illinois  in  a  Jewish  neighbor- 
hood were  given  a  permit  to  march  be- 
cause the  courts  said  they  had  that 
right.  People  in  this  country  are  al- 
lowed to  burn  the  U.S.  flag  because  the 
courts  have  said  that  is  a  right.  And 
yet.  Federal  workers  are  not  allowed  to 
work  on  campaigns.  They  cannot  be- 
come involved  in  the  political  situa- 
tion. But  Congress  cannot  deny  all  of 
these  other  things  by  law  because  the 
courts  have  said  this. 

But  hardworking  Americans,  Amer- 
ican Federal  employees,  good  Ameri- 
cans who  participate  in  their  commu- 
nities, are  denied  first  amendment 
rights.  This  is  preposterous.  They  have 
been  made  second-class  citizens. 

And  I  will  say  if  it  is  so  bad,  if  it  is 
so  bad  that  there  is  fear  of  coercion  or 
because  of  political  pressure,  then  why 
does  everybody  want  it?  It  does  not 
make  sense.  If  somebody  was  going  to 
pressure  me,  I  would  want  to  keep 
them  out  of  my  life.  But  Federal  em- 
ployees want  it. 
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I  think  that  is  America's  shame  to 
deny  part  of  our  citizenry  the  right  to 
the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  mem- 
ber on  Post  Office,  I  want  to  say  how 
honored  I  am  to  be  here  with  commit- 
tee members  on  both  sides,  and  it  was 
especially  nice  to  have  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  one  of  the  younger 
members,  to  get  up  and  talk  about  how 
important  the  Hatch  Act  is. 

The  rest  of  us  have  been  out  on  this 
floor  so  many  times  on  this  issue  that 
we  begin  to  feel  like  broken  records. 

I  must  say  that  when  I  first  got  out 
of  law  school  and  began  to  work  for  the 
NLRB,  I  was  horrified  to  find  out  I 
could  not  participate  in  anything  that 
looked  to  me  like  normal  civic  duty, 
the  things  that  I  thought  we  were  sup- 
posed to  be  into,  and  we  had  crazy  peo- 
ple even  out  measuring  bumper  stick- 
ers on  people's  bumpers  to  make  sure 
they  were  not  too  big.  and  they  had 
silly  little  things  about  how  big  signs 
could  be  and  whether  or  not  you  could 
hammer  them  in,  and  could  you  go  to 
your  caucus  and  could  you  go  to  your 
convention.  I  mean,  it  was  absolutely 
nuts.  People  were  totally  intimidated 
by  this.  Supervisors  used  it  as  a  big 
club  over  your  head. 

When  I  chaired  the  subcommittee, 
this  came  out,  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  reported  this 
out  when  he  was  the  subcommittee 
chair,  and  he  is  now  the  full  committee 
chair.  We  have  had  this  on  the  floor 
over  and  over  and  over  again.  We  keep 
wondering  what  is  the  issue:  why  is 
this  country  so  afraid  to  allow  Federal 
employees  constitutional  rights  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  electoral  system.  You 
would  think  it  would  be  something 
that  there  would  be  a  huge  mandate 
for. 

Actually,  this  has  been  on  this  floor 
over  and  over  again.  We  have  gotten 
very  strong  votes  for  it.  but  unfortu- 
nately it  keeps  getting  vetoed  and  ve- 
toed and  vetoed.  This  time  it  looks  like 
it  might  really,  really  be  signed. 

I  think  to  allow  the  people  who  know 
so  much  about  this  Government  and 
how  it  works,  and  they  could  be  the  ul- 
timate political  whistleblowers  if  they 
wanted  to  be.  and  they  have  all  sorts  of 
protections  against  supervisors  coming 
down  on  their  heads  and  doing  any- 
thing else,  so  I  think  this  is  a  very 
good  day,  and  that  this  bill  might  fi- 
nally become  the  law,  and  Federal  em- 
ployees might  finally  become  full-class 
citizens. 

I  think  that  is  good  news  for  every- 
body after  over  200  years  of  this  Repub- 
lic. I  thank  very  much  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  leadership  on 
this. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  imagine  any 
Hatch  Act  being  able  to  stop  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  from  speak- 


ing. It  went  a  lot  further  than  I  real- 
ized it  could. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ridge],  a  valued  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  20.  One 
founding  principle  of  this  country  was 
that  all  citizens  should  have  the  right 
to  freedom  of  speech.  However,  because 
of  an  antiquated  law  passed  in  1939.  the 
nearly  4  million  postal  and  Federal  em- 
ployees do  not  currently  have  the  free- 
dom to  express  their  opinions  on  who 
should  govern  them. 

Can  we  really  say  that  nothing  has 
changed  since  1939?  Technology  has 
changed:  and  yes,  even  the  civil  service 
has  changed.  Our  Government  and 
postal  employees  have  proven  them- 
selves worthy  of  our  trust  and  respect. 
The  1939  law  is  clearly  excessive,  clear- 
ly intrusive,  not  to  mention  outdated. 
Postal  and  Federal  workers  currently 
must  comply  with  more  than  3,000  sep- 
arate regulatory  ruling  about  political 
activity  on  and  off  the  job. 

Federal  and  postal  workers  cannot 
host  a  reception  after  hours  in  their 
home  for  a  political  candidate.  Federal 
and  postal  workers  may  attend  a  polit- 
ical rally,  but  they  are  forbidden  to 
carry  a  sign.  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees may  write  letters  to  the  editor, 
but  not  more  than  five.  Bumper  stick- 
ers and  yard  signs  must  comply  with 
size  restrictions.  These  restrictions  are 
clearly  excessive  and  limit  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed by  our  own  Government. 

Under  the  Hatch  Act  reform  we  are 
considering  today,  it  would  still  be  ille- 
gal to  do  political  work  on  the  Federal 
Government's  time.  It  would  still  be  il- 
legal to  force  or  coerce  a  Federal  or 
postal  employee  into  political  work  or 
to  discriminate  against  those  who  re- 
frain from  political  involvement.  The 
bill  does  protect  the  rights  of  those 
who  choose  to  remain  uninvolved.  Any- 
one who  misuses  official  authority  or 
Federal  information  could  be  fined, 
jailed,  or  fired. 

We  all  know  Federal  and  postal 
workers,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  they  have  been  diligent  in 
their  efforts  to  comply  with  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Hatch  Act.  We  can 
expect  the  same  response  from  them  if 
this  reform  measure  is  enacted. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation that  public  employees'  unions 
are  out  to  control  the  government. 
However,  Federal  and  postal  workers 
are  not  sheep  who  may  be  led  around 
by  some  imaginary  big  brother.  They 
are  individuals.  They  are  patriotic  and 
articulate  citizens  who  are  knowledge- 
able about  many  aspects  of  the  United 
States  Government.  They  deserve  a  po- 
litical voice  equal  to  that  of  all  other 
Americans,  and  I.  for  one,  would  like  to 
hear  what  they  have  to  say. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  restore  to  public  servants 
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the  right  of  free  association  and  the 
right  to  exercise  their  basic  first 
amendment  rights  by  supporting 
H.R.  20. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Federal  employees  are  among  the 
most  dedicated  and  hard-working 
members  of  the  American  work  force. 
They  care  a  great  deal  about  helping  to 
shape  public  policy.  To  that  end.  they 
should  be  allowed  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process.  In  fact, 
the  right  to  assemble  and  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  government  is  a  con- 
stitutional right.  This  body  cannot  use 
the  arguments  of  the  1930's  to  make  a 
valid  case  for  the  Hatch  Act  in  the 
1990's.  When  the  act  was  passed,  less 
than  32  percent  of  the  Federal  work 
force  was  covered  by  a  classified  merit 
system.  Today,  almost  80  percent  of 
Federal  employees  are  covered  by  a 
system  that  protects  them  from  politi- 
cal influence  and  abuse.  We  are  the 
only  democratic  nation  that  prohibits 
Its  Federal  workers  from  participating 
in  the  political  process.  Keep  in  mind, 
employees  must  not  engage  in  political 
activity  while  on  the  job.  and  they  can 
not  use  any  official  information  for  po- 
litical purposes,  unless  that  informa- 
tion is  available  to  the  public.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  asking  our  Federal 
workers  to  bear  the  double  burden  of  a 
possible  tax  hike  and  a  pay  freeze,  we 
ought  not  to  continue  to  prohibit  them 
the  right  to  participate  in  our  demo- 
cratic process.  I  urge  you  to  support 
H.R.  20.     - 

We  can  only  have  a  democracy  if  we 
afford  those  individuals  who  work  in 
the  work  force  as  Federal  employees  to 
fully  participate  by  being  able  to  not 
only  voice  their  vote  in  the  voting 
booth  but  have  the  opportunity  to  also 
participate  in  political  activities  at 
their  homes  and  at  other  places  across 
America. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  not  to  start 
any  political  maneuver  with  appointees 
of  the  Government  but  to  give  individ- 
uals an  opportunity  to  fully  exercise 
their  constitutional  right. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body, 
please,  support  H.R.  20,  because  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  America  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  workers.  At  this  time,  speak- 
ing of  the  workers,  they  have  a  double 
burden,  once  where  we  are  going  to  be 
asking  in  the  very  near  future  these 
Federal  employees  to  pay  a  tax  hike, 
and  we  also  will  be  asking  them  to 
take  a  freeze  in  their  pay.  a  double  bur- 
den by  the  taxpayers  on  the  Federal 
employees  of  this  country.  I  ask  you  to 
p£iss  this  act.  because  it  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  for  his  persistence.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  work  with 
him  for.  now.  almost  20  years  on  this 
legislation,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to 
precede  him  as  the  chairman  of  this 
committee. 

The  most  recent  occasion  upon  which 
we  passed  this  legislation  was  in  1989 
when  President  Bush  vetoed  the  legis- 
lation, and  then  this  House  voted  to 
override  the  veto,  and  everybody  fully 
expected  that  the  other  body  would  do 
the  same.  Then  two  people  who  had 
voted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
changed  their  vote  on  the  veto  override 
vote,  and  it  was  defeated  by  that  very 
narrow  margin  with  tremendous  lobby- 
ing from  the  other  end  of  the  street. 

Now.  it  is  a  little  different  picture, 
because  we  have  a  President  who  has 
made  a  commitment  that  if  we  get  this 
bill  back  in  substantially  the  same 
form  to  him.  he  will  sign  it.  And  it  is 
about  time.  We  are  talking  about  legis- 
lation that  was  politically  motivated 
in  the  worst  sense  of  politics  when  it 
was  passed  in  1939.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  who  promoted  this 
from  the  President's  own  party  who 
thought  that  they  could  use  this  as  a 
weapon  to  defeat  that  President  for  re- 
election in  1940.  There  were  11  Senators 
against  whom  the  President  had  indi- 
cated his  support,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  WPA  workers  and  the  PWA 
workers  and  the  others  were  following 
the  President's  recommendations,  and 
their  revenge  was  something  called  the 
Hatch  Act. 
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Now.  think  of  1939.  before  World  War 
II.  There  were  no  civil  rights  laws,  we 
did  not  have  debates  in  the  Congress 
about  the  rights  of  women  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  workplace,  we  did  not 
have  most  of  the  individual  protection 
laws  that  have  emerged,  primarily  as  a 
byproduct  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
of  the  1960's.  none  of  them.  We  did  not 
have  an  integrated  military  in  1939. 
That  came  along  11  years  later.  11 
years  after  the  Hatch  Act.  before  black 
people  could  serve  on  an  equal  footing 
in  our  Army. 

So.  the  time  was  different.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  different. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  this  to  peo- 
ple who  are  opposing  this  legislation 
and  saying.  "Not  now":  Do  you  believe 
that  in  the  America  of  1939  you  could 
pass  an  act  that  disenfranchised  3  mil- 
lion people  for  any  reason  at  all  from 
the  right  to  vote,  after  we  passed  the 
voting  rights  legislation,  even  motor- 
voter  legislation  very  recently,  and  we 


passed  civil  rights  legislation  for 
groups  in  our  society,  like  minorities 
and  women,  who  were  discriminated 
against  openly  and  by  law  in  1939,  when 
this  act  was  written? 

This  country  has  changed.  One  of  the 
blocks  that  remains  from  that  bad,  sad 
time  of  pre-World  War  II  America  is 
the  Hatch  Act,  and  we  have  a  chance, 
by  supporting  Chairman  Clay  and  his 
committee,  to  put  this  behind  us  and 
get  on  with  the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  H.R.  20, 
long  overdue  legislation  that  would  return  to 
Federal  and  postal  employees  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Nation's  political  process. 

this  is,  of  course,  our  second  vote  on  the 
bill  in  a  week.  As  last  week's  vote  showed, 
there  is  overwhelming  support  for  Hatch  Act 
reform,  as  there  was  for  the  virtually  identical 
bill  passed  by  the  101st  Congress  nearly  4 
years  ago.  That  bill  was  vetoed  by  President 
Bush,  and  the  veto  of  the  bill  that  emerged 
from  Congress  was  overridden  by  the  House 
but  narrowly  sustained  by  the  Senate.  We  look 
forward  to  sending  its  successor  to  President 
Clinton  for  his  signature. 

This  bill  was  reported  from  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  on  a  voice  vote, 
with  overwhelming  support.  It  enjoyed  a  simi- 
lar level  of  support  when  I  had  the  horwr  to 
chair  that  committee  in  1989.  Then,  the  House 
passed  it  on  suspension  with  297  votes  in 
favor. 

For  far  too  long  Federal  employees  have 
suffered  under  the  yoke  of  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  was  written  for  a  different  time  and 
under  far  different  circumstances.  No  lor>ger 
should  tf>ose  who  serve  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  denied  basic  rights  enjoyed  by  other 
Americans. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  H.R.  20 
has  tjeen  developed  over  succeeding  Con- 
gresses, mostly  under  Republican  Presidents 
arxl  now  under  a  Democratic  President.  It  is 
the  product  of  bipartisan  compromise. 

The  t)ill  would  give  Federal  workers  the  right 
to  participate  fully  in  the  political  process — off 
the  job.  They  would  t)e  able  to  manage  canrv 
paigns,  solicit  contributions,  work  on  phone 
banks,  and  run  for  office.  But  employees 
would  continue  to  be  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  partisan  political  activity  while  on  duty.  The 
bill  would  not  turn  the  Federal  workplace  into 
a  political  arena.  This  is  a  system  that  has 
worked  well  for  many  States  arxj  even  for  for- 
eign governments. 

The  bill  contains  strong,  clear  criminal  prohi- 
btitions  of  atxjses  of  official  influerKe.  It  would 
prohibit  employees  from  intimidating,  threaten- 
ing, commanding,  or  coercing  any  Federal  env 
ployee  to  engage  or  not  engage  in  any  politi- 
cal activity — voting,  making  political  contribu- 
tions, working  for  candidates,  or  refusing  to 
engage  in  these  activities.  It  would  forbid  em- 
ployees from  giving  political  contributions  to 
their  superiors,  and  forbid  superiors  from  solic- 
iting contributions.  In  the  process,  it  would 
sweep  away  the  quilt  of  3,000  rulings  on  the 
Hatch  Act  that  have  been  handed  down  over 
the  years,  replacing  it  with  a  simple  distinction: 
activities  on  arxJ  off  the  job. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  tsill  woukj  es- 
tablish criminal  penalties.  Violators  woukj  be 
subject  to  fines  of  up  to  S5,000  or  3  years  in 
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prison,  or  both.  The  bill  also  authorizes  civil 
penalties  irKluding  firing,  reduction  in  grade, 
debarment  from  Federal  employment  for  up  to 
5  years,  and  fines  of  up  to  Si  ,000. 

It  is  vital  in  a  democracy  to  have  citizen  par- 
ticipation. And  that  should  include  all  citizens, 
without  exception  for  those  who  happen  to 
wori<  for  Federal  agencies.  As  our  democracy 
does  not  compel  political  participation  by  any 
group,  neither  should  it  forbid  it. 

Since  it  was  passed  in  1939,  our  country 
has  paid  deariy  for  the  Hatch  Act.  We  have 
denied  ourselves  the  benefit  of  hearing  from 
thousands  of  our  best  informed  citizens  on  is- 
sues that  come  before  us. 

Opponents  of  the  t)ill  point  to  the  conditions 
that  led  to  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  as  a  chief 
reason  for  continuing  its  prohibitions.  They 
choose  to  ignore  the  changes  in  Government 
arxJ  the  political  environment  since  then. 

As  lawmakers  it  is  our  duty  to  ensure  that 
Federal  laws  fit  the  times.  The  Hatch  Act  was 
enacted  during  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  of 
the  Federal  Government,  at  the  end  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

There  was  justifiable  fear  that  Federal  work- 
ers could  be  manipulated  by  those  to  whom 
they  felt  they  owed  their  jobs.  The  Hatch  Act 
was  created  to  protect  Federal  workers  from 
the  political  system  and  the  system  from  Fed- 
eral wori<ers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  law  no  longer  fits  the 
times.  Today,  we  have  a  firmly  established 
merit  system  that  protects  both  employees 
and  the  public  from  political  abuses  that  might 
result  from  employee  political  activities.  In 
1939,  less  than  one-third  of  the  Federal  work 
force  was  under  the  merit  system.  Now  the 
proportion  is  more  than  three-fourths. 

H.R.  20  has  as  its  primary  proposition  the 
belief  that  Federal  employees  should  be  free 
to  engage  in  any  political  activity  off  the  job. 
I  am  proud  to  support  that  proposition  and  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3'/i 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  202 
years  ago  in  this  body  an  attempt  was 
made,  through  the  proposal  of  an 
amendment,  to  limit  the  activities  of 
public  employees.  Federal  inspectors  of 
distilled  spirits.  A  vote  was  taken  on 
the  amendment,  and  it  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  21  in  favor  and  37  against,  pri- 
marily on  the  grounds,  and  I  quote, 
"This  amendment  will  muzzle  the 
mouths  of  free  men  and  take  away 
their  use  of  reason." 

Many  years  later,  in  the  1930's,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  either  debate  or  pub- 
lic hearing,  the  Hatch  Act  was  placed 
into  law.  Senator  Carl  Hatch  of  New 
Mexico,  as  I  say,  without  the  benefit  of 
any  public  hearings  and  with  almost  no 
comment  in  the  U.S.  Senate  on  his 
amendment,  placed  his  amendment  on 
another  piece  of  legislation,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  topic,  by  the 
way. 

That  amendment  was  not  voted  on  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  but  was  simply  accept- 
ed, came  here  to  the  House,  received  no 
discussion,  no  hearings,  was  not  voted 
on,  but  nonetheless  was  placed  in  the 


legislation,  continued  to  be  attached  to 
it.  And  when  the  legislation  was 
signed,  the  Hatch  Act  became  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Fear  played  a  major  role  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Hatch  Act.  It  is,  I  believe, 
a  stain  on  America's  cherished  right  of 
freedom  of  political  expression.  The 
Hatch  Act,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  blot 
on  the  right  of  America's  citizens  to  be 
politically  involved. 

This  legislation  before  us  is  properly 
numbered,  it  is  numbered  as  H.R.  20. 
and  it  is  almost  20  years  old  and  has 
been  discussed  and  debated  and  consid- 
ered. Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
ceived thousands  and  thousands  of  rec- 
ommendations, pro  and  con,  how  to  im- 
prove the  legislation,  and  H.R.  20  is  the 
result. 

H.R.  20  is  grounded  in  the  concept 
that  Federal  employees  should  be  free 
to  engage  in  political  activities  on 
their  own  time,  but  should  not  engage 
in  any  political  activities  on  the  job. 

Let  us  restore  the  rights  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  political  involvement 
to  those  Americans  who  work  for  the 
public. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  who  did  have 
a  difference  in  procedure  today,  I  urge 
you  to  support  this  legislation.  It  is 
good  legislation.  It  is  long  overdue. 
Please  support  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Employees' 
Political  Activities  Act  of  1 993.  This  bill  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort  and  was  unanimously  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  was  approved  by  this  txxJy  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress. 

The  Hatch  Act  was  approved  in  1939  and  is 
t)adly  in  need  of  revisions.  This  reform  legisla- 
tion, I  cosponsored,  is  needed  to  altow  Ameri- 
ca's Federal  employees  the  same  right  as 
every  other  citizen — the  right  to  participate  in 
the  political  process,  without  fear  of  losing 
one's  job. 

In  my  home  State  of  Alaska,  the  Federal 
employees  have  spoken  out  loud  and  clear  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  I  strongly  encourage  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  to  pass  this  legislation 
and  restore  to  Federal  employees  b»asic  first 
amendment  rights  to  freely  participate  in  our 
political  system  and  make  a  positive  change 
for  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Employees' 
Political  Activities  Act.  We  all  know  that  tiie 
legislation  now  before  us  has  been  debated 
for  many  years  now. 

Let's  talk  first  about  what  this  bill  does.  This 
measure  permits  Federal  workers  to  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process  while  still  being 
shielded  from  political  influence  or  coercion. 
This  bill  eliminates  ambiguity  in  current  law. 
This  bill  provides  much  clearer  definitions  of 
permissible  and  impermissible  activities,  and 
establishes  strict  guideliries  for  proper  con- 
duct. And  this  bill  builds  on  protections  against 
influence  and  abuse  provided  by  the  current 
merit  system  by  establishing  strong  enforce- 


ment mechanisms  includir>g  civil  and  criminal 
penalties. 

One  thing  this  bill  does  not  do  is  politicize 
the  Federal  work  force.  Granting  Federal 
workers  the  right  to  participate  in  partisan  poli- 
tics is  long  overdue.  No  other  country  in  ttw 
worid  restricts  ttie  activities  of  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  their  govemments.  Why 
should  we? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
take  action.  For  far  too  long,  we  have  refused 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  the  right  to 
participate  in  their  communities.  Let  us  not  fail 
ttx>se  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  sen/ing  this 
Nation  again  today.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  20  without  amendments. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  favor  of  H.R.  20,  the  Hatch  Act  reform 
bill.  The  key  word  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  re- 
form. The  Hatch  Act  served  a  purpose  in  the 
less  stabile  political  climate  of  the  1930's  and 
1940's  by  protecting  Federal  employees  from 
being  strong-armed  into  partisan  carrpalgn 
work. 

Today,  the  need  to  protect  workers  from 
such  coercion  no  longer  exists.  With  effective 
measures  in  place  to  protect  the  rights  of 
these  workers  and  an  alert  media  closely 
monitoring  the  political  activity  of  all  organiza- 
tions, the  Hatch  Act  has,  thankfully,  outlived  its 
original  purpose. 

Today,  instead  of  protecting  Federal  em- 
ployees, the  Hatch  Act  serves  only  to  silence 
them,  violating  tfieir  rights  of  free  speech  and 
political  association. 

The  bill  before  us  today  woukJ  ensure  the 
protection  of  Federal  employees  against  politi- 
cal coercion  by  deariy  defining  the  prohibitions 
against  the  misuse  of  official  authority. 

Federal  employees  and  postal  workers  are 
an  important  part  of  our  national  work  force 
whose  collective  input  is  a  necessary  thread  to 
the  very  fabric  of  derrxxiracy.  To  stifle  that 
input  lb  an  injustice. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  20. 
which  would  allow  approximately  3  million 
Americans  to  speak  out  and  exercise  their 
constitutionally  guaranteed  rights. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  is  a  very 
special  day  for  employees  who  work  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bangor  Sub- 
marine Base,  Fort  Lewis,  McChord  Air  Force 
Base,  and  in  fact  all  otiier  Federal  facilities 
across  the  country.  Because  today  we  Ijegin 
the  final  lap  in  a  painfully  long  effort  to  provide 
Federal  wori<ers  with  the  basic  right  to  partici- 
pate as  full  citizens  in  the  political  process  of 
this  great  democracy.  We  will  soon  see  eman- 
cipation from  tiie  unfair  and  unnecessary  re- 
sti^ictions  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Since  1939,  a  painful  irony  has  existed  that 
prevents  millions  of  citizens  sworn  to  protect, 
defend,  and  serve  their  country  from  exercis- 
ing their  conscience  and  good  citizenship.  It  is 
high  time  for  the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  change  this  anachronism.  As  the  Commis- 
sion on  Political  Activities  of  Government  Per- 
sonnel stated  in  1 968,  "The  present  Hatch  Act 
is  confusing,  ambiguous,  resti^ictive,  negative 
in  character,  and  possibly  unconstitutional."  I 
commend  my  colleagues,  Chairman  Clay  and 
fellow  Appropriations  member  John  Myers, 
for  introducing  this  reform  act.  And  unlike  past 
efforts  where  the  House  has  passed  these  re- 
forms only  to  see  them  stalled  short  of  enact- 
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ment,  it  appears  that  the  Congress  will  at  long 
last  provide  political  equality  to  our  Nation's 
Federal  Employees,  and  the  President  will 
sign  the  bill. 

Ttie  act  contains  strict  protective  provisions 
and  penalties  that  will  prevent  civil  servants 
from  intimidation  and  political  favoritism.  This 
enforcement  includes  fines,  official  rep- 
rimands, reduction  in  pay  grade,  removal  from 
service,  and  imprisonment. 

Opponents  of  Hatch  Act  reform  cannot  claim 
ttiat  this  matter  was  brought  to  the  floor  on  a 
fast  track.  Similar  legislation  was  approved  by 
the  House  during  the  100th  and  101  st  Con- 
gresses, and  although  a  bill  was  not  reported 
to  the  floor  dunng  the  102d  Congress,  the 
question  was  thoroughly  aired  by  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  end  this  sanctioned  sec- 
ond-class citizenship.  Vote  for  H.R.  20  and 
free  Federal  employees  from  our  current  urv 
just  law. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  support  for  reforming  the  Hatch 
Act  for  Federal  employees.  This  law  unfairiy 
restricts  certain  U.S.  citizens  from  exercising 
their  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  assembly 
granted  under  the  Constitution.  Tfie  Hatch  Act 
is  contradictory,  vague,  and  outdated. 

However,  tfie  Hatch  Act  must  remain  in 
place  for  employees  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  those  Federal  employees  who  work  for 
regulatory  arxJ  enforcement  agencies.  Imagine 
havirig  someone  appear  at  your  door  asking 
for  a  political  contribution  and  then  firxjing  out 
shortly  thereafter  that  person  is  an  IRS  official 
auditing  your  tax  returns.  Federal  employees 
in  the  regulatory  and  enforcement  agencies 
are  able  to  exert  influence  over  private  citizens 
which  other  Federal  employees  cannot  do. 

I  hiad  been  a  long-lime  opponent  of  refornv 
ing  the  Hatch  Act.  I  had  been  concerned  that 
Federal  employees  could  not  be  adequately 
protected  against  coercion  by  their  bosses  and 
I  still  t)elieve  we  must  be  vigilant  about  such 
pressures.  However,  after  speaking  to  a  nunv 
ber  of  constituents  who  are  Federal  employ- 
ees. I  believe  their  right  not  to  participate  will 
be  protected.  However,  it  is  imperative  and 
necessary  that  Federal  employees  in  the  regu- 
latory and  enforcement  agencies  be  exempted 
from  this  reform. 

I  t)elieve  proper  reform  of  tfie  Hatch  Act  will 
allow  Federal  empkjyees  in  agencies  not  irv 
volved  in  regulations  or  enforcement  to  ac- 
tively engage  in  the  political  process  and  to 
exercise  tfieir  rights  as  American  citizens  while 
maintaining  the  integrity  and  putjiic  trust  of  the 
civil  servk:e. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  20.  the  Federal  Enrv 
ployees'  Political  Activities  Act  of  1993.  This 
tjill.  which  amends  the  Hatch  Act  of  1939.  is 
a  bill  whose  time  has  come.  For  too  long.  Fed- 
eral employees  have  been  shut  out  or  unclear 
about  their  right  to  participate  in  the  political 
process.  H.R.  20  solves  this  problem  by  clear- 
ly defining  which  activities  Federal  employees 
and  postal  workers  can  participate  in  and 
which  ones  they  can't. 

Beyond  establishing  much  needed  defini- 
tions for  Federal  employees.  H.R.  20  ensures 
that  Federal  and  postal  wort<ers  have  the  right 
to  exercise  the  politk:al  rights  and  freedoms 


that  the  rest  of  us  use  freely.  When  wort<ers 
are  at  fxjme  or  finished  with  work  for  tfie  day, 
they  will  be  able  to  befiave  like  other  Ameri- 
cans and,  if  they  choose,  distribute  leaflets  for 
a  candkjate  or  cause,  work  at  a  telephone 
bank,  or  run  for  offrce,  as  tong  as  their  activi- 
ties do  not  interfere  with  their  job  performance. 
Workers  will  not,  however,  be  able  to  use  their 
office.  Government  vehrcle,  or  official  authority 
to  promote  a  political  cause.  To  emphasize 
the  seriousness  of  violating  these  regulations, 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  would  be  put  in 
place  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  H.R.  20. 

The  Federal  Employees'  Political  Activities 
Act  of  1 993  sets  simple  and  fair  guidelines  for 
Federal  employees  and  postal  workers.  Let's 
be  fair  and  pass  this  bill  qurckly  so  that  Amer- 
ican workers  can  receive  the  long-awaited  re- 
form that  ttiey  deserve. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  read  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  text  of  H.R.  20  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  20 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Political  Activities  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  POLITICAL  ACTIVmES. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Subchapter  III  of  chapter 
73  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•SUBCHAPTER  Ul— POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES 
"$7321.  Political  participation 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  em- 
ployees should  be  encouraged  to  exercise 
fully,  freely,  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or 
reprisal,  and  to  the  extent  not  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  law.  their  right  to  participate  or 
to  refrain  from  participating  In  the  political 
processes  of  our  Nation. 
"{7322.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter— 

"(I)  the  term  'employee'  means  any  indi- 
vidual— 

"(A)  employed  or  holding  office  in  an  Exec- 
utive agency,  other  than  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office;  or 

"(B)  employed  in  a  position  within  the 
competitive  service  which  is  not  in  an  Exec- 
utive agency: 

but  does  not  include  the  President  or  the 
Vice  President,  or  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services: 

"(2)  the  term  'candidate"  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  seeks  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  any  elective  office,  whether  or 
not  the  individual  is  elected,  and.  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph,  an  individual 
shall  be  considered  to  seek  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  an  elective  office,  if 
the  individual  has— 

"(A)  taken  the  action  required  to  qualify 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
that  office:  or 

"(B)  received  any  political  contribution 
(other  than  any  personal  services  described 


in  paragraph  (3)(C))  or  made  any  expendi- 
ture, or  has  given  consent  for  any  other  per- 
son to  receive  any  political  contribution 
(other  than  any  such  personal  services)  or 
make  any  expenditure,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing about  the  individual's  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  that  office: 

"(3)  the  term  'political  contribution' 
means  any  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance, 
or  deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value, 
made  for  any  political  purpose,  and  in- 
cludes— 

"(A)  any  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
express  or  implied,  whether  or  not  legally 
enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution  for  any 
political  purpose: 

"(B)  any  payment  by  any  person,  other 
than  a  candidate  or  a  political  party  or  af- 
filiated organization,  of  compensation  for 
the  personal  services  of  another  person 
which  are  rendered  to  any  candidate  or  polit- 
ical party  or  affiliated  organization  without 
charge  for  any  political  purpose:  and 

"(C)  the  provision  of  personal  services  for 
any  political  purpose: 

''(4)  the  term  'superior'  means  any  em- 
ployee who  exercises  supervision  of  or  con- 
trol or  administrative  direction  over,  an- 
other employee; 

"(5)  the  term  'elective  office'  means  any 
elective  public  office  and  any  elective  office 
of  any  political  party  or  affiliated  organiza- 
tion; 

"(6)  the  term  'person'  includes  any  individ- 
ual, corporation,  trust,  association.  State, 
local,  or  foreign  government,  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing;  and 

"(7)  the  term  'Special  Counsel'  means  the 
Special  Counsel  appointed  under  section 
1211(b). 

"$7323.  Use  of  official  influence  or  official  in- 
formation; prohibition 

"(a)  An  employee  may  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly use  or  attempt  to  use  the  official  au- 
thority or  influence  of  the  employee  for  the 
purpose  of— 

"(1)  interfering  with  or  affecting  the  result 
of  any  election;  or 

"(2)  intimidating,  threatening,  coercing, 
commanding,  influencing,  or  attempting  to 
Intimidate,  threaten,  coerce,  command,  or 
influence — 

"(A)  any  individual  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  the  right  of  any  individual 
to  vote  as  the  individual  may  choose,  or  of 
causing  any  individual  to  vote,  or  not  to 
vote,  for  any  candidate  or  measure  in  any 
election; 

"(B)  any  person  to  give  or  withhold  any  po- 
litical contribution;  or 

"(C)  any  person  to  engage,  or  not  to  en- 
gage, in  any  form  of  political  activity. 

"(b)  An  employee  may  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly use  or  attempt  to  use.  or  permit  the 
use  of.  any  official  information  obtained 
through  or  in  connection  with  such  employ- 
ee's employment  for  any  political  purpose, 
unless  the  official  information  is  available  to 
the  general  public. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  'use 
of  official  authority  or  influence"  includes— 

"(1)  promising  to  confer  or  conferring  any 
benefit  (such  as  any  compensation,  grant, 
contract,  license,  or  ruling)  or  effecting  or 
threatening  to  effect  any  reprisal  (such  as 
deprivation  of  any  compensation,  grant,  con- 
tract, license,  or  ruling);  or 

••(2)  taking,  directing  others  to  take,  rec- 
ommending, processing,  or  approving  any 
personnel  action. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  apply  with  respect  to  any  actions 
if.  or  to  the  extent  that,  such  actions  are 


taken  in  order  to  carry  out  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  one's  position. 
"S  7324.  Solicitation;  prohibition 

"(a)  An  employee  may  not^ 

"(1)  give  or  offer  to  give  a  political  con- 
tribution to  any  individual  either  to  vote  or 
refrain  from  voting,  or  to  vote  for  or  against 
any  candidate  or  measure,  in  any  election; 

"(2)  solicit,  accept,  or  receive  a  political 
contribution  to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting, 
or  to  vote  for  or  against  any  candidate  or 
measure,  in  any  election; 

"(3)  knowingly  give  or  hand  over  a  politi- 
cal contribution  to  a  superior  of  the  em- 
ployee; or 

"(4)  knowingly  solicit,  accept,  or  receive, 
or  be  in  any  manner  concerned  with  solicit- 
ing, accepting,  or  receiving,  a  political  con- 
tribution— 

"(A)  from  another  employee  (or  a  member 
of  another  employee's  immediate  family) 
with  respect  to  whom  the  employee  is  a  su- 
perior; or 

"(B)  in  any  room  or  building  occupied  in 
the  discharge  of  official  duties  by — 

"(i)  an  individual  employed  or  holding  of- 
fice in  the  Government  of  the  United  States: 
or 

"(ii)  an  individual  receiving  any  salary  or 
compensation  for  services  from  money  de- 
rived from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)(1)  In  addition  to  the  prohibitions  of 
subsection  (a),  an  employee  may  not  know- 
ingly solicit,  accept,  or  receive  a  political 
contribution  from,  or  give  a  political  con- 
tribution to,  any  person  who — 

"(A)  has.  or  is  seeking  to  obtain,  contrac- 
tual or  other  business  or  financial  relations 
with  the  agency  in  which  the  employee  is 
employed; 

"(B)  conducts  operations  or  activities 
which  are  regulated  by  that  agency;  or 

"(C)  has  interests  which  may  be  substan- 
tially affected  by  the  performance  or  non- 
performance of  the  employee's  official  du- 
ties. 

"(2)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  prescribe 
regulations  which  exempt  an  employee  from 
the  application  of  paragraph  (1)  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution  to  or  from  an 
individual  who  has  a  familial  or  personal  re- 
lationship with  the  employee  if  the  employee 
complies  with  such  requirements  as  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  shall  so  prescribe  which  relate 
to  the  disqualification  of  the  employee  from 
engaging  in  any  official  activity  involving 
the  individual. 

"(3)  The  Special  Counsel  shall  prescribe 
regulations  under  which  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  political  con- 
tribution from  a  person  in  situations  in 
which  the  facts  and  circumstances  indicate 
there  would  not  be  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Government  or  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"§7325.  Political  activities  on  duty,  etc.;  pro- 
hibition 

"{■a.)  An  employee  may  not  engage  in  politi- 
cal activity— 

"(1)  while  the  employee  is  on  duty; 

"(2)  in  any  room  or  building  occupied  in 
the  discharge  of  official  duties  by  an  individ- 
ual employed  or  holding  office  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  thereof; 

"(3)  while  wearing  a  uniform  or  official  in- 
signia identifying  the  office  or  position  of 
the  employee;  or 

"(4)  using  any  vehicle  owned  or  leased  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof. 


"(b)(1)  An  employee  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  may  engage  in  political  activity  other- 
wise prohibited  by  subsection  (a)  if  the  costs 
associated  with  that  political  activity  are 
not  paid  for  by  money  derived  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  to  an  employee— 

"(A)  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
whose  position  continue  outside  normal  duty 
hours  and  while  away  from  the  normal  duty 
post;  and 

"(B)  who  is — 

"(i)  paid  from  an  appropriation  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President;  or 

"(ii)  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
whose  position  is  located  within  the  United 
States,  who  determines  policies  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States  in  its  relations 
with  foreign  powers  or  in  the  nationwide  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  laws. 
"i  7326.  Candidates  for  elective  office;  leave 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
an  employee  who  is  a  candidate  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  the  employee,  be  granted  leave 
without  pay  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
employee  to  engage  in  activities  relating  to 
that  candidacy. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  6302(d).  and 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c).  an  em- 
ployee who  is  a  candidate  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  employee,  be  granted  accrued 
annual  leave  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
employee  to  engage  in  activities  relating  to 
that  candidacy.  Leave  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  leave  without  pay  to 
which  the  employee  may  be  entitled  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(c)  A  request  for  leave  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  denied  if  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  public  business  so  require. 
Any  such  denial  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  request  is  being  denied. 

"(d)  An  employee  may  not  be  required  to 
take  leave  without  pay  under  subsection  (a), 
or  accrued  annual  leave  under  subsection  (b). 
in  order  to  be  a  candidate,  unless  the  activi- 
ties relating  to  the  candidacy  interfere  with 
the  employee's  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  position. 
"$7327.  Regulations 

"The  Special  Counsel  shall  prescribe  any 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subchapter.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
ments.—(D  Section  3302(2)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "7203, 
7321,  and  7322"  and  inserting  "and  7203". 

(2)(A)  Sections  8332(k)(l).  8706(c).  and 
8906(e)(2)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "who  enters  on"  the  following:  "leave 
without  pay  granted  under  section  7326(a)  of 
this  title,  or  who  enters  on". 

(B)  Section  8411(e)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  "approved  leave  without  pay"  the  fol- 
lowing: "leave  without  pay  granted  under 
section  7326(a)  of  this  title,  or". 

(3)  The  section  analysis  for  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  73  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER  m— POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES 
•"7321.  Political  participation. 
""7322.  Definitions. 

"7323.  Use  of  official  influence  or  ofTicial  in- 
formation; prohibition. 
"7324.  Solicitation;  prohibition. 
"7325.  Political  activities  on  duty,  etc.;  pro- 
hibition. 
"7326.  Candidates  for  elective  office;  leave. 
"7327.  Regulations.". 


(4)  Section  1216(c)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  is  amended— 
-    (A)  by  striking  paragraph  (1);  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  "(2)  XT' 
and  inserting  '•IT'. 

(c)  Amendments  to  TrrLE  18.— <l)  Section 
602  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  solicitation  of  political  contributions,  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "It"; 

(B)  by  striking  all  that  follows  "Treasury 
of  the  United  States"  and  inserting  a  semi- 
colon and  the  following: 

"to  knowingly  solicit  any  contribution  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  301(8)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  from  any 
other  such  officer,  employee,  or  person.  Any 
person  who  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both.";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)  The  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  shall 

not  apply  to  any  activity  of  an  employee  (as 
defined  in  section  7322(1)  of  title  5)  or  any  in- 
dividual employed  in  or  under  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  or  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  unless  that  activity  is  prohib- 
ited by  section  7323  or  7324  of  that  title.". 

(2)  Section  603  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  making  political  contribu- 
tions, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  activity  of  an  employee  (as 
defined  in  section  7322(1)  of  title  5)  or  any  in- 
dividual employed  in  or  under  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  or  tlie  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  unless  that  activity  is  prohib- 
ited by  section  7324  of  that  title.". 

(d)  Amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
OF  1965.— Section  6  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973d)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1939.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
118i).  prohibiting  partisan  political  activity" 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  provi- 
sions of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  73  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  political 
activities". 

(e)  Applicability  to  Postal  Officers  and 
Employees.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  section,  and  any  regulations  thereunder, 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  pursuant 
to  sections  410(b)  and  3604(e)  of  title  39,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(2)  Investigative  and  enforcement  au- 
thority.—The  Special  Counsel  (appointed 
under  section  1211(b)  of  title  5.  Uniteid  States 
Code)  may  conduct  investigations  and  seek 
disciplinary  action  with  respect  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
in  accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of 
chapter  12  of  such  title. 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTTVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  120  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that  the  authority  to  prescribe  regulations 
granted  under  section  7327  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  2  of  this 
Act),  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Penal-hes  Not  Affected.— Any  repeal 
or  amendment  made  by  this  Act  of  any  pro- 
vision of  law  shall  not  release  or  extinguish 
any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability  imposed 
under  that  provision,  and  that  provision 
shall  be  treated  as  remaining  in  force  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper  proceeding 
or  action  for  the  enforcement  of  that  pen- 
alty, forfeiture,  or  liability. 
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(c)  Pending  Proceedings  Not  affected.— 
No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  affect  any  judi- 
cial or  administrative  proceeding  com- 
menced on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  Orders  shall 
be  issued  in  such  proceedings  and  appeals 
shall  be  taken  therefrom  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments  to 
the  bill  are  In  order  except  the  amend- 
ments printed  in  House  Report  103-24, 
which  may  be  offered  only  in  the  order 
printed  and  by  the  named  proponent, 
shall  be  considered  as  read,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment,  except  as  speci- 
fied in  House  Report  103-24.  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  division 
of  the  question.  Debate  on  each  amend- 
ment will  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  amendment. 

AMH^NDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  UPTON 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendment  No.  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Upton: 

Page  12.  strike  line  8.  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
*'t7327.    Continued    applicability    of    former 

provisions 

•■(a)  This  subchapter  shall,  with  respect  to 
employees  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, be  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
following: 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  subchapter  (as 
amended  by  the  Federal  Employees  Political 
Activities  Act  of  1993)  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  no  force  or  effect,  except  for  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subchapter  (as 
last  in  effect  before  the  amendments  made 
by  the  Federal  Employees  Political  Activi- 
ties Act  of  1993  took  effect)  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  remained  in  effect,  except  for  former 
section  7325. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  12  which  relate  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Special  Counsel  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations, and  to  seek  corrective  or  dis- 
ciplinary action,  in  connection  with  any  mis- 
conduct under  this  subchapter,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  any  other  provision  of  law.  this  sub- 
chapter shall,  to  the  extent  it  is  being  ap- 
plied with  respect  to  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  be  construed  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a). 
"i  7328.  Regulations 

Page  13.  in  the  matter  after  line  3.  strike 
the  item  relating  to  section  7327  and  insert 
the  following: 

"7327.  Continued  applicability  of  former  pro- 
visions. 
"7328.  Regulations.". 

Page  13,  strike  lines  7  and  8.  and  insert  the 
following: 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(i)  by  striking  "(2)  If  and  inserting  "ir"; 
and 

(11)  by  inserting  "(1).  '  before  "(3),". 

Page  13,  after  line  8,  insert  the  following: 

(5)  Section  1501(1)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  after  "State". 

Page  15,  line  20,  strike  "7327"  and  insert 
"7328". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,    the    gentleman    from    Michigan 


(Mr.  Upton]  will  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment with  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Weldon].  I  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  aware  of 
Members  who  are  opposed  to  our 
amendment.  This  amendment  simply 
maintains  current  law  with  regard  to 
restrictions  on  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission employees,  and  I  think  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  partisan  politics 
should  not  have  a  place  where  FEC  em- 
ployee responsibilities  are  concerned. 

Once  a  candidate's  Federal  Election 
Commission  report  filing  is  brought 
into  question,  he  or  she  can  usually  be 
assumed  to  be  guilty,  even  before  an 
investigation  begins,  and  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted,  could  open  up  a 
can  of  worms  that  I  do  not  think  any- 
one really  wants  to  get  into. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  support  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  speak 
in  support  of  an  amendment  to  H.R.  20, 
the  Political  Activities  Act  of  1993. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  specifi- 
cally address  a  concern  that  Members 
raised  last  week  when  H.R.  20  was  de- 
feated under  suspension.  I  did  vote  for 
H.R.  20  under  suspension  last  week, 
however,  I  did  so  with  reservation.  I  be- 
lieve that  with  this  amendment.  Mem- 
bers that  might  otherwise  hesitate  to 
vote  for  Hatch  Act  reform  will  feel  con- 
fident that  they  are  voting  for  a  re- 
sponsible and  sensible  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Under  H.R.  20,  all  Federal  employees 
are  treated  similarly  providing  that 
any  Federal  employee  may  engage  in 
otherwise  lawful  partisan  political  ac- 
tivity on  their  own  time,  and  away 
from  the  job.  This  amendment  carves 
out  the  employees  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  and  provides  that 
these  employees  continue  to  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  as  it 
presently  exists.  The  amendment  also 
includes  authority  for  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel  to  enforce  the  law  with 
regard  to  employees  of  the  FEC.  Unlike 
other  Federal  employees,  employees  of 
the  FEC  are  uniquely  involved  in  regu- 
lating the  electoral  process  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  candidate.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  Hatch  Act  restrictions  on  Federal 
Election  Commission  employees. 

The  companion  bill  in  the  Senate 
contains  similar  language  to  that  pro- 
posed by  this  amendment.  In  addition, 
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H.R.  20  as  ultimately  passed  by  the 
101st  Congress,  included  language  pro- 
hibiting FEC  employees  from  engaging 
in  partisan  political  activity.  Further- 
more, the  Commissioners  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  specifically 
asked  that  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion employees  remain  under  the  re- 
strictions of  the  Hatch  Act. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagrues  to  support  this  common  sense 
amendment  which  serves  to  protect 
Federal  employees  while  restoring 
their  basic  rights  of  political  expres- 
sion. Hatch  Act  reform  is  necessary, 
this  amendment  makes  this  reform  ef- 
fort more  responsible  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  insert  the  following 
letter  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Federal  Election  Commission, 
Washington.  DC,  February  13.  1993. 
Hon.  William  L.  Clay,  Chairman, 
Hon.  JOHN  T.  Myers,  Ranking, 
Committee  on   Post   Office  and   Civil  Service, 
House  of  Representatives.   Cannon   House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressmen  Clay  and  Myers:  It  is 
my  understanding  that  as  early  as  next 
week,  the  House  of  Representatives  will  vote 
on  H.R.  20,  the  "Hatch  Act  Reform  Amend- 
ments of  1993."  The  members  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  (FEC)  would  like  to  re- 
iterate to  you  our  deep  concern  about  the 
consequences  for  this  agency  of  proposed  leg- 
islation revising  "Hatch  Act"  restrictions 
upon  political  activity  by  federal  workers. 
We  would  respectfully  request  that  an  excep- 
tion be  drawn  for  employees  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  in  any  legislation  in- 
tended to  liberalize  or  relax  the  rules  prohib- 
iting federal  employees'  participation  in  po- 
litical campaigns  outside  the  workplace. 

Congress  established  the  Commission  as  a 
bipartisan  body  to  administer  and  enforce 
federal  election  laws  free  of  partisan  or  po- 
litical considerations.  Permitting  active  po- 
litical involvement  by  employees  of  the 
Commission,  even  outside  the  work  environ- 
ment, could  only  serve  to  compromise  the 
capacity  of  the  agency's  staff  to  perform 
their  job  responsibilities  in  a  non-partisan 
manner.  The  perception  that  Commission 
employees  are  or  may  be  engaged  in  partisan 
political  activity,  even  on  their  own  time, 
would  severely  undermine  public  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  properly  and  fairly  carry 
out  the  mandate  Congress  has  given  us. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  certainly 
have  no  objections  to  those  provisions  of  the 
act  meant  to  strengthen  restrictions  upon 
"on  the  job"  behavior  related  to  political  ac- 
tivity. In  fact,  the  FEC's  own  rules  and  regu- 
lations regarding  political  activity  on  the 
job  go  beyond  those  currently  imposed  by 
the  Hatch  Act.  Furthermore,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press no  opinion  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  proposed  legislation  as  it  may  be  applied 
to  and  impact  upon  the  federal  workforce 
generally. 

The  special  exception  for  employees  of  the 
Commission  will  enable  our  agency  to  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  our  particularly  sensitive  role 
in  the  political  process  with  uncompromised 
impartiality  and  credibility. 
Sincerely, 

Scott  E.  Thomas, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]. 
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Mr.  CLAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  we  will  accept  it  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides,  I  am  quite  sure, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clay]  has  already  said.  It  makes  a 
good  bill  even  better. 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
for  their  cooperation  in  bringing  this 
to  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1600 

amendment  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  JOHNSON  OF 
CONNECTICLT 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut: 

Page  11,  strike  line  8  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  12,  line  7,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"S  7326.  Candidates  for  elective  ofGce;  leave 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
an  employee  may  not  seek  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  any  Federal  or 
Statewide  elective  public  office. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  prohibit  an 
employee  from  seeking  nomination  for  elec- 
Mon,  or  election,  to  an  elective  public  office 
if  no  person  is  seeking  to  be  nominated  for, 
or  elected  to,  such  office  as  the  candidate  of 
a  party  any  of  whose  candidates  for  presi- 
dential elector  received  votes  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding election  at  which  presidential  elec- 
tors were  selected. 

"(c)  The  standards  applicable  under  section 
7322(2)  in  determining  whether  an  individual 
is  seeking  nomination  for  election,  or  elec- 
tion, to  an  office  shall  apply  for  purposes  of 
making  any  such  determination  under  this 
section. 

"(d)(1)  This  subsection  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  candidate  for  any  elective  office, 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  an  elective  public 
office,  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  unless 
the  office  is  one  which  may  be  sought  by  the 
employee  Involved  under  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3),  an 
employee  who  is  a  candidate  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  the  employee,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  employee  to  engage  in  activi- 
ties relating  to  that  candidacy— 

"(A)  be  granted  leave  without  pay:  and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  section  6302(d),  be 
granted  accrued  annual  leave. 

"(3)  A  request  for  leave  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  may  be  de- 
nied if  the  exigencies  of  the  public  business 
so  require.  Any  such  denial  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  why  the  request  is  being  de- 
nied. 


"(4)  An  employee  may  not  be  required  to 
take  leave  without  pay  under  paragraph 
(2)(A),  or  accrued  annual  leave  under  para- 
graph (2)(B),  in  order  to  be  a  candidate,  un- 
less the  activities  relating  to  the  candidacy 
interfere  with  the  employee's  performing  the 
duties  of  such  employee's  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnson]  will  be  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  John- 
son]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  does  sig- 
nificantly change  the  bill,  but,  I  think, 
for  good  reason.  This  amendment  will 
prohibit  Federal  employees  from  run- 
ning for  State  or  Federal  office,  but 
will  reserve  to  them  the  right  to  run 
for  local  office;  that  is,  town  or  county 
office. 

We  act  here  today  not  in  a  vacuum, 
and  those  of  us  who  voted  for  Hatch 
Act  reform  last  time  remember  that  it 
went  into  the  conference  committee 
and  the  other  body  adamantly  opposed 
granting  Federal  employees  the  right 
to  run  for  political  office,  gave  them 
instead  the  right  to  run  for  State  party 
offices,  for  local  party  offices,  but  not 
to  do  the  kind  of  public  service  that 
Federal  employees  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  once  had  a 
Federal  employee  come  into  my  office 
and  ask  me  to  gain  for  them  the  right 
to  serve  as  the  local  town  chairman  or 
the  State  party  chairman,  but  I  have 
had  hundreds  of  Federal  employees 
come  into  my  office  and  implore  me  to 
find  a  way  for  them  to  be  able  to  serve 
on  their  local  board  of  education  to 
govern  the  schools  that  their  children 
go  to. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  is  a  good  amendment.  It  will  help 
to  improve  the  bill,  and  we  will  accept 
it  on  this  side. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  for  his  support. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  It  is  one  we  have 
discussed  but  we  had  not  put  in  the 
bill.  We  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  it, 
and  we  accept  it  on  this  side,  too. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Myers],  and  I  submit  the 
rest  of  my  statement  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairnnan,  as  a  strong  advocate  for  re- 
sponsible Hatch  reform,  I  urge  Members  to 
support  my  amendment  to  give  Federal  em- 
ployees the  right  to  run  for  local  political  office 


only.  This  amendrrient  will  give  Federal  em- 
ployees the  most  treasured  political  right— that 
to  run  for  local  school  board  or  serve  as  a  se- 
lectman— without  compromising  the  apolitical 
nature  of  our  Federal  work  force. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  Bill  Clay,  and  rank- 
ing member  John  Myers  for  their  leadership 
on  Hatch  reform.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  as  cur- 
rently written  will  not  pass  the  Senate.  In  the 
101st  Congress  the  Senate  opposed  allowing 
Federal  employees  to  run  for  office  at  all  lev- 
els because  they  fear  it  opens  the  door  to  the 
kind  of  abuse  and  intimidation  that  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  original  Hatch  Act.  Yet,  the 
Senate  would  allow  Federal  employees  to  run 
for  political  office  like  State  party  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  make  two  points. 
First,  I  have  never  once  had  a  Federal  em- 
ployee ask  for  the  right  to  be  deputy  town 
committee  chairman,  or  even  State  party 
chainnan,  but  I  have  fiad  Federal  employees 
implore  me  to  let  them  run  for  the  sch(X)l 
tx)ard,  the  county  council,  a  town  selectman  or 
selectwoman.  Second,  the  intimidation  corv 
cern  is  no  issue  at  all  in  local  electioris.  The 
vast  majority  of  Federal  employees  work  in 
cities,  arxl  live  in  suburtjs  and  small  towns. 
Very  few  of  the  people  they  work  with  live  in 
their  towns  so  intimidating  them  to  vote  won't 
help.  While  intimidation  is  possible  in  State 
and  Federal  contests,  it  cannot  be  used  to  win 
local  races. 

The  Johnson  amendment  gives  Federal  errv 
ployees  what  they  want  most— the  right  to  run 
for  local  office.  Every  group  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  has  discussed  this  issue  with  me 
have  stated  that  they  want  to  be  able  to  run 
for  local  offices,  such  as  schcxjl  board  or  town 
council.  And  these  are  people  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  put)lic  service,  wfx)  understand  how 
important  government  is  to  the  operation.  Re- 
sponsible Hatch  reform  must  allow  these  peo- 
ple to  serve  their  local  communities  in  this 
manner.  By  stripping  this  t)ill  down  to  the  core 
issues,  I  hope  the  other  body  will  support  us 
and  accept  the  right  to  serve  in  local  political 
office,  not  partisan  party  offices. 

Once  President  Clinton  signs  a  Hatch  Act 
reform  bill  into  law,  we  will  not  visit  the  issue 
again  for  many  years.  Knowing  how  tf>e  Sen- 
ate stands  on  this  issue,  if  we  want  Federal 
employees  to  be  at)le  to  run  for  office  at  all, 
it  is  critical  that  we  present  the  Senate  with  a 
responsible  compromise  bill.  If  we  pass  a  bill 
that  allows  Federal  employees  to  run  for  all 
levels  of  political  office,  the  Senate  will  cer- 
tainly gut  that  language.  But  if  we  pass  my 
compromise  amendment  and  worV  with  the 
Senate,  we  can  test  Hatch  reform  on  this  linv 
ited  scale  and  consider  further  reforms  in  the 
future  on  the  Ijasis  of  experience. 

The  original  Hatch  Acf  s  aim,  a  Federal  civil 
service  irxlependent  of  Federal  electoral  poli- 
tics, is  as  necessary  and  desirable  tcxJay  as  it 
was  50  years  ago.  But  we  need  not  sacrifice 
the  legitimate  desire  of  Federal  wori<ers  to 
pursue  local  civic  and  political  interests  that  do 
not  conflict  or  interfere  with  their  duties. 

The  Johnson  amendment  makes  sense  and 
will  promote  responsible  Hatch  reform.  I  ask 
you  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  John- 
son). 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  McNUL- 
TY)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Torres,  Chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  20)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  their  right  to  partici- 
pate voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in 
the  political  processes  of  the  Nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  improper 
political  solicitations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
106,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  grround  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  333,  nays  86, 
not  voting  11,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  52) 
YEAS— 333 


Abercrombie 

Brooks 

Coyne 

Ackermui 

Browder 

Cramer 

Andrews  (ME) 

Brown  (CA) 

Danner 

Andrews  ( N  J  i 

Brown  (FL) 

Darden 

Andrews  (TX) 

Brown  (OH) 

de  laGarxa 

Appiecmte 

Burton 

Deal 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Buyer 

DeFazlo 

Baesler 

Byrne 

DeLauro 

Barcia 

Cantwell 

Dellums 

Barlow 

Cardln 

Derrick 

Barrett  (WD 

Can- 

Deutsch 

Bartlett 

Castle 

Diaz-BaUrt 

Becerra 

Chapman 

Dickey 

Bentley 

Clay 

Dicks 

Bereuter 

Clayton 

Dingell 

Bennan 

Clement 

Dixon 

BerUl 

Cllnger 

Dooley 

Bllbray 

Clybum 

Duncan 

Billrakis 

Coleman 

Durbin 

Bishop 

Collins  <GA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Blackwell 

Collins  (IL) 

Edwards  (TX) 

BlUey 

Collins  (MI) 

Emerson 

Boehlert 

Condit 

Engel 

BoDlor 

Conyers 

Encllsh(AZ) 

Borski 

Cooper 

English  (OK) 

Boucher 

Coppersmith 

Eshoo 

Brewster 

Costello 

Evans 

Everett 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

niner 

Fincerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

G randy 

Green 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

HilUard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobaon 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

King 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Lazlo 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 


Allard 
Archer 
Armey 
Bachus(AL) 
Baker  (CA) 
Baker (LA) 
Ballenger 
Barrett  (.NE) 


Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llpinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvlnsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNuIty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
MIneta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Martha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Oxley 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Poshard 
Price  (NO) 
Pryce  (OH) 
Quillen 
Quinn 
Rahall 
Ramstad 
Rangel 
Ravenel 
Heed 
Regula 
Reynolds 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Ros-Lehtinen 

NAYS— 86 

Barton 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Blute 

Boehner 

Bonllla 

Banning 

Callahan 


Rose 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santonmi 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torktldien 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Coble 

Combest 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 


DeLay 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Ewing 

Pawell 

Foglletta 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Grams 

Greenwood 

Hancock 

HeOey 

Herger 

Hoekstra 

HufTlngton 

Hunter 


Bryant 
Cox 

Fields  (TX) 
Fonl(TN) 


Hutchinson 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kim 

Kingston 

Knollenberg 

Kyi 

Leach 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

ManzuUo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McKeon 

Mica 

M(x>rhead 

Nussle 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Henry 
McDade 
Roemer 
RostenkowskI 


Packard 

Paxon 

Pombo 

Porter 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Royce 

Schiff 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Steams 

Stump 

Talent 

Taylor  (NO 

Walker 

Wolf 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Roukema 
Valentine 
Young  (AK) 


a  1636 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for.  with  Mrs.  Rou- 
kema against. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  H.R.  20. 
the  legislation  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNULTY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.   ROEMER.   Mr.   Speaker,   had   I   been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall 
votes  49,  50.  51.  and  52. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  present  for  these 
two  votes  t>ecause  I  was  unavoidably,  but 
happily,  detained  at  the  birth  of  my  newest 
constituent,  and  son,  Patrick  Hunter  Roemer. 
My  wife  Sally  and  I  send  our  sirwere  thanks 
arid  gratitude  to  everyone  who  has  extended 
their  k)est  wishes. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  H.R.  20,  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  engross- 
ment of  H.R.  20,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  make  such  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  necessary  to  reflect 
the  actions  of  the  House. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  HOYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker  we  have 
completed  our  legislative  business  for 
the  day.  There  will  be  no  further  votes 
today.  We  will  be  in  session  tomorrow. 
We  expect  to  go  in  at  11  a.m.  for  ex- 
pected further  consideration  of  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act.  which 
is  currently  being  considered  in  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  if  the 
other  body  accepted  the  House  version 
of  the  unemployment  bill,  that  there 
would  be  no  legislative  business  tomor- 
row. It  would  only  happen  in  the  event 
that  they  did  have  a  change  and  it 
would  have  to  come  back  here  for  con- 
currence. 

Mr.  HOYER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. That  would  be  our  hope.  However, 
the  information  we  have  is  that  that 
may  not  be  the  case,  so  there  is  a  good 
possibility  that  we  will  be  here. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  would  yield  fur- 
ther, if  the  other  body  does  concur 
with  the  House  version,  will  there  be 
any  votes  tomorrow?  Will  there  be  a 
vote  on  the  Journal,  or  will  we  just 
come  in  and  have  a  pro  forma  session? 

Mr.  HOYER.  We  would  hope  there 
would  not  be  a  vote  on  the  Journal  or 
anything  else  tomorrow  if  we  have 
completed  our  business;  that  is  to  say, 
the  other  body  adopts  the  proposal.  We 
are  intent  on  passing  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  this  week.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  may  have 
more  information. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
let  me  ask  one  other  question  for  those 
Members  not  on  the  floor  now.  Is  it 
safe  for  them  to  assume  that  if  they 
watch  the  Senate  action  tonight  and 
the  Senate  concurs  with  the  House  ver- 
sion, that  they  can  go  ahead  and  make 
their  travel  arrangements  and  plans  for 
tomorrow  based  upon  no  votes  in  the 
House? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  let  me  answer,  and  then 
I  will  yield. 

I  can  say  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  no- 
body on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  be 
asking  for  a  vote  tomorrow  on  any 
matter  if  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill  is  approved,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  by  the  other  body. 

()(Mr,!t    (>-- 97  Veil  l:»  (Pr.  :t) :« 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SOLOMON],  who 
may  have  better  information  than  I 
have. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
may  have  some  thoughts  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  about 
to  meet  in  10  minutes,  at  which  time 
we  expect  to  put  out  a  so-called  mar- 
shal rule  which  is  going  to  waive  the 
two-thirds  issue  for  bringing  up  an- 
other rule  tomorrow  on  this  floor, 
which  would  deal  with  any  changes 
that  they  might  make  over  in  the 
other  body  tonight. 

What  that  means  is  that  it  is  very 
likely  that  we  are  going  to  have  at 
least  two  rules  on  the  floor  tomorrow, 
and  some  votes  on  some  action  that 
was  taken  over  in  the  Senate.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  some  action  will  be 
taken  and  that  it  will  not  be  just  the 
clean  bill  that  we  sent  over.  Therefore, 
it  is  very  likely  we  are  going  to  have 
votes  on  this  floor  tomorrow. 

D  1640 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  there  is  no 
commitment  that  I  will  not  be  asking 
for  a  Journal  vote,  because  our  noses 
are  still  out  of  joint  over  our  treat- 
ment as  far  as  these  closed  rules  are 
concerned. 

However,  if  there  are  going  to  be  no 
rules  on  the  floor,  and  the  Senate  bill 
does  not  come  back  over  here,  then  I 
certainly  would  do  all  I  could  to  see 
that  there  are  no  votes  tomorrow  on 
the  floor.  That  is  where  things  stand  as 
I  see  it. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  I  think  that  gives  us  as  fair 
an  assessment  as  to  what  possibly  can 
happen  tomorrow  as  we  can  give  at  this 
time,  not  knowing  specifically  what 
the  other  body  will  do. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  received  assur- 
ances from  the  Democrat  leadership  as 
well  that  if  we  do  go  upstairs  in  a  few 
minutes  and  put  out  a  two-thirds  rule 
waiving  the  two-thirds  in  order  to  put 
a  rule  on  the  floor  tomorrow,  that 
there  will  be  full  cooperation  between 
the  majority  and  the  minority  as  to 
what  we  are  going  to  be  voting  on  up 
there,  and  I  would  just  tell  the  gen- 
tleman we  appreciate  that  understand- 
ing, and  we  would  hope  that  you  live 
up  to  it. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks,  and  would  certainly  be- 
lieve and  have  100  percent  expectation 
what  representations  were  made  by  the 
leadership  will  be  followed  through  on 
by  the  leadership.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McNuLTY).  The  Chair  will  take  1- 
minute  requests. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  severe  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  is  the  lack  of 
jobs  facing  our  young  people.  The  fact 
is  that  people  without  the  hope  of  a 
promising  job  lose  the  inspiration  and 
drive  necessary  to  become  productive 
members  of  society. 

The  chance  at  a  college  education 
has  remained  elusive  for  many  of  our 
young  people  mainly  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  higher  education. 

President  Clinton  has  outlined  his 
plan  to  remedy  this  problem  and  will 
fulfill  his  campaign  promise  for  job 
creation  with  the  enactment  of  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps. 

Our  young  i)eople  will  finally  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  a  college  edu- 
cation and  will  be  able  to  repay  the 
cost  of  that  education  by  serving  their 
community  by  teaching,  providing  po- 
lice protection,  or  contributing  to  the 
growing  need  for  infrastructure  devel- 
opment. 

This  program  will  offer  the  flexibil- 
ity for  students  to  choose  to  serve  ei- 
ther before  or  after  they  have  achieved 
their  educational  goals. 

We  all  know  that  pride  in  self  and 
community  come  from  having  a  vested 
interest  in  the  success  of  those  around 
you.  This  program  both  revitalizes  the 
emphasis  in  community  involvement 
and  removes  the  barriers  that  keep  our 
young  people  from  pursuing  higher 
education. 

FACTS  .\B0UT  .NATIONAL  SERVICE 

The  initial  summer-of-servlce  pilot 
program  would  involve  1,000  students. 

The  program  would  expand  to  25.000 
students  next  year  and  100.000  students 
within  3  years. 

Federal  National  Service  organiza- 
tion programs  already  exist  and  are 
working.  They  are  Volunteers  in  Serv- 
ice to  America  [VISTA]  and  the  Peace 
Corps. 

This  is  a  $15  million  total  cost  in 
stimulus  package  for  this  year  in  the 
National  Service  Program.  Total  cost 
over  4  years  will  be  approximately  $7.4 
billion. 

It  is  time  to  get  our  own  house  in 
order  and  this  program  will  provide  us 
with  the  tools  necessary  to  focus  the 
strength  of  our  young  people  on  the 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  This  will 
not  only  result  in  a  better  place  to  live 
in  for  the  short  run.  but  it  will  also  lay 
the  seeds  of  community  involvement 
and  the  sense  of  civic  duty  that  have 
lately  been  missing  in  our  Nation. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  ANTIREDLINING 
LEGISLATION 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  Subconrunittee  on  Com- 
merce. Consumer  Protection,  and  Com- 
petitiveness held  a  hearing  to  examine 
redlining  practices  of  insurance  compa- 
nies. The  subcommittee  heard  very  dis- 
turbing reports  about  a  variety  of  prac- 
tices insurance  companies  use  to  deny 
access  to  insurance  to  the  residents  of 
our  urban  areas. 

To  remedy  this,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced legislation,  the  Anti-Redlining 
in  Insurance  Disclosure  Act.  This  act 
will  require  insurance  companies  to 
disclose  information  about  their  insur- 
ance practices  and  activities  in  urban 
areas,  such  as  the  breakdown  of  poli- 
cies sold  by  census  tract,  itemized  by 
demographic  characteristics.  These 
disclosure  requirements  would  apply  to 
major  lines  of  insurance,  such  as  auto- 
mobile, property,  and  small  business 
commercial  insurance.  The  legislation 
also  requires  reporting  of  agent  loca- 
tion by  census  tract.  The  information 
generated  by  this  legislation  would 
help  determine  the  true  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  redlining.  The  public  disclosure 
of  this  information  would  also  serve  as 
a  powerful  disincentive  against  dis- 
criminatory behavior. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  includes 
important  consumer  protections.  It 
mandates  disclosure  to  insurance  ap- 
plicants about  reasons  for  rejection  or 
nonrenewal  and  protects  against  the 
termination  of  agents  as  a  result  of 
their  location  or  the  location  of  their 
customers.  The  act  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  statistics  discussed  at  today's 
hearing  speak  for  themselves.  Illinois 
Public  Action  revealed  that  there  are 
52  State  Farm  offices  and  32  Allstate 
offices  in  a  predominately  white  con- 
gressional district  in  Chicago.  But  in 
the  Chicago  portion  of  my  district, 
there  are  only  six  State  Farm  offices 
and  two  Allstate  offices  outside  the 
downtown  area. 

And  ACORN  testified  that  in  Chi- 
cago, only  51.1  percent  of  occupied,  sin- 
gle-family units  in  low-income  neigh- 
borhoods, and  only  57.6  percent  in  mi- 
nority neighborhoods,  were  covered  by 
any  type  of  insurance,  compared  to  90.0 
percent  coverage  in  high-income  and 
87.7  percent  coverage  in  white  areas. 

Selwyn  Whitehead  of  the  Economic 
Empowerment  Foundation  testified 
about  her  experience  in  trying  to  get 
liability  insurance  for  her  tele- 
communications consulting  firm  in  the 
late  1980's.  When  she  identified  her  firm 
as  a  woman-owned  firm,  of  color,  in 
Oakland,  she  was  turned  away  or 
quoted  premiums  from  S8,000  to  SIO.OOO 
per  year.  But  when  she  called  on  behalf 
of  her  fictitious  white  male  boss,  a  Mr. 


Selwyn  Whitehead,  the  first  quote  was 
for  $1,200. 

And.  just  last  week,  there  were  news 
reports  of  a  former  sales  manager  for 
Allstate  in  California  accusing  Allstate 
of  closing  inner-city  offices  and  order- 
ing workers  to  lose  files  from  minority 
insurance  applicants. 

There  are  those  who  deny  redlining 
exists,  who  say  it  never  happened.  Or 
that  it  is  purely  an  urban  availability 
problem,  not  related  to  racial  discrimi- 
nation. One  problem  is  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  good,  solid,  comprehensive  data 
about  insurance  coverage  in  urban 
areas.  This  legislation  should  help  rem- 
edy that  problem. 

As  a  practical  matter,  access  to  prop- 
erty insurance  is  a  necessity  for  mort- 
gage loans  and  is  often  essential  for  ac- 
cess to  small  business  loans.  Without 
access  to  affordable  insurance,  small 
businesses  in  our  urban  areas  cannot 
prosper  nor  generate  badly  needed  jobs. 
Similarly,  access  to  affordable  auto- 
mobile insurance  is  often  essential  for 
residents  of  the  inner  cities  to  keep 
and  hold  jobs. 

The  Anti-Redlining  in  Insurance  Dis- 
closure Act  is  modest  legislation.  It  is 
similar  to  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclo- 
sure Act  for  banks. 

Redlining  practices  must  stop.  To- 
day's hearing  and  this  legislation  will 
be  a  first  step  in  developing  effective 
solutions  to  this  problem. 


A  SPECIFIC  WAY  TO  CUT  THE 
BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bachus]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  last  2  weeks  the  American 
people  have  listened  to  Mr.  Clinton's 
economic  plan.  Polls  show  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  support  what  they 
know  about  President  Clinton's  eco- 
nomic package.  The  details  of  the  polls 
show,  however,  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  the  people  support  more  spend- 
ing cuts,  less  taxes,  and  more  deficit 
reduction. 

Based  on  the  mail  and  telephone  calls 
in  my  office.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  my  constitu- 
ents favor  more,  and  substantial, 
spending  cuts  before  we  consider  rais- 
ing taxes.  My  purpose  here  today  is  to 
accept  the  President's  challenge  to  be 
more  specific  than  he  has  been  on  po- 
tential spending  cuts.  But  first.  I  would 
like  to  define  the  problem. 

President  Clinton  keeps  asking  his 
critics  to  give  him  specific  programs 
that  should  be  cut.  Unfortunately,  it's 
not  that  simple.  Waste  runs  rampant 
through  practically  every  existing  pro- 
gram. Many  of  these  programs  are  jus- 
tifiable but  could  be  run  more  effi- 
ciently. 

President  Clinton  talks  a  lot  about 
change.  Well,  if  he  has  the  courage  to 


change,  I  would  ask  him  to  make  the 
most  dramatic  change  of  all.  We  need 
to  change  the  entire  organizational 
culture  of  our  Government. 

I  challenge  President  Clinton  to  re- 
quire that  every  Cabinet  Secretary  and 
department  head  take  responsibility 
for  cutting  each  agency's  wasteful  op- 
erations. This  kind  of  request  has  been 
made  before,  but  this  time,  we  must  de- 
mand real  accountability.  From  top  to 
bottom,  every  Government  employee 
needs  to  be  held  accountable  and  dis- 
ciplined when  found  guilty  of  waste. 

We  need  to  change  the  way  our  Gov- 
ernment does  business.  The  Govern- 
ment provides  many  valuable  services 
to  the  American  people,  but  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  some  are  more  val- 
uable than  others.  I  would  also  hope  we 
would  agree  that  some  entire  programs 
can  be  eliminated.  I  suggest,  however, 
that  for  those  remaining  programs, 
within  each  one  of  them,  there  are 
many  areas  of  waste  which  can  be  cut 
without  harming  or  reducing  the  serv- 
ices delivered  by  those  programs,  in 
any  way. 

Over  the  past  2  months,  I  have  wit- 
nessed several  ways  to  cut  the  deficit 
from  my  perspective  as  a  new  Member 
of  Congress.  To  illustrate  the  problem, 
I  would  like  to  offer  a  simple  change. 

I  would  like  to  propose  at  least  a  25- 
percent  cut  in  all  Government  printing 
expenditures.  This  year  $1.9  billion  has 
been  budgeted  for  printing  and  repro- 
duction. The  executive  branch  will 
spend  the  most:  over  $1.1  billion,  and 
the  legislative  branch  is  next.  $732  mil- 
lion this  year. 

Let's  start  right  here  in  our  own 
House.  I  propose  that  we  cut  out  mass 
mailings  and  newsletters  and  stop 
using  the  frank  as  a  campaign  tool. 
That  would  be  real  campaign  finance 
reform. 

I  propose  that  we  stop  allowing  pages 
and  pages  of  impertinent,  extraneous 
material  to  be  inserted  and  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  every  day. 

We've  all  heard  President  Clinton 
talk  about  the  lobbyists  who  roam  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  Well,  it  is  no  secret 
that  one  of  the  biggest  lobbyist  groups 
on  Capitol  Hill  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Government  agencies  spend  lit- 
erally thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dollars  to  publish  slick  brochures  for 
distribution  to  Members  of  Congress. 
They  do  this  as  a  public  relations  tool 
designed  to  keep  their  budgets  from 
being  cut. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  other  ways 
the  Government  could  cut  printing 
costs.  Almost  every  day.  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  sends  my  office  a 
hand-delivered  letter  or  a  thick  set  of 
news  clippings  from  regional  papers. 
My  office  did  not  request  this  service, 
but  every  week  they  come  anyway. 

Here's  yet  another  example.  The  Gov- 
ernment sends  out  copies  of  reports 
and  studies  to  the  public  free  of  cost. 
The  Congressional  Research  Service  es- 


timates that  it  costs  approximately  43 
cents  to  handle  each  request.  This  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  publishing  and 
printing  the  documents.  That  figure  is 
buried  deep  in  the  Federal  budget. 

For  every  single  one  of  the  cuts  I  pro- 
pose, someone  will  say,  "This  is  a  valu- 
able service,  and  it  doesn't  really  cost 
that  much."  Well,  that's  nonsense. 
That's  the  kind  of  thinking  that  got  us 
in  this  mess.  We've  got  to  start  some- 
where. I  have  singled  out  printing.  But 
this  is  just  one  example. 

I  challenge  President  Clinton  to 
rethink  the  way  our  Government 
works.  I  ask  him  to  raise  standards  and 
increase  accountability. 

I  challenge  President  Clinton  to  hold 
every  Cabinet  member  and  agency  head 
accountable  for  reducing  printing  costs 
by  25  percent.  Let's  stop  wasteful 
spending  on  printing  costs,  and  in  a 
thousand  other  areas,  and  cut  the  fat 
out  of  Government  before  we  raise 
taxes  on  the  American  people. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EQUITY  IN 
ATHLETICS  DISCLOSURE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  I  introduced  H.R.  921,  the 
Equity  in  Athletics  Disclosure  Act. 
The  bill  requires  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  disclose  sports-related  gender 
equity  information. 

The  bill  number— H.R.  921— is  also 
significant.  Title  IX  of  the  education 
amendments,  which  prohibits  sex  dis- 
crimination in  education,  including 
athletics,  was  passed  21  years  ago.  So 
this  bill  can  be  thought  of  as  title  IX— 
21  years  later. 

Although  there  was  some  initial 
progress  for  women  in  sports  after  the 
passage  of  title  IX,  opportunities 
slowed  to  a  snail's  pace  in  the  1980's. 
Here  are  some  of  the  facts:  Only  20  per- 
cent of  the  average  athletic  depart- 
ment's operating  budget  is  spent  on 
women;  about  25  percent  of  the  athletic 
scholarships  go  to  women;  and  only  15 
percent  of  the  recruiting  budget  is 
spent  on  women  athletes. 

With  respect  to  women's  hiring, 
things  have  actually  gotten  worse.  In 
1972.  women  coached  over  90  percent  of 
all  women's  teams,  but  by  1992,  only  48 
percent — less  than  half — of  these  teams 
were  coached  by  women.  Let  me  repeat 
that:  50  percent  of  all  women's  teams 
are  coached  by  men.  Conversely,  99  per- 
cent of  men's  teams  are  coached  by 
men.  And  that  is  not  all:  women's 
teams  are  often  given  poorer  facilities 
for  training;  worse  hours  for  practice 
and  competition;  inferior  travel  accom- 
modations; and  little,  if  any.  pro- 
motional support. 

There  is  more  at  stake  in  this  issue 
than  providing  women  with  an  oppor- 


tunity to  have  fun  playing  sports 
games.  Studies  have  found  that  high 
school  girls  who  play  sports  are  80  per- 
cent less  likely  to  be  involved  in  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy.  92  percent  less  like- 
ly to  be  involved  in  drugs,  and  three 
times  more  likely  to  graduate  from 
high  school. 

The  21  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  passage  of  title  DC  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  colleges,  through  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion [NCAA],  cannot  be  counted  on  to 
clean  up  this  mess.  Although  the  NCAA 
has  thousands  of  detailed  rules  govern- 
ing everything  from  recruitment  to 
scholarships,  all  of  which  can  carry 
stiff  penalties  such  as  denying 
postseason  play  and  television  appear- 
ances, there  is  not  a  single  rule  to  pe- 
nalize a  school  that  fails  to  comply 
with  title  IX.  At  the  January  annual 
convention  of  the  NCAA,  which  I  at- 
tended, executive  director  Dick 
Schultz  said  that  he  thought  NCAA 
rules  requiring  title  IX  compliance 
would  be  impossible. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  essen- 
tially ignored  the  mandates  of  Federal 
law,  because  athletic  budgets  are  still 
under  the  control  of  male  athletic  di- 
rectors, and  apparently  of  acquiescing 
college  and  university  administrators 
who  equate  expanded  opportunities  for 
women  with  decreased  opportunities 
for  men.  This,  of  course,  has  not  been 
the  case.  Over  the  past  decade,  for 
every  2  female  participation  slots 
added,  1.5  male  slots  were  also  added. 

While  stepped  up  enforcement  by  the 
new  administration  might  help,  addi- 
tional legrislation  is  necessary.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  921,  the  Equity  in  Ath- 
letics Disclosure  Act  is  patterned  after 
the  successful  Student  Right  to  Know 
and  Campus  Security  Act.  That  bill  re- 
quired schools  to  disclose  to  prospec- 
tive students  and  to  the  public,  gradua- 
tion rates  and  campus  crime  rates. 
Putting  the  public  spotlight  on  ath- 
letic schools  with  records  of  sex  dis- 
crimination in  their  programs  will  in- 
crease pressure  for  change. 

Specifically,  my  bill  requires  all  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds  to  provide  gender  eq- 
uity information.  That  information 
must  include  participation  rates  by 
gender,  sports  spending  by  gender,  and 
coaching  staff  hiring  by  gender.  Spend- 
ing is  further  broken  down  into  that 
for  scholarships,  recruiting,  personnel, 
and  operating  expenses. 

This  should  not  be  a  difficult  report- 
ing task.  Similar  information  was  re- 
cently collected  from  the  same  schools 
as  part  of  the  NCAA  Gender  Equity 
Task  Force  study.  The  difference  is 
that  the  information  would  be  made 
available  to  the  public  and  prospective 
students  on  an  individual  school  basis, 
and  not  just  in  aggregated  form. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, and  Competitiveness  last  week. 


Donna  Lopiano.  executive  director  of 
the  Women's  Sports  Foundation, 
Thomas  Heam.  president  of  Wake  For- 
est University,  and  Phyliss  Hewlett, 
cochair  of  the  NCAA  Gender  Equity 
Task  Force  all  expressed  support  for 
increased  disclosure  of  gender  equity 
compliance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort.  I  welcome  cosponsors  to  this 
measure. 


THE  FOOD  STAMP  QUALITY  CON- 
TROL AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1993 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Indiana  [Ms.  Long]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  statistical  precision 
and  error  rate  determinations  are  not  the  stuff 
of  which  engaging  conversations  are  made. 
However,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  these  very  ttiir>gs  have  been  a  source 
of  angst,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  Food 
Stamp  Quality  Control  System.  Just  recently, 
24  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  settled 
a  contentious  dispute  over  S300  million  of 
error-rate  penalties  due  urxjer  tfie  current  sys- 
tem for  fiscal  years  1986  through  1991. 

While  the  quality  control  system  is  designed 
to  measure  a  State's  performance  in  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  food  stamps  benefits,  the  cur- 
rent system  is  based  on  unreliat>le  measures 
of  State  performance,  is  the  source  of  unnec- 
essary conflicts  between  the  FNS  and  the 
States,  and  has  resulted  in  excessive  error- 
rate  penalties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  penalties  are  not  for 
ft^aud  or  abuse  in  the  program.  Rather,  they 
are  errors  often  outside  of  the  States'  control, 
including  mistakes  by  recipients  in  reporting 
income  changes  or  because  of  the  constantly 
shitting  Federal  regulations.  Human  error  is  irv 
evitable  in  administering  a  program  like  Food 
Stamps.  And  those  errors  are  likely  to  irv 
crease  with  growing  caseloads. 

Just  this  week,  the  USDA  announced  that 
the  numlDer  of  Americans  receiving  food 
stamps  in  Decemtjer  set  monthly  records  for 
the  nearly  30-year-okJ  program.  Approximately 
26.6  million  Americans — more  than  10  per- 
cent— received  food  stamps  some  21  months 
after  the  official  end  of  the  recession.  We  all 
know  that  when  our  work  loads  increase  we 
are  more  likely  to  make  mistakes.  Now  more 
than  ever,  as  States  grapple  with  this  surge  in 
food  stamps  applications,  reform  of  the  system 
is  needed. 

Congress  took  some  steps  to  reform  the  QC 
system  in  1988  under  the  assumption  that 
these  changes  would  reduce  the  number  of 
States  penalized  and  the  amount  of  claims 
levied  on  each  State.  Given  tt>e  excessive 
level  of  penalties  in  recent  years,  and  FNS 
Agreement  to  settle  for  only  15  cents  on  the 
dollar  in  reinvestment,  the  current  method  of 
calculating  enors  and  penalties  must  be 
brought  into  question. 

Today,  a  number  of  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  introducing  legislation  which  would  set  rea- 
sonable targets  and  establish  a  reliable  and 
fair  system  for  measuring  State  performance. 
Most  of  the  changes  in  this  bill  simply  make 
the  Food  Stamp  Quality  Control  Program  the 
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same  as  the  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children  QC  Program  which  was  reformed  in 
1989. 

While  this  bill  may  not  make  for  stimulating 
conversation  at  dinner  parties,  it  will  make  the 
responsibilities  of  many  State  employees  rrxDre 
reasonable  arxj  the  system  rrrore  efficient. 


DENIAL  OF  TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR 
RUNAWAY  PLANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stark]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducing a  bill  to  deny  section  936  tax  cred- 
its for  irKome  attributable  to  a  rur^way  plant. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  n  this  effort  by  my 
colleague  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Roemer. 

This  bill  will  end  the  costly  and  damaging 
practice  of  U.S.  firms  closing  down  operations 
on  the  mainland  and  relocating  in  Puerto  Rico 
to  take  advantage  of  the  possessions  tax 
credit. 

Under  936  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a 
domestic  company  can  set  up  a  936  corpora- 
tion to  operate  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  posses- 
sions. Income  earned  by  the  936  corporation 
qualifies  for  section  936  tax  credit  which  es- 
sentially makes  the  income  free  from  U.S.  in- 
come tax.  In  addition,  qualified  possessions 
corporations  are  typically  granted  full  or  partial 
exemption  from  Puerto  Rico  income  tax,  urxjer 
Puerto  Rican  law,  if  a  company  states  that 
there  will  be  no  mainlarxj  job  dislocation. 

By  providing  a  credit  against  tax  for  income 
earned  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  possessions, 
the  tax  system  has  lured  many  major  state- 
side corporations  to  Puerto  Rico.  These  936 
companies  provide  direct  employment  for 
atxjut  100,000  workers  on  the  island. 

The  936  credit  is  a  substantial  incentive.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  Treasury  Depart- 
ment report  "The  Operation  and  Effect  of  the 
Possessions  Corporation  System  of  Taxation." 
the  U.S.  tax  benefits  per  employee  averaged 
526,725  per  employee  for  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  1987.  Although  the  possessions 
corporations'  U.S.  tax  iDenefits  vary  substan- 
tially by  industry,  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
hit  the  jackpot  with  $70,778  in  tax  tienefits  per 
employee  in  1987. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  estimated 
the  revenue  loss  of  section  936  to  be  SI 8.7 
t)illion  over  the  next  5  years. 

Although  there  will  be  outright  denial  that 
even  one  runaway  plant  exists  in  Puerto  Rico, 
advertisements  paid  for  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  indicate  othenwise.  In  the  June 
1992  issue  of  Chief  Executive,  Puerto  Rico 
touts  the  100  percent  U.S.  Federal  tax  credit 
as  a  reason  that  more  than  60  major  U.S.  cor- 
porations have  moved  to  Puerto  Rico. 

It's  time  to  refine  our  policy.  Mainland  work- 
ers should  not  be  forced  to  subsidize  Puerto 
Rico  with  their  jobs  as  well  as  their  tax  dollars. 
This  bill  denies  the  possessions  tax  credit  for 
any  irxiome  attributable  to  a  runaway  plant. 

Under  the  bill,  a  936  company  must  file  a 
request  for  936  status  with  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  prior  to  commencing  operations  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  substantially  expanding  its  op- 
erations in  Puerto  Rico.  The  Secretary  must 
determine  that  the  operations  at  the  facility  will 


not  have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  on  the 
level  of  employment  at  a  mainland  plant  oper- 
ated by  the  electing  corporation  or  a  related 
party  or  supplier. 

To  assure  that  the  Secretary  has  adequate 
information  on  which  to  base  his  decision,  the 
bill  provides  that  notice  of  each  request  for 
936  status  t>e  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, opportunity  for  public  comment  must  be 
provided,  and  notice  of  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination in  each  case  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

In  addition,  the  background  file  relating  to 
each  determination  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  public. 

The  Secretary  shall  revoke  the  936  credit  at 
any  time  within  3  years  of  commerx^ement  (or 
expansion)  of  operations  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that,  biased  on  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances that  become  known  after  the 
original  determination,  there  is  a  substantial 
adverse  effect  on  mainland  emptoyment.  The 
effect  of  this  revocation  is  to  treat  the  runaway 
plant  income  as  income  of  the  corporation's 
U.S.  shareholders. 

The  Secretary  shall  revoke  the  936  credit  of 
a  corporation  at  any  time  there  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation or  a  failure  to  disclose  critical  infor- 
mation by  the  taxpayer  in  its  request  for  936 
status. 

The  bill  is  prospective.  It  applies  to  new  936 
companies  or  expansions  of  current  936  com- 
panies after  March  3.  1993. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  Of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION   I.  LIMITATION  ON  PUERTO  RICO  AND 
POSSESSION  TAX  CREDIT. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  936  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  possession  tax  credit)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

••(i)  Denial  of  Credit  for  Income  attrib- 
utable TO  Runaway  Plants.— 

"(1)  In  general.— 

••(A)  Lncome  attributable  to  sharehold- 
ers.—The  runaway  plant  income  of  a  cor- 
poration electing  the  application  of  this  sec- 
tion for  any  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  'electing  cor- 
poration') shall  be  included  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  in  the  gross  income  of  all  shareholders 
of  such  electing  corporation  at  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year  of  such  electing  corporation 
as  income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  for  the  taxable  year  of  such  share- 
holder in  which  or  with  which  the  taxable 
year  of  such  electing  corporation  ends. 

"(B)  Exclusion  from  the  income  of  an 
electing  corporation.— The  taxable  income 
of  an  electing  corporation  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  which  is  included  in  the  gross 
income  of  a  shareholder  of  such  corporation 
by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  Foreign  shareholders;  shareholders 
not  subject  to  tax.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  (IXA)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  shareholder— 

"(i)  who  is  not  a  United  States  person,  or 

'•(ii)  who  is  not  subject  to  tax  under  this 
title  on  runaway  plant  income  which  would 
be  allocated  to  such  shareholder  (but  for  this 
subparagraph). 

"(B)  Treatment  of  nonallocated  run- 
away PLANT  income.— For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  runaway  plant  income  of  an  elect- 
ing corporation  which  is  not  included  in  the 


gross  Income  of  a  shareholder  of  such  cor- 
poration by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
be  treated  as  taxable  income  from  sources 
within  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Exclusion  of  income  for  qualifica- 
tion tf.sts.— Any  gross  income  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
runaway  plant  income  of  any  electing  cor- 
poration shall  not  he  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2). 

•(4)  Runaway  plant  income.— For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'runaway  plant 
income"  means  the  portion  of  the  taxable  in- 
come of  the  electing  corporation  which  is  at- 
tributable to  a  disqualified  facility. 

"(5)  Disqualified  facility-. —For  purposes 
of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  term  disqualified 
facility"  means  any  facility  at  which  oper- 
ations are  commenced  with  respect  to  the 
electing  corporation  after  March  3.  1993  un- 
less— 

"(i)  the  Secretary  determines  that  oper- 
ations at  such  facility— 

"(I)  will  not  result  in  a  substantial  adverse 
effect  on  the  level  of  employment  at  any  fa- 
cility in  the  United  States  op)erated  by  the 
electing  corporation  or  a  person  related  to 
the  electing  corporation,  and 

"(U)  will  not  result  in  such  an  effect  with 
respect  to  any  other  facility  in  the  United 
States  on  account  of  changes  in  a  supplier 
relationship  to  the  electing  corporation  or  a 
person  related  to  the  electing  corporation, 
and 

"(ii)  the  electing  corporation  files  a  re- 
quest with  the  Secretary  for  a  determination 
under  clause  (i)  on  or  before  the  earlier  of— 

"(I)  the  day  90  days  after  the  date  on  which 
an  application  is  submitted  to  the  possession 
for  tax  incentives  for  such  facility,  or 

"(U)  the  day  1  year  before  the  date  on 
which  operations  at  such  facility  commence. 
The  Secretary  may  treat  a  request  not  filed 
before  the  time  required  under  clause  (ii)  as 
timely  filed  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  was  reasonable  cause  for  not  filing  the 
request  before  the  time  required. 

"(B)  Certain  revocations  required.— 

"(i)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  re- 
voke a  determination  under  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  at  any  time  before  the  close  of  the  3- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
operations  at  the  facility  commenced  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that,  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  then  known,  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (A)(i)  are  not 
satisfied. 

"(ii)  Misrepresentations,  etc.— The  Sec- 
retary shall,  at  any  time,  revoke  a  deter- 
mination L'nder  subparagraph  (A)(i)  if.  in 
connection  with  the  request  for  such  deter- 
mination, there  was  a  misrepresentation 
with  respect  to  (or  a  failure  to  disclose)  any 
material  information  by  the  electing  cor- 
poration or  a  related  person. 

"(iii)  Revocations  retroactive.— If  any 
determination  is  revoked  under  this  subpara- 
graph, this  subsection  (other  than  [taragraph 
(8)  thereof)  shall  be  applied  as  if  such  deter- 
mination had  never  been  made. 

"(C)  OPPORTUNfTY    for    PUBLIC   COMMEN-T.— 

No  determination  may  be  made  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(i)  unless  the  Secretary  allows 
an  opportunity  for  public  comment  on  the 
request  for  such  determination. 

"(6)  EXPANSIONS  treated  AS  SEPARATE  FA- 
CILITIES.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, any  sulistantial  increase  in  employ- 
ment at  a  facility  shall  be  treated  as  a  sepa- 
rate facility  at  which  operations  are  com- 
menced with  respect  to  the  electing  corpora- 
tion as  of  the  date  of  such  increase. 


"(B)  Substantial  increase  in  employ- 
ment.—For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
there  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  employment  as  of  any  day  at  any 
facility  if— 

"(i)  such  day  is  the  last  day  of  a  payroll  pe- 
riod and  the  average  number  of  employees 
performing  services  at  such  facility  during 
such  period  exceeds  110  percent  of  the  aver- 
age number  of  employees  performing  serv- 
ices at  such  facility  during  the  correspond- 
ing payroll  period  in  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  or 

"(ii)  there  is  an  expansion  in  such  facility 
or  the  operations  at  such  facility  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  separate  or  supplemental 
application  or  other  request  relating  to  tax 
incentives  for  such  expansion  is  made  to  gov- 
ernmental authorities  of  the  possession. 
Appropriate  adjustments  in  the  application 
of  clause  (i)  shall  be  made  in  the  case  of  em- 
ployees not  performing  services  on  a  full- 
time  basis. 

"(7)  Special  rules.— 

"(a)  distrmutions  to  meet  qualification 
standards. — Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
subsection  (h)(4)  shall  apply  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  Related  person.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  rules  of  subparagraphs 
(D)  and  (E)  of  subsection  (h)(3)  shall  apply  in 
determining  whether  any  person  is  related  to 
the  electing  corporation. 

"(8)  PUBUC  DISCLOSURE.— 

"(A)    PUBLICATION    IN    FEDERAL   REGISTER.— 

The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register— 

"(i)  a  notification  of  each  request  for  a  de- 
termination under  paragraph  (5)(A)(i).  and 

"(ii)  a  notification  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination in  the  case  of  each  such  request. 

"(B)  Public  inspection  of  determina- 
tion.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  section 
6103.  the  text  of  any  determination  made  by 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (5)(A)(i)  and 
any  background  file  document  relating  to 
such  determination  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection  at  such  place  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(ii)  Exemptions  from  disclosure.— Rules 
similar  to  the  rules  of  section  6110(c)  (other 
than  paragraph  (1)  thereof)  shall  apply  for 
purposes  of  clause  (i). 

"(iii)  Background  file  document.— For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
"background  file  document'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  6110(b)(2)  deter- 
mined by  treating  the  determination  under 
paragraph  (2)  as  a  written  determination."" 

(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  March  3.  1993. 

(2)  Time  for  filing  request.— The  time  for 
filing  a  request  under  section  936(i)(5)(A)(ii) 
shall  in  no  event  expire  before  the  date  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


D  1700 

COAST  GUARD  ENTANGLED  BY 
GAY  ISSUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mollohan).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  disturbing  newspaper  article  came 
to  my  attention  this  morning  regard- 


ing one  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  have  in- 
structed staff  to  call  Congressman 
Studds  to  tell  him  I  am  taking  this 
special  order  tonight  because  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  what  happened. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  newspaper 
article  and  then  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments about  it. 

The  article  was  in  the  Washington 
Post,  and  this  is  what  the  article  had 
to  say.  and  I  quote: 

A  U.S.  Coast  Guard  prayer  breakfast 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  was  canceled  this 
week  after  Rep.  Gerry  E.  Studdg  (D-Mass.). 
*  *  *  and  cliairs  the  committee  that  oversees 
the  Coast  Guard,  complained  about  the  fea- 
tured speaker,  a  conservative  who  has  spw- 
ken  widely  against  lifting  the  ban  on  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military. 

Gary  L.  Bauer,  a  former  domestic  policy 
adviser  in  the  Reagan  White  House  and  head 
of  the  Family  Research  Council,  said  he  had 
been  scheduled  for  more  than  six  months  to 
deliver  an  address  on  balancing  work  and 
family  life  but  was  informed  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  breakfast  had  been  canceled. 

■yesterday.  Bauer  sent  a  letter  to  Studds. 
charging  him  with  pressuring  the  Coast 
Guard  to  cancel  the  address. 

""I  am  utterly  amazed  that  a  member  of 
Congress  would  abuse  his  power  to  suppress 
free  speech  rights.""  Bauer  wrote.  He  said  in 
a  telephone  interview  that  he  believed 
Studds  had  threatened  Coast  Guard  officials 
over  Bauer"s  presence  at  the  event. 

"I  can"t  help  but  believe  that  since,  in  re- 
cent weeks  I  have  criticized  the  President"s 
idea  about  changing  military  rules  on  how 
homosexuality  is  treated,  that  I  have 
stepped  on  the  lifestyle  of  the  Congress- 
man."' Bauer  said. 

Studds  could  not  be  reached  for  comment, 
but  a  spokesman  said  the  allegation  that 
Studds  threatened  Coast  Guard  officials  was 
ridiculous. 

Now.  this  next  paragraph  is  of  great 
concern  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  says: 

Spokesman  Steve  Schwadron  said  Studds 
called  Adm.  J.  William  Kime.  commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  earlier  this  week  to  raise 
concerns  about  the  invitation  to  Bauer.  It 
seemed  odd  to  Mr.  Studds  that  Mr.  Bauer 
would  be  asked  to  address  an  observance  like 
this.  It  didn't  seem,  in  a  common  sense  fash- 
ion, to  be  a  pulpit  for  a  right-wing  ideologue 
to  vent  his  political  agenda. 

Schwadron  said  the  decision  to  cancel  the 
session  was  made  independently  by  Kime. 

Rep.  W.J.  "Billy""  Tauzin  (D-La.).  who 
heads  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Coast  Guard  and  navigation  subcommittee, 
said  Studds"s  call  to  Kime  also  was  meant  to 
alert  him  that  a  Coast  Guard  electronic  mes- 
sage system  was  being  used  to  organize  oppo- 
sition to  President  Clinton"s  lifting  of  the 
militarys  gay  ban. 

It  was  the  commandant's  own  decision  to 
take  the  steps  he  took  in  ordering  the  break- 
fast canceled  and  use  of  the  electronic  mes- 
sage system  for  that  purpose  stopped,  he 
said.  He  said  Kime  was  not  aware,  before 
Studds's  call,  about  the  use  of  the  message 
system  or  Bauer's  political  views  or  his 
scheduled  talk. 

Coast  Guard  spokesman  Capt.  Ernest  Blan- 
chard  said  the  breakfast  was  canceled  be- 
cause there  were  some  concerns  from  mem- 
bers of  the  command  that  all  religious  affili- 
ations were  not  represented.  Blanchard  said 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  involvement  in 
the  decision  by  Studds. 

Now.  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Congressman  Studds,  my  col- 


league, called  the  Coast  Guard  Com- 
mandant and  complained  that  Mr. 
Bauer  would— Mr.  Bauer,  incidentally, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  Christian  spokesman 
who  speaks  around  the  country  on  fam- 
ily values.  And  the  purpose  of  his 
speech  to  the  Coast  Guard  was  to  ad- 
dress on  "balancing  work  and  family 
life."  and  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  homosexuality.  In  fact,  this  had 
been  planned  for  6  months,  long  before 
the  issue  of  homosexuals  being  admit- 
ted into  the  military  had  even  been 
raised  by  the  Clinton  administration. 

So.  my  concern  is  that  free  speech 
was  impeded,  that  there  was  an  implied 
threat,  or  the  possibility  of  an  implied 
threat,  by  virtue  of  this  phone  call  by 
Congressman  Studds  to  the  Coast 
Guard.  And  I  think  it  is  very  unfortu- 
nate that  this  occurred. 

This  issue  of  homosexuality,  homo- 
sexuals being  admitted  into  the  mili- 
tary, is  one  that  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  President  has 
agreed  to  postpone  action  on  this  for 
the  next  4  or  5  months.  At  that  time  we 
will  have  an  up  or  down  vote  on  it.  I 
am  confident,  in  the  Congress. 

But  to  stop  somebody,  who  is  going 
to  be  talking  about  family  values  and 
balancing  work  and  family  values, 
from  speaking  to  the  Coast  Guard  at  a 
prayer  breakfast  simply  because  he  dif- 
fers with  Congressman  Studds  on 
whether  or  not  homosexuals  should  be 
allowed  in  the  military  is  a  gross  viola- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  of  constitutional 
rights. 

The  Coast  Guard  obviously  wanted 
Gary  Bauer  to  speak,  they  obviously 
wanted  him  to  speak  at  the  prayer 
breakfast.  It  had  been  organized  for  6 
months,  and  it  was  stopped  simply  be- 
cause Mr.  Bauer  had  taken  issue  with 
the  Congressman's  position.  I  think  it 
is  a  mistake,  I  think  it  should  not  have 
happended.  I  think  it  is  very  unfortu- 
nate. I  would  just  like  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  think  long  and  hard  before 
they  start  interfering  with  the  Coast 
Guard's  right  to  have  anyone  they 
want  to  come  to  a  prayer  breakfast 
simply  because  a  Congressman  may,  or 
may  not.  agree  with  what  they  feel 
about  certain  issues. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING 
REQUIREMENT  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  CERTAIN  RESOLUTIONS  RE- 
PORTED FROM  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-25)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  Ill)  waiving  a  requirement  of 
clause  4(b)  of  rule  XI  with  respect  to 
consideration  of  certain  resolutions  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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CHILD  CARE  PUBLIC-PRIVATE 
PARTNERSHIP  ACT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  LOWEY]  is 
recogTiized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  essential  legislation,  the  Child  Care 
Public-Private  Partnership  Act,  to  expand  the 
availability  of  urgently  needed  child  care  serv- 
ices tor  American  families. 

During  the  101st  Congress,  we  worked  hard 
to  help  enact  major  child  care  legislation.  After 
a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  we  finally  en- 
acted compromise  legislation  to  provide  much 
needed  assistance  to  parents  all  over  the  Na- 
tion. 

However,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  leg- 
islation that  was  approved  falls  short  of  solving 
the  chikJ  care  crisis  in  this  Nation.  The  funding 
for  child  care  programs  is  far  less  than  what 
is  needed,  and  the  Bush  administration  com- 
plicated matters  by  issuing  regulations  which 
urxlermine  the  ability  of  these  new  programs 
to  expand  and  imfxove  child  care  services. 

Further,  one  crucial  proposal  contained  in 
the  House-passed  child  care  bill  was  unfortu- 
nately omitted  from  the  final  compromise — my 
proposal  to  provide  incentive  grants  to  busi- 
nesses for  the  purpose  of  expanding  quality 
chikJ  care  services. 

The  private  sector  has  often  been  criticized 
lor  its  lack  of  involvement  in  providing  or  sub- 
sidizing child  care  servk;es.  It  is  often  pointed 
out  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  tfie  Nation's  6 
million  employers  currently  provide  some  kind 
of  child  care  assistance  to  their  employees. 

There  is  a  clear  trend,  however,  toward  in- 
creased involvement  on  the  part  of  employers. 
In  1 978,  only  1 1 0  corporations  sponsored  or 
paid  for  child  care  services.  By  1985,  that  fig- 
ure had  risen  to  2,500,  and  by  1989,  it  stood 
at  4,100.  Still,  much  nxire  needs  to  be  done. 

In  a  1988  survey  of  1,500  employers  con- 
ducted by  ttie  American  Society  for  Personnel 
Administration.  50  percent  of  the  firms  indi- 
cated that  they  are  considering  or  actively 
planning  for  the  provision  of  child  care  serv- 
ces  to  their  employees.  This  survey  included 
a  large  numt)er  of  small  arxl  midsized  firms.  It 
shows  the  potential  is  clearly  there  to  spur 
dramatic  expansion  of  services. 

Moreover,  a  survey  corxlucted  by  the  fami- 
lies and  work  institute  of  188  major  corpora- 
tions in  30  industries  shows  that  13  percent  of 
major  corporations  now  offer  child  care  cen- 
ters, 5  percent  offer  child  care  discounts,  and 
1  percent  offer  child  care  vouchers. 

The  report  concludes  that  there  is  a  dra- 
matic change  underway  in  American  business, 
with  nearly  all  of  the  Nation's  largest  corpora- 
tions offering  some  types  of  programs  to  help 
employees  meet  family  needs.  According  to 
Ellen  Galinsky,  a  coauthor  of  the  report,  which 
is  called  the  "Corporate  Reference  Guide  to 
Work-Family  Programs,"  although  most  corrv 
ptanies  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  innovative 
family-supportive  programs  are  mushrooming, 
the  pace  is  accelerating  and  the  trend  is  irre- 
versible. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  there  is  so 
much  corporate  interest  in  providing  child  care 
services.  For  one  thing,  employees  are  in- 
creasingly making  clear  their  needs  for  child 
care  assistance.   However,  the  response  of 


many  corporations  is  not  only  a  manifestation 
of  altruism  toward  their  employees.  It  is  also 
based  on  an  irx;reasing  realization  that  the 
provision  of  child  care  services  and  other  fanv 
ily-friendly  policies  are  directly  linked  to  en- 
hance p)roductivity  and  increased  competitive- 
ness. 

According  to  Dana  Friedman  and  Ellen 
Galinsky  of  the  Families  and  Work  Institute, 
employer-provided  child  care  is  directly  related 
to  improvements  in  recruitment,  retention,  and 
improved  employee  nxjrale.  In  a  period  of  im- 
pending labor  shortages,  the  ability  to  retain  a 
qualified  and  already  trained  work  force  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  provision  of  child 
care  services  will  help  American  businesses 
maintain  arxj  improve  their  productivity. 

Despite  the  fact  that  child  care  makes  sense 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  tKDttom  line,  most 
businesses  are  still  reluctant  to  become  in- 
volved in  providing  or  subsidizing  chikJ  care. 
However,  there  is  evidence  that  the  provision 
of  Federal  incentives  can  be  a  highly  success- 
ful manner  of  expanding  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  the  child  care  field. 

Business  leaders  themselves  tell  us  that 
Federal  incentives  are  likely  to  spur  corporate 
involvement  in  child  care  programs.  At  a  1 989 
conference  of  250  employers  convened  by  re- 
sources for  child  care  management  in  Chi- 
cago, business  leaders  were  asked  if  Govern- 
ment assistance  would  spur  additional  cor- 
porate involvement.  All  of  the  respondents 
strongly  indicated  that  Government  assistance 
would  prompt  additional  action  on  the  part  of 
business,  and  the  majority  clearly  preferred  a 
program  of  incentive  grants. 

Further,  the  need  for  business  involvement 
in  providing  child  care  services  has  long  been 
acknowledged  by  Members  of  Congress  from 
both  parties.  In  fact,  as  long  ago  as  1984,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth  and 
Families  issued  a  rep)ort  recommending, 
among  other  things,  that  Congress  should  de- 
velop incentives  for  employers  to  expand  the 
child  care  options  available  to  their  employ- 
ees. This  recommendation  was  erxJorsed  by 
Denrxxratic  and  Republican  members  of  the 
committee. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, public-private  partnerships  are  a  cost-ef- 
fective response  to  the  child  care  crisis.  Be- 
cause Federal  grants  will  be  matched  with  pri- 
vate contributions,  a  small  Federal  investment 
will  leverage  a  much  larger  sum  for  actual 
child  care  services.  At  a  lime  when  Federal  re- 
sources are  extremely  limited,  the  ability  to  le- 
verage private  sector  funds  must  not  be  over- 
looked. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  alnfx)st  every  major 
child  care  bill  in  recent  years  has  acknowl- 
edged the  need  for  public-private  partnerships 
in  child  care.  My  proposal  to  provide  Federal 
support  for  expansion  of  private  sector  in- 
volvement in  child  care  built  upon  the  propos- 
als contained  in  many  of  these  bills  and  was 
also  developed  in  cooperation  with  experts  in 
the  field. 

The  proposal  received  virtually  unanimous 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  during  the 
consideration  of  child  care  legislation  by  the 
House  during  the  101st  Congress,  and  it  was 
approved  by  the  House  as  part  of  the  omnibus 
child  care  bill.'  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  final  compromise  later  agreed  to 


between  Senators  and  the  White  House — 
even  though  no  substantive  objections  were 
ever  raised. 

At  the  time,  many  leaders  in  the  child  care 
field  from  tx)th  sides  of  the  aisle  expressed 
their  intent  to  cooperate  in  advancing  this  spe- 
cific proposal  as  part  of  future  child  care  legis- 
lation. Therefore,  I  am  reintroducing  my  bill  at 
this  point.  I  am  joined  in  doing  so  by  Rep- 
resentatives Susan  Molinari  and  George 
Miller,  who  are  also  deeply  committed  to  the 
goal  of  expanding  child  care  services  for 
American  families. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing,  the  ChikJ  Care 
Public-Private  Partnership  Act,  is  identical  to 
the  version  that  was  agreed  to  by  members  of 
the  House-Senate  child  care  conference  in 
1990. 

Specifically,  it  authorizes  S25  million  for  a 
program  of  matching  grants  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
These  grants  would  be  provided  to  busi- 
nesses, or  consortia  of  small  businesses,  to 
help  them  create  or  expand  child  care  serv- 
ices for  their  employees  and  the  surrounding 
community — eittier  on-site  or  at  a  nearby  loca- 
tion. 

Grants  could  also  be  provided  to  nonprofit 
organizations  to  provide  technical  information 
arid  assistance  that  will  enable  businesses  to 
provide  child  care  service.  However,  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  »o  give  priority  to  grant 
awards  which  are  designed  to  increase  actual 
child  care  services. 

Small  businesses  have  understandably 
been  reluctant  to  become  involved  in  providing 
child  care  services  t)ecause  of  the  capital 
shortages  that  they  often  face.  This  legislation 
recognizes  the  special  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness by  giving  a  preference  to  grant  proposals 
involving  companies  with  fewer  than  100  em- 
ployees. 

Grant  recipients  would  be  required  to  match 
every  Government  dollar  with  two  private  dol- 
lars. In  addition,  grant  applicants  must  provide 
assurances  that  child  care  services  will  be 
provided  at  affordable  rates,  and  on  an  equi- 
table basis,  to  all  employees,  including  low- 
and  moderate-income  employees.  Finally,  ap- 
plicants must  provide  assurances  that  child 
care  services  provided  with  grant  funds  are  in 
compliance  with  State  and  local  licensing  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  as  cosponsors  of  this  biparti- 
san initiative. 

Public-private  partnerships  are  cleariy  an 
important  means  of  providing  additional  child 
care  options  to  American  families.  They  mini- 
mize Federal  outlays,  while  maximizing  child 
care  options. 

We  know  that  many  businesses  are  provid- 
ing child  care  services,  and  many  more  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  child  care.  Clearly, 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  our  Nation's  families  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  facilitate  in- 
creased employer  involvement.  If  we  can  bring 
the  private  sector  and  the  put)lic  sector  to- 
gether in  partnership,  we  can  significantly  ex- 
pand the  availability  of  quality  child  care  at  a 
minimal  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  This  will  not 
only  bnghten  the  future  of  countless  children 
across  the  Nation,  but  it  will  also  help  us  in- 
crease productivity  and  enhance  our  competi- 
tiveness. 


Mr.   Speaker,   for  the   benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional RecX)RD  the  text  of  the  Child  Care  Pub- 
lic-Private Partnership  Act; 
H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Care 
Public-Private  Partnership  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.    2.    E8TABUSHMENT   OF    BUSINESS    INCEN- 
TIVE GRANT  PROGRAM. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  establish  a  program  to  make 
grants  to — 

(1)  businesses  and  consortia — 

(A)  to  pay  start-up  costs  incurred  to  pro- 
vide child  care  services;  or 

(B)  to  provide  additional  child  care  serv- 
ices: needed  by  the  employees  of  such  busi- 
nesses: and 

(2)  nonprofit  business  organizations  to  pro- 
vide technical  information  and  assistance  to 
enable  businesses  to  provide  child  care  serv- 
ices. 

SEC.  3.  EUGIBIUTY  TO  RECEIVE  GRANTS. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 2,  a  business,  nonprofit  business  organi- 
zation, or  consortium  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  in  accordance  with 
section  4. 

SEC.  4.  APPUCA'nON. 

The  application  required  by  section  3  shall 
be  submitted  by  a  business,  nonprofit  busi- 
ness organization,  or  consortium  at  such 
time,  in  such  form,  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
rule,  except  that  such  application  shall  con- 
tain— 

(1)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  shall 
expend,  for  the  purpose  for  which  such  grant 
is  made,  an  amount  not  less  than  200  percent 
of  the  amount  of  such  grant: 

(2)  an  assurance  that  such  applicant  will 
expend  such  grant  for  the  use  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  2,  as  the  case 
may  be; 

(3)  an  assurance  that  such  applicant  will 
employ  strategies  to  ensure  that  child  care 
services  provided  by  such  applicant,  or  pro- 
vided with  the  technical  information  and  as- 
sistance made  available  by  such  applicant, 
are  provided  at  affordable  rates,  and  on  an 
equitable  basis,  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
employees; 

(4)  an  assurance  that  such  applicant — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  business  or  consortium, 
will  comply  with  all  State  and  local  licens- 
ing requirements  applicable  to  such  business 
or  consortium  concerning  the  provision  of 
child  care  services:  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  nonprofit  business  orga- 
nization, will  employ  procedures  to  ensure 
that  technical  information  and  assistance 
provided  under  this  Act  by  such  business  or- 
ganization will  be  provided  only  to  busi- 
nesses that  provide  child  care  services  in 
compliance  with  all  State  and  local  licensing 
requirements  applicable  to  child  care  provid- 
ers in  such  State:  and 

(5)  in  the  case  of  a  business  or  consortium, 
an  assurance  that  if  the  employees  of  such 
applicant  do  not  require  all  the  child  care 
services  for  which  such  grant  and  the  funds 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  are  to  be  expended 
by  such  applicant,  the  excess  of  such  child 
care  services  shall  be  made  available  to  fam- 
ilies in  the  community  in  which  such  appli- 
cant is  located. 

SEC.  S.  SELECTION  OF  GRANTEES. 

For  purposes  of  selecting  applicants  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary 


shall  give  priority  to  businesses  that  have 
fewer  than  100  full-time  employees.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  make  grants  equitably  under  this  act  to 
applicants  located  in  all  geographical  re- 
gions of  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  give  priority  to  applicants  for  grants 
under  section  2(1). 

SEC.  6.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  the  Act: 

(1)  Business.— The  term  "business"  meanc 
a  person  engaged  in  commerce  whose  pri- 
mary activity  is  not  providing  child  care 
services. 

(2)  Child  care  services.— The  term  "child 
care  services"  means  care  for  a  child  that 
is— 

(A)  provided  on  the  site  at  which  a  parent 
of  such  child  is  employed  or  at  a  site  nearby 
in  the  community:  and 

(B)  subsidized  at  least  in  part  by  the  busi- 
ness that  employs  such  parent. 

(3)  Consortium.— The  term  "consortium" 
means  2  or  more  businesses  acting  jointly.  A 
consortium  may  also  include  a  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organization. 

(4)  Secretary.- The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  J25.000.000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  1996.  and  1997. 


CRAFTING  A  CONSTRUCTIVE 
ALTERNATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  President 
Clinton  sounded  a  clarion  call  for  defi- 
cit reduction.  His  music  was  right.  Un- 
fortunately, the  programmatic  script 
which  followed  may  prove  to  be  more 
of  a  tragic  comedy  than  romantic 
thriller.  Instead  of  proposing  that  Gov- 
errmient  set  an  example  and  tighten  its 
belt,  the  President  called  for  the  larg- 
est peacetime  tax  hike  in  history,  a 
multibillion  dollar  increase  in  spend- 
ing, and  the  postponement  of  any  defi- 
cit reduction  until  the  third  year  of  his 
program. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  great  political  de- 
marcations of  the  century.  At  issue 
with  middle-class  Americans  is  wheth- 
er it's  the  spending  appetite  of  the 
Government  that  should  be  disciplined 
or  the  pocketbook  of  the  taxpayer  that 
should  be  tapped.  One  of  America's  two 
political  parties  is  suggesting  that  it 
intends  to  reduce  the  deficit  tomorrow 
by  raising  taxes  and  jolting  the  econ- 
omy with  new  spending  programs 
today.  The  other  holds  that  proposals 
for  bigger  Government  are  likely  to 
deter  job  creation  and  that  postponing 
deficit  reduction  is  a  prescription  for 
lower  economic  growth.  It  believes  the 
challenge  is  to  address  the  deficit  now, 
primarily  by  holding  the  line  on  spend- 
ing. 

In  the  context  of  a  plan  laid  on  the 
table,  it  is  fair  for  the  President  to  ask 


critics  to  outline  a  precise  alternative. 
Here  is  a  preliminary  reaction. 

Rather  than  raise  new  taxes  and  in- 
crease the  size  of  Government,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  approach  of  a  Re- 
publican freshman,  Steve  Horn  of 
California,  who  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  statutorily  Federal 
spending  2Mi  percent  in  fiscal  year  1993. 
5  percent  in  1994  and  1995.  with  Social 
Security,  Medicare,  and  Head  Start 
programmatically  excepted. 

Within  the  context  of  this  budgeting 
restraint,  the  President  would  be  given 
the  authority  to  transfer  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  any  program's  budget  to  an- 
other. In  making  such  programmatic 
adjustments  the  case  for  an  increase  in 
education  funding,  particularly  early 
childhood,  and  postsecondary,  is  in 
order,  as  are  modest  jobs  initiatives 
along  the  lines  of  the  old  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  especially  as  they  re- 
late to  summer  employment — not  out 
of  a  belief  Federal  jobs  programs  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  larger  national 
jobs  base  but  out  of  concern  that  pock- 
ets of  America  are  ignored  at  society's 
peril.  As  long  as  the  challenge  of  com- 
munism remains  on  the  wane,  the  pri- 
mary area  where  old  revenue  commit- 
ments can  be  reduced  is,  of  course,  de- 
fense spending.  In  addition  to  reducing 
spending  on  weapons  systems  such  as 
SDI  and  the  Osprey,  I  would  suggest 
the  case  for  a  gigafntic  fiscal  commit- 
ment to  the  space  station  and  super 
collider  lacks  persuasiveness. 

On  the  tax  side,  I  would  eliminate 
the  new  tax  break  the  President  pro- 
poses for  real  estate  developers  as  well 
as  the  current  right  of  merger 
suicidalists  to  deduct  interest  on  debt 
assumed  in  large  leveraged  buy  outs 
[LBO's].  American  free  enterprise  func- 
tions best  with  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  ownership.  Conglomera- 
tion should  be  penalized,  not  subsidized 
by  the  taxpaying  public.  I  also  have 
doubts  about  tax  breaks  that  are  spe- 
cific to  industries,  such  as  intangible 
drilling  writeoffs  and  the  oil  depletion 
allowance.  In  exchange  for  eliminating 
such  specific  industry  tax  breaks  and 
what  in  effect  is  a  conglomeration  sub- 
sidy, I  would  lower  capital  gains  taxes, 
preferably  to  15  percent,  and  index  cap- 
ital gains  for  inflation. 

One  change  in  the  Tax  Code  proposed 
by  President  Clinton  that  is  both  popu- 
list and  compelling  is  the  call  to  cease 
allowing  corporations  to  deduct  as 
business  expenses  salaries  above  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Corporations  should  have 
the  right  to  pay  their  executives  more 
than  five  times  the  President  of  the 
United  States  but  the  taxpayer  should 
not  have  the  obligation  to  subsidize 
such  board  room  decisions. 

Other  changes  a  growing  numl)er  of 
economists  suggest  Americans  might 
want  to  keep  an  open  mind  about  are 
the  provision  of  greater  incentives  for 
saving  and  the  development  of  new  ap- 
proaches to  tapping  revenues  from  the 
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underground  economy  and  foreign  prof- 
its derived  from  U.S.  sales. 

Putting  aside  the  possibility  of  such 
structural  changes  in  the  Tax  Code,  the 
above  macroeconomlc  approach  would 
reduce  the  deficit  over  COO  billion  in  3 
years — $125  billion  in  spending  cuts.  $50 
billion  in  projected  program  increases, 
and  $25  billion  in  interest  costs.  In  ad- 
dition. I  have  little  doubt — but  here  we 
are  dealing  with  the  conjecture  of  as- 
sumptions that  go  into  econometric 
models — that  the  spur  of  lower  interest 
rates  with  disciplined  Federal  spending 
and  taxation  would  produce  more  tax 
paying  jobs  than  the  Clinton  program 
and  thus  a  larger  tax  base.  Ironically, 
it  is  not  at  all  clear,  despite  the  jobs 
program  rhetoric  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, that  bigger  government,  which 
is  the  Presidents  approach,  means  a 
bigger  number  of  jobs.  What  is  clear  is 
that  a  program  of  deficit  reduction 
without  tax  increases  is  most  likely  to 
boost  the  total  number  of  private  sec- 
tor jobs.  Hence,  the  fiscal  deficit  is 
likely  to  be  reduced  with  such  an  ap- 
proach substantially  more  than  the  fig- 
ures indicated  through  spending  re- 
straint alone  and  substantially  more 
than  under  the  Clinton  program,  in  the 
outyears  as  well  as  the  near  term. 

Four  years  ago  I  thought  President 
Bush  was  right  to  call  for  a  flexible 
freeze  on  Federal  spending  and  right  to 
attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  more 
liberal  leadership  of  Congress  to  put  in 
place  across-the-board  spending  caps. 
Unfortunately,  the  compromise  the 
former  President  had  to  swallow  to  get 
spending  cuts  with  teeth  was  both  a 
tax  increase — by  comparison  with  Clin- 
ton's massive  adjustment  of  the  Tax 
Code  a  modest  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
of  GNP — and  sliding  scale  spending  re- 
straint with  real  fiscal  discipline  not 
required  until  the  later  years  of  a  6- 
year  plan.  In  the  first  2  years  of  the 
Bush-congressional  compromise,  spend- 
ing increases  were  authorized  well 
above  the  inflation  rate.  Afterward,  re- 
straint would  only  kick  in  if  the  Presi- 
dent elected  as  a  result  of  the  1992  elec- 
tion concurred  with  keeping  the  re- 
straints. 

The  Clinton  program  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  magnified  repeat  of  the 
Bush  approach.  Deficit  reduction  is  de- 
layed while  spending  and  taxes  are 
whoppingly  increased.  President  Clin- 
ton would  have  been  better  advised  to 
keep  rather  than  abandon  Bush's  hard- 
won  caps  and  deal  with  the  deficit  now 
rather  than  later.  Unfortunately,  his 
decision  2  weeks  ago  to  release  Con- 
gress from  already  legislated  across- 
the-board  caps  has  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing spending  $180  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  Given  this  indifference  to 
reasoned  and  reasonable  restraints  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
spending  freezes  are  no  longer  good 
enough.  Real  cuts  in  Federal  spending 
are  needed  to  adjust  for  the  real  in- 
creases that  have  occurred  in  recent 
years. 


Real  changes  are  also  needed  in  the 
way  Congress  does  business.  The  case 
for  a  line-item  veto,  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 
campaign  finance  reform  are  over- 
whelming. These  three  initiatives  are 
interrelated:  The  first  decreases  both 
the  impulse  to  spend  and  the  unfair- 
ness by  which  Federal  dollars  are  allo- 
cated by  reducing  the  influence  of  leg- 
islative power  brokers:  the  second  puts 
restraints  on  Congress  as  a  whole:  and 
the  third  reduces  the  influence  of  spe- 
cial interest  groups,  both  on  spending 
and  tax  policy. 

The  challenge  for  the  new  adminis- 
tration is  to  shift  priorities,  as  it  is 
committed  to  do.  without  radically  in- 
creasing either  Federal  spending  or  the 
deficit.  The  size  of  Government  may  in 
the  long  run  be  a  more  important  vari- 
able than  the  size  of  the  deficit.  Never- 
theless, while  perhaps  impossible  to 
grraph,  I  would  suggest  the  existence  of 
Leach's  Law  of  Disorderly  Deficits 
whereby  at  some  point  a  seemingly  in- 
cremental increase  in  the  deficit, 
whether  precipitated  by  a  tax  cut  or 
new  program  expenditure,  has  a  cy- 
clonic straw-breaking  effect,  so  punish- 
ing to  market  confidence,  so  strangling 
of  private  savings  that  the  cost  of  all 
borrowing  quantumly  escalates.  The 
first  casualty  of  fiscal  ill-discipline  is 
the  private  sector  borrower,  the  second 
the  taxpayer,  and  the  third  any  finan- 
cial intermediary  which  lacks  the  ca- 
pacity to  hedge  or  adapt  lending  rates 
quickly. 

Here,  the  role  of  America's  banking 
system  cannot  be  underestimated  or 
President  Clinton  s  good  fortune  over- 
estimated. 

Today,  the  biggest  problem  in  bank- 
ing relates  more  to  the  role  of  banks  in 
strengthening  the  economy,  than  the 
role  of  the  economy  on  the  strength  of 
banks. 

The  Bush  years  can  be  characterized 
as  a  4-year  retrenchment  period  in 
which  our  Nation's  public  financing 
system  weakened  but  our  private  sec- 
tor banking  system  stabilized.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  if  the  legacy  of  S&L 
mistakes  is  finally  put  behind  us,  the 
United  States  should  have  the  strong- 
est banking  system  in  the  world. 

President  Clinton  thus  has  the 
unique  opportunity  to  build  on  a  much 
stronger  and  more  stable  financial  sys- 
tem than  Mr.  Bush  inherited.  While 
Bush's  challenge  was  to  increase  the 
viability  if  not  survivability  of  our 
banks,  with  runs  on  some  banks  a  real 
possibility  4  years  ago.  President  Clin- 
ton has  the  luxury  of  emphasizing  ways 
the  banking  system  can  be  incentivized 
to  serve  more  aggressively  the  econ- 
omy at  large.  At  issue  is  not  just  the 
creation  of  community  development 
banks,  but,  far  more  importantly,  a 
regulatory  climate  that  emphasizes 
bank  strength— strong  capital  re- 
serves— and  banker  discretion — the 
flexibility  to  make  commercial  loans 


on  character  as  well  as  financial  as- 
sessments. 

Having  gone  from  a  period  in  which  a 
yellow  light  on  safety  and  soundness 
concerns  has  led  to  a  red  light  on  lend- 
ing, the  challenge  is  to  give  banks  the 
green  light  to  lend,  especially  for  com- 
mercial activities. 

If  a  macroeconomlc  environment  can 
be  established  which  causes  an 
unleashing  of  entrepreneurial  lending, 
all  of  the  more  ballyhooed  public-sec- 
tor jobs  initiatives  of  the  President 
will  pale  in  significance. 

The  financial  infrastructure  is  there. 
The  only  question  is  whether  public 
sector  leadership  is  up  to  the  task  of 
disciplining  itself  and  thereby  freeing 
up  the  private  sector  to  create  real  jobs 
for  real  people. 

The  background  of  new  tax  policies, 
the  bite  of  which  on  middle-class  citi- 
zens will  become  more  apparent  as  de- 
tails are  revealed  in  the  weeks  ahead, 
is  the  commitment  of  the  administra- 
tion to  shift  gears  by  this  summer  on 
health  policy.  There  is  a  profound  case 
for  health  care  reform,  but  few  suggest 
massive  change  is  likely  to  eventuate 
without  an  increase  in  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. With  this  new  spending 
thrust  on  the  horizon,  prudence  dic- 
tates that  the  goal  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  attempt  rigor- 
ously to  pare  back  current  pro- 
grammatic commitments  from  23  to  20 
percent  of  GNP.  If  the  taxpayer  is 
going  to  be  asked  to  carry  the  burden 
of  new  public  health  initiatives,  care 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  rather  than 
increase  existing  Federal  spending 
commitments.  A  guns  and  butter  pol- 
icy sunk  LBJ.  Health  care  added  to  a 
tax  and  pork  policy  could  well  do  in 
this  administration. 

What  seems  to  be  lacking  in  Wash- 
ington today  is  simple  common  sense. 
Also  perspective.  Any  sense  of  history 
would  suggest  this  is  no  time  for  Amer- 
ica to  lose  self-confidence  or  tun;  with 
panic  to  the  Government  to  solve  an 
ever  larger  percentage  of  societal  prob- 
lems. There  is  no  reason  the  1990's 
shouldn't  become  the  greatest  boom 
decade  in  American  history.  In  all  but 
a  few  areas  the  United  States  is  leading 
our  industrial  competitors.  Inflation  is 
down:  GNP  growth  is  positive:  spending 
in  the  nonproductive  defense  arena  is 
shrinking:  world  trade  is  growing:  the 
banking  system  is  secure;  and.  most 
importantly,  America  is  at  peace  with 
the  world,  although  more  than  a  few 
societies  may  not  be  at  peace  with 
their  own  citizens  or  neighbors. 

The  counterbalancing  negatives  are 
the  weakness  of  politicians  and  their 
failure  to  rein  in  budget  deficits  as  well 
as  the  existence  of  stark  social  di- 
chotomies, largely  in  inner-city  areas, 
where  drug  and  prejudice-based  quasi- 
caste  systems  flourish.  If  Government 
can  reestablish  a  model  of  fiscal  pru- 
dence, opportunity  fairness,  and  leader- 
ship  ethics,    the   engine   of  American 


economic  ingenuity  should  be  able  to 
power  an  awesome  recovery.  Unham- 
pered by  leadership  mistakes,  the  po- 
tential of  America  knows  no  bounds. 
Even  with  a  few,  the  economy  should 
prosper.  But  if  a  market  economy  is 
robbed  of  its  incentive  rationale,  the 
greatest  political  experiment  in  the 
history  of  the  world  could  be  sorely 
tested. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  AMEND  OUR 
BIRTHRIGHT  CITIZENSHIP  LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MOLLOHAN).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Gallegly]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  indispen- 
sable pans  of  my  package  of  proposals  for 
curbing  illegal  immigration,  I  introduce  today, 
two  bills  dealing  with  tfie  issue  of  automatic 
birthright  citizenship.  Both  are  aimed  at  ending 
the  practice  prevalent  along  the  border  for 
pregnant  alien  women  to  cross  illegally  into 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining, 
at  taxpayers'  expense,  free  medical  care  dur- 
ing their  pregr^ancy,  and  free  delivery  of  their 
bathes  in  public  hospitals,  and  then  enabling 
those  children  to  be  declared  American  citi- 
zens at  birth,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  available  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  American  law,  all  p)er- 
sons  born  in  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  are  considered  to  be  txjth 
nationals  and  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  at 
birth.  This  prirKiple  was  recognized  in  this 
country  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  embodies  it. 

Because  times  have  changed,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  restrict  citizenship 
merely  by  virtue  of  birth  in  the  United  States 
to  persons  born  of  mothers  with  citizen  or 
legal  resident  status.  I  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  repeal  the  citizenship 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  together  with 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  bring  our  immigration  laws  in  line  with 
this  proposed  new  rule  of  citizenship. 

This  change  in  our  laws  would  bring  the 
United  States  closer  in  line  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  nations  which  base  citizenship  on  the 
line  of  descent  doctrine,  which  depends  on  the 
nationality  of  the  parents.  As  a  consequence, 
our  country  will  be  better  able  to  pursue  more 
sensible  and  humane  policies  to  deal  with  the 
flood  of  illegal  immigration  into  this  country, 
arxJ  the  serious  problems  this  flood  has 
caused  which  the  framers  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment could  not  have  foreseen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost  two  centuries, 
American  citizenship  has  been  governed  by 
rules  based  upon  the  place  of  birth  rather  than 
the  line  of  descent.  The  common  law  principle 
of  jus  soli  is  codified  in  section  1  of  the  14th 
amendment  which  provides:  "All  persons  bom 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein 
they  reside."  By  contrast,  citizenship  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Japan,  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  the  countries  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 


and  most  of  Asia,  is  established  on  the  doc- 
trine of  jus  sanguinis,  or  the  place  of  the  par- 
ents' citizenship.  Even  Canada  arxl  Australia, 
which  follow  the  jus  soli  rule,  mandate  legal 
residence  requirements. 

Some  constitutional  scholars,  including 
Peter  Schuck  and  Roger  Smith  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, have  suggested  that  birthright  citizenship 
is  an  anomaly  in  a  nation  that  is  t)ased  on  the 
will  of  the  people  and  government  by  consent, 
and  propose  a  reinterpretation  of  the  14th 
amendment's  citizenship  clause.  They  argue 
that  its  guarantee  of  citizenship  to  those  born 
"subject  to  the  jurisdiction"  of  the  United 
States  should  t>e  read  to  embody  the  public 
law's  conception  of  consensual  membership, 
and  therefore  to  refer  only  to  children  of  those 
legally  admitted  to  permanent  residence  in  the 
American  community:  that  is,  citizens  and 
legal  resident  aliens. 

Whatever  historic,  political,  and  social  rea- 
sons led  to  the  inclusion  of  tnrthright  citizen- 
ship in  the  14th  amendment,  the  Framers 
were  clearly  motivated  by  a  desire  to  eradicate 
the  legacy  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  In  the 
mid-1 9th  century,  no  one  couki  have  antici- 
pated the  rise  of  the  modern  welfare  state  or 
a  massive  increase  in  illegal  immigration.  At 
that  time,  immigration  to  this  country  was  vir- 
tually unregulated  and  unrestricted.  Labor  was 
in  short  supply,  and  farmers,  latxjrers,  trades- 
men, and  mechanics  were  universally  wel- 
comed to  an  expanding  nation.  Americans 
celebrated  an  opernJoor  policy  as  a  way  to 
make  this  country  a  place  of  refuge  for  what 
George  Washington  called  the  oppressed  and 
persecuted  of  all  nations  and  religions. 

This  liberal  policy  changed  dramatically  with 
the  tide  of  immigration,  leading  over  the  years 
to  various  exclusion  acts,  national  origin 
quotas  and  other  legal  restrictions,  culminating 
in  the  more  evenhanded  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1 986.  Concerns  have  shifted  in 
recent  years  from  encouragement  of  immigra- 
tion to  control  of  our  borders. 

America  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is,  and 
has  always  been,  a  nation  in  which  immigrants 
have  found  asylurh  and  opportunity  arxj,  by 
virtue  of  their  hard  work,  and  by  means  of 
their  lawful  efforts  to  obtain  citizenship  status, 
have  come  to  enjoy  the  same  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  as  native-born  citizens. 
In  my  native  California,  our  way  of  life  has 
been  enhanced  arxJ  deeply  enriched  by  the 
settlement  of  Latinos,  Asians,  and  other  per- 
sons of  foreign  origins  within  our  txjrders.  The 
enactment  of  major  immigration  reforms  during 
the  1980's  and  1990's  attests  to  our  continu- 
ing strong  commitment  to  the  melting-pot 
credo,  and  our  belief  that  newcomers  legally 
entering  our  shores  will  t)enefit  America's 
economy  and  its  social  and  cultural  heritage. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  also  a  nation  of  finite  resources 
and  opportunities  which  must  be  available  to, 
and  shared,  by  all  its  citizens.  Today,  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  especially  in  California, 
our  cities  and  towns  are  being  overrun  with 
immigrants,  both  legal  and  undocumented, 
who  pose  major  economic  and  law  enforce- 
ment problems  for  local  governments,  and 
place  an  added  burden  on  their  already 
strained  budgets. 

Despite  improvements  in  the  immigration 
law,  and  stepped-up  efforts  to  police  the  bor- 


der and  arrest  undocumented  aliens,  tfie  prob- 
lem of  illegal  aliens  is  a  serious  matter 
throughout  southern  California  and  the  border 
States,  as  well  as  in  many  other  areas  of  this 
country.  After  several  years  of  decline,  largely 
as  a  consequence  of  the  t)an  on  hiring  illegals, 
and  stiff  sanctions  on  employers  wfio  flout  the 
law,  the  number  of  anests  of  illegal  aliens  is 
rising  to  the  pre-1986  level  of  1.8  million  a 
year.  There  may  be  as  many  as  3  million 
aliens  currently  reskJing  in  southern  California 
alone. 

I  need  not  recite  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  problems  that  this  crisis  of  illegal  im- 
migration poses  to  Federal,  State,  and  kKal 
governments,  to  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods, and  to  families,  small  businesses,  law 
enforcement,  medical  facilities,  health  provid- 
ers, schools,  social  welfare  agencies,  trans- 
portation systems,  and  to  other  legal  immi- 
grants seeking  jobs  and  assistance.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  U.S.  taxpayers  are  shelling  out  billions 
of  dollars  annually  in  various  direct  benefits  for 
illegal  aliens  nationwide — the  Center  for  Immi- 
gration Studies  estimated  the  cost  in  1990  to 
be  at  least  S5.4  billion — benefits  whrch  are 
then  unavailable  to  poor  and  needy  families  of 
American  citizens  and  legal  aliens. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  alone,  offcials  esti- 
mate the  net  cost  of  providing  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  t)enefits  to  illegal  aliens 
and  their  chiWren  rose  by  almost  S70  million 
during  the  past  2  years  to  S276.2  million — a 
wfx)pping  34-percent  increase.  County  officials 
warn  that  the  cost  of  the  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children  [AFDC]  Program  coukJ 
reach  Si  billion  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  This 
is  not  surprising  in  light  of  the  fact  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  children  tx)m  in  county-oper- 
ated hospitals  during  fiscal  year  1990-91, 
were  the  offspring  of  illegal  immigrant  parents. 

Clearty,  the  present  guarantee  under  our 
laws  of  automatic  birthright  citizenship  to  tfie 
children  of  illegal  aliens  is  one  more  causal 
factor  contributing  to  the  crisis  of  illegal  immi- 
gration. When  this  entrcement  is  combined 
with  the  attraction  of  expanded  entitlements 
conferred  upon  citizen  children  and  their  fami- 
lies by  the  welfare  state,  the  total  effect  of 
birthright  citizenship  laws  is  significant  and 
cleariy  harmful.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  act 
to  remove  such  powerful  incentives. 

The  question  of  the  citizenship  status  of  na- 
tive-born children  of  illegal  aliens  was  never 
really  considered  by  the  Framers  of  tfie  14th 
amendment:  today's  situation  simply  did  not 
exist  at  ttiat  time.  Nor  has  this  question  t>een 
presented  squarely  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
final  determination.  In  the  single  case  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  examined  the  issue  of 
alien  citizenship.  United  States  v.  Wong  Kim 
Ark.  169  U.S.  649  (1898),  the  majority  con- 
cluded that  the  citizenship  clause  did  extend 
birthright  citizenship  to  an  American-born  son 
of  Chinese  subjects,  but  significantly,  tfie  par- 
ents were  also  permanent  residents  of  Califor- 
nia. 

It  is  difficult  to  defend  a  practice  that  auto- 
matically extends  birthright  citizenship  to  the 
native-tiom  offspring  of  illegal  aliens.  The  par- 
ents of  such  children  are,  by  definition,  individ- 
uals wfiose  presence  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  is  prohibited  by  law.  If  our 
society  has  refused  explicitly  to  consent  to 
their  membership,  it  certainly  cannot  be  saki 
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to  have  consented  to  that  of  their  offspring 
merely  t)ecause  they  happen  to  be  txirn  in  this 
country  at  ttie  same  time  that  their  parents  are 
here  in  violation  of  the  law.  Regardless  of  the 
humanitarian  appeal  and  the  innocent  status 
of  these  children  of  illegal  aliens,  the  legiti- 
mate needs  and  demands  of  this  country's  citi- 
zens and  legal  resident  aliens  must  take  prec- 
edence. 

There  are  a  myriad  of  problems  created  by 
current  law.  For  instance,  illegal  aliens  with  cit- 
izen children  are  less  likely  to  be  deported 
than  if  their  offspring  are  regarded  as  aliens. 
Illegal  alien  parents  are  subject  to  deportation 
despite  the  legal  status  of  their  children.  In 
fact,  however,  many  parents  succeed  in  hav- 
ing their  chikJren  here  while  being  forced  to  re- 
turn to  ttieir  native  land  or,  in  the  alternative, 
departing  as  a  family  and  depriving  the  chil- 
dren of  their  American  t)irthright,  poses  an  ex- 
treme hardship.  In  addition,  illegal  alien  par- 
ents are  often  able  to  txwtstrap  their  off- 
spring's citizen  status  into  legal  residence,  and 
later,  naturalized  status  for  themselves.  Once 
the  child  reaches  majority  he  or  she  may  file 
a  petition  for  legal  permanent  resident  status 
for  the  parents.  Moreover,  the  parents  can 
usually  obtain  welfare  and  other  public  t)ene- 
fits  for  their  citizen  chikJren,  if  not  directly  for 
themselves.  The  county  welfare  agencies 
send  the  check  to  the  parent  for  the  child's 
benefit,  but  have  no  assurance,  and  with  lim- 
ited personnel  cannot  ensure,  that  the  funds 
are  spent  for  the  child's  needs.  In  any  case, 
the  parents'  responsibility  of  providing  for  their 
children  is  often  transferred  to  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayers — at  the  expense  of  the 
needs  of  the  chikJren  of  citizen  arxJ  legal  resi- 
dent parents. 

The  changes  whk:h  I  am  proposing  woukj 
resolve  this  issue.  The  joint  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing would  rewrite  the  citizenship  clause 
to  ensure  that  the  citizenship  of  a  person  tx)rn 
in  the  United  States  is  restricted  to,  and  de- 
pendent upon,  the  citizenship  or  legal  resident 
status  of  his  or  her  mother.  The  companion  bill 
would  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  provide  for  the  same  rule  of  citizenship. 
These  changes  are  to  apply  prospectively,  that 
is,  to  persons  tx)rn  after  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion, in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  uncertainty, 
and  litigation. 

In  my  opinion,  this  legislation  will  bring  an 
element  of  reality  and  fairness  to  America's 
modern  immigration  policies,  bringing  them  in 
line  with  the  policies  of  most  other  nations.  It 
will  satisfy  the  concerns  of  the  Framers  and 
modern  critics  of  immigration  law  that  Amer- 
ican citizenship  for  all  irxjividuals  born  in  the 
United  States  will  be  available  to  only  those 
bom  to  at  least  one  parent — the  mother — who 
is  a  citizen  or  a  legal  resident  of  this  country. 
Thus,  it  should  relieve  the  growing  angry  dis- 
sent among  our  citizens  who  disapprove  of  the 
growing  numt)ers  of  newly  arrived  foreigners 
in  their  midst  and  resent  the  granting  of  bene- 
fits and  services  supported  by  their  taxes  to 
those  immigrants  who  they  suspect  came  to 
this  country  merely  in  order  to  have  children 
and  steal  their  jobs.  By  restoring  equity  and 
fairness,  this  legislation  could  promote  broader 
public  acceptance  of  our  generous  immigration 
laws  and  to  those  who  t)enefit  from  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
promptly  and  pass  this  legislation. 


H.J.  RES.  — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  (two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article 
is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  after  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission for  ratification: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  l.  All  persons  t)orn  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  there- 
of, of  mothers  who  are  citizens  or  legal  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  all  persons 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  where- 
in they  reside.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  repealed. 

"Sectio.n  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"Section  3.  This  article  shall  apply  to  per- 
sons Ijom  after  the  date  of  its  ratification.". 

H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  LIMITING  CITIZENSHIP  AT  BIRTH. 
MERELY  BY  VIRTfE  OF  BIRTH  IN 
THE  UNITEI)  STATES,  TO  PERSONS 
WITH  LEGAL  RESIDENT  MOTHERS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Section  301(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1401(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  ".  of  a  mother  who 
is  a  citizen  or  legal  resident  of  the  United 
States". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  persons 
born  after  the  date  of  ratification  of  an  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  repeals  the  first  sentence 
of  section  1  of  the  fourteenth  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  HON- 
ORABLE GLENN  POSHARD,  MEM- 
BER OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Honorable  Glenn 
PosHARD,  Member  of  Congress: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  February  26,  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  Foley, 
The  Capitol. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  formally  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  rule  L  (50)  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  that  I  have  been  served  with  a 
subpoena  issued  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illi- 
nois for  materials  related  to  a  civil  lawsuit 
involving  a  constituent. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel. I  have  determined  that  compliance  with 
the   subpoena    is    not   consistent   with    the 
privileges  and  precedents  of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

Glenn  Poshard. 
Member  of  Congress. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS FOR  THE  103D  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  rules  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  for  the  103d 
Congress.  The  committee's  rules  were  adopt- 
ed on  February  18,  1993,  in  open  session,  a 
quorum  tjeing  present. 

I.  Rules  of  the  Com.mittee  on  Government 
Operations 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  representatives,  103D 
CONGRESS 

Rule  XI,  1(a)(1)  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives provides: 

The  Rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules  of  its 
committees  and  subcommittees  so  far  as  ap- 
plicable, except  that  a  motion  to  recess  from 
day  to  day,  and  a  motion  to  dispense  with 
the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, if  printed  copies  are  available,  are  non- 
debatable  motions  of  high  privilege  in  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees. 

Rule  XI,  2(a)  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives provides,  in  part: 

"Each  standing  committee  of  the  House 
shall  adopt  written  rules  governing  its  proce- 
dure. *  *  *" 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1993.  adopted  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  rules  read  as  follows: 

Rule  1. — Application  of  Rules 

Except  where  the  terms  "full  committee" 
and  "subcommittee"  are  specifically  referred 
to.  the  following  rules  shall  apply  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  and 
its  subcommittees  as  well  as  to  the  respec- 
tive chairmen. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  1.] 

Rule  2.— Meetings 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  full  committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month  at  10  a.m.,  except  when  Congress  has 
adjourned.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to 
dispense  with  a  regular  meeting  or  to  change 
the  date  thereof,  and  to  call  and  convene  ad- 
ditional meetings,  when  circumstances  war- 
rant. A  special  meeting  of  the  committee 
may  be  requested  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
House  Rule  XI,  2(c)(2).  Subcommittees  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men. Every  member  of  the  committee  or  the 
appropriate  sut)committee.  unless  prevented 
by  unusual  circumstances,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  memorandum  at  least  three  calendar 
days  prior  to  each  meeting  or  hearing  ex- 
plaining (1)  the  purpose  of  the  n>eeting  or 
hearing;  and  (2)  the  names,  titles,  back- 
ground and  reasons  for  appearance  of  any 
witnesses.  The  minority  staff  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  providing  the  same  information 
on  witnesses  whom  the  minority  may  re- 
quest. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(b).] 

Rule  3. — Quorums 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that 
two  mem"bers  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence, 
and  one-third  of  the  members  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  taking  any  action  other 
than   the   reporting   of  a   measure  or  rec- 


ommendation. Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to 
establish  a  quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  the  ranking  meml>er  of  the 
majority  party  on  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee who  is  present  shall  preside  at 
that  meeting. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  2(h).] 

Rule  4.— Committee  Reports 

Bills  and  resolutions  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  reported  by  the  chairman  in 
accordance  with  House  Rule  XI.  2(1). 

Every  investigative  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present. 
Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
may  be  filed  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI.  2(1)(5).  The  time  allowed  for  filing  such 
views  shall  be  three  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  un- 
less the  committee  agrees  to  a  different 
time,  but  agreement  on  a  shorter  time  shall 
require  the  concurrence  of  each  member 
seeking  to  file  such  views.  A  proposed  report 
shall  not  be  considered  in  subcommittee  or 
full  committee  unless  the  proposed  report 
has  been  available  to  the  members  of  such  , 
subcommittee  or  full  committee  for  at  least 
three  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  such  proposed  report  in  sub- 
committee or  full  committee.  If  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  matter  reported  upon, 
every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made  to  have 
such  hearings  available  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  or  full  committee  prior  to 
the  consideration  of  the  proposed  report  in 
such  subcommittee  or  full  committee. 
Rule  5.— Proxy  Votes 

A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  before  the  committee  and  on 
any  amendment  or  motion  pertaining  there- 
to. A  proxy  shall  be  in  writing  and  be  signed 
by  the  memljer  granting  the  proxy;  it  shall 
show  the  date  and  time  of  day  it  was  signed 
and  the  date  for  which  it  is  given  and  the 
member  to  whom  the  proxy  is  given.  Each 
proxy  authorization  shall  state  that  the 
member  is  absent  on  official  business  or  is 
otherwise  unable  to  be  present;  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  date  and  the  specific  measure  or 
matter  to  which  it  applies:  and.  unless  it 
states  otherwise,  shall  apply  to  any  amend- 
ments or  motions  pertaining  to  the  measure 
or  matter. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(f).] 

Rule  6.— Roll  Calls 

A  roll  call  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  member. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  2(e).] 

Rule  7.— Record  of  Committee  Actions 

The  committee  staff  shall  maintain  in  the 
committee  offices  a  complete  record  of  com- 
mittee actions  including  a  record  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  taken  at  committee  business 
meetings.  The  original  records,  or  true  cop- 
ies thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  whenever  the  commit- 
tee offices  are  open  for  public  business.  The 
staff  shall  assure  that  such  original  records 
are  preserved  with  no  unauthorized  alter- 
ation, additions,  or  defacement. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  2(e).] 

Rule  8.— Subcommittees:  Referrals 

There  shall  be  six  subcommittees  with  ap- 
propriate party  ratios  which  shall  have  fixed 
jurisdictions.  Bills,  resolutions,  and  other 
matters  shall  be  referred  by  the  chairman  to 
subcommittees  within  two  weeks  for  consid- 
eration or  investigation  in  accordance  with 
their  fixed  jurisdictions.  Where  the  subject 
matter  of  the  referral  involves  the  jurisdic- 


tion of  more  than  one  subcommittee  or  does 
not  fall  within  any  previously  assigned  juris- 
diction, the  chairman  shall  refer  the  matter 
as  he  may  deem  advisable.  Bills,  resolutions, 
and  other  matters  referred  to  subcommittees 
may  be  reassigned  by  the  chairman  when,  in 
his  judgment,  the  sulxjommittee  is  not  able 
to  complete  its  work  or  cannot  reach  agree- 
ment therein.  In  a  subcommittee  having  an 
even  number  of  members,  if  there  is  a  tie 
vote  with  all  members  voting  on  any  meas- 
ure, the  measure  shall  be  placed  on  the  agen- 
da for  full  committee  consideration  as  if  it 
had  been  ordered  reported  by  the  subcommit- 
tee without  recommendation.  This  provision 
shall  not  preclude  further  action  on  the 
measure  by  the  subcommittee. 
[See  House  Rule  XI.  1(a)(2).] 

Rule  9.— Ex  Officio  Members 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  all  subcommittees.  They  are  au- 
thorized to  vote  on  subcommittee  matters; 
but,  unless  they  are  regular  members  of  the 
sut)committee,  they  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  a  subcommittee  quorum  other 
than  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  tes- 
timony. 

Rule  10.— Staff 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI,  5  and  6,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  shall  have  the  authority  to  hire 
and  discharge  employees  of  the  professional 
and  clerical  staff  of  the  full  committee  and 
of  subcommittees  subject  to  appropriate  ap- 
proval. 

Rule  11.— Staff  Direction 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI.  5  and  6.  the  staff  of  the  committee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  he  may  assign. 

Rule  12.— Hearing  Dates  and  Witnesses 
The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  will 
announce  the  date,  place,  and  subject  matter 
of  all  hearings  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  any  hearings,  unless  he 
determines  that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
such  hearings  at  an  earlier  date.  In  order 
that  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  may 
coordinate  the  committee  facilities  and 
hearing  plans,  each  subcommittee  chairman 
shall  notify  him  of  any  hearing  plans  at  least 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  of  com- 
mencement of  hearings,  including  the  date, 
place,  subject  matter,  and  the  names  of  wit- 
nesses, willing  and  unwilling,  who  would  be 
called  to  testify,  including,  to  the  extent  he 
is  advised  thereof,  witnesses  whom  the  mi- 
nority members  may  request.  The  minority 
members  shall  supply  the  names  of  witnesses 
they  intend  to  call  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  or  subcommittee  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date.  Witnesses  appearing  before 
the  committee  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
submit  written  statements  at  least  24  hours 
in  advance  of  their  appearance. 

[See  House  Rules  XI,  2  (g)(3).  (g)(4).  (j).  and 
(k).] 

Rule  13.— Open  Meetings 
Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  closed  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
[See  House  Rules  XI.  2  (g)  and  (k).] 
Rule  14. — Five-Minute  Rule 
A  committee  member  may  question  a  wit- 
ness only  when  recognized  by  the  chairman 
for  that  purpose.  In  accordance  with  House 
Rule   XI,   2(j)(2),    each    committee    member 
may  request  up  to  five  minutes  to  question  a 
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witness  until  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  such  opportunity.  Until  all  such  re- 
quests have  been  satisfied,  the  chairman 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  recognize  alter- 
nately on  the  basis  of  seniority  those  major- 
ity and  minority  members  present  at  the 
time  the  hearing  was  called  to  order  and  oth- 
ers on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at  the  hear- 
ing. Thereafter,  additional  time  may  be  ex- 
tended at  the  direction  of  the  chairman. 
Rule  15.— Investigative  Hearings;  Procedure 
Investigative  hearings  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  procedures  in  House  Rule 
XI.  2(k).  All  questions  put  to  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  shall  be  relevant  to  the 
subject  matter  before  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  the  chairman  shall  rule  on 
the  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 

Rule  16. — Stenographic  Record 
A   stenographic    record   of  all   testimony 
shall  be  kept  of  public  hearings  and  shall  be 
made  available   on  such  conditions  as  the 
chairman  may  prescritje. 

Rule  17.— TV.  Radio,  and  Photographs 
When  approved  by  a  majority  vote,  an  open 
meeting  or  hearing  of  the  committee  or  a 
subcommittee  may  be  covered,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio  broad- 
cast, and  still  photography,  or  by  any  of  such 
methods  of  coverage,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Rule  XI,  3.  In  order  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  said  rule  or  to  maintain  an 
acceptable   standard   of  dignity,    propriety, 
and  decorum,  the  chairman  may  order  such 
alteration,  curtailment,  or  discontinuance  of 
coverage  as  he  determines  necessary. 
Rule  18.— Additional  Duties  of  Chairman 
The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall: 
(a)  Make  available   to  other  committees 
the  findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  investigations  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees  as  required  by  House  Rule 
X,  4(c)(2); 

(6)  Direct  such  review  and  studies  on  the 
impact  or  probable  impact  of  tax  policies  af- 
fecting subjects  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction as  required  by  House  Rule  X,  2(c); 

(c)  Submit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
views  and  estimates  required  by  House  Rule 
X,  4(g),  and  to  file  reports  with  the  House  as 
required  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Act; 

(d)  Authorize  and  issue  subpoenas  as  pro- 
vided in  House  Rule  XI,  clause  2(m),  in  the 
conduct  of  any  investigation  or  activity  or 
series  of  investigations  or  activities  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee;  and 

(e)  Prepare,  after  consultation  with  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  the  minority,  a 
budget  for  the  committee  which  shall  in- 
clude an  adequate  budget  for  the  subcommit- 
tees to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 

Rule  19.— Committee  Prints 
Any  committee  print  or  investigative  staff 
report  prepared  for  public  distribution  shall 
either  be  approved  by  the  committee  pursu- 
ant to  Rule  4  or  such  print  or  report  shall 
contain  on  its  cover  the  following  dis- 
claimer: 

"Prepared  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Cxovernment  Operations  by 
members  of  its  staff.  This  document  has  not 
been  officially  approved  by  the  committee 
and  may  not  reflect  the  views  of  its  mem- 
bers." 

Any  such  print  or  report  not  officially  ap*- 
proved  by  the  committee  shall  not  include 
the  names  of  its  members,  other  than  the 
name  of  the  committee  chairman  under 
whose  authority  the  document  is  released. 
Any  such  print  or  report  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  committee  chairman  and  ranking 
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minority  member  not  less  than  three  cal- 
endar days  (excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  its  public  re- 
lease. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  the  publication 
of  public  hearings,  legislative  documents, 
documents  which  are  administrative  in  na- 
ture or  reports  to  or  by  the  committee  which 
are  required  under  public  law.  The  appro- 
priate characterization  of  a  document  sub- 
ject to  this  rule  shall  be  determined  after 
consultation  with  the  minority. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Leach,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gallegly.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solomon,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  4. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mfume)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Sabo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  LowEY,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman.  for  5  minutes,  on 
March  4. 

Mr.  Clement,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  15. 

Mr.  Strickland,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  24. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MOAKLEY)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Strickland,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  April  14.  20.  and  21. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  OXLEY. 

Mr.  Lightfoot. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Gallo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Leach. 

Ms.  Molinari  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  EMERSON. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mfume)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Ms.  DeLauro. 

Mr.  Lantos. 


Mr.  STARK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Towns  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  BILBRAY. 

Mr.  Reed. 
Mr.  Matsui. 
Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  Roemer. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  March  4.  1993.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

830.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  funding  author- 
ized for  the  Strategic  Sealift  Program  for 
fiscal  year  1993.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102- 
484,  sections  1023(a)  and  1024(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  armed  Services. 

831.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  notification  of  a 
proposed  license  for  the  export  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  and  services  sold  commer- 
cially to  the  Netherlands  (Transmittal  No. 
DTC-18-93).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2T76(c):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

832.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  notification  of  a 
proposed  license  for  the  export  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  and  services  sold  commer- 
cially to  Israel  (TransmitUl  No.  DTC-16-93). 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

833.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce.' transmitting  the  third  progress  re- 
port regarding  contracting  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Kuwait,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-25. 
section  606(f)  (105  Stat.  Ill):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

834.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
President's  determination  that  he  has  exer- 
cised the  authority  granted  him  under  Sec- 
tion 451(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  authorizing  funds  in 
order  to  support  the  deployment  of  an  ob- 
server mission  to  Haiti,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2261(a)(2);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

835.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

836.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Federal  Retirement  Thrift  Investment 
Board,  transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

837.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Legisla- 
tive Affairs.  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  transmitting  a  report  of 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 


Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  transmitting  the  quarterly 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  appro- 
priations and  other  funds  for  the  period  Oc- 
tober 1.  1992  through  December  31,  1992.  pur- 
suant to  2  U.S.C.  104a  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-53);  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

839.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons' 
annual  report  on  functional  literacy  require- 
ment for  all  individuals  in  Federal  correc- 
tional institutions,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
101-647.  section  2904  (104  Stat.  4914);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
conunittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  rules.  House 
Resolution  111.  Resolution  waiving  a  require- 
ment of  clause  4(b)  of  rule  XI  with  respect  to 
consideration  of  certain  resolutions  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  (Rept.  103-25). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KOPETSKI: 
H.R.  1185.  A  bill  to  limit  contributions  by 
nonparty,  multicandidate  political  commit- 
tees in  House  of  Representatives  elections, 
to  provide  an  income  tax  credit  for  contribu- 
tions to  nonincumbent  candidates  in  such 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  House  Administration. 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mrs.    BENTLEY   (for   herself.    Mr. 
Ravenel.    Mr.    Lewis   of  California, 
and  Mrs.  Morella): 
H.R.  1186.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Environmental  Technologies  Agency;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology.  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARR: 
H.R.  1187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  of  1975 
pertaining    to   fuel    economy    standards   for 
automobiles  and  light  trucks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  1188.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disclosures 
for  insurance  in  interstate  commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self.   Mr.    Stearns.   Mr.    McMillan. 
and  Mr.  Oxley): 
H.R.  1189.  A  bill  to  entitle  certain  armored 
car  crew  members  to  lawfully  carry  a  weap- 
on in  any  State  while  protecting  the  security 
of  valuable  goods  in  interstate  commerce  in 
the  service  of  an  armored  car  company;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CRANE: 
H.R.  1190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  income  tax- 
ation of  corporations,  to  impose  a  10-percent 
tax   on    the   earned   income — and   only   the 


earned  income — of  individuals,  to  repeal  the 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  to  provide  amnesty  for 
all  tax  liability  for  prior  taxable  years,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 

ROHRABACHER.     Mr.     DOOLITTLE.     Mr. 

Duncan,         Mr.         Kasich,         Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.    McCandless.    Mr.    Stump.    Mr. 
Baker   of   Louisiana,    Mr.    Emerson. 
and  Mr.  McCollum); 
H.R.  1191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  limit  citizenship  at 
birth,  merely  by  virtue  of  birth  in  the  United 
States,  to  persons  with  citizen  or  legal  resi- 
dent mothers;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
H.R.  1192.  A  bill  to  provide  for  uniformity 
of  quality  and  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
overall  costs  of  health  care  in  the  United 
States  through  the  development  of  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  protocols  and  the  im- 
plementation of  the  protocols  in  the  program 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  imposition  of  limitations  on  the  amount 
of  damages  that  may  be  paid  in  a  health  care 
liability  action,  and  the  mandatory  estab- 
lishment by  States  of  alternative  dispute 
resolution  systems  to  resolve  health  care  li- 
ability claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  1193.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
voluntary  national  service  for  young  people 
and  senior  citizens;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services,  Education  and 
Labor.  Veterans'  Affairs.  Ways  and  Means, 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOPETSKI: 
H.R.  1194.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  of 
self-management  training  services  under 
part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program  for  individ- 
uals with  diabetes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Ms.  LONG  (for  herself.  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
English  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Boehner. 
Mr.  Doolittle,  Mrs.  Thurman,  Mr. 
ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Clyburn.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Hamilton-.  Mr.  Hinchey. 
Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Hoke.  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mrs. 
Maloney.  Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Ra- 
hall.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Roemer. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Trafica.vt. 
Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Wise): 
H.R.  1195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  regarding  quality  control:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  LOWEY  (for  herself.  Ms.  Mol- 
inari,   Mr.    Ford    of   Michigan.    Mr. 
Goodling.  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.      Ra.ngel.      Ms.      Snowe.      Mr. 
Hilliard.  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mrs.  Meyer.s  of 
Kansas,  Ms.  Pelosl  Mr.  Frost.  Ms. 
Norton.  Ms.  Cantwell.  Mrs.  Meek. 
and  Mr.  Wyden); 
H.R.  1196.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to 
provide    child    care    through    public-private 
partnerships:    to    the    Committee    on    Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MACHTLEY: 
H.R.  1197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  to  prohibit  the  inclusion  of 
certain   information  in   files  and  credit  re- 


ports relating  to  consumers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATSUI; 
H.R.  1198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  for  the  review  of  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  countries  are  in  compliance 
with  bilateral  trade  agreements  with  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McINNIS: 
H.R.  1199.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  land  ex-' 
change  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  Eagle  and  Pitkin  Counties  in  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Natural  Resources  and  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  McDERMOTT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CoNYERs.  Mr.  Milliard.  Mr.  Becerra. 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.   Mr.  Hamburg. 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia,   Ms.    Pelosi.    Mr.    Stark.    Mr. 
Torres,   Mr.   Tucker.   Ms.   Waters. 
Ms.   WooLSEY,    Mr.   Gejdenson.    Ms. 
Norton.   Ms.   McKinney.   Mr.   Aber- 
crombie.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mrs.  Mink. 
Miss     COLUNS     of     Michigan,     Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,    Mr.    Olver,    Mr.    Studds,    Mr. 
Mfume.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs. 
Clayton.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.     ACKERMAN,     Mr.     Engel.     Mr. 
Hinchey.    Mr.    Hochbrueckner,    Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  Man- 
ton.   Mr.   Nadler,   Mr.   Owens.   Mr. 
Rangel,   Mr.   Schumer,   Mr.  Towns. 
Ms.    Velazquez.    Mr.    Stokes,    Ms. 
Furse,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Sanders): 
H.R.  1200.  A  bill  to  provide  for  health  care 
for  every  American  and  to  control  the  cost  of 
the  health  care  system;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees  on    Ways   and    Means,    Energy   and 
Commerce.  Armed  Services.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  and  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  1201.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
those  service  members  on  active  duty  who 
enlisted  between  January  1.  1977.  and  June 
30,  1985,  to  enroll  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
Educational  Assistance  Program;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jefferson): 
H.R.  1202.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  eligible  local  educational  agencies  to 
improve  urban  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  REGULA: 
H.R.  1203.  a  bill  entitled  -Boot  Camp  As- 
sistance"; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  1204.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Government 
Relations  Act  to  permit  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  impose  a  tax  on  income  earned  by 
individuals  who  reside  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.R.  1205.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retroces- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  RE-YNOLDS: 
H.R.  1206.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  "United 
States  Code,  to  make  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  available  for 
support  of  certain  community-based  social 
service  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROEIMER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stark): 
H.R.  1207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Worker  Ad- 
justment and  Retraining  Notification  Act  to 
require  notice  of  certain  plant  closings  to  be 
provided  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  deny  the  benefits  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
and  possession  tax  credit  in  the  case  of  run- 
away plants:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Education  and  labor 
By  Mr.  SANGMEISTER: 
H.R.  1208.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Civilian 
Technology  Corporation  to  provide  financial 
support  for  precommercial  research  and  de- 
velopment in  technologies  that  are  signifi- 
cant to  the  technology  base  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology. 

By  Ms.   SHEPHERD   (for  herself,   Mr. 
Fingerhut.  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Kreidler.  Ms.  Maloney,  Mr.  Minge, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Bonilla.  Ms.  Har- 
MAN  and  Mr.  Coppersmith): 
H.R.  1209.  A  bill  to  limit  purchases  of  dis- 
trict office  equipment  and  furnishings  by  a 
departing  Member  to  items  not  needed  for 
official  use  by  the  successor  to  the  departing 
Member;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roemer): 
H.R.  1210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  deny  the  benefits  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  and  possession  tax  credit  in  the 
case  of  runaway  plants;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TRAFICANT; 
H.R.  1211.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  complete  construction  of 
the  Hubbard  Expressway  in  the  vicinity  of 
Youngstown.  OH;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
H.R.  1212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  80-percent 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  business  meal 
and  entertainment  expenses  which  are  de- 
ductible;  to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  WATERS: 
H.R.  1213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  include  veterans  partici- 
pating in  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  other 
veterans  as  eligible  for  veterans'  mortgage 
bond  financing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLEGLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 

ROHRABACHER.     Mr.     DOOLrTTLE,     Mr. 

Duncan,         Mr.         Kasich.         Mr. 
Cunningham.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.    McCandless.    Mr.    Stump.    Mr. 
Emerson,  and  Mr.  McCollum ): 
H.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  restrict  the  requirement  of  citi- 
zenship at  birth  by  virtue  of  birth  in  the 
United   States    to    persons   with   citizen    or 
legal  resident  mothers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ka- 
sich. Mr.  FiLNER.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Doolittle.  Mr.  Orton.  Mr. 
McDermott.    Mr.    Moran.    and    Mr. 

MARTINEZ): 

H.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  Marcn  21.  1993.  through  March  27. 
1993.  as  "International  Student  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SANGMEISTER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Bili- 
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RAKIS.  Ms.  Danner.  Ms.  DeLauro. 
Mr.  DiNGELL.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Franks  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Gallegly.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  HocHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  King.  Mr.  Leh.man,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  McCLOSKEY, 
Mr.  MCHUGH.  Mr.  McNULTi-.  Ms.  MOL- 
inari.  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Royce. 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Stupak.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wolf): 
H.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  desi^ating 
December  7  of  each  year  as  "National  Pearl 
Harbor  Remembrance  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOYER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ros- 
tenkowski.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Texas.   Mr.   Visclosky.   Mr.   Dar- 
den.    Mr.    Olver.    Mr.    Bevill.    Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ar- 
cher, Mr.  LiGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Istook.  and  Mr.  Houghton): 
H.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recogmize  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  the  special 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  in  Waco.  TX,  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GUTIERREZ; 
H.  Con.  Res.  58.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
direct   the    appropriate   committees   of   the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  to 
report  legislation  by  July  30.  1993.  to  expand 
the  rescission  authority  of  the  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HOYER: 
H.  Res.  110.  Resolution  designating  major- 
ity  membership  on   the   Committee   on   the 
Budget:  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA: 
H.  Res.  112.  Resolution  concerning  the  De- 
cember 1992  Presidential  election  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.   MANZULLO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McInnis); 
H.  Res.  113.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the   House   of  Representatives   to   allow 
Members  to  utilize  the  services  of  volunteers 
in  their  offices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SCHAEFER: 
H.  Res.  114.  Resolution  requiring  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1994  establish  outlay  caps  over  a 
5-year  period;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Rules  and  Government  Operations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows; 

48.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  relative  to 
an  Endangered  Species  Citizen  Advisory 
Board:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

49.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  relative  to  the  U.S. 
Government  responsibility  of  its  share  of  the 
property  tax  burden  on  Government  land; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows; 

H.R.  13:  Mr.  BREWSTER. 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Nadler.  Mr.  Evans.  Ms.  Lowey.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota,  and  Ms.  DeLauro. 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  Mollohan.  and  Mr.  Hayes  of 
Louisiana. 

H.R.  28;  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Hinchey.  Mr.  Gutierrez.  Mr.  Rush,  Ms. 
Maloney,  Mr.  Klein.  Ms.  Roybal-Allard. 
Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, and  Mr.  DeFazio. 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  FiLNER,  Mr.  REYNOLDS,  Mr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Ms. 
Meek,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Zimmer.  and 
Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  59;  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas.  Mr.  Paxon. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  81:  Mr.  Oberstar  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  94:  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Shays. 
Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Baker  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  101:  Mr.  Grams.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Kyl.  and  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  123:  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr.  Scott. 

H.R.  159;  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Inglis. 

H.R.  163:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  229:  Mr.  Swetf  and  Ms.  ThurmaN. 

H.R.  302:  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr.  Glickman. 
and  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  304;  Mr.  Torkildsen,  Mr.  Glickman. 
Mr.  Bonilla.  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  325;  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr. 
Kreidler.  Mr.  SMrrn  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Reynolds.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Lewis. 
of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.R.  326:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Olver.  Mr.  Torkildsen.  and  Mr. 
Faleomavaega. 

H.R.  349:  Mr.  MiNGE,  Mr.  iNSLEE.  and  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  389;  Mr.  Sam  Johnson. 

H.R.  390:  Mr.  Sam  Johnson. 

H.R.  396:  Mr.  KING. 

H.R.  410:  Mr.  Bonilla. 

H.R.  411:  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.R.  412;  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Zim- 
.MER.  and  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  436:  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  BiLi- 
rakis.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr.  Dreier.  and  Mr. 
Levy. 

H.R.  485:  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  McCuRDY.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
LaFalce. 

H.R.  518:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Shays.  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Ha.mburg.  Mr. 
Levin,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  535;  Mr.  BONILLA,  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ms. 
DeLauro.  Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  Sanders,  and 
Mr.  Bishop. 

H.R.  565:  Mr.  Shays  and  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  570:  Mr.  Shays. 

H.R.  585:  Mr.  PORTER. 

H.R.  624:  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Coppersmith.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
Sa.m  Johnson.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Condit.  Mr. 
Boehner.  Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 


Bliley.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Minge,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
PosHARD,  Ms.  Harman,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Stark,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  632;  Ms.  Meek. 

H.R.  633:  Mr.  McCandless  and  Mr.  Upton. 

H.R.  634:  Mr.  HOLDEN,  Mr.  MOLLOHAN,  and 
Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  671;  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  Mr.  Sanders,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr. 
Clement,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  673:  Mr.  McCandless. 

H.R.  710:  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Kreidler.  Ms. 
Maloney.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Coleman.  Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  Gutierrez.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  McCollum,  Ms.  Woolsey,  Ms. 
Shepherd,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Conyers,  Ms.  Schenk. 
Mr.  Lnglis,  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo,  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
McCandless.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Hinchey.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  747;  Mr.  STUPAK,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr 
Gallo,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Sam  Johnson,  Mr 
Saxton,  Mr.  Torkildsen,  Mr.  Greenwood. 
Mr.  Schaefer.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Walsh,  Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Houghton. 

H.R.  760;  Mr.  FiLNER. 

H.R.  777;  Mr.  Knollenberg  and  Mr.  Levy 

H.R.  789;  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Ap- 
plegate.  Mr.  Pete  Geren.  and  Mr.  Regula 

H.R.  821:  Mr.  Tejeda. 

H.R.  846:  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr 
Rahall,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  McMillan. 

H.R.  882:  Mr.  Coleman. 

H.R.  887:  Mr.  PETE  GEREN. 

H.R.  893:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Li- 
pinski. and  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  902;  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr 
Moran.  Mr.  Coleman.  Ms.  Shepherd,  and 
Mr.  Scott. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Clinger,  and  Mr 
Dreier. 

H.R.  962;  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr 
Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Thom- 
as of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Penny.  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio.  Mr 
Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Han- 
sen. Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  Hob- 
son, Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Fields 
of  Texas.  Mr.  McKeon.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Pe- 
terson of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  McCrery. 

H.R.  963;  Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

H.R.  974:  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Minge.  Mr 
Torkildsen.  Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Manzullo,  Mr 
Blute,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Saw- 
yer, Mr.  KuNK.  Mr.  Mfume,  and  Mr 
McHale. 

H.R.  986;  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida.  Mr.  Engel. 
and  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  LEACH  and  Mr.  Ballenger. 

H.R.  1006:  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  1009:  Mr.  Stupak.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
Mann.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Hamburg. 
Ms.  Shepherd,  and  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

H.R.  1078;  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  1079:  Mr.  Baker  of  California  and  Mr. 
Emerson. 

H.R.  1080:  Mr.  BAKER  of  California  and  Mr. 
Emerson. 

H.R.  1081:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  1082:  Mr.  BAKER  of  California  and  Mr. 
Emerson. 


H.R.  1083;  Mr.  Baker  of  California  and  Mr. 
Emerson. 

H.R.  1105:  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Allard,  Mr. 
Clinger,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  1114;  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Barrett  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Scorr,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  and  Mr.  Minge. 

H.R.  1135:  Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Michigan.  Ms.  Byrne.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
Blackwell.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  1149;  Mr.  Levy. 

H.J.  Res.  6;  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Neal 
of  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
McHUGH.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Gene  Green,  Mr. 
Gutierrez,  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Ms.  Woolsey, 
Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 


Pickett.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Sangmeister,  and 
Mr.  Scott. 

H.J.  Res.  10;  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Hef- 
ner, Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Moakley,  and  Ms. 
Roybal-Allard. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Doolittle. 

H.J.  Res.  29;  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Ms.  Byrne,  Mr.  Sam  Johnson. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Filner,  and  Ms. 
Meek. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26:  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Clinger. 
Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs. 
Collins   of  Michigan,    Mrs.    Morella,    Mr. 


Ballenger.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Skeen.  and  Mr. 
Sisisky. 

H.  Res.  16;  Mr.  Doolittle. 

H.  Res.  26:  Mr.  QuDiN.  Mr.  Kim.  Mr. 
Canady.  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Grams,  Mr.  Hoke, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Buyer,  Mr. 
Inhofe,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Bunning,  and  Mr. 
Bartlett. 

H.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Hinchey. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina. 

H.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Bonilla. 

H.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Bll-te,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Zim- 
mer, Mr.  Bonilla,  and  Mr.  Rogers. 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:45  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wen- 
dell H.  Ford,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Kentucky. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Thus  saith  the  Lord.  What  iniquity 
have  your  fathers  found  in  me,  that  they 
are  gone  far  from  me.  and  have  walked 
after  vanity,  and  are  become  vain? — Jere- 
miah 2:5. 

Almighty  God,  You  ask  a  question 
which  accurately  diagnoses  our  present 
situation,  forsaking  Thee  and  following 
emptiness,  we  become  empty;  following 
hollow  gods,  we  become  hollow  souls. 

You  remind  us.  Heavenly  Father, 
that  we  are  incurably  religious.  We 
must  have  a  god,  if  not  the  true  God, 
some  substitute,  even  if  that  substitute 
is  no-god.  The  real  tragedy  is  we  be- 
come like  the  god  we  worship.  We 
watch  helplessly  while  our  culture  de- 
generates into  paganism  and  wonder 
what  is  happening. 

Gracious  God.  help  us  see  that  the 
answer  is  a  return  to  the  God  of  our  fa- 
thers, whose  guidance  made  possible 
this  great  Nation.  And  help  each  of  us 
to  examine  his  soul,  lest  we  blindly  fol- 
low emptiness. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  seek  rec- 
ognition? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HEF- 
LIN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator,  under  the  previous 
order,  is  recognized  for  up  to  15  min- 
utes. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Preside.nt  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  .March.  3,  !993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Wendell  H.  Ford,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.    FORD    thereupon    assumed    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  leadership  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Also,   under  the  previous  order. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  with  my  remarks,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions read  a  first  time  be  deemed  to 
have  been  read  a  second  time  en  bloc, 
and  objection  being  heard  to  further 
proceeding,  the  various  matters  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HAITI 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  17 
months  have  come  and  gone  since 
democratically  elected  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide,  Haiti's  first  freely  elected 
President,  was  violently  overthrown. 

During  that  time,  over  500  days,  Haiti 
has  become  a  human  rights  nightmare. 
Just  this  past  Saturday,  soldiers  at- 
tacked people  attending  a  Mass  in  the 
southern  town  of  Jeremie.  Leading  the 
service  was  Archbishop  Willy  Romelus. 
who  was  assaulted  by  a  mob  in  Port  au 
Prince  2  days  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  tragically  the  violence 
this  weekend  has  not  been  an  isolated 
event,  but  has  become  daily  fare  for 
the  people  of  Haiti. 

Meanwhile,  the  67  percent  of  the  Hai- 
tian population  who  voted  for  Aristide 
anxiously  await  his  return.  They  wait 
for  democracy  to  be  restored  and  for  an 
end  to  brutal  military  rule. 

Their  hopes  are  fragile.  They  are  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  After  all,  hope  is  a 
luxury  in  Haiti.  That  is  why  1.500  boats 
lie  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Haiti,  wait- 
ing to  be  launched.  They  are  every  Hai- 


tian's insurance  policy,  the  last  des- 
perate means  of  escape  from  a  violent 
regime  should  President  Aristide  not 
return. 

Mr.  President,  Haitians  are  staking 
their  futures — literally  their  lives — on 
the  success  of  the  United  Nations  and 
Organization  of  American  States  in 
their  collective  effort  to  restore  Presi- 
dent Aristide. 

The  International  community — the 
United  States  in  particular — has  very 
little  time  to  make  good  on  its  prom- 
ise. We  need  to  establish,  right  now,  a 
firm  date  for  President  Aristide's  re- 
turn. 

For  500  days  the  authoritarian  re- 
gime has  manipulated  the  negotia- 
tions. Its  goal  is  not  democracy  but  to 
outwait  the  patience  or  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  international 
community. 

Its  goal  is  to  continue  its  reign  of 
terror.  Unless  we  set  a  firm  date  for 
President  Aristide's  return,  negotia- 
tions will  continue  to  drift  inconclu- 
sively. We  should  set  May  31  as  that 
date. 

Why  this  date? 

The  calmest  seas  prevail  in  the  3 
months  before  the  onslaught  of  the 
summer  hurricane  season— April,  May, 
and  June.  Haitians  are  a  Caribbean 
people.  If  they  are  going  to  escape, 
they  know  this  is  the  time  to  try. 

The  wall  represented  by  United 
States  policy  of  forced  repatriation  of 
Haitians  and  enforced  by  sentries  of 
Coast  Guard  ships  is  under  pressure 
from  both  sides. 

From  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  of  direct  return  of  Hai- 
tians is  probably  illegal  and  politically 
cannot  be  long  sustained.  Demonstra- 
tions last  month  in  New  York,  Miami, 
and  other  American  cities  made  that 
abundantly  clear.  As  we  discuss  this 
issue  here  in  the  Senate,  hunger 
strikes  continue  around  the  United 
States  in  opposition  to  our  policy. 

The  Supreme  Court  yesterday  consid- 
ered the  legality  of  our  policy.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  outcome  of 
this  case  will  have  even  more  influence 
on  whether  Haitians  attempt  the  dan- 
gerous sea  passage  than  the  weather  it- 
self. If  the  Supreme  Court  overturns 
the  current  policy,  and  President 
Aristide  has  not  been  restored  to  the 
Presidency,  we  will  face  a  new  wave  of 
refugees. 

Third,  Haitians  are  staying  at  home 
in  part  because  President  Aristide  has 
asked  them  to,  and  because  President 
Clinton  has  committed  the  United 
States  to  a  policy  of  restoring  democ- 
racy in  Haiti. 

Unless  we  make  good  on  those  com- 
mitments— and      soon — Haitians      will 


•  This  "bullet  "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


lose  hope  and  take  the  only  action  left 
to  them;  leave  Haiti  in  mass  waves. 

Failure  to  restore  President  Aristide 
to  power,  therefore,  could  mean  that 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  Haitians 
will  launch  their  boats  within  the  next 
120  days.  Coast  Guard  ships  be  damned. 
Hundreds,  maybe  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  will  drown  before 
reaching  the  promised  land  that  Amer- 
ica represents. 

The  depressing  reality  is  that  this 
would  relieve  pressure  on  the  current 
de  facto  regime  while  presenting  the 
United  States  with  yet  another  refugee 
crisis. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  this  possible  ca- 
lamity, the  United  States  must  accel- 
erate its  efforts.  Our  goals  are  clear: 

Restore  President  Aristide's  govern- 
ment as  soon  as  possible; 

Be  ready  to  activate  a  comprehensive 
economic  recovery  plan  to  get  the 
country  back  on  its  feet,  after  democ- 
racy is  restored; 

Build  democratic  institutions.  In  this 

regard,  three  objectives  are  paramount: 

The  establishment  of  an  independent 

system  of  justice — democracies  in  the 

Caribbean  stand  ready  to  assist  us; 

Separation  from  the  army  of  a  well- 
trained  police  force— the  army  must 
get  out  of  the  police  business  if  human 
rights  violations  are  to  be  curbed; 

Establishment  of  a  professional  army 
which  serves  the  nation,  not  its  own 
corrupt  ends.  Haiti  needs  to  be  rebuilt. 
Its  roads,  its  health  system  and  its 
public  works  are  a  disaster.  The  army 
could  play  an  important  role  in  each  of 
these  areas. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  United 
States  should  lead  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  establish  a  firm  timetable  for 
negotiations  and  create  a  climate 
where  all  sides  will  have  the  confidence 
to  be  flexible.  The  time  for  delay  is 
over,  and  all  sides  must  be  made  to  re- 
alize this. 

That  means  keeping  the  pressure  on, 
and  maintaining  our  Government's  at- 
tention at  the  highest  levels  until 
President  Aristide  is  restored  to  power. 
We  must  make  clear  to  each  party  that 
they  will  pay  a  very  personal  price  for 
further  delay. 

We  must  also  stop  sending  mixed  sig- 
nals. Certain  statements  made  by  rep- 
resentatives of  this  administration 
have  led  some  parties  to  this  negotia- 
tion to  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  negotiate  for  a  year  or 
longer.  That  is  absolutely  the  wrong 
impression  to  leave  if  we  hope  to  re- 
solve this  issue. 

To  the  regime  holding  power  in  Port 
au  Prince,  we  must  say.  "you  risk 
intervention  if  you  continue  to  block 
President  Aristide's  return.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  President  Aristide's 
peaceful  return  under  conditions  that 
take  into  account  your  legitimate  in- 
terests. But  believe  us  when  we  say 
that  we  are  not  prepared  to  rule  out 
the  use  of  force." 


To  ourselves,  we  must  say,  "get  seri- 
ous about  restoring  democracy  to 
Haiti.  Maintain  the  necessary  adminis- 
tration focus  at  a  high  level.  Stop  tem- 
porizing, stop  sending  mixed  signals 
and  be  prepared  to  maintain  force  as  an 
option.  Important  U.S.  interests  are  at 
stake.  We  must  commence  the  organi- 
zation of  a  multilateral  force  of  hemi- 
spheric allies  if  negotiations  break 
down." 

To  President  Aristide,  we  must  say, 
"Commit  yourself  to  a  policy  of  real 
democracy,  one  that  recognizes  the  le- 
gitimate interests  of  those  who  dis- 
agree with  you.  Adopt  a  policy  of  re- 
demption, not  vengeance.  That  means 
a  properly  structured  amnesty,  which 
is  an  essential  element  in  any  success- 
ful negotiation.  Without  one,  don't  ex- 
pect your  opponents  to  negotiate  them- 
selves into  exile,  poverty,  or  prison." 

To  the  army,  we  must  say,  "go  back 
to  the  barracks,  get  out  of  the  drug 
trade  and  begin  to  protect  the  Haitian 
people  rather  then  terrorize  them.  If 
your  institution  is  to  survive,  you 
must  dedicate  yourself  to  rebuilding 
the  country,  rather  than  destroy- 
ing it." 

To  the  powerful  Haitian  business 
community,  we  must  say,  "Come  into 
the  20th  century  by  accepting  democ- 
racy and  the  will  of  the  people.  Stop 
running  the  country  like  its  your  per- 
sonal fiefdom.  Use  your  capital  to  prof- 
it not  just  yourselves  but  the  Haitian 
people  as  well." 

To  our  allies,  the  French,  the  Canadi- 
ans, the  Venezuelans,  Mexicans,  and 
others,  we  must  say.  "Haiti  is  a  prior- 
ity. We  need  your  help  and  support, 
and  we  expect  it.  We  must  work  to- 
gether to  construct  a  multinational 
economic  program  to  rebuild  the  Hai- 
tian economy.  By  doing  so.  we  signal 
the  Haitian  people  that  there  will  be 
international  support  for  building  de- 
mocracy in  Haiti." 

And  to  international  investors,  we 
must  say,  "upon  restoration  of  democ- 
racy in  Haiti,  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  renew  its  commitment  to  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative. 

Mr.  President,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  adopted  a  far-reach- 
ing policy  in  support  of  democracy 
when  it  approved  the  so-called 
Santiago  accords  in  1991.  The  accords 
represent  an  aggressive  policy  of  pre- 
serving democratic  gains  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  believe  that  the  Organization  of 
American  States  must  consider  going 
one  step  further  and  establishing  a 
multilateral  peacemaking  force  for 
this  hemisphere. 

I  know  that  there  are  numerous  rea- 
sons to  question  this  concept  given  this 
hemisphere's  historical  sensitivity  to- 
ward intervention.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve the  idea,  in  some  form,  deserves 
action. 

In  a  world  increasingly  confronted  by 
the  tragedies  of  Haiti  and  Bosnia,  a 


credible  military  option  is  clearly  nec- 
essary if  diplomacy  is  to  stand  a 
chance  of  success. 

A  military  force  sends  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  those  who  would  disrupt  the 
democratic  process  that  the  hemi- 
sphere's democratic  governments  will 
not  stand  idly  by  in  the  face  of  such 
threats. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  very  narrow 
window  of  opportunity  to  resolve  this 
crisis.  If  we  fail  to  restore  President 
Aristide  to  office  within  the  next  2  to  3 
months,  we  will  face  a  tidal  wave  of 
refugees.  Our  failure  will  also  signal 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  that  we  are 
less  than  committed  in  backing  demo- 
cratically elected  governments. 

It  will  send  a  powerful  message  to 
the  barracks  of  Latin  America  that 
this  period  of  democratic  governments 
is  an  aberration;  that  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  prepared 
once  again  to  tolerate  the  regime  of 
military  autocrats. 

I  urge  this  administration  to  make 
Haiti  a  priority,  to  develop  a  workable 
strategy  and  to  bring  this  crisis  to  an 
end,  to  indicate  without  question  our 
support  for  the  principle  of  democracy 
in  the  new  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  three  news- 
paper items. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3.  19931 

Court  Is  asked  To  Back  HArriANS'  Return 

(By  Linda  Greenhouse) 

Washington.  March  2.— The  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration argued  in  the  Supreme  Court 
today  for  the  right  to  continue  picking  up 
fleeing  Haitians  at  sea  and  returning  them 
to  their  country  without  asylum  hearings,  a 
Bush  Administration  policy  that  President 
Clinton  had  denounced  as  "cruel"  and  illegal 
when  he  was  running  for  President  last  year. 

In  the  absence  of  both  an  Attorney  General 
and  a  Solicitor  General,  the  White  House  had 
to  rely  on  a  staff  lawyer  in  the  solicitor  gen- 
eral's office  in  its  appeal.  Last  summer,  a 
Federal  appeals  court  ruled  that  the  policy 
on  Haitians  violated  rights  guaranteed  to 
refugees  by  the  country's  basic  immigration 
law. 

Maureen  E.  Mahoney.  a  deputy  solicitor 
general,  told  the  Justices  that  the  President 
had  emergency  powers  under  the  immigra- 
tion law  to  carry  out  a  policy  to  avert  a  "hu- 
manitarian tragedy  at  sea." 

"The  President  is  determined  that  In  order 
to  prevent  a  mass  migration  and  the  loss  of 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  lives  at  sea,  the 
policy  of  direct  repatriation  must  continue," 
Ms.  Mahoney  told  the  Court. 

CLINTON  concedes  A  POINT 

Harold  Hongju  Koh.  a  professor  of  law  at 
Yale  University,  arguing  on  behalf  of  a  group 
of  Haitians  affected  by  the  policy  that  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  issued  last  May.  told  the 
Justices.  "The  fact  that  the  new  policy  is  ef- 
fective and  has  terrified  people  so  they  won't 
leave  does  not  make  it  legal." 

President  Clinton  himself,  at  a  White 
House  picture-taking  session  today,  said 
that  "maybe  I  was  too  harsh  in  my  criti- 
cism" of  Mr.  Bush. 
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"But  I  still  think  there's  a  h\g  difference 
between  what  we're  doing:  in  Haiti  and  what 
they  were  doing  in  Haiti."  Mr.  Clinton  said. 
"You  know,  something  that  was  never 
brought  up  before  but  is  now  painfully  appar- 
ent is,  that  if  we  did  what  the  plaintiffs  in 
the  court  case  want,  we  would  be  consigning 
a  very  large  number  of  Haitians  in  all  prob- 
ability to  some  sort  of  death  warrant." 

Professor  Koh  said  the  Government  could 
not  invoke  the  immigration  laws  as  the  au- 
thority to  pick  up  refugees  on  the  high  seas 
without  also  being  bound  by  the  restraints 
contained  in  those  laws.  "They  want  the 
power  without  the  restraint."  he  said.  "They 
can't  have  it  both  ways." 

The  case  arrived  on  the  Court's  calendar  at 
a  most  awkward  time  for  Mr.  Clinton,  who  is 
simultaneously  trying  to  develop  both  a  pol- 
icy toward  Haiti  and  an  Administration  to 
carry  it  out.  Last  summer,  he  praised  the  ap- 
I)eals  court  decision  that  invalidated  the  re- 
patriation program.  The  Supreme  Court 
granted  the  Bush  Administration  a  stay  of 
the  appeals  court's  ruling,  while  agreeing  in 
October  to  hear  the  appeal.  Briefs  were  filed 
before  Inauguration  Day. 

The  case  has  become  a  cause  celebre  at  Mr. 
Clinton's  alma  mater.  Yale  Law  School, 
where  the  team  of  professors  and  students 
who  brought  the  original  lawsuit  have  been 
highly  critical  of  the  President. 

At  the  White  House  today.  George 
Stephanopoulos.  the  communications  direc- 
tor, said  the  policy  of  intercepting  the  Hai- 
tians at  sea  was  "a  policy  for  exceptional 
circumstances,"  made  necessary  to  "avert  a 
humanitarian  tragedy  that  could  result  from 
a  large  boat  exodus."  Meanwhile.  Mr. 
Stephanopoulos  said,  the  Administration  is 
speeding  up  review  of  requests  for  asylum 
made  by  Haitians  to  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  Port-au-Prince.  He  said  Mr.  Clinton 
would  meet  on  March  16  with  President 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  of  Haiti,  whose  over- 
throw in  a  military  coup  in  1991  led  to  the 
crisis. 

The  unusual  politics  of  the  situation  were 
not  readily  apparent  in  the  courtroom  today, 
as  two  former  Supreme  Court  law  clerks  pre- 
sented well-prepared  arguments.  Ms. 
Mahoney  clerked  for  Chief  Justice  William 
H.  Rehnquist  during  the  Court's  1979  term, 
when  he  was  an  Associate  Justice,  and  Mr. 
Koh  clerked  for  Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun 
two  years  later. 

The  Justices  paid  close  attention  during 
the  hourlong  argument  but  gave  little  evi- 
dence of  how  they  would  rule.  At  one  point. 
Justice  Antonin  Scalia  interrupted  Ms. 
Mahoney's  description  of  the  humanitarian 
basis  of  the  policy  to  say:  "None  of  this  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  legal  issue  in  front 
of  us.  Maybe  we  can  talk  about  that." 

Despite  that  display  of  impatience.  Justice 
Scalia  appeared  equally  skeptical  toward 
parts  of  Mr.  Koh's  argument.  When  Mr.  Koh 
said  that  under  the  logic  of  the  Administra- 
tion's case.  President  Aristide  himself  could 
be  returned.  Justice  Scalia  commented  that 
simply  because  something  was  "horrible"  did 
not  mean  that  "there's  a  law  against  it." 

There  are  several  legal  arguments  in  the 
case.  One  central  issue  is  whether  foreigners 
seeking  asylum  who  have  not  yet  reached 
United  States  territory  have  the  same  legal 
protection  against  forcible  return  that  ap- 
plies to  those  seeking  asylum  within  the 
country. 

A  1952  LAW  IS  BASIS 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952.  the  basic  immigration  law.  simply  au- 
thorized the  Attorney  General  to  "withhold 
deportation  of  any  alien  within  the  United 


States"  if  the  alien's  life  or  freedom  would 
be  in  peril  in  his  home  country. 

In  1960.  Congress  amended  that  section  of 
the  law  to  provide  that  the  Attorney  General 
"shall  not  deport  or  return  any  alien"  under 
those  circumstances.  The  change  was  made 
to  conform  domestic  law  to  a  United  Nations 
protocol  on  refugees  that  the  United  States 
signed  in  1968. 

Mr.  Koh  argued  successfully  before  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit,  in  New  York,  that  the  1980 
amendment  extended  the  law's  original  pro- 
tections to  aliens  not  yet  in  the  United 
States.  "This  statute  effectuates  an  inter- 
national human  rights  norm."  he  said  today. 
He  said  it  was  "the  plain  language  of  the 
statute  and  treaty"  that  "you  don't  send 
people  back." 

Ms.  Mahoney  said  that  in  agreeing  to  the 
United  Nations  refugee  treaty  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  other  country  could 
be  thought  to  have  given  up  its  ability  to 
stop  a  "mass  invasion  by  foreigners." 

Mr.  Koh  said  his  position  would  not  require 
the  United  States  to  accept  all  Haitian  im- 
migrants. He  said  there  were  other  islands 
the  Haitians  might  reach  if  they  were  not 
prevented  from  leaving  by  a  "floating  Berlin 
wall." 

For  10  years  until  last  May.  United  States 
policy  was  to  intercept  Haitians  at  sea  and 
not  to  send  them  back  without  first  giving 
them  a  chance  to  show  that  they  were  enti- 
tled to  asylum.  Under  the  new  policy,  that 
determination  can  be  made  only  by  Amer- 
ican officials  in  Haiti. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Mar.  2.  19931 

Powerful  Haitian  Clan's  ties  to  Peace 
Process  Criticized 

(By  Don  Bohning  and  Christopher  Marquis) 

Washington.— A  well-connected  Washing- 
ton attorney  hired  by  one  of  Haiti's  wealthi- 
est families  is  quietly  playing  a  major— and 
controversial — role  in  brokering  a  political 
solution  to  Haiti's  simmering  crisis. 

For  15  months.  Gregory  Craig,  a  former 
Yale  classmate  of  the  Clintons,  whose  clients 
have  ranged  from  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  to  John 
Hinckley,  has  used  the  resources  of  Haiti's 
Mevs  family  in  trying  to  forge  a  political 
consensus  in  that  deeply  divided  country. 

At  the  same  time.  Craig  and  Sven  Holmes, 
one  of  his  colleagues  at  the  prestigious  law 
Tirm  of  Williams  &  Connolly,  have  served  as 
intermediaries  between  senior  State  Depart- 
ment officials  and  the  Mevses.  one  of  a  hand- 
ful of  families  who  rose  to  great  wealth  dur- 
ing the  Duvalier  years. 

Many  of  those  same  families  were  believed 
to  have  backed  the  September  1991  coup  that 
ousted  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide.  Haiti's  first 
democratically  elected  president. 

Despite  signs  of  progress  in  Haiti,  the  link 
established  by  Craig  between  U.S.  officials 
and  the  Mevses  has  drawn  sharp  criticism 
from  all  sides  in  Haiti's  delicate  peace  proc- 
ess. The  critics— who  include  other  U.S.  offi- 
cials— question  both  the  propriety  of  the 
contacts  and  the  role  played  by  the  Mevses— 
with  Craig  serving  as  the  intermediary— in 
attempting  to  dictate  the  outcome  in  Haiti. 

The  ultimate  test  of  whether  the  effort  is 
being  made  in  good  faith  and  not  simply  to 
buy  time,  observers  say.  will  be  when  it 
comes  time  in  the  current  negotiating  proc- 
ess to  determine  a  date  for  Aristide's  phys- 
ical return  as  president. 

Robert  White,  president  of  the  Center  for 
International  Policy  and  a  former  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  El  Salvador,  termed  it  ■•bizarre" 
for  U.S.  officials  to  deal  with  the  Mevs  fam- 
ily. 


trying  to  break  deadlock 

Over  the  past  year,  as  Washington  groped 
for  solutions  on  Haiti.  Bernard  Aronson  and 
Robert  Gelbard.  the  Bush  administration's 
point  men  for  Haiti  who  temporarily  remain 
on  the  job  under  President  Clinton,  have  re- 
peatedly looked  to  the  Mevses'  attorneys  to 
help  break  a  political  deadlock. 

For  Aronson  and  Gelbard,  the  contacts  ap- 
parently began  as  part  of  a  U.S.  effort  to 
open  a  back  channel  to  Haiti's  military, 
which  toppled  Aristide.  Fritz  Mevs  Sr..  a 
Miami  resident  who  made  his  fortune  with  a 
sugar  monopoly  under  the  dictatorship  of 
Francois  "Papa  Doc"  Duvalier.  his  sons 
Gregory.  Fritz  Jr.  and  other  family  members 
in  Haiti,  are  widely  said  to  share  the  mili- 
tary's disdain  for  Aristide. 

Aronson  failed  to  respond  to  phone  calls 
and  Gelbard  declined  to  be  interviewed.  But 
a  State  Department  official  who  insisted 
that  his  name  be  withheld  praised  Craig  for 
facilitating  the  accord  that  led  to  the  de- 
ployment of  international  observers  in  Haiti 
last  month. 

"I  don't  think  without  him  we  could  have 
gotten  an  agreement."  the  official  said. 

Attempts  in  both  Haiti  and  Miami  to  ob- 
tain comment  from  the  Mevses  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

For  Craig,  ties  to  the  Mevses  presented  a 
unique  opportunity  to  alter  a  seemingly 
hopeless  situation. 

"There's  a  moment  in  the  process  when 
one  person  can  make  a  difference— when  the 
process  is  stuck."  Craig  said. 

But  officials  from  both  sides  of  Haiti's  po- 
litical debate — representatives  of  Aristide 
and  of  de  facto  Prime  Minister  Marc  Bazin— 
are  skeptical.  Both  groups  fear  that  the  fam- 
ily, whose  wealth  gives  it  influence  over  Hai- 
ti's military,  is  pursuing  its  own  agenda,  not 
Haiti's. 

Even  the  military  high  command  is  said  to 
be  wary  of  the  role  of  Mevs.  but  for  the  mo- 
ment considers  it  to  be  in  its  own  best  inter- 
ests to  cooperate  with  the  current  efforts  to 
resolve  the  crisis. 

"If  anyone  believes  that  the  Mevs  family  is 
a  credible  interlocutor  for  resolving  the  Hai- 
tian conflict  in  a  way  that  helps  Haiti  build 
democratic  institutions,  then  they  are  out  of 
touch  with  reality."  said  Stephen  Horblitt.  a 
public  relations  consultant  with  ties  to  the 
Bazin  government. 

The  Rev.  Antoine  Adrien.  Aristide's  chief 
negotiator  in  Haiti,  said  Washington  "sends 
the  wrong  signal"  by  enlisting  the  help  of 
known  enemies  of  Aristide.  "When  you  do 
that  you  are  saying:  We're  still  in  business 
with  [Aristide  opponents)." 

Dante  Caputo.  envoy  to  Haiti  for  the 
United  Nations  and  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  resents  the  U.S. -Mevs  contacts. 
He  says  they  reinforce  the  view  that  Wash- 
ington is  coddling  anti-Aristide  forces,  the 
very  people  Caputo  says  must  cede  to  inter- 
national pressure  to  restore  democracy. 

One  diplomat  complained  bitterly  that 
Aronson  and  Gelbard.  through  Craig,  have 
taken  up  the  banner  of  Haiti's  elite,  calling 
at  every  turn  for  a  quick  lifting  of  the  eco- 
nomic embargo.  Within  weeks  of  the  coup, 
the  OAS  declared  a  boycott  on  trade  with 
Haiti:  the  United  States  has  since  eased 
some  of  the  sanctions  unilaterally. 

"We  expected  negotiations  to  go  quickly 
because  of  a  credible  threat  that  (the  United 
States]  would  tighten  the  embargo."  the  dip- 
lomat said  of  U.S.  negotiations.  "The  last 
thing  we  expected  was  that  we  would  have  to 
fight  to  keep  this  leaky  embargo  on." 

The  imbroglio  began  quietly,  more  than  a 
year  ago,  when  Fritz  Mevs  contacted  Craig 


to  discover  what  measures  he  should  take  to 
protect  his  Interests  as  the  Bush  administra- 
tion considered  freezing  assets  of  backers  of 
the  coup. 

Craig  may  have  been  a  newcomer  to  Hai- 
tian politics,  but  he  had  an  enviable  Wsish- 
ington  Rolodex.  As  a  litigator,  he  had  de- 
fended Hinckley,  the  man  who  shot  Presi- 
dent Reagan;  and  he  had  been  at  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy's side  during  the  rape  trial  of  William 
Kennedy  Smith. 

The  election  of  Clinton  added  to  Craig's 
clout.  He  knew  both  Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton 
at  Yale.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
International  Human  Rights  Law  Group, 
which  includes  Clinton's  national  security 
deputy.  Samuel  Berger.  His  Washington  of- 
fice has  a  gallery  of  snapshots  of  Craig  with 
world  movers:  Fidel  Castro.  Martin  Luther 
King,  LBJ,  even  the  pope. 

With  a  call  or  two.  Craig  established  that 
the  U.S.  government  had  no  proof  of  Mevs 
family  complicity  in  the  coup,  and  he  set  to 
work  trying  to  "make  a  difference"  in  re- 
solving the  Haitian  crisis.  He  registered  as  a 
lobbyist  for  the  Haitian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, but.  when  chamber  members  ob- 
jected, amended  his  Justice  Department  fil- 
ing to  become  Gregory  Mevs'  personal  lobby- 
ist in  Washington. 

Within  weeks.  Craig  and  Holmes,  a  former 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, had  submitted  a  "declaration  of  prin- 
ciples" endorsed  by  Mevs  and  several  other 
Haitian  businessmen.  The  document  formed 
the  basis  of  the  first  peace  accord,  signed  in 
Washington  by  Aristide  and  Haitian  law- 
makers six  weeks  later. 

CRAIG  tries  again 

The  accord  quickly  collapsed,  but  Craig 
tried  again,  this  time  in  December.  He  flew 
Gregory  Mevs  to  Washington  with  Lionel 
"Son  Son"  Elysee.  a  close  friend  and  adviser 
to  Gen.  Raoul  Cedras.  chief  of  Haiti's  8.000- 
member  military.  As  Mevs  met  with  Aronson 
and  Gelbard,  Elysee  called  on  Pentagon  offi- 
cials. 

Within  a  month,  the  deadlock  between  Hai- 
ti's military-backed  government  and 
Aristide  was  again  broken.  Aristide  had 
agreed  to  call  for  international  observers  in 
Haiti,  and  the  military  had  assented.  It  is 
widely  believed  that  Craig  may  have  had  a 
hand  in  drafting  at  least  an  early  version  of 
the  military's  letter. 

Craig  and  Homes  were  in  Haiti  when  Bazin 
and  the  military  gave  letters  to  Caputo 
agreeing  to  the  observers.  When  Bazin 
balked  a  few  days  later,  Craig  and  Holmes 
hopped  a  private  plane  back  to  Haiti.  Within 
24  hours  of  their  arrival,  and  a  flurry  of  calls 
to  Haiti  from  Aronson,  the  deal  was  back  on 
track. 

Yet  even  as  the  observers  arrived  in  Haiti 
last  month,  Craig  remained  under  fire. 
Friends  and  colleagues  in  his  human  rights 
law  group  voiced  distaste  for  his  alliance 
with  Haiti's  monied  elite.  The  Haitian  press, 
responding  to  nationalistic  sentiments  in 
Haiti,  meanwhile,  ripped  into  the  Mevses  for 
selling  out  the  country  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

But  Craig  is  convinced  he  has  helped  the 
Mevses  to  right  a  sinking  nation. 

"What  we  are  doing  is  allowing  them  to 
play  a  constructive  role  in  the  process."  he 
said.  "So  far.  that  is  what  they  have  done." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATHEWS).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  rec- 
ognized to  speak  for  up  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Daschle  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  484  are 


located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  GORTON]  is 
recognized. 


NORTHWEST  REGIONAL  ENERGY 
ISSUES 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with 
a  number  of  individuals  from  Washing- 
ton State  who  are  concerned  about  re- 
gional energy  issues.  These  meetings 
were  enjoyable  and  informative  for  me 
but  also  somewhat  worrisome.  The 
Northwest  faces  a  number  of  daunting 
challenges  in  the  energy  arena,  and  our 
ability  to  meet  these  challenges  will 
determine  in  large  part  how  our  econ- 
omy will  fare  over  the  next  decade.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  some  of  what  I  heard  last  week. 

The  topic  at  the  top  of  everyone's 
mind,  of  course,  was  President  Clin- 
ton's proposed  energy  tax.  While  de- 
tails of  the  proposal  are  still  sketchy, 
preliminary  figures  indicate  that  the 
tax  would  translate  into  a  12-percent 
increase  in  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration's wholesale  power  rate. 
As  many  of  my  colleagues  know.  Bon- 
neville is  the  Federal  power  marketing 
agency  that  sells  about  half  of  the  elec- 
tricity consumed  in  the  region. 

Aside  from  my  more  general  views  as 
to  whether  a  tax  of  this  nature  is  ap- 
propriate at  this  time,  there  are  spe- 
cific components  of  the  proposed  tax 
that  greatly  concern  me  and  many  in 
the  Northwest.  For  one.  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  administration 
could  propose  taxing  hydroelectric  gen- 
eration at  a  rate  equal  to  fossil  fuels. 
While  I  recognize  that  hydroelectric 
generation  has  environmental  costs  of 
its  own.  it  is  a  renewable  resource 
every  bit  as  much  as  wind,  solar  or  geo- 
thermal  energy — all  of  which  are  ex- 
empted from  the  proposed  energy  tax. 
•  I  also  note  that  in  developing  the  en- 
ergy tax.  the  administration  com- 
pletely ignored  internationally  accept- 
ed standards  for  generating  efficiency. 
While  hydroelectric  generation  re- 
quires only  a  third  of  the  energy  used 
in  a  coal  plant  to  produce  a  kilowatt 
hour  of  electricity,  hydro  is  nonethe- 
less taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  coal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  State  En- 
ergy Office,  such  a  tax  structure  would 
place  Washington  fourth  or  fifth  in  a 
ranking  of  States  most  affected  by  the 
energy  tax.  A  more  sensible  hydro  con- 
version factor  of  3,500  to  3,900  Btus  per 
Kilowatt  hour  would  still  subject 
Washington  to  higher  than  average 
costs — due  to  local  weather,  longer 
driving  distances  and  predominance  of 
energy  intensive  industries — but  would 
be   more   appropriate   from  a  thermo- 


dynamic standpoint.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  memo  from  the  Wash- 
ington State  Energry  Office  describing 
some  of  these  issues  be  printed  in  the 
Record   at   the  conclusion   of  my   re- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Given  that  the  pro- 
posed energy  tax  hits  hydroelectric 
generation  quite  heavily,  my  col- 
leagues can  imagine  the  great  concern 
being  expressed  by  the  energy  intensive 
aluminum,  titanium,  and  chemical  in- 
dustries in  my  State.  These  companies, 
known  collectively  as  the  Direct  Serv- 
ice Industries,  employ  more  than  10,000 
people  in  the  region.  They  located  in 
the  Northwest  precisely  because  of  the 
availability  of  inexpensive  hydropower, 
but  have  watched  over  time  as  electric 
rates  have  crept  upward,  eroding  the 
price  advantage  they  enjoyed  in  world 
markets.  Because  electricity  purchases 
represent  from  30  to  50  percent  of  a 
DSI's  manufacturing  costs,  the  pro- 
posed energy  tax  would  inflict  a  ter- 
rible blow  on  an  already  troubled  in- 
dustry. For  this  reasons  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration will  consider  exempting 
electricity  used  in  such  reduction  proc- 
esses as  it  purportedly  would  exempt 
petroleum  used  as  feedstock  in  manu- 
facturing processes. 

Aside  from  the  energy  tax,  those  vis- 
iting my  office  last  week  had  much  to 
say  about  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration rate  case  currently  being 
heard  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission.  This  rate  case 
could  result  in  a  rate  increase  of  10  to 
15  percent  or  more,  and  many  speculate 
could  be  followed  by  another  double 
digit  rate  increase  in  2  years.  The  com- 
ponents of  the  proposed  increase  in- 
clude the  costs  of  resource  acquisition, 
fish  mitigation  activities  pursuant  to 
endangered  species  listings,  trans- 
mission improvements  and  other  items, 
all  of  which  have  been  compounded  by 
some  very  poor  water  years. 

While  reasonable  people  may  differ 
over  the  specifics  of  the  rate  proposal, 
all  agree  that  the  cost  of  Bonneville 
power  is  rising  rapidly.  The  days  are 
gone  when  BPA  could  be  treated  as  a 
sort  of  slush  fund  to  pay  for  any  num- 
ber of  desirable  social  programs. 

To  his  credit  the  current  Bonneville 
Administrator.  Randy  Hardy,  has  rec- 
ognized this  fact,  and  is  commencing  a 
function-by-function  review  of  all  Bon- 
neville programs  and  expenditures.  In 
doing  so  he  has  put  the  region  on  no- 
tice that  Bonneville  must  fight  to  stay 
competitive.  Mr.  Hardy  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  tackling  the 
issue  head  on,  and  I  certainly  support 
him  in  this  endeavor. 

Those  with  whom  I  met  last  week  are 
also  concerned  about  the  latest  version 
of  what  have  become  annual  power 
marketing    administration    repayment 
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reform  proposals.  Though  the  version 
In  the  President's  economic  plan  is  less 
onerous  than  those  proposed  in  past 
years,  it  would  still  result  in  an  esti- 
mated Bonneville  rate  increase  of  2  to 
3  percent.  I  am  not  convinced  that  scal- 
ing back  of  the  proposal  makes  it  any 
more  justifiable,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
work  with  the  administration,  the 
Northwest  delegation  and  the  North- 
west energy  community  to  explore  cre- 
ative financing  alternatives  for  Bonne- 
ville. The  time  may  have  come  to  re- 
solve this  matter  once  and  for  all.  I 
will  be  listening  closely  to  the  views  of 
the  people  of  Washington  State  for 
guidance  on  this  issue. 

When  the  impacts  of  the  energy  tax. 
Bonneville  rate  cases,  repayment  re- 
form and  other  factors  are  considered, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  envision  a  40 
to  50  percent  increase  in  wholesale 
electricity  rates  in  the  Northwest  over 
the  next  3  years.  Such  an  increase 
would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  Wash- 
ington's economy,  which  is  already 
reeling  from  the  timber  crisis  and  mas- 
sive layoffs  in  the  commercial  aircraft 
industry. 

I  have  taken  this  time  today  to  let 
the  people  of  Washington  State  know 
that  I  have  listened  to  their  concerns, 
and  that  I  pledge  to  work  hard  on  these 
issues  during  the  103d  Congress.  But  I 
also  want  to  make  my  colleagues 
aware  of  the  difficulties  we  are  facing, 
and  to  dispel  the  notion  that  the 
Northwest  is  rolling  in  cheap  elec- 
tricity. While  we  still  enjoy  lower  than 
average  rates,  those  rates  are  rising 
rapidly  and  our  power  surplus  has  dis- 
appeared. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member this  as  we  debate  these  issues 
over  the  coming  months. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Exhibit  1 
Washi.ngton  state  Energy  Office, 

Olympia.  WA.  February  24.  1993. 
MEMOR.ANDUM 

To:  James  C.  Waldo,  Chairman.  Washingrton 

Energy  Strategy  Committee. 
From:  Jim  Harding.  Acting  Director. 
Subject:  Clintons  Energy  Tax  Proposal. 

As  we  discussed,  I  have  summarized  some 
of  the  key  elements  of  the  proposed  Clinton 
administration  energy  tax  proposal.  I  believe 
that  the  proposal  contains  some  unjustified 
provisions  with  regard  to  hydroelectricity 
that  should  be  promptly  reconsidered. 

The  tax  is  proposed  to  be  phased  in  over 
three  years.  A  basic  tax  of  25.7  cent&million 
BTU  is  applied  to  all  fossil  fuels,  nuclear 
fuel,  and  hydroelectricity.  The  tax  is  applied 
at  the  point  of  production.  .\n  additional 
•oil  supplement "  of  34.2  cent&million  BTU  is 
applied  to  petroleum  and  imported  refined 
products.  Non-fuel  use  of  petroleum  (plas- 
tics, waxes,  road  oils.  etc. ),  other  renewables 
(solar,  geothermal,  biomass.  wind,  etc.).  and 
exported  fossil  fuels  are  not  subject  to  the 
tax.  A  key  point  for  the  sute  of  Washington 
is  that  the  tax  on  hydroelectricity  is  applied 
as  if  the  power  had  been  generated  by  fossil 
fuel. 

The  consequences  for  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton are  as  follows.  As  currently  formulated, 
the  tax  would  yield  revenues  of  about  J730 
million  per  year.  Petroleum  bears  most  of 


the  burden.  The  treatment  of  hydro  as  a 
■■fossil  fuel"  yields  $225  million  in  revenues 
from  Washington  state.  The  valuation  of  our 
hydropower  as  if  it  were  coal,  vaults  us  into 
the  position  of  being  the  fourth  or  fifth  most 
affected  state  in  the  nation  (after  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Wyoming,  and,  possibly,  Texas).  It 
may  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  gov- 
ernment would  exempt  hydropower  on  the 
same  grounds  as  it  exempts  wind  and  solar. 
However,  standard  practice  is  to  convert 
hydroelectricity  to  primary  energy  at  high 
efficiency  (about  95  percent),  yielding  an  al- 
ternative tax  of  J72  million  on  Washington 
hydropower. 

The  difference  is  $150  million  per  year. 
There  is  a  perception  that  Northwest  energy 
users  receive  special  treatment.  But  we 
would  still  pay  more  than  the  national  aver- 
age even  if  the  hydropower  tax  were  cor- 
rectly calculated,  owing  to  climate,  long 
driving  distances,  and  energy  intensive  in- 
dustries. The  tax  would  yield  a  10  percent  in- 
crease in  BPA's  wholesale  rate  independent 
of  the  11  to  15  percent  increase  that  BPA  is 
seeking  for  endangered  species  protection, 
new  resource  investments,  drought,  and  high 
purchased  power  costs. 

In  justifying  the  package,  the  Administra- 
tion focused  on  regional  equity,  fairness,  and 
consistency  with  economic  and  environ- 
mental goals.  The  stated  goals  are  to  1)  in- 
crease energy  efficiency  for  long-run  com- 
petitive advantage,  2)  improve  environment 
through  reduced  growth  of  fossil  fuels.  .  .  3) 
enhance  national  security  and  improve  the 
U.S.  trade  balance  by  reducing  oil  imports, 
and  4)  strengthen  economic  performance 
through  deficit  reduction. 

These  are  all  good  goals,  and  an  energy  tax 
may  achieve  them.  But  the  approach  taken 
on  hydropower  is  neither  fair,  nor  does  it 
contribute  to  advancement  of  the  stated 
goals. 

1.  A  Hydro  Tax  Will  Not  Contribute  to  En- 
vironmental Goals. 

One  argument  in  Washington.  DC  may  be 
that  hydroelectricity,  while  a  renewable  re- 
source, has  damaged  Northwest  salmon  fish- 
eries and  should  not  be  encouraged.  This 
may  be  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the 
medicine  is  worse  than  the  disease.  Hydro 
plants  have  harmed  Northwest  salmon  runs, 
a  tax  would  not  change  the  way  in  which 
they  are  used,  reduce  their  use  for  power 
generation,  or  assist  salmon  migration  in 
any  conceivable  way. 

On  the  contrary,  a  tax  on  hydropower  will 
probably  have  strongly  negative  environ- 
mental consequences.  One  is  that  it  will  set- 
back one  of  the  world's  most  ambitious  elec- 
tricity conservation  programs  underway— al- 
beit slowly— at  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. BPA  and  the  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council  expect  to  see  $7  billion  spent  re- 
gionally ($4.5  billion  in  Washington)  during 
the  next  8  to  10  years  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  on  electricity  efficiency  meas- 
ures. Many  of  these  investments  in  the  fu- 
ture will  be  crowded  out  by  extreme  rate 
pressure  on  BPA.  Fish  protection  invest- 
ments will  also  be  crowded  out. 

A  high  tax  on  hydropower  would  also  dis- 
courage the  use  of  Northwest  hydro  facilities 
in  a  coordinated  West  Coast  approach  to  en- 
ergy and  environmental  protection.  As  our 
situation  has  shifted  from  surplus  to  deficit, 
the  Northwest  (including  British  Columbia) 
has  tried  to  substitute  long-term  electricity 
exchanges  for  outright  sales.  These  offer  the 
opportunity  to  move  more  water  down  the 
river  in  spring  and  summer  to  help  salmon 
migration  while  displacing  generation  in 
mid-summer  in  California  when  air  quality 
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is  worst.  The  generation  is  returned  off  peak, 
at  night,  during  fall  and  winter  to  help  refill 
our  reservoirs  and  meet  our  winter  needs. 
Both  systems  benefit  environmentally  and 
neither  must  build  new  generation  to  meet 
needs.  This  approach  (and  required  Canadian 
involvement)  would  be  strongly  discouraged 
by  a  fossil-based  BTU  tax  on 
hydroelectricity.  The  result  would  be  new 
generation  in  both  locations,  greater  re- 
leases of  CO2  and  other  pollutants,  and  great- 
er difficulty  in  adjusting  to  the  need  to  pro- 
vide higher  spring  and  summer  flows  for 
salmon  protection. 

2.  A  Tax  on  Federal  Hydropower  Will  Not 
Change  Behavior. 

There  is  usually  little  argument  for  a  tax 
on  federal  government  activities.  Our  hydro 
system  is  largely  owned  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  BPA  owns  the  intervening  trans- 
mission. However,  a  tax  on  the  government 
may  be  justified  if  it  alters  purchasing  be- 
havior. 

A  rate  increase  may  indeed  spur  greater  ef- 
ficiency Investments  throughout  the  North- 
west. I  doubt  it,  for  the  reasons  described 
above.  Meanwhile,  a  large  tax  on  hydropower 
would  not  alter  the  use  of  the  resource  in 
any  way  that  assists  in  fish  migration,  re- 
duces air  emissions,  or  prevents  new  hydro 
additions  (they  are  already  extremely  un- 
likely for  ESA  and  other  permitting  rea- 
sons). If  behavior  isn't  changed— or  is 
changed  for  the  worse — there  is  hardly  an  ar- 
gument for  the  tax. 

3.  Hydropower  Is  A  Renewable  Resource.  A 
Fossil-Based  Approach  is  Fundamentally 
Wrong. 

A  typical  fossil  or  nuclear  fueled  power 
plant  requires  about  8,000  to  11,000  BTUs  of 
thermal  energy  (provided  by  the  fuel)  to  boil 
water,  turn  turbines,  and  generate  one  kilo- 
watt hour  of  electricity.  A  hydropower  plant 
requires  about  3,700  to  3,900  BTUs  of  energy 
to  turn  turbines,  suffer  frictional  losses,  and 
convert  the  energy  of  falling  water  into  one 
kilowatt  hour  of  electricity.  There  is  no 
mystery  here.  Other  areas  of  the  world  that 
are  heavily  reliant  on  hydroelectricity  (Nor- 
way and  Sweden)  raise  this  issue  in  inter- 
national energy  use  comparisons  constantly. 
Standard  international  practices  convert  hy- 
dropower along  with  other  renewables  at 
3,412.8  BTU  per  kilowatt-hour.  One  could 
argue  for  a  few  more  BTUs  to  overcome  the 
frictional  losses  of  the  turbine  and  genera- 
tor, but,  regardless,  the  physical  energy  con- 
version occurs  with  a  third  the  energy  re- 
quired by  a  coal  or  nuclear  plant.  Valuation 
on  a  ■■fossil-fuel  equivalent  "  basis  is  thermo- 
dynamlcally  incorrect. 

4.  Fairness  Merits  A  Re-Evaluation  of  the 
Proposed  Approach. 

The  Washington  and  Northwest  economies 
benefit  significantly  from  precipitation,  run- 
off, altitude  changes,  and  federal  invest- 
ments in  hydroelectric  generation.  An  unfair 
tax  on  hydropower  does  nothing  to  cure  ac- 
tual or  perceived  problems. 

At  the  proposed  level,  the  taxes  will  exac- 
erbate solutions  to  salmon  protection  strate- 
gies, require  the  Northwest  to  pay  a  much 
greater  burden  than  the  national  average 
(even  moreso  in  percentage  terms),  reduce 
investments  in  needed  conservation  and  re- 
newables. and  accomplish  no  clear  positive 
national  environmental  or  energy  policy  ob- 
jective. At  a  thermodynamically  appropriate 
level  (3.413  to  3.900  BTU/kWh).  we  would  still 
incur  costs  slightly  above  the  national  aver- 
age, based  on  our  colder  weather,  energy  in- 
tensive industries,  and  longer  average  driv- 
ing distances.  This  is  fair.  Asking  for  an  ex- 


emption from  taxation  as  a  renewable  tech- 
nology is  unlikely  and  impolitic,  but  not  en- 
tirely unjustified. 

1  think  the  Administration  didn't  think 
this  through,  and  deserves  a  prompt  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  I  have  written  Governor 
Lowry  on  this  issue,  described  the  issues  in 
several  radio  and  television  interviews,  and 
notified  appropriate  committees  of  the  Leg- 
islature. Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  assist 
further. 


VIDEO  GAME  PIRACY 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  pi- 
racy of  American  patents  and  copy- 
rights and  the  counterfeiting  of  Amer- 
ican trademarks  costs  our  economy 
more  than  $60  billion  annually,  accord- 
ing to  executive  branch  estimates. 
Since  most  of  this  illicit  activity  takes 
place  in  foreign  countries.  Government 
action  to  reduce  this  problem  would 
greatly  benefit  both  our  economy  and 
our  international  trade  balance. 

Congress  created  the  Special  301 
process  in  the  1988  Trade  Act  to  provide 
the  executive  branch  another  tool  to 
deal  with  this  serious  problem.  Under 
former  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Carla  Hills,  Special  301  was  used  effec- 
tively to  call  attention  to  these  viola- 
tions, and  to  bring  about  important  re- 
form through  persuasion  and  occasion- 
ally, the  threat  of  sanctions.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  problem  recjuires  constant 
attention  and  much  remains  to  be 
done.  I  trust  that  the  new  USTR.  Am- 
bassador Kantor,  will  follow  up  on  the 
excellent  beginning  made  by  Ambas- 
sador Hills. 

Intellectual  property  piracy  is  par- 
ticularly harmful  to  the  economy  of 
my  State.  Washington  has  become  a 
U.S.  center  for  the  video  game  indus- 
try, a  major  victim  of  this  piracy.  The 
industry  leader,  Nintendo  of  America, 
is  located  in  the  Seattle  area.  This 
company  directly  or  indirectly  contrib- 
utes more  than  $100  million  to  the 
area's  income,  and  more  than  $400  mil- 
lion to  area  sales. 

But  Nintendo  creates  only  about  30 
percent  of  the  game  software  for  its 
hardware  systems.  Over  175  independ- 
ent U.S.  companies  create  or  develop 
the  remaining  70  percent  of  the  games. 
Many  of  these  companies  are  also  lo- 
cated in  Washington  State.  California, 
New  York,  Illinois,  and  Florida  are  ad- 
ditional centers. 

In  a  conscious  effort  to  expand  its 
traditional  manufacturing  base. 
Nintendo  has  authorized  a  number  of 
its  licensees  to  manufacture  their  own 
game  cartridges.  These  licensees  have 
turned  to  Spokane's  Key  Tronic  Corp.. 
which  last  year  manufactured  more 
than  1  million  game  cartridges.  As  ad- 
ditional companies  develop  the  capabil- 
ity to  handle  this  part  of  the  business, 
I  expect  manufacturing  at  Key  Tronic 
to  grow. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  the  pop- 
ularity of  video  games  has  bred  an  un- 
derground industry  of  counterfeit  prod- 


ucts. Based  largely  in  Taiwan,  this  ille- 
gal industry  sends  fake  Nintendo  game 
cartridges  around  the  world,  to  the 
point  that  many  markets  are  essen- 
tially closed  to  legitimate  goods. 

To  counteract  this  widespread  and 
growing  infringement,  Nintendo  of 
America  has  instituted  civil,  criminal, 
and  customs  actions  in  the  United 
States  and  many  foreign  countries  but 
has  not  been  able  to  stop  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  the  pirated 
games. 

Last  year  the  Nintendo  video  game 
industry  sought  help  from  USTR,  ask- 
ing that  Taiwan  be  designated  a  "prior- 
ity foreign  country"  the  category  of 
the  most  serious  violators  under  Si)e- 
cial  301.  A  number  of  other  industries 
also  targeted  Taiwan,  resulting  in  its 
designation  as  one  of  three  priority  for- 
eign countries. 

The  designation  was  subsequently 
withdrawn  on  the  basis  of  an  under- 
standing providing  for  increased  en- 
forcement of  trademarks  and  copy- 
rights and  the  creation  of  an  export 
monitoring  system  to  be  operated  by 
an  agency  of  the  Taiwan  Government. 
This  system  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  export  of  computer  software,  in- 
cluding video  games,  which  would  vio- 
late copyrights  in  the  destination 
countries. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  while 
the  agreement  was  an  excellent  one,  se- 
rious problems  remain.  Accordingly,  on 
February  12,  Nintendo  of  America,  over 
70  licensees  and  developers,  and  char- 
acter licensors  such  as  movie  studios 
asked  that  USTR  retaliate  against  Tai- 
wan. The  industry  also  cited  Korea, 
Venezuela,  and  Mexico  for  failure  to 
protect  intellectual  property  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  appropriate  action  in  the 
form  of  retaliation  be  taken  against 
Taiwan.  In  the  9  months  since  the  un- 
derstanding was  signed,  there  have 
been  numerous  delays  and  failures  on 
the  part  of  Taiwan  to  institute  an  ef- 
fective export  monitoring  system  cov- 
ering software. 

Initially,  Taiwan  even  refused  to 
record  Nintendo  of  America  copyrights 
in  its  export  monitoring  system,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  copyrights  owned  by 
Nintendo  of  America  were  not  pro- 
tected in  Taiwan.  This  would  be  totally 
contrary  to  the  understanding.  I  have 
been  informed  that  this  decision  may 
have  been  reversed,  but  I  intend  to 
watch  this  closely. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  on  USTR  to  take 
strong  action  against  Taiwan's  failure 
to  enforce  adequately  video  game  copy- 
rights and  other  intellectual  property 
rights.  Without  such  action,  our  video 
game  industry  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  United  States  will  have 
no  effective  remedy  for  growing  piracy. 

In  addition,  I  strongly  urge  the 
USTR  to  institute  appropriate  action 
against  Korea,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico 
in  order  to  ensure  that  these  countries 


also  will  significantly  improve  their 
current  protection  and  enforcement  of 
trademarks  and  copyrights.  While 
these  countries  do  not  have  the  same 
worldwide  impact  on  piracy  as  does 
Taiwan,  the  dominant  manufacturing 
source  of  counterfeit  video  games,  they 
have  their  own  very  serious  problems. 

I  am  eager  to  work  with  USTR  to  de- 
mand protection  for  United  States  in- 
tellectual property  rights  in  these 
countries. 

Mr.  KERREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]  is 
recognized. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
REDEFINITION  ACT— S.  429 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  today  to  cosponsor  the 
Public  School  Redefinition  Act,  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  designed  to 
support  community  based  efforts  to 
improve  America's  schools. 

A  close  look  at  America's  schools 
causes  me  to  feel  an  intense  mixture  of 
pride,  sadness,  anger,  and  fear.  I  am 
proud  of  the  heroic  work  of  students, 
parents,  teachers,  principals,  and  oth- 
ers who  are  hitting  the  goal  of  excel- 
lence. I  am  proud  of  the  many  high 
school  students  whose  intelligence,  val- 
ues and  attitude  cause  me  to  feel  impa- 
tient for  the  moment  they  take  the 
reins  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
power. 

I  also  feel  sadness.  Sadness  when  we 
lose  a  gifted  teacher  who  cannot  afford 
to  remain  in  education  or  whose  deci- 
sion to  leave  was  based  upon  lack  of  re- 
spect or  opportunity  for  personal 
growth.  Sadness  when  I  see  children 
having  children.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
all  our  children  born  in  Nebraska  are 
born  out  of  wedlock.  This  is  up  from  4 
percent  when  I  graduated  from  high 
school  30  years  ago.  I  am  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  children  who  suffer  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic,  negligent,  or  abu- 
sive parents.  Sometimes  the  damage  is 
too  great  even  for  even  miracles  to 
work. 

I  also  feel  anger.  Anger  at  funding  in- 
equities which  lift  the  bar  even  higher 
for  children  trying  to  jump  into  the 
American  mainstream.  Anger  at  fund- 
ing restrictions  which  tie  early  child- 
hood development  workers  into  knots 
of  paper  shuffling  frustration.  Anger  at 
colleges  that  graduate  and  allow  un- 
qualified people  to  become  teachers. 
We  would  put  them  in  jail  if  they  ran 
medical  schools.  Anger  in  particular  at 
teachers  whose  dislike  for  the  students 
they  teach  should  be  an  immediate 
disqualifier.  Anger  when  adults  talk 
about  the  importance  of  preventive 
health  care  but  are  unwilling  to  fight 
for  reform  that  establishes  health  care 
as  a  right  for  all  Americans  regardless 
of  income  or  social  status. 

And  I  feel  fear.  Fear  for  the  con- 
sequences of  graduating  and  presenting 
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diplomas  to  students  who  cannot  read 
or  write.  Fear  for  the  impact  on  our  de- 
mocracy of  grraduating  students  who  do 
not  understand  enough  history,  geog- 
raphy, or  language  to  be  good  citizens. 
Fear  for  the  impact  on  our  economy  of 
sending  into  the  workplace  men  and 
women  who  cannot  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  mathematics,  who  cannot  per- 
form the  complex  tasks  required  of 
those  who  want  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

The  Public  School  Redefinition  Act 
is  written  in  response  to  this  pride, 
sadness,  anger,  and  fear.  The  bill  is 
based  on  a  premise  essential  to  re- 
form— that  successful  innovation  must 
occur  at  the  local  level  with  local 
heros  in  the  shape  of  parents,  teachers, 
school  board  members,  and  business 
leaders.  The  Federal  Government 
should  serve  as  the  role  of  partner  and 
advocate. 

This  principle  is  the  basis  for  the 
overall  agenda  I  envision  for  America's 
schools.  This  agenda  depends  upon  the 
Federal  Government  committing  to  the 
task  of  providing  more  choices  to  local 
districts  to  address  their  individual  sit- 
uations. The  Federal  Government  must 
be  prepared  to  quickly  bring  money  to 
these  ventures  with  results-oriented 
strings  attached. 

School  districts  are  best  able  to  iden- 
tify which  ideas  should  be  tested  and 
which  should  be  ignored  as  well  as  the 
best  strategies  to  develop  more  effec- 
tive programs,  a  higher  quality  of  in- 
struction, improved  staff  development, 
better  assessment  strategies,  a  more 
dedicated  conununity.  and  a  uniform 
clarify  of  purpose. 

The  idea  that  fundamental  reform 
must  take  place  at  the  local  level  was 
the  basis  for  legislation  I  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress  and  plan  to  reintro- 
duce in  this  Congress,  the  Education 
Capital  Fund.  This  bill  establishes  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  catalyst  for 
systemic  school  reform  at  the  local 
level.  It  encourages  local  communities 
to  develop  their  own  proposals  to  re- 
structure their  schools  and  adopt  ini- 
tiatives that  reflect  specific  needs  of 
the  community. 

The  Education  Capital  Fund  would 
establish  a  Board  of  Directors  that 
would  enter  into  a  contract  with  either 
States  or  local  school  districts  who  are 
committed  to  undertaking  school  re- 
form. The  Board  would  provide  Federal 
grants  to  local  entities  in  allowing 
them  to  implement  promising  reforms 
that  will  enhance  student  performance 
and  improve  school  operation. 

The  Education  Capital  Fund  would 
break  the  mold  of  top-down,  category- 
driven  aid.  The  No.  1  problem  facing 
Americans  who  are  working  to  improve 
the  lives  of  our  children  is  not  the  lack 
of  money,  but  is  the  back-breaking  pile 
of  regulations.  Paperwork  is  the  demon 
haunting  the  lives  of  those  who  use  the 
programs  of  chapter  1.  Head  Start,  spe- 
cial education,  and  even  school  lunch. 
Regulation  and  the  fussy  need  to  put 


every  problem  in  a  neat  little  compart- 
ment create  an  environment  of  growing 
distrust,  wasted  time,  inflexible  ap- 
proaches, and  the  anguish  of  watching 
children  fall  through  the  gaping  holes 
in  our  safety  net. 

But  today,  I  am  here  to  declare  my 
enthusiastic  support  of  another  vehicle 
also  designed  to  promote  innovation  at 
the  local  level — the  Public  School  Re- 
definition Act. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  will  give  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  the  resources  to 
partner  with  local  leaders  who  believe 
education  choices  should  be  expanded. 
In  Omaha,  NE,  the  public  school  choice 
program  has  received  national  acclaim. 
It  has  fostered  healthy  competition  be- 
tween the  high  schools  and  has  forced 
them  to  find  ways  to  attract  and  retain 
students.  By  expanding  the  educational 
choices  for  students,  parents  have  be- 
come more  active  participants  in  their 
children's  education  and.  as  a  result, 
have  placed  greater  demands  on  these 
schools  to  ensure  that  their  expecta- 
tions are  fulfilled.  Public  school  choice 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

But  local  leaders  want  to  go  even  fur- 
ther. The  Public  School  Redefinition 
Act  will  help  them  do  just  that.  It  pro- 
vides Federal  assistance  to  States  to 
establish  charter  schools.  Charter 
schools  are  public  schools  that  are  or- 
ganized by  parents,  teachers,  or  com- 
munity members  and  approved,  or 
awarded  a  charter,  by  a  public  body, 
such  as  a  state  of  local  education 
agency. 

Schools  may  choose  to  tailor  their 
curriculum  to  target  students  from  a 
certain  background  or  students  dem- 
onstrating interest  in  a  particular  sub- 
ject area.  The  charter,  which  must  de- 
scribe student  outcome  objectives  and 
how  they  will  be  fulfilled,  is  then  es- 
tablished for  a  set  number  of  years  dur- 
ing which  time  the  school  must  achieve 
these  student  performance  expecta- 
tions. 

Charter  schools  are  anchored  in  the 
belief  that  alternative  forms  of  public 
schools  are  healthy  if  they  continue  to 
satisfy  the  fundamental  principles  of 
public  education.  Charter  schools  meet 
these  requirements  in  that  they  may 
not  charge  tuition  and  they  may  not 
discriminate.  They  are  authorized  the 
same  amount  of  funding  as  other  public 
schools. 

Central  to  the  concept  of  charter 
schools  is  the  idea  that  excessive  regu- 
lation in  schools  inhibits  successful  re- 
form. Efforts  at  reform  are  too  often 
constrained  by  the  burden  of  regula- 
tions. Because  layers  of  Federal  and 
State  bureaucracy  can  discourage 
school  autonomy,  charter  schools  are 
waived  from  all  statutes  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  operation  of  a 
school.  They  need  only  to  comply  with 
safety  and  health  regulations.  This  en- 
ables the  school's  sponsors  to  cre- 
atively develop  its  proposals  without 
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the  barriers  of  mandates  that  could 
frustrate  the  reform  effort. 

Some  friends  in  public  education  are 
concerned  the  concept  of  charter 
schools  will  undermine  support  for  pub- 
lic schools.  Carried  to  the  extreme  I  ac- 
knowledge this  is  possible.  However,  if 
offered  as  an  option,  charter  schools 
will  generate  increased  support  for 
public  schools  by  demonstrating  a  will- 
ingness to  innovate  when  circum- 
stances warrant  it. 

When  changes  in  school  organization 
enhance  rather  than  impede  student 
achievement,  taxpayers  conclude  they 
are  getting  their  money's  worth.  Fur- 
ther, while  charters  are  not  appro- 
priate for  most  schools  and  students, 
they  can  provide  an  important  element 
of  flexibility  to  promote  reform  in 
schools.  And,  they  can  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  teachers  to  flex  their  en- 
trepreneurial muscles. 

Mr.  President,  charter  schools  are 
just  a  small  part  of  what  we  need  to  do 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  children's 
lives.  America's  agenda  for  our  chil- 
dren must  begin  with  our  families.  One 
of  President  Clinton's  most  appealing 
observations  is  that  Government  can- 
not raise  children,  only  parents  can. 
The  family  will  always  be  our  most 
powerful  and  important  institution. 
The  more  children  learn  in  the  home 
the  more  they  will  learn  in  the  school. 

However,  it  is  also  true  that  children 
do  not  pick  their  parents.  Just  as  cru- 
cial is  the  difficult  fact  that  being  a 
parent  is  the  toughest  job  of  all.  The 
implications  of  these  two  observations 
are  that  we  should  spend  time  and 
money  making  sure  our  children  under- 
stand the  responsibility  of  choosing  to 
become  a  mother  or  father.  And.  it's  ir- 
responsible for  us  to  ignore  the  plight 
of  children  just  because  they  are  not 
physically  in  our  possession. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  speak  later 
about  a  broader  agenda  for  education 
in  America.  At  that  time  I  will  discuss 
the  importance  of  three  community  in- 
stitutions which  are  too  often  ignored 
when  we  consider  the  education  of  our 
children.  These  are  our  juvenile  justice 
system,  our  parks,  and  our  libraries. 
My  evaluation  of  the  three  is  as  fol- 
lows. Our  juvenile  justice  system  is  a 
disgrace.  Our  parks  haven't  had  a  na- 
tional advocate  for  50  years.  Our  librar- 
ies need  an  injection  of  imagination 
and  cash. 

There  are  four  areas  of  action  where 
we  are  likely  to  generate  substantial 
benefit  and  progress.  First,  we  adults 
must  demonstrate  that  we  value  learn- 
ing. If  all  we  do  is  talk  about  learning 
and  make  no  effort  to  learn  ourselves, 
at  best  our  children  will  smile  and 
judge  us  to  be  hypocrites.  At  worst, 
they  will  do  as  we  do,  not  as  we  say. 

Second,  most  State  curricula  are  too 
large.  The  urge  to  add  new  require- 
ments should  not  only  be  resisted,  but 
the  work  of  earlier  urges  should  be  un- 
done. 
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Third,  our  standardized  method  of 
testing  worked  in  the  old  world  of 
standardized  knowledge  and  work.  It 
does  not  work  in  a  world  where  there  is 
a  premium  placed  on  the  ability  to 
demonstrate  complex  and  creative 
thinking.  We  need  a  method  of  exam- 
ination that  is  as  rich  as  the  learning 
itself.  Such  examinations  are  more  dif- 
ficult and  more  expensive.  I  never 
promised  this  would  be  easy. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  accelerate  the  in- 
troduction of  technology  into  the  task 
of  teaching  and  the  work  of  learning. 
Teachers  use  less  technology  per  per- 
son in  their  work  than  in  any  other 
sector  of  our  economy.  And,  individual- 
ized computer  learning  has  dem- 
onstrated extraordinary  value  assisting 
in  subjects  from  reading  to  languages. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  issue 
that  I  intend  to  discuss  in  depth  at  a 
later  date. 

In  sum,  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  assisting  local  school  re- 
form is  clear,  but  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
other  Senators  and  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration to  see  these  proposals  become 
a  reality. 


A  CALL  FOR  ACTION  AT  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
a  letter  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
sent  on  February  8  to  Madeleine 
Albright,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  regarding  rape  as  a 
tactic  of  warfare  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia be  inserted  in  the  Record.  The 
letter  was  signed  by  Henry  Siegman. 
executive  director.  Robert  K.  Lifton. 
president,  and  Ann  F.  Lewis,  chair. 
Commission  for  Women's  Equality  on 
behalf  of  44  organizations  representing 
many  diverse  constituencies. 

The  letter  lays  out  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations for  action  at  the  United 
Nations.  It  calls  for  the  international 
war  crimes  tribunal  to  document  and 
prosecute  cases  of  rape  as  a  tactic  of 
warfare.  It  asks  Ambassador  Albright 
to  help  ensure  that  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion of  Experts  is  given  the  necessary 
resources  to  carry  out  its  work,  and 
that  the  membership  be  expanded  to 
include  a  woman.  It  also  asks  Ambas- 
sador Albright  to  press  U.N.  agencies 
to  sponsor  support  and  treatment  serv- 
ices for  the  victims,  and  that  she  work 
to  pass  a  resolution  explicitly  recogniz- 
ing rape  as  a  violation  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  is  in  line 
with  a  resolution  that  I  along  with 
Senator  Dole  and  14  Members  of  the 
Senate  introduced  on  January  26.  That 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  35,  cur- 
rently has  39  cosponsors  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  This  letter  is  also 
similar  to  a  letter  I  and  18  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  sent  to  Madeleine 
Albright  on  February  1. 


Mr.  President,  the  systemic  rape  of 
women  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  is  a 
war  crime  and  a  crime  against  human- 
ity. The  perpetrators  of  these  crimes 
should  be  prosecuted  in  an  inter- 
national war  crimes  tribunal.  I  hope 
that  Ambassador  Albright  will  make 
this  issue  a  high  priority  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  I  commend  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  for  speaking  out  on 
this  tragic  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

February  8. 1993. 
Dr.  Madeleine  K.  Albright, 
U.S.   Permanent  Representative  to   the  United 
Nations.   U.S.  Mission   to   the  United  Na- 
tions. New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Ambassador  Albright:  As  you  as- 
sume your  new  responsibilities  as  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
we  urge  you  to  take  immediate  steps  to  work 
with  the  United  Nations  to  document  and 
prosecute,  under  an  international  war  crimes 
tribunal,  cases  of  rape  as  a  tactic  of  warfare 
in  the  former  Socialist  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  undersigned  organizations  represent 
diverse  constituencies.  Some  of  us  have  al- 
ready called  for  other  actions  to  relieve  the 
situation  in  Bosnia  and  prevent  further  suf- 
fering in  the  successor  republics  to  the  Yugo- 
slav state,  including  enforcement  of  a  no-fly 
zone  and  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  on 
Bosnia.  Others  of  us  have  called  for  increased 
U.N.  peacekeeping  forces.  But  we  are  united 
in  our  horror  at  the  reports  of  systematic 
rape  and  forced  impregnation  of  women  and 
girls,  and  we  call  in  a  single  voice  for  imme- 
diate action  to  prosecute  those  responsible 
for  these  crimes  against  humanity. 

As  you  know,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  re- 
quested last  October  that  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral establish  a  commission  of  experts  to 
gather  and  analyze  information  regarding 
violations  of  human  rights  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  The  commission's  reports  may 
be  used  to  prosecute  perpetrators  of  war 
crimes  by  an  international  war  crimes  tribu- 
nal. We  are  dismayed  to  hear  that  the  com- 
mission, although  established,  has  as  yet  not 
been  funded.  We  urge  you  to  help  ensure  that 
the  commission  is  given  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  carry  out  its  urgent  and  necessary 
work. 

We  are  also  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the 
commission's  current  membership  includes 
no  women.  We  are  concerned  that  without  fe- 
male representation  on  the  commission,  rape 
as  a  war  crime  with  unique  consequences 
may  not  be  given  proper  consideration.  We 
urge  you  to  press  for  inclusion  of  the  per- 
spective that  women  with  expertise  in  this 
field  can  bring  to  the  commission. 

We  urge  you  to  press  the  appropriate  U.N. 
agencies  to  sponsor  the  medical,  psycho- 
logical and  social  support  and  treatment 
services  the  victims  desperately  need  and  to 
ensure  a  full  range  of  medical  and  social 
services  for  women.  And  we  ask  that  you 
lobby  for  programs  that  will  strengthen  ex- 
isting social  services  for  families  and  chil- 
dren in  the  affected  areas,  or  create  them 
where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

Finally,  we  feel  that  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  this  effort  by 
passing  a  resolution  explicitly  recognizing 
rape  as  a  violation  of  human  rights.  We  hope 
that  you  will  press  this  issue  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission. 


We  hope  that  you  will  make  the  suffering 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  particularly  the 
rape  of  women  and  girls,  a  high  priority  of 
our  work. 

Sincerely, 
Henry     Siegman,     Executive     Director, 

American  Jewish  Congress; 
Robert  K.   Lifton.   President.   American 

Jewish  Congress; 
Ann    F.    Lewis.    Chair.    Commission    for 
Women's    Equality.    American    Jewish 
Congress. 

American  Jewish  Congress  on  behalf  of: 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Muslim  Council. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  Refugee  Committee. 

American  Task  Force  on  Bosnia. 

Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  Brlth. 

Armenian  Assembly  of  America. 

B'nai  Brith  Women. 

Catholics  for  a  Free  Choice. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Coalition  on  Abuse  and  Neglect  of  Latino 
Children. 

Ethiopian  Development  Community  Coun- 
cil. 

Federation  of  Reconstructionist  Congrega- 
tions and  Havurot. 

Fund  for  a  Feminist  Majority. 

Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America. 

International  League  for  Human  Rights. 

International  Rescue  Committee. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Serv- 
ice. 

Lutheran  Office  for  Governmental  Affairs. 

Mary  House. 

Maryknoll  Missioners  Justice  and  Peace 
Office. 

Naamat  USA. 

National  Coalition  Against  Domestic  'Vio- 
lence. 

National  Council  of  Churches,  Washington 
Office. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs/USA. 

NETWORK:  A  National  Catholic  Social 
Justice  Lobby. 

The  Rabbinical  Assembly. 

Rabbinical  Council  of  America. 

Reconstructionist  Rabbinical  Association. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of 
America. 

Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Committee. 

United  Church  of  Christy-Office  of  Church 
in  Society. 

United  Church  of  Christ— Board  for  World 
Ministries. 

United  Synagogue  of  Conservative  Juda- 
ism. 

Women  of  Reform  Judaism,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Temple  Sisterhoods. 

Women's  American  ORT. 

Women's  Commission  for  Refugee  Women 
and  Children. 

Women's  League  for  Conservative  Juda- 
ism. 

World  Relief. 


ESMERALDA  "BETTY"  ROSE 

GRANT,      OLDEST      CITIZEN      OF 
WOLFEBORO 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Esmeralda 
"Betty  "  Rose  Grant  who  is  the  oldest 
citizen  in  Wolfeboro,  NH.   Ms.   Grant, 
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who  was  born  on  September  13,  1891, 
was  101  years  old  this  past  year.  She 
will  be  receiving  the  Boston  Post  Cane 
from  the  town  of  Wolfeboro  in  honor  of 
this  milestone. 

Betty  Grant  was  born  in  Flamengoes, 
Azores  Island  in  1891  and  came  to  the 
United  States  while  still  in  her  teens. 
She  lived  in  Gloucester,  MA,  with  her 
family  until  1921  when  she  moved  to 
Lynn,  MA,  where  she  went  to  beau- 
ticians  school. 

Wishing  to  further  her  career.  Betty 
moved  to  White  Plains,  NY.  and 
worked  in  several  salons  in  the 
Hartsdale/Scarsdale  area.  She  met  her 
husband.  John  Grant,  in  New  York  and 
they  were  married  for  26  years  before 
he  passed  away  in  1964. 

Following  her  husband's  death.  Betty 
moved  to  Peabody,  MA,  to  live  with 
her  niece.  She  was  very  active  in  the 
Senior  Citizens  Club  and  was  an  avid 
bowler  until  her  early  nineties.  She 
and  her  kid  sister,  Adal.  who  is  now  96. 
moved  to  the  Clipper  Home  in 
Wolfeboro.  NH.  in  1987. 

Today,  Betty,  who  was  an  accom- 
plished seamstress,  is  still  knitting  Af- 
ghans and  has  made  several  which  she 
happily  gives  away.  She  always  has  a 
smile  and  a  word  of  encouragement  for 
everyone  she  passes  as  she  walks  the 
halls  of  the  Clipper  Home.  Betty  says 
she  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  she  is 
101  years  old  and  says  she  feels  40. 

I  just  want  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  Betty  for  receiving  the  Boston  Post 
Cane.  I  am  pleased  that  she  is  in  good 
health  and  good  spirits  at  the  Clipper 
Home. 
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EMERGING  DEMOCRACIES  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
salute  two  developments  in  Asia  of 
great  importance  to  Americans.  On 
February  23,  Dr.  Lien  Chan  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Legislative  Yuan  as  Pre- 
mier of  the  Republic  of  China.  He  is  the 
first  ethnic  Taiwanese  ever  to  hold 
that  important  post.  On  February  25, 
Kim  Young  Sam  was  sworn  in  as  South 
Koreas  seventh  President  and  the  first 
civilian  President  of  that  country  in 
more  than  30  years. 

Both  these  developments  signal  the 
coming  of  age  of  democratic  institu- 
tions and  practices  in  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea. 

As  the  Department  of  State  observed 
in  a  statement  recently.  Premier  Lien 
Chans  appointment  is  "part  of  Tai- 
wan's ongoing  process  of  democratiza- 
tion." Noted,  according  to  the  State 
Department,  for  his  -long-standing 
dedication  to  promoting  good  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  Taiwan,"  the  Premier  has 
had  a  long  and  distingoiished  career  as 
an  academic  and  public  servant.  He  re- 
ceived his  master  and  doctoral  degree 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
taught  at  the  National  Taiwan  Univer- 
sity. Later  he  served  as  an  ambassador. 


Vice  Premier,  and  most  recently  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Governor 
of  Taiwan  Province. 

Premier  Lien  Chan's  appointment 
under  president  Li  Teng-Hui  means  a 
coming  of  age  to  power  by  the  native 
Taiwanese.  Both  the  President  and  the 
Premier  are  Taiwanese,  ushering  in  a 
new  age  of  politics  in  Taiwan,  one 
which  promises  open  and  frank  debate 
on  national  issues  with  participation 
from  all  parts  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. 

President  Kim  Young  Sam's  election 
in  South  Korea  promises  the  same  new 
£ige  for  politics  in  that  country.  As  he 
stated  in  his  inaugural.  "I  have  a  vi- 
sion of  a  new  Korea  *  *  *  a  freer  and 
more  mature  democracy."  Having 
spent  much  of  his  39  years  in  politics  in 
the  opposition,  fighting  the  repression 
of  military  juntas  in  South  Korea. 
President  Kim  has  a  keen  personal  un- 
derstanding of  the  price  that  is  often 
paid  for  freedom. 

We  should  all  applaud  these  develop- 
ments in  Taiwan  and  South  Korea.  As 
Americans  we  can  take  great  satisfac- 
tion in  what  has  occurred.  The  desire 
for  democracy  continues  to  overwhelm 
any  tendency  toward  tyranny. 

As  our  relationship  with  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea  deepens,  it  also  should 
mean  closer  and  more  frequent  con- 
tacts between  our  respective  legisla- 
tive bodies.  Clearly  the  opening  of  the 
democratic  process  in  both  countries 
ensures  a  more  open  dialog  with  the 
United  States  on  the  issues  which  mu- 
tually concern  us.  The  inauguration  of 
Premier  Lien  and  President  Kim  signal 
the  start  of  a  new  age  not  only  in  their 
countries  but  also  with  our's. 
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THE  PARENTS  AS  TEACHERS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  once  again  take  the  lead 
along  with  my  friend  Senator  Bond  in 
pushing  for  passage  and  enactment  of 
the  Parents  as  Teachers  Family  In- 
volvement in  Education  Act.  This  leg- 
islation not  only  allows  our  Governors 
to  designate  organizations  in  their  re- 
spective States  to  coordinate  such  ef- 
forts, it  also  provides  funding  for  those 
already  acting  as  Parents  as  Teachers 
programs. 

Title  III  of  the  act  establishes  the 
new  Parents  as  Teachers  Program.  It 
provides  seed  money  for  States  to  de- 
velop and  expand  parent  and  early 
childhood  education  programs  which 
will  increase  parents'  knowledge  of  and 
confidence  in  childbearing  activities. 
The  focus  is  on  such  activities  as 
teaching  and  nurturing  young  children; 
strengthening  partnerships  between 
parents  and  schools:  and  enhancing  the 
developmental  progress  of  participat- 
ing children.  Alabama.  Missouri.  Rhode 
Island.  Kansas.  Illinois,  and  a  number 
of  other  States  have  implemented  in- 
novative  early   childhood-parent   edu- 


cation programs  known  as  Parents  as 
Teachers.  It  is  my  hope  that  other 
States  will  follow  their  lead  in  ensur- 
ing that  all  children  enter  school  ready 
and  eager  to  learn. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  there  is 
growing  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  first  3  years  of  a  child's 
life.  It  is  during  this  period  of  develop- 
ment that  subtle  and  overt  influences 
may  adversely  affect  the  academic  and 
social  growth  of  the  child.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Parents  as  Teachers 
Program  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
systems  we  have  to  help  parents  best 
nurture  and  teach  their  children. 

The  Parents  as  Teachers  Program 
may  also  help  to  address  some  of  the 
social  problems  that  plague  us,  includ- 
ing the  nagging  problem  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect.  Individuals  from  27  States 
have  participated  in  training  programs 
in  Missouri.  Dr.  Martha  Semon  was  the 
first  individual  from  Alabama  to  par- 
ticij)ate.  She  and  Janet  G.  Horton  initi- 
ated a  pilot  program  in  Mobile,  AL, 
that  has  been  in  place  for  2  years.  It  is 
funded  in  large  part  by  the  Children's 
Trust  Fund,  with  additional  support 
coming  from  Scott  Paper  Co..  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
South  Alabama,  and  the  Mobile  Com- 
munity Foundation.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral private  donors.  Approximately  90 
adults  and  50  infants  are  currently  par- 
ticipating. 

Ideally.  Parents  as  Teachers  pro- 
grams will  eventually  be  available  na- 
tionwide. The  program  has  proven  it- 
self effective  in  helping  young  people 
develop  their  intellectual,  verbal,  and 
social  skills,  all  of  which  are  at  high 
risk  during  infancy,  but  which  are 
critically  important  to  a  child's  suc- 
cess in  school. 

I  hope  to  see  all  of  my  colleagues 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 
Parental  involvement  in  the  education 
of  their  children  is  the  key  to  long- 
term  gains  for  youngsters  of  all  income 
brackets.  It  is  also  an  important  first 
step  in  empowering  people  by  giving 
them  a  real  stake  in  how  children  are 
reared,  knowing  that  the  success  and 
well-being  of  their  communities  are  di- 
rect results  of  the  values  imparted 
upon  their  young. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  FRANK 
NORTON.  U.S.  ARMY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Col.  Frank  Nor- 
ton, who  retired  yesterday  from  the 
U.S.  Army.  Frank  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  our  Armed 
Forces,  where  he  last  served  as  Army 
Senate  Liaison  Division  chief. 

This  division  has  a  history  of  excel- 
lent commanders,  but  certainly  Frank 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  finest  officers 
to  ever  hold  that  position.  He  is  seen  as 
a  friend  and  confidant  by  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  as  a  trusted  adviser  by 
congressional    staff.     Indeed.    Colonel 


Norton  has  won  the  friendship  and 
gratitude  of  all  who  have  worked  with 
him. 

Frank  began  his  Army  career  in  1967. 
joining  the  17th  Infantry  and  attending 
Ranger  School  at  Fort  Benning.  Like 
most  of  his  class,  he  was  sent  to  Viet- 
nam after  graduation  for  a  1-year  tour. 
His  next  overseas  assignment  was  in 
Baumholder.  Germany,  where  Frank 
received  his  first  company  command. 
For  those  not  familiar  with 
Baumholder — it  is  an  endless  cycle  of 
dust.  mud.  and  snow.  It  is  good  testing 
ground  for  our  young  officers,  and  by 
all  accounts.  Frank  passed  all  tests 
with  flying  colors. 

In  1976.  Frank  returned  to  Georgia, 
this  time  being  stationed  at  Fort  Stew- 
art. He  held  a  number  of  assignments 
there,  ranging  from  company  com- 
mander to  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Third  Battalion.  But  though  Frank 
loves  Georgia,  even  he  would  admit 
that  he  did  not  find  his  true  calling 
until  he  was  reassigned  to  the  Penta- 
gon in  1980.  That  year  the  young  major 
joined  the  Army's  legislative  liaison 
team,  and  never  was  anyone  more  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  position. 

Legislative  liaison  is  no  easy  job. 
Caught  between  the  politics  of  the  Pen- 
tagon and  Capitol  Hill,  this  select 
group  of  officers  tread  a  fine  line.  To  be 
successful,  they  must  be  honest  to  both 
their  superiors  and  the  Congress,  while 
demonstrating  sound  judgment  both  in 
their  choice  of  words  and  the  level  of 
detail  they  provide.  But  they  do  far 
more  than  just  pro%nde  information, 
they  are  the  Army's  ambassadors  to 
the  Senate.  Many  on  Capitol  Hill,  espe- 
cially among  the  staff,  will  form  their 
view  of  the  Army  from  their  inter- 
action with  these  officers.  These  Serv- 
ice men  and  women  must  therefore 
meet  the  highest  standards.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Army  could  have  had  no  bet- 
ter ambassador  than  Col.  Frank  Nor- 
ton. 

One  of  the  liaison  office's  duties  is  to 
escort  members  of  Congress  on  visits  to 
military  facilities.  Over  the  years  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  two  or 
three  trips  with  Frank,  and  let  me  as- 
sure you  that  the  Army  could  not  have 
assigned  a  better  host.  I  want  to  say 
that  my  travels  with  him  were  well  co- 
ordinated and  ran  like  clockwork,  and 
my  memories  of  these  trips  are  only 
good  ones. 

Of  course,  during  these  trips  I  did 
witness  Colonel  Norton's  one  weakness, 
his  love  of  fine  dining.  No  matter  what 
dish  you  name.  Colonel  Norton  can  tell 
you  the  one  restaurant  in  the  whole 
world  that  serves  it  best.  Lest  you 
think  that  Colonel  Norton  has  forgot- 
ten his  infantry  roots,  let  me  assure 
you  that  even  though  he  has  developed 
the  most  discriminating  of  palates,  his 
appetite  has  remained  equal  oppor- 
tunity, accepting  a  hamburger  as 
quickly  as  the  finest  of  haute  cuisine. 

Mr.  President.  Colonel  Norton's  serv- 
ice as  chief  of  Senate  liaison  sets  the 


standard  for  all  those  who  follow.  He 
dedicated  himself  to  fostering  and  im- 
proving the  relationship  between  the 
Army  and  Congress,  and  I  feel  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  in  so  many  tangible 
ways  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  list  them  all.  During  his 
career  he  received  over  25  service  rib- 
bons and  metals,  including  two  Legion 
of  Merit  awards,  a  Bronze  Star  for 
Valor,  and  a  Purple  Heart.  Upon  retire- 
ment. Frank  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  Very  few  offi- 
cers receive  this  award,  but  I  can  think 
of  no  man  more  deserving. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  Colonel  Frank  Norton 
on  an  outstanding  career  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  many  contributions  to  our 
national  defense.  While  I  was  prepared 
to  wish  he  and  his  wife.  Carol,  all  the 
best  for  a  happy  and  healthy  retire- 
ment. I  have  learned  that  Frank  will  be 
joining  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff.  Considering  Colonel 
Norton's  experience,  talent,  and  knowl- 
edge of  defense  issues,  this  is  good  news 
for  both  the  Senate  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  the  future. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICTOR  A.  LANDRY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Victor  A. 
Landry. 

Last  Saturday.  February  27.  1993,  Vic 
retired  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  after  36  years  of  truly  out- 
standing service.  To  say  that  Vic  is  an 
institution  at  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, after  so  many  years  of  dedicated 
service,  is  indeed  a  great  understate- 
ment. A  more  apt  description  of  Vic's 
talents,  knowledge,  and  performance 
would  be  "legendary." 

Vic  has  served  Louisiana  and  the  Na- 
tion well  through  Hurricanes  Hilda. 
Betsy.  Camille.  and  Andrew.  Through- 
out his  many  years  of  service.  Vic  has 
served  as  chief  for  flood  fight  and  lev- 
ees, chief  of  projects  operations,  and 
has  directed  numerous  mobilization  op- 
erations. His  contribution  to  the  corps 
has  been  hands-on — from  sandbagging, 
to  hurricane  and  flood  evacuation,  his 
work  has  benefited  not  only  New  Orle- 
ans, but  Louisiana  overall. 

But  most  importantly,  for  me  at 
least,  has  been  the  invaluable  help  Vic 
has  provided  me.  as  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. When  a  corps  project  is 
mentioned  in  my  office,  we  think  of 
Vic  Landry. 

He  is  truly  the  epitome  of  a  public 
servant. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  miss  his  valu- 
able counsel,  expertise,  and  extreme 
professionalism.  1  want  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  thanks  to  Vic.  and  my  very 
best  wishes  to  his  wife.  Frankie.  and 
their  children,  Scott,  Victor  Jr., 
Lauren,  and  Melanie. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOX  SCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  run  up  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
stood  at  $4,205,086,748,556.94  as  of  the 
close  of  business  on  Monday,  March  1. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime 
that  has  not  first  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  no  Member  of 
Congress,  House  or  Senate,  can  pass 
the  buck  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
this  shameful  display  of  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  dead  cat  lies  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  deficit 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress, over  and  above  what  the  Federal 
Government  has  collected  in  taxes  and 
other  income.  Averaged  out,  this 
amounts  to  $5.5  billion  every  week,  or 
$785  million  every  day— just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  existing  Federal  debt. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  owes  $16,371.19— 
thanks  to  the  big  spenders  in  Congress 
for  the  past  half  century.  Paying  the 
interest  on  this  massive  debt,  averages 
out  to  be  $1,127.85  per  year  for  each 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  America.  Or, 
looking  at  it  another  way.  for  each 
family  of  four,  the  tab — to  pay  the  in- 
terest alone — comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

What  would  America's  economic  sta- 
bility be  today  if  there  had  been  a  Con- 
gress with  the  courage  and  the  integ- 
rity to  operate  on  a  balanced  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 


VIETNAM  WOMEN'S  MEMORIAL 
COIN  ACT  OF  1994 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  support  for  the  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  mint  coins  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial 
project.  This  act.  the  Vietnam  Wom- 
en's Memorial  Coin  Act  of  1994,  was  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  John  Warner,  and  my- 
self yesterday. 

This  act  helps  bring  recognition  to  a 
group  too  long  neglected— those  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  veterans  who 
served  in  Vietnam.  The  proceeds  from 
the  coins  minted  and  sold  under  this 
legislation  will  be  used  as  a  permanent 
source  of  endowment  for  the  memorial. 
This  endowment,  as  well  the  contribu- 
tions from  volunteers  and  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Vietnam  Women's 
Memorial  project,  will  ensure  the  per- 
petual care  of  the  memorial  at  no  bur- 
den to  the  taxpayer. 

These  moneys  also  serve  to  support 
educational  programs,  health  research 
for  women  veterans,  and  help  in  the 
identification  and  documentation  of 
the  women  who  served  in  this  conflict. 
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Above  all  else.  Mr.  President,  this  leg- 
islation permits  all  Americans — men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  people  from 
all  walks  of  life — the  opportunity  of 
joining  with  their  countrymen  to 
honor  this  very  special  group  of  veter- 
ans. 

I  respectfully  ask  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  Senator  Warner  and 
me  in  supporting  this  truly  worthwhile 
legislation. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


UNIVER- 
WOMEN'S 


THE     RECORDBREAKING 
SITY      OF      VERMONT 
BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  come  to 
the  floor  to  talk  about  the  only  thing 
that  stands  taller  today  in  Vermont 
than  the  snowbanks — the  University  of 
Vermont  Women's  Basketball  Team. 

Last  Friday,  in  what  has  become  so 
routine  for  Vermont's  Lady  Cat- 
amounts, they  chalked  up  another  "W" 
in  the  win  column.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  was  not  just  another  victory. 
The  Catamounts  won  for  the  50th  time 
in  the  past  50  regular  season  games, 
breaking  a  NCAA  Division  1  record 
that  has  stood  for  12  yeas. 

The  UVM  team  doesn't  have  a  towel- 
chewing  coach  nicknamed  the  Shark 
and  isn't  a  team  known  for  their  on  or 
off  court  theatrics.  What  this  team  has 
is  a  gritty  playing  style  that  has  been 
key  to  their  success.  A  style,  may  I 
add,  that  complements  a  starting  line- 
up that  cannot  boast  a  player  over 
S'lr. 

The  Catamounts  also  have  a  univer- 
sity, a  city,  and  a  State  full  of  faithfuls 
watching  as  they  knock  off  opponent 
after  opponent  on  their  way  toward  the 
top  of  the  NCAA  rankings. 

This  should  come  as  no  surprise.  Last 
year,  the  UVM  team  finished  the  regu- 
lar season  with  their  win  streak  stand- 
ing at  27 — putting  their  challengers  and 
the  sports  writers  on  notice. 

It  isn't  just  the  warmth  of  UVM's 
Patrick  Gymnasium  that  has  brought 
out  the  legions  of  fans  during  this  long 
and  cold  Vermont  winter.  The  pride 
and  admiration  for  these  players  runs 
much  deeper — a  pride  that  was  obvious 
last  year  when  I  was  joined  by  Senator 
Jeffords,  Congressman  Sanders,  staff 
and  friends  to  watch  UVM  challenge 
George  Washington  University  in  tour- 
nament play  here  in  Washington. 

Far  from  home  and  loyal  fans,  the 
D.C.  contingent  of  expatriates  decided 
we  needed  to  show  the  players  they 
were  among  friends.  What  we  found 
when  we  arrived  were  bleachers  already 
filled  with  over  300  Vermonters  who 
had  driven  12  hours  by  bus  to  cheer  on 
Vermont's  finest. 

As  the  State  tuned  to  the  live  tele- 
cast on  Vermont's  largest  television 
station,  we  were  treated  to  the  kind  of 
performance  that  has  become  the  hall- 
mark of  the  UVM  women's  basketball 
team.  The  courage  and  perseverance  of 


head  coach  Cathy  Inglese,  assistants 
Pam  Borton  and  Keith  Cieplicki,  and 
the  entire  Vermont  squad  gave  the  fans 
one  more  victory  and  the  record  books 
a  new  chapter. 

The  people  of  Vermont  and  I  salute 
the  University  of  Vermont  Women's 
Basketball  Team  and  pass  along  our 
thanks  for  the  pleasure  of  watching  a 
group  of  athletes  and  coaches  play  with 
the  enthusiasm,  dedication,  and  desire 
that  is  now  in  the  record  books  for  all 
to  see. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  along 
with  my  statement,  a  copy  of  Debbie 
Becker's  feature  article  in  the  Wednes- 
day, February  24,  edition  of  USA  Today 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  USA  Today,  Feb.  24.  1993] 

Hot  Hoops  Light  a  Fire  Under  Fans 

(By  Debbie  Becker) 

BURLINGTON,  VT.— In  a  place  where  the  cold 
grrabs  your  toes  the  instant  you  step  out- 
doors, a  tiny  group  of  overachieving  women 
in  black  high  tops  has  warmed  the  soul  of  a 
state  best  known  for  moose  and  maple  syrup. 

With  players  most  top  programs  wouldn't 
touch  and  with  no  starter  taller  than  5-11, 
the  Vermont  women's  basketball  team 
Thursday  can  break  the  NCAA  Division  I 
record  for  consecutive  regular-season  vic- 
tories. 

The  Catamounts  (22-0.  11-0  North  Atlantic 
Conference)  tied  Butler's  record  of  49  Satur- 
day night  with  a  dramatic  68-67  defeat  of 
Maine.  In  two  days,  coach  Cathy  Inglese's 
team  hosts  Northeastern  (12-11,  8-3)— winner 
of  10  of  its  last  12— before  a  sellout  crowd  of 
3,228.  The  game  will  be  shown  live  locally  by 
WCAX-TV.  The  men's  game  is  tape-delayed. 

"•We're  still  kind  of  caught  up  in  it."  says 
S-6  senior  guard  Jen  Neibling.  one  of  six  Ver- 
mont natives  on  the  team.  "I'm  sure  in  a  few 
years  we'll  look  back  and  appreciate  how 
much  we've  done,  but  for  now  we  still  feel  we 
have  a  lot  to  do." 

The  improbable  success  of  the  Catamounts. 
No.  13  in  the  USA  TODAY/CNN  Top  25. 
prompted  Burlington,  a  trendy  city  of  40,100, 
to  adopt  the  women  as  their  own. 

Fans  have  waited  as  long  as  four  hours  in 
10-below  weather  for  a  coveted  ticket.  Last 
week,  2.000  tickets  sold  in  30  minutes.  Offi- 
cials expect  fans  to  camp  out  tonight  so  they 
can  be  first  in  line  when  the  ticket  office 
opens  at  9  a.m.  game  day. 

What's  the  draw? 

"When  I  first  came  here,  a  lot  of  people 
thought  women's  sports  were  dull  and  bor- 
ing. But  we  lit  a  fire  under  everyone."  says 
junior  forward  Sheri  TurnbuU,  whose  parents 
are  driving  12  hours  from  Windsor,  Ontario, 
to  see  her  play  for  the  first  time  in  her  col- 
lege career  Thursday  night.  "V.'e've  got  a  lot 
of  heart  on  this  team.  Everyone  wants  to 
win.  We  play  hard.  We  like  each  other." 

Times  were  not  always  this  glorious. 

Just  two  years  ago.  the  women  drew  a 
lonely  200  fans  a  game.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
interest,  one  side  of  the  bleachers  stayed 
locked  up.  Desperate  to  increase  attendance, 
Inglese  invited  local  teams  to  play  at  half- 
time  in  the  hopes  at  least  their  parents 
might  show  up  to  watch. 

"You  could  get  here  two  minutes  before 
the  game,  sit  anywhere  you  want  and  stretch 
your  legs  out,"  says  Inglese,  whose  program 
has  a  100%  graduation  rate. 


That's  hardly  the  situation  now.  Ticket 
manager  Ann  Daley  is  the  most  beloved  or 
hated  person  on  campus — depending  on  who 
gets  tickets. 

"People  feel  ownership  of  this  team," 
Daley  says.  "The  fact  is  there  are  only  so 
many  tickets,  and  some  people  aren't  going 
to  get  in." 

Despite  the  Cats'  success,  not  all  have 
caught  on. 

This  season,  Inglese  sent  one  high  school 
coach  information  about  the  program  in 
hopes  of  recruiting  a  player.  The  coach 
threw  it  out  and  later  explained  to  Inglese 
that  he  thought  Vermont  was  a  Division  III 
team. 

The  Catamounts'  success  begins  with 
Inglese  and  assistants  Pam  Borton  and  Keith 
Cieplicki.  who  have  magically  created  more 
with  less. 

NCAA  rules  permit  women's  programs  to 
give  15  scholarships.  Vermont  has  ll'/i.  Al- 
lowed to  have  two  full-time  assistants  and 
one  part-time  coach,  Inglese  has  only  one 
full-time  and  one  part-time  assistant. 

To  compensate,  the  fast-talking,  hyper- 
active Inglese  works  well  into  the  night  and 
has  become  good  friends  with  custodians  who 
clean  the  gym  in  the  evening  hours. 

"She  works  nonstop."  says  sophomore 
guard  Carrie  LaPine.  who  plays  despite 
chronic  pain  from  a  bulging  disk.  "She's  in 
the  gym  at  9  a.m.  and  goes  home  at  10  p.m. 
She  puts  her  life  into  the  game,  and  that's 
reflected  in  our  team— aggressive,  fast- 
paced." 

Inglese  says  the  secret  is  signing  players — 
like  starters  Sharon  Bay  and  Kari  Green- 
baum— with  the  right  attitude. 

"We  don't  want  to  recruit  a  kid  that  only 
wants  to  play  in  games.  Mistakes,  adjust- 
ments take  place  in  practice."  says  Inglese. 
who  grew  up  in  Wallingford.  Conn.,  the  sec- 
ond-oldest of  five  children.  "We  want  players 
who  want  to  become  better.  We  give  them  a 
kick  in  the  butt  sometimes,  but  we  also  let 
them  know  we  care  about  them  as  individ- 
uals." 

Inglese  calls  Niebling.  from  Randolph.  Vt.. 
the  backbone  of  the  team. 

"She's  an  outstanding  student,  a  competi- 
tor. You  can't  coach  that."  Inglese  says. 
"She  made  herself  a  better  player  on  her 
own.  She'd  be  anywhere  within  a  20-mile  ra- 
dius to  play  a  pickup  game  with  the  guys." 

Inglese  jokes  that  the  first  thing  she  does 
each  day  when  she  arrives  at  the  gym  is  take 
three  laps  around  her  office,  enlarged  from 
last  season's  miniature  space.  This  year,  she 
gets  to  park  in  front  of  the  gym. 

Last  season.  The  Burlington  Free  Press 
created  a  ruckus  when  it  compared  Inglese's 
salary  ($27,500)  to  men's  coach  Tom  Brennan 
($47,800).  The  issue  was  even  discussed  in  the 
state  legislature. 

Inglese  did  get  a  raise  but  is  more  inter- 
ested this  season  in  getting  Cieplicki  pro- 
moted to  full-time  status  than  in  getting 
more  money  for  herself. 

Pretty  heady  stuff  for  someone  who  never 
wanted  to  coach.  Inglese  aspired  to  teach  nu- 
trition and  work  in  public  health  before  she 
took  a  high  school  coaching  job  for  "just  one 
year." 

She  was  hooked  and  now  can't  imagine 
doing  anything  else. 

"There's  never  a  day  I  don't  want  to  come 
to  work.  We're  trying  so  hard.  We  appreciate 
people  getting  joy  in  what  we're  doing.  It's 
nice  to  share  that." 
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Representative  Samuel  E.  Hayes.  Jr. 
Representative  Hayes  served  admirably 
and  diligently  for  22  years  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature.  He  is  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
both  professionally  and  personally. 

Representative  Hayes  was  working  as 
a  high  school  teacher  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1970.  He  was  reelected  every  2  years 
after  that  until  retiring  in  1992.  Once  in 
the  legislature,  Sam  Hayes  worked  to 
make  significant  contributions  to  the 
lives  of  all  Pennsylvanians.  He  served 
on  the  education,  State  government, 
military  and  veteran  affairs,  ethics  and 
rules  committees. 

During  the  1977-78  session  Sam  be- 
came the  majority  whip  and  served  as 
minority  caucus  chairman;  he  was  the 
youngest  person  in  the  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  ever  serve 
in  either  capacity.  Then,  in  1981,  Sam 
became  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Pennsylvania  House  and  in  1983  he  be- 
came minority  whip,  a  position  he  had 
until  he  retired.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  Sam  when  I  was  sec- 
retary of  the  department  of  labor  and 
industry.  He  made  major  contributions 
to  education  and  agriculture.  During 
his  22  years  he  coupled  two  of  Penn- 
sylvania's most  important  resources, 
youth  and  agriculture.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  many  of  Sam's  friends  refer  to  him 
as  the  "dean  of  agriculture  and  edu- 
cation" on  the  Hill.  His  contributions 
can  be  seen,  today,  in  every  county  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  addition,  Representative  Hayes 
served  his  country  in  other  capacities. 
Sam  served  5  years  in  the  U.S.  Army  as 
a  commissioned  officer.  He  then  went 
to  Pennsylvania  State  University  and 
received  a  bachelor's  and  master's  de- 
gree. After  completing  his  studies,  Sam 
reenlisted  in  the  Army  and  served  2 
years  in  Vietnam,  earning  a  Bronze 
Star  for  leadership  and  courage.  After 
his  tour  of  duty,  Sam  became  a  high 
school  teacher  in  Tyrone,  PA,  working 
as  a  teacher  until  his  election. 

Again,  it  is  an  honor  to  salute  Sam 
Hayes  for  hip  service  to  Pennsylva- 
nians and  all  Americans. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  is  now  closed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
SAMUEL  E.  HAYES.  JR. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  salute   retired   Pennsylvania   State 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION         AMENDMENTS 
OF  1993 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  382,  which 
the  clerk  will  ref)ort. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  382)  to  extend  the  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Pending: 

Packwood  amendment  No.  66,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  unemployment  benefits 
through  the  enactment  of  savings  to  stream- 
line government  and  enhance  management 
efficiency. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  66 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  No.  66,  on 
which  there  shall  be  1  hour  of  debate  to 
be  equally  divided,  minus  the  time 
used  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  is  a  rel- 
atively simple  amendment.  We  have 
before  us  an  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bill.  All  of  us  realize  the  emer- 
gency nature  of  those  who  are  out  of 
work.  For  them  it  is  an  emergency.  We 
want  to  extend  to  them  a  helping  hand 
by  extending  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill.  The  question  is:  Should 
we  pay  for  it? 

The  administration's  bill,  which  we 
have  before  us,  will  spend  close  to  $6 
billion  over  the  next  2  years  for  unem- 
ployment compensation,  without  pay- 
ing for  it.  We  are  going  to  widen  the 
deficit  and  borrow  the  money.  The 
amendment  I  have  offered  has  sug- 
gested a  0.5  percent — half  of  1  percent — 
cut  in  a  variety  of  administrative  serv- 
ices, travel,  and  other  executive  branch 
expenditures,  which  will  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  pay  for  the  bill  in 
the  first  year. 

There  are  about  $644  billion  in  per- 
sonnel, travel,  communications,  print- 
ing, consulting  services,  and  whatnot, 
and  it  is  from  this  amount  that  I  cut 
the  money.  Interestingly,  the  Presi- 
dent has  suggested  this  spending  cut  in 
his  economic  plan.  It  is  one  of  the 
streamlining  in  Government  cuts  he 
proposes  for  deficit  reduction  later  on. 
All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  with  this 
first  spending  bill  we  have  in  the  Sen- 
ate, this  is  going  to  set  the  standard 
for  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  things,  or  whether  we  are  just  going 
to  spend  and  not  pay. 

So  the  amendment  is  simple.  The 
amendment  will  pay  for  the  expenses  of 
the  bill  in  the  first  year.  The  question 
for  the  Senate  is:  Do  you  want  to  pay 
or  borrow?  I  think  we  ought  to  pay, 
and  I  do  it  by  cutting  other  programs, 
not  by  increasing  taxes.  The  bill,  as  it 
stands,  would  simply  say  let  us  widen 
the  deficit  and  borrow.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  support  my  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNTHAH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to,  first  of  all,  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  our  com- 
mittee as  this  final  hour  commences, 
for  the  thoughtfulness  he  has  put  into 
the  position  he  has  offered  the  Senate, 
or  the  considerateness.  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  less  forthcoming  as  regard  to 
the  thoughtfulness.  The  alternative  of- 


fered here  is  not  a  program;  it  is  not 
even  an  idea.  It  is  simply  a  decimal 
point  reduction  across  the  board,  re- 
gardless of  relative  merit,  need,  de- 
mand, circumstance,  of  all  programs,  a 
fixed  amount  of  money,  starting  Sun- 
day, and  lasting  for  7  months. 

That  is  not  a  way  to  reduce  the  size 
of  Government.  We  have  before  us  a 
proposal  for  doing  that.  145  pages,  a  vi- 
sion of  change  for  America,  which  the 
President  has  sent  us.  in  accordance 
with  his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
and  the  budget  recommendations  that 
go  with  it. 

We  are  given  specific  items  for 
streamlining  government,  for  cutting 
specific  programs,  not  as  any  general- 
ized proposition  across  the  board.  You 
do  not  cut  across  the  board.  You  cut 
item  by  item.  You  go  from  a  fixed 
amount  in  the  forest  program  to  a  less- 
er amount. 

You  take  the  budget  outlays  by  func- 
tion one  by  one.  National  defense, 
$292.9  billion;  international  affairs, 
$19.3  billion;  general  science,  space  and 
technology,  $17.2  billion;  energy.  $4.9 
billion;  natural  resources  and  develop- 
ment, $22.1  billion;  agriculture,  $21.6 
billion,  and  right  down  through  the  en- 
tire list  of  general  budget  functions, 
until  you  get  to  all  distributed  offset- 
ting receipts,  including  Social  Secu- 
rity, $305  billion;  income  security,  $2.8 
billion. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  budget  re- 
ductions are  made.  The  President  pro- 
poses to  make  them  in  this  budget 
cycle.  The  Budget  Committee  will  be 
holding  hearings  momentarily  with  the 
prospect  of  a  budget  resolution  before 
us  in  a  month's  time.  Then  our  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  will  have  its  work 
to  do. 

We  may  have  to  go  through  painful, 
necessary,  and  unavoidable  proposals 
to  raise  revenues  and  cut  outlays. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  an  emer- 
gency program  which  ceases  at  mid- 
night, which,  if  it  is  not  continued  for 
the  7  months  we  are  proposing,  will 
leave  1.8  million  people  without  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits. 

As  the  distinguished  presiding  officer 
knows,  business  cycles  are  determined 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  and  it  does  so  on  very  rigor- 
ous standards  of  economic  growth  in 
production  and  output  of  goods  and 
services.  It  does  not  mesisure  unem- 
ployment. And  we  are  dealing  with  the 
first  ever  recorded  recession  in  which 
there  is  virtually  no  increase  in  em- 
ployment, although  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  output. 

So  while  we  can  say  we  are  in  a  re- 
covery, we  can  also  say,  with  emphasis, 
that  unemployment  is  higher  today 
than  it  was  at  the  trough  of  that  reces- 
sion. 

And  so,  the  President  has  asked  us, 
as  an  emergency,  given  the  fact  that 
this  program  ends  Saturday  night,  to 
keep  it  going.  That  is  what  this  vote 
will  be  about. 
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It  will  not  be  about  reducing  the  size 
of  Government.  It  will  not  be  about 
cutting  the  whole  area  of  activity  or 
raising  revenues,  getting  ourselves  on 
track  to  a  balanced  budget.  That  has 
happened,  and  the  business  community 
has  said  it  has  happened.  This  elusive 
creature  called  the  bond  market  has 
said  it  has  happened. 

We  had  some  rather  welcoming  re- 
marks from  fellow  Republican  Sen- 
ators who  met  with  the  President  yes- 
terday and  they  acknowledged  some- 
thing is  underway.  That  something  is  a 
process  we  are  at  work  at. 

Directly  before  us  this  morning  is  a 
simple  decision  concerning  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  done 
nothing  wrong,  who  are  working  Amer- 
icans, who  have  attachment  to  the 
work  force.  They  only  gain  entitlement 
to  unemployment  insurance  by  attach- 
ment to  the  work  force.  They  have 
been  laid  off  in  proportions  unprece- 
dented. They  have  been  laid  off  with  no 
prospect  of  returning. 

It  is  not  a  cyclical  inventory  reces- 
sion of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  where 
Inventories  build  up  and  a  plant  lays 
off  for  a  while,  letting  people  expect  to 
return. 

Only  14  percent  of  the  persons  laid  off 
in  this  recession  have  reason  to  expect 
that  they  will  return.  Therefore,  in 
this  legislation — new  and  long  past 
due — is  a  provision  for  developing  a 
profile  of  people  who  really  cannot  ex- 
pect to  return  to  work,  working  with 
them  on  retraining  and  whatever  is 
necessary  before  their  benefits  have  ex- 
pired; when  it  is  clear  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  a  new  job  for  them  in  their 
old  workplace. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
operation  we  are  dealing  with  here  this 
morning  is  an  ongoing  extended  unem- 
ployment insurance  proposal,  a  meas- 
ure we  have  had  in  place  since  the 
1930's. 

We  are  simply  keeping  it  in  place 
while  we  can  go  about  changing  the 
whole  structure  of  American  Govern- 
ment outlays  and  income  as  we  have  to 
do. 

This  morning,  the  President  is  an- 
nouncing the  creation  of  a  national 
performance  review  task  force,  headed 
by  Vice  President  Gore,  which  is  di- 
rected to  the  performance  of  actual 
programs  in  Government:  again,  with 
the  object  of  getting  more  product  out 
of  what  is  obviously  a  large  and  by  no 
means  perfectly  efficient  enterprise. 

But  the  one  program  we  know  works, 
where  money  goes  directly  to  people 
who  need  it  and  who  have  earned  it, 
earned  it  through  their  periods  of  em- 
ployment for  which  contributions  have 
been  made,  these  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  their  dependents.  And  it  is  in 
their  name  that  we  will  be  voting  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  Senators  in  this  body,  there  is 
no  one  that  is  a  greater  gem  than  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Pat  Moynihan.  He  has  a  respect  for 
this  institution.  He  has  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  this  institution  and  of 
this  country  that  is  unrivaled. 

But.  I  would  say.  when  he  says  that 
this  is  a  bad  way  to  budget — simply 
cutting  across  the  board — I  have  taken 
this  from  the  President's  suggestions. 
He  plans  to  do  this,  he  says,  later.  I  am 
saying,  let  us  do  it  now. 

But  in  terms  of  cutting  across  the 
board.  I  am  reading  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  of  February  10 
as  to  how  he  is  going  to  reduce  $9  bil- 
lion in  executive  branch  expenses.  One 
item.  4  percent  reduction  in  civilian 
personnel  over  the  first  3  years,  across 
the  board. 

Deficit  control  and  productivity  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  Government 
requires  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  adminis- 
trative expenses  as  follows:  3  percent  in  1994. 
6  percent  in  1995.  9  percent  in  1996.  14  percent 
in  1997.  across  the  board. 

These  are  not  line  items.  These  are 
not  saying,  we  find  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment more  or  less  valuable  than  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  so  we  will 
make  greater  cuts  in  defense  or  greater 
cuts  in  agriculture. 

So  they  are  just  across  the  board.  I 
did  not  dream  up  this  idea.  I  took  it 
from  the  President  himself. 

But  the  key,  again,  Mr.  President,  is: 
Do  we  want  to  pay  for  this  program?  If 
we  pay  for  it.  it  is  not  going  to  delay 
it.  We  can  pay  for  it.  We  can  pass  it  in 
the  Senate  today  with  a  method  to  pay 
for  it.  We  can  send  it  to  the  House. 
They  can  adopt  a  provision  for  paying 
for  it  or  give  us  another  one  and  we  can 
finish  a  conference  on  this  bill  tomor- 
row afternoon  and  have  it  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  tomorrow  night  with  a  pro- 
vision to  pay  for  it. 

Last  night.  I  appeared  on  a  business 
news  program  somewhat  critical  of  the 
Presidents  budget.  One  of  the 
commentors  on  the  program  said  to 
me:  "But  don't  you  like  the  Head  Start 
Program?  Don't  you  want  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program?" 

I  said.  "Those  are  good  programs. 
Should  we  pay  for  them?" 

And  there  was  kind  of  an  obfuscated 
response,  but  basically  it  was  these  are 
nice  programs,  so  we  should  have  them. 

And  what  I  fear.  Mr.  President,  is  we 
are  going  to  start  down  the  road— just 
like  this  unemployment  program — and 
not  pay  for  it.  And  then  Congress,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  will  not  come 
up  with  all  the  taxes  the  President 
wants.  Maybe  the  energy  tax  does  not 
pass — who  knows?— and  yet  we  will 
still  want  the  programs.  And  we  will 
start  to  vote  for  them,  saying  we  are 
going  to  raise  the  revenues  later,  or 
say  we  are  going  to  cut  some  other  pro- 
grams later  to  bail  it  out,  and  we  will 
not  do  it. 


This  particular  bill  is  starting  down 
the  wrong  road.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  extending  a  helping  hand  to  those 
who  are  unemployed.  It  is  a  decent 
thing  to  do  that  the  Government 
should  do.  But  we  ought  to  pay  for  it  in 
the  way  proposed  in  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  require  that. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  if  he  is  ready. 

How  much  time  would  the  Senator 
like? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Seven  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  Senator  Packwood  and 
other  colleagues— Senator  Dole  and 
Senator  DOMENICI — who  came  up  with 
this  amendment,  because  we  felt  very 
strongly  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
unemployment  extension  and  benefits, 
we  should  pay  for  it. 

I  might  mention  to  my  colleagues, 
when  we  had  the  three  previous  exten- 
sions— one  extension  in  November  1991. 
one  in  February  1992  and  one  in  July 
1992 — when  those  bills  were  reported 
out  of  the  Finance  Committee,  or  be- 
fore they  passed,  we  paid  for  them.  And 
I  think  before  this  bill  passes  we  should 
pay  for  it. 

So  the  amendment  we  are  offering 
this  morning  says  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  it.  We  are  going  to  pay  for  it 
through  spending  cuts,  not  through  tax 
increases.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  lot 
more  responsible  to  pay  for  it  through 
a  tax  increase  than  just  to  say  we  are 
not  going  to  pay  for  it.  we  are  going  to 
declare  an  emergency  and  just  have  it 
increase  the  deficit.  I  think  that  is  the 
most  irresponsible  action  we  could 
take. 

We  have  several  actions.  We  could 
just  do  nothing,  have  no  extension — 
that  is  one  possibility.  Another  one  is 
we  could  have  the  extension  but  we  pay 
for  it  and  we  pay  for  it  either  by  cut- 
ting spending— which  is  the  amend- 
ment that  Senator  Packwood.  myself, 
and  others  have  offered,  which  I  think 
is  the  most  desirable  alternative — or 
we  can  pay  for  it  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
increase.  That  is  what  has  happened  in 
the  past.  I  think  we  have  gone  back  too 
many  times  to  the  taxpayers  to  expand 
the  program. 

So  I  think  the  alternative  we  have  is 
the  best  one.  Yes.  let  us  have  the  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits,  but  let  us  pay  for  it.  Let 
us  pay  for  it  by  cutting  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

Frankly,  I  am  bothered  by  what  we 
see  because  this  Congress,  the  103d 
Congress,  is  not  very  old.  but  we  have 
passed  one  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
sent  to  the  President,  and  already  it  is 
a  mandate  on  business.  We  are  mandat- 
ing to  business  they  have  to  provide 
parental  leave,  not  maternal  leave  but 
parental  leave.  That  goes  a  lot  further 
than  most  people  think.  It  talks  about 
mothers-in-law  and  fathers-in-law.  But 


anyway  it  dictates  a  mandate  on  busi- 
ness. 

Now.  the  next  piece  of  legislation  we 
are  going  to  pass  is  an  extension  of  an 
entitlement  program.  I  am  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  I  listen  to 
the  appropriators  always  bemoan  the 
fact  that  the  discretionary  amount  we 
appropriate  is  not  really  growing;  it  is 
those  darned  entitlement  programs 
that  are  exploding.  And  it  just  so  hap- 
pens they  are  right.  And  this  is  one  en- 
titlement program  that  is  exploding. 
The  cost  of  this  program,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits,  last  year 
grew  at  48  percent.  The  cost  of  living 
grew  at  about  3  or  4  percent,  but  the 
cost  of  this  program  grew  10  times  that 
amount.  12  times  that  amount.  It  grew 
at  48  percent. 

You  have  to  compare  it  to  what? 
Well,  the  year  before  it  grew  at  46  per- 
cent. So  this  is  in  outlays,  this  is  in 
real  dollars,  this  is  in  dollars  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  drawing  a  check  for.  You 
can  see  in  1989  we  were  spending  $14  bil- 
lion; in  1990  we  are  spending  $17  billion; 
in  1991  it  increased  by  46  percent  and 
went  up  to  $25  billion;  and  in  1992  it  in- 
creased to  $37.8  billion.  It  is  exploding 
in  cost. 

One  reason  why  it  is  exploding  is  we 
have  had  three  extensions  in  the  last  2 
years.  Fine.  At  least  we  paid  for  that. 
At  least  we  can  actually  say,  yes.  we 
know  that  it  is  exploding;  we  did  have 
the  courage  and  conviction  to  say. 
well,  let  us  pay  for  it.  So  Congress 
raised  the  taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

The  amendment  we  have  today  does 
not  raise  taxes.  It  says  let  us  cut 
spending.  Let  us  pay  for  this  bill.  The 
cost  of  this  bill  we  have  before  us  is 
$5.7  billion.  If  we  do  not  pay  for  it,  it  is 
just  that  much  more  increasing  the 
deficit. 

We  received  a  Statement  of  Adminis- 
tration Policy  that  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  yesterday  that  I  find  to  be  very 
irresponsible.  Basically,  it  said  the 
President  wants  to  pass  this  package, 
but  he  does  not  want  any  offsets.  For 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  what 
that  term  means,  it  means  we  do  not 
want  to  pay  for  it.  He  does  not  want  to 
pay  for  it  through  spending  cuts.  He 
does  not  want  to  pay  for  it  through  tax 
increases.  I  think  that  is  grossly  irre- 
sponsible. That  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  a  deficit  that  is  growing.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  entitlement 
programs  that  are  exploding.  This  is 
not  the  only  one.  but  it  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  entitlement  programs 
we  have.  It  is  compounding  right  at  50 
percent  per  year.  And  now  we  are  not 
even  going  to  pay  for  it.  I  find  that  to 
be  grossly  irresponsible. 

I  really  do  hope  most  of  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  amendment.  I 
hope  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
will  support  this  amendment.  This 
should  not  be  a  party-line  issue.  We 
should  stand  together  and  say  we  are 
not   going   to   expand   an   entitlement 


program  unless  we  at  least  pay  for  it^- 
pay  as  you  go. 

The  only  way  they  are  getting 
around  the  pay-as-you-go  requirements 
in  the  Budget  Act  is  they  are  declaring 
it  an  emergency.  I  compliment  Presi- 
dent Bush.  When  Congress  tried  to  do 
this  a  couple  of  years  ago  he  said,  "I 
will  veto  the  bill  unless  you  pay  for 
it."  And  because  of  that  resolve,  at 
least  we  did  pay  for  it.  We  did  not  in- 
crease the  deficit,  even  in  spite  of  this 
increase  in  outlay,  because  we  did  have 
the  courage  to  pay  for  the  program  as 
it  was  growing. 

Right  now  we  are  just  saying  let  us 
be  irresponsible.  The  first  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  comes  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  first  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  comes  out  of  the  House  deal- 
ing with  spending  money,  we  are  not 
going  to  fund  it.  I  just  find  that  to  be 
irresponsible. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  in  a  biparti- 
san fashion  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  is  not  going  to 
hurt  people.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
cutting  your  favorite  program.  We  are 
going  to  be  cutting  some  administra- 
tive expenses,  and.  frankly.  I  think 
some  can  and  could  and  should  be  cut. 

The  administration  has  said  we  can 
cut  $30-some  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  Most  of  their  cuts  are  in  the  4th 
and  5th  year.  I  think  we  should  take 
the  4th-  and  5th-year  cuts  and  throw 
them  away  because  the  4th-  and  5th- 
year  cuts  made  in  the  1990  budget  pack- 
age are  not  happening.  The  caps  that 
were  agreed  to  under  the  1990  budget 
package.  President  Clinton  said  we  do 
not  need  to  adhere  to  those  caps  for 
1995.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  have  to 
make  the  spending  cuts  that  were 
agreed  to  in  the  1990  budget  package — 
as  many  of  us  forecast. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  up  front  and 
put  the  spending  cuts  up  front  and  not 
at  the  back  end.  This  says.  yes.  if  we 
are  going  to  expand  that  entitlement 
program,  that  is  fine  but.  yes.  let  us 
pay  for  it.  and  pay  for  it  by  cutting 
spending.  So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
agree  to  this  amendment  and  that  it 
will  be  agreed  to  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  close  accord.  I  believe,  with  my 
friend  about  the  disarray  into  which 
this  program  has  fallen.  We  had  a  very 
straightforward  measure  in  the  1930's. 
one  temporary  extension  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  1958.  then  another 
under  President  Kennedy  in  1961:  then 
in  1970  a  permanent  extension,  which 
has  had  its  problems.  Our  original  con- 
cept of  the  legislation  was  that  em- 
ployers paid  into  an  unemployment  tax 
fund.  FUTA.  The  funds  built  up  during 
periods  of  high  employment,  then  were 
spent  down  during  periods  of  low  em- 
ployment. 

It  has  to  be  understood  that,  when 
you    were    spending    them    down,    you 


were,  in  fact,  borrowing  money,  be- 
cause when  money  comes  into  the  trust 
fund,  it  immediately  goes  to  the  Treas- 
ury. That  is  the  reality  of  Federal  fi- 
nance. 

A  year  ago  we  established  an  advi- 
sory council  on  this  whole  program, 
and  somehow  it  has  not  gotten  into 
place.  I  am  told  the  very  distinguished 
former  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Dr.  Janet  Norwood,  has  been 
designated  as  chairman,  but  the  final 
appointments  from  the  executive 
branch  have  not  come.  I  am  told  on  the 
Senate  side.  Owen  Bieber.  of  the  UAW; 
Bill  Grossenbacher.  of  the  Texas  Em- 
ployment Commission;  and  John  Ste- 
phens, of  Roseburg  Forest  Products, 
have  been  appointed.  On  the  House 
side:  Tom  Donahue,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  AFL/CIO;  Kay  Bailey 
Hutchinson.  Texas  State  treasurer;  Bob 
Mitchell,  payroll  manager  at  Sears, 
Roebuck.  The  executive  branch  has  evi- 
dently also  selected  Mitch  Daniels,  of 
Eli  Lilly.  But  nothing  has  happened. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Reich  has  told  me 
he  is  going  to  put  this  commission  to 
work;  he  is  going  to  put  it  together, 
get  it  moving.  It  has  1  year.  Maybe  a 
year  will  be  sufficient  for  its  purposes. 
I  do  not  know  why  it  ought  not.  The 
contmiission,  headed  by  Professor  Witte 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  drafted 
the  entire  Social  Security  Program  in  1 
year.  But  what  Senator  Nickles  has 
been  saying  needs  to  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  specific  plight 
of  1.8  million  workers,  whose  prospect 
is  to  get  back,  on  average,  as  unem- 
ployment compensation,  one-third  of 
their  weekly  wage— that  commences 
Saturday  night— to  say  no  to  them  be- 
cause we  have  been  inattentive  to  our 
duty  is  to  compound  that  inattention. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  very  simply 
what  the  vote  will  be  about  in  30  min- 
utes' time. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  other  Senator 
seeking  recogrnition  and  wonder  if  we 
might  have  a  quorum  call,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  in  regard  to  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WoFFORD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  proceedings  under  the  call  of 
the  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trotn  South  Dakota. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  PRESSLER  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  485  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  add  Senator 
Faircloth  as  an  original  sponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Could  I  ask  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes  and  twenty-eight  seconds. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  4'/j  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
league. Senator  Packwood,  and  to  my 
leader.  Senator  Moynihan. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  join  with  Sen- 
ators Packwood,  Dole,  and  other  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  an  amendment 
that  would  offset  the  costs  of  extending 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Program  with  specific  cor- 
responding budget  cuts. 

I  first  want  to  emphasize  that  I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  EUC 
Program.  While  this  program  was  not 
meant  to  provide  income  security  for- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  we  must  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed who  have  exhausted  their  regu- 
lar State  unemployment  benefits  and 
who  would  not  be  eligible  for  any  addi- 
tional Federal  benefits  without  this  ex- 
tension. According  to  preliminary  fig- 
ures from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
nearly  4,500  Minnesotans  made  initial 
claims  for  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  last  month,  over 
5.500  Minnesotans  received  their  first 
EUC  benefit  payment,  and  another 
2,000  Minnesotans  exhausted  their  EUC 
benefits  entirely. 

We  in  Minnesota  are  blessed  with  an 
economy  that  is  strong  and  vibrant 
when  compared  with  the  States  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  chat  have  been 
hurt  so  badly  during  the  recent  reces- 
sion. Yet,  while  Minnesota's  4.9  percent 
unemployment  rate  is  low  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  that  figure  does 
not.  and  cannot,  tell  the  full  story. 
Today,  there  are  over  120,000  Minneso- 
tans who  want  to  work,  but  who  are 
unable  to  find  the  jobs  they  need  to 
feed  their  families  and  to  meet  their 
mortgages. 

Many  of  these  people  are  victims  of 
defense  cuts,  such  as  those  which  have 
occurred  at  AUiant  Tech.  FMC,  and 
others.  Minnesota's  high-tech  commu- 
nity also  has  suffered  employment 
losses  due  to  restructuring  and 
downsizing  necessitated  by  weak  eco- 


nomic conditions  both  here  and  abroad. 
For  the  first  time,  many  layoffs  in 
these  industries  have  occurred  among 
middle  management,  professional,  and 
highly  skilled  workers. 

There  are  signs  that  our  Nation's 
economy  is  improving.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  growing  evidence 
that  this  recovery  will  be  more  slow 
and  more  painful  for  American  working 
men  and  women  than  at  any  other  time 
in  recent  memory. 

When  we  first  enacted  the  EUC  Pro- 
gram at  the  end  of  1991,  the  Nations 
unemployment  rate  stood  at  6.9  per- 
cent. Unemployment  now  has  exceeded 
7  percent  for  14  consecutive  months. 

Unemployed  workers  are  exhausting 
their  regular  benefits  at  a  rate  that  is 
20  percent  higher  now  than  it  was  at 
the  low  point  of  the  recession,  and  they 
are  collecting  unemployment  benefits 
at  a  rate  that  is  15  percent  higher  than 
at  the  low  point  of  the  recession. 

Moreover,  many  people  who  have  lost 
jobs  in  the  recent  recession  have  no 
hope  of  being  rehired  by  their  former 
employers. 

Many  people  are  so  frustrated  by  the 
lack  of  employment  opportunities  that 
they  have  stopped  looking  for  work  al- 
together. 

However,  unlike  the  original  EUC 
legislation  and  its  two  earlier  exten- 
sions, this  bill  is  designated  as  an 
emergency  requirement — and  therefore 
it  is  exempt  from  the  pay-as-you-go  re- 
quirements of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act. 

When  we  passed  the  law  creating  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program  back  in  November  1991, 
we  made  sure  that  those  benefits  were 
paid  for  by  revenue  offsets.  When  we 
first  extended  the  EUC  Program  in 
February  1992,  to  give  workers  exhaust- 
ing their  EUC  benefits  an  additional  13 
weeks  of  benefits,  that  legislation 
again  was  paid  for  by  revenue  offsets. 
And  most  recently,  in  July  1992.  when 
Congress  extended  EUC  benefits  until 
March  6.  1993,  that  extension  also  was 
paid  for  by  offsets. 

The  administration  has  assured  us 
repeatedly  that  it  is  committed  to  re- 
ducing the  Federal  deficit.  Therefore,  I 
fail  to  understand  why  this  EUC  exten- 
sion—the first  of  President  Clinton's 
spending  programs  to  reach  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — actually  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  deficit.  If  this  is  an  example 
of  how  the  Clinton  administration's 
economic  program  is  going  to  work,  we 
are  in  deep  trouble. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  believe  that  we 
should  extend  the  EUC  Program.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  American 
people  are  deeply  concerned  about  our 
burgeoning  deficit  and  our  $4  trillion 
national  debt.  They  are  watching  us, 
and  holding  us  accountable.  And  they 
need  to  know  that  we  are  serious  about 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit,  a  point 
the  President  made  clear  with  us  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  at 
lunch  yesterday. 


There  are  many  necessary  and  worth- 
while spending  programs.  But  if  we  are 
truly  committed  to  reducing  the  defi- 
cit, then  every  spending  program  can- 
not constitute  an  emergency.  If  we  are 
serious  about  reducing  the  deficit,  we 
cannot  continue  to  redraw  the  bound- 
aries which  limit  Federal  spending 
whenever  we  find  it  difficult  or  incon- 
venient to  stay  within  them. 

The  President  has  set  forth  a  number 
of  spending  cuts  in  his  new  economic 
program.  The  amendment  we  have  of- 
fered simply  requires  that  one  of  the 
cuts  that  President  Clinton  already  has 
proposed  be  used  to  offset  this  spending 
program  so  that  it  does  not  add  to  the 
already  staggering  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  final,  important  point  about  this 
legislation  in  general,  the  profiling  and 
referral  system  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration is  an  interesting  prospect. 
But  it  does  not  begin  to  address  the  se- 
rious problem  of  long-term  unemploy- 
ment, or  the  serious  needs  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed. 

Our  unemployment  insurance  system 
was  designed  to  provide  temporary  sup- 
port to  workers  who  had  been  laid  off 
or  who  had  lost  their  jobs.  It  cannot  ef- 
fectively combat  the  more  serious,  and 
more  costly,  problem  of  long-term  un- 
employment and  permanent  worker 
displacement. 

In  order  to  thrive  in  today's  increas- 
ingly competitive  global  marketplace. 
American  businesses  are  striving  to  be 
even  more  productive  and  efficient. 
This  brave  new  world  has  presented 
American  workers  with  unprecedented 
challenges,  as  well.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve that  instead  of  continuing  to  i)ass 
further  EUC  extensions,  we  should  di- 
rect our  efforts  in  the  future  toward 
ensuring  that  industry  restructuring 
will  have  the  least  possible  impact  on 
American  workers.  We  may  have  no 
choice  for  the  near  term.  But  somehow 
we  have  to  strive  to  fix  the  problem  of 
long-term  unemployment,  or  at  least 
move  more  quickly  in  that  direction  by 
improving  our  job  training  programs 
and  developing  new  strategies  to  help 
workers  adapt  to  today's  changing 
workplace  needs. 

I  would  like  to  work  with  the  admin- 
istration to  develop  a  more  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  this  serious  problem, 
and  I  look  forward  to  doing  so. 

In  the  meantime,  I  applaud  the  ad- 
ministration for  proposing  to  extend 
EUC  benefits.  As  I  said  before,  the 
country  still  faces  a  serious  unemploy- 
ment problem.  But  in  attempting  to 
provide  support  to  American  workers 
so  that  they  can  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  families  while  they  find  new 
jobs,  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  so 
within  the  confines  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
step  up  to  the  plate  on  this  one — and 
stop  piling  up  our  national  debt.  Let  us 
be  responsible — vote  "aye"  on  this 
amendment. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  M0"5rNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  make  the  point  that  the  amend- 
ment before  us  does  not  strike  the 
emergency  designation  of  the  underly- 
ing bill  and  that  would  remain  in  ei- 
ther. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  honored  this 
morning  that  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore has  come  to  offer  his  thoughts  on 
the  matter  and  I  yield  5  minutes,  half 
the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend,  who  is  a  scholar 
by  education  and  a  gentleman  by  na- 
ture. 

This  amendment  would  require 
across-the-board  cuts  in  administrative 
expenses  to  finance  an  extension  of  un- 
employment benefits. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  have 
pointed  out  that  the  President  himself 
is  proposing  to  cut  administrative  ex- 
penses by  4  percent  in  1994  and  by  14 
percent  over  the  next  4  years.  There- 
fore, what  difference  could  it  make  now 
to  make  this  one-half  percent  reduc- 
tion in  order  to  pay  for  this  extension 
of  unemployment  benefits? 

I  must  admit  that  it  is  a  clever  and 
well-drafted  amendment  that  attempts 
to  beat  the  President  to  the  punch  on 
his  own  proposal.  But  I  have  in  my 
mind  a  letter  from  the  director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  Senator 
Moynihan.  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  a  short  letter,  paragraph  2 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  bill.  S.  382.  would  affect  direct  spend- 
ing and  thus  would  be  subject  to  pay-as-you- 
tfo  procedures  under  Section  13101  of  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990. 

The  bill,  Mr.  President,  would  affect 
direct  spending  as  defined  in  the  1990 
Budget  Enforcement  Act.  As  Senators 
are  aware,  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
of  1990  was  enacted  as  a  result  of  the 
1990  budget  summit.  I  participated  in 
that  summit.  The  Bush  administration 
participated  in  that  summit.  Despite 
the  fact  that  former  President  Bush  in 
the  heat  of  his  campaign  stated  that  he 
regretted  having  signed  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  of  1990,  that  act  resulted 
in  many  important  improvements  in 
the  budget  process. 

The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990 
contained  stringent  annual  caps  on  dis- 
cretionary appropriations  and  for  the 
first  time  it  required  committees  of  ju- 
risdiction to  pay  for  new  entitlement 
and  mandatory  spending  programs 
under  their  jurisdiction.  In  other 
words,  the  committee  that  does  the 
deed  is  required  to  pay  for  the  deed. 
This  was  a  very  important  change  in 
the  budget  process  that  was  enacted  as 
part  of  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act 
following  the  summit. 

Mr.  President,  up  until  now  that 
agreement  has  been  lived  up  to  by  the 
committees  in  the  Senate.  The  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  has  lived  up  to 


our  part  of  the  bargain.  For  example, 
for  the  13  fiscal  year  1993  appropria- 
tions bills,  we  appropriated  $16  billion 
less  than  the  caps  allowed  by  the  Budg- 
et Enforcement  Act. 

Now.  with  this  amendment  we  are 
being  asked  to  cut  discretionary  appro- 
priations further  in  order  to  pay  for  an 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits.  I 
must  strongly  oppose  the  amendment 
because  it  would  require  that  the  dis- 
cretionary appropriations  be  rescinded 
to  pay  for  a  direct  spending  program. 

This  amendment  violates  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act.  It  requires  across-the-board 
cuts  in  discretionary  programs  to  pay 
for  legislation  that  should  be  paid  for 
by  the  committees  of  jurisdiction,  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  other  body.  If 
it  were  to  be  offset,  it  should  be  from 
programs  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  13101  of  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  exempts  spending  from  pay- 
as-you-go  requirements  if  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  designate  such 
spending  as  emergency  spending.  It  al- 
lows such  spending  to  occur  without 
offsets.  In  section  6  of  this  bill  Con- 
gress designates  as  an  emergency  any 
direct  spending  provided  pursuant  to 
this  bill.  If  the  President  also  makes  an 
emergency  desigmation  amounts  pursu- 
ant to  the  bill  it  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  pay-as-you-go  procedure. 

Surely,  this  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  meets  the  definition  of 
an  emergency  as  contemplated  by  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act.  I  am  told 
that  without  this  extension,  between 
250,000,  300,000  workers  per  month 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  receive  Fed- 
eral extension  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  to  agree  to  this 
amendment  would  set  a  popular,  new, 
direct  spending  program  and  require 
that  the  discretionary  appropriations 
be  rescinded  to  pay  for  the  program.  It 
would  violate  the  principles  of  commit- 
tee accountability  established  in  the 
1990  budget  agreement,  a  principle 
which  is  vital  if  we  are  to  have  any 
chance  of  controlling  growth  in  new 
entitlement  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  that 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MO'ifNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  powerfully  persuasive 
statement.  Not  only  are  we  voting  on  a 
specific  program,  but  as  the  revered 
President  pro  tempore  of  this  body  has 
said,  we  are  voting  on  an  absolutely  es- 
sential issue.  We  would  establish  a 
precedent  that  would  undo  the  entire 
work  of  1950. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  imagine  no  more 
forceful  case  to  be  made  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  get  on  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  B"^TID.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  Republican  lead- 
er as  he  might  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  leader  time  reserved, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Leader 
time  is  reserved.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, the  Republican  leader  will  use 
that  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
colleague  and  manager,  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Moynihan. 

In  my  view  this  is  probably  the  most 
important  vote  we  have  had  this  year 
and  maybe  the  most  important  vote  we 
are  going  to  have  for  the  next  several 
weeks  because  it  is  a  very  defining 
vote.  We  heard  all  this  talk  about  defi- 
cit reduction,  all  the  speeches,  all  the 
rhetoric,  all  the  polls.  What  have  we 
done  this  year,  the  first  bill  we  passed 
was  a  mandate  which  is  a  tax  on  busi- 
ness employers  across  the  Nation  that 
the  Federal  Government  knew  best  on 
how  to  mandate  family  leave.  Now  the 
next  proposal  is  to  add  about  $6.8  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit. 

Maybe  I  do  not  understand  every- 
thing but  today  the  President  is  going 
to  announce  the  national  performance 
review  program.  He  wants  to  go 
through  Government  with  a  fine- 
toothed  comb  and  make  it  better  and 
user  friendly  and  eliminate  waste  in  all 
of  these  things  that  we  should  do. 

Yesterday,  the  President  was  kind 
enough  to  accept  our  invitation  to 
meet  with  Republican  Senators  over 
lunch.  He  emphasized  again  that  we 
need  to  deal  with  the  deficit.  So  here 
we  are,  first  shot  out  of  the  box,  say- 
ing, oh,  well,  we  do  not  really  mean 
that.  We  do  that  later.  But  right  now 
we  have  to  add  about  $5.8  billion  to  the 
deficit. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  my- 
self, and  others  is  not  adequate,  let  us 
have  another  one.  Let  us  have  one  from 
that  side  of  the  aisle  that  pays  for  this 
program.  We  need  to  extend  the  unem- 
ployment benefits  package.  We  did  it 
three  times  last  year  but  the  difference 
was  we  paid  for  it  each  time  last  year. 
So  is  this  an  emergency?  With  all  the 
spending  and  all  the  taxes  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  is  advocating,  $178  billion 
in  new  spending.  $360  billion  in  in- 
creased taxes,  $68  billion  in  new  tax 
breaks,  is  it  necessary  that  we  add  $5.8 
billion  to  the  deficit? 

And  Republicans  are  asked  almost  by 
the  hour  from  the  media,  well,  where  is 
your  plan?  Where  is  your  plan?  Well, 
we  do  not  have  a  Republican  plan.  We 
have  a  number  of  people  with  amend- 
ments. Like  Senator  Gramm  is  having 
a  press  conference  as  I  speak — some 
meeting  where  he  is  laying  out  his  pro- 
posal. There  will  be  other  proposals 
and  we  will  have  a  coordinated  position 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

We  are  also  in  the  midst  of  a  recov- 
ery. The  Bush  recovery  is  working.  The 
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economy  grew  at  an  all  time  rate  of  4.8 
percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1992— 
the  best  quarter  of  economic  growth  in 
5  years,  the  best  quarter  in  5  years.  In- 
flation remains  low  and  interest  rates 
are  low.  Last  month  the  national  un- 
employment rate  dropped  to  7.1  per- 
cent. 

So  we  look  at  a  number  of  opportuni- 
ties, a  number  of  sigmals  that  growth 
and  job  expansion  are  on  the  economic 
horizon,  that  the  Bush  recovery  is 
picking  up  steam.  That  does  not  mean 
much  if  you  are  out  of  work.  That  is 
why  we  are  here  today,  that  is  why  we 
ought  to  pass  this  bill  and  get  it  to  the 
President  for  his  signature. 

We  have  had  in  my  own  State  of  Kan- 
sas announcements  by  Boeing  of  up  to 
6,000  to  7.000  people  who  will  lose  their 
jobs;  Sears  another  couple  thousand; 
400  from  Beech;  and  on  it  goes.  Gen- 
erally, the  economy  is  good.  But  there 
are  pockets  where  we  have  problems. 

So,  job  loss  means  sacrifice  and  hard- 
ship and,  yes,  it  means  the  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  Normally,  we  used  to  divide 
these  payments  with  the  State  govern- 
ments but  the  States  figure  out  if  they 
wait  long  enough  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pick  up  the  entire  tab. 

So  we  are  here  today  debating  wheth- 
er or  not  we  ought  to  add  $5.8  billion  to 
the  deficit.  The  next  one  we  are  going 
to  take  up,  another  mandate  that  is 
going  to  cost  a  couple  hundred  million 
dollars,  is  moto-voter.  We  will  tell  the 
counties.  States,  this  is  good  for  you 
because  the  Federal  Government  says 
it  is.  and  we  are  going  to  mandate  it 
but  we  will  not  send  you  any  money. 
You  figure  out  how  to  get  the  money. 

So  here  we  are  in  I  think  sort  of  a 
watershed.  This  is  a  watershed  vote.  If 
we  really  believe  what  President  Clin- 
ton said  to  us  in  the  joint  session  of 
Congress  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  that 
we  had  a  real  problem  with  the  deficit, 
if  we  believe  all  those  polls  which  say 
60  to  70  percent  of  the  people  support 
the  President,  or  at  least  support  his 
speech  on  the  deficit,  why  are  we  here 
adding  $5.8  million  to  the  deficit?  Ex- 
plain that  to  somebody  in  Kansas  or 
any  other  State  represented  in  this 
body. 

We  cannot  do  it  because  there  are 
plenty  of  areas  we  can  cut  spending 
enough  to  pay  for  this  package  as  out- 
lined in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  hope- 
fully not  a  partisan  vote,  not  a  party- 
line  vote.  This  ought  to  have  the  unan- 
imous support  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  hope  that  we  would 
attract  good  bipartisan  support  to  help 
the  President  to  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  what  he  has  been  saying  about 
reducing  the  deficit  and  not  walking 
the  other  way  and  say,  oh.  now  we  will 
add  $5.8  billion  to  the  deficit.  I  did  not 
hear  President  Clinton  say  he  was 
going  to  increase  the  deficit.  I  thought 


he  was  going  to  cut  the  deficit.  Appar- 
ently, he  is  prepared  to  sign  this  legis- 
lation. They  sent  up  the  administra- 
tion's position,  which  is  in  support  of 
this  legislation  without  paying  for  it, 
and  therein  lies  I  think  the  problem 
with  the  whole  Clinton  package.  We  do 
not  have  the  details.  We  really  do  not 
know  where  the  defense  cuts  are  going 
to  hit,  who  they  are  going  to  hit.  what 
States  are  going  to  be  hit,  how  many 
young  men  and  women  are  going  to  be 
kicked  out  of  the  military  because  of 
$112  billion  in  new  defense  cuts  on  top 
of  the  $50  billion  already  passed  by 
Congress,  proposed  by  President  Bush, 
$360  billion  in  new  taxes.  $178  billion  in 
new  spending,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  underscoring  the  flaws  in  this 
package  by  passing  this  bill  today.  We 
do  not  have  a  budget.  We  do  not  even 
know  what  the  details  are.  We  are 
going  to  be  asked  in  this  body  before 
long  to  pass  a  budget  resolution  before 
we  have  the  budget.  It  seems  again  to 
me  that  we  are  just  proceeding  in  the 
wrong  way. 

If  we  cannot  take  money  out  of  trav- 
el and  consulting,  personnel  and  other 
overhead  expenses  in  Government 
across  the  board,  then  I  think  it  is  an 
indication  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
very  tough  when  it  comes  to  spending 
reductions,  and  that  is  true.  There  are 
not  many  spending  reductions  in  the 
President's  package.  They  are  all  taxes 
and  new  spending  and  very  little  spend- 
ing reductions. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
sound,  it  ought  to  have  unanimous  sup- 
port. We  ought  to  pass  it  on  a  voice 
vote.  Maybe  we  can  do  that.  In  any 
event,  it  is  a  watershed  vote.  It  is 
going  to  determine  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  next  2,  3,  4  weeks,  30 
days.  60  days.  90  days,  when  we  talk 
about  reducing  the  deficit. 

You  cannot  fool  the  American  people. 
We  start  here  if  we  want  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  $5.8  billion.  Ross  Perot  said 
yesterday  that  we  ought  to  pay  for  this 
bill.  We  should  not  add  more  money  to 
the  deficit.  So  all  those  who  want  to 
cut  the  deficit,  this  is  their  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  the  first  ball  over  the 
plate. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  act  responsibly  and  give 
the  American  taxpayer  a  break  and.  at 
the  same  time,  give  the  unemployed  a 
break  and  let  us  pay  for  this,  and  not 
impose  the  burden  on  their  children 
and  grandchildren  10.  20.  30  years  from 
now. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remaining  time,  and  such 
time  as  he  may  wish  to  use,  to  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Mitchell. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  if  I  go  beyond 
the  time  allotted  remaining  for  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  that  it  come  off 
of  my  leader  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  have  said 
that  their  intent  is  to  offset  the  costs 
of  the  unemployment  insurance  bill. 
Yet.  the  offset  they  propose  does  not 
cover  the  cost  this  year.  According  to 
estimates  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  offset  used  by 
the  sponsors  does  not  even  come  close 
to  raising  the  amount  that  the  spon- 
sors claim  this  year.  So  it  will  not  pay 
for  the  bill. 

The  sponsors  claim  they  have  offset 
$3.3  billion.  Yet.  both  0MB  and  CBO  es- 
timate that  the  sponsor's  amendment 
would  actually  amount  to  much  less  in 
savings  this  year.  What  would  this  off- 
set actually  do?  While  the  sponsors 
claim  that  it  involves  reductions  in  ad- 
ministrative overhead,  the  amendment 
actually  goes  far  beyond  that. 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
break  down  Federal  administrative  ex- 
penses as  something  called  object 
classes.  What  does  this  mean?  This  is 
budgetese,  technical  jargon.  No  one  has 
really  explained  it.  I  think  the  Senate, 
before  voting  for  such  an  amendment, 
ought  to  examine  what  these  so-called 
object  classes  and  administrative  ex- 
penses are. 

First,  the  sponsors  list  16  items 
which  they  say  would  add  up  to  $644 
billion.  That  $644  billion  would  then  be 
subjected  to  a  one-half  of  1  percent  re- 
duction in  fiscal  year  1993.  Included  in 
that  $644  billion  are  the  costs  of  regu- 
lar salaries  and  wages  paid  to  full-time 
civilian  employees,  salaries  and  wages 
for  terminal  leave  payments,  hazardous 
duty  pay.  overtime,  holiday  pay.  and 
night  work  differential.  At  the  same 
time,  the  text  of  the  same  amendment 
appears  to  preclude  reductions  in  cur- 
rent rates  of  pay. 

Well,  if  pay  is  not  to  be  reduced,  does 
this  mean  that  people  are  to  be  fired  to 
achieve  these  savings?  No  one  has  ex- 
plained it.  There  is  no  language  in  the 
amendment  regarding  civilian  govern- 
ment jobs,  or  language  protecting 
Americans  who  are  at  this  moment 
abroad  in  hazardous  duty  pay  areas.  No 
one  has  explained  that. 

Everyone  knows  that  personnel  ac- 
counts are  the  fastest  spending  ac- 
counts. If  we  are  to  achieve  savings  in 
personnel  accounts  without  reducing 
pay.  will  there  have  to  be  employees 
fired  to  achieved  it?  Would  it  not  be  a 
supreme  irony  to  pay  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits  by  creating  more  unem- 
ployment. To  totally  exclude  personnel 
costs  such  as  wages  and  salaries  in 
both  defense  and  civilian  goverrunent 
employment.  $162  billion  has  to  be 
sliced  right  off  of  the  top  of  the  spon- 
sors' $644  billion  base.  It  clearly  will 
not  do  what  the  sponsors  say  it  will  do. 

That  is  because  this  is  not  a  sub- 
stantive amendment.  This  is  a  political 
amendment.  Let  us  talk  about  some  of 
the  remaining  items  on  the  sponsors' 
list. 


There  is  a  vague  category  called 
other  services,  $230  billion.  What  serv- 
ices? No  one  has  explained  that.  An  in- 
quiry has  determined  that  it  includes 
hospital  care  and  premiums  on  insur- 
ance. Hospital  care  for  whom?  Insur- 
ance for  what?  No  one  has  explained 
that.  Are  we  going  to  cancel  Govern- 
ment insurance  policies?  Has  anybody 
explained  it?  No  one  has  explained  it. 

Equally  vague  categories  are  listed 
as  equipment  and  land  and  invest- 
ments. That  is  another  $133  billion.  Do 
these  accounts  or  any  of  the  others 
cover  defense  procurement  or  weapons 
systems?  The  minority  leader  just  said 
we  should  not  be  cutting  defense  as 
much  as  proposed.  Yet,  here  is  an 
amendment  cutting  defense,  and  no- 
body even  knows  what  defense  is  being 
cut. 

What  are  these  categories  listed 
under  something  called  acquisition  of 
capital  assets?  Nobody  has  explained 
that.  The  amendment  refers,  as  I  said, 
to  something  called  object  classes. 
That  is  clearly  an  effort  to  make  this 
whole  thing  sound  painless  and  tech- 
nical, using  budget  jargon.  But  if  you 
look  at  the  definition  of  object  classes, 
you  are  talking  about  real  contracts 
and  real  things. 

For  example,  category  31.0,  equip- 
ment. If  you  get  the  definition  of  ob- 
ject classes — not  provided  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment;  you  have  to  dig 
it  out  otherwise — it  includes  obliga- 
tions for  tanks,  armored  carriers,  trac- 
tors, missiles,  bayonets,  antiaircraft 
guns,  artillery,  search  lights,  detec- 
tors, fire  control  apparatus,  submarine, 
mine  equipment,  ammunition  hoists, 
torpedo  tubes,  and  other  miscellaneous 
military  equipment.  The  sponsors 
know  that  is  what  they  are  cutting 
with  this  amendment.  Did  they  intend 
that?  Does  anybody  understand  that. 
Has  anybody  explained  it.  Does  any- 
body know  what  this  is  all  about,  other 
than  that  it  is  a  political  effort? 

Aside  from  the  substantive  issues  of 
exactly  what  is  being  proposed  for  re- 
duction, there  are  practical  issues  to 
examine.  We  are  halfway  through  the 
fiscal  year  1993.  The  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  is  September  30.  How  would  these 
across-the-board  cuts  be  implemented? 
Much  of  the  $644  billion  has  already 
been  obligated.  Will  contracts  be  can- 
celed? Are  there  penalty  clauses  in 
those  contracts,  as  is  common  with 
Government  contracts,  so  that  actu- 
ally the  cost  to  the  Government  would 
be  higher  than  the  savings  alleged? 
Does  anybody  know?  Nobody  has  ex- 
plained that. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed 
downsizing  Government.  The  sponsors 
claim  their  proposal  is  the  Clinton  pro- 
posal, but  it  is  not.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  President 
has  proposed  to  prospectively  reduce 
administrative  costs.  He  has  given  fair 
notice  that  there  will  be  thorough  ex- 
amination by  the  relative  committees 
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in  Congress  and  executive  agencies, 
and  rational  decisions  will  be  made  on 
what  to  cut  and  what  not  to  cut. 

This  amendment  does  not  do  that. 
There  is  no  examination  by  the  com- 
mittees. Obviously,  there  is  no  exam- 
ination by  anyone.  Furthermore,  the 
President's  proposal  would  operate 
against  the  base  of  about  $50  billion  in 
administrative  expenses.  This  proposal 
has  a  base  of  $644  billion.  What  is  the 
dilTerence?  Nobody  has  explained  that. 
Does  anybody  know?  Nobody  voting 
will  know,  because  it  has  not  been  ex- 
plained. 

In  view  of  the  obviously  hasty  man- 
ner in  which  the  amendment  appears  to 
have  been  put  together,  and  the  obvi- 
ously political  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  opposed  to  any  substantive 
decision,  the  lack  of  any  explanation  of 
its  provisions,  lack  of  any  understand- 
ing of  what  it  will  do  or  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  do,  no  one  can  know  or  un- 
derstand what  they  are  voting  for. 

The  unemployment  insurance  bill  Is 
part  of  the  President's  overall  eco- 
nomic package.  That  package  is  needed 
to  ensure  that  a  recovery  does  install, 
and  we  get  more  Job  growth.  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  let  us  give  the  President's 
economic  program  a  chance  by  joining 
me  in  defeating  this  amendment. 

I  agree  with  the  Republican  leader  on 
one  thing.  This  is  a  significant  vote  on 
one  thing.  This  is  an  effort  to  torpedo 
the  President's  economic  program,  be- 
ginning here  and  now  in  the  Senate. 

So  the  question  really  before  us  is: 
Are  we  going  to  give  the  President's 
economic  program  a  chance,  or  are  we 
going  to  torpedo  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program  beginning  right  here? 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that. 
Those  who  vote  for  this  amendment  are 
voting  to  torpedo  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program. 

Let  us  get  at  it  right  now  in  the  be- 
ginning. This  is  a  significant  vote,  and 
if  you  want  to  kill  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program  before  giving  it  a 
chance,  then  you  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. If  you  think  that  the  President's 
economic  program  ought  to  have  a 
chance,  if  we  ought  to  once  and  for  all 
end  the  gridlock  in  this  country  and 
get  this  country  moving  again  and  let 
us  support  the  President's  economic 
program,  then  the  way  to  do  it  is  de- 
feat this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MO'STNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  pending  amendment. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  question  is  on  a  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  No.  66. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


\ 

Rollcall  Vote  No. 

21Leg.l 

YEAS— 57 

Akaka 

Felnstein 

Metzenbaam 

Baucus 

Ford 

MikaUkl 

Bides 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Bingam&D 

Moaeley-Braiin 

Boreo 

Hark  in 

Moynihan 

Boxer 

Henin 

Miuray 

Brmdley 

HoUlnsB 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bryan 

Johnston 

Pry  or 

Bampers 

Kennedy 

Reld 

Byrd 

Kerrey 

Rieffle 

Campbell 

Kerry 

Bobb 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Rockefeller 

Daschle 

Knieger 

SartaBM 

DeConclnl 

LantenberK 

Sum- 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Shelby 

Dorian 

Levin 

Simon 

EZOD 

Lieberman 

Wellstone 

Feliyfold 

Mathews 
NAYS— «3 

WolTord 

Bennett 

Faircloth 

MoConnell 

Bond 

Gorton 

Mnrkowskl 

Brown 

Gramm 

Nlckles 

Bums 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Chafee 

Orere 

Pressler 

Coau 

Hatch 

Roth 

Cochran 

Hatneld 

Stmpeon 

Cohen 

Helms 

Smith 

Coverdell 

JefTords 

Specter 

Cnig 

Kassebaom 

Stevens 

D'Anukto 

Kempthome 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lott 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lurar 

Warner 

Domenici 

Mack 

Durenberger 

McCain 

NOT  VOTING— 0 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  66)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MO"5rNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
Roth  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
that  was  just  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  current  extended  unemplosmient 
benefits  program  set  to  expire  this  Sat- 
urday, legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program  is  sorely  needed.  We  may 
be  emerging  from  the  recession,  but 
new  jobs  are  simply  not  being  created 
fast  enough. 

In  my  home  State  of  Washington, 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  over  7 
percent.  Boeing  recently  announced 
plans  to  lay  off  more  than  20,000  work- 
ers in  the  next  18  months.  Each  Boeing 
job  supports  an  additional  2.8  jobs, 
meaning  that  as  many  as  60,000  work- 
ers and  their  families  may  be  affected 
in  the  near  future.  In  our  timber-de- 
pendent communities,  thousands  of 
other  workers  and  their  families  are 
struggling  to  survive  as  they  have  con- 
sistently watched  jobs  disappear  over 
the  last  4  years.  We  must  not  abandon 
any  of  them  at  this  time  of  great  need. 

Nor  can  we  foresake  the  other  1.5 
million  unemployed  Americans  cur- 
rently   receiving    Federal    emergency 
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compensation.  These  emergency  bene- 
fits will  stop  flowing:  on  March  6,  just  a 
few  days  from  now,  if  we  do  not  pass 
this  bill. 

As  large  American  companies  are 
downsizing  and  banks  have  a  tight  hold 
on  credit  needed  to  help  start  new  busi- 
nesses, it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
many  of  our  unemployed  workers  to 
find  new  jobs  or  to  get  the  kind  of  re- 
training they  need  to  enter  new  fields. 
I  am  committed  to  working  with  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  enact  his  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  economic  stimulus  package. 
For  Washington  State,  job  creation  and 
economic  diversification  are  two  of  my 
top  priorities.  But  as  we  move  forward 
to  create  good-paying  jobs,  we  must 
not  cut  off  support  to  the  unemployed 
in  the  meantime. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend 
President  Clinton  and  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  for  recognizing  that  many  dis- 
placed workers  must  find  new  employ- 
ment in  different  industries.  The  inclu- 
sion of  a  special  initiative  in  this  legis- 
lation to  identify  displaced  workers 
and  provide  them  with  retraining, 
counseling,  and  job  search  assistance  is 
very  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  critical  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  go  forward  if  the  Senator 
would  defer  with  that. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Should  we  dispose 
of  the  committee  amendment  first? 

Mr.  I*resident,  I  ask  that  matter  be 
put  off  pending  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  do  away  with  the  so-called 
luxury  tax,  as  far  as  it  pertains  to 
boats.  This  has  been  an  absolute  disas- 
trous tax. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  a  mat- 
ter of  urgent  concern  to  him,  and  the 
Senate  should  be  able  to  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  repeat,  several  years  ago,  we  en- 
acted the  so-called  luxury  tax  that  ap- 
plied to  boats,  airplanes,  furs,  jewelry, 
and  automobiles.  I  am  only  going  to 
discuss  the  aspect  that  is  of  deepest 
concern  to  me,  the  tax  that  applies  to 
boats. 

What  that  so-called  luxury  tax  does 
is  to  apply  a  10-percent  tax  on  the  sale 
of  all  new  boats  over  $100,000.  The  ob- 
jective of  this  originally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  to  hit  the  rich.  But  as  so 
often  happens,  the  projectile  did  not 
hit  the  target. 


Mr.  President,  what  happened  was 
that  it  did  not  hurt  the  rich.  The  rich 
just  stopped  buying  boats  and  they  in- 
vested their  money  in  vacation  homes 
in  the  Caribbean,  or  wherever  it  might 
be.  The  people  who  were  hurt  are  the 
people  who  make  the  boats.  They  are 
not  millionaires.  The  people  who  were 
hurt  were  the  people  out  in  the  produc- 
tion line.  And  by  modest  estimate 
something  like  19.000  Americans  have 
lost  their  jobs  in  boat  building.  In  my 
State,  perhaps  3.000  to  5,000  lost  their 
jobs.  You  might  think  3,000  to  5.000  is 
not  much,  but  that  is  a  lot  in  a  little 
State  like  ours. 

Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  in 
the  Nation,  produces  more  sail  boat 
hulls  than  any  State  in  the  Nation. 
And  so  the  construction  of  boats  was  a 
very,  very  major  factor  in  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  not  just  the  people  who  build 
the  boats.  It  is  the  people  who  design 
them;  it  is  the  people  who  make  the 
sails,  the  cordage,  the  ropes,  the  lines, 
the  people  who  make  the  winches  that 
pull  up  the  anchors,  the  winches  that 
are  used  for  the  jib  sheets  and  the  main 
sheets.  It  is  a  total  industry  that  has 
been  really  severely  hit. 

Mr.  President,  you  might  say.  well, 
there  has  been  a  recession  and  that  is 
what  has  happened  to  the  boat  indus- 
try, it  was  not  the  so-called  luxury  tax. 
History  has  shown,  however,  that  in 
the  boatbuilding  business  when  bad 
times  come,  the  small  boats  are  hit  but 
big  boat  sales  continue.  So  we  have  had 
a  double  whammy  in  the  boatbuilding 
industry.  The  recession  has  hit  the 
small  boat  builders,  and  the  luxury  tax 
has  hit  the  big  boat  builders. 

We  have  twice  passed  in  the  Senate, 
in  connection  with  other  legislation, 
repeal  of  that  tax  bill,  but  because  of 
other  factors,  primarily  objections  of 
the  past  administration  to  other  facets 
of  that  legislation,  the  repeal  was  part 
of  a  bill  that  was  later  vetoed. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  is  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  who 
has  been  one  of  the  real  leaders  in  this 
and  indeed  it  was  his  repeal  measure 
that  has  been  the  factor  that  we  have 
worked  together  on.  we  are  looking  for 
a  vehicle  and  it  was  my  belief  that  this 
particular  vehicle  would  be  adequate. 
But  I  had  It  explained  to  me  that  this 
is  not  a  tax  bill. 

The  original  proposal  was  to  come  in 
with  a  replacement  tax;  namely,  the 
diesel  tax.  a  tax  on  diesel  fuel  on  which 
there  is  currently  no  tax.  We  would 
apply  the  diesel  fuel  tax  to  yachts,  but 
not  for  commercial  vessels,  fishermen 
and  so  forth.  That  would  replace  what- 
ever lost  revenue  was  anticipated  al- 
though, I  believe  the  Treasury  is  losing 
revenue  if  other  factors  such  as  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  last  in- 
come tax  receipts  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the   committee.   I   see   the   distin- 


guished majority  leader  is  also  on  the 
floor  and  he  certainly  is  involved  in 
this  with  a  big  boatbuilding  industry  in 
his  State.  I  know  he  is  concerned  about 
this  so-called  luxury  tax. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
I  would  like  to  yield  a  moment  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  because  he  has 
been  deeply  involved  with  this  from  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  just 
to  be  clear,  we  do  very  much  want  to 
hear  from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  then  we  will  want  to  hear  from  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  then  I  would 
like  to  respond  as  would  be  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  BREAUX  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  just 
briefly,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  accurately  outlined  the  situation. 
The  Senate  on  two  separate  occasions 
has  looked  at  this  proposition  which  I 
think  was  ill-conceived  in  the  first 
place  and  the  Senate  has  spoken  clear- 
ly on  it;  that  it  is  the  desire  of  this 
Senate  to  repeal  the  so-called  luxury 
tax  on  large  vessels. 

It  was  an  idea  to  try  and  offset  the 
regressive  nature  of  the  tax  on  beer 
and  alcohol  and  wine  by  somehow  hit- 
ting millionaires  who  bought  large 
boats.  The  problem  is  instead  of  hitting 
the  millionaires,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  accurately  spelled 
out.  we  hit  the  people  who  make  the 
boats,  the  workers,  the  craftsmen  and 
women  who  build  the  boats.  They  lost 
their  jobs  because  fewer  and  fewer 
boats  were  actually  produced.  Instead 
of  generating  more  revenues,  we  gen- 
erated no  new  revenues  and.  in  addi- 
tion, put  people  out  of  work.  That  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  It  is 
time  we  recognize  it.  as  we  have  on  two 
separate  occasions,  and  ask  the  Clinton 
administration  to  embrace  this. 

I  just  want  to  comment  to  Senator 
CHAFEE  from  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as 
the  majority  leader  who  has  been 
steadfast  in  pushing  this  legislation  for 
the  people  he  represents  in  Maine.  It 
has  been  a  high  priority  for  the  major- 
ity leader.  We  have  been  working  with 
the  chairman,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  encourage  his  active  support.  He 
certainly  understands  this  problem.  I 
look  forward  with  anticipation  to  his 
leadership  in  this  area.  So  maybe  in  a 
few  weeks,  a  few  months  at  the  most 
we  can  all  come  back  and  say  we  have 
all  put  our  heads  together  and  solved 
the  problem. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  favor  repeal  of  the  luxury  tax 
on  boats  for  reasons  explained  by  the 


Senators  from  Rhode  Island  and  Lou- 
isiana. It  has  clearly  not  worked  as  in- 
tended and  should  be  and  must  be  and 
will  be  repealed.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ators from  Rhode  Island  and  Louisiana 
for  their  leadership  in  this  area,  and  I 
commit  to  all  involved  that  we  are 
going  to  get  the  luxury  tax  repealed 
this  year  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  problem  we  face  with  respect  to 
this  bill  was.  of  course,  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Under  the 
American  Constitution,  the  Senate  has 
no  legal  authority  to  initiate  a  tax  bill. 
None.  All  tax  measures  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  the 
Senate  on  its  own  initiative  passes  a 
tax  bill,  it  will  not  be  taken  up  in  the 
House.  It  is  annulled.  It  is  an  act  that 
has  no  legal  consequence  or  signifi- 
cance. 

The  unemployment  insurance  bill  is 
not  a  tax  bill.  Adoption  of  the  luxury 
tax  repeal  on  boats  would  convert  it 
into  a  tax  bill  and,  therefore,  would 
have  only  the  effect  of  killing  the  un- 
employment insurance  extension  with- 
out enacting  the  boat  tax  repeal. 

That  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Therefore,  what  we 
must  do  is  find  a  vehicle  which  origi- 
nates in  the  House  under  constitu- 
tional procedures  and  which  we  can 
then  take  and  act  on  the  luxury  tax  re- 
peal. I  am  strongly  committed  to  that. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  administration,  high-rank- 
ing officials  in  the  administration,  as 
has  Senator  Moynihan.  and  I  believe  is 
going  to  address  that  subject  now  be- 
cause he  himself  has  been  involved  in 
the  discussions. 

We  passed  this  twice  last  year.  Twice 
it  was  vetoed,  not  because  of  this  pro- 
vision but  because  of  other  unrelated 
provisions  in  the  bill.  I  hope  very  much 
that  this  year,  and  soon  and  promptly, 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  pass  this  re- 
peal and  get  this  matter  over  with  once 
and  for  all  because  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  quite  right;  it 
must  be  repealed,  and  I  say  to  him  and 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  and  others, 
it  will  be  repealed.  We  are  going  to  get 
that  done. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  we  are  on  the 
same  subject,  may  I  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  agrees  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  not  un- 
naturally the  Senator  from  Maine.  It  is 
not  normal  to  report  conversations 
with  the  President  on  the  Senate  floor, 
but  I  think  this  is  a  special  occasion. 

On  February  15.  the  President  asked 
if  I  would  meet  with  him  to  review'  the 
measures  that  would  come  before  the 
Finance  Committee  that  would  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage. I  observed  that  on  the  list  of 
measures  repeal  of  the  luxury  tax  was 


not  on  the  list.  I  pointed  that  out  to 
the  President  and  said  the  Senate 
twice  repealed  this  measure,  that  it 
was  in  no  sense  an  effective  measure; 
and  it  resulted  in  lost  jobs. 

The  President  said  he  was  entirely 
agreeable  to  our  adding  this  measure 
to  the  first  tax  vehicle  that  came 
through  the  body. 

I  am  sure  the  President  would  not  be 
averse  to  my  having  made  this  point 
because  I  said  at  the  time  that  I  would 
inform  Senators.  I  mentioned  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  I  mentioned 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  men- 
tioned the  Senator  from  Maine  whose 
specific  interests  are  involved,  said  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  them  as 
well  as  to  me.  What  has  been  done 
twice  will  be  attempted  a  third  time 
and  I  am  confident  that  this  time  it 
will  be  signed. 
Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  who,  as  I  mentioned  before,  has 
been  deeply  involved  with  this  right 
from  the  beginning.  I  know  his  State 
and  the  boat  building  industry  in  his 
State  well.  I  know  his  concern  for  it. 
So  his  remarks  and  the  remarks  of  our 
distinguished  chairman  are  very  satis- 
fying and  gratifying. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point,  that 
there  is  a  sense  of  urgency  here,  and  so 
it  is  terribly  important  that  the  first 
vehicle  which  goes  through  here  that 
we  can  attach  this  measure  onto  is  one 
I  am  going  to  grab  hold  of  because  now 
is  when  all  the  boat  shows  are  on.  Peo- 
ple want  to  know  are  they  going  to 
have  to  pay  10  percent  additional  for 
anything  over  $100,000  for  any  boat 
they  buy. 

I  believe  we  have  to  move  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  And  so  when  the  first  vehi- 
cle comes  through  here  that  I  believe 
we  can  grrab  hold  of.  I  will  grab  hold  of 
it. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  distin- 
guished leader. 

I  will  say  one  more  thing.  I  know  my 
colleague  from  Florida  wants  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  this.  The  distinguished 
Republican  leader  would  be  on  the  floor 
because  he  has  an  interest  in  this,  not 
with  respect  to  boats,  but  with  the  pri- 
vate aircraft,  which  are  also  part  of  the 
so-called  luxury  tax.  Perhaps  he  will 
comment  on  that  later. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Before  we  hear  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
may  I  make  the  point  that  my  discus- 
sion with  the  President  had  to  do  with 
the  entire  measure.  It  dealt  with  small 
aircraft,  jewelry,  furs,  and  boats. 

Mr.  MACK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 


Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  express  my  gratitude  to  Senator 
CHAFEE  for  raising  this  issue  once 
again.  It  is  obviously  an  important 
issue  in  the  State  of  Florida.  There  are 
a  number  of  companies  that  have  gone 
out  of  business  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
cline in  their  sales.  In  our  State,  the 
luxury  tax  is  not  really  called  the  lux- 
ury tax.  It  is  called  the  layoff  tax.  I 
met  with  a  number  of  employees  of 
failed  boat  companies  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  These  workers  told  me  that  is 
how  they  refer  to  this  tax. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate his  efforts  to  see  that  this  tax  is 
repealed.  Particularly,  I  appreciate  the 
conversation  that  the  Senator  has  had 
with  the  President.  I  also  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  majority 
leader  for  his  commitment  for  an  early 
repeal. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  comments 
a  moment  longer  not  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  into  some  tough  partisan  de- 
bate, but  to  talk  about  a  tax  that  was 
designed  to  make  the  wealthy  pay 
more  in  taxes.  The  Senate  has  voted 
twice  to  repeal  this  measure  because 
we  have  found  out  that  you  cannot 
force  the  wealthy  to  pay  more  taxes; 
they  will  find  a  way  around  the  effort 
to  make  them  pay  more  taxes.  This  is 
a  prime  example  of  how  tax  rates  can 
affect  peoples  behavior. 

The  assumption  was  made,  when  this 
tax  was  passed,  that  all  action,  all  be- 
havior, all  decisions  by  the  wealthy  in 
the  Nation  would  continue  as  if  noth- 
ing had  changed.  The  reality  is  that 
with  the  higher  tax  on  boats,  on  luxury 
items,  people  decided  not  to  buy  them 
and  the  wealthy  did  not  pay  the  tax. 
The  people  in  fact  who  lost  their  jobs 
paid  the  tax  through  the  layoff  tax.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator and  look  forward  to  working  with 
him. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida.  He 
very  properly  describes  the  measure, 
the  layoff  tax.  and  I  think  as  an  issue 
of  principle  it  has  been  resolved  and  we 
will  get  to  it  presently. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  urging  action  by  Congress  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  repeal  the  luxury  tax  on 
boats.  We  should  have  done  so  long  be- 
fore now. 

The  tax  was  enacted  in  November 
1990  by  Congress  as  one  of  numerous 
deficit  reduction  measures  in  the  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  It  im- 
posed a  10-percent  excise  tax  on  the 
amount  of  the  retail  sales  price  of 
boats  that  exceeds  $100,000.  and  it  took 
effect  on  January  1.  1991. 

It  quickly  became  clear,  however, 
that  the  tax  was  counterproductive.  It 
has  been  the  cause  of  significant  job 
losses  in  the  boat  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  many  other  States,  and 
has  only  made  the  recession  worse.  Ob- 
viously,  that  was  not  the  purpose  of 
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the  tax  or  the  intention  of  Congress  in 
enacting  it. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  in  November 
1991.  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  82-14, 
the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  urging 
that  the  tax  should  be  immediately  re- 
pealed. I  voted  in  favor  of  its  repeal 
then,  and  I  continue  to  support  its  re- 
peal. Unfortunately,  that  resolution 
was  nonbinding,  and  all  our  efforts 
throughout  1992  to  enact  the  repeal 
into  law  were  finally  blocked  for  unre- 
lated reasons,  when  President  Bush  ve- 
toed the  omnibus  tax  bill. 

Now.  that  impasse  is  behind  us.  and 
effective  action  is  possible.  All  of  us 
know  that  repeal  of  this  misguided  tax 
is  clearly  overdue,  and  I  join  many  oth- 
ers in  Congress  in  urging  that  it  be  re- 
pealed on  the  first  available  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  put  in  a  word 
for  the  aircraft  industry. 

The  aircraft  industry  has  sold  the 
lowest  number  of  planes  since  World 
War  11—899  planes  in  1992.  In  this  eco- 
nomic environment  we  do  not  need  the 
additional  burden  of  the  luxury  tax  as 
another  worker  penalty. 

I  might  add  that  the  industry  has 
lost  over  50  percent  of  its  jobs  since 
1980.  This  is  not  a  luxury — we  must  re- 
peal the  tax. 

Although  the  repeal  is  not  included 
in  the  administrations  proposal  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  reconsider.  And 
I  hope  we  have  the  chairman's  support. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment,  to 
say  that  it  was  very  specifically  con- 
templated in  my  conversation  with  the 
President  that  the  concerns  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  will  be 
covered  by  the  measure  that  it  is  un- 
derstood will  be  offered  and  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  the  chairman,  for  that 
comment. 

It  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  in  support  of  Senator 
Chafees  tireless  efforts  to  repeal  the 
luxury  tax  on  boats.  I  understand  the 
difficulty  he  faces  in  finding  the  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  a  repeal  of  this  tax, 
but  I  just  wanted  to  make  clear  that  I 
fully  support  him  in  this  effort.  This 
tax  has  been  a  disaster  for  Rhode  Is- 
land and  other  States  whose  economies 
depend  on  a  healthy  boat  building  in- 
dustry. This  tax  has  not  raised  the  rev- 
enue it  intended.  All  it  has  accom- 
plished has  been  what  was  not  in- 
tended: it  has  put  hundreds  of  workers 
in  my  State  and  other  boat  building 
States  out  of  work.  It  must  be 
repealed. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Chafee  and  Senator  Breaux 
for  their  leadership  in  this  area  and  I 
will  continue  to  work  with  them  to  re- 
peal this  tax  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  grreat  deal  of  rhetoric  about  the 
need  to  help  the  unemployed.  It  should 
be  said  that  Congress  has  approved  nu- 
merous bills  that  have  put  people  out 
of  work.  Some  "help." 

One  prime  example  is  the  10-percent 
luxury  tax  on  boats  and  yachts  that 
Congress  unwisely  passed  as  a  part  of 
the  1990  budget  agreement.  Some  Sen- 
ators salivated  because  Congress  was 
really  socking  it  to  the  rich  guys  with 
that  one. 

But  what  happened?  Taxes  went  up, 
demand  for  boats  went  down  and  thou- 
sands of  blue-collar  workers  lost  their 
jobs.  What  a  way  to  sock  it  to  the  rich. 
The  luxury  tax  has  hurt  working-class 
Americans  far  more  than  the  wealthy. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee]  has  indicated  that  he  will 
offer  his  repeal  amendment  to  another 
bill,  instead  of  this  bill — and  I  will  sup- 
port his  efforts.  So  will  all  sensible 
Americans,  particularly  the  working 
men  and  women. 

Mr.  President,  this  tax  is  costing  the 
Federal  Government  far  more  than  it  is 
bringing  in.  A  report  prepared  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  July 
1991,  describes  the  inherently  flawed 
methodology  used  to  assess  the  impact 
of  the  luxury  tax.  The  report  states 
that  methodology  failed  to  take  into 
account  all  the  effects  of  this  tax  in- 
crease. 

The  committee's  report  concluded 
that  the  luxury  tax  on  boats  would  re- 
sult in  the  elimination  of  at  least  7,600 
boat-manufacturing  and  retail  jobs  in 
1991.  However,  officials  in  the  boat- 
manufacturing  industry  tell  me  that 
the  loss  is  far  worse,  ranging  between 
20,000  and  25,000  jobs.  The  committee 
also  found  that  the  combined  cost  of 
the  revenue  lost  and  the  increased  out- 
lays from  this  unemployment  is  518.4 
million,  exceeding  the  S3  million  reve- 
nue gain  anticipated  by  a  margin  of 
better  than  6  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  North  Carolina  is  one 
of  America's  10  largest  boatbuilding 
States.  It  once  was  home  to  some  of 
the  country's  largest  boat  building  in- 
dustries. But  this  tax  has  devastated 
the  boating  industry:  Hatteras  Yachts 
in  High  Point  has  lost  500  jobs  due  to 
the  tax;  Davis  Yacht  in  Wanchese  lost 
several  hundred  jobs;  and  Carver  Boat 
Co.  closed  their  Pender  County  boat 
factory. 

This  tax  has  also  affected  the  busi- 
nesses that  supply  the  boat  builders 
with  products  like  diesel  engines,  wood 
wiring,  paint,  and  fiberglass. 

Many  citizens  of  North  Carolina  are 
waiting  for  Congress  to  repeal  the  fool- 
ish luxury  tax  on  boats.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  admit  its  mistake  and  re- 
peal the  luxury  tax  on  boats  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  support  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  in  his  mission  to 
save    the    American    boating    industry 


from  the  road  to  ruin  on  which  it  now 
finds  itself.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
this  bill  may  not  be  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  today's  pending  legisla- 
tion, but  will  be  addressed  upon  the  ar- 
rival in  the  Senate  of  a  tax  bill  origi- 
nating in  the  House.  However,  I  wish  to 
speak  about  this  vitally  important 
issue,  so  that  my  colleagues  may  un- 
derstand the  suffering  of  the 
boatbuilding  industry,  and  that  I  may 
ensure  it's  being  addressed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

When  this  tax  was  originally  created 
in  1990,  the  intent  was  to  enact  sym- 
bolic measures  aimed  at  the  country's 
wealthier  individuals  in  lieu  of  increas- 
ing the  marginal  tax  rates.  The  provi- 
sion enacting  a  10-percent  luxury  tax 
on  boats  costing  over  $100,000  was  im- 
plemented without  hearings  and  with- 
out a  thorough  examination  of  the  true 
impact  of  this  tax  on  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  Well,  the  impact  is  certainly  ap- 
parent today. 

The  impact  has  been  the  industry- 
wide devastation— within  the  first  6 
months  of  1991.  sales  of  yachts  of  more 
than  $100,000  were  off  by  70  percent 
from  1990.  Industry  estimates  show 
that  it  has  lost  over  $1  billion  in  cap- 
ital over  the  last  2  years.  This  has  a  se- 
vere impact  upon  an  industry  which  is 
relatively  small,  yet  has  maintained 
the  highest  quality  in  the  world  and 
kept  import  penetration  into  the  U.S. 
market  to  under  5  percent  just  4  years 
ago. 

Due  to  the  significant  hardship  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  the  dramatic  drop- 
off of  sales,  many  previously  thriving, 
healthy  companies  have  been  forced 
out  of  business.  Since  this  inequitable 
tax  was  added  to  the  sale  of  these 
boats,  the  industry  has  seen  a  third  of 
the  U.S.  yacht-building  companies  go 
out  of  production  during  the  last  year. 

This  figure  represents  100  manufac- 
turing companies,  both  builders  and 
suppliers,  who  have  closed  down,  been 
put  out  of  business  by  their  banks,  or 
sought  reorganization  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  This  leaves  25,000  individ- 
uals out  of  work.  This  is  certainly  not 
the  time  when  our  country  can  afford 
to  drive  an  industry  out  of  business. 

We  only  hurt  ourselves  when  we  re- 
tain inequitable  treatment  of  an  indus- 
try that  is  suffering.  The  clock  contin- 
ues to  run  on  the  future  of  the  boating 
industry,  we  must  act  immediately  to 
assist  those  who  have  been  uninten- 
tionally harmed  by  this  tax.  The  im- 
pact of  the  tax  was  not  sufficiently  re- 
searched when  it  was  put  into  place, 
and  now  that  the  effects  have  been  felt, 
and  we  watch  a  once  thriving  industry 
rapidly  disintegrate,  we  must  move  to 
rectify  this  situation.  If  we  do  not  act 
immediately,  we  may  not  need  to  act 
at  all,  for  this  industry  is  on  the  brink 
of  financial  ruin  and  will  not  survive 
much  longer  without  our  help. 

I  have  been  told  repeatedly  by  the 
boat  builders  in  Minnesota  how   des- 


perate the  situation  now  is.  One  of  my 
constituents,  Jim  Schueppert,  has  ex- 
plained to  me  the  vicious  cycle  in 
which  the  industry  finds  itself.  Build- 
ers have  attempted  to  absorb  the  tax 
themselves,  rather  than  passing  it  on 
to  the  consumer,  to  stimulate  sales. 
This,  of  course,  leaves  the  company  in 
a  tenuous  financial  situation. 

A  majority  of  the  builders  have  liq- 
uidated their  company  and  personal  re- 
sources to  provide  hard  cash  to  stay  in 
business.  Failure  to  repeal  this  tax  has 
caused  a  complete  lack  of  confidence 
by  auditors,  lenders,  suppliers,  and  in- 
vestors. Accounting  firms  are  refusing 
to  give  these  companies  going  concern 
opinions  in  the  certification  of  their  fi- 
nancial statements.  In  effect,  the  audi- 
tors are  saying  that  they  probably 
won't  stay  in  business,  which  results  in 
a  complete  shut  down  of  line  of  credit 
and  is  forcing  insolvencies. 

Not  only  are  the  banking  industries 
avoiding  working  with  the 

boatbuilding  industry,  customers  have 
incentive  to  stay  away  as  well.  With 
the  on-again  off-again  approach  of  the 
repeal  of  this  tax,  customers  are  delay- 
ing purchasing  decisions  until  a  repeal 
is  passed. 

The  boatbuilding  industry  has  been 
one  of  the  great  American  success  sto- 
ries. It  is  highly  respected  throughout 
the  world,  and  it  has  been  very  success- 
ful— employing  a  sigrnificant  number  of 
people,  producing  a  high-quality  prod- 
uct, and  successfully  thriving  in  the 
marketplace.  Building  one  60-foot  boat 
will  employ  60  people  for  100  days.  We 
cannot  afford  to  allow  this  industry  to 
disintegrate — an  American  institution 
is  at  stake,  companies  are  at  stake, 
people's  futures  are  at  stake. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
to  save  this  industry  from  a  tax  that  is 
not  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  Bankrupting  companies 
and  laying  off  skilled  workers  is  not 
aiding  the  economy.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, it  is  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
We  must  act  now  to  save  the 
boatbuilding  industry  before  it  is  too 
late. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  might  withhold  for  a 
moment.  The  minority  leader  wants  to 
come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  go  ahead  then  until  he  comes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  I  am  not 
going  to  offer  an  amendment.  So  for 
the  floor  leaders.  Senator  Moynihan 
and  Senator  Packwood,  I  want  to 
speak  on  the  bill  and  I  want  to  speak 
primarily  in  relation  to  the  deficit  sit- 


uation and  how  this  $5.7  billion  of  addi- 
tional expenditures  is  a  continuation  of 
bad  policy  that  we  have  had  both  under 
Republicans  and  now  evidently  under 
Democrats.  I  hope  that  we  learn  from 
the  past  and  will  not  make  the  same 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

I  want  to  also  preface  my  remarks 
with  a  feeling  on  my  part  that  I  want 
to  work  with  President  Clinton.  I  think 
I  can  best  help  him  by  urging  him  not 
to  make  the  mistakes  that  his  prede- 
cessors have  made. 

He  wants  to  reinvent  Government. 
We  ought  to  help  him  reinvent  Govern- 
ment, but  based  upon  new  policies  and 
not  doing  those  things  that  lead  is  to 
additional  deficits. 

I  think  also  I  speak  with  some  au- 
thority on  this  business  of  deficits,  be- 
cause President  Reagan— not  so  much 
under  President  Bush— as  a  Member  of 
this  body,  I  reminded  all  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  that  when  it  came  to 
defense  expenditures,  we  Republicans 
are  not  as  cautious  in  watching  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  as  we  tend  to  be  in 
areas  like  welfare  and  other  domestic 
programs. 

I  reminded  President  Reagan— when 
he  would  talk  about  welfare  spending — 
that  we  have  military  industrial  wel- 
fare queens,  or  we  have  our  own  wel- 
fare queens  in  the  defense  industry. 

So  when  I  visit  with  my  colleagues 
from  the  Democratic  party,  the  major- 
ity party  here  in  this  body,  and  now  in 
the  Presidency.  I  would  like  to  have 
my  remarks  not  be  seen  as  partisan.  I 
have  a  responsibility  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent policymaker  in  a  branch  of  the 
Government  that  is  a  check  on  the  ad- 
ministrative branch,  and  that  dictates 
that  I  not  be  a  rubber  stamp  for  a  Re- 
publican President.  It  dictates  that  I 
not  be  a  stumbling  block  for  a  Demo- 
cratic President — I  intend  to  work  with 
the  President  when  I  agree  with  him; 
when  I  disagree  with  him,  I  intend  to 
say  so.  But  I  also  intend  to  have  a  re- 
sponsible alternative. 

I  think  Senator  Packwood  had  a  re- 
sponsible alternative,  as  an  amend- 
ment, to  pay  for  this  bill.  Now  it  looks 
like  it  is  going  to  be  passed  without 
being  paid  for.  That  is  bad  policy.  I 
simply  want  to  point  this  out  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues  and  a  new 
President  of  learning,  so  that  he  does 
not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

On  this  specific  issue,  then,  as  has 
been  said  so  many  times.  President 
Bush  and  the  Congress  at  least  two 
times,  maybe  three  times,  reached  bi- 
partisan agreements  that  brought  re- 
lief to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed Americans.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  President  Bush  and  most  of 
Congress  supported  extended  benefits. 
The  only  question  of  disagreement  was 
whether  the  program  would  be  paid 
for — maybe  in  part  how  it  would  be 
paid  for — or  whether  instead  we  would 
increase  the  deficit. 

To  everyone's  credit,  in  the  last  Con- 
gress on  two  or  three  occasions,  we  al- 


ways found  a  way  to  pay  for  these  un- 
employment benefits.  And  in  the  proc- 
ess of  doing  that,  we  held  the  line  on 
deficit  spending. 

You  know,  when  you  have  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  deficit  spend- 
ing, my  friends  out  there  in  the  grass- 
roots are  going  to  raise  the  question: 
How  is  that  holding  the  line?  Well,  it 
would  have  gotten  worse,  and  it  is 
going  to  get  $5.7  billion  worse  with  this 
bill  we  are  working  on  now  because  we 
are  not  paying  for  it. 

Unfortunately,  hard  times  have  con- 
tinued for  many. 

In  the  last  Congress,  we  increased  un- 
employment benefits  in  a  responsible, 
bipartisan  way  by  paying  for  it.  This 
bill  increases  the  debt.  It  does  not  pay 
the  bill.  We  do  not  raise  revenues;  we 
do  not  cut  spending  anywhere  else.  It 
just  adds  to  the  debt.  But  there  are 
still  hard  times  for  many. 

Those  are  the  unemployed. 

As  before,  I  agree  there  should  be  an- 
other extension  of  benefits.  That  is  my 
personal  view.  But  again,  as  in  the  last 
Congress,  I  believe  that  these  benefits 
must  be  paid  for  instead  of  us  increas- 
ing the  deficit.  Why  should  we  ask  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  my  generations  unem- 
ployed? It  seems  to  me  a  very  sound 
principle  that  any  government  ought 
to  adopt;  and  that  is,  except  in  time  of 
war,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  Na- 
tion is  at  stake,  each  generation  ought 
to  pay  its  own  way. 

Republicans  have  been  as  negligent 
in  that  as  Democrats  have.  That  is  just 
a  statement  of  fact  that  is  applicable 
to  all  Americans  and  to  all  parties. 
There  is  enough  blame  to  go  around. 
The  President  has  said  that  better  than 
I  can  say  it.  I  am  glad  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  willing  to  say  it  because  I  think 
that  is  trying  to  show  some  non- 
partisanship,  or  at  least  bipartisanship. 

That  is  why  I  supported  the  Pack- 
wood  alternative,  which  paid  for  this  in 
a  responsible  way  by  offsets,  which  off- 
sets President  Clinton  himself  supports 
because  they  are  in  his  budget.  We  can 
still  pass  a  responsible  bill  before  the 
Saturday  deadline,  notwithstanding 
many  of  the  arguments  heard  on  the 
floor. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  underlying 
bill  before  us,  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  will  not  be  paid  for. 
That  is  the  third  time  I  have  said  it.  I 
do  not  see  how  one  can  say  it  enough 
times. 

We  are  increasing  the  deficit  again 
by  $5.7  billion.  That  is  the  third  time  I 
have  said  that.  You  cannot  say  that 
too  many  times  when  you  have  the  ter- 
rible fiscal  situation  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  bill  passing,  and  signed  by  the 
President  then,  it  is  too  much  business 
as  usual.  This  is  not  progress,  then,  on 
the  deficit  front. 

I  would  like  to  put  this  a  little  bit 
more  in  context.  President  Clinton  and 
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my  Democratic  brethren  decry  the  fis- 
cal evils  of  the  past  12  years.  Here  is 
their  argument,  and  this  is  an  argru- 
ment  I  agrree  with:  this  is  a  point  where 
a  Republican  Senator  agrees  with  what 
President  Clinton  has  said. 

They  say:  From  1976  to  1981.  the  Unit- 
ed States  racked  up  $1  trillion  of  total 
national  debt.  During:  the  first  Reagan 
term,  another  $1  trillion  were  added  to 
the  debt,  in  effect,  then,  doubling  the 
debt  of  the  previous  200  years.  And  that 
happened  just  in  4  years. 

During  the  second  Reagan  term,  an- 
other SI  trillion  were  added  to  the  debt. 
Then,  during  the  Bush  term,  another  $1 
trillion  were  added.  That  is  an  approxi- 
mate figure.  All  of  these  are  approxi- 
mate figures. 

So  President  Clinton  is  essentially 
correct  in  that  statement.  Each  new 
term  by  another  new  President  since 
1981  brought  another  $1  trillion  added 
to  the  debt. 

This  is  what  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues fought  against  throughout  the 
decade  of  the  eighties,  when  I  proposed 
across-the-board  spending  freezes  in 
the  years  of  1983-86.  when  just  by  freez- 
ing for  1  year — just  by  freezing — you 
could  have  a  balanced  budget  in  2'/^ 
years,  and  that  is  without  tax  in- 
creases. I  was  joined,  of  course,  in  this 
effort  by  many  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues. I  appreciate  that. 

What  we  were  trying  to  do.  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion — I  suppose  the  out- 
standing example  of  this  is  when  Sen- 
ator Kassebaum  and  Senator  Biden 
and  myself  participated  in  a  joint  bi- 
partisan effort  to  freeze  across  the 
board.  What  we  were  trying  to  do  in 
those  days  was  to  gain  a  large  and  very 
decisive  win  against  the  massive  build- 
up of  debt  that  now  is  turning  out  to 
threaten  the  standard  of  living  of  fu- 
ture generations. 

The  debt  is  so  large  that  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country, 
whether  they  are  working  or  not, 
would  have  to  kick  in  more  than  S16,000 
to  retire  the  debt.  The  total  debt  this 
year— that  is,  the  accumulation  of  all 
the  deficits  that  the  Government  runs 
up  year  after  year— is  going  to  be  $4.5 
trillion. 

This  happens  to  be  the  most  per- 
nicious of  taxes  that  we  levy  on  the 
American  people. 

In  a  way.  this  can  be  considered  an 
inheritance  tax  because  future  genera- 
tions will  pay  for  this  deficit. 

Let  us  be  very  frank.  Sooner  or  later, 
societies,  including  ours,  pay  off  the 
debt,  either  by  taxes  or  by  inflation,  or 
with  decades  of  spending  surpluses. 
And  we  all  know  that  it  is  not  going  to 
be  spending  surpluses  that  retires  this 
debt. 

President  Clinton  is  right  in  decrying 
this  buildup  of  debt  and,  of  course,  so  is 
Ross  Perot.  And  so  are  all  of  us.  So  the 
President  was  elected  to  do  something 
about  it.  Indeed,  he  promised  to  do 
something  about  it.   And  so  we  now 


have  before  us  the  Presidents  plan  to 
do  something  about  it.  I  want  to  refer 
to  this  chart,  Mr.  President.  This  is 
how  President  Clinton  is  going  to  tack- 
le this  fundamental,  pernicious,  spiral- 
ing  problem  of  national  debt. 

His  plan,  as  you  can  see  here,  is  to 
add  $1  trillion— J916  billion  to  be 
exact — to  that  debt.  I  want  to  repeat 
that.  That  is  SI  trillion  on  top  of  3  pre- 
vious trillions  of  dollars  added  to  the 
debt.  And  these  are  the  President's  own 
numbers,  numbers  that  are  in  his  plan. 

This  is  very  much  a  dramatic  change 
from  what  we  have  been  waiting  for,  as 
promised  by  a  President.  He  promised 
change,  to  stem  the  spiraling  debt.  Yet 
here  we  have  another  almost  SI  trillion 
of  new  debt,  and  that  will  be  at  the  end 
of  4  years  of  this  new  Presidency. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is 
the  most  graphic,  most  lucid,  and  most 
irrefutable  argument  that  the  Clinton 
plan  is  simply  business  as  usual.  I  sup- 
pose back  in  these  days  over  here  I  said 
exactly  the  same  thing,  that  this  is  too 
much  business  as  usual.  As  an  example, 
in  my  first  4  months  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, we  had  a  vote  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, which  I  still  serve  on,  where 
three  freshmen  Republicans — at  least 
three — voted  against  the  first  Reagan 
budget  and  stalled  it,  or  killed  it,  for 
that  period  of  time.  It  came  back  alive, 
as  you  know  things  around  here  do. 

We  voted  against  the  first  Reagan 
budget,  because  he  promised  a  balanced 
budget  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  of 
office.  He  had  a  budget  projection  of  a 
S40  billion  deficit  at  the  end  of  that  4 
years.  How  I  would  like  to  have  a 
President  Reagan,  or  a  President  Bush, 
or  even  a  President  Clinton  come  back 
here  and  propose  a  budget  with  a  $40 
billion  deficit  in  it.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  vote  for  that.  But  I  voted 
against  it  back  then,  12  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  new  Member  of  this  body, 
because  we  had  a  President  that  prom- 
ised something  and  he  did  not  carry  it 
out. 

So  I  am  saying  to  President  Clinton, 
even  if  the  figures  are  somewhat  off 
from  what  you  thought  they  were  last 
summer,  it  is  business  as  usual  to  have 
this  sort  of  figure,  regardless  of  how 
sincere  you  are.  And  if  you  do  not  see 
it  as  business  as  usual,  I  want  to  point 
it  out  as  business  as  usual,  because  too 
many  of  us  have  been  through  this  be- 
fore. 

The  devil  is  not  in  the  details,  Mr. 
President.  The  devil  happens  to  be  in 
the  bottom  line,  and  this  is  the  bottom 
line. 

Different  oxen  might  be  gored,  but 
that  bottom  line  does  not  change.  This 
is  a  formal  proposal  by  the  President 
to  increase  the  debt  on  each  individual 
in  this  country  by  an  additional  $4,000 
during  the  President's  first  term.  That 
is  a  $4,000  tax  increase  in  effect  added 
to  the  $16,000  I  spoke  of  earlier.  This  is 
simply  a  debt  tax. 

So.  under  the  Clinton  plan,  we  will 
not  each  owe  $16,000  of  debt,  but  after  4 


years,  we  will  owe  $20,000  of  debt.  That 
is  a  20-percent  increase  in  what  each  of 
us  owes  toward  debt  under  the  Clinton 
4-year  plan. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  that  is  what 
the  incumbent  President,  himself,  is 
proposing.  I  am  using  his  own  numbers. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  we  will  have 
another  $1  trillion  of  debt.  That  is  not 
change.  It  is  not  what  the  country  ex- 
pects, and  it  is  not  what  the  country 
was  promised. 

Ross  Perot,  are  you  listening? 

Let  me  go  one  step  further  to  point 
out  what  a  dangerous  proposal  this  is 
by  this  administration.  I  have  another 
chart.  We  always  wonder  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Perot  is  going  to  make  a  last- 
ing contribution  to  Government.  He 
sure  has  with  the  explosion  of  i;harts 
that  has  shown  up  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
has  done  a  good  job  of  knowing  how  to 
explain  his  message.  We  are  not  all 
quite  used  to  it  yet,  but  I  think  he  will 
cause  us  all  to  get  used  to  it. 

This  chart  shows  how  the  debt  has 
swelled  under  each  President.  It  shows 
Reagan's  first  term,  his  second  term, 
and  it  shows  Bush's  only  term,  and 
these  are  all  actual  numbers  to  this 
point,  through  the  Republican  Presi- 
dencies; each  of  these  bars  are  actual 
numbers.  It  shows  the  Clinton  num- 
bers, and  the  Clinton  numbers,  of 
course,  are  not  actual,  but  only  pro- 
posed numbers.  Again,  those  are  his 
numbers. 

Under  Reagan's  first  term,  his  four 
deficits  added  to  $733  billion.  Again, 
these  are  actual  deficits  accumulated. 
They  do  not  include  the  compounding 
effect  on  the  debt,  which  would  bring 
the  figure  closer  to  $1  trillion.  During 
his  second  term,  Reagan  added  a  $679 
billion  to  the  debt.  Under  Bush,  of 
course,  was  added  one  and  one-tenth 
trillion  dollars. 

These  are  all  ex  post  facto  actual 
deficits.  So  that  we  may  more  fully  un- 
derstand the  Clinton  plan,  let  me  com- 
pare the  Clinton  proposal  with  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  records.  Of  course,  to 
compare  the  Clinton  plan  with  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  ex  post  facto  records 
is,  of  course,  mixing  apples  and  oranges 
and  would  not  be  fair  to  Reagan  or 
Bush,  because  actual  records  are  al- 
ways worse  than  their  proposals.  These 
are  the  proposals.  This  here,  is  what  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  add  to  the 
debt,  and  this  is  for  Bush.  Actually,  it 
is  much  worse. 

Typically,  one  has  to  be  careful  to 
compare  records  with  records  and  pro- 
posals with  proposals.  Nonetheless, 
even  though  a  comparison  would  not  be 
fair  to  Reagan  and  Bush,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  extending  good  will  to  the  new 
President,  let  us  anyway  draw  such  a 
comparison  of  President  Clinton's  pro- 
posals with  the  records  of  the  Bush  and 
Reagan  years.  Of  course,  I  must  point 
out  that  such  a  comparison  is  inher- 
ently overgenerous  to  President 
Clinton. 


Nevertheless,  even  on  that  score. 
President  Clinton's  proposal  is  just  as 
bad  as  the  Reagan  and  Bush  records. 
Reagan  did  not  propose  to  add  $733  bil- 
lion to  the  debt  in  his  first  term.  He 
did  not  propose  doing  this.  This  is  what 
he  proposed  to  do.  This  is  what  actu- 
ally happened.  Reagan  also  did  not  pro- 
pose this  in  his  second  term.  Bush  pro- 
posed this  deficit  after  4  years.  This  is 
what  he  ended  up  with. 

So  I  want  to  try  to  lay  out  here  for 
you  the  apples  and  oranges.  Look  at 
the  initial  budget  proposed,  and  then 
you  see  what  each  budget  proposal 
added  to  the  next  4  years.  This  is.  of 
course,  what  you  ended  up  with  at  the 
end  of  each  of  those  particular  times. 
This  particular  instance,  as  I  said,  is 
what  he  proposed  in  his  first  term,  and 
what  he  ended  up  with. 

Now.  there  might  be  a  slight  mis- 
match at  this  point.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause this  is  a  little  closer  to  what  was 
proposed  to  be  left  over  in  debt  and 
what  actually  ended  up  in  debt. 

And  in  reality,  this  mismatch  may 
have  been  because  there  was  some  dis- 
cipline brought  as  a  result  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  or  it  may  have  been  just  this 
simple;  That  maybe  a  President  in  his 
second  term,  such  as  Reagan  was.  does 
not  have  any  incentive  to  be  overly  op- 
timistic in  numbers.  And  you  know 
that  overoptimism  is  what  creates 
these  problems. 

We  always  estimate  that  much  more 
revenue  will  come  in  than  what  comes 
in.  We  are  always  saying  things  are 
going  to  cost  less  than  they  really  end 
up  costing.  If  we  could  just  be  more 
honest  in  the  approach — and  I  com- 
pliment, also.  President  Clinton  for  at- 
tempting to  do  this,  although  I  think  I 
can  make  a  point  that,  when  he  choos- 
es CBO,  that  really  is  not  a  whole  lot 
better  than  OMB. 

Of  course,  the  worst  mismatch  here 
was  during  the  Bush  term,  when  we 
were  going  to  add  $187  billion,  sup- 
posedly, to  the  national  debt  and  the 
reality  of  it  is  we  ended  up  with  $1.1 
trillion. 

So  that  brings  us  to  President  Clin- 
ton's plan — and  this  is  a  plan;  these  are 
not  real  numbers,  but  they  are  his 
numbers — to  increase  the  debt  by  $916 
billion  over  the  next  4  years.  And,  of 
course,  we  will  not  know  for  4  years 
what  the  actual  results  will  be.  This  is 
just  a  plan.  But  this  is  an  optimistic 
plan. 

One  thing  is  for  sure.  All  the  forces 
in  the  universe,  not  to  mention  inside 
the  beltway,  will  conspire  to  cause  the 
actual  debt — that  will  be  out  here  at 
the  end  of  4  years — all  of  these  forces  of 
the  universe  and  all  the  forces  within 
the  beltway  are  going  to  conspire  to 
cause  the  actual  debt  generated  by  this 
plan  to  be  much,  much  greater.  Just 
like  it  was  much,  much  greater  under 
12  years  of  Republicans. 

The  plan  is  bad  enough  just  on  its 
face.   Can  we   imagine  how  bad  it  is 


going  to  be  when  we  put  a  bar  here  4 
years  from  now,  if  history  just  simply 
repeats  itself?  Just  history  repeating 
itself. 

In  short,  this  is  a  terribly  perilous 
place  from  which  to  start.  Starting 
right  here,  as  we  are  right  now.  We  are 
starting  right  here,  but  this  is  pro- 
jected. It  is  perilous.  The  plan  rep- 
resents hitting  the  ground  backpedal- 
ing.  And  there  is  little  reason  with 
which  to  hope  that  plans  will  become 
reality.  And  I  want  to  elaborate  on 
that. 

They  cannot  use  the  argument  that 
the  Clinton  plan  is  different  because 
they  are  using  realistic  numbers.  That 
argument  would  only  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  this  plan  represents  business 
as  usual— adding  $1  trillion  to  the  debt 
is  definitely  business  as  usual.  That  is 
the  bottom  line. 

Moreover,  recent  CBO  estimates  for 
predicting  the  deficit  are  nearly  as  bad, 
historically,  as  OMB's.  The  average 
miscalculation  during  the  1980's  was 
$40  billion  per  year  during  10  years. 
Over  $40  billion  on  projections. 

This  administration  also  cannot  use 
the  argument  that  things  would  have 
gotten  much  worse  without  the  Clinton 
plan.  That  argument  can  also  be  used 
by  every  other  former  President,  as 
well.  But  you  use  that  argument  and 
the  bottom  line  is  still  the  status  quo. 

And  there  are  other  more  immediate 
factors  that  militate  against  hope  for 
realizing  the  President's  numbers 
here — this  bar.  The  President  has  not 
yet  even  calculated  into  the  deficit  the 
cost  of  the  RTC  payments.  That  will 
add  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  more  to 
the  debt. 

Also,  economists  are  lining  up  in  ob- 
servation that  the  President's  revenue 
numbers  are  substantially  overesti- 
mated. This  may  increase  the  debt  by 
an  additional  $50  billion  to  $75  billion 
over  the  next  4  years. 

Here  is  a  place  we  can  learn  a  lesson 
from  just  3  years  ago:  The  1990  budget 
agreement,  in  which  President  Bush 
broke  his  promise  of  no  tax  increases.  I 
voted  against  that.  But,  regardless  of 
that,  new  changes  in  Gramm-Rudman 
allowed  us  to  simply  reestimate  for 
technical  reasons  and  then  extend  the 
deficit  and  the  debt  limit.  In  just  4 
months,  the  debt  had  grown  by  some- 
thing like  $75  billion  or  $90  billion. 

So  there  is  every  reason,  judging 
from  past  precedent,  to  think  that  this 
$50  to  $75  billion  will  get  worse  in  4 
years. 

This  means  that  we  will  not,  in  fact, 
owe  an  additional  $4,000  each  under  the 
Clinton  plan.  It  may  be  $5,000  or  $6,000. 
Who  really  knows?  For  sure,  it  is  going 
to  be  higher.  It  may  be  much,  much 
higher. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Clinton  plan  is  a  poor  starting  point. 
And  all  indications  are  that — once 
again,  as  with  President  Reagan  and 
President    Bush— let    me    make    that 


clear,  because  I  am  a  Republican — once 
again,  we  are  going  to  make  the  same 
bad  decisions  that  were  made  under  a 
Reagan  and  Bush  Presidency,  and  that 
is  that  reality  will  be  far  worse  than 
what  is  proposed.  That  is  not  question- 
ing President  Clinton's  sincerity  or 
any  efforts  that  he  wants  to  improve 
things.  The  reality  of  it  is,  it  is  not 
going  to. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  devil  is  the  bot- 
tom line.  And  the  bottom  line  of  this 
plan  is  that  it  is  business  as  usual.  It  is 
not  change.  It  proposes  to  add  another 
trillion  dollars  of  debt.  It  comes  dan- 
gerously close  to  ignoring  the  predica- 
ment of  debt  accumulation  and  the 
phenomenon  of  plans-versus-reality 
mismatch. 

Again,  Ross  Perot,  are  you  listening? 
And,  in  a  sense,  America,  are  you  lis- 
tening? 

This  plan  is  too  much  like  the 
Reagan  I  plan,  the  Reagan  II  plan,  and 
the  Bush  I  plan. 

So  America.  I  hope  you  can  help  us 
strip  this  plan  of  its  false  advertising 
and  get  it  back  to  the  drawing  board;  * 
or  let  the  President  work  with  us  up 
here  on  the  Hill  to  bring  down  the  ex- 
penditures, not  increase  funding  for 
new  programs  and  maybe  increase 
some  taxes. 

I  do  not  like  to  increase  taxes,  and  I 
am  not  advocating  an  increase  in 
taxes.  But  that  is  a  possible  com- 
promise. 

If  you  just  do  not  spend  a  lot  of  new 
money,  make  sure  that  every  cent  is 
reducing  present  programs  and  any 
new  taxes  go  dollar  for  dollar  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  deficit.  I  think  that  is 
what  the  American  people  out  there 
want  us  to  do  here  within  the  beltway. 

Do  we  really  want  a  plan  that  adds  a 
$1  trillion  to  the  debt  over  the  next  4 
years,  using  President  Clinton's  num- 
bers, adding  $4,000  or  $5,000  or  more  for 
what  each  of  us  owes  on  top  of  that 
$16,000  that,  for  the  most,  is  a  result  of 
these  12  years? 

Unless  we  demand  change  and  unless 
their  feet  are  held  to  the  fire,  we  will 
continue  business  as  usual. 

Now,  that  brings  me  back  to  this  un- 
employment compensation  bill. 

This  is  the  President's  first  bill.  I 
know  we  have  signed  one  that  was  ve- 
toed by  previous  Republican  Presidents 
dealing  with  family  medical  leave  that 
the  President  signed,  but  this  is  the 
first  proposal  coming  out  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

What  a  tone  this  bill  from  the  White 
House  is  setting.  What  a  signal  it  is 
sending.  We  are  not  going  to  hold  the 
line  on  the  deficit — that  is  really  what 
it  says— because  we  are  adding  $5.7  bil- 
lion. And  that  is  notwithstanding  the 
rhetoric  to  the  contrary. 

One  of  the  things  we  in  Government 
must  be  more  careful  about  is  the  rhet- 
oric, both  on  the  campaign  trail  as  well 
as  beyond  the  campaign  trail;  that  our 
performance  in  office  is  commensurate 
with  that  rhetoric. 
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Last  week,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
stated  that  this  bill  is  only  the  first  of 
many  so-called  emergencies  that  will 
increase  the  deficit.  So  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  just  once  passing  a  bill  here 
that  is  going  to  increase  the  deficit  by 
$5.7  billion.  There  is  more  coming  down 
the  pike.  We  are  going  to  increase  the 
deficit  rather  than  pay  for  it  with  reve- 
nues or  by  reducing  spending  else- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  the  sound  you  hear, 
from  the  bill  we  have  before  us,  plus,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  said,  a  lot  of 
other  bills  coming  down  the  pike,  is 
the  sound  of  the  floodgates  opening. 

I  fear  the  people  back  home,  at  the 
grassroots,  are  simply  going  to  see  that 
the  debt  is  not  an  issue  with  this  ad- 
ministration. It  is  surely  not  an  issue 
with  this  Congress.  Let  us  all  be  clear 
about  that.  People  in  this  country 
want  to  contribute  to  debt  reduction. 
But  they  will  not  want  to,  I  believe, 
when  they  learn  about  how  little  this 
plan  does  to  lower  that  debt.  That  is 
why  I  think  we  ought  to  still  be  look- 
ing, before  we  pass  this  bill,  for  ways  to 
pay  for  it. 

One  final  comment.  There  certainly 
has  been  change.  But  it  is  kind  of  a 
two-dimensional  change.  What  was 
fully  funded  under  Reagan  and  Bush  is 
underfunded  in  the  Clinton  budget. 
What  was  underfunded  in  Reagan  and 
Bush  is  fully  funded  in  the  Clinton 
budget.  What  was  undertaxed  in  the 
Reagan/Bush  budgets  is  fully  taxed  in 
the  Clinton  budget.  What  was  fully 
taxed  under  Reagan/Bush  is  undertaxed 
in  this  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit,  yes,  this  is 
certainly  change.  But  all  it  does  is 
take  all  of  the  chairs  that  were  on  one 
side  of  the  Titanic  and  move  them  to 
the  other  side.  But  the  Titanic  is  still 
headed  toward  that  iceberg. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  signs  of  an  improving  econ- 
omy. But  no  matter  what  the  experts 
say  about  the  economy's  health,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  it  is  not  produc- 
ing enough  jobs. 

As  the  President  has  said,  there  is  no 
recovery  worth  its  name  that  does  not 
create  jobs. 

And  as  the  layoffs  from  Sears,  IBM, 
Boeing,  and  GM  vividly  show,  we  are 
still  losing  good  manufacturing  jobs  in 
my  State  and  around  the  country. 

Twelve  years  of  policies  that  quad- 
rupled our  Federal  debt,  that  gave  tax 
breaks  to  the  wealthiest  while  most 
Americans  struggled  harder  just  to 
stay  even,  and  failed  to  invest  in  our 
future  productivity,  these  policies  have 
put  this  economy  on  the  wrong  track. 

This  is  the  time  for  a  major  change 
in  course  that  turns  our  economy 
around  for  the  long  term.  But  there  is 
a  deadline  facing  us  with  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  running 
out. 


The  long-term  plan  that  we  need  ac- 
tion on  soon  is  what  the  President's 
program  presented  to  us  is  desigrned 
to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  and  other 
Senators  have  been  using  this  occasion, 
today,  the  crisis  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  running  out  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  then  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  as  an  occasion  to 
debate  the  President's  overall  eco- 
nomic plan.  I  am  ready  for  that  debate. 
I  relish  it.  I  look  forward  to  it.  I  hope 
we  will  carry  it  through  to  action,  and 
action  soon.  But  that  is  not  the  issue 
today.  The  issue  today  is  a  deadline 
facing  us.  The  long-term  problem  is 
crucial.  But  in  the  meantime  we  have 
to  face  up  to  the  short-term  challenge 
facing  millions  of  American  families 
who  were  victimized  by  a  long,  linger- 
ing recession. 

For  those  who  lost  their  jobs  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  this  recession  has 
not  ended.  Extending  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  is  only  a  tem- 
porary stopgap,  but  it  is  a  vital  and  a 
necessary  one,  not  only  for  the  people 
who  need  the  help  but  for  an  economy 
that  needs  them  to  return  to  the  work 
force. 

This  legislation  also  makes  signifi- 
cant improvements  to  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  While  I 
was  Pennsylvania's  secretary  of  labor  I 
saw  firsthand  the  problems  and  also 
the  promise  of  our  unemployment  com- 
pensation system. 

And  much  like  legislation  that  I  have 
introduced,  this  bill  asks  and  encour- 
ages the  States  to  review  the  reem- 
ployment prospects  of  workers  soon 
after  they  have  lost  their  jobs,  so  they 
can  receive  necessary  services  and 
training  before  they  exhaust  their  ben- 
efits. This  kind  of  early  intervention 
makes  it  much  more  likely  that  people 
can  receive  the  retraining  and  place- 
ment service  they  need  to  get  a  job. 

There  are  other  improvements  that 
can  still  be  made.  For  example,  unem- 
ployment funds  should  be  used  more 
creatively  to  support  worker  retrain- 
ing, job  placement,  and  even  new  busi- 
ness formation.  We  have  done  some  of 
that  in  Pennsylvania  and  I  hope  we 
will  turn  to  that  in  due  course  in  this 
body. 

But  the  bill  we  pass  today  of  course 
must  be  paid  for.  We  cannot  take  the 
matter  of  the  Federal  deficit  lightly— 
for  its  quadrupling  over  the  past  dec- 
ade is  robbing  our  children  of  their  jobs 
and  opportunities  for  the  future,  and 
the  President's  economic  plan  is  de- 
signed to  enable  us  to  pay  for  what  we 
do  in  this  society  our  ours.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  allow  the  pain  of 
that  deficit  reduction  to  fall  on  these 
families  who  are  already  suffering  due 
to  a  weak  economy.  That  would  not 
only  be  cruel  and  unfair,  it  would  be 
penny-wise  and  dollar-foolish.  For  it  is 
the  children  of  those  unemployed 
workers  who   will   suffer   the   most   if 


their  families  cannot  afford  groceries, 
or  house  ixayments,  or  shoes  for  school. 

Extending  unemployment  benefits 
was  the  very  first  issue  I  pressed  with 
my  colleagues  when  I  arrived  here, 
nearly  2  years  ago,  knowing  how  people 
in  Pennsylvania  were  hurting  because 
their  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  were  running  out.  It  Is  too  bad 
we  had  to  pass  such  legislation  three 
times  before  it  was  finally  signed,  and 
the  help  reached  the  people  who  needed 
it.  It  is  even  more  disappointing  that 
the  need  for  continued  action  remains 
so  great  today. 

I  hope  the  work  we  do  In  the  months 
ahead  to  invest  in  our  economy,  to  cut 
the  deficit,  to  control  the  skyrocketing 
cost  of  health  care,  to  reduce  spending, 
will  grlve  us  a  strong  and  a  growing 
economy  so  we  can  concentrate  on 
training  people  for  new  employment, 
instead  of  compensating  them  for  un- 
employment. That  must  be  our  goal. 
But  first  things  first.  Let  us  help  the 
people  who  need  it  right  now,  this 
week,  today,  before  the  deadline 
comes.  And  make  long-term  improve- 
ments to  the  Federal-State  employ- 
ment compensation  while  we  are 
doing  it. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  to  leave  the  floor,  may  I  thank  him 
for  such  an  able  and  thoughtful  state- 
ment. It  comes  with  the  authority  of 
someone  who  has  concerned  himself 
with  these  issues  for  a  generation 
now — two  generations.  In  political 
terms. 

The  Senator  cannot  but  have  been 
pleased  to  see  President  Clinton  go  to 
New  Jersey  earlier  this  week  to  pro- 
pose a  national  service  program  of  the 
kind  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  been  proposing  quietly,  force- 
fully, patiently,  persistently  for  the 
last  30  years,  modeled  on  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  he  invented  and  helped  to 
create  just  32  years  ago,  I  believe,  as 
the  President  was  speaking  on  the  an- 
niversary of  that  occasion:  finding 
work,  finding  service,  finding  a  role  in 
life  for  young  people. 

If  there  is  anything  we  do  badly  in 
this  country,  and  there  are  many 
things  we  do  not  do  well,  it  is  that 
transition  from  childhood  youth  to  an 
adult  role  in  the  economy  that  many  of 
the  societies  work  out  so  much  better 
than  we  and  the  persistent  problems  of 
employment  beyond  any  expectation  of 
32  years  ago.  We  would  have  a  world  of 
millions  of  men  and  women  out  of 
work,  unemployment  going  on  26 
weeks,  52  weeks,  and  the  economy  not 
responding. 

In  those  years,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  thought  to  establish  as 
a  goal  for  the  Nation  a  4-percent  unem- 
ployment rate  and  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  it  was  protested  that  it  was 
too  high.  It  agreed  to  an  interim  num- 
ber. We  are  still  at  it.  Thanks  be  to 


God  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
still  here  to  guide  us.  I  really  want  to 
thank  him. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  will  point  out 
that  the  President's  program  for  na- 
tional service  has  a  direct  impact  on 
what  we  are  talking  about  today.  The 
opportunities  for  young  people  coming 
out  of  school  into  a  world  where  jobs 
are  few  are  being  further  reduced  by 
the  number  of  young  people  who  will 
no  longer  have  opportunities  in  the 
military  as  the  military  is  reducing  re- 
cruiting from  300,000  young  people  a 
year  to  200,000  young  people  a  year.  In 
a  few  years,  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 100,000  less  young  people  having 
opportunities  for  serving  the  country 
through  the  military. 

So  the  President's  program  that  will 
in  a  few  years  offer  100,000  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people  to  engage  in  full- 
time  civilian  service  is  in  part  making 
up  for  the  future  loss  of  opportunities 
for  national  service  in  the  military. 

I  think  that  if  there  is  anything  we 
should  know  by  now  it  is  a  scandal  to 
let  a  new  generation  of  young  people 
come  out  of  school  Into  the  streets, 
into  unemployment  without  the  oppor- 
tunity, without  the  prospect  of  making 
a  difference,  of  learning  what  effective 
work  and  teamwork  can  be.  In  many 
cases  the  military  has  provided  these 
youth  with  an  alternative  path  full  of 
opportunities.  Much  in  the  same  way, 
youth  service  programs,  whether  the 
Peace  Corps  overseas,  the  Philadelphia 
Youth  City  Corps,  City  Corps  in  Massa- 
chusetts, or  scores  of  service  corps 
across  the  country,  have  provided 
young  people,  including  the  most  dis- 
advantaged young  people,  with  oppor- 
tunities and  they  have  learned  that  it 
is  better  to  serve  than  to  be  served. 

That  first  Peace  Corps  volunteer  who 
was  quoted  many  years  ago  on  the 
White  House  lawn  as  to  why  did  the  si- 
lent generation  respond  to  the  Peace 
Corps  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
said,  "Nobody  had  ever  asked  me  to  do 
anything  unselfish,  patriotic,  or  for  the 
common  good.  Kennedy  asked." 

I  prodded  a  Philadelphia  Youth  Serv- 
ice Corps  member  who  had  been  in  a 
street  gang,  a  dropout  but  was  a  star 
member  of  this  service  corps  that  was 
building  habitat  homes  and  learning 
how  to  build  their  lives  while  helping 
their  community,  as  to  why  he  chose 
to  take  this  hardest  job  he  ever  loved. 
He  said,  "I  just  got  tired  of  people  all 
the  time  helping  me."  He  said,  "I  got 
tired  of  people  doing  good  against  me. 
All  my  life  people  were  coming  to  help 
me,  and  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  been  asked  to  help." 

That  is  the  psychological  spirit  that 
I  think  can  make  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference for  our  young  people  so  they  do 
not  come  to  the  unemployment  offices, 
so  they  go  from  school  into  a  chance  to 
serve  their  communities  and  in  that 
learn  teamwork  and  responsibility  and 


Initiative  and  start  out  to  become  pro- 
ductive workers  and  good  citizens. 

So  I  think  the  President's  program 
that  was  launched  on  Monday  at  Rut- 
gers Is  directly  in  line  with  a  strategy 
to  get  our  country  back  on  the  right 
track. 

Mr.  MO'STNIHAN.  It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  speak  of  It  as  Harris 
WOFFORD's  program.  We  will  leave  it 
there.  That  wonderful  phrase,  "doing 
good  against  me,"  Is  a  brilliant  phrase. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  It  is  a  psychological 
principle  that  we  should  learn  and  turn 
upside  down  the  patronizing  approach 
in  which  we  are  seeing  young  people  as 
dangers  to  be  dealt  with,  as  problems 
to  be  solved  rather  than  as  resources, 
as  talent  to  be  tapped.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MO"XT^IHAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 

be  a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 

exceed  15  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
grown  increasingly  enthused  and  opti- 
mistic over  the  prospect  of  real  reform 
in  our  Nation's  health  care  system.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration has  set  both  the  proper  tone 
and  pace  to  result  in  an  imaginative 
overhaul  of  a  system  that  has  become 
exceedingly  wasteful  for  our  Govern- 
ment, hurtful  to  our  national  economy, 
unaffordable  to  American  consumers, 
and  excessively  profitable  for  a  rel- 
atively few  vested  special  interests. 

I  continue  to  feel  a  healthy  sense  of 
optimism  over  the  promise  for  real 
health  care  reform — although  I  admit 
that  reading  Sunday's  New  York  Times 
sent  chills  up  my  spine  and  left  me 
feeling  ill  at  ease.  The  front  page  of  the 
Times'  business  section  reported  on  the 
workings  of  a  "potent  brain  trust  on 
health  reform." 

My  eyes  then  shifted  to  a  large  photo 
of  the  group  in  its  deliberations.  Imme- 
diately my  heart  sank.  There,  gathered 
in  casual  comfort,  totally  relaxed 
around  a  cozy  sectional  sofa  in  a  Wyo- 
ming ski  resort,  were  a  roomful  of  mid- 
dle-aged men  on  the  Fortune  500  roll- 
call:  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  CIGNA 
Insurance,  General  Electric,  PepsiCo, 
Aetna  Insurance,  Kaiser,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association, 
and  many  more. 

If  this  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words,   "change"   is  not  one  of  them. 


That  group  wants  to  maintain  the  sta- 
tus quo. 

The  Jackson  Hole  group  Is  comprised 
of  individuals  who  represent  Insurance 
companies,  drugmakers,  hospitals,  doc- 
tors, and  big  business.  A  few  academ- 
ics, consultants  and  lawyers  roimd  out 
the  roster. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  each 
of  these  people  is  intelligent,  capable 
and  accomplished  in  his  or  her  field.  I 
certainly  do  not  question  anyone's 
right  to  attempt  to  influence  the  pol- 
icymaking process.  And  I  am  pleased 
that  Mr.  Magaziner,  on  behalf  of  Hil- 
lary Clinton's  Health  Care  Task  Force, 
took  the  time  to  hear  from  the  group. 
That  is  important:  It  Is  appropriate. 
Mr.  Magaziner  and  the  Hillary  Clinton 
group  should  be  hearing  from  all 
groups. 

So  while  the  group's  right  to  gather 
to  formulate  policy  proposals  is  un-. 
questioned,  I  do  question  the  motives — 
or  better  stated,  I  question  the  objec- 
tives of  many  in  that  group.  Again,  not 
for  any  dark,  nefarious  or  underhanded 
dealings.  I  do  not  see  any  hidden  agen- 
da— it  ought  to  be  plain  for  anyone  to 
see. 

Insurance  company  executives  are 
looking  out  for  Insurance  company  in- 
terests. Drug  companies  want  to  pro- 
tect what  they  have.  The  AM  A  takes 
care  of  doctors.  You  do  not  need  any 
masters  degree  in  public  policy  to  fig- 
ure that  out.  So  I  do  not  care  if  this 
group  gets  together  to  brainstorm,  or 
to  draft  proposals,  or  to  dress  up  in 
cowboy  outfits,  for  that  matter. 

I  care  a  great  deal,  however,  about 
any  presumption  that  the  results  of 
these  meetings  will  set  the  appropriate 
course  for  the  Clinton  administration's 
goals.  How,  for  instance,  can  we  expect 
representatives  of  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  to  recommend  a  proposal  to 
contain  out-of-control  costs  to  consum- 
ers? Drug  prices  mean  drug  company 
profits,  and  CEO's  are  ultimately  re- 
sponsible to  their  shareholders.  We 
have  already  heard  the  drug  industry's 
response  to  reform:  that  it  will  wreck 
the  industry,  stifle  innovation,  and 
halt  medical  progress — this  from  an  in- 
dustry that  raised  prices  by  almost  130 
percent  during  the  1980's;  this  from  an 
industry  that  has  been  hiking  those 
prices  mostly  on  drugs  already  on  the 
market:  this  from  an  industry  which 
puts  most  of  its  development  efforts  to- 
ward sure-fire,  me-too  drugs  and  spends 
far  more  money  marketing  those  prod- 
ucts than  in  researching  breakthrough 
medicine. 

These  are  the  people  whom  we  are 
supposed  to  trust?  These  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  conceptualize  a  new 
health  care  program  for  our  country? 
These  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to 
spend  their  time  working  In  order  to 
help  every  American  have  a  decent 
health  care  plan?  And  included  in  that 
group  was  also  representatives  of  the 
insurance  industry.  The  Jackson  Hole 
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fToup  Includes  executives  of  many  of 
the  Nation's  largest  insurance  compa- 
nies. It  reads  like  a  blueblood  list  of  in- 
surance companies;  Aetna,  Prudential. 
Met  Life.  CIGNA.  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield.  These  same  insurance  compa- 
nies champion  managed  competition,  a 
system  in  which  those  large  insurance 
companies  are  supposed — supposed — to 
compete  against  eau;h  other  to  provide 
affordable  health  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  should  be 
under  any  illusions  about  what  is  real- 
ly afoot  here.  It  should  be  clear  that 
the  insurance  industry  plans  to  lobby 
long  and  hard  to  protect  the  insurance 
industry's  role  in  a  restricted  health 
care  system. 

But  those  interests  have  become  a 
leech  upon  our  health  care  system, 
bleeding  us  and  the  American  people  of 
untold  billions.  Of  the  $840  billion  spent 
on  health  care  last  year.  $460  billion 
went  to  insurance  companies.  And  out 
of  that  $460  billion,  approximately  25 
percent  or  $115  billion  was  wasted  on 
redundant  administration  and  paper- 
work. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  tragedy  and  a 
travesty. 

Some  companies  spend  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  health  care  premiums  on  ad- 
ministrative costs.  That  $115  billion 
could  have  been  used  to  provide  health 
care  to  the  37  million  Americans  who 
have  no  health  insurance. 

Not  only  are  insurance  companies 
wasting  our  health  care  dollars,  but 
their  strategic  trend  is  to  cover  the 
people  who  are  the  healthiest  and  least 
likely  to  file  claims  for  benefits.  They 
spent  endless  amounts  of  premium  dol- 
lars shopping  around  for,  and  market- 
ing, to  healthy  individuals. 

When  individuals  do  file  claims  for 
benefits,  claims  go  unpaid  for  months 
and  individuals  are  hassled  with  end- 
less paperwork  before  claims  are  paid. 
Insurance  companies  constantly  come 
up  with  new  ways  not  to  pay  claims. 
They  have  put  clauses  in  their  con- 
tracts denying  payment  for  preexisting 
conditions,  services  that  they  do  not 
consider  medically  necessary,  services 
that  they  consider  are  experimental, 
and  a  host  of  other  clauses  to  deny  the 
individual  payment  of  his  or  her  claim. 
They  use  exorbitant  deductibles,  co- 
payments,  and  other  monetary  caps  on 
benefits  as  part  of  their  endless  game 
of  dodging  legitimate  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

Where  this  all  leads  should  be  clear 
to  everybody  involved  in  the  health 
care  debate.  Managed  competition  is 
the  pride  and  product  of  the  Jackson 
Hole  group— and  the  Jackson  Hole 
group  is  the  sum  of  its  parts — the  in- 
surance Industry,  the  drug  Industry, 
the  AMA.  the  hospitals,  and  big  busi- 
ness. You  can  therefore  be  absolutely 
certain  that  the  managed  competition 
concept  is  the  program  that  these  spe- 
cial interests  will  fight  for  in  order  to 
preserve  their  lucrative  role  in  our 
health  care  system. 


I  already  hear  some  of  their  spokes- 
persons coming  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  argue  for,  and  to  read,  speeches 
given  to  them  about  what  a  great  idea 
it  is  to  have  managed  competition.  But 
the  truth  is,  their  position  in  the 
health  care  system  must  change  fun- 
damentally. In  the  case  of  the  insur- 
ance Industry,  that  role  should  be 
eliminated  altogether,  or  if  not  alto- 
gether, they  ought  to  have  but  a  mini- 
mum role  in  order  to  provide  the  ad- 
ministrative services. 

The  insurance  industry  is  the  seed  of 
the  problem.  We  cannot  expect  them  to 
sow  the  solution.  If  they  were  to  have 
some  minimum  role,  it  ought  to  be  an 
extremely  low  figure,  just  to  provide 
for  covering  of  the  administrative 
costs.  But  that  is  not  what  is  the  case 
today.  The  insurance  industry  is  not 
only  getting  the  administrative  costs 
covered,  we  are  paying  for  the  duplica- 
tion, we  are  paying  for  the  competitive 
aspects,  we  are  paying  for  the  insur- 
ance industry,  salespersons,  we  are 
paying  for  the  executive  salaries  in  the 
insurance  industry.  They  are  a  leech 
upon  the  American  health  care  system 
at  the  present  time. 

But  they  are  not  the  only  ones.  The 
AMA.  the  drug  companies,  the  hospital 
associations,  and  big  business  are  all 
looking  to  protect  themselves  first, 
and  managed  competition  is  their 
ticket. 

We  have  to  create  a  health  care  sys- 
tem in  which  all  Americans  have  a 
right  to  coverage  and  to  a  standard  set 
of  benefits.  We  have  to  cut  out  the  mid- 
dleman, whom  we  can  no  longer  afford. 

Foremost,  health  care  reform  must 
be  designed  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple who  need  health  care,  the  patients. 
Before  the  doctors  and  the  hospitals, 
and  certainly  before  the  drug  and  the 
Insurance  companies,  the  needs  of  the 
patient  must  come  first. 

Let  the  Jackson  Hole  group  and  the 
other  special  Interests  lobby  on.  That 
is  their  right.  But  we  should  spend  the 
bulk  of  our  time  listening  to  the  people 
who  matter,  the  American  people. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  suffering 
under  our  current  system.  They  are  the 
ones  for  whom  the  system  must  be  re- 
structured. We  must  listen  to  them  and 
stand  up  to  the  high-priced  lobbyists 
out  to  save  their  fees  and  profits. 

I  commend  the  President  and  his  wife 
for  bringing  together  a  large  group  of 
individuals  who  are  experts  in  the  field, 
who  have  the  experience,  who  will  be 
able  to  sift  out  the  good  from  the  bad. 
I  think  it  is  the  most  meaningful  exer- 
cise that  any  President  who  has  led 
this  Nation  has  put  together  in  order 
to  provide  a  health  care  system  good 
for  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

But  the  fact  is,  managed  competi- 
tion, which  is  being  advocated  as  a  pro- 
gram of  the  special  interests,  has  to  be 
recogmized  for  what  it  is.  It  has  to  be 
sifted  down  to  the  reality  of  managed 
competition.  And  that  means  that  we 


need  a  program  for  all  Americans.  I  do 
not  believe  that  managed  competition 
is  the  answer.  I  do  not  know  whether 
single  pay  is  the  answer.  I  joined  in 
putting  In  such  a  piece  of  legislation 
today.  But  I  have  confidence  that  the 
President's  wife  and  the  group  that  she 
has  put  together  will  bring  about  a  sys- 
tem that  is  good  for  this  Nation,  that 
provides  a  health  care  system  that  all 
of  us  want  to  have  in  place  to  leave  to 
those  who  come  after  us  in  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  a  good  program  will  come 
out  of  that  effort,  that  task  force  that 
Hillary  Clinton  has  put  together.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  it. 

But  I  felt  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Jackson  Hole  group  to  foist  upon  the 
American  people  the  so-called  concept 
of  managed  competition  ought  to  be 
exposed  for  what  it  is.  All  of  us  owe  the 
"New  York  Times"  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  their  article  of  last  Sunday.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
the  entire  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
war  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28.  1993] 

Hillary  Clinton's  Potent  Brain  Trust  on 
Health  Reform 
(By  Robin  Toner) 

Washington.— The  Clock  is  running  on  the 
Clinton  Administration's  task  force  on 
health  care,  which  now  has  only  two  months 
to  produce  a  comprehensive  restructuring  of 
a  system  that  has  resisted  comprehensive  re- 
structuring for  years.  But  Ira  C.  Magaziner. 
who  is  running  the  mammoth  policy-making 
enterprise  with  First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton,  still  found  time  last  week  to  make 
the  long  trip  to  the  Tetons. 

There  he  met  with  a  loose-knit  group  of  ex- 
perts that  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant influences  in  the  shaping  of  the  Clin- 
ton plan.  Known  as  the  Jackson  Hole  Group 
for  the  Wyoming  ski  town  where  its  mem- 
bers meet,  it  has  included  over  the  past  three 
years  about  100  academics;  executives  from 
the  insurance,  hospital  and  pharmaceutical 
industries;  physicians;  representatives  of 
business  and  assorted  policy  makers. 

Although  Mrs.  Clinton  did  not  attend  the 
session,  she  demurred  regretfully  and  re- 
spectfully. The  Jackson  Hole  Group  is,  at  the 
moment,  hot^the  leading  proponent  of 
"managed  competition,"  an  approach  to 
health  insurance  that  was  embraced  by 
President  Clinton  during  last  year's  cam- 
paign and  thus  moved  to  the  center  of  the 
policy  debate. 

To  understand  the  shadowy  fascination  of 
the  Jackson  Hole  Group,  one  must  first  un- 
derstand this:  An  exercise  in  policy-making 
that  affects  virtually  every  major  constitu- 
ent, interest  group  and  business  is  under  way 
in  Washington,  and  It  is  largely  taking  place 
in  endless  meetings  of  working  groups  be- 
hind closed  doors.  In  such  a  blackout,  deci- 
phering the  intellectual  forces  at  work  on 
Mrs.  Clinton  and  her  top  advisers  might  hint 
at  the  outcome.  While  Mrs.  Clinton  and  Mr. 
Magaziner  have  marshaled  more  than  300  ex- 
perts to  assemble  the  health  reform  proposal 
by  May  1,  the  Jackson  Hole  Group  has  al- 
ready provided  much  of  the  basic  blueprint. 
HOW  rr  WORKS 

Managed  competition  is  still,  as  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's political  adviser  James  Carville  puts  it. 


a  term  that  "no  person  has  ever  heard  of, 
only  intellectual  forces."  And  it  has  its  crit- 
ics. Including  those  who  call  it  a  kind  of  In- 
surance Industry  Preservation  Act  and  those 
who  question  whether  it  alone  will  truly  con- 
trol medical  costs.  But  it  has  gained  a  wide 
following  in  recent  years. 

In  theory,  it  would  band  employers  and  in- 
dividuals Into  large  cooperatives  to  purchase 
health  insurance,  giving  small  businesses 
and  Individuals  the  same  bargaining  power 
as  big  companies.  On  the  other  end,  it  would 
force  doctors,  hospitals  and  insurers  to  form 
partnerships  that  would  compete  for  the  co- 
operatives' business,  each  trying  to  offer  the 
highest-quality  but  least-expensive  health 
plan. 

The  thinking  is  that  such  competition — 
overseen  by  a  National  Health  Board  estab- 
lishing standards  for  benefit  plans — would 
hold  down  medical  costs  yet  improve  health 
care.  As  for  Americans  currently  uninsured, 
contributions  from  employers  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  allow  them  to  join  a  coopera- 
tive. 

Two  of  the  principal  advocates  of  managed 
competition  are  Alain  C.  Enthoven.  a  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Stanford  University,  who 
began  formulating  these  ideas  back  in  the 
1970's,  and  Dr.  Paul  M.  Ellwood.  a  pediatric 
neurologist  from  Minnesota  who  is  widely 
considered  a  father  of  health  maintenance 
organizations. 

While  the  informal  meetings  at  Dr. 
Ellwood's  home  in  Jackson  Hole  have  taken 
place  for  20  years,  they — and  the  concept  of 
managed  competition— received  little  atten- 
tion until  soaring  medical  costs  forced  pol- 
icy makers  on  the  state  and  national  level  to 
seriously  consider  change.  The  concept  was 
set  forth  in  1991  in  a  formal  document:  "The 
2l8t  Century  American  Health  System— Man- 
aged Competition:  A  Proposal  for  Public  and 
Private  Health  Care  Reform." 

Around  that  time,  various  versions  of  man- 
aged competition  began  creeping  into  the  po- 
litical process.  The  theory  was  embraced  by 
a  group  of  conservative  Democrats  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  led  by  Representative  Jim  Cooper 
of  Tennessee  by  former  Senator  Paul  E. 
Tsongas  of  Massachusetts,  and  ultimately  by 
President  Bush  and  Mr.  Clinton.  The  edi- 
torial page  of  The  New  York  Times  also 
played  an  important  role  with  a  number  of 
editorials  in  support  of  managed  competi- 
tion, according  to  longtime  players  in  the 
debate. 

The  group  and  its  proposal  have  many 
fans,  who  see  it  as  a  sweeping  reform  of  the 
health-care  system  that  is  sensitive  to 
American  culture  and  sensibilities:  the  very 
name  sounds  like  a  muscular  but  orderly 
capitalism.  It  also  has  a  strong  political  ap- 
peal for  elected  officials  who  fear  that  other 
widely  discussed  alternatives,  including  a 
Government-run  system  like  Canada's,  are 
too  radical  or  too  costly  to  sell  to  the  voters. 

THE  DISBEUEVERS 

The  group  and  its  ideas  have  legions  of 
critics  and  skeptics.  "If  you  get  it  down  to 
sea  level,  it  doesn't  do  anything,  which  is 
why  everybody  likes  it,"  said  Representative 
Pete  Stark,  the  California  Democrat  who  is 
chairman  of  the  health  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  "There's 
no  new  taxes  needed,  it  provides  universal 
access,  and  if  you  believe  all  that,  that's 
somewhere  between  the  tooth  fairy  and  the 
chuckling  oyster." 

More  specifically,  many  critics  see  the 
Jackson  Hole  philosophy  as  an  attempt  to 
stave  off  true  reform  and  preserve  the  lucra- 
tive franchises  of  the  establishments  that 
dominate  health  care — especially  the  insur- 


ance industry.  Dr.  Steffie  Woolhandler.  an 
assistant  professor  of  medicine  at  Harvard 
and  a  founder  of  Physicians  for  a  National 
Health  Program,  a  supporter  of  a  Canadian- 
style  system,  says:  "Managed  competition  is 
a  last-ditch  effort  to  preserve  a  role  for  the 
Insurance  industry  in  health  care." 

Dr.  Ellwood  says  he  was  only  trying  to 
bring  together  all  the  players  in  the  health- 
care system  and  sit  them  down  in  his  living 
room  to  hunt  for  solutions.  "The  basic  prob- 
lem with  the  health  industry  is,  here's  this 
huge  industry  and  there's  no  obvious  lead- 
er." he  said  in  an  interview.  "In  order  to  get 
some  sense  of  consensus,  some  sense  of  what 
could  be  accomplished,  the  device  I  used  was 
to  informally  assemble  leaders  to  focus  on 
the  problems." 

Dr.  Ellwood,  who  practiced  medicine  for  17 
years,  has  been  advising  and  consulting  on 
health  policy  and  planning  for  many  years 
through  the  research  group  he  founded, 
called  InterStudy.  Mr.  Enthoven,  a  former 
economist  with  the  Rand  Corporation  and  an 
assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  has  also  consulted  and  written 
extensively  on  health  Issues.  Along  with 
Lynn  M.  Etheredge,  a  Washington-based 
health-care  consultant,  those  two  are  consid- 
ered the  principal  architects  of  the  Jackson 
Hole  initiative. 

The  insurance  industry  and  the  medical 
profession  are  both  well  represented  in  the 
group,  as  is  the  pharmaceutical  industry, 
which  has  been  criticized  by  both  Clintons 
lately. 

Jackson  Hole  Group  organizers  are  careful 
to  note  that  not  all  the  participants  support 
the  group's  formal  proposal.  Mr.  Enthoven 
said  in  an  interview:  "What  was  valuable  is 
that  we  brought  together  people  from  many 
perspectives.  We  learned  from  each  other." 

Dr.  Ellwood  said  the  organizers  "go  to 
great  lengths  psychologically  to  make  this 
meeting  work."  PajT-lcipants  dress  casually 
and  engage  in  opening  ceremonies  and  skits, 
occasionally  in  frontier  or  Western  attire. 
(Mr.  Magaziner,  reflecting  Washington  more 
than  Wyoming,  showed  up  in  a  suit.) 

Last  weekend's  meeting  was  technical,  de- 
tailed and  focused  on  the  practical  problems 
of  moving  toward  a  system  of  managed  com- 
petition. Dr.  Ellwood  said.  Mr.  Magaziner. 
who  attended  on  Sunday,  briefed  the  group 
and  sought  proposals  on  cost  containment. 
Dr.  Ellwood  added. 

The  links  go  beyond  that  meeting.  Mr. 
Enthoven  and  Mr.  Etheredge  and  among  the 
consultants  to  the  Clinton  task  force,  for  ex- 
ample. (The  culture  of  secrecy  is  such  that 
the  White  House  refuses  to  provide  a  full  list 
of  consultants  brought  in  to  aid  in  the  ef- 
fort. ) 

Jackson  Hole  leaders  also  briefed  Mrs. 
Clinton  a  few  weeks  ago.  "Clearly,  the  Jack- 
son Hole  group  is  seen  as  the  intellectual 
brain  trust  for  the  managed  competition 
model."  said  Bob  Boorstin,  the  White  House 
spokesman  for  the  health-care  task  force. 
"Given  that  they  obviously  played  a  very, 
very  strong  indirect  role  in  what  has  evolved 
into  the  President's  plan." 

But.  as  Mr.  Boorstin  suggests,  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  will  be  the  F*resident's  plan.  The 
health-care  tisk  force  is  widely  expected  to 
propose  some  form  of  managed  competition, 
but  one  with  some  kind  of  cap  on  overall 
medical  spending.  "We  don't  like  it,"  Dr. 
Ellwood  said,  "mostly  because  we  don't 
think  it's  practical.  You  don't  get  a  market 
started  by  slapping  price  controls  on  it." 

IS  IT  ENOUGH? 

But  if  the  Clinton  Administration  hopes  to 
control  medical  costs  and  provide  coverage 


to  the  more  than  35  million  Americans  with- 
out health  insurance,  it  badly  needs  savings 
from  health-care  reform,  and  quickly.  And 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  sug- 
gested that  managed  competition— like 
other  alternatives— will  take  substantial 
time  to  produce  significant  savings. 

Helping  to  meld  these  imperatives  into  a 
coherent  policy  are  Mr.  Magaziner,  senior 
White  House  domestic  policy  adviser,  and 
Judith  Feder.  who  is  coordinating  the  oper- 
ation in  Health  and  Human  Services.  (Both 
denied  requests  for  interviews  through  White 
House  spokesman.) 

On  the  intellectual  (Tont.  Paul  Starr,  the 
Princeton  sociologist  who  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  book  "The  Social  Trans- 
formation of  American  Medicine,"  is  closely 
watched  for  making  the  case  for  a  grand 
compromise.  He  recently  made  such  an  at- 
tempt in  an  article  in  Health  Affairs  maga- 
zine with  Walter  A.  Zelman,  special  deputy 
for  health  issues  to  California's  Insurance 
Commissioner.  John  Garamendi. 

Mr.  Starr  and  Mr.  Zelman.  who  are  advis- 
ing the  task  force,  argued  that  a  system 
combining  managed  competition  with  some 
form  of  spending  limits  is  the  answer. 

In  fact,  many  analysts  suggested  that  if 
Mr.  Clinton  holds  true  to  form,  his  health- 
care policy  will  almost  certainly  be  the 
"third  way"  he  so  often  seeks  in  truly  polar- 
ized debates — not  pure  Jackson  Hole,  not 
total  regulation,  but  something  that  seeks 
to  meet  the  progressive  goals  of  making 
health  insurance  more  affordable  and  more 
widely  available  without  utterly  dismantling 
the  American  system. 

For  now,  however,  the  Jackson  Hole  Group 
is  engaging  in  a  little  pride  of  parentage. 
"We're  acting  like  it's  going  to  happen."  said 
Dr.  Ellwood  in  an  interview  this  week,  far 
from  the  Tetons,  but  just  a  few  blocks  from 
the  Capitol. 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION         AMENDMENTS 
OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  with  the  managers  of 
the  bill  the  status  of  the  bill.  We  com- 
pleted voting  on  an  amendment  over  an 
hour  ago.  This  is  a  very  important 
measure.  We  are  awaiting  final  action 
so  the  measure  can  go  to  the  President 
for  signature  prior  to  the  legal  expira- 
tion of  this  program  later  this  week. 

I  know  the  managers  have  been  very 
diligent  in  proceeding,  and  I  know  they 
want  to  get  this  bill  completed.  I  in- 
quire of  the  managers,  is  there  any  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage now;  or  if  there  are  amendments 
to  be  offered,  whether  the  Senators 
who  are  going  to  offer  amendments  will 
come  to  the  Senate  floor  and  offer  the 
amendments? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  say.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  no  amendments 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  so  we  are  in 
a  position  to  vote,  to  go  to  final  pas- 
sage directly. 

I  believe  my  distinguished  colleague 
would  wish  to  comment  on  his  side. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Dole  does  have  an  amendment,  and 
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Senator  Brown.  I  believe  Senator 
Brown  is  not  quite  ready  to  present  his 
amendment  yet  but  will  be  shortly 
after  lunch.  Senator  Dole  has  indi- 
cated his  amendment  will  not  take  too 
long. 

Those  are  the  two  I  know  of.  My  in- 
tuition tells  me  there  will  not  be  any 
others,  but  the  Senator  has  been  in  this 
body  long  enough  to  know  that  intui- 
tion is  not  always  correct.  But  I  know 
those  are  the  two  that  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  get  one  or  both  of  the 
Senators  who  have  amendments  to 
come  to  the  Senate  floor  to  offer  them 
so  that  we  can  proceed? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  check.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  said  he 
would  not  be  ready  until  about  2 
o'clock.  He  is  putting  the  last  of  it  to- 
gether. I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  suggest  a  recess  until  1:30  or 
a  quarter  to  2.  but  I  think  they  will  be 
ready  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  first  I  have  received, 
as  I  do  every  day,  a  number  of  calls  and 
requests  from  Senators  wanting  to 
know  what  the  schedule  will  be  for 
later  today:  when  we  will  finish  this 
bill.  That  is  a  daily  occurrence.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  it  is  unusual  on 
this  day.  But  I  announced  weeks  ago 
that  we  were  going  to  bring  this  bill  up 
at  this  time.  I  did  so  in  an  effort  to  be 
responsive  to  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  my 
friend  and  colleague,  that  I  announce 
schedules  in  advance  so  Senators  could 
be  notified  to  what  bills  would  be  com- 
ing up.  in  part  so  they  could  prepare 
their  amendments  and  be  ready  to  go 
forward  with  them. 

I  know  Senator  Doles  amendment 
will  not  take  very  long,  so  that  is  not 
a  problem.  We  can  do  that  at  any  time. 
I  hope  the  Senator  could  contact  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  see  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  start  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  not  ready,  but  he  will 
be  ready.  He  is  not  intending  to  delay 
this  bill. 

I  have  been  handed  a  note  that  Sen- 
ator Kassebaum  may  have  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  majority 
leader  allow  me  a  remark? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  certainly. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  Senators  would  understand  that 
we  have  a  deadline  of  midnight  on  Sat- 
urday, when  this  program  expires.  We 
have  had  our  vote.  By  a  most  emphatic 
vote  of  57  to  42  we  have  said:  Pass  this 
measure:  get  it  back  to  the  House,  as  it 
must  return,  in  identical  form.  And  we 
will  in  fact  move  to  substitute  the 
House  measure,  which  is  here  on  the 
calendar.  We  have  to  send  that  back. 


Now,  there  will  be  time  for  the  Job 
Partnership  Training  Act.  and  anybody 
would  want  to  hear  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  wants  to  say.  in  the  con- 
text of  a  measure  dealing  with  that 
subject. 

The  measure  of  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado. I  am  sure,  will  be  of  interest. 
But  if  he  has  not  decided,  does  not 
know  what  it  is  yet,  I  do  not  know 
what  more  he  is  going  to  know  at  2 
o'clock.  The  Republican  leader  can 
come  and  we  can  dispose  of  that  matter 
very  directly.  But  there  is  no  reason  we 
should  not  be  done  with  this  now. 

We  have  had  in  our  testimony  the 
representatives  of  the  State  employ- 
ment agencies  specifically  asking  that 
they  be  given  48  hours'  notice  that  the 
program  will  continue,  in  order  to  be 
ready  on  Monday  morning  when  they 
open  to  say.  yes.  we  are  still  in  busi- 
ness in  this  regard. 

Now.  that  requires  that  we  get  this 
matter  done  today,  not  just  today  but 
now.  I  hope  matters  that  could  be  put 
on  other  legislation  which  will  be  com- 
ing along  might  be  deferred. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  now  finds  itself  in  an  all  too  fa- 
miliar situation,  which  occurs  regru- 
larly  and  which  all  of  us  deplore.  That 
is.  we  are  considering  a  bill;  we  have 
Senators  who  have  amendments  which 
they  say  they  intend  to  offer  but  they 
are  not  prepared  to  offer  them,  so  the 
Senate  simply  sits  and  waits.  We  have 
thought  about  a  lot  of  different  ways 
to  deal  with  that. 

I  want  to  make  emphatically  clear 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  so 
happens  in  this  case  that  the  only 
amendments  to  be  offered  are  by  Re- 
publican Senators,  but  it  happens  just 
as  often  on  the  Democratic  side.  So  I 
want  to  be  very  clear  and  emphasize 
that  this  is  not  limited  to  one  group  of 
Senators  or  another  but  any  category. 
We  are  all  participants  and  we  are  all 
victims  of  the  system. 

I  simply  say  that  I  hope  in  this  ses- 
sion we  can  devise  methods  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  delay  in  which  we  en- 
gage, and  through  cooperation  and 
comity  among  Members  enable  us  to 
proceed  expeditiously  with  legislation 
and  to  accommodate  Senators'  sched- 
ules. I  now  simply  will  have  to  report 
to  Senators  there  will  be  further  votes 
this  afternoon.  We  do  not  know  when, 
and  we  do  not  know  how  many.  But 
Senators  will  have  to  be  prepared  for 
that  uncertainty  in  their  schedules. 

But  I  appreciate  the  managers'  ef- 
forts in  this,  and  I  hope  very  much  we 
will  be  able  to  proceed  as  promptly  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  and 
that  over  time  we  will  be  able  to  devise 
fair  and  equitable  mechanisms  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  occasions  in  which 
this  kind  of  delay  occurs. 

Mr.  MO"irNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
have  to  add  that  one  Democratic  Sen- 


ator has  already  explained  to  me  the 
flu  had  just  overcome  him  and  he  had 
to  go  home.  I  hope  we  are  not  seeing  a 
devilish  device  by  my  friends  across 
the  aisle  to  see  our  ranks  decimated  by 
influenza  such  that  they  are  going  to 
talk  until  there  is  none  of  us  remaining 
standing,  because  flu  works  both  ways. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  afraid  we  have 
not  devised  a  partition  in  the  aisle  to 
stop  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened to  my  good  friend  from  Ohio. 
Senator  Metzenbaum.  who  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  managed  competition, 
being  somewhat  critical  of  the  Jackson 
Hole  group,  and  mentioned  Paul 
Ellwood.  who  used  to  teach  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  now  lives  in 
Jackson  Hole.  I  never  regarded  him  as 
in  the  pocket  of  an  insurance  company, 
or  other  providers  or  carriers  of  insur- 
ance. I  regard  him  as  a  very  sane  and 
balanced  man. 

One  of  the  other  gurus  in  the  move- 
ment is  Alain  Enthoven.  who  teaches 
at  Stanford,  who  knows  the  subject  of 
managed  competition.  I  might  take  a 
little  time  to  explain  it.  I  do  not  think 
the  insurance  companies  are  leeches  on 
society.  I  do  not  think  you  can  have  a 
health  delivery  system  that  says  we 
are  going  to  exclude  the  doctors  from 
any  kinds  of  suggestions  and  the  hos- 
pitals from  any  kind  of  suggestions  and 
the  pharmaceutical  companies,  and 
that  the  only  ones  that  will  have  any 
suggestions  are  the  patients. 

Here  is  how  managed  competition 
works  in  theory.  Stanford  University 
has  it,  and  the  California  Public  Em- 
ployees Retirement  System  through 
which  health  benefits  for  public  em- 
ployees are  provided,  has  it.  Under 
managed  competition,  the  Govern- 
ment— or  it  can  be  a  quasi-govern- 
mental body,  decrees  a  uniform  level  of 
benefits  in  the  health  insurance  pack- 
age. It  states  in  the  law  what  they  are. 
And  every  insurance  company  or 
health  maintenance  organization,  or 
provider  that  chooses  to  attempt  to 
cover  people,  must  provide  that  level  of 
benefits,  and  there  cannot  be  any  ex- 
clusions for  preexisting  conditions. 
You  cannot  community  rate  so  that 
one  area  that  has  100  people  is  rated  on 
the  same  basis  as  some  other  group  of 
100,000, 


In  California,  all  of  the  public  em- 
ployees are  rated  as  a  whole.  You 
spread  your  risks  over  the  entire 
group.  Those  who  want  to  bid,  then 
have  to  bid  on  whatever  the  size  of  the 
group  is.  and  they  must  guarantee  de- 
livery of  the  benefits.  Both  their  qual- 
ity and  performance  are  monitored.  If 
they  do  not  deliver  either  on  quality  or 
on  coverage,  they  are  excluded  from 
bidding  and  are  out. 

These  groups  then  go  to  the  hospitals 
and  the  doctors  and  say:  we  will  pro- 
vide you  with  5.000  patients  a  year  or 
5.000  patients  a  month,  and  pay  you 
$200  or  $300.  whatever  the  fixed  rate  is 
per  capita;  we  will  pay  you  a  fixed  rate. 
But  for  that,  you  must  provide  all  of 
the  medical  benefits  that  the  patient 
needs,  at  least  that  which  is  covered  by 
the  program.  There  may  be  some  exclu- 
sions for  everybody,  but  you  must 
cover  everything  covered  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Enthoven  talks  of  the  experience 
at  Stanford  that  has  had  this  program 
for  a  number  of  years.  At  Stanford, 
they  have  three  what  they  call  health 
maintenance  organizations  and  a  pre- 
ferred provider  organization  [PPO]  as 
it  is  called  in  the  medical  profession. 
Each  of  them  writes  plans,  but  they 
must  provide  a  minimum  level  of  bene- 
fits for  the  employees,  and  then  the 
employees  can  individually  choose 
which  of  the  plans  they  want.  Here  is 
the  key.  very  frankly,  that  anybody  in- 
volved in  this  says  is  a  key.  The  em- 
ployer must  not  pay  whatever  the 
highest  cost  plan  is. 

On  all  of  these  plans  that  provide 
minimum  benefit  levels,  plans  can  pro- 
vide more,  if  they  want.  They  just  can- 
not provide  less.  If  you  provide  more,  it 
obviously  costs  a  bit  more.  But  unless 
the  employee  and  the  employer  are 
forced  to  make  a  decision  on  a  cost- 
benefit  basis,  there  is  no  incentive  for 
the  employer  or  employee  to  have  any 
threshold  of  discretion  as  to  accepting 
a  plan  that  perhaps  provides  just  the 
minimum  level  of  benefits  and  for 
which  you  therefore  pay  less. 

Doctor  Enthoven  indicates  that  at 
Stanford  they  have  had  great  success 
with  managed  competition.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  theory  is  correct,  and 
in  statement  after  statement,  the  doc- 
tors involved  with  this,  and  the  health 
care  and  delivery  systems  involved, 
will  tell  you  this:  Price  controls  will 
not  control  the  cost  of  the  delivery  of 
medicine,  because  the  problem  is  not 
price,  it  is  volume.  If  we  attempt  to 
put  a  price  lid  on  it.  those  who  deliver 
will  find  a  way  to  do  more  volume,  and 
this  is  what  we  discovered  in  Medicare 
and  Medicaid. 

It  is  why.  when  we  estimated  the 
Medicare  costs  in  the  midsixties,  when 
we  passed  the  program,  that  the  most 
severe  critic  then,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  who.  as  I  recall,  had 
the  highest  estimate  of  what  Medicare 
was  going   to   cost,   the   highest  esti- 


mate, was  woefully  low  in  their  esti- 
mate. Everybody  else  was  even  worse 
off  and  lower. 

So  under  the  managed  competition 
system,  if  you  are  only  going  to  get 
$300  a  day  for  a  patient  in  a  hospital,  or 
if  you  are  only  going  to  be  paid  a  cer- 
tain amount  to  take  care  of  the  pa- 
tient's needs,  rather  than  the  present 
system  where  you  do  it  once,  you  do 
not  do  it  very  well,  and  a  patient 
comes  back  and  you  do  it  again,  and  a 
patient  comes  back  a  third  time,  and 
you  get  paid  three  times.  If  you  are 
only  going  to  get  paid  a  fixed  amount, 
it  pays  you.  the  hospital,  or  you,  the 
doctor,  or  Kaiser  Health  Plan,  which  is 
what  we  call  a  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization, it  pays  you  well  to  practice 
very  good  preventive  medicine,  first, 
and  to  stop  people  from  having  to  go  to 
the  hospital,  or  stopping  them  from 
having  to  see  the  doctor  tremendously, 
because  it  saves  you  money. 

Second,  whenever  you  treat  a  pa- 
tient, it  pays  you  well  to  treat  the  pa- 
tient correctly  the  first  time.  And 
within  the  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations— and  in  many  of  these  organi- 
zations the  doctors  are  on  salary,  and 
it  is  not  a  fee  for  service.  They  all. 
therefore,  have  a  collective  interest  in 
the  health  maintenance  organization 
delivering  the  health  for  as  inexpensive 
a  price  as  possible  and  still  maintain- 
ing the  quality  required  under  the 
plan. 

I  am  not  saying  necessarily  that  the 
managed  competition  is  the  answer, 
but  if  anybody  thinks  that  a  single 
payer  system  is  the  answer,  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  wipe 
out  all  of  the  insurance  companies,  we 
are  going  to  collect  all  of  the  money 
from  all  over  this  country,  bring  it  to 
Washington.  DC.  and  then  we  are  going 
to  pay  all  of  the  bills  in  Medford.  OR, 
and  Topeka.  KS.  and  Utica.  NY.  and  we 
are  going  to  make  all  of  the  decisions 
as  to  whether  or  not  if  a  psychiatrist  in 
New  York  City  should  get  more  than 
one  in  Reno  or  an  internist  in  Port- 
land, OR,  should  get  more  or  less  than 
an  internist  in  New  Orleans.  If  we  are 
going  to  try  to  fathom  from  Washing- 
ton why  it  is  that  hospital  stays  in  the 
east,  on  average,  are  longer  than  in  the 
west,  and  are  we  going  to  therefore  pay 
the  hospitals  in  the  east  more,  because 
they  keep  the  patients  longer.  Or  per- 
haps would  the  hospitals  in  the  east,  if 
they  had  a  per  capita  payment,  be  in- 
clined to  keep  the  patients  a  shorter 
period  of  time? 

Our  friend  from  Ohio  mentioned  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sun- 
day. There  was  also  an  article  in  the 
Times  about  a  month  ago  on  the  Ger- 
man health  system,  which  is  often  held 
up  as  a  good  system.  Their  costs  are 
climbing  quite  dramatically  now. 
There  was  proof  additionally— a  state- 
ment of  what  would  happen  if  you  paid 
somebody  on  a  cost  basis,  rather  than 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  You  can  check 


somebody  into  a  hospital  on  Friday  for 
an  operation  to  happen  Monday,  and 
the  hospital  is  paid  for  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  You  check  them  out  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  even  though  they  could 
have  been  checked  out  Friday,  and 
they  are  again  paid  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  If  you  are  being  reimbursed  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  and  are  only  going 
to  get  $1,000,  $2,000  or  $5,000  for  that  pa- 
tient, you  are  probably  going  to  have 
the  patient,  if  medically  safe,  come  in 
Sunday  night,  or  maybe  Monday  morn- 
ing and  check  them  out  on  Friday 
afternoon. 

So  before  we  start  calling  different 
segments  of  society  leeches,  I  think,  in 
fairness,  we  should  listen  to  what  the 
insurance  carriers  have  to  say,  who 
have  been  delivering  health  insurance 
in  this  country  for  a  good  long  period 
of  time,  and  we  should  look  to  the  ex- 
perience of  California  with  Dr. 
Enthoven:  and  Paul  Ellwood.  who  I  do 
not  think  is  in  the  pocket  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  or  the  hospitals.  He 
was  a  practicing  physician,  was  a  neu- 
rosurgeon who  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  and  now  lives  at 
Jackson  Hole  and  it  happens  to  be  in 
his  living  room  that  these  meetings  are 
held. 

I  think  managed  competition  can  be 
made  to  work  but.  more  important,  as 
to  whether  it  is  the  perfect  system.  I 
think  almost  any  system  is  better  than 
the  one  where  the  Federal  Government 
tries  to  collect  all  money,  determines 
all  the  prices,  and  pays  all  the  bills 
from  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  MO"VT4IHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  may  not  be 
making  much  progrress  with  respect  to 
the  extension  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance, but  it  is  a  very  useful  moment  to 
point  out  some  agreements  that  we 
seem  to  have  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  health  care. 

The  idea  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  take  over  this  system  and 
be  the  single  payer — I  believe  that  is 
the  term — and  determine  what  length 
of  stay  is  appropriate  in  Medford.  OR, 
as  against  Medford.  MA.  and  so  forth, 
ought  to  be  put  aside  and  put  down 
once  and  for  all. 

And  if  I  could  say.  if  the  Senator  and 
I.  who  will  have  to  lead  this  discus- 
sion— we  will  certainly  not  be  the  most 
important  participants,  certainly  on 
my  side;  on  our  side  there  are  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  who  know 
much  more  about  the  subject  than  I 
do — but  we  will  be  leading  the  discus- 
sion, if  we  could  make  clear  at  the  out- 
set, that  is  not  a  starter;  do  not  even 
talk  about  that. 

And  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  Senator 
speaks  so  favorably  of  Alain  Enthoven, 
who  has  been — I  do  not  presume  to  call 
him  a  friend  in  the  personal  sense,  but 
we  have  been  professionally— we  were 
in    the    Kennedy    administration    to- 
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aether  and  have  known  each  other  over 
the  years.  He  certainly  is  widely  re- 
garded and  looked  to  by  people  who  are 
doing  the  job,  I  mean  not  just  having  a 
seminar  about  it,  but  I  believe  he  has 
been  most  influential  in  redesigning 
the  health  care  system  in  The  Nether- 
lands. I  am  quite  sure  of  that,  but  I  do 
not  have  the  document  in  front  of  me. 
And  people  in  Europe  listen  to  him.  He 
is  an  economist  of  great  achievement. 

But  in  the  terms  of  managed  com- 
petition, I  was  recently  in  Rochester, 
NY,  where,  in  the  course  of  three  Presi- 
dential debates.  now-President  Clinton 
mentioned  two  places  that  seemed  to 
him  to  do  this  matter  very  well.  One 
was  Hawaii  and  one  was  the  city  of 
Rochester,  county  of  Monroe,  the  is 
SMSA,  a  as  we  say. 

And  I  asked  Dennis  O'Brien,  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester, if  he  would  put  on  a  seminar  for 
me  and  try  to  teach  me  what  goes  on 
up  there  that  would  be  applicable  else- 
where. The  question  is.  Can  you  rep- 
licate an  experience?  And  I  heard  from 
some  extraordinary  people.  Dr.  Griner, 
who  is  head  of  Strong  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

And  if  there  was  one  thing  that  came 
through,  it  was  the  simple  proposition, 
but  simple  once  you  hear  it,  that  the 
key  determinant  of  health  costs  is  the 
supply  of  health  care  services. 

In  New  York  State,  in  1965,  a  com- 
mission then-Governor  Rockefeller  es- 
tablished— with  Marion  B.  Folsom,  a 
famous  name,  of  Rochester,  of  the 
Kodak  Co.:  he  was  chairman  of  it — es- 
tablished a  practice  where  any  addition 
to  hospital  beds,  as  an  example,  re- 
quires a  State  certificate  of  need.  And 
this  has  had  apparently  good  results, 
but  in  Rochester,  spectacular  results. 

A  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  family  pol- 
icy for  the  State  of  New  York  costs 
$4,300.  In  Rochester,  $2,300.  How?  In  a 
place  where  you  know  the  doctoring 
and  nursing  and  looking  after  is  going 
to  be  very  good,  right  at  the  edge  of 
the  Art. 

And  it  was  put  to  me  in  terms  of  that 
ancient  economic  conundrum,  if  you 
could  use  it  that  way,  what  is  called 
Says'  law — a  Frenchman  named  Says — 
who  propounded  in  the  18th  century 
that  supply  creates  demand.  Now 
economists  have  never,  the  best  I  un- 
derstand, never  quite  liked  that  be- 
cause they  prefer  the  proposition  that 
demand  creates  supply.  But  it  noted 
that  supply  creates  demand. 

And  if  you  build  another  hospital  and 
add  another  200  beds,  they  will  be 
filled.  In  that  wonderful  Field  of 
Dreams,  "If  you  build  it,  they  will 
come."  And  it  is  true  of  mythical  base- 
ball players  in  corn  fields  in  Iowa  and 
it  is  true  of  hospital  beds  in  Monroe 
County. 

It  is  very  hard  to  add  a  hospital  bed. 
Mind  you,  on  the  edges  people  are  add- 
ing things  that  are  not  called  hospitals 
but  do  have  beds  and  do  charge  you,  so 
there  is  a  tendency  here. 


Dr.  Griner  said  to  me,  in  what  I 
thought  to  be  a  very  powerful  com- 
ment— and  I  see  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  on  the  floor — he  said— now  I  do  not 
want  to  be  held  to  a  precise  number — 
but  he  said  there  are  650,000  physicians 
in  the  country  today.  And  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  which  is  the  near 
enough  future  to  think  about,  he  said 
there  will  be  850,000.  And  if  there  are 
650,000  now  and  there  are  650.000  prac- 
tices, and  if  we  are  going  to  add  200,000 
there  will  be  200.000  more  practices. 
Supply  creates  demand. 

I  am  willing  to  turn  to  two  respected 
colleagues.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  who  has  a  distin- 
guished career  in  business,  as  well  as  in 
public  life;  and  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon who  was  taught  mathematics  at 
Cal  Tech  by  Murray  Gell-Mann  and 
physics  by  Linus  Pauling. 

And  so,  I  would  turn  with  equal  re- 
spect to  either  of  you  to  answer  that 
problem  or  to  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  right.  And  it  is  a  deriva- 
tion of  what  I  heard  Dr.  Enthoven  and 
Paul  Ellwood  say  about  it;  that  the 
problem  is  volume  not  price.  If  you  cre- 
ate the  capacity  somehow,  which  I 
would  call  volume,  we  will  fill  it.  We 
will  have  to  pay  for  it.  We  will  some- 
how get  the  patients  to  come  and  we 
will  get  somebody  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  think  the  volume 
is  the  function  of  capacity,  some  ratio. 
And  if  you  have  enough  of  the  one,  you 
will  get  the  other,  and  then  you  will 
get  the  costs. 

And  so  we  may  find  ourselves  ad- 
dressing the  question  of  how  many 
physicians  per  thousand  persons  do  you 
need  or  10,000  or  whatever,  what  is  the 
ratio? 

I  always  find  you  learn  something  if 
you  ask  what  the  Canadians  do. 

But  I  think  it  is  wonderful  we  are 
asking  these  questions.  They  are  good 
questions,  unlike  some  of  the  questions 
we  know  doubt  sometime  today  will  be 
debating  on  the  bill  we  passed  2  hours 
ago. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  my  good  friend,  because  I 
came  in  a  little  late  and  did  not  get  the 
total  thrust  of  his  remarks.  But  I  just 
want  to  say  publicly  that  whenever  he 
speaks,  it  is  like  getting  a  lesson.  His 
profundity,  his  wealth  of  knowledge, 
and  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge  al- 
ways overwhelms  me.  When  I  read  his 
books,  I  wonder  where  does  he  find  the 
time  to  write  them.  He  certainly  does 
his  job  as  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  in  so  many  other  places 
in  this  body. 

I  will  go  back  into  the  RECORD  to  ac- 
tually read  that  which  he  said.  But  I 
failed   to   respond   because   I   was   not 


really  up  to  speed,  as  to  the  thrust  of 
my  colleague's  question. 

Mr.  MO"YNIHAN.  The  Senator  is 
characteristically  generous,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  do  have  a  datum,  that  the  number 
of  physicians  per  thousand  people  has 
gone  up  by  50  percent  between  1970  and 
1990.  There  you  are.  If  we  are  talking 
about  supply  creating  demand,  we  cer- 
tainly can  see  an  increase  in  supply. 

What  is  the  reason  for  that?  We  have 
on  the  floor  another  distinguished 
economist,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  the  recognition. 

Mr.  MO'iTNIHAN.  But  these  are  the 
kinds  of  things  we  will  be  learning 
about.  And  it  is  time  we  did.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  great  courtesy. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  concern 
and  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION         AMENDMENTS 
OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  be  very  brief.  I  had  spoken 
yesterday  on  the  amendment  that  we 
voted  on  earlier  today.  We  had  some 
closing  comments  while  I  was  busy  this 
morning  trying  to  do  the  Lord's  work 
by  trying  to  get  the  facts  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  the  various  alter- 
natives out  to  the  American  people 
through  some  of  our  larger  trade  and 
professional  associations  like  the  Farm 
Bureau,  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Businesses. 

But  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  vote 
that  we  took  that  I  wanted  to  just 
come  over  and  make  a  comment  on  it 
because  I  am  really  alarmed  about 
what  happened  here  this  morning.  This 
morning  we  voted  on  the  first  spending 
bill  of  the  year,  $5.5  billion  of  new 
spending  to  extend  unemployment  ben- 
efits. We  had  an  opportunity  to  pay  for 
that  new  spending  by  taking  savings  in 
President  Clinton's  own  budget  and 
bringing  those  savings  forward  by  6 
months  to  pay  for  this  new  expendi- 
ture. We  had  a  vote.  It  was  a  straight 
party  line  vote.  And  the  Senate  decided 
not  to  pay  for  this  new  expenditure  but 
instead  to  add  every  penny  of  it  to  the 
Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  that  because  we  have  now  had 


for  the  last  6  months.  Members  of  both 
parties  talking  about  balancing  the 
budget,  reducing  the  deficit.  We  had  an 
opportunity  today  to  put  our  money 
where  our  mouth  was— or  the  tax- 
payers' money  where  our  mouth  was — 
and  we  did  not  do  it. 

So  I  am  very  concerned  about  it  and 
I  think,  as  we  look  to  the  future,  it  is 
not  very  reassuring  that  after  6  months 
of  talking  about  balancing  the  budget, 
reducing  the  deficit,  that  when  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  actually  put  our  vote 
where  our  mouth  was,  we  refused  to  do 
it.  I  think  it  is  bad  news  for  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  I  think  it  sets  a  very 
bad  example.  And  I  am  very  sorry  that 
it  happened. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Feinstein).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NATIONAL 
SERVICE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Madam  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity,  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  a  quorum  call  on  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Senate,  to  make  a 
comment  or  two  about  President  Clin- 
ton's remarks  2  days  ago  on  a  concept 
of  national  service. 

Let  me  just  say  that  many  political 
persons  around  the  country  look  with 
very  careful  attention  to  an  elected  of- 
ficial's promises  during  a  campaign, 
and  they  are  very  quick  to  point  out 
when  they  are  not  fulfilled,  even  in  the 
first  2  or  3  months  of  an  administra- 
tion. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  national  service 
proposal  that  President  Clinton  out- 
lined. I  say  that  because  it  was  one  of 
the  principal  ingredients  in  his  elec- 
tion efforts. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  budget  the 
President  has  submitted  to  us  talks 
about  spending  that  is  good  for  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country.  I  think  we  can  all 
recognize  that  there  is  good  spending, 
and  there  is  bad  spending,  and  all  of  us 
are  opposed  to  bad  spending.  I  think 
most  people  would  support  good  spend- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
national  service  concept  is  one  of  the 
proposals  that  was  contained  in  the 
budget  when  President  Clinton  spoke 
to  the  joint  session  of  the  Congress  in 
his  first  address. 


National  service  is  a  concept  that 
talks  about  investing  in  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  this  country.  It  talks  about 
spending  money  not  just  on  consump- 
tion or  paying  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  for  which  we  get  very  little,  but 
actually  spending  money  for  a  proposal 
to  better  educate  and  better  train  our 
young  i)eople  of  this  country  in  order 
to  make  them  more  productive,  in 
order  to  make  them  more  competitive. 

Indeed,  one  area  that  the  United 
States  has  dramatically  fallen  back  on, 
with  regard  to  competition  inter- 
nationally that  we  face  from  other  in- 
dustrialized nations,  is  in  the  area  of 
the  training  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, the  training  that  is  necessary,  the 
education  that  is  necessary  for  our 
young  people  to  be  competitive  once 
again. 

When  I  sat  over  in  the  other  body  and 
listened  to  the  President's  remarks,  I 
was  so  pleeised  to  hear  him  outline  a 
plan  and  a  series  of  proposals  to  spend 
money  to  improve  the  infrastructure  of 
America. 

I  heard,  while  I  sat  and  listened  to 
that  first  speech,  the  President  talk 
about  national  service,  talk  about  a 
youth  apprenticeship  program,  which  I 
strongly  believe  in  and  have  in  fact  in- 
troduced legislation  to  accomplish 
that.  I  heard  him  speak  about  welfare 
reform.  I  heard  him  speak  about  de- 
fense conversion  programs  to  take  peo- 
ple who  worked  in  defense  plants  who 
are  losing  their  jobs.  And,  as  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  knows  so  well  in  her 
State  of  California,  it  is  having  a  major 
impact  for  defense  workers  who  may  no 
longer  have  jobs  in  defense  plants, 
which  are  no  longer  going  to  be  needed 
in  the  future  as  we  change  our  defense 
structure. 

So  what  I  heard  in  that  address  was 
a  call  for  spending  to  improve  and  de- 
velop the  infrastructure  of  our  country 
by  investing  in  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion, to  give  them  the  training  and  the 
education  so  that  they  can  compete  in 
a  global  market  and  on  a  global  scale, 
which  I  think  we  have  fallen  far  short 
of  in  the  last  decade. 

The  national  service  concept,  as  the 
President  outlined,  is  really  not  some- 
thing that  is  that  new,  but  it  is  build- 
ing on  some  principles  which  I  think 
are  very  important  as  this  country 
faces  the  demands  and  the  challenges 
of  the  21st  century. 

The  President  spoke  about  respon- 
sibility, he  spoke  about  opportunity, 
and  he  spoke  about  community.  And 
when  you  look  at  the  national  service 
concept.  I  think  that  it  really  address- 
es those  three  principles  of  responsibil- 
ity, opportunity  and  community. 

First,  it  addresses  a  citizen's  respon- 
sibility to  his  Nation,  in  the  sense  that 
when  a  country  gives  something  to 
someone  to  improve  themselves,  then 
that  citizen  has  a  responsibility  to  re- 
turn something  back  to  that  Govern- 
ment that  has  helped  him  or  her 
progress  in  our  society. 


National  service  says  that  your  Gov- 
ernment will  help  you  get  an  edu- 
cation, we  will  loan  you  the  money, 
but  after  you  have  that  education,  you 
have  a  responsibility  to  give  something 
back  to  your  nation,  to  give  something 
back  to  the  taxpayers  who  have  in- 
vested in  your  future.  And  that  giving 
back  is  in  terms  of  paying  back  that 
loan  in  dollars,  if  the  individual  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  job  to  be  able 
to  pay  back  those  moneys  that  were 
loaned  for  them  to  get  that  education; 
or.  as  President  Clinton  has  outlined,  a 
proposal  that  says  if  you  cannot  afford 
to  give  back  in  dollars,  give  back  in 
your  personal  contribution,  give  some- 
thing back  to  your  local  community  to 
pay  off  that  debt  to  your  Government 
in  terms  of  working  in  your  local  com-* 
munity— working  in  drug  rehabilita- 
tion, working  in  a  health  program, 
working  in  police  protection  or  fire 
protection:  but  working  in  your  local 
community  to  say,  "Yes,  I  got  some- 
thing from  my  Government,  but.  yes.  I 
am  willing  to  give  something  back  to 
my  Government  that  helped  me  when  I 
was  in  need;  that  now  I  can  help  my 
community  when  they  are  in  need." 

That  is  the  concept  of  national  serv- 
ice. 

He  talked  about  opixjrtunlty.  Na- 
tional service  gives  people  an  oppor- 
tunity. It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
improve  their  status  in  life  by  getting 
that  education  that  they  might  not  be 
able  to  afford  without  this  particular 
type  of  a  program. 

So  the  concept,  I  think,  of  oppor- 
tunity under  national  service  is  one. 
indeed,  that  fits  all  of  the  requirements 
for  giving  something  back  to  your  com- 
munity. 

Finally,  community.  The  President 
talked  about  community.  And  what 
better  way  to  fulfill  the  obligation  that 
citizens  have  to  their  conmiunity  than 
by  requiring  young  men  and  women,  or 
perhaps  middle  age  or  even  older  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  might  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  national  service  con- 
cept, to  allow  them  to  give  something 
back  indeed  to  their  community,  not 
by  asking  them  to  work  overseas  in  a 
Third  World  country,  as  noble  as  that 
is.  but  asking  them  to  work  in  their 
community  and  in  their  hometown  or 
in  their  home  county  or  in  their  home 
State,  so  there  is  a  direct  connection 
between  that  person  and  where  he  or 
she  happens  to  be  performing  their  du- 
ties. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  President  has 
hit  just  the  right  note,  just  the  right 
tone,  and  is  moving  in  just  the  right  di- 
rection when  he  asked  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  join  with  him  in 
putting  together  a  national  service 
program,  which  I  predict  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  old  GI  bill  ever  was  in 
educating  literally  millions  of  young 
men  and  women  who  have  returned 
from  the  service,  by  providing  them 
the  college  education  and  the  funds 
they  need  to  accomplish  that  goal. 
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The  national  service  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  I  will  support  the  ef- 
forts in  Congress  to  see  that  legislation 
is,  in  fact,  enacted  in  this  Congress  to 
meet  those  demands  of  responsibility, 
opportunity,  and  community.  And  the 
concept  proposed  by  President  Clinton 
for  national  service  I  think  meets  all 
those  needs  in  a  way  that  we  can  all  be 
proud  of. 

I  urge  speedy  consideration  by  the 
Congress  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  in  that  endeavor. 

Madam  President,  seeing  no  one  else 
interested  in  speaking  at  this  moment, 
if  the  chairman  would  like  me  to  put  in 
a  quorum  call,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
that.  Is  that  the  wishes  to  the  chair- 
man? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  is  noted.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  recognized. 


BIG  SHOTS,  LITTLE  GUYS  AND 
NAFTA 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Madam  President,  not 
that  long  ago,  Americans  went  to  bed 
at  night  knowing  that  the  economic 
ground  beneath  them  was  solid. 

But  over  the  last  decade,  they  have 
lost  that  sense  of  safety.  They  wake  up 
and  discover  that  pillars  of  our  econ- 
omy— companies  like  Sears,  General 
Motors,  even  IBM — are  tottering,  and 
laying  off  workers  with  no  end  in  sight. 
Economists  assure  us  that  this  is  all  an 
illusion— that  the  economy  is  really 
growing,  and  a  wonderful  high  techno- 
logical future  is  ahead. 

But  people  in  my  State  and  across 
the  country  wonder  what  planet  these 
economists  are  on.  That  growth — what- 
ever it  actually  consists  of— never 
seems  to  trickle  down  to  the  people 
who  need  it. 

Some  of  the  trouble  comes,  of  coarse, 
from  the  tough  competition  from 
abroad.  But  that  was  bound  to  happen 
sooner  or  later.  The  truly  unsettling 
part  was  the  turmoil  our  Government 
permitted  here  at  home.  While  we 
should  have  been  putting  our  financial 
house  in  order  and  preparing  for  the 
global  challenge,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment instead  let  the  sharp  financial  op- 
erators in  this  country  run  berserk. 

The  savings  and  loan  fiasco,  the  spec- 
ulative frenzy  on  Wall  Street,  the  le- 
veraged buyouts  and  junk  bonds — it 
seemed  our  national  policy  was  bent  on 
economic  self-destruction,  at  the  very 
time  when  we  should  have  been  mus- 
tering our  resources. 


ANOTHER  DOSE  OF  TURMOIL 

Now,  Americans  are  looking  to  a  new 
administration  to  halt  this  turmoil  and 
bring  some  stability  to  their  lives. 
They  have  responded  to  the  President's 
economic  plan — taxes  and  all — in  a  way 
that  has  totally  defied  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Beltway  pundits.  They 
want  to  get  back  that  sense  that  their 
work  and  investment  today  will  yield 
its  due  reward  in  the  future. 

But  that  will  not  happen  unless  we 
cast  off  the  old  policies  and  the  old 
thinking  that  were  holding  this  coun- 
try back.  An  excellent  place  to  start  is 
with  the  final  legacy  of  Reagan-Bush 
economics:  The  trade  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico, the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement. 

NAFTA  is  not  all  bad.  But  it  contains 
too  much  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try should  not  have  to  accept.  It  would 
clear  the  way  for  American  corpora- 
tions to  take  their  jobs  to  Mexico 
where  workers  make  a  dollar  an  hour. 
It  would  give  these  companies  a  virtual 
veto  over  American  laws  that  protect 
workers  and  the  public  against  health 
and  safety  hazards.  The  advocates  of 
this  treaty  promise  wonderful  things  to 
the  producers  of  this  country — our 
workers,  farmers,  and  small  business 
people.  But  the  only  real  gruarantees  go 
to  large  financial  interests  that  can 
take  our  jobs  away. 

In  sum,  this  treaty  is  not  an  answer 
to  the  economic  turmoil  that  Ameri- 
cans have  faced.  It  is  another  dose  of 
that  turmoil.  In  its  present  form,  it 
will  bring  more  job  losses,  more  plant 
closings,  more  farm  failures,  more 
wage  cuts,  with  only  token  gestures  at 
softening  the  blow.  The  nations  that 
succeed  in  the  new  international  mar- 
ketplace do  not  accept  agreements  like 
this,  like  beggars.  They  proceed  care- 
fully, step  by  step,  the  way  the  Euro- 
pean Community  has  been  doing.  They 
make  sure  they  have  their  bases  cov- 
ered. They  give  their  businesses  and 
workers  time  to  prepare.  They  make 
their  trade  agreements  part  of  a  larger 
strategy. 

The  American  people  deserve  no  less. 
The  question  is  not  whether  we  should 
trade  more  with  Mexico.  Trade  with 
Mexico  is  already  growing.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  and  the  only  question  is 
under  what  rules.  NAFTA  does  not  pro- 
vide those  rules.  It  reflects  the  mental- 
ity of  the  administration  that  agreed 
to  it,  not  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  American  people. 

IKE'S  ECONOMICS 

The  Founders  of  this  Nation  under- 
stood that  economic  strength  begins 
with  production.  The  very  first  act  of 
the  new  government  in  1789  was  a  sys- 
tem of  tariffs  that  gave  our  fledgling 
industries  a  chance  to  develop.  People 
like  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  had  radi- 
cally different  views  on  the  form  our 
home-grown  industry  would  take.  But 
they  both  understood  that  strong  pro- 
ducers succeed  at  trade;  trade  does  not 
in  itself  create  strong  producers. 


This  does  not  mean  tariffs  are  good 
policy;  rather,  good  policy  puts  the 
home-grown  producer  first.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  if  a  nation  aspires  to 
leadership  in  the  world.  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower was  a  strong  advocate  of  free 
trade.  But  he  drew  the  line  where  the 
productive  base  of  the  country  was  at 
stake.  Eisenhower  observed  in  his  auto- 
biography that  to  end  all  protections 
for  our  farms  and  industry  would  "visit 
hardship  on  many  workers  and  their 
families."  More  than  that,  it  would  put 
in  peril  America's  role  as  a  bulwark  of 
freedom  in  a  dangerous  world. 

The  demands  of  national  security,  he 
wrote,  sometimes  are  contrary  to 
"pure  economic  law."  Nations  must  be 
"at  least  partly  self-sufficient,  able  to 
produce  goods  for  their  armies  and  na- 
vies which  other  countries,  if  war 
should  end  forever,  might  better 
produce  for  them." 

In  other  words,  abstract  fi-ee  market 
theory  could  lead  to  the  economic 
equivalent  of  unilateral  disarmament. 
We  need  to  be  wise  and  prudent,  and 
not  just  theoretically  correct.  "To  go 
all  out  in  the  direction  of  free  trade," 
the  former  President  and  World  War  II 
hero  added,  "the  world  would  need  per- 
manent peace." 

As  commander  of  America's  forces  in 
World  War  II,  Eisenhower  had  learned 
this  lesson  from  experience.  He  knew 
that  America  won  that  war  in  its  fac- 
tories, as  well  £is  on  the  battlefield.  I 
wonder  what  he  would  say  today  about 
a  trade  agreement  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  an  auto  plant  or  a  textile  mill 
is  in  Toledo  or  Tijuana,  Charleston,  or 
Chihuahua. 

The  main  security  in  this  agreement 
is  not  for  America.  It  is  for  corpora- 
tions that  move  their  plants  out  of 
America. 

PROMISES,  PROMISES 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand 
NAFTA  in  its  present  form  is  to  ask, 
"Who  gets  the  promises  and  who  gets 
the  guarantees?"  Up  and  down  the  line, 
the  runaway  corporations  get  the  guar- 
antees, while  American  farmers  and 
workers  and  business  people  get  the 
promises. 

For  example,  corporations  get  a 
guarantee  that  they  can  take  their  jobs 
south,  operate  under  lax  Mexican  law 
enforcement  with  cheap  labor,  and  sell 
their  products  back  to  the  United 
States.  United  States  workers,  by  con- 
trast, get  a  promise  that  this  will  mean 
jobs  for  them;  That  the  runaway  plants 
will  create  a  Mexican  middle  class 
which  in  turn  will  buy  America's  high- 
technological  products.  They  are  prom- 
ised that  this  new  middle  class  also 
will  insist  upon  enforcement  of  the  en- 
vironmental and  worker  safety  laws 
that  Mexico  has  not  enforced  with  any 
rigor  in  the  past;  and  that  the  new 
prosperity  in  Mexico  will  give  the  gov- 
ernment the  funds  to  enforce  these 
laws. 


That  is  the  deal  that  the  proponents 
of  NAFTA  want  to  force  upon  the 
American  people. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  these  pro- 
ponents have  not  offered  to  be  person- 
ally responsible  for  these  promises. 
They  arc  not  offering  the  American 
people  a  contract,  but  rather  a  sales 
pitch.  The  fact  is — to  take  just  one  ex- 
ample— prosperous  industry  alone  has 
never  given  rise  to  strong  environ- 
mental and  worker  safety  laws.  Indus- 
trialists are  not  champions  of  those 
causes.  They  come  only  from  strong, 
indei)endent  political  movements  and 
unions — neither  of  which  exist  in  Mex- 
ico. 

The  guarantees  are  set  in  concrete. 
The  promises,  by  contrast,  to  the  ex- 
tent they  are  enforceable  at  all,  must 
be  pursued  through  the  procedure  the 
treaty  sets  out.  In  the  fast  track  de- 
bate on  the  Senate  floor,  one  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  said  that  the  Cana- 
dian trade  agreement  provides  a  splen- 
did model  for  how  these  disputes  can  be 
resolved. 

Well.  North  Dakota  wheat  farmers 
have  had  experience  with  that  wonder- 
ful Canadian  dispute  process;  and  this 
experience  does  indeed  suggest  what 
American  producers  are  in  for  if 
NAFTA  goes  through  in  its  current 
form. 

To  make  a  long,  sad  story  short, 
after  we  signed  the  Canadian  Free- 
Trade  Agreement,  the  Canadians  flood- 
ed our  market  with  tens  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  Durum  wheat — the  kind  used 
in  pasta — along  with  Spring  wheat  and 
barley.  The  Canadian  Government  sub- 
sidized this  grain  heavily,  through  pay- 
ments to  farmers  and  by  paying  much 
of  the  rail  freight. 

As  a  result,  the  grain  sold  in  America 
for  less  than  its  cost  of  production.  Our 
own  farmers  can  not  compete  at  those 
prices,  and  the  Durum  acreage  in  my 
State  has  dropped  by  almost  a  third 
since  1989.  The  Canadian  treaty  estab- 
lished a  special  panel  to  halt  such 
abuses,  and  just  recently  this  iianel 
reached  a  remarkable  conclusion.  It  de- 
cided that  the  Canadian  subsidies  in 
question  did  not  count  as  subsidies  for 
purposes  of  the  treaty. 

So  the  Canadian  producers  can  con- 
tinue dumping  their  grain  on  our  mar- 
ket, undercutting  our  own  farmers. 
That  is  the  wonderful  treaty  that  the 
former  administration  negotiated  with 
Canada;  and  that  is  also  a  taste  of  the 
wonderful  dispute  process  that  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  our  producers  under 
NAFTA. 

ECONOMISTS  FOR  HIRE 

The  supporters  of  NAFTA  try  to  por- 
tray it  as  a  boon  for  the  American 
worker.  They  acknowledge  that  cor- 
porations will  take  their  jobs  to  Mex- 
ico. But  this  receding  tide,  they  say, 
will  lift  all  boats,  providing  new  jobs 
and  prosperity  and  environmental  pro- 
tections for  all. 

This  sunny  picture  is  from  the  same 
people  who,  a  decade  ago,  told  us  that 


tax  cuts  for  the  rich  would  bestir  so 
much  new  growth  that  the  Federal 
budget  would  balance  itself.  In  truth, 
this  whole  NAFTA  agreement  rests 
upon  a  single  fact:  workers  in  Mexico 
make  an  average  of  $1,800  a  year.  That 
is  why  corporations  are  so  eager  to 
move  down  there,  and  that  is  why 
American  wages  and  living  standards 
are  so  much  at  stake. 

The  estimates  for  Antierican  job  gains 
or  losses  vary  widely.  Generally,  econo- 
mists give  their  clients  the  conclusions 
they  have  paid  for.  The  predictions  of 
American  gains  under  this  treaty  are 
especially  dubious.  Some  of  the  as- 
sumptions would  be  hilarious  if  so 
much  were  not  at  stake. 

One  common  assumption  in  these 
studies,  for  example,  is  that  an  Amer- 
ican who  loses  a  job  in  one  industry  is 
immediately  hired  in  another.  Another 
assumption  is  that  none  of  the  new  in- 
vestment in  Mexico  will  be  diverted 
from  the  United  States,  even  though 
some  63  percent  of  foreign  investment 
in  Mexico  comes  from  the  United 
States  today.  With  economists  like 
these,  the  solution  to  poverty  in  the 
world  should  be  clear:  assume  it  never 
existed. 

The  Mexican  wage  levels  speak  for 
themselves.  America  is  more  likely  to 
lose  jobs  than  to  gain  them;  and  the 
jobs  we  lose  first  will  be  precisely  the 
low-skilled  ones  that  are  the  crucial 
step  out  of  poverty  for  the  Americans 
who  need  this  opportunity  the  most. 

Henry  Ford  realized  that  the  key  to 
the  American  economy  lies  in  paying 
the  worker  a  decent  wage.  Then  those 
workers  can  go  out  and  buy  the  prod- 
ucts that  we  produce.  NAFTA  is  based 
on  another  premise:  that  America's 
wages  should  slide  down  toward  Third 
World  levels.  The  people  making  this 
argument,  let  us  note,  are  the  lobby- 
ists, journalists,  executives,  and  fin- 
anciers whose  wages  will  not  be  subject 
to  this  slide. 

Naturally,  there  will  be  some  winners 
under  NAFTA.  Largely,  they  will  be  in 
America's  high-technological  indus- 
tries in  which  Mexico's  unskilled  labor 
cannot  compete — yet.  That  is  well  and 
good.  But  it  is  not  much  comfort  to 
parts  of  the  Nation  like  mine  that  will 
not  partake  much  in  that  benefit.  The 
fact  is.  the  jobs  that  will  flow  south  in- 
clude the  kind  that  rural  States  like 
North  Dakota  are  trying  so  hard  to  at- 
tract— small  manufacturing  operations 
that  can  move  without  huge  expense. 

MEXICAN  FRIES 

America's  family  farmers  will  lose  as 
well.  NAFTA  trades  away  their  liveli- 
hoods just  as  the  Canadian  agreement 
already  has  done.  Time  and  again  in 
NAFTA,  we  find  that  Mexican  produc- 
ers get  open  markets  while  Americans 
face  continued  barriers.  Potatoes  are 
an  example.  America  will  phase  out  its 
tariffs  on  potatoes  over  5  years,  while 
Mexico  will  have  10  years.  Food  proc- 
essors in  Mexico  will  be  able  to  sell  vir- 


tually every  last  french  fry  to  America, 
while  Americans  will  be  shacked  with 
even  tighter  quotas  in  Mexico  than 
exist  now.  along  with  continued  tariffs 
for  10  years. 

Many  have  compared  NAFTA  to  a 
table  that  tilts  down  towards  Mexico, 
and  this  is  an  example.  With  low  wages 
and  tariff  protections  in  Mexico,  plus 
free  access  back  into  the  American 
market,  do  you  think  that  our  potato 
processors  just  might  move  some  of 
their  plants  down  there.  Americans 
will  be  left  to  stock  the  shelves  and  bag 
the  groceries. 

Trade  can  not  be  free  if  it  is  not  fair. 
When  we  try  to  make  that  obvious 
point,  the  establishment  media  hoots 
us  down  as  protectionist.  But  the  po- 
tato gap  in  NAFTA  is  precisely  what 
we  are  talking  about.  It  is  not  an  iso- 
lated case,  but  rather  one  instance  of  a 
pattern  that  runs  throughout  this  trea- 
ty. Beans,  for  example:  America  has  to 
drop  its  tariff  immediately,  while  Mex- 
ico keeps  its  tariffs  for  15  years.  I  wish 
that  the  high-minded  free  traders  in 
this  town  would  explain  provisions  like 
that  one  on  beans.  This  agreement  will 
cost  America  thousands  of  jobs  in  our 
sugar  industry,  moreover,  which  has 
been  an  economic  bulwark  of  rural 
America. 

LABS  INTO  LACKEYS 

NAFTA  is  not  just  an  agreement 
about  trade.  Much  more;  it  is  an  agree- 
ment to  change  America's  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  would  take  powers  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  intended  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives, and  give  those  powers  to 
foreign  countries  and  to  corporations 
that  move  their  jobs  abroad. 

That  may  sound  like  populist  ora- 
tory, but  it  happens  to  be  true.  If  this 
agreement  becomes  law,  then  those 
countries  and  corporations  will  be  able 
to  challenge  virtually  any  law  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States — 
even  ones  enacted  by  the  voters  them- 
selves— as  barriers  to  trade.  These 
challenges  will  be  resolved  in  secret,  by 
people  whom  Americans  have  not 
elected. 

We  should  be  clear  on  what  is  hap- 
pening here.  Powerful  economic  inter- 
ests are  using  the  treaty  process  to  get 
what  they  want  through  the  back  door. 
They  do  not  care  whether  Americans 
have  clean  water  and  air.  They  do  not 
care  whether  the  people  of  this  Nation 
are  safe  against  threats  to  their  safety 
and  health.  They  know  the  American 
public  supports  our  laws  in  these  areas, 
so  they  have  created  a  new  layer  of 
government  to  undermine  them. 

They  have  greased  this  process  to 
make  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  stop 
them.  The  so-called  fast  track  prevents 
us  from  doing  what  the  Constitution 
gives  us  the  responsibility  to  do:  re- 
move or  revise  provisions  that  could  be 
harmful  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
Under  the  fast-track  procedure  we  are 
supposed    to    swallow    NAFTA    whole. 
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These  interests  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  They  have  turned  the  treaty 
process  into  a  smoke-filled  room. 

NAFTA  would  compromise  the  Con- 
stitution in  yet  another  way;  namely, 
it  would  undermine  the  role  of  the 
States  in  our  Federal  system.  America 
is  not  like  Europe.  Our  system  grew 
firom  the  bottom  up.  not  from  the  top 
down.  The  States  created  the  Federal 
Government,  not  vice  versa.  In  our  sys- 
tem, the  States  function  as  what  Jus- 
tice Louis  Brandeis  called  the  labora- 
tories of  democracy.  Virtually  every 
step  forward  in  American  public  policy 
began  with  an  experiment  in  State  or 
local  government. 

NAFTA  would  short-circuit  that 
process,  which  is  the  genius  of  our  Fed- 
eral system.  It  would  say  to  the  States. 
"If  you  do  something  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  a  multinational  corporation 
doesn't  like,  they  can  get  it  overturned 
as  a  'barrier  to  trade.'"  It  would  turn 
the  States  from  laboratories  into  lack- 
eys. 

The  Bush  administration  obviously 
felt  that  the  American  Constitution  is 
passe  where  trade  agreements  are  con- 
cerned. But  the  American  people  do  not 
agree.  We  should  not  let  the  ghosts  of 
the  Bush  administration  spook  us  into 
a  trade  treaty  that  sets  up  our  produc- 
ers— our  farmers,  workers,  and  business 
people — for  more  unfair  assaults  from 
abroad.  Our  trade  agreements  must 
begin  to  represent  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  our  people.  That  is  not  short- 
sighted, nor  misguided  economic  na- 
tionalism, as  critics  charge.  It  is  sim- 
ply what  the  voters  who  send  us  here, 
expect. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Baucus  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  489  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
waiting  to  go  with  an  amendment.  But 
I  understand  that  Senator  Sasser  is  en 
route.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  Senator 
Specter  might  proceed  for  4  or  5  min- 
utes as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hearing 
no  objection,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  recognized  for  5  minutes  as 
if  in  morning  business. 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  my  distin- 
gxiished  colleague  from  New  Mexico  for 
making  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  488  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 

COMPENSATION         AMENDMENTS 
OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
now  2:30  in  the  afternoon  of  March  3. 
We  have  been  dealing  with  the  proposal 
to  extend  unemployment  insurance  for 
1.8  million  persons— a  program  that  ex- 
pires Saturday  night. 

The  decisive  vote  has  been  taken.  It 
was  concluded  at  approximately  10:40 
this  morning. 

It  was,  I  regrret  to  say.  a  party  line 
vote,  but  the  decision  was  made  to 
make  this  the  first  test  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program.  And  the  test 
was  passed,  57-42.  And  the  program 
needs  to  go  forward.  Yet,  here  we  are, 
no  amendments,  and  no  decision. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  held  a  hearing 
on  this  measure  on  February  18.  The 
principal  witness  was  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Secretary  Reich,  who  spelled 
out  in  great  detail,  why.  in  the  current 
situation  of  unemployment,  higher 
than  it  was  at  the  trough  of  the  reces- 
sion, we  needed  to  continue  the  ex- 
tended benefits.  We  also  had  a  panel 
consisting  of  Mr.  Warren  Blue— the 
senior  vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel of  R.E.  Harrington.  Inc.,  of  Colum- 
bus. OH.  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce — in  the 
company  of  William  J.  Cunningham, 
representing  the  AFL-CIO;  and  finally. 
Mr.  Andrew  Richardson,  who  is  the 
commissioner  of  the  West  Virginia  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Programs,  and 
President-elect  of  the  Interstate  Con- 
ference of  Employment  Security  Agen- 
cies. Those  were  the  agencies  that  were 
established  by  the  1936  legislation. 

In  the  closing  moments  of  that  hear- 
ing, Mr.  Richardson  had  this  one  re- 
quest to  make.  He  said:  "Please  try  to 
give  us  more  than  a  few  day's  notice  on 
March  6.  if  this  is  extended.  " 

I  asked:  "What  do  you  need,  tell 
me?" 

Mr.  Richardson  said:  "A  week." 

I  said:  "You  need  a  week." 

On  February  18.  they  asked  that  this 
legislation  be  adopted  by  last  Friday. 
It  is  now  well  into  Wednesday  after- 
noon, and  a  critical  vote  has  been 
taken.  The  vote  will  not  change.  All 
that  will  change  is  that  we  will  delay 
the  time  in  which  the  employment  se- 


curity agencies  around  the  Nation  can 
prepare  for  the  continuation  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  civil 
debate.  We  have  had  friendly  and,  on 
occasion,  informative  exchanges.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  civility  wears 
thin.  We  have  had  our  vote.  Can  we  not 
pass  the  bill  and  get  the  benefits,  en- 
sure the  benefits,  to  1.8  million  people 
for  a  program  that  expires  on  Saturday 
night? 

Mr.  President,  I  acknowledge  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  show- 
ing a  courtesy  waiting  for  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  67  TO  COMMnTEE  AMENDMENT 
ON  PAGE  4 

(Purpose:  To  improve  the  bill) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domen- 
icij.  for  himself.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Packwood. 
Mr.  Gramm.  and  Mr.  Specter,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  67. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  Is  hereby  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
submitted  the  budget  required  by  section  300 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  no 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  should 
be  considered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  is  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  amendment  attached  to 
this  bill,  because  I  hear  that  the  major- 
ity party  and  the  majority  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  are  suggesting 
that  we  should  begin  to  mark  up.  actu- 
ally vote  on  a  budget  resolution  as 
early  as  next  week.  I  will  have  no  other 
opportunity  to  air  this  issue  for  the 
Senate  and  for  the  public.  I  say  there  is 
clearly  no  intention  to  go  on  at  any 
length  today,  just  sufficient  time  to 
make  a  very  simple  point.  I  guess  I  will 
start  with  a  question. 

Mr.  MO"irNIHAN.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  allow  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  say  I  understand 
that,  and  I  appreciate  that  obviously 
that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
start  by  a  very  simple  proposition.  It  is 


a  question:  Where  is  the  budget? 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  anybody  who 
would  really  believe  that  in  this  period 
of  dramatic  change,  when  our  Presi- 
dent has  told  the  American  public,  and 
rightly  so.  this  is  the  time  to  really 
focus  on  a  deficit,  and  when  our  Presi- 
dent has  said  I  have  a  plan,  and  when 
he  has  given  a  speech  in  detail  about 
what  he  wants  to  do,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  too  much  to  ask.  before  we 
produce  a  budget  resolution,  which  is  a 
blueprint  with  many  mandates  in  it  as 
to  how  we  should  get  from  here  to 
where  the  President  wants  us  to  get, 
where  is  the  President's  budget. 

Now  let  me  talk  about  a  budget  and 
a  budget  resolution.  Again,  this  resolu- 
tion says  we  should  not  produce  a 
budget  resolution  and  begin  to  work  on 
it  formally  in  committee  until  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  sub- 
mitted the  budget  of  the  United  States 
as  required  by  section  300  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Now,  again,  let  me  just  ask  a  ques- 
tion: how  can  we  produce  a  budget  res- 
olution and  make  intelligent,  prudent, 
wise  decisions  when  we  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  budget?  Would  it  not  be 
far  better,  if  this  budget  resolution  is 
going  to  be  such  an  important  docu- 
ment, that  we  have  before  us  what  it  is 
in  detail  that  the  President  is  asking 
for? 

Again,  we  have  heard  the  President 
tell  us  what  he  wants  in  this  budget. 
He  has  told  the  American  people  what 
he  wants  in  this  budget,  but  when  we 
ask  how  do  we  do  it  and  where  are  the 
specifics,  for  the  most  part  we  have 
been  getting  back  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  "Where  is  your  budget?" 
to  the  Republicans:  "Where  are  your 
specifics?" 

Frankly,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
point  that  we  do  not  know  what  the 
President's  specifics  are  yet. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples. The  President  has  told  us  that  he 
wants  to  save  $12  billion  over  the  next 
4  years,  even  though  he  must  submit  a 
5-year  budget.  But  over  the  next  4 
years,  he  wants  to  save  S12  billion. 

Are  the  budget  committee  members 
going  to  all  stand  up  and  say  yes  to  the 
S12  billion  when  they  have  no  idea  what 
it  means?  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  give 
us  at  least  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  $12  billion  he  proposes  and  say 
whether  some  of  it  seems  unreasonable, 
unjustifiable,  or  maybe  we  might  even 
say  it  is  not  enough?  But  what  we  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  do  is  to  vote±  on 
$12  billion  in  streamlining  Govern- 
ment. 

And  let  me  suggest  there  has  not 
been  a  Cabinet  member  that  I  am 
aware  of.  and  I  say  this  to  my  friend 
from  New  York,  that  has  appeared  be- 
fore a  committee  that  has  been  able  to 
tell  a  committee  of  the  Congress  what 
the  President  has  in  mind,  specifically. 
In  fact.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
chairman's    committee,    but    I    under- 


stand our  good  friend  Secretary  Bent- 
sen  has  been  asked  details  about  the 
tax  program,  and  I  think  his  answer 
was  that  he  will  not  know  until  the 
budget  comes  up. 

But  we  will  not  have  the  budget  by 
the  approach  that  is  being  asked  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
I  assume  the  majority  leader  that  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
begin  to  do  the  budget  without  having 
the  budget.  We  do  not  even  have  the 
thing  called  a  budget. 

Now,  let  me  give  you  a  couple  more. 
Here  is  one,  improve  management  in 
the  VA  hospitals.  This  is  in  the  Presi- 
dent's vision  package.  And  we  are  sup- 
posed to  save  $1.5  billion  on  improving 
management  at  the  VA  hospitals. 

Somehow  in  the  budget  process,  when 
we  are  in  there  working  on  this  resolu- 
tion, somebody  is  going  to  say:  "I 
think  we  ought  to  cut  the  veterans' 
function  by  $1.5  billion  over  4  years  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  improved 
management  in  the  veterans'  hos- 
pitals." 

I  do  not  really  think  very  many  Sen- 
ators on  this  floor,  if  I  put  that  propo- 
sition to  them  here,  let  us  have  a  bind- 
ing agreement  here;  cut  the  veterans 
hospitals  $1.5  billion  because  we  are 
going  to  have  improved  manage,  I  do 
not  think  we  would  get  four  votes. 
Why?  Because  they  do  not  know  what 
it  means.  They  do  not  know  what  you 
are  going  to  do  to  the  veterans"  hos- 
pitals. How  can  you  pass  judgment  on 
the  propriety  of  it? 

The  budget  is  a  very  large  document, 
with  more  details  than  we  need,  but 
sufficient  details  to  arrive  at  an  or- 
derly, wise  evaluation.  When  it  is  fi- 
nally forthcoming,  the  President  and 
all  of  his  people  will  have  done  that. 
But  they  have  not  done  it  yet. 

Let  me  repeat:  We  had  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  before 
us  and  we  asked  about  savings  within 
her  department,  because  many  of  these 
"streamlining  Government"  must 
come  out  of  her  department,  one  of  the 
largest  funded  departments  in  Amer- 
ica— Administrative  savings,  which  the 
President  wants,  of  $11  billion  over  the 
next  4  years.  She  does  not  know,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  a  budget  yet. 
They  are  working  on  it. 

I  merely  ask:  Where  is  the  budget  for 
us  to  p>ass  judgment  on  in  the  budget 
resolution?  I  do  not  think  we  are  ask- 
ing for  too  much.  We  are  merely  asking 
the  President  to  send  the  budget  up  as 
soon  as  he  can.  and  we  understand  he 
needs  time.  And  we  are  saying  to  Con- 
gress, do  not  proceed  with  a  budget  res- 
olution and  make  it  sound  like  we 
know  what  we  are  doing,  make  it  sound 
like  we  know  what  we  are  proposing 
to  add  and  subtract  and  increase  and 
cut,  when  we  do  not  have  any  budget 
before  us. 

So  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  very  com- 
plicated request.  I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  is  going 


to  talk  about  precedent.  But  I  can  tell 
you,  I  know  of  no  time  since  we  had  a 
Budget  Act  that  we  have  produced  a 
budget  resolution  without  having  ei- 
ther a  Presidential  budget  or  a  Presi- 
dential budget  amended  by  an  incom- 
ing President  so  that  we  had  a  budget 
in  total  before  us. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  other 
questions  for  Senators  who  are  truly 
interested.  And  I  truly  urge  that  this 
not  be  a  partisan  vote.  I  think  Sen- 
ators, if  they  just  will  listen  a  bit,  will 
understand  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  ought  to 
have  a  budget  from  which  to  mark  up 
and  vote  on  where  the  cuts  will  be, 
where  the  add-ons  will  be. 

I  will  pose  a  few  questions.  Should  we 
not  know  what  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  to  say  about  the  loss 
of  jobs  from  the  defense  cuts  proposed 
by  the  administration? 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  pretty  impera- 
tive. If  we  have  a  new  economic  plan 
that  is  supposed  to  create  jobs,  should 
we  not  have  a  good,  solid  estimate  of 
how  many  people  we  are  going  to  cause 
to  be  laid  off  in  the  next  4  or  5  years? 
CBO  will  do  that  as  to  defense  cuts, 
once  we  know  what  they  are. 

Should  we  not  know  what  all  the  de- 
fense cuts  are  before  we  are  asking  for 
a  dollar  number  that  will  limit  the  de- 
fense expenditures  of  our  country? 

Should  we  not  know  what  the  largest 
tax  increase  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
public will  do  to  growth  and  invest- 
ment and  savings  by  having  it  before 
the  Congress  and  let  a  Budget  Commit- 
tee ask  economists  and  experts  what  it 
is  going  to  do;  maybe  even  how  we  are 
going  to  collect  the  Btu  tax?  Has  any- 
body figured  that  one  out?  I  presume  a 
budget  will  itemize  that  and  tell  us 
about  it. 

Should  we  not  know  who  is  exempt 
and  what  rates  and  so  on  are  going  to 
be  applied  under  the  tax  structure  pro- 
posed? Even  though  the  budget  resolu- 
tion will  not  adopt  it,  it  will  be  predi- 
cated upon  it.  It  will  send  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Finance  Committee,  pre- 
sumably indicating  that  we  do  or  do 
not  want  the  President's  approach.  And 
it  will  have  a  tax  number  in  there. 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  this?  Just 
pull  it  out  of  the  sky  and  say:  "We  read 
a  speech.  We  saw  a  vision  statement. 
So  let  us  just  do  this."? 

I  think  that  I  told  you  about  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  and  our  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  her  inability  to  tell  us  what  she 
was  going  to  cut  to  achieve  savings. 

I  also  would  suggest  that  it  might  be 
good  to  know  a  little  more  about  the 
health  care  plan  before  we  do  this.  But 
perhaps  we  cajj  put  that  off  so  long  as 
we  do  not  ask  the  budget  reconciliation 
agreement  to  involve  the  problem  of 
health  care  when  we  do  not  even  know 
what  the  plan  is.  I  surmise  some  are 
even  thinking  of  putting  that  in  the 
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budget   resolution   when   we   have   no 
idea  what  it  is  all  about. 

So  let  me  repeat,  and  then  I  will 
yield  the  floor.  I  notice  my  friend.  Sen- 
ator Specter,  is  here  and  he  would  like 
to  speak.  Let  me  just  say  how  can  we 
be  expected  to  produce  a  budget  resolu- 
tion when  we  do  not  have  a  budget?  We 
have  been  asked  repeatedly.  Where  is 
your  budget.  Republicans?  I  think 
today  we  are  trying  to  make  a  point 
that  we  have  not  seen  our  President's 
budget.  I  think  we  should  see  it.  I 
think  it  should  be  explored  by  commit- 
tee members  and  by  the  public  at  large 
before  we  have  to  write  into  stone  the 
mandatory  targets  and  limitations  in  a 
budget  resolution  and  say  we  made  all 
the  savings  and  cuts  and  add-ons  the 
President  wants,  which  I  assume  is 
what  that  budget  resolution  is  going  to 
try  to  do. 

So,  "Where  is  the  budget?"  is  as  good 
a  question  now  as  it  was  before  when 
we  were  asking  for  budgets  from  the 
other  side.  And  I  sincerely  ask  some  of 
my  friends  on  the  Democratic  side  to 
join  us  in  this  very  simple  request, 
that  we  have  the  President's  budget  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  produce  a  binding 
budget  resolution  for  the  budget  of  the 
United  States. 

At  this  point  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. My  friend  from  New  Mexico  is  very 
learned  in  matters  of  the  budget  and  in 
budget  procedure.  He  served,  as  my  col- 
leagues will  recall,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  during  a 
very  critical  time,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Reagan  administration  from  1981 
through  1987.  And  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico  will  recall  that  during  that  pe- 
riod this  body  went  forward  with  a 
budget  resolution  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  this  President  is  asking  us 
to  do  now.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  names  of  the  Presidents  have 
changed.  In  1981,  it  was  President 
Reagan,  and  today,  in  1993,  it  is  Presi- 
dent Clinton. 

Let  us  just  review  what  occurred  in 
1981  because  I  want  to  lay  it  out  here  in 
some  detail  so  my  colleagues  will  know 
that  what  we  are  doing  now  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
There  is  substantial  precedent  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  say 
they  are  being  taken  by  surprise  by 
going  forthwith  the  budget  resolution. 

On  February  18,  1981,  President 
Reagan  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a 
volume  entitled,  "A  Program  for  Eco- 
nomic Recovery."  This  Progrram  for 
Economic  Recovery  which  was  followed 
in  a  few  short  months  by  the  deepest 
recession  we  had  had  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  1930's,  showed  spending 
cuts  totaling  $41.4  billion  over  1  year, 
my  friend  will  recall,  and  reduced  taxes 


by  $53.9  billion  over  the  same  1-year  pe- 
riod—for fiscal  year  1982. 

Here,  we  have  a  volume  entitled  "A 
Vision  of  Change  for  America."  dated 
February  17.  1993,  submitted  by  a  new 
President,  Bill  Clinton.  President  Clin- 
ton, in  this  volume  entitled  "A  Vision 
of  Change  for  America,"  has  over  150 
specific  policy  cuts  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. Included  in  this  program  are  a 
number  of  specific  revenue-increasing 
proposals  that  he  is  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  enact. 

So  this  President  is  following  essen- 
tially the  same  precedent  of  the  last 
really  new  President,  or  new  adminis- 
tration, that  we  had  in  1981.  There  was 
a  substantial  carryover  when  the  Bush 
administration  succeeded  the  Reagan 
administration  in  January  1989.  so  it 
could  not  be  considered  truly  a  new  ad- 
ministration in  all  ways  the  Reagan  to 
the  Clinton  administration  is  here  in 
1993. 

Looking  back  to  1981,  when  this  vol- 
ume, "A  Program  for  Economic  Recov- 
ery," was  submitted  on  February  18  of 
1981,  my  good  friend  and  then  Senate 
majority  leader,  Howard  Baker,  of  Ten- 
nessee, said  on  the  Senate  floor  that  he 
intended  to  move  the  Reagan  package 
"in  less  than  a  month.  Every  day  that 
it  is  delayed  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
pass.  "  And  Senator  Baker's  statement 
was  dutifully  reported  by  the  distin- 
guished reporter.  Mr.  Marty  Tolchin,  of 
the  New  York  Times  on  February  20, 
1981.  On  February  24  of  that  same  year, 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  chair- 
man, my  good  friend,  now  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  the  then  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Senator  Ear- 
nest HOLLINGS,  of  South  Carolina,  in- 
troduced reconciliation  instructions, 
"to  enact  many  of  the  savings  proposed 
last  week  by  the  President." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question  about  that  one? 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  I  could  just  finish 
my  statement  here.  So  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, we  are  not  facing  a  situation 
here  which  is  unprecedented  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination. 

Following  those  events,  in  March 
1981,  we  received  revisions  to  the  origi- 
nal economic  recovery  program  that 
had  been  submitted  by  President 
Reagan.  And.  finally,  on  April  7,  we  re- 
ceived the  final  budget  submission 
from  the  Reagan  administration. 

By  that  time  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  on  March  23,  had  reported 
reconciliation  instructions  requiring 
Senate  committees  to  cut  $34.4  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1982  spending,  virtually 
rubber-stamping  the  Reagan  program. 
So  what  we  are  seeing  here  is  simply  a 
rerun,  to  some  extent,  of  the  events  of 
1981.  Clearly,  this  is  not  an  unprece- 
dented situation. 

Now,  as  my 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Could  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  my  friend? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
respond. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
refer  back  to  the  date  in  his  notes  on 
Senator  HoLLlNos  and  Senator  Domen- 
ici  introducing  a  series  of  reconcili- 
ation instructions? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes.  February  24,  intro- 
duced reconciliation  instructions  "to 
enact  many  of  the  savings  proposed 
last  week  by  the  President." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  ask  if  the 
staff,  which  has  so  dutifully  and  appro- 
priately given  my  colleague  the  dates 
and  lists  of  items  here,  would  confirm 
or  not  confirm  as  to  whether  the  Hol- 
lings-Domenici  reconciliation  bill  was 
an  amendment  to  an  existing  budget  or 
an  amendment  to  a  new  budget?  My 
recollection  is  there  was  a  budget  in 
place  and  a  freestanding  reconciliation 
bill  was  offered  amending  that  budget 
that  was  in  place. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  advised  it  was  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  budget  that 
was  proposed  at  that  time.  That  is  the 
only  way  that  reconciliation  could  be 
brought  up. 

(Mr.  MATHEWS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  The  point  is  my 
colleague  is  saying  that  we  can  do  rec- 
onciliation without  a  budget.  There 
was  a  budget. 

Mr.  SASSER.  But  my  point  is  this, 
that  the  Budget  Act  calls  for  us  to  ad- 
dress the  budget  by  major  functional 
categories,  not  by  programs.  And,  as 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  is  fond  of 
reminding  us— and  I  am  pleased  that  he 
does — he  tells  us  many  times  in  the 
Budget  Committee  that  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  envisions  that  the 
budget  resolution  deal  only  with  the 
broad  picture.  In  fact,  budget  resolu- 
tions do  not  include  numbers  that  are 
smaller  than  $100  million. 

So  what  we  are  doing  in  a  budget  res- 
olution is  simply  sending  large,  broad 
numbers  out  to  committees.  There  are 
no  policy  decisions  made  or  necessary 
to  be  made  in  the  budget  resolution. 

So  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  no  reaison  for  us  to  delay  in 
dealing  with  the  budget  resolution 
should  the  Budget  Committee  decide  to 
go  forward  in  the  next  few  days  or.  in- 
deed, the  next  few  weeks. 

There  is  precedent  for  doing  so,  but 
even  without  precedent  for  doing  so. 
certainly  we  could  go  forward  based  on 
the  information  that  has  been  submit- 
ted to  us  by  President  Clinton  in  his 
book  entitled  "A  Vision  of  Change  for 
America"  which  specifies,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, over  150  policy  decisions  that  re- 
sult in  cuts  to  the  budget. 

The  American  people.  I  think,  have 
stated  very  clearly  that  they  want  us 
to  move  expeditiously  in  this  Congress 
in  carrying  out  this  administration's 
proposal,  to  carry  out  this  new  Presi- 
dent's program  for  change  in  this  coun- 
try. It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a 
strategy  developing  here  and  that  is  a 
strategy  to  slow  things  down,  to  try  to 
reinstitute  the  old  gridlock  that  the 
American  people  are  so  sick  of.  I  think 


that  we  in  this  body  have  an  obligation 
to  move  forward  in  an  expeditious  fash- 
ion to  deliver  the  budget,  the  broad 
outlines  of  a  budget  resolution  which 
this  new  administration  has  requested 
this  Congress  to  do. 

In  the  budget  resolutions,  we  are  not 
making  specific  policy  decisions.  Those 
are  reserved  for  the  committees  of 
competent  jurisdiction.  We  are  simply 
stating  what  the  broad  outlines  and 
the  broad  parameters  should  be.  And 
clearly  that  is  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  which  he  transmitted 
to  us  on  February  17,  1993.  and  which 
he  spoke  so  eloquently  about  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Can  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting in  those  last  remarks  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in  asking 
that  we  have  a  budget  before  we  mark 
up  the  budget  resolution  which  is  what 
we  have  done  every  time  since  we  had 
the  Budget  Act,  that  I  am  guilty  of 
being  a  grridlocker  because  I  am  asking 
for  that? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Well,  of  course.  I  was 
very  careful  not  to  refer  to  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  specifically.  There 
appears  to  be  a  pattern  of  trying  to 
slow  down  the  progress  of  this  body  in 
dealing  with  the  President's  economic 
package,  and  the  American  people  do 
not  want  that  to  occur.  What  my  con- 
stituents want  is  action.  They  voted 
for  change  and  they  do  not  want  this 
Congress,  this  body,  these  Senators  of 
either  party.  Republican  or  Democratic 
Senators,  seeking  to  slow  or  drag  down 
this  economic  package.  They  want  ac- 
tion. They  want  to  give  this  new, 
young  President  and  this  new  adminis- 
tration a  chance.  They  want  some 
change. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  simply  submit 
that  myself,  acting  in  the  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  I  hope  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  will  move  in  an 
expeditious  fashion  using  the  informa- 
tion that  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  us,  proposing  amendments 
that  any  Senator  might  wish  to  pro- 
pose. Some  have  said,  for  example, 
there  are  not  enough  spending  cuts  in 
this  President's  proposal.  Then  I  say  to 
those  who  say  that,  just  propose  some 
cuts  and  perhaps  we  can  amend  the  res- 
olution. I  have  some  cuts  that  I  want 
to  propose.  Senator  Bumpers  and  my- 
self, and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  have  indi- 
cated we  would  like  to  make  some 
savings  on  two  projects.  the 
superconducting  super  collider  and  the 
space  station.  We  may  offer  those  as  an 
amendment  when  the  resolution  comes 
to  the  floor. 

Senators  can  offer  amendments  and 
change  the  resolution  as  they  wish. 
But  clearly  we  will  simply  be  discuss- 
ing large  numbers  and  the  policy  deci- 


sions or  the  votes  made  on  the  budget 
resolution,  even  if  we  should  decide  to 
delete  the  superconducting  super 
collider,  would  not  be  binding  on  the 
Energry  Committee.  They  could  make 
those  savings  in  another  way.  We  will 
simply  be  dealing  in  very  broad  gener- 
alities. 

For  us  to  hold  up  the  very  vital  work 
of  this  new  administration  so  that  we 
would  have  every  "t"  crossed  and  every 
"i"  dotted,  so  that  we  would  know  spe- 
cifically what  every  policy  change 
would  be  or  that  we  should  hold  it  up, 
so  that  we  would  know  who  might  lose 
a  job  at  what  defense  installation  be- 
cause of  some  cuts  that  might  be  pro- 
posed in  this  broad  outline  which  may 
or  may  not  be  enacted  into  law  by  this 
body  acting  on  the  appropriate  author- 
ization of  the  appropriations  bills  ap- 
pears as  flying  in  the  face  of  the  will  of 
the  American  people.  I  think  we  would 
do  a  great  disservice  to  them  and  a 
great  disservice  to  this  new  adminis- 
tration. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
resolution  and  to  prepare  us,  get  us  in 
a  position  so  that  we  may  move  for- 
ward in  an  expeditious  fashion  in  deal- 
ing with  the  preliminary  budget  plans 
of  this  new  administration  and  the 
Senate.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MO"n^raAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
find  myself  reminded  of  that  little  line 
about  the  question  is  very  much  too 
wide,  and  much  too  deep,  and  much  too 
hollow,  and  learned  men  on  either  side 
use  arguments  I  cannot  follow. 

It  is  very  clear  that  we  have  a  dif- 
ference of  view  between  two  learned 
and  experienced  Members  of  this  body 
about  a  matter  which,  however,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  bill 
before  us.  We  have  here  a  measure  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits  to  1.8 
million  persons  which  expires  Saturday 
night.  Mr.  President,  we  passed  this 
bill  at  approximately  10:40  this  morn- 
ing. The  State  commissioners  have 
asked  that  they  be  given  a  weeks  no- 
tice. 

Now.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  an  in- 
formative and  serious  debate.  I  heard 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  say  to  his 
friend  from  New  Mexico  that  this 
would  really  be  an  issue  that  would 
have  to  be  resolved  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  is  not  going  to  be  resolved  on 
the  floor,  at  least  not  on  this  occasion. 
But  I  wonder,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  an  amendment.  The  day  is 
going  by.  We  will  soon  lose  another  day 
that  could  be  used  for  administrative 
planning.  Could  we  agree  to,  say,  20 
minutes  equally  divided?  I  do  not  want 
to  cut  off  my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 
He  knows  my  respect  for  him. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
be  able  to  do  that  shortly,  but  I  do 
want  to  wait  for  the  Republican  leader 
to  return  and  see  if  he  wants  to  speak. 


Mr.  MO"VTJraAN.  Of  course. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  will  not  be  a  long 
time.  We  are  not  going  to  delay. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
close  until  the  Republican  leader  ar- 
rives. I  suggest,  first,  nobody  should  be 
confused.  We  have  never  voted  in  the 
Senate  for  a  full  budget  resolution 
without  having  a  Presidential  budget. 
That  is  point  No.  1.  All  the  numbers 
and  dates  notwithstanding,  that  has 
never  happened  before. 

Second,  if  the  other  side  would  like, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  say  the  budget  res- 
olution is  a  very  important  document 
that  is  going  to  determine  whether  or 
not  we  cut  the  budget,  if  you  are  going 
to  say  that,  then  I  think  we  ought  to 
know  what  is  going  to  be  cut  in  defense 
when  the  President's  vision  plan  says — 
and  I  am  going  to  use  these  words  very 
guardedly — that  the  minimum  amount 
of  new  defense  cuts — defense  cuts  from 
this  time  forward  over  the  next  5  years 
are  $112  billion  plus  President  Bush's 
$74  billion. 

Now.  do  we  want  to  vote  in  the  Budg- 
et Committee  and  tell  our  people 
across  this  land  we  are  prudent,  we  are 
trying  to  fix  things,  but  we  are  going 
to  vote  for  a  defense  cut  of  that  size 
and  we  do  not  know  where  the  cuts 
are? 

That  is  No.  1.  No.  2,  does  anyone 
want  to  vote  to  cut  VA  hospitals  $1.5 
billion?  That  is  what  I  gather  the 
spending  reductions  are  called,  improv- 
ing management  of  VA  hospitals.  Some 
would  say  that  is  not  cutting  the  VA.  I 
will  just  read  it  like  it  is:  "Improving 
management  VA  hospitals,  $1.5  bil- 
lion." Would  you  like  to  vote  on  that 
in  a  budget  resolution  wherever  you 
find  it,  without  knowing  what  it  is, 
how  you  are  going  to  get  there? 

I  have  two  other  examples,  and  I 
mean  this  seriously.  We  are  going  to 
streamline  Goverimient  and  save 
$12,124  billion.  Would  we  not  like  to 
know  where  it  is  coming  from?  It  will 
be  in  a  budget  sooner  or  later.  Maybe  if 
we  looked  at  a  budget,  we  would  say 
why  not  some  more,  or  why  not  $3  bil- 
lion less,  or  we  might  even  say  how  re- 
alistic is  it. 

So  I  did  not  come  before  the  Senate 
to  stall  the  President's  plan.  Every- 
body who  knows  me  knows  that  I  am 
ready  to  go.  I  just  do  not  know  how  we 
are  going  to  fulfill  our  duty  to  produce 
a  meaningful  budget  resolution  when 
we  do  not  know,  in  the  areas  I  have 
just  given  you.  and  many  more,  what 
the  budget  says.  So  I  stop  where  I 
start.  If  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
produce  a  meaningful,  to-be-imple- 
mented, sound  budget  resolution, 
where  is  the  budget? 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  distin- 
gruished  colleague  from  New  Mexico  for 
offering  this  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution. I  think  it  is  an  important  reso- 
lution, and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  articulated  the  rea- 
sons for  bringing  it  forward  at  this 
time,  and  it  can  be  done  on  a  fairly 
brief  timetable.  I  believe  it  is  fun- 
damental that  we  ought  to  have  a 
budget  before  we  can  have  a  budget  res- 
olution, and  I  shall  not  repeat  the  spe- 
ciflcs  which  Senator  Domenici  has  ar- 
ticulated on  wanting  to  know  where 
the  cuts  are  before  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  a  budget  resolution. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  says  that  there  is  a  'pat- 
tern of  slowing  down  progress,"  I  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  that.  When  he 
uses  the  word  gridlock,  I  do  not  believe 
that  applies  to  this  Senator  or  to  other 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

When  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
talks  about  holding  up  vital  projects 
and  says  do  we  have  to  dot  every  i,  do 
we  have  to  cross  every  t,  I  would  sub- 
mit that  is  precisely  what  the  Senate 
ought  to  do.  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
proceed  in  an  analytical,  factual  way 
to  see  what  is  in  the  national  interest. 

I,  for  one,  was  very  disappointed  in 
the  vote  this  morning — strict  party 
lines — in  rejecting  the  amendment  to 
pay  for  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  before  they  are  put 
into  effect.  The  proposal  this  morning 
on  rescinding  administrative  accounts 
for  one-half  of  1  percent  so  that  we 
could  pay  for  the  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  was  preeminently 
sound. 

I  have  said  publicly  and  privately 
that  I  want  to  support  President  Clin- 
ton where  I  can.  I  know  the  American 
people  want  answers  to  the  problems 
which  confront  this  Nation,  and  they 
are  not  concerned  with  whether  they 
are  going  to  be  Republican  answers  or 
Democrat  answers.  The  answers  ought 
to  be  found. 

That  does  not  mean  we  are  going  to 
give  President  Clinton  a  blank  check. 
But  when  we  come  forward  on  this  im- 
portant bill  to  extend  unemployment 
benefits  and  increase  the  deficit  when 
that  could  be  avoided,  I  think  that  is 
bad  policy,  and  I  think  that  is  bad  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  the  American  people 
do  want  to  deal  with  the  deficit,  but 
what  is  happening  on  this  bill  is  coun- 
terproductive. 

Now,  I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
bill  to  extend  unemployment  benefits 
because  I  think  it  is  indispensable  that 
it  be  enacted.  I  have  supported,  during 
my  tenure  in  the  Senate,  every  single 
bill  on  unemployment  benefits  and  the 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits 
because  I  know  not  only  from  my 
State,  Pennsylvania,  but  across  the 
country,  unemployment  is  a  problem  of 
enormous  consequence,  and  we  simply 
have  to  extend  the  benefits. 


But  I  submit  that  the  responsible 
way  would  have  been  to  have  paid  for 
it.  And  that  when  the  measures  are 
proposed  by  the  administration  with- 
out consulting  with  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  without  consulting  with  the  Re- 
publicans, I  question  that. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  a  little 
over  12  years  now,  and  when  I  have  felt 
that  the  national  interest  required 
agreeing  with  a  Democratic  proposal,  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  do  so.  It  may  be 
that  the  majority  can  secure  57  votes 
unanimously  and  have  a  57-to-43  vote 
today,  which  is  not  a  very  good  way  to 
run  the  Senate,  at  least  in  my  opinion. 
But  there  will  come  a  time,  and  it  will 
be  in  fairly  short  order,  when  there  will 
be  an  interest  in  finding  support  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  There  are 
quite  a  few  of  us  who  have  been  willing 
to  do  that  when  we  felt  the  national  in- 
terest required  it.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  start  a  process,  beginning  of  a  new 
administration,  when  at  the  outset 
there  is  a  sincere  interest  in  supporting 
the  President  where  we  can  in  solving 
the  problems  in  a  sensible  way,  where 
we  have  party  line  votes  and  where  we 
disregard  a  sound  way  to  pay  for  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  and  where 
we  seek  a  budget  resolution  without 
having  a  budget,  then  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  attitudes  may  harden 
and  it  will  not  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est to  have  that  course  of  action. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
call  my  colleagues"  attention  here  to  a 
computer  run  of  224  pages — 224  pages  of 
a  computer  run  which  gives  the  pro- 
gram detail  on  the  outlay  side  of  this 
proposal  or  budget  that  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  President  Clinton.  There  are 
224  pages  of  program  detail  just  on  the 
outlay  side,  that  includes  the  adds  and 
the  cuts  in  the  outlay  side  of  the  budg- 
et. It  does  not  even  include  the  revenue 
side.  We  can  bring  up  another  com- 
puter run  just  as  large  on  the  revenue 
side. 

So  for  my  colleagues  to  say  that  they 
do  not  have  the  detail  on  which  to 
make  a  judgment,  I  simply  call  their 
attention  to  this.  And  we  will  be 
pleased  to  make  these  available  to  any 
of  our  colleagues  who  wish  to  review 
them  in  greater  detail. 

Now,  my  good  friend  from  New  Mex- 
ico— and  he  is  my  friend,  and  he  knows 
that  I  have  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  him — indicated  a  moment  ago 
that  we  did  not  have  a  detailed  budget 
as  we  had  in  1981.  He  is  quite  right 
about  that.  But  in  1981,  that  detailed 
budget  was  the  budget  presented  by  the 
outgoing  President.  President  Jimmy 
Carter.  We  do  not  have  a  detailed  budg- 
et in  1993  because  President  Bush  did 
not  present  a  detailed  budget.  But  re- 
gardless, the  detailed  budget  presented 
by  Jimmy  Csirter  in  1981  was  for  all  ef- 
fect and  purposes,  a  nullity. 


Now,  I  hear  some  complain:  Well,  we 
do  not  know  what  the  cuts  are.  and  the 
cuts  are  too  large. 

The  cuts  in  defense  are  too  large.  I 
thought  that  the  complaint  was  that 
the  cuts  were  not  enough,  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  was  not  cutting  enough. 
So  they  are  coming  in  and  saying,  well, 
the  President  did  not  cut  enough  but 
the  cuts  he  made  we  do  not  like.  That 
is  what  we  are  hearing. 

There  was  a  budget  alternative  of- 
fered from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Judging  from  the  newspaper  accounts  I 
have  been  reading,  there  is  not  una- 
nimity on  how  to  approach  this  prob- 
lem among  our  friends  on  the  other 
side,  but  there  was  something  that  one 
news  account  called  a  Republican  al- 
ternative. I  think  that  w£is  presented 
by  Senators  Gramm  and  LOTT.  That  in- 
cluded the  defense  cuts  that  had  been 
proposed  by  President  Clinton. 

So  at  least  some  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  think  that  the  Clinton 
proposals,  with  regard  to  defense  cuts, 
are  adequate;  and  adequate  in  detail. 

But  in  the  end  we  come  back  to  this 
conclusion.  It  is  that  the  budget  reso- 
lution, Mr.  President,  deals  only  with  a 
very  broad  picture.  What  we  are  doing 
with  the  budget  resolution  is  simply 
presenting  numbers  of  aggregate  out- 
lays, numbers  of  aggregate  revenues, 
and  presenting  the  anticipated  deficit. 
That  is  what  it  does. 

No  policy  decisions  are  made  in  the 
budget  resolution  as  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico  knows  as  well,  or  better 
than  I.  Those  policy  decisions  will  be 
made  later  with  regard  to  defense  out- 
lays. They  will  be  made  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  That  authoriza- 
tion bill  will  be  debated  on  the  floor  of 
this  Senate  in  grreat  detail,  and  Sen- 
ators will  vote  on  it.  and  express  their 
views. 

Then  later  the  defense  component 
will  be  debated  in  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  voted  upon 
there,  brought  to  the  floor,  debated 
here  on  the  floor,  voted  on  again. 

So  we  will  know  with  specificity 
what  we  are  voting  on,  and  what  we  are 
not  voting  on,  and  what  these  policy 
changes  will  amount  to.  That  is  not 
something  that  a  budget  resolution 
deals  with.  We  are  just  dealing  with 
the  broad  aggregates. 

I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
224  pages,  small  in  computer  print, 
that  details  the  programs  on  the  out- 
lay side  and  this  224  pages  is  on  the 
outlay  side  alone,  that  details  cuts,  is 
ample  information  for  us  to  deal  with 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

So  I  return  to  my  original  premise — 
that  our  business  here  must  be  to  get 
about  the  business  of  the  American 
people  with  regard  to  dealing  with  the 
budget  and  economic  problem  that  we 
have  before  us.  The  President  laid  that 
out  I  think,  very  clearly,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  joint  session.  And  what  he 


had  to  say  resonated  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  if  the  polls  are  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  if  the  bond  markets  are  to 
have  any  credibility  with  us. 

So  I  think  we  need  to  move  forward. 
We  do  not  need  to  be  looking  for  rea- 
sons why  we  cannot  move  forward.  Cer- 
tainly, we  do  not  need  to  be  doing  that 
when  there  are  substantial  precedents 
for  moving  in  the  direction  we  are 
moving,  moving  with  the  speed  with 
which  we  hope  to  move,  and  certainly 
when  there  is  adequate  detail  on  which 
to  base  our  judgments. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  rest  my  case  on 
that,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Does  he  propose  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  this  point? 

Mr.  BROWN.  My  hope  is  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  underlying  amend- 
ment at  the  completion  of  this  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  disposition  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  holds  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  On  the  Domenici 
amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  per- 
mit me  to  direct  a  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  without  his  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  wonder  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  an  agreement 
on  time  limitation  on  this  amendment, 
a  time  to  complete  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  I  will 
leave  the  floor  right  now  and  ask  Sen- 
ator Dole  what  his  pleasure  is.  He 
wants  to  speak.  I  will  come  back  and 
enter  into  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Just  to  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  my  inten- 
tion is  not  to  prolong  the  debate,  I  will 
keep  my  remarks  succinct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  asked  for  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are,  indeed,  some  things  we  ought  to 
disagree  on  in  this  body.  There  are  sin- 
cere differences  of  opinion,  sincerely 
held,  different  views  as  to  how  we 
ought  to  proceed  on  matters.  But  this 
clearly  is  not  one  of  them.  The  sugges- 


tion that  we  ought  to  understand  the 
President's  budget  and  have  it  submit- 
ted before  we  vote  on  a  budget  is  not  a 
partisan  suggestion.  It  is  not  a  mean- 
spirited  suggestion.  It  is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable suggestion.  I  believe  every 
Democratic  Member  of  this  Chamber 
wants  to  know  what  they  are  voting  on 
just  as  much  as  every  Republican  Mem- 
ber wishes  to  know  what  they  are  vot- 
ing on.  This  is  not  a  perfect  world.  No 
one  is  suggesting  that  it  is  or  should 
be.  It  simply  is  not  possible  to  make  it 
perfect. 

But  this  is  a  very  reasonable  sugges- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
It  simply  says  that  we  follow  the  prac- 
tice we  followed  in  the  past.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  noted,  and  I 
thought  very  clearly,  that  we  have 
never  voted  on  a  full  budget  reconcili- 
ation bill  without  a  Presidential  budg- 
et. I  think  some  important  questions 
have  been  raised.  I  thought  it  might  be 
well  worth  addressing. 

First  of  all,  should  we  know  what  is 
in  the  budget  plan  before  we  vote  on  it? 
I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  pretty 
clear.  If  indeed  there  is  someone  here 
who  does  not  think  we  ought  to  know 
what  the  President  is  recommending  in 
his  budget  before  we  vote  on  our  budg- 
et, perhaps  they  would  want  to  come  to 
the  floor  and  say  that.  But  I  cannot  be- 
lieve there  is  anybody  in  this  Chamber 
that  does  not  think  it  is  important  to 
know  what  the  President  is  suggesting 
before  they  vote  on  this  budget. 

I  suppose  the  next  question  that  is 
logical  to  ask  ourselves  is:  Is  it  clear 
what  the  President  is  recommending? 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  kindly  pointed 
out  in  the  Chamber  that  there  are  sev- 
eral hundred  pages  of  recommendations 
from  the  President.  Let  me  acknowl- 
edge that  he  is  right.  I  have  been 
through  them.  I  have  been  through 
them  and  I  personally  endorse  and  in- 
corporated into  a  plan,  at  least  that  I 
propose,  and  hope  to  bring  before  con- 
sideration before  this  body;  over  $118 
billion  of  the  President's  recommended 
cuts  I  endorse  and  that  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  and  support. 

There  is  $6  billion  in  his  other  re- 
ceipts that  he  has  recommended  that  I 
have  endorsed  and  will  support.  Over 
half  of  his  defense  recommendations 
have  merit,  and  I  have  endorsed  them 
and  I  am  going  to  support  them. 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  clear 
what  he  is  reconrunending  in  many 
areas.  Let  me  not  just  leave  a  charge 
hanging.  Let  me  be  specific.  The 
amendment  that  I  hope  to  offer  to  the 
underlying  amendment  before  us  today 
is  one  that  implements  one  of  the 
President's  suggestions;  that  is,  a 
freeze  in  pay.  I  think  it  has  merit.  I 
think  it  is  courageous.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  adopt  it  along  with  the  addi- 
tional spending  that  is  contemplated  In 
this  resolution. 

But  let  me  tell  you  what  happened 
when  I  tried  to  draft  that  measure.  The 


President  had  recommended— this  is 
out  of  A  Vision  of  Change  for  America, 
the  Presidents  package,  that  there 
will  be  no  national  pay  increase  or  lo- 
cality pay  increase  for  Federal  employ- 
ees in  calendar  year  1994.  National  pay 
increases  in  1995  and  1997  would  be  1 
percent  less  than  the  current  law  in 
each  year.  Locality  pay  would  be  im- 
plemented beginning  in  1995  under  a  re- 
vised system  that  will  permit  more  eq- 
uitable and  accurate  determinations  to 
be  made. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  measure,  and  I 
am  going  to  support  it.  We  called  the 
White  House  and  the  other  administra- 
tive agencies  to  find  out  how  we  draft 
it,  because  we  wanted  to  draft  it  the 
way  he  believed  in  it  and  the  way  he 
proposed  it.  They  do  not  have  it.  It  is 
not  there.  They  do  not  have  the  lan- 
guage that  implements  the  suspension 
of  the  locality  pay  differentials.  They 
do  not  have  the  language  that  imple- 
ments the  one  percent  below  cost  of 
living  for  the  outyears.  I  do  not  fault 
them.  It  is  complicated,  involved,  but 
is  enormously  significant.  It  involves 
billions  of  dollars.  The  amendment  we 
have  today  is  only  that  portion  to 
which  the  White  House  had  a  clear  de- 
scription— that  is,  the  suspension  of 
pay  of  COLA'S  in  1994. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  rest  of  it. 
I  have  every  confidence  it  will  come 
out  in  a  reasonable  manner.  But  it  is 
not  there  today.  The  White  House  can- 
not tell  you  what  it  is  they  are  sup- 
porting, what  it  is  they  have  done. 
They  will  get  it.  I  have  trust  in  them. 
But  it  is  not  laid  out,  and  Member  will 
not  know  what  they  are  voting  on. 

Included  in  the  Presidents  proposal 
is  a  $16,355  billion  savings,  or  spending 
reduction,  under  the  category  of 
"shortening  the  maturity  of  debt  secu- 
rities, "  which  this  country  sells  to  bor- 
row money.  Apparently,  the  idea  is,  in- 
stead of  borrowing  so  much  in  long- 
term  treasury  bonds,  we  shorten  the 
term  in  which  we.  borrow  money  and 
borrow  more  in  T-bills.  There  is  a  dif- 
ferential in  the  rates. 

Over  5  years,  the  President  claims  a 
savings  of  over  $16  billion  in  the  budg- 
et. Do  we  support  it  or  not?  There  is 
not  a  description  of  how  much  we  are 
going  to  change,  or  where  that  comes 
from.  There  is  no  legislative  language. 
It  has  never  been  recognized  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  as  far  as  I 
know,  as  a  legitimate  savings.  Is  this  a 
category  of  spending  we  are  going  to 
cut  based  on  that  recommendation  in 
the  President's  budget?  It  is  not  spelled 
out.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the 
President.  It  is  complicated  and  in- 
volved and  will  take  some  time.  But  it 
is  an  integral  part  of  this  budget — over 
$16  billion  over  5  years — and  there  is  no 
backup,  and  there  is  no  way  to  include 
it  without  additional  information. 

The  President  himself,  when  he  chat- 
ted with  our  caucus  the  other  day.  was 
very    frank    and    straightforward.    He 
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came  off,  I  think,  to  everybody  as  ob- 
jective and  fair,  and  as  quite  informed 
and  quite  involved  in  the  details  of  his 
plan  and  knowledgeable  of  them.  The 
President  readily  admitted  that  a  por- 
tion of  his  defense  numbers  are  simply 
plug.  They  intend  to  give  us  the  details 
on  it.  They  simply  have  not  done  it 
yet.  That  is  not  an  indictment  of  the 
President.  It  is  Just  a  matter  of  getting 
the  details  of  what  is  proposed.  The 
Btu  tax  has  been  mentioned,  but  it  is 
simply  not  laid  out.  There  are  ideas, 
yes,  but  it  is  not  there.  The  bottom 
line  Is:  do  you  want  to  know  what  we 
are  voting  on  before  we  vote  on  it,  or 
not?  It  is  pretty  simple  and  basic. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  just  about  fin- 
ished. Do  you  want  to  know  what  you 
are  voting  on.  or  do  you  not?  If  you  are 
the  defendant  in  a  criminal  trial,  would 
you  like  to  have  a  trial  first  and  then 
the  punishment,  or  the  punishment 
first?  The  American  people  get  to  ask 
that.  This  budget  is  not  free  from 
harm.  It  involves  a  S3.000  tax  increase 
for  every  taxpayer  in  the  country,  if 
you  average  it  out.  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  point  out  that  some  will  have  a 
heavier  burden  than  others,  but  that  is 
the  average. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  On  every 
budget  resolution  that  we  have  had, 
every  major,  full  budget  proposal  that 
has  come  before  us,  we  have  had  the 
benefit  of  having  the  Presidential 
budget.  I  think  it  is  reasonable.  It  is 
not  worth  a  long  argument.  It  is  some- 
thing we  ought  to  find  as  a  nonpartisan 
suggestion.  I  am  one  who  happens  to 
believe  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  focused  his  atten- 
tion in  this  body  on  nonpartisan,  good 
government  efforts,  meant  to  move 
this  body  forward.  He  has  strong  fun- 
damental beliefs,  but  he  is  not  delete- 
rious. He  is  one  with  positive  ideas. 
This  is  one  we  ought  to  accept. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  di- 
rect a  question  to  the  Senator  through 
the  Chair.  I  noted  with  interest  his 
comments  about  the  need  for  detailed 
information  for  understanding  all  of 
this  before  we  vote  upon  it.  And.  as  he 
said,  the  bottom  line  is:  Do  you  want 
to  know  what  you  are  voting  on? 

I  inquire  through  the  Chair  how  did 
the  Senator  vote  on  the  Packwood 
amendment? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  supported  the  Pack- 
wood  amendment  on  the  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  wonder  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a  time  agreement  on  this 
measure,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  We  are  pre- 
pared, I  say  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  to  seek  consent  through 
you,  for  20  minutes  on  our  side,  and  we 
will  divide  it  as  we  see  fit. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Can  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  a  question?  I  know  the 


President  indicated  that  he  wants  to 
have  his  vote  on  spending  cuts  before 
we  vote  on  the  taxes,  and  I  assume  the 
leader  will  agree  with  that. 

When  we  vote,  if  we  vote  on  the  budg- 
et resolution,  is  that  going  to  count  as 
the  vote  on  the  spending  cuts? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  As  the  vote? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  it  be  said  that 
we  have  voted  on  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget,  and  that  we  now 
may  go  ahead  with  the  stimulus  pack- 
age in  the  taxes? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  My  hope  is  that  we 
are  going  to  vote  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, stimulus  package,  and  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  and  lock  these  spending 
cuts  and  tax  increases  in,  all  in  one 
packet.  So  if  the  tax  increases  and 
spending  cuts  should  be  combined,  so 
that  if  there  are  no  spending  cuts, 
there  will  not  be  any  tax  increases  in 
the  reconciliation  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Even  though  we 
vote  against  the  budget  resolution,  as- 
siuning  it  passes,  that  will  not  be  held 
up  as  having  voted  for  the  spending 
cuts;  therefore,  we  can  vote  for  just  the 
taxes? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  will  be  the 
most  important  and  sig^nificant  and  es- 
sential vote  in  the  proceedings  to 
achieve  the  spending  cuts  and  the  tax 
changes.  We  have  to  get  a  budget  reso- 
lution to  proceed  with  the  budget. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  not  phrasing 
the  question  right.  I  understand  the 
budget  resolution  is  important,  with- 
out getting  into  the  argument  about 
how  the  President  has  not  given  us  a 
budget  yet. 

In  the  passage  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, is  it  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  say  that  is  a  vote  on  the 
spending  cuts,  we  have  now  fulfilled 
the  Presidents  obligation  to  vote  on 
the  spending  cuts.  If,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, we  cannot  put  together  the  rec- 
onciliation package,  or  the  specific 
cuts  do  not  come  together,  we  will  go 
ahead  with  the  taxes? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  My  answer  is  that 
the  Senator  is  dealing  with  a  hypo- 
thetical that  I  think  has  no  prospect  of 
occurring.  We  are  going  to  pass  this 
whole  package. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  majority  lead- 
er is  more  sure  of  that  than  I  am.  It  is 
your  intention  to  have  it  a.s  a  package? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  We  are  going  to  pro- 
ceed and  pass  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  for  debate 
on  the  pending  Domenici  amendment 
as  follows:  20  minutes  under  the  con- 
trol of  Senator  Domenici,  and  10  min- 
utes under  the  control  of  Senator  Sas- 

SER. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  then 
Senators  should  be  notified,  and  I  ask 
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both  staffs,  majority  and  minority,  to 
notify  Senator's  offices  and  those  not 
present,  that  in  approximately  30  min- 
utes, at  approximately  4:10.  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the  Do- 
menici amendment.  I  expect  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  be  moving 
to  table  the  amendment  at  an  appro- 
priate time.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
a&  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  think  Senator  Gregg  from  New 
Hampshire  wants  to  speak.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  Senator  Gregg. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  rise  in  support 
of  his  proposal.  I  do  find  it  peculiar, 
and  maybe  it  is  because  I  am  new  to 
this  body,  that  we  would  vote  on  a 
budget  for  the  United  States,  without 
having  a  chance  to  read  the  President's 
proposals. 

That  is  how  new  I  am  here.  I  cannot 
figure  out  how  to  turn  off  my  beeper. 

That  indicates  a  situation  which  puts 
most  of  us,  who  have  not  been  here  for 
a  considerable  amount  of  time,  in  a  po- 
sition of  having  no  real  sense  of  what 
we  are  voting  for  on  probably  one  of 
the  most  significant  votes  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  going  to  take  during 
this  session,  the  concept  of  voting  on  a 
budget  without  having  the  budget. 

Whatever  happened  to  right  to  know. 
Where  I  come  from,  we  have  some  rules 
and  the  citizenry  have  an  opportunity 
to  at  least  review  and  hear  what  is 
going  on  in  Government.  I  presume 
they  also  expect  that  the  people  who 
are  their  Governors  and  people  who  are 
in  charge  of  that  Government  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  and  know  what 
is  going  on. 

And  yet,  that  is  not  going  to  occur  in 
this  case.  We  are  simply  not  going  to 
be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  specifics  of  the  President's  budget 
prior  to  being  asked  to  vote  on  a  reso- 
lution which  incorporates  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

That  is  truly  peculiar,  in  my  opinion. 
And,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  first 
time  that  it  has  happened.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  that  this  body  has  not 
taken  the  opportunity  to  at  least  know 
what  it  is  going  to  vote  on  before  it 
votes  on  it  in  the  area  of  the  budget  ac- 
tivity. 

I  guess  I  feel  a  little  bit  like  the  fel- 
low who  tried  to  get  an  appointment 
with  Major  Major  Major  in  Joseph 
Heller's  wonderful  book  "Catch  22.  " 
Because  when  he  tried  to  get  an  ap- 
pointment with  Major  Major  Major, 
when  he  was  in.  he  was  out.  and  when 
he  was  out,  he  was  in,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  way  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment with  him. 

Well,  it  appears  there  is  no  way  we 
are  going  to  know  what  is  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  prior  to  voting  on  it. 

This  sort  of  Mad  Hatter  budgeting 
may  be  OK  at  some  levels  of  Govern- 
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ment,  but  when  you  are  talking  about 
a  $1.5  trillion  item,  which  defines  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  this  body  for  the 
next  year  and  really  sets  the  tone  of 
where  this  institution  is  going  to  go 
over  the  next  4  years  of  this  Presi- 
dency, I  think  it  is  doing  us  little  serv- 
ice and  clearly  doing  our  citizenry  a 
disservice  not  to  allow  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  have  a  chance  to  review 
the  substance  of  what  we  are  voting  on. 

And  thus  I  think  it  only  amounts  to 
logic  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  should 
be  voted  on  and  voted  on  favorably. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  his  statements,  which 
were  straightforward,  clear,  and  to  the 
point,  as  New  Hampshire  men  would 
like  to  be. 

May  I  say  to  him  that  I  have  been  in 
this  body  17  years.  I  gave  up  trying  to 
control  a  beeper  my  first  month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MACK  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
unaware  the  Senator  wanted  time. 
Does  he  desire  time? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  or  two  about  his 
proposal. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  our  distin- 
guished leader  if  we  could  proceed  with 
these  few  questions  first. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  such  time  as 
these  questions  need  off  of  our  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

If  I  could,  let  me  again,  in  light  of 
this  discussion  about  not  knowing 
what  we  are  going  to  be  voting  on  a 
budget  resolution,  I  would  like  to  aisk 
again,  since  such  a  point  was  made  of 
the  CBO  and  the  role  of  the  CBO  in  the 
budget  process,  as  I  recall,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  Message, 
there  was  a  statement  about  the  sig- 
nificance and  importance  of  CBO;  in 
fact,  that  they  would  be  using  CBO.  I 
guess,  to  evaluate  all  of  their  plans. 

Does  the  Senator  know  whether  the 
President's  budget  is  based  on  the  CBO 
baseline  or  is  it  some  other  baseline? 
And  I  guess  the  second  part  of  that  is, 
if  it  is  not  the  CBO  baseline,  can  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  tell  me  what 
effect  that  has  on  the  President's  pro- 
posed spending  cuts? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  very  good  question. 

My  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, held  up  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
said  there  are  224  pages  in  there  and 
said  that  is  the  substitute  for  a  budget, 
because  it  has  a  lot  of  sheets  in  it. 

My  understanding  is  that  in  that  doc- 
ument, and  in  this  document,  "A  Vi- 


sion of  Change  for  America,"  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  baseline,  that 
is  the  starting  point  for  domestic 
spending,  CBO's  baseline  is  not  used. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  which  starting 
point,  that  is  what  a  baseline  is,  a 
starting  point  to  determine  whether 
you  are  adding  or  subtracting,  my  un- 
derstanding is  it  is  a  new  kind  of  base- 
line that  has  somehow  been  put  to- 
gether, but  does  not  use  the  existing 
law  which  has  caps  in  which  CBO  would 
have  used.  So  it  is  different  from  CBO 
substantially. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 
the  Senator  this  question:  Is  it  his 
opinion  that  the  baseline  has  been 
moved  higher? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  baseline  has 
been  moved.  The  first  time  through, 
when  we  tried  to  analyze  this,  it  was 
adjusted  upward  beyond  a  CBO  base- 
line, higher,  so  that  when  you  took  the 
sum  total  of  the  cuts,  you  took  the 
delta  of  the  change  between  that  up- 
ward moved  baseline  and  the  baseline 
of  CBO,  and  you  took  all  that  as  sav- 
ings. 

So  there  was  a  significant  overstate- 
ment, maybe  as  much  as  $123  billion 
overstatement,  of  the  savings,  because 
the  previous  line  that  CBO  used  was 
what  we  had  to  do  anyway.  We  had  to 
do  it  under  the  old  agreement.  As  I 
said,  we  paid  for  that  once  in  new 
taxes,  authorization  cuts. 

Mr.  MACK.  So  the  detail  that  we 
need  that  would  make  the  point  about 
each  individual  spending  cut  is  really 
not  available  to  us?  No.  2,  if  it  was 
available  to  us,  it  would  be  from  a  dif- 
ferent baseline  from  the  one  that  was 
used  for  the  last  10  or  12  years.  And  at 
the  same  time,  that  means  that  they 
have  overstated  the  spending  cuts. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  my  best  infor- 
mation that  when  first  presented,  im- 
mediately following  the  vision  of 
change  document,  that  the  baseline 
was  inflated  above  CBO  dramatically. 
Now  there  has  been  somebody  working 
on  trying  to  fix  that,  but  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  fixed  yet  or  not.  Some  say  it  has 
been  changed.  Maybe  when  we  go  to 
markup  without  a  budget,  maybe  it 
will  change  again  downward,  which  all 
leads  to  a  very  moving  target  when  it 
comes  to  what  we  are  really  doing. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  me  that  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining  on 
our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  V2}/2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  and  then  the  re- 
maining 10  is  at  the  disposal  of  our 
leader. 

First,  I  would  like  to  make  sure  that 
nobody  assumes  that  President  Bush 
did  anything  untoward  when  he  did  not 
submit  a  detailed  budget.  Frankly,  he 
did    something    that   he    thought    was 


very  favorable  for  the  new  President, 
because  he  understood  that  the  new 
President  had  very  different  ideas.  And 
there  is  no  mandate  that  President 
Bush,  an  outgoing  President,  submit  a 
budget.  So  he  just  took  a  budget  and 
said,  let  us  leave  everything  as  it  is 
and  let  the  new  President  submit  his 
own  or  modifications  to  it. 

That  is  all  we  are  asking;  that  we 
give  our  President  time  to  do  that  be- 
fore we  move  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. In  that  framework,  I  believe  we 
are  asking  for  something  very  reason- 
able. 

I  yield  now  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  will  take  10  minutes,  because  I 
think  it  is  not  a  major  request  that  is 
being  made  by  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  We  are  just  asking,  before  we 
buy  the  product,  before  we  vote  on  the 
product,  we  ought  to  see  the  product. 

And  there  is  not  any  existing  budget. 
There  is  not  going  to  be  an  existing 
budget.  So  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  a 
budget  resolution  without  ever  know- 
ing what  the  details  of  the  plan  are. 

It  is  a  little  like  going  in  to  buy  a  car 
and  not  asking  any  questions  and  you 
drive  it  out  and  the  wheel  falls  off. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  we  are 
asked  to  do  here:  Do  not  ask  any 
questions.  Just  take  it.  Take  our  word 
for  it. 

There  is  not  any  precedent  for  this.  I 
came  to  the  floor  last  week  and  said 
this  happened  in  1981,  but  I  was  cor- 
rected. It  did  not  happen  in  1991.  And  I 
came  back  and  changed  my  remarks  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
would  like  to  do  is,  we  would  like  to 
see  the  budget  be'ore  we  vote  on  the 
budget  resolution. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  point 
of  order  is  going  to  made  on  the 
amendment,  so  I  am  going  to  reserve 
some  of  the  time  so  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  can  respond 
to  that. 

We  are  asked  almost  every  5  minutes 
by  the  media,  where  is  the  Republican 
plan?  We  are  not  the  Government.  We 
would  like  to  be  in  charge,  but  the 
Democrats  control  the  Congress,  the 
Democrats  control  the  White  House. 
But  the  media  keep  asking  us.  where  is 
your  plan? 

Well,  where  is  Clinton's  plan?  We 
have  not  seen  it.  Maybe  somebody  in 
the  media  has  seen  it,  but  if  they  get  a 
copy  I  wish  they  would  grive  it  to  us. 
Before  we  can  work  out  any  plan,  if  we 
decide  to  have  a  plan,  and  that  may 
not  be  our  strategy,  we  would  like  to 
see  what  the  Democrats'  plan  is. 

President  Clinton  got  elected.  He 
said  during  his  campaigrn  that  within 
100  days — an  explosive  100-day  action 
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period.  Maybe  that  is  the  case.  But  it 
seems  to  me  we  can  hardly  have  an  ac- 
tion period  until  we  get  the  facts,  until 
we  find  out  what  is  going  to  happen. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  who  will  prevail.  But  I 
think  we  are  trying  to  get  our  message 
out  to  the  American  people.  It  is  very 
difficult  because  we  have  an  effort  by 
some  to  say  well,  where  is  their  plan? 
Where  is  their  plan?  They  do  not  care 
where  Clinton's  plan  is. 

I  will  tell  you  what  it  is:  $360  billion 
in  new  taxes.  $178  billion  in  new  spend- 
ing, it  is  $68  billion  in  new  tax  breaks, 
it  is  $112  billion  in  new  cuts  in  defense, 
and  the  list  goes  on  and  on,  and  the 
deficit  reduction  is  small,  very,  very 
small.  It  is  not  a  tough,  tough  pro- 
gram. It  is  taxes,  taxes,  taxes,  taxes, 
and  defense  cuts.  That  is  about  all  you 
have. 

So  this  morning  we  had  a  vote,  and 
this  vote  will  sort  of  make  the  picture, 
for  at  least  this  Senator.  This  morning 
we  said  it  is  all  right  to  add  another 
$5.8  billion  to  the  deficit,  and  it  was  a 
party-line  vote  so  the  American  people 
should  understand.  Those  who  want  to 
add  to  the  deficit  are  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Now  all  we  are  asking  for  are  the 
facts  on  the  budget.  Give  us  the  budg- 
et. Let  us  see  the  details.  As  Ross 
Perot  says  every  day,  the  devil  is  in 
the  details.  We  do  not  know  the  details 
and  we  are  not  going  to  be  told  the  de- 
tails. We  are  going  to  be  asked  in  this 
Senate  to  vote  on  a  budget  resolution 
without  ever  knowing  what  is  the 
budget. 

I  know  they  have  that  little  book, 
that  little  book  here.  This  is  it,  "A  Vi- 
sion of  Change  for  America.  '  Let  us 
vote  for  the  book.  I  like  the  cover.  Do 
not  worry  about  the  contents  because 
the  cover  is  all  you  are  going  to  see. 
And  we  do  not  even  get  to  see  the  cover 
of  the  budget. 

So  I  just  hoi)e  we  understand  what  we 
are  doing  here.  We  are  saying,  first  of 
all,  it  is  all  right  to  raise  the  deficit  $6 
billion  today — which  we  did,  $5.8  bil- 
lion. 

Now  it  is  all  right  to  say  in  a  vote  in 
the  Senate — I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
a  point  of  order  or  not,  it  is  going  to  be 
properly  understood  and  properly  in- 
terpreted— you  do  not  need  the  budget. 
You  are  not  entitled  to  have  the  facts. 
You  vote  and  then  some  day  you  will 
get  a  budget.  Maybe  not  this  year,  but 
maybe  sometime  next  year. 

So.  I  just  ask  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side,  this  is  sort  of  a  fair  play 
amendment,  a  fair  play  amendment. 
That  is  all  we  ask.  We  understand  we 
are  not  in  the  majority,  but  even  the 
minority  should  have  some  rights  and 
some  rights  to  see  the  President's  plan. 

We  had  a  good  visit  with  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday.  We  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  President.  We  want  growth, 
we  want  jobs,  we  want  the  economy  to 
be  sustained.  To  do  that  we  think  we 


have  a  right  to  take  a  look  at  this 
budget  process,  and  take  a  look  at  the 
budget  itself,  and  then  vote  on  a  budg- 
et resolution. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  all  the  reasons 
I  can  think  of,  I  hope  the  point  of  order 
would  not  be  made  and  we  could  have 
an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  a  place  in  which  serious  busi- 
ness is  conducted  and  it  is  done  in  a 
civil  way.  And  often  in  the  course  of 
the  serious  business,  humorous  things 
occur,  sometimes  intentionally,  some- 
times inadvertently. 

I  think  what  we  have  just  heard  here 
this  afternoon  in  this  debate  really  is 
humorous.  This  morning,  just  a  few 
hours  ago.  43  Republican  Senators 
voted  for  an  amendment  that  is  five 
sentences  long,  less  than  one  page,  dou- 
ble-spaced, that  was  introduced  less 
than  24  hours  ago.  on  which  there  were 
no  hearings,  little  debate,  no  expla- 
nation, and  which  purported  to  affect 
Government  programs  of  up  to  $644  bil- 
lion. 

And  then  this  afternoon  we  hear  why, 
we  ought  to  know  what  is  in  these 
amendments,  we  ought  to  know  what 
the  effect  of  these  amendments  are  be- 
fore we  vote  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  humorous. 

Now,  the  argument  is  made  that  we 
do  not  know  what  the  President's 
budget  is.  Mr.  President,  as — I  do  not 
know  which  one  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues just  said  the  President  submit- 
ted 700  pages  of  documents.  Here  are 
250  pages  of  computer  printouts  on  the 
budget.  I  wonder— I  respect  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  who  says  he  has  read 
every  single  one  of  the  700  pages,  and  I 
accept  what  he  said.  I  wonder  how 
many  other  of  our  colleagues  have. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Will  the  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly  as  long  as 
it  is  not  on  my  time.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  I  may,  I  appreciate 
the  reference  and  the  compliment. 
While  I  did  take  Evelyn  Wood's  speed- 
reading  course,  I  will  not  claim  full 
recollection  of  all  of  the  j?ages,  just  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  intent  because  I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  other  people's  minds.  But  let 
us  talk  about  effect. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  slow  the 
process.  Nobody  disputes  that.  This 
will  be  to  slow  the  process  by  which 
the  Senate  can  vote  on  the  spending 
cuts  and  the  economic  program  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

A  few  minutes  after  we  dispose  of 
this  amendment  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado is  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  speed  up  the  process  of  voting  on  a 
particular  cut.  So  on  the  one  hand  we 
are  asked  by  our  colleagues  to  slow  the 
process  down,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  speed  the 
process  up. 


The  effect  will  be  to  undermine  the 
President's  economic  program.  That  is 
what  this  is  all  about  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  that. 

Are  we  here  trying  to  help  the  new 
President  and  the  new  administration 
get  their  economic  program  through 
and  to  turn  this  economy  around?  Or, 
are  we  here  trying  to  prevent  the  new 
President  and  the  new  administration 
from  getting  this  program  through? 
That  is  the  effect  of  what  is  occurring 
here,  and  that  is  how  this  vote  should 
be  decided. 

Are  we  trying  to  help  the  President? 
Are  we  trying  to  end  the  gridlock?  Are 
we  trying  to  get  action?  Are  we  trying 
to  move  forward?  Or  are  we  trying  to 
prevent  the  President's  program  from 
going  forward. 

The  President  has  said  this  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  program.  We  want 
to  move  forward  on  the  unemployment 
insurance  bill.  One  point  eight  million 
American  families  are  now  being  held 
hostage  to  the  delays  that  are  occur- 
ring here  on  matters  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance bill.  And,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  pointed  out,  that  pro- 
gram expires  Saturday  this  week,  and 
the  administrators  have  asked  for  a 
weeks  notice.  They  cannot  get  a 
week's  notice.  Let  us  at  least  give 
them  a  couple  of  days'  notice.  Let  us 
pass  this  bill  and  then  let  us  get  to  the 
budget  resolution. 

No  one  is  asking  for  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  without  careful  consideration. 
The  committee  will  take  a  long  time 
on  it.  And  then  the  Senate  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  debate  it  for  a  full 
week,  up  to  50  hours.  There  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  discussion,  de- 
bate, alternatives  to  be  offered.  But  the 
crux  of  this  matter  is.  and  the  essence 
of  this  vote  is,  are  we  here  trying  to 
get  action,  trying  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent, trying  to  move  forward  on  this 
economic  program?  Or,  are  we  here 
causing  delay  and  trying  to  prevent  the 
President's  program  from  going  for- 
ward? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote.  Let  us 
vote  and  dispose  of  this  amendment, 
and  then  let  us  get  to  the  bill  and  then 
let  us  get  to  the  budget  resolution  and 
then  let  us  get  to  the  whole  rest  of  the 
program  and  pass  them  all  as  soon  as 
we  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  ask  the  Senate  majority  leader 
a  question  again?  I  did  not  very  art- 
fully ask  my  question  before.  I  want  to 
get  the  sequence  of  what  the  majority 
leader  has  in  mind. 

We  will  vote  on  the  budget  resolution 
at  some  time,  whenever,  and  we  will 
vote  on  it  before  we  actually  have  the 
President's  detailed  budget.  I  am  not 
arguing  that  question  here. 

It  is  then  the  intention  of  the  leader 
for  us  to  vote  on  the  stimulus  package 
shortly  after  that,  as  I  understand? 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  stimulus  pack- 
age being  all  spending.  And  there  may 
be  spending  cuts  coming  later.  There 
may  be  taxes  coming  later.  But  the 
budget  resolution  itself  is  not  a  law. 
The  budget  resolution  does  not  cut  any 
spending,  does  not  cut  any  taxes,  does 
not  raise  any  taxes.  So  that  we  will  be 
voting  on  significant  spending,  i.e.  the 
stimulus,  new  spending,  before  we  have 
had  any  spending  cuts  or  any  taxes  to 
even  pay  for  the  spending? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  do  not  want  this 
on  my  time,  but  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond on  the  Senator's  time. 

The  answer  is:  Yes.  The  program  laid 
out  by  the  President,  as  he  himself 
stated  very  clearly,  is,  because  of  the 
fragile  state  of  the  economy,  the  lack 
of  job  creation — the  number  of  jobs  cre- 
ated in  this  recovery  from  recession  is 
only  one-tenth  that  of  jobs  created  in 
previous  recessions 

The  rate  of  unemployment  today  Is 
higher  than  it  was  when  the  recession 
technically  ended.  It  necessitates  ac- 
tion to  get  the  economy  moving  again 
to  get  jobs  created.  The  whole  purpose 
of  the  President's  program  as  I  see  it  is 
twofold;  jobs  created,  incomes  in- 
creased. All  of  these  are  measures  to 
accomplish  that  objective.  We  then 
will  have  placed  in  effect  the  tax  in- 
creases and  spending  cuts  that  we  hope 
will  produce  the  necessary  deficit  re- 
duction and  lay  the  foundation  for  sus- 
tained long-term  economic  growth  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  heard  what  the 
Senator  said.  We  are  going  to  vote  the 
spending  all  right.  We  are  going  to  pass 
that  stimulus  package,  and  then  we 
hope  that  we  pass  some  spending  cuts. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  Senator  has 
misstated  my  comment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  do  not  want  to 
use  any  more  time  on  that.  The  major- 
ity leader  made  a  marvelous  speech  on 
our  time.  Will  he  yield  me  3  minutes  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  the  Senator 
wants  on  his  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Approxi- 
mately 4  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
or  Chairman  Sasser,  do  they  intend  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  Do- 
menici  resolution? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  in- 
tend to  make  a  point  of  order  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  once 
the  point  of  order  is  made,  I  will  move 
to  waive  it.  I  am  going  to  use  about  2 


minutes  to  explain  this  whole  business 
about  a  point  of  order. 

This  is  a  very  simple  Senate  resolu- 
tion. The  body  is  being  asked  as  a  Sen- 
ate to  vote  that  we  should  not  take  up 
a  budget  resolution  in  a  conmiittee  of 
this  Senate  until  we  have  a  budget  to 
base  it  on.  That  is  all  it  says. 

Speaking  of  absurdities  or  silliness  or 
hilariousness.  humor,  think  of  this  as 
something  humorous.  The  point  of 
order  is  going  to  say:  This  is  not  right 
to  be  taken  up  because  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Budget  Committee  when 
the  Budget  Committee  has  already 
made  a  decision  that  they  are  going  to 
take  up  a  resolution  without  the  budg- 
et, so  we  are  really  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  make  our  point.  He  is  going 
to  make  a  point  of  order  that  this  Do- 
menici  resolution  has  to  go  to  the 
Budget  Committee  not  the  Senate. 
Just  think  of  that  for  humor.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  made  a  decision 
through  its  chairman  that  we  are  going 
to  proceed. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  just  close  on 
a  couple  of  points.  First  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  a  master  as 
he  obviously  has  done  as  a  prosecuting 
attorney.  He  takes  a  Republican  pro- 
posal that  is  very  precise  and  he  says  it 
is  not  precise.  If  you  read  the  language 
by  which  we  were  going  to  pay  for  this 
$6  billion  addition  to  the  deficit  in  this 
bill,  it  says  by  action  of  the  Congress 
budget  authority  is  rescinded  and  a 
given  dollar  amount  is  stated  that  it 
will  be  rescinded.  Now  that  is  a  lot  dif- 
ferent than  saying  we  did  not  do  any- 
thing. That  literally  forces  things  to  be 
cut  by  that  amount. 

Now  having  said  that,  I  am  really, 
really  perplexed.  I  was  present  when 
our  President  visited  the  Republicans 
and  I  want  to  say  right  here,  I  did  not 
question  his  knowledge  or  his  sincer- 
ity, but  I  cannot  believe  that  he  be- 
lieves that  we  are  going  to  vote  on  a 
budget  resolution  but  it  does  not  mean 
we  are  carrying  out  his  program.  That 
is  essentially  what  is  being  said  here 
today.  I  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  led  to  believe 
that  when  we  vote  on  that  budget  reso- 
lution, we  are  voting  to  carry  out  his 
plan  and  yet  we  are  being  told  it  does 
not  mean  that.  We  are  just  voting  on 
an  overall  outline.  I  believe  if  this 
President  knew  what  a  budget  resolu- 
tion was  all  about,  he  would  be  on  our 
side  on  this  debate.  I  think  he  has  been 
told  technically  we  do  not  need  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  vote  on  it  we 
are  adopting  his  plan,  Mr.  President. 
Which  is  it?  If  it  is  his  plan,  I  think  he 
would  truly,  consistent  with  his 
strength  and  vigor  and  honesty,  say  we 
deserve  to  see  it  before  we  vote  to  en- 
force it  and  implement  it.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  How  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes,  thirty-three  seconds. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  just  make  a  couple  comments  and 
then  yield  some  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

The  point  is  made  time  and  time 
again  from  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  they  do  not  have 
enough  information,  they  do  not  have  a 
specific  budget  before  them  on  which 
to  make  various  judgments. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  simply  point  out 
that  apparently  the  bond  markets, 
those  hard-eyed  businesspersons  who 
run  that  bond  market  and  make  those 
investments  think  apparently  they 
have  enough  information  on  which  to 
base  their  judgments.  Following  the 
President's  statements  to  the  Congress 
and  following  the  introduction  of  his 
budget  plan  entitled  "A  Vision  of 
Change  for  America,"  bond  prices,* 
long-term  bonds  fell  to  the  lowest  level 
in  over  two  decades.  Apparently  Dr. 
Allan  Greenspan  believes  that  there 
are  enough  specifics  in  this  budget  that 
he  could  characterize  it  as  credible,  to 
xise  his  term  with  regard  to  deficit  re- 
duction. And  what  about  foreign  gov- 
ernments? Statesmen  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments who  have  been  for  years  tell- 
ing us  in  the  United  States  you  must 
get  your  fiscal  house  in  order.  I  well  re- 
member a  Japanese  statesman  lectur- 
ing some  of  the  highest  leaders  in  the 
Bush  administration  about  getting  our 
fiscal  house  in  order  and  making  the 
hard  decisions.  What  do  the  foreign 
governments  think  of  this  plan  pre- 
sented by  the  President?  They  are  not 
saying  it  is  not  specific  enough.  They 
are  not  saying  the  budget  is  not  spe- 
cific. What  they  are  saying  is  almost 
uniform  in  their  praise  of  it. 

And  what  about  the  American  people 
who  saw  it  presented  on  television,  who 
read  about  it  in  the  newspapers,  who 
have  seen  it  discussed  day  after  day  on 
the  television  channels  and  not  always 
in  the  most  flattering  terms?  Some  of 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  been  quick,  as  they  should 
be,  and  I  do  not  blame  them,  in  point- 
ing out  what  they  perceive  to  be  the 
shortcomings  of  the  President's  budget 
proposals.  But  the  American  people  are 
not  buying  it.  By  over  a  2-to-l  margin 
they  say,  let  us  go,  let  us  go  forward, 
let  us  give  this  new  President  and  his 
economic  plan  a  chance. 

So,  Mr.  President,  those  who  really 
count  think  they  have  enough  by  way 
of  specifics  to  make  some  very  hard 
concrete  judgments. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  who  want 
more  information,  there  will  be  more 
information  forthcoming.  If  there  is 
something  in  this  budget  resolution 
that  is  ambiguous,  we  can  debate  it  on 
the  floor,  we  can  debate  it  in  commit- 
tee, we  can  try  to  make  it  more  spe- 
cific, but  in  the  final  analysis  all  we 
are  talking  about  are  the  large  param- 
eters of  a  budget  resolution. 
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Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  use 
all  my  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
this  matter  be  extended  by  3  minutes 
so  that  the  Senator  from  California 
might  be  heard.  Only  45  seconds  re- 
mains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  hear  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Three  minutes  for 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  would  get  3  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Of  course. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  voice  of  my  chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  to  my  leader.  The  question  is  why 
are  we  delaying  a  vote  on  this  very  im- 
portant extension  of  unemployment 
compensation  to  people  who  are  suffer- 
ing in  our  country? 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  listened  to  all 
the  voices  here,  that  my  good  friend  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  New  Mexico,  wants 
more  paper,  wants  more  paper  to  look 
at  our  new  President's  plan  for  real 
economic  growth.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  not  only  do  we  have  enough 
paper — and  the  leader  has  shown  us 
some  of  it,  just  some  of  it — but  we 
know  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do  to 
get  this  country  moving  again  because 
he  said  it  in  the  campaign,  a  short- 
term  stimulus,  long-term  investment, 
deficit  reduction  over  time  that  we  can 
handle  that  will  not  disrupt  our  econ- 
omy. And  we  want  to  get  on  with  it.  We 
will  have  much  more  paper  coming.  We 
will  begin  the  markup  on  this  budget 
next  week. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  good  friends 
that  we  do  have  an  emergency  on  our 
hands;  1.8  million  people  Saturday 
night  will  not  be  able  to  buy  food  if  we 
do  not  act.  I  say  to  my  friends  that  all 
of  the  numbers  that  you  want  you  will 
get,  you  will  have,  because  this  Presi- 
dent, unlike  any  other  I  have  seen — and 
I  served  on  the  Budget  Conrmiittee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  6 
years — has  detailed  those  cuts  very 
clearly. 

I  conclude  and  say  to  my  friends,  in 
1980,  a  new  President  was  elected.  He 
took  office  in  1981,  and  he  had  a  whole 
new  philosophy.  His  name  was  Ronald 
Reagan.  As  I  look  back  at  history, 
what  do  I  see?  Those  very  same  Sen- 
ators who  were  very  willing  to  throw 
the  process  out  the  window  then,  who 
were  very  willing  to  give  that  new 
President  a  chance  then,  want  to  stop 
the  process  today. 

So  I  urge  that  we  get  on  with  the 
business  before  us,  that  we  move  for- 


ward, and  that  we  bring  this  Nation 
forward  out  of  this  economic  recession 
which,  although  there  are  many  who 
say  we  are  passed  it,  we  know  we  are 
still  in — a  jobs  recession.  So  let  us 
move  forward  today. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  very  much. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  3  minutes,  42 
seconds.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  45  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  did 
you  say? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

I  just  might  say  the  pending  Domen- 
ici  amendment  deals  with  matters  that 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Budget.  The  underlying  bill 
has  not  been  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee  or  discharged  from  that 
committee.  It  is  thus  not  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  under  the 
terms  of  section  306  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  So  at  the 
conclusion  of  all  time,  when  all  time 
has  expired,  I  intend  to  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment  under 
the  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  You  have  heard  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  state  what  he  intends  to  do. 
Might  I  ask  the  Chair  for  a  parliamen- 
tary interpretation.  Is  the  Domenici 
resolution  subject  to  a  point  of  order  as 
stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the  point  of 
order  would  be  well  taken. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  ask.  has  the 
Parliamentarian  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  it  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  only? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  aware  of  no  exception  in  the 
Budget  Act. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  ask  the  Par- 
liamentarian, what  is  the  language,  if 
he  recalls,  of  this  statute  that  says 
that  this  kind  of  measure  must  go  to 
the  Budget  Committee?  Could  you 
quote  me  the  language,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  hold  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  pleased  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  if  introduced  as  a  free- 
standing resolution  would  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Par- 
liamentarian. I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  basis  of  the  ruling. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
just  going  to  use   1  minute.  I  really 


thought  that  we  were  going  to  start 
this  year  off  without  any  accusations, 
without  any  lack  of  cooperation  and  we 
would  all  try  to  do  that.  Frankly,  I 
brought  this  resolution  to  the  floor  as 
a  commonsense,  fair  play  resolution.  I 
really  did  not  expect,  nor  do  I  think 
the  Senate  should  condone,  the  raising 
of  a  technical  objection  of  this  type  to 
something  that  would  express  the  will 
of  the  Senate  only  that  we  not  be 
asked  to  mark  up  and  prepare  a  budget 
resolution  for  the  next  5  years  without 
having  the  budget  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  before  us.  But  it  now 
seems  that  we  cannot  win  because  now 
it  will  require  60  votes  to  adopt  this 
commonsense,  fair  play  approach.  I 
really  do  not  think  this  is  a  very  good 
way  to  start  out  a  process  which  has  a 
long  way  to  go  and  which  from  time  to 
time  requires  an  accommodation  and 
some  good  will  on  both  sides.  And  that 
is  nothing  more  than  my  observation 
and  my  statement. 

Since  I  know  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation, I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  ask  if  there  is  any  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  waive  the  Budget 
Act  in  question  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  motion  to  waive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binoaman] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  22  Leg.] 
YEAS— 44 


Bennett 

Falrcloth 

McConnell 

Bond 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Brown 

Granun 

Nlckles 

Burns 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Chafee 

Gregg 

Pressler 

Coats 

Hatch 

Roth 

Cochran 

Hatneld 

Shelby 

Cohen 

Helms 

Simpson 

Coverdell 

Jeffords 

Smith 

Craig 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kempt  borne 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Mack 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McCain 

NAYS— 55 

Akaka 

Bumpers 

Ezon 

Baucus 

Byrd 

Felngold 

Blden 

Campbell 

Feins teio 

Boren 

Conrad 

Fort 

Boxer 

Daschle 

Glenn 

Bradley 

DeConclDi 

Graham 

Breaox 

Dodd 

Harkln 

Bryan 

Dorgan 

Henin 

Holllngs 

Lieberman 

Reld 

Inouye 

Mathews 

Rlegle 

Johnston 

Metzenbaum 

Robb 

Kennedj- 

Mlkulskl 

Rockefeller 

Kerrey 

Mitchell 

Sarbanes 

Kerry 

Moseley-Braun 

Sasser 

Kohl 

Moynihan 

Simon 

Krueger 

Murray 

Wellstone 

Lautenberg 

Nunn 

Wofford 

Leahy 

Pell 

Levin 

Pri'or 
NOT  VOTING—] 
Bingaman 

1 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment violates  section  306  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  contains  matter  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  has  not  been  offered  to  a 
bill  that  was  reported  by  that  commit- 
tee. The  amendment  thus  violates  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained.  The 
amendment  fails. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  encouraging  news  about  the 
United  States  heading  into  an  eco- 
nomic recovery — and  I  believe  it.  But 
as  Californians  know  all  too  well,  the 
lag  in  jobs  still  remains.  We  are  not 
seeing  the  kind  of  job  growth  in  the 
postrecession  period  that  has  occurred 
in  the  past. 

The  emergency  extension  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  is  criti- 
cally important  to  my  own  State.  Cali- 
fornia's 9.5-percent  unemployment  rate 
remains  higher  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  save  one.  More  than  1.4  mil- 
lion Californians  are  out  of  work.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  more  unemployed 
workers  in  our  State  than  the  total 
population  of  13  other  States. 

On  top  of  stagnant  job  grrowth,  I  am 
profoundly  concerned  about  the  pool  of 
permanently  unemployed  jobseekers 
that  is  surfacing  in  our  country.  With 
only  14  percent  of  unemployed  workers 
expected  to  be  recalled  by  their  pre- 
vious employers,  we  are  a  far  cry  from 
the  trends  of  other  past  recessions 
where  44  percent  of  those  laid  off  were 
able  to  go  back  to  work. 

I  am  encouraged  that  we  will  soon  be 
acting  on  legislation  that  will  help 
both  small  and  large  businesses  that 
have  seen  hard  economic  times  get 
back  on  a  productive  track.  That  is  a 
longer  term  solution  however,  and 
today  we  must  address  the  immediate 
needs. 

I  am  strongly  supporting  S.  382  to  ex- 
tend benefits  under  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Program 
through  October  2.  The  bill  extends  the 
current   policy   of  providing  20  or  26 


weeks  for  qualified  workers  who  ex- 
haust regular  State  benefits.  Because 
California  is  a  high  unemployment 
State,  workers  will  receive  benefits  for 
26  weeks.  Without  enactment  of  this 
bill,  up  to  300,000  workers  per  month, 
who  exhaust  their  regular  benefits, 
would  no  longer  have  any  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Another  important  provision  of  this 
bill  is  the  funding  for  State  employ- 
ment agencies  to  develop  automated 
systems  to  identify  workers  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  displaced  perma- 
nently. This  can  provide  the  necessary 
link  to  get  these  workers  to  local  re- 
training, counseling,  or  job  assistance 
programs. 

Clearly,  this  is  not  the  solution  to 
our  Nation's  economic  woes.  But  it  is  a 
critical  part  of  solving  some  families' 
financial  worries,  and  providing  some 
of  the  support  needed  to  get  back  into 
the  work  force. 

Tying  together  compensation  with 
the  ability  to  identify  unemployed 
workers  and  direct  them  to  the  serv- 
ices they  need  to  get  back  to  work  is 
not  only  compassionate,  but  practical. 
We  should  make  our  move  and  pass 
this  bill. 

AMENDMENT  TO  UNE.MPLOYMENT  EXTENSION 
STATEMENT 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  have  provided  flexibility 
for  States  to  redirect  excess  JTPA 
funds  to  where  they  are  desperately 
needed — in  the  dislocated  workers  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  past  month.  Boeing,  the  larg- 
est employer  in  Kansas,  announced 
that  it  will  lay  off  one-third  of  its  work 
force — almost  7,000  workers  in  Wichita 
alone.  This  is  on  top  of  additional  lay- 
offs announced  by  Sears.  Beech  Air- 
craft, and  other  Kansas-based  compa- 
nies. 

Yet  at  the  same  time.  Kansas  took  a 
43-percent  cut  this  year  in  is  JTPA 
funds  for  the  dislocated  worker  pro- 
gram— the  largest  cut  in  the  country — 
due  to  its  low  unemployment  rate  in 
previous  years.  Because  the  funding 
formula  is  based  on  previous  years,  the 
allocation  of  funds  does  not  take  into 
account  unexpected  mass  layoffs  such 
as  the  ones  my  State  is  now  witness- 
ing. 

Ironically.  Kansas  has  excess  funds  in 
another  JTPA  program  amounting  to 
over  $1.5  million  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  spend.  Yet,  this  money 
cannot  be  used  to  meet  this  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  dislocated 
workers  in  Kansas.  This  just  does  not 
make  sense. 

The  situation  is  urgent.  All  the  dis- 
located worker  funds  in  Kansas  have 
already  been  obligated  for  this  year 
without  even  addressing  these  new  lay- 
offs. And  there  are  over  $675,000  in 
funding  requests  from  local  commu- 
nities that  the  State  cannot  fill  now. 

States  need  the  flexibility  to  use 
these  funds  in  a  manner  that  will  best 


meet  the  particular  needs  of  their  un- 
employed workers,  which  my  amend- 
ment would  have  allowed. 

However,  after  some  discussion  with 
the  Department  of  Labor.  I  have  de- 
cided not  to  offer  the  amendment  at 
this  time.  Department  of  Labor  offi- 
cials have  offered  some  suggestions  as 
to  other  avenues  the  State  of  Kansas 
might  pursue  in  order  to  meet  this  cri- 
sis. 

I  will  withhold  my  amendment  for 
now  in  order  to  explore  these  options. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  shortly.  I 
do  not  expect  that  there  will  be 
lengthy  debate  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  be  followed 
shortly  by  an  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown],  and  I  would  like  to  explain  the 
circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the 
two  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  will  offer 
an  amendment  which  seeks  to  add  to 
this  bill  an  amendment  that  would  put 
into  place  the  freeze  on  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  all  Federal  employees, 
including  Members  of  Congress,  which 
President  Clinton  proposed  in  his  budg- 
et, and  which  will  be  voted  on  and.  I 
am  confident,  approved  as  part  of  the 
President's  budget. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
I  do  not  favor  adoption  of  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  although  I  favor  the 
provision,  and  I  expect  that  it  will  be 
included  and  approved  as  part  of  the 
President's  budget. 

We  do  not  want  to  delay  this  bill  any 
further.  We  are  already  way  behind  on 
this  unemployment  insurance  bill.  And 
speaking  only  for  myself,  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  the  practice,  which  is  ap- 
parently developing,  of  picking  out  in- 
dividual cuts  within  the  President's 
budget  and  offering  them  as  amend- 
ments in  advance  of  that,  so  that  peo- 
ple who  will  vote  against  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  will  be  able  to  say  they 
voted  for  a  particular  provision  in  the 
budget. 

I  indicated  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado— and  we  discussed  this  directly 
and  frankly— that  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  cover  Members 
of  Congress,  which  follows  up  on  the 
resolution  which  the  Senate  has  pre- 
viously approved  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  and  this  would  place  it  in  statute 
as  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 
And  then,  when  he  offers  his  amend- 
ment, of  course,  the  provisions  relating 
to  Members  of  Congress  will  be  inap- 
plicable, since  we  will  have  already 
dealt  with  them  in  the  preceding 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer. 

I  wanted  to  explain  that  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  before  I  offered  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  do  so,  I  am 
going  to  momentarily  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  88 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  Senator  Dole.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MrrcHELL], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr. 
Wellstone,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 68. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowingr: 

SEC.  .  EUMINATION  OF  COST  OF  LIVING  AD- 
JUSTMENT FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS IN  IMM. 

(A)  Notwithstanding  section  601(aM2)  of  the 
Le^slative  ReorKanization  Act  of  1946  (2 
U.S.C.  31(2)).  the  cost  of  living  adjustment 
(relating  to  pay  for  Members  of  Congress) 
which  would  become  effective  under  such 
provision  of  law  during  calendar  year  1994 
shall  not  take  effect. 

(B)  SEVERABiLnr.— If  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  is  held  to  be  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act.  or  an  amendment 
made  by  this  Act.  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
intent  and  effect  of  this  amendment  is 
straightforward  and  clear.  It  would  leg- 
islatively prohibit  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  Members  of  Congress 
which  would  otherwise  have  become  ef- 
fective for  the  calendar  year  1994  under 
previously  existing  law. 

Indeed  it  is  included  as  section 
(a)(2)(b)  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  and  for  the  reasons 
I  have  previously  stated  I  am  offering 
it  at  this  time. 

It  affects  only  Members  of  Congress. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  opposition 
to  it.  There  were  no  votes  in  opposition 
when  we  previously  passed  this  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  I  therefore  do 
not  propose  to  debate  it  at  length,  un- 
less some  Senator  has  a  question  on 
the  matter  or  wishes  to  discuss  it  fur- 
ther. 

As  with  the  previous  resolution,  I 
suggest  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  be  a 
cosponsor  may  do  so  by  simply  asking 
the  clerk  to  add  his  name  to  the  list. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  wishes 
to  address  the  Senate,  I  will  yield  the 
floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield? 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  explanation.  I 
think  he  has  made  it  perfectly  clear. 

I  would  like  to  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  pending  amendment. 
Senator  Brown  be  recognized  to  offer 
an  amendment,  and  that  there  be  40 
minutes  for  debate  on  his  amendment, 
equally  divided,  under  the  control  of 
Senator  Brown  and  Senator  Moynihan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  there  is  no  further  debate,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]. 

The  amendment  (No.  68)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  6B 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  Federal  employees  and  Members 
Of  Congress) 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  Jissistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Brown], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Hel.ms.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  69. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  .  UMFTATION  ON  FEDERAL  COST  OF  LIV- 
ING ADJUSTMENTS  IN  CALENDAR 
YEAR  I9M. 

(a)  Federal  Employees.— 


(1)  In  general.— The  rates  of  basic  pay  for 
each  statutory  pay  system  shall  not  be  ad- 
justed under  section  5303  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  during  calendar  year  1994. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  633 
of  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public 
Law  101-509;  104  Stat.  1481)  is  repealed. 

(b)  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS.— Notwithstand- 
ing section  601(a)(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31(2)),  the 
cost  of  living  adjustment  (relating  to  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress)  which  would  become 
effective  under  such  provision  of  law  during 
calendar  year  1994  (if  not  for  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection)  shall  not  take  effect. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
tent of  the  amendment  is  quite 
straightforward  and  I  think  it  has  been 
previously  described  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  is  sim- 
ply this:  in  our  debates  prior  to  this 
moment,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  Senator  Packwood.  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  would  have 
provided  that  this  measure,  that  is. 
Emergency  Unemployment  Insurance 
Compensation  Amendments  of  1993,  be 
paid  for. 

It  is  a  fundamental  concept  of  re- 
sponsible budgeting  to  pay  for  items 
that  are  over  budget.  Senator  Pack- 
wcx)D's  amendment  would  have  done 
that.  It  would  have  provided  a  method 
to  pay  for  the  additional  outlays  that 
are  over  budget  in  the  particular  bill 
that  is  before  us. 

Senator  Packw(X)D's  amendment  was 
criticized  for  not  being  specific  enough. 
It  seems  to  me  only  responsible,  then, 
to  come  forward  and  offer  a  specific 
item  to  help  pay  for  the  cost  of  this 
amendment. 

I  think  there  is  broad  agreement  on 
this  floor  that  some  additional  efforts 
to  help  unemployed  people  are  appro- 
priate. The  debate  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  is  one  of  whether  or  not  we 
will  pay  for  these  efforts  out  of  other 
spending.  I  am  one  who  believes  that 
we  ought  to  pay  for  it  out  of  other 
spending. 

The  President  has  offered  a  series  of 
specific  proposals  to  reduce  the  deficit 
or  control  spending.  And  thus,  what  I 
am  offering  in  this  amendment  is  the 
Presidents  proposal  to  freeze  pay  in 
1994.  For  the  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Presi- 
dent specifically  suggests  that  we  not 
have  Federal  employees  receive  a  cost- 
of-living  allowance. 

As  I  think  will  be  noted  by  many,  the 
President  made  other  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  pay,  and  I  quote: 

With  regard  to  Federal  salaries,  it  Is  the 
President's  intention  to  ensure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  the  first  contribution  to 
major  deficit  reductions  he  is  calling  for. 
The  administration  proposes  that  there  be 
no  national  pay  increases  or  locality  pay  in- 
creases for  Federal  employees  in  calendar 
1994.  National  pay  increases  in  1995  through 
1997  would  be  1  percent  less  than  the  current 
law  each  year.  Locality  pay  would  be  imple- 
mented beginning  in  1995  under  a  revised  sys- 
tem that  will  permit  more  equitable  and  ac- 
curate   determinations    to    be    made    than 


would  occur  under  the  current  flawed  meth- 
odology. The  savings  from  these  initiatives 
are  $2.7  billion  in  1997  and  $8  billion  over  4 
years. 

Mr.  President,  this  is.  thus,  only  a 
piece  of  the  recommendations  by  the 
President  for  savings  in  this  area.  I 
favor  the  President's  reconunendation 
and  I  favor  all  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations in  this  area.  The  reason 
all  of  them  are  not  before  this  body  is, 
in  contacting  the  White  House,  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  simply 
indicated  that  they  are  not  able  to 
draft  the  legislative  language  that  the 
President  had  favored. 

My  hope  was  to  bring  this  measure  to 
the  floor  with  an  air  of  impartiality, 
with  an  air  of  bipartisanship,  and  to 
bring  it  in  specific  language  that  cor- 
responded to  the  President's  proposal. 
Thus,  what  is  before  us  is  the  portion 
of  the  President's  proposal — that  is  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  1994 — in 
which  the  President's  intention  is  clear 
and  I  am  confident  and  represent  to  the 
body  that,  at  least  in  this  portion  of  it, 
it  is  exactly  what  the  President  in- 
tends. 

There  are  several  questions  I  think 
that  are  reasonable  to  ask.  One,  why 
bother  to  pay  for  additional  spending? 
All  I  can  say  is  that  every  State  legris- 
lature  that  I  am  familiar  with  that  is 
mandated  by  its  constitution  to  bal- 
ance its  budget  each  year  follows  a 
similar  pattern.  When  they  come  up 
with  items  that  are  new  spending  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  that  exceed  the 
budget  that  had  been  planned  for  that 
year,  they  pay  for  them  out  of  cuts  in 
other  portions  of  their  budget.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  honor 
the  budget  outlines  that  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  as  a  Congress. 
Thus,  it  is  one  measure  that  will  help 
reduce  the  deficit  at  the  same  time  we 
increase  it. 

Fair  comment,  I  think,  would  be, 
does  this  take  care  of  the  entire 
amount  that  is  contemplated  by  the 
amendment  in  additional  spending? 
The  answer  is  no.  I  wish  it  did.  The 
budget  estimate  that  we  have  for  this 
portion  of  it  is  $2.97  billion  over  5 
years.  Thus,  it  is  less  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  bill  that  is  before  us.  It 
is  in  different  categories.  And  the  sav- 
ings are  spread  over  a  different  time 
period. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  does  help  re- 
duce the  deficit  in  this  regard  and  help 
make  this  a  pay-as-you-go  change  in 
our  law.  The  simple  fact  is  that  if  we 
spend  without  regard  to  what  the  budg- 
et guidelines  are,  we  create  fiscal  anar- 
chy and  the  President's  noble  efforts  to 
try  and  bring  the  deficit  down  go  for 
naught  if  this  Congress  is  unwilling  to 
live  by  the  guidelines  which  it  itself 
has  set. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  as  a  sin- 
cere proposal.  It  is  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  but  it  is  one 
that  I  endorse,  one  that  I  would  sup- 


port, one  that  I  am  going  to  vote  for. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take if  this  Congress  adopted  an  atti- 
tude that  we  are  not  going  to  pay  for 
additional  spending  as  we  go  along. 

So,  short  as  this  is — because  it  is 
only  part  of  what  is  spent,  and  as  dif- 
ficult as  it  is — because  it  is  a  difficult 
issue  to  not  provide  a  cost  of  living  for 
conscientious  Federal  employees,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
It  is  at  least  an  effort  to  address  the 
fiscal  shortfall  that  is  caused  by  this 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  option  is  to  ignore 
it.  The  option  Is  to  ignore  the  spending 
limits.  The  option  is  to  say  we  are 
going  to  spend  without  regard  to  what 
the  budget  says,  and  without  regard  to 
what  our  revenues  are.  There  is  no 
surer  path  to  the  destruction  of  the 
American  dream  than  that.  And  the 
record  of  this  Congress  and  other  Con- 
gresses in  spending  matters,  and  in  def- 
icit spending  particularly,  is  a  testi- 
mony to  what  can  happen  when  budg- 
ets are  not  followed. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  come  for- 
ward and  honor  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
will  support  this  modest  proposal  that 
at  least  in  part  covers  the  shortfall  and 
that  the  effort  to  resolve  the  deficit 
will  be  one  that  continues  to  be  bipar- 
tisan. 

Let  me  add  two  other  facts,  if  I 
could,  Mr.  President.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tent to  delay  this  process  1  minute  in 
term  of  the  final  passage  of  this  bill. 
There  are  a  number  of  Members  who 
have  come  forward  today  and  suggested 
we  should  dispense  with  all  of  these 
other  considerations  and  simply  pass 
the  unemployment  benefits  bill  be- 
cause they  are  needed.  This  unemploy- 
ment benefits  bill  could  well  have  come 
up  in  January.  We  had  open  calendars 
for  much  of  January.  It  could  well  have 
come  up  in  February.  We  had  open  cal- 
endars for  much  of  February.  It  is  not 
here  at  this  late  date  because  of  my 
choosing.  It  is  here  at  this  late  date  be- 
cause this  body  did  not  act  on  it  ear- 
lier. So  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  is  not  an  effort  to  slow  the  process 
or  to  slow  the  deliberations  on  this 
particularly  important  issue. 

Second,  I  want  to  make  another 
point.  My  amendment  is  offered  be- 
cause it  is  a  clear,  concise,  and  precise 
description  of  the  President's  proposal. 
Some  could  criticize  it  because  it  is 
not  enough.  And  I  simply  want  to  as- 
sure the  Members  of  this  body,  if  there 
are  other  measures  that  save  the  tax- 
payers money  that  are  included  in  the 
President's  proposal,  that  do  not  raise 
taxes,  I  will  welcome  them  as  amend- 
ments to  this  measure.  No  one  should 
leave  the  Chamber  today  or  deliberate 
on  this  particular  issue  under  the  ap- 
prehension that  additional  cuts  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  would  be 
spurned  or  disregarded.  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  considered.  I  think  they 


ought  to  be  taken  up.  And  I  simply 
want  to  assure  the  Members  of  this 
body  if  there  are  other  responsible  cuts 
in  spending  that  are  not  tax  increases, 
I  want  to  welcome  them  as  additions  to 
this  particular  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  would  be  a  responsible 
way  to  approach  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  today  has  taken  more  twists 
and  turns  than  the  yellow  brick  road  in 
the  "Wizard  of  Oz."  ft  would  be  pretty 
tough  for  anyone  to  follow  the  logic  of 
what  has  occurred. 

Those  who  are  fastest  to  denounce 
the  President's  budget  now  invoke  the 
President's  budget  in  urging  support 
for  this  amendment.  Those  who  had 
just  a  few  moments  ago  voted  to  delay 
consideration  of  the  President's  budget 
now  say  we  cannot  wait  for  consider- 
ation of  the  President's  budget  before 
we  take  up  this  part  of  It.  Those  who 
we  all  know  are  going  to  vote  against 
the  President's  budget  now  come  here 
and  say  this  part  of  the  President's 
budget  is  so  good  we  cannot  wait  an- 
other minute  before  we  vote  on  it. 

Alice  would  be  lost  here  today.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  all  know  what 
is  happening.  Again  I  do  not  ascribe  in- 
tention, I  ascribe  effect.  Adoption  of 
this  amendment  will  frustrate  and 
delay  passage  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance extension  bill;  1.8  million 
American  families  at  this  moment  are 
hostage  to  these  kinds  of  delaying  tac- 
tics. This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
underlying  bill,  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  himself  has  just  candidly 
acknowledged.  The  place  to  consider 
this  amendment  is  in  the  President's 
budget,  which  we  have  been  trying  all 
day  to  get  moving  on  and  on  which  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  been  trying  to  delay  action. 

The  proper  course  of  action  is  for  the 
Senate  to  table  this  amendment,  to 
pass  the  unemployment  insurance  ex- 
tension bill  now  so  the  1.8  million 
American  families  who  now  face  anxi- 
ety and  fear  as  to  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  program  on  Saturday 
will  have  those  fears  and  anxieties  al- 
layed and  then  to  proceed  full  blast  to 
take  up  the  President's  budget  and  to 
vote  on  it,  including  this  and  every 
other  provision  in  the  budget. 

Instead,  we  are  now  apparently  to  be 
subjected  to  this  piecemeal  approach, 
this  dual  approach  which  consists  of 
the  conflicting  strategies  of  trying  to 
delay  action  on  the  President's  budget 
but.  meanwhile,  to  take  individual 
items  from  the  President's  budget  and 
bring  them  up  right  now;  which  con- 
sists on  the  one  hand  of  denouncing  the 
President's  budget  but  on  the  other 
hand  to  invoke  the  President's  budget 
as  a  reason  to  support  a  particular 
amendment. 
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I  conclude  this  portion  of  my  re- 
marks by  asking  that  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator BROWN,  dated  March  2,  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  be  printed 
in  the  Recx)ro.  I  will  just  read  the  first 
paragraph,  three  sentences. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Coiwressional  Budget 
Office  has  reviewed  your  proposal  to  freeze 
pay  rates  for  federal  employees.  Members  of 
Congrress,  and  Congressional  employees,  as 
described  In  your  fax  of  March  1.  1993.  The 
proposal  would  freeze  salaries  at  their  1993 
levels  for  calendar  W94.  with  cost-of-living 
and  locality  pay  adjustments  resuming  in 
January  of  1W6.  Because  pay  raises  are  fund- 
ed tturough  annual  appropriations,  the  pro- 
posal would  not  affect  direct  spending. 

I  do  not  know  what  that  means. 
First,  I  do  not  even  know  if  the  amend- 
ment offered  is  the  same  as  the  faxed 
amendment,  but  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing Members  ought  to  have  when 
they  vote  on  it  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  and  accompanying 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 

Washington.  DC.  March  2.  1993. 
Hon.  Hank  Brown. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  reviewed  your  proposal  to  freeze 
pay  rates  for  federal  employees.  Members  of 
Congress,  and  Congressional  employees,  as 
described  in  your  fax  of  March  1.  1993.  The 
proposal  would  freeze  salaries  at  their  1993 
levels  for  calendar  1994,  with  cost-of-living 
and  locality  pay  adjustments  resuming  in 
January  of  1995.  Because  pay  raises  are  fund- 
ed through  annual  appropriations,  the  pro- 
posal would  not  affect  direct  spending. 

If  appropriations  are  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  current 
law  salaries,  the  proposal  would  save  S2.7  bil- 
lion in  1994  and  S5.2  billion  over  the  1994-1996 
period  compared  to  the  baseline  described  by 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  not  assuming 
compliance  with  the  BEA  discretionary  caps. 
By  1998.  the  cost  of  the  locality  pay  would 
outweigh  the  savings  from  the  one-year 
freeze,  producing  a  cost  of  just  over  S600  mil- 
lion. The  BEA  discretionary  spending  limits 
require  reductions  in  discretionary  spending 
below  the  unconstrained  baseline  in  1994  and 
1995.  Because  there  is  no  way  to  anticipate 
whether  those  required  savings  would  come 
at  least  in  part  from  reductions  in  personnel 
costs,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much 
a  1994  pay  freeze  would  reduce  discretionary 
spending  below  CBO's  baseline  assuming 
compliance  with  the  BEA  caps. 

The  effects  of  the  proposal  are  summarized 
in  the  enclosed  table.  Although  the  proposal 
would  not  affect  direct  spending,  and  would 
not  be  counted  on  the  pay-as-you-go  score- 
card,  it  would  change  the  portion  of  an  agen- 
cy's appropriation  that  must  go  towards  pay- 
ing federal  employees'  salaries. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
The  CBO  staff  contact  is  Leslie  Griffin,  who 
can  be  reached  at  226-2880. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  say  again,  we  are  trying  to 
pass  this  unemployment  insurance  bill. 
By  the  candid  acknowledgment  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  bill.  The  only  con- 
ceivable effect  of  adopting  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  delay  enactment  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  bill,  per- 
haps to  cause  it  not  to  be  extended 
prior  to  the  expiration  date  on  Satur- 
day. If  our  colleagues  genuinely, 
strongly,  and  sincerely  believe,  as  I 
know  they  do.  in  getting  this  unem- 
ployment insurance  program  extended, 
they  should  defeat  this  amendment  and 
permit  us  to  proceed  to  pass  the  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  as  he  re- 
viewed it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  most 
helpful  to  comment  on  the  budget  let- 
ter that  was  just  entered  into  the 
Record.  That  particular  letter  does  not 
relate  to  the  amendment  that  is  being 
offered.  If  there  is  some  misunder- 
standing that  my  actions  have  caused 
that  has  misled  the  majority  leader.  I 
certainly  want  to  acknowledge  that 
and  apologize  for  it. 

The  amendment  is  not  the  same  as 
was  included  and  considered  by  the 
budget  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
measure  before  us  does  not  eliminate 
COLA'S  for  congressional  staff  because 
that  is  funded  separately.  This  is  not. 
we  are  advised,  the  appropriate  vehicle 
to  do  that  on.  The  COLA  freeze  is  sim- 
ply the  proposal  of  the  President  which 
relates  both  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  other  Federal  employees. 

The  letter  that  has  been  entered  into 
the  Record  does  not  relate  to  the 
amendment  that  is  before  the  body. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  had  referred  to 
some  of  the  Members  who  had  criti- 
cized the  President's  budget  so  vehe- 
mently and  yet  seemed  to  be  going  the 
other  way  in  advocating  this  measure. 


I  do  not  know  if  that  was  a  reference  to 
this  Senator  from  Colorado,  but  let  me 
make  my  position  clear  on  that. 

I  have  reviewed  the  President's  budg- 
et. We  have  looked  indepth  at  a  num- 
ber of  the  proposals.  I  have  specifically 
endorsed  $118  billion  in  savings  that 
the  President  recommends  in  the  non- 
defense  areas  that  covers  both  discre- 
tionary spending  and  entitlements.  I  do 
not  know  if  other  Members  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  much  is 
worthwhile  and  supportable,  but  I 
have.  In  fact,  we  have  endorsed  almost 
all  of  the  savings  the  President  rec- 
ommends except  for  those  that  are  in 
reality  tax  increases. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
viewed the  defense  proportions  that  are 
specified,  and  I  support  more  than  half 
of  them.  I  suspect  a  significant  major- 
ity of  this  body  may  have  come  to  that 
conclusion  at  this  point. 

I  also  reviewed  the  receipts  the  Presi- 
dent recommends  and  specifically  en- 
dorse over  S6  billion.  The  bottom  line, 
Mr.  President,  is  I  do  not  come  here  op- 
posed to  the  cost  savings  that  the 
President  has  outlined  in  this  area.  I 
come  here  as  an  advocate  of  it.  I  have 
publicly  endorsed  it.  I  included  it  in  a 
proposal  that  I  mean  to  bring  before 
the  Budget  Committee.  I  bring  it  to  the 
floor  as  one  who  supports  it  and  will 
vote  for  it.  So  the  suggestion  that 
there  is  somehow  skullduggery,  if  that 
is  implied,  simply  does  not  apply  to 
this  Senator.  I  am  an  advocate  for 
these  portions  of  the  budget.  I  am  not 
an  advocate  of  tax  increases  on  the 
American  people  without  real  controls 
on  spending. 

But  I  want  to  assure  the  Members 
present  that  I  am  a  believer  in.  and  ad- 
vocate of.  and  will  vote  for.  these 
measures  that  cut  the  deficit  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Second,  let  me  just  reiterate,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  delay  the  bill,  and  I 
shall  not  delay  the  bill.  This  is  why  I 
have  agreed  to  a  very  tight  time  limit. 
This  is  why  we  have  tried  to  make  our 
remarks  concise.  I  simply  reiterate,  it 
is  not  by  my  choice  that  this  measure 
did  not  come  up  in  January.  It  should 
have.  It  is  not  by  my  choice  it  did  not 
come  up  in  February.  It  should  have.  I 
think  as  Members  of  the  Senate  will  re- 
call, we  had  ample  open  time  on  the 
floor  when  it  could  have. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  sug- 
gest the  description  of  my  remarks  by 
others  implying  that  this  amendment 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bill,  was 
certainly  not  what  I  intended.  I 
thought  I  went  into  depth  to  point  out 
how  essentially  important  it  was  to 
make  sure  that  every  time  we  increase 
spending  in  a  way  that  could  exceed 
the  budget  we  ought  to  be  willing  to 
come  up  with  ways  to  pay  for  it.  This 
is  not  a  perfect  way  to  pay  for  it.  and 
I  readily  acknowledge  this.  It  is  an  ef 
fort  to  pay  for  it.  It  does  pay  for  part 
of  it.  I  think  it  shows  a  sincere  effort 


to  face  some  of  the  budget  challenges 
we  have  to  address. 

Let  me  just  close  with  this  remark. 
Mr.  President.  The  name  of  the  game  is 
change  in  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  the  President  has  come  forth  with 
a  series  of  proposals  that  cut  the  defi- 
cit indicates  it  is  a  new  day.  This  coun- 
try does  not  have  a  future  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  if  we  do  not 
get  this  deficit  under  control.  The  time 
when  someone  could  get  elected  to  the 
Congress  based  on  how  much  money 
they  are  going  to  give  out  at  home  is 
over.  American  voters  want  this  prob- 
lem addressed,  and  that  is  what  this 
proposal  does.  It  takes  the  President's 
proposal.  It  is  verbatim  out  of  the 
President's  message;  the  entire  portion 
we  have  exact  language  on,  and  we 
offer  this  as  an  offset. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Members 
will  consider  this  measure;  that  they 
will  act  responsibly  because  I  think  the 
President's  leadership  on  this  particu- 
lar issue  deserves  to  be  followed. 

I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time  and  re- 
tain the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AKAKA).  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  make  the  point  that  the  proposal  be- 
fore us  would  go  into  effect  1  year  from 
now,  January  1,  1994,  and  we  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  vote  for  it  within 
the  next  few  months,  if  not  weeks.  And 
it  will  pass. 

All  that  enacting  it  today  would  do 
would  put  in  jeopardy  the  extended  un- 
employment insurance  of  1.8  million 
families.  The  situation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  gives  no  promise  that 
a  new  piece  of  legislation,  which  this 
would  be  added  to  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us,  could  be  enacted.  We  are  play- 
ing with  a  possible,  hugely  irrespon- 
sible move.  I  hope  we  will  not. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  on  the  floor.  I  yield  him  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  need  the  entirety  of  the  5  min- 
utes. I  compliment  my  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  majority  leader  and  those 
responsible  today  for  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  President.  I  think,  too,  it  is  time 
to  say  that  this  particular  amendment, 
though  the  intentions  may  have  been 
worthy,  is  going  to  do  nothing  but 
wreak  havoc  on  the  unemployment 
compensation  bill  that  we  labored 
mightily  to  get  from  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  just  stated, 
this  amendment  is  not  even  going  to  go 
into  effect  until  1994.  It  will  have  no  ef- 
fect this  year.  The  place  for  this  dis- 
cussion, if  there  is  one  for  an  amend- 
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ment  such  as  this,  is  going  to  be  on  the 
budget  resolution,  reconciliation  or  in 
the  budget  process,  not  upon  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill,  sm  our  dis- 
tinguished manager  has  mentioned, 
that  is  going  to  hold  hostage  1.8  mil- 
lion American  families. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
also  state  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Colorado  has  left  out  an  integral  part 
of  the  costs  of  running  Government. 
Did  he  put  a  COLA  freeze  on  those?  Did 
he  put  a  cap  on  their  salaries?  Of 
course  not.  I  am  talking,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  those  $4  billion  worth  of 
Government  consultants  and  contrac- 
tors who  were  hired  just  in  the  last  4 
years,  during  the  last  administration. 
When  our  President  would  stand  before 
the  Congress  and  say  that  we  are  going 
to  eliminate  100,000  Federal  jobs,  what 
he  did  not  tell  us  is  that  the  agencies 
for  every  Federal  job  eliminated 
through  attrition,  retirement,  firings, 
what  have  you,  would  increase,  double 
that  number  of  Government  consult- 
ants and  contractors. 

What  does  this  do,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  morale  of  the  Federal  employees 
out  there  in  the  agencies  when  sitting 
at  the  next  desk  is  someone  paid  by  a 
contracting  firm  or  consulting  firm 
making  twice,  three  times  the  salary  of 
that  Federal  employee?  And  then  we 
come  along  with  this  amendment  at 
this  time,  on  the  wrong  bill,  the  wrong 
day,  the  wrong  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  our  colleagues 
can  see  that  this  is  in  fact  going  to 
wreak  havoc  upon  the  possibilities  of 
us  by  tomorrow  night  or  Friday  giving 
to  the  American  people  an  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill  that  I  truly  be- 
lieve most  of  us  in  this  body  feel  must 
be  passed. 

Let  us  do  what  we  need  to  do  on  that, 
and  let  us  wait  on  this  proposal  or  any 
like  it  until  the  proper  place  and  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  manager,  and  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  M0"5fNIHAN.  Well  said,  I  say  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  ready  to  yield 
back  his  time,  we  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  did  have  a  ques- 
tion for  the  distinguished  chairman  if 
he  is  willing  to  engage  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. 
Mr.  MO'YNIHAN.  Of  course. 
Mr.  BROWN.  I  thought  the  distin- 
guished chairman  brought  up  an  impor- 
tant point  and  one  that  merited  consid- 
eration. It  certainly  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  delay  the  action  on  this  meas- 
ure, and  it  is  why  I  have  entered  into  a 
time  agreement.  But  the  distinguished 
chairman  had  raised  the  specter  that 
having  an  amendment  added  to  this 
measure  could  well  delay  its  consider- 
ation. 


If  I  understand  what  has  happened, 
have  we  not  already  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  this  measure  which  will  re- 
quire it  to  go  back  to  the  House  for 
consideration? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  quite  correct.  But  the 
amendment  that  we  have  aulopted 
would  be  instantly  accepted  in  the 
House.  We  will  not  have  a  chance  to 
conference.  Time  has  run  out.  But  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  be  an  occasion  for  a  2-  or  3- 
day  debate.  The  House  is  going  to  come 
in  briefly  tomorrow,  and  this  program 
dies  at  midnight. 

I  plead  with  the  Senator;  I  plead  with 
Senators  who  may  be  listening.  They 
will  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal.  It  is  the  President's 
proposal.  We  are  all  going  to  vote  for 
it.  But  will  we  put  in  jeopardy,  will  we 
kill  the  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  1.8  million  people,  some  of 
whom  have  been  out  of  work  for  hay  a 
year  and  more,  living  on  an  average  of 
one-third,  the  benefit  replaces  one- 
third  the  average  weekly  wage.  Is  this 
the  time  to  do  that  to  such  people?  I 
think  not. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
state  that  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
view  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  he  is,  indeed,  an  expert 
in  the  field. 

Having  spent  a  decade  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  myself,  it  would 
come  as  a  surprise  to  me  if,  indeed,  this 
matter  did  merit  several  days  of  de- 
bate. My  recollection  of  such  decade  in 
the  House  indicates  that  the  leadership 
has  ample  power  to  control  debate  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  debate  is  as  a  nor- 
mal course  quite  severely  limited. 

With  regard  to  how  controversial  this 
portion  of  the  measure  is,  I  certainly 
think  every  Senator  is  probably  their 
own  best  judge  of  how  controversial  it 
is.  I  merely  would  observe  this  is  ver- 
batim the  President's  own  rec- 
ommendation. I  believe  that  you  have 
a  significant  majority  of  Republicans 
in  the  House  who  would  embrace  this 
measure  and  vote  for  it.  and  I  must  say 
I  believe  you  have  a  substantial  major- 
ity of  Democrats  in  the  House  who  are 
inclined,  at  least  at  this  point — at  least 
in  my  judgment— to  want  to  support 
the  President. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President.  I  would  simply 
like  to  point  out  that  over  the  12  years 
I  have  served  in  the  Congress,  there 
was  not  a  single  year  in  which  this 
Congress  kept  spending  within  the 
budget  that  Congress  passed. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  that. 
There  was  not  a  single  year  in  those  12 
years  where  spending  was  limited  to 
the  amount  Congress  suggested  in  its 
own  budget.  There  was  1  year  we  came 
pretty  close.  Not  once,  not  once. 

In  those  12  years,  I  have  heard  people 
say  do  not  adopt  this  cut  because  it  is 
too  early;  do  not  adopt  this  cut  because 
it  is  too  late.  The  one  we  have  today 
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apparently  is  adopted  too  early  and  it 
would  be  some  months  before  it  would 
take  effect.  Apparently,  that  is  a  rea- 
son to  vote  against  it.  Some  say  do  not 
vote  for  the  Packwood  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  too  general.  When  you  re- 
spond with  a  very  specific  proposal, 
some  have  said.  look,  it  is  too  specific. 
Too  early,  too  late;  too  general,  too 
specific. 

Mr.  President,  when  are  we  going  to 
face  up  to  the  realities?  The  major 
question  the  American  people  have 
about  the  President's  budget  is  not 
whether  or  not  it  has  tough  things  in 
it.  They  know  it  has  tough  things  in  it. 
and  they  are  willing  to  accept  it. 
Frankly,  most  Americans  I  hear  are 
proud  of  the  President's  willingness  to 
do  difficult,  tough  things.  Most  Ameri- 
cans want  us  to  do  it.  Most  Americans 
have  a  real  and  sincere  doubt  that  this 
Congress  is  capable  of  controlling 
spending. 

They  are  not  cynics.  They  have 
watched  us  operate.  They  have  watched 
us  for  a  dozen  years  in  a  row  overspend 
the  budgets  that  this  Congrress  passes, 
its  own  budgets.  And  not  a  single  one 
of  those  budgets  has  been  a  cut.  There 
has  never  been  a  year  in  those  12  years 
where  we  have  cut  spending  in  the 
budgets.  They  have  all  been  increased, 
and  we  have  all  overspent. 

Is  this  amendment  relevant?  Of 
course,  it  is.  because  It  indicates  and 
signals  our  willingness  to  do  at  least 
something  to  control  spending  at  the 
same  time  you  are  increasing  it. 

The  concern  the  American  people 
have  about  the  budget  that  is  so  hotly 
debated  is  not  doubt  about  the  Presi- 
dent. They  admire  his  willingness  to 
come  forward  with  a  plan  and  lay  it 
out  and  work  on  it. 

The  concern  they  have  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  follow  it;  whether 
or  not  he  will  veto  every  measure  that 
is  over  budget;  whether  or  not  we  will 
keep  spending  within  the  budgets  once 
they  are  passed.  That  is  the  question. 
It  is  credibility  that  is  on  the  line.  It  is 
why  I.  as  a  Republican,  come  forward 
to  offer  the  President's  proposal  which 
I  support  and  for  which  I  am  going  to 
vote. 

That  is  the  issue  today:  Credibility. 

Let  me  simply  say  one  other  thing. 
Mr.  President.  If  anyone  doubts  the 
sincerity  of  trying  to  bring  this  in  line, 
let  me  suggest  I  would  happily  wel- 
come any  additional  proposals  that  the 
President  has  made,  to  attach  to  this 
bill.  If,  indeed,  the  concern  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  or 
others  is  that  this  does  not  save 
enough  money  soon  enough,  then  let  us 
bring  forward  the  other  proposals  and 
adopt  those,  too.  I  stand  here  willing  to 
commit  that  I  will  vote  for  every  one 
of  those  cuts  in  spending  that  does  not 
involve  a  tax  increase  to  provide  off- 
sets for  this  bill. 

But  the  issue  before  us  is  not  employ- 
ment. The  issue  before  us  is  not  the 


timing  of  the  unemployment  benefits 
because  they  could  have  been  brought 
up  any  day  in  January  and  any  day  in 
February,  and  they  were  not.  It  was 
not  because  we  had  full  calendars.  The 
issue  before  us  is  credibility  before  the 
American  people.  Do  we  really  intend 
to  adopt  cuts  along  with  the  spending 
increases?  That  is  the  question.  That  is 
what  Americans  at  home  are  wonder- 
ing about.  And  it  is  why  I  bring  this 
measure  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  relinquish  the  floor 
and  retain  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MO'VTJIHAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  people  who  watch  these  debates  in 
the  Senate  ask  me,  how  do  you  all  do 
your  business  there?  We  do  not  under- 
stand. How  is  it  that  a  bill  can  come 
up,  in  this  instance,  which  deals  with 
unemployment  insurance,  and  you  can 
get  amendments  offered  to  the  bill  that 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  un- 
employment insurance? 

Frankly.  I  have  to  tell  you  I  think  it 
is  a  very  reasonable  question.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
going  to  be  considered  when  the  budget 
issue  comes  before  us — that  proposal 
and  many  others.  There  will  be  sharp 
differences  on  what  ought  to  be  done. 
We  will  have  the  proper  debate  and  the 
proper  resolution  of  those. 

But  this  constantly  keeps  happening 
in  this  body.  There  is  a  joint  commit- 
tee on  the  organization  and  process  of 
the  Congress.  I  have  to  tell  you.  listen- 
ing to  this  debate,  it  is  becoming  clear- 
er to  me  what  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  committee  ought  to  be; 
that  is.  amendments  ought  to  be  rel- 
evant and  pertinent  to  the  legislation 
to  which  they  are  offered.  Otherwise, 
you  have  this  situation. 

We  are  trying  to  pass  a  desperately 
needed  extension  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  bill.  We  are  getting  amend- 
ments offered  to  it  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  unemployment  insurance. 
We  are  then  told  we  are  trying  to  do 
the  President  a  favor  by  offering  these 
amendments  because  we  are  taking  one 
piece  or  another  out  of  his  budget  pro- 
posals, and  we  are  going  to  add  that 
particular  piece  onto  this  proposition. 

For  those  of  you  that  are  trying  to 
help  the  President,  let  me  say  to  you. 
the  President  wrote  to  the  majority 
leader — this  is  from  President  Clin- 
ton— saying  the  administration  strong- 
ly supports  this  legislation  and  urges 
its  quick  enactment.  This  legislation— 
I  am  excerpting  from  it — would  "assist 
the  unemployed  and  their  families.  I 
am    strongly     opposed     to    any    sub- 


stantive amendments  to  this  bill,"  says 
the  President. 

So.  if  you  are  trying  to  help  the 
President,  I  do  not  think  the  President 
has  asked  or  is  seeking  your  help.  In 
fact,  the  President  is  telling  us  to  go 
ahead  and  pass  the  bill.  S.  382.  the  un- 
employment insurance  benefits.  Pass 
this  bill.  This  program  is  going  to  ex- 
pire on  Saturday.  There  are  going  to  be 
people  who  cannot  pay  their  mort- 
gages, cannot  put  food  on  the  table, 
cannot  meet  their  car  payments. 

Mr.  President,  this  does.  I  think, 
dramatize  the  need  to  change  the  way 
we  ought  to  do  business.  I  really  be- 
seech my  colleagues  to  think  about  it 
for  a  bit.  This  is  not  the  first  time  it 
has  happened.  It  is  not  the  last  tinne. 

I  am  not  particularly  being  critical 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  because 
most,  if  not  all.  Members  do  this  sort 
of  thing.  We  get  legislation  out  here  on 
a  particular  subject.  Then  we  get 
amendments  offered  that  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  that  subject. 
It  is  no  way  to  do  business.  You  know 
that  a  certain  subject  is  up  on  the  floor 
and  an  amendment  gets  offered.  You 
come  in  the  door,  getting  ready  to 
vote,  and  then  you  discover  the  amend- 
ment is  offered  which  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  legislation  that 
is  being  proposed. 

If  you  want  to  say  something  to  the 
American  people,  what  I  say  to  the 
American  people  is  this  is  no  way  to  do 
business.  This  procedure  ought  to 
change  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  think  the 
more  examples  we  get  of  this  sort,  the 
more  we  dramatize  that  issue,  and. 
hopefully,  the  joint  committee  will 
recommend  such  a  change.  Then  we 
will  have  to  have  amendments  that  are 
germane  and  relevant  to  the  legislation 
on  which  they  are  being  offered.  So  I 
support  the  leader  in  his  position. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  not  spoken  on  this 
issue,  but  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
what  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
said.  I  am  a  freshman.  I  have  listened 
to  this  debate.  I  have  heard  people  say 
the  gross  domestic  product  is  up,  and  it 
is.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  for  the 
last  4  consecutive  months  in  1992  food 
stamps  in  this  Nation  have  gone  up  to 
an  all  time  high.  I  come  from  a  State 
where  1.4  million  people  are  out  of 
work. 

This  is  a  simple,  pure  bill.  I  have  not 
heard  anyone  say  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pass  this  bill.  Yet,  I  have  sat  here  and 
I  have  listened  to  debate  which  would 
tack  on  amendments  which  would 
probably  throw  the  bill  in  jeopardy 
within  the  time  limit  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  might  just  respectfully  say  to  the 
majority  leader,  Mr.  President,  and  the 
minority    leader,    that    from    where    I 


come  this  is  what  people  do  not  like 
about  Government.  They  do  not  want 
urban  aid  with  the  tax  bill  tacked  onto 
it.  They  do  not  want  an  unemployment 
compensation  insurance  extension  with 
other  things  tacked  onto  it.  I  think  we 
were  sent  here  to  break  the  gridlock. 
At  least  that  is  what  the  1992  election 
was  all  about.  We  have  a  pure  and  sim- 
ple thing.  Do  we  extend  unemployment 
insurance  compensation  to  the  needy 
families  until  October  or  do  we  not?  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  time  to  get  on  with 
it  and  cast  that  vote  and  tackle  other 
issues  on  other  days. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Well  said. 

May  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  we  will  vote  shortly.  I  will  not 
prolong  it.  Earlier  I  referred  to  a  letter 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  A  ques- 
tion was  raised  about  the  applicability 
of  that  legislation  to  this  amendment. 
My  staff  has  checked  with  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  has  been  ad- 
vised that,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  offered  is  not 
identical  to  that  described  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  with  respect  to  the 
Budget  Office,  the  operative  provision 
of  the  letter  applies  to  the  pending 
amendment.  That  operative  provision 
is  stated  in  the  single  sentence  at  the 
close  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  let- 
ter, and  it  is:  "Because  pay  raises  are 
funded  through  annual  appropriations, 
the  proposal  would  not  affect  direct 
spending." 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  name  of  1.8  million  families,  who 
are  in  danger  of  losing  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  some  of  them  starting 
on  Saturday  midnight,  if  this  amend- 
ment should  pass,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 

23  Leg.) 

YKAS-5S 

Akaka 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Moseley-Braun 

Biden 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Harkin 

Murray 

Boxer 

Henin 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Pell 

Breaiu 

Inoaye 

Pryor 

Bryan 

Johnston 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Kerrey 

Robb 

Campbell 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Krueger 

Sasser 

DeConcinl 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Simon 

Domenici 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dorgan 

Lieberman 

WelUtone 

EXOD 

Mathews 

Wofford 

Feingold 

Metzenbaum 

Feins tein 

Mikulskl 
NAYS--11 

Bennett 

Faircloth 

McCain 

Bond 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Brown 

Gramm 

Murkowskl 

Bums 

Grassley 

NIckles 

Chafee 

Gregg 

Packwood 

Coats 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Cochran 

Hatneld 

Roth 

Cohen 

Helms 

Simpson 

Coverdell 

Jeffords 

Smith 

Cralg 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kempthome 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lott 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenbergei 

Mack 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Bingaman 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  69)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MO"irNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  M0"5rNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  regret- 
tably, the  Senate  has  before  it  now  yet 
another  bill  to  extend  unemployment 
benefits.  I  say  regrettably  because  one 
would  expect  that,  nearly  2  years  into 
an  economic  recovery,  the  problem  of 
unemployment  would  have  been  taken 
care  of  long  ago.  After  22  months  of 
economic  recovery,  one  would  expect 
the  hardships  of  unemployment  to  be 
but  a  faint  memory  for  those  Ameri- 
cans who  might  have  lost  their  jobs 
during  the  1990-91  recession. 

That  is  what  one  would  expect.  Ex- 
pectations aside,  however,  the  fact  is 


that  unemployment  continues  to  be  a 
problem  for  millions  of  Americans  who 
want  to  work,  but  cannot  find  a  job. 
The  fact  is  that,  rather  than  being  a 
faint  memory,  unemployment  remains 
a  harsh  reality  for  the  families  of  far 
too  many  working  men  and  women. 

Just  over  9  million  Americans  are 
out  of  work  today.  The  national  unem- 
ployment rate  has  remained  stuck  over 
7  percent  for  14  consecutive  months, 
and  is  higher  now  than  it  was  at  the 
trough  of  the  recession.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, unemployment  now  stands  at 
10.6  percent,  the  highest  rate  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Moreover,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  nearly  2  years  of  economic  re- 
covery, the  rate  of  long-term  unem- 
ployment remains  stubbornly  high.  In 
January  of  this  year,  more  than  1.9 
million  Americans,  or  21  percent  of  all 
those  unemployed,  had  been  without 
work  for  more  than  6  months— a  figure 
nearly  20  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  The  rate  at  which  claimants 
are  exhausting  their  regular  State  un- 
employment benefits  today  is  com- 
parable to  the  exhaustion  rate  experi- 
enced at  the  depths  of  the  1981-82  reces- 
sion, and  is  20  percent  higher  now  than 
it  was  at  the  end  of  the  most  recent  re- 
cession. 

While  it  might  seem  to  be 
oxymoronic  to  describe  this  as  a  "job- 
less recovery,"  that  is  an  apt  descrip- 
tion of  our  current  situation.  We  are  in 
an  economic  recovery.  In  the  last  two 
quarters,  we  have  even  experienced  rel- 
atively strong  economic  growth.  Yet, 
job  growth  has  been  minimal,  and  un- 
employment, particularly  long-term 
unemployment,  remains  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

As  a  result,  few,  if  any.  in  this  Cham- 
ber seem  prepared  to  argue  that  we 
should  not  provide  for  an  extension  of 
unemployment  benefits  one  more  time, 
or  that  we  should  not  do  so  before  the 
current  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Program  expires  on 
March  6.  On  this,  there  appears  to  be 
little  disagreement.  The  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  is:  Should  we  pay 
for  this  extension  of  unemployment 
benefits  by  cutting  spending  elsewhere 
or  raising  taxes,  or  should  we  declare 
an  emergency,  as  provided  for  under 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act,  and  treat 
the  provision  of  these  unemployment 
benefits  as  an  economic  stimulus? 

Given  the  state  of  the  economy,  I  be- 
lieve the  latter  course  is  the  more  pru- 
dent one.  The  very  fact  that  there  is 
such  broad  agreement  that  we  need  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits  sug- 
gests that  the  current  economic  recov- 
ery is  not  all  that  we  might  hope  it 
would  be,  and  that  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing to  stimulate  the  economy.  If. 
after  nearly  2  years  of  economic  recov- 
ery, the  rate  of  unemployment  remains 
higher  than  it  was  at  the  outset  of  the 
recovery,  providing  the  economy  with 
a  little  stimulus  would  seem  not  only 
appropriate,  but  necessary. 
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Extending  unemployment  benefits 
through  an  emergency  declaration  will 
simultaneously  accomplish  two  equally 
important  objectives.  First,  by  extend- 
ing the  soon-to-expire  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Program 
for  7  months,  through  October  2.  1993, 
it  will  provide  much  needed  assistance 
to  those  Americans  who,  despite  nearly 
2  years  of  economic  recovery,  find  that 
their  own  employment  situations  have 
not  yet  recovered.  Second,  it  will  help 
stimulate  the  economy,  thereby  hope- 
fully boosting  the  rate  of  both  eco- 
nomic growth  and  job  creation.  To  off- 
set the  cost  of  this  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  would  negate  the 
stimulative  effect  of  its  adoption.  To 
do  so,  in  my  view,  would  be  penny-wise, 
but  pound-foolish. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to 
support  the  legislation  now  before  us, 
S.  382.  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Amendments  of  1993,  as  it  has  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 

I1£LI1C6 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  382.  legislation  to 
provide  for  another  extension  of  ur- 
gently needed  emergency  unemploy- 
ment benefits  until  October  2.  1993.  and 
to  create  a  program  which  would  pro- 
file new  claimants  for  unemployment 
compensation,  to  ensure  for  them  bet- 
ter and  more  rapid  access  to  reemploy- 
ment assistance  and  support  services. 
These  emergency  benefits  are  just  one 
part  of  a  comprehensive  Federal  effort 
to  provide  support,  counseling,  job 
training,  and  other  assistance  to  unem- 
ployed workers  that  President  Clinton 
has  proposed  to  streamline  and  expand 
and  that  the  Senate  Labor  Conunittee 
has  supported  for  years  in  the  face  of 
consistent  Bush  administration  opposi- 
tion. 

Next  week,  over  1.8  million  Ameri- 
cans risk  losing  this  important  shield 
against  economic  catastrophe  if  we  do 
not  act  now  to  authorize  release  of 
these  funds.  Extending  these  benefits 
will  give  those  Americans  critical 
breathing  room,  and  a  chance  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  seek  employment. 

While  there  are  some  modest  signs 
that  economic  recovery  is  at  last  un- 
derway, unemployment  is  still  higher 
now  at  7.1  percent  than  at  the  depth  of 
the  recession  in  March  1991.  At  least  9 
million  Americans  are  still  out  of 
work,  almost  2  million  of  whom  have 
been  out  of  work  for  at  least  6  months. 
The  rate  at  which  unemployed  workers 
are  exhausting  their  benefits  is  com- 
parable to  exhaustion  rates  at  the 
depths  of  the  1982-83  recession.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  estimated  that 
250,000  to  300,000  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans will  exhaust  their  benefits  under 
State  law  each  month  for  the  next  6 
months.  We  must  make  aid  available  to 
those  people  now. 

Compared  to  the  average  recovery 
from  post-World  War  II  recessions,  job 
growth    in    recent    months    has    been 


unimpressive.  In  past  recessions,  an  av- 
erage of  228.000  jobs  had  been  added  by 
this  point  in  the  recovery.  By  compari- 
son, the  current  recovery  has  added 
only  29,000  jobs  nationwide.  Major  com- 
panies like  Sears,  IBM.  and  GM  have 
recently  announced  further  huge  lay- 
offs. Unlike  in  past  downturns,  many  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  will 
never  be  rehired  by  their  former  em- 
ployers. 

In  Minnesota,  where  unemployed 
workers  would  get  an  extra  20  weeks  of 
emergency  benefits  in  addition  to  the 
20  weeks  of  benefits  under  the  regular 
program.  I  have  heard  from  workers 
trying  to  hold  their  families  together 
in  the  face  of  joblessness  and  the  pro- 
longed despair  which  often  accom- 
panies it.  Each  of  us.  in  our  own  states, 
has  heard  the  stories  of  real  people, 
feeling  real  pain  and  facing  economic 
catastrophe  if  we  allow  these  benefits 
to  lapse.  We  must  not  turn  our  backs 
on  them  now. 

This  proposal  marries  compassion 
with  common  sense.  It  not  only  pro- 
vides emergency  support,  but  provides 
dislocated  workers  with  real  assistance 
that  helps  to  put  people  back  to  work 
in  jobs  that  meet  their  skills  and  inter- 
ests—good jobs,  high-paying  jobs.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  to  support  this  measure. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  considering  legislation  to 
extend  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Program  so  that  work- 
ers who  exhaust  their  regular  benefits 
will  be  eligible  to  sign  up  for  20  to  26 
weeks  of  emergency  benefits  until  Oc- 
tober 2,  1993.  It  is  legislation  with 
whose  goal  I  wholeheartedly  agree,  but 
whose  methods  I  question.  While  I  have 
serious  and  profound  reservations  with 
its  methods.  I  will  vote  in  favor  of  this 
bill. 

Voting  for  a  bill  which  will  increase 
the  deficit  by  over  $5  billion  is  not.  by 
a  longshot.  my  preferred  course  of  ac- 
tion. I  believe  the  Republican  amend- 
ment which  would  have  funded  ex- 
tended benefits  by  making  use  of  the 
President's  own  proposal  to  cut  admin- 
istrative costs  to  be  the  correct  course 
of  action.  But  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship said  no. 

They  said  no  to  paying  for  extended 
benefits  by  cutting  items  such  as 
flights  by  Government  bureaucrats. 
They,  in  fact,  insisted  that  the  $5  bil- 
lion price  tag  for  this  bill  be  added 
straight  to  the  deficit.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  object  to  that  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

My  viewpoint,  however,  lost  when 
the  Republican  amendment  was  voted 
down.  And  I  recognize  that.  What  I  am 
left  with,  then,  is  a  situation  where  I 
must  weigh  the  need  for  these  benefits 
in  my  State  against  the  pressing  need 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  must  come  to  a 
final  decision. 

The  decision  I  reluctantly  reached  is 
to  vote  for  this  bill.  The  reason  is  that 


the  benefits  themselves  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  method  of  paying 
from  them.  I  simply  cannot  turn  my 
back  on  the  people  in  my  State  while 
they  are  reeling  from  several  severe 
economic  blows  and  are  in  desperate 
need  of  help. 

Washingtonians  are  suffering  from  a 
dangerously  weakened  economy  and 
staggering  job  losses.  To  give  just  a  few 
examples,  ITT-Rayonier,  a  paper  mill 
in  Hoquiam,  WA,  recently  closed, 
throwing  its  600  workers  into  the  un- 
employment line.  Last  year,  Boeing 
cut  some  6.000  workers  from  its  pay- 
rolls. Recently,  the  company  an- 
nounced plans  which  will  affect  an- 
other 19.000  employees. 

Mr.  President,  these  plant  closings 
and  work  force  reductions  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  workers  and 
their  families  in  Hoquiam,  Forks,  Ever- 
ett and  Seattle  to  pay  for  mortgages 
and  put  food  on  the  table. 

It  seems  that  the  Washington  State 
economy  is  lagging  behind  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  recovering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  this  recession.  It  is  only  right 
that  because  Congress  provided  emer- 
gency benefits  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try when  they  were  hurting,  so  too 
should  Washingtonians  expect  some 
help  how  that  our  State  is  suffering. 

If  that  means  accepting  a  package 
which  increases  the  size  of  the  deficit, 
then  I  reluctantly  accept  it  because  the 
situation  in  my  State  is  that  grave. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  anyone 
to  think  that  this  vote  in  any  way  af- 
fects my  firm  commitment  to  reducing 
the  size  of  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
This  particular  situation  is  unique,  and 
requires  unique  action. 

I  will  still  vote  in  the  future  against 
new  spending  and  new  taxes  and  meas- 
ures which  increase  the  deficit.  I  still 
firmly  believe  that  unburdening  our 
children  and  grandchildren  from  sti- 
fling debt  is  the  most  important  thing 
Congress  can  do. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  this  one  in- 
stance, I  cannot  ignore  the  anguish  and 
pain  Washingtonians  feel.  I  just  wish 
the  Democratic  leadership  would  have 
permitted  Congress  to  act  more  respon- 
sibly in  this  instance. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  the  recent  recession  was  es- 
pecially severe,  particularly  for  New 
England  and  my  home  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Rhode  Island's  latest  total  un- 
employment rate  or  TUR  is  7.9  per- 
cent— almost  a  full  percentage  point 
higher  than  the  Nation's  TUR.  At  one 
point,  Rhode  Island's  rate  was  over  10 
percent.  Although  I  am  relieved  by  the 
improvement,  clearly  a  serious  prob- 
lem remains. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
today  is  critical  to  the  thousands  of 
workers  around  the  country  who  are 
having  trouble  making  ends  meet  for 
themselves  and  their  families  because 
they  still  cannot  find  employment.  Al- 
though economic  indicators  show  we 
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are  in  a  recovery,  it  is  a  recovery  that 
has  produced  few  new  jobs.  In  few 
places  in  our  country  has  the  frustra- 
tion from  searching  for  work  been 
more  evident  than  in  my  home  State. 

Two  days  ago,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  Rhode  Islander  who  was  laid  off 
last  January.  Over  the  last  year,  he  has 
sent  out  more  than  300  resumes,  only 
to  be  told  that  he  is  either  overquali- 
fied  or  underqualified.  With  a  family  of 
five  to  care  for,  he  decided  to  start  a 
small  restaurant,  but  has  run  into 
other  roadblocks  in  obtaining  credit  to 
finance  the  venture. 

I  am  pleaised  that  we  are  here  today 
to  take  up  the  case  of  people  who,  like 
this  gentleman,  cannot  find  work  de- 
spite their  best  efforts.  I  voted  earlier 
today  that  these  benefits  be  paid  for, 
rather  than  deeming  the  spending  an 
emergency  and  directly  increasing  the 
deficit.  On  previous  occasions  we  have 
identified  revenues  to  offset  the  cost  of 
the  extension.  Regrettably,  the  effort 
to  pay  for  these  benefits  failed  once 
again  we  are  levying  upon  our  children 
the  bill  for  our  actions. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Packwood's 
amendment  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
extend  the  program  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible way  by  directing  0MB  to  re- 
duce administrative  and  overhead 
spending  at  Federal  agencies.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  included  such  reductions 
in  his  own  deficit  reduction  plan. 

Let  me  also  add  that  we  cannot  go  on 
forever  extending  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Program.  This  is  the  third 
extension  of  the  program.  Although  it 
clearly  is  necessary,  we  really  must  get 
to  the  heart  of  this  matter — the  need 
to  create  jobs. 

One  suggestion  I  have  is  to  repeal  the 
luxury  tax  on  boats.  The  burden  of  this 
tax  has  not  fallen  on  the  rich,  as  envi- 
sioned by  its  authors.  Instead,  it  hit 
American  boatbuilders  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work. 

In  total,  the  boatbuilding  industry 
has  lost  about  25.000  to  30.000  jobs  as  a 
result  of  the  unwillingness  of  people  to 
pay  this  tax,  and  thus  purchase  boats. 
These  were  good,  solid  American  jobs. 
Jobs  are  a  far  more  enduring  support 
to  our  Nation's  economy  and  to  its 
workers  than  are  unemployment  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  COVERDELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  has  dealt  with  a  very 
serious  issue  in  a  very  insincere  man- 
ner. The  issue  is  extending  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  those  still  hurt- 
ing from  the  recession.  Also  at  issue  is 
how  will  the  Federal  Government  pay 
for  the  estimated  $5.6  billion  in  added 
compensation. 

I  cannot  support  efforts  to  extend  un- 
employment compensation  that  do  not 
adequately  deal  with  how  the  country 
will  pay  for  such  an  extension.  It  is  too 
easy  to  vote  for  the  extension  without 
having  to  face  the  facts  on  how  the  bill 
will  be  paid.  I  supported  a  measure  by 
my  colleague  Senator  Packwood  from 


Oregon  which  would  have  required  the 
Federal  Government  to  fund  such  an 
increase  in  compensation  without  add- 
ing to  tha  deficit.  This  measure  would 
have  been  fiscally  responsible.  This 
measure,  however,  was  defeated  by  the 
Democratic  majority. 

Instead  the  Senate  has  chosen  a  buy 
now,  pay  later  approach  which  will 
simply  add  to  the  ever-increasing  defi- 
cit. Reducing  the  deficit  will  stimulate 
growth  in  the  economy  and  create  new 
jobs.  Adding  to  the  deficit  will  place  a 
greater  burden  on  the  economy  and 
hamper  growth  in  the  jobs  market. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  even  with 
some  sigrns  of  economic  recovery  on  the 
horizon,  in  many  areas  of  the  Nation, 
including  my  home  State  of  Michigan, 
the  suffering  continues.  The  economy 
has  recovered  less  than  one-third  of  the 
jobs  that  were  lost  during  the  depth  of 
the  recession.  Rarely  a  week  goes  by 
without  a  report  of  new  major  layoffs. 
The  optimism  that  some  people  feel 
about  the  state  of  the  economy  has 
failed  to  be  reflected  in  many  commu- 
nities in  my  home  State  of  Michigan  or 
in  other  areas  of  the  country  as  well. 

In  January  alone,  more  than  10.000 
people  in  Michigan  exhausted  their 
regular  State  unemployment  benefits. 
Unless  we  act  on  the  legislation  before 
the  Senate  today.  80.000  people  in 
Michigan  will  have  their  extra  unem- 
ployment benefits  cut  off  over  the  next 
year  in  the  face  of  a  job  market  that  is 
still  not  producing  job  opportunities 
quickly  enough. 

This  bill  will  provide  additional 
weeks  of  Federal  unemployment  bene- 
fits on  top  of  the  26  weeks  of  regular 
benefits  offered  by  the  States.  It  will 
extend  the  Federal  program  from 
March  6  through  October  2  and  allow 
people  who  qualify  for  these  benefits 
prior  to  October  2  to  collect  them 
through  January  15  of  1994.  For  people 
in  Michigan,  the  formula  in  this  bill 
provides  20  weeks  of  Federal  benefits  to 
those  who  have  exhausted  their  State 
benefits.  It  means  almost  $300  million 
will  be  injected  into  the  economy  of 
Michigan. 

I  hope  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  an 
economic  recovery  that  will  be  trans- 
lated into  new  jobs  for  the  victims  of 
the  past  recession.  I  believe  that  the 
stimulus  and  growth  package  that 
President  Clinton  has  proposed  will  en- 
hance our  prospects  of  reestablishing  a 
high  wage,  high  growth  economy.  But. 
in  the  meantime,  we  must  provide  an 
extra  measure  of  support  to  those  who 
have  not  had  long  enough  to  find  new 
employment.  This  legislation  that  we 
are  passing  today  is  a  determined  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  will  complete  consideration  of 
an  extension  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Benefits  Program,  which  provided 
much  needed  unemployment  assistance 
to  people  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in 
these  difficult  times. 


In  my  regular  trips  back  to  Maine,  I 
have  heard  from  literally  hundreds  of 
people  whose  lives  are  being  disrupted 
by  recent  economic  conditions.  Many 
of  these  people  have  told  me  how  the 
Federal  benefits  program  has  helped 
them  survive  while  they  are  looking 
for  a  job.  People  who  are  eligible  for 
this  program  are  not  recently  unem- 
ployed but  have  been  unemployed  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  It  is  these  long- 
term  unemployed  who.  I  believe,  need 
the  most  assistance  as  they  try  to  find 
jobs.  As  in  the  past,  I  remain  conunit- 
ted  to  helping  these  people  by  working 
to  improve  the  Maine  economy  and  to 
promote  the  creation  of  new  jobs. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  want 
to  support  this  latest  extension  of  the 
Federal  program  so  that  unemployed 
citizens  of  my  State  and  the  Nation 
may  receive  additional  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  if  they  are  out  of 
work  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Because  I  believe  in  the  worth  of  the 
program,  I  have  supported  it  since  its 
creation.  In  February  and  July  1992.  I 
wholeheartedly  supported  extensions  of 
the  program. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  reduce  the  as- 
sistance that  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed are  receiving.  I  feel  strongly 
that  I  have  a  responsibility,  both  to 
citizens  in  Maine  and  to  the  American 
people,  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  way  to 
pay  for  a  program  that  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  approximately  $5.7 
billion  over  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
without  simply  adding  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  deficit.  This  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money,  and  at  this  time, 
sponsors  of  the  bill  have  not  included  a 
way  to  pay  for  it.  thus,  while  I  recog- 
nize that  many  newly  unemployed 
Americans,  including  people  from  my 
own  State,  may  need  additional  unem- 
ployment assistance.  I  believe  we  must 
responsibly  determine  a  means  of  pay- 
ing for  this  assistance  as  we  debate 
this  legislation.  Before  agreeing  to  a 
third  extension  of  this  program,  we 
must  ensure  that  we  can  pay  the  bill. 

This  is  not  an  easy  decision.  The  un- 
employment rate  in  Maine,  adjusted 
for  seasonal  effects,  was  7.8  percent  in 
January  1993.  The  nationwide  unem- 
ployment rate  is  7.1  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, 46  percent  of  all  individuals  col- 
lecting unemployment  insurance  in 
Maine  are  collecting  benefits  under  the 
Federal  program.  Furthermore,  I  un- 
derstand that  Maine  will  not  likely 
meet  the  requirements  in  1993  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  13  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  unemployed 
Mainers  under  the  combined  Federal- 
State  extended  benefits  program.  Thus, 
without  an  extension  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Program,  unemployed 
Mainers  will  only  have  up  to  26  weeks 
of  regular  unemployment  benefits 
available  to  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  deficit  is  the  sin- 
gle most  damaging  problem  in  our 
economy  today.  It  has  significant  nega- 
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tive  effects  on  our  country's  economic 
grrowth  and  our  competitiveness  in  the 
global  economy.  To  combat  this  grow- 
ing deficit  problem,  we  must  make 
some  tough  choices  now.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  this  country  will  ever  re- 
duce our  deficit  if  new  programs  or  ex- 
tensions of  temporary  programs  are 
not,  in  the  very  least,  paid  for  by  cut- 
ting Federal  spending  in  other  areas  or 
raising  revenue. 

There  are.  of  course,  large  wasteful 
programs  whose  elimination  could  pro- 
vide funding  for  much  needed  programs 
like  unemployment  compensation, 
with  money  left  over  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Just  last  week  I,  along  with  Sen- 
ators Bumpers,  Sasser,  and  Warner, 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  save  bil- 
lions of  dollars  by  terminating  the  pro- 
posed manned  space  station  and  the 
superconducting  collider.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  offer  this  as  an  amendment  at 
this  time.  I  simply  bring  this  bill  up  to 
suggest  that  there  are,  in  fact,  ways  to 
cut  Federal  spending  and  pay  for  the 
Federal  Emergency  Program.  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  our  country  to  find  ways 
to  finance  the  bill. 

The  bill  before  us  will  provide  needed 
assistance  to  a  very  important  segment 
of  our  population.  Yet,  without  a  fund- 
ing mechanism,  it  ignores  the  burden 
that  an  increased  deficit  will  have  on 
our  children.  As  we  consider  this  bill.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  weigh  not  only 
the  short-term  relief  that  this  exten- 
sion will  provide  to  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans but  the  consequences  that  their 
votes  will  have  on  future  generations.  I 
believe  we  must  find  a  way  to  fund  this 
program  if  it  is  to  continue. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  the 
bill  be  considered  read  a  third  time, 
and  that  the  Mitchell  amendment  be 
placed  in  an  appropriate  place  in  the 
bill;  and  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
Calendar  No.  9.  H.R.  920,  the  House 
companion  measure,  that  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  and  the 
text  of  S.  382,  as  amended,  be  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof,  that  the  bill  be  ad- 
vanced to  third  reading  and  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R. 
920,  and  that  all  of  the  above  occur 
without  intervening  action  or  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  upon  disposition  of 
H.R.  920,  Calendar  No.  7.  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  (H.R.  920),  as 
amended,  pass?  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binoaman] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
Moseley-Braun).  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  33.  as  follows: 

[RoUcAll  Vote  No.  24  Leg.) 
YEAS— 66 
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Smith 
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Dole 
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NOT  VOTINC}— 1 
Blngaman 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  920).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  might 
now  enter  a  period  of  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recogrnizes  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


THE  REDTAPE  AWARD 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President. 
America's  business  community  is  being 
strangled.  The  Federal  Government  has 
both  hands  around  its  throat,  wrapping 
people  in  redtape.  and  squeezing  out  all 


their  ambition  and  confidence.  There 
are  so  many  regulations  worthy  of  ridi- 
cule that  a  handful  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  decided  to  periodically  award 
"the  most  foolish  of  the  foolish."  The 
task  is  dismayingly  easy. 

When  a  small  businessman  gets  fined 
for  failing  to  warn  employees  about  the 
dangers  of  a  Brillo  pad — the  kind  used 
to  scrub  pots  and  pans — things  are  out 
of  control.  What  should  he  have  cau- 
tioned? "Warning:  Rubbing  the  eyes 
with  a  Brillo  pad  could  scratch  the  cor- 
nea." 

Madam  President,  this  is  not  Amer- 
ica. People  all  across  the  country  are 
terrified  of  an  arrogant  Government 
running  amuck.  Mountains  of  rules  and 
regulations  have  been  piled  on  business 
owners,  school  districts.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  ordinary  citi- 
zens. Their  stories  are  staggering,  the 
fear  they  feel  undeniable.  "I  wanted 
you  to  know."  they  say  "but  don't  do 
anything  or  they  will  get  me." 

The  Redtape  Award  spotlights  the 
most  intrusive  and  ludicrous  Federal 
mandates,  not  to  make  a  mockery  of 
the  situation,  but  to  tell  true  tales  of 
abuse  in  the  hope  that  Federal  agencies 
will  be  embarrassed  into  taking  notice. 
The  symbol  for  this  award  is  our  Stat- 
ue of  Liberty  bound  and  gagged  in  red- 
tape — fitting  since  the  very  freedom 
and  opportunity  for  which  she  stands  is 
being  smothered. 

The  first  award  was  presented  last 
fall  to  OSHA  for  its  ridiculous  enforce- 
ment of  the  Hazardous  Communication 
Standard — regulations  which  fine  em- 
ployers for  failing  to  fill  out  material 
safety  data  sheets  pointing  out  the 
workplace  dangers  of  such  hazardous 
materials  as  sawdust,  sand,  dishwash- 
ing liquid,  water,  and  oxygen. 

Madam  President,  the  owner  of  a 
small  silk  screening  business  in  Flor- 
ida was  fined  for  not  having  an  MSDS 
on  Joy  dishwashing  liquid.  Is  there  any 
wonder  why  citizens  both  scorn  their 
Government  and  cringe  from  its  reach? 

The  second  Redtape  Award  was  given 
last  week  to  the  very  deserving 
Superfund  Program  run  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  In- 
tended to  clean  up  chemical  spills  and 
abandoned  hazardous  waste  sites, 
Superfund  has  proven  to  be  cum- 
bersome, ineffective,  costly,  and  bla- 
tantly unfair. 

We  in  Congress  must  accept  a  large 
part  of  the  blame  for  writing  a  law 
with  fundamental  fiaws.  but  the  EPA 
celebrates  those  flaws  by  enforcing  the 
most  vague  and  intrusive  provisions 
rather  than  seeking  ways  to  make 
Superfund  work  and  clean  up  hazard- 
ous sites. 

The  end  result  is  that  Superfund  h£is 
accomplished  practically  nothing  over 
its  years  but  has  cost  both  citizens  and 
citizen  taxpayers  plenty.  Of  the  1.200 
sites  on  the  national  priority  list.  EPA 
has  completed  cleanup  of  less  than  10 
percent  at  a  cost  of  Sll  billion. 
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Of  all  the  money  spent  by  insurance 
companies  on  Superfund  claims,  a 
shocking  89  percent  goes  to  lawyers, 
only  11  percent  to  cleanup. 

Madam  President,  we  are  not  such  a 
rich  country  that  we  can  give  89  per- 
cent of  our  money  to  lawyers  and  only 
11  percent  to  the  environment. 

It  is  a  real  cleanup  all  right,  but  un- 
fortunately, it  is  the  lawyers  who  are 
cleaning  up. 

But  the  biggest  travesty  may  be  that 
we  know  so  little  about  actual  human 
health  risks  and  environmental  dan- 
gers from  toxic  substances.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  frightening  people 
out  of  their  homes  and  off  their  prop- 
erty based  on  faulty  science  and 
stretched  assumptions. 

As  my  own  constituents  in  Wyoming 
can  attest,  the  liability  provisions  of 
Superfund  are  inherently  unfair.  Con- 
gress intended  them  as  a  tool  to  ensure 
that  the  polluter  pays.  In  practice  it 
goes  far  beyond  Congress'  intent  and 
the  results  are  absolutely  catastrophic. 

Torrington.  WY.  a  quiet,  healthy 
community  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
my  State,  has  been  invaded  by  Chicago 
lawyers,  California  Investigators,  and 
Federal  bureaucrats  whose  use  of 
Superfund  tactics  leave  people  wonder- 
ing if  they  still  live  in  America. 

From  1972  until  1989  the  owner  of 
Torrington  Hide  and  Metal  bought  used 
batteries  from  people  in  the  area, 
cracked  them  open  to  recover  lead  for 
recycling  and  dripped  battery  acid  into 
the  soil. 

Last  July  several  people  around 
Torrington  received  13  pages  from  the 
EPA.  including  a  questionnaire  to  de- 
termine if  they  had  contributed  to  the 
battery-cracking  operation,  and  to  de- 
termine their  ability  to  pay  for  clean- 
up. 

The  EPA  wanted  to  see  from  these 
private  citizens  in  the  quiet  town  all 
their  financial  documents  for  the  last  5 
years,  including  their  supposedly  con- 
fidential Federal  income  tax  returns 
and  copies  of  bank  financial  state- 
ments. 

Madam  President,  they  were  warned 
to  respond  truthfully  within  30  days  or 
pay  a  fine  of  $25,000  a  day  in  addition  to 
facing  criminal  penalties.  Believe  me. 
Senators,  when  I  say  that  even  the 
most  innocent  American  is  going  to 
run  straight  to  an  attorney  when 
threatened  by  such  intrusive  demands. 

EPA  had  already  driven  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  battery-cracking  operation 
into  bankruptcy.  The  agency  then 
asked  him  who  had  sold  or  transported 
batteries  during  the  time  period  from 
1972  to  1989.  Although  he  had  very  lim- 
ited recall,  spoke  only  in  generalities, 
and  many  of  his  answers  were  purely 
speculative — no  specific  dates  or 
amounts — his  deposition  served  as  the 
basis  to  drag  54  additional  private  citi- 
zens into  the  lawsuit  in  addition  to  the 
6  defendants  EPA  had  originally  tar- 
geted. 


The  attorneys  got  hold  of  some  old 
checks  which  they  used  against  people. 
For  example,  the  local  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  chapter  sold  a  bingo  ticket 
to  a  fellow  who  paid  with  a  third-party 
check  signed  over  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  The  VFW  since  has 
learned  that  its  $1  check  from 
Torrington  Hide  and  Metal  almost 
made  them  liable  for  $25,000  worth  of 
cleanup. 

Someone  may  have  collected  old  bat- 
teries to  raise  funds  for  the  volunteer 
fire  department  in  Custer,  SD.  Now 
that  fire  department  faces  25,000  dol- 
lars' worth  of  liability. 

Someone  may  have  hauled  batteries 
once  in  a  yellow  truck.  So  now  the 
county  government,  which  has  yellow 
trucks,  was  brought  into  the  fray,  as 
was  the  local  college  because  someone 
recalled  that  they  may  have  tuned  up 
cars  behind  the  college  buildings  at  one 
time. 

A  former  employee  of  a  construction 
business  may  have  been  paid  $5.60  for 
dropping  a  battery  off  at  Torrington 
Hide  and  Metal.  Therefore,  the  con- 
struction company  was  dragged  into 
court  also. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  Goshen 
Irrigation  District,  which  got  paid  $20 
for  some  scrap  iron  on  nothing  more 
than  a  hazy  guess  that  a  battery  might 
have  been  included  with  the  scrap 
metal.  The  Goshen  District  has  been 
told  that  they  could  escape  the  suit  if 
they  cough  up  $25,000. 

All  of  these  law-abiding,  hard-work- 
ing souls  either  did  nothing  at  all  to 
contribute  to  the  waste  or  they  did 
something  that  was  perfectly  legal  and 
they  thought  to  be  wholly  responsible, 
yet  today  they  find  themselves  the  tar- 
get of  an  enormous  and  blindly  insensi- 
tive legal  machine  called  the  EPA.  The 
very  best  that  can  come  from  this  situ- 
ation, from  their  point  of  view,  is  that 
they  get  off  with  a  bill  for  lawyers  of 
several  thousand  dollars. 

These  folks  are  not  criminal  pollut- 
ers. These  are  victims  of  vicious,  stupid 
abuse  from  their  Government. 

Russ  Zimmer.  Torrington  resident 
and  one  of  the  Superfund  targets,  re- 
cently wrote  me  the  following  of  the 
process. 

I  believe  we  want  a  clean  environment  and 
we  all  must  contribute,  but  action  like  this 
by  Federal  law  will  be  counterproductive  in 
the  future.  The  people  will  not  trust  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  will  not  take  chances 
of  getting  into  terrible  financial  situation 
with  the  Government  and  probably  will 
dump  their  batteries  in  the  barrow  pits  at 
night  rather  than  to  dispose  them. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Zimmer's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Torrington.  WY. 
February  14. 1993. 
Malcolm  Wallop, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Malcolm:  Would  you  believe  that  we 
have  a  federal  law  that  says,  if  you  sold  a 


used  battery  in  1984  for  the  sum  of  J2.(K)  you 
can  be  responsible  for  an  EPA  clean  up  that 
could  cost  over  $1.000,000.(X)  or  more? 

I  can't  really  believe  this  is  happening  In 
Goshen  County,  but  it  is.  I  am  sending  you 
copies  of  the  law  suit  that  I  received  in  the 
mail  along  with  53  other  defendants. 

To  tell  you  a  little  about  the  history  of 
this  action  as  I  know  it.  The  Torrington  Hide 
&  Metal,  had  a  place  of  business  south  of  the 
North  Platte  River  on  Union  Pacific  land  in 
Goshen  County.  They  bought  and  sold  scrap 
metal,  batteries  and  livestock  hides.  This 
part  was  a  legitimate  business.  The  part  that 
was  not  legal,  was  they  had  not  operated  this 
business  in  accordance  with  the  Wyoming 
Solid  Waste  management  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions. This  was  noted  after  an  inspection  by 
the  Wyoming  DEQ.  April  7.  1983. 

Several  years  after  this  inspection  was 
conducted  a  disgruntled  employee  turned 
Stanley  L.  Smith,  owner  of  Torrington  Hide 
and  Metal.  Into  EPA  for  violation  of  the  EPA 
act  and  that  is  when  the  Federal  people  got 
involved.  As  you  can  see  from  the  documents 
that  I  am  enclosing  that  there  were  violation 
by  Torrington  Hide  and  Metal.  The  EPA  in- 
formed Stan  Smith  that  there  would  be  max- 
imum fines  for  these  violations  at  the  rate  of 
$25,(X)0.00  per  day  for  each  violation.  Mr. 
Smith  could  not  stand  this,  so  took  out 
bankruptcy  and  walked  away  from  his  busi- 
ness. He  is  solely  responsible  for  this  prob- 
lem, but  by  taking  bankruptcy,  he  avoided 
the  bullet. 

Now  comes  the  law  suits  that  get  other 
people  involved.  The  Union  Pacific  Land  Re- 
sources Corp.  owns  the  land  that  is  contami- 
nated. This  law  suit  by  the  United  States  of 
America  is  against  the  Union  Pacific  Land 
Resources  Corp.  Sears.  Roebuck.  Puregro  Co. 
Case  Corporation.  Panhandle  Cooperative 
Association  Inc.  The  EPA  wants  these  de- 
fendants to  pay  for  the  clean  up  of  this  site, 
although  there  is  not  a  final  cost  figure  as  no 
one  can  tell  what  it  is.  There  is  an  estimate 
by  the  EPA  of  about  $1,250,000.00.  These  de- 
fendants are  willing  to  pay  about  $237,000.00 
but  no  more.  This  amount  of  money  is  the 
"Response  Costs"  as  of  June  30.  1992.  accord- 
ing to  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation  and  Liability  Act 
(CERCLA). 

Now  the  defendants  of  the  first  lawsuit 
want  to  involve  54  defendant  in  a  third  party 
lawsuit  to  pay  for  all  the  rest  of  the  legal  ac- 
tion for  whatever  that  might  be.  The  law 
firm  Johnson  &  Bell.  Ltd..  Chicago.  111.  are 
the  prosecuting  attorneys  for  the  first  law 
suit  defendants.  This  is  the  part  of  the  fed- 
eral law  that  is  so  ridiculous  and  unjust.  It 
all  comes  from  the  Third-Party  Defendants 
pursuant  to  Sections  107  and  113  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation and  Liability  Act.  42  U.S.C.  9607 
and  9613.  and  amended  by  the  Superfund 
Amendments  and  Reamhorization  Act  of 
1986  ("CERCLA").  I  can't  believe  that  some 
one  that  sold  a  battery  to  a  business  that 
was  a  customary  and  legitimate  sale  and  had 
absolutely  no  connection  or  authority  of  an- 
other business,  could  be  made  to  pay  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  something  they  had  so 
little  to  do  with.  This  law  must  be  amended 
as  soon  as  it  can.  to  protect  the  innocent. 

Examine  the  list  of  defendants  and  you 
will  see  that  there  are  no  individual  defend- 
ants. They  are  Companies,  Corporations.  Mu- 
nicipalities. Counties.  Wyoming  State. 
School  Districts  and  any  entity  that  have 
deep  pockets. 

Johnson  and  Bell,  attorneys  have  given 
these  third  party  defendants  a  way  out  of 
this  law  suit.  They  must  commit  to  a  pay- 
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ment  of  $25,000.00  each  within  about  30  days 
or  be  subject  to  the  suit.  They  tried  to  tell 
the  third  party  defendanta  in  a  meeting  that 
was  held  in  Cheyenne  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
that  is  would  be  better  to  connmlt  the 
$25,000.00  now  rather  than  spend  a  lot  of 
money  for  legal  expenses  and  then  pay  the 
$25,000.00  anyway  So  far  I  haven't  heard  of 
anyone  agreeing:  to  pay  the  $25,000.00. 

I  believe  we  all  want  a  clean  environment 
and  we  all  must  contribute,  but  action  like 
this  by  federal  law  will  be  counter-produc- 
tive in  the  future.  The  people  will  not  trust 
the  federal  government  and  will  not  take 
chances  of  getting  into  a  terrible  financial 
situation  with  the  government  and  probably 
will  dump  their  batteries  in  the  barrow  pits 
at  night. 

Well  enough  said! 
Sincerely. 

Russell  Zimmer. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  legal  nightmare 
will  continue  in  Torrington,  but  resi- 
dents there  can  be  certain  of  only  one 
thing.  EPA  will  choose  the  most  expen- 
sive, the  least  efficient  way  of  achiev- 
ing the  actual  cleanup.  Concerned  citi- 
zens who  do  not  want  to  live  in  a  pol- 
luted town  or  a  town  with  polluted  sur- 
roundings already  volunteered  to  do 
the  initial  work  of  scraping  the  site 
where  the  battery  waste  had  polluted 
the  soil,  and  EPA  rejected  that  offer 
and  instead  embarked  upon  its  own 
course  doing  the  same  thing  at  roughly 
10  times  the  cost.  Score:  taxpayers 
nothing,  environment  nothing,  EPA  10. 

Madam  President,  you  know  what 
my  constituents  in  Torrington  say  to 
me?  They  say  that  this  is  not  America, 
that  these  are  gestapo  tactics.  And 
they  are  right. 

Unfortunately,  the  problems  are  not 
confined  to  my  home  State,  as  the  Sen- 
ators who  joined  in  presenting  the  sec- 
ond Red  Tape  Award  attested  last 
week.  My  colleague  from  Mississippi, 
Senator  Lott,  outlined  the  situation  in 
the  town  of  Meridan.  Actually,  this 
was  the  case  that  first  inspired  us  to 
present  the  award  to  EPA. 

It  seems  a  private  citizen  in  Meridian 
tried  to  buy  a  contaminated  site  and 
clean  it  up  at  his  own  cost,  even 
though  he  had  never  any  part  in  its 
contamination.  However,  because  the 
EPA  said  he  could  never  be  released 
from  liability  for  environmental  dam- 
ages which  he  did  not  cause,  he  had  to 
walk  away  and  use,  guess  what?  Pris- 
tine ground,  grround  that  had  never 
been  used  for  such  a  thing,  rather  than 
recycling  the  old  site.  We  have  an  EPA 
that  gave  us  a  stupid,  environmentally 
unsound  application  of  the  law. 

My  colleague  from  Oklahoma,  Sen- 
ator NiCKLES,  long  an  advocate  of  regu- 
latory reform,  outlined  the  situation  in 
his  State  where  a  massive  and  intru- 
sive investigation  was  directed  at  auto 
dealers  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
end  result  was  that  dealers,  feeling  a 
lot  of  harassment,  were  forced  to  fill 
out  forms,  and  as  yet  no  cleanup  has 
ever  occurred. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Brown,  cited 
the    case    of   Smuggler    Mountain    in 


Aspen,  CO.  It  seems  that  EPA  is  at 
odds  with  the  citizens  of  Aspen  over 
the  method  of  cleanup  at  a  100-acre 
area  which  was  once  the  site  of  mine 
tailing  dumping,  resulting  in  so-called 
heavy  concentrations  of  lead  in  the 
soil. 

Madam  President,  despite  the  fact 
that  all  of  EPA's  studies  show  that  the 
lead  levels  in  the  blood  of  Aspen  resi- 
dents is  no  greater,  and  even  lower, 
than  the  national  average,  and  that 
there  was  no  identifiable  lead  pollution 
in  the  air  or  the  waters,  EPA  has  in- 
sisted on  tearing  up  the  ground  and 
moving  the  soil.  Clearly,  this  has  put 
the  residents  of  Aspen  at  a  great  deal 
higher  risk  than  leaving  the  soil  alone. 

It  seems  that  EPA  is  incapable  of 
making  commonsense  risk  assess- 
ments. 

I  would  also  like  the  Record  to  in- 
clude a  statement  by  Congressman 
Delay  outlining  an  example  of  EPA 
where  they  forced  a  small  business  to 
use  an  expensive  process  which  eventu- 
ally was  declared  to  be  unsafe  by.  guess 
who?  EPA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMEU^T  BY  CONGRESSMAN  TOM   DELAY   ON 

THE  RED  Tape  Award.  Presented  to  EPA 

FOR  the  SUPERFUND  PROGRAM,  FEBRUARY 
23.  1993 

Well,  here  we  are  again,  a  group  of  elected 
officials  representing  between  us  over  57  mil- 
lion people  and  every  few  years  defending 
our  right  to  keep  our  job  representing  them. 
That  makes  us  accountable,  it  demands  that 
we  be  responsible.  And  let  me  tell  you,  it 
just  frustrates  the  heck  out  of  me  to  watch 
unelected.  unaccountable  and  irresponsible 
federal  bureaucrats  work  without  oversight 
to  worsen  the  lives  of  the  people  I  represent. 
Since  todays  recipient  of  our  "Red  Tape 
Award"  is  the  EPAs  Superfund  program.  Id 
like  to  tell  you  a  quick  story  about  bureau- 
cratic malfeasance  which,  if  it  had  occurred 
in  any  of  our  offices  or  any  private  company 
for  that  matter,  the  people  responsible  would 
have  been  held  accountable  and  would  have 
been  fired. 

Of  course,  you  already  know  the  sad  ending 
to  this  story  even  before  you  hear  it — there 
was  no  accountability  and  all  the  bureau- 
crats involved  continue  to  live  happily  ever 
after. 

There  is  an  experimental  process  for  reme- 
diating waste  sites  called  in-situ  vitrifica- 
tion or  ISV.  The  Department  of  Energy  came 
up  with  the  idea  for  this  process— but  never 
tested  it— as  a  way  to  deal  with  nuclear 
waste. 

What  you  do  is  you  sink  these  heat  gener- 
ating electrodes  into  the  ground  around  the 
area  you're  trying  to  clean  up.  You  get  the 
electrodes  to  generate  heat  between  them- 
selves—the whole  area  gets  up  to  about  3000 
degrees  until  it's  like  molten  lava  and  then 
it  cools  to  a  consistency  like  glass.  The  plan 
here  is  that  all  the  dangerous  waste  is 
trapped  and  hardened  inside  this  viscous 
solid. 

Although  the  DOE  never  conducted  any 
field  experiments,  it  sold  the  rights  to  this 
technology  to  a  private  company  while  re- 
taining royalty.rights.  This  private  company 


went  to  work  finding  customers  and  landed 
the  biggie.  Yep.  the  EPA  Superfund  bureau- 
crats bought  off  on  the  process  sight  unseen 
and  untested. 

These  EPA  bureaucrats  started  telling 
companies  who  were  cleaning  sites  up  across 
the  country  that  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
use  this  technology  even  though  it  was  more 
expensive  and  less  documented  than  any  re- 
mediation alternatives.  (We  won't  even  get 
into  the  conflict  of  interest  here  when  the 
government  is  telling  private  business  they 
have  to  use  an  expensive  product  for  which 
the  same  government  is  getting  royalties.) 

Anyway,  it  was  just  over  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  that  people.  Including  myself,  started 
hollering  over  this  insanity— "Let's  do  some 
tests  first,"  we  cried.  "Doesn't  anyone  at  the 
EPA  think  it's  worth  knowing  what  happens 
to  toxic  swamps  when  you  heat  them  to  over 
3000  degrees?  Do  the  toxic  vapors  go  down 
Into  the  water?  How  much  escapes  into  the 
air?  Isn't  there  a  fear  of  gas  bubbles  and  ex- 
plosions?" 

Well,  the  EPA  never  did  conduct  experi- 
ments the  way  it  did  for  all  the  other  reme- 
diation technologies.  After  all,  no  one  there 
was  personally  accountable  if  something 
went  wrong.  Thankfully  though,  the  private 
company  that  had  bought  the  technology  did 
get  worried  because  private  companies  are 
accountable  and  that  makes  them  respon- 
sible. 

And  guess  what^four  different  million  dol- 
lar tests  proved  our  worst  fears  founded. 
Using  small  sites  of  clean  wet  soil— no  toxic, 
hazardous  or  flammable  materials,  no  sealed 
drums  of  unknown  substances,  no  abandoned 
sewer  lines  or  submerged  concrete — and  still 
the  test  sites  exploded  throwing  fumes  In  the 
air  and  soil  across  the  boundaries  of  the 
sites.  The  company  conducting  these  experi- 
ments concluded  that  had  hazardous  mate- 
rials been  involved,  they  would  have  been  re- 
leased uncontrolled  into  the  environlnent. 

Even  then  the  EPA  did  not  rescind  its 
order  that  this  technology  be  used  on  the 
targeted  Superfund  sites.  It  was  not  until 
the  private  company  Itself  pulled  the  tech- 
nology from  the  market  that  the  EPA  finally 
reversed  itself. 

I  don't  believe  that  federal  bureaucrats 
should  be  allowed  with  impunity  to  make 
mistakes  that  risk  lives.  The  stubborn  ad- 
herence of  the  EPA's  Superfund  administra- 
tors to  the  experimental  ISV  technology  in 
the  face  of  rational  objection  ftom  every 
quarter — over  its  unproven  nature,  its  poten- 
tial risks  to  health  and  the  environment  and 
its  outrageous  cost — would  be  unforgivable 
even  if  it  were  a  unique,  uncharacteristic 
event.  Unfortunately,  as  a  bureaucratic 
lapse,  it  is  so  typical  that  it  warrants  no 
more  than  brief  mention  here  today  as  one  of 
several  anecdotes  used  to  illustrate  the  dan- 
gerous nature  of  one  agency  in  a  huge  federal 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Finally,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  for  the  Record  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  by  Robert  M. 
Cox,  Jr.,  which  I  ask  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  outlining  another 
Superfund  tragedy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ANOTHER  Victim  of  Superfund 
(By  Robert  M.  Cox,  Jr.) 
President  Clinton  has  said  he  wants  to  re- 
define Superfund.  the  antipollution  program, 
so  that  it  goes  after  true  polluters  and  not 
just  deep  pockets.  If  his  word  is  good,  that 


change  will  be  of  great  help  to  many  compa- 
nies—but perhaps  too  late  for  mine. 

I  am  the  third  generation  of  my  family  to 
be  connected  with  Gilbert  Spruance  Co.,  a 
Pennsylvania  manufacturer  of  industrial 
coatings  for  wood  cabinets  and  furniture.  In 
1964,  while  I  was  executive  vice  president,  we 
at  Spruance  were  notified  that  our  former 
waste  hauler — a  Marvin  Jonas  of  New  Jer- 
sey—had told  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  he  had  hauled  waste  for  Du 
Pont.  Hercules.  Texaco  and  my  firm.  It 
turned  out  Mr.  Jonas  had  dumped  the  waste 
at  sites  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Jonas  did  this 
without  our  firm's  knowledge— since  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  he  had  in  fact  submitted  to 
us  what  appeared  to  be  all  the  proper  paper 
work  for  waste  haulage.  The  events  in  ques- 
tion actually  took  place  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s,  but  Superfund  works  retroactively. 
Under  Superfund  rules,  we  were  Implicated. 

Spruance  had  been  a  small-  to  medium- 
sized  family  paint  company  since  1906.  doing 
about  $5.5  million  in  sales  in  1987.  Once  Mr. 
Jonas  testified,  we  found  ourselves  under  the 
Superfund  Juggernaut,  with  no  means  of  es- 
cape. 

This  is  because  the  Superfund  law  carries 
"joint  and  several  liability,"  along  with  the 
threat  of  treble  damages.  Mr.  Jonas  was 
using  10  to  11  sites  In  New  Jersey.  It  did  not 
matter  that  our  records  did  not  show  our 
waste  going  to  these  sites;  it  only  mattered 
that  we  used  Mr.  Jonas.  Very  little  of  our 
waste  actually  went  to  the  illegal  sites.  But 
after  settling  over  one  site  for  more  than 
$200,000,  we  were  ranked  as  responsible  for 
waste  at  five  other  sites  and  asked  to  pay 
anywhere  from  $175,000  to  $1.3  million  to  get 
out  of  our  Superfund  liability  per  site. 

Spruance  Imd  no  choice  but  to  fight  the 
situation.  Our  insurance  company  abandoned 
us — it  won  a  declaratory  judgment  that  freed 
it  from  paying  legal  costs  and  insuring  any 
further  Superfund  issues  involving  Spruance. 

We  at  Spruance  countersued  in  New  Jer- 
sey, losing  in  the  lower  court  but  achieving 
a  favorable  ruling  at  the  appellate  level.  The 
insurance  company,  PMA,  then  took  the  case 
to  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey — oral 
arguments  were  beard  last  November  and 
December. 

If  we  are  vindicated,  the  news  will  come 
too  late  to  spare  us  many  costs.  From  1985 
on,  Spruance  paid  approximately  $250,000  in 
legal  fees  in  defense  against  Superfund  with 
nothing  to  show  for  our  efforts  (this  on  top 
of  Superfund's  claims).  We  also  invested 
time  appealing  to  government  leaders  and 
visiting  staffers  of  New  Jersey  Sens.  Bill 
Bradley  and  Frank  Lautenberg— to  no  avail. 
Our  trade  association,  the  National  Paint 
and  Coatings  Association,  also  tried  to  help 
us,  but  so  far  it  has  had  no  luck. 

Such  cares  threatened  to  drive  us  out  of 
business.  No  bank  in  Philadelphia  would  lend 
working  capital  to  us — or,  1  suspect,  to  any 
company  with  environmental  problems.  Pre- 
occupied with  the  Superfund  suit,  we  lost 
our  focus  on  our  core  business.  Our  attempts 
to  settle  with  the  EPA  failed.  We  had  more 
files  in  house  on  Superfund  than  on  anything 
else. 

Our  choice  was  to  declare  bankruptcy  or  to 
sell  Spruance.  In  the  end— by  this  time  I  was 
president— I  sold  the  business. 

For  those  who  think  I'm  a  "big.  bad"  busi- 
nessman. I'd  like  to  clarify  a  few  things.  I 
was  born  on  April  22.  1947.  a  date  now  recog- 
nized as  Earth  Day.  I  campaigned  for  Robert 
Kennedy.  I'm  a  baby  boomer  and.  basically, 
an  environmentallst^-I  thought  a  company 
like  ours  could  work  with  the  government. 

I'm  an  optimist  by  nature,  and  would  like 
to  see  some  reasonableness  in  the  Superfund 


process.  Why  doesn't  the  system  allow  an  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  paint  company  to 
coexist  with  Superfund?  The  intentions  of 
both  are  similar;  why  does  our  system  create 
80  much  inertia  that  the  lawyers  and  admin- 
istrators get  rich  off  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany that  has  been  trying  to  do  the  correct 
thing  all  along? 

A  Superfund  nightmare  became  a  Spruance 
tragedy.  But  my  hope  continues  to  be  that 
our  new  administration,  with  President  Clin- 
ton and  Vice  President  Gore,  will  be  able  to 
balance  environmental  concerns  with  small 
business  needs. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  Cox  was  born  on 
Earth  Day.  He  was  a  former  cam- 
paigner for  Robert  Kennedy  and  a  self- 
proclaimed  environmentalist.  He  was 
forced  to  sell  his  business  rather  than 
declare  bankruptcy  as  the  direct  result 
of  excessive  and  outrageous  Superfund 
implementation. 

Federal  agencies  tend  to  run  without 
sense  either  of  propriety  or  proportion. 
People  are  being  forced  to  appease 
their  own  Government — to  serve  it,  if 
you  will.  In  fact,  did  we  not  all  grow  up 
believing  that  it  was  the  Government 
that  was  supposed  to  serve  us? 

Construction  workers  are  required  to 
shine  their  hard  hats.  FCC  is  fining 
people  for  not  using  bright  enough 
paint  on  radio  antennas.  Employers 
cannot  afford  to  hire  teenagers. 

Enough  is  enough.  I  intend  to  utilize 
and  institutionalize  the  Red  Tape 
Award  so  the  public  knows  of  the 
plight  that  they  are  involved  in. 

Madam  President,  I  display  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  that  once  went  to  OSHA 
and  once  went  to  EPA  and  will  go  in 
the  future  to  regulatory  agencies 
which  cannot  distinguish  between  their 
job  and  the  America  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  serve. 

We  can  only  hope  that  maybe  this 
will  help. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President.  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:49  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  617.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  protect  investors  in 
limited  partnerships  in  rollup  transactions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  707.  An  act  to  establish  procedures  to 
improve  the  allocation  and  assigniment  of 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


H.R.  868.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  pro- 
tect consumers  in  connection  with  sales 
made  with  a  telephone,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  890.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  improve  the  procedures  for 
treating  unclaimed  insured  deposits,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  904.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Safety.  Capacity.  Noise  Improve- 
ment, and  Intermodal  Transportation  Act  of 
1992  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong 
Competitive  Airline  Industry. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  measures,  previously 
received  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  were  read,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  617.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  protect  investors  in 
limited  partnerships  in  rollup  transactions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  707.  An  act  to  establish  procedures  to 
improve  the  allocation  and  assigniftent  of 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  868.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  pro- 
tect consumers  in  connection  with  sales 
made  with  a  telephone,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  measures  were  read  the 
second  time  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar: 

S.J.  Res.  3.  A  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
ameridment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  restoring  the  right  of  Americans  to 
pray  in  public  institutions  including  public 
school  graduation  ceremonies  and  athletic 
events. 

S.  37.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  to  make  preferential  treatment  an 
unlawful  employment  practice,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  40.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  violation  of  a 
right  secured  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  perform  an  abortion 
with  knowledge  that  such  abortion  is  being 
performed  solely  because  of  the  gender  of  the 
fetus,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  42.  A  bill  to  control  the  spread  of  AIDS, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  43.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  permit  family  plan- 
ning projects  to  offer  adoption  services,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  48.  A  bill  to  protect  the  lives  of  unborn 
human  beings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  repeal  the  income  tax- 
ation of  corporations,  to  impose  a  10  percent 
tax  on  the  earned  income  (and  only  the 
earned  income)  of  individuals,  to  repeal  the 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  189.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  items  produced,  grown,  or 
manufactured  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  with  the  use  of  forced  labor. 

S.  190.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  mandatory  20 
percent  income  tax  withholding  on  eligible 
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rollover  distributions  which  are  not  rolled 
over. 

S.  191.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  of  Swain  County,  North 
Carolina,  against  the  United  States  under 
the  agreement  dated  July  30.  1943.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  192.  A  bill  to  require  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  carry  out  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  a  jetty  and  sand  transfer  system, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  414.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  a  waiting  period  be- 
fore the  purchase  of  a  handgun. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-620.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  a  designation  relative 
to  the  emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated; 

POM-41.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Kansas:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

•Senate  Resolution  No.  1814 

"Whereas.  American  clock  and  watch  mak- 
ers were  among  the  most  ingenious  crafts- 
men of  the  19th  century;  and 

"Whereas.  The  greatest  achievement  of 
American  clock  and  watch  makers  during 
the  19th  century  was  the  mass  production  of 
clocks  and  watches  with  completely  inter- 
changeable parts;  and 

"Whereas.  Modern  horologists  have  carried 
the  skill  of  the  19th  century  craftsmen  for- 
ward, refining  the  intricacies  of  clocks  and 
watch  making  beyond  ordinary  comprehen- 
sion; and 

"Whereas.  The  National  Association  of 
Watch  and  Clock  Collectors,  a  nonprofit,  sci- 
entific and  educational  organization  founded 
in  1943  to  bring  people  interested  in  horology 
together,  is  headquartered  in  Columbia. 
Pennsylvania;  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  honored  numerous  groups  and  indi- 
viduals for  their  contributions  to  the  United 
States:  Now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Kansas:  That  we  urge  the  Citizens  Stamp  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  United  States  Post- 
al Service  to  issue  a  stamp  honoring  Amer- 
ican horology;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  directed  to  send  enrolled 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  House  of  Congress,  to  each  member  of 
the  Kansas  Congressional  Delegation  and  to 
Mr.  Belmont  Partes.  Chairman,  Citizen 
Stamp  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service." 


By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Peter  B.  Bowman,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realign- 
ment Commission  for  a  term  expiring  at  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Congress. 

Beverly  Butcher  Byron,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

James  A.  Courtcr.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

Rebecca  Gernhardt  Cox.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission 
for  a  term  expiring  at  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  the  103d  Congress. 

Hansford  T.  Johnson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

Arthur  Levitt.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

Robert  D.  Stuart.  Jr..  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

James  A.  Courter,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Commission. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEE 

The   following  executive   reports   of 
committee  were  submitted: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,   read   the   first 
and   second   time   by   unanimous   con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    DASCHLE    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chafee. 
Mr.    MuRKOwsKi.    Mr.    Conrad,    Mr. 
Simon,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  DkCon- 
ciNi,  and  Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  484.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
alcoholism  and  drug  dependency  residential 
treatment  services  for  pregnant  women  and 
certain  family  members  under  the  medicaid 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  require 
motor  vehicle  damage  disclosure;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.   486.   A   bill   to  establish   a  specialized 
corps  of  judges  necessary  for  certain  Federal 


proceedings  required  to  be  conducted,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Danforth): 
S.  487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permanently  extend  and 
modify  the  low-income  housing  tax  credit;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  488.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  penalties 
for  drive-by  shootings;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burns): 
S.  489.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Gallatin  Range 
Consolidation  and  Protection  Act  of  1993";  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  490.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  procedures  for  judi- 
cial review  of  Federal  agency  compliance 
with  regulatory  flexibility  analysis  require- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WELLSTONE  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Metzenbaum.    Mr.    Simon,    and    Mr. 

Inouye): 

S.  491.   A  bill  to  provide  health  care  for 

every  American  and  to  control  the  cost  of 

the  health  care  system;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

By  Mrs.   FEINSTEIN  (for  herself  and 
Mrs.  Boxer): 
S.  492.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  protection 
of  the  Bodle  Bowl  area  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bond. 
Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran. Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Kempthorne,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Domen- 
ici,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Gregg,  and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.  493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  facilitate  the  entering  into  of 
cooperative    agreements    between    hospitals 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  hospitals  to 
share  expensive  medical  or  high  technology 
equipment  or  services,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown): 
S.  494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  changes  in  appli- 
cation of  wagering  taxes  to  charitable  orga- 
nizations; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Reid. 
Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mrs.  Murray): 
S.  495.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  to  pro- 
vide child  care  through  public-private  part- 
nerships, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Fein- 
stein.  Mr.  Lautenberg.  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy): 
S.  496.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  Fed- 
eral standards  for  licensing  firearms  dealers 
and  heighten  reporting  requirements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  497.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  authorize  funds  received  by  States 
and  units  of  local  government  to  be  expended 
to  Improve  the  quality  and  availability  of 
DNA  records,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  DNA  identification  index,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  498.  A  bill  to  amend  section  365  of  title 
11,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  protec- 
tion of  assignees  of  executory  contracts  and 
unexpired  leases  approved  by  court  order  in 
cases  reversed  on  appeal;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  55.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  penods  commencing  on  November  28. 
1993.  and  ending  on  December  4.  1993.  and 
commencing  on  November  27.  1994.  and  end- 
ing on  December  3.  1994.  as  "National  Home 
Care  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   BIDEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HATCH): 

S.J.  Res.  56.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  12.  1993,  as  "Na- 
tional Public  Safety  Telecommunicators 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
Mr.  FORD  (for  Mr.  Mitchell): 

S.  Res.  75.  A  resolution  to  extend  the 
"Jacob  K.  Javits  Senate  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram"; considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  FORD, 
and  Mr.  Stevens): 

S.  Con.  Res.  13.  A  concurrent  resolution 
permitting  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  a  ceremony  to  commemorate  the 
days  of  remembrance  of  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust; to  the  Connmittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr.   DASCHLE   (for   himself, 

Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 

Chafee.    Mr.    Murkowski,    Mr. 

Conrad,      Mr.      Simon,      Mrs. 

Kassebaum,  Mr.  DeConcini,  and 

Mr.  AKAKA): 
S.  484.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
coverage  of  alcoholism  and  drug  de- 
pendency residential  treatment  serv- 
ices for  pregnant  women  and  certain 
family  members  under  the  Medicaid 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
medicaid  substance  abuse  treatment  act 

of  1993 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  and  I  are  introducing  the 
Medicaid  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 
Act  of  1993.  This  legislation  would  per- 
mit coverage  of  residential  alcohol  and 
drug  treatment  for  pregnant  women 
and  certain  family  members  under  the 
Medicaid  Program.  Joining  us  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  this  legislation  are 
Senators  Kennedy,  Chafee,  Murkow- 
ski, Conrad,  Simon,  Kassebaum,  Jef- 
fords, DeConcini,  and  Akaka. 

This  bill  has  three  primary  objec- 
tives. First,  it  would  facilitate  the  par- 
ticipation of  pregnant  women  who  are 
substance  abusers  in  alcohol  and  drug 
treatment   programs.    Second,    by   in- 


creasing the  availability  of  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  treatment  programs 
for  pregrnant  women  and,  thus,  improv- 
ing a  woman's  chances  of  bearing 
healthy  children,  it  would  help  combat 
the  serious  and  evergrowing  problem  of 
drug-impaired  infants  and  children, 
many  of  whom  face  life-long  disabil- 
ities because  of  fetal  exposure  to  alco- 
hol and  other  drugs.  And,  third,  it 
would  address  the  unique  situation  of 
pregnant  addicted  native  American  and 
Alaska  Native  women  in  Indian  Health 
Service  areas. 

My  awareness  of  the  toll  substance 
abuse  during  pregnancy  is  having  on 
children  throughout  the  country  was 
heightened  by  hearings  I  chaired  sev- 
eral years  ago  on  the  Rosebud  Reserva- 
tion and  in  Rapid  City,  SD.  Those  hear- 
ings, which  focused  on  the  broader 
problem  of  child  abuse,  included  dis- 
cussion of  the  effects  of  maternal  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  during  pregnancy 
and  led  to  a  third  hearing  In  Washing- 
ton on  the  specific  issue  of  alcohol-re- 
lated birth  defects. 

At  the  hearings,  a  series  of  witnesses 
presented  moving  testimony  about  the 
potentially  devastating  consequences 
to  the  fetus  associated  with  drinking 
during  pregnancy  and  the  high  rate  of 
alcohol-related  birth  defects  for  Indi- 
ans. The  hearings  revealed  the  ways  in 
which  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other 
drugs  by  pregnant  women  can  cause 
mental  retardation,  physical  mal- 
formations, learning  disabilities,  and 
emotional  and  behavioral  disturbances 
in  the  babies  born  of  these  women. 
They  also  demonstrated  that  alcohol 
use  and  abuse  during  pregnancy  can 
also  cause  a  range  of  permanent  birth 
defects,  termed  fetal  alcohol  syndrome 
[FAS]  and  fetal  alcohol  effect  [FAE]. 

The  hearing  testimony  also  revealed 
that  many  pregnant  substance  abusers 
are  denied  treatment  because  facilities 
refuse  to  accept  them,  or  the  women 
cannot  accept  treatment  because  they 
lack  adequate  child  care  for  their  chil- 
dren while  they  receive  treatment.  The 
human  consequences  of  excessive  alco- 
hol consumption  during  pregnancy  and 
the  existence  of  obstacles  to  adequate 
treatment  are  simply  unacceptable. 

The  devastating  impact  of  such  phys- 
ical and  mental  impairments  on  vic- 
tims and  their  families  is  clear.  What 
is  often  overlooked  is  their  correspond- 
ing cost  to  society. 

Birth  defects  caused  by  maternal 
substance  abuse  pose  extraordinary  so- 
cietal costs  in  terms  of  specialized 
medical  care  and  education  programs, 
foster  care,  and  residential  and  support 
services  needed  by  drug-impaired  indi- 
viduals over  their  lifetimes.  Even  be- 
fore these  babies  leave  the  hospital  fol- 
lowing birth,  the  financial  costs  can  be 
enormous,  as  many  of  these  Infants  are 
born  prematurely  and  require  special- 
ized attention  in  intensive  care  nurs- 
eries. Alcohol-affected  children  are  at 
risk  for  developing  alcoholism  them- 


selves and  giving  birth  to  FAS  babies, 
thereby  compounding  the  problem  and 
perpetuating  this  cruel  cycle. 

What  I  find  particularly  disturbing  is 
that  the  heartbreaking  Impact  of  birth 
defects  caused  by  maternal  substance 
abuse  during  pregnancy  is  totally  pre- 
ventable, simply  through  maternal  ab- 
stention from  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
other  drugs  during  pregnancy.  FAS  is 
the  leading  identifiable  cause  of  men- 
tal retardation  in  the  United  States 
and  the  only  one  that  is  100  percent 
preventable.  It  Is  tragic  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  done  more  to 
combat  prenatal  exposure  to  alcohol 
and  other  drugs. 

Recent  studies  show  that  the  pub- 
licly funded  treatment  system  In  this 
Nation  Is  structured  to  serve  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  pregnant  alco- 
holic and  drug-dependent  women  who 
seek  treatment  for  their  addiction.  As 
a  result,  thousands  of  women  who  want 
to  break  their  addictions  to  alcohol 
and  other  drugs  are  turned  away  from 
treatment  centers  each  year.  Moreover, 
due  to  fears  among  service  providers 
concerning  the  risks  pregrnancies  pose, 
pregnant  women  face  more  obstacles  to 
treatment  than  do  other  addicts.  In 
fact,  many  treatment  programs  specifi- 
cally exclude  pregnant  women  or 
women  with  chll(iren. 

To  make  matters  worse,  while  Medic- 
aid covers  some  services  associated 
with  substance  abuse,  like  outpatient 
treatment  and  detoxification,  it  fails 
to  cover  residential  treatment,  which 
is  considered  by  most  health  care  pro- 
fessionals to  be  the  most  effective 
method  of  overcoming  addiction.  The 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
would,  for  the  first  time,  authorize 
Medicaid  coverage  of  stays  in  residen- 
tial treatment  programs,  thereby  as- 
suring a  stable  source  of  funding  for 
States  that  wish  to  establish  these  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  these  obstacles,  many 
pregnant  addicted  women  have  chil- 
dren who  need  to  be  cared  for  when 
they  enter  a  long-term  treatment  pro- 
gram. Unless  children  are  allowed  to 
accompany  their  mothers  while  they 
are  in  treatment,  women  are  faced  with 
a  terrible  dilemma — enter  treatment 
and  leave  their  children  behind,  in 
some  cases  placing  them  in  foster  care, 
or  forgo  treatment.  A  provision  of  our 
bill,  which  would  enable  dependent 
children  to  accompany  their  mothers 
seeking  treatment  at  residential  cen- 
ters, would  remove  a  current  disincen- 
tive to  seek  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment. 

Under  current  law,  pregnant  women 
who  are  Medicaid  eligible  only  due  to 
their  pregnancy  and  limited  Income — 
as  opposed  to  being  eligible  as  an 
AFDC  recipient — lose  their  Medicaid 
eligibility  2  to  3  months  after  their  de- 
livery. Our  bill  would  extend  eligibility 
to  12  months  following  delivery,  thus 
allowing  a  pregnant  woman  who  needs 
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long-term  treatment  and  enters  treat- 
ment late  in  her  pregnancy  to  complete 
treatment. 

Long-term  residential  treatment  is 
an  essential  component  of  comprehen- 
sive services  for  pregnant  addicted 
women,  many  of  whom  need  long-term, 
intensive  habilitation  services  that  re- 
move women  from  the  environment 
that  may  have  contributed  to  their 
substance  abuse.  The  bill  would  provide 
important  services  to  help  women  deal 
with  problems  sometimes  associated 
with  alcohol  and  substance  abuse,  such 
as  domestic  violence.  Incest  and  other 
sexual  abuse,  poor  housing,  poverty, 
unemployment,  lack  of  education  and 
job  skills,  lack  of  access  to  health  care, 
emotional  problems,  chemical  depend- 
ency in  their  family  backgrounds,  lack 
of  family  support  and  single  parent- 
hood. 

While  our  bill  would  create  a  new 
Medicaid  option  to  fill  a  void  in  Medic- 
aid, we  recognize  that  there  are  cost 
concerns  associated  with  Medicaid  ex- 
pansions. Accordingly,  our  bill  would 
cap  the  total  beds  available  for  funding 
under  Medicaid  for  the  furnishing  of 
residential  treatment  programs.  Over  a 
5-year  period,  the  annual  bed  cap  would 
increase  from  1,080  beds  to  6,000  beds 
nationwide. 

While  the  problem  of  alcohol  and 
drug  use  during  pregnancy  cuts  across 
all  races,  nationalities  and  economic 
boundaries,  and  is  indeed  a  national 
problem,  the  problem  of  FAS/FAE  is 
especially  acute  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Thus,  the  absence  of  appropriate 
and  sufficient  treatment  measures  is 
even  more  of  a  problem  for  Native 
Americans. 

Over  and  above  the  allocation  of  beds 
to  States  under  the  nationwide  bed 
cap,  an  additional  240  beds  would  be 
provided  to  Indian  Health  Service  areas 
across  the  country  to  address  the 
treatment  needs  of  pregnant  addicted 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  women.  A  100 
percent  Federal  match  would  be  pro- 
vided to  create  an  incentive  for  States 
with  Indian  Health  Service  [IHS]  facili- 
ties to  exercise  this  Medicaid  option 
and  to  support  treatment  models  for 
Native  American  women.  The  bill  also 
would  require  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice to  conduct  annual  training  and  edu- 
cation regarding  this  Indian  program 
in  each  of  the  IHS  areas  for  tribes,  In- 
dian organizations,  interested  residen- 
tial treatment  providers,  and  States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  easy  solu- 
tion to  addiction  and  the  birth  defects 
and  other  damage  it  causes  in  children 
born  to  pregnant  addicted  women. 
However,  a  prevention  strategy  must 
include  increased  access  to  comprehen- 
sive treatment  programs  for  pregnant 
addicted  women  so  that  women  and 
their  children  can  access  care. 

The  cost  of  prevention  in  the  form  of 
substance  abuse  treatment  is  substan- 
tially less  than  the  downstream  costs 
in  money  and  human  capital  of  caring 


for  children  and  adults  who  have  been 
impaired  due  to  prenatal  exposure  to 
alcohol  and  drugs.  These  prevention 
and  treatment  services  are  an  invest- 
ment that  yields  substantial  long-term 
dividends — both  on  a  societal  level,  as 
welfare  dependence  by  substance  abus- 
ers and  their  children  is  reduced,  and 
on  an  individual  level,  as  mothers 
:  plagued  by  alcohol  and  drug  addiction 
are  given  the  means  to  heal,  for  them- 
selves and  their  unborn  children.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure 
to  ensure  that  Medicaid-eligible  preg- 
nant addicted  women  have  access  to 
the  comprehensive  residential  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  programs  they 
need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Medicaid  Substance 
Abuse  Treatment  Act  of  1993  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  484 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicaid 
Substance  Abuse  Treatment  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  nNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  a  woman's  ability  to  bear  healthy  chil- 
dren is  threatened  by  the  consequences  of  al- 
coholism and  drug  addiction; 

(2)  an  estimated  375,000  infants  each  year 
are  born  drug-exposed,  at  least  5,000  Infants 
are  born  each  year  with  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome, and  another  35,000  are  born  each  year 
with  fetal  alcohol  effect,  a  less  severe  ver- 
sion of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome: 

(3)  drug  use  during  pregnancy  can  result  in 
low  birthweight.  physical  deformities,  men- 
tal retardation,  learning  disabilities,  and 
heightened  nervousness  and  irritability  in 
newborns; 

(4)  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  is  the  leading 
identifiable  cause  of  mental  retardation  in 
the  United  States  and  the  only  cause  that  is 
100  percent  preventable; 

(5)  drug-impaired  individuals  pose  extraor- 
dinary societal  costs  in  terms  of  medical, 
educational,  foster  care,  residential,  and  sup- 
port services  over  the  lifetimes  of  such  Indi- 
viduals: 

(6)  women,  in  general,  are  underrep- 
resented  in  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  pro- 
grams: 

(7)  due  to  fears  among  service  providers 
concerning  the  risks  pregnancies  pose,  preg- 
nant women  face  more  obstacles  to  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  than  do  other  ad- 
dicts and  many  substance  abuse  treatment 
programs,  in  fact,  exclude  pregnant  women 
or  women  with  children; 

(8)  alcohol  and  drug  treatment  is  an  impor- 
tant prevention  strategy  to  prevent  low 
birthweight,  transmission  of  AIDS,  and 
chronic  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  dis- 
abilities associated  with  prenatal  exposure 
to  alcohol  and  other  drugs; 

(9)  effective  substance  abuse  treatment 
must  address  the  special  needs  of  pregnant 
women  who  are  alcohol  or  drug  dependent, 
including  substance-abusing  women  who 
may  often  face  such  problems  as  domestic  vi- 
olence, incest  and  other  sexual  abuse,  poor 
housing,    poverty,    unemployment,    lack    of 


education  and  job  skills,  lack  of  access  to 
health  care,  emotional  problems,  chemical 
dependency  in  their  family  backgrounds,  sin- 
gle parenthood,  and  the  need  to  ensure  child 
care  for  existing  children  while  undergoing 
substance  abuse  treatment: 

(10)  nonhospital  residential  treatment  is  an 
important  component  of  comprehensive  and 
effective  substance  abuse  treatment  for  preg- 
nant addicted  women,  many  of  whom  need 
long-term,  intensive  habilitation  outside  of 
their  communities  to  recover  from  their  ad- 
diction and  take  care  of  themselves  and  their 
families:  and 

(11)  a  gap  exists  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram for  the  financing  of  comprehensive  res- 
idential care  in  the  existing  continuum  of 
medicaid-covered  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  services  for  low-income  pregnant 
addicted  women. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  increase  the  ability  of  pregnant 
women  who  are  substance  abusers  to  partici- 
pate in  alcohol  and  drug  treatment: 

(2)  to  ensure  the  availability  of  comprehen- 
sive and  effective  treatment  programs  for 
pregnant  women,  thus  promoting  a  woman's 
ability  to  bear  healthy  children: 

(3)  to  ensure  that  nonhospital  residential 
treatment  is  available  to  those  low-income 
pregnant  addicted  women  who  need  long- 
term,  intensive  habilitation  to  recover  from 
their  addiction: 

(4)  to  create  a  new  optional  medicaid  resi- 
dential treatment  service  for  alcoholism  and 
drug  dependency  treatment:  and 

(5)  to  define  the  core  services  that  must  be 
provided  by  treatment  providers  to  ensure 
that  needed  services  will  be  available  and  ap- 
propriate. 

SEC.  3.  MEDICAID  COVERAGE  OF  ALCOHOUSM 
AND  DRUG  DEPENDENCY  RESIDEN- 
TIAL TREATMENT  SERVICES  FOR 
PREGNANT  WOMEN,  CARETAKER 
PARENTS,  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

(a)  Coverage  of  Alcoholism  and  Drug  De- 
pendency Residential  Treatment  Serv- 
ices.- 

(I)  Oppional  coverage.— Section  1905  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396d)  is 
amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (a>— 

(i)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (21); 

(II)  in  paragraph  (24),  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon; 

(Hi)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (22),  (23), 
and  (24)  as  paragraphs  (25).  (22).  and  (23),  re- 
spectively, and  by  transferring  and  Inserting 
paragraph  (25)  after  paragraph  (23).  as  so  re- 
designated; and 

(iv)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (23)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(24)  alcoholism  and  drug  dependency  resi- 
dential treatment  services  (to  the  extent  al- 
lowed and  as  defined  in  section  1931):  and": 
and 

(B)  in  the  sentence  following  paragraph 
(25),  as  so  redesignated- 

(1)  in  subdivision  (A),  by  striking  "or"  at 
the  end: 

(ID  in  subdivision  (B),  by  inserting  ",  who 
is  not  receiving  alcoholism  and  drug  depend- 
ency residential  treatment  services,"  after 
"65  years  of  age":  and 

(Hi)  by  inserting  after  subdivision  (B)  the 
following: 

"(C)  any  such  payments  with  respect  to  al- 
coholism and  drug  dependency  residential 
treatment  services  under  paragraph  (24)  for 
individuals  not  described  In  section  1931(d).". 

(2)  Alcoholism  and  drug  dependency  resi- 
dential TREATMENT  SERVICES  DEFINED.— 
Title   XIX   of  the   Social   Security   Act  (42 


U.S.C.  1396  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRUG  DEPENDENCY 
RESIDENTIAL  TREATMENT  SERVICES 

"SEC.  1931.  (a)  ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRUG  DE- 
PENDENCY Residential  Treatment  Serv- 
ices.—The  term  'alcoholism  and  drug  de- 
pendency residential  treatment  services' 
means  all  the  required  services  described  In 
subsection  (b)  which  are  provided— 

"(1)  in  a  coordinated  manner  by  a  residen- 
tial treatment  facility  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (c)  either  directly 
or  through  arrangements  with — 

"(A)  public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles; 

"(B)  licensed  practitioners  or  federally 
qualified  health  centers  with  respect  to  med- 
ical services:  or 

"(C)  the  Indian  Health  Service  or  a  tribal 
or  Indian  organization  that  has  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  Secretary  under  section 
102  of  the  Indian  Self-Determinatlon  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  450f)  or  section  502  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (25  U.S.C. 
1652)  with  respect  to  such  services  provided 
to  women  eligible  to  receive  services  In  In- 
dian Health  Facilities:  and 

"(2)  pursuant  to  a  written  individualized 
treatment  plan  prepared  for  each  individual, 
which  plan— 

"(A)  states  specific  objectives  necessary  to 
meet  the  individual's  needs: 

"(B)  describes  the  services  f  be  provided 
to  the  individual  to  achieve  those  objectives; 

"(C)  is  established  in  consultation  with  the 
Individual; 

"(D)  Is  periodically  reviewed  and  (as  appro- 
priate) revised  by  the  staff  of  the  facility  in 
consultation  with  the  individual; 

"(E)  reflects  the  preferences  of  the  individ- 
ual: and 

"(F)  is  established  In  a  manner  which  pro- 
motes the  active  involvement  of  the  individ- 
ual in  the  development  of  the  plan  and  its 
objectives. 

"(b)  Required  Services  Defined.— 

"(1)  In  general. — The  required  services  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  Counseling,  addiction  education,  and 
treatment  provided  on  an  individual,  group, 
and  family  basis  and  provided  pursuant  to 
individualized  treatment  plans,  including 
the  opportunity  for  involvement  in  Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous  and  Narcotics  Anonymous. 

"(B)  Parenting  skills  training. 

"(C)  Education  concerning  prevention  of 
HIV  infection. 

"(D)  Assessment  of  each  individual's  need 
for  domestic  violence  counseling  and  sexual 
abuse  counseling  and  provision  of  such  coun- 
seling where  needed. 

"(E)  Room  and  board  in  a  structured  envi- 
ronment with  on-site  supervision  24  hours-a- 
day. 

"(F)  Therapeutic  child  care  or  counseling 
for  children  of  individuals  in  treatment. 

"(G)  Assisting  parents  in  obtaining  access 
to— 

"(i)  developmental  services  (to  the  extent 
available)  for  their  preschool  children; 

"(11)  public  education  for  their  school-age 
children,  including  assistance  In  enrolling 
them  in  school:  and 

"(Hi)  public  education  for  parents  who 
have  not  completed  high  school. 

"(H)  Facilitating  access  to  prenatal  and 
postpartum  health  care  for  women,  to  pedi- 
atric health  care  for  infants  and  children, 
and  to  other  health  and  social  services  where 
appropriate  and  to  the  extent  available,  in- 
cluding services  under  title  V,  services  and 
nutritional  supplements  provided  under  the 
special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,   infants,   and  children   (WIC)  under 


section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966, 
services  provided  by  federally  qualified 
health  centers,  outpatient  pediatric  services, 
well-baby  care,  and  early  and  periodic 
screening,  diagnostic,  and  treatment  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  section  1905(r)). 

"(I)  Ensuring  supervision  of  children  dur- 
ing times  their  mother  Is  in  therapy  or  en- 
gaged in  other  necessary  health  or  rehabili- 
tative activities,  including  facilitating  ac- 
cess to  child  care  services  under  title  rv  and 
title  XX. 

"(J)  Planning  for  and  counseling  to  assist 
reentry  into  society.  Including  appropriate 
outpatient  treatment  and  counseling  after 
discharge  (which  may  be  provided  by  the 
same  program,  if  available  and  appropriate) 
to  assist  in  preventing  relapses,  assistance  In 
obtaining  suitable  affordable  housing  and 
employment  upon  discharge,  and  referrals  to 
appropriate  educational,  vocational,  and 
other  employment-related  programs  (to  the 
extent  available). 

"(K)  Continuing  specialized  training  for 
staff  in  the  special  needs  of  residents  and 
their  children,  designed  to  enable  such  staff 
to  stay  abreast  of  the  latest  and  most  effec- 
tive treatment  techniques. 

"(2)  Requirement  for  certain  services.— 
Services  under  subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  (C), 
and  (D),  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  provided  in 
a  cultural  context  that  is  appropriate  to  the 
individuals  and  in  a  manner  that  ensures 
that  the  individuals  can  communicate  effec- 
tively, either  directly  or  through  Inter- 
preters, with  pwrsons  providing  services. 

"(3)  Limitations  on  coverage.— 

"(A)  In  general. — Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B),  services  described  in  paraigraph  (1)  shall 
be  covered  in  the  amount,  duration,  and 
scope  therapeutically  required  for  each  eligi- 
ble individual  in  need  of  such  services. 

"(B)  Restrictions  on  LiMrriNG  coverage.— 
A  State  plan  shall  not  limit  coverage  of  alco- 
holism and  drug  dependency  residential 
treatment  services  for  any  period  of  less 
than  12  months  per  individual,  except  in 
those  instances  where  a  finding  is  made  that 
such  services  are  no  longer  therapeutically 
necessary  for  an  individual. 

"(c)  FACiLrrY  Requirements.— The  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  fa- 
cility are  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  agency  designated  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  State  to  administer  the 
State's  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  treatment  activities  and  programs  has 
certified  to  the  single  State  agency  under 
section  1902(a)(5)  that  the  facility — 

"(A)  Is  able  to  provide  all  the  services  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  either  directly  or 
through  arrangements  with— 

"(i)  public  and  nonprofit  private  entities; 

"(ID  licensed  practitioners  or  federally 
qualified  health  centers  with  respect  to  med- 
ical services:  or 

"(ill)  the  Indian  Health  Service  or  with  a 
tribal  or  Indian  organization  that  has  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary 
under  section  102  of  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450f)  or  section  502  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  1652)  with  respect  to  such  services 
provided  to  women  eligible  to  receive  serv- 
ices in  Indian  Health  Facilities;  and 

"(B)  except  for  Indian  Health  Facilities, 
meets  all  applicable  State  licensure  or  cer- 
tification requirements  for  a  facility  of  that 
type. 

"(2)(A)  The  facility  or  a  distinct  part  of  the 
facility  provides  room  and  board,  except 
that^ 

"(1)  subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the  facil- 
ity shall  have  no  more  than  40  beds;  and 


"(ii)  subject  to  subparagraph  (C),  the  facil- 
ity shall  not  be  licensed  as  a  hospital. 

"(B)  The  single  State  agency  may  waive 
the  bed  limit  under  subparagraph  (A)(i)  for 
one  or  more  facilities  subject  to  review  by 
the  Secretary.  Waivers,  where  granted,  must 
be  made  pursuant  to  standards  and  proce- 
dures set  out  in  the  State  plan  and  must  re- 
quire the  facility  seeking  a  waiver  to  dem- 
onstrate thatr— 

"(I)  the  facility  will  be  able  to  maintain  a 
therapeutic,  family-like  environment; 

"(ii)  the  facility  can  provide  quality  care 
in  the  delivery  of  each  of  the  services  identi- 
fied in  subsection  (b); 

"(iii)  the  size  of  the  facility  will  be  appro- 
priate to  the  surrounding  community:  and 

"(iv)  the  development  of  smaller  facilities 
is  not  feasible  in  that  geographic  area. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ment under  subparagraph  (A)(il)  that  a  facil- 
ity not  be  a  hospital,  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  such  facility  is  located  in  an  Indian 
Health  Service  area  and  that  such  facility  is 
the  only  or  one  of  the  only  facilities  avail- 
able In  such  area  to  provide  services  under 
this  section. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  a  facility  providing 
the  services  described  in  subsection  (b)  to  an 
individual  eligible  to  receive  services  in  In- 
dian Health  Facilities,  such  a  facility  dem- 
onstrates (as  required  by  the  Secretary)  an 
ability  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  Indian 
and  Native  Alaskan  women. 

"(d)  Eligible  Lvdividuals.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  State  plan  shall  limit 
coverage  of  alcoholism  and  drug  dependency 
residential  treatment  services  under  section 
1905(a)(24)  to  the  following  individuals  other- 
wise eligible  for  medical  assistance  under 
this  title: 

"(A)  Women  during  iM-egnancy,  and  until 
the  end  of  the  12th  month  following  the  ter- 
mination of  the  pregnancy. 

"(B)  Children  of  a  woman  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(C)  At  the  option  of  a  State,  a  caretaker 
parent  or  parents  and  children  of  such  a  par- 
ent. 

"(2)  iNmAL  assessment  of  eligible  indi- 
viduals.—An  initial  assessment  of  eligible 
Individuals  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  seeking 
alcoholism  and  drug  dependency  residential 
treatment  services  shall  be  performed  by  the 
agency  designated  by  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  State  to  administer  the  State's 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treatment  activities 
(or  its  designee).  Such  assessment  shall  de- 
termine whether  such  Individuals  are  in  need 
of  alcoholism  or  drug  dependency  treatment 
services  and.  If  so,  the  treatment  setting 
(such  as  inpatient  hospital,  nonhospital  resi- 
dential, or  outpatient)  that  is  most  appro- 
priate in  meeting  such  individual's  health 
and  therapeutic  needs  and  the  needs  of  such 
individual's  dependent  children,  if  any. 

"(e)  Overall  Cap  on  Medical  Assistance 
AND  Allocation  of  Beds.— 

"(1)  Total  amount  of  services  as  medical 
assistance.— 

"(A)  L\  general.— The  total  amount  of 
services  provided  under  this  section  as  medi- 
cal assistance  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  available  under  section  1903  shall  be 
limited  to  the  total  number  of  beds  allowed 
to  be  allocated  for  such  services  in  any  given 
year  as  specified  under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Total  number  of  beds.— The  total 
number  of  beds  allowed  to  be  allocated  under 
this  subparagraph  (subject  to  paragraph 
(2)(C))  for  the  furnishing  of  services  under 
this  section  and  for  which  Federal  medical 
assistance  may  be  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 1903  is  for  calendar  year — 
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"(1)19M.  1,080  beds: 

"(ii)  1995.  2.000  beds: 

"(Ul)  1996.  3.500  beds: 

"(Iv)  1997.  5.000  beds: 

"(V)  1996.  6.000  beds:  and 

"(vl)  1999  and  for  calendar  years  thereafter, 
a  number  of  beds  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Alux:ation  of  beds.— 

"(A)  Initial  allocation  formula.— For 
each  calendar  year,  a  State  exercising  the 
option  to  provide  the  services  described  in 
this  section  shall  be  allocated  from  the  total 
Dumber  of  beds  available  under  para^aph 
(1MB)— 

"(i)  in  calendar  years  1994  and  1995.  20  beds: 

"(li)  in  calendar  years  1996.  1997.  and  1996. 
40  beds:  and 

"(iii)  in  calendar  year  1999  and  for  each  cal- 
endar year  thereafter,  a  number  of  beds  de- 
termined based  on  a  formula  (as  provided  by 
the  Secretary)  distributing  beds  to  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  percentage  of  women 
of  childbearing  age  in  a  State. 

"(B)  Reallocation  of  beds.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  that  in  allocating  the 
number  of  beds  made  available  to  a  State  for 
the  furnishing  of  services  under  this  section 
that,  to  the  extent  not  all  States  are  exercis- 
ing the  option  of  providing  services  under 
this  section  and  there  are  beds  available  that 
have  not  been  allocated  in  a  year  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (IHB).  that  such  beds  shall  be 
reallocated  among  States  which  are  furnish- 
ing services  under  this  section  based  on  a 
formula  (as  provided  by  the  Secretary)  dis- 
tributing beds  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  percentage  of  women  of  childbearing 
age  in  a  State. 

••(C)  Indian  health  service  areas.— In  ad- 
dition to  the  beds  allowed  to  be  allocated 
under  paragraph  (1)(B)  there  shall  be  an  addi- 
tional 20  beds  allocated  in  any  calendar  year 
to  States  for  each  Indian  Health  Service  area 
within  the  State  to  be  utilized  by  Indian 
Health  Facilities  within  such  an  area  and.  to 
the  extent  such  beds  are  not  utilized  by  a 
State,  the  beds  shall  be  reapportioned  to  In- 
dian Health  Service  areas  in  other  States.". 

(3)  Maintenance  of  state  financial  ef- 
fort and  100  PERCENT  FEDERAL  MATCHING  FOR 
services  for  INDIAN  AND  NATIVE  ALASKAN 
WOMEN    IN    INDIAN    HEALTH   SERVICES   AREAS.— 

Section  1903  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396b)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsections: 

••(X)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  section  in  a  State  fiscal  year  for 
alcoholism  and  drug  dependency  residential 
treatment  services  (described  in  section  1931) 
unless  the  State  provides  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  the  State  is 
maintaining  State  expenditures  for  such 
services  at  a  level  that  is  not  less  than  the 
average  annual  level  maintained  by  the 
State  for  such  services  for  the  2-year  period 
preceding  such  fiscal  year. 

•■(y)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Federal  medical  as- 
sistance percentage  for  purposes  of  payment 
under  this  section  for  services  described  in 
section  1931  provided  to  individuals  residing 
on  or  receiving  services  in  an  Indian  Health 
Service  area  shall  be  100  percent. '•. 

(b)  Payme.mt  on  a  Cost-Related  Basis.— 
Section  1902(a)(13)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C  1396a(a)(13))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ••and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (E): 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (F):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

••(G)  for  payment  for  alcoholism  and  drug 
dependency    residential    treatment   services 


which  the  State  finds,  and  makes  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  are  reasonable 
and  adequate  to  meet  the  costs  which  must 
be  incurred  by  efficiently  and  economically 
operated  facilities  in  order  to  provide  all  the 
services  listed  in  section  1931(b)  in  conform- 
ity with  applicable  Federal  and  State  laws, 
regulations,  and  quality  and  safety  stand- 
ards and  to  assure  that  individuals  eligible 
for  such  services  have  reasonable  access  to 
such  services;". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Clarification  of  optional  coverage 
FOR  specified  INDIVIDUALS.— Section 
1902(a)(10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1396a(a)(10))  is  amended,  in  the  matter 
following  subparagraph  (F) — 

(A)  by  striking  '•;  and  (XI)"  and  inserting 
•■.(XI)": 

(B)  by  striking  •.  and  (XI)"  and  inserting 
•'.  and  (XII)'^:  and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  following:  ",  and  (XIII)  the  mak- 
ing available  of  alcoholism  and  drug  depend- 
ency residential  treatment  services  to  indi- 
viduals described  in  section  1931(d)  shall  not. 
by  reason  of  this  paragraph,  require  the 
making  of  such  services  available  to  other 
individuals". 

(2)  Continuation  of  eligibility  for  alco- 
holism AND  DRUG  DEPENDENCY  TREATMENT 
FOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN  FOR  12  MONTHS  FOLLOW- 
ING END  OF  PREGNANCY.— Section  1902  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a)  is 
amended  in  subsection  (e)(5)  by  striking 
•'under  the  plan."  and  all  through  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  '•under  the  plan— 

'•(A)  as  though  she  were  pregnant,  for  all 
pregnancy-related  and  pxjstpartum  medical 
assistance  under  the  plan,  through  the  end  of 
the  month  in  which  the  60-day  period  (begin- 
ning on  the  last  day  of  her  pregnancy)  ends: 
and 

••(B)  for  alcoholism  and  drug  dependency 
residential  treatment  services  under  section 
1931  through  the  end  of  the  1-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  last  day  of  her  pregnancy. •'. 

(3)  Redesignations.— Section  1902  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a)  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(10)(C)(lv),  by  striking 
••(21)"  and  inserting  ■•(24)'':  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (j).  by  striking  "(22)"  and 
inserting  "(25)". 

(d)  ANNUAL  Education  and  Training  in  In- 
dian Health  Service  areas— The  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  cooperation 
with  the  Indian  Health  Service  shall  conduct 
on  at  least  an  annual  basis  training  and  edu- 
cation in  each  of  the  12  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice areas  for  tribes.  Indian  organizations, 
residential  treatment  providers,  and  State 
health  care  workers  regarding  the  availabil- 
ity and  nature  of  residential  treatment  serv- 
ices available  in  such  areas  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(e)  Effective  Date;  Transition.— <1)  The 
amendments  made  by  this  section  apply  to 
alcoholism  and  drug  dependency  residential 
treatment  services  furnished  on  or  after  July 
1.  1994.  without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
final  regulations  to  carry  out  such  amend- 
ments have  been  promulgated  by  such  date. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  not  take  any  compliance,  dis- 
allowance, penalty,  or  other  regulatory  ac- 
tion against  a  State  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  regard  to  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  dependency  residential  treat- 
ment services  (as  defined  in  section  1931(a)  of 
such  Act)  made  available  under  such  title  on 
or  after  July  1.  1994.  before  the  date  the  Sec- 
retary issues  final  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section.  If  the 


services  are  provided  under  its  plan  in  good 
faith  compliance  with  such  amendments.* 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 

S.  486.  A  bill  to  establish  a  special- 
ized corps  of  judges  necessary  for  cer- 
tain Federal  proceedings  required  to  be 
conducted,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
administrative  law  judge  CORPS  act 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  again  introduce  legislation  in 
the  103d  Congress  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  ah  independent  corps  of  ad- 
ministrative law  judges.  I  believe  that 
this  important  legislation  continues  to 
be  both  timely  and  necessary,  and  will 
have  a  profound  influence  on  shaping 
the  future  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  United  States. 

During  the  102d  Congress,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  February  5, 
1992,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  5,  favorably  re- 
ported a  predecessor  bill,  S.  826,  but  no 
floor  action  was  taken  due  to  the  press 
of  other  Senate  business.  Also  during 
the  102d  Congress,  a  similar  bill,  H.R. 
3910,  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  hearing  was  held 
by  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Law  and  Governmental 
Relations.  H.R.  3910  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  full  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  no  further  action  was 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  in  1946, 
the  number  and  functions  of  adminis- 
trative law  judges  have  changed  dra- 
matically. Today,  these  important  dis- 
pensers of  justice  are  being  called  upon 
to  make  increasingly  more  difficult  de- 
cisions. While  administrative  law 
judges  are  increasingly  called  upon  to 
make  hard  choices  they  are  increas- 
ingly feeling  the  pressures  to  conform 
their  decisions  to  the  will  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agency.  There  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  substantial  allega- 
tions of  abuse  and  bad  faith  being 
raised  by  both  agencies  and  ALJ's. 
This  problem  has  continued  to  raise 
the  levels  of  distrust  by  parties  who 
find  themselves  before  an  ALJ  and  this 
distrust  mandates  a  legislative  re- 
sponse. 

Administrative  law  judges  are  called 
upon  to  be  independent  actors  who  are 
not  beholding  to  either  their  agencies 
or  other  parties.  However,  judges  con- 
tinue to  be  paid,  housed,  and  staffed  by 
the  agencies  for  whom  they  adjudicate 
cases.  I  believe  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  this  dilemma  is  to  create  an 
independent  agency  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  whose  function  is  to  House 
and  support  administrative  law  judges. 

The  concept  of  an  independent  corps 
of  ALJ's  is  not  new.  This  idea  was  first 
implemented  by  a  number  of  States 
who  recognized  the  utility  of  this  type 
of  legislation.  This  is  a  situation  where 
the  Federal  Government  should  follow 
the  lead  of  the  States  and  establish  a 
program  which  will  be  both  successful 


and  be  adaptable  as  our  society  ad- 
vances. 

Generally,  this  bill  would  establish 
an  independent  corps  for  administra- 
tive law  judges  which  would  operate 
under  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  corps  would  be  governed 
by  a  chief  administrative  law  judge. 
Further,  the  corps  would  be  divided 
into  eight  divisions,  with  each  division 
governed  by  a  division  chief  adminis- 
trative law  judge.  The  chief  and  divi- 
sion chief  ALJ's  would  be  Presidential 
appointments,  by  and  with  the  advise 
and  consent  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  chief  and  division  chief  ALJ's 
would  form  a  council.  The  council 
would  be  the  policymaking  body  for 
the  corps.  The  council  would  have  the 
authority  to  assign  judges  to  divisions, 
appoint  persons  as  administrative  law 
judges,  prescribe  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  for  the  corps,  issue  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations  for  the  ef- 
ficient conduct  of  the  corps,  and  gen- 
erally manage  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ations of  the  corps. 

This  bill  provides  explicit  protection 
for  ALJ's.  The  corps  would  continue  to 
make  appointments  of  administrative 
law  judges  from  a  register  of  qualified 
candidates  maintained  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management.  In  order  for  an 
ALJ  to  be  involuntarily  reassigned  to  a 
new  permanent  duty  station,  an  ALJ 
must  receive  a  written  explanation 
from  the  council  stating  that  such  a 
move  is  required  in  order  to  meet  sub- 
stantial changes  in  workloads.  ALJ's 
would  continue  to  hear  and  adjudicate 
the  same  types  of  cases  which  they 
presently  decide.  Further,  ALJ's  would 
continue  to  be  assigrned  cases  within 
their  division  on  a  rotating  basis,  tak- 
ing into  account  issues  of  expertise  and 
education.  In  addition,  ALJ's  would  be 
given  explicit  authority  to  continue  to 
act  as  special  masters  pursuant  to  Fed- 
eral Rule  of  Civil  Procedure  53(a).  This 
bill  also  contains  provisions  for  the  re- 
moval and  discipline  of  administrative 
law  judges.  The  bill  continues  specific 
protection  of  ALJ's,  and  provides  that 
they  may  not  be  removed,  suspended, 
reprimanded,  or  disciplined  except  for 
misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty.  Fur- 
ther, the  bill  provides  for  the  removal 
of  ALJ's  due  to  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability. These  are  protections  which 
provide  the  necessary  balance  of  inde- 
pendence tempered  with  proper  admin- 
istrative control. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  provisions 
for  the  smooth  transition  of  authority, 
regarding  ALJ's,  from  the  agencies  to 
the  corps.  A  key  provision  of  this  tran- 
sition is  that  within  2  years  of  enact- 
ment, the  bill  provides  for  a  study  and 
an  offering  of  proposed  legislation 
which  would  further  streamline  the  ad- 
ministrative decisionmaking  process. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  des- 
ignated to  address  two  critical  issues 
which  face  our  Nation.  First,  an  inde- 
pendent corps  is  vital  to  the  continued 


impartial  resolution  of  issues  and  deci- 
sion of  cases  arising  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act.  Second,  this 
bill  streamlines  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy in  order  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  listened  and  responded  to  con- 
cerns regarding  this  bill,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  concerns  were  legisla- 
tively addressed,  some  changes  have 
been  made.  I  recognize  that  virtually 
no  one  will  feel  this  legislation  is  a 
perfect  solution  to  the  problems  faced 
by  administrative  law  judges,  but  it  is 
a  response  to  a  growing  problem  in  our 
administrative  system  of  justice. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  with  the  leader- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  President  Bill  Clinton  and  Vice 
President  AL  GORE  in  securing  passage 
of  this  much  needed  legislation  whose 
prime  goal  is  to  protect  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  our  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  Corps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  486 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  •'Administrative  Law  Judge 
Corps  Act". 

establishment  of  administrative  law 
judge  corps 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter. 

•SUBCHAPTER  VI— ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW  JUDGE  CORPS 
"(595.  Dermitions 

••For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  'agency'  means  an  authority  referred 
to  in  section  551(1)  of  this  title; 

"(2)  'Corps'  means  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  of  the  United  States  established 
under  section  596  of  this  title; 

••(3)  •administrative  law  judge'  means  an 
administrative  law  judge  appointed  under 
section  3105  of  this  title  on  or  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  Act  or  under  section  599a  of  this 
title  after  such  effective  date; 

•'(4)  'Chief  judge'  means  the  chief  adminis- 
trative law  judge  appointed  and  serving 
under  section  597  of  this  title; 

••(5)  •Council'  means  the  Council  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  Corps  established 
under  section  599  of  this  title; 

••(6)  •Board',  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
means  the  Complaints  Resolution  Board  es- 
tablished under  section  599c  of  this  title;  and 

'•(7)  •division  chief  judge'  means  the  chief 
administrative  law  judge  of  a.  division  ap- 
pointed and  serving  under  section  598  of  this 
title. 
"S  596.  Establishment;  membership 

••(a)  There  is  established  an  Adniinlstrative 
Law  Judge  Corps  consisting  of  all  adminis- 
trative law  judges,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b).  Such  Corps  shall 
be  located  in  Washington,  D.C. 


'•(b)  An  administrative  law  judge  serving 
as  such  on  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  of  the  Corps  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corps  as  of  that  date.  An  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  who  is  appointed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  of  the  Corps  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Corps  as  of  the  date  of  such  appoint- 
ment. 
"i  597.  Chief  administrative  law  judge 

'•(a)  The  chief  administrative  law  judge 
shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  Corps  and  shall  be  the  presiding  judge  of 
the  Corps.  The  chief  judge  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  chief  judge  shall 
be  an  administrative  law  judge  who  has 
served  as  an  administrative  law  judge  for  at 
least  five  years  preceding  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment as  chief  judge.  The  chief  judge 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years  or  until 
a  successor  is  appointed  and  qualifies  to 
serve,  whichever  is  earlier.  A  chief  judge 
may  be  reappointed  upon  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  office  of  chief  judge  is  vacant, 
the  division  chief  judge  who  is  senior  in 
length  of  service  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
shall  serve  as  acting  chief  judge  until  such 
vacancy  is  filled. 

"(2)  If  two  or  more  division  chief  judges 
have  the  same  length  of  service  as  members 
of  the  Council,  the  division  chief  judge  who 
is  senior  in  length  of  service  as  an  adminis- 
trative law  judge  shall  serve  as  such  acting 
chief  judge. 

"(c)  The  chief  judge  shall,  within  ninety 
days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  submit 
a  written  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  concerning  the  business  of  the 
Corps  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
report  shall  include  information  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Council  concerning  the 
personnel  requirements  of  the  Corps. 

"(d)  After  serving  as  chief  judge,  such  indi- 
vidual may  continue  to  serve  as  an  adminis- 
trative law  judge  unless  such  individual  has 
been  removed  from  office  in  accordance  with 
section  599c  of  this  title. 
"$598.  Divisions  of  the  Corps;  division  chief 

judges 

"(a)  Each  judge  of  the  Corps  shall  be  as- 
signed to  a  division  by  the  Council,  pursuant 
to  section  599.  The  assignment  of  a  judge 
who  was  an  administrative  law  judge  on  the 
date  of  commencement  of  the  operation  of 
the  Corps  shall  be  made  after  consideration 
of  the  areas  of  specialization  in  which  the 
judge  has  served.  E^ch  division  shall  be 
headed  by  a  division  chief  judge  who  shall 
exercise  administrative  supervision  over 
such  division. 

••(b)  The  divisions  of  the  Corps  shall  be  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Division  of  Communications,  Public 
Utility,  and  Transportation  Regulation. 

"(2)  Division  of  Safety  and  Environmental 
Regulation. 

••(3)  Division  of  Labor. 

"(4)  Division  of  Labor  Relations. 

•'(5)  Division  of  Health  and  Benefits  Pro- 
grams. 

"(6)  Division  of  Securities,  Commodities, 
and  Trade  Regulation. 

••(7)  Division  of  General  Programs. 

"(8)  Division  of  Financial  Services  Institu- 
tions. 

••(c)(1)  The  division  chief  judge  of  each  di- 
vision set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  a  di- 
vision chief  judge,  an  individual  shall  have 
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served  as  an  administrative  law  jud^e  for  at 
least  rive  years  and  should  possess  experi- 
ence and  expertise  in  the  specialty  of  the  di- 
vision to  which  such  person  is  an  appointee. 

"(3)  Division  chief  judges  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  nve-year  terms  except  that  of 
those  division  chief  judges  first  appointed, 
the  President  shall  designate  two  such  indi- 
viduals to  be  appointed  for  five-year  terms. 
three  for  four-year  terms,  and  two  for  three- 
year  terms. 

"(4)  Any  division  chief  judge  appointed  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  predecessor's 
term,  but  may  be  reappointed  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (5). 

"(5)  Any  division  chief  judge  may  be  re- 
appointed upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  if 
nominated  for  such  appointment  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

••(6)  Any  judge,  after  serving  asVdivision 
chief  judge  may  continue  to  serve  as  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  unless  such  individ- 
ual has  been  removed  from  office  in  accord- 
ance with  section  599c  of  this  title. 
"S  599.  Council  of  the  Corps 

"(a)  The  (>olicymaking  body  of  the  Corps 
shall  be  the  Council  of  the  Corps.  The  chief 
judge  and  the  division  chief  judges  shall  con- 
stitute the  Council.  The  chief  judge  shall 
preside  over  the  Council.  If  the  chief  judge  Is 
unable  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council,  the  division  chief  judge  who  Is  sen- 
ior in  length  of  service  as  a  member  of  such 
Council  shall  preside. 

■■(b)  One  half  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  business.  The  affirma- 
tive vote  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Council  shall  be  required  to  approve  a 
matter  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  shall  have  one  vote. 

■■(c)  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
at  least  once  a  month  at  the  call  of  the  chief 
judge  or  by  the  call  of  one-third  or  more  of 
the  members  of  the  Council. 

■•(d)  The  Council  is  authorized— 

"(1)  to  assign  judges  to  divisions  and  trans- 
fer or  reassign  judges  from  one  division  to 
another,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
S99a  of  this  title: 

■■(2)  to  appoint  persons  as  administrative 
law  judges  under  section  S99a  of  this  title: 

'■(3)  to  nie  charges  seeking  adverse  action 
against  an  administrative  law  judge  under 
section  599c  of  this  title: 

•■(4)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e).  to  prescribe,  after  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  notice  and  comment,  the  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  for  the  conduct  of 
proceedings  before  the  Corps,  except  that, 
with  respect  to  a  category  of  proceedings  ad- 
judicated by  an  agency  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps 
Act.  the  Council  may  not  amend  or  revise 
the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  that  agency  during  the  two  years 
following  such  effective  date  without  the  ap- 
proval of  that  agency,  and  any  amendments 
or  revisions  made  to  such  rules  shall  not  af- 
fect or  be  applied  to  any  pending  action: 

■'(5)  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  Corps  and  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  subchapter,  including  the 
assignment  of  cases  to  administrative  law 
judges: 

"(6)  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws  and  regulations,  to  select,  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  employees  (other  than  administrative 
law  judges)  that  such  Council  determines 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Corps  and  to  prescribe  the 
authority  and  duties  of  such  employees: 


"(7)  to  establish,  abolish,  alter,  consoli- 
date, and  maintain  such  regional,  district, 
and  other  field  offices  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Corps  and  to  assign  and  reassign  em- 
ployees to  such  field  offices: 

■■(8)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109  of  this  title: 

"(9)  to  enter  into,  to  the  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  authorized  in  appropriation 
Acts,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (41 
U.S.C.  5),  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  that  may 
be  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Corps: 

"(10)  to  delegate  any  of  the  chief  judge's 
functions  or  powers  with  the  consent  of  the 
chief  judge,  or  whenever  the  office  of  such 
chief  judge  is  vacant,  to  one  or  more  division 
chief  judges  or  other  employees  of  the  Corps, 
and  to  authorize  the  redelegation  of  any  of 
those  functions  or  powers; 

'•(11)  to  establish,  after  consulting  with  an 
agency,  initial  and  continuing  educational 
programs  to  ensure  that  each  administrative 
law  judge  assigned  to  hear  cases  of  an  agency 
has  the  necessary  training  in  the  specialized 
field  of  law  of  that  agency: 

■■(12)  to  make  suitable  arrangements  for 
continuing  education  and  training  of  other 
employees  of  the  Corps,  so  that  the  level  of 
expertise  in  the  divisions  of  the  Corps  shall 
be  maintained  and  enhanced:  and 

•■(13)  to  determine  all  other  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Corps. 

•■(e)  The  Council  shall  select  an  official 
seal  for  the  Corps  which  shall  be  officially 
noticed. 

**$  599a.  Appointment  and  transfer  of  adminis- 
trative law  judges 

■■(a)  After  the  initial  establishment  of  the 
Corps,  the  Council  shall  appoint  new  or  addi- 
tional judges  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ef- 
ficient and  expeditious  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Corps.  Appointments  shall  be 
made  from  a  register  maintained  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  33  of  this  title.  Upon  re- 
quest by  the  chief  judge,  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall  certify  enough 
names  from  the  top  of  such  register  to  en- 
able the  Council  to  consider  five  names  for 
each  vacancy.  Notwithstanding  section  3318 
of  this  title,  a  vacancy  in  the  Corps  may  be 
filled  from  the  highest  five  eligible  individ- 
uals available  for  appointment  on  the  certifi- 
cate furnished  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

■■(b)  A  judge  of  the  Corps  may  not  perform 
or  be  assigned  to  perform  duties  inconsistent 
with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge 

"(c)  A  judge  of  the  Corps  on  the  date  of 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  Corps 
may  not  thereafter  be  involuntarily  reas- 
signed to  a  new  permanent  duty  station  if 
such  station  is  beyond  commuting  distance 
of  the  duty  station  which  Is  the  judge's  per- 
manent duty  station  on  that  date,  unless  the 
Council  determines  and  submits  a  written 
explanation  to  the  judge  stating  that  such 
reassignment  is  required  to  meet  substantial 
changes  in  workloads.  A  judge  may  be  tem- 
porarily detailed,  once  in  a  24-month  period, 
to  a  new  duty  station  at  any  location,  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  120  days. 
"i  599b.  Jurisdiction 

"(a)  All  types  of  cases,  claims,  actions  and 
proceedings  held  before  administrative  law 
judges  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  Corps  Act  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Corps  for  adjudication  on  the 
record  after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 


'•(b)  An  administrative  law  judge  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Corps  shall  hear  and  render  a 
decision  upon— 

'■(1)  every  case  of  adjudication  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  553,  554,  or  556  of 
this  title: 

■•(2)  every  case  In  which  hearings  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  held  in  accordance  with 
sections  553,  554,  or  section  556  of  this  title: 
and 

■•(3)  every  other  case  referred  to  the  Corps 
by  an  agency  or  court  in  which  a  determina- 
tion is  to  be  made  on  the  record  after  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

■'(c)  When  a  case  under  subsection  (b) 
arises,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Corps. 
Under  regulations  issued  by  the  Council  the 
case  shall  be  assigned  to  a  division.  The  aF>- 
propriate  division  chief  judge  shall  assign 
cases  to  judges,  taking  into  consideration 
specialization,  training,  workload  and  con- 
fiicts  of  Interest. 

••(d)  Federal  agencies  and  courts  are  au- 
thorized to  refer  any  appropriate  case  ei- 
ther— 

■•(1)  to  the  Corps:  or 

•■(2)  to  a  specific  administrative  law  judge, 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
Council,  to  serve  as  a  special  master  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Rule  53(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

■•(e)  Compliance  with  this  subchapter  shall 
satisfy  any  requirement  under  section  916  of 
the  Financial  Institutions  Reform.  Recovery 
and  Enforcement  Act  of  1989.". 
"i  599c.  ReraovaJ  and  discipline 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  an  administrative  law  judge  may  not 
be  removed,  suspended,  reprimanded,  or  dis- 
ciplined except  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of 
duty,  but  may  be  removed  for  physical  or 
mental  disability:  and 

"(2)  an  action  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  may  be  taken  against  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  only  after  the  Council 
has  filed  a  notice  of  adverse  action  against 
the  administrative  law  judge  with  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  and  the  Board  has 
determined,  on  the  record  after  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  before  the  Board,  that 
there  is  good  cause  to  take  such  action. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  an 
action  initiated  under  section  1206  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  issued  by  the  Coun- 
cil, a  Complaints  Resolution  Board  shall  be 
established  within  the  Corps  to  consider  and 
to  recommend  appropriate  action  to  be 
taken  when  a  complaint  is  made  concerning 
the  official  conduct  of  a  judge.  Such  com- 
plaint may  be  made  by  any  interested  per- 
son, including  parties,  practitioners,  the 
chief  judge,  and  agencies. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  two  judges 
from  each  division  of  the  Corps  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Council.  The  chief  judge 
and  the  division  chief  judges  may  not  serve 
on  such  Board. 

"(e)  A  complaint  of  misconduct  by  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  shall  be  made  In  writ- 
ing. The  complaint  shall  be  filed  with  the 
chief  judge,  or  It  may  be  originated  by  the 
chief  judge  on  his  own  motion.  The  chief 
judge  shall  refer  the  complaint  to  a  panel 
consisting  of  three  members  of  the  Board  se- 
lected by  the  Council,  none  of  whom  may  be 
serving  in  the  same  division  as  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
complaint.  The  administrative  law  judge 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint  shall  be 
given  notice  of  the  complaint  and  the  com- 
position of  the  panel.  The  administrative  law 
judge  may  challenge  peremptorily  not  more 


than  two  members  of  the  panel.  The  Council 
shall  replace  a  challenged  member  with  an- 
other member  of  the  Board  who  is  eligible  to 
serve  on  such  panel. 

"(f)  The  panel  shall  Inquire  into  the  com- 
plaint and  shall  render  a  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil. A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  provided 
concurrently  to  the  administrative  law  judge 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint.  The  re- 
port shall  be  advisory  only. 

"(g)  The  proceedings,  deliberations,  and  re- 
ports of  the  Board  and  the  contents  of  com- 
plaints under  this  section  shall  be  treated  as 
privileged  and  confidential.  Documents  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  and  reports  of  the 
Board  are  exempt  from  disclosure  or  publica- 
tion under  section  552  of  this  title.  Section 
552b  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Board.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  VI— ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW  JUDGE  CORPS 
"Sec. 

"595.  Definitions. 
•'596.  Establishment:  membership. 
••597.  Chief  administrative  law  judge. 
•'598.  Divisions  of  the  Corps:  division  chief 

judges. 
••599.  Council  of  the  Corps. 
"599a.  Appointment  and  transfer  of  adminis- 
trative law  judges. 
••599b.  Jurisdiction. 
•'599c.  Removal  and  discipline.". 

AGENCY  REVIEW  STUDY  AND  REPORT 

Sec.  3.  The  chief  administrative  law  judge 
of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  of 
the  United  States  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
various  types  and  levels  of  agency  review  to 
which  decisions  of  administrative  law  judges 
are  subject.  A  separate  study  shall  be  made 
for  each  division  of  the  Corps.  The  studies 
shall  include  monitoring  and  evaluating  data 
and  shall  be  made  in  consultation  with  the 
division  chief  judges,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  agencies  that  review  the  de- 
cisions of  administrative  law  judges.  Not 
later  than  two  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  the  Council  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  findings 
and  recommendations  resulting  from  the 
studies.  The  report  shall  Include  rec- 
ommendations, including  recommendations 
for  new  legislation,  for  any  reforms  that  may 
be  appropriate  to  make  review  of  adminis- 
trative law  judges'  decisions  more  efficient 
and  meaningful  and  to  accord  greater  final- 
ity to  such  decisions. 

TRANSITION  AND  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  I'here  are  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps  established  by  section 
596  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
section  2  of  this  Act),  all  functions  per- 
formed on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  by  the  administrative  law  judges 
appointed  under  section  3105  of  such  title  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned, the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps 
of  the  United  States  may  use  the  facilities 
and  the  services  of  officers,  employees,  and 
other  personnel  of  agencies  from  which  func- 
tions and  duties  are  transferred  to  the  Corps 
for  so  long  as  may  be  needed  to  facilitate  the 
orderly  transfer  of  those  functions  and  du- 
ties under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  held. 


used,  arising  from,  available  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  the  functions, 
offices,  and  agencies  transferred  by  this  Act, 
are,  subject  to  section  1531  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  correspondingly  transferred  to 
the  Corps  for  appropriate  allocation. 

(d)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  with- 
out reduction  in  pay  or  classification  for  one 
year  after  such  transfer. 

(e)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  at  such  time  or  times  as 
the  Director  shall  provide,  may  make  such 
determinations  as  may  be  necessary  with  re- 
gard to  the  functions,  offices,  agencies,  or 
portions  thereof,  transferred  by  this  Act,  and 
to  make  such  additional  incidental  disposi- 
tions of  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  grants, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  held.  used,  aris- 
ing from,  available  to,  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  connection  with  such  functions,  of- 
fices, agencies,  or  portions  thereof,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges 
which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted,  or  al- 
lowed to  become  effective  in  the  exercise  of 
any  duties,  powers,  or  functions  which  are 
transferred  under  this  Act  and  are  in  effect 
at  the  time  this  Act  becomes  effective  shall 
continue  in  effect  according  to  their  terms 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  set 
aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  of  the  United  States  or  a  judge 
thereof  in  the  exercise  of  authority  vested  in 
the  Corps  or  its  members  by  this  Act,  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law. 

(g)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (d)(5) 
and  (e)  of  section  599  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  procee«V 
Ing  before  any  department  or  agency  or  com- 
ponent thereof  which  is  pending  at  the  time 
this  Act  takes  effect.  Such  a  proceeding  shall 
be  continued  before  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  of  the  United  States  or  a  judge 
thereof,  or.  to  the  extent  the  proceeding  does 
not  relate  to  functions  so  transferred,  shall 
be  continued  before  the  agency  in  which  it 
was  pending  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(h)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA-nONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  sub- 
chapter VI  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (as 
added  by  section  2  of  this  Act). 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  573<b)  is  arnended  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  paragraphs 
(5),  (6),  and  (7),  respectively,  and  inserting  a 
new  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

••(4)  the  chief  administrative  law  judge  of 
the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  of  the 
United  States:". 

(2)  Section  3105  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"$  3105.  Appointment  of  administrative  law 

judges 

••Administrative  law  judges  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  of  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Corps  pursuant  to  section  599a  of 
this  title.". 

(3)  Section  3344  and  any  references  to  such 
section  are  repealed. 


(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  33  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  3344. 

(5MA)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  75  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  75  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
subchapter  III  and  section  7521: 

(ii)  by  redesignating  •'Subchapter  IV'  and 
all  references  to  such  subchapter  as  ■■Sub- 
chapter III":  and 

(Hi)  by  redesignating  ••Subchapter  V"  and 
all  references  to  such  subchapter  as  '•Sub- 
chapter rv". 

OPERATION  OF  THE  CORPS 

Sec.  7.  Operation  of  the  Corps  shall  com- 
mence on  the  date  the  first  chief  administra- 
tive law  judge  of  the  Corps  takes  office. 

CONTTIACT  DISPUTES  ACT 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
affect  any  agency  board  established  pursuant 
to  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  (41  U.S.C.  601). 
or  any  other  person  designated  to  resolve 
claims  or  disputes  pursuant  to  such  Act. 
effective  date 

Sec.  9.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  this 
Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  120  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Danforth): 
S.  487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permanently 
extend  and  modify  the  low-income 
housing  tax  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

HOUSING  TAX  CREDIT  ACT  OF  19S8 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  with  Sen- 
ator Danforth  to  make  the  .  low-in- 
come housing  tax  credit  permanent. 
The  bill  also  includes  a  few  miscellane- 
ous changes  to  the  credit  program, 
most  of  which  were  included  in  H.R.  11, 
comprehensive  tax  legislation  that  was 
vetoed  by  President  Bush  last  year. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today  is 
retroactive  to  June  30,  1992,  the  date 
when  the  existing  program  expired. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  provision  which 
was  included  in  H.R.  11.  Like  that  leg- 
islation, this  bill  would  also  make  the 
credit  a  permanent  program.  In  his 
economic  program  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  President  Clinton  also  called 
for  a  permanent  extension  of  this  valu- 
able program. 

Since  its  creation  in  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986,  the  low-income  housing  tax 
credit  has  proven  to  be  a  great  success 
producing  almost  500,000  units  of  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies each  year.  Throughout  the  Nation, 
nonprofit  and  for  profit  developers  are 
working  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments using  this  Federal  subsidy  to 
produce  needed  affordable  housing.  The 
program  has  proven  so  successful  be- 
cause of  the  innovative  work  of  the  de- 
velopment community  and  the  strong 
leadership  efforts  of  the  State  housing 
credit  agencies. 

The  tax  credit  is  a  valuable  incentive 
for  develoi>ers  to  build  and  rehabilitate 
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low-income  housing.  But  in  almost  all 
cases  other  subsidies  remain  necessary 
to  make  these  projects  work.  Because 
rents  axe  strictly  controlled  under  the 
tax-credit  program,  cash  flow  is  insuf- 
ficient to  support  high  levels  of  debt. 
Since  the  equity  that  is  attracted 
through  the  tax  credit  usually  cannot 
make  up  the  difference,  most  of  these 
projects  have  a  gap  which  must  be 
filled  in  other  ways. 

One  of  the  exciting  aspects  of  the 
low-income  housing  credit  is  the  way  it 
is  currently  serving  as  a  catalyst  to 
bring  other  sources  of  funds  to  low-in- 
come housing  development  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  amount  that  is 
necessary  for  project  development  and 
the  amount  that  can  be  provided 
through  tax  credit  equity  and  the  pri- 
mary debt  on  the  property. 

The  credit  has  succeeded  during  a  pe- 
riod of  scarce  housing  resources  be- 
cause State  and  local  governments 
have  been  working  in  partnership  with 
nonprofit  and  for-profit  developers  to 
bring  together  diverse  sources  of 
funds — from  charities.  community 
funds,  corporations,  and  governments — 
that  enable  low  income  housing  to  be 
built. 

In  addition  to  a  permanent  exten- 
sion, this  bill  includes  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous changes  to  address  some 
minor  problems  with  the  current  stat- 
ute. 

The  most  important  provision  clari- 
fies the  existing  credit  carryover  rules 
to  permit  the  State  housing  finance 
agencies  which  administer  the  credit  to 
carryover  more  unused  allocations 
from  year  to  year.  This  is  accomplished 
by  changing  the  stacking  rules  for  car- 
ryover so  that  unused  credits  are  allo- 
cated first  in  the  succeeding  calendar 
year.  This  is  an  important  reform  be- 
cause it  gives  States  greater  latitude 
in  allocating  credits  and  enables  them 
to  avoid  situations  where  they  lose 
credit  authority  if  it  is  not  quickly  al- 
located. This  change  will  make  it  easi- 
er for  States  to  award  credits  to  the 
most  deserving  projects. 

Another  provision  in  this  bill  liberal- 
izes the  rules  that  permit  a  portion  of 
housing  that  is  built  with  credits  to  be 
used  for  community  service  areas.  Cur- 
rently the  credit  permits  the  construc- 
tion of  such  services  facilities  if  they 
are  used  exclusively  for  tenants.  This 
is  a  rigid  rule  that  creates  problems  if 
tenant  populations  change  overtime.  In 
such  cases,  the  project  either  falls  out 
of  compliance  or  progrrams  must  be 
cancelled.  Scarce  space  goes  unused. 
The  bill  deals  with  that  problem  by 
permitting  other  moderate  income  in- 
dividuals to  participate  in  programs  at 
such  facilities  as  long  as  they  other- 
wise meet  the  income  test  for  the 
project.  The  provision  is  limited  to 
housing  located  within  census  tracts. 
This  minor  change  will  facilitate  the 
development  of  facilities  to  provide  so- 
cial services  to  residents  of  economi- 


cally depressed  areas.  This  should  be 
particularly  helpful  in  certain  urban 
areas  as  a  means  of  expanding  the 
space  available  for  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. 

Under  current  law.  housing  projects 
which  have  been  placed  in  service  with- 
in the  last  10  years  can  not  qualify  for 
the  credit  unless  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment grants  a  waiver  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  Federal  hous- 
ing insurance  funds.  The  bill  adds 
221(d)(4)  housing  programs  to  the  list  of 
projects  which  can  qualify  for  the 
waiver. 

Other  provisions  In  the  bill  clarify 
current  law  with  respect  to:  First,  the 
definition  of  students  permitted  to  live 
in  credit  housing;  second,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  at-risk  rules  to  nonprofit 
qualified  lenders  and  to  low-income 
housing  credit  property  that  also  quali- 
fies for  the  historic  rehabilitation  cred- 
it: third,  the  application  of  non- 
discrimination rules  to  tenants  receiv- 
ing housing  subsidies;  and  fourth,  ad- 
ministrative discretion  in  the  case  of 
de  minimis  errors  by  project  manners 
or  credit  allocating  agencies. 

The  miscellaneous  amendments  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  are  noncontroversial. 
technical  changes.  Most  were  included 
in  the  Senate  version  of  H.R.  11  that 
passed  Congress  last  year. 

In  the  last  Congress.  87  Senators  co- 
sponsored  legislation  that  Senator 
Danforth  and  I  introduced  to  make 
the  low-income  housing  tax  credit  per- 
manent. That  indicates  just  how  much 
support  this  program  has  in  Congress, 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  finally 
be  permanently  extended  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  487 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  PERMANENT  EXTENSION  AND  MODI- 
FICATION OF  low-income  housing 

TAX  CREDIT. 

(a)  Permanent  Extension.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Section  42  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  low-income 
housing  credit)  Is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (o). 

(2)  EFFECTIVE  DATE.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  periods 
after  June  30,  1992. 

(b)  Modifications.— 

(1)  Carryforward  rules.— 

(A)  In  general.— Clause  (11)  of  section 
42(h)(3)(D)  (relating  to  unused  housing  credit 
carryovers  allocated  among  certain  States) 
Is  amended  by  striking  "the  excess"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  "the  excess  (If 
any)  of  the  unused  State  housing  credit  ceil- 
ing for  the  year  preceding  such  year  over  the 
aggregate  housing  credit  dollar  amount  allo- 
cated for  such  year." 

(B)  Conforming  amendment.— The  second 
sentence  of  section  42(h)(3)(C)  (relating  to 
State  housing  credit  ceiling)  is  amended  by 
striking  "clauses  (1)  and  (111)"  and  inserting 
"clauses  (1)  through  (iv)". 


(C)  De  minimis  exception  for  (JUAUFICA- 
tion  rule.— Section  42(h)(3)(D)(lv)  (defining 
qualified  State)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  flush  sentence: 
"For  purposes  of  subclause  (I),  unallocated 
amounts  from  a  State's  housing  credit  ceil- 
ing for  the  preceding  calendar  year  which  do 
not  exceed  1  percent  of  such  ceiling  shall  be 
disregarded." 

(2)  10- year  anti-churnino  rule  waiver  ex- 
panded.—Clause  (11)  of  section  42(d)(6)(B)  (de- 
fining federally  assisted  building)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  ".  221(d)(4)."  after  "221(d)(3)". 

(3)  Housing  CREDrr  agency  determination 
OF  reasonableness  of  PROJECT  COSTS.— Sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  section  42  (m)(2)  (relating  to 
credit  allocated  to  building  not  to  exceed 
amount  necessary  to  assure  project  feasibil- 
ity) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(11), 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (HI)  and  Inserting  ",  and",  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (ill)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(Iv)  the  reasonableness  of  the  devel- 
opmental and  operational  costs  of  the 
project." 

(4)  UNrrs  with  certain  full-time  stu- 
dents NOT  disqualified.— Subparagraph  (D) 
of  section  42(1  )(3)  (defining  low-Income  unit) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  Certain  students  not  to  disqualify 
UNrr.— A  unit  shall  not  fail  to  be  treated  as 
a  low-Income  unit  merely  because  it  Is  occu- 
pied— 

"(1)  by  an  Individual  who  is— 

"(I)  a  student  and  receiving  assistance 
under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or 

"(U)  enrolled  in  a  job  training  program  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  or  under  other  similar  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  laws,  or 

"(11)  entirely  by  full-time  students  if  such 
students  are — 

"(I)  single  parents  and  their  children  and 
such  parents  and  children  are  not  dependents 
(as  defined  In  section  152)  of  another  individ- 
ual, or 

"(U)  married  and  file  a  joint  return." 

(5)  Treasury  waivers  of  certain  de 
minimis  errors  and  recert1ficati0n8.— sub- 
section (g)  of  section  42  (relating  to  qualified 
low-Income  housing  projects)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  Waiver  of  certain  de  minimis  errors 
and  recertifications.— On  application  by 
the  taxpayer,  the  Secretary  may  waive — 

"(A)  any  recapture  under  subsection  (j)  In 
the  case  of  any  de  minimis  error  in  comply- 
ing with  paragraph  (1),  or 

"(B)  any  annual  recertlflcatlon  of  tenant 
income  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  if  the 
entire  building  is  occupied  by  low-Income 
tenants." 

(6)  Basis  of  coMMUNrry  service  areas  in- 
cluded IN  adjusted  basis.— Paragraph  (4)  of 
section  42(d)  (relating  to  special  rules  relat- 
ing to  determination  of  adjusted  basis)  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "subparagraph  (B)"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  "subparagraphs 
(B)and  (C)", 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (D),  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Basis  of  property  in  communfty 
SERVICE  AREAS  INCLUDED.— The  adjusted  basis 
of  any  building  located  in  a  qualified  census 
tract  shall  be  determined  by  taking  into  ac- 
count the  adjusted  basis  of  property  (of  a 
character  subject  to  the  allowance  for  depre- 


ciation) used  in  functionally  related  and  sub- 
ordinate community  activity  facilities  if— 

"(i)  such  facilities  are  designed  to  serve  in- 
dividuals meeting  the  income  requirements 
of  subsection  (g)(1)(B)  and  employees  of  the 
qualified  low-income  housing  project  of 
which  the  building  is  a  part,  and 

"(ii)  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate eligible  basis  of  all  buildings  in  such 
project  is  attributable  to  the  aggregate  basis 
of  such  facilities. 

Such  facilities  the  aggregate  basis  of  which 
is  more  than  20  percent  of  such  aggregate  eli- 
gible basis  shall  not  be  disqualified  under 
clause  (ii),  if  not  more  than  20  percent  of 
such  aggregate  eligible  basis  claimed  by  the 
taxpayer  is  attributable  to  such  facilities." 

(7)  APPLICATION  OF  AT-RISK  RULES.- 

(A)  CERTIFIED  HISTORIC  STRUCTURES  IN- 
CLUDED.—Paragraph  (1)  of  section  42(k)  (re- 
lating to  application  of  at-risk  rules)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(and,  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  credit  under  section  47(a)(2), 
the  basis  of  any  building  subject  to  such 
credit  which  is  part  of  a  qualified  low-in- 
come housing  project)"  after  "building". 

(B)  Qualified  NONPROFrr  lenders  ex- 
cluded.—Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
42(k)(2)  (relating  to  special  rules  for  deter- 
mining qualified  person)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "which  is  not  a  qualified  person  (as 
defined  in  section  49(a)(l)(D)(iv))"  after  "sub- 
section (h)(5))". 

(8)  Discrimination  against  tenants  pro- 
HiBrrED.- Section  42(h)(6)(B)  (defining  ex- 
tended low-income  housing  commitment)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  clauses  (iv)  and 
(v)  as  clauses  (v)  and  (vi)  and  by  inserting 
after  clause  (ill)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(iv)  which  prohibits  the  refusal  to  lease  to 
a  holder  of  a  voucher  or  certificate  of  eligi- 
bility under  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  because  of  the  status  of 
the  prospective  tenant  as  such  a  holder,". 

(9)  Effective  dates.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  the  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to — 

(1)  determinations  under  section  42  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
housing  credit  dollar  amounts  allocated 
from  State  housing  credit  ceilings  after  June 
30,  1992,  or 

(ii)  buildings  placed  in  service  after  June 
30,  1992,  to  the  extent  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
42(h)  of  such  Code  does  not  apply  to  any 
building  by  reason  of  paragraph  (4)  thereof, 
but  only  with  respect  to  boncls  issued  after 
such  date. 

(B)  Carryforward  rules.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to 
calendar  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1992. 

(C)  Waiver  AUTHORmi-  and  prohibited  dis- 
crimination.—The  amendments  made  by 
paragraphs  (2),  (5),  and  (8)  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Election  To  Determine  Rent  Limita- 
tion Based  on  Number  of  Bedrooms.— In  the 
case  of  a  building  to  which  the  amendments 
made  by  section  7108(e)(1)  of  the  Revenue 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1989  did  not  apply,  the 
taxpayer  may  elect  to  have  such  amend- 
ments apply  to  such  building  but  only  with 
respect  to  tenants  first  occupying  any  unit 
in  the  building  after  the  date  of  the  election, 
and  if  the  taxpayer  has  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  procedures  described  in  section 
42(m)(l)(B)(iii)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986.  Such  an  election  may  be  made  only 
during  the  180  day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Once 
made,  the  election  shall  be  irrevocable. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
Senator  Mitchell,  a  bill  to  extend  per- 
manently the  low-Income  housing  tax 
credit.  Senator  Mitchell  and  I  have 
been  working  to  extend  permanently 
and  improve  the  tax  credit  program  for 
many  years.  I  want  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  for  his  strong  commit- 
ment to  this  program  and  his  efforts  to 
constantly  improve  upon  it. 

The  low-income  housing  tax  credit  is 
the  primary  Federal  incentive  for  the 
new  construction  and  rehabilitation  of 
low-income  rental  housing,  financing 
virtually  all  low-income  apartment 
construction.  Unfortunately,  this  pro- 
gram expired  on  June  30, 1992. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1986,  the  tax- 
credit  program  has  helped  finance 
nearly  500,000  units  of  rental  housing 
for  families  at  60  percent  of  the  median 
income  or  less.  It  now  produces  about 
110,000  units  annually,  about  one-third 
of  all  multifamily  starts.  According  to 
the  National  Association  of  State 
Housing  Agencies  [NCSHA],  the  112,000 
units  of  low-income  housing  financed 
by  the  credit  in  1991  produced  over 
60,000  jobs  nationwide. 

The  program  has  had  a  signifi(mnt  ef- 
fect on  the  development  of  low-income 
housing  in  my  home  State.  The  Mis- 
souri Housing  Development  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  the  tax  credit  pro- 
gram is  responsible  for  882  develop- 
ments and  12,413  units  in  Missouri. 

This  year  we  truly  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  program  perma- 
nent, providing  the  stability  necessary 
to  ensure  continued  long-term  invest- 
ment in  low-income  housing  projects. 
The  annual  process  of  short-term  ex- 
tensions has  hindered  program  effi- 
ciency because  participants  are  unable 
to  rely  on  the  program  as  a  dependable 
long-term  resource.  A  permanent  ex- 
tension will  encourage  new  partici- 
pants, and  the  increased  competition 
for  the  finite  bool  of  tajc  credits  will  in- 
crease efficiency. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  has 
proposed  a  permanent  extension  of  the 
program.  This  program  has  wide  sup- 
port in  Congress  as  well.  In  the  last 
Congress.  86  Senators  sponsored  a  bill 
to  extend  the  tax-credit  program  per- 
manently. In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 331  Members  sponsored  a  similar 
initiative.  In  1992  Congress  twice  ap- 
proved a  permanent  extension  of  the 
program  as  part  of  larger  tax  packages 
last  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators to  once  and  for  all  extend  perma- 
nently the  program  this  year. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  488.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  pen- 
alties  for  drive-by   shootings;   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

DRIVE-BY  SHOOTINGS  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  introduce  at  this 
time  the  Drive-By  Shootings  Act  of 
1993.  addressing  a  problem  which  is  of 


epidemic  proportion  in  our  country 
today  where  motorists,  passengers 
passing  by  groups  of  people  on  street 
corners  not  only  in  the  cities  but  in 
rural  communities  fire  into  a  crowd  re- 
sulting in  the  death  or  serious  injury  of 
those  who  are  on  the  street  or  from  ric- 
ocheting bullets  those  who  may  be  in 
houses  nearby. 

I  have  observed  these  incidents  in  my 
home  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
have  noted  reports  from  many  other 
States.  And  recently  I  went  to  a  street 
comer  in  Pittsburgh,  PA,  where  I  had  a 
letter  of  complaint  about  the  incidence 
of  a  tremendous  number  of  drive-by 
shootings.  That  street  corner  was  the 
comer  of  Lincoln  and  Lemington  in 
Pittsburgh  last  February  25  where  I 
met  with  the  mayor,  the  police  chief, 
the  U.S.  attorney,  and  other  public  of- 
ficials from  the  city  of  Pittsburgh*  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding drive-by  shootings  at  that 
street  corner.  The  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  in  a  state  of  total  fright 
and  total  shock,  and  were  desperately 
in  need  of  assistance. 

I  believe  that  local  law  enforcement 
can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  local  law 
enforcement  is  doing  at  the  present 
time  when  there  are  arrests  made  of  ju- 
veniles on  these  drive-by  shootings. 
Under  Pennsylvania  law,  which  I  be- 
lieve conforms  to  the  laws  of  most  ju- 
risdictions, a  juvenile  under  the  age  of 
18  is  treated  in  juvenile  court  with  cer- 
tain precautions  while  not  disclosing 
identity  and  a  less  severe  form  of  con- 
sequence or  punishment  following  the 
adjudication  of  the  delinquency  which 
is  the  result  as  opposed  technically  to 
a  conviction.  But  even  on  these  juve- 
nile incidents  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  a  juvenile  court  judge,  under  appro- 
priate circumstances,  to  certify  a  17- 
year-old,  for  example,  to  be  tried  as  an 
adult. 

I  believe  that  is  a  result  which  ought 
to  occur  in  counties  like  Allegheny 
County  or  other  counties  in  Pennsylva- 
nia or  across  the  country. 

But  there  is  a  very,  very  different  re- 
sponse, Mr.  President,  when  the  offend- 
ers are  aware  that  there  is  a  Federal 
presence,  when  there  is  a  Federal  pros- 
ecution which  is  possible. 

In  1986  my  legislation  established  a 
special  drug  task  force  for  the  Elastem 
District  of  Pennsylvania  which  was  im- 
plemented in  1988  and  has  given  rise  to 
Operation  Trigger  Lock  across  the 
country.  That  brings  to  bear  coordi- 
nated local.  State,  and  Federal  au- 
thorities where  drugs  are  at  issue.  Now 
we  find  in  the  streets  of  America's  big 
cities  when  juvenile  hoodlums  are  ar- 
rested they  are  saying  to  the  officer, 
this  is  a  State  case,  this  is  not  a  Fed- 
eral case.  Those  young  hoodlums  really 
do  not  understand  the  intricacies  of 
State  jurisdiction  versus  Federal  juris- 
diction, but  they  have  a  sense  that 
when  they  are  taken  in  the  Federal 
court,    for    example,    in    Philadelphia 
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with  an  Individual  judge  calendar,  with 
preventive  detention  and  appropriate 
circumstances,  and  with  mandatory 
sentences,  that  is  something  they  do 
not  like.  If  you  have  Federal  enforce- 
ment on  these  drive-by  shootings,  and 
that  becomes  the  word  of  the  street, 
there  is  a  very  significant  deterrent  ef- 
fect in  my  judgment. 

Before  coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  district 
attorney  of  Philadelphia  for  two  terms. 
8  years,  and  before  that  an  assistant 
district  attorney.  And  my  experience 
convinces  me  that  Federal  involvement 
on  this  kind  of  an  offense  can  have  a 
very,  very  substantial  deterrent  effect. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases.  There 
was  the  case  of  young  Megan  Rayes,  a 
6-year-old  Phoenix  girl,  who  was  shot 
as  she  slept  in  her  bedroom  from  a  ran- 
dom bullet  on  a  drive-by  shooting; 
Donald  Lamarr  Davis,  a  17-year-old- 
boy,  was  shot  and  killed  near  his  apart- 
ment in  St.  Petersburg,  FL,  while  help- 
ing his  family  pick  up  trash;  two  Balti- 
more men  were  shot  to  death  when  oc- 
cupants of  a  van  fired  with  semiauto- 
matic guns  and  a  shotgun  on  a  group  of 
people.  When  a  van  carrying  a  driver 
and  passengers  with  semiautomatic 
guns  and  a  shotgun  shot  at  a  group  of 
people  near  a  North  Baltimore  carry- 
out — and  I  shall  not  give  the  additional 
details,  Mr.  President,  because  they  are 
set  forth  in  a  statement  which  I  am 
about  to  have  introduced. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  death  pen- 
alty where  a  murder  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  drug  incident,  and  in  the 
context  of  the  bill  it  establishes  a  solid 
nexus  for  Federal  jurisdiction  even 
though  this  would  ordinarily  be  consid- 
ered a  State  crime. 

The  problems  of  law  enforcement  are 
so  complicated  today  that  we  ought  to 
look  at  specific  incidents  where  Fed- 
eral involvement  could  have  a  very 
profound  effect.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  precisely  such  a  cir- 
cumstance. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  which  addresses  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  plaguing  urban 
areas  today  and  increasingly  afflicting 
suburban  and  rural  areas — drive-by 
shootings.  This  bill  will  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  fire  a  weapon  into  a 
group  of  two  or  more  persons  with  the 
intent  to  intimidate,  harass,  injure,  or 
maim,  in  furtherance  of,  or  to  avoid  de- 
tection of,  a  major  drug  offense.  The 
bill  provides  a  sentence  of  up  to  25 
years  imprisonment  for  aggravated  as- 
sault and  of  life  imprisonment  or  the 
death  penalty  in  the  event  of  a  homi- 
cide resulting  from  a  drive-by  shooting. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  H.R.  2902,  the 
Drive-By  Shooting  Prevention  Act  of 
1991,  introduced  in  the  House  in  the 
102d  Congress.  That  bill,  however, 
failed  to  establish  constitutional 
means  by  which  Federal  courts  may 
impose  the  death  penalty,  making  its 
death  sentence  provision  meaningless. 


This  bill  includes  provisions  establish- 
ing constitutional  procedures  for  impo- 
sition of  the  death  penalty,  as  provided 
for  in  S.  247,  the  Death  Penalty  Act  of 
1993,  which  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year.  These  provisions  give  a  Federal 
court  the  authority  to  impose  the 
death  penalty  on  a  defendant  who  has 
been  found  guilty  of  a  drive-by  shoot- 
ing, if  the  defendant  caused  the  death 
of  a  person  intentionally,  knowingly, 
or  through  recklessness  manifesting 
extreme  indifference  to  hujnan  life,  or 
caused  the  death  of  a  person  through 
the  intentional  infliction  of  serious 
bodily  injury.  If  these  factors  are  met, 
then  a  jury  can  determine  whether  im- 
position of  a  sentence  of  death  is  justi- 
fied, as  long  as  the  defendant  is  over 
the  age  of  18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  offense. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  at  a 
time  when  the  occurrence  of  drive-by 
shootings  is  no  longer  a  rare  incident 
confined  to  urban  communities.  The 
surge  of  this  heinous  offense,  which  hit 
America's  largest  urban  areas  during 
the  late  1980's  has  continued,  plaguing 
cities  such  as  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh in  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore, 
Dallas,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Phoenix, 
San  Francisco,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. As  reported  in  a  December  29. 

1991,  Washington  Post  article,  however, 
drive-by  shootings  are  no  longer  con- 
fined to  these  urban  centers,  but  have 
"spread  deep  into  the  heartland,  strik- 
ing cities  and  towns  where  random 
killings  and  drive-by  shootings  pre- 
viously were  unknown  outside  of  the 
nightly  news." 

As  noted,  my  own  State  has  not  been 
spared  this  awful  reality.  A  recent  let- 
ter sent  to  me  from  Joseph  Seabrooke, 
a  Pittsburgh  real  estate  executive, 
written  in  the  midst  of  a  recent  rash  of 
drive-by  shootings,  complains  about 
the  drug  dealing  and  attendant  vio- 
lence in  Pittsburgh.  The  Pittsburgh 
Department  of  Public  Safety  informs 
me  that  the  incidence  of  aggrravated  as- 
sault with  a  gun  in  Pittsburgh  rose 
from  virtually  none  in  1991,   to  52  in 

1992.  According  to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, there  are  currently  two  to  three 
drive-by  shootings  every  week  in  Alle- 
gheny County.  Last  week  I  visited  an 
inner-city  area  of  Pittsburgh  at  the 
comer  of  Lincoln  and  Lemington  with 
the  mayor  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  view  for  myself  the  effects  that 
drive-by  shootings  can  have  on  a  neigh- 
borhood. 

While  most  of  these  shootings  are 
drug  related,  the  victims  of  such  of- 
fenses come  from  all  walks  of  life,  all 
neighborhoods,  and  are  of  all  ages.  The 
majority  are  innocent  bystanders,  un- 
fortunate to  be  in  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time.  For  example,  there  is 
the  case  of  Megan  Rayes,  a  6-year-old 
Phoenix  girl  shot  in  the  head  as  she 
slept  in  her  bedroom.  She  was  hit  from 
the  spray  of  gunshots  intended  to  in- 
timidate the  residents  of  the  building. 


Other  innocent  victims  include  Donald 
Lamarr  Davis,  a  17-year-old  boy  who 
was  shot  and  killed  near  his  apartment 
in  St.  Petersburg,  FL,  while  he  was 
helping  his  family  pick  up  trash;  two 
Baltimore  men  who  were  shot  to  death 
when  occupants  of  a  black  van  fired 
with  semiautomatic  guns  and  a  shot- 
gun on  a  group  of  people  near  a  North 
Baltimore  carryout;  and  Marcia  Wil- 
liams, a  mother  of  three,  who  was 
killed  by  a  stray  bullet  as  she  drove 
home  one  evening  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

All  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas 
where  such  shootings  are  prevalent 
who  will  no  longer  be  able  to  receive 
basic  services  due  to  the  widespread 
and  understandable  fear  people  have  of 
going  into  these  neighborhoods  are  also 
the  victims  of  this  numbing  violence. 
No  one  should  have  to  live  in  such  ter- 
ror. No  one  should  have  to  be  impris- 
oned in  his  home,  afraid  to  walk  the 
streets  or  go  out  in  the  evenings  for 
fear  of  being  shot.  No  one  should  feel, 
as  do  the  individuals  referred  to  in  the 
letter  by  Joseph  Seabrooke,  forced  to 
move  from  his  or  her  neighborhood. 
And,  no  one  should  have  to  suffer  the 
fate  of  a  District  of  Columbia  teenager 
who  attended  four  funerals  in  2  years — 
funerals  of  boyhood  friends  who  were 
grunned  down  in  the  streets. 

It  is  a  fundamental  responsibility  of 
government  to  provide  people  with  a 
safe  community.  We  cannot  allow  the 
gun-toting  hoodlums  who  conrmiit 
these  senseless  acts  of  violence  to  con- 
trol our  neighborhoods.  When  cities 
and  States  cannot  control  this  vio- 
lence, the  Federal  Government  must 
step  in  and  assist  them. 

This  bill  will  establish  Federal  pen- 
alties for  those  convicted  in  drive-by 
shootings.  The  news  reports  from 
across  the  Nation  show  that  drive-by 
shootings  are  truly  a  national  problem, 
which  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  consist- 
ent manner  nationally.  This  means 
providing  concurrent  jurisdiction  to 
Federal  authorities  to  play  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  these  cases. 

An  increased  Federal  role  brings  sev- 
eral benefits.  First,  many  State  courts 
are  simply  too  overwhelmed  to  handle 
such  cases,  so  that  these  cases  do  not 
get  the  attention  they  deserve  and  the 
guilty  are  not  treated  as  severely  as 
they  should  be.  A  second  reason  for 
Federal  involvement  is  that  even  when 
convicted  and  sent  to  prison  on  State 
charges,  many  criminals,  due  to  the 
overcrowding  of  the  State  prison  sys- 
tems, are  released  before  completing 
their  sentences  or  are  placed  on  proba- 
tion. In  either  case,  they  are  back  on 
the  streets  well  before  they  should  be. 
Federal  prisons,  while  overcrowded, 
have  not  been  forced  to  release  pris- 
oners early,  and  Federal  judges,  with 
tough  sentences  established  under  the 
sentencing  guidelines,  hand  out  severe 
punishment  when  warranted.  In  addi- 
tion,  without   Federal   parole   the   de- 


fendant serves  the  sentence  called  for 
by  law  and  is  not  released  early. 

A  third  reason  for  having  the  Federal 
Government  get  involved  is  that  there 
is  evidence  that  criminals  are  aware 
that  they  have  a  better  chance  under 
State  systems  of  avoiding  meaningful 
jail  time  for  the  reasons  I  have  out- 
lines. Once  the  Federal  Government  be- 
comes involved  in  enforcement,  how- 
ever, and  word  of  that  involvement 
spreads  to  the  perpetrators  on  the 
streets,  deterrence  will  be  increased. 
An  additional  reason  for  having  Fed- 
eral enforcement  is  that  Federal  law 
provides  for  preventive  detention  on  a 
showing  that  there  is  a  danger  to  the 
community  if  the  defendant  is  released 
on  bail. 

In  advocating  Federal  involvement,  I 
am  not  arguing  that  the  States  should 
no  longer  involve  themselves  with  the 
task  of  preventing  this  most  violent 
crime.  But,  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities should  not  have  to  face  this 
task  alone.  Where  a  problem  is  na- 
tional in  scope,  as  the  drug  problem 
underlying  much  of  the  violence  is,  the 
national  Government  must  take  an  ac- 
tive role  in  addressing  the  problem. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  oppose 
this  bill  due  to  the  provision  allowing 
for  the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
for  a  homicide  resulting  from  a  drive- 
by  shooting  which  occurs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  major  drug  offense.  Imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  There  are  many  who  have  con- 
scientious scruples  against  the  death 
penalty.  I  continue  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  death  penalty  is  an  important 
weapon  in  the  war  against  violent 
crime,  esi)ecially  violence  connected 
with  drug  dealing.  In  such  cases,  the 
death  penalty  can  serve  as  a  significant 
deterrent  to  acts  of  violence.  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  a  deterrent  in  the  case  of 
the  individual  who  considers  engaging 
in  a  drive-by  shooting.  For  these  peo- 
ple, the  possibility  of  death  may  well 
enter  into  their  minds  before  engaging 
in  this  senseless  crime,  and  may  well 
make  them  think  twice  before  firing  a 
weapon  into  a  group  of  people. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  have 
long  been  an  advocate  of  a  more  active 
Federal  role  in  street  crime.  My  Armed 
Career  Criminal  Act,  the  first  Federal 
legislation  targeting  violent  recidi- 
vists, has  been  extremely  effective 
against  violent  recidivists.  Attorney 
General  Barr  believed  it  highly  effec- 
tive, as  does  the  Attorney  General-des- 
ignee.  Janet  Reno,  a  career  prosecutor, 
who  informed  me  of  her  support  for  the 
Armed  Career  Criminal  Act  during  her 
courtesy  call  with  me.  This  bill  will 
allow  for  such  intervention  in  cases  in- 
volving drive-by  shootings,  a  crime 
which  has  taken  over  our  Nation's 
streets  and  terrorized  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals. I  urge  swift  consideration  and 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 


Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  488 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DRIVE-BY  SHOOTING  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  MAJOR  DRUG  OFFENSE. 

(a)  Offense.— 

(1)  Ln  General.— Chapter  2  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"§  36.  Drive-by  shooting 

••(a)  DEFiNrriON.— In  this  section,  'major 
drug  offense"  means— 

'•(1)  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  pun- 
ishable under  section  403(c)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  848(c)); 

"(2)  a  conspiracy  to  distribute  controlled 
substances  punishable  under  section  406  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  846) 
or  section  1013  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Control  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
963):  and 

"(3)  an  offense  involving  large  quantities 
of  drugs  and  punishable  under  section 
401(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  841(b)(1)(A))  or  section  1010(b)(1)  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and  Ex- 
port Act  (21  U.S.C.  960(b)(1)). 

"(b)  Offenses  and  Penalties.— 

"(1)  A  person  who.  in  furtherance  of  or  to 
avoid  detection  of  a  major  drug  offense,  with 
the  intent  to  intimidate,  harass,  injure,  or 
maim  another  person,  fires  a  weapon  into  a 
group  of  2  or  more  persons  shall  be  impris- 
oned not  more  than  25  years,  fined  under  this 
title,  or  both. 

"(2)  A  person  who,  in  furtherance  of  or  to 
avoid  detection  of  a  major  drug  offense,  with 
the  intent  to  intimidate,  harass,  injure,  or 
maim  another  person,  fires  a  weapon  into  a 
group  of  2  or  more  persons  and  thereby 
causes  the  death  of  any  person  shall — 

"(A)  if  the  killing  is  a  first  degree  murder 
(as  defined  in  section  1111(a)).  be  punished  by 
death  or  imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years 
or  for  life,  fined  under  this  title,  or  both:  or 

"(B)  if  the  killing  is  a  murder  other  than  a 
first  degree  murder  (as  defined  in  section 
1111(a)).  be  fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned 
for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  both.". 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  2  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

'•36.  Drive-by  shooting.". 

(b)  Death  Penalty  Procedures.— 

(1)  ADOmON  of  chapter  to  TTTLE  18.  UNFTED 

states  code.— Title  18,  United  States  Code, 

is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  227  the 

following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  228— DEATH  PENALTY 
PROCEDURES 

"Sec. 

"3591.  Sentence  of  death. 

"3592.  Factors  to  be  considered  In  determin- 
ing whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  justified. 

"3593.  Special  hearing  to  determine  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified. 

"3594.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death. 

"3595.  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death. 

"3596.  Implementation  of  a  sentence  of 
death. 

"3597.  Use  of  State  facilities. 

"3598.  Appointment  of  counsel. 

"3599.  Collateral  attack  on  judgment  impos- 
ing sentence  of  death. 


"i  3591.  Sentence  of  death 

"A  defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty  of 
an  offense  under  section  36,  if  the  defendant, 
as  determined  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  at 
a  hearing  under  section  3593,  caused  the 
death  of  a  person  intentionally,  knowingly, 
or  through  recklessness  manifesting  extreme 
indifference  to  human  life,  or  caused  the 
death  of  a  person  through  the  intentional  in- 
fliction of  serious  bodily  injury,  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  death  if.  after  consideration  of  the 
factors  set  forth  in  section  3592  in  the  course 
of  a  hearing  held  pursuant  to  section  3593,  it 
is  determined  that  imposition  of  a  sentence 
of  death  is  justified,  except  that  no  person 
may  be  sentenced  to  death  who  was  less  than 
18  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  offense, 
"i  3592.  Factors  to  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified 

"(a)  MrriGATiNG  Factors.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  for 
any  offense,  the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury, 
the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the  follow- 
ing mitigating  factors  and  determine  which, 
if  any,  exist: 

"(1)  Mental  CAPAcrry.— The  defendant's 
mental  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  the  defendant's  conduct  or  to  con- 
form the  defendant's  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  was  significantly  impaired,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  capacity  was  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

"(2)  Dltiess.- The  defendant  was  under  un- 
usual and  substantial  duress,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duress  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(3)  Participation  in  offense  minor.— The 
defendant  is  punishable  as  a  principal  in  the 
offense,  which  was  committed  by  another, 
but  the  defendant's  participation  was  rel- 
atively minor,  regardless  of  whether  the  par- 
ticipation was  so  minor  as  to  constitute  a 
defense  to  the  charge. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  consider  whether  any  other  aspect  of 
the  defendant's  character  or  record  or  any 
other  circumstances  of  the  offense  that  the 
defendant  may  proffer  as  a  mitigating  factor 
exists. 

"(b)  Aggravating  Factors  for  Espionage 
and  Treason.— In  determining  whether  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified  for  an  offense 
described  in  section  3591(1),  the  jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider 
each  of  the  following  aggravating  factors  and 
determine  which,  if  any,  exist: 

"(1)  Previous  espionage  or  treason  con- 
viction.—The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  another  offense  involving  espio- 
nage or  treason  for  which  a  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment  or  death  was  authorized  by 
statute. 

"(2)  Risk  of  substantial  danger  to  na- 
tional SECURiTi'.- In  the  commission  of  the 
offense  the  defendant  knowingly  created  a 
grave  risk  to  the  national  security. 

"(3)  Risk  of  death  to  another.— In  the 
commission  of  the  offense  the  defendant 
knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to 
another  person. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists. 

"(C)  AGGRAVATINO  FACTORS  FOR  HOMICIDE 
and  FOR  ATTEMPTED  MURDER  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT.—In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified  for  an  offense  described  in 
section  3591  (2)  or  (6).  the  jury,  or  if  there  Is 
no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider  each  of  the 
following  aggravating  factors  and  determine 
which,  if  any,  exist: 

"(1)  Death  occurred  during  commission 
OF  another  crime. — The  death  occurred  dur- 
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In?  the  commission  or  attempted  commis- 
sion of,  or  during  the  immediate  flight  from 
the  commission  of.  an  offense  under  section 
751  (prisoners  in  custody  of  institution  or  of- 
ficer), section  794  (gathering  or  delivering  de- 
fense information  to  aid  foreign  govern- 
ment), section  844(d)  (transportation  of  ex- 
plosives in  interstate  commerce  for  certain 
purposes),  section  844(0  (destruction  of  Gov- 
ernment property  by  explosives),  section  1118 
(prisoners  serving  life  term),  section  1201 
(kidnapping),  or  section  2381  (treason)  of  this 
title,  section  1826  of  title  28  (persons  in  cus- 
tody as  recalcitrant  witnesses  or  hospital- 
ized following  a  finding  of  not  guilty  only  by 
reason  of  insanity),  or  section  902  (1)  or  (n)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1472  (1)  and  (n)  (aircraft  piracy)). 

"(2)  Involvement  of  firearm  or  previous 
conviction  of  violent  felony  involving 
FIREARM.— The  defendants 

"(A)  during  and  in  relation  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  or  in  escaping  apprehen- 
sion used  or  possessed  a  firearm  (as  defined 
in  section  921 ):  or 

"(B)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  or  State  offense  punishable  by  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  more  than  1  year, 
involving  the  use  or  attempted  or  threatened 
use  of  a  firearm  (as  defined  in  section  921) 
against  another  person. 

"(3)  Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 
which  a  sentence  of  death  or  life  impris- 
ONMENT WAS  AUTHORIZED.— The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  in  the  death  of  a 
person,  for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(4)  Previous  coNvicmoN  of  other  serious 
OFFENSES.— The  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  2  or  more  Federal  or  State 
offenses,  each  punishable  by  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  more  than  1  year,  committed 
on  different  occasions,  involving  the  impor- 
tation, manufacture,  or  distribution  of  a 
controlled  substance  (as  defined  in  section 
102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  802))  or  the  infliction  of,  or  attempted 
infliction  of,  serious  bodily  injury  or  death 
upon  another  person. 

"(5)  Grave  risk  of  death  to  additional 
PERSONS.— The  defendant,  in  the  commission 
of  the  offense  or  In  escaping  apprehension, 
knowingly  created  a  grrave  risk  of  death  to  1 
or  more  persons  in  addition  to  the  victim  of 
the  offense. 

••(6)  Heinous,  cruel,  or  depraved  manner 
OF  commission.- The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  in  an  especially  heinous,  cruel,  or 
depraved  manner  In  that  it  involved  torture 
or  serious  physical  abuse  to  the  victim. 

"(7)  Procurement  of  offense  by  pay- 
ment.—The  defendant  procured  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  by  payment,  or  promise  of 
payment,  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value. 

"(8)  Commission  of  the  offense  for  pecu- 
niary GALN.— The  defendant  committed  the 
offense  as  consideration  for  the  receipt,  or  In 
the  expectation  of  the  receipt,  of  anything  of 
pecuniary  value. 

■•(9)  Substantial  planning  and 
premeditation.- The  defendant  committed 
the  offense  after  substantial  planning  and 
premeditation. 

"(10)  Vulnerability  of  victim.— The  vic- 
tim was  particularly  vulnerable  due  to  old 
age,  youth,  or  infirmity. 

"(U)  Type  of  victim.— d)  The  defendant 
committed  the  offense  against — 

"(i)  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President-elect,  the  Vice  President,  the  Vice 
President-elect,  the  Vice  President-des- 
ignate, or.  if  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  In  order  of  succession  to  the  of- 


fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  who  is  acting  as  President  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States: 

"(ii)  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  government, 
or  the  political  equivalent,  of  a  foreigm  na- 
tion; 

"(Hi)  a  foreign  official  described  In  section 
1116(b)(3)(A).  if  the  official  is  in  the  United 
States  on  official  business;  or 

"(Iv)  a  public  servant  who  is  a  Federal 
judge,  a  Federal  law  enforcement  officer,  an 
employee  (including  a  volunteer  or  contract 
employee)  of  a  Federal  prison,  or  an  ofnclal 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons — 

"(I)  while  the  public  servant  is  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  the  public  servant's  offi- 
cial duties; 

"(II)  because  of  the  performance  of  the 
public  servant's  official  duties;  or 

"(III)  because  of  the  public  servant's  status 
as  a  public  servant. 
"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  the  terms  'President-elect'  and  'Vice 
President-elect'  mean  persons  that  are  the 
apparent  successful  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice  President,  respec- 
tively, as  ascertained  from  the  results  of  the 
general  elections  held  to  determine  the  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice  President  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  1  and  2  of  title  3, 
United  States  Code; 

"(11)  the  term  "Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer' means  a  public  servant  authorized  by 
law  or  by  a  government  agency  or  Congress 
to  conduct  or  engage  in  the  prevention,  in- 
vestigation, or  prosecution  of  an  offense: 

"(iii)  the  term  'Federal  prison'  means  a 
Federal  correctional,  detention,  or  penal  fa- 
cility. Federal  community  treatment  center, 
or  Federal  halfway  house,  or  any  such  prison 
operated  under  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

"(Iv)  the  term  'Federal  judge'  means  a  ju- 
dicial officer  of  the  United  States  (including 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  mag- 
istrate). 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravating 
factor  exists. 

"S  3593.  Special  hearing  to  determioe  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified 

"(a)  Notice  by  the  Government.— when 
the  Government  intends  to  seek  the  death 
penalty  for  an  offense  described  in  section 
3591,  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  a  rea- 
sonable time  before  the  trial,  or  before  ac- 
ceptance by  the  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or 
at  such  time  thereafter  as  the  court  may 
permit  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  shall 
sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and  serve  on  the 
defendant,  a  notice — 

"(1)  that  the  Government  in  the  event  of 
conviction  will  seek  the  sentence  of  death: 
and 

"(2)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor  or 
factors  enumerated  In  section  3592  and  any 
other  aggravating  factor  not  specifically 
enumerated  in  section  3592,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, If  the  defendant  is  convicted,  will  seek 
to  prove  as  the  basis  for  the  death  penalty. 
The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(b)  Hearing  Before  a  Court  or  Jury.— 
When  the  attorney  for  the  Government  has 
filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  the  defendant  is  found 
guilty  of  an  offense  described  In  section  3591, 
the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before 
whom  the  guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  an- 
other judge  if  that  judge  is  unavailable,  shall 
conduct  a  separate  sentencing  hearing  to  de- 


termine the  punishment  to  be  imposed.  Be- 
fore such  a  hearing,  no  presentence  report 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  United  States  Pro- 
bation Service,  notwithstanding  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  hearing 
shall  be  conducted— 

"(1)  before  the  jury  that  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(2)  before  a  jury  Impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  gruilty; 

"(B)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury; 

"(C)  the  jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause;  or 

"(D)  after  initial  Imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  the  section  is  necessary;  or 

"(3)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  motion  of 
the  defendant  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government. 
A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
shall  consist  of  12  members,  unless,  at  any 
time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

"(c)  Proof  of  Mitigating  and  Aggravat- 
ing Factors.— At  the  hearing.  Information 
may  be  presented  concerning — 

"(1)  any  matter  relating  to  any  mitigating 
factor  listed  in  section  3592  and  any  other 
mitigating  factor:  and 

"(2)  any  matter  relating  to  any  aggravat- 
ing factor  listed  in  section  3592  for  which  no- 
tice has  been  provided  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  (if  information  is  presented  relat- 
ing to  such  a  listed  factor)  any  other  aggra- 
vating factor  for  which  notice  has  been  so 
provided. 

Information  presented  may  include  the  trial 
transcript  and  exhibits.  Any  other  informa- 
tion relevant  to  such  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  may  be  presented  by  either  the 
Government  or  the  defendant,  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials,  ex- 
cept that  information  may  be  excluded  If  Its 
probative  value  is  outweighed  by  the  danger 
of  creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing  the  is- 
sues, or  misleading  the  jury.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  defendant  shall  be  permitted  to 
rebut  any  information  received  at  the  hear- 
ing and  shall  be  given  fair  opportunity  to 
present  argument  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
information  to  establish  the  existence  of  any 
aggravating  or  mitigating  factor  and  as  to 
the  appropriateness  in  that  case  of  imposing 
a  sentence  of  death.  The  Government  shall 
open  the  argument.  The  defendant  shall  be 
permitted  to  reply.  The  (Jovernment  shall 
then  be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The 
burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
gravating factor  Is  on  the  Government,  and 
It  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of 
such  a  factor  is  established  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  The  burden  of  establishing  the 
existence  of  any  mitigating  factor  is  on  the 
defendant,  and  it  is  not  satisfied  unless  the 
existence  of  such  a  factor  is  established  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

"(d)  Return  of  Special  Findings.— The 
jury,  or  If  there  Is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  Information  received  during 
the  hearing.  It  shall  return  special  findings 
identifying  any  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
set  forth  in  section  3592  found  to  exist  and 
any  other  agerravating  factor  for  which  no- 
tice has  been  provided  under  subsection  (a) 
found  to  exist.  A  finding  with  respect  to  a 
mitigating  factor  may  be  made  by  1  or  more 
members  of  the  jury,  and  any  member  of  the 
jury  who  finds  the  existence  of  a  mitigating 


factor  may  consider  such  factor  established 
for  purposes  of  this  section  regardless  of  the 
number  of  jurors  who  concur  that  the  factor 
has  been  established.  A  finding  with  respect 
to  any  aggravating  factor  must  be  unani- 
mous. If  no  aggravating  factor  set  forth  in 
section  3592  is  found  to  exist,  the  court  shall 
impose  a  sentence  other  than  death  author- 
ized by  law. 

"(e)  Return  of  a  Finding  Concerning  a 
Sentence  of  Death.— If,  in  the  case  of— 

"(1)  an  offense  described  in  section  3591(1). 
an  aggravating  factor  required  to  be  consid- 
ered under  section  3592(b)  Is  found  to  exist; 
or 

"(2)  an  offense  described  in  section  3591  (2) 
or  (6),  an  aggravating  factor  required  to  be 
considered  under  section  3592(c)  is  found  to 
exist. 

the  jury,  or  If  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  then  consider  whether  the  aggravating 
factor  or  factors  found  to  exist  outweigh  any 
mitigating  factor  or  factors.  The  jury,  or  if 
there  Is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  recommend 
a  sentence  of  death  If  It  unanimously  finds 
at  least  1  aggravating  factor  and  no  mitigat- 
ing factor  or  if  it  finds  1  or  more  aggravating 
factors  which  outweigh  any  mitigating  fac- 
tors. In  any  other  case,  it  shall  not  rec- 
ommend a  sentence  of  death.  The  jury  shall 
be  Instructed  that  It  must  avoid  any  influ- 
ence of  sympathy,  sentiment,  passion,  preju- 
dice, or  other  arbitrary  factors  In  its  deci- 
sion and  should  make  such  a  recommenda- 
tion as  the  information  warrants. 

"(f)  Special  Precaution  To  Ensure 
Against  Discrimination.— In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  before  the  return  of 
a  finding  under  subsection  (e),  shall  instruct 
the  jury  that,  in  considering  whether  a  sen- 
tence of  death  Is  justified.  It  shall  not  con- 
sider the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  and  that  the  jury  is  not  to  rec- 
ommend a  sentence  of  death  unless  it  has 
concluded  that  it  would  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death  for  the  crime  in  question  no 
matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs, 
national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  may  be.  The  jury,  upon  return  of 
a  finding  under  subsection  (e),  shall  also  re- 
turn to  the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by 
each  juror,  that  consideration  of  the  race, 
color,  religious  beliefs,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim  was  not 
involved  in  reaching  the  juror's  Individual 
decision  and  that  the  individual  juror  would 
have  made  the  same  recommendation  re- 
garding a  sentence  for  the  crime  in  question 
no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  be- 
liefs, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant 
or  any  victim  may  be. 
"i  3594.  Imposition  of  a  sentence  of  death 

"Upon  the  recommendation  under  section 
3593(e).  that  a  sentence  of  death  be  Imposed, 
the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death.  Otherwise  the  court  shall  impose  a 
sentence,  other  than  death,  authorized  by 
law.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  if  the 
maximum  term  of  Imprisonment  for  the  of- 
fense Is  life  imprisonment,  the  court  may 
impose  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  with- 
out the  possibility  of  release  or  furlough. 
"{3595.  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death 

"(a)  Appeal.— In  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  must  be  filed  within  the 
time  specified  for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  judgment  of  conviction.  An  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  under  this  section  may 
be  consolidated  with  an  appeal  of  the  judg- 


ment of  conviction  and  shall  have  priority 
over  all  other  cases. 

"(b)  Review.— The  court  of  appeals  shall 
review  the  entire  record  in  the  case,  includ- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial; 

"(2)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing; 

"(3)  the  procedures  employed  in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing;  and 

"(4)  the  special  findings  returned  under 
section  3593(d). 

"(c)  Decision  and  Disposition.- 

"(1)  If  the  court  of  appeals  determines 
that— 

"(A)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  imposed 
under  the  influence  of  ptassion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor;  and 

"(B)  the  evidence  and  information  support 
the  special  findings  of  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
gravating factor  or  factors, 

it  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

"(2)  In  any  other  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsideration 
under  section  3593  or  for  Imposition  of  an- 
other authorized  sentence  as  appropriate. 

"(3)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  sentence  of  death  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"{3596.    Implementation    of    a    sentence    of 
death 

"(a)  In  General.— a  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  until  exhaustion  of  the  pro- 
cedures for  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  convic- 
tion and  for  review  of  the  sentence.  When  the 
sentence  Is  to  be  Implemented,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  release  the  person  sentenced  to 
death  to  the  custody  of  a  United  States  mar- 
shal, who  shall  supervise  implementation  of 
the  sentence  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  the  sentence  is  im- 
posed. If  the  law  of  that  State  does  not  pro- 
vide for  implementation  of  a  sentence  of 
death,  the  court  shall  designate  another 
State,  the  law  of  which  does  so  provide,  and 
the  sentence  shall  be  implemented  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  that  law. 

"(b)  IMPAIRED  Mental  CAPAcmr,  Age.  or 
Pregnancy.— A  sentence  of  death  shall  not 
be  carried  out  upon  a  person  who  is  under  18 
years  of  age  at  the  time  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted. A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  car- 
ried out  upon  a  person  who  is  mentally  re- 
tarded. A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  car- 
ried out  upon  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of 
mental  disability— 

"(1)  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the 
pending  proceedings,  what  the  person  was 
tried  for,  the  reason  for  the  punishment,  or 
the  nature  of  the  punishment:  or 

"(2)  lacks  the  capacity  to  recognize  or  un- 
derstand facts  that  would  make  the  punish- 
ment unjust  or  unlawful  or  lacks  the  ability 
to  convey  such  information  to  counsel  or  to 
the  court. 

A  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  carried  out 
upon  a  woman  while  she  is  pregnant. 

"(c)  Employees  May  Decline  To  Partici- 
pate.—No  employee  of  any  State  department 
of  corrections  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons and  no  employee  providing  services  to 
that  department  or  bureau  under  contract 
shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  that  em- 
ployment or  contractual  obligation,  to  be  in 
attendance  at  or  to  participate  In  any  execu- 
tion carried  out  under  this  section,  if  such 
participation  Is  contrary  to  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  employee.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "partici- 


pate in  any  execution'  includes  personal 
preparation  of  the  condemned  individual  and 
the  apparatus  used  for  the  execution,  and  su- 
pervision of  the  activities  of  other  personnel 
in  carrying  out  such  activities. 
"i  3597.  Use  of  SUte  facilities 

•"A  United  States  marshal  charged  with  su- 
pervising the  implementation  of  a  sentence 
of  death  may  use  appropriate  State  or  local 
facilities  for  the  purpose,  may  use  the  serv- 
ices of  an  appropriate  State  or  local  official 
or  of  a  person  such  as  an  ofiicial  employed 
for  the  purpose,  and  shall  pay  the  costs 
thereof  in  an  amount  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney (General. 

"i  3598.  Appointment  of  counsel 

"(a)  Federal  Capffal  Cases.— 

"(1)  Representation  of  indigent  defend- 
ants.—Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  this 
subsection  shall  govern  the  appointment  of 
counsel  for  a  defendant  against  whom  a  sen- 
tence of  death  Is  sought,  or  on  whom  a  sen- 
tence of  death  has  been  imposed,  for  an  of- 
fense against  the  United  States,  when  the  de- 
fendant is  or  becomes  financially  unable  to 
obtain  adequate  representation.  Such  a  de- 
fendant shall  be  entitled  to  appointment  of 
counsel  from  the  commencement  of  trial 
proceedings  until  1  of  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  section  3599(b)  has  occurred. 

"(2)   REFRESENTA-nON    BEFORE    FINALITY^   OF 

judgment. — A  defendant  within  the  scope  of 
this  subsection  shall  have  counsel  appointed 
for  trial  representation  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3005.  At  least  1  counsel  so  appointed 
shall  continue  to  represent  the  defendant 
until  the  conclusion  of  direct  review  of  the 
judgment,  unless  replaced  by  the  court  with 
other  qualified  counsel. 

"(3)    REPRESENTATION     AFTER     FINALITY     OF 

judgment.— When  a  judgment  imposing  a 
sentence  of  death  has  become  final  through 
affirmance  by  the  Supreme  Conn  on  direct 
review,  denial  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  direct  review,  or  expiration  of  the 
time  for  seeking  direct  review  in  the  court  of 
appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Govern- 
ment shall  promptly  notify  the  district  court 
that  imposed  the  sentence.  Within  10  days 
after  receipt  of  the  notice,  the  district  court 
shall  proceed  to  make  a  determination 
whether  the  defendant  is  eligible  under  this 
subsection  for  appointment  of  counsel  for 
subsequent  proceedings.  On  the  basis  of  the 
determination,  the  court  shall  Issue  an 
order— 

"(A)  appointing  1  or  more  counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  defendant  upon  a  finding  that  the 
defendant  is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  representation  and  wishes  to  have 
counsel  appointed  or  is  unable  competently 
to  decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject  ap- 
pointment of  counsel: 

'"(B)  finding,  after  a  hearing  if  necessary, 
that  the  defendant  rejected  appointment  of 
counsel  and  made  the  decision  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  its  legal  consequences:  or 

""(C)  denying  the  appointment  of  counsel 
upon  a  finding  that  the  defendant  Is  finan- 
cially able  to  obtain  adequate  representa- 
tion. Counsel  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  different  from  the  counsel 
who  represented  the  defendant  at  trial  and 
on  direct  review  unless  the  defendant  and 
counsel  request  a  continuation  or  renewal  of 
the  earlier  representation. 

""(4)  Standards  for  competence  of  coun- 
sel.— In  relation  to  a  defendant  who  is  enti- 
tled to  appointment  of  counsel  under  this 
subsection,  at  least  1  counsel  appointed  for 
trial  representation  must  have  been  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  for  at  least  5  years  and  have 
at  least  3  years  of  experience  in  the  trial  of 
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felony  cases  in  Federal  distxlct  court.  If  new 
counsel  is  appointed  after  judgment,  at  least 
one  counsel  so  appointed  must  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  for  at  least  5  years  and 
have  at  least  3  years  of  experience  in  the  liti- 
gation of  felony  cases  in  the  Federal  courts 
of  appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court, 
for  g:ood  cause,  may  appoint  counsel  who 
does  not  meet  these  standards,  but  whose 
background,  knowledge,  or  experience  would 
otherwise  enable  counsel  to  properly  ref>- 
resent  the  defendant,  with  due  consideration 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  penalty  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  litigation. 

"(5)    APPLICABILITY    OF    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 

ACT. — Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  section  3006A  shall  apply  to  ap- 
pointments under  this  subsection. 

"(6)  Claims  of  ineffectiveness  of  coun- 
sel.—The  ineffectiveness  or  incompetence  of 
counsel  during  proceedings  on  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28  in  a  capital  case 
shall  not  be  a  ground  for  relief  from  the 
Judgment  or  sentence  in  any  proceeding.  The 
limitation  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  preclude  the  appointment  of  different 
counsel  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"(b)  State  Capital  Cases.— The  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
Impose  any  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  counsel  in  any  proceeding  in 
a  State  court  or  other  State  proceeding  in  a 
capital  case,  other  than  any  requirement  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  proceeding  under  section  2254  of 
title  28  relating  to  a  State  capital  case,  or 
any  subsequent  proceeding  on  review,  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  for  a  petitioner  who  is 
or  becomes  financially  unable  to  afford  coun- 
sel shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  a  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  pursuant  to  statutory  au- 
thority. Such  appointment  of  counsel  shall 
be  governed  by  section  3006A. 
'{SSSS.  Collateral  attack  on  judgment  impos- 
ing sentence  of  death 

••(a)  Time  for  Making  Section  2255  Mo- 
tion.—In  a  case  in  which  a  sentence  of  death 
has  been  Imposed  and  the  Judgment  has  be- 
come final  under  section  3Se6<a)(3),  a  motion 
in  the  case  under  section  2255  of  title  28  shall 
be  filed  within  90  days  after  the  issuance  of 
the  order  relating  to  appointment  of  counsel 
under  section  3598(a)(3).  The  court  In  which 
the  motion  is  filed,  for  good  cause,  may  ex- 
tend the  time  for  filing  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  days.  A  motion  described  in  this 
section  shall  have  priority  over  all  noncap- 
ital matters  in  the  district  court  and  in  the 
court  of  appeals  on  review  of  the  district 
court's  decision. 

"(b)  Stay  of  Execution.— The  execution  of 
a  sentence  of  death  shall  be  stayed  in  the 
course  of  direct  review  of  the  judgment  and 
during  the  litigation  of  an  initial  motion  in 
the  case  under  section  2255  of  title  28.  The 
stay  shall  run  continuously  following  impo- 
sition of  the  sentence  and  shall  expire  if— 

"(1)  the  defendant  fails  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28.  within  the  time 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  or  fails  to  make  a 
timely  application  for  court  of  appeals  re- 
view following  the  denial  of  such  a  motion 
by  a  district  court: 

"(2)  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2255  of 
title  28,  the  motion  under  that  section  is  de- 
nied— 

"(A)  the  time  for  filing  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari has  expired  and  no  petition  has  been 
filed; 

"(B)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  peti- 
tion; or 


"(C)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  and  upon  consideration  of  the  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  disposed  of  it  in  a  manner 
that  left  the  capital  sentence  undisturbed;  or 

"(3)  before  a  district  court,  in  the  presence 
of  counsel  and  after  having  been  advised  of 
the  consequences  of  the  decision,  the  defend- 
ant waives  the  right  to  file  a  motion  under 
section  2255  of  title  28. 

"(c)  Finality  of  the  Decision  on  Re- 
view.—If  1  of  the  conditions  specified  in  sub- 
section (b)  has  occurred,  no  court  shall  have 
the  authority  to  enter  a  stay  of  execution  or 
grant  relief  in  the  case  unless— 

"(1)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  is  a  claim  not  presented  in  earlier  pro- 
ceedings: 

"(2)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  is— 

"(A)  the  result  of  governmental  action  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States; 

"(B)  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  rec- 
ognition of  a  new  Federal  right  that  is  retro- 
actively applicable;  or 

"(C)  based  on  a  factual  predicate  that 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  in  time  to 
present  the  claim  in  earlier  proceedings;  and 

"(3)  the  facts  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufficient,  if  proven,  to  undermine  the 
court's  confidence  in  the  determination  of 
guilt  on  the  offense  or  offenses  for  which  the 
death  penalty  was  imposed.". 

(c)  Technical  A.mendment.— The  part  anal- 
ysis for  part  II  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  227  the  following  new 
item: 
"228.  Death  penalty  procedures  3591". 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Burns): 
S.  489.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Gallatin 
Range    Consolidation    and    Protection 
Act  of  1993":  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

GALLATIN  RANGE  CONSOLIDATION  AND 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Gallatin  Range 
Consolidation  and  Protection  Act.  This 
legislation  consolidates  checkerboard 
lands  in  Montana  and  is  very  similar  to 
the  land  exchanges  that  were  part  of 
the  Montana  Wilderness  Act  which 
passed  this  body  last  Congress. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Congressman  Wil- 
liams of  Montana  introduced  the  same 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Congressman  Wil- 
liams has  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing various  groups  together  on  these 
exchanges  and  shaping  a  proposal  that 
is  truly  in  the  public  interest. 

This  act  represents  perhaps  the  last 
opportunity  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  acquire  and  protect  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  pristine  land 
left  near  Yellowstone  National  Park.  If 
the  exchanges  are  not  signed  into  law 
by  June  of  this  year,  these  lands  will 
be  posted  off  limits  to  public  use,  sub- 
divided, and  logged  by  the  private  com- 
pany that  now  owns  them. 

However,  this  legislation  is  not  about 
preventing  the  subdivision  and  logging 
of  land  in  private  hands:  it  is  about 
recognizing  that  certain  areas  are  best 
held  in  public  ownership  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  enjoyment  of  all  Americans. 


At  stake  are  approximately  71.000 
acres  in  the  greater  Yellowstone  eco- 
system. As  you  drive  along  Highway 
191  to  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the 
Gallatin  Range  is  your  constant  com- 
panion. Home  to  elk.  moose,  bighorn 
sheep,  wolverines,  mountain  lions,  and 
the  threatened  grizzly  bear,  the  State 
of  Montana  has  long  recognized  the 
upper  Gallatin  as  one  of  its  most  di- 
verse and  Important  wildlife  areas. 

Yet  the  Gallatin  Range  is  a  victim  of 
this  country's  policy  during  the  19th 
century  which  transferred  millions  of 
acres  into  the  hands  of  the  railroads 
and  created  checkerboard  ownership 
throughout  the  West.  This  act  would 
fulfill  a  dream  that  Federal  and  State 
land  manaigers  as  well  as  Montanans 
have  had  since  1925— to  bring  those 
lands  back  into  the  public  domain. 

I  first  became  involved  in  the  Gal- 
latln-Porcupine  exchanges  back  in  1982. 
At  a  crowded  public  meeting  at  Big 
Sky  Ski  Resort,  I  listened  as  countless 
Montanans  expressed  to  me  their  fear 
of  what  would  happen  to  these  lands  if 
they  remained  in  private  ownership. 

Wildlife  biologists  voiced  concern 
about  the  fragmentation  of  habitat; 
fisherman  worried  about  the  effect  of 
logging  on  the  blue  ribbon  Gallatin 
River;  snowmobilers,  cross-country 
skiers,  and  sportsmen  worried  about 
having  public  access  restricted;  and 
just  about  everybody  in  that  meeting 
wondered  how  the  eventual  subdivision 
of  these  lands  would  irrevocably  alter 
the  beauty  of  the  Gallatin  Range. 

After  that  meeting,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice set  to  work  to  resolve  the  owner- 
ship problem,  and  the  first  land  ex- 
change plans  were  completed  in  1987.  In 
1988,  the  exchange  passed  Congress  as 
part  of  the  Montana  wilderness  bill, 
only  to  be  vetoed  by  President  Reagan. 
In  1992,  the  exchanges  passed  the  Sen- 
ate again  during  consideration  of  a 
Montana  wilderness  bill. 

In  short,  the  Gallatin  land  exchanges 
have  had  10  years  of  close  public  scru- 
tiny and  comment.  It  has  been  part  of 
seven  congressional  hearings  and  two 
field  hearings  since  1987.  Similar  ver- 
sions of  this  exchange  have  passed  the 
Senate  twice  in  the  last  5  years. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
today  because  the  Gallatin  Range  is 
now  faced  with  imminent  development 
unless  decisive  action  is  taken.  The 
lands  are  currently  owned  by  Big  Sky 
Lumber  Co.  Big  Sky  Lumber  has  been 
a  most  cooperative  partner  so  far  but 
they  are  faced  with  a  June  1,  1993, 
deadline  to  deliver  timber  to  another 
lumber  company  in  the  State.  Given 
the  terms  of  their  contract  with  this 
company.  Big  Sky  Lumber  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  begin  harvesting  on  these 
lands  if  the  exchanges  are  not  com- 
pleted with  all  speed.  If  Congress  fails 
to  act  and  this  deadline  passes  the  pub- 
lic will  lose  precious  recreation  oppor- 
tunities and  scarce  public  access. 

I  am  committed  to  see  that  this  does 
not  happen  and  am  hopeful  that  we  can 


move  quickly  to  bring  these  lands  into 
public  ownership.  The  local  landowners 
support  the  exchanges,  conservation 
organizations  are  in  agreement,  Mon- 
tanans treasure  this  area  and  want  to 
see  these  lands  available  for  future  en- 
joyment, and  the  Forest  Service  and 
National  Park  Service  see  the  ex- 
changes as  a  necessary  measure. 

Sound  public  policy  overwhelmingly 
favors  acquiring  these  lands.  While  the 
June  1,  1993.  deadline  poses  a  difficult 
hurdle,  I  am  confident  that  my  col- 
leagues will  see  this  legislation  as  pro- 
viding a  great  treasure  to  all  Ameri- 
cans that  would  help  lead  to  passage  of 
these  exchanges. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  colleagrue.  Senator 
Burns,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

As  testament  to  the  overwhelming 
public  support  for  the  exchanges.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  several  letters  of  support 
by  local  and  national  conservation  or- 
ganizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Montana  Wilderness  Assocution. 

Helena,  MT,  March  1, 1993. 
Senator  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Baucus:  The  Montana  Wil- 
derness Association  wishes  to  express  its 
wholehearted  support  for  your  introduction 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  of  the  Gallatin  Range 
Consolidation  Protection  Act. 

The  Montana  Wilderness  Association  is 
Montana's  largest  statewide  wilderness  advo- 
cacy organization,  with  over  2,300  members. 
More  particular  to  the  current  topic,  the  or- 
ganization was  formed  in  1958  by  conserva- 
tionists and  sportsmen  in  the  Bozeman  area, 
many  of  whom  were  intent  upon  obtaining 
public  ownership  of  the  privately  owned 
wildlands  in  the  Gallatin  Range,  the  same 
lands  addressed  by  your  current  legislation. 

As  the  largest  unprotected  roadless  compo- 
nent of  the  greater  Yellowstone  ecosystem, 
the  idea  of  preserving  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  Gallatin  Range  enjoys  broad  public  sup- 
port of  Montana  conservationists.  Sine  1977, 
over  40,000  acres  of  the  range  has  been  part  of 
the  155,000-acre  Gallatin  Range  Wilderness 
Study  Area,  but  legislating  wilderness  for 
the  area  has  been  hampered  by  large  private 
inholdings  within  the  area. 

As  we  understand  it,  your  land-trade  bill 
would  obtain  several  roadless  sections  of 
land  in  the  Gallatin  Range  currently  owned 
by  Mr.  Tim  Blixseth,  who  has  indicated  his 
willingness  to  open  the  land  to  subdivision 
and  logging  if  a  trade  with  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment cannot  be  legislated  before  June  1  of 
this  year.  Thus  it  is  imperative  that  your 
legislation  be  moved  quickly  toward  a  suc- 
cessful end. 

The  Gallatin  land-trade  issue  has  been  ad- 
dressed in  the  Montana  media  and  in  con- 
gressional hearings  for  over  a  decade,  and 
the  trade  has  been  included  in  previous  Mon- 
tana wilderness  bills.  It  is  now  time  to  com- 
bine public  support  for  the  trade  with  the 
brief  window  of  opportunity  we  now  have  to 
introduce  and  pass  this  legislation. 

Thank  you  for  your  attentive  work  on  this 
important  subject.  The  Gallatin  Range  is  one 


of  the  last  great  unprotected  pieces  of  the 
American  West.  It  deserves  to  be  in  public 
ownership,  and  your  bill  deserves  prompt  ac- 
tion by  Congress. 
Respectfully, 

Bob  Decker, 
Executive  Director. 

Greater  Yellowstone  Coalition, 

Bozeman.  MT,  March  1, 1993. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Max:  The  Greater  Yellowstone  Coali- 
tion strongly  supports  your  introduction  of 
the  Gallatin  Range  Consolidation  and  Pro- 
tection Act  and  urges  you  to  do  everything 
you  can  to  secure  its  speedy  passage. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  safeguard 
some  of  the  finest  wildlife  habitat  and 
wildlands  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
The  lands  involved  are  crucial  habitat  for 
large  elk  herds,  many  grizzly  bears,  and 
thriving  populations  of  bighorn  sheep,  moose 
and  deer — plus  pristine  watersheds  and  pro- 
ductive fisheries  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  trying  to  place  into  public  owner- 
ship since  1925.  These  lands  include  the  bio- 
logical heart  of  the  S.393  Hyalite-Porcupine- 
Buffalo  Horn  Wilderness  Study  Area  (155,000 
acres;  established  16  years  ago)  which 
stretches  from  Hyalite  Peak  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  These  lands  possess  unparal- 
leled hunting,  fishing  and  other  recreational 
opportunities.  These  world-class  values  will 
be  destroyed  if  the  land  exchange  bill  does 
not  pass. 

We  can't  turn  back  the  clock.  We're  run- 
ning out  of  time  and  we've  run  out  of  op- 
tions. The  owner  of  the  private  land  has 
given  a  June  1  deadline  for  winning  approval 
of  the  land  exchange.  After  that  date,  the 
stop-gap  option  agreements  obtained  by  the 
Nature  Conservancy  will  expire.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  without  Congressional  action, 
these  lands  will  be  roaded,  logged  and  sub- 
divided. In  other  words,  the  incredible  wild- 
life and  wildland  values  of  the  Porcupine. 
Gallatin  Range.  S.  Cottonwood  Canyon,  and 
Taylor  Fork  areas  will  fall  victim  to  an  irre- 
versible calamity.  The  wild  heart  of  the  Por- 
cupine-Gallatin  Range  will  be  lost  forever. 

While  we  don't  want  to  lose  any  roadless 
lands  in  our  region,  we  feel  that  it  is  in  the 
larger  public  interest  to  secure  70,000  acres  of 
some  of  the  finest  wildlife  habitat  in  the 
West,  and  let  timber  harvest  proceed  in  2,500 
acres  of  roadless  land  in  the  North  Bridger 
Range — which  would  be  traded  to  the  land- 
owner, but  are  already  planned  for  logging 
and  roads,  under  the  Gallatin  Forest  Plan. 

Max.  you  know  firsthand  that  the  legisla- 
tive struggle  to  secure  these  lands  started 
over  10  years  ago.  You  also  are  aware  that 
support  from  Montanans  for  your  legislation 
runs  wide  and  deep.  Local  conservation 
groups  lining  up  in  support  so  far  include: 
the  Madison-Gallatin  Alliance,  Gallatin 
Wildlife  Association.  Concerned  Citizens  for 
Cottonwood.  Citizens  to  Save  the  Gallatin 
Valley  Face,  and  the  Bozeman  Viewshed 
Council.  Many  local  government  officials 
support  your  measure.  The  Forest  Service 
and  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  Dept. 
also  strongly  support  it. 

Finally.  Max,  you  are  completely  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  only  35  voting 
days  left  before  June  1st.  There  is  so  much  to 
gain  if  this  bill  succeeds— and  way  too  much 
to  lose,  if  it  fails. 

Our  sincere  thanks  for  working  diligently 
on  this. 

Bart  koehler. 
Associate  Program  Director. 


The  Wilderness  Society, 
Bozeman,  MT,  March  1, 1993. 
Senator  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Max:  The  Wilderness  Society  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  support  of  the  Gallatin 
land  purchase/exchange  package  negotiated 
last  year  with  Tim  Blixseth.  We  urge  you  to 
introduce  this  critical  legislation  soon  in  the 
Senate. 

Legislation  to  implement  the  Gallatin  ex- 
change/purchase package  will  resolve  a  cen- 
tury-old land  problem  on  the  Gallatin  Na- 
tional Forest  created  by  the  checkerboard 
railroad  land  grants.  Local  citizens  have 
worked  for  more  than  a  decade  on  this  effort. 

Resolving  the  land  patterns  on  the  Gal- 
latin Forest  will  be  beneficial  to  sportsmen, 
wilderness  advocates,  motorized 

recreationists,    taxpayers    and    those    who 
make  their  living  on  the  Forest. 

Assuring  the  preservation  of  lands  like  the 
Porcupine  and  Taylor  Fork  drainages  insures 
that  the  elk.  moose  and  deer  herds  dependent 
on  those  lands  will  continue  to  be  a  hunting 
resource. 

Removing  the  checkerboard  pattern  inside 
the  Hyalite-Porcupine-Buffalo  Horn  WSA 
provides  to  Montanans  the  opportunity  to 
debate  future  wilderness  designations  with- 
out having  to  worry  about  private 
inholdings. 

Blocking  up  ownership  of  Buckhom  Ridge. 
Squaw  Creek  and  Swan  Creek  provides 
snowmobilers  with  areas  where  they  can  con- 
tinue their  sport  without  fear  of  "No  Tres- 
passing" signs  being  erected. 

Acting  now  will  prevent  checkerboard 
lands  from  being  subdivided  by 
consolidationg  public  and  private  ownership. 
This  will  benefit  local  taxpayers  by  prevent- 
ing "leapfrog"  development  which  is  ex- 
tremely costly. 

Finally,  this  package  will  maintain  the 
jobs  dependent  on  the  outfitting  industry  by 
blocking  up  checkerboard  lands  assuring 
that  the  wildlife  dependent  on  them  will  still 
be  available  to  the  public. 

The  Forest  Service  has  stated  that  this 
package  will  also  benefit  local  timber  work- 
ers because  it  will  be  able  to  better  manage 
consolidated  lands  than  scattered  checker- 
board lands.  More  coherent  management  will 
result  in  better-planned  timber  sales. 

The  benefits  of  this  exchange  will  only  be 
realized  by  prompt  action  in  the  Congress. 

Options  that  the  Nature  Conservancy  holds 
to  purchase  the  Porcupine  drainage  fixim 
Tim  Blixseth  expired  in  June  of  this  year. 
We  were  unsuccessful  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
longer  options  because  of  commitments  Mr. 
Blixseth  has  to  Louisiana-Pacific  which  now 
owns  the  timber  mill  in  Belgrade. 

If  we  lose  the  options,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  other  elements  of  the  package— protec- 
tion for  the  WSA.  Taylor  Fork  and  the  re- 
maining roaded  lands  of  the  Gallatin- will 
collapse  like  a  house  of  cards. 

If  that  happens  we  could  be  faced  with  log- 
ging and  subdivision  in  Porcupine  Creek  and 
the  Taylor  Fork.  In  addition  to  losing  the 
benefits  outlined  above,  this  could  spell 
doom  for  a  good  part  of  Yellowstone's  North- 
em  Yellowstone  elk  herd  which  depends  on 
these  lands  for  wintering  areas.  It  could  also 
set  back  our  efforts  to  recover  the  threat- 
ened grizzly  bear  since  much  of  the  lands  in- 
volved in  the  purchase/exchange  package  are 
critical  for  the  future  of  the  great  bear. 

Max,  we  have  put  together  a  fragile  but 
workable  package.  What  we  need  now  is  for 
the  Montana  delegation  to  pull  together  and 
make  sure  this  legislation  passes.  Southwest 
Montana's  environment,  jobs  and  quality  of 
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life  hing-e  on  the  swift  passage  of  the  Gal- 
latin land  purchase/exchange  package. 

Thanlcs  in  advance  for  your  crucial  help. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this 
important  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  D.  Scott. 
Regional  Director,  Northern  Region. 

Great  Bear  Foundation. 
Missoula,  MT.  March  1,  1993. 
Hon.  Max  Baucus, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Max:  The  Great  Bear  Foundation 
(GBF)  strongly  endorses  your  introduction  of 
the  Gallatin  Range  Consolidation  and  Pro- 
tection Act  and  urges  you  to  move  promptly 
to  assure  speedy  passage. 

This  bill  will  safeguard  some  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Ecosystem's  most  significant  griz- 
zly (brown)  bear  habitat.  As  well,  it  is  also 
important  habitat  for  the  black  bear. 

While  GBF  Is  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tial for  degradation  of  black  bear  habitat  in 
the  Bridgers.  we  would  be  even  more  trou- 
bled by  the  potential  for  increased  excessive 
development  in  the  Gallatin  and  Madison 
ranges,  where  the  Big  Sky  area  is  already  an 
enigma.  Lets  not  allow  another  "Mol-Heron" 
to  happen,  and  lets  get  the  Porcupine-Tay- 
lors Fork  country  into  public  ownership 
while  we  can. 

You  may  recall,  that  back  in  1963  standing 
above  Eldridge  Creek  on  a  site  tour.  I  ex- 
pressed to  you  the  importance  of  the  Taylors 
Fork  to  the  grizzly  (brown)  bear.  Well,  if 
anything,  the  importance  is  even  more  criti- 
cal now. 

Thanks  for  your  haste  on  this  critical 
measure.  Congratulations  on  your  commit- 
tee chairmanship. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Matthew  m.  Reid. 

Director. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  bill  my  colleague 
from  Montana.  Senator  Baucus,  and  I 
are  introducing.  This  bill  allows  for  a 
transfer  and  exchange  of  private  and 
public  lands  in  the  Gallatin  Range  of 
Montana. 

The  checkerboard  ownership  of  this 
range  has  caused  land  management 
problems  in  the  past  for  both  private 
property  owners  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Over  the  years,  the  parties  have 
worked  to  develop  a  plan  to  consolidate 
their  respective  lands. 

In  addition,  provisions  are  included 
to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agrriculture 
or  a  conservation  entity— the  Nature 
Conservancy — to  acquire  properties  in 
the  Porcupine,  Taylor  Fork,  and  Gal- 
latin areas  through  purchase  or  ex- 
change. 

In  the  Porcupine  and  Taylor  Fork 
areas,  local  snowmobilers  raised  con- 
cerns over  the  loss  of  access  to  trails 
they  have  used  for  years.  The  Nature 
Conservancy  will  hold  these  lands  until 
the  Forest  Service  can  complete  the 
process  of  buying  the  property.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  informed  that  assur- 
ances have  been  made  by  the  Nature 
Conservancy  that  these  trails  will  re- 
main open.  Also,  after  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice obtains  these  lands,  they  will  man- 
age the  area  in  accordance  with  histor- 
ical uses.  Therefore,  unless  Congress 
decides  in  the  future  to  manage  the 


area  differently,  it  appears  these  trails 
will  remain  open. 

In  addition,  the  possibility  exists 
that  an  amendment  could  be  added  to 
this  bill  that  ensures  jobs  will  not  be 
lost  in  Livingston.  Currently,  the  For- 
est Service  is  working  out  final  details 
in  a  possible  land  trade  evolving  the 
Lost  Creek  area  that  will  protect  jobs 
at  the  Brand-S  lumber  mill  and  provide 
protection  for  wildlife  habitat.  This 
trade  appears  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est, and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  might  be 
considered  as  well  in  this  bill. 

In  addition,  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
consider  a  small  land  transfer  in  Lin- 
coln County.  This  transfer  of  land  is 
important  to  the  county  because  spe- 
cial use  permits  will  run  out  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Consideration  of  adding 
this  transfer  might  be  appropriate. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  all  the  parties  involved.  A  great 
consensus  has  been  reached.  And  Mon- 
tana will  benefit  by  this  bill  being 
signed  into  law. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  from  the  Nature 
Conservancy  to  the  Forest  Service  be 
added  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Nature  Conservancy 

OF  Montana. 
Helena.  MT,  March  1, 1993. 
Bob  Dennee, 

Lands  Officer.  Gallatin  National  Forest.  Boze- 
man.  MT. 

Dear  Bob:  In  a  recent  conversation,  you 
mentioned  that  members  of  the  Gallatin  Val- 
ley Snowmobile  Association  and  the  Mon- 
tana Trail  Vehicle  Riders  Association  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  snowmobile 
and  trail  bike  use  in  the  Porcupine  and  Tay- 
lor Fork  areas,  in  the  event  that  The  Nature 
Conservancy  comes  into  ownership  of  these 
lands.  Specifically.  I  understand  that  the  or- 
ganizations would  like  us  to  respond  to  the 
following  question: 

"What  is  the  policy  of  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy on  snowmobile  and  trail  bike  use  of 
Porcupine  and  Taylor  Fork  lands  that  the 
Conservancy  may  acquire  and  temporarily 
hold  for  transfer  to  the  Forest  Service?" 

The  policy  of  the  Conservancy  on  these 
lands  will  be  to  continue  to  permit  historic 
recreational  uses,  including  snowmobile  and 
trail  bike  use.  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  Gallatin  National  Forest  travel  plan. 
This  policy  is  in  accord  with  current  man- 
agement of  the  Gallatin  National  Forest,  as 
well  as  the  provisions  of  Senate  Bill  393  (the 
Montana  Wilderness  Study  Act),  which  spe- 
cifically allows  for  historic  recreational  uses 
to  continue  on  the  Porcupine  and  other  lands 
under  wilderness  study. 

The  only  caveat  is  that,  should  we  learn 
that  public  recreational  use  of  the  land 
would  expose  The  Nature  Conservancy  to  sig- 
nificant liability  risk,  we  must  retain  the 
right  to  review  and,  if  necessary,  adjust  this 
policy  to  reduce  such  a  risk.  Based  on  my 
knowledge  at  this  time,  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  this  will  be  a  problem. 

As  you  know,  the  Conservancy  now  holds 
contingent  options  to  acquire  about  19,000 
acres  in  the  Porcupine  and  Taylor  Fork 
drainages  from  Big  Sky  Lumber.  These  op- 
tions come  into  effect  only  if  Congress  en- 
acts the  Gallatin  Land  Exchange. 


If  the  options  do  come  into  effect  and  the 
Forest  Service  is  unable  to  act  on  the  pur- 
chase in  a  timely  majiner.  the  Conservancy 
may  acquire  and  hold  the  lands  until  the 
Forest  Services  has  the  necessary  funds  to 
complete  the  purchase. 

We  firmly  believe  that  wildlife  habitat,  as 
well  as  the  recreating  public,  will  be  best 
served  by  land  ownership  adjustments  that 
ensure  the  Taylor  Fork  and  Porcupine  are 
not  subject  to  the  kind  of  intensive  subdivi- 
sion and  development  occurring  elsewhere  in 
the  region.  We  have  made  a  substantial  in- 
vestment of  time  and  money  to  serve  these 
public  goals,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  on- 
going legislative  process  will  result  in  the 
acquisition  and  protection  of  these  crucial 
lands. 

Please  feel  free  to  share  this  letter  with 
any  individuals  or  groups  expressing  interest 
in  this  issue. 

Sincerely. 

Brian  Kahn. 
State  Director. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  490.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  procedures  for 
judicial  review  of  Federal  agency  com- 
pliance with  regulatory  flexibility 
analysis  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

REGULATORY  FLEXIBILFTY  AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  small 
businesses  in  this  country  are  strug- 
gling under  mandates  from  Washing- 
ton. 

I  know  many  small  businessmen  and 
women  in  Utah  who  would  like  some- 
one in  Washington  to  listen  to  their 
concerns.  From  high-technology  manu- 
facturing to  computer  software  devel- 
opment, from  the  biomedical  industry 
to  the  local  mom  and  pop  corner  store, 
Utahns  wonder  how  much  regulation  is 
enough  before  they  are  forced  out  of 
business.  If  Senators  think  I  am  being 
too  dramatic,  I  hope  they  will  continue 
to  listen. 

When  I  introduced  this  legislation  in 
the  last  Congress,  I  mentioned  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  George 
McGovern,  in  which  he  relates  his  own 
unhappy  experiences  with  regulation 
and  how  regulation  helped  to  close  his 
Connecticut  inn. 

As  Senator  McGovern  pointed  out: 
One-size-fits-all  rules  for  business  ignore 
the  reality  of  the  marketplace.  And  setting 
thresholds  for  regulatory  guidelines  at  artifi- 
cial levels — e.g.,  50  employees  or  more, 
S500.000  in  sales — takes  no  account  of  other 
realities,  such  as  profit  margins,  labor  inten- 
sive vs.  capital  intensive  business,  and  local 
market  economics. 

Senator  McGovern  asks  the  key  ques- 
tion: "Where  do  we  set  the  bar  so  that 
it  is  not  too  high  to  clear?  I  don't  have 
the  answer.  I  do  know  that  we  need  to 
start  raising  these  questions  more 
often." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  to  help  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  impact  of  regulation  on 
small  entities  by  Federal  agencies 
more  meaningful. 


According  to  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  on  Im- 
plementation of  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act,  for  1991,  the  goals  of  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  are  to: 

(1)  *  *  *  Increase  federal  agency  awareness 
and  understanding  of  the  impact  of  regula- 
tions on  small  entities  by  requiring  agencies 
to  identify  and  explain  those  impacts: 

(2)  *  •  *  require  that  agencies  commu- 
nicate and  explain  their  findings  to  the  pub- 
lic, including  notification  beyond  the  tradi- 
tional Federal  Register  notices; 

(3)  *  *  *  provide  regulatory  relief  for  small 
entities. 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  pro- 
vides a  practical  way  to  meet  these 
goals.  It  requires  that  agencies  prepare 
a  regulatory  flexibility  analysis  which, 
in  its  final  form,  should  examine  the 
following: 

First,  the  need  for  the  rule  and  objec- 
tive of  the  rule; 

Second,  a  summary  of  public  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  rule,  the  agency 
assessment  of  the  issues  raised  by  pub- 
lic comment,  and  a  statement  detailing 
whatever  changes  the  agency  made  to 
detailing  whatever  changes  the  agency 
made  to  the  rule  as  a  result  of  public 
comment;  and 

Third,  a  listing  of  viable  alternative 
to  the  rule  which  will  achieve  the  stat- 
ed objectives,  yet  at  the  same  time 
minimize  the  economic  impact  of  the 
new  rule  on  small  business  and  a  rea- 
son why  each  alternative  was  rejected. 

This  analysis  is  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  so  that  small  busi- 
ness people,  local  governments,  and 
other  concerned  citizens  can  better  un- 
derstand the  impact  of  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  for  12  years  we  have 
had  a  mechanism  in  place  to  assess  the 
impact  of  new  rules  on  small  busi- 
nesses. Yet  agencies  have  been  able  to 
circumvent  congressional  Intent  and, 
in  essence,  make  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act  a  hollow  statement.  Why? 

Section  611  of  the  act  states  that  the 
actions  of  agencies  governed  under  this 
act  "shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view." The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act 
allows  agencies  to  certify  that  their 
rules  do  not  have  a  significant  impact 
on  small  business  and,  therefore,  to 
avoid  completing  a  regulatory  flexibil- 
ity analysis. 

Because  of  section  611.  we  have  a 
statute  with  no  mechanism  for  enforce- 
ment. Under  the  act.  the  decisions  of 
regulators  concerning  compliance  with 
the  act  cannot  be  challenged  in  court; 
and,  therefore,  agencies  do  not  satis- 
factorily comply.  Removal  of  section 
611  will  force  agencies  to  fully  and  ac- 
curately consider  the  impact  of  their 
rules  on  smaller  business  entities,  local 
governments,  and  other  small  entities. 
Unless  regulators  understand  that 
their  consideration  of  rules  under  this 
act  can  be  challenged,  they  may  never 
fully  comply  with  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  loophole  in  the 
law  must  be  corrected.  As  we  all  real- 


ize, small  business  has  been  the  engine 
for  economic  growth  not  only  in  my 
own  State  of  Utah,  but  nationwide.  If 
we  wish  to  encourage  expansion  of 
small  business  and  American  entrepre- 
neurship,  then  we  must  bring  agencies 
into  compliance  with  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act  of  1980.  Further,  under 
these  amendments,  agencies  would  be 
required  to  document  both  direct  and 
indirect  effects  of  their  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Reg- 
ulatory Flexibility  Act  of  1980  has  been 
ignored  for  far  too  long.  Too  many 
small  businesses  have  foundered  under 
regulatory  policies  that  ignore  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  small  enterprises. 
These  amendments  will  allow  Ameri- 
cans to  look  at  the  proposed  impact  of 
regulation  'and  to  provide  the  kind  of 
input  Senator  McGovern  noted  was 
necessary  for  determining  where  we  set 
the  bar  to  make  sure  it  "is  not  too  high 
to  clear."  These  amendments  will 
make  sure  that  we  start  raising  these 
questions  more  often. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  McGovern's  article, 
the  full  text  of  the  bill,  and  a  bill  simi- 
mary  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

S.  490 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regulatory 
Flexibility  Amendments  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  611  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  6  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  item  relating  to  section  611. 

SEC.  3.  CONSIDERATION  OF  DIRECT  AND  INDI- 
RECT effects  of  rules. 

(A)  In  General.— Title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
610  the  following  new  section: 
"§611.  Consideration  of  direct  and  indirect 

effects  of  rules 

"In  determining  under  this  chapter  wheth- 
er or  not  a  rule  is  likely  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  a  substantial  number  of  small  en- 
tities, an  agency  shall  consider  both  the  di- 
rect and  indirect  effects  of  the  rule.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  6  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  610  the 
following: 

"611.  Consideration  of  direct  and  Indirect  ef- 
fects of  rules.". 

SEC.  4.  RULES  OPPOSED  BY  SBA  CHIEF  COUNSEL 
FOR  ADVOCACY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  612  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(d)  Statement  of  Opposition.— 
"(1)  Transmpttal  of  proposed  rules  and 
initial  regulatory  flexibility  analysis  to 
SBA  chief  counsel  for  advocacy. — On  or 
before  the  30th  day  preceding  the  date  of 
publication  by  an  agency  of  general  notice  of 


proposed  rulemaking  for  a  rule,  of  general 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for  a  rule,  the 
agency  shall  transmit  to  the  Chief  Counsel 
for  Advocacy  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

"(A)  a  copy  of  the  proposed  rule;  and 

"(B)(i)  a  copy  of  the  Initial  regulatory 
fiexibility  analysis  for  the  rule  if  required 
under  section  603:  or 

"(ii)  a  determination  by  the  agency  that 
an  initial  regulatory  flexibility  analysis  is 
not  required  under  the  proposed  rule  under 
section  603  and  an  explanation  for  the  deter- 
mination. 

"(2)  Statement  of  opposition.— On  or  be- 
fore the  15th  day  following  receipt  of  a  pro- 
posed rule  and  initial  regulatory  flexibility 
analysis  from  an  agency  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  may  trans- 
mit to  the  agency  a  written  statement  of  op- 
position to  the  proposed  rule. 

"(3)  Response.— If  the  Chief  Counsel  for 
Advocacy  transmits  to  an  agency  a  state- 
ment of  opposition  to  a  proposed  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2),  the  agency 
shall  publish  the  statement  in  the  Federal 
Register  at  the  time  of  publication  of  gen- 
eral notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for  the 
rule.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
603<a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "in  accordance  with  section 
612(d)"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
last  sentence. 

SEC.  5.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  SBA 
CHIEF  COUNSEL  FOR  ADVOCACY. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Chief 
Counsel  for  Advocacy  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  should  be  permitted  to  ap- 
pear as  amicus  curiae  in  any  action  or  case 
brought  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  a  rule. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  2.  Judicial  Review.  Section  2  would  re- 
peal section  611  of  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act  (RFA)  which  prohibits  judicial  review  of 
agency  compliance  with  the  RFA.  Section 
611  implicitly  prohibits  court  challenge  of  an 
agency  determination  of  the  applicability  of 
the  RFA.  and  prohibits  court  review  of  any 
regulatory  flexibility  analysis  prepared 
under  the  Act.  In  practice  the  prohibition  on 
judicial  challenges  has  allowed  the  agencies 
to  ignore  the  spirit  of  the  RFA.  Removing 
the  barrier  to  judicial  challenge  will  force 
agencies  to  comply  with  the  RFA. 

Sec.  3.  Consideration  of  Direct  and  Indirect 
Effects  of  Rules.  Under  current  practice,  it  is 
not  clear  whether  agencies  must  consider  the 
Indirect  effects  as  well  as  the  direct  effects 
of  their  rules  when  they  are  preparing  Regu- 
latory Flexibility  analyses.  Section  3  would 
require  agencies  to  consider  the  indirect  ef- 
fects as  well  as  the  direct  effects  of  their 
rules  on  small  businesses  in  their  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Analyses. 

Sec.  4.  Rules  Opposed  by  SBA  Chief  Coun- 
sel for  Advocacy.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
authors  of  this  legislation  to  strengthen 
agency  compliance  with  the  RFA.  It  is  also 
the  intention  of  the  authors  to  require  the 
agencies  to  work  more  closely  with  the  SBA 
Chief  Counsel,  who  is  charged  with  monitor- 
ing RFA  compliance,  during  the  drafting  of 
new  rules. 

Sec.  4  would  amend  Section  612  of  the  RFA 
to  require  that  when  an  agency  is  drafting  a 
new  rule,  the  agency  must  provide  the  SBA 
Chief  Counsel  with  an  advance  copy  of  the 
rule  30  days  before  publishing  a  general  no- 
tice of  proposed  rulemaking  in  the  Federal 
Register.  (General  Notices  of  Proposed  Rule- 
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making  are  required  under  the  APA,  5  U.S.C. 
553(b).  At  that  time  the  agency  must  also 
provide  the  SBA  Chief  Counsel  with  a  draft 
of  the  initial  regrulatory  flexibility  analysis 
for  the  rule  or.  If  the  agency  determines  that 
a  regulatory  flexibility  analysis  will  not  be 
necessary,  the  agency  must  provide  an  expla- 
nation for  that  determination. 

Following  receipt  of  the  above  informa- 
tion, the  SBA  Chief  Counsel  may  review  the 
proposed  rule  and  regulatory  flexibility  anal- 
ysis. The  Chief  Counsel  will  have  15  days  to 
transmit,  in  writing,  to  the  agency,  any  op- 
position or  comments  on  the  proposed  rule 
or  regulatory  flexibility  analysis. 

If  the  SBA  Chief  Counsel  submits  such  a 
statement,  the  agency  shall  publish  that 
statement,  together  with  the  response  of  the 
agency,  in  the  Federal  Register  at  the  same 
time  the  general  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making for  the  rule  is  published. 

Sec.  5.  The  RFA  currently  gives  the  Chief 
Counsel  authority  to  file  amicus  briefs  in 
litigation  involving  federal  rules,  which  only 
allows  him  to  express  the  views  of  the  Chief 
Counsel  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  rule 
on  small  business.  In  the  history  of  the  RFA 
this  has  only  been  done  once,  in  the  1966  case 
of  Lehigh  Valley  Farms.  At  that  time,  the 
Justice  Department  Indicated  that  this  was 
unconstitutional  because  it  would  Impair  the 
ability  of  the  Executive  to  fulfill  his  con- 
stitutional functions.  The  SBA  Chief  Counsel 
countered  this  argument  with  legal  argu- 
ments of  his  own.  The  DOJ  also  argued  that 
Executive  Order  12146,  section  1-402.  prevents 
the  Chief  Counsel  from  filing  such  briefs. 
Section  1-402  of  Executive  Order  12146  re- 
quires that  when  such  a  legal  dispute  exists 
between  two  agency  heads  which  serve  at  the 
President's  discretion,  such  dispute  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for  reso- 
lution. The  SBA  Chief  Counsel  countered 
with  case  law  supporting  the  principle  that 
an  Executive  Order  cannot  supersede  a  stat- 
ute, and  therefore  Executive  Order  12146  can- 
not prohibit  the  SBA  Chief  Counsel  from  ap- 
pearing as  amicus  curiae. 

After  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  between 
the  DOJ  and  the  SBA  Chief  Counsel,  the 
Chief  Counsel  eventually  withdrew  his  ami- 
cus brief  filed  under  Lehigh  Valley  Farms. 
To  the  best  of  our  understanding,  that  office 
has  never  attempted  to  file  another  amicus 
brief. 

The  ability  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  is 
important  to  the  ability  of  the  SBA  Chief 
Counsel  to  represent  the  interests  of  small 
businesses  In  the  rulemaking  process.  Fur- 
thermore, if  this  Act  shall  become  law,  with 
Its  provision  to  permit  judicial  review  of 
agency  compliance  with  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act,  the  importance  of  the  SBA 
Chief  Counsel's  ability  to  file  amicus  briefs 
will  be  magnified. 

Section  5  of  this  Act  is  a  "sense  of  the  Con- 
greas"  resolution  reaffirming  what  the  Con- 
gress has  already  passed  into  law,  that  the 
SBA  Chief  Counsel  should  be  permitted  to 
appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  cases  brought  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  a  rule.  5  U.S.C. 
612(b). 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  1.  1992) 

A  Politician's  Dream  Is  a  Businessman's 

Nightmare 

(By  George  McGovem) 

"Wisdom  too  often  never  comes,  and  so  one 

ought   not   to   reject   It   merely   because   it 

comes  late  "—Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 

It's  been  11  years  since  I  left  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, after  serving  24  years  in  high  public  of- 
fice. After  leaving  a  career  in  politics.  I  de- 
voted much  of  my  time  to  public  lectures 


that  took  me  into  every  state  in  the  union 
and  much  of  Europe.  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  Latin  America. 

In  1968.  I  Invested  most  of  the  earnings 
from  this  lecture  circuit  acquiring  the  lease- 
hold on  Connecticut's  Stratford  Inn.  Hotels, 
inns  and  restaurants  have  always  held  a  spe- 
cial fascination  for  me.  The  Stratford  Inn 
promised  the  realization  of  a  longtime  dream 
to  own  a  combination  hotel,  restaurant  and 
public  conference  facility— complete  with  an 
experienced  manager  and  staff. 

In  retrospect,  I  wish  I  had  known  more 
about  the  hazards  and  difficulties  of  such  a 
business,  especially  during  a  recession  of  the 
kind  that  hit  New  England  just  as  I  was  ac- 
quiring the  inn's  43-year  leasehold.  I  also 
wish  that  during  the  years  I  was  in  public  of- 
fice. I  had  had  this  first  hand  experience 
about  the  difficulties  business  people  face 
every  day.  That  knowledge  would  have  made 
me  a  better  U.S.  Senator  and  a  more  under- 
standing presidential  contender. 

Today  we  are  much  closer  to  a  general  ac- 
knowledgment that  government  must  en- 
courage business  to  expand  and  grow.  Bill 
Clinton.  Paul  Tsongas.  Bob  Kerrey  and  oth- 
ers have.  I  believe,  changed  the  debate  of  our 
party.  We  intuitively  know  that  to  create 
job  opportunities  we  need  entrepreneurs  who 
will  risk  their  capital  against  in  expected 
payoff.  Too  often,  however,  public  policy 
does  not  consider  whether  we  are  choking  off 
those  opportunities. 

My  own  business  perspective  has  been  lim- 
ited to  that  small  hotel  and  restaurant  in 
Stratford.  Conn.,  with  an  especially  difficult 
lease  and  a  severe  recession.  But  my  business 
associates  and  I  also  lived  with  federal,  state 
and  local  rules  that  were  all  passed  with  the 
objective  of  helping  employees,  protecting 
the  environment,  raising  tax  dollars  for 
schools,  protecting  our  customers  from  fire 
hazards,  etc.  While  I  never  have  doubted  the 
worthiness  of  any  of  these  goals,  the  concept 
that  most  often  eludes  legislators  is:  "Can 
we  make  consumers  pay  the  higher  prices  for 
the  increased  operating  costs  that  accom- 
pany public  regulation  and  government  re- 
porting requirements  with  reams  of  red 
tape."  It  is  a  simple  concern  that  is  nonethe- 
less often  ignored  by  legislators. 

For  example,  the  papers  today  are  filled 
with  stories  about  businesses  dropping 
health  coverage  for  employees.  We  provided 
a  substantial  package  for  our  staff  at  the 
Stratford  Inn.  However,  were  we  operating 
today,  those  costs  would  exceed  $150,000  a 
year  for  health  care  on  top  of  salaries  and 
other  benefits.  There  would  have  been  no 
reasonable  way  for  us  to  absorb  or  pass  on 
these  costs. 

Some  of  the  escalation  In  the  cost  of 
health  care  is  attributed  to  patients  suing 
doctors.  While  one  cannot  assess  the  merit  of 
all  these  claims,  I've  also  witnessed  first- 
hand the  explosion  in  blame-shifting  and 
scapegoating  for  every  negative  experience 
in  life. 

Today,  despite  bankruptcy,  we  are  still 
dealing  with  litigation  from  individuals  who 
fell  in  or  near  our  restaurant.  Despite  these 
injuries,  not  every  misstep  is  the  fault  of 
someone  else.  Not  every  such  incident  should 
be  viewed  as  a  lawsuit  instead  of  an  unfortu- 
nate accident.  And  while  the  business  owner 
may  prevail  in  the  end,  the  endless  exposure 
to  frivolous  claims  and  high  legal  fees  is 
frightening. 

Our  Connecticut  hotel,  along  with  many 
others,  went  bankrupt  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, the  general  economy  is  the  Northeast 
being  a  significant  cause.  But  that  reason 
masks  the   variety  of  other  challenges  we 


faced  that  drive  operating  costs  and  financ- 
ing charges  beyond  what  a  small  business 
can  handle. 

It  is  clear  that  some  businesses  have  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  priced  at  almost  any  level. 
The  price  of  raw  materials  (e.g..  steel  and 
glass)  and  life-saving  drugs  and  medical  care 
are  not  easily  substituted  by  consumers.  It  is 
only  competition  or  antitrust  that  tempers 
price  increases.  Consumers  may  delay  pur- 
chases, but  they  have  little  choice  when 
faced  with  higher  prices. 

In  services,  however,  consumers  do  have  a 
choice  when  faced  with  higher  prices.  You 
may  have  to  stay  in  a  hotel  while  on  vaca- 
tion, but  you  can  stay  fewer  days.  You  can 
eat  in  restaurants  fewer  times  per  month,  or 
forgo  a  number  of  services  from  car  washes 
to  shoeshines.  Every  such  decision  eventu- 
ally results  in  job  losses  for  someone.  And 
often  these  are  the  people  without  the  skills 
to  help  themselves— the  people  I've  spent  a 
lifetime  trying  to  help. 

In  short,  "one-size-fits-all"  rules  for  busi- 
ness ignore  the  reality  of  the  marketplace. 
And  setting  thresholds  for  regulatory  guide- 
lines at  artificial  levels— e.g..  50  employees 
or  more.  S500.000  in  sales— takes  no  account 
of  other  realities,  such  as  profit  margins, 
labor  intensive  vs.  capital  intensive  busi- 
nesses, and  local  market  economics. 

The  problem  we  face  as  legislators  Is: 
Where  do  we  set  the  bar  so  that  it  is  not  too 
high  to  clear?  I  don't  have  the  answer.  I  do 
know  that  we  need  to  start  raising  these 
questions  more  often. 


S. 


By  Mr.  WELLSTONE  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Inouye): 
491.  A  bill  to  provide  health  care 
for  every  American  and  to  control  the 
cost  of  the  health  care  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

THE  AMERICAN  HEALTH  SECURTTY  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
with  my  colleagrues  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  who  are  cosponsoring:  this 
bill,  and  with  the  support  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  community  groups  who 
endorse  it,  I  am  proud  to  introduce  the 
American  Health  Security  Act  of  1993. 
a  proposal  for  national  health  care  re- 
form. 

The  single-payer  system  I  am  propos- 
ing is  simple.  It  is  effective.  It  is  equi- 
table. It  covers  a  comprehensive  range 
of  services  for  all  Americans.  It  pre- 
serves free  choice  of  health  care  pro- 
viders. It  is  fairly,  progressively  fi- 
nanced. It  saves  money,  while  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  health  care,  and 
while  putting  life  and  death  decisions 
back  in  the  hands  of  providers  and  con- 
sumers, where  they  belong. 

These  are  goals  I  know  I  share  with 
President  Clinton,  and  with  most  oth- 
ers who  advocate  health  care  reform. 

When  I  introduced  a  version  of  this 
bill  in  1992,  as  the  Senate  companion  to 
the  Russo  bill,  the  crisis  in  our  system 
was  every  bit  as  severe  as  it  is  today. 
Skyrocketing  costs.  37  million  unin- 
sured, every  American  one  layoff  or 
one  car  accident  away  from  medical  ca- 
tastrophe and  personal  bankruptcy. 

In  1993,  there  are  two  important 
changes.  The  first  is  that  we  have  lived 
through  another  year  of  steeply  rising 


health  care  costs.  We  now  know  that 
we  spent  14  percent  of  our  gross  domes- 
tic product  on  health  care  in  1992,  up 
from  13  percent  a  scant  year  before. 
This  is  a  galloping  rate  that  cannot 
continue. 

The  tragic  human  implications  are 
all  around  us.  I  had  the  sad  experience 
yesterday  of  attending  a  hearing  co- 
chaired  by  my  good  friends.  Howard 
Metzenbaum  and  Don  Riegle.  I  lis- 
tened to  the  testimony  of  retirees  who 
have  lost  their  health  benefits  re- 
cently. Their  employers  blamed  it  on 
new  accounting  rules.  The  truth  is,  re- 
tiree health  costs  are  just  too  expen- 
sive. Employers  no  longer  want  to  pay 
the  cost,  and  the  retirees  simply  can 
not.  What  could  I  say  to  a  man  like 
Herman  Fasching  from  Minneapolis, 
MN.  who  had  continued  working  after  a 
serious  illness,  but  accepted  a  written 
offer  from  Unisys  to  retire  early,  be- 
cause the  company  promised  him  life- 
time health  care  benefits— benefits 
gone  in  a  heartbeat.  Not  yet  eligible 
for  Medicare  at  age  59.  suffering  from 
cancer,  his  premiums  will  go  up  from 
zero  to  $2,400  in  1994,  and  $8,280  in  1996. 
"If  my  benefits  are  not  restored,"  he 
told  us.  "I  will  soon  be  financially 
bankrupt."  Our  laws  don't  protect  him. 
As  a  lawmaker,  I  can  only  try  to  do 
better. 

The  second  change  is  that  we  now 
have  a  President  who  has  recognized 
that  this  is  the  time  to  fix  our  badly 
crippled  health  care  system. 

The  American  Health  Security  Act  of 
1993  sets  the  standard  for  how  to 
achieve  the  goals  for  our  system  that 
most  Americans  want. 

It  ensures  access  for  affordable,  high- 
quality  health  care  to  everyone— re- 
gardless of  income,  regardless  of  where 
they  work,  or  whether  they  are  work- 
ing at  the  moment  when  they  need 
health  care,  regardless  of  whether  they 
have  a  preexisting  condition. 

The  single  payer  system  put  the 
tourniquet  where  the  bleeding  is — on 
insurance  companies,  providers,  and 
the  drug  and  hospital  equipment  indus- 
tries. 

Under  the  bill,  one  payer  in  each 
state  would  pay  for  health  care.  This 
slashes  paperwork  and  runaway  admin- 
istration costs,  estimated  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  at  20  percent 
of  our  health  care  dollar.  We  would 
eliminate  the  blizzard  of  forms  that 
have  become  nightmares  for  many  seri- 
ously ill  people  trying  to  get  reim- 
bursement from  their  insurance  compa- 
nies. 

A  national  health  board  would  set 
standards  for  benefits  and  work  with 
states  to  develop  budgets.  States  would 
administer  the  program  locally.  States 
could  spend  only  3  percent  of  budget  on 
administrative  costs. 

People  would  continue  to  get  care 
from  the  same  private  providers  they 
use  now — hospitals,  clinics,  doctors, 
and  nurses.  Existing  public  services 
would  continue  to  receive  support. 


The  bill  would  put  hospitals  on  a 
global  budget.  Doctors  and  other  pro- 
fessionals would  be  paid  negotiated 
fees.  Nationally,  health  care  expenses 
overall  could  increase  only  as  much  as 
the  cost  of  living,  such  as  the  2.5  per- 
cent raise  working  Americans  got  in 
1992  if  they  were  lucky,  instead  of  the 
13-percent  raise  the  hospitals  got. 

There  would  be  separate  budgets  for 
capital  projects,  thing  like  new  build- 
ings and  expensive  equipment.  States 
could  plan  on  a  regional  basis  where 
and  how  to  develop  centers  of  excel- 
lence, and  how  to  redistribute  services 
based  primarily  on  need,  not  on  the  po- 
tential for  reimbursement. 

Drug  costs  would  be  controlled.  The 
board  would  set  up  professional  boards, 
like  those  that  now  exist  in  many  hos- 
pitals, to  classify  prescription  drugs 
into  categories.  The  board  would  then 
negotiate  with  drug  companies  to  ar- 
rive at  a  price  for  drugs  that  are  in  the 
same  category. 

There  must  be  profound  changes  in 
the  health  care  delivery  system  if  we 
are  going  to  succeed  in  controlling 
costs.  We  have  to  let  health  care  pro- 
fessionals get  back  to  worrying  about 
how  best  to  treat  patients,  and  remove 
the  backward  financial  incentives  we 
have  given  them  to  become  more  and 
more  sjjecialized  and  order  more  and 
more  expensive  treatments. 

I  question  the  assumption  that  only 
managed  care  systems  with  a  limited 
choice  of  providers  can  achieve  this 
goal.  It's  not  a  practical  panacea.  Some 
managed  care  plans  have  done  this 
very  well.  Some  have  not  saved  money, 
some  have  taken  their  capitated  fees 
and  taken  the  phone  off  the  hook,  de- 
nying services  to  their  Members.  Many 
underserved  rural  and  inner-city  areas 
are  lucky  to  find  one  health  care  pro- 
vider, to  say  nothing  of  relying  on  a 
network  of  them. 

This  bill  takes  up  the  challenge  of  re- 
orienting the  system,  while  giving  peo- 
ple the  choice  of  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  be  locked  in  to  managed  care 
systems,  or  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  choose  their  own  doctor  or  their  own 
nurse  practitioner. 

This  bill  would  provide  front-end  cov- 
erage for  primary  and  preventive  serv- 
ices. It  establishes  goals  for  training 
more  primary  care  doctors  and  mid- 
level  practitioners,  and  would  limit  the 
number  of  specialty  residencies.  It 
would  greatly  expand  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  which  both  helps 
defray  the  costs  of  professional  edu- 
cation and  directs  professionals  to  pri- 
mary care  practices  in  underserved 
communities.  It  also  addresses  funding 
to  train  nonprofessionals  like  commu- 
nity outreach  workers,  who  have  been 
successful  in  lowering  the  teenage 
birth  rate,  a  major  area  of  neglect,  ex- 
pense and  human  tragedy  under  our 
current  system,  and  who  have  been  in"- 
strumental  in  expanding  access  to  pre- 
natal care  and  to  immunizations 


The  States  would  develop  innovative 
programs  for  paying  providers  and  en- 
couraging the  organization  of  services 
in  ways  that  would  further  control 
costs  and  improve  the  quality  of  care. 
There  are  incentives  to  reimburse  pri- 
mary care  providers  at  a  higher  rate 
than  specialij-ts.  States  could  encour- 
age multidisciplinary  practices,  an  es- 
sential feature  of  high  quality  systems 
like  Minnesota's  Mayo  Clinic.  They 
would  be  required  to  involve  providers 
in  finding  practical  ways  to  use  out- 
comes research  and  practice  guidelines, 
as  they  are  developed,  to  focus  the 
community  on  high  standards  of  nec- 
essary care.  They  would  be  asked  to  ex- 
plore expanding  and  integrating  public 
health  data  in  setting  service  and  re- 
search goals  for  primary  care,  such  as 
reducing  the  rate  of  preventable  emer- 
gency room  visits  for  controllable  con- 
ditions like  hypertension  and  diabetes. 
Consumer-oriented  managed  care 
plans,  called  community  health  service 
organizations,  would  be  available.  They 
would  compete  for  patients  based  on 
their  ability  to  provide  a  range  of  high 
quality,  integrated  services,  in  a  one- 
stop-shopping  setting. 

The  comprehensive  benefits  to  be 
provided  under  the  bill  include  primary 
and  preventive  care,  hospital  and  prac- 
titioner care,  long-term  care,  prescrip- 
tion dnigs,  and  mental  health  and  sub- 
stance abuse  services.  Care  coordina- 
tion, combined  with  utilization  review 
provided  under  stringent  quality  stand- 
ards, would  help  provide  continuity  of 
care  for  some  services,  while  limiting 
unnecessary  care.  Medicare's  volume 
performance  standards  would  also 
apply. 

The  single-payer  proposal  is  a  proven 
way  to  control  costs,  eliminate  admin- 
istrative waste,  and  offer  free  choice  of 
provider.  It  would  put  decisions  about 
health  care  in  the  hands  of  consumers 
and  providers,  and  of  publicly  account- 
able entities  in  the  States  where  they 
live,  instead  of  insurance  company 
board  rooms. 

Those  of  us  who  want  to  see  success- 
ful health  care  reform  in  this  Congress 
must  insist  that  it  live  up  to  the  high- 
est standards  for  health  care  reform, 
the  standards  set  by  the  single-payer 
proposal. 

It's  hard  to  argue  with  the  lobbying 
power  of  the  $840  billion  health  care  in- 
dustry. But  the  American  people  will 
have  a  voice  in  determining  the  course 
of  health  care  reform.  They  will  not 
settle  for  solutions  devised  by  those 
who  now  profit  most  from  our  inequi- 
table and  inefficient  system. 

Certainly  it  will  take  time  to  make 
changes  of  the  magnitude  that  is  re- 
quired, and  there  will  be  unforeseen 
complications  in  any  system  we 
choose.  But  we  do  not  have  the  time, 
and  the  American  economy  does  not 
have  the  resilience,  to  tinker  with  pro- 
grams destined  to  fail. 

We  can  pass  a  reform  proposal  that 
works  if  we  loosen  the  lobbyists'  noose 
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around  the  beltway.  and  listen  to  the 
providers  and  consumers  who  are  ready 
and  eager  to  support  reasoned  health 
care  reform. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  b^ingr  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  491 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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Sec.  711.  Setaside    for    public    health   block 
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delivery. 
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Subtitle  A— AMERICAN  HEALTH 

SECURITY  TRUST  FUND 

Sec.  801.  American    Health    Security    Trust 

Fund. 
Subtitle  B— Increases  In  Corporate  and  Indi- 
vidual Income  Tax  Rates;  Health  Security 
Premium;  and  Surtax  on  Individuals  With 
Incomes  Over  $1,000,000 
Sec.  811.  Increases   in    regular    income    tax 
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tain moving  expenses. 
Sec.  834.  Top  estate  and  gift  tax  rates  made 

permanent. 
Sec.  835.  Elimination  of  deduction  for  club 

membership  fees. 
Sec.  836.  Increase  of  Social  Security  benefits 

included  in  income. 
Sec.  837.  Long-term  health  care  premium  for 
the  elderly. 
Subtitle  E: — Other  Revenue  Increases 
Primarily  Affecting  Businesses 
Sec.  841.  Mark  to  market  accounting  meth- 
od for  securities  dealers. 
Sec.  842.  Increase  in  recovery  period  for  non- 
residential real  property. 
Sec.  843.  Taxation  of  income  of  controlled 
foreign      corporations      attrib- 
utable to  imported  property. 
Sec.  844.  Repeal  of  deduction  for  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs. 
Sec.  845.  Repeal  of  percentage  depletion  for 

oil  and  gas  wells. 
Sec.  846.  Repeal  of  application  of  like-kind 
exchange  rules  to  real  property. 
Sec.  847.  Amortization  of  portion  of  adver- 
tising expenses. 
Subtitle  F— Estimated  Tax  Provisions 
Sec.  851.  Individual    estimated     tax     provi- 
sions. 
Sec.  852.  Corporate  estimated  Ux  provisions. 

Subtitle  G— Alternative  Taxable  Years 
Sec.  861.  Election  of  taxable  year  other  than 

required  taxable  year. 
Sec.  862.  Required     payments     for    entities 
electing  not  to   have   required 
taxable  year. 
Subtitle  H— Deduction   for  Charitable  Con- 
tribution of  Appreciated  Property  Limited 
To  Adjusted  Basis 
Sec.  871.  Deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tion   of    appreciated    property 
limited  to  adjusted  basis. 
Subtitle  I— Minimum  5  Percent  Rate  of  Tax 

on  Interest  Paid  To  Foreign  Persons 
Sec.  881  Minimum  5  percent  rate  of  tax  on  in- 
terest paid  to  foreign  persons. 
TITLE    I— ESTABLISHMENT   OF   A   STATE- 
BASED    AMERICAN    HEALTH    SECURITY 
PROGRAM;    UNIVERSAL    ENTITLEMENT; 
ENROLLMENT 

SEC.  lOL  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  A  STATE-BASED 
AMERICAN  HEALTH  SECURfFY  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished  in   the  United   States  a  State-based 


American  Health  Security  Program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  individual  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  standards  specified  in, 
or  established  under,  this  Act. 

(b)  State  Health  SECuam'  Programs.— In 
order  for  a  State  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
payment  under  section  604,  a  State  must  es- 
tablish a  State  health  security  program  in 
accordance  with  this  Act. 

(c)  State  Defined.— 

(1)  In  general.— In  this  Act,  subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  the  term  "State"  means  each 
of  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(2)  Election.— If  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Gusim,  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  cer- 
tifies to  the  President  that  the  legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  or  territory  has  enacted 
legislation  desiring  that  the  Commonwealth 
or  territory  be  included  as  a  State  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  such  Commonwealth 
or  territory  shall  be  included  as  a  "State" 
under  this  Act  beginning  January  1  of  the 
first  year  beginning  ninety  days  after  the 
President  receives  the  notification. 

SEC.  102.  UNIVERSAL  ENTITLEMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Every  individual  who  is  a 
resident  of  the  United  States  and  is  a  citizen 
or  national  of  the  United  States  or  lawful 
resident  alien  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d)  is 
entitled  to  benefits  for  health  care  services 
under  this  Act  under  the  appropriate  State 
health  security  program.  In  this  section,  the 
term  "appropriate  State  health  security  pro- 
gram" means,  with  respect  to  an  individual, 
the  State  health  security  program  for  the 
State  in  which  the  individual  maintains  a 
primary  residence. 

(b)  Treatment  of  Certain  Non- 
immigrants.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  American  Health  Se- 
curity Standards  Board  (in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Board")  may  make  eligible  for 
benefits  for  health  care  services  under  the 
appropriate  State  health  security  program 
under  this  Act  such  classes  of  aliens  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  as  nonimmigrants 
as  the  Board  may  provide. 

(2)  Consideration.— In  providing  for  eligi- 
bility under  paragraph  (1),  the  Board  shall 
consider  reciprocity  in  health  care  services 
offered  to  United  States  citizens  who  are 
nonimmigrants  in  other  foreign  states,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Board  determines 
to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  Treatment  of  Other  Individuals.— 

(1)  By  board.— The  Board  also  may  make 
eligible  for  benefits  for  health  care  services 
under  the  appropriate  State  health  security 
program  under  this  Act  other  individuals  not 
described  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  and  regu- 
late the  nature  of  the  eligibility  of  such  indi- 
viduals, in  order — 

(A)  to  preserve  the  public  health  of  com- 
munities, 

(B)  to  compensate  States  for  the  additional 
health  care  financing  burdens  created  by 
such  individuals,  and 

(C)  to  prevent  adverse  financial  and  medi- 
cal consequences  of  uncompensated  care, 
while  inhibiting  travel  and  immigration  to 
the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ob- 
taining health  care  services. 

(2)  By  states.— Any  State  health  security 
program  may  make  individuals  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  eligible  for  benefits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State. 

(d)  Lawful  Resident  Alien  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "lawful 
resident  alien"  means  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  and  any 
other  alien  lawfully  residing  permanently  in 
the  United  States  under  color  of  law,  includ- 


ing an  alien  with  lawful  temporary  resident 
status  under  section  210,  210A.  or  234A  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1160,  1161,  or  1255a). 
SEC.  103.  ENROLLMErn-. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  State  health  secu- 
rity progrram  shall  provide  a  mechanism  for 
the  enrollment  of  individuals  entitled  or  eli- 
gible for  benefits  under  this  Act.  The  mecha- 
nism shall— 

(1)  include  a  process  for  the  automatic  en- 
rollment of  individuals  at  the  time  of  birth 
in  the  United  States  and  at  the  time  of  im- 
migration into  the  United  States  or  other 
acquisition  of  lawful  resident  status  in  the 
United  SUtes, 

(2)  provide  for  the  enrollment,  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1995,  of  all  individuals  who  are  eligible 
to  be  enrolled  as  of  such  date,  and 

(3)  include  a  process  for  the  enrollment  of 
individuals  made  eligible  for  health  care 
services  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 102. 

(b)  AVAILABILriY  of  APPLICATIONS.— Each 
State  health  security  program  shall  make 
applications  for  enrollment  under  the  pro- 
gram available — 

(1)  at  local  offices  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration, 

(2)  at  social  services  locations. 

(3)  at  out-reach  sites  (such  as  provider  and 
practitioner  locations),  and 

(4)  at  other  locations  (including  post  of- 
fices and  schools)  accessible  to  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  individuals  eligrible  to  enroll. 

(c)  Issuance  of  Health  SECURmr  Cards.— 
In  conjunction  with  an  individual's  enroll- 
ment for  benefits  under  this  Act,  the  State 
health  security  program  shall  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  health  security  card  which 
shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  Identification 
and  processing  of  claims  for  benefits  under 
the  program. 

SEC.  104.  PORTABIUTY  OF  BENEFFFS. 

(a)  In  General.— To  ensure  continuous  ac- 
cess to  benefits  for  health  care  services  cov- 
ered under  this  Act.  each  State  health  secu- 
rity program— 

(1)  shall  not  imix)se  any  minimum  period 
of  residence  in  the  State,  or  waiting  period, 
in  excess  of  three  months  before  residents  of 
the  State  are  entitled  to,  or  eligible  for,  such 
benefits  under  the  program; 

(2)  shall  provide  continuation  of  payment 
for  covered  health  care  services  to  individ- 
uals who  have  terminated  their  residence  in 
the  State  and  established  their  residence  in 
another  State,  for  the  duration  of  any  wait- 
ing period  imposed  in  the  State  of  new  resi- 
dency for  establishing  entitlement  to.  or  eli- 
gibility for.  such  services;  and 

(3)  shall  provide  for  the  payment  for  health 
care  services  covered  under  this  Act  provided 
to  individuals  while  temporarily  absent  from 
the  State,  for  reasons  other  than  to  obtain 
the  services,  based  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples: 

(A)  Payment  for  such  health  care  services 
is  at  the  rate  that  is  approved  by  the  State 
health  security  program  in  the  State  in 
which  the  services  are  provided,  unless  the 
States  concerned  agree  to  apportion  the  cost 
between  them  in  a  different  manner. 

(B)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii),  pay- 
ment for  such  health  care  services  provided 
outside  the  United  States  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
paid  by  the  State  health  security  program 
for  similar  services  rendered  in  the  State, 
with  due  regard,  in  the  case  of  hospital  serv- 
ices, to  the  size  of  the  hospital,  standards  of 
service,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

(11)  Payment  for  services  described  under 
clause  (1)  which  are  elective  services  shall  be 


subject  to  prior  consent  of  the  agency  that 
administers  and  operates  the  State  health 
security  program  if  such  elective  services 
are  available  on  a  substantially  similar  basis 
in  the  State. 

(ill)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  term  "elective  services"  means  health 
care  services  covered  under  this  Act  other 
than  services  that  are  provided  in  an  emer- 
gency or  In  any  other  circumstance  in  which 
medical  care  is  required  without  delay. 

(b)  Cross-border  Arrangements.— a 
State  health  security  program  for  a  State 
may  negotiate  with  such  a  program  in  an  ad- 
jacent State  a  reciprocal  arrangement  for 
the  coverage  under  such  other  program  of 
health  care  services  to  enrollees  residing  in 
the  border  region. 

SEC.  105.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  BENEFITS. 

Benefits  shall  first  be  available  under  this 
Act  for  items  and  services  furnished  on  or 
after  January  1,  1995. 

SEC.  106.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  EXISTING  FEDERAL 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Medicare  and  Medicaid.— 

(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  subject  to  paragraph 
(2>- 

(A)  no  benefits  shall  be  available  under 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any 
item  or  service  furnished  after  December  31. 
1994. 

(B)  no  individual  is  entitled  to  medical  as- 
sistance under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX  of  such  Act  for  any  item  or  service 
furnished  after  such  date,  and 

(C)  no  p)ayment  shall  be  made  to  a  State 
under  section  1903(a)  of  such  Act  with  re- 
spect to  medical  assistance  for  any  item  or 
service  furnished  after  such  date. 

(2)  TRANsmoN. — In  the  case  of  inpatient 
hospital  services  and  extended  care  services 
during  a  continuous  period  of  stay  which 
began  before  January  1.  1995.  and  which  had 
not  ended  as  of  such  date,  for  which  benefits 
are  provided  under  title  XVni.  or  under  a 
State  plan  under  title  XIX,  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  each  State  plan,  respec- 
tively, shall  provide  for  continuation  of  ben- 
efits under  such  title  or  plan  until  the  end  of 
the  period  of  stay. 

(b)  Federal  Employees  Health  Beneffts 
Program.— No  benefits  shall  be  made  avail- 
able under  chapter  89  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  any  part  of  a  coverage  pe- 
riod occurring  after  December  31,  1994. 

(c)  CHAMPUS.— No  benefits  shall  be  made 
available  under  sections  1079  and  1086  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  for  items  or  services 
furnished  after  December  31,  1994. 

(d)  Treatment  of  Benefffs  for  Veterans 
and  Native  Americans.— Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  affect  the  eligibility  of  veterans  for  the 
medical  benefits  and  services  provided  under 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  or  of  Indians  for 
the  medical  benefits  and  services  provided  by 
or  through  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
TITLE  II— COMPREHENSIVE  BENEFITS,  IN- 
CLUDING PRE^'ENTIVE  BENEFITS  AND 
BENEFITS  FOR  LONG  TERM  CARE 

SEC.  201.  COMPREHENSIVE  BENEFFFS. 

(a)  In  General. — Subject  to  the  succeeding 
provisions  of  this  title,  individuals  enrolled 
for  benefits  under  this  Act  are  entitled  to 
have  payment  made  under  a  State  health  se- 
curity program  for  the  following  items  and 
services  if  medically  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  the  maintenance  of  health  or  for 
the  diagnosis,  treatment,  or  rehabilitation  of 
a  health  condition: 

(1)  Hospffal  services.— Inpatient  and  out- 
patient hospital  care,  including  24-hour  a 
day  emergency  services. 
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(2)  Professional  services— Professional 
services  of  health  care  practitioners  author- 
ized to  iH"ovide  health  care  services  under 
State  law. 

(3)  COMMUNm--BASED      PRIMARY       HEALTH 

SERVICES.— Community-based  primary  health 
services  (as  defined  in  section  202(a)). 

(4)  PREVENTIVE  SERVICES.— Preventive  serv- 
ices (as  defined  in  section  202(b)). 

(5)  Long-term  and  chronic  care  serv- 
ices.— 

(A)  Nursing  facility  services. 

(B)  Home  health  services. 

(C)  Home  and  community-based  long:  term 
care  services  (as  defined  in  section  202(c))  for 
individuals  described  in  section  203(a). 

(D)  Hospice  care. 

(6)  Prescription  drugs,  biologicals,  insu- 
lin. MEDICAL  foods.— 

(A)  Outpatient  prescription  drugs  and 
biologicals,  as  specified  by  the  Board  con- 
sistent with  section  616. 

(B)  Insulin. 

(C)  Medical  foods  (as  deflned  in  section 
a02(d)). 

(7)  Mental  health  services.— Mental 
health  services  (as  defined  in  section  202(e)), 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  section  204(b). 

(8)  Substance  Abuse  treatment  serv- 
ices.—Substance  abuse  treatment  services 
(as  defined  in  section  202(f)),  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  section  204(b). 

(9)  Diagnostic  tests.- Diagnostic  tests. 

(10)  Other  items  and  services.— 

(A)  Oltpatient  therapy.— Outpatient 
physical  therapy  services,  outpatient  speech 
patholo^  services,  and  outpatient  occupa- 
tional therapy  services  in  all  settings. 

(B)  Durable  medical  equipment.— Durable 
medical  equipment. 

(C)  Home  dialysis.- Home  dialysis  supplies 
and  equipment. 

(D)  Ambulance.— Emergency  ambulance 
service. 

(E)  Prosthetic  devices.— Prosthetic  de- 
vices, including  replacements  of  such  de- 
vices. 

(F)  ADOrriONAL  ITEMS  AND  SERVICES.— Such 

other  medical  or  health  care  items  or  serv- 
ices as  the  Board  may  specify. 

(b)  No  Cost-Sharing.— There  are  no 
deductibles,  coinsurance,  or  copayments  ap- 
plicable to  benefits  provided  under  this  title. 

(c)  Prohibition  of  Balance  Billing.— As 
provided  in  section  631.  no  person  may  im- 
pose a  charge  for  covered  services  for  which 
benefits  are  provided  under  this  Act. 

(d)  No  Duplicate  Health  Insurance.— 
Each  State  health  security  program  shall 
prohibit  the  sale  of  health  insurance  in  the 
State  if  payment  under  the  insurance  dupli- 
cates payment  for  any  items  or  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  such  a 
program. 

(e)  State  Program  May  Provide  addi- 
tional Benefits.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  limiting  the  benefits  that 
may  be  made  available  under  a  State  health 
security  program  to  residents  of  the  Stote  at 
the  expense  of  the  State. 

(f)  Employers  May  Provide  Additional 
Benefits.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  additional  benefits 
that  an  employer  may  provide  to  employees 
or  their  dependents,  or  to  former  employees 
or  their  dependents. 

SEC.  MS.  DEFINITIONS  RELATING  TO  SERVICES. 

(a)  Community-based  Primary  Health 
Services.— In  this  title,  the  term  "commu- 
nity-based primary  health  services"  means 
ambulatory  health  services  furnished— 

(1)  by  a  rural  health  clinic; 

(2)  by  a  Federally-qualified  health  center, 
and  which,  for  purposes  of  this  Act.  include 


services  furnished  by  State  and  local  health 
agencies; 

(3)  in  a  school-based  setting; 

(4)  by  public  educational  agencies  and 
other  providers  of  services  to  children  enti- 
tled to  assistance  under  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  for  services  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  a  written  Individualized 
Family  Services  Plan  or  Individual  Edu- 
cation Plan  under  such  Act;  and 

(5)  public  and  private  non-profit  entities 
receiving  Federal  assistance  under  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

(b)  Preventive  Services.— 

(1)  In  general.- In  this  title,  the  term 
"preventive  services"  means  items  and  serv- 
ices— 

(A)  which— 

(i)  are  specified  in  paragraph  (2).  or 
(ii)  the  Board  determines  to  be  effective  in 
the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  health 
and  minimizing  the  effect  of  illness,  disease, 
or  medical  condition  or  to  be  effective  in 
preventing  further  deterioration  due  to  dis- 
ability; and 

(B)  which  are  provided  consistent  with  the 
periodicity  schedule  established  under  para- 
graph (3). 

(2)  Specified  preventive  services.— The 
services  specified  In  this  paragraph  are  as 
follows: 

(A)  Basic  immunizations. 

(B)  Prenatal  and  well-baby  care  (for  in- 
fants under  one  year  of  age). 

(C)  Well-child  care  (including  periodic 
physical  examinations,  hearing  and  vision 
screening,  and  developmental  screening  and 
examinations)  for  individuals  under  18  years 
of  age. 

(D)  Periodic  screening  mammography.  Pap 
smears,  and  colorectal  examinations  and  ex- 
aminations for  prostate  cancer. 

(E)  Routine  dental  examinations  and  pro- 
phylaxis. 

(F)  Physical  examinations. 

(G)  Family  planning  services. 

(H)  Routine  eye  examinations,  eyeglasses, 
and  contact  lenses. 

(I)  Hearing  aids,  but  only  upon  a  deter- 
mination of  a  certified  audiologist  or  physi- 
cian that  a  hearing  problem  exists  and  is 
caused  by  a  condition  that  can  be  corrected 
by  use  of  a  hearing  aid. 

(3)  Schedule.— The  Board  shall  esUblish, 
in  consultation  with  experts  in  preventive 
medicine  and  public  health  and  taking  into 
consideration  those  preventive  services  rec- 
ommended by  the  Preventive  Services  Task 
Force  and  published  as  the  Guide  to  Clinical 
Preventive  Services,  a  periodicity  schedule 
for  the  coverage  of  preventive  services  under 
paragraph  (1).  Such  schedule  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  cost-effectiveness  of  appro- 
priate preventive  care  and  shall  be  revised 
not  less  frequently  than  once  every  5  years, 
in  consultation  with  experts  in  preventive 
medicine  and  public  health. 

(c)  Home  and  Community-based  Long 
Term  Care  Services.— In  this  title,  the  term 
"home  and  community-based  long  term  care 
services"  means  services  provided  to  an  indi- 
vidual and  to  enable  the  individual  to  func- 
tion independently  (to  the  extent  possible) 
and  to  remain  in  such  individual's  place  of 
residence  within  the  community  and  in- 
cludes care  coordination  services  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (g)(1)). 

(d)  Medical  Foods.— In  this  title,  the  term 
"medical  foods"  means  foods  which  are  for- 
mulated to  be  consumed  or  administered 
enterally  under  the  supervision  of  a  physi- 
cian and  which  are  intended  for  the  specific 
dietary  management  of  a  disease  or  condi- 
tion  for   which   distinctive   nutritional   re- 


quirements, based  on  recognized  scientific 
principles,  are  established  by  medical  eval- 
uation. 

(e)  Mental  Health  Services.— In  this 
title,  the  term  "mental  health  services" 
means  services  related  to  the  prevention,  di- 
agnosis, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
mental  illness  and  promotion  of  mental 
health,  including  the  following  services: 

(1)  Crisis  intervention. 

(2)  Outpatient  mental  health  services. 

(3)  Partial  hospitalization  and  day  and 
evening  treatment  programs. 

(4)  Psychosocial  rehabilitation  services. 

(5)  Pharmacotherapeutic  interventions. 

(6)  Other  rehabilitation  services,  including 
halfway  and  three-quarter-way  house  care. 

(7)  Inpatient  mental  health  services. 

(8)  Care  coordination  services  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (g)(1)). 

(f)  Substance  abuse  Treatment  Serv- 
ices.—In  this  title,  the  term  "substance 
abuse  treatment  services"  means  services  re- 
lated to  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  of  dependency  on 
alcohol  or  controlled  substances  provided 
through  a  treatment  program  meeting  State 
qualification  standards  and  includes  the  fol- 
lowing services: 

(1)  Crisis  intervention,  including  assess- 
ment, diagnosis,  and  referral. 

(2)  Detoxification  services,  in  ambulatory 
and  inpatient  settings. 

(3)  Outpatient  services,  including  Intensive 
day  and  evening  programs,  continuing  care, 
and  family  services. 

(4)  Short-term  residential  services  in  a 
hospital  or  free-standing  program. 

(5)  Long-term  residential  services,  includ- 
ing therapeutic  communities  and  halfway 
houses. 

(6)  Pharmacotherapeutic  interventions. 

(7)  Care  coordination  services  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (g)(1)). 

(g)  Care  Coordination  Services.— 
(1)  Definition.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  this  title,  the  term 
"care  coordination  services"  means  services 
provided  by  care  coordinators  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2))— 

(1)  to  individuals  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
for  the  coordination  and  monitoring  of  men- 
tal health  services,  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment services,  and  home  and  community- 
based  long  term  care  services,  and 

(11)  to  individuals  who  require  services  to 
prevent  secondary  disabilities  for  the  coordi- 
nation and  monitoring  of  home  and  commu- 
nity-based long  term  care  services  and  pre- 
ventive services, 

to  ensure  appropriate,  cost-effective  utiliza- 
tion of  such  services  in  a  comprehensive  and 
continuous  manner,  and  Includes  the  serv- 
ices described  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  Services  included.— The  services  de- 
scribed in  this  subparagraph  are — 

(i)  transition  management  between  inpa- 
tient facilities  and  community-based  serv- 
ices, including  assisting  patients  in  identify- 
ing and  gaining  access  to  appropriate  ancil- 
lary services;  and 

(ii)  evaluating  and  recommending  appro- 
priate treatment  services,  in  cooperation 
with  patients  and  other  providers  and  in  con- 
junction with  any  quality  review  program  or 
plan  of  care  under  title  V. 

(2)  Care  coordinator.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  this  title,  the  term 
"care  coordinator"  means  an  individual  or 
nonprofit  or  public  agency  or  organization 
which  the  State  health  security  program  de- 
termines— 

(i)  is  capable  of  performing  directly,  effi- 
ciently, and  effectively  the  duties  of  a  care 
coordinator  described  in  paragraph  (1),  and 


(ii)  demonstrates  capability  in  establishing 
and  periodically  reviewing  and  revising  plans 
of  care,  and  in  arranging  for  and  monitoring 
the  provision  and  quality  of  services  under 
any  plan. 

(B)  Independence.— State  health  security 
programs  shall  establish  safeguards  to  assure 
that  care  coordinators  have  no  financial  in- 
terest in  treatment  decisions  or  placements. 
Care  coordination  may  not  be  provided 
through  any  structure  or  mechanism 
through  which  utilization  review  is  per- 
formed. 

(3)  Eugible  individuals.— An  individual 
described  in  this  paragraph  is  an  individual— 

(A)  described  in  section  203  (relating  to  in- 
dividuals qualifying  for  long  term  and  chron- 
ic care  services);  or 

(B)  determined  (in  a  manner  specified  by 
the  Board)— 

(i)  to  have  a  serious  mental  illness  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Board),  or 

(ii)  to  have  a  history  of  substance  abuse 
displaying  severe  associated  illness  or  pre- 
vious treatment  failure  (as  defined  by  the 
Board). 

(h)  Nursing  facilitti-;  nursing  facility 
services.— Except  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
Board,  the  terms  "nursing  facility"  and 
"nursing  facility  services"  have  the  mean- 
ings given  such  terms  in  sections  1919(a)  and 
1905(f).  respectively,  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(1)  Other  Terms.— Except  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Board,  the  definitions  contained 
in  section  1861  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  apply. 

SEC.  a03.  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  HOME  AND  COM- 
MUNITY-BASED LONG  TERM  CARE 
SERVICES. 

(a)  Qualifying  Individuals.— For  purposes 
of  section  201(a)(5)(C),  individuals  described 
in  this  subsection  are  the  following  individ- 
uals: 

(1)  Adults.— Individuals  18  years  of  age  or 
older  determined  (in  a  manner  specified  by 
the  Board  >— 

(A)  to  be  unable  to  perform,  without  the 
assistance  of  an  individual,  at  least  2  of  the 
following  5  activities  of  daily  living  (or  who 
has  a  similar  level  of  disability  due  to  cog- 
nitive impairment) — 

(i)  bathing; 
(11)  eating; 
(Hi)  dressing; 
(iv)  toileting;  and 

(V)  transferring  in  and  out  of  a  bed  or  in 
and  out  of  a  chair;  or 

(B)  due  to  cognitive  or  mental  impair- 
ments, requires  supervision  because  the  indi- 
vidual behaves  in  a  manner  that  poses  health 
or  safety  hazards  to  himself  or  herself  or 
others. 

(2)  Children.— Individuals  under  18  years 
of  age  determined  (in  a  manner  specified  by 
the  Board)  to  meet  such  alternative  standard 
of  disability  for  children  as  the  Board  devel- 
ops. 

(b)  Limit  on  Services.— 

(1)  In  general.— No  individual  is  entitled 
to  receive  benefits  under  a  State  health  secu- 
rity program  with  respect  to  home  and  com- 
munity-based long  term  care  services  in  a 
period  (specified  by  the  Board)  to  the  extent 
the  amount  of  payments  for  such  benefits  ex- 
ceeds 65  percent  (or  such  alternative  ratio  as 
the  Board  establishes  under  paragraph  (2))  of 
the  average  of  amount  of  payment  that 
would  have  been  made  under  the  program 
during  the  period  if  the  individual  were  a 
resident  of  a  nursing  facility  in  the  same 
area  in  which  the  services  were  provided. 

(2)  Alternative  ratio.— The  Board  may 
establish  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  an  al- 
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ternative  ratio  (of  payments  for  home  and 
community-based  long  term  care  services  to 
payments  for  nursing  facility  services)  as  the 
Board  determines  to  be  more  consistent  with 
the  goal  of  providing  cost-effective  long- 
term  care  in  the  most  appropriate  and  least 
restrictive  setting. 

SEC.  204.  EXCLUSIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  section  201(e). 
benefits  for  service  are  not  available  under 
this  Act  unless  the  services  meet  the  stand- 
ards specified  in  section  201(a). 

(b)  Mental  Health  Services  and  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Treatment  Services.— 

(1)  In  general.— Mental  health  services 
and  substance  abuse  treatment  services  fur- 
nished for  an  individual  in  excess  of  a  thresh- 
old specified  in  paragraph  (2)  are  not  covered 
services  unless  the  services  are  determined 
under  a  utilization  review  program  to  meet 
the  standards  specified  in  section  201(a)  aqd, 
with  respect  to  inpatient  or  residential 
treatment  services,  to  be  provided  in  the 
least  restrictive  and  most  appropriate  set- 
ting. 

(2)  Utilization  review  threshold.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C),  the  thresholds  specified  in  this 
paragraph  are — 

(i)  20  outpatient  visits  in  a  year,  and 

(ii)  15  days  of  inpatient  services  in  a  year. 

(B)  Alternative  national  thresholds.— 
The  Board  may  specify  alternative  thresh- 
olds to  those  specified  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(C)  Additional  state  thresholds.— a 
State  health  security  program  may  specify 
thresholds  in  addition  to  those  established 
under  the  previous  subparagraphs,  which 
thresholds  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  the 
number  of  outpatient  visits  or  days  of  inpa- 
tient services  otherwise  specified. 

(c)  Treatment  of  Experimental  Serv- 
ices.—In  applying  subsection  (a),  the  Board 
shall  make,  after  consultation  with  a  tech- 
nical advisory  committee,  national  coverage 
determinations  with  respect  to  those  serv- 
ices that  are  experimental  in  nature.  Such 
determinations  shall  be  made  consistent 
with  a  process  that  provides  for  professional 
input  and  public  comment. 

(d)  Application  of  National  Practice 
Glhdelines.— In  the  case  of  services  for 
which  the  Board  has  recognized  national 
practice  guidelines,  the  services  are  consid- 
ered to  meet  the  standards  specified  in  sec- 
tion 201(a)  only  if  they  have  been  provided  in 
accordance  with  such  guidelines  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  exceptions  process  as 
may  be  established  by  the  Board  consistent 
with  such  guidelines. 

(e)  Specific  Limitations.- 

(1)  Limitations  on  e^-eglasses.  contact 
lenses,  hearing  aids,  and  durable  medical 
ecjuipment.- Subject  to  section  201(e).  the 
Board  may  impose  such  limits  relating  to 
the  costs  and  frequency  of  replacement  of 
eyeglasses,  contact  lenses,  hearing  aids,  and 
durable  medical  equipment  to  which  individ- 
uals enrolled  for  benefits  under  this  Act  are 
entitled  to  have  payment  made  under  e 
State  health  security  program  as  the  Board 
deems  appropriate. 

(2)  Overlap  with  preventive  services.— 
The  coverage  of  services  described  in  section 
201(a)  (other  than  paragraph  (3))  which  also 
are  preventive  services  are  required  to  be 
covered  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  covered  as  preventive  services. 

(3)  Miscellaneous  exclusions  from-  cov- 
ered services.— Covered  services  under  this 
Act  do  not  include  the  following: 

(A)  Surgery  and  other  procedures  (such  as 
orthodontia)  performed  solely  for  cosmetic 
purposes  (as  defined  in  regulations)  and  hos- 


pital or  other  services  Incident  thereto,  un- 
less— 

(I)  required  to  correct  a  congenital  anom- 
aly: 

(II)  required  to  restore  or  correct  a  part  of 
the  body  which  has  been  altered  as  a  result 
of  accidental  injury,  disease,  or  surgery;  or 

(Hi)  otherwise  determined  to  be  medically 
necessary  and  appropriate  under  section 
201(a). 

(B)  Personal  comfort  items  or  private 
rooms  in  inpatient  facilities,  unless  deter- 
mined to  be  medically  necessary  and  appro- 
priate under  section  201(a). 

(C)  The  services  of  a  professional  practi- 
tioner if  they  are  furnished  in  a  hospital  or 
other  facility  which  is  not  a  participating 
provider. 

(f)  Nursing  FACiLrrv  Services  and  Home 
Health  Services.— Nursing  facility  services 
and  home  health  services  (other  than  post- 
hospital  services,  as  defined  by  the  Board) 
furnished  to  an  individual  who  is  not  de- 
scribed in  section  203(a)  are  not  covered  serv- 
ices unless  the  services  are  determined  to 
meet  the  standards  specified  in  section  201(a) 
and.  with  respect  to  nursing  facility  services, 
to  be  provided  in  the  least  restrictive  and 
most  appropriate  setting. 

(g)  Services  Involving  Unapproved  Cap- 
ital Expenditures.— Benefits  are  not  avail- 
able under  this  Act  with  respect  to  a  service 
which  involves  the  use  of  equipment,  facil- 
ity, or  plant  if  the  capital  expenditure  for 
the  equipment,  facility,  or  plant  was  subject 
to.  but  was  not  approved  under,  the  process 
described  in  section  605. 

TITLE  III— PROVIDER  PARTICIPATION 
SEC.  301.  PROVIDER  PARTICIPATION  AND  STAND- 
ARDS. 

(a)  In  General.— An  individual  or  other  en- 
tity furnishing  any  covered  service  under  a 
State  health  security  program  under  this 
Act  is  not  a  qualified  provider  unless  the  in- 
dividual or  entity — 

(1)  is  a  qualified  provider  of  the  services 
under  section  302; 

(2)  has  filed  with  the  State  health  security 
program  a  participation  agreement  described 
in  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  meets  such  other  qualifications  and 
conditions  as  are  established  by  the  Board  or 
the  State  health  security  program  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Requirements  in  Participation  Agree- 
ment.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  participation  agree- 
ment described  in  this  subsection  between  a 
State  health  security  program  and  a  pro- 
vider shall  provide  at  least  for  the  following: 

(A)  Services  to  eligible  persons  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  provider  without  discrimina- 
tion on  the  ground  of  race,  national  origin, 
income,  religion,  age,  sex  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion, disability,  handicapping  condition,  or 
(subject  to  the  professional  qualifications  of 
the  provider)  illness.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
the  provision  of  a  type  or  class  of  services 
which  services  are  outside  the  scope  of  the 
provider's  normal  practice. 

(B)  No  charge  will  be  made  for  any  covered 
services  other  than  for  payment  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

(C)  The  provider  agrees  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  reasonably  required  by 
the  Board  or  a  State  health  security  pro- 
gram, in  accordance  with  uniform  reporting 
standards  established  under  section  401(gKl). 
for— 

(i)  quality  assurance  and  utilization  review 
by  professional  peers  and  consumers; 

(ii)  the  making  of  payments  under  this  Act 
(including    the    examination    of   records    as 
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may  be  necessary  for  the  verification  of  in- 
formation on  which  payments  are  based); 

(iii)  statistical  or  other  studies  required 
for  the  implementation  of  this  Act;  and 

(Iv)  such  other  purposes  as  the  Board  or 
State  may  specify. 

(D)  The  provider  agrees  not  to  expend  any 
amounts  on  capital  expenditures  (as  defined 
in  section  606(c))  relating  to  the  provision  of 
covered  services  unless  the  purchase  of  such 
items  has  been  approved  under  section  605 
and  agrees  not  to  bill  the  program  for  any 
services  for  which  benefits  are  not  available 
because  of  section  204(g). 

(E)  In  the  case  of  a  provider  that  is  not  an 
individual,  the  provider  a^ees  not  to  employ 
or  use  for  the  provision  of  health  services 
any  individual  or  other  provider  who  or 
which  has  had  a  participation  agreement 
under  this  subsection  terminated  for  cause. 

(F)  In  the  case  of  a  provider  paid  under  a 
fee-for-service  basis  under  section  613,  the 
provider  agrees  to  submit  bills  and  any  re- 
quired supporting  documentation  relating-  to 
the  provision  of  covered  services  within  30 
days  (or  such  shorter  period  as  a  State 
health  security  program  may  require)  after 
the  date  of  providing  such  services. 

(2)  TERMroATION  OF  PARTICIPATION  AGREE- 
MENTS.— 

(A)  In  general.— Participation  agreements 
may  be  terminated,  with  appropriate  no- 
tice— 

(i)  by  the  Board  or  a  State  health  security 
program  for  failure  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  title,  or 

(li)  by  a  provider. 

(B)  Termination  process.— Providers  shall 
be  provided  notice  and  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  deficiencies  before  the 
Board  or  a  State  health  security  program 
terminates  an  agreement  unless  a  more  im- 
mediate termination  is  required  for  public 
safety  or  similar  reasons. 

SEC.  302.  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  PROVIDERS. 

(a)  In  General.— a  health  care  provider  is 
considered  to  be  qualified  to  provide  covered 
services  if  the  provider  is  licensed  or  cer- 
tified and  meets— 

(1)  all  the  requirements  of  State  law  to 
provide  such  services. 

(2)  applicable  requirements  of  Federal  law 
to  provide  such  services,  and 

(3)  any  applicable  standards  established 
under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Minimum  Provider  Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  establish, 
evaluate,  and  update  national  minimum 
standards  to  assure  the  quality  of  services 
provided  under  this  Act  and  to  monitor  ef- 
forts by  State  health  security  programs  to 
assure  the  quality  of  such  services.  A  State 
health  security  program  may  also  establish 
additional  minimum  standards  which  provid- 
ers must  meet. 

(2)  National  minimum  standards.— The  na- 
tional minimum  standards  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  established  for  institutional  pro- 
viders of  services,  individual  health  care 
practitioners,  and  comprehensive  health 
service  organizations.  Except  as  the  Board 
may  specify  in  order  to  carry  out  this  title, 
a  hospital,  nursing  facility,  or  other  institu- 
tional provider  of  services  shall  meet  stand- 
ards (including  having  in  effect  a  utilization 
review  plan)  for  such  a  facility  under  the 
medicare  program  under  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Such  standards  also 
may  include,  where  appropriate,  elements  re- 
lating to— 

(A)  adequacy  and  quality  of  facilities; 

(B)  training  and  competence  of  personnel 
(Including  continuing  education  require- 
ments); 


(C)  comprehensiveness  of  service; 

(D)  continuity  of  service; 

(E)  patient  satisfaction  (including  waiting 
time  and  access  to  services);  and 

(F)  performance  standards  (including  orga- 
nization, facilities,  structure  of  services,  ef- 
ficiency of  operation,  and  outcome  in 
palliation,  improvement  of  health,  stabiliza- 
tion, cure,  or  rehabilitation). 

(3)  Transition  in  application.— If  the 
Board  provides  for  additional  requirements 
for  providers  under  this  subsection,  any  such 
additional  requirement  shall  be  implemented 
in  a  manner  that  provides  for  a  reasonable 
period  during  which  a  previously  qualified 
provider  is  permitted  to  meet  such  an  addi- 
tional requirement. 

(4)  Exchange  of  information.— The  Board 
shall  provide  for  an  exchange,  at  least  annu- 
ally, among  State  health  security  programs 
of  information  with  respect  to  quality  assur- 
ance and  cost  containment. 

SEC.  303.  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— For  purposes  of  this  Act. 
a  comprehensive  health  service  organization 
(in  this  section  referred  to  as  a  "CHSO")  is 
a  public  or  private  organization  which,  in  re- 
turn for  payment  under  section  613(a),  under- 
takes to  furnish,  arrange  for  the  provision 
of.  or  provide  payment  with  respect  to— 

(Da  full  range  of  health  services  (as  iden- 
tified by  the  Board),  including  at  least  hos- 
pital services  and  physicians  services,  and 

(2)  out-of-area  coverage  in  the  case  of  ur- 
gently needed  services. 

to  an  identified  population  which  is  living  in 
or  near  a  specified  service  area  and  which  en- 
rolls voluntarily  in  the  organization. 

(b)  Enrollment.— 

(1)  In  general.— All  eligible  persons  living 
in  or  near  the  specified  service  area  of  a 
CHSO  are  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  organiza- 
tion; except  that  the  number  of  enroUees 
may  be  limited  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  re- 
sources of  the  organization. 

(2)  Minimum  enrollment  period.— Subject 
to  paragraph  (3).  the  minimum  period  of  en- 
rollment with  a  CHSO  shall  be  twelve 
months,  unless  the  enrolled  individual  be- 
comes ineligible  to  enroll  with  the  organiza- 
tion. 

(3)  Withdrawal  for  cause.— Each  CHSO 
shall  permit  an  enrolled  individual  to 
disenroU  from  the  organization  for  cause  at 
any  time. 

(4)  Broad  marketing.— Each  CHSO  must 
provide  for  the  marketing  of  its  services  (in- 
cluding dissemination  of  marketing  mate- 
rials) to  potential  enrollees  in  a  manner  that 
is  designed  to  enroll  individuals  representa- 
tive of  the  different  population  groups  and 
geographic  areas  included  within  its  service 
area  and  meets  such  requirements  as  the 
Board  or  a  State  health  security  program 
may  specify. 

(c)  Requirements  for  CHSOs.- 

(1)  Accessible  services.- Each  CHSO.  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  shall  make  all 
services  readily  and  promptly  accessible  to 
enrollees  who  live  in  the  specified  service 
area. 

(2)  CoNTiNinTY  OF  CARE.— Each  CHSO  shall 
furnish  services  in  such  manner  as  to  provide 
continuity  of  care  and  (when  services  are 
furnished  by  different  providers)  shall  pro- 
vide ready  referral  of  patients  to  such  serv- 
ices and  at  such  times  as  may  be  medically 
appropriate. 

(3)  Board  of  directors.— In  the  case  of  a 
CHSO  that  is  a  private  organization— 

(A)  Consumer  representation.— At  least 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  CHSO"s 
board  of  directors  must  be  consumer  mem- 


bers with  no  direct  or  Indirect,  personal  or 
family  financial  relationship  to  the  organi- 
zation. 

(B>  Provider  representation.— The 
CHSO's  board  of  directors  must  include  at 
least  one  member  who  represents  health  care 
providers. 

(4)  Patient  grievance  program.— Each 
CHSO  must  have  in  effect  a  patient  griev- 
ance program  and  must  conduct  regularly 
surveys  of  the  satisfaction  of  members  with 
services  provided  by  or  through  the  organiza- 
tion. 

(5)  Health  education.— Each  CHSO  must 
encourage  health  education  of  its  enrollees 
and  the  development  and  use  of  preventive 
health  services,  health  promotion  and 
wellness,  self-care.  and.  if  applicable,  inde- 
pendent living  arrangements. 

(6)  Medical  standards.— Each  CHSO  must 
provide  that  a  committee  or  committees  of 
health  care  practitioners  associated  with  the 
organization  will  promulgate  medical  stand- 
ards, oversee  the  professional  aspects  of  the 
delivery  of  care,  perform  the  functions  of  a 
pharmacy  and  drug  therapeutics  committee, 
and  monitor  and  review  the  quality  of  all 
health  services  (including  drugs,  education, 
and  preventive  services). 

(7)  Use  of  allied  health  professionals.— 
Each  CHSO  must,  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  good  medical  practice, 
employ  allied  health  personnel  and  para- 
professional  persons  in  the  furnishing  of 
services. 

(8)  Premiums.— Premiums  or  other  charges 
by  a  CHSO  for  any  services  not  paid  for 
under  this  Act  must  be  reasonable. 

(9)  Utilization  and  bonus  information.— 
Each  CHSO  must^ 

(A)  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1876(1  )(8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (re- 
lating to  prohibiting  physician  incentive 
plans  that  provide  specific  inducements  to 
reduce  or  limit  medically  necessary  serv- 
ices), and 

(B)  make  available  to  its  membership  utili- 
zation information  and  data  regarding  finan- 
cial performance,  including  bonus  or  incen- 
tive payment  arrangements  to  practitioners. 

(10)  Provision  of  services  to  enrollees 

AT    institutions    OPERATING    UNDER    GLOBAL 

budgets.— The  organization  shall  arrange  to 
reimburse  for  hospital  services  and  other  fa- 
cility-based services  (as  identified  by  the 
Board)  for  services  provided  to  members  of 
the  organization  in  accordance  with  the 
global  operating  budget  of  the  hospital  or 
nursing  facility  approved  under  section  611. 

(11)  Limitation  on  capital  expendi- 
tures.—The  organization  agrees— 

(A)  not  to  expend  any  amounts  on  capital 
expenditures  (as  defined  in  section  605<c))  re- 
lating to  the  provision  of  covered  services 
unless  the  purchase  of  such  items  has  been 
approved  under  section  605. 

(B)  that  any  amounts  attributable  to  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  return  on  equity  capital  shall 
not  be  used  for  any  capital  expenditures,  and 

(C)  agrees  not  to  bill  the  program  for  any 
services  for  which  benefits  are  not  available 
because  of  section  204(g). 

(12)  Additional  requirements.— Each 
CHSO  must  meet — 

(A)  such  requirements  relating  to  mini- 
mum enrollment. 

(B)  such  requirements  relating  to  financial 
solvency, 

(C)  such  requirements  relating  to  quality 
and  availability  of  care,  and 

(D)  such  other  requirements. 

as  the  Board  or  a  State  health  security  pro- 
gram may  specify. 


(d)  Provision  of  Emergency  Services  to 
NONENROLLEES.— A  CHSO  may  furnish  emer- 
gency services  to  persons  who  are  not  en- 
rolled in  the  organization.  Payment  for  such 
services,  if  they  are  covered  services  to  eligi- 
ble persons,  shall  be  made  to  the  organiza- 
tion unless  the  organization  requests  that  it 
be  made  to  the  individual  provider  who  fur- 
nished the  services. 

SEC.   304.   LIMITATION   ON  CERTAIN   PHYSICIAN 
REFERRALS. 

(a)  Application  to  American  Health  Se- 
curity Pr(JGRAm.— Section  1877  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended  by  subsections  (b) 
and  (c).  shall  apply  under  this  Act  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  applies  under  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  except  that  in  ap- 
plying such  section  under  this  Act  any  ref- 
erences in  such  section  to  the  Secretary  or 
title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are 
deemed  references  to  the  Board  and  the 
American  Health  Security  Program  under 
this  Act.  respectively. 

(b)  Expansion  of  Prohibition  to  Certain 
Designated  Services.— Section  1877  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395nn)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "clinical  laboratory  serv- 
ices" and  "CLINICAL  laboratory  services" 
and  inserting  "designated  health  services" 
and  "designated  health  services",  respec- 
tively, each  place  either  appears  in  sub- 
sections (a)(1),  (b)(2)(A)(ii)(I).  (b)(4).  (d)(1). 
(d)(2).  and  (d)(3); 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Designated  Health  Services  De- 
fined.—In  this  section,  the  term  'designated 
health  services'  means — 

"(1)  clinical  laboratory  services; 

"(2)  physical  therapy  services; 

"(3)  radiology  services,  including  magnetic 
resonance  imaging,  computerized  axial  to- 
mography scans,  and  ultrasound  services; 

"(4)  radiation  therapy  services; 

"(5)  the  furnishing  of  durable  medical 
equipment; 

"(6)  the  furnishing  of  parenteral  and  en- 
teral nutrition  equipment  and  supplies; 

"(7)  the  furnishing  of  outpatient  prescrip- 
tion drugs; 

"(8)  ambulance  services; 

"(9)  home  infusion  therapy  services; 

"(10)  occupational  therapy  services; 

"(U)  inpatient  and  outjjatient  hospital 
services  (including  services  furnished  at  a 
psychiatric  or  rehabilitation  hospital);  and 

"(12)  other  services  or  technologies  as  de- 
fined by  the  American  Health  Security 
Standards  Board."; 

(3)  in  subsection  (d)(2).  by  striking  "labora- 
tory" and  by  inserting  "entity"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (g)(1).  by  striking  "clini- 
cal laboratory  service"  and  by  inserting 
"designated  health  service";  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (h)(7)(B).  by  striking 
"clinical  laboratory  service"  and  by  insert- 
ing "designated  health  service". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Such  sec- 
tion is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A).  by  striking  "for 
which  payment  otherwise  may  be  made 
under  this  title"  and  by  inserting  "for  which 
a  charge  is  imposed"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  by  striking 
"under  this  title"; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Denial  of  payment.— No  payment 
may  be  made  under  a  State  health  security 
program  for  a  designated  health  service  for 
which  a  claim  is  presented  in  violation  of 
subsection  (a)(1)(B).  No  individual,  third 
party  payor,  or  other  entity  is  liable  for  pay- 
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ment  for  designated  health  services  for 
which  a  claim  is  presented  in  violation  of 
such  subsection.";  and 

(4)  In  subsection  (g)(3).  by  striking  "for 
which  payment  may  not  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)"  and  by  inserting  "for  which  such 
a  claim  may  not  be  presented  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)". 

TITLE  IV— ADMINISTRATION 

Subtitle  A — General  Administrative 

Provisions 

SEC.  401.  AMERICAN  HEALTH  SECURITY  STAND- 
ARDS BOARO. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished an  American  Health  Secirity 
Standards  Board. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Terms  of  Mem- 
bers.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and 

(B)  6  other  individuals  (described  in  para- 
graph (2))  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  shall  first  nominate  individ- 
uals under  subparagraph  (B)  on  a  timely 
basis  so  as  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the 
Board  by  not  later  than  January  1.  1994. 

(2)  Selection  of  appointed  members.— 
With  respect  to  the  individuals  appointed 
under  paragraph  (1)(B): 

(A)  They  shall  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
backgrounds  in  health  policy,  health  eco- 
nomics, the  healing  professions,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  health  care  institutions. 

(B)  They  shall  provide  a  balanced  point  of 
view  with  respect  to  the  various  health  care 
Interests  and  at  least  two  of  them  shall  rep- 
resent the  Interests  of  individual  consumers. 

(C)  Not  more  than  three  of  them  shall  be 
from  the  same  political  party. 

(3)  Terms  of  appointed  members.— Indi- 
viduals appointed  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  6  years,  except  that 
the  terms  of  5  of  the  individuals  initially  ap- 
pointed shall  be.  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  for  1, 
2.  3.  4.  and  5  years.  During  a  term  of  member- 
ship on  the  Board,  no  member  shall  engage 
in  any  other  business,  vocation  or  employ- 
ment. 

(c)  Vacancies.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  President  shall  fill 
any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Board 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. The  vacancy  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  du- 
ties of  the  Board. 

(2)  Vacancy  appointments.— Any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  member  was  appointed. 

(3)  Reappointment.— The  President  may 
reappoint  an  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
for  a  second  term  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment.  A  member  who  has 
served  for  two  consecutive  6-year  terms  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  reappointment  until  two 
years  after  the  member  has  ceased  to  serve. 

(4)  Removal  for  cause.— Upon  confirma- 
tion, members  of  the  Board  may  not  be  re- 
moved except  by  the  President  for  cause. 

(d)  Chair.— The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  other  than 
the  Secretary,  to  serve  at  the  will  of  the 
President  as  Chair  of  the  Board. 

(e)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Board 
(other  than  the  Secretary)  shall  be  entitled 
to  compensation  at  a  level  equivalent  to 
level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  5313  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 


(f)  General  Duties  of  the  Board.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  develop 
policies,  procedures,  guidelines,  and  require- 
ments to  carry  out  this  Act,  Including  those 
related  to— 

(A)  eligibility: 

(B)  enrollment; 

(C)  benefits; 

(D)  provider  participation  standards  and 
qualifications,  as  defined  in  title  III; 

(E)  national  and  State  funding  levels; 

(F)  methods  for  determining  amounts  of 
payments  to  providers  of  covered  services, 
consistent  with  subtitle  B  of  title  VI; 

(G)  the  determination  of  medical  necessity 
and  appropriateness  (including  the  coverage 
of  new  technologies  and  the  application  of 
medical  practice  guidelines); 

(H)  quality  assurance; 

(1)  assisting  State  health  security  pro- 
grams with  planning  for  capital  expenditures 
and  service  delivery; 

(J)  planning  for  health  professional  edu- 
cation funding  (as  specified  in  title  VII); 

(K)  allocating  funds  provided  under  title 
VU;  and 

(L)  encouraging  States  to  develop  regional 
planning  mechanisms  (described  in  section 
405(a)(3)). 

(2)  REGULA-noNS.- Regulations  authorized 
by  this  Act  shall  be  issued  by  the  Board  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  553 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(g)  Uniform  Reporting  Standards;  an- 
nual Report;  Studies.— 

(1)  Uniform  reporting  standards.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  establish 
uniform  reporting  requirements  and  stand- 
ards to  ensure  an  adequate  national  data 
base  regarding  health  services  practitioners, 
services  and  finances  of  State  health  secu- 
rity programs,  approved  plans,  providers, 
and  the  costs  of  facilities  and  practitioners 
providing  services.  Such  standards  shall  in- 
clude, to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
health  outcome  measures. 

(B)  Reports.— The  Board  shall  analyze  reg- 
ularly information  reported  to  it.  and  to 
State  health  security  programs  pursuant  to 
such  requirements  and  standards. 

(2)  Annual  report.— Beginning  January  1. 
of  the  second  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Board  shall 
annually  report  to  Congress  on  the  follow- 
ing: 

(A)  The  status  of  implementation  of  the 
Act. 

(B)  Enrollment  under  this  Act. 

(C)  Benefits  under  this  Act. 

(D)  Expenditures  and  financing  under  this 
Act. 

(E)  Cost-containment  measures  and 
achievements  under  this  Act. 

(F)  Quality  assurance. 

(G)  The  planning  and  approval  process  for 
determining  capital  expenditures  under  this 
Act.  and  the  effects  of  decisions  made  under 
this  provision. 

(H)  Health  care  utilization  patterns,  in- 
cluding any  changes  attributable  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

(I)  Long-range  plans  and  goals  for  the  de- 
livery of  health  services. 

(J)  Differences  in  the  health  status  of  the 
populations  of  the  different  Sutes.  including 
income  and  racial  characteristics. 

(K)  Necessary  changes  in  the  education  of 
health  personnel. 

(L)  Plans  for  improving  service  to  medi- 
cally underserved  populations. 

(M)  Transition  problems  as  a  result  of  im- 
plementation of  this  Act. 

(N)  Opportunities  for  improvements  under 
this  Act. 
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(3)  Statistical  analyses  and  other  stud- 
ies.—The  Board  may,  either  directly  or  by 
contract— 

(A)  make  statistical  and  other  studies,  on 
a  nationwide,  regional,  state,  or  local  basis, 
of  any  aspect  of  the  operation  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding studies  of  the  effect  of  the  Act  upon 
the  health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  effect  of  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices upon  the  health  of  persons  receiving 
such  services; 

(B)  develop  and  test  methods  of  providing 
through  payment  for  services  or  otherwise, 
additional  incentives  for  adherence  by  pro- 
viders to  standards  of  adequacy,  access,  and 
quality:  methods  of  consumer  and  peer  re- 
view and  peer  control  of  the  utilization  of 
drugs,  of  laboratory  services,  and  of  other 
services:  and  methods  of  consumer  and  peer 
review  of  the  quality  of  services; 

(C)  develop  and  test,  for  use  by  the  Board, 
records  and  information  retrieval  systems 
and  budget  systems  for  health  services  ad- 
ministration, and  develop  and  test  model 
systems  for  use  by  providers  of  services: 

(D)  develop  and  test,  for  use  by  providers  of 
services,  records  and  Information  retrieval 
systems  useful  in  the  furnishing  of  preven- 
tive or  diagnostic  services; 

(E)  develop,  in  collaboration  with  the  phar- 
maceutical profession,  and  test,  improved 
administrative  practices  or  improved  meth- 
ods for  the  reimbursement  of  independent 
pharmacies  for  the  cost  of  furnishing  drugs 
as  a  covered  service;  and 

(P)  make  such  other  studies  as  it  may  con- 
sider necessary  or  promising  for  the  evalua- 
tion, or  for  the  improvement,  of  the  oper- 
ation of  this  Act. 

(4)  Report  on  use  ok  existing  federal 
health  care  facilities.— Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Board  shall  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress one  or  more  proposals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  health  care  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(h)  Executive  Director.— 

(1)  Appointment —There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  position  of  Executive  Director  of 
the  Board.  The  Director  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  and  shall  serve  as  secretary  to 
the  Board  and  perform  such  duties  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title  as  the  Board  may 
assign. 

(2)  Delegation.— The  Board  is  authorized 
to  delegate  to  the  Director  or  to  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Board  or.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (and  subject  to  reimburse- 
ment of  identifiable  costs),  to  any  other  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  any  of  its  functions  or 
duties  under  this  Act  other  than — 

(A)  the  issuance  of  regulations;  or 

(B)  the  determination  of  the  availability  of 
funds  and  their  allocation  to  implement  this 
Act. 

(3)  Compensation.- The  Executive  Director 
of  the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion at  a  level  equivalent  to  level  III  of  the 
Elxecutive  Schedule,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5314  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(i)  Inspector  General— The  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  section  11(1)  by  inserting  after  "Cor- 
poration:" the  following:  "the  Chair  of  the 
American  Health  Security  Standards 
Board:  ■; 

(2)  in  section  11(2)  by  Inserting  after  "In- 
formation Agency,"  the  following:  "the 
American  Health  Security  Standards 
Board,";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  8F  the  follow- 
ing: 


"SSG.   Special   provisions   concerning  Amer- 
ican Health  Security  Standards  Board 

"The  Inspector  General  of  the  American 
Health  Security  Standards  Board,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  authorities  vested  by  this 
Act,  shall  have  the  same  authority,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Board  and  the  American  Health 
Security  Program  under  this  Act,  as  the  In- 
spector General  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  with  respect 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams, respectively.". 

(j)  Staff.— The  Board  shall  employ  such 
staff  as  the  Board  may  deem  necessary. 

(k)  Access  to  Information.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
make  available  to  the  Board  all  information 
available  from  sources  within  the  Depart- 
ment or  from  other  sources,  pertaining  to 
the  duties  of  the  Board. 

SEC.    403.   AMERICAN    HEALTH    SECURITY   ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Board  shall  provide 
for  an  American  Health  Security  Advisory 
Council  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Council")  to  advise  the  Board  on  its  activi- 
ties. 

(b)  Membership.— The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of— 

(1)  the  Chair  of  the  Board,  who  shall  serve 
as  Chair  of  the  Council,  and 

(2)  twenty  members,  not  otherwise  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States,  appointed  by 
the  Board  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service. 

The  appointed  members  shall  include.  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (e),  individuals  who 
are  representative  of  State  health  security 
programs,  public  health  professionals,  pro- 
viders of  health  services,  and  of  individuals 
(who  shall  constitute  a  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil) who  are  representative  of  consumers  of 
such  services,  including  a  balanced  represen- 
tation of  employers,  anions,  consumer  orga- 
nizations, and  population  groups  with  special 
health  care  needs. 

(c)  Terms  of  Members.— Each  appointed 
member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that — 

(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  during  the  term  for  which  the 
member's  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  that  term: 
and 

(2)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
Board  at  the  time  of  appointment,  five  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  five  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  five  at  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
and  five  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Vacancies.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  fill  any 
vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Council  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. The  vacancy  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  du- 
ties of  the  Council. 

(2)  Vacancy  appointments.— Any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  member  was  appointed. 

(3)  Reappointment.— The  Board  may  re- 
appoint an  appointed  member  of  the  Council 
for  a  second  term  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(e)  Qualifications.— 

(1)  Public  health  representatives.— 
Members  of  the  Council  who  are  representa- 
tive of  State  health  security  programs  and 
public  health  professionals  shall  be  individ- 
uals who  have  extensive  experience  in  the  fi- 


nancing and  delivery  of  care  under  public 
health  programs. 

(2)  Providers.— Members  of  the  Council 
who  are  representative  of  providers  of  health 
care  shall  be  individuals  who  are  outstanding 
in  fields  related  to  medical,  hospital,  or 
other  health  activities,  or  who  are  represent- 
ative of  organizations  or  associations  of  pro- 
fessional health  practitioners. 

(3)  Consumers.— Members  who  are  rep- 
resentative of  consumers  of  such  care  shall 
be  individuals,  not  engaged  in  and  having  no 
financial  interest  in  the  furnishing  of  health 
services,  who  are  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
various  segments  of  the  population  for  per- 
sonal health  services  and  are  experienced  in 
dealing  with  problems  associated  with  the 
consumption  of  such  services. 

(f)  Duties. — 

(1)  In  general.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council- 

(A)  to  advise  the  Board  on  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  in  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
in  the  formulation  of  regulations,  and  in  the 
performance  of  the  Board's  duties  under  sec- 
tion 401;  and 

(B)  to  study  the  operation  of  this  Act  and 
the  utilization  of  health  services  under  it, 
with  a  view  to  recommending  any  changes  in 
the  administration  of  the  Act  or  in  its  provi- 
sions which  may  appear  desirable. 

(2)  Report.— The  Council  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Board  on  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions,  including  any  rec- 
ommendations it  may  have  with  respect 
thereto,  and  the  Board  shall  promptly  trans- 
mit the  report  to  the  Congress,  together 
with  a  report  by  the  Board  on  any  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Council  that  have  not 
been  followed. 

(g)  Staff.— The  Council,  its  members,  and 
any  committees  of  the  Council  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  such  secretarial,  clerical,  or  other 
assistance  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Board  for  carrying  out  their  respective  func- 
tions. 

ih)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet  as 
frequently  as  the  Board  deems  necessary,  but 
not  less  than  four  times  each  year.  Upon  re- 
quest by  seven  or  more  members  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

(i)  Compensation —Members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Board  for  travel 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses 
during  the  performance  of  duties  of  the 
Board  in  accordance  with  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(j)  FACA  Not  Applicable.— The  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Council. 

SEC.  403.  PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL.  AND  TEM- 
PORARY ADVISORY  COMMITTEEa 

(a)  In  General.— The  Board  shall  appoint 
the  standing  advisory  committees  specified 
in  subsections  (b)  through  (g),  and  such  other 
standing  professional  and  technical  commit- 
tees in  order  to  advise  it  in  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  ADVISORY  Committee  on  Benefits.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  appoint  a 
standing  Advisory  Committee  on  Benefits  to 
advise  it  with  respect  to  the  several  classes 
of  covered  services  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Membership.— The  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  include  individuals  (in  such 
number  as  the  Board  may  determine)  drawn 
from  the  health  professions,  from  consumers 
of  health  services,  from  providers  of  health 
services  (including  non-medical  licensed  and 
non-licensed  providers),  or  from  other 
sources,  whom  the  Board  deems  best  quali- 
fied to  advise  it  with  respect  to  the  profes- 
sional and  technical  aspects  of  the  furnish- 


ing and  utilization  of,  and  the  evaluation  of, 
a  class  of  covered  services  designated  by  the 
Board,  and  with  respect  to  the  relationship 
of  that  class  of  services  to  other  covered 
services.  In  appointing  such  individuals,  the 
Board  shall  assure  significant  representation 
of  consumers  of  health  services  and  providers 
of  health  services. 

(c)  Advisory  Committee  on  Cost  Contain- 
ment.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  appoint  a 
standing  Advisory  Committee  on  Cost  Con- 
tainment to  advise  it  with  respect  to  the 
payments  and  cost  containment  measures 
contained  in  title  VI  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Membership.— The  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  include  individuals  (in  such 
number  as  the  Board  may  determine)  with 
national  recognition  for  their  expertise  in 
health  economics,  health  care  financing,  pro- 
vider reimbursement,  and  related  fields.  In 
appointing  individuals  the  Board  shall  assure 
significant  representation  of  consumers  of 
health  services  and  providers  of  health  serv- 
ices. 

(d)  Advisory  CoMMriTEE  on  Primary  Care 
and  the  Medically  Underserved.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— The  Board  shall  appoint  a 
-■itanding  Advisory  Committee  on  Primary 
Care  and  the  Medically  Underserved  to  ad- 
vise it  with  respect  to  title  VII  of  this  Act, 
including  with  respect  to  the  delivery  of 
services  and  the  education  and  training  of 
health  professionals,  and  to  consider  means 
of  increasing  the  supply  and  expanding  the 
scope  of  practice  of  mid-level  professionals 
and  the  use  of  community  health  outreach 
workers  and  other  non-professional  health 
care  workers. 

(2)  Membership.— The  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  include  individuals  (in  such 
number  as  the  Board  may  determine)  from 
the  health  professions  and  health  services 
with  expertise  in — 

(A)  primary  care  services; 

(B)  the  education  and  training  of  primary 
care  practitioners: 

(C)  the  special  health  needs  of  medically 
underserved  populations: 

(D)  the  training,  educational,  and  financial 
incentives  that  would  encourage  health  prac- 
titioners to  serve  in  medically  underserved 
areas; 

(E)  the  delivery  of  health  services  through 
community-based  and  public  facilities:  and 

(F)  developing  alternative  models  of  deliv- 
ering primary  health  services  to  medically 
underserved  populations. 

In  appointing  such  individuals,  the  Board 
shall  assure  significant  representation  of 
consumers  of  health  services  and  providers  of 
health  services. 

(e)  Advisory  Commfitee  on  Mental 
Health  and  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 
Services  — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  appoint  a 
standing  Advisory  Committee  on  Mental 
Health  and  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 
Services  to  advise  it  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  benefits  under  this  Act 
for  mental  health  services  and  substance 
abuse  treatment  services  should  be  modified 
to  best  meet  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Membership.— The  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  include  individuals  (in  such 
number  as  the  Board  may  determine)  with 
expertise  in  health  care  economics,  who  are 
representative  of  the  multi-disciplinary 
range  of  providers  of  such  services,  who  are 
consumers  of  such  services,  and  who  rep- 
resent advocacy  groups  representing  con- 
sumers of  such  services. 

(3)  Responsibilities.- The  committee 
shall- 


(A)  study  changes  in  the  utilization  pat- 
terns and  costs  which  accompany  the  provi- 
sion of  mental  health  services  and  substance 
abuse  treatment  services; 

(B)  study  and  make  recommendations  on 
any  changes  that  may  be  advisable  in  the 
utilization  review  thresholds  specified  in  sec- 
tion 204(b)(2)(A): 

(C)  make  recommendations  on  ways  to  cre- 
ate a  continuum  of  care  and  encourage  the 
provision  of  care  in  the  least  restrictive  ap- 
propriate setting: 

(D)  develop  a  standard  set  of  practices  for 
care  coordination  services,  including — 

(i)  the  range  of  care  coordination  services 
that  should  be  offered  for  a  specific  target 
population, 

(11)  the  organizational  structure  in  which 
care  coordination  services  should  be  based, 

(Hi)  the  minimum  training  requirements 
for  care  coordinators,  and 

(iv)  the  standards  for  the  clinical  necessity 
of  care  coordination  services, 
and  study  (and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning) peer  care  coordination  services:  and 

(E)  report  any  initial  recommendations  to 
the  Board  by  January  1,  1995. 

(4)  Role  of  substance  abuse  and  mental 
health  services  administration.— The 
Board  shall  consult  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Services  Administration  in  the  appointment 
of  members  to,  and  operation  of,  the  com- 
mittee. 

(f)  Advisory  Committee  on  Prescription 
Drugs.— 

(1)  Ln  general.- The  Board  shall  appoint  a 
standing  Advisory  Committee  on  Prescrip- 
tion Drugs  to  advise  it  with  respect  to  the 
classification  of  prescription  drugs  and 
biologicals  under  section  616(a)(1)  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  coverage  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Membership.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  include  individuals  (in  such 
number  as  the  Board  may  determine)  with 
expertise  in  appropriate  utilization  of  pre- 
scription and  nonprescription  drug  and  bio- 
logical therapies  and  of  the  relative  safety 
and  efficacy  of  prescription  drugs  and 
biologicals. 

(B)  Areas  of  expertise.— A  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  phy- 
sicians. Members  of  the  committee  shall  in- 
clude at  least  a  dentist,  a  nurse,  and  a  phar- 
macist, and  individuals  with  special  knowl- 
edge or  expertise  in  at  least  the  following 
areas;  geriatric,  obstetric,  pediatric,  psy- 
chiatric, and  neurological  problems  associ- 
ated with  drug  therapies;  clinical  pharmacol- 
ogy; pharmacoepidemiology:  and  compara- 
tive clinical  trials  of  drugs  (including  stat- 
isticians and  biopharmaceutic  specialists). 

(C)  Conflict  of  interest  prohibition.— No 
individual  who  is  an  employee  of  a  manufac- 
turer of  a  drug  or  biological  or  who  other- 
wise has  a  material  financial  interest  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  respect  to  such  a 
manufacturer,  or  who  has  an  immediate  fam- 
ily member  (as  defined  by  the  Board)  who  is 
such  an  employee  or  has  such  an  interest, 
shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

(3)  Responsibilities.— The  committee 
shall— 

(A)  continuously  review  scientific  and 
medical  information  pertaining  to  the  rel- 
ative safety  and  efficacy,  and  the  com- 
parability, of  prescription  drugs  and 
biologicals  approved  for  marketing  in  the  -■ 
United  States:  and 

(B)  recommend  drug  use  classifications  and 
identify,  within  such  a  classification,  drugs 
that  are  therapeutic  alternates  for  a  given 


indication  and  indications  for  which  particu- 
lar drugs  are  superior  based  on  safety  and  ef- 
ficacy. 

The  committee  is  not  authorized  to  engage 
in  drug  price  negotiations  nor  define  accept- 
able costs  for  any  product. 

(4)  Consumer  input.— In  conducting  its  ac- 
tivities, the  committee  shall  solicit  advice 
and  comments  from  a  panel  of  consumer  ad- 
vocates. 

(g)  ADVISORY  Committee  on  Rehabiuta- 
tion  and  Chronic  Care  Management.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  appoint  a 
standing  Advisory  Committee  on  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Chronic  Care  Management  to  advise 
the  Board  on  ways  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  rehabilitation  and 
chronic  care  management  in  the  health  care 
system. 

(2)  Membership.— The  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  include  rehabilitation  pro- 
fessionals, consumers,  and  health  policy  pro- 
fessionals. 

(h)  Temporary  Committees —The  Board  is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  temporary  profes- 
sional and  technical  committees  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  advise  it  on  special  problems 
not  encompassed  in  the  assignments  of 
standing  committees  appointed  under  this 
section  or  to  supplement  the  advice  of  stand- 
ing committees. 

(i)  Reporting. — Committees  appointed 
under  this  section  shall  report  from  time  to 
time  (but  not  less  often  than  biannually)  to 
the  Board,  and  copies  of  their  reports  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  Board  to  the  American 
Health  Security  Advisory  Council  and  be 
made  readily  available  to  the  public. 

(j)  Compensation.— All  members  of  the 
committees  established  under  this  section 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Board  for  travel 
and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses 
during  the  performance  of  duties  of  the 
Board  in  accordance  with  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(k)  ADVICE  From  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission,  PRAcrmoNER  Pay- 
ME.NT  Review  Commission,  Etc.— For  provi- 
sions relating  to  role  of  certain  commissions 
in  reviewing  payment  rates,  see  section  620. 
SEC.  404.  AMERICAN  HEALTH  SECURITY  QUALITY 
COUNCIL. 

(a)  Establishment.- There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished an  American  Health  Security  Qual- 
ity Council. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Terms  of  Mem- 
bers.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Council  shall  be  com- 
posed of  10  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  shall  first  appoint  indi- 
viduals on  a  timely  basis  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  the  Council  by  not  later 
than  January  1.  1994. 

(2)  Selection  of  members.— Each  member 
of  the  Council  shall  be  a  member  of  a  health 
profession.  Five  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  physicians.  Physician  members  of 
the  Council  shall  be  appointed  to  the  Council 
on  the  basis  of  national  reputations  for  clini- 
cal and  academic  excellence.  In  appointing 
individuals,  the  President  shall  assure  sig- 
nificant representation  of  consumers  of 
health  services. 

(3)  Terms  of  members.— Individuals  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  5  years,  except  that  the  terms  of  4  of  the 
individuals  initially  appointed  shall  be.  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  for  1.  2.  3.  and  4  years. 

(c)  Vacancies.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  President  shall  fill 
any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment. The  vacancy  shall  not  affect  the 
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power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  duties  of  the  Council. 

(2)  Vacancy  appointments.— Any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  member  was  appointed. 

(3)  Reappointment.— The  President  may 
reappoint  a  member  of  the  Council  for  a  sec- 
ond term  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ori^nal 
appointment.  A  member  who  has  served  for 
two  consecutive  5-year  terms  shall  not  be  el- 
igible for  reappointment  until  two  years 
after  the  member  has  ceased  to  serve. 

(d)  Chair.— The  President  shall  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  serve 
at  the  will  of  the  President  as  Chair  of  the 
Council. 

(e)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil who  are  not  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion at  a  level  equivalent  to  level  HI  of  the 
Executive  Schedule,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5313  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(f)  General  Duties  of  the  Council.— The 
Council  is  responsible  for  quality  review  ac- 
tivities under  title  V.  The  Council  shall  re- 
port to  the  Board  annually  on  the  conduct  of 
activities  under  such  title. 

SEC.  MS.  STATE  HEALTH  SECURITY  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  SUBMISSION  OF  Plans.— 

(1)  In  general.- Each  State  shall  submit 
to  the  Board  a  plan  for  a  State  health  secu- 
rity program  for  providing  for  health  care 
services  to  the  residents  of  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act. 

(2)  Regional  programs.- A  State  may  join 
with  one  or  more  neighboring  States  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Board  a  plan  for  a  regional  health 
security  program  instead  of  separate  State 
health  security  programs. 

(3)  Regional  planning  mechanisms.— The 
Board  shall  provide  incentives  for  States  to 
develop  regional  planning  mechanisms  to 
promote  the  rational  distribution  of.  ade- 
quate access  to.  and  efficient  use  of.  tertiary 
care  facilities,  equipment,  and  services. 

(b)  Review  and  Approval  of  Plans — 

<1)  In  general— The  Board  shall  review 
plans  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  and  de- 
termine whether  such  plans  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  approval.  The  Board  shall  not 
approve  such  a  plan  unless  it  finds  that  the 
plan  (or  State  law)  provides,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  for  the  following: 

(A)  Payment  for  required  health  services 
for  eligible  individuals  in  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act. 

(B)  Establishment  of  a  State  Health  Secu- 
rity Advisory  Council,  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d). 

(C)  Adequate  administration,  including  the 
designation  of  a  single  State  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  (or  supervision 
of  the  administration)  of  the  program. 

(D)  The  establishment  of  a  State  health  se- 
curity budget  and  establishment  of  an  ap- 
proval process  for  capital  expenditures. 

(E)  Elstablishment  of  payment  methodolo- 
gies (consistent  with  subtitle  B  of  title  VI). 

(F)  Assurances  that  individuals  have  the 
freedom  to  choose  practitioners  and  o^her 
health  care  providers  for  services  covered 
under  this  Act. 

(G)  A  procedure  for  carrying  out  long-term 
regional  management  and  planning  func- 
tions, including  establishment  of  District 
Health  Advisory  Councils  in  accordance  with 
section  406.  with  respect  to  the  delivery  and 
distribution  of  health  care  services  that — 

(i)  ensures  participation  of  consumers  of 
health  services  and  providers  of  health  serv- 
ices. 

(li)  takes  into  account  the  recommenda- 
tions of  District  Health  Advisory  Councils 
under  section  406.  and 


(ill)  gives  priority  to  the  most  acute  short- 
ages and  maldistributions  of  health  person- 
nel and  facilities  and  the  most  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  the  delivery  of  covered  services 
and  to  the  means  for  the  speedy  alleviation 
of  these  shortcomings,  and 

(iv)  encourages  the  integration  of  preven- 
tive public  health  and  primary  care  services, 
incorporating  epidemiologic  data  and  com- 
munity-based clinical  results. 

(H)  The  licensure  and  regulation  of  all 
health  providers  and  facilities  to  ensure 
compliance  with  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
to  promote  quality  of  care. 

(1)  Elstablishment  of  a  quality  review  sys- 
tem in  accordance  with  section  502. 

(Ji  Elstablishment  of  an  independent  om- 
budsman for  consumers  to  register  com- 
plaints about  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  health  security  program 
and  to  help  resolve  complaints  and  disputes 
between  consumers  and  providers. 

(K)  Publication  of  an  annual  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  State  health  security  pro- 
gram, which  report  shall  include  information 
on  cost,  progress  toward  achieving  full  en- 
rollment, public  access  to  health  services, 
quality  Improvement,  health  outcomes, 
health  professional  training,  and  the  needs  of 
medically  underserved  populations. 

(L)  Provision  of  a  fraud  and  abuse  preven- 
tion and  control  unit  that  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral determines  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  413(a). 

(M)  Provision  that— 

(i)  all  claims  or  requests  for  payment  for 
services  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  unique 
provider  identifier  assigned  under  section 
414(a)  to  the  provider  and  the  unique  patient 
identifier  assigned  to  the  individual  under 
section  414(b): 

(ii)  no  payment  shall  be  made  under  the 
program  for  the  provision  of  health  care 
services  by  any  provider  unless  the  provider 
has  furnished  the  program  with  the  unique 
provider  identifier  assigned  under  section 
414(a): 

(iii)  the  plan  shall  use  the  unique  patient 
identifier  assigned  under  section  414(b)  to  an 
individual  as  the  identifier  of  the  individual 
in  the  processing  of  claims  and  other  pur- 
poses (as  specified  by  the  Board);  and 

(iv)  queries  made  under  section  412(c)(2) 
shall  be  made  using  the  unique  provider 
identifier  specified  under  section  414(a). 

(N)  Prohibit  payment  in  cases  of  prohibited 
physician  referrals  under  section  304. 

(0)  Effective  January  1,  2000,  provide  for 
use  of  a  uniform  electronic  data  base  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  504(a). 

(2)  Consequences  of  failure  to  comply.— 
If  the  Board  finds  that  a  State  plan  submit- 
ted under  paragraph  (1)  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  approval  under  this  section 
or  that  a  State  health  security  program  or 
specific  portion  of  such  program,  the  plan  for 
which  was  previously  approved,  no  longer 
meets  such  requirements,  the  Board  shall 
provide  notice  to  the  State  of  such  failure 
and  that  unless  corrective  action  is  taken 
within  a  period  specified  by  the  Board,  the 
Board  shall  place  the  State  health  security 
program  (or  specific  portions  of  such  pro- 
gram) in  receivership  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board. 

(c)  State  Health  Security  Advisory 
Councils.— 

(1)  In  general.— For  each  State,  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  provide  for  appointment  of  a 
State  Health  Security  Advisory  Council  to 
advise  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Governor  and  State  with  respect  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  State  health  security 
program  in  the  State. 


(2)  Membership.— Each  State  Health  Secu- 
rity Advisory  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
at  least  11  individuals.  The  appointed  mem- 
bers shall  include  individuals  who  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  health  security  pro- 
gram, public  health  professionals,  providers 
of  health  services,  and  of  individuals  (who 
shall  constitute  a  majority)  who  are  rep- 
resentative of  consumers  of  such  services,  in- 
cluding a  balanced  representation  of  employ- 
ers, unions  and  consumer  organizations. 

(3)  Duties.— 

(A)  In  general.— Each  State  Health  Secu- 
rity Advisory  Council  shall  review,  and  sub- 
mit comments  to  the  Governor  concerning 
the  implementation  of  the  State  health  secu- 
rity program  in  the  State. 

(B)  Assistance.- Each  State  Health  Secu- 
rity Advisory  Council  shall  provide  assist- 
ance and  technical  support  to  community  or- 
ganizations and  public  and  private  non-profit 
agencies  submitting  applications  for  funding 
under  appropriate  State  and  Federal  public 
health  programs,  with  particular  emphasis 
placed  on  assisting  those  applicants  with 
broad  consumer  representation. 

(d)  State  Use  of  Fiscal  agents.- 

(1)  In  general.— Each  State  health  secu- 
rity program,  using  competitive  bidding  pro- 
cedures, may  enter  into  such  contracts  with 
qualified  entities,  such  as  voluntary  associa- 
tions, as  the  State  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate to  process  claims  and  to  f)erform  other 
related  functions  of  fiscal  agents  under  the 
State  health  security  program. 

(2)  Restriction.— Except  as  the  Board  may 
provide  for  good  cause  shown,  in  no  case  may 
more  than  one  contract  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  be  entered  into  under  a  State 
health  security  program. 

SEC.    406.    DISTRICT    HEALTH    ADVISORY   COUN- 
CILS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (d), 
each  State  health  security  program  shall  es- 
tablish district  health  advisory  councils  cov- 
ering distinct  geographic  area^  for  the  pur- 
poses of— 

(1)  advising  and  making  recommendations 
to  the  State  with  respect  to  implementation 
of  the  program  in  the  geographic  area  served 
by  a  council: 

(2)  receiving  and  investigating  complaints 
by  eligible  persons  and  by  providers  of  serv- 
ices concerning  the  administration  of  the 
program  and  of  taking  or  recommending  ap- 
propriate corrective  action:  and 

(3)  carrying  out  district  management  and 
planning  functions  with  the  State  health  se- 
curity program,  including— 

(A)  assessing  the  health  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict: 

(B)  assessing  the  quality,  supply,  and  dis- 
tribution of  health  resources,  including 
acute  care  hospitals,  specialized  inpatient  fa- 
cilities, outpatient  facilities,  trained  health 
care  personnel,  the  availability  of  specialized 
medical  equipment,  and  home  and  commu- 
nity-based health  programs; 

(C)  assessing  the  need  for  services  to  medi- 
cally underserved  areas  to  achieve  equitable 
access  to  care: 

(D)  advising  on  restructuring  the  health 
delivery  system.  Including  reductions  in  ex- 
cess capacity,  shifting  from  institutional  to 
ambulatory  care,  and  other  means  of  achiev- 
ing efficiencies: 

(E)  advising  on  funding  for  new  and  ex- 
panded programs,  including  capital  expendi- 
tures; 

(F)  meeting  at  least  biannually  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  health  security  pro- 
gram (i)  to  determine  the  goals  and  prior- 
ities for  meeting  health  care  needs  and  (ii)  to 
plan  for  the  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
health  resources  within  the  district;  and 


(G)  establishing  a  strategy  to  implement 
such  goals  and  priorities. 

(b)  Membership.— Each  district  health  ad- 
visory council  shall  be  composed  of  individ- 
uals, appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
who  include  representatives  of  local  public 
health  programs,  public  health  professionals, 
providers  of  health  services,  and  of  persons 
(who  shall  constitute  a  majority)  who  are 
representative  of  consumers  of  such  services. 
Including  a  balanced  representation  of  em- 
ployers, unions,  and  consumer  organizations 
and  population  groups  with  special  health 
needs.  The  Governor  shall  consult  with  the 
State  Health  Security  Advisory  Council  and 
local  officials  in  the  appointment  of  district 
health  advisory  councils. 

(c)  Grant  Assistance.— Each  district 
health  advisory  council  shall  provide  assist- 
ance and  technical  support  to  community  or- 
ganizations and  public  and  private  non-profit 
agencies  submitting  applications  for  funding 
under  appropriate  State  and  Federal  public 
health  programs,  with  particular  emphasis 
placed  on  assisting  those  applicants  with 
broad  consumer  representation. 

(d)  Use  of  State  Health  Security  Advi- 
sory Council.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
the  Board  may  waive  the  requirement  that  a 
State  establish  district  health  advisory 
councils  if  the  State  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Board  that^ 

(A)  the  establishment  of  such  councils  in 
the  State  is  unnecessary  because  of  the 
State's  size  or  population: 

(B)  the  membership  of  the  State  Health  Se- 
curity Advisory  Council  established  under 
section  405(d)  is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments for  membership  of  such  a  council 
under  subsection  (b):  and 

(C)  such  Council  will  perform  the  functions 
of  a  district  health  advisory  council  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (c). 

(2)  Performance  of  council  functions.— If 
the  Board  waives  requirements  with  respect 
to  a  State  under  paragraph  (1),  the  State 
Health  Security  Advisory  Council  shall  per- 
form, with  respect  to  the  entire  State,  the 
functions  of  a  district  health  advisory  coun- 
cil under  subsections  (a)  and  (c). 

SEC.  407.  COMPLEMENTARY  CONDUCT  OF  RELAT- 
ED HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

In  performing  functions  with  respect  to 
health  personnel  education  and  training, 
health  research,  environmental  health,  dis- 
ability insurance,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
the  regulation  of  food  and  drugs,  and  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  health,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
direct  all  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  toward  contribu- 
tions to  the  health  of  the  i>eople  complemen- 
tary to  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B — Control  Over  Fraud  and  Abuse 

SEC  *\l.  APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  SANCTIONS 
TO  ALL  FRAUD  AND  ABUSE  UNDER 
AMERICAN  HEALTH  SECURITY  PRO- 
GRAM. 

The  following  sections  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  shall  apply  to  State  health  security 
programs  in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply 
to  State  medical  assistance  plans  under  title 
XIX  of  such  Act  (except  that  in  applying 
such  provisions  any  reference  to  the  Sec- 
retary is  deemed  a  reference  to  the  Board): 

(1)  Section  1128  (relating  to  exclusion  of  in- 
dividuals and  entities). 

(2)  Section  1128a  (civil  monetary  pen- 
alties). 

(3)  Section  1128B  (criminal  penalties). 

(4)  Section  1124  (relating  to  disclosure  of 
ownership  and  related  information). 

(5)  Section  1126  (relating  to  disclosure  of 
certain  owners). 


SEC.  412.  NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE  FRAUD  DATA 
BASE. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  American  Health 
Security  Standards  Board,  through  the  In- 
spector General,  shall  establish  a  national 
data  base  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"data  base")  containing  information  relat- 
ing to  health  care  fraud  and  abuse. 

(b)  Data  Included.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  data  base  shall  in- 
clude such  information  as  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, in  consultation  with  the  Board,  shall 
specify,  and  shall  include  at  least  the  infor- 
mation described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Specified  information.— The  informa- 
tion specified  in  this  paragraph  is,  with  re- 
spect to  providers  of  health  care  services,  the 
identity  of  any  provider — 

(A)  that  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  for 
which  the  provider  may  be  excluded  from 
participation  under  a  health  program  (as  de- 
fined iji  paragraph  (3)); 

(B)  whose  license  to  provide  health  care 
has  been  revoked  or  suspended  (as  described 
in  section  1128(b)(5)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act): 

(C)  that  has  been  excluded  or  suspended 
from  a  health  program  under  section  1128  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  from  any  other 
Federal  or  State  health  care  program; 

(D)  with  respect  to  whom  a  civil  money 
penalty  has  been  imposed  under  this  Act  or 
the  Social  Security  Act;  or 

(E)  that  otherwise  is  subject  to  exclusion 
from  participation  under  a  health  program. 

(3)  Health  program  dehned.- In  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "health  program"  means  a 
State  health  security  program  and  includes 
the  medicare  program  (under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  and  a  State  health 
care  program  (as  defined  in  section  1128(h)  of 
such  Act). 

(c)  Reporting  Requirement.— 

(1)  Reporting.— Each  State  health  security 
program  shall  provide  such  information  to 
the  Inspector  General  as  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral may  require  in  order  to  carry  out  fraud 
and  abuse  control  activities  and  for  purposes 
of  maintaining  the  data  base. 

(2)  Querying.— In  accordance  with  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  (in  consultation  with 
the  Inspector  General),  each  State  health  se- 
curity program  shall  query  periodically  (as 
specified  by  the  Inspector  General)— 

(A)  the  data  base  to  determine  if  providers 
of  health  services  for  which  the  program 
makes  payment  are  not  disqualified  from 
providing  such  services,  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  concerning  information  obtained 
by  the  Secretary  under  part  B  of  the  Health 
Care  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1986  relat- 
ing to  practitioners. 

(3)  Coordination  with  malpractice  data 
BASE.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  provide  for  the  coordination  of 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  of  information 
under  this  section  with  information  under 
part  B  of  the  Health  Care  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1986. 

(4)  Uniform  manner.— Information  shall  be 
reported  under  this  subsection  in  a  uniform 
manner  (in  accordance  with  standards  of  the 
Inspector  General)  that  permits  aggregation 
of  reported  information. 

(5)  Access  for  audit.— Each  State  health 
security  program  shall  provide  the  Inspector 
General  such  access  to  information  as  may 
be  required  to  verify  the  information  re- 
ported under  this  subsection. 

(6)  PENALTY'  FOR  FALSE  INFORMATION.— Any 

person  that  submits  false  information  re- 
quired to  be  provided  under  this  subsection 
or  that  denies  access  to  information  under 
paragraph   (5)  may   be   imprisoned   for  not 


more  than  5  years,  or  fined,  or  both,  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(7)  Confidentiality-.— The  Board  shall  es- 
tablish rules  that  protect  the  confidentiality 
of  the  information  in  the  data  base. 
SEC.  413.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  OPERATION  OF 

STATE    HEALTH    CARE    FRAUD   AND 

ABUSE  CONTROL  UNITS. 

(a)  Requirement.— In  order  to  mept  the  re- 
quirement of  section  405(b)(l)(L).  each  State 
health  security  program  must  establish  and 
maintain  a  health  care  fraud  and  abuse  con- 
trol unit  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  a 
"fraud  unit")  that  meets  requirements  of 
this  section  and  other  requirements  of  the 
Board.  Such  a  unit  may  be  a  State  medicaid 
fraud  control  unit  (described  in  section 
1903(q)  of  the  Social  Security  Act). 

(b)  Structure  of  Unit.— The  fraud  unit 
must— 

(1)  be  a  single  identifiable  entity  of  the 
State  government; 

(2)  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the  State 
agency  with  principal  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  State  health  security 
program;  and 

(3)  meet  1  of  the  following  requirements:. 

(A)  It  must  be  a  unit  of  the  office  of  the 
State  Attorney  General  or  of  another  depart- 
ment of  State  government  which  possesses 
statewide  authority  to  prosecute  individuals 
for  criminal  violations. 

(B)  If  it  is  in  a  State  the  constitution  of 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  criminal  pros- 
ecution of  individuals  by  a  statewide  author- 
ity and  has  formal  procedures,  approved  by 
the  Board,  that  (i)  assure  its  referral  of  sus- 
pected criminal  violations  relating  to  the 
State  health  insurance  plan  to  the  appro- 
priate authority  or  authorities  in  the  States 
for  prosecution,  and  (ii)  assure  its  assistance 
of,  and  coordination  with,  such  authority  or 
authorities  in  such  prosecutions. 

(C)  It  must  have  a  formal  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  office  of  the  State  Attor- 
ney General  and  have  formal  procedures  (in- 
cluding procedures  for  its  referral  of  sus- 
pected criminal  violations  to  such  office) 
which  are  approved  by  the  Board  and  which 
provide  effective  coordination  of  activities 
between  the  fraud  unit  and  such  office  with 
respect  to  the  detection,  investigation,  and 
prosecution  of  suspected  criminal  violations 
relating  to  the  State  health  insurance  plan. 

(c)  Functions.— The  fraud  unit  must— 

(1)  have  the  function  of  conducting  a  state- 
wide program  for  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  violations  of  all  applicable  State 
laws  regarding  any  and  all  aspects  of  fraud 
in  connection  with  any  aspect  of  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  services  and  activities  of 
providers  of  such  services  under  the  State 
health  security  program; 

(2)  have  procedures  for  reviewing  com- 
plaints of  the  abuse  and  neglect  of  patients 
of  providers  and  facilities  that  receive  pay- 
ments under  the  State  health  security  pro- 
gram, and.  where  appropriate,  for  acting 
upon  such  complaints  under  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  State  or  for  referring  them  to 
other  State  agencies  for  action:  and 

(3)  provide  for  the  collection,  or  referral 
for  collection  to  a  single  State  agency,  of 
overpayments  that  are  made  under  the  State 
health  security  program  to  providers  and 
that  are  discovered  by  the  fraud  unit  in  car- 
rying out  its  activities. 

(d)  Resources.— The  fraud  unit  must— 

(1)  employ  such  auditors,  attorneys,  inves- 
tigators, and  other  necessary  personnel. 

(2)  be  organized  in  such  a  manner,  and 

(3)  provide  sufficient  resources  (as  specified 
by  the  Board), 

as  is  necessary  to  promote  the  effective  and 
efficient  conduct  of  the  unit's  activities. 
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(e)  Cooperative  Agreements.— The  fraud 
unit  must  have  cooperative  agreements  (as 
specified  by  the  Board)  with— 

(1)  similar  fraud  units  In  other  States, 

(2)  the  Inspector  General,  and 

(3)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

(f)  Reports.— The  I^ud  unit  must  submit 
to  the  Inspector  General  an  application  and 
annual  reports  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Inspector  General  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  unit 
meets  the  previous  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

SEC.  414.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  UNIQUE  PROVIDER 
AND  PATIENT  IDENTIFIERS. 

(a)  Provider  Identifiers.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  provide 
for  the  assignment,  to  each  individual  or  en- 
tity providing  health  care  services  under  a 
State  health  security  program,  of  a  unique 
provider  identifier. 

(2)  Response  to  queries.— Upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  State  health  security  program 
with  respect  to  a  provider,  the  Board  shall 
provide  the  program  with  the  unique  pro- 
vider Identifier  (if  any)  assigned  to  the  pro- 
vider under  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Patient  Identifiers.- The  Board  shall 
provide  for  the  assignment,  to  each  eligible 
individual,  of  a  unique  patient  Identifier. 
The  Identifier  so  asslgnedinay  be  the  Social 
Security  account  number  of  the  individual. 

(c)  Requirement  To  Use  Identifiers.— 
Each  State  health  security  program  is  re- 
quired under  section  405<b)(l)(M)  to  use  the 
unique  identifiers  assigned  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

TITLE  V— QUALITY  ASSESSMENT 

SEC.  Ml.  FUNCTIONS  OF  QUALITY  COUNCIL;  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  PRACTICE  GUIDE- 
LINES AND  APPLICATION  TO 
OUTLIERS. 

(a)  Development  of  Practice  Guide- 
lines.—The  American  Health  Security  Qual- 
ity Council  (In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
••Council") — 

(1)  shall  collect  data  from  outcomes  re- 
search (whether  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  other  entities),  and 

(2)  on  the  basis  of  such  data  and  existing 
clinical  knowledge,  shall  develop  practice 
guidelines. 

Such  guidelines  may  vary  based  upon  the 
area  In  which  the  services  are  provided  and 
the  degree  of  training,  specialization,  or 
similar  characteristics  of  providers. 

(b)  Profiling  of  Patterns  of  Practice; 
iDENTiFiCA-noN  OF  Outuers.— The  Council 
shall  adopt  methodologies  for  pronilng  the 
patterns  of  practice  of  health  care  profes- 
sionals and  for  identifying  outliers  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (f)). 

(c)  Centers  of  Excellence.— The  Council 
shall  develop  guidelines  for  certain  medical 
procedures  designated  by  the  Board  to  be 
performed  only  at  tertiary  care  centers 
which  can  meet  standards  for  frequency  of 
procedure  performance  and  intensity  of  sup- 
port mechanisms  that  are  consistent  with 
the  high  probability  of  desired  patient  out- 
come. Reimbursement  under  this  Act  for 
such  a  designated  procedure  may  only  be 
provided  if  the  procedure  was  performed  at  a 
center  that  meets  such  standards. 

(d)  Remedial  Actions.— The  Council  shall 
develop  standards  for  education  and  sanc- 
tions with  respect  to  outliers  so  as  to  assure 
the  quality  of  health  care  services  provided 
under  this  Act. 

(e)  DissEMiNA-noN.— The  Council  shall  dis- 
seminate to  the  State  health  security  pro- 
gram— 

(1)  the  guidelines  developed  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (c). 


(2)  the  methodologies  adopted  under  sub- 
section (b),  and 

(3)  the  standards  developed  under  sub- 
section (d), 

for  use  by  the  States  under  section  502. 

(f)  Outlier  Defined.— In  this  title,  the 
term  "outlier"  means  a  health  care  practi- 
tioner whose  pattern  of  practice,  relative  to 
applicable  practice  guidelines,  suggests  defi- 
ciencies in  the  quality  of  health  care  serv- 
ices being  provided. 
SEC.  502.  STATE  QUALITY  REVIEW  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Requirement.— In  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  section  405<b)(l)(I),  each  State 
health  security  program  shall  establish  one 
or  more  qualified  entities  to  conduct  quality 
reviews  of  persons  providing  covered  services 
under  the  program,  in  accordance  with 
standards  established  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
(except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)(2))  and 
subsection  (d). 

(b)  Federal  Standards.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  establish 
standards  with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  adoption  of  practice  guidelines  (de- 
veloped under  section  501(a)), 

(B)  the  identification  of  outliers  (consist- 
ent with  methodologies  adopted  under  sec- 
tion 501(b)), 

(C)  the  development  of  remedial  programs 
and  monitoring  for  outliers,  and 

(D)  the  application  of  sanctions  (consistent 
with  the  standards  developed  under  section 
501(d)). 

(2)  State  discretion.— A  State  may  apply 
under  subsection  (a)  standards  other  than 
those  established  under  paragraph  (1)  so  long 
as  the  State  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Council  on  an  annual  basis  that  the 
standards  applied  have  been  as  efficacious  in 
promoting  and  achieving  quality  of  care  as 
the  application  of  the  standards  established 
under  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Qualifications.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— An  entity  Is  not  qualified 
to  conduct  quality  reviews  under  subsection 
(a)  unless  the  entity — 

(A)  is  administratively  independent  of  the 
individual  or  board  that  administers  the 
State  health  security  program,  and 

(B)  does  not  provide  any  financial  Incen- 
tive to  reviewers  to  favor  one  pattern  of 
practice  over  another. 

(2)  Provider-specific  entities.- Subject 
to  paragraph  (1),  a  State  may  provide  that 
an  individual  hospital  (or  other  institutional 
provider)  may  serve  as  a  qualified  entity  to 
conduct  quality  reviews  under  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  503,  CERTIFICATION;  UTIUZATION  REVIEW; 
PLANS  OF  CARE. 

(a)  Certifications.— Sute  health  security 
programs  may  require,  as  a  condition  of  pay- 
ment for  institutional  health  care  services 
and  other  services  of  the  type  described  in 
such  sections  1814(a)  and  1835(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  periodic  professional  certifi- 
cations of  the  kind  described  in  such  sec- 
tions. 

(b)  Requirements  and  Standards  for  Uti- 
lization Review.— 

(1)  Use  of  utilization  review  per- 
mitted.— A  State  health  security  program 
may— 

(A)  establish  a  utilization  review  program 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (4)),  and 

(B)  deny  coverage  (and  payment)  for  serv- 
ices to  the  extent  the  services  are  deter- 
mined under  such  a  utilization  review  pro- 
gram not  to  meet  the  coverage  standards 
specified  in  section  201(a). 

but  only  if  the  program  meets  the  standards 
established  by  the  Board  under  paragraph 
(2). 

(2)  Standards  for  urtLiZA-noN  review  pro- 
grams.— 


(A)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  provide, 
by  regulation,  for  the  establishment  of  Fed- 
eral standards  for  utilization  review  pro- 
grams conducted  by  State  health  security 
programs.  Such  standards  shall  be  designed 
to  assure  the  cost-effective  and  medically 
appropriate  use  of  services  consistent  with 
coverage  standards  specified  in  section 
201(a). 

(B)  Types  of  standards.- Such  standards 
shall  be  established,  consistent  with  sub- 
paragraph (C),  with  respect  to  at  least  each 
of  the  following  aspects  of  utilization  review 
programs: 

(i)  The  qualification  of  those  who  may  per- 
form utilization  review  activities. 

(ii)  The  standards  to  be  applied  in  perform- 
ing utilization  review. 

(ill)  The  timeliness  in  which  utilization  re- 
view determinations  (and  appeals  with  re- 
spect to  such  determinations)  are  to  be 
made. 

(iv)  An  appeals  (or  alternative  dispute  res- 
olution) process  which  provides  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  individuals  adversely  affected  by  a 
utilization  review  determination  (or  their 
families  or  care  coordinators)  to  have  such  a 
determination  reviewed. 

(V)  Protection  for  the  confidentiality  of  in- 
dividually-identifiable information  used  in 
the  process,  consistent  with  Federal  and 
State  laws. 

(C)  Standards.— The  standards  established 
under  this  paragraph  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  individuals  making  final  deter- 
minations (and  detenmining  appeals)  con- 
cerning the  utilization  of  services  provided 
by  members  of  a  health  profession  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  profession  (or  in  an  as- 
sociated field,  as  determined  by  the  Board). 

(ii)  The  utilization  criteria  to  be  applied 
shall  be  provided  to  patients,  providers,  and 
care  coordinators  upon  request  and  a  written 
explanation  of  the  basis  for  any  denial  of 
payment  based  upon  such  a  review  shall  be 
provided  to  the  patient,  provider,  or  care  co- 
ordinator upon  request. 

(ill)  Utilization  review  and  appeals  shall  be 
conducted  promptly  in  order  not  to  disrupt  a 
course  of  treatment  and  providers  shall  not 
deny  necessary  care  while  a  review  or  appeal 
is  pending. 

(iv)  The  system  may  not  provide  a  mone- 
tary incentive  for  those  conducting  utiliza- 
tion review  activities  to  deny  or  reduce  pay- 
ment for  services. 

(V)  The  medical  personnel  performing  re- 
views shall  be  accessible  by  telephone  to  the 
providers  whose  services  they  review. 

(D)  Use  of  guidelines.— Such  sUndards 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
section  204(d)  (relating  to  application  of  na- 
tional practice  guidelines). 

(3)  No  requirement  for  routine  utiliza- 
tion review.— Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  require  or  authorize  a  State 
health  security  program  to  provide  for  utili- 
zation review  as  a  routine  practice  in  all 
cases. 

(4)  Utilization  review  program.— In  this 
title,  the  term  '•utilization  review  program" 
means  a  system  of  reviewing  the  medical  ne- 
cessity and  appropriateness  (including  the 
appropriateness  of  the  setting)  of  patient 
services  (which  may  include  inpatient  and 
outpatient  services)  using  specified  guide- 
lines. Such  a  system  may  include 
preadmission  certification,  the  application 
of  practice  guidelines,  the  profiling  of  prac- 
tice patterns,  continued  stay  review,  dis- 
charge planning,  preauthorization  of  ambu- 
latory procedures,  and  retrospective  review. 

(c)  Plan  of  Care  Requirements.— a  State 
health  security  program  may  require,  con- 


sistent with  standards  established  by  the 
Board,  that  payment  for  services  exceeding 
specified  levels  or  duration  be  provided  only 
as  consistent  with  a  plan  of  care  or  treat- 
ment formulated  by  one  or  more  providers  of 
the  services  or  other  qualified  professionals. 
Such  a  plan  may  include,  consistent  with 
subsection  (b),  utilization  review  at  specified 
intervals  as  a  further  condition  of  payment 
for  services. 

SEC.  504.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ELEC- 
TRONIC DATA  BASE. 

(a)  Use  by  States.- In  order  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  this  section,  for  purposes  of 
section  405<b)(l)()),  each  State  health  secu- 
rity program  shall  develop  and  use  a  uniform 
electronic  data  base  which  uses  the  software 
designated  under  subsection  (b)  and  which 
assures  confidentiality  under  subsection  (c). 
for  all  patient  records  in  order  to  enable  sys- 
tematic quality  review  and  outcomes  analy- 
sis. Subject  to  subsection  (c),  data  in  such 
data  base  shall  be  made  available,  under 
rules  established  by  the  Board,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  portability  of  patient  records 
and  comparative  outcomes  research  analy- 
sis. 

(b)  Uniform  Software.— The  Board  shall 
designate  the  uniform  software  that  shall  be 
used  by  States  in  the  operation  of  their  elec- 
tronic data  bases,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
portability  of  patient  records  and  compara- 
tive outcomes  research  analysis.  The  Board 
shall  not  grant  any  waiver  of  the  require- 
ment of  the  previous  sentence. 

(c)  Confidentiality.— The  Board  shall  es- 
tablish standards  that  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  privacy  and  otherwise  shield  the 
identity  of  the  patients  whose  records  are  in- 
cluded in  the  data  base.  Under  such  stand- 
ards, government  agencies  shall  not  have  ac- 
cess to  information  in  the  data  base  that  will 
Identify  individual  patients  except  in  cases 
of  quality  review  procedures  which  require 
that  individual  patients  be  informed  of  nec- 
essary changes  in  their  treatment. 

TITLE  VI— HEALTH  SECURITY  BUDGET; 
PAYMENTS;  COST  CONTAINMENT  MEAS- 
URES 

Subtitle  A — Budgeting  and  Payments  to 

States 

SEC.  601.  AMERICAN  HEALTH  SECURITY  BUDGET. 

(a)  American  Health  Security  Budget.— 

(1)  IN  general.— By  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1  before  the  beginning  of  each  year  (be- 
ginning with  1995).  the  Board  shall  establish 
an  American  health  security  budget,  which— 

(A)  specifies  the  total  expenditures  (includ- 
ing expenditures  for  administrative  costs)  to 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  for  covered  health  care  services  under 
this  Act,  and 

(B)  allocates  those  expenditures  among  the 
States  consistent  with  section  604. 
Pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  such  budget  for  a 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  budget  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  increased  by  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  gross  domestic  product. 

(2)  Division  of  budget  into  components.— 
The  American  health  security  budget  shall 
consist  of  4  components: 

(A)  A  component  for  capital  expenditures. 

(B)  A  component  for  health  professional 
education  expenditures. 

(C)  A  component  for  administrative  costs. 

(D)  A  component  (in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "oijerating  component")  for  operating 
and  other  expenditures  not  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (C)  consisting  of 
amounts  not  included  in  the  other  compo- 
nents. 

(3)  Allocation  among  components.— Tak- 
ing into  account  the  State  health  security 


budgets  established  and  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 603,  the  Board  shall  allocate  the  Amer- 
ican health  security  budget  among  the  com- 
ponents in  a  manner  that^— 

(A)  assures  that  the  capital  expenditure 
component  Is  sufficient  to  meet  the  need  for 
covered  health  care  services  (consistent  with 
the  national  health  security  spending  growth 
limit);  and 

(B)  assures  that  the  health  professional 
education  expenditure  component  is  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  the  amount  of  health 
professional  education  expenditures  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  need  for  covered  health 
care  services  (consistent  with  the  national 
health  security  spending  growth  limit  under 
subsection  (b)(2)). 

(b)  Basis  for  Total  Expenditures.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  total  expenditures 
specified  in  such  budget  shall  be  the  sum  of 
the  capitation  amounts  computed  under  sec- 
tion 602(a)  and  the  amount  of  Federal  admin- 
istrative expenditures  needed  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

(2)  National  health  security-  spending 
growth  LiMrr.— For  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
the  national  health  security  spending  growth 
limit  described  in  this  ptaragraph  for  a  year 
is  zero,  or,  if  greater,  the  percentage  increase 
in  the  gross  domestic  product  (in  current 
dollars)  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  second 
previous  year  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  pre- 
vious year. 

(c)  Definitions.— In  this  title: 

(1)  Capital  E^cPENDrruRES.- The  term 
"capital  expenditures"  means  expenses  for 
the  purchase,  lease,  construction,  or  renova- 
tion of  capital  facilities  and  for  equipment 
and  includes  return  on  equity  capital. 

(2)  Health  professional  education  ex- 
penditures.—The  term  "health  professional 
education  expenditures"  means  expenditures 
in  hospitals  and  other  health  care  facilities 
to  cover  operating  and  capital  costs  associ- 
ated with  teaching  and  related  research  ac- 
tivities. 

SEC.    602.    COMPUTATION    OF    INDIVIDUAL   AND 
state  CAPITATION  AMOUNTS. 

(a)  Capitation  amounts.— 

(1)  Lvdividual  capitation  amounts.— In  es- 
tablishing the  American  health  security 
budget  under  section  601(a)  and  In  computing 
the  national  average  per  capita  cost  under 
subsection  (b)  for  each  year,  the  Board  shall 
establish  a  method  for  computing  the  capita- 
tion amount  for  each  eligible  individual  re- 
siding in  each  State.  The  capitation  amount 
for  an  eligible  individual  in  a  State  classified 
within  a  risk  group  (established  under  sub- 
section (d)(2))  is  the  product  of — 

(A)  a  national  average  per  capita  cost  for 
all  covered  health  care  services  (computed 
under  subsection  (b)), 

(B)  the  State  adjustment  factor  (estab- 
lished under  subsection  (c))  for  the  State, 
and 

(C)  the  risk  adjustment  factor  (established 
under  subsection  (d))  for  the  risk  group. 

(2)  State  capitation  amount.- 

(A)  Ln  general.— For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  "State  capitation  amount"  means, 
for  a  State  for  a  year,  the  sum  of  the  capita- 
tion amounts  computed  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  all  the  residents  of  the  State  in  the  year, 
as  estimated  by  the  Board  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  involved. 

(B)  Use  of  statistical  model.— The  Board 
may  provide  for  the  computation  of  State 
capitation  amounts  based  on  statistical  mod- 
els that  fairly  reflect  the  elements  that  com- 
prise the  State  capitation  amount  described 
in  subparagraph  (A). 

(C)  Population  information.— The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  shall  assist  the  Board  in  deter- 


mining the  number,  place  of  residence,  and 
risk  group  classification  of  eligible  individ- 
uals. 

(b)  Computation  of  National  average 
Per  Capita  Cost — 

(1)  For  1995.— For  1995,  the  national  average 
per  capita  cost  under  this  paragraph  is  equal 
to— 

(A)  the  average  per  capita  health  care  ex- 
penditures in  the  United  States  in  1993  (as 
estimated  by  the  Board), 

(B)  increased  to  1994  by  the  Board's  esti- 
mate of  the  actual  amount  of  such  per  capita 
expenditures  during  1994,  and 

(C)  updated  to  1995  by  the  national  health 
security  spending  growth  limit  specified  in 
section  601(b)(2)  for  1995. 

(2)  For  succeeding  years.— For  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  the  national  average  per  capita 
cost  under  this  subsection  is  equal  to  the  na- 
tional average  per  capita  cost  computed 
under  this  subsection  for  the  previous  year 
increased  by  the  national  health  security 
spending  growth  limit  (specified  in  section 
601(b)(2))  for  the  year  involved. 

(c)  State  Adjustment  Factors.— 

(1)  In  general. — Subject  to  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  of  this  subsection,  the  Board 
shall  develop  for  each  State  a  factor  to  ad- 
just the  national  average  per  capita  costs  to 
reflect  differences  between  the  State  and  the 
United  States  in — 

(A)  average  labor  and  nonlabor  costs  that 
are  necessary  to  provide  covered  health  serv- 
ices; 

(B)  any  social,  environmental,  or  geo- 
graphic condition  affecting  health  status  or 
the  need  for  health  care  services,  to  the  ex- 
tent such  a  condition  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count In  the  establishment  of  risk  groups 
under  subsection  (d); 

(C)  the  geographic  distribution  of  the 
State's  population,  particularly  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  residing  In  medically 
underserved  areas,  to  the  extent  such  a  con- 
dition is  not  taken  into  account  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  risk  groups  under  subsection  (d); 
and 

(D)  any  other  factor  relating  to  operating 
costs  required  to  assure  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  funds  among  the  States. 

(2)  MODIFICA'nON   OF  CAPTTAL   EXPENDITURE 

COMPONENT.— With  respect  to  the  portion  of 
the  national  budget  allocated  to  capital  ex- 
penditures, the  Board  shall  modify  the  State 
adjustment  factors  so  as  to  take  into  ac- 
count— 

(A)  differences  among  States  in  obligations 
for  capital  expenditures  entered  into  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  differences  among  States  in  their  rel- 
ative need  for  capital  expenditures  among 
the  States  and  the  availability  of  tertiary 
care  centers  and  centers  of  excellence  in 
neighboring  States,  taking  into  account  the 
capital  expenditures  proposed  in  State 
health  security  budgets  under  section  603(a). 

(3)  MODIFICATION  OF  HEALTH   PROFESSIONAL 

EDUCATION  COMPONENT.— With  respect  to  the 
portion  of  the  American  health  security 
budget  allocated  to  expenditures  for  health 
professional  education,  the  Board  shall  mod- 
ify the  State  adjustment  factors  so  as  to 
take  into  account— 

(A)  differences  among  States  in  health  pro- 
fessional education  programs  in  operation  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(B)  differences  among  States  in  their  rel- 
ative need  for  expenditures  for  health  profes- 
sional education,  taking  into  account  the 
health  professional  education  expenditures 
proposed  in  State  health  security  budgets 
under  section  603(a). 

(4)  Budget  NEL-TRALnT.— The  State  adjust- 
ment factors,  as  modified  under  paragraphs 
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(2)  and  (3).  shall  be  applied  under  this  sub- 
section in  a  manner  that  results  in  neither 
an  Increase  nor  a  decrease  in  the  total 
amount  of  the  Federal  contributions  to  all 
State  health  security  programs  under  sub- 
section (b)  as  a  result  of  the  application  of 
such  factors. 

(5)  Phase-in.— In  applying  SUte  adjust- 
ment factors  under  this  subsection  during 
the  five-year  period  beginning:  with  1995,  the 
Board  shall  phase-in,  over  such  period,  the 
use  of  factors  described  in  paragraph  (1)  in  a 
manner  so  that  the  adjustment  factor  for  a 
State  is  based  on  a  blend  of  such  factors  and 
a  factor  that  reflects  the  relative  actual  av- 
erage per  capita  costs  of  health  services  of 
the  different  States  as  of  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(6)  Periodic  adjustment.— In  establishing 
the  national  health  security  budget  before 
the  beginning  of  each  year,  the  Board  shall 
provide  for  appropriate  adjustments  in  the 
State  adjustment  factors  under  this  sub- 
section. 

Id)  Adjustments  for  Risk  Group  Classi- 
fication.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  develop 
an  adjustment  factor  to  the  national  average 
per  capita  costs  computed  under  subsection 
(b)  for  individuals  classified  in  each  risk 
group  (as  designated  under  paragraph  (2))  to 
reflect  the  difference  between  the  average 
national  average  per  capita  costs  and  the  na- 
tional average  per  capita  cost  for  individuals 
classified  in  the  rislc  group. 

(2)  Risk  groups.- The  Board  shall  des- 
ignate a  series  of  risk  groups,  determined  by 
age.  health  indicators,  and  other  factors  that 
represent  distinct  patterns  of  health  care 
services  utilization  and  costs. 

(3)  Periodic  adjustment.— In  establishing 
the  national  health  security  budget  before 
the  beginning  of  each  year,  the  Board  shall 
provide  for  appropriate  adjustments  in  the 
risk  adjustment  factors  under  this  sub- 
section. 

SEC.  MS.  STATE  HEALTH  SECURITY  BUDGETS. 

(a)  Establishment  and  Submission  ok 
Budgets.- 

(I)  In  general.— Each  State  health  secu- 
rity program  shall  establish  and  submit  to 
the  Board  for  each  year  a  proposed  and  a 
final  State  health  security  budget,  which 
specifies  the  following: 

(A)  The  total  expenditures  (including  ex- 
penditures for  administrative  costs)  to  be 
made  under  the  program  in  the  State  for 
covered  health  care  services  under  this  Act, 
consistent  with  subsection  (b).  broken  down 
as  follows: 

(i)  By  the  4  components  (described  in  sec- 
tion 601(a)(2)),  consistent  with  subsection  (b). 

(II)  Within  the  operating  components 

(1)  expenditures  for  operating  costs  of  hos- 
pitals, nursing  facilities,  and  other  facility- 
based  services  in  the  State, 

(II)  expenditures  for  payment  to  com- 
prehensive health  service  organizations, 

(III)  expenditures  for  payment  of  services 
provided  by  health  care  practitioners,  and 

(IV)  expenditures  for  other  covered  items 
and  services. 

(B)  The  total  revenues  required  to  meet 
the  State  health  security  expenditures. 

(2)  Proposed  budget  deadline.— The  pro- 
posed budget  for  a  year  shall  be  submitted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  not  later  than  June  1  be- 
fore the  year. 

(3)  Final  budget.— The  final  budget  for  a 
year  shall — 

(A)  be  established  and  submitted  under 
paragraph  (1)  not  later  than  October  1  before 
the  year,  and 


(B)  take  into  account  the  amounts  estab- 
lished under  the  national  health  security 
budget  under  section  601  for  the  year. 

(4)  Adjustment  in  allocations  per- 
mitted.— 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C).  In  the  case  of  a  final  budget,  a 
State  may  change  the  allocation  of  amounts 
among  components. 

(B)  Notice.— No  such  change  may  be  made 
unless  the  State  has  provided  prior  notice  of 
the  change  to  the  Board. 

(C)  Denial.— Such  a  change  may  not  be 
made  if  the  Board,  within  such  time  period 
as  the  Board  specifies,  disapproves  such 
change. 

(b)  Expenditure  Limits.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  total  expenditures 
specified  in  each  State  health  security  budg- 
et under  subsection  (aXl)  shall  take  into  ac- 
count Federal  contributions  made  under  sec- 
tion 604. 

(2)  Limit  on  claims  processing  and  bill- 
ing expenditures.- Each  State  health  secu- 
rity budget  shall  provide  that  State  adminis- 
trative expenditures,  including  expenditures 
for  claims  processing  and  billing,  shall  not 
exceed  3  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
under  the  State  health  security  program,  un- 
less the  Board  determines,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  that  additional  administrative  expend- 
itures would  improve  health  care  quality  and 
cost  effectiveness. 

(3)  Worker  assistance.— a  State  health 
security  program  may  provide  that,  for 
budgets  for  years  before  2000.  up  to  1  percent 
of  the  budget  may  be  used  for  purposes  of 
programs  providing  assistance  to  workers 
who  are  currently  performing  functions  in 
the  administration  of  the  health  insurance 
system  and  who  may  experience  economic 
dislocation  as  a  result  of  the  implementation 
of  the  program. 

SEC.  604.  FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Each  State  with  an  ap- 
proved State  health  security  program  is  en- 
titled to  receive,  from  amounts  in  the  Amer- 
ican Health  Security  Trust  Fund,  on  a 
monthly  basis  each  year,  of  an  amount  equal 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  product  of— 

(1)  the  State  capitation  amount  (computed 
under  section  602(a)(2))  for  the  State  for  the 
year,  and 

(2)  the  Federal  contribution  percentage 
(established  under  subsection  (b)). 

(b)  Federal  Contribution  Percentage.— 
The  Board  shall  establish  a  formula  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  contribution  per- 
centage for  each  State.  Such  formula  shall 
take  into  consideration  a  State's  per  capita 
income  and  revenue  capacity  and  such  other 
relevant  economic  indicators  as  the  Board 
determines  to  be  appropriate.  In  addition, 
during  the  5-year  period  beginning  with  1995, 
the  Board  may  provide  for  a  transition  ad- 
justment to  the  formula  in  order  to  take 
into  account  current  expenditures  by  the 
State  (and  local  governments  thereof)  for 
health  services  covered  under  the  State 
health  security  program.  The  weighted-aver- 
age Federal  contribution  percentage  for  all 
States  shall  equal  86  percent  and  in  no  event 
shall  such  percentage  be  less  than  81  percent 
nor  more  than  91  percent. 

(c)  Use  of  Payments —All  payments  made 
under  this  section  may  only  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  State  health  security  program. 

(d)  Effect  of  Spending  Excess  or  Sur- 
plus.— 

(1)  Spending  excess.— If  a  State  exceeds  its 
budget  in  a  given  year,  the  State  shall  con- 
tinue to  fund  covered  health  services  from 
its  own  revenues. 

(2)  Surplus —If  a  State  provides  all  cov- 
ered health  services  for  less  than  the  budg- 


eted amount  for  a  year,  it  may  retain  its 
Federal  payment  for  that  year  for  uses  con- 
sistent with  this  Act. 

SEC.   a06,  REQUIRED  APPROVAL   PROCESS  FOR 
CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES. 

(a)  Process.- 

(1)  In  general. — Consistent  with  standards 
established  under  subsection  (b).  each  State 
health  security  program  shall  provide  for  a 
process  for  the  approval  of  capital  expendi- 
tures (as  defined  in  subsection  (c))  in  order— 

(A)  to  meet  the  need  for  covered  health 
care  services  consistent  with  State  budgets 
and  the  development  of  medical  technology. 

(B)  to  establish  an  efficient  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  services  and  the  delivery 
of  services,  and 

(C)  to  expand  the  delivery  of  services  In 
medically  underserved  areas. 

(2)  Conditions  for  approval.— No  expendi- 
tures (including  operating  costs,  rent,  depre- 
ciation, and  interest)  may  be  approved  by  a 
State  health  security  program  to  the  extent 
they  are  attributable  to  a  capital  expendi- 
ture which  was  subject  to,  but  was  not  ap- 
proved under,  such  process. 

(3)  Effective  date.— Such  process  need 
not  apply  to  capital  expenditures  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  binding  obligation  was  en- 
tered into  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Standards  for  Capital  approval 
Process  — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  specify 
standards  for  the  process,  to  be  implemented 
under  each  State  health  security  program, 
for  the  approval  of  capital  expenditures. 

(2)  Requirements.— Under  such  standards, 
such  process — 

(A)  if  there  is  a  limit  on  capital  expendi- 
tures, shall  assure  that  such  expenditures 
are  distributed  geographically  within  a  State 
taking  into  account  at  least  the  factors  de- 
scribed in  paragrraph  (3); 

(B)  shall  assure  that  health  care  providers 
and  consumers  are  provided  reasonable  op- 
portunities for  involvement  in  the  process; 

(C)  may  provide  for  such  special  consider- 
ation as  the  Board  specifies  in  the  case  of  in- 
stitutions of  national  repute  or  other  insti- 
tutions disproportionately  serving  interstate 
populations: 

(D)  may  provide  for  the  special  consider- 
ation of  religious  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions that  have  raised  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  such  capital  expenditures: 

(E)  may  provide  for  such  priorities  for 
comprehensive  health  service  organizations 
as  the  Board  specifies:  and 

(F)  may  provide  for  limits  on  the  distribu- 
tion among  different  types  of  facilities  or 
capital  projects  as  the  Board  may  find  nec- 
essary in  order  to  prevent  significant  mal- 
distributions while  retaining  the  maximum 
fiexibility  of  States  to  provide  for  covered 
health  services  in  each  State. 

(3)  Factors.— The  factors  to  be  taken  into 
account  under  this  paragraph  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  capital  expenditures  are  as  follows: 

(A)  The  population  of  the  different  geo- 
graphic areas  within  the  State,  its  disper- 
sion, and  the  risk  characteristics  (measured 
by  health  indicators),  based  on  the  risk  fac- 
tors described  in  section  603(d). 

(B)  The  capital  needs  of  the  different  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  State  in  order  to  ensure 
adequate  access  to  general  and  specialty 
services  and  technologies  and  to  ensure  med- 
ical effectiveness. 

(C)  The  need  to  correct  for  historical  mal- 
distribution in  the  allocation  of  health  care 
capital  that  preceded  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Capital  Expenditures  Defined.— 


(1)  In  general.— In  this  Act.  the  term 
"capital  exjjenditures"  means  expenses  for 
the  purchase,  lease,  construction,  or  renova- 
tion of  capital  facilities  and  for  equipment 
valued  at  at  least  an  amount  (specified  by 
the  Board)  or  of  a  kind  specified  by  the 
Board. 

(2)  Inclusion  of  additional  expendi- 
tures.—a  State  health  security  program 
may  require  approval  of  capital  expenditures 
not  described  in  paragraph  d). 

SEC.  608.  ACCOUNT  FOR  HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION  EXPENDITURES. 

(a)  Separate  Account.— Each  State  health 
security  program  shall — 

(1)  include  a  separate  account  for  health 
professional  education  expenditures,  and 

(2)  specify  the  general  manner,  consistent 
with  subsection  (b),  in  which  such  expendi- 
tures are  to  be  distributed  among  different 
types  of  institutions  and  the  different  areas 
of  the  State. 

(b)  Distribution  Rules.— The  distribution 
of  funds  to  hospitals  and  other  health  care 
facilities  from  the  account  must  conform  to 
the  following  principles: 

(1)  The  disbursement  of  funds  must  be  con- 
sistent with  achievement  of  the  national  and 
program  goals  (specified  in  section  801)  with- 
in the  State  health  security  program  and  the 
distribution  of  funds  from  the  account  must 
be  conditioned  upon  the  receipt  of  such  re- 
ports as  the  Board  may  require  in  order  to 
monitor  compliance  with  such  goals. 

(2)  The  distribution  of  funds  from  the  ac- 
count must  take  into  account  the  poten- 
tially higher  costs  of  placing  health  profes- 
sional students  in  clinical  education  pro- 
grams in  health  professional  shortage  areas. 

Subtitle  B — Payments  by  States  to  Providers 

SEC.  611,  PAYMENTS  TO  HOSPITALS  AND  NURS- 
ING FACILITY  SERVICES  FOR  OPER- 
ATING EXPENSES  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
APPROVED  GLOBAL  BUDGETS, 

(a)  DiREcrr  Payment  Under  Global  Budg- 
et.—Payment  for  operating  expenses  for  hos- 
pital services  and  nursing  facility  services 
under  State  health  security  programs  shall 
be  made  directly  to  each  hospital  or  nursing 
facility  by  each  State  health  security  pro- 
gram under  an  annual  prospective  global 
budget  approved  under  the  program.  Such  a 
budget  shall  include  payment  for  outpatient 
care  and  non-facility-based  care  that  is  fur- 
nished by  or  through  the  facility.  In  the  case 
of  a  hospital  that  is  wholly  owned  (or  con- 
trolled) by  a  comprehensive  health  service 
organization  that  is  paid  under  section  614 
on  the  basis  of  a  global  budget,  the  global 
budget  of  the  organization  shall  include  the 
budget  for  the  hospital. 

(b)  Annual  Negotiations;  Budget  Ap- 
proval.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  prospective  global 
budget  for  a  hospital  or  nursing  facility  shall 
be  developed  through  annual  negotiations 
between  the  State  health  security  program 
and  the  hospital  or  nursing  facility  and  be 
based  on  a  nationally  uniform  system  of  cost 
accounting  established  under  standards  of 
the  Board. 

(2)  Considerations.— In  developing  a  budg- 
et through  negotiations,  there  shall  be  taken 
into  account  at  least  the  following: 

(A)  With  respect  to  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, the  number,  and  classification  by  diag- 
nosis-related group,  of  discharges. 

(B)  A  hospital's  or  nursing  facility's  past 
expenditures. 

(C)  Change  in  the  consumer  price  index  and 
other  price  indices. 

(D)  The  cost  of  reasonable  compensation  to 
health  care  practitioners. 

(E)  The  compensation  level  of  the  hos- 
pital's or  nursing  facility's  workforce. 


(F)  The  extent  to  which  the  hospital  or 
nursing  facility  is  providing  health  care 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  residents  in  the 
area  served  by  the  hospital  or  nursing  facil- 
ity, including  the  hospital's  or  nursing  facili- 
ty's occupancy  level. 

(G)  The  hospital's  or  nursing  facility's  pre- 
vious financial  and  clinical  performance, 
based  on  utilization  and  outcomes  data  pro- 
vided under  this  Act. 

(H)  The  type  of  hospital  or  nursing  facility, 
including  whether  the  hospital  or  nursing  fa- 
cility is  part  of  a  clinical  education  program 
or  serves  a  health  professional  education,  re- 
search or  other  training  purpose. 

(I)  Technological  advances  or  changes. 

(J)  Costs  of  the  hospital  or  nursing  facility 
associated  with  meeting  Federal  and  State 
regulations. 

(K)  The  costs  associated  with  necessary 
public  outreach  activities. 

(L)  In  the  case  of  a  for-profit  hospital  or 
nursing  facility,  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
on  equity  capital,  independent  of  those  oper- 
ating expenses  necessary  to  fulfill  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act,  reduced  (consistent  with 
subparagraph  (M))  by  any  operating  profit. 

(M)  Incentives  to  facilities  that  maintain 
costs  below  previous  reasonable  budgeted 
levels  without  reducing  the  care  provided. 

(N)  With  respect  to  hospitals  or  nursing  fa- 
cilities that  provide  mental  health  services 
and  substance  abuse  treatment  services,  any 
additional  costs  involved  in  the  treatment  of 
dually  diagnosed  individuals. 
The  portion  of  such  a  budget  that  relates  to 
expenditures  for  health  professional  edu- 
cation shall  be  consistent  with  the  State 
health  security  budget  for  such  expenditures. 

(3)  Approval  required  of  capital  expend- 
itures.— No  expenditures  may  be  approved 
as  part  of  a  budget  of  a  hospital  or  nursing 
facility  under  this  section  to  the  extent  they 
are  attributable  to  an  expenditure  for  a  cap- 
ital expenditure  that  was  subject  to,  but  was 
not  approved  under,  the  process  described  in 
section  605. 

(4)  Review  by  advisory  councils.— A  State 
shall  not  approve  a  budget  of  a  hospital  or 
nursing  facility  unless,  prior  to  such  ap- 
proval, the  State  Health  Security  Advisory 
Council  and  the  appropriate  district  health 
advisory  council  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  and  submit  any  comments  concerning 
the  budget. 

(5)  Provision  of  required  information;  di- 
agnosis-related group.— No  budget  for  a 
hospital  or  nursing  facility  for  a  year  may  be 
approved  unless  the  hospital  or  nursing  facil- 
ity has  submitted  on  a  timely  basis  to  the 
State  health  security  program  such  informa- 
tion as  the  program  or  the  Board  shall  speci- 
fy, including  in  the  case  of  hospitals  infor- 
mation on  discharges  classified  by  diagnosis- 
related  group. 

(c)  Adjustments  in  approved  Budgets.— 

(1)  adjustments  to  global  budgets  that 
contract  wrra  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice organizations.— Each  State  health  secu- 
rity program  shall  develop  an  administrative 
mechanism  for  reducing  operating  funds  to 
hospitals  or  nursing  facilities  in  proportion 
to  payments  made  to  such  hospitals  or  nurs- 
ing facilities  for  services  contracted  for  by  a 
comprehensive  health  service  organization. 

(2)  Amendments. — In  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  the  Board,  an  oper- 
ating and  capital  budget  approved  under  this 
section  for  a  year  may  be  amended  before, 
during,  or  after  the  year  if  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  any  of  the  factors  rel- 
evant to  budget  approval. 

(d)  Donations  Permissible.— The  Board 
shall  promulgate  regulations  permitting  hos- 


pitals and  nursing  facilities  to  raise  funds 
from  private  sources  to  pay  for  newly  con- 
structed facilities,  major  renovations,  and 
equipment.  The  expenditure  of  such  funds, 
whether  for  operating  or  capital  expendi- 
tures, does  not  obligate  the  State  health  se- 
curity program  to  provide  for  continued  sup- 
port for  such  expenditures  unless  included  in 
an  approved  global  budget  and,  in  the  case  of 
capital  expenditures,  unless  approved  under 
the  process  described  in  section  605. 

SEC.  612.  PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  FACILITY- 
BASED  SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Payments  under  a  State 
health  security  program  for  home  health 
services,  hospice  care,  home  and  community- 
based  long  term  care  services,  and  facility- 
based  outpatient  services  (other  than  those 
described  in  section  611)  shall  be  based  on — 

(Da  global  budget  (described  in  section 
611). 

(2)  a  capitation  amount  (described  in  sub- 
section (c)), 

(3)  a  fee  schedule  under  section  613,  or 

(4)  an  alternative  prospective  payment 
method  that  is  approved  by  the  State  health 
security  program. 

Such  payments  shall  not  include  payments 
for  capital  expenditures,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Consideration  in  Establishment  of 
Capitation  amounts.— a  capitation  amount, 
fee  schedule,  or  alternative  prospective  pay- 
ment method  established  under  subsection 
(a)  for  facility-based  services  shall— 

(1)  take  into  account  the  payment  amounts 
established  under  section  613  for  any  related 
professional  services,  and 

(2)  be  consistent  with  section  605(a)(2). 

(c)  Capitation  amount.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  capitation  amount 
described  in  this  subsection  for  an  enroUee 
with  a  provider  of  services  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  with  respect  to  such  services, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  State  health  se- 
curity program  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
amount  of  expenditures  that  is  estimated 
would  be  made  under  the  State  health  secu- 
rity program  for  such  an  enrollee,  based  on 
actuarial  characteristics  (as  defined  by  the 
State  health  security  program). 

(2)  ADJUSTME.Vr      FOR      SPECIAL      HEALTH 

NEEDS. — The  State  health  security  program 
shall  adjust  such  average  amounts  to  take 
into  account  the  special  health  needs,  in- 
cluding a  disproportionate  number  of  medi- 
cally underserved  individuals,  of  populations 
served  by  the  provider. 

(3)  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  SERVICES  NOT  PRO- 
VIDED.—The  State  health  security  program 
shall  adjust  such  average  amounts  to  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  services  covered  by 
such  enrollment  that  are  not  provided  by  the 
provider. 

SEC.  613.  PAYMENTS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  PRACTI- 
TIONERS BASED  ON  PROSPECTIVE 
FEE  SCHEDULE. 

(a)  Fee  for  Service.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL. — Every  independent  health 
care  practitioner  is  entitled  to  be  paid,  for 
the  provision  of  covered  health  services 
under  the  State  health  security  program,  a 
fee  for  each  billable  covered  service. 

(2)  Global  fee  payment  methodologies.— 
The  Board  shall  establish  models  and  encour- 
age State  health  security  programs  to  imple- 
ment alternative  payment  methodologries 
that  incorporate  global  fees  for  related  serv- 
ices (such  as  all  outpatient  procedures  for 
treatment  of  a  condition)  or  for  a  basic 
group  of  services  (such  as  primary  care  serv- 
ices) furnished  to  an  individual  over  a  period 
of  time,  in  order  to  encourage  continuity  and 
efficiency  in  the  provision  of  services.  Such 
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meLhodolo^ies  shall  be  designed  to  ensure  a 
high  quality  of  care. 

(3)  Billing  deadlines:  electronic  bill- 
ing.—A  State  health  security  program  may 
deny  payment  for  any  service  of  an  independ- 
ent health  care  practitioner  for  which  it  did 
not  receive  a  bill  and  appropriate  supporting 
documentation  (which  had  been  previously 
specified)  within  30  days  after  the  date  the 
service  was  provided.  Such  a  program  may 
require  that  bills  for  services  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  section,  or  for 
any  class  of  such  services,  be  submitted  elec- 
tronically. 

(4)  Denial  of  payment  for  certain  serv- 
ices.— Payment  shall  not  be  made  under  a 
State  health  security  program  for  any  serv- 
ice attributable  to  a  capital  expenditure  sub- 
ject to  approval  under  section  605  which  has 
not  been  approved  under  that  section.  A 
practitioner  may  not  impose  a  charge  for  a 
service  for  which  payment  is  denied  under 
the  previous  sentence. 

(b)  Payment  Rates  Based  on  Prospective 
Fee  Schedules.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— With  respect  to  any  pay- 
ment method  for  a  class  of  services  of  practi- 
tioners, the  State  health  security  program 
shall  establish,  on  a  prospective  basis,  a  pay- 
ment schedule.  The  State  health  security 
program  shall  establish  such  a  schedule  only 
after  negotiations  with  organizations  rep- 
resenting the  practitioners  involved.  Such  a 
fee  schedule  shall  be  designed  to  provide  in- 
centives for  practitioners  to  choose  primary 
care  medicine,  including  general  internal 
medicine  and  pediatrics,  over  medical  spe- 
cialization. 

(2)  Pee  for  service  schedules  based  on 
national  relative  value  scale.— the 
amount  under  the  fee  schedule  shall— 

(A)  be  based  on  a  relative  value  scale,  de- 
veloped by  the  State  consistent  with  the 
standards  established  under  section  1848  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  including  such  updates  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  Board  may  undertake; 

(B)  be  based  on  conversion  factors  estab- 
lished by  each  State  consistent  with  the 
State  health  security  budget: 

(C)  provide  for  the  application  of  volume 
performance  standards,  in  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  the  Board,  based  on 
class  of  service  (specified  under  paragraph 
(3))  and  geographic  area  (as  specified  under 
the  State  health  security  program):  and 

(D)  provide,  based  on  such  class  and  area, 
for  quarterly  adjustments  in  present  or  fu- 
ture payment  rates  depending  on  whether  ex- 
penditures are  below  or  above  such  perform- 
ance standards. 

In  applying  volume  performance  standards 
under  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D).  State 
health  security  programs  may  provide  for 
adjustment  of  rates  on  a  practitioner-spe- 
cific basis  to  reflect  utilization  patterns  of 
individual  practitioners  and  may  publicly 
disclose  such  utilization  patterns  for  individ- 
ual practitioners  (but  only  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  identify  individual  patients). 

(3)  Class  of  services.- In  paragraph  (2). 
each  of  the  following  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  separate  class  of  services: 

(A)  Mental  health  services. 

(B)  Substance  abuse  treatment  services. 

(C)  Dental  services. 

(D)  Home  and  community-based  long-term 
care  services. 

(E)  Other  practitioner  services  (or  such 
classes  of  such  services  as  a  State  may  estab- 
lish). 

(c)  Billable  Covered  Service  Defined.— 
In  this  section,  the  term  "billable  covered 


service"  means  a  service  covered  under  sec- 
tion 201  for  which  a  practitioner  is  entitled 
to  compensation  by  payment  of  a  fee  deter- 
mined under  this  section. 

SEC.      «M.      PAYMENTS      TO      COMPREHENSIVE 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Payment  under  a  State 
health  security  program  to  a  comprehensive 
health  service  organization  to  its  enrollees 
shall  be  determined  by  the  State — 

(1)  based  on  a  global  budget  described  in 
section  611,  or 

(2)  subject  to  subsection  (c),  based  on  the 
basic  capitation  amount  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  for  each  of  its  enrollees  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  capital  ex- 
penditures that  have  been  approved  under 
section  605. 

In  applying  paragraph  (1).  any  reference  in 
section  611  to  a  hospital  shall  be  deemed  a 
reference  to  a  comprehensive  health  service 
organization. 

(b)  Basic  Capitation  amount.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— The  basic  capitation 
amount  described  in  this  subsection  for  an 
enrollee  shall  be  determined  by  the  State 
health  security  program  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  amount  of  expenditures  (not  includ- 
ing expenditures  attributable  to  capital  ex- 
penditures) that  is  estimated  would  be  made 
under  the  State  health  security  program  for 
covered  health  care  services  for  an  enrollee, 
based  on  actuarial  characteristics  (as  defined 
by  the  State  health  security  program). 

(2)  Adjustment  for  special  health 
NEEDS. — The  State  health  security  program 
shall  adjust  such  average  amounts  to  take 
into  account  the  special  health  needs,  in- 
cluding a  disproportionate  number  of  medi- 
cally underserved  Individuals,  of  populations 
served  by  the  organization. 

(3)  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  SERVICES  NOT  PRO- 
VIDED.—The  State  health  security  program 
shall  adjust  such  average  amounts  to  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  covered  health  care 
services  that  are  not  provided  by  the  com- 
prehensive health  service  organization  under 
section  303(a). 

(c)  Special  Rule  for  For-Profit  Organi- 
ZATIONS.— In  the  case  of  a  for-profit  com- 
prehensive health  service  organization,  the 
total  amount  of  capitation  payments  under 
subsection  (a)(2)  in  a  period  shall  be  reduced 
by  operating  profit  for  the  period  less  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  return  on  equity  capital  and 
less  such  amounts  as  the  Board  determines 
are  attributable  to  operating  efficiencies  and 
not  to  any  reduction  of  care  provided. 

SEC.    615.    PAYMENTS    FOR    COMMUNITY-BASED 
PRIMARY  HEALTH  FACILITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  case  of  commu- 
nity-based primary  health  facilities,  subject 
to  subsection  (b),  payments  under  a  State 
health  security  program  shall  be  based  on— 

(1)  a  global  budget  described  in  section  611. 

(2)  the  basic  primary  care  capitation 
amount  described  in  subsection  (c)  for  each 
individual  enrolled  with  the  provider  of  such 
services. 

(3)  a  fee  schedule  under  section  613.  or 

(4)  an  alternative  prospective  payment 
method  that  is  approved  by  the  State  health 
security  program. 

(b)  Payment  Adjustment.— Payments 
under  subsection  (a)  may  include,  consistent 
with  the  budgets  developed  under  this  title— 

(1)  an  additional  amount,  as  set  by  the 
Board,  to  cover  the  costs  incurred  by  a  pro- 
vider which  serves  persons  not  covered  by 
this  Act  whose  health  care  is  essential  to 
overall  community  health  and  the  control  of 
communicable  disease,  and  for  whom  the 
cost  of  such  care  is  otherwise  uncompen- 
sated. 


(2)  an  additional  amount,  as  set  by  the 
Board,  to  cover  the  reasonable  costs  incurred 
by  a  provider  that  furnishes  case  manage- 
ment services  (as  defined  in  section  1915(g)(2) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act),  transportation 
services,  and  translation  services,  and 

(3)  an  additional  amount,  as  set  by  the 
Board,  to  cover  the  costs  incurred  by  a  pro- 
vider in  conducting  health  professional  edu- 
cation programs  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services. 

(c)  Basic  Primary  Care  Capitation 
Amount.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  basic  primary  care 
capitation  amount  described  in  this  sub- 
section for  an  enrollee  with  a  provider  of 
community-based  primary  health  services 
shall  be  determined  by  the  State  health  se- 
curity program  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
amount  of  expenditures  that  is  estimated 
would  be  made  under  the  State  health  secu- 
rity program  for  such  an  enrollee.  based  on 
actuarial  characteristics  (as  defined  by  the 
State  health  security  program). 

(2)  Adjustment  for  special  health 
needs.— The  State  health  security  program 
shall  adjust  such  average  amounts  to  take 
into  account  the  special  health  needs,  in- 
cluding a  disproportionate  number  of  medi- 
cally underserved  individuals,  of  populations 
served  by  the  provider. 

(3)  Adjustment  for  sepvices  not  pro- 
vided.—The  State  health  security  program 
shall  adjust  such  average  amounts  to  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  community-based 
primary  health  services  that  are  not  pro- 
vided by  the  provider. 

(d)  Communpty-based  Primary  Health 
Services  Defined.— In  this  section,  the  term 
"community-based  primary  health  services" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
202(ai. 

SEC.  6I&  PAYMENTS  FOR  PRESCRIPTION  DRUGS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Classification.— 

(1)  In  general.— Based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Prescription  Drugs  under  section  403(f). 
the  Board  shall  establish  classifications  of 
prescription  drugs  and  biologicals  that  the 
Board  determines  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  or  restoration  of  health  or  of 
employability  or  self-management  and  eligi- 
ble for  coverage  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Exclusions.— The  Board  may  exclude 
reimbursement  under  this  Act  for  ineffec- 
tive, unsafe,  or  over-priced  products  where 
better  alternatives  are  determined  to  be 
available. 

(b)  Prices.— For  each  such  classified  pre- 
scription drug  or  biological  covered  under 
this  Act.  for  insulin,  and  for  medical  foods, 
the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
a  product  price  or  prices  which  shall  con- 
stitute the  maximum  to  be  recognized  under 
this  Act  as  the  cost  of  a  drug  to  a  provider 
thereof.  The  Board  may  conduct  negotia- 
tions, on  behalf  of  State  health  security  pro- 
grams, with  product  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors in  determining  the  applicable  prod- 
uct price  or  prices. 

(c)  Charges  by  Independent  Phar- 
macies.—Each  State  health  security  pro- 
gram shall  provide  for  payment  for  a  pre- 
scription drug  or  biological  or  insulin  fur- 
nished by  an  independent  pharmacy  based  on 
the  drug's  cost  to  the  pharmacy  (not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  applicable  product  price  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (b))  plus  a  dispensing 
fee.  In  accordance  with  standards  established 
by  the  Board,  each  State  health  security  pro- 
gram, after  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  pharmaceutical  profession,  shall 
establish  schedules  of  dispensing  fees,  de- 
signed to  afford  reasonable  compensation  to 


independent  pharmacies  after  taking  into  ac- 
count variations  in  their  cost  of  operation 
resulting  from  regional  differences,  dif- 
ferences in  the  volume  of  prescription  drugs 
dispensed,  differences  in  services  provided, 
the  need  to  maintain  expenditures  within 
the  budgets  established  under  this  title,  and 
other  relevant  factors. 

SEC.  817.  PAYMENTS  FOR  APPROVED  DEVICES 
AND  EQUIPMENT. 

(a)  Establishment  of  List.— The  Board 
shall  establish  a  list  of  approved  durable 
medical  equipment  and  therapeutic  devices 
and  equipment  (including  eyeglasses,  hear- 
ing aids,  and  prosthetic  appliances),  that  the 
Board  determines  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  or  restoration  of  health  or  of 
employability  or  self-management  and  eligi- 
ble for  coverage  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Considerations  and  Conditions.— In  es- 
tablishing the  list  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Board  shall  take  into  consideration  the  effi- 
cacy, safety,  and  cost  of  each  item  contained 
on  such  list,  and  shall  attach  to  any  item 
such  conditions  as  the  Board  determines  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
under  which,  or  the  frequency  with  which, 
the  item  may  be  prescribed. 

(c^  Prices. — For  each  such  listed  item  cov- 
ered under  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  a  product  price  or 
prices  which  shall  constitute  the  maximum 
to  be  recognized  under  this  Act  as  the  cost  of 
the  item  to  a  provider  thereof.  The  Board 
may  conduct  negotiations,  on  behalf  of  State 
health  security  programs,  with  equipment 
and  device  manufacturers  and  distributors  in 
determining  the  applicable  product  price  or 
prices. 

(d)  Exclusions.— The  Board  may  exclude 
from  coverage  under  this  Act  ineffective,  un- 
safe, or  overpriced  products  where  better  al- 
ternatives are  determined  to  be  available. 

SEC.    618.    PAYMENTS    FOR    OTHER    ITEMS    AND 
SERVICES. 

In  the  case  of  payment  for  other  covered 
health  services,  the  amount  of  payment 
under  a  State  health  security  program  shall 
be  established  by  the  program- 

(1)  in  accordance  with  payment  methodolo- 
gies which  are  specified  by  the  Board  after 
consultation  with  the  American  Health  Se- 
curity Advisory  Council  and  the  Board's 
standing  Advisory  Committee  on  Cost  Con- 
tainment, and 

(2)  consistent  with  the  State  health  secu- 
rity budget. 

SEC.  618.  ROLE  OF  COMMISSIONS  IN  ESTABUSH- 
ING  PAYMENT  RATES. 

(a)  Role  of  the  Prospective  Payment  As- 
sessment Commission.— The  Prospective 
Payment  Assessment  Commission,  instead  of 
conducting  activities  described  in  section 
1886  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  shall  advise 
the  Board  concerning  the  approval  of  pro- 
spective global  budgets  for  hospitals  and 
nursing  facilities  under  section  611  and  shall 
annually  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Board  a  report  containing  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  concern- 
ing the  most  appropriate  manner  in  which 
the  budget  approval  process  should  be  modi- 
fied to  best  meet  the  objectives  of  this  title. 

(b)  Role  of  the  Practitioner  Payment 
Review  Commission.— 

(1)  Redesignation.— The  Commission  es- 
tablished under  section  1845  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  renamed  the  "Practitioner 
Payment  Review  Commission"  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  subsection  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") and  is  continued  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection. 

(2)  ADDITIONAL  members.— The  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology  As- 


sessment shall  increase  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  to  such  number  as  may  be 
necessary  to  include  the  representation  of 
nurses  and  other  health  care  professionals 
whose  services  are  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  a 
relative-value  fee  schedule  established  under 
section  613.  and  shall  consult  with  the  Gen- 
eral Health  Care  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion and  other  appropriate  provider  organi- 
zations. 

(3)  ALTERNATIVE  FUNCTIONS.— The  Commis- 
sion, instead  of  conducting  activities  of  the 
type  described  in  section  1845  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  shall  advise  the  Board  con- 
cerning the  fee  schedules  established  under 
section  613  and  shall  annually  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  and  the  Board  a  report 
containing  recommendations  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  payment  schedules  under 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  should  be 
modified  to  best  meet  the  objectives  of  this 
title. 

(c)  GENERAL  Health  Care  Payment  Re- 
view Commission.— 

(1)  Establishment.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Gen- 
eral Health  Care  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  subsection 
as  the  "Commission"),  to  be  composed  of  in- 
dividuals with  national  recognition  for  their 
expertise  in  health  care  economics  and  relat- 
ed fields  for  items  and  services  for  which 
payment  is  made  under  section  616.  617.  618. 
or  620(a).  representatives  of  providers  and 
manufacturers  of  such  items  and  services, 
and  representatives  of  consumers  of  these 
items  and  services. 

(B)  APPOINTMENTS.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  first  be  appointed  not  later 
than  January  1.  1994.  for  a  term  of  3  years, 
except  that  the  Director  may  provide  ini- 
tially for  such  shorter  terms  as  will  insure 
that  (on  a  continuing  basis)  the  terms  of  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers expire  in  any  year.  Appointments  shall 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service. 

(C)  Membership.— Membership  on  the  Com- 
mission shall  include  health  care  econo- 
mists, representatives  of  providers  and  man- 
ufacturers of  such  items  and  services,  and 
representatives  of  consumers  of  these  items 
and  services. 

(2)  Functions.— The  Commission  shall  ad- 
vise the  Board  concerning  the  payment 
amounts  established  under  sections  616,  617, 
618.  and  620(a)  and  shall  annually  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  and  the  Board  a  report 
containing  recommendations  on  the  manner 
in  which  such  payment  amounts  should  be 
modified  to  best  meet  the  objectives  of  this 
title. 

(d)  Long-Term  Care  Payment  Review 
Commission— 

(1)  Establishment.— 

(A)  In  general —The  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Long- 
Term  Care  Payment  Review  Commission 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  subsection  as 
the  "Commission")  to  be  composed  of  indi- 
viduals with  national  recognition  for  their 
expertise  in  health  care  economics  and  relat- 
ed fields  for  nursing  facility  services,  home 
health  services,  hospice  care,  and  home  and 
community-based  long-term  care  services. 

(B)  APPOINTMENTS.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  first  be  appointed  not  later 
than  January  1,  1994,  for  a  term  of  3  years, 
except  that  the  Director  may  provide  ini- 
tially for  such  shorter  terms  as  will  insure 


that  (on  a  continuing  basis)  the  terms  of  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  mem- 
bers expire  in  any  year.  Appointments  shall 
be  made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service. 

(C)  Membership.— Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  include  health  care  economists, 
representatives  of  providers  and  manufactur- 
ers of  such  services,  and  consumers  of  such 
services. 

(2)  Functions.— The -Commission  shall  ad- 
vise the  Board  concerning  the  payment 
amounts  for  long-term  care  established 
under  this  subtitle  and  shall  annually  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  Congress  and  the  Board 
an  annual  report  containing  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  which  global  budgets  and 
payment  methodologies  should  be  modified 
to  best  meet  the  objectives  of  this  title. 

SEC.  620.  PAYMENT  INCENTIVES  FOR  MEDICALLY 
UNDERSERVED  AREAS. 

(a)  Model  Payment  Methodologies.— In 
addition  to  the  payment  amounts  otherwise 
provided  in  this  title,  the  Board  shall  estab- 
lish model  payment  methodologies  and  other 
incentives  that  promote  the  provision  of  cov- 
ered health  care  services  in  medically  under- 
served  areas,  particularly  in  rural  and  inner- 
city  underserved  areas. 

(b)  Construction.— Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  authority 
of  State  health  security  programs  to  in- 
crease payment  amounts  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide additional  incentives,  consistent  with 
the  State  health  security  budget,  to  encour- 
age the  provision  of  medically  necessary  and 
appropriate  services  in  underserved  areas. 

SEC.  6S1.  WAIVER  AUTHORITY  FOR  ALTERNATIVE 
PAYMENT  METHODOLOGIES. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Upon  application  of  a 
State  health  security  program  as  part  of  its 
plan  under  section  405(a).  the  Board  may 
waive  a  required  payment  methodology 
under  this  subtitle  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
allow  alternative  payment  methodologies  or 
to  conduct  experiments  and  demonstration 
projects,  consistent  with  the  State  health  se- 
curity budget. 

(b)  Conditions  for  Approval.— The  Board 
may  not  approve  a  request  for  such  a  waiver 
unless  the  Board  determines  that  such  pay- 
ment methodology  does  not  adversely  affect 
the  entitlement  of  individuals  to  coverage, 
the  benefits  covered  under  the  program,  the 
quality  of  services  provided  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  ability  of  individuals  to  choose 
among  qualified  providers,  the  weighting  of 
fee  schedules  to  encourage  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  primary  care  practitioners,  or  the 
compliance  of  the  program  with  the  State 
health  security  budget  under  subtitle  A. 

(c)  Periodic  Reports.— The  continued  ap- 
proval of  such  a  waiver  is  conditioned  upon 
the  program  submitting  periodic  reports  to 
the  Board  showing  the  operation  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  alternative  methodology,  in 
order  for  the  Board  to  evaluate  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  alternative  methodology. 

Subtitle  C — Mandatory  Assignment  and 
Administrative  Provisions 
SEC.  631.  MANDATORY  ASSIGNMENT. 

(a)  No  Balance  Billing.— Payments  for 
benefits  under  this  Act  shall  constitute  pay- 
ment in  full  for  such  benefits  and  the  entity 
furnishing  an  item  or  service  for  which  pay- 
ment is  made  under  this  Act  shall  accept 
such  payment  as  payment  in  full  for  the 
Item  or  service  and  may  not  accept  any  pay- 
ment or  impose  any  charge  for  any  such  item 
or  service  other  than  accepting  payment 
from  the  State  health  security  program  in 
accordance  with  this  Act. 
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(b)  Enforcement.— If  an  entity  knowingly 
and  willfully  bills  for  an  item  or  service  or 
accepts  payment  in  violation  of  subsection 
(a),  the  Board  may  apply  sanctions  against 
the  entity  in  the  same  manner  as  sanctions 
could  have  been  Imposed  under  section 
1842(j)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  a  vio- 
lation of  section  1842(j)(l)  of  such  Act.  Such 
sanctions  are  in  addition  to  any  sanctions 
that  a  State  may  impose  under  its  State 
health  security  program. 

SEC.   633.   PROCEDIJRES   FOR   REIMBURSEMENT; 
APPEALS. 

(a)  Procedures  for  Reimbursement.— In 
accordance  with  standards  issued  by  the 
Board,  a  State  health  security  program  shall 
establish  a  timely  and  administratively  sim- 
ple procedure  to  assure  payment  within  60 
days  of  the  date  of  submission  of  clean 
claims  by  providers  under  this  Act. 

(b)  APPEALS  Process.— Each  State  health 
security  program  shall  establish  an  appeals 
process  to  handle  all  grievances  pertaining 
to  payment  to  providers  under  this  title. 
TITLE     VII— PROMOTION     OF      PRIMARY 

HEALTH  CARE;  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
HEALTH  SERVICE  CAPACITY;  PRO- 
GRAMS TO  ASSIST  THE  MEDICALLY 
UNDERSERVED 

Subtitle  A — Promotion  and  Expansion  of 
Primary  Care  Professional  Training 
SEC.  701.  ROLE  OF  BOARD;  ESTABUSHMENT  OF 
PRIMARY  CARE  PROFESSIO.NAL  OUT- 
PITT  GOALS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Board  is  responsible 
for- 

(1)  coordinating  health  professional  edu- 
cation policies  and  goals,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary"),  to  achieve  the  national  goals 
specified  in  subsection  (b): 

(2)  overseeing  the  health  professional  edu- 
cation expenditures  of  the  State  health  secu- 
rity programs  from  the  account  established 
under  section  602ic); 

(3)  developing  and  maintaining,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary,  a  system  to  monitor 
the  number  and  specialties  of  individuals 
through  their  health  professional  education, 
any  postgraduate  training,  and  professional 
practice:  and 

(4)  developing,  coordinating,  and  promot- 
ing other  policies  that  expand  the  number  of 
primary  care  practitioners. 

(b)  National  Goals.— The  national  goals 
specified  in  this  subsection  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Graduate  medical  education.— By  not 
later  than  5  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
residents  in  medical  residency  education 
programs  (as  defined  in  subsection  (e)(1))  are 
primary  care  residents  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (e)(2)). 

(2)  Midlevel  pri.mary  care  practition- 
ers.—To  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  pri- 
mary care  pratltioners.  there  shall  be  a  num- 
ber, specified  by  the  Board,  of  midlevel  pri- 
mary care  practitioners  (as  defined  in  sub- 
section (e)(3))  employed  in  the  health  care 
system  as  of  January  1,  2000. 

(c)  Method  for  attainment  of  National 
Goal  for  Graduate  Medical  Education; 
Program  Goals.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Board  shall  establish 
a  method  of  applying  the  national  goal  in 
subsection  (b)(1)  to  program  goals  for  each 
medical  residency  education  program  or  to 
medical  residency  education  consortia. 

(2)  Consideration.— The  program  goals 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  based  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  medical  schools  and  other  teach- 
ing facilities  within  each  State  health  secu- 
rity program,  and  the  number  of  positions 
for  graduate  medical  education. 


(3)  Medical  Residency  Education  Consor- 
tium.—In  this  subsection,  the  term  "medical 
residency  education  consortium"  means  a 
consortium  of  medical  residency  education 
programs  in  a  contiguous  geographic  area 
(which  may  be  an  Interstate  area)  if  the  con- 
sortium— 

(A)  Includes  at  least  one  medical  school 
with  a  teaching  hospital  and  related  teach- 
ing settings,  and 

(B)  has  an  affiliation  with  qualified  com- 
munity-based primary  health  service  provid- 
ers described  in  section  202(a)  and  with  at 
least  one  comprehensive  health  service  orga- 
nization established  under  section  303. 

(4)  Enforcement  through  state  health 
SECURITY  BUDGETS.— The  Board  shall  develop 
a  formula  for  reducing  payments  to  State 
health  security  programs  (that  provide  for 
payments  to  a  medical  residency  education 
program)  that  failed  to  meet  the  goal  for  the 
program  established  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Method  for  Attainment  of  National 
(3oAL  for  Midlevel  Primary  Care  Practi- 
tioners.—To  assist  in  attaining  the  national 
goal  Identified  in  subsection  {b)(2).  the  Board 
shall— 

(1)  advise  the  Public  Health  Service  on  al- 
locations of  funding  under  titles  VU  and  VIII 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps,  and  other  pro- 
grams in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  mid- 
level  primary  care  practitioners,  and 

(2)  commission  a  study  of  the  potential 
benefits  and  disadvantages  of  expanding  the 
scope  of  practice  authorized  under  State 
laws  for  any  class  of  midlevel  primary  care 
practitioners. 

(e)  Definitions.— In  this  title: 

(1)  Medical  residency  education  pro- 
gram.—The  term  "medical  residency  edu- 
cation program"  means  a  program  that  pro- 
vides education  and  training  to  graduates  of 
medical  schools  in  order  to  meet  require- 
ments for  licensing  and  certification  as  a 
physician,  and  includes  the  medical  school 
supervising  the  program  and  includes  the 
hospital  or  other  facility  in  which  the  pro- 
gram is  operated. 

(2)  Primary  care  resident.— The  term 
"primary  care  resident"  means  (in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  established  by  the  Board) 
a  resident  being  trained  in  a  distinct  pro- 
gram of  family  practice  medicine,  general 
practice,  general  internal  medicine,  or  gen- 
eral pediatrics. 

(3)  Midlevel  primary  care  practi- 
tioner.—The  term  "midlevel  primary  care 
practitioner"  means  a  clinical  nurse  practi- 
tioner, certified  nurse  midwife,  physician  as- 
sistant, or  other  non-physician  practitioner, 
specified  by  the  Board,  as  authorized  to  prac- 
tice under  State  law. 

SEC.  702.  establishment  OF  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION, 

(a)  In  General— The  Board  shall  provide 
for  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Health  Profes- 
sional Education  (in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Committee")  to  advise  the  Board  on 
Its  activities  under  section  701. 

(b)  Membership.— The  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of— 

(1)  the  Chair  of  the  Board,  who  shall  serve 
as  Chair  of  the  Committee,  and 

(2)  12  members,  not  otherwise  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States,  appointed  by  the 
Board  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service. 

The  appointed  members  shall  provide  a  bal- 
anced point  of  view  with  respect  to  health 
professional  education,  primary  care  dis- 
ciplines, and  health  care  policy  and  shall  in- 


clude individuals  who  are  representative  of 
medical  schools,  other  health  professional 
schools,  residency  programs,  primary  care 
practitioners,  teaching  hospitals,  profes- 
sional associations,  public  health  organiza- 
tions. State  health  security  programs,  and 
consumers. 

(c)  Terms  of  Members.— Each  appointed 
member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  except  that — 

(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  during  the  term  for  which  the 
member's  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  that  term; 
and 

(2)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
Board  at  the  time  of  appointment,  two  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  two  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  two  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  three  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Vacancies.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Board  shall  fill  any 
vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Commit- 
tee in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  ap- 
pointment. The  vacancy  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  duties  of  the  Committee. 

(2)  Vacancy  appointments.— Any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  member  was  appointed. 

(3)  Reappointment.— The  Board  may  re- 
appoint an  appointed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  second  term  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  appointment. 

(e)  Duties.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  advise  the  Board  concerning 
graduate  medical  education  policies  under 
this  title. 

(f)  Staff.— The  Committee,  its  members, 
and  any  committees  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  provided  with  such  secretarial,  clerical,  or 
other  assistance  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Board  for  carrying  out  their  respective  func- 
tions. 

(g)  Meetings.— The  Committee  shall  meet 
as  frequently  as  the  Board  deems  necessary, 
but  not  less  than  4  times  each  year.  Upon  re- 
quest by  four  or  more  members  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee. 

(h)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Board  for 
travel  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  ex- 
penses during  the  performance  of  duties  of 
the  Board  in  accordance  with  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(i)  FACA  Not  Applicable.— The  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Committee. 

SEC.  703.  GRANTS  FOR  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
EDUCATION.  NURSE  EDUCATION, 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE CORPS. 

(a)  Transfers  to  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice.—From  the  amounts  provided  under  sub- 
section (c).  the  Board  shall  make  transfers 
from  the  American  Health  Security  Trust 
Fund  to  the  Public  Health  Service  under  sub- 
part U  of  part  D  of  title  UI,  title  VII,  and 
title  Vni  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  the  support  of  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps,  health  professions  education,  and 
nursing  education,  including  education  of 
clinical  nurse  practitioners,  certified  reg- 
istered nurse  anesthetists,  certified  nurse 
midwives,  and  physician  assistants.  Of  the 
amounts  so  transferred  in  each  year,  not  less 
than  50  percent  shall  be  expended  for  the 
support  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps. 

(b)  Range  of  Funds.- The  amount  of 
transfers  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 


year  shall  be  an  amount  (specified  by  the 
Board  each  year)  not  less  than  Vioo  percent 
and  not  to  exceed  */ioo  percent  of  the  amounts 
the  Board  estimates  will  be  expended  from 
the  Trust  Fund  in  the  flscal  year. 

(c)  Funds  Supplemental  to  Other 
Funds.— The  funds  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  provision  of  services  are 
in  addition  to,  and  not  in  replacement  of, 
funds  made  available  under  the  provisions 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  and  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  provisions.  The  Board  shall  make  no 
transfer  of  funds  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  total  appropriations 
for  the  programs  authorized  by  such  provi- 
sions are  less  than  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  such  programs  in  fiscal  year  1993. 
Subtitle  B— Direct  Health  Care  Delivery 

SEC.  711.  SETASIDE  FOR  PUBUC  HEALTH  BLOCK 
GRANTS. 

(a)  Transfers  to  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice.—From  the  amounts  provided  under  sub- 
section (c),  the  Board  shall  make  transfers 
from  the  American  Health  Security  Trust 
Fund  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the 
following  purposes: 

(1)  For  payments  to  States  under  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  block  grants  under 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(2)  Preventive  health  block  grants  under 
part  A  of  title  XDC  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

(3)  Grants  to  States  for  community  mental 
health  services  under  subpart  I  of  part  B  of 
title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(4)  Grants  to  States  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  substance  abuse  under  subpart 
n  of  part  B  of  title  XIX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

(5)  Grants  for  HIV  health  care  services 
under  parts  A,  B,  and  C  of  title  XXVI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(b)  Range  of  Funds.- The  amount  of 
transfers  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  an  amount  (specified  by  the 
Board  each  year)  not  less  than  Vio  percent 
and  not  to  exceed  'Vioo  percent  of  the 
amounts  the  Board  estimates  will  be  ex- 
pended from  the  Trust  Fund  in  the  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  Funds  Supplemental  to  Other 
Funds. — The  funds  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  provision  of  services  are 
in  addition  to,  and  not  in  replacement  of, 
funds  made  available  under  the  programs  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  and  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
such  programs.  The  Board  shall  make  no 
transfer  of  funds  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  total  appropriations 
for  such  programs  are  less  than  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  such  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1993. 

SEC.  712.  SETASIDE  FOR  PRIMARY  HEALTH  CARE 
DELIVERY. 

(a)  Transfers  to  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice.—From  the  amounts  provided  under  sub- 
section (c).  the  Board  shall  make  transfers 
from  the  American  Health  Security  Trust 
Fund  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the 
program  of  primary  care  service  expansion 
grants  under  subjjart  V  of  part  D  of  title  III 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by 
section  713  of  this  Act). 

(b)  Range  of  Funds.— The  amount  of 
transfers  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  an  amount  (specified  by  the 
Board  each  year)  not  less  than  Vioo  percent 
and  not  to  exceed  Vio  percent  of  the  amounts 
the  Board  estimates  will  be  expended  from 
the  Trust  Fund  in  the  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Funds  Supplemental  to  Other 
Funds.— The  funds  provided  under  this  sec- 


tion with  respect  to  provision  of  services  are 
in  addition  to,  and  not  in  replacement  of, 
funds  made  available  under  the  sections  329, 
330,  340,  340A,  1001.  and  2655  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  The  Board  shall  make  no 
transfer  of  funds  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  total  appropriations 
for  such  sections  are  less  than  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  such  sections  in 
fiscal  year  1993. 

SEC.  713.  PRIMARY  CARE  SERVICE  EXPANSION 
GRANTS. 

Part  D  of  title  UI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  254b  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subpart: 

"Subpart  V — Primary  Care  Expansion 

-SEC.  340D.  EXPA.NDING  PRIMARY  CARE  DELIV- 
EHY  CAPACITY  IN  URBAN  AND 
RURAL  AREAS. 

"(a)  Grants  for  Primary  Care  Centers.— 
From  the  amounts  described  in  subsection 
(c),  the  American  Health  Security  Standards 
Board  shall  make  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  entities  for  projects  to  plan, 
develop,  and  operate  primary  care  centers 
which  will  serve  medically  underserved  pop- 
ulations (as  defined  in  section  330(b)(3))  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  and  to  deliver  primary 
care  services  to  such  populations  in  such 
areas.  The  funds  provided  under  such  a  grant 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  for  which 
a  grant  may  be  made  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(d)  of  section  330. 

"(b)  Process  of  Awarding  Grants.— The 
provisions  of  subsection  (e)(1)  of  section  330 
shall  apply  to  a  grant  under  this  section  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  a  grant 
under  subsection  (c)  of  such  section.  The  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (g)(3)  of  such  section 
shall  apply  to  grants  for  projects  to  plan  and 
develop  primary  care  centers  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to 
grants  under  such  section. 

"(c)  Funding  as  Set-Aside  from  Trust 
Fund. — Funding  to  carry  out  this  section  is 
provided  from  the  American  Health  Security 
Trust  Fund  in  accordance  with  section  712  of 
the  American  Health  Security  Act. 

"(d)  Primary  Care  Center  Defined.— In 
this  section,  the  term  "primary  care  center" 
means — 

"(1)  a  migrant  health  center  (as  defined  in 
section  329(a)(1)), 

"(2)  a  community  health  center  (as  defined 
in  section  330(a)), 

"•(3)  an  entity  qualified  to  receive  a  grant 
under  section  340.  340A,  1001,  or  2655,  or 

"(4)  a  Federally-qualified  health  center  (as 
defined  in  section  1905(1  )(2)(B)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act).". 

Subtitle  C — Primary  Care  and  Outcomes 

Research 

SEC.  721,  SET-ASIDE  FOR  OUTCOMES  RESEARCH. 

(a)  Gra.nts  for  Outcomes  Research.— 
From  the  amounts  provided  under  subsection 
(c).  the  Board  shall  make  transfers  from  the 
Trust  Fund  to  the  Agency  for  Health  Care 
Policy  and  Research  under  title  IX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  activities  under  such  title. 

(b)  Range  of  Funds.— The  amount  of 
transfers  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  an  amount  (specified  by  the 
Board  each  year)  not  less  than  Vioo  percent 
and  not  to  exceed  ^loo  percent  of  the  amounts 
the  Board  estimates  will  be  expended  from 
the  Trust  Fund  in  the  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Funds  Supplemental  to  Other 
Funds.— The  funds  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  provision  of  services  are 
in  addition  to,  and  not  in  replacement  of, 
funds    made    available    to    the    Agency    for 


Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  under  sec- 
tion 926  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
The  Board  shall  make  no  transfer  of  funds 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  total  appropriations  under  such 
section  are  less  than  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated under  such  section  and  title  In  flsc&I 
year  1993. 

(d)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
926(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  299c-5(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
•"$35,000,000"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  and  inserting  "for  each  fiscal  year  (be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1994)  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary.". 

SEC.  722.  OFFICE  OF  PRIMARY  CARE  AND  PRE- 
VENTION RESEARCa 

(a)  Ln  General.— Title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section  2 
of  Public  Law  101-613,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  4S6  as  section 
485A: 

(2)  by  redesignating  parts  F  through  H  as 
parts  G  through  I,  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  E  the  following 
new  part: 

"Part  F— Research  on  Primary^  Care  and 
Prevention 
"sec,  486.  office  of  primary  care  and  pre- 
vention research. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  an 
office  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Primary 
Care  and  Prevention  Research  (In  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  'Office' ).  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  director,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, by  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)  Purpose.— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall— 

"(1)  identify  projects  of  research  on  pri- 
mary care  and  prevention  that  should  be 
conducted  or  supported  by  the  national  re- 
search institutes,  with  piartlcular  emphasis 
on— 

"(A)  clinical  patient  care, 

"(B)  diagnostic  effectiveness, 

"(C)  primary  care  education, 

"(D)  health  and  family  planning  services, 

"(E)  medical  effectiveness  outcomes  of  pri- 
mary care  procedures  and  interventions,  in- 
cluding effects  on  populations  within  the 
community,  district.  State,  or  the  United 
States,  and 

"(F)  the  use  of  multidiscipllnary  teams  of 
health  care  practitioners; 

"(2)  identify  multidiscipllnary  research  re- 
lated to  primary  care  and  prevention  that 
should  be  so  conducted; 

"(3)  promote  coordination  and  collabora- 
tion among  entities  conducting  research 
Identified  under  any  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2); 

"(4)  encourage  the  conduct  of  such  re- 
search by  entities  receiving  funds  from  the 
national  research  institutes: 

"(5)  recommend  an  agenda  for  conducting 
and  supporting  such  research: 

••(6)  promote  the  sufficient  allocation  of 
the  resources  of  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes for  conducting  and  supporting  such  re- 
search: and 

"(7)  prepare  the  report  required  in  section 
486B. 

"(c)  Coordinating  Committee.— 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  shall  establish  a  commit- 
tee to  be  known  as  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Research  on  FYimary  Care  and 
Prevention  Research  (in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Coordinating  Committee"). 

"(2)  The  Coordinating  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Directors  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  (or  the  designees  of  the  Di- 
rectors). 
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"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve 
as  the  chair  of  the  Coordinating:  Committee. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  research  on  primary 
care  and  prevention,  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee shall  assist  the  Director  of  the  Office 
in— 

"(A)  identifying  the  need  for  such  research, 
and  making  an  estimate  each  fiscal  year  of 
the  funds  needed  to  adequately  support  the 
research;  and 

"(B)  identifying  needs  regarding  the  co- 
ordination of  research  activities,  including 
Intramural  and  extramural  multidiscl- 
plinary  activities. 

"(d)  ADVISORY  Committee.— 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b),  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  shall  establish  an  advi- 
sory committee  to  be  known  as  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Research  on  Primary  Care  and 
Prevention  Research  (in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Advisory  Committee"). 

"(2)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  14  individuals  who  are  not  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  make  ap- 
pointments to  the  Advisory  Committee  from 
among  physicians,  practitioners,  scientists, 
and  other  health  professionals  whose  clinical 
practice,  research  specialization,  or  profes- 
sional expertise  includes  a  significant  focus 
on  research  on  primary  care  and  prevention. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve 
as  the  chair  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall— 

"(A)  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
appropriate  research  activities  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  national  research  institutes 
with  respect  to — 

••(i)  primary  care  and  prevention,  and 

"(ii)  research  on  primary  care  and  preven- 
tion which  requires  a  multidisciplinary  ap- 
proach: 

•'(B)  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
such  research;  and 

"(C)  provide  recommendations  to  such  Di- 
rector regarding  activities  of  the  Office  (in- 
cluding recommendations  on  priorities  in 
carrying  out  research  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)). 

"(5)(A)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  pre- 
pare a  biennial  report  describing  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Committee,  Including  findings 
made  by  the  Committee  regarding— 

"(i)  the  extent  of  expenditures  made  for  re- 
search on  primary  care  and  prevention  by 
the  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health;  and 

"(ii)  the  level  of  funding  needed  for  such 
research. 

"(B)  The  report  required  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  NIH 
for  inclusion  in  the  report  required  in  sec- 
tion 403. 

"(e)  Primary  Care  and  Prevention  Re- 
search Defined.— For  purposes  of  this  part. 
the  term  'primary  care  and  prevention  re- 
search' means  research  on  improvement  of 
the  practice  of  family  medicine,  general  in- 
ternal medicine,  and  general  pediatrics,  and 
includes  research  relating  to— 

"(1)  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  dentistry, 
or  mental  health  or  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment when  provided  by  a  primary  care  physi- 
cian or  other  primary  care  practitioner,  and 

"(2)  primary  care  provided  by  multidisci- 
plinary teams. 

-SEC.  «6A.  NATIONAL  DATA  SYSTEM  AND  CLEAR- 
INGHOUSE ON  PRIMARY  CARE  AND 
PREVENTION  RESEARCH. 

"(a)  Data  System.— The  Director  of  NIH. 
In  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice, shall  establish  a  data  system  for  the 
collection,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and 
dissemination  of  information  regarding  pri- 


mary care  and  prevention  research  that  is 
conducted  or  supported  by  the  national  re- 
search institutes.  Information  from  the  data 
system  shall  be  available  through  informa- 
tion systems  available  to  health  care  profes- 
sionals and  providers,  researchers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  public. 

"(b)  Clearinghouse.- The  Director  of  NIH, 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice and  with  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, shall  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
program  to  provide,  and  encourage  the  use 
of.  information  on  research  and  prevention 
activities  of  the  national  research  institutes 
that  relate  to  primary  care  and  prevention 
research. 

-SEC.  486a  BIENNUL  REPORT. 

"(a)  In  General.— With  respect  to  primary 
care  and  prevention  research,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall,  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  part,  and 
biennially  thereafter,  prepare  a  report — 

"(1)  describing  and  evaluating  the  progress 
made  during  the  preceding  two  fiscal  years 
in  research  and  treatment  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 

"(2)  summarizing  and  analyzing  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  agencies  of  such  Institutes 
(and  by  such  Office)  during  the  preceding  two 
fiscal  years;  and 

"(3)  making  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
islative and  administrative  initiatives  as  the 
Director  of  the  Office  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(b)  Inclusion  in  Biennial  Report  of  Di- 
rector of  NIH.— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  submit  each  report  prepared  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  Director  of  NIH  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  report  submitted  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  under  section  403.". 

(b)  Requirement  of  Sufficient  alloca- 
tion OF  Resources  of  Institutes.— Section 
402(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  282(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10),  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (ID,  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  after  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  F*rimary  Care  and  Prevention 
Research,  shall  ensure  that  resources  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  are  sufficiently 
allocated  for  projects  on  primary  care  and 
prevention  research  that  are  identified  under 
section  486(b).". 

(c)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  408  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  284(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  the  Office  of  Primary  Care  and 
Prevention  Research,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  $180,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995.  and 
$216,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996.". 

(d)  Conforming      Amendment.— Section 
485(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  287c-2(g))  is  amended  by  striking  "sec- 
tion 486"  and  inserting  "section  485A". 
TITLE       VIII— FINANCING       PROVISIONS; 

AMERICAN    HEALTH    SECURITY    TRUST 
FUND 

SEC.  800.  AMENDMENT  OF  1 988  CODE;  SECTION  15 
NOT  TO  APPLY. 

(a)  A.vendment  of  1986  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  re- 
peal of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1966. 

(b)  Section  15  Nor  To  Apply.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subtitle  B  shall  not  be  treat- 


ed as  a  change  in  a  rate  of  tax  for  purposes 
of  section  15  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986. 

Subtitle  A — American  Health  Security  Trust 
Fund 

SEC.  SOL  AMERICAN  HEALTH  SECURITY  TRUST 
FUND. 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  hereby  created 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican Health  Security  Trust  Fund  (in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Trust  Fund").  The 
Trust  Fund  shall  consist  of  such  gifts  and  be- 
quests as  may  be  made  and  such  amounts  as 
may  be  deposited  in,  or  appropriated  to,  such 
Trust  Fund  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

(b)  APPROPRIATIONS  LNTO  TRUST  FUND.— 

(1)  Taxes.— There  are  hereby  appropriated 
to  the  Trust  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  (begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1995).  out  of  any  mon- 
eys in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, amounts  equivalent  to  100  percent  of 
the  aggregate  increase  in  tax  liabilities 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
which  is  attributable  to  the  application  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title.  The 
amounts  appropriated  by  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  transferred  from  time  to  time 
(but  not  less  frequently  than  monthly)  from 
the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury  to  the  Trust 
Fund,  such  amounts  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  taxes  paid  to  or  deposited 
into  the  Treasury:  and  proper  adjustments 
shall  be  made  in  amounts  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  extent  prior  estimates 
were  in  excess  of  or  were  less  than  the 
amounts  that  should  have  been  so  trans- 
ferred. 

(2)  Current  program  receipts.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  there 
are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund 
for  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1995)  the  amounts  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  fol- 
lowing programs  (and  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram identified  by  the  Board,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
providing  for  payment  for  health  services  the 
payment  of  which  may  be  made  under  this 
Act): 

(A)  The  medicare  program,  under  parts  A 
and  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (Other  than  amounts  attributable  to  any 
premiums  under  such  parts). 

(B)  The  medicaid  program,  under  State 
plans  approved  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act. 

(C)  The  Federal  employees  health  benefit 
program,  under  chapter  89  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(D)  The  CHAMPUS  program,  under  chapter 
55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Incorporation  of  Provisions.— The 
provisions  of  subsections  (b)  through  (i)  of 
section  1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  Trust  Fund  undur  this  Act  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  applied  to  the  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  under 
part  A  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act,  except  that 
the  American  Health  Security  Standards 
Board  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(d)  Transfer  of  Funds.— Any  amounts  re- 
maining in  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  or  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund  after  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  for  payments  under  title 
XVIII  have  been  completed,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  American  Health  Security 
Trust  Fund. 


Subtitle  B — Increases  in  Corporate  and  Indi- 
vidual Income  Tax  Rates;  Health  Security 
Premium;  Surtax  on  Individuals  With  In- 
comes Over  $1,000,000 

SEC.  811.  INCREASES  IN  REGULAR  INCOME  TAX 
RATES. 

(a)  Increase  in  Top  Corporate  Income 
Tax  Rate.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
1(b)(1)  (relating  to  tax  imposed  on  corpora- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  "34  percent" 
and  inserting  "38  percent". 

(b)  Increase  in  Individual  Income 
Taxes.— Section  1  (relating  to  tax  imposed) 
as  amended  by  striking  subsections  (a) 
through  (e)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(a)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Joint  Re- 
turns and  Survivino  Spouses.- There  is 
hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of— 

"(1)  every  married  individual  (as  defined  in 
section  7703)  who  makes  a  single  return 
jointly  with  his  spouse  under  section  6013. 
and 

"(2)  every  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in 
section  2(a)),  a  tax  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 

"If  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  S38.000  15%  of  taxable  income. 

Over  t38.(X)0  but  not  over  SS.700.  plus  31%  of  the  ex- 

S9I.900  cess  over  S38.(XX). 

Over  S91.9(X)  but  not  over  S22.409.   plus  34%   of  the 

S200.000.  excess  over  S91.9(X). 

Over  1200.000  J59.I63.   plus  38%   of  the 

excess  over  S200.000. 

"(b)  Heads  of  Households.— There  is  here- 
by imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of  every 
head  of  a  household  (as  defined  in  section 
2(b))  a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  table: 

"If  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  130.500  15%  of  taxable  Income. 

Over  $30,500  but  not  over  J4.575.  plus  31  of  the  ex- 

$78,750.  cess  over  $30,500. 

Over  $78,750  but  not  over  $19,532.50.  plus  34%  of  the 

$172,000.  excess  over  $78,750. 

Over  $172,000  $51,237.50.  plus  38%  of  the 

excess  over  $172,000. 

"(c)  Unmarried  Individuals  (Other  Than 
Surviving  Spouses  and  Heads  of  House- 
holds).—There  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  tax- 
able income  of  every  individual  (other  than  a 
surviving  spouse  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  or 
the  head  of  a  household  as  defined  in  section 
2(b))  who  is  not  a  married  individual  (as  de- 
fined in  section  770)  a  tax  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 

"ir  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is: 

.Not  over  $22.7.')0  15%  of  taxable  income. 

Over  $22,750  but  not  over  $3,412.50,  plus  31%  of  the 

$55,150.  excess  ove-  $22,750. 

Over  $55,150  but  not  over  $13,456.50.  plus  34%  of  the 

$120,000.  excess  over  $55,150. 

Over  $120,000  $35,505.   plus  38%   of   the 

excess  over  $120,000. 

"(d)  Married  Individuals  Filing  Sepa- 
rate Returns.— There  is  hereby  imposed  on 
the  taxable  income  of  every  married  individ- 
ual (as  defined  in  section  7703)  who  does  not 
make  a  single  return  jointly  with  his  spouse 
under  section  6013.  a  tax  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table: 

"If  taxable  income  is:  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $19,000  15%  of  taxable  income. 

Over  $19,000  but  not  over  $2,850.  plus  31%  of  the  ex- 

$45,950  cess  over  $19,000. 

Over  $45,950  but  not  over  $11,204.50.  plus  34%  of  the 

$100,000.  excess  over  $45,950. 

Over  $100,000  $29,581.50.  plus  38%  of  the 

excess  over  $100,000. 

"(e)  Estates  and  Trusts.— There  is  hereby 
imposed  on  the  taxable  income  of — 
"(1)  every  estate,  and 
"(2)  every  trust. 

taxable  under  this  subsection  a  tax  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  following 
table: 


"If  taxable  income  is:  Hie  tax  is: 

Not  over  $3,000  15%  of  taxable  Income. 

Over  $3,000  but  not  over  $450.  plus  31%  of  the  ex- 

$5,000.  cess  over  $3,000. 

Over  $5,000  but  not  over  $1,070.  plus  34%  of  the  ex- 

$7,000.  cess  over  $5,000. 

Over  $7,000  $1,750.  plus  38%  of  the  ex- 
cess over  $7,000  " 

(c)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1)  Section  541  is  amended  by  striking  "28 
percent"  and  inserting  "38  percent". 

(2)(A)  Subsection  (0  of  section  1  is  amend- 
ed— 

(i)  by  striking  "1990"  In  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  "1995".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "1989"  in  paragraph  (3)(B) 
and  inserting  "1994". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  32(i)(l)  is 
amended  by  striking  "1989  "  and  inserting 
"1994". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  41(e)(5)  is 
amended  by  striking  "1969"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "1994". 

(D)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  63(c)(4)  is 
amended  by  striking  "1989"  and  inserting 
"1994". 

(E)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  68(b)(2)  is 
amended  by  striking  "1989"  and  inserting 
"1994". 

(F)  Subparagraphs  (A)(ii)  and  (B)(ll)  of  sec- 
tion 151(d)(4)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
"1989"  and  inserting  "1994". 

(G)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  513(h)(2)(C)  is 
amended   by  striking  "1989"   and  inserting 

"1994". 

(H)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1201  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "34  percent"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "38  percent". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1994. 

SEC.  812.  INCREASES  IN  MINIMUM  TAX  RATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 55(b)(1)  (relating  to  tentative  minimum 
tax)  is  amended  by  striking  "20  percent  (24 
percent"  and  inserting  "25  percent  (28  per- 
cent". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  897(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
"21"  in  the  heading  of  such  paragraph  and  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  "28". 

(c)  EFFEcrrivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1994. 

SEC.  813.  HEALTH  SECURITY  PREMIUM. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  (relating  to  determination  of  tax  liabil- 
ity) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"PART  VIII— HEALTH  SECURITY  PREMIUM 
"Sec.  59B.  Imposition  of  premium. 

"SEC.  S9B.  IMPOSI'nON  OF  PREMIUM. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  under 
section  1  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  in- 
creased by  7.5  percent  of  the  tax  imposed 
under  section  1  for  such  taxable  year  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  paragraph  and 
section  59C).  and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  tentative  minimum 
tax  determined  under  section  55  for  such  tax- 
able year  shall  be  increased  by  7.5  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  tentative  minimum  tax 
for  such  taxable  year  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  paragraph  and  59D). 

"(b)  Special  Rules.— 

"(1)  Surtax  to  apply  to  estates  and 
trusts.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'individual'  includes  any  estate  or  trust 
taxable  under  section  1. 

"(2)  COORDINA-nON  with  OTHER  PROVI- 
SIONS.—The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  applied— 


"(A)  shall  be  applied  after  the  application 
of  section  1(h),  but 

"(B)  before  the  application  of  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  which  refers  to  the 
amount  of  tax  Imposed  by  section  1  or  55,  as 
the  case  may  be." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
item: 

"Part  VIII.  Health  security  premium." 

(c)  Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1993. 
SEC.    814.    SURTAX    ON    INDIVIDUALS    WITH    IN- 
COMES OVER  $1,000,000. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subchapter  A  of  chap- 
ter 1  (relating  to  determination  of  tax  liabil- 
ity) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"PART  DC— SURTAX  ON  INDFVl  DUALS  WITH 
INCOMES  OVER  $1,000,000 

"Sec.  59C.  Surtax  on  section  1  tax. 
"Sec.  SeD.  Surtax  on  minimum  tax. 
"Sec.  59E.  S{}ecial  rules. 
"SEC.  590.  SURTAX  ON  SECTION  1  TAX. 

"In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  tax- 
able income  for  the  taxable  year  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000.  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed 
under  section  1  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be 
increased  by  10  percent  of  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  tax  imposed 
under  section  1  (determined  without  regard 
to  this  section  and  section  59B)  as — 

"(1)  the  amount  by  which  the  taxable  in- 
come of  such  individual  for  such  taxable  year 
exceeds  $1,000,000,  bears  to 

"(2)  the  total  amount  of  such  individual's 
taxable  income  for  such  taxable  year. 

"SEC.  59D.  SintTAX  ON  MINIMUM  TAX. 

"In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  alter- 
native minimum  taxable  income  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  the  amount 
of  the  tentative  minimum  tax  determined 
under  section  55  for  such  taxable  year  shall 
be  increased  by  2.8  percent  of  the  amount  by 
which  the  alternative  minimum  taxable  in- 
come of  such  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  $1,000,000. 

-SEC.  59E.  SPECLKL  RULES. 

"(a)    SUTiTAX    To    APPLY    TO    ESTATES    AND 

TRUSTS.— For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
'individual'  includes  any  estate  or  trust  tax- 
able under  section  1. 

"(b)   TREATMENT   OF   MARRIED   INDIVIDUALS 

Filing  Separate  Returns.— In  the  case  of  a 
married  individual  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  7703)  filing  a  separate  return  for  the 
taxable  year,  sections  59C  and  59D  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  '$500,000'  for 
$1,000,000'. 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Other  Provi- 
sions.—The  provisions  of  this  part — 

"(1)  shall  be  applied  after  the  application 
of  sections  1(h)  and  59B.  but 

"(2)  before  the  application  of  any  other 
provision  of  this  title  which  refers  to  the 
amount  of  tax  imposed  by  section  1  or  55.  as 
the  case  may  be." 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
parts  for  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
item: 

"Part   IX.    Surtax   on   individuals   with   in- 
comes over  $1,000,000." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1994. 

Subtitle  C — Employment  Tax  Changes 
SEC.  821.  MODIFICATIONS  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOY- 
MENT TAX  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Increase  in  Employer  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Tax;  Repeal  of  Dollar  Limita-hon  on 
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AMOUNT  OF  Wages  Subject  to  Employee 
AND  Employer  Hospital  Insurance  Taxes.— 

(1)  Employee  tax.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 3101  Is  amended  by  striking-  "equal  to" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  "equal  to 
1.45  percent  of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3121(a)  without  regard  to  paragraph  (1) 
thereof)  received  by  him  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment (as  defined  in  section  3121(b))". 

(2)  Employer  tax.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 3111  is  amended  by  striking  "equal  to" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  "equal  to 
7.9  percent  of  the  wages  (as  defined  in  section 
3121(a)  without  regard  to  paragraph  (1)  there- 
of) paid  by  him  with  respect  to  employment 
(as  defined  in  section  3121(b))". 

(3)  Self-employment  tax.— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  1401  is  amended  by  striking  "a  tax 
as  follows:"  and  all  that  follows  and  Insert- 
ing "a  tax  equal  to  8.35  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  self-employment  income  (as 
defined  In  section  1402(b)  without  regard  to 
paragrraph  (1)  thereof)  for  such  taxable  year". 

(4)  Railroad  retirement  taxes —Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  3231(e)(2)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(ill)  Limitation  not  to  apply  to  taxes 
equivalent  to  hospital  insurance  taxes.— 
Clause  (i)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(I)  so  much  of  the  rate  applicable  under 
section  3201(a)  or  3221(a)  (as  the  case  may  be) 
as  does  not  exceed  the  rate  of  tax  in  effect 
under  section  3101(b),  and 

"(11)  so  much  of  the  rate  of  tax  applicable 
under  section  3211(a)(1)  as  does  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  tax  in  effect  under  section 
1401(b)." 

(5)  Technical  amend.ments.— 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1402  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "the  applicable  contribution 
base  (as  determined  under  subsection  (k))" 
and  inserting  "the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  (as  determined  under  section  231  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)". 

(B)  Section  1402  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (k). 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3121(a)  is 
amended — 

(i)  by  striking  "applicable  contribution 
base  (as  determined  under  subsection  (x))" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)",  and 

(11)  by  striking  "such  applicable  contribu- 
tion base"  and  Inserting  "such  contribution 
and  benefit  base". 

(D)  Section  3121  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  (x). 

(E)  Clause  (i)  of  section  3231(e)(2)(B)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  Tier  l  taxes.— Except  as  provided  in 
clause  (ii),  the  term  'applicable  base'  means 
for  any  calendar  year  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  determined  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  such  calendar 
year." 

(F)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6413(c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Separate  application  for  hospital 
insurance  taxes.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3101(b)  (or 
any  amount  equivalent  to  such  tax),  and 

"(B)  so  much  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
3201  as  is  determined  at  a  rate  not  greater 
than  the  rate  in  effect  under  section  3101(b)." 

(G)  Sections  3122  and  3125  are  each  amend- 
ed— 

(i)  by  striking  "section  3111"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "section  3111(a)",  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "applicable  contribution 
base  limitation"  and  inserting  "contribution 
and  benefit  base  limitation". 


(6)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  1994 
and  later  calendar  years. 

(b)  Additional  State  and  Local  Employ- 
ees Sl'bject  To  Hospital  Insurance  Tax.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
3121(u)  is  amended  by  striking  subparagraphs 
(C)and  (D). 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  December  31,  1994. 

Subtitle  O — Other  Revenue  Increases 
Primarily  Affecting  Individuals 
SEC.  831.  OVERALL  LIMITATION  ON  ITEMIZED  DE- 
DUCTIONS   FOR    HIGH-INCOME   TAX- 
PAYERS MADE  PERMANENT. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  68  (relating  to 
overall  limitation  on  itemized  deductions)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  832.  PHASEOUT  OF  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION 
OF  HIGH-INCOME  TAXPAYERS  MADE 
PERMANENT. 

Section  151(d)(3)  (relating  to  phaseout  of 
personal  exemption)  is  amended  by  striking 
subparagraph  (E). 

SEC.  833.  MODIFlCA'nONS  TO  DEDUCTIONS  FOR 
CERTAIN  MOVING  EXPENSES. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Deduction  for  Qualified 
Residence  Sale,  Etc.,  Expenses.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
217(b)  (defining  moving  expenses)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(C),  by  striking  ",  or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D)  and  inserting  a  period,  and  by 
striking  subparagraph  (E). 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  217  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2). 

(B)  Section  217  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
section (e). 

(b)  Deduction  Disallowed  for  Meal  Ex- 
penses.—Para^aph  (1)  of  section  217(b)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "meals  and  lodging"  in  sub- 
paragraphs (B),  (C)  and  (D)  and  Inserting 
"lodging",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence: 

"Such  term  shall  not  include  any  expenses 
for  meals.". 

(c)  Overall  Limitation.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subpara«rraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 217(b)(2)  (as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Dollar  limits.— The  aggregate 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  in  connection  with  a  commence- 
ment of  work  shall  not  exceed  S5,000.  The  ag- 
gregate amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  in  connection  with  a 
commencement  of  work  which  is  attrib- 
utable to  expenses  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (C)  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
exceed  $1,500.  " 

(2)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  217(b)(2) 
(as  so  redesignated)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: "In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  filing 
separate  returns,  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  '$750'  for  '$1,500',  and 
by  substituting  '$2,500'  for  $5,000'.  " 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  217(h)  is 
amended  by  striking  subi>aragraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"(B)  subsection  (b)(2)(A)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  '$4,500'  for  '$1,500',  and 

"(C)  appropriate  adjustments  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)(2)(B)  shall  be  made  to  take  into  account 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph." 

(d)  INCREIASE  IN   MILEAGE  REQUIREMENTS.— 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  217(c)  Is  amended  by 


striking  "35  miles"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  "60  miles". 

(e)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1994. 

SEC.    834.    TOP    ESTATE    AND    GIFT   TAX    RATES 
MADE  PERMANENT. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  2001(c)  is  amended  by 
striking  the  last  item  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  items: 

Over  S2,500.000   but  not    S1,0ZS,800,  plus  S3%  of  the 
over  S3,000.000.  excess  over  S2.5OO.0OO. 

Over  J3.000.000 Sl.290,800,  plus  55%  of  the 

excess  over  S3.000,000  " 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2001  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2001(c),  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1),  is  amended  by 
striking  "($18,340,000  in  the  case  of  decedents 
dying,  and  gifts  made,  after  1992)". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  in  the  case 
of  decedents  dying,  and  gifts  made,  after  De- 
cember 31,  1994. 

SEC.     839.  ELIMINATION     OF     DEDUCTION     FOR 
CLUB  MEMBERSHIP  FEES. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
274  (relating  to  disallowance  of  certain  en- 
tertainment, etc.,  expenses)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Denial  of  deduction  for  club  dues.— 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  no  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  this  chapter  for  amounts  paid  or 
incurred  for  membership  in  any  club  orga- 
nized for  business,  pleasure,  recreation,  or 
other  social  purpose." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  after  December  31,  1994. 

SEC.  836.  INCREASE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENE- 
FITS INCLUDED  IN  INCOME. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  86  are  each  amended  by  striking 
"one-hair'  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "85  percent". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1994. 

SEC.  837.   LONG-TERM   HEALTH   CARE   PREMIUM 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  each  individual  who  at  any 
time  in  a  month  is  65  years  of  age  or  older 
and  is  eligible  for  benefits  under  title  XXI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  the  month  shall 
pay  a  long-term  care/health  care  premium 
for  the  month  of  $65. 

(b)  Exception  For  Low-Income  Elderly.— 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  provide  a  process  whereby  individuals 
with  an  adjusted  gross  income  which  does 
not  exceed  $8,500  (or  $10,700  in  the  case  of 
joint  adjusted  gross  income  in  the  case  of  a 
married  individual)  are  not  liable  for  the 
premium  imposed  under  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Collection  of  Premium.— The  premium 
imposed  under  this  section  shall  be  collected 
in  the  same  manner  (including  deduction 
from  Social  Security  checks)  as  the  premium 
imposed  under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  collected  under  sec- 
tion 1840  of  such  Act  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(d)  Deposit  Into  Na-honal  Health  Trust 
Fund.— Premiums  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  transferred  to  and  deposited 
into  the  National  Health  Trust  Fund  in  the 
same  manner  as  premiums  collected  under 
section  1840  of  the  Social  Security  Act  were 


transferred  and  deposited  into  the  Federal 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund. 

(e)  CosT-OF- Living  Adjustment  of  Pre- 
mium.— In  the  case  of  months  beginning  in 
any  calendar  year  after  1996,  the  dollar 
amount  contained  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  such  dollar 
amount,  multiplied  by  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment determined  under  section  1(f)(3)  for 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  month  begins. 

(f)  APPLicA'noN  OF  Section.— This  section 
shall  apply  to  months  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1994. 

Subtitle  E — Other  Revenue  Increases 
Primarily  Affecting  Businesses 
SEC.  841.  MARK  TO  MARKET  ACCOUNTING  METH- 
OD FOR  SECURITIES  DEALERS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subpart  D  of  part  II  of 
subchapter  E  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  inven- 
tories) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  475.  MARK  TO  MARKET  ACCOUNTING 
METHOD  FOR  DEALERS  IN  SECURI- 
TIES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subpart,  the  following 
rules  shall  apply  to  securities  held  by  a  deal- 
er in  securities: 

"(1)  Any  security  which  is  Inventory  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealer  shall  be  included  in  in- 
ventory at  its  fair  market  value. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  security  which  is 
not  Inventory  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer  and 
which  is  held  at  the  close  of  any  taxable 
year — 

"(A)  the  dealer  shall  recognize  gain  or  loss 
as  if  such  security  were  sold  for  its  fair  mar- 
ket value  on  the  last  business  day  of  such 
taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  any  gain  or  loss  shall  be  taken  into 
account  for  such  taxable  year. 
Proper  adjustment  shall  be  made  in  the 
amount  of  any  gain  or  loss  subsequently  re- 
alized for  gain  or  loss  taken  into  account 
under  the  preceding  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  provide  by  regulations  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this  paragraph  et  times  other  than 
the  times  provided  in  this  paragraph. 

"(b)  Exceptions.- 

"(1)  In  general— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(A)  any  security  held  for  investment. 

"(B)(1)  any  security  described  in  subsection 
(c)(2)(C)  which  is  acquired  (including  origi- 
nated) by  the  taxpayer  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  a  trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer 
and  which  is  not  held  for  sale,  and  (ii)  any 
obligation  to  acquire  a  security  described  in 
clause  (i)  if  such  obligation  is  entered  into  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  such  trade  or  business 
and  is  not  held  for  sale,  and 

"(C)  any  security  which  is  a  hedge  with  re- 
spect to — 

"(1)  a  security  to  which  subsection  (a)  does 
not  apply,  or 

"(11)  a  position,  right  to  income,  or  a  liabil- 
ity which  is  not  a  security  in  the  hands  of 
the  taxpayer. 

To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations,  sub- 
paragraph (C)  shall  not  apply  to  any  security 
held  by  a  person  in  its  capacity  as  a  dealer 
in  securities. 

"(2)  Identification  required.— A  security 
shall  not  be  treated  as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (1),  as  the 
case  may  be,  unless  such  security  is  clearly 
identined  in  the  dealer's  records  as  being  de- 
scribed in  such  subparagraph  before  the  close 
of  •■.he  day  on  which  it  was  acquired,  origi- 
nated, or  entered  into  (or  such  other  time  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe). 

"(3)  Secuiuties  subsequently  not  ex- 
empt.—If  a  security  ceases  to  be  described  in 


paragraph  (1)  at  any  time  after  it  was  identi- 
fied as  such  under  paragraph  (2),  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  any  changes  in  value  of  the 
security  occurring  after  the  cessation. 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  property  held  for 
INVESTMENT.— To  the  extent  provided  in  reg- 
ulations, subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  security  described  in 
subparagraph  (D)  or  (E)  of  subsection  (c)(2) 
which  is  held  by  a  dealer  in  such  securities. 

"(c)  Definitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Dealer  in  securities  defined.— The 
term  'dealer  in  securities'  means  a  taxpayer 
who— 

"(A)  regularly  purchases  securities  from  or 
sells  securities  to  customers  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  a  trade  or  business:  or 

"(B)  regularly  offers  to  enter  Into,  assume, 
offset,  assign  or  otherwise  terminate  posi- 
tions in  securities  with  customers  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  a  trade  or  business. 

"(2)  Security  defined.— The  term  'secu- 
rity' means  any — 

"(A)  share  of  stock  in  a  corporation; 

"(B)  partnership  or  beneficial  ownership 
interest  in  a  widely  held  or  publicly  traded 
partnership  or  trust; 

"(C)  note,  bond,  debenture,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness; 

"(D)  interest  rate,  currency,  or  equity  no- 
tional principal  contract; 

"(E)  evidence  of  an  interest  in,  or  a  deriva- 
tive financial  instrument  in.  any  security  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A),  (B).  (C).  or  (D). 
or  any  currency,  including  any  option,  for- 
ward contract,  short  position,  and  any  simi- 
lar financial  instrument  in  such  a  security 
or  currency;  and 

"(F)  position  which— 

"(i)  is  not  a  security  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A).  (B),  (C),  (D),  or  (E), 

"(ii)  is  a  hedge  with  respect  to  such  a  secu- 
rity, and 

"(ill)  is  clearly  identified  in  the  dealer's 
records  as  being  described  in  this  subpara- 
graph before  the  close  of  the  day  on  which  it 
was  acquired  or  entered  into  (or  such  other 
time  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe). 

Subparagraph  (E)  shall  not  include  any  con- 
tract to  which  section  1256<a)  applies. 

"(3)  Hedge.— The  term  'hedge'  means  any 
position  which  reduces  the  dealer's  risk  of 
interest  rate  or  price  changes  or  currency 
fluctuations,  including  any  position  which  is 
reasonably  expected  to  become  a  hedge  with- 
in 60  days  after  the  acquisition  of  the  posi- 
tion. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)    COORDINA-nON   with   CERTAIN    RULES.— 

The  rules  of  sections  263(g),  263A,  and  1256(a) 
shall  not  apply  to  securities  to  which  sub- 
section (a)  applies,  and  section  1091  shall  not 
apply  (and  section  1092  shall  apply)  to  any 
loss  recognized  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Improper  identification.— If  a  tax- 
payer— 

"(A)  identifies  any  security  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)  as  being  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(1)  and  such  security  is  not  so  de- 
scribed, or 

"(B)  falls  under  subsection  (c)(2)(F)(iii)  to 
identify  any  position  which  is  described  in 
subsection  (c)(2)(F)  (without  regard  to  clause 
(ill)  thereof)  at  the  time  such  identification 
is  required, 

the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply 
to  such  security  or  position,  except  that  any 
loss  under  this  section  prior  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  security  or  position  shall  be  rec- 
ognized only  to  the  extent  of  gain  previously 
recognized  under  this  section  (and  not  pre- 


viously taken  into  account  under  this  para- 
graph) with  respect  to  such  security  or  posi- 
tion. 
"(3)  Character  of  gain  or  loss.— 
"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)  or  section  1236(b)— 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  gain  or  loss  with  re- 
spect to  a  security  under  subsection  (a)(2) 
shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  income  or  loss. 
"(ii)  Special  rule  for  dispositions.— If— 
"(I)  gain  or  loss  is  recognized  with  respect 
to  a  security  before  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year,  and 

"(U)  subsection  (a)(2)  would  have  applied  if 
the  security  were  held  as  of  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year. 

such  gain  or  loss  shall  be  treated  as  ordinary 
income  or  loss. 

"(B)  Exception.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  gain  or  loss  which  is  alloca- 
ble to  a  period  during  which — 

"(i)  the  security  is  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1)(C)  (without  regard  to  subsection  (b)(2)), 

"(ii)  the  security  is  held  by  a  person  other 
than  in  connection  with  its  activities  as  a 
dealer  in  securities,  or 

"(iii)  the  security  is  Improperly  identified 
(within  the  meaning  of  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2)). 

"(e)  Regulatory  authority.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  including 
rules — 

"(1)  to  prevent  the  use  of  year-end  trans- 
fers, related  parties,  or  other  arrangements 
to  avoid  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 

"(2)  to  provide  for  the  application  of  this 
section  to  any  security  which  is  a  hedge 
which  cannot  be  identified  with  a  specific  se- 
curity, position,  right  to  income,  or  liabil- 
ity." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendme.vts.- 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  988(d)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  "section  1256"  and  insert- 
ing "section  475  or  1256".  and 

(B)  by  striking  "1092  and  1256"  and  insert- 
ing "475.  1092.  and  1256  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  D  of 
part  II  of  subchapter  E  of  chapter  1  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  475.  Mark  to  market  accounting  meth- 
od for  dealers  in  securities." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  all  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  December  31.  1994. 

(2)  Change  in  method  of  ACCouNTmo.- In 
the  case  of  any  taxpayer  required  by  this 
section  to  change  its  method  of  accounting 
for  any  taxable  year — 

(A)  such  change  shall  be  treated  as  initi- 
ated by  the  taxpayer. 

(B)  such  change  shall  be  treated  as  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  and 

(C)  the  net  amount  of  the  adjustments  re- 
quired to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  tax- 
payer under  section  481  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  shall  be  taken  into  account 
ratably  over  the  4-taxable  year  period  be^n- 
nlng  with  the  first  taxable  year  ending  on  or 
after  December  31.  1994. 

SEC.  842.  INCREASE  IN  RECOVERY  PERIOD  FOR 
NONRESIDENTIAL  REAL  PROPERTY. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (D  of  sec- 
tion 168(c)  (relating  to  applicable  recovery 
period)  is  amended  by  striking  the  item  re- 
lating to  nonresidential  real  property  and  in- 
serting the  following: 
"Nonresidential  real  prop- 
erty    40  years.". 
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(b)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paraKraph  (2).  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  to  property  placed  In 
service  by  the  taxpayer  after  December  31, 
1994. 

(2)  Exception.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  property 
placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1996.  if— 

(A)  the  taxpayer  or  a  qualified  person  en- 
tered into  a  binding  written  contract  to  pur- 
chase or  construct  such  property  before  De- 
cember 31.  1994.  or 

(B)  the  construction  of  such  property  was 
commenced  by  or  for  the  taxpayer  or  a  quali- 
fied person  before  December  31.  1994. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'•qualified  person"  means  any  person  who 
transfers  his  rights  in  such  a  contract  or 
such  property  to  the  taxpayer  but  only  if  the 
property  is  not  placed  in  service  by  such  per- 
son before  such  rights  are  transferred  to  the 
taxpayer. 

SEC.  843.  TAXATION  OF  INCOME  OF  CONTROLLED 
FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS  ATTRIB- 
ITTABLE  TO  IMPORTED  PROPERTY. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 954  (defining  foreign  base  company  in- 
come) is  amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ", 
and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Imported  property  income  for  the  tax- 
able year  (determined  under  subsection  (h) 
and  reduced  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)(5))." 

(b)  DEFINITION  OF  IMPORTED  PROPERTi'  IN- 
COME.—Section  954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Imported  Property  Income.— 

"(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)(6).  the  term  'imported  property 
Income'  means  income  (whether  in  the  form 
of  profits,  commissions,  fees,  or  otherwise) 
derived  in  connection  with — 

"(A)  manufacturing,  producing,  growing, 
or  extracting  Imported  property, 

"(B)  the  sale,  exchange,  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  imported  property,  or 

"(C)  the  lease,  rental,  or  licensing  of  im- 
ported property. 

Such  term  shall  not  Include  any  foreign  oil 
and  gas  extraction  income  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  907(c))  or  any  foreign  oil  relat- 
ed income  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
907(c)). 

"(2)  Imported  property.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  In  general.— Eixcept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'imported 
property'  means  property  which  is  imported 
into  the  United  States  by  the  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  or  a  related  person. 

"(B)  Imported  propert*'  includes  certain 
property  imported  by  unrelated  per- 
sons.—The  term  "imported  property'  in- 
cludes any  property  imported  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  an  unrelated  person  if,  when 
such  property  was  sold  to  the  unrelated  per- 
son by  the  controlled  foreign  corporation  (or 
a  related  person),  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
that— 

"(1)  such  property  would  be  imported  into 
the  United  States,  or 

"(ii)  such  property  would  be  used  as  a  com- 
ponent in  other  property  which  would  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Exception  for  PROPERTi'  subse- 
quently exported.— The  term  'imported 
property'  does  not  include  any  property 
which  is  imported  into  the  United  States  and 
which — 


"(i)  before  substantial  use  in  the  United 
States,  is  sold,  leased,  or  rented  by  the  con- 
trolled foreign  corporation  or  a  related  per- 
son for  direct  use,  consumption,  or  disposi- 
tion outside  the  United  States,  or 

"(ii)  is  used  by  the  controlled  foreigrn  cor- 
poration or  a  related  person  as  a  component 
in  other  property  which  is  so  sold,  leased,  or 
rented. 

"(3)  Definitions  and  special  rules.— 

"(A)  Lmport.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'import'  means  entering,  or 
withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
or  use.  Such  term  includes  any  grant  of  the 
right  to  use  an  intangible  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 936<b)(3)(B))  in  the  United  States. 

"(B)  Unrelated  person.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'unrelated  person' 
means  any  person  who  is  not  a  related  per- 
son with  respect  to  the  controlled  foreign 
corporation. 

"(C)  Coordination  with  foreign  base  com- 
pany SALES  income.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'foreign  base  company 
sales  income"  shall  not  include  any  imported 
property  income." 

(c)  Separate  application  of  Limitations 
on  Foreign  Tax  Credit  for  Imported  Prop- 
ERTi'  Income.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
904(d)  (relating  to  separate  application  of 
section  with  respect  to  certain  categories  of 
income)  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (H),  by  redesignating 
subparagraph  (I)  as  subparagraph  (J),  and  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (H)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  imported  property  income,  and". 

(2)  Imported  PROPERTi'  income  defined.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  904(d)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subparagraphs  (H)  and  (I)  as 
subparagraphs  (I)  and  (J),  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (G)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  Imported  PROPER-n'  income.— The 
term  "imported  property  income'  means  any 
income  received  or  accrued  by  any  person 
which  is  of  a  kind  which  would  be  Imported 
property  income  (as  defined  in  section 
964(h))."" 

(3)  Look-thru  rules  to  apply.— Subpara- 
graph (F)  of  section  904(d)(3)  is  amended  by 
striking  "or  (E)"  and  inserting  "(E),  or  (H)". 

(d)  Technical  amendments.— 

(1)  Clause  (ill)  of  section  952(c)(1)(B)  (relat- 
ing to  certain  prior  year  deficits  may  be 
taken  into  account)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  subclause  after  subclause  (II) 
(and  by  redesignating  the  following  sub- 
clauses accordingly): 

"(III)  imported  property  income.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  954(b)  (relating 
to  deductions  to  be  taken  into  account)  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  the  foreign  base 
company  oil  related  income"  and  inserting 
"the  foreign  base  company  oil  related  in- 
come, and  the  imported  property  income"". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  of  for- 
eign corporations  beginning  after  December 
31,  1994,  and  to  taxable  years  of  United 
States  shareholders  within  which  or  with 
which  such  taxable  years  of  such  foreign  cor- 
porations end. 

(2)  Subsection  (o.— The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (c)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31.  1994. 

SEC.  M4.  REPEAL  OF  DEDUCTION  FOR  INTANGI- 
BLE DRILLING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
COSTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
263  (relating  to  capital  expenditures)  is  here- 
by repealed. 


(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  57 
(relating  to  items  of  tax  preference)  is 
amended  by  striking  subsections  (a)(2)  and 
(b). 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  costs 
paid  or  incurred  after  December  31.  1994.  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC.  845.  REPEAL  OF  PERCENTAGE  DEPLETION 
FOR  OIL  AND  GAS  WELLS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  613A  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  613  (relating  to 
percentage  depletion)  is  amended  by  striking 
"Except  as  provided  in  section  613A.  in"  and 
inserting  "In". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  57(a)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  striking 
the  item  relating  to  section  613A. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1994. 

SEC.  846.  REPEAL  OF  APPLICATION  OF  UKE-KDVD 
EXCHANGE  RULES  TO  REAL  PROP- 
ERTY. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
1031(a)  (relating  to  exchange  of  property  held 
for  productive  use  or  investment)  is  amended 
by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(E),  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (F)  and  inserting  ",  or",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(G)  real  property." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  trans- 
fers after  December  31,  1994. 

SEC,  847.  AMORTIZATION  OF  PORTION  OF  ADVER- 
TISING EXPENSES. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  IX  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  items  not  deduct- 
ible) is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
263A  the  following  new  section: 
-SEC.  283B.  CAPITALIZA"nON  OF  PORTION  OF  AD- 
VERTISING EXPENSES. 

•"(a)  20  Percent  of  advertising  Expenses 
Required  To  Be  Capitalized.— 

""(1)  Disallowance.— Expect  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  no  deduction  shall  he  allowed 
for  20  percent  of  the  advertising  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"(2)  Amortization  of  disallowed 
AMOUNT.— The  amount  not  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction under  paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable 
year— 

"(A)  shall  be  treated  as  chargeable  to  cap- 
ital account  with  respect  to  the  trade  or 
business  (or  activity  described  in  section  212) 
in  which  incurred,  and 

"■(B)  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  rat- 
ably over  the  48-month  period  beginning 
with  the  1st  month  of  the  following  taxable 
year. 

"'(b)  Advertising  Expenses.— For  purposes 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  "advertising 
expense'  means  any  amount- 

"(A)  which  (without  regard  to  this  section) 
is  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  section  162 
or  212  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  paid  or 
incurred,  and 

■"(B)  which  is  paid  or  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  an  attempt  to  encourage  the  pur- 
chase or  sale,  lease,  or  use  of  any  product  or 
service  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer  or  a 
related  person  by  means  of  any  media. 

""(2)  Amounts  deductible  as  depreciation 
OR  amortization  treated  as  expenses. — The 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  for  depreciation 
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or  amortization  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  "(I)  subclause  (II)  of  subparagraph  (A)(i)  "(g)  REGULA-noNS.- The  Secretary  shall 
of  this  section  as  an  expense  paid  or  incurred  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  "4  months'  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
during  such  year  which  is  described  in  para-  for  '3  months'.  essary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
graph  (1)."  "(EI)  subclause  (HI)  of  subparagraph  (A)(i)  tion.  including  regulations— 

(b)  CLERICAL  Amendment.— The  table  of  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '7  months'  "(1)  to  prevent  the  avoidance  of  the  provi- 
sections  for  such  part  IX  is  amended  by  in-  for  '6  months',  and  sions  of  this  section  through  a  change  in  en- 
serting  after  the  item  relating  to  section  "(UI)  subclause  (IV)  of  subparagraph  (A)(i)  tity  or  form  of  an  entity, 

263A  the  following  new  item:  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '10  months'  "(2)  to  prevent  the  carryback  to  any  pre- 

"Sec.  263B.  CapiUlization  of  portion  of  ad-  ^°''  '9  months'.  ceding  taxable  year  of  a  net  operating  loss 

vertlsing  expenses  "  "''**  ^*'  ^^^   taxpayer  makes  an   election  (or  similar  item)  arising  in  any  short  taxable 

(c)  EFFECTIVE    Date  -The    amendments  ""'^^'"  ^^^^  clause-  year  created  pursuant  to  an  election  or  ter- 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  amounts  "'^  ^^^T^,  1°^  °i  subparagraph  (A)(i)  "^'"^tion  of  an  election  under  this  section, 
paid  or  incurred  afi^er  December  31,  1994.  in  f  ^  1  ^  \PP^}^^  ^^  substituting  '5  months  and                          ,      .v    .        ,     m         r 
taxable  vears  ending  after  such  date  ^°^  ^  months'.  '(3)  to  provide  for  the  termination  of  an 
taxable  years  enmng  alter  sucnaate.  "(U)  subclause  (UI)  of  subparagraph  (A)(i)  election   under  subsection  (a)  if  an   entity 

Subtitle  F— Estimated  Tax  Provisions  gjjj^jj  j^  applied  by  substituting  '8  months'  does  not  continue  to  meet  the  requirements 

SEC.  861.  INDIVIDUAL  ESTIMATED  TAX  PROVI-  for '6  months',  and  of  subsection  (b)" 

SIONS.  ..(ni)  subclause  (IV)  of  subparagraph  (A)(i)  SEC.  862.  required  payments  FOR  entities 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec-  shall  be  applied  by  substituting  '11  months'  electing  not  to  have  required 
tion  6654(d)  (relating  to  amount  of  required  for '9  months'.  taxable  year 

installment)  is  amended—  "(jij)  An  election  under  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  (a)  ADDmoNAL  Required  Payment.— 

(1)  by  striking  "100  percent"  in  subpara-  shall  apply  to  the  taxable  year  for  which  '^'  ^  general.— Section  7519(b)  (defining 
graph  (B)(ii)  and  inserting  "120  percent",  and  made  and  such  an  election  shall  be  effective  required  payment)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 

(2)  by  striking  subparagraphs  (C).  (D).  (E).  only  if  made  on  or  before  the  date  required  '°*?:    „ 

and(F).  for  the  payment  of  the  second  required  in-  "^^^  Required  PAYMENT.-For  purposes  of 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.-  stallment  for  such  taxable  year."  this  section- 

(1)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  6654(i)(l)  is  ,3)  The  last  sentence  of  section  6655(f)(3)(A)  '^'.  ^  GENERAL^-The  term  'required  pay- 
amended  by  striking  "and  without  regard  to  jg  amended  by  striking  "and  subsection  T"*^  means,  with  respect  to  any  applicable 
subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (d)(1)".  (e)(2)(A)-  and  Inserting  ""and.  except  in  the  f  action  year  of  a  partnership  or  S  corpora- 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6654(j)(3)  is  case  of  an  election  under  subsection  (e)(2)(C).  "°°'  *"  amount  equal  to  the  excess  (if  any) 
amended     by     striking     "and     subsection  subsection  (e)(2)(A)"  ~ 

(d)(l)(C)(iii)  shall  not  apply".  (c)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments  "(A)  the  adjusted  highest  section  1  rate. 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6654(1)  is  made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  multiplied  by  the  net  base  year  income  of 
amended  by  striking  ■■paragraphs  (l)(C)(iv)  years  beginning  after  December  31.  1994.  the  entity,  over 

and  (2)(B)(i)  of  subsection  (d)"  and  inserting  Subtitle  G— Alternative  Taxable  Years  "*^'  ^^^  "*'  required  payment  balance, 

"subsection  (d)(2)(B)(i)".  FijpmoN  of  tayari  f  yfar  othfb  ^°^  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A).  the  term 

(c)  effective  DATE.-The  amendments  **='"  ^''  ^sSn  ^QUlHJ^T^M^reAR  adjusted  highest  section  1  rate'  means  the 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  tw-  ,  Limitations  on  Taxable  Years  Which  ^'«^^^^  ^^  °^  ^a*  i°  ^"^^^  "°«*er  section  1 
able  years  beginning  after  December  31.  1994.  j^^^  g^  ELECTED.-Subsection  (b)  of  section  ^^  of  the  close  of  the  first  required  taxable 
SEC.  852.  CORPORATE  ESTIMATED  TAX  PROVI-  444  (relating  to  limitations  on  taxable  years  ^^^'^  ^n<^'"^  ''''•^'^  such  year,  plus  2  percent- 

,   ,  - ^    ? .    ,, T,  „  which  may  be  elected)  is  amended  to  read  as  ^^^  points. 

(a)  Increase  in  Estimated  Tax.—  follows-  "'2)  Additional  payment  for  new  applica- 
(1)  IN  GENERAL.-Subsection  (d)  of  section  ..,b)  taxable  Year  Must  Be  Same  as  Re-  ^le  election  years.- 

6655  (relating  to  amount  of  required  Install-  porting  Period.-K  an  entity  has  annual  re-  ■'<A)  In  general.-Ih  the  case  of  a  new  ap- 

ments)  is  amended—  ports  or  statements—  plicable  election  year,  the  required  payment 

(A)  by  striking  "91  percent"  each  place  it  ..q,  which  ascertain  income,  profit,  or  loss  s***'^  include,  in  addition  to  any  amount  de- 
appears  in  paragraph  (l)(B)(i)  and  Inserting  of  the  entity,  and  '  termined  under  paragraph  (1),  the  amount 
"100  percent",  ..(2)  which  are—  determined  under  subparagraph  (C). 

(B)  by  striking  "9i  percent"  in  the  heading  ..(A)  provided  to  shareholders,  partners  or  "<B'  New  applicable  election  year.— For 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  "lOO  percent",  other  proprietors,  or  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'new  appli- 
and  "(B)  used  for  credit  purposes,  cable  election  year'  means  any  applicable 

',o^rL^^l^J,Z'T^^n^^J^  the  entity  may  make  an  election  under  sub-  election  year- 

a\  r^»^rHuTTHorfir^^o«9wR>  "i«  section  (a)  only  if  the  taxable  year  elected  ,  ••<'>  *>th  respect  to  which  the  preceding 

..ripnHpi    hv   ^ri^U  rlTf.^Jl^fj^  covers  the  same  period  as  such  reports  or  ^"^''^^  y^*"-  *««  "o'  ^"  applicable  election 

amended    by    striking   the    table   contained  crotprnpnts  ■"  year,  or 

therein    and    inserting    the    following    new  ^^^^  period  of  ELECTiON.-Section  444(d)(2)  "'">  '^^^'^^  "^o^^"^  *  different  period  than 

•^"l^-  (relating  to  period  of  election)  is  amended  to  ^^^  preceding  ^xable  year  by  reason  of  a 

"In  the  case  of  the  fol-                 The  applicable  read  as  follows:  change  described  in  section  444(d)f2)(B). 

lowing  required  in-                   percentage  is:  ••(2)  Period  OF  ELECTION.—  If  any  year  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 

stallments:  "(A)  In  GENERAL.— An  election  under  sub-  tence  is  a  short  Uxable  year  which  does  not 

1st  25  section  (a)  shall  remain  in  effect  until  the  include  the  last  day  of  the  required  taxable 

2"^  ^  partnership,  S  corporation,  or  personal  serv-  year,  the  new  applicable  election  year  shall 

2™ ",^  ice  corporation  terminates  the  election  and  be  the  taxable  year  following  the  short  tax- 

*t" ^""-  adopts  the  required  taxable  year.  able  year. 

(B)  Clause  (i)  of  section  6655(e)(3)(A)  is  "(B)    Change    not    treated    as    termi-  "(C)  Additional  amount.— For  purposes  of 

amended  by  striking  "91  percent"  and  insert-  nation.— For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a  subparagraph   (A),   the  amount  determined 

ing  "100  percent".  change  from  a  taxable  year  which  is  not  a  re-  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be— 

(b)  Modification  of  Periods  for  Applying  quired  taxable  year  to  another  such  taxable  "(i)  in  the  case  of  a  year  described  in  sub- 
Annualization.—  year  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  termination."  paragraph  (B)(i).  75  percent  of  the  required 

(1)  Clause   (i)   of  section   6655(e)(2)(A)   is  (c)      Exception      for      Trusts.— Section  payment  for  the  year,  and 

amended—  444(d)(3)   (relating   to    tiered   structures)   is  "(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  year  described  in  sub- 

(A)  by  striking  "or  for  the  first  5  months""  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  paragraph  (B)(ii),  75  percent  of  the  excess  (if 
in  subclause  (II),  following  new  subparagraph:  any)  of— 

(B)  by  striking  ""or  for  the  first  8  months"  "(C)  Exception  for  certain  structures  "(I)  the  required  payment  for  the  year, 
in  subclause  (III),  and  that  include  trusts.— An  entity  shall  not  over 

(C)  by  striking  "or  for  the  first  11  months"  be  considered  to  be  part  of  a  tiered  structure  "(II)  the  required  payment  for  the  year 
in  subclause  (IV).  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  applies  solely  be-  which    would    have    been    computed    if   the 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6655(e)  is  cause  a  trust  owning  an  interest  in  such  en-  change  described  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  had 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  tity   is  a   trust  all   of  the  beneficiaries  of  not  occurred. 

following  new  subparagraph:  which  use  a  calendar  year  for  their  taxable  "(D)  Required  payment.- For  purposes  of 

"(C)          Election          for          different  year."  this  paragraph,  the  term  'required  payment" 

annualization  periods.—  (d)  Regulations.— Subsection   (g)  of  sec-  means  the  payment  required  by  this  section 

"(1)   If  the   taxpayer  makes   an   election  tion  444  (relating  to  regulations)  is  amended  (determined   without   regard   to   this   para- 

under  this  clause —  to  read  as  follows:  graph)." 
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(2)  DUE  DATE.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
7519(0  (defining  due  date)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Due  date.— 

"(A)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  amount  of  any  re- 
quired payment  for  any  applicable  election 
year  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  May  15  of  the 
calendar  year  following  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  applicable  election  year  begins. 

"(B)  Special  rule  where  new  applicable 
EiLECTiON  year  ADOPTED.— In  the  case  of  a 
new  applicable  election  year,  the  portion  of 
any  required  payment  determined  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 15  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
applicable  election  year  begins." 

(3)  Penalties.— 

(A)  Ln  general.— Section  7519(f)(4)  (relat- 
ing to  penalties)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Failure  to  pay  additional  amount.— 
In  the  case  of  any  failure  by  any  entity  to 
pay  on  the  date  prescribed  therefore  the  por- 
tion of  any  required  payment  described  in 
subsection  (b)(2)  for  any  applicable  election 
year- 
"(1)  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply,  but 
"(li)  the  entity  shall,  for  purposes  of  this 
title,  be  treated  as  having  terminated  the 
election  under  section  444  for  such  year  and 
changed  to  the  required  taxable  year." 

(B)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
7519(r)(4)(A)  is  amended  by  striking  "In"  and 
inserting  "Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (D).  in". 

(4)  Refunds.— Section  7519(c)(2)(A)  (relat- 
ing to  refund  of  payments)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  an  election  under  section  444  is  not  in 
effect  for  any  year  but  was  in  effect  for  the 
preceding  year.  or". 

(5)  Conforming  amendments.- 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  7519(c)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "subsection  (b)(2)"  and  in- 
serting "subsection  (b)(1)(B)".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "subsection  (b)(1)"  and  in- 
serting "subsection  (b)(1)(A)". 

(B)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  7519  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  paragraph  (4)  and  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (4). 

(b)  Other  Definitions  and  Special 
Rules.— 

(1)  Refiwd.- Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
7519(c)  (relating  to  date  on  which  refund  is 
payable)  is  amended  in  the  matter  preceding 
subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "on  the  later 
of  and  inserting  "by  the  later  or'. 

(2)  Deferral  ratio.— The  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  7519(d)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Except  as  provided  In  regu- 
lations, the  term  'deferral  ratio'  means  the 
ratio  which  the  number  of  months  in  the  de- 
ferral period  of  the  applicable  election  year 
bears  to  the  number  of  months  in  the  appli- 
cable election  year." 

(3)  Net  INCOME.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
7519(d)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Excess  applicable  payments  for 
BASE  YEAR.— In  the  case  of  any  new  applica- 
ble election  year,  the  net  income  for  the  base 
year  shall  be  increased  by  the  excess  (if  any) 
of— 

"(i)  the  applicable  payments  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  net  income  for  the  base 
year,  over 

"(ii)  120  percent  of  the  average  amount  of 
applicable  payments  made  during  the  first  3 
taxable  years  preceding  the  base  year." 

(4)  Deferral  period.— Paragraph  (1)  of 
section  7519(e)  (defining  deferral  period)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(1)  Deferral  period.— Except  as  provided 
in  regulations,  the  term  'deferral  period' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  of 
the  entity,  the  months  between— 

"(A)  the  beginning  of  such  year,  and 

"(B)  the  close  of  the  first  required  taxable 
year  (as  defined  in  section  444(e))  ending 
within  such  year." 

(5)  Base  year.— 

(A)  In  general —Paragraph  (2)(A)  of  sec- 
tion 7519(e)  (defining  base  year)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Base  year.— The  term  'base  year' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  applicable  elec- 
tion year,  the  first  taxable  year  of  12  months 
(or  52-53  weeks)  of  the  partnership  or  S  cor- 
poration preceding  such  applicable  election 
year." 

(B)  Conforming  amendment.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (g)  of  section  7519  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  there  is  no  base  year  described  in  sub- 
section (e)(2)(A)  or  no  preceding  taxable  year 
described  in  section  280H(c)(l)(A)(i)." 

(c)  Interest.— Section  7519(f)(3)  (relating 
to  interest)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Interest. — For  purposes  of  determin- 
ing interest,  any  payment  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  treated  as  a  tax.  except  that 
interest  shall  be  allowed  with  respect  to  any 
refund  of  a  payment  under  this  section  only 
for  the  period  fl-om  the  latest  date  specified 
in  subsection  (c)(3)  for  such  refund  to  the  ac- 
tual date  of  payment  of  such  refund." 
Subtitle   H— Deduction   for   ChariUble   Con- 
tribution of  Appreciated  Property  Limited 
To  Adjusted  Basis 
SEC.    871.    DEDUCTION    FOR    CHARITABLE    CON- 
TRIBUTION OF  APPRECIATED  PROP- 
ERTY LIMITED  TO  ADJUSTED  BASIS. 

(a)  LN  General.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 170(e)  (relating  to  contributions  of  ordi- 
nary income  and  capital  gain  property)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  amount  of 
any  charitable  contribution  of  property  oth- 
erwise taken  into  account  under  this  section 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  gained  had  the  property  been  sold 
by  the  taxpayer  at  its  fair  market  value  (de- 
termined at  the  time  of  such  contribution)." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments — 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  170  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (5). 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  57  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (7). 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  642  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Limitation  on  deduction  for  con- 
tribution of  appreciated  PROPERTi'.- 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  contribu- 
tions and  gifts  made  after  December  31,  1994. 

Subtitle  I— Minimum  5  Percent  Rate  of  Tax 
on  Interest  Paid  To  Foreign  Persons 
SEC.  881.  MINIMUM  5  PERCENT  RATE  OF  TAX  ON 
INTEREST   PAID   TO   FOREIGN    PER- 
SONS. 

(a)  Individuals.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  871(a)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  treaty 
obligation  of  the  United  States,  the  rate  of 
tax  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (1)(C) 
shall  not  be  less  than  5  percent." 

(2)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  871(h)  (relat- 
ing to  repeal  of  tax  on  interest  of  non- 
resident alien  individuals  received  from  cer- 
tain portfolio  debt  investments)  is  amended 
by  striking  "no  tax  shall  be  imposed  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (1)(C)  of  subsection  (a)." 
and  inserting  "the  rate  of  tax  imposed  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (1)(C)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  5  percent.  The  preceding  sentence 


shall  apply  notwithstanding  any  treaty  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States." 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  861(h)  is 
amended  by  striking  "which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  subsection  (a)  but  for  this 
subsection  and"  and  inserting  "subject  to 
tax  under  subsection  (a)". 

(C)  The  heading  of  section  871(h)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "Repeal  of  Tax"  and  insert- 
ing "5  Percent  Rate  of  Tax". 

(b)  Corporations.— - 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  881  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  treaty 
obligation  of  the  United  States,  the  rate  of 
tax  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  shall 
not  be  less  than  5  percent." 

(2)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  881(c)  (relat- 
ing to  repeal  of  tax  on  Interest  of  foreign 
corporations  received  from  certain  portfolio 
debt  investments)  is  amended  by  striking 
"no  tax  shall  be  imposed  under  paragraph  (1) 
or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)."  and  inserting  "the 
rate  of  tax  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  5  percent.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
any  treaty  obligation  of  the  United  States." 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  881(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  "which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  subsection  (a)  but  for  this 
subsection  and"  and  inserting  "subject  to 
tax  under  subsection  (a)". 

(C)  The  heading  of  section  881(0  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "Repeal  of  Tax"  and  insert- 
ing "5  Percent  Rate  of  Tax  ". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  interest 
received  after  December  31.  1994.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 


By  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  (for  herself 
and  Mrs.  Boxer): 
S.  492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Bodie  Bowl  area  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

bodie  protection  act  of  1993 

•  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Boxer,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
Bodie  Bowl  area  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. This  legislation  is  identical  to 
H.R.  240  sponsored  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Lehman  of  California. 

The  historic  Bodie  gold  mining  dis- 
trict in  Mono  County.  CA,  is  the  larg- 
est and  best  preserved  authentic  ghost 
town  in  the  Western  United  States.  In 
recognition  of  its  important  natural, 
historic,  and  aesthetic  resources,  the 
town  of  Bodie  was  designated  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark  in  1961  and  a 
California  State  historic  park  in  1962. 
Bodie  is  also  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  and  in- 
cluded on  the  Federal  Historic  Amer- 
ican Buildings  Survey.  Nearly  20O.(K)O 
persons  visit  Bodie  each  year  to  see 
this  outdoor  museum  and  savor  a  part 
of  California's  early  history. 

Today,  however,  the  historic  town  of 
Bodie  is  threatened  by  new  interest  in 
gold  mining  on  Federal  lands  surround- 
ing Bodie  State  Park.  In  1988  Galactic 
Resources,  a  Canadian  mining  com- 
pany, began  exploration  just  outside 
Bodie  State  Park  on  lands  owned  and 


managed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  [BLM].  The  Bodie 
Bowl  encompasses  about  6,000  acres  of 
BLM  land,  450  acres  of  State  historic 
park,  and  about  800  acres  of  patented 
land.  The  BLM  estimates  that  4,800 
acres  of  the  6,000  acres  of  public  land  in 
the  Bodie  Bowl  have  mining  claims,  all 
of  which  are  owned  or  controlled  by 
Galactic  Resources.  Although  the  com- 
pany filed  for  bankruptcy  last  month, 
the  mining  threat  to  Bodie  is  still  very 
real.  If  the  claims  lapse,  a  number  of 
speculators  might  re-stake  the  claims, 
greatly  complicating  efforts  to  protect 
the  historical  integrity,  cultural  val- 
ues, and  ghost  town  character  of  the 
national  historic  landmark  and  State 
historic  park. 

There  is  strong  public  support  for 
protection  of  Bodie.  The  California 
State  Legislature,  on  September  4, 
1990.  requested  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  protect  the  ghost  town 
character,  ambience,  historic  build- 
ings, and  scenic  attributes  of  the  town 
of  Bodie  and  nearby  areas.  The  Califor- 
nia State  Legislature  also  requested 
the  Secretary,  if  necessary  to  protect 
the  Bodie  Bowl  area,  to  withdraw  the 
Federal  lands  within  the  area  from  all 
forms  of  mineral  entry  and  patent.  The 
California  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  and  the  California  State 
Park  Rangers  Association  have  also 
called  for  Federal  legislation  to  protect 
Bodie. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  responds  to  these  requests  for  ac- 
tion and  provides  the  needed  protection 
for  the  Federal  lands  in  the  Bodie 
Bowl.  Under  the  bill  approximately 
6,000  acres  of  BLM  land  in  the  Bodie 
Bowl  would  no  longer  be  open  to  min- 
ing activity,  except  for  existing  valid 
mining  rights.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  existing  mining  claims  could 
not  be  patented  in  the  Bodie  Bowl  area. 
Finally,  the  bill  requires  that  mining 
activities  in  the  Bodie  Bowl  be  con- 
ducted in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner  under  regulations  developed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  492 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bodie  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  historic  Bodie  gold  mining  district 
in  the  State  of  California  is  the  site  of  the 
largest  and  best  preserved  authentic  ghost 
town  in  the  western  United  States; 

(2)  the  Bodie  Bowl  area  contains  important 
natural,  historical,  and  aesthetic  resources; 


(3)  Bodie  was  designated  a  National  Histor- 
ical Landmark  in  1961  and  a  California  State 
Historic  Park  in  1962,  is  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey; 

(4)  nearly  200,000  persons  visit  Bodie  each 
year,  providing  the  local  economy  with  im- 
portant annual  tourism  revenues; 

(5)  the  town  of  Bodie  is  threatened  by  pro- 
posals to  explore  and  extract  minerals:  min- 
ing in  the  Bodie  Bowl  area  may  have  adverse 
physical  and  aesthetic  impacts  on  Bodie's 
historical  integrity,  cultural  values,  and 
ghosttown  character  as  well  as  on  its  rec- 
reational values  and  the  area's  flora  and 
fauna; 

(6)  the  California  State  Legislature,  on 
September  4,  1990.  requested  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  protect  the  ghosttown  char- 
acter, ambience,  historic  buildings,  and  sce- 
nic attributes  of  the  town  of  Bodie  and  near- 
by areas; 

(7)  the  California  State  Legislature  also  re- 
quested the  Secretary,  if  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Bodie  Bowl  area,  to  withdraw  the 
Federal  lands  within  the  area  from  all  forms 
of  mineral  entry  and  patent; 

(8)  the  National  Park  Service  listed  Bodie 
as  a  priority  one  endangered  National  His- 
toric Landmark  in  its  fiscal  year  1990  and 
1991  report  to  Congn:^ss  entitled  "Threatened 
and  Damaged  National  Historic  Landmarks" 
and  recommended  protection  of  the  Bodie 
area;  and 

(9)  it  is  necessary  and  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide that  all  Federal  lands  within  the  Bodie 
Bowl  area  are  not  subject  to  location,  entry, 
and  patent  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  consult 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California 
before  approving  any  mining  activity  plan 
within  the  Bodie  Bowl. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINrnON& 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Bodie  Bowl"  means  the  Fed- 
eral lands  and  interests  in  lands  within  the 
area  generally  depicted  on  the  map  referred 
to  in  section  4(a). 

(2)  The  term  "mining"  means  any  activity 
involving  mineral  prospecting,  exploration, 
extraction,  milling,  beneficiation,  process- 
ing, and  reclamation. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

SEC.    4.    APPUCABIUTY    OF    MINERAL    MINING, 
LEASING  AND  DISPOSAL  LAWS. 

(a)  Restriction.— Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  Federal  lands  and  interests  in  lands 
within  the  area  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Bodie  Bowl"  and  dated  June 
12.  1992.  shall  not  be— 

(1)  open  to  the  location  of  mining  and  mill 
site  claims  under  the  general  mining  laws  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  subject  to  any  lease  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  (30  U.S.C.  181  and  following)  or 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  (30  U.S.C. 
100  and  following),  for  lands  within  the  Bodie 
Bowl;  and 

(3)  available  for  disposal  of  mineral  mate- 
rials under  the  Act  of  July  31,  1947.  com- 
monly known  as  the  Materials  Act  of  1947  (30 
U.S.C.  601  and  following). 

Such  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  appropriate  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  the  National  Park 
Service.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  legal  description  of  the  Bodie  Bowl 
area  in  the  Federal  Register. 


(b)  Valid  Existing  Rights.— As  used  In 
this  subsection,  the  term  "valid  existing 
rights"  in  reference  to  the  general  mining 
laws  means  that  a  mining  claim  located  on 
lands  within  the  Bodie  Bowl  was  properly  lo- 
cated and  maintained  under  the  general  min- 
ing laws  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  was  supported  by  a  discovery  of  a 
valuable  mineral  deposit  within  the  meaning 
of  the  general  mining  laws  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  that  such  claim 
continues  to  be  valid. 

(c)  VALiDiTi-  Review.— The  Secretary  shall 
undertake  an  expedited  program  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  all  unpatented  mining 
claims  located  within  the  Bodie  Bowl.  The 
expedited  program  shall  include  an  examina- 
tion of  all  unpatented  mining  claims,  includ- 
ing those  for  which  a  patent  application  has 
not  been  filed.  If  a  claim  is  determined  to  be 
invalid,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  declare 
the  claim  to  be  null  and  void,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  not  challenge  the  validity  of 
any  claim  located  within  the  Bodie  Bowl  for 
the  failure  to  do  assessment  work  for  any  pe- 
riod after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  a  determination 
with  respect  to  the  validity  of  each  claim  re- 
ferred to  under  this  subsection  within  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  LiMrTATioN  on  Patent  Issuance.— 

(1)  Mining  claims.— (A)  After  March  8.  1992, 
no  patent  shall  be  issued  by  the  United 
States  for  any  mining  claim  located  under 
the  general  mining  laws  within  the  Bodie 
Bowl  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that, 
for  the  claim  concerned — 

(i)  a  patent  application  was  filed  with  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  such  date;  and 

(ii)  all  requirements  established  under  sec- 
tions 2325  and  2326  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (30 
U.S.C.  29  and  30)  for  vein  or  lode  claims  and 
sections  2329.  2330,  2331.  and  2333  of  the  Re- 
vised Statues  (30  U.S.C.  35.  36.  37)  for  placer 
claims  were  fully  complied  with  by  that 
date. 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  makes  the  determina- 
tions referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  for  any 
mining  claim,  the  holder  of  the  claim  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  In  the 
same  manner  and  degree  to  which  such  claim 
holder  would  have  been  entitled  to  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  unless  and  until 
such  determinations  are  withdrawn  or  in- 
validated by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  Mill  srrE  claims.— (A)  After  March  8. 
1992.  no  patent  shall  be  issued  by  the  United 
States  for  any  mill  site  claim  located  under 
the  general  mining  laws  within  the  Bodie 
Bowl  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that, 
for  the  claim  concerned— 

(i)  a  patent  application  was  filed  with  the 
Secretary  on  or  before  March  8.  1992;  and 

(ii)  all  requirements  applicable  to  such 
patent  application  were  fully  complied  with 
by  that  date. 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  makes  the  determina- 
tions referred  to  in  sub[>aragraph  (A)  for  any 
mill  site  claim,  the  holder  of  the  claim  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  in  the 
same  manner  and  degree  to  which  such  claim 
holder  would  have  been  entitled  to  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  and  until 
such  determinations  are  withdrawn  or  in- 
validated by  the  Secretary  or  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States. 

SEC.  S.  MINERAL  ACTIVITIE& 

(a)  In  General.— Mineral  exploration,  min- 
ing, beneficiation.  and  processing  activities 
on  unpatented  mining  claims  within  the 
Bodie  Bowl  shall  be  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,   in  con- 
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sultation  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  ensure  that  such  mineral  activities  are 
conducted— 

(1)  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  reg^ula- 
tions  promulgated  under  Public  Law  94-429 
(16  U.S.C.  1901  et  seq.)  as  they  relate  to  plan 
of  operations,  reclamation  requirements,  and 
bonding:  and 

(2)  in  a  manner  that  does  not  cause  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  historic,  cultural,  rec- 
reational and  natural  resource  values  of  the 
Bodie  Bowl  area. 

(b)  Restoration  of  Effects  of  Mining  Ex- 
ploration.—As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  visible  evi- 
dence or  other  effects  of  mining  exploration 
activity  within  the  Bodie  Bowl  conducted  on 
or  after  September  1,  1988,  shall  be  reclaimed 
by  the  operator  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(c)  ANNUAL  Expenditures;  Filing.— The  re- 
quirements for  annual  expenditures  on 
unpatented  mining  claims  Imposed  by  Re- 
vised Statute  2324  (30  U.S.C.  28)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  such  claim  located  within  the 
Bodie  Bowl.  In  lieu  of  filing  the  affidavit  of 
assessment  work  referred  to  under  section 
314(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1744(a)(1)),  the 
holder  of  any  unpatented  mining  or  mill  site 
claim  located  within  the  Bodie  Bowl  shall 
only  be  required  to  file  the  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  hold  the  mining  claim  referred  to  in 
such  section  314(a)(1). 

(d)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate the  regulations  referred  to  in  this 
section  within  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  shall 
promulgate  and  administer  the  rules  and 
regulations  referred  to  in  section  5(a). 

SEC.  6.  STUDY. 

Beginning  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  shall  review  possible 
actions  to  preserve  the  scenic  character,  his- 
torical integrity,  cultural  and  recreational 
values,  flora  and  fauna,  and  ghost  town  char- 
acteristics of  lands  and  structures  within  the 
Bodie  Bowl.  No  later  than  3  years  after  the 
date  of  such  enactment,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate  a  report  that  discusses  the  re- 
sulu?  of  such  review  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions as  to  which  steps  (including  but  not 
limited  to  acquisition  of  lands  or  valid  min- 
ing claims)  should  be  undertaken  in  order  to 
achieve  these  objectives.* 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 


By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bond,   Mr.   Chafee.   Mr.   Simp- 
son.  Mr.   COCHRAN.   Mr.    BlNOA- 
MAN.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
McCain.      Mr.      Gorton, 
Kempthorne.    Mr.    Burns. 
DoMENici,    Mr.    Warner. 
Stevens,      Mr.      Brown, 
Gregg,  and  Mr.  Coats): 
S.  493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  facilitate  the  en- 
tering into  of  cooperative  agreements 
between  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  such  hospitals  to  share  expen- 
sive medical  or  high  technology  equip- 
ment or  services,  and  for  other  serv- 
ices. 


HOSPfFAL  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
health  care  system  is  the  most  innova- 
tive and  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced in  the  world.  It  is  also  the  most 
expensive.  Advances  in  medical  tech- 
nology have  dramatically  improved 
methods  for  diagnosing  and  treating 
disease,  saving  millions  of  lives,  and 
dazzling  health  care  professionals  and 
consumers  alike. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  pro- 
liferation of  expensive  medical  gadg- 
etry  and  high  technology  machinery 
has  also  contributed  to  an  equally  daz- 
zling explosion  in  health  care  expendi- 
tures. Total  health  care  costs,  which 
were  earlier  expected  to  top  the  tril- 
lion dollar  mark  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury now  appear  likely  to  hit  that  level 
as  early  as  next  year,  and  the  Institute 
of  Medicine  estimates  that  the  use  of 
new  technologies  and  the  overuse  of  ex- 
isting technologies  account  for  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  our  annual  in- 
crease in  health  care  costs. 

More  health  care  is  not  necessarily 
better  health  care,  and  we  need  to  find 
a  more  efficient  and  cost-effective  way 
to  deliver  these  important  but  costly 
high  technology  services. 

America's  health  care  providers  are 
currently  engaged  in  what  amounts  to 
a  high  technology  medical  arms  race. 
Every  hospital  in  America  wants  to 
have  the  latest  in  high  technology  ma- 
chinery and  sophisticated  hardware, 
and  then  must  make  sure  that  the 
equipment  is  in  constant  use  in  order 
to  pay  for  it. 

This  high  technology  arms  race  has 
been  a  boon  to  Wall  Street  and  the 
medical  industrial  complex  that  manu- 
factures and  supplies  the  equipment. 
However,  it  has  done  no  favors  for  the 
consumer  who  must  ultimately  foot 
the  bill  for  the  services. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  intended  to  encourage  hos- 
pitals to  call  a  halt  to  the  high  tech- 
nology arms  race  and  work  together  to 
build  down  their  medical  arsenals. 

Entitled  the  "Hospital  Cooperative 
Agreement  Act."  the  bill  is  intended  to 
encourage  hospitals  to  collaborate  in 
order  to  develop  more  rational  health 
care  delivery  systems  built  around  the 
needs  of  the  community,  not  the  needs 
of  the  provider.  It  is  also  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  co- 
operation between  hospitals  cannot 
only  help  to  contain  costs,  but  also  in- 
crease access  and  improve  the  quality 
of  health  care  available  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  Hospital  Cooperative  Agreement 
Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  working  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and 
Research,  to  award  10  5-year  dem- 
onstration grants  to  hospitals  wishing 
to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
to  share  expensive  medical  equipment 
or  services. 


Such  agreements  have  the  potential 
not  only  to  reduce  health  care  costs  by 
eliminating  unnecessary  duplication  of 
high  technology  services  or  equipment, 
but  also  to  enable  smaller  hospitals  to 
share  expensive  equipment  that 
couldn't  be  supported  by  one  hospital 
alone — for  instance  a  mobile  CAT-scan 
or  lithotriptor,  which  uses  shock  waves 
to  dissolve  kidney  stones — thus  in- 
creasing access  to  such  services  in 
rural  areas.  At  least  three  of  the  dem- 
onstration grants  authorized  by  my 
legislation  are  to  be  used  to  improve 
access  or  quality  of  care  in  rural  areas. 

The  legislation  also  specifies  that  the 
grant  funding  may  only  be  used  to  fa- 
cilitate the  cooperative  agreements, 
not  to  purchase  equipment.  Finally, 
the  bill  provides  an  exemption  from 
Federal  antitrust  law  for  each  of  the 
demonstrations  so  that  hospitals  will 
be  able  to  enter  freely  into  the  cooper- 
ative agreements,  as  set  out  in  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  hospitals  across  the 
country  have  begun  to  recognize  that 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  sustain  the 
1980's  era  of  cutthroat  competition 
that  promised  a  CAT-scan  in  every 
clinic  and  an  MRI  in  every  community 
hospital. 

In  my  home  State,  the  Maine  Hos- 
pital Association  has  embarked  upon  a 
future  directions  project  to  determine 
how  hospitals  throughout  the  State 
can  work  together  to  share  services 
and  contain  costs.  In  addition,  last 
year  the  State  legislature  enacted  leg- 
islation which  established  a  public 
process  for  the  review  and  approval  of 
cooperative  projects  and  which  re- 
moved some  of  the  barriers  in  antitrust 
law  that  have  traditionally  discour- 
aged hospitals  from  pursuing  coopera- 
tive agreements.  As  a  result,  the  past  2 
years  have  witnessed  an  increasing 
number  of  cooperative  arrangements 
across  the  State.  For  example: 

A  new  $1.25  million  Coastal  Cancer 
Treatment  Center  recently  opened  in 
Bath,  ME.  The  new  facility  was  devel- 
oped by  six  midcoast  hospitals  and  will 
serve  patients  from  Freeport  to  Cam- 
den, ME.  Previously,  cancer  patients 
living  along  the  coast  have  had  to  trav- 
el many  miles  to  Portland  or  Au- 
gusta— many  as  often  as  once  or  twice 
a  week— to  receive  their  chemotherapy 
or  radiology  treatments. 

Patients  are  referred  to  the  linear  ac- 
celerator— a  cancer  treatment  device 
that  produces  high-energy  x  rays  to 
treat  tumors  with  minimal  damage  to 
surrounding  tissues— at  Eastern  Maine 
Medical  Center  [EMMC]  in  Bangor  by 
20  hospitals  in  northern  and  southern 
Maine.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  simi- 
lar technology  in  Canada,  the  regional 
hospital  in  St.  John,  NB,  also  refers  pa- 
tients to  Bangor  for  this  service.  In  ad- 
dition, EMMC  also  sends  oncologists 
out  to  smaller  hospitals  in  the  area  to 
handle  the  chemotherapy  needs  of  pa- 
tients.   Cancer    screening    and    other 


treatment  needs  are  handled  by  the 
local  physician  and  hospital,  but  the 
expensive,  higlf-technology  activity  is 
handled  by  the  regional  referral  center, 
thus  making  the  system  more  cost  effi- 
cient. 

A  lithotripter  unit  mounted  on  an  18- 
wheel  tractor  trailer  operates  out  of 
two  Maine  sites — St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
in  Bangor  and  Maine  Medical  Center  in 
Portland — to  serve  patients  from 
throughout  the  State.  Up  until  3  or  4 
years  ago,  there  were  no  lithotripters — 
which  use  shock  waves  to  disintegrate 
kidney  stones  without  invasive  sur- 
gery— in  Maine.  Patients  had  to  travel 
to  New  Hampshire  or  undergo  more 
traditional  surgical  treatment,  which 
is  painful  and  requires  weeks  of  recov- 
ery time.  This  shared  arrangement  al- 
lows patients  from  throughout  the 
State  to  have  reasonable  access  to 
technology  their  community  hospitals 
simply  could  not  afford. 

A  new  neonatal  transfer  system 
using  a  specially  equipped  ambulance 
and  trained  crew  now  links  community 
hospitals  throughout  southern  Maine 
to  the  neonatal  care  unit  at  Maine 
Medical  Center  in  Portland.  Maine 
Medical  Center  [MMC]  has  entered  into 
partnership  with  Medcu — the  Portland 
city-owned  ambulance  company — to 
provide  the  service.  MMC  expects 
about  220  transfers  each  year,  linking 
infants  born  prematurely  in  the  region 
to  the  advanced  care  available  at  MMC 
and  returning  them  to  less  intensive 
nurseries  in  their  local  hospitals  when 
appropriate.  The  transfer  service  will 
also  make  about  30  trips  to  and  from 
Boston  with  those  patients  who  require 
even  more  highly  specialized  care. 

Interest  in  these  kinds  of  cooperative 
arrangements  is  not  unique  to  Maine. 
Seven  hospitals  in  Denver  have  formed 
a  consortium  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
collaborating  on  the  provision  of  cardi- 
ology services  for  the  region.  Ten  hos- 
pitals in  Rhode  Island  have  created  a 
network  to  share  the  costs  and  services 
of  four  MRI  units,  and  several  hospitals 
in  Montana  have  joined  forces  to  de- 
velop a  mobile  lithotripsy  network. 

However,  while  there  is  growing  sup- 
port for  such  efforts,  hospitals  still 
face  significant  obstacles  to  successful 
collaboration.  Cautious  administrators 
are  fearful  of  antitrust  implications, 
and  collaboration  on  even  the  simplest 
of  projects  requires  months  of  negotia- 
tion and  trust-building  to  overcome 
such  problems  as  turf  battles  and 
bruised  institutional  egos. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  will  help  en- 
courage hospitals  to  engage  in  coopera- 
tive agreements  by  clearly  demonstrat- 
ing the  potential  that  collaboration 
holds  not  only  for  containing  health 
care  costs,  but  also  for  increasing  ac- 
cess and  improving  quality  of  care.  It 
will  also  facilitate  the  development  of 
models  or  prototypes,  making  it  easier 
for  hospitals  wishing  to  enter  into  such 
agreements  in  the  future. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  Senators  Bond.  Chafee,  Simp- 
son. Cochran,  bingaman.  Craig.  Mack, 
McCain.  Gorton.  Kempthorne,  and 
Burns  in  cosponsoring  the  Hospital  Co- 
operative Agreement  Act.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  text 
of  the  legislation  and  a  summary  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  493 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hospital  Co- 
operative Agreement  Act". 
SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encourage 
cooperation  between  hospitals  in  order  to 
contain  costs  and  achieve  a  more  efficient 
health  care  delivery  system  through  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication  and 
proliferation  of  expensive  medical  or  high 
technology  services  or  equipment. 

SEC.  3.  HOSPITAL  TECHNOLOGY  AND  SERVICES 
SHARING  DEMONSTRATION  PRO- 
CRAM. 

Part  D  of  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  291k  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC.  647.  HOSPITAL  TECHNOLOGY  AND  SERV- 
ICES SHARING  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  demonstration  program  under 
which  the  Secretary  shall  award  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  grants  to  eligible  applicants  to  facili- 
tate collaboration  among  two  or  more  hos- 
pitals with  respect  to  the  provision  of  expen- 
sive, capital-embodied  medical  technology  or 
other  highly  resource-intensive  services. 
Such  program  shall  be  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate the  extent  to  which  such  agree- 
ments result  in  a  reduction  in  costs,  an  in- 
crease in  access  to  care,  and  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  care  with  respect  to  the 
hospitals  involved. 

"(b)  Eligible  Applicants.— 

"(1)  In  general.— To  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  under  subsection  (a),  an  entity  shall 
be  a  hospital  and  shall  prefwre  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require,  includ- 
ing— 

"(A)  a  statement  that  such  hospital  desires 
to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  voluntary  coop- 
erative agreement  with  at  least  one  other 
hospital  operating  in  the  State  or  region  of 
the  applicant  hospital  for  the  sharing  of 
medical  technology  or  services: 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  activities  contemplated  under  the  co- 
operative agreement  and  any  consideration 
that  may  pass  under  such  agreement  to  any 
other  hospital  that  may  elect  to  become  a 
party  to  the  agreement:  and 

"(C)  any  other  information  determined  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Development  of  evaluation  guide- 
lines.—The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  shall  de- 
velop evaluation  guidelines  with  respect  to 
applications  submitted  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Evaluations  of  applications.— The 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy 
and    Research,    shall    evaluate   applications 


submitted  under  paragraph  (1).  In  determin- 
ing which  applications  to  approve  for  pur- 
poses of  awarding  grants  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  consider  whether  the 
cooperative  agreement  described  in  each 
such  application  meets  guidelines  develoi>ed 
under  paragraph  (2)  and  is  likely  to  result 
in— 

"(A)  the  enhancement  of  the  quality  of 
hospital  or  hospital-related  care: 

"(B)  the  preservation  of  hospital  facilities 
in  geographical  proximity  to  the  commu- 
nities traditionally  served  by  such  facilities: 

"(0)  improvements  in  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  high-technology  services  by  the  hos- 
pitals involved: 

"(D)  improvements  in  the  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  hospital  resources  and  capital  equip- 
ment: or 

"(E)  the  avoidance  of  duplication  of  hos- 
pital resources. 

"(c)  Use  of  Amounts.— 

"(1)  Ln  general.— Amounts  provided  under 
a  grant  awarded  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  only  to  facilitate  collaboration  among 
hospitals  and  may  not  be  used  to  purchase 
facilities  or  capital  equipment.  Such  permis- 
sible uses  may  include  reimbursements  for 
the  expenses  associated  with  specialized  per- 
sonnel, administrative  services,  support 
services,  and  instructional  programs. 

"(2)  Care  in  rural  areas.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Not  less  than  three  of 
the  grants  awarded  under  subsection  (a), 
shall  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  manner  in 
which  cooperative  agreements  of  the  type 
described  in  such  subsection  may  be  used  to 
increase  access  to  or  quality  of  care  in  rural 
areas. 

"(B)  Definition.— As  used  in  subparagraph 
(A),  the  term  'rural  areas'  means  those  areas 
located  outside  of  metropolitan  statistical 
areas. 

"(d)  Medical  Technology  and  Services.— 

"(1)  In  general. — Cooperative  agreements 
facilitated  under  this  section  shall  provide 
for  the  sharing  of  medical  or  high  technology 
equipment  or  services  among  the  hospitals 
which  are  parties  to  such  agreements. 

"(2)  Medical  technology.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'medical  technology" 
shall  include  the  drugs,  devices,  and  medical 
and  surgical  procedures  utilized  in  medical 
care,  and  the  organizational  and  support  sys- 
tems within  which  such  care  is  provided. 

"(3)  Eligible  services.— With  respect  to 
services  that  may  be  shared  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  this  section,  such 
services  shall— 

"(A)  either  have  high  capital  costs  or  ex- 
tremely high  annual  operating  costs:  and 

"(B)  be  services  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  shared 
ownership  will  avoid  a  significant  degree  of 
the  potential  excess  capacity  of  such  serv- 
ices in  the  community  or  region  to  be  served 
under  such  agreement. 

Such  services  may  include  mobile  clinic 
services. 

"(e)  Term.— The  demonstration  program 
established  under  this  section  shall  continue 
for  a  term  of  5  years. 

"(f)  Report.— On  the  date  that  occurs  5 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  dem- 
onstration program  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  a  report 
concerning  the  potential  for  cooperative 
agreements  of  the  type  entered  into  under 
this  section  to — 

"(1)  contain  health  care  costs: 

"(2)  increase  the  access  of  individuals  to 
medical  services:  and 

"(3)  improve  the  quality  of  health  care. 
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Such  report  shall  also  contain  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  future  programs  to  facilitate  cooperative 
agreements. 

"(g)  Relation  to  Other  Laws.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  the  antitrust  laws,  it  shall  not 
be  considered  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  for  a  hospital  to  enter  into,  and  carry 
out  activities  under,  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(2)  DEFiNmoN.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "antitrust  laws'  means — 

■•(A)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect 
trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies",  approved  July  2. 
1890.  commonly  known  as  the  "Sherman 
Act"  (26  Stat.  209;  chapter  647;  15  U.S.C.  1  et 
seq.); 

"(B)  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
approved  September  26.  1914  (38  Stat.  717; 
chapter  311;  15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.); 

"(C)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  15.  1914.  commonly 
known  as  the  "Clayton  Act"  (38  Stat.  730; 
chapter  323;  15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.;  18  U.S.C.  402. 
660.  3285.  3691;  29  U.S.C.  52.  53);  and 

"(D)  any  State  antitrust  laws  that  would 
prohibit  the  activities  described  in  para- 
graph (1). 

•(h)   AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1998.". 

Summary  of  Hospital  Cooperative 
agreement  act 

GOAL 

The  Hospital  Cooperative  Agreement  Act 
is  Intended  to  encourage  cooperation  be- 
tween hospitals  in  order  to  contain  costs  and 
achieve  a  more  cost-effective  health  care  de- 
livery system  by  eliminating  unnecessary 
duplication  and  proliferation  of  expensive 
medical  or  high  technology  services  or 
equipment. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  LEGISLATION 

The  legislation  authorizes  ten  5-year  dem- 
onstration projects  to  develop  prototypes  for 
collaboration  between  two  or  more  hospitals 
to  provide  expensive  medical  or  high  tech- 
nology equipment.  These  projects  should 
demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  cooperative 
agreements  between  hospitals  can:  1)  reduce 
costs;  2)  increase  access;  and  3)  improve  qual- 
ity of  care.  At  least  three  of  the  ten  projects 
should  be  in  rural  areas. 

The  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  to  review  the  applica- 
tions, select  the  grantees,  and  monitor  the 
projects.  In  evaluating  the  applications,  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  whether  one  or 
more  of  the  following  benefits  is  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  cooperative  agreement: 

(1)  the  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  hos- 
pital and/or  hospital  related  care; 

(2)  the  preservation  of  hospital  services  in 
geographical  proximity  to  the  communities 
traditionally  served  by  the  hospitals  in- 
volved; 

(3)  improvements  in  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  high-technology  services  by  the  hospitals 
involved; 

(4)  improvements  in  the  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  hospital  resources  and  capital  equip- 
ment; 

(5)  the  provision  of  services  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  available;  or 

(36)  the  avoidance  of  duplication  of  hos- 
pital resources. 


Grant  funds  provided  may  only  be  used  to 
facilitate  collaboration  between  hospitals 
and  may  not  be  used  to  purchase  facilities  or 
capital  equipment. 

A  waiver  of  federal  antitrust  law  will  be 
provided  for  the  demonstration  projects. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  demonstration, 
the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Re- 
search will  report  to  Congress  on  the  poten- 
tial for  such  cooperative  agreements  to:  1) 
contain  health  costs;  2)  increase  access  to 
services;  and  3)  improve  quality  of  care.  The 
Agency's  report  should  also  contain  rec- 
ommendations for  further  action. 

By    Mr.    DASCHLE    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Brown): 
S.  494.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  changes  In  appli- 
cation of  wagering  taxes  to  charitable  orga- 
nizations; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATION  WAGERING  TAXES 
ACT  OF  19S3 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  to  repeal  two 
taxes  that  interfere  with  the  charitable 
activities  of  nonprofits.  I  am  joined  by 
my  respected  colleagrue.  Senator  Hank 
Brown,  who  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Nonprofit  organizations  perform 
badly  needed  services  that  government 
is  often  ill-equipped  to  provide. 
Through  use  of  local  and  private  funds, 
these  organizations  mobilize  volun- 
teers to  assist  in  providing  temporary 
shelter  to  the  homeless,  soup  kitchens, 
rape  counseling,  educational  services, 
suicide  hot-lines,  transportation  to  the 
elderly  and  disabled,  and  much  more. 

The  work  of  charitable  organizations 
is  essential  to  the  national  effort  to 
grapple  with  many  of  these  vital  social 
needs.  Congress  has  recognized  this 
fact  by  exempting  charitable  groups 
from  the  Federal  income  tax.  This  pol- 
icy has  never  been  questioned. 

Yet,  two  taxes  tucked  into  the  tax 
code  are  threatening  the  ability  of  cer- 
tain nonprofits  to  raise  funds  and  pur- 
sue their  charitable  goals.  The  first, 
found  in  section  4411,  is  an  annual  oc- 
cupational tax  of  S50  imposed  with  re- 
spect to  each  volunteer  who  helps  with 
activities  like  pull-tabs  and  jar  raffles. 
The  second,  set  forth  in  section  4401,  is 
a  wagering  excise  tax  of  .25  percent  on 
the  gross  income  raised  from  these  ac- 
tivities. 

For  many  charitable  organizations, 
such  as  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Elks,  and  numerous  veterans  groups, 
wagering  games  are  central  to  their 
fundraising  activities.  The  occupa- 
tional tax  creates  a  strong  incentive  to 
limit  the  number  of  volunteers  who 
help  with  fundraising  activities.  And 
the  wagering  excise  tax  directly  re- 
duces the  amounts  raised  that  would 
otherwise  be  used  to  support  the  orga- 
nization's charitable  goals. 

While  these  taxes  have  been  on  the 
books  for  some  time,  they  have  not 
been  collected  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service — until  recently.  In  the  past  few 
years,  the  IRS  has  initiated  regional 
audits  to  collect  these  Uuces. 


The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  repeal  both  the  special  oc- 
cupational tax  and  the  wagering  excise 
tax.  Except  for  the  effective  date,  my 
bill  is  identical  to  legislation  passed  in 
the  102d  Congress  as  part  of  H.R.  11  but 
vetoed  by  President  Bush. 

The  proposal  would  limit  the  repeal 
of  the  wagering  excise  tax  only  to  the 
extent  the  nonprofit  demonstrates  that 
funds  raised  by  wagering  games  have 
been  directed  towards  the  organiza- 
tion's charitable  goals.  Thus,  if  funds 
from  wagering  games  conducted  by 
nonprofits  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  the  organization,  then  they 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  wagering 
excise  tax. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  rationale 
there  may  be  for  imposing  the  occupa- 
tional and  excise  taxes  on  wagering  in 
other  contexts,  they  do  not  make  sense 
as  applied  to  nonprofits.  For  those  who 
may  be  concerned  that  nonprofits  are 
engaging  in  activities  unrelated  to 
their  tax-exempt  purposes,  the  non- 
profits are  already  subject  to  the  Unre- 
lated Business  Income  Tax. 

Nonprofits  in  a  number  of  States  al- 
ready have  faced  substantial  financial 
and  administrative  difficulties  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  retroactive  enforcement  of 
these  taxes.  We  must  take  action  now 
to  prevent  further  interference  with 
the  legitimate  fundraising  activities  of 
nonprofit  organizations.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  494 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  CHANGES  IN  APPUCATION  OF  WA- 
GERING TAXES  TO  CHAIUTABLE  OR- 
GANIZATIONS. 

(a)  e:xemption  From  Occupational  Tax 
FOR  CHAIUTABLE  ORGANIZATIONS.- Section 
4411  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  occupational  tax  on  wagering)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Exception  for  Charptable  Organiza- 
tions, Etc.— No  tax  shall  be  Imposed  by  sub- 
section (a)  on— 

"(1)  any  organization  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501  or  521.  and 

"(2)  any  person  who  is  engaged  in  receiving 
wagers  only  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  an  orga- 
nization. 

if  the  only  wagers  accepted  by  such  organiza- 
tion (and  such  person)  are  authorized  under 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  accepted." 

(b)  Exception  From  Wagering  Tax  for 
Charitable  Organizations —Section  4402  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  exemptions  from  tax 
on  wagers)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)  In 
General.—"  before  "No  tax"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  chaiutable  organizations.  etc.— 
"(1)  Exemption  where  charitable  expend- 
itures EXCEED  winnings.— If  the  amount  of 
charitable  expenditures  of  any  organization 


described  in  section  4411(c)  for  any  calendar 
quarter  equals  or  exceeds  the  amount  of  wa- 
gering winnings  of  such  organization  for 
such  quarter,  no  tax  shall  be  Imposed  by  this 
subchapter  on  wagers  placed  during  such  cal- 
endar quarter  with  such  organization  or  with 
any  person  described  in  section  4411(c)(2) 
with  respect  to  such  organization. 

"(2)  Reduction  of  tax  where  winnings  ex- 
ceed CHARrrABLE  EXPENDrTURES.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— If  paragraph  (1)  does  not 
apply  to  an  organization  or  person  described 
in  section  4411(c)  for  any  calendar  quarter, 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  subchapter  on  wa- 
gers placed  with  such  organization  or  person 
during  such  quarter  shall  be  the  applicable 
percentage  of  the  tax  which  would  (but  for 
this  paragraph)  be  imposed  on  such  wages 
during  such  quarter. 

"(B)  APPLICABLE  PERCENTAGE.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  the  applicable 
percentage  for  any  calendar  quarter  is  the 
excess  of  100  percent  over  the  percentage 
which  the  charitable  expenditures  of  such  or- 
ganization for  such  quarter  is  of  the  wager- 
ing winnings  of  such  organization  for  such 
quarter. 

"(3)    DEFINITIONS    and    SPECUL    RULE.— For 

purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  Charitable  EXPENorruREs.- The  term 
'charitable  expenditures'  means,  for  any  cal- 
endar quarter,  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  paid  by  such  organization 
during  such  quarter  to  accomplish  1  or  more 
of  the  purposes  described  in  section 
170(c)(2)(B)  or  to  acquire  an  asset  used  (or 
held  for  use)  directly  in  carrying  out  1  or 
more  of  such  purposes,  and 

"(ii)  the  amount  permanently  set-aside  by 
such  organization  during  such  quarter  for  1 
or  more  of  such  purposes. 

"(B)  Wagering  winnings.— The  term  wa- 
gering winnings'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
calendar  quarter,  the  excess  of  the  wagers 
which  would  (but  for  this  subsection)  be  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  this  subchapter  and  which 
are  placed  with  the  organization  during  such 
calendar  quarter  over  the  winnings  paid  on 
such  wagers. 

"(C)  Special  rule.— Wagers  received  by 
any  person  for  or  on  behalf  of  an  organiza- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  received  by  such  or- 
ganization." 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  SuBSECTiON(a).— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxes  im- 
posed for  periods  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Subsection  (b).— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  to  wagers 
placed  in  calendar  quarters  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.» 


By  Mr.   DODD  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Reid,    Mrs.    Boxer,    and    Mrs. 

MURRAY): 
S.  495.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
to  provide  child  care  through  public- 
private  partnerships,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 
child  care  public-private  partnership  act 

OF  1993 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  in  building  a 
strong  work  force  and  a  sound  econ- 
omy, we  must  address  critical  issues 
related  to  work  and  family.  In  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  we  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  workers  to  take 
leave  to  be  with  their  children  or  other 
family   members    in    items    of   crisis. 


There  is  another  need  important  to 
both  parents  and  their  employers — 
more  of  a  quiet  crisis  because  it  is 
present  day  In  and  day  out— and  that  is 
the  availability  of  quality  child  care. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Child  Care 
Public-Private  Partnership  Act,  which 
offers  a  creative  approach  to  help  meet 
this  need. 

No  other  work  and  family  issue  has 
the  magnitude  of  American  workers' 
child  care  needs.  Today,  two-thirds  of 
women  with  children  under  age  18  are 
in  the  labor  force — including  more  than 
15  million  women  with  children  under 
the  age  of  6.  An  increasing  number  of 
households  are  headed  by  women,  and 
more  than  half  of  all  single  mothers 
are  in  the  work  force.  Most  of  these 
women  work  outside  the  home  because 
they  are  trying  to  make  ends  meet  for 
their  families.  Single  parents  often  are 
the  sole  breadwinner. 

Finding  quality  child  care  is  a  task 
about  which  parents  all  over  America 
agonize.  In  my  own  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, more  than  300,000  children  need 
child  care.  Forty  percent  of  children 
under  age  3  need  care  outside  the 
home.  Added  to  that  burden,  parents 
must  search  for  quality  care  that  is 
also  convenient  and  affordable.  It  is  a 
source  of  frustration  to  parents  every- 
where. And  parents  are  not  alone  in 
their  frustration. 

In  1990,  Congress  responded  to  the 
child  care  crisis  with  the  landmark 
child  care  and  development  block 
grant.  This  program  now  provides  sig- 
nificant funds  to  States  to  assist  fami- 
lies with  the  costs  of  child  care  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  child  care  serv- 
ices. That  block  grant  is  a  solid  foun- 
dation upon  which  we  must  build  fur- 
ther, given  the  tremendous  need  of 
working  parents. 

Mr.  President,  child  care  is  not  just  a 
parental  concern  or  a  Government  con- 
cern, it  is  also  a  business  concern.  Cer- 
tainly, businesses  are  demonstrating  a 
real  and  increasing  recognition  of  the 
relationship  of  work  and  family  and  its 
effect  on  their  own  productivity.  Com- 
panies now  view  corporate  policies  that 
address  work  and  family  issues  as  es- 
sential to  attracting  and  keeping  em- 
ployees, to  improving  productivity  and 
their  competitiveness  within  the  indus- 
try, and  to  competing  successfully  in  a 
global  economy.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  encourages  busi- 
nesses to  become  even  more  involved. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen  a 
growth  in  creative  efforts  by  businesses 
to  meet  their  workers's  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, companies  have  provided  on- 
site  child  care,  revolving  loan  funds 
used  ta  create,  expand,  and  improve 
child  care  centers,  and  business-funded 
training  to  child  care  providers.  My 
own  State  of  Connecticut  has  been  the 
site  of  many  such  innovations. 

A  year  ago.  I  chaired  a  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family. 
Drugs,  and  Alcoholism,  on  innovative 


partnerships  between  businesses  fnd 
the  public  sector  to  address  a  variety 
of  human  service  needs.  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  power  of  such  public-pri- 
vate partnerships  to  fashion  commu- 
nity-based solutions  working  toward 
the  common  good.  I  believe  we  should 
create  more  opportunities  for  this  ap- 
proach to  work.  In  particular,  we  ought 
to  harness  it  to  ad(iress  the  compelling 
issue  of  Inadequate  child  care  re- 
sources. For  this  reason,  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Child  Care  Public-Private  Part- 
nership Act. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  make  grants  to  businesses  for  start- 
up costs  for  child  care  services  to  their 
employees.  Grants  also  could  be  made 
to  nonprofit  organizations  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  such  businesses. 
Grantees  must  provide  $2  for  every  $1 
in  Federal  money,  thus  leveraging  sig- 
nificant private  sector  contributions. 
The  Federal  Government  would  be  pro- 
viding $25  million  annually  in  much- 
needed  seed  money  to  spur  private  in- 
vestment— investment  with  clear  pay- 
offs for  all  concerned. 

Child  care  services  funded  through 
this  bill  must  be  affordable  and  avail- 
able to  low-  and  moderate-income  em- 
ployees. These  are  the  employees  with 
the  fewest  options  for  child  care  and, 
accordingly,  resources  should  be 
steered  in  their  direction.  In  addition, 
the  bill  gives  priority  to  businesses 
with  fewer  than  100  full-time  employ- 
ees, because  small  businesses  often  do 
not  have  the  resources  available  to 
larger  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  a 
small  but  important  piece  of  the  child 
care  puzzle.  I  should  add  that  today 
Representative  Nita  Lowey  is  intro- 
ducing a  companion  measure  in  the 
other  body,  and  I  appreciate  her  hard 
work  on  this  issue.  Public-private  part- 
nerships are  a  proven  way  to  combine 
the  strengths  of  Government  with 
those  of  the  private  sector.  Low-  to 
moderate-income  parents  benefit  by 
having  more  child  care  options.  Gov- 
ernment benefits  by  increased  private 
contributions  to  ensure  the  well-being 
of  children  and  a  viable  work  force. 
Businesses  benefit  by  being  better  able 
to  offer  competitive  work  and  family 
programs  which  attract  and  keep  good 
employees,  and  increase  their  produc- 
tivity. In  short,  the  child  care  public- 
private  partnership  is  a  small  step  that 
can  make  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  495 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Care 
Public-Private  Partnership  Act  of  1993". 
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SEC.    2.    ESTABUSHMENT   OF    BUSINESS   INCEN- 
TIVE GRANT  PROGRAM. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  program  to 
make  grants  to— 

(1)  businesses  and  consortia— 

(A)  to  pay  start-up  costs  incurred  to  pro- 
vide child  care  services  needed  by  the  em- 
ployees of  such  businesses:  or 

(B)  to  provide  additional  child  care  serv- 
ices needed  by  the  employees  of  such  busi- 
nesses, other  than  services  provided  prior  to 
the  period  for  which  the  grant  Is  made;  and 

(2)  nonprofit  business  organizations  to  pro- 
vide technical  information  and  assistance  to 
enable  businesses  to  provide  child  care  serv- 
ices. 

sec.  3.  EUGIBIUTY  TO  RECEIVE  GRANTS. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 2,  a  business,  nonprofit  business  organi- 
zation, or  consortium  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
section  4. 

SEC.  4.  APPUCATION. 

In  submitting  an  application  referred  to  in 
section  3,  a  business,  nonprofit  business  or- 
ganization, or  consortium  shall  submit  the 
application  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  by  rule,  except  that  such 
application  shall  contain— 

(1)  an  assurance  that  the  applicant  shall 
make  available,  with  respect  to  the  costs  to 
be  Incurred  by  the  applicant  in  carrying  out 
the  activities  for  which  such  grant  is  made, 
non-Federal  contributions  in  an  amount 
equal  to  not  less  than  S2  for  every  $1  of  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  under  the  grant; 

(2)  an  assurance  that  such  applicant  will 
expend  such  grant  for  the  use  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  2,  as  the  case 
may  be; 

(3)  an  assurance  that  such  applicant  will 
employ  strategies  to  ensure  that  child  care 
services  provided  by  such  applicant,  or  pro- 
vided with  the  technical  information  and  as- 
sistance made  available  by  such  applicant, 
are  provided  at  affordable  rates,  and  on  an 
equitable  basis,  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
employees; 

(4)  an  assurance  that  such  applicants 

(A)  in  the  case  of  a  business  or  consortium, 
will  comply  with  all  State  and  local  licens- 
ing requirements  applicable  to  such  business 
or  consortium  concerning  the  provision  of 
child  care  services;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  nonprofit  business  orga- 
nization, will  employ  procedures  to  ensure 
that  technical  information  and  assistance 
provided  under  this  Act  by  such  business  or- 
ganization will  be  provided  only  to  busi- 
nesses that  comply  with  the  requirements 
described  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(5)  in  the  case  of  a  business  or  consortium, 
an  assurance  that  if  the  employees  of  such 
applicant  do  not  require  all  the  child  care 
services  for  which  such  grant  and  the  funds 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  are  to  be  expended 
by  such  applicant,  the  excess  of  such  child 
care  services  shall  be  made  available  to  fam- 
ilies In  the  community  in  which  such  appli- 
cant is  located. 

SEC.  S,  SELECTION  OF  GRANTEES. 

For  purposes  of  selecting  applicants  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  businesses  that  have 
fewer  than  100  full-time  employees.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  make  grants  equitably  under  this  Act 
to  applicants  located  in  all  geographical  re- 
gions of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  give  priority  to  applicants  for  grants 
under  section  2(a). 

SEC.  8.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 


(1)  Business.- The  term  "business"  means 
a  person  engaged  in  commerce  whose  pri- 
mary activity  Is  not  providing  child  care 
services. 

(2)  Child  care  services.— The  term  "child 
care  services"  means  care  for  a  child  that 
is — 

(A)  provided  on  the  site  at  which  a  parent 
of  such  child  is  employed  or  at  a  site  nearby 
In  the  community;  and 

(B)  subsidized  at  least  In  part  by  the  busi- 
ness that  employs  such  parent. 

(3)  Consortium.— The  term  "consortium" 
means— 

(A)  two  or  more  businesses  acting  jointly; 
or 

(B)  two  or  more  businesses  ad  a  non-profit 
private  organization,  acting  jointly. 

(4)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTIONS. 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  J25,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  1996,  and  1997.» 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mrs. 

Feinstein,     Mr.     Lautenberg, 

and  Mr.  KENNEDY): 
S.  496.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  Federal  standards  for  li- 
censing firearms  dealers  and  heighten 
reporting  requirements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

GUN  dealers  LICENSLNG  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today. 
Senators  Feinstein.  Lautenberg,  Ken- 
nedy, and  I  introduce  the  Gun  Dealer 
Licensing  Reform  Act.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  strengthen  Fed- 
eral standards  for  licensing  firearms 
dealers  and  heighten  reporting  require- 
ments. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  firearms  have 
killed  60.000  Americans,  more  than  the 
number  of  United  States  soldiers  killed 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  A  recent  Atlantic 
Monthly  article  noted  that:  "Handguns 
terrorize  more  than  they  kill.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  statistics  also  show 
that  every  24  hours  handgun-wielding 
assailants  rape  33  women,  rob  575  peo- 
ple, and  assault  another  1,116."  Unfor- 
tunately, my  home  State  of  Illinois  is 
not  immune  from  this  gun  violence.  In 
1992,  in  Chicago  alone,  the  number  of 
homicides  was  938.  In  the  first  11 
months  of  1992,  there  were  13.751 
nonfatal  shootings — an  all-time  record 
for  Chicago.  In  contrast,  a  Chicago 
Tribune  story  noted  that  "Toronto, 
which  like  Chicago  has  3  million  people 
and  tough  handgun  laws,  notched  only 
17  firearm  deaths  in  all  of  1991." 

Also  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms [ATF]  estimates  that  there  are 
potentially  200  million  firearms  in  ci- 
vilian hands — with  nearly  4  million 
new  firearms  added  each  year. 

Hard  as  it  is  to  believe  with  all  this 
violence,  the  number  of  licensed  gun 
dealers  in  this  country  has  increased 
dramatically  since  1980  to  a  total  of 
276,000 — an  increase  of  59  percent  since 
1980.  There  aj-e  9,182  federally  licensed 


firearm  dealers  in  Illinois  alone.  These 
numbers  mean  that  there  is  1  firearm 
dealer  for  every  1,000  Americans,  or  1 
dealer  for  approximately  every  290  fire- 
arm owners.  The  Violence  Policy  Cen- 
ter put  it  into  perspective  when  they 
noted  that  there  are  more  gun  dealers 
in  our  country  than  there  are  gas  sta- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  in  contrast  to  the  59 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  gun 
dealers,  the  number  of  investigators  as- 
signed to  inspect  these  dealers  has  de- 
creased by  13  percent.  Something  is  ob- 
viously wrong. 

A  few  more  statistics  help  to  put  this 
issue  in  sharp  focus.  In  1991  ATF  issued 
270  licenses  a  day.  for  a  grand  total  of 
91.000  new  and  renewed  licenses  that 
year.  Only  37  of  the  34,000  requests  for 
new  licenses  that  year  were  denied 
(Washington  Post).  Amazingly,  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  dealer  applicants  un- 
dergo an  actual  inspection  in  the  form 
of  a  personal  interview  or  on-site  visit. 

Bureau  spokesman  Jack  Killorin 
noted:  "There  is  no  question  that  ille- 
gal activity  by  [dealers]  is  a  threat  to 
the  community.  The  volume  of  licenses 
has  outstripped  our  ability  to  keep 
up."  (Washington  Post,  December  12. 
1992.) 

Type  I  dealers — the  basic  Federal  li- 
cense needed  to  sell  guns  in  the  United 
States — fall  into  two  categories:  those 
who  operate  storefront  businesses, 
called  stocking  dealers:  and  those  who 
operate  out  of  their  homes,  called 
kitchen-table  dealers.  ATF  estimates 
that  only  about  20  percent  of  all  feder- 
ally licensed  dealers  are  actually  store- 
front operations.  In  addition,  ATF  esti- 
mates that  a  majority  of  these  kitch- 
en-table dealers  acquire  a  license  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  guns  in  bulk  at 
special  prices  and  in  order  to  skirt 
State  and  local  laws,  such  as  waiting 
periods  and  other  restrictions. 

How  much  damage  can  one  dealer  do? 
At  least  600  federally  licensed  dealers 
have  been  arrested  on  criminal  charges 
in  the  last  5  years.  A  few  examples: 

"More  than  a  dozen  federally  licensed 
dealers  in  Detroit  alone  have  been 
charged  with  providing  more  than  2.000 
firearms  to  criminals  in  the  city." 
(Washington  Post.) 

"From  February  to  June  in  1990.  De- 
troit kitchen-table  dealer  McClinton 
Thomas  ordered  hundreds  of  handguns. 
All  of  the  guns  were  sold  off  the  books, 
including  90  guns  to  a  'big-time  dope 
dealer'"  (Violence  Policy  Center.) 

"Carroll  Brown  was  a  federally  li- 
censed dealer  in  Baltimore,  who  sold 
weapons  from  his  home  and  car.  Fewer 
than  half  of  his  gun  sales  were  properly 
recorded  and  some  were  not  recorded  at 
all.  When  he  did  bother  to  write  down 
names  and  addresses,  they  were  often 
bogus.  Of  the  approximately  300  weap- 
ons Brown  sold,  most  have  not  been  re- 
covered, including  more  than  100 
Brown  is  believed  to  have  sold  to  a  sin- 
gle buyer.  At  least  14  of  the  weapons  he 


sold  have  turned  up  at  Baltimore  crime 
scenes."  (Washington  Post.) 

Obviously,  something  must  be  done 
to  ensure  that  gun  licenses  are  not 
used  for  improper  purposes. 

The  bill  Senators  FEINSTEIN.  Lauten- 
berg. Kennedy,  and  I  are  introducing 
today  takes  a  number  of  important 
steps  in  this  direction. 

Specifically  the  bill  would: 

Raise  the  license  fee  for  gun  dealers. 
This  provision  would  raise  the  license 
fee  for  firearm  dealers  to  $750.  The  cur- 
rent fees,  $50  per  year  for  pawnbrokers 
who  deal  in  firearms  and  $10  per  year 
for  all  other  dealers,  has  remained  un- 
changed since  enactment  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  The  proposed  new 
fees  will  help  absorb  the  increasing 
costs  of  processing  and  investigating  li- 
cense applications  and  renewals.  In  ad- 
dition, it  will  help  to  discourage  indi- 
viduals from  obtaining  a  dealer's  li- 
cense merely  to  obtain  personal  fire- 
arms at  wholesale  prices  or  to  skirt 
State  and  local  laws. 

Require  dealers  to  certify  that  they 
are  in  compliance  with  State  and  local 
laws  before  receiving  a  new  license. 
This  provision,  which  Senator  MOY- 
NIHAN  introduced  earlier  this  year, 
would  strengthen  the  licensing  provi- 
sions of  the  Gun  Control  Act  by  requir- 
ing, as  a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of 
a  new  license,  that  the  business  to  be 
conducted  would  not  be  prohibited  by 
any  State  or  local  law  applicable  in  the 
jurisdiction  where  the  applicant's 
premises  are  located.  For  example,  to 
receive  a  Federal  firearm  license,  a 
dealer  would  need  to  be  in  compliance 
with  local  zoning  laws.  This  provision 
would  further  one  of  the  major  con- 
gressional objectives  of  the  act  which 
is  to  coordinate  Federal.  State,  and 
local  laws  into  an  effective  system  of 
firearm  regulation  and  to  provide  sup- 
port to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

Drop  the  45-day  requirement  for  ac- 
tion on  firearm  dealer  license  applica- 
tions. Current  law  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  approve  or 
deny  applications  for  Federal  firearms 
licenses  within  45  days  of  receipt  of 
such  applications.  Further,  if  action  is 
not  taken  within  such  period,  an  appli- 
cant may  seek  mandamus  to  compel 
the  Secretary  to  act.  The  45-day  period 
has  proven  to  be  unrealistic  since  the 
time  needed  to  conduct  a  thorough 
background  check  of  an  applicant,  and 
to  determine  whether  the  applicant 
meets  all  of  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  licensing  routinely  takes 
longer  than  45  days.  In  order  to  ensure 
that  licenses  are  only  issued  to  quali- 
fied applicants,  this  bill  would  omit 
the  45^day  review  period  requirement 
from  the  act. 

Allow  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  to  investigate  a 
dealer  more  than  once  a  year,  if  nec- 
essary. Under  existing  law,  a  warrant  is 
required  to  conduct  more  than  one  in- 


spection of  a  Federal  firearms  licensee 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  record- 
keeping provisions  of  the  act  during 
any  12-month  period.  This  restriction 
against  unannounced  inspections  en- 
ables unscrupulous  licensees  to  conceal 
violations  of  the  law  and  is  too  infre- 
quent to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
act's  restriction.  It  should  be  noted 
that  prior  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  in  1986,  there  was  no 
limit  on  the  number  and  types  of 
warrantless  inspections  which  could  be 
conducted  of  firearms  licensees,  and 
such  inspections  had  been  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  U.S.  v.  Biswell,  406 
U.S.  311  (1972).  Furthermore,  the  Bu- 
reau, which  also  has  jurisdiction  over 
Federal  alcohol  regulations,  has  unlim- 
ited authority  to  inspect  liquor  whole- 
salers. The  laws  for  gun  dealers  should 
be  consistent  with  that  standard. 

Require  dealers  to  report  a  shortage 
in  a  firearm  shipment,  or  lost  or  stolen 
inventory  to  the  Bureau.  Under  current 
law.  ATF  has  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcing 18  U.S.C.  §922(j)  which  makes  it 
unlawful  to  receive,  conceal,  store,  or 
dispose  of  any  stolen  firearm.  There  is 
not,  however,  a  requirement  for  licens- 
ees to  report  thefts  of  firearms  to  ATF. 
The  bill  to  require  theft  reports  will 
enable  ATF  to  make  more  timely  in- 
vestigations of  violations  of  the  stat- 
ute. 

Require  dealers  to  comply  with  the 
Bureau's  firearm  trace  requests.  The 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms has  statutory  access  to  licensee 
records  by  physical  inspection.  The  Bu- 
reau may  also  require  written  reports 
of  licensees  upon  request.  However,  ef- 
fective gun  tracing  often  necessitates 
that  licensees  submit  information  on 
firearm  sales  by  phone.  While  most  li- 
censees cooperate  with  ATF's  phone  re- 
quests, some  licensees  have  refused  to 
respond  to  such  requests.  This  bill 
would  resolve  the  problem  by  requiring 
licensees  to  provide  trace  information 
by  telephone. 

Require  common  carriers,  UPS  for 
example,  to  obtain  identification  from 
individuals  who  receive  a  firearm  ship- 
ment. Persons  acquiring  firearms  for 
illegal  purposes  and  for  illegal  firearms 
trafficking  are  known  to  receive  ship- 
ments of  firearms  away  from  their 
place  of  residence.  Taking  delivery  of 
firearms  in  this  manner  helps  conceal 
the  identity  of  the  recipient.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  help  resolve 
the  problem  by  requiring  carriers  to 
identify  persons  who  take  delivery  of 
firearms. 

Require  identification,  fingerprints 
and  photograph,  for  individuals  apply- 
ing for  a  license  to  sell  machineguns. 
Current  law  requires  individuals  to 
whom  National  Firearms  Act  weapons, 
for  example,  machineguns.  are  trans- 
ferred to  be  identified  by  photographs 
and  fingerprints  to  ensure  that  the 
weapons  may  be  lawfully  received  and 
possessed.  Ironically,  there  is  no  simi- 


lar requirement  for  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  firearms  business  of  sell- 
ing such  weapons.  This  legislation 
would  impose  such  a  requirement  on 
individuals  doing  business  in  these 
types  of  weapons  prior  to  commencing 
such  business. 

Criminalize  the  sale  of  firearms  or 
ammunition  when  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  the  weapon  will  be 
used  in  a  crime  of  violence.  Dealers 
must  be  held  responsible  for  selling 
guns  to  individuals  who  are  likely  to 
commit  crimes  of  violence.  This  bill 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  a  dealer  to 
sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  a  firearm  if 
that  dealer  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  firearm  will  be  used  in 
such  a  crime. 

We  believe  that  these  provisions  will 
make  an  enormous  difference  in  law 
enforcement's  ability  to  control  the 
use  of  weapons  for  illegitimate  pur- 
poses. It  is  time  for  us  to  take  back 
control  of  our  streets,  our  playgrounds, 
our  schools,  and  our  homes  from  gun 
wielding  criminals.  The  Gun  Dealer  Li- 
censing Reform  Act  can  help  make 
that  goal  a  reality.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  review  this  legisla- 
tion and  join  us  in  this  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  496 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  RECIPIENT  OF 
FIREARM. 

Section  922(e)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(I)"  after  "(e)";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1).  as  designated  by  para- 
graph (1),  by  striking  ",  to  persons  other 
than  licensed  importers,  licensed  manufac- 
turers, licensed  dealers,  or  licensed  collec- 
tors,"; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  common  or 
contract  carrier  knowingly  to  deliver  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  a  firearm  to 
a  licensed  importer,  licensed  manufacturer, 
licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector  unless 
the  carrier  or  other  person  identifies  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  firearm  is  delivered  and 
makes  and  maintains  a  record  of  the  identity 
of  the  person  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  by  regulation.". 

SEC.  2.  SALE  OF  FIREARMS  OR  AMMUNfflON 
HAVING  REASONABLE  CAUSE  TO  BE- 
LIEVE THAT  IT  WILL  BE  USED  TO 
KILL  A  PERSON. 

Section  922  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection. 

"(s)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  person  to  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  a  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion to  another  person  if  the  person  who  sells 
or  otherwise  disposes  of  it  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  person  is  acquiring 
the  firearm  or  ammunition  with  the  Intent 
that  it  will  be  used  by  that  person  or  any 
other  person  to  commit  a  crime  of  violence 
(as  defined  in  section  924(c)(3).". 
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SEC.  S.  UCENSE  APPUCATION  FEES  FOR  DEAl^ 
ER8  IN  FIREAAMS. 

Section  923(a)(3)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking:  "$25" 
and  inserting  "S7S0";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking  "$10" 
and  inserting  "$750". 

SEC.  4.  ACTION  ON  APPUCATION  FOR  UCENSE. 

Section  923(d)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "(1)"  after  "(d)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
(C).  (D),  and  (E)  as  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3),  (4). 
and  (5).  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (2). 

SEC  «.  COMPUANCE   WITH   STATE   AND   UKAL 
LAW  AS  CONDITION  TO  UCENSE. 

Section  923(d)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  4.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs 

"(6)(A)  the  business  to  be  conducted  under 
the  license  is  not  prohibited  by  State  or 
local  law  in  the  place  where  the  licensed 
premises  is  located;  and 

"(B)  the  applicant  has  complied  with  all 
requirements  of  State  and  local  law  applica- 
ble to  the  conduct  of  such  a  business.". 

SEC.  8.  INSPECTIONS  OF  FIREARMS  UCENSEES. 

Section  923(g)(1)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)(ii)  by  striking  "not 
more  than  once  during  any  twelve-month  pe- 
riod"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C)(1)  by  striking  "not 
more  than  once  during  any  twelve-month  pe- 
riod"; and 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  striking  "the 
annual  inspection  of  records  and  inventory 
permitted  under  this  paragraph"  and  insert- 
ing "an  inspection  under  subparagraph 
(CKi)". 

SEC.  7.  REPORTS  OF  THEFT  OR  LOSS  OF  FIRE- 
ARMS. 

Section  923(g)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Each  licensee  shall  report  the  theft  or 
loss  of  a  firearm  from  the  licensee's  inven- 
tory or  collection,  within  24  hours  after  the 
theft  or  loss  is  discovered,  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  appropriate  local  authorities.". 

SEC.  8.  RESPONSES  TO  REQUESTS  FOR  I.NFORMA- 
TION. 

Section  923(g)  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  7.  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph; 

"(7)  Each  licensee  shall  respond  imme- 
diately to.  and  in  no  event  later  than  24 
hours  after  receipt  of.  a  request  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  information  contained  in  the 
records  required  to  be  kept  by  this  chapter 
as  may  be  required  for  determining  the  dis- 
position of  one  or  more  firearms.  The  re- 
quested information  shall  be  provided  orally 
or  in  writing,  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire.". 

SEC.  9.   REGISTRATION  TO  REQUIRE  A  PHOTO- 
GRAPH AND  FINGERPRINTS. 

Section  5802  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "An  individual  re- 
quired to  register  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude a  photograph  and  fingerprints  of  the 
individual  with  the  initial  application.".* 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  497.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus     Crime     Control     and     Safe 


Streets  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  funds 
received  by  States  and  units  of  local 
government  to  be  expended  to  improve 
the  quality  and  availability  of  DNA 
records,  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  DNA  identification  index,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

DNA  IDENTIFICATION  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce legislation  to  encourage  the  use 
and  databanking  of  forensic  DNA  fin- 
gerprints. 

DNA  is  the  basic  genetic  material 
that  gives  every  individual  in  the  world 
a  distinct  identity.  DNA  fingerprinting 
is  a  scientific  test  which  can  analyze 
blood,  hair,  saliva,  semen,  or  skin  left 
at  the  scene  of  a  crime  to  determine  if 
it  matches  samples  provided  by  a  de- 
fendant or  suspect.  These  tests,  when 
properly  performed  and  analyzed  are 
considered  nearly  foolproof.  They  are  a 
powerful  new  crime-fighting  tool  that 
may  conclusively  implicate  or  exoner- 
ate an  individual  accused  or  suspected 
of  a  crime. 

In  1989,  I  held  the  first  ever  congres- 
sional hearings  on  DNA  tests.  The  tes- 
timony received  at  that  hearing  con- 
vinced me  of  the  scientific  soundness  of 
these  tests  and  their  undeniable  crime- 
fighting  potential.  DNA  fingerprinting 
has  been  hailed  as  the  most  important 
technological  breakthrough  in  law  en- 
forcement since  the  inception  of  con- 
ventional fingerprinting.  I  have  strong- 
ly supported  the  FBI's  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  use  of  this  technology  in 
State  and  local  crime  laboratories. 

DNA  fingerprinting  is  beginning  to 
have  a  significant  impact  on  criminal 
prosecutions  by  enhancing  the  ability 
of  U.S.  attorneys  and  local  prosecutors 
to  obtain  convictions.  To  date  DNA 
test  results  have  been  accepted  into 
evidence  in  criminal  trials  in  most 
States. 

But  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, in  an  August  1990  report  on  fo- 
rensic uses  of  DNA  tests,  concluded 
that  standards  are  essential  to  the  per- 
formance of  high  (juality  forensic  DNA 
analysis.  According  to  the  report,  "set- 
ting standards  for  forensic  DNA  analy- 
sis is  the  most  urgent  policy  issue  and 
needs  to  be  resolved  without  further 
delay." 

I  agree.  Standards  will  ensure  that 
forensic  DNA  laboratories  are  perform- 
ing high-quality  work  and  will  give 
guidance  to  the  courts  and  others  in 
judging  the  reliability  of  individual 
test  results.  It  will  also  pave  the  way 
to  creation  of  a  DNA  databank  acces- 
sible to  State  and  local  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies  nationwide — a  vital  step 
in  assuring  that  this  technology 
achieves  its  full  crime-fighting  poten- 
tial. 

During  the  102d  Congress.  I  cochaired 
with  Congressman  Don  Edwards,  a 
joint  hearing  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  and  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 


stitutional Rights  on  the  issue  of  fo- 
rensic DNA  tests  and  the  need  for 
standards.  The  legislation  I  rise  to  in- 
troduce is  informed  by  testimony  re- 
ceived in  that  hearing.  The  bill  fosters 
the  adoption  of  forensic  DNA  testing 
standards  and  encourages  the  prolifera- 
tion of  this  important  technology 
while  addressing  the  legitimate  pri- 
vacy considerations  involved  with  its 
use. 

In  furtherance  of  that  goal,  the  DNA 
Identification  Act  of  1993  directs  the 
Director  of  the  FBI  to  appoint  an  advi- 
sory board  on  DNA  quality  assurance 
methods  and,  after  taking  its  rec- 
ommendations into  account,  to  issue 
quality  assurance  standards  including 
standards  for  proficiency  testing  of  fo- 
rensic labs  and  analysts. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  working 
together,  the  law  enforcement  and  sci- 
entific communities  can  ensure  the  in- 
tegrity and  increased  acceptance  of  fo- 
rensic DNA  tests.  The  DNA  Identifica- 
tion Act  will  further  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  497 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "DNA  Identi- 
fication Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  DNA  IDENTIFICATION. 

(a)  Funding  To  Improve  the  Quality  and 
availability  of  dna  analyses  for  law 
Enforcement  Identification  Purposes — 

(1)  Drug  control  and  system  improve- 
me.nt  grant  program.— Section  501(b)  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3751(b))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (20); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (21)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(23)  developing  or  improving  in  a  forensic 
laboratory  a  capability  to  analyze 
deoxyribonucleic  acid  (referred  to  in  this 
title  as  'DNA')  for  identification  purposes.". 

(2)  State  applications.— Section  503(a)  of 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3753(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(12)  If  any  part  of  a  grant  made  under  this 
part  is  to  be  used  to  develop  or  improve  a 
DNA  analysis  capability  in  a  forensic  labora- 
tory, a  certification  tha^- 

"(A)  DNA  analyses  performed  at  the  lab- 
oratory will  satisfy  or  exceed  then  current 
standards  for  a  quality  assurance  program 
for  DNA  analysis  issued  by  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  under 
section  2(b)  of  the  DNA  Identification  Act  of 
1993; 

"(B)  DNA  samples  obtained  by  and  DNA 
analyses  performed  at  the  laboratory  will  be 
made  available  only— 

"(1)  to  criminal  justice  agencies,  for  law 
enforcement  identification  purposes; 


"(ii)  for  criminal  defense  purposes,  to  a  de- 
fendant, who  shall  have  access  to  samples 
and  analyses  performed  in  connection  with 
the  case  in  which  the  defendant  is  charged; 
and 

"(ill)  to  others,  if  personally  identifiable 
information  is  removed,  for  a  r>opulation  sta- 
tistics database,  for  identification  research 
and  protocol  development  purposes,  or  for 
quality  control  purposes;  and 

"(C)  the  laboratory  and  each  analyst  per- 
forming DNA  analyses  at  the  laboratory  will 
undergo,  at  regular  intervals  not  exceeding 
180  days,  external  proficiency  testing  by  a 
DNA  proficiency  testing  program  meeting 
the  standards  issued  under  section  2(b)  of  the 
DNA  Identification  Act  of  1993.". 

(3)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
For  each  of  fiscal  years  1994.  1995,  1996,  1997, 
and  1998  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  grants  to  the  States  for 
DNA  analysis. 

(b)  Quality  Assurance  and  Proficiency 
Testing  Standards.— 

(1)  Publication  of  quALrri-  assurance  and 
proficiency  testing  standards. — (A)  Not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  appoint  an  ad- 
visory board  on  DNA  quality  assurance 
methods.  The  Director  shall  appoint  mem- 
bers of  the  board  from  among  nominations 
proposed  by  the  head  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  professional  societies  of 
crime  laboratory  officials.  The  advisory 
board  shall  Include  as  members  scientists 
from  State  and  local  forensic  laboratories, 
molecular  geneticists  and  population  geneti- 
cists not  affiliated  with  a  forensic  labora- 
tory, and  a  representative  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology.  The 
advisory  board  shall  develop,  and  if  appro- 
priate, periodically  revise,  recommended 
standards  for  quality  assurance,  including 
standards  for  testing  the  proficiency  of  fo- 
rensic laboratories,  and  forensic  analysts,  in 
conducting  analyses  of  DNA. 

(B)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  after  taking  into  consider- 
ation such  recommended  standards,  shall 
issue  (and  revise  from  time  to  time)  stand- 
ards for  quality  assurance,  including  stand- 
ards for  testing  the  proficiency  of  forensic 
laboratories,  and  forensic  analysts,  in  con- 
ducting analyses  of  DNA. 

(C)  The  standards  described  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  specify  criteria  for 
quality  assurance  and  proficiency  tests  to  be 
applied  to  the  various  types  of  DNA  analyses 
used  by  forensic  laboratories.  The  standards 
shall  also  include  a  system  for  grading  pro- 
ficiency testing  performance  to  determine 
whether  a  laboratory  is  performing  accept- 
ably. 

(D)  Until  such  time  as  the  advisory  board 
has  made  recommendations  to  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  Director  has  acted  upon  those  rec- 
ommendations, the  quality  assurance  guide- 
lines adopted  by  the  technical  working  group 
on  DNA  analysis  methods  shall  be  deemed 
the  Director's  standards  for  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(2)  Administration  of  the  advisory 
BOARD.— For  administrative  purposes,  the  ad- 
visory board  appointed  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  considered  to  be  an  advisory  board 
to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Section  14  of  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  advisory  board  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a).  The  board  shall 
cease  to  exist  on  the  date  that  is  5  years 
after  the  date  on  which  initial  appointments 


are  made  to  the  board,  unless  the  existence 
of  the  board  is  extended  by  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(c)  Index  To  Facilitate  Law  Enforcement 
Exchange  of  DNA  Identification  Informa- 
tion.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  may  establish 
an  index  of — 

(A)  DNA  identification  records  of  persons 
convicted  of  crimes; 

(B)  analyses  of  DNA  samples  recovered 
from  crime  scenes;  and 

(C)  analyses  of  DNA  samples  recovered 
from  unidentified  human  remains. 

(2)  Contents.— The  index  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  only  information 
on  DNA  identification  records  and  DNA  anal- 
yses that  are— 

(A)  based  on  analyses  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  publicly  available  standards  that 
satisfy  or  exceed  the  gruidelines  for  a 'quality 
assurance  progrram  for  DNA  analysis,  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation under  subsection  (b); 

(B)  prepared  by  laboratories  and  DNA  ana- 
lysts that  undergo,  at  regular  intervals  not 
exceeding  180  days,  external  proficiency  test- 
ing by  a  DNA  proficiency  testing  program 
meeting  the  standards  issued  under  sub- 
section (b);  and 

(C)  maintained  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
criminal  justice  agencies  pursuant  to  rules 
that  allow  disclosure  of  stored  DNA  samples 
and  DNA  analyses  only — 

(i>  to  criminal  justice  agencies,  for  law  en- 
forcement identification  purposes; 

(11)  for  criminal  defense  purposes,  to  a  de- 
fendant, who  shall  have  access  to  samples 
and  analyses  performed  in  connection  with 
the  case  in  which  the  defendant  is  charged; 
or 

(ill)  to  others,  if  personally  identifiable  in- 
formation is  removed,  for  a  population  sta- 
tistics database,  for  identification  research 
and  protocol  development  purposes,  or  for 
quality  control  purposes. 

(3)  Failure  to  meet  requirements.— The 
exchange  of  records  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section is  subject  to  cancellation  if  the  qual- 
ity control  and  privacy  requirements  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  are  not  met. 

(d)  Federal  BimEAU  of  Investigation.— 

(1)  Proficiency  testing  requirements.— 
(A)  Personnel  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation who  perform  DNA  analyses  shall 
undergo,  at  regular  intervals  not  exceeding 
180  days,  external  proficiency  testing  by  a 
DNA  proficiency  testing  program  meeting 
the  standards  issued  under  subsection  (b). 
Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  arrange  for 
periodic  blind  external  tests  to  determine 
the  proficiency  of  DNA  analysis  performed  at 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  labora- 
tory. As  used  in  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
"blind  external  test"  means  a  test  that  is 
presented  to  the  laboratory  through  a  second 
agency  and  appears  to  the  analysts  to  in- 
volve routine  evidence. 

(B)  For  each  of  the  5  years  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  results  of  each  of  the  tests 
described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(2)  P>RIVACY     PROTE<rriON     STANDARDS.— <A) 

Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B),  the 
results  of  DNA  tests  performed  for  a  Federal 
law  enforcement  agency  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  may  be  disclosed  only — 


(i)  to  criminal  justice  agencies  for  law  en- 
forcement identification  purposes;  or 

(ii)  for  criminal  defense  purposes,  to  a  de- 
fendant, who  shall  have  access  to  samples 
and  analyses  performed  in  connection  with 
the  case  in  which  the  defendant  is  charged. 

(B)  If  personally  identifiable  information  is 
removed,  test  results  may  be  disclosed  for  a 
population  statistics  database,  for  identifica- 
tion research  and  protocol  development  pur- 
poses, or  for  quality  control  purposes. 

(3)  Criminal  penalties.— (A)  Whoever— 

(1)  by  virtue  of  employment  or  official  po- 
sition, has  possession  of.  or  access  to,  indi- 
vidually identifiable  DNA  information  in- 
dexed in  a  database  created  or  maintained  by 
any  Federal  law  enforcement  agency;  and 

(ii)  willfully  discloses  such  information  in 
any  manner  to  any  person  or  agency  not  en- 
titled to  receive  it. 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000. 

(B)  Whoever,  without  authorization,  will- 
fully obtains  DNA  samples  or  Individually 
identifiable  DNA  information  indexed  in  a 
database  created  or  maintained  by  any  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agency  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $100,000. 

(f)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  $2,000,000 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997. 
and  1998  to  carry  out  subsections  (b),  (o. 
and  (d).« 


By  Mr.  KOHL: 

S.  498.  A  bill  to  amend  section  365  of 
title  11,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
protection  of  assignees  of  executory 
contracts  and  unexpired  leases  ap- 
proved by  court  order  in  cases  reversed 
on  appeal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

relating  to  assignees  of  executory 
contracts 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  address- 
ing a  bankruptcy  problem  threatening 
the  value  of  real  estate  lease  agree- 
ments. Following  the  1990  third  circuit 
court  opinion  in  In  re  Joshua  Slocum, 
Ltd..  (922  F.2d.  1081)  it  is  unclear  wheth- 
er the  sale  of  a  real  estate  lease  by  a 
chapter  11  debtor/tenant  is  permanent 
or  not.  Amending  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
as  this  bill  does  will  eliminate  lease 
pvirchasei's'  fears  that  their  purchases 
might  be  revoked  without  notice,  long 
after  a  bankruptcy  court  approves  the 
initial  sale,  and  after  they  have  in- 
vested their  time  and  money  in  reli- 
ance on  that  approval. 

Under  current  law,  a  purchaser  of  a 
bankrupt  tenant's  lease  may  lose  those 
purchased  leasing  rights  without  no- 
tice if  someone  other  than  the  bank- 
rupt tenant — for  example,  a  landlord 
with  an  interest  in  a  lease — subse- 
quently tries  to  prevent  the  purchase. 
By  amending  the  code  to  make  sure 
that  courts  do  not  block  sales  of  execu- 
tory contracts  and  unexpired  leases 
without  first  requiring  proper  notice, 
this  bill  protects  the  interests  of  a 
good  faith  lease  purchaser. 

In  the  case  of  In  re  Slocum  the  third 
circuit  considered  the  finality  of  orders 
under  section  365  lease  assignments. 
There  the  court  held  that  a  landlord's 
appeal  of  a  bankruptcy  court's  order 
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authorizing  a  chapter  11  tenant's  sale 
of  a  real  estate  lease  was  not  moot,  and 
that  the  sale  could  be  reversed  on  ap- 
peal. This  ruling  came  even  though  the 
sale  of  the  lease  was  completed,  and 
the  purchaser  took  possession  of  the 
premises  almost  2  years  prior  to  the 
third  circuit's  opinion.  In  reaching  its 
decision,  the  Slocum  court  refused  to 
apply  mootness  principles  specifically 
stated  in  sections  363(m)  and  364(e). 
which  would  have  protected  the  pur- 
chaser's interests. 

Section  363(m)  and  364(e)  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  require  that  a  party  ap- 
pealing an  authorized  sale,  lease  of 
property,  or  issuing  of  trustee  credit 
must  first  acquire  a  court  order  stop- 
ping the  sale,  lease,  or  issuing  before 
mounting  a  court  challenge  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  underlying  sale,  lease,  or 
issuing.  Section  365,  which  addresses 
lease  assignments,  has  no  similar  re- 
quirement for  a  party  challenging  the 
sale  of  a  lease.  Consequently,  by  re- 
quiring a  party  appealing  a  sale  of  a 
lease  to  first  seek  a  court  order  block- 
ing the  sale,  this  measure  provides  no- 
tice to  purchasers  of  section  365  leases. 

Unless  section  365  is  amended,  court 
decisions  will  continue  to  undermine 
the  Bankruptcy  Code's  policies  of  fa- 
voring finality  of  judicial  orders  and 
fully  informing  purchasers  of  the  sta- 
tus of  their  purchase,  as  found  in  sec- 
tions 363  and  364.  Furthermore,  failure 
to  act  will  thwart  the  code's  policy  of 
promoting  lease  sales  to  reduce  the  fi- 
nancial responsibilities  of  a  bankrupt 
debtor.  The  uncertainty  surrounding 
chapter  U  lease  purchases  existing 
after  Slocum  diminishes  the  value  of 
section  365  leases  and  the  desirability 
of  purchasing  such  leases.  Purchasers 
of  these  types  of  leases  now  fear  losing 
their  purchase  rights  long  after  a  bank- 
ruptcy court  approves  the  sale.  This 
lowers  the  value  of  such  leases,  which 
then  limits  a  debtor's  financial  re- 
sources, and  thus  reduces  the  dollars 
available  to  satisfy  creditors. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  only  fair  that 
someone  who  buys  a  lease  should  know 
what  they  are  getting.  Given  the  Slo- 
cum decision  and  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 365.  that  is  not  the  case.  Amending 
section  365.  as  this  proposal  does,  en- 
sures that  innocent  purchasers  of 
unexpired  leases  know  the  status  of 
their  purchase,  and  can  then  act  ac- 
cordingly. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure,  and  assist  in  its 
swift  passage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  496 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  PROTECTION  OF  ASSIGNEES  OF  EX- 
ECtTORY  CO.MTRACTS  AND 

t'NEXPIRED  LEASES  APPROVED  BY 
COURT  ORDER  IN  CASES  REVERSED 
ON  APPEAL. 

Section  365  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
In?  new  subsection: 

"(p)  If  the  asslg-nment  of  an  executory  con- 
tract or  unexpired  lease  under  this  section  is 
approved  by  the  court,  the  reversal  or  modi- 
fication on  appeal  of  the  approval  or  of  the 
assignment  does  not  affect  the  validity  of 
the  assignment  to  an  entity  that  obtained 
the  assignment  in  good  faith,  whether  or  not 
the  entity  knew  of  the  pendency  of  the  ap- 
peal, unless  the  assignment  was  stayed  pend- 
ing appeal.".* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  periods  commencing  on  No- 
vember 28,  1993.  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  1993.  and  commencing  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  1994.  and  ending  on  December  3, 
1994.  as  'National  Home  Care  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  HOME  CARE  WEEK 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  weeks  of  November  28.  1993. 
through  December  4,  1993.  and  Novem- 
ber 27,  1994,  through  December  3.  1994, 
as  "National  Home  Care  Week."  This 
resolution  serves  several  purposes. 
First,  it  acknowledges  that  home  care 
allows  a  patient  to  retain  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  independence  and  the  abil- 
ity to  enjoy  the  familiar  and  comfort- 
ing surroundings  of  his  or  her  own 
home.  Second,  it  recognizes  that  home 
care  is  an  effective  and  economical  al- 
ternative to  unnecessary  institutional- 
ization. And,  third,  it  commemorates 
the  organizations  and  professionals 
who  provide  this  vital  health  care  serv- 
ice to  millions  of  Americans. 

Of  the  more  than  12.(XX)  home  care 
agencies,  some  6.1(X)  are  Medicare  cer- 
tified and  employ  147,(X)0  health  care 
professionals.  These,  and  all  other 
home  care  professionals  deserve  to  be 
recognized  for  the  vital  role  they  play 
in  maintaining  the  health  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

This  resolution  is  timely  in  light  of 
our  vigorous  debate  on  health  care  re- 
form and  how  to  decrease  expenditures 
while  ensuring  access.  Home  care  can 
provide  a  partial  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  long-term  care  for  seniors, 
chronically  ill  children,  and  disabled 
citizens  in  America.  Indeed,  home  care 
is  a  proven  alternative  to  unnecessary 
institutionalization  and  its  resulting 
high  costs. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing: Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  has  re- 
ported a  $78,(X)0  per-case  saving  from  its 
individual  care  management  program 
by  using  home  care  for  victims  of  cata- 
strophic accidents.  Also.  New  Mexico's 
waiver  program  for  people  with  AIDS 
estimates  a  savings  of  $1,000  a  month 
for  patients  using  home  care  rather 
than  skilled  nursing  facility  care.  In 
addition,  home  care  provides  cost  effec- 
tive treatment  of  injuries  and  illnesses 


that,  left  untreated,  often  lead  to  more 
costly  acute  care  and  long-term  insti- 
tutionalization. 

Home  health  care  can  also  be  the 
most  humane  and  compassionate  form 
of  health  care.  Whether  the  individual 
is  a  child  or  an  aging  adult,  home  care 
allows  that  patient  to  receive  care  in 
his  or  her  own  home.  According  to  a 
national  poll  conducted  by  Louis  Har- 
ris &  Associates,  78  percent  of  those 
polled  preferred  to  receive  care  in  their 
home  instead  of  a  nursing  home. 

There  are  countless  families  who 
could  benefit  from  home  care  services. 
For  example,  there  is  a  14-year-old  girl 
in  Utah  who,  at  2^A  years  old,  was  a 
near-drowning  victim  and  since  that 
time  has  been  semicomatose.  After 
spending  9  years  in  an  Air  Force  base 
hospital  in  California,  and  another  6 
months  at  a  semiacute  long-term  care 
facility  in  Utah,  her  mother  brought 
her  home  in  April  1992. 

With  the  help  of  a  home  care  nurse, 
the  girl  is  now  in  her  own  home  with 
those  who  love  her.  The  results  are 
heartwarming:  The  girl's  mental  condi- 
tion and  morale  have  shown  great  im- 
provement; she  now  communicates 
using  her  eyes  to  signal  "yes/no  "  to 
questions:  she  participates  in  family 
activities  and  travels  in  the  family  van 
and  regularly  attends  church  services; 
and.  finally,  her  parents,  who  had  been 
divorced,  were  recently  remarried  and 
the  family  was  reunited. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  but  one  exam- 
ple of  the  value  of  home  care  services. 
The  quality  of  the  lives  of  this  young 
girl  and  her  family  have  been  im- 
proved, and,  in  addition,  the  financial 
burdens  of  institutionalization  have 
been  diminished.  We  should  recognize 
the  benefits  of  home  care  and  encour- 
age its  use  for  this  very  purpose. 

In  closing,  the  exposure  that  this  res- 
olution gives  to  home  care  helps  to 
heighten  public  awareness  and  accept- 
ance of  this  humane  and  sensible  alter- 
native health  care  option.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HATCH): 
S.J.  Res.  56.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  April  12, 
1993,  as  "National  Public  Safety  Tele- 
communicators  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  PUBLIC  SAFETY  TELECOMMUNICATORS 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
over  one-half  million  people  who  serve 
our  Nation  as  public  safety  dispatch- 
ers. These  dispatchers  respond  to  our 
telephone  calls  requesting  emergency 
assistance  from  police,  firefighting. 
and  emergency  medical  services  [EMS]. 
These  men  and  women  are  the  unsung 
heroes  that  protect  our  homes  and  fam- 
ilies and  ensure  swift  response  to  emer 
gencies.  Today.  I  rise  to  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 


beginning  April  12.  1993.  as  "National 
Public  Safety  Dispatchers  Week." 

Police,  fire,  and  EMS  communication 
officers  rank  among  our  most  commit- 
ted public  servants — and  rarely  do  they 
receive  their  due  praise.  Working  be- 
hind th"  scenes,  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  these  professionals  form  the 
vital  link  between  citizens  in  need  of 
assistance  and  emergency  personnel. 
Undoubtedly,  their  expertise  saves 
lives  that  might  otherwise  be  lost  in 
those  critical  minutes  before  emer- 
gency officers  arrive  on  the  scene. 

Though  we  are  all  familiar  with  pro- 
grams such  as  911  emergency  service, 
the  individual  behind  the  phone  is  sel- 
dom noticed.  At  some  point,  each 
American  will  probably  be  touched 
with  an  emergency  and  will  depend  on 
those  men  and  women  who  operate  the 
emergency  response  system.  However, 
for  far  too  long  we  have  failed  to  show 
gratitude  to  public  safety  telecommu- 
nicators.  This  resolution  honors  the 
dedication  and  professionalism  of  these 
invaluable  public  servants. 

Last  year,  by  passing  this  same  reso- 
lution, the  Congress  finally  gave  the 
public  safety  telecommunicators  the 
recognition  they  so  richly  deserve.  In 
fact,  this  measure  was  supported  by  a 
bipartisan  coalition  of  53  Senators  and 
I  hope  we  can  achieve  the  same  sweep- 
ing support  again  this  year.  Once 
again,  we  must  show  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  the  public  safety  tele- 
communicators  for  dedicating  their  ca- 
reers to  the  protection  of  our  lives. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Congress- 
man Markey  for  once  again  introduc- 
ing this  important  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  to  guarantee 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  and  I  en- 
courage all  of  my  colleagues  to  cospon- 
sor this  important  measure.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ROTH,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  15.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Government  Reform. 

S.  20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RoTH,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  COHEN] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  20,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  of  strategic  plan- 
ning and  performance  measurement  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  55,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation based  on  participation  in  labor 
disputes. 
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At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  EXON]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  67,  a  bill  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  by  pro- 
viding for  uniform  standards  of  liabil- 
ity for  harm  arising  out  of  general 
aviation  accidents. 

S.  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  MURKOWSKi],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  SiMON]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  70,  a  bill  to  reauthor- 
ize the  National  Writing  Project,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  88,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  schools  participating  in 
the  school  lunch  program  offer  stu- 
dents specific  types  of  fluid  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
155,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  amounts  received 
by  a  cooperative  telephone  company. 

S.  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
173.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  more 
gradual  period  of  transition  (under  a 
new  alternative  formula  with  respect 
to  such  transition)  to  the  changes  in 
benefit  computation  rules  enacted  in 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1977  as  such  changes  apply  to  workers 
born  in  the  years  after  1916  and  before 
1927  (and  related  beneficiaries)  and  to 
provide  for  increases  in  such  worker's 
benefits  accordingly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  182 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCONNELL. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Kempthorne]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  182.  a  bill  to  authorize 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
strumentalities to  retain  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  materials  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  recycling,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Su^ON.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Dorgan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor   of  S.    239,    a   bill    to   provide 


grants  to  States  for  the  establishment 
of  community  works  progress  pro- 
grams. 

S.  26S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  266,  a  bill  to  provide  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  library 
media  resources,  technology  enhance- 
ment, training  and  improvement. 

S.  277 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  277,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  African 
American  Museum  within  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

S.  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Feingold]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  335,  a  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  make  addi- 
tional frequencies  available  for  com- 
mercial assignment  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  development  and  use  of  new 
telecommunications  technologies,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  376 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Dlinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  376,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  transfer 
of  2  or  more  handguns  to  an  individual 
in  any  30-day  period. 

S.  382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  382.  a  bill  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  384,  a  bill  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  to  small  businesses 
by  eliminating  impediments  to 
securitization  and  facilitating  the  de- 
velopment of  a  secondary  market  in 
small  business  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  402 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby]  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  402,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  increase  the  domestic  service  wage 
exclusion,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  403,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  tax 
credit  for  fuels  produced  from  offshore 
deep-water  projects. 

S.  455 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
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[Mr.  BiNGAMAN],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Wallop],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  DoMENici]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  455,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  31,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  Federal  payments  to  units  of 
general  local  government  for  entitle- 
ment lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  458 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCoNNELL]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  458.  a  bill  to  restore  the 
Second  Amendment  Rights  of  all 
Americans. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  LlEBERMAN],  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  38,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  March  20,  1993,  as  "Na- 
tional Quilting  Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Gregg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  41, 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  require  a  balanced  budget. 

SENATE  JOUJT  RESOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  on  November  21,  1993. 
and  the  week  beginning  on  November 
20,  1994,  each  as  "National  Family 
Week". 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ExoN,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  a  con- 
current resolution  urging  the  President 
to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
weapons  test  ban. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  64. 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  increasing  the  effective 
rate  of  taxation  by  lowering  the  estate 
tax  exemption  would  devastate  home- 
owners, farmers,  and  small  business 
owners,  further  hindering  the  creation 
of  jobs  and  economic  growth. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  68,  a  res- 


olution urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  an  international 
oil  embargo  through  the  United  Na- 
tions against  Libya  because  of  its  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  United  Nations 
Security  Council  Resolutions  731  and 
748  concerning  the  bombing  of  Pan  Am 
Flight  103. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hami>- 
shire  [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Faircloth],  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  66  proposed  to  S.  382,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  emergency  unemployment 
compensation  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 13-PERMnTING  THE  USE 
OF  THE  ROTUNDA  OF  THE  CAP- 
ITOL FOR  A  CEPEMONY  TO  COM- 
MEMORATE THE  DAYS  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE OF  VICTIMS  OF 
THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  FORD,  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Con.  Res.  13 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  such  Act,  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  has  des- 
ignated April  18.  through  April  25.  1993,  and 
April  3  through  April  10,  1994.  as  "Days  of 
Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust": 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  has  recommended  that  a  one- 
hour  ceremony  be  held  at  noon  on  April  20. 
1993,  and  at  noon  on  April  6.  1994,  consisting 
of  speeches,  readings,  and  musical  presen- 
tations as  part  of  the  days  of  remembrance 
activities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  rotunda  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  used  on  April  20.  10O3  from  8 
o'clock  ante  meridian  until  3  o'clock  post 
meridian  and  on  April  6,  1994.  from  8  o'clock 
ante  meridian  until  3  o'clock  post  meridian 
for  a  ceremony  as  part  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  days  of  remembrance  of  victims 
of  the  Holocaust.  Physical  preparations  for 
the  conduct  of  the  ceremony  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  such  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution  to  re- 
serve the  Capitol  rotunda  for  a  cere- 
mony to  commemorate  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust. 

Sunday,  April  18,  marks  the  start  of 
this  year's  Days  of  Remembrance  for 
the  Victims  of  the  Holocaust.  For  8 
days,  thousands  of  survivors  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust will  gather  in  Washington  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  martyred 
Jews  and  non-Jews  who  were  killed  by 
the  Nazis  and  to  remember  the  suffer- 
ing, the  pain,  and  the  lessons  of  the 
Holocaust.  The  concurrent  resolution 
that  I  am  introducing  today  authorizes 


the  use  of  the  Capitol  rotunda  on  Tues- 
day. April  20,  1993,  and  Tuesday,  April 
6,  1994,  for  the  national  civic  com- 
memoration of  the  1993  and  1994  Days 
of  Remembrance. 

The  Holocaust  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  darkest  periods  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Six  million  Jews  were  the 
victims  of  the  Nazi's  evil  plan.  The 
coldblooded  and  brutal  extermination 
of  those  innocent  people  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  mans  inhumanity  to  man 
and  of  his  capacity  to  be  cruel. 

The  Holocaust  is  also  a  painful  re- 
minder of  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  and  other  civilized  nations  to 
act  in  the  face  of  evil.  We  allowed  our 
cherished  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  life,  liberty,  and  equality  for 
all  human  beings  to  falter.  Even  when 
the  horror  and  extent  of  the  German 
atrocities  became  evidence,  our  Gov- 
ernment made  little  effort  to  stop  the 
killings  and  rescue  the  victims  of  Nazi 
oppression  from  their  tragic  fate. 

I  believe,  as  Dante  once  wrote,  that 
"He  who  sees,  stands  by  and  does  noth- 
ing as  evil  is  performed,  is  just  as 
guilty  as  he  who  performs  it."  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  guilt  is 
ours  as  well? 

We  must  never  repeat  the  crime  of  si- 
lence or  forget  our  commitment  to 
freedom  and  human  dignity.  We  must 
be  at  the  forefront  of  international  ef- 
forts to  bring  perpetrators  of  genocide 
of  justice.  We  took  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion through  the  long-overdue  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention.  More 
recently,  we  reaffirmed  our  commit- 
ment to  this  principle  when  we  created 
a  safe  haven  to  protect  the  Kurds  in 
Iraq  and  when  we  established  a  war 
crimes  tribunal  to  address  the  atroc- 
ities in  Bosnia.  However,  out  duty  has 
not  ended.  We  must  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  keep  the  memories  and  lessons 
of  the  Holocaust  alive  in  order  that 
history  may  never  again  repeat  itself.* 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  75— TO  EX- 
TEND THE  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 
SENATE  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FORD  (for  Mr.  Mitchell  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Pell)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  75 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Jacob  K.  Javits  Senate  Fellowship 
Program  Extension  Resolution". 

FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  EXTENDED;  ELIGIBLE 
PARTICIPANTS 

Sec  2.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  increased 
participation  by  outstanding  students  in  a 
public  service  career,  the  Jacob  K.  Javits 
Senate  Fellowship  Program  is  hereby  ex- 
tended for  five  years. 

(b)  The  Jacob  K.  Javits  Foundation.  Incor- 
porated, New  York,  New  York,  shall  select 
Senate  Fellowship  participants.  Each  such 
participant  shall  complete  a  program  of 
graduate  study  in  accordance  with  criteria 
agreed  upon  by  the  Jacob  K.  Javits  Founda- 
tion, Incorporated. 


SENATE  COMPONENT  OF  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
(hereinafter  "Secretary")  is  authorized  from 
funds  made  available  under  section  4,  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  each  eligi- 
ble participant  selected  under  section  2  for  a 
period  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  pe- 
riod of  employment  for  each  participant 
shall  not  exceed  1  year.  Compensation  paid 
to  participants  under  this  resolution  shall 
not  supplement  stipends  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Education  under  the  Fellowship 
Program. 

(b)  For  any  fiscal  year  no  more  than  ten 
fellowship  participants  shall  be  so  employed. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority  Lead- 
er of  the  Senate,  shall  place  eligible  partici- 
pants in  positions  in  the  Senate  that  are, 
within  practical  considerations,  supportive 
of  the  fellowship  participants'  academic  pro- 
grams. 

FUNDS 

Sec.  4.  The  funds  necessary  to  compensate 
any  such  eligible  participant  shall  be  made 
available  for  five  years  to  the  Secretary  and 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
For  the  succeeding  five  years  of  this  program 
such  funds  shall  not  exceed  $250,000  each 
year. 

PROGRAM  EXTENSION 

Sec.  5.  This  program  shall  terminate  Sep- 
tember 30,  1998.  Three  months  prior  to  such 
expiration  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  program  to  the  Majority 
Leader  and  the  Senate  along  with  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  program's  ex- 
tension and  continued  funding  level. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  PROGRAM  ACT 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  67 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Gramm,  and 
Mr.  Specter)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  382)  to  extend  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  is  hereby  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
submitted  the  budget  required  by  section  300 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  no 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  should 
be  considered. 


MITCHELL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  68 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Wellstone,  Mr. 
ROBB.  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
WOFFORD,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and 
Mr.  Baucus)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  382),  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  Notwithstanding  section  601(a)(2)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2 
U.S.C.  31(2)),  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
(relating  to  pay  for  Members  of  Congress) 
which   would   become   effective   under  such 


provision  of  law  during  calendar  year  1994 
shall  not  take  effect. 

(B)  Severabiuty.— If  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  is  held  to  be  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act,  or  an  amendment 
made  by  this  Act,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected. 


BROWN  (AND  HELMS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  69 

Mr.  BROWN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HELMS)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  382),  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  .  LIMrrATION  ON  FEDERAL  COST  OF  LIV- 
ING ADJUSTMENTS  IN  CALENDAR 
YEARI9B4. 

(a)  Federal  Employees.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  rates  of  basic  pay  for 
each  statutory  pay  system  shall  not  be  ad- 
justed under  section  5303  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  during  calendar  year  1994. 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  633 
of  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government  Appropriations  Act,  1991  (Public 
Law  101-509;  104  Stat.  1481)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Members  of  Congress.— Notwithstand- 
ing section  601(a)(2)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31(2)),  the 
cost  of  living  adjustment  (relating  to  pay  for 
Members  of  Congress)  which  would  become 
effective  under  such  provision  of  law  during 
calendar  year  1994  (if  not  for  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection)  shall  not  take  effect. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

committee  on  rules  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  3,  1993,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  the  financing  of  con- 
gressional election  campaigns:  S.  3,  S. 
7,  S.  62,  S.  87,  S.  94,  and  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  65.  The  following  Members 
will  testify:  Senator  Mitchell,  Sen- 
ator Boren,  Senator  Domenici.  Senator 
NiCKLES,  Senator  DeConcini,  Senator 
Kerry,  Senator  Biden,  Senator  Brad- 
ley, Senator  Pell,  Senator  SiMON, 
Senator  Wellstone,  and  Senator  Dor- 
gan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
at  2:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  3. 
1993,  in  open  session,  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  U.S.  Government  facilitation 
of  private  business  investment  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate,  9:30  a.m.,  March  3,  1993,  to 
consider  pending  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMriTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
PRODUCTIVITY' 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Productivity  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, March  3,  1993,  at  1:30  p.m.,  for  a 
hearing  on  Career  Pathways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HONORING  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
CHINESE-AMERICANS  ON  ITS 
20TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
week  at  a  dinner  at  the  National  Press 
Club,  the  Organization  of  Chinese- 
Americans  will  celebrate  its  20th  anni- 
versary. I  rise  today  to  commend  OCA 
for  two  decades  of  service  and  represen- 
tation of  Chinese-Americans  in  my 
home  State  of  Dlinois  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  Recently,  OCA  orga- 
nized its  first  chapter  in  Hong  Kong  to 
go  along  with  41  chapters  around  the 
country. 

Over  the  last  20  years.  OCA  has  left 
an  important  mark  on  the  work  that 
we  do  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  affecting 
the  lives  of  Chinese  and  other  Asian- 
Americans.  Chinese  Americans,  even 
though  they  have  been  in  the  United 
States  since  the  early  18O0's.  have  often 
been  voiceless  in  public  affairs.  That  is 
no  surprise  since,  by  law.  they  were 
barred  from  naturalization  until  after 
the  start  of  World  War  n.  Despite  their 
noted  accomplishments  in  architec- 
ture, medicine,  engineering,  and  the 
arts,  Chinese-Americans,  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  have  had  the  doors 
closed  to  them  for  many  occupations. 
OCA  and  other  organizations  have 
worked  to  open  those  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity through  advocacy  and  through 
leadership  development  and  training  of 
Chinese- Americans. 

The  Organization  of  Chinese-Ameri- 
cans in  concert  with  others  took  strong 
leadership  against  the  anti-Asian  vio- 
lence that  erupted  in  Detroit  in  1982 
with  the  beating  death  of  Vincent 
Chin.  Vincent  Chin  was  mistaken  for 
being  Japanese  by  an  unemployed  auto 
worker  who  hit  him  fatally  with  a 
baseball  bat.  Since  that  time,  OCA  has 
worked  closely  on  anti-Asian  violence 
concerns  and  monitored  numerous 
cases  around  the  country,  giving  advice 
both  to  law  enforcement  officials  and 
to  local  Asian  communities. 

OCA  has  also  worked  in  coalition 
with    other  Asian-American   advocacy 
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organizations  and  representatives  of 
Hispanic,  African-American,  women's 
and  religious  organizations  on  behalf  of 
voting  and  civil  rights,  immigrant  pro- 
tection, and  spreading  Chinese  culture. 
Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  commending  OCA  and 
its  founders  whose  mission  20  years  ago 
says  it  best,  'To  Embrace  the  Hopes 
and  Dreams  of  Chinese-Americans  in 
the  United  States."* 


DEFENSE  CONVERSION  AND  SAV- 
ING THE  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL 
BASE 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  that  we  need  to  pay  careful 
attention  to  the  overall  health  of  our 
economy,  and  reducing  the  budget  defi- 
cit. At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  the  problem  of  preserving  our 
industrial  base,  and  making  defense 
conversion  effective. 

The  current  Clinton  program  leaves 
these  critical  issues  unaddressed,  and 
make  ambiguous  spending  proposals 
that  could  undermine  both  our  security 
and  our  technological  competitiveness. 
This  does  not  address  the  critical  tasks 
we  face.  There  is  no  point  in  talking 
about  economic  stimulus,  competitive- 
ness, and  technology  and  forgetting 
about  defense  industry — the  area  where 
we  are  the  proven  leader  of  the  world. 

THE  raiPORTANCE  OF  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY  TO  OUR 
ECONOMY  AND  SECURmr 

Defense  industry  still  makes  up 
roughly  5  percent  of  all  the  manufac- 
turing jobs  in  the  United  States.  It  em- 
ploys some  6  million  Americans  in  de- 
fense-related jobs.  In  fact.  Data  Re- 
sources Inc.  [DRI]  estimated  that  some 
3.4  million  of  these  Americans  worked 
in  defense  industry  in  1989,  the  year 
that  defense  outlays  peaked  at  some 
$304  billion. 

Equally  important,  DRI  estimates 
that  defense  related  jobs  have  em- 
ployed some  17  percent  of  all  the  engi- 
neers in  the  United  States,  7  percent  of 
all  scientists,  roughly  10  percent  of  all 
technicians,  8  percent  of  all  computer 
workers,  9  percent  of  all  craftsmen,  and 
some  18  percent  of  all  administrative 
support  managers.  It  is  impossible  to 
talk  about  economic  recovery,  employ- 
ment, competitiveness,  or  American 
technology  without  talking  about  the 
defense  industrial  base  and  defense 
conversion. 

Such  statistics  become  even  more 
impressive  when  we  look  at  the  struc- 
ture of  American  industry.  We  tend  to 
forget  that  macro-economic  models  of 
our  economy  generally  have  no  sen- 
sitivity to  the  complex  sectoral  details 
that  actually  determine  our  economic 
place  in  the  world,  and  the  future  of 
our  economy. 

Defense  employs  over  20  percent  of 
the  workers  in  15  critical  industries. 
These  include  some  obvious  areas  like 
military  construction  and  the  manu- 
facture of  guided  missiles — where  de- 


fense employs  over  90  percent  of  the 
Nation's  workers.  They  also  include, 
however,  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
Nation's  shipbuilders,  50  percent  of  all 
workers  in  electronics  like  radio  and 
television  systems,  more  than  45  per- 
cent of  all  aircraft  and  aircraft  parts 
workers,  more  than  40  percent  of  all 
workers  on  scientific  instruments, 
more  than  30  percent  of  all  aircraft  en- 
gine workers,  and  more  than  20  percent 
of  all  jobs  relating  to  nonferrous  forg- 
ings,  key  electrical  parts,  and  indus- 
trial trucks  and  tractors. 

We  also  know  how  important  these 
industries  and  workers  are  to  our  na- 
tional security.  It  was  our  lead  in  tech- 
nology that  forced  the  Soviet  Union  to 
give  up  its  arms  race,  and  helped  lead 
to  the  break  up  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It  was  our  lead 
in  technology  that  won  Desert  Storm 
with  an  absolute  minimum  of  casual- 
ties. It  is  our  lead  in  technology  that 
keeps  the  peace  in  the  gulf  today,  that 
contains  North  Korea,  and  which  con- 
fronts every  aggressor  with  the  fact 
America  can  project  force  throughout 
the  world. 

The  United  States  can  never  afford  to 
match  a  potential  enemy  who  possess 
equal  or  superior  weapons  and  tech- 
nology. Unless  our  industrial  base 
gives  us  the  tools  to  dominate  a  crisis 
or  conflict,  and  to  sustain  that  domi- 
nance in  combat,  we  will  face  casual- 
ties and  risks  that  will  p>aralyze  our  ef- 
forts to  bring  regional  stability,  pre- 
serve and  restore  peace,  check  aggres- 
sion, and  deter  and  contain  military 
build-ups.  The  defense  industrial  base 
is  the  foundation  on  which  American 
military  power  rests,  and  it  is  all  too 
clear  that  democracy  cannot  be  secure 
in  the  world  without  that  power. 

THE  NEED  FOR  EFFECTIVE  PLANNING  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OF  DEFENSE  CONVERSION 

No  proposal  to  shape  the  future  of 
the  American  economy,  or  the  future 
of  American  security,  can  safely  ignore 
these  realities.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  we  seem  to  be  acting  in  igno- 
rance. 

Although  previous  defense  budgets 
and  economic  plans  have  indicated  that 
1.4  million  defense  jobs  could  be  lost 
between  1991  and  1995,  we  still  do  not 
have  a  clear  plan  for  defense  conver- 
sion, we  do  not  have  clear  points  of 
contact  to  administer  the  defense  con- 
version program  that  is  part  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1993  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  not  successfully  completed  even 
one  of  the  defense  industrial  base  re- 
ports that  has  been  required  for  over  3 
years. 

President  Clinton's  new  budget  pro- 
posals talk  about  conversion,  but  they 
raise  far  more  issues  than  they  resolve, 
and  they  risk  wasting  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  wrong  efforts.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  based  on  a  clear  analysis  of 
the  programs  that  already  exist,  and 
they  may  well  involve  wasteful  spend- 


ing on  new  activities  that  will  lead  to 
further  cuts  in  defense  jobs  and  defense 
industry. 

Last  year,  we  added  nearly  51.7  bil- 
lion in  new  defense  conversion  pro- 
grams and  funds  to  the  fiscal  year  1993 
defense  budget.  These  funds  were  added 
to  some  57.1  billion  worth  of  existing 
programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1992  and  fis- 
cal year  1993  budgets. 

Many  of  these  programs  may  prove 
to  be  highly  productive,  but  most  have 
been  funded  at  the  direct  expense  of 
our  industrial  base  and  jobs  in  defense 
industry.  They  are  funded  by  re- 
programming  defense  and  other  Fed- 
eral dollars  from  proven  requirements 
and  high  technology  jobs  into  unproven 
and  experimental  efforts.  Further,  this 
mix  of  programs  has  been  developed  by 
different  elements  of  the  Congress  and 
executive  branch,  and  has  often  been 
legislated  and  funded  with  little  over- 
all planning,  analysis,  criteria  for  pro- 
gram awards,  or  measures  of  effective- 
ness. 

President  Clinton  has  now  proposed 
to  spend  517  billion  more  on  technology 
and  business  reinvestment,  and  defense 
conversion  programs  during  fiscal 
years  1994-1998.  The  source  of  many  of 
these  funds  is  uncertain,  but  much 
seems  to  come  from  cuts  in  defense.  He 
also  seems  to  have  added  some  52.3  bil- 
lion in  new  conversion  programs  to  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, requiring  that  same  amount  to 
be  reprogrammed  out  of  existing  de- 
fense activities. 

It  is  unclear  how  much  of  this  total 
of  519.3  billion  will  be  funded  by  further 
cuts  in  the  defense  industrial  base,  in 
defense  jobs,  and  in  defense  spending 
but  the  total  could  be  significant. 
There  are  also  major  gaps  in  the  mate- 
rial the  President  has  provided  on  his 
program  that  raise  warning  flags  about 
its  impact. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  for  ex- 
ample, has  said  that  President  Clin- 
ton's program  will  cut  military 
strength  to  1.4  million  men,  rather 
than  the  1.6  million  men  called  for  in 
President  Bush's  program.  This  state- 
ment, however,  only  covers  the  period 
through  fiscal  year  1997.  and  ignores 
the  fact  that  President  Clinton  plans 
to  cut  the  defense  budget  by  a  further 
$39.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1998.  This  in- 
dicates future  force  levels  below  1.2 
million.  It  also  indicates  a  much  small- 
er defense  industrial  base  than  any 
U.S.  experts  have  yet  examined. 

THE  NEED  FOR  EFFECTIVE  PLANNING  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THE  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  expen- 
sive new  programs  that  are  not  based 
on  careful  planning.  Far  too  many  of 
our  existing  defense  conversion  efforts 
are  faltering  and  lack  central  direction 
and  coordination.  Our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  defense  industrial  base  are 
little  more  than  rhetoric,  lacking  sub- 
stance, an  analytic  foundation,  and  a 
clear  policy.  We  are  spending  more  ef- 


fort on  reforming  defense  procurement 
legislation  than  we  are  spending  on  en- 
suring that  defense  procurement  can 
continue  on  a  basis  that  will  preserve 
our  security. 

I  find  this  extremely  disturbing.  This 
is  why  I  have  written  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Les  Aspin,  asking  him  to  inves- 
tigate why  we  still  do  not  have  mean- 
ingful Department  of  Defense  reporting 
on  the  defense  industrial  base,  to  ap- 
point a  single  coordinator  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  manage  de- 
fense conversion  programs,  and  to 
produce  the  kind  of  plain  English  hand- 
book that  will  allow  communities,  in- 
dustries. States,  and  academic  institu- 
tions to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
grams we  already  have. 

It  is  also  why  I  have  written  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  ask  him  to  investigate  why 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  legislation  requir- 
ing reporting  on  the  defense  industrial 
base. 

THE  NEED  FOR  EFFECTIVE  PLANNING  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THE  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE 

It  is  even  more  important,  however, 
to  have  an  adequate  plan  for  the  de- 
fense industrial  base.  This  does  not  re- 
quire that  we  give  up  reliance  on  pri- 
vate industry  or  market  forces.  It  does 
require  us  to  ensure  that  at  least  one 
group  of  industrial  capabilities  is  pre- 
-served  in  the  private  sector  in  every 
sector  that  is  critical  to  our  national 
defense. 

It  requires  us  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches to  development  and  procure- 
ment in  those  areas  of  the  defense  in- 
dustrial base  where  we  cannot  afford 
competition,  areas  like  the  construc- 
tion of  tanks  and  attack  submarines.  It 
requires  us  to  ensure  that  defense  in- 
dustry remains  profitable  as  it 
downsizes,  and  that  we  provide  the 
proper  incentives  so  that  industry 
keeps  critical  research  and  develop- 
ment activities.  It  requires  that  we  be 
able  to  actually  produce  combat  equip- 
ment that  Is  reliable,  proven  to  have 
military  effectiveness,  and  has  been 
tested  in  large  scale  exercises. 

We  cannot  rely  on  a  mix  of  upgraded 
existing  platforms  and  new  exotic  sys- 
tems that  are  only  brought  to  final  de- 
velopment. We  know  from  past  experi- 
ence that  no  amount  of  test  and  eval- 
uation can  get  the  "bugs"  out  of  pro- 
duction and  operation  in  the  field.  We 
know  that  technical  capability  is  no 
substitute  for  field  and  exercise  experi- 
ence, and  that  extensive  trials  and 
training  are  required  to  translate  tech- 
nology into  effective  war  fighting  capa- 
bility in  combined  arms  and  combined 
operations  warfare. 

President  Clinton's  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  his  recent  defense  cuts. 
and  his  statements  about  economic 
policy  make  the  need  for  such  planning 
and  management  far  more  critical.  We 
now  have  to  cope  with  $126.7  billion  in 
new  cuts  in  budget  authority  during 


fiscal  years  1994-98,  and  511.8  billion  in 
budget  outlays. 

Looking  at  work  done  by  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  and  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  I  see  indi- 
cations that  President  Clinton  is  plac- 
ing us  on  a  path  that  could  lead  to  the 
loss  of  as  many  as  2.5  million  defense- 
related  jobs  by  the  year  2000.  many  of 
which  will  come  out  of  defense  re- 
search, development,  and  procurement. 
I  see  indications  that  we  may  be  talk- 
ing about  40  percent  cuts  in  our  forces, 
rather  than  the  25  percent  cuts  called 
for  by  President  Bush. 

I  see  no  plan,  however,  to  either  pre- 
serve the  critical  elements  of  our  de- 
fense industrial  base  or  to  ensure  that 
high  technology  jobs  and  industries 
convert  successfully  to  civil  or  civil- 
military  production.  I  see  a  great  deal 
of  rhetoric,  but  virtually  no  substance. 

To  understand  the  dangers  of  this  sit- 
uation, it  is  important  to  understand 
that  in  fiscal  year  1985.  we  authorized 
5118  billion  for  defense  procurement.  In 
fiscal  year  1993.  we  authorized  $56  bil- 
lion, only  47  percent  of  the  total  in  fis- 
cal year  1985.  If  we  look  at  all  of  de- 
fense investment — including  research 
and  development,  procurement,  and 
construction — we  authorized  $178  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1985  and  only  $97  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1993,  a  cut  of  46  per- 
cent. 

Long  before  President  Clinton's  new 
economic  proposals  and  defense  budget 
cuts,  we  were  on  a  path  that  promised 
to  cut  our  defense  industrial  base  by 
roughly  50  percent.  We  are  now  on  a 
path  which  will  impose  new  cuts  of  20- 
25  percent,  and  where  such  cuts  could 
exceed  30  percent  if  we  do  not  fund  de- 
fense industry  by  making  additional 
force  cuts  of  a  kind  which  could  threat- 
en our  security. 

DEALING  WITH  NEW  KINDS  OF  DEFENSE  CUTS 

Some  respond  to  these  trends  by  ar- 
guing that  we  also  made  drastic  cuts  in 
our  defense  industrial  base  after  World 
War  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  They 
argue  that  employment  recovered  and 
our  industrial  base  survived.  Such  ar- 
guments, however,  are  oversimplistic 
and  do  not  reflect  current  realities. 

At  the  peak  of  World  War  II,  some  40 
percent  of  our  GNP  was  spent  on  de- 
fense. At  the  peak  of  Korea  we  spent 
roughly  20  percent,  and  at  the  peak  of 
Vietnam  we  spent  nearly  10  percent. 
This  ensured  a  vast  amount  of  pent  up 
civilian  demand,  and  our  technology 
base  was  very  different.  Military  tech- 
nology was  far  less  sophisticated,  and 
the  defense  industry's  share  of  the 
economy  remained  relatively  large. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  we 
have  seen  defense  shrink  from  6.3  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  at  the  peak  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  defense  build-up  to 
around  5.2  percent.  It  now  may  well  be 
on  the  path  to  shrinking  to  below  3.5 
percent.  Unplanned  and  unstructured 
cuts  cannot  take  place  when  defense 
shrinks  to  this  small  a  portion  of  our 


economy  without  threatening  vital  de- 
fense capabilities,  and  it  is  far  from 
clear  that  the  civil  economy  can  re- 
place high  technology  defense  jobs  with 
anything  like  the  level  of  technology 
and  economic  importance  of  the  jobs 
that  are  lost. 

We  already  are  at  the  point  where  we 
do  not  know  how  to  preserve  our  sub- 
marine industrial  base  efficiently.  We 
are  watching  defense  airframe  manu- 
facturers merge  or  become  subcontrac- 
tors at  a  time  our  civil  aviation  manu- 
facturing industry  faces  a  major  down- 
turn. 

We  have  no  tank  in  production,  and 
have  major  shortfalls  in  many  of  the 
precision  guided  weapons  that  Desert 
Storm  showed  are  critical  to  our  mili- 
tary success,  and  are  funding  new  ship 
construction  at  a  rate  so  low  it  will 
only  sustain  a  200-ship  Navy.  President 
Clinton's  new  proposals  threaten  our 
entire  defense  industrial  base  with  cri- 
sis, as  well  as  the  future  of  some  of  the 
highest  technology  industries  and  jobs 
in  our  economy. 

THE  NEED  FOR  URGENT  ACTION 

I  want  to  be  fair.  It  may  be  that 
President  Clinton  and  Secretary  Aspin 
have  a  plan.  It  may  be  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  plan  has  been  delayed  be- 
cause of  their  concentration  on  other 
issues.  If  so.  however,  we  need  to  know 
those  plans  soon.  We  need  to  know  that 
we  are  not  trading  highly  skilled  jobs 
and  industrial  capabilities  that  are 
critical  to  our  security  for  programs 
that  are  little  more  than  sophisticated 
welfare.  We  need  to  know  what  is 
planned  to  preserve  each  critical  sector 
of  the  defense  industrial  base,  and  we 
need  to  see  urgent  and  coherent  action 
on  defense  conversion. 

I  hope  that  President  Clinton  will  act 
immediately  to  make  his  views  known 
on  this  issue,  and  that  Secretary  Aspin 
will  provide  a  full  and  prompt  response 
to  my  letter.  Prompt  and  timely  action 
are  critical  to  every  worker  that  now 
has  a  defense  related  job.  to  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  Arizona  and  every 
other  State,  and  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  request 
that  my  letters  to  Secretary  Aspin  and 
to  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  be  entered  into  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  February  9. 1993. 
Mr.  Derek  J.  Vander  Schaaf. 
Deputy  Inspector  General.  Department  of  De- 
fense. Arlington.  VA. 
Dear  Mr.   Vander   Schaaf:   X  appreciate 
your   office's    past   responsiveness   and    co- 
operation   in    assuring    proper    compliance 
with  the  statutory  requirements  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  As  the  transition  into 
the  new  Administration  progresses,  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  to  resolve  any 
issues  that  arise  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  DoD. 

With  this  letter  I  would  like  to  register  a 
complaint  regarding  the  DoD's  1991  Defense 
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Industrial  Base  Report  (hereinafter  "DIB  Re- 
port") submitted  in  November.  1991.  and  the 
Department's  failure  to  submit  a  subsequent 
annual  report  as  required  by  law.  The  report 
was  required  under  Section  825  of  the  fiscal 
1991  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
(hereinafter  "the  1991  Act").  Under  Title 
Xm,  Chapter  148.  of  the  1993  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  (hereinafter  "the 
1993  Act"),  the  section  of  the  1991  Act  man- 
dating the  report  was  replaced  with  a  more 
string:ent  standard  for  future  industrial  base 
assessments  due  to  the  Department's  failure 
to  comply  fully  with  the  previous  law. 

The  Department's  actions  with  respect  to 
the  DIB  Reports  merit  an  immediate  inves- 
tigation by  your  office  as  to  the  reasons  for 
failing  to  comply  with  Congressional  man- 
dates. 

I.  MAJOR  DEFICIENCIES  WITH  THE  1991  REPORT. 

The  1991  Act  and  subsequent  amendments 
require  the  DoD  to  submit  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  report  to  Congress  on  our  na- 
tion's defense  industrial  base  which  would 
enable  the  Department  and  Congressional 
leaders  to  make  informed  judgments  about 
the  ability  of  the  defense  industrial  base  to 
meet  the  national  security  needs  of  the  U.S.. 
and  to  make  decisions  regarding  appropriate 
courses  of  action.  Unfortunately  the  1991  re- 
port wholly  fails  to  meet  these  straight-for- 
ward requirements,  and  raises  serious  doubts 
about  whether  management  possesses  the 
data  or  the  analytical  tools  to  achieve  its  ob- 
jectives. The  report  suffers  from  a  least  five 
major  deficiencies. 

A.  The  initial  report  is  superficial  and  con- 
elusory.  The  initial  report  does  not  comply 
with  the  legislative  requirements.  First,  the 
report  gives  short  shrift  to  complex  subject 
matter  and  does  not  provide  the  detailed 
analysis  contemplated  by  the  1991  Act  and 
which  is  necessary  for  policy  makers  to  be 
adequately  informed  about  future  courses  of 
action.  The  main  body  of  the  report  is  a 
mere  39  pages  in  lengrth,  not  counting  an  8- 
page  executive  summary  and  11-page  finan- 
cial appendix.  Within  those  39  pages,  subjects 
of  great  importance  and  complexity  are 
"analyzed"  in  a  few  pages.  Trends  within  the 
$400  billion  electronics  industry,  for  exam- 
ple, are  addressed  in  three  pages;  the  "mis- 
siles and  space"  industry  is  disposed  of  in 
five  paragraphs. 

Second,  the  general  tone  of  the  report  is 
descriptive,  the  quality  of  the  descriptive 
content  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  judgments 
are  conclusory  rather  than  analytical.  The 
text  is  replete  with  judgments  that  are  not 
supported  by  data  or  explanation.  For  exam- 
ple, the  report  states  (on  page  ES-3)  that 
planned  aircraft  procurements  will  be  "suffi- 
cient to  sustain  an  adequate  military  air- 
craft industry."  although  the  report  con- 
tains no  criteria  for  determining  adequacy 
other  than  the  circular  definition,  "adequate 
at  the  procurement  levels  for  which  funds 
are  available"  (page  ES-2).  In  effect,  the  re- 
port says  that  planned  levels  of  procurement 
will  be  adequate  to  support  planned  levels  of 
procurement. 

B.  The  initial  report's  focus  is  too  narrow. 
The  basic  focus  of  the  report  is  on  the  ability 
of  prime  contractors  to  satisfy  projected  lev- 
els of  demand  for  major  military  systems. 
The  report  does  not  address  the  subtler  con- 
tractors and  suppliers  that  support  the 
primes  nor  does  it  confront  the  possibility  of 
a  crisis  requiring  a  surge  in  production  of 
military  items.  With  regard  to  subcontrac- 
tors and  suppliers,  the  report  essentially  dis- 
misses the  problem  of  subtler  erosion  by 
stating  that  "the  large  number  and  diver- 
sity" of  defense  firms  "preclude  this  report 


f^m  addressing  the  condition  of  the  entire 
industrial  base  in  detail"  (page  ES-1).  Nine 
pages  later,  the  report  concedes  that 
"planned  budget  cuts  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  some  subcontractors  and  vendors, 
particularly  those  which  are  small,  more 
highly  specialized,  and  heavily  dependent  on 
defense  sales"  (page  1-2).  Despite  that  admis- 
sion, no  effort  is  made  to  determine  what  im- 
pact this  will  have  on  the  industrial  base. 

The  problem  of  surge  capability  also  re- 
ceives no  attention.  For  instance,  the  re- 
port's discussion  of  combat  vehicle  produc- 
tion concludes  that  "the  existing  level  of  ca- 
pacity will  not  be  required  in  the  1990'8."  and 
argues  that  "layaway  or  mothballing  por- 
tions of  the  base  is  more  cost  effective  than 
retention  of  private  facilities  at  low.  less  ef- 
ficient rates  of  production"  (page  ES-5).  Cost 
effective  it  may  well  be.  but  in  a  national 
emergency  this  strategy  might  cause  serious 
problems.  The  report  offers  no  analysis  of 
how  quickly  the  work  force  or  supplier  base 
necessary  to  manufacture  combat  vehicle 
could  be  reconstituted  in  a  crisis. 

C.  The  initial  report  does  not  provide  key 
data.  The  report  says  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  its  executive  summary  that  "the 
nexibility,  vitality,  and  responsiveness  of 
the  industrial  base  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated" (ES-1).  Regrettably,  the  authors 
seem  to  take  the  view  that  it  should  not  be 
estimated  at  all;  the  report  fails  to  provide  a 
framework  of  data  that  would  enable  Con- 
gress to  determine  how  resilient  the  indus- 
trial base  actually  is.  For  example,  the  re- 
port states  that,  in  assessing  defense  compa- 
nies' financial  health.  "DoD  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  capability  and  respon- 
siveness of  their  defense-oriented  segments" 
(page  3-2).  However,  it  does  not  report  seg- 
ment data  for  most  of  the  companies  it  ex- 
amines, instead  relying  on  corporate-level 
data  that  says  little  about  the  viability  of 
key  defense  operations.  The  report  is  full  of 
such  omissions: 

On  page  3-20.  it  states  that  "the  ability  of 
military  aircraft  companies  to  adjust  to 
budget  reductions  will  depend  increasingly 
on  the  health  of  the  commercial  transport 
market."  The  report  says  nothing  about  that 
market's  future  development,  despite  the 
ready  availability  of  projections. 

On  page  3-6,  it  states  'the  helicopter  sec- 
tor will  be  able  to  support  DoD's  production 
needs,  and  continued  participation  by  the 
four  domestic  producers  in  the  DoD  indus- 
trial base  is  expected."  No  data  supporting 
this  statement  are  provided. 

On  page  5-4.  it  states  that  "if  the  goals  of 
the  civil-military  integration  are  achieved,  a 
defense-unique  industrial  base  would  be  nec- 
essary only  in  those  areas  where  specialized 
defense  capabilities  are  required."  No  esti- 
mate of  how  extensive  or  critical  said  areas 
are  is  provided. 

These  statements  refiect  more  than  mere 
superficiality.  They  suggest  that  DoD  lacks 
the  data  to  conduct  credible  analyses  on  im- 
portant issues  such  as  financial  trends, 
subtler  erosion,  economic  impacts,  surge  ca- 
pability, and  so  on.  The  report  thus  seems  to 
confirm  the  fear  of  critics  that  DoD  is  mak- 
ing major  policy  decisions  without  knowing 
their  long-term  consequences. 

D.  The  initial  report  employs  poor  meth- 
odology. The  1991  Act  mandating  the  DIB  Re- 
port specified  that  the  report  should  include 
an  analysis  of  the  financial  ability  of  defense 
companies  to  meet  future  DoD  needs  for  crit- 
ical technologies  and  end-use  items.  As  a  re- 
sult, much  of  the  report  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  profitability  of  defense  contrac- 
tors and  assess  the  impact  of  program  termi- 


nations on  their  future  capabilities.  Unfortu- 
nately, lack  of  necessary  data  and  analytical 
sophistication  result  in  a  methodologically 
primitive  assessment  that  does  not  yield 
meaningful  results. 

The  report's  authors  do  not  appear  to  be 
conversant  with  any  of  the  recent  literature 
on  how  to  calculate  and  compare  corporate 
profits.  At  the  very  least,  such  calculations 
should  determine  companies'  returns  on  in- 
vestment (assets  and/or  equity)  and  compare 
them  with  those  of  alternative  investments. 
They  should  also  evaluate  the  relative  risk 
involved  in  defense  activities  as  opposed  to 
alternatives,  and  adjust  profit  comparisons 
to  account  for  the  impact  of  different  risk 
levels  on  companies'  cost  of  capital.  None  of 
this  has  been  done  in  the  report.  Instead  it 
offers  misleading  comparisons  of  revenues, 
earnings,  and  debt  over  a  limited  time  pe- 
riod, for  the  most  part  using  corporate-level 
data  that  thoroughly  obscures  the  actual 
profitability  of  defense  activities.  Further- 
more, it  fails  to  compare  the  returns  from 
defense  activities  with  those  available  from 
alternative  investments  to  determine  wheth- 
er companies  have  an  incentive  to  remain  in 
the  defense  business.  The  report's  financial 
analysis  is  thus  methodologically  inadequate 
and  does  not  yield  useful  results. 

E.  The  initial  report  is  not  candid.  The  ex- 
ecutive summary  of  the  DIB  Report  asserts 
that  defense  agencies  "are  collating  indus- 
trial base  data  and  assessing  the  industrial 
impacts  of  their  decisions  so  that  critical  ca- 
pabilities are  not  lost  during  this  period  of 
downsizing."  However,  on  October  10.  1991. 
one  month  before  the  report  was  issued,  DoD 
director  of  procurement  Eleanor  Spector 
told  a  technical  symposium  in  Washington 
that:  The  department  will  continue  to  award 
to  the  contractor  who  offers  the  best  value 
for  the  procurement  in  question.  Such  deci- 
sions are  already  complex  enough.  We  will 
not  further  complicate  them  by  trying  to 
factor  in  the  consequences  of  the  selection  of 
a  contractor  for  the  overall  structure  of  the 
industry. 

The  seeming  contradiction  between  these 
two  statements  underscores  yet  another  defi- 
ciency in  the  industrial  base  report.  The 
tone  of  the  report  suggests  that  in  addition 
to  the  many  things  about  the  industrial  base 
that  DoD  managers  do  not  know,  there  are 
some  things  they  do  not  want  to  know— i.e. 
things  that  would  require  them  to  become 
involved  in  shoring  up  declining  sectors  of 
the  economy.  For  example,  the  report's  dis- 
cussion of  the  shipbuilding  industry  contains 
(on  page  3-15)  the  following  nonsequitur: 

The  loss  of  suppliers  and  vendors  has  led  to 
a  number  of  sole-source  items,  including 
large  diesel  engines.  Other  key  components 
such  as  crankshafts  and  turbochargers  for 
large  diesel  engines,  now  are  available  only 
from  overseas.  Despite  these  trends,  an  ade- 
quate industrial  base  is  now  in  place  to  sup- 
port DoD  demands. 

This  passage  in  effect  says  the  U.S.  cannot 
build  certain  classes  of  ships  without  foreign 
support,  but  denies  that  poses  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  industrial  base.  The  report 
is  full  of  similarly  questionable  statements 
about  the  aircraft  industry,  the  electronics 
industry,  and  various  other  sectors  of  the  in- 
dustrial base.  The  author  seems  intent  on 
avoiding  discussion  of  issues  that  would 
raise  uncomfortable  economic  policy  ques- 
tions. 

II.  THE  DIB  REPORTS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  SUBMITTED 
ON  A  TIMELY  BASIS. 

The  1991  Act  mandated  that  the  report  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  March.  1991.  The 
DoD  did  not  submit  the  first  report  until  No- 


vember, 1991.  thus  violating  the  statutory  re- 
quirements regarding  timeliness  for  the  re- 
port. Furthermore,  the  Act  required  that 
DoD  provide  DIB  Reports  on  an  annual  basis. 
However,  the  Department  has  failed  to  sub- 
mit any  subsequent  reports  as  required  by 
law.  Receipt  of  these  rejwrts  on  a  timely 
basis  Is  necessary  in  order  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  other  Congressional 
Committees  to  perform  their  respective 
functions.  Future  delays  in  assessment  and 
Congressional  reporting  requirements  simply 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

in.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  1991  DIB  Report  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  enable  legislators  to  assess  the  ability  of 
the  U.S.  defense  industrial  base  to  meet  the 
national  security  needs  of  the  U.S.  Its  treat- 
ment of  key  issues  is  superficial,  its  analyt- 
ical focus  is  too  narrow,  its  data  are  incom- 
plete, its  methods  are  unsophisticated  and 
its  conclusions  are  unwarranted.  This  was 
communicated  to  the  officials  involved,  and 
they  responded  by  failing  to  provide  the  sec- 
ond annual  report  in  any  form.  The  Defense 
Department's  senior  mangers  should  have 
considered  the  concerns  that  led  Congress  to 
mandate  the  preparation  of  an  annual  indus- 
trial base  assessment.  They  should  have 
taken  the  following  steps  to  improve  the  re- 
port's informational  value  and  policy  rel- 
evance for  present  and  future  reporting  re- 
quirements; 

A.  Broader  focus.  DoD  needs  to  develop  a 
method  for  monitoring  the  health  of  key 
subtler  contractors  and  suppliers.  Until  it 
extends  its  Inquiry  below  the  level  of  prime 
contractors,  it  will  not  be  able  to  draw 
meaningful  conclusions  about  surge  capabil- 
ity, foreign  dependence,  trends  in  Innovation 
and  the  like. 

B.  Better  data.  DoD  needs  to  establish  a 
program  for  routinely  collecting  segment 
data  on  major  defense  contractors  and  evalu- 
ating their  returns  according  to  standard  fi- 
nancial measures.  A  suitable  model  for  such 
an  effort  is  set  forth  In  General  Accounting 
Office  publication  NSIAD-87-175,  "A  Pro- 
posal for  a  Program  to  Study  the  Profit- 
ability of  Government  Contractors." 

C.  Improved  methodology.  In  the  absence 
of  a  carefully  conceived  profit  analysis  such 
as  that  set  out  in  the  GAO  publication,  the 
Defense  Department  will  not  be  able  to  offer 
definitive  judgments  on  the  adequacy  of 
profit  levels.  However,  even  using  existing 
public  sources  it  is  possible  to  collect  much 
more  segment  data  than  the  current  report 
contains,  and  apply  much  more  sophisticated 
measures  of  comparative  profitability. 

D.  Greater  objectivity.  The  1991  DIB  Re- 
port carefully  avoids  addressing  problems 
that  might  require  extensive  government 
intervention  in  the  economy.  This  is  cer- 
tainly understandable,  but  as  long  as  DoD's 
inquiries  on  the  industrial  base  are  limited 
by  its  policy  preferences.  It  will  be  Impos- 
sible to  fully  understand  the  condition  of  the 
defense  industrial  base. 

The  latter  problem  suggests  that  respon- 
sibility for  the  annual  Industrial  base  report 
might  be  more  usefully  vested  in  an  agency 
that  is  insulated  from  political  currents.  If 
DoD  is  to  remain  the  responsible  agent  for 
preparing  the  report,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
Congress  to  provide  the  Pentagon  with  a  far 
more  detailed  road  map  of  what  it  wants,  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  1991  deficiencies. 

Although  I  understand  that  general  analy- 
ses may  sometimes  be  helpful,  the  Defense 
Department  assessment  and  report  on  the  in- 
dustrial base  Is  not  the  place  for  anything 
less  than  in-depth  data  and  analytical  pres- 
entations. I  hope  that  you  recognize  the  In- 


adequacies of  the  DoD  report,  and  agree  that 
a  lowest  common  denominator  bureaucratic 
response  to  a  clear  legal  requirement  is  an 
intolerable  failure  on  the  part  of  the  DoD. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  other  Congressional  Committees  needed 
the  report  as  an  essential  element  in  formu- 
lating defense  strategies  and  plans.  Indeed, 
this  paramount  need  was  the  impetus  behind 
placing  the  reporting  requirements  In  the 
1991  Act.  By  not  fulfilling  the  statutory  re- 
quirements, the  DOD  denied  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  other  Con- 
gressional members,  of  the  information  nec- 
essary to  properly  perform  its  function. 
Worse,  it  denied  the  American  people  the 
kinds  of  authoritative  reporting  that  this  re- 
port was  intended  to  provide.  The  DOD's  dif- 
ficulties with  lack  of  data,  wholly-inad- 
equate analyses,  and  timeliness  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

I  have  enclosed  several  pages  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  from  Tuesday.  March  3. 
1992.  in  which  I  and  others  addressed  the  de- 
ficiencies of  this  report  in  greater  detail.  As 
this  Record  shows,  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  many 
others  agree  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
DOD'S  failure  to  meet  Congressional  require- 
ments. 

As  mentioned,  the  1993  Act  has  imposed 
more  stringent  standards  for  periodic  defense 
capability  assessments,  plans,  and  reports. 
However,  since  the  inadequacies  of  the  past 
report  indicate  problems  well  beyond  that 
report.  I  would  be  grateful  if  you  could  inves- 
tigate these  issues,  determine  what  steps 
have  been  taken  to  ensure  that  future  re- 
ports will  be  issued  on  time  and  will  meet  all 
of  the  requirements  of  Congress,  and  let  me 
know  the  result  of  such  efforts  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

John  McCain. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  FebriuiTy  5. 1993. 
Hon.  Les  ASPIN. 

Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Aspin:  I  know  that  we 
both  share  a  common  interest  in  last  year's 
legislation  to  aid  defense  conversion  and  pre- 
serve our  industrial  base.  This  represented  a 
bipartisan  effort  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  one  in  which  we  both  played  an  active 
role. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  this  legisla- 
tion can  only  be  effective  if  It  is  rapidly 
transformed  into  implementing  regulations 
and  if  communities.  Industry,  research  cen- 
ters and  other  potential  users  of  the  funds 
can  obtain  rapid  and  effective  assistance  in 
understanding  how  to  compete  for  the  pro- 
grams we  have  authorized. 

I  believe  that  the  Department  of  Etefense 
needs  to  take  three  immediate  steps  to  make 
this  possible: 

Appoint  a  single  point  of  contact:  We  need 
an  office  like  the  Office  of  Economic  Adjust- 
ment that  will  act  as  the  single  point  of  con- 
tact that  will  provide  help  and  advice  for  all 
programs  to  aid  defense  conversion  and  the 
defense  Industrial  base.  It  should  be  staffed 
by  people  who  can  provide  plain  English  ad- 
vice, and  who  are  able  to  expedite  grant  ap- 
plications throughout  the  Department  and 
on  an  Interagency  basis. 

Provide  a  regularly  updated  plain  English 
user  handbook:  We  need  a  single  comprehen- 
sive handbook  for  users  written  in  language 
ordinary  people  and  businessmen  can  under- 
stand that  explains  all  programs,  cites  the 


funding  available  and  precedents,  and  has 
names,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers  that 
people  outside  Washington  can  access.  Given 
the  rapid  changes  taking  place,  this  should 
be  updated  regularly— perhaps  every  two 
months  during  the  coming  year. 

We  need  the  annual  report  on  the  indus- 
trial base  mandated  by  law.  I  will  be  writing 
you  separately  to  request  an  investigation 
by  the  Inspector  General  of  why  the  annual 
report  on  the  industrial  base  that  was  legis- 
lated over  three  years  ago  has  not  been  pro- 
vided on  a  timely  basis.  As  I  am  sure  you  and 
your  staff  already  know,  there  has  been  one 
bureaucratic  excuse  and  delay  after  another 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  long  series  of  hear- 
ings and  demands  by  defense  industry  for 
such  data  have  confirmed  the  need  for  such 
a  product.  There  is  a  vital  need  for  some  reli- 
able overview  of  the  problems  faced  by  de- 
fense industry  and  incompetence  and  infight- 
ing within  the  Pentagon  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

I  strongly  suspect  you  are  already  working 
to  implement  at  least  some  of  these  sugges- 
tions. I  would  be  grateful,  however.  If  you 
could  let  me  know  your  thoughts  and  plans 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  believe  that  the  need 
for  such  steps  should  be  the  focus  of  all  con- 
firmation hearings  dealing  with  senior  pro- 
curement and  RAD  officials,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  a  clear  Idea  of  the  steps  you  con- 
template before  such  hearings  begin. 
Sincerely, 

John  McCain, 
United  States  Senator.* 


INTERIM  PROCEDURES  FOR  RE- 
QUESTS FOR  REVIEW  UNDER 
SECTION  308  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEE  RIGHTS  ACT 
OF  1991 

•  Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Ethics  here- 
with publishes  in  the  Congressional 
Record  its  interim  procedures  for  re- 
quests for  review  under  section  308  of 
the  Government  Employee  Rights  Act 
of  1991. 

The  interim  procedures  follow: 
Ethics     Committee     Interim     Pjwxtedures 
Under  Title  III  of  Public  Law  102-166.  the 
Government  Employee  Rights  act  of  1991 

rule  1.  AUTHORnr 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Ethics 
(the  Committee)  is  authorized  by  section 
308(a)  of  the  Government  Employee  Rights 
Act  of  1991  (the  Act).  Title  m  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991.  Pub.  L.  No.  102-166.  105 
Stat.  1088.  to  review  hearing  board  decisions 
in  employment  discrimination  cases  filed 
with  the  Office  of  Senate  Fair  Employment 
Practices  (the  Office)  under  the  Act.  and  by 
section  307(f)  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  Act  to  receive 
referrals  for  rulings  on  testimonial  objec- 
tions arising  in  connection  with  such  cases, 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Senate  civil  or 
criminal  enforcement  of  hearing  board  sub- 
poenas. 

RULE  2.  time 

2.1  Computation  of  Time. 

(a)  Counting  days.  A  day  means  calender 
day.  In  computing  the  time  for  taking  any 
action  required  or  permitted  under  these 
rules  to  be  taken  within  a  specified  time,  the 
first  day  counted  shall  be  the  day  after  the 
event  from  which  the  time  period  begins  to 
run  and  the  last  day  counted  is  the  last  day 
for  taking  the  action.  When  the  last  day  falls 
on  a  Saturday.  Sunday,  or  federal  govern- 
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ment  holiday  or  any  other  day.  other  than  a 
Saturday  or  a  Sunday,  when  the  Office  is 
closed,  the  last  day  for  taking  the  action 
shall  be  the  next  day  that  la  not  a  Saturday, 
Sunday,  or  federal  government  holiday  or  a 
day  when  the  Office  Is  closed.  Where  a  pre- 
scribed time  period  is  less  than  seven  days, 
then  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  federal  gov- 
ernment holidays  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
computation  of  the  time  period.  Federal  gov- 
ernment holiday  means  New  Year's  Day. 
Birthday  of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  Memorial  Day.  Independ- 
ence Day.  Labor  Day.  Columbus  Day,  Veter- 
ans' Day.  Thanlisgivlng  Day.  Christmas  Day, 
any  other  day  appointed  as  a  holiday  by  the 
President  or  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Added  days  for  mail.  Whenever  a  party 
or  the  Office  has  the  right  or  is  required  to 
do  some  act  within  a  prescribed  period  after 
the  date  of  service  of  a  notice  or  other  paper 
and  the  notice  or  other  paper  Is  served  upon 
the  party  by  mail  through  the  United  States 
Postal  Service.  3  days  shall  be  added  to  the 
prescribed  period.  This  additional  3  days  does 
not  apply  to  the  request  for  Committee  re- 
view under  Rule  3. 

2.2  Service  and  ruling.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  Rule  3.1.  a  document  required 
under  these  rules  to  be  submitted  to  or  filed 
with  the  Committee  or  the  Office,  or  served 
on  a  party  or  the  Office  within  a  specified 
time  shall  be  deemed  timely  submitted. 
filed,  or  served  if  it  is  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Office  or  the  party,  or  if  mailed. 
It  is  postmarlced.  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
the  applicable  time  period. 

2.3  Extension  of  time.  Upon  written  request 
of  the  Office  or  a  party,  the  Committee  may 
extend  the  time  for  taking  action  under 
these  rules,  except  that  the  Committee  may 
not  extend  the  time  for  taking  any  action  for 
which  the  Act  specifies  a  time  limit. 

2.4  Where  to  File.  Documents  required  to  be 
filed  with  the  Committee  shall  be  filed  at  the 
offices  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Room 
220.  Washington.  DC.  20510.  Documents  re- 
quired to  be  filed  with  or  served  on  the  Office 
shall  be  filed  or  served  at  the  Office  of  Sen- 
ate Fair  Employment  Practices.  Hart  Senate 
Office  Building.  Suite  103.  Washington.  DC. 
20510. 

RULE  3.  REQUESTS  FOR  COMMrTFEE  REVIEW  OF 

HEARING  BOARD  DECISION 
3.1  Re(iuiTements  for  Filing  a  Request  for  Re- 
view. 

(a)  Who  May  Request  Review  of  a  Hearing 
Board  Decision.  An  employee  or  the  head  of 
an  employing  office  with  respect  to  whom  a 
hearing  board  decision  was  issued  is  a  party 
entitled  to  request  Committee  review  of  that 
decision.  The  Office  may  also  request  review 
of  a  decision. 

(b)  Request  by  a  party.  Not  later  than  10 
days  after  receipt  of  a  decision  of  a  hearing 
board,  including  any  decision  following  a  re- 
mand of  the  case  as  provided  in  Rule  4.2(c). 
a  party  may  file  with  the  Office  a  request 
that  the  Committee  review  the  decision.  A 
request  for  review  shall  specify  the  party  re- 
questing review,  and  shall  designate  the  de- 
cision, or  part  thereof,  for  which  review  is 
requested.  A  request  for  review  must  be  re- 
ceived in  the  Office  not  later  than  the  10th 
day  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  hearing 
board  decision  [a  postmark  on  the  10th  day 
will  not  satisfy  this  timeliness  requirement.) 
Within  24  hours  after  receipt  of  a  request  for 
review,  the  Office  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  request  to  the  Committee  and  serve  a 
copy  on  any  other  party. 

(c)  Request  by  the  Office.  The  Office,  at  the 
discretion  of  its  Director,  on  its  own  initia- 


tive and  for  good  cause,  may  file  with  the 
Committee  a  request  for  review  of  a  hearing 
board  decision.  Including  any  decision  fol- 
lowing a  remand  of  the  case  as  provided  in 
Rule  4.2(c),  not  later  than  5  days  after  the 
time  for  the  parties  to  file  a  request  for  re- 
view with  the  Office  has  expired.  A  request 
for  review  shall  specify  that  the  Office  is  re- 
questing review,  shall  designate  the  decision, 
or  part  thereof,  for  which  review  is  re- 
quested, and  shall  specify  the  circumstances 
which  the  Office  asserts  constitute  good 
cause  for  the  request.  A  request  for  review 
by  the  Office  must  be  received  In  the  Com- 
mittee's office  not  later  than  the  5th  day 
after  the  time  for  the  parties  to  file  a  re- 
quest for  review  with  the  Office  has  expired 
[a  postmark  on  the  5th  day  will  not  satisfy 
this  timeliness  requirement.)  Within  24 
hours  after  filing  a  request  for  review  with 
the  Committee,  the  Office  shall  serve  a  copy 
of  such  request  on  all  parties. 

3.2  Transmittal  of  Record.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  no  event  later  than  10  days  after 
receipt  by  the  Office  of  a  request  for  review 
or  the  Office's  filing  of  a  request  for  review 
with  the  Committee,  the  Office  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  the  full  and  complete 
record  of  the  hearing  board  connected  with 
the  decision  for  which  review  has  been  re- 
quested. The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee 
shall  promptly  serve  notice  of  the  Commit- 
tee's receipt  of  the  record  on  all  parties. 

RULE  i.  PROCEDURES  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  A  RE- 
QUEST FOR  REVIEW  OF  A  HEIARING  BOARD  DE- 
CISION 

4.1  Briefs  and  Argrtments. 

(a)  Petitioner  brief.  A  party  who  filed  a  re- 
quest for  review,  or  the  Office  if  it  requested 
review,  may  file  a  brief  in  support  of  its  posi- 
tion. The  brief  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee and  a  copy  served  on  any  other  party 
and  the  Office,  if  it  requested  review,  within 
10  days  of  the  filing  of  the  request  for  review 
with  the  Office,  or  the  Committee  if  the  Of- 
fice requested  review. 

(b)  Respondent  brief.  A  party  may  file  a 
brief  in  response  to  a  petitioner's  brief.  Such 
respondent  brief  shall  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee and  a  copy  served  on  any  other  party 
and  the  Office,  it  the  Office  filed  a  request 
for  review,  within  15  days  after  service  of  the 
petitioner  brief.  If  no  petitioner  brief  is  filed, 
such  respondent  brief  shall  be  filed  within  20 
days  of  filing  of  the  request  for  review.  The 
Office  may  file  a  respondent  brief  only  if  it 
failed  a  request  for  review. 

(c)  Reply  brief.  Any  reply  brief  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Committee  and  served  on  all  parties 
and  the  Office  if  it  requested  review,  within 
5  days  after  service  of  the  respondent  brief  to 
which  it  replies.  No  one  may  file  a  reply  brief 
who  did  not  file  a  petitioner  brief. 

(d)  Alternative  briefing  schedule.  With  notice 
to  all  parties  and  the  Office,  if  it  requested 
review,  the  Committee  may  specify  a  dif- 
ferent briefing  schedule  than  that  prescribed 
by  subsections  4.1  (a),  (b)  and  (c). 

(e)  Additional  briefs.  At  its  discretion,  the 
Committee  may  direct  or  permit  additional 
written  briefs. 

(f)  Requirements  for  briefs.  Briefs  shall  be  on 
8'/i  inch  by  11  inch  paper,  one  side  only,  and 
15  copies  shall  be  provided.  No  brief  shall  ex- 
ceed 50  typewritten  double  spaced  pages,  ex- 
cluding any  table  of  contents,  list  of  authori- 
ties, or  attached  copies  of  statutes,  rules,  or 
regulations.  Footnotes  shall  not  be  used  ex- 
cessively to  evade  this  limitation.  All  ref- 
erences to  evidence  or  Information  in  the 
record  must  be  accompanied  by  notations  in- 
dicating the  page  or  pages  where  such  evi- 
dence or  information  appears  in  the  record. 

(g)  Oral  argument.  At  the  request  of  a  party 
or  the  Office,   the  Committee  may  permit 


oral  argument  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
A  request  for  oral  argument  must  specify  the 
circumstances  which  are  asserted  to  be  ex- 
ceptional. 

4.2  Remand. 

(a)  Only  one  Remand.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  remand.  The  Committee  may  remand  the 
record  respecting  a  decision,  or  it  may  re- 
mand the  case  respecting  a  decision,  but  in 
no  event  can  there  be  more  than  one  remand 
with  respect  to  a  decision  of  a  hearing  board. 
If  the  Committee  remands  the  record  re- 
specting a  decision,  there  can  be  no  further 
remand  of  any  kind  with  respect  to  such  de- 
cision. If  the  Committee  remands  the  case 
respecting  a  decision,  there  can  be  no  re- 
mand of  any  kind  with  respect  to  a  hearing 
board  decision  issued  following  remand.  A 
Committee  decision  remanding  to  the  hear- 
ing board  shall  contain  a  written  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  the  Committee  decision. 

(b)  Remand  of  the  Record.  Within  the  time 
for  a  decision  under  subsection  308(d)  of  the 
Act.  the  Committee  may  remand  the  record 
of  a  decision  to  the  hearing  board  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  record.  After 
the  hearing  board  has  supplemented  the 
record  as  directed  by  the  Committee,  the 
hearing  board  shall  transmit  the  record  to 
the  Office,  and  the  Office  shall  immediately 
notify  the  parties  of  the  hearing  board's  ac- 
tion and  transmit  the  supplemented  record 
to  the  Committee.  The  Committee  retains 
Jurisdiction  over  a  request  for  review  during 
remand  of  the  record,  and  no  new  request  for 
review  is  needed  for  further  Committee  con- 
sideration under  section  308  of  the  Act.  A 
record  shall  be  deemed  remanded  to  the 
hearing  board  until  the  day  the  Committee 
receives  the  supplemented  record  from  the 
Office,  and  the  Committee  shall  transmit  a 
written  final  decision  to  the  Office  not  later 
than  60  calendar  days  during  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session  after  receipt  of  the  record  as 
supplemented  on  remand.  The  Committee 
may  extend  the  60-day  period  for  15  days  dur- 
ing which  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

(c)  Remand  of  the  Case.  Within  the  time  for 
a  decision  under  subsection  308(d)  of  the  Act. 
the  Committee  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
hearing  board  for  the  purpose  of  further  con- 
sideration. After  further  consideration,  the 
hearing  board  shall  issue  a  new  written  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  the  matter  as  provided 
in  section  307  of  the  Act.  If  the  Committee 
remands  the  case  to  the  hearing  board,  the 
Committee  does  not  retain  jurisdiction,  and 
a  new  request  for  review,  filed  in  accordance 
with  Rule  3.  will  be  necessary  if  a  party  or 
the  Office  seeks  review  of  a  decision  issued 
following  remand. 

4.3  Final  Written  Decision.  All  final  deci- 
sions shall  include  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Committee's  decision,  together 
with  dissenting  views  of  Committee  mem- 
bers, if  any.  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Office  not  later  than  60  calendar  days  during 
which  the  Senate  is  in  session  after  filing  of 
a  request  for  review.  The  period  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Office  of  a  final  decision  may 
be  extended  by  the  Committee  for  15  cal- 
endar days  during  which  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion. A  final  written  decision  of  the  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  a  request  for  review  may 
affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  the  hearing  board 
decision  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Committee 
may  decide  not  to  grant  a  request  for  review 
of  a  hearing  board  decision.  The  Committee 
will  serve  a  copy  of  any  final  decision  on  all 
parties. 

RULE  5.  HEARING  BOARD  REFERRAL  OF 
TESTIMONIAL  OBJECTIONS 
5.1  Procedure  for  Ruling  on  Testimonial  Ob- 
jections. If  any  witness  to  a  hearing  board 


proceeding  appearing  by  subpoena  objects  to 
a  question  and  refuses  to  testify,  or  refuses 
to  produce  a  document,  a  hearing  board  may 
refer  the  objection  to  the  Committee  for  a 
ruling.  Such  referrals  may  be  made  by  tele- 
phone or  otherwise  to  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  who  may  rule  on 
the  objection  or  refer  the  matter  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  decision.  If  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman,  or  the  Committee  upon  referral, 
overrules  the  objection,  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman,  or  the  Committee  as  the  case 
may  be.  may  direct  the  witness  to  answer 
the  question  or  produce  the  document.  The 
Committee,  or  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chair- 
man, shall  rule  on  objections  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

5.2  Enforcement.  The  Committee  may  make 
recommendations  to  the  Senate,  including 
recommendations  for  criminal  or  civil  en- 
forcement, with  respect  to  the  failure  or  re- 
fusal of  any  person  to  appear  or  produce  doc- 
uments in  obedience  to  a  subpoena  or  order 
of  a  hearing  board,  or  for  the  failure  or  re- 
fusal of  any  person  to  answer  questions  dur- 
ing his  or  her  appearance  as  a  witness  in  a 
proceeding  under  section  307  of  the  Act.  The 
Office  shall  be  deemed  a  Senate  committee 
for  purposes  of  section  1365  of  Title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

RULE  6.  MEETINGS  AND  VOTING 

6.1  Quorum.  Proxies,  Recorded  Votes.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  purposes  of  is- 
suing a  decision  under  section  308  of  the  Act. 
and  for  purposes  of  hearing  oral  argument  if 
such  argument  is  jiermitted.  Proxy  votes 
shall  not  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  quorum,  nor  for  purposes  of  de- 
cisions under  section  308  (c)  and  (d)  of  the 
Act.  Decisions  of  the  Committee  under  sec- 
tion 308  (c)  or  (d)  of  the  Act  shall  be  by  re- 
corded vote. 

6.2  Meetings.  Meetings  to  consider  matters 
before  the  Committee  pursuant  to  the  Act 
may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman,  if  at  least  48  hours  notice  is 
furnished  to  alt  Members.  If  all  Members 
agree,  a  meeting  may  be  held  on  less  than  48 
hours  notice. 

RULE  7.  CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

Confidentiality.  The  final  written  decision 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  made  public  if  the 
decision  is  in  favor  of  a  Senate  employee 
who  filed  a  complaint  or  if  the  decision  re- 
verses a  decision  of  the  hearing  board  which 
had  been  in  favor  of  the  employee.  The  Se- 
lect Committee  may  decide  to  release  any 
other  decision  at  its  discretion.  All  testi- 
mony, records,  or  documents  received  by  the 
Committee  in  the  course  of  any  review  under 
these  rules  shall  otherwise  be  deemed  "Com- 
mittee Sensitive  Information"  and  subject 
to  the  "Non-Disclosure  Policy  and  Agree- 
ment" as  prescribed  in  Rule  9  of  the  Commit- 
tee's Supplemental  Rules  of  Procedure. 

RULE  8.  AUTHORm'  TO  DISCIPLINE 

Official  Misconduct.  None  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  or  these  rules  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Committee  under  S.  Res.  338.  88th 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1964),  as  amended,  to  other- 
wise review,  investigate,  and  report  to  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  violations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  any  other 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Senate  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  members,  officers,  or 
employees  of  the  Senate.* 


of  mine,  Chad  Merrunel.  Chad  is  one  of 
eight  students,  nationwide,  to  receive 
the  AAU/Mars/Milky  Way  High  School 
Ail-American  Award. 

Chad  is  truly  a  remarkable  individual 
and  deserving  of  this  prestigious 
award.  Anyone  who  looks  at  all  that  he 
has  achieved  in  his  life  will  be  amazed 
at  his  commitment,  tenacity,  and  in- 
tellect. What  is  even  more  impressive, 
to  this  Senator,  is  the  fact  that  Chad 
Memmel  is  not  even  20  years  old  and 
only  a  senior  in  high  school. 

First  and  foremost,  Chad's  dedication 
to  academics  deserves  much  praise.  In 
his  class  of  360  students  at  Bothell's 
Inglemoor  High  School,  Chad  ranks 
first  and  is  diligently  working  to 
achieve  his  ultimate  goal  of  becoming 
an  astronaut.  In  addition,  his  partici- 
pation in  summer  seminars  at  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy,  Naval  Academy, 
and  West  Point  clearly  demonstrates 
his  willingness  to  make  the  most  of  his 
education. 

Chad's  talents  are  not  limited  solely 
to  academics.  A  gifted  saxophonist. 
Chad  is  a  member  of  Inglemoor's  con- 
cert and  jazz  bands.  Realizing  the  value 
of  community  service,  Chad  is  active  in 
Eagle  Scouts  and  his  church  youth 
group.  He  has  spent  two  summers  serv- 
ing food  and  building  houses  for  fami- 
lies in  Tijuana,  Mexico. 

Serving  as  cocaptain  of  the  cross- 
country team  provides  Chad  with  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  leader- 
ship skills,  spirit  of  competition,  and 
athletic  ability.  In  addition,  his  work 
as  a  Ski  Acres  Ski  School  instructor 
and  member  of  the  Chiefs  soccer  team 
show  his  ability  to  excel  in  a  variety  of 
athletic  activities. 

I  take  pride  in  knowing  Washington 
State  and  our  Nation  will  benefit  from 
Chad's  knowledge  and  talents.  It  is  my 
belief  he  will  continue  to  be  an  active 
member  of  his  community  and  I  wish 
him  the  best  for  an  even  more  success- 
ful future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHAD  MEMMEL 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  recognize  a  constituent 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ASHLAND 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  city  of 
Ashland  in  Boyd  County. 

Ashland  is  Kentucky's  lOth  largest 
city  and  is  located  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  State  along  the  Ohio 
River.  The  city  sits  on  a  flat  plain 
which  evolves  into  rolling  hillsides  at 
the  city  limits. 

Ashland  was  founded  in  1854  and  in- 
corporated in  1876.  The  city  quickly  be- 
came a  commercial  hub,  serving  as  the 
entry  point  for  businessmen  traveling 
through  the  eastern  Kentucky  moun- 
tains. 

Ashland  gained  national  prominence 
during  this  century  when  Paul  Blazer, 
a  local  entrepreneur,  formed  Ashland 
Oil.  Today,  Ashland  Oil  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  independent 
petroleum  companies.  The  company 
also  serves  as  one  of  the  major  employ- 
ers in  the  city. 


Currently,  Ashland's  city  administra- 
tors are  diligently  working  to  bring 
new  industry  to  a  town  once  dominated 
by  steel  and  oil.  Community  leaders 
cite  good  schools,  a  sophisticated  medi- 
cal complex,  and  a  relatively  low  cost 
of  living  as  strong  incentives  to  bring 
industry  to  the  area. 

I  applaud  Ashland's  efforts  to  bring 
new  industry  and  jobs  to  this  thriving 
community,  while  maintaining  strong 
relationships  with  existing  corpora- 
tions. 

President.  I  ask  that  a  recent  article 
from  Louisville's  Courier-Journal  be 
submitted    in    today's   Congressional 

RECORD. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Courier- Journal,  Jan.  18. 1993) 
Ashland 
(By  Richard  Wilson)  ^ 

Throughout  much  of  its  139-year  history^ 
this  river  town  has  been  Eastern  Kentucky's 
commercial  hub  and  a  place  where  the  good 
times  rolled. 

A  young  Paul  Blazer  built  Ashland  Oil.  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  independent  petro- 
leum companies,  an  effort  that  probably  did 
more  than  anything  to  give  Ashland  national 
prominence.  The  sprawling  Armco  Steel 
works,  while  now  downsizing  like  many 
other  large  manufacturers,  gave  the  area  an 
unprecedented  shot  in  the  arm  in  the  early 
1920s,  when  the  company  bought  two  local 
iron  companies. 

Earlier  in  the  century.  Ashland  was  a  des- 
tination for  timber  shipped  down  the  Big 
Sandy  River  from  the  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  mountains,  and  railroads  carried 
coal  and  timber  from  the  region. 

Labor  and  jobs  were  plentiful,  and  several 
generation  of  young  people  immediately 
walked  into  good-paying  Ashland  Oil  or 
Armco  jobs  after  high  school.  Those  who 
went  to  college  often  returned  and  worked 
their  way  up  the  Ashland  Oil  executive  lad- 
der or  became  professionals.  Paul  Chellgren, 
Ashland's  president  and  chief  operating  offi- 
cer, is  a  hometown  guy. 

For  decades.  Ashland  was  also  the  entry 
point  for  businessmen  headed  into  the  moun- 
tains. The  Ventura  and  Henry  Clay  hotels, 
both  closed  years  ago.  were  usually  full. 

"There  weren't  any  places  to  stay  in  most 
places  in  Eastern  Kentucky  back  then."  says 
G.B.  Johnson,  a  retired  banker  who  came  to 
Ashland  as  a  young  lawyer  in  1947. 

The  city's  major  growth  came  in  the  19208. 
when  the  population  doubled  from  14.729  to 
29,074  residents.  Population  peaked  in  the 
mid-'60s  at  nearly  34.000  and  has  been  drop- 
ping since.  Opinions  differ  on  when  the 
"boom  town"  atmosphere  began  to  recede 
and  what  the  causes  were.  If  there's  a  con- 
sensus, it  is  that  the  main  cause  was  fiuctua- 
tion  in  the  world  economy  and  intense  com- 
petition in  the  oil.  coal  and  iron  industries. 

Other  factors  include  Ashland's  demise  as 
a  railroad  center  and  changing  patterns  in 
area  highways.  Interstate  64.  several  miles 
south  of  Ashland,  replaced  U.S.  60— a  major 
route  through  the  city— as  the  region's 
major  east-west  artery. 

"One  of  the  real  things  that  hurt  was  the 
building  of  the  Mountain  Parkway,  which 
carried  away  to  Lexington  a  traditional  cus- 
tomer base  from  the  Big  Sandy  region."  says 
George  Wolfford.  a  reporter  for  the  Ashland 
Daily  Independent  for  nearly  35  years. 

"The  worst  thing  that  happened  to  Ash- 
land may  turn  out  to  be  the  best  thing  to 
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happen  to  Ashland."  says  Mayor  Rudy 
Dunnigun.  a  native  who  returned  In  19T7  to 
practice  dentistry. 

"We  sat  up  here  for  over  100  years,  and  we 
had  all  the  jobs  we  needed,  the  high-paying 
industrial  jobs,  with  great  benefits.  It  was  a 
great  place  to  work,  but  all  of  a  sudden  the 
steel  industry  ran  into  trouble,  the  oil  indus- 
try ran  into  trouble,  big  business  ran  into 
trouble,  and  suddenly  we've  learned  we're 
not  insulated  from  the  real  world.  We  can't 
depend  on  these  jobs  anymore." 

The  giant  Armco  plant,  which  straddles 
the  Boyd-Greenup  County  line,  best  rep- 
resents the  area's  dwindling  industrial  base. 
In  1970  the  company  had  5,100  employees. 
Earlier  this  month  the  total  was  2,738,  about 
1,000  fewer  than  a  year  ago. 

Dunnigan  and  others  acknowledge  that 
new  jobs,  especially  jobs  to  replace  those  lost 
at  Armco  and  Ashland  Oil.  are  the  area's  top 
priority.  But  they  are  also  realistic  enough 
to  know  that  such  success  isn't  likely  any- 
time soon. 

"We've  got  to  start  attracting  things  here 
to  diversify  our  economy,"  Dunnigan  said. 

Dunnigan  and  others  also  contend  that  the 
city's  once-vibrant  downtown  is  slowly  un- 
dergoing change  after  a  slump  that  began 
years  ago  when  Ashland  Oil  moved  its  head- 
quarters to  nearby  Bellefonte  and  several 
downtown  businesses,  including  Parsons  De- 
partment Store,  closed.  The  Ashland  Town 
Center,  one  of  two  new  area  malls,  opened 
three  years  ago.  and  renovation  of  the  First 
American  Bank  building  has  provided 
upscale  office  space. 

Some  residents  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
central  city's  turnaround  to  the  1980  ap- 
proval of  liquor-by-the-drink  sales  In  down- 
town and  the  1985  opening  of  a  modern  hotel, 
now  the  Ashland  Plaza.  Dunnigan  also  be- 
lieves that  city-owned  property  along  the 
Ohio  River  can  be  developed  to  enhance  Ash- 
land's future. 

"Downtown's  never  going  to  be  like  it  was, 
with  people  just  lined  up  coming  up  the 
streets,  "  says  merchant  John  P.  Walters. 

Others  say  several  blocks  along  Winchester 
Avenue  will  continue  changing  from  a  re- 
gional retail  center  Into  an  office  and  small- 
retail  center. 

Anyone  looking  for  the  old  Ashland  can 
still  find  vestiges  of  it  a  few  blocks  west  of 
downtown,  where  large  old  homes  stand 
along  Lexington,  Montgomery  and  Bath  ave- 
nues. All  three  avenues  run  into  the  47-acre 
Central  Park,  which  Includes  walking  and 
jogging  trails. 

Despite  the  city's  economic  woes,  most 
residents  interviewed  say  they  are  pleased 
with  the  town.  "Quality  of  life"  is  a  term 
used  frequently.  It  appears  to  apply  to  the 
town's  reasonable  cost  of  living,  good 
schools,  an  ever-growing  sophisticated  medi- 
cal complex  and  a  low  crime  rate. 

While  Ashland  has  no  local  university, 
residents  can  now  earn  a  four-year  college 
degree  by  combining  work  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky's  Ashland  Community  College 
and  Morehead  State  University's  junior-  and 
senior-year  offerings. 

John  Catling,  executive  director  of  the 
Economic  Development  Corp.,  says  these  of- 
ferings, as  well  as  those  of  area  vocational 
schools  and  nearby  Ohio  colleges,  give  the 
city  a  well-trained  work  force  that  should  be 
an  incentive  for  new  companies  and  busi- 
nesses to  locate  in  the  area. 

Ashland  has  one  of  Kentucky's  largest  con- 
centrations of  organized  labor,  which  some 
say  may  impede  the  search  for  new  industry. 
But  David  Welch,  a  lawyer  and  former 
mayor,  says  this  "meshing"  of  blue-collar 


workers  and  white-collar  managers  has  given 
the  town  "a  certain  amount  of  sophistica- 
tion, but  still  a  respect  for  the  real  world." 

Welch  was  a  leader  in  November's  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  merge  city-county  gov- 
ernment, a  move  he  calls  essential  for 
growth. 

While  some  residents  bemoan  a  lack  of  cul- 
tural activities,  they  acknowledge  that  of- 
ferings are  plentiful  in  nearby  Huntington, 
W.Va..  or  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  Louisville 
and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

But  Ashland  is  not  a  cultural  wasteland. 
While  it  has  a  few  small  museums  and  art 
galleries,  its  l,300-8eat  Paramount  Arts  Cen- 
ter offers  a  variety  of  events,  including  a 
concert  and  symphony  series.  The  62-year- 
old  building,  originally  a  motion-picture 
showcase,  was  closed  in  1971.  But  citizens, 
through  a  non-profit  foundation,  purchased 
the  building  for  $400,000  and  spent  several 
years  and  J1.2  million  to  renovate  it.  The 
Partmiount  is  now  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historical  Places,  and  more  than  106,000 
people  attended  performances  there  last 
year. 

While  volunteers  formed  the  backbone  of 
Paramount  restoration,  their  labor  and 
money  have  gone  into  a  YMCA,  a  tennis  cen- 
ter, the  Kentucky  Highlands  Museum,  which 
is  seeking  a  permanent  home,  and  two  art 
galleries. 

"People  here  are  very  generous  with  their 
time  and  their  money,"  said  Kathy 
Timmons,  the  Paramount's  executive  direc- 
tor. 

Besides  the  Paramount,  another  landmark 
dear  to  the  heart  of  local  residents  is  the 
Blue  Grass  Grill,  a  46-year-old  drive-in  res- 
taurant where  carhops  still  serve  customers. 
Many  adults  who  "cruised  the  Blue  Grass"  as 
youngsters  and  dined  on  its  tasty  ham- 
burgers and  hot  dogs  now  return  with  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

Rannle  Cooper,  who  has  owned  the  Blue 
Grass  since  1971,  began  working  there  as  a 
carhop  in  1955. 

"It's  the  only  job  I've  ever  had,"  he  says. 

Cooper  said  the  restaurant  has  been  a  stop- 
ping point  for  years  for  Elastern  Kentucky 
families  who  migrated  north  for  jobs  but  pe- 
riodically return  to  the  mountains. 

"There's  a  family  from  Dayton  whose  chil- 
dren we  watched  grow  up.  When  their  daugh- 
ter enrolled  at  Kentucky  Christian  College 
(in  nearby  Grayson),  the  parents  stopped  to 
ask  if  she  could  call  us  if  she  had  an  emer- 
gency," he  added. 

Another  commercial  landmark  is  Star's 
Fashion  World,  a  downtown  clothing  store 
that  opened  in  1931  and  is  the  oldest  continu- 
ing business  under  the  same  ownership  in 
downtown  Ashland.  Bob  Simons,  the  current 
president  and  son-in-law  of  founder  Saul 
Kaplan,  says  its  employees'  personal  touch  is 
the  key  to  the  store's  success. 

"Our  employees  have  personal  rapport 
with  practically  everyone  who  walks  in 
here,"  Simons  says. 

While  Ashland  may  be  shaking  its  compla- 
cency, it  retains  some  traits  that  catch  an 
outsider's  attention.  A  businessman  who 
moved  here  several  years  ago  recalls  that  his 
wife  once  asked  why  many  motorists  open 
their  car  doors  to  check  their  tires  at  stop- 
lights or  stop  signs. 

Puzzled    by    the    question,    he    did    some 
checking  and  later  told  her  what  she  mis- 
took for  tire-checking  was  a  different  ritual. 
"They    were   spitting   tobacco   juice."    he 
said. 

Education:  Ashland  Independent  Schools, 
3,680  pupils;  Boyd  County  Schools,  4,038: 
Fairview    Independent,    757;    Holy    Family 


School,  (K-8),  151;  Rose  Hill  Christian 
School,  (K-12),  322;  Ashland  Community  Col- 
lege, 3,267;  others  include  Ohio  University's 
Ironton  Campus,  Shawnee  State  University 
in  Portsmouth,  Ohio  and  Marshall  Univer- 
sity in  Huntington.  W.  Va.  Vocational  class- 
es are  available  at  the  Ashland  State  Voca- 
tional-Technical School  and  the  Boyd  Coun- 
ty Area  Vocational  Education  Center. 

Transportation:  Highways— Interstate  64. 
U.S.  23  and  U.S.  60  and  Ky.  168  either  go 
through  or  near  Ashland.  Rail— Amtrak  pro- 
vides passenger  service  and  CSX  Transpor- 
tation provides  main-line  rail  service.  Bus- 
Greyhound.  Truck— 34  common  carriers 
serve  the  city.  Air— Ashland  Regional  Air- 
port has  a  5,600-foot  paved  runway.  Nearest 
commercial  service  is  at  the  Tri-State  Air- 
port. 14  miles  southeast  of  Ashland  near 
Huntington.  W.  Va.  Water— Barge  traffic  is 
extensive  on  the  Ohio  and  Big  Sandy  rivers. 

Population  (1990):  Ashland  23.622:  Boyd 
County,  51,150. 

Per-capita  income  (1989):  $15,442.  or  $1,619 
above  the  state  average. 

Media:  Newspaper— The  Daily  Independent, 
The  Sunday  Independent,  Television— WTSF. 
Radio— WCMI-AM  and  FM  (classic  rock): 
WOKT-AM  (religious). 

Topography:  Ashland  is  located  along  the 
Ohio  River,  where  the  terrain  evolves  fl-om  a 
flat  plain  to  rolling  hillsides. 

FAMOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

Ashland  was  first  known  as  Poage  Settle- 
ment for  settlers  of  the  Poage  family  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  city  was  named  in  1854  for  the 
Lexington  home  of  Henry  Clay,  and  Incor- 
porated in  1876.  It  is  Kentucky's  10th  largest 
city,  dropping  two  places  between  the  1980 
and  1990  censuses. 

Boyd  County,  created  in  1860  from  parts  of 
Carter.  Greenup  and  Lawrence  counties,  is 
named  for  Linn  Boyd,  a  Paducahan  and 
former  congressman  who  died  in  1859  shortly 
after  being  elected  lieutenant  governor. 

Famous  citizens  Include  Simeon  Willis,  the 
governor  {torn  1943-47;  Paul  G.  Blazer,  found- 
er of  Ashland  Oil;  Harry  King  Lowman,  a 
powerful  Democratic  member  of  the  state 
House  of  Representatives  from  1942-62  and 
two  time  House  speaker;  and  Ben  M. 
Williamson,  a  businessman  who  served  a 
short  stint  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  early 
19308.  The  city's  two  bridges  across  the  Ohio 
River  are  named  for  Williamson  and  Willis. 

The  city's  Winchester  and  Greenup  ave- 
nues, both  four  lanes  wide,  make  it  one  of 
the  easiest  Kentucky  cities  to  get  through. 
Martin  Toby  Hilton,  the  engineer  who  layed 
out  the  town,  designed  streets  running  par- 
allel to  the  Ohio  River  to  be  100  feet  wide  and 
those  at  right  angles  to  be  80  feet. 

During  the  1920s.  Ashland  was  one  of  the 
state's  fastest  growing  cities.  Its  greatest 
growth  occurred  between  1920  and  1930  when 
population  soared  from  14.729  to  29,074.» 


DR.  LIONEL  BORDEAUX'S  20TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY AT  SINTE  GLESKA 
UNIVERSITY 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  Dr.  Lionel  Bordeaux  on 
the  occasion  of  his  20th  anniversary  as 
president  of  Sinte  Gleska  University  on 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  Dr.  Bordeaux  through 
the  years  on  his  efforts  to  enhance  the 
educational  opportunities  of  Indian 
people.   I   am   honored   to   be   able   to 


share  my  thoughts  about  this  man,  my 
friend,  and  Sinte  Gleska  University, 
with  my  esteemed  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dr.  Bordeaux,  as  president  of  Sinte 
Gleska  University  since  1973,  has 
served  the  people  of  Rosebud  Reserva- 
tion, and  native  Americans  throughout 
the  Nation.  Lionel's  life  is  inspiring  in 
itself.  It  is  a  story  of  an  emissary  of  a 
vision  born  over  100  years  ago  in  the 
life  of  Chief  Spotted  Tail— for  whom 
the  university  is  named. 

During  the  late  1800's,  as  western  so- 
ciety continued  its  encroachment  on 
Indian  land  and  culture.  Chief  Spotted 
Tail  spoke  to  his  people  about  the  im- 
portance of  education.  His  vision  of 
education  was  one  of  survival  of  a  peo- 
ple and  way  of  life  that  had  endured  for 
centuries.  Then,  almost  100  years  later, 
a  group  of  tribal  citizens,  led  by  Stan- 
ley Red  Bird,  began  to  revive  Spotted 
Tails'  vision.  Their  work  and  deter- 
mination to  bring  new  opportunities  to 
their  people,  and  prepare  their  people 
for  the  next  battle  for  survival,  estab- 
lished Sinte  Gleska  College.  Those 
founding  fathers  of  Sinte  Gleska  also 
had  the  insight  to  bring  one  of  their 
own  tribal  members  forward  to  carry 
this  vision  into  the  2Ist  century.  That 
man  was  Lionel  Bordeaux. 

Under  Lionel's  leadership,  Sinte 
Gleska  University  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  Indian  controlled  education. 
Sinte  Gleska  has  established  itself  as 
the  model  for  over  24  tribally  con- 
trolled colleges  throughout  the  United 
States.  Lionel's  personal  vision  for  the 
institution  has  kept  the  founding  fa- 
thers in  high  regard,  and  has  kept 
Sinte  Gleska  dynamic,  thriving,  and 
innovative  for  these  many  years.  His 
expertise  is  well  known  across  the 
country  and  was  evident  when  he  co- 
chaired  last  year's  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Indian  Education. 

As  a  primary  avenue  to  development 
and  prosperity  for  Indian  people,  Lio- 
nel's commitment  to  tribal  colleges 
has  instilled  a  new  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
the  resources  for  carrying  their  mis- 
sion forward.  I  am  sad  to  report  that 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  not  always  responded  favorably, 
but,  today,  I  emphasize  my  own  contin- 
ued commitment  to  adequate  funding 
for  tribal  colleges  when  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1994  are  under  consider- 
ation. It  is  time  Congress  matches  the 
response  of  Sinte  Gleska  University  to 
tribal  people. 

The  consistent  response  of  the  aca- 
demic programs  at  Sinte  Gleska  Uni- 
versity to  the  economic  and  social  con- 
cerns of  the  Rosebud  Reservation 
serves  as  a  monument  to  self-deter- 
mination and  resolve.  If  knowledge  is 
power,  Sinte  Gleska  University,  under 
Lionel's  leadership,  brings  empower- 
ment to  the  Sicangu  Lakota  or  Rose- 
bud Sioux. 

Lionel  speaks  directly,  forcefully, 
and  openly  on  contemporary  Indian  is- 


sues, without  regard  to  the  short-term 
popularity  of  his  views.  His  intellect, 
candor,  and  fortitude  have  brought  him 
national  recognition  as  a  compsis- 
sionate  advocate  for  Indian  people.  His 
voice  is  heard  with  respect,  in  congres- 
sional hearing  rooms,  in  foundation 
board  rooms,  in  the  tribal  council 
chambers,  and  in  community  halls 
across  Indian  country.  I  look  forward 
to  continuing  to  work  with  my  vision- 
ary friend,  Lionel  Bordeaux,  to  further 
the  cause  of  enhanced  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  native  Americans.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CM.  NEWTON.  OUT- 
STANDING KENTUCKY  SPORTS- 
MAN 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  gentleman  all  Kentuckians 
can  be  proud  of,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky athletic  director  CM.  Newton. 

CM.  began  his  involvement  with  col- 
lege athletics  as  a  player  under  the  leg- 
endary UK  coach,  Adolph  Rupp.  In  the 
1960"s  he  was  the  head  basketball  coach 
for  Transylvania  University  in  Lexing- 
ton, KY.  Another  legend  called  in  1968, 
Paul  "Bear"  Bryant  asked  CM.  to 
come  to  Alabama  and  head  up  the  bas- 
ketball program.  He  did  so,  and  shortly 
after  integrating  the  team,  turned  the 
tide  into  perennial  winners. 

CM.  left  Alabama  in  1980  to  become 
associate  commissioner  of  the  South- 
eastern Conference.  The  chance  arose 
to  get  back  into  college  basketball  in 
1982  and  he  quickly  jumped  at  the  op- 
portunity to  take  over  the  program  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  CM.  thought  he  would  stay 
at  Vandy  until  retirement,  but  an  op- 
portunity arose  that  he  was  unable  to 
pass  up. 

In  1989.  the  University  of  Kentucky 
called  and  CM.  returned  to  help  lead  it 
out  of  the  abyss  in  which  the  basket- 
ball program  found  itself  mired.  His 
first  accomplishment,  as  athletic  direc- 
tor, was  hiring  Rick  Pitino  to  head  the 
basketball  office.  In  the  4  years  since 
these  two  gentlemen  have  been  at  the 
helm,  the  Kentucky  team  has  come  far- 
ther than  even  the  most  ardent  fan 
dreamed  possible.  They  brought  fun 
back  to  a  program  that  had  been  beat- 
en down  and  ridiculed  throughout  the 
Nation.  Mr.  President,  these  days,  as 
the  Wildcats  tear  through  their  sched- 
ule and  head  for  the  NCAA  tour- 
nament, there  isn't  anyone  mocking 
the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  more  than  wins 
and  losses  that  define  C.M.'s  success. 
He  has  made  an  effort  to  always  re- 
member that  the  student  athlete  is  the 
most  important  and  central  aspect  of 
any  college  program.  CM.  understands 
that  because  the  athletic  department  is 
so  visible,  many  people  identify  with 
the  university  through  the  teams: 
therefore,  it  is  crucial  that  he  runs  a 
class  organization  as  well  as  be  suc- 
cessful. 


His  efforts  have  clearly  paid  off.  As 
proof  of  the  wide-ranging  respect  CM. 
has  earned,  he  was  asked  to  help  run 
USA  basketball.  Under  his  and  others' 
direction,  America  was  treated  this 
past  summer  to  the  Dream  Team  at  the 
Barcelona  Olympics.  Additionally,  In- 
diana University  coach  Bobby  Knight, 
no  pushover  by  any  means,  has  called 
CM.  the  finest  gentleman  in  all  of  col- 
lege athletics.  Just  last  weekend  CM. 
was  inducted  to  the  Alabama  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame,  and  at  Kentucky  he  has 
overseen  a  department  which  has  had 
five  of  its  varsity  teams  ranked  among 
the  Nation's  elite  this  year. 

Perhaps,  C.M.'s  own  words  best  de- 
scribe what  he  hopes  to  achieve  at  his 
current  post,  "A  program  that  is  a  cut 
above.  If  the  expectation  is  to  be  com- 
pliant to  the  letter  of  the  rule,  then 
you  take  it  a  cut  above  and  become 
compliant  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  rule  as  well  as  the  letter."  Mr. 
President,  I  know  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  applauding  these  guidelines 
under  any  circumstances.  He  has  ac- 
complished all  of  this  while  keeping  to 
his  prime  objective  of  maintaining  a 
class  program  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, one  that  Kentuckians  across  the 
Commonwealth  can  take  pride  in. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  honoring  this  outstanding 
example  of  class,  hard  work,  and  dedi- 
cation to  values.  I  also  request  that  an 
article  from  the  March  edition  of  the 
Lane  Report  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

COMPLIANT  With  the  Spmrr  and  Intent  of 

THE  Rule 

(By  Alan  I.  Kirschenbaum) 

In  retrospect.  University  of  Kentucky  Di- 
rector of  Athletics  Charles  Martin  (C.M.i 
Newton  "facetiously"  says,  after  34  years  of 
coaching  collegiate  sports,  one  of  the  things 
he  is  most  proud  of  Is  that  he  has  never  been 
fired.  "I  got  out  ahead  of  the  posse  in  each 
instance,"  he  laughs. 

To  survive  in  today's  competitive  and  po- 
litical world— whether  it  be  in  business  or 
collegiate  sports — like  an  old  tree  in  the  for- 
est, one  must  weather  the  storms  inherent  to 
each  season.  But  as  a  clear  horizon  meets  the 
new  day.  what  separates  the  men  from  the 
boys  (or  women  from  the  girls)  is  one's  abil- 
ity to  cautiously  sift  through  the  aftermath, 
go  onto  the  next  season  and  positively  build, 
regardless. 

Few  would  disagree  that  CM.  Newton's 
strength  as  a  leader,  his  comprehension  of 
the  role  that  collegiate  athletics  plays  with- 
in the  university  system,  mixed  with  his 
sheer  skill  are  what  led  to  the  rebuilding  of 
a  Kentucky  basketball  program,  now  in  con- 
nection to  be  the  nation's  best,  that  was  a 
short  while  ago  restricted  by  NCAA  sanc- 
tions. 

While  some  might  argue  that  success  In 
the  world  of  sports,  either  collegiate  or  pro- 
fessional, has  much  to  do  with  luck,  this 
consummate  diplomat  of  the  athletic  world 
modestly  attributes  his  success  to  simplistic 
"longevity." 

But  a  long-lived  career  in  any  business 
usually  indicates  one  who  has  probably  done 
something  right,  consistently.  Those  who 
know  Newton  concur;  his  proliferation  is  a 
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result  of  his  persistence  to  not  only  be  com- 
pliant with  the  letter  of  the  rule,  but  compli- 
ant with  the  "spirit"  and  "intent"  of  the 
rule. 

MAKING  DIFFICULT  CAREER  DECISIONS 

Malcin?  the  right  career  move  is  the  di- 
lemma for  everyone  in  the  business  world. 
Newton,  who  has  made  some  tough  decisions 
during  his  successful  career,  feels  that  he  is 
not  "real  good"  at  analyzing  such  decisions 
for  other  people.  However,  when  recalling  de- 
cisions that  felt  "right"  to  him  throughout 
his  34-year  career,  of  which  21  years  were  at 
the  NCAA  Division  1  level,  he  admits  that 
some  were  not  easy  to  make. 

If  he  were  to  give  advice,  however.  Newton 
recommends  to  always  welcome  challenge. 
For  example,  he  said  his  move  from  Transyl- 
vania University  to  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama after  the  1968  season,  was  a  difficult 
career  choice.  "Yet  it  was  a  logical  and  pro- 
fessional move  from  the  college  level  to  the 
Division  1  level.  That  is  something  that  I  did 
not  want  to  sit  on  the  back  porch  later  in 
life  and  wonder  what  it  would  have  been  like 
to  try.  And  we  all  face  that  in  career  deci- 
sions." he  said. 

While  the  move  to  Alabama  was  for  upward 
mobility,  others.  Newton  said,  were  difficult 
decisions  based  on  personal  principles  and 
ethics.  "Knowing  when  to  leave  a  program  is 
an  Important  thing."  he  said. 

Prompted  by  "things"  that  bothered  him 
with  the  Alabama  program.  Newton  chose  to 
leave  as  its  head  basketball  coach,  and  take 
on  the  job  as  associate  commissioner  of  the 
Southeastern  Conference  (SEC)  in  1980. 
Again,  he  recalls  this  move  as  a  difficult  one. 

Newton  pointed  out  that  at  Alabama,  de- 
spite "doing  so  much  winning,"  they  could 
not  sell  out  the  arena  without  help  from  a 
visiting  team  like  UK  or  Louisiana  State 
University. 

But  what  "bothered"  Newton  more,  he 
said,  were  criticisms  after  Alabama  had  ra- 
cially integrated  its  program.  "During  the 
big  winning  years  (opinion  was)  we  didn't 
have  too  many  black  players,  but  in  a  little 
bit  of  a  down  year,  which  was  third  in  the 
conference  incidentally,  suddenly  we  had  too 
many  blacks.  I  thought  we  were  passed  that. 
Those  kinds  of  things  really  started  bother- 
ing me."  he  said. 

After  his  service  with  the  SEC.  in  what 
Newton  believed  was  his  last  career  move,  he 
took  on  the  head  coach's  spot  with  the  Van- 
derbilt  University  basketball  program  in 
1962. 

After  eight  seasons  at  Vandy.  he  said. 
"There  was  no  place  that  I  was  going  to 
leave  Vanderbilt  for  ...  I  was  going  to 
coach  there  until  retirement  ...  It  didn't 
make  sense  to  go  anywhere  else." 

But  destiny  and  duty  called,  and  Newton's 
next  move  from  Vanderbilt  to  UK  was  a  very 
tough  decision. 

In  a  sincerely  justifying  tone.  Newton  said 
that  he  firmly  believes  in  his  wife  Evelyn's 
theory,  which  states:  "You've  got  to  leave 
when  you're  still  in  love."  And  in  the  "Ken- 
tucky situation,"  he  recalled  he  was  not 
only  "convinced"  that  he  was  wanted,  but 
"needed.  Otherwise  I  would  have  never  come 
back  here,"  he  said. 

HIS  MOST  IMPORTANT  DECISION 

Shortly  after  arriving  at  UK  in  1989.  New- 
ton would  choose  who  would  be  the  next 
head  coach  for  UK  basketball  after  the  de- 
parture of  Eddie  Sutton,  amidst  scandal  and 
NCAA  sanctions.  This  decision,  he  said  with- 
out hesitation,  would  be  the  most  important 
that  he  would  make  since  the  start  of  his  ca- 
reer as  UK's  director  of  athletics. 


"I  really  felt  that  if  we  got  the  right  per- 
son, then  we  could  rebuild  and  regain  the 
stature  of  the  program— with  some  hard 
work  and  a  given  time  period — but  if  we  got 
the  wrong  person.  I  really  thought  we  might 
go  the  way  of  UCLA,  where  we  may  stumble 
and  struggle  through  several  coaches  .  .  .." 
Newton  said. 

Why  Rick  Pitino?  Newton  replied:  "First.  I 
wanted  somebody  who  I  thought  could  really 
coach.  He  certainly  filled  that  bill.  I  wanted 
somebody  who  wanted  to  be  here,  while  un- 
derstanding how  difficult  the  job  was  going 
to  be.  He  (Pitino)  understood  that  it  wasn't 
going  to  be  any  cupcake  coming  in  here.  It 
wasn't  a  typical  Kentucky,  talent-wise  or 
otherwise.  But  then  I  wanted  someone  who 
could  handle  the  visibility— from  the  media, 
the  fans,  the  'boosters.'  I  just  felt  Rick  filled 
the  bill  on  all  of  them.  And  what  he  has  done 
is  just  phenomenal." 

Newton  continued,  ".  .  .  It's  remarkable  to 
me  to  see  how  Rick  has  put  the  fun  back  into 
Kentucky  basketball,  the  competitiveness 
back  and  the  sanity  back  in  it." 

The  true  spirit  of  collegiate  athletics  had 
gotten  lost  at  UK.  Newton  said.  "This  thing 
had  gotten  out  of  kilter.  I  felt  that  as  a  visit- 
ing coach  and  as  an  alumnus  of  the  univer- 
sity coaching  against  them,  nobody  (at  UK) 
was  having  any  fun  with  it.  It  had  reached 
that  level  where  the  fans  didn't  really  enjoy 
it.  the  players  didn't  enjoy  it.  the  coaches 
didn't  seem  to  enjoy  it.  It  was  just  that  'Oh 
my  God  we're  not  gonna  lose'  attitude,  in- 
stead of  looking  at  it  as  a  chance  to  com- 
pete," he  commented. 

Also,  Newton  believes  that  Rick  Pitino 
brought  back  the  fun  because  he  loves  the 
college  game.  But  will  Pitino  stay  in  Ken- 
tucky? The  director  of  athletics  replied,  "I 
don't  know." 

While  some  feel  it  is  always  a  possibility 
that  Pitino  may  go  back  to  the  NBA,  Newton 
disagrees.  ''He  had  offers  to  go  back  to  the 
Knicks  or  the  Nets.  If  he  doesn't  go  back  to 
one  of  those,  where  is  he  going  to  go?  He 
showed  that  he  could  coach  and  win  in  the 
professional  game,  but  I  don't  think  that  he 
loved  it  the  way  he  loves  the  college  player, 
working  with  them  and  developing  them  .  .  . 
I  think  Rick  will  be  here  for  a  long  run,  but 
if  he  left  yesterday  he  would  have  done  this 
university  a  service  that  we  could  never 
repay  him  for." 

ON  SUCCESSFUL  COACHING 

If  you  are  going  to  be  successful  at  any- 
thing, especially  coaching,  "You've  got  to 
win,"  Newton  said.  But  there  are  other  in- 
gredients to  success,  he  added.  "You  have 
got  to  give  an  honest  day's  work.  I  don't 
think  anybody  is  going  to  have  any  respect 
for  anybody  who  doesn't  really  lay  it  on  the 
line  for  them.  That's  where  the  old  ego 
comes  in.  particularly  in  coaching,  where 
you  become  bigger  than  the  game  or  the  uni- 
versity and  don't  give  the  honest  day's  work 
and  the  recognition  who  you  work  for." 

The  people  who  Newton  has  seen  fail  in  the 
collegiate  athletics  business,  he  said,  are 
those  who  lose  sight  of  who  is  most  impor- 
tant in  the  program— the  student  athlete. 

"The  student  athlete  is  really  the  heart  of 
the  program.  Not  the  coach,  not  the  game  it- 
self. That  is  why  we  are  here  and  that  is 
what  it  is  all  about.  People  who  I  see  who  are 
successful  always  have  kept  that  in  pretty 
good  focus— whether  you're  talking  about 
Rupp  or  Bryant,  Bob  Knight.  Dean  Smith." 

Providing  psychological  support  to  the  stu- 
dent athletes  is  a  big  part  of  successful 
coaching,  too.  Newton  said.  There  is  a  lot 
more  to  coaching  than  keeping  score  and 
winning,  he  said.  A  coach  will  spend  a  great 


deal  of  time  "motivating  athletes  not  only 
academically,  but  to  help  them  get  their  pri- 
orities straight."  With  the  help  of  their 
staffs,  both  Bill  Curry  and  Rick  Pitino,  do 
maximal  jobs  in  this  area,  the  UK  director  of 
athletics  claims. 

CEO  OF  AN  $18.4  MILLION  COMPANY? 

While  he  recognizes  his  role,  as  well  as  the 
role  that  athletics  plays  at  UK,  Newton  does 
not  consider  himself  the  CEO  of  a  company 
with  an  $18.4  million  annual  budget.  "TTie 
only  CEO  we've  got  here  is  Dr.  (Charles) 
Wethington  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  I'm  very 
clear  as  to  where  we  fit  in  and  as  to  what  we 
are  within  this  university,"  Newton  said. 

The  athletics  department,  by  definition,  is 
a  self-supporting  auxiliary  enterprise  of  UK. 
according  to  Newton.  "In  fact.  $1.2  million  of 
the  $18.4  million  budget  goes  directly  to  the 
university,  and  I'm  happy  and  proud  that  we 
can  do  that,"  he  said. 

Taking  part  in  Dr.  Wethlngton's  cabinet 
has  served  as  "an  eye  opener"  for  Newton. 
"It  really  makes  you  realize  the  scope  of  the 
total  budget  of  this  university:  the  total  pro- 
gramming and  the  services  offered  by  the 
university  and  what  we're  (UK)  all  about. 
We're  (athletics)  just  a  speck  over  there." 

Newton  agrees,  though,  that  his  depart- 
ment is  a  rather  "visible"  speck  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  '-Many  people  associate  and 
identify  a  lot  of  the  university  through  ath- 
letics. That  is  why  we  have  to  be  a  class  or- 
ganization and  that  is  why  we  need  to  be  suc- 
cessful," he  said. 

And  they  are  successful.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  few  years,  because  of  funds 
used  for  the  building  of  the  football  field 
house  and  other  projects,  Newton  said  that 
the  UK  Athletics  Department  had  been  able 
to  build  up  some  cash  reserves.  Bottom  line, 
he  said,  the  athletics  department,  by  the 
rules  at  UK,  must  break  even. 

Besides  its  two  revenue  producing  sports 
(basketball  and  football).  UK  has  several 
other  nationally  ranked  sports  that  include 
women's  basketball  (#25).  men's  tennis  (»12). 
women's  tennis  («18).  and  women's  gym- 
nastics (#11).  Newton  said  that  UK  Athletics 
has  "tried  very  hard"  to  market  and  pro- 
mote these  sports  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
become  revenue  producing,  but  without  suc- 
cess. He  believes,  however,  "If  we  could  ever 
get  baseball  moved  to  the  summer  and 
played  at  night,  we  could  have  another  reve- 
nue producing  sport,  which  means  income 
exceeds  expenditures." 

For  Newton,  profit  is  not  only  measured  by 
dollars  and  cash  reserves.  "Personally,  these 
three  years  have  been  a  very  profitable  expe- 
rience for  me  from  the  standpoint  of  feeling 
satisfaction  of  getting  the  thing  (basketball) 
back.  We  make  that  next  jump  with  the  foot- 
ball program." 

BUILDING  THE  FOOTBALL  PROGRAM 

Building  a  football  team  is  a  "whole  dif- 
ferent ballgame"  than  basketball,  according 
to  UK's  director  of  athletics.  "In  basketball, 
you  can  bring  in  a  Jamal  Mashburn,  and  two 
or  three  other  players,  and  if  you  can  get  the 
right  players,  the  numbers  are  not  the  fac- 
tor. Football  is  strictly  a  numbers  factor," 
Newton  said. 

While  the  SEC  is  a  tough  basketball  con- 
ference, "We  happen  to  be  in  the  toughest 
football  conference.  You  look  at  the  tradi- 
tional (football)  program  in  this  league,  they 
all  have  one  thing  in  common— numbers  of 
quality  athletes.  If  Georgia  loses  a  Garrison 
Hearst,  you  can  bet  that  they  have  another 
running  back.  That's  just  the  nature  of  it. 
Kentucky  has  not  had  that  luxury.  If  we 
have  two  or  three  injuries,  it  knocks  us  out," 
he  said. 


Newton  has  told  Bill  Curry  that  it  may 
take  as  many  as  five  recruiting  classes  of 
Curry's  own  people  and  instituting  Curry's 
system  before  Kentucky  gets  competitive  in 
the  SEC. 

"Time  becomes  a  critical  part  of  football, 
because  there  is  no  quick  way  to  do  it  .  .  . 
basketball  is  not  easier,  it's  just  quicker." 
Newton  said.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  Jamal 
Mashburn  during  a  sanctioned  or  probation- 
ary period,  he  said.  "That  was  a  great  thing 
that  Rick  did..  .  .  With  football  it  takes 
more  time." 

UK  football  is  not  on  the  schedule  that  Bill 
Curry  wants.  "He  wanted  to  do  it  in  two  or 
three  years,"  Newton  said.  "And  we're  cer- 
tainly not  on  the  schedule  our  fans  want." 
Yet  despite  the  criticism,  the  director  of  ath- 
letics feels  that  the  program  is  on  a  good 
schedule.  "And  if  we  can  get  a  break  here  or 
there  and  get  up  and  win  six  or  seven  games 
next  year,  we  will  be  over  that  hump,"  he 
said. 

Also,  despite  the  criticism,  Newton  said,  "I 
would  be  very  surprised  if  I  am  not  accurate 
that  99  percent  of  the  Kentucky  fans  are 
tickled  to  death  to  have  Bill  Curry  as  our 
football  coach— from  every  standpoint  .  .  . 
but  that's  not  important." 

What  is  most  important,  Newton  added, 
"Is  what  Bill  believes  first,  what  Dr. 
Wethington  believes  and  what  I  believe.  We 
think  that  we  are  as  about  as  solid  as  we  can 
be.  There  is  not  anybody  in  this  country  that 
I  would  rather  have  coaching  our  football 
team  than  Bill  Curry.  He  is  a  proven  winner. 
He's  going  to  do  it  right.  We'll  get  there  .  .  . 
I  know  there  are  disappointed  people  out 
there  .  .  .  but  the  most  disappointed  of  them 
all  is  Bill. " 

COLLEGIATE  SPORTS:  A  SEMI-PRO  LEAGUE? 

While  Newton  understands  how  collegiate 
sports  can  be  perceived  as  a  semi-profes- 
sional minor  league  for  both  basketball  and 
football,  he  stressed  that  inter-collegiate 
athletics  is  less  semi-professional  now  than 
it  was  years  ago.  For  example,  he  said, 
"Years  ago  an  athlete  could  move  from 
school  to  school  without  discretion  or  any 
transfer  rules." 

But  Newton  admits  that  both  inter-colle- 
giate Division  1  football  and  basketball  seem 
to  serve  as  minor  leagues  because  there  are 
none  for  the  National  Football  League  or  Na- 
tional Basketball  Association.  And  he  sees 
how  the  "logical  train  of  thought"  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  be. 
However,  he  stresses  that  "it  is  really  not  a 
semi-professional  thing  in  my  thinking." 

What  has  more  seriously  entrenched  the 
semi-professional  train  of  thought  is  the  en- 
tertainment force  that  Division  1  collegiate 
football  and  basketball  has  become.  "With 
television,  we  went  from  a  regional  or  insti- 
tutional program  to  a  national  and  inter- 
national program  at  all  universities  at  the 
Division  1  level.  The  good  is  that  it  has  pro- 
vided tremendous  funding  for  the  non-reve- 
nue (collegiate)  sports,"  Newton  said. 

But  what  about  the  players  who  generate 
the  revenue?  Newton  replied:  "People  talk  to 
me  all  of  the  time  and  say,  'You  have  got 
these  few  basketball  players  who  are  making 
all  that  money  for  the  university,  you  ought 
to  give  some  of  it  back."  With  this  semi-pro 
thinking,  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  at 
this  program  we  deal  with  an  $18.4  million 
budget  to  run  21  sports." 

Newton  said  those  who  subscribe  to  paying 
collegiate  athletes  because  they  bring  in  rev- 
enue, lose  focus  of  the  broad-based  program. 
The  UK  director  of  athletics  emphasizes  that 
these  "few  basketball  players"  are  not  being 
exploited.    Funds    generated    from    revenue 


producing  sports  are  utilized  for  the  univer-. 
sity  education  and  development  of  some  300 
athletes  at  UK 

GOING  PROFESSIONAL  BEFORE  GRADUATION 

A  collegiate  athlete  who  makes  the  deci- 
sion to  turn  professional  before  graduation  is 
no  different  than  any  college  student  who  de- 
cides to  postpone  or  not  complete  their  edu- 
cation because  of  a  business  opportunity,  ac- 
cording to  Newton. 

Throughout  the  entire  college  world,  many 
different  types  of  students  leave  school  and 
go  into  business  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
Newton  pointed  out.  And  in  the  case  of  stel- 
lar athletes  like  Shaquille  O'Neal,  former 
All-American  center  for  LSU,  who  now  plays 
for  the  Orlando  Magic:  or  Jamal  Mashburn, 
the  All-American  forward  now  at  UK,  but  ex- 
pected to  go  to  the  NBA  next  season,  "I 
think  it  is  perfectly  legitimate,"  he  said. 

"College  is  not  for  everyone.  College  ath- 
letics are  not  for  everyone.  Yet  it's  that  tre- 
mendous life  experience  that  if  you  have  the 
chance  at  you  have  got  to  seize  and  see 
where  it  goes  ftom  there."  Newton  said. 

What  concerns  him  most  in  the  case  of  a 
student  athlete  going  professional  before 
graduation,  is  whether  or  not  they  have 
enough  emotional  maturity  to  handle  the 
lifestyle.  "That  is  the  key,"  Newton  said. 

Regarding  Mashburn,  Newton  added,  "In 
talking  with  Rick  (Pittino),  he  feels  that  he 
(Mashburn)  does  (have  the  emotional  matu- 
rity). My  guess  is  that  in  most  cases  of  a  per- 
son like  that,  they'll  come  back  and  finish 
school." 

ANOTHER  GOAL 

While  Newton  believes  that  the  university 
has  the  responsibility  to  try  and  graduate 
every  student  who  enrolls,  he  agrees  that  it 
is  an  "unrealistic  expectation"  to  have  for 
every  student  who  enters  UK,  as  well  as 
those  on  athletic  scholarships. 

Despite  it  being  unrealistic.  Newton's  ideal 
for  all  UK  athletes  is  for  each  of  them  to 
maintain  eligibility  for  competition,  and  to 
graduate.  "I  think  that  is  a  much  more  le- 
gitimate expectation  for  a  student  on  an  ath- 
letic scholarship  than  it  is  for  a  student  who 
enrolls  in  the  university,"  he  emphatically 
said. 

For  example,  student  athletes  are  afforded 
the  discipline  of  the  program,  other  support 
services  at  the  Cats  Center,  and  eligibility 
rules  that  ensure  satisfactory  progress — all 
services  that  the  "normal  student"  is  not  af- 
forded, Newton  pointed  out.  "We  expect 
them  to  take  the  athletic -academic  experi- 
ence and  become  the  best  person  they  can  be- 
come during  this  time.  It  is  a  unique  experi- 
ence." 

Also  separating  them  from  the  normal  uni- 
versity student,  student  athletes  have  addi- 
tional goals.  At  UK  that  is  to  "compete  at  an 
SEC  and  national  level  in  a  21  sports  broad- 
based  program."  Putting  it  in  more  simple 
terms,  "Win,  and  we  make  no  apologies  for 
that."  Newton  added. 

UK  wants  a  program  that  wins  while  being 
totally  compliant  with  NCAA  and  SEC  rules, 
Newton  said.  The  object,  he  said,  is  to  have 
"a  class  program." 

How  does  Newton  define  class?  "A  program 
that  is  a  cut  above.  If  the  expectation  is  to 
be  compliant  to  the  letter  of  the  rule,  then 
you  take  it  a  cut  above  and  become  compli- 
ant to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  rule  as 
well  as  the  letter." 

He  added  that  a  "class"  program  has  vision 
to  go  beyond  graduation,  and  offers  career 
planning  and  job  placement.  "That  to  me  is 
what  a  college  program  is  all  about,"  New- 
ton said. 


"We  want  to  win  by  putting  the  student 
athlete  totally  at  the  heart  of  the  program. 
That  concept  of  the  student  athlete  is  a  very 
critical  one  to  me  and  to  all  of  us  .  .  .  With 
that  comes  some  real  responsibility  and  ex- 
pectations." Newton  added. 

THE  FANS  HAVE  EXPECTATIONS,  TOO 

The  fans  have  expectations  of  the  student 
athletes  that  are  sometimes  unrealistic.  And 
Newton  feels  that  some  of  media's  coverage 
of  collegiate  sports  today  is  responsible,  in 
part,  for  the  overly  serious  attitude  toward 
collegiate  athletics  today. 

While  any  university  wants  the  attention, 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  interest  from  the 
public,  Newton  said  when  the  media  reach 
toward  "digging"  at  a  player  for  some  "per- 
ceived" or  "accurate"  assessment  of  bad 
playing,  "I  have  a  problem  with  that.  You 
are  still  dealing  with  18-,  19-  and  20-year- 
olds,"  who  are  not  professionals. 

For  example,  Newton  said  the  print  media, 
which  have  become  secondary  to  television 
today,  no  longer  report  just  the  facts  of  the 
game,  but  serve  more  as  an  investigative 
arm  of  the  media  with  the  need  to  be  con- 
troversial. He  added.  "When  you  add  to  that 
this  phenomenon  which  has  developed  of  the 
radio  call-in  sports  shows  .  .  .  all  of  a  sudden 
you  have  got  a  lot  of  people  who  really,  in 
many  instances,  don't  know  what  the  hell  is 
going  on  in  terms  of  really  understanding 
the  game,  hosting  these  things  ...  It  almost 
seems  they  have  to  be  controversial." 

Newton  feels  that  such  reporting  and  radio 
call-in  shows  are  phenomena  that  do  not 
serve  to  "keep  people's  heads  on  straight 
about  what  college  athletics  is  really  all 
about." 

He  continued.  "They  miss  the  point  that 
you  are  dealing  with  18-  and  20-year-olds 
that  are  not  going  to  play  well  every  night. 
And  sure  there  are  guys  who  make  coaching 
mistakes.  There  are  people  who  make  busi- 
ness mistakes  every  day.  That's  part  of  ath- 
letics .  .  .  But  I  kind  of  sense  that  at  times 
everybody  gets  caught  up  in  it." 

OTHER  EFFECTS  ON  THE  COMMUNrTi'- BUSINESS 

While  Newton  cannot  put  a  dollar  figure  on 
the  effect  UK  basketball  and  football  have  on 
the  local  economy,  he  knows  that  both 
sports  bring  a  lot  of  people  into  the  Lexing- 
ton area  who  spend  tlieir  money  here:  people 
who  otherwise  may  have  never  set  foot  on 
the  UK  campus. 

Newton  elaborates:  "That  is  easy  to  docu- 
ment and  easy  to  see.  The  thing  that  is  not 
so  easy  to  document  or  easy  to  see  is  the 
thing  that  makes  the  program  unique — this 
program  truly  is  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky—it truly  reflects  the  whole  state.  For 
example,  there  are  people  who  have  never  set 
foot  on  this  campus  from  Eastern  Kentucky. 
Western  Kentucky  and  different  parts  of 
Kentucky  who  are  not  alumni  of  the  univer- 
sity, but  identify  with  this  university 
through  its  athletics  program  in  a  very 
strong  and  meaningful  way.  They  take  great 
pride  in  it  when  the  Cats  win.  .  .  .  They're 
that  grassroots  guy  or  gal  out  there  that  if 
they  ever  have  a  son  or  daughter  they  hope 
he  or  she  will  come  to  the  university.  The 
uniqueness  is  that  this  is  true  throughout 
the  whole  Commonwealth." 

Coach  Adolph  Rupp  recognized  this  phe- 
nomenon. Newton  said.  "He  taught  me  very 
early  when  I  was  a  student  here  .  .  .  you 
have  got  to  realize  that  the  University  of 
Kentucky  represents  all  of  Kentucky,  not 
just  Lexington  or  our  alums." 

The  UK  Athletics  Department,  through  the 
statewide  identity  and  administration  that 
sports   can   bring,    helps   the   university   in 
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many  ways,  Newton  said,  noting  "the  subtle 
pressure  it  puts  on  the  legislature  to  fund 
the  university  and  the  attention  the  univer- 
sity gets."  He  added,  "As  long  as  we  don't 
become  the  tail  wagging  the  dog,  I  think  it 
does  something  positive  for  the  university." 

COACHES  AND  ENDORSEMENTS 

Despite  the  public's  desire  for  a  high-pro- 
file coach,  it  is  natural,  "and  it  goes  with 
the  territory."  for  some  of  the  public  to 
react  negatively  to  a  coach  endorsing  a  prod- 
uct. 

From  a  businessperson's  standpoint,  how- 
ever, many  people  want  to  see  these  adver- 
tisements. "Otherwise  they  (businesspeople) 
wouldn't  spend  the  money  on  the  endorse- 
ments." Newton  commented. 

"You  can't  please  everybody."  Newton 
said.  "What  you  better  do  is  please  yourself. 
Be  honest  with  yourself  and  true  to  what  you 
truly  believe  in."  He  emphasized  that  both 
Rick  Pltino's  and  Bill  Curry's  code  of  ethics 
and  character  is  "beyond  reproach." 

Newton  continued:  "It  sounds  almost  trite 
.  .  .  criticism  hurts,  everybody  wants  to  be 
liked  .  .  .  but  if  you  get  involved  with  wear- 
ing your  feelings  on  your  sleeve,  as  visible  as 
these  jobs  are.  you  are  just  going  to  con- 
stantly be  fighting  windmills,  and  that's  a 
lose-lose.  .  .  .  For  whatever  reason,  people 
are  jealous,  envious,  they  think  that  athlet- 
ics is  too  big  or  whatever,  they  are  going  to 
take  those  kind  of  shots." 

Newton  turns  down  most  endorsement  op- 
portunities, because  "I'm  responsible  for  the 
total  program,  not  just  to  coach  a  basketball 
team  or  a  football  team."  Also,  it  is  his  re- 
sponsibility to  help  the  coaches  with  en- 
dorsement opportunities.  "I  see  that  as  a 
positive  thing  that  we  can  do.  ...  I  don't 
need  to  be  getting  in  the  middle  of  that — try- 
ing to  come  up  with  endorsements  for  me 
and  sorting  it  out."  Besides,  he  added,  "I've 
had  my  day,  and  the  one  or  two  I've  done, 
I've  done  for  very  good  reasons.  I've  taken  a 
lot  of  criticism  over  them,  I  might  add,  even 
though  from  one  I  gave  all  of  the  money  to 
the  library  and  to  the  field  house.  But  I  was 
satisfied  with  myself  in  that  regard." 

SUCCESS  AND  SURVIVING 

According  to  Newton,  in  order  to  survive 
and  achieve  success  in  today's  business  of 
collegiate  sports,  one  must  be  cognizant  that 
athletics  is  only  part  of,  not  bigger  than  the 
university  itself. 

While  he  believes  that  athletics  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  university  structure:  as  a 
means  to  educate  and  develop  the  student 
athlete:  to  boost  alumni  and  student  pride, 
as  well  as  the  pride  of  grassroots  folks  in 
Kentucky:  and  serve  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
Newton  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  UK  Ath- 
letics Department  "is  not  what  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  is  all  about." 

Newton  emphasizes:  "I've  seen  more  coach- 
es and  administrators  lose  jobs  and  not  sur- 
vive because  they  forget  that  the  purpose  of 
a  university  is  education,  not  athletics." 

People  fall  in  all  walks  of  life  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  as  well  as  in  collegiate  athletics. 
Newton  has  observed.  And  those  who  he  has 
seen  falter,  are  those  who  simply,  "let  their 
egos  get  in  the  way." 

In  any  business,  to  succeed  "you  must  have 
skill,  both  technical  skills  and  people 
skills."  Newton  said.  There  are  few  profes- 
sions or  businesses  "in  which  we  are  not  in 
the  people  business."  he  pointed  out. 

"Our  ability  to  succeed  depends  on  our 
ability  to  work  with  people— whether  we  are 
talking  about  the  student  athlete,  the  fac- 
ulty member  on  campus  or  the  alumnus  that 
is  disgruntled.  .  .  .  But  a  lot  of  time  we  get 


so  wrapped  up  in  the  game  or  the  product 
that  we  forget  that's  what  we  are  all  about. 
You  can't  lose  sight  of  that.  .  .  .  People  are 
important.  You  have  got  to  care  about  them. 
This  is  true  in  business,  parenting,  every- 
thing." Newton  added,  with  emphasis. 

To  achieve  success,  Newton  believes  there 
are  also  the  Intangibles — that  "we  talk 
about,  but  we  have  trouble  putting  a  handle 
on.  .  .  .  Whatever  you  call  it,  character,  eth- 
ics. I  don't  know.  ...  I  don't  think  in  such 
philosophical  terms.  You  see  a  job  to  do  and 
you  do  it,  I  don't  know  .  .  ." 

Well,  don't  struggle  too  hard  for  the  word 
CM.  Newton,  just  take  a  look  at  the  man  in 
the  mirror— the  word  is  class. 

BOBBY  KNIGHT  CALLS  NEWTON  THE  FINEST 
GENTLEMAN  IN  ALL  OF  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS 

University  of  Kentucky  Associate  Athlet- 
ics Director  Gene  DeFllippo  said  that  many 
people  disagree  with  some  of  the  things  that 
Indiana  University  Men's  Basketball  Coach 
Bobby  Knight  says  and  does.  "But  we  are  all 
in  agreement  with  a  statement  that  Bobby 
made  recently  when  he  said,  'CM.  Newton  is 
the  finest  gentleman  in  all  of  college  athlet- 
ics.'" 

Elaborating  on  what  makes  Newton  "stand 
out,"  DeFilippo  quotes  Phil  Cox,  a  Kentuck- 
ian.  who  played  basketball  for  Vanderbilt 
under  Newton.  "Coach  Newton  always  said 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time." 

DeFilippo.  a  former  assistant  football 
coach  for  Vanderbilt  University,  said  that 
Newton  is  the  kind  of  boss  who  defines  one's 
job.  keeps  one  informed  and  provides  access. 
"He  really  gives  you  the  freedom  to  go  ahead 
and  to  grow.  He  helps  you.  coaches  you  and 
does  all  of  the  things  that  a  good  leader 
should  do."  he  said.  "Coach  Newton  has  an 
unbelievable  wisdom,  particularly  about  life. 
He  doesn't  preach  to  you.  He  helps  you  and 
lets  you  think  it's  your  idea.  And  there  is 
real  knack  to  that,  one  that  I  am  beginning 
to  acquire.  Coach  Newton  always  gives  credit 
to  people.  His  ego  never  gets  in  the  way." 

Newton's  long-lived  career.  DeFilippo  said. 
is  a  testament  to  his  honesty,  sincerity, 
hard-work  ethic  and  "most  importantly  that 
he  knows  how  to  deal  with  people."  In  sev- 
eral Intimate  conversations.  DeFilippo  re- 
calls Newton  saying  that  wins  and  losses  do 
not  normally  get  a  coach  fired.  "The  way  he 
treats  people  does.  They  only  use  the  wins 
and  losses  as  an  excuse  to  fire  you." 

Through  Newton.  DeFilippo  said,  he  has 
learned  the  right  way  to  treat  people;  to  be 
honest  and  sincere  and  follow  the  rules,  "as 
well  as  carry  out  your  life,"  not  just  to  the 
letter  of  the  rule,  but  to  the  spirit  and  Intent 
of  the  rule.* 


EXTENDING  THE  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 
SENATE  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  on  be- 
half Of  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell.  Senator  Dole,  and  Senator 
Pell,  I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  75)  to  extend  the 
"Jacob  K.  Javits  Senate  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  75)  W£is  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  75 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Jacob  K.  Javits  Senate  Fellowship 
Program  Extension  Resolution". 

FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  EXTENDED;  ELIGIBLE 
PARTICIPANTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  increased 
participation  by  outstanding  students  in  a 
public  service  career,  the  Jacob  K.  Javits 
Senate  Fellowship  Program  is  hereby  ex- 
tended for  five  years. 

(b)  The  Jacob  K.  Javits  Foundation.  Incor- 
porated, New  York,  New  York,  shall  select 
Senate  Fellowship  participants.  Each  such 
participant  shall  complete  a  program  of 
graduate  study  in  accordance  with  criteria 
agreed  upon  by  the  Jacob  K.  Javits  Founda- 
tion, Incorporated. 

SENATE  COMPONENT  OF  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
(hereinafter  "Secretary")  is  authorized  from 
funds  made  available  under  section  4,  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  each  eligi- 
ble participant  selected  under  section  2  for  a 
period  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  pe- 
riod of  employment  for  each  participant 
shall  not  exceed  one  year.  Compensation 
paid  to  participants  under  this  resolution 
shall  not  supplement  stipends  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  Education  under  the  Fel- 
lowship Program. 

(b)  For  any  fiscal  year  no  more  than  ten 
fellowship  participants  shall  be  so  employed. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  shall  place  eligible  partici- 
pants in  positions  in  the  Senate  that  are. 
within  practical  considerations,  supportive 
of  the  fellowship  participants'  academic  pro- 
grams. 

FUNDS 

Sec.  4.  The  funds  necessary  to  compensate 
any  such  eligible  participant  shall  be  made 
available  for  five  years  to  the  Secretary  and 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
For  the  succeeding  five  years  of  this  program 
such  funds  shall  not  exceed  $250,000  each 
year. 

PROGRAM  EXTENSION 

Sec.  5.  This  program  shall  terminate  Sep- 
tember 30,  1998.  Three  months  prior  to  such 
expiration  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  program  to  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senate  along  with  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  program's  ex- 
tension and  continued  funding  level. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  8.  S.  460.  a  bill  to  establish 
voter  registration  procedures. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


Mr.  FORD.  I  now  move  to  proceed  to 
calendar  No.  8.  S.  460  and  send  to  the 
desk  a  cloture  motion  on  the  motion  to 
proceed. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  state  the  motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  senators,  in  accord- 
ance -ATith  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  S.  460,  the  motor-voter  bill. 
Wendell  Ford.  Tom  Daschle.  Bob  Kerrey, 
Harlan  Mathews,  Harris  Wofford,  Pat 
Leahy,  Daniel  K.  Akaka.  Jeff  Binga- 
man.     Dale     Bumpers.      Russell     D. 
Feingold.    Carol    Moseley-Braun,    Bob 
Krueger,    Howard    Metzenbaum,    John 
Glenn,  Joseph  Lieberman.  Don  Riegle, 
Paul  Wellstone,  George  Mitchell. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  manda- 
tory quorum  as  required  under  rule 
XXII  be  waived  in  relation  to  this  clo- 
ture motion  and  that  the  vote  occur  at 
9:40  a.m.,  Friday,  March  5. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  we 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTE  SET  FOR  FRIDAY.  MARCH  5 
AT  9:40  A.M. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.,  Thurs- 
day, March  4;  that  following  the  pray- 
er, the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date,  and  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  reserved  for 
theiruse  later  in  the  day;  that  there  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  11:45  a.m..  with  Senators 


permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each,  with  the  following  Sen- 
ators recognized  for  the  time  limits 
specified:  Senators  Hatch,  Faircloth. 
Pressler,  Gorton,  and  Grassley  rec- 
ognized for  up  to  10  minutes  each,  and 
Senator  Leahy  for  up  to  15  minutes: 
that  at  11:45  a.m..  the  Senate  resume 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  S. 
460,  the  motor-voter  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  previously  ordered. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  6:34  p.m., 
recessed  until  Thursday.  March  4,  1993, 
at  10:30  a.m. 
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LESSONS  FROM  THE  REAGAN  ERA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1993 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan  served  in  office  during  the  longest  pe- 
riod of  (peacetime  economic  expansion  in  our 
Nation's  history.  Clearly,  as  we  search  for 
ways  to  stimulate  today's  ecorromy,  we  should 
look  to  the  factors  that  led  to  our  economk: 
success  in  the  I980's.  After  listening  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  State  of  the  Union  Address,  in 
which  he  called  for  the  btggest  tax  IrKrease  in 
our  history.  President  Reagan  wrote  an  edi- 
tonal  urging  us  to  remember  our  experierx:e  in 
the  1980'S  when  tax  cuts  resulted  in  an  influx 
of  investment  in  the  private  sector,  job  cre- 
ation, arxl  revenue  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  His- 
torically. Congress  spends  Si. 59  for  every  SI 
In  tax  increases.  Recognizing  this  fact,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  article,  appropriately  entitled 
"There  They  Go  Again,"  correctly  asserts  that 
the  deficit  will  only  be  reduced  when  Congress 
makes  a  serious  commitment  to  end  its  days 
of  runaway  spending.  I  submit  this  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to  heed  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  warning  atx)ut  tfie  impact  of 
levying  higher  taxes  on  the  American  people. 
There  Thev  Go  again 
(By  Ronald  Reagan) 

Los  ANGELES.— Less  than  one  month  a^o. 
our  nation  showed  the  world  the  strength  of 
our  democratic  system  with  the  peaceful 
transfer  of  Presidential  power  from  one 
elected  citizen  to  another  and.  incidentally. 
from  one  political  party  to  another.  While  it 
Is  no  secret  that  I  would  have  preferred  a  dif- 
ferent scenario  that  day.  I  have  great  respect 
for  our  constitutional  system  and  would  like 
to  support  our  new  President. 

I  had  every  intention  of  holding  back  any 
comments  on  the  new  Administration  until 
it  was  well  in  place  and  its  policies  became 
clear.  Unfortunately,  the  policies  are  already 
becoming  alarmingly  clear.  With  campaign 
promises  dropping  like  autumn  leaves,  I 
can't  refrain  any  longer. 

••First,  we're  going  to  raise  the  taxes  on 
the  people  that  did  well  in  the  1980's."  the 
Clinton  Administration  says.  Did  I  hear  that 
right?  I'm  afraid  so!  Do  they  really  believe 
that  those  who  have  worked  hard  and  been 
successful  should  somehow  be  punished  for 
it?  Is  success  in  the  19eO"s.  or  any  time  for 
that  matter,  supposed  to  be  something  we  as 
Americans  are  to  be  embarrassed  about? 

I  hate  to  confuse  their  economic  thinking 
with  a  few  facts,  but  if  they  were  to  look  at 
the  1980's,  they  would  find  that  America  ex- 
perienced its  longest  period  of  peacetime 
economic  expansion  in  our  history.  They 
would  find  that  America  led  the  world  out  of 
a  global  economic  recession  and  that  our 
economy  was  the  envy  of  virtually  every 
other  nation.  They  would  see  that  we  created 
nearly  19  million  new  jobs  for  Americans  of 
all  income  levels.  And  it  may  shock  the  Clin- 
ton Administration  to  discover  that  most  of 


the  economic  gains  of  the  19eO's  were  made 
by  low-  and  middle-income  citizens,  not  the 
wealthiest  Americans. 

Earlier  this  week.  President  Clinton  said, 
■•I  know  we  have  learned  the  hard  lessons  of 
the  1980's."  I  didn't  realize  they  were  so  hard 
to  learn.  The  fundamental  lesson  of  the 
1980's  was  that  when  you  cut  taxes  for  every- 
one, people  have  the  incentive  to  work  hard- 
er and  invest,  to  make  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

If  the  new  Administration  doesn't  want  to 
look  back  as  far  as  the  1980's.  maybe  it  will 
at  least  look  back  at  the  summer  of  1992. 
Candidate  Bill  Clinton  was  promising  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  provide  a  tax  cut  for  the 
middle  class.  Now,  in  less  than  one  month  of 
his  Presidency,  that  promise  of  a  tax  cut  has 
not  only  be  broken  but  it  has  been  reversed 
into  a  tax  increase  for  middle-income  work- 
ers. 

During  the  campaign.  Bill  Clinton  said  he 
would  tax  only  the  very  rich.  Last  week,  he 
defined  this  category  as  those  making 
$200,000  a  year.  On  Monday,  the  definition 
came  down  to  SIOO.OOO  and  now  the  •'very 
rich"  seems  to  be  anyone  making  S30,000  a 
year. 

Somehow,  as  the  Administration  raises  ev- 
eryone's taxes,  it  wants  us  to  take  comfort 
in  knowing  that  others  are  getting  theirs 
raised  even  more.  Unfortunately,  that  kind 
of  ••comfort"  doesn't  put  food  on  the  table  of 
the  hard-working  middle  class,  buy  new 
shoes  for  the  kids  or  make  it  easier  to  pay 
the  mortgage,  let  alone  put  some  money 
aside  for  savings.  The  fact  is,  every  dollar 
the  politicians  take  back  to  Washington 
means  less  spending  power  for  average  Amer- 
icans and  more  opportunity  for  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  to  waste  money. 

We  must  also  listen  for  the  sound  of  the 
other  shoe  to  drop:  the  Clintons'  health  pro- 
gram. This  will  almost  certainly  involve  pro- 
posals for  another  round  of  taxes  later  this 
year,  and  you  can  bet  those  won't  be  levied 
on  a  handful  of  millionaires. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  believed  that  al- 
chemists could  turn  base  metals  into  gold. 
Now  it  appears  that  alchemists  in  President 
Clinton's  Administration  hope  to  turn  a 
huge  tax  increase  into  economic  growth.  Al- 
chemy didn't  work  then  and  it  won't  work 
now.  Taxes  have  never  succeeded  in  promot- 
ing economic  growth.  More  often  than  not, 
they  have  led  to  greater  economic 
downturns. 

In  his  campaign,  candidate  Clinton  de- 
scril)ed  himself  as  a  '•new  Democrat,"  imply- 
ing that  there  would  be  no  more  tax-and- 
spend  dogma,  no  social  engineering,  no  class 
warfare  pitting  one  group  against  another. 
This  week,  however,  he  has  begun  to  sound 
like  an  "old  Democrat."  That's  the  kind  who 
does  not  understand  one  simple  fact;  the 
problem  is  not  that  the  people  are  taxed  too 
little,  the  problem  is  that  the  Government 
spends  too  much. 

Until  President  Clinton  and  the  liberals  in 
Congress  accept  that  principle  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. I'm  afraid  we  are  headed  for  a  re- 
peat of  the  late  1970's.  And  that  is  something 
we  can  all  live  without. 

No  one  can  dispute  that  the  enormous 
budget  deficit  is  a  major  threat  to  the  eco- 


nomic security  of  our  country.  But  let  us  re- 
member that  deficits  are  caused  by  spending. 
By  the  very  terms  of  our  Constitution,  only 
Congress  has  the  power  to  spend. 

For  more  than  four  decades,  one  party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  has  controlled  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  solution  to  the  defi- 
cit problem  is  not  to  ask  heavily  taxed  work- 
ing Americans  to  "sacrifice"  even  more. 

It's  the  big-spending  liberals  controlling 
the  Congress  who  need  to  show  some  re- 
straint and  "sacrifice^"  a  few  of  the  pork-bar- 
rel measures  they've  been  slipping  past  the 
taxpayers  for  far  too  long.  Only  when  the 
Clinton  Administration  and  Congress  sum- 
mon the  will  to  put  the  brakes  on  Federal 
spending  will  they  get  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol. 

While  I'm  nattered  that  President  Clinton 
admits  to  taking  a  page  out  of  my  commu- 
nications plan,  I  wish  he'd  use  it  to  sell  an 
economic  program  of  growth  and  expansion, 
not  the  failed  liberal  policies  of  the  past. 

Just  as  positive  signs  of  economic  recovery 
are  appearing.  Mr.  President,  please  don't 
blow  it.  Although  it  goes  back  well  before 
the  1980's,  may  I  offer  you  the  advice  of  the 
14th  century  Arab  historian  Ibn  Khaldun, 
who  said:  '•At  the  beginning  of  the  empire, 
the  tax  rates  were  low  and  the  revenues  were 
high.  At  the  end  of  the  empire,  the  tax  rates 
were  high  and  the  revenues  were  low." 

And.  no,  I  did  not  personally  know  Ibn 
Khaldun,  although  we  may  have  bad  some 
friends  in  common! 


CHRIS  PATTEN'S  COURAGEOUS 
AGENDA 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTIR 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1993 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  United 
States'  Government  undertakes  the  transition 
from  a  Republican  to  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion, halfway  around  the  world  the  people  of 
Hong  Kong  are  preparing  the  t)est  they  can  for 
a  much  more  dramatic  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous political  transition. 

In  1997,  the  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong 
will  revert  to  Chinese  sovereignty  after  99 
years  under  British  rule.  Despite  a  1984 
agreement  that  guarantees  the  people  of 
Hong  Kong  the  continuation  of  their  political, 
economic  and  social  structures  for  at  least  50 
years  under  Chinese  rule,  the  Chinese  have 
already  indicated  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
have  a  strong  hand  in  Hong  Kong's  internal 
affairs  even  before  1997. 

Fortunately,  Hong  Kong  has  a  new  gov- 
ernor, Chris  Patten,  who  tias  courageously 
stepped  forward  to  channpion  the  cause  of  de- 
rTKx:racy  in  the  colony.  Governor  Patten  has 
introduced  a  constitutional  package  that  would 
broaden  the  participation  of  the  people  of 
Hong  Kor>g  in  the  conduct  of  Hong  Kong's  af- 
fairs and  better  define  the  role  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  brarxihes.  These  reforms 
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are  consistent  with  the  trend  toward  greater 
derTxx:racy  in  Hong  Kong  and  fit  within  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  1 994  Joint  Declaration. 

Predrctably,  the  Chinese  vigorously  oppose 
these  democratic  initiatives  and  have  re- 
sponded with  threats,  both  veiled  and  blatant. 
They  are  concerried  that  the  strengthening  of 
democratic  structures  and  the  pronation  of 
political  pluralism  in  Hong  Kong  will  result  in  a 
Hong  Kong  able  to  stand  up  for  itself  and  pro- 
OKJte  its  own  economic  and  political  interests 
after  1997. 

The  strong,  vital  Hong  Kong  envisioned  by 
Governor  Patten  is  cleariy  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Hong  Kong  is  the  United 
States'  14th  largest  trading  partner.  United 
States  entities  have  in  excess  of  S7  billion  in- 
vested in  Hong  Kong  and  900  United  States 
companies  have  offices  in  Hong  Kong.  The 
number  of  United  States  expatriates  living  in 
Hong  Kong  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last 
decade  and  now  stands  at  23,000.  More  than 
600.000  American  tourists  pass  through  Hong 
Kong  every  year. 

In  addition.  Hong  Kong  has  been  an  engine 
for  economic  change  in  Southern  China  which 
has  loosened  the  control  of  the  hard  line  Conv 
munists  in  Beijing  over  the  region.  I  also  fore- 
see that  Hong  Kong  can  act  as  an  important 
role  model  in  pronrxjting  a  new  respect  for 
human  rights  in  China  in  the  future. 

Now,  evidently,  the  British  and  Chinese  are 
engaging  in  a  dialog  over  the  governor's  pro- 
posals, which  were  scheduled  to  be  debated 
by  the  legislative  council  in  February.  While 
open  communications  between  China  and 
Great  Britain  over  issues  affecting  Hong  Kong 
are  positive,  unless  indicated  a  willingness  to 
make  concessions  on  Governor  Patten's  de- 
mocracy proposal  the  proposal  should  be  sent 
to  the  LegCo  for  consideration  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Martin  Lee,  a  member  of  the  LegCo  and 
champion  of  Hong  Kong  democracy,  said  it 
best  when  he  asked  during  a  recent  radio 
interview  in  Hong  Kong,  "Have  you  ever  seen 
the  British  winning  anything  by  negotiations 
with  the  Chinese  govemment?" 

Governor  Patten  has  chosen  a  bold  course 
that  should  be  pursued.  It  serves  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  and  coin- 
cides with  America's  interest  in  promoting  de- 
mocracy and  free  martlets  around  the  world. 
The  governor's  leadership— in  conjunction  with 
the  ongoing  leadership  Martin  Lee  and  his 
United  Democrats  and  the  work  of  thoughtful 
LegCo  independents  like  Emily  Lau — will  leave 
Hong  Kong  on  sounder,  safer  footing  in  1 997. 

These  efforts  deserve  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  the  President  and  our 
friends  and  allies  around  the  worid. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  LEGISLATION 


#  This  "bullec"  symbol  identiPies  siatements  or  insertions  which  are  not  sf>oken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3. 1993 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  legislation  which  renews  our  Na- 
tion's call  to  civic  sen/ice.  In  1989,  I  first  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  corporation  to  administer  a  national 
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service  program.  In  1990,  Congress  passed 
the  National  and  Community  Service  Act 
which  set  up  a  derrxjnstration  program  for  vol- 
untary service.  While  we  did  not  accomplish 
our  original  goal  of  a  fully  operating  program, 
it  was  a  good  beginning.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  do  nx)re. 

National  service  goes  to  the  heart  of  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American.  It  is  true  our  Nation 
faces  a  variety  of  economic  and  social  ills. 
Yet,  all  too  often  we  forget  that  we  are  still  a 
fortunate  nation.  With  the  advantages  and 
privileges  of  tjeing  Americans  comes  respon- 
sibility. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation that  calls  for  a  voluntary  national  serv- 
ice program.  This  bill  asks  our  young  people 
and  our  seniors  to  dedicate  themselves  to  a 
higher  starxlard  of  excellence.  It  asks  them  to 
respond  to  this  challenge  of  responsibility,  to 
give  back  to  this  great  country  and  to  fulfill  the 
promise  that  is  America.  As  a  Democrat,  as 
an  American,  I  believe  in  civic  ot)ligation.  I  be- 
lieve in  helping  the  less  fortunate;  I  believe  in 
helping  each  other.  And  I  know  there  are  more 
like  me  who  beWeve  this  as  well.  We  believe 
in  hard  work,  and  equal  sacrifice  for  the  conv 
mon  good.  These  values  are  key  to  our  stat- 
ure in  the  worid,  our  survival,  and  our  future. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  real 
need  for  voluntarism.  As  we  begin  the  1990's 
we  face  a  budget  crisis  that  severely  limits  the 
government's  ability  to  respond  to  needs.  Na- 
tional service  asks  all  Americans,  both  young 
and  old,  to  involve  themselves  in  positive  ac- 
tivities. By  doing  so,  they  help  tx)th  their  coun- 
try and  themselves. 

We  are  entering  a  period  in  the  United 
States  when  we  will  be  called  upon  to  provide 
services.  These  servk:es,  as  we  know,  are 
costly,  time  consuming,  and  require  extensive 
manpower.  But  we  need  day  care,  we  need 
effective  welfare  programs,  and  we  need  to 
make  health  care  available  and  affordable.  We 
can  pass  progressive  proposals  that  address 
these  problems,  but  in  order  to  finance  them 
and  provide  the  facilities  and  people  to  make 
them  wori<,  we  need  a  pool  of  workers  to  draw 
from.  National  service  gives  us  that  pool. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  allows  our  young  peo- 
ple to  perform  service  in  a  civilian  service 
corps  or  the  Armed  Forces  in  return  for  finan- 
cial allowances  up  to  510,000  to  pursue  higher 
education  or  to  purchase  a  first  home.  It  en- 
courages our  seniors  to  participate  in  commu- 
nity service  as  well.  National  service  asks  all 
Americans,  young  and  old,  to  involve  thenrv 
selves  in  positive  activities.  By  doing  so,  they 
can  help  themselves  and  they  help  this  coun- 
try. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  important  legislation. 


THE  AMERICAN  HEALTH  SECURITY 
ACT 


HON.  JIM  McDERMOn 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1993 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduce the  American  Health  Security  Act,  and 
I  want  to  emphasize  the  word,  "Amercan." 
For  this  t>ill  embodies  the  characteristics  of  a 
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truly  American  t>ill.  It  will  give  to  all  Americans 
the  peace  of  mind — the  security — to  which  all 
citizens  shoukj  be  entitied.  It  creates  a  system 
of  health  care  delivered  by  physicians  chosen 
by  the  patient.  No  one  will  have  to  leave  their 
existing  relationships  with  ttieir  doctors  or  hos- 
pitals or  other  providers.  It  is  federally  fi- 
nanced but  administered  at  the  State  level,  so 
the  system  is  highly  decentralized.  And  it  pro- 
vides new  mechanisms  to  improve  the  quality 
of  care  every  American  receives. 

The  AnDerican  Health  Security  Act  provides 
universal  health  insurance  coverage  for  all 
Americans  as  of  January  1,  1995.  It  provides 
the  coverage  under  a  mechanism  of  global 
budgets  to  achieve  controllable  and  measur- 
able cost  containment  that  will  yield  scorable 
savings  over  the  next  5  years.  Unlike  other 
single-payor  proposals  of  the  past,  it  provides 
for  ainnost  exclusive  State  administration  pro- 
vided the  States  meet  Federal  standards  for 
universal  access,  conformity  to  the  Federal 
budget,  minimum  benefit  p>ackages,  guarantee 
of  free  chok:e  of  provider,  and  quality  assur- 
arx;e.  This  bill  explicitiy  preserves  free  choice 
of  provider  by  providing  a  mechanism  for  fee- 
for-service  delivery  to  compete  effectively  with 
HMOs.  It  will  not  force  Americans  into  HMO 
models. 

The  minimum  benefit  package  is  in  fact  ex- 
trennely  generous.  It  covers  all  inpatient  and 
outpatient  medical  services  without  limits  on 
duration  or  intensity  except  as  delineated  by 
outcomes  research  and  practice  guidelines 
based  on  quality  standards.  It  provides  for 
coverage  of  long-term  care  along  with  some 
dental  services.  Cosmetic  procedures  and 
other  frills  tjenefits  such  as  private  rooms  and 
comfort  items  are  not  covered. 

The  extent  of  State  discretion  is  substantial. 
The  Federal  budget  is  divided  into  quality  as- 
surance, administrative,  operating,  and  medi- 
cal education  components.  The  system  is  fi- 
nanced 85  percent  by  tfie  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  1 5  percent  by  the  States.  That  Fed- 
eral pie  is  tfien  apportioned  anrrang  the  States 
according  to  population,  demography,  and  an- 
ticipated health  status  differences  among  tfie 
States.  For  example.  States  with  large  eWerly 
populations  can  be  expected  to  require  a  larg- 
er volume  of  higher  intensity  services.  How- 
ever, the  States  are  free  to  determine  how 
that  money  is  allocated  among  types  of  pro- 
viders and  to  negotiate  those  allocations  ac- 
cording to  the  States  individual  needs,  pro- 
vided Federal  standards  are  met.  The  ability  of 
HMOs  to  operate  and  compete  on  a  capitated 
basis  is  preserved. 

The  States  must  demonstrates  the  efficacy 
of  their  metfiodologies  or  Federal  models  will 
be  imposed.  However,  States  are  not  required 
to  seek  waivers  in  advance.  While  the  Federal 
Govemment  will  not  make  separate  allocations 
to  States  for  capital  and  operating  budgets, 
the  States  are  free  to  allocate  capital  sepa- 
rately to  assure  adequate  distribution  of  re- 
sources throughout  the  State  and  to  develop 
their  own  mechanisms  for  doing  so. 

Chief  among  the  sections  of  this  bill  Is  a 
separate  title  on  quality  assurance.  The  bill 
scraps  the  current  system  of  random  case-by- 
case  reviews  and  attempts  to  end  the  inter- 
ference tjetween  doctor  and  patient.  It  sub- 
stitutes a  system  of  profiling  practk^  patterns 
to  klentify  outliers  on  a  systematk:  basis.  Pre- 
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certification  of  procedures  and  hospitalization 
is  phased-out  except  for  case  management  of 
catastrophic  cases. 

Practice  guidelines  and  outcomes  research 
are  emphasized  as  the  main  quality  arxj  utili- 
zation control  mechanisms  which  gives  physi- 
cians latitude  to  deviate  from  cookbook  medi- 
cine where  required  for  individual  cases  with- 
out going  through  intermediaries.  Only  if  prac- 
titioners consistently  deviate  are  they  subject 
to  review  to  ascertain  the  basis  for  their  pat- 
tern of  fjractice.  This  system  include  mecha- 
nisms for  education  arid  sanctions  including 
case-by-case  monitoring  when  the  review  indi- 
cates senous  quality  problems  with  a  specifk: 
provider. 

States  are  free  to  organize  their  quality  as- 
surance programs  as  they  wish  provided  they 
demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  such  systems.  In 
order  to  enable  outcomes  analysis  and  quality 
review,  States  are  required  to  establish  uni- 
form data  t)asis  for  patient  records  by  the  year 
2000.  This  will  be  financed  through  a  com- 
bination of  direct  grants  and  tax  credits  to  pri- 
vate entities  for  the  conversion.  The  rationale 
is  that  most  private  providers  will  be  making 
this  conversion  anyway  as  a  necessary  man- 
agement tool  and  this  just  expedites  the  proc- 
ess somewhat  through  tax  credits  while  assur- 
ing uniformity.  Effective  outcomes  research 
will  be  impossible  without  it. 

The  r»eed  for  a  1:1  ratio  of  primary  care 
physicians  to  specialists  is  explrcitly  set  forth. 
Federal  furxjing  to  graduate  medrcal  education 
is  specifically  tied  to  the  medk:al  institution 
achieving  this  ratio.  Funding  to  the  National 
Health  Service  is  also  provkjed  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

Special  grants  are  provided  to  meet  the 
needs  of  community  health  centers,  tx)th  rural 
and  urtjan,  to  enat^le  outreach  and  other  so- 
cial support  mechanisms.  In  additwn.  States 
have  discretion  to  make  special  payment  ar- 
rangements to  such  facilities  to  improve  local 
access  to  care. 

The  financing  package  will  be  revised  after 
review  of  the  bill  by  CBO.  Obviously,  the  goal 
of  those  revisions  will  be  to  minimize  adverse 
impact  on  the  ecorromy  and  assure  that  nx)St 
Amerk^ns  pay  less  for  their  health  care  than 
they  are  currently.  The  goal  is  simplicity  to 
make  the  cost  of  the  health  care  system  obvi- 
ous arxJ  honest.  The  Amerk:an  people  should 
know  what  they  are  paying  for  what  they  get. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  pro- 
vkje  all  the  citizens  with  the  health  care  they 
need  at  a  price  tx)th  they  and  the  country  can 
afford.  It  is  clear  ttiat  we  cannot  afford  the 
pnce  of  doing  nothing. 
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HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1993 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
to  join  with  my  colleague  Jim  McDermott  as 
the  other  principal  House  cosponsor  of  the 
American  Health  Security  Act.  I  want  to  per- 
sonally thank  the  other  52  original  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation  on  the  House  side  for  joining 
with  us  in  this  historic  effort. 
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I  am  especially  proud  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  this  bill  are 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 
The  caucus  understands  that  tfie  single-payer 
national  health  insurance  system  embodied  in 
this  legislation  offers  the  best  solution  to  the 
health  care  crisis,  which  disproportionately  af- 
fects Afrk:an-Amerk:ans,  other  minorities,  and 
the  poor.  African-Americans  have  higher 
incidences  of  disease,  we  are  uninsured  more, 
we  have  nrxjre  trouble  affording  the  spiraling 
costs  of  care,  and  our  infants  are  born  under- 
nourished more. 

Germany  enacted  national  health  insurance 
in  1883.  Britain  in  1948.  Japan  in  1962.  Can- 
ada in  1965.  It  is  time  for  America  to  do  the 
same  in  1993. 

This  American  Health  Security  Act  pre- 
serves the  strengths  of  our  existing  health 
care  system,  while  adopting  the  most  success- 
ful tried-and-true  features  from  Canada, 
Japan,  arxJ  Europe.  Unlike  other  proposals, 
this  plan  is  not  an  experiment. 

It  offers  one-tier  of  health  care.  All  Ameri- 
cans are  covered  under  the  same  insurance 
policy  and  will  receive  the  same  high  level  of 
benefits  and  care  no  matter  what  their  race, 
place  of  employment,  illness,  or  income  level. 

It  offers  freedom  of  choice — the  tjedrock  of 
our  current  health  delivery  system — built  on 
our  current  network  of  public  and  private  hos- 
pitals, private  practice  physicians,  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  and  community  clinics. 
No  other  health  reform  proposal  can  t)oast  of 
the  same  freedom. 

It  will  rein  in  spiraling  costs — tjetter  than  any 
other  proposal.  The  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice will  back  up  this  claim.  In  recent  testimony 
before  Congress  the  CBO  Director  said  "the 
likelihood  of  success  in  controlling  health  costs 
increases  with  a  single  payment  mechanism." 

It  reorients  the  health  delivery  system  to 
promote  primary  care  by  reforming  our  n>edi- 
cal  education  and  medical  research  systems 
arxJ  shitting  financial  incentives.  We  must 
move  t)eyond  having  specialists  who  can  only 
treat  diseases  of  the  left  toenail. 

It  pays  for  itself — and  in  fact  will  reduce  the 
anriount  that  most  Americans  now  spend  for 
health  care.  How  is  this  possible? 

The  hallmark  of  this  legislation  is  that  the 
Government  collects  all  of  the  insurance  pre- 
miums and  out-of-pocket  costs  that  people 
and  businesses  currently  pay  and  funnels  that 
rTX)ney  through  a  single  payer  in  each  State. 
By  using  a  single  payer  we  will  cut  out  atxjut 
10  percent  of  administrative  costs — around 
S85  billion  a  year,  reduce  wasteful  duplk;afion 
of  services,  and  control  rising  costs  of  provid- 
ing care,  which  are  choking  our  economy. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  General  Accounting 
Offk;e  prepared  a  report  at  my  request  entitled 
"Canadian  Health  Insurance:  Lessons  for  the 
United  States."  The  principal  finding  of  that  re- 
port was  that  we  could  save  atwut  S67  bil- 
lion—10  percent  of  that  year's  health  care 
spending — through  a  single  payer.  Most  insur- 
ance underwriting  would  cease,  forms  would 
be  drastically  reduced,  hospitals  would  stop 
choking  on  paperwork,  and  doctors  would 
practice  more  medicine  rather  than  push  more 
paper.  The  GAO  also  found  that  the  savings 
from  such  a  system  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  cover  the  35  million  Americans  then 
without  health  insurarrce. 
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The  American  Health  Security  Act  is  a  seri- 
ous proposal  with  the  broadest  range  of  sup- 
port of  any  reform  plan.  It  is  offered  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  with  the  President.  Our  struggle 
is  not  with  the  President,  who  was  propelled 
into  the  White  House  on  a  platform  of  over- 
hauling the  health  system.  Our  struggle  is  with 
the  special  interests. 

This  plan  is  the  consumers  choice.  It  is  not 
the  chok;e  of  the  insurance  lobby,  the  drug  ir»- 
dustry,  or  other  special  interests  that  fuel  the 
medical  industrial  complex — promoting  a  medi- 
cal arms  race  that  dwarfs  in  cost  the  cold  war 
arms  race. 

The  American  Health  Security  Act  is  just 
what  the  doctor  ordered — serious  medicine  for 
a  terminally  ill  health  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  following  explana- 
tory materials  on  this  legislation  in  the 
RECORD: 

Summary  of  the  American  Health  Security 
Act  of  1993 

This  bill  would  establish  a  national  Amer- 
ican Health  Security  Program  to  provide  af- 
fordable, comprehensive,  high  quality  health 
care  to  all  Americans.  The  state-based  na- 
tional Program  would  simplify  and  stream- 
line the  administration  and  financing  of 
health  care,  and  administrative  costs  would 
drop  dramatically.  Consumers  could  choose 
their  own  providers  from  the  same  broad 
array  of  health  providers  available  in  the 
current  system,  including  private  and  public 
providers,  and  accountable  managed  care 
plans. 

There  would  be  no  gaps  in  coverage  and  no 
barriers  to  care.  The  government  would  be- 
come the  sole  health  insurer.  Consumers 
would  simply  show  their  national  health 
card  to  receive  health  care  from  the  health 
provider  of  their  choice.  Everyone  would  be 
entitled  to  the  same  benefits,  and  these 
would  not  change  when  a  person  changed 
jobs  or  moved  to  a  different  state.  No  one 
would  lose  coverage  because  he  or  she  got 
sick. 

The  bill  would  control  costs  while  improv- 
ing the  quality  and  efficiency  of  our  health 
care  system.  It  encourages  training  in  pri- 
mary and  preventive  care  for  doctors  and 
midlevel  practitioners,  teamwork  through 
multidisclplinary  practices,  the  use  of  out- 
comes research  and  practice  guidelines,  and 
the  integration  of  existing  public  health 
services  with  community-based  primary 
care.  States  can  decide  how  to  distribute 
high-tech  care  and  specialty  centers  on  a 
local  regional  basis,  and  to  extend  care  into 
underserved  rural  and  inner-city  areas.  Pro- 
viders would  compete  based  on  quality  of 
care. 

Annual  health  care  budgets  could  not  in- 
crease faster  than  the  growth  of  the  Gross 
Domestic  Product.  Global  Institutional 
budgets,  rate-setting  for  practitioners,  and 
control  of  prescription  drug  prices,  would 
further  contain  costs. 

major  provisions 

Universal  access  to  health  care  through  a 
single  program,  administered  by  the  states. 

Comprehensive  benefits,  including  primary 
and  preventive  care,  hospital  and  practi- 
tioner care,  treatment  for  mental  illness  and 
substance  abuse,  long-term  care,  and  pre- 
scription drugs. 

Freedom  of  choice  so  that  everyone  can 
choose  his  or  her  own  physician  or  other 
source  of  care,  including  managed  care 
plans. 

Effective  cost  control  through  annual 
budgets,  national  fee  schedules,  and  stream- 
lined administration. 
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Progressive  financing,  so  that  health  care 
is  affordable  for  all. 

Control  over  medical  fitiud  and  abuse. 

Re-shaping  the  health  care  delivery  system 
to  emphasize  primary  care,  and  to  expand 
services  to  medically  underserved  rural  and 
inner  city  areas. 

BENEFITS  AND  ELIGIBILITY 

Health  insurance  would  be  provided  for  all 
citizens  and  legal  residents  of  the  United 
States.  Everyone  would  receive  a  health  in- 
surance card  entitling  him  or  her  to  benefits 
covered  under  the  American  Health  Security 
Program.  The  National  Board  can  also  cover 
undocumented  workers,  or  states  can  do  so 
at  their  own  expense. 

The  covered  benefits  include: 

Primary  and  preventive  services,  including 
screening  exams,  well-child  care,  immuniza- 
tions, and  reproductive  health  care. 

Pre-natal,  post-natal  and  well-baby  care. 

Services  of  health  care  professionals  who 
are  authorized  to  provide  such  services  under 
state  law. 

Inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  care. 

Diagnostic  tests. 

Prescription  drugs  and  biologicals. 

Nursing  facility  services. 

Home  care  and  community-based  services 
for  individuals  unable  to  perform  at  least 
two  activities  of  daily  living  (ADL's). 

Hospice  care. 

Mental  health  and  substance  abuse  serv- 
ices, subject  to  care  coordination,  and  to  reg- 
ulated utilization  review  after  15  days  of  in- 
patient care  and  20  outpatient  visits  a  year. 

Expanded  services  by  community  clinics 
and  migrant  health  centers. 

Other  medical  or  health  care  items  or  serv- 
ices as  the  National  Health  Board  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

Consumers  would  be  free  to  choose  their 
own  health  providers. 

WHAT  IS  NOT  COVERED 

Over-the-counter  drugs  (aspirin,  cold  medi- 
cine), surgery  performed  only  for  cosmetic 
purposes,  physicals  for  purposes  of  litigation 
or  obtaining  life  insurance  would  not  be  cov- 
ered under  the  Plan. 

COST  CONTAINMENT 

The  Program  would  contain  costs  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways.  It  would  reduce  administrative 
waste,  cap  provider  payments  by  global 
budgets  and  negotiated  fees,  continue 
consumer-oriented  managed  care  plans,  re- 
shape the  service  delivery  system  to  empha- 
size primary  care,  control  prescription  drug 
prices,  set  separate  budgets  for  costly  new 
equipment,  and  control  fraud  and  abuse. 

NO  COST  SHARLNG 

There  would  be  no  coinsurance,  deductibles 
or  copayments  for  acute  and  preventive  ben- 
efits covered  under  the  American  Health  Se- 
curity Plan. 

HIGH  QUALITY  CARE 

The  bill  would  improve  the  quality  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  service  delivery  system. 

It  would  promote  and  expand  the  use  of 
outcomes  research  and  practice  guidelines, 
including  research  on  primary  and  preven- 
tive care,  and  encourage  the  integration  of 
public  health  principles  and  services  to  im- 
prove the  community's  health. 

Within  five  years.  50%  of  doctors  in  train- 
ing would  have  to  be  in  primary  care  pro- 
grams, compared  to  the  current  20%,  and  an 
advisory  council  would  set  goals  for  training 
more  midlevel  practitioners  and  non-profes- 
sionals such  as  outreach  workers. 

It  would  encourage  training  programs  and 
practices  that  include  multidisclplinary 
teams,  an  important  feature  of  high  quality 
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group  practices  such  as  the  Mayo  Clinic.  Ac- 
countable managed  care  systems,  called 
Community  Health  Service  Organizations 
(CHSO's),  could  compete  based  on  the  qual- 
ity of  their  integrated  services. 

States  could  concentrate  specialty  care  in 
centers  of  excellence  to  promote  better  out- 
comes while  containing  costs. 

States  would  control  health  care  fraud  and 
abuse,  assisted  by  a  national  data  base. 

UNDERSERVED  RURAL  AND  INNER  CITY  AREAS 

The  bill  would  double  funding  for  commu- 
nity clinics  and  migrant  health  centers,  and 
greatly  increase  funding  through  public 
health  block  grants  for  services  such  as  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  care,  and  care  for 
people  with  AIDS  under  the  Ryan  White  Act. 

It  would  also  expand  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps,  which  sends 
doctors  and  midlevel  practitioners  into  un- 
derserved areas  for  two  years,  in  exchange 
for  help  with  educational  expenses. 

States  could  plan  how  to  distribute  serv- 
ices on  a  local  or  regional  basis,  to  address 
current  inequities. 

PAYMENTS  TO  PROVIDERS 

Hospitals  and  nursing  homes  would  be  paid 
based  on  global  budgets  established  annually 
through  negotiations  with  the  designated 
state  agency  and  reviewed  by  state  advisory 
boards. 

Community  Health  Service  Organizations 
(CHSO's)  could  offer  comprehensive,  inte- 
grated services  for  an  annual,  capitated  rate. 

Other  facility-based  services,  including 
hospice  care,  outpatient  services,  and  home, 
school-based  and  community-based  services 
would  be  paid  through  one  of  the  following 
options: 

Annual  operating  budgets. 

Fee  schedules. 

A  capitation  payment. 

An  alternative  prospective  payment  meth- 
od. 

A  professional  board  would  classify  pre- 
scription drugs  into  categories,  as  a  basis  for 
the  Board  to  negotiate  prices  for  similarly- 
classified  drugs.  The  Board  would  establish 
price  limits. 

Health  care  professionals  would  be  reim- 
bursed according  to  fee  schedules  negotiated 
at  the  state  level. 

The  j>ayments  from  the  states  to  providers 
would  constitute  the  payment  in  full  for  cov- 
ered benefits.  No  additional  payments  or 
charges  would  be  permitted. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  BUDGETS 

The  American  Health  Security  Standards 
Board  would  implement  guidelines  for  na- 
tional benefits,  and  national  and  state  budg- 
ets. The  budget  could  not  increase  more  than 
the  annual  percentage  increase  in  the  Gross 
Domestic  Product. 

Each  state  would  administer  the  program 
at  the  state  level. 

The  budget  would  act  as  an  expenditure 
target,  so  that  if  the  budget  for  a  service 
were  exceeded,  the  state  and  the  Board  could 
lower  payments  for  that  service  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Each  state  and  national  budget  would  in- 
clude an  amount  for  total  expenditures  for 
operating  expenses,  health  professional  edu- 
cation, and  administration. 

The  state  health  budgets  would  be  deter- 
mined based  solely  on  the  following  factors: 

The  population  of  the  state. 

Reasonable  differences  in  the  prices  for 
goods  and  services. 

Any  special  social,  environmental,  or  other 
condition  affecting  health  status  or  the  need 
for  health  care  services. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the  state's 
population,   particularly    the   proportion   of 
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the  population  residing  in  rural  or  medically 
undeserved  areas. 

The  state  could  enter  into  a  contract  with 
a  fiscal  intermediary  to  process  claims.  Only 
one  contract  would  be  allowed  for  each  state. 

Advisory  boards  representing  both  consum- 
ers and  health  care  providers  would  advise 
on  the  implementation  of  the  Program  at 
the  local,  state  and  federal  levels. 

FINANCING 

All  revenues  collected  for  health  care 
would  be  placed  into  an  American  Health  Se- 
curity Trust  Fund  and  could  only  be  used  for 
health  care  expenses. 

The  Program  would  be  financed  by  collect- 
ing at  the  federal  level  all  funds  currently 
spent  on  health  care. 

The  national  insurance  program  would  be 
financed  through  a  7.9%  payroll  tax  on  em- 
ployers, increasing  the  existing  1.45%  Medi- 
care payroll  tax  by  6.45%;  an  increase  in  cor- 
porate income  tax  from  34%  to  38Vo  for  busi- 
nesses with  more  than  S75,000  in  profits:  in- 
creases in  the  personal  income  tax  from  15%- 
28%-31%  to  15%-30%-34%.  with  a  top  rate  of 
38%  for  families  with  incomes  over  $200,000, 
and  a  health  premium  equal  to  about  .5%  of 
income  (or  7.5%  of  income  taxes  paid):  re- 
forms to  close  loopholes  in  the  tax  code;  a 
long  term  care  premium  equal  to  the  Medi- 
care Part  B  premium  plus  $25  a  month  for 
the  elderly  above  120%  of  poverty:  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  Social  Security  ben- 
efits included  as  taxable  income  from  50%  to 
85%:  state  and  federal  spending  will  remain 
the  same  as  current  health  care  pajnnents. 
with  increases  limited  to  growth  in  the 
Gross  Domestic  Product. 

The  American  Health  Security  Act  of  1993 
questions  and  answers 

Why  do  we  need  a  national  health  insurance 
program? 

Our  health  care  system  is  in  a  state  of  cri- 
sis. This  is  a  crisis  of  cost  and  a  crisis  of  ac- 
cess. 

Every  person  in  the  United  States  deserves 
access  to  affordable,  high  quality  health 
care,  regardless  of  employment  status,  in- 
come, age.  or  current  or  prior  health  status. 

But  increasingly,  the  high  cost  of  health 
care  has  put  this  goal  out  of  reach  for  more 
and  more  Americans.  More  than  37  million 
Americans  have  no  health  insurance  at  all. 
Millions  more  have  too  little  insurance. 

Yet  the  United  States  spends  more  on 
health  care  than  any  other  nation.  $838  bil- 
lion in  1992,  or  over  14%  of  our  Gross  Domes- 
tic Product.  Our  system  is  inequitable  and 
inefficient. 

If  we  don't  change  our  present  course, 
health  care  spending  will  consume  17%  of  our 
gross  domestic  product  by  the  year  2000,  and 
37%  by  2030. 

An  American  Health  Security  Program  is 
the  answer  to  our  health  care  crisis. 
How  will  the  American  Health  Security  Program 
contain  costs? 

The  national  system  will  simplify  and 
streamline  the  administration  and  financing 
of  health  care.  Everyone  will  be  covered  by 
the  same  system,  instead  of  the  confusing 
and  inefficient  patchwork  of  plans  we  have 
today. 

Administrative  costs  will  drop  dramati- 
cally. With  a  single  payer,  a  vast  and  redun- 
dant insurance  bureaucracy  can  be  elimi- 
nated. In  fact,  a  report  released  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  in  June  1991  esti- 
mated that  a  single  payer  system  could  save 
10%  of  our  entire  national  health  budget 
(which  was  $838  billion  in  1992).  all  in  admin- 
istrative costs. 
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Health  care  providers  will  be  paid  through 
prospective  payment — annual  operatingr 
budgets,  fee  schedules  and  capitation  pay- 
ments. This  encourages  providers  to  become 
more  efficient  because  they  must  stay  within 
the  predetermined  rate. 

Financial  incentives  that  drive  doctors  to 
provide  unnecessary  procedures  will  be 
changed,  to  encourage  more  cost-efficient 
primary  and  preventive  care.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  Congress  estimated 
that  $125  billion  (in  1987  dollars)  in  unneces- 
sary tests  and  treatments  can  be  eliminated 
without  affecting  quality  of  care.  They  de- 
termined that  nationally  about  25%  of  all 
hospital  admissions  and  50%  of  some  proce- 
dures like  Caesarian  sections  are  both  unnec- 
essary and  dangerous  to  the  patient. 

State  health  fraud  and  abuse  control  units 
will  review  complaints  of  abuse  and  neglect, 
and  prosecute  criminal  violations  of  the  law. 
A  national  fraud  and  abuse  data  base  will  be 
established. 

Will  we  be  able  to  choose  our  own  doctors  and 
other  health  care  providers? 

Yes! 

The  American  Health  Security  Program 
would  be  financed  and  administered  by  the 
federal  and  state  governments.  But  they 
would  not  deliver  health  care. 

Services  would  be  delivered  through  the 
same  sources  we  have  today:  private  doctors 
and  nurses,  managed  care  plans,  clinics, 
nursing  homes,  hospitals,  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services. 

Consumer  choice  of  providers  would  be  en- 
hanced under  the  American  Health  Security 
Program,  as  everyone  could  afford  to  seek 
care. 

How  would  this  program  improve  the  quality  of 
care? 

The  Program  would  use  outcomes  research 
and  practice  guidelines  to  help  providers  de- 
termine the  best  course  of  treatment.  Re- 
search would  examine  the  quality,  effective- 
ness, and  appropriateness  of  primary  and 
specialty  care.  States  would  encourage 
multi-disciplinary  practices,  a  key  method 
of  sharing  information  and  opinions  among 
providers,  and  the  integration  of  public 
health  principles  and  services  to  improve  the 
community's  health. 

50%  of  doctors  in  training  would  have  to  be 
in  primary  care  programs  within  five  years. 
More  midlevel  practitioners  would  be 
trained,  such  as  nurse  practitioners,  mid- 
wives  and  physician  assistants  as  would  non- 
professionals like  community  health  out- 
reach workers  who  have  successfully  helped 
reduce  teen  pregnancy  rates  and  increase  im- 
munizations. 

By  training  practitioners  to  focus  on  pri- 
mary care,  and  providing  financial  incen- 
tives to  avoid  the  25%  of  hospital  procedures 
that  are  unnecessary,  costly  and  dangerous 
to  patients'  health,  the  Program  will  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care  while  saving  on 
costs. 

Many  believe  the  United  States  has  over- 
invested  and  overused  some  technologies.  In 
response  to  financial  incentives  from  insur- 
ance plans  that  pay  more  for  inpatient  care, 
some  hospitals  competing  for  market  share 
have  installed  equipment  that  stands  idle 
much  of  the  time  or.  even  worse,  is  used 
without  sufficient  medical  justification  to 
generate  reimbursement  from  insured  pa- 
tients. 

The  Program  would  encourage  better 
standards  of  care  and  better  use  of  high-tech 
and  specialty  care. 

Would  managed  care  plans  continue? 

Yes.  consumers  would  continue  to  be  able 
to  choose  a  managed  care  option.  Commu- 
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nity  Health  Service  Organizations  (CHSO's). 
accountable  to  a  board  including  consumers, 
would  provide  a  range  of  services  for  a 
capitated  fee.  They  could  compete  based  on 
the  advantages  of  one-stop-shopping,  and  the 
enhanced  quality  of  care  that  is  possible 
within  a  group  practice. 
Why  doesn't  the  program  include  cost-sharing? 

The  bill  eliminates  most  cost-sharing 
through  co-payments  and  deductibles  for  two 
reasons.  First,  studies  show  that  cost-shar- 
ing prevents  low-income  people,  mainly  chil- 
dren, from  obtaining  necessary  care.  To 
avoid  this  effect,  cost-sharing  could  be  var- 
ied depending  on  a  person's  Income.  How- 
ever, the  administrative  costs  of  such  a  sys- 
tem would  outweigh  the  funds  collected 
through  cost-sharing. 

Second,  cost-sharing  is  not  needed  to  con- 
trol costs.  Employees  in  the  U.S.  have  been 
paying  substantially  more  out  of  pocket 
every  year  for  health  insurance,  with  no  de- 
cline in  the  cost  or  utilization  of  services. 
Other  industrialized  countries  do  not  rely 
heavily  on  cost-sharing,  and  yet  they  are 
more  successful  than  the  U.S.  at  controlling 
costs.  Finally,  physicians  and  other  provid- 
ers, and  the  skewed  incentives  of  the  health 
insurance  system,  are  more  influential  in 
driving  utilization  decisions  than  are  con- 
sumers anxious  to  follow  "doctor's  orders." 
How  would  the  program  control  the  use  of 
services  outside  of  managed  care  plans? 

State  and  institutional  budgets  will  reduce 
incentives  in  order  unnecessary  services. 
Volume  performance  standards,  used  by  Med- 
icare, would  help  control  utilization  by  indi- 
vidual practitioners.  By  involving  profes- 
sionals In  determining  standards  for  appro- 
priate care,  utilization  decisions  can  be 
based  on  patient  needs,  not  simply  on  finan- 
cial concerns. 

How  does  this  plan  compare  with  managed 
competition? 

Unlike  many  managed  competition  propos- 
als, the  American  Health  Security  Act  would 
base  eligibility  for  services  on  residency 
rather  than  place  of  employment.  Also,  it 
suggests  many  other  proven  service  delivery 
strategies  for  controlling  costs  in  addition  to 
the  use  of  managed  care  plans,  many  of 
which  have  not  actually  saved  money.  Man- 
aged care  plans  are  also  not  practical  in 
many  rural  and  underserved  areas.  It  calls 
on  providers  to  compete  based  on  quality, 
not  on  the  price  of  their  services,  which 
under  the  current  system  has  led  to  two-tier 
services.  Finally,  it  removes  insurance  com- 
panies from  making  decisions  about  who 
may  receive  which  health  services,  though 
they  may  still  play  a  role  in  administration 
of  state  plans,  and  covering  services  not  cov- 
ered by  the  plan.  It  shares  similar  features 
with  some  managed  competition  proposals 
that  would  rely  on  global  budgets,  universal 
coverage,  and  competition  among  providers 
based  on  quality. 

How  would  the  program  affect  health  care 
providers? 

A  national  health  insurance  program 
would  streamline  our  health  care  system. 
Health  care  providers  would  be  able  to  spend 
less  time  on  billing  and  bureaucracy.  That 
means  more  time  for  patient  care. 

Providers,  not  Insurance  companies,  would 
make  clinical  decisions,  in  consultation  with 
patients.  They  would  be  involved  in  decision- 
making and  advisory  committees  at  every 
level,  including  those  that  set  standards  for 
quality  of  care.  The  combination  of  budget 
measures  and  quality  guidelines  at  the  sys- 
tem level  eliminate  the  need  for  second- 
guessing  every  treatment  decision. 
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Our  present  health  care  system  is  filled 
with  too  much  paperwork  and  too  much  bu- 
reaucracy. We  now  spend  25%  of  our  health 
care  dollar  on  billing  and  administration. 
Practicing  medicine  has  become  more  and 
more  of  a  hassle  for  our  health  care  provid- 
ers. The  situation  has  become  so  bad  that  a 
recent  Gallup  poll  showed  almost  40%  of  phy- 
sicians would  not  go  to  medical  school  if 
they  had  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

The  Program  would  also  expand  the  supply 
of  nurse  practitioners,  nurse  midwives.  nurse 
anesthetists,  physician  assistants,  and  out- 
reach workers.  It  would  help  relieve  the  bur- 
den of  educational  costs  for  doctors  and  mid- 
level  practitioners  would  serve  in  an  ex- 
panded National  Health  Service  Corps. 

What  about  workers  who  are  displaced  by  the 
program? 

States  could  spend  up  to  1%  of  their  budg- 
ets, for  the  first  five  years  of  the  Program, 
on  programs  to  assist  administrative  em- 
ployees in  the  health  insurance  industry  who 
may  be  displaced. 

What  serves  are  not  covered? 

The  Program  covers  benefits  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  maintenance  of  health  or 
for  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  disability 
or  disease,  and  for  rehabilitation  after  in- 
jury. 

Services  which  are  not  traditionally  cov- 
ered medical  services  would  not  be  covered. 
This  includes  over-the-counter  drugs  (aspi- 
rin, cold  medicine),  surgery  performed  only 
for  cosmetic  purposes,  and  physicals  for  the 
purposes  of  litigation  or  obtaining  life  insur- 
ance. 

How  would  the  program  promote  access  to 
health  care  in  rural  and  medically  under- 
served  areas? 

It  doubles  grants  to  existing  programs 
such  as  public  health  services,  community 
health  centers  and  migrant  health  centers 
that  were  designed  to  expand  access.  It 
would  help  Increase  the  number  of  practi- 
tioners in  these  areas  by  greater  funding  for 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  which 
send  practitioners  into  underserved  areas  for 
two  years.  In  a  more  cost-efficient  system, 
there  would  be  more  funds  to  link  rural  pro- 
viders to  other  professionals  via  electronic 
networks,  making  rural  practices  more  via- 
ble. 

The  bill  would  reverse  current  financial  in- 
centives by  setting  reimbursement  rates 
that  encourage  providers  to  locate  in  under- 
served  areas.  In  addition,  the  Board  would  be 
required  to  consider  as  a  factor  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  the  state's  popu- 
lation, particularly  the  proportion  of  the 
population  residing  in  medically  underserved 
rural  or  inner  city  areas,  when  setting  state 
health  care  budgets  and  capital  budgets. 

How  would  the  program  help  control  the  price 
of  prescription  drugs? 

The  prices  of  prescription  drugs  are  soar- 
ing out  of  control.  In  1992,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  found  that  prices  for 
prescription  drugs  rose  by  a  staggering  152% 
during  the  1980'8.  This  is  three  times  the  rate 
of  general  inflation,  and  almost  20%  higher 
than  medical  inflation. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  drug  industry  enjoys 
an  average  annual  profit  of  15.5%— more  than 
triple  the  profit  margin  for  the  average  For- 
tune 500  company. 

As  the  Senate  report  concluded.  "Attempt- 
ing to  shame  the  drug  manufacturing  indus- 
try into  being  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  public  is  obviously  not  working." 
The  Industry's  response  to  President  Clin- 
ton's   proposal    to    increase    immunizations 


among  children  revealed  an  industry  far 
more  deeply  immersed  in  concern  with  prof- 
its than  with  the  public's  health. 

The  Program  would  provide  the  tools  to 
gain  control  over  pharmaceutical  prices.  A 
professional  committee,  similar  to  those 
that  now  exist  in  many  hospitals,  would 
classify  like  drugs  into  categories.  The  na- 
tional Board,  as  the  primary  purchaser  of 
prescription  drugs,  would  have  enormous  le- 
verage in  negotiating  the  prices  of  drugs 
with  each  category.  The  Board  would  also 
set  maximum  prices. 

Would  the  system  lead  to  rationing? 

Some  people  fear  that  a  national  health  in- 
surance program  would  lead  to  rationing  of 
health  care.  The  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  spends  more  than  enough  now  to  care 
very  well  for  every  individual  in  the  country. 
We  spend  30%  more  than  Canada,  twice  as 
much  as  Japan,  almost  three  times  as  much 
as  Great  Britain.  If  we  spend  that  money 
more  wisely,  every  American  can  have  access 
to  needed  services,  from  primary  to  highly 
specialized  care. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  rations  health 
care  now  in  "irrational  ways,"  according  to 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. We  ration  health  care  by  ability  to 
pay.  by  health  status,  and  by  employment 
status.  People  who  cannot  afford  health  in- 
surance, an  increasing  number,  do  not  get 
the  same  health  care  as  others.  People  who 
need  health  care  the  most  because  of  serious 
illness  often  are  refused  health  insurance  be- 
cause of  their  "pre-existing  conditions."  And 
people  who  are  self-employed,  like  our  farm- 
ers, or  who  work  for  or  own  small  businesses 
or  who  are  unemployed  are  often  unable  to 
get  insurance. 

An  American  Health  Security  Program 
would  grant  every  citizen  equal  access  to 
health  care.  Medical  care  would  depend  on  a 
professional  assessment  of  medical  need 
rather  than  on  insurance  status.  And  the  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  would  give 
us  the  framework  for  reasoned  planning  and 
decision-making  about  how  to  invest  and 
spend  our  health  care  dollars.  We  would  be 
able  to  spend  more  dollars  on  care,  and  fewer 
dollars  on  administrative  costs,  helping  to 
ensure  that  all  Americans  could  have  access 
to  needed  care. 

What  about  the  cost? 

Americans  spend  more  out  of  pocket  every 
year,  for  health  plans  that  may  change  every 
year.  Reimbursement  forms  are  often  a 
nightmare  for  the  seriously  ill.  People  in  em- 
ployment-based insurance  plans  pay  more 
when  government  plans  are  cut,  small  plans 
pay  more  when  large  plans  negotiate  dis- 
counts with  hospitals,  and  years  of  paying 
premiums  are  useless  if  a  plan  decides  to  cut 
benefits  in  the  midst  of  a  catastrophic  ill- 
ness. 

This  plan  would  put  an  end  to  the  shame  of 
shifting  skyrocketing  costs.  Everyone  would 
contribute  fairly,  through  progressive  fi- 
nancing, for  an  effective,  efficient  health 
care  system  that  will  always  be  there  when 
it's  needed,  for  all  who  need  it. 

The  fact  is,  under  the  American  Health  Se- 
curity Act  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
would  pay  far  less  than  they  do  now.  and 
they'd  be  paying  for  value  and  security. 

SEcnoN-BY-SEcrnoN  Summary  of  the 
American  Health  SEcuRi-n-  act 
Sec.  1.  Short  title:  American  Health  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1993. 

title  I:  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM; 
UNIVERSAL  ENTITLEMENT;  ENROLLMENT 

Sec.  101.  State-Based  American  Health  Se- 
curity Program  is  established,  to  be  adminis- 
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tered  by  states.  To  receive  federal  health 
care  funding,  states  must  establish  State 
Health  Security  Programs  in  accordance 
with  this  Act.  F»uerto  Rico  and  U.S.  terri- 
tories may  choose  to  be  included. 

Sec.  102.  All  U.S.  citizens  and  lawfully  ad- 
mitted aliens  are  entitled  to  coverage.  Oth- 
ers may  be  covered  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board,  or  under  a  State  program,  to  protect 
public  health  or  prevent  adverse  con- 
sequences of  uncompensated  care. 

Sec.  103.  States  shall  enroll  all  eligibles  as 
of  January  1.  1995.  and  provide  for  automatic 
enrollment  at  birth  or  immigration.  Enroll- 
ment applications  must  be  readily  available, 
and  each  enrollee  must  be  issued  a  health  se- 
curity card  for  identification  and  claims 
processing. 

Sec.  104.  Benefits  are  portable  when  enroll- 
ees  move  or  travel  between  states.  States 
must  coordinate  f>ayments  when  enrollees 
receive  out-of-state  care. 

Sec.  105.  Benefits  are  first  available  for 
services  furnished  on  January  1,  1995. 

Sec.  106.  The  American  Health  Security 
Program  supersedes  Medicare.  Medicaid. 
Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits  Program, 
and  CHAMPUS.  These  superseded  programs 
must  pay  for  completion  of  services  they 
covered  before  January  1.  1995.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  affects  eligibility  of  veterans  for 
V.A.  health  benefits,  or  of  Indians  for  bene- 
fits and  services  of  Indian  Health  Service. 

TITLE  II:  COMPREHENSIVE  BENEFITS 

Sec.  201.  All  eligible  indiWduals  are  enti- 
tled to  have  payment  made  for  inpatient  and 
outpatient  hospital  services,  professional 
services  of  state-authorized  practitioners, 
community-based  primary  health  services, 
preventive  services,  including  those  which 
maintain  health  status,  nursing  facility 
services,  home  health  services,  home  and 
community-based  long-term  care  services, 
hospice  care,  prescription  drugs  and 
biologicals,  pediatric  dental  services,  mental 
health  services,  chemical  dependency  treat- 
ment, diagnostic  tests,  outpatient  therapy, 
durable  medical  equipment,  home  dialysis, 
emergency  ambulance  service,  prosthetic  de- 
vices, and  other  items  and  services  specified 
by  the  Board  (see  section  401 ).  No  deductibles 
or  copayments  may  be  charged  for  acute  care 
services  and  no  provider  may  charge  a  pa- 
tient for  such  covered  services.  No  private 
insurance  may  duplicate  Program  benefits. 
States  and  employers  may  provide  addi- 
tional benefits  at  their  own  expense. 

Sec.  202.  Definitions  of  terms:  community- 
based  primary  health  services,  preventive 
services  (including  periodicity  schedule), 
home  and  community-based  long-term  care 
services,  medical  foods,  mental  health  serv- 
ices, chemical  dependency  treatment,  care 
coordination  services,  nursing  facility, 
outliers. 

Sec.  203.  Home  and  community-based  long- 
term  care  services  are  covered  for  persons 
unable  to  perform  at  least  two  of  five  activi- 
ties of  daily  living  without  assistance.  The 
cost  of  these  services  may  not  exceed  65  per- 
cent (or  an  alternative  percentage  deter- 
mined by  the  Board)  of  the  cost  of  nursing 
home  care  for  an  individual. 

Sec.  204.  The  Board  shall  make  national  de- 
terminations on  coverage  of  experimental 
services,  with  professional  and  public  input. 
Where  the  Board  has  recognized  practice 
guidelines,  coverage  is  limited  to  services 
provided  according  to  the  guidelines  or  any 
established  exception  process.  The  Board 
may  limit  quantities  of  eyeglasses,  hearing 
aids,  and  durable  medical  equipment  that 
will  be  covered  for  any  Individual.  The  Pro- 
gram  will   not  cover   cosmetic   procedures. 
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personal  comfort  items,  or  services  furnished 
in  non-participating  facilities.  Mental 
health,  chemical  dependency  treatment, 
nursing  ftwillty,  and  home  health  services 
must  be  subject  to  utilization  review  to  de- 
termine appropriate  duration  and  Intensity 
of  services. 

Sec.  205.  States  may  require  providers  to 
certify  that  covered  services  were  provided 
according  to  Program  requirements.  Quality 
review  prograims  must  meet  federal  stand- 
ards, as  set  forth  in  Title  V  including  profes- 
sional qualiflcations  of  reviewers,  develop- 
ment of  practice  guidelines,  mechanisms  for 
identification  of  outliers  in  patterns  of  prac- 
tice rather  than  case-by-case  review  provi- 
sion of  review  criteria,  promptness,  inde- 
pendence of  quality  review  entities  from  re- 
imbursement entities,  absence  of  monetary 
incentive  to  favor  one  pattern  of  practice 
over  another,  access  to  reviewers,  appeals, 
and  confidentiality.  States  may  require 
plans  of  care  for  coverage  of  certain  services. 

TTTLE  III:  PROVIDER  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  301.  To  receive  payment,  providers 
must  agree  not  to  discriminate  or  to  charge 
patients  for  covered  services,  to  furnish  nec- 
essary information  to  the  Board  or  a  state 
program,  not  to  employ  other  providers 
whose  participation  has  been  terminated  for 
cause,  and  to  submit  bills  promptly. 

Sec.  302.  Qualified  providers  are  those 
meeting  the  requirements  of  state  law  to 
provide  services,  and  additional  standards 
the  Board  may  specify.  A  reasonable  transi- 
tion period  must  be  provided  for  any  new 
standards.  States  must  exchange  informa- 
tion on  quality  assurance  and  cost  contain- 
ment. 

Sec.  303.  Comprehensive  health  service  or- 
ganizations are  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions that  furnish  or  arrange  a  full  range  of 
covered  services  in  return  for  capitated  pay- 
ment. All  those  living  in  a  CHSO  service  area 
are  eligible  to  enroll  voluntarily  and  may 
withdraw  after  12  months,  or  sooner  for 
cause.  CHSOs  must  make  covered  services 
readily  and  promptly  available,  provide  con- 
tinuity of  care,  include  consumer  and  pro- 
vider representation  on  governing  boards, 
have  patient  grievance  programs,  encourage 
health  education  and  prevention,  give  health 
professionals  control  of  care  delivery,  use  al- 
lied health  professionals,  not  provide  mone- 
tary inducements  to  reduce  necessary  serv- 
ices, market  their  services  broadly  in  their 
communities,  and  meet  financial  solvency 
requirements. 

Sec.  304.  Current  Medicare  prohibitions  on 
physician  self-referrals  for  clinical  labora- 
tory services  are  extended  to  other  services 
and  applied  to  the  American  Health  Security 
Program. 

TITLE  IV:  ADMINISTRATION 

Subtitle  A:  General  Provisions 
Sec.  401.  The  Program  will  be  governed  by 
the  American  Health  Security  Standards 
Board:  six  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  for  six- 
year  terms,  no  more  than  three  from  one 
party,  plus  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  Board  will  develop 
policies  and  procedures  for  enrollment,  bene- 
fits, provider  participation,  national  and 
state  funding  levels,  quality  assurance,  and 
other  functions.  The  Board  will  establish 
uniform  reporting  standards  for  health  serv- 
ices and  State  Health  Security  programs, 
and  publish  an  annual  report.  The  Board 
may  make  statistical  and  other  studies,  test 
alternative  payment  methods,  develop  and 
test  information  and  budget  systems.  The 
Board  will  appoint  an  executive  director  who 
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may  hire  the  staff  necessary  to  administer 
the  Program;  the  President  will  appoint  an 
inspector  general  to  promote  program  integ- 
rity. 

Sec.  402.  The  American  Health  Security 
Advisory  Council,  consisting  of  20  members 
appointed  by  the  Board,  will  advise  the 
Board.  Membership  will  include  providers, 
consumers,  public  health  professionals,  and 
representatives  of  State  Health  Security 
Programs.  The  Council  will  publish  an  an- 
nual report,  including  recommendations  for 
legislation  or  program  administration. 

Sec.  403.  Advisory  Committees  on  Benefits. 
Cost-containment.  Primary  Care  and  the 
Medically  Underserved.  Mental  Health  and 
Substance  Abuse  Treatment  and  Prescrip- 
tion Drugs  established  to  advise  Board. 
Board  may  appoint  other  temporary  advi- 
sory committees. 

Sec.  404.  The  American  Health  Security 
Quality  Council  will  develop  national  pro- 
grams for  outcome  analysis  and  outlier  iden- 
tification as  described  In  Title  V.  The  Qual- 
ity Council  will  consist  of  10  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  5  year  terms. 
All  members  will  be  from  the  health  profes- 
sions, six  of  whom  will  be  physicians.  All 
members  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional reputations  for  clinical  and  academic 
excellence.  The  functions  of  the  Council  in- 
clude collection  of  data  from  outcomes  re- 
search, development  of  practice  guidelines, 
provision  of  methodology  for  outlier  identi- 
fication, and  development  of  guidelines  for 
education  of  or  sanctions  against  outliers. 
The  guidelines,  methodologies,  and  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  Quality  Council  will  be 
disseminated  to  the  States  for  implementa- 
tion subject  to  State  discretion  as  provided 
in  Title  V. 

Sec.  404.  To  receive  funding,  states  must 
submit  plans  to  the  Board  for  their  State 
Health  Security  Programs.  Neighboring 
states  may  join  in  regional  plans,  and  the 
Board  will  encourage  states  to  develop  re- 
gional planning  mechanisms  for  more  effi- 
cient allocation  of  tertiary  care  resources. 
State  Health  Security  Programs  must  meet 
federal  standards,  including  single-agency 
administration,  a  State  health  security 
budget,  provider  payment  and  quality  review 
methodologies  consistent  with  federal  stand- 
ards, freedom  to  choose  providers,  a 
consumer  ombudsman,  an  annual  report,  and 
provisions  to  guard  against  fraud  and  abuse. 
State  programs  not  meeting  federal  require- 
ments may.  after  notice,  be  placed  in  receiv- 
ership under  the  Board's  justification.  States 
may  use  fiscal  agents,  after  competitive  bid- 
ding, to  process  claims. 

Sec.  405.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  must  direct  all  health-relat- 
ed activities  of  the  Department  toward  con- 
tributions to  health  of  the  people  com- 
plementary to  this  Act. 

Subtitle  B:  Control  Over  Fraud  and  Abuse 

Sec.  411.  The  Board  may  exclude  providers 
from  participation,  impose  civil  monetary 
penalties,  and  seek  criminal  prosecution  for 
fraud  or  abuse,  based  on  current  Medicaid 
standards.  Providers  must  disclose  relevant 
information  about  their  ownership  interest 
in  health  facilities  and  services,  based  on 
current  Medicaid  standards. 

Sec.  412.  The  Inspector  General  will  estab- 
lish a  national  data  base,  including  the  iden- 
tity of  any  provider  who  has  been  convicted, 
had  a  license  revoked,  excluded  or  suspended 
from  participation,  or  subjected  to  a  civil 
penalty  with  respect  to  a  State  Health  Secu- 
rity Program.  Medicare.  Medicaid,  or  other 
federally  funded  health  program.  States 
must  provide  relevant  information  for  this 
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purpose,  and  periodically  inquire  of  the  data 
base  to  determine  provider  qualifications  to 
participate  in  State  Health  Security  Pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  413.  States  will  establish  fraud  and 
abuse  control  units,  distinct  fl-om  agencies 
administering  State  Health  Security  Pro- 
grams, that  meet  current  requirements  for 
Medicaid  fraud  control  units. 

Sec.  414.  The  Board  will  provide  for  assign- 
ment of  a  unique  identifier  to  each  partici- 
pating provider  and  to  each  individual  eligi- 
ble for  services.  These  identifiers  must  be 
used  for  claims  and  payment. 

TITLE  V:  QUALITY  ASSESSMENT 

Sec.  501.  The  American  Health  Security 
Quality  Council  will  collect  data  yielded 
from  outcomes  research  and  develop  practice 
guidelines  on  the  basis  of  such  data  together 
with  existing  clinical  knowledge.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Quality  Council  will  adopt  meth- 
odologies for  profiling  of  patterns  of  practice 
of  health  care  professionals  and  for  identify- 
ing outliers  as  defined  in  S.  202  whose  pat- 
tern of  practice  suggests  quality  defi- 
ciencies. The  Quality  Council  will  develop 
standards  for  the  development  of  centers  of 
excellence  for  designated  procedures  and  for 
education  of  and  sanctions  for  outliers.  The 
Quality  Council  will  disseminate  all  quality 
guidelines  and  standards  to  the  states  for 
implementation. 

Sec.  502.  Each  participating  state  must  es- 
tablish entities  to  conduct  quality  reviews  of 
Its  health  care  delivery  system  which  meets 
federal  standards  for  adoption  of  practice 
guidelines,  identification  of  outliers,  and 
education  for  quality  improvement  or  termi- 
nation from  participation.  The  quality  re- 
view entity  must  be  administratively  inde- 
pendent of  the  State  Health  Security  Board. 
Such  review  entities  may  be  established  on  a 
hospital-by-hospital  basis.  The  state  may 
adopt  alternative  methodologies  to  those 
adopted  by  the  Quality  Council  but  must 
demonstrate  that  the  efficacy  of  such  review 
and  education  programs  meets  federal  stand- 
ards. No  financial  incentives  can  be  provided 
to  reviewers  to  favor  pattern  of  practice  over 
another. 

Sec.  503.  This  Title  supercedes  all  existing 
federal  utilization  review  programs,  includ- 
ing random  case-by-case  reviews  and  pro- 
grams requiring  pre-certification  of  medical 
procedures  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  It  is  the 
explicit  intention  of  this  Title  to  replace 
random  utilization  control  with  a  systematic 
review  of  patterns  of  practice  that  com- 
promise the  quality  of  care  by  January  1, 
1998.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
case  management  of  catastrophic  cases 
where  such  management  is  necessary  to 
achieve  appropriate  and  beneficial  com- 
prehensive medical  care. 

TITLE  VI:  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SECURm*  BUDGET; 
PAYMENTS 

Subtitle  A:  Budgeting  and  Payments  to  States 
Sec.  601.  A  national  health  security  budget 
will  be  established  annually,  based  on  prior- 
year  health  expenditures  plus  growth  in  the 
[gross  domestic  product).  The  national  budg- 
et will  be  divided  into  quality  assessment, 
professional  education,  administrative,  and 
operating  components. 

Sec.  602.  The  Board  will  allocate  funds  In 
the  national  budget  to  the  states,  based  on 
the  national  average  per  capita  cost  of  cov- 
ered services,  adjusted  for  differences  among 
the  states  in  costs  and  the  health  status  of 
populations.  State  adjustments  will  include 
relative  needs  for  capital  and  training  funds. 
These  state  adjustment  factors  must  be  ap- 
plied in  a  budget-neutral  manner,  resulting 
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in  no  change  in  total  federal  expenditures 
from  the  national  per  capita  average.  Statis- 
tical models  may  be  used  to  estimate  state 
capitation  amounts. 

Sec.  603.  State  Health  Security  Programs 
must  submit  proposed  annual  budgets  to 
Board,  broken  into  quality  assessment,  pro- 
fessional training,  administrative  and  oper- 
ating components,  with  the  operating  com- 
ponent broken  into  facility-based  services, 
individual  practitioner  payments,  payments 
to  comprehensive  health  services  organiza- 
tions, and  payments  for  other  items  and 
services.  Health  care  facilities  fund  capital 
expenditures  from  their  operating  budgets, 
although  states  have  the  discretion  to  imple- 
ment capital  approval  mechanisms.  After 
the  Board  has  allocated  funds  to  the  states, 
they  must  prepare  budgets  within  those  allo- 
cations. States  may  not  spend  more  than 
three  percent  of  their  budgets  on  administra- 
tive costs,  and  may.  in  the  first  five  years  of 
the  program,  spend  one  percent  on  programs 
assisting  workers  currently  performing  ad- 
ministrative functions  in  the  health  insur- 
ance system  who  may  be  affected  by  the 
transition  to  a  single-payer  system. 

Sec.  604.  State  Health  Security  Programs 
will  receive  federal  funds  equal  to  a  weighted 
average  86  percent  of  their  population-based 
share  of  the  national  budget,  which  the 
Board  may  adjust  between  81  and  91  percent 
based  on  state  economic  conditions.  Any  ad- 
ditional expenditures  of  the  State  Health  Se- 
curity Program  will  be  the  state's  respon- 
sibility. 

Sec.  605.  Each  state  must  establish  a  sepa- 
rate budget  account  for  health  professional 
education  expenditures,  and  distribute  funds 
consistent  with  the  goal  of  training  more 
primary  care  providers  and  fewer  specialists 
(see  section  701). 

Subtitle  B:  Payments  by  States  to  Providers 

Sec.  611.  States  will  pay  hospitals,  nursing 
facilities,  and  other  institutional  services  on 
the  basis  of  annual  budgets  negotiated  with 
facilities,  within  state  budgets.  Facility 
budgets  must  take  into  account  discharges 
by  diagnosis-related  groups,  prior  expendi- 
tures, inflation,  compensation,  occupancy 
levels,  past  financial  performance,  any  train- 
ing functions,  technological  changes,  and  ef- 
ficiency Incentives.  Facility  budgets  must  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  payments  made  by  com- 
prehensive health  service  organizations. 

Sec.  612.  States  will  pay  individual  practi- 
tioners on  a  fee-for-service  basis,  as  nego- 
tiated between  states  and  practitioner  rep- 
resentatives. The  Board  will  establish  mod- 
els for  such  payment  and  for  global  fee  pay- 
ment methodologies  to  encourage  payment 
for  combinations  of  services.  Practitioners 
must  bill  state  programs  within  30  days  of 
providing  services,  and  states  may  require 
electronic  billing.  States  will  apply  volume 
performance  standards  to  separate  classes  of 
service  and  adjust  fees  quarterly  when  vol- 
umes exceed  or  fall  below  the  standards.  In 
order  to  stay  within  the  state  health  care 
budget.  Classes  of  services  include  mental 
health,  chemical  dependency  treatment,  den- 
tal services,  home  and  community-based 
long-term  care  services,  and  other  states 
may  establish. 

Sec.  613.  States  may  pay  comprehensive 
health  service  organizations  based  on  annual 
budgets  or  on  risk-adjusted  capitation  pay- 
ments, reduced  by  the  costs  of  covered  serv- 
ices not  provided  by  the  CHSO. 

Sec.  614.  States  may  pay  for  community- 
based  primary  health  services  based  on  an- 
nual budgets  or  on  fee  schedules  that  take 
account  of  costs  of  serving  non-covered  pa- 
tients,  providing  case  management,   trans- 
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portation,    or    translation,    and    providing 
health  professional  training. 

Sec.  615.  The  Board  will  establish  a  list  of 
approved  prescription  drugs,  based  on  the  ad- 
vice of  its  Advisory  Committee  on  Prescrip- 
tion Drugs  (see  section  403).  and  will  nego- 
tiate maximum  prices  with  manufacturers. 
States  will  pay  for  drugs  based  on  these  max- 
imum prices,  and  will  pay  separate  dispens- 
ing fees  to  pharmacies. 

Sec.  616.  States  will  pay  for  medical  de- 
vices and  equipment  based  on  maximum 
prices  determined  by  the  Board  for  approved 
items. 

Sec.  617.  States  will  pay  for  other  items 
and  services  (not  specified  in  preceding  sec- 
tions) based  on  methodologies  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Board. 

Sec.  618.  The  Board  will  establish  model 
payment  methodologies  to  promote  the  pro- 
vision of  services  in  medically  underserved 
areas.  States  may  adjust  payment  amounts 
within  their  health  security  budgets  to  en- 
courage provision  of  appropriate  services  in 
underserved  areas. 

Sec.  619.  States  may  utilize  alternative 
payment  methodologies,  provided  the  State 
meets  Federal  requirements  for  maintaining 
universal  coverage,  weighting  fee  schedules 
to  provide  incentives  to  practitioners  to 
choose  primary  care  medicine,  maintaining 
free  choice  of  providers,  meeting  minimum 
benefit  standards,  and  conforming  to  the 
Federal  budget.  States  must  submit  reports 
to  the  American  Health  Security  Board 
showing  the  operation  and  effectiveness  of 
alternative  methodologies  to  enable  the 
Board  to  revise  its  own  methodologies  where 
appropriate. 

Subtitle  C:  Mandatory  Assignment  and 
Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  620.  Participating  providers  must  ac- 
cept payment  from  a  State  Health  Security 
Program  as  full  payment  for  covered  serv- 
ices, and  may  not  impose  additional  charges 
on  patients.  Providers  violating  this  provi- 
sion may  be  excluded  from  participation  and 
subject  to  civil  penalties. 

Sec.  621.  States  will  establish  procedures 
for  reimbursement  to  providers  within  60 
days  of  bill  submission,  and  an  appeals  proc- 
ess to  handle  complaints  relating  to  provider 
payments. 

TITLE  vr.  PROMOTION  OF  PRIMARY  HEALTH 
care;  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HEALTH  SERVICE  CA- 
PACm";  PROGRAMS  TO  ASSIST  MEDICALLY  UN- 
DERSERVED 

Subtitle  A:  Promotion  and  Expansion  of 
Primary  Care  Training 

Sec.  701.  A  national  goal  is  established:  at 
least  50  percent  of  graduate  medical 
residencies  will  be  in  primary  care  (family 
practice,  general  internal  medicine,  general 
pediatrics)  within  five  years  of  enactment. 
The  Board  will  establish  a  method  of  apply- 
ing this  goal  to  program  goals  for  each  medi- 
cal residency  program  or  consortium  of  pro- 
grams, and  to  reduce  payments  for  residency 
programs  falling  to  meet  their  goals. 

Sec.  702.  Advisory  committee  on  Graduate 
Medical  Education  is  established  to  advise 
Board  on  activities  to  achieve  50  percent  pri- 
mary care  residency  goal. 

Sec.  703.  The  Board  may  annually  transfer 
between  4/100  and  S'lOO  percent  of  American 
Health  Security  Trust  Fund  revenues  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  for  existing  programs 
supporting  health  professional  education 
(Title  Vn,  Public  Health  Service  Act)  and 
nursing  education  (Title  VIll,  Public  Health 
Service  Act),  and  for  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps.  At  least  50  percent  of  trans- 
ferred funds  must  be  expended  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Health  Service  Corps.  These  funds  are 
in  addition  to  current  appropriations. 
Subtitle  B:  Direct  Health  Care  Delivery 

Sec.  711.  The  Board  may  annually  transfer 
between  1/10  and  14/100  percent  and  percent  of 
Trust  Fund  revenues  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  existing  grant  programs:  Mater- 
nal and  Child  Health  Block  Grant.  Preven- 
tive Health  Block  Grant.  Community  Mental 
Health  Block  Grant.  Substance  Abuse  Block 
Grant,  and  grants  for  HIV  health  services 
under  Ryan  White  AIDS  Care  Act.  These 
funds  are  in  addition  to  current  appropria- 
tions. 

Sec.  712.  The  Board  may  annually  transfer 
between  6/100  and  1/10  percent  of  Trust  Fund 
revenues  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
grants  to  nonprofit  community  health  cen- 
ters and  similar  facilities  under  section  613. 
These  funds  are  In  addition  to  current  appro- 
priations for  such  facilities. 

Sec.  713.  A  new  program  of  grants  to  non- 
profit community  health  centers,  migrant 
health  centers,  and  other  federally  qualified 
health  centers  is  authorized.  Grant  funds 
may  be  used  to  plan,  develop,  and  deliver  pri- 
mary care  in  underserved  areas. 

Subtitle  C:  Primary  Care  and  Outcomes 
Research 

Sec.  721.  The  board  may  annually  transfer 
between  .  .  .  percent  and  .  .  .  percent  of 
Trust  Fund  revenues  to  the  Agency  for 
Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  for  health 
outcomes  research.  These  funds  are  in  addi- 
tion to  current  appropriations  for  such  re- 
search. 

Sec.  722.  An  Office  of  Primary  Care  and 
Prevention  Research  is  created  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  to  identify  and 
coordinate  research  activities  relating  to 
primary  care  and  prevention,  including  care 
provided  by  multidisciplinary  teams.  Appro- 
priations are  authorized. 
Subtitle  D:  Development  of  National  Electronic 
Data  Base 

Sec.  731.  Participating  states  shall  develop 
a  uniform  electronic  data  base  for  all  patient 
records  to  enable  systematic  quality  review 
and  outcomes  analysis  by  the  year  2000.  and 
appropriations  are  authorized. 

Sec.  732.  The  data  bases  in  all  states  must 
operate  on  uniform  software  as  designated 
by  the  Board  to  enable  portability  of  patient 
records  and  comparative  outcomes  research 
analysis.  No  waivers  of  the  uniform  software 
requirement  may  be  granted. 

Sec.  733.  The  data  base  will  be  designed  to 
protect  the  privacy  and  otherwise  shield  the 
identity  of  the  patients  whose  records  are 
entered  in  the  data  base.  Government  agen- 
cies shall  not  have  access  to  the  identities  of 
the  patient  records  involved,  except  where 
quality  review  procedures  require  that  pa- 
tients be  informed  of  necessary  changes  in 
their  treatment. 

TITLE  VIII— FINANCING 

Sec.  800.  Amendment  of  1986  Code;  Section 
15  not  to  Apply.  Financing  provisions  are 
considered  to  be  amendments  to  the  IRS 
Code  of  1986.  Subtitle  B  financing  amend- 
ments shall  not  be  treated  as  a  change  in  a 
rate  of  tax  for  purposes  of  section  15  of  the 
IRS  Code  of  1986. 

The  effective  date  of  the  following  revenue 
changes  is  December  31,  1994. 

Subtitle  A—American  Health  Security  Trust 
Fund 

Sec.  801.  American  Health  Security  Trust 
Fund.  The  American  Health  Security  Trust 
Fund  is  created  to  pay  for  services  covered 
by  this  Act.  The  Trust  Fund  shall  consist  of 
revenues   attributable    to   the  amendments 
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made  by  this  title.  Revenues  that  would  have 
been  appropriated  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1995  to  carry  out  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs,  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Program,  and  CHAMPUS  are  appro- 
priated to  the  Trust  Fund. 

Subtitle  B— Increases  in  Corporate  and  Individ- 
ual Income  Tax  Rates:  Health  Secunty  Pre- 
mium 

Sec.  811.  Increases  in  Regular  Income  Tax 
Rates.  The  top  corporate  income  tax  rate  is 
increased  from  34  percent  to  38  percent  for 
corporations  with  taxable  Incomes  over 
$75,000  per  year.  Individual  income  tax  rates 
are  increased  to  31  percent  from  28  percent, 
to  34  percent  from  31  percent,  and  a  new  top 
rate  of  38  percent  is  established  for  families 
with  taxable  income  over  J200.000  per  year. 
The  15  percent  rate  remains  the  same. 

Sec.  812.  Increases  in  Minimum  Tax  Rates. 
The  minimum  tax  rate  is  increased  from  20 
percent  to  25  percent  for  corporations  and 
from  24  percent  to  28  percent  for  individuals. 

Sec.  813.  Health  Security  Premium.  A 
health  security  premium  equal  to  7.5  percent 
of  taxes  paid  is  applied  to  the  income  taxes 
paid  by  each  taxpayer. 

Sec.  814.  Millionaires  Surtax.  A  10  percent 
surtax  is  applied  to  the  income  taxes  paid  by 
taxpayers  with  taxable  income  over  SI  mil- 
lion. 

Subtitle  C— Employment  Tax  Changes 

Sec.  821.  Modifications  of  Certain  Employ- 
ment Tax  Provisions.  The  dollar  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  wages  subject  to  the  Medi- 
care Hospital  Insurance  (HI)  tax  is  repealed. 
The  employer  portion  of  the  HI  tax  is  in- 
creased from  the  current  1.45  percent  of 
wages  to  7.9  percent.  The  HI  self-employment 
tax  is  increased  from  2.9  percent  to  8.35  per- 
cent of  income.  Those  state  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  who  were  previously  exempt 
from  the  1.45  percent  HI  tax  are  made  subject 
to  the  tax. 

Subtitle  D — Other  Revenue  Increases  Primarily 
Affecting  Individuals 

Sec.  831.  Overall  Limitation  on  Itemized 
Deductions  for  High-Income  Taxpayers  Made 
Permanent.  The  current  overall  limitation  is 
made  permanent. 

Sec.  832.  Phaseout  of  Personal  Exemption 
of  High  Income  Taxpayers  Made  Permanent. 
The  current  phaseout  is  made  permanent. 

Sec.  833.  Modifications  to  Deductions  for 
Certain  Moving  Expenses.  The  deductibility 
of  moving  expenses  is  limited  to  $5,000, 
among  other  changes. 

Sec.  834.  Top  Esute  and  Gift  Tax  Rates 
Made  Permanent.  Current  estate  and  gift  tax 
rates  are  made  permanent. 

Sec.  835.  Elimination  of  Deduction  for  Club 
Membership  Fees. 

Sec.  836.  Increase  in  Social  Security  Bene- 
fits Included  in  Income.  The  portion  of  So- 
cial Security  benefits  subject  to  taxation 
(for  a  single  person  with  income  over  S25.000; 
and  a  couple  with  income  over  S32.000)  is  in- 
creased from  50  percent  to  85  percent. 

Sec.  837.  Long-term  Care  Health  Care  Pre- 
mium for  the  Elderly.  All  individuals  65 
years  of  age  or  older  eligible  for  benefits 
under  this  Act  shall  pay  a  monthly  premium 
of  J65  for  long-term  care  health,  which  shall 
be  adjusted  annually  according  to  the  cost  of 
living.  Low-income  elderly  below  120  percent 
of  the  poverty  level  will  not  be  liable  for  the 
premium. 

Subtitle  E— Other  Revenue  Increases  Primarily 

Affecting  Businesses 

Sec.    841.    Mark    to    Market    Accounting 

Method  for  Securities  Dealers.  Changes  are 

made  to  rules  applying  to  securities  held  by 
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a  securities  dealer.  Including-  counting-  at 
fair  market  value  any  security  which  is  in- 
ventory in  the  hands  of  a  dealer,  and  in  the 
case  of  securities  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealer,  recognizing  gain  or  loss  if  such  secu- 
rity were  sold  at  its  fair  market  value  on  the 
last  business  day  of  the  taxable  year. 

Sec.  842.  Increase  in  Recovery  Period  for 
Nonresidential  Property.  The  recovery  pe- 
riod for  nonresidential  real  property  is  ex- 
tended to  40  years. 

Sec.  843.  Taxation  of  Income  of  Controlled 
Foreign  Corporations  Attributable  to  Im- 
ported Property.  Income  of  U.S. -controlled 
foreign  corporations  derived  in  connection 
with  manufacturing,  producing,  growing  or 
extracting  imported  property,  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  imported  property,  or 
the  lease  or  rental  of  imported  property  Is 
subject  to  greater  taxation. 

Sec.  844.  Repeal  of  Deduction  for  Intang^ible 
Drilling  and  Development  Costs. 

Sec.  845.  Repeal  of  Percentage  Depletion 
for  Oil  and  Gas  Wells. 

Sec.  846.  Repeal  of  Application  of  Like- 
Kind  Elxchange  Rules  to  Real  Property. 

Sec.  847.  Amortization  of  Portion  of  Adver- 
tising Expenses.  20  percent  of  advertising  ex- 
penses are  required  to  be  amortized  over  four 
years. 

Subtitle  F— Estimated  Tax  Provisions 

Sec.  851.  Individual  Estimated  Tax  Provi- 
sions. Current  changes  in  computation  and 
payment  of  estimated  tax  provisions  is  made 
permanent. 

Sec.  852.  Corporate  Estimated  Tax  Provi- 
sions. Current  changes  in  computation  and 
payment  of  estimated  tax  provisions  is  made 
permanent. 

Subtitle  G— Alternative  Taxable  Years 

Sec.  861.  Election  of  Taxable  Year  Other 
than  Required  Taxable  Year.  The  taxable 
year  for  an  S  corporation  or  partnership 
must  be  the  same  as  an  entity's  reporting  pe- 
riod if  an  entity  has  annual  reports  or  state- 
ments which  ascertain  income  profit  or  loss 
and  are  provided  to  shareholders  or  used  for 
credit  purposes. 

Sec.  862.  Required  Payments  for  Entities 
Electing  not  To  Have  Required  Taxable 
Year. 

Subtitle  H— Deduction  for  Charitable  Contribu- 
tion of  Appreciated  Property  Limited  to  Ad- 
justed Basis 

Sec.  871.  Deduction  for  Charitable  Con- 
tribution of  Appreciated  Property  Limited  to 
Adjusted  Basis.  The  amount  of  charitable 
property  contributions  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  that  would  have  been  gained  had 
the  taxpayer  sold  the  property  at  its  fair 
market  value. 
Subtitle  I— Minimum  5-Percent  Rate  of  Tax  on 

Interest  Paid  to  Foreign  Persons 
Sec.  881.  Minimum  5-Percent  Rate  of  Tax 
on  Interest  Paid  to  Foreign  Persons.  A  5  per- 
cent withholding  tax  is  set  on  interest  paid 
to  foreigners,  notwithstanding  any  treaty 
obligations  of  the  U.S. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ASA  T.  SPAULDING, 
SR. 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  was 
Black  History  Month.  Although  February  has 
passed,  the  necessity  to  recognize  the  con- 
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tributions  of  African-Americans  has  not.  Ac- 
knowledging that  black  history  transcends  the 
confines  of  1  month,  I  rise  to  recognize  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Asa  T.  Spaulding,  Sr. 
Mr.  SpaukJing  is  a  noted  p>ioneer  who  cleared 
the  way  for  others  to  follow. 

Mr.  SpauWing  was  bom  July  22,  1902  in 
Columbus  County,  NC.  He  received  degrees 
from  New  York  University,  B.S.,  1930,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  M.A.,  1932,  as  well  as  honor- 
ary degrees  from  Shaw  University,  LL.D., 
North  Carolina  College,  LL.D.,  Morgan  State 
College,  D.B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
LL.D.,  and  Duke  University,  LL.D. 

He  served  as  the  fifth  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  black-controlled  insurance  companies 
in  the  worW.  Mr.  Spaulding  worked  at  North 
Carolina  Mutual  for  36  years  and  served  as 
the  company's  and  the  Nation's  first  black  ac- 
tuary. After  retiring  in  1968,  Mr.  Spaulding 
formed  a  consulting  firm  that  advised  a  pleth- 
ora of  corporations  across  the  country.  Mr. 
Spaulding  was  appointed  to  the  W.T.  Grant 
Co.,  making  him  the  first  AfrkarvAmerican  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  a  major  corporation  in 
the  United  States. 

His  tireless  efforts  and  commitment  to  racial 
uplift  through  economk;  enfranchisement  were 
evident  through  his  active  involvement  with 
numerous  professional,  philanthropic,  and 
community  organizations.  He  was  a  man  who 
changed  the  way  African-Amerrcans  were 
viewed  in  the  business  world  and  brought  a 
level  of  profkiiency  that  is  still  unequalled  by 
many  today. 


March  3,  1993 
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ADVERTISING  BY  THE  PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


HONORING  DR.  WILLIAM  C. 
PRATTELLA 


A  SALUTE  TO  I.  JOHN  REIMERS 


HON.  PAUL  E.  GILLMOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1993 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  I. 
John  Reimers,  a  friend  who  is  retiring  after 
years  of  distinguished  service  to  the  Ohio 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  nnost  recently  as 
president  and  chief  executive  offrcer. 

In  an  age  when  economic  growth  is  the 
major  goal  of  most  of  our  legislative  actions,  it 
is  appropriate  to  take  a  moment  to  salute  Jack 
Reimers.  He  dedrcated  his  career  to  promoting 
and  understanding  all  that  has  made  America 
the  most  prosperous  economy  in  the  world: 
entrepreneurship,  job  creation,  and  the  com- 
petitive spirit. 

Jack  Reimers  is  known  and  respected 
throughout  Ohio  for  his  contributions  to  the 
legislative  process  and  his  keen  grasp  of  how 
government  polcies  affect  the  private  sector. 
As  he  retires,  he  should  be  very  proud  of  a 
career  that  has  made  a  positive  and  lasting 
impact  on  the  well-kjeing  of  the  State  in  which 
he  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  Jack  Reimers  for  all  of  his 
good  work  over  the  years.  I  wish  Jack  and  his 
family  all  the  t)est  in  the  years  ahead. 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed  yester- 
day that  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Associatk>n  had  taken  out  a  full  page  adver- 
tisement in  the  Washington  Post,  in  which  the 
PMA  quoted,  "Those  of  us  who  work  in  this  in- 
dustry are  committed  to  making  sure  that 
every  American  has  access  to  quality  health 
care  at  affordable  prices." 

Prescription  drug  manufacturers  are  under 
pressure  from  consumers  and  lawmakers  to 
reduce  rapidly  irrcreasing  drug  prices.  This  ad 
tried.  I  believe,  to  regain  consumer  con- 
fidence. 

When  I  glanced  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal  a 
few  minutes  later,  well,  there  was  that  ad 
again.  And  I  found  it  in  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  USA  Today,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Boston  Globe,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  being  brief,  let 
me  say  that  this  advertisement  ran  yesterday 
in  37  newspapers,  full-page,  at  a  staggering 
cost  of  5869,159.22. 

And  how  do  you  think  the  PMA  financed  this 
marketing  schenne?  With  savings  from  the 
tooth  fairy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  Amerrcans  are  with- 
out health  care  coverage  today.  Millions  of  el- 
deriy  can  not  afford  to  buy  life-saving  drugs 
tjecause  pharmaceutical  prices  are  skyrocket- 
ing. Do  you  know  what  $869,159.22  can  buy? 

It  is  a  year's  supply  of  AZT  for  300  AIDS 
patients,  or  a  full  cycle  of  taxol.  which  treats 
ovarian  cancer,  for  86  women.  It  can  buy  400 
dosages  of  TPA,  which  breaks  up  blood  clots 
that  cause  heart  attacks. 

It  is  also  800  dosages  of  neupogen,  which 
increases  white  blood  cell  counts  for  those  un- 
dergoing chemotherapy. 

The  recent  studies,  bad  publicity,  and 
consumer  disapproval  would  bie  enough  for 
most  industries  to  rethink  their  situation  and 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  consumers  to 
which  they  cater.  But,  the  PMA  just  does  not 
get  it. 

This  is  a  classic  example  of  what  is  wrong 
with  America's  health  care  system.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem that  tries  to  gloss  over  its  image  tjefore 
creating  real  change  to  meet  the  health  care 
needs  of  Americans. 

I  suggest  that  the  PMA  decrease  the  prrces 
of  pharmaceutical  products  at  the  local  phar- 
macy, where  consumers  pay  for  drugs  out-of- 
pocket,  a  total  of  5869,159.22  rather  than  hkJ- 
ing  behind  their  marketing  schemes.  Cutting 
drug  prices  will  do  nnore  for  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers'  public  relations  than  all  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  worid. 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENCa 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3. 1993 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  a  time 
of  adjustment  in  our  Nation,  where  the  status 
quo  will  no  longer  suffice  and  the  challenge  to 
change  confronts  us. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  the  same  type  of 
challenge  greeted  Dr.  William  C.  Prattella 
wfien  he  was  chosen  Mount  Vemon's  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
worked  to  improve  the  Mount  Vernon  school 
system  using  a  unique  combination  of  vision 
and  innovation.  Today,  I  join  the  entire  Mount 
Vernon  school  system  in  celebrating  Dr. 
Prattella's  accomplishments. 

Dr.  Prattella  once  said  that  "the  real  mean- 
ing of  education  is  caring,  loving,  sharing,  ap- 
preciation and  understanding."  This  statement 
is  indicative  of  his  devotion  to  the  educatwnal 
system.  Dr.  Prattella's  constant  drive  to  chal- 
lenge individuals  has  helped  them  reach 
heights  they  could  only  have  imagined  without 
his  leadership. 

In  these  times,  we  need  this  spirit  of  change 
and  innovation  nrrore  than  ever  before.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  in  my  district,  we  have  a 
leader  like  Dr.  William  Prattella  to  stand  as  an 
example  of  positive  change  and  innovation. 


NEW  JERSEY  LEADS  IN 
TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1993 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  21st  cen- 
tury approaches,  there  is  a  great  need  for  re- 
search and  development  of  advanced  tele- 
communications networks  in  the  United 
States.  This  country  must  be  competitive  in 
the  glot)al  mart<etplace  and  we  will  not  be  if 
we  ignore  the  importance  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  the  contributions  of 
several  northern  New  Jersey  high-technology 
companies  in  that  high-technology  future. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Department's  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  [DARPA] 
has  recently  named  two  New  Jersey  firms  to 
be  active  participants  in  two  competitive  re- 
search groups.  Bellcore  and  AT&T  will  both 
play  pivotal  roles  in  creating  the  information 
highway  of  the  future. 

Bellcore's  [Bell  Communications  Research] 
headquarters  is  in  Livingston,  NJ,  with  re- 
search laboratories  in  Morristown  and 
Navesink,  NJ.  Their  primary  responsibilities 
will  be  to  focus  on  research  and  development 
of  network  technologies  and  a  multiwavelength 
telecommunications  network.  Under  Bellcore's 
leadership,  this  alliance  of  six  companies  and 
two  research  institutions  has  set  an  ambitious 
goal:  the  development  of  prototypes  of  mas- 
sive fiber  optic  communications  networks  in 
just  2  years. 

In  addition  to  Bellcore,  another  northern 
New  Jersey  company.  Northern  Telecom,  with 
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facilities  in  Morristown,  will  be  a  partk:ipating 
memt)er  of  the  research  team  as  well. 

A  second  consortium  also  includes:  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories,  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

This  alliance  of  these  companies  arxJ  orga- 
nizations on  this  project  will  speed  up  the  re- 
search arxJ  development  process.  The  new 
system  will  be  capable  of  transmitting  up  to  25 
trillion  bytes  per  second,  compared  with  cur- 
rent capabilities  in  the  range  of  100  million 
bytes  per  second.  This  is  an  incredible  techno- 
logical advancement. 

The  High  Performance  Computing  Act,  en- 
acted in  Congress  in  1991,  will  allocate  51  bil- 
lion over  5  years  for  Federal  research.  The 
other  members  of  this  consortium  are:  Hewlett 
Packard  Latwratories,  Columbia  University, 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  Lawrence  Livernrore  Na- 
tional Latioratories,  Rockwell  International 
Corp.,  and  United  Technologies  Research 
Center. 

Cooperation  among  these  diverse  private 
and  public  entities  is  imperative,  because  to- 
gether, sharing  information,  technology,  and 
resources,  these  ail-American  technology 
teams  will  create  the  communications  system 
of  the  future.  Together,  they  can  do  what 
could  not  be  done  individually,  and  America 
benefits. 

Eventually,  schools  and  households  across 
the  United  States,  will  be  connected  to  the 
network.  Because  everyone  can  be  connected 
to  this  high-capacity  fitter  optic  network,  its  de- 
velopment promises  to  decrease  America's  in- 
creasing information  gridlock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  all 
New  Jersey  participants,  including  AT&T, 
Bellcore,  and  Northern  Telecom,  along  with 
their  teams  of  dedicated  scientists,  for  their 
leadership  role  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  high-capacity  Uber  optic  networks. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
offer  their  congratulations  as  well. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  RESEARCH  AND 
COMPETITIVENESS  ACT 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1993 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Dave  McCurdy  and  I  are  introducing  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  Research  and  Competitive- 
ness Act. 

This  bill  calls  for  industry  led  joint  programs 
between  NASA,  DOD,  and  the  private  sector 
in  dual-use  technologies  whrch  have  t>oth  mili- 
tary and  civilian  applications.  It  does  not  re- 
quire new  budget  authority. 

Many  people  think  NASA  just  means 
moonshots.  But  NASA's  research  has  been  in- 
strumental in  our  530  billion  aerospace  trade 
surplus.  Combining  NASA,  DOD,  and  industry 
experience  can  ensure  the  superior  status  of 
all  our  aerospace  sectors. 

This  bill  develops  a  5-year  plan  through 
which  aeronautical  research  will  be  conducted. 
The  fruits  of  this  labor  will  be  available  to  both 
the  U.S.  defense  and  civilian  aerospace  sec- 
tors. 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of  aerospace  jobs 
were  a  result  of  past  research.  This  bill  contin- 
ues NASA  research,  while  leaving  it  available 
for  future  defense  needs — all  in  the  context  of 
our  defk;it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  the  Na- 
tiorial  Aeronautics  Research  and  Conxjetitive- 
ness  Act. 


ARMORED  CAR  INDUSTRY 
RECIPROCITY  ACT 


HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1993 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  ships  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  currency,  coins,  food  stamps,  arxJ 
precious  metals  across  the  country  using  ar- 
nxjred  car  companies.  For  example,  the  Amer- 
ican Bank  Note  Co.  prints  food  stamps  in 
Pennsylvania,  whrch  are  shipped  by  armored 
car  to  3,500  distribution  points  across  the 
country.  A  typical  vehicle  carries  atxjut  575 
million  worth  of  food  stampis. 

The  U.S.  Mints  in  Philadelphia,  Denver,  and 
San  Francisco  ship  coins  across  the  country 
by  arnx)red  car.  A  typcal  shipment  might  take 
the  coin  from  Philadelphia  to  Florida,  passing 
through  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The 
return  route  could  include  a  completely  dif- 
ferent set  of  States. 

I  was  therefore  surprised  to  learn  that  an  ar- 
mored car  guard's  fcense  to  carry  a  weapon 
in  one  State  is  not  honored  in  other  States. 
Under  the  current  system,  a  guard  would  have 
to  obtain  a  separate  license  in  each  State. 

Unfortunately,  obtaining  multiple  licenses  is 
often  impractical  in  many  cases.  In  practce, 
what  happens  is  that  the  crews  simply  drive 
through  the  States  without  proper  licenses. 
When  they  are  stopped  by  authorities,  the 
crew  can  face  criminal  charges  and  the  valu- 
able in  the  car  may  be  placed  in  jeopardy. 

The  problem  occurs  often.  For  example,  an 
arnrKjred  car  company  was  moving  550  million 
in  food  stamps  from  Pennsylvania  to  upstate 
New  York.  When  stopped  at  a  weigh  statwn, 
police  asked  to  see  the  guard's  arid  driver's 
weapons  permits.  When  they  produced  New 
Jersey  permits,  the  driver  was  arrested  and 
placed  in  jail,  while  the  guard  was  left  un- 
armed with  the  truck  containing  the  550  mil- 
lion. Tfie  next  day  charges  were  dismissed. 

In  Louisiana,  another  armored  car  contairv 
ing  food  stamps  was  stopped  on  a  routine  traf- 
fic check.  The  armed  guards,  who  had  li- 
censes from  Pennsylvania  were  arrested  and 
taken  to  jail  while  the  truck  was  left  ak)ng  the 
side  of  the  road.  The  charges  were  later  dis- 
missed. 

In  Virginia,  an  arnxjred  car  transporting  cur- 
rency from  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  to  North 
Carolina  were  stopped  by  the  police  and  their 
weapons  confiscated,  leaving  them  to  proceed 
with  their  multimillion  cargo  without  weapons. 
These  problems  do  not  relate  solely  to  the 
transport  of  Federal  currency  and  food 
stamps.  Problems  particularty  arise  for  compa- 
nies operating  in  metropolitan  areas  near 
State  lines.  For  example,  companies  carry  cur- 
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rency  between  Gary.  IN  and  Chicago,  IL,  or 
between  stores  in  ttie  District  of  Columbia,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland.  Small,  independent  com- 
panies are  placed  at  a  distirx:t  disadvantage 
tjecause  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  multiple  li- 
censes. 

The  simplest  solution  to  the  problem  of 
interstate  commerce  for  valuat))e  property  is  to 
require  States  to  provide  reciprocity  for  out-of- 
State  weapons  permits,  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  armored  car  crews  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  Armored  Car  Industry  Reciprocity  Act. 
which  I  am  introducing  today  along  with  the 
ranking  member  of  our  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Stearns,  provides  such  reciprocity,  and  is  en- 
dorsed not  only  by  the  industry,  but  the  users 
of  armored  cars,  including  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  have  been  expressions  of 
support  from  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  FBI,  and  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Service. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  not  an  issue  of 
gun  control.  The  t)ill  neither  takes  funds  away 
from  those  armored  car  personnel  with  li- 
censes nor  puts  them  into  the  hands  of  those 
without  licenses.  The  bill  is  strictly  limited  to 
the  narrow  situation  of  interstate  travel  by  ar- 
rrxjred  car  crews. 

For  this  reason,  the  bill  has  been  reviewed 
both  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
Handgun  Control,  and  neittier  group  raised 
any  problems. 

The  bill  establishes  minimum  State  stand- 
cirds  for  the  granting  of  weapons  licenses  to 
armored  car  crews  in  order  to  qualify  for  reci- 
procity. These  minimum  standards  require 
criminal  t)ackground  checks  and  annual  class- 
room arxj  range  training.  While  States  are  in 
no  way  required  to  adopt  these  minimum 
standards,  and  most  States  already  have  such 
requirements,  the  attraction  of  reciprocity  will 
likely  encourage  armored  car  companies  and 
the  States  to  adopt  such  standards,  if  they  do 
not  already  exist. 

This  is  a  short  and  common-sense  bill  that 
resolves  a  problem  of  interstate  commerce.  I 
introduced  the  sanDe  bill  in  ttie  previous  Con- 
gress. At  the  corx;lusion  of  the  last  Congress, 
an  identical  bill,  introduced  By  Senator  Exon. 
passed  the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent. 
Unfortunately,  the  House  had  concluded  its 
txjsiness,  and  unaninxjus-consent  requests  in 
the  House  were  being  blocked.  Nonetheless, 
its  passage  in  the  Senate  by  unanimous  corv 
sent  is  evidence  of  the  broad  support  for  this 
solution  to  a  sticky  problem. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  STUDENTS. 
TEACHERS.  AND  CHAPERONES 
OF  PS.  95  IN  BROOKLYN.  NY 


HON.  SISAN  MOUNARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1993 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  imagine  the 

excitement  and  anticipation  a  5-year-old  child 
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feels,  as  they  get  ready  for  a  cJass  trip.  Along 
with  their  classmates,  they  are  going  to  travel 
to  the  big  city.  The  highlight  of  the  trip,  is  to 
the  top  of  the  tallest  buikjing  in  New  York — the 
Worid  Trade  Center. 

This  is  what  tfie  kindergartners  at  P.S.  95  in 
my  district  had  planned  for  Friday.  February 
26.  1993.  The  children  left  the  school  that 
morning  giddy  with  excitement  and  ready  for 
adventure.  But  the  day  of  fun.  instantly  turned 
into  a  nightmare;  for  the  children,  their  teach- 
ers. arxJ  their  chaperones. 

As  the  group  was  enjoying  their  trip,  a  ter- 
rorist bomb  ripiaed  apart  the  trade  center's  ga- 
rage. Five  people  were  killed,  thousands  were 
injured,  and  the  city's  tallest  buikting  was  filled 
with  black  fumes  and  smoke,  sending  thou- 
sands into  the  street  gasping  for  air. 

Although  many  were  able  to  escape,  thou- 
sands nx)re  were  trapped  for  several  hours  in 
stalled  elevators,  smoke-filled  stairwells,  and 
on  the  observation  deck.  110  stories  high;  in- 
cluding the  children,  teachers.  arxJ  chaperones 
from  P.S.  95. 

Anna  Marie  Tesoriero,  one  of  the  teachers, 
had  just  ushered  17  kindergartners  into  a 
crowded  elevator,  descending  from  the  107th 
floor.  As  the  elevator  made  its  way  down,  the 
chikjren  called  off  the  numt)ers  of  each  pass- 
ing floor. 

Suddenly,  the  lights  went  out,  and  the  group 
was  trapped  somewhere  between  the  36th 
and  35th  floors  and  they  smelted  smoke.  Be- 
cause of  Anna  Marie  Tesoriero,  the  children 
remained  calm.  She  had  the  children  sing 
songs  from  their  favorite  cartoon  shows,  and 
took  out  rosary  beads  that  glowed  in  the  dark 
and  led  everyone  on  the  elevator  in  a  Hail 
Mary. 

After  5  hours  in  the  elevator,  firefighters 
were  able  to  chop  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  el- 
evator, arxJ  the  elevator  was  guided  down 
safely  to  tfie  ground  floor. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 
Rosemarie  Russo  was  standing  in  line  for  the 
elevator  with  the  children  from  her  class  after 
just  finishing  their  tour  of  the  observation  deck. 

The  elevator  never  came,  and  smoke  start- 
ed coming  out  of  the  stainwell  next  to  it.  Then 
the  entire  107th  floor  started  filling  up  with 
smoke,  and  the  group  was  escorted  out  to  the 
roof  where  it  would  be  safer. 

Out  on  the  observation  deck,  it  was  teacher 
Rosemarie  Russo  who  kept  the  children  calm. 
She  had  the  children  sing  songs  from  their  up- 
coming play  "You're  a  Good  Man  Charlie 
Brown,"  and  with  the  help  of  the  chaperones, 
pointed  out  landmarks  like  the  Statue  of  Ub- 
erty  to  the  children  through  the  falling  snow. 
Mrs.  Russo  also  had  the  children  talk  about 
what  the  helicopters  were  doing,  and  had 
them  wave  to  them  as  they  circled  the  tower. 

Almost  200  people  were  stranded  ii.  the 
snow  and  the  coW  with  the  group  from  P.S. 
95.  Concerned  for  the  children,  these  people 
talked  with  them,  and  offered  spare  clothing  to 
keep  them  warm — an  extra  coat,  gloves,  and 
scarves.  Their  affection  for  the  children  attnb- 
uted  to  keeping  them  calm. 

Three  hours  later,  police  officers  and  fire- 
fighters arrived  on  the  observation  deck.  The 
group  was  brought  down  to  the  107th  floor, 
and  then  eventually  worked  down  the  stairs  to 
get  out. 

Throughout  this  entire  ordeal,  communk:a- 
fion  with  terrified  parents  was  orchestrated  by 
principal  James  Filatro,  back  in  Gravesend. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  children,  the  teachers  and 
the  chaperones  of  P.S.  95.  showed  true  cour- 
age and  bravery  during  their  harrowing  ordeal. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  chaperones.  Rose- 
marie Russo  and  Anna  Marie  Tesoriero  den> 
onstrated  grace  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances and  managed  to  ease  the  chil- 
dren's worries  and  kept  them  calm  through 
this  harrowing  ordeal.  It  is  a  privilege  for  me 
to  honor  the  kindergartners.  their  teachers, 
and  chaperones  from  P.S.  95  in  Brooklyn. 
Their  courage  is  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
pride  to  our  community. 


March  3,  1993 


SYRACUSE  BLITZ  EARNS  NORTH 
EAST  CHAMPIONS  TITLE 


INTERNATIONAL  STUDENT 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1993 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  society 
moves  toward  an  increasingly  global  environ- 
ment, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our 
students  learn  atxiut  other  countries.  That  is 
why  I  am  introducing  "International  Student 
Awareness  Week,"  March  21-27,  1993. 

International  student  excfiange  programs 
provide  students  with  an  enriched  and  inv 
proved  quality  of  life  through  firsthand  experi- 
ence of  different  cultures.  These  programs 
also  broaden  a  student's  understanding  of  our 
country  and  our  community. 

The  movement  toward  worid  peace  is  fueled 
by  understanding.  This  understanding  comes 
by  learning  about  and  gaining  an  appreciation 
of  other  countries.  Gaining  this  knowledge  pro- 
vides fertile  training  ground  for  future  world 
leaders. 

Many  of  you  have  students  in  your  district 
who  have  tjenefited  from  this  program  and 
many  who  would  like  the  opportunity.  There- 
fore, I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
International  Student  Awareness  Week. 
H.J.  Res.— 

To  designate  ttie  week  of  March  21.  1993. 
through  March  27,  1993,  as  "International 
Student  Awareness  Week". 

Whereas  international  student  exchange 
programs  provide  students  with  an  enriched 
and  improved  quality  of  life  through  first- 
hand experience  with  different  cultures; 

Whereas  international  student  exchange 
programs  provide  fertile  training  ground  for 
future  world  leaders; 

Whereas  international  student  exchange 
programs  make  enormous  strides  toward 
world  peace  through  understanding; 

Whereas  international  student  exchange 
programs  enrich  a  student's  understanding 
of  the  United  States  and  its  communities; 
and 

Whfereas  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
need  for  an  increased  awareness  of  such  valu- 
able programs:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of  March 
21.  1993.  through  March  27,  1993.  is  designated 
as  "International  Student  Awareness  Week". 
The  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1993 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  individual  and  team 
performance. 

Two  boys'  soccer  teams  from  the  25th  Con- 
gressional District  have  earned  the  title  "North 
East  Champions."  The  txjys  12-and-under  and 
the  boys  14-and-under  teams  from  the  Syra- 
cuse Blitz  will  represent  Syracuse  and  Onon- 
daga County  in  the  national  championships  in 
Atlanta,  GA.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  in 
those  games,  the  teams  have  already  won  the 
hearts  of  their  fellow  central  New  Yort<ers. 

The  Syracuse  Blitz  organization,  under  the 
leadership  of  Camille  Habayeb.  has  earned 
the  recognition  of  my  colleagues.  The  league 
strives  to  provide  alternatives  which  focus  the 
youth  of  our  community  on  healthy  minds  and 
txxjies.  Their  efforts  help  to  insfill  self-worth 
and  a  winning  attitude  in  an  era  when  these 
ideals  are  under  stress.  The  organization,  the 
teams,  and  the  individuals  involved  are  worthy 
of  our  praise  and  recognition. 

With  great  pride.  I  would  like  to  honor  each 
player: 

Under-12  t)oys:  Anthony  Hat>ayeb.  Michael 
Spadaro,  Gregory  Tail.  Laurence  Franks,  Rob- 
ert Hammer,  Darek  Popovich.  Brian  Pilger. 
Brian  Tuttle.  Brian  Bome.  Colby  Sill,  Ashtian 
Holmes,  Jasin  Lord,  Matthew  Loucy,  Brenden 
Causgrove,  and  David  Keegan. 

Under-14  txiys:  Michael  Kuznia.  Aaron 
Landers,  Michael  Osborne,  Michael  Peplinski, 
Casey  Orcutt,  Michael  Lorefice,  Jeffrey 
Ascenzo,  James  Tanner,  Timothy  Songer, 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Brian  McQueen,  Matthew 
Woodcock,  Mark  Popovich,  Sean  Nevison,  Mi- 
chael McQuarters,  Kevin  Morel,  and  Chris- 
topher Moryl. 

My  praise  and  tjest  wishes  go  with  them. 


SAVING  AMERICAN  COMMUNITIES 


HON.  n?ED  UPTON 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1993 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new  Con- 
gress and  President  focus  attention  on  a  raft 
of  national  problems,  it  is  tempting  to  believe 
that  all  of  the  programs  that  can  make  Amer- 
ican life  tjetter  are  programs  with  mind-tx)g- 
gling  price  tags.  Health  care,  transportation, 
and  education  seem  to  demand  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  public  funds.  As  our  new  President  is 
teaming,  the  money  to  do  all  that  we  may 
want  to  do  simply  may  not  be  available. 

This  is  why  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  join 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Boucher]  in  introducing  legislation  that  will 
protect  the  quality  of  life  in  thousands  of 
American  communities  without  the  expenditure 
of  a  single  Federal  dollar.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Interstate  Waste  Control  Act  (H.R.  963) 
is  tjased  on  the  ideal  that  communities  shoukj 
have  a  role  in  decisions  that  affect  them.  It  is 
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designed  to  equip  Amerka's  towns  and  town- 
ships, villages,  cities,  and  counties  with  the 
legal  tools  to  resist  a  tidal  wave  of  trash  and 
gartage  that  some  interests  would  dump  any- 
wtiere  without  concern.  The  trends  and  events 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  this  legislation  de- 
serve reiteration. 

First,  the  amount  of  municipal  solid  waste 
generated  by  Americans  is  increasing  and 
now  exceeds  20  million  tons  per  year.  During 
a  period  when  our  population  increased  by  1 6 
percent,  our  total  discards  went  up  by  28  per- 
cent. We  need  to  decrease  this  waste  through 
recycling  and  source  reduction;  until  we  do 
however,  we  have  to  ensure  that  the  waste  we 
do  generate  does  not  bury  the  places  where 
we  live. 

Second,  landfills  are  becoming  scarce. 
Those  near  major  urtjan  centers  are  at  or 
close  to  their  capacity.  Ttie  incinerators  and 
waste-to-energy  facilities  once  viewed  as  easy 
solutions  have  simply  not  produced  anticipated 
results.  Ocean  dumping  is  no  longer  an  op- 
fion. 

Third,  no  one  wants  a  landfill  in  his  or  her 
community,  especially  one  that  solves  some- 
one else's  solid  waste  problems.  The  acronym 
"NIMBY."  meaning  "not  in  my  backyard."  has 
been  coined  to  describe  the  understandable 
reluctance  of  local  residents  to  suffer  landfills, 
incinerators,  and  similar  facilities  in  their 
neightwrhoods  and  communities. 

Fourth,  with  shrinking  landfill  capacity,  many 
who  dispose  of  solid  waste  are  using  distance 
itself  as  a  solution.  They  are  not  the  first  to 
note  that  what  is  out  of  sight — or  SITE — is 
often  out  of  mind.  When  the  citizens  and  politi- 
cal leaders  in  one  locale  lack  ttie  wisdom  or 
will  to  make  the  hard  decisions  about  landfills, 
incinerators  and  recycling,  they  simply  use 
trucks  and  trains  to  make  it  someone  else's 
problem. 

As  a  result,  millions  of  tons  of  municipal 
solid  waste  is  now  being  shipped  to  Amerrca's 
hinterlands.  Unfortunately  what  are  hinterlands 
to  New  Yorkers  and  Chicagoans  are  honne  to 
millions  of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  festering  problem  was 
brought  to  a  tiead  last  June  by  a  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In  that  decision,  the 
Court  found  that  State  and  local  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  inflow  of  out-of-State  municipal  solid 
waste  were  impermissible  impediments  to 
interstate  commerce. 

While  the  Constitution  prohibits  States  from 
interfering  in  interstate  commerce,  it  contains 
an  exception:  It  permits  States  to  do  so  with 
the  permission  of  Congress.  Our  Founding  Fa- 
thers knew  then  that  situations  might  arise 
when  such  interference  might  serve  an  over- 
riding public  good.  This  is  one  such  situation. 

This  bill  allows  interference  in  interstate 
commerce  by  empowering  local  officials  to  set 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  on  the  import 
of  waste  from  other  States.  Such 
empowerment  is  justified  by  the  need  for  com- 
munities to  protect  their  quality  of  life.  It  is 
tfioroughly  consistent  with  a  generation  of  erv 
vironmental  legislation  aimed  at  accomplishing 
the  same  end.  It  protects  and  insulates  thou- 
sands of  American  communities  from  becom- 
ing dumping  grounds  and  encourages  ttiose 
who  would  create  these  dumping  grounds  to 
resolve  their  local  prot)lems  in  ttieir  own  back 
yards. 
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We  do  not  dispute  their  need  to  deal  with 
their  disposal  problems.  We  simply  oppose 
their  use  of  our  tiomes,  our  neighb)orfioods, 
and  our  communities  as  easy  solutions  to  dif- 
ficult problems.  Waste  will  continue  to  mo\ie 
among  States  and  will  continue  to  be  disposed 
of  in  distant  locales.  This  legislation  simply 
means  ttiat  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple affected  by  such  decisions  will  have  to  be 
considered  and  dealt  with. 

We  do  not  seek  new  range  wars  pitting  con- 
gested cities  against  lightly  populated  subur- 
t)an  and  rural  areas.  We  are  one  country.  We 
simply  want  to  heighten  the  role  of  local  offi- 
cials in  decisions  that  dramatically  affect  their 
citizens  and  communities.  Nothing  coukJ  be 
more  consistent  with  American  traditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  similar  legislation  passed  the 
Senate  last  summer  by  an  overwhelming  89  to 
2  vote  and  a  virtually  kJentical  measure  was 
cleared  by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Unfortunately,  tfie  House  legisla- 
tion got  lost  in  the  shuffle  during  the  hectk;  last 
days  of  the  1 02d  Congress. 

I  represent  a  district  ttiat  is  mostly  rural  and 
situated  t^etween  several  large  urban  areas. 
My  State,  with  one  of  Amerca's  first  statewkje 
solid  waste  disposal  plans,  has  shown  tremen- 
dous foresight  in  ackjressing  its  solid  waste 
problems.  It  is  outrageous  to  require  our  citi- 
zens to  pick  up  the  slack  for  those  who  cannot 
or  will  not  responsibly  deal  with  their  own  solid 
waste  problems.  This  legislation  deals  with 
solid  waste  fcxit,  more  importantly,  it  deals  with 
those  places  in  the  heart  wfiere  millions  of 
Americans  live,  work,  and  raise  their  children. 
They  deserve  our  support;  this  legislation  de- 
serves our  immediate  attention. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EVELYN  B.  KALIBALA 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3. 1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  Ms.  Evelyn  B.  Kalitala.  Ms.  Kalibala 
is  an  outstanding  leader  who  is  dedk:ated  to 
serving  humanity. 

Ms.  Kalibala  is  a  native  of  New  York  City. 
She  attended  Erasmus  Hall  High  School.  Ms. 
Kalibala  earned  a  bactielor  of  science  degree, 
elementary  education,  from  Fordham  Univer- 
sity in  1962  and  a  master  of  science  degree, 
educational  administration  and  supervision, 
from  Fordham  University  in  1 969. 

Currently.  Ms.  Kalibala  is  working  in  the  of- 
fice of  multicultural  education.  She  is  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  the  multicultural 
initiative  for  the  New  York  City  scfiools  from 
the  initial  phrase  including  policy,  txxjget,  cur- 
riculum, and  instruction. 

Her  background  is  t)Oth  extensive  and  var- 
ied. She  began  her  career  in  New  York  City 
as  an  elementary  schoolteacher,  and  subse- 
quently t)ecame  a  staff  developer.  Ms. 
Kalitjala  lived  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  for  14  years, 
where  she  taught  and  counseled  students  on 
educational  opportunities  in  the  United  States. 
Also,  while  abroad,  Ms.  Kalibala  gave  tire- 
lessly of  herself  to  help  settle  South  Afrk:an 
and  Ethiopian  refugees  in  Kenya.  She  is  an 
dedicated  educator  who  lias  brought  cultural 
diversity  to  the  city's  curriculum. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  543 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1993 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  support  of  H.R.  543,  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced to  remove  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
Alaskan  North  Slope  [ANS]  crude  oil.  Origi- 
nally, restrictions  were  imposed  to  assure  a 
secure  supply  of  domestically  produced  oil 
and  thereby  reduce  American  dependence  on 
foreign  crude.  In  reality,  however,  the  result 
has  been  just  the  opposite.  The  ban  under- 
mines ttie  very  market  we  hoped  to  strengthen 
and  ensures  our  dependence  on  imports  of 
foreign  oil. 

Currently,  west  coast  oil  producers  are 
being  irreparabfy  harmed  by  this  ill-advised 
policy.  Alaska,  which  produces  1 .6  million  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil  each  day,  exports  nearly  80 
percent  of  its  oil  to  the  west  coast.  California, 
whrch  produces  950.000  barrels  of  its  own.  Is 
then  forced  to  absorb  a  majority  of  this  Alas- 
kan oil  due  to  the  high  cost  of  shipping  it  to 
the  gulf  coast.  The  result  is  an  artificially  cre- 
ated crude  oil  glut  on  the  west  coast  which  de- 
presses prrces,  stifles  exploration,  and  raises 
unemployment  in  the  oil  production  industry. 

Experts  in  ttie  energy  production  field  will 
acknowledge  that  ttie  t)an  on  the  export  of 
Alaskan  oil  is  harming  our  crude  oil  producers. 
Initially,  this  ban  was  enacted  to  ensure  our 
future  energy  production  safety.  However,  this 
plan  failed  to  recognize  tiow  free  markets 
function.  As  a  result,  it  is  our  very  security  we 
are  sacrificing,  not  saving.  In  the  ptast  year, 
U.S.  oil  imports  reached  46  percent  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  United  States  will  import  50 
percent  of  its  oil  within  2  years. 

The  effects  of  this  market-distorting  polkjy 
are  readily  apparent.  Domestk;  oil  production 
has  reached  its  lowest  level  since  1960.  Total 
imports  in  1992  rose  2.9  percent  and  new  oil 
and  gas  exploration  reached  the  lowest  level 
since  WorW  War  II.  With  the  current  market 
constraints  in  place,  exploring  for  future  re- 
serves becomes  an  investment  many  Califor- 
nia producers  cannot  afford. 

The  Commerce  Department's  Bureau  of  Ex- 
port Administration  reported  to  Congress  in 
November  1990  that  there  was  an  oversupply 
of  heavy  crude  on  the  west  coast  and  Alaska. 
The  connbination  of  Alaskan  and  Califomian 
output  is  much  larger  than  regional  demand 
and  reflected  in  the  tielow-market-price  of 
Califomia  and  Alaskan  crude  oil.  That  situation 
has  not  diminished.  Because  of  high  risk  and 
relatively  low  returns,  producers  have  had  little 
justifk^ation  for  investing  in  the  upgraded  dis- 
tillation equipment,  ensuring  that  we  will  be 
more  deperxlent  on  imports  for  our  light  fuels 
such  as  gasoline  and  jet  fuel. 

There  is  an  alternative.  Alaskan  crude  could 
be  sokj  at  worW  market  prices  to  Pacific  rim 
countries,  such  as  Japan.  This  polk:y  would 
help  to  reduce  our  trade  deficit  with  these  na- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time  stimulating  our 
own  ecorxjmy  at  home,  with  increased  profits 
arxj  jobs.  Lifting  this  ban  could  provide  a  mar- 
ket for  the  products  that  west  coast  refiners 
create.  The  increased  oil  demand  in  California 
woukj     create     employment     for     producers 
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throughout  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  relief  to  California's  sagging  economy. 
The  export  ban  has  ravaged  the  west  coast 
oil  industry.  ExperierKe  has  shown  that  to- 
day's export  restrrctions  have  not  increased 
our  energy  security.  Instead,  our  reliance  on 
foreign  oil  is  increasing  and  our  investment  in 
oil  production  irxJustry  is  decreasing.  It  is  time 
to  restore  sonne  fairness  to  the  oil  producers 
of  this  Nation  by  passing  H.R.  543. 


PAYING  TRIBUTE  TO  OLD  FORT 
UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


HON.  PAUL  L  GILLMOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1993 

Mr.  GILLMOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Old 
Fort  United  Methodist  Church,  which  is  cele- 
brating its  100th  anniversary. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Old  Fort,  OH  is  my 
hometown.  It  is  a  community  whose  values  of 
faith,  family,  neightxjriiness,  hard  work,  and 
patriotism  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  Old 
Fort  United  Methodist  Church  stands  as  a 
pfoud  monument  to  the  community's  enduring 
spirit. 

Throughout  this  year,  there  will  be  regular 
celebrations  of  ttie  church's  centennial.  And  it 
is  only  appropriate  that  this  take  place.  Be- 
cause the  people  of  the  Old  Fort  United  Meth- 
odist Church  fiave  created  an  institution  of 
hope  and  decerx;y.  where  worshipers  can 
come  together  under  the  warmth  of  a  common 
light.  They  should  celebrate  not  only  a  distin- 
guished past,  but  also  a  promising  future. 

I  have  often  spoken  to  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  about  the  strength  of  character 
that  can  be  found  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
northwest  Ohio.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  lake 
this  time  to  salute  OW  Fort  United  Methodist 
Church  on  its  100th  anniversary. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  HANS  JONAS, 
PHILOSOPHER  FOR  THE  AGES 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3. 1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hans  Jonas— 
hustjand,  father,  teacher,  and  one  of  the  great 
minds  of  the  20th  century,  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  New  Rochelle,  NY,  on  Friday,  Fet> 
ruary  5,  1993.  He  was  89  years  okj,  but  young 
in  mind  and  spirit.  He  is  one  of  the  nrtost  influ- 
ential philosophers  and  scholars  of  our  time. 

I  woukJ  like  to  add  my  condolences  to  his 
family  and  to  his  many  students  wtx)  were  irv 
spired  by  his  words  and  deeds  over  the  years. 

Seeing  the  tiorror  that  was  to  come,  Hans 
Jonas  left  Germany  in  1933,  but  spent  a  life- 
time fighting  the  kind  of  intolerarKe  and  bart)a- 
rism  that  allowed  the  rise  of  Hitler.  He  taught 
in  Jerusalem,  served  in  the  British  Army  dur- 
ing Worid  War  II  against  the  Nazis,  returned  to 
a  teaching  assignment  in  Jerusalem  and 
served  in  the  early  Israeli  military,  before  conv 
ing  to  the  United  States. 
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In  his  inquisitive  and  self-reflective  work.  Or- 
ganisms, Medk:ine,  and  Metaphysics,  Hans 
Jonas  contemplated  wtien  life  begins  arxl 
when  life  ends.  His  life  was  a  testament  to  the 
atxjve  questions.  His  instruction,  writings,  and 
lectures  will  forever  be  a  part  of  the  philo- 
sophical workj. 

Hans  Jonas  was  born  May  10,  1903  in 
Moenchengladtiach,  Germany.  He  studied  at 
three  universities  for  his  uridergraduate  de- 
gree: ttie  University  of  Freit)erg,  the  University 
of  Beriin  arxJ  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  He 
received  his  Ph.D. — summa  cum  laude — from 
the  University  of  Marburg  in  1928  and  went  on 
to  pursue  his  postdoctoral  studies  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg. 

His  tenure  at  over  a  dozen  universities  in- 
cluded Hebrew  University,  McGill  University 
and  Harvard  University.  He  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1955  and  soon  joined  the 
graduate  faculty  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  Manhattan.  From  1957  to  1963, 
he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Philosophy  De- 
partment until  1976,  at  which  time  he  retired 
as  the  Alvin  Johnson  professor  of  philosophy. 

Hans  Jonas  won  numerous  awards  arid 
honors  during  his  career,  including  the  1987 
internationally  acclaimed  Peace  Prize  of  the 
German  Book  Trade  for  his  book,  "The  Imper- 
ative of  Responsibility." 

To  quote  one  of  his  students,  Paul 
Schuchman.  who  spoke  on  tiehalf  of  the  grad- 
uate faculty  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search: 

If  we  were  asked  to  sum  up  the  dominant 
experience  of  all  ttiose  who  have  studied  with 
•Hans  Jonas' — an  experience  enjoyed  again 
and  again  over  many  semesters — we  would 
say  very  simply:  he  understands;  he  under- 
stands philosophy,  and  he  understands  how 
to  communicate  this  knowledge  so  that  its 
true  essence  is  preserved. 

Professor  Jonas  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Eleanore  Weiner  whom  he  married  in 
1943;  his  son  John  F.  of  Washington  and  his 
two  daughters.  Ayalah  Sorkin  of  Wayne.  Pa. 
and  Gabrielle  Jonas  of  Manhattan. 


HONORING  RIVERDALE 
NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSE 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1993 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  120th  anniversary  of  Riverdale 
Neighborhood  House,  a  vital  force  in  the 
northwest  Bronx. 

Riverdale  Neighborhood  House  was  twrn  in 
1872  in  the  greenhouse  at  Greystone,  then 
the  country  home  of  the  Dodge  family,  where 
the  young  Grace  Dodge  created  a  lending  li- 
brary for  neighborhood  wori<ers.  Having  soon 
outgrown  the  greenhouse,  Riverdale  residents 
united  behirxj  Grace  Dodge  and  formed  a  li- 
brary association  and  built  the  "Dear  Little  Old 
Library." 

Since  that  time,  the  Riverdale  Neightwrhood 
House  has  grown  in  size  and  stature.  Through 
120  years  of  social  action,  the  neighborhood 
tiouse  has  enhanced  the  lives  of  community 
residents.  From  serving  as  local  headquarters 
for  the  Red  Cross  during  wartime  to  mounting 
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the  successful  drive  to  build  the  area's  first 
community  swimming  pool,  the  neighborhood 
house  has  been  a  focal  point  for  activity  in 
Riverdale. 

Today,  the  mission  of  social  activism  contin- 
ues in  a  way  that  adapts  to  the  cfianging 
needs  of  the  community.  The  programs  fea- 
ture day  care  servrces,  after-school  activities, 
a  job  bank  for  teenagers,  summer  camp,  and 
senior  citizen  services  such  as  telephone  re- 
assurance and  senior  compjanion  programs. 

I  commend  all  the  administrators  and  volun- 
teers who  have  helped  the  Riverdale  Neigh- 
bortK)Od  House  grow  and  prosper.  Over  120 
years,  so  many  lives  tiave  been  touched  in  a 
positive  way,  and  so  many  more  will  be 
helped  in  the  years  ahead. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT  RE- 
GARDING TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
COMPLIANCE  ACT 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  P.  BUEGLER 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  PROTEC- 
TORS OF  PINE  OAK  WOODS 


HON.  SUSAN  MOUNARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3. 1993 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  7, 
1993,  the  Protectors  of  Pine  Oak  Woods  will 
celebrate  its  20th  anniversary  and  pay  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  its  founder  and  president,  Dick 
Buegler.  The  Protectors  of  Pine  Oak  Woods  is 
Staten  Island's  own  conservation  organization, 
dedicated  to  preservation  and  protection  of  our 
country's  open  spaces,  wetlands,  and  parks. 
Over  the  years,  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
added  to  the  Staten  Island  Park  System  tie- 
cause  of  the  vigorous  work  of  the  Protectors. 
Staten  Island  would  not  tie  blessed  with  parks 
such  as  Clay  Pit  Ponds  State  Park  Preserve, 
Blue  Heron  Park,  Kingfisher  Park,  and  the 
Green  Belt  if  it  were  not  for  the  Protectors' 
perseverance. 

It  is  important  to  mention  that  the  Protectors 
accomplish  their  goals  with  no  office  space  or 
paid  staff.  Instead,  their  organization  is  con> 
prised  entirely  of  volunteers. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  success 
of  the  Protectors  of  Pine  Oak  Woods  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  hard  work 
and  selfless  dedication  of  its  founder  and 
president,  Dck  Buegler.  In  this  leadership  ca- 
pacity, he  has  been  a  tireless  advocate  of  land 
conservation.  In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
Protectors,  he  is  a  biology  teacher  on  Staten 
Island  and  is  active  in  countless  other  commu- 
nity and  educational  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Staten  Island  is  often  the  for- 
gotten borough  when  New  "/ork  City  makes  its 
decisions.  Dick  Buegler  and  the  Protectors 
have  made  city  hall  stop  and  take  notice  of 
our  communities'  needs.  I  applaud  Dick 
Buegler's  commitment  to  land  preservation 
and  I  thank  the  Protectors  of  Pine  Oak  Woods 
for  everything  they  have  done  for  Staten  Is- 
land. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1993 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  re- 
introduce legislation  which  will  provide  for  the 
timely  and  effective  review  of  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  countries  are  complying  with  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements  with  the  United 
States.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 

Chapter  I  of  title  III  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  in  1988,  includes  a  provision  that 
gives  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  discre- 
tionary authority  to  monitor  implementation  of 
each  trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
United  States.  Under  this  existing  provision, 
section  306,  if  the  Trade  Representative  ex- 
erts this  discretionary  authority,  conducts  a  re- 
view, and  concludes  that  a  foreign  country  is 
not  satisfactorily  implementing  a  trade  agree- 
ment, the  Trade  Representative  is  required  to 
determine  what  further  action  will  be  taken 
under  the  authority  granted  under  section  301 
of  the  act. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  review  process 
simply  does  not  ensure  adequate  oversight  of 
existing  bilateral  trade  agreements.  The  review 
process  needs  to  be  opened  up  so  that  our  in- 
dustries, which  are  directly  impacted  by  these 
trade  agreements:  First,  have  access  to  the 
review  process;  second,  have  the  right  to  peti- 
tion their  government;  and  third,  can  call  atten- 
tion to  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  our  trading 
partners.  The  absence  of  effective  review  pro- 
cedures encourages  foreign  countries  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  United  States  and 
then  disregard  the  commitments  which  were 
made. 

My  legislation  seeks  to  remedy  this  problem 
by  amending  section  306  of  tfie  Trade  Act  to 
allow  an  interested  party  to  request,  at  certain 
intervals,  a  review  of  any  existing  bilateral 
trade  agreement.  Under  the  terms  of  my  legis- 
lation, an  interested  party  is  defined  as  an  in- 
dividual that  has  a  significant  economic  inter- 
est that  has  tieen  adversely  affected  by  the 
failure  of  a  foreign  country  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  a  trade  agreement.  Upon  receipt  of  a 
written  request  for  review,  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative would  tiave  90  days  to  review 
whether  or  not  a  foreign  country  was  comply- 
ing with  the  terms  of  the  appropriate  trade 
agreement. 

In  conducting  the  review,  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative would  t>e  directed  to  take  into  ac- 
count a  number  of  factors  including  structural 
policies  and  tariff  or  nontariff  barriers  which 
may  have  contributed  directly  or  indirectly  to 
noncompliance  with  the  terms  of  the  trade 
agreement.  The  Trade  Representative  would 
also  be  authorized  to  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  with  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission,  and  to 
receive  public  comment.  Lastly,  under  this  leg- 
islation, the  Trade  Representative  would  con- 
tinue to  have  the  discretionary  authority  to 
conduct  reviews  of  existing  trade  agreements 
provided  for  under  section  306. 

These  modifications  will  introduce  a  degree 
of  accountability  to  our  trade  laws.  The  mes- 
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sage  is  simple:  if  our  trading  partners  agree  to 
certain  measures,  ttiey  shoukj  be  fiekj  ac- 
countatile  if  they  fail  to  abkle  by  their  commit- 
ments. Indeed,  this  proposition  was  clearly 
embodied  in  the  section  301  process  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1988.  By  adopting  the  301 
provisions.  Congress  explicitly  acknowledged 
that  vkilations  of  trade  agreements  are  unjusti- 
fiable, and  are  deserving  of  our  attention.  The 
legislation  which  I  am  reintroducing  completes 
the  process  Congress  formulated  in  1988,  so 
that  trade  agreements  will  have  meaning,  that 
there  will  be  accountability  and  oversight  in 
the  process  of  implementing  tfiese  very  agree- 
ments. 

Quite  simply,  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  our  trading  partners  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  re- 
define what  foreign  trade  practices  are  unfair. 
It  simpty  confirms  the  obvious:  failure  to  conv 
ply  with  a  trade  agreement  is  not  fair  trading 
practk:e.  The  only  way  to  ensure  that  the  com- 
mitments in  trade  agreements,  some  of  which 
are  actually  extensions  of  previously  unfulfilled 
agreements,  are  fulfilled,  is  to  raise  the  degree 
of  oversight  of  the  agreements.  It  is  tinne  the 
United  States  forcefully  asserted  its  rights 
under  trade  agreements,  and  ttie  Trade 
Agreements  Compliance  Act  is  designed  to 
assist  U.S.  industry  in  this  regard. 

This  proposal  was  favorably  acted  upon  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  included 
in  the  omnibus  trade  bill  that  passed  the 
House  last  year.  In  addition,  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Compliance  Act  was  also  included  in 
H.R.  11,  the  second  tax  t>ill  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  then  vetoed  by  President  Bush. 
Given  this  past  action,  I  am  extremely  hopeful 
that  this  measure  will  tie  successfully  enacted 
during  this  congressional  sesskm,  and  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  me  in  this 
important  initiative. 


CHANGE:  AT  WHAT  COST?  JOBS  OR 
MANDATED  BENEFITS 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3. 1993 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
several  months  we  tiave  tieard  a  kit  of  talk 
about  change.  We  have  heard  that  the  voters 
want  change,  that  the  new  administration 
wants  change,  and  that  supposedly  the  Con- 
gress wants  ctiange.  When  I  go  tiome  to  meet 
with  folks  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Missouri,  the 
issues  they  talk  to  me  atiout,  are  jobs  and  ttie 
economy.  I  remember  hearing,  when  Presi- 
dent Clinton  was  on  the  campaign  trail,  both 
the  slogans  "jobs,  jobs,  jobs"  and  "the  ecorv 
omy,  stupid."  Most  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  said  practically  the  same  thing  during 
their  election  efforts. 

So  what  is  the  first  bill  introduced  in  ttie  new 
103d  Congress?  An  economic  growth  pack- 
age? A  tax  cut  proposal?  A  jotis  bill?  No.  The 
majority  leadership  and  ttie  new  administra- 
tion— in  response  to  nationwide  putjik;  demand 
for  more  jobs  and  a  growing  economy — put 
the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  on  the  top 
of  ttieir  list  as  priority  No.  1 . 

Please  dont  misunderstand  me.  I  believe 
that  parental  leave  and  sick  leave  are  wonder- 
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ful  employee  benefits.  I  believe  that  employers 
should  offer  these  benefits  to  their  employees 
in  all  possible  situations.  It  makes  good  busi- 
ness sense  to  accommodate  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances an  employee  may  confront;  also 
to  give  an  employee  time  off  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  parenthood.  I  don't  believe, 
however,  that  the  Federal  Government  needs 
to  step  in  and  mandate  that  employers  give 
the  employees  the  type  of  leave  benefits  we 
designate. 

is  employee  leave  the  No.  1  problem  con- 
fronting the  Nation?  According  to  a  1991  Gal- 
lup Survey,  93  percent  of  small  business  own- 
ers already  offer  some  form  of  family  and 
medical  leave  to  their  employees,  and  94  per- 
cent granted  tfieir  last  request  for  leave.  So 
the  figures  don't  seem  to  bear  this  out  as  a 
national  catastrophe.  I  realize  for  that  6  or  7 
percent,  not  being  able  to  take  leave  may  be 
very  difficult.  But  I  can't  say  whether  or  not 
this  legislation  would  even  iriclude  that  6  or  7 
percent  since  only  employers  can  exempt  the 
highest  paid  10  percent  of  their  staff.  I'm  not 
sure  that  even  people  without  such  benefits 
woukj  say  that  leave  benefits  is  their  No.  1 
issue — above,  having  a  job. 

And  here  we  come  right  down  to  it.  H.R.  1 
will  cost  jobs.  It  isnt  a  debate  about  whether 
it  will  or  whether  it  wonl.  it's  a  debate  over 
how  many  jobs  and  whose.  The  proponents  of 
H.R.  1  corx;ede  that  since  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  child  care  still  falls  mainly  to  women, 
women  will  be  the  predominate  ones  using 
mandated  leave.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this 
will  make  emptoyers  much  less  likely  to  hire 
both  younger  women  of  child  bearing  age,  and 
women  with  chikjren.  As  the  father  of  four 
daughters.  I  don't  want  to  legislate  women  into 
unemployment.  And  it's  not  just  women  wfio 
will  lose  jobs.  Almost  all  employers  surveyed 
said  that  if  H.R.  1  passes,  they  will  likely  re- 
duce tfie  number  of  jobs  for  low-skilled  work- 
ers. The  'ast  thing  our  Nation  needs  right  now 
IS  a  job-killing  bill  and  H.R.  1  is  just  that. 

So  here  we  go  again,  revisiting  the  same  is- 
sues. The  Democratic  leadership  isn't  open  to 
change;  again,  they  wouldn't  allow  a  vote  on 
a  substitute  for  this  bill.  The  new  administra- 
tion isn1  fulfillir>g  their  fundamental  campaign 
promise.  They  promised  change  arxj  they 
promised  to  focus  on  the  economy  like  a  laser 
beam.  Well,  just  last  week,  the  economic  fig- 
ures were  released  and  for  the  fourth  quarter 
in  a  row,  the  economy  grew.  GDP  was  a 
promising  3.8  percent.  At  the  same  time,  first 
time  unemployment  claims  rose  by  19,000.  If 
the  new  administration  is  serious  about  grow- 
ing the  economy  arxJ  putting  people  to  work, 
they  shoukj  pay  attention  to  this  dichotomy. 
Good  economic  growth  and  more  unemploy- 
ment. This  says  to  me  that  while  businesses 
are  doing  well,  they  are  making  the  conscious 
chok;e  not  to  expand  their  labor  forces.  Profits 
are  going  into  capital  and  computerization. 
The  logic  is  simple.  Businesses  expect  more 
mandates  from  the  new  governnnent  such  as 
family  and  medical  leave,  and  tfiey  are  making 
a  tx)ttom  line  decision  that  people  are  going  to 
be  too  expensive.  Mandates  kill  jobs  and  the 
only  way  for  businesses  to  survive  under  such 
burdensome  mandates  is  to  cut  labor  costs.  I 
hope  the  leadership  and  tfie  new  administra- 
tion is  listening.  The  electorate  voted  for 
change— this  bill  is  the  same  tired  solution. 
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Family  and  medrcal  leave  is  a  wonderful  idea 
and  a  great  employee  benefit,  but  I  cannot 
support  this  legislation.  The  costs  will  be  too 
great. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  ELIZABETH 
KLEBER 


HON.  ROBERT  MENENDEZ 

OF  .NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1993 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  9, 
one  of  my  constituents  will  celebrate  a  birth- 
day. While  all  of  us  can  identify  friends  and 
neightx)rs  within  our  congressior»al  districts 
whose  celebrations  we  are  called  upxin  to 
mark,  I  daresay  that  this  is  one  which  de- 
serves special  notice. 

On  Tuesday,  March  9,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kleber 
will  celebrate  her  103d  birthday.  Born  in  New 
York  in  1890,  Mrs.  Kleber  was  one  of  five  chil- 
dren. Her  family  nraved  to  Guttentierg  when 
she  was  1 5  years  old,  and  she  was  married  in 
1909  at  the  Trinity  Reformed  Church  in  West 
New  York  to  Henry  Kleber.  The  couple  raised 
four  boys;  and,  after  Mr.  Kletjer's  death,  Mrs. 
Kleber  went  to  wort<  in  a  knitting  mill  and  con- 
tinued working  until  she  retired  in  1965. 

ElizatJeth  Kleber  has  witnessed  America's 
industrial  revolution,  lived  through  the  Great 
Depression,  as  well  as  our  two  Worid  Wars. 
She  was  85  before  she  took  her  first,  and 
only,  plane  ride.  The  wealth  of  her  first-hand 
knowledge  of  our  country's  history  must  surely 
be  a  treasure  to  her  seven  grandchildren  and 
nine  great  grandchildren. 

Elizabeth  Kleber  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
living  resident  of  Guttenberg.  She  still  lives  at 
her  home  and  cares  for  herself.  And  on  March 
9  her  community  will  honor  her  at  a  celebra- 
tion. This  birthday  party  is  a  testament  to  the 
life  of  one  woman,  complete  with  its  trials  and 
happiness.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  extending  our  very  best 
wishes  to  Mrs.  Kleber  and  our  hopes  for  many 
more  days  in  which  to  gather  happy  memo- 
ries. 


THE  JOBS  PRESERVATION 


HON.  TIM  ROEMER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1993 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Representative  Pete 
Stark,  in  introducing  legislation  that  will  bring 
equity  and  common  sense  to  our  Tax  Code. 
Our  bill,  the  jobs  preservation  of  1993,  brings 
us  one  step  closer  to  restoring  equity  and 
common  sense  to  our  lax  laws  by  eliminating 
the  automatk:  nature  of  the  possessions  tax 
credit  in  section  936  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today  amends 
the  Worker  Adjustment  and  Retraining  Notifi- 
cation [WARN]  Act,  which  ensures  that  dis- 
located workers  will  receive  60  days  notice  tie- 
fore  plant  closings  or  temporary  layoffs.  Our 
bill  requires  that  an  employer  who  claims  sec- 
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tion  936  credits  and  intends  to  reduce  employ- 
ment levels  in  the  mainland  United  States 
must  provide  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  A  copy  of  that  notice  must  also  be 
submitted  to  the  employees  of  the  company. 

The  legislation  further  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determine  that  the  oper- 
ation at  the  facility  in  the  possession  will  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  level  of  employ- 
ment at  a  mainland  plant  before  an  employer 
is  eligiljle  to  receive  section  936  t)enefits. 
Under  our  proposal,  notice  of  each  request  for 
section  936  status  must  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  to  ensure  that  tfie  Secretary 
has  adequate  information  on  which  to  taase  his 
decision  and  the  public  has  an  opportunity  to 
comment. 

I  believe  that  this  gives  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  opportunity  to  review  and  af> 
prove  the  applications  of  those  companies  that 
want  to  use  the  possessions  tax  credit  for  real 
economic  growth,  rather  than  exploit  their  abil- 
ity to  evade  corporate  income  taxes  and  dis- 
locate existing  workers. 

The  Third  Congressional  District  of  Indiana, 
which  I  represent,  has  had  a  brief  but  dev- 
astating experience  with  the  possessions  tax 
credit  which  I  believe  clearly  demonstrates  the 
need  for  reform  of  section  936.  Neariy  2  years 
ago,  American  Home  Products,  a  manufac- 
turer of  pharmaceuticals,  announced  that  it 
would  close  its  Whitehall  Lakxjratories  facility 
in  Elkhart,  IN  in  order  to  relocate  some  of  its 
production  operations  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  re- 
location has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  jobs  for  al- 
most 800  Hoosiers  and,  needless  to  say,  it 
has  rendered  a  serious  economic  blow  from 
which  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  Elk- 
hart community  are  still  trying  to  recover. 

I  realize  that  section  936  was  enacted  as  a 
tool  to  promote  economic  development  in  Unit- 
ed States  possessions  by  providing  a  100-per- 
cent credit  against  tax  for  income  earned  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  other  United  States  posses- 
sions. It  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  trans- 
forming Puerto  Rico's  economy  during  the 
1950's  and  1960's.  However,  there  is  now 
general  agreement  that  the  provision  needs  to 
be  revised  to  more  accurately  reflect  the 
changing  economic  times  both  in  the  posses- 
sions and  in  the  mainland  United  States. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  bill  provides  an  equi- 
table approach  to  achieving  true  economic 
growth  in  the  possessions  and  in  the  U.S. 
mainland  by  removing  the  unconditional  nature 
of  section  936  benefits.  While  section  936  has 
served  its  purpose  in  some  cases,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  loss  of  mainland  jobs  should  be 
used  as  a  trade-off  to  foster  growth  in  the  U.S. 
possessions. 

It  is  in  our  best  interest  to  promote  job  cre- 
ation in  the  possessions  as  well  as  the  main- 
land United  States.  For  this  reason,  I  applaud 
President  Clinton's  proposal  to  cap  section 
936  incentives  at  65  percent  of  wages  paid  to 
wort<ers  in  the  possessions.  I  believe  that  this 
proposal  will  not  only  protect  jobs  in  the  main- 
land United  States,  but  may  prompt  real  and 
viable  job  creation  in  the  possessions. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  we  are  not  frying  to 
destroy  a  Tax  Code  provision  that  has  at 
times  served  a  useful  purpose.  We  are  simply 
trying  to  recognize  that  competition  between 
the  States  and  U.S.  possessions  exists  for  lim- 
ited jobs,  and  we  want  to  level  the  playing 
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fiekj.  With  our  country  facing  high  unemploy- 
ment, we  should  be  looking  for  a  solution  to- 
gether, instead  of  maintaining  a  lopsided  tax 
system.  We  sfiould  resporxl  to  the  needs  of  all 
Americans  regardless  of  where  they  live  by 
not  giving  automatic  large  Federal  tax  breaks 
to  some  when  they  are  not  available  to  every- 
one. When  gainful  and  efficient  operations  are 
closed  and  workers  are  displaced,  the  human 
and  economic  costs  to  the  affected  commu- 
nities last  for  years. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  practice  of  giving  un- 
conditional Federal  tax  credits  to  companies 
who  move  their  operations  to  the  possessions 
without  some  accountability  to  workers  whose 
jobs  may  be  jeopardized  by  the  application  of 
section  936.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Representative  Stark  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  secure  passage  of  this  bill. 


OUR  NATION'S  CHALLENGE:  A 
QUALITY  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  nation, 
we  must  begin  to  demand  quality  for  our  chil- 
dren's education.  For  too  long,  the  trend  of 
lawmakers  has  been  to  focus  simply  on  the 
question  of  access — rather  than  excellence — 
in  education.  As  President  Clinton  pledges  to 
increase  access  to  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, through  increased  funds  for  Head  Start 
preschool  programs  and  a  S500  million  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  school  districts  to 
operate  chapter  1  summer  programs,  edu- 
cators and  policymakers  must  seriously  exam- 
ine the  quality  of  these  programs. 

Recently  released  reports  written  by  long- 
time supporters  of  programs  for  at-risk  youth 
indicate  that  these  programs  may  not  be  as 
successful  as  once  believed.  In  light  of  their 
warnings,  we  must  candidly  question  the  value 
of  increasing  spending  on  these  programs  be- 
fore we  have  taken  steps  to  ensure  they  are 
of  the  highest  quality  possible. 

During  this  Congress,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  changes  to  a  numkjer  of  Fed- 
eral education  programs.  Our  first  challenge 
will  be  to  insist  on  quality  in  the  chapter  1  pro- 
gram, which  constitutes  the  largest  Federal  in- 
vestment in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. Funded  at  S6.1  billion,  the  chapter  1 
program  assists  approximately  95  piercent  of 
school  districts  and  70  percent  of  all  elemen- 
tary schools  in  providing  extra  instruction  to 
over  5  million  at-risk  school  children  to  help 
them  acquire  the  skills  they  need  to  excel  in 
school. 

Like  Head  Start,  the  chapter  1  program  has 
long  been  considered  as  sacred  as  mother- 
hood and  apple  pie.  However,  it  appears  that 
while  the  program  has  had  some  success  in 
increasing  children's  kjasic  reading  and  math 
skills,  it  has  not  t>een  successful  in  helping 
disadvantaged  children  acquire  the  higfvlevel 
thinking  skills  they  will  need  to  compete  for 
jobs  in  our  glotjal  economy. 

A  report  from  the  Department  of  Education's 
national  assessment  of  chapter  1  underscores 
the  need  for  our  Nation's  lawmakers  to  insist 
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on  the  quality  of,  rather  than  simply  the  ac- 
cess to,  all  programs  designed  to  serve  dis- 
advantaged youth.  Despite  wide-spread  ac- 
cess to  chapter  1,  preliminary  results  indicate 
that  during  a  1-year  period,  not  only  did  the 
program  fail  to  increase  student  achievement 
in  reading  and  math,  kxjt  the  test  scores  of 
participants  in  the  chapter  1  program  actually 
declined  wfien  compared  with  students  overall 
in  almost  every  subject  area.  Furthermore,  the 
achievement  gap  between  chapter  1  students 
and  their  peers  only  widened  t>etween  tfie  first 
and  eighth  grades.  These  disheartening  re- 
sults compel  us  as  a  nation  to  do  t)etter  for 
our  children. 

Since  1965,  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  over  $70  billion  on  local  chapter  1  pro- 
grams to  provide  extra  help  in  key  subject 
areas — designed  to  be  over  and  atxive  regular 
school  instruction — to  help  at-risk  students 
succeed  in  their  classrooms.  Yet,  due  to  the 
outdated  structure  of  the  program  and  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  regulations  that  togettier 
encourage  programs  to  focus  on  low-level 
skills  and  to  teach  chapter  1  students  in  isola- 
tion from  their  peers,  chapter  1  instruction  is 
often  outmoded  and  counterproductive.  Teach- 
er surveys  reveal  that  70  percent  of  students 
served  in  chapter  1  are  pulled  out  of  their  reg- 
ular classrooms  during  the  school  day,  miss- 
ing important  class  work,  to  be  provided  sup- 
plemental instruction — averaging  10  extra  min- 
utes per  day — that  frequently  focuses  on  rote 
drill  and  practice  and  is  often  provided  by 
teachers  and  aides  with  fewer  qualifications 
than  the  classroom  teachers  whose  rooms 
students  left. 

Clearly,  as  a  nation,  we  can  do  better  for 
our  children.  To  improve  the  chapter  1  pro- 
gram and  the  educational  system  as  a  whole, 
I  propose  three  alternatives  to  conducting 
business  as  usual.  First,  we  must  demand  that 
all  students,  including  those  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds,  be  held  to  the  same  high 
standards  of  achievement,  and  reflect  the  ex- 
pectation in  Federal  programs  that  all  children 
can  learn  to  high  levels.  Second,  we  must 
yield  to  local  educators  the  power  to  make  the 
decisions  necessary  to  ensure  that  all  children 
in  their  communities  achieve  these  high  stand- 
ards, by  offering  waivers  from  often  burden- 
some Federal  and  State  guidelines  in  ex- 
change for  superior  outcomes.  Last,  we  must 
insist  that  the  educational  needs  of  our  chil- 
dren are  not  addressed  in  isolation  from  the 
needs  of  their  families  and  communities.  Fol- 
lowing the  model  of  the  Even  Start  Family  Lit- 
eracy Program,  law  makers  must  encourage 
the  coordination  of  multiple  programs  to  serve 
the  needs  of  children,  and  insist  that  parents 
are  included  as  full  partners  in  their  children's 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  policymakers,  we  must 
seize  this  opportunity  in  reauthorizing  tfie 
chapter  1  program  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  to  ensure  tfiat  all  of  our  children  not 
only  have  access  to  an  education,  but  are 
guaranteed  a  quality  education. 

As  a  nation,  we  owe  it  to  our  children  to  do 
better. 
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IN  TRIBUTE  TO  WILHELMINA 
HOLSTER 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3. 1993 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cesses of  our  communities  and  our  country 
has  always  relied  on  tfie  contritxitions  of  indi- 
viduals who  rise  atx)ve  and  beyond  tfie  call  of 
duty  to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  ottv 
ers.  I  pause  today  to  join  the  citizens  of  Haw- 
tfiorne,  NJ  as  they  pay  tritxjte  to  one  of  tfie 
true  heroes  in  their  community. 

President  Bush  once  said  that  tfie  future  of 
our  Nation  is  in  the  hands  of  tfie  individual. 
And  radiating  out  from  him  or  fier  is  tfie  family, 
the  community,  the  country,  tfie  State  and  the 
Nation.  But  in  the  end,  it  all  depends  on  the 
individual  to  make  a  difference.  Mrs.  Wilhel- 
mina  Holster  has  made  tfiat  difference  in  Haw- 
tfiorne,  fMJ. 

Wilfielmina  Holster  was  tx)rn  over  80  years 
ago  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Meyer.  She  was 
raised  in  the  tight-knit  ethnic  neighborhoods  of 
the  industrial  metropolis  of  Paterson,  hU.  It  is 
there,  in  the  Paterson  school  system,  tfiat  sfie 
and  her  four  sisters  and  one  brother  were 
educated  and  it  is  there,  in  her  neightxxhood, 
tfiat  she  learned  tfie  importance  and  resporv 
sibilities  of  community. 

As  a  young  woman,  Wilhelmina  and  tier 
husband,  the  late  John  Holster,  ctiose  to  cross 
the  Passaic  River  from  Paterson  and  make 
their  frame  in  Hawtfrarne.  For  58  years,  she 
has  given  the  people  of  Hawtfrarne  her  dedi- 
cation and  commitment.  She  has  been  a  lead- 
er in  the  Hawthorne  Unit  of  tfie  Passaic  Coun- 
ty Republican  Organization  for  58  years,  the 
Little  Falls  Chapter  of  the  Eastern  Star  for  38 
years,  and  the  Jolly  Seniors  Group  for  25 
years. 

She  has  been  a  Passaic  County  Committee- 
woman,  an  election  traard  worker  and  one  of 
the  few  women  vice  presidents  of  the  Haw- 
thorne Unit.  For  years,  she  has  consistently 
provided  support  and  advk:e  to  countless  can- 
didates, club  members  and  grassroots  volun- 
teers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  of  America 
were  founded  as  a  great  experiment  in  the 
values  of  democracy.  The  very  success  and 
future  of  that  experiment  relies  on  tfie  partici- 
pation of  each  and  every  citizen.  Wilhelmina 
Holster's  commitment  to  the  success  of  de- 
mocracy has  set  the  example  for  us  all.  On 
Friday,  March  5,  the  Hawtfrarne  community 
will  honor  her  lifelong  participation.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  that  recognition  of  Mrs. 
Holster. 


THE  20TH  ANNUAL  BELMAR  ST. 
PATRICK  S  DAY  PARADE 


HON.  FKANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3. 1993 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sunday, 
March  7,  1993,  will  mark  tfie  20th  annual  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Parade  in  Belmar,  NJ.  Alttiough 
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not  quite  of  the  magnitude  of  th)e  parades  in 
New  York  or  Dublin — at  least  not  yet — the 
Beimar  parade  has  grown  Into  New  Jersey's 
major  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration  and  one  of 
the  nrwst  Important  Irish-American  events  any- 
where in  the  Nation.  While  the  Beimar  parade 
began  rather  modestly,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  tfie  Jerry  Lynch  Social  arvj  Civic  Club,  in 
1973,  in  recent  years  crowds  of  well  over 
100,000  peopie  regularly  turn  out  to  jampack 
both  sides  of  Belmar's  mile-long  Main  Street. 

This  year,  the  grand  marshal  for  the  parade 
will  be  Mr.  John  "Lan^"  Kelly,  a  retired  busi- 
ness executive  who  originally  hails  from  New- 
ark. NJ,  but  now  resides  in  Beimar.  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Ann  (Garbely)  Maloney  of  Spring 
Lake.  NJ.  has  been  named  deputy  grand  mar- 
shal. These  two  fine  New  Jerseyans,  proud  of 
their  Irish  heritage,  have  compiled  a  lifetime's 
worth  of  devoted  service  to  their  communities, 
are  the  latest  in  the  long  line  of  distinguished 
area  residents  who  have  served  in  these 
posts. 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  was  formerly  associated  with 
the  Royal  Glotae  Insurance  Co.,  in  Newark  and 
Thomas  J.  Lipton  in  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ,  has 
been  prominent  in  IrisfvAmerican  affairs  for 
years.  Following  his  honorable  discharge  from 
the  Army,  after  serving  as  a  field  artillery  in- 
structor, Mr.  Kelly  graduated  from  Seton  Hall 
University.  He  has  been  second  vice  president 
of  the  Jerry  Lynch  Social  &  Civic  Club  in 
Beimar  for  the  past  12  years.  For  the  past  10 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Irish  Festival  held  annually  at  the  Garden 
State  Arts  Center,  and  is  a  charter  member 
arKJ  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  the  Shillelagh  of  the  Jersey  Shore. 

Mrs.  Maloney.  a  Newark  native  who  grew 
up  on  Belleville.  NJ,  has  long  been  identified 
with  Irish — American  affairs  in  the  central  New 
Jersey  area.  She  is  the  widow  of  the  late  vet- 
eran Newark  Fire  Inspector  John  T.  Maloney. 
Jr..  and  the  daughter  of  Mary  (Clark)  Garbely 
of  Spring  Lake  and  the  late  Rudolph  Gartiely. 
Her  husband  served  for  23  years  in  the  New- 
ark Fire  Department  until  his  death  last  year. 
She  has  for  many  years  been  a  distinguished 
citizen  and  dedicated  leader  known  throughout 
the  entire  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Beimar  St.  Patrick's  Pa- 
rade is  always  one  of  tfie  most  enjoyable  and 
exciting  events  for  the  those  of  us  whio  live  on 
the  Jersey  shore,  for  the  thousands  of  march- 
ers and  for  the  many  visitors  who  come  to  our 
area  from  the  New  Jersey-New  York  metro- 
politan region,  from  other  parts  of  tfie  country 
and  even  from  across  the  water  in  the  Emer- 
aW  Isle.  I  am  proud  and  lucky  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  be  involved  in  this  great  event, 
arxl  kx>k  forward  to  a  wonderful  afterrxxjn. 


LEGISLATION  TO  MAKE  FUNDS 
FROM  THE  ASSET  FORFEITURE 
FUND  TO  COMMUNITY  BASED 
SOCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCIES 


HON.  MEL  REYNOLDS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1993 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing   legislation   authorizing   up  to  25 
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percent  of  the  funds  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's asset  forfeiture  fund  be  made  available 
in  the  form  of  grants,  to  community-based  so- 
cial service  agencies.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
support  for  this  bill. 

Had  this  legislation  been  in  place  in  1991. 
when  the  gross  income  of  the  fund  totaled 
S658  million.  SI  60  million  would  have  gone  to 
community-based  organizations  such  as  bat- 
tered women's  shelters,  at-risk  youth  pro- 
grams, and  other  community  groups. 

The  war  on  drugs  and  crime  is  being  fought 
by  community-based  social  service  agencies 
who  offer  a  proactive  servrce  to  the  commu- 
nity. Their  efforts  save  us  untold  millions  of 
dollars  through  tfie  direction  and  guidance 
they  provide. 

This  legislation  expands  upon  the  experi- 
ences of  13  States,  including  Illinois,  which 
have  more  limited  provisions  on  their  books. 
My  legislation  broadens  the  scope  of  recipient 
agencies  to  better  address  the  full  scope  of 
the  problem. 

Let  us  help  our  front  line  troops  in  the  war 
on  crime  arxJ  drugs  and  enact  this  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHILLIP  M.  SMITH 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  the  achievements  of  Dr.  Phillip  M. 
Smith,  one  of  New  York  City's  finest  edu- 
cators. Dr.  Phillip  M.  Smith  was  born  in  a  coal 
mining  town  in  West  Virginia.  He  attended  pri- 
mary, elementary,  and  secondary  schools  in 
West  Virginia.  He  obtained  a  B.S.  degree  from 
West  Virginia  State  College,  a  M.A.  degree 
from  City  University  of  New  York,  and  a  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Amherst. 

He  has  worked  at  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Welfare  as  a  childrens'  counselor, 
assistant  principal  then  principal  of  Roosevelt 
High  School.  Presently.  Dr.  Smith  serves  as 
Roosevelt's  district  director  of  supporting  serv- 
ices. A  member  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tors Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Black  School  Educators,  and  a 
fiost  of  other  organizations,  Dr.  Smith  is  truly 
dedicated  to  advancing  the  causes  of  edu- 
cation. 

Listed  in  Who's  Who  in  American  Colleges 
and  Universities;  Who's  Who  Among  Black 
Americans  and  recently  selected  to  be  in 
Who's  Who  in  American  Education.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraternity. 

Dr.  Smith  is  married  to  Gloria  Corter  Smith 
and  has  two  sons;  Phillip,  Jr.  and  Jeffrey. 


IN  HONOR  OF  NATHAN  DRUTMAN 


HON.  ROSA  L  DeLAURO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1993 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  or 
women  have  fulfilled  the  American  Dream  as 
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Nathan  Drutman  has.  Like  many  of  my  own 
family,  and  so  many  Americans  before  us, 
Nate  came  to  America  with  nothing  and 
worked  hard  to  build  a  successful  business, 
and  raise  a  loving  family.  From  a  tiny  village 
in  the  Ukraine  to  New  Haven.  CT.  Nathan 
Drutman  fias  touched  many  lives  and  earned 
the  love  and  respect  of  his  family,  friends,  and 
community  over  the  last  century.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  recognize  this  extraor- 
dinary man  on  his  1 00th  birthday. 

When  Nate  came  to  America  from  the  tiny 
village  of  Pinchon.  Ukraine  over  eight  decades 
ago.  he  had  a  shirt  on  his  back,  but  no  socks 
Ijetween  his  feet  and  his  shoes.  He  came  for 
one  reason:  America  offered  opportunity  for 
success  for  all  people.  In  1910.  his  boat  land- 
ed on  Ellis  Island— before  It  was  even  called 
Ellis  Island — and  Nathan  Drutman  t)ecame  an 
American. 

Coming  to  New  Haven,  CT  in  1911,  Nate 
took  a  job  as  a  carpenter  that  paid  a  dollar  a 
day;  he  turned  that  job  into  a  career  as  one 
of  the  best  builders  the  city  of  New  Haven  has 
known.  During  his  50-year  career,  Nate  built 
dozens  of  houses,  and  named  many  familiar 
streets  in  the  city.  His  hard  work  and  success 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  the  many  lives  fie 
has  touched  in  the  82  years  he  has  lived  in 
New  Haven. 

Nate  also  devoted  himself  to  his  family  with 
even  greater  energy  than  he  brought  to  his 
work.  He  married  his  first  wife.  Anna,  in  1915. 
Over  tfieir  53  wonderful  years  together,  they 
raised  four  children  and  had  a  very  happy  life 
until  Anna  passed  away  in  1965.  Six  years 
later,  at  the  tender  age  of  79.  Nate  met  and 
married  Lillian,  with  whom  he  recently  cele- 
brated his  21st  anniversary. 

Nathan  Drutman  has  watched  his  four  chil- 
dren grow  into  successful  adults  with  families; 
and  their  children  have  grown  and  had  chil- 
dren of  their  own.  He  is  loved  by  all  of  his  9 
grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren,  for 
his  wisdom  and  humor,  and  for  all  the  love  he 
has  shared  with  them. 

At  100  years  old.  Nate  is  as  active  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community  as  the  Westville  neigh- 
txjrhood  of  New  Haven  has  seen.  From  the 
Westville  Synagogue  to  the  stores  in  Westville 
Village,  there  are  few  who  don't  know  Nathan 
Drutman;  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  is 
sure  to  bring  a  smile  and  a  story  about  Nate 
from  almost  anyone  you  would  meet  in  the 
neightxirhood. 

We  can  all  learn  a  great  deal  from  Nate's 
life;  through  his  own  strengths  and  hard  work, 
he  has  achieved  the  fulfillment  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
birth  and  wish  him  as  much  success  and  hap- 
piness in  the  future. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KOPETSKI 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1993 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce important  and  necessary  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  legislation.  H.R.  1185.  This  pro- 
posal is  identk;al  to  my  legislation.  H.R.  2270, 
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from  the  previous  Congress.  My  continued 
support  for  campaign  finance  reform  is  the  re- 
alization of  a  campaign  pledge  I  made  to  my 
constituents. 

Nothing  testifies  to  the  problem  with  our 
present  system  more  than  the  incumbent  re- 
election rate:  91  percent  in  1992.  Despite  the 
record  turnover  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 91  percent  of  incumbents  who  sought 
re-election  were  re-elected.  I  know  firsthand 
how  difficult  it  Is  to  defeat  an  incumbent.  I  was 
one  of  only  1 6  cfiallengers  to  defeat  an  incunv 
bent  in  1990.  And,  I  neariy  did  so  in  1988.  The 
experience  of  two  campaigns  provided  me 
with  a  unique  look  into  the  campaign  finance 
system.  In  1988.  few  expected  me  to  win;  in 
1990  most  did.  The  difference  in  contributions 
from  individuals  and  political  action  commit- 
tees was  significant  and  provides  evidence 
that  the  system  is  set  up  for  winners  and  not 
set  up  for  a  much  needed,  healthy  detjate  of 
Issues  by  candidates. 

My  legislation  will  limit  political  action  com- 
mittee (PAC]  contributions  to  40  percent  of  a 
candidate's  budget  and  limit  out-of-state  indi- 
vidual contributions  to  25  percent  of  individual 
contributions — or  15  percent  of  a  campaign's 
overall  txjdget.  My  campaign  finance  reform 
proposal  also  lowers  the  threshold  for  report- 
ing the  name  and  occupation  of  contributors 
from  $200  to  $50  and  imposes  eariier  and 
more  comprehensive  refxirting  requirements 
upon  independent  expenditure  campaigns. 
There  is  nothing  like  sunshine  that  brings  hon- 
esty to  campaigns.  And  t>etter  disclosure  laws 
provide  tfiat  sunshine. 

I  also  firmly  believe  that  campaign  finance 
reform  must  provide  advantages  to  chal- 
lengers. And  my  proposal  does  this.  For  ex- 
ample, I  propose  to  provide  challengers  with 
three  third-class  mailings  to  registered  voter 
households  at  one-half  the  third-class  bulk 
mail  rate.  Contributors  to  challengers  would 
also  receive  up  to  a  $50  tax  credit  for  their 
contributions.  It  is  my  strong  tjelief  that  the 
Congress  must  open  up  the  system.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  steps  necessary  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  Congress. 

If  the  Congress  succeeds  in  this  effort; 
fewer  incumtients  will  be  reelected,  voter  par- 
ticipation in  the  electoral  process  will  increase, 
and  a  greater  detsate  of  the  Issues  will  take 
place. 

I  commend  President  Clinton  for  his  strong 
statements  in  support  of  campaign  finance  re- 
form. I  wfioleheartedly  believe  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  is  an  instrumental  component  of 
the  change  the  President  cites  as  the  reason 
he  was  elected.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  administration  and  appropriate 
congressional  committees  to  advance  needed 
campaign  finance  reform. 


THE  32D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3, 1993 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 

extend  birthday  greetings  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

which  is  32  years  young  this  week.  On  March 
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1 ,  1961 ,  President  Kennedy  signed  the  Execu- 
tive order  whk:h  created  the  Peace  Corps.  In 
August  1961,  the  first  volunteers  departed  for 
Ghana  and  Tanzania.  The  Peace  Corps  Act. 
however,  was  not  signed  into  law  until  Sep- 
tember 22,  1961,  a  fact  which  says  a  great 
deal  about  the  balance  between  executive  and 
congressional  authority  in  those  days. 

The  Peace  Corps,  like  the  rest  of  us.  stays 
young  in  spirit  by  facing  new  challenges.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  first  Peace  Corps  volurv 
teers  were  sent  to  Republics  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union  to  assist  people  of  those  nations  in 
the  transformation  of  tfieir  economies.  These 
volunteers  join  approximately  6,000  others 
serving  in  a  total  of  94  countries  around  the 
globe.  They  work  in  areas  of  education,  agri- 
culture, health,  tfie  environment,  and  small 
business.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  not 
generally  found  in  capital  cities,  and  they  are 
not  usually  heard  speaking  English.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  have  distinguished  ttienv 
selves  by  living  with  tfie  people  with  whom 
they  work,  speaking  their  language,  and  com- 
ing to  understand  their  problems  and  points  of 
view  first  hand. 

Volunteer  service  abroad  is  only  part  of  the 
Peace  Corps  mission.  More  than  135.000  vol- 
unteers have  returned  to  the  United  States  to 
share  their  experiences  with  their  family, 
fiiends,  and  colleagues.  In  fact,  six  volunteers 
are  currently  serving  in  the  U.S.  Congress — 
Representatives  Tony  Hall.  Paul  Henry. 
Thomas  Petri.  Christopher  Shays.  James 
Walsh,  and  Senator  Christopher  Dodd,  and 
this  year  a  former  volunteer  was  a  candidate 
for  PreskJent  of  the  United  States.  These 
former  volunteers,  through  both  formal  and  in- 
formal programs,  have  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  our  country  in  sharing  their  experi- 
ences and  the  knowledge  they  have  gained 
at)out  other  cultures  and  countries. 

It  is  appropriate  that  as  we  celebrate  this 
anniversary  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  look  to 
the  challenges  it  faces  in  continuing  its  work 
around  the  world,  we  also  look  to  our  own 
country.  The  proposal  for  a  national  service 
program  which  PreskJent  Clinton  unveiled  this 
week  is  an  exciting  challenge.  This  new  pro- 
gram can  learn  from  the  experiences  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  which  continues  to  find  new  op- 
portunities to  channel  the  Amercan  spirit  of 
voluntarism. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUANITA  SANCHEZ 


HON.  JACK  REED 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3, 1993 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Juanita  Sanchez  who 
died  in  October  1992  at  the  age  of  39  after  a 
tragic  illness. 

A  leader  in  tfie  Hispanic  community  of 
Rhode  Island.  Juanita  was  txjrn  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  lived  in  Providence  for  25 
years.  A  member  of  the  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  Hispanic  Affairs,  she  served  as  pro- 
gram coordinator  for  the  Providence  Ambula- 
tory Health  Care  Foundation  and  was  founder 
and  chainvoman  of  the  Rhode  Island  Latin 
American  Caucus.  In  1990,  she  was  honored 
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by  the  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
as  their  "Social  Worker  of  the  Year". 

She  fiad  a  special  gift  for  tMinging  people  to- 
gether and  was  recognized  for  her  efforts  to 
promote  understanding  and  unity  within  the 
Hispank;  community  and  among  various  otfier 
ethnic  groups.  Her  contribution  and  commit- 
ment to  inner-city  residents  and  to  the  His- 
p)ank;  community  represents  a  proud  legacy 
she  has  left  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognizing  her  years  of 
service,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  hofv 
oring  Ms.  Juanita  Sanchez. 


HONORING  JOHN  AND  RENE 
O'REILLY— KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GAEL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3. 1993 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
rise  today  in  honor  of  two  outstanding  Las 
Vegans  being  honored  for  their  contributions 
to  tfie  southern  Nevada  community. 

On  Wednesday.  March  24.  John  and  Rene 
O'Reilly  will  be  honored  for  their  exceptwnal 
participation  and  effort  in  tfie  community  of 
southern  Nevada  at  the  Bishop  Gorman  High 
School — Knights  of  the  Gael. 

Each  year  a  worthy  and  dedicated  couple  is 
selected  for  this  tionor.  I  am  indeed  fiappy  to 
recognize  John  and  Rene  O'Reilly  this  year  as 
two  indivkluals  who  exemplify  the  high  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Bishop  Gorman  High  School 
citizenry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O'Reilly  fiave  tjeen  mar- 
ried for  more  than  25  years  and  are  the  par- 
ents of  four  fine  children;  Molly.  Bryan.  Erin, 
and  Tim.  As  a  couple  and  as  individuals,  the 
O'Reilly's  have  time  and  again  demonstrated 
their  leadership  and  commitment  tfiat  is  such 
a  tremendous  part  of  tfie  spirit  that  is  Bishop 
Gorman  High  School.  Tfiey  have  served  ac- 
tively on  the  txjard  of  regents,  the  parents 
club,  and  txioster  club,  and  fiave  always  found 
time  to  assist  with  myriad  activities  throughout 
their  children's  years  as  Gorman  Gaels. 

John  O'Reilly  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
Nevada  business  and  legal  professions,  fiav- 
ing  served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Nevada 
Gaming  Commission  for  more  tfian  4  years. 
He  has  also  worked  extensively  with  tfie 
chamtjer  of  commerce,  the  Southern  Nevada 
Home  Builders,  the  Nevada  Development  As- 
sociation, and  the  Nevada  Polrcy  Committee. 
Mr.  O'Reilly's  commitment  to  Las  Vegas  does 
not  end  at  tfie  professional  level.  He  also  finds 
time  to  devote  to  such  community  organiza- 
tions as  the  United  Way,  Catholk;  Community 
Services,  the  UNLV  Foundation,  and  the  Clark 
County  Public  Schools  Foundation.  As  a 
former  Air  Force  captain.  John  is  also  active  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Association. 

Not  to  be  outdone.  Rene  O'Reilly  is  also  a 
dedicated  and  active  member  of  tfie  Las 
Vegas  community.  Rene  spends  time  assisting 
with  the  Bishop  Gorman  Parent  Teachers  As- 
sociation, and  as  a  soccer  mom  and  room 
mother.  A  very  active  member  of  fier  church, 
Rene  also  devotes  time  to  serve  as  a  lay  min- 
ister, engaged  encounter  sponsor,  and  found- 
er of  the  Youth  Activity  Fund  at  Our  Lady  of 
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Las  Vegas  Church.  Over  the  past  16  years 
Mrs.  O'Reilly  has  also  becorne  involved  in 
other  community  organizations  such  as  the 
Lied  Discovery  Museum,  the  Clark  County  At- 
torneys" Wives,  We  Can,  Junior  League,  and 
New  Horizons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  couW  t)u1  will  not  go  on  list- 
ing the  outstanding  accomplishments  and  ex- 
amples of  John  and  Rene's  dedication  to  each 
other,  their  family,  and  their  community.  I  ask 
instead  that  my  colleagues  join  me  today  in 
congratulating  these  fine  Nevadans  on  their 
high  honor  as  Knights  of  the  Gael. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  4.  1993,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  todays  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MARCH  5 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  420,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 207  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
to  tighten  the  restrictions  on  former 
executive  and  legislative  branch  offi- 
cials and  employees,  and  S.  79,  to  re- 
store public  confidence  in  the  perform- 
ance and  merits  of  elected  officials  and 
Federal  employees. 

SD-342 
Joint  Ek;onomic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment-un- 
employment situation  for  February. 

SD-628 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
present  and   future   role   of  veterans" 
health  care  system. 

SRr-418 

MARCH  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  disposal  of  Pluto- 
nium in  Russia. 

SD-342 
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MARCH  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Subcommittee  on  Children,  Family,  Drugs 
and  Alcoholism 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth 
and  Families  on  youth  violence  issues. 

SH-216 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  competi- 
tiveness in  the  automobile  industry. 

SRr-253 

MARCH  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  inner- 
city  bus  industry. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  energy 
needs    of    the    People's    Republic    of 
China. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  methods  for 
improving     government     organization 
and  performance. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Transit  Administration,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  focusing  on 
transit  needs. 

SD-138 

MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  257,  to  modify  the 
requirements   applicable    to    locatable 
minerals  on  public  domain  lands,  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  self-initi- 
ation of  mining  claims. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine   the  pur- 
poses of  foreign  aid  in  the  post-cold- 
war  era,. 

SD-138 

MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-192 

MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    relating   to    Congressional 
election  campaign  finance  reform. 

SR^301 
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MARCH  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-192 

MARCH  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-116 

MARCH  30 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  multilateral  as- 
sistance funding  and  policy  issues. 

SD-138 

MARCH  31 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of  AMVETS.  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, the  American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War. 
and  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  As- 
sociation. 

345  Cannon  Building 

APRIL  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  focusing 
on  implementation  of  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act. 

SD-116 

APRIL  20 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  sustainable  de- 
velopment goals  and  strategies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Motor  Carriers  (FHWA).  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Special  Programs, 
and  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  fo- 
cusing on  truck  safety  and  hazardous 
materials. 

SD-192 

APRIL  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings  to   examine   environ- 
mental problems  in  the  Federal  G6v- 
ernment. 

SD-342 


March  3,  1993 


2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  aid 
transnational  issues,  focusing  on  popu- 
lation, environment,  health,  and  nar- 
cotics. 

SD-138 

MAY  4 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance  and   U.S.    international    eco- 
nomic Interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  6 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  focusing 
on  procurement  reform. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  11 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  se- 
curity interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  focusing  on  marine  safe- 
ty. 

SD-138 

MAY  25 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  foreign  assistance 
and  the  transition  to  democracy  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

SD-138 

MAY  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
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tional  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, focusing  on  drunk  driving. 

SD-138 

JUNES 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 


POSTPONEMENTS 

MARCH  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  reforming  the  Agen- 
cy   for    International    Development's 
structure  and  goals. 

SD-192 

2:30  p.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 

and  future  direction  of  the  Department 

of  Energy's  fusion   program,   focusing 

on  the  Department's  activities  relating 

to    the    International    Thermonuclear 

Experimental  Reactor  (ITER)  Program. 

SD-366 
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I  do  hope  that  all  of  the  taxpayers    500,000  permanent  jobs  for  their  kids 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  know  how  important  it  is  to  use 
our  abilities  in  ways  that  encourage 
the  common  good  and  how  compelling 
it  is  that  we  are  dedicated  to  our  duties 
and  accomplish  our  tasks  with  integ- 
rity and  faithfulness.  Yet,  O  gracious 
God,  we  know  when  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves,  we  acknowledge  that  so 
much  of  what  we  think  or  do  has  come 
to  us  from  the  contributions  of  others 
and  the  support  and  love  of  family  and 
friends,  of  teachers  and  colleagues.  O 
God,  make  us  specially  appreciative  of 
these  gifts  and  give  us  hearts  of  thank- 
fulness and  praise  for  support  that  each 
of  us  has  received.  In  Your  name,  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Pryce]  if  she  would  kindly  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  membership  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  920.  An  act  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


THE  GUN  VIOLENCE  DESTROYING 
OUR  NATION'S  COMMUNITIES 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  to  perform  a  task  which 


is  as  difficult  as,  I  believe,  it  is  nec- 
essary. As  you  know,  the  carnage  that 
is  occurring  on  our  streets  as  a  result 
of  the  easy  availability  of  sophisti- 
cated firearms  is  a  brutal  fact  of  life 
which  I  am  committed  to  ending.  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  661,  the  Gun  Vio- 
lence Economic  Equity  Act.  to  make 
gun  manufacturers,  importers  and 
dealers  strictly  liable  for  damages  di- 
rectly resulting  from  the  illegal  use  of 
their  products.  I  am  pleased  to  be  in 
the  distinguished  company  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Illinois,  Senator  Paul 
Simon  and  Congressmen  Gutierrez  and 
Reynolds,  as  well  as  Mayor  Daley  of 
Chicago,  my  good  friend  Major  Owens 
of  New  York  and  others  who  are  com- 
mitted to  making  1993  the  year  we 
begin  to  end  the  slaughter. 

Last  year  in  Chicago,  927  men. 
women,  and  children  were  killed  by 
guns.  But  numbers  mean  little.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  see  the  faces  of  the 
fallen,  but  we  should,  in  this  body,  at 
least  hear  their  names — this  month — 
and  every  month,  lest  we  forget  the 
terrible  responsibility  we  bear  in  the 
House  and  Senate  as  long  as  we  fail  to 
pass  sound  gun  control  legislation  such 
as  my  bill.  H.R.  661.  or  the  Brady  bill, 
which  passed  this  House  last  year  but 
died  in  the  Senate.  The  following  peo- 
ple were  killed  by  firearms  in  Cook 
County.  IL.  just  last  month  in  Janu- 
ary, 1993: 

Charles  Armstrong.  Kenneth  Allison,  Mark 
Anderson.  Ricardo  Aldana,  Matheo  Allen. 
Willie  Borges,  Sonia  Buponts.  James  Baber, 
Antwon  Cox.  Martino  Dixon,  Jessie  Daniels. 
Raymond  Dunklin,  Perry  Darty,  Richard 
Ehlenfeldt.  Lynn  Ehlenfeldt.  Joyce  Foster, 
Frank  Gorzelanny.  Evelyn  Gorzelanny,  Mi- 
chael Gastro,  Jerry  Gray,  and  Eugene  Gar- 
fleld. 

Tyrone  Harris.  Alison  Hearns.  Lashannon 
Mines.  Gabriel  Joiner.  Mike  Jabra,  Samuel 
Johnson.  Malcom  Kyles.  Tom  Mennes.  Gua- 
dalupe Maldonado.  Adam  Morish.  Lloyd 
Moore.  Joel  Mendoza,  Marcus  Nelson.  Willie 
C.  Nix.  Walter  Nawrocki,  Antoine  Ord,  Clin- 
ton Parker.  Kevin  Page.  Terry  PuUian. 
James  Richardson,  and  Tatiana  Redmond. 

Roscoe  Robinson,  Frank  Rucker,  Fabien 
Small.  Rico  Soils,  William  Stewart.  Javier 
Torres.  Jr..  Robert  Williams,  and  Steven 
Winn. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  TO  STREAMLINE 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

(Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  I  joined  several  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  House  and  Senate  at  a 


White  House  press  conference  where 
President  Clinton  and  Vice  President 
Gore  unveiled  their  new  nationwide 
campaign  to  streamline  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  national  performance  review,  as 
it  is  called,  is  supposed  to  carry 
through  on  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  reinvent  Government  by  im- 
proving Government  services  and  cut- 
ting bureaucratic  waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  we  Repub- 
licans have  been  talking  about  all 
along:  Going  as  far  as  we  can  to  cut 
Federal  spending  before  we  even  think 
about  asking  the  American  people  to 
contribute  another  dime  of  their  hard- 
earned  money  to  the  Treasury. 

While  I  share  the  administration's 
enthusiasm  about  this  program,  my 
biggest  concern  is  that  they  are  plan- 
ning to  do  the  review  from  the  inside 
out.  Why  not  take  a  lesson  from  the 
private  sector  and  utilize  objective  ad- 
vice from  outside  sources  and  business 
experts?  It  is  naive  to  believe  that  the 
huge  Federal  bureaucracy  will  reform 
itself. 

We  want  a  leaner,  trimmer  bureauc- 
racy, Mr.  Speaker,  but  let  us  make 
sure  we  do  not  sacrifice  objectivity 
along  the  way. 


D  1110 
MORE  BOUNCE  FOR  THE  BUCK 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
bounce  for  the  buck.  More  bounce  for 
the  buck.  That  is  what  we  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  we  the  taxpayers  will 
get  as  a  result  of  a  6  months"  intensive 
review  of  the  Federal  Government, 
called  national  performance  review,  or- 
dered yesterday  by  President  Clinton, 
to  be  chaired  by  our  former  colleague 
and  friend,  now  Vice  President  Albert 
Gore. 

What  this  is  intended  to  do  is  to  fer- 
ret out,  in  all  of  the  nooks  and  cran- 
nies of  Federal  Government,  evidences 
of  waste,  mismanagement,  duplication, 
any  evidence  where  money  is  not  being 
used  to  its  fullest  extent  and  to  its  full- 
est efficiency. 

The  campaign  is  called  reinventing 
Government.  There  will  be  a  series  of 
800  numbers  which  taxpayers  can  call 
in  order  to  give  recommendations  to 
this  panel  studying  Government  for  the 
next  6  months.  There  will  also  be  a 
post  office  drop  at  the  White  House 
called  reinventing  Government  to 
which  written  comments  can  be  sent. 


and  all  of  the  citizens  of  this  land  and 
of  course,  the  Third  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, will  take  fullest  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  make  our  tax- 
payers' dollars  bounce  as  high  as  they 
can  possibly  bounce. 


OUT  OF  ORDER? 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  this  time  on  each  of  the  past 
2  days  I  have  stood  in  this  well  and  re- 
ferred to  letters  and  phone  calls  that  I 
have  received  from  people  throughout 
the  Third  District  of  Georgia.  I  ex- 
pressed their  concerns,  their  fears,  and 
their  definition  of  the  character  of 
those  of  us  who  are  involved  in  their 
Government. 

On  each  of  those  2  days  the  Chair 
questioned  my  remarks  and  referred 
them  to  the  Parliamentarian.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  differ  with  that  questioning. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  out  of  order 
the  day  I  do  not  express  the  views  of 
those  who  have  sent  me  here  to  rep- 
resent them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  out  of  order 
the  day  I  fail  to  carry  through  with  the 
promises  that  I  made  when  I  asked 
those  same  people  to  send  me  here  to 
represent  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  out  of  order 
when  I  listen  to  the  bureaucrats  inside 
this  beltway  instead  of  the  people  of 
the  Third  District  of  Georgia. 


DThis  symbol  rcprcsenis  che  time  of  d«y  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2.-07  p.m. 
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IT'S  THE  JOBS,  STUPID 

(Mr.  WYNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  for  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  hold  up 
these  signs  and  try  to  tell  everybody, 
"It's  the  spending,  stupid." 

Unfortunately,  I  forgot  my  sign 
today,  but  if  I  had  it,  I  would  hold  it  up 
and  point  it  in  their  direction  and  say, 
"It's  jobs,  stupid." 

I  visited  the  Capitol  Hill  Club  the 
other  day  to  meet  with  some  highway 
contractors.  They  were  all  in  line  be- 
hind the  President's  spending  package 
with  regard  to  economic  stimulus  in 
public  works.  They  want  more  high- 
ways, they  want  more  jobs,  they  want 
more  road  and  bridge  construction. 

I  talked  to  small  businessmen;  they 
are  all  in  line  because  they  think  the 
tax  credit  makes  sense,  it  helps  them 
expand  and  hire  more  employees. 

I  talked  to  parents,  and  they  are  ex- 
cited about  summer  jobs  for  their 
young  people;  700.000  summer  jobs 
seems  like  a  good  idea  to  them. 

I  talked  with  these  same  parents,  and 
they  are  excited  about  permanent  jobs. 


when  they  get  out  of  high  school  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  the  kids  to 
come  home  and  live  with  them. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to  say  that 
the  issue  really  is  the  jobs.  My  con- 
stituents are  voting  2  to  1  in  their  calls 
to  me  in  support  of  the  President's 
plan.  I  think  they  understand,  "It  is 
the  jobs,  stupid." 


DAVIS-BACON  ACT  SHOULD  BE 
REPEALED 

(Mr.  KNOLLENBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KNOLLENBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  freshman  class  I  have 
accepted  the  President's  challenge  to 
come  up  with  spending  cuts.  My  con- 
stituents are  telling  me  loud  and 
clear— cut  spending,  don't  raise  our 
taxes  again. 

I  propose  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
be  repealed.  This  act  was  first  passed  in 
1931.  Since  then  it  has  been  used  effec- 
tively to  discriminate  against  small 
businesses  and  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses. These  businesses  are  blocked 
from  access  to  Federal  contracts  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  pay  the  high 
union  wages  mandated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  wages  paid  on  Federal  projects 
should  be  set  by  competitive  bids,  not 
by  Department  of  Labor  bureaucrats. 
Davis-Bacon  inflates  Federal  construc- 
tion costs  by  more  than  $1  billion  a 
year.  The  American  taxpayer  pays  the 
bill  for  this  rigging  process.  Repeal  of 
this  provision  will  empower  minorities 
and  small  businesses,  and  it  will  save 
$5.7  billion  over  5  years. 


OUR  SURVIVAL  DEPENDS  ON 
REAL,  HONEST  ECONOMIC  REFORM 

(Ms.  LONG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  15  days  ago. 
President  Bill  Clinton  released  his  eco- 
nomic blueprint  to  an  American  people 
who  are  anxious  for  real,  honest  eco- 
nomic reform.  And  from  living  rooms 
to  corporate  board  rooms,  Americans 
are  encouraged  by  the  President's  plan 
that  trims  the  Federal  deficit  by  $700 
billion  over  5  years,  reforms  Govern- 
ment, and  keeps  America  competitive 
in  an  emerging  global  market. 

Last  week  President  Clinton  gained 
the  support  of  an  array  of  business  and 
labor  leaders.  Baxter  International's 
Vernon  Loucks  acknowledged  the  need 
for  all  Americans  to  pull  together  when 
he  said: 

There  isn't  going  to  be  a  future  if  we  don't 
get  these  things  solved. 

And  while  many  Americans  want  to 
see  more  spending  cuts  as  part  of  the 
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package,  large  majorities  still  approve 
of  the  President  and  his  plan.  Ameri- 
cans understand  that  we  all  share  re- 
sponsibility for  reinvigorating  our  Na- 
tion. 

Yesterday,  President  Clinton  contin- 
ued his  drive  to  reinvent  Government 
when  he  named  Vice  President  Gore  to 
lead  a  national  performance  review. 
This  audit  will  examine  the  operations 
of  every  Government  agency  and  serv- 
ice. It  seeks  public  input,  and  in  the 
end  will  achieve  savings,  eliminate  du- 
plication, and  make  Government  more 
responsive  to  the  public. 

Perhaps  the  chairman  of  Coca-Cola 
put  it  best  when  he  said: 

If  [Clinton]  succeeds,  we  all  succeed.  U  he 
fails,  we  all  fail. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PRESIDENT 
CLINTON  FOR  HIS  SPEECH  AT 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
not  had  many  compliments  coming 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  recently  for 
President  Clinton,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  there  will  be  many  forthcoming. 
But  I  believe  we  should  extend  con- 
gratulations to  President  Clinton  for 
what  I  believe  was  an  outstanding 
speech  that  he  gave  last  Friday  at 
American  University.  My  concern,  of 
course,  was  that  it  was  slightly  in  con- 
flict with  some  of  the  things  that  I 
heard  him  say  in  Seattle  when  he  was 
addressing  the  employees  of  Boeing. 

His  speech  at  American  University,  if 
followed  through,  will,  I  believe,  pro- 
vide a  great  boost  to  the  American 
economy  and  to  the  job  creation  which 
is  so  necessary  here.  His  most  protu- 
berant line.  I  believe,  was,  "compete, 
not  retreat."  as  we  look  at  the  chal- 
lenge of  international  trade.  I  hope 
very  much  that  this  Congress  will  join 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  good  North  Amer- 
ican free  trade  agreement,  and  it  is 
also  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  follow- 
ing the  lines  as  outlined  by  President 
Clinton,  that  we  will  move  even  further 
and  it  is  my  hope  we  will  create  a  Unit- 
ed States-Japan  free-trade  agreement. 


WIDESPREAD  SUPPORT  FOR 

PRESIDENT        CLINTON'S        ECO- 
NOMIC PLAN 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  contrary  to  the  pontifications 
of  some  national  talk  show  hosts. 
President  Clinton's  economic  plan  is 
gaining  wide-spread  support  from  busi- 
ness and  industry  leaders  in  this  coun- 
try and  from  the  international  finan- 
cial community. 
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The  CEO's  of  some  of  our  largest 
companies.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Atlantic 
Richfield.  American  Airlines,  just  to 
name  a  few.  realize  we  must  take  com- 
prehensive action  to  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order  and  revitalize  our  econ- 
omy for  the  long  term.  They  see  the 
President's  plan  as  the  logical  way  to 
achieve  those  goals;  through  invest- 
ment tax  credits,  research  and  develop- 
ment tax  incentives,  and  small  busi- 
ness tax  incentives  that  will  promote 
job  growth.  Through  worker  training 
programs  that  will  give  our  workers 
the  skills  to  win  the  high-tech,  high- 
wage  jobs  of  the  new  global  economy. 
And  through  serious,  long-term  deficit 
reduction. 

The  President's  plan  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  real,  lasting  recovery,  a  recov- 
ery rooted  in  a  renewed  partnership  be- 
tween business,  government,  and  the 
American  people.  These  leaders  of  cor- 
porate America  who  support  the  Presi- 
dent are  ready  to  seal  that  partnership, 
and  to  move  beyond  narrow  interests 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  for  all  of  our  people  for  the 
long  run.  That  is  a  lead  we  would  all  be 
wise  to  follow. 


D  1120 
HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  esti- 
mated 35  million  Americans  lack 
health  insurance,  the  largest  number  of 
uninsured  in  25  years.  There  are  steps 
that  we  can  take  immediately  to  heal 
our  failing  health  care  system. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant steps  that  needs  to  be  taken  is  to 
provide  preventive  services  in  all  bene- 
fit packages.  Prevention  plays  a  cru- 
cial role  in  Improving  the  health  of  our 
Nation.  Benefits  of  prevention  include 
rewards  from  averting  human  suffering 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  illness  and 
disability,  and  by  preventing  pre- 
mature death.  In  most  cases,  preven- 
tive health  measures  can  provide  a 
cost-effective  alternative  to  other  be- 
lated health  care  approaches. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  36, 
the  Comprehensive  Preventive  Health 
and  Promotion  Act  of  1993,  which  pro- 
vides coverage  for  periodic  health 
exams,  health  screening,  counseling, 
immunizations,  and  health  promotion. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
who  are  interested  in  helping  all  Amer- 
icans sichieve  healthier,  more  produc- 
tive lives  to  cosponsor  H.R.  36.  our  pre- 
ventive health  care  measure. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  were 
tired  of  Oovernment  business  as  usual, 
so  you  elected  a  new  Oovernment.  You 
were  sick  of  Oovernment  waste  and 
abuse,  so  here  is  a  vehicle  to  clean  it 
up. 

Yesterday,  President  Clinton  an- 
nounced his  plan  to  order  a  6-month 
National  Performance  Review  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  I  am  determined 
that  this  will  not  be  a  show  study,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  Rather,  this  study 
will  have  concrete  recommendations 
that  will  be  acted  upon  immediately. 

One  hundred  Federal  managers  will 
examine  the  basic  assumptions  of  every 
program  in  Oovernment.  The  questions 
that  must  be  answered  will  be:  Does 
the  program  work?  Does  it  provide 
quality  service?  Does  it  encourage  in- 
novation and  reward  hard  work? 

The  best  component  of  this  study 
will  be  its  involvement  of  the  Amer- 
ican public — the  very  people  that  these 
programs  affect,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

We  have  taken  an  oath  to  protect 
taxpayer  money  and  ensure  that  every 
penny  is  well  spent  and  safely  Invested. 
The  establishment  of  this  effort  is  the 
first  big  step  to  achieving  this  commit- 
ment. 

This  will  be  a  partnership  between 
the  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  American  public — only  by  working 
together  will  it  work.  America,  you 
asked  for  it.  Now  let  us  make  it  work. 


YOU  ASKED  FOR  IT,  YOU  GOT  IT. 
AMERICA 

(Mr.   FLAKE  asked   and   was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


ANOTHER  ENTRY  IN  THE  CLINTON 
DICTIONARY:  "STREAMLINE" 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday we  read  in  the  paper  that  Vice 
President  Gore  has  been  appointed  to 
head  a  task  force  on  streamlining  the 
bureaucracy.  We  have  heard  so  much 
talk  about  streamlining  the  Govern- 
ment, but  once  again,  very  few  details 
are  provided.  How  are  they  going  to 
streamline  the  Government?  By  adding 
another  commission  to  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  do  another  study  to  make 
more  recommendations  to  Congress? 

What  will  they  call  this  new  office? 
The  office  of  the  streamliner  general? 
And  who  will  work  there?  Staff  will 
certainly  be  needed  to  assist  the  Vice 
President  with  his  duties.  How  will  the 
assistant  streamliners  be  paid?  Maybe 
they  will  be  shifted  from  positions 
which  were  cut  a  few  weeks  ago?  That 
would  certainly  nullify  the  President's 
earlier  claims  about  reducing  person- 
nel. But.  as  we  all  know,  the  Vice 
President  is  into  recycling— it  looks 
like  the  administration  is  also  into  re- 
cycling Government  staff. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  entry  in  the 
Clinton      dictionary      evolves:       "To 


streamline — the  act  of  reducing  staff 
by  shifting  them  to  another  sector  of 
the  Government  in  order  to  study  rea- 
sons why  they  were  cut  in  the  first 
place." 

But,  do  not  get  me  wrong.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  cutting  waste  and 
fraud  in  the  Federal  Government. 
There  are  plenty  of  unnecessary  pro- 
grams and  positions  throughout  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  But  I  want  to 
hear  details  of  the  President's  cuts — 
not  reports  about  new  commissions. 


NUTRITIONAL  COUNSELING— A 

MEANS    OF     IMPROVING     AMERI- 
CA'S HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

(Mrs.  BYRNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
era  of  belt  tightening,  there  is  growing 
recognition  of  home-based  health  care 
as  the  most  appropriate  and  cost-effec- 
tive method  for  patient  treatment. 
This  movement  away  from  hospitaliza- 
tion depends  in  part  on  providing  pa- 
tients with  information  about  good  nu- 
trition. 

I  rise  to  ask  consideration  of  H.R. 
1047.  legislation  I  introduced  last  week, 
which  will  Included  nutritional  coun- 
seling as  a  home  health  service  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

A  registered  dietician  working  with  a 
patient  in  homecare  can  improve  pre- 
natal care,  prevent  an  acute  diabetic 
attack,  or  lessen  the  ravages  of 
osteoporosis. 

This  legislation  offers  us  a  means  to 
cut  costs  in  the  short  term,  as  well  as 
in  the  long  run.  By  moving  H.R.  1047 
forward,  we  will  improve  patients' 
quality  of  life  and  make  better  use  of 
scarce  health  care  dollars.  Patients 
want  to  be  in  their  own  homes,  where 
the  cost  of  health  care  is  far  lower. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  join- 
ing me  in  support  of  this  commonsense 
approach  to  improving  America's 
health  care  system. 


ALMOST  EVERY  FEDERAL  PRO- 
GRAM BENEFITS  THE  BUREAU- 
CRATS RATHER  THAN  THE 
INTENDED  BENEFICIARIES 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  people  across  the  country  today 
who  are  wondering  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  anything  in  an  eco- 
nomical or  efficient  manner.  Almost 
every  Federal  social  program  seems  to 
benefit  primarily  the  bureaucrats  who 
work  for  it  rather  than  the  intended 
beneficiaries. 

So  much  money  is  being  wasted,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  people  are  really  get- 
ting fed  up.  The  Government  is  taking 


80  much  money  from  the  individuals 
and  families  of  this  Nation  and  giving 
back  so  little  in  return. 

This  point  was  really  brought  home 
in  a  recent  column  by  Joseph  Perkins 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  Tribune.  Mr. 
Perkins  said  the  Census  Bureau  has 
calculated  that  it  would  take  $5,515  per 
family  to  lift  every  poor  family  in  this 
country  above  the  poverty  line.  This 
adds  up  to  S38.5  billion,  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  $225  billion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  actually  spent  on 
antipoverty  programs  without  reaching 
that  goal. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax- 
payers would  be  better  off  if  we  did 
away  with  all  the  antipoverty  pro- 
grams and  just  gave  direct  grants  to 
the  poor.  Only  our  overpaid,  under- 
worked army  of  Federal  poverty  bu- 
reaucrats would  suffer. 

I  Include  the  article  by  Mr.  Perkins. 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  Feb.  23,  1993] 
Surest  Cure  for  Poverty 
(By  Joseph  Perkins) 

There  are  a  few  matters  of  public  policy  on 
which  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  Hil- 
lary Clinton.  But  we  are  of  like  mind  on  the 
issue  of  welfare  reform. 

In  a  recent  Newsweek  interview,  the  first 
lady  sounded  very  much  like  a  conservative 
as  she  pondered  the  problems  of  America's 
underclass.  "The  culture  of  poverty  In  this 
country  has  become  Institutionalized,"  said 
she.  adding  that  "a  different  set  of  ap- 
proaches" is  needed  to  wean  the  poor  from 
long-term  welfare  dependency. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  her  thinking 
is  reflected  In  the  new  administration's 
promised  welfare  reform  package.  From 
what  has  been  heard  so  far  from,  among  oth- 
ers. Health  and  Human  Services  Secretary 
Donna  Shalala,  the  prospect  does  not  appear 
especially  good. 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  to  deinstitu- 
tionalize the  culture  of  poverty  of  which  the 
first  lady  spoke,  the  existing  welfare  system 
needs  to  be  completely  overhauled.  Yet,  Miss 
Shalala  is  talking  about  adding  new  pro- 
grams to  the  failing  welfare  system,  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  taxpayers  of  $6  billion. 

On  the  face,  the  proposed  new  programs 
seem  benign:  expanded  education  and  train- 
ing for  welfare  recipients,  as  well  as  child 
care  allowances  and  transportation  assist- 
ance. Yet,  if  the  federal  government  spent  an 
additional  $1(X)  billion  on  these  new  pro- 
grams, there  almost  certainly  would  remain 
as  many  people  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

That's  because  there  is  no  correlation  be- 
tween how  much  money  the  government 
spends  on  welfare  and  how  many  people  es- 
cape poverty.  If  there  were  such  a  link,  pov- 
erty would  have  been  wiped  from  the  face  of 
America  a  long  time  ago. 

Since  President  Lyndon  Johnson  launched 
the  vaunted  War  on  Poverty  more  than  a 
quarter-century  ago,  the  United  States  has 
spent  $3.5  trillion  on  welfare.  That  exceeds 
the  full  cost  of  World  War  II  after  adjusting 
for  Inflation. 

What  have  American  taxpayers  seen  for 
the  average  S50,0(X)  per  household  they  have 
contributed  toward  Johnson's  alms  race?  A 
poverty  rate  that  has  been  virtually  un- 
changed over  the  last  25  years  from  14.7  per- 
cent in  1966  to  14.2  percent  in  1991. 

The  welfare  establishment  is  hoi>eful  that 
President  Clinton  will  be  persuaded  to  invest 
additional  money  on  the  poor.  But  America 


already  is  spending  more  than  enough  to 
eliminate  poverty. 

Indeed,  the  Census  Bureau  calculated  last 
year  that  the  amount  of  money  required  to 
lift  America's  7  million  poor  families  above 
the  poverty  line  was  $5,515  per  family.  That 
adds  up  to  $38.5  billion,  less  than  one-fifth 
the  $225  billion  that  government  at  all  levels 
actually  spent  on  anti-poverty  programs. 

So,  then,  let  us  say  President  Clinton 
wanted  to  make  good  on  his  campaign  pledge 
to  end  welfare  as  we  know  it.  He  simply 
could  order  his  Treasury  secretary  to  mail 
$5,6(X)  checks  to  every  poor  family  in  the 
land.  Taxpayers  would  end  up  saving  roughly 
$185  billion  a  year. 

Hillary  Clinton  is  on  the  right  track  when 
she  says  behavior  modification  rather  than 
additional  welfare  spending  is  the  key  to 
solving  the  poverty  problem.  The  chronic 
poor  remain  so  largely  because  they  bend  to- 
ward self-defeating  behavior  that  impedes 
their  upward  mobility. 

Robert  Rector,  who  has  written  frequently 
about  poverty  in  America,  speaks  of  "behav- 
ioral poverty,"  a  breakdown  in  the  values  of 
conduct  that  lead  to  the  formation  of 
healthy  families,  stable  personalities  and 
self-sufficiency. 

Such  behavioral  poverty,  says  Mr.  Rector, 
produces  assorted  pathologies:  dependency 
and  eroded  work  ethic,  lack  of  educational 
aspiration  and  achievement,  inability  or  un- 
willingness to  control  one's  children,  in- 
creased single  parenthood  and  illegitimacy, 
criminal  activity,  and  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse. 

The  question  that  should  be  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  Clinton  administration  welfare 
reformers  is  how  best  to  modify  the  behavior 
of  the  underclass.  If  the  government  some- 
how can  change  the  chronic  poor's  behavior 
patterns,  there  will  be  fewer  of  them. 

Where  to  start?  The  poverty  data  provide  a 
clue.  A  family  with  two  parents,  both  high 
school  graduates,  one  or  both  working  full 
time,  has  a  better  than  95  percent  prob- 
ability of  being  above  the  poverty  line.  That 
applies  to  whites,  blacks,  yellows  and  browns 
alike. 

The  upshot  Is  that  the  welfare  system 
must  get  away  from  handouts  for  food,  shel- 
ter, carfare  and  the  like.  If  the  $226  billion  a 
year  the  government  spends  on  such  welfare 
entitlements  were  used  instead  to  provide 
poor  women  and  men  substantial  incentives 
to  get  high  school  diplomas,  get  married  and 
get  to  work,  it  would  not  be  long  before  they 
lifted  themselves  from  poverty. 


TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  WAKE  UP 
AND  SMELL  THE  GUN  SMOKE 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1989,  the  Chinese  Army,  the  Chinese 
Army,  sold  2  million  guns  to  America, 
and.  while  China  has  become  the  K- 
mart  of  guns.  America  has  become  the 
burial  ground  of  the  new  world  order. 
Meanwhile  Congress  continues  to  turn 
its  back. 

Let  us  face  it,  my  colleagues.  It  is 
one  thing  for  father  and  son  to  go  hunt- 
ing. It  is  another  thing  for  the  Sons  of 
Sam  to  go  into  a  gun  shop  and  legally 
outfit  an  army  with  AK-47's.  Uzis.  and 
cannons. 
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I  think  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
wake  up  and  smell  the  gun  smoke  all 
over  America,  and  maybe  we  will  get 
down  to  doing  our  jobs  of  setting  pol- 
icy, not  receiving  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).  The  Chair  would  advise  our 
guests  in  the  gallery  that  it  is  against 
the  House  rules  to  demonstrate  or  take 
part  in  activities  on  the  House  floor. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  AMERICANS 
WHO  LOSE  THEIR  JOBS 

(Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation that  would  allow  employees  to 
prepare  for  the  day  when  they  may  find 
themselves  without  a  job  and  with  no 
means  of  paying  for  their  health  care 
needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  have 
health  care  coverage  in  the  case  of  un- 
employment through  COBRA  regula- 
tions. However,  how  can  we  expect  a 
person  without  a  job  to  pay  approxi- 
mately $453  per  month  on  health  care 
coverage  alone?  Clearly  this  is  a  situa- 
tion for  which  we  must  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  would 
allow  States  to  set  up  programs  in 
which  employees  could  contribute  on  a 
voluntary  basis  a  premium  in  addition 
to  their  unemployment  taxes  which 
would  be  used  to  purchase  a  health 
care  plan  in  the  case  of  job  loss.  Re- 
forming our  health  care  system  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Americans  must  certainly 
be  a  top  priority.  My  bill  would  address 
one  aspect  of  a  much  larger  problem. 


D  1130 

SUPPORT  VOICED  FOR  SINGLE- 
PAYER  NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE 
SYSTEM 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
health  care  system  in  America  is  dis- 
integrating— with  80  million  Americans 
either  having  no  health  Insurance  at 
all,  or  with  only  partial  insurance. 

And.  yet.  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  only  major  industrialized  country 
on  Earth  without  universal,  com- 
prehensive health  care  we  spend  far,  far 
more  per  capita  on  health  care  than 
anyone  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  system  is  not  in 
need  of  Band-Aids  or  patch  work  or 
concepts  such  as  managed  competition. 
We  are  in  need  of  a  new  system,  which 
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is  why  I  am  delighted  to  be  cosponsor- 
ing,  with  52  other  Members  of  this 
House,  H.R.  1200,  a  single-payer,  na- 
tional health  care  system  which,  fi- 
nally, will  guarantee  comprehensive 
health  care  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  this  country  without  out-of- 
pocket  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  the  single 
payer  concept  which  can  save  us  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  a  year  by  standing 
up  to  the  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the 
insurance  industry,  the  greed  of  the 
pharmaceutical  companies  and  the  ex- 
cessive income  that  certain  groups  of 
doctors  are  earning. 

The  American  people  believe  that 
health  care  must  be  a  right  of  all  citi- 
zens, and  not  just  a  privilege  of  the 
wealthy.  Let  us  pass  H.R.  1200— the 
Single  Payer,  Universal,  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Care  Program. 


FLEXIBLE  STANDARDS  AND  DIS- 
CRETION NEEDED  IN  FEDERAL 
HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  re- 
cently the  First  Lady  and  the  Second 
Lady  came  to  a  health  care  conference 
in  our  district  at  the  Penn  State  Cam- 
pus. With  the  opportunity  I  had  to  dis- 
cuss the  issues  with  them  there,  I 
asked  them  to  consider  in  whatever 
final  development  there  be  of  a  health 
care  plan  the  role  of  the  States  in  the 
overencompassing  kind  of  a  health  plan 
everyone  is  discussing.  Each  Governor 
should  have  the  right  to  apply  flexible 
standards  and  items  of  his  own  choos- 
ing in  the  total  picture  of  the  health 
care  system. 

Happily  for  me,  attending  also  at 
that  time  to  second  my  motion  was 
Governor  Casey  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
said  that  in  a  recent  meeting  with  the 
President  himself.  President  Clinton 
acknowledged  that  any  health  care 
plan  would  involve  flexible  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  several  Governors. 

So  we  should  be  shying  away  from  a 
one-payer  national  system  such  as 
some  people  are  advocating  because 
that  robs  the  Governors  and  the  States 
of  that  flexibility  and  discretion  so  re- 
quired for  a  proper  health  care  system. 


RURAL  AMERICA  ASKS  THAT  ALL 
SHARE  IN  BUDGET  SACRIFICE 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  the  farmers,  the  ranchers  and  the 
rural  residents  I  have  talked  to  over 
the  past  few  weeks  support  the  thrust 
of  the  President's  economic  plan.  They 
are  willing  to  be  part  of  a  team  effort 
to  get  this  country  back  on  track. 


All  they  ask  is  that  the  mix  of  spend- 
ing cuts  and  tax  increases  we  vote  on 
here  in  Congress  be  fair. 

The  trouble  is  I  cannot  explain  to  my 
rural  south  Texas  constituents — and 
particularly  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  my  district — why  the  programs  serv- 
ing their  needs  are  again  on  the  chop- 
ping block,  but  not  other  programs. 

I  cannot  explain  why  farmers  and 
ranchers  must  sacrifice  twice — first 
with  budget  cuts  in  farm  programs,  and 
then  again  with  an  energy  tax,  and 
other  related  taxes  that  hit  agriculture 
and  rural  residents  harder  than  almost 
any  other  sector  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agricultural  spending 
has  been  greatly  reduced.  Over  the  past 
10  years  we  have  voted  on  and  approved 
agricultural  spending  cuts  totaling  $48 
billion.  Just  2  years  ago,  we  cut  farm 
price  support  spending  alone  by  an  es- 
timated 20  percent. 

What  other  entitlement,  what  other 
budget  function,  what  other  single  pro- 
gram has  taken  this  kind  of  hit? 

We  want  to  support  the  House  budget 
resolution,  but  we  want  to  see  fairness 
in  these  budget  cuts  and  tax  increases. 
I  urge  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
House  to  treat  rural  America  fairly. 


STATE  CONTROL  OF  TVA  AND  AP- 
PALACHIAN REGIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION COULD  SAVE  $1  BILLION 

(Mr.  CALVERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CALVERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  asked  for  suggestions  for  ad- 
ditional cuts  in  the  Federal  budget.  I 
have  two  to  suggest. 

First,  TVA,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority was  started  nearly  60  years  ago 
to  bring  electric  power  to  a  poor  and 
rural  region  of  the  country. 

Second,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  this  commission  was 
formed  nearly  30  years  ago  to  foster 
economic  development  in  that  region. 

Both  have  outlived  their  original 
purposes,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  is  time  to 
turn  their  functions  back  to  the 
States. 

This  will  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  than  $1  billion  over  5  years. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
CLARENCE  MILLER,  FORMER 
OHIO  CONGRESSMAN 

(Mr.  STRICKLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRICKLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  pleasure  today,  to  speak 
about  a  distinguished  former  Member 
of  this  body;  Mr.  Clarence  Miller  of 
Ohio.  John  Gardner  has  said  that  some 
people  strengthen  the  society  Just  by 
being  the  kind  of  people  they  are.  Clar- 
ence Miller  is  such  a  man. 


For  26  years  Clarence  Miller  served 
this  Congress,  our  Nation,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  southeastern  Ohio  with  grace, 
decency,  and  honor. 

Clarence  Miller  embodies  the  quali- 
ties which  should  characterize  all  of  us 
who  aspire  to  public  office.  Those  who 
served  with  him  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  attest  to  his 
kindness,  hardwork,  and  determination 
to  do  the  right  thing. 

Next  week,  I  will  join  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  hundreds  of  his  former 
constituents  to  honor  him  in  a  special 
ceremony  in  Marietta,  OH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Clarence  Miller  has  set 
a  high  standard  for  public  service.  I 
have  big  shoes  to  fill. 


SPENDING  CUTS 

(Mr.  QUINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
on  behalf  of  the  constituents  of  west- 
ern New  York.  Before  I  ask  my  con- 
stituents in  western  New  York,  who  are 
hard-working,  middle-class  families,  to 
send  even  1  more  penny  of  taxes  to 
Washington,  I  want  to  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's charge  to  cut  spending. 

A  lot  of  the  new  taxes  that  are  being 
proposed  would  unduly  target  families 
in  areas  like  Buffalo  and  Erie  County, 
NY,  that  truly  represent  the  middle- 
class  Americans  who  work  hard  to 
strive  for  better  lives  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  yesterday  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  autoworker  in 
my  district  who  got  the  message  to  me 
and  all  of  us,  I  believe:  "Cut  spending 
first."  The  message  was  in  the  enve- 
lope, and  everywhere  where  there  is 
space  the  message  is:  "Cut  spending 
first." 

The  President  has  asked  for  specific 
cuts,  and  I  join  my  freshmen  colleagues 
and  many  others  in  calling  for  more 
specific  cuts,  for  example,  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  which 
at  one  time  helped  furnish  electricity 
to  rural  areas.  It  had  great  intentions 
in  1935  when  it  began,  but  it  has  clearly 
outlived  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  specific  cut 
that  could  save  $500  million  over  5 
years. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CHILD  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1993 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues,  HLepresentatives  Don  Ed- 
wards, Bud  Cramer,  Michael 
KoPETSKi,  Jim  Ramstad,  Bob  Smith, 
and  Chris  Shays,  in  Introducing  the 
National  Child  Protection  Act  of  1993. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  protect  children 


from  being  abused  and  victimized  when 
they  are  in  child  care  or  involved  in 
youth  activities  outside  their  homes. 

I  want  to  thank  the  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  for  their  commitment 
to  ensuring  the  safety  of  our  Nation's 
most  vulnerable  children.  I  also  want 
to  thank  the  many  groups  that  have  re- 
sponded so  positively  to  this  legislative 
initiative  and  have  provided  valuable 
input.  A  very  special  thanks  is  due  to 
Ms.  Oprah  Winfrey  who  has  dedicated 
her  energy  and  talents  to  focusing  the 
spotlight  of  public  attention  on  the 
issue  of  child  abuse. 

This  legislation  will  provide  grants 
to  States  to  improve  their  reporting  to 
the  national  crime  reporting  system  by 
providing  data  on  convicted  child  abus- 
ers. States  will  be  able  to  access  the 
data  base  to  complete  background 
checks  on  potential  and  current  child 
care  providers  and  volunteers  with 
youth  service  organizations.  Having  ac- 
cess to  this  data  will  prevent  persons 
convicted  of  child  abuse  crimes  from 
being  hired  in  these  settings.  The  bill 
authorizes  $20  million  in  direct  Federal 
assistance  to  help  States  to  improve 
the  reporting  of  their  criminal  justice 
records.  The  legislation  includes  spe- 
cific timetables  so  that  accurate,  up- 
to-date  information  on  child  abuse  con- 
victions will  be  available  on  a  national 
basis  within  3  years.  The  bill  contains 
safeguards  to  ensure  that  information 
provided  is  accurate,  current,  and  in- 
cludes only  convictions  of  abuse. 

Child  care  providers  and  youth-serv- 
ing organizations  will  be  able  to  con- 
duct background  checks  on  current  or 
potential  employees  or  volunteers  by 
making  application  with  the  appro- 
priate State  agency.  The  cost  of  the 
background  check  will  be  borne  by  the 
employer  or  organization  seeking  the 
information. 

This  legislation  enjoyed  considerable 
support  when  it  was  introduced  in  the 
102d  Congress.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  with  us  today  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  initiative. 


A  7-PERCENT  CUT  IN  PENTAGON 
BUDGET  URGED 

(Mrs.  MALONEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
weeks  have  passed  since  the  Presi- 
dent's State  of  the  Union  Address,  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  and  a  majority  in  Congress 
support  this  plan. 

Indeed,  momentum  is  building  to 
enact  this  package.  Americans  appear 
willing  to  accept  making  a  larger  con- 
tribution in  Federal  taxes,  but  they  are 
demanding  something  in  return.  They 
are  demanding  we  make  real  progress 
in  cutting  spending  and  reducing  the 
deficit.  That  is  the  deal  we  are  striking 
with  the  American  public. 


With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  an  op-ed  in 
today's  New  York  Times  written  by 
two  scholars  from  MIT. 

These  experts  argue  that  by  reducing 
the  Pentagon's  budget  by  7  percent,  we 
can  achieve  an  additional  $21  billion  in 
spending  cuts  this  year  beyond  what 
the  President  has  already  requested. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagrues  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee  to  consider 
these  suggestions  as  they  draw  up  a 
blueprint  for  spending  cuts  next  year. 

We  must  take  the  demands  of  the 
American  public  seriously.  We  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  ensure  that  the 
deal  we  are  making  with  the  public  is 
a  deal  we  can  keep. 


D  1140 

TIME  FOR  TRUTH  IN  TAXATION 

(Mr.  GRAMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jay  Leno 
recently  said: 

We're  lucky  these  days.  It's  easier  to 
marry  millionaires  than  it  used  to  be.  Be- 
cause according  to  Bill  Clinton,  a  millionaire 
is  now  anyone  who  earns  more  than  $30,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  would  be  really 
funny,  if  it  were  not  so  true. 

Candidate  Clinton  told  us  he  was 
only  going  to  raise  taxes  on  million- 
aires. Then,  President  Clinton  told  us 
he  was  going  to  raise  taxes  on  everyone 
who  makes  over  $30,000. 

Now,  we  find  out  that  is  not  even  the 
whole  story. 

In  calculating  who  will  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  Clinton  tax  increases,  the 
President  is  counting  such  things  as 
home  values,  IRA's  and  Keogh  plans, 
pension  and  life  insurance  savings,  and 
employee  fringe  benefits  as  income. 

When  you  factor  that  in.  the  Presi- 
dent's new  taxes  will  hit  everyone 
making  over  $20,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  counting  these  things 
as  income  is  simply  wrong,  deceptive, 
and  misleading  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. And,  it  could  spell  real  trouble  for 
those  people  who  thought  they  would 
not  be  hit  by  the  President's  new  taxes. 

It  is  time  for  truth  in  taxation.  The 
Congress  should  reject  such  gimmicks, 
and  the  American  people  should  know 
what  is  really  going  on. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  which 
I  am  honored  to  chair  was  voted  not  to 
be  reconstituted  and  is  scheduled  to 
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wrap  up  its  business  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
might  reconsider  what  we  have  done, 
because  the  move  was  at  that  time  to 
try  to  cut  back  in  our  budget  expendi- 
tures and  to  save  money  for  the  legisla- 
tive budget  by  doing  that.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  messages  we  are 
sending  is  that  we  have  resolved  the 
drug  problem  as  we  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  the  budget  and  the  deficit,  we 
should  recognize  that  the  drug  and  al- 
cohol problem  in  the  United  States  is 
costing  us  over  $300  billion  a  year  when 
you  take  into  consideration  lost  reve- 
nue, lost  productivity,  and  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  remain  competitive  un- 
less we  deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  return  to  this 
floor  in  asking  Members  to  take  a  hard 
look  as  to  whether  we  are  saving 
money  or  whether  we  really  want  to  go 
after  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control  for  budgetary 
reasons. 


CUTTING  GOVERNMENT  WASTE 

(Mr.  McKEON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McKEON.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Clinton  has  come  to  us  asking  for  spe- 
cific cuts  to  be  included  in  his  deficit 
reduction  package.  I  come  before  you 
today  offering  one  such  cut.  Each 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  receives  a 
sizable  retirement  gift  at  the  expense 
of  American  taxpayers.  That  gift  has 
cost  us  nearly  $4  million  in  the  last  22 
years. 

The  office  of  the  former  Speaker  was 
created  in  1970  so  that  former  Speakers 
of  the  House  could  wrap  up  business 
after  leaving  office.  The  sham  is  that  it 
is  up  to  the  former  Member  to  decide 
when  their  business  is  concluded.  For 
example,  former  Speaker  Carl  Albert 
has  been  conducting  his  business  since 
1977,  Tip  O'Neill  since  1987,  and  Jim 
Wright  since  1989. 

Last  year  the  expenses  of  these  three 
former  Speakers  cost  the  taxpayer 
$601,000.  That  averages  to  about  $200,000 
a  piece  for  that  year  alone,  over  and 
above  an  already  sizable  personal  re- 
tirement package. 

If  the  Congress  is  serious  about  cut- 
ting waste,  then  perks  like  giving 
former  Speakers  of  the  House  a  shiny 
golden  parachute  must  end.  I  want  to 
support  a  serious  deficit  reduction 
package,  comprised  of  spending  cuts, 
not  new  taxes. 

My  recommendation  is  that  the 
length  of  time  former  Speakers  receive 
this  benefit  is  limited  to  1  year.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  sufficient  time  to  wrap  up 
unfinished  business  on  the  taxpayers' 
dole. 


KEEP  AMERICAN  JOBS  IN 
AMERICA 
(Mr.    APPLEGATE    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Ills  remarks. ) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
really  want  to  balance  the  budget,  we 
have  got  to  do  it  through  jobs,  not  just 
taxes,  and  certainly  not  with  taxes  on 
unemployment  compensation,  on  mini- 
mum wage  jobs,  and  on  retirement  ben- 
eflts.  I  am  talking  about  the  good  jobs 
that  are  leaving  this  country,  that  are 
going  into  other  countries  of  the  world 
who  are  benefiting  from  our  stupidity: 
the  kind  of  jobs  right  now  that  allow 
us,  our  people,  to  be  able  to  live  in  and 
support  their  conrmiunity  and  support 
their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  to  do  this 
by  changing  our  trade  laws.  We  have 
got  to  give  America  a  break  and  re- 
negotiate the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement.  We  have  to  equalize 
America's  position  in  the  world  with 
these  other  countries,  and  penalize 
those  countries  who  freeze  American 
products  out  of  their  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  America  got 
tough  on  trade  and  it  is  time  we 
brought  our  jobs  back  to  America.  If 
you  want  to  balance  the  budget,  that  is 
the  way  to  do  it. 


HEALTHY  ENVIRONMENT, 
HEALTHY  ECONOMY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
servation has  become  a  leading  word 
for  many  of  us.  Burdensome  environ- 
mental regulations  in  the  areas  of  en- 
ergy production,  industrial  manufac- 
turing, and  product  use  has  led  to  job 
losses,  questionable  schemes  like  clean 
air  credits,  and  no  apparent  improve- 
ment to  our  environment. 

Simply  put,  we  provide  regulations 
without  providing  the  technology  to 
implement  them.  The  result  has  been  a 
shrinking  of  the  U.S.  industrial  base, 
loss  of  U.S.  competitiveness  abroad, 
and  loss  of  jobs  at  home. 

But  healthy  environment  and 
healthy  economy  need  not  be  mutually 
exclusive. 

This  week  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  national  environmental  tech- 
nologies agency.  The  purpose  of  this 
agency  would  be  to  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  environmentally  safe  tech- 
nologies by  assisting  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate industry,  universities,  nonprofit 
research  centers,  and  government  lab- 
oratories in  these  areas. 

Environmental  cleanup  technology 
will  be  a  $1.2  trillion  business  over  the 
next  10  years.  Healthy  environment 
can  mean  healthy  economy. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  our  Republican  col- 
leagues continue  to  criticize  President 
Clinton's  program  for  economic  recov- 
ery in  this  Nation,  we  see  that  those 
individuals  who  are  not  involved  in  pol- 
itics but  are  involved  in  the  very  tough 
and  difficult  decisions  of  managing 
other  people's  money  are  betting  that 
the  Clinton  program  will  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

Once  again  today  the  New  York 
Times  reports  that  bond  rates  have 
fallen  again  to  new  lows.  They  have 
done  that  because  the  money  managers 
of  this  country  have  determined  that 
the  Clinton  package  is  real,  that  the 
numbers  are  real,  and  that  it  is  an  hon- 
est package  that  provides  for  real  defi- 
cit reduction  over  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  that  mean  to 
our  constituents?  That  means  that  the 
American  people  will  be  able  to  go  out 
and  be  more  likely  able  to  afford  a 
home,  to  refinance  their  homes  to 
lower  their  mortgage  payments,  to  buy 
an  automobile  at  a  lower  interest  rate, 
and  to  finance  their  children's  edu- 
cation at  a  lower  interest  rate.  That  is 
putting  real  money,  real  dollars,  in  the 
pockets  of  the  American  people  be- 
cause of  the  action  that  President  Clin- 
ton took  here  when  he  came  to  this 
Congress  and  presented  his  economic 
recovery  plan.  We  should  stop  criticiz- 
ing it.  We  should  support  it  and  get  it 
on  the  books,  so  we  can  continue  to 
have  the  benefit  flow  to  this  Nation  in 
lower  interest  rates,  so  American  com- 
panies can  refinance  their  debt,  and 
make  money  available  for  investment 
in  new  jobs  and  manufacturing. 


LOWER  INTEREST  RATES  BENEFIT 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


ELIMINATE  OUTRAGEOUS  PERK 

(Mr.  INGLIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  INGLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
talk  about  what  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  has  called  a  tradition  that 
seems  destined  to  become  this  year's 
outrageous  perk,  and  that  perk  is  the 
perk  of  allowing  departing  Members  of 
this  House  to  back  up  a  moving  van  to 
their  district  office  and  clear  it  out.  to 
take  the  furniture  and  go  home  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  this  year's  out- 
rageous perk.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try. I  believe,  are  looking  for  real  defi- 
cit reduction,  but  they  believe  that  def- 
icit reduction  can  only  start  if  it  starts 
right  here  in  this  House. 

I  have  not  been  here  long,  but  I  have 
noticed  this:  I  do  not  see  any  belt 
tightening  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  do  not  see  any  cutting  back.  We 
must  start  with  deficit  reduction  right 
here  in  this  House,  and  that  means 
eliminating  again  what  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  calls  "what  is  destined  to 
become  this  year's  outrageous  perk." 


March  4,  1993 

SIN  TAXES  WILL  NOT  RAISE 
REVENUES 

(Mr.  CLYBURN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
once  again  state  my  unequivocal  sup- 
port for  the  President's  plan  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  stimulate  the  economy. 
The  people  of  my  district  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  support  the  President's 
plan  as  proposed  in  his  February  17. 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  We  are 
concerned,  however,  about  recent  pro- 
posals to  modify  his  plan  with  addi- 
tional cuts  and  increased  taxes  on  to- 
bacco products,  a  crop  that  is  not  only 
important,  but  critical  to  the  economy 
of  my  district  and  region.  Recent 
media  reports  indicate  that  revenues 
from  these  taxes  are  on  the  decline.  In 
New  Jersey,  the  expected  taxes  on  to- 
bacco and  alcohol  have  dropped  some 
$65  million  from  1993  to  1994.  In  New 
York,  the  revenues  from  tobacco  will 
drop  by  $32  million  in  1  year.  If  these 
trends  continue,  tax  officials  predict 
that  cash-poor  States  and  local  govern- 
ments will  have  to  raise  other  taxes  or 
cut  back  on  services.  If  the  purpose  of 
additional  sin  taxes  is  to  raise  reve- 
nues, it  will  fail  based  on  these  revela- 
tions. 
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H.R.  4.  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES 
OF  HEALTH  REVITALIZATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  £isked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  notify  Members  regarding  the 
Rules  Committee's  plans  for  H.R.  4,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Revital- 
ization  Act  of  1993. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee ordered  H.R.  4  reported  yesterday 
by  a  vote  of  34-18.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  planning  to  meet  on  H.R.  4  the 
week  of  March  8,  1993.  to  take  testi- 
mony and  grant  a  rule.  It  is  expected 
that  a  request  will  be  made  for  a  struc- 
tured rule  which  would  permit  the  of- 
fering of  only  those  floor  amendments 
designated  in  the  rule. 

Any  Member  who  is  contemplating 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  4  should  submit 
55  copies  of  the  amendment,  along  with 
a  brief  explanation,  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  H-312  in  the  Capitol,  no  later 
than  12  noon  on  Monday,  March  8.  1993. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  copies  of 
the  printed  bill  may  not  be  available  in 
the  document  room  until  after  the  fil- 
ing deadline.  Consequently,  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  will  make 
available,  in  their  offices,  copies  of  the 
bill  for  the  use  of  Members  preparing 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  today  I  sent  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  all  offices 


detailing  the  steps  Members  need  to 
take  to  protect  the  right  to  offer 
amendments.  We  appreciate  the  co- 
operation of  all  Members  in  this  effort 
to  be  fair  and  orderly  in  granting  a  rule 
for  H  R  4 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me, 
my  good  chairman,  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect. 

I  just  might  point  out  that  the  NIH 
report  is  not  going  to  be  filed  until 
sometime  around  noontime  Tuesday, 
as  I  understand  it.  And  the  gentleman 
is  not  saying  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  these  amendments  filed.  It  would 
not  necessarily  preclude  other  amend- 
ments. But  he  is  suggesting  Members 
do  have  them  in. 

In  other  words,  the  gentleman  is  not 
talking  about  a  restrictive,  closed  rule 
or  anything  like  that,  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  am  just  asking  Members  to 
have    the    amendments    filed    in    the 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  enlightening 
the  membership. 


EMERGENCY  UNEMPLO-YTVIENT 

COMPENSATION         AMENDMENTS 

OF  1993 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Conmiittee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-26)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  115)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  920)  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

H.  RES.  115 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  in 
the  House,  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  a  motion  to  take 
from  the  Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  920)  to 
extend  the  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  shall  be  considered  as  read. 
The  motion  shall  be  debatable  for  one  hour 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  their  re- 
spective designees.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  motion 
to  final  adoption  without  intervening  mo- 
tion. The  motion  shall  be  divided  for  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  concurring  in  section  7  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  any  rule  of  the  House  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  115  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzou).   The   question   is,   Will   the 


House  now  consider  House  Resolution 
115? 

The  question  was  taken;  and,  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof, 
the  House  agreed  to  consider  House 
Resolution  115. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moak- 
ley]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  115 
makes  it  in  order  to  consider  in  the 
House — any  rule  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— a  motion  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  table  H.R.  920  with  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  to  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  Senate  sub- 
stitute is  the  same  as  the  House  bill 
with  the  addition  of  a  freeze  on  Mem- 
bers' pay  for  calendar  year  1994  at  this 
year's  level. 

The  rule  provides  1  hour  of  general 
debate.  The  rule  also  automatically  di- 
vides the  question,  allowing  a  separate 
vote  on  the  last  section  of  the  bill, 
elimination  of  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment for  Members  of  Congress  in  1994. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  division  is  in  order 
any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

For  Members'  information,  I  am 
making  available  a  CBO  cost  estimate 
and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 

Washington,  DC.  March  4. 1993. 
Hon.  JOHN  Joseph  moakley. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  enclosed  cost 
estimate  for  H.R.  920,  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Amendments  of 
1993,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  3, 
1993. 

The  bill  would  affect  direct  spending  and 
thus  would  be  subject  to  pay-as-you-go  pro- 
cedures under  section  13101  of  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  of  1990. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
Sincerely, 

C.G.  NUCKOLS 
(For  Robert  D.  Reischauer). 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE  COST  ESTIMATE 

1.  Bill  number:  H.R.  920. 

2.  Bill  title:  The  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Amendments  of  1993. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
March  3.  1993. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  To  extend  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1991, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  COSTS 

(By  tiscal  gears,  m  millims  of  doUars] 

1993      1994     1995    1996    1997    1998 

DIRECT  STENOMG 
Emeijtncy  uiwrnployment 
compeosatron. 
Eslimaled  budpt  autliof- 
it> 3,210.0  2.3400        0        0        0        0 
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FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  COSTS— Continued 

IBt  liscal  ittn,  in  milliws  of  Mlars) 

1993      1994     1995    1996    1997    1991 

Eslimatnt  outlays 3,210.0  234O.0        0        0        0         0 

Mministtatiw  npensasr  ■ 
EstmaM  bud|e(  lUNnr- 

it> 110.0  0        0        0        0        0 

Estimated  outlays 1100  0        0        0        0        0 

Railroad  unemployment: 

Estimated  budget  autlm- 

ity  2.5        P)        0        0        0        0 

Estimated  outlays  2  5        0        0        0        0        0 

Elimination  of  cost-ot-lmng 
adiustment  to<  Members  of 
Congress 
Estimated  budtet  autlw- 

ity 0     -22  -3.0  -31  -33  -3.4 

Estimated  outHyi  0    -2.2  -3.0  -31  -33  -3.4 

Total  direct  spendm|: 
Estimated  budget  auttwr- 

ity 3J22  5  2.337J  -30   -31   -33   -3.4 

Estimated  outlays  33225  2J37.I  -3.0  -3  1  -33  -3.4 

W)0UNT3  AUTHORIZED  FOR 
AfWOPRlATK* 
Uministialive  eipenses: 
Estimated  autbonntmi 

level  0      M.O        0        0        0         0 

Estimated  outlays  0      iO.O        0        0        0        0 

Profiling  new  claimants: 
Estimated  autlwnzatnn 

lewl  7.0      19.0      70      5.0      50      50 

Estimated  outlays  7.0      19  0      7  0      5  0      5  0      5  0 

Total  discretionary  spend- 
ing; 
Estimated  authoruation 

level  7.0      99.0      7.0      50      50      50 

Estimated  outlays  7  0      99.0      70      5.0      50      SO 

'For  fiscal  yur  1993.  tite  administrative  eipensn  inuld  not  need  any 
further  appropnatioii  action  because  ot  language  in  tbe  Laboi-W6  1993  ap 
prppnation  bill  The  Labor-HHS  1993  appropriation  bill  makes  available  an 
additional  t30  million  for  every  100.000  increase  in  the  average  seeUy  in- 
sured unemployment  above  3  54  million 

'Less  than  tSOO.OOO 

The  costs  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget 
functions  600.  800  and  960.  The  spending  ef- 
fects of  the  bill  are  discussed  below. 

Direct  spending:  H.R.  920  would  extend  the 
current  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1991  through  October  2,  1993.  Re- 
cipients who  file  claims  by  October  2,  1993 
could  continue  to  collect  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  through 
January  15,  1994.  Based  on  recent  prograjn 
spending.  CBO  estimates  the  additional  ben- 
efit payments  from  this  bill  would  be  $3.2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1993  and  S2.3  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1994.  CBO  estimates  the  additional 
benefit  payments  through  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  program  would  be 
S2.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1993  and  less  than 
S500,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

In  addition,  CBO  estimates  there  would  be 
additional  administrative  costs  of  $190  mil- 
lion to  process  the  additional  claims  for  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation.  Only 
$110  million  of  the  $190  million  would  be  con- 
sidered direct  spending. 

H.R.  920  would  also  eliminate  the  sched- 
uled January  1994  cost-of-living  increase  in 
pay  rates  for  Members  of  Congress.  Cost-of- 
living  adjustments  would  resume  In  January 
of  1995.  Members'  pay  raises  are  permanently 
appropriated  and  therefore  would  be  consid- 
ered direct  spending.  The  savings  from  this 
provision  would  be  $2.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1994  and  $15  million  over  the  1994-1998  period. 

Amounts  authorized  for  appropriations: 
H.R.  920  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  establish  a  program  to  encourage 
all  states  to  implement  a  system  of  profiling 
all  new  claimants.  The  profiling  system 
would  determine  which  claimants  are  most 
likely  to  exhaust  regular  unemployment 
compensation  and  therefore,  to  benefit  from 
reemployment  assistance.  The  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  advice  to  the  states  as  they 
develop  and  implement  these  profiling  data 
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systems.  Based  on  Information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  (DOL).  CBO  estimates 
that  a  total  of  S20  million  would  be  required 
over  3  years  to  develop  and  implement  the 
automated  data  systems.  In  addition.  DOL 
would  operate  a  desig-n  center  at  the  federal 
level.  This  center  would  help  develop  model 
systems  for  the  states  and  serve  as  a  re- 
source center  for  state  offices.  We  estimate  a 
cost  of  S3  million  In  fiscal  year  1993  and  S5 
million  each  year  in  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1998  for  the  operation  of  the  design  center. 

6.  Budget  enforcement  Act  considerations: 
This  section  discusses  how  the  bill  would  af- 
fect pay-as-you-go  procedures  and  the  discre- 
tionary spending  limits  under  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (BEA). 

Pay-as-you-go:  The  BEA  sets  up  pay-as- 
you-go  procedures  for  legislation  affecting 
direct  spending  or  receipts  through  1995.  The 
pay-as-you-go  effects  of  the  bill  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

\9l  lucal  ittn,  in  millnns  al  iMI>rj| 


March  4,  1993 


March  4,  1993 
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1993 

1994 

1995 

(Mm 

3322  5 

2J37I 

(1) 

-30 

RRSipR „.„ 

(') 

'  Not  ipelicaM. 

Under  section  13101  of  the  BEA.  amounts 
provided  in  this  bill  that  have  been  des- 
ignated as  emergency  spending  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  do  not  count  against 
the  pay-as-you-go  restrictions  of  that  sec- 
tion. In  section  6  of  this  bill,  the  Congress 
designates  as  an  emergency  any  direct 
spending  provided  pursuant  to  this  bill.  If 
the  President  also  makes  such  an  emergency 
designation,  amounts  pursuant  to  this  bill 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  pay-as-you-go  pro- 
cedures. 

Amounts  authorized  for  appropriation: 
Under  section  13101  of  the  BEA.  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  that  have  been 
designated  as  emergency  spending  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  do  not  count 
against  the  spending  limits  under  section  601 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  In 
section  6  of  this  bill,  the  Congress  designates 
as  an  emergency  any  spending  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  bill.  If  the  President  also 
makes  an  emergency  designation,  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  bill  will  not  be 
counted  against  the  discretionary  spending 
limits. 

7.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: None. 

8.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

9.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

10.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Cory  Oltman  and 
Leslie  Griffin. 

11.  Estimate  approved  by:  C.G.  Nuckols, 
Assistant  Director  for  Budget  Analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  16  million  un- 
employed and  underemployed  Ameri- 
cans today.  Emergency  benefits  expire 
on  March  6.  In  2  days,  if  we  fail  to 
adopt  this  resolution,  millions  of 
Americans  will  lose  the  right  to  file 
new  claims.  There  is  a  time  for  Ulk 
and  a  time  for  action.  Now  is  the  time 
to  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  for  yield- 


ing time  to  me.  He  has  ably  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  rule.  I  am 
very  happy,  indeed,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  allowed  a  separate  vote  on 
the  elimination  of  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  Members  of  Congress  for 
1994.  That  means,  in  effect,  that  the 
COLA'S  will  not  be  allowed  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  There  would  be  no 
increase  for  1994. 

I  think  that  is  good.  I  think  we  all 
must  tighten  our  belts,  and  get  down  to 
the  business  of  reducing  our  deficit. 
And  a  good  place  to  start  is  right  here 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  as  the 
other  body  did  last  evening. 

The  Senate  passed  the  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  measure 
last  evening  without  any  change  in  the 
provisions  of  the  House,  other  than 
adding  the  amendment  which  I  have 
just  discussed. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  accom- 
plish anything  by  extending  this  emer- 
gency resolution  for  unemployment 
compensation  for  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed. It  has  been  extended  many 
times. 

Just  think,  if  we  had  taken  those  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  put  them  into  pro- 
grams so  that  people  could  have  had 
permanent  jobs,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  self-sufficient.  We  do  not  make 
any  progress  by  helping  people  unless 
we  provide  something  for  the  future. 

Twenty-six  weeks  comes  in  a  hurry, 
and  it  will  pass  in  a  hurry.  And  then 
unless  we  provide  permanent  jobs,  we 
will  be  back  where  we  started  from. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  feel  that  it  is  time  for  the 
House  to  get  down  to  business  so  that 
we  can  discuss  the  measure  pending. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  rule.  I  support  the  bill,  includ- 
ing the  freeze.  But  again,  while  Con- 
gress continues  to  debate  unemploy- 
ment, America  continues  to  lose  jobs. 
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For  the  record,  there  are  now  more 
government  workers  in  America- 
State,  local,  and  Federal— than  there 
are  factory  workers.  Congress,  more 
Government  workers  on  the  payroll  of 
the  taxpayer  than  there  are  factory 
workers  being  paid  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, paying  taxes,  helping  with  this  def- 
icit. Think  about  that. 

There  is  also  one  major  theme,  one 
tenet,  one  anchor  of  the  Constitution 
that  is  the  omnibus  clause  by  which  we 
govern  ourselves:  Life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  have  a  little  simple  question  no  one 
wants  to  listen  to.  How  can  there  be 
life,  liberty,  and  how  can  we  pursue 
happiness  in  America  without  a  job? 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill,  but 
the    American    worker    wants    a    pay- 


check. They  do  not  want  an  unemploy- 
ment compensation  draft  from  the 
Government. 

I  am  recommending  again  to  this 
Congress  that  everybody's  ideas  on  how 
to  incentivize  and  move  America  for- 
ward be  incorporated  into  this  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  process,  and 
I  am  one  Member  that  is  prepared  to 
fight  for  that  right.  I  hope  others  join 
in  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Resolu- 
tion 111  be  laid  on  the  table.  This  has 
been  agreed  to  with  the  minority  side. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  115.  I  move  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R. 
920)  "An  act  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program, 
and  for  other  purposes."  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Senate  amendment  is  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  text  of  the  Senate  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

Senate  amendment:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Unemployment  Compensation  Amendments 
of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  EXTENSION  OF  EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Sections  102(f)(1)  and 
106(a)(2)  of  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102- 
164.  as  amended)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing "March  6.  1993"  and  inserting  "October  2. 
1993'. 

(b)  Modification  to  Final  Phase-Out.— 
Paragraph  (2)  of  section  102(f)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "March  6.  1993"  and  Insert- 
ing "October  2.  1993".  and 

(2)  by  striking  "June  19.  1993"  and  insert- 
ing "January  15.  1994". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  lOKe)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "March  6.  1993"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "October  2.  1993". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks  be- 
ginning after  March  6.  1993. 

SEC.  ».  TREATMENT  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERa 

(a)  Extension  of  program.— 


(1)  In  general.— Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  501(b)  of  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law 
102-164.  as  amended)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  "March  6,  1993"  and  inserting  "Oc- 
tober 2.  1993". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
501(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
"March  1993"  and  inserting  "October  1993  ". 

(b)  Termination  of  BENEFrrs.— Section 
SOl(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "March  6.  1993"  and  insert- 
ing "October  2.  1993".  and 

(2)  by  striking  "June  19.  1993"  and  Insert- 
ing "January  15.  1994". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  weeks  be- 
ginning after  March  6.  1993. 

SEC.  4.  PROFILING  OP  NEW  CLAIMANTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  establish  a  program  for  encour- 
aging the  adoption  and  implementation  by 
all  States  of  a  system  of  profiling  all  new 
claimants  for  regular  unemployment  com- 
pensation (including  new  claimants  under 
each  State  unemployment  compensation  law 
which  is  approved  under  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  (26  U.S.C.  3301-3311)  and 
new  claimants  under  Federal  unemployment 
benefit  and  allowance  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  under  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor),  to  determine  which 
claimants  may  be  likely  to  exhaust  regular 
unemployment  compensation  and  may  need 
reemployment  assistance  services  to  make  a 
successful  transition  to  new  employment. 

(b)  Technical  Assistance  to  States.— The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide  technical 
assistance  and  advice  to  the  States  in  the  de- 
velopment of  model  profiling  systems  and 
the  procedures  for  such  systems.  Such  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice  shall  be  provided 
by  the  utilization  of  such  resources  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  and  the  proce- 
dures for  such  profiling  systems  shall  include 
the  effective  utilization  of  automated  data 
processing. 

(c)  Funding  of  AcTivmES.— For  purposes 
of  encoura^ng  the  development  and  estab- 
lishment of  model  profiling  systems  in  the 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
to  each  State,  from  funds  available  for  this 
purpose,  such  funds  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary. 

(d)  Report  to  Congress.— Within  30 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  operation  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  profiling  systems  adopted  by 
the  States,  and  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tion for  continuation  of  the  systems  and  any 
appropriate  legislation. 

(e)  State.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "State"  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  3306(j)(l)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  S.  FINANCING  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  nonrepayable  ad- 
vances to  the  account  for  "Advances  to  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund  and  Other 
Funds"  in  Department  of  Labor  Appropria- 
tions Acts  (for  transfer  to  the  "extendecl  un- 
employment compensation  account"  estab- 
lished by  section  905  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
payments  to  the  States  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  amendments  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Use  of  Advance  Account  Funds.— The 
funds  appropriated  to  the  account  for  "Ad- 


vances to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
and  Other  Funds"  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  Appropriation  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993 
(Public  Law  102-394)  are  authorized  to  be 
used  to  make  payments  to  the  States  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  amendment 
made  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

sec.  6.  EMERGENCY  DESIGNATION. 

Pursuant  to  sections  251(b)(2)(D)(i)  and 
252(e)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  the  Congress 
hereby  designates  all  direct  spending 
amounts  provided  by  this  Act  (for  all  fiscal 
years)  and  all  appropriations  authorized  by 
this  Act  (for  all  fiscal  years)  as  emergency 
requirements  within  the  meaning  of  part  C 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985. 

SEC.  7.  ELIMINATION  OF  COST  OF  LIVING  AD- 
JUSTMENT FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS IN  19M. 

(a)  Cost  of  living  adjustment.— Notwith- 
standing section  601(a)(2)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  31(2)). 
the  cost  of  living  adjustment  (relating  to  pay 
for  Members  of  Congress)  which  would  be- 
come effective  under  such  provision  of  law 
during  calendar  year  1994  shall  not  take  ef- 
fect- 

(b)  SEVERABiLrrv.— If  any  provision  of  this 
Act.  or  an  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  is  held  to  be  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act.  or  an  amendment 
made  by  this  Act.  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Matsui]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Santorum]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Matsui]. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  consider  the 
final  consideration  of  the  extension  of 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act,  H.R.  920,  which  is  the 
Senate-passed  version  itself.  I  might 
point  out  to  the  membership  that  the 
Senate  passed  the  exact  similar  legisla- 
tion that  we  passed  last  week.  They  in- 
clude the  extension  of  the  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  The  terms  are  exactly 
the  same,  plus  the  proper  filing  of  the 
unemployed  employees. 

The  only  difference  is  the  freeze  on 
Members'  pay  at  this  particular  time. 
We  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  in- 
stitution, the  Members  of  this  House, 
will  support  this  legislation  so  we  can 
send  it  on  to  the  President. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MOAKLEY]  spoke  earlier,  the 
unemployment  extension  benefits  will 
expire  on  Saturday  of  this  week.  We 
have  48  hours  in  which  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation, so  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
be  very  expeditious  in  this  area  and 
move  on  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers]. 


removal  of  name  of  member  as  C0SP0N80R 
OF  H.R.  9S2 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  remove  my 
name  as  cosponsor  of  H.R.  962. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  up  here  with 
very  mixed  emotions.  As  I  said  last 
week  when  we  debated  this  bill.  I 
wished  we  could  have  come  here  today 
with  an  unemployment  compensation 
extension  that  was  paid  for.  There  was 
a  considerable  debate  in  the  Senate. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  more  of  a  de- 
bate than  there  was  here  in  the  House, 
and  they  had  the  opportunity  to  at 
least  discuss  an  amendment  that  would 
have  extended  the  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  not  added  $5.7  billion  onto  the 
national  debt,  onto  our  children's  fu- 
ture tax  liability,  and  thereby  hurting 
their  economy,  thereby  hurting  their 
opportunity  to  have  the  kind  of  oppor- 
tunities that  we  have  in  America 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  Senate  did  not  allow  Senator 
Brown's  amendment  to  go  in,  that  that 
motion  was  tabled.  It  was  very  unfor- 
tunate. It  was  a  very  reasonable  pro- 
posal, one  which  I  wish,  frankly,  and  I 
give  the  Senator  his  due,  I  wish  I  would 
have  thought  of  myself.  It  was  simply 
including  as  part  of  the  spending  cuts 
that  President  Clinton  had  suggested 
in  his  economic  stimulus  plan,  and  ac- 
celerating that  one  aspect  of  it,  which 
was  the  freeze  of  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments, accelerate  that  one  aspect  of  it 
to  pay  for  the  entire  package.  It  would 
have  paid  for  the  entire  package,  to  my 
understanding. 

If  what  I  have  heard  from  the  other 
side  is  accurate,  that  they  are  all  for 
the  President's  stimulus  package  as  a 
package,  and  that  we  have  to  look  be- 
yond the  details,  and  we  should  just 
have  to  vote  for  this  thing  because  this 
is  the  best  thing  for  America,  I  do  not 
see  why  we  just  cannot  vote  for  one  as- 
pect of  it  before  the  rest.  That  would 
have  been,  I  think,  a  real  gesture  in 
good  conscience,  a  gesture  that  they 
are  serious  about  passing  the  entire 
package  and  not  just  what  we  keep 
hearing,  which  is  the  tax  increases  and 
the  spending  increases,  and  then  again, 
as  we  have  in  the  past  in  this  Chamber, 
deferring  on  any  spending  cuts. 

We  had  the  opportunity  to  pass  a 
spending  cut  and  a  spending  increase. 
We  had  the  opportunity  in  the  Senate 
to  do  it,  and  the  Senate  unfortunately 
did  not  take  advantage  of  that  oppor- 
tunity. Here  in  the  House  we  had  the 
very  same  opportunity  last  week.  We 
had  an  opportunity  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  committee.  We  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  up  with  a  mechanism  to 
pay  for  it. 
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Again,  consistent  with  what  I  have 
been  seeing  in  the  2  years  that  I  have 
been  here,  we  defer.  We  said: 

No,  It  is  too  important.  We  have  to  go 
ahead  and  raise  the  spending  now.  We  have 
to  consume  this  spending  now.  and  we  have 
to  put  off  until  tomorrow  paying  the  bills 

I  found  it  very  interesting  to  listen 
to  President  Clinton  here  a  few  weeks 
ago  talk  about  good  and  bad  spending. 
He  talked  about  good  spending.  I  sort 
of  likened  it  to  good  and  bad  choles- 
terol. We  all  thought  all  excessive  cho- 
lesterol was  bad.  That  is  not  true.  Not 
all  excessive  cholesterol  is  bad.  There 
is  good  cholesterol  and  there  is  bad 
cholesterol. 

We  found  out  that  not  all  excessive 
Government  spending  is  bad.  There  is 
good  excessive  Government  spending 
and  there  is  bad  excessive  Government 
spending.  The  bad  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending  is  called  consumption 
spending. 

What  is  consumption  spending? 
Those  are  basically  direct  Government 
benefits  being  paid  out  for  today;  not 
investment  spending,  which  is  spending 
on  future  projects  like  infrastructure, 
education,  things  for  children,  pro- 
grams for  children  like  vaccinations. 
That  is  investment  spending. 

President  Clinton  said  that  is  good 
spending,  that  that  is  the  kind  of 
spending  the  Government  does  not  do 
enough  of.  I  agree  with  him.  We  do  not 
do  enough  investment  spending. 

He  said,  "I  am  going  to  focus  my  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package  and  my  ad- 
ministration to  stop,"  as  he  said, 
'•don't  stop  looking  out  for  tomorrow." 
If  that  is  his  intention,  he  should  come 
to  the  Congress  with  the  programs  that 
match  his  intention.  Stop  singing  the 
song  if  you  are  going  to  send  different 
music  to  the  Congress.  That  is  not  the 
music  he  sent  here. 

What  he  sent  here,  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  testified  for  and  re- 
fused amendments  for,  was  consump- 
tion spending:  spending  now,  paying 
bills  later. 

That  is  not  what  the  President  said 
in  his  speech.  That  is  not  what  is  being 
sent  to  the  Congress,  and  any  attempt 
to  come  clean  and  pay  for  this  proposal 
was  shoved  aside  as,  "Well,  this  just  is 
bogging  down  the  process." 

This  is  not  gridlock.  This  is  not 
gridlock:  this  is  called  responsible  ac- 
tion, paying  for  the  benefits  that  we 
want  to  pay  out  today.  I  find  this  a 
very  troubling  moment  to  be  here,  to 
vote  again  against  an  unemployment 
extension  which  I  very  much,  and  as  I 
said  before,  the  past  three  I  did  vote 
for. 

We  have  change  in  America.  Con- 
gratulations, we  voted  for  change.  The 
last  three  extensions  were  paid  for.  We 
now  have  change.  We  are  not  going  to 
pay  for  this  one.  As  I  said  last  week,  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  the  change  that 
the  Ross  Perot  supporters  and  a  vast 
number  of  Americans  who  voted  for  the 
current  President  were  looking  for. 


We  want  responsible  change.  We  want 
positive  change.  We  do  not  want 
change  for  the  sake  of  change  to  pay 
off  more  political  debts.  This  is  a  bad 
way  to  start  the  economic  stimulus 
package  that  President  Clinton  has 
sent  here.  This  is  the  same  kind  of 
stuff  we  have  been  seeing  for  the  past  2 
years  that  I  have  been  here,  and  it  is 
the  kind  of  stuff  that  makes  Americans 
sick  when  they  look  at  this  institution. 

I  hope  that  over  the  next  few  weeks 
we  will  be  able  to  get  down  to  some  se- 
rious business  of  changing  government, 
changing  America,  and  doing  some- 
thing positive  to  create  economic 
growth,  to  streamline  government  and 
create  more  opportunities  in  America. 

This  is  not  a  good  start.  This  is  a  bad 
start,  and  I  hope  that  it  is  something 
that  we  can  do  something  about  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Talent]. 

Mr.  TALENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  address 
the  unemployment  compensation  bill 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  look  at  the  kinds 
of  benefits,  the  kinds  of  opportunities 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  pro- 
vide for  people,  certainly  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  one  of  those  pro- 
grams where  the  Government  can  ap- 
propriately help  us  and  help  the  people 
to  adjust  to  the  dislocation  caused  by 
economic  change  and.  in  that  sense, 
should  be  distinguished  from  other 
kinds  of  programs,  regulatory  and  oth- 
erwise, in  which  the  Government  may 
actually  hurt  the  economy  and  deprive 
us  of  the  opportunity  to  create  jobs  for 
our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  always  thought  it  was 
extremely  important  to  make  that 
kind  of  distinction  between  those  two 
kinds  of  programs,  those  which  actu- 
ally inhibit  the  people,  inhibit  the 
great,  broad  American  middle  class 
from  providing  for  itself,  and  those 
which  help  the  people  tide  over  the  dis- 
location which  may  be  caused  by  eco- 
nomic change.  It  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  us  not  to  stop  the  economy 
from  changing.  It  is  important  for  the 
Government  not  to  so  interfere  with 
the  processes  of  the  free  market  that  it 
cannot  do  what  it  needs  to  do  to  pro- 
vide the  flow  of  goods  and  services  on 
which  the  economy  depends. 

It  is  also  very  important  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  instances  when  we  can  in- 
tercede on  people's  behalf  and  when  we 
can  insulate  them  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  economic  change.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  in  this  House  argues  about  the 
importance  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation as  a  program  to  our  people 
or  for  the  appropriate  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  participating  with 
the  States  in  providing  for  those  kinds 
of  benefits. 

The  problem  with  this  bill,  that  I 
saw.  was  the  fact  that  it  may  not  be 
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necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  this  kind  of  a  role  in  this  kind 
of  a  manner,  at  this  time,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  the  legisla- 
tion, which  the  Congress  has  passed  in 
the  last  couple  of  years,  allows  the 
States,  in  cases  of  high  unemployment, 
to  extend  benefits  on  their  own  behalf 
and  to  assume  part  of  that  financial 
partnership  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  doing  that.  There  is  no  reason 
in  a  time  of  high  deficits  for  us  to  sub- 
stitute Federal  revenue  for  potential 
State  revenue  in  these  kinds  of  in- 
stances. 

The  second  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
frankly,  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide benefits  of  this  kind,  as  we  should, 
we  ought  to  undertake  the  effort  to 
pay  for  them.  There  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  waste  in  the  Federal  budget. 
To  argue  otherwise  is  to  defy  reality. 
We  spend  $1.5  trillion  a  year.  Five  bil- 
lion dollars,  which  is  the  cost  of  this 
bill,  is  less  than  1  percent,  or  a  little 
more  than  1  percent,  of  that  budget.  To 
argue  that  we  cannot  find  that  1  per- 
cent in  that  budget,  in  order  to  pay  for 
these  benefits  which  we  are  extending 
to  people,  is  to  suggest  the  Federal 
Government  somehow  operates  more 
efficiently  than  the  average  family,  or 
the  average  business,  in  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic crisis.  That  is  a  proposition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  I  do  not  care  to  defend. 

So  this  is  an  idea  which  is  a  good 
idea  in  its  concept  but  which,  in  its 
execution,  is  flawed.  What  we  ought  to 
do,  if  we  are  going  to  pass  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is,  No.  1,  we  ought  to  find  the 
cuts  in  other  parts  of  the  budget  so 
that  we  can  pay  for  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram, and  we  ought  to  take  every  op- 
portunity we  can  to  take  advantage  of 
the  partnership  with  the  States  so  that 
we  do  not  have  to  rely  entirely  on  Fed- 
eral revenue  in  paying  for  these  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  KoPETSKi]. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  the  subcommittee 
chair,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  emergency 
situation  that  we  are  dealing  with  in 
our  economy,  and  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  the  benefits  of  the  unemployment 
program. 

Yes,  it  helps  individuals,  but  it  also 
helps  their  communities  and  the  local 
economy  as  well.  These  are  dollars  that 
go  from  the  unemployed  worker  to  the 
grocery  store  to  pay  the  grocery  bill.  It 
makes  the  car  payment  so  you  do  not 
have  defaults  on  car  payments,  and  the 
repossessions  that  go  up.  That  is  why 
this  system  was  designed  in  the  1930's 
as  part  of  the  recession  recovery  pro- 
gram back  then.  The  economics  are 
still  sound  today,  however. 

But  what  we  have  to  recognize  is  that 
there  are  some  changes  in  unemploy- 
ment in  our  country,  that  this  has  been 
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a  different  recession  and  a  different  re- 
covery. The  recovery  is  different  this 
time  than  in  previous  recoveries,  be- 
cause this  recovery  is  not  generating 
the  same  number  of  jobs,  in  the  same 
time,  as  previous  recoveries  have.  And 
so  there  are  more  workers  who  are  run- 
ning out  of  unemployment  benefits  by 
thousands  and  thousands  in  number 
than  ever  before,  and  not  only  is  the 
regular  unemployment  program  being 
exhausted,  so,  too,  are  these  individ- 
uals exhausting  the  extended  benefits 
programs  as  well.  There  is  a  serious 
structural  problem  in  the  economy. 

In  this  last  election,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  did  ask  for  change.  They  de- 
feated, at  one  time,  a  very  popular 
President,  but  they  defeated  him  be- 
cause they  wanted  change.  They  want- 
ed to  focus  on  Americans  and  the  prob- 
lems here  at  home. 

We  took  an  unemployment  bill  to 
this  floor  three  times  before  we  actu- 
ally implemented  one,  and  that  is  be- 
cause the  first  time  the  President 
would  not  recognize  that  there  was  a 
dire  emergency  in  this  country  and 
sign  the  emergency  situation.  The  sec- 
ond time  he  vetoed  the  bill,  and  the 
third  time  we  took  it  to  the  floor,  the 
polls  dropped  and  said  that  Americans 
are  concerned  about  not  the  gulf,  they 
are  concerned  about  their  jobs  here  at 
home.  So  we  passed  a  decent  extended 
benefits  program. 

Well,  change  is  coming  about 
through  President  Clinton's  initiatives. 
This  is  part  of  it.  It  is  not  the  whole 
package  though. 

There  is  an  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age that  we  are  working  through  com- 
mittee, as  well,  that  will  generate  the 
jobs  necessary  to  put  these  people  back 
to  work,  but  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  people  are  hurting  today. 

If  you  are  unemployed,  your  unem- 
ployment rate  is  100  percent.  It  does 
not  matter  if  you  are  in  Oregon,  or 
Iowa,  or  New  York  City.  So  we  have  to 
help  these  people,  help  their  local  com- 
munities, and  this  is  the  quickest, 
most  efficient  way  and  fastest  way 
that  we  can  do  that. 

I  urge  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon,  he  made  the 
statement  that  President  Bush  did  not 
sign  the  first  unemployment  extension 
because  he  did  not  want  to  extend  ben- 
efits and  did  not  see  the  emergency. 

Now,  those  are  very  sensitive  words 
he  used.  He  used  the  term  emergency 
spending,  and  that  is  a  term  of  art 
here,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  emer- 
gency spending  is,  which  is  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  so  we  can  increase  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 


Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did 
not  waive  the  Budget  Act.  We  paid  for 
that.  He  signed  it  into  law,  but  he 
would  not 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Go  ahead  if  you  do 
not  want  to  hear  the  facts. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  These  are  the  facts. 
The  first  time  the  President  vetoed  the 
bill,  the  first  unemployment  extension, 
it  was  a  nonfunded  bill.  It  was  not  paid 
for.  That  is  why  he  vetoed  the  bill,  and 
the  gentleman  is  right,  he  did  not  de- 
clare an  emergency. 

The  second  unemployment  extension 
was  funded,  and  he  signed  it.  He  did  not 
veto  any  second  unemployment  exten- 
sion. The  third  one  he  threatened  veto 
when  we  passed  something  here  in  the 
House  that  never  even  passed  in  the 
Senate.  We  passed  something  in  the 
House  that  was  not  funded,  and  the 
only  time  the  President  said  he  was 
not  going  to  sign  an  emergency  exten- 
sion was  when  it  was  not  funded.  That 
is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

If  you  voted  for  change,  you  got  it, 
because  this  President  does  not  care  if 
things  are  funded.  This  President  just 
cares  if.  you  know,  to  continue  the 
same  old  saga  which  is,  let  us  dole  out 
more  benefits  and  worry  about  later  on 
whether  we  are  going  to  pay  for  these 
things  or  not. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  I  refer  to  the  com- 
mittee report  where  it  shows  that  we 
did  pass  on  August  17,  1991,  and  the 
President  signed  into  law,  but  he  did 
not  declare  the  emergency  as  part  of 
that  because  he  did  not  want  to  recog- 
nize that  there  were  unemployed  peo- 
ple in  America. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  because  by  declaring  an  emer- 
gency, he  would  have  added  to  the  defi- 
cit, because  we  did  not  pass  a  bill  that 
w£is  funded.  You  can  play  all  of  these 
kinds  of  procedural  tricks,  but,  I  mean, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  he  did  not  ap- 
prove and  execute  the  bill,  in  other 
words,  make  it  effective,  because  it 
would  have  added  several  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  deficit,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  change,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership, that  I  think  we  need  in  this 
country.  We  need  someone,  as  Ross 
Perot  came  up  here  and  said  on  Capitol 
Hill,  and  is  running  around  this  coun- 
try getting  throngs  of  people  listening 
to  his  message,  and  I  hope  that  maybe 
some  people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
would  listen  to  that  message: 

We  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  same  old  "let 
us  go  ahead  and  add  to  the  deficit,  let  us  go 
ahead  and  do  the  politically  popular  thing, 
and  then  let  us  pay  for  it  later." 
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That  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  folks 
are  tired  of.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  today.  There  is  nothing  but 
that. 
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Now,  I  know  that  there  was  an 
amendment  in  the  Senate.  Senator 
Mitchell,  I  am  sure  in  very  good  faith, 
put  forward  an  amendment  to  partially 
pay  for  this  bill  by  freezing  our  cost  of 
living.  As  a  Member  who  does  not  take 
pay  raises,  you  can  freeze  all  the  cost 
of  living's  you  want  for  as  long  as  I  am 
here.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  this  only  comes  up 
with  $2  million  this  year. 

Now,  I  will  remind  you  that  the  bill 
costs  J5.7  billion.  Now,  we  came  up 
with  a  S2  million  funding  mechanism. 
Now,  that  is  a  bit  disingenuous.  That 
to  me  is  not  really  addressing  the 
issue,  which  is,  "Where  is  the  beef?" 

Where  is  the  funding?  Where  is  the 
money  that  we  are  going  to  come  up 
with  so  that  we  do  not  (Sbntinue  to  put 
burdens  on  our  children,  on  your  chil- 
dren, all  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children to  come?  That  is  not  the  kind 
of  responsibility  that  I  want  to  be  a 
part  of  and  that  this  Congress  should 
be  a  part  of. 

I  have  all  the  compassion  in  the 
world  for  people  who  are  unemployed, 
no  matter  what  city  they  live  in.  But  I 
have  compassion  for  future  genera- 
tions, too.  We  seem  to  forget  that  here. 

You  know,  as  the  President  says, 
"Don't  stop  thinking  about  tomorrow." 
I  think  about  tomorrow  a  lot.  There 
are  a  lot  of  Members  on  this  side  who 
think  about  tomorrow.  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  President  wants  to  con- 
tinue to  think  about  tomorrow,  that  he 
sends  music  to  this  Chamber  which 
sings  that  tune.  The  music  that  he  sent 
to  this  chamber  about  unemployment 
does  not  sing  that  tune,  it  sings 
"Happy  days  are  here  today."  That  is 
not  what  we  came  here  to  do.  We  came 
here  to  look  out  for  the  future  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  thank  you.  it  sounds  like 
the  gentleman  is  all  ready  to  sign  up 
for  the  President's  stimulus  program. 
That  is  No.  1. 1  look  forward  to  the  gen- 
tleman's support  on  that  program. 

No.  2.  the  gentlemen  talks  about  the 
same  old  saws,  the  same  older  leader- 
ship. The  people  of  America  turned  out 
a  President  who  refused  to  look  at 
them  today  and  the  suffering  they  are 
having  today.  This  is  a  package.  Yes; 
we  have  to  look  at  tomorrow,  but,  yes, 
we  also  have  to  consider  the  sulTering 
that  goes  on  in  families  today.  These 
people  are  not  just  statistics.  These  are 
people  who  have  children,  they  want  to 
go  to  school,  they  want  food  on  the 
table,  they  want  to  make  the  car  pay- 
ment, the  mortgage  payment.  The  gen- 
tleman is  saying,  "Don't  worry  about 
it,  don't  worry  about  them  today." 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  No;  that  is  not  cor- 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  We  have  to  worry 
about  them  today. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  So  that  is  why  we 
ought  to  fund  this  bill 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  time  is  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Santorum]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  The  gentleman 
mischaracterizes,  again,  my  comments. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  The  gentleman  is 

Mr.  WALKER.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Santorum]  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
repeat  for  at  least  the  dozen  times  I 
have  said  this  today,  and  I  will  say  it 
one  more  time,  I  am  for  extending  un- 
employment benefits.  I  have  the  same 
compassion  for  these  people  today  as 
the  gentleman  does.  What  I  am  saying 
is — and  no  one  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
no  one — came  to  the  well,  no  one  came 
to  the  well  and  said  we  should  not  ex- 
tend unemployment  benefits;  nobody. 
Every  argument  on  this  floor  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  was  that  we  should  pay 
for  any  extension  of  benefits.  That  is 
the  only  argument  that  has  been  on  the 
floor  for  the  past  2  weeks. 
-  Now,  to  continue  to  mischaracterize 
that,  again,  I  understand  it  is  a  place 
for  sound  bites,  but  it  does  not  address 
the  issue.  The  issue  is  are  we  going  to 
do  the  compassionate  thing — and,  I 
would  suggest,  the  right  thing— by  ex- 
tending unemployment  benefits,  or  are 
we  going  to  do  it  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner? That  is  all  that  I— the  point  that 
I  tried  to  make.  I  have  consistently 
made  that  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Boehner]. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  we  are  considering,  we  are 
freezing  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  Members  of  Congress  for  1994. 

Now  I  want  to  remind  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  in  May  of  last  year  the 
people  of  America  ratified  the  27th 
Amendment.  For  those  of  you  who  may 
not  remember  the  27th  Amendment,  it 
says  very  simply  that  no  law  that  var- 
ies the  compensation  for  the  services  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  can  be- 
come effective  without  an  intervening 
election.  Pointed  very  straight-  for- 
wardly,  trying  to  reduce  our  pay  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  doing  it,  by 
not  accepting  the  COLA  in  1994,  is  un- 
constitutional. It  is  unconstitutional 
to  pass  the  amendment  that  was  put  on 
this  in  the  Senate  last  night. 

All  of  us  were  elected  to  this  Cham- 
ber swearing  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Now,  if  we 
want  to  do  the  right  thing,  we  should 
eliminate  the  1989  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act,  that  section  of  the  law  that 
granted  COLA'S  ad  infinitum,  so  that 
the  Congress  never  again  has  to  vote 


on  a  pay  raise.  We  could  do  that.  It 
would  not  be  effective  until  1995.  But 
we  could  eliminate  all  of  those.  But  in- 
stead of  doing  what  is  right  and  doing 
what  makes  sense  long  term  by  elimi- 
nating COLA'S,  we  did  the  only  year 
that  under  the  Constitution  that  we 
cannot  change,  and  that  is  the  1994 
COLA  increase. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  that 
when  you  have  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment, which  we  are  going  to  have  a 
separate  vote  on,  the  fact  that  we  want 
to  look  like  we  are  all  doing  the  fight- 
ing for  our  constituents  by  avoiding 
the  pay  raise,  under  the  Constitution, 
we  are  not  allowed. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  this  bill  before  us  now  is  the 
same  bill  that  was  passed  last  week  out 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
rather  substantial  vote.  The  only  addi- 
tion is  the  pay  freeze  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  legislation  extending  unemployment 
compensation.  When  we  pass  this  legislation 
today  we  will  be  approving  the  first  element  of 
the  President's  economic  plan. 

This  legislative  victory  demonstrates  that 
wtien  Congress  and  the  White  House  work  to- 
gether we  can  bring  fresh,  inr>ovative  thinking 
to  tfie  rescue  of  America's  unemployed. 

Not  only  does  this  legislation  exterxl  bene- 
fits, it  also  contains  a  new  provision  for 
profiling. 

Profiling  programs  use  data  collected  from 
beneficiaries  to  determine  whether  individual 
workers  are  permar>ently  displaced  arxJ  there- 
fore r>eed  retraining,  counseling  or  ottier  as- 
sistance to  find  new  jobs.  When  Secretary  of 
Latx>r  Reich  saw  fyjw  ttie  State  pilot  programs 
or  profiling  have  worked,  fie  ir>cluded  it  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  are  in  a  jobless 
recovery,  todays  legislation  is  necessary. 
However,  it  underscores  the  need  for  approval 
of  tfie  Presidents  economic  plan  for  long-term 
growth  whwh  puts  people  back  to  work. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  commerxJ  ttie  committee  for  bringing 
this  fresh  approach  to  the  floor. 

Ms.  E.B.  JOHNSON,  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month,  in  my  State  of  Texas,  unemploy- 
ment rose  an  entire  percentage  point  to  nearly 
8'/2  percent — and  in  some  neighbortxxids  of 
my  district  the  percentages  are  much  worse. 
The  reality  behind  the  statistics  Is  that  over 
727,000  Texans  are  wrttiout  work — people  and 
families,  just  like  yours  and  mine,  who  are 
desperately  trying  to  hoW  together  until  next 
week  or  next  month  wtien  there  might  be  a  job 
at  their  factory,  at  tfieir  auto  plant,  or  any- 
wtiere  at  all.  And  there  are  millions  more 
across  our  Nation  wtio  tell  similar  stones  of 
mass  layoffs,  plant  closings,  company  bank- 
ruptcies, and  financial  min.  Today,  here  in  the 
House,  we  have  voted  to  extend  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  until  October  of 
this  year.  For  tfie  estimated  2  million  workers 
who  will  benefit  from  this  extension,  this  legis- 


lation is  a  godsend.  They  aren't  asking  for  our 
pity  or  charity,  just  a  helping  hand  until  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  economic  recovery  brings  back 
jobs  to  our  cities  and  States. 

Yes,  this  program  is  expensive — and  for 
new  Members  like  me  it's  very  difficult  to  vote 
for  programs  with  big  price  tags,  when  I  came 
here  to  help  cut  nonessential  Government 
spending.  But  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation extension  is  not  like  the  pork  barrel 
Government  projects  that  we've  vowed  to 
eliminate — this  bill  is  a  targeted  investment  in 
unemployed  American  workers,  linked  with  a 
new  reemployment  network  to  help  people  get 
back  on  their  feet  with  another  job.  I  thank  my 
colleagues  for  voting  to  extend  unemployment 
benefits,  but  also  strongly  urge  them  to  quickly 
pass  an  economic  stimulus  package  that  will 
put  people  back  to  work  so  that  this  is  the  last 
time  we  extend  emergency  unempksyment 
compensation. 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
strong,  strenuous  support  for  freezing  con- 
gressional pay.  Our  national  debt  is  currently 
over  $4  b^illion  and  the  deficit  for  this  year 
ak>ne  is  expected  to  be  over  $330  billion.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  unconscionable  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  accept  an  automatic  sal- 
ary increase  in  the  face  of  this  outrageous  def- 
icit. Congress  simply  must  take  decisive  action 
to  seriously  reduce  Government  spending  in 
all  areas  of  Government.  A  good  first  start 
would  be  for  Members  of  Congress  to  set  the 
example  by  freezing  tfieir  own  pay. 

Dunng  my  12  years  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Legislature,  I  voted  against  every  pay 
raise  measure.  Unfortunately,  today,  I  am  re- 
quired to  testify  on  an  important  matter  in  Fed- 
eral court  in  Philadelphia  and  am  unable  to 
cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  pay  freeze  meas- 
ure. This  suit,  of  which  I  am  the  chief  plaintiff, 
seeks  to  overturn  a  decision  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  which,  in  effect,  dis- 
enfranchises voters  in  Bucks  County  by  delay- 
ing the  special  election  for  my  former  State 
Senate  seat  until  July  of  this  year.  I  cannot 
stand  by  and  allow  my  constituents  in  Bucks 
County  to  be  wittiout  a  voice  in  ttie  Pennsylva- 
nia State  Senate  for  nearly  7  months.  I  must 
do  all  within  my  means  to  see  ttiat  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor's  decision  Is  not  allowed  to 
stand. 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  good  pay  freeze  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate  to  H.R.  920,  the  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  extension, 
it  remains  overall  a  bad  bill.  It  needlessly  adds 
to  ttie  Federal  budget  defk:it  arxl,  for  tfiat  rea- 
son, I  continue  to  oppose  it. 

When  the  Senate  conskjered  H.R.  920,  it 
added  an  amendment  that  wouW  prohibit 
Members  of  Congress  from  receiving  a  cost- 
of-living-adjustment  [COLA]  in  1994.  I  whole- 
hearted/y  support  the  amendment  as  the  first 
step  in  twning  in  congressional  spending  and 
doing  our  paix  tqward  deficit  reduction. 

But  for  the^lpiSd  Congress,  the  extension  of 
unemploymenVbenefits  in  H.R.  920  is  our  first 
test  of  fiscal  discipline,  and  by  passing  the  bill 
we  fail  that  test,  while  asking  the  American 
family  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  adding 
nearly  $6  billion  to  the  Federal  budget  defk:it. 
The  message  from  our  constituents  tias  been 
loud  and  clear — are  we  ever  going  to  listen? 


They  are  tired  and  frustrated  with  Congress' 
fiscal  irresponsit>ility,  and  with  H.R.  920  we 
are  only  giving  ttiem  more  of  ttie  same  dis- 
gusting performance. 

It  is  even  more  disappointing  to  know  that 
we  coukj  have  brought  this  bill  to  ttie  floor  and 
debated  amendments  that  would  have  pro- 
vkJed  ttie  means  to  pay  for  the  extension  of 
unemployment  t>enefits.  But  tfiose  amend- 
ments were  defeated  on  a  party  line  vote  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  wereni 
allowed  by  the  Rules  Committee  to  be  offered 
on  the  House  floor. 

Obvk>usly,  ttie  bulklozer  is  in  high  gear,  but 
it's  pushing  a  bill  that  is  not  needed.  Granted, 
unemployment  remains  a  problem  in  some 
States,  but  just  last  year  we  passed  legislation 
allowing  tfiose  States  with  problems  to  extend 
tienefits  wittiout  Federal  action.  With  the  ecorv 
omy  in  recovery,  H.R.  920  is  not  needed  and 
spends  Federal  dollars  we  simply  can't  afford. 

I'm  pleased  ttiat  Congress  is  on  record  for 
freezing  its  pay  for  1994,  but  that  action  was 
lost  In  the  passage  of  H.R.  920  with  its  S6  bil- 
lion price  tag.  We  saved  a  few  million  to  only 
fall  billions  more  t)ehind. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  115, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion,  and  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 115,  the  question  on  concurring  in 
the  Senate  amendment  will  be  divided. 

The  first  question  before  the  House  is 
on  concurring  in  sections  1  through  6  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  w£is  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there  were — yeas  247,   nays 
156,  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  53] 
YEAS— 247 


At)ercromble 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegale 

Bacchus  (FL) 

B&esler 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WD 

Becerra 

Bellenson 

Bentley 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Bllbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Borekl 

Boucher 

Brewster 


Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardln 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (GA) 

ColllDsdL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 


Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazlo 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dlaz-Balart 

Dicks 

DlXOD 

Dooley 

Dorbln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

En«rel 

Enerllsh  (AZ) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Fllner 

Flngerhut 


Fish 

Flake 

FogUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Callo 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Gillmor 

GUman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Herner 

Hllliard 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Holden 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Kllnk 

Kopetskl 

Kreldler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llplnskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 


AUard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus(AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Bereuter 

Blllrakls 

BUley 

Boehner 

BonlUa 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clement 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Combest 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

Deal 

DeLay 


Maloney 
Man  ton 
Margolies- 

Mezvlnsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsul 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
McKlnney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
MlneU 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollnari 
MoUohan 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Giver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Pallone 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosl 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Poehard 
Price  (NO 
Qulnn 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Reed 
Regula 
Reynolds 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Ros-Lehttnen 
Rose 

NAYS— 156 

Dickey 

Doollttle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edwards  (TX) 

English  (OK) 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodltng 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Heney 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoke 

Houghton 

Humngton 

Hunter 


Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torklldsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Trailcant 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglls 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kaslch 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Laughlln 

Lazlo 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Llnder 

Livingston 

Mann 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCrery 

McCunly 


Mclnnls 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Mlnge 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nossle 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parker 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pombo 


Bare  la 
Bonlor 
Bryant 
Can- 
Clayton 
Cox 
Dingell 
Fields  (TX) 
Ford  (TN) 


Porter 

Pryce(OH) 

Qulllen 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

RoberU 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Royoe 

Santorum 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schirr 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 


Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Spenoe 

Steam* 

StenhoUn 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (FL) 

Zelitr 

Zlmmer 


NOT  VOTING— 27 

Geren 

Greenwood 

Gutierrez 

Heno' 

Jefferson 

Klein 

McDade 

Miller  (CA) 

Paxon 


RostenkowskI 

Houkema 

Rush 

Strickland 

Swia 

Tucker 

Valentine 

Wilson 

Young  (AK> 
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So  sections  1  through  6  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  H.R.  920  were  concurred 
in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  will  advise  the 
Members  that  the  question,  having 
been  divided,  now  before  the  House  is 
on  concurring  in  section  7  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  which,  the  Chair  ad- 
vises, deals  with  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  on  concur- 
ring in  section  7  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  920. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  403,  noes  0. 
answered  "present"  3,  not  voting  24,  as 
follows: 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Allard 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Aix;her 

Anney 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Bachus(AL) 

Baesler 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE) 

Barrett  (WD 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Becerra 


[Roll  No.  54] 

AYES-403 

Bellenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Bllbray 

Blllrakls 

Bishop 

Blackwetl 

Bllley 

Blut« 

Boehlert 

Bonilla 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown (OH) 

Bunnlng 


Burton 
Buyer 
Byrne 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Cardln 
Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
CUy 
Clement 
Cllnger 
Clybum 
Coble 
Coleman 
Collins  (GA) 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Combest 
Condlt 


4164 

Conyere 

Cooper 

Copperamlth 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cnmer 

Crane 

Cr»po 

Ciumlnch&m 

Danner 

Darden 

de  UGana 

Deal 

DeFulo 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutach 

Dtaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dicks 

DUon 

Dooley 

Doollttle 

Domao 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durtin 

Edwards  (CAl 

Edwards  (TXI 

Bmerion 

Bncei 

Encllsh  (AZ) 

EncIUh(OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Ewlnc 

Fawell 

Failo 

Fields  (LA) 

Fllner 

FlDgeiliut 
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Ptake 

Povlletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frott 

Furse 

Callesly 

Gallo 

G«)denaon 

Cekas 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

GUlmor 

Gllnuui 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

GoodllnR 

Cordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Gonderson 

Oatlerrei 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 


Harman 

Hasten 

Hastings 

Hayes 

HeHey 

Hefner 

Herger 

HllUard 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekslra 

Hoke 

Holden 


Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hufnngton 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglls 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Is  took 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GAi 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kanjonikl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kledka 

Klein 

Kllnk 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetskl 

Kreldler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Lailo 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Llnder 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Mann 

Man  ton 

ManzuUo 

Margolles- 

Mezvlnsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
MaUul 
Mazzoll 
McCandleas 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnls 
McKeon 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
MIneta 
MInge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollnarl 


MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

MorelU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nuasle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Peloal 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Qulnn 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

San  to  nun 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

ScblfT 

Schroeder 

Scbumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slatlery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 


Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 


Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torklldaen 

Torres 

Torrtcelll 

Towns 

Trancant 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 


Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Wliltten 

William* 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 

Zlmmer 


things  wtiich  enhance  the  welfare  arxj  pros- 
perity of  this  great  Nation. 


NOES— 0 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 


Boehner 


Bare  la 

Bonlor 

Bryant 

Callahan 

Clayton 

Cox 

Dlngell 

Everett 


Smith  (lA) 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Fields  (TX) 

Ford(TN) 

Oeren 

Greenwood 

Henry 

Jefferson 

Maloney 

McDade 


Washington 


Paxon 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Strickland 

Tucker 

Valentine 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 
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So  section  7  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  920  was  concurred  in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  H.R.  920  which  ex- 
terKjed  the  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  until  October  2,  1993.  A 
furttier  provision  in  this  bill  froze  the  annual 
cost-of-living  adjustnDent  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
This  legislation  was  a  truly  progressive  step  In 
light  of  the  prevailing  circumstances  facing 
American  lawmakers. 

I  regret  ttiat  I  was  unable  to  record  my  vote 
for  this  t)ill  due  to  unfortunate  conditions.  Be- 
cause of  a  longstanding  commitment,  I  was  in 
North  Carolina  addressing  a  group  of  peanut 
growers  arxJ  farm  ccxjperatives.  My  scheduled 
travel  plans  would  have  allowed  me  to  return 
in  Washington  with  enough  time  to  cast  my 
vote  on  this  matter.  However,  due  to  high 
wirxjs  and  rain,  my  flight  was  delayed  precipi- 
tating my  late  arrival  in  Washington,  DC. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  constituents,  my 
colleagiies,  and  the  American  people  tfiat  I 
deeply  support  this  legislation.  I  voted  on  an 
earlier  version  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  subsequently  amended  and  re- 
turned to  the  House.  In  light  of  our  current 
economic  and  fiscal  dilemma,  I  believe  that 
the  extension  of  unempkjyment  benefits  is  a 
sensible  step  to  alleviate  the  misfortune  of 
those  who  fiave  found  themselves  displaced 
by  hard  economic  times.  In  addition,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  Congress  has  taken  a  po- 
sition of  leadership  by  making  a  sensible  (Jeci- 
sion  to  share  the  needed  sacnfice  through  the 
freeze  in  tfie  cost-of-living  increases  for  con- 
gressional salaries. 

As  a  new  Memtjer  of  Congress,  I  am  proud 
to  save  the  needs  of  both  North  Carolina's 
First  Distnct  and  the  Nation.  It  is  my  sincere 
desire  that  Congress  will  continue  to  do  those 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  STRICKLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing rollc^ll  votes  Nos.  53  and  54  on  H.R. 
920  I  was  unavoidably  detained.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
rollcall  votes  Nos.  53  and  54  on  H.R.  920 
I  was  unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yes." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  roll- 
call  vote  No.  53  on  H.R.  920  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  vote  on  rollcall  No.  54.  I  was  in  the 
Senate  in  a  meeting  and  missed  the 
vote.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  vote  on  rollcall  No.  54,  I  was  in  the 
Senate  in  a  meeting  and  missed  the 
vote.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  legislation  to 
extend  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  I  inadvertently  missed  roll- 
call vote  No.  53. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  provide  additional  unemploy- 
ment benefits  from  March  6  to  October 
2.  I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  is  critical  that  those  unem- 
ployed workers  who  have  exhausted 
their  26  weeks  of  regular  unemploy- 
ment benefits  continue  to  be  eligible  to 
receive  additional  benefits  based  on  the 
level  of  unemployment  in  their  State.  I 
strongly  support  this  extension. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.    DINGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


un- 


avoidably missed  rollcall  vote  No.  54, 
the  emergency  unemployment  benefits 
extension.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Gephardt],  the  majority  leader,  to  en- 
lighten the  membership  on  the  sched- 
ule for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  are  no  more  votes  today.  Busi- 
ness has  been  completed.  There  will 
not  be  votes  tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  March  8,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon.  There  will  not  be  leglsla-- 
tive  business.  Tuesday,  March  9,  the 
House  will  meet  at  noon  to  consider  a 
bill  on  suspension,  H.R.  490,  to  convey 
certain  lands  to  the  Columbia  Hospital 
for  Women. 

On  Wednesday,  March  10,  and  prob- 
ably Thursday,  March  11.  we  will  be 
meeting  at  2  on  Wednesday  and  at  11 
a.m.  on  Thursday  to  take  up  H.R.  4, 
which  is  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitalization  Act.  subject  to  a 
rule. 

On  Friday,  the  House  will  meet  at  11. 
There  will  not  be  legislative  business. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  just  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  see  one  suspension  vote  on 
Tuesday,  but  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
there  could  be  votes  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  There  could  be 
votes  on  that  day.  and  Members  should 
expect  that. 

We  obviously  also  have  activity 
going  on  in  the  many  committees  that 
will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  The  majority  lead- 
er also  mentioned  that  the  NIH  bill 
might  be  coming  up  on  Wednesday. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
had  announced  that  he  would  appre- 
ciate amendments  being  filed  by  a 
Monday  noontime  deadline.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  tells  me  that  they 
probably  will  not  have  their  report 
filed  until  Tuesday  noon. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  member- 
ship is  not  bound  to  have  amendments 
in  before  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  it.  although  we  will  make  every 
effort  to  have  amendments  in  by  noon. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 
We  will  consult  with  the  chairman. 
There  may  be  an  update  on  that  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  8.  1993 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  recjuest  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NRA  OPPOSES  BRADY  BILL.  SEEKS 
TO  DISCREDIT  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL NOMINEE  RENO 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
rollcall  article  about  efforts  by  the 
NRA  and  others  to  discredit  Attorney 
General  nominee  Janet  Reno  can  only 
be  described  as  stomach  turning.  It 
shows  the  despicable  depths  to  which 
the  NRA  and  others  are  willing  to  de- 
scend to  try  to  stop  the  Brady  bill  and 
other  gun  control  measures  from  be- 
coming law. 

The  article  reports  that  unsubstan- 
tiated rumors  attempting  to  smear  Ms. 
Reno  have  been  passed  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  to  the  press. 
Everyone  agrees  that  there  is  no  suti- 
stantiation  and  no  truth  to  these  ru- 
mors but  that  does  not  stop  the  NRA 
from  spreading  them.  Truth  and  the 
NRA  have  never  been  very  close  com- 
panions. 

What  everyone  does  know  to  be  the 
truth  is  that  Janet  Reno  supports  the 
Brady  bill.  When  Janet  Reno  becomes 
Attorney  CJeneral  she  will  be  the  first 
sitting  Attorney  General  in  history  to 
support  the  Brady  bill.  And  the  NRA 
cant  stand  that.  The  NRA  is  so  scared 
of  a  Justice  Department  in  support  of 
the  Brady  bill  that  it  is  willing  to 
spread  lies  and  innuendo  in  an  effort  to 
ruin  the  sterling  reputation  of  the 
woman  about  to  become  the  Nation's 
highest  law  enforcement  officer. 

Shame  on  them,  Mr.  Speaker.  And 
shame  on  anyone  else  who  stoops  that 
low. 


RECOGNIZING  HEROIC  SACRIFICE 
OF  BATF  SPECIAL  AGENTS  IN 
WACO,  TX 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  12)  to  recognize 
the  heroic  sacrifice  of  the  special 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  in  Waco.  TX. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  his  request. 

D  1310 

Mr.  H0"5rER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  LIGHTFOOT]  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  resolution  that 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  a  resolution 
that  I  have  introduced,  along  with  a 
number  of  other  Members  of  this  House 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Senate  resolution  mirrors  the 
House  resolution,  which  is  to  recognize 
the  heroic  sacrifice  of  the  special 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  who  recently  lost 
their  lives  on  the  28th  in  Waco,  TX,  in 
an  effort  to  clear  out  the  radical  resi- 
dents of  that  compound. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  made  the  point  the 
other  day  that  keeping  law  and  order  is 
a  dangerous  endeavor  at  best.  I  pointed 
out,  and  the  resolution  points  out,  that 
over  184  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms  have  lost 
their  lives  since  the  1860's,  when  it  was 
formed.  This  honor  roll  now  includes 
the  four  agents  killed  in  Texas  on  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  again  intone 
their  names,  young  men.  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  law  and  order  will 
be  maintained  in  this,  the  freest  Na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  Elarth;  they  were 
fighters  for  democracy  and  freedom, 
and  they  lost  their  lives  in  the  ongoing 
effort  to  maintain  freedom,  democracy, 
and  justice  in  this  Nation:  Special 
Agent  Steve  Willis,  of  the  Bureau's 
Houston  post:  Special  Agent  Robert  J. 
Williams,  of  Little  Rock.  AR;  and  Spe- 
cial Agents  Conway  LeBleu  and  Todd 
McKeehan  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  now  I  hope  to  be 
shortly  passed  by  us,  is  but  a  very 
small  token  of  the  respect,  of  the  admi- 
ration, and  of  the  sorrow  reflected  by 
the  Representatives  of  the  American 
people  who  serve  on  this  floor  and  the 
gratitude  that  each  of  us  feels,  and  the 
awareness  that  each  of  us  has  that  the 
contributions  of  these  young  men  and 
of  their  colleagues  are  critical  if  free 
men  and  free  women  are  to  continue  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  free  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding,  and  would  suggest  that  per- 
haps he  might  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Edwards],  who  represents 
the  area  of  Waco. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
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speak  In  support  of  this  resolution,  and 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  HOYER]  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  resolution.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  greatness  of  America  lies  in 
the  quite  compassion  and  courage  of 
average  citizens,  citizens  who  act  un- 
selfishly day  In  and  day  out  In  service 
to  others,  citizens  who  never  expect  to 
see  their  faces  on  television  or  their 
names  in  newspaper  headlines. 

Such  is  the  case  with  agents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms. Every  day  ATF  agents  all  across 
America  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for 
us.  Without  fanfare  they  take  on  drug 
dealers  and  Illegal  gunrunners,  never 
knowing  If  their  next  raid  will,  in  fact, 
be  their  last. 

On  Sunday,  millions  of  Americans 
saw  the  unforgettable  image  of  ATF 
agents  being  met  with  a  lethal  hail  of 
bullets  as  they  climbed  the  roof  of 
John  Howell's  Mount  Carmel 
compound  in  my  district  in  Texas. 

On  Monday  at  a  hospital  nearby,  I 
met  seven  of  those  ATF  agents  wound- 
ed In  the  raid.  In  their  minds,  they 
simply  had  done  their  duty.  In  my 
mind,  they  are  modern-day  heroes,  not 
only  those  seven  agents  but  the  four 
who  were  killed  and  all  ATF  agents  all 
across  America  who  exhibit  quite  cour- 
age each  and  every  day. 

ATF  agents,  along  with  their  selfless 
families,  epitomize  the  very  meaning 
of  public  service.  Unlike  our  troops  re- 
turning home  from  Desert  Storm,  they 
will  not  be  welcomed  home  with  pa- 
rades and  confetti.  However,  from  this 
terrible  tragedy  in  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  everywhere  have  gained  a 
new  appreciation  for  the  job  of  ATF 
agents.  We  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  all  of  those  agents.  It  Is  your  quite 
courage,  it  is  your  unselfish  service, 
that  have  once  again  shown  us  the  very 
best  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing my  reservation  of  objection.  I 
rise  to  join  the  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  General  Government  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer],  In 
support  for  the  resolution  that  is  be- 
fore us. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks  yesterday 
when  this  resolution  was  introduced, 
we  here  in  Congress  must  make  it  our 
business  to  honor  the  work  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  that  are  willing  to 
make  that  ultimate  sacrifice  in  the 
name  of  law  and  order.  I  think  this  res- 
olution takes  a  step  toward  fulfilling 
that  obligation  by  at  least  commemo- 
rating the  efforts  of  the  four  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  agents 
who  gave  their  lives  in  that  standoff 
against  the  religious  extremists  in 
Waco,  TX. 

Also,  our  feelings  go  out  to  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  Waco.  Having  lived  just 
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a  few  miles  up  the  road  from  Waco  a 
few  years  back,  there  are  a  lot  of  good 
people  in  Texas  who  I  am  sure  are  ex- 
tremely disturbed  by  the  happenings 
that  are  going  on  there. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  the  last  few 
days  we  find  many  have  questioned  the 
tactics  employed  by  the  BATF  In  this 
confrontation.  We  live  in  an  age  where 
events  still  unfolding  are  given  sup- 
posedly a  definitive  Instant  analysis  by 
the  news  and  others.  People  who  do  not 
know  the  situation  in  Waco  somehow 
feel  they  are  qualified  to  offer  an  opin- 
ion on  what  should  or  should  not  have 
been  done. 

What  the  BATF  must  focus  on  now, 
and  I  think  what  we  should  all  be  sup- 
porting, is  ending  this  tragedy  without 
further  bloodshed.  We  must  not  forget 
the  agents  who  are  in  Waco  ready  to 
make  the  same  sacrifice  that  Steve 
Willis.  Robert  J.  Williams.  Conway 
LeBleu.  and  Todd  McKeehan  and  those 
other  agents  who  have  already  been 
wounded  there  have  made.  Still  many 
are  there  putting  their  lives  on  the 
line. 

Through  this  measure  we  will  show 
the  loved  ones  of  those  agents  who 
have  been  slain  and  wounded  that  we 
have  not  forgotten,  that  their  con- 
tributions will  not  go  unnoticed  or 
without  honor. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  oversees  BATF,  and  as  a  former 
member  of  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity, I  am  very  proud  of  these  men 
and  their  families. 

This  Congress  and  this  Nation  owes  a 
tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  the 
members  of  BATF  for  what  they  do 
every  day  to  make  our  streets  and  our 
communities  safer.  I  do  not  think  that 
most  people  realize  that  in  BATF's 
mission  they  deal  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  criminals.  Many  times  we  do 
not  hear  about  their  efforts,  and  that  is 
because  they  do  such  a  good  job. 

We  owe  very  special  thanks  to  the 
men  and  women  involved  in  this  oper- 
ation currently  underway  in  Waco. 
Again,  I  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
work  on  this  valuable  and  needed  reso- 
lution, and  urge  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  the  measure. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  statement,  which 
I  thought  was  one  certainly  that  I 
agree  with  100  percent,  and  thank  him 
for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOWSKi],  the  gentlemen  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Pickle],  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hough- 
ton], of  the  full  committee  and  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  the 


chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  who  both 
had  jurisdiction  over  this  matter  and 
who  have  let  It  go  forward  in  such  an 
exi)editlous  manner,  out  of  respect  and 
honor  for  these  brave  agents. 

The  gentleman  raised  in  his  state- 
ment the  observation  that  there  is  an 
inclination  to  second  guess  the  actions 
of  the  ATF  in  this  instance,  or  the  ac- 
tions of  any  individual  organization, 
when  loss  of  life  or  significant  injury 
occurs  as  a  result  of  an  action. 

It  is  tragic  when,  as  a  result  of  the 
carrying  out  of  one's  duties,  loss  of  life 
occurs.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  184 
agents  have,  in  fact,  lost  their  lives 
since  the  18608.  It  is  a  short  distance 
from  this  Chamber  to  Judiciary  Square 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  a 
law  enforcement  memorial  that  has 
over,  I  believe,  12.000  names  on  it  of  law 
enforcement  officials  who.  since  the 
founding  of  our  country,  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

□  1320 

It  is  a  stark  and  sad  but  incon- 
trovertible fact  that  those  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  those  in  our  domes- 
tic defense  corps,  as  I  refer  to  them, 
are  at  risk,  and  being  at  risk  from  time 
to  time  will  pay  the  ultimate  price. 
But  it  is  important  for  us  to  remember 
this:  The  four  agents  who  lost  their 
lives  were  members  of  ATF's  elite,  spe- 
cial operations  teams.  These  are  the 
teams  that  take  on  the  most  hazardous 
jobs  of  apprehending  armed  and  dan- 
gerous criminals. 

Last  year  ATF's  special  operations 
teams  went  into  action.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  230  times  without  the  loss  of 
life  in  the  process  of  bringing  to  justice 
many  vicious  criminals.  Also,  last 
year,  investigations  by  ATF's  small 
force  of  2,200  agents  caused  charges  to 
be  brought  against  more  than  13,000 
bombers,  arsonist,  gunrunners,  dope 
dealers,  and  other  dangerous  offenders. 

We  have  asked  them  to  confront 
some  of  the  most  dangerous,  irrational 
and  unstable  elements  of  our  society. 
They  are  at  risk  and  they  pay  the 
price.  Let  us  always  remember  them, 
their  families,  and  the  organizations 
that  they  serve  and  the  country  that 
they  love. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  continuing 
to  yield. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  appreciate  the  additional 
Information  he  added.  I  think  he  points 
out  really  how  little  most  people  com- 
prehend what  ATF  is  up  against.  And 
personally.  It  is  very  galling  to  me  that 
someone,  because  they  have  a  micro- 
phone on  the  airwaves,  or  a  computer 
and  writes  to  the  newspapers,  who  were 
not  there,  who  have  never  been  trained, 
who  know  nothing  about  the  operation, 
suddenly  come  forth  with  all  of  their 
own  wonderful  illumination  of  what 
happened,  when  in  reality  they  know 
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very,  very  little.  And  I  think  it  is  a  dis- 
service not  only  to  those  men  but  to 
our  country  as  a  whole  that  we  get  off 
into  that  kind  of  a  debate  not  armed 
with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston],  who  lost 
one  of  the  agents  out  of  his  district  is 
on  his  way  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  yield,  while 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  on  his 
way,  one  of  the  ironies  of  this  event  Is 
the  subcommittee  which  I  chair  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Light- 
foot]  is  the  ranking  minority  member, 
also  oversees  the  Secret  Service,  and 
one  of  the  young  men  who  lost  their 
life  is  the  son  of  an  agent  of  the  Secret 
Service  of  the  United  States.  So  this  is 
a  family  that  has  committed  Itself  to 
the  defense  of  lives  and  liberty  in  this 
country,  and  that  family  continues  to 
serve  after  paying  such  a  very  high 
price.  The  loss  of  a  child,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  almost  Incomprehensible  for  a 
parent.  That  agent  was  not  there,  but 
we  send  out  as  well  our  sympathy  to 
him  in  particular  as  well  as  all  of  the 
other  families.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Livingston],  will 
arrive  because  to  have  in  your  district 
and  to  visit,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Edwards],  did  earlier  this 
week  the  individuals,  when  you  see  the 
persons,  and  they  are  not  statistics,  it 
is  not  400  or  500,  it  is  an  Individual,  a 
fellow  citizen  who  has  the  courage  and 
the  commitment  to  participate  in  what 
is  critical  to  maintaining  a  free  soci- 
ety. 

I  see  our  colleague  from  Louisiana 
has  arrived  on  the  floor,  and  again  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing my  reservation  of  the  right  to 
object,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Living- 
ston]. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  indul- 
gence, because  I  definitely  wanted  to 
be  here  on  the  floor  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  this  resolution  and  to  make  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  Office,  in  which  worked  most 
of  the  wounded  and  killed  was  in  my 
district.  In  the  very  same  office  build- 
ing in  which  my  own  district  office  is 
located.  These  fine  young  people  were 
doing  their  job,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  effort  several  of  them  have  given 
their  lives  and  others  have  been  criti- 
cally wounded. 

In  any  event,  if  they  survive  or  if 
they  did  not,  their  families  are  going 
to  live  with  this  tragedy  throughout 
their  entire  lives.  I  just  want  to  say  my 
heart  goes  out  to  those  who  were  killed 
or  wounded,  to  all  of  their  families 
from  my  wife,  my  family,  my  constitu- 
ents, and  all  of  southeast  Louisiana  in 
which  their  office  was.  Not  all  of  these 
folks  actually  lived  in  southeast  Lou- 


isiana. They  were  scattered  around  be- 
tween Texas,  Louisiana,  Tennessee, 
and  Mississippi.  But  they  were  all  fine 
people  who  were  dedicated  to  the  job 
for  which  their  agency  was  created, 
and  that  is  trying  to  make  the  streets 
of  our  cities  and  our  communities  and 
our  States  as  safe  as  can  possibly  be. 

Unfortunately,  they  were  soldiers 
who  fell  in  battle,  and  we  can  only  say 
that  they  deserve  our  greatest  and 
warmest  thanks  and  praise  for  their  ef- 
forts. And  we  can  offer  at  the  same 
time  our  best  hopes  and  wishes  that 
this  will  not  have  to  happen  again. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  would  have 
made  much  difference  in  this  instance, 
but  colncldentally,  2  hours  ago  we  had 
a  press  conference  about  a  bill  that  I 
have  introduced  into  this  body,  H.R.  93, 
which  is  intended  to  rid  the  streets  of 
those  habitual  violent  offenders  who 
time  and  time  again  take  advantage  or 
intrude  on  the  rights  of  their  neigh- 
bors. That  bill  known  as  the  LIFER 
bill,  which  is  an  acronym  for  life  im- 
prisonment for  egregious  recidivist,  is 
a  simple  and  straight  forward  criminal 
bill  of  sorts  which  says  that  if  any  sin- 
gle person  is  convicted  of  three  violent 
felonies,  the  first  two  being  in  State  or 
Federal  jurisdiction,  but  if  the  third  is 
in  Federal  jurisdiction  he  would  have 
then  been  declared  three  strikes  and 
you  are  out,  and  he  would  be  sent  to 
prison  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 
Any  person  who  impinges  on  the  rights 
of  his  neighbors  violently,  threatens 
his  neighbors  or  threatens  the  use  of 
force,  or  uses  force  against  his  neigh- 
bors three  times  really  does  not  de- 
serve our  compassion  and  should  go  to 
prison  forever. 

In  this  case,  unfortunately,  this  bill 
probably  would  not  have  had  much  of 
an  effect  because  the  perpetrators  in 
this  case,  for  the  most  part,  as  much  as 
we  know  today,  had  not  had  previous 
convictions.  So  it  would  not  have  saved 
these  men  had  those  persons  been  con- 
victed under  this  law  and  ultimately 
suffered  the  penalties. 

But  violence  predominates  now 
throughout  America  and  it  is  one  of 
our  worst  problems  that  confront  the 
country.  And  we  depend  as  a  Nation 
and  as  a  people  upon  the  good  efforts  of 
our  law  enforcement  officers. 

I  was  a  criminal  prosecutor  for  6  out 
of  9  years  that  I  practiced  law  before  I 
came  to  Congress.  I  felt  that  law  en- 
forcement was  more  worthy  of  my  ef- 
forts than  the  private  practice  of  law.  I 
felt  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  and  I 
believed  in  what  I  was  doing. 
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But  in  those  6  years,  I  came  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  sacrifices  that  are 
made  by  law  enforcement  officers, 
local.  State,  and  Federal,  on  a  daily 
basis.  They  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
every  single  day,  and  sometimes  those 
sacrifices  are  called,  and  sometimes 
they  are  wounded  and  sometimes  they 
are  killed. 


There  is  no  easy  explanation.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  what  happened  here, 
and  all  we  can  do  is  hope  that  it  will 
not  happen  again. 

But  we  can  tip  our  hats,  and  we  can 
send  our  praise  and  our  thanks  to  the 
families  of  these  brave  people  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  make  this  a  safer 
country  for  all  of  us.  and  I  do  so  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  I  could  just  speak  on  behalf  of  all 
of  the  people  of  central  Texas  and  the 
Waco  area,  I  want  to  express  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  the  family  of  the 
slain  agent  from  your  district  that  we 
will  forever  share  in  their  sorrow  and 
never  forget  their  service  to  our  com- 
munity. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  man  can 
have  greater  love  than  to  give  his  life 
for  a  friend,  and  in  this  case,  we  had 
ATF  agents  putting  their  lives  on  the 
line  virtually  for  strangers,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  kind  of  caring,  unselfish 
sacrifice  that  has  made  this  such  a 
great  and  a  good  country. 

I  do  want  to  express  our  deep  sorrow 
to  the  families  in  your  district  and  the 
friends  of  the  slain  agent,  and,  please, 
let  them  know  on  our  behalf  that  in 
central  Texas  they  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comment.  I  know  the 
families  of  these  brave  ATF  officers 
thank  him  as  well. 

To  complete  the  record,  I  have  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
slain:  Conway  LeBleu,  age  30,  left  a 
wife  and  two  children;  Todd  McKeehan, 
age  28,  left  a  wife;  Robert  Williams  left 
a  wife.  All  three  were  killed.  Ken  King 
was  shot  in  the  chest  and  survived.  He 
was  shot  with  a  .50-caliber  machine- 
gun.  It  went  through  his  body  armor, 
his  body,  and  out  through  his  body 
armor.  He  was  shot  several  other  times 
in  other  places,  and.  God  willing,  he 
will  live  to  talk  about  the  event.  Bill 
Beauford  is  another  one  who  was  shot 
and  may  lose  his  leg  as  a  result  of  this 
tragedy. 

All  of  these  people  are  just  brave, 
brave  folks,  and  I  do  not  have  the 
names  of  the  other  agents  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  conflict.  But  I  do  not 
mean  to  exclude  anybody  simply  by 
failure  to  mention  their  names.  But  I 
would  say  that  anything  said  here,  at 
least  from  this  Member,  and  I  am  sure 
from  all  of  the  others  in  this  House  is 
from  our  hearts.  Our  sentiments  go  out 
to  your  families,  and  we  thank  you  for 
your  service. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
thank  the  members  for  their  com- 
ments. 
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Yesterday  in  our  committee  hearing, 
our  chairman  very  appropriately  called 
for  a  moment  of  reflection  at  the  start 
of  the  hearing,  and  I  would  just  like  to 
close  by  asking  everyone,  in  whatever 
God  they  believe,  to  take  a  little  time 
to  thank  these  people. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  honoring  the  slain  ATF 
officers  in  Waco.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  time  they 
all  did  not  go  home.  Speoal  agents  Steve  Wil- 
Hs,  Robert  J.  Williams.  Conway  LeBleu,  and 
Todd  McKeehan  gave  the  ultimate  sacnfk;e. 
Fifteen  of  ttieir  partners  were  injured  or 
wourxled. 

I  saw,  as  we  all  did,  the  gunfire  t^egin  from 
within  tfiat  compound.  I  saw  wtiat  Secretary 
Bentsen  called  the  incredible  bravery  of  all  the 
agents  involved. 

Mr.  colleagues  know  that  I  would  like  to  see 
that  assault  weapons  and  mail  order  machine- 
gun  parts  and  .50  caliber  weapons  of  war  are 
not  available  to  criminals  or  zealots. 

Until  we  do  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  rely 
on  the  incredible  bravery  of  agents  like  Willis, 
Williams,  LeBleu,  and  McKeehan.  Men  and 
women  who  as  a  daily  txjsiness  look  for  tfie 
places  wtiere  dangerous  persons  have  Illegally 
stockpiled  antipersonnel  weapons  arxj  just  go 
In  ar>d  get  ttiem.  Unless  some  factor  goes 
wrong,  some  factor  ttiey  mayt)e  can't  control. 
Then  they  do  not  go  home. 

Some  people  are  sfxx^ed  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  died  arxJ  are  full  of  ques- 
tkxis.  Those  of  us  who  know  what  it  is  that 
ATF  does  are  deeply  saddened.  Mayt)e  we 
need  to  recognize  tfiat  for  all  ttieir  work-a-day 
invulnerability,  we  are  asking  a  bit  much. 
Maybe  we  can  give  more  to  these  fallen  than 
our  mourning  arxJ  a  place  on  a  long  wall  at 
JudKiary  Square.  Maybe  we  can  think  atxiut 
them  a  little  harder,  and  pay  attention  to  them 
a  little  more,  and  share  In  their  knowledge  that 
they  are  not  Invulnerable — only  well-trained, 
experienced,  committed  arvj  awesomely 
brave.  Mayt>e  we  can  alter  tfie  tjalance  In 
favor  of  them,  their  counterparts  arxl  our- 
selves. 

In  Waco,  TX,  4  special  agents  of  tfie  Bureau 
of  Akx>hol  lie  dead  arxJ  15  of  their  comrades 
wounded. 

We  cannot  krx)w  exactly  what  happened, 
yet.  But  we  do  krxjw  tfiat  these  agents  were 
doing  something  ttiat  they  arxj  their  brother 
and  sister  agents  do  every  day.  They  were 
moving  in  on  another  group  of  individuals 
whose  violent  philosophy  and  awesome  stock- 
pile of  weapons  were  a  threat  to  others  and 
themselves. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  we  reflect 
enough  on  the  task  these  agents  volunteer  to 
perform  for  us.  Arx)ttier  day,  arwther  armed 
gang  rounded  up.  Do  we  think  atx>ut  them 
enough  or  talk  atxHJt  them  enough?  They 
tracked  down  over  1 3,000  vk>lent  career  crimi- 
nals, armed  gangsters,  bombers  and  arsonists 
last  year  and  they  bnng  them  In  and  they  con- 
vict tfiem  and  ttiey  do  not  make  a  big  deal  of 
It. 

Over  230  times  last  year  ATF  special  re- 
sponse teams  opened  tfie  way  where  armed 
offenders  were  fioled  up  and  it  was  likely  tfiat 
tfiere  wouki  be  sfiooting.  They  opened  ttie 
way,  did  ttieir  job,  and  went  home,  all  of  them. 
Wfiat  level  of  pfofessionalism,  training  and 
personal  commitment  does  that  speak  to? 


Did  we  pay  attention  yesterday  when  ATF's 
Associate  Director  Dan  Hartnett  was  asked 
why  his  agents  woukj  go  into  a  location  where 
zealots  were  known  to  have  machine-guns 
and  .50  caliljer  guns?  His  answer  tells  the 
story — he  said  that  was  precisely  why  they  did 
go  in. 

I  understand  that  we  will  have  zealots;  I  do 
not  understand  why  zealots  have  machine- 
guns  and  bombs  and  .50  calibier  weapons. 
Thank  God  tfiat  if  we  do,  we  have  men  and 
women  in  ATF  wfio  will  go  in  for  all  of  us. 

Did  we  watch  tfiose  agents  who  got  caught 
in  a  deadly  fire  t)ecause  at  some  point  a  vital 
element  of  surprise  was  lost?  Their  discipline 
and  their  control  were  remarkable.  They  did 
not  blast  away  indiscriminately,  that  is  not 
what  they  are  trained  to  do.  They  established 
a  perimeter,  heW  It  and  some  went  out  urv 
armed  to  aid  tfieir  fallen  partners.  Fallen  heros 
tfiat  we  mourn  and  salute  today. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most 
frustrating  things  at)out  government  servk;e  is 
that  wtien  hard-working  publk;  servants  go 
atxjve  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  sekJom  are 
they  recognized  for  It.  It  is  generally  only  when 
there  are  problems  of  one  kind  or  another  tfiat 
they  are  notced. 

As  ctiairman  of  tfie  Ways  and  Means  Over- 
sight Sutxommittee,  I  am  familiar  with  the 
ever-Increasing  responsibilities  and  activities 
of  tfie  Bureau  to  enforce  Federal  laws  regulat- 
ing alcofiol,  toljacco,  explosives,  and  firearms. 
Its  agents  face  danger  on  a  daily  basis. 

Fortunately,  these  highly  trained  agents 
rarely  suffer  injury  or  loss  of  life,  but,  as  the 
events  of  recent  days  have  demonstrated, 
tragedy  is  still  an  ever-present  part  of  tfie  job. 

The  resolution  t)efore  the  House  recognizes 
the  heroic  sacrifice  of  Bureau  of  Alcofiol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  Special  Agents  Steve  Wil- 
lis, Robert  J.  Williams,  Conway  LeBleu  and 
Todd  McKeehan,  who  were  killed,  as  well  as 
the  15  other  agents  wounded  In  Waco,  TX,  in- 
cluding Claire  E.  Rayburn  of  Austin.  These 
agents  remind  us  of  the  thousands  of  brave 
souls  in  law  enforcement  wfio  put  their  lives 
on  the  line  every  day  for  our  safety  and  pro- 
tection. 

Regrettat)ly,  the  ordeal  in  my  home  State 
continues.  Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that  there 
will  be  a  peaceful  resolutkin  very  soon. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HiNCHEY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  12 

Whereas  Special  Agents  Steve  Willis,  Rob- 
ert J.  Williams,  Conway  LeBleu  and  Todd 
McKeehan,  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  were  killed  by  hostile 
gunfire  in  the  performance  of  a  heroic  effort 
to  disarm  a  hostile  cult  and  to  protect  the 
lives  of  innocent  persons,  including  children, 
living  in  its  compound; 

Whereas  these  men.  along  with  IS  other 
special  agents  who  were  wounded  during  this 
confrontation,  were  members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  elite  Spe- 
cial Response  Teams,  whose  members  are 
highly-trained  and  experienced  in  the  execu- 
tion of  high-risk  operations: 
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Whereas  such  Special  Response  Teams 
have  been  deployed  over  230  times  in  the  past 
year  with  no  injury  to  any  agent,  including 
during  a  highly-publicized  siege  involving  a 
fugitive  white  supremacist  and  during  the 
Los  Angeles  civil  disturbances  in  1992; 

Wheresis  182  special  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tol)acco  and  Firearms  have  been 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  since  Prohibition: 
and 

Whereas  the  men  and  women  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  mourn  the 
loss  of  their  brother  officers,  but  maintain 
discipline  and  a  commitment  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
lives  on  a  daily  basis:  Now,  therefore,  he  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuTTing),  That  the  sacrifice 
and  dedication  of  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  is  a  corner- 
stone of  our  system  of  justice  and  cause  for 
both  sorrow  and  pride. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL,  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  12,  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  just  con- 
curred in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton] 
today  had  reserved  60  minutes  as  the 
leadoff  special  order  today.  He  has 
asked  me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
act  as  a  substitute  in  his  place  as  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  I  wish  to  speak 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


USDA  MEAT  INSPECTOR  CALLS  IN- 
SPECTION PROCEDURES  A 
HEALTH  RISK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Conunerce,  Consumer  Protection 
and  Competitiveness  on  February  18, 
Mr.  William  Lehman,  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  import  meat  in- 
spector working  on  the  United  States- 
Canada  border,  warned  that  free  trade 
with  Canada  has  weakened  inspection 
of  imported  meat  and  is  likely  to  result 
in  more  food  poisoning  deaths  in  the 
future,  like  those  that  recently  oc- 
curred in  the  Northwest. 


In  particular,  he  testified  that  he  had 
been  given  instructions  by  Agriculture 
Department  officials  to  give  Australian 
meat  that  was  transhipped  through 
Canada,  the  same  abbreviated  inspec- 
tion that  Canadian  meat  receives,  as  a 
result  of  our  free-trade  agreement  with 
Canada.  He  also  made  the  subcommit- 
tee aware  of  a  recent  Agriculture  De- 
partment rule  change  which  now  al- 
lows foreign  countries  to  import 
ground  meat  into  the  United  States 
and  testified  that  grinding  meat  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  detect  bruises, 
abscesses,  fecal  contamination,  or 
other  conditions  that  otherwise  would 
permit  an  import  inspector  to  reject  a 
shipment  of  imported  meat. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  sub- 
committee has  held  numerous  hearings 
looking  at  the  impact  of  trade  agree- 
ments on  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
American  public.  At  hearings  2  years 
ago,  Mr.  Lehman  testified  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  imple- 
mented a  streamlined  program  for  the 
inspection  of  meat  imported  from  Can- 
ada. Under  this  program  two  troubling 
policies  are  allowed.  First,  Canadian, 
not  USDA  inspectors,  are  allowed  to 
determine  which  samples  of  meat  are 
inspected,  and  second,  only  1  of  the  10 
truckloads  of  Canadian  meat  even  had 
to  stop  at  our  border. 

Following  the  hearing  2  years  ago,  I 
requested  a  GAO  investigation  and  sent 
letters  to  then  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Madigan.  Last  summer,  he  or- 
dered the  practices  Mr.  Lehman  criti- 
cized to  be  stopped.  Now  only  USDA  in- 
spectors are  allowed  to  pull  samples  of 
Canadian  meat  for  inspection,  and  the 
Canadian  meatpackers  are  no  longer 
told  in  advance  which  truckload  will  be 
inspected. 

When  children  recently  died  in  the 
Northwest  and  many  more  became  seri- 
ously ill  from  meat  contamination.  I 
instructed  the  subcommittee  staff  to 
again  speak  with  Mr.  Lehman,  and  I 
was  very  disturbed  to  learn  that  the 
same  individuals  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  in  the  past  advocated 
the  flawed  streamlined  program,  were 
once  again  using  free  trade  as  an  ex- 
cuse not  to  carefully  inspect  meat  that 
ends  up  on  American  tables. 

This  time,  the  issue  was  not  Cana- 
dian meat.  Instead,  in  his  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee  on  February 
18,  Mr.  Lehman  said  that,  "In  the  last 
six  weeks,  seven  truckloads — averaging 
40,000  pounds  each — of  boneless  frozen 
beef  slaughtered  in  Australia  have  en- 
tered the  United  States  through  Can- 
ada." Now  this  meat  was  still  in  its 
original  packaging,  marked  product  of 
Australia. 

According  to  a  bulletin  sent  by  the 
Customs  Service  to  its  inspectors  in 
the  field  and  based  on  information  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 

Trade  reports  allege  that  extensive  quan- 
tities, multiple  boatloads  of  Australian  beef 


is  destined  for  Canada,  where  with  little 
processing,  it  will  be  shipped  into  the  United 
States  *  *  * .  Such  trade  would  obviously  cir- 
cumvent the  constraints  of  the  U.S.  Meat 
Import  Act. 

The  Meat  Import  Act  places  a  4- 
cents-per-pound  duty  on  Australian 
meat  and  subjects  Australian  meat  to 
an  annual  quota.  In  addition,  an  opin- 
ion prepared  for  the  subcommittee  by 
the  American  Law  Division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  says  that  the  Meat 
Import  Act  would  also  require  that 
Australian  meat  shipped  through  Can- 
ada be  reinspected  as  Australian  meat 
when  it  enters  the  United  States. 

Yet,  Mr.  Lehman  testified  that  when 
he  asked  his  Agriculture  Department 
superiors  how  to  treat  this  Australian 
meat,  he  was  told,  "to  treat  the  meat 
as  if  it  were  Canadian  and  let  it  pass 
without  inspection.  That  means  that 
here  was  no  product  exam,  no  species 
test,  nothing."  Mr.  Lehman  then  com- 
mented, "I  don't  even  know  if  what 
was  in  those  boxes  was  beef."  The  ques- 
tion is  why  is  Australia  sending  its 
meat  through  Canada.  Is  it  to  avoid 
our  duty  on  imported  meat,  to  exceed 
its  annual  import  quota  to  the  United 
States,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex- 
cessively lax  meat  inspection  deal  the 
United  States  has  with  Canada. 

Perhaps  the  unfortunate  illness  and 
death  from  E.  coli  bacteria  contained 
in  the  meat  served  by  the  Jack-in-the 
Box  in  Washington  State  could  have 
been  avoided  had  proper  meat  inspec- 
tions been  made  of  all  meat. 

Mr.  Mark  Manis,  Director  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Department's  Import  Divi- 
sion of  Food  Safety  and  Inspection 
Service,  also  testified  at  the  hearing. 
Mr.  Manis  admitted  to  me  that  he 
made  the  decision  that  this  Australian 
meat  should  be  treated  as  Canadian 
meat,  and  directed  that  Mr.  Lehman  be 
so  instructed.  But,  when  I  asked  if  he 
still  agreed  with  that  decision,  he  said 
that  he  did  not;  instead,  he  said  he  now 
recognizes  that  he  made  a  mistake  in 
instructing  Mr.  Lehman  to  give  Aus- 
tralian meat  shipped  through  Canada 
the  same  type  of  inspection  that  Cana- 
dian meat  receives. 

While  it  is  certainly  appreciated  that 
Mr.  Manis  now  recognizes  the  mistake 
he  made,  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that 
at  least  seven  such  shipments  of  Aus- 
tralian meat  are  known  to  have  come 
through  Canada,  totaling  about  300,000 
pounds  of  meat.  None  of  this  meat  was 
inspected  in  the  manner  Mr.  Manis  now 
says  it  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Manis  also  revealed  that  Aus- 
tralian meat  suppliers  are  not  now  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
contamination  of  the  Jack-in-the-Box 
hamburgers.  But,  he  said  the  company 
which  is  suspected  of  supplying  con- 
taminated meat  to  Von's,  Jack-in-the- 
Box's  processor,  is  known  to  have  ob- 
tained its  meat  from  nine  different 
sources,  one  of  which  is  Canadian. 

In  and  of  itself,  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  inspections  on  the  Canadian  bor- 
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der  will  not  protect  the  American 
consumer  from  bad  Canadian  meat  or 
bad  Australian  meat,  as  long  as  those 
countries  are  permitted  to  export  meat 
to  the  United  States  that  is  in  a  par- 
tially ground  form.  Grinding  meat  al- 
lows a  foreign  meat  packer  to  disguise 
bad  meat  in  such  a  way  that  its  condi- 
tion cannot  be  detected  by  an  inspec- 
tor. 

The  reality  is  that  at  this  moment  in 
time,  the  only  form  of  inspection  that 
we  can  perform  is  an  inspection  that 
relies  on  the  ability  of  an  inspector  to 
detect  contamination  or  other  condi- 
tions that  would  render  the  meat  unac- 
ceptable, by  visually  looking  at  it, 
touching  it,  feeling  it,  and  smelling  it. 
We  do  not  yet  have  the  ability  to  per- 
form a  timely  bacterial  test  that  would 
tell  the  inspector  instantly  whether 
the  meat  has  bacterial  contamination. 

As  a  result,  we  have  no  choice,  for 
the  time  being,  but  to  rely  on  the  expe- 
rience and  expertise  of  our  meat  in- 
spectors both  on  the  border  and  in  do- 
mestic meat  packing  facilities.  Permit- 
ting the  importation  of  ground  meat 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  our 
inspectors  to  determine  whether  the 
condition  of  imported  meat  is  suitable 
for  the  American  public  to  consume. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  the 
recent  rule  change  on  the  importation 
of  ground  meat  be  reexamined.  Until 
we  have  the  capability  of  determining 
whether  such  meat  is  contaminated 
bacterially,  we  must  not  restrict  our 
inspectors'  ability  to  identify  problems 
with  imported  meat  that  might 
produce  bacterial  contamination,  like 
that  which  recently  killed  and  harmed 
so  many  people  in  the  Northwest. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  compliment 
Agriculture  Secretary  Espy  for  the 
steps  he  is  taking  to  reevaluate  all  as- 
pects of  the  meat  inspection  program. 
He  recently  met  with  whistleblowers 
who  have  made  proposals  for  reforms  in 
the  Department.  He  also  announced 
that  funds  would  be  included  in  the 
President's  budget  proposal  to  fill  160 
of  the  550  inspector  positions  left  un- 
manned by  the  previous  administra- 
tions. 

Free  trade  must  never  be  given  a 
higher  priority  than  our  Goverrunent's 
clear  and  foremost  responsibility  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
American  public.  In  the  case  of  meat 
inspection,  we  know  the  severe  limita- 
tions of  our  inspection  program.  Rath- 
er than  reducing  the  need  for  inspec- 
tion, free  trade  may  actually  create 
reasons  to  increase  our  country's  in- 
spection efforts. 


D  1340 

CHANGE  THE  CONGRESS:  ELIMI- 
NATE THE  SELECT  COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HiNCHEY).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
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[Mr.  Thomas]  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  visit  for  just  a  few 
niinutes:  I  want  to  talk  about  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  about 
change  in  an  institution  that  resists 
change,  and  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  a  current  opportunity  we  have  to 
make  some  important  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  era  of  con- 
gressional reform  or  an  era  in  which 
congressional  reform  has  great  incen- 
tive, reform  that  can  bring  about  effi- 
ciency, reform  that  can  bring  about 
procedural  improvement,  cost  savings, 
and  not  affect  the  recognition  or  im- 
portance of  the  issues. 

The  public  is  measuring  the  results 
of  congressional  action.  Through  the 
thousands  of  voices  in  the  last  election. 
Congress  heard,  or  should  have  heard, 
clearly  that  people  want  change  in 
business  as  usual.  They  want:  cut 
spending,  be  more  accountable,  and 
work  for  the  people  instead  of  preserv- 
ing the  status  quo.  the  institutional 
feeling  that  has  been  associated  with 
this  Congress. 

We  need  to  do  something  about  the 
dual  jurisdiction  of  committees  that 
causes  great  territorial  disputes  turf 
wrestling.  We  need  to  do  something 
about  the  number  of  conmiittees  so 
that  there  is  one  for  every  member  of 
the  majority  party.  We  need  to  do 
something  about  the  limitation  of  op- 
portunities to  discuss  issues  on  the 
Door  that  provide  alternatives. 

But  when  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  the  voices  of 
change  are  heard,  that  we  can  change 
the  status  quo.  there  are  many  here, 
including  the  majority  leadership  in 
particular,  that  chooses  instead  to 
keep  the  select  committees  rather  than 
cut  the  fat.  They  want  to  keep  bodies 
that  are  redundant,  exercise  no  par- 
ticular legislative  purpose  in  offering 
bills,  and  spend  tons  of  bucks  on  travel. 

The  fact  is  this  is  not  an  argument  or 
a  discussion  about  the  issues  that  these 
committees  deal  with.  It  is  not  a  dis- 
cussion about  aging,  not  a  discussion 
about  hunger  or  drugs  or  children. 
Those  issues  clearly  are  vital  and  im- 
portant to  this  body  and  will  be  carried 
on  by  standing  committees. 

The  standing  committees  write  the 
bills  and  initiate  the  measures  that 
deal  with  aging,  hunger,  children,  and 
drugs.  The  select  committees  are  re- 
dundant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  are  new  to 
Congress  face  a  test.  Many  of  us,  or 
most  of  us,  campaigned  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  here  by  running  on  a  re- 
form platform.  All  of  us  pledged  to 
change  Congress  and  we  missed  one 
chance  to  change  it.  We  missed  it  in 
the  first  day  we  were  here  on  the  rules 
opportunity  to  limit  the  terms  of  com- 
mittee chairmen.  Those  who  promised 
change  voted  "no."  I  am  surprised. 

But  we  have  another  chance,  and  this 
is  a  very  important  chance.  This  is  not 


a  minor  vote.  It  is  a  critical  test  of  po- 
litical will.  Bit  by  bit  Congress  will 
change,  but  not  if  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  bent. 

I  have  not  been  here  long  either,  but 
I  am  sure  freshmen  have  already  no- 
ticed that  Congress  does  not  change 
easily  and  does  a  lot  to  justify  itself  to 
demonstrate  self-preservation  even  in 
the  face  of  logic. 

The  selects  are  an  issue  where  some 
have  tried  to  defy  the  logic  of  reform. 
Truthfully,  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native. 

Cut  the  selects,  and  we  can  prove  we 
are  able  to  move  on  to  other  issues  of 
reform,  such  as  campaign  reform,  budg- 
et reform,  procedural  reform,  and  on 
and  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  simple  issue.  Al- 
ready this  body  has  voted  to  cut  one 
select.  Rather  than  face  embarrass- 
ment, the  issue  is  put  back  in  the  lob- 
bies to  see  if  some  minds  can  be 
changed.  But  I  suggest  very  sincerely 
and  very  respectfully  that  the  voters 
are  not  going  to  change  their  minds. 
They  want  Congress  to  change  and 
they  want  their  representatives  to 
buckle  up  and  come  to  the  strapping 
post  and  do  what  they  promised  to  do. 

Hand  in  hand  with  cutting  the  selects 
is  the  appropriations  that  should  go 
straight  to  the  Treasury  and  not  be  dis- 
persed among  the  remaining  commit- 
tees. Here  is  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
bona  fide,  honest-to-goodness  cut  of 
spending,  and  that,  my  friends,  is  key. 

Eiarnest  attempts  to  change  Congress 
is  what  this  country  needs.  If  you  can- 
not commit  to  change  Congress  on  the 
issue  of  doing  away  with  selects,  then 
those  were  hollow  platforms  that  we 
all  campaigned  on. 


LINE-ITEM  VETO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Kim]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  busi- 
nessman. I  am  a  freshman  Congrress- 
man.  I  came  to  Congress  to  reform  the 
Congress. 

During  the  1992  campaign  people  were 
demanding  change.  President  Bush  was 
painted  as  the  status  quo,  while  can- 
didates Clinton  and  Perot  were  the 
voices  of  change.  And  the  voters  want- 
ed change.  People  were  frustrated  be- 
cause they  viewed  the  Government  as 
an  indifferent  body,  depleted  of  any 
concern  for  the  average  paying  citizen. 

President  Clinton  was  elected  on 
many  promises  to  effect  change.  He 
said  that.  many,  many  times,  time 
after  time,  that  he  was  the  agent  of 
change.  But  the  hunger  for  change 
seems  to  be  diminishing.  We  can  talk 
and  talk  until  the  last  cow  comes  home 
about  reform;  but  nothing  will  be  done 
as  long  as  we  maintain  the  system  that 
fosters  the  pork-barrel  legislation. 

To  really  begin  to  close  the  spending 
floodgate,  we  must  empower  the  Presi- 
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dent  with  the  line-item  veto.  All  but 
seven  States  give  their  chief  executive 
the  power  of  the  budgetary  line-item 
veto.  This  is  a  power  that  any  chief  ex- 
ecutive should  have  if  spending  is  to  be 
controlled.  Costly  and  useless  projects 
are  often  the  rewards  for  the  long-time 
members  and  loyal  insiders,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayer.  A 
President  should  have  the  power  to 
veto  these  projects  from  the  budget  to 
manage  the  cost  of  Government. 

Often,  the  pork-barrel  projects  are 
amendments  to  worthy  bills.  The 
President  has  to  veto  a  good  bill  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  amendment. 
This  is  ridiculous.  This  totally  limits 
the  executive  power  to  control  budget 
expenditure. 

It  is  amusing,  the  talk  blaming  the 
President.  The  President  does  not 
spend  tax  dollars,  this  Congress  does. 
The  Congress  is  the  only  body  that  ap- 
propriates and  spends  our  tax  dollars, 
and  this  Congress  right  here  is  wholly 
responsible  for  the  billions  spent  for  ir- 
responsible, pork-barrel  project  scams. 

D  1350 

Now  I  ask  my  colleagues,  how  can  a 
President  be  blamed  for  spending  poli- 
cies if  he  cannot  control  the  spending? 

I  say  to  the  American  people:  Let's 
take  President  Clinton  at  his  word. 
During  his  campaign  he  supported  the 
line-item  veto,  just  as  Presidents 
Reagan  and  Bush  did.  The  difference 
now  is  the  simple  fact  that  a  Democrat 
President  has  a  Democrat  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  President  Clinton 
act  to  influence  the  Democrats  to  vote 
to  give  him  the  line-item  veto?  Will  he 
keep  his  campaign  promises? 

Congress  is  the  only  body  that  has 
the  power  to  control  spending.  It  is 
time  for  the  American  people  to  de- 
mand no  less  of  our  President.  Let  us 
work  together  to  make  sure  he  keeps 
the  promise. 
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CURRENT  LEVEL  OF  SPENDING 
AND  REVENUES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEARS  1993-97 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  tfie  Budget  and  as  ctiairman  of 
the  Committee  on  ttie  Budget,  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  of  ttie  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  anr>erxted.  I  am  submitting  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Recx)rd  the  of- 
ficial letter  to  the  Speaker  advising  him  of  the 
current  level  of  revenues  for  fiscal  years  1993 
through  1997  and  sperxling  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  Spending  levels  for  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1997  are  not  included  because  annual 
appropriations  acts  for  those  years  have  not 
been  enacted. 

This  is  the  second  report  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1 993.  This  report  is  based 
on  the  aggregate  levels  and  committee  alloca- 


tions for  fiscal  years  1993  through  1997  as 
contained  in  House  report  102-529.  the  con- 
ference report  to  accompany  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutk>n  287. 

The  term  "current  level"  refers  to  the  esti- 
mated anrwunt  of  budget  auttwrity.  outlays,  en- 
titlement authority,  and  revenues  that  are 
available — or  will  be  used — for  tfie  full  fiscal 
year  in  question  based  only  on  enacted  law. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  in- 
terxl  to  keep  the  House  informed  regularly  on 
the  status  of  the  current  level. 

House  of  Representatives, 
commfitee  on  the  budget, 
Washington.  DC.  March  3. 1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  To  facilitate  enforce- 
ment under  sections  302  and  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  I 
am  herewith  transmitting  the  status  report 
on  the  current  level  of  revenues  for  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1997  and  spending  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1993,  under  H.  Con.  Res. 
287.  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1993.  Spending  levels  for  fis- 
cal years  1994  through  1997  are  not  Included 
t>ecause  annual  appropriations  acts  for  those 
years  have  not  been  enacted. 

The  enclosed  tables  also  compare  enacted 
legislation  to  each  committee's  602(a)  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  new  budget  authority 


and  new  entitlement  authority.  The  602(a) 
allocations  to  House  Committees  made  pur- 
suant to  H.  Con.  Res.  287  were  printed  In  the 
statement  of  managers  accompanying  the 
conference  report  on  the  resolution  (H.  Re- 
port 102-529). 

Sincerely. 

MARTIN  OLAV  SABO. 

Chairman. 
Enclosures. 

Report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House 
OF  Representatives  From  the  CoMMnrEE 
ON  THE  Budget  on  the  Status  of  the  Fis- 
cal YEAR  1993  Congressional  Budget, 
Adopted  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 287 

REFLECTING  COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  MARCH  2.  1993 

|0<i-bu(l|el  imounts.  in  milluns  of  dollars) 

fiscal  year— 
1M3  1993-97 

Acpinpnate  levtl: 

Budget  authonly 1.246,400  6.669,?00 

Outlays  1.238.70O  6.472,700 

Rntnm - 845.300  4,812.900 

Current  levels 

Budiet  authmty _ U47.892  CI 

Outlays 1.241,794  (') 

Revenues 849.333  4J07,168 

Current  level  mtr  M  I  undcf  (-)  appnt- 
pnate  level: 

Budiel  aulhoiKy „_ +1.492  CI 

Outlays  +3.094  C) 

Revenues +4,033  -  5.732 

'  Not  applKable  because  annual  Appmpnations  acts  tor  tlwse  years  have 
not  been  enacted 

DIRECT  SPENDING  LEGISU^TION 

(Fiscal  years,  in  millions  ol  dollars! 

1993 


budget  authortty 


Any  measure  that  provides  new  budget  or 
entitlement  authority  for  fiscal  year  1993 
that  Is  not  Included  In  the  current  level  esti- 
mate for  that  year,  if  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  budget 
authority  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H. 
Con.  Res.  287  to  be  exceeded. 

outlays 

Any  measure  that  1)  provides  new  budget 
or  entitlement  authority  that  is  not  Included 
In  the  current  level  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1993,  and  2)  increases  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1993,  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause  the 
appropriate  level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  287  to  be  exceeded. 

revenues 

Any  measure  that  would  result  In  a  reve- 
nue loss  that  is  not  included  In  the  current 
level  revenue  estimate  and  exceeds  S4,033 
million  for  fiscal  year  1993.  if  adopted  and  en- 
acted, would  cause  revenues  to  be  less  than 
the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  287.  Any  measure  that 
would  result  in  a  revenue  loss  that  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  current  level  revenue  estimate 
for  fiscal  years  1993  through  1997.  If  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  those  years  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  287. 


1993-97 


Budget  authonty 


Outlays 


m  entitleiMiit 
autlwnty 


Budget  autlnnty 


Outlays 


m  entitleflieflt 
aatlMnly 


HOUStCOMMITTa 


Agncultuie 

Appropnate  level  , 
Current  level  


Ditlerenct 


Armed  StmctS: 

Apptopnalt  iMri  . 
Current  level  


Difference 


Banking,  Finance  and  UrbM  Mfws: 

Appropnate  level  

Current  level  


Difference 


District  of  Columbia 
Appropnate  level 
Current  level  


Difference  

Education  and  LalW: 
Appropnate  tatd  , 
Current  level  


Difference  _ 

Energy  and  Commefce: 
Appropnate  level  , 
Current  level  


Difference 

foreign  Affairs 
Appropnate  Ici 
Current  level 

Difference 


Government  Operations 
Appropriate  level  „ 
Current  level  


Difference 


House  Administratioii: 
Appropnate  level  . 
Current  level  


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

13,656 
3 

12J06 
3 

15,190 
0 

1 

1 

0 

-  13,653 

-  12,803 

-15190 

0 
26 

0 
-41 

0 
26 

0 
313 

0 
-330 

0 
311 

26 

-41 

26 

313 

-330 

311 

t 
-60 

0 
-60 

0 
0 

0 
-118 

0 
-118 

t 
t 

-60 

-60 

0 

-118 

-  118 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
-128 

0 
-148 

1,472 
1,347 

0 
-132 

0 
-177 

21,564 
21,384 

-128 

-148 

-125 

-132 

-177 

-180 

35 
-166 

35 
-166 

0 
-25 

187 
-601 

117 
-601 

0 
-51 

-201 

-201 

-25 

-788 

-788 

-51 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

• 

0 

1 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
-8 

0 
37 

0 
-8 

0 
-20 

0 
-20 

0 
-20 

-8 

37 

-8 

-20 

-20 

-20 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
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1993 


199J-97 


Biidid  iuthanly 


Outtays 


Ne«  entitlemoit 
autlwnty 


Budpl  authonty 


Oiitlars 


Nm  entitlement 

authonty 


Dittefenca  

kittfKX  and  Insulai  MfMl: 

Appnipnate  levri 

CanMl  HnH    


Dnfmncc 


MiciaiY 

Apprapnate  level 
Cwient  Ictd  

Difleicnce    


Metcliant  Manne  and  Fiskeno: 

Kppnpnate  level 

Curant  level    


tat  ONn  m4  Cml  Seract: 

CMIVM  WW 

Oitteicnce    

hiMic  Wetks  and  Tranjportatiot: 

Apprapnate  levH  

Cuirent  level    

Diffcnncc   „ 

Scieiic*.  Space,  and  Taclmoloflt: 

Appropnate  level  

Ciirent  level     

Oitfeience    

Small  Business 

Appropnate  level  

Cunent  level    

Dittennce    

Veterans'  Mtairs  IransportatiM: 

Appropnate  level   

CwiPflt  Itvtl 

Mien 

Ways  and  Means  Teclinolofy: 

Appnpnate  level  

Current  level  __ 

Ditterence  

Fmnanent  Select  Committee  on  I 
Appn)pnate  level  . 
Current  level    

Difference  


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 
a 

9 
-38 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 
0 

-M 

-38 

0 

2 

2 

0 

251 
210 

251 
210 

251 
2M 

251 
244 

139 
244 

251 
300 

-41 

-41 

9 

-7 

105 

49 

0 
t 

0 
4 

0 
0 

0 
366 

0 
-386 

0 
0 

4 

4 

0 

-366 

-366 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 
1 

g 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2000 
2.050 

22 
28 

0 
0 

10.595 
2.050 

22 
-44 

0 
0 

50 

6 

0 

-8.546 

-66 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

« 

0 
• 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

170 

0 
170 

331 

341 

t 

-7« 

0 
-76 

6.566 
2.239 

170 

170 

2 

-76 

-76 

-  4.327 

0 
3.590 

0 
3.590 

0 
3.475 

352 
5.719 

352 
5.719 

1.213 
5.564 

3.590 

3590 

3.475 

5.367 

5.367 

4.351 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

DISCRETIONARY  APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 

(In  millions  of  dollarsj 


Revised  602(b)  suMwswns 


Current  I 


Ditterence 


Bud|e(  auttionty 


Outlays 


Budiet  authority 


Outlays 


Budiel  authonty 


Outlays 


AfrKultore.  Rural  Devetopmeal  

Commerce.  State,  ludiciary  

Defense  

Distnct  d  Columbia  

Enero  and  Water  Developiiieiit 

Forei|n  operations    

Intenor  

labor.  Health  and  Hwum  Saracis.  mi  Eteita  . 

Lefislativc  

Military  Constrvctm 

IrMspartatm 

Iwiiw)  talil  Sendee 

W'lttD'RMtyenoHit  Afencies .„. 

Grand  total  


13.874 
22.852 
255.560 
688 
22.080 
14.701 
13.230 
62.161 
2J28 

8jn 

12.815 
11.278 
66.172 


13.420 

21.923 

266.%3 

698 

21.409 

13.301 

12.666 

62.428 

2.297 

9.370 

33.555 

12.003 

65.307 


13.873 

22.477 

253.618 

688 

22.080 

14.071 

12.505 

62.144 

2.275 

8J89 

12.626 

11^83 

66.042 


13.420 

21.923 

264.699 

698 

21.409 

13.300 

12.617 

62.380 

2.274 

9.365 

33.555 

12.003 

65.303 


-1 

-375 

-1.942 

0 

0 

-630 

-725 

-17 

-53 

0 

-189 

5 

-130 


0 

0 

-2.264 

0 

0 

-I 

-49 

-tt 

-23 

-5 

0 

0 

-4 


506.128 


535.340 


502.071 


532.946 


-4,057 


-2.394 


U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 

Washington,  DC,  March  3,  1993. 
Hon.  Martin  O.  Sabo. 

Chairman,    Committee    on    the    Budget.    U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
30e(b)  and  In  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
cessional Budget  Act.  as  amended,  this  let- 


ter and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to- 
date  tabulation  of  the  on-budget  current  lev- 
els of  new  budget  authority,  estimated  out- 
lays, and  estimated  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1993  In  comparison  with  the  appropriate  lev- 
els for  those  Items  contained  in  the  1993  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget 
(H.Con.Res.  287).  This  report  is  tabulated  as 


of  close  of  business  March  2,  1993.  A  sum- 
mary of  this  tabulation  follows: 

Ibi  millions  ol  dollarsi 


House 
current 


8ud|et  Current 

resolution  le«H  +/ 

(H  Coo  -  reso- 
Res.  287)       lutnn 


Budiet  authonty 


U47.892     U4i.4O0 


fl.492 
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(In  millions  of  doiiarsi  Federal,  the  state,  and  local  levels.  It 

-         —     ^—;-  has  reminded  us  that.  yes.  there  are 

currert     ""i""""    i**'  *'  barbarians    at    the    gate,    barbarians 

"^      ResMn    ^ut^r  whose  cowardice,  whose  insidiousness. 

'■ and  disrespect  for  human  life  knows  no 

BudKi  authority 1.247.892   1.246.400      ♦i.jM  bounds.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  this  be  a  re- 

Outlays  - U41.794     1.238.700       +3.094  .  '^  .    •, 

Revenues  minder  of  our  need  for  vigilance. 

1W3 -. 849.333     845.300      +4.033        That  is  Why  I  point  to  this  poster. 

'»^^" ^■'"'■'"  *"^'^     -'■'''  Let  this  be  a  cold  awakening  to  those 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  February  3,  who  want  to  gut  our  defense  budget. 

1993,  there  have  been  no  changes  that  affect  our  intelligence  budget,  and  our  secu- 

the  current  level  of  budget  authonty.  out-  rity  structures  in  this  country. 

lays  or  revenues.  If  there  can  be  any  silver  lining  in 

Sincerely.  this  tragedy.  Mr.  Speaker,  which  has 

Robert  D.  Reischauer,  claimed    at    least    5    innocent    lives. 

Director.  wounded  more  than  1,000  people,  and 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT.  1030  CONGRESS,  1ST  disrupted  still  thousands  more  lives,  it 

SESSION,  HOUSE  ON-BUDGET  SUPPORTING  DETAIL  FOR  ^^"^'^  -^^'i  w   T^'°  ^   ^^     ^ 

FISCAL  YEAR  1993  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MARCH  '"g^eSltfthe  enTof  the  cold  war.  the 

^-  "" world   remains  an   unstable   and   very 

Budjei  Reve-  dangerous  place.  In  fact,  there  are  rea- 

authonty      """"^      nues  sons    to    believe    that    the    terrorist 

enacud  m  previous  sessions  threat  is  greater  now  than  ever  before 

Revenues       ..- - 849.333  ^nd  could  even  get  worse  in  the  future. 

Permanents  and  other  spendinj  let-  This  is  true  for  Several  reasons,  Mr. 

Ap;^:,on*.isiatii?:::::::::     mZ      m^3    ::::::  speaker.  First,  the  collapse  of  the  So- 

oifsettinj  receipts  (240.524)     (240.524)   viet  Union  has  Shattered  the  links  be- 

lotai  previously  enacted         1.255.638    1.240.625    849J33  tween  that  empire  and  the  multitudi- 

ENACTtD  THIS  SESSION  "ous  terrorist  groups  that  were  aligned 

Entitlements  and  Mandatories  with   it   in    Opposition   to    the   United 

Budiet  resolution  baseline  estimates  States  and  the  West.  It  has  long  been 

SlidJS'Jtl'lI^Z; »?-  known,  and  has  now  been  amply  docu- 

other  mandatory  programs  not  yet  i    ,  ,  ,  .       .^ 

enKted' (7.746)        1.170  mented  by  the  new.  democratic  Gov- 

lotai  current  i«rt» i.247«2    1.241.794    849.333  emment   Of  Russia.    that    the    Soviet 

Torn  budiet  resolution _... 1.246.400    1.238.700    845.300  Union  funded,  trained,  armed,  and  ex- 

Amoun,  over  bud|et  resrtu-  crcised  great  influence  over  an  array  of 

lion  1.492        3.094      4,033  terrorist  groups  throughout  the  world. 

<  includes  chames  to  the  baseline  estimate  lor  appropriated  mandator«s  While   thiS  WaS  hCinOUS.   and  COUtrib- 

due  to  the  loltowmg  legislation  Technical  Correction  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  Uted     tO     many     Unspeakable     aCtS     and 

(Pubk  Law  102-265),  Higher  Education  Amendments  (Public  La*  102-325),  t-raoHr-     rpvoliit-inn«      fhprp     urpr«»     timpis 

Prevent  Annual  Food  Stamp  Pnce  Adiustmeni  (Public  Law  102-351);  Veter-  ^r&glC    revolutions,     tnere     were     times 

ans    Compensation  COLA  Act  (Public  Lax   102-510),  Preventive  Health  When    the    SOVlCtS,    in    the    interests    Of 

Amendments  (Public  Law  102-531);  Veterans  Benefits  Act  (Public  Law  102-  o-nni^    r<»lat-inns   urit-h    thp   Wp<5t-     pni-'onr- 

568);  Veterans  Radiation  Exposure  Amendments  (Public  law  102-578);  and  sTOOG   relations   Wltn    tne    weSt,    encour 

Veterans'  Heaitti  Care  Act  (Public  law  102-5851  aged  restraint  on  their  Clients. 

'In  accordance  with  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  the  total  does  not  m-  They  did  not  dO  it  Often,  bUt  they  did 

elude  $1,145  million  m  budget  authority  and  $6,988  million  in  outlays  in  ..        .  "..  m    j  ^i.-  ^       •     +     • 

emergency  funding  it  at  times.   Today,   this  restraint  IS 

Notes  Amounts  in  parenthesis  are  negatnre  Numbers  may  not  add  due  to  gOne,   and  the  terrorist  grOUpS,   thOUgh 

"^""'"s  perhaps  less  well-funded,  are  operating 

—^^^^—  independently.  This  makes  their  move- 

'''''^l^Jl^^^Jr'Jlf'^I^^''  "ffir\\\?eT?orn£rUnited  States 

REWARD  ACT  OF  1993  ^J^^  ^^^  ^gg^  continues  unabated,  and 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  what  is  more,   they  are  just  as  well 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  armed  as  ever,  perhaps  even  more  so. 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]        With   the  Chinese  Government  con- 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes.  tinuing  to  arm  rogue  elements  around 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con-  the  world,  and  with  Russian  military 
cerning  the  New  York  Trade  Center  personnel  and  defense  workers  trying 
bombing,  a  wire  service  story  earlier  to  turn  a  quick  buck,  obtaining  arms  is 
today  reported  that  a  smell  of  decaying  no  problem  for  these  terrorist  groups 
nesh  was  coming  out  of  the  remaining  anywhere  in  the  world,  and,  as  the 
debris  being  removed  from  the  site  in-  World  Trade  Center  bombing  tragically 
dicating  that  more  bodies  may  still  be  displayed,  even  crude,  homemade  de- 
buried  there,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  vices  can  cause  great  damage, 
rise  today,  to  call  attention  to  the  Na-  Another  development  which  may  ac- 
tion's problem  that  is  deadly  serious  tually  increase  the  threat  of  terrorism 
that  has  once  again  reared  its  head  on  is  European  integration.  We  are  talk- 
American  soil.  It  is  terrorism.  ing  about  Europe  1992.  While  visa-free 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday's  bombing  travel  in  Europe  is  no  doubt  a  positive 

blast  in  New  York  City  has  reminded  phenomenon  on  balance,  it  makes  the 

us  that  this  threat  is  not  something  life  of  the  terrorist  that  much  easier, 

confined  to  Third  World  countries  or  to  Now,  once  in  Europe,  a  terrorist  can 

countries  at  war.  It  has  reminded  us  of  shift  locations  endlessly,  skipping  from 

our  own  vulnerability  and  the  great  one    police    jurisdiction    to    another, 

debt  we  all  owe  to  the  various  security  without  ever  going  near  a  public  offi- 

forces  throughout  this  country  at  the  cial. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  years  back,  we 
took  action  to  help  our  security  agents 
track  down  suspected  terrorists  abroad 
who  were  suspected  of  terrorist  acts 
against  American  citizens  and  their 
property  overseas.  I  sponsored  an 
amendment  which  eventually  became 
law.  which  is  cited  by  this  poster,  that 
created  a  bounty  for  terrorists  who  at- 
tacked U.S.  citizens  and  U.S.  interests 
abroad  for  up  to  $2  million.  That  is  the 
law  today.  Now  that  American  soil  has 
again  been  violated  by  the  plague,  it  is 
time  to  make  this  bounty  apply  to  acts 
of  terrorism  here  at  home,  as  well. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
today  introduced  a  bill  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  GlL- 
MAN].  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  who  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
for  many  years,  along  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Ms.  MOLINARI], 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Goss],  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton].  We  have  introduced  this 
bill  called  the  Domestic  Antiterrorist 
Reward  Act  of  1993  which  would  raise 
the  bounty  for  acts  of  domestic  terror- 
ism, currently  standing  at  $500,000,  up 
to  the  same  S2  million,  the  same 
amount  currently  available  for  boun- 
ties leading  to  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  terrorists  who  attack  American 
citizens  overseas,  and  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  let's  show  the 
victims  of  this  outrageous  act  that  we 
will  not  rest  until  the  perpetrators  are 
caught.  Let's  give  our  security  agents, 
so  unfairly  maligned  in  some  circles,  a 
little  assistance. 

Just  knowing  that  one  of  their  own 
might  turn  them  in  for  a  S2  million 
bounty  is  in  itself  a  deterrence  against 
terrorism,  a  deterrence  that  could  save 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  right 
here  in  this  country,  as  well  as  over- 
seas. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield 
to  my  very  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  the  State  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Solomon,  for  organizing  today's  special 
order  on  terrorism.  In  addition.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Congressman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  for  in- 
troducing legislation  to  boost  the  max- 
imum reward  for  information  on  do- 
mestic terrorist  incidents  from  $500,000 
to  S2  million.  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  that  measure. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  will  recall, 
a  few  years  ago.  Congressman  Solomon 
led  the  effort  in  the  House  to  increase 
the  reward  for  information  on  inter- 
national terrorist  incidents  from 
$500,000  to  $2  million.  Our  current  ef- 
fort is  to  bring  the  domestic  reward 
into  parity  with  the  international  re- 
ward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  virtually  every  Amer- 
ican household  saw  the  dramatic  tele- 
vision footage  of  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
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ter  explosion  on  Friday  of  last  week. 
Sadly,  in  my  district,  bordering  New 
York  City,  the  tragedy  struck  close  to 
home  and  claimed  the  life  of  Robert 
Kirkpatrick,  a  carpenter  and  lock- 
smith, whose  neighbors  described  as 
generous  to  a  fault.  Robert,  whose  of- 
fice was  on  the  second  level  of  the 
trade  center's  parking  garage,  was  one 
of  the  five  people  killed  in  that  inci- 
dent. In  addition,  over  1,000  were  in- 
jured as  a  result  of  the  bomb  blast. 

Over  the  years,  due  to  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  of  our  Nation's  law  en- 
forcement officials.  Customs  Service 
and  intelligence  agencies,  the  United 
States  has  been  virtually  free  of  terror- 
ist incidents.  However,  as  the  World 
Trade  Center  bombing  tragically  dem- 
onstrates, we  are  certainly  not  free  of 
this  criminal  scourge. 

Several  years  ago,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation calling  on  President  Reagan  to 
convene  a  summit  meeting  of  world 
leaders  to  adopt  a  program  against 
international  terrorism.  Today,  with 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
our  growing  level  of  cooperation  with 
the  republics,  there  exists  an  oppor- 
tunity to  further  curtail  terrorist  ac- 
tivity. For  this  reason.  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing next  week  a  comprehensive 
antiterrorism  bill,  and  I  invite  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues. 

Terrorism  ranks  £is  a  primary  con- 
cern for  Americans,  and  demands  the 
attention  of  our  Government,  which 
has  a  clear  responsibility  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  its  citizens.  However,  we 
are  all  frustrated  that  our  Govern- 
ment, a  world  superpower,  with  vast 
intelligence  and  military  powers  can- 
not always  stop  terrorists.  Addition- 
ally, we  must  beware  of  treating  ter- 
rorists as  anything  other  than  what 
they  are:  Criminals:  for  if  we  do,  we  are 
playing  their  game,  which  is  to  gain 
publicity. 

It  is  vital  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the 
Nixon  terrorism  committee  which  stat- 
ed that  terrorists  should  be  prosecuted 
for  criminally  defined  acts  of  terror- 
ism. While  there  is  a  significant  ex- 
pense involved  in  extraditing  and  try- 
ing a  terrorist,  the  result,  a  public  trial 
which  removes  any  grandeur  from  the 
terrorist,  is  likely  to  assist  in  curtail- 
ing the  spread  of  terrorism. 

Following  the  gulf  war,  the  world 
was  granted  a  reprive  from  terrorism. 
However,  terrorism  has  not  ceased,  it 
has  temporarily  gone  into  remission. 
Many  of  the  states  that  previously  sup- 
ported terrorism  have  only  shelved 
their  terrorist  infrastructures  for  tem- 
porary storage. 

I  believe  that  there  are  several  steps 
which  that  can  be  taken  to  strengthen 
our  Nation's  approach  to  terrorism. 
While  democracies  must  preserve  the 
ideals  upon  which  they  are  founded.  I 
believe  that  democracies  can  and 
should  also  have  a  strong  response  to 
terrorism.  Our  Nation,   working  with 


other  nations,  can  severely  curtail  the 
freedoms  under  which  terrorists  have 
operated  during  the  past  decade. 

My  legislation  seeks  to  strengthen 
the  U.N  position  against  terrorism,  to 
utilize  our  vast  economic  resources  and 
political  pressure  against  states  which 
support  terrorism  to  strengthen  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  cooperation 
against  terrorist  organizations,  focus 
on  encouraging  media  restraint  in  re- 
porting terrorist  incidents,  and  to 
strive  to  alleviate  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  contribute  to 
the  rise  of  terrorist  activity. 

The  United  States  has  had  an  official 
policy  on  terrorism  since  1972,  when 
President  Nixon  created  the 
counterterrorism  office  following  the 
massacre  of  the  Israeli  athletes  at  the 
Munich  Olympics.  However,  over  the 
past  20  years,  it  has  became  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  terrorism  is  a 
growth  industry.  Following  the  dra- 
matic Iranian  hostage  ordeal  of  1979, 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch 
cooperated  to  expand  antiterrorist 
measures. 

While  not  approaching  the  levels  of 
terrorist  incident  in  the  mid-1980s,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  State  Department 
Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism  Report, 
international  terrorist  incidents  in- 
creased by  22  percent  in  1991.  However, 
while  the  report  clarifies  that  much  of 
the  1991  increase  was  due  to  the  gulf 
war,  it  is  also  api)arent  that  terrorism 
remains  a  problem. 

While  no  antiterrorism  policy  is  100 
percent  effective,  there  are  several  dis- 
turbing trends  in  terrorism  that  must 
be  addressed.  The  first  trend  is  the 
prevalence  of  state-sponsored  terror- 
ism. With  the  success  of  terrorism  as  a 
foreign  policy  tool  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly over  the  past  two  decades, 
terrorism  has  attracted  its  devotees. 

Second,  the  revelations  of  the  post- 
Persian  Gulf  war  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  Iraqi  nuclear  program,  coupled 
with  the  open  pursuit  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  Iran  and  North  Korea,  the  spec- 
ter of  nuclear  terrorism  suddenly  be- 
comes very  real. 

The  United  States  cannot  ignore  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  terrorism  or  the 
real  threat  of  continued  state  sponsor- 
ship of  terrorist  organizations.  There 
are  several  important  opportunities 
available  to  the  United  States  that 
were  not  available  2  years  ago.  Most 
importantly,  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Western  World's  current 
level  of  cooperation  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Independent  States  presents 
an  opportunity  to  form  a  coalition  of 
the  major  economic  states  of  the  world 
to  work  toward  the  eradication  of  state 
sponsored  terrorism.  Second,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  coalition's  actions  to  avert 
terrorist  incidents  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  conflict  indicates  an  opportunity 
to  further  curtail  international  terror- 
ism by  focusing  additional  resources 
and  international  political  will  on  the 
terrorism  problem. 


The  current  high-intensity  controls 
over  nuclear  materials  will  likely  en- 
sure for  the  short  term  that  nuclear 
materials  will  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
terrorist  organizations.  However,  with 
the  increasing  use  of  nuclear  power 
worldwide,  as  well  as  the  instability  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union's  vast  arsenal 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  world  commu- 
nity cannot  solely  rely  upon  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  to  pre- 
vent a  determined  terrorist  organiza- 
tion from  obtaining  nuclear  material. 

Because  of  the  time,  material,  and 
expertise  needed  to  construct  even  a 
crude  nuclear  device,  the  international 
community  should  cooperate  to  de- 
velop a  shared  intelligence  and  mili- 
tary response  to  realistic  nuclear  ter- 
rorist threats.  While  this  issue  is  one 
that  all  nations  will  not  agree  upon, 
the  United  States  should  begin  work- 
ing within  the  United  Nations  to  ex- 
pand the  convention  against  terrorism 
to  include  nuclear  terrorism. 

With  adequate  intelligence,  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  monitor,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  predict  the  actions  of  certain 
international  terrorist  organizations. 
Leading  up  to  the  tragic  bombing  of 
Pan  Am  flight  103  in  December  1988, 
there  were  several  warning  clues  that 
should  have  alerted  authorities  to  the 
potential  for  a  disastrous  incident. 
Since  that  tragedy,  airline  security  heis 
improved,  as  has  international  co- 
operation on  intelligence  activities. 
However,  there  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement. 

State-sponsored  terrorism  represents 
a  higher  intensity  level  of  terrorism 
which  could  potentially  become  a  seri- 
ous national  security  threat  to  the 
United  States  because  state  sponsor- 
ship of  terrorism  greatly  expands  re- 
sources for  terrorists,  the  level  of  vio- 
lence and  the  organizational  effective- 
ness of  state-sponsored  terrorist  orga- 
nizations represents  a  direct  threat  to 
our  democratic  institutions.  A  state- 
sponsored  terrorist  organization  has 
several  significant  advantages,  includ- 
ing: access  to  intelligence;  financial 
support;  sophisticated  munitions,  most 
notoriously  plastic  explosives  and  dif- 
ficult to  detect  munitions;  and  lastly, 
technical  expertise. 

State-sponsored  terrorism  dropped 
significantly  during  1991,  mainly  be- 
cause of  factors  related  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  but  also  due  to  the  dras- 
tically changed  global  balance  of 
power.  The  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  cessation  of  its  support 
for  states  sponsoring  terrorist  organi- 
zations worldwide,  dealt  a  blow  to  or- 
ganized terrorism,  both  in  terms  of  fi- 
nancial support  to  terrorist  supporting 
regimes  such  as  North  Korea  and  Cuba, 
as  well  as  to  terrorist  organizations 
such  as  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Or- 
ganization [PLO]. 

Unlike  the  world  situation  a  few 
years  ago,  today's  global  balance  pre- 
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sents  several  opportunities  to  address 
state  sponsored  terrorism.  Following 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  nations 
have  an  opportunity  to  increase  the 
pressure  on  states  which  support  ter- 
rorism, including  those  states  that  fre- 
quently p&y  ransoms  to  terrorist  sup- 
porting states.  With  a  concerted  effort 
to  pressure  the  six  terrorist  supporting 
states  economically  and  politically  to 
abandon  their  terrorist  organizations, 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  can  ef- 
fectively dismantle  the  elaborate  sup- 
port apparatus  that  has  grown  over  the 
past  decade. 

A  national  strategy  against  terror- 
ism must  be  a  coherent,  coordinated, 
multilevel  approach  to  all  the  different 
aspects  of  terrorism.  The  current  world 
political  situation  is  such  that  a  fo- 
cused effort  to  end  state-supported  ter- 
rorism would  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
struggle,  the  United  States  and  the 
G-7  are  situated  to  place  enormous  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  states  which  support 
terrorism.  The  current  sanctions 
against  Libya  are  an  excellent  example 
of  a  process  that  is  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble. 

The  United  States  should  also  work 
with  its  allies  to  request  media  re- 
straint in  reporting  terrorist  incidents. 
The  Chicago  Sun  Times  and  the  Daily 
News  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
policies  which  include  paraphrasing 
terrorist  demands  to  avoid  propaganda, 
banning  the  participation  of  reporters 
in  negotiations,  coordinating  coverage 
through  supervising  editors  in  contact 
with  police. 

The  United  States  also  take  the  lead 
in  increasing  intelligence  cooperation 
on  terrorist  activity,  by  focusing  main- 
ly on  improving  intelligence  sharing 
among  nations.  The  focus  should  also 
include  improving  intelligence  and 
counterterrorism  activities  with  busi- 
ness. While  the  number  of  attacks 
against  businesses  abroad  has  declined, 
American  businesses  remain  an  easy 
target  for  terrorism  because  of  the  nec- 
essary openness  they  must  maintain  in 
order  to  conduct  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  U.S.  Government  facilities,  fol- 
lowing several  tragic  bombings  during 
the  1980's  have  significantly  improved 
their  security  by  hardening  the  instal- 
lations and  increasing  security.  Be- 
cause businesses  with  overseas  inter- 
ests have  taken  steps  to  improve  their 
own  counterterrorism  activities,  the 
Department  of  State  as  the  lead  agency 
for  the  protection  of  Americans  abroad 
should  take  on  the  responsibility  to  co- 
ordinate with  businesses  overseas  to 
coordinate  counterterrorism  activities. 
Additionally,  because  businesses  will 
almost  always  pay  ransom  for  abducted 
personnel,  the  terrorists  have  come  to 
view  business  kidnapings  as  a  prime 
source  of  funding.  It  would  be  worth- 


while for  the  businesses  to  coordinate 
action  with  the  U.S.  Government  in 
order  to  curtail  future  kidnaping 
through  education  and  advance 
warnings. 

Additionally,  the  causes  of  terrorism 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Terrorism  is 
brought  about  in  many  cases  because 
of  serious  human  rights  problems  or 
economic  difficulties.  While  efforts  to 
promote  democracy  will  not  be  a  pana- 
cea to  the  causes  of  terrorism,  it  will 
strengthen  international  will  to  resist 
terrorism.  Additionally,  the  current 
focus  on  peace  talks  in  the  Middle  East 
represents  an  important  step  in  bring- 
ing the  parties  to  the  conflict  together 
to  eliminate  the  rhetoric  and  hatred 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  terrorist  incidents  of  the 
past  two  decades. 

The  Nixon  committee  also  stated 
that  the  U.S.  Government  would  seek 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  the 
causes  of  terrorism  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  situations  in  which  the  un- 
derlying problems  leading  to  terrorism 
represent  legitimate  concerns,  the 
United  States  should  work,  along  with 
the  United  Nations,  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate these  threats. 

U.S.  policy  toward  terrorism  has 
been  focused  and  refined  since  its  first 
inception  in  1972,  and  currently  rep- 
resents a  fairly  coherent  and  effective 
strategy.  However,  because  of  the  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  world  balance  of 
power  over  the  past  5  years  as  well  as 
the  growing  threat  from  state-spon- 
sored and  nuclear  terrorism,  the  focus 
on  counterterrorist  activities  must  be 
strengthened  and  expanded. 

D  1400 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] for  bringing  up  this  measure 
today,  to  increase  the  rewards  for  in- 
formation concerning  domestic  vio- 
lence that  is  brought  about  by  terror- 
ists against  our  own  people  here  in  the 
United  States.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
join  in  this  effort  to  bring  about  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  being  a  sponsor 
of  this  major  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  also  say  I  was 
just  handed  a  notice  that  informs  me 
that  the  White  House  is  confirming 
that  an  arrest  has  been  made  concern- 
ing the  Trade  Center  bombing.  It  is  a 
person  of  foreign  origin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  point  out 
what  the  existing  law  does.  I  would 
take  an  opportunity  just  to  read  this 
poster.  This  poster  appears  all  over  the 
world  in  various  countries  where  ter- 
rorist acts  have  been  taken  against 
American  citizens. 

This  poster  says: 

S2  million  reward.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  make  payment  of 


up  to  $2  million  for  information  aiding  in  the 
prevention  of  terrorist  acts  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  against  U.S.  citizens  or  property, 
or  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  or 
conviction  of  any  person  who  has  committed 
a  terrorist  act  against  United  States  citizens 
or  property.  Any  person  with  information  is 
urged  to  contact  the  nearest  United  States 
embassy  or  consulate,  or,  if  unable  to  do  so, 
to  write  •  *  *. 

And  it  gives  an  address  here  in  this 
country. 

Here  is  another  poster  that  appears 
in  every  country  throughout  the  world. 
It  says,  "There's  a  price  we  pay  for  ter- 
rorism, and  there's  a  price  we  will  pay 
to  stop  it." 

It  goes  on  and  says: 

Three  American  hostages  have  not  come 
back  from  Lebanon.  Their  agonizing  cap- 
tivity ended  not  in  freedom,  but  In  cold 
blooded  execution  at  the  hands  of  their  cap- 
tors. To  bring  these  murderers  to  justice,  the 
United  States  Government  offers  rewards  of 
up  to  $2  million.  The  money  is  available 
under  a  program  to  obtain  information  that 
helps  punish  past  terrorist  acts  or  to  prevent 
future  ones.  If  you  have  any 
information  *  •  *. 

And  it  goes  on  to  explain  what  one 
should  do. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  this  poster  carries  the 
picture  of  Col.  William  Higgins.  the 
marine  colonel  murdered  in  1991.  Peter 
Kilburn,  murdered  in  1986,  and  William 
Buckley,  whom  we  all  remember,  mur- 
dered in  1985. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  of  our  legisla- 
tion today  is  to  make  this  program, 
which  is  now  available  for  acts  of  ter- 
rorism overseas,  available  for  domestic 
acts  of  terrorism  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  such  as  the  U.S. 
Trade  Center  building  in  New  York 
that  was  just  recently  bombed.  We 
hope  to  get  this  legislation  enacted  im- 
mediately. It  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
deterring  acts  of  terrorism  against 
American  citizens  in  this  country. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
have  reached  a  critical  moment  in 
their  respective  histories.  The  eupho- 
ria, at  least  reflected  in  the  Western 
press,  the  American  press  particularly, 
of  the  previous  Soviet  Union's  1991  so- 
called  revolution  has  faded,  and  a 
harsh  reality  has  taken  hold.  The 
crumbling  Russian  economy  is  hurting 
people  and  has  nearly  halted  any 
progress  toward  stabilizing  a  more 
democratic  government,  even  though 
there  have  been  very  substantial 
changes  since  1989  involving  the  re- 
drafting of  the  Constitution  and  the 
setting  up  of  a  full  parliamentary  or  a 
congressional  system  very  much  pat- 
terned on  ours,  and  on  our  committee 
system,  incidentally. 
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It  has  been  very  little  reported  in  our 
press.  The  environment  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  is  becoming  so  unstable 
that  those  heroes  of  1991,  at  least  as  re- 
flected in  our  press,  must  fight  for 
their  political  lives  today.  President 
Boris  Yeltsin's  popular  rating  has 
plummeted  from  90  percent  to  about  30 
percent  in  just  about  a  year,  compel- 
ling him  to  retract  many  of  the  re- 
forms he  was  proposing  that  had  so  ex- 
cited some  of  our  intelligentsia  in  the 
West. 

As  the  astute  French  observer  of  the 
last  century,  Alexis  de  Toqueville  ob- 
served, the  fates  of  the  United  States 
and  Russia  are  intimately  intertwined. 
They  were  the  two  superpowers,  grow- 
ing up  together,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  stagnated. 

In  his  words,  "Their  starting  point  is 
different  and  their  courses  are  not  the 
same." 

He  writes,  "Yet  each  of  them  seems 
marked  out  by  the  will  of  heaven  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  half  of  the  globe." 

All  through  my  public  career,  and 
even  before,  I  have  been  a  very  con- 
centrated and  sustained  student  of  the 
history  of  that  part  of  the  world  with 
specific  delineation  of  the  parallel  de- 
velopments of  the  United  States,  and 
what  we  have  commonly  called,  Russia. 
It  is  very  similar,  even  in  its  devel- 
opmental stages,  from  the  joinder  of 
these  diffuse  States  and  cultures. 

One  other  aspect  that  never  has  real- 
ly been  conveyed  to  us,  and  through 
the  years,  after  I  did  enter  public  of- 
fice, and  on  the  city  council  had  occa- 
sion to  meet  some  officials  that  had 
been  given  permission  to  travel  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  found  that  in  the 
respective  States,  such  as  Armenia  or 
Azerbaijan,  that  the  citizens  there  had 
a  choice  of  language. 

The  official  language,  for  instance,  in 
the  State  of  Armenia,  was  Armenian, 
not  Russian.  The  choice  given  a  stu- 
dent, as  one  proud  parent  was  telling 
me,  whereby  his  son  chose  to  go  to  an 
English  language  school.  He  could  have 
gone  to  an  Armenian  language  edu- 
cation school,  or  he  could  have  gone  to 
a  French  language  school.  He  chose 
English  and  became  an  engineer.  And 
that  was  impressive  to  me  because, 
coming  from  an  area  in  which  we  have 
up  to  now,  thank  goodness,  and  I  have 
done  everything  in  my  power  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  a  blending  and  not  a  con- 
frontation or  a  conflict  of  cultures. 

I  saw  the  respect  that  I  felt  was  miss- 
ing in  our  part  of  the  country,  where 
back  in  the  1920's  and  before  the  war  in 
the  1930s,  in  a  well-intended  effort  to 
Americanize,  steamroller  tactics  were 
used  that  I  thought  were  very  destruc- 
tive, and  which  took  the  war  and  then 
subsequent  developments,  to  reveal  and 
bring  out  at  certain  points  in  the  late 
1960's  and  early  1970'8,  in  a  sort  of  dan- 
gerous way. 

Fortunately,  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  I  was  able  to  contribute  my 


might  to  creating  a  situation  where  we 
would  have  the  blessing  of  extracting 
from  the  two  very  substantial  cultures, 
the  best  from  each,  rather  than 
confrontational  areas,  such  as,  unhap- 
pily, we  see  in  our  neighboring  country 
to  the  north  in  Canada  with  the 
French-speaking  Quebec  Province  and 
the  continuing  effort  to  separate  and 
become  an  autonomous  French-speak- 
ing state.  Also  in  some  parts  of  our 
country,  in  Florida,  for  instance,  where 
you  see  a  conflict,  not  a  confluence, 
which  was  the  theme  that  we  chose 
when  I  initiated  the  legislation  that 
led  to  the  first  world's  fair,  south  of  St. 
Louis,  in  my  city  of  San  Antonio,  in 
1968,  known  as  Hemisphere. 

And  our  theme  was  the  confluence  of 
civilizations. 

In  other  words,  what  we  have  now  in 
Russia  is  not  connected,  for  instance, 
at  least  from  reading  our  press,  with 
the  very  dangerous  potential  conflagra- 
tion that  can  spread  to  a  real  world  sit- 
uation in  East  Europe,  or  the  middle 
E^ast  Europe,  and  the  fact  that  we  just 
do  not  have  access  to  the  information 
and  knowledge  we  ought  to  have.  And 
that  has  been  true  for  many  years, 
since  the  end  of  the  hot  shooting  phase 
of  World  War  II  and  the  advent  of  the 
so-called  cold  war,  which  has  resulted 
in  what  I  call  the  cold  war  culture  from 
which  we  are  still  suffering  the  afflic- 
tion thereof  and  is  hobbling,  even  in 
our  assessment  of  what  is  happening, 
not  only  throughout  the  world  but  even 
now  in  our  own  country. 

And  the  fact  that  we  have  had  events, 
for  instance,  in  1990,  in  November,  after 
the  reform  movements  in  Russia  had 
gone  very  far  and  the  movement  to- 
ward autonomy  had  initiated,  I  saw  no- 
where in  the  American  press,  the  re- 
port of  the  treaty  that  was  entered  into 
between  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  time 
still  or  the  Russian  leader,  Gorbachev, 
and  the  German  leader,  the  Minister 
Kohl.  And  that  agreement  provided  for 
a  grant  of  credit  for  a  money  invest- 
ment from  the  German  Republic  at 
that  time  of  about  87  billion  deutsche 
marks  or  somewhere  right  underneath 
or  below  $50  billion. 

Now,  that  was  a  substantial  amount, 
but  it  was  a  treaty.  And  there  were  cer- 
tain understandings.  And  one  of  them 
was  that  this  aid  was  to  help  Russia  in 
order  that  it  could  stabilize  its  transi- 
tion from  its  withdrawal,  not  only 
from  East  Germany  but  from  the  areas 
now  in  contention  in  Europe.  And  also 
the  stipulated  agreement,  that  in  turn, 
Germany  would  agree  to  not  have  more 
than  a  300,000-man  army,  so  that  I  no- 
tice a  report  that  came  out  just  a  week 
or  so  ago,  from  Germany,  in  which  Mr. 
Kohl  was  adv£Lncing  the  reduction  and 
to  about  that  amount  or  number  of 
300,000. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  we  do  not  read 
about  the   terrible,   in   fact,   unbeliev- 


able, barbaric  conflict  that  has  turned 
loose  in  Middle  Europe  or  Elastern  Eu- 
rope, and  the  potential  for  a  real  con- 
flagration, and  in  a  way,  a  spillover 
from  our  venture  into  the  Persian  Gulf 
so-called  war. 

It  involves  Turkey,  because  if  the 
events  continue,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  deterred  one  bit,  as  they 
are,  Turkey  will  not  stand  by.  In  fact, 
and  again,  I  did  not  see  it  reported  in 
the  American  press,  but  it  entered  into 
treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Albania. 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have  had  a  his- 
tory, and  in  fact,  even  in  the  area  of 
the  Yugoslavian,  the  previous  Yugo- 
slavian country  or  republic,  Turkey  at 
one  time  was  the  dominant  force. 

It  was  Russia  that  fought  the  Turks, 
lost  many  a  soldier  in  the  last  century 
defending  the  so-called  Slavs.  There  is 
an  identification  between  that  country. 
In  fact,  there  is  more  fear  now  of  Ger- 
many, than  there  has  been  of  Russia,  in 
countries  including  Poland  and  into 
the  Slavic  territories. 

The  reason  goes  back  to  the  fact  that 
we,  of  course,  do  not,  and  have  not.  too 
publicly  admitted  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  defense  of  the  Slavs  that  Hitler 
had  ordered  either  be  exterminated  or 
those  that  could  successfully  be 
enslaved,  be  enslaved,  and  incidentally, 
let  me  say  by  way  of  parentheses  that 
two  of  the  most  stalwart  German  gen- 
erals who  had  that  order  from  Hitler 
would  not  carry  it  out.  They  had  more 
compassion  than  what  we  can  say  we 
showed  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  and  for 
which  we  still  must  face  the  con- 
sequences. 

We  cannot  go  out  and  kill  off  over 
200,000  human  beings,  whether  they  are 
Moslem  Arabs  or  not,  men,  women,  and 
children,  15-,  16-,  17-year-old  conscripts 
who  were  fleeing,  and  while  fleeing  we 
massacred  them;  we  cannot  do  that 
without  some  ultimate  reaction,  and 
what  has  happened  is  simply  the  revolt 
of  Islam,  not  just  in  the  Middle  East 
but  worldwide,  from  Pakistan  through 
the  area^  of  contention  now,  where 
Serbia,  going  into  this  territory  known 
as  Bosnia,  where  you  have  had  all  these 
groups,  the  Islamic,  Muslim,  as  well  as 
the  Christian  and  others  living  in  peace 
for  generations,  and  suddenly  we  have 
this  terrible,  terrible,  barbaric,  one  of 
the  most  barbaric  incidents  happening 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, which  surely  has  been  the  most 
bloody  and  the  most  retrogressive  into 
barbarism  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

So  we  are  emerging  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury with  this  terrible  handicap  on  us. 
Yet  we  must  also  realize  that  there 
have  been  only  two  nations  of  any 
major  size  that  in  the  last  200.  300  years 
have  not  gone  to  war  against  each 
other.  Those  two  are  Russia  and  the 
United  States. 

De  Toqueville's  observation  in  the 
last  century  was  very  apt.  Our  acquisi- 
tion, for  example,  of  Alaska  would 
never  have  been  possible  if  there  had 


not  been,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Tsars, 
the  basic  affinity  or  respect  for  the 
United  States  that  seems  to  have  i>er- 
meated  through  history. 

Now.  though,  we  are  going  to  see.  in 
my  opinion,  we  are  seeing  the  prophesy 
of  this  very  substantial  Russian  leader. 
Arbitov,  who  in  1988,  in  late  1988,  was 
the  man  who  was  the  leading  minister 
or  expert  on  the  United  States. 

He  told  a  group  of  Americans,  acad- 
emicians as  well  as  officials,  he  said. 
"Let  me  tell  you  what  is  about  to  hap- 
pen." They  asked  him.  "What  is  this 
happening  here?  We  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  something  that  we  sense  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Soviet  Union:  glasnost, 
perestroika."  He  said,  "Let  me  tell  you 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  are  going 
to  do  you  the  biggest  harm  anybody 
could  do.  We  are  going  to  get  rid  of 
your  worst  enemy,  and  that  is  so-called 
international  communism,  or  the  so- 
called  evil  empire." 

He  said  it  so  smilingly  that,  sure 
enough,  that  is  what  has  happened.  We 
still  do  not  know  how  to  react.  We  got 
so  used,  over  these  decades,  to  seeing 
Communists  everywhere  and  forgetting 
history  and  going  into  ventures  that, 
had  we  had  the  correct  perspective  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  we  would  not 
have  lost  55,000  Americans  in  Vietnam 
and  we  would  not  have  lost  near  that 
amount  or  about  the  same  amount  in 
Korea,  because  all  along  we  have  vis- 
ualized a  monolithic,  monolithic  Com- 
munist power  and  forgotten  history. 

We  were  always  persuaded  soon  after, 
after  1945,  that  the  biggest  menace 
would  be  Russia  coming  through 
Central  Europe  and  through  middle 
Germany.  For  what?  It  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  so  fantastic  and  out  of  re- 
ality, and  yet  it  caused,  when  I  would 
speak  out,  people  to  look  at  me  as  if 
maybe  perhaps  I  was  suspect. 

Nevertheless,  that  is  where  we  are 
today.  We  are  still  not  assessing.  The 
reason  I  rise  today  is  to  point  out  how 
this,  again,  misperception  has  led  to  a 
costly  venture  for  the  taxpayers,  in 
this  case  with  the  intention  of  helping 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  what  is  left  of  it, 
regain  some  stability. 

The  United  States  Government  can 
indeed,  certainly  if  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has.  help  determine  whether 
Russia  and  the  other  republics  make 
positive  change.  In  order  to  do  that  we 
have  to  do  it  intelligently,  which  we 
have  not  to  date. 

Our  Government  has  employed  nu- 
merous aid  programs  in  its  efforts  to 
assist  the  nations  or  the  republics  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  Bush  ad- 
ministration took  the  wrong  route, 
channeling  foreign  aid  through  the 
back  door  without  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  aid's  purpose,  and  this  in 
full  view  of  what  we  had  been  talking 
about  in  the  case  of  the  same  approach 
toward  Iraq,  and  the  fateful  con- 
sequences to  the  taxpayer,  and  to  the 
well-being  and  eventual  policy  of  the 
United  States. 


Today  I  will  show  that  that  adminis- 
tration's political  scheming  allowed 
Russia  to  be  granted  aid  for  which  it 
did  not  qualify,  and  that  as  a  result  the 
previous  administration  has  placed  the 
United  States  taxpayer  squarely  in 
harm's  way. 

The  main  programs  that  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration utilized  to  quietly  aid  the 
former  Soviet  Union  were  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  same  old  boy 
involved  in  the  BNL  Bank  out  of  At- 
lanta and  Iraq,  and  a  similar  credit 
guarantee  program  at  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  These  programs  were  cre- 
ated to  help  creditworthy  nations  pur- 
chase products  from  American  compa- 
nies. 
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Because  Russia  was  not  credit- 
worthy, the  Bush  administration  had 
to  politicize  the  process  and  bypass  the 
controls  designed  to  protect  American 
interests,  keep  the  aid  flowing.  Provid- 
ing such  assistance  without  careful 
consideration  of  its  benefits  and  risk  is 
of  little  use  to  anyone,  including  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  The  former  So- 
viet States  have  not  made  i)ayments  on 
some  of  the  United  States  guaranteed 
loans  for  more  than  3  months  now.  De- 
linquencies at  this  point  total  over  S400 
million. 

One  bank,  and  remember  what  I  have 
said  all  through,  at  the  bottom  of  all  of 
this  is  financing  and  banks,  one  bank 
has  already  made  claim  on  a  guaran- 
tee. When  it  is  all  said  and  done,  the 
previous  administration's  disregard  for 
the  risks  involved  in  credit  guarantees 
may  cost  American  taxpayers  more 
than  $4.5  billion,  as  we  struggle  with 
our  own  budget  deficit.  And  that  is  all 
we  hear  today,  day  and  night.  This  is 
an  expense  we  can  ill-afford. 

A  straightforward  policy  to  aid  Rus- 
sia would  have  been  more  effective  and 
beneficial  to  both  sides,  but  to  do  that 
you  would  have  to  come  out  here,  you 
would  have  to  debate  it,  you  would 
have  to  figure  out  if  indeed  an  intel- 
ligent and  a  real,  meaningful,  action 
program  was  being  carried  out,  and  not 
one  that  would  end  up  in  not  only  de- 
feating the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
stituted, but  disappointing  the  recipi- 
ent as  well  as  ourselves. 

The  current  administration  should 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  I 
only  hope  they  do. 

Up  to  now  I  have  written  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Espy  after  I  reported  the 
bank,  a  French  bank,  but  also  other 
American  banks  standing  by,  suing  on 
the  basis  of  some  guarantees  on  inter- 
est, and  some  of  this  Agricultural  Com- 
modity Credit  guaranteed  loan.  In  the 
future  we  must  of  necessity  and  hope- 
fully will  debate  our  options  for  assist- 
ing Russia  and  other  nations  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  The  Bush  admin- 
istration did  not  see  fit  to  do  so.  Obvi- 
ously it  was  confronted  with  the  major 
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problem.  I  am  trying  to  understand.  It 
was  an  election  year.  The  pressure  was 
great,  the  European  countries,  from 
throughout  the  world  about  what  is  the 
United  States  going  to  do  to  help.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  United  States  as- 
sistance to  the  former  Soviet  Union 
has  flowed  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

USDA's  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  develop  and  ad- 
minister programs  to  expand  U.S.  agri- 
cultural export  markets.  During  the 
early  1980's,  the  CCC  devised  the  Credit 
Guarantees  Program  to  accomplish 
this  mission.  The  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  102  program,  which  is  the 
technical  name  they  give  this,  and  it  is 
often  referred  to  as  a  GSM  102,  and 
that  is  the  way  I  will  refer  to  it.  The 
program  targets  countries  that  have 
potential  for  additional  food  purchases 
but  require  credit  to  make  the  pur- 
chases because  they  are  short  on  cash. 
Instead  of  providing  credit  directly,  the 
CCC  guarantee  operates  to  attract 
credit  from  the  private  sector  to  fi- 
nance sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  institution  that  provides 
the  credit  must  be  located  within  the 
United  States.  But  last  year  we  had 
one  guarantee  program,  and  inciden- 
tally, it  was  not  sent  to  our  Banking 
Committee,  that  changed  that,  and  it 
is  the  first  time  in  that  guarantee  pro- 
gram any  sovereign  nation  has  gotten 
into.  But  that  is  another  matter. 

The  CCC  will  normally  guarantee  98 
percent  of  the  principal  plus  a  portion 
of  the  interest  on  the  loan.  All  loans 
must  be  on  terms  of  3  years  or  less 
than  3  years.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year,  USDA,  through  its 
Commodities  Division  and  Attache 
Service  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  enters  into  discussions  with 
foreign  countries  interested  in  the 
GSM  program.  CCC  then  allocates  the 
amounts  of  credit  guarantees  among 
selected  countries,  establishing  specific 
country  lines  by  commodity. 

These  proposed  allocations  are  then 
presented  for  advice  to  an  inner-agency 
group,  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Finan- 
cial Affairs.  And  if  any  of  you  have 
been  following  the  remarks  I  have  been 
making  for  3  years  with  respect  to  this 
NAC,  so-called,  or  Inter-Agency  Coun- 
cil, then  you  will  know  why  I  am  just 
generally  referring  to  it  now. 

Food  assistance  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union  has  been  provided  almost  en- 
tirely through  the  GSM  102  program.  I 
have  provided  this  explanation  of  how 
the  program  is  supposed  to  operate  in 
order  to  describe  the  way  in  which  the 
Bush  administration  manipulated  and 
misused  the  program  in  the  case  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  almost  identi- 
cally as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Iraq.  The 
first  example  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion's misuse  of  the  program  involves 
the  National  Advisory  Council,  or  the 
NAC  that  I  referred  to.  The  NAC  is 
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composed  of  representatives  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, the  State  Department,  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  the 
Commerce  Department,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative. The  Department  of  Agri' 
culture  is  not  an  official  member  of  the 
NAC.  USDA  does  participate  when  the 
NAC  is  making  a  decision  on  one  of  its 
programs. 

Each  agency  brings  its  own  expertise 
to  the  process.  The  NAC  thoroughly  re- 
views program  proposals,  openly  de- 
bates the  merits  and  the  shortcomings 
of  each  one,  let  me  say  openly  until  I 
went  into  the  matter,  and  then  lo  and 
behold  they  closed  the  doors,  and  we 
had  a  protest.  But  as  far  as  I  know, 
they  never  re-opened  them  again  in  the 
case  of  our  efforts  to  get  the  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Iraqi  guaran- 
tees. 

This  group  then  votes  its  approval  or 
disapproval.  While  the  NAC's  decision 
is  technically  not  binding,  USDA  has 
never  implemented  a  program  that  was 
voted  down  by  the  NAC.  As  we  learned 
in  the  case  of  loan  guarantees  to  Iraq, 
the  Bush  White  House  often  did  not 
want  to  hear  what  the  NAC  had  to  say. 
One  reason  was  that  many  NAC  mem- 
bers take  seriously  our  Government's 
obligation  to  protect  the  taxpayers  and 
even  national  security.  I  brought  that 
out  time  and  time  again  where  the 
Federal  Reserve  representative  at  NAC 
was  saying  no,  we  advise  against  this. 
We  had  even  the  Export-Import  expert 
on  the  creditworthiness  of  a  nation 
saying  no,  this  nation  is  not  credit- 
worthy. Iraq  had  defaulted  with  about 
five  or  six  European  countries,  and  yet 
we  have  the  national  defense,  security, 
or  Intelligence  representative  saying 
hey,  this  has  dangerous  implications 
for  military  use. 

Despite  all  of  that.  NAC  was  pushed 
aside  and  those  loans  were  processed 
anyway.  So  that  we  know  that  the 
Bush  administration  had  gotten  used 
to  subverting  the  process  by  going 
around  NAC.  And  since  these  members 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  their 
views,  that  was  a  responsibility,  and 
they  felt  uncomfortable. 

There  is  another  downside  of  the 
NAC  process,  and  that  is  that  mem- 
bers' views  are  recorded  in  great  detail. 
The  Bush  White  House  was  never  anx- 
ious to  make  opposing  views  open,  and 
the  administration  fought  hard  to  pre- 
vent the  Congress  from  obtaining  the 
NAC  documents  which  regarded  the 
views  of  agencies  which  opposed  Mr. 
Bush's  policies  of  supporting  Saddam 
Hussein  with  generous  credit  that  Iraq 
was  highly  unlikely  to  repay.  We  re- 
ported that  previously. 

The  case  of  Iraq  offers  an  excellent 
example  of  why  the  White  House  has  an 
interest  in  subverting  the  NAC  process 
when  the  time  came  to  make  decisions 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  Throughout  the 
1980'8   several    NAC   agencies   consist- 


ently opposed  the  huge  levels  of  agri- 
cultural aid  the  Bush  and  Reagan  ad- 
ministrations were  sending  to  Iraq. 
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Without  their  diligence,  our  foreign 
aid  bill  to  Saddam  Hussein  would  have 
been  much  higher  than  the  S2  billion 
plus  that  we  are  currently  now  paying 
for.  Those  agencies  knew  that  Iraq  was 
not  creditworthy,  and  they  correctly 
believed  that  the  American  taxpayer 
would  eventually  be  stuck  paying,  re- 
paying, the  loans,  and  that  is  why  they 
went  around  them. 

Before  1989,  the  opposition  of  some 
NAC  members  did  not  prove  to  be  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  aid  pro- 
gram for  Saddam.  We  brought  that  out 
time  and  time  again.  We  had  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State, 
Eagleburger,  even  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council. 

So  when  USDA  proposed  a  SI  billion 
GSM  program  for  Iraq  for  1990,  several 
NAC  members  then  protested.  We  put 
all  of  that  in  the  Record. 

Then  though  the  President  signed  the 
National  Security  Directive  No.  26 
which  mandated  that  the  policy  was  to 
help  Iraq  and,  of  course,  that  reduced 
the  barriers;  the  Bush  White  House  did 
not  want  to  deal  with  the  bureaucratic 
problems  that  were  involved  when  it 
came  to  the  GSM  program  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  They  did  not  want  open,  hon- 
est debate.  They  did  not  want  an  ac- 
counting of  the  potential  costs  to  the 
taxpayer  of  guaranteeing  loans  to  a 
country  that  obviously  could  not 
repay.  The  White  House  also  did  not 
want  to  hear  arguments  that  the  pro- 
gram would  do  little  good  for  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  is  that  those  nations  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  more  than  enough 
food  to  feed  their  people.  Most  short- 
ages in  the  former  Soviet  Union  exist 
because  of  a  breakdown  in  the  distribu- 
tion process.  For  example,  Russia  loses 
up  to  half  of  its  milk  production  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  simple  milk 
chillers  that  we  take  for  granted  in 
America.  They  are  not  available.  Fix- 
ing this  problem  should  be  simple.  Yet 
the  U.S.  Government  has  done  almost 
nothing  to  deal  with  it. 

Many  experts  have  argued  that  pro- 
viding credit  guarantees  for  food  im- 
ports to  those  nations  merely 
postpones  well-known  and  badly  needed 
reforms  and  prolongs  the  transition  to 
self-sufficiency. 

In  any  case,  the  Bush  White  House 
knew  what  it  wanted  and  would  not 
stand  for  interference  with  its  wrong- 
headed  plan.  The  solution  was  to  sim- 
ply run  over  the  NAC.  In  an  unprece- 
dented move  in  December  1990.  the 
White  House  completely  avoided  NAC's 
scrutiny  and  announced  a  $1  billion 
GSM  program  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

Now,  that  does  not  involve  the  con- 
gressional  process.   The   White   House 
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then  chose  to  add  insult  to  the  NAC  on 
top  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  tax- 
payer. The  XI  billion  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted for  NAC  consideration  after  the 
decision  had  already  been  made.  Imag- 
ine how  the  NAC  members  felt  sitting 
around  their  meeting  table  and  discuss- 
ing a  proposal  that  was  already  a  done 
deal. 

If  a  NAC  member  believed  that  this 
program  would  be  too  costly  for  the 
taxpayer,  a  view  that  would  have  been 
very  correct,  what  could  that  member 
do?  Absolutely  nothing.  But  that  was 
what  the  White  House  wanted.  No  dis- 
cussion; no  dissent;  no  consideration 
for  the  taxpayers,  it  turned  out.  Ask- 
ing the  NAC  for  advice  on  a  done  deal 
was  a  transparent  trick  to  make  the 
decision  appear  to  be  prudent,  the  re- 
sult of  careful  consideration. 

But  the  decision  was  not  prudent. 
Thus  we  are  now  paying  for  Mr.  Bush's 
mistake  in  Iraq  and  will  soon  begin  to 
pay  for  the  same  mistake  in  the  former 
U.S.S.R. 

While  the  offer  of  $1  billion  may  have 
seemed  like  a  large  allocation  at  the 
time,  il  was  only  a  small  beginning 
compared  to  what  was  on  the  horizon. 
Six  months  after  the  first  announce- 
ment, the  White  House  wsis  up  to  its 
tricks  again.  This  time  the  stakes  were 
even  higher. 

In  June  1991.  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  re- 
ceive another  $1.5  billion  in  credit 
guarantees.  The  same  backdoor  scheme 
was  used.  The  White  House  once  again 
presented  the  NAC  with  no  choice  but 
to  just  rubberstamp  it.  By  the  middle 
of  1991  the  U.S.S.R.  creditworthiness 
had  deteriorated  so  far  that  the  Bush 
administration  could  not  find  banks  to 
risk  even  the  nearly  2  percent  of  the 
loan  not  covered  by  the  guarantee.  In 
other  words,  while  the  administration 
tripped  over  itself  to  put  taxpayers  out 
on  a  limb  for  98  percent  of  each  loan, 
banks  knew  that  the  loans  were  losers. 
It  was  too  dangerous  for  them  to  climb 
onto  that  limb  for  only  2  percent  of  the 
risk.  This  should  have  been  a  clear  sig- 
nal that  GSM  was  the  wrong  program 
and  that  the  risk  to  the  taxpayer  had 
become  totally  unax:ceptable. 

But  the  Bush  administration  never 
was  very  good  at  reading  signals.  What 
was  their  solution?  They  decided  that 
the  best  course  was  to  put  the  taxpayer 
at  risk  for  the  entire  bill,  100  percent  of 
the  loan.  But  the  banks  still  would  not 
take  the  risk  even  with  100  percent  of 
the  principal  and  4'/i  percent  of  the  in- 
terest guaranteed  by  the  taxpayer.  The 
few  percentage  points  of  unguaranteed 
interest  was  just  too  much  to  chance 
for  those  banks.  You  can  guess  the 
Bush  administration's  solution:  Heap 
more  risk  on  the  taxpayer.  They  sim- 
ply guaranteed  higher  interest  rates. 

Thus,  since  September  1991  the  tax- 
payer has  been  responsible  for  the  en- 
tire principal  and  almost  all  of  the  in- 
terest associated  with  every  sale  in  the 
program  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 


The  Bush  administration  continued 
this  pattern  for  2  years,  issuing  nearly 
half  of  all  GSM  guarantees  to  Russia 
and  other  former  Soviet  Republics. 
This  was  done  despite  the  fact  that 
Russia  has  the  lowest  credit  rating  of 
any  GSM  participant. 

By  November  of  last  year  the  former 
Soviet  Union  had  received  over  $5  bil- 
lion in  guarantees,  and  the  administra- 
tion was  offering  even  more. 

On  November  30,  however,  the  inevi- 
table occurred.  The  USDA  received  its 
first  notice  that  Russia  was  delinquent. 
There  has  not  been  1  penny  in  payment 
since.  Delinquencies  now  total  more 
than  $400  million,  and  there  is  no  sign 
that  repayment  will  resume  any  time 
soon. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  the  nations 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  will  owe 
over  $4.5  billion.  If  these  nations  are 
unable  to  make  the  payments,  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  will  have  to  step  in. 

The  burden  that  this  program  places 
on  our  Federal  deficit  is  just  one  more 
mess  that  President  Clinton  will  have 
to  clean  up,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
will  be  the  recommendation  other  than 
generally  the  decision  has  been  made 
to  continue  to  help  Russia  somewhat. 
Now,  whether  it  is  going  to  be  this 
way,  I  have  not  had  a  reply  from  my 
letter  to  the  newly  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and,  of  course, 
he  has  just  taken  over,  so  we  are  pa- 
tient. 

I  would  like  to  note  parenthetically 
that  the  fate  of  the  GSM  Program  for 
the  former  Soviet  Union  may  be  symp- 
tomatic of  broader  problems  with  the 
GSM  Program.  A  recent  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  estimated  that 
the  cumulative  cost  of  the  program 
will  be  at  least  $6.5  billion,  or  48  per- 
cent of  USDA's  exposure  in  the  total  of 
outstanding  guarantees  and  accounts 
receivable.  These  costs  are  especially 
disturbing  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
study  was  unable  to  find  any  empirical 
evidence  that  the  program  has  even 
met  its  basic  goal  of  increasing  U.S.  ex- 
ports worldwide.  That  is,  indeed,  sad. 

In  1990,  after  learning  how  the  admin- 
istration had  abused  the  GSM  Program 
for  the  benefit  of  Saddam  Hussein,  the 
Congress  enacted,  and  Mr.  Bush  signed, 
new  legislation  which  we  propelled  to 
reform  the  GSM  Program  and  prevent 
similar  disasters  from  occurring  again. 
The  Food,  Agriculture,  Conservation, 
and  Trade  Act  of  1990  explicitly  pro- 
hibits the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  making  credit  guarantees  avail- 
able to  any  country  that  the  Secretary 
determines  cannot  adequately  service 
the  debt  associated  with  such  a  sale. 

This  provision  was  written  to  prevent 
precisely  the  situation  we  are  now  fac- 
ing. This  law  also  prohibits  the  use  of 
credit  guarantees  for  foreign  aid,  which 
is  what  we  were  constantly  yelling 
about  in  the  case  of  Iraq,  or  foreign 
policy  purposes  which  was  a 
disculpation  given  itself  by  the  Bush 
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administration  and  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. Nor  can  anyone  doubt  that 
the  administration  violated  both  of 
these  provisions.  Hardly  so,  even 
though  the  Congress  passed  the  law 
and  the  President  signed  it. 

It  was  obvious  that  it  was  being  vio- 
lated. Clearly  the  White  House  chose  to 
overlook  the  law  when  it  guaranteed  $5 
billion  in  loans  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

A  48-percent  loss  record  hardly  dem- 
onstrates prudence  of  even  basic  com- 
petence. 

The  former  Soviet  Union  also  partici- 
pates in  several  programs  operated  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Now,  we  have 
jurisdiction  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
in  the  Banking  Committee. 

Also,  there  are  important  differences; 
these  programs  are  similar  to  the  GSM 
Program  in  that  they  guarantee  repay- 
ment of  loans  used  to  purchase  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 
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The  Eximbank  is  also  authorized  to 
issue  direct  loans  for  this  purpose.  Tax- 
payer's exposure  due  to  Eximbank  pro- 
grams is  small  when  compared  to  the 
GSM  Program,  but  Exim  is  considering 
much  larger  transactions  even  now. 
Exim  has  also  seen  fit  to  continue  lend- 
ing to  the  Russian  Government  while 
that  same  Government  refuses  to  meet 
its  obligations  to  USDA. 

Currently,  all  of  Exim's  exposure  is 
in  the  form  of  sovereign  risk,  govern- 
ment. Sovereign  risk  means  that  re- 
payment of  the  loan  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Russian  Government,  as  op- 
posed to  a  private  Russian  entity. 
Until  last  week,  exposure  in  this  cat- 
egory totaled  only  about  $125  million. 
However,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government  has  not  paid  USDA  in 
over  3  months,  Exim  authorized  an  un- 
secured direct  loan  to  Russia  last  week 
for  over  $85  million,  thus  increasing 
the  exposure  level  to  over  $210  million. 
I  am  sending  a  letter  to  the  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
on  this  matter  today.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  the  Bank  can  justify  the  is- 
suance of  more  loans  to  a  nation  which 
is  refusing  to  meet  its  obligations  to  a 
sister  agency.  This  loan  is  questionable 
for  another  reason.  By  law,  Eximbank 
cannot  issue  loans  unless  its  Board  of 
Directors  determines  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 
That  is  the  letter  of  the  law.  How  can 
anyone  believe  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able assurance  that  Russia  will  repay 
the  debt  when  it  is  so  clearly  dem- 
onstrating its  inability  to  do  so  with 
CCC? 

The  Bank  is  considering  other  types 
of  lending  arrangements  for  Russia 
that  would  not  involve  sovereign  risk. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Framework  Agreement,  the 
terms  of  which  are  still  being  nego- 
tiated. If  an  accord  is  struck,  Exim 
could  provide  $2  billion  in  loans  and 
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guarantees  for  Russia's  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry to  purchase  United  States 
equipment  and  services.  Repayments  of 
these  loans  would  be  made  by  neither 
the  Russian  Government  nor  by  Rus- 
sia's oil  and  gas  industry.  Instead,  the 
framework  would  require  that  the  cus- 
tomers of  Russia's  oil  and  gas  industry 
deposit  payments  directly  into  an  off- 
shore escrow  account  to  which 
Eximbank  would  have  first  access. 

We  are  trying  to  carefully  monitor 
the  progress  of  these  negotiations  and 
will  do  the  best  we  know  how.  But  I 
think  that  it  is  very  tenuous. 

The  international  lending  decisions 
of  every  Government  institution  are 
profoundly  influenced  by  another  lit- 
tle-known interagency  body,  the  inter- 
agency country  risk  assessment  sys- 
tem, referred  to  as  ICRAS.  ICRAS  in- 
fluences lending  decisions  by  determin- 
ing the  budgetary  costs  to  an  agency 
for  each  loan  or  loan  guarantee  the 
agency  issues. 

ICRAS  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990,  which 
mandated  changes  in  the  budgetary  of 
Federal  credit.  Loans  and  guarantees 
issued  by  the  Government  are  now  as- 
signed a  subsidy  cost.  Subsidy  costs  de- 
pend on  the  risk  level  associated  with 
the  transaction.  For  example,  a  loan 
judged  to  have  a  high  risk  of  nonrepay- 
ment  will  incur  a  high  subsidy  cost  to 
the  agency  issuing  the  loan. 

ICRAS  was  established  to  make  the 
risk  assessment  process  consistent 
across  the  Government.  This  group  is 
chaired  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  includes  representa- 
tives from  the  Treasury  Department, 
State  Department,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  Export-Import  Bank,  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation,  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve.  ICRAS  evaluates 
a  nation's  creditworthiness  and  assigns 
the  nation  to  1  of  11  risk  categories. 

When  making  lending  decisions, 
agencies  must  remain  within  the  con- 
straints of  the  subsidy  budget  appro- 
priated for  each  program.  It  is  through 
this  budget  process  that  ICRAS  wields 
its  power.  If  ICRAS  assigns  a  high-risk 
rating  to  a  country,  it  becomes  more 
difficult  for  each  agency  to  provide 
that  country  with  assistance  and  still 
remain  within  the  subsidy  budget.  A 
high-risk  assessment  effects  a  nation's 
likelihood  of  receiving  credit  assist- 
ance in  another  way  also.  Some  agen- 
cies are  prohibited  from  issuing  par- 
ticular types  of  loans  to  nations  that 
are  above  a  certain  risk  level.  In  those 
CEises,  the  subsidy  cost  does  not  mat- 
ter. A  high-risk  rating  can  thus  en- 
tirely eliminate  a  nation  from  consid- 
eration. 

Although  ICRAS  was  created  to  per- 
form objective  analysis,  the  committee 
has  learned  that  in  several  important 
cases,  the  group  has  slanted  the  risk 
analyses   for   political    reasons.   On   a 
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number  of  occasions,  the  State  Depart- 
ment delayed  ICRAS  meetings  because 
it  disagreed  with  the  technical  staffs 
assessment  of  Russia's  creditworthi- 
ness. Obviously,  the  State  Department 
believed  that  the  assigned  risk  level 
was  too  high.  As  I  explained,  a  risk 
level  that  is  too  high  would  eliminate 
Russia  from  participation  in  some  pro- 
grams. The  rating  might  have  forced 
the  administration  to  admit  the  poten- 
tial cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  these  pro- 
posals. The  State  Departments  tactic 
was.  as  usual,  to  raise  the  discussion  to 
the  political  level.  There  has  even  been 
an  ICRAS  meeting  on  Russia  at  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  level.  Does  anyone 
think  that  it  is  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary's job  to  objectively  decide 
whether  Russia  is  an  acceptable  or  an 
unacceptable  risk?  Clearly,  when  the 
process  reaches  that  level,  the  system 
has  become  infused  with  the  political 
considerations  it  was  intended  to 
screen  out  to  begin  with.  Economists 
at  several  Government  agencies  have 
informed  the  committee  that  the  State 
Department  succeeded  at  this  game 
during  while  the  Bush  administration 
held  power.  Russia  has  consistently  re- 
ceived credit  ratings  that  it  does  not 
deserve. 

Politicizing  ICRAS  made  it  easier  for 
the  Bush  administration  to  assign  a 
risk  rating  that  would  suit  its  pur- 
poses. A  lower  risk  rating  makes  it 
easier  for  the  agencies  to  issue  Russia 
loans,  but  it  brings  great  risk  to  the 
taxpayer. 

I  am  mildly  surprised  that  ICRAS 
members  were  even  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  Russia's  creditworthi- 
ness, given  the  way  the  White  House 
abused  the  NAC  process.  The  White 
House  could  have  worked  over  ICRAS 
in  a  similar  fashion  by  simply  telling 
ICRAS  what  risk  level  the  group  must 
determine. 

We  can  no  longer  operate  assistance 
programs  by  distorting  credit  ratings 
for  Russia  or  any  other  country,  or  is- 
suing guarantees  for  loans  that  clearly 
will  not  be  repaid.  We  can  no  longer 
make  important  decisions  without  de- 
liberation. Backdoor  aid  does  little 
good  for  Russia  and.no  good  for  us.  We 
must  soberly  examine  what  types  of  as- 
sistance Russia  needs  and  what  types 
of  assistance  we  are  able  to  provide. 

I  urge  the  current  administration  to 
reconsider  the  Bush  administration's 
confused  policies  toward  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  Foreign  aid  should  never 
be  delivered  through  the  backdoor.  We 
should  openly  debate  our  options  and 
be  honest  about  the  assistance  and  that 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Russia  does  need 
our  help,  and  so  do  others,  but  we  must 
provide  the  assistance  openly,  and  we 
must  understand  the  costs.  There  is  no 
free  lunch,  it  has  often  been  said,  as 
the  GSM's  mounting  disaster  so  clearly 
shows.  The  only  way  to  get  a  program 
that  is  effective  and  makes  sense  is  to 
do    it   in    the    old-fashioned   way.    As 


President  Truman  said:  "Tell  us  what 
needs  to  be  done,  and  go  about  it."  The 
Marshall  plan  was  expensive,  it  was 
highly  controversial— but  it  worked. 
The  needs  of  Russia  and  other  former 
Soviet  States  are  great.  But  our  re- 
sponse has  to  make  sense,  and  should 
never  again  take  the  backdoor  ap- 
proach followed  by  the  former  adminis- 
tration, and  which  I  hope  this  adminis- 
tration has  resolved  to  avoid. 


VOLUNTARY  RESTRAINT 
AGREEMENTS:  FOREIGN  STEEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  congressional  steel  caucus 
held  its  first  hearing  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. Testimony  was  heard  from  the 
head  of  the  Steel  Workers  Union  and 
representatives  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  the  Specialty  Steel 
Industry,  the  Steel  Service  Center  In- 
stitute, the  Steel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Committee  on  Pipe 
and  Tube  Imports. 

The  good  news  is  that  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ments [VRA's].  the  U.S.  steel  industry 
invested  more  than  S35  billion  in  mod- 
ernizing their  plants  and  becoming  the 
most  productive  steel  producers  in  the 
world. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  dumping  of 
foreign  steel  into  this  country  in  the 
late  1970s  and  early  1980's— before  the 
VRA's  were  put  on — so  devastated  the 
industry— that  over  the  last  decade — 
employment  in  steel  production 
dropped  from  500.000  to  180.000. 

The  notion  that  the  steel  industry 
needed  protection  from  the  dumping  of 
subsidized  foreign  steel  by  the  use  of 
VRA's  bitterly  was  fought  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  free  trade — the  followers  of 
Adam  Smith.  But,  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating,  and  the  month 
that  the  VRA's  ran  out,  rampunt 
dumping  of  foreign  subsidized  steel 
began  again. 

The  preliminary  determinations  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce— last 
month— that  21  foreign  nations  have 
systematically  dumped  steel  into  our 
markets  should  give  all  of  us  hope  that 
the  next  step,  before  the  International 
Trade  Commission  [ITC]  to  assess  the 
amount  of  damage  to  our  companies, 
will  be  equally  positive  and  supportive 
of  the  industry. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  law  of  the 
Congress,  the  intent  of  the  most  rep- 
resentative branch  of  Government,  is 
recognized  by  the  executive  branch 
and,  we  hope,  will  be  respected  by  the 
judicial  branch  when  damages  are  as- 
sessed by  the  ITC. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  in  the  past, 
trade  laws  have  not  been  allowed  to 
proceed  to  conclusion  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry.  Settlements  have   been   nego- 


tiated with  foreign  governments  in  ac- 
tions which  have  been  invariably  det- 
rimental to  the  domestic  industry. 

Already,  the  European  Community 
once  again  seems  to  be  moving  in  that 
direction  with  the  announcement  that 
the  multilateral  steel  agreement  meet- 
ings reconvened  in  Geneva.  February 
24-26.  These  are  the  negotiations  on 
which  the  Europeans  walked  out.  refus- 
ing to  give  up  subsidies  to  their  compa- 
nies. 

Now.  they  respond  to  the  Commerce 
decision  as  though  it  was  done  purely 
to  get  them  back  to  negotiating. 
Wrong.  I  am  led  to  believe  by  all  of  my 
sources,  that  this  time,  the  American 
steel  industry  will  hold  the  course — 
win,  lose,  or  draw  on  the  ITC  decision. 

I  applaud  their  position.  It  is  a  good 
sign,  a  heartening  sign.  I  am  impressed 
that  the  new  Trade  Representative,  Mr. 
Kantor,  has  announced  that  the  United 
States  will  retaliate  against  govern- 
ment procurement  rules  adopted  by  the 
EC  that  favor  EC  telecommunications 
and  electrical  equipment  manufactur- 
ers. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  Feb- 
ruary 2: 

The  first  of  the  sanctions  which  would 
take  effect  March  22  If  the  dispute  is  not  re- 
solved, would  forbid  a  number  of  federal 
aifencies  from  purchasing  a  limited  range  of 
European  products. 

It  is  past  time  that  the  United  States 
break  the  old  Marshall  plan  mindset 
that  Europe  and  Japan,  damaged  by 
World  War  II.  needed,  and  in  some  way. 
deserved  special  treatment  by  the  rich, 
victorious  United  States.  We  not  only 
encouraged  this  dependence,  to  keep 
them  from  slipping  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communist,  but.  over  the  last  40 
years,  as  those  countries — Socialist 
all— accepted  this  privileged  position, 
they  began  to  reach  for  more.  To  the 
point,  that  now,  any  resistance  on  our 
part  brings  charges  that  we  are  start- 
ing trade  wars. 

While  the  Marshall  plan  proved  to  be 
a  brilliant  political  tool  against  the 
spread  of  communism  and  was,  cer- 
tainly, an  incredibly  humane  concept 
on  the  part  of  a  victorious  nation  over 
the  vanquished — the  need  for  such 
treatment  is  long  past. 

To  the  contrary,  among  the  indus- 
trial nations  that  we  helped  rebuild,  we 
are  the  only  ones  suffering  a  trade  defi- 
cit of  monumental  proportions,  the 
only  net  debtor  nation  of  the  lot.  and 
we  have  the  largest  domestic  debt. 

This  burden  has  been  borne  dis- 
proportionately by  the  manufacturing 
base  of  this  country.  Over  the  years 
that  steel  has  invested  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  modernization,  the  great- 
est competitor  for  borrowing  money 
has  been  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  ever  pushing  up  the  interest 
rates. 

And  when  those  rates  broke,  on  the 
back  of  a  recession  in  a  national  elec- 
tion year,  the  steel  industry  and  its 


customers  had  credit  lines  closed, 
sources  of  borrowing  dried  up  in  the 
face  of  the  banks  moving  in  to  buy 
Treasury  notes  rather  than  lending 
money  on  the  streets.  So.  the  business 
expansion  needed  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  the  banks  focusing  on  a  guaranteed 
3  to  4  percent  spread  between  return  on 
their  T  bill  investments  and  an  almost 
record  low  return  on  savings  invested 
with  them. 

Under  such  financial  restrictions,  we 
can  hope  that — at  least — our  domestic 
steel  producers  will  not  have  to  con- 
tinue to  compete  unfairly  with  nations 
which  underwrite  their  industries' 
losses,  their  industries'  compliance 
with  environmental  laws. 

Steel  has  a  good  story  to  tell. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  steel  indus- 
try has  accomplished  miracles: 

Since  1981,  despite  scarce,  high  cap- 
ital in  the  country,  the  industry  has 
raised  and  increased  investment  in 
steel  by  billions  of  dollars. 

Production  in  raw  steel,  continu- 
ously cast,  has  gone  from  21.6  million 
in  1981  to  66.6  million  in  1990  with  a 
smaller  work  force.  I  am  proud  that  in 
manhours  per  ton  of  steel  we  are  lower 
than  Japan.  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France. 

Employment  costs  which  includes 
percentage  of  operating  cost,  and  hour- 
ly compensation  are  lower  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Korea,  Mex- 
ico, Brazil,  and  Taiwan  according  to 
World  Steel  Intelligence. 

From  1979  to  1985,  hourly  output  in 
factories  increased  2.8  percent  annu- 
ally. 

From  1986  to  1990  output  in  factories 
rose  3.5  percent. 

Compensation  for  Americans  as  a 
whole,  changed  radically  in  5  years.  In 
1985  it  averaged  513.01  for  production 
workers,  but  by  1990,  France,  Canada, 
Norway,  and  Germany  were  surpassing 
American  pay  levels. 

Obviously  what  we  have  been  talking 
about  in  modernization  equates  to 
fewer  jobs.  So,  what  we  need  is  greater 
sales  to  translate  these  investments 
into  profits  and  more  jobs.  For  that 
reason,  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
watch  the  procurement  actions  of  gov- 
errmient.  I  know  that  under  GATT 
pressure  the  U.S.  Governors  have  de- 
cided to  abolish  buy  America,  but  the 
recent  actions  by  the  EC  to  protect 
their  own  telecommunications  indus- 
try may  make  the  States  rethink  this 
position. 

In  1990  there  were  12,169  procurement 
actions  which  resulted  in  an  award  of 
$5.1  billion  to  foreign  firms.  Without 
reviewing  each  job  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
about  the  price,  but  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing,  most  of  the  foreign  firms  prob- 
ably were  subsidized  and,  of  equal  im- 
portance, supported  by  their  govern- 
ment in  the  bidding  procedure.  Some- 
thing that  does  not  happen  with  Amer- 
ican business. 

With  the  numbers  of  new  unem- 
ployed—50,000  at  Sears,  20.000  at  Boe- 


ing. 2.000  at  Kodak.  6,000  at  United 
Technologies,  plus  the  earlier  layoffs 
at  GM  and  IBM — the  trade  agreements 
now  being  negotiated— NAFTA  and 
GATT— must  be  crafted  very  carefully 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  a  reciproc- 
ity built  in — for  our  industries— to  bal- 
ance the  positive  effect  of  the  value 
added  tax  [VAT]  on  both  European  ex- 
ports and  imports.  The  VAT  added  to 
every  import  serves  as  an  average  19 
percent  tariff— the  VAT  rebated  to  the 
manufacturer-exporter  serves  as  an  av- 
erage 19  percent  export  bonus. 

In  mentioning  the  accomplishments 
of  the  steel  industry.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  American  manufacturers  in 
general  are  doing  a  much  more  com- 
petent job  than  the  media  credits,  as 
these  figures  testify.  For  whatever  rea- 
sons, over  this  last  decade,  the  popular 
image  of  U.S.  industry  presented  on  TV 
and  in  the  movies  has  been  of  polluters, 
malevolent  employers  who  deliberately 
expose  employees  to  toxic  substances — 
heartless  big  business — images  rein- 
forced by  the  explosion  of  investigative 
TV  news  shows  that  make  their  ratings 
exposing  the  rogue,  the  scoundrel. 

Long  gone  is  the  image  of  the  em- 
ployer-benefactor, made  popular  by  the 
celluloid  Jimmy  Stewarts,  the  Spencer 
Traceys.  the  Robert  Youngs — front 
page  reports  on  the  real  characters  of 
the  1980's  the  Milkins.  the  Keatings. 
the  Altmans  of  BCCI  fame — employers 
who  seemingly  chose  to  benefit  them- 
selves rather  than  benefit  their  share- 
holders, their  workers  have  changed 
the  perception  of  the  average  American 
about  American  business. 

We  know — certainly  I  do — dealing 
with  the  Greater  Baltimore  business 
community  that  Milkin  and  Keating 
are  stereotypical  bad  guys  and  Jimmy 
Stewart,  stereotypical  of  the  all-time 
favorite  good  guy,  and  in  my  long  expe- 
rience in  my  business  community.  I've 
never  really  dealt  with  either  one  of 
those  extreme  types. 

However,  if  the  movies  are  going  to 
give  us  films  such  as  Wall  Street  with 
its  Mil  kin-type  hero  saying.  "Greed  is 
good."  then,  it  is  only  fair  that  they 
season  the  public  perception  with  a 
major  movie  on  the  struggle  of  a  small 
company — the  only  industry  left  in  a 
small  town— to  overcome  the  increased 
costs — estimated  since  1989  to  have 
grown  by  a  whopping  34  percent — to 
implement  the  growing  numbers  of 
Government  laws  and  regulations  laid 
on  American  businesses. 

I  would  hope  they  would  put  a  human 
face  on  the  countless  numbers  of  men 
and  women  who  have  invested  the  work 
and  savings  of  a  lifetime  in  creating  a 
business  and  jobs — some  of  them  dis- 
covering 10  to  15  years  into  the  effort — 
that  their  industry  has  slipped  into  the 
never-never  land  of  the  Superfund  and 
that  suddenly,  a  plant  which  was  val- 
ued at  $4  or  $5  million  is  no  longer  an 
asset,  but  a  liability. 

That  the  formerly  friendly  bank  now 
wants  their  homes  as  equity,  that  the 
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business  which  they  once  thought  to 
leave  their  children  has  now  become  a 
twilight  industry,  a  vertible  albatross. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  there's  a 
lot  of  heroism  left  in  this  country,  a 
lot  of  fortitude  and  just  plain  old 
American  stick-to-it-ism  out  in  the 
business  comnfunity  or  we  would  have 
much  greater  unemployment  than  we 
have  now. 

And,  we  need  to  get  that  story  out. 
We  need  to  have  the  great  numbers  of 
Americans  seeking  jobs,  or  hoping  for 
better  jobs,  young  people  counting  on 
building  careers  in  good,  stable  compa- 
nies, unemployed  defense  workers  and 
the  increasing  numbers  being  let  out  of 
the  services,  all  of  these  people  need  to 
know  the  problems  of  American  indus- 
try. 

Steel  has  a  good  story  to  tell.  I  have 
spent  my  career  in  the  Congress  fight- 
ing for  machine  tools  and  fasteners, 
fighting  for  steel  and  foundries,  fight- 
ing for  buy  America.  I  have  pushed  for 
a  Marshall  plan  for  America.  Back  in 
1987  I  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  Government  commission  to  study 
a  Marshall  plan  for  our  own  country. 

No  takers,  then.  But.  I  find  it  inter- 
esting that  the  Democrat  leaders  in  an- 
nouncing their  budget  plans  for  1992. 
called  for  a  Marshall  plan  for  America. 
I  understand  that  imitsCtion  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery. 

As  the  Congress  moves  more  and 
more  in  its  demand  that  companies 
stand  in  loco  parentis  to  employees, 
overlaying  all  of  the  requirements  of 
Socialist  nations  upon  a  capitalist  sys- 
tem, without  picking  up  the  tab,  as  the 
real  Socialists  do,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
those  of  us  who  know  the  burdens  and 
real  costs  of  creating  jobs  to  tell  the 
people  what  the  Government  regula- 
tions are  doing  to  their  hopes  of  find- 
ing jobs. 

In  like  manner,  the  new  tax  propos- 
als should  be  studied  for  the  impact  on 
jobs  creation  over  the  next  4  years.  In 
proposing  an  energy  tax,  heavy  manu- 
facturing will  be  hit  the  hardest — serv- 
ice sector  jobs  impacted  the  least. 
Steel,  auto  manufacturing,  glass, 
foundries — every  one  struggling  right 
now.  just  to  stay  afloat  will  be  hit  with 
higher  costs  some  of  which  must  be 
passed  on  in  product  cost — making 
them  less  competitive  with  foreign 
products — pushing  inflation. 

If  the  tax  package  is  being  sold  to  the 
country  as  favoring  taking  money 
away  from  the  rich  and  redistributing 
it  to  the  poor,  in  the  proposed  business 
taxes,  it  is  just  the  opposite.  Proposed 
tax  credits  for  investment  will  pay  off 
only  to  the  companies  who  are  making 
a  profit.  Wealthy  corporations  will  pay 
more  taxes,  but  they  also  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tax  credit  provi- 
sions. 

But  to  a  whole  host  of  companies — 
the  airlines,  basic  industries,  construc- 
tion— added  energy  taxes  could  push 
them    over    the   edge    and    there    are 
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darned  few  profits  for  them  to  either 
reinvest  or  take  a  tax  credit  against. 

For  whatever  reason,  the  proposals  in 
this  new  tax  package  pits  the  interest 
of  the  have  corporations  against  the 
have  nots— and  Goliath  wins  this  one — 
successful  small  businesses  pitted 
against  the  struggling  startups — an- 
other strong  win  for  Goliath— and  agri- 
culture is  pitted  against  everyone 
else — not  only  because  of  program  cuts, 
but  because  energy  costs  impact  so 
much  on  the  cost  of  not  only  what  they 
do,  but  what  they  purchase. 

If  dividing  and  conquering  works, 
this  tax  program  should  go  through. 
But.  it  is  so  devisive  of  industry — so 
weighted  against  the  most  fragile  of 
oiu"  industries  and  small  businesses,  in- 
cluding our  farmers — that  every  day 
which  passes  with  one  more  revelation 
of  the  true  cost  to  the  economy  of  one 
more  of  these  taxes— makes  the  chance 
of  its  passage  lessen. 

Government  does  not  create  wealth. 
Government  has  never  created  a  value- 
added  job.  Effective  government  can 
only  support  an  atmosphere  which  al- 
lows value-added  jobs  and  wealth  to  be 
created.  Dividing  and  conquering  may 
be  good  politics,  but  I  question  that  it 
is  good  governance. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  TUCKER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GEPHARDT),  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 

Mr.  BONIOR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GEPHARDT),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  GREENWOOD  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  MICHEL),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  PAXON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  death 
in  family. 

Mr.  DINGELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  GEREN  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gephardt),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  family  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Kim.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Sabo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Miss  Collins  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Solomon,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Dickey. 

Mr.  Oilman,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  Weldon. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LiPiNSKl. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Nadler. 

Mr.  Clement. 

Mr.  Glickman. 

Mr.  Bonior. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Waxman. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  920.  An  act  to  extend  the  emerg-ency 
unemployment  compensation  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  8,  1993,  at 
12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

840.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  re- 
vised supplemental  appropriations  language 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
limitation  on  administrative  expenses,  pur- 
suant to  31  U.S.C.  1107  (H.  Doc.  No.  103-54);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

841.  A  letter  from  the  National  Council  on 
Disability,  transmitting  the  Council's  spe- 
cial report  entitled.  "Study  on  the  Financing 
of  Assistive  Technology  Devices  and  Services 
for  Individuals  With  Disabilities."  pursuant 
to  29  U.S.C.  781(a)(8):  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

842.  A  letter  from  the  National  Council  on 
Disability,  transmitting  the  Council's  spe- 
cial report  entitled,  "Sharing  the  Risk  and 


Ensuring  Independence:  A  Disability  Per- 
spective on  Access  to  Health  Insurance  and 
Health-Related  Services."  pursuant  to  29 
U.S.C.  781(a)(8);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

843.  A  letter  from  the  National  Council  on 
Disability,  transmitting  the  Council's  spe- 
cial report  entitled,  "Serving  the  Nation's 
Students  With  Disabilities:  Progress  and 
Prospects.  "  pursuant  to  29  U.S.C.  781(a)(8);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

844.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
transmitting  the  Department's  report  enti- 
tled. "Assistance  Related  to  International 
Terrorism  Provided  by  the  U.S.  Government 
to  Foreign  Countries."  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2349aa-7;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

845.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  of  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

846.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Regional 
Office.  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
transmitting  the  Department's  Regional  Of- 
fice activities  covering  the  period  October  1, 
1992  through  December  31,  1993;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  115.  A  resolution  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  920)  to  extend  the  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  103-26);  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.     Kennedy.     Mr.     Flake.     Mr. 
Mfume.  Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Gutierrez. 
Mr.  Rush.  Ms.  Roybal-Allard.  Ms. 
Velazquez,  and  Mr.  Hinchey): 
H.R.  1214.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  banks  and  savings  associations  by  a 
single  Federal  independent  regulatory  com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  1215.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VU  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  require  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  to  be  awarded  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
as  a  prevailing  party;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  1216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  and  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1987  to  provide 
tax  Incentives  for  investments  in  enterprise 
zone  businesses  and  domestic  businesses; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  1217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  estate  tax  relief 


for  victims  of  the  terrorist-caused  airplane 
crash  near  Lockerbie,  Scotland,  in  1988;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1218.  A  bill  to  provide  for  economic 
growth  by  reducing  income  taxes  for  most 
Americans,  by  encouraging  the  purchase  of 
American-made  products,  and  by  accelerat- 
ing transportation-related  spending,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  ENGEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hyde, 
and  Mr.  Shays  ): 
H.R.  1219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport 
Noise  and  Capacity  Act  of  1990  to  exempt 
noise  and  access  restrictions  on  aircraft  op- 
erations to  and  from  metropolitan  airports 
from  Federal  review  and  approval  require- 
ments under  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.R.  1220.  A  bill  to  provide  the  penalty  of 
death    for   certain    Federal   crimes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
H.R.  1221.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  agricultural  program  debt  and  for  do- 
nations  of  grain   to    the   countries   of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  In  exchange  for  certain 
actions  on  their  part;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   GOODLING  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Shays,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Santorum, 
Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Fawell.  and  Mr. 
Lnhofe): 
H.R.  1222.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  impose  stiffer  penalties  on 
persons  convicted  of  lesser  drug  offenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  1223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  establish  the  National  Re- 
source Center  for  Grandparents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR  (for  herself  and  Mr. 

HUGHES): 

H.R.  1224.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  further  re- 
strict Federal  officers  and  employees  from 
representing  or  advising  foreign  entities 
after  leaving  Government  service;  to  the 
Committee  or  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 

H.R.  1225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  prohibit  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  by  multican- 
didate  political  committees  controlled  by 
foreign-owned  corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
House  Administration  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1226.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Professional  Trade  Service 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEACH: 

H.R.  1227.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Bank  Agency,  to  abolish  the  positions  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision,  to  consoli- 
date and  reform  the  regulation  of  insured  de- 
pository institutions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  LEWIS 
of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Camp): 

H.R.  1228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  effectively  connected  investment  in- 
come of  insurance  companies:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McCuRDY,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr. 
RoYCE,  Mr.  Blute,  Mr.  Calvert,  and 
Mr.  Grams): 
H.R.  1229.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  joint  aviation  research  and  de- 
velopment   program    between    the    Federal 
Aviation    Administration    and   the    Depart- 
ment of  Defense,   and   for  other  purposes: 
jointly,    to    the    Committees    on    Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MORAN: 
H.R.  1230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  disallow  deductions  for 
expenses  for  advertising  tobacco  products  or 
alcoholic  beverages  on  television  or  radio,  in 
newspapers  or  magazines,  or  on  billboards;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  1231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1931  (known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act),  to  re- 
vise the  standard  for  coverage  under  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  NORTON  (for  herself,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennesse,  and  Mr.  Towns): 
H.R.  1232.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  waive  the  ap- 
plication to  the  District  of  Columbia  Char- 
tered Health  Plan,  Inc..  of  the  requirement 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
that  limits  the  maximum  number  of  individ- 
uals enrolled  with  a  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization who  may  be  beneficiaries  under 
the  Medicare  or  Medicaid  Programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota  (for 

himself.  Mr.  Pomeroy.  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Rose.  Ms.  Long.  Mr.  Minge,  Mr. 

Kopetski,  Mr.  LaRocco,  Mr.  Volk- 

MER.  Mr.  CONDFT.  and  Mr.  SarpahuS): 

H.R.  1233.  A  bill  to  improve  monitoring  of 

the  domestic  uses  made  of  certain  foreign 

commodities    after    importation,    and    for 

other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  1234.  A  bill  to  provide  that  positions 
held  by  civilian  technicians  of  the  National 
Guard  be  made  part  of  the  competitive  serv- 
ice; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  REGULA: 
H.R.  1235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  vol- 
untary expenditure  limitations,  to  restrict 
the  practice  of  "bundling"  of  contributions, 
to  provide  for  tax  credit  and  deduction  for 
contributions  to  candidates  for  Congress,  to 
require  full  disclosure  of  independent  ex- 
penditures, to  eliminate  PAC  contributions 
to  individual  candidates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  House 
Administration.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself,  Mr.  BOR- 

SKI.  Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr. 

LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Ridge,  and  Mr.  Brown 

of  Ohio): 

H.R.  1236.  A  bill  to  correct  the  tariff  rate 

inversion  on  certain  iron  and  steel  pipe  and 

tube  products:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself.  Mr. 

Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.    Kopetski.    Mr.    Ramstad.    Mr. 

Shays,  and  Mr.  Smfth  of  Oregon): 

H.R.  1237.  A  bill  to  establish  procedures  for 

national    criminal    background    checks    for 

child  care  providers;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SHAW    (for   himself  and    Mr. 
GEKAS): 


H.R.  1238.  A  bill  to  establish  constitutional 
procedures  for  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  for  terrorist  murders  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cardin): 
H.R.  1239.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  establish  a  6-month  amnesty 
to  encourage  payment  of  back  domestic  serv- 
ice employment  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.R.  1240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  increase  from  S50  per  quarter 
to  J2.000  per  year  the  threshold  level  at 
which  cash  remuneration  payable  to  a  do- 
mestic employee  in  any  year  becomes  sub- 
ject to  Social  Security  employment  taxes,  to 
provide  for  annual  adjustments  In  such 
threshold  amount,  and  to  annualize  the  pay- 
ment of  domestic  service  employment  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    SOLOMON    (for   himself.   Ms. 
MoLiNARi.   Mr.   (Joss,  and  Mr.  Oil- 
man): 
H.R.  1241.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  increased  reward 
amounts  in  domestic  terrorist  cases:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr. 
P.^CKARD.  Mr.  Bunning.  Mr.  Cox.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Han- 
cock): 
H.R.  1242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  fair  treat- 
ment of  small  property  and  casualty  insur- 
ance companies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Pallone.  Mr. 
Oilman,  and  Mr.  Murphy ): 
H.R.   1243.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  foreign 
person  from  acquiring,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Allison  Transmission,  a  division  of  General 
Motors  Corp.;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy    and    Commerce.    Banking.    Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WISE: 
H.R.  1244.  A  bill  to  establish  a  deficit  re- 
duction account  and  a  Build  America  Ac- 
count in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  Wi'NN: 
H.R.  1245.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  assist  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty  to  obtain  employment  with  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  health  care  pro- 
viders; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SWETT: 
H.J.  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the   Desert   Shield  Desert   Storm   Memorial 
Light  at  the  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace  in 
Columbia.  NH.  as  a  memorial  of  national  sig- 
nificance; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CLEMENT: 
H.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  FYesident 
recognize  the  role  rural  communities  play  in 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  ex- 
press this  recognition  through  appropriate 
emphasis  on  rural  economic  development 
when  preparing  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic proposals;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHUMER): 

H.J.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  25  through  May  1.  1993,  as  "National 
Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week  ";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By    Mr.    MINETA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Shuster, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.      Wise.      Mr.      DeFazio.      Mr. 
COSTELLO,       Mr.       Laughlin,       Mr. 
Sangmeister.  Mr.  Swett,  Ms.  Nor- 
ton.   Mr.    Blackwell.   Mr.   Copper- 
smith. Ms.  Danner.  Mr.  Barcia.  Mr. 
FILNER.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  EwiNC.  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Kim. 
Mr.  Blute,  and  Mr.  McKeon): 
H.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  desig'nate 
the  months  of  May  1993  and  May  1994  as  "Na- 
tional  Trauma   Awareness   Month";    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    STOKES    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Wynn.   Ms.    Meek.   Miss  Collins  of 
Michigan.   Mr.    Scott.   Mr.   Tucker. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia.  Ms.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Bishop.  Mr.  watt.  Mrs.  Clayton.  Ms. 
Waters.   Mr.   Conyers.   Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.     Payne    of    New    Jersey.     Mr. 
Mfume.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Ddcon.  Ms. 
NORTON.   Mr.   Owens.   Mr.   Clyburn. 
Mr.    Ford    of   Tennessee,    Ms.    E.B. 
Johnson.      Mr.      Blackwell.      Mr. 
Hilliard.  Mr.  Dellums.  Ms.  Brown 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Clay.  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Washington): 
H.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  Resolution  designating 
the  month  of  April  1993  as  "National  Afri- 
can-American   Health    Awareness    Month": 
jointly,   to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Ms.  NORTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  59.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  any 
health  care  reform  program  enacted  by  Con- 
gress should  not  discriminate  in  the  treat- 
ment of  services  relating  to  mental  illness 
and  substance  abuse:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.  Res.  115.  Resolution  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  920)  to  extend  the  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By    Mr.    WELDON    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Clinger.  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr.  Zim- 

MER,  and  Mr.  Shays): 
H.  Res.  116.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  in- 
clude in  committee  reports  the  identity, 
sponsor,  and  revenue  cost  of  single-taxpayer 
relief  provisions  contained  in  reported  bills: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WISE: 
H.  Res.  117.  Resolution  limiting  the  official 
mail  allowance  for  Members  of  the  House  for 
the  second  session  of  this  Congress  to  80  per- 
cent of  that  allowance  for  the  first  session, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  58:  Ms.  Pelosi. 

H.R.  64:  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  66:  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
CuNCER.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Levy. 


H.R.  66:  Mr.  ZELIFF. 

H.R.  67:  Mr.  KENNEDY. 

H.R.  68:  Mr.  LIPINSKI. 

H.R.  108:  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Olver. 

H.R.  127:  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Holden.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Talent.  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mrs. 
Maloney,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Price  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  McCloskey,  and 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  140:  Mr.  DooLnTLE.  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Swett.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr. 
Sarpalius.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi,  and 
Mr.  Ravenel. 

H.R.  162:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  BiLiRAKis.  Mrs.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Clinger. 
Miss  COLUNS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Crapo.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas.  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr. 
Greenwood.  Mr.  Hobson.  Mr.  Knollenberg. 
Mr.  mollohan.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
Pickett,  Mr.  roth,  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr. 
Sangmeister.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr. 
Stearns.  Mr.  Stupak.  Mr.  Volkmer.  and  Mr. 

ZIMMER. 

H.R.  163:  Mr.  ZiMMER  and  Mr.  Baker  of 
California. 

H.R.  166:  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Grams,  and  Ms. 
Dunn. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Cramer.  Mr.  Levy,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  325:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  326:  Mr.  NADLER.  Ms.  Meek,  Mr.  Wynn, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Meehan,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Baker  of  California. 

H.R.  417:  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  LINDER.  and  Mr. 
Paxon. 

H.R.  419:  Mr.  LANTOS. 

H.R.  526:  Mr.  BONIOR. 

H.R.  549:  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  INGLIS,  and  Mr. 
Blute. 

H.R.  635:  Mr.  King. 

H.R.  658:  Mr.  DINGELL. 

H.R.  659:  Mr.  DiNGELL. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  672:  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  TORKILDSEN, 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Mr.  Meehan.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Traficant.  and  Mr.  Schltker. 

H.R.  679:  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Blute.  Mr. 
Blackwell.  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Bishop, 
Mr.  Wynn,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  and  Mr. 
Butter. 

H.R.  684:  Mr.  BARTLETT. 

H.R.  692:  Mr.  HINCHEY,  Mr.  STOKES,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Ddcon.  and  Ms.  Velazquez. 

H.R.  749:  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  796:  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  ABERCROMBIE.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Ms.  Woolsey.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Wax- 
man.  Mr.  Gutierrez.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Ms.  Byrne,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Kreidler,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 
Ms.  Meek,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  818:  Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois. Ms.  Meek,  and  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr. 
BoNiLLA,  Ms.  Dunn,  Mr.  Knollenberg.  Mr. 
Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kino,  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner, Mr.  Ridge,  and  Mr.  Coble. 

H.R.  882:  Mr.  McCrery  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  894:  Mr.  EVERETT. 

H.R.  918:  Mr.  GENE  Green.  Mr.  Filner.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Mr.   Stokes, 


Mr.  Foglietta,  Ms.  Norton,  Mrs.  Clayton, 
Ms.  Meek,  and  Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  940:  Mr.  VALENTINE,  Mr.  Watt,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  Ms.  Meek,  Ms.  E.  B.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Kildee,  and  Mr. 
Underwood. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  LaRocco,  Mr.  Henry.  Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Swift. 
Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Al- 
LARD.  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  1025:  Mr.  LEACH,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky,  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Ms.  Brown  of  Florida,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Mann,  Ms.  Roybal-Allard, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Rush.  Ms.  SCHENK.  Ms. 
Woolsey.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Ms.  Har- 
man.  Mr.  Menendez.  Mr.  Rangel.  Ms.  E.  B. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Castle,  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1026:  Mr.  MiNGE,  Mr.  McHUGH,  Mr.  EV- 
ERETT, Mr.  Buyer,  Mr.  Taylor  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Crapo.  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Pombo.  and  Mr.  Kim. 

H.R.  1048:  Mr.  MiNGE. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  Canady.  Mr.  Solomon,  and 
Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  1090:  Mr.  BISHOP. 

H.R.  1098:  Mr.  Boehner. 

H.R.  1142:  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
Ms.  Danner.  and  Mr.  McHugh. 

H.R.  1152:  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
Minge,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Coleman,  and  Mr. 
Mfume. 

H.R.  1153:  Mr.  Gallexjly,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Cole- 
man, and  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  1161:  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  1164:  Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  BAKER  of  California  and 
Ms.  Slaughter. 

H.J.  Res.  20:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Minge, 
Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Fingerhut,  and  Mr.  Underwood. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  HLTTO  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.J.  Res.  30:  Mr.  iNGLis,  Mr.  EVERETT,  and 
Mr.  Fawell. 

H.J.  Res.  92:  Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
MURTHA.  Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  doolittle.  Mr.  Del- 
lums. Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  Levy.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Barlow.  Mr.  Browder. 
Mr.  Ewinc.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr. 
P.MiKER,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Serrano,  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Whitten. 

H.J.  Res.  118:  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Kasich,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.J.  Res.  119:  Mr.  Barcia.  Mr.  LEVIN,  Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  McHugh. 
and  Mr.  Quinn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  15:  Mr.  Minge  and  Mr.  Beilen- 
son. 

H.  Con.  Res.  44:  Mr.  McDade. 

H.  Res.  43:  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Swett.  Mr. 
Condit.  and  Ms.  Fowler. 

H.  Res.  86:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
COSTELLO,    Mr.    DeFazio,    Ms.    Eshoo.    Mr. 


Gallegly.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Moran.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  RovcE,  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner. Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Trafi- 
cant, Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Ms  Wool- 
sey. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  962:  Mr.  ROGERS. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

16.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  University  of  Washington.  Seattle.  WA. 
relative  to  DOD  policies  regarding  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Byron  L. 
DOROAN.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

The  word  of  the  psalmist,  "Behold, 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!" 
(Psalm  133:1)  United  we  stand.  Divided 
we  fall. 

Eternal  God,  Father  of  us  all.  help 
the  Senate  to  live  up  to  its  symbol  as 
a  living  model  of  the  unity  of  the  Na- 
tion. As  the  Senators  consider  issues 
basic  to  the  health  of  the  Nation,  and 
as  they  make  decisions  which  secure  or 
threaten  the  future,  may  they  dem- 
onstrate the  unparalleled  power  they 
have.  Save  them  from  being  a  body  in 
which  the  whole  is  less  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts.  Grant  wisdom;  dampen  par- 
tisanship and  an  independent  spirit. 

Gracious  Lord,  struggling  with 
weighty  problems  about  which  all  have 
deep  convictions  and.  in  spite  of  con- 
stituent pressure,  grant  the  Senate  the 
gift  of  compromise  which  will  resolve 
gridlock  and  open  the  door  to  resolu- 
tion. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
Truth  incarnate.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  March  4. 1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Byron  L.  Dorgan.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DORGAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  11:45  a.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized to  speak  for  10  minutes. 


THE  TAX  IMPACT  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  RURAL  COMMU- 
NITIES 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  earlier  on  my  general  op- 
position to  the  proposed  energy  tax, 
the  disproportionate  impact  it  would 
have  on  the  lower  and  middle  class,  and 
the  disastrous  effect  it  would  have  on 
the  economy  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  not  belabor  those  points  again 
today. 

I  rise  instead,  Mr.  President,  to  ad- 
dress the  impact  that  such  a  tax  would 
have  on  agriculture — not  only  in  my 
home  State  of  Iowa,  but  also  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Whether  it  be  the  row  crop  and  live- 
stock producers  in  Iowa,  or  the  farmers 
raising  any  of  the  many  food  or  fiber 
products  across  this  great  country, 
farmers  are  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  fuel.  Be  it  gasoline,  diesel,  liquid 
petroleum,  natural  gas — fuel  is  the  life- 
blood  that  drives  American  agri- 
culture. Farmers  primarily  depend  on 
fuel  to  operate  their  machinery  to 
plant,  tend,  and  harvest  thQjr  crops. 
But,  Mr.  President,  these  are  ohly  the 
direct  costs. 

Indirectly,  they  rely  on  fuel  to  have 
their  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  farm  in- 
puts delivered;  they  rely  on  fuel  to 
haul  their  harvest  and  livestock  to 
market;  they  rely  on  fertilizers,  herbi- 
cides, and  pesticides  that  are  energy- 
intensive  products;  they  rely  on  fuel 
derivatives  like  motor  oils. 

These  direct  and  indirect  costs  are 
substantial.  For  every  gallon  of  fuel 
used  by  the  farmer,  the  farmer  uses  an- 
other gallon  indirectly.  Thus,  under  an 
energy  tax,  farmers  would  pay  twice: 
once  for  the  direct  use  of  fuel,  and 
again  for  the  increased  input  costs. 

By  way  of  example,  given  a  25.7-cent- 
per-million  Btu  rate,  and  a  59.9-per- 
million  Btu  oil  rate,  gasoline  prices 
would  increase  7.5  cents  a  gallon,  diesel 
fuel  8.3  cents,  and  liquid  petroleum,  2.3 
cents.  The  direct  average  cost  for  a 


typical  430-acre  midwestem  grain  farm 
would  be  $800  a  year.  The  indirect 
costs,  another  $800  a  year,  making  a 
grand  total  of  $1,600  per  year  for  an  av- 
erage farm. 

As  a  consumption  tax.  President 
Clinton's  proposal  would  increase  pro- 
duction expenses  and  lower  net  farm 
income.  Under  Clinton's  plan,  a  farmer 
could  expect  a  decrease  of  farm  income 
from  somewhere  between  2  to  2.5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  some  businesses  would 
grudgingly  accept  an  energy  tax,  well 
aware  that  they  can  pass  these  costs 
onto  the  consumer. 

To  be  sure,  those  businesses  may  suf- 
fer some,  losing  sales  to  higher  costs — 
but  on  the  whole,  added  costs  will  be 
passed  along  to  the  consumer.  But  the 
farmer  has  no  similar  luxury.  Farmers, 
as  we  all  know,  are  not  price  setters; 
they  are  price-takers.  Are  we  to  tell 
the  farmer  to  just  add  a  dime  to  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  corn  or  beans?  Are 
we  to  tell  them  to  just  add  a  quarter  to 
the  price  of  beef  or  pork? 

Weather,  worldwide  demand,  poli- 
tics— domestic  and  foreign — determine 
the  price  the  farmer  receives  in  the 
market.  Added  costs  from  a  consump- 
tion tax  would  come  off  the  farmers  al- 
ready precarious  financial  condition. 
Indeed,  the  farmer  is  in  a  double  bind: 
he  pays  the  higher  costs  that  are 
passed  on  to  him,  but  cannot  likewise 
ask  more  for  his  product. 

President  Clinton  has  also  proposed  a 
user  fee  on  barges  navigating  the  Na- 
tion's inland  waterways.  For  those  un- 
familiar with  the  marketing  of  grain, 
most  American  grain  destined  for  ex- 
port travels  via  barge  to  ports  on  the 
gulf,  where  it  is  then  shipped  to  its  for- 
eign destination.  The  proposal  would 
increase  the  tax  on  fuel  used  by  barges 
from  its  current  19  cents  a  gallon  to 
$1.19  a  gallon. 

Such  a  tax  would  add  between  9  to  18 
cents  a  bushel  to  the  transportation 
costs  of  grain,  depending  on  the  dis- 
tance to  the  deep  water  ports.  Given 
the  competitiveness  of  the  world  grain 
markets,  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  in- 
creased costs  could  be  passed  on  to  for- 
eign buyers;  the  added  costs  a  shipper 
would  have  to  bear  would  probably  be 
passed  back  to  the  farmer. 

Given  that  a  State  like  Iowa  ex- 
ported approximately  400  million  bush- 
els of  corn  in  1991,  the  costs  to  Iowa— 
to  the  State  in  general  and  the  farmer 
in  particular — would  be  enormous. 
Under  a  conservative  estimate,  farmers 
producing  for  export  would  incur  addi- 
tional expenses  of  $18  per  acre;  that. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idencifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


Mr.  President,  would  be  the  death  knell 
for  many  Iowa  producers. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  since  I  last 
took  the  floor  to  speak  on  this  issue,  I 
have  learned  that  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  proposing 
an  environmental  tax  on  fertilizers  and 
pesticides  to  pay  for,  among  other 
things,  cleanup  of  the  Boston  Harbor 
and  funding  for  city  sewer  systems. 
Such  a  tax  would  substantially  raise 
the  price  of  farm  inputs  that  farmers 
depend  on  to  raise  their  crops. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  estimated  that  a 
700-acre  farm  would  pay  an  additional 
$6,000  a  year  through  such  a  tax.  And 
like  the  energy  tax,  the  farmer  would 
again  pay  twice — not  only  would  they 
have  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  use  of  farm  in- 
puts, but  would  would  absorb  about 
$250  million  more  in  higher  fertilizer 
prices,  to  cover  wastewater  traces  im- 
posed on  wastewaters  discharged  by 
fertilizer  plants. 

And  these  taxes  would  not  only  be 
felt  by  the  farmer.  Many  rural  commu- 
nities, already  struggling  to  provide  for 
an  elderly  population  the  barest  of 
services  through  a  dwindling  tax  base, 
would  be  cut  adrift  by  such  a  tax.  Six 
in  ten  Iowa  jobs  are  related  to  agri- 
culture; as  goes  agriculture  in  Iowa,  so 
go  many  of  its  towns  and  communities. 

Any  adverse  effect  that  these  taxes 
would  have  on  farming  would  certainly 
reverberate  through  our  small  commu- 
nities, possibly  with  devastating  ef- 
fects. Moreover,  off- farm  jobs  and 
schools,  doctors,  and  other  vital  serv- 
ices, grocers  and  merchants  are  often 
located  only  over  considerable  dis- 
tances. And  thus  a  car  remains  the 
only  lifeline  many  of  the  people  have 
to  the  most  basic  services. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  disputing 
that  Americans  who  use  more  gasoline 
than  the  national  average  would  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  any  fuel  con- 
sumption tax.  Iowa  has  a  per  capita  gas 
consumption  of  over  500  gallons  per 
year,  while  New  York's  consumption  is 
only  268  gallons.  lowans  would  thus  be 
saddled  with  a  burden  almost  twice  as 
great  as  a  New  Yorker's.  Where  is  the 
fairness  in  that? 

Already  rural  drivers  are  subsidizing 
big  city  mass  transit.  Now  rural  Amer- 
icans are  asked  to  carry  an  even  higher 
unfair  tax  burden. 

With  a  combined  Btu,  inland  water- 
ways, and  environmental  tax,  the  farm- 
ers would  pay  more  than  their  fair 
share,  sometimes  paying  both  directly 
and  indirectly  under  these  proposals. 
First,  farmers  would  pay  higher  gas 
prices  on  the  farm.  Second,  farmers 
would  absorb  higher  prices  indirectly 
passed  on  by  the  Btu  tax  on  energy-in- 
tensive farm  inputs  and  transportation 
costs.  Third,  farmers  would  pay  higher 
costs  as  consumers  of  electricity. 
Fourth,  farmers  would  pay  higher  di- 
rect fertilizer  prices  under  an  environ- 
mental tax. 

And,  fifth,  farmers  would  indirectly 
shoulder  the  costs  passed  back  to  them 


through  barge  user  fees  imposed  on 
grain  shipments  on  our  inland  water- 
ways. I  respectfully  submit  that  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  are  willing  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  this  Nation's  bur- 
dens. But  how  many  times  does  the 
farmer  have  to  pay?  Five  different 
times,  at  any  rate,  is  simply  too  much. 

As  the  Washington  Post  recently 
noted,  though  agriculture  comprises 
only  1.8  percent  of  domestic  spending, 
it  will  shoulder  6.4  percent  of  the  cuts 
recently  proposed  by  President  Clinton 
over  the  next  4  years.  To  many  of  us, 
that  should  be  no  surprise.  Certainly, 
over  the  years,  agriculture  has  been 
willing  to  shoulder  more  than  its  share 
of  the  burdens. 

Since  1982,  agriculture  has  been  a 
prominent  part  of  every  deficit-reduc- 
tion package.  Farm  program  spending 
has  been  cut  by  50  percent  since  1986, 
while  many  areas  of  Federal  spending 
have  gone  untouched.  To  emphasize, 
these  three  select  tax  proposals  are 
just  a  small  share  of  the  taxes  targeted 
to  the  agricultural  sector. 

Nonetheless,  these  taxes  demonstrate 
the  inequity  in  President  Clinton's 
plan,  and  reinforce  the  notion  that 
budget  cuts  need  to  be  spread  evenly. 
To  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  agriculture  be  exempt 
from  all  tax  increases  or  budget  cuts;  I 
would  just  hope  that  other  sectors  of 
our  country  would  be  asked  to  make  a 
contribution  commensurate  with  the 
burdens  now  being  placed  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  our  farmers,  ranchers  and  rural 
communities  by  President  Clinton's 
proposal. 

But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  package  is  not  about 
taxes;  it  is  not  about  lining  the  coffers 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  about  spending,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. Taxes — whether  it  be  the  Btu  tax. 
the  waterway  tax,  or  the  environ- 
mental tax — would  not  be  necessary  if 
Congress'  insatiable  thirst  to  spend 
was  quenched.  When  will  an  honest  dis- 
course begin?  History  has  shown  us 
time  and  time  again  that  increasing 
taxes  will  not  shave  a  penny  off  the 
Federal  deficit.  And  until  we  examine 
and  curtail  the  profligate  ways  of  Con- 
gress, the  American  public  will  be  sad- 
dled with  a  deficit  that  will  never  be 
reduced,  and  the  American  public  will 
be  continued  to  be  sold  a  bill  of  goods 
as  deceptive  and  as  fraudulent  as  the 
goods  sold  by  the  snake  oil  salesman  of 
old. 

Farmers  for  too  long  have  been  at 
the  mercy  of  events  out  of  their  con- 
trol. If  the  spring  floods  do  not  get 
them,  then  the  summer  drought  will.  If 
a  late  winter  does  not  keep  them  from 
planting,  then  the  early  snows  will 
keep  them  from  harvesting.  Currently, 
farmers  are  trying  to  adjust  to  reduced 
farm  price  supports  and  a  highly  com- 
petitive world  economy. 

The  stalled  GATT  talks  and  Russian 
credit  situation  also  bode   poorly  for 


the  agricultural  sector.  Some  of  these 
taxes  would  simply  add  another  vari- 
able to  the  already  iffy  proposition  the 
American  farmer  faces. 

Mr.  President,  these  taxes  would  sad- 
dle the  farmer  with  another  cost  he 
could  not  bear,  another  cost  he  could 
not  pass  on. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  a  hard, 
critical  look  at  these  proposals,  and  to 
fully  consider  the  ramifications  that 
such  a  tax  would  have  on  the  farmers 
and  ranchers,  on  the  smaller  commu- 
nities in  general,  and  on  the  most  reli- 
able source  of  safe  and  plentiful  food 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  the  February  28,  1993, 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Clinton  Cuts  Weighted  against  Farmers, 

Lobbyists  Say 

(By  William  Claiborne) 

Facing  S8  billion  in  federal  spending  cuts 
and  additional  user  fees  over  the  next  four 
years,  farm-state  lawmakers  and  agriculture 
lobbyists  say  they  will  learn  to  live  with  the 
broad  outlines  of  President  Clinton's  deficit- 
reduction  plan,  although  they  believe  they 
are  shouldering  an  undue  share  of  the  pro- 
posed spending  cuts. 

The  farm  advocates  are  urging  the  admin- 
istration to  consider  spreading  the  cuts  more 
evenly  in  all  areas  of  federal  spending,  in- 
cluding entitlements.  They  also  plan  to  push 
for  a  closer  examination  of  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  energy  tax.  which  they  say  could 
add  $600  million  in  operating  costs  to  farm- 
ers, who  rank  fifth  among  all  user  categories 
in  per  capita  consumption  of  energy. 

"Most  producers  recognize  the  beneficial 
impact  of  deficit  reduction  on  farmers  as 
well  as  everybody  else,  and  we  are  willing  to 
do  what  needs  to  be  done  as  long  as  others 
assume  their  fair  share  of  the  burden,  too." 
said  Grant  Buntrock.  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization. 

■'When  we  think  what  could  have  hap- 
pened." Buntrock  said,  "frankly  we  were  re- 
lieved. But  the  fact  is.  proportionally  we're 
taking  the  biggest  cut  of  any  part  of  the 
budget." 

Clinton's  proposal  seeks  to  cut  $3.8  billion 
from  programs  that  protect  and  subsidize  the 
incomes  of  major  commodity  producers,  trim 
$2  billion  from  the  $10  billion  annual  cost  of 
farm  subsidies,  and  save  $1.03  billion  over 
four  years  by  reducing  the  amount  of  acre- 
age eligible  for  crop  subsidies  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  rice  and  cotton. 

Rep.  Charles  W.  Stenholm  (D-Tex.),  a  farm- 
er and  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
subcommittee  on  livestock,  dairy  and  poul- 
try, estimated  that  although  agriculture  ac- 
counts for  only  1.8  percent  of  domestic 
spending,  it  will  shoulder  6.4  percent  of  the 
cuts  over  the  next  four  years,  ending  up  10 
percent  below  its  current  spending  level. 

However,  he  said,  only  $636  million  of  the 
$17.6  billion  in  the  stimulus  package  and  $1.5 
billion  of  the  $99  billion  of  new  spending  in 
the  investment  package  are  in  the  agri- 
culture sector. 

Farm  lobbyists  said  that  absorbing  more 
than  three  times  more  cuts— in  terms  of  per- 
centage of  budget^than  any  other  domestic 
sector  of  the  federal  government  would  be 
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more  palatable  were  it  not  for  the  bitter 
memory  of  record  commodity  program  cuts 
in  1989. 

After  reaching  a  high  of  S26  billion  in  1987. 
following  a  debilitating  drought,  commodity 
program  spending  plunged  to  $14  billion  two 
years  later,  putting  farmers  under  financial 
strains  fl-om  which  many  are  still  trying  to 
recover,  spokesmen  for  farm  support  groups 
said. 

"Since  1982.  agriculture  has  been  a  part  of 
every  deficit-reduction  package.  Agriculture 
has  taken  its  fair  share  of  cuts,  while  many 
other  areas  of  federal  spending  have  gone  un- 
touched." said  Dean  Kleckner,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

During  a  trip  to  his  home  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  to  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  pro- 
mote the  Clinton  economic  plan.  Agriculture 
Secretary  Mike  Eapy  repeatedly  stressed 
that  agriculture  had  escaped  relatively  un- 
scathed from  the  spending  cuts,  largely  be- 
cause the  administration  did  not  want  to 
weaken  its  negotiating  position  with  the 
heavily  subsidized  European  producers  dur- 
ing the  talks  for  a  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

Staff  members  on  the  key  agriculture  com- 
mittees that  will  consider  Clinton's  farm 
proposals  predicted  that  the  administra- 
tion's K  billion  target  for  spending  cuts  will 
survive  relatively  intact,  but  that  the  mix  of 
program  slashes  and  subsidy  reductions  will 
look  different  than  it  does  now. 

A  pivotal  figure  in  deciding  what  the  cuts 
will  look  like  is  Rep.  Richard  J.  Durbin  (D- 
ni.).  who  recently  became  head  of  the  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  on  rural  develop- 
ment, agriculture  and  related  agencies, 
which  oversees  more  than  $60  billion  in  crop 
subsidies,  food  programs  and  market  regula- 
tions. 

Durbin,  who  grew  up  in  cities,  is  consid- 
ered by  some  legislative  analysts  as  likely  to 
switch  the  subcommittee's  focus  from  tradi- 
tional subsidy  and  other  farm  income  sup- 
port issues  to  food  stamp  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  poor  families,  as  well  as  environ- 
mental issues. 

Among  the  most  contentious  cost-saving 
agriculture  proposals  that  Congress  will  con- 
sider: 

Increasing  user  fees  for  meat  and  poultry 
Inspection,  a  proposal  that  has  been  made 
before  and  has  failed  in  Congress.  It  would 
save  $59  million. 

Increasing  from  15  percent  to  25  percent 
the  amount  of  so-called  triple-base  acreage 
on  which  a  farmer  will  be  unable  to  qualify 
for  crop  deficiency  payments  for  certain 
commodities.  The  proposal  would  result  in 
substantial  losses  of  ipcome  for  thousands  of 
farmers.  It  would  save  more  than  $1  billion 
over  five  years. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute 
as  In  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lott  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  499  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  rec- 
ognized to  speak  for  up  to  15  minutes. 


RESTRUCTURING  RUSSIAN  AID 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  from  1914 
to  1918.  we  fought  the  "war  to  end  all 
wars."  Then.  15  years  later.  Germany 
was  led  by  a  psychotic  dictator  and  in 
a  few  more  years  the  world  was  en- 
gulfed in  a  second  conflagration  that 
cost  the  lives  of  tens  of  million  human 
beings. 

We  fought  the  Second  World  War  to 
achieve  the  four  freedoms,  one  of  which 
of  course  was  the  "freedom  from  fear." 

Then  for  the  next  40  years  we  lived 
under  the  specter  of  the  most  fearsome 
threat  to  humanity— nuclear  war.  The 
cold  war  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
trillions  of  dollars  and  the  lives  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  U.S.  service  men  and 
women  from  Korea  to  Vietnam. 

But  in  1989  we  won  the  cold  war. 

The  fundamental  question  that  this 
Nation  must  face  now  is  whether  we 
will  win  the  cold  war  but  then  lose  the 
peace.  We  have  learned  from  the  les- 
sons of  World  Wars  I  and  II  that  win- 
ning the  peace  is  just  as  important  as 
winning  the  war. 

Helping  Russia  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  communism  to  democracy 
confronts  the  West  with  the  greatest 
foreign  policy  challenge  since  World 
War  II.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded 
that  the  Russians  have  thousands  of 
nuclear  weapons,  making  them  the 
only  country  in  the  world  that  can  to- 
tally destroy  the  United  States. 

For  the  sake  of  our  children,  and  our 
children's  children,  we  have  to  rise  to 
the  challenge  before  us.  If  we  do  not 
find  a  way  to  rise  to  the  challenge  be- 
fore us.  If  we  do  not  find  a  way  to  sta- 
bilize the  Russian  economy.  American 
taxpayers  are  going  to  end  up  holding  a 
$4  billion  bag  of  Russian  debt.  The  bag- 
gage is  too  heavy  to  carry.  But  we  do 
need  to  help  the  Russians.  Not  only  is 
it  in  the  interests  of  world  peace.  It  is 
in  our  interests. 

Let  me  underscore  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  hold  $4  billion  in  Russian 
debt.  The  U.S.  Government  cosigned 
those  notes.  If  we  do  not  help  their 
economy  we.  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  will 
end  up  paying  for  that  debt.  Does  it  not 
make  a  lot  more  sense  to  help  them  get 
their  economy  underway  so  they  might 
pay  the  debt  themselves  and  hot  have 
us  do  it? 

We  also  need  to  remember,  from  the 
perspective  of  world  peace,  the  danger 
of  political  extremism  rising  out  of  in- 
stability and  hopelessness.  Failure  to 
change  our  business  as  usual  stance 
can  only  result  in  unwanted,  undemo- 
cratic and  possibly  very  dangerous  con- 
sequences in  Russia. 

If  we  continue  as  we  are.  not  only 
will  the  bill  get  bigger  and  bigger  and 
the  debt  burden  of  the  United  States 
heavier  and  heavier,  but  the  awesome 
stakes  for  world  peace  are  going  to  be 
raised. 

As  heavy  as  the  budgetary  costs  of 
Russian  defaults  are.  we  must  not  for- 
get the  cost  of  failing  to  build  a  lasting 
democracy  in  Russia. 


If  the  Communists  were  still  in  power 
in  a  united  Soviet  Union,  our  defense 
budget  next  year  alone  would  be  $100 
billion  higher  than  even  that  requested 
by  President  Bush— $100  billion  extra  in 
just  1  year  if  we  were  still  facing  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Any  effort  to  help  the  former  Soviet 
Union  make  the  transition  to  a  func- 
tioning democracy  will,  of  course,  be 
costly,  but  make  no  mistake— if  we 
fail,  the  costs  to  the  United  States 
budget  will  be  far  greater  than  the 
costs  of  default  to  the  United  States 
agricultural  aid  programs.  The  default 
on  our  programs  and  our  loans  would 
cost  us  $4  billion.  But  if  Russia  defaults 
on  democracy  and  fall  back  into  dicta- 
torship, the  cost  could  be  an  extra  $100 
billion  a  year  in  defense  spending  to  us. 
to  say  nothing  about  the  greater 
threat. 

I  welcome  President  Clinton's  state- 
ment of  his  intent  to  Increase  our  di- 
rect grant  assistance  to  Russia  by  $300 
million. 

The  gesture  is  a  critical  signal  of  the 
new  administration's  intentions,  and  a 
step  I  urged  him  to  take.  In  fact.  I  urge 
the  administration  to  raise  our  direct 
bilateral  aid  to  the  former  Soviet  Re- 
publics from  the  current  $450  million  to 
$1  billion,  even  if  the  way  to  pay  for  it 
is  to  slash  United  States  security  as- 
sistance to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  other  parts  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

A  large  portion  of  this  aid  can  be  tar- 
geted to  help  provide  a  social  safety 
net  through  such  programs  as  provi- 
"sion  of  foods,  including  dairy  products 
and  other  value-added  products,  to  the 
neediest  populations. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  as  we  look  at 
every  other  part  of  the  world  where  we 
are  giving  foreign  aid,  whether  we 
ought  to  cut  back  on  that  aid  and  shift 
the  money  to  Russia  where  direct  Unit- 
ed States  national  interests  are  far 
greater. 

We  also  have  to  understand  that  bi- 
lateral grant  assistance  by  the  United 
States  to  Russia  and  the  other  Repub- 
lics is  only  a  small  part  of  the  overall 
assistance  effort  needed.  While  ex- 
tremely helpful,  especially  when  tar- 
geted at  key  sectors  of  the  population 
and  the  economy,  direct  grant  assist- 
ance by  itself  can  never  be  provided  by 
the  United  States  or  anyone  else  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  meet  Russia's 
needs. 

Currently  the  Clinton  administration 
is  in  the  process  of  reviewing  the  Bush 
administration's  foreign  aid  alloca- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1993  and  of  decid- 
ing on  its  own  fiscal  1994  foreign  aid  re- 
quest. 

In  both  of  these  efforts,  I  call  on  the 
administration,  in  consultation  with 
Congress,  to  restructure  our  bilateral 
grant  assistance  program  for  the 
States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Today  the  situation  among  the  donor 
countries  and   institutions  is  sort   of 


like  a  grroup  of  people  standing  in  a 
room  and  throwing  darts  at  a  dart 
board  from  all  different  directions.  It 
would  be  much  better  if  we  join  to- 
gether and  really  target  what  we  are 
doing.  With  the  existing  effort  to  help 
Russia  and  the  CIS,  we  are  trying  to  do 
too  many  things  in  too  many  places 
with  too  few  resources.  In  fact,  our  cur- 
rent program  is  a  laundry  list  of  bu- 
reaucratic wish  lists. 

We  are  not  making  a  difference  that 
can  be  felt  by  all  Russian  people  and  if 
the  difference  cannot  be  felt  by  them, 
what  difference  does  it  make  at  all? 

What  have  we  accomplished?  We  are 
not  giving  the  Russian  people  hope 
that  things  will  get  better  under  de- 
mocracy and  a  free  market,  even 
though  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
and  we  need  to  do. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  decide 
on  an  overarching  strategy  of  assist- 
ance, one  that  sets  goals  and  targets 
our  assistance  in  critical  areas  where  it 
can  make  a  tangible  impact,  not  one 
that  dribbles  out  a  little  in  every  sin- 
gle program  that  everybody  in  the 
State  Department,  Congress  or  else- 
where can  think  of. 

We  need  a  bold  new  grant  assistance 
program  focusing  on  these  critical 
areas:  Alleviation  of  the  suffering  of 
the  poorest  and  most  vulnerable  sec- 
tors of  the  population;  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  essential  institutions  of  a 
free  market  system  especially  banking, 
credit,  and  property  rights  moderniza- 
tion of  sectors  which  offer  the  most  im- 
mediate prospect  for  foreign  exchange 
earnings  on  the  part  of  Russia,  particu- 
larly energy,  agriculture,  natural  re- 
sources; and,  as  important  as  anything 
else,  assistance  in  the  building  of  a 
democratic  society,  including  the  func- 
tioning of  legislatures  and  free  media, 
free  labor  unions,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

As  I  said  before,  if  we  restructure  our 
own  bilateral  grant  assistance  pro- 
gram, we  would  work  closely  with 
other  major  donors,  including  the  Eu- 
ropean Community,  the  Europeans 
themselves,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
international  financial  institutions. 

There  has  to  be  much  stronger  co- 
ordination of  our  efforts,  and  a  more 
rational  sharing  of  the  burdens  of  as- 
sisting the  Russians. 

The  piecemeal  "go  it  alone"  ap- 
proach that  the  United  States  and 
some  other  donors  are  following  is  not 
working.  With  United  States  leadership 
the  West  must  urgently  develop  bold 
and  imaginative  strategies  to  ease  the 
way  for  Russia  and  the  other  States  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  to  make  an  ef- 
fective, peaceful  transition  to  a  market 
economy  and  lasting  democracy. 

We  must  give  timely,  effective  help 
to  those  who  want  to  cultivate  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  to  increase  coopera- 
tion with  the  West. 

I  strongly  urge  the  administration  to 
exercise  aggressive  leadership  with  the 


World  Bank,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  European  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  Japan, 
and  the  Western  Europeans. 

We  must  devise  an  international 
strategy  aimed  to  assist  the  Russians 
get  through  the  present  crisis  and  to 
build  a  stable  democracy. 

I  understand  that  not  even  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  allies  together  can 
provide  Russia  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Independent  States  with  the  level  of 
assistance  they  need.  But  one  thing  I 
do  know,  time  is  running  out.  Up  to 
now,  we  have  been  trying  to  give  Rus- 
sia backdoor  foreign  aid.  We  have  used 
short-term  Department  of  Agriculture 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation-guaran- 
teed loans.  We  have  used  the  Eximbank 
guarantees,  and  we  have  other  types  of 
disguised  aid.  But  the  Russians  today 
already  are  in  default  on  over  $415  mil- 
lion of  the  CCC  loans,  as  I  predicted 
over  a  year  ago  they  would  be. 

We  have  to  break  free  from  the  hack- 
neyed policies  of  the  past.  Let  us  ac- 
cept the  fact  we  are  talking  about  for- 
eign aid  to  Russia  and  the  States  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  The  old  rules  do 
not  apply,  and  the  stakes  are  a  lot  dif- 
ferent. 

In  reality,  we  are  attempting  to  help 
a  society  recreate  itself  from  ground 
zero.  We  cannot  afford  to  treat  Russia 
as  a  development  problem.  It  is  a 
unique  situation.  It  needs  innovative 
responses. 

The  major  source  of  official  debt  to 
Russia  from  the  United  States  is  that 
debt  guaranteed  by  our  GSM-102  short- 
term  export  credit  guarantee  program. 

Previously  Russia  agreed  to  accept 
the  debt  incurred  by  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  guaranteed  debt 
which  it  obtained  itself  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  participate  in  the  multilateral 
process  rather  than  unilaterally  re- 
scheduling the  GSM-guaranteed  debt. 

Several  questions  must  be  addressed 
in  the  Paris  Club  debt  rescheduling  dis- 
cussions. 

First,  should  the  debt  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  receive  different  treat- 
ment than  debt  incurred  by  Russia,  the 
Ukraine,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Independent  States? 

Second,  how  should  the  debt  be  di- 
vided between  Russia  and  the  Ukraine? 

Third,  what  types  of  new  credit  pro- 
grams should  be  provided  after  a  re- 
scheduling to  Russia  and  the  Ukraine? 

It  is  time  to  stop  playing  tricks,  face 
up  to  the  real  costs  and  risks  in  help- 
ing Russia  deal  with  its  staggering  fi- 
nancial problems.  We  need  honesty  in 
our  foreign  aid  programs,  and  we  do 
not  have  honesty  in  our  foreign  aid 
program  with  Russia  today. 

Department  of  Agriculture  GSM  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  be  commercial 
programs,  they  are  not  supposed  to  be 
back  door  foreign  aid.  It  is  important 
to  maintain  the  commercial  nature  of 


these  programs,  whether  it  is  for  Rus- 
sia or  the  other  30  countries  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

So  I  am  saying  today,  Mr.  President, 
we  should  not  extend  new  gruarantees 
or  loans  of  a  commercial  nature  to 
Russia  at  this  time.  We  should  stop 
right  now.  The  Russians  have  been  sus- 
pended from  receiving  new  guarantees 
under  the  GSM  Program  because  of 
their  arrearages,  and  the  suspension  is 
not  likely  to  change  until  they  decide 
once  again  to  meet  their  obligations  to 
the  United  States  of  to  a  multilateral 
restructuring  in  the  Paris  Club. 

We  also  need  to  maintain  ties  with 
Russia  and  the  other  Independent 
States  because  they  are  important 
trading  partners  for  the  United  States. 
The  exports  of  United  States  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  Russia  are  very 
important  to  our  farmers.  If  the  ex- 
ports are  reduced  it  will  increase  the 
costs  of  our  domestic  farm  programs. 

But,  in  order  to  strengthen  ties  we 
must  establish  a  mutually  beneficial 
aid  policy  and  establish  the  founda- 
tions of  a  trade  alliance. 

Clearly,  standard  loans  and  guaran- 
tees on  standard  terms  are  not  an  ef- 
fective way  of  dealing  with  the  deep 
economic  problems  of  Russia.  It  is  not 
helping  them  and  it  certainly  is  not 
helping  us  and  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

So  I  propose  a  two-stage  approach  to 
providing  new  assistance  to  Russia. 
The  first  stage  of  assistance  would  be 
short  term.  It  would  take  effect  imme- 
diately. Stage  one  would  assist  Russia 
through  its  current  crisis,  until  the 
multilateral  community  is  able  to 
solve  the  larger  question  of  debt  re- 
structuring. 

The  second  style  would  provide  a 
more  balanced  package  of  commercial, 
technical  and  humanitarian  assistance 
to  complement  what  the  multilateral 
organizations  some  of  the  other  bilat- 
eral donors  have  done.  Here  is  how  the 
plan  would  work: 

In  the  first  stage,  the  United  States 
would  provide  increased  food  aid  to  the 
Republics  and  use  concessional  rather 
than  commercial  loans  to  Russia.  To 
aid  in  this  endeavor.  I  propose  to  re- 
move the  cap  on  transportation  fees  in 
the  Food  for  Progress  Program  for  Rus- 
sia and  the  other  Independent  States 
during  this  year,  and  to  suspend  cargo 
preference  requirements  for  these  ship- 
ments. The  Food  for  Progress  Program 
can  provide  long-term  credit  on 
concessional  terms.  I  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  target  this  pro- 
gram so  it  meets  the  short-term  needs 
of  the  Russian  people  and  that  it  re- 
ceive commitments  by  the  Russians  to 
pay  the  arrearage  of  the  GSM-102  debt 
in  the  near  future. 

During  this  time  of  budgetary  re- 
straint I  propose  that  the  cost  for  these 
Food  for  Progress  shipments  be  paid 
for  in  part  by  excluding  the  former  So- 
viet Union  from  new  GSM  guarantees 
during  1993. 
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In  addition.  I  propose  authorizing  the 
use  of  existing  export  enhancement 
program  to  reduce  costs  for  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

The  export  enhancement  program 
largely  benefits  the  export  of  grain. 

If  the  Russian  market  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  grain  industry  as  they  have 
indicated  to  me.  they  should  be  willing 
to  bear  the  increased  risk  of  the  pro- 
gram which  is  needed  to  maintain  that 
market. 

I  also  believe  that  we  should  begin 
the  debate  on  the  type  of  assistance  we 
could  provide  to  Russia  when  the  mul- 
tilateral process  has  moved.  This  sec- 
ond act  will  provide  a  balance  of  com- 
mercial and  assistance  programs  that 
reflect  the  ability  of  Russia  to  repay 
its  debts. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  this  assist- 
ance tied  to  economic  reforms.  That 
means  Russia  must  agree  to  perform 
and  to  accept  conditionally  on  the  as- 
sistance. The  aid  must  be  tightly 
linked  to  economic  reforms. 

A  first  step  should  be  to  establish 
separate  revolving  funds  for  intermedi- 
ate term  agriculture  credits  and  guar- 
antees for  Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  have 
substantial  flexibility  to  negotiate  the 
longer  terms  of  repayment  in  this  com- 
mercial program,  which  should  be  oper- 
ated through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Initial  funding  for  the  program 
should  be  capped  to  limit  the  exposure 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  In  addition,  Rus- 
sia and  the  Ukraine  should  be  allowed 
to  draw  on  credits  or  guarantees  at  a 
level  equal  to  repayments  of  any  debt 
guaranteed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

This  will  provide  an  incentive  for 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine  to  repay  out- 
standing debts  guaranteed  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  or  any 
amounts  of  GSM-guaranteed  debt  that 
is  included  in  a  Paris  Club  reschedul- 
ing. 

A  second  step  in  this  stage  will  be 
food  aid  that  is  targeted  to  achieve 
economic  as  well  as  humanitarian  ob- 
jectives. 

United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities could  be  sold  through  the  private 
sector  in  Russia  and  the  proceeds  used 
to  match  private  funds  from  United 
States  businesses  that  want  to  estab- 
lish enterprises  in  Russia  or  as  seed 
money  for  Russians  that  want  to  start 
up  projects  in  agricultural  distribu- 
tion, processing,  and  marketing. 

A  third  step  will  be  enhanced  barter 
transactions.  The  current  financial 
problems  in  Russia  are  not  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  exports  but  an  inability  to 
retain  the  hard  currency  generated 
from  their  export  sales.  Barter  sales 
make  sense  under  these  circumstances. 

We  also  need  to  be  more  creative  in 
our  barter.  Food  delivered  today  in 
Russia  could  be  bartered  for  delivery  of 
oil,  timber,  or  other  resources  to  the 
United  States  in  the  future. 


We  might  want  to  look  at  using  GSM 
or  OPIC  programs  to  provide  political 
risk  insurance  for  U.S.  companies  in- 
terested in  this  type  of  barter  for  fu- 
ture delivery.  USDA  could  also  help  es- 
tablish a  clearinghouse  for  companies 
interested  in  these  type  of  deals. 

Obviously  devising  a  new  global  as- 
sistance strategy  cannot  all  be  done  be- 
fore the  President  meets  President 
Yeltsin  during  the  upcoming  summit  in 
April. 

But  I  call  on  the  administration  to 
begin  discussions  immediately  with 
Congress  so  President  Clinton  will  be 
in  a  position  to  give  President  Yeltsin 
definite  jissurance  of  vigorous  U.S. 
leadership.  Our  future,  and  theirs,  de- 
pends on  it. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  things 
that  I  suggested  today  are  going  to  be 
controversial.  When  we  start  examin- 
ing our  aid  levels  to  other  countries  in 
order  to  find  money  for  more  aid  to 
Russia  because  we  decide  it  is  in  Amer- 
icas  security  interests,  we  are  going  to 
hear  from  lobbyists  for  every  single 
country  now  receiving  foreign  aid  say- 
ing, "But  don't  touch  ours.  "  We  cannot 
afford  everything,  Mr.  President,  and 
every  single  country  receiving  foreign 
aid  today  ought  to  be  on  notice  that 
the  United  States  must  look  first  and 
foremost  to  its  national  security  inter- 
ests, and  responding  effectively  to  the 
crisis  in  Russia  is  in  our  national  secu- 
rity interests.  If  we  have  to  take 
money  from  other  countries  of  lower 
priority  to  do  it,  that  has  to  be  carried 
out. 

Limiting  or  removing  cargo  pref- 
erence is  also  going  to  be  controversial 
but,  again,  we  have  to  ask  what  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  this  step  may  well  be  in  our  best 
interests.  There  will  be  some  farm  lob- 
byists who  will  complain  about  what  I 
propose  on  the  export  enhancement 
program  but.  sigain.  we  have  to  decide 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  and  world  peace. 
Those  should  be  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions. We  ask  ourselves  as  we  consider 
how  to  respond  to  be  situation  in  Rus- 
sia. 

We  should  not  allow  special  interests 
from  any  group  whatsoever  to  deter  us 
from  doing  what  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  first 
and  foremost.  We  have  to  determine 
what  are  the  steps  that  will  help  bring 
about  stability  and  democracy  in  Rus- 
sia so  that  we  do  not  have  to  protect 
our  security  interests  in  the  future  by 
adding  another  $100  billion  to  our  de- 
fense budget.  That  is  the  real  prospect 
we  face  if  Russia  becomes  an  undemo- 
cratic country  with  20,000  nuclear  war- 
heads within  its  borders. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum] 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  be  recognized  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hearing  no 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Mack  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  500  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton] 
is  recognized  under  the  previous  order 
to  speak  for  up  to  10  minutes. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  REDEFINmON 
ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  parents,  teachers,  and  local 
school  administrators  in  Washington 
State  know  far  more  about  educating 
children  than  government  bureaucrats 
do.  I  also  believe  that  school  choice 
will  not  improve  education  unless  par- 
ents and  students  have  real  choices. 
And  finally.  I  am  convinced  that  edu- 
cation reform  cannot  wait  until  next 
year.  For  these  reasons  I  am  proud  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  429.  the 
Public  Schools  Redefinition  Act  of  1993. 
Yesterday  Senators  Durenberger  and 
Lieberman  held  a  press  conference  in- 
troducing this  important  legislation 
and  I  am  pleased  to  speak  in  favor  of  it 
today  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Every  year  we  hear  reports  that  our 
public  schools  are  not  improving.  Test 
scores  remain  low.  dropout  rates  re- 
main high,  and  new  workers  continue 
to  lack  many  necessary  skills.  But,  the 
innovative  ideas  necessary  to  erase 
this  record  and  renew  education  in 
America  are  not  waiting  to  be  discov- 
ered—they already  exist.  In  every  com- 
munity, parents,  teachers,  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  other  community 
leaders  know  of  specific  ways  to  im- 
prove schools.  The  bureaucracy  of  the 
public  school  system,  however,  does 
not  allow  these  ideas  to  be  imple- 
mented effectively. 

Attempts  at  public  school  reform 
often  seem  to  come  from  the  top 
down — tinkering  with  curriculum,  al- 
tering teaching  methods,  and  trying 
out  new  programs.  Although  these  re- 
forms are  important,  they  are  beholden 
to  the  current  system  and  their  results 
can  be  scarcely  better  than  marginal. 
It  is  time  to  look  at  ways  to  reform 
schools  from  the  bottom  up.  The  Public 
Schools  Redefmition  Act  of  1993.  will 
do  just  that.  This  bill  will  allow  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  members  of  the 
community — these  local  reformers  who 


already  know  what  needs  to  be  done — 
to  start  their  own  chartered  public 
schools. 

This  legislation  will  provide  Federal 
grants  for  the  planning,  equipment 
purchases,  and  other  startup  costs  as- 
sociated with  establishing  a  charter 
school.  In  States  which  already  have 
established  charter  schools  programs, 
those  grants  will  contain  a  5-percent 
limit  on  administrative  costs.  In  other 
States,  like  Washington,  qualifying 
charter  schools  may  apply  for  grants 
directly. 

These  new  charter  schools  must  be 
outcomes-based  schools.  They  will  not 
be  held  accountable  for  the  curriculum 
they  teach,  but  for  the  performance  of 
their  students.  Neither  will  they  be 
subject  to  the  heavy  hand  of  excessive 
State  and  Federal  regulations.  They 
will  be  required  to  comply  only  with 
State  and  Federal  regulations  on 
health  and  safety.  This  freedom  will 
give  local  education  reformers  the 
chance  to  put  their  ideas  into  practice. 
The  beneficiaries,  of  course,  will  be  our 
children. 

Charter  schools  must  also  be  public 
schools.  They  cannot  charge  tuition, 
teach  religion,  discriminate,  or  admit 
students  on  a  selective  basis.  The  Gov- 
ernor's Council  on  Education  Reform 
and  Funding  in  Washington  State  re- 
cently recommended  that  the  State  en- 
courage choice  among  publicly  funded 
schools.  Charter  schools,  by  providing 
more  and  different  choices,  will  serve 
to  expand  public  school  choice  both  in 
Washington  State  and  across  America. 

Mr.  President,  charter  schools  are 
not  some  wild  concept  in  education  re- 
form. Excellent  models  already  exist  in 
both  Minnesota  and  California,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  other  States  are  cur- 
rently considering  similar  programs  at 
the  State  level. 

Education  reform  is  too  important  an 
issue  not  to  act  on  this  year.  Although, 
in  an  ideal  world,  I  still  believe  that 
school  choice  should  include  both  pub- 
lic schools  and  private  schools,  it  is 
time  for  the  Senate  to  focus  on  edu- 
cation reform  on  which  we  are  more 
likely  to  agree.  Charter  schools  are 
both  politically  viable  and  effective. 

My  good  friends  and  colleagues  Sen- 
ators Durenberger  and  Lieberman 
have  expended  a  great  deal  of  effort  in 
bringing  charter  schools  into  the  na- 
tional limelight.  I  now  join  them  in 
urging  the  Clinton  administration  to 
Include  charter  schools  in  any  edu- 
cation reform  package  it  may  propose. 

Mr.  President,  local  education  re- 
formers should  have  their  innovative 
ideas  stymied  by  school  system  bu- 
reaucracies no  longer.  No  longer  should 
parents  and  students  lack  real  and  sig- 
nificant school  choices.  And  no  longer 
should  Congress  wait  until  next  year  to 
enact  meaningful  education  reform. 
Therefore  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  Senators  Durenberger. 

Lieberman,  Kerrey,  and  this  Senator 


in  support  of  the  Public  Schools  Re- 
definition Act  of  1993. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  PRES- 
SLER]  is  recognized  under  the  order  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


BUYERS  BEWARE:  THE  AUTO- 
MOBILE DAMAGE  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1993— S.  485 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  the  Automobile 
Damage  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1993.  This  legislation  addresses  one  of 
the  most  pressing  issues  currently  fac- 
ing American  consumers:  automobile 
title  fraud.  The  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  penalize  this  crime  and  protect 
the  consumer. 

Every  day.  many  Americans  unknow- 
ingly buy  new  or  used  cars  that  are  re- 
built junk  or  salvaged  vehicles.  If  re- 
paired improperly,  the  consumer  faces 
the  risks  of  accidental  death  or  serious 
injury,  as  well  as  increased  economic 
burdens  for  medical  and  automobile  re- 
pair costs.  Unintended  loopholes  in 
interstate  titling  procedures  facilitate 
this  salvage  fraud.  Also,  there  is  cur- 
rently no  uniform  national  law  requir- 
ing disclosure  of  major  automobile 
damage  when  the  title  is  transferred. 

As  a  result,  innocent  consumers  own 
vehicles  with  fraudulent  titles — titles 
that  have  been  cleaned  up  to  falsely  re- 
flect damage  history.  This  process  is 
known  as  automobile  title  washing. 
Title  washing  costs  consumers  nearly 
$3  billion  each  year.  The  root  of  this 
problem  is  simple:  Each  State  treats 
damaged  vehicles  differently. 

For  example,  in  1988  my  home  State 
of  South  Dakota  passed  the  most  com- 
prehensive automobile  damage  disclo- 
sure law  in  the  Nation.  It  requires  all 
car  owners  to  report  any  damage  in  ex- 
cess of  $2,000  to  the  State  department 
of  motor  vehicles.  This  law  protects 
some  but  not  all  South  Dakota  con- 
sumers because  it  only  applies  to  car 
sales  within  the  State.  The  South  Da- 
kota law  can't  prevent  interstate  title 
washing.  In  other  words,  the  main  flaw 
in  South  Dakota's  law  is  that  it  does 
not  exist  in  every  State. 

With  diverse  State  laws,  car  owners 
or  sellers  can  transfer  old  titles  inter- 
state. The  interstate  transfer  cleans 
them  so  the  new  titles  no  longer  reflect 
previous  damage.  These  clean  titles 
will  not  list  previous  damage.  Sadly,  in 
these  cases,  what  the  consumers  don't 
know  could  hurt  them. 

How  can  we  solve  this  problem?  One 
solution  is  a  national  damage  disclo- 
sure requirement  of  all  States.  That  is 
the  centerpiece  of  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today,  the  Automobile 
Damage  Consumer  Protection  Act. 

Specifically,  my  legislation  would 
mandate  a  disclosure  statement  on  the 
title  of  a  vehicle  that  has  sustained 
damage  of  $1,000  or  more.  The  concept 
is  to  reveal  major  damage  at  the  point 


of  title  transfer.  This  requirement 
would  apply  to  all  vehicles  built  new  9 
years  ago  or  earlier,  which  coincides 
with  the  Federal  Truth  in  Mileage  Act. 

Additionally,  this  bill  would  estab- 
lish both  civil  and  criminal  penalties 
for  those  who  willfully  and  knowingly 
violate  the  damage  disclosure  require- 
ment. Since  my  legislation  would  re- 
quire each  transferred  title  to  list 
major  damage  to  the  car,  a  national 
uniform  title  format  is  necessary. 
Therefore,  my  bill  would  grant  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  the  authority 
to  establish  regulations  requiring  uni- 
formity on  all  new  automobile  titles. 

Consumers  deserve  the  right  to  know 
the  damage  history  of  used  vehicles 
they  plan  to  purchase.  On  this  issue, 
several  State  governments  have  dem- 
onstrated unquestioned  leadership  and 
foresight.  I  particularly  am  proud  that 
my  home  State  of  South  Dakota  is 
leading  the  charge  against  title  wash- 
ing or  fraud.  I  commend  the  legislators 
in  South  Dakota  for  their  leadership  in 
enacting  State  damage  disclosure  law. 
I  also  wish  to  commend  Art  and  Marie 
Nordstrom— automobile  rebuilders 

from  Garretson.  SD.  Art  and  Marie  de- 
veloped the  initial  damage  disclosure 
idea  in  South  Dakota  and  labored  dili- 
gently for  years  to  get  it  enacted  into 
State  law. 

Art  and  Marie  are  an  inspiration  to 
all  Americans — they  have  dem- 
onstrated that  private  citizens  still  can 
make  a  difference.  Their  law  works  in 
the  State.  Their  law  can  work  even 
better  on  a  national  scale.  South  Da- 
kota has  set  a  standard  other  States 
should  follow. 

Since  I  announced  last  week  my  in- 
tention to  introduce  the  Automobile 
Damage  Consumer  Protection  Act.  I 
have  received  more  than  200  letters 
from  South  Dakotans  and  other  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  strongly  in  the  advan- 
tages of  this  damage  disclosure  bill. 
According  to  Debra  Hlllmer.  director  of 
the  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles: 

Since  the  intent  of  all  salvaige  laws  is  to 
protect  the  consumer,  our  [South  Dakota's] 
present  method  of  disclosing  damage  is  a 
very  effective  means  of  informing  the  public 
of  a  vehicle's  condition.  In  addition,  it  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  administer  in  that  it  does 
not  require  that  the  State  make  any  type  of 
determination  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ve- 
hicle but  still  provides  the  consumer  with 
vital  information.  If  more  States  adopt  this 
legislation,  we  may  eliminate  title  washing 
while  providing  the  consumer  with  relevant 
information  about  the  vehicle. 

According  to  one  of  the  main  spon- 
sors of  South  Dakota's  law.  legislator 
John  Tlmmer. 

I  was  one  of  the  prime  sponsors  of  this 
[damage  disclosure]  legislation  some  years 
ago.  In  my  opinion,  this  has  protected  the 
South  Dakota  citizen  from  what  certainly 
was  a  chaotic  and  dishonest  method  of  sell- 
ing previously  damaged  and  rebuilt  auto- 
mobiles. This  is  a  type  of  law  that  should  be 
implemented  nationally  to  help  with  the 
many  problems  that  other  States  are  having. 
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Today  citizens  cross  States  lines  freely,  and 
must  have  the  same  protection  provided  in 
all  of  America. 

Debra  and  John  are  just  two  of  the 
many,  many  citizens  who  sent  letters 
of  support  regarding  damage  disclo- 
sure. They  all  agree  that  consumers 
should  have  the  right  to  know  the  dam- 
age history  of  vehicles  they  plan  to 
purchase.  It  is  that  simple.  My  bill 
would  raise  a  red  flag  to  consumers.  It 
would  let  the  buyer  beware. 

Additionally,  since  repaired  or  re- 
built vehicles  often  consist  of  stolen 
automobile  parts,  damage  disclosure 
represents  a  tip  for  law  enforcement. 
Under  my  legislation  law  enforcement 
members  across  the  country  stand  a 
better  chance  to  track  stolen  parts. 

Automobile  damage  disclosure  is  a 
necessary  consumer  protection.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. I  have  been  a  vocal  advocate 
against  all  types  of  automobile  fraud 
for  years.  I  will  continue  my  fight  for 
the  consumer  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill,  S.  485, 
several  letters,  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times,  and  two  articles  from 
Automotive  Recycling  be  printed  in 
the  Recx)RD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  485 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
8BCTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Automobile 
Damage  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.   MOTOR  VEHICLE   DAMAGE   DISCLOSURE 
REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1901  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE  Vn— DAMAGE  DISCLOSURE 
REQUIREMENTS 
*8BC.  7«1.  DAMAGE  DISCLOSLKE  STATEMENT. 

"(a)  Ln  General.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  require,  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  title  of  a  motor  vehicle  in  any 
State,  that  the  person  transferring  such  ve- 
hicle disclose  to  the  transferee,  in  writing, 
any  damage  to  the  motor  vehicle,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  time  such  person  owned 
the  motor  vehicle,  if  the  cost  to  repair  the 
motor  vehicle  to  its  predamaged  condition 
exceeded,  or  will  exceed,  $1,000  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer  of  title.  A  copy  of  the  damage 
disclosure  statement  shall  be  submitted  by 
such  person  to  the  motor  vehicle  department 
of  the  State  issuing  the  title. 

"(b)  Specific  Guidelines. —In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require,  in  addition  to  the  dam- 
age disclosure  statement  required  by  sub- 
section (a),  that  each  certificate  of  title  is- 
sued by  a  State  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  include — 

"(1)  an  area  for  a  damage  disclosure  form, 
which  shall  be  located  on  the  back  of  each 
certificate  of  title; 

"(2)  a  written  statement,  which  shall  be  lo- 
cated on  the  flx)nt  of  each  certificate  of  title. 


which  shall  disclose  whether  previous  dam- 
age disclosure  statements  indicate  that  the 
motor  vehicle  has  been  damaged  at  one  time 
such  that  the  cost  to  repair  the  motor  vehi- 
cle exceeded,  or  would  have  exceeded,  SI ,000; 

"(3)  a  damage  disclosure  form,  which  will 
enable  the  person  transferring  the  vehicle  to 
disclose  to  the  transferee  any  damage  to  the 
motor  vehicle  that  must  be  disclosed  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a); 

"(4)  a  diagram  of  a  motor  vehicle  on  which 
any  damage  to  the  motor  vehicle  that  must 
be  disclosed  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  is  to  be  indicated  by  circling  the 
damaged  area(s)  on  the  diagram:  and 

"(5)  a  written  statement  indicating  that 
damage  disclosure  is  a  requirement  of  Fed- 
eral law. 

"(c)  Uniform  Certificates  of  TrrLE.— Not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  rule  the  form  and  content  of  all 
certificates  of  title. 
"SEC.  702.  FAILURE  TO  REPAIR. 

"In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  that  the 
failure  to  repair  a  damaged  motor  vehicle  to 
its  predamaged  condition,  when  the  cost  of 
such  repairs  would  have  exceeded  SI .000, 
shall  not  exempt  any  person  from  the  dam- 
age disclosure  requirements  of  this  title. 

"SEC.  703.  RECORD-KEEPING  REQUIREMENT. 

"In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  require  each  State 
to  establish  and  maintain  records  of  all  dam- 
age disclosure  statements  submitted  to  the 
State  in  accordance  the  provisions  of  section 
TOKai.  The  State  shall  include  these  state- 
ments in  the  title  history  of  the  motor  vehi- 
cles indicated  in  such  statements. 
"SEC.  704.  CERTAIN  VEHICLES  EXEMPTED. 

"The  regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  701(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  motor 
vehicle  that— 

"(1)  is  more  than  9  model  years  old  at  the 
time  of  transfer  of  title;  or 

"(2)  has  a  gross  weight  in  excess  of  16,000 
pounds. 

"SEC.  705.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  commits  any  act  or 
causes  to  be  done  any  act  that  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  knowingly  and  will- 
fully omits  to  do  any  act  or  causes  to  be 
omitted  any  act  that  is  required  by  any  such 
provision  shall  be  guilty  of  a  Class  A  mis- 
demeanor, as  defined  in  section  3559  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  be  punished 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
section. 

"(b)  Repeat  Offenders.— In  the  case  of  as 
person's  second  or  subsequent  conviction 
under  subsection  (a),  such  person  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  Class  E  felony,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3559  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  be  punished  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  that  section. 

"SEC.  70&  CIVIL  PENALTIES. 

"(a)  In  General.— Any  person  who  violates 
any  provision  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  S2.000  for 
each  such  violation.  A  violation  of  this  title 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  constitute 
a  separate  violation  with  respect  to  each 
motor  vehicle  or  device  involved,  except  that 
the  maximum  civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed 
SIOO.OOO  for  any  related  series  of  violations. 

"(b)  Proceedings.- Any  civil  penalty 
under  this  section  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
Secretary  and  collected  in  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  Before  referral  of  civil 
penalty  claims  to  the  Attorney  General,  civil 


penalties  may  be  compromised  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  affording  the  person  charged 
with  a  violation  of  any  section  of  this  title 
an  opportunity  to  present  views  and  evidence 
in  support  thereof  to  establish  that  the  al- 
leged violation  did  not  occur. 

"(c)  Amount  of  Penalty.— In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  civil  penalty  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  the  person  found  to 
have  committed  the  violation— 

"(A)  the  person's  degree  of  culpability; 

"(B)  any  history  of  prior  offenses; 

"(C)  the  person's  ability  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty; and 

"(D)  the  potential  effect  of  the  penalty  on 
the  person's  ability  to  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  the  violation  commit- 
ted— 

"(A)  the  nature  of  the  violation; 

"(B)  the  circumstances  of  the  violation: 

"(C)  the  extent  of  the  violation;  and 

•(D)  the  gravity  of  the  violation;  and 

"(3)  such  other  matters  as  justice  may  re- 
quire. 
-SEC.  707.  DEnNITIONS. 

"(a)  Certificate  of  TrrLE —For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  term  'certificate  of 
title'  means  a  document  issued  by  a  State 
evidencing  ownership  of  a  motor  vehicle. 

"(b)  Cost.— For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  "cost'  means  the  costs  of  all  parts, 
frame  work,  paint  and  labor. 

"(c)  Damage.— For  the  purposes  of  the 
damage  disclosure  statement  required  by 
section  701(a),  the  term  'damage'  means  dam- 
age to  the  motor  vehicle  caused  by  theft, 
fire,  vandalism,  collision,  weather,  submer- 
sion in  water,  or  flood.  This  term  does  not 
include  normal  wear  and  tear,  glass  damage, 
mechanical  repairs  or  electrical  repairs  that 
have  not  been  caused  by  theft,  fire,  vandal- 
ism, collision,  weather,  submersion  in  water, 
or  flood. 

"(d)  Motor  Vehicle.— For  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  term  'motor  vehicle'  means  an 
automobile  or  a  motor  truck.  This  term  does 
not  include  motorcycles  or  mopwds. 

"(e)  Person.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  'person'  includes  any  manu- 
facturer, distributor,  dealer,  corporation,  or 
other  legal  entity  or  individual.". 

Garretson,  SD, 

March  1.1993. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  We  are  so  ex- 
cited that  the  South  Dakota  Disclosure 
Awareness  Law  is  being  introduced  on  a  na- 
tional level.  It  is  the  answer  to  many  strug- 
gling problems. 

We  had  such  a  mess  in  South  Dakota  back 
in  85,  86,  and  87.  It  took  sometimes  up  to 
three  months  to  get  our  titles  back.  It  was 
hindering  our  business.  It  was  only  the  auto 
recyclers  that  were  having  the  trouble.  Ev- 
erybody else  got  their  titles  back  in  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

Back  then,  we  would  apply  for  South  Da- 
kota titles  and  the  State  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  office  would  analyze  what 
type  of  title  we  should  get^regular  or  sal- 
vage. Most  of  the  people  in  the  office  had 
never  been  in  an  auto  recycling  yard  in  their 
life. 

Art  knew  there  had  to  be  a  better  way.  We 
kept  hearing  stories  after  stories  of  consum- 
ers getting  "surprised"  by  finding  out  the 
new  or  used  car  they  had  just  bought  had 
been  wrecked.  Many  many  times  a  consumer 
would  get  a  new  car  and  were  so  excited, 
only  to  go  to  a  quick  lube  for  an  oil  change 
and  the  service  man  say.  "Gee,  you've  al- 
ready had  an  accident?"  The  consumers  were 
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devastated  because  they  would  find  out  the 
hard  way  that  the  car  they  had  bought  had 
been  damaged  and  fixed  and  they  had  not 
been  told.  Art  and  I  were  thinking— there  has 
to  be  a  way  to  alert  these  consumers. 

We  milk  Holsteins  besides  our  auto  salvage 
and  you  can  bet  when  Art  milks— that  is  the 
thinking  time.  He  came  up  with  the  damage 
disclosure  at  title  transfer  time  idea.  We 
typed  up  a  crude  sheet  and  thought  and 
thought  about  it. 

In  1967.  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
in  conjunction  with  the  new  car  dealers,  was 
going  to  introduce  a  HORRID  titling  bill.  It 
was  a  title  branding  law  that  zeroed  in  on 
only  insurance  company  titles.  They  thought 
that  was  the  answer.  It  was  not  because  it 
would  miss  many  many  situations  when  a 
title  is  handled,  but  not  by  an  insurance 
comp)any.  Honestly,  it  would  have  put  people 
out  of  business. 

We,  the  auto  recyclers,  went  to  Pierre  in 
numbers.  We  don't  have  great  numbers  here 
in  South  Dalcota,  but  we  had  cooperation. 
We  got  the  proposed  bill  defeated.  We  got  the 
Legislators  ear.  I  think  they  were  intrigued 
with  this  bunch  of  sincere  "mavericks"  as 
they  called  us.  They  told  us  to  come  up  with 
a  better  idea.  Art  and  I  looked  at  each 
other— we  had  the  answer  The  Damage  Disclo- 
sure. 

At  first,  our  own  recycling  people  looked 
at  it  crosseyed.  It  was  a  NEW  DIFFERENT 
idea,  but  then  when  they  sincerely  looked  at 
it.  it  was  great!  It  would  work!  We  recyclers 
went  forward  and  started  explaining  and  got 
an  attorney  to  help  write  the  proposed  law. 
After  we  explained  it  to  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  many  times,  they  realized  it 
was  sound.  They  were  different  things  to 
work  out,  but  it  would  work.  It  would  not 
miss  all  the  situations  we  had  heard  about. 
It  was  an  avenue  for  theft  vehicles  for  the 
highway  patrol  too. 

Art  and  I  spent  many  many  hours  on  the 
road  to  Pierre  and  back.  We  couldn't  stay 
like  most  lobbyists.  We  had  to  come  back 
and  take  care  of  our  small  business  and  for 
us,  our  Holsteins. 

It  was  passed  in  1987,  it  is  working!  It  is 
such  a  fair  consumer  law.  The  consumer  has 
the  right  to  know.  It  also  gives  the  dealer 
taking  a  trade  the  right  to  know. 

We  are  proud  to  have  come  up  with  an  idea 
that  could  solve  a  problem  all  around  the 
country. 

We  support  you. 
Sincerely, 

ART  and  Marie  Nordstrom. 

Nordstrom's  Auto  Recycling. 

South  Dakota  Department  of  Revenue, 

February  25.  1993. 
Senator  Larry  Pressler. 
Washington.  DC: 

With  regard  to  your  request  for  informa- 
tion on  South  Dakota's  damage  disclosure 
law,  we  offer  the  following. 

South  Dakota's  damage  disclosure  law  was 
implemented  in  1988.  Prior  to  its  implemen- 
tation, a  salvage  branding  law  was  in  effect 
which  put  our  office  in  the  position  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  vehicle  met  the  def- 
inition of  salvage.  One  of  the  problems  we 
experienced  with  our  previous  salvage  law 
was  the  misconception  of  "total  loss".  An  in- 
surance company  may  total  loss  a  vehicle  for 
reasons  other  than  damage  to  the  vehicle. 
Because  of  this,  it  was  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  actual  damage  to  the  vehicle 
and  not  having  staff  with  expertise  in  auto- 
mobile repair,  we  were  at  a  real  disadvan- 
tage. With  our  present  damage  disclosure 
law,  total  loss  is  not  an  issue. 


Since  the  intent  of  all  salvage  laws  is  to 
protect  the  consumer,  our  present  method  of 
disclosing  damage  is  a  very  effective  means 
of  informing  the  public  of  a  vehicle's  condi- 
tion. In  addition,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  ad- 
minister in  that  it  does  not  require  that  the 
state  make  any  type  of  determination  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  vehicle  but  still  provides 
the  consumer  with  vital  information. 

If  more  states  adopt  this  legislation,  we 
may  eliminate  title  washing  while  providing 
the    consumer    with    relevant    information 
about  the  vehicle. 
Sincerely, 

Debra  A.  Hillmer, 
Director.  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

South  Dakota  Motor  Vehicle 

Recyclers  Association, 

February  26,  1993. 

Dear  Senator  Larry  Pressler:  Thank 
you  for  your  interest  in  consumer  awareness 
legislation  related  to  the  repair  and  resale  of 
damaged  vehicles.  I  hope  a  law  can  be  passed 
on  the  national  level  that  will  avoid  the  pit- 
falls that  the  various  states  have  wrestled 
with  for  the  past  decade. 

Branding  titles  of  insurance  company  to- 
tals has  been  tried  in  many  forms,  in  many 
places,  but  has  always  fallen  short  of  a 
consumer  awareness  objective.  They  fail 
mainly  because  a  very  large  percentage  of 
severely  damaged  vehicle  titles  escape 
branding.  These  vehicles  unavoidably  fall 
through  the  cracks,  as  they  weave  their  way 
through  a  bureaucratic  maze  of  regulations 
striving  to  identify  those  so  severely  dam- 
aged that  they  should  qualify  for  some  des- 
ignation to  alert  a  potential  buyer.  Many  se- 
verely damaged  vehicles  are  repaired  by  in- 
surance companies,  and  of  course  there  is  no 
permanent  record  of  this  available  to  the 
consumer. 

The  designation  "totaled"  can  hinge  upon 
something  so  inconsequential  as  who  had  the 
vehicle  repaired.  If  the  owner  has  the  unit 
repaired,  and  then  sells  or  trades  it.  the  title 
avoids  branding,  while  the  vehicle  may  have 
undergone  major  surgery. 

Title  branding  also  fails  to  encompass  such 
things  as  uninsured  or  self  insured  vehicles. 
Since  the  cracks  and  loop  holes  like  this  are 
numerous,  title  branding  not  only  fails  in  its 
objective,  but  may  actually  give  false  assur- 
ances to  purchasers. 

There  is  consumer  awareness  legislation 
that  is  direct  and  comprehensive.  It  keef»s 
the  transaction  between  the  buyer  and  sell- 
er, requiring  the  seller  to  disclose  collision 
damage,  in  writing,  as  part  of  a  normal  title 
transfer.  The  state  then  keeps  these  records 
as  part  of  the  title  history,  available  to  the 
public. 

The  South  Dakota  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  has  done  a  commendable  job  of  im- 
plementing this  legislation  on  a  state  level. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  this  would  be  a 
logical  approach  for  national  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Buzz  Nelson, 
Board  of  Directors. 

John  &  Hen  Timmer, 
Sioui  Falls.  SD.  February  25, 1993. 
Dear  Larry:  I  have  been  informed  by  Art 
Nordstrom,  that  you  are  planning  to  intro- 
duce federal  legislatiion  along  the  line  of  the 
South  Dakota  Damage  Disclosure  Act.  I  was 
one  of  the  prime  sponsors  of  this  Legislation 
some  years  ago.  In  my  opinion  this  has  pro- 
tected the  South  Dakota  Citizen  from  what 
certainly  was  a  chaotic  and  dishonest  meth- 
od of  selling  previously  damaged  and  rebuilt 
automobiles. 


Although  I  do  believe  in  State's  Rights, 
this  is  a  type  of  law  that  should  be  Imple- 
mented nationally  to  help  with  the  many 
problems  that  other  states  are  having.  Today 
citizens  cross  state  lines  fteely,  and  must 
have  the  same  protection  provided  in  all  of 
America. 

Good  Luck  in  the  passage  of  this  Bill! 
Sincerely, 

John  Timmer. 

MrrcHELL,  SD, 

March  1, 1993. 

Senator  Pressler:  For  my  benefit,  along 
with  many  others,  a  group  of  South  Dako- 
tans  worked  together  to  form  a  law  known  as 
the  South  Dakota  Damage  Disclosure  Law. 
This  law  provides  every  consumer  with  the 
opportunity  to  see  just  where  the  car  they 
are  considering  buying  has  been  and  what 
work,  if  any.  has  been  done  to  it. 

Without  this  law.  many  consumers  like 
myself  could  be  talked  into  buying  a  car  that 
was  not  properly  fixed,  causing  a  more  seri- 
ous accident  to  occur  than  if  the  automobile 
had  been  properly  fixed  by  the  previous 
consumer.  If  the  South  Dakota  Damage  Dis- 
closure Law  can  help  protect  me  from  injury 
and  added  expense.  I  believe  that  every 
consumer  should  be  able  to  benefit  from  the 
work  of  this  group.  1  would  like  to  fabank 
these  people  for  thinking  of  me.  as  I'm  sure 
many  others  who  benefit  from  this  law  will 
do. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Pressler  for  taking  the 
time  to  hear  what  South  Dakotans  have  to 
say. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Kathy  Everson. 

A-1  AUTO  Salvage. 

Rapid  City.  SD. 

Senator  Pre:ssler:  It  is  our  understanding 
you  would  like  some  letters  stating  that  a 
National  Damage  Disclosure  Statement  lilte 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  has  would  be  in 
the  national  interest. 

It  has  made  our  job  dealing  with  vehicle  ti- 
tles simpler.  As  salvage  vehicle  dealers  that 
sell  parts  we  also  sell  rebuilders.  we  feel  that 
a  National  Damage  Disclosure  statement 
would  protect  the  public  from  the  type  of 
thing  that  "60  Minutes"  showed  on  their 
Feb.  21st  program.  The  people  of  South  Da- 
kota are  already  protected  and  we  feel  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of 
our  nation  to  have  uniform  protection  the 
Damage  Disclosure  would  bring  to  all. 
Respectfully. 
Edward,  Beverly,  and  Tony  GRiFFrra. 

Dakota  Claims  Service. 
Dear  Mr.  Pressler:  We  are  insurance  ad- 
justers, and  handle  total  loss  settlements  on 
automobiles.  I  feel  it  is  important  to  have 
uniform  title  and  damage  disclosure  laws  in 
all  States  to  protect  the  consumer. 
Sincerely, 

HER.MAN  Petersen, 

Manager. 

Western  Bank. 
February  26,  1993. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  I  want  to  encour- 
age you  in  the  proposal  of  the  Federal  Dam- 
age Disclosure  Law. 

In  South  Dakota,  it  is  a  good  awareness 
law  that  helps  those  of  us  in  the  banking  in- 
dustry. 

It  helps  us  know  what  type  of  collateral  we 
have  securing  our  notes.  We  can  look  at  the 
title  of  a  vehicle  and  check  the  disclosure. 
Also  if  there  is  a  question,  we  know  we  can 
receive  the  history  from  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles. 
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It  8«ems  to  be  a  fair  and  honest  law  to  let 
the  buyer  or  seller  luiow  if  there's  been  pre- 
vious damage. 
Sincerely. 

Evan  Ingebriotson. 

Vice  President. 

LONG  Prairie.  MN. 

February  26.  1993. 

Senator  Pressler:  I  am  the  Sales  Man- 
ager at  one  of  the  mldwests  largest,  repair- 
able dealerships,  located  in  Minnesota.  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  full  disclosure  on  ANY  and  ALL 
vehicles  that  have  sustained  body  damage, 
whether  or  not  if  the  insurance  company  has 
fixed  or  adjusted  out  that  vehicle. 

I  believe  that  you.  me.  your  mother,  a  used 
auto  dealer  and  new  auto  dealers  have  the 
right  to  know  if  any  particular  vehicle  has 
sustained  any  body  damage.  Let's  face  it. 
roughly  60-80  percent  of  all  vehicle  will  be 
damaged,  we  can't  just  throw  them  away, 
the  collision  repair  industry  will  fix  them.  A 
true  "Awareness"  bill  will  cover  all  cases, 
not  to  discriminate  against  one  segment  of 
the  industry. 

Repairing  and  recycling  damaged  vehicles 
is  common  place.  Full  disclosure  of  all  vehi- 
cles will  allow  the  private  consumer,  new 
and  used  auto  dealers  to  make  an  informed 
decision  about  the  purchase  of  that  vehicle. 
Sincerely, 

Phiup  B.  Stueve. 

Virginia  Beach,  va, 

February  25,  1993 

Dear  Sir:  This  concerns  car  repair  disclo- 
sures. 

To  increase  the  safety  to  consumers,  it  is 
recommended  that  all  substantial  damages 
and  repairs  done  to  all  cars,  regardless  of  cir- 
cumstances, be  disclosed. 

If  a  car  has  been  evaluated  as  "totaled"  by 
insurance  or  other  companies,  it  is  consid- 
ered that  some  of  these  cars  can  still  be  eco- 
nomically restored  to  a  safe  condition.  But 
at  the  same  time,  cars  involved  in  accidents 
but  not  "totaled"  may  undergo  considerable 
repairs  which  would  not  necessarily  restore 
the  car  to  a  safe  condition. 

For  example,  in  1983.  my  car.  a  1980  Olds- 
mobile,  was  "rearended"  by  a  truck  but 
rather  than  being  "totaled"  as  I  had  hoped, 
my  insurance  company  had  S4,500  of  repairs 
made.  While  the  repairs  were  expertly  made. 
I  could  have  had  the  car  "cosmetically"  re- 
paired, pocketed  the  insurance  money,  im- 
mediately sold  the  car  without  revealing  the 
extensive  damage. 

As  another  example,  in  1979.  I  was  a  new 
and  used  car  salesman  in  California.  Despite 
their  reputation,  car  salesmen  are  neverthe- 
less excellent  car  evaluaters.  It  surprised  me 
that  seemingly  respectable  people  would  at- 
tempt to  convince  me  that  their  trade-in  car 
had  never  been  in  an  accident.  Yet  the 
trained  eye  could  spot  evidence  of  extensive 
repairs  due  to  an  accident.  If  the  trade-in 
was  accepted  (it  usually  was),  it  was  expertly 
cleaned  up  (detailed)  and  resold  but  if  it  was 
not  "pleasing  to  the  eye",  it  was  wholesaled 
to  other  dealers.  The  point  is  that  a 
consumer  might  also  detect  the  repairs  but 
would  not  know  the  true  extent  of  the  dam- 
age or  if  the  car  had  been  safely  repaired. 
And  after  all.  the  dealer's  safety  check  was, 
"Do  the  lights,  horn,  brakes  and  muffler 
work  and  are  there  any  cracks  in  the  wind- 
shield?" 

Disclosure  of  substantial   damages  of  all 
cars  will  improve  the  safety  of  the  consumer. 
Sincerely. 

Manuel  Rojo,  Jr. 


Long  Prairie.  MN, 

February  26.  1993. 
Senator  Pressler:  We  are  the  ownera'op- 
erators  of  three  repairable  lots,  two  in  Min- 
nesota and  one  in  South  Dakota. 

We  are  in  favor  of  full  disclosure  on  all  ve- 
hicles that  have  received  body  damage.  We 
would  like  to  see  a  uniform  title  for  all 
states  that  would  have  a  damage  disclosure 
and  the  history  of  the  vehicle,  like  SD's 
title. 

We  believe  a  uniform,  full  disclosure  is  the 
only  fair  way  for  all  parties  concerned. 

With  a  uniform,  full  disclosure  title,  the 
used  car  buyer,  whether  individual  or  dealer 
taking  a  vehicle  In  trade,  would  be  fully  in- 
formed about  the  vehicle. 
Sincerely. 

James  R.  and  Sharon  K.  Henry. 

February  27. 1993. 

Dear  Senator  Pressler:  I  would  like  to 
voice  my  support  for  your  bill  to  adopt 
South  Dakota's  titling  law  as  the  nations 
standard. 

I  feel  that  all  consumers  have  the  right  to 
know  the  history  of  the  car  they  are  buying. 
This  purchase  is  the  largest  some  will  ever 
make  and  2nd  for  most  of  the  rest  of  us. 

I  do  however  have  one  suggestion  related 
to  this.  That  is  rather  than  Salvage  always 
appearing  on  a  title  I  feel  that  when  the  ve- 
hicle repairs  have  been  made  and  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  vehicle  has  been  done  by  a  cer- 
tified shop  then  and  only  then  I  feel  the  title 
should  be  Branded  Rebuilt.  This  way  a 
consumer  knows  that  the  car  has  been  prop- 
erly repaired.  I  think  we  could  go  one  step 
further  in  that  we  not  allow  a  license  to  be 
issued  to  the  car  unless  it  is  inspected  and  a 
Rebuilt  is  on  the  title. 

I  am  involved  with  Graham's  Salvage  in 
Sioux  Falls.  SD  and  myself  I  own  2  rebuilt 
cars.  One  I  drive  and  one  my  wife  drives.  I 
have  had  another  that  my  daughter  drove  for 
several  years  until  she  got  a  new  car.  I  feel 
that  they  are  perfectly  safe  or  I  would  never 
have  trusted  my  family  in  them. 

One  other  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out 
and  that  is  States  should  be  consistent  as  to 
what  a  salvage  car  is.  By  this  I  mean  if  you 
go  to  the  Insurance  auctions  as  I  do  you  see 
cars  listed  as  salvage  that  have  no  or  little 
body  damage.  These  maybe  theft  recovery's 
etc.  To  say  this  is  a  salvage  car  is  sad  as 
some  people  would  never  buy  it  just  because 
it  said  that  on  the  title.  And  as  we  all  know 
we  have  limited  resources  in  the  world  and 
should  recycle  as  much  as  we  can. 

On  the  other  hand  at  the  auction  I  see  cars 
that  have  no  chance  of  being  safely  rebuilt 
sell  for  so  much  that  the  only  reason  is  to 
buy  the  title  and  the  VIN  number.  To  elimi- 
nate this,  these  types  of  cars  should  be  is- 
sued Junking  Only  certificates  not  titles. 

Thank  you  for  listening  and  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me  if  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  A.  Cooper. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  6.  1989) 
Rebuilt  Cars:  States  Seek  More  Data  for 
Buyers 
(By  Michael  deCourcy  Hinds) 
Legislation  that  requires  automobile  deal- 
ers to  tell  customers  when  a  "used"  car  is 
actually    a    body     shop's     assemblage    of 
salvaged  parts  has  been  approved  by  about 
two  dozen  states  and  is  being  considered  by 
others.  The  states  are  acting  to  cope  with  a 
boom  in  the  unregulated  market  for  rebuilt 
cars. 

"Rebuilt  cars  are  not  necessarily  bad,  but 
it's  the  consumer's  basic  right  to  know  what 


he's  buying."  said  James  Jacobson.  a  special 
assistant  attorney  general  in  Minnesota, 
which  is  expected  to  pass  legislation  soon. 

The  Minnesota  law,  which  body  shops  do 
not  oppose,  would  require  an  auto  dealer  to 
tell  a  buyer  that  a  car  had  been  rebuilt.  The 
title  document  would  carry  the  word  "re- 
built" to  protect  those  who  might  purchase 
the  car  directly  from  the  owner  later. 

"It's  a  first  step."  said  Mr.  Jacobson.  A 
legislative  committee  is  to  hold  hearings  on 
whether  auto  rebuilders  should  be  licensed, 
whether  rebuilt  cars  ought  to  be  inspected 
for  safety  before  they  are  sold  and  whether 
consumers  should  be  informed  of  all  major 
structural  repairs."  he  said. 

Rebuilders.  which  are  specialized  body 
shops,  say  that  in  states  where  consumers 
are  informed  about  rebuilt  cars,  prices  fall 
by  10  to  30  percent.  As  a  result,  as  states  pass 
disclosure  laws,  rebuilders  move  to  those 
that  do  not  require  disclosure. 

"We  didn't  have  a  problem  three  years 
ago,"  said  Scott  J.  Lambert,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Minnesota  Automobile  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. "Then  Illinois.  Iowa  and  South  Da- 
kota passed  title-branding  laws  and  our  deal- 
ers began  seeing  flatbed  truck  after  flatbed 
truck  bringing  in  wrecks  to  be  rebuilt." 
expensive  parts 

Sales  of  rebuilt  cars  appear  to  be  increas- 
ing rapidly,  state  officials  say.  but  there  are 
no  national  or  state  sales  figures  and  no  na- 
tional trade  organization  to  speak  for  the 
auto  rebuilding  industry.  One  reason  for  the 
growth,  operators  of  salvage  yards  say,  is 
that  used  car  parts  have  become  so  costly 
that  insurance  companies  find  it  less  expen- 
sive to  settle  accident  claims  by  proclaiming 
that  a  car  is  a  total  loss,  when  actually  it 
could  be  repaired. 

For  example,  an  insurance  company  would 
lose  $4,000  if  it  paid  a  $4,000  claim  on  a  vehi- 
cle valued  at  $10,000,  but  it  would  lose  only 
$2,000  if  it  declared  the  car  "totaled."  paid 
the  owner  $10,000  and  sold  the  car  to  a  sal- 
vage dealer  for  $8,000.  Rebuilders  then  buy 
the  wrecks,  combine  them  and  recondition 
them. 

Federal  safety  agencies  do  not  have  stand- 
ards for  cars  built  from  salvaged  parts.  And 
Illinois  is  the  only  state  with  a  mandatory 
safety-inspection  program  for  rebuilt  cars. 
"They're  doing  very  well  in  the  tests  so  far," 
said  Ron  Bauman,  a  spokesman  for  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Transportation.  About  60 
parts  of  rebuilt  cars  are  required  to  be  in- 
spected, he  said.  But  welded  scams,  critical 
components  of  rebuilt  cars,  are  not  on  the 
inspection  list.  Mr.  Bauman  could  not  ex- 
plain why. 

Other  states  are  considering  tighter  regu- 
lations for  rebuilders.  but  the  main  legisla- 
tive thrust  has  been  for  disclosure  on  title 
documents.  New  Jersey  has  a  disclosure  law, 
but  New  York  and  Connecticut  do  not. 

South  Dakota  passed  the  most  comprehen- 
sive disclosure  law  in  the  country  last  year. 
It  requires  all  car  owners  to  report  any  dam- 
age in  excess  of  $1,000  to  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles.  Prospective  buyers  can  ask 
to  see  this  report. 

Disclosures  may  discourage  some  consum- 
ers, but  not  others.  Last  fall.  Rodney  S. 
Smith  of  Bloomington.  Minn.,  paid  a  used 
car  dealer  $10,100  for  a  1987  Ford  Thunder- 
bird,  only  to  discover  that  it  had  been  re- 
built and  needed  $3,000  in  further  repairs. 

After  the  state  attorney  general 
interceded,  the  rebuilder.  Competition  Prod- 
ucts in  Anoka.  Minn.,  refunded  Mr.  Smith's 
money:  he  then  bought  another  Thunderbird 
The  rebuilder  maintained  that  the  car  need- 
ed only  $100  in  repairs  and  was  safe.  Last 


month,  it  sold  the  car  to  Kirk  Grupa  of  Elk 
River.  Minn.,  for  $9,600.  Mr.  Grupa  said  he 
knew  the  car's  history,  but  was  not  deterred. 
"If  I  can't  see  any  problem,  then  I'm  not  too 
concerned."  he  said. 

CLEAN  INDUSTRY 

Insurance  companies  favor  disclosure  laws. 
"We  want  to  know  what  we're  being  asked  to 
insure."  said  James  A.  Stahly.  a  six)kesman 
for  State  Farm  Insurance.  The  company  does 
not  charge  a  higher  rate  for  rebuilt  cars,  he 
said,  but  it  inspects  them  before  issuing  in- 
surance. 

Only  a  minority  of  shops  do  poor  work,  say 
rebuilders.  "It's  a  clean  industry."  said 
Scott  C.  Anderson,  executive  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Automobile  Rebuilders  Associa- 
tion, which  was  founded  this  year  and  has  343 
members. 

Rebuilders  say  disclosure  laws  should  not 
be  enacted  on  a  state-by-state  basis,  but  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

"Then  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  move 
cars  all  around  the  country."  Mr.  Anderson 
said.  "If  the  market  price  for  rebuilt  cars 
went  down  everywhere,  rebuilders  would  not 
be  hurt;  they  would  just  pay  less  for  salvage 
parts." 

[From  Automotive  Recycling.  January- 
February  1993) 
Last  Word 

Auto  theft  is  a  lucrative  "professional" 
business.  Without  stricter  laws  and  tougher 
law  enforcement.  Innocent  citizens  will  con- 
tinue to  be  harassed  by  violent  auto  thieves. 
Consumers  and  legitimate  auto  industry 
workers  are  sick  and  tired  of  paying  the  high 
price  of  criminal  activity. 

Last  April.  I  sponsored  the  U.S.  Senate 
version  of  H.R.  4542.  the  Anti-Car  Theft  Act. 
After  discussions  with  national  and  South 
Dakota  auto  interest  groups.  I  found  that 
provisions  in  the  original  bill  regarding  parts 
marking  would  be  economically  burdensome 
to  small  auto  salvage  parts  dealers.  I  con- 
cluded that  the  bill  did  not  accomplish  its 
aims  and  feared  the  parts-marking  provi- 
sions actually  would  harm  the  legitimate 
business  interests  of  auto  dismantlers  and 
parts  salvagers. 

Later,  representatives  Schumer  and  Din- 
gell  came  to  a  compromise  on  the  marking 
and  labeling  provisions  in  H.R.  4542.  The  new 
version  of  H.R.  4542  is  a  far  better  piece  of 
legislation  than  was  the  original  bill.  How- 
ever. I  still  had  reservations  when  the  bill 
came  to  the  Senate.  I  discussed  my  concerns 
with  the  various  auto  industry  interest 
groups  who  had  opposed  the  bill  earlier. 
They  all  assured  me  that  this  compromise 
was  the  best  possible  and  each  endorsed  the 
bill. 

I  worked  closely  with  automotive  industry 
groups  to  ensure  that  the  auto  theft  legisla- 
tion did  not  impose  unwarranted  burdens  on 
their  businesses.  Fortunately,  certain  pro- 
tections in  the  recently-passed  compromise 
measure  were  designed  to  protect  legitimate 
auto  operations. 

First,  the  car  theft  bill  creates  an  advisory 
committee  to  recommend  procedures  for 
auto  parts  "verification."  This  advisory 
committee  is  charged  with  determining  and 
developing  procedures  for  verifying  parts  as 
not  reported  stolen  that  will  not  harm  auto 
dealers,  parts  manufacturers,  parts  recyclers 
and  other  auto  industry  segments.  The  inclu- 
sion of  this  advisory  committee  is  an  inte- 
gral aspect  of  the  bill.  Persons  representing 
various  auto  interest  groups,  along  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  will  par- 


ticipate as  members  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. 

Additionally,  the  bill  clearly  distinguishes 
criminal  "chop  shop"  operations  from  the 
operations  of  legitimate  automotive  recy- 
cling businesses.  The  legitimate  automotive 
recycling  industry  is  protected.  The  bill 
properly  defines  and  targets  the  criminals 
who  operate  illegal  chop  shops — not  the 
small,  primarily  family-owned  businesses 
which  comprise  the  legitimate  industry. 

"Title  washing"  costs  consumers  $3  billion 
a  year.  In  addition,  consumers  who  unknow- 
ingly purchase  rebuilt  junk  or  savage  vehi- 
cles face  heightened  risks  of  death  or  serious 
injury  in  accidents.  "Salvage  fraud"  could  be 
prevented  if  it  were  not  so  easy  for  criminals 
to  "wash"  brands  off  titles  indicating  that 
the  vehicle  had  been  declared  junk  or  sal- 
vage. Loopholes  in  interstate  titling  proce- 
dures facilitate  salvage  fraud  and  car  theft. 

Legislation  requiring  auto  dealers  to  tell 
customers  when  a  "used"  car  is  actually  a 
body  shop's  assemblage  of  salvage  parts  has 
been  approved  by  about  two  dozen  states  and 
is  being  considered  by  other  states.  My  home 
state  of  South  Dakota  passed  the  most  com- 
prehensive disclosure  law  in  the  country  last 
year.  It  requires  all  car  owners  to  report  any 
damage  in  excess  of  $2,000  to  the  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles.  Prospective  buyers  can 
ask  to  see  this  report. 

Legislation  to  combat  title  washing  needs 
to  be  nationally  uniform  if  it  is  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  "chop  shop"  problem.  Legiti- 
mate small  businesses  must  no  longer  be  pe- 
nalized for  the  criminal  activity  of  auto 
theft  operations.  During  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  should  not  miss  the  opportunity  to 
stop  modern  day  highwaymen  in  their 
tracks. 

Senator  Larry  Pressler. 
Member  of  the  Senate  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  Committee. 

[From  Automotive  Recycling.  January- 
February  1993) 

Going  after  Auto  Recycling  150  Percent 
(By  Peter  Rolph) 

While  they  operated  a  400  acre  dairy  farm. 
Art  had  a  habit  of  buying  wrecked  vehicles 
"out  of  necessity."  as  he  says.  He  soon  dis- 
covered he  could  fix  them  up  and  sell  them 
at  a  profit.  Before  long  people  wanted  to  buy 
Art  Nordstrom's  rebuilders  before  he  had 
even  finished  them. 

Soon  Art  was  buying  so  many  vehicles  he 
began  farming  out  some  of  the  work  and  still 
couldn't  keep  up  with  the  demand.  As  Art 
built  a  reputation  for  qualit.y  rebuilt  auto- 
mobiles, he  began  advertising  in  trade  publi- 
cations which  got  the  Nordstrom  name 
known  to  people  well  beyond  their  hometown 
of  Garretson  and  the  nearby  Sioux  Falls 
metro  area,  and  calls  were  coming  from  as 
far  away  as  Minneapolis. 

Not  only  did  the  Nordstroms  sell  rebuilt 
autos.  but  they  also  sold  recycled  parts. 
Eventually  more  and  more  callers  began 
looking  for  recycled  parts.  As  the  focus  of 
the  business  shifted.  Art  and  Marie  Nord- 
strom developed  a  reputation  among  private 
salvage  contractors  for  paying  a  fair  price 
for  vehicles,  and  they've  had  a  well-stocked 
inventory  ever  since.  Private  contractors 
have  always  approached  them,  and  they  have 
no  problem  obtaining  about  130  vehicles  on 
average  each  month.  Not  all  are  dismantled, 
as  some  still  leave  the  facility  as  rebuilders. 

Nordstrom's  takes  a  cards-on-the-table  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  contractors.  They  es- 
sentially say,  "Hey,  we  both  have  to  make 
money  on  the  vehicle,  so  let's  agree  on  a  fair 
price  that  lets  us  do  that  right  now." 


golden  rules 

Nordstrom's  has  always  run  on  a  couple  of 
golden  rules:  treat  customers  with  absolute 
respect  and  fairness  and  never  stop  looking 
for  ways  to  improve  the  operation.  This  ap- 
proach established  two  essential  ingredients 
for  transforming  any  business:  a  loyal  cus- 
tomer base  and  a  willingness  to  change.  A 
third  ingredient — seemingly  boundless  en- 
ergy—seems to  have  been  in  place  all  along. 

"We  go  after  everything  150  percent,"  said 
Art  in  describing  how  Nordstrom's  has 
gained  its  position  in  the  local  recycled  parts 
market  over  the  years.  "We've  based  every- 
thing on  the  philosophy  of  treating  cus- 
tomers as  we  would  want  to  be  treated." 

"We  enjoy  helping  people  most  of  all," 
says  Marie.  ""I  know  it  sounds  corny,  but  it's 
not  to  us." 

Service  is  a  big  part  of  the  business.  Parts 
are  priced  with  a  certain  amount  of  profit 
built  in  so  that  they  can  afford  to  spend 
extra  time  and  energy  taking  care  of  cus- 
tomers. They  seek  out  body  shops  and  repair 
shops  to  do  any  work  their  customers  may 
require.  Heavy  parts  are  guaranteed  for  99 
days  and  all  others  for  30  days.  The  repair/in- 
stallation shop  "the  Nordstroms  just  opened 
in  Garretson  ""opened  another  outlet  for  us 
and  also  helps  our  customers  because  many 
shops  don't  sell  recycled  parts."  says  Art. 

The  facility  underwent  a  major  transition 
when  Art  and  Marie's  son.  Shannon,  returned 
five  years  ago  from  studying  electronic  com- 
munications in  college.  Shannon  had  decided 
he  wanted  to  help  his  parents  transform  the 
business,  and  went  to  work  at  the  parts 
counter  and  looked  to  fully  computerize  the 
facility. 

Shannon  had  proved  his  expertise  on  the 
sales  counter  by  winning  an  annual 
"counterman's  contest"  three  years  in  a  row, 
so  he  knew  his  inventory  and  knew  what  he 
was  looking  for  in  terms  of  an  inventory  sys- 
tem. Art,  Marie,  and  Shannon  all  agreed  that 
although  their  '"in  your  head"  inventory  sys- 
tem worked  well  enough,  it  wasn't  going  to 
take  them  to  the  next  level  of  auto  recy- 
cling. When  Shannon  finally  selected  a  com- 
puter system  he  was  certain  would  fit  their 
needs,  he  pointed  out  to  one  salesman  who 
asked  why  his  particular  system  wasn't  pur- 
chased, "You  had  a  Cadillac  (computer  sys- 
tem) and  all  we  needed  was  a  Cavalier." 
Shannon  notes  with  some  satisfaction  that 
the  very  next  year  that  company  came  out 
with  a  "Cavalier"  inventory  software  pack- 
age. 

Of  course,  simply  having  a  computer  didn't 
propel  Nordstrom's  to  new  heights  of  suc- 
cess. As  it  is,  not  all  of  the  vehicles  and 
parts  are  part  of  the  computer  inventory. 
The  system  simply  paved  the  way  for  Nord- 
strom's to  expand  their  scope  and  analyze 
how  they  were  doing  business.  Not  that  busi- 
ness was  suffering  before  Shannon  came  back 
on  board,  but  Art  still  credits  his  return  with 
helping  transform  the  operation. 
getting  the  word  out 

In  addition  to  the  computerized  inventory. 
Art.  Marie  and  Shannon  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  their  advertising,  which  leaves  vir- 
tually no  stone  unturned,  as  another  ke.v  to 
their  success.  They  started  out  by  advertis- 
ing rebuilt  automobiles  in  a  trade  publica- 
tion published  by  a  local  association  and 
have  never  stopped  exploring  new  advertis- 
ing methods  and  approaches.  From  bill- 
boards to  racetracks,  to  sponsoring  a  "smash 
for  cash"  event  during  the  seventh  inning 
stretch  at  the  local  minor  league  baseball 
park.  Nordstroms  works  at  getting  the  word 
out.  They  work  on  their  own  radio  spots  for 
AM  and  FM  radio,  have  billboards,  and  are 
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heavily  involved  in  their  community  of 
Garretson  and  nearby  Sioux  Falls. 

Nordstrom's  also  does  the  "little  thin^" 
like  giving  customers  free  satin  team  jack- 
ets after  they  purchase  a  certain  amount. 
They've  even  sent  a  European  customer  back 
to  the  Ukraine  with  a  Nordstrom's  jacket. 

Their  aggressive  advertising  approach  led 
to  a  live  call-in  radio  show.  Shannon  hosts 
the  show,  a  consumer-oriented,  automotive 
call-in  show  that  has  helped  capture  a 
younger  market.  Art  has  contemplated  tele- 
vision advertising  for  Nordstrom's,  but  they 
all  want  to  make  sure  they  can  handle  the 
demand.  They  are  experiencing  what  Marie 
calls  "one  of  those  happy  problems"  where 
they  are  jumping  just  to  satisfy  the  cus- 
tomers they  have. 

Art  emphasizes  managing  the  growth  of  his 
business.  "If  we  cant  handle  the  business. 
we  can  lose  it  just  as  fast  as  we  get  it."  he 
says. 

Growth  in  sales  has  reached  the  point 
where  Shannon  says.  "Right  now  we're  tear- 
ing down  by  demand.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  bigger,  but  we  want  to  make 
sure  we  can  handle  it." 

Despite  the  current  pats  of  recycling  as 
many  as  20  vehicles  per  week,  the  16-person 
staff  still  has  trouble  keeping  enough 
"fl«8h"  parts  on  the  shelves,  so  some  of  the 
parts  actually  bypass  the  inventory  system. 
"If  it's  in  the  yard  and  we've  got  a  title  and 
we've  got  a  customer,  that  car  is  fair  game." 
says  Marie. 

The  approach  at  Nordstrom's  is  to  try  and 
keep  as  much  as  they  can  on  the  vehicles 
rather  than  dismantling  and  inventorying 
unnecessary  parts.  Labor  is  not  wasted,  and 
by  watching  the  core  markets  and  scrap 
markets  they  can  still  turn  unused  or  un- 
inventoried  parts  into  a  profit. 

FROM  F.^RM  TO  RECYCLI.NG  FACILHT 

When  Nordstrom's  became  a  full-fledged 
auto  recycling  facility,  they  immediately 
took  steps  to  create  a  unique,  state-of-the- 
art  operation.  While  Shannon  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  computer  inventory  up- 
grade, his  mother.  Marie  half-jokingly  cred- 
its him  with  sparking  a  general  upgrade  of 
the  facility  itself.  The  facilities  improve- 
ment process  began  when  she  saw  Shannon, 
who  was  only  a  child  at  the  time,  ti-ying  to 
use  an  electric  drill  while  standing  in  a  pud- 
dle of  water  in  one  of  the  buildings. 

The  Norditroms  have  always  been  dairy 
farmers,  and  many  of  the  buildings  they  use 
in  their  operation  are  converted  farm  build- 
ings which  have  been  through  various 
changes.  One  building,  an  8.000  bushel  grain 
bin,  is  now  used  as  a  circular  door  rack  capa- 
ble of  holding  up  to  300  doors. 

Many  ideas  for  facilities  improvement 
have  come  about  through  their  involvement 
with  ADRA.  The  Nordstroms  agree  that  the 
Association  helps  keep  their  enthusiasm 
high,  and  Lhey  appreciate  the  sense  of  profes- 
sionali.«m  that  ADRA  has  brought  about  for 
the  industry  Because  they  operate  in  a  state 
with  a  relatively  small  population  of  auto  re- 
cyclers,  conventions  offer  the  Nordstroms  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  and  get  a 
sense  of  what's  happening  in  the  industry. 

INDUSTRY  AVBASSADORS 

Art.  Marie  and  Shannon  are  all  ambas- 
sadors for  the  auto  recycling  industry.  They 
cooperate  with  their  competition  and  work 
by  the  ironclad  rule  of  neve.'-  speaking  nega- 
tively about  another  auto  recycler.  'If  some- 
body comes  in  bad-mouuhing  anothe.-  yard," 
sa.vs  Art,  "we  absolutely  don't  agree  with 
them,  because  vou  can  bet  they'll  bad-mouth 
your  business  some  other  time." 


The  family  are  also  tireless  industry  advo- 
cates, involved  with  local  associations  and 
the  political  aspect  of  auto  recycling,  par- 
ticularly with  the  issue  of  damage  disclo- 
sure. In  fact.  South  Dakota  Senator  Larry 
Pressler  even  called  in  to  discuss  the  issue 
on  Shannon's  radio  program. 

When  the  issue  of  damage  disclosure  be- 
came a  legislative  matter  in  South  Dakota, 
Art  and  Marie  helped  create  a  loose-knit  or- 
ganization of  auto  recyclers  and  body  shops 
to  help  bring  about  legislation  that  was  fair 
and  effective,  a  law  that  would  keep  the  dol- 
lar amount  for  damage  disclosure  low,  elimi- 
nate loop-holes  to  prevent  trade  in  stolen 
parts,  and  protect  legitimate  businesses,  ac- 
cording to  Art.  Art  and  Marie  became  liai- 
sons between  lawmakers  and  businesses  and 
were  the  driving  force  behind  its  passage. 
The  bill  (tassed  overwhelmingly,  and  they  are 
now  focusing  on  getting  a  similar  law  en- 
acted at  the  national  level. 

Art  and  Marie  are  so  involved  In  the  politi- 
cal process  In  South  Dakota  that  they  lit- 
erally went  to  the  state  capitol  and  watched 
lawmakers  open  their  mail  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  how  the  Industry  works. 
They've  become  highly  effective  grass  roots 
lobbyists  while  increasing  the  clout  of  the 
auto  recycling  industry  within  the  legisla- 
ture. Although  it  wasn't  really  an  issue  at 
the  time.  Art  admits  the  whole  process 
helped  get  the  Nordstrom  name  out  to  the 
public. 

A  "8PIC-AND-SPAN  "  APPROACH 

To  enhance  their  image  even  further,  the 
Nordstroms  stress  cleanliness.  Many  of  their 
retail  customers  bring  their  children,  and  be- 
cause they  want  customers  to  feel  like  part 
of  an  extended  family,  they  keep  their  facil- 
ity neat  and  welcoming.  They've  even  set 
aside  a  room  for  children  equipped  with  toys 
and  a  television.  When  one  woman  came  in 
wearing  a  business  suit  and  remarked  that 
there  was  nowhere  for  her  to  sit.  the  Nord- 
stroms upgraded  the  waiting  area. 

Their  retail  customers  are  a  varied  lot. 
ranging  from  wives  out  picking  up  parts  for 
husbands  to  farmers  wanting  to  extend  the 
life  of  a  farm  vehicle,  to  younger  do-it- 
yourselfers. 

Nordstrom's  also  attracts  an  ethnically  di- 
verse set  of  retail  customers.  "On  some  Sat- 
urday mornings,"  says  Shannon,  "it's  like  a 
miniature  league  of  nations,  and  a  lot  of 
communicating  gets  done  by  sign  language 
and  passing  notes  back  and  forth." 

Some  customers  will  even  come  out  on 
Saturday  just  to  sit  and  watch  everything 
that's  going  on.  and  the  Nordstroms  enjoy 
the  fact  that  people  feel  that  comfortable. 

People,  they  all  agree,  are  their  favorite 
aspect  of  the  business,  and  helping  cus- 
tomers is  what  makes  their  facility  more 
than  just  a  paycheck  for  the  Nordstrom  fam- 
ily. Parts  are  priced  flexibility  because  Nord- 
strom's is  after  what  Art  calls  the  "low 
economy  market."  Special  exceptions  are 
made  for  people  who  may  not  be  able  to  af- 
ford a  part  but  need  to  drive  their  car  in 
order  to  get  to  work  and  earn  a  living.  Parts 
have  been  sold  on  credit  to  people  who  are 
down  on  their  luck. 

The  fact  that  the  Nordstroms  have  a  400 
acre  dairy  farm  across  the  street  speaks  vol- 
umes about  their  long-standing  emphasis  on 
environmental  quality.  Everything  in  the 
yard  is  "drained  and  contained."  and  they 
are  now  participating  in  the  ADRA  Group 
Stormwater  Permit  program.  When  all  the 
fallout  from  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  regulations  began  to  affect  the  in- 
dustry several  years  ago.  Art  says  Nord- 
stroms was  "already  ahead  of  the  game  be- 


cause we've  always  been  so  very  fussy  about 
that." 

So  much  about  Nordstroms  symbolizes  an 
overall  uniqueness  and  a  sense  of  purpose.  In 
virtually  every  aspect  of  the  business.  Art, 
Marie  and  Shannon  have  done  something  to 
distinguish  themselves  and  make  a  positive 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  entire  industry. 
At  Nordstrom's,  it  seems  that  nothing  gets 
done  unless  it  is  done  150  percent  right. 


CLEAN  DRINKING  WATER 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
working  very  hard  on  an  appropriation 
for  a  water  pipeline  in  my  State.  Legis- 
lation I  sponsored  authorizing  the  mid- 
Dakota  rural  water  system  was  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  into  law  last 
year.  I  shall  be  visiting  with  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
other  appropriate  committees  regard- 
ing this. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  fiscal  cut- 
backs, only  projects  of  the  greatest 
public  health  can  be  brought  forward. 
In  this  case,  we  have  a  situation  in 
South  Dakota  and  several  other  States 
where  the  ground  water  has  become 
polluted,  either  from  the  use  of  chemi- 
cals or  fertilizers  or  from  natural  oc- 
curring nitrates.  This  is  a  public  health 
problem. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the 
health  of  the  ranchers  and  farmers  and 
people  living  in  towns  and  cities,  as 
well  as  visitors  and  tourists,  than  good, 
clean  drinking  water  for  human  beings, 
as  well  as  for  livestock.  Funding  this 
project  will  achieve  that. 

Throughout  the  upper  Midwest,  it 
has  become  a  public  health  issue.  It  is 
amazing,  when  the  air  is  so  clean,  but 
it  occurs.  There  are  natural  pollutants 
in  the  ground  well  water  and  there  are 
also  pollutants  that  come  from  the  use 
of  certain  pesticides  and  chemicals. 

The  Missouri  River  has  a  great  deal 
of  potable  water.  I  am  working  with 
my  colleagues  in  our  congressional  del- 
egation and  from  other  States  on  other 
similar  projects. 

I  am  proud  of  the  citizens  of  South 
Dakota  who  have  come  here  to  speak 
for  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
description  of  the  project,  my  opening 
remarks  on  the  bill,  and  a  letter  I  sent 
to  President  Bush  on  the  project  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mid-Dakota  Rural  Water  System 

The  Mid-Dakota  Rural  Water  System  is  a 
proposed  rural  domestic  water  system  which 
will  provide  a  dependable  supply  of  high 
quality  drinking  water  for  rural,  domestic, 
and  municijjal  users  throughout  a  twelve 
county  area  of  central  South  Dakota.  The 
project  area  would  provide  high  quality  Mis- 
souri River  water  to  over  30,000  people  in  24 
communities  and  through  3,000  rural  hook- 
ups in  an  area  covering  more  than  7,000 
square  miles.  In  addition,  over  640,000  head  of 
livestock  will  be  provided  access  to  water. 

The  System  would  deliver  water  through  a 
series  of  underground  pipelines  throughout 


the  project  area  from  the  Missouri  River 
near  the  Oahe  Dam.  Over  2,700  miles  of  pipe- 
line are  currently  designed  for  the  System 
which  would  have  the  capacity  to  pump 
7,530,000  gallons  of  water  per  day. 

The  1992  State  Legislature  authorized  con- 
struction of  the  Mid-Dakota  project  at  a 
total  project  cost  of  $108.4  million  with  the 
state  committing  to  provide  $8.4  million  in 
grants  for  construction.  Federal  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Mid-Dakota  RWS  is  contained  in 
H.R.  429,  the  Omnibus  Reclamation  Act  of 
1992.  The  final  passage  is  pending,  awaiting 
the  action  of  a  Congressional  conference 
committee.  H.R.  429  authorizes  a  $100  million 
federal  project  and  provides  an  85%  federal 
grant  and  a  15%  federal  loan  for  planning 
and  construction  costs.  The  State  grant  of 
$8.4  million  will  cover  the  balance  of  the 
total  project  costs. 

The  federal  authorizing  language,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  drinking  water  aspects,  provides 
for  a  Wetland  Trust  to  be  administered  by 
the  South  Dakota  Game,  Fish  and  Parks 
Foundation.  This  unique  wetland  enhance- 
ment component  has  great  potential  to  im- 
prove existing  wetlands  and  create  new  wet- 
lands. The  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
wetlands  is  in  the  national  interest  of  which 
the  federal  government  will  contribute  100 
percent  of  the  costs  of  the  Wetland  Trust. 
The  federal  government  will  contribute  $2.7 
million  for  the  initial  development  of  the 
wetland  component  and  $7  million  for  the 
federal  contribution  to  the  Wetland  Trust. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  1992) 
Mid-Dakota  Rural  Water  System  act 

Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  with  my  colleague 
Senator  Daschle  to  authorize  the  Mid-Da- 
kota Rural  Water  System.  This  water  pipe- 
line system  would  bring  clean  drinking 
water  to  the  citizens  of  South  Dakota. 

For  many  years  we  have  attempted  to  use 
Missouri  River  water  in  a  positive  way  for 
the  citizens  of  our  State.  We  are  presenting 
this  legislation  with  the  support  of  Governor 
Mickelson's  office,  the  electrical  power  com- 
munity, and  other  local  groups.  Mid-Dakota 
would  provide  clean  drinking  water  for  a 
large  area  of  eastern  South  Dakota.  It  is  an- 
other step  in  our  long  struggle  to  get  fair 
treatment  for  South  Dakota. 

The  proposed  Mid-Dakota  Rural  Water 
System  would  provide  clean,  safe  drinking 
water  to  29,000  people  and  650,000  head  of 
livestock  in  a  7,000  square  mile.  12-county 
area  in  South  Dakota.  The  proposed  pipeline 
project  is  the  only  feasible  means  of  provid- 
ing the  area  with  good  quality  water.  Twen- 
ty-three towns  within  the  Mid-Dakota  area 
presently  fail  at  least  one  EPA  drinking 
water  standard.  If  Congress  is  at  all  con- 
cerned about  protecting  human  health  and 
environmental  protection,  then  we  cannot 
overlook  the  tremendous  good  that  would  be 
provided  by  this  proposed  project.  We  have  a 
responsibility  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
people  we  represent. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  once  again  of  the 
sacrifice  South  Dakota  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  four  Missouri  River 
mainstem  dams  in  our  State.  In  the  1940's. 
South  Dakota  agreed  to  sacrifice  over  500.000 
acres  of  farmland  for  the  construction  of 
these  dams.  The  dams  have  provided  hydro- 
electric power,  flood  control,  and  navigation 
for  downstream  States.  In  return  for  the  sac- 
rifices South  Dakota  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dams,  the  Federal  Government 
made  a  commitment  to  South  Dakota.  That 
commitment  was  to  support  water  develop- 
ment in  the  State.  Since  first  coming  to  Con- 


gress, I  have  continually  fought  for  the  de- 
velopment of  South  Dakota  water  projects. 
We  have  had  some  success  in  the  area  of 
water  development  during  that  time  with 
the  construction  of  the  WEB  project  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Bell  Fourche  irrigation 
project,  but  the  Federal  commitment  to 
South  Dakota  is  far  from  being  fulfilled.  The 
authorization  of  the  Mid-Dakota  Rural 
Water  System  is  an  effort  to  obtain  at  least 
a  partial  fulfillment  of  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  the  future  of  South  Dakota 
depends  on  responsible  water  development  of 
Missouri  River  water  resources.  My  goal  is 
to  see  South  Dakotans  from  border  to  border 
enjoy  clean,  safe  drinking  water.  This  pro- 
posed project  has  been  planned  carefully  and 
great  attention  paid  to  the  protection  of  the 
environment,  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
citizens  in  the  project  area. 

Many  people  have  put  years  of  hard  work 
into  this  much-needed  water  project.  I  espe- 
cially commend  Julie  Apgar,  the  project 
manager,  for  her  tireless  efforts  and  selfless 
dedication  to  this  project.  She  and  countless 
other  Mid-Dakota  Rural  Water  System  sup- 
porters deserve  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  pipeline  project. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  October  21,  1992. 
The  PRESIDENT, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
you  to  sign  into  law  H.R.  429.  the  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Authorization  and  Adjustment 
Act  of  1992.  The  bill  contains  several  provi- 
sions that  are  vital  to  thousands  of  South 
Dakotans. 

Two  major  South  Dakota  water  projects 
are  authorized  by  H.R.  429.  The  Mid-Dakota 
Rural  Water  System,  when  completed,  will 
provide  safe  and  clean  drinking  water  to  over 
29,000  living  in  twelve  counties  in  central 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  President,  this  is  most 
significant  since  many  of  these  people  cur- 
rently obtain  water  from  wells  that  fail  at 
least  one  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  drinking  water  standards.  The  other 
project,  the  Lake  AndesAVagner/Marty  n  Ir- 
rigation Unit  will  help  stabilize  crop  and  for- 
age production  in  south  central  South  Da- 
kota and  help  offset  the  effects  of  droughts 
which  hurt  South  Dakota's  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

H.R.  429  also  calls  for  a  feasibility  study  of 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  becoming 
part  of  the  Mni  Wiconi  Project  Act  of  1988. 
Other  provisions  include  additional  com- 
pensation to  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe 
for  lost  tribal  lands,  an  interim  water 
project  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation 
and  other  important  provisions  regarding 
wildlife  and  biological  diversity. 

Mr.  President,  please  sign  H.R.  429  into 
law. 

Sincerely, 

Larry  Pressler, 

U.S.  Senator. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt — run  up  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—stood at  $4,205,665,223,473.57  as  of 
the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday, 
March  2. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.   Constitution   is   bound   to   know 


that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  that  has  not  first 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  no  Member  of  Congress. 
House  or  Senate,  can  pass  the  buck  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  this  long-term 
and  shameful  display  of  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  dead  cat  lies  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  reckless 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress—spending of  the  taxpayers' 
money  over  and  above  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  collected  in  taxes 
and  other  income.  This  has  been  what 
is  called  deficit  spending — but  it's  real- 
ly a  form  of  thievery.  Averaged  out. 
this  astounding  interest  paid  on  the 
Federal  debt  amounts  to  $5.5  billion 
every  week,  or  $785  million  every  day- 
just  to  pay.  I  reiterate  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  the  interest  on  the  exist- 
ing Federal  debt. 

Looking  at  it  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
every  man  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica owes  $16,373.44 — thanks  to  the  big- 
spenders  in  Congress  for  the  past  half 
century.  The  interest  payments  on  this 
massive  debt,  average  out  to  be 
$1,127.85  per  year  for  each  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  Or,  locking  at  it 
still  another  way,  for  each  family  of 
four,  the  tab — to  pay  the  interest 
alone,  mind  you — comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

Does  this  prompt  you  to  wonder  what 
America's  economic  stability  would  be 
like  today  if,  for  the  past  five  or  six 
decades,  there  h^d  been  a  Congress 
with  the  courage  and  the  integrity  to 
maintain  a  balanced  Federal  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  for  5  minutes  as  if  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


KRAKOW  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  night 
before  last,  my  wife  and  I  went  to  the 
Kennedy  Center  after  we  had  read  that 
the  Krakow  Symphony  Orchestra  from 
Poland  was  going  to  be  playing.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  visiting  in  Krakow 
It  is  a  great,  old,  gi-and  city,  a  cultural 
center,  a  marvelous  place,  but  a  place 
that  has  had  difficulties  because  of  air 
pollution  problems  in  Poland  and  from 
nearby  Czechoslovakia,  from  steel 
mills.  The  average  lifespan  in  the 
Krakow  area  is  about  6  yeai-s  less  than 
the  rest  of  Poland.  Talk  about  the  im- 
portance of  air  pollution.  You  can  see 
it  dramatically. 

But  in  part  for  sentimental  reasons.  I 
went  there  expecting  to  hear  a  reason- 
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ably  g^ood  orchestra.  What  I  heard  in- 
stead was  a  grreat  orchestra.  It  was  a 
magnificent  concert.  It  is  something  of 
which  the  people  of  Poland  ought  to  be 
proud,  and  the  people  in  the  Krakow 
area  particularly  ought  to  be  very 
proud.  The  Polish  National  Alliance 
and  the  Polish-American  Congress 
sponsored  the  tour  here.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  to  them 
because  they  have  enriched  my  life  in 
the  process  of  what  they  have  done. 

Poland  is  moving  ahead  economi- 
cally. I  had  the  privilege  of  being  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  legislation  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  Poland  immediately  after 
the  change  in  that  country,  a  change 
to  democracy.  I  am  pleased  to  see  Po- 
land moving  ahead.  There  are  some 
bumps  along  the  road,  no  question 
about  it.  It  is  a  difficult  road.  But  to 
President  Lech  Walesa  and  the  people 
of  Poland,  we  wish  them  the  best  not 
only  economically,  not  only  politi- 
cally, but  we  thank  them  for  this  cul- 
tural contribution.  In  a  real  sense,  that 
orchestra  was  a  symbol  of  the  new  Po- 
land because  of  the  quality  of  the  pres- 
entation that  we  heard  there  the  other 
night. 

One  other  little  thing  that  I  thought 
was  great.  Poland  is  a  country  where, 
unfortunately,  when  the  Nazis  moved 
in  you  had  the  decimation  of  the  Jew- 
ish population.  And,  like  any  other 
country.  Poland  was  not  immune  from 
the  problems  of  anti-Semitism.  But  I 
was  pleased,  if  I  may  say  this  as  a  Lu- 
theran, to  be  there  to  hear  this  orches- 
tra. And  I  assume,  like  most  Poles, 
they  were  overwhelmingly  Roman 
Catholic.  To  have  this  young  Jewish 
conductor  from  New  York  City  as  the 
conductor  of  the  Krakow  Symphony 
Orchestra  was  another  example  of 
reaching  out  to  people. 

That  is  what  we  have  to  do  here  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky — everywhere  in 
this  country.  We  have  to  reach  out  to 
one  another  across  racial  boundaries, 
ethnic  boundaries,  and  religious  bound- 
aries so  we  do  not  have  the  Bosnian 
kind  of  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  wanted  to 
rise  to  express  my  appreciation  again 
to  the  people  of  Krakow  for  this  mag- 
nificent orchestra,  the  magnificent 
contribution  they  made  to  the  culture 
of  the  United  States  through  this  tour 
that  they  have  just  completed,  and  my 
thanks  to  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
and  the  Polish-American  Congress  for 
their  sponsoring  of  this  event. 


THIRTY-SECOND  ANNFV'ERSARY  OF 
THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  this  week  the  Peace 
Corps  celebrated  its  32d  anniversary.  I 
know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  recognizing  this  milestone 


and  in  wishing  the  Peace  Corps  a  pro- 
ductive 33d  year. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  a  special  meaning  to 
me  as  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  Dominican  Republic  dur- 
ing 1966-68.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  my  period  of  service  was  a  seminal 
moment  in  my  life. 

In  the  past  32  years,  over  130,000 
Americans  have  chosen  to  serve  their 
country  by  helping  to  improve  the  lives 
of  the  least  fortunate  in  our  global  vil- 
lage. Peace  Corps  volunteers  embody 
the  highest  concept  of  service.  They 
live  in  the  communities  they  serve, 
often  under  very  difficult  conditions, 
and  receive  only  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  President 
Clinton's  call  to  national  service  has 
special  resonance  for  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  family.  As  the  President 
develops  his  service  plan,  he  would  do 
well  to  look  at  the  Peace  Corps  model. 
It  is  an  international  service  program 
that  works. 

For  several  years  now,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  chairing  the  subcommittee 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  Peace  Corps. 
In  that  role,  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  wide  array  of  programs  that  the 
Peace  Corps  has  developed  to  meet  its 
mission  of  promoting  peace  and  friend- 
ship to  countries  around  the  globe. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  work  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
done  in  the  education  field  as  teachers 
and  teacher  trainers.  With  so  large  a 
percentage  of  the  developing  world 
under  the  age  of  20,  Peace  Corps  con- 
tinues to  devote  considerable  resources 
to  this  important  work.  But  Peace 
Corps  has  also  expanded  well  beyond 
the  formal  education  sector. 

Health  care  remains  an  overwhelm- 
ing challenge  for  many  countries,  and 
the  AIDS  epidemic  has  only  deepened 
the  crisis.  You  will  find  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  working  on  projects  in  basic 
health  and  nutrition  counseling,  on 
oral  rehydration  programs  designed  to 
reduce  infant  mortality,  and  on  devel- 
oping an  AIDS  curriculum  for  use  in 
schools. 

Of  special  interest  to  many  of  us  is 
the  exciting  work  volunteers  are  doing 
in  the  environment  field.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  one  of  the  largest  environ- 
mental work  forces  of  any  inter- 
national development  organization 
today.  Volunteers  are  involved  in  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  including 
tree  nursery  development  and  manage- 
ment, watershed  management  and 
agro-forestry  promotion  projects.  They 
also  do  work  on  projects  which  support 
the  development  of  national  parks  and 
help  slow  the  loss  of  biodiversity.  Vol- 
unteers also  make  significant  contribu- 
tions to  wildlife  studies  and  wildlife 
management. 

For  most  of  the  developing  world,  the 
agriculture  sector  remains  the  key  to  a 
healthy  economy.  You  will  find  volun- 
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teers  developing  local  sources  of  im- 
proved seed,  improving  pasture  and 
range  management,  and  helping  farm- 
ers explore  more  efficient  means  of 
producing  and  marketing  their  crops. 

There  are  great  projects,  but  I  can 
tell  you  the  work  is  not  easy.  A  volun- 
teer needs  patience,  determination  and 
commitment  to  build  community  sup- 
port to  see  a  project  through.  But  the 
rewards  usually  outweigh  the  difficul- 
ties. That's  why  Peace  Corps'  slogan  is 
"The  Toughest  Job  You'll  Ever  Love." 

I  think  it  is  interesting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  for  all  the  attacks  on  our 
foreign  aid  programs,  the  one  program 
that  has  consistently  enjoyed  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  Congress  and 
among  the  American  people  is  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  think  there  are  a  couple 
of  reasons  for  this.  One  is  the  growing 
recognition  that  our  domestic  growth 
and  prosperity  is  linked  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  international 
y  :onomy.  Another  is  the  respect  people 
have  for  volunteers  who  are  willing  to 
forego  a  decent  salary  and  the  luxuries 
of  American  life  to  help  the  neediest 
among  us  improve  their  lot  in  life. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  represent  our 
most  cost-effective  development  work- 
ers. And  more  than  that,  they  rep- 
resent the  very  best  in  American  gen- 
erosity and  good  will. 

And  so,  the  Peace  Corps  celebrates 
its  32d  anniversary,  I  salute  volunteers 
past  and  present  for  the  contributions 
they  have  made  in  over  100  countries.  A 
great  deal  of  work  remains  to  be  done. 
I  wish  the  Peace  Corps  continued 
growth  and  success  as  it  carries  out  its 
mission  to  make  this  a  more  peaceful 
world  for  all  of  us. 
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PROMISING  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
long  years  of  struggle,  sacrifice,  and 
patient  negotiation  by  Nelson  Mandela 
and  other  thoughtful  leaders  in  South 
Africa  are  at  last  bearing  fruit.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  sometime  within  the  next 
year,  the  country  will  conduct  its  first 
ever  one-p>erson,  one-vote  elections. 

This  is  a  time  of  cautious  optimism 
about  South  Africa's  future.  After  dec- 
ades of  suffering  under  apartheid— of 
economic  hardship,  exile,  imprison- 
ment, and  persecution— the  long  night- 
mare of  black  South  Africans  appears 
at  last  to  be  coming  to  an  end,  and  the 
process  of  healing  and  reconciliation 
between  the  people  of  South  Africa  can 
begin. 

But  this  is  not  a  time  to  rest  on  the 
promising  achievements  thus  far.  We 
and  our  international  partners  must 
continue  to  support  peaceful  change 
and  assist  in  the  transition  to  a  demo- 
cratic government  in  which  all  South 
Africans  have  an  equal  voice. 

The  continuing  negotiations  over 
South  Africa's  future  are  certain  to 
face    difficult    challenges    from    those 


who  fear  change,  and  who  will  attempt 
to  derail  political  programs  by  creat- 
ing suspicion  and  unrest  between  the 
peoples  of  South  Africa. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  must  work 
with  the  future  leaders  of  the  new 
South  Africa  and  lend  our  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  process  of  nego- 
tiation and  elections  over  the  year 
ahead.  The  National  Democratic  Insti- 
tute and  others  are  organizing  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  assistance 
for  the  anticipated  elections. 

We  must  make  certain  that  these  and 
other  efforts  receive  full  funding  and 
wholehearted  support.  The  stakes  are 
too  high  to  allow  this  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  giving  Nelson 
Mandela  and  other  thoughtful  leaders 
the  means  to  bring  peace,  freedom  and 
democracy  to  the  people  of  South  Afri- 
ca. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  thought- 
ful analysis  of  recent  developments  in 
South  Africa  by  Allister  Sparks  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washlngrton  Post.  Feb.  28,  1993] 

Dealing  for  Democracy  in  South  Africa 
(By  Allister  Sparks) 

Johannesburg.— South  Africa's  seemingly 
unruly  transition  from  apartheid  Is  moving 
toward  a  far  more  orderly  outcome  than  the 
bitter  discord  and  waves  of  political  violence 
would  suggest. 

Behind  the  surface  squabbling,  deals  are 
being  struck  that  within  a  year  are  likely  to 
see  South  Africa  being  ruled  by  a  five-party 
coalition  government  with  Nelson  Mandela 
as  president. 

That  '•government  of  national  unity."  as  it 
is  being  called,  will  run  the  country  for  five 
years  to  give  the  deeply  divided  racial  and 
political  factions  time  for  reconciliation. 
After  that,  there  will  be  normal  majority 
rule. 

In  terms  of  the  agreements  now  being 
reached  in  a  complex  series  of  bilateral  nego- 
tiations between  the  major  political  play- 
ers—agreements that  still  must  be  ratified 
at  an  all-party  convention— the  coalition 
cabinet  will  contain  representatives  of  all 
parties  that  get  more  than  a  minimum 
threshold  of  votes  in  the  country's  first  one- 
person,  one-vote  election. 

The  number  of  ministers  each  party  gets 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  votes 
it  polls,  and  the  majority  party  will  name 
the  president. 

The  president  will  be  required  to  consult 
all  the  parties  in  the  coalition  before  exer- 
cising his  executive  powers,  but  on  some  key 
issues  the  multiparty  cabinet  will  be  able  to 
take  decisions  with  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Where  the  threshold  is  set  is  obviously  cru- 
cial to  who  gets  in.  President  Frederick  W. 
de  Klerk's  ruling  National  Party  initially 
proposed  a  threshold  of  15  percent,  but  has 
since  reduced  that  to  10  percent.  Mandela's 
African  National  Congress  wants  5  percent, 
and  this  now  seems  likely  to  be  accepted. 

The  difference  offers  some  insight  into  the 
approaches  of  the  two  major  players.  The 
latest  opinion  polls  indicate  that  at  10  per- 
cent or  15  percent,  only  the  ANC  and  the  Na- 
tional Party  would  qualify  for  cabinet  mem- 
bership. 

At  5  percent,  five  parties  would  be  the 
ANC.  the  National  Party,  the  black  extrem- 


ist Pan-Africanlst  Congress,  the  white  ex- 
tremist Conservative  Party  and  Chief 
Mangosuthu  Buthelezi's  Inkatha  Freedom 
Party,  in  that  order. 

Given  that  the  ANC  is  certain  to  emerge 
from  the  election  as  the  strongest  party, 
why  should  it  want  a  broader-based  coalition 
and  the  National  Party  a  narrower  one? 

First,  because  the  National  Party  would  be 
stronger  in  a  two-party  coalition  than  a  five- 
party  one.  The  ANC  is  aware  that  while  it 
may  be  able  to  win  the  election  fairly  com- 
fortably, the  National  Party  will  still  wield 
great  influence  over  the  predominantly 
white  bureaucracy  and  the  security  forces, 
which  served  it  during  the  years  of  apart- 
heid. If  it  were  the  only  other  partner  in  a 
coalition  cabinet,  the  National  Party  could 
use  those  powers  more  effectively,  perhaps  to 
paralyze  ANC  efforts  to  redress  the  racial  in- 
equalities developed  under  apartheid.  A  di- 
luted cabinet  would  dilute  that  ability. 

The  ANC  is  also  sensitive  to  accusations 
by  its  radical  wing,  now  spearheaded  by 
Mandela's  estranged  wife,  Winnie,  that  its 
leaders  are  overly  eager  to  bed  down  with 
the  old  apartheidists  and  enjoy  the  "silken 
sheets"  of  political  power.  A  two-party  coali- 
tion would  seem  to  give  substance  to  that 
charge. 

The  third  and  most  compelling  argument 
is  that  the  more  inclusive  the  coalition,  the 
more  authentic  the  '•government  of  national 
unity."  If  the  radicals  of  both  left  and  right 
are  included,  the  chances  of  destabilizing  as- 
saults on  the  transitional  regime  will  be  re- 
duced. It  is  the  power  of  this  argument  that 
I  believe  will  carry  the  day  for  5  percent. 

What,  then,  is  the  likely  composition  of 
the  •'government  of  national  unity?" 

It  depends,  of  course,  on  how  people  vote, 
and  in  this  country  where  black  people  have 
never  voted  and  where  authoritarian  employ- 
ers and  fearsome  security  laws  have  caused 
blacks  to  conceal  their  true  political  beliefs, 
opinion  polls  are  notoriously  unreliable. 
Still,  they  are  all  we  have  to  go  by  in  the 
precarious  business  of  political  speculation. 

Mark  Orkin,  a  polling  analyst,  offers  pre- 
diction that  he  calls  '•an  educated  current 
guess  allowing  for  likely  differences  in  voter 
turnout."'  These  differences  are  expected  to 
weigh  more  heavily  against  blacks  than 
whites,  since  blacks  are  unaccustomed  to 
voting  and  thousands  may  never  get  the 
identity  documents  they  will  need  to  become 
voters. 

On  this  basis  Orkin  predicts  the  ANC  will 
get  60  percent  of  the  vote  in  an  electorate  of 
about  20  million  (total  population  38  mil- 
lion), the  National  Party  17  percent,  the 
PanAfricanists  8  percent,  the  Conservatives  6 
percent,  and  Inkatha  5  percent. 

That  would  mean  that  in  a  22-member  cab- 
inet— the  size  of  de  Klerk's  present  cabinet — 
the  ANC  would  get  14  ministers,  the  National 
Party  four,  the  Pan-Africanists  two.  and  the 
Conservatives  and  Inkatha  one  each. 

The  liberal  Democratic  Party,  made  fa- 
mous by  veteran  anti-apartheid  campaigner 
Helen  Suzman.  and  12  other  political  organi- 
zations that  have  participated  in  the  con- 
stitutional negotiations  until  now  are  un- 
likely to  win  a  place  in  the  cabinet. 

But  the  party  could  gain  representation  in 
the  elected  Constituent  Assembly — which 
will  draft  the  new  constitution  and  also  form 
an  interim  parliament  while  this  is  being 
done — where  the  threshold  is  likely  to  be  2.5 
percent. 

What  is  striking  about  Orkin's  prediction 
is  the  low  rating  of  Inkatha.  Chief  Buthelezi 
has  gained  widespread  media  recognition, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  with  his 


claim  to  be  '"the  leader  of  the  Zulu  people,'" 
who  are  South  Africa's  largest  black  tribe. 
This  has  led  to  his  being  regarded  as  a  politi- 
cal figure  on  a  par  with  Mandela  and  de 
Klerk. 

Yet  according  to  Orkin,  the  most  reliable 
opinion  surveys  show  Inkatha  has  about  25 
percent  support  among  the  Zulus— signifi- 
cantly less  than  the  ANC— and  nothing 
measurable  among  other  Africans. 

If  that  is  correct,  it  means  Buthelezi  is  un- 
likely to  emerge  from  the  election  even  as  a 
regional  leader  in  the  predominantly  Zulu 
province  of  Natal.  Projected  nationally,  it 
means  Inkatha  is  likely  to  win  about  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  African  vote  and  will  have 
to  depend  on  growing  support  among  whites 
looking  for  a  conservative  counter  to  the 
ANC  to  make  the  5  percent  cut  for  a  place  in 
the  coalition  cabinet. 

One  major  uncertainty  is  whether  the  radi- 
cal parties  of  the  left  and  right,  the  Pan- 
Africanists and  the  Conservatives,  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  or  boycott  it.  Their 
inclusion  in  the  coalition  cabinet  would  help 
stabilize  South  Africa  through  what  is  still 
going  to  be  a  difficult  transition. 

But  what  is  clear  is  how  important  it  is  to 
hold  the  election  soon,  to  establish  who's 
who  in  this  tangled  scene,  who's  real  and 
who's  a  pretender,  before  South  Africa  be- 
gins drafting  a  constitution  on  behalf  of  "'we, 
the  people."" 

That  done,  it  can  then  accommodate  as 
many  as  possible  in  a  founding  gesture  of  na- 
tional reconciliation. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  BAHA'I 
FAITH  BY  IRAN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
treatment  of  the  Baha'i  community 
within  Iran. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  last  10  years  I 
have  joined  with  several  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  bring  attention  to  the 
desperate  plight  of  the  Baha'i  commu- 
nity in  Iran.  I  have  been  compelled  to 
do  so  because  of  the  clear  evidence  of 
widespread  and  systematic  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Baha'is. 

For  the  13  years  since  the  Iranian 
revolution,  Baha'is  in  Iran  have  con- 
sistently been  persecuted,  harassed, 
and  discriminated  against  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Over  200  Baha'is  have  been 
killed,  thousands  have  had  property 
confiscated  or  been  dismissed  from 
their  jobs,  and  an  entire  generation  of 
Baha'is  has  been  denied  a  chance  at  an 
education. 

At  least  in  some  measure,  it  appears 
our  efforts  have  been  successful.  Last 
year,  47  Members  of  this  body 
consponsored  Senate  Congressional 
Resolution  43,  which  called  on  Iran  to 
improve  its  treatment  of  the  Baha'i 
community.  That  resolution,  which 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  last 
summer,  helped  compel  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  adopt  a  strongly 
worded  resolution  condemning  Iran's 
persecution  of  the  Baha'is. 

This  constant  drumbeat  of  attention 
from  around  the  world  can  only  in- 
crease the  pressure  on  Iran  to  resolve 
this  issue.  Indeed,  in  the  past  5  years, 
the  Iranians  have  clearly  taken  notice 
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of  the  world  community's  reaction. 
The  March  1992  execution  of  a  promi- 
nent Baha'i  was  the  first  such  execu- 
tion in  several  years. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
also  quite  apparent  that  Iran  still  has 
a  long  way  to  go.  Just  how  far  was 
made  abundently  clear  2  weeks  ago 
when  a  U.N.  envoy  for  Iran  released  a 
secret  document  apparently  signed  by 
Iranian  President  Hashemi  Rafsanjani. 

The  document,  the  text  of  which  I 
will  place  in  the  Record,  provides  a  de- 
tailed blueprint  for  "destroying  the 
Baha'i  conmiunity."  It  spells  out  in  de- 
tail the  manner  in  which  Baha'is  are  to 
be  denied  access  to  schools,  employ- 
ment, and  universities.  Moreover,  it 
calls  for  a  plan  to  confront  and  destroy 
the  cultural  roots  of  the  Bahais  out- 
side of  Iran. 

This  document  only  serves  to  con- 
firm what  the  Baha'i  community  has 
known  all  along:  that  the  Iranian  re- 
gime seeks  nothing  less  than  the  total 
elimination  of  the  Baha'i  religion. 
Such  behavior  can  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated if  we  truly  believe  in  the  inter- 
national rule  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  Baha'i  community 
of  Iran  doesn't  ask  for  much.  It  is  not 
a  political  party  or  an  armed  insur- 
gency. It  doesn't  £i8k  for  financial  as- 
sistance or  military  support.  It  asks 
only  for  the  clear  and  convincing  voice 
of  the  world  community  in  asking  Iran 
to  bring  an  end  to  its  blatant  discrimi- 
nation. 

This  document  demonstrates  why 
that  voice  is  needed  today — and  why  we 
must  continue  to  address  this  fun- 
damental abuse  of  human  rights  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  document  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Translation  from  Persian;  emphases  added 
by  translator] 
In  the  Name  of  God! 
The  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran;  the 
Supreme    Revolutionary    Cul- 
tural Council 
Number:  132'  .... 
Date:  6^12/69  (25  February  1991]. 
Enclosure:  None. 

Confidential 
[From]  Dr.   Seyyed  Mohammad  Golpaygani 
(Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Revolutionary 
Council] 
[To]  Head  of  the  Office  of  Esteemed  Leader 
[Khamenei] 
Greetingrs! 

After  greetings,  with  reference  to  the  let- 
ter #1/783  dated  l(V10/69  [31  December  1990], 
concerning  the  instructions  of  the  Esteemed 
Leader  which  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Re- 
spected President  regarding  the  Baha'i  question, 
we  inform  you  that,  since  the  respected 
President  and  the  Head  of  the  Supreme  Rev- 
olutionary Cultural  Council  had  referred  this 
question  to  this  Council  for  consideration 
and  study,  it  was  placed  on  the  council's 
agenda  of  session  #128  on  16/11/69  [5  February 
isei],  and  session  #119  of  2^11/69  [22  January 


1991].  In  addition  to  the  above,  and  further  to 
the  [results  of  the]  discussions  held  in  this 
regard  in  session  #112  of  2/5/66  [24  July  1967] 
presided  over  by  the  Esteemed  Leader  (head 
and  member  of  the  Supreme  Council),  the  re- 
cent views  and  directives  given  by  the  Es- 
teemed Leader  regarding  the  Baha'i  question 
were  conveyed  to  the  Supreme  Council.  In 
consideration  of  the  contents  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran,  as 
well  as  the  religious  and  civil  laws  and  gen- 
eral policies  of  the  country,  these  matters 
were  carefully  studied  and  decisions  pro- 
nounced. 

In  arriving  at  the  decisions  and  proposing 
reasonable  ways  to  deal  with  the  above  ques- 
tion, due  consideration  was  given  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Esteemed  Leadership  of  the  Is- 
lamic Republic  of  Iran  [Khamenei],  namely, 
that  "in  this  regard  a  specific  policy  should  be 
devised  in  such  a  way  that  everyone  wtll  under- 
stand what  should  or  should  not  be  done."  Con- 
sequently, the  following  proposals  and  rec- 
ommendations resulted  from  these  discussions. 

The  respected  President  of  the  Islamic  Repub- 
lic of  Iran  IRafsanjani],  as  well  as  the  Head  of 
the  SuprertK  Revolutionary  Cultural  Council, 
while  approving  these  recommendations,  in- 
structed us  to  convey  them  to  the  Esteemed 
Leader  IKhamenei]  so  that  appropriate  action 
may  be  taken  according  to  his  guidance. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  DISCUSSIONS 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  General  status  of  the  Baha'is  within  the 
country's  system 

1.  They  will  not  be  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try without  reason. 

2.  They  will  not  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or 
penalized  without  reason. 

3.  The  Government's  dealings  with  them  must 
be  in  such  a  way  that  their  progress  and  devel- 
opment are  blocked. 

B.  Educational  and  cultural  status 

1.  They  can  be  enrolled  in  schools  provided 
they  have  not  identified  themselves  as  Baha'is. 

2.  Preferably,  they  should  be  enrolled  in 
schools  which  have  a  strong  and  imposing  re- 
ligious ideology. 

3.  They  must  be  expelled  from  universities,  ei- 
ther in  the  admission  process  or  during  the 
course  of  their  studies,  once  it  became  known 
that  they  are  Baha'is. 

4.  Their  political  (espionage)  activities 
must  be  dealt  with  according  to  appropriate 
Government  laws  and  policies,  and  their  reli- 
gious and  propaganda  activities  should  be 
answered  by  giving  them  religious  and  cul- 
tural responses,  as  well  as  propaganda. 

5.  Propaganda  institutions  (such  as  the  Is- 
lamic Propagranda  Organization)  must  estab- 
lish an  independent  section  to  deal  with  the 
propaganda  and  religious  activities  of  the 
Baha'is. 

S.  A  plan  must  be  devised  to  confront  and  de- 
stroy their  cultural  roots  outside  the  country. 
C.  Legal  and  social  status 

1.  Permit  them  a  modest  livelihood  as  is 
available  to  the  general  population. 

2.  To  the  extent  that  it  does  not  encourage 
them  to  be  Baha'is.  it  is  permissible  to  provide 
for  them  the  means  for  ordinary  living  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  rights  given  to 
every  Iranian  citizen,  such  as  ration  booklets, 
passports,  burial  certificates,  work  permits,  etc. 

3.  Deny  them  employment  if  they  identify 
themselves  as  Baha'is. 

4.  Deny  them  any  position  of  influence, 
such  as  in  the  educational  sector,  etc. 

Wishing  you  divine  confirmations. 
Dr.  Seyyed  Mohammad  Golpayoani. 
Secretary    of   the    Supreme    Revolutionary 
Cultural  Council. 

In  the  Name  of  God! 


The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Revolutionary 
Cultural  Council  seems  sufficient.  1  thank  you 
gentlemen  for  your  attention  and  efforts. 

Au  Khamenei. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore, 
there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


Is 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

motion  to  proceed 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  S.  460,  which  the  clerk  will  re- 
port. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  460,  a  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  460. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
recognized. 

Will  the  Senator  withhold  until  my 
public  address  system  is  working. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  are  de- 
bating the  motion  to  proceed  to  S.  460. 
That  means  that  in  order  to  even  con- 
sider this  legislation  we  must  have  a 
cloture  vote.  Cloture  to  proceed  is  good 
and  bad.  It  depends  on  which  ox  is  get- 
ting gored.  I  understand  that.  And  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  has  been  a  very 
strong  supporter  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  minority,  and  I  agree  with 
him. 

Hopefully,  not  my  persuasive  powers, 
but  that  of  those  who  support  this  leg- 
islation will  be  persuasive  and  we  can 
get  cloture  and  proceed  to  the  bill.  Be- 
cause I  am  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  in 
my  personal  opinion  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  assure  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  democracy.  And  they 
have  every  right  to  vote  or  not  to  vote, 
but  we  are  giving  them  the  opportunity 
and  the  privilege  without  jumping 
through  hoops  and  going  over  barriers; 
not  to  have  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  the  individual  to  go  to  the  court- 
house or  go  somewhere  to  register. 


So  we  begin  our  consideration  of  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1993,  a  bill  which  I  have  sponsored  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  now  for  several  years.  The 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today,  S. 
460,  is  an  original  bill  which  the  Rules 
Committee  reported  favorably  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1993.  This  bill  is  essentially 
the  same  as  H.R.  2,  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  February 
4,  1993.  It  is  also  similar  to  S.  2,  which 
Senator  Hatfield  and  I  introduced  on 
January  21,  1993,  and  which  is  cospon- 
sored  by  34  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  note  here  at  the  beginning  of  our 
consideration  of  S.  460.  Due  to  a  change 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  criminal 
fine  provisions  this  year  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  there  was 
concern  that  there  might  be  a  tech- 
nical— and  I  underscore  technical — 
budget  problem  with  either  H.R.  2  or  S. 
2.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  fine  pro- 
vision in  these  bills  is  identical  to  that 
which  has  been  cleared  by  CBO  in  simi- 
lar Senate  and  House  bills  during  the 
past  two  Congresses.  Out  of  concern 
that  Senate  consideration  of  this  most 
important  measure  not  be  sidetracked 
by  a  procedural  technicality,  the  Rules 
Committee  proceeded  with  an  original 
bill,  which  revised  the  disposition  of 
criminal  penalties. 

If  there  was  one  clear  lesson  from  the 
1992  elections,  it  was  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  affirmatively  stated  that 
this  is  their  Government.  The  people 
want  to  play  an  active  role  in  all  levels 
of  our  Government. 

In  just  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  new 
Congress  we  have  all  experienced  the 
power  of  the  people,  who  have  often 
voiced  their  concerns  on  issues  before 
the  Congress.  Our  phone  lines  and  our 
mailrooms  have  been  flooded  by  our 
constituents,  who  are  genuinely  ex- 
cited about  their — and  I  use  this  word — 
rediscovery — rediscovered  role  in  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  making  their  voices 
heard. 

Supporters  of  this  legislation  are  en- 
couraged by  voter  turnout  in  the  1992 
election  increasing  4  points  from  the 
51-percent  participation  rate  in  the  1988 
election  to  55  percent  in  1992.  But  it 
does  not  mean  that  voter  regristration 
reform  is  no  longer  necessary.  Rather, 
voter  registration  reform  is  still  nec- 
essary and  is  long  overdue.  Despite  the 
increased  voter  turnout  in  November, 
the  fact  remains  that  almost  70  million 
Americans  are  unable  to  participate  in 
our  electoral  system  because  they  are 
not  registered  to  vote — 70  million 
Americans. 

President  Clinton  has  said  we  need  to 
reform  America  by  reforming  our  poli- 
tics. The  motor-voter  bill  does  just 
that.  It  reforms  our  political  system  by 
creating  a  system  of  registration  that 
will  reach  every  eligible  citizen. 

Let  me  say  very  clearly  that  support- 
ers of  this  legislation  recognize  that  no 


legislation  can  mandate  a  higher  turn- 
out. But  legislation  can  help  make  that 
goal  achievable.  It  can  remove  reg- 
istration barriers  to  voting.  We  can 
make  the  system  convenient  and  more 
readily  available  to  all  eligible  voters. 

Last  year,  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Brookings  Review,  schol- 
ar Ruy  Teixeira  wrote  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Voter  Turnout  in  America:  Ten 
Myths"— that  was  the  heading  of  his 
article.  I  will  quote  from  his  article. 

There  are  quite  a  few  things  we  could  do  to 
increase  voter  turnout,  some  of  which  are 
virtually  certain  to  work. 

Among  those  things  that  are  certain 
to  work,  he  said: 

Simply  making  it  easier  to  vote  by  reform- 
ing the  personal  registration  system  would 
probably  result  In  increased  levels  of  turn- 
out. *  *  *  My  estimate  is  an  increase  of 
about  8  percentage  points,  which  translates 
into  adding  about  15  million  voters  to  the 
electorate — a  substantial  expansion  of  voter 
participation  by  any  reasonable  standard. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  of  the  States 
with  the  highest  participation  where 
registration  is  required,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  and  Vermont  ranked  the 
highest.  These  are  States  with  a 
motor-voter  program.  In  fact,  in  a  re- 
cent CRS  analysis  of  the  1992  election 
results,  it  was  noted  that  these  were 
the  same  States  that  ranked  the  high- 
est in  turnout  in  the  1988  Presidential 
election. 

During  Rules  Committee  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress,  our  present  registration  sys- 
tem was  characterized  by  an  election 
official  as  a  test  of  the  endurance  of 
the  people.  That  is  wrong.  Regristration 
should  not  be  an  endurance  test.  It 
should  be — and  we  can  make  sure  that 
registering  to  vote  is — a  convenient 
and  readily  available  process.  We  can 
ensure  that  once  registered,  a  person 
need  never  register  again,  so  long  as  he 
or  she  remains  qualified  to  vote.  We 
can  put  an  end  to  unnecessary  rereg- 
istration  by  voters  who  choose  to  be 
heard  by  not  voting — by  not  voting. 

Some,  even  Senators,  abstain  from 
voting  on  committees.  And  that  speaks 
as  loud  as  a  yea  or  a  nay.  So  they  want 
to  be  heard  by  choosing  not  to  vote. 
And  then  we  penalize  them  under  our 
present  system  for  not  voting. 

By  adopting  this  bill,  we  can  assure 
that  the  purpose  of  the  election  process 
is  not  to  test  the  fortitude  and  deter- 
mination of  the  voter,  but,  rather,  to 
discern  the  will  of  the  majority.  That 
characterization  of  the  present  process 
is  not  mine.  It  was  made  by  a  State 
election  official  during  past  committee 
hearings. 

Let  us  look  a  minute  at  what  this 
bill  does.  It  establishes  a  national 
voter  registration  procedure  for  elec- 
tions for  Federal  offices.  States  will  be 
required  to  establish  voter  registration 
procedures.  First,  simultaneously  with 
an  application  for  a  driver's  license; 
second,  by  uniform  mail   application: 


and,  third,  by  application  in  person,  ei- 
ther at  an  appropriate  registration  of- 
fice or  at  a  Federal.  State,  or  private 
sectoral  location,  the  so-called  agency- 
based  registration. 

The  bill  prohibits  purging  for  nonvot- 
ing and  requires  that  the  name  of  a 
registered  voter  may  only  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  eligible  voters  at  the 
request  of  the  voter,  by  reason  of 
death,  by  change  of  residence,  or  for 
criminal  conviction  or  mental  incapac- 
ity, as  provided  by  State  law. 

Mr.  KERREY  assumed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  further, 
the  bill  provides  that  any  State  pro- 
gram or  activity  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  electoral  process  by  ensur- 
ing an  adequate  and  current  voter  reg- 
istration roll  must  be  uniform,  non- 
discriminatory and  in  compliance  with 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  States 
must  conduct  a  general  progrram  that 
makes  a  reasonable  effort  to  remove 
the  name  of  ineligible  voters  by  reason 
of  death  or  change  of  residence.  The 
State  must  complete  such  a  program  at 
least  90  days  before  a  Federal  election. 

No  State  may  remove  the  name  of  a 
voter  from  the  rolls  due  to  a  possible 
change  of  address  unless  the  registrant 
confirms  that  change  in  writing  or  has 
failed  to  respond  to  a  mail  notice  and 
has  not  appeared  to  vote  in  two  Fed- 
eral general  elections  following  the 
date  of  the  notice. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  the  ex- 
ample of  paternalistic  Washington 
meddling  with  an  activity  that  should 
be  left  to  the  States.  It  is  a  response, 
and  I  believe  this  is  the  way  we  should 
respond,  to  the  pleas  of  a  broad-base 
coalition  that  represents  many  facets 
of  our  population.  A  coalition  of  people 
and  organizations  who  have  long  been 
active  in  voter  registration  activities 
at  the  local  level. 

Pure  and  simple,  it  has  grassroots 
origins  and  grassroots  support.  And 
most  importantly,  it  is  made  of  con- 
cepts and  programs  that  originated 
with  our  State  and  local  election  offi- 
cials and  which  are  working  in  many  of 
our  States  right  now.  Some,  such  as 
the  motor  voter  idea,  was  first  pro- 
posed, then  actively  promoted,  by 
State  election  officials.  The  bill  is  an 
example  of  Washington  listening  to  and 
responding  to  State  election  officials 
and  others  actively  involved  in  the  on- 
going task  of  registering  voters  and 
getting  voters  to  the  polls  on  election 
day. 

The  programs  and  concepts  in  this 
bill  are  not  new  or  untried.  They  all 
have  been  used  in  a  number  of  States. 
They  have  been  proven  to  be  effective 
and  useful.  Motor- voter  registration, 
registering  to  vote  simultaneously 
with  an  application  for,  or  a  renewal 
of,  a  driver's  license  is  now  in  use  in 
some  form  in  27  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Registration  by  mail  ap- 
plication has  been  around  since  1941 
and  is  now  available  in  27  States  and 
the  District. 
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Agency  based  registration  is  in  use  in 
14  States  and  also  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  is  certain,  and  this  has  been 
conceded  by  its  opponents,  that  when 
this  bill  becomes  law,  it  will  increase 
the  number  of  people  on  our  voting 
rolls.  Getting  those  eligible  voters  to 
vote  on  election  day  will  be  the  job  of 
the  candidates,  the  parties  and  civic 
organizations.  Their  time,  effort  and 
money  now  spent  on  registration  drives 
will  be  available  to  be  devoted  to  get- 
out-of-the-vote  activities.  By  increas- 
ing the  number  of  eligible  voters,  this 
bill  will  make  an  increase  in  voter 
turnout  possible,  and  I  underscore  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  put  it  another 
way  that  many  of  us,  especially  in  Ken- 
tucky, can  relate  to.  In  a  few  short 
weeks,  college  basketball  will  be  in  the 
NCAA  championship  tournament.  As 
the  Final  Four  approaches,  fans  are 
going  to  become  more  interested  and 
more  enthusiastic  about  their  team, 
but  most  of  us  will  end  up  watching 
those  games  on  TV  because  our  name 
was  not  selected  in  the  NCAA  lottery 
for  Final  Four  tickets.  So  we  will  not 
be  there. 

And  it  is  like  an  election.  You  do  not 
become  interested  in  an  election  all 
year  out:  you  become  interested  as 
election  day  approaches,  as  people 
begin  the  debate,  as  people  begin  to 
bring  their  message  to  the  people.  You 
find  the  candidate  you  want  to  work 
for  and  to  vote  for  and,  lo  and  behold, 
you  are  not  registered  because  you  did 
not  go  through  the  hoops  and  over  the 
barriers  to  be  registered.  You  are  not 
there  for  the  Final  Four;  you  do  not 
have  tickets  at  the  final  games.  Only 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  tickets  early  and  apply  for  them 
early  are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  the 
game  or,  in  this  case,  those  who  reg- 
istered weeks  before  the  election  get  to 
take  part  and  vote  on  election  day. 

But  unlike  the  NCAA  ticket  lottery, 
this  bill  does  not  leave  to  chance  your 
ability  to  participate  in  the  election. 
Rather,  it  will  assure  that  everyone 
will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
register  to  vote.  Opponents  will  say  it 
does  not  take  much  to  get  registered. 
They  say  that  if  you  are  really  inter- 
ested in  participating  then  "informed 
citizens"  are  going  to  find  out  about 
registration  procedures.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  an  elitist  argument.  The  right 
to  vote  is  a  fundamental  right  of  citi- 
zenship. Too  many  people  are  being  de- 
nied that  right  because  they  have  not 
successfully  maneuvered  the  confusing 
maze  of  registration  practices  that 
continue  to  exist. 

If  the  right  to  vote  is  fundamental, 
why  is  the  burden  to  register  placed 
upon  the  citizen?  It  should  be  the  role 
of  Government  to  see  that  every  eligi- 
ble citizen  is  offered  the  chance  to  reg- 
ister in  the  most  convenient  and  acces- 
sible manner  possible,  and  this  is  what 
the  motor  voter  bill  is  all  about. 


The  United  States  is  the  only  indus- 
trialized democracy  which  has  a  pas- 
sive registration  system.  It  is  time  to 
create  an  active  voter  registration  pro- 
gram. It  is  time  to  create  a  system 
that  will  reach  out  to  almost  every  eli- 
gible citizen. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  I  hear  my 
colleagues  talk  about  motor-voter  who 
are  opposed  to  this  bill,  they  always 
raise  the  specter  of  fraud,  fraud  with  a 
capital  "F."  Most  of  that  concern  has 
focused  on  the  requirements  for  mail 
registration  and,  in  particular,  on  the 
fact  that  the  bill  would  not  permit  a 
State  to  require  that  a  mail  registra- 
tion application  be  notarized  or  wit- 
nessed. 

Mail  registration  is  nothing  new  to 
the  States.  Twenty-seven  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  now  have  mail 
registration  and  only  10  require  notari- 
zation or  witnessing.  Some  of  our  most 
populated  States  provide  for  mail  reg- 
istration, Including  California,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  only 
one.  New  Jersey,  requires  a  witness. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  studied  the  experi- 
ence of  the  19  States  that  had  mail  reg- 
istration at  that  time.  Now  there  are 
27.  That  study  concluded  that  mail  reg- 
istration had  not  been  accompanied  by 
any  increase  in  voter  or  registration 
fraud  and  that  there  are  other  effective 
ways  to  prevent  fraud  which  were  in 
use  by  those  States. 

That  study  showed  that  the  two  most 
frequently  used  means  to  prevent  fraud 
were  an  attestation  on  the  registration 
application  form  by  the  voter  as  to 
voter  qualifications  and  penalties  for 
their  violation  and  a  followup  mailing 
to  the  applicant  at  the  address  stated 
on  the  application. 

Both  of  these  proven  methods  of  pre- 
venting fraud  are  provided  in  this  bill. 
They  have  been  effective  and,  at  the 
same  time,  do  not  impose  unnecessary 
burdens  and  procedure  on  people  con- 
ducting voter  registration  drives. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  State  of 
Mississippi  adopted  mail  registration. 
In  its  consideration  of  its  legislation, 
the  Secretary  of  State  conducted  a  na- 
tionwide study  of  voter  registration 
with  an  examination  of  the  potential 
for  registration  fraud.  The  Mississippi 
Secretary  of  State  concluded  that  he 
"could  find  no  evidence  of  registration 
fraud.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  con- 
firmed that  it  had  virtually  no  in- 
stances of  voter  fraud." 

Further,  he  indicated  that  mail  reg- 
istration and  a  well  crafted  motor- 
voter  system  is  an  effective  and  safe 
means  of  voter  registration. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Mississippi  after  he 
made  his  own  personal  survey  and  in- 
stalling this  procedure  in  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements of  an  attestation  clause 
and  followup  mailing,  the  bill  includes 
other   antifraud   provisions.    It   makes 


voter  and  registration  fraud  a  Federal 
crime.  It  permits  each  State  to  require 
that  a  person  who  registers  by  mail 
make  a  personal  appearance  to  vote 
the  first  time  such  a  person  votes. 

That  was  a  suggestion  made  by  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  which  has  been 
put  in  this  bill  and  eliminated  the  con- 
cern of  several  of  my  Republican 
friends  who  had  concern  about  the  bill. 
But  that  satisfied  them  and  it  is  now  in 
the  bill. 

It  requires  that  the  States  keep  their 
voter  rolls  current  and  correct  and  re- 
quires that  an  applicant  sign  under 
penalty  of  perjury  that  he  or  she  is  eli- 
gible to  vote — under  the  penalty  of  per- 
jury that  he  or  she  is  eligible  to  vote. 

Probably  the  most  significant  anti- 
fraud  provision  of  the  bill,  however,  is 
the  motor-voter  registration  proce- 
dure. By  piggybacking  the  voter  reg- 
istration application  process  onto  the 
system  now  used  to  license  drivers, 
voting  registrars  can  take  advantage  of 
the  motor  vehicle  agency's  procedure 
for  licensing  drivers.  In  most  States, 
the  motor  vehicles  department  has  the 
most  stringent  requirement  for  deter- 
mining the  identification  of  applicants. 
Evidence  of  date  of  birth  and  residence 
are  required.  Other  identifying  infor- 
mation, including  a  Social  Security 
number,  in  many  instances  is  included 
on  the  form.  And  each  person  is  photo- 
graphed and  the  picture  is  affixed  to 
the  license. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  better  or 
more  stringent  application  and  identi- 
fication procedure  could  we  have  for 
voter  registration  purposes.  About  85 
percent  of  all  persons  of  voting  age 
have  driver's  licenses  and  will  eventu- 
ally be  processed  under  such  a  proce- 
dure through  new  driver's  license  appli- 
cations, renewals,  and  change  of  ad- 
dress notices. 

In  each  instance,  the  information 
provided  by  the  driver's  licensing  agen- 
cy will  be  available  if  necessary  to  up- 
date and  keep  the  voting  rolls  current 
and  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  after 
making  a  fair  assessment  of  all  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  it  is  correct  to 
conclude  that  this  bill  is  a  strong  anti- 
fraud  measure.  It  will  result  in  more 
current  and  correct  voter  rolls  and  will 
provide  the  registrars  ample  means  to 
assure  that  our  elections  are  as  free 
from  election  fraud  as  possible. 

Critics  now  claim  that  in  addition  to 
fraud,  noncitizens  are  going  to  be  reg- 
istered under  the  bill.  If  it  is  not  one 
thing  one  day,  it  is  another  thing  the 
next  day. 

The  safeguards  in  this  bill  are  just  as 
effective  in  preventing  noncitizens 
from  registering  to  vote. 

Nothing  in  this  legislation  changes 
the  requirements  of  eligibility  to  vote. 
You  must  still  meet  every  requirement 
of  eligibility.  In  fact,  this  bill  specifi- 
cally states  in  three  separate  places 
that   the   application   for   registration 


must  set  forth  all  the  requirements  for 
eligibility  including  citizenship.  The 
applicant  signs  this  attestation  under 
penalty  of  perjury. 

Mr.  President,  every  State  requires 
citizenship  as  a  requirement  for  eligi- 
bility to  vote.  This  is  not  a  change  by 
this  legislation. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  in  States 
which  have  some  of  these  registration 
programs  like  Texas,  California,  and 
New  York,  none  have  reported  any  in- 
stances of  aliens  registering  to  vote  or 
voting.  And  so  I  think  the  results  are 
telling. 

Mr.  President,  the  motor-voter  bill  is 
cost  effective.  We  hear  about  all  the 
cost  it  is  going  to  put  on  the  States, 
but  the  motor-voter  bill  is  cost  effec- 
tive. Opponents  of  this  legislation  will 
claim  that  this  bill  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  so-called  unfunded  Federal 
mandates.  To  illustrate  their  point, 
they  will  present  a  number  of  cost  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  cost  esti- 
mate for  this  bill  also.  As  everyone 
knows  the  usual  practice  is  to  have  a 
cost  estimate  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  and  CBO  did  a 
very  thorough  job  of  analyzing  this  bill 
by  surveying  States  and  local  election 
officials.  CBO  has  estimated  that  this 
bill  will  cost  $20  million  a  year  for  the 
first  5  years.  However,  CBO  has  noted 
that  there  are  several  cost  savings.  For 
instance,  CBO  estimates  that  States 
will  save  between  $7  million  and  $10 
million  in  an  election  year  in  adminis- 
trative costs  because  local  election  of- 
ficials will  not  have  to  hire  part-time 
staff  to  assist  in  registration  applica- 
tions received  in  the  last  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  election  as  under  our  present 
procedure. 

In  addition,  because  the  main  re- 
quirements of  this  legislation  are 
mailings,  the  bill  provides  for  election 
officials  to  use  a  reduced  postal  rate 
that  could  save  the  States  up  to  $4  mil- 
lion annually  in  mailing  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  CBO  estimate 
demonstrates  that  this  bill  is  cost  ef- 
fective. But  you  do  not  have  to  accept 
CBO's  estimate.  Just  look  at  the  facts 
where  States  have  adopted  motor- 
voter.  Take,  for  example,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  has  a  motor-voter 
program  similar  to  this  bill.  In  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Elections  this  past  January,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  D.C.  Board  of  Elec- 
tions and  Ethics  testified  that  "when 
voter  registration  costs  are  examined, 
motor-voter  is  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tive method  available."  In  Washington, 
DC,  the  cost  for  a  motor-voter  trans- 
action is  18  cents  including  the  cost  of 
the  registration  form. 

Now,  the  director  made  a  comparison 
study  of  other  forms  of  registration. 
Traditional  registration  drives  cost  an 
average  of  $1.10  per  registration.  Auto- 
matic household  outreach  mailings  go 
as  high   as  $2.31    per   registration.   In 


fact,  the  executive  director  testified 
that  the  costs  for  implementing  motor- 
voter  are  grossly  overstated.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  experience,  the 
program  was  instituted  without  addi- 
tional staffing  or  funding.  Let  me  un- 
derscore that.  It  was  instituted  with- 
out additional  staffing  or  funding  for 
either  the  motor  vehicles  bureau  or  the 
elections  office. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993  will  go  a  long 
way  to  make  sure  that  voting  rolls  are 
kept  current  and  accurate  so  that  they 
can  serve  as  vehicles  to  facilitate  elec- 
tions rather  than  obstacles  to  full  par- 
ticipation by  our  citizens.  It  will  as- 
sure that  exercising  the  right  to  vote 
will  be  readily  available  to  all  qualified 
citizens  and  not  a  prize  reserved  for 
those  who  demonstrate  the  stamina 
and  endurance  to  overcome  obstacles 
to  register. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993  deserves  the 
support  of  all  Members  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  level  of  participation 
in  democracy.  If  we  want  to  be  able  to 
maintain  the  high  level  of  turnout  in 
the  1992  elections,  we  need  to  pass 
motor-voter  to  ensure  that  these  peo- 
ple remain  eligible  to  vote  in  future 
elections. 

Mr.  President,  in  passing  the  motor- 
voter  bill,  we  can  ensure  that  almost 
every  eligible  citizen  will  be  registered 
to  vote.  No  one  will  have  to  stay  home 
on  election  day  simply  because  they 
are  not  registered.  Democracy  is  not  a 
spectator  sport.  It  requires  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  all  citizens  to  make  our 
Nation  work  better.  The  vitality  of  our 
Republic  depends  upon  the  strength  of 
our  participation.  The  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993  strengthens 
democracy  by  making  voter  registra- 
tion a  convenient  and  accessible  sys- 
tem to  secure  the  basic  right  of  citizen- 
ship. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port democracy  by  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  while 
waiting  for  the  opposition  to  this  bill 
to  proceed,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  might  speak  for  4  minutes  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Ms.  Mdculski  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  501  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
here  we  are  again  on  motor-voter.  It 
keeps  coming  back  sort  of  like  a  bad 
penny. 

First  let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
gard to  the  overall  question  of  voter 


participation  there  is  simply  no  cor- 
relation between  the  number  of  people 
who  are  in  effect  thrown  onto  the  rolls 
and  the  number  of  people  who  choose 
to  participate.  Voter  participation 
until  1992  had  been  consistently  track- 
ing down  since  around  1960. 

An  interesting  thing  began  around 
1960,  which  was  that  we  went  into  a 
phase  in  this  country  of  gradually 
making  it  easier  to  register  and  to 
vote.  So  as  we  move  in  the  direction  of 
making  it  more  convenient  and  easier 
for  people  to  participate  to  voter  over 
the  last  30  years,  the  one  clear  thing 
that  happened  was  the  turnout  went 
down. 

In  1992,  we  had  an  upturn.  We  will  see 
whether  it  was  an  aberration  or  a  trend 
back  in  the  other  direction,  with  a  very 
dramatic  5-percent  increase  in  turnout 
in  the  Presidential  election  this  past 
November. 

It  is  pretty  clear,  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated time  and  time  again,  that 
there  is  no  correlation  between  reg- 
istration and  turnout.  So  why  did  peo- 
ple turn  out  in  1992  when  they  did  not 
as  much  in  1988  or  1980  and  so  on? 
Clearly  they  were  interested.  The  vot- 
ers were  activated.  They  were  moti- 
vated, and  paying  attention.  They  were 
calling  their  radio  talk  show  hosts.  The 
candidates  were  appearing  on  every- 
thing from  MTV  to  Larry  King.  It  was 
a  stimulated  electorate. 

From  all  indications  the  electorate  is 
still  stimulated.  I  know  in  my  office  I 
received — and  I  heard  a  lot  of  other 
Senators  also  had — higher  volumes  of 
calls  this  year  than  ever  before  on  a  va- 
riety of  different  issues.  The  electorate 
clearly  is  beginning  to  get  more  inter- 
ested. 

This  Senator  thinks  that  is  a  ripple. 
I  am  glad.  It  is  terrific.  I  am  glad  of 
that.  But  I  think  the  effort  to  browbeat 
people  into  participation  simply  does 
not  produce  the  desired  result.  The 
studies  are  clear.  That  is  about  the 
only  way  that  can  make  people  partici- 
pate. It  is  tried  in  some  countries.  In 
some  countries  they  fine  or  penalize 
voters.  It  has  a  remarkable  impact  on 
turnout. 

We  have  heard  passionate  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  com- 
mending the  turnout  in  other  coun- 
tries. I  have  heard  people  talk  about 
the  Soviet  Union  having  a  higher  turn- 
out in  their  presidential  election  than 
we  did  in  1988.  Of  course,  they  did.  They 
had  not  had  1  in  1,000  years.  It  v/as  a 
novelty.  They  were  interested.  The  vot- 
ers were  activated  and  involved.  Of 
course,  they  came  out. 

But  clearly  there  is  one  thing  that 
will  bring  the  voters  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  the  penalties.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate that.  But  if  we  are  looking  for  a 
correlation  between  registration  and 
voting  procedures  and  turnout,  there  is 
only  one  thing  that  will  guarantee  a 
higher  turnout.  That  is  penalizing  vot- 
ers. 
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Italy.  Australia  and  Belgium  had  the 
highest  turnout  among  Western  democ- 
racies—Italy, Austria,  and  Belgium, 
the  highest  turnout  among  Western  de- 
mocracies. How  did  they  get  it?  They 
punish  nonvoters.  But  here  in  this 
country  we  have  a  right  not  to  partici- 
pate without  fear  of  reprisal.  I  think 
that  is  a  right  we  ought  to  respect. 

The  GAO  has  studied  this  issue  and 
noted  that  "The  Imposition  of  rel- 
atively small  fines  or  other  penalties 
can  have  a  major  impact  on  voter  turn- 
out. Austria,  Belgium,  and  Venezuela 
impose  fines  or  other  penalties  for  fail- 
ure to  vote." 

Listen  to  this:  In  Italy  the  nonvoter 
is  really  treated  as  a  pariah.  He  may 
have  his  name  posted  outside  the  town 
hall  and  his  identity  papers  may  be 
stamped  "Did  not  vote  for  5  years;"  an 
outcast  in  the  country. 

It  is  widely  assumed  that  Italian  nonvoters 
are  subject  to  discrimination  in  employment 
and  other  benefits.  Not  surprisingly,  Italy 
has  the  highest  voter  turnout  among  the  in- 
dustrialized democracies  even  though  it 
ranks  very  low  in  political  satisfaction  and 
other  attitudinal  variables  that  facilitate 
voting. 

The  average  voter  turnout  is  about  10  per- 
cent higher  in  countries  with  penalties  for 
not  voting.  The  causal  relationship  between 
penalties  and  voting  is  fairly  well  estab 
lished.  For  example,  when  two  nations 
change  their  laws  on  penalties  for  failure  to 
vote,  their  turnouts  change  accordingly.  In 
1960  Costa  Rica  introduced  penalties  for  fail- 
ure to  vote  and  voter  turnout  subsequently 
increased  by  15  percent. 

Fifteen  percent  in  Costa  Rica  after 
they  institute  the  penalties. 

In  1971,  the  Netherlands  eliminated  all  pen- 
alties for  not  voting  and  participation  fell  by 
16  percent.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
failure  to  vote  is  a  misdemeanor. 

There  is  a  great  idea.  We  will  make  it 
into  a  petty  crime  if  you  do  not  vote. 
It  has  a  remarkable  impact  on  turnout. 

Of  interest  to  those  who  blame  our 
campaign  finance  system  and  voter  dis- 
gust for  low  turnout,  GAO  observed,  "a 
popular  explanation  for  our  low  and 
still  declining" — this  is  written  prior 
to  1992— "voter  turnout  is  that  unlike 
citizens  of  other  democracies,  Ameri- 
cans have  become  alienated  from  the 
political  process." 

This  argument  assumes  that  Ameri- 
cans increasingly  believe  that  politi- 
cians cannot  be  trusted,  that  govern- 
ment is  unresponsive,  ineffectual,  or 
even  corrupt.  Sometimes  the  alien- 
ation is  attributed  to  historical  events 
that  have  occurred  since  the 
midsixties,  since  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  Watergate  scandal.  I  suppose  all  of 
this  is  a  plausible  explanation.  It  is, 
however,  not  supported  by  cross  na- 
tional research  on  voting-related  atti- 
tudes, not  research  based  at  all. 

Interest  in  politics,  attention  to  po- 
litical affairs  in  the  media,  and  individ- 
ual political  efficacy  are  consistently 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  the 
European  democracies.  Moreover,  Unit- 
ed States  citizens  are  more  likely  than 


citizens  of  European  democracies  to 
engage  in  political  activity,  such  as 
working  with  others  in  their  commu- 
nities to  solve  problems,  attending  po- 
litical meetings  or  rallies,  and  working 
on  behalf  of  a  party  or  candidate. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  we  want  higher 
turnout,  you  are  not  going  to  get  it  by 
throwing  millions  of  people  on  the 
rolls.  There  are  simply  no  studies  to 
support  that.  About  all  you  can  do — 
and  I  certainly  do  not  want  anybody  to 
think  I  am  advocating  that — is  either 
coercion  or  bribery.  That  is  basically 
the  way  some  other  countries  estab- 
lished high  turnout.  Even  in  those 
countries,  there  is  no  particular  inter- 
est in  politics.  They  may  turn  out,  but 
they  do  not  do  anything  else. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  measure,  with 
all  due  respect  to  those  who  support 
that — and  I  respect  them,  and  I  know 
they  believe  it  is  a  good  idea  for  the 
country— this  bill  could  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  solution  in  search  of  a 
problem. 

Registration  is  not  difficult  now.  It  is 
not  difficult  now.  In  looking  down  the 
States,  there  are  10  States  that  have 
agency-based  registration  now,  based 
on  State  law.  There  are  27  States  who 
have  mail  registration.  And  27  States 
already  have  motor-voter,  the  measure 
we  are  talking  about  here. 

There  is  nothing  to  keep  any  State  in 
the  United  States  today  from  going  to 
motor-voter,  if  they  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea.  Why  do  we  want  to  take 
away  their  discretion,  Mr.  President? 
It  is  not  like  they  were  making  it 
tough  to  vote  in  the  States  that  do  not 
have  motor-voter.  It  is  remarkably 
easy  to  register  in  this  day  and  age. 

As  a  result  of  30  years  of  easing  of 
registration  across  the  country,  we 
have  made  it  pretty  darned  easy  for 
people  to  get  on  the  rolls.  I  have  taken 
a  look  at  what  the  various  States  re- 
quire. 

In  Alabama,  for  example,  the  reg- 
istration books  close  10  days  before  the 
election.  In  Alabama,  all  a  citizen  has 
to  do  is  have  some  fleeting  interest  in 
the  election  going  on,  just  some 
thought  about  it,  during  any  of  the  355 
days  of  the  year,  and  they  can  get  reg- 
istered. The  opportunity  is  only  closed 
off  to  them  10  days  before  the  election 
in  Alabama.  In  Alaska,  they  have  mail- 
in  registration;  they  have  motor-voter 
already  and  a  30-day  registration  close 
period.  In  Arizona,  they  have  mail-in, 
and  they  already  have  motor-voter, 
and  a  29-day  period  before  the  election 
for  the  books  to  close.  In  Arkansas,  it 
is  only  20  days.  In  California,  they  have 
mail-in  registration,  and  it  is  only  29 
days.  In  Connecticut,  they  have  mail- 
in.  agency-based,  motor-voter,  I  day 
before  the  primary  and  21  days  before 
the  general  election. 

I  may  read  the  rest  at  some  point 
during  the  discussion,  but  the  basic 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  I  do  not 
find  any  State  in  America,  not  a  single 


one,  that  has  a  registration  period 
more  lengthy  than  30  days  before  the 
election. 

One  State,  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota, has  no  registration  at  all,  and 
that  is  an  option,  obviously.  Any  State 
can  choose  not  to  have  registration  at 
all.  My  colleague  and  I  know  that  if  we 
did  that  in  eastern  Kentucky,  you 
would  never  have  an  honest  election. 
But  in  North  Dakota,  obviously,  they 
do  not  have  a  problem.  I  have  been  told 
they  have  never  had  a  case  of  election 
fraud  in  North  Dakota  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  Obviously,  it  is  something 
they  do  not  do  in  North  Dakota.  So  it 
is  not  a  problem  for  them. 

Minnesota  has  election  day  registra- 
tion and  other  forms  of  registration. 
Wisconsin  has  election  day  registra- 
tion. But  all  of  the  rest  of  the  States, 
in  their  wisdom,  have  felt  that  in  order 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  legitimate 
voter,  there  ought  to  be  some  registra- 
tion procedure.  But  it  is  clearly  not  on- 
erous, by  any  standard. 

Any  State  that  concludes,  today, 
that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  register  voters 
through  the  Issuance  of  driver's  li- 
censes can  do  it  today.  I  assume,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  remaining  States  In 
the  union  become  convinced  over  the 
next  few  years  this  is  a  good  idea,  they 
will  do  it. 

But  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  President— 
and  I  say  this  also  to  my  colleagues — 
there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
that  is  going  to  increase  turnout;  and 
that  leads  to  the  next  issue,  which  is 
the  question  of  unfunded  mandates.  We 
have  a  $4  trillion  debt  up  here;  we  are 
broke.  So  it  has  become  increasingly 
fashionable  for  us  to  require  of  others 
that  which  we  are  not  willing  to  pay 
for  ourselves. 

There  was  an  interesting  article  by 
David  Broder  in  the  Washington  Post  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  I  think  most  of  us 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  con- 
sider David  Broder  one  of  the  most  ob- 
jective, fair-minded  commentators  of 
the  American  political  scene  these 
days.  My  suspicion  is,  from  reading  the 
article,  that  David  Broder  is  essen- 
tially in  sympathy  with  motor- voter, 
and  probably  thinks  it  is  worthwhile 
legislation.  I  differ  with  him  on  that 
point,  in  terms  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment making  the  States  do  it.  But  he 
does  raise,  I  think,  a  very  interesting 
observation  about  our  propensity 
around  here  to  pass  legislation  which 
requires  others  to  do  something  and 
not  pay  for  it. 

David  Broder,  in  the  Washington 
Post  piece  of  February  14.  in  describing 
this  bill,  calls  it  the  overhyped  motor- 
voter  bill.  He  says,  it  is  "an  example  of 
the  kind  of  underfunded,  overhyped 
legislation  that  gives  Congress  and 
Washington  a  bad  name." 

On  down  in  the  article,  he  points  out. 
"they  have  failed  to  put  their  money 
where  their  month  is.  The  bill  imposes 
a  welter  of  new  duties  on  the  States 
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and  offers  them  little  help  in  paying 
for  them." 

He  further  points  out,  "Expanding 
the  rolls  of  eligible  citizens  who  are 
registered  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
total  nimiber  of  voters  will  increase." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  David  Broder 
conimenting  principally  about  the 
issue  of  unfunded  mandates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Inflated  Expectations 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

It  is  rare  that  Congress  passes  a  good  bill 
that  also  sends  a  bad  message.  The  "motor- 
voter"  bill  that  whipped  through  the  House 
early  this  month  and  is  slated  for  floor  ac- 
tion soon  in  the  Senate  is  such  legislation. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  well-designed  to 
accomplish  the  worthy  purpose  of  increasing 
access  to  the  voting  booth  for  millions  of 
American.  But  it  is  also  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  underfunded,  overhyped  legislation 
that  gives  Congress  and  Washington  a  bad 
name. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  make 
voting  registration  easier  by  combining  it 
with  the  procedure  for  obtaining  or  renewing 
your  driver's  license.  The  bill  would  also  re- 
quire states  to  offer  postcard  registration 
and  mandate  outreach  to  unregistered  voters 
through  many  of  the  government  offices  peo- 
ple deal  with  every  day. 

It  was  approved  by  Congress  but  vetoed  by 
President  Bush,  for  not  very  compelling  rea- 
sons, last  year.  An  identical  bill  cleared  the 
House  by  a  healthy  259-160  margin  on  Feb.  4. 
and  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  has  slated 
a  meeting  for  Thursday  to  send  it  on  for 
floor  debate. 

Motor-voter  has  been  tried  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  states,  with  results  that  so  far  fail  to 
confirm  the  fears  of  widespread  fraud  that 
Bush  and  other  Republicans  assert  is  its 
crippling  defect.  By  building  on  that  state 
experience,  its  sponsors  have  done  something 
that  is  altogether  too  rare  in  Washington. 
They  allowed  the  design  to  be  field-tested  be- 
fore taking  it  national. 

But.  unfortunately,  they  have  done  some- 
thing else  that  is  altogether  too  common  in 
this  capital.  They  have  failed  to  put  their 
money  where  their  mouth  is.  The  bill  im- 
poses a  welter  of  new  duties  on  the  states, 
and  it  offers  them  little  help  in  paying  for 
them. 

When  the  nation's  governors  were  in  town 
two  weeks  ago.  President  Clinton  listened 
sympathetically  to  their  pleas  for  a  halt  to 
Washington's  habit  of  dumping  unfunded 
mandates  on  the  states.  But  so  far.  Clinton 
has  urged  Congress  to  send  him  the  motor- 
voter  bill  and  hasn't  said  "boo"  about  it 
being  another  unfunded  mandate. 

The  only  benefit  the  bill  provides  is  about 
J5  million  of  postal  subsidies  for  the  verifica- 
tion forms  states  may  use  to  check  the  valid- 
ity of  registrations.  The  estimates  of  what  it 
will  cost  the  states  range  from  $25  million  a 
year  up  to  10  times  that  amount.  But  no  one 
disputes  that  computerization  and  manpower 
costs  are  going  to  put  an  additional  burden 
on  strained  state  budgets.  And  Congress, 
with  it's  usual  cavalier  attitude,  is  going  to 
make  the  states  pay. 

The  other  characteristic  thing  Congress 
has  done  is  to  hype  what  the  bill  can  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish.  During  the  House  de- 


bate, speaker  after  speaker  talked  as  if  the 
measure  were  a  sure  cure  for  the  embarrass- 
ing gap  in  voter  turnout  between  the  United 
States  and  most  other  democracies. 

Those  who  have  studied  election  laws  know 
better.  As  the  House  committee  report  rec- 
ommending the  bill  says,  "Expanding  the 
rolls  of  eligible  citizens  who  are  registered  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  total  number  of  voters 
will  increase,  but  it  is  one  positive  action 
Congress  can  take  to  give  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  an  opportunity  to  participate." 

Curtis  Gans,  the  head  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Study  of  the  American  Electorate,  who 
is  the  authority  on  these  matters,  agrees.  He 
points  out  that  Colorado  had  a  13  percent  in- 
crease in  registration  when  it  introduced 
motor-voter  after  the  1984  election,  but  only 
a  one  percent  increase  in  turnout  in  1988. 

Turnout  increased  almost  everywhere  be- 
tween 1988  and  1992.  but  the  statistics  are,  in 
Gans's  word,  "ambivalent"  on  whether 
motor-voter  states  did  any  better  than  those 
without  that  registration  system. 

Still,  there's  little  doubt  a  great  many 
more  people  will  be  on  the  registration  rolls 
after  this  becomes  law.  Currently,  only 
about  65  percent  of  the  voting-age  papulation 
is  registered  to  vote.  But  that  will  rise  to 
more  than  90  percent  if  this  measure  suc- 
ceeds in  registering  every  auto  license  hold- 
er. And  additional  hundreds  of  thousands 
will  be  enrolled  by  mail  or  by  other  govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  prospect  of  all  these  newcomers  makes 
Republicans  nervous — even  though  many  of 
the  new  registrants  are  expected  to  be  young 
people.  In  two  of  the  last  three  presidential 
elections,  most  young  people  voted  Repub- 
lican. Some  of  the  Republican  rhetoric  con- 
demning the  bill  has  been  even  more  exag- 
gerated than  Democratic  descriptions  of  its 
benefits.  They  have  warned  of  a  "monstrous 
bureaucracy"  exposing  "our  electoral  system 
to  terrible  abuses." 

In  the  Senate,  diehard  Republicans  are 
threatening  a  filibuster  to  delay  or  block  the 
measure.  Rather  than  go  down  in  flames,  Re- 
publicans could  more  usefully  try  to  improve 
the  bill's  verification  procedures,  which  are 
vagruer  now  than  in  earlier  %'ersions.  They 
could  also  reasonably  insist  that  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  state  offices,  serving  many  constitu- 
encies, be  required  to  offer  voter  registration 
forms — not  just  the  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits  offices  mandated  in  the  Demo- 
cratic bill. 

And.  most  important  of  all,  the  Repub- 
licans could  pressure  the  Democrats  to  guar- 
antee that  the  federal  government  will  pick 
up  its  share  of  the  costs  of  this  bill  instead 
of  loading  them  onto  the  states. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
ought  to,  if  we  are  going  to  pass  this 
legislation — particularly  when  I  think 
of  States  like  California,  I  have  here  in 
my  hand  an  article  about  6  months  old, 
and  it  kind  of  sums  up  California's  fi- 
nancial condition. 

The  headline  says  "California  Strains 
To  Pay  Workers,  Avert  Bankruptcy." 
We  all  know  that  California  has  been 
described  as  in  the  midst  of  a  depres- 
sion, not  recession.  The  State  govern- 
ment was  issuing  lOU's  last  year  and 
taking  all  kinds  of  draconian  steps  to 
cut  back  to  size  of  the  Government. 
They  tried  raising  new  taxes  a  couple 
years  ago.  That  did  not  do  any  good. 
California  is  in  a  severe  governmental 
crisis. 

California  is  one  of  those  States 
which  in  its  wisdom  has  chosen  not  to 


go  to  motor-voter.  They  may  do  that 
someday,  if  we  allow  them  to  continue 
to  have  the  option  to  make  that  deci- 
sion themselves. 

But  this  is  an  example  of  one  of  our 
States  that  is  in  severe  crisis,  finan- 
cially. It  was  6  months  ago.  It  still  is 
today.  And  yet  we  want  to  say  to  Cali- 
fornia we  are  going  to  take  away  your 
discretion  to  spend  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  it  will  take  you  to  implement 
motor-voter.  We  are  going  to  say, 
"California  you  have  got  to  spend  x 
million  dollars  going  to  this  kind  of 
registration  system,  and  we  are  uncon- 
cerned about  where  you  get  the  money 
from.  You  can  raise  taxes  of  the  people 
of  California.  You  can  take  it  away 
from  schoolchildren.  We  do  not  care 
where  you  get  it.  You  do  not  have  any 
choice.  You  have  got  to  implement 
motor- voter." 

Mr.  President,  if  this  were  an  issue 
that  was  in  the  forefront  of  our  coun- 
try, if  this  were  an  issue  that  was  truly 
important  to  the  survival  of  the  Repub- 
lic, maybe  under  those  circumstances 
it  would  make  sense  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  say  to  California,  "I  do 
not  care  if  you  have  to  cut  back  on 
food  stamp  issuance  to  people  in  need, 
fund  motor-voter  and  do  it  now."  But, 
Mr.  President,  this  mandate  is  in  the 
name  of  increased  voter  participation 
where  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever 
that  will  increase  voter  participation. 
We  are  going  to  make  States  like  Cali- 
fornia pick  up  the  tab  for  this.  This  is 
not  fair  to  the  State,  Mr.  President. 

It  is  simply  not  fair.  And  beyond 
that,  let  us  assume  California,  Mr. 
President,  decided  we  just  cannot  af- 
ford it.  We  are  simply  not  going  to  do 
it.  We  are  going  to  say  "no"  to  this 
mandate.  What  options  do  they  have 
under  the  bill  before  us? 

Let  us  assume  that  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  California 
conclude  in  their  wisdom,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  decision  I  would  certainly  ap- 
plaud, that  they  do  not  want  to  cut 
back  on  child  nutrition  in  order  to  fund 
motor-voter.  Some  would  conclude 
that  would  be  a  rational  political  deci- 
sion to  make.  What  are  their  options? 
They  have  two  under  this  bill,  Mr. 
President.  They  can  go  to  no  registra- 
tion at  all  like  North  Dakota,  a  small 
State  in  which  most  everybody  knows 
everybody  else.  California  is  left  with 
the  option  of  no  registration  at  all,  a 
State  sagging  under  the  weight  of  ille- 
gal immigration,  dealing  with  the 
questions  of  who  is  eligible  for  this, 
that,  or  the  other  as  the  Government 
sags  behind  the  weight  of  all  benefits  it 
showers  not  only  on  its  citizens  but  in- 
advertently on  people  not  citizens  at 
all.  Or  if  it  does  not  want  to  do  no  reg- 
istration at  all  it  can  register  on  the 
actual  day  of  the  registration,  same 
day  registration. 

Mr.  President,  surely  this  is  one  por- 
tion of  the  bill  that  we  could  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  at  some  point  in  the  de- 
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bate  agrree  ought  to  be  corrected.  It  is 
simply  not  fair.  It  is  simply  not  fair  to 
say  to  a  State  if  you  cannot  afford 
motor-voter  you  have  no  regristration 
at  all  or  same-day  regristration.  And 
those  are  the  only  options  under  this 
le^slation. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  at  some 
point — and  I  intend  to  talk  to  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  about  this  as  the 
debate  moves  along,  probably  off  the 
floor— this  is  an  area  where  it  seems  to 
me  we  ought  to  be  able  to  craft  some 
adjustment  to  deal  with  a  burden  I  just 
simply  think  we  should  not  impose  on 
States,  because.  Mr.  President,  left  to 
their  devices  only  one  State  in  Amer- 
ica has  no  registration  at  all.  only  one. 
and  there  are  fewer  people  in  that 
State  than  in  my  hometown,  and  obvi- 
ously they  have  decided  on  their  own 
they  sort  of  know  everybody  and  you 
know  it  is  not  a  problem.  Clearly  it  has 
not  been  a  problem.  They  never  had  a 
case  of  election  day  fraud.  There  are 
only  two  States  that  have  same-day 
registration,  there  is  clearly  no  consen- 
sus in  America  for  no  registration  at 
all,  or  same-day  registration. 

If  you  could  argue  that  there  may  be 
a  growing  consensus  for  motor-voter 
since  27  States  have  opted  to  go  to  it. 
and  this  Senator  would  continue  to  de- 
fend their  right  to  do  that  if  they  want 
to,  because  under  that  set  of  cir- 
cumstances they  have  presumably 
made  the  decision  they  want  to  do  it 
and  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 

But  for  us  to  say  to  them:  "Here  is 
your  present.  Here  is  your  Christmas 
present;  we  are  giving  you  three  op- 
tions. You  can  adopt  a  motor-voter 
system  that  may  cost  you  in  some  big 
States  millions  of  dollars;  you  can  have 
no  regristration  at  all.  thereby  leaving 
you  with  the  problem  of  respecting  the 
integrity  of  your  citizens  who  like  to 
cast  a  vote  and  think  it  is  not  counted 
any  more  or  less  than  anyone  else,  or 
same-day  registration  which  is  fraught 
with  almost  as  many  problems  as  no 
registration  at  all. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  might  be 
able  to  on  a  bipartisan  basis  at  some 
point  correct  this  problem.  I  am  sure 
that  people  on  the  other  side  would  not 
argue  that  the  bill  is  perfect  in  all  re- 
spects and  maybe  there  is  some  adjust- 
ment we  can  make,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  is  fundamentally  unfair  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  President,  that,  in  summary,  is  I 
think  a  litany  of  basic  argiunents 
against  this  legislation.  I  do  want  to 
commend  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Kentucky.  Even  though  we  differ  on 
the  merits  of  legislation  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  dogged  determination  for 
pursuing  this  both  in  our  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor,  and  I  think  he 
has  done  a  very,  very  effective  job  and 
I  would  hope  as  we  move  along  in  the 
debate  we  might  be  able  to  consider 
some  adjustments  in  this  legislation— 
hopefully  it  is  not  every  bit  of  it  writ- 


ten in  concrete — that  might  make  it 
more  acceptable  should  it  at  some 
point  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  compliments  from  my  col- 
league. It  seems  as  far  as  the  major 
battles  of  registration,  to  register  to 
vote,  or  campaign  finance  reform,  try- 
ing to  limit  expenditures,  it  winds  up 
that  we  are  on  opposite  sides.  He  wor- 
ries about  east  Kentucky  and  I  worry 
about  other  places  and  what  would 
happen  there  if  certain  things  happen. 

I  just  want  to  add  I  am  not  a  lawyer 
and  he  is,  but  I  will  maybe  refute  the 
statement  in  defense  of  my  bill.  He 
talked  about  browbeating  the  people  to 
vote.  I  do  not  agree  this  bill  will  brow- 
beat people  to  vote.  So  I  do  not  accept 
that  description  of  this  bill. 

And  then  as  to  the  right  not  to  par- 
ticipate, if  you  are  registered  and  you 
exercise  a  right  not  to  participate, 
then  you  are  not  taken  off  the  rolls 
under  this  bill.  And  under  this  bill  if 
you  decide  not  to  register,  just  check 
the  box  and  you  do  not  have  to  register 
to  vote.  But  if  you  are  registered  and 
you  want  to  exercise  your  right  not  to 
vote,  you  are  not  eliminated  from  the 
rolls  and  have  to  go  back  through  all 
the  hoops  and  barriers  again  to  get  reg- 
istered. 

We  hear  talk  about  imposing  a  pen- 
alty or  a  fine  or  a  misdemeanor  to  get 
people  to  vote.  We  are  absolutely  the 
opposite.  We  put  the  penalty  to  prevent 
people  to  register  to  vote.  We  make  it 
tough  on  the  front  side,  not  the  back 
side.  We  try  to  prevent  people  and 
make  it  hard  for  them  to  vote.  Only 
those  that  have  the  ability  to  get 
there,  and  understand,  vote.  They  call 
them  the  informed  voter.  We  penalize 
up  front,  because  we  make  it  harder  for 
people  to  go  and  register  to  vote. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  Italy, 
we  are  not  Belgium,  we  are  not  Costa 
Rica.  We  are  the  United  States  of 
America  and  we  want  to  do  it  our  way. 
We  are  the  leaders.  We  do  not  have  to 
look  at  others.  We  should  do  it  our 
way.  Italy  has  a  fine  and  misdemeanor 
and  puts  the  name  on  the  courthouse 
door  if  you  have  not  voted.  We  can  go 
to  open  records.  We  can  go  see  who  has 
not  voted,  and  who  has  not  registered. 
We  can  do  all  that.  But  we  are  not 
Italy.  We  are  no  Belgium.  We  are  not 
Australia.  We  are  not  Costa  Rica,  who- 
ever it  might  be;  we  are  the  United 
States.  No  one  can  tell  us  today  how 
many  people  were  not  registered  who 
wanted  to  vote,  how  many  people  who 
were  not  registered  who  were  eager  to 
vote  and  did  not.  how  many  did  we  pre- 
vent. Could  we  have  had  60  percent  in- 
stead of  55.  if  we  had  this  bill  in  place? 
Sure,  it  does  not  guarantee  higher 
turnout,  but  it  does  guarantee  the  abil- 
ity if  they  have  the  interest  to  go  vote. 
We  do  not  force  them  to,  but  we  have 
it  in  place. 


So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  all 
agree. 

Virginia  had  a  registration  program. 
They  had  250,000  new  registrants  across 
the  State.  In  the  next  election,  their 
turnout  was  up  50,000. 

Well,  they  did  not  vote  250,000  more, 
but  they  voted  50,000  more.  Some  said, 
well,  that  is  not  necessarily  because 
they  had  this  big  regristration  drive.  If 
they  had  not  been  registered,  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  vote.  So 
you  had  at  least  50,000  more  voters  the 
following  election. 

I  thought  pretty  hard  about  who  is 
controlling  the  State  of  California 
right  now  and  the  shape  they  are  in, 
but  I  would  not  mention  that. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Willie  Brown. 

Mr.  FORD.  No,  a  former  Senator. 

But  we  have  a  Senator  here  now  who 
is  trying  to  correct  it. 

Anyhow,  I  have  a  letter  from  Califor- 
nia, dated  March  1.  It  is  from  the  sec- 
retary of  state.  It  reads; 

I  am  writing  as  California's  Chief  Election 
Officer.  As  you  know,  I  am  an  early  and  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  "National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993.  "  The  adoption  of 
such  a  program  is  long  overdue. 

I  will  not  read  the  whole  letter  into 
the  Record,  but  I  will  offer  it  for  the 
Record. 

I  continue: 

The  adoption  cf  H.R.  2  or  S.  460  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  reconnecting— 

Pretty  good  language — 
Go  a  long  way  toward  reconnecting  citizens 
to  their  Government. 

We  have  seen  a  little  tinge  of  it  in 
November  1992.  We  are  beginning  to 
feel  more.  But  here  is  the  secretary  of 
state  of  California  who  says  it  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  reconnecting  the 
citizens  to  their  Government. 

Quoting  from  another  paragraph; 

I  understand  that  It  has  been  alleged  that 
adoption  of  the  "motor  voter"  and  other 
components  of  the  bill  would  increase  the 
likelihood  that  noncitizens  are  registered  to 
vote.  I  would  certainly  be  among  the  first  to 
oppose  any  procedure  that  would  have  that 
impact.  I  firmly  believe  that  only  citizens 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  and  that  all  ap- 
propriate steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  noncitizens  are  not  intentionally  or  in- 
advertently registered. 

So  she  supports  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  as  it  relates  to  noncitizens. 

And  she  further  goes  on; 

My  office  has  reviewed  H.R.  2  and  S.  4€0 
with  attention  to  the  issue  of  noncitizens 
registering  to  vote.  After  this  review,  we 
have  concluded  that  these  bills  will  make  it 
less  rather  than  more  likely  that  noncitizens 
will  be  registered  in  California. 

They  even  talk  about  their  registra- 
tion by  mail  system.  And  it  goes  on 
and  on. 

And  so  if  you  want  to  talk  about 
California,  here  is  the  No.  1  chief  elec- 
tions officer  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Sacramento,  CA,  March  1, 1993. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford, 

Chair.  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. Rtxssell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  I  am  writing  as  Cali- 
fornia's Chief  Elections  Officer.  As  you 
know,  I  am  an  early  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  "National  Voter  Registration 
Act  of  1993".  The  adoption  of  such  a  program 
is  long  overdue. 

At  the  November  1992  Presidential  Elec- 
tion, we  estimate  that  there  were  some 
20.863.687  citizens  eligible  to  register  and 
vote  in  California.  Tragically,  only  15,101,473 
or  72.38%  of  the  eligible  citizens  were  actu- 
ally registered  to  vote  and  even  this  figure 
overstates  the  case  griven  a  significant 
amount  of  "deadwood"  in  our  files.  The  fact 
that  over  5.7  million  eligible  Californians 
were  not  even  registered  to  vote  is  an  embar- 
rassment. What  is  even  more  shameful  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  would  have  voted 
had  they  been  registered.  Their  Inability  to 
vote  left  them  embittered  and  frustrated  and 
denied  the  democratic  process  essential 
input  from  its  citizens. 

The  adoption  of  H.R.  2  or  S.  460  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  reconnecting  citizens  to 
their  government.  California's  successful  ex- 
perience with  registratlon-by-mail.  which  I 
sponsored  and  implemented  in  1976,  indicates 
the  importance  of  this  method  of  registering 
voters.  However,  it  is  only  a  partial  solution. 
Motor-voter  and  active  agency-based  reg- 
istration are  essential  If  we're  going  to  get 
the  job  done.  We  estimate  that  motor-voter 
and  agency-based  registration  would  ulti- 
mately add  over  two  million  additional  reg- 
istrants to  our  files. 

I  understand  that  it  has  been  alleged  that 
adoption  of  the  ••motor  voter"  and  other 
components  of  the  bill  would  increase  the 
likelihood  that  noncitizens  are  registered  to 
vote.  I  would  certainly  be  among  the  first  to 
oppose  any  procedure  that  would  have  that 
imisact.  I  firmly  believe  that  only  citizens 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  and  that  all  ap- 
propriate steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  noncitizens  are  not  intentionally  or  in- 
advertently registered. 

My  office  has  reviewed  H.R.  2  and  S.  460 
with  attention  to  the  issue  of  noncitizens 
registering  to  vote.  After  this  review,  we 
have  concluded  that  these  bills  will  make  it 
less  rather,  than  more  likely  that  nonciti- 
zens will  be  registered  in  California.  Cur- 
rently, with  California's  registration-by- 
mail  system,  we  have  been  very  vigilant  in 
guarding  against  noncitizen  registrations. 
We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  problem  in 
this  regard.  However,  with  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  2  or  S.  460.  the  "motor  voter"  and 
"agency  based"  registration  procedures  will 
become  the  primary  registration  methods. 
"Motor  voter"  and  ••agency-based"  registra- 
tion provide  additional  opportunities  to 
screen  for  applicant  eligibility.  With  proper 
staff  training  and  supervision  and  with  ap- 
propriate form  design,  we  believe  that  any 
risk  of  noncitizens  being  registered  to  vote 
in  California  will  be  reduced  by  the  adoption 
of  the  ••National  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1993." 

I  again  wish  to  indicate  my  support  for 
this  important  measure.  Should  you  staff 
have  questions  in  this  regard,  please  contact 
my  chief  deputy.  Tony  Miller  (fax  916-324- 
4573). 

Sincerely. 

March  fong  Eu. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  just 
happen  to  have  a  letter  that  might  be 


of  interest  to  the  Presiding  Officer.  It 
is  from  Margaret  Jurgensen,  the  elec- 
tion commissioner  from  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  And  I  will  just  quote  a  little 
bit  of  that: 

I  serve  as  the  Election  Commissioner  for 
the  largest  county  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
and  strongly  support  Senate  Bill  2.  Election 
administrators  are  service  providers,  and 
centralization  of  the  registration  process  at 
the  courthouse  is  a  convenience  only  to  elec- 
tion officials,  not  our  citizens.  Even  the  con- 
servative financial  institutions  have  reached 
out  to  their  customers  to  provide  greater  ac- 
cessibility with  off-site  banking  as  witnessed 
by  the  advent  of  bank  cash  cards. 

The  change  represented  in  this  Senate  Bill 
2  will  enhance  the  democratic  process. 
Motor-voter  is  another  step  towards  remov- 
ing artificial  barriers  to  the  voting  process, 
similar  to  the  removal  of  poll  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  distin- 
guished election  commissioner  from 
the  State  of  Nebraska  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Election  Commission, 
Omaha,  NE.  March  1. 1993. 
Senator  Wendell  H.  Ford, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee.  Washington  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  for  your  diligent  efforts  for 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act. 

I  serve  as  the  Election  Commissioner  for 
the  largest  county  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
and  strongly  support  Senate  Bill  2.  Election 
administrators  are  service  providers,  and 
centralization  of  the  registration  process  at 
the  courthouse  is  a  convenience  only  to  elec- 
tion officials,  not  our  citizens.  Even  the  con- 
servative financial  institutions  have  reached 
out  to  their  customers  to  provide  greater  ac- 
cessibility with  off-site  banking  as  witnessed 
by  the  advent  of  bank  cash  cards. 

The  change  represented  in  this  Senate  Bill 
2  will  enhance  the  democratic  process. 
Motor-voter  is  another  step  towards  remov- 
ing artificial  barriers  to  the  voting  process, 
similar  to  the  removal  of  poll  taxes.  Local 
election  officials  need  to  examine  the  proc- 
ess for  voter  registration;  and  develop  a 
means  to  reach  out  to  the  citizens  with  im- 
proved and  accessible  service,  like  all  service 
industries,  private  or  public.  Douglas  Coun- 
ty. Nebraska's  current  process  includes  the 
agency-based,  mail-in  and  motor-voter  reg- 
istration with  the  traditional  courthouse 
registration  setting  and  it  is  working  suc- 
cessfully. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts.  I'm  looking 
forward  to  watching  the  coverage  of  Presi- 
dent Clinton  signing  the  bill  into  law. 
Sincerely. 

Margaret  a.  Jurgensen. 

Election  Commissioner. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  just  had  inserted  in 
the  Record  David  Broders  article  on 
inflated  expectations  and  the 
overhyped  motor-voter  bill. 

Well,  as  usual  we  all  pick  out  what 
sounds  good  for  us  and  do  not  repeat 
what  does  not  sound  too  good. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  whole  article  is 
in  the  Record,  so  now  I  will  not  have 
to  do  it.  But  I  will  pick  out  a  couple  of 
statements  in  addition  to  that. 
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in  a  couple   of  paragraphs 


It  says, 
down; 

"It  was  approved  by  Congress"— talk- 
ing about  the  motor-voter  bill  of  1992— 
"It  was  approved  by  Congress,  but  ve- 
toed by  President  Bush,  for  not  very 
compelling  reasons." 

"Not  very  compelling  reasons." 

Now  we  have  heard  high  praise  for 
David  Broder  here.  He  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est writers,  and  out  in  the  country  he 
meets  with  people,  he  goes  to  pre- 
cincts, he  studies  voting  patterns,  and 
all  that.  I  like  David  Broder.  and  I 
agree. 

But,  I  think  that  we  ought  not  use 
David  Broder  for  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
share  my  view  that  the  Broder  column 
was  about^-I  conceded  he  liked  the 
merits  of  the  bill— but  the  Broder  col- 
umn was  about  paying  for  it? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Essentially,  the 
crux  of  the  article  was  if  we  are  going 
to  pass  legislation,  no  matter  how 
worthwhile  it  was  and  we  thought  it 
was  that  important  for  the  States  to 
accomplish,  then  we  ought  to  send 
them  the  money  to  implement  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  talked  about  CBO's  es- 
timate of  $20  million,  a  savings  of  in 
excess  of  $10  million,  when  you  get 
down  to  what  it  really  costs  out  there 
and  what  it  gives  to  the  citizens.  And  if 
we  flooded  the  States,  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  it,  anyhow. 

Right  now  we  are  giving  them  breaks 
on  postage  and  other  items  that  will 
help  offset,  in  addition  to  the  $10  mil- 
lion. So  the  basic  cost  is  probablv  less 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  If  I  could  ask  the 
Senator  another  question.  If  the  cost  is 
inconsequential,  then  why  do  not  we 
pick  up  the  tab? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  it  is  something  27 
States  have  already  acquired.  It  is  a 
grassroots  effort  and  the  one  way  you 
can  have  this  uniformly  is  here. 

I  would  say  that  at  some  point,  under 
this  legislation,  the  Senator  ought  to 
know  very  well  that  we  cannot  appro- 
priate funds  out  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. It  has  to  come  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  they  will  appro- 
priate some  time.  So  in  this  piece  of 
legislation,  we  cannot  pay  for  it.  If  you 
want  to  put  an  amendment  on  it.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  ride,  but  it  might. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  So  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  support  an  effort 
at  this  level  of  Government  to  pay  for 
this  mandate? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  sure  I  would. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  estimate 
we  have  is  that  the  cost  is  negligible.  I 
think  the  States  can  very  well  pick  it 
up.  And  we  will  provide  some  uniform- 
ity among  the  clerks  where  they  reg- 
ister in  January.  February.  March,  and 
April,  instead  of  having  an  avalanche 
of  people  standing  in  line  trying  to  get 
registered  and  get  frustrated  and  leave. 
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They  like  the  uniformity.  That  is  the 
reason  we  are  getting:  support  from 
California  without  any  money  in  it. 
That  is  the  reason  we  are  getting  sup- 
port for  it  from  Mississippi  without 
any  funding.  That  is  the  reason  we  are 
getting  support  from  Nebraska  without 
any  funding. 

So  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  lean  on 
that  weak  reed  here  now  and  say  that 
we  have  to  pay  for  it.  when  these  Sec- 
retaries of  State  are  endorsing  the  bill 
and  asking  us  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  In  the  correspond- 
ence the  Senator  referred  to,  did  any  of 
the  people  who  wrote  indicate  why, 
since  the  State  has  the  option  to  go  to 
motor-voter  on  its  own,  why  none  of 
these  States  have  done  it? 

(Mrs.  MURRAY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  believe  they 
have,  but  I  will  look  and  see  and  be 
glad  to  find  out. 

Now,  may  I  get  back  to  my  Broder 
statement? 

David  Broder,  in  his  article,  said: 
'•By  building  on  that  State  experi- 
ence"— talking  about  motor-voter — 
"its  sponsors  have  done  something  that 
Is  almost  too  rare  in  Washington.*  Lis- 
ten to  this  now.  '*  *  *  its  sponsors 
have  done  something  that  is  almost  too 
rare  in  Washington:  They  allowed  the 
design  to  be  field-tested  before  taking 
it  national." 

That  is  the  reason  the  support  is  out 
there.  We  field  tested  this  and  it  works. 

At  another  spot  in  the  Broder  article 
it  says,  "the  prospect  of  all  these  new- 
comers makes  Republicans  nervous." 
Think  about  that.  All  these  newcomers 
on  the  rolls  makes  the  Republicans 
nervous,  even  though  many  of  the  new 
registrants  are  expected  to  be  young 
people.  And  in  the  last  two  Presi- 
dential elections,  most  young  people 
voted  Republican. 

But  I  have  heard  it  said  right  there — 
not  by  my  colleague  but  others — that  if 
this  bill  passes,  we  will  never  be  in  the 
majority  again. 

I  ride  down  the  street,  I  cannot  tell 
whether  that  person  is  Democrat  or 
Republican.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are.  I  am  not  trying  to  set  this  up  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  some  of  the  Re- 
publican rhetoric,  it  says  in  David 
Broders  column,  condemning  the  bill, 
has  been  "even  more  exaggerated," 
"even  more  exaggerated  than  Demo- 
cratic description  of  its  benefits." 

So,  I  am  glad  that  David  Broders  ar- 
ticle is  in  the  Record  and  we  will  be 
able  to  reac'  it  in  tot  \1. 

My  colleague  stated  there  1:5  no  cor- 
relation between  registration  and  voter 
turnout.  For  most  States  it  is  a  1-to-l 
correlation. 

if  the  citizen  is  not  registered,  he 
cannot  vote.  That  is  it.  The  bill  makes 
registration  easier  so  the  citizen  can 
vote  if  he  chooses  to  vote. 

1  do  not  know,  and  nobody  can  tell 
me,  how  many  people  on  November  3. 
1992.  were  eager  to  vote  and  did  not  go 


to  the  polls  because  he  or  she  was  not 
registered.  That  is  a  shame.  We  ought 
to  make  it  as  convenient  as  possible. 

So  the  experience  of  States,  now  it 
has  been  tested,  the  lack  of,  probably, 
cost  in  this,  and  the  statements  of  no 
fraud,  the  encouragement  by  secretar- 
ies of  States — Washington's  Secretary 
of  State — the  occupant  of  the  chair  at 
this  date — makes  eloquent  statements. 
In  fact,  we  had  a  discussion  in  the 
Rules  Committee  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  They  had  a  pretty 
good  discussion.  I  believe  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Washington  won  that. 

But  you  begin  to  look  at  those  who 
have  the  responsibility — they  want  it. 
And  we  are  saying  you  cannot  have  it. 

So  the  argument  is  if  they  want  it. 
let  the  State  pass  it.  This  makes  it  uni- 
form, and  they  see  that.  Everybody  un- 
derstands It.  The  costs,  mandated 
costs,  are  for  mailings,  and  we  provide 
a  reduced  postal  rate.  There  is  nothing 
about  computers  in  here.  We  do  not 
recommend  computers,  or  mandate 
computers. 

Let  us  get  away  from  the  notion  that 
we  are  browbeating  people  to  vote,  get 
away  from  the  notion  we  ought  to 
maybe  penalize  people,  fine  them  for 
not  going  to  the  polls.  Our  penalty  is 
before  they  register.  They  have  to  go 
over  the  barriers  and  through  the 
hoops  and  everything  to  get  registered. 
And  we  have  our  penalty  to  prevent 
them  from  registering  rather  than  en- 
courage them  to  vote. 

So  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  My  colleague 
knows  I  was  not  advocating  going  to 
fines  and  penalties.  I  was  pointing  out 
that  is  the  only  way  you  were  guaran- 
teed higher  turnout,  and  I  cited  the 
countries  that  have  chosen  to  do  that 
as  an  example  of  something  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  do.  I  do  not  advocate 
that  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  this  Senator  from 
Kentucky  who  feels  the  people  have  a 
perfect  right  not  to  participate  if  they 
do  not  want  to.  And  throwing  huge 
numbers  of  people  all  into  the  rolls  will 
not  guarantee  higher  participation. 

The  California  correspondence  that 
was  referred  to — of  course,  California 
has  the  option.  I  see  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  here  now.  Cali- 
fornia has  the  option  to  go  to  motor- 
voter  today  if  they  choose  to.  Presum- 
ably, that  is  a  decision  they  could 
make  at  any  moment  if  they  felt  it  was 
the  smart  thing  for  them  to  do. 

With  regard  to  the  unfunded  mandate 
issue,  which  is  really  the  crux  of  the 
argument,  of  thode  of  us  on  this  side.  I 
would  li'ife  to  make  reference  to  cor- 
respondence by  the  former  Governor  of 
Arkansas,  of  June  7.  1970.  In  referring 
r.o  the  issue  of  Federal  mandates — that 
is.  we  decide  for  the  States  what  is  best 
for  them  and  they  get  to  pay  for  it— 
the  Governor  of  Arkansas  said: 


States  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  operating 
a  budget  deficit.  Every  mandated  dollar  that 
we  spend  is  a  real  dollar  that  has  to  be  taken 
from  another  program.  As  Governors,  we 
have  to  make  very  difficult  choices  in  a  wide 
array  of  health  and  human  service  initia- 
tives. We  have  found  ourselves  cutting  back 
on  important  educational  initiatives,  choos- 
ing charity  hospitals,  unable  to  fund  in- 
creases in  cash  assistance  levels,  and  slash- 
ing a  variety  of  important  State  programs 
that  provide  health  and  support  services  to 
our  low-income  citizens. 

That  was  a  letter  to  the  members  of 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Governors  Asso- 
ciation, signed  by  among  others.  Presi- 
dent Clinton. 

Also  I  have  a  letter  I  would  like  to — 
that  covers  it.  That  Is  a  direct  quote 
from  President  Clinton. 

Also,  correspondence  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  which  I 
will  ask  to  have  printed  in  a  moment. 
But  reading  pertinent  parts— this  is 
from  Larry  Naake.  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties. 

He  states: 

Los  Angeles  County  estimates  the  bill  will 
cost  the  county  an  additional  S5.5  million 
and  the  State  of  California  estimates  it  will 
cost  the  state  an  additional  S26  million. 

It  could  be.  as  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Kentucky  mentioned.  I  do 
not  question  the  accuracy  of  the  let- 
ter— he  read  it — that  there  are  some 
people  in  California  who  think  this  bill 
is  a  good  idea.  But  it  seems  to  me  those 
in  California  charged  with  the  fiscal  in- 
tegrity of  the  State,  who  had  the  op- 
tion, right  now.  to  make  this  decision, 
may  be  taking  into  account  the  cost  of 
doing  it. 

This  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties official — again.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  California.  I  visit  there  occasionally 
but  I  am  just  relating  to  my  colleagues 
what  apparently  some  people  in  Cali- 
fornia feel  the  cost  of  this  mandate 
would  be.  $5.5  million  to  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  $26  million  statewide. 

Then  the  NACo  executive  director 
goes  on  and  makes  the  other  argument, 
which  affects  everybody  who  does  not 
have  motor-voter,  which  is  the  ques- 
tion of  unfunded  Federal  mandates  on 
States  and  local  governments. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  association  of  Counties. 

Washington.  DC.  February  17.  1993. 
Hon.  MrrcH  McConnell. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McConnell:  On  Thursday. 
February  18.  the  Senate  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration Committee  is  scheduled  to  mark  up 
the  National  Voter  Registration  Act.  H.R.  2. 
While  we  support  the  concept  of  removing 
barriers  and  expanding  access  to  voter  reg- 
istration, we  do  have  some  concerns  about 
the  bill.  Our  primary  concern  is  the  bill  will 
impose  another  unfunded  mandate  on  state 


and  local  governments  at  a  time  when  they 
are  struggling  to  meet  existing  financial  ob- 
ligations. Los  Angles  County  estimates  the 
bill  will  cost  the  county  an  additional  $5.5 
million  and  the  state  of  California  estimates 
it  will  cost  the  state  an  additional  S26  mil- 
lion. We  strongly  urge  your  support  for  an 
amendment  that  would  authorize  full  federal 
funding  to  states  and  localities  to  carry  out 
the  new  requirements. 

As  you  well  know,  federal  assistance  to 
states  and  localities  has  declined  drastically 
since  1981.  During  the  same  period,  the  num- 
ber of  unfunded  federal  mandates  on  state 
and  local  governments  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly. Each  time  a  new  federal  mandate  is 
enacted,  state  and  local  officials  are  forced 
to  make  the  tough  decisions  on  raising  taxes 
and  cutting  existing  services  to  pay  for  the 
new  mandate.  Needless  to  say.  these  tough 
decisions  have  caused  many  of  them  their 
jobs. 

As  you  consider.  H.R.  2  and  other  mandates 
on  state  and  local  governments,  we  would 
merely  urge  you  to  ensure,  at  the  very  least, 
that  full  funding  is  provided  to  states  and  lo- 
calities to  implement  new  initiatives.  Thank 
you  for  your  consideration  and  please  feel 
free  to  contact  Larry  Jones  of  my  staff  if 
you  have  any  questions. 
Sincerely. 

Larrv  E.  Naake. 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Also,  we  have 
heard  from  some  Kentucky  officials  on 
this  issue.  I  have  a  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 28.  1993.  this  year,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Services  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  letter  says  in  pertinent 
part: 

However,  the  Department  for  Employment 
Services  is  very  concerned  with  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  necessary  to  ensure  maxi- 
mum participation  by  my  department. 

Further  in  the  letter.  Margaret 
Whittet  says.  "We  have  reviewed  this 
legislation  in  detail  and  have  con- 
cluded that  it  does  not  provide" — does 
not  provide — "for  additional  funds  to 
carry  out  these  added  responsibilities." 

My  question  of  my  colleague — he  is 
no  longer  on  the  floor  but  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  returning.  My  colleague  has  ar- 
gued I  think,  and  I  do  not  want  to  mis- 
represent his  position,  that  the  cost  of 
this  mandate  is  really  quite  minimal. 

My  thought  is.  if  the  cost  is  quite 
minimal,  then  why  do  we  not  pay  for 
it?  We  are  passing  other  legislation 
around  here  without  paying  for  it.  Yes- 
terday, we  extended  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  something  I  am 
in  favor  of.  I  voted  for  an  amendment 
to  pay  for  it  rather  than  to  charge  it  to 
our  grandchildren.  It  seems  to  me 
somewhere  in  this  $1.4  trillion  budget 
we  could  find,  if  the  cost  is  a  pittance, 
the  money  to  provide  for  this  mandate. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mrs.  BOXER.  Madaun  President,  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  raised  the 
issue  of  California  and  cited  some 
elected  officials  who  did  not  believe  it 
was  a  good  idea  to  pass  the  motor- 
voter  bill  because  of  its  cost.  I  think 
we  really  need  to  look  at  this  issue 
squarely.  We  know  that  when  you  hold 
elections,  it  costs  money.  Does  that 
mean  that  we  should  become  a  non- 
democracy,  a  dictatorship  because  we 
would  save  money? 

The  fact  is  this  is  a  government  of, 
by.  and  for  the  people.  We  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  should  be  working  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make 
sure  that  each  and  every  American 
finds  it  very  easy  to  register  to  vote. 

One  of  the  things  that  worried  me 
very  much  during  the  last  election  was 
the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  as  large 
a  turnout  as  we  should  have  had.  Even 
with  all  the  hoopla  surrounding  the 
election  and  the  fact  we  had  more  in- 
terest than  ever  before,  we  still  had  far 
too  many  people  who  were  not  even 
registered  to  vote. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
from  California.  March  Fong  Eu.  one  of 
the  most  popular  elected  officials  in 
California.  We  will  see  as  we  listen  to 
these  words  why  she  thinks  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  pass  this  legislation. 

She  says: 

I  am  writing  as  California's  Chief  Elections 
Officer.  As  you  know,  I  am  an  early  and  en- 
thusiastic supporter  of  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  program  is  long  overdue. 

At  the  November  1992  Presidential  elec- 
tion, we  estimate  that  there  were  some  20 
million  citizens  eligible  to  register  and  vote 
in  California.  Tragically,  only  72  percent  of 
them  were  actually  registered  to  vote. 

She  says: 

The  fact  that  over  5.7  million  eligible  Cali- 
fornlans  were  not  even  registered  to  vote  is 
an  embarrassment.  What  is  even  more 
shameful  Is  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
would  have  voted  had  they  been  registered. 
Their  inability  to  vote  left  them  embittered 
and  frustrated  and  denied  the  democratic 
process  essential  input  from  its  citizens. 

She  said: 

The  adoption  of  H.R.  2  or  S.  460  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  reconnecting  citizens  to 
their  Government. 

She  talks  about  California's  success- 
ful experience  with  registration  by 
mail.  But  she  says  it  is  only  a  partial 
solution.  She  says: 

Motor-voter  and  active  agency-based  reg- 
istration are  essential  if  we  are  going  to  get 
the  job  done.  We  estimate  that  motor-voter 
and  agency-based  registration  would  ulti- 
mately add  over  2  million  additional  reg- 
istrants to  our  files. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
this  letter  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sacramento,  CA,  March  1, 1993. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford. 

Chair,  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  I  am  writing  as  Cali- 
fomias  Chief  Elections  Officer.  As  you 
know.  I  am  an  early  and  enthusiastic  and 
supporter  of  the  "National  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1993".  The  adoption  of  such  a  pro- 
gram is  long  overdue. 

At  the  November  1992  Presidential  Elec- 
tion, we  estimate  that  there  were  some 
20.863,687  citizens  eligible  to  register  and 
vote  in  California.  Tragically,  only  15.101.473 
or  72.38%  of  the  eligible  citizens  were  actu- 
ally registered  to  vote  and  even  this  figure 
overstates  the  case  given  a  significant 
amount  of  "deadwood  '  in  our  files.  TTie  fact 
that  over  5.7  million  eligible  Callfornians 
were  not  even  registered  to  vote  is  an  embar- 
rassment. What  is  even  more  shameful  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  tiiem  would  have  voted 
had  they  been  registered.  Their  inability  to 
vote  left  them  embittered  and  frustrated  and 
denied  the  democratic  process  essential 
input  from  its  citizens. 

The  adoption  of  H.R.  2  or  S.  460  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  reconnecting  citizers  to 
their  government.  California's  successful  ex- 
perience with  registration-by-mail.  which  I 
sponsored  and  implemented  in  1976,  indicates 
the  importance  of  this  method  of  regi.itering 
voters.  However,  it  is  only  a  partial  solution. 
Motor-voter  and  active  agency-based  reg- 
istration are  essential  if  we're  going  to  get 
the  job  done.  We  estimate  that  motor-voters 
and  agency-based  registration  would  ulti- 
mately add  over  two  million  additional  reg- 
istrants to  our  files. 

I  understand  that  It  has  been  alleged  that 
adoption  of  the  "motor  voter"  and  other 
components  of  the  bill  would  increase  the 
likelihood  that  noncitizens  are  registered  to 
vote.  I  would  certainly  be  among  the  first  to 
oppose  any  procedure  that  would  have  that 
impact.  I  firmly  believe  that  only  citizens 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  and  that  all  ap- 
propriate steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  noncitizens  are  not  intentionally  or  in- 
advertently registered. 

My  office  has  reviewed  H.R.  2  and  S.  460 
with  attention  to  the  issue  of  noncitizens 
registering  to  vote.  After  this  review,  we 
have  concluded  that  these  bills  will  make  It 
less  rather  than  more  likely  that  noncitizens 
will  be  registered  in  California.  Currently, 
with  California's  registration-by-mai!  sys- 
tem, we  have  been  verj'  vigilant  in  guarding 
against  noncitizen  registrations.  We  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  problem  in  this  regard. 
However,  with  the  adoption  of  H.R.  2  or  S. 
460.  the  "motor  voter"  and  'agency  based" 
registration  procedures  will  become  the  pri- 
mary registration  methods.  "Motor  voter' 
and  "agency-based"  registration  provide  ad- 
ditional opportunities  to  screen  for  appl.cant 
eligibility.  With  proper  staff  training  and  su- 
pervision and  with  appropriate  form  design. 
we  believe  that  any  risk  of  noncitizens  being 
registered  to  vote  in  California  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  adoption  of  the  "National 
Voter  Registration  Aot  of  1993." 

I  again  wish  to  indicate  my  suppor:  for 
this  important  measure.  Should  you  staff 
have  questions  in  this  regard,  piease  contact 
my  chief  deputy,  Tony  Miller  (fax  916-324- 
4573). 

Sincerely. 

March  Fong  Eu. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President  I 
will  just  conclude  by  saying  that,  if 
there  is  one  thing  we  need  to  be  sure 
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we  do,  it  is  expand  our  democracy.  I  do 
not  know  how  these  people  are  going  to 
vote.  Are  they  going  to  vote  Repub- 
lican? Democratic?  Are  they  going  to 
register  Independent?  That  is  not  the 
point.  We  have  to  take  politics  out  of 
this.  Madam  President.  But  what  we 
need  to  make  sure  is  that  our  young 
people  get  connected  to  the  process, 
that  people  of  all  ages  find  it  easy  to 
regrister  to  vote.  And  then  it  is  up  to  us 
by  the  quality  and  caliber  of  our  can- 
didates, by  our  stands  on  the  issues,  by 
doing  the  kinds  of  things  that  our 
President  does  so  well,  reaching  out  to 
voters  to  make  sure  they  feel  con- 
nected and  they  go  to  the  polls.  But  let 
us  not  make  it  so  hard  for  them  to  reg- 
ister: it  is  too  difficult  today.  The  ex- 
ample of  California  should  not  be  used 
to  dissuade  my  colleagues  from  voting 
for  this  bill.  It  should  be  used  to  en- 
courage them  because  our  secretary  of 
state,  who  holds  the  solemn  respon- 
sibility to  make  sure  that  the  most 
people  register  to  vote,  has  come  out  in 
favor  of  motor-voter.  She  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  elected  officials  in  the 
State,  and  has  been  elected  a  number 
of  times.  I  commend  this  letter  to  all 
of  my  colleagues. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
I  will  just  say  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimate  of  cost  to  the  States  of  imple- 
menting this  is  SlOO  million.  Before 
Senator  Boxer  leaves  the  floor,  I  just 
want  to  ask  her  one  question.  Given 
the  apparent  cost  of  this  to  Califor- 
nia—I really  do  not  want  to  dabble  in 
California  politics  here.  I  do  not  know 
what  all  is  going  on  out  there,  other 
than  I  know  you  have  had  severe  finan- 
cial problems  at  the  State  level,  and  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  estimating  it  could 
cost  California  $26  million  to  adopt  this 
system.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
accurate  or  not.  My  only  question  real- 
ly of  my  friend  from  California  is 
whether  she  would  support  an  amend- 
ment that  we  pay  for  this  mandate. 
Would  that  have  some  appeal? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President,  let 
me  just  say  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
that  the  letter  from  my  secretary  of 
state  does  not  even  request  that.  We 
understand  that  we  could  save  a  lot  of 
money  if  we  did  not  hold  elections. 
Just  say  no  more,  it  is  too  expensive. 

The  fact  is  I  come  from  local  govern- 
ment, as  does  my  friend,  and  I  do  not 
like  mandates,  but  what  I  want  to  say 
is  this:  This  is  about  democracy.  This 
is  about  voter  registration,  and  we  all 
have  to  share  the  burden  at  all  levels  of 
goverrjnent.  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion should  stand  on  its  merits.  I  also 
take  issue  with  the  estimates  that  my 


friend  the  Senator  has  put  on  the  table 
from  CBO. 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  cost. 
Again,  I  will  say  my  very  own  sec- 
retary of  state  is  silent  on  that  issue 
and  wants  us  to  pass  this  legislation  as 
it  is.  We  have  many  ways  that  we  can 
help  local  government  and  State  gov- 
ernment. But  I  think  when  we  talk 
about  ensuring  that  everyone  partici- 
pates in  the  process,  that  should  stand 
alone.  That  is  why  I  strongly  support 
this  legislation. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
the  secretary  of  state  may  have  been 
silent  on  the  issue  of  paying  for  it.  but 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
Employment  and  Development  Depart- 
ment which  is  an  agency  of  the  Califor- 
nia government  that  apparently  has 
some  concern  about  having  to  pay  for 
it.  The  secretary  of  state  obviously  is 
for  it,  but  I  suspect  the  secretary  of 
state  in  California  does  not  have  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  paying  for  it. 
Secretaries  of  state  in  most  States  are 
involved  in  registering  people  to  vote 
and  are  typically  enthusiastic  about 
things  that  enhance  their  responsibil- 
ities that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  for. 

But  I  have  a  letter  from  a  man 
named  Thomas  Nagle,  who  is  director 
of  the  Employment  and  Development 
Department,  an  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment of  California,  which  presumably 
would  have  some  concern  about  actu- 
ally paying  the  tab. 

Mr.  Nagle  says  in  part:  "This  un- 
funded requirement,"  referring  to  the 
motor-voter  bill,  "would  create  signifi- 
cant financial  and  administrative  dif- 
ficulties which  would  negatively  im- 
pact the  Employment  Development  De- 
partment's primary  mission  of  serving 
California  workers  and  employers." 

He  states  the  opposition  of  that  de- 
partment of  California  government  to 
this  bill.  Obviously,  some  people  in 
California  are  for  it,  some  people  in 
California  are  against  it. 

The  only  point  I  was  trying  to  make 
in  bringing  up  California  is  we  all  know 
California  has  had  severe  financial 
problems.  It  has  been  front  page  news 
not  just  in  California  but  across  the 
country.  I  brought  it  up  in  the  context 
of  whether  or  not  we,  at  this  level,  a 
government  that  has  the  ability  to  go 
into  debt  unlike  all  State  governments 
which  must  pay  as  you  go,  should  be 
telling  States  like  California  this  is 
the  kind  of  system  you  are  going  to 
have  and,  by  the  way,  you  get  to  pay 
for  it. 

With  regard  to  cost  estimates,  if  the 
CBO  eslimaie  of  $100  million  cost  to 
the  States  over  5  years  is  too  high, 
great.  The  lesser  the  cost  estimate,  it 
seems  to  rr.e,  the  stronger  the  argu- 
ment ihat  we  ought  to  pay  for  it  rather 
than  just  passing  another  unfunded 
mandate.  I  read  the  earlier  letter  from 
President  Clinton  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor as  to  his  feeling  about  that. 


I  was  just  handed  the  CBO  estimate. 
But  even  if  the  CBO  estimate  is  wrong 
and  it  is  too  high,  if  it  is  lower,  it 
seems  to  me  that  only  strengthens  the 
argument  that  we  ought  to  pick  up  the 
tab  rather  than  sending  another  un- 
funded mandate  down  to  State  govern- 
ments. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President,  I  am 
filling  in  very  briefly  for  Senator  Ford, 
who  is  handling  this  measure,  but  I 
thought  I  might  just  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  motor-voter  bill. 

The  whole  theory  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  based  on  participation.  If 
we  do  not  participate  in  creating  the 
kind  of  government  that  we  should 
have,  then  the  whole  theory  breaks 
down. 

What  we  have  here  is  something  that 
encourages  participation.  It  is  very 
basic.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  so  basic  that 
we  should  not  have  to  debate  it,  and  we 
should  be  able  to  go  ahead  very  quick- 
ly. It  is  a  little  bit  like  helping  edu- 
cation and  other  things.  We  have  to  be 
informed.  We  have  to  participate.  Any- 
thing that  is  going  to  help  those  things 
ultimately  helps  this  Nation. 

I  recognize  we  are  going  to  probably 
have  a  motion  on  cloture.  The  rumors 
I  hear,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  true — I  assume  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  may  have  something  to  say 
about  this— the  rumors  I  hear  are  that 
we  may  not  get  60  votes  for  cloture,  at 
least  the  first  time. 

I  hope  some  of  my  colleagues  would 
reconsider  on  that  and  look  at  some- 
thing that  is  very  basic.  We  can  differ 
on  health  care  and  we  can  differ  on  a 
lot  of  other  things  which  I  think  are 
important  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington thinks  are  important.  But  par- 
ticipation in  the  process,  we  really 
should  not  disagree  on  that.  That  is 
fundamental.  We  ought  to  be  there.  We 
ought  to  be  encouraging  that. 

Madam  President,  I  question  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak 
as  in  morning  business  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FREE  CONGRESS 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  want,  for  a  moment  or 
two  this  afternoon,  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  on  an  organization 
known  as  the  Free  Congress  Founda- 
tion. 


This  organization  is,  in  fact,  a  very 
prominent,  conservative  think  tank.  It 
prides  itself  in  attacking,  as  its  annual 
report  says,  "pork  barrel  spending,  un- 
ethical personal  conduct  and  the  in- 
ability or  refusal  of  Congress  to  re- 
spond to  popular  demands  for  account- 
able and  frugal  government." 

Madam  President,  those  are  words 
taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Free  Congrress  Foundation.  Mr.  Paul  M. 
Weyrich  is  the  president  of  this  founda- 
tion, as  we  can  see  from  this  very  slick 
publication. 

Those  are  noble  goals  expressed  by 
the  Free  Congress  Foundation  and, 
normally,  I  say  this  is  good  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  certainly  good  for  orga- 
nizations from  all  across  the  political 
spectrum  to  shine  their  spotlights  on 
Capitol  Hill  with  as  much  intensity  as 
possible.  However,  I  have  recently  be- 
come aware  of  a  couple  of  matters  re- 
garding the  Free  Congress  Foundation, 
which  I  think  merit  holding  up  to  the 
light. 

The  first  matter  concerns  pork  barrel 
spending.  The  Free  Congress  Founda- 
tion publishes  a  periodical  known  as 
"Spotlight  on  Congress,"  which  focuses 
on  congressional  spending  practices, 
and  as  the  foundation's  annual  report 
puts  it,  "spending  menus  heavily  laden 
with  pork."  This  is  one  of  the  publica- 
tions put  out  by  the  Free  Congress 
Foundation. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  then,  when  I 
learned  that  the  Free  Congress  Foun- 
dation has  received  nearly  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  in  discretionary  grants 
from  the  Federal  Transportation  De- 
partment over  the  last  few  years  to 
print  another  publication,  a  magazine 
on  electric  railroads.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, here  is  the  "New  Electric  Rail- 
way Journal."  This  journal,  a  founda- 
tion product.  Madam  President,  was 
printed  and  published  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense. 

On  top  of  that,  they  receive  an  addi- 
tional subsidy  when  they  use  their  non- 
profit mailing  permit  to  mail  these 
magazines  to  their  subscribers  at  a 
greatly  reduced  postage  rate. 

There  are  magazines  in  the  private 
sector  today  which  compete  with  this 
particular  magazine,  the  "New  Electric 
Railway  Journal,"  and  these  free  mar- 
ket competitors  do  not  receive  a  half 
million  dollars  in  Federal  subsidy,  nor 
do  they  receive  the  benefit  of  a  non- 
profit mailing  permit. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Free  Congress 
Foundation  told  my  staff  as  recently  as 
last  week  that  the  Federal  grants  they 
receive  are  first  in  effect  laundered — 
laundered— through  George  Mason  Uni- 
versity because,  as  they  put  it,  founda- 
tion bylaws  prohibit  them  from  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds. 

Madam  President,  most  of  the  foun- 
dations that  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
are  foundations  that  sometime  give 
money  to  colleges  and  universities.  It 
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is  very  strange  indeed  that,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  college  or  university, 
George  Mason  University,  is  in  fact 
giving  money  away  to  a  foundation. 

Mr  question  then  is  this:  Is  this  not 
the  very  pork  that  this  Free  Congress 
Foundation  has  been  complaining  of? 
And  if  it  is,  where  does  the  Free  Con- 
gress Foundation  get  off  by  complain- 
ing about  i)ork,  when  they  themselves 
have  had  their  hand  in  the  money 
sack? 

The  second  matter  that  concerns  me. 
Madam  President,  has  to  do  with  re- 
cent allegations  that  just  surfaced  this 
morning.  I  would  like  to  pay  a  special 
compliment  to  "Roll  Call,"  the  news- 
paper of  Capitol  Hill,  dated  Thursday, 
March  4,  1993,  for  a  very  good  piece  of 
investigative  journalism  and  I  would 
like  to  read  this  second  paragraph  in 
this  article.  Madam  President.  This  is 
written  by  Glenn  R.  Simpson  who  is  as- 
sociated with  "Roll  Call,"  and  let  me, 
if  I  might,  read  the  second  paragraph: 

The  allegations,  which  were  raised  with 
the  committee  by  the  Free  Congress  Founda- 
tion, are  unsubstantiated  and  are  being  pro- 
moted by  conservative  activists  in  Florida 
whose  credibility  has  been  questioned,  but 
the  Judiciary  Committee  directed  the  FBI  to 
investigate  them. 

These  are  allegations  against  Janet 
Reno.  Janet  Reno,  as  we  know.  Madam 
President,  is  the  nominee  to  become 
our  next  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Madam  President,  The  Free  Congress 
Foundation  which  now  appears  to  be 
gearing  up  to  go  after  Ms.  Reno  is  the 
same  Free  Congress  Foundation  which 
has  had  its  hand  in  the  till  getting  a 
half  million  dollars  to  publish  their 
own  railway  journal,  while  they  rail 
about  what  others  get.  It  appears  now 
that  they  are  getting  ready  to  step  up 
the  tempo  and  go  after  this  particular 
nominee,  Ms.  Reno. 

Madam  President,  the  Free  Congress 
Foundation  has  been  certified  as  a 
501(c)3  organization  since  1977.  What 
this  means,  simply,  is  that  this  organi- 
zation has  been  granted  an  exemption 
from  paying  Federal  taxes  as  long  as  it 
agrees  to  abide  by  certain  conditions. 
One  of  those  conditions  is  that  there 
are  very  narrow  restrictions  on  its  lob- 
bying activities. 

Since  that  is  the  case,  what  is  the 
Free  Congress  Foundation  doing  rais- 
ing unsubstantiated  allegations  with 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
cerning a  Presidential  nominee?  Is  this 
a  violation  of  their  501(c)3  status? 

Madam  President,  I  hope  to  get  some 
answers  to  these  questions.  I  am  now 
asking  Transportation  Secretary  Pena 
to  review  the  past  discretionary  grants 
that  have  been  used  to  fund  this  "New 
Electric  Railway  Journal"  and  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  this  is  a  proper 
use  of  the  funds  we  appropriate  for 
transportation  projects.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  proper. 

I  also  hope  that.  Madam  President,  in 
the   course   of  its  regular  reviews  of 


501(c)3  organizations,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  make  sure  that  the  Free 
Congress  Foundation  is  not  involved  in 
activities  which  violate  the  conditions 
of  its  tax-exempt  status. 

Madam  President,  the  Free  Congress 
Foundation  appears  quite  willing  to 
take  taxpayer  dollars  without  being 
held  to  answer,  as  the  foundation  puts 
it,  "to  the  popular  demands  for  ac- 
countable and  frugal  government." 

These  matters  are  not  just  about 
pork;  they  are  about  hypocrisy.  The 
next  time  the  folks  from  the  Free  Con- 
gress Foundation  want  to  talk  about 
pork  barrel  spending  or  unethical  con- 
duct, they  would  be  well  advised  to 
take  their  spotlight  over  to  a  mirror 
and  take  a  look  at  themselves. 

In  closing.  Madam  President,  when  it 
comes  to  pork,  I  would  simply  remind 
the  Free  Congress  Foundation  of  some- 
thing of  the  old  adage  we  all  learned 
when  we  were  young:  "Don't  talk  with 
your  mouth  full." 

Madam  President,  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  recognizing  me.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recogrnizes  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  to  speak  as  if  in  morning 
business  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDING      ROBERT      OAKLEY. 

UNITED  STATES  SPECIAL  ENVOY 

TO  SOMALIA 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  Ambassador  Robert 
Oakley  completed  his  mission  as  Unit- 
ed States  Special  Envoy  to  Somalia.  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  Ambassador 
Oakley  for  a  job  well  done. 

When  the  United  States  undertook 
the  difficult  and  risky  mission  of  send- 
ing military  troops  in  Somalia,  Presi- 
dent Bush  called  on  Ambassador  Oak- 
ley, a  former  United  States  diplomat  in 
Mogadishu,  to  lead  the  United  States 
effort  there. 

Almost  immediately,  he  went  to  So- 
malia to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
United  States  troops.  In  advance  of 
American  forces,  Oakley  and  his  small 
team  traveled  courageously,  to  town 
after  town,  to  prepare  the  way  for  U.S 
troops.  He  talked  to  relief  organiza- 
tions, met  with  the  warlords,  and  dis- 
cussed the  operation  with  local  Somali 
groups.  No  doubt  the  success  of  the 
U.S.  military  intervention — with  very 
minimal  casualties — is  largely  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Ambassador  Oakley. 

After  the  initial  deployment  phase. 
Ambassador  Oakley  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  promote  political  dialog.  He 
has  spoken  openly  and  firmly  about  the 
needs  of  the  Somali  people.  He  has  con- 
sulted closely  with  local  Somali  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  elders,  intellec- 
tuals, and  student  grroups. 

Madam  President,  the  United  States 
operation  in  Somalia  has  clearly  sue- 
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ceeded.  The  goal  of  the  American-led 
operation  was  to  open  relief  corridors, 
and  now  food  gets  to  those  in  need. 
Malnutrition  rates  have  dropped  dra- 
matically. Feeding  centers  are  being 
turned  into  schools.  A  local  police 
force  has  been  created.  Dramatic 
progress  has  been  made. 

Nevertheless,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  In  the  coming  months,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  will  undertake  the  difficult 
tasks  of  forging  a  political  reconcili- 
ation and  rehabilitating  the  country- 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  se- 
curity. Even  as  the  United  Nations 
takes  over,  I  strongly  believe  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  stay  engaged  in  Soma- 
lia, fully  supporting  the  U.N.  oper- 
ation. 

Madam  President,  I  strongly  com- 
mend Ambassador  Oakley.  The  United 
States  was  well-served  in  Somalia  by  a 
committed  and  outstanding  diplomat. 
Under  very  difficult  circumstance,  he 
did  a  superb  job. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  Senate  continued  to  consider  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky.  Senator 
Ford,  in  urging  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port cloture  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  National  Voter  Registration  Act 
of  1993.  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
motor-voter  bill.  It  is  the  same  bill 
which  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
passed  last  year,  and  its  mission,  which 
is  simply  stated — to  increase  voter  par- 
ticipation— remains  the  same. 

Just  weeks  ago.  the  House  passed  the 
bill  once  again,  and  it  is  now  the  Sen- 
ate's responsibility,  or  opportunity,  to 
send  the  National  Voter  Registration 
Act  to  the  President  for  this  signature. 

The  National  Voter  Registration  Act 
is  straightforward  and  fair.  The  bill 
simply  broadens  the  means  by  which 
Americans  may  register  to  vote. 
Motor-voter  provides  individuals  the 
option  of  registering  to  vote  when  ap- 
plying for  a  driver's  license,  by  mailing 
in  a  uniform  application,  or  by  reg- 
istering in  person  by  various  Federal 
and  State  locations. 

The  bill  comes  before  us  at  a  time 
when  people  across  the  country  are 
calling  for  electoral  reforms.  Hundreds 
of  people  in  my  home  State  of  Oregon 
have  urged  me  to  support  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  when  the  Senate  consid- 
ers it  this  spring.  I  intend  to  do  so.  But 
overhauling  our  electoral  system,  we 
must  first  address  the  most  fundamen- 
tal feature  of  the  voting  process  and 
that  is  registering,  registering  to  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  well  aware  that  I 
stand  alone  today  as  the  only  Repub- 


lican sponsor  of  this  measure.  I  do  so 
because  I  believe  that  access  to  the 
electoral  process  is  not  a  partisan 
issue. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  some  sentiment  prevails  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  that  somehow  this 
is  a  measure  that  will  benefit  Demo- 
crats and  not  benefit  Republicans.  I 
would  only  indicate  that  our  State  of 
Oregon  has  had  motor-voter  registra- 
tion. 

I  am  a  Republican.  My  colleague. 
Senator  Packwood,  is  a  Republican. 
And  we  were  elected  by  a  State  that 
has  a  very  active  inordinate  margin, 
unfortunate  margin  favoring  the 
Democratic  Party.  Nevertheless,  we 
stand  here  today  as  two  Republicans 
elected  by  a  constituency  that  favors 
the  Democrats.  But  at  the  same  time, 
Mr.  President,  the  Republicans  of  our 
State  control  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  legislature  and  they 
made  a  gain  in  this  last  election.  In  a 
landslide  election  for  President  Clin- 
ton, we  made  a  gain  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate from  20  Democrats  and  10  Repub- 
licans to  14  Republicans  and  16  Demo- 
crats. With  the  swing  vote  of  one  Dem- 
ocrat we  will  have  a  tie  Senate,  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

What  I  am  saying,  simply,  is  that  we 
have  proven  the  case  in  our  State  that 
Republicans  can  be  elected  and  are  not 
put  at  a  handicap  because  of  motor- 
voter  registration. 

One  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
motor-voter  registration  is  the  Repub- 
lican secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Ralph  Monroe,  who 
came  back  here  and  testified  before  our 
Rules  Committee  in  support  of  motor- 
voter. 

I  still  feel  that  most  elections  are 
local  and  that  the  people  of  my  State 
are  most  willing  to  consider  the  person 
not  because  he  has,  or  she  has,  a  D  or 
an  R  behind  their  name,  but  their 
qualifications. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Demo- 
cratic incumbent  Congressman  who 
was  my  opponent,  or  I  was  his  oppo- 
nent, for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1966  was 
the  honorary  chairman  of  my  reelec- 
tion campaign  in  1990. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  my  State 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Con- 
gresswomen  to  ever  serve  from  the 
State  of  Oregon.  Congresswoman  Edith 
Green,  was  also  the  chairperson  of  my 
reelection  campaign  in  1984. 

Whether  our  politics  are  a  little  dif- 
ferent than  other  States,  I  do  not 
know,  except  to  say  that  the  people 
make  judgments  on  the  candidates,  on 
their  positions,  on  the  issues,  and  on 
their  platforms,  and  the  D  and  the  R 
designation  has  lesser  significance  in 
my  State. 

And  so  this  kind  of  a  motor-voter 
registration  is  not  going  to  favor  one 
political  party  over  another  political 
party,  from  our  experience. 

I  think,  as  public  servants,  we  do 
want  every  person  in  America  who  is 


eligible  to  register  and  ultimately  to 
vote.  The  largest  single  reason  given  in 
this  country  for  not  voting  is  not  being 
registered.  We  cannot  overlook  this  un- 
fortunate reality. 

Mr.  President,  voter  registration 
should  transcend  State  lines.  As  the 
key  to  our  democracy,  registering  to 
vote  is  an  opportunity  for  every  citi- 
zen, a  fundamental  right.  By  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  460  today,  we  strength- 
en that  message  to  all  Americans,  not 
just  those  who  can  overcome  the  patch- 
work of  registration  procedures  in 
place  in  our  States  across  the  country. 

The  bill  does  address  the  inconsist- 
ency of  voter  registration  practices  in 
the  United  States  ais  they  affect  the 
election  of  Federal  officials.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  protects  the  rights 
of  eligible  voters  by  ensuring  that  only 
those  who  are  eligrible  to  vote  will  vote. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to,  again,  not 
view  the  first  form  of  this  bill  that  was 
introduced  but  the  amended  form  in 
which  we  tightened  it  down  to  a  very, 
very  sigrnificant  level  of  protection  and 
the  validity  of  each  person's  vote,  so 
that  we  could  certainly  not  expect  to 
have  any  kind  of  fraud. 

The  purpose  of  the  registration  proc- 
ess is  to  protect  the  value  and  integ- 
rity of  all  the  votes  cast.  That  is  our 
commitment.  It  is  not  to  keep  any  ele- 
ment of  society  from  exercising  their 
right  to  vote;  and  the  registration 
process  is  not  to  make  people  prove 
they  have  a  right  to  vote. 

Voter  registration  protects  the  integ- 
rity of  our  much  valued  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process  of  democracy. 

I  know  that  people  of  my  generation, 
and  older  people  in  general,  certainly 
have  points  of  reference  of  history, 
sometimes  to  our  advantage  and  some- 
times to  our  handicap. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  was  very  much 
aware  in  my  student  years  of  the  in- 
ability of  many  people  in  our  country 
to  vote:  the  inability  because  of  such 
things  as  poll  taxes,  and  other  kinds  of 
encumbrances  that  were  placed  before 
the  people  and  their  right  to  be  a  voter. 

In  those  days,  we  used  to  say,  how  in 
the  world  could  large  segments  of  our 
country  deny  the  citizens  of  their 
States  the  kind  of  simple  participation 
in  the  election  procedure  as  voting,  and 
yet  they  did. 

We  sort  of  take  it  for  granted  today, 
that  because  we  do  not  have  those  ex- 
cessive encumbrances  that  were  called 
poll  taxes  and  other  things,  exercised 
particularly  in  the  Southern  States, 
that  everybody  now  has  the  same  privi- 
lege and  the  right  in  the  process  and 
the  process  is  equal  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  today  the 
equivalent  of  those  kinds  of  encum- 
brances that  are  placed  upon  the  voters 
as  to  their  ability  to  access  the  reg- 
istration process.  This  bill  attempts, 
again,  to  bring  that  to  a  level  playing 
field  across  our  country  on  a  national 
basis. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  bill  and  to  sup- 
port cloture  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  S.  460. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
again  for  his  excellent  leadership  on 
this  bill.  And.  even  though,  as  I  say,  I 
stand  alone  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I 
am  proud  to  do  so. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from  Or- 
egon, a  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  one  who  has  always  attempted 
to  support  his  constituents. 

I  appreciate  the  kind  words  he  had  to 
say  about  me.  I.  too,  wish  that  some  on 
his  side  would  join  us — and  hopefully 
they  will — in  voting  for  cloture  and  in 
passing  this  legislaion. 

I  am  convinced,  also,  as  he  is.  that 
this  is  not  a  Democrat  or  Republican 
piece  of  legislation;  that  it  is  an  Amer- 
ican piece  of  legislation,  one  that  will 
benefit  all  of  our  constituents  and  not 
put  a  penalty  on  registering  but  en- 
courage them  to  come  to  register. 

So  I  thank  my  friend,  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  after  we 
pass  this  legislation  to  be  sure  it  is  im- 
plemented in  a  proper  way. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  no  other 
Senator  wishes  to  speak,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
speak  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KOHL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kohl  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  504  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if 
in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McCONNELL  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  505  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  inquire.  May  I 
speak  now  as  if  in  morning  business,  or 
must  I  pose  a  special  request  for  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  speak  without  restriction  at 
this  time. 


THE  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  con- 
tinue my  effort  to  put  an  individual 
human  face  on  the  health  care  crisis 
that  is  confronting  America.  In  Michi- 
gan, in  a  city  named  Wyandotte,  there 
is  a  man  named  Brian  Austin,  who  has 
learned  first  hand  how  high  health  care 
costs  can  be  financially  devastating. 
He  wrote  to  me  last  December  asking 
for  help  in  his  efforts  to  pay  for  an  out- 
standing hospital  bill.  Before  getting 
into  history,  let  me  say  that  Brian  is 
one  of  a  growing  group  of  workers  in 
this  country  who  want  to  work  full 
time  but  cannot  find  full-time  work 
and  therefore  must  settle  for  part-time 
work.  One  of  the  consequences  that 
they  often  encounter  is  that  part-time 
jobs  almost  never  provide  health  care 
benefits. 

Back  in  1991,  Brian,  who  wa^  then  36 
years  old,  was  a  part-time  janitor  with 
the  Wyandotte  school  system.  Because 
he  worked  part  time,  he  was  ineligible 
for  health  care  benefits  through  the 
school  system.  Brian  had  looked  into 
purchasing  individual  coverage  back  at 
that  time,  but  he  was  unable  to  afford 
the  premium  cost  of  $125  a  month  out 
of  his  part-time  earnings. 

In  December  1991,  Brian  became  seri- 
ously ill  with  pneumonia  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  Wyandotte  General  Hos- 
pital for  3  weeks.  The  cost  of  Brian's  3- 
week  stay  in  the  hospital  totaled  over 
$21,600,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  there 
were  bills  from  his  physician  totaling 
just  about  $2,000. 

Brian  applied  for  Medicaid  while  he 
was  in  the  hospital.  As  a  single  male 
who  is  not  disabled,  he  did  not  meet 
the  strict  eligibility  categories  under 
Medicaid.  Brian  was  determined  to  re- 
turn to  work  as  soon  as  possible  and 
did  so  just  1  week  after  leaving  the  hos- 
pital. He  has  slowly  been  able  to  pay 
his  physician  charges,  and  he  has  now 
paid  approximately  $500  of  the  hospital 
bill,  but  that  still  means  that  he  has 
$21,000  of  the  hospital  bill  that  is  still 
unpaid  and  outstanding. 

The  $21,000  unpaid  hospital  bill  was 
eventually  sent  to  a  collection  agency 
for  payment.  Brian,  of  course,  is  frus- 
trated because  he  just  does  not  have 
the   money    to    pay    the    bill,    and   he 


therefore  has  to  think  seriously  about 
filing  for  personal  bankruptcy.  Brian 
has  been  sending  small  payments  of 
about  $50  a  month  when  he  can  afford 
to  do  so  to  the  hospital,  but  the  bill  is 
so  enormous  that  it  seems  impossible 
that  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  pay  it  off. 

He  has  looked  into  working  out  a 
payment  plan  with  the  hospital,  but 
the  monthly  payments  required  were 
$300  a  month,  which  he  just  literally 
cannot  afford.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
expense  of  Brian's  hospital  stay  may 
change  his  life  forever.  His  credit 
record  has  been  damaged  because  of  his 
inability  to  pay  the  hospital  bill.  If  he 
does  file  for  personal  bankruptcy,  he 
will  face  a  future  with  a  scarred  finan- 
cial record. 

Brian  is  thankful  to  have  his  job  and 
apartment,  but  he  realizes  that  he  will 
never  really  have  or  cannot  really 
plausibly  expect  to  have  the  $21,000  to 
pay  off  this  outstanding  hospital  bill. 

There  is  some  good  news  in  history. 
In  August  of  last  year  Brian  became  a 
full-time  employee  with  the  Wyandotte 
schools  and  therefore  became  eligible 
for  health  insurance  benefits  through 
the  school  system.  In  addition  to  the 
premium  costs  that  are  paid  in  part  by 
his  employer.  Brian  pays  an  additional 
$125  premium  per  month  and  has  a  $50 
deductible  per  year  for  major  medical 
coverage  through  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  of  Michigan.  Now  that  Brian  is 
able  to  work  full  time  he  has  more  re- 
sources available  to  cover  the  cost  of 
health  insurance  premiums  but  that 
does  not  help  him  with  this  problem 
that  already  has  occurred  with  respect 
to  the  prior  hospitalization  and  the 
outstanding  hospital  bills. 

Brian  is  just  one  example  of  how  un- 
expected illness  can  financially  dev- 
astate an  individual  who  does  not  have 
health  care  coverage.  Frankly,  any- 
body in  this  country  at  any  given  mo- 
ment in  his  kind  of  situation  without 
health  insurance  coverage — there  are 
some  37  to  40  million  people  in  that 
status — could  have  this  happen  to  them 
at  any  hour  of  any  day  without  warn- 
ing. 

Now  Brian  faces  longlasting  financial 
consequences  because  of  his  outstand- 
ing hospital  bill.  I  think  that  he  and 
every  other  American  deserves  to  have 
access  to  affordable  health  care  with- 
out having  to  resort  to  bankruptcy 
should  an  unexpected  illness  result  in  a 
hospital  stay  such  as  he  had  to  deal 
with. 

So,  for  my  part,  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue to  do  all  I  can  to  make  sure  that 
Brian  and  all  Americans  have  access  to 
high-quality,  affordable  health  care. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  today 
at  the  policy  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  we  had  present 
Judy  Feder,  Ira  Magaziner,  two  of  the 
staff  people  working  at  the  direction  of 
President  Clinton  and  First  Lady  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton  on  the  health 
care  reform  effort.  We  had  a  meeting 
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that  lasted  probably  an  hour  and  a  half 
talking  about  the  various  aspects  of 
national  health  care  reform,  how  to 
make  health  care  accessible  and  afford- 
able to  everybody  in  the  country. 

So  I  can  say  in  the  context  of  talking 
about  Brian  here  today  that  serious 
work  is  underway  on  that  issue,  lit- 
erally this  very  day. 

In  addition,  I  v/as  very  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  today  the  First  Lady,  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton,  indicated  that 
she  will  be  coming  to  Michigan  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  health  care  forum  on  the 
22d  of  this  month,  which  will  enable  us 
to  gather  from  around  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  people  directly  involved 
in  these  health  care  issues,  both  people 
who  have  lacked  insurance,  families 
that  have  insurance  but  where  it  is  too 
expensive  to  maintain,  or,  three,  do  not 
get  the  proper  coverage  that  they  need 
for  their  families,  where  health  care 
providers,  where  businesses  are  being 
crushed  under  the  load  of  health  care 
costs,  and  labor  organizations  strug- 
gling as  well  will  all  have  a  chance  to 
meet  with  the  First  Lady  in  her  capac- 
ity of  leading  the  effort  on  health  care 
reform  to  share  their  views,  provide 
their  insights,  give  their  suggestions, 
tell  their  stories,  and  have  a  chance  to 
have  direct  input  into  this  debate  be- 
fore the  proposal  is  finally  developed 
by  the  new  administration. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration is  on  target  and  on  track 
to  produce  its  overall  health  care  re- 
form proposal  by  the  early  days  of  the 
month  of  May  of  this  year.  And  as  I 
have  heard  the  President  speak  about 
it,  he  has  expressed  an  intention  to 
move  ahead  promptly  to  get  that  pack- 
age before  the  Congress  and  enacted 
this  year. 

In  that  regard,  I  will  do  everything  I 
possibly  can  to  help  get  that  national 
health  care  reform  package  enacted.  I 
have  developed  a  plan  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate along  with  Senator  Mitchell.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  and  Senator  Rocke- 
FpLLER,  called  HealthAmerica,  which 
w*  have  put  on  the  table.  That  was  the 
result  of  a  series  of  hearings.  I  have 
held  35  hearings  in  Michigan  and  Wash- 
ington on  the  health  care  problems 
over  the  last  several  years.  I  am  open 
to  a  change  in  our  system  and  to  pro- 
posals that  will  be  put  forward  by  the 
President  that  would  address  this  ques- 
tion of  making  sure  health  care  is 
available  to  everyone  and  at  costs  peo- 
ple can  actually  afford  to  pay.  based  on 
their  personal  circumstances. 

I  appreciate  the  leadership  that  the 
President  and  First  Lady  are  giving 
this  issue.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
the  people  of  the  country  voted  for 
change  last  fall  and  elected  a  new 
President  and  a  new  executive  branch 
team  was  to  see  this  country  move 
ahead  on  urgent  issues  like  the  need 
for  national  health  care  reform.  And 
the  fact  that  we  are  seeing  an  aggres- 
sive effort  in  that  direction,  and  lead- 


ership from  the  very  top  of  our  Govern- 
ment, I  think  is  a  very  hopeful  and  en- 
couraging sign  for  America. 

I  think  the  American  people  have 
waited  many  decades  for  this  kind  of 
effort  to  be  mounted,  in  terms  of  a  fun- 
damental overhaul  in  the  area  of 
health  insurance  reform.  It  is  coming, 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
since  earlier  this  afternoon,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  there  was 
an  additional  letter.  We  were  kicking 
around  the  California  situation  and  the 
impact  of  the  motor-voter  unfunded 
mandate  on  California,  which  has  had 
so  many  difficult  financial  problems. 
And  Senator  Boxer,  the  Senator  from 
California,  was  quoting  a  California  of- 
ficial who  supported  the  bill.  I  had 
quoted  some  who  opposed  it.  Presum- 
ably, those  who  opposed  it  were  con- 
cerned about  how  to  fund  it,  pay  for  it, 
given  the  fact  that  California  has  such 
devastating  financial  problems. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  since 
that  time  that  we  also  received  a  letter 
on  some  of  California's  financial  prob- 
lems. So,  presumably,  this  letter  would 
even  be  more  applicable  in  the  wake  of 
what  happened  in  California.  The  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  state  of  Califor- 
nia, March  Fong  Eu,  dated  March  29, 
1991,  to  Senator  Stevens.  That  was 
just  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  letter 
contains  suggested  amendments  to  S. 
240,  which  was  the  motor-voter  bill  in 
that  Congress,  which  will  facilitate  im- 
plementation of  the  bill  in  California. 
These  suggestions  are  endorsed  by  the 
California  secretary  of  state  and  the 
Task  Force  on  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1991,  and  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  County  Clerk's 
Association  of  California. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  California 
secretary  of  state  said  in  the  letter  of 
March  29,  1991:  The  suggestions  follow- 
ing the  two  primary  categories  are, 
one,  money  and,  two,  administration. 
Secretary  of  State  March  Fong  Eu  said 
at  that  time  the  bill  "must"— under- 
lined in  her  letter — be  amended  to  in- 
clude an  appropriations  official  to  pay 
for  the  programs  mandated  by  the  bill. 

So  my  suspicion  is  that  both  sides 
could    produce    letters    from    various 
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California  authorities  as  to  their  views 
on  this.  The  point  that  this  Senator 
was  making,  and  the  reason  he  singled 
out  California  as  an  example  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  this  bill  could  cause, 
is  that  there  are  30  million  people  in 
California.  I  am  told  that  if  California 
were  a  country,  it  would  have  the  10th 
largest  economy  in  the  world.  It  has 
had  enormous  financial  problems,  as 
we  have  all  been  made  aware  through 
the  national  news  coverage  that  it  has 
received. 

There  were  at  least  some  California 
officials  who  felt  that  in  the  wake  of 
their  financial  situation— this  particu- 
lar letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  at 
that  time  predates  some  of  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  that  California  has 
had — if  we  were  going  to  pass  such  a 
bill,  maybe  we  ought  to  send  along  the 
money  to  pay  for  it,  because  California 
w£is  operating  during  part  of  last  year 
on  lOU's.  I  cite  that  as  an  example, 
even  though  I  know  full  well  we  can 
probably  haul  out  California  politi- 
cians on  both  sides  of  the  argument. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  indisputable  that 
California  has  serious  financial  prob- 
lems to  the  point  where  it  is  issuing 
lOU's  to  pay  its  workers.  And  this  is  a 
bill  that  includes  an  unfunded  mandate 
on  States  that  do  not  currently  have 
motor-voter,  and  California  is  one  of 
them. 

So  I  continue  to  believe  that  Califor- 
nia is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  on- 
erous mandate  this  could  become.  I  re- 
peat the  suggestion  that  if  in  fact  the 
costs  of  this  bill  are  not  very  great, 
then  we  ought  to  pay  for  it.  We  can 
find  a  way  to  pay  for  what  we  think  is 
important  around  here. 

Sometimes  we  do  not  bother  to  pay 
for  things  at  all.  For  example,  yester- 
day, we  passed  an  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act,  which  I  would  love  to 
have  supported,  except  that  it  was 
charged  to  our  grandchildren. 

We  are  asked  by  the  President  to 
pass  a  stimulus  j)ackage  in  the  name  of 
stimulating  the  economy.  Yet,  he  is 
not  suggesting  that  we  pay  for  it.  So  I 
think  this  is  a  dangerous  trend,  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  that  at  some  point  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  we  might 
consider  paying  for  this  bill,  if  we  are 
going  to  mandate  it  upon  the  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  let  us  just 
take  the  same  individual  that  my  col- 
league just  quoted.  The  letter  is  2  years 
old,  from  the  same  individual,  sec- 
retary of  state  of  California,  March 
Fong  Eu,  if  I  pronounced  that  right, 
who  writes  "as  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  S.  460."  That  letter  was  put 
into  the  Record,  and  it  is  the  same  let- 
ter. 

I  suspect  that  the  secretary  of  state, 
after  having  2  years  to  study  the  legis- 
lation, looked  at  this  bill  and  became 
an  enthusiastic  supporter.  So  I  would 
not  think  that  California— even  though 
the  secretary  of  state  has  not  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  Governor — would  not 
want  to  increase  the  expenses  of  the  of- 
fice. 

We  have  heard  talk  about  costs.  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Texas.  "We  are  writing  today 
to  express  our  support  for  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act,  and  to  summa- 
rize the  progress  we  are  making  with 
our  own  motor- voter  program. 

The  Texas  Motor  Voter  program  was 
slgrned  into  law  on  August  26,  1991  and  imple- 
mentation begran  September  1.  1992. 

The  state  legislature  made  no  appropria- 
tion and  so  the  entire  program  was  designed 
and  Implemented  absent  any  new  expendi- 
tures. 

Within  the  first  5  months  of  program  oper- 
ation, we  estimate  that  48,511  Texas  citizens 
completed  voter  registration  applications 
through  our  Motor  Voter  Program. 

We  in  Texas  are  proud  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  Motor  Voter  strategy.  Texas  was 
first  with  registration-by-mail  which  began 
in  1966. 

Again,  we  offer  our  full  support  for  the  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993. 

Signed  John  Hannah.  Texas  secretary 
of  state,  and  Senator  Rodney  Ellis,  the 
proposer  of  that  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  all  these  unfunded 
mandates  begin  I  think  to  pale  a  little 
bit  when  you  begin  to  look  at  the  re- 
cent facts  where  Texas  began  theirs 
with  no  additional  funding  and  it  is 
going  smoothly.  The  California  sec- 
retary of  state  now  says  she  is  fully  in 
support  of  motor-voter,  and  it  just  de- 
fies me  why  anyone  would  want  to  ob- 
ject to  the  process  of  making  it  easier 
for  an  individual  to  become  a  reg- 
istered voter  in  this  country. 

We  have  made  these  speeches  before. 
I  think  most  people  have  heard  them. 
We  understand  what  the  vote  will  be 
tomorrow,  and  then  I  think  I  know 
what  the  vote  will  be  next  Tuesday. 

So,  I  understand  why  not  too  many  of 
our  colleagues  are  around  here  voicing 
their  position  as  it  relates  to  pros  and 
cons. 

I  think  Senator  Hatfield  made  an 
excellent  speech  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. He  is  one  of  the  most  senior 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  he  cannot  understand  why  his  side 
is  so  vehemently  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  continue  to  de- 
bate the  issue,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
now  to  turn  over  the  management  of 
the  bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone]. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  rise  to  indicate 
my  strong  support  for  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993,  also 
known  as  the  motor-voter  bill. 

In  my  view  it  is  essential  that  we  es- 
tablish uniform  national  voter  reg- 
istration procedures  to  allow  greater 
opportunities  for  all  eligible  citizens  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process. 
The  decline  in  voter  participation  in 
national  elections  in  recent  decades  is 
a  significant  cause  for  alarm.  Only 
about  half  the  voting  age  population 
went  to  the  polls  in  the  1988  election. 


The  turnout  improved  during  the  re- 
cent Presidential  election,  however 
voter  participation  remains  low  in  this 
country  compared  to  other  advanced 
democratic  countries.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  only 
61  percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote  are 
registered;  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus tells  us  that  voter  turnout  of  reg- 
istered voters  in  Presidential  elections 
typically  exceeds  85  percent.  Obvi- 
ously, there  are  many  reasons  why  peo- 
ple do  not  vote;  but,  as  these  figures  in- 
dicate, the  major  reason  citizens  do  not 
participate  in  elections  is  because  they 
are  not  registered. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  requiring  States 
to  allow  citizens  to  register  to  vote  in 
person,  by  mail,  when  applying  for 
drivers  licenses,  or  when  they  visit  var- 
ious Federal  and  State  offices.  This 
legislation  is  virtually  identical  to  leg- 
islation that  passed  the  Senate  during 
the  102d  Congress  on  May  20,  1992.  by  a 
vote  of  61  to  38.  Unfortunately,  that 
bill  was  vetoed  by  then-President  Bush; 
and  the  Senate  was  unable  to  override 
his  veto.  In  contrast,  this  year,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  a  new  President  who 
has  indicated  that  he  will  sign  the 
motor-voter  bill.  Legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  103d  Congress, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  legislative  ac- 
tion on  this  important  measure  is  well 
underway.  The  House  passed  identical 
legislation  on  February  4,  1993,  by  a 
vote  of  259  to  160.  In  the  Senate,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  taken  prompt  ac- 
tion to  report  the  bill;  and  we  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  clear  this  measure 
for  President  Clinton's  signature. 

Some  critics  of  this  legislation  have 
charged  that  by  making  voter  registra- 
tion easier,  there  may  be  increased  op- 
portunities for  fraud.  As  a  Senator 
from  a  State  that  has  used  mail  reg- 
istration for  many  years.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve those  criticisms  are  valid.  All 
three  methods  for  registration  estab- 
lished by  the  legislation— by  mail,  as 
part  of  drivers  license  renewal,  and 
when  visiting  Government  agencies — 
are  well  tested  and  successful  methods 
for  registering  voters.  Twenty-seven 
States  currently  use  some  form  of 
voter  registration  by  mail,  more  than 
20  States  provide  for  registration  as 
part  of  the  drivers  license  renewal 
process,  and  over  a  dozen  States  have 
successfully  established  agency  voter 
registration  in  schools,  libraries,  and 
other  State  agency  locations.  Experi- 
ence in  these  States  has  shown  that 
these  methods  work  by  providing 
greater  opportunities  for  voter  reg- 
istration without  significant  risk  of 
fraud.  In  addition,  the  bill  includes  im- 
portant additional  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent fraud.  The  mail  registration  form 
will  include  a  mandatory  statement  of 
eligibility  to  vote,  an  attestation  that 
the  applicant  meets  each  requirement 
of  eligibility  to  vote,  and  the  signature 


of  the  applicant  under  penalty  of  per- 
jury. There  are  also  provisions  that 
would  impose  stiff  penalties  for  fraud. 

Concerns  have  also  been  raised  about 
potential  additional  costs  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  implement  this 
legislation.  I  would  simply  note  that 
any  increased  costs  for  a  State  to  com- 
ply with  the  uniform  voter  registration 
standards  provided  by  this  legislation 
would  be  relatively  small,  particularly 
in  those  States  that  have  already 
taken  steps  to  increase  the  opportunity 
for  citizens  to  register  to  vote.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislation  provides  relief  to 
all  States  in  the  form  of  a  postal  rate 
reduction  for  State  and  local  election 
officials  which  will  save  State  and 
local  governments  over  $4  million  per 
year.  There  are  also  expected  to  be  sav- 
ings from  the  adoption  of  uniform  reg- 
istration forms  in  those  States  that 
have  not  yet  adopted  uniformity  be- 
tween jurisdictions  and  because  voter 
registration  is  now  likely  to  be  spread 
out  over  the  year  as  people  renew  driv- 
ers licenses.  There  will  be  less  need  to 
hire  additional  registrars  to  handle  the 
higher  volume  of  registration  that 
typically  occurs  in  some  States  before 
registration  deadlines. 

Throughout  our  history  there  have 
been  barriers  that  have  prevented  sig- 
nificant segments  of  our  population 
from  actively  participating  in  Govern- 
ment by  voting.  I  am  proud  that  we 
have  removed  those  barriers  by  adopt- 
ing constitutional  amendments  and 
statutes  that  now  guarantee  the  right 
to  vote.  We  have  also  removed  many 
restrictive  practices  such  as  the  poll 
tax.  literacy  tests,  and  other  devices 
that  have  inhibited  voting.  I  consider 
the  legislation  before  us  today  another 
significant  step  in  our  effort  to  provide 
every  opportunity  for  citizens  to  vote. 
A  healthy  democracy  thrives  on  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  the  governed,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  to  support  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993. 

The  political  process  holds  the  key  to 
empowerment  in  this  country.  Voter 
registration  and  active  participation 
remain  the  critical  link.  The  history  of 
American  democracy  is  a  history  of 
broadening  the  vote:  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  the  only  Ameri- 
cans who  had  the  vote  were  white 
males  with  property.  In  the  1830's,  it 
was  extended  to  white  males  without 
property  and  in  the  1860's  to  black 
males.  It  was  not  until  the  1920's  that 
the  franchise  was  extended  to  women. 
In  1965.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
passed  to  protect  the  right  to  vote 
which  had  been  illegally  withheld  from 
blacks  in  the  South  for  generations.  In 
1971,  the  right  to  vote  was  extended  to 
those  18  years  of  age  or  older.  This  act. 
the  latest  attempt  at  strengthening 
our  democracy,  is  in  the  tradition  of 
those  farslghted  efforts. 
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Mr.  President,  we  are  a  representa- 
tive democary.  But  if  only  two-thirds 
of  voting-age  Americans  are  registered, 
who  are  we  representing?  If  on  any 
given  election  day,  one-third  of  our 
voting-age  population  could  not  vote  if 
they  wanted  to,  how  healthy  is  our  de- 
mocracy? If  we  truly  are  a  government 
of  the  people  and  by  the  people, 
shouldn't  we  aim  for  100-percent  par- 
ticipation? As  lawmakers,  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen 
our  democracy. 

Difficulties  in  voter  registration 
abound,  Mr.  President.  The  board  of 
elections  in  some  municipalities  select 
registration  deputies  and  decide  when 
and  where  registration  sites  will  be  lo- 
cated. This  can  limit  access  to  a  wide 
variety  of  people.  Registrar  deputiza- 
tion  can  be  a  broad-scale  voting  im- 
pediment. While  some  boards  of  elec- 
tion accept  most  volunteer  deputies, 
others  make  the  process  a  taxing  one 
by  requiring  extensive  training,  swear- 
ins,  and  complicated  applications.  De- 
pending on  the  board  of  election's  cri- 
teria, this  process  can  be  highly  subjec- 
tive. 

This  country  places  a  premium  on 
mobility  as  a  form  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity. A  University  of  Michigan 
study  shows  that  one-third  of  all  adults 
have  not  lived  in  the  same  address  for 
more  than  2  years.  When  people  move, 
voter  registration  is  not  placed  on  the 
top  of  their  priority  list.  Often  a  citi- 
zen's name  is  purged  or  removed  from  a 
voter  registration  list  if  he  or  she  has 
not  voted  within  4  years.  Likewise, 
some  States  do  not  even  have  mail-in 
registration.  College  students  whose 
home  State  is  Florida,  for  example, 
cannot  mail  in  their  voter  registration 
form.  Should  going  away  to  college 
preclude  the  possibility  of  having  a  po- 
litical voice  or  casting  a  vote? 

Finally,  there  exist  registration  pro- 
cedures and  practices  which  prevent 
the  poor  from  voting.  Impediments 
such  a&  opening  registration  sites  only 
during' regular  work  hours  or  making 
registration  sites  inaccessible  by  pub- 
lic transportation  leave  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  society  without  represen- 
tation. Have  we  forgotten  those  who 
earn  an  hourly  wage?  Have  we  forgot- 
ten those  who  do  not  have  access  to  a 
car? 

The  bill  addresses  some  of  the  prob- 
lems I  just  listed  and  establishes  a 
clear,  uniform  registration  process. 
Every  citizens  who  renews  or  changes 
his  address  on  a  drivers  license  will 
also  have  the  option  of  registering  to 
vote.  This  registers  and  enfranchises  90 
percent  of  our  voting-£uge  population. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  voter  reg- 
istration at  other  Government  agen- 
cies, such  as  welfare,  unemployment 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  offices. 
For  disabled  citizens  or  low-income 
citizens  who  are  less  likely  to  hold 
driver's  licenses,  agency  registration  is 
an     important     vehicle     for    political 


empowerment.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  mail-in  registration  which  will 
allow  students  and  other  citizens  un- 
able to  reach  a  registration  site  to 
vote. 

The  reason  why  registration  is  so  im- 
portant, Mr.  President,  is  because  peo- 
ple who  are  registered  usually  vote.  Es- 
timates from  last  year's  election  show 
that  more  than  85  percent  of  the  reg- 
istered voters  went  to  the  polls.  How- 
ever, despite  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
highest  recorded  turnout  since  1972, 
only  55  percent  of  the  American  elec- 
torate voted.  We  can  increase  voter 
turnout  when  we  increase  registration. 

Opponents  of  this  base  their  argu- 
ments on  three  concerns:  cost,  fraud, 
and  ineffectiveness.  The  previous  ad- 
ministration made  these  arguments 
when  it  vetoed  the  bill  last  session. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated  the  cost  of  implementing 
this  legislation  at  $20  to  $25  million  na- 
tionwide for  each  of  the  first  5  years. 
This  Is  a  small  sum  when  compared  to 
the  benefit  derived  from  providing  citi- 
zens with  the  most  basic  element  of  de- 
mocracy, the  ballots. 

To  address  the  cries  of  fraud,  we 
must  look  and  learn  from  experience. 
To  date,  27  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  conduct  some  form  of  motor- 
voter  registration.  Not  one  has  experi- 
enced significant  fraud.  In  addition, 
the  bill  contains  tough  antifraud  pro- 
tections which  should  discourage  that 
activity. 

State-enacted  motor-voter  has  prov- 
en effective  at  registering  voters,  Mr. 
President,  and  a  national  program 
would  be  even  more  effective.  Voter 
registration  in  motor-voter  States  in- 
creased five  times  the  rate  of  voter  reg- 
istration in  non-motor-voter  States, 
and  the  States  with  the  most  conven- 
ient voter  registration  laws,  Maine, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  and  Wisconsin, 
recorded  the  highest  voter  turnouts  in 
the  last  election.  In  my  home  State  of 
New  Jersey,  motor-voter  registration 
accounted  for  60  percent  of  all  new  reg- 
istrations last  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  duty  as  law- 
makers to  respond  expeditiously  to  a 
system  which  discourages  voters  from 
participating  in  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. Through  the  ballot,  an  active  citi- 
zenry can  voice  change  peacefully  and 
not  feel  that  the  path  of  change  re- 
quires violence.  I  agree  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  that  Americans  must 
also  be  educated  on  the  benefits  of  de- 
mocracy. Perhaps  if  we  made  election 
day  a  national  holiday  or  instituted 
universal,  same-day  registration,  more 
Americans  would  come  to  appreciate 
and  use  the  special  power  they  have. 
But  the  National  Voter  Registration 
Act  is  a  good  step  in  that  direction.  It 
promotes  empowerment,  eliminates  ob- 
stacles to  registration  and  secures  us 
all  the  basis  for  a  sustainable  democ- 
racy. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AKAKA).  The  Senator  from  Washington 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  is  time 
controlled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  rec- 
ognized. 


BUDGET  OFFICE  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  evening  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  delivered  a  brief,  six-page  analy- 
sis of  President  Clinton's  budget  pro- 
posals to  the  Budget  Committee  itself 
and  to  a  number  of  other  Members.  A 
request  for  analysis  of  that  budget  had 
been  made  by  Budget  Committee  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  in  both  Houses  and 
by  a  number  of  other  Members. 

The  impact  of  that  analysis  can  be 
described  in  no  term  less  dramatic 
than  devastating.  The  bottom  line  of 
the  analysis  from  the  congressional 
Budget  Office  is  that  there  is  $107  bil- 
lion less  in  deficit  reduction  in  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  plan  than  was  an- 
nounced by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  the  submission  of  the  budget  as  brief 
and  vague  and  without  detail  as  it  is, 
$107  billion  less. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  one-quarter  of  all  of  the 
deficit  reduction  which  we  were  led  to 
understand  would  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  budget.  Equally  significant 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  an  analysis  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  our 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  office, 
the  single  body  which  first  has  been 
most  accurate  with  respect  to  its  anal- 
yses of  the  budget  in  the  past  5  years  of 
any  of  the  various  analysts  and  the 
agency  which  the  President  himself 
said  in  the  course  of  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  was  the  one  he  would 
abide  by,  the  one  that  would  come  up 
with  the  correct  figures. 

So  this  $107  billion  shortage  in  deficit 
reduction  is  not  the  proposal  or  the 
analysis  of  this  Senator  or  of  the  Re- 
publican leader  or  indeed  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate  but  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

Equally  dramatic,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  proposition  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  determined  that  for 
every  one  dollar  in  spending  savings 
there  is  $4.81  in  new  taxes  in  the  budget 
as  proposed  by  the  President.  You  will 
remember  we  began  with  a  goal  of  $2  in 
spending  reductions  for  every  dollar  in 
tax  increases.  That  drifted  down  to  $1 
and  then  to  70  cents.  I  believe  that  the 
most  recent  figure  used  by  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  was  $2.50  in  tax  increases 
for  $1  in  spending  increases.  He  was 
criticized  for  being  unduly  pessimistic, 
and  it  turns  out  that  he  was  overly  op- 
timistic, that  the  spending  reductions 
are  even  smaller. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  presence  on 
the  fioor  of  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  New  Mexico,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
and  I  wonder  If  he  would  be  willing  to 
amplify  on  the  remarks  that  I  have 
made  and  to  answer  the  question. 
First,  would  the  Senator  tell  me 
whether  or  not  I  am  correct.  Do  we  not 
have  a  situation  here  in  which  budget 
deficit  reduction  is  now  shown  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  be  some 
$107  billion  over  a  5-year  period  less 
than  was  estimated  by  President  Clin- 
ton? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  And  I  might  state  that 
a  little  unknown  portion  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office's  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  administration's  proposal 
thus  far  is  a  statement  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  that  says  this 
blueprint  is  preliminary,  and  that  word 
is  from  their  report,  because  the  Presi- 
dent will  present  a  formal  budget  con- 
taining detailed  and  revised  budget 
proposals  and  updated  budget  esti- 
mates in  April.  The  April  budget  sub- 
mission the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice maintains  and  I  quote  "is  likely  to 
modify  or  clarify  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals." 

The  reason  I  tell  the  Senator  he  is 
absolutely  correct  is  because  I  think 
we  might  begin  to  add  he  is  absolutely 
correct  today,  because  that  is  all  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  can  assure 
us  of.  What  it  will  really  be  like  In  2  or 
3  weeks  they  do  not  know. 

They  say  we  will  really  know  in 
April,  and  that  raises,  a  very  interest- 
ing point.  Yesterday,  the  Senator 
joined  me  in  asking  for  what  we 
thought  was  a  very  reasonable  request, 
where  is  the  budget  if  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  on  a  budget  resolution? 
We  were  denied  that  after  extraor- 
dinary efforts  here.  To  even  make  that 
simple  little  request  requires  60  votes 
to  pass.  But  I  think  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  beginning  today  to  tell 
us  let  us  get  the  budget.  Then  we  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  everything  about  it. 
But  for  today,  and  what  they  can  do  in 
evaluating  what  they  have,  which  is  a 
blueprint — that  is  their  word  not 
mine — is  that  the  President's  submis- 
sion to  us  is  very,  very  different  ac- 
cording to  the  official  referee  and  offi- 
cial scorekeeper.  Official  by  whose 
count?  I  would  call  the  President  to  be 
our  official  one.  Is  that  not  the  Sen- 
ator's recollection? 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  is  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
But  he  wishes  to  go  ahead  as  against 
the  decisions  which  were  made  about 
the  writing  of  the  budget  resolution  in 
the  Budget  Committee  and  on  the  floor 
yesterday.  We  are  now  $107  billion 
short  on  deficit  reduction.  We  have  a 
Congressional  Budget  Office  which  it 
said  cannot  give  a  definitive  analysis 
of  the  budget. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Yet  we  are  asked  in 
the  Budget  Committee  itself  to  try  to 


write  a  budget  resolution  next  week 
without,  if  this  Senator  Is  correct,  hav- 
ing heard  from  a  single  witness  other 
than  witnesses  from  the  administra- 
tion on  the  impact  of  the  budget  on  the 
United  States.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  My  recollection  is 
that  that  is  true. 

I  say  to  fellow  Senators,  frankly  I  am 
not  really  interested  in  delaying 
things,  but  I  have  been  at  this  business 
of  being  part  of  writing  budget  resolu- 
tions since  we  first  had  one.  I  was  not 
very  far  up  the  ladder  when  we  first 
started.  I  was  down  at  the  end  of  the 
table  with  Chairman  Muskie  presiding, 
but  budget  resolutions  are  not  trivial 
documents. 

They  £ire  not  binding  in  every  respect 
but  they  are,  contrary  to  what  some 
people  think,  they  are  policy  instru- 
ments. They  kind  of  say,  here  is  the 
policy  changes  and  you  put  them  into 
this  blueprint. 

And  my  friend  is  suggesting  that  yes- 
terday was  asked,  could  we  have  a 
budget  before  we  have  to  produce  the 
resolution.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  did  not 
know  yesterday  what  we  know  today; 
is  that  not  right 

Mr.  GORTON.  One-hundred  and  seven 
billion  dollars  too  bad. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  we  could 
have  told  the  Senate:  Do  not  take  my 
word  for  it  that  we  do  not  know  what 
we  are  doing  because  we  do  not  have 
the  finality  of  the  best  estimates 
around,  take  it  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  That,  we  could  have  told 
you  yesterday. 

But  now  that  brings  me  to  the  point 
of  what  are  we  going  to  know  about 
this  program,  this  plan,  this  vision 
next  Tuesday  when  we  are  asked  to 
produce  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  next  5  years?  What  are  we  going  to 
know  about  it? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  a  single  economist  testify  be- 
fore the  committee — one  that  is  favor- 
able to  the  President,  one  that  might 
be  favorable  to  more  conservative 
thinking,  one  who  may  be  renowned 
and  just  be  netural — we  are  not  going 
to  hear  from  any  of  them. 

Mr.  GORTON.  We  are  not  going  to 
hear  from  any  of  them? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Not  any  of  them. 

I  will  tell  you  why.  We  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
this  morning — in  an  official  letter  from 
all  Members  on  our  side — could  we  have 
that  here?  The  answer  is.  No.  We  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  vote  on  a  defense 
number. 

Now  we  had  a  chance  to  speak  with 
the  President  about  this  at  our  lunch- 
eon on  the  defense  issue,  so  I  am  not 
just  raising  something  here.  Nobody 
knows  what  is  in  the  $112  billion  addi- 
tional defense  cut  on  top  of  President's 
$74  billion.  Nobody  knows.  But  we  are 
going  to  have  to  vote  on  that.  Is  that 
the  right  level  of  defense? 

Mr.  GORTON.  So  there  is  no  way  for 
those  who  may  have  reservations  about 


the  Defense  Department  of  these  cuts 
to  say,  well,  let  us  reduce  those  cuts  by 
$20  billion  in  order  to  meet  certain  pur- 
poses, because  we  do  not  know  what 
the  purposes  of  the  cuts  are  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  a  very  good 
point. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  those  of  us 
who  think  $112  billion  sounds  very, 
very  large,  huge  down  the  track,  and 
probably  is  going  to  cost  lots  and  lots 
of  jobs — my  guess  is  1.5  million  civilian 
and  military  jobs  in  the  next  4  or  5 
years — I  do  not  now  if  I  can  offer  a  bet- 
ter policy.  I  cannot  say,  take  half  of  it. 
instead  of  all  of  the  President's,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  what  the  Presi- 
dent's means,  much  less  to  know  what 
changes  I  would  have  in  mine  mean. 

So  we  probably  cannot  intelligently 
construct  a  defense  budget  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  GORTON.  As  I  understand  the  re- 
port of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, there  is  another,  it  seems  to  this 
Senator,  at  least,  fairly  significant 
question  which  is  out  in  the  air. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico was  critical  of  the  original  budget 
submission  by  the  President  because  it 
seemed  to  ignore  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation;  that  is,  the  savings  of  the 
moneys  needed  for  bankrupt  savings 
and  loans,  and  in  some  of  his  remarks, 
he  remarked  about  that. 

Now  is  it  not  true  that  we  have  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  that 
huge  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  in  the  budget  at  all? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  from 
what  I  understand,  yesterday,  OMB  Di- 
rector Panetta,  for  the  administration, 
said  he  did  not  think  the  Resolution 
Trust  Corporation  costs — you  know 
there  are  annual  costs  in  there,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Minnesota — he  did  not 
know  whether  they  were  in  the  budget 
or  not. 

See,  we  do  not  have  a  budget,  so  we 
ought  not  even  be  talking  about  "in 
the  budget  or  not,"  but  in  the  numbers 
or  not.  He  did  not  think  they  were. 
That  is  a  pretty  big  item,  $15  billion, 
$20  billion  or  more  per  year.  Today  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  says  they 
think  they  are  in. 

So  I  just  wonder  what  numbers  they 
are  looking  at.  Since  we  do  not  have  a 
budget,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  where 
the  numbers  are  coming  from. 

Mr.  GORTON.  In  any  event,  the  ma- 
terial that  has  been  submitted  to  us  by 
the  administration  makes  no  reference 
to  the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Correct. 

Let  me  go  back  to  that  defense  one. 
The  Senator  asked  me  about  economic 
evaluations.  We  have  always  had 
economists  come  and  tell  us  the  state 
of  the  economy.  They  came  and  told  us 
the  state  of  the  budget,  what  we  might 
do  if  we  did  better.  We  do  not  have  any 
this  year. 

Frankly,  to  the  extent  that  we  had 
Cabinet  members  and  the  like,  really 
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nobody  knew  what  these  numbers 
meant  when  they  came  before  us.  Most 
of  them  said.  "I  don't  know  what  the 
savings  are  because  we  have  to  wait  for 
the  budget."  I  think  that  happened  on 
at  least  a  couple  of  occasions. 

We  asked,  in  the  same  letter  to  our 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  could  we  have  a  hearing— 
we  will  come  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night — on  the  Defense  Department. 
Could  you  bring  over  somebody  from 
the  Defense  Department?  Maybe  it  can- 
not be  the  Secretary,  but  could  you 
bring  over  somebody  who  would  tell  us 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  U.S.  de- 
fense and  military,  and  all  these  won- 
derful men  and  women  and  their  serv- 
ice, and  the  jobs  in  our  various  commu- 
nities for  procurement,  so  we  can  kind 
of  get  a  feel  for  this? 

The  answer  was  rather  summary  and 
cursory:  There  will  be  no  hearings.  We 
will  go  to  markup  when  we  are  ready 
next  week. 

So  that  is  where  we  stand.  I  do  think 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  is 
doing  their  very  best  with  what  they 
have,  and  they  have  said  we  will  not 
really  know  until  April. 

I  think  we  ought  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  produce  his  budget  as  quickly 
as  possible,  perhaps  sooner  than  April. 
And.  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  we  can 
ask  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to 
evaluate  it  and  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee and  then  we  will  mark  it  up  as 
rapidly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  GORTON.  There  is  one  other  feel 
to  which  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  spoken  earlier,  which  be- 
comes, I  understand,  more  precise  in 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office's  anal- 
ysis, and  that  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that 
the  President's  budget  could  not  even 
be  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  its  original  form  without  getting 
a  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act,  because  it 
violates  the  1990  budget  agreement  on 
the  total  amount  of  discretionary 
spending?  Am  I  correct  in  that  assump- 
tion? 

And  by  how  much  does  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  violate 
present  law,  the  law  for  spending  cuts 
which  was  the  price  for  the  tax  in- 
creases in  1990? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  again  is 
absolutely  right. 

You  see,  in  1990.  when  we  put  a  5-year 
budget  together,  there  were  three  or 
four  things  that  were  heralded  by  ev- 
eryone as  being  very  salutary,  healthy, 
budget  reduction,  keep-the-spending- 
under-control  items. 

One  was  that  we  had  agreed  on  all  of 
the  appropriated  accounts,  domestic 
and  defense.  We  agreed  that,  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  that  summit,  there 
would  be  a  fixed  cap  on  expenditures  in 
1991.  1992.  and  1993  for  all  three  cat- 
egories: Defense,  foreign  aid.  and  do- 
mestic. 

For  the  last  2  years  of  those  5.  1994 
and    1995.    domestic    would   be   pooled 


with  defense  and  there  would  be  one 
cap.  But  the  catch  is  a  dollar  number. 

Now.  it  turns  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's first  set  of  numbers,  sent  to  us 
in  response  to  his  vision  statement 
that  he  presented  to  all  of  us  and  all 
our  people  the  night  of  the  State  of  the 
Union  speech,  the  numbers  that  came 
from  that  would  say  that  if  you  were  to 
run  out  and  produce  the  budget  resolu- 
tion to  deliver  that,  it  could  have  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and,  if  it  was 
introduced,  any  Senator  could  stand  up 
and  say,  "I  make  a  point  of  order  that 
the  budget  resolution,  as  per  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  is  out  of  order, 
because  it  breaks  those  mandatory  tar- 
gets." 

In  one  of  those  years,  it  is  $9  billion 
over;  in  another  of  those  years,  it  is  $14 
billion  over. 

What  that  means,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator, is  you  have  to  cut  $9  billion  more 
than  he  proposed  to  get  to  the  target 
and  $14  billion  more  to  get  to  the  tar- 
get, that  is  already  the  law  of  the  land. 

And,  interestingly  enough,  those  of 
us  who  put  that  summit  agreement  to- 
gether, some  of  us  stood  by  it,  even 
though  it  got  watered  down,  and  said, 
it  is  better  than  nothing.  We  voted  for 
taxes  to  match  the  spending,  to  match 
the  spending  cuts. 

So,  in  a  sense,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  been  heard  to  say,  why  do 
we  need  some  more  taxes  to  put  up 
alongside  of  those  cuts  which  we  al- 
ready agreed  to  and  paid  for?  And,  I 
would  say,  paid  for  rather  royally  with 
a  large  tax,  a  portion  of  the  tax  being 
that  luxury  tax,  which  was  a  tax  on  the 
rich,  supposedly.  It  turned  out  very 
much  to  be  a  tax  on  jobs,  because  it 
turns  out  the  rich  did  not  get  hurt  with 
the  luxury  tax.  Hundreds  of  people 
working  in  shipyards  and  in  manufac- 
turing boats  and  in  maintenance  shops 
are  telling  us  we  made  a  big  mistake. 

So  we  have  paid  rather  dearly  for 
those  cuts.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  GORTON.  This  Senator  has  only 
one  more  comment  on  which  he  would 
like  the  reflections  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  and  that  is,  perversely — 
particularly  if  we  could  have  this  budg- 
et before  the  Senate  must  debate  a 
budget  resolution— perversely,  the  plan 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
come  up  with  details  early  in  April 
does  give  him  an  opportunity,  it  seems 
to  this  Senator,  to  make  up  for  this 
$107  billion  shortfall. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
emphasized  in  the  strongest  possible 
fashion — and  with  the  greatest  public 
acceptance,  it  seems  to  this  Senator — 
his  desire  to  drastically  reduce  the  def- 
icit. 

He  now  finds — and  in  this  case.  I  do 
not  think  either  this  Senator  or  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  casting 
blame  or  talking  deception— but  the 
President  of  the  United  States  now 
finds  he  is  $107  billion  short  of  his  own 
deficit  reduction  goals. 


It  is  certainly  the  hope  of  this  Sen- 
ator— and  I  suspect  it  is  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico — that  between  now 
and  the  time  of  this  budget  submission, 
the  President  will  find  $107  billion  in 
real  cuts  to  match  what  he  promised  in 
the  State  of  the  Union  Address. 

My  last  comment — I  hope  I  am  cor- 
rect in  this— is  that  if  he  does  so,  that 
will  much  more  than  double  the  actual 
savings  which  the  CBO  has  found  to  be 
in  the  budget  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  my  colleague 
repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  my  colleague  to  repeat  whether 
or  not  he  agrees  with  me.  I  am  not  say- 
ing we  are  casting  blame  on  the  Presi- 
dent. But  between  now  and  the  next 
month,  he  does  have  the  opportunity  to 
come  up  with  $107  billion  in  real  cuts, 
and  he  will  have  to  do  that  just  to  stay 
in  place,  just  to  accomplish  the  goals 
he  set  out  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  will  have  to  do  that  if  he 
wants  to  rely  on  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  give  his  plan  the  cre- 
dence it  is  entitled  to,  and  that  it  de- 
serves, and  that  he  said  it  would  have, 
because  he  said  this  is  all  per  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  It  turns  out. 
when  they  do  their  work,  it  is  off  by 
the  amount  the  Senator  has  said. 

While  we  are  on  that,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  point.  None  of  this  is  intended 
to  say  that  this  was  intentional  mis- 
leading; not  at  all.  It  points  out  that 
estimating  and  trying  to  get  things 
done  without  having  the  entire  budget 
in  place  is  very  risky.  If  you  are  going 
to  rely  on  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, you  had  better  let  them  look  at  a 
completed  document  so  they  can  do 
their  work  in  the  excellent  manner 
that  they  do  it,  most  of  the  time. 

On  that  score  I  would  like,  if  my  col- 
league has  no  objection,  to  put  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  to 
Senator  Sasser,  chairman,  asking  for 
at  least  two  hearings,  so  our  fellow 
Senators  will  know  precisely  what  we 
asked  for.  It  is  nothing  untoward.  It  is 
very  forthright.  Let  us  hear  a  defense 
expert;  let  us  hear  an  economic  evalua- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMriTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET. 
Washington,  DC.  March  4,  1993. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 

Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  to  re- 
quest that  you  schedule  two  important  Com- 
mittee hearings  before  we  proceed  with  the 
Fiscal  Year  1994  Concurrent  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. 


The  first  hearing  we  request  is  an  analysis 
of  President  Clinton's  economic  and  budget 
plan.  The  Committee  has  historically  re- 
ceived testimony  from  prominent  econo- 
mists on  the  President's  economic  and  budg- 
et plan.  Such  a  hearing  has  not  occurred  this 
year  in  the  Committee.  Further  the  first 
order  of  business  in  considering  a  budget  res- 
olution in  the  Senate,  once  reported,  is  four 
hours  of  debate  on  the  economic  goals  and 
policies  set  forth  in  the  resolution. 

The  importance  the  FYesident  has  given  to 
his  plan's  impact  on  the  economy  deserves  a 
full  and  complete  hearing  before  we  proceed 
with  the  markup.  We  request  two  economists 
of  national  renown  testify  for  the  Repub- 
licans. 

We  further  request  that  Secretary  Aspin 
and  General  Powell  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  review  the  President's  defense 
budget  plan.  We  realize  that  this  hearing  had 
been  scheduled  but  due  to  the  Secretary's 
health  was  unfortunately  canceled.  Again, 
because  of  the  significant  reduction  in  de- 
fense spending  proposed  in  the  President's 
plan,  it  is  critical  that  the  Committee  have 
a  full  and  complete  hearing  regarding  its  im- 
pact on  our  national  security,  economic  dis- 
location and  job  loss. 

We  Republicans  on  the  Committee  will  be 
prepared  to  participate  in  these  hearings  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  scheduled. 
Sincerely, 
Pete  V.   Domenici,   Slade  Gorton,  Judd 
Gregg,  Don  Nlckles,  Phil  Gramm,  Kit 
Bond,  Hank  Brown,  and  Chuck  Grass- 
ley. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  put  the  letter  in  this  afternoon 
that  we  sent  to  the  President  because 
it  should  probably  be  done  tomorrow. 
It  is  also  being  sent  to  Budget  Director 
Panetta  and  Chairman  Sasser,  and  I 
am  absolutely  sure  those  concerned 
with  budgets  of  the  United  States  will 
read  the  list  of  about  15  items  that  we 
have  asked — with  specificity — we  have 
these  before  we  mark  up.  I  am  certain 
those  who  understand  our  bona  fide  ef- 
fort to  be  players  and  participants  will 
know  we  need  this  kind  of  information. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  to  the 
Senate,  nobody  should  be  under  any  ap- 
prehension that  the  Republicans — who 
are  going  to  participate;  who  have  been 
meeting  to  try  to  understand  and  be 
participants  by  knowing  precisely  what 
this  budget  is  about — are  going  to  have 
many  amendments.  Every  Senator  has 
some  version  of  what  he  thinks  is  not 
right  in  this  budget.  And  I  would  say, 
in  speaking  to  Democratic  Senators, 
whether  they  offer  the  amendments  or 
not,  many  of  them  say,  "There  are 
things  in  this  budget  I  am  not  for."  I 
have  heard  at  least  15  say:  "I  am  not 
for  the  Btu  tax." 

So  we  are  no  different  than  that.  We 
are  going  to  have  Senators,  to  make 
their  point,  offer  those  kinds  of  amend- 
ments. But  we  are  also  going  to  offer— 
and  we  are  working  on — a  series  of 
major  amendments  to  change  the 
thrust  of  this  recommendation  of  the 
President's,  because  we,  too,  want  jobs 
and  deficit  reduction.  We  are  going  to 
change  it  in  two  major  ways.  And  we 
can  tell  you  right  off  there  are  very 
major  policy  changes. 


One  is,  we  do  not  think  we  need  a  net 
$360  billion  in  new  taxes  to  get  close  to 
the  President's  deficit  targets  because 
we  think  we  do  not  have  to  increase  do- 
mestic spending  by  $178  billion,  over  a 
starting  point  which  is  the  starting 
point  of  current  law  plus  inflation,  for 
every  program  after  that.  We  do  not 
think  we  should  add  $178  billion  more 
to  that.  So  there  will  be  more  cuts  and 
less  taxes — if  any — in  our  policy  pro- 
posals that  will  be  presented  as  soon  as 
we  can  put  them  together.  And,  clear- 
ly, if  we  are  forced  to  mark  up  next 
week,  we  are  very  hopeful  we  will  have 
them  ready  by  then. 

Everyone  is  working  very  hard.  We 
are  committed  to  being  there.  We  are 
going  to  cancel  as  many  things  as  we 
can  to  have  good  attendance.  It  is  one 
of  the  interesting  committees.  There 
are  no  proxy  votes  in  this  committee. 
So  for  those  who  want  that  for  the  Sen- 
ate, we  already  have  it.  You  have  to  be 
there  if  you  are  going  to  propose  some- 
thing and  have  a  vote.  So  we  are  going 
to  be  there. 

My  last  comment  is,  our  own  inten- 
tion in  producing  amendments,  and 
policy  changes  by  way  of  amendments, 
is  because,  in  essence,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  get  the  deficit  in  the 
United  States  under  control  without 
getting  the  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  control.  And  we 
really  do  not  believe  that  $54  billion 
net  over  the  next  5  years  in  spending 
cuts — $55  billion  is  what  we  read  the 
CBO  report  to  say — we  do  not  think 
that  is  nearly  what  the  American  peo- 
ple had  in  mind  when  they  said:  Let  us 
sacrifice. 

We  think  the  taxes  are  the  sacrifice. 
We  do  not  think  Government  is  sac- 
rificing very  much  at  all. 

With  that,  we  will  put  the  other  let- 
ters in  the  Record  tomorrow.  And 
hopefully.  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  our  concerns  of  doing  the  budget 
right — so  we  do  not  have  another  CBO 
estimate  4  weeks  after  it  saying  it  is 
wrong,  because  they  will  have  done  it 
right— I  hope  some  of  them  might  join 
quietly  and  privately,  if  no  other  way, 
in  asking  whether  or  not  we  could  have 
a  little  time,  and  the  President  could 
have  a  little  time,  to  get  his  budget 
finished  before  we  start  our  work  on  a 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  my 
friend  and  colleague. 

I  agree  with  his  remarks.  I  believe 
the  people  of  the  country  owe  him  a 
great  deal  of  gratitude  for  the  clear 
and  cogent  way  in  which  he  can  explain 
extremely  complex  circumstances. 

We  do  want  the  deficit  reduced.  It  is 
not  good  news  for  either  Republicans 
or  Democrats  to  find  that  a  plan  so 
carefully  crafted  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  going  to  fall  $107 
billion  short  of  meeting  its  own  pro- 
fessed goals.  We  want  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent  the   opportunity    to   meet   those 


goals.  We  want  to  be  able  to  support 
him  in  meeting  those  goals.  We  want  to 
be  able  to  make  our  own  suggestions. 
And  we  want  to  be  able  to  make  those 
suggestions  intelligently. 

We  find  it  ffustratingly  difficult  to 
do  that  with  the  sophistication  it 
ought  to  require  in  the  absence  of  any 
kind  of  detailed  budget. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  yields  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  Senator  from  New  York  wish- 
es to  speak,  and  I  actually  came  down 
to  manage  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1993. 

I  thought  I  might  respond  to  my  Re- 
publican colleagues.  Although  they  are 
leaving  now,  the  comments  will  be  on 
the  Record.  If  they  are  busy  and  have 
to  go,  that  is  fine. 

I  want  to  say  I  am  at  a  bit  of  a  dis- 
advantage. I  have  not  yet — being 
busy — seen  the  CBO  report.  When  my 
Republican  colleagues  say,  of  course, 
they  want  to  operate  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner,  I  certainly  hope  that  virill  be 
the  case,  because  unless  I  am  wrong,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  analyze  the  difficult 
decisions  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make,  and  the  economic  mess  that  our 
country  is  in,  without  having  some  his- 
torical perspective. 

I  just  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1990.  I  did  not  «erve  during  the  decade 
of  the  1980's,  and  I  cite  as  an  excellent 
resource  on  this  the  book  America: 
What  Went  Wrong?  We  went  from  an 
annual  deficit  of  $75  to  $350  billion.  We 
went  from  an  overall  debt  of  $1  to  $4 
trillion.  So  I  imagine  there  is  plenty  of 
blame  to  pass  around,  including  blame 
that  could  be  directed  at  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  were  in  ofTice, 
along  with  several  Presidents. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  point  that 
President  Clinton  inherits  that  mess 
and  undoubtedly  some  very  difficult 
decisions  need  to  be  made.  But  when  I 
hear  this  emphasis  on  deficit  reduc- 
tion, deficit  reduction,  deficit  reduc- 
tion, when  I  know  at  the  same  time  we 
had  two  Republican  Presidents  sweep- 
ing problems  under  the  rug,  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  I  just  simply  want 
to  point  out  that  the  reason  people  in 
this  country  are  supportive  of  Presi- 
dent Clinton  is  that  they  understand 
that  President  Clinton  has  inherited  a 
mess.  He  cannot  turn  everything 
around  overnight,  but  he  can  begin  to 
change  the  course  of  direction  of  the 
country. 

I  heard,  I  believe,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  DOMENICI],  whom  I 
have  great  respect  for — and  I  know  peo- 
ple on  the  floor  always  say  "he  is  a 
great  friend,"  but  I  consider  him  to  be 
a  great  friend — I  just  have  to  say  when 
I  hear  the  discussion  about  we  do  not 
want  to  raise  taxes,  once  again,  one  of 
the  things  we  did.  starting  with  what 
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was  euphemistically  called  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  of  1981  because  it 
certainly  did  not  lead  to  economic  re- 
covery for  this  Nation,  is  we  passed  a 
very  regressive  bill  which  dramatically 
gave  the  tax  breaks  to  people  on  the 
top  with  the  wealth  and  the  income. 
We  have  had  a  massive  redistribution 
of  wealth  and  income  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  all  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Minnesotans  or  the  vast  majority  of 
people  in  this  country  are  opposed  to 
some  principle  of  fairness  when  it 
comes  to  who  pays  the  revenue  for  how 
we  invest  in  our  own  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  interesting,  last  week  I  was  back 
borne  meeting  with  people  to  get  their 
reactions  to  the  budget  proposal,  and  I 
met  with  a  number  of  CEO's  of  some 
major  companies  in  Minnesota  and 
they  said  to  me:  'Paul,  we  make  a  very 
fine  salary,  and  we  have  no  objection 
to  paying  a  higher  marginal  rate,  as  is 
done  by  high  income  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple in  every  other  advanced  economy. 
We  know  we  have  tough  problems  in 
our  country,  we  know  there  is  going  to 
have  to  be  sacrifice,  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  our  fair  share." 

So  I  have  said  it  before  and  I  am 
going  to  go  back  to  this  old  Yiddish 
proverb,  "You  cant  dance  at  two  wed- 
dings at  the  same  time."  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  my  Republican  col- 
leagues can  be  all  for  reducing  the  defi- 
cit, but  I  assume  they  are  not  opposed 
to  fully  funding  immunizations  by  1997; 
I  assume  they  are  for  funding  Head 
Start  and  are  for  funding  the  Women, 
Infant  and  Children  Program.  How  are 
we  going  to  do  all  that? 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  says 
that  the  Republicans  are  going  to  have 
all  sorts  of  alternatives  with  budget 
cuts — and  I  would  like  to  just  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  will  be 
done  in  just  a  moment.  We  are  both 
emotive  politicians,  and  I  have  a  little 
bit  to  get  off  my  chest. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  also 
says  there  are  going  to  be  cuts.  I  can 
think  of  some  massive  programs  that 
could  be  cut.  A  lot  of  people  can  think 
about  that.  But  there  may  be  different 
definitions  of  cuts.  Let  me  just  say  to 
those  Senators  who  intend  to  come  to 
the  floor  with  suggestions  about  cuts,  I 
am  a  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I  am 
not  going  to  see  people  talking  about 
cuts  that  dramatically  hurt  and  affect 
people  in  this  country  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  their  belts  tightened  any 
further.  There  are  a  lot  of  massive  en- 
ergy subsidies  that  I  think  are  given 
away  to  companies  who  pollute  the  en- 
vironment. Maybe  we  ought  to  look  at 
those  cuts.  Some  of  us  have  questions 
about  the  space  station.  Some  of  us 
have  questions  about  super  collider. 
There  are  lots  of  things  on  the  table. 
But  some  of  the  Senators  who  talk  the 
most  about  deficit  reduction  and  cuts 


are  always  talking  about  cuts  that  af- 
fect people  somewhere  else. 

So  I  will  just  go  back  to  President 
Clintons  budget  proposal.  I  think 
there  is  balance.  I  think  there  is  fair- 
ness and.  quite  frankly,  I  think  the 
President  is  right  on  the  mark  when, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  talks  about  deficit 
reduction  and.  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
President,  he  understands  we  have  an 
investment  deficit,  and  we  have  to  in- 
vest in  our  people,  and  we  have  to  in- 
vest in  our  infrastructure,  and  we  have 
to  invest  in  our  economy,  otherwise  de- 
cline begets  decline  begets  decline. 

We  do  not  do  well  as  a  Nation  with  an 
official  unemployment  rate  defined  at 
7.3  percent,  never  mind  those  people 
who  are  part-time  workers,  under- 
employed workers,  those  people  who 
are  discouraged  workers  and  not  count- 
ed as  unemployed,  and  all  those  people 
who  work  40  hours  a  week,  52  weeks  a 
year  and  do  not  make  decent  wages  and 
do  not  have  decent  fringe  benefits. 

I  am  just  telling  you  if  we  do  not  in- 
vest in  our  own  economy  and  our  own 
people,  and  we  do  not  dramatically  re- 
duce unemployment  and  have  an  eco- 
nomic investment  so  we  have  an  econ- 
omy that  produces  good  jobs  that  peo- 
ple can  count  on,  that  pay  decent 
wages  and  fringe  benefits,  then  we  are 
never  going  to  bring  the  figures  down. 
What  are  the  figures?  Every  percent 
you  bring  unemployment  down.  I  think 
you  lessen  $50  billion  from  the  deficit. 

I  just  hope  in  the  discussion  I  just 
heard — both  the  Senators  are  gone;  I 
was  hoping  they  would  stay  but  I  know 
they  had  other  appointments  to  go  to — 
that  they  would  understand  that  we 
cannot  talk  about  right  now  and  con- 
veniently forget  our  recent  history, 
and  I  am  talking  about  a  history  of 
President  Reagan.  Remember  supply- 
side  economics?  Remember  that?  Re- 
member how  we  were  going  to  slash  the 
revenue  base  of  this  country  and  dou- 
ble the  military  budget,  but  we  would 
give  tax  breaks  to  the  wealthy  and 
high  income,  they  would  invest  in  the 
economy,  there  would  be  higher  levels 
of  productivity,  there  would  be  more 
jobs,  there  would  be  more  economic 
growth  and  the  debt  would  come  down. 
All  of  that  was  promised.  I  ask  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Did  that  happen?  That  is  why  they 
elected  President  Clinton. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DAMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  PENALTY  FOR  ACTS  OF 
TERRORISM 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  tragic  bombing 


that  struck  the  World  Trade  Center 
just  this  past  week.  And  there  are  two 
tragedies  that  stand  out  in  my  mind. 
Just  a  short  time  ago,  the  authorities 
have  indicated  that  at  least  one  of  the 
perpetrators  has  been  identified.  It 
would  appear  that  it  is  a  person  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood 
which  is  the  father  organization  of  the 
terrorist  group  Hamas. 

While  there  may  not  be  some  sort  of 
grand  conspiracy.  I  certainly  cannot 
speak  to  that  as  it  relates  to  this  par- 
ticular incident  or  all  violent  terrorist 
attacks.  Certainly,  the  killing  of  five 
innocent  people  and  the  injuries  and 
the  pain  and  suffering  that  have  re- 
sulted, is  a  tragedy  of  immense  dimen- 
sion. The  idea  of  being  able  to  hold  peo- 
ple hostage  or  inculcate  fear  that  there 
may  be  another  incident,  wherever,  is 
something  that  is  repulsive.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  visit  to 
the  region  just  recently  indicated  that 
this  would  be  a  tragedy  if  we  were  to 
permit  our  citizens  to  be  held  captive 
by  fear,  and  he  was  right. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  second 
tragedy,  a  tragedy  that  those  people 
who  undertake  these  actions  are 
caught,  that  justice  is  incomplete  and 
indeed  if  it  turns  out  that  the  person 
who  has  already  been  apprehended  is 
tried  and  convicted,  justice  will  not  be 
complete.  That  person  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  in  prison,  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  life  in  prison.  Ask  the 
mothers  and  fathers  and  children  and 
loved  ones  of  the  victims  who  died 
whether  that  is  true  justice. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  have  a 
death  penalty  for  these  kinds  of  savage 
acts  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  no  Federal  death  penalty  for 
what  took  place  on  Friday. 

Under  the  law.  the  most  that  that 
guilty  party  could  face  would  be  life 
imprisonment.  Such  tragedies  must 
never  be  suffered  again  without  re- 
course to  full  justice,  and  that  is  why  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  the  death  penalty  for  mur- 
ders involving  bombs  or  other  explo- 
sives. 

This  bill  tracks  similar  legislation 
which  I  introduced,  which  we  passed 
and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land  provid- 
ing for  the  death  penalty  for  homicides 
which  are  ordered  by  drug  kingpins.  We 
finally  recognized  that  if  someone  is  so 
heinous  that  he  or  she  would  order  the 
killing  of  a  person,  they  should  face 
the  death  penalty.  If  someone  is  so  de- 
praved that  they  will  set  off  bombs,  ex- 
plosives, without  regard  to  human  life, 
then  certainly  a  jury  of  his  or  her  peers 
should  have  the  ability  under  the  prop- 
er circumstances  to  call  for  the  death 
penalty. 

Let  me  just  touch  on  something,  be- 
cause I  had  no  realization  as  to  how  al- 
most commonplace  bombing  has  be- 
come and  the  incredible  rise  in  the  in- 
cidents of  bombing  in  this  country. 

I  refer  to  the  manual,  the  1991  Bomb 
Summary,  put  out  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 


ment of  Justice.  In  1989.  we  had  1.208 
incidents  of  bombing  in  this  country — 
explosives  and  incendiary,  1,208.  In 
1991,  if  you  look  at  the  graph  we  see  a 
leap  straight  up,  more  than  a  doubling 
in  less  than  a  2-year  period  of  time 
from  1,208  to  2,499.  almost  2,500  bomb- 
ings nationwide. 

We  have  to  let  those  people  who 
would  resort  to  this  kind  of  terror  tac- 
tic, whether  it  be  domestic  or  inter- 
national know  that  they  will  face  the 
full  measure  and  consequences  of  their 
actions.  And  if  it  results  in  the  death 
and  killing  of  people,  there  will  be  a 
death  penalty. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  going  to  be 
any  kind  of  crime  bill  that  moves 
through  here,  it  better  have  the  death 
penalty  for  those  who  would  use  bombs 
and  explosives  and  incendiaries,  and 
that  is  why  tomorrow  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing legislation  in  the  hope  that  I 
can.  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  gain  the  sup- 
port of  as  many  Members  as  possible. 

Let  me.  if  I  might,  refer  to  page  21  of 
the  manual  that  comes  out  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  In  my 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  last  year  the 
statistics  were  covered,  which  is  1991. 
we  had  in  actual  explosives.  71  bombs. 
In  addition,  there  were  26  other  at- 
tempts. In  terms  of  incendiary  devices, 
there  were  12  others  and  two  attempts. 
So  that  in  the  State  of  New  York 
alone,  when  we  talk  about  actual 
bombings  and  incendiary  devices  and 
attempts,  we  had  well  over  100. 

The  people  of  my  State  are  entitled 
to  the  same  protections  as  everyone 
else,  which  means  that  if  you  are  going 
to  use  an  explosive  or  a  bomb  and 
threaten  lives  and  actually  cause  the 
deaths  of  innocent  people,  you  should 
be  prepared  to  pay  with  your  own  life. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  we  have,  apprehended  some- 
one who  brought  about  this  tragedy.  I 
think  we  have  to  go  further.  That  is 
why  I  am  going  to  be  introducing  this 
legislation.  I  hope  that  before  this  ses- 
sion is  complete  we  can  adopt  legisla- 
tion which  will  give  some  meaningful 
protection  and  exact  a  full  measure 
from  those  who.  with  no  regard  for  the 
lives  of  others,  would  place  people  in 
harm's  way,  would  jeopardize  their 
lives,  would  actually  take  their  lives, 
resulting  in  the  kind  of  tragedy  we 
have  seen  in  New  York  becoming  com- 
monplace. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  have  reached 
a  new  era  in  our  lives  where  we  do  have 
radicals  and  radical  groups  with  little 
regard  for  the  safety  of  others  and  have 
now  turned  to  this  methodology  of 
holding  people  captive.  When  one  stops 
to  think  of  the  dramatic  increase  in  a 
period  of  less  than  24  months,  a  dou- 
bling nationwide  of  bombings  taking 
place  in  this  country,  that  should  give 
one  cause  to  reflect  and  say  let  us  see 
to  it  that  we  do  everything  we  can  to 
not  only  apprehend  and  to  discourage 
those  who  would  undertake  this  activ- 


ity, but  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  a 
proper  punishment  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  innocent  lives  being  lost. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Minnesota  for  having  been  so  gra- 
cious, and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yields  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  suggests  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  Senate  continued  to  consider  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  pending  business  is  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  motor-voter 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year.  Congress  passed  a  family  leave 
bill  that  will  cost  businesses  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  passed  an  un- 
employment compensation  bill  raising 
the  deficit  by  $5.8  billion  but  did  not 
offer  a  single  way  to  finance  this  new 
debt. 

And  now,  we  are  debating  so-called 
motor-voter  legislation  that  says  to 
the  50  States — reform  your  voter  reg- 
istration procedures,  comply  with  our 
mandates,  but  do  not  come  to  us  when 
it  is  time  to  pay  the  bill. 

And  if  your  State  is  broke  and  can- 
not comply  with  our  requirements, 
then  tough.  That  is  not  our  problem.  It 
is  yours. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  against  help- 
ing families  with  medical  emergencies 
or  assisting  those  Americans  who  are 
out  of  work  or  encouraging  more  peo- 
ple to  participate  in  the  democratic 
process. 

That  is  not  the  point. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  grownups,  if 
we  want  the  goodies,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  them. 

If  we  want  an  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  then  fine,  let  us  find  the 
money  to  fund  it. 

And  if  we  want  the  States  to  adopt 
new  voter  registration  procedures,  we 
should  be  able  to  say  that  funding  is 
available. 

Last  June,  candidate  Bill  Clinton 
told   the   U.S.   Conference   of  Mayors 


that  "I  am  going  to  stop  handing  down 
mandates  to  you  and  regulating  you  to 
death." 

These  words  were  warmly  received, 
and  it  is  no  wonder. 

The  mayors  and  county  executives 
and  State  officials  throughout  America 
understand  what  it  means  when  Wash- 
ington calls. 

It  means  added  expense,  added  regu- 
lation, and  added  aggravation — so 
think  twice  before  you  pick  up  the 
phone. 

Unfortunately,  now  that  he  has  made 
it  to  the  White  House.  President  Clin- 
ton is  singing  a  different  tune. 

We  have  had  the  family  leave  man- 
date. 

We  have  had  the  $5.8  billion  increase 
in  the  deficit — a  mandate  on  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  who.  ulti- 
mately, will  pay  the  price  for  this  act 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

And  now  we  have  the  motor-voter 
mandate. 

Tax.  Spend.  Mandate.  That  is  the 
great  new  vision  for  change. 

I  ask  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  how  would  you  like  the 
States  to  pay  for  this  legislation?  Do 
you  want  them  to  cut  their  education 
budgets?  How  about  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits?  Child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, perhaps?  Or  maybe  we  should 
tell  them  to  raise  their  State  taxes, 
and  pass  along  the  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers? 

No  one  is  against  increasing  voter 
regristration. 

The  more  people  who  vote,  the  better 
for  our  democracy. 

But  the  best  way  to  get  people  to 
vote  is  to  convince  them  that  Congress 
is  a  credible  institution,  that  we  can 
conduct  our  affairs  responsibly  and 
without  ginmiicks. 

Unfortunately,  the  motor-voter  bill 
flunks  the  credibility  test. 

As  columnist  David  Broder  recently 
wrote: 

This  legislation  is  the  kind  of  underfunded, 
overhyped  legislation  that  gives  Congress 
and  Washington  a  bad  name. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  will  make  other  argu- 
ments against  this  bill— the  potential 
for  fraud,  the  possibility  of  coercion 
with  agency-based  registration,  the 
very  fragile  linkage  between  voter  reg- 
istration and  voter  participation. 

These  problems  are  real.  They  are 
not  imaginary. 

But.  Mr.  President,  my  biggest  con- 
cern is  with  Congress'  credit-card  men- 
tality. 

We  seem  to  think  we  can  come  up 
with  any  idea,  no  matter  how  expen- 
sive, and  just  charge  it — charge  it  to 
business,  charge  it  to  future  genera- 
tions, and  with  this  bill,  charge  it  to 
the  States  and  localities. 

Needless  to  say,  many  of  our  col- 
leagues in  State  government  feel  that 
this  legislation  is  unnecessary,  fraught 
with  the  potential  for  fraud,  and  inor- 
dinately expensive. 
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Perhaps  that  is  why  the  National 
Governors  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  the  National 
Association  of  Towns  and  Townships, 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities  have 
all  regristered  their  opposition. 

I  have  also  received  numerous  letters 
from  State  and  local  officials  who  have 
told  me  that  this  bill  will  interfere 
with  their  ongoing  efforts  to  improve 
access  to  the  ballot  in  their  respective 
States. 

For  once,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lis- 
ten to  the  people  who  will  have  to  live 
with  what  we  legislate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  by  Governors  Tommy 
Thompson  of  Wisconsin  and  Pete  Wil- 
son of  California  be  inserted  in  the 
RECORD,  and  that  a  letter  by  Bill 
Graves,  secretary  of  state  for  the  State 
of  Kansas,  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Wisconsin. 
Madison.  WI,  Febrxmry  3.  1993. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
Senate  Hart  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  H.R.  2,  the  National 
Motor  Voter  Registration  Act.  I  support  ef- 
forts to  improve  voter  registration,  however, 
this  legrislation  is  not  an  effective  means  of 
achieving  that  goal. 

In  December  of  1991.  I  vetoed  a  bill  passed 
by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  that  would 
have  established  a  registration  system  simi- 
lar to  that  proposed  in  H.R.  2.  The  legisla- 
tion was  not  a  cost  effective  means  of  im- 
proving Wisconsin's  voter  registration  pro- 
gram which  is  already  among  the  best  In  the 
nation. 

Although  Wisconsin  would  receive  an  ex- 
emption from  enacting  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram because  it  is  one  of  three  states  to  per- 
mit same-day  voter  registration  at  the  poll- 
ing place.  I  must  object  to  this  attempt  by 
Congress  to  pass  another  unfunded  mandate 
on  the  states.  The  bill  will  require  states  to 
provide  voter  registration  at  driver's  licens- 
ing centers  and  other  public  assistance  of- 
fices and  through  the  mail  without  providing 
the  necessary  funding. 

Unfunded  mandates  are  stealing  resources 
trom  the  states  and  stifling  state  initiative. 
The  101st  Congress  passed  legislation  impos- 
ing twenty  two  mandates  costing  states  over 
$15  billion  and  several  others  were  passed  in 
the  102nd  Congress  that  Impose  further  bur- 
dens. I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  2  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  you  will  vote  against  this  faulty  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Tommy  G.  Thompson, 

Governor. 

State  of  California. 

February  11,1993 
Hon.  Bob  Dole, 
Republican  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  2,  the  Na- 
tional Motor  Voter  Registration  Act. 

As  I  explained  to  you  earlier  during  the 
National  Governors'  Association  conference, 
H.R.  2  as  currently  drafted  imposes  yet  an- 
other unfunded  mandate  on  the  people  of 
California.  While  the  bill  requires  states  to 
provide  voter  registration  at  drivers'  licens- 


ing stations,  public  assistance  offlces  and 
through  the  mall,  it  does  not  provide  any 
funds  to  assist  the  states  in  carrying  out 
these  activities. 

California's  fiscal  crisis  is  well  known.  For 
the  second  straight  year,  we  face  an  absolute 
decline  in  total  state  revenues  at  a  time 
when  our  population  grows  by  600.000  people 
a  year.  To  meet  California's  constitutional 
obligation  for  a  balanced  budget,  we  will  be 
forced  for  the  third  straight  year  to  make 
very  difficult  decisions.  Unfortunately,  H.R. 
2  is  blind  to  the  fiscal  climate  in  the  states, 
and  it  allows  the  Congress  to  avoid  making 
equally  difficult  decisions,  by  forcing  the 
states  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  what  is  claimed 
to  be  a  national  priority. 

If  the  Congress  identifies  this  as  a  national 
priority,  then  it  must  be  prepared  to  provide 
the  funds  necessary  to  ensure  full  implemen- 
tation. Absent  federal  funding,  we  must 
question  the  Congress's  intent,  especially 
given  the  fiscal  circumstances  in  California 
and  the  other  states. 

We  all  share  the  goal  of  Improved  voter 
registration.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.  This  is  not  a  partisan  goal,  but  a 
promise  of  our  democratic  process.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  con- 
gressional leadership  to  halt  this  unfunded 
mandate. 

Sincerely. 

Pbtte  Wilson, 

Governor. 

State  of  Kansas, 
Topeka.  KS.  February  17. 1993. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  urge  you  to  con- 
tinue your  efforts  to  work  for  the  defeat  of 
H.R.  2.  This  bill  places  an  unfair  and  unnec- 
essary burden  upon  the  people  of  Kansas. 
While  this  bill  may  be  needed  in  other  states, 
it  is  not  needed  in  Kansas,  which  is  already 
implementing  its  own  motor  voter  program. 

I  have  consistently  maintained  that  Con- 
gress should  reward  states  with  existing 
motor  voter  programs.  Instead,  they  have 
chosen  to  ignore  Kansas'  efforts  to  imple- 
ment a  program  meeting  the  unique  needs  of 
our  state  and  to  punish  states  that  showed 
the  Initiative  to  increase  access  to  voting  on 
their  own. 

My  objections  to  H.R.  2  are  as  follows:  It  is 
but  one  more  example  of  a  callous  federal 
government  dumping  an  unfunded,  unwanted 
mandate  on  state  government.  Columnist 
David  Broder  recently  called  it.  "An  example 
of  the  kind  of  underfunded,  overhyped  legis- 
lation that  gives  Congress  and  Washington  a 
bad  name." 

This  legislation  is  a  perfect  example  of 
why  Bill  Clinton  finds  common  sense  so  un- 
common in  Washington.  This  bill  might  be 
good  politics,  but  it  surely  is  not  good  gov- 
ernment, and  I  sincerely  doubt  that  in  this 
new  era  of  "sacrifice"  we  want  to  squander 
resources  so  wastefully. 

Estimates  of  what  it  will  cost  states  to 
comply  with  the  federal  program  range  from 
J25  million  a  year  up  to  ten  times  that 
amount.  This  is  especially  irresponsible  con- 
sidering the  strain  state  budgets,  including 
that  of  Kansas,  are  under.  States  are  already 
having  difficulty  keeping  their  existing  pro- 
grams operating  with  scarce  and  dwindling 
resources. 

Agency-based  regristration  is  an  especially 
costly  and  unnecessary  aspect  of  the  meas- 
ure. Through  motor  voter  in  Kansas  we  will 
boost  our  registration  to  more  than  92  per- 
cent of  the  state's  voting  age  population. 
This  means  that  we  will  spend  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  dollars  to  reach  less  than  eight 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population  through 
agency-based  registration. 

This  is  preposterous.  It  is  especially  pre- 
posterous considering  that  Kansas  does  not 
have  a  problem.  In  addition  to  motor-voter. 
Kansas  has  mail-in  registration.  We  make  an 
on-going,  concerted  effort  to  give  people  the 
opportunity  to  register. 

The  results  in  1992  suggest  that  our  efforts 
are  successful.  Kansans  registered  to  vote 
and  turned  out  on  election  day  in  record 
numbers.  The  final  tally  on  registration 
showed  1,365.847  Kansans.  or  75  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population,  registered  to  vote.  On 
election  day.  1.160.826  Kansans.  or  85  percent 
of  those  who  were  registered,  voted.  That 
represents  138,835  more  Kansans  than  had 
ever  voted  before— a  14  percent  increase  over 
the  previous  record  and  64  percent  of  the  vot- 
ing age  population. 

I  realize  that  all  American's  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  conveniently  par- 
ticipate in  our  electoral  process.  However,  to 
take  a  broad  brush  and  paint  all  states  Into 
the  same  expensive  corner  is  not  good  public 
policy. 

Please  continue  your  efforts  to  defeat  this 
legislation.   Should   it  become   law,   I  hope 
Congress  will  back  up  its  words  with  action 
and  provide  adequate  funding. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Graves, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
thing  we  did  this  year  was  to  pass  a 
bill,  a  mandatory  family  leave  bill 
which  would  cost  businesses  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  We  reached  out 
and  told  everybody  with  50  or  more  em- 
ployees in  America:  This  is  going  to  be 
your  leave  policy,  and  you  can  handle 
the  costs  and  everything  else.  So  we 
have  already  had  one  mandate.  We  al- 
ready reached  out  and  taxed,  because  it 
is  a  tax;  it  mandates  tax  on  business. 

Yesterday,  we  passed  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill,  which  we 
should  have  done,  except  we  did  not 
pay  for  it,  so  we  added  $5.8  billion  to 
the  deficit.  So  we  started  off  with  an 
ominous  tone,  because  we  did  not  try 
to  pay  for  it.  We  added  it  to  the  deficit. 

Now.  the  third  piece  of  legislation  is 
another  mandate,  adding  a  couple  hun- 
dred million  dollars  or  more.  Tell  the 
States  and  counties:  You  pay  for  it. 

I  addressed  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  last  Sunday,  and  there 
were  Republicans  and  Democrats  there, 
and  they  were  unanimous  in  saying:  Do 
not  send  us  more  mandates,  unless  you 
send  us  the  money. 

We  do  not  listen  very  well.  We  keep 
telling  local  and  State  government  we 
are  broke,  the  Federal  Government  is 
broke.  We  have  a  $4.3  trillion  debt.  So 
we  will  pass  it  on,  and  you  pay  for  it. 
If  you  are  an  employer,  you  pay  for  it, 
if  you  are  a  county  official,  find  the 
money  from  the  taxpayers,  or  if  you 
are  a  Governor,  you  have  to  find  the 
money.  This  is  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican; this  is  not  partisan.  "Do  not  send 
more  mandates." 

Now  we  have  this  great  idea,  this 
motor-voter  legislation,  that  says  to 
the  50  States,  reform  your  voter  reg- 
istration procedures,  comply  with  our 


mandates,  but  do  not  come  to  us  when 
it  is  time  to  pay  the  bill.  Pay  for  it 
yourself.  So  we  have  all  these  great 
ideas  that  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  for. 
The  Federal  Government  is  broke.  So 
we  will  just  mandate  that  you  pay  for 
them.  If  your  State  is  broke  and  can- 
not comply  with  our  requirements, 
that  is  tough,  that  is  not  our  problem. 
That  is  your  problem.  That  is  what  we 
tell  the  Governors,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, whatever. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
stop  this.  I  was  going  to  quote  David 
Broder,  who  is  considered  to  be  a  fairly 
responsible  journalist  when  it  comes  to 
politics  and  issues. 

He  said  that:  "This  legislation  is  the 
kind  of  underfunded,  overhyped  legisla- 
tion that  gives  Congress  and  Washing- 
ton a  bad  name."  That  did  not  come 
from  some  Republican.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  politics  are,  but  I  know  he  is 
a  respected  journalist,  sort  of  the  dean 
of  political  writers. 

I  will  say  it  again:  It  is  underfunded 
and  overhyped.  That  is  true.  There  is 
no  money  in  it — just  a  lot  of  hype,  al- 
ways saying  how  good  it  is  for  every- 
body, and  it  does  give  us  a  bad  name.  It 
is  the  very  thing  that  makes  Ross 
Perot  so  successful  when  he  comes  to 
Congress  and  talks  about  irresponsibil- 
ity when  we  keep  passing  the  bills  and 
telling  somebody  they  have  to  pick  up 
the  cost  and  pay  for  it. 

So  my  colleagues  on  this  other  side 
of  the  aisle  will  make  other  arguments 
against  the  bill — the  potential  for 
fraud,  the  possibility  of  coercion  with 
agency-based  registration,  the  very 
fragile  linkage  between  voter  registra- 
tion and  voter  participation. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  my  biggest 
concern  is  the  so-called  credit  card 
mentality.  We  seem  to  think  we  can 
come  up  with  any  idea,  and  we  say  it  is 
good  and  somebody  is  for  it,  no  matter 
how  expensive;  we  can  just  charge  it  to 
business,  and  future  generations,  to  the 
Governors,  to  the  county  commis- 
sioners, and  to  the  mayors.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary. 

My  State  opposes  this.  We  have  a 
Democratic  Governor.  We  figure  it  will 
cost  maybe  $800,000  a  year  in  the  State 
of  Kansas.  We  do  not  have  $800,000.  We 
have  pretty  good  voter  regristration 
laws  now.  We  want  people  to  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  moment,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  just  managing  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  at  this  time,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Kansas  re- 
alizes—and I  know  he  does — Kansas  al- 
ready has  motor-voter.  I  am  sure  the 
Governor  has  mentioned  that.  I  take  it 
that  it  is  working  very  well  in  Kansas, 
as  it  is  in  Minnesota  and  in  many  other 
States. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  we  do  not  need  the 
Federal  Government  to  come  in  on  top 
of  it.  Give  the  States  a  chance.  We  are 
trying  to  register  voters  and  be  pro- 
gressive, as  county  officials  are. 


Why  does  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ways assume  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
tell  the  States  and  counties  what  they 
ought  to  do?  I  do  not  think  this  legisla- 
tion is  going  to  pass,  so  maybe  it  will 
not  make  any  difference.  If  it  should 
pass,  then  we  are  creating  more  prob- 
lems for  a  lot  of  people  in  both  parties, 
and  a  lot  of  taxpayers  in  both  parties, 
who  have  no  idea  why  we  are  doing 
this.  I  am  not  sure  anybody  here  knows 
precisely  why  we  are  doing  it,  except 
that  it  might  help  Democrats  who  run 
for  political  office. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  If  the  Republican 
leader  will  yield.  I  also  have  David 
Broder's  piece  here.  I  agree  with  the 
minority  leader  that  he  is  a  respected 
journalist. 

I  thought  I  might  quote  different  sec- 
tions of  the  article  and  maybe  talk 
about  the  "why"  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Broder,  at  one  point,  said:  "By 
building  on  that  State  experience,  its 
sponsors  have  done  something  that  is 
altogether  too  rare  in  Washington: 
They  allowed  the  design  to  be  field- 
tested  before  taking  it  national." 

So,  in  other  words,  we  are  building 
on  some  of  the  best  of  the  State's  ef- 
forts. Mr.  Broder  goes  on  to  say,  "The 
prospect  of  these  newcomers  makes  Re- 
publicans nervous" — I  think  this  is  rel- 
evant— "even  though  many  of  the  new 
registrants  are  expected  to  be  young 
people.  In  two  of  the  last  three  Presi- 
dential elections,  most  young  people 
voted  Republican.  Some  of  the  Repub- 
lican rhetoric"— and  this  is  what  I 
wanted  the  minority  leader  to  listen 
to — "condemning  the  bill  has  been  even 
more  exaggerated  than  Democratic  de- 
scriptions of  its  benefits." 

I  think  the  point  about  what  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  and  many  other  States 
have  done — half  of  the  States  of  the 
country — with  motor-voter  is  that  is  a 
huge  step  forward.  The  problem  is,  if 
you  look  around  the  country,  you  find 
about  70  million  people  not  registered 
to  vote.  If  you  look  at  the  problem  of 
nonregistration  in  this  country,  you 
find  that  in  all  too  many  States— let  us 
talk  about  this  as  a  basic  civil  rights 
issue — we  impose  enormous  difficulties 
on  people.  You  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  32  days,  26  days,  or  however  many 
you  have  in  order  to  register  to  vote. 
You  might  have  to  register  25  days  or 
32.  You  do  not  know  where  to  register 
or  how  to  register,  all  too  often.  Those 
people  we  impose  difficulties  on  are  the 
very  people  who  are  working,  blue-col- 
lar workers,  low  and  moderate  income 
people. 

There  is  a  real  economic  bias.  I  would 
think,  in  trying  to  expand  democracy, 
that  we  want  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. I  say  to  the  minority  leader  that 
is  the  "why"  of  this  bill,  and  that  is,  in 
part,  what  Mr.  Broder  was  trying  to 
say.  The  cost  of  it.  CBO  says,  is  $20 
million  a  year. 

Please  remember.  States  are  already 
doing  voter  registration.  We  are  not 


mandating  States  to  do  voter  registra- 
tion. CBO  also  says  we  can  save  some- 
where over  $10  billion  a  year  in  terms 
of  making  it  more  efficient  through 
this  program.  So  as  I  look  back  over 
the  decade  of  the  1980's.  I  look  at  a  lot 
of  the  irresponsible  finances;  and  this 
strikes  me  as  being  a  very,  very,  very 
small-cost  item  compared  to  the  gain 
we  make,  which  is  finally  that  we  do 
not  discriminate  against  people.  We 
reach  out  and  make  sure  that  citizens 
in  our  country  have  the  right  to  reg- 
ister and  vote.  That  is  what  the  United 
States  of  America  is  about. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  from  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  We  will  be  offering  an 
amendment,  if  we  ever  get  to  the  bill — 
and  I  hope  we  do  not.  If  we  do,  we  will 
have  an  amendment  which  says  it  does 
not  go  into  effect  until  the  Federal 
Government  pays  the  cost,  whether  it 
is  $20  million  or  $200  million  or  what- 
ever the  cost.  Sooner  or  later,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  stop  mandates.  I  no- 
ticed when  President  Clinton  had  the 
Governors  down,  he  said,  "we  are  going 
to  stop  the  mandates,  stop  sending 
things  out  to  you,  unless  we  pay  for 
them." 

This  is  a  good  chance  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  stand  up  and  say:  Stop.  Unless 
we  pay  for  this,  we  are  not  going  to  in- 
flict it  on  the  States  and  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Do  not  tell  me  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gets  involved  it  is  going  to  be 
more  efficient.  If  you  go  out  and  try  to 
prove  that  to  someone  in  almost  any 
State.  I  think  you  are  getting  a  pretty 
good  argument.  When  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gets  involved,  watch  out.  It 
may  never  happen. 

So  that  is  one  of  the  problems  we  are 
having  right  now.  We  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  effort  to  streamline 
Government  will  have  a  chance,  but 
this  bill  is  certainly  not  needed.  The 
States  are  doing  it.  If  you  already  have 
it  in  your  States  why  inflict  it  on  other 
States?  Other  States  are  going  to  do 
what  they  need  to  do  to  get  people  to 
register. 

We  will  have  the  debate  and  have  the 
vote  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30.  I  do  not 
think  cloture  will  be  invoked.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  invoked  but  we  will  be  back 
again  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  was  leader  time  re- 
served"^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Leader 
time  has  been  reserved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  speak  on  some  other 
subject  and  not  interfere  with  the  de- 
bate on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ECONOMY  AND  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
are  talking  about  how  easy  it  is  to 
spend  money  on  programs  when  we  do 
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not  have  to  pay  for  them  which  seems 
to  be  the  thrust  of  what  we  are  hearing 
this  year — mandate  more  spendingr,  add 
to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  had  a 
chance  to  glance  through  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office's  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  Clinton  economic  plan. 

It  seems  CBO  has  the  same  problem 
Republicans  do.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
CBO  report: 

Because  the  [President's]  April  budget  is 
likely  to  modify  or  clarify  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals.  CBO's  analysis 
must  be  viewed  as  preliminary. 

Let  me  underscore  the  word  "pre- 
liminary." Even  though  the  CBO 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Clinton  plan  is 
Incomplete,  we  are  still  told  that  we 
have  to  vote  on  a  budget  resolution  to 
implement  the  President's  program  be- 
fore we  get  to  see  the  President's  budg- 
et and  even  the  CBO  is  saying  we  can- 
not complete  this,  because  we  do  not 
have  all  the  figures,  but  we  are  sup- 
posed to  pass  a  resolution  in  2  or  3 
weeks  before  we  even  see  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

If  you  take  a  quick  look  through  this 
analysis,  which  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  unless  it  has  already  been  sub- 
mitted earlier  today,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks. 

First  of  all,  we  should  not  forget  the 
comments  President  Clinton  himself 
made  about  using  the  independent  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  calculate 
his  plan.  President  Clinton  also  said: 

This  budget  plan  •  *  *  will  by  1997  cut  $140 
billion  in  that  year  alone  from  the  deficit. 

Not  according  to  this  analysis  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  which  was 
released  last  night.  CBO  now  estimates 
that  the  Clinton  plan  will  only  reduce 
the  deficit  by  $116  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  So  we  have  gone  from  cutting  the 
deficit  in  half  in  4  years  to  cutting  $116 
billion  from  the  deficit  in  5  years. 

Second,  we  have  this  vaunted  "vision 
of  change  for  America."  We  were  told 
yesterday  why  we  do  not  need  a  budget. 
It  is  because  we  have  this  little  pam- 
phlet; we  have  a  pamphlet  from  the 
President.  It  is  not  a  budget.  It  is  good 
enough.  Go  ahead  and  vote  on  the  pam- 
phlet. It  claimed  that  the  President's 
plan  would  reduce  the  deficit  by  $473 
billion  by  1998.  CBO's  analysis  now  says 
the  plan  will  generate  25  percent  less 
deficit  reduction — or  only  ^55  billion— 
by  1998.  So  that  is  a  fairly  substantial 
difference  as  I  look  at  it. 

On  top  of  all  these  new  shortcomings, 
we  still  do  not  know  all  the  details  of 
the  Clinton  plan.  Take,  for  example, 
the  President's  single  largest  cut — $112 
billion  in  defense  cuts  on  top  of  $75  bil- 
lion already  authorized  and  passed  by 
Congress  last  year.  We  do  not  have  the 
foggriest  notion  what  the  President 
plans  to  cut  in  defense.  President  Clin- 
ton did  not  say  during  our  lunch  on 
Tuesday  where  the  defense  cuts  were 
going  to  come  from,  who  was  going  to 
be  affected,  what  weapons  systems 
were  going  to  go,  what  bases  closed. 


Then,  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
which  is  supposed  to  offset  the  regres- 
sive Btu  tax,  the  so-called  energy  tax — 
how  is  that  going  to  be  implemented? 
We  do  not  know.  I  got  a  letter  from 
Treasury  saying  we  will  tell  you  later; 
we  do  not  have  the  details  of  the  plan 
yet. 

But  we  do  know  this.  I  think  the 
more  that  we  learn  about  the  plan,  the 
harder  it  becomes  to  justify  the  price 
tag. 

Let  me  again,  just  in  summary,  point 
out  the  highlights.  It  is  $360  billion  in 
increased  taxes,  that  is  billion,  $360  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes  over  5  years.  We  also 
have  $178  billion  in  new  spending.  We 
have  $68  billion  in  new  tax  breaks.  We 
have  $112  billion  in  defense  cuts  on  top 
of  $75  billion  we  already  cut. 

So  it  just  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
a  right  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
think  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
would  agree,  to  know  what  impact  the 
President's  budget  may  have  on  our 
States.  There  may  be  some  things  in 
that  budget  that  might  lead  some  of 
my  colleagues  to  have  some  concern 
about  the  overall  package.  Whether 
you  are  for  it  or  not,  you  ought  to  ask 
to  see  the  budget.  I  mean,  you  do  not 
go  in  and  buy  a  new  car  with  a  blind- 
fold on.  You  should  not  be  asked  to 
vote  on  a  budget  resolution  until  you 
see  the  budget. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  media  from 
time  to  time — most  of  the  media,  of 
course,  tends  to  support  everything 
Clinton  is  for  and  the  liberals  are  for— 
well,  where  is  the  Republican  plan? 

The  last  time  I  checked,  we  are  not 
the  Government.  Republicans  did  not 
win  the  Presidential  election  last  No- 
vember. It  is  up  to  President  Clinton  to 
propose  a  plan.  But  I  can  tell  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  can  tell  the  media  if 
they  are  interested,  we  will  have  a 
strategy,  we  will  have  a  coordinated, 
coherent  study  and  will  have  some 
amendments  in  the  budget  resolution 
in  committee  and  on  the  fioor,  and  if  I 
can  guess  correctly,  and  I  think  I  know 
pretty  much  what  is  happening  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  we  may  have  our  own 
Republican  plan  to  offer  a  leadership 
amendment,  either  an  amendment  or  a 
substitute. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  we  are  concerned 
about  the  deficit.  We  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  The  deficit  is  public 
enemy  No.  1.  It  ought  to  be  reduced. 
We  ought  to  deal  with  it.  We  ought  to 
get  more  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  We 
want  the  economy  to  grow.  And  for  all 
those  reasons,  we  ought  to  deal  with 
the  deficit  as  quickly  as  we  can,  but  I 
do  not  believe  we  are  in  such  a  hurry 
and  such  a  rush  that  we  need  to  do  it 
before  we  get  the  budget  document. 

It  has  never  been  done  before.  You 
never  vote  on  the  budget  resolution  be- 
fore you  had  the  budget.  I  thought  we 
did.  I  thought  in  1981  President  Reagan 
had  done  that.  I  said  so  on  the  Senate 
floor. 


I  later  was  corrected  and  came  back 
and  corrected  my  remarks,  because  it 
did  not  happen  in  1981.  We  had  an  exist- 
ing budget. 

So  I  would  hope  that  as  we  continue 
to  try  to  obtain  information  from  the 
administration  on  different  parts  of  the 
budget,  that  we  will  keep  in  mind  that 
it  is  $360  billion  in  increased  taxes,  and 
also  keep  in  mind  all  those  rich  people. 
About  70  percent,  as  I  recall,  are  small 
business  men  and  women  who  are  out 
there  trying  to  make  it.  Maybe  they 
make  $250,000.  Maybe  they  created 
some  jobs.  And  their  tax  increase  is  not 
going  to  be  from  31  to  36  percent.  It  is 
going  to  be  from  31  to  about  50  percent, 
because  they  are  going  to  lose  exemp- 
tions, they  are  going  to  lose  deduc- 
tions, they  are  going  to  pay  a  2.9-Medi- 
care  tax,  pay  a  10-percent  surtax,  and 
it  is  based  on  economic  income,  and 
that  is  another  definition.  It  has  been 
around  since  1984,  but  we  were  cutting 
taxes  in  the  eighties,  not  raising  taxes. 

I  just  believe  that  the  reason  our 
phone  calls  are  4  to  1  against,  some 
days  5  to  1  against,  6  to  1  against,  up  as 
high  as  9  to  1  against  from  my  State, 
because  people  are  beginning  to  learn 
about  the  plan. 

If  you  want  more  taxes,  you  are 
going  to  love  this  package.  If  you  want 
to  pay  more  taxes,  you  are  going  to 
love  this  package  that  President  Clin- 
ton has  sent  to  Congress. 

I  would  hoipe  that  President  Clinton 
was  serious  when  he  talked  to  us,  and 
I  think  he  was.  We  had  a  very  good  ex- 
change at  lunch  on  Tuesday.  We  appre- 
ciate and  were  honored  very  much  to 
have  the  President  come  to  our  lunch- 
eon. If  we  are  serious  about  deficit  re- 
duction, then  we  are  serious  about  try- 
ing to  be  helpful.  But  I  have  the 
strange  feeling  that  maybe  Republican 
input  is  not  really  what  is  desired  by 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  or  by 
the  administration. 

They  have  the  majority.  They  prob- 
ably have  the  votes,  and  they  like 
taxes.  So  we  ought  to  just  give  them 
all  the  taxes  they  want,  but  we  ought 
to  focus  on  spending  reductions  where 
we  can  and  insist  that  we  reduce  the 
deficit,  and  do  it  through  spending  cuts 
and  not  increased  taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  the  preliminary  CBO  esti- 
mates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  esti- 
mates were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Preliminary  CBO  Estimates  of  the  admin- 
istration's Budgetary  Proposals,  March 

3.  1993 

The  Coneressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  has 
prepared  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  Clin- 
ton Administration's  budgetary  proposals. 
This  note  and  the  attached  tables  summarize 
CBO's  conclusions.  A  forthcoming  CBO  paper 
will  provide  further  details  and  explanatory 
information. 

CBO's  analysis  is  based  on  the  proposals 
and  estimates  described  in  the  Administra- 
tion document,  A  Vision  of  Change  for  Amer- 


ica, which  was  released  on  February  17.  In 
early  April  the  President  will  present  a  for- 
mal budget  conuining  detailed  and  revised 
budget  proposals  and  updated  budget  esti- 
mates. Because  the  April  budget  is  likely  to 
modify  or  clarify  some  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals,  CBO's  current  analysis 
must  be  viewed  as  preliminary. 
CBO  projections 

CBO  estimates  that  under  current  budg- 
etary policies  the  federal  deficit  will  toUl 
J301.6  billion  in  1993.  $286.7  billion  in  1994,  and 
$359.7  billion  in  1998  (see  Table  1).  These  base- 
line projections  assume  that  discretionary 
spending  is  held  to  the  limits  established  by 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  in  1994  and  1995 
and  grows  at  the  same  pace  as  Inflation  after 
1995.  CBO's  current  baseline  budget  projec- 
tions incorporate  minor  revisions  of  those 
that  CBO  released  in  January  In  The  Eco- 
nomic and  Budget  Outlook:  Fiscal  'V^ears 
1994-1998. 

In  CBO's  estimation,  the  Administration's 
budgetary  proposals  would  add  $6.8  billion  to 
the  deficit  in  1993  and  would  reduce  the  defi- 
cit every  year  thereafter.  Compared  with  the 
CBO  baseline,  the  Administration's  plan 
would  reduce  the  deficit  by  $18.6  billion  in 
1994,  $27.4  billion  In  1995.  and  $131.2  billion  in 

lirSfO. 

Although  the  Administration's  policies 
would,  on  balance,  reduce  the  deficit,  its  pro- 
gram includes  many  proposed  spending  in- 
creases and  tax  reductions.  Most  of  these 
programmatic  increases  are  labeled  as  stim- 
ulus or  investment  proposals  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's February  17  document,  but  some 
are  included  in  the  category  of  "nondefense 
discretionary  program  savings."  During  the 
1993-1998  period,  the  Administration  plan 
provides  a  total  of  $355  billion  in  net  deficit 
reduction  from  the  CBO  baseline,  comprising 
$652  billion  in  gross  reductions,  partly  offset 
by  $297  billion  in  increases. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  CBO  AND 
administration  ESTIMATES 

CBO's  estimate  of  the  deficit  is  lower  than 
the  Administration's  estimate  in  1993.  1997, 
and  1998  but  higher  in  1994.  1995,  and  1996  (see 
Table  2).  These  differences  take  into  account 
differences  in  estimates  of  the  budget  base- 
line and  the  Administration's  policy  propos- 
als. CBO's  estimate  of  the  baseline  deficit  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  Administration  in 
most  years,  but  CBO  also  projects  somewhat 
lower  savings  from  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals. Because  the  Administration's  budget 
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estimates  are  based  on  CBO's  economic  as- 
sumptions, all  of  the  differences  between  the 
Administration  and  CBO  reflect  different 
technical  estimating  methods. 

CBO's  baseline  estimates  differ  fVom  those 
of  the  Administration  in  two  key  respects. 
First,  CBO  projects  higher  tax  collections 
after  1994  than  the  Administration.  Differing 
interpretations  of  recent  trends  in  corporate 
income  tax  collections  explain  more  than 
half  of  this  difference.  Second,  both  the 
amount  and  timing  of  spending  for  deposit 
insurance  remain  in  doubt.  During  the  1993- 
1998  period,  CBO  projects  higher  outlays  for 
deposit  insurance  of  $6  billion.  CBO  is  more 
pessimistic  than  the  Administration  about 
the  anticipated  outlays  for  savingrs  and  loans 
but  less  gloomy  about  the  prospects  for  the 
Bank  Insurance  Fund. 

For  discretionary  spending  proposals.  CBO 
has  generally  accepted  the  Administration's 
estimates  of  the  changes  in  budget  author- 
ity, even  where  a  proposal  is  not  clearly 
specified,  but  has  reestimated  the  resulting 
changes  in  outlays.  For  mandatory  spending, 
CBO  has  used  its  own  estimates  of  the  spe- 
cific policy  changes  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration. In  three  cases— reforming  Federal 
Housing  Administration  insurance,  reform- 
ing power  marketing  administrations,  and 
changing  debt  management  policies— the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  outlined  a  specific 
proposal,  and  CBO's  estimate  therefore  in- 
cludes no  savings  for  these  items. 

Differences  in  estimates  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  proposals  are  concentrated  in 
five  areas.  First,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation's  estimates  of  the  Administration's 
proposals,  which  are  reflected  In  the  accom- 
panying tables,  are  about  $5  billion  a  year 
less  than  the  Administration's  estimates. 
Different  estimates  of  the  proposed  rate  in- 
creases for  high-income  individuals  and  the 
compliance  and  enforcement  efforts  rep- 
resent most  of  this  amount. 

Second,  the  Administration's  estimates  as- 
sume savings  that  grow  to  almost  $5  billion 
in  1998  from  changes  in  debt  management 
policies.  Because  the  Administration  has  not 
detailed  its  specific  changes  in  debt  manage- 
ment policies,  CBO's  estimate  does  not  in- 
clude budgetary  savings  from  this  source. 
Achieving  savings  of  the  magnitude  assumed 
by  the  Administration  would  require  elimi- 
nating most  or  all  borrowing  in  long-term 
bonds  and  much  borrowing  in  medium-term 
notes. 


Third,  CBO's  estimates  of  the  savings  from 
the  proposed  reductions  in  provider  reim- 
bursement in  the  Medicare  program  are 
below  those  of  the  Administration's  by 
amounts  that  approach  $2  billion  in  1996. 
This  difference  in  estimates  is  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Administration's  inad- 
vertent use  of  different  economic  assump- 
tions in  estimating  the  effects  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

Fourth,  the  Administration's  estimates 
omit  the  effect  of  the  proposed  reductions  in 
federal  civilian  and  military  pay  on  the  level 
of  Defense  Department  contributions  to  the 
federal  employee  retirement  programs.  Be- 
cause the  agency's  contributions  are  a  set 
percentage  of  payroll,  a  reduction  in  pay  will 
also  reduce  the  amount  of  the  agency's  con- 
tributions, which  are  recorded  in  the  budget 
as  undistributed  offsetting  receipts.  By  ne- 
glecting to  include  this  reduction  in  re- 
ceipts, the  Administration  underestimates 
the  deficit  by  amounts  growing  to  $2.0  billion 
by  1998. 

Fifth,  because  CBO's  estimate  of  the  sav- 
ings generated  by  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals are  lower  than  those  reported  in  a  Vi- 
sion of  Change  for  America,  CBO's  estimate 
of  the  resulting  reduction  In  the  cost  of  serv- 
icing the  federal  debt  is  also  lower.  By  1998, 
this  difference  reaches  $2.3  billion. 

ALTERNATIVE  BASELINE  CONCEPTS 

The  budgetary  savings  generated  by  the 
Administration's  proposals  can  be  measured 
using  several  alternative  budget  baselines 
(see  Table  3).  CBOs  estimates  use  as  their 
starting  point  the  CBO  baseline,  which  as- 
sumes compliance  with  the  discretionary 
spending  caps  established  by  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act.  One  alternative  is  the  un- 
capped baseline,  which  assumes  that  discre- 
tionary spending  in  the  1994-1998  period 
grows  at  just  the  rate  of  inflation.  The  Ad- 
ministration's February  17  document  em- 
ploys a  third  baseline  concept,  in  which  non- 
defense  discretionary  spending  Veepe  pace 
with  inflation  but  defense  discretionary 
spending  is  held  to  the  levels  proposed  in  the 
Bush  Administration's  January  1992  budget 
request  (with  various  adjustments).  If  CBO 
employed  the  Administration's  baseline  con- 
cept, the  estimated  savings  from  the  Admin- 
istration's proposals  would  be  greater  by  $9.4 
billion  in  1994.  $17.4  billion  in  1995.  and  $44.2 
billion  over  the  1993-1998  period  than  those 
shown  in  Table  1. 


TABLE  1— CBO  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  POUCY  PROPOSALS 

I6|f  fiscal  letr  m  billions  of  dollafsl 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


CBO  baseline  deficit  < 


Deficit  reductions 

Discretionary  spendini 
Mandatory  spendinf  ._ 
Debt  service  


SuDtotal.  outlap 
lle«mi*s' , 


Subtolil.  reductions 

Oelicit  increases 

Oiscrelionaiy  spendmi 

Mandatoiy  spending  

Debt  service  


Svbtolal.  outlam 
Revenues'  


Subtotal,  increases 

Total  changes  

President's  budget  as  estimated  by  CSO  . 


3016 

2867 

284  4 

2900 

3217 

359  7 

0 
0 
« 

-3.4 
-U 
-1.6 

-7  7 
-75 
-52 

-284 
-178 
-111 

-562 
-25  0 
-204 

-634 

-30.8 
-322 

0 

0 

-91 
-45,8 

-20  5 
-52  4 

-572 
-681 

-1016 
-848 

-126  4 
-860 

0 

-55  0 

-72  8 

-125  3 

-1864 

-2124 

13 

13 

1 

13.0 
38 

14 

226 

59 
37 

318 
70 
68 

394 

71 
106 

U6 

73 
151 

68 

0 

182 
18  2 

321 
133 

455 

117 

571 
126 

669 

143 

68 

363 

454 

57  2 

696 

812 

68 

-18  6 

-274 

-681 

-1167 

-1312 

3083 


2681 


2570 


2220 


204  9 


228  5 


'Assumes  compliance  witli  tlie  discretionary  spending  limits  in  ttie  Budget  Enforcement  fct  tfiraugh  1995.  discrelionaiy  outlays  are  assumed  to  grow  at  the  same  pace  as  mflation  after  1995 
'Increases  m  revenues  are  sKown  inth  a  negative  sign  because  t^ey  reduce  tne  deficit  Estimates  of  the  Admmistrations  revenue  proposals  «ere  prepared  by  the  tont  Committee  on  Taiation 
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TABLE  2— DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  CBO  AND  ADMINISTRATION  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSED  BUDGET 

IB(  fiscal  )ear.  in  billons  ot  Oollanl 


1993 


1994 


I99S 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Mministratnn  s  estimate  ot  ttie  deficit   

CaO  reestimates  o)  llie  administration  s  DasebM: 

Revenues'  

Depasit  insaranet 

OUw  oirtlap  


3314 


»24 


49  O 

-13.9  -34 

-15  -H 


2416 

-67 
136 
-16 


205.3 

-57 
129 
-35 


206.4 

-16.0 
-15 
-15 


241.4 

-27.7 
-15 


-174 


■52 


58 


38 


-190 


-29  2 


C80  reestimates  of  tile  admimitratioii's  (KHMsal: 

Rewnues'        

OeMi 


Ply  offsets 
Dim  sava 

OKwroiitlafS 


-3.6 

0.2 

0 

0 

-02 

-20 


8.S 

16 

06 

06 

-01 

-07 


43 
27 
09 

1.0 
04 
02 


57 
33 

04 
14 
09 

13 


66 
39 
1.3 
17 
16 
25 


57 
49 
18 
2.0 
23 
-0  5 


Totil  ntstimstes  „ 

Prnident  s  bodget  as  estimated  tfy  CBO  . 


-56 

10  9 

95 

129 

17  5 

162 

-23  1 

57 

154 

16  7 

-15 

-12  9 

308  3 


2681 


257  0 


2220 


204  9 


228  5 


I  Kicieases  m  revenues  are  sJmm  oith  a  ne|atn«  si|n  occause  Itiey  reduce  tlie  deficit  Estimates  of  the  Mministratnn's  revenue  proposal  vcre  prepared  liy  tne  Joint  Committee  on  laiation 
'Less  ttian  {50  million 

Soums:  Confressional  Bud|et  Office.  Joml  Committee  on  Taiation  and  Office  ot  Manaiemenl  and  Bud|et 

Me  Hie  budjet  estimates  ullea  the  pioposajs  inco^orated  m  the  President  s  Oudietani  mtssaft  of  fe6ruar»  17  In  early  Apnl  the  Pitsident  nil  pnsent  a  fonnal  budget  contaminj  detailed  and  revised  budiet  proposals  and  updated 
bud|et  estimates 


TABLE  3  —CBO  AND  0MB  ESTIMATES  OF  BASELINE  DEFICITS 

IBy  fiscal  year,  m  billions  ot  dollarsi 


1993 


1994 


1995 


19% 


1997 


1998 


Uncaiwd  baselint  defKit 

Rcdiictioiis 

Bush  defense  pnposals  ■ 
I  savinii 


3016 


3015 


C80estifl 
3121 


3185 


351.0 


3908 


Administntioii  baseline  deficit 


Further  reductions  rtouired  to  meet  discretioiMiy  cavi 

Oiscretionary  soendinf  

Debt-serwca  saiM|s  


Subtotal  


Capped  baseline  deficit'  . 


0.2 

m 

-52 
-52 

-98 
-06 

-I6J 

-14 

-2U 
-2  7 

-26.0 
-4  3 

02 

-54 

-104 

-177 

-23  7 

-30  3 

3018 

296  1 

3018 

300  8 

327  3 

360  6 

-02 
(1 

-9.2 
-OJ 

-164 
-10 

-t9 

-19 

-3  2 

-24 

17 
-2  6 

-0  2 

-94 

-174 

-10  7 

-56 

-09 

3016 

2867 

284  4 

290  0 

3217 

359  7 

Uncapoed  baseline  deficit 

Reductions 

Bush  defense  onposals ' 
Dett-semce  sa«it|i 


3192 


3067 


OM  estimates 
3060  3136 


3688 


4186 


SuOtotai  

Uminislration  baseline  deficit 


0 
0 

-53 
-Oi 

-95 
-06 

-15  2 
-14 

-200 
-26 

-24  8 
-41 

0 

-54 

-101 

-16  6 

-22  5 

-289 

3192 


3013 


295  9 


>  Includes  adjustments  lo  Bush  request  as  estimated  by  the  Clinton  Umimstralioii 

'less  than  t50  million 

'Assumes  compliance  with  the  discietiooary  spendmi  limits  in  the  budiel  Enforcement  «ct  thioufh  1995.  discretionary  outlays  an  assumed  to  pon  at  the  same  pace  as  inflatioii  after  1995. 

Sources  Coniressmnal  Bud(et  Office.  Office  ot  Manaiement  and  Budfel 


297  0 


3463 


389  7 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  hold  the  mi- 
nority leader  here.  I  find  myself  man- 
aging the  National  Voter  Registration 
Act  but  I  am  having  to  respond  to  some 
of  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues.  I  just 
think  that  the  only  thing  I  wanted  to 
respond  to  was  the  comment  of  if  you 
love  taxes  you  will  love  the  President's 
plan. 

It  seems  to  me  once  again  that  unless 
we  forget  the  history  we  saw  the  dec- 
ade of  the  eighties  which  was  spend  and 
borrow,  and  I  mean  there  was  no  hon- 
esty about  raising  revenue  to  do  what 
we  said  we  needed  to  do  as  a  Nation. 

I  think  the  reason  there  has  been  a 
tremendous    amount    of    support    for 


President  Clinton's  budget  proposal,  al- 
beit people  find  some  features  of  it 
they  disagree  with,  they  do  not  think 
it  is  smoke  and  mirrors.  They  think  he 
is  stepping  up  to  the  plate  and  if  in  fact 
we  want  to  bring  the  deficit  down  and 
in  fact  one  more  time  we  say  we  are 
concerned  about  health  care  and  edu- 
cation and  children  and  cleaning  up  the 
environment  and  jobs  training  and 
jobs,  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  very 
honest  where  the  revenue  is  going  to 
come  from.  We  cannot  simply  go  into 
more  debt. 

And  so  the  President  has  been  talk- 
ing about  spending  cuts.  He  has  been 
talking  about  some  investments  we 
have  to  make  now. 


I  find  very  few  Minnesotans  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  President  that  we 
ought  to  make  sure  the  children  are 
immunized.  I  find  very  few  Minneso- 
tans who  do  not  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  ought  to  get  serious  about 
job  training  and  investment  in  our 
economy. 

Finally,  the  President  has  talked 
about  raising  the  marginal  rate  for 
those  Americans  on  the  upper  income 
end;  I  might  add,  the  upper,  upper  in- 
come end.  And  I  find  that  in  Min- 
nesota, most  of  the  people  that  I  meet 
on  that  end  of  the  income  spectrum 
say,  "We  are  willing  to  do  that  if  it  is 
part  of  shared  sacrifice,  if  it  is  part  of 
bringing  the  deficit  down,  if  it  is  part 
of  the  investment  we  need  to  make, 
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and  if  it  is  part  of  making  this  econ- 
omy work  for  people." 

So  I  just  think  that  we  get  one  view 
here  from  the  minority  leader,  but  I 
think  it  is  decontextualized.  I  think  it 
is,  with  all  due  respect,  ahistorical.  I 
think  it  does  not  go  back  to  what  the 
mess  is  that  we  are  now  trying  to  clean 
up. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  morning  business,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nominations: 

Calendar  22,  Peter  B.  Bowman,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Commission; 

Calendar  23,  Beverly  Butcher  Byron, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Defense  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment  Commission; 

Calendar  24,  James  A.  Courter,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Commission; 

Calendar  25,  Rebecca  Gemhardt  Cox, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Defense  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment  Commission; 

Calendar  26,  Hansford  T.  Johnson,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Defense  Base  Clo- 
sure and  Realignment  Commission; 

Calendar  27,  Arthur  Levitt,  Jr.,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Commission; 

Calendar  28,  Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr., 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Defense  Base 
Closure  and  Realigrnment  Commission; 

Calendar  29,  Robert  D.  Stuart,  Jr.,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Defense  Base  Clo- 
sure and  Realignment  Commission;  and 

Calendar  30,  James  A.  Courter,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Commission. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominees  be  confirmed,  en  bloc, 
that  any  statements  appear  in  the 
Record  as  if  read,  that  the  motions  to 
reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table,  en 
bloc,  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  Senate's  action, 
and  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so -ordered. 

The  nominatioiis  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Commission 

Peter  B.  Bowman,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Realitrn- 
ment  Commission  for  a  term  expiring  at  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Congress. 

Beverly  Butcher  Byron,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

James  A.  Courter,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. (Reappointment.) 

Rebecca  Gemhardt  Cox,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission 
for  a  term  expiring  at  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  the  103d  Congress. 

Hansford  T.  Johnson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

Arthur  Levitt.  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. (Reappointment.) 

Harry  C.  McPherson,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

Robert  D.  Stuart,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Commission  for  a  term  expiring 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  103d  Con- 
gress. (Reappointment.) 

James  A.  Courter,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  and 
Realignment  Commission.  (Reappointment.) 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  resume  legislative  session. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  White,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:52  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 


following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  20.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
employees  their  right  to  participate  volun- 
tarily, as  private  citizens,  in  the  political 
processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such  em- 
ployees from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

At  1:20  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  920)  to  extend  the  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

At  3:56  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agreed  to  the 
following  concurrent  resolution,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  12.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  the  Special 
Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  in  Waco,  Texas. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  measure,  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  was  read,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  20.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  civilian 
employees  their  right  to  participate  volun- 
tarily, as  private  citizens,  in  the  political 
processes  of  the  Nation,  to  prxitect  such  em- 
ployees from  improper  political  solicita- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  2:28  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  920.  An  act  to  extend  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  B'niD]. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
S.  499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  mandatory  life  im- 
prisonment for  persons  convicted  of  a  third 
violent  felony;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
LoTT,      Mr.      Kerrey,      and      Mr. 

WELLSTONE): 

S.  500.  A  bill  to  provide  that  professional 
baseball  teams  and  leagues  composed  of  such 
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teams  shall  be  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 

S.  501.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  mandatory  20 
percent  income  tax  withholding  on  elierible 
rollover  distributions  which  are  not  rolled 
over;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wofford): 

S.  502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  improve  the  antidumping:  and  coun- 
tervailing duty  provisions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DAMATO: 

S.  503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  mem- 
bers of  Hamas  (commonly  known  as  the  Is- 
lamic Resistance  Movement)  be  considered 
to  be  engaged  in  a  terrorist  activity  and  in- 
eligible to  receive  visas  and  excluded  from 
admission  into  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOHL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mrs.  Feinstein.  and 
Ms.  Moseley-Braun): 

S.  504.  A  bill  to  amend  section  924  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  steal  a  firearm  or  explosives  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Lugar): 

S.  505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  to  identify  and  curtail  fraud  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestrj'- 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  506.  A  bill  to  continue  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  suspension  of  duty  on  o-Benzl-p- 
chlorophenol:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  507.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  tem- 
porary suspension  of  duty  on  fusilade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  506.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  3-  dimethylamlnomethylenelmini- 
phenol  hydrochloride;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  509.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty   on   N.N-dimethyl-N"-(3-((methylamino) 
carbonyl  )oxy  )pheny  1  )methanimidamide 
monohydrochloride;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  510.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  Bendiocarb;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  511.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  PCMX;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  KERRY: 

8.  512.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  providing  of 
loan  capital  to  small  business  concerns,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the  Committee   on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 

S.  513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  excise  taxes 
on  tobacco  products,  and  to  use  the  resulting 
revenues  to  fund  a  trust  fund  for  health  care 
reform,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.J.  Res.  57.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  4  of  each  year  as  "National  Midway 
Recognition  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BURNS  (for  Mr.  Mack  (for  him- 
self. Mrs.  Feinstein,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
LiEBERMAN,  and  Mr.  Burns)): 
S.  Res.  76.  A  resolution  urging  the  member 
nations  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  to  support  a  resolution  on 
human  rights  in  Cuba;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

By    Ma.    MOSELEY-BRAUN    (for    Mr. 
MrrcHELL     (for     himself     and     Mr. 
DOLE)): 
S.  Res.  77.  A  resolution  to  authorize  testi- 
mony and  to  authorize  representation  by  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LOTT: 
S.  499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  mandatory 
life  imprisonment  for  persons  con- 
victed of  a  third  violent  felony;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LIFE  imprisonment  FOR  EGREGIOUS 

recidivists  act 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  aimed  at  put- 
ting a  dent  in  the  Nation's  violent 
crime  problem.  This  bill  is  targeted  at 
repeat  offenders  of  violent  felonies.  I 
want  to  get  these  criminals  off  the 
streets  for  good. 

This  bill  is  very  simple,  very 
straightforward.  It  is  called  Life  Im- 
prisonment for  Egrregious  Recidivists 
Act— or  LIFER,  for  short. 

LIFER  would  impose  a  mandatory 
life  sentence  on  anyone  convicted  of  a 
Federal  violent  felony  if  that  person 
has  two  previous  violent  felonies — Fed- 
eral or  State — on  his  or  her  record. 
Sometimes  there  is  really  no  better  so- 
lution than  locking  the  door  and 
throwing  away  the  key. 

All  the  available  evidence  suggests 
that  getting  the  most  hard-core  violent 
criminals  off  the  street  would  substan- 
tially reduce  the  incidence  of  violent 
crime.  Statistics  tell  us  that  6  percent 
of  all  violent  offenders  commit  a  full  70 
percent  of  all  violent  crimes.  And  there 
is  a  76-percent  recidivism  rate  among 
those  with  three  or  more  incarcer- 
ations. 

Again,  I  am  proud  to  Introduce  this 
bill  in  conjunction  with  Representative 
Bob  Livingston  in  the  House,  and  I 
also  urge  that  all  50  States  pass  similar 
legislation  affecting  violent  trans- 
gressors of  State  law. 

The  LIFER  bill  very  simply  is  three 
strikes  and  you  are  out. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  this 
legislation. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Mack,   Mr.   Graham, 
Mr.   Leahy.   Mr.   Warner.   Mr. 
Bingaman.  Mr.  RoBB.  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.        Kerrey.        and        Mr. 
Wellstone): 
S.  500.  A  bill  to  provide  that  profes- 
sional baseball  teams  and  leagues  com- 
posed of  such  teams  shall  be  subject  to 


the  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

PROFESSIONAL  BASEBALL  ANTrFRUST  REFORM 
ACT  OF  19S3 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  remove  the  blanket  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws  that  major 
league  baseball  currently  enjoys. 

This  legislation — cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Mack.  Graham,  Leahy,  Warner, 

WELLSTONE,     BINGAMAN,     ROBB,     LOTT. 

and  Kerrey  of  Nebraska — is  long  over- 
due. 

The  game  of  baseball  has  been  a  na- 
tional treasure  for  over  a  century.  But 
baseball  is  also  a  big  business  that  does 
not  need  special  treatment  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  And  baseball's  owners 
certainly  do  not  deserve  the  privilege 
of  being  exempt  from  laws  which  other 
businesses — including  all  other  profes- 
sional sports — must  follow. 

Baseball  is  a  $1.5  billion  a  year  busi- 
ness and  many  of  its  teams  are  owned 
by  or  affiliated  with  some  of  America's 
largest  corporations.  The  business 
deals  of  baseball's  barons  do  not  just 
affect  the  price  of  a  ticket  or  the  cost 
of  a  hot  dog  at  the  stadium.  They  also 
affect  things  like  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
public,  the  economic  well-being  of  local 
communities,  the  size  of  a  consumer's 
cable  bill,  and  the  educational  and  ca- 
reer choices  of  thousands  of  young  men 
in  this  country.  And  yet  these  deals — 
even  if  they  hurt  consumers  or  harm 
competition — are  completely  exempt 
from  scrutiny  under  our  Nation's  fair 
competition  laws. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  change  that— 
and  that  is  why  I  am  introducing  this 
bill.  This  bill  is  not  designed  to  punish 
the  owners  or  threaten  baseball.  I  be- 
lieve that  revoking  baseball's  antitrust 
exemption  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
public,  the  fans,  and  the  sport  of  base- 
ball. 

The  antitrust  exemption  granted  to 
baseball  over  70  years  ago  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  w£is  rooted  in  sentiment 
rather  than  logic.  Justice  Holmes,  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  revered  justices, 
writing  for  the  Court  in  the  1922  Fed- 
eral Baseball  case,  held  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  did  not  apply  because  base- 
ball could  not  be  considered  interstate 
commerce. 

Today,  few  scholars  are  willing  to  de- 
fend Justice  Holmes'  opinion.  Most 
legal  experts  share  the  view  expressed 
by  the  former  chief  judge  of  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Henry 
Friendly,  who  stated  that  the  Federal 
Baseball  case  "was  not  one  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes'  happiest  days."  The  Su- 
preme Court  itself  has  questioned  the 
Holmes  ruling,  calling  it  "an  aberra- 
tion" and  "an  anomaly,"  but  it  has  re- 
fused to  overturn  the  decision. 

The  Court,  however,  has  suggested 
that  Congress  should  act.  In  I97I,  the 
last  time  this  issue  came  before  the 
Justices,  the  Court  stated  that  "if 
there  is  any  inconsistency  or  illogic  in 


all  this.  It  is  an  inconsistency  and  il- 
logic of  long  standing  that  is  to  be 
remedied  by  the  Congress  and  not  by 
the  Court." 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  As  a  legal 
matter,  the  basis  for  baseball's  anti- 
trust exemption  is  insupportable.  The 
question  is  whether  there  is  some  over- 
riding policy  reason  to  continue  to 
allow  baseball  to  be  totally  exempt 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  At  a  hearing 
in  December  held  by  my  antitrust  sub- 
committee on  this  issue,  former  base- 
ball Commissioner  Fay  Vincent  stated 
that  baseball's  antitrust  exemption 
should  be  retained  only  if  "the  owners 
can  justify  the  privilege  of  the  special 
status  the  exemption  affords." 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Vincent  that  base- 
ball's owners  must  show  that  the  ex- 
emption is  in  the  public  interest.  And  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
owners  have  failed  to  meet  that  bur- 
den. 

Baseball's  owners  are  not  acting  like 
privileged  stewards  who  use  their  spe- 
cial status  under  the  law  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  fans  and  preserve  the 
vitality  of  our  national  pastime.  In- 
stead, they  are  acting  more  like  selfish 
barons  of  a  billion-dollar  business 
which  they  believe  belongs  to  them  ex- 
clusively. 

For  example,  the  ouster  of  Fay  Vin- 
cent was  a  clear  signal  that  any  base- 
ball commissioner  who  placed  the  best 
interests  of  the  sport  ahead  of  the  fi- 
nancial interests  of  the  owners  would 
be  out  of  a  job.  Chicago  White  Sox 
owner  Jerry  Reinsdorf,  one  of  the  key 
participants  in  Vincent's  ouster,  stated 
that  the  job  of  the  next  baseball  com- 
missioner will  be  to  "run  the  business 
for  the  owners,  not  the  players  or  the 
umpires  or  the  fans." 

There  the  issue  is  summarized  en- 
tirely. Baseball  wants  to  be  exempt 
from  the  laws.  They  want  to  be  exempt 
from  the  edicts  of  their  own  commis- 
sioner. 

The  owners  now  tell  us  that  they 
want  a  strong  commissioner.  Sure,  be- 
cause they  hear  that  there  may  be 
some  action  in  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  their  antitrust  exemption.  But 
their  actions  speak  louder  than  their 
words.  Although  they  said  they  would 
move  quickly  to  pick  a  new  commis- 
sioner, they  are  nowhere  close  to  pick- 
ing a  replacement  for  Fay  Vincent.  Al- 
though they  said  that  by  November  I  of 
last  year  they  would  redefine  the  du- 
ties and  powers  of  the  commissioner's 
office,  they  still  have  not  met  that 
deadline.  So  it  is  critical  to  watch 
what  the  owners  do.  and  not  what  they 
say.  As  one  sportswriter  commented: 
"The  reason  the  owners  don't  have  a 
strong  commissioner  now — or  any  com- 
missioner—is because  they  fired  the 
last  one  because  he  was  acting  too 
strong." 

Vincent's  ouster  was  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  events  signaling  that  the  di- 
rection   and    future    of   major    league 


baseball  are  going  to  be  dictated  solely 
by  the  business  interests  of  the  owners. 
In  recent  yeairs,  a  number  of  owners 
have  threatened  to  leave  their  home 
cities  and  desert  their  loyal  fans,  un- 
less the  public  subsidized  the  costs  of 
new  stadiums.  The  players — especially 
the  minor  league  players — have  been 
forced  to  accept  restrictions  on  their 
mobility  as  a  condition  of  employment. 
Fans  in  some  cities  cannot  follow  their 
teams  closely  unless  they  are  willing 
to  pay  for  expensive  cable  TV  channels. 
And  some  baseball  owners  use  account- 
ing gimmicks  and  transfer-pricing 
schemes  to  understate  their  profits  in 
order  to  increase  their  leverage  in  ne- 
gotiations with  the  players,  the  cities 
and,  ultimately,  the  fans. 

Clearly,  the  baseball  owners  do  not 
shrink  from  playing  the  kind  of  finan- 
cial hardball  you  see  in  other  busi- 
nesses. That  is  why  I  believe  the  own- 
ers should  be  required  to  play  by  the 
same  antitrust  rules  that  apply  to 
other  businesses. 

Baseball's  owners  will  try  to  argue 
t^at  removal  of  the  exemption  will 
throw  the  sport  into  chaos.  Do  not  be- 
lieve it.  At  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  Fay  Vincent 
testified  that,  "Baseball  is  not  seri- 
ously dependent  on  the  continuation  of 
the  antitrust  exemption."  He  stated 
that,  "The  antitrust  immunity  base- 
ball enjoys  is  not  essential  either  to 
the  economic  health  or  the  legal  integ- 
rity of  the  game." 

No  other  professional  sport  has  a 
blanket  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws.  For  example,  both  pro  football 
and  pro  basketball  are  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws.  Each  of  those  sports 
currently  enjoys  better  labor  relations 
and  greater  economic  stability  than 
baseball.  The  irony  is  that  in  both  in- 
stances, improved  stability  and  better 
labor  relations  came  about  as  a  result 
of  antitrust  lawsuits  filed  against  the 
leagues  by  the  players.  The  antitrust 
suits  forced  the  leaders  of  football  and 
basketball  to  restructure  their  labor 
relations  and  financial  arrangements 
in  a  manner  that  worked  to  the  benefit 
of  the  fans  and  the  long-term  interest 
of  those  sports. 

That  is  a  crucial  point.  The  baseball 
owners  are  a  legally-sanctioned  cartel 
which  cannot  be  held  accountable  for 
conduct  which  hurts  consumers  or 
harms  competition.  Giving  the  baseball 
owners  free  rein  to  decide  what  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  game  is  like 
giving  the  members  of  OPEC  free  rein 
to  set  world  energy  policy. 

Unless  there  is  some  form  of  account- 
ability, the  interests  of  the  cartel  will 
always  take  precedence  over  the  public 
interest. 
.1  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
public  to  take  back  its  national  pas- 
time. And  the  first  step  toward  doing 
that  is  to  put  major  league  baseball  on 
the  same  legal  footing  as  other  profes- 
sional sports  and  other  billion-dollar 


businesses.  Subjecting  baseball  to  the 
pro-competitive  and  pro-consumer 
tests  of  our  antitrust  laws  will  impose 
true  accountability  on  baseball's  own- 
ers. 

Let  me  address  the  chief  argument 
which  baseball  makes  in  support  of  the 
exemption.  At  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee hearing.  Bud  Selig,  who  is 
the  owner  of  the  Milwaukee  Brewers 
and  the  chairman  of  baseball's  execu- 
tive council,  testified  that  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  would  render 
baseball  impotent  to  stop  franchise  re- 
locations. In  other  words,  baseball  ar- 
gues that  the  exemption  promotes 
franchise  stability,  but  that  lifting  it 
would  prompt  team  owners  to  desert 
their  loyal  fans  and  move  to  greener 
pastures  for  bigger  bucks  and  better 
stadium  deals.  This  argument  distorts 
both  the  facts  and  the  law.  It  really  is 
nothing  but  an  overblown  scare  tactic. 

Look  at  the  facts.  History  does  not 
suggest  that  baiseball's  antitrust  ex- 
emption leads  to  greater  franchise  sta- 
bility. Baseball's  overall  record  on 
franchise  migration  is  no  better  than 
the  record  compiled  by  the  other  three 
major  sports— football,  basketball,  and 
hockey,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws.  Many  teams  have 
moved  during  the  70  years  in  which  the 
exemption  has  been  in  effect,  and  a 
number  of  other  teams  have  threatened 
to  move.  Taxpayers  in  a  number  of 
cities  have  been  forced  to  cough  up 
millions  of  dollars  in  public  subsidies 
in  order  to  keep  their  team  from  mov- 
ing. 

The  owners  also  have  distorted  the 
law  by  suggesting  that  the  antitrust 
laws  do  not  permit  a  sports  league  to 
impose  reasonable  restrictions  on  fran- 
chise relocations.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  Oakland  Raiders  brought 
a  successful  antitrust  challenge 
against  the  NFL's  effort  to  stop  their 
movement  to  Los  Angeles.  But  the 
baseball  owners  have  misrepresented 
the  Raiders  case.  The  court  which  de- 
cided that  case  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  antitrust  laws  do  permit  a  sports 
league  to  impose  reasonable  restric- 
tions on  franchise  relocation.  Even  Fay 
Vincent  admitted  that  if  the  antitrust 
laws  applied,  the  owners  "could  con- 
struct approval  conditions  and  terms 
under  which  baseball  could  prevent  mi- 
gration [in  a  manner]  that  would  be  le- 
gally valid." 

Moreover,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
baseball's  antitrust  exemption  actually 
promotes  franchise  instability.  A  num- 
ber of  witnesses  who  testified  before 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  stated 
that  the  baseball  owners  deliberately 
maintain  an  artificial  scarcity  of  fran- 
chises in  order  to  maximize  team  reve- 
nues and  maintain  their  leverage  with 
the  cities.  A  scarcity  of  franchises  in- 
flates the  resale  value  of  existing 
teams  and  increases  each  owner's  share 
of  baseball's  national  broadcasting  rev- 
enue. It  also  enables  owners  to  squeeze 
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concessions  and  subsidies  from  their 
home  cities  by  threatening  relocation 
to  another  city  which  is  eager  for  a 
franchise. 

Fans  in  Tampa  Bay,  Washington.  DC, 
Phoenix  and  other  communities  are 
eager  to  have  the  national  pastime 
played  in  their  city.  But  it  is  more 
profitable  for  the  owners  to  threaten 
relocation  to  these  cities  than  it  is  to 
expand  and  put  new  teams  in  those 
communities.  As  a  result,  fans  in  those 
cities  are  still  without  baseball— not 
because  they  are  incapable  of  support- 
ing a  team  but  because  the  owners 
would  rather  use  them  as  bargaining 
chips. 

If  baseball  were  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  owners  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  maintain  an  artificial  scar- 
city of  teams  for  anticompetitive  or 
anticonsumer  reasons.  Lifting  base- 
ball's antitrust  exemption  should  lead 
to  greater  franchise  stability  and  put 
major  league  baseball  in  more  cities. 
Instead  of  threatening  to  move  existing 
teams  to  open  cities,  major  league 
baseball  will  look  to  fill  those  markets 
with  new  teams. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  removing 
baseball's  antitrust  exemption  should 
encourage  more  expansion,  improve  re- 
lations with  the  players,  discourage 
owners  from  putting  most  or  all  of 
their  games  on  expensive  pay  TV  chan- 
nels, and  spur  better  decisionmaking 
about  the  direction  and  future  of  the 
game. 

Nevertheless,  this  will  be  an  uphill 
battle.  The  owners  will — as  they  al- 
ways have — come  before  us  and  plead 
that  baseball  continues  to  deserve  its 
special  treatment  under  the  law.  There 
also  will  be  threats — sometimes  im- 
plicit, sometimes  explicit — that  chang- 
ing baseball's  antitrust  status  will 
mean  that  some  legislators  will  see 
teams  in  their  cities  and  States  move 
to  other  areas. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
wake  up  and  recognize  that  baseball  is 
a  billion-dollar  business  that  is  no 
longer  worthy  of  special  treatment 
under  the  law.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  becoming  apparent  that  the  financial 
interests  of  the  owners  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  sport  and  the  fans  are 
often  in  conflict  with  one  another. 

The  public  wants  more  teams,  but 
the  owners  want  to  hold  down  the  num- 
ber of  franchises.  The  sport  needs  labor 
stability,  but  the  owners  seem  intent 
on  forcing  a  showdown  with  labor.  The 
public  wants  to  see  more  games  on  free 
TV,  but  the  owners  continue  to  move 
games  to  cable.  The  sport  needs  a 
strong  commissioner,  but  the  owners' 
actions  indicate  they  want  a  weak 
commissioner. 

Baseball's  28  owners  can  no  longer  be 
entrusted  with  sole  stewardship  of  our 
national  pastime.  The  time  has  come 
to  impose  a  measure  of  accountability 
on  the  owners,  by  making  them  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  every  other  sport 


and  every  other  business  in  America. 
The  time  has  come  to  remove  base- 
ball's antitrust  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  ques- 
tions and  answers  be  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  500 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrPLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Professional 
Baseball  Antitrust  Reform  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  HNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  business  of  organized  professional 
baseball  is  in.  or  affects.  Interstate  com- 
merce; and 

(2)  the  antitrust  laws  should  be  amended  to 
reverse  the  result  of  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  Federal 
Baseball  Club  v.  National  League.  259  U.S. 
200  (1922).  Toolson  v.  New  York  Yankees. 
Inc..  346  U.S.C.  356  (1953).  and  Flood  v.  Kuhn, 
U.S.  258  (1972),  which  exempted  baseball  from 
covera«-e  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

SEC.  3.  APPUCATION  OF  ANTfrRUST  LAWS  TO 
PROFESSIONAL  BASEBALL 

The  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

Set.  27.  Except  as  provided  in  Public  Law 
87-331  (15  U.S.C.  291  et  seq.)  (commonly 
known  as  the  Sports  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1961),  the  antitrust  laws  shall  apply  to  the 
business  of  organized  professional  baseball." 
SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  and  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and— 

(1)  shall  apply  to  conduct  that  occurs  and 
any  agreement  in  effect  after  such  effective 
date;  and 

(2)  shall  not  apply  to  conduct  that  oc- 
curred before  such  effective  date. 

Questions  and  Answers  Regarding  Major 
League  Baseball's  Antttrust  EScemption 

1.  What  is  the  basis  for  Major  League  Base- 
ball's blanket  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws? 

The  exemption  was  granted  to  baseball 
over  70  years  ago.  in  the  case  of  Federal  Base- 
ball Club  of  Baltimore  v.  National  League  of 
Professional  Baseball  Clubs.  Justice  Holmes, 
writing  for  the  Court,  held  that  the  antitrust 
laws  did  not  apply  because  the  business  of 
baseball  could  not  be  considered  interstate 
commerce.  Baseball  clearly  is  interstate 
commerce,  so  the  legal  basis  for  the  Holmes 
ruling  is  erroneous.  The  Court  itself  stated 
in  1971,  in  the  case  of  Flood  v.  Kuhn.  "Profes- 
sional baseball  is  a  business  and  it  is  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce." 

2.  If  the  legal  basis  for  the  exemption  is 
faulty,  why  does  it  continue  to  be  in  place? 

While  the  Supreme  Court  has  called  the 
Federal  Baseball  case  "an  aberration"  and 
"an  anomaly,"  it  has  refused  to  overturn  the 
decision.  The  Court  has  justified  its  inaction 
by  stating  that  baseball  has  relied  on  the 
precedent  established  in  the  1922  decision. 
But  the  Court  has  strongly  suggested  that 
Congress  should  act.  In  1957,  35  years  after 
the  Federal  Baseball  decision,  the  Court  stat- 
ed that 

"Were  we  considering  the  question  of  base- 
ball for  the  first  time  upon  a  clean  slate  we 


would  have  no  doubts.  But  Federal  Baseball 
held  the  business  of  baseball  outside  the 
scope  of  the  [antitrust  laws]  *  *  *.  We  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  orderly  way  to  elimi- 
nate this  error,  if  there  be  any,  is  by  legrisla- 
tion  and  not  by  Court  decision." 

The  last  time  the  Court  considered  this 
issue,  in  the  1971  case  of  Flood  v.  Kuhn.  it 
stated  that  "if  there  is  any  inconsistency  or 
illogic  in  all  this,  it  is  an  inconsistency  and 
iUoglc  of  long  standing  that  is  to  be  rem- 
edied by  the  Congress  and  not  by  the  Court." 

3.  Has  Congress  ever  acted  to  remove  base- 
ball's antitrust  exemption? 

In  the  last  four  decades,  a  number  of  bills 
aimed  at  overturning  baseball's  antitrust  ex- 
emption have  been  introduced,  but  neither 
the  full  House  nor  the  fiill  Senate  have  ever 
acted  on  such  a  proposal. 

In  1976,  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Professional  Sports  issued  a  report  finding 
that  "adequate  justification  does  not  exist 
for  baseball's  special  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  and  its  exemption  should  be 
removed." 

4.  Does  any  other  professional  sport  enjoy 
a  blanket  exemption  trom  the  antitrust 
laws? 

No.  The  Court  has  expressly  declined  to  ex- 
tend the  exemption  to  other  professional 
sports,  such  as  football,  basketball,  and  box- 
ing. And  the  Court  has  stated  that  it  is  "un- 
realistic, inconsistent,  and  illogical"  to 
treat  baseball  differently  from  other  profes- 
sional sports— which  are  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

5.  Does  baseball  need  the  exemption? 

Three  months  ago.  former  Baseball  Com- 
missioner Fay  Vincent  testified  that  "Base- 
ball is  not  seriously  dependent  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  antitrust  exemption."  The 
owners  do  not  need  the  exemption  to  engage 
in  joint  agreements  which  are  reasonable  or 
which  preserve  or  strengthen  the  sport  with- 
out harming  consumers  or  competition. 
That's  why  the  other  professional  sports  are 
able  to  function  effectively,  even  though 
they  do  not  enjoy  a  blanket  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

6.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  ex- 
emption and  the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioner's office? 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  tolerated 
baseball's  privileged  treatment  under  the 
antitrust  laws  in  part  because  the  Commis- 
sioner of  baseball  had  independent  authority 
to  place  the  best  interests  of  the  sport  ahead 
of  the  business  interests  of  the  owner,  in  in- 
stances in  which  those  two  interests  might 
be  in  conflict.  Former  Commissioner  Fay 
Vincent  recognized  that  there  had  to  be 
some  kind  of  an  internal  check  on  the  ability 
of  the  owners  to  abuse  of  their  special  privi- 
lege under  the  antitrust  laws.  Commissioner 
Vincent  testified  to  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee that  "Only  a  strong  Commis- 
sioner acting  in  the  interests  of  baseball,  and 
therefore  the  public,  can  protect  the  institu- 
tion from  the  selfish  and  myopic  attitudes  of 
owners." 

Vincent's  ouster  suggests  that  the  owners 
no  longer  want  a  strong  Commissioner  with 
independent  authority  to  place  the  interests 
of  the  sports  and  the  fans  ahead  of  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  owners.  Chicago  White 
Sox  owner  Jerry  Reinsdorf,  one  of  the  key 
participants  in  Vincent's  ouster,  stated  the 
job  of  the  next  baseball  commissioner  will  be 
to  "run  the  business  for  the  owners,  not  the 
players  or  the  umpires  or  the  fans." 

In  short,  the  owners  seem  poised  to  aban- 
don the  notion  that  their  special  status 
under  the  law  imposes  upon  them  an  obliga- 
tion to  put  the  public  interest  ahead  of  their 


financial  interest.  Fay  Vincent  testified 
that:  "The  existing  antitrust  exemption  for 
Major  League  Baseball  should  be  retained 
only  so  long  as  baseball  can  persuade  [Con- 
gress) that  it  is  a  unique  institution  with 
special  public  interest  obligations  and  not 
merely  another  business  *  *  *.  If  the  owners 
of  baseball  continue  on  their  stated  course  of 
making  baseball  into  their  business  and  at 
the  same  time  insist  that  the  Commissioner 
is  their  CEO  to  be  fired  at  will,  I  would  no 
longer  support  the  preservation  of  the  ex- 
emption." 

7.  What  does  the  exemption  enable  baseball 
to  do? 

In  essence,  the  exemption  allows  the  own- 
ers to  engage  in  conduct  which  may  be  anti- 
competitive or  anti-consumer  without  fear 
of  antitrust  exposure.  For  example,  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  at  a  hearing  held  by  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  testified  that  the 
baseball  owners  have  deliberately  held  down 
the  number  of  franchises  in  order  to  reap 
monopoly  profits  and  to  maximize  their  bar- 
gaining leverage  with  the  players  and  the 
cities.  If  the  baseball  owners  were  engaging 
in  such  conduct  while  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws,  they  would  run  the  risk  of  an 
antitrust  challenge. 

The  baseball  owners  also  agree  among 
themselves  to  divide  markets  and  allocate 
territories  for  local  television  broadcasting. 
In  some  instances,  these  territorial  alloca- 
tions are  exclusive.  For  example,  the  Red 
Sox  have  the  exclusive  right  to  show  their 
games  on  local  television  stations  in  four 
New  England  States.  In  other  instances, 
these  territorial  agreements  limit  the  num- 
ber of  teams  who  can  sell  games  to  local  sta- 
tions in  a  particular  state.  For  example,  only 
the  Houston  Astros  and  the  Texas  Rangers 
can  sell  games  to  local  TV  channels  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana.  In  essence,  the  baseball  own- 
ers are  agreeing  among  themselves  to  divide 
markets  and  limit  output  in  an  api)arent  ef- 
fort to  maximize  their  revenues  from  broad- 
casting. It  is  certainly  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage for  the  owners  to  be  able  to  engage  in 
these  kind  of  agreements  without  fear  of 
antitrust  exposure. 

8.  How  does  the  exemption  affect  relations 
with  the  players? 

Up  until  the  mid-1970s,  baseball  needed  the 
exemption  in  order  to  preserve  the  validity 
of  the  reserve  clause.  The  reserve  clause 
bound  a  player  to  the  team  which  first 
signed  him  for  the  duration  of  his  baseball 
career.  In  essence,  the  reserve  clause  was  an 
agreement  among  the  owners  not  to  compete 
in  the  market  for  player  services.  Generally, 
such  agreements  would  not  pass  muster 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

While  a  portion  of  major  league  players 
(those  with  more  than  6  years  experience) 
can  become  free  agents,  the  bulk  of  big 
leaguers  still  have  no  opportunity  to  offer 
their  services  in  a  free  market.  Because 
these  restrictions  on  the  mobility  of  major 
leaguers  are  now  included  in  the  current  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  with  the  play- 
ers, they  would  not  be  subject  to  challenge 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

However,  the  current  labor  agreement  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  this  year.  If  the  owners 
and  the  players  fail  to  reach  an  agreement, 
the  owners  could  unilaterally  impose  restric- 
tions on  player  mobility  that  would  limit 
the  competition  for  player  services  and  thus 
probably  run  afoul  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
However,  because  of  the  exemption,  the  base- 
ball players — unlike  the  football  or  basket- 
ball players — would  have  no  ability  to  chal- 
lenge the  restrictions  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  Their  only  recourse  against  unreason- 


able restrictions  on  player  mobility  would  be 
a  strike.  Thus,  the  antitrust  exemption 
makes  labor  negotiations  between  the  own- 
ers and  the  players  more  confrontational 
than  they  might  be  otherwise.  That  helps  to 
explain  why  there  has  been  a  work  stoppage 
(either  a  lockout  or  a  strike)  in  baseball  dur- 
ing every  labor  negotiation  in  the  last  five 
years. 

The  exemption  also  protects  the  severe  re- 
strictions on  player  mobility  imposed  upon 
minor  leaguers.  A  player  drafted  out  of  high 
school  can  be  bound  to  the  same  major 
league  farm  system  for  up  to  six  years.  So  if 
a  big  league  club  is  talent-rich  at  a  particu- 
lar minor  letigue  player's  position,  or  if  the 
player's  development  is  being  poorly  handled 
by  a  particular  club,  that  player  still  cannot 
move  to  another  team's  farm  system.  Re- 
moving the  antitrust  exemption  should  give 
minor  league  players  a  bit  more  freedom  to 
move  to  farm  systems  that  can  best  use  their 
talent. 

9.  Why  is  lifting  the  exemption  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest? 

Lifting  the  exemption  will  make  the  base- 
ball owners  more  accountable  to  the  public. 
Subjecting  baseball  to  the  antitrust  laws 
means  that  the  owners  can  be  held  account- 
able if  they  make  joint  decisions  which  hurt 
competition  or  harm  consumers.  That  means 
the  owners  will  have  a  legal  obligation  to 
take  into  account  the  impact  of  their  busi- 
ness decisions  on  the  players,  the  cities,  and 
the  fans. 

Revoking  baseball's  antitrust  exemption 
should  help  spur  expansion  and  discourage 
the  owners  from  using  relocation  threats  In 
order  to  obtain  taxpayer-financed  subsidies 
from  their  home  cities.  A  number  of  wit- 
nesses testified  to  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee that  baseball's  owners  deliberately  main- 
tain an  artificial  scarcity  of  teams  in  order 
to  maximize  revenue  and  maximize  their  le- 
verage with  the  cities.  Fans  in  cities  such  as 
Tampa.  Washington,  D.C..  and  Phoenix,  are 
without  a  big  league  club— not  because  they 
are  incapable  of  supporting  a  team— but  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  collective  financial  interest 
of  the  owners  to  use  those  cities  as  bargain- 
ing chips  in  their  negotiations  with  their 
home  cities. 

If  baseball  were  subject  to  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  owners  would  not  be  allowed  to 
maintain  an  artificial  scarcity  of  teams  for 
anti-competitive  or  anti-consumer  reasons. 
Lifting  baseball's  antitrust  exemption 
should  lead  to  greater  franchise  stability  and 
put  major  league  baseball  In  more  cities.  In- 
stead of  threatening  to  move  existing  teams 
to  open  cities,  major  league  baseball  will 
look  to  fill  those  markets  with  new  teams. 

In  addition,  lifting  the  exemption  raises 
the  possibility  that  a  competing  league  may 
develop.  Right  now,  no  investor  in  his  right 
mind  would  put  up  money  to  compete 
against  an  unregulated  monopoly  which  has 
an  antitrust  exemption.  And  a  competing 
league  would  need  to  draw  from  the  pool  of 
talent  in  the  minor  leagues,  but  the  anti- 
trust exemption  prevents  the  minor  league 
players  from  negotiating  with  a  competing 
league.  The  possibility  of  competition  should 
encourage  further  expansion,  and  spur  better 
long-term  decision-making  by  baseball's 
leadership. 

Removing  the  exemption  also  should  foster 
more  stable  labor  relations.  As  noted  above, 
the  antitrust  exemption  exacerbates  the 
tendency  of  the  owners  and  players  to  be 
confrontational  in  labor  negotiations.  A 
work  stoppage  is  more  likely  in  baseball 
than  in  the  other  sports  because  the  players 
have  no  opportunity  to  bring  an  antitrust 


challenge  against  the  restrictions  on  their 
mobility  Imposed  by  the  owners.  The  owners 
have  no  reason  to  fear  an  antitrust  suit,  so 
their  Incentive  to  compromise  is  diminished; 
meanwhile,  a  strike  Is  the  players'  only  op- 
tion if  the  owners  seek  to  unreasonably  limit 
competition  for  player  services. 

By  contrast,  both  football  and  basketball— 
which  are  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws — cur- 
rently enjoy  better  labor  relations  and  great- 
er economic  stability  than  baseball.  The 
Irony  is  that  in  both  instances,  improved 
stability  and  better  labor  relations  came 
about  as  a  result  of  antitrust  lawsuits  filed 
against  the  leagues  by  the  players.  The  anti- 
trust suits  forced  the  leaders  of  football  and 
basketball  to  restructure  their  labor  rela- 
tions and  financial  arrangements  in  a  man- 
ner that  worked  to  the  benefit  of  the  fans 
and  the  long-term  Interests  of  those  sports. 

Lifting  the  exemption  also  should  discour- 
age the  owners  from  placing  most  or  all  of 
their  games  on  expensive  pay  TV  channels. 
As  noted  earlier,  the  baseball  owners  have 
agreed  among  themselves  to  divide  markets 
and  allocate  territories  for  local  broadcast- 
ing of  games.  The  owners  say  these  restric- 
tions are  in  the  fans'  best  interest,  but  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  has  sug- 
gested that  they  may  be  hurting  fans.  For 
example,  these  territorial  restrictions  hike 
the  value  of  local  broadcast  contracts,  and 
thus  give  the  edge  to  cable  channels  which, 
unlike  broadcast  stations,  have  a  dual  reve- 
nue stream  (i.e.,  they  get  income  from  both 
advertisers  and  cable  subscribers).  In  addi- 
tion, these  restrictions  allow  a  team  owner 
to  move  games  to  more  expensive  and  less 
accessible  cable  TV  channels  without  fear  of 
competition.  When  George  Steinbrenner  sold 
all  of  the  Yankee  games  to  a  cable  TV  chan- 
nel in  New  York,  he  didn't  have  to  worry 
that  a  free  TV  station  might  try  to  compete 
with  him  by  putting  together  a  package  of 
American  League  games  for  the  benefit  of 
fans  who  don't  have  access  to  or  can't  afford 
cable. 

If  these  territorial  restrictions  do  in  fact 
reduce  the  availability  of  games  to  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  fans,  or  unreasonably  in- 
crease the  cost  of  viewing  the  games,  they 
could  be  challenged  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
That  means  the  owners  would  be  much  more 
careful  about  raising  prices  for  fans  by  mov- 
ing a  substantial  chunk  of  games  onto  expen- 
sive, pay  cable  channels.' 

10.  Would  lifting  the  exemption  cause  a 
rash  of  franchise  movements? 

No.  If  baseball  were  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  owners  could  still  place  rea- 
sonable restrictions  on  franchise  relocation. 

Some  observers  [toint  to  the  fact  that  the 
Oakland  Raiders  brought  a  successful  anti- 
trust challenge  against  the  NFL's  effort  to 
stop  their  movement  to  Los  Angeles.  But  It 
is  wrong  to  suggest  that  the  Raiders  case 
means  that  a  sports  league  is  powerless  to 
prevent  franchise  relocations. 

The  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals — which 
approved  the  Raiders'  move — has  stated  that 
"Neither  the  jury's  verdict  in  the  Raiders 
case,  nor  the  Court's  affirmance  of  that  ver- 


'Tbe  bill  I  am  introducing  does  not  overturn  the 
1961  Sports  Broadcasting  Act.  That  law  provides  the 
four  major  professional  sports  leagues  with  an  anti- 
trust exemption  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  na- 
tional TV  package  with  any  of  the  free.  over-the-aJr 
TV  networks.  But  the  1961  Act  does  not  apply  to 
local  TV  contracts,  and  it  was  not  intended  to  shield 
from  antitrust  scrutiny  TV  contracts — either  na- 
tional or  local— with  cable  channels.  It  is  the  TV 
contracts  with  cable  channels  which  are  causing  the 
most  concern  among  fans.  Removing  baseball's  blan- 
ket antitrust  exemption  will  mean  that  those  deals 
can  be  subject  to  antitrust  review. 
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diet,  held  that  a  franchise  movement  rule.  In 
and  of  Itself,  was  invalid  under  the  antitrust 
laws."  The  court  went  on  to  say  that  "a 
careful  analysis  of  the  Raiders  case  makes  it 
clear  that  franchise  movement  restrictions 
are  not  invalid  as  a  matter  of  law."  Former 
Commissioner  Fay  Vincent  testified  at  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  hearing  that  even  if 
the  antitrust  laws  applied,  "it  is  likely  that 
baseball  in  the  area  of  franchise  migration 
could  construct  approval  conditions  and 
terms  under  which  baseball  could  prevent 
migration  (in  a  manner]  that  would  be  le- 
grally  valid."  Indeed,  sports  leagues  which 
are  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  have  been 
able  to  stop  franchise  relocations  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Raiders  case:  the  NFL's 
Philadelphia  EUigles  were  prevented  from 
moving  to  Phoenix,  and  the  >rHL'8  St.  Louis 
Blues  were  stopped  from  moving  to  Saska- 
toon. Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Professional  Baseball  Anti- 
trust Reform  Act  of  1993,  the  legisla- 
tion that  our  colleague.  Senator 
Metzenbaum.  has  just  introduced. 

To  give  a  little  history,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  1922,  in  a  case  entitled  Federal 
Baseball  Club  of  Baltimore,  Inc.  versus 
National  League  of  Professional  Base- 
ball Clubs,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  major  league  baseball  was  not 
interstate  commerce  and  therefore  was 
exempt  from  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act.  At  that  time,  baseball  was  consid- 
ered a  game,  not  a  business. 

This  court-created  exemption  was 
never  put  into  law  by  Congress  or  ex- 
panded to  other  professional  sports. 
The  1922  decision  on  baseball  is  part  of 
the  American  psyche.  It  is  just  like 
apple  pie.  Baseball  holds  a  unique  pub- 
lic trust,  and  since  the  ruling,  has  been 
untouched  by  Federal  antimonopoly 
laws. 

Mr.  President,  the  rationale  for  base- 
ball's antitrust  exemption  is  gone.  In 
1922,  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
said  baseball  games  were  "purely  State 
affairs'— teams  traveled  to  other 
States  for  games,  but  this  was  not 
enough  to  equal  interstate  commerce. 

Fifty  years  later,  however,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  professional 
baseball  is  a  business  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  but  upheld  the  anti- 
trust exemption. 

Today,  major  league  baseball  is  a 
vast,  complex  organization  of  multi- 
million  dollar  franchises,  broadcast 
rights,  and  concession  deals.  If  it  talks, 
walks,  and  looks  like  interstate  com- 
merce, then  It  must  be  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Professional  baseball,  the  great 
American  pastime,  no  longer  deserves  a 
place  on  the  legal  pedestal  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

The  arrogant  and  self-serving  manner 
in  which  major  league  baseball  has 
handled  expansion  and  relocation  dis- 
qualifies the  owners  from  special  ex- 
emption. 

Many  communities,  Mr.  President, 
can  cite  their  own  example — this  com- 
munity,    the     District     of    Columbia, 


Phoenix,  and  Buffalo,  to  mention 
three.  I  want  to  talk  about  the  experi- 
ence of  the  community  that  I  know 
well:  Tampa  Bay. 

Major  league  baseball  has  continued 
to  shun,  to  tease,  and  to  lead  the 
Tampa  Bay  area  to  believe  a  major 
league  baseball  team  is  on  the  way. 
The  baseball-hungry  Tampa  Bay  area — 
probably  the  Nation's  most  attractive 
market  without  a  team— played  by  the 
rules  to  get  a  franchise.  Tampa  Bay 
was  jilted. 

Owners  of  the  San  Francisco  Giants, 
frustrated  by  setbacks,  put  the  fran- 
chise up  for  sale.  Baseball's  commis- 
sioner sent  signals  that  the  Giants 
could  be  relocated. 

Investors  from  the  Tampa  Bay  area 
offered  $115  million  for  the  Giants.  A 
California  group  offered  $100  million,  a 
group  which  was  largely  put  together 
by  the  current  owners  of  major  league 
baseball.  Major  league  baseball  forced 
the  owner  of  the  Giant  to  reject  the 
higher  offer  from  Tampa  Bay  and  ac- 
cept the  lower  offer  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco group. 

The  San  Francisco  community  has 
been  asked  on  four  occasions  to  build  a 
new  stadium  to  replace  what,  by  all 
standards,  is  the  least  adequate  major 
league  baseball  park  in  America,  On 
four  occasions,  voters  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  have  said,  no,  they 
would  not  support  the  building  of  a 
new  stadium.  San  Francisco's  attend- 
ance answer  has  dropped  by  26  percent 
since  1989.  Last  year,  it  had  the  second 
lowest  attendance  per  game  in  the  Na- 
tional League. 

In  that  context,  the  Tampa  Bay  com- 
munity has  sold  more  than  30.000  sea- 
son tickets  for  their  new  team  in  a 
modem  stadium.  In  spite  of  that, 
major  league  baseball  rejected  Tampa 
Bay's  higher  offer,  using  its  antitrust 
exemption  as  the  basis  of  doing  so. 

But  the  treatment  of  communities 
that  are  able  and  desirous  of  having 
major  league  franchises  is  not  the  only 
reason  why  the  antitrust  exemption 
has  become  an  anachronism. 

The  poor  handling  of  baseball  com- 
missioner Fay  Vincent  also  disqualifies 
the  owners  from  its  antitrust  exemp- 
tion. I  think  it  is  significant  that  at 
the  time  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was 
ruling  that  major  league  baseball  was 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  exemption 
was  also  the  time  baseball  was  going 
through  its  greatest  crisis— the  Black 
Sox  scandal  of  1919.  As  a  result  of  that 
scandal,  major  league  baseball  estab- 
lished a  strong  independent  commis- 
sioner's office. 

Mr.  President,  installed  in  that  posi- 
tion, was  probably  the  strongest  com- 
missioner any  professional  sport  has 
had  in  the  history  of  American  athlet- 
ics. Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis. 
It  was  in  that  context  of  a  strong  inde- 
pendent commissioner  who  was  rep- 
resenting the  public  interest  that  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes  ruled  that  baseball 


was  not  subject  to  the  normal  rules  of 
commerce. 

Well,  today,  that  commissioner's  of- 
fice has  been  largely  eviscerated.  The 
commissioner  who  most  recently  at- 
tempted to  make  strong  decisions.  Fay 
Vincent,  was  fired,  because  he  was 
found  to  be  not  making  decisions  that 
were  in  the  best  interest  of  the  owners, 
even  though  they  were  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  sport  of  baseball. 

In  the  meantime,  the  owners  have 
continued  to  stall  in  the  appointment 
of  a  new  commissioner.  I  will  submit 
for  the  Record  a  news  item  from  to- 
day's New  York  Times  about  an  even 
further  delay  in  the  appointment  of  a 
major  league  commissioner. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  the  executive 
committee's  handling  of  the  Marge 
Schott  incident  Is  a  glaring  indication 
of  the  owner's  inability  to  police  them- 
selves without  a  strong  commission. 
One  of  the  most  respected  sport  col- 
umnists in  America,  Tom  Boswell,  in 
an  article  entitled  "Crime  and  No  Pun- 
ishment," written  for  the  Washington 
Post,  February  4.  1993,  thoughtfully  re- 
viewed this  incident.  According  to  Bos- 
well, "She  (Marge  Schott)  handed  base- 
ball a  perfect  chance  to  take  a  stand 
and  make  progress  in  one  of  its  weak- 
est areas."  But  the  owners  blew  it. 

As  Boswell  pointed  out,  "a  real  com- 
missioner would  have  known  it."  But 
the  owners  were  too  arrogant  to  want  a 
real  conunissioner.  They  are  not  inter- 
ested In  the  best  interests  of  baseball. 
They  are  Interested  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  major  league  baseball 
has  had  at  least  three  strikes.  It  has 
missed  the  ball.  For  these  reasons,  our 
legislation  revisits  the  issue  of  the  ex- 
emption. Our  bill  reverses  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  and  in  doing  so,  the  leg- 
islation which  we  are  Introducing 
today  applies  the  Federal  antitrust  law 
to  organized  professional  baseball. 

It  is  interesting  that  Justice  Holmes, 
in  a  law  review  article  which  preceded 
the  baseball  decision,  speaking  on  the 
general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  ar- 
ticulated the  best  reason  for  our  legis- 
lation when  he  said: 

It  is  revolting  to  have  no  better  reason  for 
a  rule  than  it  was  laid  down  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  It  is  still  more  revolting  if  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  was  laid  down  have 
banished  long  since  and  the  rule  simply  jjer- 
sists  for  blind  imitation  of  the  past. 

That  is  what  we  have— blind  imita- 
tion of  the  past  In  a  sport  which  no 
longer  needs  or  justifies  the  antitrust 
exemption. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Senator  Metzenbaum  and  others,  in- 
cluding my  colleague  Senator  Mack,  in 
this  legislation  which  will  repeal  this 
anachronism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  an  item 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  today  and 
the  article  referred  to  in  my  statement 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
4. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Choice  of  Commissioner  Moves  to  Back 

Burner 

(By  Murray  Chass) 

Phoenix,  March  3.— Six  months  to  the  day 
after  they  asked  Fay  Vincent  to  resign  as 
commissioner,  major  league  club  owners 
gathered  today  amid  a  growing  movement 
among  them  to  delay  the  selection  of  a  new 
commissioner  until  they  have  negotiated 
new  labor  and  television  contracts. 

The  owners  did  appear  to  be  making 
progress  on  at  least  one  front.  At  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  all  28  owners  Thursday,  they  were 
scheduled  to  discuss  a  proposal  by  Richard 
Ravltch.  their  chief  labor  executive,  to  share 
all  of  their  financial  information  with  one 
another. 

If  the  owners  approve  the  proposal,  which 
they  are  expected  to  do,  it  would  mark  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  Ravltch's  effort  to  achieve  a 
major  revenue  sharing  agreement  among  the 
clubs.  Ravltch  has  told  the  owners  that  the 
players  union  will  never  agree  to  the  salary 
cap  the  owners  want  to  Implement  if  they 
don't  increase  the  amount  of  revenue  they 
share  among  themselves. 

A  LOW-KEV  DEBATE 

A  timetable  for  the  selection  of  a  commis- 
sioner has  not  been  a  topic  of  discussion  at 
any  of  the  seven  owners  meetings  in  the  last 
six  months.  The  debate  has  been  conducted 
on  an  informal,  low-key  basis  because  no 
owner  wants  to  be  on  record  as  pushing  for 
the  status  quo.  the  absence  of  a  commis- 
sioner. 

Bud  Selig  of  the  Milwaukee  Brewers,  the 
man  acting  in  place  of  a  commissioner,  said 
today  that  "there  are  people  who  have  dif- 
ferent opinions"  on  the  selection  of  a  succes- 
sor to  Vincent,  but  he  declined  to  elaborate. 

"We  have  a  search  committee  in  place  that 
is  doing  its  work  and  will  continue  to  move 
forward."  he  said.  "The  committee  is  meet- 
ing this  evening." 

Another  club  official,  who  spoke  on  the 
condition  that  he  not  be  identified,  explained 
the  thinking  of  the  owners  who  favor  a 
delay.  A  commissioner,  he  said,  could  only 
impede  the  clubs'  efforts  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  labor  agreement  they  want  and  also  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  the  three-man  owners 
committee  negotiating  new  television  con- 
tracts, which  expire  after  this  season. 

"More  and  more  owners  are  understanding 
this,"  the  official  said. 

GETTING  PRIORrriES  STRAIGHT 

Ravltch  doesn't  have  a  vote  on  the  selec- 
tion of  a  commissioner,  but  he  has  been 
quoted  by  owners  as  telling  them  that  they 
have  to  determine  their  priorities.  If  their 
first  priority  is  to  gain  the  kind  of  labor 
agreement  they  think  is  necessary  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  baseball.  Ravltch  has 
told  the  owners,  they  should  move  ahead  on 
that  front. 

If  the  owners  decide  to  wait  on  choosing  a 
commissioner,  they  probably  will  further 
arouse  the  ire  of  members  of  Congress  who 
have  been  threatening  to  take  action  against 
baseball's  antitrust  exemption.  It  was  the 
owners'  ouster  of  Vincent  in  September  that 
caught  the  attention  of  some  Congress  mem- 
bers and  prompted  a  hearing  of  a  Senate 
committee  into  the  exemption  in  December, 
and  today  an  aide  for  Senator  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum,  Democrat  of  Ohio,  said 
Metzenbaum  will  introduce  legislation 
Thursday  aimed  at  ending  baseball's  anti- 
trust exemption. 


The  aide,  Nancy  Coffey,  said  that  Metzen- 
baum's  position  was  that  "baseball  should 
play  by  the  same  laws  as  all  other  American 
businesses,  including  the  three  other  major 
professional  sports  leagues." 

Metzenbaum  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  ju- 
diciary subcommittee  on  antitrust,  monopo- 
lies and  business  rights. 

On  the  revenue-sharing  front.  Ravitch  met 
last  week  with  chief  financial  officers  of  all 
teams  in  his  move  to  convince  owners  of  the 
necessity  of  sharing  financial  information. 
One  person  who  attended  the  meeting  said 
Ravitch  told  them  that  everything  would 
have  to  be  disclosed,  including  side  deals  and 
all  related  transactions,  such  as  the  agree- 
ment the  Atlanta  Braves  have  with  WTBS. 
the  cable  channel  that  is  owned  by  Ted  Turn- 
er. 

A  NEW  ECONOMIC  RELATIONSHIP 

Owners  have  always  been  reluctant  to  let 
one  another  know  their  financial  picture. 
The  only  time  they  have  shared  such  infor- 
mation was  in  1985,  when  Peter  Ueberroth, 
then  the  commissioner,  induced  them  to  do 
it  as  part  of  labor  negotiations.  As  develop- 
ments later  showed,  the  opening  of  clubs' 
books  led  to  the  owners'  three-year  period  of 
collusion  against  free  agents. 

At  the  owners'  previous  meeting,  here  on 
Feb.  17,  they  established,  in  a  unanimous 
vote,  "linkage"  between  revenue  sharing  on 
their  part  and  a  salary  cap  on  the  players' 
part.  The  owners  saw  the  vote  as  a  major 
step  toward  forging  a  new  economic  relation- 
ship with  the  players. 

In  another  matter,  the  executive  council 
met  today  and  discussed  the  restructuring 
report,  which  defines  the  role  of  the  commis- 
sioner. The  owners,  as  a  group,  will  not  re- 
ceive the  report  until  the  council  passes  it 
on,  with  or  without  recommendations. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Thursday,  Feb. 
4,  1993] 

CRIME  AND  No  PUNISHMENT 

(By  Thomas  Boswell) 

Baseball  dropped  the  big  one  on  Marge 
Schott  yesterday.  The  sport's  Elxecutive 
Council  fined  her  J25.000— or  about  five  in- 
nings worth  of  beer  sales  in  Riverfront  Sta- 
dium—and told  her  that  she'll  have  to  watch 
games  in  the  upper  deck  executive  suites 
next  season,  not  the  lower  deck  owner's  box. 

That's  it,  folks.  That's  the  big  punishment. 
Marge  has  to  take  the  elevator  up  an  extra 
Hoor.  She'll  just  have  to  sit  in  those  awful 
air-conditioned  suites  with  the  closed-circuit 
TVs  and  the  waiters.  She  won't  be  able  to  sit 
in  the  box  seats  and  sweat  with  the  common 
people. 

This  isn't  even  a  slap  on  the  wrist.  It's  a 
kiss  on  the  back  of  Schott's  hand  from  a 
spineless  group  of  owners,  led  by  inverte- 
brate Bud  Selig,  because  they  were  too  gut- 
less to  stand  up  to  Schott's  high-powered 
lawyer. 

Hopefully  Mrs.  Schott,  the  queen  of  gall, 
will  never  again  say  that  she  has  been 
bullied  and  discriminated  against  by  base- 
ball's male  owners.  She  couldn't  have  been 
treated  more  like  a  member  of  their  white 
male  club  if  she  belched. 

"I  know  Marge  is  laughing  all  the  way  to 
wherever  it  is  she's  going."  said  Atlanta 
Braves  Senior  Vice  President  Hank  Aaron 
last  night.  "She  won  this  one.  I'm  very  much 
disappointed.  *  *  *  [This]  just  gives  every- 
body else,  the  owners,  the  right  to  do  and  say 
what  they  want.  Nobody  is  going  to  attack 
one  of  their  own  peers.  It's  a  country  club.  It 
sends  out  a  message  that  we're  still  living  in 
a  *  *  *  world  where  blacks  are  treated  no 
better  than  20  or  30  years  ago." 


Yes,  this  is  what  you  get  in  baseball  for  al- 
legedly admitting  to  racial  and  ethnic  re- 
marks against  blacks  and  Jews.  That's  what 
baseball— our  all-Amerlcan  sport — does  to 
owners  who  keep  swastikas  at  home  with  the 
Christmas  ornaments  and  who  tell  the  New 
York  Times  that  "Hitler  was  good  in  the  be- 
ginning" but  "went  too  far." 

Baseball  will  tell  you  that  Schott  was 
fined  and  suspended  from  the  game  for  a 
year.  Try  not  to  get  nauseous,  especially 
when  your  read  Seligs  hypocritical  com- 
ments: "There  should  be  no  question  that 
the  type  of  language  commonly  used  by  Mrs. 
Schott  is  offensive  and  unacceptable.  There 
is  simply  no  place  for  this  in  major  league 
baseball." 

Anybody  with  good  common  sense  will  tell 
you  the  simple  truth  of  this  sleazy  deal. 
Schott  hired  an  expensive  Washington  law- 
yer, threw  a  200-page  volume  of  red  herrings 
and  counter  charges  at  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  threatened  to  sue  if  she  didn't  get  off 
very,  very  lightly. 

Selig  and  his  fellow  Fire  Fay  plotters  have 
no  feeling  for  the  symbolic  place  of  their 
game  in  American  culture  or  for  the  need  to 
defend  the  powers  of  the  commissionership 
on  issues  of  moral  leadership.  Schott's 
mouthpiece  wouldn't  even  have  had  a  fig  leaf 
to  protect  him  in  court.  Five  years  ago  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled,  in  the  (former  UNLV 
basketball  coach)  Jerry  Tarkanian  case 
against  the  NCAA,  that  private  organiza- 
tions can  generally  discipline  their  members 
any  way  they  see  fit  without  due  process. 
Schott  signed  the  major  leagxie  agreement. 
It  says  you  act  right  or  get  kicked  out  of  the 
club.  Owners  have  been  suspended  or  forced 
to  sell  their  clubs  for  everything  fTom  gam- 
bling to  tax  evasion  to  giving  illegal  cam- 
paign contributions  to  merely  tampering 
with  another  team's  player. 

Baseball  just  didn't  have  the  stomach  for  a 
fight,  even  one  it  couldn't  have  lost  even  if 
Jerry  Reinsdorf  had  been  lead  counsel.  Too 
much  aggravation.  Sorry,  we  have  to  go  back 
to  making  money.  Short  of  saying.  "We're 
sorry.  Mrs.  Schott.  you  were  the  wronged 
party"  baseball  couldn't  have  done  less. 

Executive  Council  Chairman  Selig.  a  key 
player  in  ousting  former  commissioner  Fay 
Vincent.  surpassed  himself  for 

wishywashiness.  He  could  have  fined  Schott 
S250.000:  she  adores  money.  She  sometimes 
makes  her  players  pay  for  balls  they  fiip  to 
fans.  If  you  want  to  cause  her  small  mind 
pain,  reach  in  her  purse.  So  Selig  nicked  her 
for  10  percent  of  the  top  fine.  What  do  you 
have  to  do  to  get  hit  for  six  figures  around 
here? 
As  for  the  "suspension,"  here's  the  truth. 
It's  not  suspension. 
It's  nothing. 

To  Marge  Schott,  owning  a  baseball  team 
means  only  two  things:  Making  at  least  JIO 
million  a  year,  and  getting  to  come  to  the 
games  with  her  St.  Bernard  so  she  can  wan- 
der around  like  a  big  Schott  and  cheer. 

Next  year,  Schott  will  make  her  $10  mil- 
lion. She  doesn't  know  first  base  from  third 
base.  But  she  knows  that  anybody  who  works 
for  her  and  spends  her  nickels  excessively 
gets  fired.  From  a  financial  point  of  view, 
suspension  means  nothing.  Whoever  runs  the 
team  knows  that,  unless  he  worships  Marge's 
bottom  line,  he'll  be  fired  the  day  she  gets 
back.  And  when  will  she  get  back?  She  can 
apply  for  November  1  reinstatement.  Hard 
time:  8  months.  If  she  doesn't  get  caught 
wearing  a  white  sheet,  she  has  a  heck  of  a 
shot. 

The  tiptopper  on  this  shame  is  that  she  can 
come  to  every  game.  Her  lawyer  plea  bar- 
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guined  that  one  for  her.  In  other  words,  he 
scared  the  knickers  off  the  old  boys  and  they 
folded.  No  wonder  Schott  agreed  to  all  the 
terms.  She  Is  "allowed  to  sit  In  the  Reds  ex- 
ecutive suites,  but  not  in  the  owner's  field 
box."  This  Is  enormously  Important  to  her. 
She  can  show  her  face.  She  can  play  the  local 
hero.  She  can  wave  and  wish  Schottzie  luck 
on  his  rounds. 

"Marfre  is  very  upset  and  very  depressed 
that  she  has  been  singled  out."  said  Bennett. 

Poor  Marge.  She  should  call  Al  Campanis. 
In  his  generation,  few  men  did  more  to  help 
black  and  Latin  players  than  he.  He  didn't 
use  politically  correct  phrases.  He  didn't 
know  the  buzz  words  to  avoid.  He  made  a 
mistake  on  TV.  But.  on  race,  he  lived  right. 

But  be  didn't  own  a  team.  He  didn't  have  a 
fancy  lawyer.  He  was  Just  an  employee.  So 
he  took  the  fall. 

Now  we  know  why  Selig  holed  himself  up 
for  eight  hours  yesterday,  repeatedly  delay- 
ing the  Schott  decision.  Every  hour  he'd 
send  word.  "Pretty  soon." 

Come  out  with  your  hands  up.  Bud. 

We  know  you're  In  there.  Come  out  peace- 
fully and  you  won't  get  hurt.  Poor  Bud,  he 
was  Just  stalling  probably  so  his  copout 
would  not  make  the  national  evening  TV 
news.  The  minute  Rather,  Brokaw  and  Jen- 
nings were  off  the  air.  here  came  the  an- 
nouncement. 

Marge  Schott  should  have  been  fined 
S250.000  and  suspended  from  baseball— really 
suspended — for  two  years.  If  her  lawyer 
whined,  he  should  have  been  told  that  Schott 
was  lucky  she  wasn't  being  forced  to  sell  her 
gold  mine;  after  all,  her  scandal  may  have 
damaged  baseball's  reputation  Irreparably.  If 
she'd  wanted  to  flght^-and  she'd  have  been  a 
national  pariah  if  she  had— it  would  have 
been  an  easy  chance  for  baseball  to  reinforce 
its  powers  in  the  courts.  She  handed  baseball 
a  perfect  chance  to  take  a  stand  and  make 
progress  in  one  of  Its  weakest  areas. 

A  real  commissioner  would  have  known  it. 
A  real  commissioner  would  have  gone  on 
every  TV  news  show  to  trumpet  his  stand. 
"Marge  Schott  is  the  past.  This  is  where 
baseball  is  going  in  the  21st  century." 

Yes.  a  strong  commissioner. 

There  used  to  be  one. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
MACK]  is  recogTiized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President  I  thank 
Senator  Metzenbaum  for  his  leadership 
on  the  issue  of  revoking  the  antitrust 
status  for  major  league  baseball.  The 
barons  of  baseball  have  treated  the 
people  of  the  Tampa  Bay  area  with  dis- 
dain, utterly  disregarding  their  hopes 
and  dreams  for  a  future  with  a  baseball 
team. 

Senator  Metzenbaum  was  keen  to  see 
the  abuse  of  this  special  privilege  and 
he  acted  quickly  with  a  hearing  in  his 
subcommittee  last  fall.  I  was  pleased  to 
be  a  participant  at  the  December  hear- 
ing. 

Those  involved  learned  a  great  deal 
from  the  testimony  presented.  Three 
months  later,  the  baseball  owners  have 
done  nothing  to  mitigate  the  damage 
of  their  onerous  actions  which  are 
shielded  by  the  exemption  they,  and 
they  alone,  enjoy. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzen- 
baum] was  correct  to  introduce  this 
legislation  and  I  am  proud  to  be  the 


lead  cosponsor.  Perhaps,  now  baseball 
will  come  to  terms  with  the  many  cri- 
ses it  faces  and  come  to  know  the 
central  force  which  can  save  the 
sport — the  free-market  system. 

The  owners  will  sing  their  tired,  old 
song  and  claim  baseball  acted  to  pro- 
tect fans  by  upholding  its  policy  of 
locking  teams  into  their  present  homes 
when  it  refused  the  legitimate  sale  and 
movement  of  the  Giants  to  the  Tampa 
Bay  area.  Well,  there  are  at  least  1.2 
million  households  in  the  Tampa-St. 
Petersburg  metropolitan  area  filled 
with  brokenhearted  fans  whose  inter- 
ests major  league  baseball  did  not  pro- 
tect. 

In  fact,  major  league  baseball  showed 
no  respect  for  those  fans  at  all.  I  deeply 
regret  that  baseball  has  turned  its 
back  on  these  deserving  people.  Mil- 
lions of  fans  deserve  to  be  a  part  of  our 
national  pastime,  instead  they  have 
been  unfairly  left  out. 

They  merely  want  the  thrill  of  catch- 
ing a  foul  ball,  getting  an  autograph, 
hollering  at  the  ump  calling  a  play,  but 
they  can  not.  I  am  convinced  this  oc- 
curred because  baseball  alone  has  an 
antitrust  exemption  and  that  exemp- 
tion had  some  bearing  on  the  owners' 
curious  behavior. 

The  antitrust  exemption  represents 
an  artificial  legal  framework  which  the 
courts  have  set  up  around  major  league 
baseball  to  protect  it.  The  exemption 
has  made  the  owners'  pursuit  of  their 
self-interest  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  interests  of  baseball  fans.  This  is 
the  opposite  of  what  happens  when 
free-market  competition  is  allowed  to 
work.  Why  will  not  the  owhers  accept 
the  system  which  has  brought  so  much 
good  to  every  other  industry  in  this 
country? 

Instead  their  system  is  a  fraud— an 
emotionally  wrenching  fraud.  The  peo- 
ple of  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  were  used, 
demeaned,  and  insulted.  Owners  should 
be  ashamed  of  what  they  did,  but  they 
are  not.  Since  our  hearing,  the  owners 
have  done  little  to  address  any  con- 
cerns Senators  have  expressed.  Expan- 
sion, league  finances,  the  Commis- 
sioner's office,  a  potential  labor  lock- 
out and  minor  league  disputes  are  all 
on  the  table,  unaddressed,  and  un- 
solved. 

Baseball's  blundering  of  the  location 
of  a  team  in  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  is 
inexcusable.  On  seven  occasions  in  the 
last  8  years,  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  has 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  secure  a  team 
through  expansion  or  by  purchase.  We 
always  played  by  the  rules.  We  made 
bona  fide  offers. 

We  had  commitments,  promises,  and 
signed  agreements,  but  still  no  team. 

The  good  people  of  the  Tampa  Bay 
area  built  a  stadium;  30,000  season  tick- 
ets were  sold.  In  the  end,  nothing. 

And  when  the  citizens  in  Florida 
tried  to  redress  their  grievances 
through  the  court  system  and  subpoe- 
naed National  League   President   Bill 


White,  we  were  told  by  the  courts  that 
the  antitrust  exemption  put  Mr.  White 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  subpoena.  In 
short,  major  league  baseball  is  above 
the  law. 

Major  league  baseball  has  used  us  as 
a  pawn.  Owners  hold  St.  Petersburg  as 
if  it  were  their  market,  not  ours.  Then 
they  use  it  for  leverage  on  the  current, 
host  cities,  and  fans  to  extract  new  sta- 
diums, tax  benefits,  and  the  like.  This 
is  a  game  in  which  only  baseball  own- 
ers win,  while  everybody  else  loses. 
Enough  is  enough. 

Since  the  courts  refuse  to  act  and 
major  league  baseball  is  committed  to 
its  present  course,  the  exemption  from 
the  antitrust  laws  must  be  removed, 
the  Congress  must  act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  the 
Metzenbaum-Mack  legislation  to  re- 
lieve fans,  players,  and  ultimately  the 
owners  from  the  undue  burden  the 
antitrust  exemption  has  put  on  them. 

A  common  question  asked  about  the 
antitrust  exemption  is:  Will  removing 
it  really  solve  the  problems  of  major 
league  baseball?  I  believe  it  will.  And 
in  the  end  there  will  be  more  players 
and  more  teams  in  more  cities  with 
more  fans — it  is  the  best  thing  for 
major  league  baseball. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  long  family 
tradition  in  the  game  of  baseball.  I  love 
the  game.  I  believe  this  legislation  will 
be  a  positive  step  toward  bringing  the 
public  interest  back  into  the  decision- 
making process  of  major  league  base- 
ball. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  the  following  article  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  4,  1993] 

Choice  of  Commissioner  Moves  to  Back 

Burner 

(By  Murray  Chass) 

Phoenix.  March  3.— Six  months  to  the  day 
after  they  asked  Fay  Vincent  to  resign  as 
commissioner,  major  league  club  owners 
gathered  today  amid  a  growing  movement 
among  them  to  delay  the  selection  of  a  new 
commissioner  until  they  have  negotiated 
new  labor  and  television  contracts. 

The  owners  did  appear  to  be  making 
progress  on  at  least  one  front.  At  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  all  28  owners  Thursday,  they  were 
scheduled  to  discuss  a  proposal  by  Richard 
Ravitch,  their  chief  labor  executive,  to  share 
all  of  their  financial  information  with  one 
another. 

If  the  owners  approve  the  proposal,  which 
they  are  expected  to  do,  it  would  mark  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  Ravitch's  effort  to  achieve  a 
major  revenue  sharing  agreement  among  the 
clubs.  Ravitch  has  told  the  owners  that  the 
players  union  will  never  agree  to  the  salary 
cap  the  owners  want  to  implement  if  they 
don't  increase  the  amount  of  revenue  they 
share  among  themselves. 

A  low-key  debate 
A  timetable  for  the  selection  of  a  commis- 
sioner has  not  been  a  topic  of  discussion  at 
any  of  the  seven  owners  meetings  in  the  last 
six  months.  The  debate  has  been  conducted 


on  an  informal,  low-key  basis  because  no 
owner  wants  to  be  on  record  sis  pushing  for 
the  status  quo,  the  absence  of  a  commis- 
sioner. 

Bud  Selig  of  the  Milwaukee  Brewers,  the 
man  acting  in  place  of  a  commissioner,  said 
today  that  "there  are  people  who  have  dif- 
ferent opinions"  on  the  selection  of  a  succes- 
sor to  Vincent,  but  he  declined  to  elaborate. 

"We  have  a  search  committee  in  place  that 
is  doing  its  work  and  will  continue  to  move 
forward,"  he  said.  "The  committee  is  meet- 
ing this  evening." 

Another  club  official,  who  spoke  on  the 
condition  that  he  not  be  identified,  explained 
the  thinking  of  the  owners  who  favor  a 
delay.  A  commissioner,  he  said,  could  only 
Impede  the  clubs'  efforts  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  labor  agreement  they  want  and  also  Inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  the  three-man  owners 
committee  negotiating  new  television  con- 
tracts, which  expire  after  this  season. 

"More  and  more  owner  are  understanding 
this,"  the  official  said. 

getting  PRioRrriES  straight 

Ravitch  doesn't  have  a  vote  on  the  selec- 
tion of  a  commissioner,  but  he  has  been 
quoted  by  owners  as  telling  them  that  they 
have  to  determine  their  priorities.  If  their 
first  priority  is  to  gain  the  kind  of  labor 
agreement  they  think  is  necessary  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  baseball.  Ravitch  has 
told  the  owners,  they  should  move  ahead  on 
that  front. 

If  the  owners  decide  to  wait  on  choosing  a 
commissioner,  they  probably  will  further 
arouse  the  ire  of  members  of  Congress  who 
have  been  threatening  to  take  action  against 
baseball's  antitrust  exemption.  It  was  the 
owners'  ouster  of  Vincent  in  September  that 
caught  the  attention  of  some  Congress  mem- 
bers and  prompted  a  hearing  of  a  Senate 
committee  in  to  the  exemption  in  December, 
and  today  an  aide  for  Senator  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum.  Democrat  of  Ohio,  said 
Metzenbaum  will  introduce  legislation 
Thursday  aimed  at  ending  baseball's  anti- 
trust exemption. 

The  aide.  Nancy  Coffey,  said  that  Metzen- 
baum's  position  was  that  "baseball  should 
play  by  the  same  laws  as  all  other  American 
businesses,  including  the  three  other  major 
professional  sports  leagues." 

Metzenbaum  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  ju- 
diciary subcommittee  on  antitrust,  monopo- 
lies and  business  rights. 

On  the  revenue-sharing  front,  Ravitch  met 
last  week  with  chief  financial  officers  of  all 
teams  in  his  move  to  convince  owners  of  the 
necessity  of  sharing  financial  information. 
One  person  who  attended  the  meeting  said 
Ravitch  told  them  that  everything  would 
have  to  be  disclosed,  including  side  deals  and 
all  related  transactions,  such  as  the  agree- 
ment the  Atlanta  Braves  have  with  WTBS. 
the  cable  channel  that  is  owned  by  Ted  Turn- 
er. 

A  NEW  economic  RELATIONSHIP 

Owners  have  always  been  reluctant  to  let 
one  another  know  their  financial  picture. 
The  only  time  they  have  shared  such  infor- 
mation was  in  1965.  when  Peter  Ueberroth, 
then  the  commissioner,  induced  them  to  do 
it  as  part  of  labor  negotiations.  As  develop- 
ments later  showed,  the  opening  of  clute' 
books  led  to  the  owners'  three-year  period  of 
collusion  against  free  agents. 

At  the  owners'  previous  meeting,  here  on 
Feb.  17.  they  established,  in  a  unanimous 
vote,  "linkage"  between  revenue  sharing  on 
their  part  and  a  salary  cap  on  the  players' 
part.  The  owners  saw  the  vote  as  a  major 
step  toward  forging  a  new  economic  relation- 
ship with  the  players. 


In  another  matter,  the  executive  council 
met  today  and  discussed  the  restructuring 
report,  which  defines  the  role  of  the  commis- 
sioner. The  owners,  as  a  group,  will  not  re- 
ceive the  report  until  the  council  passes  it 
on,  with  or  without  recommendtion. 


By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
S.  501.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  mandatory 
20  percent  income  tax  withholding  on 
eligible  rollover  distributions  which 
are  not  rolled  over;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

income  tax  ROLLOVER  ACT  OF  1993 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  hard-working  em- 
ployees in  Maryland  and  across  Amer- 
ica. Their  retirement  savings  are  now 
in  jeopardy  because  of  a  confusing  new 
Government  tax  law.  To  remedy  that  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  that 
law  and  protect  employees'  pensions. 

My  bill  will  remove  the  20  percent 
withholding  tax  that  affects  people 
who  change  jobs  and  want  to  transfer 
their  pension  funds.  Anyone  who  takes 
possession  of  their  own  pension  money, 
even  for  one  day,  now  has  to  pay  20  per- 
cent to  the  Government  immediately. 
Even  if  they  put  all  of  their  money  into 
a  new  pension  plan  or  IRA,  the  Govern- 
ment still  keeps  20  percent  until  tax 
time  the  following  year. 

But  this  law  gets  even  more  confus- 
ing. A  deliveryman  in  Baltimore  who 
gets  a  job  with  a  new  company  in  Tow- 
son  might  have  $60,000  saved  in  his  re- 
tirement plan.  His  new  company  will 
accept  the  entire  amount  in  a  rollover, 
and  the  deliveryman  decides  to  take 
that  money  and  write  a  check  for  all 
$60,000  to  his  new  company  plan. 

That  used  to  be  fine.  But  now  that 
deliveryman  can  only  get  $40,000  of  his 
money,  because  the  Government  is 
witholding  $10,000.  So  to  put  all  $60,000 
into  the  new  plan,  this  deliveryman 
has  to  come  up  with  $10,000  of  his  own 
savings  because  the  Government  is 
holding  his  money. 

Lots  of  people  who  go  to  work  at  7:30 
every  morning  don't  have  $10,000  in 
their  bank  accounts.  They  are  fighting 
to  pay  the  orthodontist  for  their 
daughter's  braces,  and  trying  to  meet 
the  mortgage  or  the  rent.  They  have 
car  payments,  insurance  premiums, 
and  grocery  bills  to  pay. 

So  what  does  the  Government  do  if 
this  deliveryman  can't  come  up  with 
the  $10,000  to  put  in  the  savings  ac- 
count? They  make  him  pay  taxes  on 
that  money  and  make  him  pay  a  10  per- 
cent penalty  because  they  say  he  took 
his  money  before  he  retired  at  age  60. 

That's  a  bad  and  confusing  law,  and 
that's  why  I  want  to  repeal  it.  We  need 
to  put  Government  back  on  the  side  of 
hardworking  Americans.  You  shouldn't 
need  an  accountant  and  a  pension  actu- 
ary every  time  you  change  a  job  or 
make  a  decision.  And  you  shouldn't  be 
penalized  thousands  of  dollars  for  try- 
ing to  do  the  right  thing. 

I  know  that  Congress  was  trying  to 
help  with  this  law,  but  they  missed  the 


mark.  We  need  to  help  make  pensions 
portable,  so  employees  can  take  their 
pensions  with  them  when  they  change 
jobs,  and  so  they  can  trust  that  their 
savings  will  be  protected  for  their  re- 
tirement. But  this  new  20  percent  tax 
doesn't  do  the  job. 

I'll  keep  up  my  fight  to  make  sure 
that  pensions  are  available  to  all 
Americans,  and  that  those  pensions  are 
effective  and  portable  and  will  be  there 
when  they  retire.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  and  fight  for  the  interests  of 
all  working  Americans. 

Let's  repeal  this  punitive  and  unfair 
law  and  get  down  to  the  business  of 
creating  good  jobs  and  a  secure  future 
for  the  people  of  Maryland  and  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  be  printed  in  the 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  31,  1993] 
Tax  Law  on  401(K)  Rollovers  Can  Cost  the 
Uninformed  a  Lot 
(By  Jane  Bryant  Quinn) 
To  improve  its  money  flow.  Congress  has 
passed  a  new  tax  collection  law  that  will  be 
unfair  to  a  lot  of  people.  It  touches  everyone 
who  might  withdraw  money   from   an   em- 
ployer-sponsored,    tax-deferred     retirement 
plan. 

Don't  get  me  wrong:  I'm  all  in  favor  of 
rules  that  will  capture  every  dime  that  tax- 
payers owe. 

But  this  law  can  entrap  you,  by  creating  a 
tax  liability  where  none  had  to  exist.  Even 
worse,  it  raises  money  only  from  the  ill-in- 
formed. The  well-informed  will  know  how  to 
avoid  it. 

Rep.  Jan  Meyers  (R-Kan.)  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  repeal  this  unwise  law.  All  fair-mind- 
ed people  should  write  to  their  senators  and 
representatives,  in  support,     j 

The  new  provision  applies  to  most  with- 
drawals from  employee  retirement  plans, 
like  40l(k)s.  The  easiest  way  to  explain  it  Is 
to  give  an  example. 

Assume  that  you  have  $20,000  in  your  401(k) 
plan  and  leave  your  company  for  a  new  Job. 
If  you  request  that  $20,000  in  a  personal 
check,  as  is  often  done,  your  company  can 
now  give  you  only  $16,000.  Exactly  20  per- 
cent—$4,000— must  be  withheld  for  income 
taxes. 

But  what  income  taxes?  You  won't  owe  a 
tax  if— within  60  days— you  roll  your  401(k) 
distribution  into  an  individual  retirement 
account  (IRA)  or  into  your  new  employer's 
retirement  plan. 

In  that  case,  you  can  get  your  $4,000  back, 
by  claiming  it  as  a  refund  on  your  tax  re- 
turn. 

What  does  the  government  get  trom  this 
deal?  The  temporary  use  of  your  money,  in- 
terest free. 

But  the  government  has  an  ace  up  its 
sleeve.  To  avoid  paying  taxes,  you  have  to 
roll  over  the  entire  401(k)  distribution— 
which  in  this  example  is  $20,000. 

Since  your  company  gave  you  only  $16,000, 
you  have  to  find  $4,000  somewhere  else.  If 
you  can't  raise  the  money  (or  didn't  know 
you  had  to),  that  $4,000  will  be  treated  as  a 
taxable  withdrawal. 

So  you'll  owe  a  tax.  On  a  $4,000  withdrawal, 
you'd  owe  $1,520  in  the  28  percent  bracket 
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(counting  the  10  percent  penalty  for  funds 
withdrawn  prior  to  age  59'/4).  You'll  also  be 
liable  for  state  and  local  income  taxes. 

Those  who  support  the  new  tax  withhold- 
ing law  point  out  that  it's  easy  to  avoid.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  tell  your  employer  to 
transfer  your  401(k)  funds  directly  into  an  in- 
dividual retirement  account,  or  into  the  re- 
tirement plan  of  your  new  employer.  In  that 
case,  no  taxes  will  be  withheld. 

Unfortunately,  not  everyone  will  get  the 
message.  Some  employees  will  err,  and  be 
caught  in  the  tax  trap. 

Under  the  law,  your  employer  has  to  give 
you  a  written  explanation  of  your  choices,  at 
least  30  days  before  you  take  the  money. 

But  my  associate  Amy  Eskind  took  a  look 
at  some  of  the  memos  employers  are  putting 
out,  and  found  a  mixed  bag. 

Some  are  clear  and  direct,  and  will  help 
people  reach  the  right  decision.  Others  can 
only  be  called  opaque. 

I  saw  one  especially  good  idea,  for  Con- 
tinental Corp.  in  New  'i'ork  City.  Continental 
set  up  an  interim  IRA  at  Metropolitan  Life. 
If  an  employee  Isn't  sure  where  to  transfer 
his  or  her  money.  It  can  be  wired  to  Metro- 
politan; at  a  later  date,  those  funds  can  be 
transferred  somewhere  else.  Both  of  these 
transfers  can  escape  tax  withholding. 

You  can  also  set  up  your  own  interim  IRA, 
Ideally  at  a  money  market  mutual  fund  or 
bank  money  market  account.  That  keeps 
your  money  safe  while  you're  thinking  about 
where  to  invest  it  long  term. 

The  20  percent  Income  tax  withholding  is 
not  levied  on  withdrawals  set  up  as  lifetime 
annuities  or  on  installment  payments  last- 
ing 10  years  or  more. 

But  taxes  will  be  withheld  from  "hardship" 
withdrawals,  for  things  like  medical  pay- 
ments or  college  funds. 

When  you  cash  any  money  out  of  the  plan, 
you  will  owe  income  taxes  and  perhaps  pen- 
alties for  that  year.  So  you  might  not  mind 
the  tax  withholding. 

But  I  worry  about  those  who  intend  to  roll 
over  the  money  tax-deferred,  and  don't  get 
the  message  on  how  to  do  it  right. 

Rep.  Meyers's  bill  would  restore  the  old 
rule:  no  mandatory  tax  withholding.  Then. 
no  unlucky  soul  would  pay  taxes  by  mistake. 


By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  WOFFORD): 
S.  502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  improve  the  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  provisions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TRADE  LAW  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  results  of  the  last  election, 
in  my  judgment,  was  a  mandate  from 
the  people  to  restore  America's  manu- 
facturing competitiveness.  The  people 
understand  that  our  country's  eco- 
nomic problems  go  beyond  recession. 
They  see  our  manufacturing  base,  and 
the  jobs  that  go  with  it,  quickly  erod- 
ing. They  see  more  and  more  products, 
like  the  VCR  and  the  fax.  invented  here 
but  made  abroad.  They  see  our  tech- 
nology lead  being  surrendered  to  our 
trading  partners,  and  they  see  that 
what  we  are  getting  back  are  low-qual- 
ity assembly  jobs  rather  than  high- 
quality,  high  wage  manufacturing  jobs. 
The  people  understand  that  losing  our 
industrial  base  cripples  our  ability  to 
stay  ahead  technologically.  If  we  don't 


make  anything,  ultimately  we  won't 
invent  anything  either.  And  when  that 
capacity  goes,  our  status  as  a  world 
leader  will  go  with  it. 

These  challenges  must  be  met  on  a 
broad  front.  One  or  two  pieces  of  rifle 
shot  legislation  will  not  do  the  job.  A 
number  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  re- 
sponded by  developing  the  Senate 
Democratic  economic  leadership  strat- 
egy, a  set  of  proposals  designed  to  ad- 
dress America's  competitiveness  prob- 
lems in  research  and  development, 
technology  commercialization,  manu- 
facturing extension,  training  and  edu- 
cation, export  promotion  and  trade. 
Last  year,  the  strategy  was  embodied 
in  30  specific  proposals,  23  of  which 
were  substantially  enacted.  This  year 
the  strategy  will  appear  in  the  form  of 
specific  bills,  the  first  of  which  was  in- 
troduced on  January  21:  S.  4,  the  Na- 
tional Competitiveness  Act  of  1993. 
This  bill  deals  with  significant  parts  of 
the  first  three  categories  I  mentioned— 
R&D,  commercialization,  and  exten- 
sion. I  already  commented  on  its  pro- 
posals when  the  bill  was  introduced,  so 
I  will  not  repeat  those  comments  at 
this  time. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  trade  policy  is  also  a  compo- 
nent of  competitiveness  policy.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  made  clear  that  he 
prefers  to  deal  with  trade  problems 
proactively  and  preemptively;  that  is, 
by  addressing  the  underlying  domestic 
problems  that  cause  them  before  they 
develop  into  major  bilateral  irritants.  I 
support  that  policy  and  believe  the  eco- 
nomic leadership  strategy  will  help  to 
insure  it  is  successful. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  our  Na- 
tion will  continue  to  face  market  ac- 
cess problems  abroad  and  unfair  trade 
practices  here  at  home.  We  have  cre- 
ated the  section  301  process  to  address 
the  former,  and  in  1988  added  the  so- 
called  Super  301  process  to  push  the 
President  into  using  his  authority 
more  aggressively.  Part  of  our  eco- 
nomic leadership  strategy,  which  I  sup- 
port, is  renewal  of  Super  301,  and  I  am 
continuing  my  cosponsorship  of  that 
legislation  this  year. 

Successfully  combating  unfair  trade 
practices  demands  effective  antidump- 
ing and  countervailing  duty  laws,  and  I 
am  today  reintroducing  legislation  to 
address  a  number  of  problems  that 
have  emerged  in  those  laws  over  our 
past  13  years  of  experience  with  them. 
These  problems  do  not  affect  only 
those  industries,  like  steel,  that  always 
seem  to  get  the  most  publicity.  They 
also  affect  sectors  like  semiconductors 
and  other  electronics  that  are  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  American  technology 
competitiveness.  Steel  is,  of  course, 
important  to  West  Virginia,  but  the 
many  other  sectors  impacted  by  these 
laws  are  likewise  important,  both  to 
my  State's  economy  and  to  the  coun- 
try's economic  health. 

These  laws  are  not  new,  they  date 
back  over  70  years,  but  they  are  vir- 


tually our  only  line  of  defense  against 
unfair  trade  practices,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  keep  them  current.  This 
bill  is  identical  to  the  one  I  introduced 
last  July  23,  with  two  changes  I  will 
comment  on  shortly. 

Last  updated  in  1979  following  the 
Tokyo  round  of  trade  negotiations, 
these  laws  represent  a  GATT-consist- 
ent  means  of  addressing  two  kinds  of 
unfair  trade  practices  that  have  be- 
come increasing  problems  in  the  global 
marketplace.  The  countervailing  duty 
law  is  designed  to  offset  government 
subsidies,  and  the  antidumping  law  is 
designed  to  deal  with  dumping,  which 
is  defined  as  selling  below  one's  home 
market  price,  a  third  market  price,  or 
the  cost  of  production. 

In  both  cases,  the  theory  is  that 
these  practices,  the  former  by  govern- 
ments and  the  latter  by  individual  pro- 
ducers, distort  the  market  system  and 
thereby  confer  an  unfair  advantage. 
Because  of  that,  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  has  erected 
multilaterally  agreed-upon  codes  in- 
tended to  provide  some  discipline  over 
these  practices.  U.S.  law  embodies 
those  codes. 

I  should  emphasize.  Mr.  President, 
that  these  laws  are  not  designed  to  be 
either  punitive  or  arbitrary.  If  an  un- 
fair practice  is  found,  the  penalty  is  a 
duty  on  the  import  in  an  amount  cal- 
culated to  offset  the  dumping  or  sub- 
sidy. In  order  to  obtain  such  a  duty,  a 
domestic  complainant  must  dem- 
onstrate both  that  the  unfair  practice 
is  occurring  and  that  the  domestic  in- 
dustry has  been  injured  by  It.  Over  the 
life  of  these  statutes  there  have  been 
numerous  cases  where  the  subsidy  or 
dumping  is  clearly  established,  but  the 
International  Trade  Commission  has 
determined  that,  even  so,  there  has  not 
been  material  injury. 

While  the  laws  are  not  punitive,  we 
do  want  them  to  be  effective.  The  Unit- 
ed States  is  somewhat  unusual  in  the 
world  in  its  reliance  on  its  legal  system 
and  relatively  transparent  procedures 
to  deal  with  these  problems.  Most 
countries  find  other,  less  formal 
means,  sometimes  outright  quotas  or 
other  import  limits,  sometimes  infor- 
mal arrangements  that  result  in  the 
voluntary  limitation  of  imports  after 
Government  pressure.  This  is  why 
American  manufacturers  are  so  con- 
cerned with  the  Uruguay  round's 
Dunkel  draft,  which  would  require 
changes  that  would  weaken  United 
States  law  and  would  weaken  discipline 
over  these  practices.  Other  countries 
can  make  these  concessions  because 
they  don't  rely  on  these  laws.  If  we  do 
the  same,  we  have  nothing  else  as  a  fall 
back. 

Even  without  the  Dunkel  draft,  how- 
ever, the  effectiveness  of  these  laws  is 
declining,  largely  because,  over  time, 
importers  learn  how  to  evade  them  or 
how  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  pen- 
alties. This  is  not  a  new  problem.  We 


have  been  plugging  leaks  in  these  dikes 
for  years,  passing  amendments  piece- 
meal as  we  encounter  new  tjrpes  of  vio- 
lations. The  proper  approach  at  this 
point  would  be  a  complete  overhaul,  as 
we  undertook  in  1979,  but  realistically, 
that  is  most  likely  to  occur  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Uruguay  round,  an 
event  that  is  increasingly  uncertain. 

In  the  short  run,  however,  there  are  a 
number  of  problems  that  have  been 
identified  that  can  easily  be  addressed 
without  a  comprehensive  revision  of 
the  laws.  Some  of  them  have  already 
been  identified  by  others.  The 
anticircumvention  language  in  this 
bill,  for  example,  is  the  same  as  that 
proposed  by  Congressman  Rostenkow- 
SKi.  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  in  his  omnibus 
trade  bill.  H.R.  5100.  which  passed  the 
House  on  July  8.  1992.  Other  provisions 
can  hardly  be  called  major  changes  in 
the  law,  but  each  of  them  is  intended 
to  address  a  serious  problem  of  current 
procedure  or  legal  interpretation  that 
has  arisen  in  recent  years.  A  number  of 
them  relate  to  the  experiences  of  West 
Virginia  firms  with  the  trade  laws,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  steel  industry.  I 
would  also  note,  however,  that  since 
most  of  these  provisions  would  apply  to 
cases  begun  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, they  will  not  have  an  effect  on 
pending  cases,  including  those  filed  by 
the  steel  industry. 

Since  these  provisions,  not  to  men- 
tion current  law,  are  complicated,  they 
deserve  some  explanation  in  a  way  that 
I  hope  will  be  clear  to  both  Senators 
and  members  of  the  public  who  read 
these  remarks  after  they  are  printed. 
Accordingly,  let  me  try  to  summarize 
each  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  and 
the  problems  they  are  trying  to  ad- 
dress. 

STANDARD  FOR  INHIATION 

Current  law  mandates  a  fairly  low 
standard  for  accepting  antidumping  or 
countervailing  duty  petitions.  Over  the 
years,  however,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment bureaucracy  has  effectively 
raised  the  standard  to  demand  more  in- 
formation and  evidence  before  accept- 
ing a  petition.  This  has  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  expense  of  filing  and 
deterring  cases  from  being  pursued. 

Mr.  President,  congressional  intent 
on  this  matter  was  expressed  very 
clearly  in  1979.  We  wanted  a  low  stand- 
ard for  accepting  petitions  because  we 
wanted  every  citizen  to  have  access  to 
this  important  administrative  process. 
In  some  respects,  the  procedures  we 
adopted  in  1979  made  winning  a  case 
somewhat  more  difficult— particularly 
in  the  case  of  a  subsidy  complaint, 
where  we  added  an  injury  test,  and 
Congress  felt,  therefore,  it  was  very 
important  that  we  give  petitioners 
every  opportunity  to  have  their  com- 
plaint fully  and  carefully  considered. 

The  bill  would  address  this  problem 
by  clarifying  the  statute  to  require 
that  petitions  contain   "a  short   and 


plain  statement  of  the  elements  nec- 
essary for  the  imposition  of  the  duty 
*  *  *  and  adequate  information  to  give 
notice  of  the  factual  basis  for  the  peti- 
tioner's allegations."  While  current 
law  is  also  an  adequate  expression  of 
congressional  intent,  its  meaning  has 
been  distorted  over  time  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  it  is  appropriate  to  state 
again  in  statutory  form  our  determina- 
tion that  the  standard  for  accepting  a 
petition  be  a  low  one. 

DETERMINATION  OF  MATERIAL  INJURY— VOLUME 
OF  IMPORTS 

When  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission votes  on  injury  in  a  dumping 
or  countervailing  duty  case,  it  consid- 
ers whether  the  industry  is  injured  at 
the  time  of  the  vote.  That  can  lead  to 
negative  decisions  in  the  numerous 
cases  where  the  act  of  filing  the  peti- 
tion had  an  impact  on  the  quantity  of 
imports.  Importers  often  reduce  their 
shipments  during  the  period  of  inves- 
tigation due  to  the  market  uncertainty 
the  petition  creates  or  in  the  hopes  of 
securing  a  negative  decision  from  the 
Commission  by  arguing  the  domestic 
industry  could  not  be  injured  because 
imports  have  declined. 

The  bill  addresses  this  problem  by 
simply  making  clear  that  no  negative 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  record  of 
declining  imports  after  the  filing  of  a 
petition. 

PRICE  COMPETmON 

Normally,  when  considering  a  pur- 
chase, a  consumer  would  compare  the 
actual  prices  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
competing  goods.  The  Commission, 
however,  sometimes  compares  an  im- 
port's price  at  the  port  to  the  domestic 
product's  factory  price.  This  can  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  import  sells 
at  a  higher  price  than  the  domestic 
product,  when  from  the  actual 
consumer  point  of  view  the  opposite 
might  be  true. 

The  bill  would  address  these  situa- 
tions by  directing  the  Commission  to 
compare  prices  of  goods  as  they  are 
sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  That 
should  produce  a  more  appropriate 
comparison. 

CUMULATION 

As  countries  develop  and  the  produc- 
tion/manufacturing process  becomes 
increasingly  decentralized,  we  have 
begun  to  encounter  the  phenomenon  of 
similar  imports  from  a  wide  variety  of 
countries,  many  of  them  with  only  a 
small  share  of  our  market.  Pursuing  an 
unfair  trade  complaint  against  only 
the  largest  importers,  however,  is  often 
helpful  only  in  the  short  term,  as  those 
importers,  once  subject  to  dumping  or 
countervailing  duties,  are  quickly  re- 
placed by  others  who  were  not  subject 
to  the  trade  action. 

American  industry  has  responded  to 
this  problem  first  by  filing  cases 
against  more  than  just  the  biggest  im- 
porters and  by  encouraging  the  Com- 
mission to  cumulate  imports  in  its  con- 
sideration of  injury,  that  is.  to  deter- 


mine whether  all  the  imports  collec- 
tively from  the  various  countries  sub- 
ject to  Investigation  were  causing  in- 
jury rather  than  whether  the  imports 
from  each  country  were  individually 
causing  injury. 

This  provision  of  law,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  law  in  1984  and  was  subse- 
quently amended  in  1988,  has  produced 
some  unexpected  problems  in  its  ad- 
ministration, one  of  which  relates  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  complaint  being 
filed  against  a  new  source  of  imports 
after  a  final  affirmative  determination 
has  been  made  on  the  other  sources  of 
imports.  At  that  point,  the  new  im- 
ports cannot  be  cumulated  with  the  old 
ones,  because  the  latter  are  no  longer 
subject  to  investigation.  As  a  result, 
the  law  effectively  encourages  what 
might  be  called  serial  dumping— the  re- 
peated entry  of  new  dumped  imports 
from  new  sources  after  each  old  source 
is  addressed  through  a  trade  complaint. 

The  bill  addresses  this  problem 
through  a  look-back  provision,  which 
directs  the  Commission  in  the  above 
circumstances  to  consider  the  injurious 
dumping  over  the  previous  3  years  as 
an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
vulnerability  of  the  industry  to  injury 
in  the  present  case. 

.NEGLIGIBILmr 

A  related  problem  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cumulation  provisions  re- 
lates to  the  Commission's  1988  author- 
ity to  exclude  negligible  imports  from 
an  investigation.  Following  an  affirma- 
tive final  determination  on  the  remain- 
ing imports,  those  that  were  dropped 
on  the  grounds  of  negligibility  can  and 
probably  will  grow  significantly  and 
become  a  new  dumping  problem.  Just 
as  in  the  previous  provision,  these  im- 
ports are  hard  to  reach  because  they 
cannot  be  cumulated  with  the  earlier 
imports. 

The  bill  addresses  this  problem  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  direct  cumula- 
tion problem  above.  If  a  subsequent  pe- 
tition is  filed  within  3  years  of  an  ear- 
lier affirmative  determination,  the 
Commission's  normal  investigative  pe- 
riod, on  imports  that  had  been  found 
negligible,  the  imports  covered  by  the 
later  petition  will  be  deemed  to  be 
causing  material  injury  if  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  reached  an  affirmative 
decision  on  them  had  the  pattern  of 
their  volume,  price,  import  penetra- 
tion, and  other  factors  been  of  similar 
dimensions  during  the  earlier  period  of 
investigation  when  the  imports  were 
found  to  be  negligible. 

SUSPENSION  AGREEMENTS 

Current  law  gives  the  administering 
authority  the  option  of  suspending  an 
investigation,  along  with  any  duties 
that  might  be  imposed,  in  return  for 
commitments  by  the  importing  parties, 
generally  to  cease  the  injurious  activ- 
ity. If  the  agreement  is  subsequently 
violated,  the  case  would  essentially 
pick  up  at  the  point  it  was  suspended. 
Although   the   Government   has   quite 
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properly  entered  into  very  few  of  these 
agreements  over  the  years,  concern  heis 
arisen  that  the  way  the  law  is  struc- 
tured it  could  be  to  the  advantage  of  a 
foreign  party  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement  temporarily  and  then  vio- 
late it  at  a  point  when  economic  condi- 
tions made  the  likely  outcome  of  the 
case  when  it  was  resumed  more  favor- 
able to  them.  In  other  words,  someone 
who  was  dumping  might  agree  to  sus- 
pend such  activity  because  he  antici- 
pated losing  the  case,  but  he  might  at 
some  later  point  deliberately  violate 
the  agreement  and  resume  dumping  in 
the  expectation  that  the  domestic  in- 
dustry could  no  longer  establish  injury 
or  dumping  of  the  same  magnitude. 

The  Commission  commented  on  this 
possibility  in  its  1991  decision  on 
"Sheet  Piling  From  Canada:" 

*  *  *  Congress  has  directed  the  Commis- 
sion not  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  suspen- 
sion agreement  when  determining  which 
merchandise  is  subject  to  investigation.  19 
U.S.C.  1673c(j).  Subsection  (j),  however,  does 
not  direct  the  Commission  to  ignore  the  Im- 
jiact  of  a  suspension  agreement  on  relevant 
economic  indicators,  such  as  changes  in  the 
volume  or  price  of  imports  brought  about  by 
an  agreement  to  eliminate  LTFV  sales.  Such 
an  interpretation  would  provide  a  benefit  to 
importers  who  violate  suspension  agree- 
ments. Moreover,  it  would  create  an  incen- 
tive for  all  importers  to  violate  suspension 
agreements  as  soon  as  prices  rise,  imports 
drop,  and  the  condition  of  the  domestic  in- 
dustry improves. 

The  bill  provides  that,  in  an  inves- 
tigation that  has  been  resumed  because 
of  such  a  violation,  the  Commission 
may  not  consider  a  decline  in  the  vol- 
ume of  imports  or  an  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  domestic  industry, 
both  of  which  may  occur  as  a  result  of 
a  suspension  agreement,  to  be  indica- 
tors that  the  domestic  industry  is  not 
injured.  Similar  language  precluding 
the  Commerce  Department  from  con- 
sidering changes  in  the  foreign  market 
value  or  the  U.S.  price  of  the  good  after 
the  date  of  the  suspension  agreement  is 
also  included.  This  language  is  consist- 
ent with  congressional  intent  and  an 
appropriate  clarification  of  an  unan- 
ticipated problem  when  the  1979 
changes  were  made. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  IMPORTS 

In  an  investigation  involving  a  re- 
gional industry,  the  Commission  may 
find  injury  only  "if  there  is  a  con- 
centration of  subsidized  or  dumped  im- 
ports into"  the  region.  The  legislative 
history  of  this  provision  makes  it  clear 
that  such  concentration  exists  when 
the  ratio  of  the  dumped  or  subsidized 
imports  to  the  consumption  of  the  im- 
ports and  the  domestic  product  is 
clearly  higher  in  the  regional  market 
than  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  essentially  a  market  share  test,  and 
the  Commission  initially  applied  it  in  a 
manner  faithful  to  congressional  in- 
tent, as  in  "Certain  Steel  Wire  Nails 
From  The  Republic  of  Korea"  (1980), 
and     "Cut-To-Length     Carbon     Steel 


Plate  From  The  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany"  (1984). 

More  recently,  however,  the  Commis- 
sion has  tended  to  ignore  this  standard 
and  has  begun  to  look  simply  at  wheth- 
er the  region  in  question  accounts  for  a 
large  share  of  the  imports.  With  an  oc- 
casional exception,  the  Commission 
has  generally  found  that  standard  sat- 
isfied when  the  region  accounts  for  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  imports,  as  in 
"Gray  Portland  Cement  And  Cement 
Clinker  From  Mexico"  (1989).  This 
standard  is  not  what  Congress  in- 
tended, and  it  has  in  several  cases  re- 
sulted in  finding  no  import  concentra- 
tion in  situations  where  use  of  the 
propoer  standard  would  likely  have  re- 
sulted in  the  opposite  conclusion.  Ex- 
amples are  "Gray  Portland  Cement 
And  Cement  Clinker  From  Japan" 
(1991),  and  "Dry  Aluminum  Sulfate 
From  Sweden"  (1989). 

The  amendment  solves  this  problem 
simply  by  incorporating  into  the  stat- 
ute the  language  from  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1979,  ensuring  that  the  Commission  in 
future  investigations  will  apply  the 
clearly  higher  standard  Congress  in- 
tended. 

DEFINITION  OF  SUBSIDY 

Although  the  Tokyo  round  made 
some  progrrss  in  defining  what  a  sub- 
sidy is,  our  experience  since  then  has 
made  clear  that  both  the  rounds  sub- 
sidles  code  and  U.S.  practice  do  not 
adequately  reach  some  government 
subsidies  that  have  a  clear  impact  on 
an  industry's  ability  to  export.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Commerce  Department 
currently  does  not  apply  countervail- 
ing duties  against  international  devel- 
opment bank — the  World  Bank  or  its 
counterpart  regional  institutions — 
loans  or  loan  guarantees,  even  if  they 
are  at  concessionary  rates  or  even  if 
the  loan  would  not  have  been  available 
from  commercial  sources,  in  other 
words,  when  the  recipient  is  not  credit 
worthy. 

The  bill's  response  to  that  gap  is  very 
straightforward.  It  simply  includes 
such  loans  in  the  statutory  definition 
of  a  subsidy. 

Simiarly,  a  problem  has  arisen  with 
respect  to  loans  or  loan  guarantees  for 
the  expansion  of  production  or  im- 
provements in  existing  production 
when  the  effect  of  such  loans  is  to  in- 
crease production  for  export  purposes. 
In  such  cases,  the  loan  or  loan  guaran- 
tee is  in  reality  an  export  subsidy,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  explained  that 
way  by  the  offending  government. 

In  order  to  plug  that  gap,  the  bill  de- 
fines as  an  export  subsidy  any  loan  by 
a  government  for  expansion  of  produc- 
tion, or  for  improvements  to  existing 
production  where  one-third  or  more  of 
the  output  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  exported. 

CIRCUMVENTION 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  complex 
problems   this   bill    attempts   to   deal 


with  is  circumvention  of  dumping  du- 
ties. This  problem  was  not  anticipated 
in  1979,  but  it  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  over  14  years  importers  and 
foreign  manufacturers  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  our  law,  including  its 
loopholes,  and  have  discovered  how  to 
exploit  those  gaps  to  their  advantage. 
The  trend  toward  globalization  of  pro- 
duction has  also  contributed  signifi- 
cantly toward  the  problem  by  making 
it  easier  for  producers  to  move  their 
production  or  assembly  from  place  to 
place  to  stay  ahead  of  a  dumping  duty 
orders. 

At  the  most  obvious  leve,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, circumvention  is  fraud,  which  is 
already  addressed  in  our  law.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, duties  have  been  imposed  on 
photo  albums  from  Korea,  and  the 
same  albums  suddenly  start  appearing 
from  another  country,  such  as  Singa- 
pore, falsely  labeled  as  originating  in 
the  new  country,  then  we  have  ade- 
quate statutory  authority  to  address 
the  problem  although  sufficient  en- 
forcement resources  is  always  a  prob- 
lem in  cases  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  hard 
for  a  determined  importer  consistently 
to  stay  ahead  of  Customs  enforcement 
authorities. 

The  more  complicated  situations,  of 
course,  are  when  the  product  in  ques- 
tion is  in  some  fashion  transformed  in 
the  second  country,  thus  permitting 
the  argument  that  the  import  is  no 
longer  of  the  dumping  country's  origin. 
Often  that  also  involves  a  Customs 
Service  decision  as  to  whether  the 
product  has  been  sufficiently  altered  or 
sufficient  value  has  been  added  in  the 
second  country  to  transfer  origin.  Most 
complicated  in  this  category  is  when 
assembly  of  a  finished  product  is 
moved  into  the  United  States.  In  that 
case,  the  dumped  end  product  is  no 
longer  being  imported,  but  most  or  all 
of  its  component  parts  are,  for  assem- 
bly here.  Since  both  U.S.  law  and 
GATT  rules  limit  attaching  dumping 
duties  to  the  "like"  product,  the  duties 
cannot  simply  and  easily  be  transferred 
from  the  finished  product  to  its  parts. 

Another  related  problem  deals  with 
what  is  known  as  diversionary  dump- 
ing. It  occurs  when  intermediate  goods 
on  which  there  is  an  outstanding 
dumping  duty  order  are  shipped  to  a 
third  country  and  are  there  incor- 
porated into  a  finished  product  which 
is  subsequently  imported  into  the  Unit- 
ed States.  An  example  would  be  steel 
sheet  or  coil  from  Taiwan  which  has 
been  found  to  be  dumped  in  the  United 
States  and  which  is  then  shipped  to 
Korea  and  made  into  pipe  and  tube, 
which  is  then  imported  into  the  United 
States.  Current  law  does  not  address 
this  problem,  and  the  administration 
has  regularly  opposed  any  serious  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  it. 

The  solution  to  the  first  problem,  the 
case  where  final  assembly  is  in  the 
United  States  and  the  components  are 
imported   from   countries   other   than 


that  covered  by  the  Initial  duty  order, 
the  bill  would  apply  the  existing  order 
in  cases  where  the  same  company  was 
involved  in  the  assembly  in  the  United 
States  and  the  parts  came  from  his- 
toric suppliers.  This  is  the  same  ap- 
proach as  that  proposed  by  Congress- 
man RosTENKOWSKi,  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in 
H.R.  5100,  the  omnibus  trade  bill  the 
House  passed  last  year. 

The  problem  of  diversionary  dumping 
is  addressed  with  language  that  is  a 
somewhat  revised  version  of  a  proposal 
first  made  by  several  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  in  1986  and  1987.  A 
version  of  this  provision  was  initially 
incorporated  into  the  Senate  markup 
vehicle  for  the  1988  trade  bill  but  was 
ultimately  removed  due  to  opposition 
from  the  Reagan  administration.  A 
much  more  modest  version  was  incor- 
porated into  the  bill,  but  it  is  so  lim- 
ited it  has  not  successfully  dealt  with 
the  problem. 

MONrrORINO 

Current  law  provides  for  Commerce 
Department  monitoring  of  imports  in 
the  limited  circumstance  where  more 
than  one  antidumping  duty  order  on 
the  same  merchandise  is  already  in  ef- 
fect. Despite  numerous  requests,  there 
has  never  been  a  monitoring  program 
initiated  under  this  provision,  which  is 
unfortunate,  since  the  act  of  monitor- 
ing can  have  a  discouraging  effect  on 
dumped  imports  without  forcing  hard- 
pressed  domestic  industries  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  filing  a  formal  com- 
plaint. 

The  bill  would  broaden  somewhat 
Commerce's  authority  by  permitting  a 
monitoring  request  when  there  is  only 
one  other  antidumping  duty  order  out- 
standing. That  would  not  reduce  the 
Commerce  Department's  discretion  but 
would  at  least  expand  the  universe  of 
situations  where  monitoring  could 
occur. 

UPSTREAM  SUBSIDIES 

One  of  the  post-1979  problems  Con- 
gress attempted  to  address  in  the  1980's 
was  that  of  upstream  subsidies,  a  man- 
ufacturer's use  of  an  input  or  compo- 
nent part  that  benefits  from  a  subsidy. 
Accepting  this  concept,  as  we  have 
done,  leaves  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment with  the  technical  problem  of  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  benefit  of 
the  subsidy  to  the  manufacturer. 

In  the  first  case  where  this  issue  was 
raised.  Certain  Agricultural  Tillage 
Tools  from  Brazil,  Commerce  estab- 
lished a  hierarchy  of  price  comparisons 
for  determining  such  a  value.  In  gen- 
eral, the  methodology  is  to  compare 
the  price  paid  to  the  subsidized  input 
supplier  to:  First,  prices  charged  by 
unsubsidized  producers  of  the  inputs  in 
the  same  country;  second,  prices  paid 
for  unsubsidized  imports  of  the  input 
for  use  by  downstream  producers; 
third,  information  on  world  market 
prices  in  cases  of  commodity  products; 
and  fourth,  the  best  information  avail- 
able to  calculate  a  benchmark  price. 


This  construct,  in  my  judgment,  is 
an  adequate  elaboration  of  congres- 
sional intent,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  successful  in  practice.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Department  has  announced 
its  intention  to  abandon  this  methodol- 
ogry  and  instead  compare  the  price  paid 
by  the  producer  to  a  subsidized  supplier 
in  the  country  under  investigation  to 
F.O.B.  prices  of  subsidized  and 
unsubsidized  foreigm  suppliers.  This  is 
an  unwarranted  and  uncalled-for 
change  in  an  otherwise  acceptable 
practice.  The  amendment  in  my  bill 
would  prevent  this  change  simply  by 
putting  into  the  statute  the  previous 
Commerce  practice. 

NEW  rPEMS 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  which 
are  identical  to  those  in  S.  3046  which 
I  introduced  last  year,  this  bill  con- 
tains two  further  changes. 

First,  upstream  subsidies.  The  bill 
amends  the  provision  dealing  with  sub- 
sidies provided  by  a  customs  union  to 
include  also  those  subsidies  authorized 
by  the  customs  union.  This  would  per- 
mit subsidy  investigations  in  those 
cases  where  products  subsidized  by  one 
European  Community  country  are  fur- 
ther processed  in  another  EC  country. 
Since  subsidy  practices  by  EC  member 
nations  are  supposed  to  be  approved  by 
the  EC  Commission  or  Council,  they 
should  be  considered  part  of  overall  EC 
policy  and  therefore  fair  game  for  our 
trade  laws. 

Second,  diversionary  dumping.  As  in- 
troduced last  year,  the  diversionary 
dumping  provision  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  could  be  applied  in  sit- 
uations where  the  dumped  input  is  fur- 
ther processed  in  the  same  country 
where  it  was  produced  instead  of  being 
restricted  to  cases  where  the  dumped 
input  is  sent  to  another  country  for 
further  processing  before  it  is  imported 
into  the  United  States.  Since  it  was  my 
intention  that  both  situations  be  cov- 
ered by  the  provision,  I  have  made  a 
minor  change  in  wording  to  remove 
any  ambiguity.* 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
that  members  of  Hamas — commonly 
known  as  the  Islamic  Resistance  Move- 
ment— be  considered  to  be  engaged  in  a 
terrorist  activity  and  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive visas  and  excluded  from  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TERRORIST  GROUP  HAMAS  BANNING  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  bill  to  amend  section 
212  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Act,  to  add  the  terrorist  group 
Hamas,  to  the  alien  exclusion  list. 
Identical  restrictions  exist  for  mem- 
bers of  the  PLO  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  Hamas  should  not  be  included 
also.  In  the  wake  of  widespread  Hamas 
violence  in  Israel  and  their  recently  re- 
ported presence  in  the  United  States,  it 


is  vital  that  they  be  banned  from  the 
United  States. 

If  a  member  of  Hamas  enters  the 
United  States  and  the  authorities  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  person  is 
likely  to  engage  in  terrorism,  support 
for  terrorism  such  as  transportation, 
communication,  and  fundraising,  or  so- 
liciting for  membership  in  the  group, 
or  simply  proven  to  be  a  member  of 
Hamas,  in  my  legislation,  the  member 
can  be  denied  a  visa  to  enter  or  stay  in 
the  United  States. 

Within  our  midst,  an  expansive  net- 
work is  aiding  Hamas  in  its  terror  and 
murder  in  Israel.  Acting  in  the  guise  of 
simple  fundraising,  groups  in  northern 
Virginia,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Tuc- 
son, and  in  my  State  of  New  York,  are 
channeling  large  amounts  of  money 
back  to  Hamas  in  Israel. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  is  re- 
portedly home  to  at  least  a  dozen 
Hamas  leaders  who  hold  clandestine  ti- 
tles within  the  Hamas  organization. 
One  Palestinian  recently  arrested  in  Is- 
rael while  visiting  from  Chicago,  ac- 
tively worked  on  behalf  of  Hamas, 
bringing  $650,000,  raised  in  the  United 
States,  to  hand  over  to  Hamas  officials 
there. 

Additionally,  on  Wednesday,  it  was 
revealed  that  the  State  Department 
has  just  put  a  halt  to  its  meetings  held 
with  Hamas  in  Jordan,  Jerusalem,  and 
Tel  Aviv.  This  is  outrageous.  We  do  not 
meet  with  the  PLO,  and  we  should  not 
meet  with  Hamas.  Why  were  our  dip- 
lomats meeting  with  these  murderers? 

Both  groups  commit  murder  and  out- 
rageous acts  of  terrorism.  We  exclude 
the  PLO  and  we  must  exclude  Hamas. 

This  radical  Islamic  fundamentalist 
group  is  based  in  the  Gaza  Strip  but 
also  operates  in  Judea  and  Samaria.  Its 
covenant  declares  that  Israel  must  be 
destroyed  and  that  Islamic  fundamen- 
talism must  be  adopted  and  spread  vio- 
lently if  necessary,  by  all  Arab  States. 
This  coupled  with  its  support  by  Iran, 
makes  Hamas  a  deadly  force  and  one 
we  must  stop. 

If  we  fail  to  take  action  now,  we  may 
be  very  sorry  later.  Banning  Hamas 
from  the  United  States  is  a  first  step. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  503 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
congress  assembled.  i 

SECTION  I.  TERRORIST  ACnVmES.  '. 

Section  212(a)(3)(B)(i)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  n82(a)(3)(B>(l)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  "An  alien 
who  is  a  member,  officer,  official,  represent- 
ative, or  spokesperson  of  Hamas  (commonly 
known  as  the  Islamic  Resistance  Movement) 
Is  considered,  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  be 
engsiged  in  a  terrorist  activity. "• 
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By  Mr.   KOHL  (for  himself.   Mr. 

Hatch,    Mr.    DeConcini.    Mrs. 

Feinstein.   and   Ms.   Moseley- 

Braun): 
S.  504.  A  bill  to  amend  section  924  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  it 
a  Federal  crime  to  steal  a  firearm  or 
explosives  in  interstate  or  foreigrn  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

FIREARMS  THEFT  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today — along  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Hatch,  Senator 
DeConcini,  Senator  Moseley-Braun, 
and  Senator  Feinstein— to  introduce 
legislation  that  is  long  overdue:  the 
Firearms  Theft  Act  of  1993.  This  bill 
creates  Federal  penalties  of  up  to  10 
years  imprisonment  and  fines  of  up  to 
$5,000  for  anyone  stealing  firearms  or 
explosive  materials. 

The  violent  crime  rate  in  our  Nation 
is  rising  at  an  alarming  rate.  Every 
day  police  face  automatic  gunfire  on 
our  city  streets.  Drive-by  shootings  by 
gang  members  have  become  common- 
place. Every  19  seconds  there  is  a  vio- 
lent crime  committed  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has 
no  time  to  delay. 

Sadly,  no  State  or  city  is  immune 
fi-om  this  scourge.  Last  year,  146  mur- 
ders were  committed  in  my  home  city 
of  Milwaukee.  Of  those,  104  were  com- 
mitted with  firearms. 

In  both  major  metropolitan  areas  and 
small  rural  communities,  the  rates  of 
murder,  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon, 
and  drug-related  crimes  are  skyrocket- 
ing— and  stolen  firearms  figure  promi- 
nently in  many  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes.  In  1991,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  that  over  an  8-month  period. 
18  gunshops  were  robbed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  vicinity.  Approximately 
600  firearms  were  stolen.  Some  of  these 
weapons  were  traced  to  Washington 
area  crack  houses  just  a  few  hours 
after  they  were  stolen  from  a  Maryland 
gunshop.  At  least  one  was  used  in  the 
murder  of  a  Washington  man,  and  we 
can  only  imagine  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted with  the  others. 

These  are  not  isolated  incidents.  The 
Justice  Department  has  informed  the 
Judiciary  Committee  that  approxi- 
mately 20.000  stolen  guns  are  reported 
each  month.  Combine  this  with  the 
fact  that  five  out  of  six  criminals  re- 
ceive their  guns  from  the  black  mar- 
ket, and  we  have  the  makings  of  a  na- 
tional crisis. 

My  bill  will  empower  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  halt  these  acts 
of  thievery  and  reduce  the  number  of 
guns  available  on  the  streets.  Like  the 
gun-free  school  zones  law  I  authored  2 
years  ago,  this  proposal  provides  an  ad- 
ditional tool  to  the  prosecutors'  arse- 
nal, so  that  they  can  convict  the  per- 
sistent offenders  who  profit  from  fire- 
arms violence  in  our  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to    support    this    legislation,    and    ask 


unanimous   consent    that    the   bill    be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  504 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  THEFT  OF  FIREARM  OR  EXPLOSIVE 
MATERIA!. 

(a)  Firearms.— Section  924  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  A  person  who  steals  a  firearm  that  is 
moving  as,  or  is  a  part  of.  or  that  has  moved 
in.  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  shall  be 
fined  under  this  title,  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both.'". 

(b)  Explosives.— Section  844  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  A  person  who  steals  explosive  mate- 
rial that  is  moving  as.  or  is  a  part  of,  or  that 
has  moved  in.  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce shall  be  fined  under  this  title,  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both.". 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Lugar): 
S.  505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  identify  and  cur- 
tail fraud  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

FOOD  STAMP  anti-fraud  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  reduce  the  fraud  and  traffick- 
ing abuse  that  is  occurring  in  our  Na- 
tion's largest  food  assistance  progrram, 
the  Food  Stamp  Program.  More  than  26 
million  Americans  receive  food  vouch- 
ers every  month  from  this  program 
which  hands  out  over  $20  billion  in  ben- 
efits a  year.  The  amount  of  money  lost 
to  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine;  however,  it  is  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  millions  of  dollars. 
The  bottom  line  is  simple:  Our  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  lose  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  fraud  and  waste  in 
the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Every  1  percent  of  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram funds  lost  to  fraud  represents  $200 
million  of  taxpayer's  money  wasted. 
From  trafficking  food  stamp  coupons 
to  trading  the  stamps  for  guns  and 
drugs,  the  violations  are  deplorable  and 
the  transgrressors  must  be  brought  to 
justice. 

In  a  program  as  large  as  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  the  Government  must 
have  the  necessary  tools  to  administer 
and  enforce  the  rules  of  the  program. 
The  1990  farm  bill  required  the  submis- 
sion of  identification  numbers  by  the 
retailers  and  beefed  up  the  penalties  to 
assist  USDA  in  targeting  and  punish- 
ing the  violators.  These  measures  have 
helped;  however,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  still  hampered  by  re- 
strictions in  their  attempts  to  target 
and  identify  Food  Stamp  Program 
abusers. 

My  bill,  the  Food  Stamp  Anti-Fraud 
Act  of  1993,  will  give  the  Food  and  Nu- 


trition Service  the  tools  it  needs  to 
identify  violators  and  coordinate  its  ef- 
forts with  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Specifically,  this  legislation  will 
expand  the  use  of  the  application  infor- 
mation and  identification  numbers  pro- 
vided by  the  retailer  to  FNS.  Cur- 
rently, the  use  of  application  informa- 
tion is  restricted  to  persons  directly  in- 
volved in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and 
to  state  a.gencies  that  operate  the  Spe- 
cial Supplemental  Food  Program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  [WIC]. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity and  taxpayer  ID  numbers  is  lim- 
ited to  the  maintenance  of  a  list  of 
those  already  sanctioned  for  or  con- 
victed of  violating  the  Food  Stamp 
Act. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  stifled  by  these  restrictions  in 
their  efforts  to  eliminate  fraud  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  My  bill  will  ex- 
pand USDA's  investigative  activities 
by  allowing  them  to  match  and  verify 
existing  information  on  retailers  in 
their  efforts  to  establish  evidence  of 
violations  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  by 
retail  establishments.  This  legislation 
extends  the  use  of  the  retailer's  ID 
numbers  so  that  law  enforcement  and 
investigative  agencies,  such  as  the  FBI, 
the  IRS,  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
[OIG],  and  the  Financial  Crimes  En- 
forcement Network  [FINCEN]  can  use 
the  ID  numbers  to  verify  the  identity 
of  violators. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
this  legislation  will  help  the  Depart- 
ment locate  abusers.  Someone  could  go 
into  a  retail  food  store  with  $50  in  food 
stamps  and  ask  the  storekeeper  of  the 
food  concern  to  pay  $0.60  on  the  dollar 
for  the  coupons.  If  the  storekeeper 
agreed  to  the  exchange,  the  recipient 
could  come  out  of  the  deal  with  $30  in 
hard  cash,  and  the  retailer  would  end 
up  with  an  extra  $20  after  cashing  the 
coupons  in.  all  without  food  products 
ever  exchanging  hands.  It  is  obvious 
there  are  two  guilty  parties  here:  the 
recipient  and  the  retailer. 

USDA  has  the  rules  and  authority  in 
place  to  initiate  the  investigation  of 
such  an  incident;  however,  their  ability 
to  follow  through  and  positively  iden- 
tify the  retailer  is  stifled  by  existing 
restrictions.  When  the  investigators 
need  to  confirm  sales  data,  they  must 
rely  solely  on  the  information  reported 
by  that  retailer;  they  are  not  able  to 
verify  this  data  with  the  IRS  or  State 
taxing  agencies.  My  legislation  will 
give  the  Department  the  possibility  of 
calling  the  taxing  authorities  to  check 
the  data  for  discrepancies  and  use  ID 
numbers  for  identity  confirmation. 

Federal  and  State  authorities  al- 
ready have  the  ability  to  verify  infor- 
mation provided  by  recipients  of  wel- 
fare programs  such  as  AFDC,  Medicaid, 
supplemental  security  income,  and  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Program 
by  using  the  recipient's  Social  Security 
number.  USDA  also  has  this  authority 


to  verify  the  information  provided  by 
the  recipients  of  food  stamps.  Yet  the 
Government  does  not  have  the  same 
ability  to  check  the  information  pro- 
vided by  the  retail  establishments  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  This  legisla- 
tion will  make  our  laws  consistent  and 
allow  USDA  to  verify  information  pro- 
vided by  the  users  of  this  program. 

My  bill  also  beefs  up  the  penalties 
against  both  recipients  and  retailers  if 
they  are  found  to  have  traded  food 
stamps  for  guns,  drugs,  ammunition,  or 
explosives.  The  cap  that  is  currently 
placed  on  the  civil  money  penalties  for 
retailers  would  be  lifted,  and  a  recipi- 
ent would  be  permanently  disqualified 
if  they  traded  their  food  stamps  for  the 
aforementioned  items.  This  is  not  an 
unreasonable  punishment  for  these 
people  who  are  found  to  so  blatantly 
abuse  this  Government  program. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  participants  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program,  be  it  recipients  or  retailers, 
are  not  involved  in  illegal  activities. 
Most  of  the  participants  are  honest, 
trustworthy  citizens,  and  the  stories  of 
food  stamp  fraud  you  hear  do  not  occur 
every  day,  but  they  do  happen.  The 
Food  Stamp  Anti-Fraud  Act  does  not 
change  the  rules  of  the  game,  it  only 
changes  the  penalties  for  violators  and 
gives  the  Department  the  necessary 
tools  to  enhance  the  integrity  of  the 
program. 

This  legislation  does  not  change  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  recipients  or 
retailers.  It  will  not  affect  the  honest 
participants  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. It  will  help  our  Government  find 
and  eliminate  fraud  in  our  Nation's 
largest  food  assistance  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  505 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TnXE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Stamp 
Anti-Fraud  Act  of  1993". 

•HTLE  I— RETAIL  FOOD  STORES  AND 
WHOLESALE  FOOD  CONCERNS 
SEC.  101.  USE  OF  APPUCATION  INFORMATION. 

Section  9(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
(7  U.S.C.  %18(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first  sentence  as 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  designating  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C),  respec- 
tively, of  paragraph  (2);  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  (as  so  designated), 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  the 
following:  "or  officers  or  employees  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  enforcement  or  investiga- 
tive agencies  for  purposes  of  administering 
or  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  or  State  law  and  the  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  Act  or  such  law"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  (as 
so  designated)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 


"(B)  An  officer  or  employee  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  who  publishes,  divulges, 
discloses,  or  makes  known  in  any  manner  or 
to  any  extent  not  authorized  by  law  any  in- 
formation obtained  under  the  authority 
granted  by  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to 
section  1905  of  title  18,  United  States  Code."; 
and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C)  (as  so  designated), 
by  striking  "Such  purposes"  and  inserting 
"The  purposes  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)". 

SEC  102.  PENALTIES  FOR  TRAfTICKING  IN  FOOD 
STAMPS. 

Section  12(b)(3)(B)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2021(b)(3)(B))  is  amended  by 
striking  "(except  that  the  amount  of  civil 
money  penalties  imiwsed  during  a  2-year  pe- 
riod may  not  exceed  $40,000)". 

SEC.  103.  PENALTIES  FOR  STORES  FOR  TRADINC 
FIREARMS,  AMMUNITION,  EXPLO- 
SIVES, OR  CONTROLLED  SUB- 
STANCES FOR  FOOD  STAMPS. 

Section  12(b)(3)(C)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2021(b)(3)(C))  is  amended  by 
striking  "(except  that  the  amount  of  civil 
money  penalties  imposed  during  a  2-year  pe- 
riod may  not  exceed  J40.000)". 

SEC.  104.  USE  OF  TAXPAYER  IDENTIFICATION 
NUMBERS. 

(a)  Social  Securtty  Account  Numbers.— 
Clause  (Hi)  of  section  205(c)(2)(C)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  405(c)(2)(C)(iil)) 
(as  added  by  section  1735(a)(3)  of  the  Food, 
Agriculture,  Conservation,  and  Trade  Act  of 
1990  (Public  Law  101-624:  104  Stat.  3791))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence — 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "Department  of  Ag- 
riculture" the  following:  ",  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  a  Federal  or  State  law  enforcement 
or  investigative  agency.":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following:  "or  for  the  administration 
or  enforcement  of  such  Act  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  law";  and 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  the  following:  "or 
officers  and  employees  of  Federal  or  State 
law  enforcement  or  Investigative  agencies 
whose  duties  or  responsibilities  require  ac- 
cess for  the  administration  or  enforcement 
of  such  Act  or  any  other  Federal  or  State 
law". 

(b)  Employer  Identification  Numbers.— 
Section  6109(0  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  access  to  employer  identi- 
fication numbers  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  purposes  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1>- 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture" the  following:  ".  or  an  officer  or 
employee  of  a  Federal  or  State  law  enforce- 
ment or  investigative  agency.";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following:  "or  for  the  administration 
or  enforcement  of  such  Act  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral or  State  law";  and 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2).  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  officers  and  employees  of  Federal 
or  State  law  enforcement  or  investigative 
agencies  whose  duties  or  responsibilities  re- 
quire access  for  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  such  Act  or  any  other  Federal 
or  State  law". 

TITLE  II— MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC.  201.  PERMANENT  DISQUALmCATTON  OF  RE- 
CIPIENTS FOR  TRADING  FIREAR.MS, 
AMMUNrriON,  EXPLOSIVES,  OR  CON- 
TROLLED SUBSTANCES  FOR  FOOD 
STAMPS. 

Section  6(b)(1)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2015(b)(1))  is  amended  by  strik- 


ing clause  (Hi)  and  inserting  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(111)  permanently  upon— 

"(I)  the  third  occasion  of  any  such  deter- 
mination (except  as  provided  in  subclause 
(U));  or 

"(11)  the  first  occasion  of  a  finding  of  the 
trading  of  firearms,  ammunition,  explosives, 
or  controlled  substances  (as  the  term  Is  de- 
fined in  section  802  of  title  21.  United  States 
Code)  for  coupons.". 

SEC.  aOS.  USE  OF  PENALTIES  COLLECTED  FROM 
RETAIL  FOOD  STORES  AND  WHOLE- 
SALE FOOD  CONCERNS. 

Section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2027)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Funds  collected  from  claims  against 
retail  food  stores  or  wholesale  food  concerns 
under  section  12  shall— 

"(1)  be  credited  to  the  food  stamp,  program 
appropriation  account  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  collection  occurs,  and  remain 
available  until  expended:  and 

"(2)  be  used  for  investigation  and  enforce- 
ment activities  under  this  Act  relating  to  re- 
tail food  stores  and  wholesale  food  con- 
cerns.". 

TITLE  ni— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  and  implemented 
not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  final  regulations  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  amendments. 

(b)  Exceptions.— The  amendments  made  by 
sections  102.  103.  and  202  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  506.  A  bill  to  continue  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1995,  the  suspension  of  duty  on  o- 
Benzl-p-chlorophenol;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  507.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing 
temporary  suspension  of  duty  on 
fusilade;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  508.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  3-dimethylamino- 
methyleneiminiphenol  hydrochloride; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  509.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the      duty      on      N,N-dimethyl-N'-(3- 
((methylamino)carbonyl)oxy)phenyl) 
methanimidamide   monohydrochloride: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  510.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  Bendiocarb;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  511.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  PCMX;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

competitiveness  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  six  miscellaneous  duty  sus- 
pension bills  on  behalf  of  three  con- 
stituent companies  in  my  home  State 
of  Delaware:  Nipa  Labs,  Nor-Am  Chem- 
ical, and  Zeneca.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  these  bills  are  noncontrover- 
sial.  I  am  introducing  them  because 
they  will  help  lower  overall  costs  of 
production  for  the  companies  involved, 
which  will,  in  turn,  bolster  their  com- 
petitiveness.» 


By  Mr.  KERRY: 
S.  512.  A  bill  to  faciliUte  the  provid- 
ing of  loan  capital   to  small  business 
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concerns,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  CREDFT  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  is  designed 
to  respond  to  the  credit  crunch  by  cre- 
ating a  Government-chartered  corpora- 
tion to  foster  securitization  of  small 
business  lending. 

The  bill  is  a  companion  bill  to  H.R. 
660,  introduced  last  month  in  the  other 
body  by  Congressman  John  J.  La- 
Falce,  chairman  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee.  The  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  that  authored  by  Congressman 
LaFalce. 

I  am  doing  this  in  an  effort  to  place 
before  the  Senate  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible a  plausible  model  for  using  Gov- 
ernment credit-enhancement  to  stimu- 
late small  business  lending  as  an  en- 
gine for  recovery. 

The  credit  crunch  is  real  and  it  is 
having  an  impact  on  our  overall  recov- 
ery. The  United  States  has  seen  very 
substantial  commercial  and  industrial 
lending  contraction  over  the  past  2 
years,  amounting  to  a  net  reduction  of 
S70  billion  nationally  over  the  past  2 
years,  with  the  contraction  extending 
to  every  region  and  being  greatest  in 
the  West. 

As  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  recently  testified: 

Incentives  to  lend  have  been  damped  by 
market  and  regrulatory  pressures  for  deposi- 
tory institutions  to  increase  capital  rations. 
as  well  as  by  other  factors  raising:  their  costs 
of  intermediating  credit,  such  as  higher  de- 
posit insurance  premiums,  rising  regulatory 
costs,  and  more  stringent  supervisory  over- 
sight. As  a  result,  banking  and  thrift  institu- 
tions have  sought  to  limit  balance-sheet 
growth  or  actually  to  shrink.  •  *  *  Histori- 
cally, banking  institutions  have  played  a 
critical  role  in  financing  small  and  medium- 
sized  businesses— firms  that  in  the  past  have 
been  a  key  source  of  growth  In  the  economy. 
Some  of  the  factors  leading  to  the  relative 
shrinkage  of  our  banking  industry,  by  limit- 
ing the  availability  of  credit  to  smaller 
firms,  have  restrained  aggregate  demand  and 
thus  have  significantly  hindered  the  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Thus,  as  Chairman  Greenspan  ac- 
knowledged, there  is  a  credit  crunch, 
and  small  businesses  which  ought  to  be 
getting  credit,  are  unable  to  obtain  it 
not  because  they  are  suddenly  risky 
borrowers,  but  because  the  banks  are 
limiting  credit. 

What  we  are  seeing  at  the  regional 
level  in  New  England  is  a  sequence  of 
contraction  in  which  intensified  cap- 
ital requirements  have  been  put  into 
place  at  the  same  time  that  banks  are 
experiencing  losses  due  to  the  recession 
and  the  real  estate  collapse.  While 
some  of  the  decrease  in  lending  is  due 
to  reduced  demand,  we  have  nimierous 
accounts  of  small  businesses  losing 
their  ability  to  maintain  commercial 
and  industrial  revolving  lines  of  credit. 
These  often  have  been  drawn  down  as  a 
consequence  of  a  collateral  crunch  re- 
sulting from  the  lowered  value  of  the 


underlying  real  estate  securing  the 
lending,  together  with  the  desire  of 
many  of  the  banks  to  increase  their 
capital  rations  by  reducing  their  out- 
standing business  lending  generally. 

The  collateral  crunch  caused  by  de- 
flated real  estate  and  the  imposition  of 
tighter  lending  rules  by  both  regu- 
lators and  bankers  has  resulted  in 
widespread  complaints  across  my  State 
that  credit  is  still  unavailable. 

Among  the  examples  I  have  encoun- 
tered personally  are  the  metal  fabrica- 
tor I  visited  in  the  act  of  giving  back 
business  to  Duke  University  because  he 
could  not  flnance  it.  and  abandoning 
plans  to  rehire  workers  in  the  process: 
the  president  of  a  leading  environ- 
mental technology  firm  who  returned 
from  a  Mexican  trade  mission  with 
Gov.  William  Weld  only  to  find  that  his 
bank  had  cut  his  line  of  credit  despite 
increased  orders:  and  the  ex-banker 
who  moved  his  electronic  instruments 
manufacturing  from  Taiwan  to  Massa- 
chusetts only  to  find  his  bank  capping 
his  credit  line  because  he  is  growing 
too  fast  to  stay  within  applicable  loan 
ratios.  These  unfortunately  are  not  iso- 
lated cases,  but  representative  of  a  per- 
vasive problem. 

Last  year  was  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory that  U.S.  banks  held  more  assets 
in  Government  securities  than  in  loans 
to  businesses.  For  several  reasons — in- 
cluding the  new  risk-based  capital 
standards  and  the  steep  yield  curves  of 
long-term  Treasuries  by  comparison  to 
the  cost  of  deposits — banks  have  found 
it  very  attractive  to  invest  deposits  in 
Treasury  bonds.  As  a  result,  deposits 
are  not  being  invested  in  the  level  of 
commercial  and  industrial  lending  nec- 
essary to  achieve  full  economic  recov- 
ery. 

Every  loan  not  made  means  less  cap- 
ital available  to  help  small  businesses 
invest  in  equipment  and  hire  more 
workers,  or  to  enable  a  consumer  to 
buy  a  new  car.  Most  economists  see  in- 
creased lending  as  a  key  to  stimulating 
the  sluggish  economy. 

In  response  to  a  question  I  asked  dur- 
ing her  confirmation  hearing  last 
month,  Laura  Tyson,  the  new  Chair- 
man of  President  Clintons  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  stated  that  she  be- 
lieved that  credit  enhancement  for 
small  business  lending  through  a  mech- 
anism that  facilitated  securitization 
was  an  option  that  needed  to  be  consid- 
ered very  seriously  to  respond  to  credit 
constriction. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  do  just  that,  establishing 
an  entity  to  be  called  the  Venture  En- 
hancement and  Loan  Development  Ad- 
ministration for  Smaller  Undercap- 
italized Enterprises,  or  Velda  Sue. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  Velda 
Sue  would  be  designed  to  replicate  the 
success  achieved  by  Fannie  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac  in  packaging  mortgages 
for  the  secondary  market,  and  applying 
it  to  the  area  of  small  business  lending. 


Through  packaging  and  securitizing 
small  business  loans.  Velda  Sue  would 
make  capital  more  available  to  small 
businesses  for  investments  in  plants 
and  equipment.  Typically,  this  capital 
would  come  from  institutional  inves- 
tors who  are  not  in  a  position  today  to 
lend  directly  to  small  businesses,  but 
who  may  well  be  interested  in  buying 
small-business  loans  in  the  form  of  se- 
curities at  attractive  interest  rates  in 
a  package. 

Velda  Sue  would  be  similar  in  many 
respects  to  Fannie  Mae,  Freddie  Mac, 
and  Sallie  Mae  in  its  function  and  its 
mechanisms,  and  would  be  a  Govern- 
ment-sponsored enterprise  that  is  not 
backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  States,  but  instead,  has  en- 
hanced credit  by  being  able  to  draw  on 
a  limited  line  of  Government  credit. 

The  Federal  Government  would  spon- 
sor Velda  Sue  with  initial  loans  of  up 
to  $300  million,  after  Velda  Sue  had 
raised  $30  million  in  private  funds. 
These  U.S.  Government  loans  would  be 
repaid  to  the  Treasury  by  Velda  Sue  in 
15  years  or  less,  with  interest.  Once  es- 
tablished. Velda  Sue  would  function 
with  no  cost  to  the  Treasury.  In  addi- 
tion, Velda  Sue  would  under  certain 
circumstances  have  the  ability  to  call 
on  the  Treasury  for  additional  short- 
term  purchases  of  its  obligations  up  to 
$1.5  billion,  as  a  means  of  creating 
credit  enhancement  through  the  lim- 
ited backing  of  the  Treasury.  In  turn, 
the  Treasury  would  according  to  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  terms  sell  these  obli- 
gations back  to  Velda  Sue.  plus  inter- 
est, with  no  net  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  near  term.  Velda  Sue  could 
have  a  substantial  impact  in  combat- 
ting the  credit  crunch  on  small  busi- 
ness lending,  by  creating  a  secondary 
market  for  such  loans  accessible  to 
pension  funds  and  insurance  companies 
and  other  major  institutional  inves- 
tors, making  long-term  capital  avail- 
able to  finance  purchases  of  plants  and 
equipment. 

Banks  would  continue  to  originate 
the  small  business  loans  eligible  for 
securitization  by  Velda  Sue.  as  would 
S&L's,  commercial  finance  companies, 
insurance  companies,  small  business 
lending  companies,  and  other  loan 
origrination  businesses.  In  order  to 
meet  Velda  Sue's  underwriting  stand- 
ards, each  loan  would  have  to  be  se- 
cured by  a  nonsubordinated  mortgage, 
and  be  made  to  an  enterprise  which 
qualifies  as  a  small  business  under  the 
Small  Business  Act — one  that  does  not 
have  a  net  worth  in  excess  of  $18  mil- 
lion or  an  average  net  income  in  excess 
of  $6  million.  Velda  Sue  would  not 
securitize  the  entire  loan,  only  80  per- 
cent, leaving  the  other  20  percent  with 
the  originating  institution,  ensuring 
that  the  originator  shares  in  any  risk 
of  default. 

Velda  Sue  would  be  self-financing, 
with  its  operations  paid  through  fees 
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imposed  on  originators  and  poolers, 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
given  regulatory  responsibility  over  its 
activities,  and  a  board  of  directors  con- 
sisting of  a  mix  of  private  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  shareholders  and  Govern- 
ment appointees. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  way 
this  legislation  is  structured,  any  funds 
that  come  from  the  Government  are  re- 
paid with  interest,  and  the  taxpayers 
wind  up  being  on  the  hook  for  not  a 
single  penny. 

Some  of  the  specific  mechanisms  and 
details  of  the  plan  I  am  introducing 
today,  which  was  developed  by  Con- 
gressman LaFalce,  may  change  during 
the  course  of  the  legislative  process.  I 
recognize  that  Senator  D'Amato  has 
another  approach  to  foster  secur- 
itization through  deregulation,  which 
does  not  rely  on  a  GSE.  We  need  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  both  approaches. 

What  is  clear  is  that  early  action  is 
needed  to  create  a  vibrant  secondary 
market  in  small  business  industrial 
mortgages.  Given  the  credit  crunch  and 
the  restructuring  of  the  banking  indus- 
try that  is  taking  place  in  the  midst  of 
that  crunch,  Velda  Sue  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come,  and  an  entity 
which  could  make  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  assisting  small  business  suc- 
cess and  job  growth  in  the  United 
States  in  years  to  come. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  Senator  Bumpers,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Senator  Riecle,  to  set 
dates  for  hearings  on  this  concept 
within  the  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fact 
sheet  on  Velda  Sue.  and  the  full  text  of 
th3  Small  Business  Credit  Availability 
Act  of  1993  appear  in  full  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  512 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Small  Business  Credit  Avail- 
ability Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  secondary  mortgage  markets  have  suc- 
cessfully increased  the  availability  and  af- 
fordability  of  long-term  residential  mort- 
gages through  government  sponsored  enter- 
prises: 

(2)  many  smaller,  innovative  businesses 
could  grow  more  rapidly,  create  more  jobs, 
and  increase  United  States  competitiveness 
in  world  markets  if  additional  long-term 
capital  were  available  to  finance  purchases 
of  new  plant  and  equipment; 

(3)  institutional  investors  are  a  major 
source  of  long-term  capital  for  the  United 
States  economy,  but  such  investors  are  not 
well  equipped  to  make  large  numbers  of  di- 
rect loans  to  individual  business  firms: 

(4)  commercial  banks  specialize  in  short- 
term  business  lending  and  have  the  facilities 
and  specialized  expertise  to  evaluate  loan  ap- 


plications  and  to  originate  and  service  the 
large  number  of  relatively  small  loans  re- 
quired by  smaller  innovative  businesses;  and 
(5)  a  secondary  market  for  industrial  mort- 
gages would  link  the  loan  production  ability 
of  commercial  lenders  with  the  long-term  in- 
vestment horizons  of  pension  funds  and  in- 
surance companies,  thereby  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  United  States  capital  markets 
and  the  amount  of  long-term  capital  that  is 
available  to  finance  purchases  of  plant  and 
equipment  by  smaller  innovative  businesses. 

SEC.  S.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  establish  a  corporation  chartered  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  government 
sponsored  enterprise  whose  function  would 
be  to  purchase  or  guarantee  loans  and  facili- 
tate their  packaging  into  pools  for  sale  to  in- 
stitutional investors: 

(2)  to  authorize  the  certification  of  loan 
poolers  by  the  corporation; 

(3)  to  provide  for  a  secondary  marketing 
arrangement  for  small  business  loans  that 
meet  the  underwriting  standards  of  the  Cor- 
poration— 

(A)  to  increase  the  availability  of  long- 
term  credit  to  small  businesses  at  stable  in- 
terest rates; 

(B)  to  provide  greater  liquidity  and  lending 
capacity  in  extending  credit  to  small  busi- 
nesses; and 

(C)  to  provide  an  arrangement  for  new 
lending  to  facilitate  capital  market  invest- 
ments in  providing  long-term  small  business 
funding,  including  funds  at  fixed  rates  of  in- 
terest; and 

(4)  to  enhance  the  ability  of  small  busi- 
nesses to  obtain  financing  by  improving  the 
distribution  of  mortgage  financing,  particu- 
larly from  institutional  investors. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Board.— The  term  "Board"  means— 

(A)  the  interim  board  of  directors  estab- 
lished in  section  6<a).  or 

(B)  the  permanent  board  of  directors  estab- 
lished in  section  6(b). 

as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  Certified  pooler.— The  term  "certified 
pooler"  means  a  secondary  marketing  loan 
pooler  that  is  certified  under  section  9  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  Corporation.— The  term  "Corporation" 
means  the  Venture  Enhancement  and  Loan 
Development  Administration  for  Smaller 
Undercapitalized  Enterprises  (Velda  Sue)  es- 
tablished in  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Guarantee.— The  term  "guarantee" 
means  the  guarantee  of  timely  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  on  qualified  loans 
or  securities  representing  interests  in.  or  ob- 
ligations backed  by.  pools  of  such  qualified 
loans  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(5)  Interim  board.— The  term  "interim 
board"  means  the  interim  board  of  directors 
established  in  section  6(a)  of  this  Act. 

(6)  Originator.— The  term  "originator" 
means  any  institution,  bank,  insurance  com- 
pany, business  and  industrial  development 
company,  savings  and  loan  association,  com- 
mercial finance  company,  trust  company, 
credit  union,  small  business  lending  com- 
pany or  development  company  licensed  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  par- 
ticipate in  financing  programs  under  the 
Small  Business  Act  or  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958.  or  other  entity  that 
originates  and  services  loans. 

(7)  Permanent  board.— The  term  "perma- 
nent board"  means  the  permanent  board  of 
directors  established  in  section  6(b)  of  this 
Act. 


(8)  Qualified  loan.— The  term  "qualified 
loan"  means  an  extension  of  credit  which— 

(A)  is  secured  by  a  fee-simple  or  lease  hold 
mortgage  with  status  as  a  first  lien  on  real 
estate  located  in  the  United  States  or  which 
is  secured  by  an  unsubordinated  Hen  on  any 
other  type  of  property  or  equipment  as  the 
Board  deems  appropriate; 

(B)  is  used  to  finance  the  acquisition,  reha- 
bilitation, renovation,  modernization,  refur- 
bishing, or  improvement  of  land,  facilities, 
buildings  or  equipment  used  for  productive 
business  activities  conducted  In  the  United 
States: 

(C)  is  an  obligation  of  a  person,  corpora- 
tion, or  partnership  that  has  training  or 
business  experience  that,  under  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Corporation,  is  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  loan 
will  be  repaid  according  to  its  terms;  and 

(D)  is  an  obligation  of  a  small  business 
concern. 

(9)  Small  business  concern.— The  term 
"Small  Business  Concern"  means  a  concern 
which  is  independently  owned  and  operated 
and  which  is  not  dominant  in  its  field  of  op- 
erations and  which,  together  with  its  affili- 
ates— 

(A)  qualifies  for  loans  under  section  7(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  under  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, or 

(B)  does  not  have  net  worth  in  excess  of 
S18.000,(X)0  and  does  not  have  an  average  net 
income,  after  Federal  income  taxes,  for  the 
preceding  two  years  in  excess  of  S6.(XX).000 
(average  net  income  to  be  computed  without 
benefit  of  any  carryover  loss). 

(10)  State.— The  term  "State"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act. 

SEC.  5.  VENTURE  ENHANCEMENT  AND  LOAN  DE- 
VELOPME.Vr  ADMINISTRATION  FOR 
SMALLER  UNDERCAPITALIZED  EN- 
TERPRISES. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished a  corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
Venture  Enhancement  and  Loan  Develop- 
ment Administration  for  Smaller  Under- 
capitalized Enterprises,  which  shall  be  a  fed- 
erally chartered  instrumentality  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

(b)  Duties.— The  Corporation  shall— 

(1)  in  consultation  with  originators,  de- 
velop uniform  underwriting,  security  ap- 
praisal, and  repayment  standards  for  quali- 
fied loans; 

(2)  determine  the  eligibility  of  certified 
poolers  to  contract  with  the  Corporation  for 
the  provision  of  guarantees  for  specific  mort- 
gage pools:  and 

(3)  provide  guarantees  for  the  timely  re- 
payment of  principal  and  interest  on  quali- 
fied loans  and  securities  representing  inter- 
est in,  or  obligations  backed  by.  pools  of 
qualified  loans. 

SEC.  6.  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

(a)  Ln'terim  Board.— 

(1)  Number  and  appointment.— Until  the 
permanent  board  of  directors  established  in 
subsection  (b)  first  meets  with  a  quorum  of 
its  members  present,  the  Corporation  shall 
be  under  the  management  of  an  interim 
board  of  directors  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  within  nine- 
ty days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as 
follows: 

(A)  three  members  appointed  from  among 
persons  who  are  representatives  of  banks, 
other  financial  institutions  or  entities,  and 
insurance  companies. 

(B)  two  members  appointed  from  among 
persons  who  are  representative  of  small  busi- 
ness, one  of  whom  shall  be  an  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  a  small  business. 
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(C)  two  members  appointed  from  among 
persons  who  represent  the  interests  of  the 
general  public  and  who  are  not  serving,  and 
have  not  served,  as  a  director  or  officer  of 
any  financial  Institution  or  entity. 

(2)  Political  affiuation.— Not  more  than 
four  members  of  the  interim  board  shall  be 
of  the  same  politicsil  party. 

(3)  Vaca.ncy.— A  vacancy  in  the  interim 
board  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(4)  Terms.— The  members  of  the  interim 
board  shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  such 
board. 

(5)  Quorum  .—Four  members  of  the  interim 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(6)  Chairperson.— The  President  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  the  members  of  the  interim 
board  as  the  chairperson  of  the  interim 
board. 

(7)  MEETINGS.— The  interim  board  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairperson  or  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members. 

(8)  Voting  common  stock.— 

(A)  L\mAL  OFFERING.— Upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  sufficient  members  of  the  interim 
board  to  convene  a  meeting  with  a  quorum 
present,  the  interim  board  shall  arrange  for 
an  initial  offering  of  common  stock  and  shall 
take  whatever  other  actions  are  necessary  to 
proceed  with  the  operations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(B)  Purchases.— The  voting  common  stock 
shall  be  offered  to  originators  and  to  cer- 
tified poolers. 

(9)  Termination.— The  interim  board  shall 
terminate  when  the  permanent  board  of  di- 
rectors established  in  subsection  (b)  first 
meets  with  a  quorum  present. 

(b)  Permanent  Board  — 

(1)  Establishment —Immediately  after  the 
date  that  at  least  $30,000,000  of  common 
stock  of  the  Corporation  has  been  purchased 
and  fully  paid  for.  the  Corporation  shall  ar- 
range for  the  election  and  appointment  of  a 
permanent  board  of  directors.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  the  interim  board  of  directors, 
the  Corporation  shall  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  permanent  board. 

(2)  Composition.— The  permanent  board 
shall  consist  of  nine  members,  of  which— 

(A)  five  members  shall  be  elected  by  hold- 
ers of  common  stock  of  the  Corporation:  and 

(B)  four  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate:  of  the  members  so  ap- 
pointed.— 

(i)  none  shall  be.  or  have  been,  an  owner, 
officer  or  director  of  any  financial  institu- 
tion or  financial  entity: 

(il)  all  shall  be  representatives  of  the  gen- 
eral public; 

(iii)  not  more  than  two  shall  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party;  and 

Mv)  at  least  one  shall  be  experienced  in  op- 
erating a  small  business  and  shall  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  small  business. 

(3)  Preside.ntial  appointees.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  the  members  of  the  per- 
manent board  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)(B) 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  stock  sale  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(4)  V.\CANCY.— 

(A)  Elected  me.mbers.— Subject  to  para- 
graph (6),  a  vacancy  among  the  members 
elected  to  the  permanent  board  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  shall  be 
filled  by  the  permanent  board  from  among 
persons  eligible  for  election  to  the  position 
for  which  the  vacancy  exists. 

(B)  Appointed  members.— A  vacancy 
among  the  members  appointed  to  the  perma- 
nent board  under  paragraph  (2)(B)  shall  be 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 


(5) Continuation  of  membership— If— 

(A)  any  member  of  the  permanent  board 
who  was  elected  to  the  permanent  board 
from  among  persons  who  are  representatives 
of  originators  ceases  to  be  such  a  representa- 
tive, or 

(B)  any  member  who  was  appointed  by  the 
President  becomes  an  owner,  officer  or  direc- 
tor of  any  financial  institution  or  entity, 
such  member  may  continue  as  a  member  for 
not  longer  than  a  forty  five-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  such  member  ceases  to  be 
such  a  representative. 

(6)  Terms.— 

(A)  APPOINTED  members.— The  members 
appointed  by  the  President  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  have  been  appointed  and 
have  qualified.  The  terms  of  such  members 
shall  be  staggered  as  follows:  one  shall  serve 
an  initial  term  of  one  year,  one  an  initial 
term  of  two  years,  one  an  initial  term  of 
three  years,  and  one  an  initial  term  of  four 
years.  All  subsequent  appointments  shall  be 
for  a  term  of  four  years  except  that  any  va- 
cancy shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  vacancy.  Such  members  shall  be  re- 
moved only  for  cause. 

(B)  Elected  members.— The  members 
elected  under  paragraph  (2)(A)  shall  each  be 
elected  annually  for  a  term  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  com- 
mon stockholders  of  the  Corporation  and 
shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  qualified. 

(C)  Vacancy  appointment.— Any  member 
elected  or  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  the  predecessor  of  the  member  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  elected  or  appointed,  as  the 
case  may  be,  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

(D)  Service  after  expiration  of  term.— a 
number  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  the  member  until  the  successor  of 
the  member  has  taken  office. 

(7)  Quorum.— Five  members  of  the  perma- 
nent board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(8)  No  ADDITIONAL  PAY  FOR  FEDERAL  OFFI- 
CERS OR  E.MPLOYEES.— Members  of  the  perma- 
nent board  who  are  full  time  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no 
additional  pay  by  reason  of  service  on  the 
permanent  board. 

(9)  CHAIRPERSON.— The  President  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  the  members  of  the  permanent 
board  who  are  appointed  by  the  President  as 
the  chairperson  of  the  permanent  board. 

(10)  Meetings.— The  permanent  board  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairperson  or  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members. 

(c)  Officers  and  staff— The  Board  may 
appoint,  employ,  fix  the  pay  of.  and  provide 
other  allowances  and  benefits  for  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Corporation  as  the 
Board  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

SEC.  7.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  CORPORATION 
AND  BOARD. 

(a)  ALTHORITY.— After  the  Board  has  been 
duly  constituted,  subject  to  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  other  commitments  and 
requirements  established  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Corporation  may  guarantee,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  determines,  quali- 
fied loans  or  securities  issued  on  the  security 
of,  or  in  participation  in.  pooled  interests  in 
qualified  loans,  or  it  may  issue  securities 
based  on  the  security  of.  or  in  participation 
in.  pooled  interests  in  qualified  loans  as  pro- 
vided in  section  10. 

(b)  Obligations.— 

(1)  The  aggregate  amount  of  obligations  of 
the  Corporation  and  obligations  and  securi- 
ties guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  thirty 


times  the  sum  of  its  capital,  capital  surplus, 
general  surplus,  reserves,  and  undistributed 
earnings,  expressly  excluding  subordinated 
obligations,  unless,  based  on  amounts  needed 
to  assure  reasonable  safety  and  soundness  of 
the  Corporation  and  with  due  consideration 
of  the  need  for  the  Corporation  to  facilitate 
the  extension  of  long  term  credit  to  small 
businesses,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  es- 
tablishes a  higher  or  lower  ratio. 

(2)  All  obligations  issued  by  the  Corpora- 
tion or  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation  shall 
be  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  shall  be  issued  at  such  times 
and  contain  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Corporation  shall  determine,  with  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  the  issuance  of  any 
obligations  or  guarantees  if  he  determines 
that  the  issuance  would  impair  the  financial 
safety  or  soundness  of  the  Corporation.  In  no 
event  shall  the  Corporation  issue  obligations 
or  guarantees  if  the  amount  of  its  net  real- 
ized earnings  deficit  exceeds  or  thereby 
would  exceed  the  sum  of  its  capital,  capital 
surplus,  general  surplus,  reserves  and  undis- 
tributed earnings. 

(c)  Duties  of  the  Board.— The  Board 
shall— 

(A)  determine  the  general  policies  that 
shall  govern  the  operations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion; 

(B)  select,  appoint,  and  determine  the  com- 
pensation of  qualified  persons  to  fill  such  of- 
fices as  may  be  provided  for  in  the  bylaws  of 
the  Corporation;  and 

(C)  assign  to  such  persons  such  executive 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  bylaws  of  the  Corporation  or 
by  the  Board. 

(d)  Powers  of  the  Corporation.- The  Cor- 
poration shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  shall 
have  the  following  powers: 

(1)  To  operate  under  the  direction  of  its 
Board. 

(2)  To  issue  stock  in  the  manner  provided 
in  section  8. 

(3)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noted. 

(4)  To  provide  for  a  president,  one  or  more 
vice  presidents,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
such  other  officers,  employees,  and  agents, 
as  may  be  necessary,  define  their  duties  and 
compensation  levels,  all  without  regard  to 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  require  sur- 
ety bonds  or  make  other  provisions  against 
losses  occasioned  by  acts  of  the  persons. 

(5)  To  provide  guarantees  and  issue  obliga- 
tions in  the  manner  provided  under  section 
10. 

(6)  To  have  succession  until  dissolved  by  a 
law  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

(7)  To  prescribe  bylaws,  through  the  Board, 
not  inconsistent  with  law.  that  shall  provide 
for- 

(A)  the  classes  of  the  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
tion: and 

(B)  the  manner  in  which — 

(1)  the  stock  shall  be  issued,  transferred, 
and  retired; 

(ill  the  officers,  employees,  and  agents  of 
the  Corporation  are  selected; 

(iii)  the  property  of  the  Corporation  is  ac- 
quired, held,  and  transferred; 

(iv)  the  commitments  are  made  and  other 
financial  assistance  of  the  Corporation  is 
provided: 

(V)  the  general  business  of  the  Corporation 
is  conducted;  and 

(vi)  the  privileges  granted  by  law  to  the 
Corporation  are  exercised  and  enjoyed: 

(8)  To  prescribe  such  standards  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(9)  To  enter  into  contracts  and  make  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  the  contracts. 


(10)  To  prescribe  and  impose  fees  and 
charges  for  services  by  and  guarantees  of  the 
Corporation  as  provided  in  section  12; 

(11)  To  settle,  adjust,  and  compromise,  and 
with  or  without  consideration  or  benefit  to 
the  Corporation,  to  release  or  waive  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  advance  or  otherwise,  any 
claim,  demand  or  right  of,  by,  or  against  the 
Corporation. 

(12)  To  sue  and  be  sued  in  Its  corporate  ca- 
pacity and  to  complain  and  defend  in  any  ac- 
tion brought  by  or  against  the  Corporation 
in  any  State  or  Federal  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

(13)  To  make  and  perform  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  commitments. 

(14)  To  acquire,  hold,  lease,  mortgage  or 
dispose  of,  at  public  or  private  sale,  real  and 
personal  property,  purchase  or  sell  any  secu- 
rities and  obligations,  and  otherwise  exercise 
all  the  usual  Incidents  or  ownership  of  prop- 
erty necessary  and  convenient  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Corporation. 

(15)  To  exercise  such  other  Incidental  pow- 
ers as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  of  the  Corporation  in 
accordance  with  this  Act. 

(e)  Federal  Reser\t:  Bank  as  Deposi- 
tories AND  Fiscal  Agents.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  any  deposi- 
tory institution,  as  defined  in  section 
19(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  461(b)(1)(A)),  shall  be  authorized  to 
make  payments  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
capital  contributions  referred  to  in  this  Act, 
to  receive  stock  of  the  Corporation  evidenc- 
ing such  capital  contributions,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  such  stock,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  It  may  also  act  as  a  depository 
for,  or  as  a  fiscal  agent  or  custodian  of,  the 
Corporation. 

SEC.  8.  STOCK  ISSUANCE. 

(a)  Voting  Common  Stock.— 

(1)  Issue.— The  Corporation  shall  issue  vot- 
ing common  stock  having  such  par  value  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Board  from  time  to 
time  E^ch  share  of  voting  common  stock 
shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  with  rights  of 
cumulative  voting  at  all  elections  of  direc- 
tors. 

(2)  Authority  of  board  to  establish 
terms  and  procedures.— The  Board  shall 
adopt  such  terms,  conditions,  and  procedures 
with  regard  to  the  issue  of  stock  under  this 
section  as  may  be  necessary,  including  the 
establishment  of  a  maximum  amount  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  shares  of  voting  com- 
mon stock  that  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
time. 

(3)  Transferability.— Subject  to  such  lim- 
itations as  the  Board  may  impose,  any  share 
of  any  class  of  voting  common  stock  issued 
under  this  section  shall  be  transferable,  ex- 
cept that,  as  to  the  Corporation,  such  shares 
shall  be  transferable  only  on  the  books  of  the 
Corporation. 

(b)  Required  Capital  Contributions.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Corporation  may  re- 
quire each  originator  and  each  certified 
pooler  to  make,  or  commit  to  make,  such 
nonrefundable  capital  contributions  to  the 
Corporation  as  are  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  meet  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Corporation  and  to  contribute  to  the  finan- 
cial safety  and  soundness  of  the  Corporation. 

(2)  Stock  issued  as  consideration  for 
contribution.— The  Corporation,  from  time 
to  time,  shall  issue  to  each  originator  or  cer- 
tified pooler  voting  common  stock  evidenc- 
ing any  capital  contributions  made  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

(c)  Dividends.— 

(1)  In  general.— Such  dividends  as  may  be 
declared  by  the  Board,  in  its  discretion,  shall 


be  paid  by  the  Corporation  to  the  holders  of 
the  voting  common  stock  of  the  Corporation 
pro  rata  based  on  the  total  number  of  shares. 

(2)  Reserve  requirements.— No  dividend 
may  be  declared  or  paid  by  the  Board  under 
this  section  unless  the  Board  determines 
that  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for 
reserves. 

(3)  Dividends  prohibited  while  obliga- 
tions are  outstanding.- No  dividend  may  be 
declared  or  paid  by  the  Board  under  this  sec- 
tion while  any  obligation  issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  section  15  remains  outstanding. 

(d)  Nonvoting  Common  Stock.— The  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to  issue  nonvoting 
common  stock  having  such  par  value  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Board  from  time  to 
time.  Such  nonvoting  common  stock  shall  be 
freely  transferable,  except  that,  as  to  the 
Corporation,  such  stock  shall  be  transferable 
only  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation.  Such 
dividends  as  may  be  declared  by  the  Board, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  to  the  holders 
of  voting  common  stock  shall  also  be  de- 
clared by  the  Corporation  to  the  holders  of 
the  nonvoting  common  stock  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, subject  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (c). 

(e)  Preferred  St(x;k.— 

(1)  AuTHORm'  of  board.— The  Corporation 
is  authorized  to  issue  nonvoting  preferred 
stock  having  such  par  value  as  may  be  fixed 
by  the  Board  from  time  to  time.  Such  pre- 
ferred stock  issued  shall  be  freely  transfer- 
able, except  that,  as  to  the  Corporation,  such 
stock  shall  be  transferred  only  on  the  books 
of  the  Corporation. 

(2)  Rights  of  preferred  stock.— Subject 
to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c), 
the  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  shall  be 
entitled  to  such  rate  of  cumulative  divi- 
dends, and  such  holders  shall  be  subject  to 
such  redemption  or  other  conversion  provi- 
sions, as  may  be  provided  for  at  the  time  of 
issuance.  No  dividends  shall  be  payable  on 
any  share  of  common  stock  at  any  time 
when  any  dividend  is  due  on  any  share  of 
preferred  stock  and  has  not  been  paid. 

(3)  Preference  on  termination  of  busi- 
ness.—In  the  event  of  any  liquidation,  dis- 
solution, or  winding  up  of  the  business  of  the 
Corporation,  the  holders  of  the  preferred 
shares  of  stock  shall  be  paid  in  full  at  the 
par  value  thereof,  plus  all  accrued  dividends, 
before  the  holders  of  the  common  shares  re- 
ceive any  payment. 

SEC.  9.  CERTIFICATION  OF  LOAN  POOLERS. 

(a)  Eligibility  Standards.— 

(1)  Establishment  required.— Within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  permanent  board  first  meets  with 
a  quorum  present,  the  Corporation  shall 
issue  standards  for  the  certification  of  loan 
poolers,  including  eligibility  standards  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Minimum  requirements.- To  be  eligible 
to  be  certified  under  the  standards  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1).  a  loan  pooler  shall— 

(A)  meet  or  exceed  capital  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Board: 

(B)  have  as  one  of  his  purposes,  the  sale  or 
resale  of  securities  representing  interests  in. 
or  obligations  backed  by.  pools  of  qualified 
loans  that  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  Cor- 
poration: 

(C)  demonstrate  managerial  ability  with 
respect  to  loan  underwriting,  servicing,  and 
marketing  that  is  acceptable  to  the  Corpora- 
tion: 

(D)  adopt  appropriate  loan  underwriting, 
appraisal,  and  servicing  standards  and  proce- 
dures that  meet  or  exceed  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Board: 


(E)  for  purposes  of  enabling  the  Corpora- 
tion to  examine  the  pooler,  agree  to  allow  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Corporation  to 
have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  financial 
records,  reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers, 
things,  or  property,  of  any  type  whatsoever, 
belonging  to  or  used  by  such  pooler  that  are 
necessary  to  facilitate  an  examination  of  his 
operations  in  connection  with  securities,  and 
the  pools  of  qualified  loans  that  back  securi- 
ties, for  which  the  Corporation  has  provided 
guarantees;  and 

(F)  adopt  appropriate  minimum  standards 
and  procedures  relating  to  loan  administra- 
tion and  disclosure  to  borrowers  concerning 
the  terms  and  rights  applicable  to  loans  for 
which  a  guarantee  is  provided,  in  conformity 
with  uniform  standards  established  by  the 
Corporation. 

(b)  Certification  by  Corporation— With- 
in one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  receiv- 
ing an  application  for  certification  under 
this  section,  the  Corporation  shall  certify 
the  pooler  if  the  applicant  meets  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Corporation  under 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  Maximum  Time  Period  for  Certifi- 
cation.—Any  certification  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  a  period  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation,  but  not  to  exceed 
five  years. 

(d)  Revocation.— 

(1)  In  general.— After  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  the  Corporation  may 
revoke  the  certification  of  a  pooler  if  the 
Corporation  determines  that  such  pooler  no 
longer  meets  the  standards  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a). 

(2)  Effect  of  revocation.— Revocation  of 
a  certification  shall  not  affect  any  pool  guar- 
antee that  has  been  issued  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

SEC.  10.  GUARANTEES  AND  OTHER  OBLIGATIONS. 

(a)  Guarantee  Authorized.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  and  on  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corporation 
shall  consider  appropriate,  the  Corporation 
shall  guarantee  the  timely  payment  of  not  to 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  principal  and  inter- 
est on  qualified  loans  and  100  per  centum  of 
the  securities  issued  by  a  certified  pooler 
that  represent  the  guaranteed  portion  of  in- 
terests in.  or  obligations  backed  by.  any  pool 
of  qualified  loans  held  by  such  certified 
pooler. 

(2)  Default.— If  the  issuer  is  unable  to 
make  any  payment  of  principnl  or  interest 
on  any  qualified  loan,  or  security  for  which 
a  guarantee  has  been  provided  by  the  Cor- 
I)oratlon  under  paragraph  (1),  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  the  Corporation 
shall  make  such  payment  as  and  when  due  in 
cash,  and  on  such  payment  shall  be  sub- 
rogated fully  to  the  rights  satisfied  by  such 
payment. 

(3)  Power  of  corporation.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Corpora- 
tion is  empowered,  in  connection  with  any 
guarantee  under  this  subsection,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  any  default,  to  provide  by  con- 
tract with  the  issuer  for  the  extinguishment, 
on  default  by  the  issuer,  of  any  redemption, 
equitable,  legal,  or  other  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest of  the  issuer  in  any  mortgage  or  mort- 
gages constituting  the  security  for  the  loan 
or  pool  against  which  the  guaranteed  securi- 
ties are  issued.  In  the  event  of  default  and 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the 
mortgages  that  constitute  such  security  or 
pool  shall,  proportionate  to  the  current  own- 
ership interests  in  the  amount  of  the  loans 
originally  retained  by  the  originators,  be- 
come the  absolute  property  of  the  Corpora- 
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tlon  subject  only  to  the  unsatisfied  rights  of 
the  holders  of  the  securities. 

(b)  Standards  Requiring  Diversified 
Pools.— 

(1)  In  general.— To  reduce  the  risks  in- 
curred by  the  Corporation  in  providing  guar- 
antees under  this  section  and  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  estab- 
lish standards  governing  the  composition  of 
each  pool  (in  connection  with  which  such 
guarantees  are  provided)  over  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  commitmerti  to  provide  guar- 
antees is  effective. 

(2)  Minimum  criteria  for  loan  pools.— 
The  standards  established  by  the  Board  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  for  pools  of  qualified 
loans  shall,  at  a  minimunn— 

(A)  require  that  any  pool  of  loans,  if  fea- 
sible based  upon  the  size  of  the  pool— 

(i)  include  security  interests  that  are  dis- 
tributed geographically:  and 
(ii)  vary  in  terms  of  amounts  of  principal: 

(B)  prohibit  the  inclusion  in  any  such  pool 
of— 

(i)  any  loan  the  principal  amount  of  which 
exceeds  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  principal  of  all  loans  in  such  pool: 
and 

(11)  two  or  more  loans  to  related  borrowers: 
and 

(C)  require  that  each  pool  consist  of  not 
less  than  twenty  loans. 

(c)  Other  Responsibilities  of  and  Limita- 
tions on  Poolers.— As  a  condition  for  pro- 
viding any  guarantees  under  this  section  for 
securities  issued  by  a  certified  pooler  that 
represent  interests  in,  or  obligations  backed 
by,  any  pool  of  qualified  loans,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  require  such  pooler  to  agree  to 
comply  with  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Default  resolution.— The  pooler  shall 
act  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  a 
prudent  institutional  lender  to  resolve  de- 
faults. 

(2)  Subrogation  of  united  states  and 
corporation  to  interests  of  pooler.— The 
proceeds  of  any  collateral,  judgments,  settle- 
ments, or  guarantees  received  by  the  pooler 
with  respect  to  any  loan  in  such  pool  shall  be 
applied,  after  payment  of  costs  of  collec- 
tion— 

(A)  first,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  any  prin- 
cipal outstanding  on  any  obligation  of  the 
Corporation  that  was  purchased  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  section  15  to 
the  extent  the  proceeds  of  such  obligation 
were  used  to  pay  claims  for  guarantees  in 
connection  with  such  securities:  and 

(B)  second,  to  reimburse  the  Corporation 
for  any  such  guarantee  payments. 

(3)  Servicing.— The  originator  of  any  loan 
in  such  pool  shall  be  permitted,  at  his  op- 
tion, to  retain  the  right  to  service  the  loan. 

(4)  Compliance  with  diversified  pool 
standards.— The  pooler  shall  comply  with 
the  standards  adopted  by  the  Board  under 
subsection  (b)  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing the  pool. 

(5)  Minority  participation  in  public  of- 
ferings.—The  pooler  shall  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  minority 
owned  or  controlled  investment  banking 
firms,  underwriters,  and  bond  counsels 
throughout  the  United  States  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  to  a  significant  degree 
in  any  public  offering  of  securities. 

(d)  Additional  al-thority  of  the  Board  — 
To  ensure  the  liquidity  of  securities  for 
which  guarantees  have  been  provided  under 
this  section,  the  Board  shall  adopt  appro- 
priate standards  regarding— 

(1)  the  characteristics  of  any  pool  of  quali- 
fied loans  serving  as  collateral  for  such  secu- 
rities: 


(2)  registration  requirements  (if  any)  with 
respect  to  such  securities:  and 

(3)  transfer  requirements. 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  guarantees  author- 
ized herein,  the  Corporation  may  purchase  80 
per  centum  of  the  principal  amount  of  quali- 
fied loans.  If  It  makes  such  purchases,  it 
shall  promptly  issue  an  equivalent  amount 
of  securities  which  are  based  on  the  security 
of,  or  in  participation  in.  pooled  interests  in 
the  purchased  portion  of  the  qualified  loans. 
SEC.  11.  STANDARDS  FOR  QUAUFIED  LOAN& 

(a)  Standards.— Not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  the  appointment 
and  election  of  the  Board,  the  Corporation, 
in  consultation  with  originators,  shall  estab- 
lish uniform  underwriting,  security  ap- 
praisal, and  repayment  standards  for  quali- 
fied loans.  In  establishing  standards  for 
qualified  loans,  the  Corporation  shall  limit 
eligibility,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  .loans 
that  are  deemed  by  the  Board  to  be  of  such 
quality  so  as  to  meet,  substantially  and  gen- 
erally, the  purchase  standards  imposed  by 
private  Institutional  investors. 

(b)  Minimum  Criteria.— To  further  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  provide  a  new  source  of 
long-term  fixed  rate  financing  to  assist 
small  businesses,  the  standards  established 
by  the  Board  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall,  at  a  minimum- 
ID  set  the  maximum  principal  amount  of 

any   loan   which   the   Corporation   will   pur- 
chase or  guarantee: 

(2)  limit  the  maximum  term  of  the  loan  to 
thirty  years  in  the  case  of  land  or  facilities 
or  to  ten  years  in  the  case  of  equipment,  but 
in  no  event  longer  than  the  useful  life  of  the 
property: 

(3)  require  that  the  principal  amount  of  the 
loan  will  be  fully  amortized  over  the  life  of 
the  loan: 

(4)  provide  that  no  loan  shall  have  a  loan- 
to-value  ratio  in  excess  of  90  per  centum: 

(5)  require  each  borrower  to  demonstrate 
sufficient  cashflow  to  adequately  service  the 
loan: 

(6)  contain  sufficient  documentation  stand- 
ards: and 

(7)  contain  adequate  standards  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  appraisal  process  with 
res[)ect  to  any  loan. 

(c)  Congressional  Review.— No  standard 
prescribed  under  this  section  shall  take  ef- 
fect before  the  later  of— 

(1)  the  end  of  a  period  consisting  of  thirty 
legislative  days  and  beginning  on  the  date 
such  standards  are  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress: or 

(2)  the  end  of  a  period  consisting  of  ninety 
calendar  days  and  beginning  on  such  date 
the  standards  are  submitted. 

(e)  Nondiscrimination  Requirement.— The 
standards  established  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  discriminate  against  small  origina- 
tors or  small  mortgage  loans  that  are  at 
least  SaO.OOO. 

SEC.   12.  FUNDING   FOR  GUARANTEE  RESERVES 
OF  CORPORATION. 

(a)  Guarantee  Fees.— 

(1)  Loan  fee.— At  the  time  a  guarantee  is 
issued  for  a  qualified  loan  by  the  Corporation 
or  at  the  time  the  Corporation  purchases  a 
loan  pursuant  to  section  10(e),  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  assess  the  originator  a  fee  of  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  of  the  initial  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  loan. 

(2)  Pooler  fee.— At  the  time  a  guarantee 
is  issued  for  securities  issued  by  a  qualified 
pooler,  the  Corporation  shall  assess  such 
pooler  an  additional  fee  of  not  more  than 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loans  then  constituting  the 
pool  if  the  originator  has  already  paid  the 


fee  for  guarantee  of  a  qualified  loan  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1).  If  the  pool  includes 
any  loan  on  which  the  originator  has  not 
paid  a  guarantee  fee,  the  Corporation  shall 
assess  the  pooler  a  fee  of  not  more  than  2'/<i 
per  centum  of  the  principal  amount  of  any 
such  loan. 

(3)  Determination  of  amount.— The  Cor- 
poration shall  establish  such  fees  based  on 
the  amount  of  risk  incurred  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  providing  the  financial  assistance  or 
guarantees  with  respect  to  which  such  fee  is 
assessed,  as  determined  by  the  Corporation. 
Fees  assessed  under  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  established  on  an  actuarially  sound 
basis,  but  not  to  exceed  the  per  centums 
specified. 

(b)  Annual  Review  by  GAO.— The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall  an- 
nually review,  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  regarding,  the  actuarial  soundness 
and  reasonableness  of  the  fees  established 
and  amounts  collected  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  subsection. 

(c)  Corporation  Reserve  Against  Guar- 
antee Losses  Required.— 

(1)  In  general.— So  much  of  the  fees  as- 
sessed under  this  section  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  shall  be  set  aside  by 
the  Corporation  in  a  segregated  account  as  a 
reserve  against  losses  arising  out  of  the 
guarantee  activities  of  the  Corporation. 

(2)  Exhaustion  of  reserve  required.— The 
Corporation  may  not  issue  obligations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section  15  in 
order  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  any  guarantees  or  secu- 
rities issued  provided  under  this  Act  until 
the  reserve  established  under  paragraph  (1) 
has  been  exhausted. 

(d)  Fees  to  Cover  Administrative  Costs 
Authorized.— The  Corporation  may  impose 
charges  or  fees  in  reasonable  amounts  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  its  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  to  recover  its  costs 
for  performing  such  administration. 

SEC.    13.  SUPERVISION,   EXAMINATION,  AND  RE- 
PORT OF  CO^fDITION. 

(a)  Regulation.— 

(1)  AUTHORITY.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary)  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  examine  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Corporation  and  its  activities.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  have  general  regulatory  power 
over  the  Corporation  to  insure  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  are  accomplished,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  Corporation's  safe- 
ty and  soundness  and  the  safe  and  sound  per- 
formance of  the  Corporation's  powers,  func- 
tions and  duties. 

(2)  Considerations.— In  exercising  its  au- 
thority pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider — 

(A)  the  purposes  for  which  the  Corporation 
was  created: 

(B)  the  practices  appropriate  to  the  con- 
duct of  secondary  markets  in  loans:  and 

(C)  the  reduced  levels  of  risk  associated 
with  appropriately  structured  secondary 
market  transactions. 

(b)  EXA.MINATIONS  AND  AUDITS.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— The  financial  transactions 
of  the  Corporation  shall  be  examined  by  ex- 
aminers of  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
commercial  corporate  transactions  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Frequency.— The  examinations  shall 
occur  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine, but  in  no  event  less  than  once  each 
year. 

(3)  Access.— The  examiners  shall— 


(A)  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts,  fi- 
nancial records,  reports,  rules,  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in 
use  by  the  Corporation  and  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  audit:  and 

(B)  be  afforded  full  access  for  verifying 
transactions  with  certified  poolers  and  other 
entities  with  whom  the  Corporation  con- 
ducts transactions. 

(c)  ANNUAL  Report  of  Condition.— The 
Corporation  shall  make  and  publish  an  an- 
nual report  of  condition  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Each  report  shall  contain  finan- 
cial statements  prepared  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  and 
contain  such  additional  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe.  The 
financial  statements  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  audited  by  an  Independent  public  account- 
ant. If  the  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  deter- 
mines that  it  would  contribute  to  the  finan- 
cial safety  and  soundness  of  the  Corporation 
and  would  not  impose  an  undue  expense  or 
administrative  burden  on  it.  he  may  also  re- 
quire the  Corporation  to  include  in  the  re- 
port additional  financial  statements  pre- 
pared on  a  market-value  basis,  including  the 
Corporation's  market-value  net  worth. 

(d)  Assessments  To  Cover  Costs.— The 
Secretary  shall  assess  the  Corporation  for 
the  cost  to  the  Secretary  of  any  regulatory 
activities  conducted  under  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  any  examination. 

SEC.  14.  SECURITIES. 

(a)  Federal  Laws.— 

(1)  APPLICABILm-  OF  certain  FEDERAL  SE- 
CURITIES LAWS.— For  purposes  of  section 
3(a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  no  secu- 
rity issued  by  the  Corporation  nor  qualified 
loan  nor  security  representing  an  interest  in 
a  pool  of  qualified  loans  for  which  guaran- 
tees have  been  provided  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  security  issued  or 
guaranteed  by  a  person  controlled  or  super- 
vised by.  or  acting  as  an  instrumentality  of, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  No 
such  security  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  "gov- 
ernment security"  for  purposes  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  for  purposes  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940. 

(2)  No  FX'LL  FAITH  AND  CREDIT  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES.— Each  loan  or  security  for  which 
credit  enhancement  has  been  provided  by  the 
Corporation  and  each  security  issued  by  the 
Corporation  shall  clearly  indicate  that  it  is 
not  an  obligation  of,  and  is  not  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  or  interest  by  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  (other  than  the  Ven- 
ture Enhancement  and  Loan  Development 
Administration  for  Smaller  Undercapitalized 
Enterprises). 

(b)  State  Securities  Laws.— 

(1)  General  exemption.— Any  security  is- 
sued by  the  Corporation  and  any  qualified 
loan,  security  or  obligation  that  has  been 
provided  a  guarantee  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  law  of  any  State 
with  respect  to  or  requiring  registration  or 
qualification  of  securities  or  real  estate  to 
the  same  extent  as  any  obligation  issued  by, 
or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by.  the  United  States  or  any  other  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  State  override.— The  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
State  that,  during  the  5-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  enacts 
a  law  that — 

(A)  specifically  refers  to  this  subsection: 
and 

(B)  expressly  provides  that  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  State. 

(C)  AUTHORIZED  LNVEST.MENTS.— 


(1)  In  general.— Securities  issued  by  the 
Corporation  and  qualified  loans,  or  securities 
representing  an  interest  in,  or  obligations 
backed  by,  pools  of  qualified  loans  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  Corporation  has  provided 
a  guarantee  shall  b«  authorized  investments 
of  any  person,  trust  corporation,  partner- 
ship, association,  business  trust,  or  business 
entity  created  pursuant  to  or  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  to 
the  same  extent  that  the  person,  trust,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  association,  business 
trust,  or  business  entity  is  authorized  under 
any  applicable  law  to  purchase,  hold,  or  in- 
vest in  obligations  issued  by  or  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States.  Such  loans,  securities  or 
obligations  may  be  accepted  as  security  for 
all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds,  the  in- 
vestment or  deposits  of  which  shall  be  under 
the  authority  and  control  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  any  officers  of  either. 

(2)  State  LiMrrATioNS  on  purchase,  hold- 
ing, OR  investment.— If  State  law  limits  the 
purchase,  holding,  or  Investment  in  obliga- 
tions issued  by  the  United  States  by  the  per- 
son, trust,  corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, business  trust,  or  business  entity,  then 
qualified  loans,  or  securities  or  obligations 
of  a  certified  pooler  on  which  the  Corpora- 
tion has  provided  a  guarantee  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  obligations  issued  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  purposes  of  the  limitation. 

(3)  NONAPPLICABILnr  OF  PROVISIONS.— 

(A)  Subsequent  state  law.— Paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
particular  person,  trust,  corporation,  part- 
nership, association,  business  trust,  or  busi- 
ness entity,  or  class  thereof.  In  any  State 
that,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  five  year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  enacts  a  law  that  specifi- 
cally refers  to  this  section  and  either  pro- 
hibits or  provides  for  a  more  limited  author- 
ity to  purchase,  hold,  or  invest  in  the  quali- 
fied loans  or  securities  by  any  person,  trust, 
corporation,  partnership,  association,  busi- 
ness trust,  or  business  entity,  or  class  there- 
of, than  is  provided  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(B)  Effect  of  subsequent  state  law.— 
The  enactment  by  any  State  of  a  law  of  the 
type  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not 
affect  the  validity  of  any  contractual  com- 
mitment to  purchase,  hold,  or  invest  that 
was  made  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
law  and  shall  not  require  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  any  loans  or  securities  ac- 
quired prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  law. 

(d)  St.ate  Usury  Laws  Superseded.— Any 
provision  of  the  constitution  or  law  of  any 
State  which  expressly  limits  the  rate  or 
amount  of  interest,  discount  points,  finance 
charges,  or  other  charges  that  may  be 
charged,  taken,  received,  or  reserved  by  the 
Corporation,  originators  or  certified  poolers 
shall  not  apply  to  any  qualified  loan  made  by 
an  originator  or  to  security  issued  by  the 
Corporation  or  a  certified  pooler  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act. 

SEC.  15.  AUTHORITY  TO  ISSLT  OBLIGATIONS  TO 
COVER  LOSSES  OF  CORPORATION. 

(a)  Sale  ok  Obligations  to  Treasury.- 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  section  12(c)  and  the  require- 
ment of  paragraph  (2).  the  Corporation  may 
Issue  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  proceeds  of  which  may  be  used 
by  the  Corporation  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  the  obligations  of  the  Corporation 
under  any  security  issued  by  the  Corporation 
or  guarantee  provided  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  Act. 

(2)  Certification.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury   may   purchase  obligations   of  the 


Corporation  under  paragraph  (1)  only  if  the 
Corporation  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that^ 

(A)  the  requirements  of  section  12(c)  have 
been  fulfilled:  and 

(B)  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  obliga- 
tions are  needed  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
the  Corporation  under  any  guarantee  pro- 
vided by  or  security  issued  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  this  Act. 

(b)  Limitation  of  amount  of  Outstanding 
Obligations.— The  aggregate  amount  of  obli- 
gations issued  by  the  Corporation  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)  which  may  be  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  at  any  time  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  shall  not  exceed 
$1,500,000,000. 

(c)  Terms  of  Obugation.— 

(1)  Interest.— Each  obligation  purchased 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, taking  into  consideration  the  aver- 
age rate  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  of  the  last  day 
of  the  last  calendar  month  ending  before  the 
date  of  the  purchase  of  such  obligation. 

(2)  Redemption.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  require  that  such  obligations 
be  repurchased  by  the  Corporation  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

(d)  C(X)RDINATION    with    TITLE    31.    UNITED 

States  Code.— 

(1)  AL'THORFTY  to  use  PROCEEDS  FROM  SALE 

OF  TREASURY  SECURITIES.— For  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  obligations  of  the  Corporation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  by  the  Secretary  of  any  securities 
issued  under  chapter  31  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  purposes  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  Issued  under  such  chapter 
are  extended  to  include  such  purchases. 

(2)  Treatment  of  transactions.— All  pur- 
chases and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  obligations  issued  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  section  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

(e)  Al'thorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Jl. 500.000.000.  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  16.  FEDERAL  JURISDICTION. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  section  1349  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law: 

(1)  The  Corporation  shall  be  considered  an 
agency  under  sections  1345  and  1442  of  such 
title. 

(2)  All  civil  actions  to  which  the  Corpora- 
tion is  a  party  shall  be  deemed  to  arise  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent applicable,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  Federal  common  law.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  of  all  such  actions,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  of  value. 

(3)  Any  civil  or  other  action,  case,  or  con- 
troversy in  a  court  of  a  State  or  any  court, 
other  than  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  the  Corporation  is  a  party 
may  at  any  time  before  trial  be  removed  by 
the  Corporation,  without  the  giving  of  any 
bond  or  security— 

(A)  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  and  division  embrac- 
ing the  place  where  the  same  Is  pending:  or 

(B)  if  there  Is  no  such  district  court,  to  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
Corporation  Is  located: 

by  following  any  procedure  for  removal  for 
causes  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  removal. 

(4)  No  attachment  or  execution  shall  be  is- 
sued against  the  Corporation  or  any  of  the 
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property  of  the  Corporation  before  final 
judgment  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  other 
court. 

(b)  Nature  of  Corporation.— The  Corpora- 
tion shall,  for  the  purposes  of  section  14(bK2) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  355),  be 
deemed  to  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States. 
The  obligations  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  obligations  of  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  section  3124  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code.  For  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 101(41)  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
agency  of  the  United  States;  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  section  101(35)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  the  Corporation  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  governmental  unit,  but  in- 
stead shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  corporation. 

(c)  Fraud  by  Corporate  Officer.— Section 
1006  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  "or  any  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Company,"  the  following: 
"or  the  Venture  Enhancement  and  Loan  De- 
velopment Administration  for  Smaller 
Undercapitalized  Enterprises,". 

(d)  Banking  Authority.— The  sixth  sen- 
tence of  the  seventh  paragrraph  of  section 
5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (12  U.S.C.  24)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "Student  Loan  Marketing  Associa- 
tion." the  following  "or  obligations  or  other 
instruments  or  securities  of  the  Venture  En- 
hancement and  Loan  Development  Adminis- 
tration for  Smaller  Undercapitalized  Enter- 
prises,". 

SEC.  17.  CAO  AUDIT  OF  CORPORATION. 

(a)  AUDITS  Authorized.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Comptroller  General  may 
prescribe,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  per- 
form a  financial  audit  of  the  Corporation  on 
whatever  basis  the  Comptroller  General  de- 
termines to  be  necessary. 

(b)  Cooperation  of  Corporation  Re- 
quired.—The  Corporation  shall— 

(1)  make  available  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral for  audit  all  records  and  property  of,  or 
used  or  managed  by,  the  Corporation  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  audit;  and 

(2)  provide  the  Comptroller  General  with 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  of  securities  held  by  any  deposi- 
tary, fiscal  agent,  or  custodian. 

SEC.  18.  FEDERAL  FUNDING. 

(a)  Lnterim  Te.mporary  Advances.— After 
the  Corjxjration  has  sold  the  minimum 
amount  of  common  stock  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 10(b)(1).  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  purchase  obligations  of  the  Corporation 
In  such  sums,  and  at  such  times,  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  request,  but  not  to  exceed 
$300,000,000.  The  proceeds  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  capital  of  the  Corporation  for  purposes  of 
section  7(b)(1). 

(1)  Term  and  Lnterest.— The  obligations 
shall  be  repayable  over  a  term  of  ten  years 
commencing  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of 
the  purchase  by  the  Secretary.  Repayments 
shall  be  amortized  and  the  obligations  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  fifteen  years  maturities,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum.  During 
the  first  five  years  of  each  obligation,  inter- 
est payments  shall  be  limited  annually  not 
to  exceed  the  retained  earnings  of  the  cor- 
poration after  all  other  expenses  except  such 
Interest  payments  have  been  made. 

(2)  Prepayments —The  Corporation  may 
pre-pay  the  obligations  at  any  time  without 
the  payment  of  any  type  of  prepayment  pen- 
alty. 


(b)  Warrants.— Upon  the  purchase  of  obli- 
gations pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Cor- 
poration shall  issue  warrants  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  the  purchase  of 
non-voting  common  stock  in  the  Corpora- 
tion. If  the  warrants  are  exercised  by  the 
Secretary,  the  stock  so  acquired  shall  be 
non-voting  as  long  as  it  is  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  warrants  shall  be  freely  transfer- 
able and  if  exercised  by  any  person  in  any  ca- 
pacity other  than  as  an  employee  or  officer 
of  the  Federal  government,  stock  so  acquired 
shall  be  with  full  voting  rights. 

(1)  Amount.— The  exercise  price  of  the  war- 
rants shall  be  the  average  price  at  which  vot- 
ing common  stock  of  the  Corporation,  was 
sold  during  the  year  preceding  issuance  of 
the  warrants,  plus  10  per  centum.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  receive  warrants  in  such 
amounts  as  will  enable  the  Secretary  to  pur- 
chase one  dollar  in  common  stock  for  each 
ten  dollars  of  obligations  purchased  under 
subsection  (a). 

(2)  Duration.— The  warrants  shall  be  exer- 
cisable at  any  time  by  the  Secretary  for  a 
period  of  15  years  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

(c)  Authorization.— In  addition  to  the 
amounts  authorized  in  section  15(e).  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury.  $300,000,000  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

Fact  Sheet  on  Velda  Sue 
The  "Venture  Enhancement  and  Loan  De- 
velopment     Administration      for      Smaller 
Undercapitalized      Enterprises"      ("VELDA 
SUE"). 

what  is  velda  sue? 

Velda  Sue,  the  Venture  Enhancement  and 
Loan  Development  Administration  for 
Smaller  Undercapitalized  Enterprises,  would 
seek  to  replicate  the  success  of  Fannie  Mae 
and  Freddie  Mac  in  packaging  mortgages  for 
the  secondary  market,  and  applying  it  to  the 
area  of  small  business  lending. 

Through  packaging  and  securitizing  small 
business  loans.  Velda  Sue  would  assist  small- 
er businesses  in  obtaining  credit  by  making 
it  possible  for  institutional  investors,  such 
as  pension  funds,  to  purchase  small  business 
industrial  mortgages  in  the  same  manner 
they  can  today  purchase  residential  mort- 
gages through  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac. 
HOW  would  velda  sue  work? 

Velda  Sue  would  be  a  publicly  traded,  gov- 
ernment-sponsored enterprise,  established 
with  seed  money  from  private  venture  cap- 
ital and  with  a  U.S.  government  loan,  that 
would  be  repaid,  with  interest. 

In  its  start-up  phase.  Velda  Sue  would 
work  with  experts  from  the  securities  rating 
agencies  such  as  Standard  and  Poor  and 
Moody's  to  develop  a  set  of  standards  for 
packaging  groups  of  small  business  loans  at 
the  level  of  80  percent  of  the  total  loan  that 
is  granted  by  a  bank  or  other  lending  insti- 
tution, secured  by  real  estate.  These  loans 
would  be  for  a  fixed  term,  such  as  seven 
years,  and  provide  a  competitive  rate  of  in- 
terest. Like  the  securities  sold  by  Fannie 
Mae  and  Freddie  Mac.  the  interest  rates 
would  be  somewhat  higher  than  U.S.  Treas- 
uries, but  lower  than  the  rates  for  lower- 
grade  or  "junk"  bonds.  The  Velda  Sue  secu- 
rities would  then  be  traded  on  public  ex- 
changes, and  whose  value  would  rise  and  fall 
with  overall  interest  rates,  in  tandem  with 
other  securities  of  similar  terms. 

Banks  would  continue  to  originate  the 
small  business  loans  eligible  for 
securitization  by  Velda  Sue.  as  would  S&Ls. 
commercial    finance    companies,    insurance 


companies,  small  business  lending  compa- 
nies, and  other  loan  origination  businesses. 
In  order  to  meet  Velda  Sue's  underwriting 
standards,  each  loan  would  have  to  be  se- 
cured by  a  non-subordinated  mortgage,  and 
be  made  to  an  enterprise  which  qualifies  as  a 
small  business  under  the  Small  Business 
Act — one  that  does  not  have  a  net  worth  in 
excess  of  $18  million  or  an  average  net  in- 
come in  excess  of  $6  million.  Velda  Sue 
would  not  securitize  the  entire  loan,  only  80 
percent,  leaving  the  other  20  percent  with 
the  originating  institution,  insuring  that  the 
originator  shares  in  any  risk  of  default. 

Velda  Sue  would  be  self-financing,  with  its 
operations  paid  through  fees  Imposed  on 
originators  and  poolers,  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  given  regulatory  responsibil- 
ity over  its  activities,  and  a  board  of  direc- 
tors consisting  of  a  mix  of  private  citizens 
appointed  by  share-holders  and  government 
appointees. 

WHO  would  BENEFrr  FROM  VELDA  SUE? 

Velda  Sue  would  benefit  three  different 
classes  at  once:  small  business  borrowers, 
lenders,  and  investors. 

Credit-worthy  small  business  borrowers 
would  now  have  sources  of  capital  available 
even  if  banks  in  their  region  are  curtailing 
lending  in  response  to  regulatory  pressures. 

Banks  who  do  not  want  to  be  penalized  by 
regulators  under  risk-based  capital  stand- 
ards for  having  too  little  capital,  can  lend  to 
a  small  business,  sell  off  80  percent  of  the 
loan,  and  have  just  one-fifth  of  the  loan  ai>- 
plied  against  their  capital.  The  result  would 
be  that  each  bank  would  be  in  a  position  to 
make  up  to  five  times  as  many  small  busi- 
ness loans. 

Investors  would  have  be  able  to  purchase 
small  business  industrial  mortgages  at  an  at- 
tractive interest  rate  and  a  favorable  price, 
at  very  little  risk. 

WHY  is  velda  sue  NECESSARY? 

The  credit  crunch  is  real,  and  it  is  having 
an  impact  on  our  overall  recovery.  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  seen  very  substantial  contrac- 
tions in  commercial  and  industrial  lending 
over  the  past  two  years,  amounting  to  a  net 
reduction  of  $70  billion  nationally  over  the 
past  two  years,  with  the  contraction  extend- 
ing to  every  region. 

As  Federal  Reserve  chairman  Alan  Green- 
span recently  testified,  "incentives  to  lend 
have  been  dampened  by  market  and  regu- 
latory pressures  for  depository  institutions 
to  Increase  capital  ratios,  as  well  as  by  other 
factors  raising  their  costs  of  intermediating 
credit,  such  as  higher  deposit  insurance  pre- 
miums, rising  regulatory  costs,  and  more 
stringent  supervisory  oversight.  As  a  result, 
banking  and  thrift  institutions  have  sought 
to  limit  balance-sheet  growth  or  actually  to 
shrink.  *  *  *  Historically,  banking  institu- 
tions have  played  a  critical  role  in  financing 
small  and  medium-sized  businesses — firms 
that  In  the  past  have  been  a  key  source  of 
growth  in  the  economy.  Some  of  the  factors 
leading  to  the  relative  shrinkage  of  our 
banking  industry,  by  limiting  the  availabil- 
ity of  credit  to  smaller  firms,  have  re- 
strained aggregate  demand  and  thus  have 
significantly  hindered  the  economic  expan- 
sion." 

What  this  has  meant,  in  practical  terms,  is 
that  banks  who  are  trying  to  respond  to  reg- 
ulatory pressure  are  not  lending — even  to 
credit-worthy  businesses.  Instead,  encour- 
aged by  regulations  that  force  them  to  count 
loans  against  capital,  they  are  purchasing 
risk-free  government  securities  that  they  do 
not  have  to  count  against  their  capital. 

Every  loan  not  made  means  less  capital 
available  to  help  small  businesses  invest  in 


equipment  and  hire  more  workers,  or  to  en- 
able a  consumer  to  buy  a  new  car.  Most 
economists  see  increased  lending  as  a  key  to 
stimulating  the  sluggish  economy. 

Velda  Sue  would  combat  the  credit  crunch 
on  small  business  lending,  by  creating  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  such  loans  accessible  to 
pension  funds  and  insurance  companies  and 
other  major  institutional  investors,  making 
long-term  capital  available  to  finance  pur- 
chases of  plants  and  equipment. 

WHY  can't  the  private  SECTOR  SECURITIZE 
small  business  LOANS  WITHOUT  VELDA  SUE? 

Just  as  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  cre- 
ated the  securities  markets  for  residential 
mortgages,  a  GSE  like  Velda  Sue  is  nec- 
essary to  create  the  securities  market  for 
commercial  and  industrial  small  business 
loans.  In  the  absence  of  a  GSE,  there  is  no 
one  in  a  position  to  standardize  loan  pack- 
ages and  to  absorb  some  of  the  risk  through 
credit  enhancement,  thereby  making  the  se- 
curities marketable. 

Some  people  contend  that  the  reason  there 
is  no  market  for  small  business  industrial 
mortgage  loan  securities  today  is  that  small 
business  lending  is  not  easily  standardized. 
This  argument  was  once  used  to  suggest  that 
residential  mortgages  could  not  be  packaged 
and  securitized,  either.  In  fact,  a  GSE  can 
create  a  new  market. 

DOES  VELDA  SUE  REQUIRE  THE  FULL-FAITH  AND 
CREDIT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

Absolutely  not.  Velda  Sue  would  be  similar 
in  many  respects  to  Fannie  Mae.  Freddie 
Mac,  and  Sallie  Mae  in  its  function  and  its 
mechanisms,  and  would  be  a  government- 
sponsored  enterprise  that  is  not  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States, 
but  Instead,  has  enhanced  credit  by  being 
able  to  draw  on  a  limited  line  of  government 
credit. 

Unlike  FDIC  insurance,  a  GSE  does  not 
promise  to  the  purchasers  of  the  securities 
that  there  would  be  a  government  bailout  if 
something  went  wrong.  To  the  contrary, 
every  security  issued  by  Velda  Sue  would  t>e 
required  to  state  on  its  face  that  it  was  not 
guaranteed  by  the  federal  government. 

WHAT  WOULD  VELDA  SUE  COST? 

Once  operational.  Velda  Sue  should  cost 
the  taxpayers  nothing.  Initially,  however, 
some  federal  funds  would  be  loaned  to  Velda 
Sue  as  seed  money,  which  would  then  be  re- 
paid by  Velda  Sue  out  of  its  operational  rev- 
enues. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Velda  Sue  proposed 
legislation,  the  federal  government  would 
sponsor  Velda  Sue  with  initially  loans  of 
funds  by  the  government  of  up  to  $300  mil- 
lion, after  Velda  Sue  had  raised  $30  million 
in  private  funds.  These  U.S.  government 
loans  would  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  by 
Velda  Sue  in  fifteen  years  or  less,  with  inter- 
est. Thus  over  the  long  term.  Velda  Sue 
would  function  with  no  cost  to  the  TYeasury. 
In  addition.  Velda  Sue  would  under  certain 
circumstances  have  the  ability  to  call  on  the 
Treasury  for  additional  short-term  purchases 
of  its  obligations  up  to  $1.5  billion,  as  a 
means  of  creating  credit-enhancement 
through  the  limited  backing  of  the  Treasury. 
In  turn,  the  Treasury  would  according  to 
mutually  agreed  upon  terms  sell  these  obli- 
gations back  to  Velda  Sue.  plus  interest, 
with  no  net  cost  to  the  government. 

Thus.  Velda  Sue  is  designed  so  that  that 
the  taxpayers  overall  will  not  have  to  pay  a 
single  penny  for  its  existance. 

WHAT  IS  VELDA  SUE'S  LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY? 

Velda  Sue  was  originally  conceptualized  by 
Congressman  John  La  Falce.  chairman  of  the 


House  Small  Business  Committee,  who  has 
introduced  the  legislation  a  number  of  times 
since  1980.  During  that  period,  the  Velda  Sue 
concept  has  undergone  a  number  of  enhance- 
ments, and  has  been  endorsed  by  numerous 
groups  representing  small  business,  includ- 
ing the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Most  recently,  Velda  Sue  was  Introduced 
as  H.R.  660. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
excise  taxes  on  tobacco  products,  and 
to  use  the  resulting  revenues  to  fund  a 
trust  fund  for  health  care  reform,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

HEALTH  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
takes  a  bold  step  toward  reducing  the 
devastating  health  and  financial  ef- 
fects of  tobacco  use  in  this  country.  My 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  House, 
Congressman  MncE  Andrews,  today  is 
introducing  companion  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  I  rose  be- 
fore this  Chamber  to  talk  about  the  de- 
structive effects  of  tobacco  use  and  to 
introduce  legislation  that  would  begin 
to  redress  these  effects.  Since  that 
time  close  to  1  million  more  jjeople 
have  died  from  tobacco-related  ill- 
nesses. The  time  to  stop  this  travesty 
is  now,  and  to  do  that  I  am  introducing 
legislation  that  will  raise  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  tobacco  fourfold. 

Nearly  30  years  after  the  1964  Sur- 
geon General's  report  sounded  the 
health  alarm  for  smoking,  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation's  adults  remain  addicted 
to  cigarettes.  Smoking  now  kills  an  es- 
timated 435.000  Americans  every  year — 
more  than  alcohol,  heroin,  crack,  auto- 
mobile and  airplane  accidents,  homi- 
cides, suicides,  and  AIDS  combined. 
Furthermore,  environmental  tobacco 
smoke — smoke  from  other  people's 
cigarettes — causes  tens  of  thousands  of 
additional  deaths. 

If  these  statistics  were  not  stagger- 
ing enough,  each  year  a  growing  num- 
ber of  teenagers  start  smoking,  even 
though  selling  cigarettes  to  minors  is 
illegal.  This  is  also  the  only  group  in 
the  country  where  smoking  is  on  the 
rise.  The  efforts  that  have  been  waged 
by  public  health  officials  against  youth 
smoking  have  been  dwarfed  by  the  bil- 
lions spent  by  the  industry  on  advertis- 
ing aimed  at  children  and  teenagers. 
The  addiction  of  children  to  tobacco, 
and  consequently  the  long-term  effects, 
is  a  moral  disgrace. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Tobacco  Insti- 
tute, a  lobbying  group  for  the  tobacco 
industry,  was  quoted  as  saying  with  re- 
gard to  smoking; 

This  is  a  day  and  age  when  we  ultimately 
have  to  recognize  that  adults  are  going  to  in- 
dulge in  the  legal  pleasures  that  others  don't 
approve  of. 

My  response  to  the  industry  is;  This 
legal  pleasure  kills  more  than  one  out 
of  three  long-term  users  when  used  as 


intended.  This  legal  pleasure  has  been 
determined  to  be  a  major  cause  of 
heart  disease,  lung  cancer,  emphysema, 
chronic  bronchitis,  low-birthweight  ba- 
bies, strokes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
diseases.  This  legal  pleasure  is  ais  ad- 
dictive as  cocaine  or  heroin.  They  are 
right  that  I  don't  approve  of  the  effects 
of  this  legal  pleasure,  and  for  good  rea- 
son. 

Furthermore,  this  legal  pleasure  con- 
tributes substantially  to  health  care 
costs  every  year.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive things  we  can  do  to  control  health 
care  costs  is  to  end  smoking.  I  view  to- 
bacco taxes  as  compensation  for  the 
health  care  cost  burden  we  are  forced 
to  bear,  thanks  to  smoking.  This  tax 
should  be  thought  of  as  a  downpayment 
on  health  care  reform— a  very  impor- 
tant goal  considering  all  of  the  health 
problems  that  are  caused  by  smoking. 

People  call  this  a  sin  tax.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  sin  is  a  government  that  al- 
lows 400,000  people  to  die  every  year 
without  doing  what  they  can  about  it. 
The  sin  is  a  government  that  sits  back 
while  billions  of  dollars  are  spent  on 
health  care  to  address  problems  caused 
by  tobacco.  We  cannot  ignore  this  toll 
any  longer. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government 
should  speak  with  one  voice  on  this 
problem,  and  that  voice  should  un- 
equivocally say;  "Tobacco  use  will 
harm  you."  We  will  not  subsidize  the 
seller;  we  will  not  underwrite  the 
smoker;  we  will  supptort  efforts  to  stop: 
and  we  will  dedicate  our  resources  to 
preventing  Americans  from  ever  start- 
ing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  bill  summary  fol- 
low my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  513 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tobacco 
Consumption  Reduction  and  Health  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  INCREASE  IN  TAXES  ON  TOBACCO  PROD- 
UCTS. 

(a)  Ln  General — 

(1)  Cigars.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  5701 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  cigars)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "$1,125  cents  per  thousand 
(93.75  cents  per  thousand  on  cigars  removed 
during  1991  and  1992)  "  in  paragraph  (I)  and 
inserting  "$4  6875  per  thousand";  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Large  cigars.— On  cigars  weighing 
more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand,  a  tax  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  price  for  which  sold  but 
not  more  than  $120  per  thousand." 

(2)  Cigarettes.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
5701  of  such  Code  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on 
cigarettes)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "$12  per  thousand  ($10  per 
thousand  on  cigarettes  removed  during  1991 
and  1992)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  "$50 
per  thousand":  and 
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(B)  by  striking  -125.20  per  thousand  ($21 
per  thousand  on  cigarettes  removed  during 
1991  and  1992)"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
'•$106  per  thousand". 

(3)  Cigarette  papers.— Subsection  (c)  of 
section  5701  of  such  Code  (relating  to  rate  of 
tax  on  cigarette  papers)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "0.75  cent  (0.625  cent  on  cigarette  papers 
removed  during  1991  or  1992)"  and  inserting 
"3.12  cents". 

(4)  Cigarette  tubes.— Subsection  (d)  of 
section  5701  of  such  Code  (relating  to  rate  of 
tax  on  cigarette  tubes)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "1.5  cents  (1.25  cents  on  cigarette  tubes 
removed  during  1991  or  1992)"  and  inserting 
"6.25  cents". 

(5)  Snuff —Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5701(e) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on 
smokeless  tobacco)  is  amended  by  striking 
"36  cents  (30  cents  on  snuff  removed  during 
1991  or  1992)"  and  Inserting  "$1.50". 

(6)  Chewing  tobacco.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 5701(e)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "12  cents  (10  cents  on  chewing  tobacco 
removed  during  1991  or  1992)"  and  inserting 
"50  cents". 

(7)  PIPE  TOBACCO.— Subsection  (f)  of  section 
5701  of  such  Code  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on 
pipe  tobacco)  is  amended  by  striking  "67.5 
cents  (56.25  cents  on  chewing  tobacco  re- 
moved during  1991  or  1992)"  and  inserting 
"$2.8125". 

(b)  Floor  Stocks.— 

(1)  Imposition  of  tax.— On  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, cigarette  paper,  cigarette  tubes, 
snuff,  chewing  tobacco,  and  pipe  tobacco 
manufactured  in  or  imported  into  the  United 
States  which  is  removed  before  January  1, 
1994.  and  held  on  such  date  for  sale  by  any 
person,  there  shall  be  imposed  the  following 
taxes: 

(A)  Small  cigars.— On  cigars,  weighing 
not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand.  $3.5625 
per  thousand. 

(B)  Large  cigars.— On  cigars,  weighing 
more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand,  a  tax  equal 
to  37.25  percent  of  the  price  for  which  sold, 
but  not  more  than  $90  per  thousand. 

(C)  Small  cigarettes.— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thou- 
sand. $38  per  thousand. 

(D)  Large  cigarettes— On  cigarettes, 
weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand. 
$79.80  per  thousand:  except  that,  if  more  than 
6''ii  inches  in  length,  they  shall  be  taxable  at 
the  rate  prescribed  for  cigarettes  weighing 
not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand,  count- 
ing each  2=V4  inches,  or  fraction  thereof,  of 
the  length  of  each  as  one  cigarette. 

(E)  Cigarette  papers.— On  cigarette  pa- 
pers, 2.37  cents  for  each  50  papers  or  frac- 
tional part  thereof:  except  that,  if  cigarette 
papers  measure  more  than  e'/i  inches  in 
length,  they  shall  be  taxable  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed, counting  each  ZVt  inches,  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  the  length  of  each  as  one  ciga- 
rette paper. 

(F)  Cigarette  tubes.— On  cigarette  tubes. 
4.75  cents  for  each  50  tubes  or  fractional  part 
thereof:  except  that,  if  cigarette  tubes  meas- 
ure more  than  e'^s  inches  in  length,  they 
shall  be  taxable  at  the  rate  prescribed, 
counting  each  2V<  inches,  or  fraction  thereof, 
of  the  length  of  each  as  one  cigarette  tube. 

(G)  Snuff.— On  snuff,  $1.14  per  pound  and  a 
proportionate  tax  at  the  like  rate  on  all  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  pound. 

(H)  Chewing  tobacco.— On  chewing  to- 
bacco, 38  cents  per  pound  and  a  propor- 
tionate tax  at  the  like  rate  on  all  fractional 
parts  of  a  pound. 

(I)  Pipe  tobacco.— On  pipe  tobacco.  $2.1375 
per  pound  and  a  proportionate  tax  at  the  like 
rate  on  all  fractional  parts  of  a  pound. 


(2)  Liability  for  tax  and  method  of  pay- 
ment.- 

(A)  Liability  for  tax.-A  person  holding 
cigars,  cigarettes,  cigarette  paper,  cigarette 
tubes,  snuff,  chewing  tobacco,  and  pipe  to- 
bacco on  January  1,  1994,  to  which  any  Ux 
imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  applies  shall  be  lia- 
ble for  such  tax. 

(B)  Method  of  payment.— The  tax  imposed 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  treated  as  a  tax  im- 
posed under  section  5701  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  and  shall  be  due  and  pay- 
able on  February  15,  1994,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  tax  imposed  under  such  section  is 
payable  with  respect  to  cigars,  cigarettes, 
cigarette  paper,  cigarette  tubes,  snuff,  chew- 
ing tobacco,  and  pipe  tobacco  removed  on 
January  1,  1994. 

(3)  Cigars,  cigarettes,  cigarette  paper, 
cigarette  tubes,  snuff,  chewing  tobacco, 
AND  PIPE  tobacco.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  terms  Vcigar".  "cigarette", 
"cigarette  paper".  "cigarette  tubes", 
"snufT",  "chewing  tobacco",  and  "pipe  to- 
bacco" shall  have  the  meaning  given  to  such 
terms  by  subsections  (a),  (b).  (e),  and  (g), 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (n),  and 
subsection  (o)  of  section  5702  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986.  respectively. 

(4)  Exception  for  retail  stocks.— The 
taxes  imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  cigars,  cigarettes,  cigarette  paper, 
cigarette  tubes,  snuff,  chewing  tobacco,  and 
pipe  tobacco  in  retail  stocks  held  on  January 
1,  1994,  at  the  place  where  intended  to  be  sold 
at  retail. 

(5)  Foreign  trade  zones.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (19  U.S.C.  81a  et 
seq.)  or  any  other  provision  of  law— 

(A)  cigars,  cigarettes,  cigarette  paper,  cig- 
arette tubes,  snuff,  chewing  tobacco,  and 
pipe  tobacco— 

(i)  on  which  taxes  imposed  by  Federal  law 
are  determined,  or  customs  duties  are  liq- 
uidated, by  a  customs  officer  pursuant  to  a 
request  made  under  the  first  proviso  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (19  U.S.C. 
81c(a))  before  January  1,  1994,  and 

(11)  which  are  entered  into  the  customs  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1994,  from  a  foreign  trade  zone,  and 

(B)  cigars,  cigarettes,  cigarette  paper,  cig- 
arette tubes,  snuff,  chewing  tobacco,  and 
pipe  tobacco  which— 

(i)  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a 
customs  officer  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  second  proviso  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Act 
of  June  18,  1934  (19  U.S.C.  81c(a))  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1994,  and 

(ii)  are  entered  into  the  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States  on  or  after  January  1, 
1994,  from  a  foreign  trade  zone, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  para- 
graph (1)  and  such  cigars,  cigarettes,  ciga- 
rette paper,  cigarette  tubes,  snuff,  chewing 
tobacco,  and  pipe  tobacco  shall,  for  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1),  be  treated  as  being  held  on 
January  1.  1994.  for  sale. 

(c)  Establishment  of  Trust  Fund.— 

(1)  In  General.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
96  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  trust  fund  code)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SEC.  9612.  HEALTH  REFORM  TRUST  FUND. 

"(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund. --There  is 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
•Health  Reform  Trust  Fund^  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  •Trust  Fund"), 
consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 
priated or  credited  to  the  Trust  Fund  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section  or  section  9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfers  to  Trust  Fund.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund  an 


amount  equivalent  to  the  net  increase  in 
revenues  received  in  the  Treasury  attrib- 
utable to  the  amendments  made  to  section 
5701  by  section  2(a)  and  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  section  2(b)  of  the  Tobacco  Con- 
sumption Reduction  and  Health  Reform  Act 
of  1993.  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Distribution  of  Amounts  in  Trust 
Fund.— 

••(1)  Uninsured  persons.- Eighty  percent 
of  the  amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available  in  each  fiscal  year,  as  provided  by 
appropriation  Acts,  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
provision  of  medical  care  and  medical  insur- 
ance to  persons  without  medical  insurance. 

"(2)  Other.— Twenty  percent  of  the 
amounts  in  the  Health  Reform  Trust  Fund 
shall  be  available  in  each  fiscal  year,  as  pro- 
vided by  appropriation  Acts,  to  the  Sec- 
retary to — 

'•(A)  develop  and  implement  health  edu- 
cation programs: 

••(B)  develop  and  implement  smoking  ces- 
sation programs:  and 

••(C)  distribute  to  each  State  that  was  re- 
quired by  State  law  to  decrease  State  taxes 
on  the  sale  of  tobacco  products  (as  defined  in 
section  5702(c))  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  such  products  pro- 
vided for  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Tobacco  Con- 
sumption Reduction  and  Health  Reform  Act 
of  1993." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subchapter  A  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

••Sec.  9512.  Health  Reform  Trust  Fund." 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  cigars,  cigarettes,  cigarette  paper,  ciga- 
rette tubes,  snuff,  chewing  tobacco,  and  pipe 
tobacco  removed  after  December  31,  1993. 
Bill  Summary— Tobacco  Consumption  Re- 

DUcrriON  and  Health  Improvement  Act  of 

1993 

This  bill  provides  for  an  increase  of  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  tobacco  products.  It 
raises  the  excise  tax  four-fold  on  cigarettes, 
from  24  cents  to  $1.00  per  pack.  The  real  level 
of  taxation  for  cigarettes  has  eroded  over  the 
time  since  the  excise  tax  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1951.  The  excise  tax  for  all  other  to- 
bacco products  will  also  be  increased  four- 
fold. The  reasons  for  this  increase  are  clear. 
First,  it  allows  us  to  use  the  most  potent 
weapon  we  have  at  our  disposal  to  discourage 
smoking — raising  the  price  of  tobacco.  This 
will  allow  us  to  specifically  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  a  vulnerable  and  price  sensitive 
group— children  and  teenagers.  It  is  also 
smart  tax  policy— it  taxes  what  we  want  to 
discourage  so  we  can  cut  taxes  on  the  things 
we  want  to  encourage.  Second,  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  estimated  the 
cost  to  society  of  cigarette  smoking  at  over 
$65  billion  annually.  It  is  more  than  fair  to 
ask  smokers  to  shoulder  some  of  these 
costs.* 


the  turning  point  against  the  then- 
dominant  Japanese  forces  in  the  Pa- 
cific. My  bill  recognizes  the  heroic 
achievements  of  our  gallant  naval 
forces  by  designating  June  4  of  each 
year  as  National  Midway  Recognition 
Day.» 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.J.  Res.  57.  A  'oint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate June  4  of  each  year  as  •'National 
Midway  Recognition  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NA-nONAL  MIDWAY  RECOGNITION  DAY 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  over  50 
years  have  gone  by  since  our  U.S. 
Naval  forces,  against  overwhelming 
odds,  achieved  the  most  decisive  battle 
in  naval  history  at  the  Battle  of  Mid- 
way. The  Battle  of  Midway  was  clearly 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Feingold]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  3.  a  bill  entitled  the  "Congres- 
sional Spending  Limit  and  Election  Re- 
form Act  of  1993." 

S.  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  6, 
a  bill  to  prevent  and  punish  sexual  vio- 
lence and  domestic  violence,  to  assist 
and  protect  the  victims  of  such  crimes, 
to  assist  state  and  local  effects,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  30,  a  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
earnings  test  for  individuals  who  have 
attained  retirement  age. 

S.  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Fein(JOLD]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  87,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  and  partial  public  financing  of 
Senate  primary  and  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by 
multicandidate  political  committees, 
and  for  other  purposes, 

S.  91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  91,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance to  the  Columbia  Hospital  for 
Women  of  certain  parcels  of  land  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  COATS,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
176.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  es- 
sential access  community  hospitals, 
the  rural  transition  grant  program,  re- 
gional referral  centers.  Medicare-de- 
pendent small  rural  hospitals,  interpre- 
tation of  electrocardiograms,  payment 
for  new  physicians  and  practitioners, 
prohibitions  on  carrier  forum  shopping, 
treatment  of  nebulizers  and  aspirators, 
and  rural  hospital  demonstrations. 

S.  177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DOLE,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado   [Mr.    Brown],    and   the    Senator 


from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  177,  a  bill  to  ensure 
that  agencies  establish  the  appropriate 
procedures  for  assessing  whether  or  not 
regulation  may  result  in  the  taking  of 
private  property,  so  as  to  avoid  such 
where  possible. 

S.  257 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BUMPERS,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  257,  a  bill  to  modify  the  require- 
ments applicable  to  locatable  minerals 
on  public  domain  lands,  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  self-initiation  of 
mining  claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  382,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  384,  a  bill  to  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  credit  to  small  businesses  by 
eliminating  impediments  to 

securitization  and  facilitating  the  de- 
velopment of  a  secondary  market  in 
small  business  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  384.  supra. 

S.  403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  403,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  tax 
credit  for  fuels  produced  from  offshore 
deep-water  projects. 

S.  470 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Boxer,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  470,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  41 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  pun- 
ish stalking. 

senate  joint  resolution  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  30,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  weeks  of  April 
25  through  May  2,  1993,  and  April  10 
through  17,  1994,  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLLTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Ms.  Moseley-Braun]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  weeks  be- 
ginning May  23,  1993,  and  May  15.  1994, 
as  Emergency  Medical  Services  Week. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLL'TION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  52,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1993  and  1994  as  "National  Hos- 
pice Month." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  70.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  need  for  the  President  to 
seek  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  ratification  of  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Child. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  76-URGING 
THE  MEMBER  NATIONS  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  COMMISSION 
ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS  TO  SUPPORT 
A  RESOLUTION  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  BURNS  (for  Mr.  Mack  for  him- 
self. Mrs.  Feinstein,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Lieberman  and  Mr.  Burns)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  76 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  promote  and  protect  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  stated  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  elaborated 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights: 

Whereas  the  United  States  committed  in 
the  Cuban  Democrary  Act  of  1992.  to  ••con- 
tinue vigorously  to  oppose  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  the  Castro  regime": 

Whereas  Resolution  61  (1992)  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Rapporteur  ••to  review  and  report  on  the  sit- 
uation of  human  rights  in  Cuba  and  to  main- 
tain direct  contact  with  the  government  and 
citizens  of  Cuba": 

Whereas  the  Cuban  government  refused  to 
permit  the  Special  Rapporteur  to  visit  Cuba 
and  formally  expressed  its  decision  not  to 
••implement  so  much  as  a  single  comma^'  of 
Resolution  61: 

Whereas,  despite  the  obstructionist  actions 
of  the  Cuban  government,  the  Special 
Rapporteur  submitted  a  report  describing 
the  systematic  abuse  of  human  rights  and 
concluding  that  the  Cuban  government 
•'tends  to  resort  to  the  use  of  repressive 
means  to  silence  any  expression  of  dis- 
content or  independent  opinion,  no  matter 
how  small": 

Whereas  the  Cuban  government  increased 
repression  against  leaders  of  several  human 
rights  groups  in  Cuba  on  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Day.  December  10.  1992: 

Whereas  on  December  18.  1992.  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  passed  Resolution 
47/139  which  ••regrets  profoundly  the  numer- 
ous uncontested  reports  of  violations  of  basic 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms" 
and  expressed  •'deep  concern  at  arbitrary  ar- 
rests. iDeatings,  imprisonment  harassment, 
and  govemmentally  organized  mob  attacks 
on  human  rights  defenders  and  others  who 
are  engaged  in  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their 
rights";  and 
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Whereas  the  United  States  is  cosjwnsoring 
a  resolution  on  Cuba  in  the  1993  session  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  which  commends  and  endorses  the  re- 
port of  the  Special  Rapporteur,  extends  his 
mandate  for  one  year,  and  calls  upon  the 
Cuban  government  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Special  Rapporteur  to 
■"bring  the  observance  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  in  Cuba  up  to  univer- 
sally recognized  standards  .  .  .  and  to  end  all 
violations  of  human  rights,  including  in  par- 
ticular the  detention  and  imprisonment  of 
human  rights  defenders  and  others  who  are 
engaged  in  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their 
rights":  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  should 
cosponsor  and  vote  for  the  resolution  re- 
appointing the  Special  Rapporteur  on  Cuba 
and  calling  on  the  Cuban  government  to 
abide  by  internationally  recognized  stand- 
ards on  human  rights. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  further 
transmit  such  copy  to  the  member  nations  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  77— TO  AU- 
THORIZE TESTIMONY  AND  TO 
AUTHORIZE  REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Ms.      MOSELEY-BRAUN     (for     Mr. 
Mitchell  for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole) 
submitted    the    following    resolution; 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  77 

Whereas,  the  defendants  in  Kofoed  v. 
Swanson-N'inn  Electric  Company,  et  al..  No. 
9209-06644,  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  for  Multnomah  County, 
seek  the  deposition  testimony  of  Suzanne 
Beede.  a  Senate  employee  on  the  staff  of 
Senator  Hatfield: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Sen- 
ate, no  evidence  under  the  control  or  in  the 
possession  of  the  Senate  can.  by  administra- 
tive or  judicial  process,  be  taken  from  such 
control  or  possession  but  by  permission  of 
the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senkte  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  2  U.S.C.  §§  288b(a)  and  288c(a)(2),  the 
Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  represent 
employees  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  re- 
quests for  testimony  made  to  them  in  their 
official  capacities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Suzanne  Beede  is  authorized 
to  testify  in  Kofoed  v.  Swanson-Nunn  Elec- 
tric Company,  et  al..  No.  9209-06644  (Or.  Cir. 
Ct.).  except  concerning  matters  for  which  a 
privilege  should  be  asserted. 

Sec.  2.  The  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is  author- 
ized to  represent  Suzanne  Beede  in  connec- 
tion with  the  testimony  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  resolution. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
"Corruption  In  Professional  Boxing 
(part  ID". 

This  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  March  10.  1993.  at  9:30  a.m.. 
and  Wednesday,  March  17,  1993,  at  10 
a.m..  in  room  342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Daniel  F.  Rinzel  of 
the  subcommittee's  minority  staff  at 
224-9157. 

COMMPrTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  an  over- 
sight hearing  has  been  scheduled  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands. 
National  Parks  and  Forests  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  23,  1993.  beginning  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington, 
DC. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  radio  and  television 
broadcast  use  fees  on  public  lands.  In 
particular,  the  hearing  will  focus  on 
the  recently  released  report  of  the 
Radio  and  Television  Broadcast  Use 
Fee  Advisory  Committee.  The  commit- 
tee was  established  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  pursu- 
ant to  the  conference  report  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1993  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  and 
charged  with  advising  the  Secretaries 
on  setting  fair  market  rental  fees  for 
broadcast  uses  on  Federal  lands. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  anyone 
wishing  to  submit  a  written  statement 
is  welcome  to  do  so  by  sending  two  cop- 
ies to  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests. 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 304  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  hearing,  please  contact  Erica 
Rosenberg  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202)  224-7933. 

COMMriTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  3  days  of 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  before 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
receive  testimony  on  S.  473.  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  National  Competi- 
tiveness Technology  Partnership  Act  of 
1993. 


The  hearings  will  take  place  on 
March  18,  23,  and  24,  1993  at  9:30  a.m. 
each  day  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  First  and  C 
Streets  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington,  DC  20510,  Atten- 
tion: Paul  Barnett. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Paul  Barnett  of  the  committee 
staff  at  202/224-7569. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMrrTEE  ON  small  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  March  4,  1993,  at  9:30  a.m. 
The  Committee  will  hold  a  full  com- 
mittee hearing  to  examine  the  issue  of 
credit  availability  for  small  businesses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMFTTEE  ON  SECURITIES 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Securities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 
Thursday,  March  4,  1993,  at  10  a.m.  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  legislative  pro- 
posals to  facilitate  small  business  ac- 
cess to  capital. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  4,  1993,  at  9:30  a.m.  on  auto  re- 
pair fraud. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  March  4.  1993  at 
2:30  p.m.  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  in- 
telligence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


McKlrdy,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Valley  City,  ND.  The  first  three  para- 
graphs of  his  letter  I  think  express 
some  important  thoughts  about  a  de- 
bate we  have  been  having  this  past 
month  and  I  wanted  to  share  his 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  from  Wayne  stated  more 
simply  and  eloquently  and  more  per- 
suasively the  case  against  discrimina- 
tion than  all  of  the  professional 
writings  by  the  top  speech  writers  that 
I  have  seen.  Here  is  what  Wayne  had  to 
say: 

Dear  Senator  Dorgan:  I  am  not  a  Black, 
but  I  know  some  terrific  Americans  who  are. 
I'm  glad  we've  come  as  far  as  we  have  in  giv- 
ing them  the  rights  of  American  citizenship. 
When  I  was  in  the  Army  I  really  enjoyed 
watching  the  522nd.  a  segregated  Bn.  in  their 
marching,  etc.  I'm  not  sure  they  "gained"  a 
year  later,  when  the  Army  decided  Blacks 
and  Whites  could  soldier  together,  bat  I 
know  we  whites  who  were  in  the  Army  did. 

I'm  not  a  woman.  But  I  know  some  terrific 
Americans  who  are.  I'm  glad  we've  come  as 
far  as  we  have  in  giving  them  the  rights  of 
American  citizenship.  The  military  has 
found  out  they're  OK.  contrary  to  what 
many  thought  some  years  ago,  would  hap- 
pen. 

I'm  not  Homosexual.  Nor  can  I  say  I  appre- 
ciate that  lifestyle.  But  I  know  some  terrific 
Americans  who  are.  And  I  suspect  I've  prob- 
ably worked  with  many  more  than  I  know. 
And  the  military  has  worked  unknowingly 
with  many  good  Americans  who  are.  without 
knowing  it.  The  only  difference  in  these 
three  discriminations,  is  that  you  can  know 
at  a  glance  who  is  a  Black  or  a  Woman.  And 
you  may  never  know  who  is  Homosexual  be- 
cause most  of  them  do  not  flaunt  it  or  mis- 
use it  in  public* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  CASE  AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION 

•  Mr.   DORGAN.   Mr.   President,   I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Wayne 


MANAGED  COMPETITION  IN 
ACTION 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
we  will  not  succeed  in  containing 
health  care  costs  until  all  the  players 
in  the  system — employers  and  consum- 
ers as  well  as  providers  and  the  Gov- 
ernment— take  their  responsibilities 
seriously. 

A  group  of  Minnesota  employers  is 
leading  the  way.  The  Business  Health 
Care  Action  Group  is  a  coalition  of  14 
major  businesses  who  have  banded  to- 
gether to  increase  their  market  power. 

Together,  they  purchase  about  6  per- 
cent of  the  health  care  in  their  local 
insurance  market.  That  is  a  sizable 
chunk  of  business — and  it  enables  these 
employers  to  drive  a  good  bargain  on 
cost  and  quality. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  managed  com- 
petition at  work.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  important  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  efforts  of 
these  employers.  I  ask  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  26,  1993] 

Strong  Medicine:  Employers'  attack  on 

Health  Costs  Spurs  Change  in  Minnesota 

(By  Ron  Winslow) 

Minneapolis.— Managed  competition  is 
radically  transforming  health  care  in  Min- 


nesota. And  the  tumultuous  changes  in  this 
state  may  foreshadow  what  lies  ahead  for  the 
nation  if  the  Clinton  administration  fulfills 
its  hopes  of  overhauling  medical  services  na- 
tionwide. 

In  the  face  of  aggressive  new  demands  from 
a  coalition  of  major  employers,  the  health- 
care community  here,  in  a  blitz  of  mergers 
and  alliances,  is  hustling  to  recast  its  jumble 
of  independent  doctors  and  hospitals  into 
streamlined  networks  that  compete  much  as 
Ford  battles  Toyota:  on  price,  service  and 
quality. 

Two  large  health-maintenance  organiza- 
tions merged  early  last  year  and  then  joined 
forces  with  the  renowned  Mayo  Clinic  to  sell 
high-quality,  low  cost  care  to  area  employers 
and  their  workers.  Soon  afterward,  two  big 
hospitals  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  coun- 
tered with  a  merger  of  their  own,  and  two 
children's  hospitals  began  exploring  an  alli- 
ance. 

Meantime,  hospitals  are  gobbling  up  pri- 
mary-care clinics  and  building  new  partner- 
ships with  doctors.  Small  family  and  special- 
ity practices  are  scrambling  to  produce  data 
showing  they  are  cost-effective.  And  big 
health  plans,  such  as  Minnesota's  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield,  are  sifting  burgeoning  com- 
puter databases  to  track  the  performance  of 
practitioners  from  pediatricians  to  neuro- 
surgeons. 

In  short,  practically  every  hospital  and 
thousands  of  doctors  in  the  Twin  Cities  are 
participating  in  ventures  to  vie  for  patients 
on  the  basis  of  not  only  cost  but  quality. 
"Providers  are  realizing  that  in  order  to 
compete,  they  must  be  accountable,"  says 
Allan  Chernov,  vice  president  for  medical  af- 
fairs at  Medica.  one  of  the  big  HMOs  here. 
"That  means  joining  initiatives  that  meas- 
ure how  they  perform  and  stack  up." 

The  drive  to  overhaul  health  care  at  both 
the  national  and  local  levels  is  provoked  by 
costs  that  are  busting  federal  and  state 
budgets,  hobbling  companies  and  still  leav- 
ing 35  million  Americans  uninsured.  But  in- 
troducing competition  that  might  truly  hold 
down  costs  has  been  exasperatingly  difficult 
in  the  health-care  field.  What  has  broken  the 
logjam  and  spurred  competition  here  in  the 
Twin  Cities  is  the  Business  Health  Care  Ac- 
tion Group,  a  determined  coalition  of  14 
major  employers,  including  Dayton  Hudson 
Corp.,  Honeywell  Inc.  and  Ceridian  Corp. 
Combined,  they  annually  purchase  some  $200 
million  of  health  care — about  6%  of  the  local 
market. 

The  coalition's  strategy  differs  in  details 
and  lacks  the  regulatory  apparatus  antici- 
pated under  federal  proposals,  but  its  goal  is 
the  same:  to  use  purchasing  power  not  to  win 
discounts  but  to  change  the  way  medicine  is 
practiced.  Under  managed  competition,  large 
purchasing  groups  similar  to  business  coali- 
tions would  buy  care  from  competing  health 
plans  that,  in  theory  at  least,  would  thrive 
only  by  delivering  a  high-quality,  low-cost 
product. 

To  get  such  a  product,  the  Twin  Cities 
firms  put  their  employee  health  care  up  for 
bid  and  selected  a  single  organization  that, 
among  other  things,  is  committed  to  docu- 
menting and  improving  its  doctors'  perform- 
ance while  encouraging  preventive  medicine. 
basic  changes  needed 

"We  can  negotiate  all  the  contracts  and 
discounts  we  want."  says  Fred  Hamacher. 
vice  president  for  compensation  and  benefits 
at  Dayton  Hudson,  "but  we  aren't  going  to 
make  any  headway  containing  costs  until  we 
change  the  system  in  which^-care  is  deliv- 
ered." 

But  change  is  painful.  Some  doctors  com- 
plain wryly  that  Minnesota  is  on  the  "bleed- 
ing edge"  of  medical  reform. 


Curtis  Keller  works  in  a  35-doctor  family 
practice  that  has  contracts  with  three  health 
plans  in  Minneapolis,  and  although  he  sup- 
ports quality  initiatives,  he  is  also  troubled 
by  challenges  to  longstanding  conventions. 
"My  training  25  years  ago  was  to  be  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  and  not  miss  any- 
thing," Dr.  Keller  says.  "Now  people  are  say- 
ing. 'Do  what's  cost-effective.'  The  new  ap- 
proach is  going  to  miss  some  things." 

In  any  event,  many  highly  trained  special- 
ists are  likely  to  miss  some  income:  A  major 
aim  of  the  coalition  is  to  cut  back  on  the 
care  delivered  by  expensive  cardiologists, 
orthopedists  and  other  specialists  and  rely 
heavily  on  primary-care  doctors. 

Employees  face  change,  too.  even  though 
more  than  two-thirds  of  Twin  Cities  workers 
are  already  enrolled  in  prepaid  HMOs  and  are 
accustomed  to  cost-saving  strategies  such  as 
limits  on  the  choice  of  doctors.  Many  will 
have  to  change  their  doctors. 

They  also  will  be  expected  to  attend  semi- 
nars on  how  to  be  better  patients.  Doctors 
complain  that  some  patients  undermine 
cost-effective  medical  practice  by  demand- 
ing, for  instance,  costly  and  unnecessary  im- 
aging tests  for  routine  complaints,  while  as- 
suming insurance  picks  up  most  of  the  tab. 
"It's  a  two-way  street,"  Mr.  Hamacher  says. 
"We  have  to  make  sure  our  people  have  rea- 
sonable expectations  from  the  health-care 
system." 

To  persuade  employees  to  sign  up  for  the 
new  health  plan,  companies  are  using  videos 
attesting  to  the  quality  of  care  in  the  new 
organization  as  well  as  the  promise  of  much- 
lower  out-of-pocket  costs.  Coalition  officials 
say  35,000  employees  and  dependents  have  al- 
ready joined  the  plan,  which  was  launched  in 
some  of  the  companies  in  the  past  two 
months.  The  total  signed  up  by  next  Jan.  1  is 
expected  to  reach  90.000,  some  70%  of  the 
125,000  who  are  eligible. 

The  Twin  Cities  revolution  emerged  two 
years  ago  in  the  wake  of  a  legislative  battle. 
State  lawmakers  had  proposed  a  new  payroll 
tax  to  finance  health  coverage  for  Min- 
nesota's 400,000  uninsured  residents.  Many 
business  leaders  were  incensed.  "It  was  a 
plan  to  finance  access  to  a  broken  system," 
says  John  M.  Bums,  Honeywell's  vice  presi- 
dent for  health  management.  Unless  the  un- 
insured got  care  in  a  system  that  minimized 
unnecessary  procedures,  their  health  bills 
would  drain  the  state  treasury,  the  execu- 
tives complained.  Dr.  Burns  helped  lead  a 
business-backed  effort  to  draft  an  alter- 
native bill,  but  legislators  derided  it  as 
"poor  medicine  for  poor  people."  something 
employers  wouldn't  foist  on  their  workers. 
comparing  notes 

During  coffee  breaks  in  legislative  strat- 
egy sessions,  a  handful  of  corporate-benefits 
officials  swapped  tales  of  frustration  over 
their  soaring  health  costs.  Although  costs 
here  were  nearly  20%  below  the  national  av- 
erage, they  were  rising  at  12%  to  15%  a 
year — four  times  the  inflation  rate.  And 
these  companies  had  used  "every  cost-con- 
tainment trick  in  the  book,"  says  Mr. 
Hamacher.  including  negotiated  discounts  on 
bills  and  strict  reviews  of  physicians'  deci- 
sions. They  concluded  that  more  tinkering 
with  the  system  would  be  futile  and  that  the 
approach  they  were  urging  on  legislators  was 
exactly  what  they  wanted  for  their  employ- 
ees. 

Benefits  officials  formed  the  coalition  in 
the  fall  of  1991  and  immediately  charted 
their  new  course.  Instead  of  seeking  dis- 
counts, they  would  demand  that  providers 
demonstrate  a  commitment  to  quality;  cost 
savings,  they  assumed,  would  follow.  They 
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resolved  not  to  impose  rules  on  doctors  but 
to  purchase  care  only  from  an  or^nization 
that  developed  and  followed  its  own  practice 
standards  and  worked  to  improve  overall 
performance. 

•'There  are  a  lot  of  Insurers  out  there  put- 
ting guidelines  in  three-ring  binders  and 
mailing  them  out  to  providers  with  a  con- 
tract." says  Steve  Wetzell.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Business  Health  Care  Action 
Group.  "We  don't  think  that's  going  to 
change  the  practice  of  medicine.  Doctors 
aren't  going  to  follow  a  three-ring  binder 
that  someone  else  produced." 

And  in  an  unusual  step,  the  14  employers 
agreed  to  adopt  one  standard  benefits  plan  to 
reduce  paperwork  headaches  for  doctors. 
"Wben  purchasers  and  providers  work  to- 
gether to  define  the  product  and  develop 
quality  standards,  that's  when  you  can  real- 
ly start  reforming  the  system."  Mr.  Wetzell 
says. 

FINDING  A  SUPPLIER 

E^rly  last  year,  the  coalition  invited  more 
than  150  doctors  and  hospital  and  health- 
plan  administrators  to  meetings  to  explain 
the  new  ideas.  In  response,  about  20  health- 
care organizations  bid  for  the  contract,  but 
only  two  came  close  to  meeting  the  coali- 
tion's requirements. 

One  was  Minnesota  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield,  which  argued  that  it  is  successfully 
using  six  years  of  accumulated  data  on  phy- 
sician and  hospital  performance  to  encour- 
age cost-effective  care.  But  coalition  mem- 
bers viewed  the  big  insurer  as  a  third  party 
setting  the  rules,  and  they  rejected  the  bid. 

Instead,  it  chose  GroupCare  Inc..  a  consor- 
tium formed  from  the  marriage  of  two  local 
HMOs — Group  Health  Inc.  and  MedCenters 
Inc.— which  then  teamed  up  with  the  Mayo 
Clinic  in  nearby  Rochester.  Minn.  Park 
Nicollet  Medical  Center,  a  300-doctor  group 
in  Minneapolis,  is  the  main  physician  group 
in  the  consortium. 

The  employer  coalition  liked  GroupCare 
because  most  of  its  doctors  are  salaried  and 
thus  not  paid  according  to  the  number  of 
procedures  they  do.  In  addition.  Group 
Health.  Park  Nicollet  and  Mayo  had  already 
developed  practice  guidelines  for  more  than 
50  medical  conditions.  On  this  score.  Mr. 
Wetzell  says,  "there  wasn't  anybody  else 
who  could  touch  them." 

Park  Nicollet's  new  approach  to  detecting 
breast  cancer  is  a  case  in  point.  A  woman 
typically  waits  up  to  two  anxious  weeks 
after  a  suspicious  mammogram  to  learn 
whether  she  has  a  malignancy.  But  at  Park 
Nicollet,  a  team  of  surgeons,  radiologists  and 
primary -care  doctors  devised  a  way  to  reduce 
the  time  to  as  little  as  a  few  hours — with  the 
help  of  a  new  computer-guided  machine  that 
enables  a  radiologist  instead  of  a  surgeon  to 
perform  the  biopsy.  That  eliminates  the 
time  it  takes  to  schedule  a  surgery  appoint- 
ment, as  well  as  the  surgeon's  fee. 

After  conducting  a  100-patient  study  that 
showed  the  machine  was  as  reliable  as  a  tra- 
ditional surgical  biopsy,  the  team  incor- 
porated the  device  as  part  of  the  clinic's 
standard  of  care.  Park  Nicollet  says  the  new 
approach  trims  costs  by  about  one-third  and 
improves  quality  as  well.  "Women  have  a  lot 
fewer  sleepless  nights."  says  James  L. 
Reinertsen.  former  president  of  Park 
Nicollet. 

With  the  doctors  on  salary,  eliminating 
the  surgical  biopsy  doesn't  upset  the  sur- 
geons. In  most  other  settings,  surgeons  are 
paid  a  fee  for  each  service  and  would  prob- 
ably resist  a  new  approach  that  reduced 
their  income.  Dr.  Reinertsen  says. 

To  develop  similar  guidelines  for  dozens  of 
medical   conditions,  the  GroupCare  consor- 


tium created  a  S7  million  research  institute. 
Committees  representing  doctors  and  em- 
ployers will  soon  consider,  for  instance,  an- 
other Park  Nicollet  policy  that  eliminates 
nearly  all  costly  X-rays  and  physical  therapy 
for  back-pain  patients  in  the  first  six  weeks 
of  treatment.  In  reviewing  the  medical  lit- 
erature, doctors  found  that  90%  of  back-pain 
cases  resolve  themselves  within  six  weeks, 
with  exercise,  heat  and  ice  treatments  and 
aspirin. 

Also  on  the  institute's  agenda  is  a  new  way 
of  identifying  blocked  coronary  arteries.  The 
group's  Mayo  Clinic  partner  is  conducting 
studies  to  determine  whether  a  $500  high- 
speed X-ray  scanner  detects  blockages  as 
well  as  a  $5,000  procedure  called  the  coronary 
angiogram. 

The  Institute  is  developing  new  quality 
measures  that  track  not  only  doctors'  death 
rates  for  heart-bypass  surgery  but  also 
whether  GroupCare  meets  preventive-medi- 
cine targets  such  as  childhood  immuniza- 
tions and  mammography  screenings.  Dr. 
Reinertsen.  chairman  of  the  new  Institute, 
says  the  best  measure  of  a  health  organiza- 
tion's quality  is  not.  for  instance,  the  num- 
ber of  its  bypass  patients  who  survive  but  its 
success  at  preventing  the  need  for  surgery  at 
all. 

"The  coalition  is  creating  new  standards 
and  a  new  reward  system."  says  George 
Halvorson.  GroupCare's  chief  executive.  "It's 
changing  the  way  health  care  is  delivered  In 
this  community." 

The  inability  of  most  health-care  providers 
working  outside  an  organized  structure  to 
meet  those  standards  is  the  major  force  be- 
hind the  flurry  of  mergers  and  quality  pro- 
grams. "Our  challenge  is  to  give  up  some  in- 
dividual autonomy  to  provide  the  kind  of 
disciplined  product  that  GroupCare  pro- 
vides," says  Gordon  Sprenger,  chief  execu- 
tive of  HealthSpan.  a  new  organization  born 
of  the  merger  of  two  big  Twin  Cities  hos- 
pitals. 

At  Abbott  Northwestern  Hospital. 
HealthSpan's  flagship  institution,  doctors 
and  administrators  are  setting  ap  a  physi- 
cian-hospital organization  that}  will  offer 
health  services  for  a  bundled  fee,  instead  of 
the  customary  itemized  hospital  bills  and 
separate  doctor  fees — and  will  eat  any  cost 
exceeding  that  price.  To  select  participants, 
a  committee  evaluated  the  economic  per- 
formance of  about  165  doctors  who  admit  pa- 
tients to  the  hospital,  and  it  excluded  a 
dozen  who  regularly  ran  up  costs  signifi- 
cantly above  hospital  and  national  averages. 
"They  aren't  bad  doctors,  just  expensive  doc- 
tors," says  Richard  Sturgeon,  who  heads  the 
new  group. 

Quality  officials  at  Medica,  the  HMO.  also 
are  hard  at  work.  They  determined  that  it 
could  save  more  than  $500,000  a  year  by  per- 
forming all  tonsillectomies  in  outpatient 
clinics  rather  than  hospitals  without  affect- 
ing patient  outcomes.  Doctors  agreed  that 
outpatient  tonsillectomies  would  become 
standard  practice. 

Even  Robert  Burmaster.  who  works  in  a 
five-doctor  family  practice,  is  being  affected 
by  the  changes.  He  now  heads  a  recently 
formed  500-doctor  association  that  is  trying, 
among  other  goals,  to  get  all  its  doctors  to 
use  standard  computer  software  to  help 
gather  data  on  patient  satisfaction,  costs  of 
procedures  and  other  performance  measures. 
"My  own  private  practice  alone  can't  provide 
this  information  in  terms  that  payers  want," 
Dr.  Burmaster  says. 

Whether  the  changes  in  the  Twin  Cities 
will  improve  quality  and  contain  costs  isn't 
known.  The  coalition's  three-year  contract 


with  GroupCare,  for  instance,  aims  for  now 
to  reduce  cost  growth  to  the  overall  inflation 
rate — a  goal  that  even  some  supporters  say  is 
too  modest  to  truly  change  medical  practice. 
Some  critics  worry  that  the  mergers  will  in- 
hibit rather  than  enhance  competition. 

But  two  other  employer  coalitions  here  are 
launching  similar  purchasing  efforts,  and  a 
broad  state  law  passed  last  year  aims  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  the  uninsured  by  requiring 
that  they  get  care  from  organized  networks 
of  doctors  and  hospitals. 

Proponents  of  managed  competition  be- 
lieve that  as  similar  demands  are  made  in 
communities  around  the  U.S.,  the  realign- 
ment of  medical  practice  under  way  in  Min- 
nesota will  spread.  "If  managed  competition 
is  the  model  the  federal  government  adopts," 
says  Richard  Tompkins,  chief  of  regional 
planning  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  "pressure  for 
developing  total-care  systems  to  compete 
with  each  other  is  going  to  build  and 
build."* 


GOLDEN  JUBILEE  OF  THE  WEST- 
CHESTER JEWISH  COMMUNITY 
SERVICES 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
golden  jubilee  of  the  Westchester  Jew- 
ish Community  Services  will  be  cele- 
brated at  a  gala  dinner  dance  on  Satur- 
day evening.  April  3,  1993.  For  50  pro- 
ductive years  this  nonsectarian  social 
ser'vice  agency  has  been  providing  in- 
valuable assistance  to  thousands  of 
residents  of  New  York  State's  West- 
chester County.  The  service's  24  cen- 
ters in  14  communities  provide  high- 
quality  mental  health,  developmental 
disability,  health  care,  and  counseling 
services  with  fees  on  a  sliding  scale.  No 
one  is  ever  refused  service  because  of 
an  inability  to  pay. 

This  remarkable  agency  is  funded  by 
a  broad  base  of  individuals,  corpora- 
tions, and  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  as  well  as  by  the 
UJA-Federation  and  United  Way.  This 
support  helps  provide  an  ever  changing 
array  of  social  services  including  en- 
riched housing  programs  for  the  frail 
elderly:  group  homes  for  developmen- 
tally  disabled  adults;  home  health  serv- 
ices; training  for  home  care  workers; 
caregiver  support  groups;  nine  family 
mental  health  clinics:  Geriatric  Out- 
reach Services;  AIDS  mental  health 
counseling;  bereaved  children's  and 
parent's  support  groups;  child  sexual 
abuse  treatment  programs;  cognition 
therapy  for  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities; immigrant  resettlement  pro- 
grams; counseling  services;  suicide  be- 
reavement groups,  and  numerous  other 
innovative  and  valued  programs. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
join  me  in  saluting  this  outstanding 
agency  and  congratulating  the  lay 
leadership  and  professional  staff  of  the 
Westchester  Jewish  Community  Serv- 
ices on  this  most  significant  mile- 
stone.* 


COMMUNIST  CHINA  AND  THE  GATT 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal, 


Assistant  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Douglas  Newkirk  is  returning  empty- 
handed  from  his  talks  with  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  regarding  their  desire 
to  join  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  known  as  the  GATT. 
Mr.  Newkirk  should  be  commended  for 
this  and  I  have  today  done  so  in  a  let- 
ter to  him. 

For  more  than  a  decade  I  have  re- 
ceived a  steady  stream  of  complaints 
from  American  firms  about  improper 
business  practices  by  the  Communist 
Chinese — slave  labor,  theft  of  intellec- 
tual property,  mislabeling  of  textiles, 
discrimination  in  government  con- 
tracting, and  so  forth.  These  com- 
plaints are  undiminished  even  after  the 
Communist  Chinese  sign  specific  agree- 
ments pleading  to  stop  such  practices. 
We  are  now  at  the  point  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  identified  a  Communist 
I'  Chinese  Government  official  in  the  tex- 
tile cases. 

Mr.  President,  the  easiest  thing  for 
Mr.  Newkirk  to  have  done  would  have 
been  to  sign  an  agreement  on  GATT  ac- 
cedence by  the  Communist  Chinese. 
Had  he  done  so.  Mr.  Newkirk  would 
have  been  hailed  as  an  accomplished 
negotiator  in  some  quarters.  He  de- 
clined to  cave  into  the  Chinese  because 
he  preferred  to  remain  faithful  to  his 
primary  role  at  USTR,  one  in  which  he 
is  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the 
GATT.  He  knows  that  Communist 
China,  unlike  the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan,  is  a  long  way  away  from  hav- 
ing a  GATT-compatible  trading  sys- 
tem. The  only  way  Communist  China 
could  fit  into  the  GATT  system  is  by 
means  of  a  political  decision  to  ignore 
economic  realities. 

So,  Mr.  Newkirk  did  the  honorable 
thing.  He  said,  "No,"  he  said  it  loudly, 
and  he  walked  away  from  the  table. 
That  decision  is  entirely  to  his  credit 
and  I  applaud  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  two  articles 
from  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  Financial  Times  of  London  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  3.  1993] 

China's  Entry  Into  GATT  Is  Stalled  by 

Thorny  "Socialist  Market  Economy  " 

(By  James  McGregor) 

Beijing. — U.S.  officials  said  talks  aimed  at 
bringing  China  into  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  are  stalled  because 
Beijing  refuses  to  address  a  basic  question: 
Just  what  is  a  "socialist  market  economy"? 

Chief  U.S.  negotiator  W.  Douglas  Newkirk 
said  that  for  this  reason  his  two  days  of 
talks  with  Chinese  officials  went  so  badly 
that  the  process  could  take  years — despite 
China's  pronouncements  about  joint  GATT 
within  months. 

"I  am  going  to  be  retired  in  seven  years, 
and  I  am  not  sure  I  am  going  to  be  able  to 
wrap  it  up  at  the  current  pace."  said  Mr. 
Newkirk.  an  assistant  U.S.  trade  representa- 
tive. 

The  talks  were  the  first  formal  discussions 
about  China's  GATT  bid  since  negotiators 
left  that  country  in  June  1989.  two  days  be- 


fore soldiers  slaughtered  demonstrators  in 
Beijing.  The  process  was  sidelined  until  Feb- 
ruary 1992.  when  Chinese  officials  and  a 
working  group  in  Geneva  exchanged  written 
questions  and  answers. 

This  working  group,  led  by  the  U.S..  is  as- 
signed to  help  China  draft  a  "protocol  of  ac- 
cession" that  would  allow  it  to  become  a 
GATT  signatory.  The  GATT  agreements, 
signed  by  105  countries  and  territories,  pro- 
mote free  trade  by  reducing  tariffs  and  end- 
ing nontariff  barriers. 

Mr.  Newkirk  said  that  during  the  Beijing 
negotiations,  which  ended  yesterday.  China 
actually  retreated  from  pledges  it  made  in 
1989.  He  said  the  framework  for  China's  pro- 
tocol included  five  main  points:  a  unified  na- 
tional trade  policy,  transparent  trading 
rules,  elimination  of  nontariff  barriers,  com- 
mitment to  a  market  economy,  and  a  system 
to  safeguard  GATT  signatories  from  a  surge 
of  Chinese  exports  to  their  countries. 
A  label  wrrnouT  a  definition 

Mr.  Newkirk  and  chief  Chinese  negotiator 
Tong  Zhiguang.  a  vice  minister  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Economic  Relations  and 
Trade,  now  refuses  to  accept  the  last  two 
categories.  He  said  China  insists  that  be- 
cause it  has  reduced  tariffs,  reformed  many 
state-set  prices  and  expanded  its  private  sec- 
tor since  1989.  its  economy  is  already  close 
enough  to  GATT  standards  to  do  without 
such  clauses. 

Before  the  talks  began.  Mr.  Tong  was 
quoted  in  official  newspapers  as  saying: 
"China  is  capable  of  shouldering  the  obliga- 
tions set  by  GATT  as  China  has  moved  sig- 
nificantly to  embrace  a  market-oriented 
economy  in  the  past  years. 

Last  year.  China  changed  the  label  it  ap- 
plies to  its  hybrid  economy  system  to  a  "so- 
cialist market  economy"  from  a  "socialist 
commodity  economy."  But  its  Communist 
leaders  have  yet  to  define  what  that  means, 
probably  because  it  raises  ideological  ques- 
tions about  whether  China's  orientation  will 
be  capitalist  or  socialist.  The  GATT  protocol 
would  force  Beijing  to  promise  specific  ac- 
tions aimed  at  making  itself  a  market  econ- 
omy. 

"We  are  trying  to  write  a  protocol  that 
works  around  the  problem  of  not  having  a 
market  price  system."  said  Mr.  Newkirk. 
"That  is  fundamentally  the  problem."  Under 
a  market  price  system,  the  open  market  sets 
prices,  not  the  state. 

It  isn't  clear  if  China's  stance  reflects  a 
change  of  policy,  a  negotiating  ploy  or  polit- 
ical indecision.  Since  signing  a  wide-ranging 
trade  agreement  with  the  U.S.  in  October, 
the  country  has  made  impassioned  argu- 
ments about  why  it  is  important  to  quickly 
join  GATT. 

In  two  weeks,  China's  rubber-stamp  Na- 
tional People's  Congress  begins  a  two-week 
session  at  which  "socialist  market  econ- 
omy" is  supposed  to  be  written  into  the  con- 
stitution. Analysts  say  China's  GATT  nego- 
tiators ma.v  not  have  the  political  backing 
for  any  major  commitments  until  that  ses- 
sion ends. 

The  prospect  of  joining  GATT  is  already 
disrupting  China's  economy.  Government 
foreign-exchange  markets  now  offer  at  least 
a  50%  premium  on  exchanges  of  U.S.  cur- 
rency over  the  official  rate  of  5.8  yuan  to  the 
dollar.  Although  China  denies  them,  rumors 
abound  that  a  devaluation  is  imminent,  al- 
legedly because  GAIT  will  force  China  to 
make  the  yuan  convertible. 

tightly  holding  onto  dollars 

As  a  result,  foreign  businesses  who  are 
owed  dollars  by  Chinese  companies  are  com- 


ing up  empty-handed.  "Everybody  wants  to 
hold  onto  dollars,  and  many  customers  are 
refusing  to  pay  us  unless  we  will  accept 
renminbi."  says  the  manager  of  a  foreign 
equipment-leasing  company. 

At  the  same  time,  some  Chinese  companies 
and  consumers  are  putting  off  big  purchases 
in  the  hope  that  GATT  will  reduce  import 
tariffs  and  quickly  slash  prices  for  both  local 
and  imported  goods.  Beijing  Jeep  Co..  a 
Chrysler  Corp.  joint  venture,  has  always  had 
a  waiting  list  for  the  Cherokee  vehicles  it  as- 
sembles in  China  from  imported  and  local 
parts,  until  now.  Last  month,  we  sold  less 
than  five  days  of  our  factory's  output."  a 
company  official  said. 

GATT  signatories  want  China  to  agree  to  a 
"safeguard  system"  that  will  allow  them  to 
enact  emergency  quotas  and  tariffs  should 
they  face  a  sudden  onslaught  of  Chinese 
goods.  They  want  this  provision,  which 
would  be  unique  in  GATT.  because  they  fear 
that  China's  lingering  socialism  and  eco- 
nomic clout  will  combine  to  subsidize  ex- 
ports unfairly. 

(From  the  Financial  Times  of  London,  Mar. 
3,  1993] 

UNrTED  States  "In  No  Hurry"  Over  China 

Talks 

(By  Tony  Walker  in  Beijing) 

China  and  the  US  made  some  progress  this 
week  in  talks  on  terms  for  China's  entry  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
but  acco.'d  remains  a  "long  way  off."  accord- 
ing to  the  chief  US  negotiator. 

Mr.  Douglas  Newkirk,  assistant  US  trade 
representative  for  Gatt,  said  after  two  days 
of  talks  that  China  had  stepped  back  from 
previous  understandings  on  entry  terms  for 
the  world's  fair  trade  regime. 

Among  these  sticking  points  is  China's  ap- 
parent unwillingness  to  accept  a  safeguards 
system  to  prevent  such  developments  as  sud- 
den surges  in  exports  that  might  swamp  the 
domestic  markets  of  Gatt  signatories.  China 
is  also  lukewarm  about  committing  itself  to 
a  full  market  economy  as  an  eventual  goal. 

Mr.  Newkirk  said  that  before  formal  nego- 
tiations were  suspended  in  1989— talks  were 
frozen  in  protest  at  the  army  crackdown  on 
pro-democracy  activists — China  had  agreed 
to  both  the  safeguards  and  market  economy 
provisions.  Discussions  this  .;week  also  fo- 
cused on  US  demands  that  China  commit  it- 
self to  a  single  national  trade  regime,  full 
transparency  in  the  publication  of  its  trad- 
ing regulations  and  the  gradual  elimination 
of  non-tariff  barriers. 

Western  officials  say  that  China  has  made 
significant  progress  in  liberalising  trade 
policies,  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
improve  market  access  for  foreign  business. 
They  see  the  Gatt  negotiations  as  a  useful 
device  to  push  the  Chinese  to  go  further. 

Mr.  Newkirk  said  the  US  was  "not  in  any 
hurry"  to  conclude  an  agreement.  "We're 
prepared  to  go  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  they're 
prepared  to  go."  he  declared.  The  US  made  it 
clear  that  that  unconditional  Most  Favoured 
Nation  status  for  China  was  non-negotiable. 
The  US  government  is  obliged  by  Congress  to 
review  China's  human  rights  record  each 
year  before  granting  MFN. 

The  US  official's  predictions  of  slow 
progress  towards  Gatt  accession  for  China 
are  likely  to  disappoint  and  frustrate  Chi- 
nese officials  who  had  been  predicting  an 
early  agreement.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOANNE  VanZANDT 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today     to     honor    Joanne     VanZandt. 
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VanZandt,  a  former  legislator  from 
Monroe  County,  NY,  has  been  named 
Citizen  of  the  Year  in  Pittsford.  NY. 
VanZandt  has  worked  tirelessly  to  help 
the  citizens  of  Monroe  County  for  20 
years  and  is  most  deserving  of  this 
award. 

She  has  always  fought  for  the  com- 
munity. Her  efforts  to  Install  bike 
trails  along  the  Erie  Canal  in  Pittsford 
led  to  improved  recreational  facilities 
for  all  citizens.  As  a  result,  Mrs. 
VanZandt  was  the  first  woman  named 
to  the  town's  newly  formed  Parks  and 
Recreation  Advisory  Committee  in 
1973.  Her  career  has  spanned  over  20 
years,  and  in  1985  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  to  a  leadership 
post  in  the  legislature. 

Mrs.  VanZandt  has  also  given  much 
of  her  time  as  a  volunteer  for  the  Land- 
mark Society  of  Western  New  York. 
She  fought  to  restore  the  county  legis- 
lative chambers.  She  also  persuaded 
the  county  to  purchase  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad  right-of-way  for  rec- 
reational use  and  possible  public  trans- 
portation routes. 

Joanne  VanZandt  is  married  to  Dr. 
Theodore  VanZandt;  they  have  four 
children  and  two  grandchildren.  She 
has  given  much  of  her  life  to  Improve 
that  of  others.  Joanne  VanZandt  has 
been  an  inspiration  for  many,  including 
myself.  I  salute  her.» 


PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  paper- 
work reduction.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  doing  enough  to  reduce  the 
regulatory  and  paperwork  burdens  it 
piles  on  the  American  people.  Individ- 
uals, businesses,  educational  institu- 
tions, nonprofit  organizations.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  more — all 
are  paying  a  price  in  time  and  money 
responding  to  reams  of  Government 
redtape. 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980 
was  an  attempt  to  ease  this  burden  on 
Americans,  but  the  law  has  not  been 
terribly  successful.  The  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  now  needs  to  be  reauthor- 
ized, but  also,  it  needs  to  be  strength- 
ened— both  to  improve  its  basic  paper- 
work clearance  process,  and  to  more 
generally  improve  the  Government's 
management  of  its  information.  We  all 
know  that  you  cannot  cut  paperwork  if 
Government  agencies  do  not  know 
what  they  are  collecting,  why  they  are 
collecting  it,  and  what  they  are  going 
to  do  with  the  information  once  it  is 
collected. 

To  reinvigorate  this  important  law,  I 
will  soon  introduce  legrislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Act.  In  the  coming  weeks,  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  new 
administration  and  with  my  good 
friends  Senator  NUNN  and  Senator 
Bumpers,  who  themselves  have  just  in- 
troduced legislation  also  to  reauthorize 
the  act.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  soon 


have  the  act  reauthorized  and  its  of- 
fice. OMB's  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs,  operating  on  a 
more  stable  and  effective  basis. 

The  matter  I  bring  to  my  colleagues" 
attention  today  concerns  a  paperwork 
reduction  issue  that  must  be  resolved 
before  we  can  satisfactorily  reauthor- 
ize the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act.  This 
matter  focuses  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  act  covers  information  disclosure 
as  well  as  information  collection  re- 
quirements. As  some  of  my  colleagues 
know,  this  seemingly  narrow  and  very 
technical  issue  is  critical  to  the  scope 
of  the  act  and  public  confidence  in  its 
efficient,  fair,  and  effective  implemen- 
tation. 

The  issue  became  important  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  1990  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing. Dole  versus  United  Steelworkers.  I 
asked  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
in  the  wake  of  that  decision,  to  evalu- 
ate agency  paperwork  reduction  ef- 
forts. Today.  I  am  releasing  that  re- 
port, which  I  believe  reinforces  the 
need  to  address  the  information  disclo- 
sure and  collection  issues  and  to  reau- 
thorize the  act. 

Dole  examined  OMB's  use  of  the  pa- 
perwork clearance  process  established 
by  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  to  re- 
view the  OSHA  Hazard  Communication 
Standard,  which  requires  employers  to 
inform  employees  of  dangerous  chemi- 
cals in  the  workplace.  In  this  case, 
OMB  actually  used  paperwork  clear- 
ance to  reject  portions  of  the  regrula- 
tion  it  had  already  cleared  through 
regulatory  review.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  standard's  disclosure  re- 
quirements do  not  involve  the  collec- 
tion of  information  for  use  by  the  agen- 
cy and  as  such  are  not  an  information 
collection  request  to  be  reviewed  by 
OMB  under  the  act. 

While  I  understand  the  distinction 
made  by  the  Court  in  saying  that  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  deals  with 
paperwork  collected  for  the  Federal 
Government's  own  use — which  is  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  the  act's  pur- 
pose of  improving  Federal  agency  In- 
formation Resources  Management 
[IRM] — I  also  believe  that  as  far  as  the 
American  public  is  concerned,  paper- 
work is  still  paperwork  regardless  of 
whose  file  cabinet  the  forms  end  up  in. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  is  very 
important  to  look  closely  at  the  im- 
pact of  Dole.  We  must  determine  how 
that  decision  is  actually  affecting  the 
effort  to  reduce  Government  paperwork 
burdens  on  the  American  public.  This 
is  the  reason  I  requested  the  GAO 
study  and  it  is  the  reason  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  look 
at  the  matter  closely  in  its  current  ef- 
fort to  reauthorize  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  attention  to 
this  matter  was  deflected  in  the  last 
Congress  by  the  controversy  surround- 
ing OMB's  role  in  regulatory  review, 
which  is  so  closely  related  to  paper- 


work clearance.  While  I  have  always 
supported  OMB's  role,  the  ideological 
transformation  of  regulatory  review  by 
the  last  two  administrations — cul- 
minating in  the  activities  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Competitiveness — proved  that 
power  wielded  secretly  and  selectively, 
and  for  benefit  of  the  few  over  the 
many,  does  not  support  the  public  in- 
terest or  the  nature  of  our  democratic 
spirit. 

With  the  advent  of  a  new  administra- 
tion, I  am  hopeful  that  a  new.  more 
open  approach,  can  be  found  for  han- 
dling regulatory  review.  This  should 
help  clear  the  air  for  returning  to  the 
task  of  reauthorizing  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act. 

GAO's  findings,  therefore,  come  at  an 
opportune  time.  The  report  reempha- 
sizes  the  precise  nature  of  the  issue  we 
must  resolve  if  we  are  to  move  forward 
with  reauthorization.  In  the  absence  of 
OMB  guidance  on  compliance  with 
Dole,  agencies  have  responded  in  an  un- 
coordinated fashion.  For  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  this  has  meant  virtually  no 
change — HHS  and  EPA  continue  to 
send  virtually  all  the  paperwork  pro- 
posals they  sent  to  OMB  before  Dole. 
The  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  sending  many  fewer  propos- 
als to  OMB  for  clearance.  There  seem 
to  be  two  reasons  for  the  Labor  and 
FTC  practices.  While  the  FTC's  pure 
disclosure  requirements  are,  perhaps 
more  than  with  any  other  agency, 
squarely  within  the  ruling  of  Dole, 
Labor  appears  to  be  using  an  expansive 
reading  of  the  decision  to  support  not 
sending  proposals  to  OMB. 

While  GAO's  findings  suggest  that 
Dole's  impact  is  nearly  half  of  what 
OMB  staff  initially  projected,  a  decline 
of  89  million  burden  hours,  instead  of 
175  million,  and  while  we  can  wish  that 
OMB  had  issued  guidance  that  might 
have  brought  uniformity  to  agency 
practices,  the  inconsistency  among  the 
agencies  that  GAO  points  out  is  trou- 
bling and  unnecessary. 

It  is  my  intention  for  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  which  I 
chair,  to  examine  this  issue  as  we  work 
to  reauthorize  the  paperwork  reduc- 
tion, and  if  need  be.  through  further 
legislation  to  provide  uniform  treat- 
ment of  information  disclosure  and  col- 
lection requirements.  I  encourage  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  this  impor- 
tant effort  as  we  seek  to  reduce  the  in- 
trusion of  Government  into  the  lives 
and  businesses  of  our  citizens.* 


HUMANITARIAN  AIRDROPS  IN 
BOSNIA 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  express  some  thoughts  and 
concerns  about  the  administration's 
new  policy  of  airdropping  humani- 
tarian   relief    supplies    over    eastern 


Bosnia.  Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that 
I  believe  we  should  provide,  in  a  man- 
ner that  does  not  unnecessarily  endan- 
ger our  aircrews  and  planes,  whatever 
relief  supplies  we  reasonably  can.  The 
human  tragedy  in  Bosnia  cries  out  for 
action,  but  as  I  have  stated  many 
times  in  the  past,  we  must  not  permit 
emotions  to  cloud  our  good  judgment. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  a  vari- 
ety of  military  sources  that  the  airdrop 
missions,  as  currently  being  under- 
taken, do  not  entail  high  risks  for  our 
people.  That's  encouraging,  but  we 
should  also  take  heed  to  the  warning 
from  our  distinguished  colleagues  Sen- 
ators NuNN  and  Warner,  that  no  mili- 
tary mission  is  without  real  risks. 

While  minimizing  risks  to  our  service 
personnel,  conducting  the  airdrops 
from  such  high  altitudes  also  mini- 
mizes their  effectiveness.  As  we've  all 
learned  from  the  first  several  days  of 
the  operation,  very  few  supplies  appear 
to  be  reaching  their  intended  targets. 
That's  unfortunate,  but  not  at  all  sur- 
prising. 

The  almost  unavoidable  reality  of  in- 
accurate airdrops  from  high  altitude 
raises  several  concerns,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  whether  the  airdrops  will  have 
any  meaningful  impact  on  relieving 
the  humanitarian  needs  of  the  eastern 
Bosnian  people.  That  is,  after  all,  the 
ostensible  reason  for  undertaking  the 
effort  in  the  first  place. 

If  the  drops  are  not  going  to  meet  the 
intended  need,  why  are  we  risking  air- 
crews and  planes?  If  there  is  another 
purpose — political  symbolism,  per- 
haps— is  it  appropriate  that  we  risk  our 
personnel  just  to  make  a  political 
point,  and  one  of  questionable  value  at 
that?  And  should  the  American  people 
not  be  fully  informed  of  our  objectives 
if  they  are  different  than  otherwise 
stated? 

Even  if  the  airdrops  succeed  in  deliv- 
ering a  sizable  quantity  of  supplies, 
they  will  never  make  more  than  a  mod- 
est dent  in  the  overwhelming  needs  in 
that  region.  Yes,  it  is  important  to  pro- 
vide whatever  assistance  we  can  at  an 
acceptable  risk  level,  but  we  must  not 
believe  that  these  airdrops  will  achieve 
much  more  than  getting  us  through  the 
next  week.  At  best,  they  are  a  tem- 
porary Band-Aid.  They  are  not  in- 
tended to  and  don't  address  the  more 
fundamental  problems  in  the  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  my  greatest  concern 
regarding  the  administration's  policy 
is  that  it  doesn't  appear  that  there  has 
been  much  thought  given  to  our  next 
steps,  to  what  we  would  do.  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  event  that  the  missions 
don't  go  as  planned. 

What  will  the  President  do  if  one  of 
our  planes  gets  shot  at  or  shot  down? 
Does  he  send  in  the  jets  to  fire  back? 
Does  he  cease  the  operation?  Does  he 
take  the  planes  to  an  even  higher  alti- 
tude, from  which  they  are  even  more 
ineffective?  Will  his  response  differ  if 
we  determine  that  it  was  the  Moslems, 


hoping  to  draw  us  more  deeply  into 
their  war,  who  shot  at  our  planes,  and 
not  the  Serbs? 

How  will  the  President  respond  if  a 
stray  pallet  ends  up  killing  a  sleeping 
family  when  it  inadvertently  lands  on 
their  home?  Will  he  suspend  the  oper- 
ation? Or  perhaps  order  the  planes  to 
fly  at  lower  altitudes  so  they  can  drop 
more  accurately,  even  though  they 
would  be  more  vulnerable? 

What  will  the  President's  response  be 
once  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  air- 
drops are  not  having  a  perceptible  im- 
pact on  relieving  the  humanitarian  cri- 
sis? Will  he  increase  the  number  of  sor- 
ties? Fly  them  at  lower,  more  accurate, 
yet  more  dangerous,  altitudes? 

Mr.  President,  my  greatest  concern  is 
that  we  appear  to  be  on  a  path  of  creep- 
ing incrementalism.  If  this  approach 
doesn't  succeed,  we'll  up  the  ante. 
After  all,  it's  American  prestige  on  the 
line  now.  Some  might  say.  we  can't 
just  walk  away  if  we  don't  succeed. 
We'll  lose  face,  prestige.  Can't  let  that 
happen.  So  we'll  try  a  little  something 
more,  and  if  that  doesn't  work,  some 
more  again. 

Before  you  know  it.  this  country  has 
slid  into  a  much  greater  intervention 
in  a  conflict  that  we  can't  resolve  and 
from  which  we  can't  extract  ourselves 
at  an  acceptable  cost. 

This  sounds  like  a  familiar  scenario 
to  this  Senator.  The  administration 
and  the  American  people  must  think 
long  and  hard  about  embarking  on  a 
path  from  which  there's  no  turning 
back.  I  don't  have  all  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  Mr.  President,  but  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  we  ask  and 
answer  them  presently,  before  we  go 
much  further  with  this  particular  pol- 
icy.* 


AN  INTELLECTUAL  TOUR  DE 
FORCE 

•  Mr.  MO"irNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  1992  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  from  the  House  and 
former  mayor  of  New  York  Ed  Koch  de- 
livered an  outstanding  lecture  on  for- 
eign affairs  at  New  York  University. 
Bringing  to  bear  his  considerable  wis- 
dom and  trenchant  wit.  Mayor  Koch 
has  offered  a  panoramic  overview  of 
the  challenges  of  the  post-cold  war 
world.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  of  great  interest  and  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  lecture  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  text  follows: 

Remarks  by  Edward  I.  Koch,  New  York 
University.  December  18, 1992 
.NEW  global  economic  and  POLmcAL  chal- 
lenges—isolation OR  world  leadership 
This  is  my  third  and  final  lecture  for  the 
semester  and  it  is  on  the  subject  of  foreigTi 
policy.   Some  may  raise  their  eyebrows  in 
askance  at  the  sug-gestion  that  I  would  have 
views  on  foreign  affairs.  First,  let  me  say 
that  every  mayor  of  New  York  City  has  his 
own  foreign  policy  independent  of  the  for- 


eign policy  of  the  United  States.  It  comes 
with  the  territory.  The  mayors  of  other  large 
cities  have  the  same  syndrome,  particularly 
those  with  large  immigrant  populations. 

So  here  in  New  York  City  Jews  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  security  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  Middle  East  Peace  talks 
whenever  they  are  occurring.  The  Irish  are 
incensed  at  the  British  repression  and  occu- 
pation of  the  six  northern  provinces  called 
Ulster.  Blacks  have  an  understandable  pas- 
sion for  wanting  to  bring  the  racist  apart- 
heid Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  to  its  knees.  And.  closer  to  home, 
Puerto  Ricans  are  interested  in  the  economy 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  its  ultimate  form  of  gov- 
ernment: commonwealth,  independence, 
statehood. 

I  have  left  out,  because  of  lime  contraints, 
150  other  groups,  e.g.  Armenians  re:  resur- 
recting Armenia  so  as  to  include  those  parts 
now  found  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Tur- 
key and  the  other  adjacent  countries.  Let  me 
assure  you  there  are  sufficient  Kurds  in  New 
York  City  to  make  the  mayor  aware  of  every 
nuance  of  what  is  occurring  on  the  borders  of 
Turkey,  Iraq  and  Iran,  as  there  are  Hungar- 
ians who  resent  the  treatment  by  Romania 
of  its  ethnic  Hungarians  in  Transylvania, 
formerly  part  of  Hungary,  now  part  of  Roma- 
nia. 

In  addition  to  having  been  mayor  to  such 
a  diverse  population.  I  served  in  the  Congress 
for  nine  years  and  a  good  part  of  that  time 
was  spent  on  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  Appropriations.  My  committee 
was  responsible  for  allocating  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  foreign  countries  in  different  forms. 
And  I  took  my  share  of  congressional  inspec- 
tion trips  around  the  world. 

Now  back  to  substance.  Let  me  start  With 
the  Middle  E^st  and  in  particular  Israel  and 
the  confrontation  of  Arab  states  surrounding 
it.  President  Bush  and  Secretary  of  State 
Baker,  notwithstanding  my  disagreements 
with  them  on  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  in 
other  areas  or  policy — domestic  and  for- 
eign— should  be  given  enormous  credit  for 
having  brought  Syria  and  Saudi  Arabia  to 
the  peace  table.  Once  they  had  agreed  it  be- 
came impossible  for  Lebanon  and  Jordan  to 
stay  away  and,  of  course.  Egypt  already  has 
a  peace  with  Israel,  cold  as  it  may  be. 

The  progress  to  date,  limited  as  it  is, 
would  not  have  happened  had  Prime  Minister 
Shamir  remained  in  office.  He  was  impos- 
sibly inflexible.  I  remember  being  with  him 
in  his  office  in  Israel  in  1990.  I  urged  him  to 
use  language  which  would  show  greater  flexi- 
bility and  at  least  utter  the  phrases,  "land 
for  peace"  and  "territorial  compromise."  His 
response,  "You'll  say  it  your  way.  and  I'll 
say  it  my  way."  and  his  way  meant  that  over 
his  dead  body  would  there  be  territorial  com- 
promise. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  will  not  sacrifice  the 
security  of  the  State  of  Israel.  But  he  is  will- 
ing to  negotiate.  And.  if  the  Arabs  under- 
stand that  this  is  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
deal  with  a  flexible  yet  security  conscious 
prime  minister,  we  may  well  see,  using  a 
shopworn  phrase  with  some  negative  con- 
notation: Peace  in  our  time  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Because  peace  in  our  time  with  that  con- 
notation is  not  acceptable,  it  is  clear  the  Is- 
raelis will  not  withdraw,  nor  should  they 
withdraw,  from  the  Golan  Heights  in  their 
entirety  or  from  every  part  of  the  West 
Bank.  They  will  insist  on  testing  peace  for 
an  extended  period  of  time  before  they  relin- 
quish the  entire  Golan  Heights.  I  think  that 
can  be  done— without  compromising  Israel's 
security— through  a   sovereignty   and   lease 
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swap  with  the  lease  to  run  for  99  years.  The 
Israelis  will  never  remove  all  settlements 
from  the  West  Bank,  but  I  believe  they 
would  be  willing  to  divide  the  West  Bank  so 
as  to  protect  their  flank  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  to  the  Jordan  River. 

The  latest  expulsion  of  400  Palestinians  has 
caused  a  furor  and  will  continue  to  do.  But 
what  else  could  Israel  do?  As  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  himself  said  on  Israel  television. 
"What  was  the  alternative?  The  death  sen- 
tence? House  demolitions?  Or  putting  these 
inciters  at  a  distance?  We  didn't  hurt  any- 
one. We  didn't  kill  anyone.  We  didn't  damage 
anyone's  property.  I  saw  this  as  a  means  to 
physically  limit  them." 

If  Israel  didn't  expel  them  and  put  down 
the  increasing  terror  which  now  includes 
guns  and  which  in  the  last  weeks  has  re- 
sulted in  the  killing  of  four  Israeli  soldiers 
and  one  Israeli  police  officer,  then  the  alter- 
native would  be  to  shoot  more  of  the  Arab 
terrorists  on  sight  when  they  take  to  rock 
throwing  and  otherwise  menace  Israeli  mili- 
tary and  civilians. 

When  Israel  used  plastic  bullets,  it  was 
condemned.  When  the  Los  Angeles  police 
used  plastic  bullets  this  week  to  put  down  a 
small,  but  burgeoning  riot  of  black  citizens — 
family  and  friends  of  the  three  black  men  ac- 
cused of  beating  white  truck  driver.  Reginald 
Denny,  who  were  seeking  apparently  to  cre- 
ate a  new  riot— no  one  was  critical  nor 
should  they  be. 

The  Israeli  Supreme  Court,  which  has  an 
impeccable  reputation  for  fairness  world- 
wide, has  ruled  that  these  and  prior  expul- 
sions are  legal  and  do  not  violate  Geneva 
Convention  protocols.  And  those  expelled 
may  return  in  two  years.  While  I  opposed  in- 
discriminate expulsions  in  the  past,  in  this 
case  I  see  no  alternative.  If  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  took  no  action  in  the  face  of  escalat- 
ing terrorism,  he  would  have  lost  the  support 
of  many  Israelis.  Vigilantism  would  have  in- 
creased with  assaults  on  innocent  Arabs  by 
angry  Jews  who  would  think  their  govern- 
ment is  not  capable  of  defending  them.  That 
is  intolerable. 

Moving  further  east  past  Jordan,  we  come 
upon  the  old  battleground  of  Mesopotamia.  If 
you  really  are  interested  in  those  battles  all 
you  have  to  do  is  go  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum to  see  the  exhibit  entitled  "The  Royal 
City  of  Susa."  It  takes  you  through  the  an- 
cient wars  leading  up  to  the  more  recent 
wars  between  Iraq  and  Iran  and  ultimately 
Iraq  and  the  United  Nations. 

Our  president  had  his  finest  hour  and  his 
worst  hour  coming  out  of  that  final  battle, 
dubbed  the  mother  of  all  wars  by  Saddam 
Hussein.  We  defeated  the  mother  but  allowed 
him  effectively  to  grasp  victory  from  the 
jaws  of  defeat.  That  was  done  when  Presi- 
dent Bush  kowtowed  to  the  needs  of  another 
ally.  Saudi  Arabia.  Saudi  Arabia  subse- 
quently decided  it  made  an  error  in  urging 
that  Saddam  Hussein  be  allowed  to  stay  in 
power  and  has  since  been  pressing  the  U.S.  to 
finish  him  off.  Regrettably,  easier  said  than 
done  because  Saddam  is  now  more  like  a 
wounded  tiger  in  a  wooded  area  just  waiting 
for  the  hunter  to  enter. 

A  brief  comment  on  American  foreign  pol- 
icy In  that  area.  You  may  recall  that  most 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  refused  to  support 
a  military  strike  against  Saddam  Hussein  to 
their  discredit.  Only  one  Democrat  north  of 
the  Mason  Dixon  Line.  Senator  Joe 
Lieberman  of  Connecticut,  voted  to  support 
President  Bush's  resolution  authorizing  the 
military  strike  known  as  Desert  Storm. 
What  will  unfold  under  the  new  Clinton  ad- 
ministration will  be  the  facts  leading  up  to 


the  war  with  Saddam  Hussein.  More  will 
come  out  about  his  having  been  strengthened 
by  U.S.  loans  and  technology  which  allowed 
him  to  assemble  the  fourth  largest  army  in 
the  world  with  chemical  and  biological  capa- 
bility and  nuclear  capability  anticipated  in 
perhaps  less  than  a  year  at  the  time.  If 
President  Bush  had  been  re-elected,  we 
might  very  well  have  seen  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings of  high  level  administration  offi- 
cials in  his  second  term.  Now  we  will  see  him 
only  embarrassed. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  Iran,  expan- 
sionist and  fundamentalist  in  outlook,  and 
therefore  a  threat  to  other  states  in  the 
area.  Iran,  with  over  55  million  people,  has  a 
far  greater  war  machine  potential  than  Iraq 
which  has  a  population  of  18  million.  We 
have  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  sure  that 
Iran  does  not  do  successfully  what  Iraq 
sought  to  do  unsuccessfully;  Seize  control  of 
70%  of  the  world's  oil  resources. 

Shifting  now  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
made  a  terrible  mistake  but  it  is  not  too  late 
to  undo  the  error.  We  have  decided  to  only 
minimally  assist  Russia  and  the  other  major 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
amazing  to  me  that  with  the  enormous  eco- 
nomic pressures  on  Russia.  Ukraine  and 
other  states  resulting  from  the  end  of  Com- 
munism, there  has  not  yet  been  any  major 
effort  of  hard-liners— since  the  aborted  one 
against  Gorbachev— to  seize  control  particu- 
larly of  Russia.  Ukraine  and  Belorussia. 
There  is  enormous  unemployment,  inflation, 
lack  of  markets  to  sell  goods  and  lack  of 
money  to  buy  goods  from  abroad,  and  yet  so 
far  there  have  been  no  major  riots.  Why?  I 
don't  know  and  they  may  yet  come.  There  is 
obviously  enormous  tension  between  Yeltsin 
and  the  huge  majority  of  hard-line  Com- 
munists who  are  still  members  of  the  par- 
liament. 

What  will  come  will  be  a  greater  and  mili- 
tarized Germany,  now  the  single  largest 
economy  and  most  effective  military  oper- 
ation in  Europe,  reaching  out,  as  it  has  for 
centuries,  towards  the  east,  towards  Russia. 
In  the  old  days  it  was  the  dream  of  lobens- 
raum,  and  today  It  will  be  trade  and  avail- 
ability of  raw  materials. 

Why  we  would  allow  that  to  happen  in- 
stead of  seeking  our  own  economic  and  trade 
union  with  Russia  and  the  other  former  So- 
viet States  is  beyond  me.  We  will  have  the 
largest  economic  union  in  the  world  now 
that  President  Bush  has  signed  the  trade 
agreements  between  the  U.S.,  Mexico  and 
Canada — subject,  of  course,  to  Senate  ratifi- 
cation. Why  shouldn't  we  consider  including 
in  that  union  Russia  and  the  other  former 
Soviet  States?  We  even  have  a  common  bor- 
der with  Russia  in  Alaska.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  danger  exists  that  Russian  technology. 
In  exchange  for  desperately  sought  dollars, 
will  be  exported  to  countries  that  may  use 
that  technology  for  war  against  their  neigh- 
bors, e.g.  Iran,  North  Korea. 

Now  in  this  short  trip  around  the  world  in 
less  than  80  days,  let's  turn  to  Japan.  Japan 
remains,  or  for  historical  reasons  is  per- 
ceived as,  a  threat  to  the  nations  of  the  Pa- 
cific rim.  That  threat  has  been  enhanced  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  Japanese  Armed 
Forces  are  now  being  exported.  Yes.  under 
U.N.  nag  in  Cambodia,  but  nevertheless  ex- 
ported. And  undoubtedly  nations  heretofore 
occupied  by  Japan  during  WWII  are  worried 
and  will  seek  to  build  their  own  defense  ca- 
pabilities, in  particular.  China,  the  largest 
country  in  the  world  with  over  a  billion  peo- 
ple and  a  government  of  octogenau"ians. 
When  I  was  in  Peking  ten  years  ago  they  lit- 
erally believed  that  they  would  have  to  live 


underground  because  of  an  expected,  future 
Russian  nuclear  attack.  They  built  an  entire 
city  under  Peking  which  they  allowed  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  see.  And  they  expected, 
because  of  sheer  numbers,  to  survive  a  nu- 
clear world  war  III. 

What  should  our  position  be  towards  the 
Chinese  Government  which  is  now  the  larg- 
est Communist  government  in  the  world,  but 
which  is  still  seeking  to  move  albeit  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  some  kind  of  market 
economy  yet  engages  in  Communist  repres- 
sion of  its  citizenry?  Can  we  hope  to  per- 
suade them  rationally  that  they  are  worse 
off  having  put  down  the  Tiananmen  Square 
rebellion  with  force  than  is  Russia  which  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  hard-liners  to  destroy 
the  democratic  movement  and  is  now  in  eco- 
nomic chaos?  So,  while  it  is  important  that 
we  apply  as  much  pressure  diplomatically  as 
we  can,  encouraging  the  Chinese  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  greater  freedom  for  its  citi- 
zens, on  reflection  I  think  President  Bush 
was  right  to  resist  those,  myself  included, 
who  demanded  everything  up  to  and  includ- 
ing a  diplomatic  break  unless  the  restric- 
tions of  freedom  were  removed.  That  is  not 
to  say  the  Chinese  Government  should  have 
a  free  hand  and  pay  no  price  for  continuing 
its  repression,  but  it  is  to  say  we  should  not 
end  our  ties  and  influence  on  them  by  a  total 
diplomatic  or  economic  break.  We  are  not  in 
a  position  to  physically  threaten  them  nor 
should  we. 

Moving  right  along,  we  are  now  in  Viet- 
nam. I  read  a  statement  in  the  New  York 
Times  which  infuriated  me  because  it  gave 
information  that,  had  it  been  known  20  years 
ago.  would  have  saved  countless  American 
POW  families  heartbreak.  If  they  had  known 
of  the  information  then  they  could  have 
come  to  accept  that  their  loved  ones  were 
dead  and  not  continued  to  believe  the  rumors 
that  the  U.S.  had  Intentionally  left  Amer- 
ican soldiers  behind  when  leaving  Saigon  on 
helicopters  while  'Vietnamese  were  still 
climbing  the  embassy  walls  in  an  effort  to 
escape. 

On  December  4th.  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  Ross  Perot's  Vice  Presidential 
candidate.  Admiral  James  Stockdale.  "Said 
today  that  he  is  convinced  that  no  American 
prisoners  of  war  were  left  behind  in  North 
Vietnam  when  the  United  States  pulled  out 
its  ground  force  in  1973."  Mr.  Stockdale.  a 
former  naval  aviator  who  was  the  highest- 
ranking  American  held  by  the  Vietnamese  at 
the  Hoa  Lo  prison  in  Hanoi,  told  a  Senate 
committee  that  American  prisoners  had  set 
up  an  elaborate  system  to  account  for  in- 
mates in  all  prisons  throughout  North  Viet- 
nam. When  North  Vietnam  released  591  pris- 
oners as  part  of  the  Paris  peace  accords,  he 
said,  "all  those  who  had  been  identified  by 
the  other  prisoners  were  let  go.  "I  have  no 
evidence  of  anybody  that  was  left  inten- 
tionally or  is  alive.'  he  said."  Of  course  this 
statement  does  not  cover  Laos  or  Cambodia. 

Nevertheless  my  question  is:  How  can  Ad- 
miral Stockdale  explain  and  how  can  Ross 
Perot  explain  the  failure  to  provide  that 
vital  information  early  on?  The  main  obsta- 
cle to  our  opening  diplomatic  relations  with 
Vietnam  has  been  their  alleged  refusal  to 
provide  necessary  information  to  account  for 
POWs  and  MIAs.  Based  on  the  statement  of 
Admiral  Stockdale  we  apparently  did  receive 
a  proper  accounting  for  MIAs  and  POWs  in 
Vietnam  itself.  And  of  course  Senator  John 
Kerry  and  his  committee  who  were  recently 
in  Vietnam  have  extolled  the  cooperation 
being  given  by  the  Vietnamese  Government 
in  our  search  for  survivors  and  in  identifying 
the  dead.  If  our  Government,  beginning  with 


Nixon  up  to  and  Including  Bush,  had  the 
Stockdale  information  available  and  didn't 
disclose  it.  they  should  be  held  up  to  con- 
tempt by  the  public  for  the  unnecessary  pain 
they  caused  and  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a 
responsible  reason  for  them  to  have  done  it. 

Now  moving  across  the  Pacific  to  Africa. 
On  the  African  continent,  all  but  one  of  the 
countries  are  administered  totally  by  blacks 
or  Arabs  and  most  are  in  terrible  shape  eco- 
nomically. Indeed,  some  in  chaos.  The  Orga- 
nization of  African  States  does  not  seem  ca- 
pable of  dealing  with  the  problems  that  you 
see  everywhere,  whether  it  be  civil  war  and 
religious  murders  in  the  Sudan,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  Egypt,  or  the  civil  war  in  Li- 
beria, with  which  we  have  a  special  relation- 
ship; and  that  only  refers  to  the  revolutions 
and  riots  and  military  coups  without  even 
addressing  the  economic  woes. 

If  Europe  could  build  an  economic  union 
and  we  are  building  a  North  American  eco- 
nomic union,  is  it  unreasonable  that  meas- 
ures should  now  be  started  to  build  an  eco- 
nomic union  between  all  the  African  States? 
They  are  rich  in  resources  and  people,  but  re- 
grettably the  tradition  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment has  not  taken  hold  in  many  of  the 
former  colonies  although  it  has  in  some.  We 
should  embark  upon  a  plan  to  assist  them  in 
moving  in  that  direction.  I  will  discuss  So- 
malia at  the  end  of  this  lecture  along  with 
the  former  Yugoslavia. 

So  now  we  are  headed  home.  It  is  remark- 
able that  almost  90  percent  of  South  Amer- 
ican and  Central  American  countries,  once 
largely  despotic,  governed  under  military 
juntas  or  dictatorships,  have  now  turned  to 
democratic  governments  to  their  great  cred- 
it. 

There  still  remains  one  Communist  state 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere — Cuba.  I  believe 
it  is  in  our  interest  to  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tionships with  every  country  in  the  world 
currently  and  that  includes  Cuba.  Castro 
may  live  another  year  or  another  25  years 
but  he  is  in  his  last  act.  His  country  is  dev- 
astated. In  preparation  for  his  demise  and 
the  government  that  will  follow,  we  should 
have  a  presence  in  Cuba  which  can  only  be 
done  by  establishing  diplomatic  relations 
and  trade.  I  hope  we  do  it  under  the  new 
Clinton  administration. 

So  now  let's  close  the  ring  and  deal  with 
the  two  most  important  foreign  interven- 
tions that  currently  face  us.  One.  we  are  al- 
ready in  the  soup  and  that,  of  course,  is  So- 
malia. I  believe  we  took  much  too  long  to  in- 
tervene there  and  the  estimates  are  that 
every  day  of  delay  meant  a  thousand  deaths 
from  malnutrition  and  the  estimates  of 
those  deaths  range  from  200,000  to  300,000. 
Worse,  perhaps  a  million  more  men,  women 
and  children  died  from  starvation  because 
those  who  could  send  a  military  force  to 
open  the  lines  of  communication  and  make 
the  roads  passable  for  the  delivery  of  food 
did  not  act,  including  the  U.S.,  until  re- 
cently. 

The  U.N.  declined  and  the  U.S.  waited  far 
too  long  to  take  appropriate  measures,  along 
with  the  Organization  of  African  States  as 
well  as  the  Arab  States  across  the  Red  Sea 
who  should  have  taken  action  to  help  their 
fellow  Muslims.  They  all  failed  to  do  the 
right  thing.  Only  now  has  the  U.S.,  under 
great  pressure  from  the  American  public, 
acted.  President  Bush,  having  nothing  else 
to  occupy  him  between  now  and  January  20 
as  a  lame  duck  and  with  no  election  to  be 
faced  and  therefore  no  fear  of  the  fatal  con- 
sequences which  every  use  of  military  force 
entails,  has  finally  moved  to  do  that  which 
should  have  been  done  before.  He  has  moved. 


not  expeditiously,  but  nevertheless  he  has 
taken  action  for  which  he  should  be  ap- 
plauded. To  President-Elect  Clinton's  credit 
he  favored  American  intervention  much  ear- 
lier on. 

No  one  knows  whether  this  will  be  another 
near  bloodless  Operation  Desert  Storm  for 
us.  But  whether  it  is  or  it  isn't  there  are 
things  that  have  to  be  done  even  though 
risks  are  involved.  I  say  risks  because  we 
cannot  intervene  in  every  country  in  the 
world  where  starvation  is  occurring  or  civil 
war  or  other  mayhem.  Certainly  we  are  not 
able  to  nor  should  we  intervene  in  the  civil 
wars  occurring  in  those  republics  formerly 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor  should  we  in- 
tervene in  the  civil  wars  occurring  in  India 
and  Sri  Lanka  or  Cypress  (the  last.  Cypress, 
has  had  no  bloodshed  for  many,  many  years). 
We  should  leave  Somalia  as  soon  as  possible, 
perhaps  as  early  as  January  1993,  as  soon  as 
the  Marines  have  assured  delivery  of  food. 
We  should  not  take  on  the  job  of  disarming 
Somalia  or  removing  minefields.  Leave  that 
to  a  U.N.  force  to  follow. 

So  as  not  to  forget  one  of  the  most  out- 
rageous civil  wars  let  me  mention  the  Sudan 
where,  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  up- 
wards of  500.000  black  Sudanese,  mostly 
Christian  with  some  Animists.  were  driven 
into  the  desert  by  their  fellow  black  Suda- 
nese Muslims.  Many  were  offered  the  option 
of  converting  or  being  expelled  into  the 
desert  where  they  will  suffer  and  die.  Some- 
what similar  to  the  option  offered  the  Jews 
of  Spain  in  1492.  Except  there  the  option  was 
to  leave  the  country  which  most  did.  They 
were  well  received  by  the  Muslims  and  oth- 
ers in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  as  well  as 
North  Africa  with  Turkey  being  a  major  hos- 
pitable sanctuary. 

It  is  simply  not  possible  for  the  U.S.  to  in- 
tervene everywhere  there  is  a  conflict  and 
therefore  two  questions  have  to  be  asked  and 
examined.  One.  what  is  the  gravity  of  that 
which  is  happening  and  secondly,  can  we 
take  an  action  that  is  responsible  with  re- 
spect to  potential  casualties  and  cost  to  us 
that  will  effectively  deal  with  the  problem: 
In  other  words,  is  it  doable?  In  Somalia  the 
answer  by  most  opinions  is  a  definite  yes. 
The  second  and  more  thorny  pending  deci- 
sion reli-tes  to  the  former  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia where  there  is  an  age  old  religious  war 
going  on  involving  Serbia  which  is  Eastern 
Orthodox,  Croatia  which  is  Roman  Catholic 
and  Bosnia  which  is  largely  Muslim. 

The  evidence  gathered  by  the  media  and 
the  U.N.  to  date  establishes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  most  people  and  those  voting  at  the 
U.N.  that  war  crimes  and  bestial  atrocities 
have  been  committed  in  that  area  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Serbians  against  the 
Bosnia  Muslims.  Yet  we  have  drawn  a  cordon 
sanitaire  around  Serbia  and  Bosnia  depriving 
Bosnia  of  access  to  arms  while  allowing  Ser- 
bia to  draw  on  the  armaments  held  in  large 
supply  and  fully  available  from  the  former 
Yugoslav  National  Army. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  former  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  Vance  would  testify  at  the  U.N. 
against  a  resolution  to  at  the  very  least 
allow  Bosnia  to  buy  arms  to  defend  itself. 
The  world  now  knows  that  a  new  phrase  has 
taken  hold  in  the  unholy  spirit  of  the  old 
Nazi  phrase  of  "Judenrein."  The  new  and 
more  encompassing  expression  with  the  same 
implication  is  the  Serbian  reference  to  "eth- 
nic cleansing."  For  the  U.S.  and  any  other 
civilized  country  to  stand  by  and  allow  the 
Serbians  on  a  massive  scale  to  engage  in 
murder,  rape,  torture  and  expulsion  in  pur- 
suit of  ethnic  cleansing  is  incomprehensible. 
We  are  seeing  exactly  what  we  saw  when 
the  Nazis  started  their  ethnic  cleansing  be- 


ginning In  the  30's  with  expulsions  and  end- 
ing in  the  40's  with  the  final  solution  involv- 
ing concentration  camps  and  crematoria. 
Would  we  again  stand  by  were  that  to  happen 
again?  Is  it  so  far-fetched  that  it  might  in- 
deed happen  again  in  Germany,  when  we  see 
the  attacks  on  Jews,  Gypsies  and  foreigners 
occurring  with  physical  assaults  and  mur- 
ders albeit  still  small  in  number  by  compari- 
son with  the  Nazi  era? 

There  are  those  I  am  sure  at  the  U.N.  who 
will  say  that  any  internal  matter  no  matter 
how  bestial  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.N..  but  others  would  say  "never 
a«ain":  That  war  crimes  and  savagery  reach- 
ing certain  levels  will  not  be  free  from  U.N. 
intervention. 

We  have  already  seen  that  intervention  in 
Iraq  to  protect  the  Kurds  and  the  Shiites. 
And  little  legal  objection  has  been  raised 
with  respect  to  protecting  the  Bosnian  Mus- 
lims. The  major  objection  has  been  that  it  is 
not  doable.  Yet.  former  Secretary  of  State 
George  Schultz.  the  Iron  Lady,  now  known 
as  Lady  Thatcher,  and  former  President  of 
the  United  States  Ronald  Reagan,  along  with 
others,  but  regretubly  not  the  leaders  of  the 
European  countries  and  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration, have  said  we  must  intervene  and 
surely  we  must. 

Since  we  have  provided  the  personnel  pro- 
tecting the  NATO  countries  as  well  as  our 
Army  protecting  the  worlds  access  to  its  oil 
supply  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  and  par- 
ticularly since  we  expended  billions  and  dis- 
rupted the  persona!  lives  of  millions  of  cur 
American  soldiers  to  protect  Europe  after 
WWn  and  .safeguarded  it  for  nearly  50  years 
from  Soviet  domination,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  NATO  troops  be  used  to  save  a 
country  that  for  all  practical  purposes  is  in 
the  heart  of  Europe.  Yes,  we  .should  provide 
our  Air  Force  to  bomb  the  Serbian  positions 
if  they  will  not  lift  their  siege  of  Sarajevo 
and  other  Bosnian  cities,  but  the  NATO 
countries  should  provide  the  forces  on  the 
ground. 

President-elect  Bill  Clinton,  who  has  had 
no  experience  as  a  Governor  in  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs,  will  be  sorely  tested  'i.  liis 
first  few  days  in  office  because  in  all  prob- 
ability the  issue  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Mus- 
lims in  Bosnia  will  not  go  away  nor  regret- 
tably be  addressed  in  the  final  weeks  of  the 
Bush  administration.  I  hope  that  our  new 
President  meets  the  test.  Going  mto  Bosnia 
to  support  its  population  and  prevent  these 
horrific  atrocities  from  continuing  is  not 
only  a  moral  obligation,  but  it  is  doable  and 
the  United  States  and  the  NATO  countries 
should  do  it.  Thank  you.» 


THE  BUFFALO  SOLDIERS 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mi.  President,  I  ri.se 
today  to  honor  a  fine  group  of  citizens, 
the  Buffalo  Soldiers.  The  lOtn  Black 
Cavalry  Regriment  is  so  nicknamed  be- 
cause its  soldiers  earned  their  formida- 
ble and  fearsome  fighting  reputation 
near  the  railroad  construction  camps 
of  the  Kansas  frontier  in  1867.  The  un- 
common valor  of  the  troopers  of  the 
10th,  combined  with  the  cultural  per- 
ceptions of  the  Plains  Indians,  pro- 
duced a  legend.  These  black-f%ced 
white  men  fought  like  cornered  buffalo 
and  suffered  wourd  after  wound,  with- 
out dying  like  the  buffalo  and  had  a 
thick  and  shaggy  mane  of  hair  like  the 
buffalo. 

Through  their  23  years  ^f  service  in 
the  Indian  Wars  from  1867  tp  139(1.  the 
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Buffalo  Soldiers,  just  as  the  Indians  be- 
lieved and  feared,  were  never  beaten. 
The  10th  Cavalry  served  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  in  World  War  I,  in  North  Af- 
rica during  World  Wai  TI.  and  in  Viet- 
nam. 

February  is  Black  History  Month,  so 
it  is  only  fitting  that  w?  remember  the 
black  veterans  who  contributed  so 
much  tc  this  history.  A  shining  exam- 
ple of  this  is  our  present  Chairman  of 
the  Join^  Ciiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Colin 
Powell.  Black  .-oldiers  have  played  a 
major  ro;e,  from,  the  Revolutionary 
Wai-  to  Somalia. 

The  fiist  Americans  realized  a  cen- 
lury  ago  whai.  took  our  Congress  until 
1&48  to  verify— that  the  black  man  was 
eao'ly  the  equal  of  the  white  man  in 
war.  Sb  well  as  peace.  Or.  February  26, 
'.993,  at  the  Rrcklana  County  Court- 
house in  New  lorK,  the  first  Buffalo 
Soldiers  Awaids  will  be  presen;:ed. 
Honoreet-  for  ohi^  first  annual  award 
will  be  Il.zekiah  ^:.aster.  World  War  11 
veteran  and  former  county  legislator: 
William  Bullock,  Korean  -.var  veteran 
and  former  p-isoner  of  war;  and  Wil- 
liam Nelsor,  Vietnam  veteran  and 
county  judge,  .^fter  serving  their  coun- 
try, these  mf>n  wert  on  to  serve  their 
communities.  These  are  men  who  per- 
sonify duty,  commitment,  dedication, 
and  patriotism. 

I  salute  them.* 


AMERTCAS  SUBMARINE 
iNDUSTIilAL  BASE 

•  Mr  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York. 
Senator  D'AMATO.  re>  ontly  has  been 
ar'dressing  the  issue  of  the  nucleai-  sub- 
mcirine  industria'  h.ase  r^nd  the  uncer- 
tain future  which  faces  nuclear  sub- 
marine construction.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  not*»  that  my  co'lo'.i<ue  's  concerned 
about  tills  issue  ari  has  devotea  con- 
siderable t  rr.e  ard  erergy  to  levise  a 
proposed  sulftion  which  addresse?  the 
future  of  this  capability.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  he  has  concluded  tha,t  the 
only  way  to  maintain  a  nuclear  sub- 
rTiurinc  i.  -ristruction  capability  is  to 
continue  ^ae  const,  uction  of  nuclear 
submai  i  ( .es. 

It  is  fue.  fi?  Ser.ator  DAM.\TO  points 
out  In  his  most  recent  st:iiemient  on 
this  l.i  .e  that  m  March  199«.\  Adm. 
Bruce  Dp  Mai  s.  the  Navy  Director  of 
Nuciear  Propulsion,  submitted  a  report 
to  then- Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Gerald  Cann  entitled  Preserva- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Submarine  Ca- 
pab'it.y  It  is  also  fue.  a^  Senator 
D'AMATO  sra^es.  that  in  his  report  Ad- 
miral DeMars  advocated  the  reopening 
of  the  Improved  bc.>.G8*'  construction 
line. 

It  is  alsc  iTue,  htwever.  that  m  No- 
vember of  l.'st  yeai  Admiral  DoMars 
submitted  co  Mr  Cain  a  supplement  to 
his  report  of  March  1992.  In  this  No- 
vember supplemenL  Admiral  DeMars 
si<ites: 


With  the  restoration  of  the  SSN22  by  Con- 
gress in  the  spring,  the  gap  in  submarine  or- 
ders will  now  be  seven  years  *  *  *  from  FY91 
to  a  planned  FY98  authorization  for  Centu- 
rion. As  explained  in  the  attached,  it  makes 
most  sense  to  bridge  this  gap  by  continuing 
to  build  Seawolf  submarines— starting  with 
SSN23  in  FY94.  This  would  provide  much 
needed  work  to  the  submarine  integration 
and  testing  portion  of  the  submarine  indus- 
trial base. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  Ad- 
miral DeMars  reevaluated  his  rec- 
ommendation last  year  in  light  of  the 
congressional  mandate  to  continue 
construction  of  the  5eaito//-class  sub- 
marine and  now  is  in  total  agreement 
with  the  congressional  direction.  The 
supplement  report  is  brief  and  states 
very  concisely  the  current  position  of 
Admiral  DeMars. 

Senator  D'AMATO  also  challenges  in- 
dustry and  the  Navy  to  develop  capable 
and  more  affordable  platforms  for  the 
future.  The  current  alternatives  being 
considered  as  part  of  the  Centurion  cost 
and  operational  effect  analysis  [COEA] 
will  address  these  issues. 

The  Centurion,  which  will  be  flexible 
from  a  design  perspective,  can  serve  as 
a  baseline  for  upgrades.  This  is  consist- 
ent with  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  As- 
pin's  prototyping  and  rollover-plus  phi- 
losophy during  periods  of  limited  pro- 
duction. 

The  present  limited  production  envi- 
ronment encourages  the  cost-effective 
development  and  validation  of  new 
technologies  without  the  associated 
pressures  of  large-scale  production.  De- 
velopment of  totally  new  concepts  such 
as  Centurion,  coupled  with  low  rates  of 
production,  ensures  that  design  and 
construction  capabilities  are  main- 
tained, and  also  limits  the  impact  on 
production  of  any  problems  encoun- 
tered. 

I  am  confident  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  industry  can  meet  the  challenge 
this  opportunity  provides,  and  I  join 
my  colleague.  Senator  D'Amato.  in 
welcoming  input  from  the  Navy  on 
these  ideas.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  this  year  as  we  address  the  is- 
sues facing  the  vital  nuclear  submarine 
industrial  base.* 


CONTAINING  ETHNIC  CONFLICT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
Charles  William  Maynes.  editor  of  For- 
eign Policy,  had  a  significant  article 
titled,  "Containing  Ethnic  Conflict." 

We  have  not  solved  the  ethnic  prob- 
lem in  our  country,  and  there  is.  at 
least,  some  evidence  that  it  is  not  di- 
minishing. We  have  not  reached  out 
with  understanding  to  one  another  as 
much  as  we  should  have.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduced and  became  law.  which  calls 
for  FBI  monitoring  of  hate  crimes  in 
this  country,  has  resulted  in  the  first 
report  from  the  FBI.  We  will  know 
from  future  reports  whether  racial, 
ethnic,  and  other  forms  of  hate  crimes 
ai-e  rising  or  diminishing.  Anecdotally, 


the  suggestion  is  that  they  are  rising. 
The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith  indicates  that  anti-Semi- 
tism has  risen  from  where  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  but  in  the  last  year  declined 
slightly. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  ethnic 
conflict  and  our  failure  to  reach  out 
and  understand  one  another  is  a  major 
problem  in  a  suddenly  destabilized 
world. 

All  the  news  is  not  bad.  For  example, 
in  his  article.  Bill  Maynes  refers  to  Mo- 
zambique being  "on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse because  of  civil  war."  Actually, 
since  his  article  was  written,  the  news 
from  Mozambique  has  been  basically 
positive,  and  I  am  hopeful. 

The  news  from  Bosnia  and  many 
other  points  in  the  world  is  not  good. 
He  quotes  John  Stuart  Mill  as  saying 
democracy  is  "next  to  impossible"  in  a 
country  with  a  multiethnic  population. 
Obviously,  the  United  States  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  democracy  that  has 
worked — albeit  with  flaws — and  has  a 
multiethnic  population,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  other  countries,  includ- 
ing our  neighbor  to  the  north.  Canada. 

He  quotes  political  scientist,  Eric 
Nordlinger,  as  suggesting  that  minori- 
ties be  given  some  proportional  divi- 
sion of  key  offices  and  makes  one  other 
important  point:  "The  history  of  eth- 
nic conflicts  suggests  that  they  may  be 
reduced  if  the  stronger  group  is  willing 
to  make  the  major  concessions."  He 
cites  Switzerland  as  an  example  where 
the  Protestant  majority  defeated  the 
Catholics  in  the  civil  war  of  1847.  and 
then  made  generous  offers  to  the 
Catholics,  and  within  a  year,  you  had  a 
healing  process  that  took  place.  Nige- 
ria's civil  war  of  a  few  years  back  did 
not  result  in  as  deep  a  division  perma- 
nently to  that  country,  as  many 
feared,  because  of  some  generosity 
shown  there,  though  the  more  recent 
religious  conflicts  in  the  north  of  Nige- 
ria have  been  discouraging. 

In  addition  to  the  suggestions  made 
by  Bill  Maynes  in  his  article.  I  would 
add  the  suggestions  that  the  United 
Nations  should  call  an  international 
conference  on  ethnic  division  that  en- 
courages people  of  various  ethnic,  ra- 
cial, and  religious  backgrounds  to 
reach  out  to  one  another,  to  under- 
stand one  another  better.  We  can  use 
the  pulpit  of  the  United  Nations  to 
soften  the  harshness  of  divisions. 

Let  me  add.  Bill  Maynes  is  not  the 
only  one  to  write  about  this  problem. 
Our  colleague.  Senator  Pat  Moynihan. 
has  written  a  book  titled. 
"Pandaemonium."  I  have  not  read  the 
book  yet.  and  I  understand  what  pande- 
monium is.  but  I  am  not  sure  what 
pandaemonium  is.  I  assume  it  is  some 
kind  of  a  plural  of  pandemonium. 

I  shall  read  his  book  and  find  out 
what  he  says.  I  am  sure  it  is  enlighten- 
ing, as  other  Moynihan  books  have  al- 
ways been. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  Maynes  article 
into  the  Record  at  this  point. 


The  article  follows: 

Containing  Ethnic  Conflict 
(By  Charles  William  Maynes) 
Although  the  world  may  worry  about  a 
post-Cold  War  America  turning  Inward,  the 
rhetoric  of  the  last  presidential  campaign 
followed  by  the  December  1992  U.S.  decision 
to  intervene  in  Somalia  suggests  that  Amer- 
ica is  poised  for  a  new  burst  of  foreign  policy 
activism.  The  victor.  Bill  Clinton,  in  his 
April  1.  1992.  speech  before  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Association,  had  called  for  America  "to 
lead  a  global  alliance  for  democracy  as  unit- 
ed and  steadfast  as  the  global  alliance  that 
defeated  communism."  The  loser,  George 
Bush,  had  called  in  his  campaign  for  a  new 
world  order,  "in  which  nations  settle  dis- 
putes through  cooperation,  not  confronta- 
tion; where  the  strong  protect  the  weak: 
where  people  are  governed  by  the  rule  of  law 
and  not  the  tyranny  of  despots;  where  people 
are  free  to  choose  their  own  leaders  and  form 
of  government:  and  where  they  can  travel 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor  free 
from  oppression." 

Both  candidates  saw  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
as  a  harbinger  of  the  post-Cold  War  world 
and  both  supported  the  intervention  in  So- 
malia as  a  another  example  of  post-Cold  War 
internationalism.  For  Bush,  the  Gulf  war 
was  the  "first  example  of  the  emerging  new 
world  order."  In  the  April  1  speech,  Clinton 
contended  that  "the  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions during  the  Gulf  war  was  a  vivid  illus- 
tration of  what  is  possible  in  a  new  era."  By 
mid  January  1993.  as  the  change  in  power 
drew  near,  the  United  States  was  edging  to- 
ward intervention  in  the  bloody  struggle 
among  Croats,  Muslims,  and  Serbs  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  Meanwhile,  many  pun- 
dits and  commentators  were  going  further. 
They  were  calling  for  a  new  approach  to 
international  relations,  one  that  would  urge 
humanitarian  Intervention  through  collec- 
tive military  action  in  dealing  with  ethnic 
disputes,  that  would  bestow  a  much  larger 
role  on  the  United  Nations,  and  that  would 
sanction  the  use  of  force,  if  necessary,  to  de- 
fend or  impose  international  norms  of  legal- 
ity or  political  order. 

A  critical  test  for  the  new  administration, 
then,  will  be  how  It  deals  with  the  pressure 
for  a  new  approach  to  crises  that  resemble 
those  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  or  Somalia. 
There  are  several  key  questions  that  need  to 
be  answered:  To  what  degree  can  collective 
security  work  in  dealing  with  ethnic  dis- 
putes? Are  there  other  tools  available?  Is  the 
American  approach  to  ethnic  disputes  valid 
for  other  countries? 

The  Clinton  administration  is  not  likely  to 
find  the  answers  to  those  questions  very  sat- 
isfactory. Collective  security  probably  will 
not  work  in  most  cases.  The  other  tools  are 
politically  difficult  to  use.  And  the  Amer- 
ican approach  to  ethnic  conflict  is.  on  the 
whole,  wrongheaded  and  needs  to  he  changed. 

Undoubtedly,  the  growing  interest  in  hu- 
manitarian intervention  and  collective  secu- 
rity can  be  explained  in  different  ways.  En- 
dorsement of  either  or  both  provides  the 
country's  foreign  policy  elite  with  a  new  ra- 
tionale for  its  continued  relevance  in  high 
policy  circles  now  that  the  Cold  War  has 
ended.  It  also  protects  political  figures  from 
the  damaging  label  of  "isolationist."  Fi- 
nally, so  long  as  U.N.  members  continue  to 
follow  the  U.S.  lead,  there  is,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, no  conflict  between  those  who  sup- 
port traditional  American  unilateralism  and 
those  who  press  for  new  forms  of  American 
multilateralism:  The  United  States  calls  the 
tune  while  the  rest  of  the  world  dances. 

The  difficulty  for  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion will  be  that  the  number  of  places  that 


are  in  need  of  some  form  of  collective  secu- 
rity or  forcible  intervention  is  growing. 
Since  the  Gulf  war,  all  the  trends  have  been 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Rather  than  the 
strong  protecting  the  weak,  the  news  has 
been  of  cowards  firing  mortar  shells  into 
hospitals  and  breadlines  in  Sarajevo.  Instead 
of  people  freely  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labor  and  the  rule  of  law.  intolerance 
and  ethnic  hatred  seem  to  be  spreading 
across  the  face  of  Europe.  Not  only  are  the 
recently  liberated  peoples  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  using  their  new  freedom  to 
act  on  old  hatreds,  but  ugly  racial  prejudices 
are  disrupting  the  most  politically  stable 
states  of  Europe.  Right-wing  thugs  have 
firebombed  Innocent  foreigners  in  Germany 
and  a  former  French  prime  minister  has  pub- 
licly sympathized  with  compatriots  who  ob- 
ject to  the  presence  and  smell  of  France's 
Arab  migrant  population. 

Indeed,  animosity  among  ethnic  groups  is 
beginning  to  rival  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  the  most  serious  threat  to  peace 
that  the  world  faces.  No  doubt  the  stakes  are 
high.  The  conflict  between  Armenia  and 
Azerbaijan  may  have  had  little  immediate 
Impact  on  relations  among  the  great  powers, 
but  much  larger  consequences  could  flow 
from  the  tensions  rising  between  the  Russian 
Republic  and  the  Baltic  states.  If  Russia 
were  to  move  militarily  to  protect  its  co-na- 
tionals in  Estonia  or  Latvia,  where  they  are 
now  being  mistreated,  a  cold  peace  would  de- 
velop between  Moscow  and  its  Western  part- 
ners. Many  of  the  hopes  for  a  new.  more  co- 
operative world  would  dim. 

Larger  issues  are  also  involved  in  the  eth- 
nic tension  developing  in  the  Serbian  prov- 
ince of  Kosovo  and  in  newly  independent 
Macedonia,  both  of  which  have  large  Alba- 
nian populations.  Albania  has  already  an- 
nounced that  it  will  act  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict  between  the  Albanian  majority  in 
Kosovo  (of  more  than  90  per  cent)  and  Serbia. 
Greece  and  Turkey  might  then  be  drawn  in. 
NATO  would  be  shaken.  The  conflict  could 
spread  further. 

In  Africa  the  geopolitical  stakes  may  be 
lower,  but  the  level  of  human  misery  is 
greater.  A  vicious  cycle  of  tribal  rivalries 
and  governmental  collapse  has  made  all  talk 
of  a  new  world  order  or  a  crusade  for  democ- 
racy seem  a  cruel  hoax  to  most  Africans. 

Somalia  is  not  the  only  country  in  trouble; 
its  neighbors  are  not  in  much  better  shape. 
In  Sudan  the  central  authorities  from  the 
north,  who  are  Muslim,  have  attempted  to 
imjxise  sharia.  or  Muslim  law.  on  the  south, 
whose  Christian  and  Animist  populations  in- 
sist on  autonomy.  The  civil  war  is  being 
fought  with  such  cruelty  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  children  have  lost  their  parents  and 
now  roam  the  Sudanese  countryside  search- 
ing for  food  and  shelter.  Most  will  perish. 

Mozambique  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse  be- 
cause of  civil  war.  Ethiopia  teeters.  On  the 
other  side  of  Africa,  from  Angola  to  Liberia, 
the  news  is  of  ethnic  conflict,  mass  misery, 
and  dissolving  authority.  And  the  list  grows. 

Afghanistan  is  a  cauldron  of  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious hatred.  There  is  little  foreign  interest 
in  the  future  of  Afghans  whose  fate  was  a 
Western  preoccupation  as  long  as  the  Cold 
War  raged.  And  in  Haiti,  a  corrupt  military 
protects  a  mostly  mulatto  elite  by  terroriz- 
ing a  helpless  majority  of  poor  blacks. 

In  short,  the  balance  sheet  for  the  new 
world  order  does  not  look  very  reassuring. 
The  world  appears  to  be  at  the  beginnii.g. 
not  of  a  new  order,  but  of  a  new  nightmare. 

USING  THE  U.N. 

Since  ethnic  conflicts  are  already  so  well 
developed  and  only  likely  to  get  worse,  many 


believe  the  source  of  the  problem  is  the 
world's  failure  to  substitute  a  new  world 
order  based  on  collective  security  for  the 
outdated  Cold  War  order  that  rf^sted  on  East- 
West  hostility  fueled  by  Soviet  and  Amer- 
ican arms.  The  old  aatagonism  is  gone  now 
that  Russia  threatens  orimarily  itself  and 
Moscow  and  Washington  no  longer  see  one 
another  as  enemies.  Why  cot  implement  the 
United  Nations  Charter  as  its  drafters  in- 
tended and  construct  a  system  of  global  jol- 
lective  security  to  deal  with  the  new 
threats? 

In  response  to  that  call,  Secretary -General 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  in  hi.s  Ju'-.e  1992  At:en- 
da  for  Peace  proposed  an  ambitious  Sfi-ies  of 
steps,  including  the  creation  of  a  small 
standing  U.N.  force.  France  and  Rui^sia  have 
endorsed  the  creation  of  such  i  fonr.  prob- 
ably in  the  belief  that  they  will  have  f.  lirger 
voice  in  peacekeeping  if  it  is  directed 
through  the  U.N.  than  if  it  is  organized  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  by  Washington.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment under  Bush  reseived  judcment  on 
the  secretary -f,eneral's  proposal,  but  ic  nls 
CAmpal^n  speeches  Clinton  suKtrested  the 
value  of  a  U.N.  rapid  deployment  force, 
which  "could  be  jsed  for  purposes  beyond 
traditional  peacekeeping,  such  as  standing- 
guard  at  the  borders  of  countrie  'hrea^enfd 
by  aggression:  preventing  more  violer  ,e 
against  civilian  populations;  providing  hu- 
manitarian relief;  and  combat; ng  terror- 
ism." .Despite  the  multiple  taj>kf.  he  argued 
that  It  would  "not  be  a  large  standing  armj 
but  rather  a  small  f  rce  that  could  be-  cailed 
up  from  units  of  national  armed  forces  and 
earmarked  and  tnined  in  advance  ") 

The  demand  foi  a  reinvigorated  U.N.  peace 
keeping  effort  Is  understandable  given  the 
many  crises  that  are  erupting  around  the 
world.  But  unless  care  i'!  taken  U.N.  or  other 
peacekeeping  forces  could  be  involvec  in  oy- 
tremely  dangerous  situatlors.  in  which  tney 
might  be  unable  to  accomplit>h  the  goals  that 
reformers  "nave  i:-  mind.  Most  recrnt  com- 
mentary fails  f,  recognize,  for  example,  that 
the  U.N.  system,  though  drawn  ui  in  the  uni- 
versal languagtr  of  collective  security  whe-e 
the  common  enemy  appears  to  be  aggression 
fiom  any  souree.  did  ;n  effect  ;dtrtlfy  tbe 
like'.v  opponents.  They  were  the  enemy 
states.  Germany  a.rd  .lapar,  covered  in  Arti 
i-les  53  and  107  of  the  Charter.  Discussions  at 
the  time  the  Chprler  was  drafted  make  c'ear 
the  general  conce.-n  of  member  ■  "^ates  over  a 
resurgent  Germany  or  Japan.  In  other  words 
a  system  pr'^>':di-  «  a  veto  to  the  five  victori- 
ous piiwers  cou'i  work  as  Ions  as  they  had  a 
corrimon  ei.emy.  and  in  1945  fiey  beii.veJ 
they  did. 

Is  It  possible  to  develop  a  sj.nil.ir  coT'sen- 
sus  that  instapility  per  se  is  the  enemv''  It 
seems  unlilely.  Washington  b.r.C.  Moscow 
have  probably  gone  as  far  as  possible  in  their 
cooperation  in  the  lo»'mer  Yugoslavia,  'or  ex- 
ample. A  fomr.al  dccis.on  to  target  Serbia 
mi'itarily  would  probably  bre^k  the  consen- 
sus. The  Russian  gc  vern.Tient  is  under  ^ittack 
from  right-wing  na'  !0.;alists  'or  aVaudoning 
its  traditic.':al  ally.  Serbia.  Ce.*  linly  ui.less 
the  veto  could  be  set  aside,  the  wirld  body 
would  be  incapable  of  doing  anything  i.nore 
than  offer  .^ood  offices  ;n  the  event  of  a  con- 
flict betweirn  Russia  and  one  of  its  neifehbors. 
But  even  in  more  (distant  parus  of  the  world. 
it  is  unreulistio  to  expect  that  :he  five  coun- 
tries vlrh  i  veto  on  the  Security  Council, 
particularly  China  pid  Russia,  will  alway:' 
be  able  to  agree.  From  t.i'  (H'g;.;n;ng.  there- 
fore, ir.  order  to  a\i.id  "'n'ea^i.ablc  expecta- 
tions, those  in  f.^vor  c.  TT  N.  ief--in  mu~t  je. 
••ealistic  !n  their  clainr "  ';.  's  hi^hiy  unlii  ly 
that  the  Pers..in  Gulf  »a.-  wil.  really  turn 
out  to  be  a  .model  fr^v  the  future. 
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Another  common  mistake  in  discussions  of 
U.N.  reform  involves  a  confusion  of  peace- 
keeping with  peace  observing.  In  the  past. 
U.N.  troops  were  called  peacekeepers  when 
they  were  really  peace  observers.  They  were 
deployed  only  upon  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  in  conflict.  They  were  lightly  armed 
and  were  able  to  defend  themselves  only 
against  isolated  attacks,  not  against  a  major 
assault  by  a  professional  army.  When  one  of 
the  parties  benefiting  from  a  peacekeeping 
agreement  decided  to  abrogate  its  terms,  the 
U.N.  forces  were  helpless.  In  1967.  Egypt  de- 
manded that  the  U.N.  iroups  separating  Is- 
i-ael  from  Etcypt  be  withdrawn.  Eventually. 
the  U.N.  hail  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw 
them.  (The  secretary-general  should  have 
procrastinattd  in  the  hope  that  the  Egyp- 
tians would  come  to  their  senses,  or  that 
outside  states  would  bring  pressure  to  hear 
on  Cairo  to  change  its  position,  but  that  is 
another  story.) 

When  the  Israelis  told  the  U.N.  troops  sep- 
arating Israel  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Oruranization  in  southern  Lebanon  to  get  out 
of  the  wa.v  .n  1982.  again  the  U.N.  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  oeaC  to  laraeli  wishes  and 
look  on  as  r*ie  Israelis  invaded  Lebanon.  Nei- 
ther in  1967  nor  ir.  1982  was  the  U.N.  in  a 
military  position  to  resist  an  army  as  large 
a.-*  Elgypt  3  or  Israel's.  The  peacekeepers 
could  only  stay  as  long  as  both  wished  them 
to  stay. 

Sometimes  additional  confusion  develops 
because  there  is  talK  of  using  a  U.N.  peace- 
keeping force  as  a  tripwire.  But  except  in  un- 
usual circumstances  U.N  peacekeeping 
troops  cannot  be  equated  with.  say.  the  U.S. 
forces  in  West  Berlin  during  the  Cold  War. 
which  did  serve  a  tr.pwire  function.  In  the 
case  of  the  American  troops  in  Berlin.  Mos- 
cow knew  that  if  they  were  attacked,  there 
was  a  significant  probability  that  military 
hostilities  with  the  United  States  would 
ensue  In  the  cas^  of  U.N.  troops  in  the  Sinai 
or  southern  Lebanon,  Cairo  and  Jerusalem 
knew  that  if  U.N  rroops  attempted  to  bar 
the  way  and  therefore  were  attacked,  there 
Was  a  very  low  probability  of  a  U.N.  military 
response.  The  patron  of  each  side  could  be 
expected  to  aae  the  veto. 

The  United  States,  tn  the  hubris  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  forgot  the  fun- 
damental nature  of  peacekeeping.  It  de- 
ployed U.S.  Marines  in  Lebanon  without  un- 
derstandi.ig  that  :t  was  essential  for  their 
safety  that  ihe  United  States  not  take  sides 
in  the  Lebanese  civil  war.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration decided  to  back  the  Christians 
and  soon  found  its  troops  under  attack  by 
the  Muslims  and  finally  driven  from  Lebanon 
after  the  iisastrous  bombing  of  the  marine 
barracks  in  Beirut. 

Much  of  the  confusion  about  peacekeeping 
has  develops;  because  of  the  unusual  cir- 
cums;;f.n.'!es  :.i  which  UN.  peacekeepers  have 
fo'jnd  themselves  in  both  Lebanon  and 
Bosn'a-Herze^f'.ina.  In  loth  operations  the 
U.N.  duployments  have  enjoyed  the  formal 
approval  of  the  concerned  govemment.s.  But 
for  the  first  'ime  since  the  Congo  operation 
In  the  early  1960s— a  crisis  that  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  U.N. --the  world  body  has  found 
Its  tri,op3  regularly  attacked  by  forces  that 
are  not  under  the  control  of  central  ?ovem- 
ments.  Ira:..  Israel,  or  Syria  may  influence 
the  vanuus  militias  in  Lebanon,  but  no  out- 
side force  can  control  them  completely.  And 
certainly  the  government  of  Lebanon  can- 
not. In  such  circumstances,  whether  U.N. 
tr:>op6  can  continue,  to  perform  their  tradi- 
tional functions  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
challenge.  If  Isolated  attacks  grow  to  where 
a  large  segment  of  the  l.ical  population  op- 


poses the  U.N.  presence,  its  options  are  com- 
plete withdrawal  or  the  invasion  of  the  coun- 
try with  a  force  sufficient  to  compel  compli- 
ance with  U.N.  mandates.  The  latter  course 
of  action  is  unacceptable  to  the  inter- 
national community  because  of  the  blood- 
shed and  expense  involved. 

In  Bosnia  the  situation  is  even  more  com- 
plicated. If  Serbia  is  in  adequate  control  of 
those  forces  violating  the  various  U.N. -nego- 
tiated ceasefires,  then  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse is  to  persuade  Serbia  to  end  the  defi- 
ance of  U.N.  mandates  either  by  reaching  an 
understanding  with  Belgrade  or.  if  necessary, 
by  compelling  Belgrade  through  military 
force.  But  if  the  militias  are  assisted  rather 
than  controlled  by  Serbia,  then  the  U.N.'s 
options  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  local 
challenge  to  the  U.N.  forces.  If  that  chal- 
lenge moves  beyond  isolated  attacks  to  the 
point  of  civil  war.  then  the  U.N.  must  either 
withdraw  from  Bosnia-Herzegovina  or  pre- 
pare for  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a 
force  large  enough  to  suppress  presumably 
fierce  Serbian  resistance.  Because  that  task 
could  involve  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops,  the  great  powers  have  been  under- 
standably reluctant  to  act.  Suggestions  that 
air  power  alone  could  settle  the  issue  seem 
specious.  Serbs  greatly  outnumber  the  Mus- 
lims in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  the  Serbs 
are  better  armed.  Air  attacks  on  the  Serbs 
are  likely  to  lead  to  even  greater  Serbian 
pressure  on  the  Muslims,  who  now  receive 
outside  supplies  only  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
Serbs.  The  West  would  then  be  faced  with 
the  need  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Mus- 
lims with  military  operations  on  the  ground. 

The  best  course  for  the  international  com- 
munity therefore  is  a  final  effort  to  reach  an 
agreement  by  negotiation.  If  that  fails,  then 
the  United  Nations  should  respect  the  de- 
mand of  the  authorities  in  Sarajevo  that 
they  be  given  the  tools  to  defend  themselves. 
With  outside  help  and  even  air  support,  they 
still  would  be  unlikely  to  win  the  war  but 
they  might  limit  the  size  of  a  new  greater 
Serbia  enough  to  carve  out  a  place  for  the 
Muslim  minority  to  retain  their  own  state. 
No  one  should  doubt,  however,  that  such  a 
solution  would  bring  even  more  killing  and 
ethnic  cleansing. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  the  root  of 
the  problem  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  or  Soma- 
lia. It  is  net  ineptitude  on  the  part  of  the 
U.N.  or  the  European  Community  or  the 
United  States,  though  all  three  have  made 
serious  mistakes  in  those  crises.  The  fun- 
damental Issue  was  underscored  in  a  1992 
Brookings  Institution  study  of  cooperative 
security,  which  stated  that,  "as  the  blood- 
shed in  Yugoslavia  and  Somalia  reveals,  the 
international  community  does  not  have  the 
security  mechanism  that  would  be  required 
to  control  serious  civil  violence.  The  avail- 
able apparatus  of  diplomatic  mediation 
backed  by  the  imposition  of  economic  sanc- 
tions or  even  by  threatened  military  inter- 
vention requires  a  corresponding  political 
structure  to  have  any  constructive  effect." 

But  to  create  such  a  structure  would  re- 
quire what  might  be  called  the  World  War  II 
solution:  the  total  defeat  of  the  sanctioned 
country,  the  Imposition  of  a  new  political 
order  there,  and  a  lengthy  occupation  until 
the  international  community  was  sure  that 
new  and  more  acceptable  institutions  had 
taken  root.  A  World  War  II  solution  is  what 
the  world  seems  to  be  edging  toward  in  So- 
malia because  the  cost  to  the  international 
community  seems  manageable.  But  even 
there  the  great  powers  hesitate  to  make  the 
commitment  required;  The  United  States  has 
been  reluctant  to  take  action  to  disarm  the 


country  and  wants  to  leave  it  early,  several 
of  the  other  governments  participating  in 
the  occupation  have  indicated  that  they  will 
withdraw  their  troops  when  the  U.S.  troops 
leave,  and  the  U.N.  is  hesitant  to  confront 
the  need  to  establish  some  form  of  medium- 
term  trusteeship  over  Somalia  until  normal 
life  can  be  restored. 

But  suppose  that  the  international  com- 
munity were  to  take  all  those  steps  in  Soma- 
lia. The  problems  of  all  the  other  U.N.  mem- 
bers that  are  suffering  from  civil  unrest 
would  remain.  Already  African  governments 
are  suggesting  U.N.  or  U.S.  intervention  in 
other  ethnic  conflicts  on  their  continent. 
Clearly  the  U.N.  cannot  Intervene  in  every 
ethnic  conflict  around  the  globe.  The  world 
must  find  other  ways  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  tribalism  and  group  conflict  before 
the  hatred  and  mistrust  are  such  that  only 
outside  military  Intervention  is  likely  to 
succeed,  yet  Is  unavailable. 

DIVIDED  SOCIETIES 

In  searching  for  those  other  tools,  the 
world  must  recognize  that,  in  regions  like 
the  former  Yugoslavia  or  parts  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  facing  the  kind  of  crisis 
for  which  it  has  never  had  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. In  this  century,  when  two  or  more  pop- 
ulations have  been  reluctant  to  live  with  one 
another  In  a  single  state,  the  options  open  to 
the  international  community  have  turned 
out  to  be  either  unconscionable  or 
unpalatable:  ethnic  cleansing,  repression, 
partition,  or  power  sharing.  Of  the  four,  eth- 
nic cleansing  ironically  appears  the  most  po- 
litically effective,  albeit  the  most  morally 
reprehensible.  Despite  the  human  costs.  Po- 
land and  the  Czech  Republic  are  more  stable 
today  because  they  were  permitted  to  eject 
their  German  minorities.  So  are  Greece  and 
Turkey  after  they  carried  out  massive  ex- 
changes of  populations  in  the  1920s.  But  at 
the  personal  and  community  level  such  ex- 
changes are  exceedingly  cruel  and  they  were 
only  tolerated  because  the  wars  they  fol- 
lowed had  set  new  standards  of  cruelty.  The 
world  today  will  rightly  be  much  less  toler- 
ant of  a  state  demanding  the  right  to  ethnic 
purity. 

Repression  had  been  another  answer  to 
ethnic  conflict.  It  was  the  communist  answer 
throughout  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.  It  is  the  Syrian  answer  in  Leb- 
anon today.  It  Is  an  answer  that  provides  a 
temporary  solution  today  but  prepares  the 
way  for  a  political  explosion  tomorrow. 
Those  repressed  only  await  the  day  when 
they  can  rise  up.  The  world  tolerates  Syrian 
repression  in  Lebanon  today  only  because  it 
seems  somewhat  more  benign  than  the  eth- 
nic and  religious  anarchy  that  roiled  Leba- 
nese politics  from  the  mid  1970s  on.  It  Is  a 
miserable  solution  to  an  intractable  prob- 
lem. 

Partition  along  with  some  form  of  ethnic 
cleansing  was  the  world's  solution  in  Pal- 
estine and  South  Asia.  The  difficulty  with 
partition  is  that  the  line  cannot  be  drawn 
with  any  exactitude.  Significant  minorities 
will  be  left  behind.  New  ones  will  be  exposed 
or  develop.  Partition  has  been  impossible  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  because  the  Croatian. 
Muslim,  and  Serbian  populations  have  been 
so  mixed. 

Power  sharing  is  the  most  humane  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  ethnic  conflict,  but 
that  is  not  to  deny  its  unusual  political  dif- 
ficulty. As  John  Stuart  Mill  pronounced  In 
Representative  Government,  democracy  is 
"next  to  impossible"  in  a  country  with  a 
multl-ethnlc  population.  The  authorities  In 
ethnically  divided  Bosnia-Herzegovina  at 
first  sought  a  unified  state.  The  Serbs  feared 
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they  would  be  permanently  outvoted.  Now. 
under  the  pressure  of  a  civil  war.  all  sides 
are  discussing  power  sharing  with  U.N.  medi- 
ator Cyrus  Vance  and  European  Community 
representative  David  Owen.  Power  sharing  in 
Zimbabwe  took  place  only  after  years  of 
civil  war.  It  fell  apart  in  Lebanon  because 
demographic  changes  called  into  question 
the  legitimacy  of  the  power-sharing  formula. 
For  power  sharing  to  work  in  some  of  the 
ethnic  conflicts  that  now  trouble  world 
peace,  however,  much  more  needs  to  be 
known  about  how  different  societies  have  at- 
tempted to  resolve  their  ethnic  conflicts.  A 
1972  study  of  conflict  resolution  In  divided 
states  by  political  scientist  Eric  Nordllnger 
did  Identify  several  key  principles:  agreed 
outcomes,  proportionality,  mutual  vetoes, 
and  "purposive  depolitlclzation."  Thus,  con- 
flicts are  often  reduced  when  party  leaders 
make  pre-  or  post-election  deals  (agreed  out- 
comes) that  accord  the  defeated  parties  a 
place  at  the  table.  Societies  as  different  as 
Austria  and  Malaysia  have  reduced  bitter 
ethnic  or  religious  conflicts  through  a  politi- 
cal process  of  negotiated  outcomes.  Regard- 
less of  election  results,  the  numerically 
weaker  party  knew  it  would  still  have  a 
voice  In  national  politics. 

Many  ethnically  or  politically  divided 
states  have  tamped  down  conflict  by  a  pro- 
portional division  of  key  offices.  Examples  of 
such  states  Include  Belgium  or  pre-1975  Leb- 
anon. Elach  ethnic  group  was  assured  a  cer- 
tain number  of  key  positions. 

Frightened  minorities  may  also  be  reas- 
sured by  a  system  of  mutual  vetoes.  Both 
Austria  and  Belgium  have  sought  civil  peace 
through  such  a  system.  No  decision  can  be 
made  without  all  key  parties  agreeing.  "Pur- 
posive depolitlclzation"  Involves  an  agree- 
ment among  all  parties  that  certain  subjects 
are  outside  politics— for  example,  religion. 
States  that  have  followed  that  path  include 
Belgium.  Lebanon,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  final  principle  Nordllnger  identifies  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  and  is  rarely 
practiced.  The  history  of  ethnic  conflicts 
suggests  that  they  may  be  reduced  If  the 
stronger  group  Is  willing  to  make  the  major 
concessions,  in  Switzerland,  for  example, 
even  though  the  Protestant  majority  won 
the  civil  war  in  1847,  it  made  major  conces- 
sions to  the  defeated  Catholics,  who  were  of- 
fered equal  representation  even  though  some 
of  their  districts  were  smaller.  The  gesture 
was  so  successful  that  within  a  year  the  de- 
feated cantons  had  declared  that  they 
•would  offer  their  services  to  the  Bund  and 
fight  in  Its  army  at  the  slightest  sign  of  a 
threat  to  Switzerland  from  the  outside." 

Perhaps  one  reason  the  United  States  held 
together  as  a  democracy  after  the  Civil  War 
is  that  Abraham  Lincoln  asked  for  "malice 
toward  none"  and  "charity  for  all."  The 
South,  though  crushed,  regained  from  the 
victorious  North  equal  representation  In 
Congress.  Indeed,  through  the  seniority  sys- 
tem in  Congress,  the  South  acquired  dis- 
proportionate power  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment. More  recently,  white  Americans, 
though  a  majority,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
civil  rights  movement,  accepted  limitations 
on  majority  rights  In  the  form  of  affirmative 
action  and  other  racially  directed  policies. 
While  those  limitations  have  been  extremely 
controversial,  they  have  not  been  rejected 
because  the  national  goal  is  civic  peace. 
Now.  through  oddly  shaped,  gerrymandered 
districts,  the  American  political  system,  in 
the  Interests  of  racial  harmony,  is  going  so 
far  as  to  effectively  guarantee  more  seats  in 
Congress  for  AfMcan  and  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans. 


Ironically,  studies  of  ethnic  conflict  sug- 
gest that  some  of  the  remedies  that  Ameri- 
cans assume  can  address  the  problem  are.  in 
fact,  not  effective.'  For  example.  Americans 
tend  to  focus  on  Individual  rights  rather 
than  on  group  rights.  That  is  a  feature  of 
what  might  be  called  Anglo-American  de- 
mocracy. But  many  European  democracies 
practice  what  Is  known  as  "consociational 
democracy."  which  offers  greater  accommo- 
dation to  group  rights  and  more  protection 
to  those  who  feel  vulnerable  in  a  "winner 
take  all"  system  of  democracy.  European 
practice  seems  much  more  appropriate  for 
the  ethnically  or  religiously  driven  conflicts 
that  are  now  troubling  the  world. 

Americans  are  big  believers  In  federalism. 
But  specialists  in  ethnic  conflict  are  wary  of 
federal  solutions  because  they  tend  to  pro- 
mote secession  or  partition  and  even  greater 
Intolerance  toward  the  minority  groups  that 
are  left  behind. 

Finally,  a  recent  feature  of  American 
diplomacy  in  several  administrations  has 
been  a  strong  belief  In  the  need  to  negotiate 
from  strength.  That  position,  more  appro- 
priate for  a  Cold  War  struggle,  is  then  ap- 
plied to  other  conflicts  where  it  is  asserted 
that  no  one  should  win  at  the  negotiation 
table  what  has  not  already  been  won  on  the 
battlefield  or  through  the  ballot  box.  But 
deeply  rooted  ethnic,  religious,  or  ideologi- 
cal struggles  are  not  resolved  that  way.  Not 
understanding  that  concept,  Americans  are 
puzzled  when  an  election  in  Angola  does  not 
end  the  conflict  or  when  the  victorious  party 
in  Nicaragua  deems  it  necessary  to  reach  out 
to  the  defeated  Sandinistas. 

The  international  community  needs  to 
know  more  about  what  works  and  what  does 
not  in  the  handling  of  ethnic  or  religious 
conflict.  The  U.N.  Security  Council  should 
commission  a  study  of  successful  attempts 
to  resolve  such  conflicts  and  hold  a  meeting 
at  the  foreign  minister  level  to  discuss  the 
results.  Leaders  in  the  International  commu- 
nity need  to  understand  past  -successes  bet- 
ter so  that  they  may  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  crises  of  today. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  PEACE 

Armed  with  better  knowledge,  what  addi- 
tional steps  might  the  world  community 
take?  First,  the  international  community 
needs  to  dramatically  improve  the  U.N.'s 
ability  to  practice  preventive  diplomacy  so 
ethnic  or  religious  tensions  can  be  addressed 
before  they  erupt  into  violence.  Member 
states  have  long  denied  the  secretary-general 
the  eyes  and  ears  that  would  enhance  this  or- 
ganization's ability  to  Intervene  early  and 
effectively  in  crises  that  threaten  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  He  has  no  am- 
bassadors or  embassies.  He  has  been  discour- 
aged from  deploying  fact  finders  to  inves- 
tigate crises.  He  has  not  been  permitted  to 
take  advantage  of  new  breakthroughs  in  sat- 
ellite intelligence,  although  at  one  point 
INTELSAT  did  offer  to  reserve  three  chan- 
nels on  Its  satellites  for  the  U.N. 

To  provide  the  U.N.  the  eyes  and  ears  need- 
ed, the  Intelligence  agencies  of  the  great 
powers,  searching  for  a  new  mission  with  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.  could  provide  weekly 
briefings  of  the  secretary-general  or  senior 
U.N.  officials.  (There  is  much  criticism  of 
the  U.N.  for  not  alerting  the  world  in  time  to 
the  disaster  In  Somalia.  But  where  were  the 
intelligence  agencies  of  the  major  powers?) 


'See  Arend  Lijphart.  Democracy  in  Plural  Soci- 
eties (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  1977)  and 
Eric  A.  Nordllnger.  Conflict  Regulation  in  Divided 
Societies  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Center  for  Inter- 
national Arrairs.  1972). 


The  secretary -general  could  be  authorized  to 
buy  time  regularly  on  the  French  satellite 
surveillance  service.  SPOT,  that  Is  now 
available  commercially.  Moreover,  since  1986 
the  French  have  proposed  a  U.N.  satellite  for 
gathering  information  and  monitoring  devel- 
opments around  the  globe.  That  would  be  a 
more  useful  but  a  more  expensive  option. 

There  are.  of  course,  provisions  in  the 
Charter  that,  if  used,  would  enhance  the 
world's  ability  to  practice  preventive  diplo- 
macy. Article  99  permits  the  secretary-gen- 
eral to  bring  to  the  council's  attention  any 
situation  he  deems  a  threat  to  peace.  But  he 
must  know  enough  about  the  situation  to  be 
sure  of  his  ground.  He  could  draw  on  Article 
99  to  dispatch  fact-finding  missions  on  his 
own  authority,  as  Dag  Hammarskjold  did— to 
America's  dismay— when  he  visited  China  in 
January  1955;  but  even  if  it  should  be  used 
more  often.  Article  99  must  be  used  spar- 
ingly. Its  regular  use  without  the  support  of 
the  Security  Council  could  deprive  the  sec- 
retary-general of  his  authority.  Rather,  the 
great  powers  should  exploit  Article  34  of  the 
Charter,  which  states  that  the  Security 
Council  "may  investigate  any  dispute  or  any 
situation  which  might  lead  to  international 
friction  or  give  rise  to  a  dispute."  That  pro- 
vision should  be  used  to  create  anticipatory 
fact-finding  and  mediation  efforts  in  crisis 
spots  from  the  Baltic  states  to  the  Horn  of 
Africa. 

Second,  the  international  community  must 
begin  to  redefine  the  obligations  of  nation- 
states  so  that  minority  rights  receive  great- 
er protection.  Moral  approval  must  go  to  the 
civil  state,  which  seeks  to  provide  a  decent 
life  for  all  of  its  citizens,  rather  than  to  the 
ethnic  state,  which  provides  a  home  for  a 
dominant  nationality.  Prince  Bernhard  von 
Bulow,  the  former  German  chancellor,  wrote 
in  1014  that  "in  the  struggle  between  nation- 
alities one  nation  is  the  hammer,  the  other 
the  anvil,  one  is  the  victor  and  one  is  the 
vanquished.  "  That  was  the  logic  employed 
by  Adolf  Hitler  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
German  nationalism  over  all  others. 

Today's  German  state  is  light-years  away 
ffom  the  kind  of  Germany  envisaged  by  ei- 
ther of  those  leaders,  but  it  still  continues  a 
troubling  tradition  that  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  for  non-Germans  who  have  lived  for 
decades  in  Germany  to  receive  German  citi- 
zenship. The  law  effectively  brands  all  for- 
eigners in  Germany  as  not  belonging  there 
and  so  encourages  ethnic  violence.  Japan  Is 
another  state  that  has  similarly  tough  citi- 
zenship laws.  Moral  approval  for  such  an  ap- 
proach to  citizenship  must  be  withdrawn. 

In  promoting  the  civil  state,  the  U.N.  could 
look  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  treat- 
ment of  minorities.  The  peace  treaties  of  1919 
required  states  such  as  Czechoslovakia. 
Greece.  Poland,  and  Romania  to  assure  full 
protection  to  all  inhabitants  without  dis- 
tinctions of  birth  and  nationality,  language, 
race,  or  religion.  Meanwhile,  the  league 
worked  out  a  procedure  for  the  settlement  of 
minority  disputes.  True,  those  treaties  were 
flawed.  They  were  too  vague.  The  most  pow- 
erful states,  such  as  Germany,  did  not  accept 
comparable  obligations  toward  their  minori- 
ties. There  were  no  sanctions  for  those  who 
ignored  their  provisions.  But  the  treaties 
represented  the  first  attempt  in  history  to 
provide  international  legal  protection  to  mi- 
nority populations. 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  building  on  those 
treaties  after  World  War  n.  U.N.  members 
gave  far  less  attention  to  the  issue  of  minor- 
ity rights.  The  Soviet  Union,  with  its  many 
minorities,  did  not  want  a  strong  U.N.  Inter- 
est in  their  fate.  And  the  United  States  had 
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Ita  own  concerns  because  of  its  large  African- 
American  minority,  many  of  whom  were 
then  denied  the  right  to  vote.  The  U.N. 
human  rights  machinery  remained  more  con- 
cerned with  individual  rights  than  with  mi- 
nority rights. 

That  attitude  is  changing.  At  the  1992  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  U.N.  members  adopted  a  reso- 
lution on  minority  rights  that  stated  that 
persons  belonging  to  such  minorities  have 
the  right  to  enjoy  their  own  culture,  to  pro- 
fess and  practice  their  own  religion,  and  to 
use  their  own  language.  However,  much  more 
needs  to  be  done.  U.N.  members  should  take 
advantage  of  the  proposed  June  1993  meeting 
in  Vienna  of  the  World  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  to  begin  to  develop  the  concept  of  the 
civil  state  over  the  ethnic  state.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  codify  strong  obligations 
that  all  member  states  would  accept  with  re- 
spect to  minorities. 

Today,  the  Third  World  fears  that  the  de- 
veloped countries  will  use  human  rights  to 
resurrect  neo-colonlalism.  The  fears  are  so 
great  that  the  Vienna  meeting  is  in  danger. 
•>  To  combat  those  fears,  the  major  states.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  should  make  it 
clear  that  all  states,  including  the  great 
states,  will  accept  the  same  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  minorities.  At  the  Vienna 
meeting,  the  United  States  should  press  for 
the  creation  of  working  groups  that  could 
publicly  monitor  the  record  of  all  states  in 
that  sensitive  area.  The  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil should  also  develop  sanctions  to  be  ap- 
plied against  states  that  violate  their  inter- 
national obligations — denial  of  access  to 
International  capital  markets  and  inter- 
national financial  Institutions  or  suspension 
of  their  membership  in  international  institu- 
tions. 

Realistically,  world  opinion  alone  cannot 
prevent  a  large  state  from  mistreating  its 
minorities  if  it  is  determined  to  do  so.  But 
criticism,  ostracism,  and  sanctions  can  af- 
fect decision  making.  And  most  states  are 
not  In  a  position  to  defy  the  international 
community  totally.  As  horrible  as  the  events 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia  have  been,  it  is  in- 
structive that  in  the  face  of  vigorous  inter- 
national criticism,  which  was  late  to  de- 
velop, the  Serbs  opened  several  concentra- 
tion camps  to  Inspections  by  the  U.N.  and 
the  Red  Cross  and  began  releasing  many  of 
the  prisoners.  Part  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia  rests  in  the  fact  that,  be- 
cause the  U.N.  has  no  independent  intel- 
ligence capability  and  the  great  powers  do 
not  share  their  intelligence  with  it.  the  ap- 
palling conditions  in  the  camps  were  not 
news  until  so  many  had  perished. 

Third.  In  order  to  reduce  Third  World  fears 
of  great  power  intervention  in  their  internal 
affairs,  part  of  any  international  effort  to 
ensure  minority  rights  must  be  a  strengthen- 
ing of  regional  organizations.  Many  develop- 
ing countries  are  reluctant  to  see  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  dominated  by  five  permanent 
mem.bers.  of  which  four  are  former  colonial 
powers,  as  the  chief  enforcement  instrument 
of  intervention  to  maintain  International 
peace  and  security  and  to  protect  minority 
rights.  Indeed,  although  they  deserve  mem- 
bership, making  Germany  and  Japan  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Security  Council  will 
only  compound  the  problem. 

There  is.  in  fact,  a  growing  body  of  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  regional  organizations 
can  play  a  constructive  role  in  sorting  out 
seemingly  intractable  disputes.  The 
Contradora  Group  of  Latin  American  states 
was  able  to  inOuence  the  outcome  of  the 
civil  wars  in  Central  America  in  a  construc- 
tive direction,  and  West  African  states  were 


able  to  intervene  in  Liberia  during  a  cruel 
civil  war.  even  if  difficulties  remain.  The  As- 
sociation of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  played  a  substantial  role  in  facili- 
tating the  U.N.  peace  process  that  led  to  the 
signing  of  the  settlement  plan  for  Cambodia. 

It  will  be  objected  that  the  world  cannot 
depend  on  regional  organizations  to  show  the 
necessary  courage.  Last  July,  for  example. 
the  ASEAN  countries  remained  silent  on 
human  rights  abuses  in  Burma  while  the 
United  States  was  urging  the  region  to  take 
a  stronger  position.  The  Organization  for  Af- 
rican Unity  remained  silent  about  Ugandan 
dictator  Idi  Amin  until  he  had  finally  lost 
power.  The  Arab  League  has  examined  Isra- 
el's human  rights  record  with  a  microscope 
while  turning  a  blind  eye  toward  much  worse 
abuses  in  the  Arab  world. 

The  way  to  change  that  reality  is  to  again 
exploit  the  U.N.  Charter.  It  provides  that  re- 
gional organizations  cannot  undertake  en- 
forcement action  without  the  authorization 
of  the  Security  Council.  That  provision  of 
the  Charter  could  be  used  to  develop  over 
time  a  greater  degree  of  accountability  on 
the  part  of  regional  organizations.  To  date, 
the  Security  Council  has  not  made  relation- 
ships with  regional  groups  a  priority. 

The  Security  Council's  credibility  would 
be  enhanced  if  Its  composition  were  changed. 
But  a  Charter  amendment  to  grant  perma- 
nent seats  to  countries  like  Germany  and 
Japan  is  likely  to  take  time.  Meanwhile,  the 
council  has  the  right  to  create  suborgans. 
For  the  purpose  of  peacekeeping  missions, 
the  council  should  create  a  subcommission 
for  the  direction  and  financing  of  peacekeep- 
ing operations  on  which  Germany  and  Japan 
would  be  regular  members.  In  addition,  be- 
fore the  U.N.  authorized  a  factfinding  or  me- 
diation or  peacekeeping  operation  in  a  par- 
ticular region  of  the  world,  key  states  from 
the  region  should  become  members  of  the 
subcommittees. 

Finally,  the  world  community  should 
never  rule  out  the  use  of  force  in  principle. 
Often,  when  debating  the  use  of  force,  the 
U.N.  seems  paralyzed  by  the  prospect  of  a 
double  standard:  How  can  it  Intervene  in  one 
country  when  it  refuses  to  do  so  in  another? 
But  the  impossibility  of  Intervening  every- 
where should  not  bar  the  U.N.  from  acting 
anywhere.  The  international  community 
must  accept  the  inevitability  of  what  might 
be  called  opportunistic  idealism.  Thus,  one 
would  not  have  wanted  to  prevent  the  dis- 
patch of  troops  to  Somalia  simply  because 
the  international  community  was  unwilling 
or  unable  to  take  similar  actions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  But  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  the  world  community  will 
rarely  use  force  to  control  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious conflicts.  The  international  commu- 
nity has  neither  the  will  nor  the  capacity  to 
intervene  militarily  In  such  situations.  It 
needs  other  tools. 

The  development  of  such  tools  need  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  moving  toward  the  bold- 
er visions  outlined  by  Bush  and  Clinton  in 
the  campaign.  The  U.N.  could,  for  example, 
create  a  standing  force  composed  of  volun- 
teers who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  dan- 
gerous operations  under  the  U.N.  Hag.  To 
prepare  for  the  occasional  emergency  in 
which  a  much  larger  force  might  be  needed. 
U.N.  members,  including  the  United  States, 
could  earmark  national  forces  for  peacekeep- 
ing tasks.  Those  forces  could  be  trained  to 
respond  quickly,  within  a  few  days,  to  a  U.N. 
request  with  which  the  host  government  was 
in  agreement.  Earmarked  forces  might  train 
together,  and  governments  providing  troops 
could  be  invited  to  join  a  Security  Council 


subcommittee  that  would  oversee  the  train- 
ing and  preparation  of  the  forces.  But  all 
should  understand  that  the  permanent  U.N. 
force  will  be  far  too  small  to  Intervene  In  the 
many  ethnic  conflicts  from  which  the  world 
now  suffers,  and  member  states  may  be  re- 
luctant to  offer  earmarked  troops  for  an  en- 
forcement action. 

Some,  especially  those  sensitive  to  current 
U.S.  financial  difficulties,  might  ask  why  the 
world  should  organize  a  U.N.  force  that 
would  be  used  infrequently  and  would  be  so 
clearly  unequal  to  the  larger  task.  The  an- 
swer lies  in  a  belief  that  a  U.N.  effort  to  en- 
hance minority  rights  legally  and  U.N.  tools 
diplomatically  and  militarily  would  rep- 
resent a  global  commitment  to  act  that  is 
now  missing  even  on  those  occasions  where 
multinational  military  involvement  is  both 
possible  and  likely  to  be  effective.  Help  in 
Somalia,  for  example,  might  have  been  pro- 
vided much  earlier  if  U.N.  members  had  al- 
ready accepted  the  legal  and  financial  com- 
mitments involved  in  the  creation  of  new 
legal  instruments,  new  institutional  struc- 
tures, and  new  military  forces.  Instead  of 
procrastinating  and  then  insisting  that  the 
U.N.  effort  be  voluntary  in  order  to  save 
money— the  initial  U.S.  position— major 
powers  might  have  been  more  inclined  to  use 
instruments  already  in  place  and  paid  for. 

In  the  end.  of  course,  the  primary  need  is 
not  for  more  confilct,  even  under  a  U.N.  flag. 
The  need  is  for  more  diplomacy — early,  per- 
sistent, and  effective.  If  the  world  gains  that 
kind  of  diplomacy,  no  one  can  guarantee 
that  violence  will  never  erupt  again  as  it  has 
in  Bosnia  or  Somalia.  But  the  number  of 
such  conflicts  can  be  reduced,  the  lives  of 
millions  improved,  and  U.N.  members 
brought  closer  to  their  Charter  obligations. 
It  would  not  be  a  new  world  order,  but  it 
would  also  not  be  an  ignoble  goal  for  a  new 
and  activist  administration. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NA- 
TIONAL COMPETITIVENESS 
TECHNOLOGY  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 
OF  1993-S.  473 
•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  National  Competi- 
tiveness Technology  Partnership  Act  of 
1993  that  I  am  cosponsoring  is  grounded 
in  the  notion  that  there  are  incom- 
parable scientific  and  technological  ca- 
pabilities within  the  national  treasures 
we  know  as  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's laboratories.  More  importantly, 
the  bill  recognizes  that  the  labora- 
tories can  and  should  play  a  significant 
role  in  enhancing  the  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion's industries  and  spawning  new 
technologies  and  products  that  will  add 
to  our  energy  security  and  increase  our 
competitive  position  in  the  inter- 
national community. 

These  laboratories  have  a  wealth  of 
scientific  expertise  that  was  built  on 
our  need  to  develop  a  strong  national 
defense  complex.  Now  that  recent 
changes  in  the  world  have  reduced  our 
need  to  develop  weapons,  it  is  time  to 
focus  on  the  future  missions  for  these 
facilities  that  house  our  most  sophisti- 
cated research  and  development  pro- 
grams. Who  can  argue  against  channel- 
ing the  resources  of  the  laboratories 
into  partnerships  that  will  operate  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Government 


and  the  private  sector?  Since  the  early 
forties,  we  have  invested  a  significant 
amount  of  taxpayer  dollars  in  our  de- 
fense programs.  We  can  reap  a  huge 
bonus  from  that  investment  by  using 
the  expertise  developed  over  the  years 
for  military  purposes  to  increase  our 
economic  competitiveness. 

The  laboratories  have  developed  re- 
search and  development  capabilities  in 
virtually  every  scientific  and  techno- 
logical area.  Through  these  partner- 
ships, they  will  be  capable  of  making 
significant  contributions  to  commer- 
cializing technologies  in  such  diverse 
areas  as  manufacturing,  ceramics  and 
other  materials,  supercomputing,  and 
human  health.  We  are  encouraging 
such  activities  at  the  labs  by  guiding 
the  Secretary  and  the  laboratory  direc- 
tors toward  these  alliances  with  the 
private  sector.  These  partnerships  are 
the  best  mechanism  for  exploring  op- 
portunities to  utilize  for  civilian  pur- 
poses the  infrastructure  heretofore  de- 
veloped and  used  primarily  for  military 
requirements. 

While  I  strongly  endorse  this  concept 
there  are  many  questions  left  to  be  an- 
swered about  the  implementation  of 
this  technology  transfer  mission.  Main- 
taining proper  oversight  of  the  pro- 
gram without  discouraging  participa- 
tion by  industry  is  a  key  concern  for 
me.  Similarly  in  light  of  our  budget 
problems.  I  am  concerned  that  we  redi- 
rect existing  programs  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  this  legislation  as  opposed  to 
creating  new  programs  that  will  re- 
quire additional  funding. 

A  related  issue  is  the  expansion  of 
the  bureaucracy  within  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  addition  of  an  undersecre- 
tary and  assistant  secretaries.  The  leg- 
islation I  cosponsored  last  year  also 
contained  this  provision;  however,  the 
Energy  Committee  was  repeatedly  as- 
sured by  the  Bush  administration  that 
the  new  positions  would  result  in  a 
more  effective  organization  of  the  De- 
partment given  the  new  focus  for  the 
laboratories  created  by  the  bill.  Pre- 
sumably this,  as  well  as  the  other  is- 
sues about  which  I  have  expressed  res- 
ervation, will  be  thoroughly  explored 
and  satisfactorily  resolved  in  our  com- 
mittee hearings  on  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Johnston,  Domenici,  and 
BiNGAMAN  for  their  tireless  efforts  in 
crafting  legislation  that  will  not  only 
maintain  our  premier  scientific  and 
technological  facilities  for  future  de- 
fense needs  but  will  promote  their  use 
for  the  advancement  of  our  economic 
competitiveness.  Senator  Domenici  has 
been  pursuing  this  goal  for  over  a  dec- 
ade. I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  cospon- 
sor  with  him  the  product  of  that  en- 
deavor.* 


DANFORTH:  courage, 

CHARACTER,  CONVICTION 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 

finest  Members  of  this  body  is  our  col- 


league  from   Missouri,    Senator   Jack 
Danforth. 

He  and  I  have  not  always  agreed  on 
things,  but  there  has  never  been  any 
question  about  his  motivation.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  question  about  his  abil- 
ity. 

He  has  stood,  time  and  again,  for 
things  important  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation  and  has  done  it  when  it  did  not 
help  him  politically  in  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

Leadership  is  not  doing  what  is  popu- 
lar but  what  the  Nation  needs,  and 
Jack  Danforth  has  provided  that  kind 
of  leadership. 

I  was  pleased  to  pick  up  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  the  other  day  and  read  a 
tribute  to  him  by  his  former  colleague 
and  our  former  colleague,  Tom  Eagle- 
ton. 

Tom  Eagleton  summarizes  the  Dan- 
forth record  as  well  as  anyone  can. 

I  ask  to  insert  the  Tom  Eagleton  col- 
umn into  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Feb.  7. 
1993] 
Danforth:  Courage.  Character.  Conviction 
(By  TTiomas  Eagleton) 
The    Founding    Fathers   never   envisioned 
governmental  service  as  a  permanent  career. 
The  system  would  function  best,  as  they  saw 
it.  if  citizens  would  devote  some  years  of 
their  lives  to  public  service  and  then  return 
to  whence  they  came  and  use  their  govern- 
ment experience  for  the  greater  local  good. 
The  Founding  Fathers  would  be  very  pleased 
with   Sen.   Jack   Danforth— in   how   he   per- 
formed in  public  life  and  In  his  approach  to 
the  governmental  decision-making  process. 

Danforth.  the  politician,  was  a  three  "Cs" 
man:  courage,  character  and  conviction. 

Courage:  This  trait  was  apparent  from  the 
outset  in  issues  such  as  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  and  the  sale  of  F-15s  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Danforth  entered  the  Senate  as  Jimmy 
Carter  became  president.  In  political  terms, 
he  owed  nothing  to  Jimmy  Carter.  Yet,  on 
two  of  the  most  politically  incendiary  Sen- 
ate votes  of  the  Carter  years,  Danforth  sup- 
ported Carter— because  he  thought  Carter 
was  right. 

On  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  the  political 
right  and  the  veterans  groups  were  on  the 
war  path.  "We  stole  it  fair  and  square,"  said 
one  Republican  senator.  "It's  ours.  We  built 
it.  We  paid  for  it.  Well  keep  it,"  was  the  bat- 
tle cry.  Never  mind  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  said  it  could  not  be  defended  against 
sabotage.  Despite  the  political  risks,  the 
freshman  Sen.  Danforth  voted  for  the  treaty 
because  he  believed  it  was  prudent  public 
policy. 

The  F-15  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  was  another 
profile-in-courage  vote.  The  position  of  the 
pro-Israel  lobby  was  that  Saudi  Arabia  faced 
no  threat  from  any  of  its  Arab  neighbors, 
neither  Iran  nor  Iraq.  Arabs  do  not  attack 
Arabs,  it  was  argued.  Thus,  selling  F-15s  to 
Saudi  Arabia  served  no  purpose  other  than 
to  pose  a  threat  to  the  Jewish  state. 

Saudi  Arabia,  we  now  know,  faced  serious 
challenges  from  its  Arab  neighbors— and  still 
does.  Danforth  knew  it  in  the  '70s  and  cast  a 
gutsy  vote. 

Character:  In  the  summer  of  1990,  the  Sen- 
ate was  considering  President  George  Bush's 
proposal  to  amend  the  Bill  of  Rights  so  as  to 
prohibit  flag  burning.  In  the  200  years  since 
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it  was  enacted,  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  never 
been  amended.  Danforth  pointed  out  that 
flag  burning  was.  to  him.  a  repugnant  act, 
but  that  it  clearly  was  a  form  of  political  ex- 
pression. He  said,  "We  want  our  Constitu- 
tion, not  just  a  piece  of  it.  We  want  all  of  it. 
And  we  want  our  Bill  of  Rights.  We  want  our 
First  Amendment."  The  now-senior  senator 
from  Missouri  concluded  his  speech  with  a 
warning  to  Bush.  "No  election,  no  pocket  of 
votes  here  or  there,  no  percentage  points  in 
the  polls  justifies  even  the  slightest  nick  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights." 

Conviction:  Danforth  took  seriously  that 
the  Republicans  were  the  party  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  worried  that  his  party  had,  over 
the  years,  drifted  away  from  the  historic 
concern  about  civil  rights.  Danforth  worked 
to  form  a  group  of  Republican  senators  who 
could  cooperate  with  a  like-minded  group  of 
Democrats  to  get  rid  of  the  poisonous,  ra- 
cially charged  quota  controversy.  Danforth 
was  determined  that  his  party  not  play  the 
quota  card  in  the  1992  election.  Bush  kept  his 
pledge  to  Danforth  and  signed  Danforth's 
civil  rights  bill  in  November  1991. 

Quite  a  career.  Yes.  indeed,  the  Founding 
Fathers  would  be  very  pleased  with  Jack 
Danforth.* 


EXTENDED  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  acknowledge  my  support  for  S.  382,  a 
bill  to  extend  benefits  under  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation 
[EUC]  Program.  If  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  had  been  prohibited,  the 
EUC  Program  that  has  been  in  place 
since  November  1991  would  have  ex- 
pired this  coming  Saturday.  March  6, 
leaving  between  250.000  to  300,000  Amer- 
icans per  month  with  no  unemploy- 
ment insurance  as  their  regular  bene- 
fits were  exhausted.  I  am  therefore 
pleased  that  the  Congress  has  been  able 
to  act  so  quickly  and  decisively  to  ad- 
dress this  situation.  The  bill  will  be  on 
the  President's  desk  for  his  signature 
by  today  or  tomorrow,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  disruption  in  benefits  to 
those  who  have  been  out  of  work  the 
longest  during  this  recession. 

While  the  Clinton  administration  and 
Congress  pursue  action  to  stimulate 
and  strengthen  the  economy,  this  legis- 
lation will  provide  the  assistance  nec- 
essary to  get  the  long-terpi  unem- 
ployed and  their  families  through  a  few 
more  months  of  joblessness  while  they 
seek  employment.  Until  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  falls,  these  benefits  will  help 
pay  the  mortgage  and  the  doctor  bills; 
they  will  help  put  food  on  the  table  and 
gasoline  in  the  car.  In  Tennessee  alone, 
66,000  people  are  collecting  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  each  week, 
with  20,000  receiving  EUC  payments. 
And  while  our  unemployment  rate — 6.6 
percent  as  of  January— is  lower  than 
the  national  average,  it  is  still  far  too 
high.  With  the  passage  of  S.  382,  each 
week  1.500  Tennessee  residents  who 
would  have  exhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  will  now  con- 
tinue to  have  a  source  of  income.  These 
are  people  who  have  been  looking  but 
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unable  to  find  work  for  at  least  the 
past  26  weeks.  We  must  ensure  that 
these  out-of-work  Americans— the  big- 
gest victims  of  a  decade  of  voodoo  eco- 
nomics—have the  helping  hand  they 
need  until  the  economy  stabilizes. 

Some  may  argue  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  extend  unemployment  insurance 
because  the  economy  is  finally  begin- 
ning to  recover.  Of  course  all  of  us  are 
extremely  pleased  that  the  economic 
engine  seems  to  be  chugging  along 
more  forcefully  in  recent  months,  but 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  has  not  yet  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  employment  rate. 
While  many  of  the  leading  economic 
indicators  are  improving,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  of  7.1  percent  today  is 
actually  higher  than  during  the  depths 
of  the  recession,  when  unemployment 
stood  at  6.7  percent.  In  past  recessions, 
an  increase  in  employment  usually  led 
the  economic  recovery.  We  now  have  a 
situation  of  unprecedented  unemploy- 
ment in  the  aftermath  of  a  recession. 
Because  our  unemployment  rate  re- 
mains so  high,  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
pass  this  legislation.  Without  S.  382. 
45,000  Tennessee  residents  would  have 
been  cut  off  from  receiving  benefits  be- 
tween now  and  October,  when  the  EUC 
Prograjn  will  expire.  To  ensure  the 
continuance  of  our  economic  recovery, 
and  to  keep  these  families  stable,  we 
had  to  ensure  that  these  45.000  Ten- 
nesseans — and  the  millions  like  them 
around  the  country — maintained  some 
measure  of  purchasing  power. 

Make  no  mistake  in  thinking  that 
the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Program  is  a  solution  to  our 
economic  woes.  It  is  not:  EUC  is  only  a 
short-term  measure  to  help  relieve  a 
very  serious  problem.  Let  us  now  move 
as  quickly  as  we  can  with  an  economic 
recovery  plan  that  will  provide  long- 
term  solutions.  We  must  invest  wisely 
in  our  future,  in  a  way  that  provides 
job  growth,  improves  our  infrastruc- 
ture, and  utilizes  our  human  capital. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  tackle  our  mammoth  deficit,  which 
threatens  any  long-term  recovery.* 


community  oriented  institutions  have 
provided  $82  billion  in  housing  for  al- 
most 5  million  people;  $3.7  billion  in 
consumer  loans  to  more  than  800,000 
people:  and  140,000  student  loans  to  en- 
able young  people,  our  most  valuable 
resource,  to  receive  an  education.  New 
York's  community  banks  also  provide 
our  citizens  with  $20  billion  in  low- 
cost,  consumer-oriented  life  insurance. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Com- 
munity Bankers  Association  of  New 
York  State  for  their  service  to  their 
State  and  the  contributions  of  their 
members  to  the  well-being  of  our  citi- 
zens.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  organization 
that  has  dedicated  itself  to  helping  the 
people  of  New  York  State  in  recogni- 
tion of  its  centennial  anniversary.  The 
Community  Bankers  Association  of 
New  York  State  represents  135  commu- 
nity and  savings  banks  with  assets  of 
$145  billion,  employing  35,000  people  at 
1.400  locations  statewide. 

Mr.  President,  the  savings  and  com- 
munity banks  of  New  York  have  played 
an  invaluable  role  in  meeting  the  local 
housing,  consumer  business,  and  edu- 
cational needs  of  New  York's  commu- 
nities for  almost  two  centuries.  These 


URGING  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  TO 
SUPPORT  A  RESOLUTION  ON 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Mack,  for  himself,  Mrs.  Feinstein.  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Lieberman  and  Mr.  Burns, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legrislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

a  resolution  (S.  Res.  76)  urging  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  to  support  a  resolu- 
tion on  human  rights  in  Cuba. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  on  March  9 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
in  Geneva  will  consider  a  resolution 
drafted  and  cosponsored  by  the  United 
States  on  Cuba.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  U.N.  resolution  is  to  extend  the 
mandate  of  Special  Rapporteur  on 
Cuba  appointed  by  the  Commission  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce a  Senate  resolution  that  would 
urge  the  member  nations  of  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  sup- 
port this  United  States-drafted  resolu- 
tion on  human  rights  in  Cuba. 

Last  year,  the  U.S. -drafted  resolution 
establishing  a  Special  Rapporteur 
passed  by  a  margin  of  23  to  8  with  21 
abstentions.  The  Castro  government 
responded  by  refusing  to  comply  with 
"one  single  comma"  of  the  resolution, 
and  by  cracking  down  on  human  rights 
monitors  on  December  10,  1992,  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Day. 

This  year  the  United  States  delega- 
tion hopes  to  increase  support  in  the 
Commission  for  investigating  human 
rights  in  Cuba,  thereby  increasing  the 
pressure  on  Cuba  to  allow  the  Special 
Rapporteur  to  fulfill  his  mandate.  It  is 
critical  for  the  cause  of  human  rights 
in  Cuba  and  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  that 
the  pressure  on  Cuba  be  increased  in 
this  session  of  the  Commission. 


The  Senate  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing cites  the  dismal  record  of  Cuban 
noncompliance  with  U.N.  resolutions 
concerning  Cuba.  The  Castro  regime 
has  ignored  the  U.N.  Special  Rep- 
resentative, has  ignored  the  U.N.  Spe- 
cial Rapporteur,  has  ignored  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  and  has  ignored  re- 
peated calls  to  abide  by  the  most  fun- 
damental human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one  I  know 
who  is  more  courageous  and  selfless 
than  the  human  rights  activists  who 
risk  their  lives  and  freedoms  almost 
daily  to  challenge  Castro's  tyrannical 
regime.  The  report  of  the  U.N.  Special 
Rapporteur  states  flatly  that  the 
Cuban  Government,  "tends  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  repressive  means  to  silence 
any  expression  of  discontent  or  inde- 
pendent opinion,  no  matter  how 
small." 

That  says  it  in  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— "no  matter  how  small."  Castro's 
tyranny  is  total.  Yet  we  can  and  must 
stand  in  solidarity  with  the  brave 
Cuban  people  yearning  to  breathe  free. 
A  strong  vote  in  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Commission  for  human  rights  in 
Cuba  will  give  heart  to  these  brave  peo- 
ple and  say  to  them:  we  have  not  for- 
gotten you,  we  stand  with  you. 

The  U.S.  Senate  should  pass  this  res- 
olution to  send  the  message  to  Fidel 
Castro  that  the  world  will  not  ignore 
his  repression  of  human  rights  and  his 
flouting  of  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission.  I  urge  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  76)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  76 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  promote  and  protect  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  stated  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  elaborated 
in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights; 

Whereas  the  United  States  committed  in 
the  Cuban  Democracy  Act  of  1992.  to  "con- 
tinue vigorousl.v  to  oppose  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  the  Castro  regime"; 

Whereas  Resolution  61  (1992)  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  Special 
Rapporteur  "to  review  and  report  on  the  sit- 
uation of  human  rights  in  Cuba  and  to  main- 
tain direct  contact  with  the  government  and 
citizens  of  Cuba"; 

Whereas  the  Cuban  government  refused  to 
permit  the  Special  Rapporteur  to  visit  Cuba 
and  formally  expressed  its  decision  not  to 
"implement  so  much  as  a  single  comma"  of 
Resolution  61; 

Whereas,  despite  the  obstructionist  actions 
of  the  Cuban  government,  the  Special 
Rapporteur  submitted  a  report  describing 
the  systematic  abuse  of  human  rights  and 
concluding  that  the  Cuban  government 
"tends  to  resort  to  the  use  of  repressive 
means  to  silence  any  expression  of  dis- 
content or  independent  opinion,  no  matter 
how  small"; 


Whereas  the  Cuban  government  increased 
repression  against  leaders  of  several  human 
rights  groups  in  Cuba  on  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Day,  December  10,  1992; 

Whereas  on  December  18,  1992,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  passed  Resolution 
47/139  which  "regrets  profoundly  the  numer- 
ous uncontested  reports  of  violations  of  basic 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms" 
and  expressed  "deep  concern  at  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, beatings,  imprisonment  harassment, 
and  govemmentally  organized  mob  attacks 
on  human  rights  defenders  and  others  who 
are  engaged  in  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their 
rights";  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  cosponsoring 
a  resolution  on  Cuba  in  the  1993  session  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  which  commends  and  endorses  the  re- 
port of  the  Special  Rapporteur,  extends  his 
mandate  for  one  year,  and  calls  upon  the 
Cuban  government  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Special  Rapporteur  to 
"bring  the  observance  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  in  Cuba  up  to  univer- 
sally recognized  standards  .  .  .  and  to  end  all 
violations  of  human  rights,  including  in  par- 
ticular the  detention  and  Imprisonment  of 
human  rights  defenders  and  others  who  are 
engaged  in  the  peaceful  exercise  of  their 
rights":  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  should 
cosponsor  and  vote  for  the  resolution  re- 
appointing the  Special  Rapporteur  on  Cuba 
and  calling  on  the  Cuban  government  to 
abide  by  Internationally  recognized  stand- 
ards on  human  rights. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  further 
transmit  such  copy  to  the  member  nations  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

3rST66(i  to 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-304,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-7,  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'AMATO]; 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grass- 
ley]; 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter];  and 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]. 


The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  6968(a). 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy:  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  4355(a), 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy:  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'AMATO],  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  at 
Large. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  9355(a), 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy:  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns],  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott],  at  Large. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  but  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC 
PACKAGE 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
issued  an  analysis  of  the  President's 
economic  package  and  what  its  eco- 
nomic impact  would  be  on  the  deficit.  I 
have  compiled  a  fact  sheet  to  show  my 
colleagues  so  they  will  see  what  its  im- 
pact is  each  year  starting  in  1993,  all 
the  way  through  1998. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  insert 
this  in  the  Record,  but  first  I  would 
like  to  tell  my  colleagues  what  the  im- 
pact is. 

One,  President  Clinton's  deficit  re- 
duction goal  falls  $107  billion  short  of 
his  stated  goal. 

I  will  just  mention  a  couple  of  these 
items.  CBO  says  new  taxes  equal  $337 
billion  between  1993  and  1998.  These  are 
cumulative  figures.  New  taxes  are  $337 
billion,  and  tax  cuts  are  $70  billion,  so 
net  new  taxes  are  $267  billion.  They 
have  not  supplied  us  a  list  to  show 
what  all  the  new  taxes  are.  Some  of  us 
want  to  make  sure  they  are  including 
the  Social  Security  tax  increase  on 
senior  citizens.  I  do  not  know  if  CBO 
counted  that  or  not.  President  Clinton 
said  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
that  he  wanted  to  rely  on  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  He  said  we  are 
going  to  have  truth  in  budgeting.  So 
the  figures  I  am  giving  are  not  just 
from  the  Republican  Policy  Committee 


or  DON  NICKLES,  they  are  from  CBO. 
Hopefully,  we  will  get  the  details  of  the 
CBO  statement  so  we  can  show  every- 
body exactly  where  these  figures  come 
from. 

But  the  analysis  says  that  between 
1993  and  1998,  net  new  taxes  equal  $267 
billion. 

The  report  also  says  discretionary 
spending  cuts  equal  $159  billion;  and 
$112  billion  of  that  $159  billion  is  in  de- 
fense. So  that  means  there  are  $47  bil- 
lion in  nondefense  spending  cuts. 

CBO  also  says  that  there  are  discre- 
tionary spending  increases  of  $155  bil- 
lion. So  in  nondefense,  you  have  $47  bil- 
lion in  spending  cuts  and  $155  billion  in 
spending  increases.  Including  defense, 
net  discretionary  spending  cuts  are  $5 
billion.  Entitlement  cuts,  according  to 
CBO,  equal  $85  billion  and  new  entitle- 
ment spending  $34  billion  for  net  enti- 
tlement spending  cuts  over  this  5-year 
period  of  $51  billion. 

So  if  you  add  all  the  spending  cuts 
together — defense,  nondefense.  and  en- 
titlements— the  total  amount  of  all 
spending  cuts,  according  to  CBO.  over 
the  5  years  is  $55  billion.  I  might  men- 
tion, these  are  compared  to  CBO  base- 
lines, and  that  is  confusing  for  a  lot  of 
people,  but  that  is  what  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  projected 
spending  would  be  over  the  next  5 
years. 

I  think  it  is  important  now  to  notice 
the  difference  in  the  ratio.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  says  over  the 
next  5  years  net  new  taxes  will  equal 
$267  billion  and  it  says  the  net  amount 
of  spending  cuts  over  the  next  5  years 
is  $55  billion.  For  those  who  have  not 
figured  it  out.  that  means  there  is  $4.85 
for  very  dollar  in  spending  cuts,  almost 
five  times  as  much  in  tax  increases  as 
in  spending  cuts. 

I  think  that  is  a  vitally  important 
point  for  people  to  realize.  I  hope  that 
figure  sinks  in.  We  are  talking  about 
almost  $5  of  tax  increases  for  every  dol- 
lar of  spending  cuts,  and  this  comes 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  under  the  impres- 
sion, that  we  are  cutting  spending  just 
about  as  much  as  we  are  raising  taxes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  newspapers 
are  still  reporting  this  is  a  balanced 
deal.  That  is  not  the  csise.  That  is  not 
the  truth.  Those  are  not  the  facts. 

The  facts,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  are  that  we  are 
going  to  raise  taxes  $267  billion  in  the 
next  5  years  and  we  are  going  to  cut 
spending  $55  billion,  a  4.85-to-l  ratio. 
That  is  not  balanced.  That  is  more 
than  just  being  heavy  on  the  tax  side. 
That  is  lopsided  on  the  tax  side.  I 
might  mention.  I  notice  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  I  compliment  him  because 
he  is  one  of  the  few  Members  in  this 
body  who  comes  from  the  private  sec- 
tor as  I  have. 

That  massive  new  tax  increase  is 
going   to   put  a  lot   of  people   out   of 
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work.  I  will  just  touch  on  one,  the  en- 
ergy tax. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  say,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  con- 
cerned about  energy.  He  is  from  an  en- 
ergy-producing State.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  tax's  ramifications 
throughout  the  economy.  The  energy 
tax  alone,  it  is  said,  is  going  to  raise 
$71  billion  but  President  Clintons 
budget  says  we  are  going  to  offset  that 
with  $42  billion  of  spending  increases 
through  low-income  energy  assistance, 
through  earned  income  tax  credits, 
through  increased  food  stamps.  He  is 
going  to  spend  an  additional  $42  billion 
to  cushion  the  impact  of  a  $71  billion 
increase  in  energy  taxes. 

But  I  wonder  how  that  ofTset  will  af- 
fect a  company  like  American  Airlines. 
American  Airlines  is  the  largest  pri- 
vate employer  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. American  Airlines,  unfortu- 
nately, last  year  lost  $985  million.  The 
net  impact  of  the  tax  increases  on  en- 
ergy alone  is  estimated  by  them  to 
range  from  $200  some  million  to  $300 
some  million.  They  cannot  afford  that. 
They  cannot  pass  it  on.  If  they  could 
pass  it  on.  they  would  have  passed  it  on 
this  year  and  they  would  not  have  lost 
all  the  money. 

So  my  concern  is  that  we  are  going 
to  be  putting  a  lot  of  people  out  of 
work.  Some  people  have  estimated  the 
energy  tax  provision  alone  will  cost 
700.000  jobs.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
jobs  it  is  going  to  cost. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BURNS.  If  we  lost  as  many  jobs 
as  have  been  lost  in  the  energy  area  to 
explore  and  to  lift  oil  and  gas  in  the 
last,  let  us  say.  8  years,  there  would  be 
a  national  outcry  because  this  whole 
infrastructure  to  produce  oil  and  gas  in 
our  own  country  has  completely  moved 
offshore  and  now  they  take  another 
hit.  I  just  wonder  if  the  American  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  how  devastated  this 
industry  has  been  since  1984  and  1985. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  appreciate  my 
friend's  comments  and  question  be- 
cause there  is  no  doubt  that  most  peo- 
ple are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  over  400.000  people  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  in  the  energy  sector  just  in 
the  last  8  to  10  years.  And  this  energy 
tax,  I  might  tell  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Montana,  is  going  to  put  a 
lot  more  people  out  of  work.  But  I  will 
also  say  that  the  majority  of  the  700.000 
that  many  people  are  projecting  will  be 
out  of  work  is  not  from  the  energy  in- 
dustry. Many  will  be  from  the  energy 
industry,  but  many  more  will  be  in  air- 
lines, many  more  will  be  in  steel,  many 
more  will  be  in  automobiles,  many 
more  will  be  in  agriculture,  many  more 
will  be  in  any  industry  that  is  signifi- 
cantly dependent  on  energy. 

I  might  mention,  too.  to  my  col- 
league that  it  is  going  to  have  an  infla- 


tionary impact  of  significance.  I  had  a 
manufacturing  plant,  and  if  our  energy 
costs  went  up  we  tried  to  pass  them  on. 
And  if  we  were  profitable,  we  would 
pass  them  on. 

But  I  might  also  mention  in  our  in- 
dustry today,  we  are  not  profitable.  We 
cannot  pass  them  on.  We  would  if  we 
could,  but  we  cannot.  And  the  net  re- 
sult is  that  this  could  further  push 
many  ailing  industries  over  the  cliff. 

I  see  this  package  being  very  lopsided 
in  the  form  of  tax  increases  versus 
spending  cuts,  almost  a  5-to-l  ratio  of 
tax  increases  versus  spending  cuts.  It  is 
going  to  put  a  lot  of  people  out  of 
work.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do 
that.  I  think  we  need  to  look  at  the 
facts.  This  is  not  a  balanced  program 
that  President  Clinton  has  proposed. 
This  is  not  a  program  with  deficit  re- 
duction of  $500  billion  over  the  next  5 
years  of  half  tax  increases  and  half 
spending  cuts.  The  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office  says  it  is  not  $500  billion  in 
deficit  reduction.  It  is  $322  billion.  And 
of  the  $322  billion,  $267  billion  of  it  is 
tax  increases  and  $55  billion  of  it  is 
spending  cuts. 

Now,  they  go  on  to  add  that  they 
would  expect  we  would  have  debt  serv- 
ice savings  of  $33  billion.  And  so  for  the 
total  deficit  reduction,  it  would  be  $355 
billion  over  the  5  years  compared  to 
$462  billion  as  claimed  by  President 
Clinton  and  so  there  is  a  net  overstate- 
ment in  deficit  reduction  of  $107  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  that  report 
which  I  will  include  in  the  Record.  I 
also  want  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
year-by-year  assessment  of  President 
Clintons  plan  and  how  it  is  scored  by 
CBO.  I  might  mention  that  this  will 
show  on  a  year-by-year  basis  by  the 
end  of  the  5  years,  yes,  they  overstate 
the  deficit  reduction  by  $107  billion.  It 
also  shows  the  new  taxes  that  are  pro- 
posed as  scored  by  CBO.  They  show 
zero  in  1993.  and  I  find  that  interesting 
because  I  have  heard  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Bentsen  and  others  saying  that 
some  of  the  tax  increases  will  be  retro- 
active back  to  January  1  of  this  year.  I 
guess  the  money  will  not  be  collected 
until  1994  and  that  is  probably  the  rea- 
son why  it  is  scored  zero  in  1993.  But 
actually  it  is  a  tax  increase  for  1993.  I 
think  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware 
of  that. 

But  CBO  does  estimate  that  in  1994 
we  will  have  net  new  taxes,  new  taxes 
minus  the  tax  cuts  of  $28  billion.  They 
estimate  net  new  taxes  in  1995  of  $39 
billion:  1996,  $56  billion:  1997.  $72  bil- 
lion: and  1998,  $72  billion.  That  is  a 
total  of  $267  billion. 

On  the  spending  cuts,  if  you  look  at 
the  so-called  net  discretionary  spend- 
ing cuts,  after  all  those  5  years,  it  says, 
well,  we  are  going  to  have  total  discre- 
tionary spending  cuts  of  $159.  but  it 
says  we  are  going  to  have  spending  in- 
creases of  $155,  so  we  will  only  have  $5 
billion   of  net  discretionary   spending 


cuts.  And  that  includes  the  defense 
cuts. 

But  I  might  show  you  where  they 
fall.  The  first  year  we  do  not  have  a  net 
spending  cut.  In  1993.  we  have  a  $3  bil- 
lion spending  increase.  In  1994.  we  do 
not  have  a  spending  cut.  We  have  a  $10 
billion  spending  increase.  In  1995.  we  do 
not  have  a  spending  cut.  We  have  a  net 
increase  in  spending  of  $15  billion.  In 
1996.  we  do  not  have  a  spending  cut.  We 
have  a  spending  increase  of  $3  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  a 
spending  cut  until  1997,  and  then  we 
have  a  spending  cut  of  $17  billion,  and 
in  1998  a  spending  cut  of  $19  billion. 

I  might  mention  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  the  1990  budget  package,  all  the 
spending  cuts  were  stacked  towards  the 
last  2  years,  and  is  it  not  interesting  to 
note  that  all  the  spending  cuts  in  the 
President's  package  are  stacked  toward 
the  last  2  years? 

It  also  just  so  happens  that  the  Clin- 
ton administration,  when  they  made 
their  proposal,  wanted  to  eliminate  the 
spending  caps  of  the  1990  budget  pack- 
age for  1994  and  1995.  In  other  words, 
the  only  real  cuts  that  were  called  for 
in  the  1990  package  he  wants  to  lift,  he 
wants  to  take  off  the  caps:  he  wants  to 
increase  spending — $44  billion  of  his 
loss  of  revenue,  or  his  loss  in  deficit  re- 
duction compared  to  CBO  is  his  chang- 
ing or  lifting  of  the  caps. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
first  4  years  of  this  package  he  actually 
increases  domestic  spending  and  then 
in  the  last  2  years  he  actually  cuts 
spending. 

On  the  entitlement  side.  President 
Clinton  proposed  increasing  spending 
in  1993  by  $3  billion,  the  year  we  are  in. 
I  might  mention  that  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  unemployment  compensation 
package  that  we  passed  yesterday  that 
increased  entitlement  spending  $3.2  bil- 
lion in  1993  and  $2.3  billion  in  1994.  CBO 
did  not  score  that.  We  are  spending 
money  faster  than  CBO  can  calculate 
even  though  they  are  supposed  to  be  on 
top  of  it. 

In  1994,  they  show  no  net  entitlement 
cuts:  in  1995,  $2  billion  in  net  entitle- 
ment savings:  in  1996,  $11  billion  in  net 
entitlement  savings:  in  1997,  $18  billion 
in  net  entitlement  savings:  and  in  1998, 
$24  billion  in  net  entitlement  savings. 

Again  you  might  notice,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  all  the  spending  cuts  on  en- 
titlements are  really  saved  for  the  last 
3  years  of  the  package.  In  other  words, 
no  pain  for  1993.  1994.  and  1995.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  to  spend 
more  money  in  those  years.  But  we  will 
start  making  cuts  3  years  hence. 

So  net  spending  cuts,  if  you  add  all 
this  together,  equal  $55  billion. 

Now.  I  might  remind  my  colleagues, 
too.  of  that  $55  billion  in  spending  cuts, 
we  cut  spending  in  defense  by  $112  bil- 
lion. I  will  project  right  now  that  this 
Congress  wiil  not  allow  that  to  happen. 
I  doubt  that  we  will  even  cut  this  much 
in  our  budget  resolution,  but  we  surely 


will  not  do  that  2  or  3  years  from  now 
because  I  think  that  is  grossly  irre- 
sponsible and  we  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  a  quality  military  force. 

But  if  we  were  cutting  defense  $112 
billion,  it  is  kind  of  interesting  to  see 
over  the  next  5  years  the  total  net 
spending  cuts  are  $55  billion.  If  you 
take  defense  out,  you  will  find  out  we 
are  really  spending  more  money  in  en- 
titlements and  other  nondefense  pro- 
grams by  a  significant  amount. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
into  the  Record  both  of  these  charts.  I 
hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  look 
at  these  charts.  These  charts  clearly 
show  two  things:  One,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  does  not  agree 
with  President  Clinton.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  says  that  his 
budget  package  falls  short  $107  billion 
of  his  stated  deficit  reduction  objec- 
tives. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  also 
shows  that  under  his  plan,  according  to 
the  Congressional   Budget  Office,   the 


way  they  score  it,  $4.85  in  taxes  are 
raised  for  every  dollar  in  spending  re- 
duction. 

I  find  that  to  be  grossly  irrespon- 
sible. I  find  that  to  be  totally  unac- 
ceptable, and  we  need  to  change  the 
plan.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  look  at 
this.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  consider 
it,  and  I  sure  hope  and  pray  we  will 
change  it  and  change  it  dramatically 
before  we  see  a  budget  pass  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
CBO  report  on  the  Clinton  deficit  re- 
duction plan  dated  March  3,  1993. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CBO  on  the  Clinton  Plan:  14.85  in  taxes  for 
every  $1.00  in  spending  cuts' 

1993  to  1999 

New  taxes  337 

Tax  cuts (70) 


1993  to  1998 

Discretionary  spending  Increases  (155) 


Net  discretionary  spending  cuts' 

Entitlement  spending  cuts  

Entitlement  spending  increases  


85 

(34) 


Net  entitlement  spending  cuts 


Net  all  spending  cuts' 


51 


55 


Total,  new  taxes  &  spending  cuts         322 
Debt  service  savings  33 


Total  deficit  reduction 
Claimed  by  Clinton  plan  .... 


355 
462 


107 


Net  new  taxes 


267 


Discretionary  spending  cuts' 


159 


Amount    of   Clinton    plan    over- 
statement   

>S267  bUlion  In  nfew  tazes/SSS  billion  in  spendlnc 
cuU=»4.85.  ^ 

'Includes  S112  billion  in  cuts  to  discretionary  de- 
fense spending.  Dollars  in  billions,  compared  to  the 
CBO  current  law  baseline.  Items  which  increase  the 
deficit  are  listed  in  (parentheses). 

Source:  CBO  Report  released  on  March  3.  1993. 
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1996 
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0 

46 
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85 

(13) 
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(14) 

337 
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0 

28 

39 

56 

72 

72 
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(3) 
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(13) 
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(23) 
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(39) 

63 

(45) 
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17 

19 
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0 

2 
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18 

24 
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42 
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0 
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2 
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10 
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89 
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28 
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Source  C80  Report  released  on  March  3,  1993 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BURNS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mathews).  The  Senator  from  Montana. 


THE  SEXUAL  ASSAULT 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
to  S.  6.  the  Sexual  Assault  Prevention 
Act  of  1993.  This  bill  takes  a  strong 
stance  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  sexual  violence.  It  seeks  to  as- 
sist and  protect  the  victims  of  these 
horrible  crimes  and  gives  power  to 
States  and  localities  to  help  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  subject 
on  which  I  usually  speak,  and  I  will  not 
profess  to  be  an  expert  in  this  area. 
God  willing,  my  family  will  never  have 
to  face  the  types  of  terrors  this  bill  ad- 


dresses. But  for  many,  this  bill  may  be 
a  lifesaver.  And  I  mean  that  literally. 

We  need  to  be  tough  on  the  criminals 
and  protective  of  the  victims.  In  the 
best  of  all  worlds,  we  should  be  able  to 
prevent  the  crime  from  taking  place  to 
begin  with.  Barring  that  possibility,  we 
should,  at  the  very  least,  put  the  vic- 
tims' rights  first  and  make  certain  the 
perpetrator  does  not  have  the  chance 
to  repeat  the  crime. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  goes  a  long 
way  in  seeking  protection  for  those 
victims  of  these  horrible  crimes,  and 
grives  powers  to  the  States  and  local- 
ities to  help  them,  as  well. 

Violence  is  a  serious  issue,  and  unfor- 
tunately, in  the  case  of  sexual  violence 
and  domestic  violence,  women  are  usu- 
ally the  targets.  We  all  have  a  mother, 
some  of  us  have  a  wife,  and  some  of  us 
have  sisters  and  daughters.  I  would 
hope,  that  in  a  year  that  has  been  la- 
beled "Year  of  the  Woman,'  we  would 


do  everything  possible  to  see  that  our 
loved  ones  are  protected  from  the 
nightmare  of  sexual  violence. 

We  need  to  get  tough  on  crime,  and  I 
believe  strongly  that  this  is  something 
we  can  do  now,  without  having  to  wait 
for  a  comprehensive  crime  package. 

I  am  honored  to  add  my  name  as  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  6. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZING  TESTIMONY  AND 
REPRESENTATION  BY  THE  SEN- 
ATE LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Republican  leader,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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A  resolution  (S.  Res.  77)  to  authorize  testi- 
mony and  to  authorize  representation  by  the 
Senate  legal  counsel. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution? 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
Kofoed  V.  Swanson-Nunn  Electric  Com- 
pany, et  al..  No.  9209-06644,  an  employ- 
ment discrimination  case  pending  in 
the  Oregon  Circuit  Court  for  Multno- 
mah County,  the  defendants  seek  the 
deposition  testimony  of  a  member  of 
Senator  Hatfield's  staff,  concerning 
casework  performed  for  the  plaintiff. 
This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
employee's  testimony  in  this  case,  ex- 
cept concerning  matters  for  which  a 
privilege  should  be  asserted,  and  would 
authorize  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to 
represent  the  employee  in  connection 
with  that  testimony. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  resolution  and  the 
preamble  are  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  77 

Whereas,  the  defendants  in  Kofoed  v. 
Swanson-Nunn  Electric  Company,  et  al..  No. 
9209-06644,  pending  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  for  Multnomah  County, 
seek  the  deposition  testimony  of  Suzanne 
Beede.  a  Senate  employee  on  the  staff  of 
Senator  Hatfield; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can,  by  administrative  or  judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but  by 
permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  is  needed  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703<a)  and 
704(a)(2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  2  U.S.C.  «288b(a)  and  288c(a)(2).  the 
Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  represent 
employees  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  re- 
quests for  testimony  made  to  them  in  their 
official  capacities:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Suzanne  Beede  is  authorized 
to  testify  in  Kofoed  v.  Swanson-Nunn  Elec- 
tric Company,  et  al..  No.  9209—06644  (Or.  Cir. 
Ct.),  except  concerning  matters  for  which  a 
privilege  should  be  asserted. 

Sec.  2.  The  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is  author- 
ized to  represent  Suzanne  Beede  in  connec- 
tion with  the  testimony  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  resolution. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  Senate  continued  to  consider  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  S.  460. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  S.  460,  the 
motor-voter  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion,  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair,  without  ob- 
jection, directs  the  clerk  to  read  the 
motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  S.  460,  the  motor-voter  bill; 
Wendell  Ford.  Tom  Daschle.  Bob  Kerrey, 
Harlan  Mathews.  Harris  Wofford.  Pat- 
rick J.  Leahy.  Daniel  K.  Akaka,  Jeff 
Bingaman.   Dale   Bumpers,   Russell   D. 
Feingold,    Carol    Moseley-Braun,    Bob 
Krueger.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum.  John 
Glenn.  Joseph  Lieberman,  Don  Riegle, 
Paul  Wellstone,  George  Mitchell. 


LIVE  QUORUM  WAIVED  ON 
CLOTURE  MOTION 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
mandatory  live  quorum  as  required 
under  rule  XXII  be  waived  with  respect 
to  this  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  be  recognized 
to  address  the  Senate,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  as  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  morning  business,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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motion  to  prcx;eed 

The  Senate  continued  to  consider  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  S.  460,  the  Na- 


tional Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993, 
dubbed  as  the  motor- voter  bill. 

I  also  come  to  the  floor  to  express  my 
concern  that  early  in  the  103d  Congress 
we  are  seeing  the  gridlock  which  was 
so  much  a  topic  in  the  recent  Presi- 
dential election. 

We  are  all  aware  that  this  legislation 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  in  the 
102d  Congress,  but  was  vetoed  by  then- 
President  Bush. 

Although  the  Senate  was  not  able  to 
override  Mr.  Bush's  veto,  the  plurality 
of  that  vote.  62  to  38.  shows  the  biparti- 
san support  which  this  bill  has. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  Senator 
Ford  is  joined  by  Senator  Hatfield  as 
a  primary  sponsor  of  this  legislation, 
legislation  which  lists  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  as  cosponsors. 

■Yet.  last  night  an  objection  was 
raised  to  consideration  of  the  bill 
which  has  forced  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  to  file  a  cloture  motion,  fur- 
ther delaying  consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  certainly  respect  the  rights  of  Sen- 
ators to  object  to  consideration  of  a 
bill,  but  this  legislation  has  been  de- 
bated for  quite  some  time  now,  and  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  passed  iden- 
tical legislation  1  month  ago. 

Madam  President,  concerns  have 
been  raised  over  the  costs  of  this  bill  as 
well  as  the  potential  for  increased 
voter  fraud. 

When  I  first  reviewed  the  legislation 
I  had  similar  concerns.  I  immediately 
contacted  the  State  election  commis- 
sion in  Tennessee  to  get  their  opinion 
of  the  bill  and  its  potential  impacts  on 
my  State.  Madam  President,  no  one  is 
pretending  that  this  bill  does  not  carry 
some  additional  burdens  for  the  States. 

However,  I  believe  the  long-run  bene- 
fits may  outweigh  those  initial  bur- 
dens. 

Officials  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
office  in  Tennessee  were  concerned  ini- 
tially about  added  costs.  But  after  re- 
viewing the  registration  processes  they 
agreed  that  the  greater  part  of  in- 
creased expenses  were  needed  regard- 
less of  this  legislation  and  would  cer- 
tainly make  the  proposed  registration 
procedures  more  efficient. 

In  the  long  run.  Madam  President, 
this  efficiency  will  help  in  reducing 
costs. 

Other  arguments  related  to  voter 
fraud  are  valid  concerns. 

However,  I  feel  that  State  officials — 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  in  imple- 
menting this  legislation— will  establish 
appropriate  safeguards  to  prevent  voter 
fraud,  safeguards  similar  to  those 
which  are  already  proving  themselves 
to  be  effective  in  many  States. 

Madam  President,  these  concerns 
aside — and  they  are  valid  concerns, 
ones  I  know  we  can  address— my  appre- 
hension today  relates  to  the  posture 
taken  by  many  in  this  body  that  this 
bill  should  not  go  forward;  that  States 
do  not  want  this  bill;  that  this  is  a  bad 
bill  on  its  face. 


I  would  say  to  these  individuals  that 
those  arguments  echo  the  debates  of 
those  who  opposed  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  preventing  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color  or  pre- 
vious servitude;  the  debates  of  those 
who  opposed  the  19th  amendment  pre- 
venting discrimination  based  on  sex; 
the  debates  of  those  who  opposed  the 
24th  amendment  preventing  discrimi- 
nation based  on  ability  to  pay  taxes; 
and  the  debates  of  those  who  opposed 
the  26th  amendment  granting  the  right 
to  vote  to  all  eligible  citizens  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  18. 

Like  those  amendments,  this  legisla- 
tion is  about  expanding  our  democracy 
and  increasing  participation  of  U.S. 
citizens  in  the  voting  process. 

Instead  of  discrimination  based  on 
age.  class,  sex.  or  race,  we  are  seeking 
to  eliminate  the  final  barriers  which 
make  it  difficult  for  many  Americans 
to  access  voter  registration  processes. 

The  legislation  is  about  allowing  the 
voice  of  all  Americans  to  be  heard:  not 
of  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white,  south- 
em  or  northern,  and  I  would  emphasize 
not  of  Republican  or  Democrat,  but  of 
all  American  citizens. 

Madam  President.  I  voted  with  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee  to  report  this  bill 
to  the  floor. 

As  we  often  hear,  this  is  not  a  perfect 
bill,  that  is  one  reason  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  is  charged  with 
working  with  the  States  to  establish 
registration  procedures. 

I  may  still  support  amendments 
which  will  improve  the  legislation,  but 
currently  the  Senate  cannot  move  to 
amendments  because  some  in  this  body 
would  hold  up  the  action  of  the  Senate 
by  seeking  to  kill  this  bill. 

We  know  that  President  Clinton  sup- 
ports this  bill  and  will  sign  it  when  it 
comes  to  his  desk. 

I  urge  that  this  delaying  process  be 
ended  once  cloture  is  invoked,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  it  will  be. 

Those  who  have  concerns  about  the 
bill  should  offer  amendments  and  let 


the  Senate  act  on  those  amendments 
individually. 

When  I  came  to  this  body  just  2 
months  ago,  I  was  impressed  imme- 
diately by  the  relationship  which  ex- 
ists between  Senators — even  though 
those  Senators  might  differ  greatly  on 
issues. 

I  hope  that  we  can  move  forward  to 
debate  those  differences,  not  limit  ac- 
tion on  the  floor. 

I  commend  the  floor  manager.  Sen- 
ator Ford,  for  moving  this  bill  to  the 
floor  quickly. 

I  now  encourage  my  fellow  Senators 
to  invoke  cloture  so  that  we  can  con- 
sider this  legislation,  which  will  be  a 
benefit  to  all  Americans. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  8:45  a.m., 
Friday,  March  5;  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
be  deemed  approved  to  date  and  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  reserved  for 
their  use  later  in  the  day;  that  there  be 
a  period  for  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  9:20  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each;  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Chair's  announcement.  Sen- 
ator NUNN  be  recognized  to  speak  for 
up  to  30  minutes;  that  at  9:20  a.m.,  the 
Senate  resume  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  S.  460,  with  the  time  be- 
tween 9:20  and  9:40  a.m.  equally  divided 
and  controlled  between  Senators  Ford 
and  McConnell;  that  at  9:40  a.m.,  as 
agreed  to  in  a  preceding  agreement,  the 
Senate  vote,  without  any  intervening 
action  or  debate,  on  the  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture  on  the  motion  to  procieed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  460. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
8:45  A.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  8:45  a.m..  Friday.  March 
5. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  5:12  p.m., 
recessed  until  Friday.  March  5.  1993.  at 
8:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  March  4.  1993: 
the  judiciary 

Rf.SSELL  F  CAN.\N  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  OOLU.MBIA 
TO  BE  AN  ASSOCIATE  JUDGE  OF  THE  SLTERIOR  COURT 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FOR  THE  TERM  OF  FIF 
TEEN  YEAR!!   VICE  RONALD  P  WERTHEIM   RETIRED 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Elxecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  4.  1993: 

DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REAI.IGNME.NT 
COMMISSION 

PETER  B  BOWMAN.  OF  MAINE.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REAUGNTilENT  COM- 
MISSION FOR  A  TER.M  EXPtRTNO  AT  THE  END  OF  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  103RD  CONGRESS 

BEVERLY  BL-TCHKR  B^-RON.  OF  MARYLAND  TO  BE  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  DEFENSE  BASE  CLa'iURE  ANT)  RE 
ALICN-MENT  COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  KXl'IRINn  AT  THE 
ENT)  OF  THE  FIB.ST  SE.SSION  OF  THE  :0[iRI>  CONGRESS 

JAMES  A  COURTER  OF  .SE»  JERSEY  TO  BE  A  .MEMBER 
OF  THE  DEFENSE  BA.=E  CLOSURE  ANI)  RE.AUGNMENT 
COMMISSION  FOR  A  TER-M  EXI'IRING  AT  THE  END  OF  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  !03RD  CONGRESS 

REBECCA  GERN-HARDT  COX  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA. TO  BE  A  MEMPFJ*  OF  THE  DEFEN.SE  BASE  CIX>- 
SURE  AND  REAUGNMENT  COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  EX- 
PIRING AT  THE  E.VD  OF  THE  FIRST  SESSION  '<F  THE  imRT) 
CONGRESS 

IHNSFORD  T  JOHNSON  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OK  TITS  DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  PKAI.IGNMENT 
COMMI  -SION  F(.R  A  TERM  EXPIRING  AT  THE  END  Or  THE 
FIRST  SRS810N  O"^  THE  103RD  CONORESS 

ARTHUR  LEVITT.  JR  .  OF  NEW  ■■ORK.  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REAHGNMEIin 
COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  AT  THE  END  OF  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  I03RD  CONGhESS 

HARRY  C  MCPHERSON  JR  .  OF  M-ARYLAM)  TO  BE  A 
.MEMBER  OF  THE  DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  .ANO  RE 
ALIG.NVENT  COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  AT  THE 
END  OF  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  103HD  CfJNGRESS 

ROBERT  D  RTI'ART.  JR  .  OF  ILLINOIS  TO  BE  A  MEMHER 
OF  THE  DEFENSE  PASE  CLOSURE  AND  REALIGNMENT 
COMMISSION  FOR  A  TERM  EXPIRING  AT  THE  E.ND  OF  THE 
FIR-«T  SESSION  OP  THK  lOBRD  CONGRESS 

J.A.MES  A  COURl  ER.  OF  NEW  JERSEY  TO  BE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  DEFENSE  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REALIGNMENT 
COMMISSION 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMIN'EES  COMMIT.MENT  TO  RESPO.ST)  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  ANTJ  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANT  DLXY 
CX)NSTrroTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


March  4,  1993 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TAX 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUS-^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  ]993 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing with  Representative  JOHf  Lewis  and 
Representative  Dave  Camp  a  bill  to  amend 
.section  842(b)  of  ttie  Internal  Revenue  Code 
wtiich  affects  tfie  taxation  of  foreign  compa- 
nies carrying  on  insurance  businesses  witfiin 
the  United  States.  This  legislation  is  intended 
to  correct  certain  technical  problems  and  in- 
equities in  the  current  section  842(b). 

Section  B42(b)  was  added  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1987  to  address  a  con- 
cern that  foreign  insurance  companies  were 
able  to  minimize  the  aiTXJunt  of  net  investment 
Income  subject  to  U.S.  taxation.  Section 
842(b)  sets  out  rules  for  calculations  of  "re- 
quiied  U.S.  assets"  and  "minimum  effectively 
connected  net  investnnent  income."  Under 
section  3-.2(b).  the  net  investment  income  of  a 
foreign  insurance  company  that  is  effectively 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  an  insurance 
business  in  the  United  States  may  not  be  less 
than  the  recuired  U.S.  assets  of  the  company 
multiplied  by  the  domestic  investment  yield  ap- 
plicable to  the  company  for  the  taxable  year. 
"Required  U.S.  assets"  is  the  product  of  the 
foreign  insu'ance  company's  U.S.  insurance  li- 
abilities and  the  domestic  asset-liability  per- 
centage. Once  this  minimum  annount  of  effec- 
tively connected  net  investment  income  is  cal- 
culated, *he  insurance  company  pays  tax 
under  the  regime  set  out  in  subchapter  L  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  •  Code,  but  using  tl  le 
greater  of  this  minimum  amount  or  the  compa- 
ny's actual  amount  of  effectively  connected 
net  investment  income  as  the  amount  of  its 
net  investment  irx;ome. 

The  amending  legislaiion  does  not  change 
the  fundamental  corKept  set  out  in  the  1987 
amendments  but  simply  corrects  certain  tech- 
nical prot)lems  arxj  ineqjities.  Current  section 
872(b)  is  incc'!S;stent  with  our  internationi  I  ot>- 
ligations.  P'?  amending  legislation  modifies 
current  section  842(b)  in  three  mechanical 
ways. 

Tne  first  twc  problems  with  current  seotion 
842(b)  are  due  to  the  fact  that  Treasury  has 
been  using  2-yeaf-old  financial  statement  data 
from  the  annual  statements  of  the  dcnr.esfic  irv 
surance  companies — the  so-called  NAIC  an- 
nual $(atements— as  the  representative  di.- 
mestic  company  da'i  to  determine  the  Jomea- 
tic  assets-lif bH'ty  pe.centagu  ^nc*  domestic  in- 
vestment yi?'(  .  I  he  domestic  asset-liaoiiity 
percentage  ano  ttie  domestic  inveftme.it  yield 
are  then  jseci  by  the  foreign  insurarxie  com- 
panies *o  3;t,ulate  their  minimum  effectively 
connecteo  ne\  investment  irtcome.  The 
amending     ^gis'ation   --equires   tfial   Treasury 


use  domestic  company  tax  return  data,  to  the 
extent  possible,  from  the  same  taxable  year 
as  the  year  for  which  the  section  842(b)  cal- 
culations are  being  done.  Since  foreign  insur- 
ance companies  are  taxed  on  the  basis  of  the 
domestic  asset-liability  percentage  arxj  the  do- 
mestic investment  yield  calculated  under  sec- 
tion 842(b),  it  seems  only  fair  and  reasonable 
that  the  domestic  ratios  be  calculated  using 
the  statement  data.  Furthermore,  the  use  of 
domestic  insurance  company  tax  return  data 
changes  the  calculation  of  the  minimum 
amount  of  effectively  connected  net  invest- 
ment income  so  that  it  is  t)ased  upon  amounts 
of  net  investment  income  on  which  domestic 
companies  have  t>een  taxed. 

The  third  problem  with  current  section 
842(b)  is  that  it  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation year-to-year  investment  yield  fluctuations 
which  are  due  to  normal  trading  practice  dif- 
ferences. The  amending  legislation  provides 
for  a  carryover  account  to  account  for  ordinary 
year-to-year  differences  in  portfolio  trading 
practices  from  company  to  company. 

The  use  of  2-year-old  data  from  domestic 
insurance  companies  to  cateulate  the  domestic 
asset-liability  percentage  and  the  domestic  in- 
vestment yield  creates  a  serious  distortion  in 
calculating  the  appropriate  tax  liability  for  for- 
eign insurance  companies.  The  2-year  lag  has 
created  a  particularly  serious  problem  given 
the  effective  date  of  section  842(b).  The  first 
taxable  year  for  which  section  842(b)  is  appli- 
cable is  1988.  Thus,  1986  investment  yields 
will  be  used  under  existing  section  842(b)  to 
cakrulate  the  minimum  which  will  be  compared 
with  the  foreign  insurance  company's  1 988  ac- 
tual effectively  connected  net  investment  in- 
come. Investment  yields  for  1986  were  much 
higher  than  the  investment  yields  earned  by 
both  domestic  and  foreign  companies  in  1 988. 
The  1986  domestic  investment  yield,  as  cal- 
culated by  Treasury,  was  10  percent.  The 
comparable  domestic  investment  yield  for 
1988  is  8.8  percent,  a  difference  of  120  basis 
points.  This  problem  can  reoccur  from  year  to 
year  as  yields  fluctuate. 

A  second  problem  with  current  section 
842(b)  involves  the  source  of  the  data  tieing 
used  by  Treasury  to  calculate  the  domestic 
asset-liat)ility  percentage  and  the  domestic  in- 
vestment yield.  In  both  Notice  89-96  and  No- 
tice 90-13,  Treasury  stated  that  it  utilized 
NAIC  annual  statement  data  to  determine  tx)th 
the  domestic  asset-liability  percentage  and  the 
domestic  investment  yield.  Tax  return  net  in- 
vestment income  can  vary  significantly  from 
NAIC  annual  statement  net  investment  in- 
come. Congress  recognized  this  point  in  sec- 
tion 56(f)(1)  which  provides  that,  for  taxable 
year  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  a  corporation 
must  increase  its  alternative  minimum  taxable 
in'^ome  by  60  percent  of  the  difference  be- 
tween fin  ncial  statement  income,  as  adjusted, 
and  alternative  minimum  taxable  income  by  50 
percent  he  difference  between  financial 
statement  i.i.ome,  as  adjusted,  and  alternative 


minimum  taxable  irx;ome  computed  without  re- 
gard to  section  56(f)(1).  Using  NAIC  annual 
statement  data  for  section  842(b)  purposes 
has  the  effect  of  taxing  foreign  life  insurance 
companies  based  upon  the  financial  statement 
net  investment  income  of  domestic  life  insur- 
ance companies  even  though  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  domestic  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  or  will  be  actually  subject  to 
tax  on  that  amount  of  net  investment  income. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  difference  be- 
tween  NAIC  annual  statement  data  and  tax  re- 
turn data  is  in  the  cateulation  of  net  capital 
gains  and  losses.  For  NAIC  annual  statement 
purposes,  gains  and  losses  are  calculated 
using  NAIC  asset  values,  not  actual  tax  costs. 
NAIC  asset  values  are  subject  to  write-downs 
and  write-ups,  with  conservative  gukjelines 
mandated  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  the 
NAIC  annual  statement  dictating  more  write- 
downs than  write-ups.  This  results  in  a  txx)k 
value  which  is  generally  less  than  tax  cost  and 
therefore  NAIC  annual  statement  capital  gains 
greater  than  capital  gains  on  a  tax  basis.  Such 
overstatements  inflate  the  domestic  invest- 
ment yield.  This  inflation  of  domestic  invest- 
ment yield  is  inappropriate  since  the  U.S.  in- 
surance companies  are  not  tieing  taxed  on  the 
gains  calculated  in  this  manner. 

A  third  problem  with  section  842(b)  which  is 
addressed  by  this  legislation  involves  the 
whipsaw  effect  of  section  842(b)'s  year-by- 
year  comparison  of  the  required  minimum 
amount  of  effectively  connected  investment  in- 
come and  the  company's  actual  r>et  invest- 
ment income. 

Under  current  law  section  842(b),  in  any 
taxable  year,  a  foreign  insurance  company  is 
subject  to  tax  on  the  greater  of  first,  its  actual 
effectively  connected  net  investment  income 
and  second,  its  minimum  effectively  connected 
net  investment  income,  with  the  minimum 
tjeing  calculated  using  domestic  company  fi- 
nancial statement  data  from  2  years  previous 
to  the  current  year.  This  greater-of  approach 
will  result  in  the  foreign  insurance  company 
t)eing  subject  to  tax  on  net  investment  income 
greater  than  either  it  or  a  representative  do- 
mestic insurance  company  earns  over  any 
measured  period  of  time. 

For  example,  if  foreign  company  investment 
yields  over  time  are  identical  to  domestic  conv 
pany  investment  yields  during  the  same  penod 
but  differ  on  a  year-by-year  basis,  under  cur- 
rent section  842(b),  tiecause  of  the  greater-of 
approach  of  section  842(b),  exacertaated  by 
the  2-year  lag  and  data  collection  problems, 
the  foreign  comptany  will  be  subject  to  tax  on 
a  greater  cumulative  yield  over  the  period  than 
either  it  or  the  representative  domestic  compa- 
nies earned  dunng  that  pieriod.  A  small  dif- 
ference in  investment  yield  can  create  large 
distortions  in  the  calculated  minimum  under 
section  842(b).  This  distortive  impact  can  cre- 
ate a  U.S.  tax  liability  for  a  foreign  insurance 
company  that  exceeds  its  U.S.  net  income. 

A  carryover  account  is  needed  even  though 
the  amending  legislation  eliminates  the  use  of 
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2-year-old  data.  Tfie  carryover  account  is 
needed  to  account  for  year-by-year  differences 
in  trading  practices,  year-to-year  investment 
performance,  portfolio  mix,  and  the  timing  of 
realization  of  capital  gains  and  losses  between 
a  foreign  insurance  company  and  the  rep- 
resentative domestic  insurance  company 
which  can  result  in  significant  year-by-year  dif- 
ferences between  the  domestic  and  foreign 
yields,  even  where  the  yields  are  identical  on 
a  cumulative  basis  over  time. 

The  use  of  a  carryover  account  is  necessary 
to  ensure  that  trading  differences  and  timing 
issues  do  not  result  in  a  foreign  insurance 
company  tieing  subject  to  income  tax  on  a  cu- 
mulative amount  of  net  investment  income  that 
exceeds  twth  what  the  foreign  insurance  com- 
pany and  the  representative  domestic  insur- 
ance company  actually  earned  over  the  period 
of  time.  The  carryover  account  would  keep 
track,  on  a  yearly  kiasis,  of  the  cumulative  dif- 
ference between  actual  effectively  connected 
net  investment  income  and  minimum  effec- 
tively connected  net  investment  income.  The 
intent  of  the  carryover  account  is  to  ensure 
that  a  foreign  insurance  company  will  be  sut)- 
ject  to  tax  on  the  greater  of  its  cumulative  ac- 
tual effectively  connected  net  investment  in- 
come and  the  cumulative  minimum  effectively 
connected  net  investment  income.  The  great- 
er-of concept  is  measured  on  a  cumulative 
basis,  not  an  annual  basis. 

While  current  section  842(d)(2)  provides  that 
Treasury  shall  issue  regulations  that  provide 
for  adjustments  in  future  years  where  actual 
effectively  connected  net  investment  income  in 
a  year  exceeds  minimum  effectively  connected 
net  investment  income  for  that  year,  no  regu- 
lations have  been  issued  on  this  point.  The 
amending  legislation  clarifies  that  adjustments 
would  be  made  so  that  the  foreign  company 
will  be  subject  to  tax  over  the  cumulative  pe- 
riod on  the  greater  of  what  it  actually  earns 
over  the  same  period.  If,  due  to  poor  invest- 
ment performance,  the  foreign  company  earns 
less  then  the  company  would  be  subject  to  tax 
on  the  cumulative  minimum.  If  the  foreign 
company  earns  more  than  the  cumulative  re- 
quired minimum  over  (he  period,  the  foreign 
company  would  be  subject  to  tax  on  its  cumu- 
lative actual. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  problems  laid  out 
above,  current  section  842(b)  violates  the  non- 
discrimination articles  found  in  many  of  our  in- 
come tax  treaties  in  that  section  842(b)  taxes 
a  foreign  insurance  company  less  favorably 
than  domestic  insurance  companies  are  taxed 
t)ecause,  under  the  current  section  842(b),  for- 
eign insurance  companies  are  not  taxed 
based  upon  their  own  investment  results  but 
instead  are  taxed  based  upon  the  investment 
results  of  their  competitors  with  such  results 
being  calculated  using  2-year-old  financial 
statement  data.  The  modifications  described 
above  are  intended  to  make  section  842(b) 
work  in  a  manner  that  is  fairer  than  the  current 
section  842(b). 

I  have  requested  a  revenue  estimate  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  for  this  legis- 
lation and  am  awaiting  a  response.  In  these 
times  of  fiscal  austerity,  the  revenue  con- 
sequences of  any  proposal,  even  one  firmly 
grounded  in  good  tax  policy  as  I  believe  this 
one  is,  may  constrain  the  Congress  in  ad- 
dressing a  problem  in  the  Tax  Code.  However, 
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I  strongly  feel  that  revenue  costs  alone  sfiould 
not  prevent  us  from  seeking  to  implement  our 
Tax  Code  fairly.  Finally,  it  stiould  be  noted  that 
during  markup  of  the  1 990  reconciliation  bill,  a 
proposal  similar  to  this  one,  was  included  in  a 
list  of  28  tax  proposals  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  determined  were  good  tax  policy  and 
were  relatively  noncontroversial.  For  all  these 
reasons,  I  urge  the  House  to  give  serious  corv 
sideration  to  these  important  reforms. 


SUPPORT  THE  CREATION  OF  A  NA- 
TIONAL RESOURCE  CENTER  FOR 
GRANDPARENTS 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1993 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  which  will 
create  a  National  Resource  Center  for  Grand- 
parents. This  bill,  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1 965  would  create  a  central  clear- 
inghouse of  information  for  millions  of  grand- 
parents around  our  Nation,  who  are  taking  on 
the  enormous  challenges  and  responsibilities 
of  caring  for  their  grandchildren,  or  who  are 
working  to  maintain  lasting  relationships  with 
their  grandchildren.  My  interest  in  this  issue 
comes  from  a  constituent  of  mine.  Max 
Chasens  from  Margate,  NJ.  It  was  his  testi- 
mony tjefore  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Services  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  in 
1982  that  provided  the  initial  leadership  in 
what  has  tiecome  a  nationwide  initiative.  This 
bill,  introduced  late  in  the  102d  Congress  by 
former  Representative  Thomas  J.  Downey, 
chairman  of  tfie  Sulxommittee  on  Human 
Services,  has  received  great  support  from  not 
only  grandparents  but  also  many  organizations 
who  work  to  advance  intergenerational  rela- 
tionships and  programs  around  the  country,  in 
particular  Generations  United,  a  coalition  of 
over  100  national  organizations  on  inter- 
generational issues  and  programs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  National  Coalition  for  Grandparents,  a  coa- 
lition formed  by  hundreds  of  grandparents 
support  groups  around  the  United  States. 

One  might  ask  why  we  need  a  resource 
center  for  grandparents.  After  all,  society  has 
existed  forever  without  one.  What  could  be 
more  natural  than  being  a  grandparent?  I  re- 
memlaer  as  a  boy  that  my  earliest  recollections 
were  of  my  grandfather.  He  was  like  another 
father  to  me.  He  was  a  member  of  our  house- 
hold until  I  left  to  get  married.  I  could  not  have 
imagined  life  without  his  presence  and  his 
love.  He  was  always  there  for  me,  but  I  was 
one  of  the  fortunate.  I  had  my  parents  and  my 
grandfather  at  my  side. 

Unfortunately,  times  have  changed  and  we 
are  seeing  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  numtjer 
of  grandparents  who  are  raising  their  grand- 
children because  the  parents  of  those  children 
cannot  or  will  not.  For  whatever  the  reason,  be 
it  a  dependency  on  drugs  or  alcohol,  death,  di- 
vorce, incarceration,  grandparents  are  readily 
stepping  in  to  fill  the  void  that  exist  for  their 
grandchildren. 

Grandparents  often  require  outside  help  to 
deal  with  the  challenges  of  the  nineties.  The 
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National  Resource  Center  for  Grandparents 
woukj  provide  that  extra  assistance.  Often 
grandparents  wtio  are  raising  their  grand- 
chiWren  are  unaware  tfiat  tfiere  are  others 
who  are  experiencing  similar  joys,  challenges 
and  frustrations. 

Sometimes  grandparents  need  a  hand  in 
handling  a  specific  problem  or  situation  in  their 
own  community  that  affects  their  grandcii'Id. 

The  National  Resource  Center,  which  would 
be  estat)lished  by  grant  or  contract,  would  pro- 
vioe  a  toll  free  number  to  increase  access  to 
the  information  and  assist? --ce  availatte  from 
the  center.  This  assistance  would  be  provided 
by  professionals  and  volunteers,  some  of 
whom  would  t>e  grandparents  themselves,  and 
would  consist  of  referral,  financial  or  ,egal  in- 
formation regarding  the  raising  of  and  ttieir  re- 
lationship with  their  grandchildren,  in  addition, 
the  center  would  t>e  required  tc  collect  and 
make  available  intormatiori  regarding  the 
many  programs,  projects  ar,a  activitie«^  devel- 
oped by  public  and  private  organizations  relat- 
ing to  matiers  involving  granJparent/grandchild 
relationships,  including  information  on  Staie 
laws  on  vsitation  and  custody  and  what  public 
assistance  might  oe  available  to  grandparents. 

More  than  3  mi. Hon  childre.n  m  our  country 
currently  live  with,  their  grandparents  or  other 
older  relatives,  ard  in  at  least  a  third  of  tiiese 
homes,  the  grandparent  is  the  s^'le  or  primary 
caregiver.  This  is  not  a  new  phenorrienor,  but 
the  changing  structure  of  tfie  family  in  our  so- 
ciety has  brought  it  to  the  forefront.  The  extra 
support  provided  to  these  grandparents  by  the 
Resource  Center  is  the  very  least  we  can  do 
to  pressrve  our  tJation's  families. 

The  Select  Committee  0(-  Agmp's  Sut>- 
committee  on  Human  Services  has  r.jd  a  lOng 
history  of  involvement  with  the  'ights  of  grand- 
parents. .Mthough  Congress  lias  no  gene.ai 
authority  of  family  law  matte's,  it  has  been  re- 
sponsibl'"  for  bringing  national  attention  to  the 
proWemr,  granr'parents  exc^srience  in  seeking 
visitation.  Cver  the  last  13  years,  several  hf-ai- 
ings  have  been  held  that  have  dramatically  il- 
lustrated .he  needs  ct  grandparents  and 
grandchildren.  I  rememtjer  s  comment  Mr. 
Chasens  made  when  he  testifi*?d  abcu.;  the 
enormous  e  penses  he  "nd  his  wife  had  i  <- 
curred  and  the  numbe-  of  years  they  fiad 
spent  in  court  trying  to  gain  the  nght  to  see 
their  granddaughter.  He  said  "it  is  slow  torture 
not  being  able  lo  see  a  grandchild.' 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  th.it  earty 
hearing,  and  while  all  States  do  now  have 
statutes  addressing  visitation,  man"  are  not 
uniform.  The  Seiect  Committee  on  Aging  still 
receives  many  calls  and  letttrs  from  grand 
f)arents  daily  v. ho  have  spent  years  trying  to 
see  their  grandchildren,  so  wp  know  that  this 
problem  still  exists 

It  is  very  important  to  note  thai  in  al;  situa- 
tions invo'ving  grandchildren,  or  children  in 
general,  the  t>est  interest  of  the  child  is  the 
foremost  priority  in  any  given  situation. 

The  creation  of  tde  Grandparent  Resource 
Center  does  nci  'n  any  way  seek  to  drive  a 
wedge  behAeen  ex. sung  family  up  ts,  but  rc.tb- 
er  to  strengthen  those  that  are  :  .  danger  of 
tjecoming  unhinged,  its  sole  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide t;asic  useful  information  to  grandparents 
who  .'equest  it. 

I  urge  my  cotleannes  to  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  iegislaiion  which  will  provide  grand- 
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patents  with  basic  survival  tools  as  they  strive 
to  guide  and  provide  for  their  grandchildrens' 
best  interest. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KATIA  ZAHARIN 
BARRETT 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Katia  Zaharin  Barrett,  an  outstanding  in- 
dividual who  IS  being  honored  as  an  inductee 
into  the  San  Mateo  County  Wonrtens  Hall  of 
Farne. 

Ms.  Barrett  began  a  career  as  a  firefighter 
at  the  age  of  31,  after  years  of  operating  a 
successful  consulting  business.  She  is  the  first 
memtjer  of  her  family  to  attend  college  and  is 
listed  in  Who's  Wfio  Among  American 
Women.  She  is  a  graduate  of  San  Mateo  City 
Leadership  Program,  a  softtjall  player,  and  a 
musician  who  plays  in  a  community  band  and 
in  her  church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Katia  Zaharin  Barrett  is  truly 
an  outstanding  citizen.  I  am  privileged  that  she 
is  part  of  my  community  and  proud  to  enter 
these  words  of  congratulations  into  the 
Record. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
FOR  INCLUSION  OF  NONDISCRIM- 
INATORY LANGUAGE  IN  HEALTH 
CARE  REFORM  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4, 1993 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  doubts 
the  importance  of  enacting  health  care  reform 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  Our  goal,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  to  enact  the  most  comprehen- 
sive reform  in  our  history  but  to  introduce  fair- 
ness and  access  where  it  is  now  absent.  Merv 
tal  health  and  sutistarKe  abuse  extract  need- 
less tragedy  and  costs  tfiaf  cannot  be  left  out 
of  reform  that  meets  these  standards. 

Therefore,  today  I  offer  a  House  concurrent 
resolution  which  draws  attention  to  the  serious 
plight  of  those  wtx)  suffer  from  mental  illness 
and  substance  atxjse.  A  year  ago,  I  hosted 
the  first  annual  congressional  mental  health 
forum.  This  resolution  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
findings  of  that  forum.  The  goals  of  ttie  forum, 
which  were  fully  met,  were  to:  identify  inequi- 
ties in  our  current  mental  health  care  system; 
examine  the  impact  of  those  inequities  on  vic- 
tims of  men'al  illness  and  substance  abuse 
and  on  the  health  care  system,  arxJ  make  rec- 
ommendations tp  end  public  and  private  sec- 
tor discrimination  against  the  mentally  ill. 

This  resolution  is  offered  to  help  ensure  that 
the  19  percent  of  adult  Americans  suffering 
from  some  form  of  mental  illness  will  not  be 
forgotten  in  health  care  reform;  thiat  the  12 
percent  of  Anwricans  under  the  age  of  18, 
suffering  from  mental  illness,  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten in  health  care  reform,  and  that  the  home- 
less who  suffer  from  mental  illness  will  not  be 
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forgotten  in  health  care  reform.  This  resolution 
also  seeks  to  tielp  reduce  health  care  costs  by 
encouraging  treatment  of  mental  illness  and 
substance  abuse  b»efore  they  extract  the  great- 
est costs,  tfK)se  irKurred  in  hospitalization  arKJ 
those  measured  both  in  dollars  and  in  human 
talent. 


THE  PUBLIC  DOES  NOT  SUPPORT 
THE  CLINTON  PLAN 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture we  will  all  be  asked  to  vote  on  President 
Clinton's  economic  program.  And  contrary  to 
recent  reports  in  the  unbiased  Washington 
Post,  support  for  Clinton's  plan  is  three  miles 
wide  and  only  an  inch  deep. 

A  poll  by  Public  Opinion  Strategies  con- 
ducted last  week  shows  that  only  15  percent 
of  tf>e  public  strongly  supports  the  Clinton  plan 
and  25  percent  of  tfie  public  needed  to  know 
more  atx)ut  the  plan.  We  can  safely  assume 
they  will  riot  like  what  they  learn.  Fourteen 
percent  generally  oppose  the  plan  and  12  per- 
cent strongly  oppose  the  Clinton  plan. 

Additionally,  when  specifics  are  mentioned, 
the  public  is  even  less  supportive.  For  exanv 
ple,  a  CNN  poll  shows  that  the  proposed  en- 
ergy tax  is  opposed  by  a  margin  of  61  to  38 
percent. 

Clearly,  ttie  public  opposes  a  massive  new 
energy  tax.  There  are  not  enough  votes  in  ei- 
ther House  to  pass  it,  and  what  are  the  Clin- 
ton deficit  numtiers  going  to  look  like  without 
it? 

Interestingly,  a  majority  of  the  public  be- 
lieves tfiat  ttie  Clinton  plan  would  reduce  Gov- 
ernment sperxJing  arxJ  a  large  percentage  will 
be  angry  if  tfieir  taxes  go  up. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  reaction  of  the  47 
percent  of  ttie  public  who  tielieve  that  the 
PreskJent's  plan  is  going  to  cut  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  when  they  find  out  the 
truth? 

Already  28  percent  of  the  public  say  ttiey 
would  be  angry  if  their  taxes  go  up.  When  the 
American  people  fully  understand  how  much  it 
is  going  to  cost  them,  while  doing  very  little  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  these  numtiers  are  going  to 
become  much,  much  worse. 


MONMOUTH-OCEAN  JEWISH  WAR 
VETERANS  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
COUNTY  PROSECUTORS  KAYE 
AND  CARLUCCIO 


HON.  niANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

Of  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1993 

Mr  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
March  7,  1993,  in  Red  Bank,  NJ.  the  Mon- 
nrxiuth-Ocean  County  Council  of  ttie  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  hold  its  annual  Wyatt  Earp  Law  Enforce- 
ment Day  txeakfast  to  honor  their  local  law 
enforcement  men  of  ttie  year;  Dan  Carluccio, 
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Ocean  County,  NJ.  prosecutor,  and  John 
Kaye.  Monmouth  County  prosecutor.  Sunday 
morning's  event  is  tjeing  held  to  honor  these 
two  fine  public  officials,  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  their  respective  counties,  for 
their  law  and  order  efforts  to  eliminate  bigotry 
and  anti-Jewish  activity.  The  annual  event  also 
honors  the  memory  of  two  legendary  Jewish 
law  men,  marshal  Wyatt  Earp  and  former  New 
York  City  police  chief  Jacob  Hays. 

John  Kaye  has  served  as  Monmouth  County 
prosecutor  since  1983,  after  more  than  10 
years  in  private  practice.  His  office  employs  47 
lawyers,  66  investigators,  26  agents,  and  98 
clerical  support  and  other  assorted  profes- 
sionals. He  chairs  the  Child  Abuse  and  Drunk 
Driving  task  forces,  and  sits  on  some  10 
boards  and  commissions,  including  the  Human 
Relations  Commission,  the  county  board  of 
Drug  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Services  Board, 
and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Police  Academy.  He  chaired  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  on  Missing  Persons  in 
1988-89.  Mr.  Kaye  has  also  distinguished 
himself  on  the  national  level,  as  the  assistant 
treasurer  and  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  National  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion. He  served  many  years  as  the  New  Jer- 
sey delegate  to  the  association's  board  of  di- 
rectors. He  tias  been  involved  in  preparing 
training  courses  for  the  prosecution  of  environ- 
mental crimes  throughout  the  country. 

Dan  Cariuccio  was  appointed  Ocean  County 
prosecutor  last  year.  After  more  than  25  years 
of  private  practice  in  the  Ocean  County  area. 
Mr.  Cariuccio  joined  the  staff  of  Governor  Jim 
Florio  in  1990  as  a  liaison  to  more  than  40 
independent  New  Jersey  and  bi-State  agen- 
cies. He  later  served  as  general  counsel  to  the 
Casino  Control  Commission.  Prior  to  becom- 
ing an  app>ointed  official,  Mr.  Cariuccio  served 
as  a  trial  attorney.  He  also  served  7  years  as 
deputy  public  defender  in  Ocean  County,  as 
well  as  Dover  Township  municipal  prosecutor 
and  as  an  officer,  trustee,  and  president  of  the 
Ocean  County  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  personally  attest  to  the 
professionalism,  integrity,  fairness,  and  conv 
mitment  to  public  service  of  these  two  fine 
men.  I  join  with  my  friends  at  the  Monmouth- 
Ocean  Council  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  in 
paying  tribute  to  these  two  dedicated  law  en- 
forcement officials. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  DR.  DONALD 
G.  CAPP 


HON.  PETIR  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  honor  that  I  rise  today  to  recognize  Rev. 
Dr.  Donald  G.  Capp  for  his  extensive  contribu- 
tions to  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Indi- 
ana. 

Rev.  Dr.  DonakJ  G.  Capp  founded  the  Crisis 
Center.  Inc..  of  Gary,  IN.  in  1973  as  an  exten- 
sion of  Rap  Line,  a  volunteer  crisis  hotline.  He 
retired  as  executive  director  of  the  Crisis  Cen- 
ter. Inc..  on  January  1.  1993.  and  will  be  re- 
placed by  his  wife,  Ms.  Shirley  Caytor. 
Throughout  his  tenure,  he  implemented  inge- 
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nious  programs  and  astute  concepts  for  the 
Crisis  Center,  Inc.  The  center  has  been  instru- 
nnental  in  providing  professional  services  to 
children,  youth,  and  families  in  northwest  Indi- 
ana. Among  the  benefits  provided  by  the  cen- 
ter are  dmg  and  alcohol  counseling,  a  20-bed 
shelter  for  runaway  and  homeless  teens,  an 
outreach  program  to  assist  teens  in  crisis,  and 
"Teen  Court",  an  innovative  juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  program  whereby  teens  act 
as  officers  of  the  court  to  determine  the  sen- 
tences for  their  peers. 

Donald  Capp  also  served  as  president  of 
the  Indiana  Youth  Services  Association  for  6 
years.  During  that  time,  a  State  office  for  the 
network  of  23  youth  service  agencies  was  es- 
tat)lished.  He  is  currently  president  of  the  Lake 
County  Coordinating  Alliance,  president  of  the 
Regional  Governor's  Commission  for  a  Drug 
Free  Indiana  and  vice  president  of  the  Indiana 
Conference  on  Social  Concerns.  Dr.  Capp 
also  served  on  the  Indiana  Social  Service 
Block  Grant  Advisory  Committee  from  1 985  to 
1 992,  as  well  as  committees  on  the  homeless 
for  the  Indiana-Kentucky  Conference,  the  Unit- 
ed Church  of  Christ,  the  Indiana  Youth  Insti- 
tute planning  process,  and  the  Indiana  Human 
Service  Initiative  planning  process. 

Dr.  Capp  received  the  "Citizen  of  the  Year" 
award  through  the  Indiana  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers  in  1988. 
He  was  also  the  recipient  of  tfie  prestigious 
"Sagamore  of  the  Wabash"  award  from  Gov- 
ernor Evan  Bayh  of  Indiana  in  1990  for  his 
outstanding  service  to  youth  in  Indiana. 

Donald  G.  Capp  has  a  doctor  of  ministry 
from  McCormack  Seminary,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, with  a  major  in  counseling  and  a  minor 
in  organizational  development.  He  was  or- 
dained as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  he 
has  served  as  pastor  in  churches  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Michigan,  and  Indiana  for  txith  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  United  Church  of 
Christ. 

I  sincerely  commend  the  Rev.  Dr.  DonakJ  G. 
Capp  for  his  extensive  efforts  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  First  Congressional  Distrkrt  of  Indi- 
ana. It  is  my  distinct  honor  to  wish  Donald  a 
most  rewarding  retirement  and  continued  suc- 
cess in  his  future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KATHLEEN  RAND 
REED 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIF0RNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Kathleen  Rand  Reed,  an  outstanding  in- 
dividual who  I  represent  from  California's  14th 
Congressional  District.  Next  week  she  is  being 
honored  as  an  inductee  into  the  San  Mateo 
County  Women's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Ms.  Reed  is  the  first  chair  of  the  African- 
American  Donor  Task  Force,  an  organization 
whose  goal  is  to  develop  education  models 
and  vehicles  for  an  increase  of  organ  donors 
within  the  African-American  community.  She  is 
president  of  Necronomics.  a  company  special- 
izing in  the  sociocultural  and  ethnic  aspects  of 
organ  and  tissue  donation  and  procurement. 
She  tias  produced  a  three-part  radio  series 
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called  Culture  in  Health,  and  has  served  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  grant  proposal  re- 
viewer for  tieatth  polk:y.  She  is  an  honoree  of 
the  National  Association  of  Negro  Business 
and  Professional  Women,  and  her  biography 
is  included  in  Who's  Who  Among  Black  Ameri- 
cans, Who's  Who  of  American  Women,  and 
Emerging  Leaders  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Kathleen  Rand  Reed  is  truly 
an  outstanding  citizen  of  the  14th  Congres- 
sional District.  I  am  privileged  to  represent  her 
and  proud  to  enter  these  words  of  congratula- 
tions into  the  Record. 


LEGISLATION  REGARDING  THE 
TAX  CODE 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  time 
Congress  alters  our  Nation's  tax  laws,  it  cre- 
ates special  tax  transition  rules.  These  rules, 
which  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  legislative 
process,  are  sometimes  misused  to  give  tax 
breaks  to  influential  friends  and  large  corpora- 
tions. Although  it  is  intended  to  correct  tecfv 
nical  or  grammatical  problems  in  the  Tax 
Code,  the  transition  rules  also  can  hide  private 
provisions.  For  example,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  approximately  S10  billion  of  tax  breaks 
were  stuffed  into  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act. 

The  problem  is  not  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  can  insert  these  provisions, 
but  it  is  the  manner  in  which  they  do  it.  Some 
transition  rules  are  needed  to  help  correct 
general  inequities  that  affect  thousands  of  tax- 
payers. Some,  however,  are  designed  to  l)en- 
efit  only  the  friends  or  campaign  contributors 
of  Members  of  Congress.  The  process  hokJs 
no  one  accountable. 

In  this  era  of  huge  Federal  budget  deficits, 
the  American  public  has  a  right  to  know  wfio 
tjenefits  from  these  personalized  tax  breaks. 
My  legislation  would  simply  require  the  Conv 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  identify  the 
sponsor,  t)eneficiary,  and  tfie  projected  reve- 
nue loss  of  these  targeted  provisions.  It  does 
not  prohibit  transition  rules. 

As  we  t)egin  to  consider  President  Clinton's 
economic  plan,  it  is  imperative  that  we  take 
the  important  steps  to  safeguard  the  Tax  Code 
from  special  interests.  I  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent system  is  grossly  unfair  to  those  who  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes  each  year.  Is  it  fair 
ttiat  we  pay  more  just  so  that  well  connected 
individuals  or  corporations  can  pay  less?  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  am  confident  that  my  bill  will 
help  to  solve  this  serious  problem. 


TROOPS  PERFORMANCE  IN 
SOMALIA  DESERVES  RECOGNITION 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4. 1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  my  legisla- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  26,  the  bi- 
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partisan  initiative  to  recognize  tfie  outstanding 
efforts  of  tfie  United  States  troops  in  Somalia. 

This  resolution  simply  commends  tfie  United 
States  military  forces  for  successfully  estat>- 
lishing  a  secure  environment  for  the  humani- 
tarian relief  operations  in  Somalia. 

The  U.S.  military  has  contributed  immeas- 
urably to  Operation  Rescue  Home.  Over 
20,000  American  service  men  and  women 
have  been  deployed.  Tfieir  families  were  alone 
for  the  holidays.  They  have  faced  real  hard- 
ships, come  under  enemy  fire  and  tost  lives. 
Their  service  has  honored  all  Americans  and 
has  significantly  lowered  the  death  rates  due 
to  starvation  in  Somalia. 

Please  join  the  following  memtjers  In  co- 
sponsoring  House  Concurrent  Resolution  26: 
Representatives  Dreier,  Bentley.  Duncan. 
McDade,  Shays,  Rohrabacher,  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  Ackerman,  Hastert,  Stearns, 
Stump,  Bateman,  Walsh,  Weldon,  Dornan. 
Rangle,  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Lancaster, 
Waxman,  Montgomery,  McKeon.  McHugh. 
Fawell.  Bereuter,  Zeuff,  Frost,  Hancock, 
Baker  of  Louisiana.  Torkildsen.  Upton, 
KOLBE.  LiPiNSKi,  Lloyd,  Kopetski,  Spratt, 
Bachus  of  Alabama,  Green,  Hinchey,  Wil- 
son, Bartlett,  Emerson,  Spence,  Beilenson, 
Brown  of  Florida,  Vucanovich,  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida, Serrano.  Clinger.  DeLauro,  Scott.  Gil- 
man,  COLLINS  of  Michigan,  Morella,  King. 
Skeen,  Sisisky,  and  Ballenger. 


THE  DEBT  FOR  DEMOCRACY  ACT 
OF  1993 


HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4, 1993 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  im- 
portant foreign  policy  challenge  facing  us 
today  is  securing  the  peace  of  the  cold  war.  It 
will  take  energy,  commitment,  and  innovation 
on  our  part  to  make  sure  that  the  historic  re- 
forms undenway  in  Russia  and  the  otfier 
States  of  the  former  Sovief  Union  [FSU]  con- 
tinue. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  in  meeting  this  cfial- 
lenge  is  ensuring  that  the  governments  in  tfie 
independent  states  can  feed  their  people  and 
tfiat  tfiey  have  the  resources  to  invest  in  ttie 
reform  process.  Right  now  those  ot)jectives 
are  in  peril.  The  legislatton  I  am  proposing 
today,  tfie  Debt  for  Democracy  Act  of  1993, 
will  fielp  get  the  reforms  tack  on  track. 

Its  mechanism  is  simple;  Tfie  legislatton 
gives  the  President  the  autfiority  to  write  down 
the  debt  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
owe  the  United  States  for  food  purchases  in 
exchange  for  steps  those  govemments  take  to 
disnnantle  their  militaries  and  to  encourage  a6- 
ditional  progress  on  tfie  road  to  tfie  devetop- 
ment  of  martcet-oriented  economies. 

In  addition  to  immediate  steps  to  get  the 
flow  of  United  States  food  to  Russia  resumed, 
this  legislation  will  give  tfie  administratton  tfie 
ability  to  construct  a  long-term  strategy  to  so- 
lidify the  litjeralization  process.  Besides  tfie 
enormous  foreign  polk;y  issues  at  stake  and 
the  overwhelming  need  for  the  United  States 
to  meet  this  challenge,  this  legislation  will  en- 
sure, on  the  same  long-term  basis,  that  Amer- 
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ican  farmers  continue  to  have  access  to  this 
critically  important  market. 

Probtems  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
abourxj.  They  are  threatening  its  trans- 
formation to  a  free  and  market-oriented  soci- 
ety. Ethnic  rivalries  and  political  reactionaries 
continue  to  undermine  President  Yeltsin's  grip 
on  power.  Hyperinflatiorvfueled  discontent  is 
disrupting  conversion  to  a  market  economy. 
And.  making  matters  worse,  its  heavy  debt 
burden  siphons  all  avallat>le  hard  currency 
away  from  much  needed  purchases,  such  as 
food.  News  reports  arxj  reports  from  our  own 
Government  sources  reveal  that,  for  hard  cur- 
rency, military  arms  are  t)eing  sold  to  some  of 
the  worWs  rrxjst  troutilesome  quarters. 

The  Agrculture  Department's  export  guaran- 
tee loan  program,  the  GSM- 102  Program,  has 
been  the  single  most  important  source  of  U.S. 
aid  to  tfie  FSU.  It  has  made  up  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  S24  btllion  Western  assist- 
ance ptackage  promised  to  Yettsin,  making  It 
possitjie  for  him  to  meet  subsistence  needs  of 
a  population  beleaguered  by  convulsive 
changes. 

However.  Russia  and  Ukraine,  which  are  re- 
sponsit}le  for  their  respective  debts  as  well  as 
jointly  responsit)le  for  debt  incurred  by  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  are  already  S500  million 
behind  on  payments  under  the  GSM  1 02-Pro- 
gram.  By  ttie  end  of  the  year,  both  will  owe 
neariy  S3  t)illion.  The  stress  this  debt  places 
on  an  already  collapsing  ecorromy  is  draining 
Yeltsin's  ability  to  invest  in  litierallzation  and 
much  needed  food  Imports.  In  fact,  because 
his  country  has  defaulted  on  virtually  every 
loan,  govemments  are  unwilling  to  extend 
Yettsin  rrxjre  credit,  hirxjerir>g  him  from  import- 
ing large  quantities  of  food. 

Chronic  food  shortages  could  prove  deadly 
to  this  fragile  democratization  process.  For  this 
reason,  the  Clinton  administration  needs  to 
work  quickly  to  refinance  the  delirxquent  debt 
and  reinstate  Russia  to  USDA's  export  pro- 
grams. The  existing  loans  under  the  GSM-102 
Program,  which  are  short-term  loans  made 
through  private  banks  with  Government  guar- 
antees, could  be  converted  to  USDA's  other 
export  loan  program  which  allows  repayment 
In  as  long  as  10  years.  Or  the  debt  could  be 
converted  to  direct  government-to-government 
loans,  allowing  USDA  to  customize  finarx:ing 
terms  according  to  Russia's  at)ility  to  repay. 

But  rescheduling  is  only  a  partial  answer.  At 
some  point,  Washington  may  have  to  face  the 
fact  ttiat  some  of  the  debt  may  never  be  col- 
lected. If  so,  the  Clinton  administration  and 
Congress  need  to  ensure  the  United  States 
gets  some  return  for  ttie  arrxxjnt  it  writes 
down.  This  legislation,  the  Debt  for  Democracy 
Act  of  1993  creates  a  program  pattemed  after 
the  Latin  Annerican  debt  write  downs  whereby 
those  govemments  swapped  det)t  to  the  West 
in  return  for  such  things  as  programs  to  abate 
environmental  degradation. 

In  the  case  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  how- 
ever, this  bill  will  allow  the  United  States  to 
trade  food  debt  for  agreements  to  dismantle 
nuclear  weapons  and  military  facilities.  Russia 
arxJ  any  other  republk:  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  owing  the  United  States  money  coukj 
enter  into  either  separate  or  joint  agreements 
to  destroy  a  specified  number  of  missiles  or 
curtail  arms  shipments,  in  return  for  debt  for- 
giveness. In  addition,  in  return  for  dismantling 
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arms,  my  bill  will  allow  the  United  States  to 
donate  grain  for  the  dismantling  of  nuclear 
arms  and  facilities. 

The  Debt  for  Democracy  Act  of  1993  will 
also  allow  debt  to  be  swapped  In  ways  to 
stimulate  Russia's  movenient  toward  a  rriarket 
economy.  United  States  companies  coukJ  be 
offered  equity  in  joint  ventures  with  Russian  or 
other  republics'  enterprises  through  plans  in 
which  the  amount  of  debt  forgiven  would  rep- 
resent  the  investment  the  company  might  oth- 
enwise  be  required  to  make.  In  turn,  the  U.S. 
company  would  assume  repaynnent  resporv 
sibility  for  the  credit. 

The  most  troutjiing  unkrxjwn  for  the  United 
States  and  possibly  the  world  Is  what  is  hap- 
pening to  all  of  their  nuclear  arms  and  capa- 
bilities and  into  wfKise  hands  are  they  falling. 
This  country  fought  the  cold  war  to  safeguard 
against  communism  and  nuclear  attack.  While 
the  threat  of  communism  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished, if  not  vanisfied.  the  threat  of  nuclear  at- 
tack whether  against  our  country  or  another,  is 
still  a  real  concern.  A  concern  likely  to  grow 
exponentially  If  we  are  not  sure  who  exactly 
has  access  to  the  second  largest  nuclear  ar- 
senal in  the  workj. 

OrKe  again,  this  country  can  benefit  eco- 
nomically from  utilizing  food  aid  and  {he  tecfv 
nk:al  and  business  expertise  of  United  States 
industry  in  helping  the  stales  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union,  notably  Russia,  get  a  fiandle  on  its 
food  needs,  as  well  as  its  attempts  to  disman- 
tle or  secure  its  arsertal.  Also,  the  agreements 
signed  under  this  program  could  aid  in  the 
transformation  of  a  military  factory  to  one  for 
domestk;  needs,  such  as  making  baby  food, 
clothes,  or  washing  machines. 

The  Bush  administration  largely  Ignored  the 
grain  credit  crisis  during  its  last  months  in  of- 
fice, segregating  it  into  a  farm-issue-only  conr>- 
parlment.  Export  stopped.  Grain  markets 
sagged.  Now  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  unless  Moscow  resumes  buying 
from  the  United  States,  domestic  farm  experxJ- 
itures  will  increase  as  much  as  $1  billion.  But 
those  costs,  and  the  costs  of  rescheduling  or 
writing  down  the  debt,  will  be  minuscule  com- 
pared to  the  potential  costs  if  the  United 
States  loses  the  peace  of  its  cold  war  victory 
because  the  reform  process  In  the  former  So- 
viet Union  reverses  course. 

In  the  end,  this  is  not  simply  an  agrrcultural 
problem,  ttx)ugh  farmers,  who  need  this  mar- 
ket, have  an  immense  stake  in  solving  it.  The 
Russian  question  and  its  grain  debt  are  the 
rrwst  significant  foreign  policy  problems  facing 
us  today.  Solving  the  problems  posed  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  means  ensur- 
ing that  we.  in  Congress  arxJ  in  the  adminis- 
tration, will  have  the  resources  to  focus,  like  a 
laser  beam,  on  the  United  States  economy. 

1  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  an  explanation  of  which  will  follow 
this  statement.  It  will  give  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration one  more  tool  to  use  in  helping  the 
former  Soviet  Union  meet  its  domestic  needs 
and  maintaining  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Section-by-Section  Explanation  of  the 
Debt  for  Democracy  Act  of  1993 

SECTION  1.— short  TITLE 

Section  1  provides  tlmt  the  bill  may  l>e 
cited  aa  the  "Debt  for  Democracy  Act  of 
1993.  " 
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SECTION  2.— PRESIDENTIAL  AUTHORITY 

Section  2  ^ives  the  President  the  authority 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  debt  an  independent 
state  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
curred under  any  progrram  under  the  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture  or  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  reduction  in  the  debt, 
the  state  must  enter  into  an  a^eement  with 
the  United  States  as  provided  for  In  section 
3. 

Additionally,  section  2  gives  the  President 
authority  to  donate  grain  to  a  qualifying 
state  that  has  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
reduce  its  debt. 

SECTION  3.— AGREEMENTS 

Section  3  sets  out  the  two  types  of  agree- 
ments under  which  qualifying  states  may 
have  their  debt  reduced: 

1.  The  state  would  agree  to  dismantle  nu- 
clear weapons  or  other  military-related  ob- 
jects and  facilities  within  the  state. 

2.  The  state  would  agree  to  give  a  US  busi- 
ness entity  an  equity  interest  in  a  state- 
owned  enterprise.  The  interest  would  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  debt  reduced  which 
the  business  would  agree  to  repay. 

SECTION  4.— IMPLEMENTATION 

Section  4  provides  that  in  order  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  US,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  technical  assistance  to  a 
state  that  is  party  to  a  debt  reduction  agree- 
ment to  monitor  and  assist  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  agreement. 

Section  4  also  gives  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  renegotiate  or  cancel  an  agree- 
ment if  it  is  not  implemented  properly. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  MARY 
EMMANUEL.  S.N.D. 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise  today  to 
honor  Sister  Mary  Emmanuel.  S.N.D. .  who  is 
being  honored  as  the  1993  Woman  of  the 
Year  by  Notre  Dame  High  School  in  San  Jose. 

Sister  Mary  Emmanuel  has  been  principal  of 
Notre  Dame  High  School  for  14  years,  and 
has  supervised  the  education  of  more  than 
2,000  women.  She  has  fostered  an  excellent 
academic  climate  at  the  school,  and  has  ex- 
panded campus  property  and  facilities. 

Sister  Mary  Emmanuel  is  a  model  of  a 
strong,  independent,  and  capable  professional 
woman  for  ttie  students  she  serves.  Her  Inter- 
est in  her  students  and  her  community  ex- 
terxis  beyond  the  academic,  and  she  exhibits 
her  caring  and  love  in  many  acts  of  kirxlness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Sister  Mary  Emmanuel  Is  truly 
an  outstanding  citizen.  I  am  proud  to  enter 
these  words  of  congratulations  into  the 
Record. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  REGU- 
LATORY CONSOLIDATION  ACT  OF 
1993 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4, 1993 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duce  the    Regulatory    Consolidation   Act   of 
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1993,  H.R.  1214.  This  act  consolidates  all  the 
Federal  bank  and  thrift  regulatory  functions 
into  a  single,  IrxJependent  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  Federal  regulatory 
structure  for  banks  and  thrifts  is  hon-ibly  scat- 
tered and  disjointed.  National  banks  are  regu- 
lated by  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currerwy.  Savings  associations  are  regulated 
by  the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  regulates  bank  hokJIng  compa- 
nies, foreign  banks,  and  State  banks  that  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  arxJ, 
at  the  same  time,  is  charged  with  carrying  out 
the  Nation's  nrxjnetary  policy.  The  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  regulates  State 
banks  that  are  not  memtsers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  Insures  all  banks  and 
savings  associations. 

You  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  current  patchwork  system  was  not  created 
as  part  of  any  cohesive  regulatory  plan.  The 
OCC  was  created  to  help  finance  the  Civil 
War,  the  Federal  Reserve  was  established  60 
years  later  as  the  Nation's  central  bank  to  ad- 
minister rrxjnetary  policy,  the  FDIC  was  estab- 
lished still  later  as  an  insurer — not  a  regulator, 
arxJ  the  predecessor  of  the  OTS  was  created 
to  provide  long-term,  low  cost  funds  to  thrifts. 

This  disjointed  and  haphazard  approach  to 
Federal  regulation  has  proven  to  be  duplica- 
tive, inefficient,  and  expensive.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  recently  presented  the  Banking 
Committee  with  a  highly  critical  review  of  the 
t)ank  and  thrift  examination  process,  testifying 
that,  "[EJxamlnation  weaknesses  are  sympto- 
matk:  of  a  regulatory  structure  that  is  not  as 
effective  and  efficient  as  it  should  be  in  over- 
seeing our  depository  institutions."  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  highlighted  the 
inconsistencies  in  the  quality  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  examinations  among  the  regu- 
latory agencies. 

The  savings  and  loan  debacle  illustrates  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  current  regulatory 
system.  The  banks  and  savings  associations 
also  pay  for  this  duplicative  and  Inefficient  sys- 
tem. A  bank  holdlr>g  company  with  national 
bank.  State  bank,  and  savings  association 
subsidiaries  urxlergoes  OCC,  Federal  Re- 
serve, OTS,  and  State  examinations  annually. 
Even  Comptroller  Bowsher.  no  fan  of  loosen- 
ing regulation,  noted  that.  "[0]ne  of  the  things 
that  drives  these  bankers  nuts  is  the  irxx)nsisf- 
erx:y  and  the  arbitrariness  that  they  see  from 
the  different  banking  agencies  that  come  in  to 
look  at  them."  This  legislation  remedies  the 
uncoordinated  regulatory  burden  and  its  at- 
tendant costs  imposed  upon  our  insured  de- 
pository institutions. 

The  Regulatory  Consolidation  Act  of  1993 
creates  a  Federal  Banking  Commission.  All 
regulatory  functions  of  the  OCC,  OTS,  FDIC, 
and  Federal  Reserve  are  transferred  to  the 
Commission.  The  Federal  Reserve  Is  free  to 
focus  solely  on  monetary  policy  and  the  FDIC 
administers  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
funds.  The  OCC  and  OTS  are  abolished.  The 
current  system  of  regulation  and  Insurarxie  of 
credit  unions  remains  unchanged. 

Some  argue  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
needs  to  retain  some  regulatory  functions.  A 
plan  floated  by  the  last  administration  would 
have  large  bank  holding  companies  with  the 
Federal  Reserve;  others  propose  having  the 
Fed  continue  to  regulate  foreign  tonks.  I  be- 
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Neve  tfiat  tfie  Federal  Reserve  should  con- 
centrate on  nronetary  policy  only  and  will  ex- 
plore, through  hearings,  whether  any  tjank  or 
bank  holding  company  regulatory  powers  are 
needed  to  carry  out  its  monetary  policy  mis- 
sion. 

The  new  Commission  will  consist  of  seven 
members;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  FDIC,  and  four  public 
members,  one  of  which  wouW  be  the  Chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  PreskJent  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  At  least  one 
Presidentially  appointed  commissioner  must 
have  had  at  least  2  years  experierx;e  rep- 
resenting consumer  or  community  interests  on 
banking  services,  credit  needs  or  housing  and 
consumer  firwncial  protection. 

I  believe  this  arrangement  strikes  the  appro- 
priate balance  between  independence  and  ex- 
ecutive branch  control  of  bank  regulation. 
Independence  is  vital — attempts  by  previous 
administrations  to  politicize  regulation  in  order 
to  promote  their  economic  policy  contributed 
greatly  to  ttie  savings  and  loan  crisis  and  a 
near  tragic  laxity  in  tjank  arxJ  thrift  examination 
and  supervision. 

On  the  other  hand,  ttie  executive  branch 
has  a  strong  interest  In  promoting  a  healthy 
and  viable  banking  industry.  Critical  aspects  of 
any  administration's  economic  policy  depend 
to  a  great  degree  on  a  safe  and  sound  tiank- 
ing  industry.  Placing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  Commission  will  provide  the 
administration  with  an  avenue  to  express  its 
views.  The  institutionalized  relationship  be- 
tween the  Independent  regulator  and  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  sort  envisioned  in 
my  legislation  is  superior  to  the  current  system 
where  the  Treasury  Department  is  charged 
with  running  the  OCC  and  the  OTS  and  influ- 
ences the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  FDIC 
through  back  room  winks  and  nods. 

The  Regulatory  Consolidation  Act  estat)- 
lishes  a  consumer  division  within  the  Commis- 
sion to  supervise  and  enforce  consumer  pro- 
lection  laws,  including  the  Community  Rein- 
vestment Act.  The  consumer  division  recog- 
nizes ttiat  consumer  protections,  including 
availability  of  banking  services  and  credit,  are 
as  important  as  safety  and  soundness.  In- 
sured depository  institutions  are  required  to 
meet  the  convenience  and  needs  of  the  com- 
munity they  serve.  The  consumer  division  is 
designed  to  nxjnitor  institutions'  performance 
under  that  test. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  numt)er  of  my  Bank- 
ing Committee  colleagues  that  have  joined  me 
as  original  cosponsors  of  the  Regulatory  Corv 
soWation  Act  of  1993 — Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Flake,  Mr.  MFut^E,  Ms.  Wa- 
ters, Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mr.  Rush,  Ms.  Roybal- 
Allard,  Ms.  Velazquez,  and  Mr.  Hinchey.  I 
wrote  to  PreskJent  Clinton  in  late  January  urg- 
ing him  to  support  regulatory  consolidation 
arxJ  pledging  to  work  with  his  administration 
towards  that  goal.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  Initial  response  of  the  administration  is  a 
positive  one.  President  Clinton's  report,  "A  Vi- 
sion of  Change  for  America"  states  that,  'The 
Federal  Govemment  is  more  complex  than  it 
needs  to  be.  Often,  many  different  agencies 
deal  with  the  same  issue,  and  individuals, 
businesses,  communities,  and  States  find  it 
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impossible  to  have  tf>eir  problems  addressed. 
Departments  and  agencies  are  already  con- 
solklatlng  and  simplifying  their  operations,  and 
the  administration  will  seek  to  rationalize  and 
streamline  functions  Government-wkJe." 

The  massive  job  of  regulating  an  increas- 
ingly complex  financial  community  requires  the 
full-time  effort  of  an  Independent  and  thor- 
oughly coordinated  commission.  Otherwise, 
we  are  setting  the  Nation  up  for  another  costly 
regulatory  failure  that  may  make  the  savings 
and  loan  disaster  look  like  a  walk  in  the  park, 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  loading  needless  and 
excessive  burdens  on  the  tanking  system. 


WHY  ASK  WHY? 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4, 1993 
Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would  like  to 
have  the  following  editorial  printed  in  today's 
Record. 

[From  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Mar.  4. 

1993] 

Why  Ask  why-? 

•Why  ask  why?"  asks  the  beer  commer- 
cial. On  the  other  hand.  "Why  not?"  Why  not 
ask  a  sober  politician  why  he  wants  to  cut 
the  deficit? 

Balanced  budgets  may  be  a  moral  good,  but 
few  politicians  since  the  late  Harry  Byrd, 
Sr..  and  the  late  Robert  Taft  have  made  bal- 
anced budgets  a  way  of  life.  Although  in  rare 
instances  a  balanced  budget  is  an  end  in  it- 
self, in  most  it  appears  a  means  to  some- 
thing else.  Only  the  naive  would  doubt  that 
today's  debate  regarding  deficit  spending  in- 
volves issues  transcending  the  equalization 
of  income  and  outgo. 

The  political  reasons  for  seeking  deficit  re- 
duction reduce  to  two: 

(1)  To  limit  the  scope  of  govemment  pe- 
riod; 

(2)  To  allow  govemment  to  grow. 

Those  who  emphasize  spending  cuts  seek 
the  former;  those  who  emphasize  tax  hikes 
the  latter. 

Regarding  (1):  Critics  of  Big  Govemment 
see  the  deficit  as  a  consequence  of  an  arro- 
gant leviathan  grown  too  powerful  for  the 
Republic's  good.  Insufficient  taxes  do  not 
create  deficits;  unrestrained  spending  does. 
When  the  government  spends  more,  it  con- 
trols more.  More  governmental  control 
translates  into  less  personal  freedom.  As 
leaders  from  the  real  Jefferson  to  Lincoln 
understood,  there  is  no  greater  threat  to  lil)- 
erty  than  to  take  from  a  man  the  earnings 
made  from  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Deficit  "re- 
duction" stressing  tax  hikes  departs  from  an 
honorable  tradition. 

Regarding  (2):  Deficit  reduction  and  mak- 
ing Big  Government  bigger  are  not  incom- 
patible. The  deficit  inhibits  the  creation  of 
new  spending  programs  and  the  expansion  of 
existing  ones.  Even  the  looniest  tax-and- 
spender  suspects  the  government  can  Iwrrow 
only  so  much.  And  he  knows  the  citizenry 
will  not  tolerate  an  ever  wider  deficit.  Thus 
he  seeks  deficit  reduction  as  a  means  ulti- 
mately to  expand  the  size  of  government— to 
give  the  state  more  power  over  the  individ- 
ual, to  take  from  some  to  give  to  others.  He 
may  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  small  program 
(the  tea-tasters  board)  or  a  small  practice 
(certain   limousines)  as   political   cover  for 
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overall  governmental  growth.  But  the  goal 
remains  always  In  sight. 

To  his  credit,  Ross  Perot  sought  deficit  re- 
duction not  as  a  means  but  as  an  end.  Can 
the  same  be  said  of  the  current  economic 
plan?  Why  ask  why?  Because  "why"  may  be 
the  most  important  question  of  all. 


RICHARD  A.  WANNEMACHER.  JR., 
TIRELESS  ADVOCATE  FOR  NEW 
YORK'S  VETERANS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4. 1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's 
veterans  have  always  had  a  special  place  in 
my  heart,  and  I'd  like  to  give  you  one  of  the 
reasons  wtiy. 

His  nanne  is  Richard  A.  Wannennacher,  Jr., 
a  resident  of  Clifton  Park.  NY.  He  is  a  national 
servee  officer  and  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  York.  Disatsled  Veterans  of 
America  [DAV].  All  veterans  in  New  York  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Dick  Wannemacher  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  1967.  On  July  10,  1969,  he  was  se- 
verely wounded  by  a  satchel  charge  in  Sai- 
gon, Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  His  wounds 
required  disat)ility  retirement  on  December  1 
of  that  year. 

Back  in  civilian  life.  Dick  joined  DAV  and  er>- 
rolled  in  the  VA's  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Program  in  Buffalo.  He  earned  an  associate's 
degree  in  business  administration  at  Erie 
Community  College,  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
environmental  conservation  studies  at  Buffalo 
State  College,  and  17  credits  toward  an 
M.B.A.  at  Canisius  College. 

Even  while  in  college,  Dck  was  active  in 
veterans  affairs.  He  hekJ  every  office  in  the 
Cheektowaga,  NY,  DAV.  and  became  the  first 
Vietnam  veteran  to  serve  as  commander  in 
the  western  New  York  Council  of  DAV.  He 
joined  that  group's  natbnal  service  office  in 
Buffalo  in  1978. 

In  1980,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Albany 
service  office  as  a  supervisor.  The  next  year, 
he  was  appointed  special  projects  director  for 
the  department  of  New  York,  arxl  in  1982,  leg- 
islative chairman. 

Dick's  reputation  as  a  tireless  advocate  for 
veterans  resulted  in  his  being  appointed  to  the 
Governor's  Advisory  on  Veterans  Affairs.  Ad- 
vocate for  the  Disabled  and  Accessibility  to 
Polling  Places.  Dick  has  been  instrumental  in 
directing  scholarship,  service  training,  and  em- 
ployment problems  for  veterans.  He  also  over- 
sees the  DAV's  Emergerx;y  and  Disaster  Re- 
lief Programs  in  the  Capital  District.  He  is  a 
long-time  memtser  of  tfie  New  York  State  Joint 
Council  of  Veterans  Organizations  and  serves 
on  tfie  boards  of  directors  of  the  DAV  National 
Service  Foundation,  as  well  as  Vet  Care,  a 
local  nonprofit  organization.  Other  member- 
ships irx;lude  the  American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Military  Order  of  Pur- 
ple Heart.  Dick  has  still  found  time  to  accumu- 
late more  than  1,750  volunteer  hours  at  the 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  VA  Medk:al  Center,  where 
he  serves  on  the  dean's  committee. 

His  civilian  awards  include  a  New  York 
State  Conspcuous  Sen/ice  Medal,  1978  Out- 
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starxJing  New  York  Veteran  of  tfie  Year,  and 
a  1978  Presidential  Award  for  Outstanding 
Achievement  of  Vietnam  Veterans.  His  military 
awards  include  the  Purple  Heart,  Vietnam 
Campaign  Medal  with  Bronze  Star,  and  Viet- 
nam Service  Medal. 

Dick  is  married  to  the  former  Cindy  Bickel. 
Their  two  chikjren,  Jeffrey,  21,  and  Laura,  19, 
are  both  students  at  Buffalo  State  College. 

So  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  wtiat  an 
asset  Dick  has  been  to  the  veterans  commu- 
nity in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  will  be  horv 
ored  at  a  special  ceremony  March  20.  I  would 
ask  all  members  to  join  me  today  in  paying 
our  own  tribute  to  Richard  A.  Wannemacher, 
Jr.,  a  great  Amercan  who  has  served  his 
country  well  as  a  veteran  and  on  behalf  of  vet- 
erans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHARON  GRAHAM 
NIEDERHAUS 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4, 1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
horror  Sharon  Graham  Niederhaus.  an  out- 
standing individual  who  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent from  California's  14th  Congressional 
District.  Next  week  she  is  being  honored  as  an 
inductee  into  the  San  Mateo  County  Women's 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Ms.  Niederhaus.  as  director  of  Partnerships 
in  Education,  has  developed  over  100  K-12 
Adopt-a-School  txisiness/education  partner- 
ships through  the  San  Mateo  County  office  of 
education.  Sfie  organized  and  coordinated  a 
Latina  mentor  program,  and  chaired  the  Palo 
Alto  Junior  League's  corporate  partnerships 
task  force.  She  assisted  the  volunteer  center 
of  San  Mateo  County  in  developing  its  cor- 
porate partnership  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sharon  Graham  Niederhaus  is 
truly  an  outstandirig  citizen  of  the  14th  Con- 
gressional District.  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
her  and  proud  to  enter  these  words  of  con- 
gratulations into  the  Record. 


SHABBAT  ZACHOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1993 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
Jewish  tradition  March  6  is  named  Shabbat 
Zachor  which  means  the  Saturday  of  Remem- 
brance. In  recent  years  this  day  has  been 
dedicated  to  reflecting  upon  the  Jewish  people 
of  Syria. 

Historically,  people  of  the  Jewish  faitti  in 
Syria  have  suffered  unequal  treatment  and 
have  been  the  victims  of  restrk:tive  polcies. 
These  people  have  been  denied  tfie  right  to 
travel  freely.  Wfien  travel  was  permitted,  only 
one  member  of  a  family  could  travel  at  a  time, 
in  order  to  guarantee  a  person's  return.  More- 
over, many  Jewish  people  in  Syria  were  re- 
quired to  post  a  bond  before  they  could  travel. 

During  tfie  Middle  East  peace  talks  last  April 
Syrian  President  Assad  agreed  to  lift  some  of 
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the  restrictions,  and  allow  Jewish  people  to 
travel  atxoad.  By  October,  however,  less  than 
800  of  the  2,000  applicants  had  been  ap- 
proved to  travel  abroad.  Since  October,  the 
numbers  have  decreased  to  alarmingly  low 
levels,  and  I  fear  that  some  restrictions  have 
been  reinstated  since  the  disruption  of  the 
Middle  East  peace  talks. 

President  Assad  offered  a  commitment  to  lift 
the  suspension  of  exit  visas  when  he  met  with 
Secretary  of  State  Christopher  in  February.  I 
applaud  his  pledge  and  urge  him  to  carry  it 
out  swiftly  for  the  right  to  travel  is  essential  to 
a  free  society. 
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MONMOUTH  COUNTY  PRIVATE  IN- 
DUSTRY COUNCIL  HONORS  LEAD- 
ERS WHO  HAVE  FOSTERED  ECO- 
NOMIC AND  SOCIAL  GROWTH 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  FOURTH  AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE  ON  HISPANIC 
ISSUES 


HON.  PETER  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4, 1993 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tirxjt  honor  fo  recognize  the  Fourth  Annual 
Conference  on  Hispank;  Issues,  which  was 
presented  by  the  Northwest  Indiana  Hispanic 
Coordinating  Council  on  Saturday,  November 
7,  1992. 

The  theme  for  last  year's  conference  re- 
flected upon  500  years  of  Hispanic  presence, 
with  an  emptiasis  on  family  violence,  sut)- 
stance  abuse,  educational  achievement, 
gangs,  drop-outs,  vocational  education,  work 
training,  and  literacy. 

Special  guests  at  this  event  included  Fattier 
Michael  L.  Pfleger,  pastor  at  St.  Sabina  Parish 
in  Chrcago,  IL  and  Ms.  Socorro  M.  Roman, 
who  spoke  on  the  topic  of  the  Year  of  the 
Woman. 

Ms.  Roman  has  gone  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  promote  community  involvement 
and  achievement  among  women,  as  well  as 
the  Hispanic  population  of  northwest  Indiana. 
Her  accomplishments  include  membership  in 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Nurses 
Association,  tfie  Illinois  Transcultural  Society, 
the  National  Coalition  of  Hispanic  Health  arid 
Human  Services  Organization  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Hispanic  Nurses,  of  which 
she  is  the  northwest  Indiana  chapter  founder 
and  president. 

The  Northwest  Indiana  Hispank:  Coordinat- 
ing Council  is  composed  of  leaders  from  over 
40  different  Hispanic  organizations.  Its  goal  is 
to  improve  the  standard  of  life  of  residents  of 
northwest  Indiana  and  I  commend  this  effort. 
Council  president,  Mr.  Benjamin  T.  Luna  has 
exhibited  an  exemplary  role  in  promoting  fra- 
ternal and  cultural  activity  among  Hispanics. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  commend 
each  and  every  individual  who  participated  in 
ttiis  event.  They  serve  as  outstanding  role 
rrxKlels  not  only  to  the  Hispanic  community, 
but  also  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Their 
dedk:ation  toward  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  residents  in  norttiwest  Indiana  is  acknowl- 
edged and  sincerely  appreciated. 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1993 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
March  6,  1993,  the  Monnx)uth  County,  NJ, 
Private  Industry  Council  [PIC]  will  honor  indi- 
viduals from  the  fiekls  of  education,  labor,  and 
business  who  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  social  and  economic  growth  of 
Monmouth  County.  The  occasion  is  the  Mon- 
mouth County  PIC'S  second  annual  scholar- 
ship dinner  dance  in  At)erdeen.  NJ.  The 
honorees — Dr.  Webster  Trammell.  Jr.,  vk:e 
president  for  planning  and  development  at 
Brookdale  Community  College,  Mr.  James 
Gratton,  business  manager  and  treasurer  of 
Local  400  of  the  Intemational  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  and  Ms.  Jacqueline  R. 
Cioffi,  administrator  of  Meridian  Medical  Cen- 
tre— have  all  done  more  than  their  share  to 
further  the  development  of  our  county. 

The  list  of  associations,  memtjerships  past 
and  present  in  community  and  professional  or- 
ganizatrans.  citations,  and  honors  for  Dr.  Web- 
ster Trammell  is  a  long  one.  In  addition  to  his 
post  at  Brookdale.  Monmouth  County's  con> 
munity  college,  Dr.  Trammell  has  been  in- 
volved in  such  worthy  and  important  causes 
as  the  Monmouth  County  Board  of  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Abuse  Services,  the  Monmouth 
County  United  Way,  the  Monmouth  County 
Project  Self-Sufficiency,  the  Greater  Asbury 
Park  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  REACH  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  Monnrouth  Medcal 
Center.  He  has  also  distinguished  himself  as 
a  scholar  and  researcher  on  a  variety  of  local 
and  national  issues. 

Jim  Gratton  has  lived  in  Monmouth  County 
his  whole  life.  He  has  t)een  the  business 
agent  and  tiusiness  manager  of  Local  400  of 
the  IBEW  since  1968,  and  the  president  of  the 
Monmouth-Ocean  County  Building  Trades 
since  1973.  He  has  been  the  president  of  the 
Service  Trades  Council,  with  its  approximately 
3,000  members,  is  a  memt)er  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Building 
Trades  and  the  Monmouth-Ocean  Central 
Labor  Council,  and  is  an  officer  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Electrkal  Works  Association. 

Jacqueline  Cioffi  is  the  owner  and  adminis- 
trator of  Meridian  Medical  Centre,  formeriy 
Oakhurst  Medical  Center,  and  Meridian  Reha- 
bilitation and  Sports  Medicine  Centre  in 
EatonwkJe.  NJ.  She  also  serves  as  president 
of  the  Freehold  Township  Women's  Club,  vice 
president  of  the  Eatontown  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. vk»  president  of  the  Eatontown  Indus- 
trial Park  Association,  treasurer  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Employer  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, and  is  a  memtjer  of  the  Westem  Mon- 
mouth Chamber  of  Commerce  and  tfie  Mon- 
moutfi/Ocean  Development  Council.  She  was 
nominated  for  Woman  Entrepreneur  of  the 
Year  by  Inc.  magazine  and  Merrill  Lynch  in 
1991. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  join  the  Monmouth  County  Private  Industry 
Council  in  paying  tribute  to  these  three  fine 
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citizens  who  tiave  done  so  much  to  advance 
the  economy  and  the  quality  of  life  in  Mon- 
mouth County.  I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
PIC,  created  through  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act,  which  has  made  great  strides  in  cre- 
ating jobs  and  opening  up  opportunities  for  all 
of  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDY  BLOOM 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4, 1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Judy  Bloom,  an  outstanding  individual 
who  is  being  honored  as  an  inductee  into  the 
San  Mateo  County  Women's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Ms.  Bloom  has  served  San  Mateo  County 
residents  for  23  years.  She  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Women, 
and  chaired  the  feminization  of  poverty  hear- 
ings in  1984.  She  has  been  active  with  Wom- 
en's American  Organization  for  Rehatjilitation 
Through  Training,  and  was  a  cofounder  of  the 
north  peninsula  section  of  the  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Relations  Council  and  vice  chair  of  the 
North  Peninsula  Jewish  Community  Federa- 
tion 1 990  campaign.  Ms.  Bloom  was  a  director 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  for  16  years 
and  fias  served  on  numerous  education  and 
child  care  task  forces. 

Since  1 986  Ms.  Bloom  has  been  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Assemblywoman  Jackie 
Speier.  She  was  the  first  president  and  is  still 
a  board  member  of  the  Professional  Business 
Women's  Conference,  Inc.  In  1991,  she  was 
honored  by  the  California  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  and  is  a  recipient  of  San 
Mateo-Burlingame  Soroptimists  Women-Help- 
ing-Women Award. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Judy  Bloom  is  truly  an  out- 
standing citizen.  I  am  privileged  to  be  her 
friend  and  proud  to  enter  these  words  of  corv 
gratulations  into  the  Record. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SYRIAN  JEWRY 


HON.  raOMAS  M.  BARREH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  March  4, 1993 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  remembrance  and  prayer  for  the 
Jewish  community  of  Syria.  It  is  on  this  day 
that  Syrian  Jews  all  over  the  world  pray  for  tfie 
safety  and  litierty  of  their  unfortunate  brothers 
and  sisters  prohibited  from  travel  by  the  Syrian 
Government. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
states  in  part,  that  all  people  have  the  right  to 
leave  any  country,  including  their  own,  and  re- 
turn to  their  own  country.  Historically,  Syrian 
Jews  have  been  denied  their  basic  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties.  Those  who  fiave  been 
permitted  to  travel  for  health  reasons  or  busi- 
ness have  had  to  leave  family  memtjers  and 
monetary  deposits  to  ensure  tfieir  return.  Addi- 
tionally, Jewish  involvement  in  political  activity 
has  tieen  restrkited,  and  Syrian  Jews  have 
been  arrested,  held  without  trial,  and  tortured. 
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In  April  1992  the  Syrian  Government  finally 
began  allowing  Jews  to  leave  Syria.  However, 
few  permits  have  been  granted  since  October 
1 992.  The  remaining  1 ,400  Jews  in  Syria  con- 
tinue to  be  denied  the  right  to  emigrate.  We 
must  not  forget  those  who  still  await  permis- 
sk)n  to  leave  Syria. 

This  day  of  commemoratkjn,  tfie  Sfiabbat 
Zachor  was  first  initiated  in  1975  in  Canada  to 
memorialize  tfie  murder  of  four  young  Jewish 
women  caught  in  tfieir  escape  from  Syria. 
Their  deaths  will  be  observed  March  6,  1993, 
as  the  Sabbath  day  when  Jewish  communities 
recognize  the  oppressive  treatment  inflk:ted  on 
their  fellow  brethren  in  Syria  and  tfie  rescue  of 
Jews  from  genocidal  edicts. 

Congregations  throughout  the  worid,  includ- 
ing Congregation  Beth  Israel  in  my  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin,  have  been  asked  to  offer 
prayers  for  the  remaining  1 ,400  Jews  in  Syria. 

Again,  I  applaud  the  determination  and  te- 
nacity of  the  Syrian  Jewry. 

Today,  we — the  leaders  of  the  free  worid — 
are  obligated  to  rememtjer  this  ethnic  commu- 
nity. We  must  continue  to  monitor  tfie  situation 
in  Syria  and  press  for  greater  protectkjn  for 
the  rights  of  minorities.  Ttiose  are  the  prin- 
ciples our  country  stands  for — at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues,  and  fel- 
low Amerk^ns  to  join  me  in  observing  tfie 
Sabbath  of  the  rememlxance  and  prayer  for 
the  Jewish  community  of  Syria. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LITHUANIAN- 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LAKE 
COUNTY,  IN 


HON.  PETIR  J.  VISCLOSKY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4. 1993 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  ex- 
ceptional honor  tfiat  I  rise  today  in  recognition 
of  the  Lithuanian-American  Council  of  Lake 
County.  IN  and  tfieir  commemorative  program 
honoring  the  75th  anniversary  of  tfie  Procla- 
mation of  Independence  for  Lithuania. 

The  Lithuanian-American  Council  consists  of 
fraternal,  religious,  and  cultural  organizations 
througtiout  Lake  County,  IN.  They  have  hekJ 
annual  commemorative  programs  to  fionor  tfie 
proclamation  since  1943.  Mr.  Albert  G.  Vinrck 
was  tfie  dedrcated  organizer  of  this  council  in 
1943,  wtien  the  first  commemorative  program 
was  held.  His  untimely  death  on  December  3, 
1989,  precluded  him  from  partrcipating  in  tfie 
celebration  when  Lithuania  formally  declared 
its  independence  from  tfie  Soviet  Unkwi  on 
March  11.  1991  and  was  later  granted  full  dip- 
lomatk:  recognition  by  the  United  States  arid 
the  United  Nations. 

I  would  like  to  salute  Mr.  Kazys  Ciurinskas 
as  the  only  remaining  ctiarter  member  of  tfie 
council,  as  well  as  the  following  Lithuanian- 
American  Council  tward  members  and  direc- 
tors for  tfieir  dedication  and  earnest  efforts 
throughout  tfie  years:  Vincent  J.  Gumulauskis, 
Pete  D.  Auksel,  Casimir  Bait,  Birute  Vilutis, 
Walter  Ruzga,  Rev.  Ignatius  Urtx)nas.  Aleksas 
Degutis.  Alex  Navardauskas.  Dan  Pauls, 
Frank  Peb^ites,  Brone  Tampauskas,  and 
Izidorius  Tavaras. 
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Lithuanian-Americans  maintain  a  strong  and 
vital  preserKe  in  northwest  Indiana  arvj  it  is  a 
very  special  pieasure  to  acknowledge  the 
council,  as  well  as  this  most  deserving  cele- 
bration of  independence. 
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District.  I  am  privileged  to  represent  her  and 
proud  to  enter  these  words  of  congratulations 
into  the  Record. 


CNN:  61  TO  38  PERCENT  OF  AMERI- 
CANS OPPOSE  NEW  ENERGY 
TAX— AVERAGE  FAMILY  OF 
FOUR  WILL  PAY  AN  EXTRA  $500 
A  YEAR 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
again  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cospon- 
soring  legislation.  House  Resolution  50.  in  op- 
position to  the  proposed  new  energy  tax. 

Most  Americans  still  do  not  understarxj  the 
Clinton  economk;  plan  but  they,  do  understand 
arxJ  strongly  oppose  the  proposed  energy  tax. 
This  tax  will  fall  squarely  on  the  middle  class. 

As  expected.  President  Clinton  has  not 
been  truthful  about  the  cost  of  this  massive 
new  energy  tax  on  the  average  family.  This 
tax  will  increase  the  cost  of  all  goods  and 
services  by  over  S320  a  year.  When  this  is 
added  to  the  higher  price  of  gasoline  and 
home  energy  expenditures,  the  average  family 
of  four  will  pay  an  extra  S500  a  year. 

The  proposed  Btu  tax  will  have  a  very  nega- 
tive effect  on  large  and  small  businesses,  jobs 
and  consumers.  The  election  year  is  only  10 
months  away,  just  enough  time  for  the  voters 
to  understand  that  you  voted  for  a  plan  that 
woukj  increase  the  amount  voters  pay  for 
heat,  electricity,  and  gasoline  and  yet  would 
only  make  a  small  dent  in  the  defcit.  Please 
join  in  cosponsoring  House  Resolution  50,  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  new  energy  tax. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHYLLIS  CANGEMI 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Phyllis  Cangemi,  an  outstanding  individ- 
ual who  I  am  privileged  to  represent  from  Cali- 
fomia's  14th  Congressional  Distrct.  Next  week 
she  is  being  honored  as  an  inductee  into  the 
San  Mateo  County  Women's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Ms.  Cangemi  is  the  founder  and  executive 
director  of  Whole  Access,  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  providing  outdoor  recre- 
ation and  educatk>n  opportunities  to  people 
with  disabilities.  Ms.  Cangemi  has  shared  her 
knowledge  at  conferer>ces  all  over  the  worW. 
and  has  served  on  the  California  State  Parks 
Accessibility  Task  Force. 

Ms.  Cangemi  has  been  honored  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Rehatjilitation  and  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  J.C.  Penney  Golden  Rule  Award. 
Ms.  Cangemi  and  her  organization  have  been 
featured  in  several  magazines,  and  Ms. 
Cangemi  has  put)lished  artk^les  on  access. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Phyllis  Cangemi  is  truly  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  the  14th  Congressional 


LEGISLATION  TO  GRANT  A  MEDIC- 
AID WAIVER  TO  D.C.  CHARTERED 
HEALTH  PLAN 


HON.  ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    ' 
Thursday.  March  4. 1993 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  waive  for  3 
years  the  75/25  requirement,  described  in  sec- 
tion 1903(m)(2)(A)(ii)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  applied  to  D.C.  Chartered  Health  Plan, 
Inc.  This  legislation  is  vital  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  because  it  will  allow  D.C.  Chartered 
Health  Plan,  a  high  quality  health  maintenance 
organization,  to  continue  providing  health  care 
services  to  low-income  residents  of  the  District 
for  wtxjm  there  is  no  other  care  of  comparable 
quality,  especially  at  the  cost. 

D.C.  Chartered  Health  Plan  is  a  private, 
managed-care  organization  that  has  tjeen  in 
existence  since  1986.  Chartered's  emphasis 
on  preventive  health  care  for  its  low-income 
patients  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the 
numt)er  of  unnecessary  emergency  room  visits 
and  in  overall  improved  health  among  its  en- 
rollees.  Chartered's  long-term  commitment  to 
quality  health  care  for  low-income  people  is 
further  demonstrated  by  its  work  in  providing 
free  services,  such  as  vaccinations  and  Wood 
pressure  checks,  in  some  of  the  neediest 
Washington  neighborhoods. 

Under  current  law  Federal  Medicaid  funds 
are  available  only  to  match  State  expenditures 
urxjer  risk-ljased  contracts  with  HMO's  and 
other  prepaid  plans  if  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  enrollees  in  the  plan  are  not  Medicaid  or 
Medicare  recipients,  the 

75/25  requirement.  Between  1988  and  1991. 
D.C.  Chartered  operated  under  an  initial  3- 
year  waiver  of  the  75/25  requirement  as  pro- 
vided by  law  and  had  a  comprehensive  risk 
contract  with  the  District  of  Columbia.  During 
this  time  period  Chartered  saved  the  District  at 
least  S3  millkjn  it  otherwise  would  have  spent 
with  the  traditional  Medicaid  Program. 

As  a  relatively  newly  established  HMO. 
Chartered  has  not  yet  been  able  to  meet  the 
75/25  requirement  because  of  the  problems 
presented  in  competing  in  the  commercial 
market  against  large,  long  established  plans. 
Chartered's  initial  waiver  expired  over  1  year 
ago.  Since  expiration  of  the  waiver,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Medicaid  Program  has  main- 
tained a  cost  contract  with  D.C.  Chartered, 
with  the  hope  that  Chartered's  waiver  would 
be  extended  and  thereby  allow  the  District  to 
renew  its  risk  contract  with  Chartered.  The 
cost  contract  poses  particular  problems  be- 
cause Chartered  has  significantly  expanded 
coverage  and  access  to  Medk:aid  enrollees  by 
seeking  tietter  F)rimary  care  access  to  physi- 
cians and  by  providing  outpatient  coverage 
arxj  transportation  assistance,  even  where  it 
would  not  ordinarily  be  provided  by  D.C.  Med- 
icaid. Under  a  risk  contract  Chartered  was 
atte  to  afford  these  benefits  by  assuring  eariy 
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intervention  and  avoiding  unnecessary  and  ex- 
pensive institutbnal  care.  However,  the  terms 
of  Federal  requirements  for  a  cost  contract  are 
not  flexible  in  allowing  or  recognizing  many 
costs  that  Chartered  has  found  r>ecessary  in 
order  to  operate  an  effective  prepaid  program. 
D.C.  Chartered  is  the  only  prepaid  organiza- 
tion participating  in  the  D.C.  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram. Many  of  the  valuable  health  services 
Chartered  provides  are  above  and  beyond 
what  is  required  by  the  Medicaid  Program. 
Further,  under  the  terms  of  Chartered's  partk;i- 
pation  in  the  D.C.  Medicaid  Program,  Char- 
tered is  subject  to  annual  quality  assurance 
audits,  the  results  of  which  have  been  consist- 
ently outstanding.  Unless  Chartered  is  granted 
an  extension  of  the  waiver  as  this  bill  pro- 
vides, its  services  may  no  longer  t>e  as  widely 
available  in  the  District,  thereby  leaving  a 
huge  void  in  the  health  care  options  for  the 
neediest  of  District  of  Columtjia  residents.  Fur- 
ther, the  District  government  could  not  replace 
Chartered's  services  at  the  same  level  of  cost 
and  quality.  In  these  fiscally  tight,  cost-con- 
scious times.  D.C.  Chartered  stands  as  a  glinrv 
mer  of  hope.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill  when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 


RURAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  BOB  CLEMENT 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1993 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
President  Clinton  presented  to  Congress  an 
extensive  and  bold  economic  stimulus  agenda 
for  America.  An  agenda  that  is  designed  to 
encourage  job  and  economic  growth  through 
investment  in  our  Nation's  infrastructure  and 
other  fiscal  initiatives. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  "Rural  Economic 
Investment  and  Revitalization  Resolution."  The 
point  of  my  resolution  is  simple.  Rural  America 
deserves  recognition  from  tjoth  Congress  and 
the  President  during  the  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic stimulus  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  communities  across 
America  provide  a  vital  role  in  the  economic 
health  and  well-tieing  of  the  United  States. 
Twenty-one  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  employ- 
ment is  located  in  rural  areas.  Employment  in 
these  areas  however,  increased  by  only  12 
percent  between  the  years  of  1979-89  while 
employment  in  metro  areas  increased  by  near- 
ly 21  percent  during  this  time. 

Now.  I  encourage  the  job  and  ecorromic 
growth  of  metro  areas,  but  these  statistrcs 
simply  highlight  the  inequalities  mral  areas  ex- 
perierxie  in  economic  development  initiatives. 
These  inequities  were  the  major  cause  for 
nearly  half  of  all  rural  counties  in  America  to 
lose  population  in  the  mid-1 980's. 

Rural  areas  provide  a  strong  traditional  her- 
itage which  has  continued  to  be  vital  to  the 
American  spirit.  The  United  States  Census  Bu- 
reau defines  97.5  percent  of  the  land  area  in 
America  as  "rural."  This,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  24  percent  of  all  Americans  reside  in 
rural  areas,  stresses  the  point  that  economic 
investment  in  rural  development  is  investment 
in  America. 
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The  types  of  incentives  which  are  required 
for  improved  economic  growth  in  rural  areas 
are  infrastructure  improvement,  small  business 
assistance  and  educational  enhancennent  pro- 
grams; all  of  which  encourage  economic  revi- 
talization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  America  were  a  txxjy  then 
rural  areas  woukj  surely  be  considered  its 
heart.  Congress  and  the  President  cannot  af- 
ford to  miss  the  opportunity  to  commit  our- 
selves to  rural  America.  To  neglect  rural 
America  is  to  neglect  the  heart  of  America. 
We  simply  cannot  afford  not  to  invest  in  rural 
America.  The  importance  of  these  areas  in  the 
revitalization  of  the  Amerkian  economy  is  un- 
limited. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress to  support  this  resolution. 


THE  FIRST-TIME  HOMEBUYER 
AFFORDABILITY  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  BILL  ORTON 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4. 1993 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday  I 
introduced  the  First-time  Honr>ebuyer  Afford- 
atJility  Act  of  1993  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
many  other  colleagues.  The  purp)ose  of  this 
bill  is  to  increase  homeownership  opportunities 
for  families  and  individuals  struggling  to  buy 
their  first  home. 

If  enacted,  this  provision  would  allow  the  di- 
rect use  of  IRA  funds — without  tax  or  pen- 
alty— to  make  a  down  payment  for  a  first-time 
home  purchase.  It  would  also  allow  a  parent 
to  use  IRA  funds  for  a  loan  or  downpayment 
assistance  to  a  son  or  daughter  buying  their 
first  house. 

Two  weeks  ago.  President  Clinton  intro- 
duced his  comprehensive  economic  plan.  In 
the  introduction  to  this  plan,  the  President  ar- 
ticulated a  vision  of  fundamental  change — "to 
invest  in  people,  to  reward  hard  work  and  re- 
store fairness,  and  to  recognize  our  families 
and  communities  as  the  cornerstones  of 
America's  strength." 

One  of  the  besX  ways  to  promote  families 
arxJ  communities  in  our  country  Is  to  raise  our 
level  of  homeownership.  The  First-time  Home- 
buyer  Affordability  Act  of  1993  would  do  pre- 
cisely that  by  addressing  the  fundamental 
problem  young  people  face  in  buying  their  first 
home — accumulating  the  necessary  cash  to 
meet  downpayment  requirements.  It  does  so 
by  dynamically  accessing  the  $650  billion  pool 
of  funds  cun-ently  found  in  IRA  accounts. 

Congress  has  already  recognized  the  poten- 
tial of  opening  up  IRA  funds  for  home  pur- 
chase. Last  year,  we  twice  passed  com- 
prehensive tax  bills  containing  a  waiver  of  the 
1 0  percent  penalty  for  premature  withdrawal  of 
IRA  furxls  for  a  first-time  home  purchase. 
Accessing  IRA  funds  for  this  purpose  only 
makes  sense.  After  all,  what  better  long-term 
savings  and  investment  vehicle  is  there  than 
the  purchase  of  a  single  family  honrw.  For 
probably  the  majority  of  retirees,  equity  in  a 
home  is  the  single  greatest  asset.  Therefore, 
I  expect  that  as  we  detiate  and  act  on  a  com- 
prehensive tax  bill  in  the  next  few  months,  a 
penalty  waiver  will  come  under  serious  consid- 
eration. 
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Before  we  enact  a  penalty  waiver,  though.  I 
would  simply  ask  every  Member  of  this  body 
to  consider  in  its  place  the  approach  found  in 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today.  I  confidently 
believe  that  anyone  who  takes  ttie  time  to 
analyze  these  two  approaches  will  inevitably 
support  the  concept  of  home  purchase  invest- 
ment within  an  IRA  as  a  superior  method  of 
accessing  IRA  funds  for  this  purpose. 

To  see  why  this  is  so,  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  a  little-discussed  disadvantage  of  the 
penalty  waiver  approach.  Although  penalty 
waiver  proponents  tout  the  advantage  of 
avoiding  the  10  percent  withdrawal  penalty, 
the  IRA  participant  would  still  be  required  to 
pay  income  taxes  on  the  amount  witfxlrawn. 
This  could  be  up  to  31  percent  in  Federal 
taxes,  plus  State  taxes,  on  the  amount  with- 
drawn— a  cost  of  S3. 100  in  Federal  taxes 
alone  on  a  Si  0.000  withdrawal.  In  contrast, 
under  our  legislation,  this  enormous  tax  dis- 
incentive would  be  eliminated  entirely,  as 
funds  for  first-time  home  purchase  would  be 
used  as  an  investment  within  the  IRA  account. 

The  mechanics  of  this  proposal  are  quite 
simple.  The  owner  of  an  IRA  account  directs 
his  or  her  custodian  to  use  IRA  funds  for  one 
of  the  eligible  housing  options.  When  the 
house  is  sold,  funds  are  restored  to  the  ac- 
count through  repayment  of  the  loan  or  the 
equity  investment.  These  funds  are  then  avail- 
able for  reinvestment,  still  tax-deferred,  within 
the  IRA  account. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  using  his  or  her 
own  IRA  funds  for  home  purchase,  the  IRA 
account  would  in  effect  b>e  engaging  in  an  eq- 
uity sharing  arrangement  with  the  account 
owner.  When  the  house  is  sold,  the  IRA  ac- 
count is  replenished,  including  the  IRA's  ap- 
propriate share  of  profit  earned  through  a 
higher  resale  price. 

In  the  case  of  parental  assistance,  a  parent 
coukj  use  some  or  all  of  the  furxls  in  his  or 
her  IRA  account  to  make  a  loan  to  a  son  or 
daughter  to  assist  in  making  a  downpayment. 
Periodically,  interest  payments  on  this  loan 
would  be  made  into  the  IRA  account.  When 
the  house  is  sokj.  the  principal  is  returned  to 
the  IRA  account — available,  still  tax-deferred, 
for  re-investment.  In  fact,  this  parental  assist- 
ance provision  is  the  nx)st  dynamic  part  of  this 
legislation — an  option  not  available  under  a 
penalty  waiver. 

Finally,  a  parent  could  assist  a  child  with 
downpayment  assistance  through  an  equity 
sharing  arrangement.  The  mechanics  are  simi- 
lar to  an  individual  using  his  or  her  own  IRA 
account  under  an  equity  sharing  arrangement 

The  question  naturally  arises  why  this  legis- 
lation is  even  necessary.  After  all,  an  indivki- 
ual  is  allowed  to  invest  IRA  funds  in  a  mutual 
fund  consisting  of  GNMA  securities — which  is 
simply  a  pool  of  mortgages  of  single  family 
homes  for  thousands  of  other  people.  Remark- 
ably, though,  that  same  indivkjual  cannot  in- 
vest in  his  or  her  own  home  or  in  a  rrrortgage 
of  a  child's  home.  Technically,  these  are 
known  as  prohibited  transactions.  This  is  un- 
fair and  ultinr^tely  antifamily. 

I  do  not  believe  this  particular  prohibition  is 
consistent  with  ttie  historkal  reason  for  estab- 
lishing prohibited  transactions.  The  first  ration- 
ale for  prohibited  transactions  is  ttie  preverv 
tion  of  self-dealing.  This  arose  primarily  as  a 
result   of   corporate   pension    fund   trustees' 
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abuse  of  pension  funds  for  personal  aggran- 
dizement. When  IRA's  were  instituted,  many 
of  the  pension  restrictions — including  prohibi- 
tions against  personal  use  and  family  trans- 
actrans — were  applied  to  IRA  provisions.  Since 
our  bill  provides  for  a  narrow  exemption  for  a 
laudatjle  purpose,  there  is  no  risk  of  self-deal- 
ing. 

The  second  rationale  for  prohibnted  trans- 
actions is  the  desire  to  limit  IRA  use  to  pru- 
dent investments.  Congress  has  specifically 
prohibited  uses  which  are  considered  specula- 
tive— for  example,  most  collectibles.  At  the 
same  time.  Congress  has  specifically  per- 
mitted uses  for  solid,  proven  investments.  In- 
vestment in  a  single  family  home  more  prop- 
erty falls  into  the  latter  category. 

In  short,  the  prohibition  against  IRA  invest- 
ment or  loan  for  first-time  home  purchase  is 
simply  not  warranted.  The  First-time  Home- 
buyer  Affordability  Act  of  1993  wouW  remove 
that  prohibition. 

The  advantages  of  this  approach  over  the 
penalty  waiver  are  numerous.  Use  of  furxls 
within  an  IRA  account  results  in  significant  tax 
savings,  in  comparison  to  a  penalty  waiver. 
With  that  tax  savings,  the  individual  also  has 
significantly  more  funds  available  for  invest- 
ment in  a  trome.  Finally,  since  the  funds  are 
not  withdrawn  from  the  IRA  account,  interest 
and  earnings  on  the  home  investnient  con- 
tinue to  be  tax-deferred  during  the  period  they 
are  invested  in  ttie  home  and  after  funds  are 
restored  to  the  account. 

There  are  also  advantages  to  our  economy. 
Adequate  national  savings  is  critical  as  a 
source  of  capital  for  productivity  improvements 
and  nxKJernization  so  that  American  compa- 
nies can  compete  internationally.  IRA's  pro- 
vkle  an  important  source  of  such  tong-term 
capital.  Homeownership  investment  within  an 
IRA  account  prevents  the  leakage  from  the 
savings  and  retirement  system  that  is  in  fact 
promoted  under  a  penalty  vraiver  and  with- 
drawal. This  preservation  of  retirement  ac- 
counts will  be  inaeasingly  important  as  Social 
Security  resources  tjecome  strained  into  the 
next  century.  Finally,  increased  homeowner- 
ship through  accessing  the  S650  billion  IRA 
pool  will  stimulate  the  housing  industry  arxJ 
the  national  economy. 

This  issue  will  undoubtedly  come  before  us 
in  Congress  in  the  next  few  montfis.  We  can 
say  we  are  doing  something  to  help  pronxjte 
housir>g  in  this  country  by  passing  a  penalty 
waiver  for  a  third  time.  Or,  we  can  actually  do 
something  by  enacting  a  truly  effective  pro- 
posal. I  believe  the  choice  is  an  easy  one. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARIE  HERMENIA 
MINOR  DAVIS 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Marie  Hermenia  Davis,  an  outstandir>g 
individual  who  is  being  horwred  as  an  in- 
ductee into  the  San  Mateo  County  Women's 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Ms.  Davis  has  been  active  in  the  struggle 
for  civil  rights  since  Vne  age  of  12  when  she 
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was  ousted  from  a  movie  theater  for  refusing 
to  sit  in  ttie  area  designated  for  "colored  peo- 
ple." She  served  on  a  President's  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  and  coordinated  a  San  Mateo 
County/NAACP/Bay  Area  Urban  League  pro- 
gram to  raise  scholastic  achievement  levels. 

Ms.  Davis  is  a  soprano  and  has  performed 
for  numerous  organizations.  She  received  the 
San  Mateo  County  Family  Service  Agency's 
Family  of  the  Year  horx)r  in  I99l . 

Mr.  Speaker,  Marie  Hermenia  Minor  Davis  is 
truly  an  outstanding  citizen.  I  am  privileged  to 
be  a  part  of  her  community  and  proud  to  enter 
these  words  of  congratulations  into  the 
Rec»rd. 


ENDORSE  CLINTON  INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRAM:  A  BIG  STEP  FORWARD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  .NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1993 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  22, 
President  Bill  Clinton  annourKed  a  turnaround 
in  U.S.  strategy  toward  the  support  and  devel- 
opment of  U.S.  industry.  By  presenting  to  the 
Amerkan  people  a  well-conceived  program  for 
technology,  the  President  recognizes  that  the 
very  future  and  well  being — indeed  the  eco- 
nomic security — of  the  United  States  depends 
on  how  well  this  country  is  able  not  only  to  re- 
search and  develop  new  technotogies  but  to 
process  and  commercialize  these  tech- 
rwlogies.  In  no  small  measure.  President  Clin- 
ton's Program,  "Technology  for  Amerk^'s 
Ecorwmk;  Growth,  A  New  Direction  to  Buikl 
Ecorx)mk:  Strength, "  is  music  to  my  ears.  He 
Is  playing  my  song,  a  medley  in  fact  that 
began  1 0  years  ago  when  then-Governor  Clin- 
ton appeared  before  the  subcommittee  that  I 
chaired,  economic  stabilization,  to  plea  for 
greater  Federal.  State,  and  local  cooperation 
to  expjiore  and  define  a  broad  industrial  policy, 
and  how  the  States  might  become  involved  in 
formulating  arxj  implementing  such  a  policy. 
Other  witnesses  whio  appeared  with  Goverrwr 
Clinton  in  June  1 983  in  that  series  of  hearirigs 
on  irxlustrial  policy  were  no  less  tfian  Robert 
Rech  and  Laura  D'Andrea  Tysor>— all  now  ar- 
chitects arxJ  players  in  Preskient  Clinton's  new 
technology  directions.  At  that  time,  we  all  were 
singing  from  the  same  song  book.  Then  years 
ago  I  said.  "America's  predominant  economic 
position  in  tfie  world  is  in  jeopardy,  and  the 
consequences  of  continued  decline  in  our  in- 
dustrial competitiveness  will  mean  a  perma- 
nently dislocated  work  force  and  reduced 
starxJard  of  living  for  nxjst  Americans."  I  also 
noted  that  "the  last  decade  has  sent  an  urv 
mistakable  message.  It  is  now  time — in  fact, 
past  time — to  respond.  If  we  sit  t)ack  arxl  do 
little  but  rely  on  truisms  that  ignore  the  current 
realities  of  global  competition,  then  foreign  in- 
dustries and  wortters  will  continue  to  enjoy  a 
critrcal  advantage."  During  these  intervening 
10  years,  the  United  States  has  lost  precious 
time,  opportunity,  arxl  resources  in  the  com- 
petitiveness race.  The  result  has  been  a  sap- 
ping of  U.S.  economk:  strength  and  leader- 
ship. But  we  are  not  down  for  the  count.  We 
are  fighting  back.  Preskient  Clinton's  an- 
nounced technology  program  will  provkle  one 
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of  the  means  for  the  United  States  to  excel  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Let  me  comment  specifically  on  one  particu- 
lar aspect  of  his  program,  and  that  is  the  sec- 
tion affecting  small  business.  Too  often  small 
business  is  lauded  as  the  backtxjne  of  the 
American  economy,  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem of  new  business  formation  and  job  cre- 
ation. And  too  often  small  business  is  then  ig- 
nored when  it  comes  to  policies  and  programs 
that  actually  support  its  efforts.  President  Clin- 
ton's technology  program  specifically  recog- 
nizes small  businesses  and  their  needs.  He 
has  pledged  to  send  legislation  to  Congress 
designed  to  provkle  :rx»ntives  for  "tfx)se  who 
make  high-risk,  long-term  venture  capital  irv 
vestments  in  startups  and  other  small  enter- 
prises." He  also  proposes  to  expand  the  exist- 
ing network  of  State  and  Federal  manufactur- 
ing extension  centers  that  will  provide  assist- 
arx:e  to  a  larger  number  of  small  businesses 
in  their  efforts  to  upgrade  technologies  and 
training  systems. 

In  his  strategy  to  turn  around  competitive- 
ness and  this  country's  approach  to  tech- 
nology, the  President  has  gone  tjeyorxl  the 
need  to  ensure  the  tjest  in  basic  research.  We 
have  leamed  that  this  country  cannot  and  will 
not  prosper  if  we  focus  only  on  being  the  best 
researchers  arxl  inventors.  We  have  wit- 
nessed time  and  again  U.S.  inventions — the 
video  cassette  recorder  being  nnosf  promi- 
nent— that  have  been  swooped  up  by  other 
countries  arxl  commercialized  with  great  suc- 
cess. So  while  we  cannot,  and  will  not,  aban- 
don U.S.  commitment  to  basic  research,  we 
must  increase  our  attention  to  process  tech- 
nology and  commercialization  of  our  discov- 
eries and  inrwvations. 

President  Clinton  spoke  often  during  his 
campaign  about  regaining  U.S.  competitive- 
ness in  global  markets,  he  has  now  acted  on 
this  pledge,  and  the  United  States  will  indeed 
be  on  the  road  to  enharx;ed  competitiveness 
with  adoption  of  his  proposals.  His  proposals, 
annong  others,  to  build  clean  cars  and  a  su- 
perhigfiway  information  system  are  strategies 
that  will  do  more  than  enhance  the  U.S.  com- 
mercially competitive  position.  Such  a  focus 
on  technology  will  support  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment; it  will  improve  work  efficiencies  and 
bring  new  horizons  to  education.  These  spill- 
over effects  to  an  improved  polk;y  approach  to 
technology  will  affect  and  improve  the  lives  of 
all  Americans,  not  just  the  companies  that  pro- 
mote and  sell  the  technology  products. 

For  those  concerned  atiout  starting  down 
the  path  of  that  much  maligned  term  irxlustrial 
polk:y,  such  fears  are  misplaced.  We  are  not 
in  the  game  of  pMcking  winners  and  losers;  we 
are  in  the  game  of  economic  survival  and 
strength.  We  cannot  be  strong  selling  potato 
chips  while  others  are  selling  HDTV's.  When 
the  U.S.  Congress  c'ecided  to  contribute  a 
small  anxjunt  of  furxls  to  help  support  the  pri- 
vate-sector initiative,  Sematech.  it  cfxise  to 
ensure  ttiat  the  U.S.  semicorxluctor  industry 
and  related  semicorxluctor  equipment  industry 
survive  arxj  thrive.  We  rx)w  know  that 
Sematech  has  made  an  Irxiredible  break- 
through on  the  next  generation  of  semicorxluc- 
tors — ahead  of  the  Japanese.  Sematech  has 
succeeded,  and  President  Clinton  has  recog- 
nized this  success  by  continuing  fundir>g  for 
Sematech  arxl  usir^  this  consortium  as  a 
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nxxlel  for  Federal  consortia  funded  to  advarxie 
other  critical  technologies. 

President  Clinton's  announced  policy  of  en- 
suring that  U.S.  techrx)logy  is  in  the  forefront 
of  innovation  and  commercialization  is  the 
commonsense  approach  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  as  the  guardian  of  this  coun- 
try's future.  This  policy  states  the  Govern- 
ment's intention  to  be  vigilant  about  where  we 
are  heading  as  a  nation  and  how  our  eco- 
nomic future  will  be  shaped.  I  heartily  applaud 
President  Clinton's  initiative  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  administrafion  in  imple- 
menting a  technology  policy  that  is  so  critical 
to  the  strength  of  the  United  States. 


JAMES  MAYER  AND  ROBERT  J. 
MORAN  RECEIVE  FREEDOMS 
FOUNDATION  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON HONOR  MEDAL 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1993 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  in  a  ceremony  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  here  in  Washington,  two  very 
sp)ecial  Vietnam  veterans — James  Mayer  and 
Rotjert  J.  Moran — received  prestigious  rec- 
ognition from  Freedoms  Foundation  for  their 
Red  Cross  volunteer  work  which  greatly  as- 
sisted disabled  veterans  upon  their  return  from 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  have  known  Jim  and  Bob  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  can  relay  to  my  colleagues  with 
great  certainty  that  more  inspiring  and  gener- 
ous individuals  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
find.  Jim  and  Bob,  both  double-leg  amputees, 
both  employees  of  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  [VA]  Voluntary  Service,  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  befriend,  counsel,  arxj  as- 
sist our  service  personnel  who  were  hospital- 
ized at  Walter  Reed  both  during  and  well  after 
the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Their  efforts  included 
frequent  bedside  visits  arxj  outings  for  Walter 
Reed  patients,  many  of  whom  were  coping 
with  the  loss  of  limbs.  With  the  help  of  their 
wives.  Debbie  Mayer  and  Judy  Moran.  they 
even  opened  their  own  homes  to  these  pa- 
tients for  overnight  stays,  meals,  pk;nics,  and 
recreational  activities,  all  in  an  effort  to  help 
them  summon  the  courage  to  cope  with  the 
challenges  of  their  disabilities. 

One  of  the  honorees.  Bob  Moran,  explained 
to  Cable  News  Network  [CNN]  why  they  did  it; 

■Just  to  relate  to  [the  patients]  on  a  one 
to  one  ttasis  of  somebody  that's  been  through 
it  that  life  really  does  go  on  and  that.  If 
you're  a  person  that  can  deal  with  it.  cope 
with  it,  understand,  learn  and  grow  from  it, 
there's  an  awful  lot  out  there  that  you  can 
enjoy  *  *  *.  I'm  not  knocking  people  for  hav- 
ing praise  for  the  able-lx)died,  but  my  point 
is  to  not  let  any  of  these  guys  fall  through 
the  cracks." 

Jim  Mayer  and  Bob  Moran  responded  to  the 
needs  of  returning  Persian  Gulf  veterans  by 
helping  establish  the  "Friendship  Therapy 
Support  Group"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red 
Cross.  They  provided  invaluable  counseling 
servk^es  arxl  served  as  role  models  for  newly 
disabled  servkiemen  and  their  family  mem- 
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bers.  As  the  program  in  their  honor  stated; 
"They  demonstrated  rare  commitment  arxl 
deep  sensitivity  in  giving  tirelessly  to  others." 
Several  of  tfie  more  than  70  former  patients 
Jim  and  Bob  helped,  returned  to  Washington 
to  see  them  horx)red  by  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation, their  families,  friends,  and  colleagues. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  is  an  institution 
devoted  exclusively  to  fostering  an  urxler- 
standing  of,  arxl  commitment  to,  tf>e  freedoms 
enjoyed  by  our  citizenry.  Since  its  founding  in 
1949,  the  Freedoms  Foundation  has  worked 
to  prevent  erosion  of  the  kleals  and  principles 
upon  which  our  country  was  founded.  Through 
its  National  Awards  Program,  the  foundation 
recognizes  individuals,  organizations,  and 
scfxx)ls  who  through  word  or  deed  help  to 
txJng  about  a  bietter  understarxling  arxj  appre- 
ciation of  our  Natk>n,  suggest  solutions  to 
basic  problems  arxl  contribute  to  responsible 
citizenship.  The  Foundation's  National  Awards 
Program's  top  award,  in  the  category  of  indi- 
vklual  achievement,  is  the  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal,  which  was  presented  to  Jim 
Mayer  and  Bob  Moran  for  their  efforts. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  remarks 
about  these  two  remarkable  individuals  from 
the  February  16  award  ceremony; 

Chaplain  (LTC)  Ross  B.  Jackson:  "Most 
gracious  God,  we  give  you  thanks  with  our 
whole  hearts  for  the  gift  of  this  nation,  for 
the  freedoms  for  which  at  our  best  we  stand, 
and  on  this  day  especially  for  these  two  men, 
whose  selfless  example,  whose  strength  and 
whose  courage  has  been  a  source  of  help  and 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  We  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  honor  them  and  to  recall  in 
so  doing,  those  things,  those  qualities,  those 
characters  which  make  us  great." 

Major  General  Ronald  R.  Blanck,  Com- 
manding General.  Walter  Reed  Army  Medi- 
cal Center:  "This  certainly  is  a  special  occa- 
sion as  we  honor  two  absolutely  super  indi- 
viduals. *  *  *  We  all  share  a  common  concern 
for  those  who  sei^e  and  for  those  who  sac- 
rifice. Service  and  caring  really  is  what  it's 
all  about.  Walter  Reed  volunteers,  like  the 
Red  Cross,  make  life  better  by  giving  of 
themselves." 

Excerpt  from  CNN  tape:  "After  the 
Storm:"  "The  wounded  (at  Walter  Reed] 
have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  forgotten. 
Two  Vietnam  veterans  have  helped  them 
heal  using  a  double  dose  of  laughter  and  the 
wisdom  from  hard-earned  experience — Jim 
Mayer  and  Bob  Moran  proved  there  can  be  a 
joyous  life,  even  after  tragedy.  Both  are  dou- 
ble amputees  from  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Be- 
cause of  their  deep  understanding  of  what 
faces  these  soldiers,  they  volunteered  to  help 
them  *  *  *.  They  are  humorists,  role  models 
and  listening  posts  for  the  Persian  Gulf  war- 
riors." 

Of  the  wounded,  CNN  reported:  "They  are 
all  glad  to  be  alive,  but  they  don't  want  to  be 
rejected  because  their  bodies  have  changed. 
They  want  to  be  respected  as  soldiers  who 
did  their  duty.  And  they  want  to  serve  as  re- 
minders that  war  is  ugly,  the  price  steep." 

James  W.  Holsinger.  Jr.,  M.D..  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Health,  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs:  "I  am  exceptionally  proud  of  both 
Jim  Mayer  and  Bob  Moran.  They  are  prime 
examples  of  the  210,000  Americans  that  serve 
in  the  Veterans  Health  Administration 
across  this  great  land  of  ours." 

Letter  from  Hon.  Constance  Morella, 
Maryland  Representative:  "*  *  *  As  volun- 
teers, you  play  a  special  and  crucial  role  in 
our  country.  You  inspire  us  with  your  en- 
ergy, move  us  with  your  example  and  inspire 
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us  with  your  enthusiasm  for  service  to  oth- 
ers. The  veterans  and  citizens  are  infinitely 
richer  by  your  commitment,  and  we  are  all 
deeply  grateful  *  *  *." 

Robert  Miller,  president.  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation: "Today  is  a  very  proud  day  for  Free- 
doms Foundation  *  *  *  to  be  able  to  present 
our  top  award  to  two  very  extraordinary  In- 
dividuals." 

[Reading  from  the  citation]:  "During  the 
past,  Messrs.  Mayer  and  Moran  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  exemplary  service  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  war-injured  veterans. 
As  a  result  of  Impending  hostilities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  they  took  the  initiative  and  es- 
tablished a  Friendship  Therapy  Support 
Group  to  assist  returning  disabled  veterans 
and  their  family  members.  By  mobilizing 
other  veterans,  their  own  wives  and  friends, 
in  an  Innovative  volunteer  effort,  they  pro- 
vided extraordinary  relief  and  comfort  to  the 
veterans  of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
By  drawing  on  the  experience  as  disabled 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War,  they  played  a 
key  role  in  the  physical  and  psychological 
rehabilitation  of  veterans  of  America's  most 
recent  war.  On  behalf  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Freedoms  Foundation,  It  is  my  great 
privilege  to  present  this  award  to  you  two 
great  American  citizens." 

Chaplain  (Col)  Sanford  L.  Dresln:  "Eternal 
and  loving  God,  bless  James  Mayer  and  Rob- 
ert Moran.  for  they  have  reminded  us  of  our 
potential,  fueled  by  the  divine  spark  that 
kindles  our  humanity  *  •  *.  May  our  loving 
and  merciful  God  never  challenge  us  the  way 
he  did  Jim  and  Bob  and  those  who  they  have 
helped.  But  should  it  occur,  may  we  rise  to 
the  challenge  as  they  did." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  applauding  Jim  Mayer  and  Bob 
Moran  for  their  sacrifrces  in  uniform  arxj  for 
their  continuing  distinguished  servk:e  to  Amer- 
k:a  and  support  for  their  fellow  veterans.  I  am 
very  proud  to  know  these  two  gentlemen. 
Their  deeds  let  our  disabled  veterans,  wfro 
perhaps  could  not  take  part  in  the  national  pa- 
rades and  other  publk:  acclaim  for  the  able- 
bodied,  know  that  they  too  are  remembered 
and  appreciated. 

As  Jim  Mayer  points  out: 

Right  after  Bob  and  I  were  wounded,  our 
Army  hospitalization  separated  us  from  our 
families.  We  also  didn't  have  any  clue  then 
that  there  was  a  light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel. Our  volunteer  group  tried  to  fill  both 
those  voids  for  the  wounded  vets  at  Walter 
Reed. 

Let  us  take  what  these  two  veterans  and 
their  fellow  volunteers  have  done  and  assure 
that,  in  the  event  there  is  yet  another  genera- 
tion of  wounded  and  disabled  veterans,  the 
vokl  is  indeed  filled  and  they  receive  the  same 
type  of  respect  and  compassion  from  their 
Govemment  and  their  fellow  Amerkans  that 
Jim  Mayer  and  Bob  Moran  willingly  and  indus- 
triously provided  on  their  own,  with  the  help  of 
some  like-minded  volunteers  in  the  Red 
Cross.  What  these  two  amazing  individuals 
have  done  and  continue  to  do  is  an  eloquent 
reminder  of  the  patriotism  and  action  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded.  They  exem- 
plify what  is  good  about  Amerk:a. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SHELLEY  KESSLER 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4, 1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
horx)r  Shelley  Kessler,  an  outstarxlir>g  indivkj- 
ual  who  is  l)eing  honored  as  an  irxjuctee  into 
the  San  Mateo  County  Women's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Ms.  Kessler  has  worked  in  rx)ntraditional  ca- 
reers and  has  been  an  advocate  for  women  in 
the  labor  movenr>ent.  She  helped  develop  and 
is  a  board  member  of  "We  [i>o  The  Work",  a 
national  television  program  with  positive  por- 
trayals of  working  people.  She  is  president  of 
the  Western  Workers  Latxx  Hentage  Festival 
and  helped  organize  congressional  hearings 
on  job  safety  arxl  workplace  injustce.  She 
participated  in  early  organizing  for  the  Airport 
Chiklcare  Program  and  received  a  special 
award  from  the  Independent  Federation  of 
Flight  Atterxlants  for  her  support  during  a  na- 
tional flight  attendants'  strike.  She  is  now  as- 
sistant executive  officer  of  the  San  Mateo 
County  Central  Labor  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Shelley  Kessler  is  truly  an  out- 
standing citizen.  I  am  privileged  to  be  her 
friend  and  proud  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
enter  these  words  of  congratulatk>ns  into  tfie 
Record. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  CURTIS  O. 
PATRICK 


HON.  BART  STIIPAK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday,  March  4. 1993 

Mr.  STUPAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  Mr.  Curtis  O.  Patrick,  a  man  wtx) 
dedkated  his  life  to  pubic  service  in  Antrim 
County  whk;h  is  located  in  Michigan's  First 
Congressional  Distrrct,  which  I  represent. 

Mr.  Patrick  passed  away  on  July  26,  1991 
and  is  being  honored  by  his  friends  arxl  family 
on  March  6  of  this  year.  This  is  an  honor  that 
Is  k>ng  overdue  as  the  State  of  Mk:higan,  es- 
pecially the  county  of  Antrim,  has  long  reaped 
the  benefits  of  his  tireless  dedication. 

First  and  foremost,  Mr.  Patrick  was  a  good 
Democrat.  He  was  active  in  the  party  all  of  his 
life.  He  served  on  the  Antrim  County  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  15  years.  During  his  time 
on  tfie  commission,  he  was  both  a  commis- 
sioner and  chairman  of  the  board.  Throughout 
his  tenure,  his  integrity  and  hor>esty  was  never 
above  reproach.  He  was  always  respectful 
and  respected  by  others. 

It  is  important  to  note,  though,  that  he  was 
not  just  active  in  party  politics.  He  was  equally 
passionate  atx)ut  the  larger  issues  facing  his 
State  and  Nation.  When  Mr.  Patrick  was  called 
to  service  in  Worid  War  II,  he  went  willingly 
and  served  with  distirx:tion.  He  later  t}ecame  a 
member  and  post  commander  of  the  George 
Puckett  American  Legion  Post  No.  264  in 
Mancelona.  Mr.  Patrick  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Mancelona  Post  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

He  continued  his  community  service  through 
his  involvement  with  the  Antrim  County  SenkK 
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Citizen  Center  in  Mancetona  as  well  as  the 
Commission  on  Aging.  In  this  capacity,  he 
passed  on  his  caring  arxj  dedication  to  those 
in  the  community  less  fortunate  than  himself. 
And  Mr.  Patrick  was  truly  fortunate.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  Irene,  his  9  children.  18 
grandchildren,  and  a  host  of  great-grand- 
children. The  State  of  Michigan,  and  particu- 
larly Antrim  County  and  the  city  of  Mancelona 
will  long  remember  his  service.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  ttie  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  served,  is  a  fit- 
ting forum  to  pay  tritxite  to  a  man  wtx}  gave 
much  of  his  life  to  the  people  of  his  commu- 
nity. I  rise  today  to  ttiank  Mr.  Patrick  for  his 
years  of  service,  and  to  let  his  family  know 
that  our  thoughts  are  continually  with  them. 


YUGOSLAVIA:  A  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
NIGHTMARE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  re- 
pulsed at  the  savagery  and  injustice  whk:h  has 
taken  place  dunng  the  conflict  in  Bosnia  this 
past  year.  Heinous  and  desprcable  forms  of 
human  rights  abuses  have  tieen  committed  by 
warring  factions  who  have  shown  complete 
disregard  for  the  human  dignity  of  the  civilian 
vctims  of  this  war  and  have  repeatedly  and 
gnevously  contravened  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. Sadly,  the  litany  of  horrors  devastatirfg 
the  lives  of  all  those  caught  in  this  tragk:  situa- 
tion grows  longer  every  day. 

Crimes  against  humanity,  such  as  tfie  mur- 
ders of  civilian  men.  women  and  children, 
rape,  mass  executions,  torture  and  the  forced 
expulsion  of  civilians  from  their  communities  in 
the  name  of  "ethnic  cleansing,"  are  an  affront 
to  the  human  race.  The  international  commu- 
nity has  a  responsit)ility  to  bring  tfie  alleged 
culprits  in  this  conflict  to  trial  if  we  are  to  make 
it  clear  that  unspeakable  atrocities  are  illegal 
and  deplorable.  While  no  party  is  blanneless 
for  human  nghts  violations  in  this  conflict, 
most  of  the  evidence  gathered  by  international 
observers  indicates  that  the  Bosnian  Serb  mili- 
tias arxJ  tfieir  supporters  in  Belgrade  have 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  tfie  violerx:e  and 
turmoil.  The  rump  government  of  Yugoslavia 
will  remain  isolated  and  excluded  from  the 
family  of  civilized  nations  so  long  as  their  polit- 
cal  leaders  endorse  arxl  support  what  can 
only  be  described  as  cak:ulated  cruelty  against 
their  former  countrymen. 

All  reports  of  human  rights  violations  are  ap- 
palling, regardless  of  the  gender  of  the  victim. 
However,  the  stories  which  have  emerged 
atiout  the  sheer  scale  and  nature  of  tfie 
abuses  committed  against  women,  particulariy 
Muslim  women  in  Bosnia,  during  the  conflict 
are  offensive  in  the  extreme.  Human  rights  or- 
ganizatkins  have  documented  examples  of  the 
systematic  brutality  against  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Bosnia,  including  gang  rape,  the  incar- 
ceration of  women  and  giris  impregnated  by 
rape,  the  forcing  of  women  into  brothels,  and 
murder  of  rape  victims  and  of  children  in  front 
of  their  parents.  What  nxist  women  in  this 
country  or  any  other  civilized  country  woukj 
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consider  to  be  tfieir  worst  nightmare  has  tie- 
come  a  daily  reality  for  tfiousands  of  women 
in  the  Balkan  conflk:t.  This  is  clearly  out- 
rageous and  must  stop.  Because  of  these  al- 
nx)st  unprecedented  war  crimes.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  a  resolution  in  the  House  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Molinari  which  expresses  the 
Congress'  strong  opposition  to  rape  and 
forced  pregnancy  and  which  urges  the  U.N.  to 
explcitly  list  these  forms  of  torture  as  war 
cnmes  within  its  ctiarter.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
resolution  will  be  adopted  by  tfie  House  soon. 

For  the  past  10  years.  I  have  served  as  Co- 
Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus,  a  bipartisan  organization  comprised 
of  220  members.  The  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus  is  motivated  by  belief  that  the 
violation  of  the  human  rights  of  one  individual 
is  a  threat  to  tfie  rights  of  us  all.  In  this  regard, 
we  all  fiave  an  obligation  to  speak  out  and 
condemn  all  parties  responsitjie  for  committing 
human  rights  atxjses  and  to  remind  all  govern- 
ments ttiat  their  first  obligation  is  to  protect  the 
human  rights  of  tfieir  citizens.  If  we  remain  si- 
lent in  tfie  face  of  human  misery  and  suffering 
in  Bosnia,  ttien  we  have  truly  failed  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  the  Hokxaust  50  years  ago  or 
of  tfie  genockJe  in  Cambodia  two  decades 
ago.  Altfiough  we  have  made  progress  since 
these  dart<  moments  in  human  history,  tfie 
tales  of  atrocities  coming  out  of  Bosnia  dem- 
onstrate that  we  must  continue  to  strive  to  find 
better  and  more  effective  ways  to  promote  re- 
spect for  human  rights  throughout  the  workJ. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  in  honor  of  International  Women's 
Day.  the  Commission  for  Women's  Equality  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress  along  with 
other  organizations  in  the  area  will  be  holding 
a  vigil  on  March  8th  in  Chk:ago  to  protest 
human  rights  atxises  committed  against 
women  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  I  congratu- 
late and  commend  the  organizers  of  this  event 
for  speaking  out  against  the  systematic  and 
widespread  rape  of  women  and  giris  in  the 
conflict  of  Bosnia  and  for  demonstrating  tfieir 
solidarity  with  these  innocent  victims. 


POLKA  WEEKENDERS  CELEBRATE 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  fellow 
colleagues,  I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
commemorate  the  Polka  Weekenders,  Inc.  on 
their  25th  anniversary.  The  club  was  founded 
on  March  9,  1968,  and  during  the  last  25 
years  it  has  been  a  large  part  of  Baltimore's 
Polish-American  community. 

The  Polka  Weekenders  boast  a  membership 
between  four  and  five  hundred  individuals  who 
are  dedicated  to  promoting  Polish  culture 
througfiout  tfie  country.  The  group  entertains 
at  Polish  festivals  and  thrills  everyone  with 
their  wonderful  dancing.  The  Polka  Weekend- 
ers have  performed  for  audiences  in  all  50 
States,  as  well  as  in  Poland  and  Mexico.  In 
addition,  the  Polka  Weekenders  always  are 
happy  to  teach  their  dances  to  anyone. 

Baltimore  Is  a  town  rich  with  ethnic  tradi- 
tions and  festivals.  Every  summer  I  look  for- 
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ward  to  seeing  many  of  my  Polish  friends  at 
the  festival.  Not  only  is  the  food  at  the  festival 
superb,  I  never  miss  tfie  chance  to  see  the 
very  talented  dancers.  The  Polka  Weekenders 
amaze  me  with  tfieir  skill  and  agility,  and  I  rel- 
ish the  cfiance  to  join  them  for  a  step  or  two. 

In  addition  to  providing  much  of  the  enter- 
tainment, the  group  members  are  involved  in 
making  tfie  festival  such  a  success.  They  work 
as  volunteers  in  tfie  many  booths  at  tfie  fes- 
tival. The  Wend  of  Polish  dancing,  Polish 
crafts,  and  Polish  food  fielp  to  draw  huge 
crowds  from  all  over  the  State  of  Maryland. 

In  its  25  year  history,  the  Polka  Weekenders 
also  fiave  done  much  charitable  work  in  the 
community.  This  year,  the  organization  plans 
to  donate  its  time  and  money  to  the  Kennedy 
Krieger  Institute  in  Baltimore.  Any  organization 
which  provides  entertainment  comt)ined  with 
benevolent  work  deserves  special  recognition. 

The  Polka  Weekenders  attempt  to  pass  on 
to  otfier  Amerk^ans  and  tfieir  younger  genera- 
tions a  love  of  Polish  tradition  and  culture.  It 
is  so  important  for  all  of  us  Americans  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  our  ethnic  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fellow  colleagues,  it  is  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  admiration  that  I  com- 
mend tfie  Polka  Weekenders  on  the  group's 
25th  anniversary.  May  God  bless  them  in  the 
years  to  come. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LOTTIE  KIRK 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Lottie  Kirk,  an  outstanding  individual 
who  I  am  privileged  to  represent  from  Califor- 
nia's 14th  Congressional  District.  Next  week 
she  is  being  honored  as  an  inductee  into  the 
San  Mateo  County  Women's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Lottie  Kirk  has  been  an  outstanding  role 
model  for  the  women  of  her  family.  She  has 
maintained  contact  with  more  than  100  family 
memtjers,  and  fias  fielfjed  them  to  ap>preciate 
their  heritage  as  African-Americans.  She  has 
helped  members  of  her  family  during  their  dif- 
ficult times,  and  has  helped  them  to  feel  pride 
in  themselves.  She  has  provided  shelter  for 
those  in  need,  and  has  helped  to  build  healthy 
family  relationships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lottie  Kirk  is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  the  14th  Congressional  District. 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  her  and  proud  to 
enter  these  words  of  congratulations  into  the 
Record. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD 


HON.  JANE  HARMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1993 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
txjth  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a 
mother  of  four  wonderful  chikJren  to  publcly 
applaud  the  wort<  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  Amerk:a.  Planned  Parenthood 
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provides  higfi-quality  family  planning  servk:es 
and  education  programs  to  millkins  of  Anieri- 
cans.  Since  its  beginning  75  years  ago,  de- 
spite adversities  ranging  from  funding  cuts  to 
physical  fiarassment.  Planned  Parenthood  has 
never  swayed  from  its  mission.  It  continues  to 
provide  some  of  the  best  family  planning  sen/- 
k»s  and  educatkjn  programs  in  tfie  Nation. 

In  my  district,  there  is  a  group  of  volunteers 
called  the  South  Bay  Friends  of  Planned  Par- 
enthood. These  dedicated  women  and  men 
donate  thousands  of  volunteer  hours  and  sup- 
port tfie  local  organization  in  a  million  ways. 
Because  of  their  pro-choice  activities,  my  con- 
stituents have  had  tfieir  meetings  picketed  by 
Operation  Rescue  and  have  been  the  targets 
of  personal  attacks. 

Planned  Parenthood  will  soon  be  opening  a 
new  clink:  in  the  south  bay.  The  majority  of  the 
community  is  welcoming  the  clink;  and  I  have 
pledged  my  unwavering  support.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve ttiat  every  woman  has  the  right  to  make 
her  own  decisions  atx)ut  what  is  right  for  her 
and  her  family. 

My  first  act  as  a  Member  of  Congress  was 
to  cosponsor  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act, 
whk:h  codifies  the  language  of  Roe  versus 
Wade  into  law  and  once  and  for  all  guaran- 
tees tfie  right  to  cfioose.  As  this  legislation 
moves  through  Congress,  it  will  face  consider- 
able opposition  in  the  form  of  harmful  amend- 
ments, but  I  will  figfit  for  its  passage. 

In  addition  to  the  issue  of  legality,  however, 
tfie  problem  of  access  to  servk:es  must  be  ad- 
dressed. The  right  to  choose  does  not  exist  for 
many  rural,  young,  or  poor  women  in  this 
country.  In  addition,  more  technical  training  is 
needed,  and  more  insurance  coverage  must 
be  available  as  a  necessary  part  of  full  repro- 
ductive care. 

We  have  also  neglected  contraceptive  re- 
search in  this  country  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Until  the  approval  of  Norplant  this  year,  Amer- 
rcan  women  had  not  tjeen  offered  a  single 
new  birth  control  method  since  the  introduction 
of  the  pill  in  the  early  1970's.  Women  in  other 
countries  have  many  more  choices  than  Amer- 
k;an  women.  A  decade  ago,  nxire  than  a 
dozen  pharmaceutical  comp>anies  engaged  in 
intensive  research  and  development  of  new 
birth  control  methods,  now  there  is  only  one. 

There  are  other  protilems.  In  Los  Angeles 
County,  two  out  of  every  three  eligible  women 
do  not  have  access  to  subsidized  family  plan- 
ning services  they  need.  There  is  no  State  or 
national  standard  for  sex  education  programs 
in  our  schools.  Many  students  desperately 
need  information  and  guidance,  and  have  no- 
where to  tum.  I  cosponsored  H.R.  670,  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  funding  for  the  title  X  pro- 
gram— the  only  Federal  program  that  supports 
family  planning  programs  for  low-income 
women  and  men.  If  we  really  want  to  reduce 
the  number  of  abortions,  we  must  begin  by 
supporting  prevention. 

Planned  Parenthood  understands  this.  Non- 
abortkjn  related  services — contraception,  sex- 
ually transmitted  disease  testing,  parental 
care,  and  other  vital  programs — comprise 
more  than  90  percent  of  its  total  services. 
Planned  Parenthood  provides  very  effective 
teen  pregnancy  prevention  programs  and  full 
option  counseling  for  women  facing  an  un- 
planned pregnancy. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  other  countries  for 
examples  of  what  works  and  what  doesn't.  In 
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Romania  in  the  1980's,  both  contraceptives 
and  abortion  were  outlawed.  During  tfiat  time, 
Romania  had  an  abortion  rate  1 7  times  higtier 
than  tfiat  of  The  Nethertands.  The  Nethertands 
fias  the  worid's  lowest  at»rtion  rate  because 
it  fias  comprehensive  community  and  scfiool 
health  education  programs  and  easily  acces- 
sible family  planning  services. 

The  new  Planned  Parenthood  clink;  in  my 
distrk;t  will  go  a  long  way  toward  dealing  with 
these  prot)lems.  Operatkjn  Rescue  will  send 
protesters,  but  the  wonderful  volunteers  in  the 
South  Bay  Friends  of  Planned  Parenthood  will 
also  be  there,  escorting  patients  and  making 
sure  tfiey  get  the  care  tfiey  need. 

Abortion  can  be  a  divisive  issue.  We  must 
remember  to  concentrate  on  tfie  real  solution: 
prevention.  Ideally,  all  cfioices  stiould  be  avail- 
able and  safe,  and  every  woman  should  have 
the  necessary  knowledge  to  make  the  right 
choices  for  themselves  and  their  families.  With 
the  help  of  the  dedicated  staff  and  volunteers 
of  Planned  Parentfiood.  we  can  make  that 
dream  a  reality. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
REGARDING  DRUGS  AND  FIRE- 
ARMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4, 1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  change  Federal 
law  to  impose  stiffer  penalties  on  individuals 
convicted  of  lesser  drug  offenses  while  pos- 
sessing firearms.  I  am  pleased  my  bill  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chiefs 
of  Police  and  the  National  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police. 

Under  current  Federal  law,  a  person  con- 
vrcted  of  a  felony  crime  involving  drugs  and 
firearms  faces  increased  criminal  penalties 
and  is  also  prohibited  from  legally  owning  a 
firearm.  This  is  not  the  case,  however  for  indi- 
viduals convicted  of  less  serious  drug  of- 
fenses. 

My  legislation  is  simple:  It  expands  current 
law  to  treat  individuals  wfio  commit  less-seri- 
ous drug  offenses  in  the  same  manner  as 
people  involved  in  other  drug  crimes,  such  as 
drug-trafficking.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  a 
drug  crime  not  currently  classified  as  a  felony, 
including  simple  possession  of  a  controlled 
sukjstance,  and  who  possesses  a  firearm  at 
the  time  of  the  offense,  will  face  mandatory  jail 
time  and/or  substantial  fines  in  addition  to  any 
penalty  imposed  for  the  drug  offense.  For  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  offenses,  jail  time  and  fines 
are  mandated. 

Furthermore,  tfie  guilty  party  will  be  prohib- 
ited from  owning  a  firearm  for  5  years.  Excep- 
tions to  this  rule  can  be  made,  however,  de- 
pending upon  tfie  circumstances  surrounding 
each  individual's  case.  Present  law  states  that 
a  person  convicted  of  a  drug  crime  can  peti- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  an  ex- 
emption to  the  firearms  prohibition  if  they  can 
prove  "that  the  circumstances  regarding  the 
conviction,  and  the  applk;ant's  record  and  rep- 
utation, are  such  that  the  applk:ant  will  not  be 
likely  to  act  in  a  manner  dangerous  to  publk; 
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safety  and  tfiat  the  granting  of  tfie  relief  woukJ 
not  be  contrary  to  tfie  putjik;  interest". 

Certainly  the  time  fias  come  for  serious  ef- 
forts to  convince  people  wtx)  use  drugs  that 
the  cost  of  engaging  in  this  activity  is  prohitw- 
tive.  If  my  bill  tiecomes  law,  indivkJuals  owning 
firearms  for  legitimate  purposes — hunting,  tar- 
get-shooting, collecting,  or  personal  protec- 
tion— and  wfio  also  engage  in  tfie  use  of  illcit 
drugs,  will  think  twice  before  partk;ipating  in 
tfieir  drug-related  endeavors,  facing  the  pros- 
pect of  enhanced  penalties  and  the  loss  of 
their  firearms  following  any  drug  convction. 

This  legislation  will  not  affect  a  law-abkJing 
citizen's  right  to  own  a  firearm.  It  will,  how- 
ever, increase  the  price  of  drug  use  for  people 
wtK)  choose  to  continue  this  illegal  and  self- 
destnxtive  activity.  We  all  know  tfiat  tfie  drug 
problem  is  expensive  to  society  as  a  wfiole; 
lef  s  try  to  transfer  more  of  tfie  costs  to  tfiose 
wfK)  use  and  abuse  controlled  substances. 


JOSEPH  A.  EDGAR  SCHOOL  WINS 
NINTH  AWARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4. 1993 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  to  honor  tfie  Jo- 
seph A.  Edgar  Intermediate  School  of  Rocky 
Point,  NY  for  achieving  its  ninth  award  of  ex- 
cellence. 

The  chiWren,  teachers,  parents,  and  staff  of 
the  Joseph  A.  Edgar  Intermediate  School  are 
proud  that  their  school  serves  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample for  New  Yori<  State,  as  their  scfiool  is 
the  only  one  in  the  State  to  receive  this  award. 
I  sfKDuld  also  point  out  that  there  were  only  a 
harxJful  of  schools  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive tfie  award  of  excellence.  For  the  Joseph 
A.  Edgar  School  to  win  this  award  in  9  con- 
secutive years  is  truly  a  remarkatjie  accon> 
plishment. 

The  Joseph  A.  Edgar  Intemiediate  School 
fias  maintained  for  the  past  15  years  a  corv 
sistent  97  percent  achievement  level,  and  an 
even  higher  level  in  its  State  competence  tests 
and  schoolwide  achievement  tests.  Some  of 
the  school's  other  accomplishments  include: 
the  1991-92  Natwnal  Drug  Free  Schools 
Award,  an  award  for  achievement  with  dis- 
advantaged children,  the  New  York  State 
Teacher  of  Excellence  Award  in  English, 
Reading,  Science,  and  Elementary  GukJance, 
and  a  Federal  department  model  of  excellence 
award  in  reading.  This  is  in  additkxi  to  being 
named  one  of  the  top  10  elementary  scfiools 
in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  fionor  to  recognize  tfie 
students  and  staff  at  the  Joseph  A.  Edgar  Irv 
termediate  School  for  their  ninth  award  of  ex- 
cellence. Tfiey  are  a  role  model  for  students 
througfiout  Long  Island,  NY,  and  tfie  United 
States.  They  should  be  very  proud  of  their  tre- 
mendous accomplishments. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  IRENE  CHENG:  YOUNG 
WOMAN  OF  EXCELLENCE 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CULVER  CITY 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CAUFORNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Irene  Cheng,  an  outstanding  individual 
wtTO  is  being  honored  as  an  inductee  into  the 
San  Mateo  County  Women's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Irene  Cheng  is  an  horror  student  at  Mills 
High  School  and  a  National  Merit  Scholarship 
semifinalist.  She  is  a  writer,  poet,  violinist,  and 
public  speaker  In  both  Mandarin  and  English. 
She  serves  her  community  as  a  peer  coun- 
selor, a  volunteer  at  a  local  hospital,  a  tutor 
and  as  president  of  the  Interact  Club,  a  serv- 
ice organization  sponsored  by  the  Rotary 
Club.  She  was  chosen  from  210  applicants  for 
the  position  of  student  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Irene  Cheng  is  truly  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  a  model  for  her  peers.  I 
am  privileged  to  t)e  a  part  of  her  community 
arxj  proud  to  enter  these  words  of  congratula- 
tions into  the  Record. 


AMERICAN  HERO  MARINE  PFC 
DOMINGO  ARROYO,  JR. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PAYNE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4. 1993 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  join  me  in  honoring  a  true 
American  hero.  Marine  PFC  Domingo  Arroyo, 
Jr.  of  Elizat)eth,  NJ,  wtio  sacrificed  his  life  in 
the  service  of  others  as  the  first  casualty  of 
Operation  Restore  Hope  in  Somalia. 

Private  Arroyo  was  a  young  man  full  of  de- 
termination, patriotism,  and  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. He  entered  military  service  to  better  him- 
self arxJ  to  make  a  contribution  to  his  country. 
He  was  proud  to  be  part  of  the  humanitarian 
relief  effort  in  Somalia,  delivering  food  to  starv- 
ing people.  Eartier,  he  had  served  in  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

Private  Arroyo,  a  native  of  Puerto  Rico,  was 
known  in  his  community  as  a  fine  young  man 
wtw  cared  deeply  about  his  family  and  who 
made  friends  easily.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  all  wfx)  knew  him  and  will  be  forever  re- 
membered as  a  hero  who  gave  his  life  for  the 
highest  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  expressing  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Private 
Arroyo's  mother,  Mrs.  Ramona  Ortiz;  to  his  fa- 
ther, Domingo,  Sr.;  to  his  brottier.  Hector,  and 
his  brother  Ramon,  who  is  serving  in  the 
Navy.  Let  us  pause  to  txjnor  the  memory  of 
Private  An-oyo.  Our  thoughts  arxJ  prayers  are 
with  the  family  of  this  brave  young  man,  and 
we  hope  that  tliey  will  find  comfort  during  this 
diffcutt  time  in  knowing  ttiat  his  memory  will 
live  on  and  his  sacrifice  will  not  tie  forgotten. 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  great 
pride  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Culver  City, 
which  recently  received  the  distinguished  Call- 
ing on  America  1991-92  Award  from  the  Na- 
tional Organization  on  Disability  [NOD].  Culver 
City,  which  is  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, received  NOD's  top  award  of  S2,500  for 
a  community  with  a  population  of  less  than 
50,000. 

The  award  was  accepted  by  Ms.  Patricia  A. 
Hadley  on  t)ehalf  of  Culver  City,  a  member  of 
the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion's [NRPA]  Board  of  Trustees.  Ms.  Hadley 
was  in  Washington,  DC  for  NRPA's  midyear 
forum  to  construct  its  national  issues  agenda. 

The  Culver  City  disability  program  was 
judged  by  a  panel  of  private  citizens  as  t)eing 
a  broad-based  initiative  that  educated  the  put>- 
lic  atx>ut  disability  issues.  In  particular,  the 
panel  commended  Culver  City  for  publishing 
arxJ  distributing  to  all  residents  a  quarterly 
newsletter  atx)ut  disability;  sponsoring  of  a 
wfieelchair  basketball  game  during  school 
hours  against  the  varsity  high  school  team;  in- 
stalling and  audlt>le  crossing  signal  and  pro- 
viding funds  for  accessible  picnic  tables;  inrv 
proving  accessibility  to  education,  and  provid- 
ing funds  for  a  job  training  program  at  a  local 
junior  college  and  580,000  in  community  block 
grant  funds  for  two  group  homes.  Culver  City's 
comprehensive  program  excelled  beyond  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  Americans  with  Dis- 
abilities Act  by  reaching  out  and  providing 
equal  access  for  the  disabled  In  transportation, 
recreation,  education,  and  housing. 

NOD  was  founded  in  1 982  with  the  intent  of 
promoting  full  participation  of  Americas  more 
than  40  million  men,  women,  and  children  with 
disabilities  in  all  aspects  of  community  life.  It 
is  the  tjelief  of  the  National  Organization  on 
Disability  that  the  t)est  way  to  achieve  full  par- 
ticipation of  people  with  disabilities  throughout 
our  communities  is  through  local  planning  and 
actkin.  As  a  result,  NOD  established  its  Com- 
munity Partnership  Program — a  networt<  of 
neariy  3,000  towns,  cities,  counties,  and  mili- 
tary installations  nationwide  that  work  to  in- 
crease acceptance  and  full  participation  of 
persons  with  disatiilities  in  all  aspects  of  life. 
Cuh/er  City  has  tjeen  recognized  as  one  such 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  in  acknowledg- 
ing and  applauding  the  contributions  of  Culver 
City  in  developing  outstanding  local  disability 
programs  which  fervently  seek  to  expand  the 
participation  of  people  with  disabilities  in  all 
walks  of  community  life. 


IRANIAN  DENIAL  OF  BAHAI 
FREEDOMS 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4, 1993 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  con- 
siderable apprehension  that  I  recently  learned 
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of  a  secret  campaign  by  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment to  deny  certain  t)asic  freedoms  to  those 
wtio  profess  the  Baha'i  faith.  The  policy  in 
question  is  set  forth  in  a  confidential  document 
promulgated  by  Iran's  Supreme  Revolutionary 
Council  at  the  direction  of  Iranian  President 
Rafsanjani  and  Iran's  supreme  religious  lead- 
er, Ayatollah  Khomeini,  and  obtained  by  the 
United  Nations  Special  Representative  for 
Iran,  Reynaldo  Galindo  Pohl.  On  its  face,  it  di- 
rects that  the  progress  and  development  of 
Iranian  Baha'i  t>e  blocked,  that  Baha'i  be  ex- 
pelled from  or  denied  admission  to  Iranian  uni- 
versities if  they  identify  themselves  as  Baha'i, 
that  they  be  denied  employment  for  the  same 
offense,  and  that  a  plan  be  devised  to  confront 
and  destroy  their  cultural  roots  outside  the 
country. 

This  is  a  chilling  directive.  It  belies  earlier  in- 
dications of  some  diminishment  in  Iranian  hos- 
tility toward  the  Baha'i.  Worse,  it  manifestly 
demonstrates  a  deiit>erate,  callous  plan  to 
deny  members  of  the  Baha'i  faith  tjasic  free- 
doms and  the  means  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  obligation  of  all  na- 
tions that  respect  basic  human  rights  to  con- 
demn any  effort  to  implement  this  cruel  polcy. 
It  is  further  the  duty  of  those  of  us  who  enjoy 
the  complete  freedom  to  exercise  basic 
human  rights,  and  most  particularly  the  right  to 
speak  out  against  injustice,  to  constantly  re- 
mind the  rest  of  the  worid  of  intolerance  and 
inequity  whenever  they  rear  their  ugly  heads. 
Finally,  we  must  continue  to  monitor  and  doc- 
ument the  tjehavior  of  ttiose  who  would  deny 
human  rights  to  the  innocent  and  unprotected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with  approval  and  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  memt)ers  of  the  Baha'i  to 
publicize  this  deeply  troubling  document. 
Today,  in  fact,  the  Baha'i  community  in  the 
United  States  will  hold  a  meeting  here  in  the 
Capitol  to  brief  Members  arxJ  the  press  con- 
cerning the  repression  that  could  flow  from  the 
implementation  of  the  secret  Iranian  Govern- 
ment policy  directed  against  their  coreligionist 
in  Iran.  We  must  use  the  power  of  our  con- 
demnation, and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  worid, 
to  ensure  that  such  a  policy  is  halted  forever. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MONICA  JIMENEZ: 
YOUNG  WOMAN  OF  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Monica  Jimenez,  an  outstanding  individ- 
ual who  is  Ijeing  honored  as  an  inductee  into 
the  San  Mateo  County  Women's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Ms.  Jimenez  is  a  15-year-old  high  school 
honor  student.  She  serves  her  community 
through  volunteer  efforts  at  a  retirement  home 
and  at  a  program  for  underprivileged  children. 
She  is  cochair  of  the  youth  board  at  the  volun- 
teer center  and  has  recruited  other  student 
volunteers.  She  also  cochaired  a  county  con- 
ference on  youth  and  volunteer  service.  She  is 
a  member  of  her  schools'  swim  team  and 
drama  club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monica  Jimenez  is  truly  an 
outstanding  citizen  and  a  model  for  her  peers. 
I  am  privileged  to  be  a  part  of  her  community 
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and  proud  to  enter  these  words  of  congratula- 
tions into  the  Record. 


BOROUGH  OF  SWARTHMORE,  PA 
CELEBRATES  ITS  CENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  aRT  WELDON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1993 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
offer  a  special  congratulations  to  a  community 
in  my  district.  This  year,  the  Borough  of 
Swarthmore,  Delaware  County,  PA  celebrates 
the  occasion  of  their  centennial  anniversary. 
This  month  mari<s  the  beginning  of  what  will 
be  a  year-long  celebration  for  the  proud  resi- 
dents of  this  historic  community. 

The  history  of  Swarthmore  actually  dates 
back  further  than  tt>e  formal  foundation  of  the 
through  to  1864,  when  Swarthmore  College 
was  founded  as  a  coeducational  Quaker  Col- 
lege on  property  located  in  Springfield  Town- 
ship. This  brought  atwut  the  formation  of  the 
Village  of  Swarthmore.  Eventually,  the  villag- 
ers petitioned  Springfield  Township  and  t)e- 
came  a  duly  incorporated  borough  in  1 893. 

Today,  Swarthmore  Borough  enjoys  national 
prominence  as  ttie  home  of  what  is  arguatily 
the  finest  lit>eral  arts  college  in  the  Nation. 
However,  those  wtio  live  in  Swarthmore  and 
elsewhere  in  Delaware  County,  know  this 
small  borough  for  its  scenic  tjeauty,  its  historic 
business  district,  and  its  hometown  atmos- 
phere. 

Throughout  its  history,  Swarthmore  Borough 
has  t)een  blessed  with  residents  who  take 
great  pride  in  t)eing  active  memtjers  of  their 
community.  Examples  range  from  the  eariy 
days  of  the  txirough  when  the  Country  Weeks 
Picnic  Association  treated  poor  women  and 
children  from  Philadelphia  to  a  day  in  the 
country,  to  the  formation  of  cooperative  efforts 
with  the  college  such  as:  "Associates  of  the 
Scott  Horticultural  Foundation"  and  "Friends  of 
the  College  Libraries." 

Throughout  the  years,  Swarthmore's  conrv 
munity  organizations  have  been  known  to  be 
on  the  leading  edge  of  societal  change.  One 
of  the  eariiest  organizations  in  the  borough 
was  the  Women's  Suffrage  League  which  pro- 
moted women's  right  to  vote  from  1890 
ttirougti  1 920  wtien  that  right  was  officiaHy  rec- 
ognized. Following  that,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  was  formed  to  educate  women  about 
the  political  process.  Today  the  league  is  a 
mainstay  in  our  political  process  at  all  levels  of 
government  across  the  country. 

Swarthnnore  has  steadily  grown  from  a  vil- 
lage of  900  people  to  a  txirough  of  more  than 
6,000  residents  today.  It  has  grown  from  a 
txirough  with  a  few  active  community  organi- 
zations to  one  with  Ijetter  than  60  organiza- 
tions including  the  Lions  and  Rotary  clubs,  a 
village  business  and  professional  association, 
and  various  groups  for  children  and  senior  citi- 
zens. 

On  March  8,  1993,  the  borough  will  re-enact 
its  first  borough  council  nneeting.  At  that  meet- 
ing, the  residents  will  surely  be  able  to  sense 
the  spirit  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  the  t)or- 
ough's    first    fathers    must    have    felt   when 
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Swarthmore  t)egan.  As  evidenced  by  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  borough,  its  people,  its 
txjsinesses,  and  its  college,  that  spirit  is  alive 
and  well  today. 

In  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  people  of  Swarthmore 
in  celebrating  not  only  their  100th  anniversary 
as  a  borough,  txit  also  the  undying  community 
spirit  and  neightwrhood  involvement  of  the 
residents  that  makes  Swarthmore  one  of  the 
finest  places  in  the  country  in  which  to  live, 
work,  and  raise  a  family. 


DESERT     SHIELD/DESERT      STORM 
MEMORIAL  LIGHT  IN   COLUMBIA, 

NH 


HON.  DICK  SWEH 

OF  NEW  HA.MPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  March  4. 1993 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
fion  132,  a  resolution  which  I  have  introduced 
calling  for  recognition  of  the  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm  Menx)rial  Light  at  ttie  Shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  Grace  in  Columbia,  NH.  This  res- 
olution will  provide  for  congressional  recogni- 
tion for  the  Memorial  Light  which  the  people  of 
Coos  County  and  the  towns  of  Colebrook  and 
Columbia  have  erected  to  honor  those  who 
were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  during  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war. 

The  Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace  in  Colum- 
biia  is  of  great  significance  to  the  veterans  of 
Coos  County.  It  is  the  site  of  traditional  gather- 
ings on  occasions  such  as  Veterans  Day  and 
Memorial  Day  for  the  communities  of  Beriin, 
Colebrook,  Columbia,  Dixville,  Pittsburg,  and 
Stewartstown.  In  1990,  veterans  and  others  in 
each  community  worked  hard  to  erect  the  me- 
morial light  and  are  now  seeking  to  have  it 
dedicated  as  a  memorial  of  national  signifi- 
cance for  those  who  died  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  in  Operafion  Desert  Shield  and  Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup)- 
port  this  resolution  so  that  the  efforts  of  the 
people  of  Coos  County  to  dedicate  their  me- 
morial to  those  who  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice in  the  Persian  Gulf  war  can  receive  na- 
tional recognition. 


RESPONDING  TO  CONCERNS  OF 
MR.  GEORGE  BREAZEAL 


HON.  JAY  DICKEY 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4, 1993 

Mr.  DICKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  concerned  constituent, 
George  Breazeal  of  El  Dorado,  Art<ansas.  He 
expressed  his  outrage  over  the  fact  that 
former  Members  can  buy  tfieir  office  fumiture 
and  equipment  without  disclosing  the  costs  to 
the  taxpayer — this  requiring  freshman  Mem- 
bers to  purchase  new  items  needlessly  at  the 
taxpayer's  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  want  Con- 
gress to  set  an  example — they  are  giving  me 
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their  ideas  because  they  know  that  ttie  proc- 
ess of  deficit  reduction  must  begin  rigtit  tiere 
in  this  House. 

Therefore  today  I  vo«e  my  strong  support  of 
H.R.  1026,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  first  sectk>n  of 
Public  Law  93-462  to  limit  departing  Mem- 
bers' purchases  of  offrce  equipment  and  office 
furnishings  ft^om  their  district  offices.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  this  bip)artisan  effort  to  secure  passage  of 
this  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ERIN  LEYDIG:  YOUNG 
WOMAN  OF  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4. 1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Erin  Leydig,  an  outstanding  individual 
who  is  being  honored  as  an  inductee  into  the 
San  Mateo  County  Women's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Ms.  Leydig  is  first  in  her  class  at  Hillsdale 
High  School,  a  class  officer,  and  a  member  of 
the  swim  and  track  teams.  She  was  her 
school's  delegate  to  California  Giri's  State  and 
was  accepted  to  the  accelerated  high  school 
student  program  at  U.C.  Berkeley.  She  serves 
as  a  volunteer  for  tier  church  group  and  has 
traveled  with  the  group  to  build  houses  in 
Mexico.  She  has  participated  in  the  Close  Up 
Program  in  Washington,  DC.  She  has  run  a 
kid's  camp  for  the  last  two  summers,  and  is  in 
her  1 0th  year  of  studying  the  piano. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Erin  Leydig  is  truly  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  a  niodel  for  her  peers.  I 
am  privileged  to  be  a  part  of  her  community 
and  proud  to  enter  ttiese  words  of  congratula- 
tions into  ttie  Record. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NEWTON  I.  STEERS, 
JR. 


HON.  CONSTANa  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  former  Member  of  this  House,  the 
late  Newton  I.  Steers,  Jr.,  a  towering  figure  in 
Maryland  po«k»  for  more  ttian  a  quarter-cen- 
tury, who  died  February  1 1,  at  his  hiome  in  Be- 
thesda,  MD. 

Newt  Steers  was  known  by  many  in  this 
House  who  served  with  him  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress. He  was  in  the  great  Montgomery  Courv 
ty  Republican  traditkin  of  former  Senator 
Charies  Mathias  and  Newt's  predecessor.  Gil- 
t)ert  Gude. 

Newt  was  a  tireless  advocate  of  community 
service  who  viewed  his  work  in  Government 
as  a  mission,  not  as  a  stepping  stone  to  en- 
hance his  own  standing.  During  his  term  in  the 
House,  he  demonstrated  by  his  many  accom- 
plishments his  zeal — and  his  encyclopedk:  irv 
terests.  Far  ahead  of  his  time.  Newt  crafted 
tiattered  spouse  legislation  ttiat  included  dem- 
onstration grants  to  set  up  shelters  for  women. 
A  strong  supporter  of  Israel,  he  pioneered  leg- 
islation to  speed  up  ttie  naturalization  process 
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fof  Soviet  Jews.  He  pushed  hard  to  preserve 
the  pay  arxJ  benefits  of  Federal  employees. 
He  was  a  firm  voice  for  tax  reform.  And  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Banking,  Fi- 
narx:e  and  Urt>an  Affairs,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committees. 

Bom  in  New  Jersey.  Newt  graduated  from 
Yale  University  and  worked  for  DuPont  before 
serving  in  World  War  II  in  the  Army  Air  Serv- 
k:es,  which  sent  him  to  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany.  After  the  war,  he  earned 
a  degree  from  Yale  Law  School  and  worked  in 
private  irxJustry  before  taking  a  position  in 
1951,  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Later,  he  helped  form  the  Atomic  Development 
Mutual  Fund,  which  was  highly  successful. 
Ten  years  later,  he  laurx;hed  his  career  in  poli- 
tics when  he  became  involved  in  the  legisla- 
tive reapportionment  movement  in  Montgonv 
ery  County. 

He  served  as  a  State  senator  for  6  years, 
Maryland's  insurarKe  commissioner  for  2 
years,  and  Maryland  Republican  chairman 
from  1964  to  1966.  In  1982.  he  was  the  Re- 
publk:an  nominee  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Newton  Steers  set  a  high  standard  for  put>- 
lic  service,  and  he  made  a  lasting  mark  on  po- 
litk:al  life  in  Maryland.  I  am  proud  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  former  colleague  and  my  Repub- 
lican predecessor  in  this  House  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Maryland. 
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m  MEMORY  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  L. 
GEE 


March  4,  1993 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLA  ROLLAND 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
CINCINNATI  HUMAN  RELATIONS 
COMMISSION 


HON.  DAVID  MANN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4, 1993 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  ttiat  I  rise  today  to  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Cincinnati  Human  Re- 
lations Commission  (CHRC).  The  commission 
has  been  one  of  the  front  runners  in  ttie  effort 
toward  improving  race  relations  in  the  city  of 
CirKinnati.  By  working  with  local  govemment, 
business,  service,  community,  and  religious 
organizations,  the  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion has  promoted  a  tjetter  atnxjsphere  for  un- 
derstanding t)etween  the  races. 

The  commission  advises  city  council  on 
strategies  to  reduce  tensior^  and  disorder  be- 
tween groups  throughout  the  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati area.  Through  the  exchange  of  dialog 
arxj  ideas,  the  commission  has  greatly  inv 
proved  the  quality  of  life  of  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  primary  mission  of  ttie  CHRC  is  the  de- 
crease of  human  relations  conflicts.  Issues 
faced  by  the  commissbn  are  not  unique  to  the 
city  of  Cincinnati.  The  problems  of  homeless- 
ness,  drugs,  youth  violence,  crime,  and  unem- 
ployment whk:h  we  confront  on  a  daily  basis 
are  found  in  every  major  city  stretching  from 
coast  to  coast.  We  are  privileged  to  have  an 
organization  such  as  the  CHRC  to  help  the 
community  and  the  local  government  to  work 
together  to  tackle  the  difficult  issues  of  our 
time. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  honor  the  50  years 
of  dedication  which  the  Cincinnati  Human  Re- 
latiorw  Commission  has  given  to  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Cincinnati. 


HON.  NANCT  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  William  Gee.  founding  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors  of  On  Lok  Serv 
ior  Health  Services  and  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  care  for  the  elderty,  wtro  passed  away  on 
January  19,  1993. 

At  the  age  of  6,  Dr.  Gee  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  from  Canton,  China.  After  distin- 
guished service  in  Worid  War  II,  he  received 
his  undergraduate  degree  at  DC.  Berkeley 
and  his  postgraduate  degree  at  the  U.C.S.F 
School  of  Dentistry.  He  began  and  erxled  his 
practice  in  Chinatown,  devoting  a  significant 
part  of  it  to  treating  the  indigent  as  a  public 
health  dentist. 

In  1968,  Dr.  Gee  was  appointed  by  Mayor 
Joseph  Alioto  to  the  North  Beach  District 
CourKil,  a  group  designed  to  explore  and  at- 
tend to  the  needs  of  members  of  the  China- 
towrvNorth  Beach  community.  Soon  after,  he 
helped  to  fourvj  North  East  Medk:al  Services, 
a  low-cost  clinic  for  the  benefit  of  low-income 
and  immigrant  memt)ers  of  the  Chinatown- 
North  Beach  community. 

In  1973,  Dr.  Gee's  leadership  was  instru- 
mental in  the  founding  of  On  Lok  Senior 
Health  Servk:es,  which  was  conceived  and  de- 
signed so  that  medk:al  arxj  social  needs  for 
seniors  could  be  met  under  or>e  roof.  Dr.  Gee 
was  named  founding  chairman  and  president 
of  the  txjard  of  On  Lok  Senior  Services,  a  po- 
sition he  held  for  15  years  until  his  retirement 
in  1987.  His  belief  in  the  potential  of  On  Lok 
enat)led  him  to  secure  support  and  funding 
from  Federal,  State  arxJ  private  sources. 

On  Lok  has  tiecome  a  national  model  for 
the  program  of  all-inclusive  care  for  the  eWer- 
ly,  and  is  being  replicated  in  programs  across 
the  United  States.  Even  after  his  retirement. 
Dr.  Gee  traveled  the  country,  assisting  non- 
profit organizations  in  setting  up  programs  like 
this.  Planners  have  come  to  the  city  from 
throughout  the  worid  to  study  ttie  innovative 
arxJ  effective  ways  On  Lok  cares  for  the  eWer- 

ly. 

Dr.  Gee's  passion  for  assisting  those  in 
need  was  well  known  in  the  community.  When 
asked  about  his  philosophy  regarding  vol- 
unteering. Dr.  Gee  offered  this  response,  "We 
areni  born  into  this  worid  alone.  If  we  don't 
help  each  other,  wtio's  going  to  do  it?  I  was 
taught  that  you  do  your  share  without  looking 
over  your  shoukler  to  see  if  others  are  doing 
theirs.  The  encouraging  thing  is  that  usually 
they  are." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  San  Francisco  community 
will  gather  on  Thursday,  March  4  to  remember 
and  celebrate  the  life  ar>d  good  works  of  Dr. 
Gee.  Our  Nation  has  benefited  from  his  vision, 
his  wisdom,  and  his  leadership,  and  his  corv 
tritxitrons  shall  not  be  forgotten. 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Charta  Rolland,  an  outstarxjing  individ- 
ual who  I  am  proud  to  represent  from  Califor- 
nia's 14th  Congressional  Distnct.  Next  week 
she  is  being  honored  as  an  inductee  into  the 
San  Mateo  County  Women's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Charia  Rolland  is  a  school  superintendent  in 
San  Mateo  County.  To  promote  equality  of 
education,  she  has  established  two  important 
programs:  Outreach  confkJentially  provides 
help  with  finances,  transportation,  translation, 
and  child  care  for  families  in  her  school  conv 
munity,  and  the  Casa  Program  which  pairs 
adult  mentors  with  students  identified  as  being 
at  risk.  As  a  member  of  the  Child  Advocates 
Council,  she  is  an  advocate  for  two  teervage 
girls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Charia  Rolland  is  truly  an  out- 
starxjing citizen  of  the  1 4th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  am  privileged  to  represent  her  and 
proud  to  enter  these  words  of  congratulations 
into  the  Record. 


HONORING  THE  SELECTION  OF 
PAUL  W.  ROBINSON  AS  THE  VIL- 
LAGE OF  DELTA  S  CITIZEN  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  MARa  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1993 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  Delta  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  congratulating  Paul  W.  Robin- 
son for  his  selection  as  ttie  Village  of  Delta's 
Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  served  his  community  ad- 
mirably for  close  to  a  half-century.  In  1949  he 
was  elected  the  your>gest  mayor  in  Delta's  his- 
tory at  the  age  of  31 .  He  went  on  to  serve  two 
terms  as  mayor  and  tor  many  years  later  was 
active  on  the  Delta  Board  of  Public  Affairs  and 
the  Delta  School  Board. 

Mr.  Robinson's  service  to  his  community  did 
not  stop  him  from  pursuing  several  other  liveli- 
hoods. Durir>g  his  tenure  as  mayor,  Mr.  Robirv 
son  also  had  time  to  run  a  milk  route,  a  p>aper 
route,  farmed  and  started  a  career  as  an  auc- 
tioneer and  real  estate  salesman.  The  commit- 
ment and  energy  he  brought  to  his  community 
and  his  work  are  legendary  among  the  citizens 
of  Delta. 

Paul  RolDinson,  still  nx)re  active  than  many 
men  half  his  age,  continues  his  work  as  an 
auctioneer  and  donates  his  talents  to  the  Delta 
Rotary  Club,  Swanton  Rotary  Club,  Swanton 
Athletic  Boosters,  Delta  Assembly  of  God  and 
the  United  Methodist  Church  of  Delta  for  their 
annual  auctions.  Mr.  Rot}inson  also  dor^tes 
his  talents  as  an  auctioneer  for  area  fund- 
raisers to  help  his  neighbors  in  need. 

On  March  13  wfien  the  citizens  bestow  this 
very  deserved  honor  on  Paul  Robinson,  they 
will  t>e  paying  tritxjte  to  a  man  wfx>  embodies 
what  is  t}est  atx)ut  small  town  America.  His 
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love  of  his  family  and  his  community  are  well 
known  to  all  of  those  who  have  been  touched 
t)y  his  energy  arxJ  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
years.  It  is  an  evening  that  is  sure  to  t>e  re- 
membered by  Paul  Robinson,  his  family  and 
the  citizens  of  Delta  for  years  to  come. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  congratulating  Paul  Robinson  on  this 
horx>r  arxJ  for  his  many  years  of  service  to 
Delta,  OH,  and  our  Nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CLINTON  DIDN'T  TELL  THE  TRUTH 
HIS  ECONOMIC  PLAN  IS  WRITTEN 
IN  RED  INK 


SHABBAT  ZACHOR— REMEMBERING 
SYRIAN  JEWRY 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1993 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  weekend 
the  international  Jewish  community  will -be  ob- 
serving Shabbat  Zachor,  the  Sabt)ath  of  Re- 
membrance. Jews  throughout  the  worid  use 
this  day  to  rememt)er  four  young  Jewish 
women  from  Damascus  who  in  1974  were 
caught  trying  to  flee  Syria.  These  women — 
three  sisters  and  their  cousin — were  raped 
arxj  brutally  murdered  by  the  Syrian  police, 
who  left  their  bodies  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of 
Damascus  as  an  example  to  anyone  else  who 
would  try  to  escape.  As  we  recall  the  tragic 
murders  of  1974,  we  must  also  focus  on  the 
Jews  who  continue  to  suffer  urxjer  an  oppres- 
sive Syrian  regime. 

For  over  40  years  tf>e  Jewish  community  in 
Syria  has  lived  in  constant  fear,  experiencing 
Government-sanctioned  harassment  arxJ  dis- 
crimination and  being  deprived  of  basic  rights 
as  citizens.  Until  recently,  Jews  were  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  Syria  without  posting  a  cash 
borxj  and  leaving  some  family  members  b>e- 
hind  to  ensure  their  return.  On  April  27,  1992, 
after  years  of  pressure  from  Congress  arxJ  the 
executive  branch,  the  Syrian  Government  lift- 
ed its  restriction  on  travel.  In  the  months  that 
followed,  TXK)xe  than  half  of  the  4,000  Jews  liv- 
ing in  Syria  were  allowed  to  leave. 

Since  late  October  of  last  year,  the  flood- 
gates of  Syria  have  slamn>ed  shut.  Over  the 
last  5  months,  only  a  small  number  of  the 
community  have  been  granted  exit  permits  for 
travel,  and  the  majority  of  the  1 ,400  Jews  re- 
maining in  Syria  are  waiting  to  leave.  These 
irxjivlduals  are  being  held  hostage  by  tfieir 
Government,  used  as  pawns  in  a  political 
chess  match  with  the  United  States. 

As  Syria  and  the  United  States  prepare  to 
return  to  the  Middle  East  peace  table,  the 
plight  of  the  Syrian  Jews  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. The  United  States  must  continue  to  apply 
pressure  on  the  Syrian  Govemment  until  every 
Jew  who  wishes  to  leave  the  country  is  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  The  persecution  of  this  tiny 
community  has  gone  on  for  far  too  long.  As 
Jews  and  others  woridwide  remember  the 
past,  let  us  not  forget  the  wort<  that  remains  to 
be  finished. 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  carefully  review  the 
article  I  am  inserting  into  ttie  Congressional 
Record  today  which  accurately  outlines  the 
serious  problems  with  the  Clinton  economic 
plan.  The  title  of  the  article  pretty  much  says 
it  all  "Experts:  Plan  Written  in  Red  Ink." 

In  10  months,  the  Members  of  this  body 
face  another  election  year  and  will  be  held  ac- 
countable for  voting  for  a  plan  that  means 
more  pain  than  gain  for  taxpayers.  The  Clinton 
plan  is  nothing  short  of  a  revolutionary  rise  in 
taxes  masquerading  as  an  attack  on  the  defi- 
cit. 

The  one  message  I  intend  to  deliver  to  the 
American  public  is  that  this  plan  is  written  in 
ink.  It  is  the  largest  tax  increase  in  history,  it 
greatly  increases  Government  spending  and  it 
does  little  to  decrease  the  deficit.  To  quote  the 
below  article,  "But  even  the  economists  who 
praise  Clinton's  efforts  also  say  he  has  done 
little  to  cut  the  deficit." 

Experts:  Plan  Written  in  Red  Ink 
(By  J.  Craig  Crawford) 

Washington.— At  first.  President  Clinton's 
economic  plan  seemed  so  simple:  raise  taxes, 
cut  spending  and  stem  the  tide  of  federal  red 
ink. 

But  many  economists  have  found  some- 
thing different  in  Clinton's  145-page  blue- 
print called  "A  Vision  of  Change  for  Amer- 
ica." 

They  see  a  plan  for  bigger  government  that 
seeks  S2  in  tax  increases  for  every  SI  in 
spending  cuts  over  the  next  five  years,  while 
barely  touching  the  red  ink. 

Veteran  Capitol  Hill  economist  Allen 
Schick  sees  a  revolutionary  rise  in  taxes — 
$385  billion  over  five  years— masquerading  as 
an  attack  on  the  deficit,  that  yearly  short- 
fall between  what  the  government  takes  in 
and  what  it  spends. 

"The  president  is  using  the  cover  of  the 
deficit  to  impose  higher  taxes  to  increase 
government  spending,"  the  University  of 
Maryland  professor  said. 

What's  this?  The  deficit  could  be  a  mask 
for  higher  taxes  and  bigger  govemment?  Not 
so,  say  the  president's  defenders. 

"We  won't  vote  for  any  tax  increases  on 
the  wealthy  or  anybody  else  unless  there  are 
assured  cuts  in  spending."  said  Rep.  Sander 
Levin,  D-Mich.  a  member  of  the  powerful 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

And  some  economists  give  Clinton's  plan 
high  marks  for  at  least  being  more  straight- 
forward than  Presidents  Reagan  or  Bush. 

"It  is  much  more  honest."  said  Stanley 
Collender,  director  of  federal  budget  policy 
for  Price  Waterhouse. 

But  even  the  economists  who  praise  Clin- 
ton's efforts  also  say  he  has  done  little  to 
cut  the  deficit. 

"At  least  he  stepped  up  to  the  plate,"  said 
Urban  Institute  economist  Eugene  Steuerle. 
"But  when  it  comes  to  deficit  reduction  he's 
barely  out  of  the  batter's  box." 

Despite  proposing  the  biggest  tax  increase 
in  history,  Clinton's  five-year  plan  winds  up 
making  only  a  dent  in  the  deficit. 

If  Congress  gives  Clinton  everything  he  has 
asked  for,  the  1998  deficit  would  be  S241  bil- 
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lion— only  an  8-percent  drop  from  next  year's 
estimated  $262  billion  deficit. 

What's  going  on  here?  All  this  sacrifice 
from  taxpayers  for  an  8-percent  dent  in  year- 
ly overspending? 

"He's  eaten  up  the  tax  increases  and  spend- 
ing cuts  with  more  spending,"  economist 
Schick  said.  "In  the  end.  you  just  get  more 
spending." 

Here's  how  it  works: 

The  president  promised  more  than  $300  bil- 
lion in  spending  cuts  over  the  next  five 
years.  But  that  included  what  the  White 
House  expects  to  save  by  raising  taxes  on 
benefits  such  as  Social  Security,  and  increas- 
ing Medicare  premiums  and  fees  for  federal 
services. 

A  study  by  yie  nonpartisan  Congressional 
Research  Seryice  concluded  that  Clinton's 
real  spending  cuts  over  the  next  five  years 
are  closer  to  $200  billion. 

But  subtract  from  that  what  Clinton  would 
add  in  spending— more  than  $200  billion  in 
new  federal  "Investments"  over  the  next  five 
years.  He  plans  huge  increases  for  highways, 
mass  transit,  health  care  and  job-training. 

So,  if  the  spending  cuts  and  spending  in- 
creases cancel  each  other  out.  what  happens 
to  the  $385  billion  generated  by  Clinton's  tax 
hikes  Ijetween  now  and  1998? 

Some  of  it  takes  a  small  bite  out  of  each 
year's  expected  deficit.  But  most  of  Clinton's 
new  taxes  are  devoured  by  his  business  tax 
breaks  and  the  rising  cost  of  Medicare  and 
other  entitlements. 

scaring  the  TAXPAYERS 

Here's  what's  happening:  Washington  has 
accumulated  so  much  debt  that  frightened 
taxpayers  could  be  persuaded  to  pay  more  to 
reduce  it.  even  though  their  money  might 
actually  be  used  to  make  government — and 
the  debt — bigger  than  ever. 

It's  happened  before.  In  1990.  President 
Bush  and  Congress  agreed  to  the  nation's 
biggest  tax  increase  so  far  on  the  promise 
that  it  would  cut  red  ink. 

Instead,  the  debt  grew  another  $1  trillion 
as  federal  spending  soared. 

The  president  is  not  shy  about  his  belief  in 
bigger  govemment.  Much  bigger.  As  big  as 
they  have  in  Europe,  the  model  he  usually 
cites  whenever  talking  about  health  care  re- 
form, workplace  changes,  or  federal  invest- 
ment in  industry. 

Europeans  pay  more  for  govemment,  but 
they  also  get  more:  inexpensive  doctors  and 
hospitals,  widespread  mass  transit  and  low 
cost  college  tuition. 

The  Paris-ba^ed  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  a  European 
think  tank,  released  a  study  in  December 
that  blamed  a  "tax  deficit"  on  troubled  U.S. 
efforts  to  compete  against  nations  with  high- 
er taxes  that  subsidize  industry. 

Clinton  supporters  now  cite  the  study  as 
proof  that  Americans  are  undertaxed.  send- 
ing less  than  a  third  of  their  income  to 
Washington.  But  add  state  and  local  taxes, 
and  the  average  American  pays  at  least  37 
cents  of  every  dollar  earned. 

"Investment"  is  the  buzz  word  in  Clinton's 
rhetoric  that  describes  how  he  would  have 
the  federal  govemment  train  workers  and 
subsidize  favored  industries  as  the  Europeans 
do. 

Last  week's  White  House  policy  paper  on 
technology  noted  that  federal  spending  on 
favored  companies — known  as  industrial  pol- 
icy—is "notably  weak"  compared  to  Europe 
and  Japan. 

raising  taxes 

Even  if  Clinton's  tax  increases  make  gov- 
emment bigger— instead  of  significantly  cut- 
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ting  red  Ink— could  most  Americans  at  least 
be  assured  that  their  taxes  won't  rise  much? 

Again.  thjB  president's  numbers  are  tricky. 

Clinton  told  Congress  he  would  "make  sure 
that  no  cost  is  imposed  on  families  with  in- 
comes under  $30,000." 

That  sounded  all  right  to  those  who  make 
less  than  that.  But  it  turns  out  that  Clin- 
ton's definition  of  family  income  is  not  the 
familiar  statistic  on  your  Form  1040  tax  re- 
turn: adjusted  gross  income. 

Instead,  the  president's  estimate  of  his  tax 
proposal's  effect  was  based  on  what  is  called 
"economic  Income."  That  Includes  your  tax- 
able earnings  in  addition  to  so-called  unre- 
ported Income,  such  as  tax-exempt  interest, 
employer-provided  fringe  benefits,  children's 
wages  and  the  potential  rent  on  a  house  you 
own  (even  if  you  don't  rent  it  to  anyone). 

Don't  worry,  they  aren't  going  to  tax  your 
house.  The  White  House  just  used  the  rental 
value  of  a  home,  and  other  possible  sources 
of  income,  as  a  way  of  inflating  the  mini- 
mum worth  of  families  that  would  be  hit  by 
planned  tax  increases. 

Add  all  that  to  the  mix  and  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration grudgingly  acknowledges  that 
the  proposed  tax  increases  start  hitting  hus- 
bands and  wives  who  jointly  earn  S20.000  in 
taxable  Income. 

George  Bush  must  be  grinding  his  teeth. 
Last  Oct.  1  his  losing  reelection  campaign 
ran  a  television  advertisement  calculating 
that  Clinton  would  pay  for  more  government 
by  raising  taxes  on  every  family  earning 
more  than  $36,600  a  year. 

Now  it  turns  out  that  Bush  underestimated 
the  number  of  Americans  who  would  face  a 
Clinton  tax  increase. 

Clinton  now  claims  that  he  was  forced  to 
change  his  tax  plans  in  December  after  unex- 
pectedly learning  that  he  would  inherit  a 
$346  billion  deficit  in  1993. 

But  last  July  he  told  Business  Week  that 
he  expected  deficits  approaching  S400  billion. 
(And  he  was  surely  aware  that  in  August  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  predicted  a  $350 
billion  deficit  for  the  current  budget  year.) 

Clinton  responded  angrily  to  Bush's  cam- 
paign prediction  of  higher  taxes  on  middle- 
income  families. 

"It  Is  blatantly  false."  Clinton  said  in  Oc- 
tober. "It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
would  make  a  claim  that  is  so  baseless,  that 
it  is  so  without  foundation,  so  shameless  in 
its  attempt  to  get  support  under  false  pre- 
tenses." 

WHERE  IT  GOES 

Where  does  President  Clinton's  new  money 

go?  Here's  the  breakdown  of  Clinton's  1994-96 
"investment"  increases  (in  billions): 
Transportation  (highways  and  mass 

transit)  12.5 

Environment   (wastewater-treatment 

projects) 12.4 

Technology  17.3 

Unemployment  compensation  2.4 

Education  and  jobs  52.3 

Healthcare  36.0 

Housing 68.9 

Other 15.4 

ToUl  217.2 

Source:  CongTeasionail  Research  Service 

Who  pays  under  Clinton 's  tax  changes? 
Income  group: 

Under-$10.000 $-12 

$10.000-20.000 0 

20.000-30.000  +24 

30.000-50,000  +190 

50.000-75.000  +430 

75,000-100.000 +590 
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100.000-200.000  +960 

200.000  or  more  +16.000 

Taking  in  more:  All  Tax  Increases  Under 
Clinton 's  Plan 

Proposal  1994-96  total: 

tn  billions 

Raise  upper  Income  rates  $124.5 

Remove  cap  on  Medicare  wage 
base 29.2 

Medicare  premium  increase 116 

Increase  corporate  rates  30.2 

Impose  energy  tax  71.4 

Collect  unpaid  taxes  on  service 
industry  workers  6.2 

Disallow  unreasonable  claims  1.9 

Restrict  deduction  for  business 
meals  and  entertainment  to  50 
percent 16.1 

Reduce  pension  compensation  cap  3.6 

Disallow  deductions  for  meals 
and  real-estate  expenses  1.7 

Extend  2.5  cent  per  gallon  gas  tax  7.8 

Extend  estate  tax  rates  2.7 

Deny  deduction  for  club  dues  1.2 

Deny  lobbying  deductions  0.9 

Alter  international  tax  provi- 
sions    8.7 

Increase  fees  for  Harbor  mainte- 
nance: SEC  registration  and 
other  federal  services  30.2 

Tax  85  percent  of  Social  Security 
benefits  for  upper  income  re- 
cipients    29.0 

Other  miscellaneous  provisions  ...  17.6 

Total  384.5 

Source:  Office  of  Mana^ment  and  Budget 


THE  SMALL  PROPERTY  AND  CAS- 
UALTY INSURANCE  COMPANY 
EQUITY  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  be  Introducing  the  Small 
Property  arxJ  Casualty  Insurarxie  Company 
Equity  Act  of  1 993  in  order  to  correct  an  obvi- 
ous inequity  that  exists  tietween  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  small  property  and  casualty  insurance 
companies  and  the  current  tax  treatment  of 
small  life  InsurarKe  companies.  This  important 
legislation.  In  nrxxiified  form,  was  twice  passed 
t)y  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  during 
1992,  once  as  part  of  H.R.  5674,  and  once  as 
part  of  H.R.  11 ,  the  "Revenue  Act  of  1992". 

Small  property  and  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies play  an  essential  function  in  the  insur- 
arx;e  industry  by  enharxiing  the  level  of  conv 
petition  within  the  industry  and  p)roviding  cov- 
erage In  areas  wtiere  other  companies  often 
fear  to  tread.  However,  small  property  and 
casualty  companies  are  more  at  risk  than  are 
the  large,  diversified  companies  to  the  vagar- 
ies of  nature — massive  earttx^uakes,  (Jamag- 
ing  hurricanes,  and  ravaging  floods,  such  as 
those  suffered  in  recent  years  by  California 
and  our  Southeastern  States.  Small  property 
and  casualty  insurarx;e  companies  are  also 
subject  to  surplus  requirements  that  limit  the 
amount  of  pfemiums  they  can  write,  thus  mak- 
ing It  difTicult  for  such  companies  to  grow. 

Instead  of  imposing  an  impediment  to  the 
existence  of  small  property  arxJ  casualty  com- 
panies, the  tax  law  shoukj  at  least  provide  a 
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level  playing  field  for  such  companies  in  rela- 
tion to  small  life  Insurance  companies. 

Life  insurance  companies  have  the  benefit 
of  actuarial  tables  to  aid  In  the  predtction  of 
losses,  whch  makes  the  life  insurarx;e  busi- 
ness inherently  less  risky  than  the  property 
arxj  casualty  business.  Small  life  insurance 
companies — those  with  total  assets  of  less 
than  $500  million — are  entitled  to  the  small  life 
insurance  company  deduction  under  section 
806  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  provision 
which  has  been  available  to  them  since  1984. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today  will 
put  small  property  and  casualty  insurance 
companies  and  small  life  insurarx;e  companies 
on  an  equal  looting  for  tax  purposes.  Under 
the  bill,  the  small  company  deduction  now  ap- 
plicable to  life  Insurance  companies  would  be 
made  available  to  property  and  casualty  conv 
panies  of  similar  size.  Thus,  a  small  property 
and  casualty  company  with  assets  of  less  than 
S500  million  would  be  entitled  to  exclude  from 
its  insurance  company  Income  60  percent  of 
the  first  S3  million  of  Insurance  company  in- 
come earned  each  year.  The  special  deduc- 
tion woukj  be  decreased  by  15  percent  for 
every  Insurance  dollar  earned  In  excess  of  $3 
million.  Thus,  the  small  company  deduction 
would  phase  out  once  insurance  Income 
reached  Si  5  million  for  the  year. 

The  same  limitations  that  currently  apply  to 
small  life  insurance  companies,  for  purposes 
of  determining  their  assets  and  their  insurance 
income,  would  apply  to  the  deduction  allow- 
able to  small  property  arxi  casualty  compa- 
nies. 

I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  important  legislation  and  to  work 
for  its  prompt  enactment  so  that  small  properly 
and  casualty  companies  and  small  life  Insur- 
ance  companies  will  be  subject  to  equal  tax 
treatment. 


PLIGHT  OF  SYRIAN  JEWS  CANNOT 
BE  IGNORED 


HON.  JERROLD  NADLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  Jews 
across  America  will  observe  the  Satsbath  of 
Remembrance,  commerrwrating  centuries  of 
discrimination  and  resolving  to  fight  anti-Semi- 
tism at  hon^e  and  abroad.  Next  week,  Jews 
across  the  workJ  will  celebrate  Purim,  recalling 
the  triumph  of  the  Jewish  p>eop>le  over  oppres- 
sion and  genocide.  If  history  holds  any  lesson, 
It  Is  that  in  the  face  of  aggression,  we  must 
never  remain  silent.  I  rise  t(XJay  to  fulfill  this 
obligation.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Satibath  of  Remembrance,  I  wish  to  call  atterv 
tion  to  the  continuing  plight  of  the  1 ,400  Jews 
of  Syria,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are 
trapped  there  against  their  will. 

Last  April.  Syrian  President  Assad  yielded  to 
international  pressure  arxJ  allowed  over  half  of 
Syria's  4,000  Jews  to  escape  the  Govem- 
ment-sarKtioned  discrimination  and  harass- 
ment tfiey  face  every  day  In  their  country. 
While  advocates  of  human  rights  applauded 
this  historic  action,  we  were  dismayed  when, 
in    October    1992,    the    Syrian    Government 
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abruptly  reversed  Itself  and  shut  the  door  on 
Jewish  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  continuing  plight  of  Syrian 
Jews  Is  simply  unacceptable.  Families  ren^in 
divided  and  communities  torn  apart.  I  call  on 
President  Assad  to  resume  immediately  the 
granting  of  passports  and  exit  permits  to  the 
over  1 ,000  Jews  still  trapped  In  Syria. 

I  wish  to  applaud  Secretary  Christopher's 
personal  intervention  with  President  Assad  in 
this  matter.  The  plight  of  1,400  Syrian  Jews 
cannot  be  ignored.  During  this  week  of  re- 
membrance, we  in  Congress  must  not  forget 
them. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  STANKEVITZ 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1993 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
c:olleagues,  an  outstanding  educator  from  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  James 
Stankevitz  was  selected  as  one  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  1 992  Presidential  Award  for  Excel- 
lence In  Science  arxJ  Mathematics  Teaching. 
This  is  an  accomplishment  worthy  of  special 
recognition. 

The  Presidential  Award  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Science  Foundation  is 
designed  to  recognize  and  reward  outstanding 
teachers  who  serve  as  nrxxlels  for  their  col- 
leagues In  the  vital  area  of  science  and  math- 
ematics. I  commend  James  on  his  enthusiasm 
and  dedication  as  a  high  school  science 
teacher. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing congratulations  to  James  for  his  out- 
standing achievement  In  teaching. 


THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4. 1993 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  20,  the  Federal  Env 
ployees  Political  Activities  Act  of  1993. 

Federal  employment  shouW  not  mean  sec- 
ond-class citizenship.  Our  3  million  postal  and 
Federal  civilian  workers  must  be  allowed  to 
fully  partk:ip>ate  in  our  country's  denrK)cratic 
process  by  revising  the  abstrusive  Hatch  Act 
that  hirxjers  these  citizens'  rights. 

I  have  long  supported  reform  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  which  unnecessarily  discourages  Federal 
employees  from  exercising  their  constitutional 
right  to  partake  In  the  political  process  of  our 
Nation.  Since  Its  Implementation  In  1939,  there 
have  taeen  over  3,000  separate  regulatory  rul- 
ings In  an  attempt  to  Interpret  and  enforce  the 
Hatch  Act.  The  tjill  before  us  today  estat>lishes 
a  soW,  workable  sfmcture  for  protecting  Fed- 
eral employees  from  political  coercion  while 
ensuring  their  rights  as  citizens. 

While  H.R.  20  would  (lermit  voluntary  par- 
ticipation by  Federal  employees  in  politk^al  ac- 
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tlvities  during  their  off  hours,  it  sets  up  Sf)ecific 
guidelines  to  ensure  that  this  privilege  is  not 
abused.  The  bill  clarifies  provisions  to  deter 
the  use  of  Federal  positions  and  information 
available  to  Federal  employees  for  polltKal 
purposes,  and  even  strengthens  prohibitions 
against  political  pressuring  of  Federal  employ- 
ees by  their  superiors. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  20,  I  tmly  believe 
this  legislation  offers  a  balarxie  between  corv 
cems  about  political  coercion  In  the  workplace 
with  the  right  of  IndivkJuals  to  participate  freely 
in  the  political  process. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  valued  service 
rendered  to  our  country  by  Federal  employees 
arxJ  I  believe  we  must  vigorously  work  to  untie 
the  political  restraint  that  the  Hatch  Act  places 
on  these  workers.  Our  Federal  employees 
should  no  longer  be  afrakj  to  exercise  their 
basic  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerrca.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  bill. 


LEGISLATION  REGARDING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  TAXES  ON  DOMESTIC 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  E.  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4, 1993 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing two  t)ills  that  suggest  several  very 
basic  and  common  sense  changes  that  will 
make  paying  Social  Security  taxes  on  domes- 
tic employees  less  of  a  burden,  and  therefore 
more  likely  to  occur. 

My  first  bill  proposes  three  simple  changes: 
It  would  raise  the  threshoki  for  paylr^  Social 
Security  taxes  on  domestk:  employees  from 
the  current  S50  per  quarter  to  32,000  per  year, 
index  this  threshold  to  account  for  inflation, 
and  require  papenwort<  and  payments  to  be 
filed  once  a  year  Instead  of  every  3  months. 
Individuals  with  regular  (jomestic  employees, 
such  as  a  nanny  or  live-in  housekeeper,  woukJ 
still  need  to  pay  taxes.  Even  for  those  reach- 
ing tfie  higher  threshold,  however,  filing  would 
be  less  of  a  burden,  making  this  tax  nnore  like- 
ly to  be  paid. 

My  second  bill  recognizes  that,  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  current  law  in  this  regard  has  been 
widely  ignored.  I  certainly  do  not  condone 
Americans  who  do  not  pay  the  proper  taxes. 
However,  It  tiecame  clear  from  public  discus- 
sion surrounding  the  nomination  of  Zoe  Baird 
to  be  Attorney  General  that  many  Americans 
simply  were  not  aware  of  this  tax  liability.  Otfv 
ers  ignored  paying  because  of  the  papenwork 
burden  and  the  ridiculously  low  threshokj,  rec- 
ognizing that  this  law  was  apparently  rarely  if 
ever  enforced. 

These  are  not  excuses  for  not  paying,  but 
they  are  reasons  for  us  to  conskler  raising  the 
threshokj,  as  the  House  Ways  and  Means  So- 
cial Security  and  Human  Resources  Sub- 
committees has  done  today.  Most  Americans 
realize,  rightly  I  think,  that  paying  their  neigh- 
bor's son  S10  per  week  through  the  summer 
to  mow  their  lawn  does  not  make  thiem  a 
small  business  owner.  Our  laws  should  reflect 
this  simply  fact,  but  unfortunately  they  don't 
currently. 
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My  second  bill  therefore  proposes  extending 
a  6-nx)nth  amnesty  from  penalty  arxJ  interest 
payments  for  individuals  who  come  forward 
and  pay  taxes  they  may  owe  on  past  domestic 
employees.  Also,  this  bill  requires  ttie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  transmit  information 
about  the  employee  and  any  earnings  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Servk:es,  so 
that  tfie  employee's  wages  can  be  credited  to- 
ward future  Social  Security  benefits.  Domestic 
employees  would  get  credited  for  the  wages 
they  earned,  and  their  employers  woukj  be 
able  to  pay  taxes  they  may  have  only  recently 
found  out  ttiey  owe  without  additional  penalty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  shoukJ  obey  the 
law,  but  unreasonable  laws  invite  abuse.  My 
bills  will  make  observing  this  tax  simpler  and 
less  burdensome  for  many  Americans,  whrch 
will  also  make  them  more  likely  to  pay  the 
taxes  they  owe. 


SUPPORT  DAVIS-BACON  REFORM 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4, 1993 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  to  reform  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  For  over  50  years,  this  important  law  has 
protected  the  U.S.  Government  and  American 
workers  from  unscrupulous  contracting  prac- 
tices. It  assures  that  taxpayers  can  expect 
competent  craftsmen  on  federally  funded  or 
assisted  construction  projects  and  at  the  same 
time  guarantees  a  decept  standard  of  living  for 
workers  in  one  of  our  last  important  blue  collar 
industries. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  for  us  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  of  provkJIng  a  level 
playing  field  for  Federal  contractors.  Our  con- 
stituents have  a  right  to  expect  competitive 
contracts,  quality  construction,  and  competent 
craftsmanship  when  their  tax  dollars  are  in- 
vested in  construction  projects  as  well  as  the 
expectation  that  such  projects  will  pay  fair 
wages. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  mandates  that  all  fed- 
erally funded  or  assisted  construction  projects 
pay  locally  prevailing  wages  corresponding  to 
the  various  types  of  trades  or  skills  Involved. 
The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  prevent  Federal 
construction  procurement  from  undermining 
living  standards  and  local  economies  impacted 
by  the  presence  of  U.S.  Government  projects. 
The  Davis-Bacon  Act  requires  contractors  to 
pay  locally  prevailing  wages  thereby  eliminat- 
ing any  incentive  to  bring  in  low  paid,  unskilled 
workers  from  other  areas.  Consequently,  local 
lat)orers  and  craftsmen  have  at  least  an  even 
chance  to  compete  for  work  on  projects  where 
Federal  money  or  other  assistance  is  involved. 

My  bill  Is  the  result  of  more  than  4  years  of 
effort  to  promote  meaningful  and  timely  re- 
forms of  tfie  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Those  IndivkJ- 
uals or  groups  who  seek  repeal  of  this  law  will 
no  doubt  be  disappointed.  Those  who  in  good 
conscience  advocate  reform  will,  1  t)elieve,  find 
a  well-reasoned  and  balanced  package  of 
major  concessions  and  adjustments  as  well  as 
other  improvements  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  an  exten- 
sive reform.  Briefly,  the  bill  modernizes  tfie  ap- 
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plication  of  the  act.  simplifies  Federal  con- 
struction procurement  with  a  true  small  corv 
tract  exemption,  improves  administration  and 
enforcement  of  tfie  act.  and  ensures  continued 
prevailing  wage  protection  for  construction 
workers. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
pass  true  Davis-Bacon  reform  legislation.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  take  a  firm  stand  on  the 
issue  and  resolve  this  matter  once  and  for  all. 
This  bill  represents  the  most  comprehensive 
effort  to  make  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  reflect  the 
realities  of  construction  work  in  tfie  1 990's.  We 
cannot  let  arK}ther  opportunity  pass  us  by. 
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her   community   and    proud    to    enter   these 
words  of  congratulations  into  the  RECORD. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LISA  WOLFKLAIN 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4. 1993 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
honor  Lisa  Wolfklain.  an  outstanding  individual 
who  is  being  honored  as  an  inductee  into  the 
San  Mateo  County  Women's  Hall  of  Fame. 

Ms.  Wolfklain  has  served  with  the  San 
Mateo  County  Battered  Women's  Services 
since  1981.  She  has  been  president  of  the 
governing  board  and  was  instrumental  in  mak- 
ing the  organization  into  a  vital  community  re- 
source. She  has  developed  a  new  organiza- 
tional structure,  established  a  community  of- 
fice, employed  high  quality  professional  staff, 
and  obtained  a  S50.000  grant  from  the  Califor- 
nia Office  of  Criminal  Justrce  Planning. 

Ms.  Wolfklain  has  applied  her  passion  for 
justice  to  the  business  worid  where  she  has 
developed  a  human  resources  program  that 
has  grown  from  5  to  180  employees  in  5 
years.  Her  accomplishments  in  the  fiekj  of 
health  care  have  been  written  of  In  several 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lisa  Wolfklain  is  truly  an  out- 
standing citizen.  I  am  privileged  to  be  part  of 


IN  COSPONSORSHIP  OF  THE 
FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  ACT,  H.R.  25 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
added  my  name  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act.  I  do  so  because 
I  believe  the  decision  reached  in  the  Supreme 
Court  case  Roe  versus  Wade  in  January 
1973,  is  a  sound  one. 

I  woukJ,  however,  like  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  support  this  legislation  because  it  contin- 
ues the  precedent  set  in  Roe  versus  Wade,  irv 
eluding  the  provision  that  permits  States  to 
regulate  abortion  after  fetal  viability.  During  the 
third  trimester,  the  Supreme  Court  makes  an 
exception  to  the  States'  authority  when  the 
preservation  of  the  life  or  health  of  the  mother, 
as  determined  by  appropriate  medical  judg- 
ment. Is  at  stake.  States  also  have  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  abortion  at  the  end  of  the  first 
trimester  to  promote  the  health  of  the  mother. 

In  signing  this  bill,  it  is  my  understanding  the 
legislation  preserves  current  State  authority 


TRIBUTE  TO  KIMBERLY  WILMS 
FRIEDMAN 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1993 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an  honor  to 
pay  tribute  to  Kimberly  Wilms  Friedman,  who 
has  spent  so  much  of  her  time  working  with 
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Alzheimer's  patients  at  Granada  Hills  Commu- 
nity Hospital  and  the  Bernardi  Center.  She  fias 
dedicated  her  professional  life  to  helping  ease 
the  pain  and  suffering  caused  by  a  cruel  dis- 
ease that  remains  incurable.  Her  work  is  an 
inspiration  to  us  all. 

At  Granada  Hills  Community  Hospital,  Kim- 
berly is  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Alz- 
heimer's Resource  and  Evaluation.  The  center 
provides  a  full  range  of  services,  irx:luding  out- 
patient diagnosis,  clinical  drug  trial  information, 
education  programs,  and  support  groups  for 
caregivers.  Not  surprisingly,  Kimberly  is  re- 
garded as  an  expert  in  the  care  and  treatnnent 
of  the  disease. 

The  Bernardi  Center  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  had  Kimberly  as  an  advisor  to  its  own 
Alzheimer's  program.  Her  support  and  knowl- 
edge have  helped  the  program  continue  to 
function  effectively. 

Kimberly  is  also  affiliated  with  several 
groups  that  have  t)een  created  to  deal  with  the 
psychological  and  physical  toll  the  disease  ex- 
tracts both  from  its  victims  and  their  families. 
She  is  vice  president  for  patient  and  family 
services  of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  the 
Alzheimer's  Association,  a  memtjer  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  tfie  Los  Angeles  chapter 
of  the  Alzheimer's  Association  and  a  cochair 
of  the  chapter's  support  group  committee.  Out- 
side of  this  particular  area  of  expertise,  she  Is 
a  member  of  the  American  Society  on  Aging 
arxj  a  cofounder  and  member  of  the  steering 
committee  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Aging 
Network. 

We  all  hope  that  someday  a  cure  will  be 
found  for  Alzheimer's,  which  is  a  leading  killer 
of  senior  citizens.  In  the  meantime  Kimberly 
Wilms  Friedman  Is  doing  all  she  can  and  more 
to  bring  comfort  to  those  with  the  disease,  as 
well  as  their  loved  ones.  For  this  she  deserves 
our  gratitude  arxJ  praise. 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  J.  James 
EXON,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Gracious  Father  in  Heaven,  this 
morning  we  pray  for  our  families.  The 
psalmist  writes,  "God  setteth  the  soli- 
tary in  families  *  *  *."  (Psalm  68:6)  In 
every  culture,  the  family  is  the  basic 
unit  of  the  social  order.  As  goes  the 
family,  so  goes  society.  In  this  day  of 
the  dysfunctional  family,  infuse  leader- 
ship with  a  strong  sense  of  obligation 
to  their  families. 

So  often.  Lord,  the  family  is  hostage 
to  the  Senate  schedule.  Spouses  and 
children  far  too  often  suffer  the  ab- 
sence of  the  one  in  leadership.  The  des- 
tiny of  children  is  determined  by  the 
family,  and  this  is  preeminently  true 
when  outside  interests  take  priority  to 
family  concerns.  Grant,  dear  Father, 
that  the  Senators  will  find  time  for 
family  this  weekend.  May  it  be  a  time 
for  healing  and  reconciliation. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  is  Incar- 
nate Love.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  March  5.  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  J.  James  Exon.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  EXON  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Under   the    previous   order,    the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  9:20  a.m.  with  Sen- 
ators ijermitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  is  pleased  to  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  NUNN]  to 
speak  for  up  to  30  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 


THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION 
DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
this  morning  that  the  Chair  is  occupied 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  who  is  a 
key  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  a  key  member  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  because 
the  subject  I  will  address  this  morning, 
Mr.  President,  relates  to  the  defense 
budget  and  its  overall  role  in  deficit  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tremendous  re- 
gard for  the  C-SPAN  audience,  having 
communicated  with  many  of  them  over 
a  period  of  time  and,  with  that  high  re- 
gard, I  want  to  start  off  this  morning 
by  issuing  what  I  would  call  a  parental 
guide  bulletin.  This  speech  is  going  to 
be  dry,  boring,  and  uninteresting.  It  is 
going  to  be  important,  very  important, 
but  it  is  going  to  be  boring. 

So  to  all  those  who  may  be  listening, 
it  may  be  time  to  switch  your  dial  to 
"Mr.  Rogers"  Neighborhood"  or  some 
other  program.  But  this  is  an  impor- 
tant subject.  It  is  enormously  impor- 
tant, and  I  think  it  has  to  be  addressed. 

Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago  President 
Clinton  delivered  his  economic  address 
to  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  and 
to  the  American  public.  I  have  com- 
mended the  President  for  his  courage 
in  sending  us  a  budget  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  honestly  faces  up  to 
the  threat  we  face  in  this  country  with 
the  massive  budget  deficits  that  lie  be- 
fore us.  I  believe  Americans  share  the 
President's  conviction  that  a  fair  shar- 
ing of  sacrifice  is  an  acceptable  price 
to  pay  to  bring  these  deficits  under 
control.  President  Clinton  is  willing  to 
be  candid  with  the  American  people, 
and  we  all  have  to  play  a  responsible 
role  in  developing  a  comprehensive  so- 
lution to  our  collective  budgetary 
problems. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PORTION  OF  THE  BUDGET 
REQUEST 

The  defense  budget,  based  on  changes 
in  the  world,  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  big  role  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion, at  least  for  the  next  several 
years.  Unfortunately,  there  continue  to 


be  those  who  seem  to  believe  that  the 
defense  budget  can  bear  all  of  the  budg- 
et cuts,  and  that  we  can  get  the  deficit 
under  control  if  only  we  would  cut  the 
cold  war  defense  budget. 

I  am  astounded  when  I  hear  people 
talk  as  if  the  defense  budget  has  not 
been  cut,  because  they  obviously  do 
not  know  the  facts.  The  Defense  De- 
partment is  in  the  midst  of  a  massive 
build  down.  The  defense  budget  has 
been  cut  steadily  since  1985.  Back  in 
the  summer  of  1990.  as  the  Warsaw 
Pact  was  collapsing.  Congress  and  the 
Bush  administration  entered  into  a 
long  series  of  discussions  on  future  lev- 
els of  defense  spending.  The  defense 
budget  was  cut  sharply  at  that  time, 
and  since  then,  it  has  been  cut  even 
more  during  the  Bush  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  chart  showing  the  5-year 
reductions  from  the  defense  budget 
since  the  budget  summit  agreement  in 
1990. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1993-97  5-YR  DEFENSE  SPENDING 
REDUCTIONS  FROM  BUDGET  SUMMIT  BASELINE 

[Buflget  authonty  in  billions  of  dollars] 


Total 


S^fT  fiscal 
11"  1993-97 
rtductioii  tron 

Daseline 


Prt-budgel  summit  baseline  (last  cold  war  bast- 

Ime)  July,  1990  tl.810 

Budjel  summit  agiccfflnit 1.485 

Bush  budjet  proposals  . 1.425 

Clinton  1994  budget  proposal 1.301 


-325 
-3K 

-509 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  for  the  5- 
year  period  fiscal  year  1993  through  fis- 
cal year  1997,  the  defense  budget  was 
being  cut  by  $386  billion  by  the  Bush 
administration.  President  Clinton's 
budget  proposals  would  cut  it  an  addi- 
tional $123  billion.  We  need  to  have  this 
in  mind  as  the  starting  point  and  the 
context  for  our  analysis.  The  defense 
budget  is  being  cut  sharply.  Those  who 
claim  that  Defense  has  not  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  since  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  are  flat  out  wrong. 

DEFENSE  IS  ONLY  PART  OF  BUDGET  CARRYING 
ITS  FAIR  SHARE  OF  BUDGET  SUMMIT  CUTS 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  defense 
must  contribute  its  fair  share  to  deficit 
reduction,  consistent  with  the  threats 
that  we  now  face  in  the  world.  No 
doubt  these  threats  are  diminished. 
But  for  the  last  several  years,  defense 
has  been  the  only  part  of  the  budget 
where  we  have  achieved  any  significant 
deficit  reduction. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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The  budget  summit  agreement  in  1990  overall  reduction  of  $122.6  billion.  I  am  cut  out  a  total  of  SI  A  billion  below  the 
was  supposed  to  produce  $500  billion  in  going  to  take  a  few  minutes  this  morn-  Bush  baseline  for  fiscal  year  1993.  We 
deficit  reductions  by  1995.  But  the  re-  ing  to  discuss  each  of  them.  thought  last  year  that  this  $7.4  billion 
cession  was  deeper  and  held  on  much  president  clinton's  plan  cut  was  to  be  part  of  the  $60  billion  re- 
longer  than  we  thought.  We  not  only  The  first  and  largest  reduction  is  the  duction  proposed  for  the  5-year  period, 
failed  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $500  bil-  President's  plan  to  cut  out  $60  billion  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  us  strug- 
lion,  but  the  deficit  is  expected  to  actu-  as  outlined  in  the  Presidential  cam-  gled  hard  to  make  that  cut,  because  we 
ally  increase  by  $500  billion  during  this  paign  last  year.  Again.  I  remind  every-  thought  that  would  contribute  to  the 
period.  Most  of  that  is  attributable  to  one  that  this  $60  billion  cut  is  in  addi-  $60  billion  cut  that  Governor  Clinton 
the  recession.  tion  to  the  $50  billion  President  Bush  proposed  during  the  campaign. 

Despite  this,  the  defense  budget  was  proposed  to  eliminate.  All  this  is  cu-  The  administration  is  not  counting 

cut  just  as  planned  at  the  summit.  All  mulative.  What  is  the  impact  of  an  ad-  this  fiscal  year  1993  reduction  of  $7.4 

the  defense  cuts  were  made  as  planned,  ditional  $60  billion  cut  from  a  $1.4  tril-  billion  against  the  $60  billion  campaign 

but  the  rest  of  the  savings  have  not  lion  5-year  plan?  pledge,  so  this  brings  the  cuts  from  $60 

materialized.  As  was  the  case  with  previous  admin-  to  $67  billion. 

The  discretionary  i)art  of  the  budg-  istrations  at  this  stage  of  the  process.  dod  share  of  the  governmentwide  pay 
et — because  it  includes  both  defense  we  do  not  know  now  which  programs  freeze 
and  nondefense  spending— has  delivered  are  being  cut  to  achieve  this  $60  billion  Mr-  President,  the  third  item  in  the 
its  fair  share  of  the  savings.  None  of  cut.  All  we  have  is  a  total  funding  list  of  cuts  is  the  DOD  share  of  the  gov- 
the  other  categories  of  the  budget  sum-  number.  The  President  had  proposed  ernmentwide  pay  freeze  recommended 
mit^entitlements.  interest  payments  earlier  to  eliminate  200.000  military  by  the  President  in  his  speech  last 
or  revenues,  all  of  which  were  affected  personnel  in  addition  to  the  Bush  re-  week.  The  administration  recommends 
when  the  recession  hung  on  longer,  ductions.  Some  people  may  believe  freezing  Federal  pay  in  1994,  and  then 
have  met  their  share  of  the  savings  re-  that  this  will  save  $60  billion,  but  this  cutting  1  percentage  point  off  the  rec- 
quired  by  the  budget  summit.  It  is  cut  saves  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  ommended  pay  adjustments  after  1994. 
clear.  Mr.  President,  that  the  discre-  $60  billion.  So  we  have  to  go  further.  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
tionary  category  is  meeting  its  share  Which  weapon  systems  will  be  that  nearly  7  out  of  every  10  Govern- 
only  because  defense  spending  has  been  stretched  out  or  terminated?  What  will  ment  employees  works  for  DOD,  either 
cut  more  than  originally  planned.  The  be  the  resulting  force  structure?  We  as  *  civilian  or  in  uniform.  The  Office 
discretionary  category  includes  defense  simply  cannot  answer  these  questions  of  Management  and  Budget  calculates 
and  nondefense  programs.  This  cat-  at  this  point.  that  the  total  savings  from  the  pay 
egory  has  met  the  budget  summit  plan  Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  these  freeze  saves  $26  billion,  Government- 
because  defense  has  met  its  plan.  important    questions    will    not    come  wide,  and  $18  billion  of  the  total  is  in 

CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSALS  FOR  Until  later  this  year,  because  DOD  at  the  Defense  Department. 

DEFENSE  REDUCTIONS  this  Stage  is  deferring  any  review  of  Mr.  President,  of  this  $18  billion,  part 

Mr.  President,  the  public  needs  to  un-  the  details  beyond  a  narrow  treatment  comes  from  freezing  pay  in  1994  and 

derstand  that  this  is  the  starting  point  of  adjustments  to  fiscal  year  1994.  Part  comes  from  adjusting  pay  raises 

as    we    evaluate    the    administration's  We  really  will  not  know  all  the  ele-  downward  by  1  percent  each  succeeding 

proposals  for  additional  reductions  in  ments  of  this  $60  billion,  even  when  we  year.   The  OMB  budget  currently  as- 

the  defense  budget.  I  believe  that  the  receive    the    budget    amendment,    be-  sumes  that  pay  will  increase  by  3  per- 

Defense  Department  is  certainly  carry-  cause  the  budget  amendment  will  deal  cent  in  1995.  2.7  percent  in  1996,  and  2.6 

ing  its  fair  share  of  the  sacrifice  to-  only  with  1994.  We  will  not  receive  this  percent  in  1997.  But  that  is  before  you 

ward  putting  our  fiscal  house  in  order,  amendment  until  later  this  year.  subtract   the   annual    1-percent   reduc- 

Last  year  Governor  Clinton  proposed  So  we  will  have  to  decide  on  defense  tion  proposed  in  the  budget, 

to  cut  $60  billion  from  President  Bush's  numbers   that   entail    very   large   cuts  The  result  of  these  two  things— the 

budget  plans  for  1993  through  1997.  The  without  knowing  the  elements  of  those  new    lower   pay   assumptions   and    the 

Clinton   administration's   budget   pro-  cuts  and  without  knowing  how  we  are  freeze     and     minus-1-percent     adjust- 

posal  this  year  calls  for  cuts  of  $122.6  going  to  make  those  cuts.  ment — means  that  in  1994  there  is  no 

billion  over  this  same  period.  How  does  ^  ai"  sometimes  puzzled  when  some  of  pay  raise,  in  1995  there  is  a  2-percent 

this    budget    proposal    relate    to    the  us— not  very  many— but  when  some  of  pay  raise,  in  1996  a  1.7-percent  pay  raise 

President's  plans  outlined  last  year?  "s  propose  entitlement  cuts,  and  oppo-  and  in  1997  there  is  a  1.6-percent  pay 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  nents  say,  "Wait  a  minute.  What  pro-  raise, 

sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at  grams  are  you  going  to  cut?  Give  us  Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  ad- 

this  point  a  table  showing  the  reduc-  the  details  of  those  cuts.  How  can  we  ministration  does  not  consider  this  to 

tions  to  the  Bush  baseline  and  the  var-  vote  on  this  amendment  if  we  don't  be  a  defense  cut.  It  is  a  pay  freeze  on 

ious  elements  that  make  up  that  reduc-  know  which  programs  will  be  cut?"  all   Government   workers,   irrespective 

tion.  Well,  that  is  precisely  how  we  will  of  place  of  employment.  I  understand 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  vote  on  defense.  We  will  make  big.  big  the  logic.  But  it  is  important  to  note 

rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  cuts    in    the    defense    budget   without  that  the  DOD  budget  has  already  been 

Record,  as  follows:  knowing  the  elements  being  cut.  The  cut  by  $18  billion,  under  the  assump- 

Reduction  from  Bush  baseline  to  Ointon  1994  ^^^^  time  we  have  an  entitlement  de-  tion   that  Congress   will   support   this 

budget  proposal  bate   and   I   hear   my   colleagues   say.  pay  freeze.  This  brings  the  total  5-year 

5  year  1993-1997  "How  Can  we  cut  or  put  a  cap  on  enti-  Clinton  cuts  to  $85  billion. 

Total  Reduction -122.6  tlements  without   knowing  what  pro-  offset  for  shortfalls  in  bush  budget 

„„„,„„                  ^    ,,                          ""  ^rarns  are  being  cut?",  well,  the  answer  Mr.  President,  the  fourth  area  of  re- 

^MCon^Snal  "educuon il  '^-  ^^  '^°  '^  ^"  ^^^  ^'""^  '"  ^^^  ^^^^""^^  ductions  to  the  Bush  baseline  is  some- 

DOD  share  of  government-wide  budget  and  it  does  not  seem  to  bother  thing  for  which  the  Clinton  adminis- 

pay  freeze -is.o  anybody.  tration  deserves  a  lot  of  credit.   Few 

Offset  for  Bush  program  under-  fiscal  year  1993  reductions  people    know   that   one   of  the   things 

funding  -lo.o  The  second  item  on  this  chart  con-  that  the  Bush  administration  did  in  its 

Adjustments     to     Bush    budget  cerns   cuts    that    Congress   made    last  last  defense  budget  was  assume   that 

baseline -27.0  year  to  the  defense  budget.  Congress  management  efficiencies  would  result 

(Mr.  FEINGOLD  assumed  the  chair.)  understood  that  additional  defense  cuts  in  savings  of  $70  billion.  DOD  was  also 

Mr.    NUNN.    The    table   shows    that  were  coming  no  matter  who  won  the  assuming  that  base  closures  would  save 

there  are  five  major  elements  of  this  election.  We  scrubbed  the  budget.  We  $6  billion  over  this  period.  I  support 
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management  changes.  We  need  them  in  COMPARISON  Of  PAY  AND  INFLATION  ASSUMPTIONS  budget  today  for  the  inflation  it  ex- 
the  Defense  Department.  I  hope  very  BETMEN  BUSH  BASELINE  AND  CLINTON  BUDGET  pects  will  occur  over  the  next  7  years 
much  that  they  produce  the  $70  billion  iPenxm  incruse  o«r  pmnus  reati  By  contrast,  if  the  estimate  of  the 
in  savings  and  that  the  base  closures  — year-by-year  costs  of  domestic  pro- 
save  $6  billion.   My  experience,   how-                                          r>^,>n«- grams  like  child  immunization  or  Head 

ever,  tells  me  these  savings,  when  they  1994  1995  19%  1997  Start-both  very  important  programs- 
occur,  will  be  realized  over  a  longer  pe-  j;;;;;;^.  is  wrong,  we  can  update  the  budget  for 
nod  than  the  next  3  or  4  years.  K?:!!;S';:                 *,i      il      l]      \l  them  in  subsequent  years  if  infiation 

But  no  one  at  DOD  could  assure  us  """'^  ^'"''  ""*""•                 "      "      "      '^  assumptions  change, 

then  or  now  that  they  are  indeed  going  |„„3,,„';'jJ^°" '""""        -          ~'^    '"*    -"••    -"'  If  OMB  and  CBO  make  a  mistake  and 

to    achieve    those    savings.    We    have     "  "oI',,inai  Susn  b»seiin« 3.3      3,3      3.2      32  underestimate  inflation,  the  Navy  will 

heard  from  a  lot  of  people,  including  Rfws«i  bush  dshiiw                 2*      23      73      2.2  not  have  enough  money  to  complete 

GAO.  who  say  that  they  doubt  that  cimion  tewsons                  -09    -10    -09    -10  the  aircraft  carrier  project.  It  will  have 

those  savings  will  be  fully  realized  and    ■ to  request  more  money  to  complete  the 

could  reach  only  half  the  goal.  That  re-  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  by  updat-  carrier,  and  that  will  look  like  a  cost 

mains    to   be    seen.    Everyone    should  ing  the  budget  assumptions  to  reflect  overrun  down  the  line,  which  is  fre- 

work  hard  to  achieve  these  savings.  In  the    economic    conditions    that    exist  quently  reported  in  the  media.  This  is 

addition  there  are  some  costs— such  as  now,  compared  to  what  OMB  was  fore-  just  one  example,  but  it  applies  to  all 

environmental    clean    up    costs— that  casting  last  year,  a  total  of  $41.8  billion  DOD  programs  that  run  for  more  than 

GAO  and  others  point  out  are  not  fully  from   1994   through   1997  was  removed  1  year.  This  problem  affects  DOD  more 

included  in  the  budget.  Obviously,   if  from  the  defense  budget.  OMB  decided  than   any   other   department,    because 

you  can't  achieve  the  savings,  you  have  to  use  nearly  $15  billion  of  that  to  pay  DOD   buys  capital   equipment,    unlike 

to  cut  defense  programs  or  personnel  to  for  some  increasing  cost  estimated  in  most   other  agencies   of  the   Govern- 

make  up  for  the  shortfall.  DOD,  including  the  shortfall  in  man-  ment. 

Secretary  Aspin  has  recognized  this  agement    savings    I    discussed    above.  Mr.  President,  I  should  point  out  that 

problem  and  has  appointed  a  biparti-  This  left  a  net  reduction  in  the  defense  the   administrations   own   budget   al- 

san,    objective   panel    to   examine    the  budget  of  nearly  $27  billion.  ready  demonstrates  an  inflation  prob- 

books  to  find  out  if  the  management  Mr.  President,  in  theory  this  is  an  lem  for  the  Defense  Department.  The 

savings  and  base  closure  savings  are  economic  adjustment  that  does  not  cut  OMB     document     called     "Vision     of 

real.  This  panel  headed  by  Phil  Odeen  anything   real    if  the    lower   inflation  Change    for    America  "    which    accom- 

will    also    determine    whether    other  numbers  are  accurate.  It  only  assumes  panied    the   President's   State   of   the 

costs — such  as  environmental  clean  up  that  things  will  not  cost  as  much  in  Union  speech  contains  a  table  showing 

costs— have    been    fully    budgeted.     I  the  future  as  we  thought  last  year  they  the   economic   effect   of  adopting   the 

think  that  this  panel  is  a  good  idea.  would  cost.  Unfortunately,  we  have  a  President's  budget.  That   table  shows 

The  administration  has  assumed  that  ^ad  history  when  it  comes  to  forecast-  that  inflation  will  be  somewhat  higher 
DOD  may  not  get  $70  billion  in  savings  *"^  inflation.  than  the  budgeting  baseline  if  the 
assumed  by  President  Bush  and  will  ^  ^°  "°'  believe  that  this  is  phony  President's  program  is  adopted  as  pro- 
only  get  $60  billion  instead.  The  admin-  budgeting.  Both  OMB  and  the  Congres-  posed.  But  the  Defense  Department  is 
istration  has  said  that  they  will  cut  an  clonal  Budget  Office  are  forecasting  allowed  to  budget  only  the  lower  infla- 
additional  $10  billion  to  make  up  for  roughly  the  same  number.  I  hope  that  tion  level,  not  the  level  that  OMB  be- 
that  shortfall.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  m^ation  bottoms  out  at  2.4  percent  lieves  will  occur  if  their  policies  are 
a  prudent  step,  though  I  fear  the  short-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^°^  ^^^  "®^'  ^  years,  adopted.  This  difference  amounts  to 
fall  will  be  substantially  larger.  This  ^^^  ^  ™".^'  P"*'  ^°^"  *  marker  that  I  over  $16  billion  from  1994  through  1997. 
$10  billion  adjustment  brings  the  total  ^'^^Kf?J'i?S^-  ^  „„„  ,  ^^  the  economy  performs  like  OMB 
5-year  Clinton  cuts  to  $95  billion.  ^°^'^  "^^  ^^^  ^^°  ^^  making  these  thinks  it  will— and  not  as  DOD  is  al- 
adjustments  to  the  bush  BASF.  INF  projections  as  we  are  emerging  from  a  lowed   to  budget  for-DOD  is  already 

ThP  n^h  uJ^^h^t  ^^n.^nn.!  ^>,  S^y^r^'?"^  recession.  Of  course  infla-  facing  a  $16  billion  shortfall  that  will 
$lS^6  b  i?on  fn  cnf.  l  fs97  hni!nn  S  ^'°"  ^°°^'  low  right  now.  And  with  to-  have  to  be  made  up  by  cutting  defense 
$122.6  billion  in  cuts  is  a  $27  billion  ad-  day's  perspective,  it  looks  like  it  will  nrograms  I  am  not  calling-  this  $16  bil- 
justment  to  the  Bush  budget  baseline,  stay  low  forever.  But  in  truth,  both  Hon  a  ?ut  atThis  stSe  Butif  OMB  is 
Mr.  President.  1  year  has  elapsed  since  OMB  and  CBO  forecast  only  2  years  coiiect  it  will  cleSfv '  £^^^ 
the  time  President  Bush  submitted  his  into  the  future  and  then  fl.«nmp  that  ^kI^  c  cieany  oe  a  cut  over 
<;_„oQ,.  .^lor,  or,H  c.,.,..,;^^^^  r.u^*^^  J„i  ^^  ,  '"ture  ana  tnen  assume  that  these  5  years  unless  the  administration 
ilrll  ^l^  T^^  ZoTinl^^tT.lf^:  •'^^"'i^^l^^^^ditions  Will  prevail  for  the  revises  its  inflation  number  and  adds 
pared  his.  The  recession  has  hung  on  next  3  years.  Only  the  first  2  years  is  a  this  back  to  defense 
longer  than  President  Bush  predicted,  forecast^the  other  years  are  projec-  To  recap,  the  Clinton  administration 
Interest  rates  and  inflation  rates  are  tions.  This  is  standard  practice  in  long-  cut  out  a  total  of  $27  billion  from 
lower.  In  short,  the  ^economic  assump-  term  forecasting,  but  those  of  us  vot-  changed  assumptions  for  pay  and  infla- 
tions in  the  Bush  budget,  which  the  ad-  ing  on  the  budget  resolution  and  the  tion.  and  that  brings  the  total  to  $122.6 
ministration  used  as  its  defense  base-  defense  number  need  to  know  the  im-  billion 

line   are  out  of  date  and  need  to  be  re-  plication  of  this  assumption.  We  have  effect  of  new  energy  tax  on  the  defense 

vised.  Because  of  the  lower  interest  and  to  recognize  that  there  will  be  a  seri-  budget 

inflation  rates,  the  Bush  baseline  can  ous  impact  if  inflation  is  higher  for  the  Mr.   President,   these  are  the  items 

be  reduced  and.  in  theory,  we  will  be  5  years  than  now  projected.  that  make  up  the  cuts  in  the  defense 

able  to  buy  the  same  program  for  less  Accuracy  in  budgeting  for  inflation  budget  proposed  by  the  administration, 

money.  does  not  matter  as  much  for  any  other  But   there   are    two   additional   items 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   to   have  part   of   the   Federal    Government   as  that  could  produce  even  deeper  cuts  in 

printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  much  as  it  does  for  defense.  Let  me  defense  that  are  not  included  in  the 

chart  summarizing  the  inflation  rate  give  you  an  example.  When  DOD  buys  a  total  $122.6  billion, 

and  pay  rate  assumptions  that  were  in  weapon  system  it  uses  the  so-called  full  As  all  of  my  colleagues  know,  the  ad- 

the  original  Bush  baseline  and  are  in  funding  principle.  If  the  Navy  were  to  ministration  is  proposing  a  new  energy 

the  current  Clinton  budget  documents  buy  an  aircraft  carrier  today,  it  has  to  tax  based  on  the  energy  content  of  the 

under  the  revised  Bush  baseline.  include  in  the  budget  this  year  the  en-  fuel,  or  the  so-called  Btu  content.  The 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  tire  cost  of  the  carrier,  even  though  it  Defense  Department  is  the  single  larg- 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  will  be  built  gradually  over  the  next  7  est  consumer  of  energy  in  the  Federal 

Record,  as  follows:  years.   That  means  the  Navy   has  to  Government— petroleum  products,  nat- 
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oral  gas,  and  electricity.  Anything 
that  increases  the  price  of  energy  di- 
rectly and  immediately  affects  the  cost 
of  defense  operations. 

Defense  Department  officials  are  still 
trying  to  determine  the  impact  of  the 
administration's  proposed  Btu  tax  on 
the  defense  budget.  DOD  is  currently 
exempt  from  many  of  the  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  on  petroleum  products,  so  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  care- 
fully examine  the  possibility  of  ex- 
empting DOD  from  the  Btu  tax,  but 
that  may  be  difficult  depending  on  how 
the  tax  is  structured. 

According  to  DOD  officials,  there  is 
no  allowance  in  the  administration's 
current  defense  budget  to  pay  the  in- 
creased costs  of  the  Btu  tax.  Under  the 
administration's  current  proposal,  the 
tax  would  be  phased  in  beginning  July 
1,  1994,  so  the  impact  on  DOD  in  fiscal 
year  1994  would  be  minimal.  However, 
the  full  costs  of  this  Btu  tax  on  DOD 
would  be  substantial  in  the  outyears, 
possibly  as  much  as  $700  million  per 
year  when  fully  phased  in.  I  am  not 
adding  this  potentially  large  number  to 
the  administration  cuts  at  this  time, 
but  they  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
S122.6  billion  outlined  above. 

If  the  administration  decides  not  to 
exempt  DOD  from  their  proposed  en- 
ergy tax.  there  will  be  additional  cuts 
in  defense  programs  and  personnel  un- 
less the  administration  incre£ises  fu- 
ture defense  budget  levels  to  accommo- 
date this  increased  cost. 

BUDGET  SUBMISSION  EXCEEDS  DISCRETIONARY 
SPENDING  CAPS 

Mr.  President,  the  final  item  I  want 
to  discuss  is  a  problem  of  outlays  in 
the  overall  budget  proposal.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  budget  summit  back 
in  1990  established  spending  ceilings  on 
various  categories  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et. The  so-called  discretionary  cat- 
egory includes  defense  spending. 

The  problem  is  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  exceeds  the  al- 
lowable spending  ceiling  on  discre- 
tionary spending  for  fiscal  year  1994.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  administra- 
tion that  they  are  aware  of  this.  I  am 
informed  that  this  may  be  a  $3  to  $4 
billion  problem  in  fiscal  year  1994.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  administra- 
tion that  defense  spending  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  problem  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  believe  the  De- 
fense Department  should  have  to  pay 
to  fix  it.  I  know  there  are  people  in 
Congress  who  will  try  to  take  the  easy 
way  out  and  lay  that  problem  at  the 
Pentagon's  doorstep.  I  would  strongly 
oppose  imposing  yet  additional  cuts  on 
the  1994  defense  budget  because  the 
proposed  nondefense  discretionary 
spending  plans  exceed  the  allowable 
spending  ceilings. 

If  the  defense  budget  had  to  pay  for 
this  entire,  fix  in  1994  in  outlays,  a  total 
of  $9  to  $10  billion  in  budget  authority 
would  have  to  be  cut.  That  is  double 
the  amount  that  the  Defense  Depart- 


ment is  trying  to  cut  out  for  1994.  So 
this  is  something  I  hope  the  Budget 
Committee  will  address  and  take  into 
account  in  a  fair  and  objective  way. 

KEY  QUESTIONS  THAT  NEED  TO  BE  ADDRESSED 

Mr.  President,  let  me  wrap  up  my 
conunents  today  first  with  an  observa- 
tion and  then  with  a  number  of  key 
questions  that  I  believe  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

The  Defense  Department  in  the  past 
few  years  has  carried  more  than  its 
share  of  sacrifice  for  lowering  the  defi- 
cit. Indeed,  the  Defense  Department 
seems  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  has  carried  its 
fair  share.  Yet  I  hear  calls  from  some 
on  Capitol  Hill  who  say  defense  should 
be  cut  deeper,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  defense  cuts  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration make  up  85  percent  of  all 
of  the  net  spending  outlay  reductions 
in  the  budget  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
questions  that  I  believe  we  all  have  to 
consider  in  making  our  judgments  on 
the  budget  resolution. 

FIRST  question:  PAY  FREEZE 

First,  the  defense  budget  is  being  cut 
$18  billion  to  pay  for  the  pay  freeze  pro- 
posal. I  understand  the  administra- 
tion's position  that  they  do  not  con- 
sider this  a  defense  cut  but  a  Govern- 
mentwide  pay  freeze.  However,  I  seri- 
ously question  whether  Congress  will 
freeze  military  and  civilian  pay  in  1994 
and  then  pay  half  the  rate  of  inflation 
for  the  following  4  years  at  the  same 
time  that  all  military  retirees,  retired 
civil  servants  and  all  Social  Security 
recipients  receive  full  cost  of  living  ad- 
justments each  and  every  year.  In 
other  words,  we  will  be  treating  the  re- 
tired community  on  a  different  basis 
than  active  duty  military  personnel 
out  in  the  field  every  day.  We  will  have 
to  look  at  this  issue  very  carefully.  To 
me,  the  question  is  this:  Since  the  pay 
freeze  proposal  was  not  intended  to  cut 
defense,  if  Congress  rejects  or  amends 
the  freeze,  should  not  the  defense  budg- 
et be  increased  rather  than  force  DOD 
to  cut  more  programs  or  fire  more  peo- 
ple? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  several  de- 
tailed conversations  with  senior  people 
in  the  administration.  They  assure  me 
that  if  Congress  rejects  the  Govern- 
mentwide  pay  freeze  proposal,  the  de- 
fense budget  should  be  increased.  If 
Congress  decides  to  exempt  DOD  alone 
or  the  military  alone,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration believes  that  DOD  should 
cut  other  programs  to  pay  for  the  pay 
raise.  I  hope  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee keeps  this  clearly  in  mind  when  it 
starts  to  mark  up  a  budget  resolution. 
All  committees  of  jurisdiction  should 
keep  this  in  mind  when  deciding  on 
Government  pay,  including  military 
pay. 

SECOND  question:  management  SAVINGS 

Second,  the  administration  has  been 
responsible  in  assuming  that  not  all 
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the  management  savings  forecast  by 
the  Bush  administration  will  be  real- 
ized. But  if  the  savings  fall  far  short  of 
the  goal — or  if  other  savings  do  not  ma- 
terialize on  schedule,  such  as  the  base 
closure  savings— will  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  stop  and  reevaluate 
the  situation  or  will  defense  programs 
be  cut  even  further? 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  administration  that  DOD 
will  not  be  penalized  if  it  turns  outr— as 
I  suspect  it  will— that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration has  inherited  erroneous 
or  phony  savings  estimates  from  the 
Bush  administration.  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  Clinton  administration 
is  committed  to  increase  the  overall 
defense  budget  rather  than  make  DOD 
absorb  large  additional  assumed  phony 
savings  that  they  inherited  from  the 
Bush  administration. 

third  question:  inflation  estimates 

Third,  I  am  concerned  about  the  low 
inflation  estimates  in  the  budget.  I 
hope  inflation  is  licked  and  we  do  not 
have  a  problem.  But  even  OMB's  own 
calculations  show  they  do  not  believe 
inflation  will  be  as  low  as  we  are  put- 
ting in  the  budget.  Since  the  adminis- 
tration mechanically  lowered  the  de- 
fense budget  because  of  lower  inflation 
estimates,  it  is  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  the  administration  will  me- 
chanically increase  Defense  spending 
in  future  years  if  inflation  proves  to  be 
higher  than  projected  in  this  year's 
budget. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  permit  higher  inflation 
in  the  future  to  damage  our  defense  ca- 
pability. Of  course,  this  will  be  a  Gov- 
ernmentwide  problem  if  inflation  turns 
out  to  run  higher  than  0MB  currently 
assumes.  But  the  administration  un- 
derstands the  exceptional  problem  it 
presents  to  the  Defense  Department. 

It  is  very  important  that  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  have  an  apprecia- 
tion for  this  problem  and  share  a  com- 
mitment to  insuring  Defense  is  not 
punished  by  underestimating  inflation. 
This  is  an  item  which  I  hope  and  expect 
the  Budget  Committee  to  clarify. 

FOURTH  question:  BTU  ENERGY  TAX 

Fourth,  what  is  the  administration's 
plan  for  accommodating  the  Btu  tax  in 
the  Defense  Department?  Can  the  im- 
pact of  the  Btu  tax  be  credited  to  the 
$60  billion  program  cuts  outlined  by 
the  administration,  or  will  it  be  added 
to  those  cuts? 

In  this  area  the  administration  is 
aware  of  the  problem  and  is  continuing 
to  evaluate  it.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense must  assume  responsibility  for 
insuring  that  the  administration  is 
aware  of  the  special  problems  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Defense  Department 
as  the  details  of  the  Btu  tax  are  being 
developed.  It  is  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion either  that  Defense  would  be  ex- 
empted from  the  tax,  or  that  the  5-year 
defense  budget  will  be  increased  to 
avoid  further  defense  cuts  to  pay  this 
tax. 
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FIFTH  QUESTION:  EXCEEDING  THE 
DISCRETIONARY  SPENDING  CAPS 

Fifth,  as  I  have  pointed  out  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  submission  in 
the  discretionary  accounts  exceeds  the 
caps  set  in  law.  The  question  is  this: 
How  does  the  administration  plan  to 
get  under  the  discretionary  spending 
cap  for  fiscal  year  1994? 

Again.  I  have  been  assured,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  administration 
knows  that  defense  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  problem,  and  the  solution  should 
not  involve  additional  cuts  in  the  De- 
fense Department.  I  hope  and  expect 
my  colleagues  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  work  with  0MB  to  insure  that 
defense  spending  is  not  cut  for  this  rea- 
son, when  Defense  has  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  this  problem. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  following  concerns  and  questions 
on  the  defense  budget: 

First,  I  am  concerned  that  DOD  not 
be  penalized  if  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion inherits  phony  assumed  savings 
from  its  predecessor  administration.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration that  if  the  savings  short- 
fall in  the  Bush  funding  for  defense  ex- 
ceeds $10  billion,  which  is  the  hedge 
that  is  in  this  budget,  the  defense 
budget  will  be  fully  protected.  I  have 
been  assured  of  that. 

Second,  I  am  concerned  that  if  the 
Congress  rejects  the  call  for  a  pay 
freeze  on  Government  employees,  in- 
cluding military  active  duty,  in  whole 
or  in  part  during  the  next  5  years,  the 
Defense  Department  would  have  to 
make  compensating  programmatic  re- 
ductions. I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Clinton  administration  that  if  the  pay 
freeze  is  rejected  or  amended  on  a  Gov- 
ernmentwide  basis,  the  defense  budget 
will  be  fully  protected. 

Third,  I  am  concerned  that  some  will 
try  to  cut  the  defense  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1994  because  the  administration's 
budget  exceeds  the  allowable  budget 
caps  for  discretionary  spending.  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  administration 
that  defense  did  not  cause  this  problem 
and  the  administration  is  opposed  to 
defense  cuts  solving  the  problem. 

Fourth,  I  am  concerned  that  a  me- 
chanical downward  adjustment  to  the 
defense  budget  because  of  lower  infla- 
tion may  not  be  reversed  if  we  subse- 
quently determine  inflation  rates  ex- 
ceed the  budget  assumptions.  I  hope 
and  expect  that  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  will  mechanically  adjust 
the  defense  budget  upward  if  inflation 
rates  exceed  the  current  budget  as- 
sumptions. 

Fifth,  I  am  concerned  that  the  De- 
fense Department  will  be  forced  to  ab- 
sorb the  Btu  tax  in  addition  to  the  $60 
billion  program  cuts  it  will  be  making. 
I  hoi)e  and  expect  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  either  to  exempt  DOD 
from  the  Btu  tax,  or  to  increase  the  de- 
fense budget  to  offset  the  effect  of  this 
tax. 


Mr.  President,  next  week  the  Budget 
Committee  will  begin  to  mark  up  a 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1994.  I 
have  one  additional  concern  I  must 
outline.  I  have  noticed  a  consistent 
pattern  in  Congress.  Congress  agrees  to 
a  spending  level  in  a  budget  resolution, 
but  each  successive  step  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  whittles  away  at  that 
number  in  the  DOD  budget.  Congress 
agrees  on  a  spending  level  for  defense, 
but  that  level  erodes  through  succes- 
sive steps  in  the  process.  Some  is  di- 
verted in  the  allocation  process  and 
other  funds  are  diverted  within  the  De- 
fense appropriation  process  by  ear- 
marking funds  to  go  to  nondefense  pro- 
grams. I  strongly  believe  that  the  final 
defense  number  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion must  be  not  only  a  ceiling  but  also 
a  floor,  and  I  will  be  fighting  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  President  Clinton, 
Vice  President  GORE,  Secretary  Aspin, 
and  Director  Panetta  and  their  staffs 
have  worked  diligently  on  the  overall 
budget.  I  appreciate  the  considerable 
attention  they  have  given  to  these  de- 
fense budget  questions  I  have  raised.  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  the  administration  and  with  the 
Budget  Committees  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit while  maintaining  the  essential 
military  strength  we  must  have  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened very  carefully  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Once  again.  Senator  Nunn  has  dem- 
onstrated his  unusual  insight. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebrsiska  tell  me  how 
long  he  is  going  to  take  because  he  is 
now  into  the  time  for  the  managers  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  simply  advise  that 
I  understood  we  were  in  morning  busi- 
ness. Is  that  not  accurate?  I  understood 
we  could  speak  for  5  minutes  in  morn- 
ing business  until  a  certain  hour.  Will 
the  Chair  please  clarify  the  position  of 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  that  we  are  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  motor-voter 
legislation. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  allow  the  Senator  to  have  some 
time.  I  just  want  to  know  how  much 
because  I  have  some  speakers  who  want 
to  speak  before  9:40.  which  is  the  time 
for  the  vote. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  was  planning  on  8  min- 
utes. If  that  is  not  possible 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  try  to  limit  it  to  5  so  I  can 
allow  other  speakers?  That  will  only 
give  me  5  minutes  for  some  other 
speakers.  We  are  taking  up  too  much 
time  now. 


Mr.  EXON.  Whatever  is  the  wish  of 
the  Whip  I  will  certainly  agree  with. 
Mr.  President,  will  he  be  good  enough 
to  spare  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
will. 


DEFENSE  SPENDING  PROPOSED  BY 
THE  CLINTON  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Nunn,  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Once  again,  he 
has  demonstrated  his  usual  insightful 
understanding  of  the  workings  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  possible 
implications  of  precipitous  cuts  in 
spending.  Senator  Nunn  is  second  to  no 
one  in  this  body  in  his  commitment  to 
a  strong  defense.  His  objective,  thor- 
ough approach  to  the  drawdown  in 
military  spending,  and  I  will  remind 
all,  once  again,  that  drawdown  is  now 
is  its  eighth  consecutive  year,  has  en- 
sured that  our  Armed  Forces  remain 
ready  and  capable  of  meeting  any  chal- 
lenge to  our  security  interests.  The 
Senate  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  owe 
a  great  deal  to  the  chairman  for  his  ex- 
emplary work.  I  do  not  always  agree 
completely  with  my  great  friend  and 
close  colleague  from  Georgia  but  I  have 
always  found  him  worth  listening  to. 
President  Clinton  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  what  I  believe  is  honest  budg- 
eting. It  is  a  new  experience  for  us. 

But  when  President  Clinton  and  Sec- 
retary Aspin  announced  the  proposed 
defense  budget  for  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year  and  set  forth  funding  targets  for 
future  years  through  1998,  the  Senate 
was  presented  with  a  dilemma.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  detailed  specific  budget  to 
support  the  1994  request  of  $264  billion 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  Senate  to 
pass  a  budget  resolution  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  where  cuts  are  being  pro- 
posed and  not  proposed.  By  placing  the 
budget  resolution  cart  before  the  budg- 
et horse,  the  Senate  is  forced  to  re- 
spond like  a  horse  with  blinders:  do  not 
look  around,  just  charge  ahead, 
straight  ahead.  Though  we  understand 
the  personnel  and  programmatic  spe- 
cifics of  the  previous  Bush  baseline 
budget  from  which  reductions  are  being 
proposed,  the  only  information  as  to 
where  cuts  are  to  be  made  and  why  has 
come  from  press  speculation  and  re- 
ported Pentai?on  leaks.  As  a  result,  the 
President  has  asked  us  to  make  a  leap 
of  faith. 

With  the  markup  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution looming  in  the  near  future,  the 
question  each  Senator  must  answer  is 
how  much  can  be  taken  out  of  the  Bush 
baseline  budget  for  1994  and  beyond 
without  cutting  into  the  muscle  of  our 
Armed  Forces?  And  more  importantly, 
what  are  the  outyear  implications  of 
these  cuts?  Pink  slips  to  our  dedicated 
service  personnel?  I  think  not,  and  I 
hope  not.  I  think  such  action  would  not 
be  supported  by  the  Senate. 
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As  a  member  of  both  the  Budget  and 
Armed  Services  Committees.  I  under- 
stand the  complementary  role  each 
plays  along  with  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  in  formulating  the  defense 
budget. 

Last  year  when  President  Bush  pro- 
posed a  very  generous  Pentagon  spend- 
ing plan  for  1993,  and  then  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  of  not  a  penny  less.  I  un- 
dertook to  show  that  such  bravado  was 
a  charade.  I  presented  to  the  Budget 
Committee  a  detailed  line-item  by  line- 
item  analysis  of  the  proposed  1993  de- 
fense budget  that  concluded  that  an  ad- 
ditional S8.8  billion  in  savings  could  be 
found  without  taking  an  additional 
penny  out  of  the  military  personnel  ac- 
count of  cutting  the  30  most  expensive 
weapons  programs. 

Rather,  by  simply  freezing  a  large 
number  of  minority  procurement  pro- 
cedures and  projects  and  research  and 
development  growth  items  in  1992 
spending  levels,  freezing,  not  cutting 
mind  you.  nearly  S9  billion  in  cuts 
could  be  found,  although  this  is  a  mod- 
est proposal.  Although  it  only  failed  by 
one  vote  in  the  Budget  Committee  and 
five  votes  on  the  floor,  the  facts  are 
that  the  final  defense  numbers  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  was  only  S2  billion  above 
that  level.  I  advocated  early  in  the 
spring  that  we  could  do  this  and  it 
came  to  pass.  This  proves  I  maintain 
that  my  proposed  reductions  were  at- 
tainable and  were  entirely  reasonable 
despite  President  Bush's  unrealistic 
not  a  penny  less  threat. 

This  year,  however,  such  an  analysis 
is  not  possible  due  to  the  lack  of  budg- 
etary specifics.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  the  Armed  Services  and  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  once  more 
details  become  available,  will  be  able 
to  reach  a  consensus.  But  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  full  Senate  will  not 
have  the  luxury  of  time.  We  are  being 
asked  to  make  a  leap  of  faith  without 
any  specifics. 

When  the  Clinton  administration  in- 
herited the  Bush  budget,  it  correctly 
concluded  that  we  can  and  must  spend 
less,  but  how  much  less?  And  in  what 
program?  National  defense  must  al- 
ways be  reviewed  in  specifics  to  prop- 
erly weigh  the  impact  of  our  final  deci- 
sion. I  am  concerned  that  the  Clinton 
administration  has  gone  too  far  too 
quickly.  During  the  campaign.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  pledged  defense  cuts  of  $60 
billion  below  the  Bush  baseline  from 
1994  through  1997.  Though  these  are  far- 
reaching,  I  might  have  bought  that. 

Now  President  Clinton  to  his  credit 
has  recognized  that  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration underfunded  the  outyear  by  at 
least  JIO  billion  in  expected  savings 
from  smoke  and  mirrors,  acquisition 
streamlining  and  procurement. 

So  the  plot  and  the  pot  of  money 
thickens  or  thins  depending  on  how 
each  Senator  approaches  his  or  her  de- 
cision and  perspective. 


Mr.  President,  are  the  cuts  draconian 
or  ill-advised?  It  all  depends  upon  one's 
view  in  the  particular  programs  con- 
tained in  the  defense  budget  and 
whether  the  details  of  the  Clinton  plan, 
when  finally  revealed,  will  show  cuts 
that  are  workable  or  misguided.  Sen- 
ator NUNN  has  hoisted  the  storm  warn- 
ing flag.  Let  us  heed  it.  Proceed  with 
caution. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


which  will  benefit  Defense  Department 
people  all  around  the  world. 


TYPHOID  VACCINES  AND  LES 
ASPIN'S  RECENT  ILLNESS 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
that  the  illness  which  recently  landed 
Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  in  the 
hospital  appears  to  have  been  brought 
on  after  he  was  inoculated  for  typhoid. 
While  I  am  delighted  that  Les  appears 
to  have  come  through  his  ordeal  with 
flying  colors,  I  fear  that  the  difficulties 
which  he  faced  could,  perhaps,  have 
been  avoided  had  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  only  gone  forward  with  the 
proposal  I  made  last  year  to  have  the 
Pentagon  shift  to  a  new  oral  typhoid 
vaccine,  which  has  none  of  the  side  ef- 
fects which  apparently  affected  him. 

A  company  in  my  State.  Berna  Prod- 
ucts, has  developed  this  typhoid  vac- 
cine, which  can  be  taken  in  capsule 
form.  This  new  oral  vaccine  eliminates 
most  of  the  side  effects  associated  with 
the  old  parenteral  vaccine,  while  pro- 
viding both  speedier  effectiveness  and 
longer  protection.  Moreover,  DOD  it- 
self contributed  over  SI  million  in  re- 
search funding  for  the  vaccine's  devel- 
opment. Despite  the  obvious  merits  of 
the  new  vaccine  and  the  cooperation 
between  Berna  and  DOD,  problems 
have  continued  to  inhibit  the  Armed 
Forces'  purchasing  the  new  vaccine  in 
bulk. 

In  fact,  the  Armed  Forces  Epidemiol- 
ogy Board  recommended  phasing-in  the 
new  vaccine  in  1991.  and  the  Army  Sur- 
geon Generals  Office  has  issued  in- 
structions for  units  to  start  using  it. 
Even  so,  while  DOD  has  already  ap- 
proved an  agreement  which  allows  indi- 
vidual bases  to  purchase  the  vaccine  di- 
rectly from  Berna,  so  far,  no  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Pentagon  to  make 
the  new  oral  vaccine  the  worldwide 
standard. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  that  the  oral 
vaccine  should  not  become  the  stand- 
ard for  all  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, as  well  as  other  DOD  personnel 
in  need  of  immunization.  Even  though 
this  new  vaccine  has  minimal  side  ef- 
fects and  no  one  can  say  with  absolute 
certainty  whether  it  would  have  pre- 
vented Secretary  Aspin's  present  dif- 
ficulties, his  case  demands  that  we  ask 
the  question. 

Again.  I  am  extremely  pleased  with 
Les'  speedy  recovery,  and  now  hope 
that  some  good  can  come  from  his  ex- 
perience, by  forcing  a  vaccine  change 


WHAT  WILL  HISTORY  SAY? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  It  may  be  that 
others  have  spoken  on  the  floor  on  this 
question,  which  I  think  is  a  compelling 
question  of  our  times.  But,  if  not,  I 
would  like  to  do  so. 

First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  op-ed  pieces — one  by  Anthony 
Lewis  that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  titled  "On  Bended  Knee?",  the 
other  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  today  by  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld, 
'Mercy  Flights,  Merciless  Results,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washinffton  Post,  Mar.  5,  1993] 

Mercy  Flights.  Merciless  Results 

(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

To  Bill  Clinton's  first  round  of  humani- 
tarian airdrops.  Intended  to  relieve  distress 
and  boost  peace,  Bosnia's  Serbs  responded  by 
stealing  what  they  could  of  the  supplies  and. 
reportedly,  massacring,  intended  bene- 
ficiaries by  the  hundreds  in  Muslim  villages. 
Eyewitnesses  describe  the  survivors  as  "cry- 
ing for  help  and  begging  to  be  taken  out 
alive." 

To  which  some  in  the  West  now  respond  by 
averting  their  gaze  and  advising  the  United 
States  to  lean  harder  on  the  "intractable" 
Muslims  to  accept  a  United  Nations  peace 
plan  that  Muslims  regard  as  sealing  a  na- 
tional disaster.  Didn't  after  all,  Washington 
undertalce  to  do  Just  that  when  it  recruited 
Russia  to  join  It  in  consummating  the  U.N. 
plan? 

In  fact,  the  Mu^ims  could  not  face  a  cru- 
der choice.  They  can  fight  on  as  best  they 
can  in  the  hope  that  changing  military  or 
political  odds  will  give  them  a  better  bargain 
at  the  peace  table.  Or  they  can  cut  their 
staggering  losses  and  preserve  what  they  can 
of  their  sundered  national  life  behind  the 
wall  of  a  U.N.  plan  guaranteed,  as  this  one  is 
supposed  to  be.  by  American  participation  in 
a  peace-keeping  force. 

It  Is  clear  that  some  Muslims  will  try  to 
fight  on.  But  It  is  also  clear  that  overwhelm- 
ing pressure  to  make  a  deal  Is  being  gen- 
erated by  the  lethal  combination  of  Serb 
power  and  International— Muslim  as  well  as 
Western— abandonment. 

Many  Americans,  of  course,  take  these  de- 
velopments as  vindication  of  their  earlier 
cautions  about  the  United  States  sinking 
Into  a  Bosnia  quagmire.  But  what  nags  at  me 
is  the  fear  that  Washington  is  giving  a  green 
light  to  conduct  the  sort  of  unchecked  and 
relatively  cost-free  ethnic  cleansing  that 
could  become  the  global  political  AIDS  of 
the  1990s. 

The  proposed  international  peace-keeping 
force  that  the  United  States  would  join  in 
Bosnia  is  being  touted  in  some  quarters  as 
the  redeeming  end  of  this  unhappy  cycle,  as 
a  problem-solving  model  applicable  else- 
where. But  it  looks  to  me  more  like  an  inter- 
national blessing  for  an  act  of  aggression  at 
once  savage  and  potentially  contagious  in  an 
ethnically  riven  post-Cold  War  world. 

Bosnia  is  turning  out  to  make  a  dubious 
foreign  policy  start  for  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration. Yes,  this  crisis  was  dumped  boiling 
and  hissing  on  a  new  president,  but  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  own  showing,  and  it  is  dis- 
appointing so  far. 


Clinton,  showing  a  feeble  grasp  on  history, 
bet  on  a  certain  Serb  moderation  and  readi- 
ness for  compromise.  But  the  Serbs  have 
shown  a  fierce  paranoia  and  arrogance.  They 
are  working  single-mindedly  to  build  a 
greater  Serbia  housing  all  of  the  old  Yugo- 
slavia's Serbs,  continuing  military  oper- 
ations and  spitting  In  Washington's  face. 

The  president  gambled  by  bringing  Russia 
Into  negotiations.  The  early  results  indicate 
that  the  Serbs  are  being  as  contemptuous  of 
their  traditional  friends  in  Moscow  as  of 
their  new  political  adversaries  in  Washing- 
ton. The  provisional  verdict  must  be  that 
Russian  entry  has  made  it  harder  not  easier 
to  negotiate  the  U.N.  plan,  let  alone  to  im- 
prove it  from  a  Muslim  viewpoint. 

Meanwhile.  Clinton,  having  ruled  out  more 
vigorous  forms  of  aid.  launched  a  relief  mis- 
sion that  itself  has  become  an  instrument  of 
the  ethnic  cleansing  it  was  meant  to  pre- 
vent. Muslims  venturing  out  from  cover  to 
haul  in  far-flung  pallets  are  having  their 
throats  cut  by  Serb  soldiers.  This  for  an  op- 
eration inexplicably  hailed  in  Washington. 
by  Defense  Secretary  Les  Aspin.  as  a  "great 
success."  The  United  States,  advertising  its 
hesitancy  at  every  step,  simply  was  unpre- 
pared for  the  unhesitant  Serbs,  who  seemed 
determined  to  demonstrate  that  for  every 
foreign  effort  to  preserve  life  in  Bosnia,  they 
would  deal  out  death. 

In  this  way  has  the  United  States  muddied 
what  is  the  leading  new  foreign  policy  ques- 
tion posed  by  the  Bosnia  crisis — how  to  bring 
force  effectively  to  bear  in  a  humanitarian 
and  political  intervention  in  a  sovereign 
state.  Not  everyone  was  prepared  for  an  ar- 
duous test,  but  the  Clinton  attempt  to  find 
an  answer  on  the  cheap  is  being  confounded. 

The  Serbs  took  a  good  case— the  failure  of 
the  breakaway  republics.  Including  Bosnia, 
to  offer  a  proper  political  place  to  their  Serb 
minorities — and  turned  it  into  a  mockery  by 
the  military  operations  and  human  rights 
violations  that  go  on  to  this  day.  The  U.N. 
peace  plan  makes  an  effort  to  deal  with  both 
lonsideiatlons— Serb  rights.  Serb  mis- 
'  onduct^but  the  Serbs  extend  the  mis- 
conduct, and  the  United  Nations  merely  pro- 
nounces itself  "appalled.  "  Why  does  it  not 
beef  up  Its  Bosnian  forces  and  save  lives? 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  5,  1993] 

On  Bended  Knee? 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.— How  far  will  Bill  Clinton  bend  his 
knee  to  the  murderous  thugs  who  lead  Ser- 
bian aggression  in  Bosnia?  How  far  can  they 
push  him  without  a  response  that  preserves 
.American  honor? 

Those  questions  have  to  be  asked  after  the 
first  disastrous  application  of  the  new  Clin- 
ton policy  toward  the  conflict  in  Bosnia. 
Consider  what  the  President  did  to  defer  to 
Serbian  sensibilities— and  what  he  got  back. 

Instead  of  more  vigorous  action  to  stop 
Serbian  aggression,  as  he  promised  during 
the  campaign,  Mr.  Clinton  made  a  purely  hu- 
manitarian move:  to  airdrop  food  and  medi- 
ine  to  besieged  civilians  in  eastern  Bosnia. 

To  avoid  offending  the  aggressors,  the 
President  said  relief  supplies  would  go  to  all 
parties— to  the  attacking  Serbs  as  well  as 
their  victims. 

Lest  the  U.S.  cargo  planes  carrying  out  the 
operation  provoke  Serbian  antiaircraft  gun- 
ners, the  planes  were  kept  over  10,000  feet. 
And  they  were  not  accompanied  by  fighters, 
as  they  were  in  the  highly  successful  low- 
level  airdrops  to  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq. 

To  that  deferential  policy,  the  Serbian  ag- 
gressors replied  with  these  among  other  ac- 
tions: 


When  starving  Muslims  in  the  Cerska  area 
came  out  of  their  villages  to  collect  the  few 
relief  bundles  that  had  fallen  anywhere  near 
them,  Serbs  shelled  them. 

Serbian  forces  used  the  airdrops  as  a  cover 
for  a  major  offensive  against  the  Cerska  en- 
clave. They  overran  it  and.  according  to  re- 
ports from  the  area,  killed  hundreds  of  civil- 
ians. A  United  Nations  official  called  it  a 
"massacre." 

Dr  Radovan  Karadzic,  self-styled  President 
of  the  Serbs  in  Bosnia,  issued  an  "open  letter 
to  the  American  people"  from  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York.  In  it  he  denounced  the 
airdrops,  saying  that  land  relief  routes  were 
"perfectly  adequate"— though  his  forces 
have  continually  blocked  them.  He  said: 

"The  tragic  and  deplorable  terrorist  inci- 
dent at  the  World  Trade  Center  is  fresh  testi- 
mony to  the  extraordinary  volatility  and  im- 
mediate dangers  of  direct  foreign  involve- 
ment." 

There  cannot  have  been  many  threats  as 
brazen  as  Dr.  Karadzic's.  He  as  good  as 
warned  the  United  States  to  stop  even  hu- 
manitarian help  to  his  victims  or  face  Ser- 
bian terrorist  attacks  in  this  country.  (Yes- 
terday he  "retracted"  the  threat,  blaming  a 
poor  translation  of  his  letter.  That  was  as 
honest  as  most  of  his  statements.) 

Dr.  Karadzic  was  at  the  U.N.  for  negotia- 
tions on  the  Vance-Owen  plan  for  a  political 
settlement  in  Bosnia.  But  his  statement,  and 
the  depravities  carried  out  at  his  orders, 
showed  how  the  supposed  peace  process  has 
been  used  by  the  aggressors. 

The  Cerska  area  overrun  by  Serbian  forces 
is  assigned  by  the  Vance-Owen  plan  to  a  can- 
ton with  a  Muslim  majority.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
crucial  part  of  the  plan,  designed  by  Lord 
Owen  and  Cyrus  Vance  to  prevent  Bosnian 
Serbs  from  linking  up  to  Serbia  itself,  to  the 
east,  in  a  Greater  Serbia. 

But  while  the  negotiations  have  gone  on, 
the  Serbs  have  eaten  away  at  the  territory, 
carrying  out  "ethnic  cleansing"  to  remove 
Muslims  by  terror  and  murder.  Can  anyone 
believe  they  will  quietly  leave  the  Cerska 
area  if  and  when  the  peace  plan  is  accepted? 

The  United  Nations  looked  pathetic  in  this 
week's  tragic  events.  The  Security  Council 
condemned  the  Serbs,  but  they  know  the 
strong  words  will  only  be  words. 

President  Clinton's  honor  is  really  at 
stake.  The  Serbs  took  him  for  a  weakling. 
Seeing  the  deferential  terms  of  his  airdrop 
policy,  they  read  it  as  conveying  anything 
but  re.solution.  They  treated  it^treated  Bill 
Clinton  and  the  United  States— with  con- 
tempt. 

The  truth  is  that  Dr.  Karadzic  and  his  col- 
leagues understand  only  one  thing:  force.  If 
the  aim  is  to  stop  the  Bosnian  tragedy,  the 
United  States  should  be  dropping  bombs  on 
his  forces  and  his  headquarters  instead  of  ap- 
peasing him.  If  that  is  not  the  aim.  it  would 
be  more  honest  to  admit  our  impotence. 

It  is  a  question  of  political  will.  I  have  not 
been  an  admirer  of  Margaret  Thatcher  or 
flonald  Reagan,  but  I  know  beyond  any 
doubt  that  Radovan  Karadzic  would  not  have 
got  away  with  his  lies  and  aggression  if  they 
were  in  office.  Instead  we  have  had  John 
Major,  who  makes  Neville  Chamberlain  look 
like  a  man  of  steel,  and  the  immobile  George 
Bush. 

And  President  Clinton?  Where  will  he  be 
counted  when  the  reckoning  of  Bosnia  is 
made? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Madam  President. 
Tony  Lewis  said: 

When  starving  Muslims  in  the  Cerska  area 
came  out  of  their  villages  to  collect  the  few 
relief  bundles  that  had  fallen  anywhere  near 
them,  Serbs  shelled  them. 


Serbian  forces  used  the  airdrops  as  a  cover 
for  a  major  offensive  against  the  Cerska  en- 
clave. They  overran  it.  and  according  to  re- 
ports from  the  area,  killed  hundreds  of  civil- 
ians. A  United  Nations  official  called  it  a 
"massacre." 

We  have  in  Minnesota  a  torture  cen- 
ter. It  is  probably  very  well  known 
around  the  country.  I  wish  there  was 
no  need  for  it.  And  we  have  men  and 
women  who  came  from  other  countries 
who  come  to  this  center  so  they  can 
try  to  recover  and  rebuild  their  lives 
from  the  torture  that  they  have  experi- 
enced. 

I  met  with  a  woman  who  is  a  psychia- 
trist who  just  came  back  from  Serbia. 
She  spent  time  with  women  who  have 
been  raped  in  the  rape  camps. 

I  do  not  know  quite  what  to  say  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  today— I 
once  read  from  a  book  called  "The 
Abandonment  of  the  Jews" — except  to 
say  this.  I  speak  first  as  a  U.S.  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  speak  second  of  all 
as  an  American  Jew. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  or  not 
we  have  learned  anything  in  the  world 
in  the  last  40  years.  I  think  th^re 
comes  a  time  when  silence  is  betrayal, 
and  I  think  we  have  had  too  much  si- 
lence in  the  U.S.  Congress  over  this 
issue. 

I  told  my  wife.  Sheila,  the  other  day: 
I  do  not  want  to  be  self-righteous  about 
it.  I  have  been  part  of  that  silence. 

A  long  time  ago.  I  called  for  some 
kind  of  military  action,  arguing  that 
between  doing  nothing  and  protracted 
ground  warfare  there  surely  were  other 
military  options.  But  yet  and  still,  I 
really  worry  that  historians  are  going 
to  write  about  me  and  others,  and  that 
what  they  are  going  to  say  is:  They 
were  too  busy;  they  had  campaign  re- 
form to  work  on,  health  care  reform  to 
work  on,  budgets  to  work  on. 

How  can  we  turn  our  gaze  away  from 
what  is  happening?  Ethnic  cleansing, 
rape  camps,  the  systematic  slaughter 
of  people?  I  just  do  not  feel  like  we 
have  spoken  up.  I  think  the  standard 
that  historians  are  going  to  use  to 
measure  us  is  who  spoke  up  and  who 
did  not. 

I  hope  that  committees  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  start  hearings,  and  I  hope 
that  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators will  come  to  the  floor  and  speak 
about  what  it  is  they  believe  should  be 
done.  I  must  tell  you,  I  am  not  proud. 
I  am  not  proud  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, and  I  am  not  proud  right  now  of 
our  very  timid  response. 

I  think  we  have  turned  our  g£ize  away 
from  a  slaughter,  from  a  slaughter  of 
people,  from  ethnic  cleansing,  from  the 
murder  of  people,  from  the  rape  camps. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  be  silent  any 
longer.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  turn  our 
backs  on  this  any  longer.  And  I  believe 
there  has  to  be  some  kind  of  strong 
international  response. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  next  week  I 
will  have  more  to  say,  more  to  say  in 
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specifics.  But.  like  many  Senators.  I 
am  Koing  home  this  weekend,  back  to 
Minnesota.  And  I  just  did  not  want  to 
leave  this  week  without  saying  some- 
thing about  this. 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
our  colleagues.  I  think,  are  concerned 
about  the  economy  and  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  economy.  We  did  have  some 
good  news  today:  Unemployment  rates 
have  dropped  from  7.1  percent  to  7  per- 
cent. That  is  good  news.  We  have  an 
additional  380.000  new  jobs  which  were 
created  last  month.  I  think  that  is  very 
positive.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  news. 

I  might  mention  that  at  this  rate, 
the  current  economy  will  exceed  in  just 
2  months  the  goal  of  creating  500,000 
jobs  over  the  next  2  years  under  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  so-called  stimulus  pack- 
age. I  might  also  mention  his  package 
was  going  to  cost  taxpayers  in  excess 
of  S55.000  per  job.  I  urge  President  (Lin- 
ton to  not  promote,  not  push,  the  so- 
called  stimulus  package  that  will  only 
increase  the  deficit. 

I  might  also  add  that  we  do  have 
some  figures  that  I  hope  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  will  pay  some 
attention  to.  concerning  President 
Clinton's  economic  package.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  yesterday 
came  out  with  figures  that  said  that,  in 
analyzing  his  proposal.  President  Clin- 
ton's package  would  raise  taxes  J267 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  It  also 
said  he  would  have  net  spending  cuts  of 
$55  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

I  will  say  that  ratio  is  not  propor- 
tionate. It  means  we  would  raise  taxes 
$4.86  for  every  $1  of  spending  reduction. 
It  do  not  think  that  is  rational.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  sound.  I  do  think  it  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  economy. 

President  Clinton's  package  of  tax 
increases  would  put  people  out  of  work. 
I  want  to  talk  specifically  about  the 
energy  tax  proposal  in  President  Clin- 
ton's recommendation  to  Congress.  He 
calls  his  package  an  economic  plan.  I 
would  call  it  an  unemployment  plan. 
He  is  going  to  put  people  out  of  work. 
Let  us  talk  about  it. 

He  has  recommended  a  Btu  tax.  We 
invited  President  Clinton  and  Vice 
President  Gore  to  join  us  for  lunch. 
They  both  graciously  accepted,  and  I 
appreciate  that.  A  question  came  up 
about  the  so-called  energy  tax.  It  is  a 
Btu  tax:  in  other  words,  it  is  applied  to 
all  forms  of  energy.  The  tax  is  kind  of 
confusing.  Most  people  in  America  do 
not  know  what  a  Btu  is.  They  do  not 
know  how  that  is  going  to  impact 
them.  They  do  know,  though,  their  en- 
ergy costs  are  going  to  go  up. 

The  figures  that  have  been  used,  I 
might  mention,  have  been  a  little  bit 
misleading.  President  Clinton,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address  said  his  tax 
would  only  cost  about  $17  a  month. 
That  is  equal  to  $204  a  year.  That  is 


what  President  Clinton  said  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  said  it  will 
cost  $320  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 
Private  sources  tell  me  it  is  going  to  be 
much  closer  to  $475  a  year  for  a  family 
of  four.  I  happen  to  agree  with  the 
higher  amounts.  I  will  explain  that 
during  this  discourse. 

Under  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal, he  said  he  is  going  to  raise  $71 
billion.  That  is  actually  $71  billion  in 
net  Federal  revenues.  The  impact  of 
the  tax,  for  j)eople  who  do  not  follow  it 
closely,  and  I  will  also  say  these  fig- 
ures came  from  the  administration,  on 
gasoline  is  going  to  increase  gasoline 
at  least  7.5  cents  to  8  cents  a  gallon. 
For  residential  natural  gas,  you  are 
going  to  have  an  increase  of  about  4 
percent.  For  residential  electric  bills, 
you  are  going  to  have  an  increase  of  at 
least  3  percent.  And  for  home  heating 
oil,  you  are  going  to  have  an  increase 
of  about  8.3  cents  a  gallon,  or  about  8 
percent. 

So  everyone  in  America  who  has 
home  heating  oil,  is  buying  gasoline  or 
buying  diesel  fuel,  or  pays  an  electric 
bill  should  know  they  are  going  to  have 
energy  cost  increases  of  3,  4,  maybe  8 
percent  or  more.  So  it  is  going  to  cost 
consumers  a  lot  of  money. 

How  much  money  does  this  energy 
tax  raise?  OMB  says  it  is  going  to  raise 
$71  billion.  I  might  mention  that  is  a 
net  figure  because  OMB  knows  that 
corporations,  when  they  pay  these  en- 
ergy tax  bills,  get  to  deduct  that  from 
their  income  taxes.  And  so  the  IRS 
really  has  to  raise  a  lot  more  money 
than  $71  billion.  Treasury  actually  esti- 
mates that  they  are  going  to  raise  $95 
billion  in  gross  energy  taxes.  This 
number  is  from  Treasury,  $95  billion 
collected  so  they  can  net  $71  billion. 
Madam  President,  $95  billion  over  a  5- 
year  period  of  time  may  not  sound  like 
too  much  money  to  those  of  us  who  are 
working  in  Congress.  We  spend  a  lot  of 
money  pretty  quick  and  it  is  "only" 
$95  billion  that  we  are  raising  taxes. 

I  might  point  out  how  much  money 
this  tax  collects,  what  the  impact  is  on 
low-income  people.  It  is  kind  of  an  in- 
teresting comparison.  The  personal  in- 
come tax  paid  by  the  bottom  50  percent 
of  all  taxpayers  is  $125  billion.  So  this 
proposed  energy  tax  increase  almost 
equals  the  income  tax  that  is  paid  by 
the  bottom  half  of  all  taxpayers  in  the 
United  States.  This  energy  tax  is  a 
massive  tax  increase— a  massive  tax  in- 
crease— and  it  is  a  tax  increase  that  is 
going  to  adversely  impact  the  economy 
in  many,  many  different  ways  in  every 
single  industry.  I  will  just  give  a  cou- 
ple of  examples. 

What  will  be  the  impact  of  this  tax 
increase?  It  is  going  to  cost  jobs.  It  is 
going  to  put  people  out  of  work.  I  have 
asked  some  industries  to  give  me  some 
facts  and  some  figures  and  I  will  use 
first.  Madam  President,  as  an  example 
in  my  State,  our  largest  employer  also 


happens  to  be  a  significant  employer  in 
the  State  of  Waishington,  which  is 
American  Airlines.  I  know  the  airline 
industry  in  the  State  of  Washington  is 
struggling  right  now. 

The  airline  industry  estimates  that 
the  direct  fuel  cost  increases  from  the 
energy  tax  would  cost  $2.8  billion  a 
year.  Airplanes  just  cannot  fiy  without 
consuming  fuel.  It  takes  aviation  fuel 
that  comes  out  of  oil.  The  energy  tax 
on  aviation  fuel  would  range  anywhere 
from  8  cents  per  gallon  on  up.  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  just  to  mention  one  com- 
pany, happens  to  be  the  largest  private 
employer  in  my  State  of  Oklahoma. 
They  happen  to  be  the  largest  carrier 
in  the  United  States.  I  asked  them  how 
much  would  this  tax  cost?  They  said  it 
would  cost  them  anywhere  from  $160 
million  per  year  to  $320  million  a  year, 
depending  on  what  the  allocation  of 
the  tax  by  the  refineries  would  be  on 
aviation  fuel.  It  will  be  at  least  8  cents 
a  gallon.  It  could  be  more. 

Let  us  take  that  $160  million  a  year 
figure.  Let  us  be  conservative.  Can 
American  Airlines  just  pass  it  on  so  we 
are  going  to  be  paying  higher  prices  for 
our  tickets?  Maybe  they  can,  but  I 
doubt  it.  Last  year,  American  Airlines, 
unfortunately,  lost  $985  million.  It  was 
a  terrible  year.  We  have  heard  their 
President.  Robert  Crandall,  say  they 
are  having  a  reduction,  they  are  letting 
people  go,  they  are  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  nights.  This  energy  tax  increase 
is  going  to  accelerate  that  reduction.  It 
is  going  to  cost  jobs.  Those  are  good 
jobs,  high  paying  jobs.  We  are  putting 
people  out  of  work  and  no  one  can  say 
this  tax  increase  is  not  going  to  put 
people  out  of  work. 

So  the  tax  increase  for  a  company 
that  lost  almost  a  billion  dollars  is 
going  to  be  probably  a  couple  hundred 
million  dollars  or  more  per  year.  That 
is  going  to  put  a  lot  of  people  out  of 
work.  They  employ  thousands  of  people 
in  my  State.  I  do  not  want  those  people 
losing  a  job  because  of  an  ill-conceived 
energy  tax  proposed  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. 

This  energy  tax  will  hurt  agriculture, 
a  vital  industry  in  Oklahoma  and  in 
the  States  of  most  of  my  colleagues. 
The  Farm  Bureau  estimates  the  Btu 
tax  on  a  typical  430-acre  Midwest  grain 
farm  would  cost  $800  per  year.  That  is 
only  counting  direct  cost  increases  for 
gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  and  propane.  Fer- 
tilizer costs  are  going  to  go  way  up, 
too.  So  will  pesticides  and  the  cost  of 
machinery.  And  you  just  go  on  and  on 
and  on. 

General  Motors  happens  to  be  an- 
other big  employer  in  my  State.  Last 
year  their  car  and  truck  division  lost 
$4.5  billion  and  they  reduced  their  em- 
ployment last  year  in  these  2  divisions 
by  27,000  jobs.  GM  estimates  their  di- 
rect cost  for  energy  use  would  be  $68 
million  a  year  and  they  would  incur 
significant  increases  in  their  indirect 
costs  because  they  would  have  to  pay 


higher  prices  for  steel,  glass  and  other 
parts.  GM  estimates  the  energy  tax 
will  increase  their  direct  and  indirect 
costs  a  total  of  $270  million  to  $340  mil- 
lion per  year.  Keep  in  mind  again  that 
General  Motors  lost  money  in  its  car 
and  truck  division,  and  yet  we  are 
going  to  mandate  higher  prices  for 
them  to  pay.  Are  we  not  paying  enough 
for  automobiles  now?  Are  we  just  going 
to  increase  our  difficulties  in  compet- 
ing with  overseas  competitors?  That  is 
exactly  what  this  tax  is  going  to  do, 
and  this  tax,  again,  is  going  to  cost 
jobs  in  this  industry. 

In  the  steel  industry,  the  large  do- 
mestic integrated  steel  manufacturers 
estimate  the  Btu  tax  will  cost  them  ap- 
proximately $400  million  per  year.  And 
again  you  might  say,  that  is  fine,  they 
are  just  going  to  pass  it  on.  Wait  a 
minute,  they  all  lost  money  last  year. 

I  ran  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Okla- 
homa and  we  lost  money  last  year.  I 
will  tell  you,  if  we  were  having  a  good 
year  and  our  energy  costs  go  up,  we  are 
going  to  make  a  rate  of  return  on  that. 
We  are  going  to  increase  our  prices  and 
pass  it  on,  if  we  can.  My  point  is,  we 
have  major  industries  that  are  signifi- 
cantly negatively  impacted  by  this  en- 
ergy tax  that  cannot  pass  it  on.  That 
means  they  are  going  to  lose  jobs.  You 
may  even  push  them  over  the  cliff.  You 
may  force  them  out  of  business  and 
permanently  lose  a  significant  number 
of  jobs.  It  may  be  the  straw  that  will 
break  the  camel's  back.  I  hope  that 
does  not  happen. 

I  will  tell  you  it  is  going  to  happen. 
There  are  economic  consequences  to 
what  we  do  in  Congress  regardless  of 
what  some  people  may  pretend  is  not 
the  case.  You  can  put  too  much  of  a 
burden  in  many  sectors,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  is  exactly  what  this  energy 
tax  is  going  to  do.  I  happen  to  think 
that  a  $475  cost  on  a  family  of  four  is 
too  much.  Maybe  we  can  afford  it  in 
Congress,  maybe   other  people  can  in 


are  a  lot  of  negative  economic  con- 
sequences. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  es- 
timated that  the  job  loss  because  of  the 
energy  tax,  when  fully  implemented, 
will  be  over  600,000.  This  could  be  a 
conservative  estimate.  For  example, 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  esti- 
mates the  loss  of  jobs  at  700,000. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  right,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  job  loss  is  going  to  be  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  when  you 
calculate  the  destructive  effects  this 
tax  will  have  on  the  economy:  when 
you  calculate  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  going  to  have  to  pay 
more  now  for  its  petroleum:  when  you 
calculate  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
inflate  a  lot  of  goods  and  services  in 
this   economy.    Congress    is   going   to 


mists  know  an  energy  tax  is  going  to 
have  a  negative  impact  so  Treasury 
will  make  the  gross  amount.  Actually, 
what  goes  into  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  end  is  much  less,  signifi- 
cantly less. 

So  my  comment  is  that  this  is  a  very 
heavy  tax,  a  very  punitive  tax,  a  very 
regressive  tax  that  is  only  going  to  net 
the  Government  maybe  about  $38  bil- 
lion, or  about  half  of  what  the  Treas- 
ury estimators  were  saying.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  raise  more  money 
than  they  anticipate  or  they  are  going 
to  end  up  with  a  whole  lot  less  than  $71 
billion.  But  with  this  energy  tax  pro- 
posal. Treasury  will  end  up  raising  in 
net  dollars  maybe  only  $38  billion  or 
$40  billion. 

But  wait  a  minute.  The  energy  tax  is 


have  to  pay  more  money  for  COLA's  for    a  regressive  tax.  To  cushion  its  impact 


senior  citizens  because  we  are  going  to 
create  inflation  because  of  this  energy 
tax.  I  mentioned  those  industries  that 
can  pass  it  on  will  pass  it  on.  And  how 
do  they  pass  it  on?  They  incresuse 
prices.  When  you  have  this  kind  of 
magnitude,  a  gross  revenue  estimate  of 
$95  billion  per  year,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  prices  going  up  to  pay 
that. 

So  when  you  have  a  lot  of  prices 
going  up,  you  are  going  to  have  infla- 
tion going  up.  That  means  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  will  rise  and  so 
will  COLA'S  for  veterans  pensions  and 
Social  Security  pensions.  So  our  Fed- 
eral outlays  will  also  go  up.  Our  out- 
lays will  go  up  to  pay  unemployment 
compensation  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  lose  their  jobs. 

None  of  that  was  computed  by  Treas- 
ury. Treasury  forgot  to  consider  the 
dynamic  impact  of  what  this  will  do  to 
the  economy.  This  energy  tax  will  slow 
down  the  economy.  Ask  any  economist. 
If  you  had  that  significant  of  a  price 
increase— $3.47  per  barrel  of  oil— I 
might  tell  my  colleagues,  when  you 
have     that     kind     of    price     increase 


Washington,  DC,  but  there  are  a  lot  of    throughout  the  economy,  it  is  going  to 


people  out  in  rural  Washington,  or  in 
rural  Oregon,  or  maybe  living  in  the 
suburbs  who  cannot  afford  a  3-percent 
increase  in  their  electric  bill  or  a  4-per- 
cent increase  in  their  natural  gas  bill, 
or  an  8  cent  increase  in  their  gasoline 
and  home  heating  oil. 

I  might  mention,  too,  that  President 
Clinton  campaigned  and  said  he  was 
not  going  to  raise  gasoline  taxes,  yet 
this  energy  tax  proposal  is  going  to 
raise  gasoline  taxes  8  cents  a  gallon.  I 
think  we  should  hold  people  account- 
able for  what  they  say  in  campaigns. 
They  should  be  consistent.  Frankly, 
they  are  not. 

Madam  President,  let  me  just  touch 
on  a  couple  of  other  things. 

The  overall  economic  impact. 

Treasury  has  stated  that  they  will 
raise  in  gross  revenue  $95  billion  so 
they  can  net  out  $71  billion.  We  had 
testimony  before  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee last  week,  and  it  showed  that  there 


cost  jobs.  No  economist  can  say  it 
would  not  cost  jobs.  It  is  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jobs. 

When  you  figure  the  increases  in  un- 
employment compensation,  when  you 
figure  the  fact  we  have  to  increase  out- 
lays to  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
increase  outlays  to  cover  the  COLA's 
and  so  on,  actually  it  turns  out  the 
Government  does  not  net  $71  billion 
from  this  tax.  We  have  had  economists 
at  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers estimate  that  the  net  amount 
of  revenue  going  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  only  $38  billion.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  gross  amount 
is  $95  billion.  And  their  analysis  makes 
sense. 

Let  us  look  at  it.  If  you  own  a  cor- 
poration and  your  electric  bill  or  your 
gasoline  bill  goes  up  and  you  write  that 
off,  you  get  a  deduction  for  it.  And 
your  expenses  go  up,  your  income  taxes 
go   down.   That   makes   sense.   Econo- 


the  administration  increased  spending 
in  a  lot  of  areas.  The  administration 
increased  spending  for  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program  by  $2.9  bil- 
lion; they  increased  food  stamps  by  $12 
billion,  and  they  increased  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  by  $26.8  billion.  That 
is  a  total  increase  in  spending  of  $42 
billion  to  cushion  the  impact  of  a  very 
regressive  energy  tax. 

So,  in  other  words,  we  have  a  tax  and 
spend  program.  We  are  going  to  raise 
taxes  on  everybody,  on  manufacturers, 
we  are  going  to  put  people  out  of  work 
in  steel,  airlines,  farming,  autos,  and 
the  chemical  industry.  We  are  going  to 
put  a  lot  of  those  people  out  of  work, 
and  we  are  going  to  raise  the  tax  bur- 
den of  consumers  not  only  on  the  en- 
ergy they  buy,  but  on  everything  they 
buy  from  food  to  appliances.  You  name 
it,  we  are  going  to  raise  their  taxes. 

Then  President  Clintons  proposal  is 
to  cushion  the  impact.  Well,  let  us 
cushion  it.  We  are  going  to  have  a  big 
increase  in  food  stamps,  we  are  going 
to  have  an  increase  in  low-income  en- 
ergy assistance,  and,  even  better  than 
that,  we  are  going  to  have  a  massive 
increase  in  the  earned  income  tax  cred- 
it. We  are  going  to  write  checks  to  peo- 
ple who  have  low-paying  jobs  to  make 
sure  we  balance  this  energy  tax  out. 

In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  raise 
a  lot  of  taxes  on  everybody  and  inflate 
the  economy,  and  turn  around  with  the 
other  hand  and  give  out  the  money.  $42 
billion. 

Wait  a  minute.  I  thought  this  was  a 
deficit  reduction  exercise.  You  might 
remember  we  only  raised  a  net  of  $38 
billion.  You  take  the  $38  billion  that 
we  raised  and  you  put  it  on  the  $42  bil- 
lion, and  this  is  a  money-losing  pro- 
gram. The  Government  is  going  to  lose 
$4  billion  by  this  so-called  exercise. 

I  think  it  is  an  exercise  in  futility.  I 
think  it  is  an  exercise  not  in  deficit  re- 
duction; it  is  an  exercise  in  increasing 
unemployment.  I  heard  so  many  times 
people  say  during  the  campaign  it  is 
"the  economy,  stupid."  "We  have  to 
really  emphasize  the  economy.  We  do 
not  really  care  about  the  peripheral  is- 
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sues  that  garnered  so  much  attention 
from  the  media.  It  is  really  on  the 
economy.  " 

Again.  I  would  just  like  to  tell  my 
colleagues  that  the  economy  is  impor- 
tant. We  need  to  watch  the  economy, 
and  we  need  to  make  sure  we  do  not  do 
anything  that  has  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  economy.  This  income  tax  pro- 
posal will  cost  jobs.  It  will  cost  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jobs.  It  will  cost 
jobs  in  the  airline  industry  in  Washing- 
ton State,  Madam  President. 

Madam  President,  we  want  to  create 
jobs.  We  want  to  increase  employment. 
I  would  like  to  reemphasize  the  fact 
that  in  February  we  increased  jobs  by 
380.000. 

The  economy  is  growing. 

In  the  last  quarter,  which  ended  in 
December,  the  gross  domestic  product 
grew  at  4.8  percent,  the  highest  it  h£is 
been  in  years.  The  quarter  before  it 
was  3.4  percent.  The  economy  is  really 
starting  to  move.  It  is  doing  well.  I  will 
tell  my  colleagues. 

I  urge  us  not  to  pass  such  a  punitive 
tax  that  will  put  people  out  of  work. 
Let  us  allow  this  economy  to  grow.  Let 
us  build  a  positive  economic  base.  If  we 
pass  an  economic  package  that  has  al- 
most $5  in  tax  increases  for  every  dol- 
lar in  spending  cuts,  we  are  not  going 
to  help  the  economy;  we  are  going  to 
suffocate  the  economy.  We  are  going  to 
stifle  any  possibility  for  significant 
economic  expansion.  We  will  probably 
repeat  the  mistake  that  was  made  in 
1990  and  really  aggravate  a  depressed 
economy. 

Right  now  we  have  a  growing  econ- 
omy— until  Congress  tries  to  fix  it.  We 
do  not  need  the  stimulus  program,  we 
do  not  need  $16  billion  in  new  spending 
to  try  to  pump  it  up  in  government 
make-work  jobs  that  will  cost  S55.000 
per  job.  We  do  not  need  to  make  those 
kinds  of  foolish  mistakes.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  look  at  the  facts,  to  look 
at  the  details  in  these  programs  that 
are  proposed  by  President  Clinton  and 
then  let  us  make  a  judicious  decision. 

Madam  President.  I  think  it  is  to- 
tally inappropriate  for  the  Budget 
Committees  to  be  marking  up  a  budget 
next  week.  I  hope  that  that  is  not  the 
case.  I  hope  we  do  not  make  that  mis- 
take. We  do  not  have  the  budget.  I 
might  tell  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Oregon.  We  do  not  have  the  de- 
tails yet  in  defense.  We  do  not  have  the 
numbers.  We  have  an  outline.  We  have 
a  document  that  is  100  pages  but  it 
does  not  really  give  the  details.  We 
need  to  have  the  figures. 

I  also  will  tell  my  colleagues  who 
say,  "Where  is  the  Republican  alter- 
native?" We  would  like  to  see  the 
President's  budget.  I  will  tell  you  that 
we  will  have  significant  amendments, 
if  not  a  complete  alternative,  and  it 
will  be  significantly  different  than  the 
President's  budget,  different  in  two 
areas.  It  will  be  different  because  we 
will  spend  a  lot  less  money,  a  lot  less 


money,  and  it  will  be  different  because 
we  will  eliminate  these  very  expensive 
taxes  that  will  hurt  the  economy.  We 
want  a  budget  that  we  can  afford.  We 
want  a  budget  that  will  bring  the  defi- 
cit down  and  not  a  budget  that  will 
only  increase  spending  and  increase 
taxes. 
Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt — run  up  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—stood at  $4,197,837,887,209.44  as  of 
the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday, 
March  3. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  that  has  not  first 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  no  Member  of  Congress. 
House  or  Senate,  can  pass  the  buck  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  this  long-term 
and  shameful  display  of  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  dead  cat  lies  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000 
merely  to  p&y  the  interest  on  reckless 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress— spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  over  and  above  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  collected  in  taxes 
and  other  income.  This  has  been  what 
is  called  deficit  spending,  but  it's  real- 
ly a  form  of  thievery.  Averaged  out. 
this  astounding  interest  paid  on  the 
Federal  debt  amounts  to  $5.5  billion 
every  week,  or  $785  million  every  day- 
just  to  pay.  I  reiterate  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  the  interest  on  the  exist- 
ing Federal  debt. 

Looking  at  it  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica owes  $16,342.97.  thanks  to  the  big 
spenders  in  Congress  for  the  past  half 
century.  The  interest  payments  on  this 
massive  debt,  average  out  to  be 
$1,127.85  per  year  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  Or.  looking  at  it 
still  another  way.  for  each  family  of 
four,  the  tab — to  pay  the  interest 
alone,  mind  you— comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

Does  this  prompt  you  to  wonder  what 
America's  economic  stability  would  be 
like  today  if.  for  the  past  five  or  six 
decades,  there  had  been  a  Congress 
with  the  courage  and  the  integrity  to 
maintain  a  balanced  Federal  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 


LOU  GEHRIG'S  DISEASE 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  amyo 
trophic  lateral  sclerosis  [ALS],  also 
known  as  Lou  Gehrig's  disease,  is  a 
particularly  devastating  disease.  Its 
most  recent  victim  in  the  Senate  was 
our  colleague  Jack  Javits. 

At  this  time,  there  is  no  known  cure 
for    this    nerve    disorder,    which    ulti- 


mately leads  to  paralysis  and  death. 
There  is  also  no  known  treatment, 
though  clinical  trials  are  underway  on 
a  new  drug  that  may  hold  promise  for 
ALS  patients  and  their  families. 

Research  is  ongoing  at  the  NIH  and 
its  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Disorders  and  Stroke,  and  in  labora- 
tories across  the  Nation.  I  am  much  en- 
couraged by  a  report  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post,  which  indicates  that 
researchers  have  "identified  a  gene  de- 
fect that  occurs  in  some  cases"  of  ALS. 
This  is  an  important  development  for  a 
disease  that  has  mystified  scientists 
for  so  many  years. 

A  particularly  sensitive  article  on 
this  subject  was  written  by  a  gallant 
Rhode  Island  columnist  and  friend  of 
mine  for  the  Providence  Journal,  Brian 
Dickinson.  I  believe  this  piece  would  be 
of  interest  to  all  of  us  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sleuths  Gain  in  Seeking  Help  for  Damaged 

Nerves 

(By  Brian  Dickinson) 

I  find  myself  embarked  on  a  trip  that  I 
would  rather  not  have  undertaken.  It  is  a 
trip  to  the  frontiers  of  medicine,  a  search  for 
ways  to  understand  the  causes — and  the  pos- 
sible therapies— for  that  mysterious  family 
of  diseases  that  attack  people  where  they 
move  and  think:  in  the  nervous  system. 

This  is  a  large  family  of  disorders,  includ- 
ing as  it  does  Alzheimer's  disease,  multiple 
sclerosis.  Parkinson's  disease  and  any  num- 
ber of  other  ailments,  most  of  them  distin- 
guished by  nasty  habit  and  effect.  They  tend 
to  be  unpredictable,  irreversible  and  (so  far) 
largely  immune  to  treatment. 

But  medical  science  is  stepping  up  its  fight 
against  these  neurological  wreckers,  and  ex- 
perts say  these  efforts  show  exciting  prom- 
ise. Specialists  in  several  of  the  fastest-mov- 
ing medical  fields,  especially  genetics,  bio- 
technology and  immunology,  report  notable 
gains  in  understanding  them. 

No  one  is  proclaiming  cures  or  "magic  bul- 
lets" for  any  of  the  nerve  diseases  just  yet. 
Given  the  complexity  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  exacting  challenges  of  discovering 
exactly  how  a  nerve  cell  can  go  wrong,  any- 
thing resefnbling  actual  cures  may  be  a  long 
way  off  Yet  research  has  been  galvanized  by 
the  possibilities  of  dramatic  advances,  and 
this  may  encourage  the  millions  afflicted 
with  a  nerve  disorder. 

Exploring  the  mysteries  of  nerve  science  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  current  affairs  that  form 
this  writer's  usual  diet.  But  my  interest  in 
this  side  of  medicine  was  excited  a  couple  of 
months  ago  when  doctors  diagnosed  me  as 
having  a  nerve  disease  called  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis  (or  ALS).  widely  known  a.s 
Lou  Gehrig's  disease,  after  the  famous  New 
York  Yankee  slugger  of  the  1930s,  whose  ca- 
reer the  disease  ended  tragically  and  early. 

The  diagnosis  stunned  me.  for  I  knew  just 
enough  about  ALS  to  be  scared.  The  disease, 
which  afflicts  perhaps  30,000  Americans,  at- 
tacks nerve  cells  (neurons)  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  causing  muscles  to  weaken  and 
waste  away.  The  cause  of  the  disease  re- 
mains unknown.  Historically,  it  has  been  de- 
fined as  degenerative,  incurable  and  inevi- 
tably fatal. 


In  my  own  case,  to  date,  the  right  leg  has 
weakened  and  I  limp  rather  emphatically, 
walking  with  the  aid  of  a  cane  to  ward  off 
the  occasional  risk  of  falls.  There  is  almost 
no  pain,  however,  and  on  most  days  I  drive 
myself  to  work. 

So  much  for  setting  the  scene.  What  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  hope  is  news  that 
ALS  researchers  are  moving  fast  on  several 
new  drugs,  drugs  that  in  tests  have  shown 
promise  in  slowing  or  even  halting  the  de- 
generation of  those  nerve  cells,  known  as 
motor  neurons,  that  control  muscle  move- 
ment. 

It  was  last  December,  just  after  my  own 
ALS  was  confirmed,  that  I  began  to  learn  of 
the  remarkable  gains  that  research  is  record- 
ing in  this  field.  The  story  is  an  increasingly 
dramatic  one.  with  implications  of  potential 
help  for  people  afflicted  with  several  dif- 
ferent nerve  diseases. 

Two  years  ago.  a  team  of  neurologists  re- 
ported finding  the  gene  believed  to  cause  the 
inherited  strain  of  ALS.  In  other  laboratory 
tests,  mice  with  the  animal  form  of  ALS 
showed  better  mobility  after  treatment  with 
an  experimental  drug.  Still  other  researchers 
have  discovered  that  ALS  patients  lack  a 
crucial  brain  molecule  that  helps  soak  up  a 
powerful  chemical  called  glutamate:  when  it 
accumulates  to  excessive  levels  between 
brain  cells,  motor  neurons  are  believed  to 
weaken  and  die. 

Such  minutiae,  normally  of  only  passing 
concern  to  the  healthy,  becomes  of  intense 
interest  to  one  who  finds  himself  ailing. 
When  doctors  told  me  in  December  that  I 
might  be  able  to  take  part  In  a  nationwide 
study  of  a  promising  new  ALS  drug.  I  was 
greatly  cheered.  This  test,  involving  about 
700  ALS  patients  nationally,  is  being  spon- 
sored by  a  well-regarded  biotechnology  com- 
pany. Regeneron  Pharmaceuticals  of 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.  Like  a  competitor. 
Synergen  Inc..  of  Boulder,  Colo..  Regeneron 
has  synthesized  a  large  protein  molecule 
with  the  mind-bending  name  of  "ciliary 
neutrotrophic  factor,"  or  CNTF.  If  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  approves  testing 
this  drug,  as  is  shortly  expected,  I  and  my 
fellow  guinea  pigs  will  be  receiving  an  in- 
jected dose  every  other  day  for  the  next  nine 
months,  perhaps  longer. 

What  makes  CNTF  so  fascinating  is  that  it 
is  just  one  of  many  substances,  known  as 
factors,  that  promote  cell  growth.  If  nerve 
growth  factors  can  be  introduced  into  the 
body  of  an  ALS  patient,  the  reasoning  goes, 
they  may  show  success  in  combating  the 
worst  effects  of  the  disease.  Similarly,  some 
researchers  suggest  that  other  nerve  dis- 
eases, such  as  Alzheimer's,  may  some  day  re- 
spond to  nerve-factor  treatment. 

I  suppose  I  should  be  a  bit  spooked  to  con- 
template taking  shots  full  of  fat  protein  mol- 
ecules (and  to  foresee  doing  this  every  other 
day  for  months  on  end.  at  that).  But  I  am 
not  at  all  alarmed  by  the  prospect.  If  any- 
thing. I  find  myself  encouraged,  challenged 
and  even  excited,  in  an  odd  way.  to  be  taking 
part  in  a  clinical  trial  of  a  new  drug  for  ALS. 
Doctors  tell  me  that  the  Regeneron  drug  is 
by  far  the  most  promising  product  yet  de- 
vised for  controlling  the  effects  of  ALS. 

We  shall  test  the  accuracy  of  this  pre- 
diction. But  one  thing  already  is  sure  in  my 
mind:  At  a  time  when  President  Clinton  is 
assailing  the  drug  industry  for  excessive 
profits,  it  is  encouraging  to  remember  that 
drug  companies  are  putting  immense  efforts 
into  seeking  products  that  could  bring  about 
life-saving  breakthroughs.  There  are  those  of 
us  who  cannot  help  but  admire  their  efforts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  J.  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Robert  J.  Wil- 
liams, one  of  the  Federal  agents  re- 
cently killed  near  Waco.  TX. 

Robert  J.  Williams  was  one  of  five 
Little  Rock,  AR-based  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  agents  as- 
signed to  the  raid  on  the  cult  leader's 
compound  last  week  in  Texas. 

This  young  man.  gunned  down  1  day 
shy  of  his  27th  birthday,  is  indicative 
of  the  type  of  dedicated  public  servant 
that  we  find  in  Government  service. 

Noted  by  his  superiors  as  always 
"more  than  willing  to  fall  out  of  bed  at 
2  a.m.  and  give  a  hand  if  you  needed  as- 
sistance." Robert  J.  Williams  joined 
BATF  in  1988  when  he  was  assigned  to 
Little  Rock. 

He  prepared  himself  for  a  career  in 
law  enforcement  by  completing  a  de- 
gree in  criminology  at  Florida  State 
University.  Though  he  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  Mississippi,  he  shared  his  tal- 
ents with  the  people  of  Arkansas  and 
our  region. 

I  join  scores  across  Arkansas  and  this 
Nation  in  offering  condolences  to  his 
wife.  Cindy,  and  his  other  family  mem- 
bers. 

Robert  J.  Williams  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant.  He  considered  public 
service  a  high  calling  and  he  gave  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  man.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  work  to 
eliminate  the  climate  where  situa- 
tions, such  as  the  one  that  he  encoun- 
tered, exist  in  our  society  today. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  motion  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  S.  460,  with 
the  time  between  now  and  9:40  a.m.  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ford]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCONNELL]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, referred  to  the  motor-voter  bill 
as  a  "bad  penny  which  keeps  coming 
back."  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  re- 
spond with  a  line  from  a  Yeats  poem: 
"Ah,  penny,  brown  penny,  brown 
penny,  we  cannot  begin  it  too  soon." 

Mr.  President,  when  I  think  of  the 
needs  of  our  country,  and  the  need  for 


the  people  to  take  back  politics,  the 
need  to  make  self-government  a  re- 
ality, the  need  for  participation  by  the 
people  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  people.  I  think  we  cannot  begin  it 
too  soon. 

When  I  think  of  the  message  of  the 
last  election  which  was  that  the  people 
want  to  reclaim  politics  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  vested  interests  and  from 
the  auction  block,  when  I  think  of  the 
meaning  of  America,  which  is  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  fullest  sense,  I  say  we 
cannot  begin  it  too  soon. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
political  reform  the  people  are  calling 
for.  They  are  talking  to  us  in  town 
meetings,  and  by  telephone  and  by 
messages  to  an  extent  I  have  never 
seen  before  in  my  lifetime.  But  the 
first  way  for  the  people  to  talk,  to 
speak  the  truth  to  people  in  power  is 
by  the  power  of  the  ballot.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  obstacles  to  that  ballot.  We 
saw  them  in  Pennsylvania  and  we  took 
action  to  try  to  open  voter  registration 
in  employment  offices,  welfare  offices, 
and  public  buildings,  and  we  removed 
some  of  those  barriers.  But  this  bill 
goes  much  further  and  dramatically  re- 
moves the  barriers  to  America  becom- 
ing what  America  should  be. 

So  when  I  think  of  how  we  have  pro- 
moted democracy  around  the  world, 
promoting  democracy  today,  we  should 
be  promoting  democracy  around  the 
world,  when  I  think  of  that,  and  I  look 
at  this  bill  and  what  it  would  do  to 
bring  that  principle  back  home  to 
America,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
democracy.  I  say  as  to  this  penny  that 
has  come  back,  "brown  penny,  brown 
penny,  we  cannot  begin  it  too  soon." 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  time  will  be  deducted 
equally  from  both  sides. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league is  not  here  to  use  his  time.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure will  be.  I  think  I  may  have  45 
seconds  Iftft 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
made  and  heard  all  of  the  arguments, 
pro  and  con  on  this  piece  of  legislation. 
We  have  heard  the  argument  that  it 
would  not  benefit,  we  would  force  peo- 
ple to  vote.  The  point  is  that  they  are 
eligible  and  they  are  registered  and 
they  can  vote. 

Second,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
fraud.  That  fraud  statement  has  been 
refuted  time  and  time  again  by  those 
who  participate  at  the  grassroots  level. 
We  have  heard  about  the  increased 
cost.  That  has  been  refuted  particu- 
larly by  the  large  State  of  Texas  where 
they  instituted  the  motor-voter,  did 
not  increase  the  appropriations,  and 
have  already  since  they  just  started  I 
think  the  first  of  the  year  registered 
almost  an  additional  50.000  people  who 
are  eligible  to  vote. 
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We  hear  that  it  may  help  one  party 
or  the  other.  There  are  27  States  that 
have  some  sort  of  motor-voter  and  17  of 
those  States  are  represented  by  Repub- 
licans. 

So  I  do  not  understand  why  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  is  so  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  allow— as  the  sec- 
retary of  state  of  California  said,  let 
the  people  reconnect  with  their  govern- 
ment. 

So  I  can  give  you  all  these  States  and 
how  many  Republican  Senators  rep- 
resent each  State  and  all  of  those.  But 
the  arguments  I  think  are  valid  in 
favor  of  this  legislation  this  morning. 
We  probably  will  not  be  able  to  get  clo- 
ture, but  we  will  be  very  close.  I  think 
the  handwriting  will  be  on  the  wall. 

The  Republicans  are  saying  for  some 
reason  if  you  are  not  registered  to 
vote,  too  bad,  it  was  your  fault,  Mr. 
Citizen.  It  was  your  fault,  it  is  not 
ours,  Mr.  Citizen. 

The  issue  is  not  cost.  It  is  not  un- 
funded mandates.  It  is  not  fraud.  It  is 
whether  Government  should  make  the 
voter  registration  system  simple,  more 
convenient  and  more  accessible  to  the 
citizenry. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  controls 
the  time  between  now  and  9:40. 

Mr.  McCONNElLL.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  going  to  be  debating  this  for  some 
days  ahead.  As  I  said  yesterday,  this  is 
essentially  a  solution  in  search  of  a 
problem.  It  is  remarkably  easy  to  reg- 
ister to  vote  in  every  State  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  fundamental 
question  is  whether  we  want  to  follow 
President  Clinton's  advice  and  try  to 
move  away  from  unfunded  mandates 
requiring  States  to  do  things  they  can- 
not afford  and  providing  them  with  the 
marvelous  opportunity  of  particularly 
picking  up  the  tab  for  it.  That  is  what 
this  bill  is  all  about.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  still  be  discussing  it  next 
week,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  back 
whatever  few  moments  I  have  remain- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  9:40  a.m.  having  £irrived,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  S.  460.  the  motor-voter  bill: 
Wendell  Ford.  Tom  Daschle.  Bob  Kerrey, 
Harlan  Mathews.  Harris  Wofford,  Pat- 
rick J.  Leahy,  Daniel  K.  Akaka.  Jeff 
Bingaman,   Dale  Bumpers.   Russell   D. 
Feingold.    Carol    Moseley-Braun.    Bob 
Krueger.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum,  John 
Glenn,  Joseph  Lleberman,  Don  Riegle, 
Paul  Wellstone,  George  Mitchell. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unan- 
imous consent,  the  quorum  call  has 
been  waived. 


NOT  VOTING— 12 


Bennett 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Breatu 

Kniefer 

Suaer 

CrelK 

Lefthy 

Thurmond 

OreCT 

Packwood 

Wallop 

VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  S.  460,  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic 
under  the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Breaux],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Krueger],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  SA8SER], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Gregg],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
BOXER).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  25  Leg.] 
YEAS— 52 


Akaka 

Felnstein 

Mlkulskl 

Baucus 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Glenn 

Moeeley-Braun 

BIngaman 

Oraham 

Moynlhan 

Boren 

Harkin 

Murray 

Boxer 

Hatneld 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Henin 

Pell 

Bryan 

Holllngs 

Pry  or 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Reld 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Campbell 

Kerrey 

Robb 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sarhanes 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Shelby 

DeConclnl 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Dodd 

Levin 

Wellstone 

Dorgan 

Lleberman 

Wofford 

Exon 

Mathews 

FelDCOld 

Metzenbaum 

nays-« 

Bond 

Durenberger 

Mack       I 

Brown 

Falrcloth 

McCalo    1 

Bums 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Chafee 

Gramm 

MurkowskI 

Coats 

Graasley 

NIckles 

Cochran 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Cohen 

Helms 

Roth 

Coverdell 

JelTorda 

Simpson 

DAmato 

Kaasebaum 

Smith 

Danforth 

Kempt  home 

Specter 

Dole 

Lott 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Warner 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  52,  the  nays  are  36. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
regret  the  action  that  the  Senate  has 
just  taken  on  this  bill.  I  think  that  it 
is  time  that  we  realize  that  the  way  we 
now  organize  voter  registration  in  this 
country  denies  access  to  the  ballot  to 
40  percent  of  the  voting-age  population. 
It  is  pretty  difficult  to  hold  your  head 
high  and  lead  the  world  as  a  democracy 
when  40  percent  of  your  voting-age  pop- 
ulation could  not  vote  if  they  wanted 
to  vote. 

They  cannot  vote.  Madam  President, 
because  obstacles  are  placed  in  the 
path  of  them  registering  to  vote.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  real  test  of  both  par- 
ties, it  is  a  real  test  of  our  democracy 
generally,  to  remove  these  obstacles. 

If  there  is  a  history  in  this  country 
that  we  can  all  be  proud  of^and  there 
are  many  aspects  of  our  history  that 
we  can  be  proud  of— certainly  the  his- 
tory of  broadening  of  access  to  the  bal- 
lot is  one  of  them. 

On  the  day  in  which  we  cast  a  vote  to 
deny  such  a  simple  reform  as  motor- 
voter,  it  is  important  to  refiect  upon 
the  fact  that  when  the  Constitution 
was  written  the  only  people  who  could 
vote  were  white  males  with  property. 
It  was  not  until  the  1830s  that  white 
males  without  property  could  vote. 

It  was  not  until  the  1860s  that  black 
males  could  vote. 

It  was  not  until  1920  that  women  of 
whatever  color  could  vote. 

It  was  not  until  the  1960's  that  some 
of  the  obstacles  to  the  participation  of 
people  of  color  were  removed  in  the 
voting  process. 

And  it  was  not  until  the  1970"s  people 
over  the  age  of  18  were  allowed  to  vote. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
that  tradition  in  mind  and  put  that 
tradition  in  the  context  of  triumph  for 
liberal  democracy  worldwide  when  we 
reflect  on  what  we  have  done  today. 

Over  the  last  decade,  billions  of  peo- 
ple have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  non- 
democratic  regimes  in  favor  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

As  the  apex  of  this  worldwide  tri- 
umph, it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
claim  world  leadership  if,  while  these 


events  are  taking  place,  we.  in  the  Sen- 
ate, are  voting  not  even  to  exi)and  the 
right  to  participate  slightly. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  that  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
understand  that  their  party  is  a  party 
that  has  a  deep  tradition  and  a  moral 
responsibility  on  two  issues — a  tradi- 
tion that  flows  from  the  origins  of  the 
Republican  Party  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  If  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  want  to  con- 
tinue to  claim  the  tradition  of  Lincoln, 
they  cannot  do  so  at  the  same  time 
they  are  denying  people  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  process. 

It  is  self-evident  what  this  vote 
means.  It  means  that  the  party  of  Lin- 
coln does  not  want  to  give  access  to 
the  process  to  those  who  now  do  not 
yet  have  it. 

And  who  are  the  40  percent  of  the 
voting-age  population  that  now  could 
not  vote  if  they  wanted  to  vote?  They 
are  disproportionately  poor,  minority, 
and  young.  We  get  laws  that  reflect  our 
voting  population.  It  is  an  illusion  to 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st  century 
without  meeting  the  challenges  of  that 
part  of  our  population  that  is  dis- 
proportionately poor,  young,  and  mi- 
nority. Therefore,  the  only  answer  is  to 
make  the  franchise  more  available  to 
people  to  encourage  them  to  partici- 
pate so  that  the  decisions  that  are 
made  in  the  Congress  reflect  the  full 
makeup  of  our  country  and  to  just  60 
percent  of  the  voting-age  population. 

The  number  of  Latino-Americans  in 
the  last  decade  has  increased  50  per- 
ent:  the  number  of  Asian-Americans 
in  the  last  decade  doubled.  We  have  an 
increasingly  diverse  society.  We  also 
have  a  society  where  there  is  an  in- 
creasing gap  between  the  wealthy  and 
the  poor.  We  play  with  fire  if  at  the 
same  time  these  demographic  and  in- 
come statistics  stare  us  in  the  face,  we 
continue  to  say:  No,  we  are  not  even 
going  to  open  up  this  process  a  sliver, 
we  are  not  even  going  to  open  up  this 
process  so  that  when  you  go  in  and  get 
a  drivers  license,  you  will  be  able  to 
register  to  vote.  Or  when  you  go  into  a 
public  building  to  get  Social  Security 
or  welfare,  you  will  be  able  to  register 
to  vote  there. 

There  are  some  places  in  this  country 
where,  if  you  want  to  vote,  you  have  to 
go  to  the  clerk's  office  between  10  and 
2  in  the  afternoon.  That  is  great  unless 
you  work.  If  you  and  your  wife  work, 
how  are  you  going  to  get  to  the  clerk's 
office? 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  The  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  by  casting  this  vote,  is 
endangering  their  ability  to  claim  the 
tradition  of  Lincoln.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  good  for  this  democracy.  I  think 
everybody  should  participate;  let  the 
people  vote.  But  do  not  short  circuit 
the  process  at  the  beginning  by  saying 
we  are  going  to  put  obstacles  in  the 
process  of  registration  so  that  some 


will  not  be  able  to  exercise  their  rights 
as  Americans. 

I  regret  the  decision  the  Senate  took 
today.  I  hope  there  will  be  some  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
will  see  beyond  the  immediate  par- 
tisanship of  this  issue — and  it  is  a  bla- 
tant kind  of  partnership,  there  is  no 
question  about  that^— who  will  see  be- 
yond this  partisanship  to  the  larger 
question  which  is  the  future  of  our  de- 
mocracy and  the  future  of  our  leader- 
ship in  the  world.  If  they  see  that,  they 
will  change  their  vote  on  this  issue. 

We  are  always  talking  about  China, 
how  repressive  China  is.  Or  we  are  al- 
ways talking  about  this  country  or 
that  country  that  does  not  have  de- 
mocracy. We  are  not  authoritarian. 
But  placing  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
voter  registration  is  a  way  to  accom- 
plish relatively  similar  results. 

People  always  say,  in  America  only 
60  percent  were  registered  to  vote.  So  a 
very  high  percent  of  those  registered 
do  vote. 

I  personally  believe  it  is  otir  moral 
obligation  to  widen  the  franchise,  to 
take  a  historic  step  in  broEidening  the 
pageant  of  participation  in  our  democ- 
racy. And  it  is  beyond  me,  why  the 
other  side  cannot  come  along.  We  have 
had  this  vote  early  in  the  first  couple 
weeks  of  the  new  term  with  a  new  ad- 
ministration. I  hope  we  might  revisit 
this  issue,  and  that  there  are  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  will  look 
a  little  longer  term  and  change  their 
votes,  so  we  can  make  this  modest  re- 
form. 

Again,  this  is  really  not  fully  what 
we  should  be  doing.  We  should  be  doing 
much  more.  This  is  a  very  modest  re- 
form. 

Madam  President,  I  did  rise  simply  to 
share  those  thoughts  with  the  Senate 
on  a  day  when  I  think  the  Senate  could 
have  been  better.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  recognize 
their  place  in  history  with  this  vote. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bumpers  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  517,  S. 
518,  S.  519,  and  S.  520  are  located  in  to- 
days  Record  under  "Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


CHINESE  ASSAULT  WEAPONS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
perhaps  should  not  say  this,  but  Sen- 
ator Kassebaum,  Senator  Pryor,  and  I 
were  talking  this  morning  about  offer- 
ing an  amendment  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  to  stop  what  can  only  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  bizarre 
things  going  on  in  the  country  that 
was  revealed  to  me  yesterday  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  is  the  Chinese  ex- 
porting 2  million  assault  weapons  for 
retail  sale  in  the  United  States  every 
year. 


We  thought,  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
that  we  had  stopped  the  importation  of 
assault  weapons  in  this  country.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  George  Bush  issued 
an  executive  order  to  do  it  because  the 
pressure  was  mounting.  And  the  pres- 
sure in  this  country  is  mounting  daily 
about  the  gun  culture  of  this  Nation. 

Yesterday  morning,  I  picked  up  the 
paper  and  read  this  feature  story  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  the  Chinese  are 
exporting  mostly  their  version  of  the 
AK-47,  2  million  a  year,  into  this  coun- 
try. 

How  can  a  nation  consider  itself  civ- 
ilized and  stand  idly  by  and  watch  this 
sort  of  thing  happen? 

Last  year,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  voted  to  ban  the  sale  of 
nine  military  assault  weapons.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  voted  for  that.  And 
until  this  moment,  nothing  has  been 
done.  The  House  would  not  go  along 
with  it.  The  President  would  not  sign 
the  bill.  You  cannot  even  get  a  Brady 
bill  passed. 

The  Pakistani  who  did  the  killing 
out  at  the  CIA  slipped  through  the 
cracks  of  the  Maryland  gun  law  and 
was  able  to  buy  that  AK-47.  I  forget  ex- 
actly what  the  little  glitch  in  the  law 
was  there  about  that,  but  I  think  it 
was  this.  I  think  that  the  waiting  pe- 
riod of  3  days  in  Maryland  to  buy  a 
weapon  did  not  apply  to  assault  weap- 
ons: it  only  applied  to  handguns.  Now, 
here  is  a  weapon  that  is  10  times  more 
lethal  than  any  handgun,  and  it  was 
not  included  in  the  waiting  period 
under  Maryland  law.  So  he  just  walks 
in  and  buys  it  and  goes  out  to  the  CIA 
and  starts  shooting. 

Have  you  noticed  that  all  of  these 
mass  murders  almost  invariably  in- 
volve those  assault  weapons?  That 
compound  in  Waco,  TX,  I  am  going  to 
be  interested  to  see  how  many  of  these 
military  assault  weapons  they  find 
when  they  go  in  there. 

Madam  President,  I  have  always  said, 
and  I  really  believe  this,  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  be  wrong  occa- 
sionally. We  were  wrong  in  the  South 
because  we  defended  slavery.  We  were 
wrong  in  the  South  because  we  de- 
fended segregation.  The  Nation  is 
wrong,  it  was  wrong  in  the  1980's  to 
believe  you  could  cut  taxes 
exponentially,  triple  defense  spending, 
and  balance  the  budget.  Sheer  lunacy. 
So  we  have  a  right  to  be  wrong  occa- 
sionally. But  I  can  tell  you,  you  give 
the  American  people  good  information, 
and  they  will  come  to  a  good  conclu- 
sion. 

Harry  Truman— I  have  told  this  story 
on  the  Senate  floor  a  half  dozen 
times — told  me  one  time,  he  said:  "Sen- 
ator, put  your  faith  in  the  people." 
That  was  a  thing  I  admired  about  Bill 
Clinton's  State  of  the  Union  Address. 
He  did  not  try  to  finesse  it.  He  did  not 
try  to  say  we  are  going  to  balance  the 
budget  with  rhetoric.  He  said  we  are 
going  to  raise  yoiu*  taxes,  we  are  going 
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to  cut  spending,  and  we  are  going  to  al- 
ienate an  awful  lot  of  i)eople.  To  sug- 
gest we  can  get  out  of  the  mess  we  are 
in  and  make  everybody  happy  at  the 
same  time  would  be  the  height  of  hy- 
pocrisy. And  the  thing  about  the 
speech  was  that  he  said  I  am  trusting 
you  to  be  told  the  unpleasant  truth — 
we  are  in  a  heap  of  trouble. 

My  God.  I  have  waited  for  12  years  to 
hear  that  speech.  So  when  people  start 
saying.  "I  just  hate  that  plan:  it  is 
going  to  raise  my  taxes,"  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  I  say,  well,  at  least  give 
him  credit  for  something  that  politi- 
cians cannot  find  it  in  their  hearts  to 
do  anymore — trust  the  people  with  the 
truth.  One  of  the  reasons  almost  in- 
stantly the  polls  showed  people  favored 
the  Clinton  plan  was  because  they 
knew  that  no  politicians  tell  them 
things  like  that  unless  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  they  do  it.  No  politicians 
want  to  bring  unpleasant  truths  to 
their  constituents. 

Harry  Truman  said,  "Son.  you  will  go 
a  long  way  if  you  trust  the  people;  just 
tell  them  the  truth  as  best  you  can  and 
they  will  handle  it." 

So  Bill  Clinton  did  that.  And  I  am 
saying,  not  only  in  this  case  can  we  say 
to  the  American  people  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant; you  do  not  like  Congress  and  you 
may  like  us  even  less  when  we  get 
through,  but  our  duty  is  not  only  to 
protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  to  save  the 
United  States. 

So  we  have  solemn  duties  around 
here.  We  have  solemn  duties  socially  as 
well  as  economically.  To  allow  2  mil- 
lion assault  weapons  to  come  into  the 
United  States  from  China  every  year  is 
absolutely  unacceptable.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  parliamentary  situation? 
Do  I  need  consent  to  give  a  speech  as  if 
in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed,  without  objection. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  say  to  my  friend  Senator  Bumpers, 
from  Arkansas,  if  what  he  has  said 
about  assault  weapons  from  China  is 
true — I  do  not  doubt  it— let  me  assure 
him  he  will  get  a  lot  of  support,  he  and 
others  that  he  spoke  of,  in  trying  to 
see  that  does  not  continue.  I  thank  him 
for  bringing  it  to  our  attention  today. 
As  I  said,  a  lot  of  these  things  get  by 
without  people  knowing  about  it.  We 
wake  up  and  find  out  what  we  tried  to 
do  did  not  happen.  I,  too,  thought  they 
were  banned,  whether  they  were  from 
China  or  anywhere.  So  I  compliment 
him  on  that  part  of  the  statement.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  agree  with  all  of  the 
rest. 

But  I  will  share  a  notion  with  him 
before  I  go  to  my  remarks.  I  am  aware 
that  the  Senator  is  offering  and  has  of- 
fered in  the  past  proposals  that  would 
cut    existing    programs    or    eliminate 


them,  such  as  the  superconductor  super 
collider,  such  as  the  space  station.  I  as- 
sume today  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  even  more  than  that. 

I  urge  that  the  Senator  give  consider- 
ation to  doing  what  will  be  needed  to 
see  that  those  kinds  of  savings  that  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  accomplish  actu- 
ally save  the  taxpayers  of  America  the 
dollars  he  claims  we  are  going  to  cut. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  might 
quickly  say  it  is  obvious  if  we  cut  the 
space  station  we  save  money.  To  my 
friend,  I  say  it  is  not  so  obvious.  In 
fact,  it  will  not  happen  unless,  as  part 
of  that,  he  finds  a  way  to  support  an 
enforceable  cap  on  domestic  spending, 
or  he  will  save  in  one  place  and  spend 
it  all  in  another  place.  You  cannot  help 
it,  because  Congress  will  spend  right  up 
to  the  existing  caps  allowed.  So  you 
think  you  are  saving  but  you  are  not 
unless  you  reduce  the  threshold  of  al- 
lowable discretionaries. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  a  lot  of  time  on 
it.  This  is  not  said  by  way  of  criticism. 
This  is  merely  an  observation  of  one 
who  has  been  at  it  for  a  long  time.  I  be- 
lieve I  shared  that  with  the  Senator 
privately  the  last  time  he  made  a  very 
serious  speech  on  that  subject.  I  did 
not  do  it  on  the  floor.  I  think  I  did  it 
as  we  walked  down  the  hall.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  we  have  to  find  a  way.  if  he 
were  taking  it  out  of  domestic  pro- 
grams, a  way  to  save  and,  when  we 
take  it  out,  we  do  not  spend  it  some- 
place else. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  speak  to 
another  subject. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  personal  remark? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Indeed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  think  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  is  saying.  Let  me  ask 
this  question:  For  example.  President 
Clinton,  as  the  Senator  knows,  has 
considerable  spending  increases  in  his 
program. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  take  one, 
WIC.  I  am  very  familiar  with  that  be- 
cause I  am  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  and 
we  have  jurisdiction  over  WIC  and  food 
stamps.  Interestingly  enough,  about  57 
percent  of  our  budget  has  nothing  to  do 
with  agriculture.  But  here  is  my  point. 

If  I  can  save  money — first  of  all,  let 
us  assume  that  the  Senator  and  I  agree 
that  the  WIC  program  needs  increased 
funding.  We  are  only  serving  55  percent 
of  the  women  in  the  country  who  need 
assistance.  Let  us  assume  we  need  the 
$300  million  or  maybe  $600  million  in- 
crease in  childhood  immunization.  Let 
us  assume  there  are  other  programs 
that  are  meritorious  that  nobody 
would  quarrel  with. 

Is  it  not,  No.  1.  reasonable  to  expect 
us  to  increase  funding  in  those  pro- 
grams and.  No.  2,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  say  why  are  we  building  this  solid 
rocket  motor  which  NASA  does  not 
need  and  does  not  want  and  we  could 


save  over  $300  million  next  year  and 
fund  those  programs  we  are  talking 
about?  Why  is  that  not  a  legitimate  ar- 
gument? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  a  legitimate  ar- 
gument. What  I  am  saying  is,  if  you 
have  a  cap— let  me  just  pick  a  num- 
ber— on  total  discretionary  spending 
that  is  $256  billion.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  while  you  take  out  $500  million 
and  increase  WIC  or  one  of  the  other 
programs,  the  rest  of  the  appropria- 
tions process  will  fill  in  the  gaps  and 
go  right  back  up  to  that  $256  billion. 
That  happens  all  the  time.  When  we 
think  we  are  cutting  the  deficit,  it  gets 
filled  in  right  up  to  that  cap. 

That  is  the  subject  that  I  raise  with 
the  Senator  today.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  do  that  with  the  exact  1-for-l 
perfection.  I  am  suggesting  it  is  very 
similar  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
President's  budget.  What  I  am  discuss- 
ing is  happening  there  because  the 
President  has  found  that  we  should 
spend  more  money  than  we  are  spend- 
ing. He  has  said  we  have  to  spend  more 
on  domestic  programs  than  we  are  now 
spending.  And  he  then  provides  for 
cuts.  But  the  problem  is  that  the 
spending  exceeds  the  cuts. 

So,  if  you  are  interested  in  the  defi- 
cit, you  do  not  affect  the  deficit.  In 
fact,  I  can  tell  you  CBO's  numbers  as  of 
yesterday  say  that  we  are  only  going  to 
cut  expenditures  on  the  total  appro- 
priations side,  including  defense,  over 
the  next  5  years  $65  billion.  We  have 
heard  all  kinds  of  big  numbers.  We 
heard  we  are  cutting  defense  $112  bil- 
lion. We  heard  we  are  cutting  150  pro- 
grams on  the  domestic  side.  But  the 
problem  is  that  we  are  now  spending 
more  than  we  cut.  We  are  even  spend- 
ing a  huge  portion  of  the  defense  cuts 
for  more  domestic  programs.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  now  says  that 
there  are  net  spending  cuts  of  $55  bil- 
lion and  net  new  taxes  of  $267  billion. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  any 
misrepresentation.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  President  is  not  asking  that 
we  pay  a  lot  more  taxes  and  sacrifice, 
because  he  is.  I  compliment  him  on  fo- 
cusing on  the  deficit.  I  compliment 
him  1  million  percent  for  doing  that, 
focusing  on  the  deficit.  But  I  think  it 
bears  telling  the  public  that  most  of 
the  deficit  reduction— in  fact,  $4.80  of 
all  the  deficit  reduction  is  taxes  and  $1 
is  net  spending  reductions. 

So  even  in  that  budget  we  are  seeing 
a  cut  in  a  program  and  fill  it  in  with 
another  one.  We  have  to  find  a  way  to 
decide  whether  we  want  to  do  that  be- 
cause that  is  a  pretty  different  situa- 
tion than  most  people  understand. 

I  do  not  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  knowing  what 
he  knows  about  waste  in  Government 
and  programs,  which  he  feels  to  his 
soul  should  not  continue,  and  he  offers 
to  cut  them — some  of  it  not  very  popu- 
lar. I  will  agree,  and  some  not  popular 
with  his  friends  here.  But  I  do  not  be- 


lieve that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  say  that  Government  is  being 
asked  to  sacrifice  when  Government 
has  been  growing,  growing,  growing, 
when  we  only  ask  that  Government 
take  a  $66  billion  hit  and  the  taxpayers 
take  a  $267  billion  hit  by  way  of  new 
taxes.  I  think  he  would  say  let  us  cut 
some  more  on  that  $56  billion  side.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  is  what  the  Senator 
is  saying. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  need  to  say  let  us 
cut  some  more  or  not  spend  so  much  or 
both. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  But  the  question  I 
want  to  ask:  Is  that  a  CBO  report  that 
just  came  out? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes,  yesterday. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  intend  to  get  that 
because  that  is  a  very  alarming  set  of 
figures  the  Senator  has  just  given.  I  am 
just  like  him.  I  do  not  intend  to  tell 
the  taxpayers  of  Arkansas  that  they 
are  expected  to  pick  up  $4.80  for  taxes 
for  every  dollar  we  cut  in  spending.  It 
was  originally  dollar  for  dollar. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes,  indeed.  We  un- 
derstand they  have  put  on  the  tax  side 
what  they  believe  are  taxes.  So  let  us — 
for  starters,  there  is  a  $30  billion  new 
tax  being  imposed  on  senior  citizens  in 
going  to  the  new  level  of  85  percent 
when  they  are  earning  over  $25,000.  You 
see  in  the  President's  proposal,  that 
was  counted  as  a  spending  cut.  But 
CBO  does  not  count  it  as  a  spending 
cut. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  How  would  you  count 
that  as  a  spending  cut? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  a  long  story.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  there  is  no  ration- 
ality for  it.  But  what  I  am  saying  is  the 
public  thinks  it  is  a  tax  increase.  CBO, 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  neu- 
tral scorekeeper,  the  referee,  put  it  in 
the  tax  increase  side.  That  is  not  the 
whole  reason  for  this  big  ratio  of  4.8-1. 
But  I  just  give  one  example. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me 
and  engaging  in  this  little  colloquy. 
But  let  me  say  that  I  intend  to  go  to 
my  office  right  now  and  get  that  CBO 
report  and  look  it  over.  We  will  con- 
tinue this  discussion  either  on  the  floor 
or  in  private  later. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
was  asked  to  do  this  by  four  commit- 
tees, leadership  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  upon  which  you  and  I  both 
serve,  the  leadership  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  I  am  the  ranking 
member,  and  our  counterparts  in  the 
House,  sent  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bob 
Reischauer  saying:  would  you  run  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  numbers  on 
the  President's  package,  as  we  now 
know  it?  Of  course,  they  did  tell  us— so 
you  will  know— and  they  said:  we  can- 
not tell  you  the  total  effects,  because 
we  do  not  have  a  budget.  But  they  did 
these,  how  much  taxes,  how  much  real 
reduction  in  expenditures,  and  I  think 
that  is  what  they  have  concluded. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  I  may  make  a  final 
comment,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  on  this.  The  thing  that  makes 
that  doubly  troubling,  when  you  talk 
about  putting  a  cap  on  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending,  the  Senator  has  dealt 
with— he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  ranking  mem- 
ber since  1986.  so  he  is  well  versed  in 
these  things.  But  I  remember  our 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Byrd,  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  over  the  preceding  10  years  prior 
to  1992,  that  defense  spending  over  that 
10-year  period  had  gone  up  something 
like  126  percent;  entitlements,  which 
includes  Social  Security,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  social  security  recipi- 
ents to  call  it  entitlements 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Social  Security 
spending  in  that  same  period  had 
began— entitlements  had  gone  up  well 
over  100  percent.  Foreign  aid,  which 
shocks  everybody,  has  actually  gone 
down  a  half  a  point.  When  you  go  to 
your  town  hall  meetings,  everybody  is 
saying:  why  can  you  not  stop  all  that 
giveaway  spending  to  foreigners?  If 
that  were  the  big  problem 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  In  the  scheme  of 
things,  it  is  about  $20  billion  out  of  a 
$1.7  trillion  budget,  and  steady. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  understand  it  was 
closer  to  $15  billion,  but  maybe  you  are 
right.  In  any  event,  the  fourth  cat- 
egory of  spending.,  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending,  had  stayed  static, 
counting  inflation.  I  think  it  had  de- 
clined three-fourths  of  1  percent  maybe 
during  that  same  period  of  time. 

What  is  domestic  discretionary 
spending?  That  is  what  we  spend  on 
ourselves  for  health  care,  education, 
and  highways  to  make  ourselves  a 
great  nation.  That  is  the  area  of  spend- 
ing that  got  slighted  more  than  any 
other  in  the  1980's.  It  did  not  get  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  not  health  care, 
though.  Senator. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Take  that  one  out. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Entitlements  are 
mandatories. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  the  thing 
that  shot  entitlements  off  the  map. 
You  and  I  both  understand  that.  I  am 
talking  about  things  like  education, 
student  loans,  and  highways. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Absolutely,  immuni- 
zation is  not  an  entitlement.  That  is 
part  of  the  program.  It  is  in  that  area 
we  should  have  been  spending  money  to 
make  ourselves  a  better  people,  more 
educated,  productive,  and  more  crime- 
free  people.  We  slighted  ourselves 
there.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  the 
time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  observations. 

To  fill  in  that  gap.  Madam  President, 
that  is  one  of  the  disturbing  aspects  of 


the  fiscal  policy  plan  that  we  are  going 
to  vote  on.  Senator  Bumpers  just  made 
the  case  that  it  is  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams, led  by  health  care  costs,  that 
have  really  created  this  burgeoning 
deficit.  And  I  must  say  that  if  you  look 
at  the  President's  budget  and  fiscal 
plan,  this  new  tax  that  you  are  going 
to  ask  your  taxpayers  to  pay.  be  it  the 
wealthy,  the  medium  wealthy,  or  ev- 
erybody, on  the  Btu  tax.  all  of  that  tax 
is  being  applied  to  a  deficit  with  the 
idea  of  getting  it  under  control. 

I  must  tell  you  that  the  only  signifi- 
cant real  cuts  are  on  the  discretionary 
appropriations  side  of  the  budget,  be- 
tween defense  and  domestic:  that  is  it. 
And  a  lot  of  the  defense  is  being  used 
for  more  domestic.  The  point  of  it  is 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  defi- 
cit anywhere  close  to  being  under  con- 
trol after  we  put  all  of  this  new  tax  on. 
I  know  the  President  has  a  problem 
with  this,  because  he  has  said  so  during 
his  campaign,  and  every  time  I  heard 
it,  as  a  Republican,  I  lauded  him  for 
knowing  facts.  He  said  that  unless  we 
control  health  care  costs,  we  cannot 
get  the  deficit  under  control.  I  was 
thrilled  that  somebody  that  could  talk 
to  all  Americans  regularly,  instead  of 
small  groups  like  I  do,  was  able  to 
come  to  that  conclusion  and  say  it.  But 
the  problem  is  we  are  putting  on  all 
this  new  tax,  and  we  have  not  yet  ad- 
dressed the  real  enemy  in  terms  of 
costs.  So  it  concerns  me  as  to  where  we 
are  really  going. 

I  want  to  get  back  to  the  subject  that 
brought  me  to  the  floor.  Amidst  all  of 
the  talk  about  new  programs,  all  of  the 
talk  about  stimulating  the  American 
economy,  let  me  report  here  on  the 
floor  what  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  has  found 
with  reference  to  the  American  econ- 
omy and  jobs.  The  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct growth  in  the  fourth  quarter  is 
bearing  fruit.  The  unemployment  rate 
fell  again.  It  is  now  7  percent  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  365,000  jobs  were  created, 
the  biggest  1-month  increase  since 
1989—365,000  new  jobs,  added  to  106,000 
in  January.  If  my  arithmetic  is  right, 
January  and  February,  the  American 
economy  responded  and  produced  as 
many  new  jobs— that  is  almost  500,000— 
as  the  President's  proposals  to  spend 
Federal  money  creating  jobs  and  to 
give  businesses  tax  breaks  to  create 
jobs.  For  he  says,  "do  that  for  Amer- 
ica, and  it  will  create  500,000  jobs." 

Well,  it  is  not  cheap.  The  American 
taxpayer  will  pay  $16  to  $18  billion,  if 
the  plan  works,  to  create  Government- 
type  jobs  and  spend  Government 
money  to  create  jobs.  To  state  the 
numbers  precisely,  365.000  jobs  were 
created  in  February.  That  is  almost 
four-fifths  of  the  jobs  that  the  Presi- 
dent says  we  should  create  with  Gov- 
ernment action. 

Let  me  go  through  the  optimistic 
numbers  one  more  time  and  suggest 
that  the  American  economy,  while  not 
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producing  as  many  jobs  as  we  would 
like,  is  the  most  vibrant  economy  in 
the  free  industrial  world  today.  We  are 
adding  more  jobs  than  Germany  ever 
thought  of.  or  than  Japan  is  even 
thinking  of:  they  are  worried  about  a 
recession,  both  of  them.  England  is  in 
recession;  they  are  not  creating  new 
jobs.  The  American  economy  created 
365.000  new  jobs  in  February.  The  un- 
employment rate  has  fallen  seven- 
tenths  of  a  percent  in  8  months. 

It  is  now  7  percent  back  to  the  level 
in  1992.  So  I  submit  that  there  is  no 
need  to  spend  more  of  our  taxpayers" 
money  to  increase  the  deficit  by  $16  to 
$18  billion  in  new  expenditures,  and  I 
hope  that  everybody  understands  when 
they  are  asking  us  to  reduce  the  deficit 
of  the  United  States  that  we  ought  to 
think  carefully  about  whether  we 
ought  to  spend  $16  to  $18  billion  on  new 
programs  that  are  supposed  to  create 
jobs  to  help  the  economy,  new  tax 
breaks  for  business  which  is  supposed 
to  help  them  create  jobs. 

I  believe  the  best  thing  we  could  do  is 
stay  on  a  solid  path  of  cutting  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government 
over  time,  do  not  raise  the  tax  burden 
on  business  while  this  recovery  is  be- 
ginning to  reach  full  bloom  and  have 
its  steam  pushing  ahead.  Do  not  put 
$360  billion  in  new  taxes  on  business 
and  the  American  people.  If  anything, 
it  is  this  Senator's  genuine  heartfelt 
opinion  that  to  put  those  taxes  on 
American  business  and  the  American 
people  will  do  more  harm  to  this  recov- 
ery which  is  taking  place  than  the  good 
that  will  be  done  by  spending  addi- 
tional money  for  stimulus  and  cutting 
the  budget  in  a  very  small  way  which  I 
have  just  told  the  Senate  is  about  $55 
billion  in  reduction  over  the  next  5 
years,  not  very  much  when  compared 
with  $360  billion  in  new  taxes. 

So.  I  come  to  the  floor  hoping  that 
once  again  we  will  move  a  little  slower 
with  this  budget  resolution,  if  the  rea- 
son to  take  it  up  next  week  is  so  we 
can  follow  it  up  immediately  with  a 
spending  package,  which  I  gather  is 
now  the  real  reason  to  move  expedi- 
tiously, soon  as  we  pass  a  budget  reso- 
lution we  are  going  to  turn  right 
around  and  add  $16  billion  to  $18  billion 
to  the  taxpayer's  burden  by  spending 
that  amount  of  money  all  in  the  name 
of  getting  the  economy  going. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  thank  the 
Senate  for  the  time,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


BUSH  RECOVERY  STEAMS  AHEAD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
more  good  news  on  the  economic  front 
today  with  the  announcement  from  the 
Labor  Department  that  the  economy 
produced  365,000  new  jobs  in  February, 
the  biggest  monthly  increase  in  4 
years. 

Those  numbers  mean  that  the  Na- 
tion's    unemployment     rate     dropped 


from  7.1  percent  to  an  even  7  percent, 
and  those  numbers  also  mean  that  the 
Bush  recovery  is  steaming  ahead.  Let 
me  repeat  that — the  Bush  recovery  is 
steaming  ahead.  Inflation  is  down.  In- 
terest rates  are  down.  Jobs  are  up. 
Consumer  confidence  is  up.  Home  sales 
are  surging  in  many  areas,  all  thanks 
to  the  Bush  recovery. 

In  fact.  U.S.  economic  growth  was 
the  best  of  any  major  industrial  nation 
in  1992,  with  fourth-quarter  growth  last 
year  a  robust  4.8  percent. 

So.  the  Bush  recovery  goes  on.  and 
it's  just  the  latest  reason  why  we  don't 
need  a  $16  billion  spending  stimulus  for 
an  economy  that  is  already  recovery — 
the  Bush  recovery. 

DEMOCRAT  UP  SERVICE  ON  THE  DEriCrF 

Earlier  this  week,  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  flunked  the 
first  deficit  test  of  the  1993  season.  By 
voting  unanimously  against  Repub- 
lican efforts  to  finance  a  $5.8  billion  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  benefits  with 
cuts  in  other  programs,  the  Democrats 
showed  us  their  true  priorities.  Forget 
the  deficit.  Government  programs  must 
get  that  urgently  needed  funding  boost 
today. 

Spending  cuts?  We  can  talk  about 
those  tomorrow. 

Round  2  began  yesterday  with  the 
motor-voter  bill.  This  time,  instead  of 
sending  the  bill  to  our  children  with 
higher  deficits,  we  are  talking  about 
passing  the  buck  to  the  States  with  an 
expensive  new  unfunded  mandate. 
What  a  novel  idea.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment already  has  a  $4  trillion  debt,  so 
let  us  create  a  new  Federal  program, 
and  make  the  States  pay  for  it. 

STRONG-ARM  TACTICS 

The  next  major  issue  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  will  be  the  budget  resolution 
to  implement  the  President's  program. 

This  one  has  an  unprecedented  twist. 
The  administration  and  the  Democrat 
leadership  in  Congress  do  not  want  us 
CO  confuse  the  American  people  with 
the  facts.  Instead,  we  are  told  that  we 
must  vote  before  we  get  to  see  the 
President's  budget. 

Then,  once  we  set  the  budget  resolu- 
tion out  of  the  way,  we  are  told  that  we 
will  vote  on  $16  billion  for  so-called 
stimulus  spending.  This  political  stim- 
ulus is  paid  for  by  waving  a  magic 
wand,  shouting  emergency  and  increas- 
ing our  record  deficit  by  another  $16 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  look  at  what  is  going 
on  here.  It  is  time  for  the  American 
people  to  wake  up.  grab  Uncle  Sam's 
charge  card,  and  cut  it  into  little 
pieces.  And  don't  give  it  back.  And  do 
not  sign  on  to  any  new  taxes,  until 
Congress  antes  up  with  real  spending 
cuts. 

Let  me  add  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
budget.  Republicans  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  fulfill  our  part  of  the  bar- 
gain. Give  us  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  what  it  is  we  are  being  told  to  vote 
on.  and  you  can  expect  Republicans  to 


be  at  the  front  of  the  line  with  real 
spending  cuts  in  hand. 

ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROGRAM 

Yesterday  morning,  I  had  a  chance  to 
glance  through  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  preliminary  analysis  of 
the  Clinton  economic  plan.  Last  night, 
I  took  a  little  longer,  and  I  learned  a 
little  more. 

It  seems  CBO  has  the  same  problem 
with  the  Clinton  plan  that  the  Repub- 
licans do.  The  report  says: 

Because  the  [President's]  April  budgret  is 
likely  to  modify  or  clarify  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals,  CBO's  analysis 
must  be  viewed  as  preliminary. 

Let  me  underscore  CBO's  use  of  the 
word  "preliminary."  Not  even  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
Sam  Nunn.  can  explain  the  single  larg- 
est spending  cut  in  the  Clinton  eco- 
nomic plan — $112  billion  in  new  defense 
cuts — in  any  detail.  And  those  cuts  are 
in  addition  to  $75  billion  in  cuts  that 
Congress  approved  last  year.  What 
weapons  systems  are  we  eliminating? 
How  many  bases  do  we  plan  to  close 
and  where  are  they?  These  are  impor- 
tant questions. 

And  I  do  not  think  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Senator  MoYNmAN.  can  tell  us 
how  the  earned  income  tax  credit  will 
be  implemented.  This  is  the  proposal 
that  the  administration  claims  will  off- 
set the  regressivity  of  their  energy  tax. 

How  does  it  work? 

THE  CLINTON  NUMBERS  DO  NOT  ADD  UP 

Even  with  the  limited  information 
that  is  available.  The  preliminary  CBO 
analysis  makes  one  point  very  clear — 
the  numbers  in  the  Clinton  plan  do  not 
add  up. 

We  should  not  forget  that  President 
Clinton  himself  urged  us  to  use  the 
independent  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice to  evaluate  his  plan.  President 
Clinton  also  said: 

This  budget  plan  *  *  *  will  by  1997  cut  $140 
billion  In  that  year  alone  from  the  deficit. 

Not  according  to  this  new  analysis. 
CBO  says  that  the  Clinton  plan  over- 
estimates the  amount  of  revenue 
brought  in  by  its  new  tax  proposals 
while  exaggerating  the  savings  in  its 
spending  cuts.  As  a  result,  the  Clinton 
plan  will  only  reduce  the  deficit  by  $116 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1997.  So.  the  cam- 
paign promise  to  cut  the  deficit  in  half 
in  4  years  has  now  been  watered  down 
to  cutting  $116  billion  from  the  deficit 
in  5  years. 

The  vaunted  "vision  of  change  for 
America"  claimed  that  the  President's 
plan  would  reduce  the  deficit  by  $473 
billion  by  1998.  CBO's  analysis  now  says 
the  plan  will  generate  25  percent  less 
deficit  reduction— only  $356  billion— by 
1998.  So  I  suppose  we  should  start  call- 
ing the  Clinton  plan  "deficit  reduction 
lite." 

But  the  third,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, point  this  new  CBO  analysis 


raises  is  this:  By  1998  the  Clinton  plan 
raises  a  net  $267  billion  in  taxes  and 
cuts  spending  by  just  over  $55  billion. 
That  is  almost  $5  in  new  taxes— $4.82  to 
be  exact^for  every  dollar  of  spending 
cuts.  Take  away  all  the  new  tax  breaks 
in  the  Clinton  plan,  and  the  ratio  of 
tax  hikes  to  spending  cuts  jumps  to 
more  than  6  to  1. 

CONCLUSION 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  we  still  do 
not  know  about  President  Clinton's 
economic  plan.  But  we  do  know  this: 
The  more  we  learn  about  the  Clinton 
plan,  the  harder  it  becomes  to  justify 
its  price  tag— $360  billion  in  higher 
taxes. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  Senate  continued  to  consider  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
are  we  in  morning  business  or  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
national  voter  registration  bill. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  speak  on  the  motor- voter  bill, 
and  I  will  take  about  7  or  8  minutes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota who  is  waiting  to  speak,  I  am 
sure. 

Madam  President,  this  bill.  S.  460. 
the  National  Voter  Registration  Act.  I 
think  is  another  prime  example  of  the 
unwillingness  of  Congress  to  halt  the 
waste  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  In  this  in- 
stance, this  is  not  the  waste  of  Federal 
dollars.  This  is  a  forced  duplication  by 
Federal  mandate  upon  present  State 
voter  registration  procedures.  And  it 
will  have  the  result  of  forcing  upon  the 
States  the  expenditure  of  State  and 
local  money  for  voter  registration 
which  the  States  do  not  have  any  more 
than  we  at  the  Federal  Government 
have. 

Maybe  even  worse  is  that  we  at  the 
Federal  level  by  passing  this  legisla- 
tion, if  it  does  pass,  and  I  hope  it  does 
not  pass,  will  be  creating  a  Federal 
mandate  and  then  not  even  following 
through  with  Federal  money  to  help 
States  administer  the  program.  It 
would  be  one  thing  to  pass  a  mandate, 
regardless  of  how  bad  it  might  be  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  if  we  were 
going  to  have  the  Federal  money  to 
pay  for  it.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  pass  good  or  bad  public  policy  at  the 
Federal  level  and  then  just  leave  it  to 
the  States  and  local  communities  to 
have  to  find  money  in  their  already 
tight  budgets  to  carry  out  a  Federal 
mandate. 

I  know  in  Iowa,  the  State  and  local 
budgets  are  so  tight,  that  even  our 
Local  League  of  Municipalities  and  our 


Iowa  County  Officers  Association  are 
putting  extreme  pressure  on  the  State 
legislature  not  to  pass  unfinanced 
State  mandates  on  to  local  govern- 
ments to  fulfill,  because  our  State  gov- 
ernment has  imposed  a  freeze  on  mu- 
nicipal and  county  budgets  for  the  next 
3  years,  due  to  rapidly  rising  costs.  The 
first  thing  we  have  to  consider  is 
whether  this  is  a  proper  thing  for  us  to 
be  doing  at  the  Federal  level:  and  sec- 
ond, if  it  is  a  proper  thing,  is  it  right 
for  us  to  expect  already  strained  State 
and  local  budgets  to  pay  for  something 
that  we  are  willing  to  pass  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  but  we  are  not  willing 
to  pay  for.  You  understand  why  we  are 
not  paying  for  this,  because  we  cannot 
afford  any  more  new  programs  when  we 
have  a  $350  billion  deficit. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  during  fiscal  year  1994 
through  1998.  this  legislation  will  cost 
taxpayers  $18  million  at  the  Federal 
level  and  $105  million  at  the  State 
level. 

That,  of  course.  I  believe  is  a  low  es- 
timate, because  already  we  have  had  10 
States  that  have  estimated  the  cost  of 
this  bill  to  be  $88  million  for  their  10 
States.  I  have  heard  from  just  one  Iowa 
State  government  agency  that  informs 
me  that  it  will  cost  $366,000  per  year. 
That  translates  into  $1.8  million  from 
fiscal  year  1994  through  1998  for  just 
one  agency  in  just  one  State,  my  own 
State  of  Iowa. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  keen  and  sin- 
cere interest  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  that  we 
must  do  much  more  to  get  individuals 
to  vote.  Registration  is  a  necessary 
part  of  that  process  because  we  need 
more  voter  turnout,  which  in  turn  is 
obviously  going  to  strengthen  the  in- 
frastructure of  our  democratic  system. 

But  this  past  November,  voter  turn- 
out records  improved  dramatically. 
More  people  voted  than  ever  before  in 
the  last  32  years,  so  why  does  Congress 
want  to  force  taxpayers  to  spend  more 
hard-earned  money  to  increase  voter 
participation? 

What  then  is  really  driving  the  sup- 
port for  this  bill? 

Madam  President,  an  Omaha  World 
Herald  editorial  from  September  29. 
1992,  commented  on  this.  And  in  the 
process  of  commenting  on  this  they 
complimented  me  for  being  the  only 
Iowa  or  Nebraska  Senator  who  voted 
against  the  override  of  the  motor-voter 
veto.  The  editorial  raised  several  key 
issues  that  I  think  my  colleagues 
should  consider. 

Voter  registration  has  traditionally 
been  a  State  issue.  Some  of  us  think 
that  it  should  stay  a  State  issue.  More 
than  30  States  already  offer  vast  oppor- 
tunities to  register  to  vote,  such  as 
registering  by  mail,  or  at  various  State 
agencies. 

Iowa  is  one  of  the  States  that  has  nu- 
merous opportunities  for  registration. 
Examples  are:  at  our  driver's  license 


renewal  offices,  at  many  State  govern- 
ment offices,  at  our  universities, 
through  the  mail,  including  registra- 
tion forms  provided  in  the  tax  returns, 
and  in  telephone  directories,  and  var- 
ious other  ways  too  numerous  for  me 
to  mention. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  report  entitled  "Voter 
Turnout  in  the  Presidential  Election  of 
1992:  The  States,"  dated  January  26, 
1993,  voter  turnout  in  the  1992  election 
increased  by  5.2  percentage  points  to  a 
55.3-percent  level  over  the  same  figure 
in  1988. 

Maine  ranked  highest  with  71.98  per- 
cent turnout.  Hawaii  ranked  lowest 
with  41.94  percent  turnout.  Fully  31 
States  had  more  than  55  percent  of  reg- 
istered voters  voting  in  this  election 
for  a  national  average. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
CRS  chart  labeled  table  1  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1). 

In  light  of  State  efforts  to  register 
people  to  vote  and  the  record  breaking 
turnout  in  the  November  elections, 
why  do  we  need  the  motor-voter  bill? 

Granted,  apart  from  this  past  elec- 
tion, voter  turnout  has  been  lower  in 
recent  elections:  however,  should  this 
be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  reg- 
istering to  vote  as  proponents  of  the 
bill  suggest?  With  extensive  availabil- 
ity of  voter  registration  in  30  States, 
perhaps  the  lower  turnout  in  recent 
years  should  be  attributed  to  other 
things. 

Could  it  be  attributed  to  the  growing 
disgust  that  our  constituents  have  with 
the  political  system? 

Could  it  be  that  our  constituents  are 
tired  of  their  Federal  leaders  living 
above  the  law?  They  see  Congressmen 
passing  laws  that  apply  to  everyone 
but  themselves. 

Or  maybe  it  is  the  salary  hikes  and 
perks  galore  that  political  leaders  re- 
ceive while  the  deficit  is  selling  the  fu- 
ture of  our  children. 

If  we  want  to  see  higher  voter  turn- 
out, perhaps  we  need  to  work  toward 
greater  accountability  for  Government 
officials. 

If  the  election  of  1992  told  us  any- 
thing, it  was  that  Americans  are  tired 
of  the  same  old  way  of  doing  things. 
They  want  change  and  they  want  that 
change  to  come  at  the  leadership  level 
that  we  in  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  examples  of.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Iowa  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  Services  on  the 
cost  of  this  legislation.  I  will  quote 
from  the  letter: 

The  voter  registration  bill,  called  the 
motor-voter  bill,  would  require  us  to  provide 
assistance  in  completing  voter  registration 
forms,  accept  and  forward  those  forms  to  tlie 
proper  authorities,  or  require  the  individual 
to  certify  that  they  decline  to  register  each 
time  they  file  a  claim  for  unemployment 
benefits,  which  is  biweekly  in  Iowa. 
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The  legislation  will  grive  unemployed  indl-  timated  is  for  the  department  of  em-  ods  but  they  are  required  to  provide  at 

viduals  the  impression  their  political  affili-  pioyment  services  alone.  least  the  methods  established   in   the 

ation  or  unwillingness  to  register  to  vote  rj^jg  estimate  is  based  on  spending  bill.  If  we  started  adding  the  numbers 

might  affect  their  eligibility  for  benefits.  Re-  approximately  4  minutes  per  Individ-  for  each  of  these  programs,  the  expense 

quiring  people  to  certify  that  they  decline  to  ,    ,  .        ,  ,           -i.    /?^               i              ,.     w„„ „.., „„*„„    *„j    „„  ,.,„  „i„,., 

register  each  time  they  file  a  claim  appears  "»!•  biweekly,  in  the  67  unemployment  becomes  even  f  eater.  And   as  we  view 

coercive.  Any  hint  ones  eligibility  for  bene-  offices  in  the  State.  It  is  ironic  that  it  against  the  budget  conditions  of  our 

fits  is  tied  to  ones  political  affiliation  or  the  very  week  we  pass  legislation  to  States  and  our  local  governments,   it 

participation  in  the  political  process  could  give  extended  unemployment  to  people,  seems  to  me  to  be  astronomical, 

irreparably  damage  the  unemployment  com-  we    are    considering    a    bill    that    will  Madam  President.  I  simply  do  not  be- 

pensation  program.  make    it   more   difficult   on    the    very  lieve    that    we    can    justify    the    costs 

Also,  no  funds  are  provided  to  administer  agency  trying  to  assist  those  Individ-  when  we  consider  the  active  and  im- 

the   costs   associated   with   registering.    In  y^jg  proved   involvement  of  our  States  in 

^r^^^*  "!!*  *°"^''*''*  *°  *2'"'''°"*c?°^''  This  $366,000  does  not  include  the  cost  registering   people    to    vote:    and   also 

ll'^SinTtorTZt^rnTsrr^ce^tl  ^o    other    departments    administering  when    connected    with    the    increased 

grams  has  been  cut  18  percent  over  the  last  Federal  assistance  programs.  Run  the  turnout,  as  evidenced  by  this  55.3  per- 

8  years  and  none  of  our  Federal  grant  mon-  numbers   for   other   Federal    programs  centage  points  increase  in  the  turnout 

eys  can  legally  be  spent  for  this  purpose,  you  which  would  be  affected  by  this  bill  and  in  the  last  Presidential  election  from 

can  understand  our  reluctance  to  take  on  you   obviously   get   even   higher  costs  that  of  the  1988  election, 

new  responsibilities  without  the  financial  re-  ygt.  I  simply  cannot  justify   these  costs 

sources.  There   is   the   WIC    Program,    which  and  I  feel  that  this  is  an  unnecessary 

Mr.  President,  as  a  followup  to  this  sees  approximately  30,000  adults  each  Federal  mandate, 

letter,  I  contacted  the  department  of  month.  Then  there  are  the  vocational  Madam  President,  thank  you.  and  I 

employment    services    to    verify    the  rehabilitation  offices.  The  States  are  yield  the  floor, 

facts  in  this  letter.  The  $366,000  cost  es-  not  precluded  from  using  other  meth-  Exhibit  l 

TABLE  1.— TURNOUT  AS  THE  PERCENTAGE  Of  PERSONS  Of  VOTING  AGE  WHO  VOTED  FOR  PRESIDENT  IN  1992 

^\^  Cm«,  B»*  f^  Ot^r  JJ'^;;'S.  liZ',  R,n. 

State 

Maluma 3,05«.0O0  690,080  tUTii  183,105  10.588  1,688,060  5524  29 

Mastj    , 395,000  78,294  102,000  73,481  4,731  258,506  65  44  9 
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Mr.  WELLSTONE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 


Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Madam  President, 
first  of  all,  let  me  say  I  always  take  se- 
riously the  comments  of  Senator 
Grassley  from  Iowa:  First,  because  he 
is  a  good  populist  and  cares  about  regu- 
lar people,  and  second,  because  he  has 


been  a  real  watchdog  when  it  comes  to 
Government  waste. 

When  I  was  a  teacher  in  Minnesota.  I 
always  appreciated  the  role  he  played, 
especially  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
waste  in  Pentagon  contracting. 


But,  Madam  President,  I  have  to  dis- 
agree with  him  on  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent counts. 

Let  me  first  of  all  start  out  by  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Elaine  Baxter,  secretary  of  state  from 
Iowa,  sent  to  the  Honorable  Wendell 
Ford,  dated  March  3,  1993.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Iowa, 
Des  Moines,  March  3.  1993. 
Hon.  Wendell  Ford, 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building,    Washington 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  I  am  writing  in  sup- 
port of  the  National  Voter  R«gistration  Act 
of  1993  (known  as  the  motor-voter  bill).  As 
Secretary  of  State,  it  has  been  my  goal  to 
make  voter  registration  available  to  every 
eligible  lowan.  As  you  know,  we  already 
have  many  of  the  features  of  this  legislation 
in  Iowa. 

One  feature  of  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act  is  voter  registration  as  part  of 
driver's  license  application.  Since  1987, 
lowans  have  had  the  opportunity  to  register 
to  vote  while  applying  for  a  driver's  license. 
Local  officials  do  not  keep  a  record  of  how 
many  citizens  register  to  vote  at  a  driver's 
license  sution,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
many  thousands  of  lowans  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register  while  getting  a  driver's  li- 
cense each  year. 

Another  feature  of  the  proposed  federal  law 
is  registration  by  mail.  Iowa  first  allowed 
registration  by  mail  in  1974.  Since  that  time 
the  process  has  been  streamlined  and  sim- 
plified. Now.  Iowa's  mail  registration  re- 
quirements are  similar  to  those  in  the  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Act.  More  than 
80%  of  voter  registration  in  Iowa  occurs  on 
postcard  forms. 

The  proposed  federal  law  also  includes 
"agency  registration",  the  availability  to 
register  to  vote  at  other  government  depart- 
ments, such  as.  libraries,  schools,  fishing/ 
hunting  license  bureaus,  job  services,  and  so- 
cial services  offices.  This  legislation  passed 
and  the  service  has  been  available  in  Iowa 
since  1987. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act.  because  these  measures  have 
allowed  thousands  of  Iowa  voters  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process.  Making  it  easier  to  reg- 
ister has  not  resulted  in  complaints  of  fraud- 
ulent registrations  or  illegal  voting  as  some 
people  feared. 

By  opening  up  the  registration  process, 
more  citizens  will  be  able  to  take  part  in 
government.  Groups  all  across  the  political 
spectrum  have  called  for  increased  involve- 
ment in,  and  greater  access  to.  the  political 
system. 

Last  year  marked  the  reversal  of  several 
decades  of  declining  participation  in  the 
electoral  process.  There  were  a  number  of 
factors  motivating  more  people  to  vote,  but 
convenient  voter  registration  laws,  like 
those  passed  in  Iowa  in  the  last  few  years, 
certainly  made  it  easier  for  people  to  partici- 
pate in  the  election. 

I  have  written  to  the  Iowa  Congressional 
delegation  and  asked  them  to  take  into  ac- 
count how  well  these  measures  have  worked 
in  Iowa  when  considering  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993.  I  wish  you  the  best 
of  luck  in  passing  this  bill  that  will  encour- 


age and  enable  more  citizens  to  take  part  in 
their  government. 
Sincerely, 

Elaine  Baxter, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  will  not  read  the 
whole  letter,  but  just  a  couple  of  rel- 
evant sections.  It  reads: 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  I  am  writing  in  sup- 
port of  the  National  Voter  Registration  Act 
of  1993  (known  as  the  motor-voter  bill).  As 
Secretary  of  State,  it  has  been  my  goal  to 
make  voter  registration  available  to  every 
eligible  lowan.  As  you  know,  we  already 
have  many  of  the  features  of  this  legislation 
in  Iowa. 

One  feature  of  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act  is  voter  registration  as  part  of 
driver's  license  application. 

Then  she  goes  on  to  describe  the  way 
this  works.  And  I  will  just  read  the 
concluding  part: 

I  heartily  endorse  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act.  because  these  measures  have 
allowed  thousands  of  Iowa  voters  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process.  Making  It  easier  to  reg- 
ister has  not  resulted  in  complaints  of  fraud- 
ulent registrations  or  illegal  voting  as  some 
people  feared. 

They  go  on  to  talk  about  the  impor- 
tance of  opening  up  this  registration 
process. 

I  have  written  to  the  Iowa  Congressional 
delegation  and  asked  them  to  take  into  ac- 
count how  well  these  measures  have  worked 
in  Iowa  when  considering  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993.  I  wish  you  the  best 
of  luck  in  passing  this  bill  that  will  encour- 
age and  enable  more  citizens  to  take  part  in 
their  government. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  friendly  comment? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  If  it  is  a  friendly 
comment,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  think  that  the 
hard  work  and  progress  that  our  sec- 
retary of  state  has  made  in  Iowa  and 
also  the  29  other  States  that  have  done 
a  very  good  job  of  voter  registration 
are  evidence  that  there  is  great 
progress  being  made  in  the  States.  It 
may  be  slower  than  you  think  it  should 
move  but  it  is  probably  within  the  fi- 
nancial capability  of  the  States.  Thus 
we  do  not  need  to  pass  this  motor-voter 
bill. 

Now,  I  want  to  compliment  our  sec- 
retary of  state.  Some  of  these  ideas, 
like  putting  registration  in  the  phone 
books  and  in  the  tax  forms,  have  been 
her  ideas  and  she  has  been  a  leader  in 
this  area. 

But  I  think  it  substantiates  the  point 
I  made  in  my  statement  that  States 
are  doing  well  out  there  without  Fed- 
eral interference. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  There  are  two 
points  I  want  to  make.  One  is  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  builds  on  models  in 
Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

This  is  the  way  it  looks.  Madam 
President.  Combined  with  the  driver's 
license  form,  you  have  the  voter  reg- 
istration card.  It  is  right  there.  It  can 
be  done  as  part  of  the  infrastructure  as 
a  public  service.  It  is  done  in  a  scru- 
pulously nonpartisan  way. 
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These  are  not  additional  costs,  added 
onto  what  States  already  do.  States 
are  involved  in  the  voter  registration 
work.  My  point,  however— to  respond 
to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  about  what  do  we  need  nation- 
ally—is that  when  the  Senator  talked 
about  CRS  figures,  the  55-percent  turn- 
out, that  is  of  the  voting-age  popu- 
lation. Among  those  citizens  that  reg- 
ister, it  is  an  85-percent  turnout;  85 
percent  of  those  citizens  who  were  reg- 
istered turn  out  to  vote. 

Thus,  the  obstacle  that  we  should  be 
concerned  about  in  a  democracy.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  is  the  one  of 
being  able  to  register  to  vote. 

Iowa  does  an  excellent  job.  Min- 
nesota has  motor-voter,  agency-based 
registration,  and  we  have  same-day 
registration.  Not  surprisingly,  we  are 
at  the  very  top  in  terms  of  turnout,  as 
is  Maine,  as  is  Wisconsin,  as  is  North 
Dakota,  that  does  not  even  require  reg- 
istration at  all. 

But,  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa, 
this  is  the  problem.  There  are  about  70 
million  people  in  this  country— 70  mil- 
lion people — who  were  not  registered  to 
vote.  And  if  you  ask  the  question  why, 
I  would  suggest  that  what  we  do  not 
want  to  do  is  blame  the  victim  and  say: 
Well,  they  suffer  from  exotic  diseases 
like  apathy  and  alienation.  So  if  they 
do  not  want  to  register  to  vote,  what  is 
the  problem? 

This  is  the  problem:  In  many  States 
you  cjannot  even  register  by  postcard; 
you  have  to  go  figure  out  where  to  reg- 
ister to  vote.  If  it  is  a  rural  county— 
and  no  other  Senator  in  this  U.S.  Sen- 
ate knows  more  about  rural  America 
than  Senator  Grassley— all  too  often 
it  is  only  one  location.  You  have  to 
drive  a  long  distance — not  open  noon- 
time, and  not  open  weekends — difficult 
for  working  people  to  do. 

Even  in  those  States  where  you  can 
register  by  postcard,  they  are  not  read- 
ily available:  they  are  not  readily 
available  in  public  places.  So  you  do 
not  know  quite  how  to  even  figure  out 
how  to  get  them. 

If  you  combine  those  two  features 
with  one  other  feature,  which  is  you 
have  Byzantine  rules  and  regulations 
so  that  ordinary  citizens  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  to  register  32  days 
before  or  22  days  before  or  17  days  be- 
fore, we  have  a  system  right  now  which 
depresses  voting  participation. 

The  governments  are  involved  one 
way  or  the  other.  Either  State  govern- 
ments are  involved  or  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  involved  in  such  a  way  as 
we  discourage  voter  registration,  we 
depress  participation,  and  by  the  way, 
not  with  neutral  effect,  but  imposing 
undue  hardships  on  working  people  and 
low-  and  moderate-income  people — or 
we  play  an  affirmative  role  in  making 
sure,  as  we  should  in  a  democracy,  that 
every  citizen  is  able  to  register  and 
vote. 

It  is  a  civil  rights  issue.  That  is  why 
we  introduced  this  bill  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
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ate;  that  is  why  I  think  we  will  vote 
cloture:  and  that  is  why  I  think  we  will 
pas8  this  le^cislation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  525  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  recognized. 


BOMBING  OF  THE  WORLD  TRADE 
CENTER 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
like  all  Americans.  I  was  enormously 
encouraged  with  the  news  last  night 
that  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  had  moved  so 
quickly,  so  professionally,  to  appre- 
hend the  suspect  in  the  bombing  of  the 
World  Trade  Center. 

The  breathtaking  pace  with  the  ar- 
rest of  this  individual  is  a  testament  to 
their  skill  and  courage,  and  it  rein- 
forces what  we  know  about  our  law  en- 
forcement people— that  they  are.  in 
fact,  the  best  in  the  world.  I  am  con- 
fident that  should  they  find  that  others 
were  involved  in  this  terrible  deed, 
they  will  move  just  as  swiftly  to  iden- 
tify and  apprehend  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  judicial  process 
has  begun  in  relation  to  this  case,  and 
this  suspect,  as  with  all  suspects,  is 
due  his  day  in  court.  However.  I  am 
disturbed  at  credible  reports  that  the 
individual  charged  with  participating 
In  this  crime.  Mohammed  Saloma.  a 
resident  of  Jersey  City,  NJ.  is  believed 
to  be  connected  with  violent  Moslem 
fundamentalist  groups  that  advocate 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ments of  E^ypt.  Israel,  and  other  Mid- 
dle Eastern  nations. 

These  reports  must  serve  as  a  clarion 
call  for  the  concerted  effort,  in  con- 
junction with  other  nations,  to  inves- 
tigate, to  identify,  and  to  root  out 
groups  who,  under  the  banner  of  Islam, 
perpetrate  violence  throughout  the 
world  and  operate  as  enemies  of  peace 
and  stability.  Clearly,  the  majority  of 
Moslems  in  the  United  States  reject 
this  cult  of  terrorists.  Ones  religion  is 
no  mark  of  one's  politics.  The  Moslems 
of  this  Nation  certainly  do  not  support 
violence  against  fellow  Americans  and 
others. 

Mr.  President,  this  brutal  bombing 
against  innocent  American  civilians, 
on  U.S.  territory,  makes  one  thing 
crystal  clear:  If  the  long  arm  of  Middle 
East  terrorist  grroups  can  strike  at 
Americans  hard  at  work  on  the  hun- 
dredth floor  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
in  Manhattan,  then  no  American  is 
safe. 


I  served  as  a  commissioner  on  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  We  had  offices  on  the  67th 
floor.  This  was  a  building  that 
harbored  life.  There  was  all  kinds  of  ac- 
tivity at  the  center,  and  people  from 
all  over  the  world  work  there.  It  is  the 
core  of  the  world's  financial  and  mone- 
tary systems.  It  seems  impossible  that 
someone  could  violate  the  tranquility, 
the  business,  the  activity  there  in  such 
a  horrible  way. 

Nevertheless,  this  building,  built  like 
a  fortress — and  I  visited  the  site — was 
torn  apart,  in  some  ways  like  a  paper 
bag.  Floors  of  steel  and  concrete  were 
just  demolished.  Cars  were  flipped  over 
on  their  roof,  as  if  they  were  on  a  spit, 
because  there  was  no  room  to  turn.  It 
is  a  miracle  that  not  more  than  the 
five  already  identified  were  killed.  One 
of  them  was  from  New  Jersey.  They 
were  from  all  parts  of  the  region.  It 
was  a  devastating  act,  and  just  to  see 
the  damage  sent  a  chill  up  and  down 
one's  spine. 

It's  a  reminder  that  an  ocean,  no 
matter  how  vast,  and  that  separates  us 
from  the  Middle  East,  does  not  nec- 
essarily protect  us  against  violence.  If 
terrorism  can  rip  our  financial  center 
apart,  bring  this  premier  city  to  its 
knees,  then  it  can  bite,  wound  and  kill 
Americans  anywhere. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  this  arrest, 
and  the  evidence  suggesting  a  possible 
link  between  the  suspect  and  a  violent 
Islamic  movement,  it  is  doubl.v  impor- 
tant for  Federal  criminal  authorities 
to  step  up  the  investigation  of  violent 
Islamic  fundamentalist  groups  in  the 
United  States.  We  need  to  ensure  that 
fundraising  operations  that  exist  in 
this  country  of  this  and  other  Islamic 
fundamentalist  groups  like  Hamas  are 
not  supporting  terrorist  activities.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  command  and  con- 
trol operations  of  terrorist  groups  and 
groups  like  Hamas  are  not  being  exer- 
cised in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  terrorists  cannot  exist 
in  a  vacuum.  They  need  money,  sup- 
plies, and  safe  houses  in  which  to  hide, 
and  to  train  people  to  perpetrate  their 
heinous  crimes.  To  stop  terrorism  in 
its  tracks  and  to  protect  American 
lives,  we  have  to  cut  off  their  sources, 
resources,  their  funding  and  ruthlessly 
root  out  those  who  support  and  bank- 
roll terrorist  operations  from  our  own 
shores.  I  recently  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Christopher,  commending  the 
State  Department's  decision  to  include 
Hamas,  a  violent  terrorist  organization 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  Israel  in 
its  annual  report  on  terrorist  organiza- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  I  sent,  and  a  letter  signed  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  Febniary  26.  1993. 
Hon.  Warren  Christopher. 
Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Secretary  Christopher;  Enclosed  is 
a  letter  I  have  circulated  In  the  Senate  ex- 
pressing support  for  your  reported  decision 
to  include  the  activities  of  Hamas  in  the 
State  Department's  annual  report  on  terror- 
ist or^ranizations. 

The  letter  also  urges  the  State  Department 
to  Include  the  activities  of  other  violent  Is- 
lamic fundamentalist  organizations  In  the 
Middle  EUist  and  recommends  that  the  report 
address  a  number  of  specific  issues. 

I  hope  the  State  Department's  report  will 
respond  to  the  Issues  we  have  addressed  in 
this  letter.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  in  the  future  on  this  and  other  issues  of 
mutual  interest. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  R.  Lautenbero. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  February  25.  1993. 
Hon.  Warren  Christopher, 
Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Christopher:  We  are 
writing  to  express  our  support  for  your  re- 
ported decision  to  include  the  activities  of 
Hamas  in  the  State  Department's  annual  re- 
port on  terrorist  organizations.  We  also  be- 
lieve the  State  Department  report  should  in- 
clude the  activities  of  other  extremist  Is- 
lamic fundamentalist  groups,  also  supported 
by  Iran,  which  use  violent  tactics  and  have 
increased  in  strength  in  the  Middle  E^ast  in 
the  last  year. 

It  is  important  to  obtain  a  better  under- 
standing of  Hamas,  which  opposes  the  Middle 
East  peace  process,  and  other  violent  Islamic 
fundamentalist  groups,  which  are  destabiliz- 
ing forces  in  the  region.  When  the  report  is 
issued  in  April  we  believe  it  should  address  a 
number  of  important  issues. 

First,  in  light  of  recent  news  reports  that 
fund-raising  for  Hamas  may  be  taking  place 
in  the  United  States,  we  believe  the  report 
should  include  a  thorough  review  of  the  or- 
ganization's activities  and  operations — in- 
cluding fund-raising— in  the  United  States. 
Such  review  should  be  carried  out  by  the  ap- 
propriate domestic  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

Second,  we  believe  the  report  should  in- 
clude information  on  the  level  of  financial 
assistance  and  other  support  Hamas  and 
other  violent  Islamic  fundamentalist  organi- 
zations receive  from  foreign  governments, 
particularly  Iran. 

Third,  we  believe  the  report  should  include 
information  on  the  level  of  assistance  and 
support  provided  to  Hamas  and  other  violent 
Islamic  fundamentalist  organizations  by 
non-governmental  organizations  and  individ- 
uals in  foreign  countries,  such  as  Jordan, 
Iran,  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Sudan. 

Fourth,  we  believe  the  report  should  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  location  of  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  Hamas  and  other  vio- 
lent fundamentalist  Islamic  organizations, 
and  an  overview  of  military  and  training  op- 
erations both  inside  Israel  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Finally,  we  would  appreciate  receiving 
supplementary  reports  on  Hamas  and  other 
violent  Islamic  fundamentalist  organiza- 
tions. It  is  important  for  the  Congress  and 
the  public  to  have  a  fuller  understanding  of 
these  newly  emerging  groups  which  support 
violence  and  terrorism. 

The  militant  Islamic  Hamas,  which  sup- 
ports violent  tactics,  is  a  dangerously  desta- 
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bilizing  force  in  the  Middle  E)ast.  It  is  clear 
that  this  group  rejects  the  peace  process  and 
supports  violence.  The  Hamas  covenant 
reads  "*  •  *  There  is  no  solution  to  the  Pal- 
estinian problem  except  by  Jihad.  The  initia- 
tives, proposals,  and  International  Con- 
ferences are  but  a  waste  of  time,  an  exercise 
in  futility." 

Additionally,  the  group  is  irrevocably  op- 
posed to  Israel's  existence.  Numerous  Israe- 
lis have  been  brutally  killed  by  Hamas  ter- 
rorists and  the  group  claims  responsibility 
for  the  recent  kidnapping  and  murder  of 
Moshe  Toledano,  a  civilian  border  patrol- 
man. When  Hamas  recently  took  responsibil- 
ity for  the  brutal  killing  of  two  Israeli  sol- 
diers, Hamas  issued  a  statement  saying 
"*  *  *  Hamas  and  its  armed  wing  Izz-al-din 
al-Qassam  will  continue  to  wage  a  merciless 
war  until  the  total  liberation  of  all  the  land 
of  Palestine." 

Israel  is  not  the  only  country  that  is 
threatened  by  the  increasing  support  from 
militant  Islamic  fundamentalist  groups 
similar  to  Hamas  which  use  terrorist  tactics. 
Violent  fundamentalist  Islamic  organiza- 
tions are  a  destabilizing  force  throughout 
the  Middle  East.  In  the  last  year,  these 
groups  have  grown  in  strength  in  the  region, 
particularly  in  Egypt,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia. 
Like  Hamas,  these  groups  are  supported  by 
Iran,  are  committed  to  overthrowing  govern- 
ments across  the  region,  and  raise  the  spec- 
ter of  destabillzation  in  the  region. 

We  believe  that  including  Hamas  and  simi- 
lar Islamic  fundamentalist  groups  that  use 
violent  tactics  in  the  annual  report  on  ter- 
rorist organizations  is  a  useful  step  which 
will  provide  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
problems  these  groups  pose  in  the  Middle 
East.  Ultimately,  other  governments  and 
their  citizens  must  be  discouraged  from  pro- 
viding financial  support  for  organizations 
which  foster  terrorist  activities.  We  encour- 
age you  to  work  toward  that  end.  The  United 
States  and  the  international  community 
must  be  vigilant  in  efforts  to  rid  the  world  of 
terrorism. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
this  vital  matter,  and  appreciate  your  atten- 
tion to  this  request. 
Sincerely. 
Chuck    Grassley.    Edward    M.    Kennedy, 
Jay  Rockefeller,  Conrad  Burns,  Alfonse 
D"Amato,   Larry   Pressler,   Slade  Gor- 
ton, Arlen  Specter.  Phil  Gramm, 
Frank  R.  Lautenberg,  Chris  Dodd,  Paul 
Simon,  Herb  Kolil,  Patty  Murray,  Russ 
Felngold,       Dale      Bumpers,      Daniel 
Inouye,  Tom  Harkln. 
Connie  Mack,  Bob  Smith,  Malcolm  Wal- 
lop, Dan  Coats,  Don  Nickles,  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  Jesse  Helms,  Orrln  Hatch,  Ernest 
Hollings,  Kent  Conrad,  Dennis  DeCon- 
cini,  Barbara  Mikulski,  Daniel  Akaka, 
Daniel      Moynihan,     Richard     Bryan. 
Harry  Reld,  Claiborne  Pell,  Carl  Levin, 
Paul  Sarbanes,  Donald  W.  Riegle. 
Carol  Moseley-Braun,  Joseph  Lieberman, 
John   C.   Danforth,  Dirk  Kempthorne, 
Larry  E.  Craig,  Chuck  Robb,  Richard 
Shelby,  Harris  Wofford,  Kit  Bond.  J. 
Bennett  Johnston, 
Barbara  Boxer,  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 
Dianne  Felnstein,  Hank  Brown,  Mitch 
McConnell.  John  McCain,  Bob  Kerrey. 
Dick  Lugar,  Bill  Bradley. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  The  World  Trade 
Center  bombing  indicates  that  our 
Government  must  go  further.  To  that 
end,  I  urge  the  State  Department  in 
my  letter  to  investigate  the  activities 
and  sources  of  funding  of  other  extrem- 
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ist  Islamic  fundamentalist  groups 
which  use  violent  tactics  and  which 
threaten  America  and  our  allies,  Israel, 
and  other  Middle  Eastern  governments. 
The  group  that,  according  to  the  press 
reports  and  investigators,  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  World  Trade  Center 
bombing,  appears  to  fall  into  that  cat- 
egory. Hamas  and  other  violent  groups 
of  that  ilk  support  violence  as  a  means 
of  achieving  their  goals.  They  are  also 
completely  opposed  to  the  peace  proc- 
ess and  are  committed  to  wiping  Israel 
off  of  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

They  are  committed  to  establishing 
Islamic  fundamentalist  groups 
throughout  the  Middle  East. 

I  had  occasion  to  see  a  Hamas  char- 
ter recently.  I  recently  appeared  on  a 
CNN  program  with  Larry  King  about 
Hamas.  The  image  that  is  portrayed  in 
the  press  of  the  Hamas  people  who  are 
in  Lebanon  is  of  a  group  of  innocents 
suddenly  swept  from  their  homes,  de- 
ported, and  held  in  confinement  with- 
out food  or  medicine.  But  when  the  in- 
dividual representing  Hamas  was  asked 
by  Larry  King  whether  or  not  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Hamas  charter  that  com- 
mits Hamas  to  kill  every  Jew,  that 
commits  Hamas  to  make  Palestine  an 
Islamic  fundamentalist  state  were 
true,  he  would  not  say  no. 

Those  kinds  of  violent  groups  have 
no  place  anywhere  in  the  world.  But 
particularly  they  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged or  able  to  support  terrorist 
activities  in  this,  our  country. 

Violent  Islamic  fundamentalist  orga- 
nizations are  committed  to  overthrow- 
ing governments  and  establishing  Is- 
lamic fundamentalist  governments 
throughout  the  Middle  East  region. 
Whether  it  is  Algeria,  Tunisia,  or 
Egypt,  it  does  not  matter;  they  want  to 
overthrow  those  governments.  They  do 
not  want  the  democratic  process  to  be 
working.  As  such,  Hamas  and  other 
violent  groups  are  a  dangerous,  desta- 
bilizing force  in  the  Middle  East  and 
could  become  a  potent  force  of  terror- 
ism here  in  America,  as  we  have  seen. 

In  the  last  year,  violent  Islamic  fun- 
damentalist groups  have  grown  in 
strength  in  the  region,  particularly  in 
the  countries  that  I  named  before: 
Egypt,  Tunisia,  and  Algeria.  Israelis 
have  been  brutally  killed  by  Hamas 
terrorists.  And  like  Hamas,  these  affili- 
ated groups  are  supported  by  Iran  and 
are  conmtiitted  to  overthrowing  govern- 
ments across  the  region.  And  now  it 
appears  that  they  want  to  strike  us 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  violent  Islamic  fundamen- 
talist organizations  or  compatriot  or- 
ganizations strike  again  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Egypt  or  in  Israel,  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  And  strike 
again  they  will,  unless  we  stop  them. 
We  have  to  cut  them  off  at  the  knees, 
starve  them  from  funding,  and  clean 
them  out  of  our  land. 

If  you  read  today's  Washington  Post, 
you  saw  comments  by  President  Muba- 


rak of  Egypt.  They  will  not  tolerate  in 
Egypt  this  kind  of  violent  activity. 

If  these  people  are  indeed  operating 
and  fundraising  here  to  support  vio- 
lence, we  have  to  stop  it  as  quickly  as 
we  can. 

I  call  on  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  State  Department  to  redouble  their 
efforts  in  this  area,  and  to  work  with 
peace-loving  nations  around  the  world 
to  similarly  deal  with  this  threat. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a  copy  of 
a  book,  "Patterns  on  Global  Terror- 
ism." It  is  issued  each  year.  And  one  of 
the  things  that  we  asked  for  is  to  make 
sure  that  Hamas  and  other  violent  fun- 
damentalist groups  are  included  in  this 
list. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
cover  page  of  this  publication  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  to  confirm  a  point  of 
reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[United  States  Department  of  State,  April 
1992] 
Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism:  1991 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  very  obvious  that  there  was  a  great 
deal   of  satisfaction   in   the  detection 
and  the  arrest  of  the  suspect  who  may 
have  committed  or  been  partially  re- 
sponsible, for  this  crime.  And  as  I  said, 
everyone  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court. 
This  individual  is  as  well.  That  a  sus- 
pect is  charged  so  quickly  is  again  a 
testament  to  the  quality  of  the  work  of 
the  law  enforcement  groups  involved. 

Our  heart  goes  out  to  those  who  lost 
family  members  and  friends.  It  goes 
out  to  those  who  were  frightened  be- 
yond imagination  in  elevators,  50-some 
stories  in  the  air.  Our  heart  goes  out  to 
the  youngsters  and  their  teachers  who 
were  jammed  in  the  elevator,  in  dark- 
ness, for  hours.  The  children  were 
brave,  and  they  summoned  up  courage 
because  their  teachers  helped  inspire 
them  to  do  so. 

But  there  are  many  people  who  are 
still  afraid. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  again  we  are 
delighted  and  pleased  with  the  response 
of  law  enforcement,  the  fact  is  that  we 
must  do  everything  we  can  in  this  fi-ee 
Nation  of  ours  to  stamp  out  these  ter- 
rorists, to  cut  off  their  funding,  and  to 
eliminate  their  ability  to  perpetrate 
violence. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing  me.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thaL  I  may  be 
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allowed  to  speak  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  IMPORTATION  OF  GUNS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  deep  concern  over 
a  present  policy  that  I  believe  should 
be  carefully  reviewed.  I  am  speaking 
today  about  our  policy  that  allows  the 
massive  importation  of  weapons  and 
guns  into  our  country. 

My  renewed  interest  in  this  issue  was 
sparked  only  yesterday  while  I  was  sit- 
ting at  home  reading  the  Washington 
Post.  In  fact,  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
page  I  noticed  a  picture  of  an  AK-47, 
semiautomatic  rifle,  next  to  the  head- 
line that  read  "Chinese  Army  Now 
Major  U.S.  Arms  Merchants." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  quite 
frankly,  I  was  so  shocked  I  had  to  read 
this  article  for  the  second  and  the  third 
time  to  make  certain  that  I  was  cor- 
rectly interpreting  what  was  on  the 
page.  The  article  reported  that  the 
United  States  imported  almost  2  mil- 
lion guns  from  the  Chinese  military  be- 
tween 1989  and  1991,  and  how  in  1992  the 
amount  of  weapons  imported  from 
China  will  surpass  the  1991  level. 

I  was  also  shocked  by  this  very  irre- 
sponsible trend,  and  how  it  developed 
from  our  politics  of  today.  We  have  al- 
lowed millions  of  deadly  weapons  to  ar- 
rive in  this  country  strictly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chinese  military.  Now, 
how  did  we  allow  this  to  take  place? 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  did  not 
allow  the  Chinese  to  sell  such  items 
into  our  country.  But,  in  1987,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  decided  that  it  was  OK  to 
allow  China  to  ship  its  guns  and  weap- 
ons into  the  United  States.  Capitaliz- 
ing on  this  initiative,  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary quickly  became  the  largest  sup- 
plier of  arms  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

At  the  same  time  those  Chinese 
weapons  were  being  shipped  into  our 
country,  we  as  a  country  were  also 
shipping  our  weapons  over  to  China, 
thus  allowing  the  Chinese  military  to 
benefit  from  our  technology  and  mili- 
tary accomplishments. 

When  the  Tiananmen  Square  mas- 
sacre occurred,  we  finally  decided  it 
was  time  to  review  such  policies  with 
China.  And  in  1989  President  Bush  man- 
dated the  State  Department  to  stop 
selling  arms  to  China.  However,  at  this 
time  he  did  not  stop  us  purchasing 
arms  from  China. 

So  what  happened?  We  allowed  China 
to  ship  millions  of  weapons  and  a  great 
number  of  munitions  into  the  United 
States. 


Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  question 
why  we  allow  China  this  luxury,  given 
its  continued  refusal  to  recognize  in- 
ternal calls  for  the  spread  of  democ- 
racy, I  question  the  moral  justification 
of  allowing  the  Chinese  military  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  a  United  States 
policy  that  lets  them  flood  our  streets 
today  with  millions  of  Chinese  weap- 
ons. 

Needless  to  say.  these  same  weapons 
that  arrive  on  the  boats  from  China  are 
continuously  linked  to  so  many  sense- 
less murders  that  plague  our  cities 
today.  Most  recently,  we  are  currently 
witnessing  the  hostile  standoff  in 
Waco,  TX,  between  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms office,  and  the  heavily  armed 
members  of  the  fanatical  Branch 
Davidian  cult. 

I  should  point  out  also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  is  this  very  bureau,  the 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Bureau, 
that  is  charged  with  regulating  the 
flow  of  deadly  arms  that  enter  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  bureau, 
in  accordance  with  our  loose  policies 
on  arms  importation  is  the  office  that 
approves  the  delivery  of  millions  of 
Chinese  weapons  into  the  United 
States. 

I  became  alarmed  when  I  heard  re- 
ports that  the  cult  members  in  Waco, 
TX,  are  armed  with,  among  other  dan- 
gerous weapons,  many  imported  AK-47 
semiautomatic  rifles. 

What  does  surprise  me  most  is  that 
no  one  has  made  the  connection  that 
the  AK-47  is  the  same  rifle  that  the 
Chinese  military  has  been  delivering  to 
the  United  States  by  the  millions  since 
1989.  Since  the  Chinese  are  the  No.  1 
supplier  of  the  AK-47  to  the  United 
States,  it  is  very  possible  that  inside 
this  cult  compound  in  Waco,  TX.  there 
are  a  number  of  Chinese-made,  AK^7 
rifles  that  are  being  pointed  straight  at 
our  own  Treasury  Department  ATF 
agents. 

Is  that  not  ironic,  that  due  to  the 
past  administration's  policies  the  ATF 
agents  today,  in  Waco.  TX,  are  facing 
the  same  deadly  weapons  that  were  ap- 
proved by  the  ATF  office  in  Washing- 
ton. DC?  I  should  say  that  I  do  not 
fault  the  ATF  Bureau  for  this  problem. 
Unfortunately  they  have  simply  been 
following  the  policies  that  were  put  in 
place  by  past  administrations. 

I  might  add  that  one  of  the  four 
young  ATF  agents  who  was  killed  in 
Waco  was  a  26-year-old  citizen.  Robert 
J.  Williams,  of  Little  Rock.  AR. 

Over  the  past  12  years  I  have  been 
very  outspoken  about  the  dangers  of 
sending  U.S.  weapons  overseas.  In  fact, 
in  1990  my  Governmental  Affairs  sub- 
committee held  a  hearing  about  export 
licensing,  and  how  easy  it  was  to  be- 
come an  exporter  of  arms  to  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  today,  based  on  loose 
State  Department  arms  controls  poli- 
cies. My  criticisms  were  based  on  the 
fact  that  once  these  weapons  leave  our 


borders,  it  is  totally  impossible  to 
guarantee  that  they  will  not  fall  into 
the  wrong  hands. 

My  concerns  were  justified  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  war.  when  our  Allied 
forces  often  found  themselves  battling 
against  the  same  weapons  that  we  had 
exported  to  our  "friends"  overseas. 

Also,  our  past  concerns  were  targeted 
at  loose  policies  on  the  exportation  of 
U.S.  arms.  Let  me  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  when  it  comes  to  arms  trade,  it 
definitely  cuts  both  ways.  We  were 
forced  to  fight  against  our  own  ex- 
ported weapons  in  Desert  Storm  and 
currently  our  ATF  agents  are  engaged 
with  cult  members  who  are  wielding 
imported  foreign-made  arms  that  were 
approved  by  our  own  ATF  office  in 
Washington. 

I  believe  that  we  should  be  much 
more  careful  and  responsible  when  de- 
termining how  many  of  these  weapons, 
or  any  at  all.  enter  the  streets  of  the 
American  cities  or  anywhere  else  in 
our  country. 

I  am  disturbed  that  in  this  case,  the 
Chinese  military  has  prospered  from 
the  United  States  policy  that  allows 
them  to  flood  our  cities  with  deadly 
firearms.  I  am  also  disturbed  that  the 
lives  of  young  ATF  agents  were  pos- 
sibly taken  by  the  same  foreign-made 
weapons  that  our  loose  arms  tra4e  poli- 
cies allowed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  had  the 
privilege  of  discussing  my  frustration 
on  this  issue  with  my  colleague  from 
Kansas.  Senator  Kassebaum.  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas,  Senator  Bump- 
ers, and  other  Members  of  this  body.  I 
became  very  concerned,  as  I  know  they 
did,  to  find  that  our  policy  was  so 
loose.  We  discussed  the  chance  of  hav- 
ing some  hearings  or  perhaps  ulti- 
mately some  legislation  to  deal  with 
this  issue  at  hand.  I  think  that  it  will 
be  very  important  for  all  of  us,  whether 
we  are  Democrats  or  Republicans,  to 
shed  more  light  on  the  problems  that 
we  see  today  in  this  massive  arms 
trade  that  ultimately  is  flooding  Amer- 
ica with  these  weapons  that  are  only 
for  one  purpose  and  that  is  killing  peo- 
ple. 

After  reading  the  Post  article  yester- 
day. I  sent  a  short  note  to  Secretary  of 
State  Christopher  and  to  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Bentsen  asking  for  a  review  of 
this  irresponsible  policy.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  it  is  unthink- 
able for  us  to  allow  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary to  benefit  from  freely  supplying 
our  streets  and  cities  with  millions  of 
deadly  arms  and  weapons.  I  believe 
that  we  should  now  carefully  review 
this  and  other  arms  trade  policies. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 
I  see  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Kansas  on  the  floor  who  may  want  to 
add  her  own  comments. 


ExHiBrr  1 

CfflNESE  Army  Now  Major  U.S.  Arms 

Merchants 

(By  John  Pomfret) 

The  Chinese  armed  forces  exported  close  to 
2  million  guns  to  the  United  States  from  1989 
through  1991  and  set  up  or  bought  a  number 
of  companies  here  in  an  effort  to  earn  hard 
currency  and  obtain  American  technology 
for  military  use,  according  to  U.S.  officials 
and  documents. 

Acting  aggressively  on  a  1987  White  House 
decision  to  allow  Chinese  arms  imports. 
Beijing's  army  already  has  become  the  larg- 
est foreign  supplier  of  small  arms  to  the 
American  market,  according  to  documents 
supplied  by  the  Treasury  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

The  move  into  the  United  States  is  indic- 
ative of  the  growing  power  and  confidence  of 
the  Chinese  military,  which  over  decades  has 
evolved  from  a  guerrilla  army  Into  a  well- 
equipped  military  of  3  million,  say  special- 
ists here. 

Between  1989  and  1991.  according  to  statis- 
tics obtained  from  the  Treasury's  arms  bu- 
reau through  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
request,  1.92  million  Chinese  weapons  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  ammunition  were 
brought  into  the  United  States.  While  com- 
plete 1992  statistics  on  imported  Chinese 
weapons  are  not  yet  available,  they  appear 
to  surpass  1991,  a  record  year,  U.S.  Customs 
Service  sources  added. 

One  of  the  Chinese-made  guns,  an  AK-47 
semiautomatic  manufactured  by  a  huge  de- 
fense firm,  China  North  Industries,  or 
Norinco,  was  used  by  a  gunman  to  kill  two 
people  and  wound  three  others  in  front  of 
CIA  headquarters  on  Jan.  25.  "Chinese  guns 
are  flooding  the  market."  said  a  high-rank- 
ing official  of  the  Treasury's  arms  bureau. 
"They're  the  K  mart  of  weapons  manufactur- 
ers." 

In  the  United  States,  businesses  owned  by 
the  People's  Liberation  Army,  as  China's 
armed  forces  collectively  are  known,  import 
pig  iron,  basketballs,  bicycles,  car  jacks, 
barbells,  silk  jackets  and  negligees  from  fac- 
tories in  China.  Additional  companies  are 
seeking  to  buy  American  businesses,  espe- 
cially those  specializing  in  high  technology. 

In  a  move  that  has  concerned  some  U.S. 
military  officials,  one  firm  linked  to  the 
military,  China  National  Aero-Technology 
Import-Export  Corp.,  established  a  small  air- 
plane parts  manufacturing  company  near  Se- 
attle after  its  attempt  to  buy  a  similar  but 
larger  firm  was  stopped  by  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration because  of  security  concerns  in  1989. 

FBI  agents  and  private  investigators  say 
companies  owned  by  China's  army — which 
are  active  in  at  least  seven  states — are  be- 
lieved to  be  contributing  the  bulk  of  their 
profits  here  to  China's  military  moderniza- 
tion drive. 

The  drive,  which  alms  to  turn  China  Into 
Asia's  premier  power  in  the  next  century, 
was  begun  by  China's  senior  leader  Deng 
Xiaoping  in  the  1980s.  It  recently  received  a 
boost  when  a  leading  advocate  of  a  stronger 
military.  Gen.  Liu  Huaqing.  took  over  the 
important  Central  Military  Commission, 
similar  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the 
United  States. 

FBI  agents  and  American  businessmen 
with  knowledge  of  the  companies  say  profits 
are  also  being  used  by  corrupt  officers  to  pad 
bank  accounts  abroad,  a  common  occurrence 
in  China.  Other  earnings  appear  earmarked 
to  strengthen  China's  internal  security  appa- 
ratus, which,  following  the  massive 
prodemocracy  demonstrations  of  1989,  is  also 
working  to  upgrade  its  forces. 


A  firm  with  ties  to  China's  main  internal 
strike  force,  for  example,  has  been  operating 
near  Detroit  since  March  1989.  In  1991,  it  re- 
ported annual  sales  of  J4.5  million,  mostly  In 
Chinese  weapons  and  ammunition,  according 
to  financial  records.  Sales  last  year  appeared 
to  be  up. 

According  to  documents  provided  by  a 
source  in  the  Customs  Service,  the  firm,  CJA 
Equipment  Import  and  Export  Co.,  Imported 
788  tons  of  ammunition  and  more  than  20,(XI0 
guns  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1992. 

Chief  among  the  guns  was  the  SKS  semi- 
automatic rifle,  a  popular  collector's  item  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  Vietnam  War, 
China  shipped  vast  numbers  of  the  SKS  to 
North  Vietnam. 

The  CJA  firm  does  the  bulk  of  its  business 
with  China  Jing  An  Co.,  which,  according  to 
a  U.S.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  report,  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  People's  Armed 
Police,  China's  main  anti-riot  force. 

CJA's  president,  Sui  Chan,  said  his  com- 
pany did  much  business  with  China  Jing  An 
Co.  but  was  not  owned  by  it.  He  declined  to 
answer  further  questions.  "We  are  an  inde- 
pendent business,"  he  said. 

"The  main  reason  the  Chinese  go  into  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  is  to  make  dol- 
lars," said  T.  Van  Magers,  a  specialist  on 
China  and  assistant  section  chief  of  the 
FBI's  Intelligence  Division.  "That  money 
can  be  used  for  any  number  of  things — buy- 
ing restricted  technology,  importing  Mer- 
cedes-Benzes or  running  operations  abroad." 

The  move  by  Chinese  military  firms  into 
the  United  States-which  started  in  the  mid- 
1980s— has  occurred  with  little  or  no  public 
debate  in  this  country.  The  United  States 
began  allowing  China  to  sell  weapons  here  in 
1987  in  what  officials  have  described  as  pri- 
marily a  business  decision. 

At  the  time,  American  firms  were  selling 
weapons  and  weapons-related  technology  to 
China,  and  the  Chinese  demand  for  access  to 
the  U.S.  market  was  seen  as  fair  reciprocity. 
After  the  1989  crackdown  on  pro-democracy 
demonstrators  in  China,  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration stopped  U.S.  weapons  sales  to  China, 
although  it  continued  to  allow  Chinese  mili- 
tary firms  to  operate  and  to  sell  their  weai>- 
ons  in  the  United  States. 

"Foreigners  have  rights  to  set  up  compa- 
nies in  this  country  as  long  as  they  function 
according  to  U.S.  law,"  a  State  Department 
official  said.  "There  is  not  an  overriding  for- 
eign policy  Interest  here." 

However,  some  analysts  argue  that  the 
United  States  should  consider  whether  it 
wants  to  be  in  the  position  of  aiding  China's 
military  modernization. 

"The  Chinese  military  is  pretty  much 
doing  anything  it  can  to  make  money  so 
they  can  get  the  dollars  back  to  China,  so 
they  can  buy  things  primarily  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  won't  sell  them."  said  Wendy 
Frieman.  a  specialist  on  the  Chinese  mili- 
tary for  a  Virginia-based  think  tank.  Science 
Application  International  Corp.  "Opening 
businesses  in  the  United  States  gives  the  de- 
fense firms  a  window  into  the  United 
States." 

While  not  currently  considered  a  threat  to 
American  interests.  China  is  flexing  its  mus- 
cles in  Asia.  Within  the  last  year,  for  exam- 
ple. Beijing  has  rekindled  a  war  of  words 
with  Vietnam  and  other  countries  bordering 
the  South  China  Sea  over  the  disputed  own- 
ership of  the  Spratly  Islands  chain,  believed 
to  be  rich  in  offshore  oil.  And  recent  reports 
say  China  is  seeking  either  to  build  or  pur- 
chase an  aircraft  carrier. 

June  Dreyer,  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Miami  who  often 


writes  on  the  Chinese  military,  said  she  also 
has  concerns  about  the  firms  being  used  to 
collect  intelligence  or  obtain  restricted  tech- 
nology here. 

"I  do  think  that  there  is  an  intelligence 
facet  to  this  business."  she  said.  "The  more 
offices  these  companies  open  up,  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  to  control." 

In  early  1989.  one  firm  tied  to  the  military. 
China  National  Aero-Technology  Import  and 
Export  Corp..  or  CATIC.  bought  an  American 
aerospace  company.  Mamco.  But  in  July  of 
that  year.  President  Bush  forced  CATIC  to 
divest.  Mamco.  near  Seattle,  supplied  tail 
and  wing  assemblies  to  Boeing,  the  principal 
American  aerospace  firm.  At  the  time,  the 
White  House  said  CATICs  "continued  con- 
trol of  Mamco  might  threaten  to  impair  na- 
tional security." 

However,  several  months  later.  CATIC  es- 
tablished a  smaller  company  in  Seattle 
called  Queen  Tech  USA,  which  also  supplies 
airplane  parts  to  Boeing,  according  to  Zhang 
Bishu.  Queen  Tech's  president. 

Zhang,  who  confirmed  that  the  company  is 
owned  by  CATIC.  said  it  currently  produces 
in  China  airplane  parts— including  vertical 
fins  and  cargo  doors — for  Boeing  planes  and 
plans  to  start  production  in  the  United 
States  "soon."  The  firm  is  also  seeking  to 
invest  in  the  United  States,  preferably  in  the 
high-technology  field,  he  said. 

"We  learned  our  lesson  from  Mamco," 
Zhang  said.  "Next  time  we  will  do  it  better." 

According  to  a  Defense  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy report,  China's  defense  industry  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  "the  uniformed  services  of 
the  People's  Liberation  Army  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Military  Commission,  and  the  de- 
fense-related industrial  ministries  under  di- 
rection of  the  State  Council" — China's  cabi- 
net. 

Firms  like  China  North  Industries,  which 
in  the  1980s  had  tank  and  artillery  manufac- 
turing plants  in  Iraq,  and  CATIC  belong  to 
the  former  category,  while  China  Jing  An 
and  another  firm  also  active  In  the  United 
States.  Poly  technologies  Inc.,  belong  to  the 
latter. 

Linking  the  two  categories  is  a  powerful 
organization  called  the  Commission  on 
Science,  Technology  and  Industry  for  Na- 
tional Defense.  Its  director  is  Deng  Nan,  the 
daughter  of  Deng  Xiaoping. 

Among  the  Chinese  defense  firms  in  the 
United  States.  Norinco  appears  to  have  the 
largest  operation,  which  includes  at  least 
two  wings — one  based  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
other  in  California.  Norinco's  glossy  1993  ex- 
port catalogue  hawks  tanks  and  rocket-pro- 
pelled grenades  and  boasts  about  the  firm's 
American  connection. 

"China  is  the  inventor  of  powder  and  rock- 
et with  long  history  of  ordnance  production 
and  application,"  it  reads,  somewhat 
ungrammatically.  "Norinco  has  founded  a 
lot  of  overseas  joint  ventures  or  cooperative 
companies  as  well  as  exclusively  invested  en- 
terprises through  direct  investment  in  such 
countries  and  regions  as  USA.  FRG  [Ger- 
many], UAE  [United  Arab  Emirates],  Singa- 
pore and  Hong  Kong,  etc." 

Zhang  Xiaochuen.  the  vice  president  of  the 
New  Jersey-based  NIC  International,  a 
Norinco-owned  firm  with  offices  in  New  York 
and  Seattle,  said  his  firm  sells  "basketballs, 
truck  springs,  silk  jackets,  cotton  textiles 
and  wants  to  do  lots  more  trading." 

"When  we  get  enough  money,  maybe  we'll 
invest,  "  he  said.  "We'll  probably  go  high- 
tech.  That  is  a  very  good  market  in  China." 

J.L.  Chan,  a  vice  president  with  China 
Sports,  a  California-based  firm,  said  his  com- 
pany also  is  related  to  Norinco  and  does  a 
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grood  business  in  small-weapons  sales,  once 
exporting  "several  thousand"  sporting  rifles 
to  a  "Latin  American  country"  several  years 
ago.  He  declined  to  supply  further  details. 

"We  recently  began  shipping  Norinco  mo- 
torcycles to  Mexico,"  he  said.  "It's  a  good 
business." 

U.S.  Customs  documents  show  that  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1992.  China  Sports  im- 
ported 874  tons  of  ammunition  and  about 
15.000  guns,  including  handguns  and  SKS 
semiautomatic  rifles. 

Another  firm.  PolyUSA.  is  based  in  At- 
lanta and,  according  to  law  enforcement 
agents.  is  closely  associated  with 
Polytechnologies  Inc.,  a  wing  of  the  armed 
forces,  General  Political  Department.  The 
parent  company  has  been  implicated  in  the 
sale  of  Silkworm  missiles  to  Iran  in  the  1980s 
and  is  run  by  He  Ping,  Deng's  son-in-law. 
The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms' statistics  show  that  PolyUSA  im- 
ported more  weapons  into  the  United  States 
from  1989  to  1991  than  any  other  single  Chi- 
nese-owned firm:  361,354. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  just  rise  to  join  in  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]  who  I  believe  has  spoken  elo- 
quently to  the  problems  that  we  ad- 
dressed earlier  on  the  floor  and  have 
found  we  share  a  great  concern. 

When  I  saw  the  story  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  my  first  thought  was  I  be- 
lieved that  type  of  assault  weapon  had 
been  banned  under  an  Executive  order 
of  President  Bush  because  AK-47's  were 
of  an  assault-type  weapon  that  was  on 
that  list.  The  difference  is  there  are  de- 
rivatives now,  and  unless  it  is  classi- 
fied as  assault,  it  cannot  be  banned  for 
import.  This  was  because  of  derivatives 
designated  for  sporting  purposes. 

The  sporting  purposes,  I  will  argue. 
Mr.  President,  are  becoming  a  real 
tragedy  in  this  country  and  many  of 
our  larger  urban  centers  are  beginning 
to  look  Third  World  on  the  streets 
when  you  can  see  teenagers  with  as- 
sault weapons. 

I  certainly  agree  that  forcing  a  ban 
on  the  import  of  assault  weapons  is  not 
going  to  stop  crime,  and  we  are  awash 
with  these  weapons  now.  But  I  clearly 
believe.  Mr.  President,  we  must  find  a 
way  to  make  the  letter  of  the  law 
match  the  intent  of  the  law. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sen- 
ator Pryor.  Senator  Bumpers,  and  oth- 
ers who  are  interested  in  trying  to  ad- 
dress this  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
ways.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  would  be  some 
hearings  so  that  we  can  understand  ex- 
actly how  these  derivatives  are  des- 
ignated, what  is  the  process  now  in  de- 
termining what  is  allowed  and  what  is 
not  allowed  in  our  import  policy. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
sincerely  thank  my  good  friend  from 
Kansas.  Senator  Kassebaum,  for  her  el- 
oquent statement  on  this  issue.  I  would 
like  to  say  something  else:  that  in  1990. 


I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  know  our 
subcommittee  in  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  held  a  hearing— I 
think  I  alluded  to  it — on  just  how  easy 
it  is  to  become  an  arms  exporter  in  our 
country  simply  by  sending  the  State 
Department  about  10  bucks  or  so.  Be- 
fore you  know  it,  you  are  a  licensed 
arms  exporter. 

It  was  so  incredible  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ease  with  which  people  be- 
come exporters.  It  was  so  incredible 
that  I  did  not  believe  it  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  else  believed  it. 

I  am  now  in  a  sincere  state  of  dis- 
belief about  the  importing  business  of 
these  tremendous  numbers  of  Chinese 
weapons  that  are  flooding  the  cities 
and  the  rural  area  of  our  country  and 
are  endangering  the  lives  of  innocent 
people  daily. 

Most  of  these  weapons  are  made  over- 
seas and  they  are  being  imported  into 
our  country,  huge  profits  are  being 
made  and  danger  is  created  each  day.  It 
is  a  totally  irresponsible  policy. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  and  any  and  all  of  our 
colleagues  who  share  our  concern  that 
we  must  do  something  about  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  something  that  we  must  ad- 
dress now  and  we  cannot  wait  any 
longer. 
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CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  cloture  motion  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  S.  460,  the  motor- 
voter  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  S.  460.  the  motor- voter  bill. 
Wendell  Ford.  Tom  Daschle.  Bob  Kerrey. 
Harlan  Mathews.  Harris  Wofford,  Pat 
Leahy,  Daniel  K.  Akaka,  Jeff  Binga- 
man.      Dale      Bumpers.      Russell      D. 
Feingold,    Carol    Moseley-Braun.    Bob 
Krueger.    Howard    Metzenbaum,    John 
Glenn,  Joseph  Lieberman,  Don  Rlegle. 
Paul  Wellstone.  George  Mitchell. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  manda- 
tory live  quorum,  as  required  under 
rule  XXII,  be  waived  with  respect  to 
this  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


riod  for  morning  business,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nomination,  re- 
ported today  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation: William  J.  Perry,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  nominee  be  con- 
firmed: that  any  statements  api)ear  in 
the  Record  as  if  read:  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the  table: 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified of  the  Senate's  action:  and  that 
the  Senate  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination  was  considered  and 
confirmed  as  follows: 

William  J.  Perry,  to  be  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

NOMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  J.  PERRY 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  add  a  word.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  Dr.  Perry  for  many, 
many  years.  Chairman  NUNN  and  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  along  with  other 
members  of  that  Committee  had  a  very 
thorough  hearing  with  this  nominee 
this  week,  at  which  time  all  aspects  of 
his  career  were  probed  carefully. 

It  was  the  determination  of  the  com- 
mittee that  he  is  eminently  qualified 
for  this  post,  particularly  of  those  of  us 
who,  as  I  say,  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  him  through  a  variety  of  po- 
sitions, both  in  Government  and  in  the 
private  sector  as  well  as  several  foun- 
dations. He  has  done  a  lot  of  work,  for 
example,  for  the  Aspen  Institute,  spe- 
cifically on  defense,  through  the  years. 
And  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  President  as  well  as  Secretary 
Aspin  are  to  be  commended  for  this 
outstanding  choice.  He  is  a  man  of  im- 
peccable character,  a  man  with  exten- 
sive background,  and  he  will  be  a  great 
working  partner  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
and,  of  course,  a  close  and  valued  ad- 
viser to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Again,  those  of  us  who  have  known 
him  are  confident  that  he  will  work 
closely  with  the  Congress. 

I  mentioned  on  the  floor  exactly  a 
week  ago  today,  with  the  distinguished 


majority  leader  present,  my  concern 
about  consultation  between  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  now  the 
Deputy  Secretary,  Dr.  Perry,  and  oth- 
ers with  the  Congress  at  times  when  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  commit  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  into  situations  where 
there  is  risk.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
War  Powers  Act;  that  is  separate,  as 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas knows. 

And  at  lunch  this  week.  President 
Clinton,  when  he  met  with  Republican 
Senators,  in  his  opening  remarks  said 
very  straightforwardly  that  he  was 
going  to  pursue  carefully  the  consulta- 
tion process  that  his  predecessors: 
namely.  Presidents  Bush  and  Reagan, 
had  established  with  the  Congress.  He 
saw  great  value  in  it.  He  specifically 
said  that  perhaps  we  could  have  had 
more  consultation  in  connection  with 
the  airdrop  and  other  aspects  of  the  re- 
grettable situation  in  Bosnia. 

So  I  am  very  confident  of  the  future 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  now 
being  in  sound  hands  with  a  very  expe- 
rienced Secretary,  Secretary  Aspin, 
and  now  with  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Dr.  Perry.  And  they  have 
other.  Mr.  President,  I  might  mention, 
very  well-qualified  individuals  coming 
along  for  confirmation  such  that  I 
think  the  future  total  team  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  be  experi- 
enced and  I  hope  will  do  a  splendid  job. 

I  will  have  further  remarks  on  the 
budget. 

I  commend  to  all  Senators  the  speech 
given  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  earlier 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
just  briefly  respond  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  War- 
ner], with  whom  I  came  to  the  Senate 
and  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  for  some  14  years — I  do  not  know 
where  those  14  years  have  gone — it  has 
been  a  privilege  serving  with  him.  And 
also  I  deem  it  a  special  honor  to  have 
served  with  him  because  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  military  and  military  mat- 
ters and  military  affairs,  not  only  of 
our  country  but  across  the  world.  His 
breadth  of  knowledge  is  undisputed  and 
his  respect  for  our  military  and  the  re- 
spect the  military  has  for  him  is  cer- 
tainly undisputed  also.  His  accolades 
to  Dr.  Perry.  I  am  sure,  mean  that 
much  more  because  of  what  we  know  of 
the  Senator's  knowledge  of  this  man 
and  the  role  that  he  must  play  in  this 
very  tough  position  he  is  assuming. 

Dr.  Perry  is  someone,  by  the  way,  I 
do  not  know  jis  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  but  I  know  of  his  rep- 
utation for  being  one  who  is  a  strong 
proponent  of  military  conversion  and 
defense  conversion  that  now  we  must 
really  study  and  get  ready  for  as  we 
down  size  our  Military  Establishment 


and  move  into  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  I  think  Dr.  Perry  is  going  to 
be  a  driving  force  there.  And  once 
again,  this  should  be  an  effort  that  is 
joined  in  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  as  I  am 
sure  do  all  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Indeed, 
we  have  enjoyed  a  friendship  and  work- 
ing partnership  on  many  issues  in 
these  14  years,  but  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  say  that  this  body  listens  very 
carefully  when  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas addresses  the  defense  issues 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  how  we 
achieve  greater  cost  savings  in  the 
management  area  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  two  of  us  have  had  some 
differences  on  this  issue  through  the 
years,  but  the  Senator's  approaches 
have  been  well  thought  out  and.  in 
large  measure,  constructive.  I  antici- 
pate in  the  coming  year  he  will  have 
more  suggestions  in  this  area. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend  from  Virginia  for 
those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  Chair  I 
will  propound  a  question  to  my  friend, 
if  I  might.  He  made  reference  to  our 
President  coming  to  the  Republican 
meeting  on  the  Hill.  That  meeting  got 
a  great  degree  of  publicity  and  notori- 
ety. 

My  question  is,  if  I  may  propound  it 
through  the  Chair  to  my  friend  from 
Virginia,  did  the  Senator  make  the 
comments  he  made  reference  to  after 
or  before  he  had  eaten  that  Big  Mac 
that  the  Republicans  purchased  for 
him. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  he  in  a 
very  careful  manner  consumed  the  Big 
Mac  in  its  entirety  even  though  it  was 
well  chilled,  not  intentionally  well 
chilled,  and  a  bit  flabby.  The  reason  I 
know  that  is  I  took  the  one  right  under 
his.  I  thought  about  it  through  the  bal- 
ance of  the  afternoon  for  a  variety  of 
reasons:  it  revisited  me  on  several 
occasions. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Yes.  I  heard,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  Big  Mac  was  one  of  the 
soggier  Big  Mac's 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  That  has  ever  been 
consumed.  I  know  he  was  running  a  lit- 
tle late  and  the  Big  Mac  was  a  little 
soggy,  but  I  know  he  appreciated  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  was  a  memorable 
luncheon  for  us.  Mr.  President.  My  col- 
leagues expressed  great  appreciation 
that  the  President  came  up  and  sat 
down  and  listened.  The  impression  I 
got  is  that  this  President  listens  in  a 
very  sincere  manner.  He  responded 
very  straightforwardly  to  a  number  of 
questions  including  one  from  this  Sen- 
ator. 

I  joined,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Senator's  senior  collea^rue,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers,    in     recommending     the     super 


collider  and  space  station  be  revisited 
with  the  thought  that  either  of  those 
programs  might  be  substantially  re- 
duced as  they  may  no  longer  be  in  the 
interest  of  our  country  given  the  budg- 
et constraints  we  have  today.  But  the 
President  listened  very  carefully,  and 
in  his  responses  he  carefully  stated 
those  areas  in  which  he  had  to  do  some 
more  homework  and  needed  to  learn 
more.  Those  are  the  sort  of  very  con- 
structive impressions  that  I  and  others 
received  from  this  luncheon. 

I  think  it  is  the  first  time  a  Presi- 
dent has  come  to  the  Capitol  this  early 
in  any  administration  to  visit  with, 
should  we  say,  the  opposition  party,  for 
the  purposes  of  sharing  in  a  very 
friendly,  straightforward  manner  our 
views. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  comments  he  made. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  measure,  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  read  the  first  and  second 
times  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  904.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Safety.  Capacity.  Noise  Improve- 
ment, and  Intermodal  Transportation  Act  of 
1992  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong 
Competitive  Airline  Industry. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-621.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
comparison  of  fiscal  year  1992  budget  esti- 
mates and  actual  results;  referred  jointly. 
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pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975.  as 
modified  by  the  order  of  April  11.  1986,  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-622.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Capitated  Payment  Formulas  for  Pub- 
lic Housing";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-623.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  a  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-624.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  a  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-625.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  find- 
ings on  the  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment which  use  hotels  and  motels  to  house 
homeless  families;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-626.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Emerging  Resident  Management  Cor- 
porations in  Public  Housing";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
£airs. 

EC-627.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
of  a  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Thailand;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-628.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Rural  Rental  Rehabilitation  Program 
Demonstration";  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-629.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  report  on  the  Visiting  Committee 
on  Advanced  Technology:  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology  for  calendar 
year  1992:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science  and  Transportation. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
The    following   executive   reports   of 
committees  were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Conunlttce  on 
Armed  Services; 

William  J.  Perry,  of  California,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  (Ex.  Rept.  No. 
103-2). 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  he  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second   time   by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.   RiECLE.   Mr.   Rockefeller.   Mr. 


Conrad,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Durenberoer.  and  Mr.   Mitch- 
ell): 
S.  514.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  improve  procedures 
under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program  relat- 
ing to  extra-billing  limits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MrrcHELL): 
S.  515.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  limita- 
tion on  use  of  claim  sampling  to  deny  claims 
or  recover  overpayments  under  Medicare:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr.  SAS- 
SER.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
Conrad.     Mr.     Durenberoer,     Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mr.  McCain): 
S.  516.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Improve  procedures 
under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program  relat- 
ing to  durable  medical  equipment,  and  for 
other   purposes:    to   the   Committee   on    Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sasser): 
S.  517.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994  by  limit- 
ing to  $2,000,000,000  the  amount  that  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

S.  518.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  appropriations  which  may 
be  available  to  the  intelligence  community 
for  fiscal  year  1994:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

S.  519.  A  bill  to  reduce  Federal  budget  defi- 
cits by  prohibiting  further  funding  of  the 
Trident  II  Ballistic  Missile  Program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Cohen); 

S.  520.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expenditure  of 

appropriated   funds  on   the  Advanced  Solid 

Rocket  Motor  Program:  to  the  Committee  on 

Appropriations. 

By    Mr.    McCAIN    (for    himself,     Mr. 
Inouye,  and  Mr.  Campbell): 
S.  521.  A  bill. to  assist  the  development  of 
tribal  Judicial  systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WOFFORD: 
S.  522.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    the    Environmental    Protection 
Agency  to  award  grants  to  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States  for  environmental  testing  and 
characterization  in  enterprise  zones,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WOFFORD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SPECTER): 

S.  523.  A  bill  to  expand  the  Fort  Necessity 
National  Battlefield,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  WOFFORD: 
S.  524.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Pittsburgh 
Aviary  in  Pittsburgh.  PA.  as  the  National 
Aviary  in  Pittsburgh;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  525.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Educational 
Flexibility  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ROBB): 
S.  526.  A  bill  to  create  a  legislative  item 
veto  by  requiring  separate  enrollment  of 
items  in  appropriations  bills  and  tax  expend- 
iture provisions  in  revenue  bills;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By    Mr.    DAMATO   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Domewici. 


Mr.  SMrrH.  Mr.  McConnell.  and  Mr. 

MURKOWSKI): 

S.  527.  A  bill  to  provide  for,  and  to  provide 
constitutional  procedures  for  the  imposition 
of,  the  death  penalty  for  causing  death 
through  the  use  of  a  bomb  or  other  destruc- 
tive device:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

S.J.  Res.  56.  A  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeks  of  May  2,  1993,  through  May  8, 
1993.  and  May  1,  1994,  through  May  7,  1994,  as 
"National  Correctional  Officers  Week";  to 
the  Cormnittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller,     Mr.      Conrad,      Mr. 
BoREN.     Mr.     Grassley.     Mr. 
DURENBEROER,  and  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell): 
S.  514.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the    Social    Security    Act    to    improve 
procedures  under  part  B  of  the  Medi- 
care Program  relating  to  extrabilling 
limits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

MEDICARE  BENEFICIARY  PROTECmON  ACH" 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators  Cohen. 
Riegle.  Rockefeller,  Conrad.  Boren. 
Grassley.  and  Durenberger  in  intro- 
ducing today  the  Medicare  Beneficiary 
Protection  Act  of  1993.  This  bill  was  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  11.  which  was  later  ve- 
toed by  President  Bush. 

This  legislation  will  enable  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
[HCFA]  to  enforce  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1989  provisions  com- 
monly known  as  Medicare  physician 
payment  reform.  So-called  balance  bill- 
ing limits  were  designed  to  protect 
Medicare  beneficiaries  from  excessive 
out-of-pocket  costs  for  physician  serv- 
ices. These  limits  became  effective  on 
January  1,  1991. 

Today,  we  find  that  despite  our  ef- 
forts, untold  numbers  of  older  Ameri- 
cans are  still  being  subjected  to  physi- 
cian overcharges.  For  many  of  these 
people,  who  live  on  fixed  incomes,  the 
overcharges  present  a  great  financial 
hardship— a  burden  the  Congress  be- 
lieved had  been  lifted. 

Physician  payment  reform  placed 
new  limits  on  the  amount  that  physi- 
cians can  bill  their  patients  over  and 
above  what  Medicare  pays.  We  are  in- 
troducing this  legislation  today  be- 
cause Medicare  beneficiaries  are  still 
being  overcharged.  Both  doctors  and 
patients  are  often  unaware  of  these 
billing  limitations,  and  as  a  result, 
thousands  of  Medicare  patients  pay 
more  than  the  law  requires.  In  fact,  in 
the  last  6  months  of  1992.  over  500,000 
beneficiaries  were  charged  over  the 
legal  limits. 

In  August  1992.  HCFA  stepped  up 
their  efforts  to  monitor  Medicare 
claims  for  physician  overcharges.  The 
results  are  alarming.  From  a  sample  of 


claims  from  August  to  December,  over 
1  million  individual  procedures  con- 
tained overcharges.  These  overcharges 
averaged  56  percent  over  what  is  al- 
lowed by  law. 

As  we  heard  last  year  at  a  Senate 
Aging  Committee  hearing,  when  bene- 
ficiaries realize  they  have  been  over- 
charged, they  have  had  to  struggle  to 
obtain  information.  At  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee hearing.  Stanley  Lipson  of 
Bayside,  NY.  testified  about  his  experi- 
ence with  a  doctor's  overcharge  of 
more  than  $1,000.  He  told  the  commit- 
tee tl  it  trying  to  get  useful  assistance 
from  Medicare  turned  out  to  be  a  wild 
goose  chase. 

Recently.  HCFA  has  increased  their 
monitoring  and  enforcement  of  the  bal- 
ance billing  limits.  Although  HCFA's 
efforts  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
we  want  to  ensure  that  these  limits 
provide  the  protection  that  Congress 
intended.  For  this  reason,  we  are  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  today. 

Our  bill  strengthens  the  law  by  re- 
quiring specific  monitoring  and  en- 
forcement efforts  by  HCFA.  and  by 
clarifying  that  beneficiaries  are  not 
liable  for  overcharges.  Our  bill  would 
also  give  beneficiaries  increased  access 
to  HCFA  by  creating  a  beneficiary  ad- 
visory council  to  HCFA.  much  like  the 
existing  physician  advisory  council. 
Our  legislation  closely  follows  the  Phy- 
sician Payment  Review  Commission's 
recommendation  that  Congress  make 
improvements  in  the  law  to  ensure 
that  limits  on  balance  billing  achieve 
the  goal  Congress  intended. 

Mr.  President,  since  our  Aging  Com- 
mittee hearing,  we  have  received  calls 
from  Medicare  beneficiaries  from  all 
over  the  country  who  are  due  refunds. 
At  the  same  time,  many  organizations 
representing  Medicare  beneficiaries 
have  offered  their  support  for  this  bill, 
including  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons;  Families  United  for 
Senior  Action:  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens;  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare:  Arkansas  Seniors  Organized 
for  Progress;  and.  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Federal  Employees.  I 
also  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Riegle. 
for  his  longstanding  leadership  and 
hard  work  on  this  issue. 

I  urge  the  rest  of  our  colleagues  to 
join  us  as  cosponsors.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  work  quickly  to  enact  this  leg- 
islation that  ensures  the  Medicare  ben- 
eficiary protections,  which  have  been 
the  law  of  the  land  for  almost  3  years, 
will  finally  be  fairly  and  adequately 
enforced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  514 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  REFERENCES  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITV 
ACT. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or  re- 
peal of  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  that 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

SEC.  2.  EXTRABILLING. 

(a)  APPLICATION  OF  EXTRA-BILLING  LIM- 
ITS.—Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1848(g)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395w-4(g))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Limitation  on  actual  charges.— 

"(A)    No    billing    in    excess    of    LIMmNG 

charges.— A  nonparticipating  physician  who 
does  not  accept  payment  on  an  assignment- 
related  basis  for  physicians'  services  fur- 
nished with  respect  to  an  individual  enrolled 
under  this  part  may  not  bill  or  collect  an  ac- 
tual charge  in  excess  of  the  limiting  charge 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  for  such  services. 

"(B)   NO   LIABILITi-    for    EXCESS   CHARGES.- 

No  person  is  liable  for  payment  of  any 
amounts  billed  in  excess  of  the  amount  per- 
mitted under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  Refund  of  excess  charges.— If  a  phy- 
sician bills  or  collects  an  amount  that  ex- 
ceeds by  at  least  one  dollar  the  applicable 
limiting  charge  for  a  service  furnished  to  an 
individual  enrolled  under  this  part,  the  phy- 
sician shall  on  a  timely  basis— 

"(1)  refund  the  full  amount  collected  in  ex- 
cess of  the  limiting  charge, 

"(ii)  if  there  is  an  outstanding  balance 
owed  to  the  physician  for  other  items  and 
services  and  furnished  to  the  individual,  re- 
duce this  balance  by  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
cess charge  and  refund  any  amount  in  excess 
of  the  outstanding  balance,  or 

"(ill)  if  the  physician  has  not  yet  collected 
such  excess  charges,  reduce  the  actual 
charge  billed  for  the  service  to  the  amount 
permitted  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(D)  Timeliness  of  refund.— 

"(i)  In  general.— a  refund  (or  reduction) 
under  subparagraph  (C)  is  considered  to  be 
made  on  a  timely  basis  if  the  full  refund  (or 
notice  to  the  individual  of  reduced  outstand- 
ing balance  or  reduced  charge,  as  applicable) 
is  made  within  30  days  after  a  carrier  noti- 
fies the  physician  that  the  limiting  charge 
has  been  exceeded. 

"(ii)  RESPONSE  to  carrier's  DETERMINA- 
TION.—In  the  case  of  a  physician  who,  within 
30  days  aft«r  the  carrier  notifies  the  physi- 
cian that  the  limiting  charge  has  been  ex- 
ceeded, submits  to  the  carrier  documenta- 
tion supporting  application  of  a  different 
limiting  charge  to  the  service  furnished,  a 
refund  (or  reduction)  under  subparagraph  (C) 
is  considered  to  be  made  on  a  timely  basis  if 
the  full  refund  (or  notice  to  the  individual  of 
reduced  outstanding  balance  or  reduced 
charge,  as  applicable)  is  made  within  15  days 
after  the  carrier  notifies  the  physician  fol- 
lowing review  of  such  documentation  that 
the  limiting  charge  has  been  exceeded. 

"(E)  SANCTIONS.— If  a  physician— 

"(i)  knowingly  and  willfully  bills  for  serv- 
ices in  violation  of  subparagraph  (A), 

"(ii)  collects  for  services  in  violation  of 
subparagraph  (A)  on  a  repeated  basis,  or 

"(ill)  falls  to  comply  with  subparagraph 
(C), 

the  Secretary  may  apply  sanctions  against 
the  physician  in  accordance  with  section 
1842(J)(2)  and  apply  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
1842(j)  in  the  same  manner  as  such  paragraph 
applies  to  such  section.". 


(b)  DETERMINATIONS  BY  CARRIERS  REGARD- 
ING APPLICABLE  LlMmNG  CHARGES  FOR  PHY- 
SICIAN SERVICES.— Section  1842(b)(3)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395u(b)<3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (G): 

(2)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (H);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H),  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  will,  for  claims  that  are  not  paid  on  an 
assignment-related  basis— 

"(i)  determine,  prior  to  making  payment, 
whether  the  amount  billed  for  physicians" 
services  furnished  with  respect  to  an  individ- 
ual enrolled  under  this  part  exceeds  the  lim- 
iting charge  applicable  under  section 
1848(g)(2); 

"(11)  notify  the  physician,  supplier,  or 
other  person  within  30  days  of  any  deter- 
mination that  the  amount  billed  exceeds  by 
at  least  one  dollar  the  limiting  charge  appli- 
cable under  section  1848(g)(2)  and  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  physician  supplier  or- 
other  person  to  respond: 

"(ill)  notify  the  physician,  supplier,  or 
other  person,  within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of 
a  response,  of  the  carrier's  determination 
with  respect  to  such  response  regarding 
whether  the  limiting  charge  applicable  under 
section  1848(g)(2)  has  been  exceeded;  and 

"(iv)  Include  limiting  charge  information 
in  the  explanation  of  medicare  benefits  that 
is  sent  to  an  individual  enrolled  under  this 
part  after  the  submission  of  an  unassigned 
claim  on  an  individual's  behalf  which  ex- 
ceeds the  limiting  charge  by  at  least  one  dol- 
lar; and". 

(C)   MONITORUiG   OF  CHARGES  IN   EXCESS  OF 

LIMITING  Charge.— Section  1848(g)(6)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395w-4(g)(6))  is  amended  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  by  striking  "report  to  the  Con- 
gress" and  inserting  "report  to  the  Congress 
regarding  the  charges  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(i),  including  the  extent  to  which 
actual  charges  exceed  limiting  charges,  the 
number  and  types  of  services  Involved,  and 
the  average  amount  of  excess  charges". 

(e)  Establishment  of  Medicare  Bene- 
ficiary ADVISORY  Council.— Title  xvm  (42 
U.S.C.  1395  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  1889  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.    1890.   MEDICARE  BENEnCIARY  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

"(a)  APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  appoint,  based  on  nominations 
submitted  by  organizations  representing  el- 
derly and  disabled  populations,  a  Medicare 
Beneficiary  Advisory  Council  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Councir)  to 
be  composed  of  15  individuals  who  are  enti- 
tled to  benefits  under  part  A  or  who  are  en- 
rolled under  part  B. 

"(b)  Meetings.— The  Council  shall  meet 
once  during  each  calendar  quarter  to  discuss 
proposed  regulations,  carrier  manual  in- 
structions, and  any  other  issues  with  a  direct 
or  indirect  impact  on  delivery,  cost,  quality, 
or  expansion  of  medicare  services.  To  the  ex- 
tent feasible  and  consistent  with  statutory 
deadlines,  such  consultation  shall  occur  be- 
fore the  publication  of  such  proposed 
changes. 

"(c)  REIMBURSEMENT  OF  EXPENSES.— Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive reimbursement  of  expenses  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  members  of  advisory  councils 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  are  provided  such 
reimbursement  and  per  diem  under  this 
title.". 

(f)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
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section  shall  apply  to  services  furnished  on 
or  after  January  1.  19M. 

(2)  Council.— The  anjendment  made  by  sub- 
section (e)  shall  talce  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Medicare  Beneficiary 
Paynnent  Protection  Act  of  1993.  This 
legislation  augments  previous  congres- 
sional efforts  to  protect  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries from  provider  overcharges.  I 
was  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation in  the  last  Congress,  and.  once 
again,  I  join  Senator  Pryor  today-  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Physician  payment  reform  in  OBRA 
1989,  set  limits  on  the  amount  a  physi- 
cian could  charge  a  Medicare  bene- 
ficiary above  the  allowed  amount.  The 
Medicare  Beneficiary  Payment  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1993  talies  the  necessary  ad- 
ditional steps  to  ensure  physician  ad- 
herence to  these  limitations. 

Designed  to  provide  technical  clari- 
fication to  current  law,  the  Medicare 
Beneficiary  Payment  Protection  Act  of 
1993  requires  specific  monitoring  and 
enforcement  efforts  by  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration.  This  legis- 
lation also  requires  HCFA  to  disburse 
information  on  charge  limits  to  bene- 
ficiaries as  well  as  to  physicians. 

Finally,  this  bill  establishes  a  Medi- 
care beneficiary  advisory  committee, 
similar  to  the  current  physician  advi- 
sory council,  which  will  allow  Medicare 
beneficiaries  greater  access  to  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration. 

I  support  this  legislation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  it  furthers  our  effort  to 
protect  Medicare  beneficiaries,  particu- 
larly low-income  beneficiaries,  from 
fraudulent  billing  and  financial  abuse. 

Medicare  beneficiaries,  many  of 
whom  have  difficulty  meeting  basic 
health  care  costs,  have  been  overbilled 
and  held  liable  for  the  overcharges. 
This  legislation  will  help  end  the  prac- 
tice of  fraudulent  billmg  and  protect 
Medicare  recipients  from  excessive  out- 
of-pocket  expenditures.  Under  this  law, 
when  billing  limits  are  exceeded,  physi- 
cians are  required  to  provide  the  Medi- 
care beneficiary  with  a  refund.  Carriers 
would  have  the  authority  to  enforce 
this  provision. 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration did  take  steps  to  clarify  the 
role  of  carriers  in  enforcing  the  charge 
limits  established  in  OBRA  1989.  I  am 
encouraged  by  HCFA's  actions,  how- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  it  is  enough. 

On  April  3,  1992.  I.  along  with  several 
of  my  colleagues:  Senators  Rocke- 
feller,     RIEGLE,      DURENBERGER,      and 

Graham,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  re- 
questing that  all  of  the  beneficiary  pro- 
tections of  OBRA  1989  be  fully  imple- 
mented. 

My  colleagues  and  I  clarified  in  this 
letter  that  it  was  Congress'  intent  that 
no  beneficiary  be  held  liable  for  any 
amount  in  excess  of  the  limit.  We  ex- 


plained that  it  was  fully  intended, 
that,  in  the  event  that  balance  billing 
limits  were  exceeded,  physicians  would 
be  required  to  provide  the  Medicare 
beneficiary  with  a  refund.  Carriers, 
through  HCFA,  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  enforce  this  provision. 

We  further  stated  that  we  believed 
that  only  througji  monitoring  and  en- 
forcing and  limiting  charges  for  each 
claim  submitted,  that  full  compliance 
of  the  law  can  be  achieved. 

The  legislation  provides  the  tech- 
nical clarification  to  the  current  law  to 
ensure  that  these  concerns  are  ad- 
dressed. The  "Medicare  Beneficiary 
Payment  Protection  Act  of  1993"  en- 
sures the  full  implementation  of  the 
physician  payment  reform  act  as  it  was 
intended  by  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  legislation. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Pryor.  in  introducing  the  Medi- 
care Beneficiary  Payment  Protection 
Act  of  1993.  The  legislation  we  are  re- 
introducing today  was  approved  by 
Congress  last  October,  but  unfortu- 
nately was  attached  to  the  urban  aid 
bill,  which  the  President  failed  to  sign. 
Prompt  passage  of  this  bill  will  help 
ensure  that  Medicare  beneficiaries  are 
given  the  protection  they  have  been 
promised,  by  law.  against  excessive 
medical  bills. 

In  1989.  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  limit  the  amount  doctors  could 
charge  Medicare  patients  over,  and 
above,  the  Medicare-approved  amount. 
Generally  referred  to  as  the  "limiting 
charge.  '  this  cap  was  intended  to  pro- 
tect Medicare  beneficiaries  from  exces- 
sive, out-of-pocket  medical  expenses. 

However,  the  limiting  charge  is  like 
a  seat  belt:  it  offers  protection,  but 
only  if  it  is  used. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  held  a  hearing  which 
revealed  that  many  doctors  are  still 
charging  their  Medicare  patients  far 
more — at  times  even  thousands  of  dol- 
lars more — than  the  billing  limits 
allow.  Many  of  these  overcharges  are 
the  result  of  honest  billing  errors.  Oth- 
ers may  be  intentional.  In  either  case, 
however,  the  Medicare  patient  is  far 
too  often  struck  with  a  very  big  bill 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  him  or 
her  to  pay. 

Testimony  presented  at  the  hearing 
disclosed  that  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  had  been  extremely 
lax  about  enforcing  the  new  limits  on 
physician  charges.  With  the  exception 
of  one  small  paragraph  in  the  Medicare 
Handbook— which  is  sent  only  to  new 
enrollees,  not  to  all  beneficiaries— 
HFCA  had  done  nothing  to  notify  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  about  the  new  limits 
on  physician  fees. 

Even  worse,  not  only  had  HCFA 
failed  to  inform  Medicare  beneficiaries 
about  the  new  limiting  charge,  it  had 
also  routinely  provided  information  to 


thousands  of  beneficiaries  that  was 
both  erroneous  and  misleading. 

Thousands  of  "Explanation  of  Medi- 
care Benefits"  forms,  which  are  rou- 
tinely mailed  to  Medicare  beneficiaries 
after  they  have  seen  a  physician,  were 
sent  out  telling  beneficiaries  that  they 
owed  more — in  some  cases  thousands  of 
dollars  more — than  they  were  required 
by  law  to  pay. 

One  witness  at  the  hearing,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton Lee  of  Sag  Harbor.  NY,  testified 
that  he  had  received  a  notice  from 
Medicare  stating  that  he  owed  his  phy- 
sician the  full  difference  between  the 
amounts  the  doctor  billed— $4.863— and 
the  amount  Medicare  paid— $1,527. 
When  he  questioned  the  charge.  Medi- 
care actually  advised  him  to  pay  the 
full  amount  billed — more  than  $2,500 
more  than  he  was  required  to  pay  by 
law. 

That's  a  tremendous  difference — a  po- 
tentially catastrophic  difference — for 
the  Medicare  beneficiary  who  is  ill. 
who  is  living  on  a  fixed  income,  and 
who  has  likely  been  socked  with  a  mul- 
titude of  out-of-pocket  medical  ex- 
penses, such  as  prescription  drugs. 

If  Medicare's  elaborate  computer  sys- 
tem is  unable  to  calculate,  and  state 
correctly,  what  the  beneficiary  actu- 
ally owes,  how  can  we  possibly  expect 
an  elderly  Medicare  patient,  who  prob- 
ably has  never  even  heard  of  a  limiting 
charge,  to  catch,  much  less  rectify, 
this  kind  of  error? 

Too  often,  older  people  will  not  chal- 
lenge the  information  on  a  doctor's 
bill— they  will  simply  feel  compelled  to 
pay  and  deprive  themselves  of  other  ne- 
cessities. 

Because  of  the  congressional  interest 
and  press  attention  generated  by  the 
Aging  Committee's  hearing.  HCFA  has 
finally  taken  some  positive  steps  to 
correct  the  information  it  is  providing 
Medicare  beneficiaries  and  to  improve 
its  enforcement  efforts.  However,  last 
year's  hearing  clearly  demonstrated 
the  need  for  further  clarification  of  the 
law  to  better  enforce  the  limiting 
charges,  and  to  ensure  that  bene- 
ficiaries are  refunded  any  money  that 
they  may  have  overpaid  in  a  timely 
manner. 

The  legislation  Senator  Pry'OR  and  I 
are  introducing  today  will  do  just  that. 

Among  other  provisions,  the  Medi- 
care Beneficiary  Protection  Act  clari- 
fies that  beneficiaries  should  not  be 
held  liable  for  charges  in  excess  of  the 
billing  limits.  It  also  requires  physi- 
cians to  make  refunds  to  beneficiaries 
for  charges  that  exceed  the  billing  lim- 
its. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  requires 
Medicare  to  examine  each  unassigned 
claim  for  limiting  charge  compliance 
prior  to  payment,  and  to  notify  physi- 
cians when  the  limiting  charge  has 
been  exceeded.  Finally,  the  legislation 
requires  that  information  about  the 
limiting  charge  be  included  in  the  Ex- 
planation of  Medicare  Benefits  form 
sent  to  the  beneficiary. 


Enactment  of  these  provisions  will 
ensure  that  the  promise  of  protection 
against  excessive  medical  bills  that 
Medicare  beneficiaries  were  given  with 
the  enactment  of  the  limiting  charge 
in  1989  is  fulfilled,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  515.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
a  limitation  on  use  of  claim  sampling 
to  deny  claims  or  recover  overpay- 
ments under  Medicare;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

MEDICARE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  2  years 
ago.  the  National  Association  for  Home 
Care  informed  me  about  a  problem  in 
claims  auditing  that  some  Medicare 
home  health  care  providers  have  en- 
countered that  could  potentially  cause 
a  number  of  agencies  to  shut  their 
doors.  In  1991,  I  was  joined  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  introducing  legislation 
(S.  1838)  to  alleviate  this  situation.  Un- 
fortunately, the  problem  remains,  and 
I  am  again  joined  by  Senator  Mitchell 
in  reintroducing  this  legislation. 

There  are  Medicare  fiscal 
intermediaries  who.  when  they  audit  a 
home  health  agency,  look  at  only  a 
sample  of  the  agency's  claims.  The 
problem  arises  when  the  results  of  that 
very  limited  audit  are  then  extrapo- 
lated and  applied  to  all  of  the  agency's 
claims.  As  a  result,  any  errors  in  the 
sample  are  exponentially  multiplied, 
often  with  serious  consequences  for  the 
home  health  agency. 

These  so-called  sampling  techniques 
are  not  specifically  authorized  by  cur- 
rent law.  Rather,  the  law  refers  to  indi- 
vidual coverage  determinations,  based 
on  the  principle  that  each  patient 
under  the  Medicare  home  health  bene- 
fit presents  unique  health  care  needs. 
HCFA.  unfortunately,  has  chosen  to  ig- 
nore this  principle  through  the  use  of 
its  sampling  audits.  Consequently, 
some  agencies  have  been  driven  out  of 
business. 

In  the  past  few  years,  a  number  of 
home  health  providers  in  my  home 
State  of  Arkansas  have  written  to  ex- 
press their  concern  about  this  policy.  A 
home  health  nurse  in  Little  Rock  told 
me  that  a  sampling  audit  could  dev- 
astate her  agency.  Ultimately,  sam- 
pling audits  affect  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries' access  to  needed  services — 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Be- 
cause Arkansas  has  one  of  the  highest 
proportions  of  elderly  citizens  of  all 
the  50  States,  access  to  Medicare  serv- 
ices is  among  one  of  my  most  impor- 
tant concerns.  This  bill  would  help  to 
ensure  that  this  is  protected. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Mitch- 
ell and  I  are  introducing  would  bar 
HCFA  from  doing  sampling  audits  ex- 
cept under  strictly  defined  cir- 
cumstances. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  us  in  support  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  515 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  LDflTATIDN  ON  USE  OF  CLAIM  SAM- 
PUNG  TO  DENY  CLAIMS  OR  RE- 
COVER OVERPAYMENTS  UNDER 
MEDICARE. 

(A)  Limitation  on  Use  of  Claim  Sam- 
PLWO.— Section  1869(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395ff(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking-  "(a)  The  determination" 
and  inserting  "(a)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph 
(2),  the  determination";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph; 

"(2)  Except  for  purposes  of  assessing  civil 
money  penalties  for  fraud  under  section 
1128A(a>— 

"(A)  the  determination  with  respect  to  a 
claim  for  benefits  under  part  A  or  part  B 
shall  be  based  solely  on  the  individuals'  enti- 
tlement to  such  benefits;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  may  not  make  any  de- 
termination with  respect  to  any  claim  for 
benefits  described  in  i>aragraph  (1)  by  apply- 
ing information  obtained  through  a  process 
of  claim  sampling  to  such  claim.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— (l)  Section 
1862(f)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395y(f))  is 
amended  by  striking  "otherwise"  and  insert- 
ing "otherwise  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  section  18e9(a)(2)'. 

(2)  Section  18e9(b)(l)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
I395ff(b)(l))  is  amended  by  striking  "sub- 
section (a)"  and  inserting  "subsection 
(a)(1)". 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  to  determinations  on  claims  for  bene- 
fits under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Pryor.  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  proviae  for  a  limitation  on  use  of 
claim  sampling  to  deny  claims  or  re- 
cover overpayments  under  Medicare. 
Senator  Pry'or  and  I  introduced  this 
bill  during  the  102d  Congress.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  action  was  taken  and  the 
problem  continues  to  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  availability  of  Medicare 
home  health  benefits. 

HCFA's  use  of  claims  sampling  can 
result  in  Medicare  claims  being  retro- 
actively denied  and  repayment  de- 
manded without  an  individual  review 
by  the  Medicare  intermediary.  The 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
has  used  the  practice  of  claims  sam- 
pling to  audit  Medicare  payments  to 
providers,  including  home  health  agen- 
cies. 

There  have  been  instances  in  which 
some  Medicare  intermediaries  have 
looked  at  only  a  small  sample  of  a 
home  health  agency  claims  during  a 
postpayment  audit.  This  questionable 
sample  is  then  extrapolated  and  ap- 
plied to  all  of  the  agency's  claims. 


Mr.  Chairman,  HCFA's  claim  sam- 
pling auditing  technique  is  just  an  at- 
tempt to  deny  payment  for  Medicare 
benefits,  in  particular,  home  health 
benefits,  to  which  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries are  entitled  under  law. 

Sampling  audits  ultimately  affect 
Medicare  beneficiary  access  to  needed 
services.  The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  will  ensure  Medicare  beneficiary 
rights  are  protected. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  I  have  long  been  concerned 
about  attempts  to  unfairly  deny  reim- 
bursement for  the  Medicare  home 
health  benefit.  In  1987.  I  joined  with 
Senator  Bradley  to  introduce  the 
Medicare  Home  Health  Services  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987.  That  legislation 
included  a  number  of  provisions  in- 
tended to  ensure  that  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries were  not  denied  reimburse- 
ment for  home  health  benefits  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  At  that  time,  the 
denial  rate  for  home  health  benefits 
under  Medicare  had  reached  30  percent 
in  my  home  State  of  Maine— the  high- 
est rate  of  denials  in  the  Nation. 

The  legislation  Senator  Pryor  and  I 
are  introducing  today  is  similar  to  the 
legislation  we  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress.  Our  bill  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  claim  sampling  to  deny  claims 
or  recover  overpayments  under  Medi- 
care except  in  cases  where  fraud  has 
been  determined. 

As  a  result,  any  errors  in  the  sample 
are  exponentially  multiplied,  often 
with  serious  consequences  for  the  agen- 
cy and  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

Appeals  have  shown  that  fiscal 
intermediaries  can  make  serious  mis- 
takes— mistakes  which  are  com- 
pounded by  the  sampling  practice.  The 
consequences  become  even  more  seri- 
ous when  the  intermediaries  collect  the 
alleged  overpayment  before  the  home 
care  agency  can  appeal.  The  appeals 
process  is  an  inadequate  protection 
against  erroneous  denials  because  it 
can  take  several  years  to  resolve  a  sin- 
gle claim  denial. 

In  the  meantime,  a  home  health 
agejjjcy  is  expected  to  reimburse  the 
Medicare  carrier  for  those  claims 
which  have  been  denied.  This  claim 
sampling  practice  can  bankrupt  home 
health  agencies,  limiting  access  for 
Medicare  patients  to  their  home  health 
entitlements.  Hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  are  justifiably  fearful  of  the  im- 
plications of  this  practice  for  them. 

These  sampling  techniques  are  not 
specifically  authorized  by  current  law. 
The  current  law  refers  to  individual 
coverage  determinations  based  on  the 
principle  that  each  patient  under  Medi- 
care presents  unique  health  care  needs. 
Sampling  is  in  direct  conflict  with  that 
principle. 

In  cases  of  proven  Medicare  fraud, 
claim  sampling  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  assessing  civil  monetary 
penalties. 

According  to  the  Maine  Home  Care 
Alliance,  the  threat  of  claim  sampling 
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is  "like  a  guillotine  with  a  frayed  rope 
over  our  necks.  "  Small  rural  home 
health  agencies  and  the  beneficiairies 
they  serve  are  at  special  risk  of  bank- 
rupting limited  available  service.  Suffi- 
cient safeguards  for  quality  care  are  in 
place.  Claim  sampling  adds  nothing  to 
consumer  or  payer  protection,  and  the 
risks  of  limiting  service  are  not  justi- 
fied. 

It  is  important  that  elderly  and  dis- 
abled Medicare  beneficiaries  receive 
the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  Medicare  home  health  benefit,  in 
particular,  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween no  care  and  quality  home  care. 

The  legislation  Senator  Pryor  and  I 
are  introducing  today  is  intended  to 
protect  access  to  important  health  care 
benefits  under  the  Medicare  Program.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant effort. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Duren- 
BEROER.    Mr.    Leahy,   and   Mr. 
McCain  ): 
S.  516.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the    Social    Security    Act   to    improve 
procedures  under  part  B  of  the  Medi- 
care Program  relating  to  durable  medi- 
cal equipment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DME  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleeised  to  join  my  colleagues,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Senator  Sasser.  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Aging  Committee.  Senator 
Cohen  in  introducing  the  Durable  Med- 
ical Equipment  Fraud  and  Abuse  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1993.  This  bill  will  deter 
the  incidence  of  abusive  practices  by 
"bad  apple"  equipment  suppliers  by  es- 
tablishing more  rational  administra- 
tive and  payment  policy.  We  are  joined 
today  by  Senators  Grassley.  Conrad. 

DURENBERGER,  LEAHY,  and  McCAIN. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today, 
which  was  included  in  H.R.  11  and  ve- 
toed by  President  Bush,  will  save  the 
Medicare  Program  well  over  $200  mil- 
lion. This  money  could  be  used  to  re- 
duce the  ever  growing  budget  deficit  or 
perhaps  to  aid  struggling  rural  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  Congress  has 
heard  about  fraudulent,  abusive,  and 
extremely  costly  practices  of  the  fly- 
by-night  scam  artists  operating  in  the 
medical  equipment  industry.  At  a  time 
when  Congress  is  struggling  to  contain 
health  care  costs  and  find  ways  to  im- 
prove access  to  health  care,  we  are  all 
looking  for  ways  to  curb  such  prac- 
tices. 

Senators  Sasser  and  Cohen  have 
played  important  leadership  roles  on 
this  issue,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
worked  with  them  on  this  greatly  need- 
ed legislation.  This  bill  draws  largely 
from  the  provisions  of  S.  1736,  the  Med- 
icare Durable  Medical  Equipment  Pay- 
ment Improvement  Act  of  1991.  intro- 


duced by  Senator  Sasser,  and  S.  1988. 
the  Quality  in  Medical  Equipment  and 
Supplies  Act  of  1991,  introduced  by 
Senator  Cohen.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  their  on- 
going efforts  and  commitment  to  ad- 
dress the  fraud  and  abuse  within  this 
segment  of  Medicare. 

Last  year,  at  hearings  held  both  by 
the  Aging  and  Budget  Committees,  we 
have  learned  how  procedures  governing 
the  administration  of  durable  medical 
equipment  payment  are  far  too  lax. 
With  Medicare  spending  going  through 
the  roof,  failure  to  address  known 
scams  and  administrative  problems  is 
inexcusable.  Although  the  great  major- 
ity of  suppliers  are  honest,  a  small 
number  of  unscrupulous  suppliers  con- 
tinue to  gouge  Medicare  out  of  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money.  Medical 
equipment  suppliers  in  my  home  State 
of  Arkansas  have  urged  me  to  take 
quick  action  to  prohibit  those  unscru- 
pulous suppliers  from  continuing  to 
bilk  the  system. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  rep- 
resents a  good  working  relationship 
with  the  medical  equipment  and  sup- 
plies industry.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
good  relationship  will  continue.  Also.  I 
am  appreciative  of  the  cooperation  and 
consultation  we  have  received  from  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1994  budget  proposal 
incorporates  much  of  our  bill.  I  also 
recognize  that  the  administration  has 
proposed  additional  savings  in  Medi- 
care's durable  medical  equipment  pro- 
gram. I  look  forward  to  working  to- 
gether with  the  administration  on  this 
and  other  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  rep- 
resents an  attempt  to  develop  a  fair  re- 
sponse to  the  varying  recommenda- 
tions of  medical  equipment  suppliers, 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, and  other  experts.  In  this  effort, 
our  goal  has  always  been  to  strike  the 
appropriate  balance  between  the  need 
for  prevention  of  fraudulent  practices 
and  the  need  for  laws  flexible  enough 
to  allow  the  honest  suppliers  to  remain 
in  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  rest  of  our 
colleagues  to  join  us  as  cosponsors  and 
in  ensuring  that  these  proposals  are  en- 
acted into  law.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  516 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  REFERENCES  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or  re- 
peal of  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  that 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 


SEC.  2.  DURABLE  MEDICAL  EQUIPMENT. 

(a)  DEFiNmoN  OF  Medical  Equipment  and 
Supplies.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1861  (42  U.S.C. 
1395x)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"medical  equipment  and  supplies 

"(00)  The  term  'medical  equipment  and 
supplies"  means — 

"(1)  durable  medical  equipment  (as  defined 
in  section  1861(n)); 

"(2)  prosthetic  devices  (as  described  in  sec- 
tion 1861(s)(8)): 

"(3)  orthotics  and  prosthetics  (as  described 
in  section  1861(s)(9)); 

"(4)  home  dialysis  supplies  and  equipment 
(as  described  in  section  1861(s)(2)(F)); 

"(5)  surgical  dressings  and  other  devices 
(as  described  in  section  1861(s)(5)); 

"(6)  immunosuppressive  drugrs  (as  described 
in  section  1861(s)(2)(J));  and 

"(7)  such  other  items  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine.". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  items 
furnished  on  or  after  January  1.  1994. 

(b)  Development  and  Application  of  Na- 
tional Standards  for  suppliers  of  Medi- 
cal Equipment  and  Supplies.— Section  1834 
(42  U.S.C.  1395m)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Requirements  for  Issuance  and  Re- 
newal OF  Supplier  Numbers  for  Suppliers 
OF  Medical  Equipment  and  Supplies.— 

"(1)  Payment.— No  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  part  after  July  1.  1994.  for  items 
furnished  by  a  supplier  of  medical  equipment 
and  supplies  (as  defined  in  section  1861(oo)l 
unless  such  supplier  meets  the  national 
standards  specified  by  the  Secretary  and  pos- 
sesses a  valid  supplier  number. 

"(2)  Revised  standards.— 
•(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall,  by 
no  later  than  January  1.  1996.  in  consultation 
with  representatives  of  suppliers  of  medical 
equipment  and  supplies,  carriers,  and  con- 
sumers, revise  the  national  standards  for 
suppliers  of  medical  equipment  and  supplies 
to  include  the  requirements  listed  in  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

"(B)  Standards  described.— The  require- 
ments listed  in  this  subparagraph  are  that 
suppliers  of  medical  equipment  and  supplies 
shall— 

"(1)  comply  with  all  applicable  State  and 
Federal  licensure  and  regulatory  require- 
ments; 

"(11)  maintain  a  physical  facility  on  an  ap- 
propriate site; 

"(ill)  have  proof  of  appropriate  liability  in- 
surance; and 

"(Iv)  meet  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify. 

"(C)     APPLICABILrrV     OF     REVISED     STAND- 

ards.- Beginning  after  December  31.  1995. 
each  supplier  of  medical  equipment  and  sup- 
plies applying  for  a  supplier  number  or  re- 
newing such  supplier's  supplier  number  shall 
meet  the  revised  standards  described  in  this 
paragraph.". 

(c)  Certificates  of  Medical  NECEssrrY.— 
(1)   In   general.— Section    1834   (42  U.S.C. 

1395m).  as  amended  by  subsection  (b).  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  paragraph 
(16).  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(j)  Certificates  of  Medical  Necesspty.- 
"(1)  Standardized  certificates.- Not 
later  than  July  1.  1994.  the  Secretary  shall, 
in  consultation  with  carriers  under  this  part, 
develop  one  or  more  standardized  certifi- 
cates of  medical   necessity   (as  defined   in 


paragraph  (3))  for  medical  equipment  and 
supplies  (as  defined  in  section  1861(oo)  other 
than  paragraphs  (4).  (6).  and  (7)).  If  a  certifi- 
cate of  medical  necessity  is  required  by  the 
Secretary,  such  standardized  certificates 
shall— 

"(A)  be  completed  by  each  physician  who 
prescribes  such  medical  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  any  beneficiary  under  this  part,  and 

"(B)  be  transmitted  to  the  supplier  and 
then  to  the  carrier  processing  the  claim  for 
payment  for  such  medical  equipment  and 
supplies  under  this  part. 

"(2)  Prohibition  against  distribution  by 
suppliers  of  certificates  of  medical  ne- 

CESSPTY.- 

"(A)  IN  GENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  a  supplier  of  medical 
equipment  and  supplies  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  may  not  distribute  to  physicians  or 
to  individuals  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
part  for  commercial  purposes  any  completed 
or  partially  completed  certificates  of  medi- 
cal necessity. 

"(B)  Exception  for  certain  billing  infor- 
mation.—Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  a  certificate  of  medical  ne- 
cessity to  the  extent  that  such  certificate 
contains  only  information  completed  by  the 
supplier  of  medical  equipment  and  supplies 
Identifying  such  supplier  and  the  beneficiary 
to  whom  such  medical  equipment  and  sup- 
plies are  furnished,  a  description  of  such 
medical  equipment  and  supplies,  any  product 
code  identifying  such  medical  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  any  other  administrative  infor- 
mation identified  by  the  Secretary.  In  the 
event  a  supplier  provides  a  certificate  of 
medical  necessity  containing  information 
permitted  under  this  subparagraph,  such  cer- 
tificate shall  also  contain  the  supplier's 
charge  and  the  fee  schedule  amount  for  the 
medical  equipment  or  supplies  being  fur- 
nished prior  to  distribution  of  such  certifi- 
cate to  the  physician. 

"(C)  Penaltv-.- Any  supplier  of  medical 
equipment  and  supplies  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  distributes  a  certificate  of  medical 
necessity  in  violation  of  subparagraph  (A)  is 
subject  to  a  civil  money  penalty  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  Il.OCX)  for  each  such 
certificate  of  medical  necessity  so  distrib- 
uted. The  provisions  of  section  1128A  (other 
than  subsections  (a)  and  (b))  shall  apply  to 
civil  money  penalties  under  this  subpara- 
graph in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  a 
penalty  or  proceeding  under  section  1128A(a). 

"(3)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'certificate  of  medical  ne- 
cessity' means  a  form  or  other  document 
containing  information  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  submitted  to  show  that  a  cov- 
ered item  is  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the 
diagnosis  or  treatment  of  illness  or  Injury  or 
to  improve  the  functioning  of  a  malformed 
body  member.". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  certificates  of  medical  necessity  on 
or  after  January  1,  1994. 

(d)  Coverage  and  Review  Criteria  for 
Certain  Medical  Equipment  and  Sup- 
plies.—Section  1834  (42  U.S.C.  1395m).  as 
amended  by  subsection  (c).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(k)  Coverage  and  Review  CRrrERiA.— 

"(1)  Development  and  establishment.— 
Not  later  than  July  1,  1994,  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  representatives  of  suppli- 
ers of  medical  equipment  and  supplies  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1861(oo)  other  than  para- 
graphs (4),  (6).  and  (7)),  individuals  enrolled 
under  this  part,  and  appropriate  medical  spe- 


cialty societies,  shall  develop  and  establish 
uniform  national  coverage  and  utilization 
review  criteria  for  2(X)  items  of  medical 
equipment  and  supplies  (as  so  defined)  se- 
lected in  accordance  with  the  standards  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2).  The  Secretary  shall 
publish  the  criteria  as  part  of  the  instruc- 
tions provided  to  fiscal  intermediaries  and 
carriers  under  this  part  and  no  further  publi- 
cation, including  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register,  shall  be  required. 

"(2)  Standards  for  selecting  items  sub- 
ject to  CRfTERiA.- The  Secretary  may  select 
an  item  for  coverage  under  the  criteria  de- 
veloped and  established  under  paragraph  (1) 
if  the  Secretary  finds  that— 

"(A)  the  item  is  frequently  purchased  or 
rented  by  beneficiaries: 

"(B)  the  item  Is  frequently  subject  to  a  de- 
termination that  such  item  is  not  medically 
necessary;  or 

"(C)  the  coverage  or  utilization  criteria  ap- 
plied to  the  item  (as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection)  is  not  consistent 
among  carriers. 

"(3)  Annual  revie*-  and  expansion  of 
FTEMS  subject  TO  CRFTERIA.- The  Secretary 
shall  annually  review  the  coverage  and  utili- 
zation of  items  of  medical  equipment  and 
supplies  to  determine  whether  items  not  in- 
cluded among  the  items  selected  under  para- 
graph (1)  should  be  made  subject  to  uniform 
national  coverage  and  utilization  review  cri- 
teria, and,  if  appropriate,  shall  develop  and 
apply  such  criteria  to  such  additional  items. 

"(4)  Report  on  effect  of  uniform  cri- 
teria on  utilization  of  items.— Not  later 
than  January  1,  1995.  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
analyzing  the  impact  of  the  uniform  criteria 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  on  the  utili- 
zation of  items  of  medical  equipment  and 
supplies  by  individuals  enrolled  under  this 
part.". 

(e)  PROHiBmoN  against  Multiple  Sup- 
plier Numbers.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1834  (42  U.S.C. 
1395m).  as  amended  by  subsection  (d).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(I)  PROHIBmON  against  MULTIPLE  SUP- 
PLIER Numbers  for  Suppliers  of  Medical 
EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES.— The  Secretary 
may  not  issue  more  than  one  supplier  num- 
ber to  any  supplier  of  medical  equipment  and 
supplies  (as  defined  in  section  1861(oo))  un- 
less the  issuance  of  more  than  one  number  is 
appropriate  to  identify  subsidiary  or  re- 
gional entities  under  the  supplier's  owner- 
ship or  control.". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  items 
furnished  on  or  after  July  1.  1994. 

(f)  DEFiNmoN  of  Inducements  as  Kick- 
backs Clarified.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1128B(b)(3)(B)  (42 
U.S.C.  1320a-7b(b)(3)(B))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  semicolon  "(except  that  in 
the  case  of  a  contract  supply  arrangement 
between  a  skilled  nursing  facility  and  a  sup- 
plier of  medical  supplies  and  equipment  (as 
defined  in  section  1861(oo)  other  than  para- 
graphs (4),  (6),  and  (7)).  such  employment 
shall  not  be  considered  bona  fide  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  includes  tasks  of  a  clerical  and 
cataloging  nature  in  transmitting  to  suppli- 
ers assignment  rights  of  individuals  eligible 
for  benefits  under  part  B  of  title  XVin,  or 
performance  of  warehousing  or  stock  inven- 
tory functions)". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  re- 


spect to  services  furnished  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1994. 
(g)  Limftation  on  Beneficiary  LiABiLrrr.- 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Section  1879  (42  U.S.C. 
1395pp)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  If  a  supplier  of  medical  equipment  and 
supplies  (as  defined  in  section  1861(oo))— 

"(1)  furnishes  an  item  or  service  to  a  bene- 
ficiary for  which  no  payment  may  be  made 
by  reason  of  section  1834(1); 

"(2)  furnishes  an  item  or  service  to  a  bene- 
ficiary for  which  payment  is  denied  in  ad- 
vance under  section  1834(a)(15): 

"(3)  is  excluded  from  participation  under 
this  title:  or 

"(4)  furnishes  an  item  or  service  to  a  bene- 
ficiary for  which  payment  is  denied  under 
section  1862(a)(1); 

any  expenses  incurred  for  items  and  services 
furnished  to  an  individual  by  such  a  supplier 
on  an  unassigned  basis  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  such  supplier.  The  individual  shall 
have  no  financial  responsibility  for  such  ex- 
penses and  the  supplier  shall  refund  on  a 
timely  basis  to  the  individual  (smd  shall  be 
liable  to  the  individual  for)  any  amounts  col- 
lected from  the  individual  for  such  items  or 
services,  unless  the  supplier  informs  the  in- 
dividual in  advance  that  payment  under  this 
part  will  not  be  made  for  the  item  or  services 
and  the  Individual  agrees  to  pay  for  the  item 
or  service.". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  items 
or  services  furnished  on  or  after  July  1,  1994. 

(h)  Treatment  of  Nebuuzers  and  Aspira- 
tors AS  Miscellaneous  Items  of  Durable 
Medical  Equipment.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— Section  1834(a)(3)(A)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395m(a)(3)(A))  is  amended  by  striking 
"ventilators,  aspirators,  IPPB  machines,  and 
nebulizers"  and  inserting  "ventilators  and 
IPPB  machines". 

(2)  Payment  for  supplies  relating  to 
nebulizers  and  aspirators.— Section 
1834(a)(7)(A)  (42  U.S.C.  1395m(a)(7)(A))  is 
amended  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (V),  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (vi)  and  inserting  ";  and",  and  by 
inserting  after  clause  (vi)  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(vil)  In  the  case  of  supplies  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  nebulizer  or  aspirator  for 
which  payment  is  made  under  this  para- 
graph, payment  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.". 

(3)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  items 
furnished  on  or  after  January  1.  1994. 

(i)  Payment  for  Ostomy  Supplies.  Tra- 
cheostomy Supplies.  Urologicals.  Sur- 
gical Dressings,  and  Other  Medical  Sup- 

PUES.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1834(h)(1)  (42 
U.S.C.  1395m(h)(l))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subparagraph; 

"(E)  Exception  for  certain  rrEMS.— Pay- 
ment for  ostomy  supplies,  tracheostomy  sup- 
plies, urologicals.  surgical  dressings,  and 
other  medical  supplies  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of 
section  1834(a)(2)  (except  that  in  the  case  of 
surgical  dressings,  the  national  limited  pay- 
ment amount  shall  be  computed  based  on 
local  payment  amounts  using  average  rea- 
sonable charges  for  the  six-month  period 
ending  June  30.  1993.  increased  by  the  cov- 
ered item  update  for  1994).". 

(2)  Effective  dates.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
items  furnished  on  or  after  January  1,  1994. 
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(B)  Surgical  dressings  and  other  medi- 
cal SUPPLIES.— The  amendment  made  by 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  surgical 
dressing's  and  other  medical  supplies  shall 
apply  to  items  supplied  on  or  after  July  1. 
19M. 

(j)  FREEZE  IN  Reasonable  Charges  for 
Parenteral  and  Enteral  Nutrients,  Sup- 
plies, AND  Equipment  During  1994.— In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  payment  under  part 
B  of  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
during  1994,  the  charges  determined  to  be 
reasonable  with  respect  to  parenteral  and  en- 
teral nutrients,  supplies,  and  equipment  may 
not  exceed  the  charges  determined  to  be  rea- 
sonable with  respect  to  such  nutrients,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  during  1993. 

(k)  Studies.— 

(1)  Supplies  and  services  in  nursing  fa- 
CiLmES— The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  conduct  a  study  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress  no  later  than  January  1. 
1995.  on  the  types,  volume,  and  utilization  of 
services  and  supplies  furnished  under  con- 
tract or  under  arrangement  with  suppliers  to 
individuals  eligible  for  benefits  under  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  residing  in 
skilled  nursing  facilities  and  nursing  facili- 
ties. 

(2)  Descriptions  REU^TING  to  certain 
codes.— The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  conduct  a  study  begin- 
ning no  earlier  than  July  1.  1994,  and  report 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  January  1, 
1995,  on— 

(A)  whether  changes  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  the 
descriptions  relating  to  the  codes  for  medi- 
cal equipment  and  supplies  (as  defined  in 
section  1861(oo)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
other  than  paragraphs  (4),  (6),  and  (7))— 

(0  accurately  reflect  the  items  being  fur- 
nished under  such  codes,  and 

(11)  are  sufficiently  explicit  to  distinguish 
between  items  of  varying  quality  and  price, 
and 

(B)  recommendations  for  additional 
changes  that  would  improve  the  descriptions 
relating  to  the  codes  for  such  items. 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Durable  Medical 
Equipment  Fraud  and  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Act.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  a  similar 
bill  also  sponsored  by  Senator  Pryor 
during-  the  102d  Congress.  This  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  deter  abusive  prac- 
tices in  supplying  durable  medical 
equipment.  Further,  it  will  establish 
more  rational  administrative  and  pay- 
ment policy  for  durable  medical  equip- 
ment. 

This  bill  addresses  fraud  and  abuse 
problems  with  a  focus  on  improving  ac- 
cess to  quality  medical  equipment  and 
services. 

For  many  years  Congress  has  had 
complaints  about  fraudulent,  abusive, 
and  excessively  costly  practices  within 
some  elements  of  the  durable  medical 
equipment  industry.  Last  year.  Sen- 
ator Pryor  introduced  a  similtir  bill 
that  merged  and  strengthened  provi- 
sions to  protect  individuals  who  rely 
on  durable  medical  equipment  for 
acute  care,  chronic  illness,  disability, 
or  rehabilitation. 

This  legislation  was  developed  in 
consultation  with  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration.  It  is  expected 
to  save  over  $100  million  over  5  years. 


Much  of  these  savings  are  expected  to 
result  from  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
form national  durable  medical  equip- 
ment schedule.  In  the  past,  these  sup- 
plies were  inappropriately  and  variably 
charged. 

As  we  work  to  reform  the  Nation's 
health  care  system  we  must  strive  to 
protect  the  quality  of  health  care, 
while  eliminating  unnecessary  services 
and  reducing  excessive  payment. 
Fraud,  abuse,  and  unnecessary  charges 
must  be  eliminated.  This  bill  addresses 
all  these  issues  as  they  pertain  to  the 
durable  medical  equipment  industry. 

This  bill  will  eliminate  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  durable  medical  equip- 
ment industry  with  uniform  national 
standards  for  suppliers  of  equipment. 

This  bill  will  further  limit  confusing, 
inconsistent,  and  arbitrary  differences 
in  payment  and  coverage  for  over  100 
commonly  used  medical  supplies.  The 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
will  have  our  full  legislative  backing  to 
develop  and  establish  uniform  national 
coverage  and  utilization  review  cri- 
teria for  these  items. 

The  legislation  will  also  assure  that 
Congress  receives  reports  on  the  im- 
pact of  these  criteria  on  the  appro- 
priate use  of  and  quality  of  these  medi- 
cal supplies  in  nursing  homes  and  other 
settings. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  a  qual- 
ity issue.  It  is  a  vital  beneficiary-ac- 
cess issue  as  well.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  simplify  and  speied  up  the  ad- 
ministrative burdens  on  physicians 
that  may  limit  beneficiary  access  to 
vital  equipment.  To  protect  consumers 
and  payers,  physicians  will  retain  ap- 
propriate roles  in  determining  medical 
necessity  and  eliminating  unnecessary 
costs  to  the  system. 

This  legislation  further  limits  bene- 
ficiary liability  for  payments  not  cov- 
ered or  authorized  as  medically  nec- 
essary. 

The  Durable  Medical  Equipment 
Fraud  and  Abuse  Prevention  Act  ful- 
fills the  intent  of  Congress  to  elimi- 
nate fraud,  abuse,  and  unnecessary 
costs  associated  with  durable  medical 
equipment.  It  strengthens  our  intent  to 
improve  access  to  quality  durable  med- 
ical equipment  for  all.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  supporting  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Pryor  in 
introducing  this  measure  to  protect 
the  Medicare  program  from  fraud  and 
abuse  by  unscrupulous  medical  equip- 
ment suppliers  who  provide  inferior 
equipment  to  Medicare  beneficiaries 
and  then  bill  Medicare  at  grossly  in- 
flated prices. 

These  reforms  are  critical  if  we  are 
to  ensure  that  scarce  Medicare  dollars 
are  not  wasted  on  overpriced  or  useless 
medical  equipment.  This  legislation, 
which  is  projected  to  save  Medicare 
over  $200  million  over  the  next  5  years, 
was  approved  by  both  the  House  and 


the  Senate  last  year.  However,  it  was 
attached  to  the  urban  aid  bill  which 
was  vetoed,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  move  quickly  to  pass  it  this  year. 

While  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Nations  160.000  suppliers  of  durable 
medical  equipment  [DME]— wheel- 
chairs, hospital  beds,  home  oxygen 
equipment,  and  so  forth — are  dedicated 
and  honest  professionals,  the  rapid 
growth  and  sheer  size  of  the  program 
have  made  it  particularly  vulnerable  to 
fraud  and  abuse. 

The  legislative  reforms  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  are  the  result  of  over  a 
year's  worth  of  investigations  and 
hearings  conducted  by  both  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  into  the 
practices  of  unethical  suppliers  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  weaknesses  in 
the  system  to  bleed  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  Medicare  program. 

In  April  1991.  the  minority  staff  of 
the  Aging  Committee  completed  a 
year-long  investigation  which  revealed 
the  unsavory  practices  of  fly-by-night 
telemarketing  operations  that  made 
thousands  of  calls  to  unsuspecting 
Medicare  beneficiaries  urging  them  to 
accept  what  was  described  as  "free 
medical  equipment"— equipment  that 
was  rarely  needed,  generally  of  inferior 
quality,  of  little  or  no  therapeutic 
value,  and  which  even  could  prove  dan- 
gerous. 

These  telemarketers  learned  to  ma- 
nipulate the  Medicare  system  by  shop- 
ping around  for  the  States  paying  the 
highest  reimbursement  rates  for  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  They  then  used  ag- 
gressive, high-pressure  tactics  targeted 
to  the  most  vulnerable  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries to  sell  their  over-priced  wares. 
The  telemarketers  did  not  stop,  even  if 
the  beneficiary  refused  the  item.  They 
would  simply  send  the  item  and  bill 
Medicare  anyway,  at  times  even  forg- 
ing a  doctors  signature  on  the  author- 
ization. 

The  examples  of  abuse  are  stagger- 
ing: 

A  plain  piece  of  beige  foam  cost  a 
DME  supplier  about  $23,  and  was  then 
billed  to  Medicare  for  more  than  $240  as 
a  "flotation  pad  for  a  wheelchair.  ' 

A  simple  heating  pad  that  could  be 
purchased  through  the  Sears  catalog 
for  about  $23  was  purchased  by  a  DME 
telemarketer  for  $9.68,  and  then  billed 
to  Medicare  for  $67.  That  is  three  times 
the  Sears  price  and  six  times  the  origi- 
nal purchase  price. 

Finally,  a  bed-sized  flimsy  piece  of 
pink  foam  was  billed  to  Medicare  as  a 
"dry  flotation  mattress  "  to  prevent 
bed  sores.  This  item,  which  obviously 
was  completely  ineffective,  was  pur- 
chased by  a  supplier  for  about  $28  and 
then  billed  to  Medicare  for  more  than 
$1,100.  That  represents  a  profit  of  more 
than  3,800  percent. 

The  Aging  Committee  investigation 
and  subsequent  hearings  revealed  that 
it  is  far  too  easy  for  unethical  medical 
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equipment  suppliers  to  gain  access  to 
the  Medicare  program.  Equipment  sup- 
pliers are  not  required  to  be  certified 
or  licensed  to  do  business  with  Medi- 
care. In  fact,  until  very  recently,  they 
have  not  had  to  meet  any  kind  of  pro- 
fessional or  business  standards  whatso- 
ever. 

The  current  system  for  giving  out 
provider  numbers — the  billing  numbers 
which  enable  suppliers  to  do  business 
with  Medicare — is  far  too  lax.  Medicare 
asks  few  questions  about  the  suppliers 
applying  for  the  numbers  and  then  does 
little  to  check  up  on  them  once  the 
numbers  have  been  issued. 

This  laxity  is  tremendously  costly  to 
Medicare.  Billing  numbers  are  rarely 
canceled,  even  when  the  supplier  has 
been  excluded  from  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram for  past  fraudulent  activities. 
Suppliers  can  also  obtain  multiple  bill- 
ing numbers,  enabling  them  to  overbill, 
doublebill,  or  avoid  being  detected  for 
fraud. 

The  current  system  simply  invites 
abuse.  It  is  like  the  Government  issu- 
ing a  lifetime  gold  card  with  an  unlim- 
ited balance  and  no  annual  service  fee 
to  suppliers  without  first  running  a 
credit  check.  And,  from  what  our  in- 
vestigation revealed,  many  suppliers 
"don't  leave  home  without  it"  and  use 
their  cards  freely  to  bilk  the  taxpayers 
and  defraud  the  elderly. 

As  a  result  of  our  investigation,  sev- 
eral administrative  actions  have  been 
taken  by  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  to  tighten  the  system 
to  protect  it  against  abuse.  While  these 
new  regulations  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Medicare  remains  vulner- 
able, and  there  is  much  more  that  we 
must  do  to  strengthen  the  system. 

The  legislation  we  are  reintroducing 
today  will  not  only  combat  fraud  and 
abuse,  but  it  will  also  establish  more 
rational  payment  and  administrative 
policies  for  durable  medical  equipment. 

It  will  require  suppliers  to  meet 
strict  standards  and  disclosure  require- 
ments in  order  to  obtain  and  renew 
provider  numbers,  so  that  fraudulent 
or  inferior  suppliers  can  be  kept  out  of 
the  system  and  detected  more  easily. 
The  legislation  also  prohibits  Medicare 
from  issuing  more  than  one  billing 
number  to  a  supplier,  unless  more  than 
one  is  necessary  to  identify  subsidiary 
or  regional  entities  under  the  suppli- 
er's ownership  or  control. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  more  uni- 
form national  coverage  and  utilization 
review  requirements,  so  that  Medicare 
carriers — the  Government  contractors 
that  pay  and  process  claims— are  all 
following  the  same  rules  for  determin- 
ing when  an  item  is  medically  nec- 
essary, and  therefore  reimbursable  by 
Medicare.  This  should  end  the  practice 
of  carrier  shopping  through  which 
some  suppliers  seek  out  the  carriers 
with  the  least  stringent  requirements. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  prohibited  suppliers  from 


distributing  completed  or  partially 
completed  certificates  of  medical  ne- 
cessity [CMN's]  to  physicians  or  Medi- 
care beneficiaries.  Both  suppliers  and 
physicians  have  complained  that  physi- 
cians do  not  always  have  the  product 
information  necessary  to  complete  the 
form,  and  that  the  forms  are  too  long 
and  time  consuming  to  complete, 
which  decreases  beneficiary  access  to 
needed  equipment  and  supplies. 

This  legislation  modifies  the  current 
prohibition  by  permitting  suppliers  to 
complete  the  administrative  parts  of 
the  form,  such  as  names,  addresses,  and 
product  codes.  Suppliers  completing 
this  information  must  also  include  the 
price  to  make  certain  that  the  physi- 
cian is  aware  of  the  item's  cost.  The 
physician  would  still  be  required  to 
complete  all  information  related  to 
medical  necessity. 

Mr.  President,  the  reforms  we  are 
proposing  today  are  critical  to  protect 
Medicare  from  abuse  and  to  ensure 
that  scarce  Medicare  dollars  are  spent 
wisely,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  us  in  this  effort. 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sasser): 

S.  517.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  deficit  in 
the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994 
by  limiting  to  $2,000,000,000  the  amount 
that  may  be  appropriated  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

S.  518.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  appropriations 
which  may  be  available  to  the  intel- 
ligence community  for  fiscal  year  1994; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

S.  519.  A  bill  to  reduce  Federal  budg- 
et deficits  by  prohibiting  further  fund- 
ing of  the  Trident  II  Ballistic  Missile 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 


By   Mr.    BUMPERS   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  520.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  funds  on  the  Ad- 
vanced Solid  Rocket  Motor  Progrram; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


DEFICrr  REDUCTION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  four  bills  to  cut 
wasteful  spending  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Together  these  four  bills  will  result  in 
savings  of  $4.7  billion  in  1994.  But  when 
you  calculate  the  outyears  of  the  pro- 
grams which  I  would  curtail,  plus  in- 
terest over  the  next  5  years,  it  runs 
into  tens  and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

We  should  always  bear  In  mind 
around  here  that  when  you  cut  some- 
thing you  are  not  just  cutting  that 
amount,  you  are  also  cutting  interest 
on  that  amount  forever.  And  that  is 
the  big  item. 

At  a  time  when  the  budget  deficit  has 
this  country  in  crisis,  we  simply  can- 
not continue  to  fund  these  large-scale 
defense  and  scientific  projects  for 
which  there  is  no  economic  justifica- 
tion or  economic  payback. 


There  are  six  Federal  programs  that 
really  stand  out  as  candidates  for  ter- 
mination or  reduced  spending.  Senator 
Warner.  Senator  (X)hen,  Senator  Sas- 
ser, Senator  Bryan,  and  I  last  week  in- 
troduced two  bills  to  terminate  the 
space  station  and  the  super  collider.  I 
know  that  even  the  President  is  tired 
of  hearing  people  say  why  can  we  not 
cut  the  space  station  and  super 
collider?  The  simple  answer  is  we  can. 

Let  me  digress  at  this  point.  Madam 
President,  to  say  that  my  respect  for 
and  friendship  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  has  always  been 
total.  But  it  went  up  just  a  bit  last 
week  when  I  saw  the  political  heat  he 
is  taking  for  his  position  on  the  space 
station. 

As  he  announced  on  the  floor  that 
Thursday  afternoon  when  we  intro- 
duced the  bill — he  said  there  were  jobs 
in  his  State  and  those  people,  if  this 
bill  passed,  would  lose  those  jobs.  And 
it  was  a  veVy  difficult  thing  for  him 
to  do. 

You  simply  do  not  see  and  hear  that 
kind  of  courage  on  the  Senate  floor 
very  often. 

Yesterday  morning  I  read  a  feature 
story  in  the  Metro  Section  of  the  Post, 
where  he  is,  indeed,  catching  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  flak  for  his  position. 
My  admiration  for  him  has  increased 
exponentially. 

But,  besides  the  space  station  and 
the  super  collider,  which  as  I  say  we 
have  already  introduced,  there  are 
these  other  four.  This  is  not  an  exclu- 
sive list,  it  just  happens  to  be  what  I 
am  introducing  today.  But  these  four 
are  the  advanced  solid  rocket  motor 
which  NASA  is  scheduled  to  get  at  a 
cost  of  $3  billion  and  which  it  does  not 
need  or  even  want.  We  have  already 
spent  or  at  least  appropriated  a  little 
over  $1  billion  originally  intended  to 
give  the  space  shuttle  a  payload  of  an 
additional  12.000  pounds.  Goldin,  head 
of  NASA,  used  to  say  they  did  not 
want  it. 

But  to  continue  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  rocket  motor  at  this  stag- 
gering cost  for  virtually  nothing  be- 
cause the  rocket  motors  they  use  right 
now  have  been  improved  so  much,  the 
new  ASRM  is  not  going  to  be  worth  its 
$3  billion  cost. 

So  I  am  saying  it  is  time  to  stop  that 
one.  I  will  have  much  more  to  say  later 
on.  Madam  President,  on  each  one  of 
these. 

Second,  the  Trident  11  missile.  Last 
year,  after  Senator  Sasser  and  I  stood 
on  the  fioor  day  after  day  trying  to  cut 
all  of  these  things — SDI.  space  station, 
super  collider  and  getting  our  brains 
beat  out  on  each  vote — we  finally  got 
down  to  the  Trident  n  missile,  which 
the  Navy  calls  the  D-5.  We  really  have 
almost  enough  D-5  missiles  right  now 
to  comply  with  the  START  n  Treaty. 
Reverse  the  way  I  said  that  to  say  that 
we  have  enough  warheads  on  Trident 
II's  right  now  to  fully  cover  all  of  our 
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Trident  submarines  under  the  START 
II  Treaty.  I  do  not  know  yet  what  the 
Navy  is  going  to  do. 

The  Trident  submarine,  Madam 
President,  is  equipped  with  24  missiles 
and  each  missile  has  8  warheads,  192 
warheads  per  submarine.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  we  all  know  that  one  sub- 
marine firing  192  warheads  could  bring 
about  an  apocalypse  on  this  planet,  but 
that  is  another  subject. 

My  point  is,  under  the  START  Trea- 
ty, we  are  going  to  be  allowed  multiple 
warhead  missiles  on  submarines.  But  I 
can  tell  you  that  if  we  stop  production 
of  the  Trident  II  right  now,  we  will 
have  295  and  the  Navy  wants  us  to 
spend  up  to  $16  billion  over  the  next  12 
years  to  buy  484  more. 

The  1994  defense  budget  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Bush  administration  fi- 
nally began  to  see  the  light  on  this. 
They  planned  to  cut  off  production  in 
1997  at  443  missiles.  They  agreed  with 
the  arguments  I  made  last  year  that  we 
did  not  need  to  backfit  the  first  eight 
Trident  subs  with  the  D-5  missiles. 
Those  submarines  carry  what  we  call 
the  Trident  I  missile.  There  is  not  any 
point  going  back  just  to  keep  this  as- 
sembly line  open  and  retrofitting  those 
submarines.  We  are  talking  about  bil- 
lions. Madam  President. 

To  go  back  to  where  I  started  a  mo- 
ment ago  about  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Sasser  and  myself  last  year  to  curb 
these  programs,  when  we  finally  got 
down  to  the  last  amendment  we  had  to 
offer,  I  knew  the  die  was  cast.  If  you 
have  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunittee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee both  opposing  you,  you  do 
not  have  to  be  a  brain  surgeon  to  know 
what  the  vote  is  going  to  be. 

So  rather  than  get  another  35  votes, 
which  is  about  what  we  were  getting  on 
all  these,  I  agreed  to  the  suggestion  of 
my  good  friend  from  Hawaii,  Senator 
INOUYE,  to  satisfy  myself  with  a  study 
of  the  issue  as  to  just  how  many  D-5 
missiles  we  do  need  for  the  Trident 
submarine.  That  study  is  due  May  1. 
The  Navy.  I  can  tell  you  now,  I  have 
not  seen  the  report  and  have  not  talked 
to  anybody,  but  the  Navy  will  come  in 
here  with  a  report  which  says  many  of 
the  things  that  I  said  in  the  debate  last 
year  and  that  they  are.  indeed,  willing 
now  to  look  at  it  again  in  light  of  the 
START  II  Treaty  and  so  on  because  it 
has  now  been  signed. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  what  they  are 
going  to  do,  is  they  are  going  to  come 
in  here  and  say  let  us  put  24  missiles  on 
each  submarine  but  we  will  only  put  4 
warheads  on  each  missile — anything, 
not  for  strategic  planning  but  to  keep 
the  production  line  open.  This  is  an  ex- 
pensive program.  Madam  President.  We 
are  not  talking  about  beanbags  when 
you  talk  about  these  D-5  missiles. 
They  are  530  million  each. 

But  443  missiles  is  still  too  much.  If 
we  take  our  START  reductions  by  re- 


moving missiles  from  submarines, 
rather  than  warheads  from  missiles, 
we'll  need  120  fewer  missiles.  And  if  we 
reduce  the  flight  test  rate  of  the  Tri- 
dent n  by  just  one  test  per  year— from 
six  to  five,  and  the  Air  Force  tests  Min- 
uteman  III  and  MX  at  three  per  year— 
well  save  20  missiles.  And  if  we  phase 
out  one  Trident  submarine  just  1  year 
earlier  than  planned,  then  295  Trident 
II  missiles  is  more  than  enough.  Two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  is  how  many 
we  will  have  based  on  last  year's  buy- 
so  we  don't  need  any  more.  We'll  save 
at  least  S4  billion,  and  maybe  as  much 
as  S15  billion. 

So  that  is  the  second  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  and  let  me  hasten  to  say 
that  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Maine,  Mr.  Cohen,  is  my  chief  cospon- 
sor  on  the  ASRM.  the  advance  solid 
rocket  motor;  Senator  Sasser  is  my 
chief  cosponsor  on  the  other  three.  But 
that  brings  me  down  to  SDI. 

Last  year,  in  debating  this  thing. 
Senator  Sasser  and  I  discussed  at 
length  what  we  wanted  to  do  on  SDI. 
We  finally  eigreed  to  try  to  cut  SI  bil- 
lion. The  President  was  asking  for  $5.4 
billion.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
came  out  of  committee  with  $4.3  bil- 
lion. We  said  let  us  try  to  cut  $1  billion 
and  make  it  $3.3  billion.  I  did  not  want 
to  do  that.  I  wanted  to  go  to  $2  billion. 
The  reason  I  wanted  to  go  to  $2  billion 
is  the  reason  this  bill  today  cuts  it  to 
$2  billion.  I  did  not  just  pick  $2  billion 
out  of  the  thin  air.  One  of  the  greatest 
military  leaders  this  country  ever  had, 
a  good  friend  and  I  respect  highly.  Ad- 
miral Crowe,  said  $2  billion  is  more 
than  enough.  Here  is  the  guy  who  was 
the  chief  military  officer  of  the  United 
States  for  4  years  under  Ronald 
Reagan.  I  do  not  consider  him  a  flam- 
ing liberal  or  a  dove,  but  he  knows, 
every  sensible  person  knows,  that  we 
have  squandered  $35  billion  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

So  this  amendment  would  cut  SDI 
next  year  to  $2  billion.  If  we  had  all  the 
money  in  the  world,  it  is  fine  with  me, 
I  think  theater  missile  defense  is  a 
major  part  of  that  program  now  and  I 
think  it  is  relevant.  But  the  point  I 
have  argued  for  5  years  about  this  pro- 
gram is  we  spend  all  these  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  developing  a  missile 
defense  and  some  guy  who  is  about 
half-illiterate  plants  a  half  a  ton  of  dy- 
namite at  the  bottom  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  and  if  he  had  a  nuclear 
device  it  would  have  been  the  same 
thing  only  greater  destruction. 

SDI  will  not  protect  the  United 
States  against  bombers,  will  not  pro- 
tect us  against  cruise  missiles  or  any- 
thing less  than  goes  into  the  strato- 
sphere and  it  certainly  is  not  going  to 
protect  us  against  terrorists  like  the 
guy  in  New  York.  I  am  not  condemn- 
ing. I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  guilty 
or  not.  I  am  an  old  trial  lawyer  and  I 
do  not  condemn  people  until  I  hear  the 
evidence.  I  saw  a  man  got  out  of  prison 


in  Alabama  last  week  who  had  been 
there  for  6  years  condemned  to  death. 
He  was  as  innocent  as  a  newly  ordained 
nun.  So  we  ought  to  withhold  judgment 
sometimes.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
bombing  case,  this  is  gratuitous  infor- 
mation; it  does  not  cost  anything 
extra. 

But  my  point  is  to  continue  spending 
money  on  SDI  when  we  know  that  we 
are  still  so  vulnerable  and  spend  it  at 
the  levels  we  have  been  spending  it  is 
just  short  of  insanity. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  an- 
nounced, or  at  least  it  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  press  they  are  going  to 
ask  for  $3.8  billion,  which  is  what  we 
wound  up  with  last  year.  Incidentally, 
Senator  Sasser  and  I  did  not  bomb  out 
totally  last  year.  We  asked  for  a  billion 
dollar  cut  and  when  the  motion  was 
made  to  table  our  amendment,  every- 
body was  shocked,  we  prevailed  49  to 
43.  But  then  the  arm  twisting  started. 
We  went  into  the  August  recess.  By  the 
time  we  came  back,  some  people  had 
seen  the  light  and  we  lost  by  two  votes, 
and  so  we  compromised  on  a  $500  mil- 
lion cut. 

Finally.  Madam  President,  on  the  in- 
telligence budget,  everybody  reads  in 
the  paper  every  day  how  much  we 
spend  on  intelligence  everywhere  but 
we  are  not  supposed  to  utter  that  fig- 
ure on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  You  can 
read  it  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  but  you  cannot  say  it 
on  the  Senate  floor.  You  get  a  little  ad- 
monishment if  you  do.  But  I  will  tell 
you  one  thing,  it  is  billions  and  billions 
and  billions.  I  will  tell  you  something 
else.  70  percent  of  it  until  recently 
went  to  spy  on  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
does  not  exist  anymore. 

I  can  tell  you  that  if  you  watch  CNN. 
you  can  get  all  the  information  that 
the  intelligence  community  used  to 
tell  us  up  in  S-407  in  those  cloak-and- 
dagger  meetings.  CNN  will  give  it  to 
you  free.  I  guarantee  you  that  half  the 
intelligence  we  get  for  all  of  this 
money  is  being  provided  as  free  by  CNN 
or  by  aspiring  reporters. 

I  am  asking  for  a  4-percent  cut  in  the 
intelligence  budget.  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNi.  who  chairs  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee this  year,  I  have  not  talked  to 
him  about  it.  my  guess  is  that  they 
will  come  up  with  some  kind  of  a  cut. 
I  am  not  really  very  happy  with  what  I 
am  asking  intelligence  to  be  cut.  I  do 
not  think  4  percent  is  nearly  enough, 
but  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  start 
out  with  because  that  is  what  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  said  would 
probably  be  a  correct  figure. 

I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  the  intel- 
ligence community  will  not  suffer,  our 
information  will  not  suffer  if  we  save 
$1.26  billion  there. 

So.  Madam  President,  the  President 
is  not  going  to  get  all  the  cuts  he  has 
asked  for.  Nobody  here  is  naive  enough 
to  believe  that  he  will.  He  may  not 
even  get  half  of  them.  I  do  not  know 
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what  the  percentage  is.   but  we  now 
know  that  CBO  says  his  figures  are  off. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
He  thinks  they  are  further  off  than 
CBO's.  I  do  not  know  who  is  right 
about  it.  but  I  know  one  thing.  I  do  not 
care  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong. 
Reaching  some  kind  of  a  total  cut  is  a 
laudable  goal,  but  to  set  that  as  the 
goal  and  still  allow  wasteful  spending 
to  lie  on  the  table  untouched  is  unac- 
ceptable to  me.  The  Republicans  say 
they  want  to  exceed  his  spending  cuts. 
Here  are  some  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues now  this  year  joining  me  in 
these  cuts.  I  think  there  will  be  other 
Republicans  joining  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  these  cuts.  I  am  hoping 
that  in  light  of  the  new,  totally  new, 
political  aura  of  this  country  that  peo- 
ple will  really  do  some  soul  searching 
that  they  have  not  done  before  about 
the  condition  of  our  country,  where  we 
are  going  to  cut,  how  much  we  are 
going  to  cut  and  try  to  salvage  some- 
thing for  our  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks,  the  four 
bills  I  am  introducing  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  517 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDINCa 

Congress  makes  the  following  finding's: 

(1)  Federal  budget  deficits  have  grown  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  pose  a  serious  short- 
term,  medium-term,  and  long-term  threat  to 
the  health  of  the  United  States  economy. 

(2)  The  gross  cost  of  interest  payments  on 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  now  ex- 
ceeds defehse  expenditures  in  the  Federal 
budget  and  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  com- 
ponents in  the  Federal  budget. 

(3)  The  American  people  are  demanding  se- 
rious and  fundamental  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  management  of  spending 
priorities  and  over-all  fiscal  stewardship. 

(4)  Programs  that  are  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
American  people  must  be  closely  scrutinized 
for  possible  funding  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation. 

(5)  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  allows  the 
United  States  safely  to  reduce  expenditures 
for  defense  programs  and  related  programs 
that  had  as  their  original  or  primary  focus 
the  military  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(6)  The  President  is  requesting  $3,800,000,000 
for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

(7)  A  reduction  of  $1,800,000,000  below  that 
amount  would  preserve  a  realistic  program 
for  strategic  defense  of  the  United  States. 

SEC  2.  LIMrTATION  ON  AUTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS for  the  strategic 
DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  I9M. 

Not  more  than  $2,000,000,000  may  be  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1994  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

S.  518 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Deficit  Re- 
duction Through  Intelligence  Programs  Re- 
duction Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  nNDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  budget  deficit  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  poses  a  serious 
short,  medium,  and  long-term  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  United  States  economy: 

(2)  gross  interest  costs  now  exceed  defense 
expenditures  in  the  Federal  budget  and  are 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  components  in  the 
Federal  budget: 

(3)  the  American  people  are  demanding  se- 
rious and  fundamental  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  management  of  spending 
priorities  and  over-all  fiscal  stewardship: 

(4)  programs  that  are  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
American  people  must  be  closely  scrutinized 
for  possible  funding  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation; 

(5)  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  allows  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  safely  make  cuts  in  intelligence 
programs  that  had  as  their  chief  focus  the 
military  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union: 
and 

(6)  a  reduction  of  $1,260,000,000  in  intel- 
ligence programs  would  leave  adequate  funds 
for  intelligence  protection  in  this  post-Cold 
War  era. 

SEC.  3.  REDUCTION  OF  THE  DEFICIT. 

Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  intelligence  community  for  fiscal 
year  1994  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  such 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1993.  minus 
$1,260,000,000. 
SEC.  4.  DEFINmON. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term  "intel- 
ligence community"  has  the  meaning  given 
that  term  in  section  3(4)  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947. 

S.  519 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  makes  the  following  findings: 

(1)  Federal  budget  deficits  have  grown  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  pose  a  serious  short- 
term,  medium-term,  and  long-term  threat  to 
the  health  of  the  United  States  economy. 

(2)  The  gross  cost  of  interest  payments  on 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  now  ex- 
ceeds defense  expenditures  in  the  Federal 
budget  and  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  com- 
ponents in  the  Federal  budget. 

(3)  The  American  people  are  demanding  se- 
rious and  fundamental  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  management  of  spending 
priorities  and  overall  fiscal  stewardship. 

(4)  Programs  that  are  not  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
American  people  must  be  closely  scrutinized 
for  possible  funding  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation. 

(5)  Terminating  the  Trident  n  ballistic 
missile  program  would  save  $1,300,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1994  and  as  much  as  $15,000,000,000 
during  the  15  fiscal  years  following  fiscal 
year  1993. 

SEC.  2.  PROHIBITION  ON  FURTHER  FUNDING  OF 
THE  TRIDENT  II  MISSILE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  PROHiBrriON  on  Use  of  Funds.— Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  funds  appro- 
priated on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  Trident  II  ballistic  missile 
program. 


(b)  LiMfTED  Exception  for  Termination 
Costs.— Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  ex- 
penditures, not  in  excess  of  $90,000,000,  solely 
for  termination  of  the  Trident  U  ballistic 
missile  program. 

S.  520 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Deficit  Re- 
duction Through  Advanced  Solid  Rocket 
Motor  Termination  Act  of  1993", 

SEC.  2,  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  Federal  budget  deficit  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  poses  a  serious 
short-,  medium-,  and  long-term  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  United  States  economy: 

(2)  the  gross  interest  costs  on  the  National 
debt  now  exceed  defense  expenditures  in  the 
Federal  budget  and  are  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  components  in  the  Federal  budget: 

(3)  the  American  people  are  demanding  se- 
rious and  fundamental  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  manag^ement  of  spending 
priorities  and  overall  fiscal  stewardship: 

(4)  Federal  Government  programs  that  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people  must  be 
closely  scrutinized  for  possible  funding  re- 
duction or  elimination: 

(5)  the  Advanced  Solid  Rocket  Motor  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "ASRM") 
program  has  not  been  sought  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
"NASA"): 

(6)  the  National  Research  Council  and  the 
Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel  have  con- 
cluded that  the  ASRM  program  involves  high 
technical  and  programmatic  risks  and  should 
be  reconsidered: 

(7)  the  cost  estimates  of  the  ASRM  pro- 
gram have  doubled  in  the  past  5  year«.  and 
the  program  has  fallen  more  than  4  years  be- 
hind schedule;  and 

(8)  termination  of  the  ASRM  program 
could  save  the  Federal  Government  several 
billion  dollars. 

SEC.  3.  TERMINA'nON  OF  THE  ADVANCED  SOLID 
ROCKET  MOTOR  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Effective  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  no  ap- 
propriated funds  shall  be  available  for  use  on 
the  ASRM  program. 

(b)  Exception.— Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a),  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  of  such  funds  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)  may  be  used  in  terminating  the 
ASRM  program. 

(c)  Unexpended  Funds.— Any  funds  appro- 
priated for  use  on  the  ASRM  program  that 
remain  unobligated  and  unexpended  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
shall  be  credited  to  the  general  revenues  of 
the  United  States  Treasury. 


By  Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
iNouYE,  and  Mr.  Campbell): 
S.  521.  A  bill  to  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  tribal  judicial  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

THE  INDIAN  TRIBAL  JUSTICE  ACT 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Indian  Tribal  Jus- 
tice Act  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
constructive  dialog  on  providing  tribal 
courts  with  additional  Federal  assist- 
ance.  I   am   pleased   that   the   distin- 
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gruished  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Conamittee,  Senator  Inouye,  and  Sen- 
ator Campbell  have  joined  with  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

The  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Tribal  Justice  Support  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  branch  of  judicial  serv- 
ices and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  The  office  would  have  the  re- 
sources and  authority  to  assist  tribes 
in  the  development  of  all  aspects  of 
tribal  justice  systems,  either  directly, 
or  through  grants  and  contracts.  The 
office  would  also  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  on  tribal  judicial 
systems  and  conduct  an  annual  survey 
of  the  resource  needs  of  tribal  justice 
systems.  Pursuant  to  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
grants  or  contracts  with  Indian  tribes 
to  provide  for  the  development  and 
continuing  operation  of  tribal  justice 
systems. 

Many  tribes  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  forming  tribal  judicial  con- 
ferences to  perform  all  or  part  of  the 
functions  of  the  branch  of  judicial  serv- 
ices. The  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  treat  such  conferences  as 
tribal  organizations  and  to  enter  into 
grants  or  contracts  with  them  pursu- 
ant to  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  now  been  more 
than  5  years  since  I  first  met  with  a 
group  of  tribal  court  judges  at  Arizona 
State  University  to  hear  about  the 
needs  of  tribal  judicial  systems.  During 
that  meeting,  I  became  convinced  of 
the  necessity  for  legislation  aimed  at 
strengthening  tribal  justice  systems. 
In  the  intervening  years  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has  held 
several  hearings  on  the  resource  needs 
of  tribal  courts.  In  the  last  Congress 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  passed 
different  versions  of  comprehensive 
legislation  intended  to  assist  tribal 
courts.  The  administration  opposed 
both  bills.  Indian  tribes  were  divided  in 
their  support  for  the  two  bills.  Unfor- 
tunately we  were  unable  to  reconcile 
the  bills  prior  to  adjournment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  at- 
tempts to  find  some  common  ground 
between  the  bills  which  were  passed 
last  year.  In  this  regard,  I  suspect  that 
this  bill  will  leave  just  about  everyone 
somewhat  unsatisfied.  However,  f  be- 
lieve that  it  is  very  important  that  we 
continue  to  try  to  enact  legislation  to 
strengthen  tribal  courts.  I  hope  that 
this  bill  will  serve  to  focus  the  discus- 
sion by  all  interested  parties  and  that 
we  can  move  promptly  to  enactment 
this  year.  If  we  can  reach  agreement 
early  in  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
then  all  interested  parties  will  be  able 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  real  task 
at   hand— acquiring   the   financial    re- 


sources necessary  to  begin  to  improve 
tribal  justice  systems  in  the  1994  fiscal 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  In- 
dian Tribal  Justice  Act  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  521 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  101.  SHORT  TrrLE. 

This  Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Indian  Trib- 
al Justice  Act". 

SEC.  102.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  there  Is  a  government- to-grovernment 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
each  Indian  tribe; 

(2)  Congress,  through  statutes,  treaties, 
and  the  exercise  of  administrative  authori- 
ties, has  recognized  the  self-determination, 
self-reliance,  and  inherent  sovereignty  of  In- 
dian tribes: 

(3)  Indian  tribes  possess  the  inherent  au- 
thority to  establish  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment, including  tribal  justice  systems: 

(4)  tribal  justice  systems  are  essential  to 
self-government  and  integral  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Federal  Governmenfs  policy  of 
self-determination; 

(5)  tribal  justice  systems  are  Inadequately 
funded  and  the  lack  of  adequate  funding  im- 
pairs their  ability  to  administer  justice  ef- 
fectively; and 

(6)  tribal  government  involvement  In  and 
commitment  to  improving  tribal  justice  sys- 
tems is  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  goals  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  103.  DEFINrnONS.  j 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Bureau  '  means  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

(2)  The  term  "Courts  of  Indian  Offenses" 
means  the  courts  established  pursuant  to 
part  U  of  title  25.  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. 

(3)  The  term  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  In- 
dian tribe,  band,  nation,  pueblo,  or  other  or- 
ganized group  or  community,  including  any 
Alaska  Native  entity,  which  administers  jus- 
tice under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
or  the  inherent  authority  of  the  native  en- 
tity and  which  Is  recognized  as  eligible  for 
the  special  programs  and  services  provided 
by  the  United  States  to  Indian  tribes  because 
of  their  status  as  Indians. 

(4)  The  term  "judicial  personnel"  means 
any  judge,  magistrate,  court  counselor, 
court  clerk,  court  administrator,  bailiff,  pro- 
bation officer,  officer  of  the  court,  dispute 
resolution  facilitator,  or  other  official,  em- 
ployee, or  volunteer  within  the  tribal  Justice 
system. 

(5)  The  term  "Office"  means  the  Office  of 
Tribal  Justice  Support  within  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(7)  The  term  "tribal  organization"  means 
any  organization  defined  in  section  4(c)  of 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act. 

(8)  The  term  "tribal  justice  system"  means 
the  entire  judicial  branch  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
including  but  not  limited  to  traditional 
methods  and  forums  for  dispute  resolution. 


lower  courts,  appellate  courts,  alternative 
dispute  resolution  systems,  and  circuit  rider 
systems,  established  by  inherent  tribal  au- 
thority whether  or  not  they  constitute  a 
court  of  record,  and  the  employees  thereof. 
TITLE  II— TRIBAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEMS 
SEC.  aoi.  omcK  of  tribal  justice  support. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished within  the  Bureau  the  Office  of 
Tribal  Justice  Support.  The  purpose  of  the 
Office  shall  be  to  further  the  development, 
operation,  and  enhancement  of  tribal  justice 
systems. 

(b)  Transfer  of  Existing  Functions  and 
Personnel.— All  functions  performed  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  the 
Branch  of  Judicial  Services  of  the  Bureau 
and  all  personnel  assigned  to  such  Branch  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Tribal 
Justice  Support.  Any  reference  in  any  law, 
regulation,  executive  order,  reorganization 
plan,  or  delegation  of  authority  to  the 
Branch  of  Judicial  Services  is  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  Office  of  Tribal  Justice 
Support. 

(c)  Functions. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  title  III,  in  addition  to  the  functions 
transferred  to  the  Office  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b),  the  Office  shall  perform  the  fol- 
lowing functions: 

(1)  Provide  funds  to  Indian  tribes  and  trib- 
al organizations  for  the  development,  en- 
hancement, and  continuing  operation  of  trib- 
al justice  systems. 

(2)  Provide  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing to  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations 
upon  request. 

(3)  Study  and  conduct  research  concerning 
the  operation  of  tribal  justice  systems. 

(4)  Promote  cooperation  and  coordination 
between  tribal  justice  systems,  the  Federal 
judiciary,  and  State  judiciary  systems. 

(5)  Oversee  the  continuing  operations  of 
the  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses. 

(d)  Assistance  to  Tribes.— <1)  The  Office 
shall  provide  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  any  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion upon  request.  Technical  assistance  and 
training  which  may  be  provided  by  the  Office 
shall  include,  but  Is  not  limited  to.  assist- 
ance for  the  development  of— 

(A)  tribal  codes  and  rules  of  procedure; 

(B)  tribal  court  administrative  procedures 
and  court  records  management  systems; 

(C)  methods  of  reducing  case  delays; 

(D)  methods  of  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion; 

(E)  tribal  standards  for  judicial  adminis- 
tration and  conduct;  and 

(F)  long-range  plans  for  the  enhancement 
of  tribal  justice  systems. 

(2)  Technical  assistance  and  training  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  may  be  pro- 
vided through  direct  services,  by  contract 
with  Independent  entitles,  or  through  grants 
to  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations. 

(e)  Information  Clearinghouse  on  Tribal 
Justice  Systems.— The  Office  shall  establish 
an  Information  clearinghouse  (which  shall 
include  an  electronic  data  base)  on  tribal 
justice  systems,  including,  but  not  limited 
to.  information  on  tribal  judicial  personnel, 
funding,  model  tribal  codes,  tribal  justice  ac- 
tivities, and  tribal  judicial  decisions.  The  Of- 
fice shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ensure  the  confidentiality  of  per- 
sonnel records,  case  records,  and  other  mat- 
ters involving  the  privacy  of  individuals. 

sec.  202.  SURVEY  OF  TRIBAL  JimiClAL  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  affected 
Indian  tribes,  shall   enter  into  a  contract 


with  a  non-Federal  entity  to  conduct  a  sur- 
vey of  conditions  of  tribal  justice  systems 
and  Courts  of  Indian  Offenses  to  determine 
the  resources  and  funding  needed  to  provide 
for  expeditious  and  effective  administration 
of  Justice.  The  Secretary,  in  like  manner, 
shall  annually  update  the  Information  and 
findings  contained  in  the  survey  required 
under  this  section. 

(b)  Local  CONDrriONS.- In  the  course  of 
any  annual  survey,  the  non-Federal  entity 
shall  document  local  conditions  on  each  res- 
ervation. Including,  but  not  limited  to— 

(1)  the  reservation  size  and  population  to 
be  served; 

(2)  the  levels  of  functioning  and  capacity  of 
the  tribal  justice  system; 

(3)  the  volume  and  complexity  of  the  case 
loads; 

(4)  the  facilities,  including  detention  facili- 
ties, and  program  resources  available; 

(5)  funding  levels  and  personnel  staffing  re- 
quirements for  the  tribal  justice  system:  and 

(6)  the  training  and  technical  assistance 
needs  of  the  tribal  justice  system. 

(c)  Consultation  wfth  Indian  Tribes.— 
The  non-Federal  entity  shall  actively  con- 
sult with  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organiza- 
tions in  the  development  of  the  survey,  in- 
cluding updates  thereof,  of  conditions  of 
tribal  Justice  systems.  Indian  tribes  and  trib- 
al organizations  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding the  findings  of  the  survey,  including 
updates  thereof,  prior  to  final  publication  of 
the  survey,  or  any  update  thereof.  After  In- 
dian tribes  and  tribal  organizations  have  re- 
viewed and  commented  on  the  results  of  the 
survey,  or  any  update  thereof,  the  non-Fed- 
eral entity  shall  report  its  findings,  together 
with  the  comments  and  recommendations  of 
the  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations,  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate,  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Native  American  Affairs  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

SEC.  203.  BASE  SUPPORT  FUNDING  FOR  TRIBAL 
JUSTICE  SYSTEMa 

(a)  In  General.— Pursuant  to  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts,  grants,  or  agreements 
with  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations, 
for  the  development,  enhancement,  and  con- 
tinuing operation  of  tribal  justice  systems 
on  Indian  reservations. 

(b)  Purposes  for  Which  Financial  Assist- 
ance May  Be  Used.— Financial  assistance 
provided  through  contracts,  grants,  or  agree- 
ments entered  into  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  be  used  for— 

<1)  planning  for  the  development,  enhance- 
ment, and  operation  of  tribal  justice  sys- 
tems; 

(2)  the  employment  of  judicial  personnel; 

(3)  training  programs  and  continuing  edu- 
cation for  tribal  judicial  personnel; 

(4)  the  acquisition,  development,  and  main- 
tenance of  a  law  library  or  computer  assisted 
legal  research  capacities; 

(5)  the  development,  revision,  and  publica- 
tion of  tribal  codes,  rules  of  practice,  rules  of 
procedure,  and  standards  of  judicial  perform- 
ance and  conduct; 

(6)  the  development  and  operation  of 
records  management  systems: 

(7)  the  construction  or  renovation  of  facili- 
ties for  tribal  Justice  systems; 

(8)  membership  and  related  expenses  for 
participation  in  national  and  regional  orga- 
nizations of  tribal  Justice  systems  and  other 
professional  organizations;  and 

(9)  the  development  and  operation  of  other 
innovative  and  culturally  relevant  programs 


and     projects,     including     programs     and 
projects  for— 

(A)  alternative  dispute  resolution; 

(B)  tribal  victims  assistance  or  victims 
services; 

(C)  tribal  probation  services  or  diversion 
programs: 

(D)  multidisciplinary  Investigations  of 
child  abuse:  and 

(E)  tribal  traditional  Justice  systems  or 
traditional  methods  of  dispute  resolution. 

(c)  Formula.— (1)  Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary,  with  the  full  participation  of 
Indian  tribes,  shall  establish  and  promulgate 
by  regulation,  a  formula  which  establishes 
base  support  funding  for  tribal  jusUce  sys- 
tems In  carrying  out  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  appropriate 
case  load  and  staffing  criteria  for  tribal  Jus- 
tice systems  that  take  into  account  unique 
reservation  conditions.  In  the  development 
of  these  criteria,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations 
and  shall  refer  to  comparable  relevant  cri- 
teria developed  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  the  National  Center  for 
State  Courts,  and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

(3)  Factors  to  be  considered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  base  support  funding  formula 
shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to— 

(A)  the  case  load  and  staffing  criteria  de- 
veloped under  this  paragraph: 

(B)  the  reservation  size  and  population  to 
be  served; 

(C)  the  volume  and  complexity  of  the  case 
loads: 

(D)  the  projected  number  of  cases  per 
month; 

(E)  the  projected  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing probation  services  or  participating  in  di- 
version programs;  and 

(F)  any  special  circumstances  warranting 
additional  financial  assistance. 

(4)  In  developing  the  formula  for  base  sup- 
port funding  for  tribal  Judicial  systems 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure equitable  distribution  of  funds. 

TITLE  III— TRIBAL  JUDICIAL 
CONFERENCES 
SEC.  301.  ESTABLISHMENT;  FUNDING. 

(a)  Establishment.— In  any  case  in  which 
two  or  more  governing  bodies  of  Indian 
tribes  establish  a  regional  or  national  judi- 
cial conference,  such  conference  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  tribal  organization  and  eligible  to 
contract  for  funds  under  this  title.  If  each 
member  tribe  served  by  the  conference  has 
adopted  a  tribal  resolution  which  authorizes 
the  tribal  Judicial  conference  to  receive  and 
administer  funds  under  this  title.  At  the 
written  request  of  any  tribal  Judicial  con- 
ference, a  contract  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  authorize  the  conference  to 
receive  funds  and  perform  any  or  all  of  the 
duties  of  the  Bureau  and  the  Office  under 
sections  201  and  202  of  this  Act  on  behalf  of 
the  members  of  such  conference. 

(b)  Contract  AuTHORrrv.— Pursuant  to  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts,  grants,  or  agree- 
ments with  a  tribal  Judicial  conference  for 
the  development,  enhancement,  and  continu- 
ing operation  of  tribal  Justice  systems  of  In- 
dian tribes  which  are  members  of  such  con- 
ference. 

(c)  Funding.— The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  funding  to  tribal  Judicial  con- 
ferences pursuant  to  contracts  entered  into 
under  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination and  Education  Assistance  Act  for 
administrative  expenses  incurred  by  such 
conferences. 


TITLE  IV— AUTHORIZATIONS 
SEC.  401.  TRIBAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  Office.— There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uons  201.  202.  and  301(a)  of  this  Act.  $7,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994.  1995,  1996, 
1997.  1998.  1999.  and  2000. 

(b)  Base  Support  Funding  for  Trkal 
Justice  Systems  and  Judicial  Con- 
ferences.—There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act.  $50,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994.  1995,  1996.  1997,  1998,  1999 
and  2000. 

(c)  Administrative  Expenses  for  Of- 
fice.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Office.  $500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1994.  1995.  1996.  1997.  1998.  1999.  and  2000. 

(d)  Administrative  E}xpenses  for  Tribal 
JUDICUL  Conferences.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  for  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  tribal  Judicial  conferences. 
$500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994.  1995 
1996.  1997.  1996.  1999.  and  2000. 

(e)  Survey.— For  carrying  out  the  survey 
under  section  202.  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  in  addition  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
$400,000. 

(f)  No  Offset.— No  Federal  agency  shall 
offset  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  tribal  justice  systems  against  funds 
otherwise  made  available  for  or  in  connec- 
tion with  tribal  Justice  systems. 

(g)  Allocation  of  funds.— In  allocating 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ization contained  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  among  the  Bureau.  Office,  tribal  gov- 
ernments, and  tribal  Judicial  conferences, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  such  allocation 
is  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  is  fair  and  eq- 
uitable, and  Is  proportionate  to  base  support 
funding  under  section  203  received  by  the  Bu- 
reau. Office,  tribal  governments,  and  tribal 
government  members  comprising  a  Judicial 
conference. 

TITLE  V— DISCLAIMERS 
SEC.  Ml.  TRIBAL  AUTHORITY. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to— 

(1)  encroach  upon  or  diminish  in  any  way 
the  inherent  sovereign  authority  of  each 
tribal  government  to  determine  the  role  of 
the  tribal  court  within  the  tribal  govern- 
ment or  to  enact  and  enforce  tribal  laws; 

(2)  diminish  in  any  way  the  authority  of 
tribal  governments  to  appoint  personnel; 

(3)  Impair  the  rights  of  each  tribal  govern- 
ment to  determine  the  nature  of  its  own 
legal  system  or  the  apportionment  of  author- 
ity within  the  tribal  government; 

(4)  alter  in  any  way  traditional  dispute  res- 
olution forum; 

(5)  imply  that  any  tribal  court  is  an  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States:  or 

(6)  diminish  the  trust  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  Indian  tribal  governments 
and  tribal  court  systems  of  such  govern- 
ments. 

SEC.  502.  INDIAN  PRIORITY  SYSTEM. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  eligi- 
bility of  a  tribal  government  to  receive  fund- 
ing through  the  Indian  priority  system  of 
the  Bureau  for  support  of  the  tribe's  court 
system.* 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona,  John 
McCain,  vice  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  in  introducing  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  enhancement  of 
Indian  tribal  judicial  systems. 
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I  commend  the  vice  chairman  for  his 
leadership  in  this  area.  This  issue  has 
proven  to  be  an  extremely  difficult 
matter  on  which  to  secure  a  consensus. 
For  5  years  now,  the  Committees  on  In- 
dian Affairs  in  the  House  and  Senate 
have  worked  with  tribal  government 
leaders  and  tribal  judges  in  an  effort  to 
identify  how  best  to  increase  Federal 
resources  to  tribal  court  systems  and 
to  assure  greater  tribal  involvement  in 
the  formulation  of  Federal  policy  that 
affects  tribal  judicial  systems  and  the 
programs  that  are  designed  to  support 
the  operations  of  tribal  courts. 

We  all  acknowledge  that  tribal 
courts  are  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
governmental  sovereignty  by  Indian 
tribal  governments  through  tribal 
laws,  as  well  as  in  carrying  out  duties 
and  functions  imposed  by  Federal  law 
and  statutes.  In  1968,  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act. 
granting  to  citizens  who  come  before 
tribal  courts  similar  guarantees  as 
those  provided  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  to 
citizens  who  come  before  State  and 
Federal  courts.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  statutes  like  the  In- 
dian Child  Welfare  Act,  the  Indian 
Housing  Program,  and  many  environ- 
mental statutes  that  impose  respon- 
sibilities on  tribal  courts.  Sadly,  how- 
ever. I  must  advise  my  colleagues  that 
we  have  been  derelict  in  our  duty  to 
provide  funds  to  support  the  tribal 
courts  in  the  exercise  of  these  added 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress,  we  came  very  close  to  en- 
acting a  bill  that  would  provide  needed 
support  to  tribal  court  systems  for  sal- 
aries, for  training,  for  automatic  data 
processing  equipment,  for  facilities  im- 
provement and  repair,  for  improved  de- 
tention and  parole  systems,  and  for  the 
development  of  tribal  law  and  order 
codes  and  codes  of  judicial  conduct  and 
responsibility.  While  it  is  unfortunate 
that  because  of  time  constraints  and 
administration  opposition,  the  House 
and  Senate  were  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  measure  in  the  102d  Con- 
gress, I  believe  that  the  groundwork 
hjis  been  laid  for  our  expeditious  action 
to  support  the  needs  of  tribal  courts. 

I  am  pleased  to  serve  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  important  legislation 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  Vice 
Chairman  McCain,  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and 
House,  to  fashion  a  measure  that  will 
meet  the  significant  need  for  tribal 
court  resources  in  Indian  country.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  enact  a  measure 
in  sufficient  time  to  assure  that  the 
1994  appropriations  acts  will  begin  to 
provide  adequate  resources  for  tribal 
judicial  systems.* 


By  Mr.  WOFFORD: 
S.  522.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  award  grants  to  politi- 


cal subdivisions  of  States  for  environ- 
mental testing  and  characterization  in 
enterprise  zones,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

ENTERPRISE  ZONE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESTORATION  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Enterprise  Zone 
Environment  Restoration  Act  of  1993  in 
order  to  ease  the  development  of  enter- 
prise zones  through  quicker  character- 
ization of  potential  environmental 
problems.  As  the  Nation  needs  to  de- 
velop enterprise  zones  so  that  eco- 
nomic opportunities  become  available 
to  Americans  who  need  them  now,  po- 
tential environmental  obstacles  can 
impede  a  community's  economic  revi- 
talization. 

This  legislation  enables  municipali- 
ties and  other  government  entities  to 
receive  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  funding  for  environmental  test- 
ing and  characterization  of  property 
that  they  own  in  an  enterprise  zone. 
The  Enterprise  Zone  Environmental 
Enhancement  Act  of  1993  authorizes 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Administrator,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  to  establish  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  provide  funds  to  municipali- 
ties and  other  government  entities. 
These  public  entities,  from  big  city 
governments  to  community  develop- 
ment corporations,  can  then  determine 
what  environmental  problems  exist  on 
their  enterprise  zone  sites  and  then  ad- 
dress those  problems  in  a  rational,  log- 
ical manner. 

These  problems  exist  in  Pennsylvania 
and  can  impede  economic  growth. 
From  smaller  communities  in  the 
Monongahela  Valley  through  middle 
sized  cities  like  York  to  large  ones  like 
Philadelphia  environmental  character- 
ization is  needed  before  economic  de- 
velopment can  begin. 

Environmental  testing  and  charac- 
terization need  to  take  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  process  before  further 
development  can  increase  the  costs  of 
remediation.  Enterprise  zones  can  be 
located  in  areas  where  industrial  and 
commercial  activities  have  occurred 
for  many  years,  if  not  centuries.  These 
areas  created  past  prosperity  but  also 
absorbed  wastes  from  basic  industry 
and  manufacturing  firms.  The  environ- 
mental legacy  at  such  sites  can  present 
serious  problems  to  enterprise  zone  de- 
velopment. 

I  believe  that  giving  municipalities 
and  other  public  entities  the  ability  to 
find  potential  environmental  obstacles 
on  their  property  is  an  important  step 
in  community  redevelopment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  letters  of  support 
from  York  Mayor  William  Althaus, 
Philadelphia  Mayor  Ed  Rendell.  and 
Pittsburgh  Mayor  Sophie  Masloff  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  522 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Enterprise 
Zone  Environmental-  Restoration  Act  of 
1993". 

SEC.  2,  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Administrator.— The  term  "Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

(2)  Impacted  site.— The  term  "impacted 
site"  means — 

(A)  an  area  that  has  been  designated  as  an 
enterprise  zone  pursuant  to  section  701  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1987  (42  U.S.C.  11501);  or 

(B)  an  area  that  receives  a  similar  designa- 
tion under  any  other  Federal  law. 

(3)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

SEC.  2.  GRANT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  shall  estab- 
lish a  grant  program  to  award  grants  for  en- 
vironmental testing  and  characterization  on 
land  owned  by  municipalities  or  other  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  States  that  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  to  be  appropriate.  Subject 
to  the  availability  of  funds,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  award  a  grant  to  any  municipal- 
ity (or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
that  the  Administrator  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate) that  submits  an  approved  applica- 
tion concerning  environmental  testing  and 
characterization  for  an  impacted  site. 

(b)  Administration  of  Grant  program.— 
The  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  grant  pro- 
gram established  under  subsection  (a).  In 
promulgating  the  regulations,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall— 

(1)  determine  which  activities  constitute 
environmental  testing  and  characterization; 

(2)  establish  a  procedure  for  the  submission 
and  approval  of  an  application  for  a  grant; 
and 

(3)  establish  criteria  for  approving  a  grant 
application,  including,  to  the  extent  known, 
consideration  of— 

(A)  the  potential  environmental  and 
human  health  risks  posed  by  the  area  to  be 
characterized: 

(B)  the  availability  of  other  sources  of 
funding  to  perform  the  environmental  test- 
ing and  characterization  In  the  absence  of 
funding  from  a  grant  under  this  Act; 

(C)  the  economic  benefits  that  would  flow 
from  the  development  of  the  area: 

(D)  the  minimization  of  any  economic  ben- 
efit to  parties  liable  for  response  actions  at 
the  area;  and 

(E)  other  factors  that  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  State  Grant  Program.— The  Adminis- 
trator may.  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, authorize  the  Governor  of  a  State  to 
carry  out  a  State  grant  program  to  award 
grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  Administrator  may  promulgate  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subsection. 

(d)  Repayment.— 
(1)  In  general.— 

(A)  Payment.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  the  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 


tion must,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  a 
grant  award  under  this  section,  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Administrator  that 
states  that  the  recipient  of  the  grant  shall 
pay  to  the  Administrator  the  net  proceeds 
resulting  from  any  transfer,  lease,  develop- 
ment, or  conveyance  of  all  or  part  of  the 
area  that  is  the  subject  of  the  grant. 

(B)  Total  payment.— The  total  amount  of 
payments  made  by  a  grant  recipient  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of— 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  grant:  and 

(ii)  any  accrued  interest  (as  determined 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)). 

(2)  Interest.— The  Interest  payable  under 
this  section  shall  accrue  at  the  same  rate  as 
is  specified  for  interest  earned  pursuant  to 
section  107(a)  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9607(a)). 

(3)  Schedule  for  payment.— a  payment  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1)  from  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  any  transfer,  lease,  development,  or 
conveyance  shall  be  paid  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  recipient  of  the  grant  receives 
the  net  proceeds. 

(e)  Evaluation  and  Report.— 

(1)  Evaluation.— Not  later  than  December 
31,  1994,  the  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  shall  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  grant  program  under  this  section. 
The  evaluation  shall  be  based  on  information 
available  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation.  The 
Administrator  shall  require  that,  as  a  condi- 
tion to  receiving  a  grant  under  this  section, 
each  grant  recipient  must  submit  data  indi- 
cating the  actual  cost,  benefits,  sources,  and 
use  of  all  funds  associated  with  the  environ- 
mental testing  and  characterization  of  the 
area  that  is  the  subject  of  the  grant  award. 

(2)  Report. — On  completion  of  the  evalua- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  but  not 
later  than  December  31,  1994,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  that 
describes  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Administrator. 

SEC.  S.  AITTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1993.  1994.  1995.  and  1996  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  Crri'  of  York,  PA, 

February  2,  1993. 
Hon.  Harris  Wofford. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wofford;  Thank  you  very 
much  for  sharing  the  bill  entitled,  "Enter- 
prise Zone  Environmental  Restoration  Act  of 
1993"  with  me.  My  staff  and  I  have  reviewed 
this  bill  and  commend  you  for  your  Interest 
in  introducing  it. 

As  you  know,  many  cities  like  York  have 
potential  development  sites  that  were  at  one 
time  occupied  by  manufacturing  plants. 
Many  of  these  sites  have  environmental 
problems.  Passage  of  this  bill  would  allow  us 
to  examine  potential  sites  with  the  grant  as- 
sistance offered.  We  probably  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  able  to  afford  the  environmental 
studies. 

Environmental  problems  are  very  fre- 
quently obstacles  to  economic  development 
and  growth  in  all  eastern  cities.  I  am  sure 
this  is  equally  true  throughout  the  United 
States  where  there  are  abandoned  manufac- 
turing buildings. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  support  of  this  bill 
and  let  me  know  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do 
to  aid  in  its  passage. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  althaus. 

Mayor. 


Ctty  of  Philadelphia.  PA, 

February  4, 1993. 
Senator  Harris  Wofford, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wofford:  The  City  of 
Philadelphia  strongly  supports  legislation 
authorizing  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  to  award  grants  for  environ- 
mental testing  in  Enterprise  Zones. 

A  crucial  component  in  the  successful  revl- 
talization  of  many  of  our  City's  neighbor- 
hoods is  the  ability  to  assemble  real  estate 
for  business  development.  A  Bill  like  the  one 
you  have  proposed  will  enable  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  to  ensure  that  sites  identified 
for  projects  don't  have  unexpected  hazards 
and  costs.  This  type  of  EPA  resource  is  par- 
ticularly Important  in  assessing  the  condi- 
tion of  older  industrial  locations. 

We  look  forward  to  the  enactment  of  this 
new  initiative. 

If  you  need  any  further  support  or  assist- 
ance from  our  office  related  to  this  or  other 
economic  development  issues,  please  don't 
hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  g.  Rendell, 

Mayor. 

CrrY  OF  PrrrsBURGH.  PA, 

February  2,  1993. 
Hon.  Harris  Wofford, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wofford:  I  am  writing  in 
support  of  your  proposed  Enterprise  Zone 
Environmental  Restoration  Act  of  1993.  Such 
a  law  would  help  to  ease  the  burden  on  local 
government  as  it  attempts  to  address  envi- 
ronmental quality  questions  surrounding  the 
reuse  of  many  potential  urban  development 
sites. 

As  you  know,  the  anticipation  of  environ- 
mental clean-up  problems  on  many  potential 
urban  development  sites  have  sometimes 
made  it  difficult  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  pursue  economic  development 
strategies  successfully  with  respect  to  those 
sites.  Private  developers  have  tended  to  shy 
away  from  some  of  the  older,  urban  sites 
that  may  have  had  multiple  industrial  uses 
over  the  years.  Some  development  experts 
have  said  that  there  must  be  public  sector 
involvement  in  the  environmental  restora- 
tion of  those  potential  development  sites  if 
they  are  ever  going  to  be  developed  by  pri- 
vate sector  investors. 

I  applaud  the  leadership  that  you  have 
shown  on  this  Issue.  Please  feel  free  to  con- 
tact Dave  Farley  of  my  staff  at  (412)  255-6774 
if  there  is  any  further  information  or  assist- 
ance that  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  can  provide. 
Sincerely, 

Sophie  Masloff, 

Mayor.* 


By   Mr.    WOFFORD   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.  523.  A  bill  to  expand  the  Fort  Ne- 
cessity  National   Battlefield,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

FORT  NECESSrTY  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  expand  the 
Fort  Necessity  National  Battlefield, 
the  site  of  the  1754  attack  by  French 
forces  against  outnumbered  British  and 
Virginia  soldiers  at  Fort  Necessity. 
The  July  3.  1754,  attack  on  the  fort, 
then  on  the   western   frontier   of  the 


English  colonies  and  now  in  Fayette 
County,  PA,  marked  the  first  battle  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  Vir- 
ginians were  under  the  command  of  a 
22-year-old  colonel,  George  Washing- 
ton, who  had  ordered  the  fort  built  in 
anticipation  of  the  French  attack. 

Several  weeks  earlier  on  May  27,  1754, 
Washington  surprised  a  small  French 
force  in  a  short  skirmish  some  7  miles 
from  the  future  Fort  Necessity  site. 
The  site  is  now  know  as  Jumonville 
Glen,  named  after  French  commander 
Joseph  Coulon  de  Villiers,  Sieur  de 
Jumonville.  That  skirmish  on  the  colo- 
nial frontier  began,  in  Francis 
Parkman's  words,  "the  war  that  set 
the  world  on  fire."  Control  for  North 
America  would  spread  in  a  war  that 
ranged  over  two  continents  and  lasted 
until  1763  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
gave  Great  Britain  control  of  the 
former  French  colonies. 

After  Washington's  1754  defeat  at 
Fort  Necessity,  British  and  Colonial 
forces  under  (Jeneral  Edward  Braddock 
attempted  to  take  Fort  Duquesne  from 
the  French  a  year  later.  Braddock,  too, 
met  defeat  and  his  forces  retreated  to 
Dunbar's  camp  at  the  site  of 
Jumonville  Glen,  where  they  destroyed 
or  buried  large  quantities  of  supplies. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  with  Senator  Specter  expands 
the  boundaries  of  Fort  Necessity  Na- 
tional Battlefield  to  include  the  area 
where  the  British  and  Colonial  forces 
buried  their  supplies  in  1756.  The  site 
offers  rich  opportunities  for  archae- 
ological inquiry  into  the  operations  of 
the  British  and  Colonial  forces  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  poten- 
tial resources  at  the  Dunbar's  campsite 
can  enrich  and  educate  us  on  early 
American  history  and  the  role  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  frontier.  Similar  legisla- 
tion providing  for  archaeological  study 
passed  the  House  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. By  protecting  the  Nation's  past 
through  legislation  like  this  we  can 
learn  lessons  that  will  enlighten  now 
and  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  523 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.   BOUNDARIES   OF   FORT  NECESSHTY 
NATIONAL  BArrLEFIELD. 

(a)  Jumonville  Glen  Unit.— 

(1)  Modification  of  battlefield  bound- 
aries.—The  boundaries  of  the  Fort  Necessity 
National  Battlefield.  Pennsylvania  (referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Battlefield"),  are 
modified  to  include  the  area  that  comprises 
approximately  190  acres  and  is  generally  de- 
picted on  the  map  entitled  "Boundary  Elx- 
pansion;  Jumonville  Glen  Unit.  Fort  Neces- 
sity National  Battlefield",  numbered  DSC- 
336-20043A,  and  dated  July  1991. 

(2)  Public  inspection  of  .map.— The  map  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  on  file  and 
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available  for  public  Inspection  In  the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
(3)  Modification  of  unit  boundaries.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") may  modify  the  boundaries  of  the 
Jumonvllle  Glen  Unit  of  the  Battlefield  as 
depicted  on  the  map  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  to  exclude  lands  (not  to  exceed  2  acres)  on 
which  are  located  principal  structures  ac- 
tively used  by  the  owner  of  the  structures  as 
of  July  1.  1991. 

(B)  Revision  of  map.— Following  a  modi- 
ncatlon  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(A),  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  make 
available  for  public  Inspection  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2)  a  revised  map  of  the 
Jumonvllle  Glen  Unit. 

(b)  Dunbars  Camp  Area.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  shall— 

(A)  conduct  such  investigations  of  archae- 
ological sites  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Jumonvllle  Glen  Unit  of  the  Battlefield  as 
are  necessary  to  more  precisely  locate  and 
identify  Dunbar's  Camp:  and 

(B)  submit  a  report  containing  the  results 
of  the  Investigations  to  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Further  boundary  modifications.— 
The  Secretary  may  modify  the  boundaries  of 
the  Jumonvllle  Glen  Unit  of  the  Battlefield 
to  include  such  additional  lands  (not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  acres)  as  are  necessary  to  preseiT^e 
and  interpret  the  historic  resources  associ- 
ated with  Dunbar's  Camp. 

SEC.  a.  ACQUISITION  OP  LANDS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire 
lands  or  interests  in  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Battlefield  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change. 

SEC.  S.  ADMINISTRA'nON. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
minister the  Battlefield  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  generally  applicable  to  units  of  the 
national  park  system,  including- 

(1)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  25,  1916  (16  U.S.C.  1 
et  seq.):  and 

(2)  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  historic  American  sites, 
buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of  na- 
tional significance,  and  for  other  puriwses  ". 
approved  August  21.  1935  (16  U.S.C.  461  et 
seq. ). 

(b)  PRESERVA'nON   AND   INTERPRETATION   OF 

Historic  Resources.— In  administering  the 
Battlefield,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  preserve  and  interpret 
the  historic  resources  associated  with — 

(1)  the  social  and  military  history  of  the 
European  and  Native  American  contests  for 
North  America; 

(2)  the  social,  political,  and  economic  his- 
tory of  the  westward  expansion  of  the  Amer- 
ican frontier;  and 

(3)  the  social,  political,  and  economic  his- 
tory of  the  early  National  Period  of  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  4.  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMEI^TS. 

(a)  In  General.— In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b),  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  those  landowners 
in  Fayette  County.  Pennsylvania,  whose  ac- 
tivities on  their  properties  could  have  harm- 
ful effects  on  the  Battlefield,  the  resources 
within  the  Battlefield,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
visitors  to  the  Battlefleld. 


(b)  Assistance. — A  cooperative  agreement 
shall  be  entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  in  order  to  prevent  the  harmful  effects 
described  in  subsection  (a)  through  technical 
assistance,  land  use  agreements,  or  such 
other  means  as  are  agreed  upon  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  landowner. 

(c)  Expenditure  of  Funds.- The  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  may  expend  Federal 
funds  to  carry  out  cooperative  agreements 
entered  into  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  5.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTION. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Ne- 
cessity, Pennsylvania",  approved  March  4, 
1931  (46  Stat.  1522).  is  amended  by  striking 
"1757"  and  Inserting  "1754  ".• 


United  States  to  the  Pittsburgh  Aviary  in 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  Is  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  "National  Aviary  in  Pitts- 
burgh".* 


By  Mr.  WOFFORD: 
S.  524.  A  bill  to  deslgrnate  the  Pitts- 
burgh Aviary  in  Pittsburgh,  PA,  as  the 
National  Aviary  in  Pittsburgh;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

PITTSBURGH  NATIONAL  AVIARY  ACT 

•  Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  des- 
ignate the  Pittsburgh  Aviary  as  the 
National  Aviary  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  Pittsburgh  Aviary  opened  in  1952 
and  is  the  only  freestanding,  indoor 
aviary  in  the  United  States  that  is  not 
associated  with  a  zoo.  The  aviary  is 
home  to  nearly  450  birds,  including  spe- 
cies from  every  continent  except  Ant- 
arctica. The  collection  is  housed  in  11 
climate  controlled  indoor  exhibits  and 
8  outdoor  ones,  which  are  readily  ac- 
cessible to  the  public.  Each  year  nearly 
100,000  visitors  come  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Aviary.  In  fact,  attendance  during  the 
fall  of  1991  grew  by  23  percent. 

In  addition  to  being  home  to  one  of 
the  world's  great  collections  of  birds, 
the  aviary  is  an  invaluable  research 
center.  It  is  one  of  the  premier  bird 
breeding  centers  in  the  United  States 
and  the  preservation  of  endangered  spe- 
cies is  among  its  prime  missions. 

Mr.  President,  by  designating  the 
Pittsburgh  Aviary  the  National  Aviary 
in  Pittsburgh,  the  resources  of  this 
world-class  facility  will  become  more 
accessible  to  the  public.  The  designa- 
tion in  this  legislation  requires  no  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  and  it  fol- 
lows the  precedents  set  for  the  Na- 
tional Zoo  in  Washington,  DC,  and  the 
National  Aquarium  in  Baltimore,  MD.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  legislation  be  printed  in  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  524 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  DB8IG?<A'nON. 

The  Pittsburgh  Aviary  in  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania  is  hereby  designated  as  the 
"National  Aviary  in  Pittsburgh". 

SEC.  1.  LEGAL  REFERENCES. 

Any  reference  in  any  law,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  map,  or  other  paper  of  the 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  525.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Edu- 
cational Flexibility  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

1.       EDUCATIONAL  FLEXIBILITY  ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  let- 
ter recently  came  across  my  desk  from 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  a 
small  Oregon  town.  He  succinctly  ex- 
pressed the  thoughts  of  the  many  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  who  have 
written  to  me  over  the  years  regarding 
Federal  regulation  when  he  said: 

We  in  public  education  ask  for  greater  lati- 
tude in  using  federal  funds  to  meet  student 
needs.  Categorical  grants,  for  example.  Im- 
pose rigidity  beyond  belief.  The  idea  that 
educational  problems  can  be  addressed  by 
isolating  bits  and  pieces  of  educational  pro- 
grams is  folly. 

Mr.  President.  I  couldn't  agree  more. 
Today  I  am  introducing  the  Edu- 
cational Flexibility  Act,  which  I  call 
ed-flex.  to  address  this  problem.  My 
bill  will  encourage  local  schools  to 
more  effectively  utilize  Federal  dollars 
by  placing  greater  control  in  the  hands 
of  schools  and  teachers. 

My  goal  is  to  allow  the  many  States 
which  have  already  initiated  a  flexible 
approach  to  their  own  regulations  to 
do  so  now  with  Federal  regulation  as 
well.  In  exchange,  the  participating 
school  districts  will  be  required  to 
demonstrate  that  the  affected  Federal 
programs  are  at  least  as  effective  as 
before  deregulation  and,  hopefully,  far 
more  so. 

Examples  of  harmful  regulations 
abound,  but  I  will  recount  just  three: 

Right  now  schools  do  not  use  equip- 
ment— such  as  computers— that  have 
been  purchased  for  a  Chapter  1  Pro- 
gram, for  any  non-Chapter  1  after- 
school  activity.  That  means  that  an 
adult  literacy  night-school  class,  held 
in  the  same  classroom,  can't  use  the 
computer,  or  the  reading  program.  Cer- 
tainly, flexibility  at  the  Federal  level 
can  eliminate  this  regulatory  straight- 
jacket  in  which  local  schools  find 
themselves. 

Another  example  under  Chapter  1  in- 
volves teacher  aides.  Federal  regula- 
tions require  that  Chapter  1  aides  may 
perform  noninstructional  duties,  such 
as  supervising  recess,  if  the  regular 
teacher  aides  do  so.  However,  in  small 
schools  with  no  regular  education 
aides.  Chapter  1  aides  are  not  per- 
mitted to  perform  such  duties;  thus 
Chapter  1  teachers  are  used  instead. 
Ed-flex  would  enable  Chapter  1  aides  to 
free  up  the  time  of  teachers  so  that 
their  time  in  school  is  focused  on 
teaching. 

It  is  unacceptable  that  Federal  legis- 
lation intended  to  help  children  who 
most  need  quality  instruction  and  ac- 
ceptance by  their  peers,  should  end  up 
victimizing  them. 


But  this,  in  fact,  happens.  School  dis- 
tricts, to  assure  that  categorical  funds 
keep  within  narrow  boundaries,  have 
resorted  to  pullout  programs  that  stig- 
matize and  isolate  students  socially. 
This  is  not  good  education,  and  cer- 
tainly not  good  economics. 

These  are  just  a  few  from  literally 
thousands  of  examples  nationwide.  The 
time  has  come  to  step  away  from  this 
dehumanizing  rigidity. 

Schools  and  teachers  need  the  au- 
thority to  apply  their  knowledge  and 
experience  to  teach  their  very  best  and 
be  accountable  for  the  results.  If  they 
can  demonstrate  a  plan  to  improve 
education  by  loosening  regulations, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

For  the  Secretary  of  Education  it  is 
a  step  long  overdue. 

Statutory  waiver  authority  was 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  way  back  in 
1937  when  I  was  15  years  old. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  waiver  authority  for  child 
support  programs  and  Medicaid. 

Demonstration  projects  may  be 
granted  regulatory  waivers  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Is  it  unreasonable  that  the  agency 
that  deals  with  a  child's  mind,  the 
most  individual  of  God's  creations,  be 
allowed  the  room  to  make  human  judg- 
ments? 

This  legislation  will  not,  as  some 
have  feared,  allow  the  diversion  of 
funds  away  from  those  categories  of 
students  who  are  in  need  of  help.  By  re- 
quiring evidence  of  real  student 
progress,  it  will  more  directly  address 
the  needs  of  these  students. 

Red  tape  has  become  so  routine  that 
school  district  personnel  frequently 
think  that  all  regulation  is  Federal.  In 
fact,  the  majority  comes  from  State 
and  local  levels,  and  they,  too,  need 
flexibility.  That  is  why  this  bill  de- 
mands that  participating  States  show 
at  least  2  years  of  previous  experience 
and  commitment  to  regulatory  reform. 
This  legislation  can  leverage  the  whole 
system  by  tying  Federal  flexibility  to 
similar  efforts  in  the  States. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  the  States  as  the 
laboratories  from  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  learn.  As  a  former 
Governor,  I  strongly  believe  States 
routinely  set  the  example  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  should  govern.  My 
legislation  enhances  an  experiment 
well  under  way,  which  is  yielding  posi- 
tive results.  It  is  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  look  outside  the  belt- 
way  and  see  which  of  our  statutes  and 
regulations  stand  in  the  way  of  effec- 
tive education. 

South  Carolina  grants  waivers  as  a 
reward  for  schools  with  demonstrated 
success  records,  and  is  now  broadening 
the  pool  to  include  all  schools. 

Minnesota  has  exempted  exemplary 
schools  from  State  mandates. 

New  Mexico's  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation can  waive  regulations  for  inno- 
vative programs. 


Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  the  list 
goes  on. 

My  own  State  of  Oregon  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  this  effort  for  6  years.  As 
part  of  its  21st  Century  School  Pro- 
gram, Oregon  allows  any  school  with 
the  approval  of  its  district  school  board 
to  request  waivers.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  has  authority  to  waive  all 
State  statutes,  rules,  local  policies  and 
agreements  relating  to  educational 
practices,  with  the  exception  of  those 
that  affect  health,  safety,  or  constitu- 
tional rights  under  State  or  Federal 
law.  Oregonians  have  been  leaders  in 
calling  for  a  Federal  complement  to 
their  efforts. 

Flexibility  in  education  is  not  a  new 
idea  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  A  year  ago  this 
body  voted  95  to  0  to  support  a  dem- 
onstration project  in  educational  flexi- 
bility as  an  amendment  to  S.  2,  the 
Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement 
Act.  As  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment, 
I  appreciated  this  overwhelming  bipar- 
tisan support  from  my  colleagues.  With 
endorsements  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernor's Association,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  State  Legislatures,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  others,  the 
bill  seemed  poised  for  enactment  and 
implementation.  It  was  not  to  be. 

Simultaneous  to  the  progress  of  S.  2, 
I  was  making  headway  on  other  fronts. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
included  language  regarding  ed-flex  in 
H.R.  5620,  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  providing  relief  to  parts  of 
the  country  devastated  by  recent  disas- 
ters. Specific  provisions  were  included 
in  that  act  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  waive  Federal  regulations 
in  a  variety  of  education  programs  in 
those  areas  substantially  affected  by 
Hurricane  Andrew,  Hurricane  Iniki, 
and  Typhoon  Omar.  While  these  provi- 
sions are  limited  in  application,  I  be- 
lieve they  will  provide  significant  re- 
lief to  school  officials  working  to  re- 
build their  educational  institutions. 

Furthermore,  in  the  fiscal  year  1993 
Labor,  HHS,  Education  appropriations 
bill,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee included  report  language  indi- 
cating our  support  for  authorization  ef- 
forts to  enact  ed-flex.  The  committee 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
report  on  State  initiatives  in  this  area 
before  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropria- 
tions hearings. 

In  October,  S.  2  emerged  from  con- 
ference with  the  heart  taken  out  of  ed- 
flex. 

Restricted  to  a  small  number  of 
Chapter  1  schools,  the  ed-flex  concept 
ceased  to  be  a  model  for  general  de- 
regulation, and  became  instead  a  very 
limited  opportunity  for  the  schools  of 
our  neediest  children,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  leaving  out  our  second- 
ary schools.  The  bill  failed  to  reach  a 
final  vote. 

Now,  6  months  later,  the  climate  has 
changed.  The  House  is  already  consid- 


ering a  broad  waiver  authority  in  H.R. 
1097.  Secretary  Riley  has  repeatedly 
voiced  support  for  local  flexibility  and 
will  soon  forward  an  education  reform 
package  which  includes  broad  flexibil- 
ity. 

I  regret  that  we  are  not  now  learning 
from  the  results  of  a  national  dem- 
onstration, but  that  opportunity  has 
passed.  Now  we  have  a  new  oppor- 
tunity, a  chance  to  use  the  experience 
of  States  and  to  encourage  other 
States  to  seek  a  deregulatory  path. 

I'd  like  to  take  just  a  moment.  Mr. 
President,  to  commend  the  leadership 
of  former  Secretary  of  EMucation, 
Lamar  Alexander.  Secretary  Alexan- 
der, along  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Oregon,  Norma 
Paulus,  led  the  fight  with  me  for  ed- 
flex  last  year.  Secretary  Alexander  be- 
lieved in  and  placed  a  high  priority  on 
supporting  deregulation  efforts  in 
schools  across  the  country.  That  is  why 
President  Bush  included  flexibility  as  a 
key  component  of  his  proposed  Amer- 
ica 2000  Excellence  in  Education  Act.  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
Bush  administration's  report  on  edu- 
cation flexibility  recently  received  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  began  my  statement  with  a  quote 
from  an  Oregon  superintendent.  Appro- 
priately, his  district  centers  on  the 
city  of  Independence.  Independence  has 
always  been  a  powerful  idea  in  this 
country,  and  that's  what  we're  talking 
about  here.  Independence,  but  not  li- 
cense. 

With  this  legislation  the  Federal 
Government  will  still  set  up  the  target 
and  supply  the  bow,  but  in  a  break 
from  the  past,  it  will  recognize  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  archers.  We'll  get 
more  holes  in  the  bull'seye  if  we  hand 
the  bow  to  the  people  who  know  how  to 
shoot. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  525 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educational 
Flexibility  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FINDINGS.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  historically.  Federal  education  pro- 
grams have  addressed  the  Nation's  most 
pressing  educational  problems  by  providing 
categorical  assistance  with  detailed  require- 
ments relating  to  the  use  of  funds: 

(2)  while  the  approach  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  has  proven  generally  successful, 
some  program  requirements  may  inadvert- 
ently impede  educational  achievement; 

(3)  the  Nation's  schools  are  being  asked  to 
deal  effectively  with  increasingly  diverse 
educational  needs  that  current  program 
structures  may  not  be  flexible  enough  to  ad- 
dress; and 
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(4)  In  an  era  when  educational  change  and 
reform  must  prevail,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  provide  programs  that^ 

(A)  result  in  improved  educational  out- 
comes for  all  students: 

(B)  promote  the  coordination  of  education 
and  related  services  that  benefit  children 
and  their  families: 

(C)  respond  flexibly  to  the  needs  of  a  di- 
verse student  population: 

(D)  stop  the  proliferation  of  unnecessary 
Federal.  State,  and  local  regulation:  and 

(E)  place  less  emphasis  on  measuring  re- 
sources and  reviewing  procedures  and  more 
emphasis  on  achieving  program  results. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish  a  national  program  which— 

(1)  promotes  educational  reform  that  leads 
to  Improved  educational  outcomes  for  par- 
ticipants in  affected  programs; 

(2)  holds  accountable  the  schools  and  other 
recipients  of  Federal  funds  for  achieving  spe- 
cific educational  goals  in  exchange  for  in- 
creased flexibility  in  the  use  of  their  re- 
sources: and 

(3)  enables  school  and  program  administra- 
tors, teachers,  parents,  local  educational 
agencies,  and  community  groups  to  work  to- 
gether to  develop  effective  education  pro- 
grams that  meet  the  needs  of  all  partici- 
pants, particularly  those  who  are  disadvan- 
taged. 

SBC.  S.  FLEXIBUJTY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  IN 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  SERV- 
ICES. 

Subpart  1  of  part  C  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  421A  the 
following  new  section: 

"^EC.  4218.  FLEXIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 
IN  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  SERV- 
ICE& 

"(a)  Program  authorized.- 

••(1)  In  general.- (A)  The  Secretary,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  shall  assist  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  other 
service  providers  to  improve  the  achieve- 
ment of  all  students  and  other  participants, 
but  particularly  disadvantaged  individuals, 
by  authorizing  waivers  for  States  to  enable 
such  States  to  conduct  projects  to  improve 
the  performance  of  schools  and  programs  by 
Increasing  their  flexibility  in  the  use  of  their 
resources  while  holding  them  accountable 
for  achieving  educational  gains. 

"(B)(i)  In  support  of  these  projects,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive  any  statu- 
tory or  regulatory  requirement  (except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (e))  applicable  to  a 
program  described  in  clause  (11)  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  may  impede  the  ability  of 
a  school  or  other  service  provider  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  such  students  and  other 
individuals  In  the  most  effective  manner  pos- 
sible. The  head  of  any  other  Federal  agency 
Is  similarly  authorized  to  waive  such  re- 
quirements (except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e))  applicable  to  an  elementary,  secondary, 
or  youth  vocational  training  program  de- 
scribed in  clause  (ii)  and  administered  by 
such  agency  if  the  head  of  such  agency  and 
the  Secretary  agree  that  such  a  waiver 
would  promote  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  only  waive  a  stat- 
utory or  regulatory  requirement  applicable 
to  a  program  under— 

"(1)  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965: 

••(II)  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965: 

"(m)  the  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  Education  Act: 

'•(IV)  the  Follow  Through  Act: 

••(V)  subtitle  B  of  title  vn  of  the  Stewart 
B.  McKlnney  Homeless  Assistance  Act: 
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'•(VI)  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and 
Applied  Technology  Education  Act.  except 
part  H  of  title  IH  and  funds  allocated  by 
States  under  section  232  of  such  Act: 

••(Vn)  the  Jacob  K.  Javits  Gifted  and  Tal- 
ented Students  Education  Act  of  1988: 

•(Vni)  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities Act  of  1966:  and 

••(IX)  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Act. 

••(2)  Project  duration.— Projects  assisted 
under  this  section,  and  any  waivers  associ- 
ated with  such  projects,  shall  last  not  longer 
than  3  years,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
extend  a  project  and  any  associated  waivers 
for  an  additional  2  years  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  project  is  making  substan- 
tial progress  in  meeting  its  goals. 

"(3)  Termination.— The  Secretary  shall 
terminate  a  project  and  Its  associated  waiv- 
ers if  the  Secretary,  at  any  time,  determines 
it  is  not  making  acceptable  progress  toward 
meeting  its  goals.  The  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  who  has  granted  waivers 
under  this  section  shall  determine  whether 
to  extend  or  terminate  those  waivers,  but 
the  Secretary  shall  have  exclusive  authority 
to  extend  or  terminate  the  project. 

•■(b)  Eligibility.- 

'•(1)  In  general.— <A)  The  Secretary  shall 
only  assist  a  project  under  this  section  in  a 
State  which  has  demonstrated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  the  State  has 
implemented  a  comprehensive  regulatory  re- 
form plan  at  least  2  years  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  State  transmits  approved  appli- 
cations pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(2). 

••(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'comprehensive  regulatory  reform  plan' 
means  a  plan  developed  by  a  State  that  of- 
fers local  educational  agencies  within  such 
State  waivers  of  certain  State  statutory  and 
regulatory  requirements  while  holding  such 
local  educational  agencies  accountable  for 
improved  performance  of  students  affected 
by  such  waivers. 

••(2)  Grade  and  program  requirement.— 
To  the  extent  possible,  each  grade  and  aca- 
demic program  in  a  participating  school 
shall  participate  in  a  project  assisted  under 
this  section. 

■•(c)  Applications.— 

••(1)  Local.— A  local  educational  agency 
desiring  to  participate  in  a  project  assisted 
under  this  section  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  State  educational  agency  for  ap- 
proval. 

••(2)  Approval  and  transmission  to  sec- 
retary.—The  State  educational  agency  shall 
transmit  approved  applications  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  to  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Contents.— Each  application  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  shall  in- 
clude a  plan  which  meets  the  purposes  of  the 
Educational  Flexibility  Act  and— 

••(A)  describes  the  purposes  and  overall  ex- 
pected outcomes  of  the  project: 

••(B)  indicates  the  Federal  programs  and 
requirements  of  such  programs  which  will  be 
waived  and  how  such  waivers  will  improve  or 
maintain  educational  achievement  among 
all  students  affected  by  such  programs  and 
requirements: 

"(C)  indicates  which  State  and  local  re- 
quirements will  be  waived: 

••(D)  describes  specific,  measurable,  edu- 
cational goals  for  each  school  or  other  site  in 
the  project  and  for  each  school  year  of  the 
project,  including— 

••(1)  goals  for  improving  the  achievement  of 
all  participants,  including  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals, with  respect  to  achievement  in 
basic  and  advanced  skills: 
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••(11)  goals  that  reflect  the  broad  purposes 
of  each  program  for  which  a  waiver  is 
sought:  and 

••(Hi)  an  explanation  of  how  the  applicant 
will  measure  progress  in  meeting  the  goals 
set  for  each  school  or  site  in  the  project  and 
for  disadvantaged  individuals  participating 
in  the  project:  and 

••(E)  Identifies  the  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools  to  be  included  in  the  project  and 
describes  the  student  population  at  each 
such  school,  including- 

••(1)  current  data  regarding  the  achieve- 
ment of  disadvantaged  students  as  well  as 
other  students:  and 

•'(il)  the  number  of  students  who — 

"(I)  are  of  limited-English  proficiency,  as 
defined  in  section  7003(a)(1)  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act: 

■'(U)  are  children  with  disabilities,  as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  602(a)(1)  of  the  In- 
dividuals with  Disabilities  Education  Act: 
"(III)  are  currently  or  formerly  migratory: 

■'(IV)  are  educationally  deprived,  as  deter- 
mined by  eligibility  for  assistance  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965:  and 

"(V)  are  eligible  for  a  free  or  reduced  price 
school  lunch. 

"(d)  Approval  of  Projects.— 

•(1)  In  general.— The  SecreUry  shall  ap- 
prove an  application  from  a  State  that  the 
Secretary  determines  shows  substantial 
promise  of  achieving  the  purposes  of  the 
Educational  Flexibility  Act  after  consider- 
ing— 

"(A)  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  project, 
including  the  types  of  students,  schools,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  to  be  Included: 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  for 
which  waivers  are  sought  impede  educational 
improvement: 

"(C)  the  State  and  local  requirements  that 
will  be  waived  for  the  project: 

"(D)  the  significance  and  feasibility  of  the 
proposed  project's  goals  for  each  participat- 
ing school  or  site:  and 

"(E)  the  quality  of  the  plan  for  ensuring 
accountability  for  the  proposed  plan's  activi- 
ties and  goals. 

"(2)  Consultation.— The  Secreury  shall 
consult  with  the  heads  of  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  if  any.  in  determining 
whether  to  approve  a  project.  Each  such 
agency  head  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
any  waivers  granted  by  such  agency  head  as 
part  of  such  project. 

"(3)  Distribution  of  projects.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, projects  assisted  under  this  section  are 
geographically  distributed,  and  equitably 
distributed  among  urban,  suburban,  and 
rural  areas,  as  well  as  large  and  small 
schools. 

"(e)  ALLocA-noN  of  Federal  Funds:  Re- 
striction ON  Waivers.— 

•'(1)  Allocation  of  federal  funds.— Fed- 
eral funds  under  any  program  that  are  used 
to  support  a  project  under  this  section  shall 
be  allocated  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  other  recipients  within  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  accordance  with  the  stat- 
utory and  regulatory  requirements  that  gov- 
ern the  operation  of  that  program,  except 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  project,  the 
Secretary  (or  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency)  may  extend  the  duration  of,  and  pro- 
vide continuation  funding  to,  a  project  cho- 
sen on  a  competitive  basis  that  a  participat- 
ing agency  is  conducting. 

"(2)  Restriction  on  waivers.— Neither  the 
SecreUry  nor  the  head  of  any  other  Federal 
agency  shall  waive  under  this  section  any 
statutory    or    regulatory    requirement    in 


awarding  a  grant  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Educational  Flexibility  Act  to  a  serv- 
ice provider  within  the  local  educational 
agency  or  other  applicant  participating  in  a 
project  under  this  section. 

'•(3)  Special  rule.— Neither  the  Secretary 
nor,  where  applicable,  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  shall  waive  under  this  sec- 
tion any  statutory  or  regulatory  require- 
ment— 

••(A)  under  section  438  and  439  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act: 

"(B)  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  title  IX  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  or  title  n  of  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act: 

"(C)  under  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act:  or 

"(D)  relating  to — 

"(1)  maintenance  of  effort: 

"(ii)  comparability;  or 

•■(ill)  the  equitable  participation  of  stu- 
dents attending  private  schools. 

•'(f)  Reports  and  Evaluations.— 

••(1)  Project  reports.— Each  project  as- 
sisted under  this  section  shall  submit,  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  project,  an  annual  report  to  the 
Secretary  that^ 

••(A)  summarizes  the  principal  activities  of 
the  project; 

•■(B)  contains  school-by-school  and  other 
data,  as  described  in  the  project  plan,  that 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  project  is 
meeting  its  overall  goals,  including  its  goals 
for  Improving  the  achievement  of  all  partici- 
pants, particularly  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals, with  respect  to  achievement  in  basic 
and  advanced  skills,  and  is  meeting  the  goals 
for  each  school  or  other  site: 

••(C)  describes  the  impact  of  the  project  on 
disadvantaged  children  in  schools,  if  any, 
that  are  not  participating  in  the  project: 

"(D)  describes  the  effectiveness  of  efforts 
to  coordinate  programs  and  services  for  chil- 
dren and  their  families  as  appropriate;  and 

•■(E)  provides  information  or  comparable 
data  regarding  the  achievement  levels  dem- 
onstrated by  children  or  students  served  pur- 
suant to  programs  described  in  clause  (ii)  of 
subsection  (a)(1)(B)  during  the  preceding  3 
fiscal  years  compared  with  the  achievement 
levels  demonstrated  by  children  or  students 
served  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Secretary's  report.— Beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1995  and  every  2  years  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  that  summarizes  and  analyzes  the 
project  reports  required  by  paragraph  (1). 

••(3)  Evaluation  reports.— Within  7  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Educational 
Flexibility  Act.  and  at  such  interim  points 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  to  the  Congress  an  inde- 
pendent evaluation  of  the  projects  assisted 
under  this  section,  as  well  as  an  evaluation 
of  the  program  assisted  under  this  section  by 
the  Department  of  Education  and  other  af- 
fected Federal  agencies.  Such  reports  may 
include  recommendations  for  amendments  to 
program  statutes  that  are  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  projects  that  successfully  raise  edu- 
cational achievement  by  eliminating  or 
modifying  statutory  or  regulatory  provisions 
that  impede  educational  improvement. 

••(g)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  'disadvantaged  students' 
Includes  students  of  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency, children  with  disabilities,  students 
who  are  currently  or  formerly  migratory, 
and  students  who  are  educationally  deprived. 

"(h)  Budget  NEirrRALiTY.— The  authority 
provided  by  this  section  shall  not  be  exer- 


cised in  a  manner  that,  for  any  fiscal  year, 
increases  total  obligations  or  outlays  of  dis- 
cretionary appropriations  for  programs  sub- 
ject to  such  authority,  or  that  increases 
total  obligations  or  outlays  of  funding  for  all 
direct-spending  programs  subject  to  such  au- 
thority over  those  that  would  have  occurred 
absent  such  authority.". 

Education  Flexibility 

Flexibility  for  teachers  and  principles  has 
been  one  of  the  defining  ideas  of  AMERICA 
2000.  the  Bush  Administration's  strategy  for 
reaching  the  National  Education  Goals.  The 
Department  of  Education  fully  supports 
State  deregulation  efforts,  but  has  found 
that  Federal  requirements,  both  statutory 
and  regulatory,  must  also  be  addressed.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Department  has  undertaken  a 
number  of  projects  to  provide  flexibility  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

Department  staff  have  met  with  officials 
from  urban  school  districts  and  State  edu- 
cational agencies  to  discuss  Federal  barriers 
to  school  reform  and  to  identify  opportuni- 
ties for  flexibility  under  current  statutes  and 
regulations.  We  have  met  with  superintend- 
ents from  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  and  a  number  of  urban  districts  in 
Texas  and  Ohio.  Some  of  the  requirements 
identified  by  these  districts  as  overly  bur- 
densome or  impeding  change  were  also  cited 
in  a  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  after  the  1989  Education 
Summit.  The  Department  has  been  able  to 
provide  some  flexibility  and  burden  relief 
through  regulations  and  administrative 
guidance.  However,  many  of  the  require- 
ments drawing  complaints  are  statutory,  and 
the  Secretary  does  not  currently  have  au- 
thority to  waive  statutory  requirements. 
These  requirements  would  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed legislatively— for  example,  through 
the  upcoming  reauthorization  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  or 
through  a  general  waiver  authority  for  the 
Secretary. 

At  our  meetings.  State  and  local  officials 
have  also  discussed  State  requirements  that 
schools  find  to  be  unnecessarily  burdensome. 
Remedies  to  these  problems  are  being  pur- 
sued at  the  State  level. 

In  a  number  of  recent  regulatory  publica- 
tions, the  Department  has  provided  opportu- 
nities for  flexibility  and  burden  reduction. 
For  example,  the  Department  published  a 
••flexibility  manual"  for  Chapter  1.  our  larg- 
est elementary  and  secondary  program.  This 
manual  Is  intended  to  inform  teachers  and 
school  leaders  about  the  flexibility  they  al- 
ready have  in  this  program,  and  encourage 
them  to  use  that  flexibility  in  innovative 
ways.  The  manual  addresses  such  areas  as  as- 
sessing needs  and  selecting  students,  maxi- 
mizing the  use  of  Chapter  1  equipment,  and 
assigning  and  training  staff  involved  in 
Chapter  1. 

In  August  1992.  the  Department  published 
final  regulations  implementing  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act.  Those  regulations  afford 
local  educational  agencies  flexibility  in.  for 
example,  meeting  the  evaluation  and  report- 
ing requirements.  In  addition,  in  August 
1992,  the  Department  published  a  repeal  of 
the  "particular  cost  requirement"  contained 
In  the  supplement-not-supplant  provisions  in 
Part  B  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities 
Education  Act.  This  change  provides  special 
education  officials  with  more  flexibility  in 
spending  Federal  funds. 

In  August  1992,  the  Department  published 
amended  regulations  for  Chapter  1  to  allow 


non-Chapter  1  students  to  participate  in  the 
program  on  an  incidental  basis  so  long  as  the 
Chapter  1  program  is  not  harmed.  This 
change  has  numerous  benefits,  including  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  constant  removal  of 
Chapter  1  students  from  the  regular  class- 
room. It  Is  now  possible,  for  example,  for  a 
Chapter  1  teacher,  if  that  teacher  believes  it 
is  the  best  instructional  approach  for  teach- 
ing a  concept  to  the  Chapter  1  students,  to 
include  non-Chapter  1  students  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  continue  to  hear  from  States  and 
school  districts  that  financial  audits  and 
record- keeping  requirements  are  the  most 
burdensome  and  unnecessarily  restrictive 
Federal  requirements.  Last  April,  the  Sec- 
retary issued  guidelines  giving  schools  some 
flexibility  in  requirements  for  keeping  time 
distribution  records  for  "split-time"  person- 
nel paid  by  Federal  funds.  The  guidelines 
have  been  very  well  received,  but  greater 
flexibility  in  this  area  could  still  be  pro- 
vided. The  Department  is  currently  amend- 
ing regulations  that  address  the  issue  of 
whether  the  Secretary,  in  seeking  recoveries 
for  violations  found  through  the  audit  proc- 
ess, should  take  into  account  any  benefit  to 
the  grant  or  cooperative  agreement  that  re- 
sulted from  the  activity  to  which  an  alleged 
violation  relates.  The  Department  is  also 
considering  whether  the  Secretary  may  take 
into  account  costs  that  could  have  been 
charged  to  the  Federal  grant  or  cooperative 
agreement  in  question  but  in  fact  were  not. 
We  believe  that  greater  nexlbility  in  these 
areas  could  reduce  litigation  or  promote  its 
early  resolution  in  record-keeping  and  other 
cases  and  in  audit  recoveries  where  there  has 
been  no  harm  to  the  Federal  interest. 

Another  important  area  of  concern  is  data 
collection — an  activity  that  is  currently 
being  scrutinized  by  a  Department  task 
force.  The  purpose  of  the  task  force  is  to 
minimize  the  Federal  education  paperwork 
burden  and  to  maximize  the  usefulness  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  information  col- 
lected, maintained,  and  disseminated  by  the 
Department. 

On  several  recent  occasions,  the  Secretary 
exercised  his  authority  under  the  Education 
Department  General  Administrative  Regula- 
tions (EDGAR)  to  grant  exceptions  to  those 
regulations.  For  example,  the  Secretary 
granted  an  exception  for  grantees  and  sub- 
grantees  under  Chapters  1  and  2  to  the  prohi- 
bition in  OMB  Circular  A-87  against  charg- 
ing interest  on  lease-purchase  agreements  to 
Federal  grants.  The  Secretary  also  granted 
an  exception  for  local  educational  agencies 
in  Kentucky  under  Chapter  1  to  the  real 
property  requirements  in  EDGAR. 

Selected  institutions  of  higher  education 
can  participate  in  the  Department's  Institu- 
tional Quality  Control  Project  (IQCP)  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  they  are  ready  to 
move  beyond  Federal  requirements  and 
make  a  commitment  to  quality  improve- 
ment in  the  delivery  of  student  flnancial  as- 
sistance. In  particular,  the  IQCP  exempts  in- 
stitutions from  certain  regulations  govern- 
ing the  verification  of  information  submit- 
ted by  students  in  connection  with  the  cal- 
culation of  their  expected  family  contribu- 
tions for  the  Pell  Grant,  campus-based,  and 
Stafford  Loan  programs. 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1992 
clarifled  and  broadened  the  Department's  au- 
thority in  this  area.  Under  the  new  law,  se- 
lected institutions  that  volunteer  to  partici- 
pate in  innovative  management  initiatives 
may  be  exempted  from  any  requirements  in 
Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  if  those 
requirements  would  bias  experimental  re- 
sults. 
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Also  under  this  newly  amended  Higher 
Education  Act.  lenders,  servicers,  and  guar- 
antees agencies  participating  in  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  programs  may  be  des- 
ignated as  "exceptional  performers"  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  a  designation  will  exempt 
these  participants  from  certain  regulatory 
collections  requirements  so  long  as  the  par- 
ticipants maintain  an  exceptional  perform- 
ance rating. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Robb): 
S.  526.  A  bill  to  create  a  legislative 
item  veto  by  requiring  separate  enroll- 
ment of  items  in  appropriations  bills 
and  tax  expenditure  provisions  in  reve- 
nue bills;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

rrEM-VETO  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  our 
new  President  has  promised  to  set  our 
Nation  on  a  new  path  to  lasting  pros- 
perity and  security.  President  Clinton 
has  laid  out  a  plan  for  substantial  defi- 
cit reduction,  along  with  selective  in- 
vestment in  education,  job  training, 
and  infrastructure  to  improve  our  eco- 
nomic prospects.  He  must  have  the 
tools  he  needs  to  keep  his  promises.  To 
lead.  President  Clinton  should  need 
nothing  more  than  the  will  to  change. 

To  make  sure  that  nothing  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  Presidents  promises, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Tax  Ex- 
penditure and  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1993.  This  legislation  will 
give  the  President  the  authority  to 
veto  line  items  in  appropriations  and 
tax  bills.  I  am  very  pleased  that  Sen- 
ator Robb  joins  me  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor. 

To  change  our  Nation,  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  Many  times  since  I 
first  ran  for  the  Senate.  I  have  studied 
the  proposals  for  a  line-item  veto, 
thought  through  the  arguments  and 
each  time  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  tilt  the  balance  of  power 
farther  toward  the  President  than  the 
delicate  balance  embodied  in  our  Con- 
stitution. But  I  have  also  watched  for 
12  years  as  the  deficit  quintupled, 
shameless  pork-barrel  projects  per- 
sisted in  appropriations  and  tax  bills. 
and  our  Presidents  again  and  again  de- 
nied responsibility  for  the  decisions 
that  led  to  these  devastating  trends. 
Things  have  to  change. 

Although  it  remains  true  that  the 
line-item  veto  would  give  the  President 
more  power  than  our  Founders  prob- 
ably envisioned,  there  is  also  truth  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  National  Eco- 
nomic Commission  in  1989  that  "the 
balance  of  power  on  budget  issues  has 
swung  too  far  from  the  Executive  to- 
ward the  Legislative  branch."  There  is 
no  tool  to  precisely  calibrate  this  bal- 
ance of  power,  but  if  we  have  to  swing 
a  little  too  far  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other, at  this  critical  moment,  we 
should  lean  toward  giving  the  Presi- 
dent all  the  power  he  says  he  needs.  We 
have  a  right  to  expect  wise  leadership 
from  the  President.  We  have  a  right  to 


expect  that  the  president  will  use  this 
power  for  the  good  of  all. 

Let  me  also  be  clear  that  I  agree  with 
the  more  recent  economic  commission 
chaired  by  my  colleagues  Senators 
NUNN  and  Domenici  that  a  line-item 
veto  is  not  in  itself  deficit  reduction. 
But  if  the  President  is  willing  to  use  it. 
it  is  the  appropriate  tool  to  cut  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  wasteful  spending— the 
pork-barrel  projects  that  tend  to  ap- 
pear in  appropriations  and  tax  bills. 
Presidential  leadership  can  eliminate 
these  projects  when  Congress,  for  insti- 
tutional reasons,  usually  cannot.  Indi- 
vidual Senators  and  Representatives, 
who  must  represent  their  own  local  in- 
terests, find  it  difficult  to  challenge 
their  colleagues  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
eral interest.  Pork-barrel  spending  on 
appropriations  and  taxes  is  only  one  of 
the  types  of  spending  that  drive  up  the 
deficit,  not  the  only  type,  and  not  the 
largest.  But  until  we  control  these  ex- 
penditures for  the  few.  we  cannot  ask 
for  shared  sacrifice  from  the  many  who 
benefit  from  entitlements,  or  the  many 
who  pay  taxes. 

I  expect  to  be  asked  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing my  own  bill,  rather  than  sign- 
ing on  as  a  cosponsor  to  1  of  the  26  ex- 
isting bills,  resolutions,  or  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent line-item  veto  or  enhanced  reci- 
sion  authority  on  appropriations.  The 
answer  stems  from  my  experience,  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
with  tax  legislation.  These  bills  pro- 
vide special  exceptions  from  taxes  for 
special  interest  that  total  about  $375 
billion  a  year,  more  than  the  entire 
Federal  deficit. 

We  need  to  be  honest  about  the  fact 
that  as  many  instances  of  outrageous, 
unnecessary,  special-interest  pork-bar- 
rel as  are  buried  in  appropriations  bills 
can  be  found  in  tax  bills,  although 
often  camouflaged  in  coded  jargon  that 
makes  it  impossible  to  figure  out  who 
benefits.  For  every  $250,000  for  a  water 
tower  in  Joplin,  MO.  earmarked  in  an 
appropriations  bill,  there  is  a  $32  mil- 
lion special  depreciation  schedule  for 
rental  tuxedos,  buried  in  a  tax  bill.  For 
every  $900,000  appropriated  for  a  revolv- 
ing business  loan  fund  in  Elkhart,  IN, 
there  is  a  $6  million  special  exemption 
from  fuel  excise  taxes  for  crop-dusters. 
And  some  tax  expenditures  even  cancel 
out  spending  for  the  common  good:  We 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  clean  up 
lead,  asbestos,  and  uranium,  three  of 
the  most  potent  poisons  on  our  planet, 
but  in  the  Tax  Code,  there's  a  $12  mil- 
lion subsidy  to  produce  these  minerals. 

In  singling  out  these  pork-barrel 
projects.  I  do  not  mean  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  their  merits.  Every  small 
businessperson  could  benefit  from  a  re- 
volving loan  fund.  Aviators  benefit 
from  the  lowest  excise  tax  on  fuel.  But 
these  provisions  instead  single  out  nar- 
row subclasses  to  benefit— businesses 
that  happen  to  be  located  in  Elkhart, 
EN,  or  people  who  own  crop-dusters.  Ev- 


eryone else  pays.  A  line-item  veto 
would  allow  the  President  to  weigh 
these  narrow  expenditures  against  our 
shared  goal  of  cutting  spending  and 
lower  taxes  for  all.  And  if  Congress 
concludes  that  these  expenditures  still 
have  merit.  Congress  will  have  the 
power  to  override  the  veto. 

If  the  President  had  the  power  to  ex- 
cise special  interest  spending,  but  only 
in  appropriations,  we  would  simply  find 
the  special  interest  lobbyists  who  work 
appropriations  turning  themselves  into 
tax  lobbyists,  pushing  for  the  same 
spending  in  the  Tax  Code.  Spending  is 
spending  whether  it  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  Government  check,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  special  exception  from  the  tax 
rates  that  apply  to  everyone  else.  Tax 
spending  does  not.  as  some  pretend, 
simply  allow  people  to  keep  more  of 
what  they  have  earned.  It  gives  them  a 
special  exception  from  the  rules  that 
oblige  everyone  to  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  national  defense  and  pro- 
tecting the  young,  the  aged,  and  the  in- 
firm. The  only  way  to  let  everyone 
keep  more  of  what  they  have  earned  is 
to  minimize  these  tax  expenditures 
along  with  appropriated  spending  and 
the  burden  of  the  national  debt  so  that 
we  can  bring  down  tax  rates  fairly,  for 
everyone. 

For  the  next  President  to  keep  his 
promise  to  cut  the  deficit,  he  will  need 
the  power  to  block  unnecessary  spend- 
ing for  narrow  local  interests.  For  the 
next  President  to  hold  the  line  on 
taxes,  or  even  better,  provide  some 
meaningful  tax  relief  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  families  who  need  help,  he 
will  need  the  power  to  block  spending 
through  the  Tax  Code  for  narrow  inter- 
ests. And  if  the  next  President  is  to 
keep  his  promise  to  make  new  invest- 
ments in  education,  job  training,  and 
infrastructure,  he  will  need  the  power 
to  distinguish  between  wasteful,  nar- 
row spending  generated  by  congres- 
sional special  interests  and  productive 
investment  that  will  benefit  the  gen- 
eral interest. 

The  bill  I  will  introduce  will  be  mod- 
eled on  a  bill  my  colleague  Senator 
Rollings  has  introduced  in  several 
Congresses.  I  want  to  thank  and  com- 
mend Senator  Hollings  for  working  so 
hard  to  develop  a  workable  line-item 
veto  strategy,  one  that  goes  beyond  po- 
litical demagoguery  to  the  real  ques- 
tion of  how  to  limit  spending.  My  bill 
will  require  that  each  line  item  in  any 
appropriations  bill  and  any  bill  affect- 
ing revenues  to  enrolled  as  a  separate 
bill  after  it  is  passed  by  Congress,  so 
that  the  President  can  sign  the  full  bill 
or  single  out  individual  items  to  sign 
and  veto.  It  differs  from  other  bills  in 
that  it  avoids  obvious  constitutional 
obstacles  and  in  that  it  applies  to 
spending  through  the  Tax  Code  as  well 
as  appropriated  spending. 

The  bill  would  remain  in  effect  for 
just  2  years.  That  period  should  con- 
stitute a  real  test  of  the  idea.  First,  it 
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will  provide  enough  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  address  any  questions 
about  whether  this  approach  is  con- 
stitutionally sound,  or  if  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  necessary.  Only 
courts  can  answer  this  question,  which 
is  in  dispute  among  legal  scholars.  Sec- 
ond, we  should  have  a  formal  process  to 
determine  whether  the  line-item  veto 
works  as  intended:  Did  it  contribute  to 
significant  deficit  reduction?  Did  the 
President  use  it  judiciously  to  cut  spe- 
cial-interest spending,  or,  as  some 
worry,  did  he  use  it  to  blackmail  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  into  supporting  his 
own  special  interest  expenditures?  Did 
it  alter  the  balance  of  power  over 
spending,  either  restoring  the  balance 
or  shifting  it  too  far  in  the  other  direc- 
tion? 

The  American  people  have  no  more 
patience  for  finger-pointing  or  excuses. 
We  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  deficit  that 
saps  our  economic  strength  which  poli- 
ticians in  Washington  insist  that  its 
someone  else  who  really  has  the  power 
to  spend  or  cut  spending.  The  President 
must  have  no  excuses  for  failing  to 
lead. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
summary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  526 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  TAX  EXPENDITURE  AND  LEGISLATIVE 
APPROPRIATIONS  UNE  FfEM  VETO 
ACT  OF  1993. 

The  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  :974  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE  XI— TAX  EXPENDITURE  AND 
LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS  LINE 
ITEM  VETO  ACT  OF  1993. 

"LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  TAX  EX- 
PENDITURE LINE  ITEM  VETO  SEPARATE  EN- 
ROLLMENT AUTHORITY 

"Sec.  1101.  (a)  Separate  Enrollment.— 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  when — 

"(A)  any  general  or  special  appropriation 
bill  or  any  bill  or  joint  resolution  making 
supplemental,  deficiency,  or  continuing  ap- 
propriations: or 

"(B)  any  revenue  bill  containing  a  tax  ex- 
penditure provision, 

passes  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  in  the 
same  form,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (in 
the  case  of  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  originat- 
ing in  the  Senate)  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (in  the  case  of  a  bill  or 
joint  resolution  originating  in  the  House  of 
Representatives)  shall  cause  the  enrolling 
clerk  of  such  House  to  enroll  each  item  of 
appropriation  or  tax  expenditure  provision  of 
such  bill  or  joint  resolution  as  a  separate  bill 
or  joint  resolution,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  A  bill  or  joint  resolution  that  is  re- 
quired to  be  enrolled  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1>- 

"(A)  shall  be  enrolled  without  substantive 
revision; 

"(B)  shall  conform  in  style  and  form  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  chapter  2  of  title  1, 


United  States  Code  (as  such  provisions  are  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title);  and 

"(C)  shall  bear  the  designation  of  the 
measure  of  which  it  was  an  item  of  appro- 
priation or  tax  expenditure  provision  prior 
to  such  enrollment,  together  with  such  other 
designation  as  may  be  necessary  to  distin- 
gruish  such  bill  or  joint  resolution  from  other 
bills  or  joint  resolutions  enrolled  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  the  same 
measure. 

"(b)  Preparation  and  Presentment.— a 
bill  or  joint  resolution  enrolled  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(1)  with  respect  to  an  item  of 
appropriation  or  tax  expenditure  provision 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  bill  under  clauses  2 
and  3  of  section  7  of  article  1  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  and  presented  to  the  President 
for  approval  or  disapproval  (and  otherwise 
treated  for  all  purposes)  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  bills  and  joint  resolutions  gen- 
erally. 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
title— 

"(1)  the  term  'item  of  appropriation'  means 
any  numbered  section  and  any  unnumbered 
paragraph  of— 

"(A)  any  general  or  special  appropriation 
bill;  and 

"(B)  any  bill  or  joint  resolution  making 
supplemental,  deficiency,  or  continuing  ap- 
propriations; and 

"(2)  the  term  'tax  expenditure  provision" 
means  a  division  of  a  bill  that  amends  cur- 
rent law  or  is  free  standing  and  that  is 
scored  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
as  losing  revenue  over  the  5-year  period  after 
the  provision  takes  effect.". 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  PERIOD. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  to  bills  and  joint  resolutions  agreed  to 
by  the  Congress  during  the  103d  Congress. 

Bill  Summary 

The  Tax  Ebtpenditure  and  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1993  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Bradley  and  Robb  would  give  the  F>resi- 
dent  the  authority  to  veto  line  items  in  ap- 
propriations bills  and  to  veto  tax  expendi- 
tures in  revenue  bills.  Expanding  upon  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Hollings,  it  would  be 
a  statutory,  separate  enrollment  line-item 
veto  with  a  2-year  sunset  provision. 

The  bill  would  require  that  each  item  in  an 
appropriations  bill  be  enrolled  as  a  separate 
bill  for  presentment  to  the  President.  This 
would  be  achieved  by  having  the  enrolling 
clerk  break  the  bill  down  into  its  component 
parts  and  send  each  provision  to  the  Presi- 
dent. In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  that 
each  item  in  a  revenue  bill  that  was  scored 
as  a  net  revenue  decrease,  e.g.  each  tax  ex- 
penditure, be  enrolled  as  a  separate  bill.  As 
a  result,  all  appropriations  it«ms  and  tax  ex- 
penditures would  be  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dential veto  and  the  override  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  would  apply.  This  would  ef- 
fectively give  the  President  the  authority  to 
block  individual  appropriations  items  or  tax 
expenditures,  subject  to  the  2/3  override  of 
both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  bill  would  sunset  in  two  years.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  would  constitute  a  legitimate  test  of 
the  workability  of  the  line-item  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  It  would  also  allow  the  federal 
courts  enough  time  to  address  any  questions 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  approach.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
DOMENICI,      Mr.      Smith,      Mr. 


McCONNELL,  and  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi): 

S.  527.  A  bill  to  provide  for,  and  to 
provide  constitutional  procedures  for 
the  imposition  of,  the  death  penalty  for 
causing  death  through  the  use  of  a 
bomb  or  other  destructive  device:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
bombing  homicide  death  penalty  act 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Bombing  Homi- 
cide Death  Penalty  Act,  as  I  indicated 
yesterday  that  I  would  be  doing. 

The  cosponsors  are  Senators  DOLE. 
DeConcini,   Domenici,   Smith,   McCon- 

NELL,  and  MURKOWSKI. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  certainly  all 
relieved  and  thankful  that  an  arrest 
has  been  made  in  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter bombing.  But  we  cannot  let  the 
success  blind  us  to  the  systemic  prob- 
lem that  lies  at  the  heart  of  this  trag- 
edy. We  must  reform  the  immigration 
control  system  to  prevent  tragedies 
like  this  from  happening  again. 

Let  me  spell  out  to  you  what  we  see 
taking  place.  Now  our  reports  indicate 
that  there  was  a  nest  of  radical  fun- 
damentalist terrorists  who  have  been 
working  out  of  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area.  We  have  known  about 
these  terrorists  for  quite  a  while  now. 
It  is  long  overdue  that  we  take  action 
to  root  them  out.  We  are  talking  about 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  come 
into  this  country  illegally.  We  are 
talking  about  thousands  of  people  each 
and  every  month  who  come  through 
the  ports  of  New  York  in  a  ruse.  It  is 
incredible,  and  we  allow  it  to  take 
place. 

The  previous  administration  did  lit- 
tle, if  anything,  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. I  hope  that  maybe  this  terrible 
tragedy  at  the  port  of  New  York,  the 
World  Trade  Center,  will  wake  us  up. 
because  if  it  is  happening  in  New  York 
where  we  have  an  estimated  17.000  of 
these  illegals  coming  in.  and  if  you 
look  at  the  graph — and  we  have  not  at- 
tained the  political  sophistication 
some  of  my  colleagues  have,  because 
they  have  wonderful  charts  and 
graphs— this  graph,  small  as  it  might 
be.  indicates  from  1989  how  the  number 
has  gone  from  5.000  illegal  admissibles 
coming  in,  to  over  17,000  estimated  for 
this  year,  just  at  JFK. 

I  will,  in  a  while,  explain  some  of  the 
methodologies  and  how  they  use  them. 
It  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  cor- 
rect. We  have  to  have  the  courage  to 
pass  legislation  that  will  give  the  im- 
migration service  the  right  and  ability 
to  put  them  on  the  plane  and  send 
them  right  back,  as  opposed  to  parol- 
ing them  into  our  streets. 

Let  me  tell  you,  some  of  the  people 
we  are  talking  about  are  drug  dealers: 
criminals  who  come  with  previous 
records;  people  who  come  and  bring 
into  this  country  an  assortment  of 
problems,  like  social  disease,  and  what 
not;  killers:  people  who  take  jobs  while 
they  are  so-called  waiting  for  the  dis- 
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position  of  their  cases,  many  of  whom 
never  turn  up  again  to  have  their  cases 
heard.  We  have  to  put  a  stop  to  this. 

Almost  all  of  those  involved  in  this 
terrorist  organization  have  entered 
this  country  illegally,  and  they  should 
be  deported.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
reapply  for  admission  into  this  coun- 
try, and  at  that  time  we  should  care- 
fully examine  each  case  on  an  individ- 
ual basis. 

The  arrest  of  Mohammed  Salameh  is 
the  most  recent  example  of  the  in- 
creased presence  of  a  substantial  ter- 
rorist element  here  in  the  United 
States.  What  makes  this  case  so  frus- 
trating is  that  it  could  very  well  have 
been  avoided  if  only  our  system  of  im- 
migration controls  had  not  failed  us. 
Salameh  entered  into  the  United 
States  on  a  business  visa  and  stayed 
beyond  the  expiration  of  his  visa.  His 
spiritual  mentor.  Sheik  Omar  Abdul 
Rahman,  entered  the  country  on  false 
pretenses,  lying  about  being  a  polyg- 
amist  and  other  crimes.  Rahman  is 
currently  being  investigated  for  his 
connection  to  a  murder  of  an  Egyptian 
immigrant  in  Brooklyn,  the  killing  of 
Rabbi  Meir  Kahane,  and  the  death  of  a 
man  in  Cleveland.  Additionally,  the  re- 
cent CIA  killings  were  allegedly  car- 
ried out  by  Mir  Amal  Kansi,  a  Paki- 
stani national  who,  like  Salameh  and 
Rahman,  entered  the  country  illegally. 

The  one  common  denominator  in  all 
these  cases,  and  what  is  particularly 
alarming  to  this  Senator,  is  that  all 
three  men  came  into  the  United  States 
through  the  JFK  airport  in  New  York 
and  they  came  in  a  manner  that  leaves 
a  lot  to  be  desired.  They  should  have 
been  precluded  entry  or  should  have 
been  sent  back  after  a  period  of  time. 

A  preliminary  examination  of  the 
system  as  it  operates  at  JFK  yielded 
shocking  revelations  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing problems  our  immigration  control 
system  faces. 

In  1992  there  were  some  15,000  exclud- 
able aliens  who  attempted  to  enter 
JFK.  Of  this  number  almost  1.000,  or  6.3 
percent,  asked  for  political  asylum.  All 
but  428  had  either  fraudulent  docu- 
ments or  no  documents  at  all. 

So,  Mr.  President,  once  you  ask  for 
political  asylum  you  are  in,  notwith- 
standing that  you  have  fraudulent  doc- 
uments, notwithstanding  what  your 
background  was.  notwithstanding  that 
you  never  had  any  intention  of  coming 
in  legally,  notwithstanding  that  you  do 
not  comport  to  the  law.  As  long  as  you 
get  your  feet  on  this  soil  and  you  say 
"asylum,  I  claim  political  asylum," 
you  are  entitled  to  a  hearing. 

That  is  how  killers,  murderers,  ter- 
rorists, drug  dealers  come  in.  Now, 
look,  how  long  do  we  have  to  wait? 
How  long  must  America  endure  the  in- 
dignities? And,  by  the  way,  as  long  as 
they  report  for  their  first  hearing  they 
are  then  given  a  card,  an  employment 
card;  they  can  then  go  and  work  le- 
gally.   Incredible.    We   can    have   drug 


dealers  who  can  come  in  and  get  these 
cards  and  go  to  whatever  operation  so 
they  can  be  shielded  and  use  this  as  a 
means  for  cover.  We  have  people  who 
have  no  intent  to  contribute  anything, 
who  are  not  and  do  not  meet  the  tests 
of  true  political  asylum  coming  in. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  simple, 
and  this  law  needs  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  law  that  states  that  whoever  re- 
quests asylum  must  be  given  a  hearing 
regardless  of  the  circumstances,  and 
that  is  the  law  today,  and  for  those  en- 
tering without  documents,  or  phony 
documents,  the  reward  is  not  only  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  but  also 
authorization  to  hold  employment  as 
long  as  they  can  manage  to  clog  the 
court  dockets  and  the  usual  case  takes 
18  months  to  complete.  Some  of  these 
people  with  their  attorneys  have  been 
going  on  3  years,  4  years,  and  5  years. 
With  work  authorization,  the  alien  can 
obtain  a  Social  Security  card,  a  driv- 
ers  license,  and  that  is  all  that  is  need- 
ed to  apply  for  welfare  benefits,  pur- 
chase guns,  and  even  vote. 

This  is  why  we  need  to  address  the 
following  three  deficiencies  in  our  im- 
migration control  system  immediately: 

We  must  establish  a  corps  of  spe- 
cially trained  immigration  officers, 
INS  agents,  to  hear  cases  of  asylum 
right  at  the  airports  for  those  who  are 
coming  directly  from  the  country  from 
which  they  are  claiming  persecution. 
All  other  undocumented  aliens  or  those 
with  false  documents  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  country  from  which  they 
came,  not  the  country  that  they  are 
claiming  asylum  from.  Let  them  go 
back  to  where  they  boarded  the  air- 
craft and  apply  for  refugee  status  at 
the  American  consulate  there  or  ask 
for  asylum  from  that  country. 

Let  me,  if  I  might  take  the  time,  to 
explain  to  you  the  differential.  If  some- 
one is  supposedly  claiming  coming 
from  a  country  that  he  or  she  is  fleeing 
from  directly  and  says,  "I  cannot  go 
back  there  because  they  will  persecute 
me.  they  will  kill  me,  they  will  take 
my  life,"  then  you  have  the  INS  agent 
right  there  to  listen  to  the  validity  of 
that  claim,  to  hold  that  hearing  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  he  or  she 
should  go  back.  And  if  they  make  a  de- 
termination that  they  do  not  meet  the 
test,  then  they  send  them  back. 

If  they  come  from  a  third  country, 
which  most  of  them  do — for  example,  a 
person  who  may  be  fleeing  in  desperate 
situation  in  any  one  of  a  number  of 
areas— whether  it  be  from  Somalia, 
whether  it  be  from  Yugoslavia,  wheth- 
er it  be  from,  let  us  say,  Haiti,  and 
they  come  in  via  a  third  country,  Ven- 
ezuela, for  example,  or  France,  or  Eng- 
land, then  in  that  case  that  person  who 
comes  here  and  claims  for  the  first 
time  political  asylum  on  our  shores 
should  be  sent  back  immediately,  be- 
cause they  do  not  face  any  threat  of 
persecution.  We  are  not  sending  them 
back  to  the  country  where  their  lives 


may  be  in  danger.  So  you  distinguish 
between  the  two. 

You  have  to  make  that  clear.  You  do 
not  just  discharge  that  person,  because 
now  it  is  a  game.  Everybody  who  would 
want  to  come  to  this  country  says, 
"political  asylum:  I  claim  political 
asylum."  Many  of  them  are  never  to  be 
seen  again  once  they  are  discharged 
into  this  country.  Some  who  are  even 
smarter  report  for  the  first  court  hear- 
ing where  they  say,  "I  am  here  to 
make  a  claim  for  political  asylum," 
then  they  can  go  out  and  get  a  driver's 
license,  a  Social  Security  number,  a 
key  to  employment,  and  then  disappear 
never  to  be  heard  from.  All  of  them 
know  that  they  have  at  least  18  months 
to  work  just  before  they  each  have  to 
do  that.  This  is  what  we  have  to  deal 
with. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  I  bring  this  up 
on  a  Friday  afternoon?  I  bring  it  up  be- 
cause it  is  imperative  that  we  begin  to 
educate  the  American  people  and  this 
Congress  as  to  what  must  be  done  to 
deal  with  this  explosive  situation. 

I  am  informed  that  in  New  York  City 
there  are  only  132  special  INS  agents. 
This  is  totally  inadequate,  totally  in- 
adequate. I  am  informed  that  the  de- 
tention center  at  JFK  has  a  maximum 
capacity  of  100  beds  and  has  12  to  15  va- 
cancies for  1,800  new  excludables  who 
come  in  every  month.  That  is  ridicu- 
lous. If  we  have  to  take  some  of  the 
military  space  that  we  have,  then  let 
us  do  it,  some  of  the  former  bases  or 
bases  we  are  going  to  close  down,  let  us 
do  it,  and  let  us  let  people  know  if  they 
are  going  to  try  to  come  in  through  the 
loopholes,  we  are  going  to  hold  them. 
You  will  not  like  it  here.  You  better 
ask  for  political  asylum  in  a  true  sense 
and  be  a  victim,  as  opposed  to  attempt- 
ing to  victimize  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Inspectors  at  JFK  have  the  inadmis- 
sible-alien profile.  Let  me  share  with 
you  for  a  moment  the  profile  of  those 
people  beating  the  system.  Most  are 
smuggled  in  by  a  circuitous  route  by  a 
worldwide  organization  so  they  know 
exactly  how  to  do  this  and  conduct  this 
scam.  Most  travel  to  a  third  country 
with  refugee  processing.  None  has  ap- 
plied at  those  locations.  It  is  apparent 
when  they  arrive  undocumented  or 
with  fraudulent  documents.  The  major- 
ity are  coached  to  be  prima  facie  eligi- 
ble for  political  asylum.  They  are  em- 
ployment eligible,  creating  an  unjust 
situation.  Those  who  break  the  rules 
are  rewarded  with  a  U.S.  job. 

Most  asylum  claims  prove  to  be  un- 
founded or  never  pursued.  In  January 
the  Newark  asylum  office  scheduled  544 
cases.  Of  those,  42  percent  did  not  even 
show  up.  Almost  all  are  released  pend- 
ing a  hearing  due  to  a  lack  of  detention 
space.  They  are  potential  security 
threats.  These  inadmissibles  receive 
again  a  Government-issued  employ- 
ment card  based  on  an  oral  declaration. 
Imagine,  with  an  oral  declaration  you 


get  a  Government  employment  card 
and  identity  card  which  is  unverifiable 
and,  therefore,  criminals  can  be  con- 
cealed. They  can  come  in  and  claim  a 
whole  new  identity.  On  the  basis  of 
what  they  claim,  they  get  this  employ- 
ment card. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  we  are  all 
relieved  and  thankful  there  has  been  an 
arrest  made  in  this  World  Trade  Center 
bombing,  we  have  an  awful  lot  more 
to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can  all 
come  together  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  527 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bombing 
Homicide  Death  Penalty  Act". 

SKC.  2.  DEATH  PENALTY  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND 
PROCEDURES. 

Section  924  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(i)  Causing  Death  Through  the  Use  of  a 
Bomb  or  Other  Destructive  Device.— 

"(1)  Penalty.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B),  a  person  who  intentionally  or  with  reck- 
less disregard  for  human  life  causes  the 
death  of  a  person  through  the  use  of  a  bomb 
or  other  destructive  device  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  without  release 
or  to  death  if,  after  consideration  of  the  fac- 
tors listed  in  paragraph  (2)  in  the  course  of  a 
hearing  held  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3),  it  is 
determined  that  imposition  of  a  sentence  of 
death  is  justified. 

"(B) .—No  person  may  be  sentenced  to 

the  death  penalty  who  was  less  than  18  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  offense. 

"(2)  Factors  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  jus- 
tified.— 

"(A)  Mitigating  factors.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified  for 
an  offense  described  in  paragraph  (1),  the 
jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  each  of  the  following  mitigating 
factors  and  determine  which,  if  any  exists: 

"(1)  Mental  CAPAcrrY.— The  defendant's 
mental  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  or  her  conduct  or  to  conform  his 
or  her  conduct  to  the  requirements  of  law 
was  significantly  impaired,  regardless  of 
whether  the  capacity  was  so  impaired  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(ii)  Duress.— The  defendant  was  under 
unusual  and  substantial  duress,  regardless  of 
whether  the  duress  was  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(iii)  Participation  in  offense  minor.— 
The  defendant's  participation  in  the  offense, 
which  was  committed  by  another,  was  rel- 
atively minor,  although  not  so  minor  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge. 
The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
shall  consider  whether  any  other  aspect  of 
the  defendant's  character  or  record  or  any 
other  circumstance  of  the  offense  that  the 
defendant  may  proffer  as  a  mitigating  factor 
exists. 
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"(B)  Aggravating  factors.— In  determin- 
ing whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  justified 
for  an  offense  described  In  paragraph  (1),  the 
jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  each  of  the  following  aggravating 
factors  and  determine  which,  if  any,  exists 

"(i)  Previous  conviction  of  offense  for 
which  a  sentence  of  death  or  life  impris- 
onment WAS  authorized.— The  defendant  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  another  Federal 
or  State  offense  resulting  in  the  death  of  a 
person,  for  which  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(il)  Previous  convictions  of  violent  of- 
fenses.—The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  2  or  more  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses, each  punishable  by  a  term  of  impris- 
onment of  more  than  1  year,  committed  on 
different  occasions,  involving  the  infliction 
or  attempted  infliction  of  serious  bodily  in- 
jury or  death  upon  another  person. 

"(ill)  Previous  convictions  of  drug  of- 
fenses.—The  defendant  has  previously  been 
convicted  of  2  or  more  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses, each  punishable  by  a  term  of  impris- 
onment of  more  than  1  year,  committed  on 
different  occasions,  involving  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  or  distribution  of  a  con- 
trolled substance  (as  defined  in  section  102  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802)). 

"(iv)  Previous  convictions  of  violent 
DRUG  offenses.— The  defendant  has  pre- 
viously been  convicted  of  a  Federal  or  State 
offense,  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  1  year,  involving  the  in- 
fliction of.  or  attempted  infliction  of.  serious 
bodily  injury  or  death  upon  another  person, 
and  has  previously  been  convicted  of  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  offense,  committed  on  a  dif- 
ferent occasion  and  r>unishable  by  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  more  than  1  year.  Involving 
the  importation,  manufacture,  or  distribu- 
tion of  a  controlled  substance  (as  defined  in 
section  102  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  802)). 

"(v)  Serious  drug  felony  conviction.— 
The  defendant  has  previously  been  convicted 
of  another  Federal  or  State  offense  involving 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  importation, 
or  possession  of  a  controlled  substance  (as 
defined  in  section  102  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  802))  for  which  a  sen- 
tence of  5  or  more  years  of  imprisonment 
was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(vi)  Previous  conviction  of  a  violent 
felony  involving  a  firearm.— The  defend- 
ant has  previously  been  convicted  of  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  offense  punishable  by  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  more  than  1  year  involving 
the  use  or  attempted  use  of  a  firearm  to 
threaten,  intimio^te,  assault  or  injure  a  per- 
son, f  ,- 

"(3)  Special  hearing  to  determine  wheth- 
er A  sentence  of  death  is  justified.— 

"(A)  Notice  by  the  government.— When 
the  Crovernment  Intends  to  seek  the  death 
penalty  for  an  offense  described  in  paragraph 
(1),  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  a  rea- 
sonable time  before  the  trial,  or  before  ac- 
ceptance by  the  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or 
at  such  time  thereafter  as  the  court  may 
permit  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause,  shall 
sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and  serve  on  the 
defendant,  a  notice — 

"(i)  stating  that  the  Government  in  the 
event  of  conviction  will  seek  the  sentence  of 
death;  and 

"(ii)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  listed  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  and  any 
other  aggravating  factor  not  listed  in  para- 
graph (2)(B)  that  the  Government,  if  the  de- 
fendant is  convicted,  will  seek  to  prove  as 
the  basis  for  the  death  penalty. 


The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

•(B)  Hearing  before  a  court  or  jury.— 
When  the  attorney  for  the  Government  has 
filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subparagraph 
(A)  and  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  described  in  para^aph  (1).  the  judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before  whom  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  another  judge  if 
that  judge  is  unavailable,  shall  conduct  a 
separate  sentencing  hearing  to  determine 
the  punishment  to  be  imposed.  Prior  to  such 
a  hearing,  no  presentence  report  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Probation  Serv- 
ice, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The 
hearing  shall  be  conducted— 

"(i)  before  the  jury  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt; 

"(ii)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

"(I)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"(II)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  jury; 

"(HI)  the  jury  that  determined  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good  cause;  or 

"(IV)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  the  section  is  necessary;  or 

"(iii)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  motion 
of  the  defendant  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government. 
A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  clause  (ii) 
shall  consist  of  12  members  unless,  at  any 
time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval  of 
the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

"(C)  Proof  of  mitigating  and  aggravat- 
ing factors.— At  the  hearing,  information 
may  be  presented  concerning — 

"(i)  any  matter  relating  to  any  mitig-ating 
factor  listed  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  and  any 
other  mitigating  factor;  and 

"(ii)  any  matter  relating  to  any  aggravat- 
ing factor  listed  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  for 
which  notice  has  been  provided  under  para- 
graph (3)(A)  and  (if  information  is  presented 
relating  to  such  a  listed  factor)  any  other  ag- 
gravating factor  for  which  notice  has  been  so 
provided. 

Information  presented  may  include  the  trial 
transcript  and  exhibits.  Any  other  informa- 
tion relevant  to  such  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  may  be  presented  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  defendant,  regardless  of  its  ad- 
missibility under  the  rules  governing  admis- 
sion of  evidence  at  criminal  trials,  except 
that  information  may  be  excluded  if  its  pro- 
bative value  is  outweighed  by  the  danger  of 
creating  unfair  prejudice,  confusing  the  is- 
sues, or  misleading  the  jury.  The  attorney 
for  the  Government  and  the  attorney  for  the 
defendant  shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any  in- 
formation received  at  the  hearing,  and  shall 
be  given  fair  opportunity  to  present  argu- 
ment as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  information 
to  establish  the  existence  of  any  aggravating 
or  mitigating  factor  and  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness in  that  case  of  imposing  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  The  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment shall  open  the  argument.  The  defend- 
ant shall  be  permitted  to  reply.  The  Govern- 
ment shall  then  be  permitted  to  reply  in  re- 
buttal. The  burden  of  establishing  the  exist- 
ence of  an  aggravating  factor  is  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  factor  is  established  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  TTie  burden  of  establish- 
ing the  existence  of  any  mitigating  factor  is 
on  the  defendant,  and  is  not  satisfied  unless 
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the  existence  of  such  a  factor  Is  established 
by  a  preponderarce  of  the  evidence. 

"(D)  Return  of  special  findings.— The 
jury,  or  if  there  Is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall 
consider  all  the  information  received  during 
the  hearing.  It  shall  return  special  findings 
Identifying  any  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  found  to  exist 
and  ajay  other  aggravating  factor  for  which 
notice  has  been  provided  under  paragraph 
(3)<B)  found  to  exist.  A  finding  with  respect 
to  a  nfiitigating  factor  may  be  made  by  1  or 
more  members  of  the  jury,  and  any  member 
of  the  jury  who  finds  the  existence  of  a  miti- 
gating factor  may  consider  such  factor  es- 
tablished for  purposes  of  this  section  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  jurors  who  concur  that 
the  factor  has  been  established.  A  finding 
with  respect  to  any  aggravating  factor  must 
be  unanimous.  If  no  aggravating  factor  listed 
in  paragraph  (2)(B)  is  found  to  exist,  the 
court  shall  impose  a  sentence  other  than 
death  authorized  by  law. 

'•(E)  Return  of  a  finding  concerning  a 
SENTENCE  OF  DEATH.— If  an  aggravating  fac- 
tor required  to  be  considered  under  para- 
graph (2)(B)  is  found  to  exist,  the  jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  consider 
whether  the  aggravating  factor  or  factors 
found  to  exist  outweigh  any  mitigating  fac- 
tor or  factors.  The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no 
Jury,  the  court,  shall  recommend  a  sentence 
of  death  if  it  unanimously  finds  at  least  1  ag- 
gravating factor  and  no  mitigating  factor  or 
if  it  finds  1  or  more  aggravating  factors  that 
outweigh  any  mitigating  factors.  In  any 
other  case,  it  shall  not  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  The  Jury  shall  be  instructed 
that  it  must  avoid  any  influence  of  sym- 
pathy, sentiment,  passion,  prejudice,  or 
other  arbitrary  factors  in  its  decision,  and 
should  make  such  a  recommendation  as  the 
information  warrants. 

••(F)  Special  precaution  to  ensure 
AGAINST  DiscRiMiNA^noN.— In  a  hearing  held 
before  a  jury,  the  court,  prior  to  the  return 
of  a  finding  under  subparagraph  (E),  shall  in- 
struct the  jury  that,  in  considering  whether 
a  sentence  of  death  is  justified,  it  shall  not 
consider  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  and  that  the  jury  is  not  to  rec- 
ommend a  sentence  of  death  unless  it  has 
concluded  that  it  would  recommend  a  sen- 
tence of  death  for  the  crime  in  question  no 
matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  beliefs, 
national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  or  of 
any  victim  may  be.  The  Jury,  upon  return  of 
a  finding  under  subparagraph  (E),  shall  also 
return  to  the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by 
each  Juror,  that  consideration  of  the  race, 
color,  religious  beliefs,  national  origin,  or 
sex  of  the  defendant  or  any  victim  was  not 
Involved  in  reaching  his  or  her  individual  de- 
cision and  that  the  individual  Juror  would 
have  made  the  same  recommendation  re- 
garding a  sentence  for  the  crime  in  question 
no  matter  what  the  race,  color,  religious  be- 
liefs, national  origin,  or  sex  of  the  defendant 
or  any  victim  may  be. 

"(4)  iMPOSmON  OF  A  sentence  OF  DEATH.— 

Upon  the  recommendation  under  paragraph 
(3)<E)  that  a  sentence  of  death  be  imposed, 
the  court  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to 
death.  Otherwise  the  court  shall  impose  a 
sentence,  other  than  death,  authorized  by 
law. 
"(5)  Review  of  a  sentence  of  death.— 
"(A)  Appeal.— In  a  case  in  which  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  imposed,  the  sentence  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  appeals 
upon  appeal  by  the  defendant.  Notice  of  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  shall  be  filed  within  the 
time  specified  for  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  ap- 


peal of  the  Judgment  of  conviction.  An  ap- 
peal of  the  sentence  under  this  subsection 
may  be  consolidated  with  an  appeal  of  the 
judgment  of  conviction  and  shall  have  prior- 
ity over  all  other  cases. 

•'(B)  REVIEW.— The  court  of  appeals  shall 
revfew  the  entire  record  in  the  case.  Includ- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
trial: 

••(ii)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  hearing: 

■•(Hi)  the  procedures  employed -in  the  sen- 
tencing hearing:  and 

'■(iv)  the  special  findings  returned  under 
paragraph  (3)(D). 

••(C)  Decision  and  disposition.— 

••(i)  If  the  court  of  appeals  determines 
that— 

••(I)  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  imposed 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  or 
any  other  arbitrary  factor: 

•'(II)  the  evidence  and  Information  support 
the  special  findings  of  the  existence  of  an  ag- 
gravating factor  or  factors:  and 

•■(HI)  the  proceedings  did  not  involve  any 
other  prejudicial  error  requiring  reversal  of 
the  sentence  that  was  properly  preserved  for 
and  raised  on  appeal, 
the  court  shall  affirm  the  sentence. 

••(ii)  In  any  other  case,  the  court  of  appeals 
shall  remand  the  case  for  reconsideration  or 
for  imposition  of  another  authorized  sen- 
tence as  appropriate. 

••(Hi)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  In 
writing  the  reasons  for  its  disposition  of  an 
appeal  of  sentence  of  death  under  this  sub- 
section. 

••(6)  Implementation  of  sentence  of 
death.— 

••(A)  Procedure.— A  person  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  until  exhaustion  of  the 
procedures  for  appeal  of  the  judgment  of  con- 
viction and  for  review  of  the  sentence.  ^Tien 
the  sentence  is  to  be  implemented,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  release  the  person  sen- 
tenced to  death  to  the  custody  of  a  United 
States  marshal,  who  shall  supervise  imple- 
mentation of  the  sentence  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
the  sentence  is  imposed.  If  the  law  of  that 
State  does  not  provide  for  implementation  of 
a  sentence  of  death,  the  court  shall  designate 
another  State,  the  law  of  which  does  so  pro- 
vide, and  the  sentence  shall  be  implemented 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  such  law. 

■■(B)  Limitation.— A  sentence  of  death 
shall  not  be  carried  out  upon  a  person  who 
lacks  the  mental  capacity  to  understand  the 
death  penalty  and  why  it  was  imposed  on 
that  person,  or  upon  a  woman  while  she  is 
pregnant. 

••(C)  Participation  by  employees —No  em- 
ployee of  any  State  department  of  correc- 
tions or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  or 
the  United  States  Marshals  Service,  and  no 
employee  providing  services  to  that  depart- 
ment, bureau,  or  service  under  contract  shall 
be  required,  as  a  condition  of  that  employ- 
ment or  contractual  obligation,  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  or  to  participate  in  any  execu- 
tion carried  out  under  this  subsection  if  such 
participation  is  contrary  to  the  moral  or  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  employee.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  •partici- 
pate in  any  execution'  includes  personal 
preparation  of  the  condemned  person  and  the 
apparatus  used  for  the  execution,  and  super- 
vision of  the  activities  of  other  personnel  in 
carrying  out  such  activities, 

"(7)  Use  of  state  facilities.— a  United 
States  marshal  charged  with  supervising  the 


implementation  of  a  sentence  of  death  may 
use  appropriate  State  or  local  facilities  for 
the  purpose,  may  use  the  services  of  an  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  official  or  of  a  per- 
son such  as  an  official  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  shall  pay  the  costs  thereof  In  a 
amount  approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 

••(8)  Appointment  of  counsel.— 

"(A)  Representation  of  indigent  defend- 
ants.—Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  this 
paragraph  shall  govern  the  appointment  of 
counsel  for  any  defendant  against  whom  a 
sentence  of  death  is  sought  or  on  whom  a 
sentence  of  death  has  been  imposed  for  an  of- 
fense described  in  paragraph  (1)  when  the  de- 
fendant is  or  becomes  financially  unable  to 
obtain  adequate  representation.  Such  a  de- 
fendant shall  be  entitled  to  appointment  of 
counsel  from  the  commencement  of  trial 
proceedings  until  1  of  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (9)(B)  has  occurred. 

"(B)  Representation  before  finality  of 
judgment.— A  defendant  within  the  scope  of 
this  paragraph  shall  have  counsel  appointed 
for  trial  representation  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3005.  At  least  1  counsel  so  appointed 
shall  continue  to  represent  the  defendant 
until  the  conclusion  of  direct  review  of  the 
judgment,  unless  replaced  by  the  court  with 
other  qualified  counsel. 

"(C)  Representation  after  finality  of 
judgment.— When  a  Judgment  imposing  a 
sentence  of  death  has  become  final  through 
affirmance  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  direct 
review,  denial  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  direct  review,  or  expiration  of  the 
time  for  seeking  direct  review  in  the  court  of 
appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Govern- 
ment shall  promptly  notify  the  district  court 
that  imposed  the  sentence.  Within  10  days 
after  receipt  of  such  a  notice,  the  district 
court  shall  proceed  to  make  a  determination 
whether  the  defendant  is  eligible  under  this 
paragraph  for  appointment  of  counsel  for 
subsequent  proceedings.  On  the  basis  of  the 
determination,  the  court  shall  issue  an 
order— 

"(1)  appointing  1  or  more  counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  defendant  upon  a  finding  that  the 
defendant  Is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  representation  and  wishes  to  have 
counsel  appointed  or  is  unable  competently 
to  decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject  ap- 
pointment of  counsel: 

"(11)  finding,  after  a  hearing  If  necessary, 
that  the  defendant  rejected  appointment  of 
counsel  and  made  the  decision  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  Its  legal  consequences:  or 

■'(lii)  denying  the  appointment  of  counsel 
upon  a  finding  that  the  defendant  Is  finan- 
cially able  to  obtain  adequate  representa- 
tion. Counsel  appointed  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  different  from  the  counsel 
who  represented  the  defendant  at  trial  and 
on  direct  review  unless  the  defendant  and 
counsel  request  a  continuation  or  renewal  of 
the  earlier  representation. 

"(D)  Standards  for  competence  of  coun- 
sel.—In  relation  to  a  defendant  who  is  enti- 
tled to  appointment  of  counsel  under  this 
subsection,  at  least  1  counsel  appointed  for 
trial  representation  shall  have  been  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  for  at  least  5  years  and  have 
at  least  3  years  of  experience  in  the  trial  of 
felony  cases  in  the  Federal  district  courts.  If 
new  counsel  Is  appointed  after  judgment,  at 
least  1  counsel  so  appointed  shall  have  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  for  at  least  5  years  and 
have  at  least  3  years  of  experience  In  the  liti- 
gation of  felony  cases  in  the  Federal  courts 
of  appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court.  The  court, 
for  good  cause,  may  appoint  counsel  who 
does  not  meet  these  standards,  but  whose 
background,  knowledge,  or  experience  would 


otherwise  enable  him  or  her  to  properly  rep- 
resent the  defendant,  with  due  consideration 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  penalty  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  litigation. 

"(E)  Applicability  of  criminal  justice 
act.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
paragraph,  section  3006A  shall  apply  to  ap- 
pointments under  this  paragraph. 

"(F)  Claims  of  ineffectiveness  of  coun- 
sel.—The  Ineffectiveness  or  incompetence  of 
counsel  during  proceedings  on  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28  in  a  capital  case 
shall  not  be  a  ground  for  relief  from  the 
Judgment  or  sentence  in  any  proceeding.  The 
limitation  stated  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  preclude  the  appointment  of  dif- 
ferent counsel  at  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

"(9)  Collateral  attack  on  judgment  im- 
posing sentence  of  death.— 

'■(A)  Time  for  making  section  22Ss  mo- 
tion.—In  any  case  in  which  a  sentence  of 
death  has  been  imposed  for  an  offense 
against  the  United  States  and  the  judgment 
has  become  final  under  section  3588(a)(3),  a 
motion  in  the  case  under  section  2255  of  title 
28  shall  be  filed  within  90  days  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order  relating  to  appointment  of 
counsel  under  section  3598(a)(3).  The  court  in 
which  the  motion  Is  filed  for  good  cause  may 
extend  the  time  for  filing  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  days.  A  motion  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  have  priority  over  all  non- 
capital matters  in  the  district  court,  and  in 
the  court  of  appeals  on  review  of  the  district 
court's  decision. 

'■(B)  Stay  of  execution.— The  execution  of 
a  sentence  of  death  shall  be  stayed  in  the 
course  of  direct  review  of  the  judgment  and 
during  the  litigation  of  an  Initial  motion  in 
the  case  under  section  2255  of  title  28.  The 
stay  shall  run  continuously  following  impo- 
sition of  the  sentence,  and  shall  expire  if— 

"(i)  the  defendant  falls  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28  within  the  time 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  fails  to 
make  a  timely  application  for  court  of  ap- 
peals review  following  the  denial  of  such  a 
motion  by  a  district  court; 

"(ii)  upon  completion  of  district  court  and 
court  of  appeals  review  under  section  2255  of 
title  28.  the  motion  under  that  section  is  de- 
nied and— 

"(I)  the  time  for  filing  a  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari has  expired  and  no  petition  has  been 
filed: 

"(II)  a  timely  petition  of  certiorari  was 
filed  and  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  peti- 
tion: or 

■'(HI)  a  timely  petition  for  certiorari  was 
filed  and  upon  consideration  of  the  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  disposed  of  it  in  a  man- 
ner  that   left   the   capital   sentence   undis- 
turbed: or 

"(Hi)  before  a  district  court,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  counsel  and  after  having  been  advised 
of  the  consequences  of  his  decision,  the  de- 
fendant waives  the  right  to  file  a  motion 
under  section  2255  of  title  28. 

"(C)  FINALITY'  OF  the  DECISION  ON  REVIEW.— 

If  1  of  the  conditions  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  has  occurred,  no  court  thereafter 
shall  have  the  authority  to  enter  a  stay  of 
execution  or  grant  relief  in  the  case  unless— 

"(i)  the  basis  for  the  stay  and  request  for 
relief  is  a  claim  not  presented  in  earlier  pro- 
ceedings; 

■'(ii)  the  failure  to  raise  the  claim  is— 

"(I)  the  result  of  governmental  action  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States: 

"(II)  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  rec- 
ognition of  a  new  Federal  right  that  Is  retro- 
actively applicable:  or 


"(HI)  based  on  a  factual  predicate  that 
could  not  have  been  discovered  through  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  in  time  to 
present  the  claim  in  earlier  proceedings;  and 

"(lii)  the  facts  underlying  the  claim  would 
be  sufficient,  if  proven,  to  undermine  the 
court's  confidence  in  the  determination  of 
guilt  on  the  offense  or  offenses  for  which  the 
death  penalty  was  Imposed. 

"(10)  JURISDICTION.— There  is  Federal  juris- 
diction over  an  offense  under  this  subsection 
if— 

"(A)  the  conduct  of  the  offender  occurred 
In  the  course  of  an  offense  against  the 
United  States:  or 

"(B)  a  destructive  device  or  part  thereof 
involved  in  the  offense  has  moved  at  any 
time  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.". 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.J.  Res.  58.  A  joint  resolution  to  des- 
igmate  the  weeks  of  May  2,  1993. 
through  May  8,  1993,  and  May  1,  1994. 
through  May  7.  1994,  as  "National  Cor- 
rectional Officers  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  CORRECTIONAL  OFFICERS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  honoring  our 
correctional  officers.  I  have  offered 
similar  joint  resolutions  in  the  past  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  right  and  impor- 
tant that  we  honor  these  valuable  pub- 
lic servants. 

Correctional  officers  play  a  critical 
role  in  protecting  public  safety,  but 
largely  because  their  work  takes  place 
out  of  public  view,  correctional  officers 
have  not  received  the  recognition  they 
deserve.  Correctional  officers  work  in 
highly  stressful  situations.  They  must 
ensure  order  and  promote  an  environ- 
ment in  which  offenders  can  rehabili- 
tate themselves  and  begin  to  build  pro- 
ductive lives. 

The  explosive  growth  in  the  prison 
population  in  just  the  past  5  years  has 
increased  the  challenges  for  correc- 
tional officers.  Since  1987,  the  number 
of  people  in  jails  or  prisons  have  in- 
creased by  almost  50  percent.  Along 
with  this  increase  in  the  prison  popu- 
lation, there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  need  for  correctional  officers. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  280,000  cor- 
rectional officers.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
these  men  and  women  that  the  level  of 
professionalism  has  kept  pace  with  the 
enormous  challenges  they  face. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
joint  resolution  to  bring  correctional 
officers  more  of  the  recognition  they 
have  so  rightly  earned.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  45 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  45,  a  bill  to  establish  constitu- 
tional procedures  for  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty  for  terrorist  murders 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 


nia [Mr.  WOFFORD],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  70,  a  bill  to  reauthor- 
ize the  National  Writing  Project,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  10& 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jeffords,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  105,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  improve  pension  plan  funding. 

S.  243 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  243,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the 
provision  relating  to  medicare-depend- 
ent, small  rural  hospitals,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  295 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  295,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the 
penalties  for  States  that  do  not  have  in 
effect  safety  belt  and  motorcycle  hel- 
met traffic  safety  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  415 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor crfS.  415,  a  bill  to  require  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  establish  10  military- 
style  boot  camp  prisons. 

S.  47! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger].  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford],  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  427,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  permit  private  founda- 
tions to  use  common  investment  funds. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  14.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  1993,  as  "National  Foster  Care 
Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLmON  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  EXON,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  9,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  to  negotiate 
a  comprehensive  nuclear  weapons  test 
ban. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMriTEE  ON  VETERANS^  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs  would  like 
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to  request  unanimous  consent  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  present  and  future  role 
of  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
health  care  system  in  American  health 
care.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Mtirch 
5,  1993.  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  418  of  the 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  AND 
GOVERNME.NT  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Govern- 
ment Management  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  on  Friday.  March  5.  at  9:30 
a.m.  for  a  hearing  on  S.  420.  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Reform  Act  and  S.  79. 
the  Responsible  Government  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  SYRIAN 
JEWS 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the 
1.400  Syrian  Jews  not  permitted  to  emi- 
grate from  Syria.  March  6.  1993.  has 
been  designated  as  the  Shabbat  Re- 
membrance Day  for  Syrian  Jewry,  and 
people  around  the  world  have  been 
asked  to  show  solidarity  with  op- 
pressed Jews  in  Syria.  I  join  in  this 
cause. 

In  April  1992.  the  Syrian  Government 
began  allowing  Jews  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. This  decision  was  well  received  in 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Bush  admin- 
istration, and  2.500  of  the  4,000  Syrian 
Jews  arrived  in  the  United  States. 
However,  since  October  1992.  very  few 
exit  permits  have  been  granted.  De- 
spite reassurances  from  the  Syrian 
Government  that  the  travel  policy  for 
Jews  has  not  changed,  only  a  small 
number  of  individuals  have  been  per- 
mitted to  leave  in  the  past  months. 

The  conditions  in  Syria  for  those  who 
remain  have  not  improved  either.  The 
Syrian  secret  police — Mukhabarat — en- 
gage in  around-the-clock  surveillance 
of  the  Jewish  quarter  and  keep  a  file  on 
every  Jewish  person.  The  Mukhabarat 
monitors  all  contacts  between  Jews 
and  foreigners.  They  also  read  Jews" 
mail  and  wiretap  their  phone  conversa- 
tions. 

In  Syria,  there  are  no  secondary 
schools  for  Jewish  education.  The  ele- 
mentary schools  are  supervised  by 
Moslem  headmasters,  and  instruction 
in  Hebrew,  oral  or  written,  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jews  in  Syria  don't  want  to  live  in  this 
environment  and  must  be  permitted  to 
travel. 

On  December  9.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Am- 
bassador Walid  Al-Moualem  expressing 
my  concern  over  the  change  in  policy 
and  calling  upon  his  government  to  re- 


sume issuing  the  visas  and  travel  docu- 
ments without  delay.  There  have  been 
no  visible  changes  since  that  date. 

During  Secretary  Christopher's  re- 
cent trip  to  the  Middle  East.  President 
Assad  and  Foreign  Minister  Sharra  as- 
sured him  that  Syria  is  committed  to 
the  policy  announced  last  April.  De- 
spite these  statements,  very  few  passes 
are  being  issued  and  families  are  being 
separated  in  the  process.  This  is  clearly 
not  in  line  with  the  policy  announced 
by  Syria  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  free  emigration  must 
be  extended  to  all  Jews  living  in  Syria, 
and  the  Syrian  Government  must  pro- 
vide permission  for  the  reunification  of 
divided  families.  There  can  be  no  nego- 
tiating on  this  issue.  I  join  with  all 
those  concerned  about  the  plight  of 
Syrian  Jews  to  urge  the  Syrian  Gov- 
ernment to  end  this  policy  of  discrimi- 
nation and  oppression.* 


Nation.  Her  loyalty  and  hope  for  the 
future  truly  are  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANNE  R.  JOSEPH 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Anne  R. 
Joseph,  a  Kentucky  resident  who  was 
recently  honored  with  the  Food  Re- 
search and  Action  Center's  Raymond 
M.  Wheeler  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  Fighting  Hunger  in  America. 

Ms.  Joseph  has  dedicated  her  life  to 
the  battle  against  hunger  in  Kentucky. 
During  the  1970's.  she  organized  the 
Kentucky  Task  Force  on  Hunger  which 
was  founded  to  alienate  hunger  and 
poverty  in  Kentucky.  In  1977  she  as- 
sisted in  preparing  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
which  made  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
accessible  to  needy  Americans. 

Ms.  Joseph's  fight  against  hunger 
continued  in  the  1980's.  During  this 
decade,  she  organized  the  Kentucky 
Action  for  Human  Needs,  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  minimizing  budget 
cuts  in  Kentucky.  She  also  formed  the 
Kentucky  Welfare  Reform  Coalition, 
which  influenced  Kentucky  legislators 
to  pass  welfare  reform  measures.  Ms. 
Joseph  takes  her  work  to  a  grassroots 
level,  educating  many  communities 
and  building  local  support  for  her 
antihunger.  antipoverty  campaign. 

Today,  Ms.  Joseph  serves  as  the  di- 
rector of  the  Kentucky  Task  Force  on 
Hunger.  In  this  position,  she  has  tire- 
lessly served  the  people  of  Kentucky  as 
she  tries  to  end  hunger  in  the  State 
and  in  the  country.  Beyond  this  job, 
she  serves  on  the  Welfare  Reform  Task 
Force  of  Kentucky.  Kentucky  Tomor- 
row. People's  Committee,  Kentucky 
Advisory  on  the  Homeless,  and  the 
Kentucky  Association  of  Older  People. 
Most  importantly,  she  is  considered  a 
trusted  friend  and  adviser  in  the  march 
against  hunger. 

Mr.  President.  I  honor  Ms.  Joseph  for 
her  dedication  to  making  Kentucky 
and  the  United  States  a  better  place  to 
live.  I  join  the  Food  Research  and  Ac- 
tion Center  in  recognizing  her  for  her 
many  outstanding  contributions  to  our 


PROTECTING  MEDICARE 
BENEFICIARIES 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  514,  the  Medicare 
Beneficiary  Protection  Act  of  1993  with 
Senators  Pryor  and  Cohen.  This  legis- 
lation will  provide  the  needed  statu- 
tory changes  to  ensure  that  Medicare 
beneficiaries  received  the  financial  pro- 
tection from  balanced  billing  that  Con- 
gress intended.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Aging  Committee,  Senator 
Prvor.  for  his  continuing  efforts  to  fix 
this  problem. 

Several  years  ago.  Congress  enacted 
changes  to  the  Medicare  Program  in- 
tended to  protect  senior  and  disabled 
citizens  from  excess  charges  by  limit- 
ing the  fees  a  physician  may  charge  a 
Medicare  beneficiary  above  the  amount 
received  from  Medicare.  The  practice 
of  charging  above  the  Medicare  ap- 
proved amount  is  called  balanced  bill- 
ing. I  have  been  working  to  stop  the 
practice  of  overcharging  and  to  ensure 
that  Medicare  beneficiaries  are  re- 
funded their  money.  Last  Congress.  I 
initiated  a  letter  signed  by  Senators 

DURENBERGER.  ROCKEFELLER.  MITCH- 
ELL, and  Graham  to  the  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  asking  that  this  impor- 
tant provision  be  enforced  and  that  re- 
funds be  made  to  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Balanced  billing  is  the  term  used 
when  a  doctor  charges  more  than  the 
Medicare-approved  amount  and  bills 
this  amount  to  the  beneficiary.  Provid- 
ers who  are  Medicare  participating 
physicians  agree  not  to  balance  bill  at 
all,  however,  not  all  providers  choose 
to  participate. 

The  additional  costs  of  balanced  bill- 
ing are  a  financial  burden  to  Medicare 
beneficiaries.  Out-of-pocket  balanced 
billing  costs.  Medicare  part  B  insur- 
ance premiums.  20  percent  copays  for 
Medicare  services  and  the  yearly  de- 
ductible plus  any  other  medical  need 
that  is  not  covered  by  Medicare  such  as 
eyeglasses  and  prescription  drugs  all 
add  up  to  make  health  care  increas- 
ingly unaffordable  for  many  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Congress  passed  legislation,  as  part 
of  the  physician  payment  reform  pack- 
age of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1989.  to  protect  Medicare 
beneficiaries  from  excess  Medicare 
charges.  The  legislation  established 
limits  on  the  amount  physicians  could 
charge  above  the  Medicare  approved 
amount.  In  1992.  the  limit  was  120  per- 
cent of  the  approved  Medicare  charge 
and  has  been  lowered  to  115  percent  for 
1993.  Despite  these  limits,  there  have 
been  numerous  reports  of  physicians 
chargring  above  the  set  limits.  This  ex- 
cessive charging  must  stop. 


In  the  past.  Medicare  beneficiaries 
who  have  been  billed  in  excess  of  these 
limits  have  had  little  recourse.  The 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
does  not  have  a  formal  process  of  noti- 
fying physicians  or  beneficiaries  of 
overcharges.  In  many  cases  both  bene- 
ficiau-ies  and  physicians  are  unaware  of 
the  overcharges. 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration currently  monitors  compliance 
through  use  of  back  sampling  of  the 
previous  6-month  claims.  This  compli- 
ance monitoring  method  identifies  the 
problem  only  when  the  harm  has  al- 
ready been  done  and  only  for  that  sam- 
ple of  claims.  Since  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  does  not  have 
the  statutory  authority  to  require  phy- 
sicians to  refund  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries who  have  been  charged  in  ex- 
cess of  the  limits,  beneficiaries  are  left 
on  their  own  to  recoup  for  overcharged 
services. 

Mr.  President,  the  Medicare  Bene- 
ficiary Payment  Protection  Act  of  1993 
would  address  these  problems.  This  leg- 
islation directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  review  each  non-Medicare 
participating  physician  claim  prior  to 
payment.  This  proactive  measure  will 
prevent  beneficiaries  from  being  over- 
charged. This  legislation  will  also 
grant  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration the  authority  to  require 
physicians  to  repay  excess  charges  and 
will  establish  formal  procedures  by 
which  providers  and  beneficiaries  are 
notified  of  overcharging.  The  Medicare 
Beneficiary  Payment  Protection  Act 
will  also  establish  a  beneficiary  advi- 
sory committee  to  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  to  give  bene- 
ficiaries formal  access  to  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  beneficiary  protec- 
tions, including  limits  on  balanced  bill- 
ing, are  essential  to  the  quality  of  care 
in  the  Medicare  Program.  This  legisla- 
tion will  provide  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  implement  the  intent  of 
Congress.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Members  of  this  distinguished 
Chamber  and  the  administration  to 
enact  this  worthy  piece  of  legislation.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HANCOCK  COUNTY 
•  Mr.   McCONNELL.   Mr.   President,   I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Hancock 
County  in  northwestern  Kentucky. 

Hancock  County  is  a  small  area  lo- 
cated about  100  miles  west  of  Louisville 
on  the  Kentucky-Indiana  border.  The 
county  is  home  to  two  towns. 
Hawesville  and  Lewisport,  which  are 
nestled  among  rolling  hills  that  extend 
to  the  flat  bottoms  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Hancock  County  was  created  in  1829 
and  named  for  John  Hancock,  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  founding  fathers  of  Hancock  Coun- 
ty laid  the  plans  for  the  county  under 


the  theory  that  a  man  on  horseback 
should  be  able  to  ride  between  his 
courthouse  and  home  within  a  day. 

Hancock  County  ushered  in  the  in- 
dustrial age  in  the  1960's.  City  officials 
lured  several  aluminum  factories  to 
the  area  by  offering  $50  million  in  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds,  as  well  as  an 
override  of  property  taxes  during  the 
first  years  of  operation.  Although  the 
bond  issue  raised  eyebrows  and  drew 
national  attention  to  Hancock  County, 
local  residents  persevered  and  today 
benefit  from  a  prosperous  manufactur- 
ing community. 

I  applaud  Hancock  County's  courage 
to  take  great  risks  to  ensure  stable  em- 
ployment and  a  bright  future  for  resi- 
dents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  recent  ar- 
ticle from  Louisville's  Courier-Journal 
be  submitted  in  today's  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Hawesville 
(By  Cynthia  Crossley) 

On  a  cold,  rainy  New  Year's  Day  in  1948. 
two  men  boarded  a  ferry  boat  for  a  duel  in 
the  middle  of  the  Ohio  River. 

On  one  side  was  Roscoe  Downs,  editor  of 
the  Hawesville-based  Hancock  Clarion.  On 
the  other.  Lee  Huber.  editor  of  the  Cannelton 
(Ind.)  News.  Dozens  of  spectators  sailed  with 
them. 

"That  ferry  could  hold  18  cars,  and  it  was 
packed  with  people,"  said  Donn  Wimmer, 
publisher  of  the  Hancock  newspaper,  who 
was  there.  "It  was  a  big  publicity  stunt." 

Once  and  for  all  they  would  settle  their 
running  dispute  over  which  community 
owned  brag^ging  rights  to  the  title,  "Sor- 
ghum Capital  of  the  World.':  If  Downs  lost,  it 
could  mean  trouble  for  the  annual  Hancock 
County  Sorghum  Festival,  not  to  mention  a 
sticky  situation  for  the  sorghum  cooperative 
that  shipped  more  than  500,000  gallons  a  year 
to  grocery  stores. 

But  the  five  judges  issued  a  creative  "deci- 
sion" that  sidestepped  the  issue:  Hancock 
County  had  the  best  sorghum  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  line,  and  Indiana's  Perry  Coun- 
ty had  the  best  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line. 

(They  probably  meant  north  and  south  of 
the  Ohio  River.  The  Mason-Dixon  line  runs 
along  the  Pennsylvania-Maryland  border.) 

Like  many  communities.  Hawesville  and 
Hancock  County  have  gone  through  different 
eras.  Before  its  sorghum  era.  there  was  a 
coal-mining  era,  until  the  coal  played  out. 
The  town's  location  on  the  Ohio  River  made 
it  a  steamboat  center,  until  the  railroads 
took  over. 

Now  Hancock  County  is  enjoying  an  Indus- 
trial era.  although  none  of  the  industries  are 
within  Hawesville. 

But,  adds  Robertson,  most  people  in  town 
think  in  terms  of  Hancock  County,  and, 
therefore,  what's  good  for  Hancock  County  is 
good  for  Hawesville. 

Hancock's  industrial  age  was  ushered  in  by 
Lewisport.  which  is  not  hamstrung  by  topog- 
raphy, in  1962.  officials  announced  that 
Lewisport.  population  750.  would  issue  $50 
million  in  industrial  revenue  bonds  to  build 
a  rolling  mill  for  California-based  Harvey 
Aluminum.  Harvey  would  lease  the  building 
for  25  years,  and  its  rent  would  cover  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  the  bonds.  Harvey 
would  not  have  to  pay  property  taxes  during 
the  leasing  period. 

The  Courier-Journal,  in  a  Nov.  11.  1962. 
story   headlined   "Lewisport's  Bonds  Raise 


Eyebrows,"  bluntly  asked,  "How  in  the 
world,  people  want  to  know,  can  a  town  with 
a  population  of  750  stick  its  neck  out  that 
far?" 

"My  Lord,  it  was  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  at  the  time,"  said  Sam 
Pell,  who  was  Lewisport's  mayor  and  is  now 
city  manager.  "It  was  the  largest  bond  issue 
in  the  country." 

Hancock  County  soon  followed  with  a  simi- 
lar build-to-lease  deal  that  landed  National- 
Southwire  Aluminum  Co.  Both  facilities— 
the  Harvey  plant,  now  owned  by  Common- 
wealth Aluminum,  and  the  plant  known  sim- 
ply as  NSA— are  now  on  the  county's  prop- 
erty tax  rolls. 

"We  have  a  total  population  of  7,864.  and 
we  have  over  3.000  Industrial  jobs  here.  " 
boasted  Hancock  County  Judge-Executive 
Danny  Boiling. 

Indeed.  Hancock  County  has  thrived  since 
the  1980s,  when  most  of  the  factories  arrived. 
The  school  district  levied  a  3  percent  utility 
tax  that  brings  in  as  much  as  $1  million  of 
the  system's  J7  million  budget. 

"When  KERA  (the  education  reform  act) 
came  out,  they  had  the  basic  state  funding, 
and  then  Tier  I  and  Tier  II,  which  doesn't  get 
any  state  matching  funds.  *  *  •  And  we  were 
already  way  into  Tier  U  funding,"  said  Tom 
Skiratko,  Hancock's  interim  superintendent. 
"The  utility  tax  and  presence  of  industry  in 
our  community  has  put  Hancock  County  at 
the  top  or  near  the  top  of  the  list  in  many, 
many  categories." 

Under  superintendent  Vickie  Basham.  now 
with  the  state  Department  of  Education,  the 
1.600-student  school  system  published  a 
slick.  12-page  booklet  showing  students 
working  at  rows  of  computers  and  with  a 
robotic  arm. 

Hancock  County  High  School  fields  golf, 
tennis,  track,  football  and  baseball  teams  for 
boys,  and  girls'  softball  team  and  boys'  and 
girls'  basketball  teams.  It  has  an  assessment 
lab  to  test  the  best  ways  individual  students 
learn. 

In  1978,  county  officials  moved  out  of  the 
courthouse  and  into  a  more  spacious,  three- 
story  building  set  on  a  rise  that  gives  some 
offices  a  panoramic  view  of  the  town  and  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  bridge  to  Indiana. 

The  old  courthouse,  saved  from  destruction 
by  former  judge-executive  Jim  Fallin's  tie- 
breaking  vote,  as  remodeled  and  refurbished. 
It  now  boasts  a  modern  courtroom  that  in- 
cludes a  video  system,  allowing  jurors  to 
view  exhibits  on  individual  monitors.  It  also 
houses  paintings  of  county  landmarks  by 
well-known  Kentucky  artists. 

West  of  Hawesville  lies  the  county-owned, 
340-acre  Vastwood  Park,  purchased  in  1975.  It 
includes  a  19-acre  lake  complete  with  a  small 
sand  beach,  a  bathhouse  and  showers.  The 
park  also  has  hiking  trails,  a  playground, 
picnic  sites,  tennis  courts,  basketball  courts, 
baseball  and  softball  fields  and  a  carryout 
pizza  restaurant,  the  Galaxy. 

But  the  industries  aren't  a  panacea.  Unem- 
ployment in  Hancock  County  in  recent  years 
has  hovered  between  8  percent  and  9  percent 
before  the  1991  closing  of  a  fifth  aluminum 
plant.  Alumax.  pushed  the  rate  up  to  as  high 
as  12  percent. 

And  there  is  disagreement  over  whether 
the  industries  have  hired  enough  Hancock 
residents. 
That  may  be  the  result  of  two  efforts. 
One,  Hancock  Fiscal  Court  recently  adopt- 
ed the  attitude  with  industry  that  "we'll 
start  helping  you  when  you  start  helping 
us,"  Newton  said. 

Second,  the  county  has  joined  with  the 
school  system  and  local  industry  to  create  a 
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training  program  called  "Tech  Prep."  The 
award-winning  project  teaches  students  10 
courses,  ranging  from  Introduction  to  com- 
puter technology  to  work  ethics,  that  would 
make  local  graduates  more  attractive  to 
local  industries. 

However,  the  industries  recently  started  to 
challenge  the  utility  tax  rate  that  helps  sup- 
port the  schools.  If  they  succeed,  said 
Skiratko.  Hancock  schools  may  lose  a  sig- 
nificant chunk  of  income. 

There  is  also  concern  that  Hancock  County 
Is  becoming  just  a  place  that  people  drive 
through.  Carol  Boling.  a  Lewlsport  attorney, 
says  she  can  look  out  her  office  windows 
each  weekday  and  see  a  mini  rush  hour  along 

U.S.  eo. 

All  those  people  are  taking  their  pay- 
checks home  to  other  counties.  Boling  says. 
She  can  list  business  after  business  that  has 
opened,  struggled  and  failed  in  Hancock 
County.  A  dress  shop,  an  arts-and-craft 
store.  Drug  stores.  Restaurants.  Movie  thea- 
ters. Others  note  there's  not  even  a  fast-food 
restaurant  willing  to  stake  a  claim  in  Han- 
cock County. 

Road  improvements  made  the  problem 
worse,  some  say.  When  U.S.  60  was  improved 
to  a  straighter.  safer  two-and  four-lane  road, 
a  trip  to  Owensboro's  shopping  malls  became 
an  easy  20-minute  drive.  Then  the  toll  was 
removed  from  the  bridge  linking  Hawesville 
with  Cannelton  and  Tell  City  in  Indiana,  and 
some  Hancock  shoppers  started  making  the 
trip  over  there. 

•'The  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  Han- 
cock County  would  be  to  dynamite  two 
bridges."  said  Newton,  referring  to  a  U.S.  60 
bridge  at  the  Daviess  County  border  and  the 
Ohio  River  bridge  at  Hawesville. 

On  the  other  hand.  Newton  acknowledges 
that  the  same  road  improvements  might  help 
Hancock  in  the  future.  Already  under  con- 
struction is  an  improved  U.S.  60  for  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  county.  The  result  will  be  a 
straighter.  safer  "super  two  lane"  highway, 
improving  access  that  could  help  lure  indus- 
try to  Hancock  County. 

No  one,  however,  pines  for  a  lot  of  growth. 
Just  enough,  perhaps,  to  give  Wlmmer  a  lit- 
tle more  grist  for  his  newspaper. 

"We're  a  pretty  typical  small  town — quiet, 
low  crime  rate."  Wimmer  said.  "Sometimes 
it's  pretty  hard  to  get  a  newspaper  out.  We 
have  to  rake  and  scrape  the  news." 

Education:  Hancock  County  schools  (1.600 
students).  Brescia.  Kentucky  Wesleyan  and 
Owensboro  Community  colleges  are  approxi- 
mately 26  miles  west  in  Owensboro.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Evansville  and  the  University  of 
Southern  Indiana  are  approximately  55  miles 
northwest  in  Evansville. 

Transportation:  Air— Hancock  Field's 
5.000-foot  paved  runway  is  three  miles  north 
of  Hawesville.  Nearest  passenger  service  is  25 
miles  away  at  Owensboro-Daviess  County 
Airport,  or  68  miles  away  at  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Regional  Airport.  Rail— CSX  Transportation. 
Water^the  Ohio  River;  Owensboro's 
Riverport  Authority  is  25  miles  downstream. 
Trucks — 23  lines  serve  Hancock  County. 

Topography:  Hancock  County's  rolling 
hills  provide  scenic  views  of  Indian  and  the 
Ohio  River  near  Hawesville.  then  give  way  to 
flat  river  bottoms  near  Lewisport. 

FAMOUS  FACTS  A.N'D  FIGURES 

In  the  1800's,  Hancock  County  produced 
"The  Ideal  Fireplace  Fuel" — clean-burning 
coal  known  as  cannel  coal.  It  was  easy  to 
light  and  burned  with  a  steady  flame — like  a 
candle  or  "cannel.  "  It  became  so  popular 
that  British  businessmen  came  to  Kentucky 
to  mine  the  coal.  But  by  1900  Hancock's  can- 
nel coal  industry  was  dead,  killed  by  small 


deposits,  the  Civil  Wair  and  the  discovery  of 
oil  in  Pennsylvania.  Local  lore  says  Queen 
'Victoria  burned  the  coal  in  hanging  baskets 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  site  of  the  old 
mine  is  still  known  as  Victoria  Crossroads. 

Hancock  County,  named  for  John  Hancock, 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  created  in  1829  on  the  theory  that  a  man 
on  horseback  should  be  able  to  ride  between 
his  courthouse  and  home  within  a  day.  Some 
natives  say  the  county  was  "pinched  ofr' 
from  Breckinridge.  Daviess  and  Ohio  coun- 
ties, and  they  call  the  southeastern-most 
corner  "Pincheco."  If  you're  down  there  and 
ask  directions  to  Pincheco.  the  answer  is  al- 
ways. "It's  just  over  the  next  hill." 

Hancock  County  has  produced  some  fa- 
mous river  racers.  In  1870.  Capt.  John  Can- 
non won  a  famous  race  with  a  steamboat  he 
built  and  owned,  the  Robert  E.  Lee.  His  boat 
raced  the  Natchez,  captained  by  a  fellow 
Kentuckian.  Capt.  Thomas  Leathers,  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis.  The  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  beat  the  Natchez  by  three  hours 
and  20  minutes.  Between  1962  and  1968.  Bill 
Starett,  Sr.  won  national  hydroplane  cham- 
pionships with  his  hydroplane,  the  Miss 
Crazy  Thing,  before  becoming  the  pilot  of 
the  Miss  Budweiser.  Starett.  who  lived  in 
Owensboro  most  of  his  life,  died  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Local  histories  say  Abraham  Lincoln  ar- 
gued his  first  law  case  in  Hancock  County,  in 
1827.  At  the  time  he  was  working  in  Spencer 
County.  Ind..  for  operators  of  an  Ohio  River 
ferry.  One  day.  while  his  employers  were  at 
lunch,  two  salesmen  asked  Lincoln  to  take 
them  in  a  flatboat  to  the  middle  of  the  river 
to  catch  a  steamboat.  He  did.  and  received  a 
dollar  for  his  work.  His  employers  brought 
Lincoln  before  Samuel  Pats,  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  on  charges  that  Lincoln  had  infringed 
on  their  franchise.  Lincoln  argued  that  he 
had  not  taken  anyone  "over"  or  "across"  the 
river  but  merely  to  the  middle.  That  was  not 
a  violation,  he  argued,  because  in  Kentucky 
law.  as  in  pregnancy,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  partial  occurrence.  Pats  agreed, 
and  Lincoln  won  his  first  case. 

Local  historians  Jack  and  Millie  Foster 
Joke  that  the  county's  museum,  located  in 
the  old  train  station,  is  unique  because  it 
has  a  living  exhibit.  The  town's  checkers 
club  consists  of  a  group  of  retired  gentlemen 
who  convene  daily  to  play  checkers  or 
cards.* 


NATIONAL  INFORMATION  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE AND  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  2.  Senator  Johnston,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  and  a  number  of 
colleagues,  introduced  S.  473.  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  National  Competi- 
tiveness Technology  Partnership  Act  of 
1993.  Section  5  of  that  legislation  deals 
with  the  national  information  infra- 
structure development  program,  as  cre- 
ated in  the  High-Performance  Comput- 
ing Act  of  1991— which  wjis  developed 
and  championed  by  our  former  col- 
league Vice  President  Al  Gore.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  Senator  Johnston  "s 
legislation  contains  a  suggestion  of 
mine  to  include  the  area  of  financial 
services  in  the  list  of  the  authorized  re- 
search project  with  respect  to  high-per- 
formance computing  and  high-speed 
data  networking  technologies. 


As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portant role  of  computer  and  informa- 
tion technology  in  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry.  Financial  services  is  one 
of  the  largest  users  of  computer  and 
telecommunications  products  and  serv- 
ices. 

All  aspects  of  financial  services  have 
been  touched  by  the  explosion  in  infor- 
mation technology.  From  computer- 
ized recordkeeping  of  accounts  to  net- 
works to  connect  ATM's  to  a  banks 
centralized  computer,  banks  and  bank 
customers  rely  on  modern  information 
technology.  Retail  establishments  and 
credit  card  users  rely  on  a  sophisti- 
cated telecommunications  network  to 
verify  transactions  and  reduce  fraud. 
International  financial  transactions 
speed  across  the  boundaries  of  geog- 
raphy at  a  rate  unimagined  a  decade 
ago.  Throughout  the  financial  services 
industry,  information  technologies 
have  been  used  to  provide  expanded 
services  and  increase  productivity. 

Yet.  this  is  an  industry  under  severe 
international  competitive  pressures.  If 
the  U.S.  financial  services  industry  is 
to  remain  competitive  in  the  new  glob- 
al economy,  it  must  make  even  more 
productive  use  of  the  emerging  infor- 
mation technologies. 

This  is  where  the  national  informa- 
tion infrastructure  development  pro- 
gram and  especially  our  national  lab- 
oratories comes  in.  The  national  labs 
are  an  important  technological  re- 
source that  we  must  tap  into.  S.  473 
greatly  strengthens  the  ability  of  our 
national  labs  to  engage  in  joint  indus- 
try/government research  programs. 
The  inclusion  of  financial  services,  spe- 
cifically data  security  and  data-base 
management  issues,  to  the  list  of  types 
of  projects  authorized  will  greatly  fa- 
cilitate action  on  these  important  re- 
search questions. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  John- 
ston and  his  staff  at  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee for  their  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  convinced  that  working  in  an 
industry/government  partnership,  the 
national  labs  and  the  financial  services 
industry  can  harness  the  power  of  the 
emerging  high-performance  computing 
and  high-speed  data  networking  tech- 
nologies to  improve  the  performance 
and  competitiveness  of  our  economy.* 
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ARMS  CONTROL  NEEDED  NOW 
MORE  THAN  EVER 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  one  of 
the  most  important  agencies  in  our 
Government:  The  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  [ACDA]. 

Eistablishment  of  ACDA  was  one  of 
the  highest  achievements  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  He  created  it  to 
make  a  dangerous  world  less  dan- 
gerous; to  control,  reduce,  and  elimi- 
nate the  spread  and  existence  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction. 


Today,  the  world  is  at  least  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  was  then,  though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Technology  has  made 
the  design  and  construction  of  mass  de- 
struction weapons  more  easily  avail- 
able to  more  people.  International  ter- 
rorism runs  rampant  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale.  And  the  massive  nuclear 
power  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  not  one  but  several 
countries,  all  of  them  under  severe  eco- 
nomic and  political  stress. 

Mr.  President,  if  ACDA  did  not  exist. 
we  would  be  here  today  trying  to  in- 
vent it. 

Arms  control  is  like  neurosurgery.  It 
is  no  place  for  beginners.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  complicated  things  you  can 
imagine. 

ACDA  is  the  only  body  in  this  Gov- 
ernment that  stands  up  as  an  independ- 
ent voice  for  arms  control. 

There  are  those  who  say  ACDA 
should  be  disbanded,  merged  into  the 
State  Department.  I  believe  they  are 
wrong.  Let  me  explain  why. 

The  purpose  of  the  State  Department 
is  to  help  create  and  maintain  good  re- 
lations with  foreign  governments.  That 
is  fine;  that  is  their  job  and  they  do  it 
well.  But  sometimes  this  clashes  with 
the  need  to  control  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

Here's  an  example:  When  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  was  proposed  in 
the  Kennedy  administration,  the  State 
Department  opposed  it  because  it 
might  offend  some  of  our  allies  who 
might  want  their  own  nuclear  weapons. 
ACDA  said  no.  the  fewer  nations  with 
nukes  the  better.  ACDA  prevailed,  and 
has  been  vindicated  by  history.  If  there 
had  been  no  ACDA,  today  we  would  see 
the  nuclear  weapons  club  many  times 
larger  than  it  is. 

Here  is  another  example:  When  it  be- 
came clear  that  Pakistan  was  going  for 
nuclear  weapons,  the  State  Depart- 
ment said,  we  do  not  want  to  offend  the 
Pakistani  Government,  so  let  us  find 
ways  around  the  Pressler  amendment, 
let  us  find  ways  to  keep  giving  them 
aid  anyway.  ACDA  said  no.  the  law 
says  Pakistani  nukes  and  United 
States  aid  do  not  mix.  ACDA  prevailed, 
and  was  again  vindicated  by  history. 

Here  is  a  third  example:  When  the 
Reagan  administration  tried  to  violate 
the  ABM  Treaty  by  distorting  what  it 
said,  the  general  counsel  of  ACDA  was 
the  only  one  with  the  guts  to  say  no. 
you  cannot  do  that;  you  cannot  violate 
a  treaty  just  because  you  do  not  like 
it.  This  became  the  position  taken  by 
Congress— and  again,  history  has  prov- 
en ACDA  right. 

This  kind  of  situation  is  going  to 
come  up  again.  President  Clinton  is 
going  to  be  dealing  with  START,  the 
chemical  weapons  convention,  and  the 
nonproliferation  review.  He  is  going  to 
begin  negotiations  toward  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban.  He  is 
going  to  have  the  most  difficult  high- 
technology  export  control  decisions  to 
make. 
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In  all  of  these,  the  State  Department 
will  be  tempted  to  give  first  priority  to 
smooth  Government-to-Government  re- 
lations. The  Commerce  Department  is 
going  to  give  first  priority  to  profitable 
exports.  As  I  said,  that  is  fine.  That  is 
what  we  pay  them  to  do. 

But  there  has  to  be  some  other  voice 
at  the  table  to  stand  up  and  say,  "Mr. 
President,  if  you  do  that,  you'll  risk 
putting  country  X  closer  to  nuclear 
weapons  cai)ability,  and  here's  why.  We 
think  that's  a  bad  idea,  and  here's 
why." 

President  Clinton  may  or  may  not 
give  priority  to  arms  control  in  any 
particular  case.  But  he  needs  to  hear 
all  sides  so  he  can  make  an  informed 
choice.  With  ACDA  at  the  table,  he  will 
hear  the  case  for  arms  control.  Without 
ACDA.  he  will  not.  No  State  Depart- 
ment Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  is 
going  to  tell  the  President  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  mistaken. 

I  have  heard  the  claim  that  we  can 
save  money  by  folding  ACDA  into 
State.  That  is  nonsense.  ACDA's  ex- 
perts are  not  duplicated  in  any  other 
agency  and  we  will  have  to  keep  them. 
All  that  will  do  is  take  the  same  people 
put  a  different  label  on  them.  But  they 
will  be  part  of  a  larger,  less  efficient, 
less  dedicated  organizational  structure. 
We  will  be  paying  at  least  as  much  and 
getting  a  lot  less. 

Mr.  President.  ACDA  needs  rejuvena- 
tion and  revitalization.  During  the 
Reagan  administration,  it  was  under- 
mined by  those  who  just  did  not  think 
arms  control  was  a  good  idea.  But  now 
that  undermining  is  gone,  and  those 
who  did  it  are  gone.  Our  job  is  to  con- 
tinue the  work  begun  by  President 
Kennedy.  It  is  not  to  finish  the  work  of 
those  whom  the  American  people  re- 
jected in  November. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  do  not  like 
spending  money.  But  the  $46  million  we 
spend  on  ACDA  this  year  will  come 
back  to  us  many  times  over  in  the  form 
of  weapons  not  proliferated,  weapons 
limited,  weapons  destroyed.  We  are 
talking  about  an  annual  budget  less 
than  one-tenth  the  cost  of  one  B-2 
bomber.  That  is  good  value. 

The  State  Department  inspector  gen- 
eral has  recommended  that  ACDA  be 
revitalized.  So  has  a  very  detailed  re- 
port by  the  Stimson  Center.  I  agree. 

I  urge  the  White  House  to  begin 
ACDA  revitalization  on  the  most  expe- 
dited basis.  The  first  step  is  to  appoint 
a  director  with  the  status  and  access 
needed  for  the  very  difficult  challenges 
that  lie  ahead.  If  congressional  action 
is  needed  in  support  of  ACDA  revital- 
ization. I  stand  ready  to  offer  my  full 
cooperation. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  ACDA  is 
one  of  our  best  tools  for  making  these 
perilous  times  less  perilous.  We  need  it 
as  never  before,  and  I  for  one  intend  to 
support  it.* 


COSPONSORSHIP  OF  S.  391 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  cosponsor  legislation  in- 
troduced by  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Arizona,  Senator  McCain.  S.  391. 
the  Indian  Tribal  Government  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1993,  would  begin  the  process 
of  correcting  a  serious  oversight  in  the 
way  the  Unemployment  Tax  Code 
treats  Indian  tribal  governments 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee will  find  the  bill  to  be  revenue 
neutral. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  [FUTA]  involves  a 
joint  Federal-State  taxation  system 
that  levies  two  taxes  on  most  employ- 
ers: a  0.8  percent  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  and  a  State  unemployment 
tax  ranging  from  near  zero  percent  to 
more  than  9.0  percent.  Since  its  enact- 
ment in  1935,  FUTA  has  treated  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  em- 
ployers differently  from  private  com- 
mercial business  employers.  It  exempts 
all  foreign.  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  employers  from  the  0.8 
percent  Federal  FUTA  tax  and  allows 
them  to  pay  lower  State  unemploy- 
ment taxes.  The  same  is  true  of  tax-ex- 
empt charitable  organizations.  All 
other  private  sector  employers  pa,v 
both  the  Federal  and  State  FUTA  tax 
rates.  The  FUTA  statute,  however, 
does  not  expressly  include  tribal  gov- 
ernment employers  within  the  defini- 
tion of  governmental  employers,  even 
though  tribal  governments  are  sov- 
ereign governmental  entities  under  the 
law. 

In  recent  years,  tribal  governments 
have  been  subject  to  differing  interpre- 
tations over  whether  and  how  they  are 
covered  under  FUTA.  As  one  might  ex- 
pect, Mr.  President,  this  has  led  to 
some  confusion  among  tribal  govern- 
ments about  what  they  are  required  to 
pay.  In  some  cases,  tribes  have  not 
paid,  assuming  that  they  were  exempt 
and  subsequently  have  been  inves- 
tigated and  harassed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  [IRS]. 

This  is  currently  the  situation  in 
Minnesota,  where  one  of  the  latest 
tribal  governments  to  get  caught  in 
the  middle  of  these  conflicting  inter- 
pretations is  the  Red  Lake  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians.  The  Red  Lake  tribal 
government  is  the  main  employer  on 
its  reservation  in  northern  Minnesota. 
For  years  it  has  operated  under  the  as- 
sumption that  it  is  treated  under 
FUTA  as  a  sovereign  governmental  en- 
tity that  is  exempt  from  all  unemploy- 
ment taxes. 

As  a  result,  most  of  its  employer  sub- 
divisions opted  out  of  the  State  pro- 
grams and  therefore  did  not  contribute, 
and  those  former  tribal  government 
employees  who  are  otherwise  eligible 
have  correctly  been  denied  benefits  by 
the  State  because  they  worked  for  an 
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exempt  employer.  Last  year,  the  IRS 
made  it  clear  that  it  intends  to  levy  a 
large  assessment  against  the  Red  Lake 
tribal  government  for  unpaid  unem- 
ployment taxes. 

Mr.  President,  particularly  troubling 
about  this  situation  is  the  fact  that 
under  FUTA's  unique  enforcement 
mechanisms,  none  of  the  assessed  funds 
collected  would  return  to  former  em- 
ployees in  the  form  of  benefits,  nor  to 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  Instead,  FUTA 
requires  the  funds  to  go  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  today 
would  address  the  problem  for  Red 
Lake  as  well  as  resolve  this  matter  na- 
tionwide for  every  tribal  government. 
It  merely  clarifies  the  law  with  respect 
to  treatment  of  tribal  governments. 

This  past  spring,  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota amended  its  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  to  treat  tribal 
government  employers  the  same  way  it 
treats  State  and  local  governmental 
employers.  The  State  conditioned  its 
changes  upon  similar  actions  being 
made  in  Federal  FUTA  law  by  Con- 
gress. This  State  action  is  persuasive 
evidence  that  some  State  governments 
are  interested  in  working  with  tribal 
governments  and  the  Congress  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  lead- 
ing role  that  both  the  Red  Lake  Band 
of  Chippewa  Indians  and  the  State  of 
Minnesota  have  played  in  this  State- 
level  effort  and  commend  them  for 
their  efforts.  I  am  also  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  important  companion 
legislation.* 


LEBANESE-AMERICAN  HERITAGE 
CLUB  OF  DEARBORN.  MI 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Michigan  is  home  to  the  larg- 
est Arabic-speaking  population  outside 
of  the  Middle  East.  Numbering  well 
over  400,000,  this  group  of  individuals 
has  contributed  positively  and  pro- 
foundly to  the  development  of  commu- 
nities in  Michigan. 

One  of  the  first  Arabic-speaking  im- 
migrant groups  to  reach  the  shores  of 
America  traces  its  ancestry  to  the 
country  of  Lebanon.  Enriching  the 
State  of  Michigan  in  numerous  ways, 
Lebanese-Americans  have  been  in- 
volved in  society  at  all  levels.  They 
have  contributed  not  only  in  their  tra- 
ditional community-oriented  role  but 
also  in  the  fields  of  education,  political 
life,  and  economic  development.  In  ad- 
dition, they  have  remained  a  dynamic 
people  and  add  in  an  innovative  man- 
ner to  the  development  of  this  Nations 
multicultural  mosaic. 

A  mainstay  of  the  Lebanese  legacy  in 
Michigan  was  established  in  November 
1982.  Founded  by  Mr.  Ali  K.  Jawad,  the 
Lebanese-American  Heritage  Club 
emerged  first  as  a  sports  organization 
and  later  as  a  very  productive  and  in- 
fluential   community    group.    Already 


celebrating  its  11th  year  of  existence, 
the  LAHC  has  provided  various  pro- 
grams for  Lebanese  youth,  including 
educational  scholarships,  public  speak- 
ers, and  an  overall  positive  example  to 
direct  youth  into  professional  and  pro- 
ductive careers. 

The  LAHC  has  also  effectively  pro- 
moted cultural  awareness  in  and 
around  the  city  of  Dearborn,  where  the 
club  was  founded.  Programs  for  its  own 
members,  as  well  as  citizens  of  the  gen- 
eral community,  have  espoused  the 
sharing  of  cultural  history  and  values. 
Today,  a  communications  and  media 
department  allows  the  LAHC  to  extend 
this  important  message  even  further. 

As  a  means  of  strengthening  and 
uniting  their  community  in  the  United 
States,  members  of  the  LAHC  take 
time  to  honor  their  homeland.  One  of 
the  main  events  designed  to  commemo- 
rate the  Lebanese  heritage  is  the  year- 
ly communication  of  Lebanon's  Inde- 
pendence Day,  November  22,  1943.  Al- 
though this  day  in  1993  will  represent  a 
moment  to  celebrate  Lebanon's  half 
century  as  an  independent  state,  it  also 
will  represent  a  moment  to  acknowl- 
edge present-day  challenges  and  to 
commit  ourselves  to  helping  Lebanon 
eliminate  the  presence  of  foreign  mili- 
tary forces. 

Today,  as  Lebanon  finally  begins  to 
take  the  first  hesitant  steps  toward  re- 
storing its  sovereignty,  political  inde- 
pendence, and  territorial  integrity, 
members  of  the  LAHC  stand  with  the 
citizens  of  Lebanon  as  they  struggle  for 
freedom  and  democracy  in  their  home- 
land. It  remains  their  most  profound 
wish  that  Lebanon  will  once  again  be  a 
beacon  of  light  shining  through  the 
often  turbulent  region  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated— once  again  a  place  known  as  the 
Switzerland  of  the  Middle  East. 

Last  November,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
10th  anniversary,  the  Lebanese-Amer- 
ican Heritage  Club  reaffirmed  the  goals 
of  its  founders.  With  emphasis  on  com- 
munity and  unity,  the  organization  is 
determined  to  set  forth  on  new  mis- 
sions with  new  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  Lebanese-American  Heritage 
Club  revitalizes  itself  and  its  activi- 
ties, its  members  always  keep  sight  of 
their  Lebanese  heritage.  As  stated  by 
Khalil  Gibran  and  quoted  on  the  motto 
of  the  LAHC  publication: 

Be  proud  of  being:  an  American,  but  also  be 
proud  that  your  fathers  and  mothers  came 
from  a  land  upon  which  God  laid  His  precious 
hand  and  raised  His  messeng:ers.* 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  904,  a  bill 
relating  to  the  National  Commission  to 
Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive  Airline 
Industry  just  received  from  the  House 
be  now  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO  REMAIN 
OPEN  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 
main open  today  until  2  p.m.  for  the  in- 
troduction of  statements  and  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  War- 
ner and  Senator  DAmato  be  recog- 
nized to  address  the  Senate,  and  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  remarks  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  as  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  appear  with  my  good  friend  to  wrap 
up  this  session  today. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  earlier  remarks,  the 
Senate  was  privileged  today  to  receive 
the  remarks  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NUNN]. 

He  specifically  dealt  with  his  analy- 
sis of  that  body  of  facts  that  is  avail- 
able today  regarding  the  future  budg- 
ets of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  say 
"that  body  of  fact.  "  Understandably, 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  now  the  Deputy,  just  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  Dr.  Perry,  are 
considering  at  this  very  moment  the 
dollar  line  for  the  future  budgets;  and 
within  that  dollar  line,  the  impact  on 
the  several  military  departments  and 
other  entities  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  a  whole. 

I  commend  that  speech  by  Senator 
NuNN  to  all  Members  and,  indeed,  all 
others  who  have  an  interest  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Defense  and, 
most  specifically,  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  about 
the  several  elements  of  this  speech 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  ear- 
lier this  week.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  in  his  speech. 

I  should  be  giving  a  similar  speech 
myself  on  Monday  in  Virginia.  I  would 
urge  other  Senators  to  address  their  re- 
spective States  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity because  the  magnitude  of  the 
cuts  that  are  likely  to  be  brought  on 
the  Department  of  Defense,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  chairman  and  myself,  axe 
going  to  be  far  greater  than  those  pro- 
jected by  anyone  to  date — far  greater. 


If  you  look  closely  at  the  facts  in 
Chairman  Nunn's  speech,  which  were 
coordinated  with  my  staff,  most  nota- 
bly. Colonel  Brownlee,  the  projected 
reductions  are  far  greater  than  any  of 
us  anticipated  earlier. 

But  within  the  budgets  for  the  fiscal 
years  1993-97,  we  will  first  face  the  re- 
ductions as  committed  to  the  Nation 
by  President  Clinton  during  his  cam- 
paign of  $60  billion:  then  a  fiscal  1993 
congressional  reduction  by  this  body 
and  the  House  of  $7.4  billion;  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  share  of  a  proposed 
Governmentwide  pay  freeze  of  $18  bil- 
lion: an  offset  for  underfunded  pro- 
grams—I underline  "underfunded". 

Because  projected  savings  from  man- 
agement streamlining  and  cover  up  to 
base  closure  proposed  by  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration may  not  be  realized,  the 
defense  budget  may  have  up  to  $10  bil- 
lion of  the  projected  savings  that  is  not 
achieved. 

President  Bush,  with  a  clear  con- 
science at  the  time  he  made  it,  made 
his  best  projections.  But  as  we  look  at 
them  today,  they  will  fall  short  of  the 
recoupments  that  he  had  projected. 

In  addition,  as  a  result  of  adjusting 
economic  inflation  factors,  the  defense 
budget  would  be  reduced  by  another  $42 
billion.  Because  $15  billion  is  to  be 
added  back  to  pay  for  some  funding 
shortfalls,  the  net  reduction  to  the  de- 
fense budget  due  to  economic  adjust- 
ment would  be  $27  billon. 

Added  to  that,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  other  costs  should  various  sections 
of  what  we  now  refer  to  as  President 
Clinton's  economic  package  be  accept- 
ed by  the  Congress. 

There  is  a  fuel  tax,  which  is  likely  to 
have  an  impact  on  the  Department  of 
Defense,  since  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  one  of  the  largest — if  not  the 
largest — consumer  of  fuel  in  the  United 
States.  There  may  be  some  offsets  for 
it.  But  these  are  the  types  of  moving 
budget  items  that  have  to  be  focused 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  members  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  as  they  grind  out  the 
details  of  the  final  Department  of  De- 
fense budget. 

I  am  concerned,  and  the  speech  by 
Senator  Nunn  this  morning  sent  a  shot 
across  the  bow  of  all  those  working  on 
the  budget^-a  friendly  shot,  not  fired 
in  anger,  but  a  friendly  shot,  a  con- 
structive shot,  indicating  that  our 
analysis  of  such  facts  as  we  have  in  our 
possession  today  could  well  portend 
cuts  of  a  greater  severity  than  those 
anticipated  by  any  of  us. 

I  mentioned  earlier  here  today  we 
were  privileged,  the  Republicans,  to 
have  the  U.S.  President  come  to  have 
lunch  with  us,  albeit  a  Big  Mac,  but 
also  we  discussed  a  wide  range  of  issues 
including  defense.  Senator  Coats  pro- 
pounded questions;  I  propounded  ques- 
tions relating  to  defense. 

I  thought  the  President  took  them  in 
very   carefully.   He   listened   carefully 


about  those  concerns  that  we  have 
about  the  welfare  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Armed  Forces,  about  the 
need  to  maintain  a  strong  military 
here  in  the  United  States,  and  to  equip 
them  in  a  manner  second  to  none  in 
the  whole  world.  The  President  lis- 
tened, and  listened  very  carefully.  He 
had  few  remarks  in  reply,  specifically 
on  defense.  But  those  that  he  did  make 
with  regard  to  defense  conveyed  to  me 
the  impression  that  President  Clinton 
is  going  to  look  very  responsibly  at 
these  problems  outlined  earlier  today 
by  Senator  Nunn.  and  to  an  extent  by 
myself  here  in  these  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  that  I  have 
raised  this  issue  of  the  possible  larger 
magnitude  of  defense  cuts  than  had 
been  anticipated  by  many  of  us  here- 
tofore—was one  of  the  reasons  that  I 
joined  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers];  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen];  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser];  and  oth- 
ers, to  propose  a  week  ago  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  reconsider  the  projected 
expenditures  by  this  country  for  the 
space  station  and  the  super  collider. 

There  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  within  these  two  programs. 
Having  yesterday  met  with  the  head  of 
the  GAO.  Mr.  Bowsher.  and  his  prin- 
cipal deputy  for  national  security  pro- 
grams, I  am  writing  today  to  ask  that 
the  GAO  perform  an  analysis  of  both  of 
those  progrrams  to  determine  exactly 
the  benefits  that  are  likely  to  flow  to 
our  national  defense  and  our  national 
security  if  they  are  completed. 

My  initial  analysis  of  such  facts,  as  I 
have  indicated,  is  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle benefit  that  would  be  derived  from 
either  of  these  programs  that  would  di- 
rectly enhance  our  national  security. 

If  we  are  to  experience  such  cuts  of 
the  magnitude  as  outlined  by  Chair- 
man Nunn  this  morning,  then  we  must 
look  at  every  means  possible  to  make 
additional  cuts  in  the  budget  so  that 
the  projected  cuts  in  defense  do  not,  in 
a  manner  that  would  be  unacceptable 
to  this  Senator  and  I  am  sure  many 
others,  impact  our  defense  and 
weaken  it. 

So  that  is  added  reason.  I  hope  that  I 
get  the  reply  from  the  GAO  in  time, 
and  I  think  I  shall.  It  will  be  made 
available,  of  course,  to  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  so  that  when  this  issue  comes 
up,  as  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, myself,  and  others,  about  these 
two  programs,  there  will  be  an  outside 
analysis  of  the  benefits  that  could  or 
could  not  flow  from  these  programs  to 
defense,  so  that  we  can  prioritize  our 
Nation's  needs  in  terms  of  defense  and 
science,  and  decide  where  the  cuts 
should  fall. 

Mr.  President,  undoubtedly  this 
country  is  now  the  superpower  in  the 
area  of  security,  be  it  in  the  former 
State  of  Yugoslavia,  in  Somalia,  or  any 
other  of  a  dozen  places  in  the  world.  We 
are  looked  at  for  the  security  that  we 


can  provide  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
allies  and  for  others.  We  will  remain 
that.  That  is  the  desire  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  to  have  this  country  re- 
main strong. 

Mr.  President,  I  question  whether  we 
can  remain  the  superpower  in  physics 
and  technology,  and  the  motivation  be- 
hind the  super  collider  is  to  keep 
America  out  in  front. 

Yes.  I  would  like  to  stay  out  in  front. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  be  the 
superpower.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  stay 
out  in  front  of  space  research.  But  I  do 
not  know  that  we  can  be  the  super- 
power above  all  others  in  space. 

I  am  more  concerned  that  we  be  a  su- 
perpower here  at  home  to  take  care  of 
the  basic  needs  of  every  American  citi- 
zen, the  basic  needs  to  get  through 
each  day  of  life.  That  is  where  we  have 
to  be  a  superpower.  So  I  opt  for  super- 
power No.  1,  in  terms  of  our  national 
security  and  defense,  and  since  we 
can't  be  a  superpower  in  all  4  areas  I 
have  mentioned,  I  believe  we  should  be 
a  superpower  to  our  own  citizens  to 
provide  for  their  basic  needs.  I  think 
we  may  have  to  yield,  perhaps,  to  oth- 
ers, if  they  so  desire,  other  nations  to 
attain  superpower  status  in  a  narrow 
area  of  physics  research,  and  in  a  space 
program  which  is  questionable  in  terms 
of  the  dollars  that  will  be  involved,  and 
questionable  in  terms  of  the  value  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  be  addressing  in 
Virginia  on  Monday  our  State's  Com- 
mission on  Defense  Conversion.  That  is 
a  subject  that  the  Armed  Services 
Commiittee  has  been  dealing  with  now 
for  better  than  a  year.  Senator  Binga- 
MAN  has  been  a  leader  on  that  issue,  to- 
gether with  others.  This  commission  in 
Virginia  has  done  a  very  valuable  se- 
ries of  hearings  across  our  State  in 
Tidewater,  in  northern  Virginia,  down 
in  our  Ninth  District,  Radford,  and  in 
Richmond.  Their  purpose  is  to  alert 
our  industry  as  to  the  projected  levels 
of  government  spending — as  well  as  the 
projected  level  of  cuts  and  how  these 
industries  can  still  hopefully  maintain 
a  posture  in  defense,  but  at  the  same 
time,  if  necessary,  convert  to  non- 
defense  work. 

I  commend  Governor  Wilder  and 
members  of  the  commission  and  indeed 
the  head  of  our  States  economic  devel- 
opment, the  Secretary  of  Economic  De- 
velopment. Ms.  Cathleen  Magennis,  for 
the  work  they  have  done  thus  far.  I 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
with  them,  as  has  Senator  Robb,  on 
Monday.  I  mention  that  because  this 
commission  is  due  to  be  disestablished 
in  March,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Governor  to  reconsider  and  keep  our 
State  commission  viable  and  in  busi- 
ness. I  believe  the  Commission  should 
remain  operative  until  such  time  as 
this  budget  situation  as  outlined  by 
Chairman  Nunn,  and  others,  is  clearer, 
until  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  ^efense  have  advised  the  Congress 
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on  the  full  range  of  cuts,  so  that  I  and 
other  members  of  the  Virginia  congres- 
sional delegation,  working  with  the 
Governor  and  this  commission,  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  full  impact 
on  our  State  of  Virginia. 

We  are  proud  in  Virginia  that  our 
State  has  been  in  the  very  forefront  of 
those  States  contributing  to  our  na- 
tional defense,  since  the  inception  of 
this  Nation  in  1776.  We  have  been 
ranked— and  we  say  with  great  humil- 
ity and  pride — consistently  among  the 
top  four  in  terms  of  overall  defense 
spending  in  any  of  the  several  fiscal 
years.  We  are  consistently  ranked  high 
in  numbers  of  military  retirees.  DOD 
civilians  and  active  duty  personnel.  So 
we  have  had  a  long  association,  the 
State  of  Virginia,  with  defense.  But 
now  these  cuts,  as  outlined  by  Chair- 
man NUNN  and  others  this  morning, 
could  have  a  very  severe  impact  on  our 
State,  and  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Governor  maintain  this  commis- 
sion in  being,  until  such  time  as  we 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  cuts  and  how  they  will  im- 
pact on  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DAMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  D'Amato  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  527  are 
located  in  todays  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  previous  order.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes  and  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  the  Senate  recess  under  the 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  5  minutes. 


THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  its  indulgence  and  for  giv- 
ing me  an  opportunity  to  come  over 
and  speak  today. 

Yesterday,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  released  its  analysis  of  the 
Presidents  budget  and  this  analysis,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  very  important  as  we 
look  toward  beginning  the  budget  proc- 
ess next  week. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  President  Clinton  es- 
tablished the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice as  the  judge  and  juror  in  determin- 
ing what  real  budgeting  in  America 
was  all  about. 

In  fact,  I  recall  vividly,  as  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people 


recall,  that  it  was  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  address,  that  the  President  said 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
would  decide  what  was  honest  budget- 
ing. 

At  that  point,  there  was  sort  of  a 
laughter  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisles,  as  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  will  remember,  and  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "Well,  you  can  laugh,  my  fel- 
low Republicans,  but  I  will  point  out 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
was  normally  more  conservative  in 
what  was  going  to  happen,  and  closer 
to  right  than  previous  Presidents  have 
been." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  having  estab- 
lished the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
as  the  judge  and  jury,  yesterday  they 
handed  down  their  verdict.  And  their 
verdict  was  a  pretty  harsh  verdict,  as 
far  as  the  Clinton  budget  was  con- 
cerned. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  de- 
termined that  the  Clinton  economic 
program  W£is  $107  billion  short,  over  a 
5-year  period,  of  the  level  of  deficit  re- 
duction which  the  President  had  com- 
mitted to.  That  is  roughly  a  one-fifth 
margin  of  error  in  terms  of  deficit 
overruns  in  the  Presidents  budget. 

But  it  goes  beyond  just  missing  the 
target.  There  are  several  other  findings 
that  I  think  are  very  important. 

First  of  all.  you  will  recall  that  in 
the  campaign  the  President  said  we  are 
going  to  get  $3  of  savings  for  every  $1 
of  taxes.  And  then,  in  the  confirmation 
process.  OMB  Director  Leon  Panetta 
and  Senator  Bentsen  said  we  are  going 
to  get  $2  of  savings  for  every  $1  of 
taxes.  And  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  the  President  said  we  are 
going  to  get  $1  of  savings  for  every  $1 
of  taxes.  I  was  already  getting  worried. 

Well,  yesterday  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office— the  judge  and  jury,  es- 
tablished by  President  Clinton,  to  de- 
termine what  was  honest  in  budgeting 
in  America— concluded  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  plan  raises  taxes  by  $4.80 
for  every  $1  of  spending  cuts. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  also 
found  that  defense  is  cut  52.04  for  every 
$1  net  cut  in  spending.  Because  what  is 
happening  is.  in  the  Presidents  budget, 
we  have  a  massive  increase  in  taxes,  we 
have  a  dramatic  cut  in  defense,  but  we 
have  a  very  substantial  increase  in 
nondefense  spending. 

Mr.  President,  basically,  I  oppose  the 
President's  budget  not  because  we  do 
not  need  a  budget.  We  do  need  a  budg- 
et. I  oppose  it  for  two  reasons: 

First  of  all.  the  only  reason  to  adopt 
his  budget  is  to  reduce  the  deficit  to 
create  more  jobs.  The  problem  with  the 
budget  is  the  deficit  never  goes  down 
dramatically  and  by  the  fifth  year  of 
the  budget  it  is  rising  and  within  10 
years  the  budget  is  $400  billion  bigger 
than  it  is  today. 

Second,  since  we  are  cutting  defense 
to  the  bone,  since  we  are  raising  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  to  over  40  percent,  10 


years  from  now,  when  the  deficit  is  $400 
billion,  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  de- 
fense to  cut  and  taxes  will  already  be 
at  a  confiscatory  level. 

At  that  point,  what  are  we  going  to 
do?  Well,  what  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  at  that  point  is,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  a  crash  emergency  pro- 
gram to  reorder  Government.  It  would 
be  much  easier  to  cure  this  disease  if 
we  started  the  treatment  now  by  con- 
trolling spending. 

I  oppose  the  Presidents  budget  be- 
cause it  will  not  create  jobs.  You  can- 
not raise  taxes  and  raise  spending  and 
raise  the  deficit  and  put  more  Ameri- 
cans to  work. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  indulgence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276h-276k,  as 
amended,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  103d  Congress. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276d- 
276g,  as  amended,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  during  the  103d 
Congress. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY.  MARCH  9, 
1993 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m..  Tues- 
day. March  9:  that  following  the 
prayer,  the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date;  and  following 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders,  there  be  a 
period  of  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  11  a.m.  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each;  that  at  11  a.m.,  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  S.  460,  with  the  time  be- 
tween 11  a.m.  and  12  noon  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  between  Senators 
Ford  and  McConnell;  that  at  12  noon 
the  Senate  vote  without  any  interven- 
ing action  or  debate  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  460;  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  that  vote,  the 
Senate  then  stand  in  recess  until  2:15 
p.m.  in  order  to  accommodate  the  re- 
spective party  conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOR- 
GAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
stands  in  recess  until  10:30  a.m.,  Tues- 
day, March  9,  1993. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  1:32  p.m., 
recessed  until  Tuesday.  March  9,  1993, 
at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  March  5,  1993: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

TERRENCE  R.  DUVERNAY,  SR  .  OF  GE»RGIA.  TO  BE  DEP- 
VTY  SECRETTARY  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVEIOP- 
MENT.  VICE  ALFRED  A.  DELLIBOVI.  RESIGNED 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  5,  1993: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

WILLIAM  J  PERRY.  OF  CAUFORNIA.  TO  BE  THE  DEP- 
UTY SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATION  WAS  APPRO\'ED  SUBJECT  TO 
THE  NOMINEES  COMMITMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTITUTED  COMMnTEE  OF  THE  SENATE 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  Montgomery]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker. 

Washi.ngton.  DC. 

March  8.  1993. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    G.V. 
"Sonny"  Montgomery  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  today. 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepTesentatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  gracious  God,  as  You  have  spoken 
to  us  through  the  generations  and  Your 
word  has  sustained  us  and  pointed  the 
way,  so  we  pray  this  day  that  Your 
blessing  will  be  with  us  and  all  Your 
people  and  give  strength  to  those  who 
are  weak,  peace  to  those  who  are  trou- 
bled, serenity  and  confidence  and  in- 
tegrity to  every  person.  May  we  sense 
in  all  we  do  the  calling  for  a  vocation 
of  service  to  the  people  of  this  land,  so 
that  in  all  things,  we  may  do  justice, 
love,  mercy,  and  ever  walk  humbly 
with  You.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of  the 
last  day's  proceedings  and  announces 
to  the  House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zou]  please  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


THE  CLINTON  STIMULUS 
PROGRAM  IS  NECESSARY 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
general  agreement  that  in  order  for  us 
in  Congress  and  for  the  President  to 
keep  faith  with  the  American  people 
and  to  carry  out  the  pledges  made  in 
this  Chamber  on  February  17,  we  must 
have  a  somewhat  different  sequence  of 
events  dealing  with  the  budget  and 
with  the  economic  plan  than  originally 
planned. 

We  will  take  up,  possibly  next  week, 
the  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  1994, 
which  has  in  it  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  and  maybe  more 
such  cuts.  Then  that  would  be  followed 
later  by  the  so-called  stimulus  program 
and  further  still  by  the  tax  program 
and  by  the  investment  program. 

Lest,  however,  we  be  lulled  into 
thinking  there  is  no  need  to  adopt  the 
stimulus  program — which  is  spending 
on  infrastructure,  the  needed  roads  and 
bridges  and  highways  in  our  country — 
last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
in  my  office  with  Mayor  Jerry 
Abramson,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville, and  County  Judge/Executive 
David  Armstrong,  the  county  judge/ex- 
ecutive of  Jefferson  County,  KY,  my 
two  good  friends,  who  made  sure  to  in- 
form me  of  the  need  not  to  overlook 
the  stimulus  program.  We  have  in  Jef- 
ferson County  over  $50  million  in  pro- 
grams in  community  development,  in 
transportation,  which  are  ready  to  go 
and  which  will  put  our  unemployed 
back  to  work. 

So,  again,  even  though  the  unem- 
ployment has,  happily,  dropped  and  it 
looks  like  some  of  the  improvement  in 
our  economic  scene  is  taking  place,  we 
still  need  to  devote  time,  energy,  and 
money  to  this  stimulus  program  set 
forth  by  President  Clinton. 


D  1210 

CATTLEMEN  IN  WYOMING  HIT 
HARD  BY  PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S 
PLAN 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  in  recent  months  about 
taxes  and  how  all  of  us  will  be  im- 
pacted by  the  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  plan,  particularly  middle- 
class  taxpayers.  I  think  we  usually 
think  of  middle-class  taxpayers  as 
those  people  who  live  in  the  suburbs, 
perhaps  ride  a  bus  to  work.  I  want  to 
talk  about  a  different  kind. 

I  just  was  home  this  week  and  met 
with  cattlemen's  associations,  both  in 


the  Bridger  Valley,  and  in  the  upper 
Green  River  Valley  and  Pinedale,  WY, 
and  they  have  put  together  what  they 
think  they  understand  from  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  and  it  looks  like  pro- 
posed new  taxes  to  a  western  cattle- 
man will  cost  as  much  as  $11  per  head 
under  the  proposal  that  has  been  out 
now.  Increased  energy,  environmental, 
and  gr£iss  taxes — grass  taxes — con- 
tained in  the  budget  package  outlined 
by  the  President  on  February  17. 

Energy  tax:  Agriculture  uses  about 
V/2  trillion  Btu's  of  energy  every  year. 
A  current  proposal  for  7  gallons  of  gas, 
7  gallons,  7  cents  a  gallon  on  gas,  would 
amount  to  about  SMz  bucks  a  year  per 
cow  for  this  cowboy  out  in  Wyoming. 
Environmental  taxes  have  to  do  pri- 
marily with  the  feed  that  is  grown  that 
is  fed  to  these  cattle.  They  reckon  that 
would  come  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  to 
bring  these  cattle  to  the  market.  The 
grass  tax  which  is  being  proposed  to  be 
increased  by  a  total  of  $78  million  to 
western  grazers  would  come  to  about  $4 
a  year  per  head.  That  is  not  counting 
inspection  fees  or  an  increase  in  in- 
come tax.  This  comes  to  an  amount  of 
about  $11  a  head  per  year  for  cattlemen 
in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  family  cattleman 
might  have  around  500  head  of  mother 
cows.  This  turns  out  to  be  about  $5,000 
a  year  for  a  middle-income  taxpayer. 

So  much  for  relief  for  the  middle-in- 
come taxpayer. 


COMMODITY  FLOW  SURVEY 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents  from  back  home 
sent  me  a  report  today.  It  is  called  the 
commodity  flow  survey,  and  it  is  sent 
out  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  it  says  in  here  that  my  participa- 
tion in  this  particular  thing  is  man- 
dated by  law.  It  says,  yes,  the  survey  is 
mandatory  under  the  authority  of  title 
13.  This  survey  will  be  conducted  again 
every  year,  four  times  a  year,  until 
1997,  and  this  poor  individual  has  to 
take  this  23-page  report  and  fill  it  out. 
There  are  also  16  pages  of  instructions 
as  to  how  to  fill  it  out,  and  let  me  read 
to  my  colleagues  some  of  the  stuff  that 
is  in  here.  These  are  instructions  at  the 
top  of  the  page: 

Sample  Selection  Instructions 

4.  Note  the  "Take  every"  number  in  col- 
umn (3)  next  to  the  "X"  you  marked  in  col- 
umn (2).  Beginning  with  the  first  shipment 


in  the  file  for  the  period,  count  the  ship- 
ments until  you  reach  the  "Take  every" 
number.  Select  that  shipment  as  the  first 
one  to  report  on  in  Item  F. 

Continuing  with  the  next  shipment,  begin 
counting  from  1  until  you  reach  the  "Take 
every"  number  again.  Select  that  shipment. 
Continue  this  process  until  you  reach  the 
end  of  the  file. 

Example:  If  176  is  entered  in  1,  mark  (X) 
the  third  row  of  the  table.  The  "Take  every" 
number  is  5.  Begin  counting  with  the  first 
shipment  in  the  file  and  select  the  5th  ship- 
ment to  report  in  Item  F.  Now  beginning 
with  the  6th  shipment,  count  off  5  more,  and 
select  the  10th  shipment.  Resume  counting 
with  the  11th  and  select  the  15th,  20th  ship- 
ment, etc,  until  you  reach  the  end  of  the  file. 
You  will  have  selected  35  shipments  to  report 
on  in  Item  F. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  the  purpose  of 
this  is  stated  in  this  particular  folder 
here.  This  is  a  commodity  flow  survey 
that  will  produce  measures  of  the 
movement  of  goods  between  the  States 
and  the  major  transportation  regions 
within  the  United  States.  It  requests 
information  on  individual  shipments  in 
weight,  commodity  and  so  forth. 

Is  there  any  reason  that  anybody  can 
think  of  why  we  cannot  compete  in  the 
world  today  when  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment passes  a  law  that  says — I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  these  poor  fools 
have  to  fill  this  thing  out — but  all  over 
the  United  States  this  particular  re- 
port is  going  to  have  to  be  filled  out 
again,  and  again,  and  again  by  business 
people  for  absolutely  no  purpose. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

McDermott)  laid  before  the  House  the 

following     communication     from     the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  DC, 

March  8.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington .  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5  of  Rule  Ul  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  envelope 
received  from  the  White  House  on  Friday, 
March  5,  1993  at  2:45  p.m.  and  said  to  contain 
a  message  from  the  President  whereby  he 
transmits  the  1993  Trade  Policy  Agenda  and 
the  1992  Annual  Report  on  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Program. 
With  great  respect,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donnald  K.  Anderson, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  prtxreedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  THE  TRADE 
POLICY  AGENDA  AND  ON  THE 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PRO- 

GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 


objection  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  163  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  2213),  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
herewith  the  1993  Trade  Policy  Agenda 
and  1992  Annual  Report  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  Program. 

In  recent  days,  I  have  emphasized  the 
central  role  that  international  trade 
must  play  in  promoting  the  economic 
growth  of  our  country.  The  attached 
agenda  outlines  the  tasks  that  lie  be- 
fore us  in  the  area  of  trade. 

The  breadth  of  the  agenda  highlights 
the  scope  of  the  challenge  we  confront, 
but  also  the  great  potential  for  creat- 
ing new  jobs  for  Americans.  From  man- 
ufacturing to  services,  from  entertain- 
ment products  to  agriculture,  opportu- 
nities for  U.S.  exports  exist  around  the 
globe. 

In  tandem  with  the  Congress.  I  will 
work  to  ensure  that  all  Americans  with 
a  competitive  product  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tap  the  global  marketplace. 
William  J.  Clinton. 

The  WHITE  House.  March  5. 1993. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  FOR  THE  103D 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  STARK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
am  submitting  for  the  RECORD  a  copy  of  the 
committee  rules  for  thie  1 03d  Congress,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rules  Governing  Procedures  of  the 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
A.  in  general 

1.  (a)  The  rules  of  the  House  are  the  rules 
of  this  committee  and  each  subcommittee  so 
far  as  applicable,  except  that  a  motion  to  re- 
cess from  day  to  day  and  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  the  first  reading  (in  full)  of  a  bill 
or  resolution,  if  printed  copies  are  available, 
are  nondebatable  motions  of  high  privilege 
in  the  committee  and  subcommittees. 

(b)  The  procedures  applicable  in  the  House 
as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  apply  to 
this  committee,  except  that  a  measure  con- 
sidered in  committee  must  be  read  (by  sec- 
tion) for  amendment;  a  motion  to  limit  de- 
bate under  the  5-minute  rule  in  committee 
must  therefore  be  confined  to  the  portion  of 
the  bill  then  pending,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion may  only  be  moved  on  the  measure  in 
committee  if  the  entire  measure  has  been 
read,  or  considered  as  read,  for  amendment. 

(c)  There  shall  be  a  motion  for  the  previous 
question,  which,  being  ordered  by  a  majority 
of  members  voting,  if  a  quorum  be  present, 
shall  have  the  effect  to  cut  off  all  debate  and 
bring  the  committee  to  a  direct  vote  upon 
the  immediate  question  or  questions  on 
which  it  has  been  asked  and  ordered. 

(d)  Upon  the  offering  of  any  amendment  by 
a  member,  the  committee  clerk  shall 
promptly  transmit  a  copy  to  the  official  re- 
porter and  copies  to  each  committee  member 
in  attendance. 


2.  Each  subcommittee  is  a  part  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  is  subject  to  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  committee  and  to  its  rules 
insofar  as  applicable.  The  rules  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  the  rules  of  its  subcommit- 
tees. 

3.  No  major  investigation  by  a  subcommit- 
tee shall  be  initiated  without  approval  of  the 
Chair  of  the  committee  or  the  majority  of 
the  full  committee. 

4.  Any  committee  member,  when  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair,  may  address  the  commit- 
tee on  any  bill,  motion,  or  other  matter 
under  consideration  before  the  committee. 
The  Chair  may  limit  to  5  minutes  the  time  of 
any  such  member,  after  giving  due  consider- 
ation to  the  importance  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  to  the  length  of  time  available.  Any 
House  Member  not  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee may  testify  as  a  witness  at  any  hearing 
of  the  committee  or  a  subcommittee,  or  may 
submit  a  statement  for  the  official  record. 

B.  regular  meeting  days 

1.  The  full  committee  shall  have  its  regular 
meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  cal- 
endar month  at  10  a.m.  When  the  House  is  in 
recess,  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
committee  may  be  dispensed  with  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chair  upon  notice  of  such  ac- 
tion to  all  members  of  the  committee. 

2.  The  committee  shall  meet,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  bill  or  resolution  pending 
before  the  committee  or  for  the  transaction 
of  the  committee  business,  on  all  regular 
meeting  days  fixed  by  the  committee. 

3.  Subcommittee  Chairs  shall  set  meeting 
and  hearing  dates  after  consultation  with 
the  Chair  and  other  subcommittee  Chairs 
with  a  view  toward  avoiding  simultaneous 
scheduling  of  committee  and  subcommittee 
meetings  or  hearings  wherever  possible. 

c.  additional  and  special  meetings 

1.  The  Chair  may  call  and  convene,  as  he  or 
she  considers  necessary,  additional  meetings 
of  the  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
any  bill  or  resolution  pending  before  the 
committee  or  for  the  conduct  of  other  com- 
mittee business.  The  committee  shall  meet 
for  such  purposes  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

2.  If  at  least  three  members  of  the  commit- 
tee desire  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee be  called  by  the  Chair,  those  mem- 
bers may  file  in  the  offices  of  the  committee 
their  written  request  to  the  Chair  for  that 
special  meeting.  Such  request  shall  specify 
the  measure  or  matter  to  be  considered.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  the  Chair 
of  the  filing  of  the  request.  If,  within  3  cal- 
endar days  after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
Chair  does  not  call  the  requested  special 
meeting,  to  be  held  within  7  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  may  file  in 
the  offices  of  the  committee  their  written 
notice  that  a  special  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour 
of,  and  the  measure  or  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered, at  the  special  meeting.  The  committee 
shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  filing  of  the  notice,  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  shall  notify  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  such  special 
meeting  will  be  held  and  inform  them  of  its 
date  and  hour  and  the  measure  or  matter  to 
be  considered;  and  only  the  measure  or  mat- 
ter specified  in  that  notice  may  be  consid- 
ered at  that  special  meeting. 

D.  RANKING  MAJORrTY  MEMBER  TO  PRESIDE  IN 
absence  OF  CHAIR 

If  the  Chair  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee is  not  present  at  any  meeting  of 
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the  committee  or  subcommittee,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  majority  party  on  the  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  who  is  present  shall 
preside  at  the  meeting:. 

E.  COMMriTEE  RECORDS  AND  ROLLCALLS 

1.  The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action  which  shall 
include  a  record  of  the  votes  on  any  question 
on  which  a  rollcall  vote  Is  demanded.  The  re- 
sult of  each  rollcall  vote  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  committee  for  Inspection  by  the 
public  at  reasonable  times  in  the  offices  of 
the  committee.  Information  so  available  for 
public  Inspection  shall  include  a  description 
of  the  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  other 
proposition  and  the  name  of  each  member 
voting  for  and  each  member  voting  against 
such  amendment,  motion,  order,  or  propo- 
sition, and  whether  by  proxy  or  in  person, 
and  the  names  of  those  members  present  but 
not  voting. 

A  record  vote  in  subcommittee  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  subcommittee  mem- 
ber, and  in  full  committee  upon  the  request 
of  any  committee  member. 

2.  Records  of  hearings  before  the  commit- 
tee shall  not  be  available  to  the  public  for 
quotation  of  any  member  until  after  such 
member  has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
and  approve  such  hearing  records. 

3.  All  committee  and  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  congres- 
sional office  records  of  the  Chair  of  the  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee;  and  such  records 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  House  and  all 
Members  of  the  House  shall  have  access 
thereto. 

4.  TTie  recorda  of  the  committee  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
shall  be  made  available  in  accordance  with 
rule  XXXVI  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  except 
that  the  committee  authorizes  use  of  any 
record  to  which  clause  3(b)(4)  would  other- 
wise apply  after  such  record  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  5  years.  The  chairman  shall  no- 
tify the  ranking  minority  member  of  any  de- 
cision, pursuant  to  clause  3(b)(3)  or  clause 
4(b)  of  the  rule,  to  withhold  a  record  other- 
wise available,  and  the  matter  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  for  a  determination 
on  the  written  request  of  any  member  of  the 
committee. 

F.  PROXIES 

A  vote  by  any  member  in  the  committee  or 
in  any  subcommittee  may  be  cast  by  proxy, 
but  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  assert  that  the 
member  is  absent  on  official  business  or  is 
otherwise  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  shall  designate  the 
person  who  Is  to  execute  the  proxy  author- 
ization, and  shall  be  limited  to  a  specific 
measure  or  matter  and  any  amendments  or 
motions  pertaining  thereto;  except  that  a 
member  may  authorize  a  general  proxy  only 
for  motions  to  recess,  adjourn  or  other  pro- 
cedural matters.  Each  proxy  to  be  effective 
shall  be  signed  by  the  member  assigning  his 
or  her  vote  and  shall  contain  the  date  and 
time  of  day  that  the  proxy  is  signed.  Proxies 
may  not  be  counted  for  a  quorum. 

G.  OPEN  MEETINGS  AND  HEIARINGS 

1.  Each  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  including  the  markup  of  legisla- 
tion, of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  when  the 
committee  or  subcommittee,  in  open  session 
and  with  a  majority  present,  determines  by 
rollcall  vote  that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder 
of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to 
the  public;  Provided,  however,  that  no  person 
other  than  members  of  the  committee  and 
such  congressional  staff  and  such   depart- 


mental representatives  as  they  may  author- 
ize shall  be  present  at  any  business  or  mark- 
up session  which  has  been  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  open 
committee  hearings  which  are  provided  for 
by  (2)  of  this  rule,  or  to  any  meeting  that  re- 
lates solely  to  internal  budget  or  personnel 
matters. 

2.  Each  hearing  conducted  by  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee, in  open  session  and  with  a  ma- 
jority present  determines  by  rollcall  vote 
that  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hearing  on  that  day  shall  be  closed  to  the 
public  because  disclosure  of  testimony,  evi- 
dence, or  other  matters  to  be  considered 
would  endanger  the  national  security  or 
would  violate  any  law  or  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence,  or  rule 
H.  (2).  a  majority  of  those  present  (but  not 
less  than  two  members  voting  in  the  affirma- 
tive); 

(A)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discussing  whether  testimony 
or  evidence  to  be  received  would  endanger 
the  national  security  or  defame,  degrade  or 
incriminate  any  person;  or 

(B)  may  vote  to  close  the  hearing  if  testi- 
mony or  evidence  to  be  received  would  de- 
fame, degrrade.  or  incriminate  any  person; 
Provided,  however,  that  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  may  by  the  same  procedure 
vote  to  close  one  subsequent  day  of  hearing. 

H.  QUORUM 

1.  The  number  of  members  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
and  receiving  evidence  in  full  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  two. 

2.  One-third  of  the  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
other  meetings,  except  that  a  majority  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purposes  of  report- 
ing a  measure  and  closing  a  meeting  to  the 
public. 

I.  CALLING  AND  INTERROGATING  WITNESSES 

1.  Whenever  any  hearing  is  conducted  by 
the  committee  or  a  subcommittee  upon  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  minority  party  mem- 
bers on  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to  the  Chair 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  minority  party  members  before 
the  completion  of  the  hearing,  to  call  wit- 
nesses selected  by  the  minority  to  testify 
with  respect  to  that  measure  or  matter  dur- 
ing at  least  one  day  of  hearing  thereon. 

2.  The  committee  and  subcommittees  shall 
apply  the  5-mlnute  rule  in  the  interrogation 
of  witnesses  in  any  hearing  until  such  time 
as  each  member  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee who  so  desires  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  each  witness. 

3.  Committee  members  may  question  wit- 
nesses only  when  they  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Chair  for  that  purpose. 

4.  All  questions  put  to  the  witnesses  before 
the  committee  shall  be  pertinent  to  the  bill 
or  other  subject  matter  before  the  commit- 
tee for  consideration. 

5.  Insofar  as  is  practicable,  each  witness 
who  Is  to  appear  must  file  with  the  commit- 
tee (in  advance  of  his  or  her  appearance)  a 
written  statement  of  the  proposed  testimony 
and  limit  the  oral  presentation  at  such  ap- 
pearance to  a  brief  summary  of  his  or  her  ar- 
gument. 

J.  INVESTIGATIVE  HEARING  PROCEDURES 

1.  The  Chair  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee at  an  investigative  hearing  shall 
announce  in  an  opening  statement  the  sub- 
ject of  the  investigation. 


2.  A  copy  of  the  committee  rules  and  this 
clause  shall  be  made  available  to  each  wit- 
ness. 

3.  Witnesses  at  investigative  hearings  may 
be  accompanied  by  their  own  counsel  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  them  concerning  their 
constitutional  rights. 

4.  The  Chair  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee may  punish  breaches  of  order  and 
decorum,  and  of  professional  ethics  on  the 
part  of  counsel,  by  censure  and  exclusion 
from  the  hearings;  and  the  full  committee 
may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House  for  con- 
tempt. 

5.  Whenever  it  is  asserted  that  the  evidence 
or  testimony  at  an  investigatory  hearing 
may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate 
any  person. 

(A)  such  testimony  or  evidence  shall  be 
presented  in  executive  session,  if  by  a  major- 
ity of  those  present,  there  being  in  attend- 
ance the  requisite  number  required  under  the 
rules  of  the  committee  to  be  present  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony,  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  determines  that  such  evi- 
dence or  testimony  may  tend  to  defame,  de- 
grade, or  incriminate  any  person; 

(B)  the  committee  or  subcommittee  shall 
proceed  to  receive  such  testimony  in  open 
session  only  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee.  %  majority 
being  present,  determine  that  such  evidence 
or  testimony  will  not  tend  to  defame,  or  in- 
criminate any  person. 

In  either  case  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee shall— 

(a)  afford  such  person  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  appear  as  a  witness;  and 

(b)  receive  and  dispose  of  requests  from 
such  person  to  subpoena  additional  wit- 
nesses. 

6.  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (5). 
the  Chair  shall  receive  and  the  committee 
shall  dispose  of  requests  to  subpoena  addi- 
tional witnesses. 

7.  No  evidence  or  testimony  Uken  In  exec 
utive  session  may  be  released  or  used  in  pub- 
lic sessions  without  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

8.  In  the  discretion  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  witnesses  may  submit  brief 
and  pertinent  sworn  statements  in  writing 
for  inclusion  in  the  record.  The  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  the  sole  judge  of  the 
pertinency  of  testimony  and  evidence  ad- 
duced at  its  hearing. 

9.  A  witness  may  obtain  a  transcript  copy 
of  his  testimony  given  at  a  public  session  or, 
if  given  at  an  executive  session,  when  au- 
thorized by  the  committee. 

K.  REPORTING  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

1.  No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
reported  from  the  committee  unless  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  was  actually  present. 

On  the  question  of  ordering  a  bill  reported 
whenever  a  recorded  vote  is  ordered  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  the  Chair  may,  in 
his  discretion,  postpone  further  proceedings 
on  each  such  question  to  a  designated  time 
or  place  in  the  schedule  on  that  day. 

2.  Any  committee  member  at  a  meeting  of 
the  full  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
subcommittee  Involved  may  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

3.  (A)  Each  committee  report  shall  include 
in  its  text  a  statement  of  the  reported  legis- 
lation's intent  or  purpose,  need,  the  results 
of  motions  to  report,  including  number  of 
yeas  and  nays,  a  5-year  cost  estimate,  over- 
sight statement,  inflationary  impact  state- 
ment, any  statement  required  by  sections 
308(a)  and  403  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  ad- 
ministration   or   departmental    position    (if 


any),  and  changes  in  existing  law.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  other  provisions  as  the  Chair 
deems  necessary. 

(B)  If,  at  the  time  of  approval  of  any  meas- 
ure or  matter  by  the  committee,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  gives  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  file  supplemental,  minority  or  addi- 
tional views,  that  member  shall  be  entitled 
to  not  less  than  3  calendar  days  (excluding 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  in 
which  to  file  such  views,  in  writing  and 
signed  by  that  member,  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee.  All  such  views  so  filed  by  one  or 
more  members  of  the  committee  shall  be  in- 
cluded within,  and  shall  be  a  part  of.  the  re- 
port filed  by  the  committee  with  respect  to 
that  measure  or  matter.  The  report  of  the 
committee  upon  that  measure  or  matter 
shall  be  printed  in  a  single  volume  which— 

(1)  shall  include  all  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, and  additional  views  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  re- 
port, and 

(2)  Shall  bear  upon  Its  cover  a  recital  that 
any  such  supplemental,  minority,  or  addi- 
tional views  (and  any  material  submitted 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  sections 
308(a)  and  403  of  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974)  are  included  as 
part  of  the  report.  This  subparagraph  does 
not  preclude— 

(a)  the  immediate  filing  or  printing  of  a 
committee  report  unless  timely  request  for 
the  opportunity  to  file  supplemental,  minor- 
ity, or  additional  views  has  been  made  as 
provided  by  this  subparagraph;  or 

(b)  the  filing  by  the  committee  of  any  sup- 
plemental report  upon  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter which  may  be  required  for  the  correction 
of  any  technical  error  in  a  previous  report 
made  by  the  committee  upon  that  measure 
or  matter. 

4.  (A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair  of 
the  committee  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  House  any  measure 
approved  by  the  committee  and  to  take  or 
cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps  to  bring  a 
matter  to  a  vote. 

(B)  In  any  event,  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  any  measure  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  committee  shall  be  filed  within  7  cal- 
endar days  (exclusive  of  days  on  which  the 
House  is  not  in  session)  after  the  day  on 
which  there  has  been  filed  with  the  clerk  of 
the  committee  a  written  request,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
for  the  reporting  of  that  measure.  Upon  the 
filing  of  any  such  request,  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  shall  transmit  immediately  to 
the  Chair  of  the  committee  notice  of  the  fil- 
ing of  that  request. 

L.  POWER  TO  srr  AND  ACTT;  SUBPOENA  POWER 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  of 
its  function  and  duties  under  these  rules,  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized— 

(A)  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
and  to  hold  such  hearings,  and 

(B)  subject  to  (2)(A)  of  this  rule,  to  require, 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  records,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  papers,  and  documents 
as  it  deems  necessary.  The  Chair  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  any  member  designated  by  the 
Chair,  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

2.  (A)  A  subpoena  may  be  issued  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  under  (1)(B)  of 
this  rule  in  the  conduct  of  any  investigation 
or  activity  or  series  of  investigations  or  ac- 
tivities, only  when  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  voting,   a  majority   being 


present,  and  authorized  subpoenas  shall  be 
signed  by  the  Chair  of  the  full  committee  or 
by  any  member  designated  by  the  commit- 
tee. When  authorizing  subpoenas,  the  com- 
mittee may  delegate  to  the  committee  Chair 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  materials 
are  to  be  listed  in  the  subpoena  and  the 
names  of  the  Individuals  or  officials  to  be 
subp)oenaed. 

(B)  Compliance  with  any  subpoena  issued 
by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  under 
(IHB)  of  this  rule  may  be  enforced  only  as 
authorized  or  directed  by  the  House. 

M.  BROADCASTING  OF  COM.MITTEE  HEARINGS  AND 

MEETINGS 

Whenever  any  hearing  or  meeting  con- 
ducted by  the  committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee is  open  to  the  public,  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  may  permit,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee,  that 
hearing  or  meeting  to  be  covered,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio  broad- 
cast, and  still  photography,  or  by  any  of  such 
methods  of  coverage,  but  only  under  the  fol- 
lowing rules: 

1.  If  the  television  or  radio  coverage  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
public  as  live  coverage,  that  coverage  shall 
be  conducted  and  presented  without  commer- 
cial sponsorship. 

2.  No  witness  served  with  a  subpoena  by 
the  committee  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  at  any  hear- 
ing or  to  give  evidence  or  testimony  while 
the  broadcasting  of  that  hearing,  by  radio  or 
television,  is  being  conducted.  At  the  request 
of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  radio,  television,  or  still  photog- 
raphy coverage,  all  lenses  shall  be  covered 
and  all  microphones  used  for  coverage  turned 
off. 

3.  The  allocation  among  the  television 
media  of  the  positions  of  the  number  of  tele- 
vision cameras  permitted  by  the  committee 
or  subcommittee  Chair  in  a  hearing  or  meet- 
ing room  shall  be  in  accordance  with  fair  and 
equitable  procedures  devised  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television 
Correspondents'  Galleries. 

4.  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testimony 
and  any  member  of  the  committee  or  the  vis- 
ibility of  that  witness  and  that  member  to 
each  other. 

5.  Television  cameras  shall  operate  from 
fixed  positions  but  shall  not  be  placed  in  po- 
sitions which  obstruct  unnecessarily  the  cov- 
erage of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the  other 
media. 

6.  Ekjuipment  necessary  for  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be  in- 
stalled in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room  while  the  committee  is  in  ses- 
sion. 

7.  Floodlights,  spotlights,  strobelights.  and 
fiashguns  shall  not  be  used  in  providing  any 
method  of  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing, except  that  the  television  media  may  in- 
stall additional  lighting  in  the  hearing  or 
meeting  room,  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  raise  the  ambient  lighting 
level  in  the  hearing  or  meeting  room  to  the 
lowest  level  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
television  coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meet- 
ing at  the  then  current  state  of  the  art  of 
television  coverage. 

8.  Not  more  than  five  press  photographers 
shall  be  permitted  to  cover  a  hearing  or 
meeting  by  still  photography.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  these  photographers,  preference  shall 
be  given  to  photographers  from  Associated 
I*ress  Photos  and  United  F*ress  International 
Newspictures.  If  requests  are  made  by  more 


of  the  media  than  will  be  permitted  by  the 
committee  or  subcommittee  Chair  for  cov- 
erage of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  still  pho- 
tography, that  coverage  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equitable  pool  arrange- 
ment devised  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Press  Photographers. 

9.  Photographers  shall  not  position  them- 
selves, at  any  time  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  between  the  witness 
table  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 

10.  Photographers  shall  not  place  them- 
selves in  positions  which  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  coverage  of  the  hearing  by  the 
other  media. 

11.  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  shall  be  then  cur- 
rently accredited  to  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Correspondents'  Galleries. 

12.  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  still 
photography  shall  be  then  currently  accred- 
ited to  the  Press  Photographers'  Gallery. 

13.  Personnel  providing  coverage  by  the 
television  and  radio  media  and  by  still  pho- 
tography shall  conduct  themselves  and  their 
coverage  activities  in  an  orderly  and 
unobstrusive  manner. 

N.  COMMITTEE  STAFFS 

1.  Subcommittee  staffs:  From  the  funds 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  committee 
staff  pursuant  to  primary  and  additional  ex- 
pense resolutions  of  the  House: 

(A)  The  Chair  of  each  standing  subcommit- 
tee is  authorized  to  appoint  one  staff  mem- 
ber who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
subcommittee  Chair. 

(B)  The  ranking  minority  party  member  of 
each  standing  subcommittee  is  authorized  to 
appoint  one  staff  person  who  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  ranking  minority  ptrty 
member. 

(C)  The  staff  members  appointed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  subcommittee  Chair  not  to  ex- 
ceed (a)  75  per  centum  of  the  maximum  es- 
tablished in  2(C)  of  this  rule  or  (b)  the  rate 
paid  the  staff  member  appointed  pursuant  to 
1(A)  of  this  rule. 

(D)  No  member  shall  appoint  more  than 
one  person  pursuant  to  1(A)  and  KB)  of  this 
rule. 

(E)  The  staff  positions  made  a%railable  to 
the  subcommittee  Chair  and  ranking  minor- 
ity party  members  pursuant  to  1(A)  and  1(B) 
of  this  rule  shall  be  made  available  from  the 
staff  positions  provided  under  clause  6  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  unless  such  staff  posi- 
tions are  made  available  pursuant  to  a  pri- 
mary or  additional  expense  resolution. 

2.  Committee  staffs: 

(A)(1)  Subject  to  subparagraph  2(AX2)  of 
this  rule  and  paragraph  2(D)  of  this  rule,  the 
committee  may  appoint,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  committee,  not  more  than  18  profes- 
sional staff  members.  Each  professional  staff 
member  appointed  under  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  Chair  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  party  member  of  such  commit- 
tee, as  the  committee  considers  advisable. 

(2)  Subject  to  2(D)  of  this  rule,  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  minority  party  members  of 
the  committee  so  request,  not  more  than  six 
persons  may  be  selected,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  minority  party  members,  for  appoint- 
ment by  the  committee  as  professional  staff 
members  from  among  the  number  authorized 
by  2(A)(1)  of  this  rule.  The  committee  shall 
appoint  any  persons  so  selected  whose  char- 
acter and  qualifications  are  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  the  committee.  If  the  committee 
determines  that  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  any  person  so  selected  are  unaccept- 
able to  the  committee,  a  majority  of  the  mi- 
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nority  party  members  may  select  other  per- 
sons for  appointment  by  the  committee  to 
the  professional  staff  until  such  appointment 
is  made.  E^ch  professional  staff  member  ap- 
pointed under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  as- 
sigrned  to  such  committee  business  as  the  mi- 
nority party  members  of  the  committee  con- 
sider advisable 

(3)  The  professional  staff  members  of  the 
committee — 

(a)  shall  be  appointed  on  a  permanent 
basis,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex.  or 
ag-e.  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  their  respective  positions: 

(b)  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  other  than 
committee  business:  and 

(c)  shall  not  be  assigned  any  duties  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  committee  busi- 
ness. 

(4)  Services  of  the  professional  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  may  be  terminated  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(B)(1)  The  clerical  staff  of  the  full  commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  not  more  than  12  clerks, 
to  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the  Chair,  to 
the  ranking  minority  party  member,  and  to 
the  professional  staff,  as  the  committee  con- 
siders advisable.  Subject  to  2(B)(2)  and  2(D) 
of  this  rule.'  the  clerical  staff  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  majority  vote  of  the  committee, 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  sex.  or  age. 
Except  as  provided  by  2(B)  of  this  rule,  the 
clerical  staff  shall  handle  committee  cor- 
respondence and  stenographic  work  both  for 
the  committee  staff  and  for  the  Chair  and 
the  ranking  minority  party  member  on  mat- 
ters related  to  committee  work. 

(2)  Subject  to  2(D)  of  this  rule,  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  minority  party  members  of 
the  committee  so  request,  four  persons  may 
be  selected,  by  majority  vote  of  the  minority 
party  members,  for  appointment  by  the  com- 
mittee to  positions  on  the  clerical  staff  from 
among  the  number  of  clerks  authorized  by 
2(B)(1)  of  this  rule.  The  committee  shall  ap- 
point to  those  positions  any  person  so  se- 
lected whose  character  and  qualifications 
are  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. If  the  committee  determines  that  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  any  person  so 
selected  are  unacceptable  to  the  committee, 
a  majority  of  the  minority  party  members 
may  select  other  persons  for  appointment  by 
the  committee  to  the  position  involved  on 
the  clerical  staff  until  such  appointment  is 
made.  Each  clerk  appointed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  handle  committee  cor- 
respondence and  stenographic  work  for  the 
minority  party  members  of  the  committee 
and  for  any  members  of  the  professional  staff 
appointed  under  2(A)(2)  of  this  rule  on  mat- 
ters related  to  committee  work. 

(3)  Services  of  the  clerical  staff  members  of 
the  full  committee  may  be  terminated  by 
majority  vote  of  the  committee. 

(C)  Each  employee  on  the  professional 
staff,  and  each  employee  on  the  clerical 
staff,  of  the  committee,  is  entitled  to  pay  at 
a  single  per  annum  gross  rate,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Chair,  which  does  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay.  as  in  effect  from  time  to 
time,  under  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

(D)  If  a  request  for  the  appointment  of  a 
minority  professional  staff  member  under 
paragraph  (A),  or  a  minority  clerical  staff 
member  under  paragraph  (B).  is  made  when 
no  vacancy  exists  to  which  that  appointment 
may  be  made,  the  committee  nevertheless 
shall  appoint,  under  paragraph  (A)  or  para- 
graph (B).  as  applicable,  the  person  selected 
by  the  minority  and  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  person  so  ap-^inted  shall  serve 
as  an  additional  member  of  the  professional 
staff  or  the  clerical  staff,  as  the  case  may  be. 


of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund,  until  such  a  vacancy  (other 
than  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  head  of  the 
professional  staff,  by  whatever  title  des- 
ignated) occurs,  at  which  time  that  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appointed  to 
that  vacancy.  If  such  vacancy  occurs  on  the 
professional  staff  when  seven  or  more  per- 
sons have  been  so  appointed  who  are  eligible 
to  fill  that  vacancy,  a  majority  of  the  minor- 
ity party  members  shall  designate  which  of 
those  persons  shall  fill  that  vacancy. 

(E)  Esich  staff  member  appointed  pursuant 
to  a  request  by  minority  party  members 
under  paragraph  (A)  or  (B).  and  each  staff 
member  appointed  to  assist  minority  party 
members  of  a  committee  pursuant  to  an  ex- 
pense resolution,  shall  be  accorded  equitable 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of  his  or 
her  rate  of  pay.  the  assignment  to  him  or  her 
of  work  facilities,  and  the  accessibility  to 
him  or  her  of  committee  records. 

(F)  Paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  shall  not  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
additional  professional  or  clerical  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  pursuant  to  a  request 
under  either  of  such  paragraphs  by  the  mi- 
nority party  members  of  that  committee  if 
six  or  more  professional  staff  members  or 
four  or  more  clerical  staff  members  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (A)(1)  or  paragraph  (B)(1)  as 
the  case  may  be.  who  are  satisfactory  to  a 
majority  of  the  minority  party  members,  are 
otherwise  assigned  to  assist  the  minority 
party  members. 

(G)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (A)(2)  and 
(B)(2).  the  committee  may  employ  non- 
partisan staff,  in  lieu  of  or  in  addition  to 
committee  staff  designated  exclusively  for 
the  majority  or  minority  party,  upon  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  majority  party  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  minority  party. 

0.  REFERRAL  OF  BILLS.  RESOLUTIONS.  AND 
OTHER  MATTERS  TO  SUBCOMMrPTEES 

1.  All  the  legislation  and  other  matters  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  shall  be  referred  to 
the  subcommittee  of  appropriate  jurisdiction 
within  2  weeks  unless,  by  majority  vote  of 
the  majority  members  of  the  full  committee, 
consideration  is  to  be  by  the  full  committee. 
A  bill,  resolution,  or  other  matter  referred  to 
a  subcommittee  in  accordance  with  this  rule 
may  be  recalled  therefrom  at  any  time  by  a 
vote  of  the  majority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  committee's  direct  consider- 
ation or  for  reference  to  another  subcommit- 
tee. If  a  joint  resolution  of  disapproval  of  a 
council  act  is  introduced  In  the  House  during 
the  first  15  legislative  days  of  a  layover,  the 
resolution  shall  be  referred  to  the  sub- 
committee of  appropriate  jurisdiction.  If  the 
joint  resolution  is  introduced  during  the  last 
15  days  of  congressional  layover,  that  matter 
shall  be  kept  at  the  full  committee  level 
with  such  comments  from  the  subcommittee 
as  they  may  wish  to  give. 

2.  The  Chair  may  refer  a  matter  simulta- 
neously to  two  or  more  subcommittees  for 
concurrent  consideration  or  for  consider- 
ation in  sequence  (subject  to  appropriate 
time  limitations  in  the  case  of  any  sub- 
committee after  the  first)  or  divide  the  mat- 
ter into  two  or  more  parts  (reflecting  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  jurisdictions)  and  refer 
each  such  part  to  a  different  subcommittee. 

3.  Should  a  subcommittee  fail  to  report 
back  to  the  full  committee  on  any  measure 
within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chair  may 
withdraw  the  measure  from  such  subcommit- 
tee and  report  that  fact  to  the  full  commit- 
tee for  further  disposition. 

P.  SUBCOMMITTEES 

1.  The  full  committee  shall  determine  an 
appropriate  ratio  of  majority  to  minority 


members  for  each  subcommittee  and  shall 
establish  the  number  of  subcommittees, 
shall  fix  the  jurisdiction  of  each  subcommit- 
tee, and  shall  determine  the  size  of  each  sub- 
committee. 

2.  Additional  legislative  subcommittees 
may  be  established  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  of  the  full 
committee. 

3.  E^ch  member  shall  be  given  an  equal 
number  of  subcommittee  assignments  inso- 
far as  practicable. 

4.  Bills  shall  be  assigned  to  subcommittees 
in  accordance  with  the  subject  matter  of  the 
subcommittees. 

5.  Any  member  of  the  full  committee  may 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  any  sub- 
committee during  its  hearings  or  deliiDera- 
tions  and  to  participate  but  shall  not  have 
authority  to  vote  on  any  matters  before  the 
subcommittee  unless  he  or  she  is  a  member 
of  such  subcommittee. 

6.  Party  representation  on  each  sub- 
committee, including  ex  officio  members, 
shall  be  not  less  favorable  to  the  majority 
party  than  the  ratio  for  the  full  committee. 

<1.  GENERAL  OVERSIGHT  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall  review  and  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  application,  administration,  exe- 
cution, and  effectiveness  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of  which  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  or 
the  subcommittee,  respectively,  and  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  Federal  and 
District  agencies  and  entities  have  respon- 
sibilities in  or  for  the  administration  and 
execution  thereof,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  laws  and  the  programs  there- 
under are  being  implemented  and  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress and  whether  such  programs  should  be 
continued,  curtailed,  or  eliminated.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall  review  and  study  any  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  neces- 
sity or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  committee  or  subcommittee,  respec- 
tively (whether  or  not  any  bill  or  resolution 
has  been  introduced  with  respect  thereto), 
and  shall  on  a  continuing  basis  undertake  fu- 
ture research  and  forecasting  on  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  respectively.  Each  sub- 
committee is  required  to  conduct  oversight 
in  the  area  of  the  respective  jurisdiction,  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  full  committees 
responsibilities  under  Rule  X.  cl.  2,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  establishment 
of  an  oversight  subcommittee  shall  in  no 
way  limit  the  responsibility  of  the  sub- 
committees with  legislative  jurisdiction 
from  carrying  out  their  oversight  respon- 
sibilities. 

R.  ADDITIONAL  FUNCTIONS 

1.  The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall,  in  its  consideration  of  all  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  a  public  character  within 
its  jurisdiction,  ensure  that  appropriations 
for  continuing  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  will  be  made  annually  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  nature,  requirements,  and  objec- 
tives of  the  programs  and  activities  involved. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  govern- 
ment agency  includes  the  organizational 
units  of  government  listed  in  clause  7(c)  of 
Rule  XIH  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

2.  The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall  review,  from  time  to  time,  each  con- 
tinuing program  within  its  jurisdiction  for 


which  appropriations  are  not  made  annually 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  such  program 
could  be  modified  so  that  appropriations 
therefor  would  be  made  annually. 

S.  POINTS  OF  ORDER 

No  point  of  order  against  the  hearings  or 
business  procedures  of  the  committee  shall 
be  sustained  unless  it  is  made  In  a  timely 
fashion  (1)  at  the  commencement  of  the 
hearing  or  meeting,  or  (2)  at  the  time  such 
point  of  order  first  occurs.  Any  point  of 
order  not  raised  in  a  timely  manner  in  sub- 
committee shall  not  be  sustained  in  full 
committee. 

T.  NOTICE  OF  MEETINGS  AND  AGENDA 

1.  The  committee  and  each  subcommittee 
shall  make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place  and  subject  matter  of  any  committee 
hearing  at  least  one  week  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hearing.  If  the  committee 
determines  that  there  is  good  cause  to  begin 
the  hearing  sooner,  it  shall  make  the  an- 
nouncement at  the  earliest  possible  day.  Any 
announcement  made  under  the  subparagraph 
shall  be  promptly  published  in  the  Daily  Di- 
gest and  given  to  the  House  Information  Sys- 
tems. 

2.  The  agenda  for  all  committee  meetings, 
setting  out  all  items  of  business  to  be  consid- 
ered, including  a  copy  of  any  measure  or  a 
summary  of  any  measure  and  of  any  sub- 
committee amendments,  shall  be  furnished 
each  committee  member  by  delivery  to  his 
or  her  office  at  least  2  full  calendar  clays  (ex- 
cluding Saturday,  Sunday  and  legal  holi- 
days) before  the  meeting.  This  requirement 
may  be  waived  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  a 
quorum  being  present,  of  the  committee. 

3.  No  bill  or  other  matter  shall  be  brought 
up  for  hearing  or  other  consideration  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Chair  or  by  a  major- 
ity of  those  voting,  a  quorum  being  present: 
Provided,  that  any  member  (other  than  the 
Chair)  making  the  motion  for  consideration 
under  this  rule  has  given  2  days"  notice  in 
writing  to  all  members  of  the  committee. 

U.  AMENDING  COMMITTEE  RULES 

The  committee  rules  may  not  be  amended 
unless  the  member  proposing  the  amendment 
gives  2  days"  notice  (excluding  Saturday. 
Sunday  and  legal  holidays)  in  writing  of  the 
text  of  the  proposed  change  to  all  members. 

V.  OTHER  PROCEDURES  AND  REGULATIONS 

The  Chair  of  the  full  committee  may  es- 
tablish such  other  procedures  and  take  such 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  rules  or  to  facilitate  the  effective 
operation  of  the  committee. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gephardt),  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
personal  business. 

Mr.  Hastings  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GEPHARDT),  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


tend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Underwood,  for  5  minutes,  on 
March  9. 

Mr.  Nadler,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  10. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dickey)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  POMBO,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  10. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  on 
March  9  and  March  10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DICKEY)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  19  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  March  9,  1993,  at  12 
noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MAZZOLI)  to  revise  and  ex- 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

847.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  transmitting  three 
summary  tables  and  accompanying  expla- 
nation of  CBO's  preliminary  analysis  of  the 
administration"s  policy  proposals  of  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1993.  as  described  in  "A  Vision  of 
Change  for  America"";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

848.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  notice  of  Final  Fund- 
ing Priorities  for  the  Rehabilitation  Re- 
search and  Training  Centers — Rehabilitation 
and  Pediatric  Trauma,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

849.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  reports  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 36<a)  and  26(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  the  March  24.  1979  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  sev- 
enth report  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  for  the  first  quarter  of  fis- 
cal year  1993,  October  1.  1992  to  December  31. 
1992;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

850.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  notification  of  a 
proposed  manufacturing  license  agreement 


with  Brazil  (Transmittal  No.  DTC-8-93).  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

851.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  notification  of  a 
proposed  manufacturing  license  agreement 
with  Israel  (Transmittal  No.  DTC-2-93),  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(d);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

852.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  notification  of  a 
proposed  license  for  the  export  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  sold  commercially  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  (Transmittal  No.  DTC-13- 
93),  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2776  (c)  and  (d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

853.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy, transmitting  copies  of  the  English  and 
Russian  language  texts  of  the  START  Treaty 
implementing  agreements  negotiated  by  the 
Joint  Compliance  and  Inspection  Commis- 
sion during  its  third  and  fourth  sessions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

854.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General, 
General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting  the 
list  of  all  reports  issued  or  released  in  Janu- 
ary 1993,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  719(h);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

855.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  of  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

856.  A  letter  from  the  Appraisal  Sub- 
committee. Chairman,  Federal  Financial  In- 
stitutions Examination  Council,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1992, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

857.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
transmitting  a  report  of  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1992,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

858.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
NASA,  transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

859.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary—Land and  Minerals  Management.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the 
Department's  notice  on  leasing  systems  for 
the  Central  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Sale  142.  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  March  1993.  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1337(a)(8);  to  the  Committee  on  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

860.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  1992  annual  report 
for  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement  [OSM].  pursuant  to  30 
U.S.C.  1211(0.  1267(g).  1295;  to  the  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources. 

861.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  transmitting  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  1992  report  to  the  Nation, 
pursuant  to  36  U.S.C.  28;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

862.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board"s  report  for  fiscal  year  1992  listing  the 
number  of  appeals  submitted,  the  number 
processed  to  completion,  and  the  number  not 
completed  by  the  originally  announced  date, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  7701(i)(2);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

863.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator.   Federal    Aviation    Administration, 
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transmitting  a  report  on  the  review  of  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  flights  of  air- 
craft over  units  of  National  Park  System, 
pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  la-1  note;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  Natural  Resources. 

864.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  Na- 
tional Council  on  Disability,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  effect  on  wilderness  designa- 
tions and  wilderness  land  management  prac- 
tices have  on  ability  of  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities to  use  and  enjoy  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  101-336,  section  507(b)  (104  Stat. 
373);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Natural 
Resources,  Agriculture,  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
McDermott,    Mr.    Synar,    and    Mr. 

HUFFINGTON): 

H.R.  1246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  increase  excise  taxes  on 
cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  and  tobacco-re- 
lated products  and  to  use  the  increased  reve- 
nues to  expand  Medicaid  eligibility  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 

H.R.  1247.  A  bill  to  prohibit  furnishing  of 
additional  loans  or  credit  guarantees  by  the 


United  States  to  any  foreign  country  which 
is  in  default  or  arrears  In  the  payment  of 
principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  the 
country  by  the  United  States  or  for  which 
the  United  States  has  been  obligated  to 
make  payments  under  a  credit  guarantee; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bereuter): 
H.  Res.  118.  Resolution  to  condemn  the  re- 
lease by  the  Government  of  Malta  of  con- 
victed terrorist  Mohammed  All  Rezaq;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

50.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  rel- 
ative to  Federal  banking  laws  and  regula- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

51.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
relative  to  cable  television  operators;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

52.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
Social  Security  COLA's;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 
H.R.  24:  Mr.  Dickey. 


H.R.  136:  Mr.  STUMP. 

H.R.  139:  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Crane.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
MiNOE.  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  300:  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Stupak,  and  Mr. 
Strickland. 

H.R.  349:  Mr.  Klink  and  Mr.  Everett. 

H.R.  359:  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  FROST,  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  and  Mrs.  Mink. 

H.R.  723:  Mrs.  Fowler,  Mr.  Archer,  and 
Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  725:  Mr.  KiLDEE. 

H.R.  726:  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Strickland. 

H.R.  823:  Mr.  Olver  and  Mr.  Mazzoli. 

H.R.  916:  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Mr.  Martinez,  Ms.  Pelosi,  and  Mr. 
Strickland. 

H.R.  921:  Mr.  Nadler.  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs. 
Unsoeld,  Mrs.  Mink,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  924:  Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  1012:  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Kopetski,  and 
Mrs.  Meek. 

H.R.  1149:  Mr.  Clyburn. 

H.R.  1222:  Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Underwood,  Mr.  Klink,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Kan- 
joRSKi,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Gekas.  and  Mr. 
Lancaster. 

H.  Con.  Res.  21:  Mr.  Pete  Geren  of  Texas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  36:  Mr.  Gutierrez. 

H.  Res.  14:  Mr.  WALSH,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Schumer,  Miss 
Collins  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr. 
Skaggs.  Ms.  McKinney,  Mr.  Wynn.  and  Mr. 
Dellums. 

H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Goodlatte. 
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HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1993 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  Mr.  John  M.  "Jack"  Car- 
ney, appeared  before  the  Joint  House  and 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  to  deliver 
the  organization's  concerns  and  priorities. 
Commander  Carney,  a  Navy  veteran  of  the 
Korean  war,  presented  a  very  straightforward 
assessment  of  the  state  of  veterans'  t>eneftts 
arxJ  services. 

As  Commander  Carney  pointed  out,  veter- 
ans' programs  have  not  contributed  to  our 
country's  economic  woes  and  certainly  should 
not  bear  an  undue  burden  in  helping  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
VFW  and  other  veterans'  groups  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sacrifices  they  have  already  made 
in  uniform,  are  offering  to  pitch  in  to  help  re- 
solve our  economic  problems,  as  long  as  they 
are  treated  as  fairly  as  all  other  beneficiaries 
of  Federal  programs.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can't 
be  more  reasonable  than  that. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  full  text  of  Commander  Carney's  state- 
ment: 
Statement  of  John  M.  Carney,  Commander 

IN  Chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 

the  United  States 

Messrs.  Chairmen  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittees: It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  ap- 
pear before  you  this  morning  to  address  this 
joint  meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committees.  With  me  today  in 
this  hall  are  the  leaders  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  These  outstanding  individuals 
are  the  elected  national  and  state  officers  of 
the  VFW,  representing  the  grass  roots  mem- 
bership of  an  organization  comprised  of  a 
truly  representative  cross  section  of  Amer- 
ican men  and  women.  I  am  pleased  and  hon- 
ored that  these  great  Americans  and  true  pa- 
triots are  here  with  me  today. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  can  say  to  you  this 
morning  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  continues  as  a  dynamic 
and  vibrant  organization.  Combined  with  our 
great  Ladies  Auxiliary,  the  VFW  represents 
a  force  of  patriotic  men  and  women  nearly  3 
million  strong.  We  believe  that  our  37  years 
of  continuous  growth  attest  to  the  fact  that 
overseas  veterans  recognize  the  importance 
of  joining  a  veterans  organization  that 
stands  up  and  spealis  out  for  them,  their 
families  and  their  country.  We  are  particu- 
larly proud  that  large  numbers  of  younger 
veterans,  such  as  those  who  served  in  Pan- 
ama and  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  joining  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  We  believe  these 
younger  veterans  recognize  that  the  VFW  is 
an  organization  that  is  willing  and  able  to 
take  a  strong  and  effective  stand  on  issues  of 
Importance  to  America  and  her  veterans. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  for  many  years  the 
VFW  has  enjoyed  a  close  professional  rela- 


tionship with  the  House  and  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committees.  We  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  work  with  you.  Chairman 
Montgomery,  and  we  welcome  Senator 
Rockefeller  to  the  chair  of  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  While  we  will  not  al- 
ways agree,  there  should  be  no  question  that 
we  are  in  total  agreement  that  veterans  are 
the  most  deserving  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation and  that  their  well-being  Is  our  fore- 
most goal.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  VFW, 
through  our  outstanding  Washington  Office, 
will  work  with  you  and  your  respective  staffs 
in  achieving  our  common  goals. 

In  September  of  each  year,  the  newly  elect- 
ed leadership  of  the  VFW  meets  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  VFW  membership 
at  our  national  convention.  At  that  time. 
VFW  leaders  also  discuss  and  formulate  leg- 
islative priorities  for  the  coming  year. 
Today,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
those  issues  we  deem  to  be  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority and  urge  your  immediate  attention. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  today,  we  are  witness- 
ing the  dawn  of  a  new  administration.  All 
Americans  are  hopeful  that  our  newly-elect- 
ed President  will  be  successful  in  keeping 
pledges  made  during  the  campaign  to  im- 
prove our  economy,  create  jobs  for  our  peo- 
ple and  build  a  strong  fiscal  foundation  upon 
which  we  can  grow  and  prosper.  To  accom- 
plish his  goals  President  Clinton  now  calls 
upon  our  population  to  sacrifice.  We  ac- 
knowledge the  need  for  fiscal  restraint  and 
reform;  however,  we  hasten  to  point  out  to 
members  of  the  committees  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  veterans  gathered  in  this  room 
today,  the  hundreds  that  are  standing  in  the 
halls  outsidj  this  room,  and  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  combat  veterans  who  make  up  the 
VFW  throughout  this  nation— true  patriots 
whose  contributions  cannot  be  challenged— 
have  already  offered  up  their  fair  share  of 
sacrifice.  These  individuals  answered  their 
country's  call  to  arms  and  now  simply  call 
upon  you  to  preserve  and  protect  their  hard- 
earned  benefits  and  entitlements. 
THE  budget 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  yet  to  sub- 
mit a  federal  budget  for  FY  '94;  however,  we 
foresee  the  shape  and  substance  of  this 
year's  budget  to  be  heavily  influenced  by  the 
turbulent  dynamics  of  this  nation's  eco- 
nomic and  political  environment.  We  fear 
that  in  keeping  with  recent  history,  this  Ad- 
ministration will  also  submit  a  budget  that 
calls  for  VA  to  do  more  with  less. 

I  now  ask  the  members  of  Congress  who 
will  ultimately  vote  on  whether  to  adopt  or 
reject  portions  of  the  Administration's  FY 
"94  budget  request,  to  please  pay  particular 
attention  to  safeguarding  VA  benefits  and 
entitlements  programs  which  are  now  endan- 
gered by  the  budget  cutter's  axe.  Bear  in 
mind,  veterans  benefits  represent  the  small- 
est federal  entitlement  program  and  have 
grown  at  an  annual  rate  from  1985  to  1991  of 
only  2.4  percent.  This  is  less  than  the  rate  of 
inflation.  Compare  this,  for  example,  with 
Medicaid  which  has  had  a  15-percent  growth 
rate  over  the  same  period  and  grew  at  the  as- 
tonishing rate  of  31.5  percent  t>etween  1991 
and  1992.  The  unfairness  of  subjecting  VA  to 
the  same  stringent  budgetary  measures  as 


those  entitlements  which  have  ballooned  be- 
yond all  control  and  reason  is  apparent. 
Nonetheless,  we  fear  this  is  exactly  the  situ- 
ation veterans  are  going  to  face. 

Veterans  health  care  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit  over  the  past  years.  Less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  spend  on  health  care  this  year  will 
go  to  VA  health  care.  A  representative  sam- 
pling of  VA  medical  centers  by  the  authors 
of  the  Independent  Budget  revealed  budget 
shortfalls  ranging  from  $1  million  to  J5  mil- 
lion during  FY  1992.  and  similar  shortages 
are  expected  for  the  current  year.  While  al- 
most all  respondents  in  the  Independent 
Budget  survey  professed  an  increasing  abil- 
ity to  adjust  to  budget  shortfalls,  accommo- 
dation methods  begin  with  the  delay  of  plant 
maintenance  and  equipment  replacement, 
then  to  the  reduction  of  staff  and  finally  out- 
right rationing  of  medical  care.  We  cannot 
convey  strongly  enough  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  the  unfairness  of  subject- 
ing veterans  health  care  to  the  same  cuts 
which  may  be  imposed  on  certain  other  fed- 
eral programs.  Veterans  have  not  only  l)een 
doing  their  part  in  keeping  spending  under 
control;  but,  adjusted  for  inflation,  have  in 
fact  tolerated  a  decline  in  their  programs' 
expenditures.  Veterans  are  not  the  cause  of 
this  nation's  deficit.  Nonetheless,  we  will  do 
our  fair  share  in  reducing  the  deficit,  but  I 
emphasize — fair! 

SEPARATE  appropriations  SUBCOMMriTEE 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  in  a  related  issue,  the 
VFW  strongly  advocates  establishing  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House  separate  appropria- 
tions subcommittees  exclusive  to  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs.  More  and  more 
we  are  witnessing  raids  on  precious  VA  dol- 
lars to  fund  non-veterans  programs.  Veter- 
ans should  not  be  forced  to  compete  within 
one  appropriations  subcommittee  with  other 
agencies  for  the  dwindling  pool  of  Federal 
dollars.  Additionally,  with  a  budget  in  excess 
of  $30  billion,  over  253,000  employees,  and  the 
free-world's  largest  integrated  health-care 
system,  it  only  stands  to  reason  that  funding 
issues  for  this  large  and  complex  Cabinet  de- 
partment would  be  best  addressed  by  exclu- 
sive appropriations  subcommittees. 

ELIGIBILITY'  REFORM 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  at  the  very  heart  of  our 
legislative  agenda  is  the  VFW's  commitment 
to  ensure  that  any  veteran  wishing  to  be 
treated  in  a  VA  medical  facility  is  not  de- 
nied that  care.  Last  year,  the  House  Veter- 
ans" Affairs  Committee  took  the  first  step  in 
realizing  this  end  by  holding  a  hearing  on  re- 
forming the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs' 
eligibility  standards.  We  are  committed  to 
the  basic  premise  that  every  veteran  should 
have  mandated  access  to  a  full  continuum  of 
health  care,  to  include  preventive,  out- 
patient and  inpatient,  long-term  and  nursing 
home  care.  We  wish  to  see  a  cost-effective 
combination  of  services  administered  by  VA 
that  would  constitute  a  wide-ranging  social- 
economic  safety  net  for  veterans. 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
that  as  the  debate  over  eligibility  reform 
continues,  proposals  have  surfaced  to  allow 
non-veterans  to  be  treated  in  VA  medical 
centers.  It  is  the  VFW's  strongly  held  con- 
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viction  that  the  opening  of  our  VA  health- 
care system  to  the  non-veteran  population 
should  not  even  be  considered  until  VA  pro- 
vides access  to  all  this  nation's  veterans. 
Simply  stated,  we  call  on  VA  to  put  its 
health-care  delivery  house  in  order— provide 
all  veterans  access  to  the  VA  system— before 
declarinsr  there  is  room  to  treat  non-veter- 
ans. Once  this  is  accomplished,  and  only 
then,  will  we  consider  allowing  non-veterans 
access  to  the  VA  health  care  system. 

It  is  a  fact  that  through  the  years  certain 
non-veterans  have  been  receiving  care  at  VA 
facilities.  For  example,  cases  considered  un- 
usual by  medical  schools  affiliated  with  the 
VA  are,  on  occasion,  admitted  to  VA  treat- 
ment facilities  as  part  of  research  and  con- 
tinuing medical-educational  studies.  Addi- 
tionally, the  VA  shares  certain  costly  high- 
tech  medical  equipment  with  the  general 
health-care  community.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  a  policy  that  allows  VA  patients  to  ben- 
efit by  similar  arrangements  and  receive 
care  in  private  facilities  when  such  is  not 
available  within  VA. 

The  VFW  has  known  about  and  acceded  to 
these  arrangements  through  the  years  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  they  are  often  borne 
of  necessity  and  that  the  veteran  community 
benefits  by  them  since  they  enhance  the  VA 
health-care  system.  However,  the  VFW  has 
always  adamantly  maintained  that  the  VA 
health-care  system  remain  dedicated  to  this 
nation's  veterans  and  that  its  mission  not  be 
altered  in  order  to  serve  the  non-veteran 
community. 

MILITARY  RETIRED  PAY/VA  COMPENSATION 
OFFSET 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  the  VFW  continues  its 
strong  support  for  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  the  present  dollar-for-dollar  offset 
of  military  retired  pay  when  the  retiree  is 
also  in  receipt  of  VA  disability  compensa- 
tion. We  would  like  to  commend  Congress- 
man Michael  Bilirakis,  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  VA  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Pension,  and  from  my  home 
state  of  Florida,  for  again  championing  this 
cause  by  introducing  legislation  that  will 
correct  this  inequity.  Even  though  military 
retirement  pay  for  longevity  and  VA  disabil- 
ity compensation  are  separate  and  distinct, 
one  continues  to  be  offset  by  the  other.  It  is 
unconscionable  to  require  several  hundred 
thousand  disabled  military  retirees  to  lit- 
erally finance  their  own  disability  com- 
pensation out  of  their  earned  retired  pay. 

COLA 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  the  VFW  continues  to 
support  full  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 
all  VA  compensation  recipients  and  military 
retirees.  Many  of  those  in  receipt  of  VA  ben- 
efits, including  military  retirees,  live  on  lim- 
ited or  fixed  incomes,  much  of  which  contin- 
ues to  be  eroded  by  inflation.  Recently,  the 
suggestion  has  been  raised  to  freeze  all  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  in  order  to  help  reduce 
this  nation's  deficit.  We  oppose  any  such 
freeze:  however,  unless  it  affects  the  recipi- 
ents of  all  Federal  programs,  to  include  So- 
cial Security.  The  national  debt  must  not  be 
reduced  solely  at  the  expense  of  our  nation's 
veterans. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERY 

The  VFW  actively  supports  legislation 
that  would  provide  an  open  national  ceme- 
tery in  every  state.  Because  a  great  number 
of  national  cemeteries  are  closed,  the  survi- 
vors of  eligible  veterans  are  forced  to  either 
seek  the  veteran's  interment  far  from  home 
or  through  other  sources — generally  at 
greater  expense.  We  believe  that  providing 
an  open  national  cemetery  in  every  state  is 
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the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Crovernment 
inasmuch  as  veterans  were  inducted  into 
military  service  by  that  government.  Bear  in 
mind,  a  burial  with  distinction  by  a  grateful 
nation  is  the  singular  benefit  afforded  all 
veterans. 

VETERANS  EMPLOYME.NT 

Messrs.  Chairmen,  when  we  last  appeared 
before  this  Joint  Committee,  we  expressed 
deep  concern  over  the  softening  federal  com- 
mitment toward  providing  maximum  em- 
ployment and  training  opportunities  for  vet- 
erans. While  there  is  still  cause  for  concern, 
we  are  doubly  pleased  with  the  efforts  of  this 
Joint  Committee  in  spearheading  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  that  restored  eligibility 
for  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Authority 
(VRA)  program  for  certain  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  E>a. 

As  a  result  of  the  latest  changes,  non-dis- 
abled and  non-theatre  veterans  from  the 
Vietnam  Era  are  now  able  to  resume  compet- 
ing with  other  veterans  for  a  non-competi- 
tive appointment  through  the  VRA  program 
when  starting  their  careers  with  a  federal  ci- 
vilian agency.  We  feel  that  this  is  as  it 
should  be. 

We  continue  to  be  alarmed,  however,  over 
the  broader  issue  of  "veterans  preference" 
and  how  it  is  no  longer  being  properly  ob- 
served by  many  federal  agencies'  hiring  offi- 
cials when  filling  vacancies. 

Our  mail  from  veterans  complaining  of  this 
situation  continues  to  grow,  and  I  am  sure 
all  of  you  are  experiencing  the  same  situa- 
tion. These  veterans— many  of  whom  partici- 
pated in  Desert  Storm  and  have  often  been 
involuntarily  discharged  due  to  the 
drawdown— are  complaining  that  while  they 
have  sufficient  skills  and  abilities  for  the 
mostly  entry-level  jobs  for  which  they  are 
applying,  they  are  nonetheless  not  being 
hired  despite  their  veterans  preference  sta- 
tus. 

Nearly  three  years  ago.  several  members  of 
the  House  requested  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  to  determine  whether  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM)  and 
other  agencies  are  giving  veterans  preferred 
consideration  for  jobs  as  provided  for  by  the 
"Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944."  Congress 
additionally  requested  to  know  why  veterans 
are  not  being  hired  even  when  receiving  vet- 
erans points.  The  GAO  Report  released  last 
March  after  an  18-months  study,  found  that 
the  most  serious  breaches  occur  after  the 
veteran  applicant  is  in  the  system. 

Of  the  more  than  1,100  randomly  selected 
certificates  of  eligible  candidates  reviewed 
and  of  the  over  1,800  federal  job  applications 
submitted  by  persons  on  those  certificates  it 
was  found  that  only  21  percent  of  the  avail- 
able veterans  who  were  ranked  first  on  the 
certificates  were  hired.  We  recognize  of 
course  that  present  law  and  regulations  per- 
mit hiring  officials  to  consider  a  variety  of 
candidate  sources  when  filling  vacancies. 
For  instance,  instead  of  selecting  the  top 
candidate  on  a  certificate^who  may  be  a 
veteran— a  manager  may  select  an  internal 
candidate  applying  for  promotion  or  select 
someone  outside  the  agency  through  the 
Outstanding  Scholar  progrram. 

While  individuals  hired  through  these 
other  sources  may  include  veterans,  these 
sources  do  not  generally  provide  veterans 
with  special  preference.  Although  GAO  found 
that  certificates  were  often  returned  when 
non-veterans,  as  well  as  when  veterans,  were 
the  top-ranked  candidate,  those  certificates 
with  a  veteran  at  the  top  were  more  likely  to 
be  returned  without  selection. 

However,  the  fact  that  only  21  percent  of 
the  available  veterans  who  were  ranked  first 
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on  OPM  and  executive  agencies  certificates 
were  hired  is  unacceptable.  This  fact  suggest 
that  when  given  the  choice,  hiring  officials, 
a  majority  of  the  time,  would  rather  fill  a 
vacancy  from  another  source  or  not  fill  the 
vacancy  at  all. 

This  is  clearly  not  what  this  body  had  in 
mind  when  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  was 
first  enacted,  and  we  urge  that  this  Joint 
Committee  give  early  attention  to  correct- 
ing this  problem  during  the  current  session. 

DEFENSE  READINESS 

Another  issue  which  I  will  address  at  this 
time  is  the  administration's  proposal  to  lift 
the  ban  on  homosexuals  serving  in  the 
Armed  Service.  While  this  matter  falls  under 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committees,  it  also  holds  poten- 
tially serious  consequences  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, coupled  with  the  VFW's  ongoing  advo- 
cacy on  behalf  of  a  strong  and  effective  na- 
tional defense,  that  I  address  this  matter 
here  today.  As  articulated  in  current  VFW 
Resolution  No.  416,  "Oppose  Homosexual  Ac- 
ceptance in  the  Military,"  this  organization 
is  deeply  concerned  over  the  impact  any  such 
change  of  policy  would  have  on  our  Armed 
Forces.  We  unequivocally  oppose  the  efforts 
of  those  who  would  force  the  military  serv- 
ices to  accept  or  retain  homosexuals  in  the 
military. 

This  issue  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  our 
military  leaders  are  gravely  and,  in  our  view, 
appropriately  concerned  about  the  harmful 
Impact  such  a  change  would  have  on  our 
Armed  Forces  and  this  nation's  common  de- 
fense at  this  critical  juncture  in  history.  It 
is  our  hope  that  President  Clinton  will  listen 
to  the  informed  counsel  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  well  as  other 
military  leaders  on  this  issue.  It  is  our  belief 
that  if  the  President  does  heed  their  advice, 
the  conclusion  will  be  inescapable  that  the 
ban  should  remain  in  place. 

The  last  thing  I  will  address  here  today 
with  respect  to  this  issue  is  the  potential  im- 
pact that  any  such  change  would  have  for 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  One 
problem  which  immediately  presents  itself  is 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  a  same 
sex  partner  may  be  defined  as  a  legal  spouse 
for  the  purposes  of  VA  benefit  determina- 
tions, such  as  Death  Indemnity  Compensa- 
tion. This  matter  is  far  from  being  resolved 
in  the  civilian  sector  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
see  VA  being  forced  into  the  situation  of 
having  to  somehow  resolve  this  labyrinthine 
legal  issue.  We  would  also  point  out  that  the 
sudden  infusion  of  an  openly  homosexual 
population  into  the  military  poses  grave 
challenges  to  the  resources  and  wherewithal 
of  the  VA  health-care  system.  The  VFW  is 
anxiously  awaiting,  and  intends  to  closely 
monitor,  the  congressional  hearings  which 
are  to  be  conducted  later  this  month  when 
the  VA  will  address  the  issue  of  what  effects 
lifting  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the  mili- 
tary will  pose  for  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs. 


A  LOST  GENERATION'S  OPEN  LET- 
TER TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  SONNY  CALLAHAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1993 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 

asked   by   my   constituent,    Millie   Hobbs,   to 
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share  with  my  colleagues  a  tetter  expressing 
her  concerns  and  those  of  several  others. 

The  open  letter  comments  on  many  issues 
facing  Americans  today.  Ms.  Hobbs  and  those 
who  also  signed  the  open  letter  believed  its  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record  was  a 
good  way  to  have  their  voices  heard  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  their  presen- 
tation, 
A  Lost  Generation's  Open  Letter  to  the 

President  and  Congress  of  the  United 

States 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  apprehension  and 
dread  for  the  future  of  our  country  that  I 
write  to  you — for  I  realize  more  than  ever  be- 
fore that  I  am  a  member  of  America's  lost 
generation. 

When  I  use  the  phrase  "lost  generation"  I 
refer  to  those  of  us  in  America  who  belong  to 
an  era  in  which  we  were  taught  by  our  par- 
ents to  pattern  our  lives  on  the  values  es- 
poused in  the  "Good  Book"— the  Bible.  We 
live  our  lives  making  daily  choices  between 
right  and  wrong— again,  based  on  the  Chris- 
tian concept. 

What  is  happening  in  America?  Is  every- 
thing we  were  taught  to  believe  by  our  par- 
ents and  grandparents  null  and  void  today? 

Who  in  the  three  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment represents  our  beliefs  today?  None,  it 
seems.  We  have  a  liberal  majority  Congress, 
a  liberal  Supreme  Court,  and  now  a  liberal 
President  and  Cabinet  who  support  life 
styles  and  issues  that  we  were  taught  were 
wrong— softness  on  the  use  of  drugs,  the 
condoning  of  homosexuality,  over-indulgence 
in  pre-marital  sex,  the  random  killing  of  un- 
born children,  filthy  language  and  pornog- 
raphy on  every  corner  of  every  town,  and 
even  a  liberal-biased  media  running  uncon- 
trolled telling  half-truths  and  unsubstan- 
tiated tales  without  recourse  for  those  ma- 
ligned by  the  powerful  "poisoned  pen".  All 
these  things  make  me  ask.  "Has  Congress 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  become  the  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  of  today?" 

How  has  the  docile  acceptance  of  these 
graphic  changes  in  America's  society  come 
upon  us  with  such  fervor  and  devastation? 
What  has  happened  to  the  safeguards  set  up 
by  our  forefathers  who  believed  "in  God  we 
trust". 

This  erosion  of  our  beliefs  has  left  many 
such  as  I  in  a  state  of  deep  disillusionment 
to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight— 
and  no  hopeful  solution. 

With  no  voice  whatsoever  in  our  defense, 
Americans  today  are  heavily  overtaxed. 
Still,  her  elected  leaders  seem  to  have  no  re- 
morse for  the  plight  of  the  Middle  Class  in 
this  matter.  Our  congressional  employees 
continue  to  consider  more  ways  to  tax  "the 
hands  that  feed  the  country."  Even  now  our 
Congress  and  our  newly  elected  over-aggres- 
sive President  are  planning  on  more  taxes— 
on  energy,  retirement,  social  security— per- 
haps even  the  air  we  breath.  If  their  plans 
succeed,  most  retiring  Americans  will  never 
live  to  spend  the  payments  they  made  to 
their  social  security  retirement  plan.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  the  general  idea,  right? 

However,  at  the  same  time  while  middle 
Americans  struggle  to  provide  the  bare  ne- 
cessities of  life  for  their  families,  our  elected 
elite  drive  around  in  limos.  live  in  mansions, 
wear  the  most  expensive  clothes,  dine  in  the 
very  best  restaurants,  travel  extensively, 
home  and  abroad,  and  manage  occasionally 
to  vote  themselves  an  annual  raise  equal  in 
one  lump  sum  to  more  than  most  Americans 
make  in  a  year.  This  leads  to  my  next  ques- 
tions, "When  taxes  finally  kill  off  the  'mid- 
dle class'  who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  life- 
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styles  of  our  rich  and  famous  employees  in 
Washington,  D.C.?"  "Will  the  head  of  the 
beast  be  allowed  to  totally  consume  the  body 
so  that  both  will  eventually  perish?" 

Nowhere  in  any  business  of  which  I  know  is 
it  permissible  for  the  employer  (the  people) 
to  allow  the  employees  (Congress)  to  decide 
their  own  raises,  make  all  the  rules,  and  tell 
the  boss  what  he  can  or  cannot  do  with  his 
own  enterprise.  This  system  is  unreliable 
and  will  fail  sooner  or  later.  The  employer 
becomes  too  weak  and  the  employee  too  pow- 
erful—the one  who  pays  the  bills  will  become 
bankrupt  and  the  employee  will  have  de- 
stroyed the  very  system  that  sustained  him 
because  he  took  too  much  for  himself— giv- 
ing nothing  back  to  the  system. 

Any  protests,  such  as  this  one,  voiced 
against  these  practices  are  ignored  by  most 
of  Congress  or  other  leaders  as  to  having  no 
valid  substance  that  should  be  considered. 
Our  leaders  seem  to  believe  that  those  of  us 
who  hold  such  beliefs  are  uneducated,  big- 
oted, hillbilly  "rednecks"  who  are  out  of 
step  with  the  "new  progressive  times."  We 
highly  resent  such  attitudes  which  are  dis- 
criminatory. Such  elitest  thinking  promotes 
further  and  deeper  divisions  of  sectionalism 
of  thought  in  our  country.  This  is  not  good 
for  America!  We  feel  alienated  from  our  own 
society.  The  real  bigots  are  those  who  have 
the  audacity  to  label  others  as  bigots  just 
because  some  do  not  feel  the  same  way  they 
do  about  issues.  Is  individualism  in  America 
dead?  Whatever  is  wrong  with  having  diverse 
opinions  on  issues?  I  believe  it  is  healthy. 
Otherwise,  are  we  all  to  become  clones  of  one 
another  in  one  giant  melting  pot?  I  hope  not. 

When  I  look  at  America  today  I  see  evolv- 
ing a  feudal  system  similar  to  the  one  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  in  Europe.  A  system  that 
is  divided  between  an  emerging  group  of  non- 
taxed  royalty,  lords,  and  ladles,  and  a  peas- 
antry of  poor  and  middle  class  taxpayers. 
The  rich  and  powerful  and  the  poor  feeding 
off  the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  the  over- 
taxed middle  class.  This  is  the  same  type 
system  from  which  our  forefathers  fied  to 
America  to  escape.  A  system  of  the  Wasteful 
Wealthy  elite  and  the  Helpless  Hopeless  mid- 
dle class.  Will  history  repeat  itself? 

We,  as  Americans,  do  not  want  a  King.  We 
do  not  want  a  Queen!  We  do  not  want  a 
Royal  Court!  We  do  not  want  royal  decrees 
(executive  orders)  that  have  no  valid  rep- 
resentation of  the  masses  but  are  only  an 
edict  from  a  "chosen"  few  who  have  the  ear 
of  the  Royal  Court  and  the  King. 

Our  petition  to  Congress  and  our  President 
is,  "Do  not  try  and  force  us,  the  forgotten 
generation,  to  live  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
major  issues  with  those  we  have  hired  to  rep- 
resent us."  Our  voices  cry  out  in  unison- 
will  you  hear?  Our  pain  and  unhappiness  is 
real— Do  you  care? 

A  Madalyn  Murray  O'Hair  of  atheism  can 
catch  the  ears  of  Congress  for  hours  on  end. 
A  Millie  Hobbs  of  Christianity  will  be  heard 
by  no  one  but  will  instead  be  labeled  a  Bible- 
belt  redneck  and  bigot!  Atheists  in  America 
today  are  touted,  listened  to,  written  up  in 
history  books  and  given  the  unlimited  Hoor 
of  Congress.  Christians  in  America  today  are 
belittled,  have  deaf  ears  turned  to  them,  are 
labeled  fanatics,  are  given  no  credence  what- 
soever, and  are  persecuted  daily  by  our  coun- 
try's leadership  and  the  liberal  media.  Amer- 
ica is  definitely  back  in  the  Dark  Ages  where 
God  and  religion  is  concerned!  How  has  this 
happened? 

Contrary  to  the  beliefs  of  some,  just  be- 
cause we  have  conservative  beliefs — God, 
country,  motherhood,  and  "apple  pie" — does 
not  mean  we  are  ignorant,  redneck,  and  out 
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of  tune  with  these  times.  Believe  it  or  not, 
we  have  some  high  I.Q.'s  between  our  coun- 
try ears.  And  all  Americans  do  not  need  law 
degrees  or  any  other  kind,  for  that  matter, 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  truth  from  lies  or 
right  from  wrong!  And  while  we  do  believe  in 
the  rights  of  minorities,  we  do  not  want  to 
see  the  rights  of  the  majority  usurped  in  the 
process.  What  common  sense  does  this  make? 
The  Minority  ruling  the  Majority?  This  is 
Democracy?  If  so.  I.  for  one.  don't  like  it! 
And  I'm  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  say  so!  As 
an  American,  I  am  entitled  to  my  own  indi- 
vidual beliefs  and  opinions,  whether  anyone 
else  agrees  with  them  or  not.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  being  force-fed  and  coerced— by 
those  in  control  of  the  President's  Office  or 
the  American  Congress — to  accept  as  my  own 
beliefs  concepts  which  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  are  wrong.  I  am  not  alone. 

In  the  matter  of  accusations  of  "bigotry" 
being  used  on  the  hour  and  by  the  hour  by 
Congress  and  the  media  as  a  "feel  guilty" 
conscience  tool  for  whipping  down  any  objec- 
tions one  might  have  for  special  treatment 
of  one  minority  group  or  another  over  the 
standard  treatment  of  the  majority,  this  tac- 
tic has  been  tieaten  into  the  ground  and  is 
now  beginning  to  reap  the  reverse  results  de- 
sired. 

Most  Americans  will  acquire  a  normal  re- 
spect for  all  persons  because  of  their  individ- 
ual contributions  to  society,  and  their  per- 
sonal character,  not  because  of  an  "accident 
of  birth"  or  atrocities  perpetrated  against 
someone.  This  would  be  a  sympathy  respect 
without  merit.  The  real  truth  is,  if  any  per- 
son wants  respect  from  others,  he  or  she 
must  earn  it  first  on  his  or  her  own  merits 
not  because  of  skin  color,  (white,  yellow,  or 
black)  sex.  age.  or  wrongs  of  the  past.  Many 
individuals  of  different  minorities  have  al- 
ready proven  this  in  the  past^-George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  and  Amelia  Earhart.  to  name 
two.  They  did  not  wait  on  a  perfected  society 
to  act.  After  all.  who  among  us  is  wise 
enough  to  pass  fair  judgement?  Just  who  re- 
ceives the  punishment?  How  long  is  the  sen- 
tence? 

There  are  many  other  issues  pertaining  to 
living  in  America  today  that  I  would  like  to 
address  that  greatly  disturb  me.  However.  I 
feel  that  what  I  have  already  written  here 
will  never  be  read  or  considered  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  being  sent.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  I  am  still  a  part  of  an  American  democ- 
racy and  that  someone  will  hear  my  voice, 
but  I  long  ago  gave  up  that  fantasy.  This 
American  has  finally  "stopped  dreaming" 
and  can  now  honestly  smell  the  future  winds 
that  blow  across  this  country  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Washington.  D.C.— "you  either  go 
along  with  the  liberals  or  get  lost."  So.  I. 
like  many  others.  Am  lost  in  America  today. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  again  remind  the 
members  of  our  Congress  and  our  new  Presi- 
dent to  recall  the  study  of  past  world  his- 
tories, especially  the  Greek  and  Roman  em- 
pires. Before  the  failure  of  these  once  great 
empires,  moral  decadence  preceded  their 
governments'  fall. 

We.  of  the  lost  generation  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  in  this  letter,  feel  that  America 
today  is  in  the  throngs  of  great  moral  decay. 
Will  it  become  fatal  to  her  ultimate  sur- 
vival? Only  time  and  the  actions  of  those 
who  are  her  citizens,  those  who  rule  her.  and 
those  who  love  her  will  tell. 
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INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN'S  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1993 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  March  8, 
marks  the  observance  of  International  Wonn- 
en's  Day.  In  an  eflorl  to  highlight  this.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  first  World  Conference  on 
Human  Rights  in  25  years  which  will  be  held 
in  Vienna  in  June  of  this  year.  Although  a  final 
agenda  has  not  yet  been  determined  for  the 
conference,  there  appears  to  be  insufficient  at- 
tention being  given  to  the  human  rights 
abuses  suffered  by  women  specifically  as  a 
result  of  their  gender. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  left  in  the  minds  of 
the  world  community  that  special  forms  of  tor- 
ture and  mistreatment  are  created  especially 
for  women,  that  uncertainty  must  be  eradi- 
cated by  now  through  the  horriWe  examples 
being  given  to  us  in  Bosnia.  As  Nihada  Kadic 
of  \he  Croation  women's  group  Tresnjevka 
said,  "raping  a  woman  is  a  message  from 
man  to  man,  warrior  to  warrior."  Estimates  of 
women  who  have  suffered  this  abuse  are 
reaching  50,000,  according  to  Bosnian  Min- 
istry for  Inferior  Affairs. 

But  crimes  of  rape  arxj  other  violations 
against  women  are  not  limited  to  times  of  war. 
All  over  the  world,  women  are  used  as  a  me- 
dium to  send  threats  to  a  brother,  husband,  or 
father  for  his  political  activity.  There  has  been 
little  outcry  by  the  international  community.  It 
was  not  until  1991  that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  recognized  rape  as  a  form  of  torture  in 
its  human  rights  reports. 

On  July  17.  1980,  the  United  States  signed 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Discnmination  Against  Women 
[Women's  Convention).  This  treaty  provides  an 
international  standard  for  the  treatment  of 
women  and  an  institutional  mecfianism  to  pro- 
rrrote  this  standard.  The  signing  of  an  inter- 
national human  rights  treaty  signals  intent  to 
ratify.  During  his  administration.  President 
Carter  took  the  next  step  by  submitting  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. But  sadly,  no  further  action  has  since 
t)een  taken. 

Ratification  of  this  Convention  is  significant 
to  the  United  States.  Despite  the  fact  that 
much  of  U.S.  law  is  already  in  compliance  with 
the  treaty,  ratification  is  proof  that  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  human  rights  is  sound  and  not  lin> 
ited  to  just  within  our  own  borders.  Participa- 
tion by  ttTe  United  States  woukj  lend  signifi- 
cant weight  to  the  treaty's  enforcement.  The 
United  States  played  a  major  role  in  drafting 
the  treaty.  Now,  it  shoukJ  stand  by  its  commit- 
ment by  ratifying  it. 

In  the  102d  Congress,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives overwhelmingly  passed  House 
Resolution  115,  calling  on  the  PreskJent  and 
the  Senate  to  act  on  ratification  of  the  Wonv 
en's  Convention  without  any  furtfier  delay. 
That  sentiment  has  not  cfianged  with  the  new 
Congress  or  the  new  administratkjn. 

It  is  time  for  the  worW  community  and  the 
United  States  to  recognize  and  defend  the  in- 
cHvklual  nghts  of  women.  On  International 
Women's  Day.  I  challenge  leaders  of  all  na- 
tions to  adfiere  to  the  international  human 
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rights  agreements  to  which  they  are  already 
committed,  and  if  they  have  not  already  dor>e 
so,  to  take  ttie  appropriate  steps  to  ratify  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Women's  Con- 
vention. 


EAGLE  SCOUT  HONORED 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1993 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  an  outstarxJing  young  individual 
from  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
who  has  completed  a  major  goal  in  his  scout- 
ing career.  John  Gelsomirra  of  Riverside.  IL. 
will  be  honored  at  an  Eagle  Scout  Court  of 
Honor. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  all  young  men  in  America  attain  the 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  This  high  honor  can  only 
be  earned  by  tfiose  scouts  demonstrating  ex- 
traordinary leadership  abilities.  During  his 
years  of  Scouting.  John  has  been  very  active. 
As  a  Cub  Scout,  he  earned  all  ranks  up  and 
through  Arrow  of  Light  as  well  as  the  Cub 
Scout  religious  award  for  Catfrolk;  Scouts — 
Parvuli  Dei.  As  a  Boy  Scout.  John  worthed  dili- 
gently on  his  ranks  from  Tenderfoot  through 
Life  Scout  in  3  years.  His  Eagle  Scout  project 
was  completed  during  ttie  month  of  August 
1992.  and  was  then  dedicated  in  October 
1 992.  To  date,  he  has  earned  22  merit  badges 
and  is  presently  working  toward  his  first  palm. 
John  has  actively  assisted  every  Eagle  Scout 
project  for  members  of  Troop  No.  92  since 
joining,  and  now  serves  as  senior  patrol  leader 
of  thie  troop  working  closely  with  the  younger 
scouts  on  their  advancement  projects. 

In  addition  to  his  service  at  school,  church 
and  scouts,  John  has  volunteered  many  hours 
of  service  to  tfie  village  of  Riverside  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  and  the  Riverside  Chanrv 
bet  of  Commerce.  This  proven  commitment  to 
his  community  is  exceptional  and  serves  as  an 
example  for  others  to  follow. 

In  light  of  the  commendable  leadership  and 
courageous  activities  performed  by  this  fine 
young  man,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
honoring  John  Gelsomino  for  attaining  the 
highest  honor  in  Scouting — the  rank  of  Eagle. 
Let  us  wish  him  tfie  very  Ijest  in  all  of  his  en- 
deavors. 


LETS  USE  TOBACCO  TAXES  TO 
PAY  FOR  HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1993 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  the  Tobacco  Health 
Tax  Act.  This  bill  will  raise  the  cigarette  excise 
tax  to  Si  per  pack  as  a  way  to  finance  health 
care  refomi.  It  will  raise  Si  0  to  $12  billion  an- 
nually. This  rrxjney  would  be  earmarked  for 
access  to  health  care  starting  with  pregnant 
women  arxj  chikjren. 
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The  Members  of  Congress  who  support  this 
legislation  represent  a  wide  range  of  proposals 
for  reforming  our  health  care  system — from 
managed  competition  to  single  payer.  I  am 
proud  to  fiave  Congressmen  Pete  Stark, 
Sander  Levin,  and  Jim  McDermott  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Health  Subcommittee  as 
original  cosponsors.  We  may  not  agree  on  the 
best  way  to  reform  the  health  care  system,  but 
we  agree  on  the  best  way  to  help  pay  for  it: 
a  tax  on  cigarettes. 

The  Si  tobacco  tax  will  provide  health  care 
for  over  5  million  Americans.  When  we  couple 
tobacco  taxes  with  other  sources,  we  can  af- 
ford to  provide  universal  coverage. 

We  know  that  illnesses  related  to  cigarette 
smoking  are  responsible  for  approximately  S24 
billion  of  the  Nation's  health  care  bill,  but  the 
current  tax  on  tobacco  generates  only  Si  4.5 
billion  in  revenue. 

The  Si  tax  is  just  a  down  payment  on  re- 
covering the  cost  of  smoking — smoking  costs 
our  country  S40  billion  in  lost  productivity.  We 
rank  at  the  bottom  among  developed  nations 
for  tot)acco  tax  rates — we  should  get  the  to- 
bacco tax  to  at  least  S2  per  pack  in  the  near 
future. 

A  tobacco  tax  stops  children  from  snx)king 
and  saves  lives.  Studies  show  that  a  dollar  to- 
bacco tax  will  save  nearly  1  million  lives  over 
time  and  prevent  more  deaths  than  illicit  drugs 
have  caused  througfwut  U.S.  history. 

Polls  show  strong  support  for  tobacco  taxes 
especially  when  they  are  tied  to  health  care 
reform.  It  is  unusual  in  polling  for  taxes  to 
enjoy  the  support  of  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
Amerk:an  publk;  as  do  tobacco  taxes. 

The  Senate  companion  to  this  legislation  is 
sponsored  by  Senator  Bill  Bradley.  His  lead- 
ership on  this  issue  has  been  outstandir>g. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  legislation. 


NATIONAL  SAFE  PLACE  WEEK 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1993 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  October  of 
this  year,  10  years  will  have  passed  since  the 
YMCA  Center  for  '/outh  Alternatives,  located 
in  my  hometown  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  es- 
tablished an  innovative  program  designed  to 
assist  youth  and  families  in  crisis  situations. 

This  novel  outreach  program,  which  is  very 
appropriately  named  Project  Safe  Place,  con> 
bines  ttie  services  of  youth  service  agencies, 
the  business  community,  and  a  network  of 
committed  volunteers.  A  youth  in  trout>le  may 
enter  a  business  or  publk:  location  displaying 
the  Project  Safe  Place  logo  and  be  assured  of 
a  secure  place  to  wait  unfil  transportation  to  a 
youth  shelter  is  provided. 

Since  its  inception  in  1983.  100  cities  have 
begun  Project  Safe  Place  programs  and  more 
than  1 1  .odo  young  people  have  been  served. 
Moreover,  intervention  at  the  eariy  stages  of  a 
crisis,  which  Project  Safe  Place  provkles,  per- 
mits an  opportunity  for  lasting  problem  resolu- 
tion. 

To  commemorate  the  10th  anniversary  of 
Project  Safe  Place.  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation whk:h  would  designate  the  first  week 
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of  October,  1993  as  "National  Safe  Place 
Week."  I  invite  all  our  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
recognizing  this  program  which  has  been  cited 
by  txjth  President  Reagan  and  the  National 
League  of  Cities  by  cosponsoring  this  meas- 
ure. Let  us  signal  our  support  for  those  who 
ensure  a  safe  place  for  our  Nation's  children. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  TAXPAYER 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  JON  KYL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1993 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Taxpayer  Protection  Act  which  will  pro- 
hibit agencies  of  the  Government  from  extend- 
ing credit  or  providing  loans  to  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  already  in  arrears  or  in  default 
to  other  U.S.  Government  agencies. 

Last  year,  Russia  annourwed  it  could  not 
repay  the  S80  billion  of  debt  payments  that  it 
owes  Western  creditors,  some  SI  8  billion  of 
which  is  due  this  year.  Instead,  Moscow  arv 
nounced  it  would  pay  no  rrxjre  than  S2.5  bil- 
lion to  all  of  its  creditors,  just  a  fraction  of  what 
Is  actually  due.  Already  Russia  is  S400  million 
in  arrears  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  And, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mike  Espy  acknowl- 
edged that  Russia's  defaults  could  reach  Si 
billion  by  May.  Yet,  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  is  planning  to  provide  Russia  with  addi- 
tional loans — maytje  as  much  as  S5  billion. 
The  Exim  Bank  is  proceeding  with  the  loans 
even  though  tfiere  is  no  evidence  that  Russia 
will  be  able  to  settle  its  account  with  CCC  in 
the  near  future.  In  fact,  the  administration 
knows  that  Russia  cannot  repay  all  the  debt  it 
owes. 

Instead  of  repaying  debt,  Russian  capital  is 
tseing  stashed  in  overseas  banks.  So  while  the 
West  loaned  Russia  Si  7  billion  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Russia 
sent  SIO  billion  abroad.  One  Joumal  analyst 
questioned whether  the  West  is  wast- 
ing much  of  the  money  it's  spending  helping 
the  economy,"  and  another  stated,  "It  seems 
useless  to  put  additional  money  into  that  econ- 
omy." 

U.S.  banks  would  not  be  permitted  to  make 
a  home  loan  or  commercial  loan  to  such  an 
uncreditworthy  txirrower.  What's  good  for 
loans  to  Americans  sfraukj  be  good  for  loans 
to  Russia  or  other  countries;  t)ad  credit,  no 
loan.  As  Americans  are  now  t)eing  asked  to 
sacrlfk^e  t)ecause  of  our  public  debt,  I  tjelieve 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  ensure  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  protected  by  ensuring  that 
foreign  loans/credit  guarantees  are  made  to 
creditworthy  recipients  only. 


SPEECH  BY  REAR  ADM.  J.  LLOYD 
ABBOT,  JR. 


HON.  SONNY  CALLAHAN 

OF  ALABAMA 
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Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 

asked  by  one  of  my  constituents  to  share  a 

document  with  my  colleagues. 
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The  speech  was  delivered  to  the  Alabama 
Department,  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  on  February  6,  1993,  by  Rear  Adm.  J. 
Lloyd  Abbot,  Jr.,  USN,  retired.  Admiral  Abbot 
presented  his  views  on  the  issue  of  homo- 
sexuals sen/ing  in  the  military  tased  on  his 
many  years  of  experience  and  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Admiral  At)tx)t's  opinion  on  military  issues  is 
well  respected  in  my  district,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  time  to  review  his  presen- 
tation. 

Speech  by  Rear  adm.  J.  Lloyd  Abbot,  Jr., 

USN,  Retired 
On  June  16th.  1935,  I  raised  my  right  hand 
and  swore  an  oath  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  to  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  In  other 
words,  ten  days  short  of  my  seventeenth 
birthday.  I  made  a  commitment  for  life.  I've 
never  been  sorry  or  even  had  any  second 
thoughts.  Thirty-nine  years  after  I  took  that 
oath  the  President's  pleasure  waned  a  bit,  so 
I  left  active  duty,  but  in  retirement  I've  con- 
sidered my  obligation  under  the  oath  to  be 
just  as  binding  as  it's  always  been. 

During  my  lifetime.  United  States  Armed 
Forces  have  faced  quite  a  number  of  major 
crises.  Among  them  are:  World  War  I.  World 
War  U.  The  Korean  War.  The  Viet  Nam  War, 
The  Cold  War,  and  The  Gulf  War,  to  name  a 
few.  During  these  same  years  the  Armed 
Forces  also  have  had  to  face  big  setbacks  in 
funding,  and  in  support  by  the  government 
and  the  people.  During  the  Great  Depression, 
in  the  early  thirties,  there  was  a  flat,  across- 
the-tjoard,  15%  cut  in  pay  and  allowances.  In- 
cidentally, that  cut  applied  to  everybody  on 
the  federal  payroll,  including  the  President 
and  members  of  Congress.  It  was  accepted  by 
all,  with  a  minimum  of  grousing,  t>ecause  all 
understood  the  seriousness  of  the  govern- 
ment's financial  situation,  and  everybody's 
pay  was  cut.  No  exceptions.  One  wonders  if 
we  will  ever  have  the  guts  to  do  anything 
like  that  again.  During  all  these  years,  in 
Wartime  and  Peacetime.  Depression  and 
Prosperity,  Popular  Support  and  Cold  Shoul- 
der, Feast  and  Famine,  the  Armed  Forces 
managed  somehow  to  maintain  their  esprit 
de  corps,  their  morale,  and  most  important, 
their  combat  capability. 

Today.  February  6.  1993.  I  say  to  the  Ala- 
bama Department  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart  that  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  face  a  greater  crisis  than 
any  which  they've  faced  since  the  nation  was 
founded  in  1776!  Am  I  talking  about  runaway 
budget  deficits?  No.  Am  I  talking  about  the 
prospect  of  cutting  back  the  size  of  United 
States  Military  Forces  to  a  dangerously  low 
point?  No.  Am  I  talking  about  the  unt)eliev- 
able  multi-trillion-dollar  National  Debt?  No. 
Am  I  talking  about  Somalia  as  a  Tar  Baby? 
No.  Am  I  talking  about  the  tinder  boxes  in 
Iraq,  in  the  Balkans,  and  various  other  hot 
spots  around  the  world?  No,  because  as  seri- 
ous as  all  these  things  are,  with  the  quality 
of  the  leadership  we  have  in  place,  and  the 
quality  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen, 
and  most  important  of  all,  their  healthy  mo- 
rale and  esprit  de  corps,  none  of  these  things 
prevent  our  residual  forces  from  having  ex- 
cellent Combat  Capability.  This  is  one  audi- 
ence where  I  don't  have  to  point  out  that  the 
sole  reason  for  existence  of  Military  Forces 
is  Combat  Capability. 

So  what  is  this  great  crisis  staring  our 
Armed  Forces  in  the  face?  It  comes  in  two 
parts.  Part  one  is  the  possibility  that  the 
Ban    on    admitting    acknowledged    homo- 
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sexuals  into  the  Military  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed Sutes  may  be  lifted,  and  that  it  may  then 
be  impossible  to  discharge  a  person  from  the 
service  solely  by  virtue  of  being  an  acknowl- 
edged homosexual.  Part  two  is  that  the  re- 
cently elected  President  of  the  United  States 
not  only  is  in  favor  of  removing  the  ban,  he's 
given  that  removal  overwhelming  priority  at 
the  beginning  of  his  term  of  office!  Even 
more  ominous  is  that  he  apparently  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  this  action  without  first 
consulting  the  top  Uniformed  Leadership  of 
the  nation.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  a 
meeting  with  him  last  week,  but  they  Irnd  to 
ask  for  the  meeting,  he  didn't  send  for  them. 

Let's  look  into  a  little  more  detail  about 
acknowledged  homosexuals  in  Military  Serv- 
ice. Here's  a  piece  of  "Show  and  Tell."  It's  a 
little  paperback  book  titled  "Military  Neces- 
sity and  Homosexuality"  by  Colonel  Ronald 
D.  Ray.  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  It  has  a 
1993  Copyright,  so  it's  hot  off  the  press.  I 
judge  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and 
authoritative  books  ever  written  on  homo- 
sexuality in  general,  and  homosexuals  in  the 
military  in  particular.  The  bibliography  runs 
to  9'/i  pages.  There  are  79  book  references.  38 
Scientific  Studies  or  Reports  cited,  78  ref- 
erences to  Periodicals  and  Newspapers,  51 
Cases.  Statutes,  and  Law  Reviews,  and  26 
Miscellaneous  References.  In  a  word:  Colonel 
Ray  has  done  our  homework  for  us!  As  an 
aside,  let  me  say  here  that  I  don't  offer  this 
book  to  you  as  the  Homosexual  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Ray.  I  say  its  an  assem- 
bly by  him  of  material  from  the  most  au- 
thoritative sources  in  the  country. 

Now  you  don't  have  the  time,  and  I  don't 
have  the  inclination,  to  do  a  book  review  for 
you  this  morning.  But  let  me  share  with  you 
some  parts  of  the  book  that  hit  me  right  be- 
tween the  eyes.  In  the  first  place,  he  goes 
into  the  nitty  gritty  of  homosexual  practices 
in  graphic  detail.  Believe  me,  I  was,  and  am. 
appalled.  I've  always  had  the  idea  that  I'm  a 
reasonably  well-informed  individual,  and 
that  I've  realized  what  goes  on  among  homo- 
sexuals, but  I  didn't  know  the  half  of  it!  It's 
shocking. 

He  also  lays  out  military  arguments  for 
maintaining  the  ban  on  homosexuals  in  the 
Military.  These  range  from  the  Unnecessary 
Additional  Medical  Risk  due  to  AIDS,  and 
other  transmitted  diseases  and  medical  prob- 
lems: to  Morale  and  Cohesion;  the  Leader- 
ship Dilemma;  Public  Confidence;  Recruiting 
and  Retention;  and  finally  the  important 
questions  of  Character  and  Moral  Stability. 
That's  a  very  short  and  quick  summary  of 
what's  really  the  guts  of  this  question, 
namely:  What  will  be  the  effect  on  readiness 
of  a  large  infusion  of  homosexuals?  Yester- 
day afternoon  I  got  a  haircut,  and  in  the 
process  discussed  the  at)ove  factors  with  my 
barber.  He  said.  "Admiral,  you  left  out 
maybe  the  most  important  one."  I  said 
what's  that?  and  he  said:  "Pride."  He  said: 
"When  I  was  a  sailor  1  was  proud  of  the  men 
in  my  division  and  on  my  ship.  I  was  proud 
of  my  Navy,  and  proud  of  my  country.  If  you 
put  homosexuals  at)oard  ship,  sailors  are 
going  to  start  being  ashamed  of  their  ship- 
mates, and  they're  going  to  vote  with  their 
feet  as  soon  as  their  enlistment  expires.  You 
can  talk  all  you  want  to  alwut  training  and 
indoctrination,  but  you  can  train  and  indoc- 
trinate until  you're  blue  in  the  face,  and 
you're  never  going  to  make  sailors  proud  of 
being  shipmates  with  homosexuals." 

But  to  find  out  alx)ut  the  devastating  ef- 
fect on  Combat  Effectiveness,  from  admit- 
ting acknowledged  homosexuals  into  the 
military,  you  don't  need  to  go  to  any  lx>ok. 
all  you  have  to  do  is  talk  to  people  who've 
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bad  to  deal  with  the  presence  of  the  occa- 
sional surfacing  homosexual  In  their  own  ex- 
perience. I'm  one  of  those  people,  and  I  dare 
say  there  are  more  In  this  audience.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  only  factor  which  has  pre- 
vented heavy  Inroads  into  morale,  esprit  de 
corps,  and  combat  effectiveness,  has  been  the 
ability  heretofore  given  to  Unit  Commanders 
to  immediately  purge  such  surfacing  homo- 
sexuals from  the  system. 

Some  of  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the 
Homosexual  Movement  for  removing  the  ban 
don't  hold  water.  One  of  these  arguments  is 
that  banning  homosexuals  is  a  violation  of 
their  Constitutional  Rights,  and  that  they 
must  be  treated  exactly  as  other  minority 
groups  in  their  quest  for  non-discrimination. 
As  Senator  Sam  Nunn  said  so  eloquently 
Wednesday  morning  on  television,  the  Mili- 
tary Services  are  not  a  democracy.  When  a 
person  is  sworn  in  to  the  service,  he  or  she 
surrenders  a  significant  number  of  Constitu- 
tional Rights.  A  lady  named  Jean  Yar- 
borough  said  it  much  better  than  I  can,  and 
I  quote; 

"The  military  simply  must  not  and  need 
not  adhere  to  the  same  rules  as  civilian  em- 
ployment. Although  the  military  defends  the 
principles  of  democratic  society,  it  cannot 
fully  embody  them.  Its  end  is  victory,  not 
equity:  its  virtue  is  courage,  not  justice;  its 
structure  is  authoritarian,  not  pluralistic." 

That  part  of  the  Homosexual  Movement's 
argument  which  says  they're  just  like 
women  and  blacks,  as  far  as  minority  group 
status  is  concerned.  Is  especially  flawed. 
Women  and  blacks  are  entitled  to  non- 
discrimination as  people,  whereas  homo- 
sexuals must  continue  to  be  banned  because 
of  their  sexual  practices.  There's  something 
very  normal  and  natural  about  being  a 
women  or  being  a  black.  There's  something 
very  abnormal  and  unnatural  about  being  a 
homosexual. 

Another  flawed  part  of  the  Homosexual 
Movement's  argument  is  their  claim  that 
10%  of  the  U.S.  population  is  made  up  of  ho- 
mosexuals. If  one  rounds  off  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation at  250  million,  that  would  yield  25  mil- 
lion homosexuals.  I  don't  believe  that,  do 
you?  There  are  many  studies  in  existence, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  all  of  which  put 
the  percentage  of  homosexuals  at  only  a 
small  fraction  of  10%.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  has  been  no  broad-based 
universally  accepted  study  which  establishes 
authoritatively  a  percentage  of  "practicing 
homosexuals."  I  use  the  term  "practicing  ho- 
mosexuals" because  some  studies  count  any- 
one who  has  had  at  least  one  homosexual  ex- 
perience, whereas  other  studies  have  shown 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  those  who 
have  had  only  one  homosexual  experience 
eventually  become  practicing  homosexuals. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it's  the  "practicing  ho- 
mosexuals" who  are  generating  all  the  heat 
about  "Gay  Rights,"  and  their  percentage  of 
the  population  is  most  likely  somewhere  be- 
tween 1%  and  2%.  If  one  takes  his  study  sam- 
ple of  6,000  males  from  certain  blocks  in  San 
Francisco,  the  homosexual  percentage  will 
approach  100%.  If.  instead,  the  study  sample 
of  6,000  males  is  taken  aboard  a  United 
States  carrier  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  homo- 
sexual percentage  will  approach  0%.  Thank 
Goodness  for  that! 

Now  I  turn  to  the  question  of  how  I  resolve 
my  firmly  held  conviction  in  this  matter 
with  the  teachings  of  my  church.  This  past 
Sunday  our  Curate  directed  us  to  turn  to  the 
page  in  the  Prayer  Book  called  the  "Baptis- 
mal Covenant."  He  repeated  some  of  the  Cov- 
enants, and  the  congregation  responded.  The 
last  Covenant  is  "Will  you  strive  for  Justice 
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and  peace  among  all  people,  and  respect  the 
dignity  of  every  human  being?"  Along  with 
the  rest  of  the  congregation  I  replied  "I  will, 
with  God's  help."  So  what  it  is;  I  respect  the 
dignity  of  every  homosexual  as  a  human 
being,  but  I  reject  his  sexual  practices. 

Finally,  how  do  I  resolve  the  possible  con- 
flict between  my  oath  of  office,  and  the 
words  in  this  speech,  which  are  contrary  to 
the  desires  of  my  Commander  in  Chief?  The 
answer  is  that,  if  the  President  is  determined 
to  shoot  the  nation  in  the  foot.  I  must  put 
the  long  glass  to  my  blind  eye  and  do  what 
I  can  to  stop  him! 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  thank  you  for 
your  attention  this  morning,  and  hope 
you're  motivated  to  do  something  about  the 
crisis.  Here's  what  you  can  do;  (1)  Get  your- 
self informed.  (2)  Enter  the  Debate.  (3)  Then 
communicate  with  all  your  elected  officials, 
including  the  President! 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF  CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  .MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1993 

Mr.  OLA'/.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  on 
record  many  times  as  adamantly  opposed  to 
capital  punishment  because  I  b)elieve  it  is  a 
sadistic  and  uncivil  form  of  punishment  that 
does  not  accomplish  the  purported  objective  of 
crime  deterrence.  However,  a  more 
portentious  argument  is  that  an  innocent  per- 
son could  be  sentenced  to  death,  as  was  al- 
most the  case  in  Alat^ama. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  following  article 
from  the  March  3,  1993,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  with  my  colleagues  who  support 
capital  punishment  and  who  do  not  feel  that 
the  possibility  of  sentencing  an  innocent  per- 
son is  reason  enough  to  ban  capital  punish- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

Black  Man  Freed  After  Years  on  Death 

Row  IN  Alabama 

(By  Peter  Applebome) 

Bay  Minette,  AL,  March  2.— Walter 
McMillian  walked  out  of  a  courtroom  here 
today  a  free  man  after  prosecutors  conceded 
that  he  had  spent  six  years  awaiting  execu- 
tion on  Alabama's  Death  Row  because  of  per- 
jured testimony  and  evidence  withheld  from 
his  lawyers. 

Whether  he  was  also  put  there  for  Ijeing  a 
black  man  who  violated  the  racial  and  sexual 
taboos  of  the  small-town  South  is  only  one 
of  the  issues  swirling  around  a  case  that  has 
evoked  not  only  distinctly  Southern  but  also 
far  broader  questions  of  race  and  justice. 

Almost  everything  about  Mr.  McMlllian's 
conviction  in  1987  for  the  shooting  death  of 
an  18-year-old  white  female  store  clerk  now 
seems  extraordinary.  From  the  start,  the 
case  was  enveloped  in  a  volatile  mixture  of 
race  and  sex  stemming  from  Mr.  McMillian's 
involvement  with  a  white  woman.  Mr. 
McMillian.  who  is  46  years  old,  was  locked  up 
on  Death  Row  even  before  he  was  tried.  The 
state  built  a  case  on  suspect  testimony  and 
withheld  crucial  evidence  that  called  that 
testimony  into  question. 

lessons  to  learn 

In  the  end,  it  was  a  decision  by  the  trial 
judge.  Robert  E.  Lee  Key  Jr.,  to  treat  Mr. 
McMillian  as  harshly  as  possible,  that  al- 
lowed Mr.  McMillian  to  win  his  freedom.  If 


the  jury's  sentence  of  life  in  prison  without 
parole  had  been  left  in  place,  Mr.  McMillian 
might  have  l>een  another  forgotten  black  in- 
mate in  an  Alat>ama  prison.  But  Judge  Key 
overruled  the  jury  and  condemned  Mr. 
McMillian  to  die  in  the  electric  chair.  Be- 
cause of  the  death  sentence.  Mr.  McMillian's 
case  was  vigorously  appealed,  and  the  truth 
came  to  light. 

"I  think  everybody  needs  to  understand 
what  happened  l>ecause  what  happened  today 
could  happen  tomorrow  if  we  don't  learn 
some  lessons  from  this."  said  his  lawyer. 
Bryan  Stevenson.  "It  was  too  easy  for  one 
person  to  come  into  court  and  frame  a  man 
for  a  murder  he  didn't  commit.  It  was  too 
easy  for  the  state  to  convict  someone  for 
that  crime  and  then  have  him  sentenced  to 
death.  And  it  was  too  hard  in  light  of  the  evi- 
dence of  his  innocence  to  show  this  court 
that  he  should  never  have  been  here  in  the 
first  place." 

Mr.  McMillian's  case,  which  was  given  na- 
tional attention  last  fall  on  the  CBS  News 
program  "60  Minutes,"  played  out  in 
Monroeville.  Ala.,  best  known  as  the  home  of 
the  Harper  Lee.  whose  "To  Kill  a  Mocking- 
bird." told  a  painful  story  of  race  and  justice 
in  the  small-town  Jim  Crow  South. 

To  many  of  his  defenders.  Mr.  McMillian's 
conviction  for  the  killing  seemed  like  an  up- 
dated version  of  the  book,  in  which  a  black 
man  was  accused  of  raping  a  white  woman. 

There  were  no  immediate  suspects  after 
Ronda  Morrison  was  murdered  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Nov.  1.  1986,  in  a  dry  cleaning  store. 
Eight  months  later  the  police,  arrested 
Ralph  Myers,  a  30-year-old  with  a  long  crimi- 
nal record,  in  connection  with  another  kill- 
ing in  nearby  Escambia  County.  After  a 
week  of  grilling  by  police,  Mr.  Myers  accused 
Mr.  McMillian,  a  pulpwood  worker,  as  Ms. 
Morrison's  killer. 

Mr.  McMillian  was  arrested,  and  in  an  ex- 
traordinary move,  was  immediately  sent  to 
Alabama's  Death  Row.  in  Holman  State  Pris- 
on. Atmore.  which  is  usually  reserved  for 
convicted  murderers  awaiting  execution. 

Mr.  McMillian  was  convicted  after  a  one- 
and-a-half-day  trial  on  the  testimony  of 
three  witnesses. 

TESTIMONY  AT  TRIAL 

Mr.  Myers  testified  that  Mr.  McMillian 
asked  him  for  a  ride  to  the  cleaning  store. 
There.  Mr.  Myers  said,  he  witnessed  the  mur- 
der. Another  criminal  suspect  testified  that 
he  saw  Mr.  McMillian's  "low  rider"  truck 
near  the  cleaner's  and  a  third  man  impli- 
cated Mr.  McMillian. 

Mr.  McMillian's  lawyer  called  a  dozen  wit- 
nesses, who  all  testified  he  was  at  home  the 
day  of  the  murder  taking  part  in  a  fish  fry. 
But  despite  that  testimony  and  the  lack  of 
physical  evidence,  he  was  found  guilty. 

Judge  Key,  citing  the  "vicious  and  brutal 
killing  of  a  young  lady  in  the  first  full  fiower 
of  adulthood"  changed  the  life  sentence  to 
death,  as  allowed  under  Alabama  law. 

Mr.  McMillian,  who  had  two  jobs  and  no 
criminal  record  other  than  a  misdemeanor 
charge  stemming  from  a  barroom  fight,  did 
not  have  a  history  of  violence,  but  he  was 
well  known  in  town.  Mr.  McMillian,  who  is 
married  with  three  children  from  his  current 
marriage  and  has  nine  children  altogether, 
was  dating  a  white  woman  named  Karen 
Kelly.  And  one  of  his  sons  had  married  a 
white  woman. 

roots  of  suspicion 

Both  Mr.  McMillian  and  his  lawyer  at  the 
original  trial,  J.  L.  Chestnut,  contended  that 
Mr.  McMillian's  relationships  alone  had 
made  him  a  suspect. 


"The  only  reason  I'm  here  is  because  I  had 
been  messing  around  with  a  white  lady  and 
my  son  married  a  white  lady."  he  said  last 
week  in  a  prison  interview. 

Whatever  the  reason,  inquiries  by  Mr.  Ste- 
venson and  by  Alabama  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion agents  have  since  discredited  every  ele- 
ment of  the  prosecution's  case.  All  three 
prosecution  witnesses  have  recanted  their 
testimony. 

Mr.  Myers  has  said  that  law  officers  prod- 
ded him  into  accusing  Mr.  McMillian.  What's 
more,  Mr.  Stevenson's  investigation  turned 
up  Mr.  Myers's  first  response  to  police  in- 
quiries about  Mr.  McMillian,  in  which  he 
said  he  had  had  no  knowledge  of  Mr. 
McMillian's  involvement  in  the  crime.  Mr. 
Stevenson  also  turned  up  statements  from 
the  time  of  the  trial  in  which  four  doctors  at 
a  forensic  hospital  said  Mr.  Myers  told  them 
he  was  l)eing  pressured  by  law  officers  to  lie 
about  Mr.  McMillian. 

None  of  that  material  was  turned  over  to 
the  defense  at  the  time,  as  required.  Finally, 
the  lawyer  found  that  Mr.  McMillian's  truck 
was  not  turned  into  the  low  rider  identified 
by  his  accusers  until  well  after  the  murder. 

After  turning  down  four  appeals,  the  Ala- 
bama Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  threw  out 
Mr.  McMillian's  conviction  last  week  5  to  0, 
leading  to  today's  hearing. 

The  current  Monroe  County  District  Attor- 
ney, Tommy  Chapman,  who  did  not  pros- 
ecute the  original  case,  joined  the  defense  in 
seeking  to  have  the  charges  dismissed.  But 
he  contended  there  was  no  deliberate  effort 
to  frame  Mr.  McMillian. 

"It  just  mushroomed  into  a  horrible  mis- 
take," he  said  in  an  interview  last  week.  "I 
don't  want  to  call  it  that.  A  horrible  inci- 
dent." 

He  contended  that  Mr.  McMillian's  release 
proved  the  system  worked.  Neither  he  nor 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Pamela  W.  Baschab  of- 
fered any  apology  or  comment  on  the  case  at 
the  10-minute  hearing  this  morning. 

But  Mr.  Stevenson  said  the  case,  coming  at 
a  time  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  increas- 
ingly cutting  off  avenues  for  Federal  ap- 
peals, was  a  reminder  how  flawed  the  justice 
system  could  be.  Since  the  case  was  resolved 
in  the  state  courts.  Mr.  McMillian's  case  was 
not  affected  by  recent  decisions  limiting  ap- 
pellants' access  to  the  Federal  courts. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  who  handles  death  row 
cases  for  the  Alabama  Capital  Representa- 
tion Resource  Center  in  Montgomery,  said 
only  the  death  sentence  allowed  Mr. 
McMillian  to  receive  adequate  representa- 
tion. And  this  case  was  unusual  because  the 
state's  case  proved  not  flimsy,  but  nonexist- 
ent, he  said. 

innocence  is  clear 

"The  fortunate  thing  about  Mr. 
McMillian's  case  is  his  innocence  was  de- 
monstrable," he  said.  "It's  clear  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  crime.  There  are 
other  folks  in  prison  who  don't  have  the 
money  or  the  resources  or  the  good  fortune 
to  have  folks  come  in  and  help  them." 

He  said  he  would  examine  possible  legal  ac- 
tion on  Mr.  McMillian's  behalf. 

Mr.  McMillian.  who  appeared  in  court  this 
morning  in  a  dark  three-piece  suit  instead  of 
the  prison  whites  he  has  worn  for  six  years, 
listened  impassively  as  the  charges  were 
thrown  out.  then  smiled  and  hugged  his  law- 
yers. Mr.  Stevenson  and  Bernard  Harcourt. 
before  being  greeted  by  throngs  of  family 
members  and  well  wishers  who  overflowed 
the  courtroom  and  waited  in  the  halls.  Out- 
side they  unfurled  a  makeshift  banner,  using 
his  nickname,  that  read,  "Welcome  Home 
Johnnie  D.  God  Never  Fails." 
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Mr.  McMillian  said  he  had  always  expected 
this  day  to  come,  but  when  asked  if  the  deci- 
sion today  restored  his  faith  in  the  judicial 
system  he  said:  "No.  Not.  at  all." 

Mr.  Stevenson  added;  "We  told  the  court 
when  we  were  here  a  year  ago  that  truth 
crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again.  It  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  we  believe  in  the  judicial 
system." 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  9,  1993,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MARCH  10 

9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Clean   Air   and   Nuclear   Regulation    Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  507  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  approaches  to  delivering 
compliance  and  technical  assistance  to 
small  businesses. 

SD-406 
9.30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  corruption 
in  the  professional  boxing  industry. 

SD-342 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 

Subcommittee 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 

Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth 

and  Families  on  youth  violence  issues. 

SH-216 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urtan  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  Re- 
serve  presidents'   views   on   monetary 
policy  and  economic  conditions. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  competi- 
tiveness in  the  U.S.  automobile  indus- 
try. 

SR-253 

2:30  p.m. 

Armed  Services 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  report  of 

the  Department  of  Defense's  Defense 

Systems  Management  College  Advisory 
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Panel   on  streamlining  and  codifying 
the  acquisition  laws. 

SR^222 

MARCH  U 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  inter- 
city bus  industry. 

SRr-2S3 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  energy 
needs    of    the    People's    Republic    of 
China. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  methods  for 
improving     government     organization 
and  performance. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Transit  Administration,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  focusing  on 
transit  needs. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Treaty  on  Open 
Skies,   with   12  Annexes  (Treaty  Doc. 
102-37). 

SD-430 
Joint  Organization  of  Congress 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  congres- 
sional reform  proposals. 

S-5.  Capitol 

MARCH  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  257.  to  modify  the 
requirements   applicable   to    locatable 
minerals  on  public  domain  lands,  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  self-initi- 
ation of  mining  claims. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  environmental  as- 
pects   of    the    North    American    Free 
Trade  Agreement. 

SD-406 

MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SI>-192 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  corrup- 
tion in  the  professional  boxing  indus- 
try. 

SD-342 

MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    relating   to    Congressional 
election  campaign  finance  reform. 

SRr-301 
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9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  473.  to  promote 
the  industrial  competitiveness  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  U.S.  by  strength- 
ening the  linkages  between  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  private  sector  and  by  supporting 
the  development  and  application  of 
technologies  critical  to  the  economic, 
scientific  and  technological  competi- 
tiveness of  the  U.S. 

SI>-366 

MARCH  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings  to  examine   the   pur- 
poses of  foreign  aid   in   the   post-cold 
war  era. 

SD-192 

MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  I>ublic  Works 
Toxic  Substances.  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  accelerated  research 
and  development  in  the  renewable  en- 
ergy sector. 

SD-406 

MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  473,  to  promote 
the  industrial  competitiveness  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  U.S.  by  strength- 
ening the  linkages  between  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  private  sector  and  by  supporting 
the    development    and    application    of 
technologies  critical  to  the  economic, 
scientific   and   technological    competi- 
tiveness of  the  U.S. 

SD-366 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  radio  and 
television  broadcast  use  fees  on  public 
lands,  focusing  on  a  report  of  the  Radio 
and  Television  Broadcast  Use  Fee  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

SD-366 

MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  473,  to  pro- 
mote   the    industrial    competitiveness 
and  economic  growth  of  the  U.S.   by 
strengthening  the  linkages  between  the 
laboratories  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  the  private  sector  and  by  sup- 
porting the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  technologies  critical  to  the  eco- 
nomic,   scientific    and    technological 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S. 

SD-366 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  science  of  global 
climate  change. 

SD-366 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-G50 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  multilateral  as- 
sistance funding  and  policy  issues. 

SD-138 

MARCH  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of   AMVETS,    the    Veterans    of   World 
War  I,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, the  American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War, 
and  the  Non  Commissioned  Officers  As- 
sociation. 44345  Cannon  Building 

APRIL  1 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  focusing 
on  implementation  of  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act. 

SD-116 

APRIL  20 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  sustainable  de- 
velopment goals  and  strategies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-192 

APRIL  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine   environ- 
mental problems  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

SD-342 

MAY  4 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance  and   U.S.    international    eco- 
nomic and  commercial  interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
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eral  Aviation  Administration,  focusing 
on  procurement  reform. 

SD-138 

MAY  11 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  se- 
curity interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  U.S. 
Coast     Guard,     focusing     on     marine 
safety. 

SD-138 

MAY  18 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  transnational  issues,  fo- 
cusing on  population,  environment, 
health,  narcotics,  and  anti-terrorism 
issues. 

SD-138 

MAY  25 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  foreign  assistance 
and  the  transition  to  democracy  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

SD-138 

MAY  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, focusing  on  drunk  driving. 

SD-138 

JUNE  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 

POSTPONEMENTS 

MARCH  9 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  reforming  the  Agen- 
cy   for    International    Development's 
structure  and  goals. 

SD-192 

2:30  p.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  status 

and  future  direction  of  the  Department 

of  Energy's   fusion   program,   focusing 

on  the  Department's  activities  relating 

to    the    International    Thermonuclear 

Experimental  Reactor  (ITER)  Program. 

SD-366 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Lead- 
ing the  Senate  in  its  prayer  of  the  God 
of  our  fathers  will  be  Richard  C.  Hal- 
verson,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Halverson,  please. 


PRA'YER 

The  Reverend  Richard  C.  Halverson, 
Jr.,  Falls  Church,  VA,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

As  we  go  to  prayer  this  morning,  let 
us  take  a  moment  of  silence  to  remem- 
ber Leslie  Finn,  who  died  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  yesterday  after  being  di- 
agnosed with  cancer  over  Christmas. 
Not  only  is  she  a  great  loss  to  Senator 
DODD,  but  to  all  of  us,  for  she  has  been 
a  mentor  and  great  help  in  the  Senate 
over  the  years. 

Almighty  God,  today  "  we  beseech 
Thee  for  the  salvation  of  our  Nation. 
For  salvation  comes  from  Thee. 
Though  we  find  much  good  in  our  land, 
we  also  know  of  much  evil.  Even  our 
best  economic  solutions  will  not  keep 
the  ship  of  state  from  sinking  without 
change  from  our  growing  spiritual  defi- 
cit. And  social  progress  alone  is  not 
enough  to  save  us  from  moral  decay. 

In  times  like  these,  we  humbly  bring 
before  You  the  prayer  of  Abraham  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  city:  "Lord,  *  *  * 
wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous 
with  the  wicked?  Peradventure  there 
be  fifty  righteous  within  the  city:  wilt 
thou  also  destroy  and  not  spare  the 
place  for  the  fifty  righteous  that  are 
therein?"  And  You  said,  "If  I  find  *  *  * 
fifty  righteous  within  the  city,  then  I 
will  spare  all  the  place  for  their 
sakes.  ' 

And  Abraham  answered,  "Behold 
now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak 
unto  the  Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and 
ashes:  Peradventure  there  shall  lack 
five  of  the  fifty  righteous:  wilt  thou  de- 
stroy all  the  city  for  lack  of  five?"  And 
You  said,  "If  I  find  there  forty  and  five, 
I  will  not  destroy  it." 

And  Abraham  spoke  yet  again,  "Per- 
adventure there  shall  be  forty  found 
there."  And  You  said,  "I  will  not  do  it 
for  forty's  sake."  And  Abraham  said, 
"Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I 
will  speak:  Peradventure  there  shall 
thirty  be  found  there.  And  You  said,  "I 
will  not  do  it,  if  I  find  thirty  there." 
And  Abraham  said,  "Behold  now,  I 
have  taken  upon  me  to  speak  unto  the 
Lord:     Peradventure     there    shall     be 


twenty  found  there."  And  You  said,  "I 
will  not  destroy  it  for  twenty's  sake." 
And  Abraham  said,  "Oh  let  not  the 
Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  yet  but 
this  once:  Peradventure  ten  shall  be 
found  there,"  And  You  said,  "I  will  not 
destroy  it  for  ten's  sake."  (Genesis 
18:23-32) 

Gracious  Lord,  God  of  Abraham,  we 
pray  that  You  will  raise  up  in  this  land 
not  just  ten  but  tens  of  thousands  who 
are  righteous  in  Thy  sight.  We  pray  for 
spiritual  renewal  not  only  political  re- 
form. And  we  dare  make  this  request 
by  faith,  because  we  are  children  of 
Abraham  in  whom  You  have  blessed  all 
nations  on  Earth.  Through  the  seed  of 
Jacob,  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the 
Jew.  Through  the  generations  of 
Ishmael,  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the 
Moslem.  And  through  the  lineage  of 
Jesus,  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the 
Christian.  It  is  in  His  name — the  name 
of  Jesus — that  we  humbly  make  this 
prayer.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


LESLIE  FINN 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  deeply  saddened  and  moved  by 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Leslie  Finn, 
referred  to  this  morning  by  our  distin- 
guished Chaplain.  All  of  us  who  knew 
her  knew  Leslie  to  be  an  outstanding, 
able,  active  person.  I  met  her  many 
years  ago.  We  both  shared  the  experi- 
ence of  having  worked  for  former  Sen- 
ator Muskie.  and  in  recent  years  Leslie 
served  with  great  distinction  and  en- 
ergy on  the  staff  of  our  colleague.  Sen- 
ator DODD. 

In  behalf  of  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  particularly  those  who  knew 
and  were  so  fond  of  Leslie.  I  thank  Rev- 
erend Halverson  for  his  reference  to  her 
in  his  morning  prayer.  And  I  extend 
the  deep  regrets  of  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  the  family  of  Leslie 
Finn.  We  have  lost  a  truly  fine  person 
and  an  outstanding  public  servant. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  order  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  until  11  a.m., 
at  which  time  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  motion  to  proceed 


to    the    National    Voter    Registration 
Act. 

At  noon,  under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  be  a  second  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  invoke  cloture  or  to  terminate 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senate  today  will 
vote  to  invoke  cloture,  to  permit  us  to 
begin  consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  think  what  we  are  experiencing  now 
is  something  that  very  few  Americans 
can  comprehend.  It  is  something  which 
I  addressed  in  my  testimony  to  the 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Congress  last  week.  Under  the  Senate's 
rules,  it  takes  60  votes  even  to  begin 
consideration  of  a  bill.  We  have  not  had 
the  first  word  of  discussion  on  the  bill 
itself.  We  have  not  had  the  first  amend- 
ment on  the  bill.  We  have  only  been 
discussing  whether  or  not  to  even  begin 
consideration  of  the  bill.  And,  yet,  we 
are  now  in  what  is  the  third  day  of  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  bill.  I  hope  we  can  do  that.  The 
rights  of  Senators  are  well  protected 
when  we  get  to  the  bill  itself,  and  I 
think  this  is  an  example  of  what  I  hope 
will  be  the  changes  that  are  necessary 
to  enable  the  Senate  to  do  its  business 
in  a  way  that  does  not  change  the  basic 
character  of  the  institution  nor  abridge 
the  rights  of  any  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  following  the  vote  on 
cloture,  I  will  have  another  announce- 
ment to  make  about  the  Senate  sched- 
ule. It  will  depend,  of  course,  in  part 
upon  the  results  of  that  vote.  And  I 
hope  in  the  meantime  to  consult  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
my  colleague,  as  I  always  do  on  such 
scheduling  matters. 

Mr.  President,  am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Journal  of  pro- 
ceedings has  been  approved  to  date? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  leader 
time  and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader 
time  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  time  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order  will  be  re- 
served. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m..  with 


I  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone]  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wellstone  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  59  are  located  in  to- 
day's Record  under  "Statements  on  In- 
troduced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BURNS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Burns  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  528  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


NO  MANDATE  FOR  CLINTON 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  as  we  have  debated  the 
Clinton  economic  program.  I  have  tried 
to  go  back  and  put  myself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who,  in  a  similar  debate 
in  1981.  were  opposed  to  the  dramatic 
changes  that  they  were  seeing  in  Gov- 
ernment policy.  I  have  been  struck.  Mr. 
President,  by  how  unparallel  that  com- 
parison is. 

I  would  like  to  talk  very  briefly  this 
morning  about  the  difference  between 
the  dramatic  change  in  public  policy 
implemented  in  1981  and  the  dramatic 
change  in  public  policy  that  is  con- 
templated today  and  which  will  be 
voted  on  this  month  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  1980.  Ronald  Reagan 
ran  for  President,  saying  all  over  the 
country  to  anyone  who  would  listen 
that  if  he  was  elected  President  he 
would  cut  domestic  spending,  build  up 
defense,  and  cut  taxes  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  Anybody  who  was  not  hiding 
under  a  rock  in  1980  knew  exactly  what 
Ronald  Reagan  would  do  if  he  was 
elected.  Not  only  was  he  elected,  but  he 
was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  man- 
date. He  came  to  Washington,  and  in 
1981,  in  a  bipartisan  coalition  in  the 
House  and  basically  Republican  votes 
in  the  Senate,  the  President  imple- 
mented his  policy. 

There  are  those  who  say  to  me  today, 
"Why  don't  we  give  our  new  President 


the  same  chance  we  gave  Ronald 
Reagan?"  Well,  let  me  tell  you  the  dif- 
ference. Bill  Clinton  has  no  mandate  to 
implement  the  budget  policy  that  will 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  today.  Bill  Clinton  was 
elected  President  not  on  a  platform  to 
raise  middle-class  taxes  but  on  a  plat- 
form to  cut  middle-class  taxes.  Bill 
Clinton  was  elected  President  not  to 
increase  domestic  spending  but  to  cut 
domestic  spending;  not  to  implement 
the  old  Government  of  the  past  by  ex- 
panding the  size  and  power  and  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government  but  to  re- 
invent the  Federal  Government. 

The  basic  paradox  of  the  debate,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  we  are  now  debating 
a  program  that  has  no  mandate.  No  one 
in  America  voted  for  a  candidate  for 
President  who  said  I  will  raise  taxes  on 
middle-class  Americans.  No  one  in 
America  voted  for  a  candidate  who  said 
that,  over  the  next  5  years,  I  will  in- 
crease domestic  spending  by  $833  bil- 
lion. No  one  in  America  voted  for  a 
candidate  who  said,  over  the  next  5 
years,  I  will  have  a  policy  whereby  rev- 
enues rise  by  $1,262  trillion.  No  one  in 
America  voted  for  a  candidate  who  said 
I  will  cut  defense  over  the  next  5  years 
by  $152  billion. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  by  an  incred- 
ible paradox  in  an  incredible  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, we  are  now  debating  a  pol- 
icy that  not  one  of  the  three  major 
candidates  for  President  campaigned 
on,  that  not  one  voter  in  America 
voted  for,  and  yet  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  debating  and  voting  on  a  policy  that 
will  raise  taxes  on  every  working  fam- 
ily in  America,  that  will  increase  do- 
mestic spending  in  unprecedented  pro- 
portions, that  will  slash  defense  twice 
as  much  as  the  candidate  for  office, 
who  wants  to  cut  defense,  promised, 
and  yet,  in  implementing  this  policy, 
by  an  incredible  twist  of  fate,  we  are 
implementing  a  policy  which  no  one 
voted  for,  which  has  no  constituency, 
and  which  is  at  great  variance  with  ev- 
erything that  each  of  us  hears  from 
back  home. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  its  indulgence. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND 
BRADBURY 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Raymond 
Bradbury,  an  outstanding  Kentuckian 
who  recently  retired  after  more  than 
four  decades  in  the  coal  mining  busi- 
ness. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  importance  of  the  coal  industry  to 
the  economic  health  of  Kentucky.  Ken- 
tucky produces  about  160  million  tons 
of  coal  per  year.  That  production  sup- 
ports 115.000  jobs  and  is  responsible  for 
$760  million  in  tax  revenues  to  the 
State  each  year.  Much  of  the  coal 
mined  in  Kentucky  is  exported,  con- 
tributing to  our  Nation's  balance  of 
payments. 


It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  Raymond 
Bradbury  to  the  coal  industry. 

Raymond  began  his  mining  career  at 
the  young  age  of  18.  His  dedication  and 
commitment  to  hard  work  was  soon 
noticed,  and  he  became  known 
throughout  the  coalfields  of  Kentucky 
as  a  dedicated,  honest,  and  respected 
worker. 

In  1969,  Raymond  established  Martin 
County  Coal  Corp.  in  Martin  County, 
KY.  Over  the  next  24  years,  Raymond 
built  the  company  into  one  of  the  pre- 
mier coal  operations  in  Kentucky.  The 
company  now  employs  599  people  and 
operates  four  underground  minesites. 
This  year,  Martin  County  Coal  expects 
to  produce  3.7  million  tons  of  coal.  The 
company  ships  product  to  markets  in 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and 
exports  coal  to  overseas  markets. 

In  an  industry  which  has  been  char- 
acterized by  technological  change, 
Raymond  Bradbury  has  been  a  leader. 
He  and  Martin  County  Coal  have  been 
involved  in  the  development  of  several 
new  and  innovative  mining  techniques. 
Under  Raymond's  direction.  Martin 
County  Coal  began  to  use  diesel-pow- 
ered  equipment,  and  all  new  employees 
at  the  mine  were  challenged  with  a  90- 
day  training  program.  These  and  many 
other  practices  originated  by  Raymond 
and  Martin  County  Coal  have  been 
adopted  by  mining  operations  around 
the  country. 

Today.  I  honor  Raymond  Bradbury 
for  his  honesty,  integrity,  and  dedica- 
tion to  one  of  Kentucky's  premier  in- 
dustries. Martin  County  Coal  will  sure- 
ly miss  him,  but  will  continue  to  bene- 
fit from  the  imprint  he  left  on  its  oper- 
ations. I  wish  Raymond  and  his  family 
health,  happiness,  and  good  fortune  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  my 
statement  and  an  accompanying  arti- 
cle from  the  Martin  County  Mountain 
Citizen  be  submitted  in  today's  Con- 
gressional RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bradbury  Retires  From  MCC 
(By  Michael  Sisco) 

COLDWATER.— After  more  than  four  decades 
in  the  coal  mining  business,  more  than  23  of 
those  years  at  the  helm  of  Martin  County 
Coal,  Raymond  Bradbury  announced  last 
week  that  he  is  retiring. 

"It's  time  to  move  on,"  he  said.  "It's  time 
to  turn  it  over  to  the  younger  guys." 

The  younger  guys  should  take  some  notes. 

Bradbury,  the  son  of  English  immigrants 
who  moved  to  the  U.S.  in  1928.  has  seen  much 
and  is  more  than  willing  to  share  what  he 
knows.  His  father,  who  worked  in  the  mines 
as  a  first  aid  instructor  and  equipment  dem- 
onstrator (at  an  annual  salary  of  S2.400),  gave 
a  young  Raymond  the  opportunity  to  find 
out  for  himself  if  he  wanted  to  pursue  a  ca- 
reer in  the  mining  business  (Bradbury  had 
considered  practicing  medicine). 

So,  during  the  summer  of  his  18th  year, 
while  most  other  teenagers  were  having  a 


fun  summer,  Bradbury  began  work  on  the 
night  shift,  loading  coal  by  hand.  Surpris- 
ingly enough,  he  liked  it.  and  quickly  made 
a  name  for  himself  as  an  honest,  dedicated 
worker,  someone  who  commanded  respect. 

In  1969,  A.T.  Massey  offered  Bradbury  the 
opportunity  to  establish  a  fledgling  mine  to 
be  called  Martin  County  Coal.  Bradbury  ac- 
cepted Massey's  offer,  and  in  two  short 
years.  MCC  had  hired  Its  first  40  employees 
and  began  their  first  underground  operation. 
The  young  mine  excavated  more  than  572.(X)0 
tons  of  coal  the  first  year,  and  by  January 
1972.  the  company  had  opened  Its  first  sur- 
face operation,  and  began  running  coal  on 
schedule.  By  March  1.  MCC  loaded  its  first 
train  of  coal. 

Under  Bradbury's  direction,  MCC  grew 
large  enough  to  employ  599  people  ("regret- 
tably, we  never  were  able  to  hire  the  600th 
person,"  Bradbury  said),  operating  four  un- 
derground mine  sites,  furnishing  Duke  Power 
Company  (MCC's  primary  customer)  with 
over  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  Bradbury 
saw  to  it  that  MCC  was  a  pioneer  in  the  min- 
ing industry,  using  diesel-powered  equip- 
ment underground  (a  system  that  was  quick- 
ly adopted  aroupd  the  country),  and  ensuring 
that  every  employee  went  through  a  90-day 
apprenticeship  training  program. 

Bradbury's  legacy  with  MCC  was  not  with- 
out some  sadness.  He  experienced  first-hand 
the  waning  of  the  "coal  boom"  and  the  lay- 
offs of  1983  and  1988. 

"Even  though  we're  in  this  business  to 
make  a  profit,  any  time  you  have  to  reduce 
personnel,  especially  in  an  operation  like 
ours,  where  you  know  each  employee  person- 
ally, it  hurts."  he  said. 

Bradbury's  retirement  seems  to  have  come 
at  a  time  of  rebirth  for  MCC.  as  the  company 
will  soon  break  the  3  billion  ton  mark.  As 
with  any  company  that  has  operated  with 
one  person  at  the  forefront.  MCC  reflects  as- 
pects of  Bradbury's  personality. 

"Integrity,  honesty,  organization,  and  a 
team  concept.  I  hope  that  I  have  had  some 
influence  in  the  development  of  these  at- 
tributes." Bradbury  said. 

Bradbury  stresses  that  even  though  he  will 
no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  MCC  team,  people 
have  no  reason  to  fear  the  company's  des- 
tiny. 

"I'm  leaving  this  in  the  very  capable  hands 
of  Larry  Jones,"  he  said. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt — run  up  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—stood at  $4,211,535,077,254.48  as  of 
the  close  of  business  on  Friday,  March 
5. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime  of 
the  taxpayers"  money  that  has  not  first 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  no  Member  of  Congress, 
House  or  Senate,  can  pass  the  buck  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  this  long-term 
and  shameful  display  or  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  dead  cat  lies  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  reckless 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress— spending      of     the      taxpayers' 


money  over  and  above  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  collected  in  taxes 
and  other  income.  This  has  been  what 
is  called  deficit  spending — but  it's  real- 
ly a  form  of  thievery.  Averaged  out, 
this  astounding  interest  paid  on  the 
Federal  debt  amounts  to  $5.5  billion 
every  week,  or  $785  million  every  day — 
just  to  pay,  I  reiterate  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  the  interest  on  the  exist- 
ing Federal  debt. 

Looking  at  it  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica owes  $16,396.29 — thanks  to  the  big 
spenders  in  Congress  for  the  past  half 
century.  The  interest  payments  on  this 
massive  debt,  average  out  to  be 
$1,127.85  per  year  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  Or,  looking  at  it 
still  another  way,  for  each  family  of 
four,  the  tab — to  pay  the  interest 
alone,  mind  you — comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

Does  this  prompt  you  to  wonder  what 
America's  economic  stability  would  be 
like  today  if,  for  the  past  five  or  six 
decades,  there  had  been  a  Congress 
with  the  courage  and  the  integrity  to 
maintain  a  balanced  Federal  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  having 
been  in  the  Senate  for  awhile,  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  young  people  come 
and  go — particularly  the  young  men 
and  women  who  have  served  as  Senate 
pages.  I  still  hear  from  former  Senate 
pages  who  were  here  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  in  January  1973. 

They  are  now  married  with  families 
of  their  own.  They  are  successful  in 
business,  or  one  of  the  professions. 
Some  are  schoolteachers.  All  are  good 
citizens — as  I  knew  they  would  be  when 
they  were  among  us,  going  to  the  Page 
School  at  6:15  a.m.,  then  coming  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  to  perform  their  du- 
ties often  until  late  hours  at  night. 

It  has  been  thus  every  year.  These 
are  remarkable  and  impressive  young 
Americans — every  year's  group  is  ex- 
cellent, and  this  year's  Senate  pages 
are  especially  impressive. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated,  I 
try  to  keep  track  of  as  many  of  these 
young  people  as  possible  when  they 
have  finished  their  time  as  Senate 
pages.  For  example,  back  in  1977,  a 
young  fellow  named  Bart  Adams  came 
up  from  North  Carolina  to  serve  as  a 
Senate  page.  Dot  Helms  and  I  have 
known  Bart's  parents  for  nearly  50 
years,  so  my  special  interest  in  Bart  is 
perhaps  understandable. 

Bart  enjoyed  being  a  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate; he  took  pains  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  Senate  as  an  institu- 
tion. He  read  books  on  the  history  of 
the  Senate.  More  than  once,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  Bart  Adams  might 
one  day  return  to  Washington  as  U.S. 
Senator  Bart  Adams. 


And  he  may.  Already  it  stands  him  in 
good  stead  that  he  served  a  sunruner  as 
an  intern  with  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, for  today  he  is  a  young  man  who 
understands  the  miracle  of  America;  he 
is  aware  of  the  spiritual  motivation  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  who  knew  that 
there  was  a  Creator  guiding  their  deci- 
sions and  actions. 

Let  me  hasten  to  my  point:  Today, 
Bart  Adams  is  editor  of  a  fine  news- 
paper in  his  hometown  of  Dunn,  NC.  It 
is  an  award-winning  daily  newspaper 
that  has  been  recognized  by  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  for  its  ex- 
cellence and  professionalism. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Dunn  Daily 
Record  was  recognized  for  its  public 
service — the  most  prestigious  category 
of  competition.  And  while  the  Dunn 
Daily  Record  is  nowhere  near  the  size 
of  the  daily  newspapers  in  Charlotte 
and  Greensboro,  there  the  Daily  Record 
was,  right  there  with  the  two  much 
larger  newspapers  in  terms  of  recogni- 
tion by  the  N.C.  Press  Association. 

A  year  ago,  Mr.  President,  the  Daily 
Record  won  the  NCPA's  first  place  for 
investigative  reporting.  But  the  rec- 
ognition this  year  was  even  more  sig- 
nificant and  meaningrful. 

Entries  were  judged  by  Robert 
Kieckhefer  and  members  of  his  staff  at 
the  Chicago  Bureau  of  United  Press 
International.  In  designating  the  Daily 
Record  as  a  winner,  Mr.  Kieckhefer 
said: 

There  is  truly  some  outstanding  work  in 
this  entry.  And  it  is  clear  from  the  copy  that 
this  newspaper  (The  Dunn  Daily  Record)  is 
enthusiastically  pursuing  its  mission  to 
clean  up  local  government.  We  love  enthu- 
siasm. *  *  *  These  people  proved  they  know 
how. 

So,  Mr.  President,  former  Senate 
page  Bart  Adams  has  shown  that  he 
has  the  stuff  to  provide  strong,  effec- 
tive leadership.  His  excellent,  but  fair- 
ly small,  staff  is  top-fiight — Lisa  Farm- 
er, for  one  example,  who  is  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Record. 

Watching  all  of  this  with  understand- 
able pride,  of  course,  are  Bart's  par- 
ents. Hoover  and  Mellicent  Adams. 
They  just  happen  to  be  the  folks  who 
founded  the  Dunn  Daily  Record  back  in 
the  1950s.  A  lot  of  their  friends  feared 
at  the  time  that  they  could  not  make 
it — but  with  sacrifice  and  hard  work 
they  did.  And  today,  the  Dunn  Daily 
Record  is  the  pride  of  its  community. 

Hoover  and  Mel  Adams  modestly  dis- 
claim credit  for  the  success  of  the 
newspaper  they  founded.  But.  Mr. 
President,  those  of  us  who  know  the 
true  story  will  testify  that  because 
their  newspaper  was  founded  on  honest 
and  courageous  principles,  it  is  today  a 
tremendous  success.  Hoover  and  Mel 
Adams  were  the  folks  who  decided 
what  those  principles  would  be. 

Which  speaks  well  for  them,  and  for 
their  son,  Bart. 
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INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL  STATUTE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
year.  Congress  will  decide  whether  or 
not  to  reauthorize  the  Independent 
Counsel  Act. 

Judge  Robert  Bork  has  recently  writ- 
ten a  compelling  article  for  Com- 
mentary magazine  that  outlines  the 
history  of  the  act  and  its  potential  for 
abuse.  He  specifically  points  out  how 
an  independent  counsel  like  Lawrence 
Walsh,  accountable  to  no  one  and  unre- 
strained by  budget  concerns,  is  capable 
of  irreparably  damaging  the  good  rep- 
utations of  hard-working  public  serv- 
ants and  their  families.  As  Judge  Bork 
writes: 

The  independent  counsel  is  set  up  with  an 
unlimited  budget  to  investigate  one  person 
or  a  small  group  of  persons.  The  job.  more- 
over, offers  a  chance  to  become  a  national 
figure,  but  only  if  scalps  are  talten.  The  inde- 
pendent-counsel statute,  therefore,  has  built 
into  it  the  certainty  of  pain  and  injustice  to 
many  innocent  people. 

Judge  Bork  also  points  out  that 
Walsh's  public  accusation  that  former 
President  George  Bush  was  engaged  in 
a  cover-up  and  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  an  investigation  would  be  highly  in- 
appropriate, and  perhaps  punishable 
under  the  code  of  professional  ethics,  if 
made  by  a  regular  prosecutor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Judge 
Bork's  article  when  the  Senate  begins 
its  consideration  of  the  Independent 
Counsel  Act's  reauthorization. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  article  be 
inserted  into  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Against  the  Independent  Counsel 
(By  Robert  H.  Bork)> 

For  almost  fifteen  years  America  has  ex- 
perimented with  a  second  and  separate  sys- 
tem of  criminal-law  enforcement.  The  Ethics 
in  Government  Act  of  1978  created  court-ap- 
pointed independent  counsels,  placed  outside 
the  control  of  the  President  and  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  investigate  and.  where  pos- 
sible, prosecute  certain  high-ranking  execu- 
tive-branch officials.  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  judiciary  were  exempted.  The  statu- 
tory authorization  for  the  Office  of  Independ- 
ent Counsel  expired  this  past  December,  but 
as  a  result  of  the  pardons  George  Bush  ex- 
tended on  Christmas  Eve  to  six  former  offi- 
cials involved  in  the  Iran-contra  affair,  the 
chances  that  Congress  and  President  Bill 
Clinton  will  revive  the  law  seem  to  have  in- 
creased. They  should  first  study  the  record, 
which  has  been  abominable. 

The  conventional  wisdom,  echoed  on  al- 
most all  editorial  pages,  holds  that  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  is  essential  because  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  cannot  be  trusted  to 
prosecute  miscreants  in  the  executive 
branch.  The  conventional  wisdom  is  wrong. 
The  real  effect  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
purpose  of  a  special -prosecutor  law  has  little 
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to  do  with  the  Department  of  Justice  cover- 
ups. 

"If  the  institution  of  the  American  presi- 
dency has  grown  enfeebled  over  the  past  two 
decades,"  Suzanne  Garment  of  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  writes, 

"It  is  not  only  because  of  battles  with  Its 
opponents  over  policies  or  institutional  pre- 
rogatives. Its  adversaries  have  also  waged  a 
crucial  and  more  or  less  continuous  attack 
on  the  underlying  moral  legitimacy  of  the 
office,  its  occupants,  and  the  President's  al- 
lies in  the  executive  branch." 

A  spearhead  in  the  assault  on  the  moral  le- 
gitimacy, and  hence  the  effectiveness,  of  the 
presidency  has  been  the  independent-counsel 
statute.  The  statute  has  helped  tilt  the  bal- 
ance between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  and  has,  as  a  result  of  the  prosecu- 
torial incentives  it  created,  produced  savage 
injustices  to  individuals.  All  of  this  is  to 
cure  a  problem  that  does  not  exist. 

Two  instances  routinely  cited  as  showing 
the  need  for  an  independent  prosecutor  are 
the  Department  of  Justice's  handling  of  the 
cases  of  Spiro  Agnew  and  Richard  Nixon.  If 
those  two  examples  do  not  withstand  scru- 
tiny, the  argument  for  a  new  statute  col- 
lapses, because  there  could  hardly  be  greater 
tests  of  the  Department's  capacity  than  its 
handling  of  the  wrongdoing  of  a  President 
and  a  Vice  President.  As  Solicitor  General  at 
the  time,  I  participated  In  both  matters  and 
claim  some  knowledge  of  what  took  place. 

In  the  summer  of  1973,  George  Beall,  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  Maryland,  dis- 
covered that  Spiro  Agnew  had  taken  bribes 
when  Governor  of  Maryland  and  had  contin- 
ued to  receive  payments  while  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Beall  informed  Attorney  General  Elliot 
Richardson.  There  can  be  few  more  startling 
and  unhappy  messages  for  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  receive,  but  Richardson  informed 
President  Nixon,  had  a  grand  jury  inves- 
tigate Agnew,  and  ultimately  Indicted  him. 
After  Agnew's  attorneys  and  I  exchanged 
briefs  on  the  constitutionality  of  indicting 
him  before  he  was  removed  from  office  by 
conviction  on  impeachment,  he  plea-bar- 
gained, confessed  his  guilt,  and  resigned  the 
vice  presidency. 

Though  the  Department  of  Justice  thus 
demonstrated  that  it  could  remove  an  in- 
cumbent Vice  President,  some  critics  appar- 
ently believe  that  Agnew  was  treated  too  le- 
niently, that  he  should  have  been  sent  to 
prison.  That  option,  however,  was  not  avail- 
able. The  Watergate  investigation  was  clos- 
ing in  on  Richard  Nixon,  and  Richardson 
thought  it  would  be  devastating  to  the  na- 
tion if  the  President  were  defending  an  im- 
peachment trial  while  the  Vice  President 
was  a  criminal  defendant.  Agnew  used  that 
as  a  bargaining  chip  and  the  deal  was  struck 
to  be  rid  of  him  so  that  a  new  Vice  President 
could  be  in  office  if  Nixon  should  be  im- 
peached. That  seemed  to  me  then,  and  seems 
to  me  now,  the  only  responsible  course  for 
Richardson  to  have  taken. 

The  prime  exhibit  in  the  argument  of  those 
who  want  an  independent  counsel,  however, 
is  Watergate  and  what  came  to  be  called  the 
Saturday  Night  Massacre.  In  fact,  those  epi- 
sodes have  been  thoroughly  misunderstood. 

The  initial  investigation  of  the  break-in  at 
the  Watergate  complex  was  conducted  by 
Earl  Silbert  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  facts  unearthed  caused  Silbert 
to  order  research  on  the  constitutionality  of 
indicting  the  President  before  he  was  re 
moved  from  office  by  conviction  on  impeach- 
ment. He  also  issued  a  wide-ranging  sub- 
poena for  White  House  documents.  Silbert 


and  his  colleagues  were  ready  to  make  the 
case  against  Nixon  and  his  aides,  but  Elliot 
Richardson  had  just  been  nominated  by 
Nixon  for  the  post  of  Attorney  General,  and 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  conditioned 
confirmation  on  Richardson's  agreement  to 
appoint  a  special  prosecutor.  Richardson 
chose  his  old  law-school  professor,  Archibald 
Cox.  Silbert  gave  Cox  about  90  typewritten 
pages  outlining  the  conspiracy  and  the  evi- 
dence. More  work  remained  to  be  done,  but 
the  essential  outline  of  the  case  was  there. 
Watergate  would  have  played  out  about  the 
way  it  did  had  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office 
been  allowed  to  continue. 

Though  there  was  no  need  for  a  special 
prosecutor  to  deal  with  Watergate,  it  was  po- 
litically inevitable  that  one  would  be  named. 
But  there  might  not  have  been  a  further  de- 
mand for  a  special  prosecutor  removed  from 
all  executive-branch  control  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Saturday  Night  Massacre  (that  is, 
Nixon's  firing  of  Cox,  together  with  the  res- 
ignations it  triggered).  For  almost  200  years, 
the  public  and  Congress  had  been  satisfied 
with  what  Terry  Eastland  of  the  Ethics  and 
Public  Policy  Center  calls  the  "politics  of 
ethics."^  The  instruments  of  that  politics  in- 
cluded investigation  and  prosecution  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  by  special  prosecu- 
tors brought  in  for  single  occasions;  congres- 
sional investigation;  impeachment:  clamor 
in  the  press:  and,  most  effective,  public  reac- 
tion that  determined  the  political  future  of 
those  involved  in  wrongdoing. 

The  Cox  firing  changed  all  that.  Although 
Cox  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  ability,  Rich- 
ardson made  a  mistake  in  naming  him  spe- 
cial prosecutor.  Nixon  was  immediately  con- 
vinced that  the  investigation  would  be  par- 
tisan because  Cox  was  a  long-time  ally  of 
Nixon's  despised  and  feared  political  enemy. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy.  To  compound  mat- 
ters. Cox  made  the  politically  maladroit 
move  of  taking  the  oath  of  office  with  the 
Kennedy  family  in  attendance.  The  news- 
paper accounts  and  photographs  of  that 
event  magnified  White  House  paranoia. 

Actually,  Cox's  behavior  as  special  pros- 
ecutor did  not  warrant  distrust.  Any  pros- 
ecutor, on  learning  of  the  existence  of  the 
tapes  Nixon  had  secretly  made,  was  bound  to 
seek  them,  by  subpoena  if  necessary.  Cox  did 
just  that,  and  panic  rolled  over  the  White 
House.  Richardson  and  the  President's  top 
defense  lawyers  attended  a  meeting  in  the  of- 
fice of  Alexander  Halg,  Nixon's  chief  of  staff, 
to  decide  what  to  do  about  the  subpoena.  The 
answer  was  in  two  parts.  The  first  was  to 
offer  the  "Stennis  compromise."  Senator 
John  Stennis  would  listen  to  the  subpoenaed 
tapes  and  produce  a  transcript  from  which 
national-security  matters  were  deleted.  The 
second  part  was  to  give  Cox  an  order  to  seek 
no  further  tapes. 

It  is  surprising  that  no  one  at  the  meeting 
realized  this  was  a  prescription  for  disaster. 
It  should  have  been  obvious  that  Cox  could 
not  accept  either  the  compromise  or  the 
order.  To  do  so  would  have  been  to  betray  his 
responsibilities.  It  should  also  have  been 
clear  that  Richardson,  given  his  commit- 
ment to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
could  not  fire  Cox  for  refusing  the  order.  Ap- 
parently neither  of  these  things  was  thought 
through,  and  once  the  order  was  given,  the 
Saturday  Night  Massacre  became  inevitable. 

Cox  predictably  refused  and  explained  his 
decision    on    national     television.    Though 
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Cox's  decision  was  correct.  Nixon  now  had  to 
fire  him:  no  F*resident  can  afford  to  be  faced 
down  in  public  by  a  subordinate  member  of 
the  executive  branch.  Richardson  and  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  would  not  carry 
out  the  firing  and  departed.  I  was  the  third 
and  last  in  the  line  of  succession  established 
by  Department  regulations,  and  I  discharged 
Cox.  Had  I  not  done  so,  the  President  would 
have  named  an  Acting  Attorney  General 
from  oatside  the  Department  who  would 
have  discharged  Cox  and  perhaps  his  entire 
staff  That  would  have  caused  mass  resigna- 
tions In  the  Department  of  Justice.  As  it 
was,  I  explained  the  situation  to  the  top  offi- 
cers of  the  Department  and  no  one  resigned. 

Whatever  the  motivation  behind  the  order 
to  Cox,  his  firing  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
attempt  to  stop  the  investigation.  No  one  at 
the  White  House  suggested  that  I  interfere 
with  the  investigation  in  any  way.  When  I 
met  with  Nixon  after  signing  the  letter  re- 
moving Cox  from  office,  the  President  under- 
stood that  the  investigation  would  continue 
and  said  only  that  he  wanted  "a  prosecution, 
not  a  persecution."  Cox's  deputies  and  staff 
remained  in  place  and.  as  they  noted  in  their 
final  report,  did  not  miss  a  day's  work. 

It  is  partly  my  fault  that  the  "firestorm," 
and  hence  the  demand  for  a  court-appointed 
prosecutor,  followed.  When  I  left  the  White 
House  that  night,  I  should  have  held  a  press 
conference  to  explain  that  only  Cox  was 
going  and  his  staff  would  continue  as  before. 
That  would  have  countered  the  impression 
that  a  coup  was  being  attempted.  I  was  new 
to  Washington,  however,  and  a  press  con- 
ference never  crossed  my  mind,  nor  did  any- 
one suggest  the  idea.  That  mistake  aside, 
however,  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
nothing  to  apologize  for  in  its  handling  of 
Watergate  or  the  Saturday  Night  Massacre. 

In  the  Nixon  and  Agnew  cases,  no  one  at 
the  main  Department  of  Justice  or  in  the 
United  States  Attorneys'  Offices  was  tempt- 
ed to  ignore  the  evidence  in  order  to  protect 
the  President  or  the  Vice  President.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  nation  cannot  rely  upon 
always  having  persons  of  integrity  in  those 
positions.  But  anyone  familiar  with  institu- 
tions such  as  the  Department  of  Justice  or  a 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office  will  realize  that  there 
are  other  safeguards. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  Nixon  or  the 
Agnew  affair  either  or  both  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney and  the  Attorney  General  had  been  men 
of  less  exacting  ethical  standards.  They 
would  have  found  it  Impossible  to  suppress 
the  evidence.  High-ranking  law-enforcement 
officials  do  not  go  about  detecting  crime  on 
their  own.  Evidence  is  brought  to  them  by 
others.  The  facts  are  known  to  lower-level 
prosecutors.  FBI  agents,  often  to  a  grand 
jury.  These  are  people  of  professional  integ- 
rity who  also  possess  keen  instincts  of  self- 
preservation.  They  will  not  be  associated 
with  a  cover-up,  and  cannot  afford  to  be.  Nor 
need  they  have  the  courage  to  go  public. 
They  have  connections  with  Congress,  the 
press,  and  public-interest  organizations.  If 
an  Attorney  General  had  tried  to  protect 
Nixon  or  Agnew,  that  fact  would  have  been 
leaked  at  once.  The  more  spectacular  a  case 
is,  the  higher  it  reaches  into  the  executive 
branch,  the  less  willing  is  anybody  to  be  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  a  cover-up  or  even 
the  suspicion  of  one. 

Richard  Nixon's  presidency  was  doomed 
from  the  moment  the  investigation  started, 
and  it  really  did  not  matter  whether  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office,  Cox,  or  his  successor,  Leon 
Jaworski,  was  in  charge.  The  Watergate  in- 
vestigation could  not  have  been  avoided,  and 
once  started,  it  could  not  have  been  stopped. 


There  is  simply  no  danger  that  any  criminal 
violation  by  a  high-ranking  official  in  the 
executive  branch  will  be  hidden  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Though  the  fact  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  mythology  of  Wa- 
tergate and  the  Saturday  Night  Massacre, 
there  is  no  case  in  our  history  in  which  the 
Department  failed  in  its  duty  to  prosecute 
executive-branch  wrongdoing.' 

That  is  one  reason  I  testified  to  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committees  in 
1973,  very  shortly  after  the  firing  of  Cox,  that 
a  mechanism  for  obtaining  court-appointed 
special  prosecutors  was  unnecessary  as  well 
as  unconstitutional,  and  that  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  to  the  President  that  he 
veto  any  bill  seeking  to  establish  such  an  of- 
fice. 

No  bill  was  passed,  and  we  escaped  the  pre- 
dictable horrors  of  the  institution,  until 
Jimmy  Carter  became  President  and  sup- 
ported such  a  measure.  Carter's  Attorney 
General,  Griffin  Bell,  understood  the  evil  of 
the  scheme  but  loyally  backed  his  President. 
Since  Carter  left  office.  Bell,  freed  of  his 
commitment,  has  consistently  argued 
against  the  legislation. 

The  independent-counsel  statute  went 
through  several  versions  but  all  versions  dis- 
played the  features  that  make  the  law  a  rec- 
ipe for  irresponsibility,  injustice,  and  the  de- 
formation of  the  constitutional  balance  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Independent  Counsel, 
Congress  created,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  a  federal  prosecutor  who  is  not  real- 
ly responsible  to  anyone.  Under  this  statute, 
when  the  Attorney  General  receives  allega- 
tions of  criminal  behavior  by  a  high-ranking 
executive-branch  official  he  must  make  an 
inquiry,  but  he  is  now  deprived  of  most 
means  of  investigation.  Unless,  thus  handi- 
capped by  the  statute,  he  can  determine  that 
there  are  no  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  further  investigation  is  warranted,  he 
must  ask  the  court  to  appoint  an  independ- 
ent counsel.  If  a  designated  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  either 
House  requests  an  independent  counsel,  the 
Attorney  General  must  either  agree  or  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Congress  explaining  his  nega- 
tive decision.  In  short,  despite  the  Constitu- 
tion's commitment  of  law  enforcement  to 
the  FYesident,  he  and  his  Attorney  General 
are  effectively  stripped  of  that  function  in 
cases  covered  by  the  statute. 

To  make  matters  worse,  when  an  independ- 
ent counsel  finishes  his  assignment,  he  must 
file  a  report  with  the  court  "setting  forth 
fully  and  completely"  a  description  of  his 
work,  the  disposition  of  all  cases  brought, 
and  his  reasons  for  not  prosecuting  any  mat- 
ter. The  court  may  then  release  the  report, 
or  such  portions  of  it  as  it  deems  appro- 
priate. No  regular  prosecutor  would  make 
public  his  reasons  for  not  indicting,  but  the 
release  of  the  special  counsel's  report  can  re- 
sult in  considerable  embarrassment  to  the 
persons  involved. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  such  a  statute 
is  subject  to  abuse  and  that  lawyers  of  great 
distinction  have  thought  it  unconstitutional. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Morrison  v.  Olson,  former 
Attorneys  General  Edward  Levi,  Griffin  Bell, 
and  William  French  Smith,  who  served,  re- 
spectively, under  Presidents  Gerald  Ford, 
Jimmy  Carter,  and  Ronald  Reagan,  submit- 
ted a  brief  amicus  curiae  asking  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  invalidate  the  law.  It  is  a 


'Charges  are  being  made  that  an  exception  to  this 
rule  is  the  BNL  case.  As  yet.  however,  these  charges 
are  unproven. 


great  pity  that  the  Court  did  not  follow  their 
recommendation. 

Morrison  v.  Olson  was  a  classic  use  of  the 
independent-counsel  statute  to  weaken  the 
presidency  by  punishing  an  executive-branch 
official  for  carrying  out  his  duties.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  House  demanded  files  of  cases 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  were  investigat- 
ing or  prosecuting.  No  law-enforcement  offi- 
cer could  properly  reveal  that  information. 
On  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
President  Reagan  refused  disclosure.  The 
committee,  enraged  at  this  display  of  re- 
sponsibility, asked  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  advising  the  President. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  subpoenaed  all 
the  memoranda  prepared  by  Justice  in  advis- 
ing the  President  and  called  Theodore  Olson, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  responsible 
for  giving  legal  advice  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  President.  Some  materials  had 
been  produced  and  a  file  search  was  continu- 
ing. Olson  said  he  did  not  recall  whether  cer- 
tain documents  existed.  Later  they  were 
found  and  produced  to  the  committee. 

Still,  the  committee  was  angered  by 
Olson's  forthright  defense  of  the  I*resi dent's 
law-enforcement  powers.  On  one  occasion, 
the  committee  demanded  any  handwritten 
notes  the  Department's  lawyers  might  have 
made  in  preparing  their  advice.  Olson  replied 
that  he  was  sure  the  committee  could  ar- 
range an  exchange  of  those  notes  for  the 
handwritten  notes  of  the  committee's  staff- 
ers. One  member  rose,  slammed  the  file 
down,  and  said  that  was  the  most  outrageous 
remark  he  had  ever  heard. 

The  hearingrs  were  so  inconsequential  that 
they  were  not  even  published.  But  over  two 
years  later,  the  committee  delivered  a  3.100- 
page  report  accusing  Olson  of  making  false 
statements  to  Congress  when — to  cite  one  in- 
stance— he  said  he  could  not  recall  docu- 
ments that  were  later  produced.  Alexia  Mor- 
rison was  appointed  independent  counsel  and 
Olson's  travails  began. 

Within  six  months,  in  seeking  unsuccess- 
fully to  expand  her  jurisdiction  to  others, 
Morrison  stated  that,  standing  alone,  Olson's 
testimony  probably  did  not  violate  any 
criminal  statute.  Nevertheless,  she  took  al- 
most three  years  before  she  announced  that 
there  was  no  case  against  him. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedings.  Olson 
challenged  a  subpoena  on  the  grounds  that 
the  independent-counsel  statute  was  uncon- 
stitutional. He  lost,  but  in  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law,  the  Supreme 
Court  created  a  number  of  constitutional 
anomalies  that  the  Founders  certainly  never 
contemplated. 

One  of  the  most  serious  is  to  involve  Con- 
gress in  law  enforcement  directed  at  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  Constitution  protects 
members  of  Congress  from  executive-branch 
prosecution  through  the  Speech  and  Debate 
Clause  which  makes  them  legally  immune 
for  anything  said  or  written  in  the  course  of 
their  duties.  No  such  constitutional  protec- 
tion was  thought  necessary  for  the  executive 
branch  because  it  was  given  control  of  pros- 
ecutions. But  now  the  Court  has  allowed 
prosecutions  of  the  executive  branch  that 
are  effectively  initiated  by  Congress.  That  is 
not  quite  a  bill  of  attainder,  but  it  is  a  lot 
closer  than  the  Constitution,  properly  inter- 
preted, allows.  The  unfortunate  outcome  of 
Morrison  v.  Olson  leaves  the  executive  branch 
largely  defenseless  against  this  sort  of  as- 
sault. The  power  to  pardon  is  one  of  the  few 
shields  the  President  has  left. 

Though  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist's  Morrison 
opinion     was     unpersuasive.     only    Justice 
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Scalia  dissented,  so  It  is  clear  that  hopes  for 
the  law's  permanent  demise  rest  not  with 
the  Court  but  with  the  wisdom  and  grood  will 
of  Confess.  Given  the  use  Congress  has 
made  of  the  law  In  the  past,  the  prospect  is 
bleak. 

In  addition  to  everything  else  that  is 
wrong  with  it.  the  institution  of  the  inde- 
iwndent  counsel  damages  lives  and  reputa- 
tions in  ways  that  few  regular  prosecutors 
ever  could  or  would.  The  human  as  well  as 
the  institutional  costs  are  described 
rivetlngly  by  Elliott  Abrams  in  "Undue 
Process:  A  Story  of  How  Political  Dif- 
ferences Are  Turned  Into  Crimes."* 

When  he  lea  the  State  Department  in  1969 
after  serving  there  in  a  variety  of  positions 
since  1981.  Abrams  intended  to  write  a  book, 
but  this  is  not  the  one  he  planned.  Abram's 
last  job  at  State  was  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-American  Affairs.  Among  his  many  du- 
ties was  carrying  out  Ronald  Reagan's  policy 
of  keeping  the  Nicaraguan  contras  a  viable 
force  against  the  Sandinistas.  That  involved 
him  in  two  wars: 

"A  guerrilla  war  in  Central  America,  and 
an  almost  equally  violent  political  war 
about  Central  America  between  the  Reagan 
administration  and  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress." 

In  the  fall  of  1986,  the  Iran-contra  affair  ex- 
ploded and  Abrams  was  called  to  testify  be- 
fore Congress,  the  Tower  Commission,  and  a 
grand  jury  about  the  nature  of  U.S.  support 
for  the  contras.  An  independent  counsel, 
Lawrence  Walsh,  had  also  been  appointed  to 
Investigate  Iran-contra.  He  and  his  staff 
Interviewed  Abrams  endlessly  and  took  him 
before  the  grand  jury  three  times.  In  early 
1988,  he  was  told  that  the  Office  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  believed  his  statements,  and 
he  heard  no  more  about  the  matter. 

Until  1991.  Taking  into  account  everything 
else  we  now  know  about  that  Office,  it  seems 
too  much  of  a  coincidence  that  the  prosecu- 
tors' Interest  in  Abrams  should  have  reawak- 
ened right  after  they  lost  the  case  against 
their  most  famous  target,  Oliver  North,  and 
when  all  indications  were  that  they  would 
also  lose  their  other  most  Important  case— 
the  one  against  John  Poindexter.  After  all, 
they  had  no  Information  about  Abrams  they 
had  not  had  three-and-one-half  years  earlier. 

The  supposition  that  Walsh  and  his  staff 
went  after  Abrams  because  they  badly  need- 
ed trophies  to  justify  their  existence  Is 
strengthened  by  the  absurdity  of  the  mis- 
demeanor charges  they  leveled  against  him. 
The  first  was  that  he  knew  North  had  been 
encouraging  a  private  supply  network  to 
support  the  contras  when  he,  Abrams,  had 
testified  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  not  involved  with  that  network. 
But  there  was  never  any  secret  about  the 
fact  of  encouragement.  Abrams  thought  he 
was  talking  about  illegal  operational  in- 
volvement. 

The  second  charge  was  that  when  asked  by 
a  House  committee  whether  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment was  helping  the  contras.  Abrams 
had  said  none  was.  although  he  knew  that 
funds  not  yet  delivered  had  been  promised  by 
the  Sultan  of  Brunei  (who  had  asked  for,  and 
received,  pledges  of  absolute  secrecy  from 
our  government).  Subsequently  he  made  the 
same  denial  to  a  Senate  committee,  but  ten 
days  later,  feeling  that  the  denial,  while  lit- 
erally true,  might  have  been  a  bit  too  close 
to  the  line,  he  went  back  and  informed  the 
Senate  committee.  The  independent  counsel 
charged  him  with  withholding  evidence  from 
the  House  committee. 


'Free  Press.  243  pp.,  J22,95. 


The  answers  Abrams  gave  were  not  pre- 
pared in  advance:  they  were  spontaneous  re- 
sponses to  hostile  questioning.  Five  years 
later,  equally  hostile  prosecutors  scrutinized 
every  nuance,  like  lawyers  examining  a 
stock  prospectus,  to  see  if  something,  any- 
thing, could  be  said  to  have  been  withheld. 
They  had  picked  their  man  and  had  only  to 
imagine  a  crime.  Indeed,  a  former  member  of 
Walsh's  team,  Jeffrey  Toobln,  wrote  a  book 
disclosing  the  team's  eagerness  to  prosecute 
Abrams  and  their  disappointment  that  they 
had  not  found  sufficient  evidence.  Walsh  re- 
joined: "He  [Toobin]  missed  his  target.  He 
was  supposed  to  get  Abrams.  We  hit  the  tar- 
get after  he  left." 

If  the  charges  were  based  on  prosecutorial 
hair-splitting,  why  did  Abrams  plead  guilty 
to  these  two  misdemeanor  counts?  There  was 
the  prospect  of  another  two  years  of  agony 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children  and  of 
an  estimated  SI  million  in  legal  fees  that 
would  have  drained  his  and  his  relatives'  sav- 
ings and  left  him  in  debt.  But  the  greatest 
pressure  was  the  threat  that  the  independent 
counsel  would  file  an  indictment  charging 
multiple  felonies  in  the  expectation  that  the 
jury  would  compromise  by  acquitting  him  of 
most  but  convicting  him  of  one  or  two.  That 
would  mean  time  in  prison  as  well  as  disbar- 
ment as  an  attorney. 

Abrams  was  right  to  fear  that  outcome. 
Judge  Learned  Hand  once  said  that  above  al- 
most all  things,  he  would  dread  having  his 
fate  in  the  hands  of  a  jury.  The  misdemeanor 
pleas  allowed  Abrams  and  his  family  to  re- 
sume their  lives.  It  was  an  eminently  sen- 
sible decision.  Walsh's  office  offered  Clair 
George,  a  high  CIA  officer,  the  misdemeanor 
route,  George  rejected  it,  was  then  indicted 
on  seven  felony  counts,  and  ultimately  con- 
victed of  two  of  them.  Later,  Walsh's  office 
offered  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger  the  chance  to  plead  guilty  to  a 
misdemeanor  with  no  jail  time,  in  return,  ac- 
cording to  Weinberger,  for  implicating  Ron- 
ald Reagan.  Weinberger  rejected  the  offer 
and  Walsh  indicted  him  on  five  felony 
charges. 

Of  course,  it  is  clear  that  Walsh  and  his 
staff  wanted  bigger  gaime  than  Elliott 
Abrams.  They  repeatedly  tried  to  get  him  to 
implicate  an  aide  to  George  Bush,  "trying 
[to]  start  something  up  that  would  end  in 
impeaching  the  President."  They  were  also 
eager  to  get  former  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz.  Walsh  has  now  made  it  clear 
that  his  office  is  still  trying  to  get  Bush. 

Weinberger's  case  was  awaiting  trial  when 
Bush  pardoned  him,  as  well  as  George, 
Abrams,  and  three  other  former  officials  in- 
volved in  Iran-contra.  Angered  at  the  escape 
of  his  prey,  Walsh  accused  Bush  of  a  "cover- 
up"  and  stated  that  the  lame-duck  President 
was  a  "subject"  of  investigation.  These  are 
remarks  that  would  be  highly  inappropriate, 
and  perhaps  punishable  under  the  code  of 
professional  ethics,  if  made  by  a  regular 
prosecutor.  They  are  no  less  so  when  flung 
out  by  an  independent  counsel. 

Walsh's  fury  is  not  hard  to  understand. 
For,  having  set  out  to  uncover  a  conspiracy, 
and  to  prosecute  for  real  crimes,  his  office 
has  ended  up— after  spending  six  years  and 
$35  million— with  a  record  that  ranges  from 
poor  to  disastrous,  prosecuting  people  for 
not  being  sufficiently  forth-coming.  If  they 
could  add  a  former  President  or  Secretary  of 
State  to  their  game  bag,  they  seem  to  feel, 
at  least  something  might  be  retrieved. 

In  the  process,  Walsh's  prosecutorial  team 
has  behaved  in  ways  more  morally  question- 
able than  did  their  victims.  Walsh's  chief 
deputy.  Craig  Gillen.  in  writing  to  the  proba- 


tion officer  who  was  preparing  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  judge  who  would  sen- 
tence Abrams.  both  withheld  information 
and  made  an  allegation  the  prosecutors  knew 
to  be  false.  Not  only  did  the  letter  give  the 
impression  that  Abrams  had  initiated  the 
idea  of  soliciting  third  countries  for  contra 
support — ignoring  that  President  Reagan  had 
made  that  decision  and  that  Secretary 
Shultz  had  authorized  every  action  taken; 
Gillen  also  said  that  Abrams  went  to  London 
under  an  assumed  name  to  meet  the  Sultan 
of  Brunei's  representative,  when  the  prosecu- 
tors had  numerous  documents  that  showed 
he  had  traveled  under  his  own  name.  As  me- 
ticulous as  Gillen  and  the  others  had  been  in 
analyzing  every  detail  to  "get"  Abrams,  it 
passes  belief  that  this  letter,  designed  to  in- 
fluence the  sentence,  could  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  an  oversight. 

The  lessons  of  Elliott  Abrams'  book  are 
several.  Some  independent  counsels  have 
performed  their  tasks  admirably.  But  the  in- 
centives the  statute  creates  ensure  that  oth- 
ers will  bring  prosecutions  that  no  regular 
prosecutor  would  bring,  and  that  never 
should  be  brought.  The  independent  counsel 
is  set  up  with  an  unlimited  budget  to  inves- 
tigate one  person  or  a  small  group  of  per- 
sons. The  job,  moreover,  offers  the  chance  to 
become  a  national  figure,  but  only  if  scalps 
are  taken.  The  independent-counsel  statute, 
therefore,  has  built  into  it  the  certainty  of 
pain  and  Injustice  to  many  innocent  people. 
Abrams  and  his  family  are  only  one  example. 

The  main  problem,  however,  is  that  the 
independent  counsel  is  accountable  to  no 
one.  Four  days  before  the  1992  presidential 
election,  Walsh  filed  a  second  indictment  of 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, which  included  a  note  suggesting 
that  George  Bush  knew  more  about  Iran- 
contra  than  he  had  admitted.  The  judge  dis- 
missed the  new  count  as  barred  by  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations.  The  point  of  the  charge 
was  that  Weinberger  had  kept  notes  he  did 
not  disclose  and  so  it  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  include  that  particular  note.  More- 
over, the  prosecutors  can  count  as  well  as 
the  judge,  and  their  theory  of  why  the  new 
count  was  timely  was  implausible,  so  they 
must  have  known  when  they  filed  the  indict- 
ment that  the  charge  would  likely  be  dis- 
missed. Any  regular  prosecutor,  accountable 
to  a  superior,  would  undoubtedly  be  called 
on  the  carpet,  and  probably  discharged,  for 
what  looks  remarkably  like  a  partisan  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  outcome  of  a  presi- 
dential election.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  ac- 
tion is  being  taken  against  Walsh. 

The  independent-counsel  law,  however,  has 
achieved  its  main  objective:  undermining  the 
legitimacy  and  efficiency  of  the  executive 
branch.  Abrams,  for  example,  advises  offi- 
cials of  that  branch  to  take  no  notes.  Years 
later,  you  may  not  remember  what  certain 
phrases  in  your  notes  meant,  but  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  will  be  able  to  suggest  sin- 
ister implications.  Caspar  Weinberger  would 
probably  give  the  same  advice.  Officials  will 
undoubtedly  be  less  energetic  in  asserting 
the  President's  interests  and  powers  before 
Congress,  even  when  they  would  be  abso- 
lutely correct  to  do  so.  One  wonders  how  res- 
olute the  next  Theodore  Olson  will  be. 

Except  for  George  Bush's  pardons.  Presi- 
dents themselves  have  been  loath  to  stand  up 
to  the  independent-counsel  system.  Abrams 
felt  he  was  abandoned  by  Ronald  Reagan  and 
his  administration.  The  State  Department's 
lawyers  may  assist  an  official  in  an  inves- 
tigation of  his  official  conduct  until  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  targeted  for  indictment,  but, 
at  Walsh's  insistence,  those  lawyers  were  or- 


dered not  to  assist  Abrams  in  connection 
with  the  independent  counsel's  inquiries 
even  while  Abrams  was  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary and  not  targeted.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  "RJeagan- 
administration  officials  who  had  gone  on  to 
their  glory  and  had  left  me  and  a  few  others 
out  there  on  the  beach  to  take  the  incoming 
fire."  It  has  been  observed  before  that  the 
Reagan  administration  demanded  loyalty  up 
but  did  not  practice  loyalty  down.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  merely  one  of  loyalty  to  subordi- 
nates and  behaving  honorably  oneself;  by 
cutting  the  lifelines  to  people  like  Abrams. 
the  Reagan  administration  made  it  likely 
that  future  Presidents  will  get  less  loyalty 
up  and  more  subordinates  whose  primary 
concern  is  their  own  skins. 

The  subtitle  of  Abrams'  book  alleges  that 
political  differences  were  turned  into  crimes. 
It  is  difficult  to  disagree.  The  charges 
against  him  were  for  statements  of  a  kind 
I'  that  had  never  before  been  made  criminal. 
Abrams'  real  offense  was  battling  for  Rea- 
gan's policies  against  a  Congress  that  kept 
changing  its  attitudes  but  often  favored  the 
Sandinistas  over  the  contras.  Worse,  he  was 
intelligent,  tough,  and  self-confident — quali- 
ties which,  though  they  annoy  some  Con- 
gressmen, are  not  usually  regarded  as  crimi- 
nal. As  the  Abrams,  Olson,  and  Weinberger 
cases  show,  in  operation  the  independent- 
counsel  statute  has  criminalized  political 
differences,  but  the  only  "criminals"  it  has 
turned  up  have  been,  as  Congress  intended, 
in  the  executive  branch.  If  the  law  is  reen- 
acted,  that  will  not  be  because  Congress  has 
not  understood  what  it  has  seen;  it  will  be 
because  Congress  likes  what  it  has  seen. 


MIX  'N'  MATCH  SOLUTIONS  TO 
CRISIS  RESPONSE 

Mr,  NUNN.  Mr,  President,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  entitled  "Mix  'n"  Match  Solu- 
tions to  Crisis  Response."  This  excel- 
lent article  by  John  G.  Roos  describes 
the  increasingly  important  role  being 
played  by  the  U.S.  European  Command 
[EUCOM]  in  the  management  of  crises 
around  the  world. 

The  changing  role  of  EUCOM  from  a 
headquarters  dedicated  to  the  cold  war 
confrontation  in  Europe  to  a  more 
flexible  and  dynamic  headquarters 
dedicated  to  a  wide  range  of  missions 
from  peacekeeping  to  force  projection 
is  a  model  for  other  military  com- 
mands to  follow.  I  believe  that  EUCOM 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  dedicated 
to  the  kind  of  joint  operations  that  are 
essential  in  the  complex  national  secu- 
rity environment  that  has  developed  in 
the  wake  of  the  cold  war. 

We  are  all  proud  of  the  Americans 
who  are  stationed  in  EUCOM.  From 
their  commander  to  the  young  recruits 
on  their  first  tour  of  duty,  these  men 
and  women  are  protecting  America's 
interests  in  a  world  that  is,  in  many  as- 
pects, more  complex  than  the  cold  war 
that  emerged  after  World  War  n.  I  rec- 
ommend this  excellent  article  and  ask 
consent    that    it    be    placed    in    the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mix  'n'  Match  Solutio.ns  to  Crisis 

Response 

(By  John  G.  Roos) 

Long  before  the  Pentagon  received  the  4 
December  go-ahead  to  send  a  28,000-member 
joint-Service  task  force  to  famine-ravaged 
Somalia,  military  planners  in  the  US  and 
Europe  were  fine  tuning  details  for  Oper- 
ation Restore  Hope,  the  latest  in  a  recent 
string  of  humanitarian  and  peacekeeping 
missions.  The  fact  that  nearly  1.800  US  Ma- 
rines—the lead  element  of  an  18.000-man  Ma- 
rine contingent  taking  part  in  the  oper- 
ation—were 35  miles  off  the  coast  of  the 
northeast  African  nation  when  the  order  was 
received  reflects  weeks  of  intense  planning 
for  the  venture  and  draws  on  years  of  experi- 
ence in  similar  humanitarian  and  crisis  man- 
agement undertakings. 

The  initial  Marine  landing  in  the  predawn 
hours  of  9  December  in  Somalia  was  followed 
the  next  day  by  the  arrival  of  lead  elements 
of  the  16.000-strong  1st  Marine  Expeditionary 
Force  from  Camp  Pendleton,  CA,  and  the 
first  of  about  10,000  soldiers  from  the  US 
Army's  10th  Mountain  Division,  Fort  Drum, 
NY.  For  its  part,  by  15  December  the  US  Air 
Force  had  flown  120  transport  missions  into 
Mogadishu,  ferrying  the  US-based  troops  and 
the  2.800  tons  of  supplies  needed  to  get  the 
operation  under  way.  Some  international 
military  support  was  also  quick  to  material- 
ize, most  notably  Foreign  Legionnaires  from 
France. 

All  US  military  personnel  assigned  to  the 
multi-Service  US  force  operating  in  and 
around  Somalia  are  under  the  command  of 
Marine  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Johnston,  Command- 
ing General,  I  MEF  (1st  Marine  Expedition- 
ary Force).  As  commander  of  JTF  Restore 
Hope,  Johnston  reports  to  US  Central  Com- 
mand. MacDill  AFB,  Fl.  Somalia,  along  with 
a  few  other  nations  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  (es- 
sentially those  bordering  the  Arabian  Sea), 
falls  within  CENTCOM's  area  of  regional  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  latest  appointment  of  a  senior,  on-site 
military  officer  to  head  a  multi-Service  op- 
eration draws  upon  experience  gained  during 
Operations  Desert  Shield/Storm  and  in  sub- 
sequent humanitarian  and  relief  endeavors 
in  Elastern  Europe,  Southwest  Asia,  and 
other  African  countries.  Johnston's  appoint- 
ment to  head  the  Marine-heavy  contingent  is 
the  first  time  a  Marine  Corps  officer  has  led 
a  four-Service  joint  task  force  (JTF) — two  or 
more  Services  operating  under  the  command 
of  a  single  commander— bringing  to  the 
Corps  the  JTF  leadership  experience  and 
prestige  already  enjoyed  by  senior  officers  in 
the  other  Services.  This  point  is  not  insig- 
nificant. After  a  gestation  period  of  nearly  a 
decade,  a  fundamental  shift  in  military 
thinking  has  finally  taken  hold:  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  world,  the  JTF  has  become  the 
hallmark  of  US  military  operations. 

US  military  officials  have  long  paid  lip 
service  to  the  utility  of  joint  military  oper- 
ations, but  the  idea  was  repeatedly  short 
circuited  by  inter-Service  rivalries.  It  took 
nothing  less  than  the  disappearance  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  threat,  in  combination  with  a 
series  of  crises  in  Africa,  northern  Iraq,  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  to  get  leaders  wear- 
ing different  US  uniforms  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  the  unique  capabilities  each  Service 
could  lay  on  a  planning  table.  The  JTF  con- 
cept is  now  embedded  in  the  military  plan- 
ning process,  not  least  among  US  forces  in 
Europe.  US  European  Command  (USEUCOM) 
has  recently  responded  to  more  JTF  contin- 
gencies than  any  other  unified  command. 

NEW  missions  for  USEUCOM 

Even  as  the  greatly  diminished  prospect  of 
a  war  in  Central  Europe  sent  US  military 


leaders  there  on  a  quest  for  a  new  raison 
d'etre,  a  series  of  unique  challenges  landed 
on  their  doorstep.  With  each  tasking  order 
from  Washington,  USEUCOM  became  ever 
more  deeply  immersed  In  a  jjetri  dish  for 
JTF  experiments,  ultimately  becoming  the 
US'  principal  repository  for  joint-Service  ex- 
pertise. The  lessons  learned  during 
USEUCOM  experiences  were  drawn  on.  and 
merged  with,  those  of  Pentagon  Joint  Staff 
and  USCENTCOM  planners  in  orchestrating 
Operation  Restore  Hope. 

About  900  USEUCOM  personnel  have  a  di- 
rect hand  in  supporting  operations  in  Soma- 
lia. The  European  Command  sent  Black 
Hawk  air  ambulance  and  medium  transport 
helicopters,  heavy  Chinook  transport  heli- 
copters, and  an  Army  aviation  maintenance 
company-size  unit  to  assist  in  Operation  Re- 
store Hope.  Other  assistance  from  US  Eu- 
rope-based forces  includes  about  200  mem- 
bers of  a  Navy  Seabee  engineer  maintenance 
battalion  and  an  air  refueling  operation 
being  run  out  of  Spain. 

USEUCOM'S  "PROVIDES" 

USEUCOM  made  its  initial  foray  into  the 
JTF  arena  in  April  1990  with  Operation 
Sharp  Edge,  a  noncombatant  evaluation  mis- 
sion in  Liberia.  JTF  Proven  Force  followed 
during  Operations  Desert  Shield/Storm, 
when  USEUCOM  threatened  Iraq  with  a  sec- 
ond front  Turkey.  Subsequent  missions  in- 
cluded: Combined  Task  Force  Provide  Com- 
fort (carried  out  in  conjunction  with  allied 
forces)  to  protect  Kurdish  refugees;  Oper- 
ation Provide  Hope,  bringing  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  republics  of  the  former  So- 
viet Union;  a  noncombatant  evacuation  from 
Sierra  Leone;  Provide  Promise,  supporting 
UN  operations  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina;  Pro- 
vide Transition,  facilitating  free  elections  in 
Angola;  and  (in  support  of  US  Central  Com- 
mand) Operation  Provide  Relief— the  precur- 
sor of  the  greatly  expanded  Operation  Re- 
store Hope  now  under  way  in  Somalia. 

Recognizing  the  perishable  nature  of  mili- 
tary experience,  particularly  the  inevitable 
loss  of  firsthand  knowledge  due  to  rotations. 
USEUCOM  officials  began  institutionalizing 
the  JTF  planning  process.  Drawing  upon  ex- 
periences gained  during  far-fiung  contin- 
gencies, the  command  first  issued  a  series  of 
executive  lessons  learned  and  after-action 
reports.  These  were  followed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  scheduled  (once  a  year)  JTF  symposia 
for  senior  USEUCOM  leaders  from  all  Serv- 
ices; twice-yearly  JTF  staff-designee  ori- 
entations; command  post  exercises  (one  each 
year);  JTF  field  training  exercises  (twice  a 
year);  and  computerized  JTF  "gaming"  exer- 
cises (one  a  year). 

The  frequency  of  the  planning  and  exercise 
schedule  means  JTF  considerations  remain 
at  the  top  of  senior  leaders'  agendas.  In  No- 
vember, for  example,  about  60  officers  from 
all  Services  converged  on  USEUCOM  head- 
quarters for  a  "Joint  Warrior"  seminar.  Last 
month  the  command  conducted  " African 
Eagle  '93,"  during  which  a  Navy  officer,  with 
a  Marine  Corps  deputy  worked  through  de- 
tails of  a  mission  to  a  North  African  nation. 
This  month,  a  Marine  Corps  major  general, 
assisted  by  a  Reserve  Component  brigadier 
general  from  one  of  the  other  Services,  will 
put  a  60-member  staff  through  the  latest 
JTF  planning  exercise. 

Senior  officers  and  staff  members  partici- 
pating in  these  exercises  are  those  most  like- 
ly to  be  called  upon  to  deploy  during  JTF 
contingencies.  The  very  real  possibility  that 
they  might  have  to  draw  upon  the  experi- 
ences acquired  during  the  training  sessions 
"really  pumps  their  blood,"  a  senior 
USEUCOM  JTF  planner  told  AFJI.  Because 
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USEUCOM  and  the  other  unified  commands 
are  literally  writing  the  book  about  how 
JTF"8  should  be  run.  he  said,  exercise  par- 
ticipants are  quick  to  devour  the  growing 
body  of  JTF  experience  now  captured  in  a  se- 
ries of  classified  and  unclassified  training 
publications  printed  by  the  command.  One  of 
the  unclassified  documents,  an  80-page  "JTF 
Help  List."  lists  functional  area  deployment 
considerations  ranging  from  a  cautionary 
note  about  the  appropriateness  of  indirect 
fire  illumination  during  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations to  making  sure  that  disbursing  offi- 
cers in  the  forward  area  have  enough  cash  on 
hand  to  support  local  contracting  require- 
ments. 

FORCE  FLEXIBILITY 

Army  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Chelberg. 
USEUCOM  Chief  of  Staff,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals charged  with  fashioning  the  future 
composition  of  the  US  military  presence  in 
Europe.  Insights  gathered  from  force  reduc- 
tion deliberations,  coupled  with  his  unique 
perspective  of  past  multi-Service  operations, 
make  him  a  strong  supporter  of  the  JTF  con- 
cept. With  the  disappearance  of  the  Warsaw 
Fact,  he  said,  his  focus  is  on  retaining  force 
flexibility— balancing  the  demands  of  antici- 
pated near-term  missions  against  the  most 
likely  long-term  threats.  The  82  countries 
now  in  USEUCOM's  area  of  operational  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  one-million  US  citizens 
in  Europe  on  any  given  day.  give  him  abun- 
dant reason's  to  ponder  potential  JTF  re- 
quirements. Training,  and  the  right  force 
mix.  he  says,  are  keys  to  managing  the  chal- 
lenge. "Right  after  [the  first  phase  of]  Oper- 
ation Provide  Comfort  we  really  needed  to 
try  to  capture  the  experiences  gained  by  a 
number  of  people,  so  we  ran  our  first  task 
force  symposium."  Chelberg  told  AFJl.  "We 
then  started  to  put  together  a  capability  of 
having  exercises  and  symposiums  with  our 
components  so  we  could  continue  to  learn 
from  these  experiences."  An  obvious  prac- 
tical advantage  accrues  during  extended  mis- 
sion: "We're  now  on  our  sixth  commander  in 
Provide  Comfort."  he  said.  That  open-ended 
commitment  to  protecting  Kurdish  refugees 
parallels  one  of  the  principal  concerns  lin- 
gering over  Operation  Restore  Hope  in  Soma- 
lia. 

"One  of  the  things  that  you  always  have  to 
bear  in  mind."  Chelberg  said.  "is.  How  do 
you  terminate  the  mission?  What's  the  end 
state?  How  do  we  get  out  of  it?  When  we 
pulled  the  ground  forces  out  of  northern  Iraq 
on  the  15th  of  July,  the  military  wanted  to 
pull  out  of  that  whole  operation  right  then. 
We  had  done  what  we  were  supposed  to  do.  in 
providing  humanitarian  relief  assistance, 
but  we're  still  enforcing  the  'no-fly'  zone 
above  the  36th  parallel  and  we're  still  in- 
volved in  contracting  supplies  needed  In 
northern  Iraq."  The  US  Congress  recently 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  S43-million  for 
materiel  needed  by  the  Kurds,  such  as  ma- 
chinery that  bends  sheets  of  tin  into  roofing 
strips.  "I  suspect  that  we'll  be  building  some 
prefab  tin  buildings  shortly  in  northern 
Iraq."  he  said. 

Chelberg  feels  that  "as  far  as  this  theater 
is  concerned,  for  probably  the  next  five  to  10 
years,  the  wave  of  the  future  will  be  putting 
together  task  forces  that  will  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  crisis  management  or  humanitarian 
missions."  That  prediction,  he  emphasized, 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  will 
not  be  "any  tremendous  change  in  intentions 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians  or  other  repub- 
lics that  were  part  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  or  any  major  eruption  in  the  Middle 
East." 

As  an  example  of  the  rapidity  and  unpre- 
dictability with  which  crisis  management  re- 


quirements surface.  Chelberg  recalled  a  re- 
cent weekend  during  which  USEUCOM  car- 
ried out  two  noncombatant  evacuation  mis- 
sions— one  In  Dushanbe  (formerly  Stalina- 
bad).  Tajikistan,  and  the  other  in  Monrovia. 
Liberia.  (In  mid-December,  street  fighting 
was  taking  place  in  Dushanbe.)  The  flexibil- 
ity needed  to  respond  to  such  far-flung 
events,  he  said,  calls  for  mobile,  light,  fast- 
reacting  conventional  forces,  sometimes 
complemented  by  special  operations  assets 
and  specialized  communications  gear. 

Even  when  standard  military  radio  equip- 
ment measures  up  to  one  Service's  oper- 
ational requirements.  Chelberg  told  AFJI. 
communications  interoperability  among  US 
forces  in  JTFs  remains  a  problem.  "It  isn't 
all  compatible  today.  We're  trying  to  get  the 
Services,  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  to  procure 
items  that  will  interface  and  to  have  hard- 
ware and  software  that  works  together."  But 
the  problem  of  communications  interoper- 
ability (along  with  several  other  equipment 
issues)  can't  be  solved  simply  by  putting 
aside  a  set  of  equipment  for  JTF  use  because 
of  the  ad  hoc  nature  of  each  mission.  "You 
could  have  a  situation  where  the  predomi- 
nance of  forces  will  be  naval,  and  we're  going 
to  have  a  naval  JTF  commander,"  he  said. 
"Another  situation  might  dictate  that  the 
predominance  of  forces  be  air.  Again,  if  most 
of  a  mission  will  be  ground-related,  you'll 
have  an  Army  commander.  Other  commands 
can  have  standing  JTFs,  but  ours  can't." 

"BIGGEST  GROWTH  INDUSTRY" 

Finding  ways  for  JTFs  to  work  around  the 
communications  conundrum  and  the  related 
problems  of  collecting  and  sharing  intel- 
ligence data  are  high  on  the  list  of  interoper- 
ability priorities  for  the  USEUCOM  staff.  At 
the  command's  Stuttgart  headquarters,  R. 
Adm.  David  E.  Frost,  USEUCOM  J-3  (Oper- 
ations Officer),  told  AFJl  that  "there  are  a 
lot  of  interoperability  issues"  under  consid- 
eration by  USEUCOM.  "Most  of  them  have 
to  do  either  with  communications  or  things 
that  are  directly  related  to  communications, 
like  Intelligence.  But  we're  working  out 
those  procedural  issues  very  quickly." 

Frost  said  that  JTF  filed  training  exer- 
cises— sometimes  involving  thousands  of 
forces — are  the  best  way  to  familiarize  prin- 
cipals with  the  capabilities  and  limitations 
of  various  Services'  intelligence-gathering 
and  communications  equipment.  "FTXs  are 
expensive,  but  they're  important."  he  said. 
"Only  during  FTXs  can  you  actually  put  in 
the  field  and  exercise  the  joint  Intelligence 
architecture  so  we  can  make,  for  example,  an 
imagery  transfer  from  an  image  that's  taken 
by  an  F-14  from  a  carrier  and  get  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  ground  component  commander. 
You've  got  to  put  that  kind  of  mechanism  in 
the  field  and  try  it  out.  You've  also  got  to 
put  the  joint  communications  architecture 
in  the  field  and  try  that  out  every  now  and 
then." 

When  USEUCOM  forms  a  JTF  staff,  wheth- 
er for  an  FTX,  command  post  exercise  (CPX), 
or  an  actual  mission,  each  involved  Service 
gets  an  equal  share  of  spaces  on  the  staff. 
Some  positions  on  all  JTF  staffs  are  filled  by 
officers  from  USEUCOM  headquarters,  which 
brings  a  degree  of  familiarity  and  continuity 
to  operations.  Early  on,  the  lead  component 
had  been  expected  to  fill  just  more  than  half 
of  all  staff  positions,  but  that  was  found  bur- 
densome for  the  lead  Service  and  a  hindrance 
to  Interoperability.  Now,  Frost  said,  the 
composition  of  JTF  staffs  is  driven  by  mis- 
sion demands.  "There  are  two  things  you 
have  to  form,"  he  said.  "There's  the  imme- 
diate staff  for  the  commander,  and  there's 
the  architecture   for   his  subordinate   com- 


mands. We  have  big  debates  over  this,  and 
there's  no  single  answer." 

Generally,  he  told  AFJl.  the  designated 
commander  plays  a  key  role  in  selecting  par- 
ticular persons  to  serve  on  the  command 
staff  and  also  is  instrumental  in  selecting 
forces  which  comprise  the  JTF.  But,  he  said, 
"We  also  have  debates  over  what's  inside  a 
joint  task  force,  what  the  structure  should 
look  like.  For  example,  should  you  just  have 
an  Army  component,  a  Navy  component,  an 
Air  Force  component,  and  so  forth?  That's 
one  way  to  do  it.  Or  should  we  have  sub- 
JTFs.  like  we  had  in  Provide  Comfort?  In 
Provide  Comfort  we  had  a  JTF  Alfa  and  a 
JTF  Bravo.  Alfa  was  basically  a  Marine 
Corps-Army  combination;  JTF  Bravo  was 
primarily  special  operations.  There  are  dif- 
ferent ways  to  organize  these  things.  There's 
also  the  issue  of  the  commander's  immediate 
staff.  Generally,  that's  going  to  be  along 
[standard  joint-staff  lines],  but  issues  such 
as  whether  the  JFAC  [Joint  Forward  Air 
Controller]  should  automatically  fall  under 
the  air  component  commander  or  be  a  sepa- 
rate function,  slightly  aside  from  that  (offi- 
cer's direct  control]  is  the  type  of  issue  that 
gets  played  out  in  training." 

Frost  acknowledged  that  equipment  short- 
ages exist  but  doesn't  consider  them  the 
most  significant  limiting  factors  in  organiz- 
ing JTFs.  "There  are  a  lot  of  equipment-re- 
lated issues,  but  I  think  that  a  more  impor- 
tant dimension  is  more  training  and  captur- 
ing the  wonderful  experience  we're  getting  in 
the  'real  world'  of  JTFs  that  we're  con- 
stantly doing  out  here.  In  other  words,  insti- 
tutionalizing those  lessons.  I  can  see  a  day. 
10  or  15  years  from  now.  for  example,  when 
this  is  fully  institutionalized,  and  the  sched- 
uling procedures  for  naval  air  are  identical 
to  those  for  Army  Apache  helicopters.  Air 
Force  Tactical  Air,  and  Marine  Air.  So  when 
they  come  together  for  joint  operations,  it's 
just  seamless.  Right  now,  we  still  have  to 
make  adjustments  for  Service  procedures, 
and  that's  what  we're  working  our  way 
through  now.  We're  learning  lessons  so  fast, 
that  this  is  the  biggest  growth  industry  in 
the  military  today.  We're  trying  hard  to  cap- 
ture that  experience  for  our  own  sake,  and 
then  will  advertise  what  we've  learned  in  the 
wider  world  of  the  US  military  and,  prob- 
ably, even  allied  militaries."  

USEUCOM's  most  ambitious  FTX  took 
place  last  summer  and  involved  a  large  spe- 
cial operations  contingent  operating  under 
the  command  of  V.Adm.  William  Owens, 
former  Commander.  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  and 
Commander.  Naval  Striking  and  Support 
Forces.  Southern  Europe.  "He  ran  the  exer- 
cise from  his  flagship,  the  carrier  Saratoga, 
and  we  fielded  a  full  JTF  headquarters 
aboard  the  carrier — essentially  displacing 
the  existing  staff.  We  put  a  JTF  staff  of 
about  100  aboard  the  carrier  and  forces  all 
over  the  field  for  them  to  actually  control," 
Frost  said.  "It  was  one  of  the  biggest  JTF 
FTXs  we've  done,  and  we  learned  the  most 
from  it.  He  left  part  of  his  headquarters 
ashore,  for  a  lot  of  good  reasons.  One  was 
simply  space  and  communications  limita- 
tions aboard  the  carrier,  another  was  be- 
cause some  aspects  of  the  operation  were 
better  served  by  having  some  of  his  staff 
ashore.  One  obvious  example  was  the  Joint 
Visitors'  Bureau:  In  any  operation,  it's  im- 
portant that  you  have  a  first-class  JVB  and 
public  affairs  operation."  One  of  the  fun- 
damental lessons  the  military  has  learned, 
he  said,  is  that  comprehensive  media  cov- 
erage has  changed  the  way  the  Services  ap- 
proach operations. 

THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  LEAP 

V.Adm.  Owens  is  now  the  Navy's  deputy 
chief  of  naval  operations  for  resources,  war- 
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fare  requirements,  and  assessment.  Reflect- 
ing on  his  experiences  during  joint  and  com- 
bined operations  while  in  Europe.  Owens  told 
AFJl  that  the  Navy— to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  other  U.S.  Services— operates  alongside 
forces  from  allied  nations.  "In  Sixth  Fleet 
we  thought  a  lot  about  communications, 
both  in  terms  of  intra-U.S.  comms  issues- 
how  we  communicate  between  Navy  ships, 
first  of  all,  and  then  between  Navy  ships  and 
Air  Force  aircraft.  You  think  about  it  in 
terms  of  how  to  communicate  with  very  im- 
portant surveillance  aircraft  in  the  area,  be 
they  P-Ss  or  EP-3s,  or  Air  Force  RC-135s,  or 
AWACS.  We  also  thought  a  lot  about  how  to 
communicate  with  forces  from  other  coun- 
tries, if  you're  out  there  as  part  of  a  NATO 
Usk  force,  or  if  the  WEU  [Western  European 
Union]  is  out  there  eis  a  task  force  and  you 
want  to  communicate  with  them.  The  na- 
vies," he  said,  "have  always  been  blessed 
with  having  the  mandate  to  be  out  operating 
or  exercising  together." 

Traditionally,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  relied  on 
either  llne-of-slght  UHF  communications  or 
HF  voice/teletype  transmissions,  which,  in 
some  cases,  can  provide  over-the-horizon  ca- 
pability. Some  exceptions  occur,  particu- 
larly when  dealing  vrith  allies.  U.S.  ships 
communicate  with  British  vessels  (and  those 
of  the  French,  to  a  lesser  degree)  via  sat- 
ellite links.  But  recent  leaps  in  fielded  U.S. 
communications  systems— high-data-rate, 
antijam  transmissions— threaten  to  create  a 
technology  gap  which  would  leave  some  al- 
lied navies  out  of  the  loop.  "We're  very 
aware  of  this,  and  somewhat  concerned  that 
we  make  sure  we  maintain  that  interoper- 
ability." Owens  said.  "We  don't  want  to 
make  a  quick  jump  and  end  up  being  out 
there  by  ourselves." 

Dramatic  changes  in  technology  are  also 
affecting  the  ability  of  U.S.  forces  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  particularly  when 
Navy  battle  groups  are  part  of  the  JTF  equa- 
tion. "Essentially,  every  battle  group  that 
has  left  Norfolk  [VA]  or  San  Diego  [CA]  over 
the  past  two  or  three  years  to  head  to  a  for- 
ward deployment  has  been  better  equipped, 
from  a  communications  stand-point,  than 
the  previous  one."  Owens  said.  "The  comms 
suite  on  a  deploying  carrier  is  much  more  ca- 
pable than  its  predecessor  was  on  a  carrier 
that  deployed  only  six  months  before." 

When  Owens  commanded  the  JTF  FTX 
from  aboard  the  carrier  Saratoga,  he  recalled. 
"It  was  very  interesting  for  me.  because  it 
was  my  Isist  exercise  in  the  Mediterranean. 
We  had  worked  a  lot  on  joint  operations- 
how  you  get  it  together  with  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  and  how  you  develop  the  ability  to 
be  mobile,  high-tech,  and  quick.  In  that  exer- 
cise, we  had  about  20,000-plus  people  in- 
volved, from  the  Army.  Air  Force.  Marines, 
and  Navy.  There  were  a  lot  of  Air  Force 
planes  involved.  The  air  platforms,  all  of 
them — the  shore-based  ones  and  the  carrier- 
based  air  wing— were  all  controlled  by  a  two- 
star  Air  Force  general,  from  the  carrier.  He 
ran  an  ATO  [air  tasking  order]  from  the  car- 
rier—the entire  air  picture  and  the  entire  air 
plan— for  about  200  aircraft.  At  the  same 
time,  we  had  an  Army  two-star  general  who 
was  on  board  the  carrier  as  the  commander 
of  the  ground  forces.  He  was  in  charge  not 
only  of  the  large  number  of  Army  troops,  but 
also  had  some  Army  helicopters  flying  off 
the  aircraft  carrier.  He  was  also  in  charge  of 
the  Marines— about  2,500  of  them— in  am- 
phibious ships  that  were  in  an  area  about  400 
miles  away." 

Owens  had  a  joint  staff  of  about  40  on  the 
Saratoga.  "It  was  really  a  remarkable  dem- 
onstration. I  thought,  of  how  the  four  Serv- 


ices can  operate  together.  We  had  an  exercise 
one  evening  where  we  had  four  different  ob- 
jectives, one  at  sea  and  three  ashore,  where 
we  used  all  four  Services  in  a  coordinated  op- 
eration to  assault  three  areas,  plus  the  sea- 
based  target,  within  30  seconds  of  each  other. 
And  this  was  done  several  hundred  miles 
apart.  We  feel  those  carriers  are  out  there 
not  just  for  the  navy.  They  are  a  capital  in- 
vestment in  American  defense  and.  there- 
fore, are  there  for  an  Army  led  JTF  or  an  Air 
Force-led  JTF." 

During  this  FTX.  Owens  said.  "A  lot  of 
portable  communications  gear  was  brought 
aboard  the  Saratoga.  What  surprised  me  was 
that  you  could  do  it,  and  you  would  be  able 
to  work  it  so  there  was  not  too  much  electro- 
magnetic interference.  Also,  there  was  a 
communications  upgrade  on  that  carrier 
that  gave  it  SHF  capability  and  high-dato- 
rate  comms." 

Owens  sees  unique  JTF  potential  for  the 
Navy's  new,  41,000-ton  LHDs.  "It's  a  big  ship. 
It's  capable  of  controlling  a  limited  landing 
force  ashore,  and  it  has  a  very  good  capabil- 
ity for  handling  up  to  about  20  Harrier  air- 
craft, as  well  as  a  lot  of  Cobras  and  a  lot  of 
other  helicopters.  The  capability  of  that  ship 
to  be  in  support  of  a  ground  campaign  and  to 
be  a  command  ship  should  be  there."  Al- 
though it's  not  quite  there  today. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Owens  said,  the  Navy 
is  well  equipped  for  its  anticipated  role  in  fu- 
ture JTFs.  "With  the  commitment  to  the 
communications  upgrades — they're  not  all 
there  in  the  data  quantity  that  we  really 
need — and  the  data  links  for  the  surveillance 
assets.  I  think  we're  In  pretty  good  shape  to 
be  the  enabling  force  for  JTFs.  We  need  to 
have  our  aircraft  carriers  directly  linked  to 
the  marines  and  Army  ashore,  and  practice 
that  mission  of  close  air  support  and  battle- 
field interdiction." 

"PROVEN  FORCE" 

Joint  and  combined  task  forces,  like  the 
crises  that  bring  them  into  being,  are  crea- 
tures of  fluctuating  dynamics.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  CTF  Provide  Comfort,  the  op- 
erations Initial  objective  called  for 
airdropping  relief  supplies  to  Kurdish  refu- 
gees in  northern  Iraq.  That  phase  of  the  op- 
eration saw  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  James  L. 
Jamerson.  Vice  CinC,  USAFE  (who  was  a 
major  general  at  the  time),  in  charge  of  the 
joint-Service  effort.  The  operation  then 
shifted  focus  to  food  distribution  and  reset- 
tlement activities  on  the  ground,  with  the 
concomitant  appointment  of  then  Lt.  Gen. 
John  M.  Shall kashivili  (now  CinC,  US  Euro- 
pean Command  and  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Europe,  or  SACEUR)  as  JTF  com- 
mander. After  completion  of  the  ground 
phase  of  the  operation,  the  mission  again 
shifted — this  time  to  enforcing  the  "no-fly" 
zone  which  still  blankets  the  resettlement 
area — and  Jamerson  again  took  charge. 

But  several  months  before  Operation  Pro- 
vide Comfort — as  allied  coalition  forces  were 
staging  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  force  Iraq's  Army 
from  Kuwait— the  concept  for  another  JTF 
took  hold  at  USAFE. 

The  idea  for  what  would  eventually  become 
JTF  Proven  Force  first  surfaced  in  August 
1990,  when  a  group  of  officers  said,  "Well,  we 
could  go  down  there  and  do  a  short-term  sort 
of  'hit  a  lick'  from  Turkey  into  Iraq  and  help 
our  guys."  Jamerson  told  AFTJl.  For  three 
months,  as  the  concept  developed,  "it  went 
from  a  very  small,  one-  or  two — day  oper- 
ation originally  envisioned"  only  for  the  Air 
Force  into  a  potential  JTF  mission  with  spe- 
cial operations  forces.  This  idea  was  merged 
with  related  efforts  by  USEUCOM  and  Spe- 
cial Operations  Command  involving  combat 


search  and  rescue  missions.  "We  merged 
those  two  ideas  and,  finally,  in  November  we 
said.  "Why  don't  we  talk  about  a  JTF  if  we 
ever  do  this?  We  got  great  support  from  the 
USEUCOM  folks.  If  I  appear  to  be  overly  en- 
thusiastic about  'joint'  and  USEUCOM,  it's 
because  my  experience  with  them  has  been 
extremely  positive." 

After  the  plan  was  developed.  General  John 
Alvln,  former  SACEUR,  offered  the  idea  to 
USCENTCOM,  which  was  responsible  for  or- 
chestrating all  aspects  of  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm.  In  January  1991.  JTF  Proven  Force 
was  formed. 

"Admittedly,  the  JTF  was  heavily  ^Air 
Force,  but  we  brought  the  Navy  into  it  just 
in  case  they  ever  needed  [its  help].  But  the 
Navy  was  committed  so  far  down  south  that 
we  didn't  feel  there  was  too  much  we  really 
could  do  for  them.  There  was.  however,  a  lot 
of  Army-Air  Force  play.  Our  vision  was  that 
our  special  ops  guys  would  not  just  do  com- 
bat search  and  rescue — that  there  would  be 
other  missions  open  to  them.  And  we  always 
approached  it  with  that  in  mind."  As  it 
turned  out,  Jamerson  said,  the  special  oper- 
ations role  in  Desert  Storm  ended  up  pri- 
marily a  search  and  rescue  operation,  but 
the  task  force  was  prepared  to  take  on  other 
combat  missions.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Navy  launched  cruise  missile  attacks  from 
the  Mediterranean  in  support  of  the  JTF. 

Concurrent  with  operational  planning,  dis- 
cussions with  Turkish  authorities  took  place 
to  obtain  permission  for  the  JTF  to  operate 
from  Incirlik  Air  Base.  "When  the  Turkish 
decision  was  made  [on  the  first  day  of  Desert 
Storm]  that  we  could,  in  fact,  go  across  the 
border  and  participate,  the  JTF  operated  out 
of  Incirlik  with  an  Air  Force  component — a 
composite  wing,  with  everything  there  ex- 
cept the  bombers,  which  operated  from  other 
bases  in  Europe — an  Army  component,  from 
the  10th  Special  Forces  Group,  which  oper- 
ated with  the  Air  Force's  39th  Special  Oper- 
ations Wing,  plus  a  Patriot  antiair  unit  from 
the  Army  and  much  smaller  involvement 
from  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps." 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  particular  JTF 
was  to  support  the  campaign  against  Iraq. 
Prove  Force  was  designed  to  continue  until 
the  broader  war-fighting  effort  terminated. 
Jamerson  said.  As  it  turned  out,  part  of 
USAFE's  contribution  to  JTF  Proven  Force 
metamorphosed  into  the  ongoing  second 
phase  of  JTF  Provide  Comfort,  keeping  Iraqi 
aircraft  out  of  airspace  over  the  Kurds.  That 
job  began  24  July  1991  with  129  aircraft;  77 
aircraft  and  1,862  personnel  continue  that 
mission  today. 

Jamerson  was  quick  to  counter  comments 
from  those  who  suggest  that  the  US'  recent 
relief  missions  throughout  the  world  seem  to 
be  altering  the  military's  short-term  focus 
from  war-fighting  to  humanitarian  pursuits. 
"Most  of  us  who  were  involved  in  Provide 
Comfort,  who  see  the  potential  demands 
from  Yugoslavia,  and  who  consider  the 
worldwide  challenges  in  these  type  missions 
realize  that  the  humanitarian  conditions 
that  got  you  there  are  so  volatile  that 
there's  a  security  element  involved  in  all  of 
them.  I  worry  that  people  may  forget  that. 
We  remind  people  not  to  look  upon  us  only 
that  way.  because  we  have  to  keep  our  com- 
bat skills  honed.  If  you  don't,  you  could  fail 
at  the  humanitarian  job." 

Reflecting  on  tomorrow's  likely  increased 
demands  for  joint  and  coalition  operations, 
Jamerson  says  US  forces  in  Europ*  are  up  to 
the  challenge.  "If  there's  still  a  worry  about 
how  well  the  Services  can  conduct  joint  op- 
erations, from  my  perspective,  over  here,  it's 
not  warranted." 
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REGIONAL  RESPONSE  FORCE 

Lt.  Gen.  Jerry  R.  Rutherford,  commanding 
general  of  the  Army's  V  Corps.  In  Frankfurt, 
conunanda  USEUCOM's  sole  remaining  Army 
corps  in  Europe.  Its  former  counterpart,  the 
VH  Corps,  disbanded  last  April.  Rutherford 
was  quick  to  point  out  that,  V  Corps  units' 
Involvement  in  JTFs  notwithstanding,  the 
defense  of  NATO's  Central  Region  remains 
the  Corps'  primary  mission.  Today,  however, 
when  he  considers  what's  going  on  within 
some  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  nations  he 
sees  "what  everybody  sees  In  the  papers 
every  day— a  lot  of  instability.  We  now  have, 
in  the  Corps,  besides  the  mission  of  deter- 
rence and  defense  of  the  Central  Region,  the 
mission  of  providing  the  stability  that's 
needed  over  here.  We're  now  also  a  regional 
response  force.  That  is,  I  could  be  given  a 
mission  to  take  part  of  this  Corps  out  of 
[Germany]  to  react  to  events  in  another  re- 
gion. As  a  good  example  of  the  regional  re- 
sponse concept,  we  just  deployed  Task  Force 
212  MASH  (Mobile  Army  Surgical  Hospital], 
a  60-bed  MASH,  to  Croatia  to  support  UN 
forces.  That  is  the  type  of  expansion  we're 
starting  to  do  now,  and  shows  how  we  look 
at  the  capabilities  of  the  forward  deployed 
force  that's  here." 

E^ven  as  NATO's  military  lineup  shifts 
trom  a  line  of  national  corps  facing  east  to  a 
series  of  multinational  organizations,  Ruth- 
erford said,  his  focus  has  expanded  to  include 
out-of-area  deployments.  A  few  years  ago,  he 
said,  "We  never  talked  about  deploying  out 
of  here.  The  Corps  didn't  have  to  have  load 
plans  for  ships.  We  now  have  them,  and  have 
to  consider  how  we'd  use  the  rail  system  that 
flows  out  of  this  country.  These  deployment 
aspects  are  the  biggest  change,"  he  said, 
from  how  V  Corps  planners  used  to  spend 
their  time. 

Rutherford  says  that  while  there  can  be  no 
single  solution  for  deciding  how  best  to  ter- 
minate US  involvement  in  various  humani- 
tarian and  peacekeeping  missions,  "the  US 
has  to  decide  when  we  go  into  them  what  the 
end  state  will  be,  and  determine  that  before 
the  forces  are  projected.  That,  of  course,  is 
done  by  our  civilian  government.  We,  the 
military,  implement  it."  Still,  he  said,  the 
military  is  giving  far  more  consideration  to 
this  issue  than  previously,  and  even  "gave 
thought  to  conflict  termination"  during  the 
recent  REFORGER  '92  (Return  of  Forces  to 
Germany)  series.  'Once  the  battle  is  over, 
there's  thought  being  put  into  what  this  is 
going  to  look  like  in  the  end  state.  Do  we  re- 
store the  border?  Do  we  get  into  handling  the 
refugee  situation?  Are  we  going  to  put  the 
government  back  on  its  feet?" 

When  Desert  Storm  ended,  Rutherford 
took  command  of  the  3rd  Armored  Division 
in  Southwest  Asia,  along  with  the  job  of  pro- 
tectin?  refugees  along  the  Iraq-Kuwait  bor- 
der. "Dealing  with  the  refugees,  and  han- 
dling this  with  the  people  from  the  State  De- 
partment, and  turning  the  buffer  zone  over 
to  the  United  Nations,"  hadn't  been  given 
enough  prior  consideration.  "Therefore, 
we've  taken  on  that  a  lot  more  now.  from  a 
military  aspect,  asking:  'What  do  you  do 
when  this  thing's  all  over?"  From  the  end  of 
the  conflict  to  the  time  the  division  left  the 
area,  he  said,  its  medical  personnel  treated 
more  than  25,000  refugees  and  the  troops  had 
distributed  over  one-million  meals. 

Rutherford  says  that  these  types  of  consid- 
erations will  receive  increasing  play  during 
future  military  exercises  in  Europe,  as  will 
deployability  issues.  The  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  shift  in  emphasis  will  be  seen 
next  May  during  US  Army  Europe's  annual 
REFORGER   exercise,    which    will    be    com- 


bined with  NATO's  Dragon  Hammer  In  Italy. 
The  combined  activity  will  find  V  Corps 
troops  in  Livorno  exercising  via  computer 
simulation  on  terrain  in  Italy's  Po  Valey, 
near  Milan— the  first  time  REFORGER  has 
been  conducted  outside  ths  Central  Region. 
No  less  significantly,  it  also  will  mark  the 
first  time  in  the  24-year  history  of  RE- 
FORGER that  the  commander-in-chief  of  US 
Army  forces  in  Europe  will  not  direct  the 
"fight."  Once  the  V  Corps  soldiers  arrive  in 
Italy,  their  marching  orders  will  come  from 
NATO's  Allied  Forces  Southern  Command, 
headed  by  US  Admiral  Mike  Boorda. 

SPREADING  JTF  GOSPEL 

"We  do  a  lot  of  Joint  Task  Force  train- 
ing, "  Boorda  told  AFJI.  'All  of  our  US  exer- 
cises of  any  magnitude,  in  Europe.  Include  a 
JTF.  The  JTF  commander  is  generally  the 
officer  whose  Service  has  the  preponderance 
of  forces  in  the  exercise,  or  he's  the  person 
who  can  exercise  the  best  command  and  con- 
trol, depending  on  where  the  activity  will 
take  place." 

To  keep  the  commander  constantly  ap- 
prised of  far-flung  developments.  Boorda 
said,  "We  work  very  hard  to  get  the  right  in- 
telligence flow  to  wherever  the  task  force 
commander  is  going  to  be,  and  on  down  to 
his  forces.  Specific  operations  require  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  intelligence."  he  said,  which 
argues  against  a  standard  intelligence  archi- 
tecture to  handle  the  demands  of  diverse 
JTFs.  "I  think  we're  doing  pretty  well,  to  be 
quite  honest.  In  the  exercises  we  have  run — 
some  of  which  I  can't  talk  about^we  have 
been  able  to  get  the  intelligence  we  need. 
And  we  learned  a  lot  from  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm.  Because  of  that,  for  example, 
in  the  Navy  we  have  beefed  up  the  ability  of 
the  carrier  to  accept  that  type  of  informa- 
tion. We  also  have  teams  that  come  aboard 
with  the  JTF  commander  to  process  infor- 
mation and  make  it  available  to  him  and  his 
components.  We've  learned  the  lessons,  and 
we  are  now  upgrading  the  capability,  when 
it's  a  Navy  JTF  commander  at  sea.  of  his 
platform  to  accept  and  process  that  informa- 
tion." 

Boorda  sees  "wonderful  capabilities"  in 
the  Navy's  new  LHDs  for  future  JTFs.  "They 
are  command  and  control  platforms  par  ex- 
cellence." he  said.  "Again  (as  in  the  case  of 
carriers],  we  are  now  up)grading  them,  based 
upon  lessons  learned.  This  Is  a  communica- 
tions intensive  business,  and  the  commu- 
nications are  of  all  types." 

DOD's  present  approach  to  JTFs — relying 
on  forward-deployed  forces  for  the  bulk  of 
the  JTF,  with  augmentations  as  necessary, 
from  the  US — is  the  most  effective  way  to  re- 
spond to  contingencies,  Boorda  says.  "I  don't 
see  that  changing  and,  personally.  I  don't 
think  it  should  change.  The  reason.  I  believe, 
why  we  have  unified  CinCs  in  each  theater  is 
so  they  can  focus  on  their  theater  and  know 
that  theater  better  than  anyone  else.  They 
can  work  with  the  allies  in  that  theater,  in 
the  event  that  we  do  a  combined  operation  in 
some  alliance,  like  NATO,  or  in  a  coalition. 
The  CinC  better  knows  the  participants;  he 
knows  their  personalities:  he  has  worked 
with  them  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  So  he  is  the 
one  who  ought  to  put  together  the  team.  He 
doesn't  want  to  do  that  on  an  ad  hoc  basis — 
it's  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  practice  all  the 
time." 

When  AFJI  spoke  with  Boorda  last  month, 
a  multinational  naval  force  from  his  com- 
mand had  just  begun  enforcing  a  UN-ordered 
blockade  against  Serbia  and  Montenegro, 
vestiges  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  NATO's 
six-vessel  Standing  Naval  Force.  Mediterra- 
nean, which  includes  one  US  warship,  has 


been  patrolling  the  Adriatic  for  several 
months— first  monitoring  an  embargo  and, 
since  November,  enforcing  the  blockade. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
MILLSBORO.  DE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  in 
my  State,  the  conununity  and  town  of 
Millsboro  is  celebrating  its  100th  anni- 
versary. 

I  use  both  terms,  because 
Millsborough,  the  historic  designation, 
was,  in  fact,  a  community  long  before 
it  was  officially  a  town.  As  the  name 
implies,  its  first  landowners  ran  grist- 
mills and  sawmills,  powered  by  the 
flow  of  the  Indian  River  and  its  family 
of  creeks,  and  the  arrival  of  supplies 
for  those  early  enterprises  dates  back 
to  1644. 

The  history  of  the  Millsboro  Mill  it- 
self dates  to  1792.  when  an  act  of  the 
legislature  granted  Elisha  Dickerson 
permission  to  construct  a  dam  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  river,  on  whose  north 
shore  he  built  a  gristmill.  Through  a 
succession  of  owners  and  products,  and 
through  rebuildings  necessitated  by 
the  all-too-common  mill  fires  of  the 
last  century,  the  Millsboro  Mill  re- 
mained an  active  business  enterprise 
until  1951. 

In  that  year,  the  mill  was  closed  and 
converted  into  private  living  quarters. 
Those  apartments  are  in  use  today,  a 
testament  both  to  the  town's  growth 
and  economic  change  and  to  the  foun- 
dation of  proud  and  courageous  history 
on  which  the  success  of  1993's  Millsboro 
has  been  built. 

Other  names  grace  that  history  of 
pioneering  and  persevering  spirit — Bur- 
ton's Mill,  Kollock's  Doe  Bridge, 
Frame's.  Head  of  the  River,  and  Swan 
Creek.  Names  like  Waples,  Wright, 
Jones,  Rickards,  Donovan,  Houston, 
Lingo,  Prettyman,  Godfrey,  and  Wil- 
liams— names  in  some  cases  carried  on 
by  current  residents,  and  remembered 
and  honored  by  many  more. 

On  March  9,  1893,  the  Delaware  Gen- 
eral Assembly  enacted  the  official  in- 
corporation of  the  town  of  Millsboro.  A 
century  later,  it  stands  as  one  of  the 
increasingly  rare  smalltown  successes 
of  America — a  close  knit  community 
rich  in  tradition  but  thoroughly  mod- 
ern in  the  vitality  of  its  economic  life. 

Millsboro's  current  mayor,  the  Hon- 
orable Thelma  Monroe,  credits  the  far- 
sightedness of  citizens  past  and  present 
for  the  town's  enduring  security  and 
success.  The  people  of  Millsboro  are 
the  true,  living  legacy  of  those  first 
landowners — those  men  and  women 
who  looked  at  the  river  and  creeks,  at 
the  urgent  needs  of  their  own  and  other 
fledgling  communities,  and  saw  only 
opportunity:  who  rebuilt  what  was 
knocked  or  burned  down  and  who  mod- 
ernized what  was  out  of  date:  who  ap- 
plied the  combined  powers  of  nature 
and  of  determined  human  effort  not 
only  to  found  a  town,  but  to  fire  a 
spirit. 


Beyond  all  the  tangible  achievements 
and  strengths  I  could  name  in  doing 
tribute  to  Millsboro,  what  I  would  like 
to  honor  most  is  that  spirit.  That's  not 
something  I  and  other  citizens  of  my 
State  know  from  history  books:  it's 
something  we've  seen  and  experienced 
and  felt  in  Millsboro — a  great  Delaware 
town,  a  great  American  community. 

All  Delawareans  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating the  mayor,  town  council,  and 
citizens  of  Millsboro  on  this  centen- 
nial, and  in  the  hope,  and  confidence, 
expressed  by  Mayor  Monroe  that^from 
a  foundation  of  proud  history,  guided 
by  devoted  citizen  leaders,  and  driven 
by  its  great  spirit — the  town  of 
Millsboro,  DE,  "can  progress  as  much 
in  the  next  century  as  it  has  in  the 
century  past." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JARRAD  DOUGLASS 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  join  me  in  recognizing  the 
heroism  of  a  young  man  from  my  home 
State  and  the  community  that  united 
to  honor  him. 

On  March  11.  1992,  John  Douglass  and 
his  two  children,  Jarrad  and  Lynzie,  re- 
turned from  a  day  of  chores  to  their 
home  in  Centralia,  MO.  Upon  their  re- 
turn Mr.  Douglass  noticed  a  strange  ve- 
hicle parked  in  the  driveway.  As  he  and 
his  daughter  approached  the  doorway 
to  their  home.  Mr.  Douglass  was  con- 
fronted and  fatally  wounded  from  the 
blast  of  a  shotgun. 

As  the  confrontation  occurred.  9- 
year-old  Jarrad  Douglass  remained  be- 
hind in  his  father's  truck.  Despite  the 
danger,  Jarrad  ran  some  200  yards  to 
his  neighbor's  house  where  he  imme- 
diately contacted  the  proper  emer- 
gency personnel.  The  alleged  gunman 
and  his  companion  quickly  fled  as  they 
witnessed  Jarrad's  brave  escape. 

The  law  enforcement  personnel  that 
responded  to  the  call  contend  that 
Jarrad's  quick  and  heroic  action  saved 
his  young  sister's  life  and  led  to  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  the  two  al- 
leged gunmen. 

On  February  11.  1993,  in  a  heart- 
warming ceremony  and  banquet,  the 
community  of  Centralia  united  to  rec- 
ognize Jarrad's  bravery  and  show  their 
support  for  the  Douglass  family.  I  had 
the  distinct  honor  of  presenting  this 
brave  9-year-old  with  the  Boy  Scout's 
highest  award  for  bravery,  the  Medal  of 
Honor  with  crossed  palms.  This  rarely 
awarded  medal  is  reserved  for  Scouts 
who  demonstrate  both  unusual  heroism 
and  extraordinary  skill  or  resourceful- 
ness in  saving  or  attempting  to  save 
life  at  extreme  risk  to  self. 

Most  of  us  will  never  be  tested  in  a 
way  that  young  Jarrad  was  tested  and 
will  never  know  how  we  would  react  in 
a  crisis  like  the  one  he  and  his  fannily 
faced.  But  Jarrad  reacted  exactly  as 
Scouting  had  prepared  him.  He  re- 
mained calm,  summoned  help  quickly. 


and  was  the  key  in  getting  profes- 
sional, emergency  personnel  to  the 
scene  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  Jarrad  Douglass  is  a 
true  hero,  and  I  am  honored  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  recognize  his  hero- 
ism. I  am  also  proud  of  my  fellow 
Audrain  Countians  who  have  united  to 
help  Jarrad  and  his  family  through  this 
difficult  time.  This  community  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  kind  of  spirit  that 
makes  Missouri  such  a  special  place  in 
which  to  live. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS     , 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Morn- 
ing business  has  expired. 

NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  S.  460,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Motion  to  proceed  to  consideration  of  S. 
460  to  establish  national  voter  registration 
procedures  for  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  motion  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  between  now  and  12  o'clock  noon 
will  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford]  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell]. 

The  Chair,  in  its  capacity  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
notes  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and. 
without  objection,  the  time  consumed 
in  the  quorum  call  will  be  equally 
charged  against  the  two  sides. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
Moseley-Braun).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madajn  President,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  cost  of 
this  legislation  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, but  no  one  has  addressed  the 
cost  that  the  current  system  of  reg- 
istration has  on  the  average  citizen. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  more  important 
issue. 

My  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  read  letters  from  State 
and  local  officials  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  find  it 
disturbing  when  you  read  that  some 
Government  officials  are  opposed  to 
this  bill  because  it  means  that  they 
have  to  do  more  work.  But  what  is 
more  disturbing  to  me.  Madam  Presi- 


dent, is  the  failure  of  anyone  to  address 
the  personal  burden  that  citizens  face 
in  registering  to  vote. 

The  current  system  in  place  in  a 
number  of  States  imposes  a  number  of 
barriers  for  citizens.  In  some  States 
registration  is  only  conducted  in  the 
registrar's  office,  which  is  not  open  on 
weekends  or  is  closed  during  the  lunch 
hour.  These  offices  are  not  conven- 
iently located.  That  places  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  traveling  to  a  reg- 
istrar's office. 

And  what  happens  when  a  citizen 
moves  from  one  jurisdiction  to  an- 
other? That  citizen  has  to  reregister. 

This  bill  would  simplify  the  whole 
process  for  a  citizen.  In  one  trip,  the 
citizen  can  update  his  address  on  his 
driver's  license,  at  the  same  time  reg- 
ister to  vote  in  the  new  jurisdiction. 

Madam  President,  this  bill  will  sim- 
plify the  process  for  the  citizen.  The 
citizen  only  needs  to  make  one  trip  to 
apply  to  register  to  vote  and  to  obtain 
a  driver's  license.  Motor-voter  is  that 
simple. 

Let  me  demonstrate  using  the  D.C. 
motor-voter  form.  It  is  not  a  com- 
plicated program.  It  is  working  in  some 
form  now  in  28  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  working  well,  as  a 
convenient  and  accessible  system  for 
the  citizen,  and  I  underscore  citizen,  as 
well  as  a  cost-efficient  means  for  State 
and  local  governments. 

This  is  the  form  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  it  relates  to  a  driver's  li- 
cense. Two-thirds  of  the  form  is  the  in- 
formation for  the  driver's  license.  That 
is  it.  The  bottom  third  is  for  your  reg- 
istration number  order.  And  you  check 
where  you  want  to  register.  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Republican  Party.  D.C. 
Statehood  Party,  no  party,  or  as  an 
independent,  or  other  party,  and  you 
write  that  in. 

And  it  says,  "Please  note  "  that  in 
order  to  vote  in  a  primary  election  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  you  must  be 
registered  with  either  the  Democratic. 
Republican  or  D.C.  Statehood  Party.  It 
is  right  there.  Very  quick.  Section  one 
that  you  are  supposed  to  read  says:  "I 
swear  or  affirm  that  I  am  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen. "  That  is  No.  1.  We  have  heard  con- 
cerns about  that,  but  that  is  in  red.  It 
is  outlined,  it  has  a  big  asterisk  by  it. 
"I  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
the  address  above."  on  your  driver's  li- 
cense. "I  will  be  at  least  18  years  old  on 
or  before  the  next  election.  I  am  not  in 
jail  on  a  felony  conviction.  I  have  not 
been  judged  mentally  incompetent.  I 
do  not  claim  the  right  to  vote  any- 
where outside  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

And  you  sign  that  and  you  swear  to 
that.  And  we  are  making  it  tougher. 

Madam  President,  that  sheet  then  is 
just  torn  off  for  the  driver's  license. 
The  other  one  goes  to  the  registrar's 
office,  and  you  are  through.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple procedure  for  our  citizens  to  follow. 

So  I  think  it  is  important.  My  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
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will  argue  this  bill  imposes  biirden- 
some  costs  on  the  State.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  will  increase  the  roll  of 
registered  voters,  and  that  means  there 
will  be  additional  costs  associated  with 
the  administration  of  a  larger  roll.  But 
how  much  additional  cost?  How  many 
more  employees? 

The  State  of  Texas  has  now  entered 
into  the  motor  voter.  They  appro- 
priated no  additional  funds  and  already 
they  are  near  50,000  new  registered  vot- 
ers in  the  State  of  Texas.  That  does  not 
mean  we  are  going  to  have  50.000  more 
people  vote,  but  50,000  more  people  are 
eligible  to  vote.  And  if  they  want  to 
vote  they  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
getting  to  the  registrar's  office  30  days 
before  the  election  or  25  days  before 
the  election,  and  create  all  that  confu- 
sion. 

Then  you  have  to  hustle  to  get  them 
Into  the  precincts  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Under  the  motor  voter  you  do  it 
by  your  birthday— you  get  your  driv- 
er's license  by  your  birthday — and  you 
do  it  systematically.  So  it  is  very  con- 
venient, according  to  my  clerks.  This 
will  be  not  costly  at  all. 

But  the  price  for  democracy  I  think 
is  being  sure  that  people  are  registered 
to  vote.  I  do  not  think  we  can  put  a 
price  tag  on  democracy. 

Madam  President,  this  view  is  not 
one  I  hold  alone.  In  fact,  the  secretary 
of  state  of  California  is  beginning  to  be 
bounced  back  and  forth  like  a  pingpong 
ball  here  because  she  wrote  a  letter  of 
concern  in  1991.  Then  this  past  week 
she  wrote  another  letter  in  support  of 
this  bill.  Now  she  is  writing  another 
letter,  trying  to  confirm  that  and  to 
offset  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made.  But  throughout  the 
debate  we  have  heard  some  conflicting 
views  about  her  position.  Let  me  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  letter  dated 
March  4,  that  is  just  last  week,  1993. 

"I  understand  there  has  been  an  ef- 
fort to  use  the  concerns  I  expressed  in 
my  letter  to  you  dated  March  13.  1991 
regarding  S.  250"— that  was  the  bill  at 
the  time — "as  arguments  against  S. 
460.  This  is  nonsense." 

That  is  what  she  says,  "This  is  non- 
sense." 

That  is  what  she  says,  "This  is  non- 
sense. That  letter  reflected  a  com- 
promise view  at  the  time  of  a  task 
force  of  election  officials  in  California. 
The  task  force  expressed  support  for  S. 
250"— they  supported  it  in  1991— "but 
expressed  some  concerns.  Those  con- 
cerns have  largely  been  addressed,"  she 
says,  "in  S.  460,  and  interpretive  mate- 
rials related  to  it." 

Further  in  the  letter:  "There  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  issue  of  funding.  There  will  be 
costs  associated  with  implementing  S. 
460;  however,  I  believe  that  through 
proper  implementation,  they  can  be 
minimized.  Much  of  the  cost,  actually, 
is  driven  by  the  fact  that  more  people 
will  be  registered  and  voting.  And  that, 
I  submit,  is  simply  the  cost  of  democ- 
racy." 


"It  would  be  a  travesty,"  she  writes, 
"to  oppose  this  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
we  should  not  pay  the  relatively  mod- 
est price  of  providing  for  the  exercise 
of  the  people's  right  to  vote.  The  fact 
is,  in  the  context  of  the  overall  cost  of 
conducting  elections,  the  cost  is  mod- 
est indeed." 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Sacramento.  CA.  March  4.  1993. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford. 

Chair.  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ford;  I  am  writing  to  reit- 
erate my  continuing  support  for  S.  460  and 
the  programs  embodied  in  this  legislation  to 
facilitate  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  all 
citizens.  I  have  always  supported  registra- 
tion by  mail,  "motor  voter"  and  agency- 
based  registration  as  workable,  effective  pro- 
grams to  increase  voter  participation. 

I  understand  that  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  use  the  concerns  I  expressed  In  my  letter 
to  you  dated  March  13.  1991  regarding  S.  250 
as  arguments  against  S.  460.  This  is  non- 
sense. That  letter  reflected  a  compromise 
view  at  the  time  of  a  task  force  of  elections 
officials  in  California.  The  task  force  ex- 
pressed support  for  S.  250  but  e:cpressed  con- 
cerns. Those  concerns  have  largely  been  ad- 
dressed in  S.  460  and  interpretive  materials 
related  to  it. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  issue  of  funding. 
There  will  be  costs  associated  with  imple- 
menting S.  460;  however,  I  believe  that 
through  proper  implementation,  they  can  be 
minimized.  Much  of  the  cost,  actually,  is 
driven  by  the  fact  that  more  people  will  be 
registered  and  voting  and  that,  I  submit.  Is 
simply  the  cost  of  democracy.  It  would  be  a 
travesty  to  oppose  this  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  we  should  not  pay  the  relatively  modest 
price  of  providing  for  the  exercise  of  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  vote.  The  fact  is.  in  the  context 
of  the  overall  cost  of  conducting  elections, 
the  cost  is  modest  indeed. 

I  have  always  supported  efforts  to  facili- 
tate the  right  of  citizens  to  vote.  That  is  why 
I  support  S.  460. 

If  your  staff  has  questions  regarding  this 
matter,  please  have  them  contact  my  chief 
deputy.  Tony  Miller,  at  916-445-6371. 
Sincerely, 

March  Fono  Eu. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  those 
who  are  arguing  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  pick  up  the  tab  for  all 
these  new  voters  is  a  troubling  argu- 
ment because  it  suggests  that  people 
are  more  concerned  with  administra- 
tive convenience  than  the  principles  of 
full  participation  in  our  democracy. 

Motor  voter  comes  down  on  the  side 
of  citizens.  As  the  secretary  of  state  of 
California  said  in  her  letter,  the  motor- 
voter  bill  reconnects  citizens  to  their 
Government.  The  issue  is  not  whether 
the  register  books  close  30  days  before 
the  election.  The  issue  is  not  cost,  it  is 
not  unfunded  mandates,  it  is  not  fraud 
because  all  these  things  have  been  re- 
futed by  those  at  the  grassroots  who 


deal  with  it  everyday.  The  issue  before 
us  is  this:  Should  Government  take  an 
active  role  to  facilitate  full  voter  par- 
ticipation by  creating  an  active  voter 
registration  system? 

If  you  answer  that  question  yes,  then 
you  should  vote  to  invoke  cloture.  The 
opponents  of  this  measure  believe  that 
it  is  the  citizens'  responsibility  to 
learn  the  registration  process  and  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary.  The  op- 
ponents prefer  the  system  that  is  pas- 
sive and  leaves  it  to  chance  that  a  citi- 
zen will  be  registered  on  election  day. 

Madam  President,  it  is  time  to  end 
this  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 
It  is  time  to  move  to  the  bill,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  support  democracy  by  invoking 
cloture  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
I  have  enjoyed  debating  this  issue  with 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  over  the 
last  couple  of  years,  and  in  response  to 
a  few  of  the  observations  that  he  made, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  all  of  these  State 
officials  who  are  cited  as  being  enthu- 
siastically in  support  of  this  measure 
are  so  enthusiastic,  they  would  go  on 
and  do  it  now.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent any  State  in  the  United  States 
from  adopting  a  motor-voter-type  sys- 
tem now.  Many  have  already.  And  if 
there  is  no  cost  involved  and  no  sub- 
stantial argument  against  it,  I  would 
assume  there  would  be  a  rush  across 
America  to  adopt  this  particular  means 
of  registering  voters  now  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  Federal  unfunded  man- 
date. 

It  seems  to  me  still.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  if  the  amount  of  money  is 
largely  of  no  consequence,  and  we  are 
talking  about  something  that  is  rel- 
atively inexpensive,  then  why  not  pay 
for  it?  I  quoted  former  Gov.  Bill  Clin- 
ton last  week  in  making  the  argument 
that  it  is  time  the  Federal  Government 
got  away  from  the  practice  of  passing 
legislation  making  somebody  else  pick 
up  the  tab.  So  if  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Kentucky  is  correct  that 
there  is  minimal  cost  involved  with 
this  legislation,  and  we  still  take  the 
view  that  we  must  go  on  and  cram  it 
down  the  throats  of  those  States  who 
do  not  currently  have  this  particular 
system,  then  certainly  we  ought  to  pay 
for  it. 

I  frequently  call  this  bill  a  solution 
in  search  of  a  problem,  and  the  reason 
for  that  is  there  is  clearly  no  indica- 
tion that  turnout  will  go  up  once  a 
motor-voter  bill  is  adopted.  That  has 
not  happened  in  the  States  that  have 
done  it  already.  We  know  what  in- 
creases turnout.  What  increases  turn- 
out is  interest  in  the  election  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens,  and  we  saw  that, 
conunendably,  in  1992  with  a  dramatic 


5-percent  increase  in  turnout.  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  begun  to  get  more 
interested  in  politics  again.  I  think  we 
all  applaud  that  and  we  are  getting 
more  phone  calls  in  our  offices.  The 
electorate  seems  to  be  more  active, 
more  interested  and  more  involved 
than  it  has  been  in  a  number  of  years, 
and  it  did  not  take  automatic  motor- 
voter  registration  to  begrin  to  create  a 
wider  interest  on  the  part  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  process. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  in- 
crease turnout  in  the  absence  of  an  in- 
terested electorate,  and  that  is  some- 
thing I  certainly  do  not  advocate,  I 
know  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
does  not  advocate,  and  I  do  not  think 
anybody  in  America  advocates,  and 
that  is  penalizing  or  fining  people  for 
not  voting. 

I  cited  last  week  studies  that  have 
been  done  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  others  indicating  that  only 
in  countries  in  Europe  and  in  Latin 
America  where  they  have  gone  to  a 
system  of  fining  people  for  not  partici- 
pating or,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  embar- 
rassing people  by  posting  their  names 
get  increased  turnout.  That  is  not 
something  we  want  to  do  in  this  coun- 
try. Nobody  is  advocating  that.  Cer- 
tainly not  I.  So  this  bill,  frankly,  will 
have  no  impact  whatsoever  except  to 
force  some  States  who  have  chosen  not 
to  do  it  on  their  own  to  adopt  one  par- 
ticular form  of  registration  of  voters. 

As  we  know,  for  the  last  30  years  reg- 
istration has  become  easier  and  easier 
and  easier.  I  am  all  for  that.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  idea.  The  same  thing 
that  has  happened  during  that  period, 
with  the  exception  of  1992,  is  that  the 
turnout  has  gone  down,  down,  down. 
There  is  no  correlation  of  throwing  ev- 
erybody on  the  books,  which  essen- 
tially is  what  this  legislation  will  do, 
and  increased  participation. 

The  question  you  have  to  ask  is  why, 
why  bother,  why  do  it  since  it  will  not 
increase  turnout  which  is  the  only  con- 
ceivable rationale,  it  seems  to  me,  for 
passing  this  legislation? 

So,  Madam  President,  it  seems  to  me 
the  argument  is  simple:  Any  State  that 
thinks  this  is  a  desirable  way  to  reg- 
ister votes  can  do  it  today.  Over  half 
have  done  it  already  on  their  own  with- 
out any  prompting  from  us.  Or  in  the 
alternative,  we  can  make  them  do  it, 
which  is  what  this  bill  seeks  to  do.  If 
we  are  going  to  make  them  do  it,  we 
ought  to  pay  for  it.  If  my  friend  and 
colleague  is  correct  that  the  cost  is 
minimal,  that  is  an  even  stronger  argu- 
ment for  us  paying  for  it.  We  certainly 
are  able  to  find  money  in  the  budget 
for  a  variety  of  different  things  that  we 
want  to  do.  If  we  think  this  is  impor- 
tant, then  we  simply  ought  to  pay  for 
it. 

My  friend  was  citing  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  a  number  of  different  re- 
spects. It  is  I  think  important  to  note, 
however,    it    is    my    understanding    at 


least — and  I  could  stand  corrected  on 
this — it  is  my  understanding  that  in 
the  District,  you  are  not  automatically 
registered.  You  must  take  some  affirm- 
ative step  in  order  to  become  reg- 
istered when  you  are  applying  for  your 
driver's  license.  Under  the  bill  before 
us,  you  are  automatically  registered 
unless  you  say  please  do  not  register 
me.  The  D.C.  Elections  Board  official 
testified  before  the  Rules  Committee 
and  indicated  he  felt  their  particular 
approach  was  better  which  requires 
some  affirmative  action  on  the  part  of 
the  applicant  of  a  driver's  license  to 
register.  The  underlying  bill  before  us 
does  just  the  opposite. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  hope  cloture 
will  not  be  invoked  on  the  motion  to 
proceed.  I  think  this  is  a  solution  in 
search  of  a  problem. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  reserve  whatever 
time  I  may  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleague  will  be  glad 
when  12:20  comes  and  we  will  at  least 
have  another  cloture  vote  behind  us. 

This  is  a  grassroots  effort.  We  sit 
around  here  sometimes  and  concoct 
programs  that  sound  good  and  may  be 
good  for  a  while  and  we  impose  that  on 
our  citizens.  But  here  is  something 
that  started  at  the  grassroots  level.  It 
started  and  moved  up  here.  It  is  some- 
thing that  people  out  there  seem  to 
want. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  this  grass- 
roots effort  is  not  being  viewed  as  a 
citizen  request  of  this  body.  Seventy 
million  Americans  were  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  last  election,  even 
though  we  had  some  increase.  No  one 
has  ever  advocated  that  this  piece  of 
legislation  would  increase  turnout,  but 
no  one  can  stand  here  this  afternoon 
and  tell  me  how  many  people  were  out 
there  in  November  1992  who  wanted  to 
vote  who  were  not  registered.  How 
many  would  have  voted  had  this  bill 
been  in  place?  The  outcome  may  have 
been  different.  That  is  the  way  Amer- 
ica works.  That  is  the  way  democracy 
works.  If  Texas  now  has  almost  50,000 
new  registrants  in  the  very  short  cou- 
ple of  months  it  has  been  in  business, 
how  many  people  now  are  able  to  vote? 
Fifty  thousand  more  so  far.  That  does 
not  mean  they  can.  But  they  have  a 
ticket  to  the  final  game  if  they  are  reg- 
istered to  vote,  and  that  is  what  de- 
mocracy is  all  about. 

Let  us  think  about  the  citizen — make 
one  trip,  be  registered  to  vote.  Let  us 
make  it  uniform  across  the  country. 
Everybody  understands  it.  It  really 
makes  democracy  work  a  lot  better,  in 
my  opinion. 

When  there-  is  minimal  cost,  and  we 
can  make  it  uniform  across  the  coun- 
try, it  is  a  grassroots  effort  for  us  to  do 
something  about  this — associations  and 
civic  organizations  that  are  for  this  are 
two  pages  long,  single  spaced — I  think 


with  that  effort,  there  will  be  an  amaz- 
ing turnout  the  next  time  because 
some  people  who  want  to  vote  will  have 
the  right  to  vote,  and  those  who  do  not 
want  to  vote  are  not  going  to  be  purged 
off  the  rolls.  So  you  exercise  a  right 
not  to  vote  here,  and  in  this  form  you 
exercise  a  right  not  to  register.  All  you 
do  is  check  the  box.  That  is  the  end  of 
it. 

The  very  idea  of  fining  an  American 
for  not  voting  does  not  make,  to  me,  a 
great  deal  of  sense.  I  just  do  not  think 
that  will  ever  happen. 

You  talk  about  Italy  and  other  coun- 
tries. This  is  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  support  democracy  in  the 
best  way  we  can.  Now  we  are  called  on 
to  help  the  citizen  promote  democracy, 
and  we  hear  a  lot  about  costs — it  is  the 
costs.  How  much  of  a  cost  is  it  to  the 
citizen?  How  much  of  a  cost  is  it  to  the 
country  when  the  citizen  is  denied  the 
right  to  exercise  something  of  which 
this  country  is  very  proud,  the  right  to 
vote  and  choose? 

We  just  viewed  something  of  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  jealous.  They 
do  not  understand.  That  was  the  or- 
derly transition  of  Government  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1993.  Millions  and  millions 
from  offshore  watched  that. 

We  are  special.  I  want  to  continue  to 
keep  this  country  special,  and  as  long 
as  citizens  participate  we  will  be  spe- 
cial. When  we  lose  it,  that  is  when  we 
start  losing  our  ability  to  lead  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Madam  President,  if  I  have  any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
there  is  very  little  new  to  add  because 
this  is  not  a  complicated  bill.  My 
friend  from  Kentucky  raises  again  the 
issue  of  fining.  I  cited  this  only  as  an 
example.  In  all  the  studies,  the  only 
thing  that  will  increase  turnout  is  pen- 
alties or  fines.  I  certainly  do  not  advo- 
cate that. 

I  have  said  in  debate  on  this  issue  be- 
fore in  previous  years  that  I  think  vot- 
ers in  this  country  have  a  perfect  right 
not  to  participate  if  they  do  not  want 
to.  So  far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate 
that.  I  cite  that  only  to  make  the  jwint 
that  that  is  clearly  the  only  way  you 
increase  turnout,  and  presumably  there 
would  be  no  basis  for  this  bill,  none 
whatsoever,  unless  we  thought  it  was 
going  to  increase  turnout.  There  has 
been  no  indication  of  increased  turnout 
in  States  that  have  gone  to  motor- 
voter,  none  whatever,  and  there  will 
not  be  any  increased  turnout  after 
passing  motor-voter. 

As  I  said  repeatedly,  it  is  a  solution 
in  search  of  a  problem.  It  is  relatively 
easy  to  vote  in  every  State  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  would  concede  to  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  I  think  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  more  and  more  States  would  go 
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to  motor-voter.  That  has  certainly 
been  the  trend  in  recent  years.  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  the  option  to  do 
that  or  not  to  do  it,  as  they  see  fit. 

Madam  President,  we  are  about  5 
minutes  from  the  vote.  I  will  simply 
yield  the  floor,  and  I  think  if  no  fur- 
ther action  is  taken  the  vote  will  sim- 
ply occur  at  12.  Or  should  we  enter  a 
quorum  call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  vote  will  occur 
at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  460.  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  by  voting  in 
favor  of  cloture.  The  need  to  imple- 
ment uniformed  voting  procedures  is 
not  a  new  issue  for  this  Chamber.  Last 
May,  we  adopted  S.  250,  a  bill  cham- 
pioned by  our  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Wendell  Ford  and  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield.  The  House  followed 
suit  and  passed  a  companion  bill  in 
June.  Only  2  days  shy  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  President  Bush  vetoed  the  meas- 
ure. Unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to 
override  the  President's  veto. 

In  the  103d  Congress,  the  House  has 
already  acted  on  a  companion  bill  and 
is  waiting  for  the  Senate  to  complete 
action  on  our  measure.  No  one  in  the 
Senate  disputes  the  power  of  the  bal- 
lot. In  fact,  the  1992  elections  proved 
that  Americans  are  determined  to  be 
personally  involved  in  the  political 
process  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Although  voter  turnout  in  1992  was 
about  5  percent  higher  than  previous 
elections,  45  percent  of  eligible  citizens 
chose  not  to  vote.  We  know  that  when 
people  are  registered,  they  vote.  But 
when  approximately  40  percent  of  all 
eligible  voters  are  not  registered,  over- 
all turnout  will  remain  low.  An  esti- 
mated 38  percent  of  those  eligible  to 
vote  in  the  past  Presidential  election 
were  not  registered. 

In  order  to  register  to  vote,  individ- 
uals now  must  contend  with  a  variety 
of  local  registration  laws  and  proce- 
dures that  may  inhibit  voter  participa- 
tion. Enacting  uniform  national  reg- 
istration procedures  would,  I  believe, 
be  the  most  practical  way  to  register 
eligible  voters.  By  making  voter  reg- 
istration more  accessible,  we  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  registered  voters 
and  expand  the  most  fundamental  right 
of  all  Americans. 

Critics  of  this  measure  contend  that 
the  provisions  of  S.  460  would  increase 


the  risk  of  voter  fraud  and  place  an  un- 
fair financial  burden  on  the  States.  I 
disagree  with  these  assumptions.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  [CBO]  esti- 
mates that  the  total  direct  cost  of  S, 
460  to  all  50  States  would  be  $20  mil- 
lion. However,  CBO  has  concluded  that 
States  could  save  $10  million  in  a  Pres- 
idential election  year  and  $7  million  in 
a  non-Presidential  election  year.  Added 
to  this  $7  to  $10  million  savings  is  an 
approximate  $4  million  annually  saved 
in  postage  costs,  because  S.  460  would 
reduce  the  postal  rate  for  all  mailings 
required  by  the  bill.  Further  savings 
could  be  realized  by  using  the  Postal 
Service's  national  change  of  address 
program  and  other  computerized  sav- 
ings. I  wish  to  point  out  that  this 
measure  neither  requires  nor  neces- 
sitates the  computerization  of  the 
voter  registration  process.  In  fact,  the 
District  of  Columbia  quite  successfully 
operates  a  motor-voter  registration 
program  without  computerization. 

Opponents  also  argue  that  the  meas- 
ure would  increase  the  possibility  of 
voter  fraud.  States  with  mail  registra- 
tion programs  have  found  little  or  no 
fraud,  according  to  a  congressional  re- 
search survey  study.  Moreover,  S.  460 
contains  provisions  to  prevent  and  re- 
duce fraud  and  gives  the  States  the  op- 
tion to  guard  against  fraud  by  requir- 
ing mail  registrants  to  vote  in  person 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  S.  2236,  which  extended 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to 
ensure  language  assistance  to  citizens 
who  would  otherwise  be  prevented  from 
voting  by  their  limited  proficiency  in 
English.  That  measure,  which  became 
Public  Law  102-344  on  August  26,  1992, 
reconfirmed  Congress'  commitment  to 
enfranchising  all  eligible  Americans. 

I  strongly  believe  that  any  barrier 
which  prevents  American  citizens  from 
exercising  their  right  to  vote  must  be 
eliminated.  The  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1993  would  be  another 
step  toward  improving  voter  registra- 
tion processes  and  increasing  effective 
registration  mechanisms.  S.  460  would 
make  voter  registration  more  acces- 
sible, less  burdensome,  and  more  uni- 
form throughout  the  Nation.  We  should 
support  every  effort  to  assist  our  citi- 
zens in  participating  in  government.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  S.  460. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  S.  460.  the  motor-voter  bill: 
Wendell  Ford.  Tom  Daschle.  Bob  Kerrey. 
Harlan  Mathews,  Harris  Wofford.  Pat- 


rick J.  Leahy,  Daniel  K.  Akaka,  Jeff 
Bingaman,  Dale  Bumpers,  Russell  D. 
Feingold,  Carol  Moseley-Braun,  Bob 
Krueger,  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum,  John 
Glenn,  Joseph  Lieberman.  Don  Riegle, 
Paul  Wellstone,  George  Mitchell. 


order   by    the   Presiding   Officer    [Mr. 
Kerrey]. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unan- 
imous consent,  the  quorum  call  has 
been  waived. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  debate  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  S.  460,  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act,  shall  be  brought  to  a 
close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic 
under  the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  62, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  26  Leg.) 
YEAS— 62 


Akaka 

Ford 

Mtkulski 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Blden 

Graham 

Moseley-Braun 

Bingaman 

Harkln 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Murray 

Boxer 

HeHin 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Packwood 

Breaox 

Inonye 

Pell 

Bryan 

Jeffords 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Retd 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Campbell 

Kerrey 

Robb 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Sarb&nes 

DeConcinl 

Krueger 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Dorgan 

Leahy 

Simon 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Specter 

Exon 

Lieberman 

Wellstone 

Feingold 

Mathews 

Wofford 

Feins teln 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 38 

Bennett 

Domenlci 

McCain 

Bond 

Faircloth 

McConnell 

Brown 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bums 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Chafee 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Coats 

Gregg 

Roth 

Cochran 

Hatch 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Helms 

Smith 

Coverdell 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Craig 

Kempthome 

Thurmond 

D'Amato 

Lott 

Wallop 

Danforth 

Logar 

Warner 

Dole 

Mack 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  62,  the  nays  are  38. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  motion  is  agreed  to. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
stand  in  recess  until  2:15  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:21  p.m., 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate    reassembled    when    called    to 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

MOTION  TO  PROCEED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  S.  460,  under  cloture. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded  and  that  I 
may  proceed  as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 


TECHNOLOGY,  WORKPLACE 
PRACTICES.  AND  FEDERAL  POLICY 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most 2  weeks  ago  President  Clinton  an- 
nounced a  new  Federal  role  to  advance 
our  Nation's  technological  advantage 
and  international  economic  competi- 
tiveness. The  President's  vision  is  bold. 
After  a  decade  when  we  have  seen  our 
competitors  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  move  ahead  in  the  technology 
race — and  take  American  jobs  in  the 
process — it  is  time  for  a  change  in 
course. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  a  leading  force  in 
promoting  the  development  of  our  Na- 
tions  technology.  We  have  invested  in 
basic  research  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nical education. 

The  Defense  Department,  NASA,  and 
other  agencies  have  generated  commer- 
cial research  and  development.  These 
investments  paid  huge  dividends  for 
American  workers  and  American  com- 
panies. 

But  while  we  were  focused  on  the 
goals  of  winning  the  cold  war  and  ex- 
ploring space,  our  international  eco- 
nomic competitors  placed  a  priority  on 
investing  public  resources  in  commer- 
cially oriented  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  the  United  States,  we  never 
made  the  economic  competitiveness  of 
American  firms  and  workers  a  public 
priority.  The  commercial  benefits  of 
Federal  policy  were  always  indirect, 
and  often  unspoken. 

This  lack  of  direct,  acknowledged, 
planned  involvement  in  economic  com- 
petitiveness reflects  an  ambivalence 
about  the  role  between  Government 
and  private  commercial  enterprise. 

There  is  reason  to  be  skeptical.  But 
the  world  economy  is  changing  rapidly. 


We  can  no  longer  afford  to  have  the 
Government  sit  on  the  sidelines  while 
our  international  economic  competi- 
tors are  playing  for  keeps. 

President  Clinton  recognized  that  the 
times  demand  a  change  and  a  new  clar- 
ity in  Federal  policy.  He  is  urging  us  to 
adopt  policies  that  will  stimulate  com- 
mercial innovation  to  increase  our 
international  economic  competitive- 
ness and  create  jobs. 

Let  me  be  clear.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  displace  the  decisions 
of  the  marketplace.  Private  enterprise 
is  the  primary  creator  of  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  But  at  the  same  time. 
Federal  policy  can  and  must  invest  in 
the  jobs  and  technologies  that  will  help 
America  compete  and  win  in  global 
economic  competition. 

President  Clinton's  vision  builds 
upon  the  work  of  the  States.  The 
States  have  for  many  years  understood 
the  need  for  public  involvement  to  pro- 
mote economic  vitality.  For  example, 
my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
taken  the  lead  through  its  industrial 
resource  centers  and  Ben  Franklin 
technology  partnerships  to  help  small- 
and  medium-size  firms  to  innovate  and 
be  more  competitive. 

The  President's  proposal  also  builds 
upon  the  work  of  several  of  my  Senate 
colleagues,  most  notably  Senator  Hol- 
lings, Senator  Bingaman,  Senator 
Rockefeller,  and  Senator  Nunn.  They 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  iden- 
tifying and  clarifying  the  Govern- 
ment's role  in  improving  our  Nation's 
competitiveness. 

I  take  the  floor  today  not  only  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  President 
Clinton's  technology  initiative  and  my 
willingness  to  work  to  make  it  law.  I 
also  come  to  the  floor  today  to  empha- 
size a  vital  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  we  must  not  ignore. 

President  Clinton's  proposal  is  not 
only  about  creating  more  high-techno- 
logical machines.  It  aims  to  improve 
the  competitiveness  of  America's  man- 
ufacturing industries  and  its  workers. 

Technology  alone  will  not  accom- 
plish that  goal.  What  I  discovered  as 
our  State's  secretary  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry is  that  we  must  pay  far  more  at- 
tention to  the  human  dimension  of 
work — the  way  we  organize  the  work- 
place: how  we  manage  people;  how  they 
become  self-managed  people.  Effective 
workplace  organization  is  essential  to 
commercial  success.  A  classic  example 
is  Henry  Ford  and  the  success  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Henry  Ford  did  not  in- 
vent the  car.  He  brought  the  mass  pro- 
duction process  to  car  manufacturing 
and  it  was  this  process  that  made 
American  auto  manufacturers  the 
world  leaders  for  decades. 

But  the  mass  production  system  is 
being  replaced  by  high  performance 
work  practices.  These  practices  of  or- 
ganizing work  have  been  pioneered  by 
Japanese  and  German  firms  and  are  a 
key  to  their  economic  success,  too 
often  at  our  expense. 


There  is  an  irony.  One  of  the  great 
leaders  of  pioneering  in  the  form  of 
new  worker  participation,  labor/man- 
agement cooperation,  high  perform- 
ance and  quality  work  was  imparted  by 
General  MacArthur  to  Japan  after 
World  War  n  to  introduce  those  prac- 
tices in  Japan  which  we  had  begun  dur- 
ing World  War  II  but  dropped  there- 
after while  Japan  moved  ahead. 

How  we  integrate  technology  and 
workplace  practice  now  is  the  key  to  a 
manufacturing  firm's  success  and  to 
progress  in  our  economy.  For  example, 
at  a  traditional  low-technology  (Gen- 
eral Motors  plant,  it  once  took  34  hours 
to  produce  a  car  with  an  average  of  1.16 
defects  per  car.  After  spending  $650  mil- 
lion on  high  technology,  GM  still  need- 
ed almost  34  hours  to  produce  a  car 
with  1.37  defects  per  car.  Clearly,  new 
technology  alone  did  not  make  for  a 
better  car  or  more  productive  workers. 

In  contrast,  a  GM-Toyota  joint  ven- 
ture in  California  made  only  a  mod- 
erate investment  in  new  technology 
but  fundamentally  changed  their  man- 
agement practices  and  production  sys- 
tems. As  a  result,  it  took  only  60  per- 
cent as  much  time  to  produce  a  car  and 
one  with  much  lower  defect  rates. 

American  firms  have  begun  imple- 
menting high  performance  work  prac- 
tices. As  Pennsylvania's  secretary  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  I  worked  to  en- 
courage labor/management  cooperation 
as  a  way  to  improve  productivity  and 
ensure  economic  success  and  create 
jobs.  I  once  toured  a  new  Plexiglas  pro- 
duction facility  in  Bucks  County  devel- 
oped by  a  joint  venture  between  Rohm 
&  Haas  and  a  Japanese  company.  Tech- 
nically, the  facility  was  not  especially 
advanced.  What  mattered  is  that  it  was 
operated  by  a  self-managed  work 
group.  They  worked  as  teams  to  per- 
form all  of  the  functions  of  the  facility. 

To  teach  this  workplace  organiza- 
tion, Rohm  &  Haas  sent  its  workers  to 
Japan,  an  expense  which  many  small 
and  medium  firms  cannot  afford.  After 
they  came  back,  within  a  few  months 
they  were  producing  at  a  higher  rate  of 
productivity  the  same  operation  as 
their  Japanese  competitors. 

The  Federal  Government  already  en- 
courages high  performance  work  prac- 
tices through  the  Malcolm  Baldrige 
Award.  Competition  for  the  Baldrige 
Award  which  is  modeled  after  the 
Deming  Award  in  Japan,  after  the  man 
General  MacArthur  brought  there,  has 
already  helped  improve  thousands  of 
enterprises  across  the  country  by  de- 
fining workplace  standards  and  setting 
quality  goals.  In  Pennsylvania,  we  cre- 
ated an  office  of  labor-management  co- 
operation to  help  Pennsylvania  earn  a 
reputation  as  a  State  that  was  pioneer- 
ing in  new  high  performance  work 
force  arrangements  ba^ed  on  labor/ 
management  participation  and  co- 
operation. 

So  as  we  consider  legislation  that 
will   make   long-term   investments   in 
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our  economy,  we  cannot  forget  the  es- 
sential human  element.  Firms  of  all 
sizes  need  encouraerement  and  help  in 
improving  their  workplace  practices, 
not  to  just  add  new  machines  but  to 
create  high  performance  organizations 
with  skilled  workers  in  well-paying 
jobs.  We  must  make  sure  that  any  leg- 
islation, first,  enables  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  gather  and  promote  the 
best  workplace  practices:  second,  co- 
ordinates Government  technology  and 
training  assistance:  and.  third,  meas- 
ures the  success  of  Federal  technology 
policies  in  human  terms  putting  people 
first,  including  job  creation  and  worker 
productivity. 

President  Clinton's  understanding 
that  workplace  practices  and  tech- 
nology policy  are  virtually  related  rep- 
resents a  real  breakthrough.  It  is  a  vi- 
sion that  cannot  be  enacted  by  one 
congressional  committee  or  imple- 
mented by  one  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency.  We,  in  Government, 
have  to  commit  ourselves  to  our  own 
total  quality  management  when  it 
comes  to  promoting  American  com- 
petitiveness. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Senator 
Kerry,  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  in  this  effort.  Just  as  it 
will  take  cooperation  between  workers 
and  management  to  improve  our  Na- 
tion's economy,  it  will  take  greater  co- 
operation among  the  various  agencies 
of  Government  as  well.  We  can  only 
move  forward  in  creating  jobs  and 
long-term  economic  growth  by  working 
together,  by  breaking  down  traditional 
boundaries  between  bureaucracies,  and 
by  understanding  that  the  key  to  our 
competitiveness  is  not  in  some  ab- 
stract idea  of  high  technology  but  in 
the  real  people  who  make  it  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDDJG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 


TECHNOLOGY  POLICY  AND  HUMAN 
CAPITAL 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  in  trying  to  focus  our  at- 
tention and  our  effort  on  the  broad 
problem  of  technology— not  just  as  it 
relates  to  machines,  but  as  it  relates  to 
the  critical  human  component,  as  well. 
I  congratulate  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  for  being  a 
leader  in  this  area  and  for  his  commit- 
ment within  the  Labor  Committee  to 
focus  attention  on  it.  I  join  him  in  this 
effort  in  the  Commerce  Committee. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rhet- 
oric in  the  country  over  the  last  few 
years  about  the  Nation's  competitive- 
ness but  frankly  very  little  of  the  rhet- 
oric hais  been  matched  with  action  by 
the  Congress  or  elsewhere.  And  I  and 
others  have  analyzed  the  data  on  the 
workplace,  we  find  reasons  which  dra- 


matically underscore  the  need  for  im- 
mediate strong  responses  to  this  na- 
tional predicament.  Real  wages  have 
fallen  since  1980.  That  means  that  peo- 
ple are  actually  earning  less  in  Amer- 
ica for  their  labors  than  they  were  in 
1980.  At  a  time  when  we  are  all  talking 
about  how  we  want  our  country  to  be  a 
country  of  high-wage  jobs  creating 
high  value-added  products.  The  share 
of  jobs  in  this  country  that  are  low- 
wage  jobs  is  actually  increasing.  So 
there  is  a  direct  contradiction.  We  are 
becoming  a  nation  of  hamburger  nip- 
pers rather  than  a  nation  of  manufac- 
turers. 

If  this  trend  continues,  our  children's 
generation  will  be  the  first  generation 
of  Americans  not  to  have  a  better 
standard  of  living  than  their  parents 
and,  in  fact,  their  standard  of  living 
will  actually  be  lower  than  that  of 
their  parents.  To  take  no  action  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  the  budgeting  proc- 
ess over  the  next  weeks  would  be  un- 
conscionable. 

So  this  is  the  crisis  that  we  face.  And 
this  is  the  crisis  that  the  President  is 
trying  to  address  in  his  plan  to  in- 
crease investment  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
this  plan,  particularly  for  my  State  of 
Massachusetts,  but  for  other  States 
across  the  country,  too,  is  the  tech- 
nology initiative.  Many  of  the  propos- 
als contained  in  this  initiative  mirror 
those  on  which  Senator  Holunos,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
has  worked  tirelessly  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  and  which  are  included  in  S. 
4,  the  National  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1993,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

In  Massachusetts  we  think  of  our- 
selves as  the  potential  laboratory  for 
the  high-skilled  economy  of  the  future. 
We  have  so  many  leading  research  uni- 
versities, laboratories  and  other  insti- 
tutions— from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  to  the  Draper  and 
Lincoln  Labs,  to  the  high-technology 
highway  of  Route  495,  to  the  University 
of  Massachusetts — which  have  a  long 
history  the  process  of  developing  new 
ideas  and  then  taking  them  from  the 
laboratory  out  into  the  marketplace. 
In  part  as*  result  of  these  institutions, 
we  have  more  than  our  share  of  techno- 
logically innovative  companies  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. All  of  these,  regrettably, 
are  watching  while  manufacturing  em- 
ployment in  our  State  has  declined  by 
23  percent,  since  1980— in  large  part  be- 
cause of  the  competition  from  low- 
wage  countries. 

Our  companies  have  learned  from 
this  that  in  order  to  be  competitive 
they  cannot  continue  to  do  the  same 
thing  that  companies  in  Third  World 
countries  can  do  as  well  as  they  can. 
but  instead  they  have  to  turn  the 
State's  intellectual  resources  to  their 
competitive  advantage.  So  to  us.  Mr. 
President,  the  vision  of  the  high- 
skilled  economy  is  not  a  theory.  We  are 


practicing  it  today,  and  we  understand 
it  is  our  future. 

But  in  order  to  achieve  that  goal,  we 
in  Massachusetts  and  across  the  Na- 
tion, need  to  attack  the  problem  of  in- 
vestment in  technology  in  its  broadest 
sense.  We  cannot  focus  on  machines 
and  forget  about  the  people  who  run 
the  machines.  If  we  do,  we  run  the  risk 
of  promoting  a  trickle-down  tech- 
nology policy  instead  of  the  broad  pol- 
icy laid  out  in  the  President's  initia- 
tive and  in  S.  4. 

In  Europe,  in  Japan,  in  parts  of 
Southeast  Asia.  companies  have 
learned  to  reorganize  their  factory 
work  to  manufacture  with  greater 
flexibility  and  with  higher  quality  than 
was  possible  using  the  old  mass  produc- 
tion techniques  known  as  the  Taylor 
model  of  organization. 

Under  the  Taylor  model,  which  was 
first  desigrncd  in  the  early  1900's.  a 
complex  assembly  of  parts  is  broken 
down  into  rote  tasks  which  required 
very  little  skill  to  perform. 

The  Taylor  method  has  been  replaced 
in  high-wage  countries  around  the 
world  with  what  is  now  sometimes 
called  high-performance  work  organi- 
zations. This  new  model  gives  author- 
ity to  skilled  workers  so  that  they  can 
perform  a  wide  variety  of  tasks,  and 
therefore  allows  greater  flexibility  in 
the  production  process.  Workers  are 
asked  to  make  decisions  on  the  spot  so 
that  they  can  fix  quality  problems 
rather  than  waiting  for  an  engineer  or 
for  a  quality  inspector.  That  saves 
time.  That  gives  them  flexibility.  It 
gives  workers  greater  involvement,  and 
the  result  is  a  better  product. 

In  Foxboro,  MA,  the  Foxboro  Co.'s 
Pocasset  plant  has  been  cited  as  one  of 
the  10  best  plants  in  America  by  Indus- 
try Week.  At  a  time  when  many  major 
corporations  have  simply  given  up  try- 
ing to  achieve  profitability  and  quality 
in  the  production  of  electronic  compo- 
nents, Foxboro  has  empowered  its  em- 
ployees to  form  multidisciplinary 
teams  which  continually  reevaluate 
every  aspect  of  production  and  they 
push  the  plant  to  meet  higher  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  production.  The 
plant  has.  therefore,  remained  com- 
petitive because  it  won  the  participa- 
tion and  the  commitment  of  every  em- 
ployee in  quality  management. 

This  company  has  learned  the  lesson 
of  the  high-performance  work  organiza- 
tion revolution.  The  rest  of  us  in  this 
country  need  to  learn  it  and  to  give 
U.S.  companies  access  to  the  tech- 
nologies they  need  to  join  in  this  revo- 
lution. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  President 
Clinton  is  trying  to  accomplish  in  the 
technology  initiative,  and  we  in  the 
Senate  should  not  lose  sight  of  this 
fact. 

A  recent  Harvard  Business  School 
study  shows  that  United  States  compa- 
nies tend  in  general  to  underinvest 
compared  to  their  German  and  Japa- 
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nese  competitors.  But  even  when  they 
do  invest,  they  tend  to  overinvest  in 
physical  capital — new  machines — and 
underinvest  in  human  capital — their 
workers.  Our  Japanese  and  German 
competitors  are  more  willing  to  view 
their  human  capital  investments  as 
central  to  the  manufacturing  strate- 
gies. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  with  others  as  we  proceed  in 
the  effort  to  try  to  give  this  country  a 
policy  that  is  going  to  make  us  com- 
pete, at  the  same  time  as  we  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  workers  of 
this  Nation. 

As  Senator  Hollings  knows,  a  pri- 
mary goal  of  any  technology  policy  is 
ultimately  the  creation  of  high-wage 
jobs,  and  this  mission  must  be  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  technology  program 
in  the  future. 

President  Clinton's  technology  paper 
states  that  "it  is  essential  that  prior- 
ities in  research,  regulatory,  and  other 
policies  designed  to  encourage  innova- 
tion and  investment  in  the  economy  re- 
flect the  need  to  create  high-perform- 
ance workplaces— workplaces  which 
offer  all  workers  skilled,  rewarding 
jobs  with  opportunities  for  growth." 
Making  this  a  reality  will  be  difficult 
at  best. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  contin- 
ually that,  as  the  President  and  Sen- 
ator Hollings  know,  a  primary  goal  of 
any  technology  policy  is  ultimately 
the  creation  of  high-wage  jobs  and  that 
this  mission  must  be  a  central  part  of 
technology  programs  as  they  are  de- 
signed and  implemented. 

President  Clinton  has  put  forward  a 
plan  which  will  address  the  economic 
crisis  in  America.  As  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Wofford 
of  the  Labor  Committee,  to  illustrate 
that  we  in  Congress  are  willing  to  work 
together  as  we  are  willing  to  work  with 
the  executive  branch  to  get  the  job 
done. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wish  to 
make  a  statement? 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  I  ask  the  Senator 
trom  Massachusetts,  who  has  been 
looking  at  this  for  a  long  time  and  griv- 
ing  leadership  in  it.  if  the  points  he 
just  made  and  we  put  forward  do  not 
also  need  to  be  put  just  as  strongly  to 
our  own  Government  operations  and 
have  great  relevance  to  the  perform- 
ance review  that  the  President  has 
commissioned  our  former  colleague, 
the  Vice  President,  to  lead  in  the 
months  ahead? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Indeed.  The  Senator 
raises  a  very  important  point. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  re- 
inventing Government.  I  do  think,  as  I 
look  at  some  of  the  agencies  and  at 


some  of  our  own  efforts,  there  is  enor- 
mous room  in  our  own  process  for  us  to 
review  how  the  very  principles  we  have 
talked  about  apply.  But  clearly,  across 
the  board,  whether  it  is  in  Government 
enterprise  or  in  the  private  sector,  we 
are  at  a  critical  point  in  this  country's 
history.  The  issue  of  how  Americans 
are  going  to  work  and  how  we  are 
going  to  give  them  the  skills  with 
which  not  to  have  one  job  in  a  lifetime 
but  potentially  seven  jobs — we  are  told 
the  average  American  worker  may 
have  seven  different  jobs  in  a  lifetime 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  WOFFORD.  If  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  could  give  some  lessons 
in  that. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  we  keep  going  the 
way  we  are  going,  we  will  all  give  les- 
sons in  that.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Senator's  point  is  very  well  taken 
and  Government  can  indeed  apply  the 
same  principles  as  we  proceed  with  the 
Vice  President's  effort. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  the  "you  are  never  too  old  to 
learn,"  and  apply  that  with  a  broad 
brush. 

UNANIMOUS-CO.MSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  so  our  col- 
leagues will  understand  the  agreement 
with  the  other  side,  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  leader,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  460, 
the  motor-voter  registration  bill  at  11 
a.m.  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up 
to  10  minutes  each.  If  there  is  any  addi- 
tional time,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  we  can  get  it  extended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mrs.  Feinstein] 
is  recognized. 


BASE  CLOSURES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  address  an  issue  of  great 
importance  to  the  State  of  California— 
the  1993  round  of  domestic  military 
base  closures. 

The  New  York  Tinjes  reported  last 
Sunday  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense may  recommend  the  closing  of  at 
least  10  military  installations  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  1993  base  closure  and 
realignment  process.  If  true,  California 
would  again  bear  the  brunt  of  base  clo- 


sures. As  this  map  illustrates,  poten- 
tial base  closures  in  California  include: 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base;  Mare  Is- 
land Naval  Shipyard;  Oakland  Naval 
Supply  Center:  Treasure  Island  Naval 
Station:  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station; 
Oakland  Naval  Hospital:  The  Presidio 
of  Monterey  and  the  Defense  Language 
Institute  located  there;  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard:  El  Toro  Marine  Air 
Station:  and  March  Air  Force  Base. 

If  this  list  is  accurate,  and  I  truly 
hope  it  is  not: 

More  than  77.000  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  would  be  lost  in  Califor- 
nia alone.  That's  one-third  of  all  the 
bases  that  could  be  closed  and  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  personnel  re- 
ductions that  could  take  place  nation- 
wide. 

The  total  direct  and  indirect  job  loss 
from  these  closures  would  be  nearly 
230.000. 

The  amount  of  $6.4  billion  in  annual 
economic  activity  would  leave  the 
State. 

The  working  men  and  women— and 
the  communities  that  have  formed 
around  these  bases — stand  the  most  to 
lose. 

If  McClellan  Air  Force  Base  closes, 
for  example,  the  economy  of  the  Sac- 
ramento area  could  be  seriously  dam- 
aged. Already,  the  Sacramento  Army 
Depot  and  Mather  Air  Force  Base  have 
been  slated  for  closure.  Sacramento's 
unemployment  rate  could  double,  and 
in  some  areas  of  the  county,  the  pro- 
jected unemployment  rate  could  soar 
to  44  percent.  This  would  surely  ad- 
versely impact  the  economy  of  the  en- 
tire region. 

If  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  were 
to  close,  nearly  15,000  jobs  would  be 
lost.  In  the  last  round  of  base  closing. 
Long  Beach  lost  its  naval  station  and. 
with  it,  over  10,000  jobs. 

El  Toro  Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  in 
Orange  County,  generates  $1  billion  a 
year  in  economic  activity  in  an  area  of 
the  country  that  is  already  suffering 
from  the  monumental  effects  of  defense 
downsizing.  Nearby  Tustin  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station  has  already  been 
slated  for  closure.  If  El  Toro  also 
closed,  the  area's  economy  could  be 
shattered. 

The  possible  closure  of  March  Air 
Force  Base  is  of  particular  concern  to 
me.  Since  1988,  two  gigantic  bases  have 
already  been  closed  in  surrounding 
communities  of  the  inland  empire — 
Norton  and  George  Air  Force  Bases. 
The  area's  unemployment  rate  is  al- 
ready in  double  digits.  Not  only  is 
March  Air  Force  Base  responsible  for 
over  30.000  jobs  and  $1.5  billion  in  eco- 
nomic activity,  but  the  large  military 
retiree  community  in  the  region  de- 
pends on  March  Air  Force  Base  for 
many  important  services.  After  the 
closure  of  Norton  and  George,  the  area 
is  even  more  dependent  on  March  Air 
Force  Base  for  its  economic  survival. 

What  really  troubles  me,  though,  is 
the   complete   naval   withdrawal   from 
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the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  All  five 
naval  facilities  in  the  bay  area  would 
shut  down,  punishing  the  entire  re- 
grion's  economy  and  throwing  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  out  of  work.  The 
largest  number  of  jobs  lost  would  be 
due  to  Alameda  Naval  Station,  with 
19.500  direct  job  losses,  and  31.000  indi- 
rect. The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  has 
been  a  home  to  the  Navy  for  over  a 
century,  and  the  community  has  de- 
pended on  the  Navy  for  a  large  amount 
of  its  economic  activity. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  may  know. 
California  has  already  been  hit  hard  as 
a  result  of  previous  base  closures  in 
1988  and  1991.  To  date.  17  bases  in  Cali- 
fornia have  been  slated  for  closure,  re- 
sulting in  the  reduction  of  67.000  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel.  That  is 
over  60  percent  of  all  net  base  closure 
personnel  reductions  throughout  the 
Nation  since  1988.  Let  me  repeat  that: 
60  percent  of  all  net  base  closure  per- 
sonnel since  1988  have  occurred  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  chart  graphically  illus- 
trates the  hard  hit  California  has  al- 
ready taken  from  previous  base  clo- 
sures as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  base  closures  cannot 
only  shatter  an  entire  regions  econ- 
omy, but  also  have  devastating  effects 
on  individuals — men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  depend  on  these  bases  for 
their  economic  survival.  Let  me  take 
just  a  moment  to  convey  some  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  some  of  the 
thousands  of  people  who  will  be  the 
most  affected  by  these  base  closures. 

A  young  boy  in  Napa.  CA.  wrote  to 
me  saying: 

If  [the  shipyard]  closes  my  dad  will  lose  his 
Job  and  we'll  have  to  move  back  to  Seattle  or 
New  York.  My  mother  is  in  a  wheelchair  and 
moving  isn't  very  good  for  her.  Also,  if  it 
shuts  down,  hundreds  of  people  will  lose 
their  jobs  and  California's  economy  will  get 
even  worse.  Please  do  what  you  can. 

Another  letter  comes  from  a  mother 
who  enclosed  a  picture  of  her  two 
young  children.  She  says: 

I  am  a  single  parent  trying  to  make  ends 
meet.  Working  at  Mare  Island  has  given  me 
that  opportunity.  I've  served  four  years  in 
the  Navy  and  ten  years  for  the  DOD  as  a  ci- 
vilian employee.  Please  think  about  the  fam- 
ilies and  their  futures  when  these  bases  are 
closed.  We  are  not  nameless,  faceless  people, 
but  fathers  and  mothers  and  children  who 
need  your  help. 

Still,  another  person  wrote  to  me  and 
said: 

We  already  have  so  many  people  out  of 
work  now.  What  are  these  people  to  do? 

I  could  go  on  and  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  our 
country's  military  needs  to  reflect  the 
realities  of  the  post-cold-war  world. 
But,  closing  10  military  bases  in  a 
State  where  the  economy  is  still  frag- 
ile and  1.5  million  people  are  unem- 
ployed, just  doesn't  make  sense. 

California  is  still  in  the  depths  of  a 
recession.  As  this  next  graph  points 
out,  California  has  one  of  the  Nation's 


highest  unemployment  rates  at  9.8  per- 
cent. That's  almost  3  points  higher 
than  the  national  average.  As  I  stated, 
1.5  million  people  who  live  in  Califor- 
nia are  unemployed.  That's  17  percent 
of  the  entire  country's  unemployed  in- 
dividuals and  more  than  the  population 
of  13  different  States. 

California  is  a  large  defense  State. 
Defense  downsizing  and  base  closures 
have  already  contributed  to  the  linger- 
ing recession.  More  than  250,000  jobs 
have  been  lost  in  California  due  to  de- 
fense downsizing  in  just  the  last  2 
years.  If  these  base  closures  go  into  ef- 
fect, this  figure  could  rise  to  650.000  by 
1998.  The  loss  of  another  230.000  base 
closure-related  jobs  would  cause  the 
State's  unemployment  rate  to  soar  to 
well  over  10  percent.  This  all-out  blow 
to  California  as  a  result  of  these  base 
closures  just  does  not  make  sense  when 
the  State's  economy  is  so  frail. 

Some  people  say  that  defense  conver- 
sion is  the  answer.  Well,  conversion 
can  be  a  good  start,  but  what  does  the 
worker  at  the  Mare  Island  or  Long 
Beach  naval  shipyards  do?  Before  these 
bases  are  closed,  defense  conversion 
programs  with  proven  track  records 
must  be  in  place  and  there  must  be  8i)e- 
cific  plans  on  how  to  convert  these 
bases  to  civilian  use  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

President  Clinton's  economic  stimu- 
lus and  deficit  reduction  plan  offers  a 
roadmap  for  our  Nation's  recovery — 
and  it  will  help  my  State  recover  fi"om 
the  current  economic  recession  caused 
in  part  by  the  previous  base  closures. 
But.  after  talking  with  Gov.  Pete  Wil- 
son and  other  concerned  California 
leaders.  I  am  convinced  that  if  these  10 
bases  are.  in  fact,  closed  in  this  round 
it  would  negate  any  benefit  that  Cali- 
fornia would  gain  from  President  Clin- 
ton's plan. 

I  am  one  who  believes,  when  you 
have  high  unemployment,  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  go  out  of  its  way  to 
put  more  people  out  of  work.  Califor- 
nia's current  economic  conditions  and 
the  cumulative  economic  impact  from 
previous  base  closures  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  Secretary  of 
Defense  Aspin  announces  his  final  base 
closure  recommendations  on  Friday.  I 
will  join  Senators  Hollings.  Boxer, 
DODD,  LAUTENBERO,  THURMOND  and,  I 
hope,  other  colleagues  tomorrow  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  that  will  ask  the 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Com- 
mission to  place  more  emphasis  on  the 
economic  impact  of  a  base  closing  on  a 
community.  In  California,  if  the  eco- 
nomic impact  is  not  weighed  heavily, 
and  the  current  plan  moves  forward, 
230,000  jobs  and  billions  of  dollars  in 
economic  activity  would  be  lost — the 
economy  could  be  shattered. 

As  President  Clinton  accurately  said 
recently,  the  country  cannot  fully  re- 
cover from  this  recession  if  California 
does  not.  As  yesterday's  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial  so  clearly  pointed  out. 


as  California  goes,  so  goes  the  Nation. 
If  these  base  closures  move  forward  as 
reported,  without  specific  and  imme- 
diate conversion  efforts,  California — 
and  quite  possibly  the  entire  Nation — 
will  only  slump  deeper  into  recession. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  article,  yesterday's  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial,  and  a  list  of  sources 
for  the  base-closing  map  be  entered 
into  the  RECORD  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  7,  1993] 

Aspin  Is  Preparing  List  For  New  Set  of 

Base  Closings 

(By  Eric  Schmitt) 

Washington,  March  5.— The  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration is  about  to  propose  a  sweeping 
new  round  of  military  btise  closings  that 
seeks  to  reflect  declining  troop  levels  and 
changing  military  missions,  senior  Pentagon 
officials  say. 

Under  orders  from  Defense  Secretary  Les 
Aspin,  the  armed  services  recommended  in 
the  last  10  days  that  at  least  30  major  Instal- 
lations be  closed  and  as  many  as  150  other 
depots  and  smaller  sites  nationwide  be  con- 
solidated or  reduced,  military  officials  said. 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  the 
Staten  Island  Navy  Home  Port,  the  New 
London  submarine  base  in  Connecticut  and 
McGuire  Air  Force  Base  In  New  Jersey  are 
also  expected  to  be  shut  or  reduced  in  size. 
But  local  officials  are  lobbying  hard  to  get 
Mr.  Aspin  to  reverse  the  military  rec- 
ommendations. 

caufornia  may  be  Hrr 

California,  where  17  installations  are  al- 
ready being  closed,  will  be  hit  particularly 
hard  In  this  round.  Pentagon  officials  said. 
Among  the  bases  there  proposed  for  closing 
are  the  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station,  home  to 
18.000  sailors  and  relatives;  and  several  other 
Navy  installations  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  While  that  would  cost  the  state  a  large 
number  of  jobs  at  a  time  of  substantial  un- 
employment, it  would  still  leave  it  with 
many  active  bases. 

Mr.  Aspin  and  Gen.  Colin  L.  Powell,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  well 
as  other  senior  Pentagon  officials,  are  re- 
viewing the  recommendations  and  may  make 
changes  before  the  Defense  Secretary  makes 
his  final  list  public  in  an  announcement  ex- 
pected to  take  place  on  Friday.  The  propos- 
als will  then  be  given  to  a  Presidential  com- 
mission that  was  set  up  to  review  such  clos- 
ing plans,  giving  Congress  political  cover  for 
the  decisions. 

The  closings  will  eliminate  thousands  of 
military  and  civilian  jobs  and  are  virtually 
certain  to  stir  intense  opposition  among  law- 
makers whose  districts  or  states  are  af- 
fected. 

SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES 

Among  the  other  major  installations  the 
military  seeks  to  close  or  scale  back  are 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base  In  Florida. 
Charleston  Navy  Shipyard  in  South  Caro- 
lina. K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base  in  Michi- 
gan. March  Air  Force  Base  in  California.  Or- 
lando Naval  Training  Center  in  Florida  and 
Fort  McClellan  in  Alabama. 

The  military's  proposals  are  a  sign  of  the 
times.  With  fewer  airplanes,  the  Air  Force  is 
cutting  bomber  and  fighter  bases,  saying 
they  can  no  longer  Justify  the  cost  to  run 
them.  The  Army  lost  several  large  bases  in 


two  earlier  rounds  of  cuts  and  will  probably 
be  spared  major  reductions  this  time. 

The  Navy  is  recommending  that  one-third 
of  its  installations,  or  about  130  of  them,  be 
closed  largely  because  many  of  the  bases  the 
Navy  offered  to  close  last  time  were  rejected 
by  the  commission  for  faulty  Justification. 
With  its  existing  installations  built  to  ac- 
commodate a  600-ship  cold  war  fleet,  the 
Navy  is  now  heading  toward  a  total  of  320 
ships  and  submarines  and  must  slash  its 
overhead. 

The  Navy's  strategy  is  to  create 
"megaports"  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  San  Diego, 
at  the  expense  of  closing  clusters  of  installa- 
tions in  Orlando.  Charleston  and  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area. 

MANY  REVIEW  STEPS 

"The  driving  force  for  the  Navy  is  the  $26 
billion  annual  operating  costs  for  maintain- 
ing the  infrastructure."  said  a  former  senior 
Navy  official  who  is  familiar  with  the  base- 
closing  process. 

Under  the  law  governing  the  procedure  for 
closing  or  reducing  bases.  Mr.  Aspin  will  sub- 
mit his  list  by  March  15  to  an  eight-member 
Presidential  commission  headed  by  former 
Representative  James  A.  Courter.  Repub- 
lican of  New  Jersey.  The  commission  will 
have  until  July  1  to  accept  or  alter  the  Ad- 
ministration's recommendations.  Its  deci- 
sion will  then  go  to  President  Clinton,  who 
will  have  until  Sept.  1  to  accept  or  reject 
them.  If  he  approves  them,  the  recommenda- 
tions go  to  Congress. 

In  its  last  round  in  1991,  the  commission 
closed  34  bases  and  reduced  or  consolidated 
48  other  sites,  decisions  that  were  expected 
to  save  $1.5  billion  a  year  after  1997.  The  Pen- 
tagon operates  481  installations  around  the 
country.  The  military  has  closed  scores  of 
bases  overseas  in  the  last  five  years,  but 
those  do  not  need  commission  approval. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Defense  Secretary  at 
the  time.  Dick  Cheney,  accepted  the  rec- 
ommendations from  the  Air  Force.  Navy  and 
Army  secretaries  with  no  alterations  except 
to  separate  projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  independent  consideration. 

Mr.  Cheney's  strategy  was  intended  to 
force  lawmakers  to  share  the  pain  of  making 
military  reductions  and  avoid  deeper  cuts  in 
troops  and  new  weapons.  But  with  the  end  of 
the  cold  war  and  plummeting  Pentagon 
budgets,  Mr.  Aspin  and  his  aides  are  looking 
at  closing  or  reducing  more  bases  or  even  in- 
creasing some  to  deal  with  necessary  serv- 
ices. 

Unlike  Mr.  Cheney,  though.  Mr.  Aspin  is 
tinkering  with  the  military's  proposals. 
"There's  a  lot  more  fluidity  this  time."  said 
one  senior  Defense  Department  official  in- 
volved in  the  review.  "There's  more  flux  in 
the  process  this  time.  Bases  could  be 
swapped  back  and  forth  from  the  'closed'  cat- 
egory and  the  'realigned'  category." 

Opposition  from  lawmakers  and  local  com- 
munities is  predictably  fierce,  particularly 
in  potentially  hard-hit  areas  like  Charleston, 
Orlando  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

Dan  Leonard,  the  chief  of  staff  for  Rep- 
resentative Susan  Mollnari,  Republican  of 
Staten  Island,  said  she  was  not  aware  that 
closing  the  home  port  was  being  considered. 
Emphasizing  that  any  such  list  was  very  pre- 
liminary, he  said,  "the  home  port  is  very  im- 
portant for  Staten  Island  and  for  New  York. 
Noting  that  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins  has 
once  opposed  the  home  port,  he  added,  "Even 
the  Mayor  of  New  York  now  supports  home 
port." 

Frank  Coleman,  a  spokesman  for  Senator 
Alfonse  M.  D'Amato,  Republican  of  New 
York,  said  that  in  the  last  round  the  home 


port  was  on  the  list  to  be  closed  and  that 
supporters  succeeded  in  having  it  taken  off. 
He  said  Mr.  D'Amato  would  not  shrink  from 
another  fight  and  added.  "As  he  has  in  the 
past,  he  will  fight  tooth  and  nail  to  retain 
the  base." 

In  Charleston,  the  proposed  closing  or  con- 
solidation of  the  shipyard,  naval  station, 
supply  center,  depot,  hospital  and  submarine 
and  mine  warfare  training  locations  could 
mean  a  loss  of  more  than  41,000  Jobs  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  $1.1  billion,  said  Senator 
Ernest  F.  Hollings.  Democrat  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

STRESSING  ECONOMIC  CONCERNS 

Mr.  Hollings  and  Senator  Dianne  Fein- 
stein.  Democrat  of  California,  plan  to  offer  a 
Senate  resolution  in  the  next  few  days  to 
place  grater  emphasis  on  the  economic  im- 
pact to  communities  when  determining 
which  bases  to  close. 

"You  don't  want  to  gut  the  economy  of 
states  doing  this."  Senator  Feinstein  said  in 
a  telephone  interview.  "Making  additional 
base  closings  without  any  meaningful  eco- 
nomic conversion  program  in  place  is  fool- 
ish." 

All  five  military  installations  in  the  Oak- 
land district  of  Representative  Ronald  Del- 
lums.  the  California  Democrat  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Aspin  as  head  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  are  proposed  for  reduc- 
tion or  closing,  military  planners  said.  Mr. 
Dellums  has  been  a  leading  supporter  in  Con- 
gress for  deep  military  budget  cuts,  but  the 
lawmaker  now  fears  the  Navy  may  spend 
more  money  at  other  bases  to  accommodate 
the  displaced  Bay  area  service  members. 

In  evaluating  base  closings,  the  commis- 
sion considers,  in  order  of  priority,  military 
requirements,  the  installation's  physical 
condition,  ability  to  accommodate  future 
growth,  operating  cost,  potential  savings 
from  closing,  economic  impact  on  commu- 
nities and  environmental  impact. 

Other  communities,  bloodied  from  past 
fights  with  the  base  commission,  are  gearing 
up  special  groups  of  business  leaders,  law- 
makers and  civil  officials  to  fight  the  Penta- 
gon's picks. 

While  closing  bases  promises  long-term 
savings,  it  actually  costs  the  Pentagon  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  short-term  en- 
vironmental cleanup  and  other  termination 
costs. 

The  Army,  for  example,  estimates  that 
bases  identified  for  closing  this  year  will  re- 
sult in  a  total  savings  of  about  $270  million 
a  year,  beginning  in  2000.  A  senior  Army  offi- 
cial said  the  total  projected  cost  of  closing 
the  bases  is  $650  million  from  1994  to  1999. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  8. 1993] 
As  California  Goes.  So  Goes  America 

Can  a  decent  U.S.  economic  recovery  occur 
without  an  accompanying  snapback  in  the 
California  economy?  That's  the  big  question 
for  the  Clinton  Administration  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  macroeconomic  clouds  and  gets 
down  to  earth  in  producing  a  detailed  budg- 
et. California  could  be  a  problem— a  big 
one — for  the  President. 

The  fact  is  that  his  plan  could  very  well 
misfire  unless  California  receives  special  at- 
tention. The  Clinton  approach  now  reflects 
broad-gauged  national  economic  data  and 
trends  that  suggest  the  economy  in  general 
may  be  on  the  mend.  Maybe.  But  Califor- 
nia*—whose  economy  accounts  for  nearly  13% 
of  the  U.S.  gross  domestic  product,  an  econ- 
omy equivalent  to  the  world's  eighth-larg- 
est—is struggling  mightily,  and  so  far  inef- 
fectively, to  Join  the  national  recovery.  Lit- 
tle relief  is  in  sight 


California's  problem  is  caused  in  particular 
by  the  restructuring  and  downsizing  of  major 
industries,  especially  the  defense  business, 
hard  hit  by  federal  cutbacks.  On  today's 
Commentary  page.  UC  Berkeley  professor 
Stephen  S.  Cohen  points  out  that  California 
has  taken  a  disproportionate  hit  in  the  eco- 
nomic slump.  The  state,  all  by  itself,  ac- 
counted for  38%  of  total  U.S.  Job  losses  be- 
tween June.  1990.  and  December.  1992.  All  by 
themselves,  the  five  counties  of  the  L.A. 
metropolitan  area  accounted  for  a  chilling 
27%  of  U.S.  Job  losses. 

Job  shrinkage  appears  to  be  continuing. 
The  latest  unemployment  figures  show  that 
California's  unemployment  rate  rose  while 
the  national  rate  dipped.  Even  more  trou- 
bling was  that  the  unemployment  rate  for 
L.A.  County  rose  to  11.2%,  the  highest  level 
since  July.  The  last  time  the  county's  Job- 
less rate  was  higher  was  a  decade  ago.  These 
figrures  should  grab  the  attention  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. California's  problems, 
unaddressed.  could  kill  any  national  recov- 
ery. State  Treasurer  Kathleen  Brown,  com- 
menting on  her  meeting  last  week  with 
President  Clinton,  said  he  vowed  that  he 
would  be  responsive  to  California's  needs. 

Clinton  also  Indicated  he  would  incor- 
porate in  his  budget  plan  Gov.  Pete  Wilson's 
request  for  $1.5  billion  in  reimbursement  for 
health  and  education  services  to  immigrants. 
But  he  did  not  specify  an  amount.  "He 
seemed  to  be  concerned  about  how  critical 
California  is  to  the  recovery  of  the  national 
economy,"  Brown  reports.  Good.  But  in  Clin- 
ton's national  economii-  plan,  California 
could  well  get  lost  in  the  budget  allocations. 
The  Administration  should  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  state's  agonies. 

The  California  congressional  delegation 
came  together  last  week,  for  only  the  second 
time  in  recent  years,  to  meet  with  Brown. 
More  than  ever,  the  delegation  needs  to  work 
together  to  ensure  that  California  gets  its 
fair  share  of  Clinton's  investments  in  infra- 
structure programs  (the  subject  of  a  series  of 
Times  editorials.  Part  3  of  which  appears  on 
this  page  today);  in  high  technology;  in  the 
inner  cities  (especially  South  Los  Angeles); 
in  retraining  programs  for  out-of-work  de- 
fense workers:  in  mass  transportation. 

Despite  its  large  size,  California  does  not 
now  get  its  fair  share  from  Washingrton.  The 
paradox  is  that  the  fortunes  of  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy ride  to  a  great  extent  on  California's 
fate.  Without  special  attention,  a  continued 
poor  showing  in  the  California  economy 
could  take  the  sizzle  out  of  the  Clinton  eco- 
nomic plan.  We  state  this  point  as  emphati- 
cally as  we  know  how.  not  simply  because  we 
are  Californians  but  aiso  because  we  are 
Americans:  If  this  state  continues  to  lag  be- 
hind the  national  "recovery,"  there  won't  be 
any  national  recovery. 

Lmpact  of  Potential  Base  Closures  on 
California 
mcclellan  air  force  base 
Direct  personnel  reduction:  15.000. 
Indirect  job  loss:  22.000. 
Economic  impact:  $1.5  billion  annually. 
Source:  McClellan  Air  Force  Base  Commu- 
nity Data  Sacramento  City  and  County  Base 
Realignment  Committee. 

MARE  island  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

Direct  personnel  reduction:  6.500. 
Indirect  job  loss:  37,000. 
Economic  impact:  $550  million  annually. 
Source:   SED  Corporation/City  of  Vallejo 
report. 

OAKLAND  NAVAL  SUPPLY  CENTER 

Direct  personnel  reduction:  3.800. 
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Indirect  job  loss:  6,000. 
Economic  impact:  S41.5  million  annually. 
Source:  Alameda  County  Ek;onomlc  Devel- 
opment Advisory  Board. 

TREASURE  ISLAND  NAVAL  STATION 

Direct  personnel  reduction:  2,700. 
Indirect  job  loss:  4,300. 
Economic  impact:  S120  million  annually. 
Source:  Public  Affairs  Office,  Treasure  Is- 
land Naval  Station. 

ALAMEDA  NAVAL  AIR  STATION 

Direct  personnel  reduction:  19.500. 
Indirect  job  loss:  31,200. 
Economic  impact:  $726  million  annually. 
Source:  Alameda  County  Elconomic  Devel- 
opment Advisory  Board. 

OAK  KNOLL  HOSPFTAL 

Direct  personnel  reduction:  664. 
Indirect  job  loss:  1,060. 
Economic  impact:  N/A. 
Source:  The  California  Institute  for  Fed- 
eral Policy  Research. 

PRESIDIO  OF  MONTEREY  (DEFENSE  LANOUAGE 
INSTITL'TE) 

Direct  personnel  reduction:  5,300. 
Indirect  job  loss:  8,500. 
Economic  impact:  $550  million  annually. 
Source:    California    Governor's    Office    of 
Planning  and  Research. 

LONG  BEACH  NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

Direct  personnel  reduction:  4,100. 
Indirect  job  loss:  10.000. 
Economic  impact:  $350  million  annually. 
Source:  Long:  Beach  Shipyard  Labor  Coali- 
tion. 

EL  TORO  MARINE  AIR  STATION 

Direct  personnel  reduction:  8,000. 
Indirect  job  loss:  12,800. 
Economic  Impact:  $1  billion  annually. 
Source:  City  of  Lake  Forest  &  Public  Af- 
fairs Office,  El  Tore  Marine  Air  Station. 

.MARCH  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Direct  personnel  reduction:  12.000. 

Indirect  job  loss:  19,200. 

Economic  impact:  $1.6  billion. 

Source:  California  Governor's  Office  of 
Planning  and  Research  &  Public  Affairs  Of- 
fice. March  Air  Force  Base. 

TOTALS 

Direct  personnel  reduction:  77.500. 

Indirect  job  loss:  152.000. 

Job  loss:  229.500. 

Economic  Impact:  $6.4  billion  annually. 

Potential  Calif,  unemployment:  over  10%. 

Mr.  DORGAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 
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CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  held  a  series  of  hearingrs  on 
campaign  finance  reform.  It  is  clear, 
from  those  hearings  and  from  the  lead- 
ership here  in  the  Congress  and  from 
statements  of  President  Clinton,  that 
we  must  and  we  will  move  forward  with 
some  kind  of  campaign  finance  reform 
package  this  year. 

I  want  to  speak  just  a  moment  today 
about  several  ideas  I  presented  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  which  I  intend  to 
Introduce  here  in  the  Congress  during 
this  week.  These  proposals  will  amend 
current  campaign  finance  laws  and  will 
add  to  the  proposals  now  being  offered 
by  various  Members  of  the  Senate. 


If  you  go  to  any  group  in  this  coun- 
try and  ask  them,  in  a  town  meeting  or 
in  a  hometown  cafe,  what  is  wrong 
with  our  political  system  and  what  is 
wrong  with  campaign  financing,  what 
they  will  tell  you  in  most  cases  is: 
Campaigns  cost  too  much.  The  costs  of 
political  campaigns  have  skyrocketed 
in  this  country.  And  most  Americans 
say:  Let  us  do  something  about  these 
skyrocketing  costs.  Let  us  put  a  lid  on 
them  by  imposing  some  sort  of  cam- 
paign spending  limit  for  U.S.  House 
and  Senate  races. 

For  my  part.  I  think  the  political 
system  is  not  well  served  in  this  coun- 
try by  campaigns  that  last  too  long, 
campaigns  that  are  not  very  interest- 
ing, and  campaigns  that  spend  too 
much  money  on  all  of  the  wrong 
things.  I  much  prefer  that  we  have  a 
system  like  the  British  or  Canadians, 
where  campaigns  Isist  only  30  to  45 
days.  These  campaigns  are  spirited. 
The  dust  flies,  and  when  the  bell  rings, 
they  all  vote.  The  dust  settles,  and  it  is 
all  over. 

In  this  country  we  have  a  tortured 
trail  in  House,  Senate,  and  Presidential 
races  which  last  for  years,  complete 
with  fundraising  and  ad  nauseam  tele- 
vision commercials.  I  want  to  see  all  of 
this  change.  We  can.  it  seems  to  me, 
address  the  question  of  money  in  cam- 
paigns and  the  amount  of  spending  in 
U.S.  House  and  Senate  races. 

Last  year,  when  I  ran  for  the  Senate, 
I  proposed  to  my  opponent  that  we  run 
the  most  unique  campaign  in  this 
country.  I  proposed  at  the  start  of  our 
race,  that  neither  of  us  have  any  tele- 
vision, radio,  or  newspaper  advertising 
of  any  kind  in  our  political  race.  I  said, 
instead,  let  us  do  this:  Let  us  pool  our 
money,  and  we  will,  for  1  hour  a  week — 
on  statewide  primetime  television — de- 
bate for  the  8  weeks  leading  up  to  elec- 
tion day.  We  will  come  without  reserve 
notes  and  without  aids.  We  will  show 
up  and  have  a  moderator,  and  for  8 
weeks  on  primetime.  statewide,  live 
television,  we  will  talk  about  what  we 
stand  for.  what  we  want  to  fight  for, 
and  what  we  believe  this  country's  fu- 
ture should  be. 

Well,  it  did  not  quite  work  out  that 
way.  My  opponent  was  not  interested 
in  that.  So  instead  we  had  a  traditional 
campaign.  But  the  traditional  cam- 
paigns are  not  the  right  way  to  do 
things. 

So  how  do  we  change  all  this  by  fun- 
damentally changing  the  way  cam- 
paigns are  run  in  this  country's  politi- 
cal system:  by  limiting  expenditures. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  the  Con- 
stitution will  not  allow  us  to  limit  ex- 
penditures, because  if  you  happen  to 
have  $100  million  in  your  bank  account 
and  you  decide  you  want  to  run  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  or  House,  and  you  want  to 
spend  $25  million  of  it,  this  is  free 
speech.  In  the  Buckley  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  govern- 
ment cannot  do  anything   to   inhibit 


free  speech,  including  limiting  the  ex- 
penditure of  $25  million  by  candidate  X 
or  Y  to  support  his  or  her  candidacy  for 
the  House  or  Senate.  The  Court  has 
said  we  are  not  able  to  impose  spending 
limits. 

To  get  around  that,  various  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  propose  legis- 
lation attempting  to  persuade  can- 
didates to  meet  voluntary  spending 
limits.  They  include  certain  induce- 
ments, or  carrots,  to  persuade  can- 
didates to  abide  by  voluntary  limits. 
That  might  work.  It  is  certainly  better 
than  not  having  some  kind  of  spending 
limits.  Having  voluntary  limits  is  bet- 
ter than  having  no  limits. 

I  propose  a  slightly  different  ap- 
proach. In  addition  to  establishing  vol- 
untary spending  limits.  I  suggest  that 
those  candidates  who  decide  they  want 
to  be  big  shots  and  go  above  the  spend- 
ing limits,  pay  80  percent  tax  on  every 
dollar  they  spend  above  the  voluntary 
limit.  If  for  example,  we  decide  a  House 
race  should  cost  no  more  than  $400,000. 
or  a  Senate  race  not  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion, and  somebody  says:  "That  is  not 
something  I  want  to  abide  by;  I  have 
$100  million,  and  I  am  going  to  darn 
well  spend  as  much  as  I  want  in  my 
campaign,"  my  proposal  would  make  it 
awfully  expensive  for  that  person  to 
spend  that.  Because  if  he  or  she  does 
not  abide  by  the  voluntary  limits,  we 
are  going  to  tax  every  dollar  spent 
above  the  limit,  the  proceeds  of  which 
would  go  into  the  fund  for  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  This  would  be  a  powerful 
way  to  induce  people  to  accept  cam- 
paign spending  limits. 

Second,  it  would  be  an  excellent  way 
to  raise  money  for  those  who  decided 
to  abide  by  the  limits,  rather  than  for 
those  who  involve  themselves  in  reck- 
less campaign  spending  far  above  the 
limits. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider this  approach,  as  an  adjunct  to 
what  is  already  being  discussed  with 
respect  to  voluntary  campaign  finance 
limits.  This  is  an  approach  that  makes 
sense  to  me.  Some  say,  80  percent  is 
too  high  a  tax  to  impose  on  those  who 
exceed  spending  limits  in  campaigns.  A 
tax  of  75  and  50  percent  have  also  been 
suggested.  Nonetheless,  I  think  it  is 
something  we  ought  to  consider.  Any- 
thing we  can  do  to  persuade  people  to 
limit  campaign  spending  in  races  for 
the  U.S.  House  and  Senate  will  improve 
politics  in  this  country. 

There  are  two  other  points,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  made  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  One  I  am  going  to  intro- 
duce in  legislation  and  the  other  I  am 
determining  if  it  can  be  worked  into  a 
draft  bill.  The  second  part  is  television 
advertising.  Let  us  assume  we  limit 
campaign  spending  effectively  through 
a  voluntary  limit  and  have  a  high  tax 
on  those  that  exceed  it.  You  effectively 
limit  campaign  spending.  We  have  done 
something  meaningful  for  the  political 
system,  which  improves  politics  in  this 


country;  but  one  of  the  things  that 
denigrates  our  politics,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  that  we  sell  politics  just  like 
we  sell  bubble  gum.  We  sell  politics 
like  we  sell  cosmetics  with  tiny  30-sec- 
ond  ads  that  have  to  compete  with  all 
of  the  best  admakers  in  the  country  for 
cosmetic  products  and  other  consumer 
products  that  people  look  at  all  day 
and  all  night  on  television  sets.  These 
are  SO-second  explosions  that  go  off  in 
all  of  our  minds.  For  example,  they 
teach  kids  that  you  spell  relief  R-O-L- 
A-I-D-S.  If  you  ask  a  high  school  class, 
they  will  tell  you.  Why  do  we  carry 
that  baggage  around?  Not  because  it  is 
important  that  we  know  about  post 
nasal  drip  or  heartburn.  Rather,  we 
know  that  the  30-second  explosions 
called  television  commercials  are  a 
powerful  influence  on  this  country. 

Those  who  advertise  on  behalf  of 
politicians  understand  this.  We  all  un- 
derstand that  we  have  developed  dis- 
cussion in  our  political  system  through 
30-second  advertisements.  It  does  not 
make  any  sense.  It  is  not  thoughtful  or 
interesting.  It  is  not  useful  and  it  does 
not  contribute  to  the  political  debate.  I 
propose,  Mr.  President — and  this,  of 
course,  is  a  proposal  which  is  not  em- 
braced by  a  lot  of  folks,  that  we  de- 
cide— by  the  rate  structure  in  tele- 
vision, which  we  can  mandate  without 
inhibiting  free  speech — that  we  are 
going  to  price  political  television  com- 
mercials to  be  enormously  expensive 
for  30-second  ads,  but  inordinately  in- 
expensive for  5-minute  ads.  Further,  I 
propose  that  we  persuade  people  to  ad- 
vertise at  least  5  minutes  in  length  and 
that  the  candidate  appear  in  75  percent 
of  the  ad. 

That  would  require  somebody  to  be 
halfway  thoughtful,  would  not  it?  You 
would  avoid  staged,  glitzy,  exciting 
commercials.  You  would  encourage 
talking  about  politics,  public  policy, 
government,  and  the  future. 

I  think  we  ought  to  consider  how  to 
reform  this  powerful  instrument  called 
television  and  how  it  is  used  in  the 
conduct  of  political  debate. 

Should  we  stifle  debate?  Heavens,  no. 
We  cannot  do  that  anyway.  But  should 
we  try  to  find  ways  to  persuade  more 
thoughtful  approaches  to  debate?  I 
think  we  should  and  I  think  there  are 
more  thoughtful  ways  for  us  to  present 
our  views  on  television  than  a  30-sec- 
ond ad. 

The  third  area  in  campaign  reform, 
Mr.  President,  deals  with  the  respect 
we  give  our  political  system. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  if  anyone 
in  this  room,  anyone  in  this  town,  de- 
cides, "I  am  going  to  invent  a  new  deo- 
dorant and  I  am  going  to  advertise  my 
deodorant  on  television  tonight";  that 
if  the  advertisement  willfully  lied 
about  the  product,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  require  the  advertise- 
ment be  withdrawn.  You  simply  cannot 
lie  about  soap,  deodorant,  cosmetic 
products,  or  automobiles.  You  simply 


cannot  willfully  distort  the  truth 
about  consumer  goods  in  a  television 
advertisement. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  your  political 
opponent,  or  the  political  opponent  of 
anyone  else  in  American  politics,  de- 
cides to  willfully  lie  about  your  record, 
about  a  vote  that  you  cast,  you  will 
not  get  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  force  that  ad  to  be  withdrawn,  you 
will  not  persuade  the  television  station 
to  withdraw  the  ad,  and  you  will  not 
persuade  your  opponent  to  withdraw 
the  ad,  despite  the  fact  that  the  oppo- 
nent might  say  you  voted  "yes"  when 
in  fact  you  voted  "no"  on  any  given 
question. 

There  is  no  requirement  in  the  politi- 
cal system  that  we  adhere  to  the  same 
basic  standard  of  honesty  that  is  re- 
quired in  advertising  consumer  prod- 
ucts. 

Do  we  so  disrespect  the  political  sys- 
tem that  we  are  not  requiring  the  same 
standard  of  honesty  in  politics  as  we  do 
with  respect  to  the  advertisement  of 
consumer  products? 

There  ought  to  be,  Mr.  President,  in 
my  judgment,  the  resurrection  or  the 
reconstitution  of  some  sort  of  a  fair 
campaign  practices  committee  which 
works  to  ascertain  what  are  the  facts 
and  if  a  political  commercial  is  truth- 
ful. And  if  it  is  indeed  a  willful  mis- 
representation, it  will  not  continue. 

Those  are  the  three  points  that  I 
made  to  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
Senate  last  week. 

First,  that  we  try  to  impose  cam- 
paign finance  limits.  If  we  limit  cam- 
paign spending,  we  will  have  accom- 
plished something  good  for  American 
politics.  How  do  we  do  that?  Voluntary 
spending  limits,  coupled  with  a  tax  on 
those  big  shots  that  want  to  spend  a  lot 
more;  a  heavy  tax  that  says,  if  you 
want  to  spend  a  lot  more,  you  are 
going  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  it.  That 
would  work,  Mr.  President. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  see  us  try  to 
reconstitute  the  way  political  dialog 
and  advertising  moves  in  this  country. 
Thirty-second  ads  are  not  healthy  for 
political  debate.  We  should  not  pro- 
hibit them  but,  what  we  ought  to  try  is 
to  find  ways  to  induce  5-minute  adver- 
tisements in  which  the  candidate  is  on 
75  percent  of  the  time.  And  we  can  do 
that  by  the  way  we  price  advertise- 
ments on  television  stations  for  the 
purposes  of  political  advertising. 

And,  third,  let  us  evaluate  whether 
we  can  impose  the  same  basic  standard 
of  honesty  in  our  political  system,  as 
we  do  for  all  consumer  products. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  involve 
ourselves  in  the  question  of  judgment 
or  in  the  question  of  honest  policy  dis- 
putes. There  is  no  discussion  about 
that.  But  when  there  is  an  assertion  of 
fact  that  is  actually  a  distortion,  then 
it  seems  to  me  there  needs  to  be  some 
public  protection.  Someone,  some- 
where, somehow  there  needs  to  be 
intervention  so  that  we  respect  the  po- 


litical system  as  much  as  we  respect 
consumers'  rights  in  other  areas.  In 
our  political  system,  their  needs  to  be 
room  for  this  kind  of  judgment  by  peo- 
ple who  look  at  the  facts  with  respect 
to  political  debate. 

Now,  having  said  all  that  and  having 
presented  it  to  the  Rules  Cormnlttee, 
Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  offer  a  cou- 
ple of  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  com- 
ing weeks  and  hope  to  graft  some  of  it. 
particularly  the  first  portion  which  I 
have  discussed,  to  the  campaign  fi- 
nance bill  or  campaign  reform  program 
that  will  likely  move  through  the  Sen- 
ate this  year. 

We  need,  it  seems  to  me,  to  ask  the 
American  people  to  take  a  new  look  at 
our  political  system  and  understand 
that  it  is  not  full  of  easy  answers  by 
wise  people  who  easily  discern  the  an- 
swers. This  is  tough  business.  Public 
policy  is  a  difficult  area  and  we  need 
the  support  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  move  ahead  and  fix  the  things 
that  are  wrong. 

And,  yes,  there  are  things  dreadfully 
wrong  in  our  country,  but  we  can  only 
make  the  tough  choices  to  move  Amer- 
ica ahead  if  we  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people.  We  can  only,  in  my 
judgment,  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people  if  we  reform  this  in- 
sidious thing  called  campaigns  in 
America— reform  its  financing  and  its 
conduct  so  that  it  does  become  a  truly 
honest  debate  about  public  policy  and 
an  honest  discussion  about  this  coun- 
try's future. 

If  we  get  to  that  point — and  we  can 
and  we  should  very  soon — the  Amer- 
ican people  will  once  again  respect  the 
political  system,  as  I  hope  they  should 
and  would. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
KOHL).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  continue  as  in 
morning  business.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
order  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed  in  morning  business 
for  up  to  10  minutes. 


ABUSE  OF  OUR  ASYLUM  LAWS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
want  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  Senator  D'Amato,  on  his  re- 
marks last  Friday  about  the  problems 
of  our  country  in  facing  this  abuse  of 
our  immigration  and  asylum  policies. 
We  are  facing  serious  problems  because 
of  that.  He  is  entirely  correct  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  wholesale  abuse  of  our 
asylum  laws,  which  is  most  obvious  at 
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JFK  International  Airport  in  New 
York. 

More  than  30,000  persons  at  that  air- 
port have  presented  themselves  with- 
out documents,  or  with  fraudulent  doc- 
uments, and  claimed  asylum  in  the 
year  1992. 

Yet  all  of  these  people — and  please 
hear  this — had  passports  and  other 
travel  documents  when  they  checked  in 
at  various  airports  around  the  world 
before  boarding  the  plane  which 
brought  them  to  JFK  in  New  York. 

Smugglers  sometimes  gather  up 
fraudulent  passports  and  travel  papers. 
This  is  done  before  the  persons  leave 
the  plane.  Some  asylum  claimants  tear 
up  their  papers,  some  have  been  known 
to  eat  them,  some  have  been  known  to 
flush  them  down  the  toilet  on  the 
planes,  and  some  use  still  other  means 
of  getting  rid  of  their  documents  so 
that  when  they  land,  the  immigration 
officials  cannot  deny  them  entry  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  some 
simply  present  fraudulent  documents. 
That  is  absurd,  and  that  is  going  on. 

And  then  we  wonder  who  is  in  our 
midst;  who  is  out  near  the  CIA;  who  is 
bombing  the  World  Trade  Center:  who 
is  in  the  compound  in  Waco,  TX. 

Why.  come,  let  us  all  realize  what  we 
do  to  ourselves.  Our  asylum  processing 
system  has  become  so  overloaded  that 
the  asylum  hearings  are  set  for  more 
than  a  year  in  advance.  We  do  not  have 
enough  detention  space  to  hold  them 
until  their  hearings,  so  they  are  re- 
leased. These  people  are  simply  re- 
leased. They  land  at  JFK  with  no  docu- 
ments, speaking  nothing  but  the  one 
word,  "asylum,"  and  are  then  given  ac- 
cess to  our  systems.  We  cannot  hold 
them.  We  give  them  a  hearing  date. 
And  then  they  come  into  our  society. 

They  then  have  access  to  our  systems 
of  support,  and  they  are  given  the  au- 
thority to  work  while  waiting  for  their 
hearings.  That  is  exactly  why  they 
come  here.  Most  of  them  do  not  come 
here  for  terrorist  activities.  They  come 
here  for  the  precious  right  to  work. 
That  is  what  is  happening  in  America. 

In  many  cases,  this  is  all  that  they 
seek,  all  that  they  ever  sought — not 
really  asylum,  because  asylum  means 
that  you  are  like  a  refugee,  and  a  refu- 
gee is  a  person  fleeing  persecution  or 
having  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion based  on  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  membership  in  a  political  or  so- 
cial organization,  fearing  for  yourself. 
So  these  people  come  to  seek  not  asy- 
lum, but  the  ability  to  work  in  the 
United  States.  Many — if  not  most — of 
them  never  show  up  for  their  hearings; 
they  simply  disappear  into  American 
society.  And  that  is  what  is  happening 
today  in  New  York,  JFK,  this  country. 

I  introduced,  in  the  last  Congress, 
legrislation  which  would  provide  for  the 
expeditious  handling — it  was  called  a 
summary  proceeding — of  these  types  of 
cases  at  our  international  airports  and 
seaports.  A  person  presenting  himself 


or  herself  without  documents,  or  with 
fraudulent  documents,  who  then  claims 
asylum,  would  be  given  an  immediate 
hearing.  Under  my  legislation,  they 
would  be  given  a  hearing  that  instant 
by  specially  trained  immigration  offi- 
cers at  the  port  of  entry.  An  alien  who 
could  not  establish  a  credible  claim  of 
asylum  would  be  excluded  from  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States.  Those  with  a 
credible  claim  of  asylum  would  be 
given  a  full  asylum  hearing  at  a  later 
date. 

Senator  D'Amato.  my  friend  fi"om 
New  York,  cosponsored  that  legisla- 
tion. The  Senate  did  not  act  on  that 
legislation  in  the  last  Congress,  and  I 
will  be  introducing  that  legislation 
again  in  this  Congress.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  it  carefully. 

Consider  the  remarks,  too,  of  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  and  realize 
that  support  of  the  legislation  might 
be  appropriate. 

I,  too,  have  been  alarmed  that  the  re- 
cent tragic  events  at  the  CIA  facility 
in  Langley,  VA,  and  the  World  Trade 
Center  in  New  York  have  reportedly — I 
say  reportedly — involved  persons  here 
in  illegal  status.  I  have  fought  long  and 
hard  in  this  body  for  the  control  of  ille- 
gal immigration  in  the  midst  of  an  en- 
tire extraordinary  array  of  opposition 
having  to  do  with  issues  definitely 
crafted  in  the  use  of  emotion,  fear, 
guilt,  or  racism — throw  in  a  little  big- 
otry, too — and  we  have  been  through 
all  that. 

Do  not  let  anyone  detour  you  ft-om 
the  real  issue.  It  is  not  about  racism, 
or  ethnic  groups,  or  anything  of  that 
nature.  It  is  about  a  singular  thing 
that  a  country  ought  to  be  about,  and 
that  first  duty  of  a  sovereign  nation  is 
to  control  its  borders.  You  do  not  go 
anywhere  in  the  world  but  that  you 
have  a  passport  and  that  you  are  in  a 
sense  in  the  system:  Where  is  this  per- 
son? Where  are  you  going?  You  have  a 
visa.  When  will  you  return?  When  you 
check  into  your  hotel,  the  passport  is 
presented;  perhaps  at  the  theater,  per- 
haps at  the  restaurant.  That  is  the  way 
it  is  throughout  the  world.  Not  here. 
And  we  are  beginning  to  pay  the  price. 

So  I  have  fought  long  and  hard  on 
control  of  illegal  inunigration.  The  al- 
leged activities  of  the  particular  illegal 
aliens  that  caught  our  attention  in 
these  last  days  and  weeks,  is  one  sym- 
bolic and  true  illustration  of  harm  to 
this  country  from  uncontrolled  illegal 
immigration.  In  these  particular  in- 
stances, according  to  the  reports, 
fraudulent  documents  were  used.  The 
only  way  we  are  ever  going  to  solve  the 
problem  of  illegal  immigration,  with- 
out militarizing  our  borders,  which 
some  worriers  have  suggested  to  me — 
including  some  other  bizarre  ap- 
proaches which  are  best  described  as 
redneck  and  absurd,  including  one  re- 
markable fellow  who  presented  me 
with  a  remarkable  diagram  called  a 
cactus  curtain,  which  certainly  was  a 


grotesque  little  sketch— is  to  find  some 
sort  of  a  more  secure  verification  sys- 
tem. We  must  have  some  means  of  de- 
termining who  is  who  in  our  immigra- 
tion system,  who  is  legal  and  who  is 
not. 

I  have  often  proposed  that  we  should 
perhaps  consider  the  use  of  a  more  se- 
cure Social  Security  card.  This  is  not 
some  national  ID  that  we  suggest.  This 
is  not  some  return  to  Nazi  Germany 
that  we  suggest.  It  is  not  something 
that  has  to  do  with  tattoos,  as  some 
suggest.  It  is  simply  about  control  of 
our  borders,  which  every  other  nation 
on  Earth  does.  I  envision  the  revised 
Social  Security  card,  or  document, 
which  would  not  be  carried  on  the  per- 
son, would  not  be  used  for  law  enforce- 
ment, would  not  be  used  in  any  capac- 
ity in  the  United  States,  but  would  be 
presented  only  at  the  time  of  employ- 
ment— new-hire  employment.  It  would 
be  presented  not  just  by  people  who 
look  foreign,  but  also  by  bald,  emaci- 
ated Anglos  like  your  local  correspond- 
ent. 

That  is  the  way  it  has  to  work.  It  ha* 
to  be  for  all  of  us,  but  only  for  new-hire 
employment — all  of  us,  whether  we 
look  foreign  or  not. 

I  do  not  see  that  as  inhumane.  I  do 
not  see  it  as  racist.  I  do  not  see  it  as  an 
assault  on  ethnicity.  I  do  not  see  it  as 
an  assault  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  be- 
cause the  memorable  words  of  Emma 
Lazarus  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  do 
not  say,  "Send  us  everybody  you've 
got,  legally  or  illegally."  That  is  not 
what  it  says. 

So  perhaps  these  things  in  recent 
days  will  sober  us  to  our  task,  stimu- 
late us  to  what  is  out  there  that  we 
must  do,  because  the  current  wide- 
spread use  of  fraudulent  documenta- 
tion not  only  has  adverse  effects  on  our 
immigration  system,  but  the  use  of 
fraudulent  identification  allows  people 
to  purchase  firearms,  to  access  the 
health-care  system,  which  is  breaking 
America  at  the  tune  of  $800  billion  a 
year,  and  other  welfare  and  support 
systems,  and  even  allows  these  people 
the  precious  right  to  vote. 

That  is  where  we  are.  It  is  wake-up 
time  again.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  past  to  address  this  prob- 
lem, and  will  be  introducing  legislation 
again,  in  this  Congress  to  reduce  the 
use  of  fraudulent  identity  in  this  coun- 
try. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  efforts  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming  as  it  relates 
to  his  expression  of  concern  over  ille- 
gal immigration,  illegal  entry  into  this 
country.  Let  me  also  say  how  much  I 
have  recognized  and  appreciated  his 
leadership  on  this  very  important  issue 
for  over  a  decade  while  I  was  in  the 
House.  A  piece  of  legislation  that  be- 
came landmark  legislation,  certainly, 
with  his  name  on  it.  passed  this  Con- 
gress and  became  law  in  an  effort  to 
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control  our  borders  and  to  identify,  as 
best  we  could,  that  kind  of  movement. 
So  I  certainly  appreciate  his  clarity 
in  this  issue  today.  A  nation,  as  he 
said,  that  has  lost  control  of  its  bor- 
ders, has  lost  control  of  its  destiny. 


CLINTON  BUDGET  PACKAGE 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  come  to 
the  floor  this  afternoon,  in  morning 
business,  to  discuss  with  my  colleagues 
the  events  of  the  la.st  several  weeks 
that  have  frustrated  me  a  great  deal, 
and  I  think  now  are  beginning  to  frus- 
trate a  good  many  Americans,  a  good 
many  Americans  of  good  will. 

I  say  that  because  repeatedly,  since 
the  November  election,  my  citizens  of 
Idaho,  and  I  think  the  electorate  across 
the  Nation,  has  said  to  those  of  us  here 
in  Washington,  we  want  you.  as  our 
elected  representatives,  to  work  in  a 
bipartisan  way  with  this  new  adminis- 
tration. And  your  job  is  to  deal  with 
the  economy,  the  Federal  deficit,  the 
spending  problem,  and  the  greatest 
plague  that  is  on  our  economic  house, 
the  overspending  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

So  I  began  1993  in  that  spirit,  mindful 
of  the  commonsense  perspective  that 
Americans  outside  the  beltway  always 
have  about  these  kinds  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial matters.  In  doing  so.  I  ex- 
tended a  hand  of  partnership  to  the 
new  administration,  with  the  goal  in 
mind  of  whittling  down  the  Federal 
deficit  and  working  toward  a  balanced 
budget,  because  if  there  is  any  one  sin- 
gle message  coming  from  my  State  of 
Idaho,  it  was  in  my  opinion  that  mes- 
sage. 

So  in  that  sense  of  hope.  I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  President's  recent  eco- 
nomic message  and  his  budget  pro- 
posal, not  only  to  this  Congress,  but 
certainly  to  the  Nation.  He  spoke  of 
shared  sacrifice,  of  investment  in  our 
future,  of  smaller  Government,  re- 
energizing the  private  sector,  and  of 
talking  of  real  wealth  or  job  creation. 

I  listened  very  closely.  And  in  the 
course  of  the  last  several  weeks  since 
that  time  we  have  looked  at  different 
news  accounts  explaining  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  package. 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  share  now  with 
a  good  many  of  my  citizens  from  Idaho 
and  across  the  country  a  growing  level 
of  disappointment.  A  news  establish- 
ment in  this  country  that  I  think  re- 
ceived the  budget  message  sympa- 
thetically, caring  as  we  all  care,  that  a 
clear  message  get  out  and  that  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  effectively  respond, 
wanted  the  message  to  go  forth  that 
this  was  a  budget  that  really  was  going 
to  produce  the  results  it  was  intended 
to. 

Now  we  notice  that,  in  those  news  ac- 
counts, we  are  hearing  about  perform- 
ance compromises  with  promise  com- 
promises. It  has  become  a  budget  ana- 
lyzed   in    which    it    is    clearly    higher 


taxes,  bigger  Government,  and  no  real 
commitment  to  deficit  reduction,  or  no 
real  commitment  of  the  kind  that  I 
think  the  American  people  are  now 
ready  and  willing  to  withstand. 

Our  President  promised  $500  billion 
in  deficit  reduction  over  5  years,  evenly 
divided  between  spending  cuts  and  tax 
increases.  And  for  a  conservative  like 
myself,  I  said  you  bet.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  spending  cuts,  and  I  will  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  tax  increases,  but  I 
will  look  at  them.  I  will  take  a  serious 
hard  look  at  them  because  the  people 
of  my  State  want  me  to  do  so. 

Well,  according  to  preliminary  analy- 
sis, the  plan  issued  by  the  President's 
budget  included  more  than  $300  billion 
in  net  new  taxes,  fees  and  other  reve- 
nues, compared  with  less  than  $100  bil- 
lion in  net  spending  cuts.  That  was  last 
week,  or  should  I  say  that  was  the 
week  before. 

At  the  end  of  last  week,  all  of  a  sud- 
den there  has  been  a  new  reanalysis  of 
this  budget  or  budget  proposal.  It  was 
not  $3  of  tax  increases  for  $1  of  tax  or 
spending  cuts. 

Now  CBO  has  said  it  had  changed  sig- 
nificantly, that  it  was  maybe  more  like 
four  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents' 
worth  of  new  taxes  for  one  dollars' 
worth  of  spending  cuts. 

Under  the  President's  plan,  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  1998  was  going  to  be  even 
larger  than  projected. 

So  this  morning  in  the  newspaper  we 
saw  an  effort  as  of  yesterday  by  House 
Democrats  to  come  forth  with  a  whole 
new  package  of  spending  cuts,  not  to 
dramatically  reduce  spending,  but  to 
only  bring  it  back  down  to  what  the 
President  had  proposed  in  his  budget 
message  of  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

I  guess  my  question  is.  can  you  not 
get  your  act  together?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  we  can  come  up  with  real  figures 
and  real  numbers  that  we  here  in  Con- 
gress can  agree  on?  But  more  impor- 
tantly, that  the  American  people  can 
begin  to  see  and  calculate  as  real  and 
understandable  predictable,  determina- 
ble, all  of  those  kinds  of  things?  What 
is  going  to  happen? 

Well,  the  promise  of  a  middle-class 
tax  cut  is  gone.  We  know  that.  Many  of 
us  did  not  expect  it  would  come,  really. 
In  fact,  we  are  now  down  to  looking  at 
revenue  that  would  be  generated  from 
taxes  that  would  go  to  incomes  as  low 
as  $20,000.  The  shared  sacrifice  talked 
about  herald  a  new  plan  that,  frankly, 
for  Idaho  and  rural  Western  States, 
cuts  the  pockets  right  off  the  suit  of 
many  of  our  clothes,  whether  it  is  the 
suit  of  a  white-collar  businessman  of 
whether  it  is  the  blue  jeans  of  working 
rancher,  cowboy,  or  laborer  in  the 
State  of  Idaho. 

The  net  impact  of  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic program  proposed  by  this  Presi- 
dent has  severe  impact — I  mean  very 
real  severe  impact — on  my  State  of 
Idaho. 

As  close  as  we  can  calculate,  and  I 
must  say  the  target  keeps  moving,  the 


economic  plan  proposed  would  now 
take  an  estimated  $700  million  in  new 
taxes  out  of  any  State  on  an 
annualized  basis. 

It  does  not  sound  like  a  lot  of  money 
until  you  put  it  in  perspective.  We  are 
talking  about  a  State  of  1.3  million 
people.  We  are  talking  about  a  State 
whose  entire  government  put  only  $600 
million  a  year  in  education,  kinder- 
garten through  college  graduation.  We 
are  talking  about  a  very  small  State, 
Yet,  we  are  talking  about  a  tax  that  is 
now  nearly  the  size  of  the  entire  State 
budget  on  an  annualized  basis. 

That  is  real  impact.  I  do  not  care 
how  you  cut  it.  It  is  going  to  take  jobs 
out  of  Idaho,  it  is  going  to  put  farmers 
and  ranchers  out  of  business,  it  is 
going  to  put  men  and  women  who  are 
today  working,  on  the  street  looking 
for  a  new  job  because  the  business  they 
worked  for  failed  under  this  kind  of 
burden. 

Is  that  deficit  reduction?  Well,  if  it 
were,  maybe,  just  maybe,  Idahoans 
could  swallow  extremely  hard  and  take 
the  hit.  If  the  Federal  Government  was 
really  downsizing,  if  by  1998  Govern- 
ment was  significantly  smaller,  as  pro- 
jected by  us  here  in  the  Senate  and  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  maybe  Idahoans 
could  take  that  hit. 

But  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  In  all  that  we  see  today,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  Government  will 
be  substantially  larger  by  1998  than  it 
is  today,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  money 
to  finance  that  growing  larger  Govern- 
ment will  have  come  from  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

Under  current  policy,  not  new  policy, 
under  current  policy  if  Congress  adopts 
no  new  efforts  by  this  administration, 
spending  will  increase  by  $54  billion 
next  year,  and  by  an  accumulated 
$1,032  trillion  over  a  5-year  period. 

Where  is  that  coming  from?  That  is 
coming  from  the  budget  agreement  of 
1990.  What  our  President  is  proposing  is 
on  top  of  that  agreement.  He  is  talking 
about  additional  moneys  annually 
above  $54  billion  in  new  revenue  that 
will  be  generated  this  coming  year. 

Those  are  not  my  figures.  Those  are 
the  figm-es  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  Those  are  the  figiires  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  he 
would  agree  on  so  that  we  can  all  be 
talking  about  the  same  figures,  from 
the  same  set  of  figures. 

Similarly,  revenues  already  projected 
under  current  policies  to  go  up  by  $72 
billion  next  year  and  a  cumulative 
$1,043  trillion  over  5  years.  These  in- 
creases compare  with  projected  spend- 
ing in  1993  of  $1.4  trillion  in  total  budg- 
et with  a  revenue  of  $1.1  trillion. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  over  the  last  30 
years  spending  has  gone  up  by  more 
than  $1.50  for  every  $1  of  taxes  raised. 
We  know  that.  I  think  it  is  a  generally 
accepted  fact  by  all  who  watch  Con- 
gress and  by  those  of  us  who  serve  this 
Government. 
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Since  the  1990  budget  agreement, 
spending  has  gone  up  more  than  $1.80 
for  every  dollar  of  revenue  Increase. 
Now,  by  last  week's  CBO  figures,  we 
are  looking  at  four  dollars  and  eighty- 
five  cents'  worth  of  spending  increases 
for  every  dollar  of  revenue.  Excuse  me, 
let  me  reverse  that.  It  is  about  $4.80  of 
new  taxes  for  every  dollar  of  spending 
cuts.  It  is  this  kind  of  calculation  that 
leads  me  to  the  statement  that,  in  my 
13  years  in  Congress,  both  in  the  other 
body  and  here  in  the  Senate,  and  in  all 
of  the  years  that  I  have  been  a  student 
of  government.  I  have  never  seen  an  ef- 
fort to  transfer  wealth  in  this  country 
any  greater  than  the  one  that  is  cur- 
rently being  proposed  by  this  Presi- 
dent. It  is.  without  question,  the  larg- 
est, most  sweeping  change  in  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country  and  the  way  we  see 
business  done,  and  it  is  proposed  to  be 
the  way  out  of  the  very  dark  tunnel 
that  many  of  us  feel  we  are  currently 
in. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  kind  of  transfer  of  wealth  is 
necessary.  I  really  do  believe  there  are 
a  good  many  of  us  who  are  willing  to 
bite  the  very  tough  bullet  of  spending 
cuts,  as  the  American  people  want  us 
to,  and  get  on  with  the  business  of  re- 
ducing the  overall  size  of  government 
as  it  relates  to  a  percentage  of  the  GDP 
of  this  country,  and  allow  the  produc- 
tive sector  of  our  society  to  accumu- 
late wealth — I  am  talking  about  work- 
ing men  and  women,  as  I  am  talking 
about  the  most  wealthy. 

Last  week,  a  Senator  fi-om  Colorado. 
Hank  Brown,  proposed  a  package  of 
spending  cuts.  I  can  agree  with  many 
of  them.  We  are  not  without  ideas. 
There  are  hundreds  of  ideas  on  how  to 
control  this  government,  if  we  only  had 
the  will  to  do  it.  The  President  has 
called  on  those  who  would  criticize  him 
to  come  up  with  a  plan.  Well,  I  can  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  good 
many  plans  out  there.  I  am  submitting. 
for  the  Record  today,  a  package  of 
page  after  page  of  spending  cuts  pro- 
vided by  the  Citizens  Against  Govern- 
ment Waste.  They  are  not  new  *deas. 
They  axe  hundreds  of  ideas  that  would 
reduce  the  Federal  spending,  in  a  6- 
year  period,  by  almost  $800  billion.  Do 
I  agree  with  all  of  them?  No.  Would  the 
Presiding  Officer  agree  with  all  of 
them?  Probably,  he  would  not.  But  I 
will  tell  you  that  most  of  these  ideas 
were  rejected  out  of  hand  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  budgeteers  when  they  sat 
down  to  put  the  economic  package  to- 
gether that  has  been  presented  to  the 
American  people.  And  how  they  erred 
was  to  suggest  that  we  simply  crank  up 


the  tax  machine,  generate  new  taxes, 
and  largely  ignore  spending  cuts. 

Well,  I  have  just  presented  539  dif- 
ferent spending  cuts  that  ought  to  be 
looked  at  in  a  serious  way  by  this  Con- 
gress and  by  this  Senate,  if  we  are 
truly  going  to  bring  down  our  deficit 
and  reduce  the  overall  size  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. That  remains  the  critical  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  pledge  my  support  to 
working  with  you,  if  your  effort  is  sin- 
cere, in  reducing  the  deficit,  not  by 
massive  tax  increases  that  would  truly 
destroy,  or  significantly  damage,  the 
economy  of  my  State  and  begin  to  de- 
stroy the  small  businesses  that  are  the 
generator  of  the  employment  base  of  a 
State  like  Idaho  and  many  Western 
States,  because  currently  the  economic 
package  that  you  put  together  strikes 
directly  at  the  heart. 

Let  me  give  you.  in  closing,  a  couple 
of  brief  examples.  My  State  is  made  up 
of  farmers,  ranchers,  miners,  loggers, 
and  men  and  women  who  work  for 
them,  along  with  hundreds  of  small 
businesses  that  employ  15  or  20  people. 
That  is  the  nature  of  Idaho.  It  is  a 
rural  Western  State,  acclaimed  for  its 
beauty  and  as  a  spot  that  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple like  to  come  and  recreate.  Every 
aspect  of  our  economic  program,  Mr. 
President,  every  portion  of  our  tax 
package,  strikes  at  that  very  base,  for 
the  recreationalist  coming  to  recreate, 
in  higher  transportation  cost;  the 
farmer  or  rancher,  who  will  pay  higher 
water  costs,  higher  grazing  fees,  and 
higher  energy  costs.  As  a  farmer  or 
rancher,  small  business,  or  an  individ- 
ual instead  of  a  corporation,  higher 
personal  income  tax. 

In  my  State,  we  manufacture  or  re- 
fine a  lot  of  raw  materials  into  product 
to  be  used  to  generate  wealth  in  this 
country.  One  simple  product  is  phos- 
phate fertilizers.  It  does  not  sound  like 
a  significant  item  but.  without  it. 
many  of  our  friends  would  go  hungry 
around  the  world,  because  we  would 
have  little  or  no  food  to  export,  be- 
cause it  is  the  very  basis  of  what 
causes  our  agriculture  to  be  so  produc- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  your  economic  pack- 
age raises  the  cost  of  phosphate  fer- 
tilizer by  $44  per  acre,  per  farmer,  in 
this  country.  That  is  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  of  additional 
costs  in  farming  alone.  That  does  not 
include  the  fuel  you  put  in  the  tractor, 
or  the  tax  you  will  have  to  pay  as  an 
individual  small  business  person,  farm- 
er or  rancher,  finally. 

Mr.  President,  take  another  close 
look  at  your  tax  package.   Take  an- 


other close  look  at  your  spending  pro- 
gram, and  then  get  serious  about 
spending  cuts,  whether  it  is  the  539  I 
present  today,  or  whether  it  is  the  hun- 
dreds of  others  that  Hank  Brown  from 
Colorado  presents,  we  really  have  to 
get  serious  about  it.  The  American  peo- 
ple and  the  good  will  they  have  ex- 
tended you  will  last  only  so  long,  be- 
cause when  pencil  hits  the  paper  and 
we  all  begin  to  figure,  as  many  of  us 
have  been  doing  for  the  last  2  weeks, 
and  the  figures  grow  very  clear  that 
this  is  not  deficit  reduction,  but  it  is  a 
massive  new  spending  increase  that 
will  not  only  increase  the  overall  size 
of  government,  but  at  the  end  of  your 
first  4  years,  Mr.  President,  it  will  de- 
mand significantly  higher  taxes  simply 
to  hold  the  deficit  near  $300  billion. 
Then  1  think  the  American  people  will 
once  again  ask:  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Congress,  where  were 
you  in  1992  when  we  asked  you  so  very 
clearly  to  reduce  spending,  control  the 
deficit  and  bring  our  Government 
under  the  control  the  American  people 
want  to  see? 

I  think  that  is  our  challenge,  Mr. 
President.  Clearly,  your  economic 
package  has  not  addressed  it.  Work 
with  us  in  the  Congress  to  bring  about 
a  package  that  will  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
that  was  included  in  a  Washington 
Times  article  regarding  Senator 
Brown's  plan  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  comparison  of  President  Clinton's  eco- 
nomic plan  and  a  proposal  by  Senator  Hank 
Brown.  Colorado  Republican. 

DEFICIT-REDUCTION  PUNS 

(In  MImhj  ot  dollirs.  comparei)  with  Congrtuional  Budgtl  Otlce  uncapped 
tisehne  tof  liscti  19M-98) 

Clinioii  pitn        Bmm  plan 


Total  new  lam  

Taicuts  

He!  new  ta*s 

Oetwse  cuts  

Maii4alo(y  spradini  cuts 

Discniionani  spendmi  cats  ... 
SflcnOiin  incrtasej    . .  „ 

Wet  spendinj  cut!  

Hew  us«f  lees _ 

OeMsetvice  siwnjs  
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83 
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62 
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Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  "Waste 
Dividend"  list  of  spending  reduction 
options  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


CITIZENS  AGAINST  GOVERNMENT  WASTE— HOW  TO  GIVE  TAXPAYERS  A  WASTE  DIVIDEND 

|Savin|s  in  millions  ol  dollarsl 


Issirt  No 


Recofflniendation 
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Issue  No 


Recomfflendation 


(2) 
(3) 


DCF23 
DtF25 


14)  OEF30 

(51  DtF33 

(6)  KF34 

(71  KF35 

(81  0CF38 

(91  D£f  39 

(101  DeF41 

(HI  DEF46 

(121  DOM  01 

1131  DOM  02 

(141  DOM  03 

(151  OOM  04 

(161  DOM  06 

II7I  DOM  07 

(181  DOM  08 

1191  DOM  09 

(201  DOM  10 

(211  OOM  16 

(221  DOM  17 

(231  OOM  19 

(241  DOM  20 


Delay  development  and  production  of  new  weapons  lot  one  jear 

Cancel  ttie  National  Aerospace  plane  

Deny  unemploitment  compensation  to  service  members  *lio  voluntaniy  iewe  militaiy 
Reduce  drills  lor  noncomtat  reserve  units 


1251 
1261 
127) 


DOM  22 
DOM  23 
DOM  24 


(281     OOM  25 


(291 
(30) 
1311 
(32) 
(33) 


DOM  27 
DOM  28 
DOM  30 
DOM  31 
OOM  32 


Employ  pnvateseclor  methods  to  reduce  per  capita  use  ol  liospital  seivicej  b»  fcpeiiiiMts'of  "idiw^^ 

Increase  cliaries  lor  direct  military  healtn  care  services  to  curt)  ocessive  use 

Adopt  short,  unaccompanied  tours  for  Europe  J.Z™™I™I 

Reduce  operating  tempo  and  unit  tiaininj  costs _ .„""""""    "~"""""7~"""Z"I     ~ 

Continue  partial  civilian  hiring  freeze  through  1997  "Z." "'* 

Reduce  Export-Import  Bank  credits T!!  Z 

Cancel  the  Earth  Ofcserving  System !.!Z"''1ZII.~ Z. "Z    Z 

Reduce  the  overtiead  rate  on  teteralhr-sponsond  umversity  research  if  c»(ppiii|ti«E'ii(imi(irstrirtw  pi^     at'M  piraiit  oi'  iiiodii«¥r«  (Ss'm^^ 

direct  costs  at  15  percent 
Cancel  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  development  program  for  llie  Advanced  Solid  Rxket  Motor 

Cancel  the  Super  Conducting  Supercollider _ _  __  

Cancel  the  Space  Station _.ZZZ™ZZZ!Z._Z! "ZZ" Z ZZ! " 

Eliminate  further  funding  for  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  program  .!       ZZZZIZ I !Z  Z"       "    "'.      "~  ZZ 

Reduce  crude  oil  acquisitions  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserves  ZZZZZZ..Z_. .  ""  _  ~  Z,      "" 

Eliminate  Oelow-cost  timber  sales  Irom  national  forests  _~Z        " 

Eliminate  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPAJ  mastewater  construclmi  grjniii  "!'"""  '"..  "" " 

Streamline  operation  ot  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  and  Soil  Consetvstion  &tvice  (SCS  WdiSieij 

End  all  Small  Business  Administration  (S8A)  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees 

Stop  expansion  of  the  Rural  Rental  Housing  (Sec  515)  program  and  increase  developers'  interest  rates  to  5  petceni " " 

Reduce  by  halt  new  lending  for  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA)  Section  502  Home  Uan  Program  and  increase  borrower  paynients  to  30  percent  ot 

income 

Eliminate  trade  promotion  activities  ot  International  Trade  Admmistratwn  (ITA) _.. . 

Eliminate  federal  operating  assistance  funding  lot  mass  transit  and  reduce  the  federal  shire  of  injiu  itinsitcuitiiiw^^  

Eliminate  airport  grants-in-aid   r— r-—  i~        

Close  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission    Z.Z!ZZZZZZ!I ZZ " 

End  funding  for  the  Economic  Development  Administration  .ZIZZZZZ..!I!!Z  "Z]Z  ' 

Transfer  the  functions  ot  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to  the  states  "...',,.~ 

Transfer  Tennessee  Valley  Authonty  economic  development  activities  to  tlie  state  and  eliminate  eoriinwrciai  research  piMiaiiii' "'  

Eliminate  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  Program  


(341     DOM  39 


DOM  41 
DOM  43 
DOM  44 
DOM  46 
DOM  48 
DOM  49 

(41)     DOM  50. 

(421     ENT  02 


(351 
(361 
137) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 


Eliminate  education  programs  that  have  largely  achieved  their  purposes  (e.g..  Public  ljtifan(C»jtnirti6ii7iFl)iio»'l^^ 
School  Clinical  Enperiencel 

Consolidate  social  service  programs  and  reduce  funding  5  percent 

Reduce  National  Institutes  ol  Health  research  funding  ^  10  percent  onerall.  aiming  in  paiificulaf  tig  ctrtmNJMd  costs  by  M  

Freen  current  number  of  housing  assistance  commitments  _ ->      ■"  - 

Replace  new  public  housing  construction  with  vouchers _  "" " 

Eliminate  Irom  the  Department  ot  Housing  and  Urtian  Devetopment  (HUD)  budget  earmarked  poit-bariipro^tiiatseiwonhto^^ 

Scale  back  by  40  percent  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (UHEAP)  subsidies  

Close  or  convert  inefticiem  or  underused  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  iKililies   "" 

Require  VA  to  allocate  resourt:es  using  a  prospective  payment  system,  while  increasing  VA  authonty  to  allocate  reisources 


(431  ENT  04 

(441  ENT  06 

145)  ENT  10 

(461  ENT  11 

(471  ENT  12 

(481  ENT  14 

149)  ENT  15 

(50)  ENT  17 

(51)  ENT  16 
(521  ENT  18 
(531  ENT  23 
154)  ENT  24  . 

(55)  ENT  25 

(561  ENT  28 

(571  ENT  29 

158)  ENT  30 

(591  ENT  32 

(601  ENT  35 

(61)  ENT  38 

(62)  ENT  39 
163)  ENT  40  . 
(641  ENT  4S 
(651  ENT  46 
166)  ENT  51  . 
(67)  ENT  52 
(681  ENT  53  . 

(69)  ENT  65 

(70)  ENT66 


Require  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  to  raise  rates  tor  federal  hydroelettnc  power  to  speed  debt  repayment  by  regnnai  1^  IMcti'iif  Mmuiis^^ 

tion  (PMAs) 
Change  revenue-sharing  lormula  Irom  a  gross-  to  a  net-receipt  basis  tor  commercial  activities  on  tetteral  lands 

Lower  target  prices  tor  subsidized  crops  by  3  percent  annually  "  "Z     Z" 

Restnct  eligibility  for  benefits  from  price  support  programs  and  reduce  tl»  payment  limitaton       „ IZ!  Z.         ZZZ        

Eliminate  the  price  support  lor  wool  and  mohair   '     ""J[  " 

Eliminate  the  Honey  Program   "  

Eliminate  the  Export  Enhancement  subsidy  program         Z""ZZ"ZZ " 

Eliminate  the  Market  Promotion  Program  that  subsidizes  foreign  advertising  for  US  itnb\ninessia  ZZZZZZZ'ZZZZZZZZZZZZ.. . Z~'"      ZZ 
Reduce  costs  tor  the  dairy  pnce  support  program  by  requiring  producer  contnbutwns  ~       ~    


End  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program  and  replace  with  standing  authonty  for  disaster  assistance Zl     Z ZZI Z 

Auction  Licenses  to  use  the  radio  spectrum  _ \       '  " "" 

Recover,  through  user  fees,  the  lull  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  costs  ol  operating  and  maintaining  inland  waitenii^  sydems 

Eliminate  Stafford  Loan  interest  subsidies  after  students  leave  school:  aarue  interest  during  the  after-school  grace  penod  and  reduce  lenders'  subsidies 

by  1  percentage  point 

Require  post-secondary  institutions  to  pay  a  sliding  annual  tee  related  to  the  percentage  of  defaults  on  Slaftord  loans „_. 

Limit  to  10  percent  per  annum  the  growth  of  administrative  costs  m  the  Foster  Care  program  Z 

Tighten  Medicaid  s  estate  tecowry  processes  and  rules  lor  long  term  care  Z 

Combine  funding  to  states  for  the  administrative  costs  ot  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (ATOC).  Medicaid  andFood'aampsin'to^a^ 

deied  grant  • 

Relorm  Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits  Program  by  adopting  a  prospective  payment  system  _ 

Reduce  Medicare's  direct  payments  tor  medical  education  "ZZZZZZZZZ. _ 

Freeze  Medicare's  prospective  payment  system  rates  for  one  year  _. "ZZ.Z..._.ZL_..  .!._Z!       ZZ       "Z.    "Z 

Continue  Medicare's  transition  to  prospectii*  rates  tor  facility  costs  m  hospital  ootpatent  departments  .IZ'JZZIZ— 
Charge  a  tee  lor  Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (SMI)  claims  that  are  not  billed  electronically 
Increase  Medicare's  deductible  lor  physicians'  services  Irom  $100  to  $150  and  index  tor  inllation  . 


Reimpose  the  20  percent  coinsurance  lor  clinical  laboratory  services  under  Medicare  Part  B  that  was  dnip(itd  in  19M „  ~      ~         ZZ 

Bnng  federal  employee  retirement  benefits  in  (me  with  pnvate  sector  practices  _'"      ZZ  Z  ZZ 

End  Trade  Adiustment  Assistance  .'IZ.ZZZ'._ZZ""Z.ZZ 

Increase  targeting  of  child  nutrition  programs  to  end  subsidies  to  middle-income  iamihes   ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ     Z 

Raise  the  loan  fee  for  housing  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  AHairs  "  Z  " 

Extend  through  1997  provisions  ol  the  1990  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (OBRA-901  that  (1)  aultnnie  iiie''lK'iB''iieip'viSj  iiic<imB'reiwrted''b» 

veterans.  (2)  authonze  the  VA  to  recover  costs  Irom  third-party  insurers,  and  (3)  impose  a  $2  copayment  lor  pharmaceuticals  provided  by  the  VA  to 

veterans  with  low-rated  disabilities 
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Total  CBO  1992  savings 


(1)    0CF21 


Streambne  m  National  Detensa  Stoctfilt 


$ISO 


$750 


(71)  NOD  11 

(72)  NOD  II 
(731  NOD  23 

(74)  HDD  26 

(75)  NDO  27 
(761  NOD  30 
177)  NOD  46 
(781  NOD  47 


(791  USD* 

(80)  USOA  . 

181)  USD*  . 

(821  COMM 

(831  ED    .,., 

(84)  DOC  ... 

(85)  HHS  „ 

(86)  HHS  . . 


B  Reducing  the  Delicit  Spending  and  Revenue  Options.  Februaiy  1990 

Charge  lees  to  cover  the  direct  costs  ot  visitor  and  recreational  services  on  National  Parti  Service  land  

Increase  the  diligence  requirement  Irom  $100  to  $1,000  tor  harOrock  mining  claims  to  reflect  mllalionaiy  prce  Mcreasts  SMcii  1872 
Establish  the  FAA  as  a  private  corporation 

Recover  100  pert:ent  ol  Coast  Guard  services  prtwided  to  commercial  and  pleasure  boats ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ'Z. 

Limit  federal  highway  spending  to  the  amount  brought  in  by  motor  vehicle  luel  taxes    Z ZZZZ 

Eliminate  untargeted  portion  ot  vocational  education  funding    ~.ZZZZZZZ.'ZZZZ..Z.Z'. Z 

Modify  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  by  allowing  unrestricted  use  ol  helpers  and  raising  the  contract  tliresliold  ..Z™Z"Z.Z!Z!ZZZZ..  ZI 

Modily  the  Service  Contract  Act  by  eliminating  the  successor  provision  and  raising  the  threshgld Z      _ Z 

Total  CBO  1990  savings  \ 


Total  CBO  savings 


II  BUOCn  OF  THE  US  GOVERNMENT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  OFFia  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUOGH 
A  Mandatory  outlay  proposals 

Reduce  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCCl  subsidies  to  those  with  o<f-farm  mcome  over  $100,000  . 

Establish  user  les  for  Agriculture  Martieting  Service  _    __ 

Eliminate  Mornll-Nelson  funds   Z^ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ 

Extend  Patent  and  Trademarti  Office  user  fee  surcharges ZZZZ.~Z!ZZ!ZZZZIZ 

Extend  current  law  eliminating  statute  of  limitations  on  collecting  detaultld  studtnt  loaiii  ZZZZ. ZZZZZ. 

Realize  pay-as-you-go  ellect  ol  Alaska  Power  Administration  asset  sale  _ -, .' Z._.ZZ_ZZZ' 

Improve  child  support  enlorcement  system     _„ __Z__ZZZZ! 

Place  Medicare  hospital  update  on  calendar  year  basis  1 _.ZZ-" .. ' 


18.305 


22.805 


190.760 


150 

000 

0 

300 

2S» 

21.550 

710 

3J00 

320 

too 

50 

1.600 

190 

2.500 

130 

750 

4.5O0 

39*0 

230.610 


65 

fIS 

7 

*1 

3 

IS 

0 

214 

2Ci 

VS 

0 

42 

134 

814 

630 

5J80 

4390 
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(Savinis  in  tnihions  of  dolUrs) 


March  9,  1993 


March  9,  1993 


tsutlto 


RKommendalion 


1-y 


m 
m 

(90) 

(91) 
(92) 

«3) 

194) 
(95) 

(9«) 
(971 


(98) 
(99) 
(100) 
(101) 
(102) 
(1031 
(104) 
(105) 
(lOfi) 
(107) 
(108) 
(109) 
(110) 
(111) 
(112) 
(113) 
(114) 
(115) 
(116) 
(117) 
(118) 
(119) 
(120) 
(121) 


M4S  Lanit  l«*fal  mtniDi  to  25  wretnt  of  Hedicjns  SucpltrMmiiif  MMul  iMurancf  (SMI)  pfoirim  coils  lor  lii|li  incomt  perwos  (tlOOK  «n|lrtl25K 

caapli) 

HHS      Hifim  Stippltnwniiry  SKunlj  Inconn  (SSI)  inerpiymMis  Of  «ilhlioWio|  gM<  Sacill  Stciimy  papnnts  „1 

IRS       .."....1 «i»l|i  mil  taip»»«fj  Ihe  45-<i»  pracoJinc  til*  ~l — .-.-..-..... ~ — 

VA Mm  luns  Cmatu  gmmM  turn  M  nM  «*«  dwdmt  «•»«>•«  »  paictait  teradoied  pnipoty  cr  m  inttn  Hie  iiMrMlMd  dim.  M<  »■ 

guirt  «ie>ans  nM  ih  mcm*  mt  ntMvm  ran  I  2.5  tKMl  la  •*«  10  pmtM  DOMmmiit 
EiteiK)  unut  nt  aiMgnly  M  mMr  cMtx  hw  iMtMi  msmin  il  wMran  Iw  iwi-srwa  cpnMdtd  nndmom 


«  

W     .. 

usu 

0PM  . 
0«l 


IWAS  ...- 
PBGC  

ca 

HHS    

ms   

HHS     

HHS    ..._., 

HUO  

MT  

m  . 

m   ..._ 

MT  „ 

m\  

MI  _ 

oa    ._ 

DO.   

oa  -_ 
oa  ._. 

EP» 

EP» _ 

in  . 

MSA  ...„ 

S8J« 

wsc ...... 

wsc 

wsc 


PimOe  ehjiPiiiH  lor  »«jtionil  rjniliiiitatiw  to  wtntn  rited  30  percml  Oisib*)  or  frtitet  mil  mtoie  9  1  stivicf  mempera  bentdt/conlnbutio* 
'itn  lor  contriputions  to  tiie  Gl  Pill 

Acctlpritt  reptyments  tpi  Finn  CiMit  Srstun  Financul  *jsijt»nce  Coipontion  Bailout  

CkiI  Stfvict  Rrtitmwt  Pjnnaneatly  otmO  eiiminalion  ol  ti»  lump-sum  option  

•iM  IMican  Pan  B  payment  limits  to  all  Federal  Employee  Health  Benefit  Pipitam  (FEHBP)  ennlttu  t|i  65  tn<  pMn.  Ml  |iist  FEHBP/MtOicare  ilital 


___!  inlefjtale  banhnj  and  Pranclwii,  allow  Parks  to  otfr  OnersilieO  financial  services.  reOuce  taipaier  oposuit  Py  limiting  deposit  insurance  fpr 
ntnMluals  to  two  $100,000  msuml  accounts  xr  institute,  eslabiisli  nsk-pased  premiums  set  Py  the  market,  and  measure  cpsts  ol  deposit  insurance 
as  they  aaruc  rather  Him  atai  Iki  iiistitu(««s  an  clesM 
kicrease  company  sponsw  iwliiXnM  to  tlit  Pension  Bmetit  (Miaramee  Oporation  (PBGC),  tieen  the  laaranlee  tor  plans  that  rernain  underlonded. 
amend  banknipicy  lam  tl  mtnm  PKC  iKOncntS:  and  adept  measures  to  show  the  bud|etary  costs  of  pension  (uarantees  as  they  accrue 


B  Domestic  Discrttwani  Profram  Teraimations 


Tourism  Disaster  Grants  

Mental  Healtti  Protection  and  Mwcacy         _ 

Slate  Formula  Piannmi  Grants  lor  Oependmt  CM  . 
I  Health  Clinical  Iramini    .._ 

rtration  Emergency  UedicaJ ! 

)  SuPsidy  Fund 


IwiM  II  Mm  Attain  Bwsmss  Denelopfflent  Granb 

•mm  iI  Mows  Mineral  boMulB 

I  Part  Service  Urtan  Parli  Granti 

I  RehaPilitalion  Trust  Fund  

I  of  Indian  Affairs  Direct  Loans      

I  ol  Latior  Statistics  Mass  Layoff 


Sdity  and  Health  Adimmstrition  State  GtmU 
Il  UM(  Management  Relations  CooperMnt 
^IMvans  Training  Institute 

I  loans  and  Grants  

Ivv-Prionti  Pniacts „»....».. 


Camel  RandiMin/AstenMl  Flyt) 

Tree  Planting       

District  of  Columbia  Special 
State  Justice  Institute 


Commission  on  Bicentennial  al  HM  Ul  Camtitution 


(122) 
(123) 
(124) 
(125) 
(126) 
(127) 
(128) 
(12?) 
(130) 
(131) 
(132) 
(133) 


(134) 
035) 
(136) 
(137) 
(138) 
(139) 
(140) 
(141) 
(142) 
(143) 
(144) 
1145) 
(146) 
(147) 
(148) 


USOA 
CC£   . 
OOf 
0« 

MT  . 
MT  .. 
DOi  .. 
MJ  .. 
DOI    . 

Da 

TREAS. 
EPA 


MR  327. 

HR504. 

HR643 

HR  1245 

HR  1704 

HR  2452 

HR2643 

HR2876 

HR2890 

HR3137 


mtatrshed/Rnier  Basm  Ptofrani  ._. — .. 

Decennial  Census   — - - 

Fossji  Research  and  Dewlopment  

Conservation  Grants  -.. 

'  National  Park  Service/Fish  Wildlife  Snvn  Caulnidia*  . 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  Constructaa  .- _ 

Juvenile  Justice  Grants  

Caoatralive  Agreement  Program      „...., 

I  Information  Sharing  System     

t  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  F 


Custpms  Service  ()perati«ns  and  Maintenance  Air  Md  MviN  ProfrMi  . 

Non-Point  Source  Grants    .       .  


Total  0MB  savings 


III  CUHKNT  NASIE-CUTTK  UGBUOOI 


Make  ineligible  for  Pell  Grant  program  institutions  oith  high  default  rates  . 
Prenibit  witness  fees  to  be  paid  to  persons  m  pnson 


Gafliisli  wages  of  federal  employees  wfio  are  delinquent  in  paying  debts  to  the  federal  government 

Mipltment  a  U  S  one  dollar  com  

Negotiate  with  loreign  countries  to  provide  tor  incarceration  m  those  countries  of  illegal  aliens  impnsmcil  i|  UK  U.S.  Itr  Mml  iHmtS 

Provide  additional  energy  conservation  measures  at  federal  agencies  _.«. — — ~... 

Spending  Priority  Reform  Act  Eliminate  p«rk-barrel  items  in  f»  1992  appropriation  bills  x ~. 

Abolish  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  - .; .. 

Establish  limits  on  the  pnces  of  drugs  procured  by  the  Oepaitment  of  Veterans  Affairs 


Amend  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  and  Employee  Retirement  Incnme  Security  Act  lo  make  Medicaid  paief  ol  last  nsirt 

HR  3441  Prohibit  direct  federal  linanctil  benefits  and  unempioymeflt  benelits  Mf  iWial  1" 

HR  4600 Eliminate  the  lobacta  pm-support  program  _.. 

S  99  Reduce  pay  io(  mambeo  ol  Cwgress  and  Eiecutw  officers      

S  171 Implement  federal  employees  optional  early  retire 

S  2057 ^ Reorganise  Department  ot  Defense  Kquisitnn 


Total  legislative  proposals 


(149) 
(ISO) 

HCf«A-l 
HCf«A-2 
HCfA/A-3   .. 

HCf«»-4 

HCFWA-5    . 



(151) 
(IS?) 

im) 

(l'i4) 

HCfA/A-7    . 
HCf«A-9 
HCfMA-10 
HCfVA-11  . 
HCFVA-12  . 
HCFWA-13 
HCFA/A-14 
HCfA«-3 

HCFAfl-4 
HCFVB-J 

HCFVC-1   . 
HCfVC-2 

(155) 
(156) 
(157) 
(158) 
(159) 
(160) 
(161) 

(162) 

(163) 

(164) 
(165) 



(166) 

HCf«C-3  . 

„ „ 

IV  TK  OFFICE  OF  MSKCTOR  GnCRAL.  DEPARTMCNT  OF  HCALTTI  AW  HUMAN  SERVCES.  COST-SAVER  HAM)800II-I992 
A  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 

I  Medicare  coverage  of  all  state  and  kicai  government  enipioyees  or  make  Medicare  the  secondary  payer  

J  tbe  Medicare  second-payer  provision  lor  end  stage  renal  diseau  patients  covered  under  an  employer  group  health  plan    

Retimfe  insurance  companies,  undenrnlers.  and  third-party  administrators  to  periodically  submit  employer  group  health  plan  (EPGH)  data  to  HCfA  to  im- 
prove identilication  and  recovery  of  secondary  payer  claims 

Recover  Medicare  s  share  of  pension  asset  reversions  from  the  83  hospitals  that  terminated  their  pension  plans  between  October  I.  1983  and  December 
31   1988 

Recover  ktedicare  s  sbare  of  pension  asset  reversions  that  materialmd  when  two  national  hospital  chains  terminated  tbeii  pension  plans 

Discontinue  use  of  a  separate  carrier  to  process  Medicare  claim  for  Railroad  Retirement  beneficianes _. 

Impnivc  implementation  ol  tlM  Medicare  secondary  payer  provisions  of  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Acts  ol  1989  and  1990      

Review  selected  Part  B  IMicaie  mndaiy  payer  activities  at  Blue  Shield  of  Florida  lo  recover  mistaken  payments  and  prevent  future  improper  payments 

Review  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company's  compliance  with  the  Working  Aged  provisions  of  Medicare  s  secondary  payer  prpgram  ^ 

Prevent  Medicare  program  losses  due  to  unidenMied  primary  insurers      - 

Raise  the  threshold  lor  impartial  review  of  disptted  Medicare  claims  Irom  $100  to  S225.  to  adjust  lor  inflation „ _ _ 

Require  Medicare  contractors  lo  coordinate  their  health  insurance  data  with  Medicare  files  to  identify  secondary  payers  

Apply  a  late  enrollment  surcharge  to  the  premiums  ol  buy-m-enrpllees  comparable  to  the  surcharge  applied  lo  the  premiums  ol  other  Part  B  bene- 
ticiaries 

Hall  Medicaid  payments  lor  less-lban-effective  drugs,  as  required  by  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

Compare  reimbursement  pnces  tor  multiple-source  prescription  drugs  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  ensure  tbat  drugs  are  properly  priced  on 
HCFAs    upper  limit    drugs  list 

Reduce  Medicare  indirect  medical  education  payments  to  teaching  hospitals  to  the  level  supported  by  HCFA's  historical  data   - 

Terminate  Medicare  disproportionate  share  adiustments  

Modify  HCFA  s  payment  policy  tor  Medicare  bad  debts  so  hospitals  haw  more  incentive  to  collect  unpaid  deductible  and  coinsurance  i 


313 


IJOO 


2.500 


H 
56 
49 

22 

155 

252 

20 

5 

19 

7 

I 

14 


S.098 


9,523 


5-yr 


3.040 


34 
310 
fM 

129 
1.819 
1.163 

161 
43 

1.020 
267 

212 
0 

212 

5.070 

380 

15.500 


13.100 


'2 
2 
3 

10 
4 

54 
1 
5 
4 
9 
4 
3 
6 
6 
2 
2 

22 
3 
3 
5 

16 

17 
1 
2 


■86 

56 

49 

22 

155 

252 

20 

5 

19 

7 

4 

14 


50.014 


446 

2.230 

10 

100 

300 

3O0 

73 

365 

272 

1.360 

-100 

1.9O0 

1069 

1.069 

45 

225 

60 

300 

1.00O 

5.000 

5.400 

27,000 

133 

665 

25 

125 

620 

3,100 

170 

4,740 

48.479 


1.235 

8.098 

429 

2.648 

900 

4.500 

92 

92 

27.6 

276 

9.1      , 

45.5 

2.2 

22 

188 

188 

13.6 

136 

637 

637 

4 

20 

1437 

7185 

7.S 

40 

16 

16 

2.2 

11 

1J90 

6.900 

MO 

4.000 

400 

2.000 
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[Savings  m  millions  ol  dollars) 
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Issue  No 


Recommendation 


1-yr 


(167) 
(168) 
(169) 
(170) 
(171) 
(177) 

HCFArt^S  

HCFArt>-6  

HCfA«-7  

HCfVD-1  

HCF«0-2  

HCfVt-1  



(171) 

HCFVl-2  

(174) 

HCFA/t-3  

HCFVl-4  

HCFVE-5  

HCFVE-6  

(175) 
(176) 
(177) 

(178) 
(179) 
(180) 
(181) 

HCFVE-7  

HCFA/E-8  

HCFVt-9  

ICfA«-l  

(182) 
(18.1) 

HCFA«^2 

HCFVH     ..„ 

Limit  Medicare  reimbursements  for  1-day  hospital  admissions  not  requinng  an  overnight  stay  _ 

Review  admissions  ot  1-3-day  hospital  slays  tor  specific  diagnpsis-related  groups  (DftGs)  to  reduce  unnecessary  admissms 

Deny  Medicare  reimbursement  tor  substandard  medical  care  . 

Dewlop  and  apply  quality-ol-care  cnteria  tor  bypass  surgery  providers  and  adopt  pnvate-sectpr  cpst-cutling  practices _ 

Reduce  Medicare  outpatient  services  payments  m  line  with  payments  for  the  same  services  pertormed  m  an  ambulatory  service  center    

Enpand  the  Limitation  on  Medicare  reimbursements  tor  physician  overtiead  eipenses  to  cover  inpatient  hospital  services,  and  incorporate  a  high 
cntenon  into  the  delinition  of  ■rtwtmely  performed"  services 

Change  Medicare  payment  schedules  tor  clinical  laborato^  tests  to  reflect  wliat  physicians  are  paying  laboratories  

Establish  Medicare  and  Medicaid  prepayment  edit  screens  to  limit  manipulation  and  abuse  ol  reimbursement  bilhng  codes - 

Incorporate  the  reimbursement  lor  laboratory  services  into  the  charge  tor  physician  office  visits  _ 

Revise  reimbursement  rates  lor  low<ost  ultrasound  tests 


(184)     PHS/A-1 


(185) 
(186) 


(187) 
(188) 
(189) 
(190) 
(191) 

(192) 
(193) 
(1941 
(195) 
(196) 

(197) 

(198) 

(199) 
(200) 
(2011 

(202) 
(203) 
(204) 

(205) 
(206) 


PHS/A-2 
PHSKf-i 


SSA/A-1 
SSA/A-2 
SSA«-1 
SSWB-2   . 
SSA«-3 

SSA«-4 
SSA«-5 
SSA*-« 
SS*B-7 
SSA«-e 

SSWB-9 

SSWB-10 

SSMC-1 
SSWC-2 
SSA«-3 

SSA«-6 

SSA«:-7 
SSVD-1 

SSWD-2 
SSA^-1 


Discourage  medical  suppliers  frem    shopping"  among  earners  to  locate  the  one  with  the  liigbest  reimbursement  rates  by  ledmntig  suppliets  to  submit 

bills  to  a  carrier  in  the  patient's  locale 

Reduce  Medicare  payments  lor  monitored  anesthesia  care  by  strengthening  guidelines  and  adopting  pmate-sector  payment  standards 

Reduce  payments  for  unnecessary  and  poor-quality  cataract  surgeries  and  associated  tests    _ 

Reduce  payments  tor  unnecessary  and  poor-quality  upper  Gl  endoscopies  and  colonoscopies  

Eiclude  Medicare  coverage  of  conventional  eye  wear  for  benelicianes  with  an  intraocular  lens  (K)L)  implant  since  conventional  eyeglasses  are  not  a  gen- 
erally-covered benefit 

Reduce  payments  tor  intrapcular  lenses  to  $150  to  bring  Medicare  payments  in  line  with  international  market  pnces  

Recover  Medicare  payments  made  for  benelicianes  eligible  lor  other  government  health  insurance  _ 

B  Public  Health  Service 
Eliminate  or  reduce  direct  health  care  semces  in  areas  where  they  duplicate  other  services  pr  wliere  utiluation  rates  do  not  establish  need  lor  such 
services 

Evaluate  cost-effectiveness  of  contractmg-out  inpatient  care  at  low  utilization  Indian  Health  Service  hospitals 

Recover  grants  awarded  for  the  construction  of  (immunity  Mental  Health  Centers  from  grantees  not  providing  essential  and  belpw-cgsl  ot  liee  services 

C  Social  Security  Administration 

Establish  a  consistent  eligibility  date  for  all  age-based  Title  II  payments „_.„„ 

Eitend  the  mandatory  tip-reporting  requirements  to  include  other  businesses  where  tipping  is  common  practice  - 

Repay  loans  earty  on  3  SSA  buildings  to  save  on  interest  payments   „ _ , 

Do  not  pay  states  for  the  cost  ol  medical  appointments  broken  by  applicants  lor  disability  payments 


(207)  ACF/A-1 

1208)  ACF/A-2 

(209)  ACF/B-1 

(210)  ACF/B-3 

(211)  ACFm-4 

(212)  ACf/t>-5 


(213)  ACF/F-1 

(214)  ACF/F-2 

(215)  ACF/F-3 

(216)  ACF/F-5 

(217)  ACF/f-6 


Modily  the  Title  II  earnings  enlorcement  operation  to  include  late-posted  earnings  reports,  suspended  reinstatements,  and  earnings  adjustments  and  cor- 
rections to  ensure  that  the  annual  earnings  test  is  accurate 

Initiate  an  automated  marriage  data  eichange  with  the  states 

Acquire  commercial  no  code  software „.. 

Revise  current  Treasury  procedures  to  require  large  employers  to  deposit  income  and  FKA  taies  one  banking  day  alter  Hie  dtsbimenient  ol  wafes 

The  SSA  should  use  third-class  bulk  mailing  instead  of  first-class  postage  rates  

Determine  the  administrative  costs  for  the  attorney  lee  payment  process  and  assess  attorneys  the  applicable  user  lee  in  accordance  with  0M8  Circular 
A-25 

Eipedite  current  SSA  negotiations  to  eipand  mtormation-ochange  agreements  with  stale  governments  to  prevent  overpayments  tor  workers'  compensa- 
tion 

Develop  the  Beneficiary  and  Earnings  Data  Eichange  System  (BENOEX)  into  a  mechanism  that  can  regularly  be  used  dunng  ttie  applicalipn  process  tor 
AFDC.  Medicaid,  and  Food  Stamp  programs  by  eipaoding  the  electrpnic  hpok-up  between  state  agencies  and  the  SSA  central  otfce. 

Grant  audit  granted  to  benelicianes  with  sigmlicant  subsequent  earnings    

Use  SSA  s  automated  systems  to  identify  retroactive  alien  taies  due  and  devekip  procedures  to  facilitate  collection 

Determine  the  Social  Security  Numbers  (SSIIs)  of  overpaid  former  auuliary  benelicianes  lor  whom  SSNs  are  unknown,  and  institute  recovery  il  current 
benelits  are  being  paid  or  offset  these  debts  m  future  income  tn  refunds 

Improve  recovery  ol  payments  made  by  checks  with  unauthormd  endorsements 

Improve  procedures  lor  recovenng  incorrect  Title  II  Social  Security  payments 

Pursue  cross-program  adjustment  to  collect  outstanding  debts  owed  by  lormer  Supplemental  Security  income  (SSI)  lecipients  win  are  cunent  Retire 
and  Sunrivors  Disability  Insurance  (RSOl)  beneficiaries 

Require  nursing  homes  to  report  to  SSA  admissions  ol  SSI  recipients  within  one  day  to  prevent  owrpayments  

Issue  original  SSNs  lor  non-citi»ns  based  on  an  electronic  Iransler  ol  data  collected  by  the  Immigration  and  NaturaliutHW  Semce  (MS 


(218)  GOM/A-1 

(219)  GOM/A-2 

(220)  GOM/A-3 

(221)  COM/B-1 

(222)  GOWC-1 


(223)  ADPOl 

(224)  ADP  07     , 

(225)  AOP  17B   ,. 

(226)  AOP  18     . 

(227)  Army  02 

(228)  Army  03  .. 
(2291  Army  04  . 
(230)  Army  05 
(2311  Army  06  ,. 

(232)  Army  09 

(233)  Asset  03C 

(234)  Asset  03D 

(235)  Asset  05 

(236)  Asset  06 

(237)  Asset  08 

(238)  Asset  17  . 

(239)  Asset  22  ,, 

(240)  Bank  06 

(241)  Bank  07  ,, 
Bank  15  ,.. 
Bank  17    . 


D  Administration  for  Children  and  Families 

Modify  Federal  Medical  Assistance  percentage  used  for  the  AFDC,  Foster  Care,  and  Adoption  Assistance  Programs 

Improve  Connecticut  s  overpayment  prxessing  systems  to  monitor  and  control  the  recovery  of  AFDC  program  overpayments  

Identity  absent  parents  in  the  federal  work  force  to  improve  collections  lor  child  support    _ 

As  a  condition  ol  receiving  federal  matching  tunds  tor  foster  care  under  Title  IV-E.  require  states  to  assure  that  tosler  caie  i|Maes  leler  apimpnale 

cases  to  IV-0  child  support  agencies 

Review  Foster  Care  Maintenance  Payments  made  by  the  Philadelphia  County  Department  pi  Human  Services  

Department  ol  Human  Services  in  the  Dislnct  ol  Columbia  should  make  certain  procedural  impn)vements.  and  refund  to  the  Federal  Govemmeail  atout 

S2  8  million  and  coordinate  with  the  Department  ol  Health  and  Human  Senrices  (HHS)  operating  division  to  return  S4  8  million  m  eipenses  inpivertu 

billed  to  the  federal  government 

Revise  current  Emergency  Assistance  regulations  to  limit  benefits  for  one  period  of  30  consecutwe  days  or  less  in  12  consecutme  montlls 

Eliminate  ineligible  claims  for  cash  and  medical  assistance  under  the  Refugee  Resettlement  Program 

Disallow  New  Jerseys  overstated  public  assistance  administration  costs 

Finalize  Administration  for  Children  and  Families  (ACF)  corrective  action  plan  to  institute  necessary  policies  and  duties  relating  to  the  administration  of 

grant  programs 
Amend  the  Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP)  to  eliminate  duphcalipn  ot  home  energy  assistance  through  other  federal  and  state 

programs 

E  General  Departmental  Management 

Revise  Circular  A-87  to  disallow  interest  charges  on  unfunded  actuarial  liabilities  of  government  pension  plans _ - 

Disallow  state  sales  ta>  charged  to  federal  programs  „ 

States  should  relund  the  federal  share  ot  eicess  reserves  in  self-insurance  funds,  avoid  future  eicesses.  and  account  Iik  seH-insiirance  lunds  m  future 

statewide  cost  allocation  plans 

Accelerate  lederai  grantees  deposits  ot  payroll  la«es 

Recover  lederai  interest  when  multipurpose  senior  centers  are  no  longer  used  lot  program  purposes .-___ 


Total  HHS  IG  savings 


V  UNMPLEMENTID  GRACE  COMMISSION  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Create  OflicTe  ol  Federal  Information  Resources  Management:  develop  gowrnment-wide  information  tecbnokio  policy  . 

Improve  ADP  personnel  recruitment  and  management  

Accelerate  IRS  acquisition  of  latest  ADP  technologies _ 

Adopt  all  other  ADP  recommendations  ,..._ 

Reestablish  the  tour  length  for  first-term  enlistees  m  long  tours  at  18  montlis  . 


Eiplore  options  to  make  2-year  unaccompanied  and  S-year  accompanied  tours  of  duty  more  attractive  

Reduce  permanent  change  ot  station  (PCS!  moves  authorized  tor  advanced  officer  training  

Consider  options  lor  minimum  PCS  moves  m  design  of  regimented  manning  system  

Study  options  tor  modifying  "up  or  out'  system  _ „ 

Cancel  the  Learning  Resource  Center  program  _ 

Establish  revolving  accounts  lor  import  duty  collections 

Use  Federal  Tax  Deposit  system;  enhance  collection  ol  receipts  , 


(242) 
(243) 
(244)    Bank  19 


Expedite  disposal  ol  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  inventory  througli  humanitarian  foreign  assistance  (PI  480)  and  lood  stamps  . 

Establish  direct  deposit/electronic  tunds  transfer  incentives  _ 

Charge  agencies  tor  interest  expenses  ~ ..— 

Establish  termination  dates  tor  direct  loan  programs  when  legislation  is  implemented _ _„ _ : _ 

Eliminate  Federal  Housing  Administration's  involvement  m  new  unsubsidized  mortgage  insurance  203(b).  encipl  lor  cunent  obligations  . 

Shift  Export-Import  (Ex-lm)  Bank  export  credit  activities  to  private  sector  

Review  Ex-lm  interest  rate  fluctuations _ _. 

Eliminate  Railroad  Retirement  Board  (RRB)  field  offices  

Restructure  RRB  management  organization 


14,4 


IJOO 
54 

19.5 

4634 

23 


23,0067 


5-n 
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1.050 

113 

915 

no 

HI 

192 

961 

90 

645 

1769 

t84j 

426 

2.130 

129 

12.9 

1.100 

12.000 

4 

28 

22 

110 

28 

148 

51J 

256.5 

548 

274 

72 

360 

100 

M 

so 

St 

56 

28 

7 

I 

7 

7 

1 

40 

890 

134 

720 

48 

48 

15 

75 

10 

50 

5,5 

27i 

5 

25 

10.127 

15.501 

25 

125 

5 

25 
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945 

9 

45 

77 

77 

32.1 
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lOS 

77 

7.7 

43i 

156J 

22 

110 

8.2 

41 

1.100 

$700 

53 

53 

3306 

517 

11 

55 

68 

66 

U 

73 

22 

110 

19 

1.9 

2 

2 

23 

23 

14.4 


6300 

270 
19j 

877 

115 


82.8368 


Charge  user  Ihs  tor  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (FHIBB)  borrowings 


M 

M 

M 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2.5001 

10.369  I 
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1609 
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40 
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117 
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March  9,  1993 


March  9,  1993 


Issue  No 


Reconiiiientation 


1-P 


(245)  Bjfik20 

(2««)  Bank  24   . 

(247)  Bam  27 

(24«)  Bant  21  . 

(249)  Bank  29  .. 

(250)  Bank  31   . 

(251)  Bank  38  . 

(252)  CCE  02A 

(253)  (XI  028 

(254)  (Xf  03A 

(255)  CCf05A 

(256)  (X£  058 

(257)  at06A.. 

(258)  (XE  088  . 

(259)  (X£  07 

(260)  ca  n 

(261)  ca  m . 

(262)  (XE  16 

(263)  Comm  01 

(264)  Comm  07 

(265)  Comm  10 

(266)  Const  02 

(267)  Const  05 

(268)  Const  06 

(269)  Const  08 

(270)  Const  09 

(271)  Const  10  . 

(272)  Const  II  .. 

(273)  Const  13  .. 

(274)  Const  14  .. 

(275)  Const  IS  .. 

(276)  Const  16  .. 

(277)  Const  22  .. 

(278)  CPSCOU 

(279)  CPSC03B 

(280)  DOE  06 

(281)  DOE  07B  .. 

(282)  OOC  18  „. 

(283)  DOe20F... 

(284)  DOT  OU  ... 

(285)  DOT  04C  ... 

(286)  DOT  08  ..... 

(287)  DOT09B... 

(288)  DOT  lOB  ... 

(289)  DOT  11  ... 

(290)  DOT  14  ._. 

(291)  DOT  22*  _ 

(292)  ED  01  

(293)  EP*  03  .... 

(294)  EPA  04O  -. 

(295)  EPA  06  .„ 

(296)  EPA  08  _ 

(297)  EX  06  

(298)  EX  07  .„.. 

(299)  EX  08 

(300)  EX  09 

(301)  EX  11 

(302)  FEMAO:... 

(303)  FEMA  03  ... 

(304)  FEMA  04  ... 

(305)  FFOl 

(306)  FF  06  

(307)  FMFG  01  _ 

(308)  FMS  01  _ 

(309)  F1IIS05... 

(310)  FHSOIB.. 

(311)  F1IS038... 

(312)  FRS  048  .„ 

(313)  FRS  08B  ... 

(314)  FRS  0«  - 
(3151  fSPOI  ... 

(316)  HCFA  07  ... 

(317)  IWSPOl.. 

(318)  H0SPQ8... 

(319)  MOSP  10  .. 

(320)  HOSPIJI 

(321)  HUD  06  ... 

(322)  HUO  09  

(3231  KK  09 

(324)  INS  10  ._ 

(325)  »rT  OlA  _ 

(326)  INT2A   .„., 

(327)  WT  05*  „ 

(328)  iff  08  _.. 
(32$)  JUST  04... 

(330)  JUST  07  

(331)  JUST  le  

(332)  uaoRon 

(333)  UaOR  OS 

(334)  LABOR  06B 

(335)  IMOR  11 

(336)  UINO  03  .. 

(337)  USAB  02S 

(338)  USAB  03  .. 

(339)  USAB  07  .. 

(340)  NAVr  11*  .. 

(341)  NAW  16  .... 

(342)  OSHRC  01 

(343)  OSHtC  02 


Reofjantfe  fHSS  district  banks  _ 

Oissoiw  liquidity  laciiitif       ._ _ __ , „ 

Reofianire  tunkirj  ngulitom  a|cncits    i. 

Streamline  lederai  ijuiatoiy  eiammalion  preccss _ _ , ^_.._, 

Transler  Fcdtral  Res«v«  Sntem  (FRS)  reiulatoty  (unctions  to  tli«  ONict  of  the  Compdoller  ol  Hit  Cwnnqt  (OCQ 

M«f(e  ADP  tacilitw  tor  0(X  and  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpofatior  (FDC)  

T«  tin  larm  otdit  system 

Ota  IS  iiiiiirttt  Coast  Goani  stations 


KifiilMf  naidiii  ntwnoi  opefaln*  ol  tlie  Cantmal  tnn  . 

(riliWMiN  tke  OHn  ol  Boitaii  ol  Indian  Attain 

Ota  20  undenrtilind  Black  Un|  ottices 


I  personnel  in  Veterans  Employinent  Service  (DOU  . 
Close  63  unneeded  and  obsolete  oeatDer  stations  . 


Close  27  oHices  ol  Food  Safety  Inspection  Seivice  an4  a  tnininf  cnilv  

Eliminate  unrequesled  Customs  inspectors     

Ripral  nuntfaled  personnel  levels  ol  EPA     

Iriiii  nfH  ol  (to  imploiMS  m  line  witti  lederal  (ovcrnment  counterpaitt 
"      ■  -  -       I  penonnel  ceilin|s  in  appmpnate  agencies 


I  Mifiiational  Trade  Administration  (ITAJ  and  reduce  statt  by  800  . 

1  Trademart  Office  hmnj  goals  

NOMk  SOW  CDinefting  raw  LANOSAT  data;  sell  "nght"  to  price  data  . 


Revise  Council  on  Environmenlal  Quality  (CEQ)  regulations  fw  Enyironmental  Impact  Satements  (EB) 

Eliminate  unreasonable  mrtigatwn  outlays 

Modily  treatment  ol  nellands  

Eliminate  duplicative  nistonc  preservation  regulations 


Repeal  section  4(1)  at  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act.  nKiicli  ic«wn  consuttatoi  ailh  tfw  Stctelann  of  lfi«  Departments  of  Inlenor.  Housini  and 
Urban  Oeveupmeni.  and  Agricullure  before  tlie  Federal  Hi|lim|f  Administration  (FMVA)  can  appnvc  the  use  of  publicly  owied  land  for  lii|lmay  con- 
struction 

Revise  lloodplain  reouiiements       ,    . 

Amend  Sate  Dnnkmg  Water  Act    ^ ] ZZZ 

Use  innovatiw  mettiods  to  mitigate  nighway  noan  .... ;. I Z"Z"Z.....!1"1...™Z.~.~ 

Cliange  dredged  matenal  disposal  policies _ ~~Z'.Z'~'~"~~"'"~'''~. 

*iM»d  section  404  ol  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  eliminate  duplication  and  delays  in  the  issuance  of  construction  permits  for  federal  and  federal-aid 
»«JKt$ 

Amend  Mid  and  Scenic  Rwrs  Act  to  negate  actions  that  muld  signilicantly  impact  rivers  already  desi|natad  as  part  of  the  Natnoal  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  system 

Encourage  pnvatuation  ol  wastewater  treatment  facilities „ 

Eliminate  ovenappmg  administrator  responsibility  , H.!.!!ZZZ!Z!"!Z 

Reouire  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  to  establnk  dt  Own  data  pncnsmi  capibditji ', L!ZZZ!ZZZZZZZZ.„ 

Improve  grant  funds  management  and  close-outs  ^ Z_...., 

Eampt  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPRI  oil  from  Cargo  Preference  Act  reouiienientl ; Z! Z1Z.ZZZZZZJZZZ" 

Un  dilcnse  industrial  secunly  program  vs  more  eipensive  current  prxedures  ;» Z.Z.LZZZZ! 

Cnat  niulalion  of  oil  pipeline  rates  ■ .  •  •  ~ - - 


ale  regions,  leduce  Uroan  Mass  Transit  Administration  (UMTAJ  and  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admimstration  (NtfTSA)  staffs  . 

!  personnel  and  training  staff     

Cnisolidate  federal  Highway  Administration  (F»«»A)  with  UMTA __ „.I.Z.!Z 

Develop  cost-tracking  and  reouiremtnts  management  procedures  _ ..i _ ;.      " 

Develop  broad-based  R&D  system  safety  assessment  with  user  feci 

Consolidate  Land  Modal  Administration  safety  functions  

Review  trie  uniform  tiie  quality  grading  system 


4... 


"f" 


...  Charge  tuition  for  a  significant  percentage  of  U  S  Merchant  Marm  Academy  (USMMAI  students .  _ _._ _.,. 

...  Merge  the  National  Direct  Student  Uan  Piogram  (NOSl)  and  the  Federally  Insured  Student  loan  Prodram  (^)  into  the  Guaranteed  Studieiit  Loan  Pro- 
gram (GSU 

...  Consolidate  EPA  categorical  state  grants 

...  OisCMtmue  National  Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System  (NPOES)  grants  to  unqualified  states t...!_.IIZ.!!ZZ.'!ZZ™Z!!  Z" " " 

.  CloJt  and  merge  8  regional  laboratories     IZ.. 

...  Cost  Ada.  Oklahoma  research  lab.  close  Gross  We.  Micbi|an  field  station  i.._ZZ! Z"ZZ!ZZZ~ZZ!!ZZ  Z 

._  Introduce  competition  m  the  Section  8(a)  program  _ „ .TZ _.I ™J!ZZ 

....  Improve  foreign  currency  purchase  program    _ ,^ ,„„. . IZZ......I IZ_"!  JZZ'ZZZZ !!' 

,_.  Ehminate  cargo  preference  _„ Z_"1TZZZ!Z"ZZ!ZZZ....Z"ZZ!! 

....  Eliminate  paying  federal  empkjyee  full  salary  and  reserve  duty  pay !.ZZZ"ZI..ZZ™!ZZZZZ...!.ZZZZ.Z!  "I 

...  Pay  military  trainees  with  government  travellers  checks  instead  of  cask J .". ZZIZ!-^ZZIZZ~ZI 

...  Increase  insurance  policy  base,  eliminate  disaster  asystance  grants  for  insuraUes  - ;._    .  ^    "'""""' 

_  Phase  out  the  US  fire  Administration  (USFA) I. Z""ZI! ~"'."~ 

...  Improve  sirategic  stockpile  management L!Z_.ZZ4ZIIZZ!!!I!"    ™ Z"..„"      "" 

.  Establish  uoifonn  Inleral  feeding  program        T " "  """    """ 

..  Campdddiwn  of  nUctid  federal  leedmg  issues 


Include  a*f-budgct  entities  to  reflect  the  true  level  of  federal  obligations  and  activities  

Establish  a  separate  Office  of  Federal  Managemei.t  withm  the  Eiecutive  Office  of  the  Presideitt  . 

Improve  planning  and  budgeting  for  capital  eipenditures  and  assets 

Increase  federal  military  retirement  age  

Combine  military  and  ciwl  service  disability  retirement  pisgrams  „.. 

Revise  military  benelit  formulas  m  line  with  private  sector  

( investment  policy  ol  Military  Retirement  System  (MRS)    

I  MRS  from  defined  benefits  to  defined  contributions 


tatgeliag  of  means-tested  benefits  by  requiring  federal  agencies  to  issue  a  form,  similar  to  a  W-2  form,  showing  the  subsidy  payment  for  each 
beneficiaiy,  with  a  copy  going  to  the  IRS 

Change  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  fram  a  regulatory  administrative  agency  to  a  Health  Care  Financing  Commission  to  reduce  reg- 
ulatory burdens  and  promote  competition 

Fieete  construction  for  underused  hospitals  

Phase  out  medical  supply  depots  and  reduce  000  supply  levels  to  SIOO  m  

Improve  DOO  pncedures  for  itcovenni  cast  of  medical  can  from  third  partiis  . 

V*  Use  fiscal  intermediaries 

Sell  HUO-owned  mortgages 

Implement  cost-benefit  analysis  and  monitor  lump  sum  Kcounts 

Limit  growrth  of  federal  mortgage  insurance   

Phase  out  Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHAJ  mutual  mortgage  fund 


il 


:  asset  management  program  to  increase  land  sales  for  General  Fund  . 

imnaitment  pi  public  rangeiands    

bnpnve  cancessipnaer  competition 


Reduce  regional  administration  cost  m  Fish  and  WIdlita  Satvicd  thrgugh  btack  rants  . 

Increase  use  ol  paralegals       

Collact  acess  profits  m  federal  Pnson  Industries 

EstaMnb  a  lommment-wide  IG  coordinator  office 

EataMnli  crtana  to  identity  questionable  disabiii 

CnnMUl  t  aawul  dOices  into  3 

CaMralai  Mf  mMRMMnf  and  procurement  

Ristractwc  tnamnm  and  contracting  activities 

Establish  retention  penod  lor  lederal  recordj 

Revise  Energy  and  Emergency  Assistance  

Merge  Federal  weatheriiation  activities 


Modify  Supplemental  Income  Secunty  program  to  target  benefits  accordini  to  standard  Imng  eipenw  needs.  M  to  availaW  casii  iiicoiiieZZ 

Make  type  commanders  responsible  lor  aviation  maintenance  

ImprsM  carter  aiaaatement  by  more  efficient  rotation    '"'" 

Comokdatf  Ocupatoiial  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commissioo  (OSHRC)  and  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission  (MSHRC) 

Rtduce  OSHRC  paptr  Ron  and  case  processing  time 


5-y 
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Issue  No 


Recommendation 


i-yr 


(344) 
1345) 
(346) 
(347) 
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(405) 
(406) 
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(4091 
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(412) 
(413) 

(414) 
(415) 
(416) 

(417) 
(418) 
(419) 
(420) 
(421) 
(422) 
(423) 
(424) 
1425) 
(426) 
(427) 
(428) 
(429) 
1430) 
(431) 
(432) 
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(434) 
(435) 
(436) 
(437) 
(438) 
(439) 
(440) 
(441) 
1442) 
(443) 
(444) 
(445) 


OSHRC  03  Increase  productivity  of  Administrative  Law  Judges  (AU) 

OSD  01  Procure  DOO  petroleum  products  by  competitive  bid  

OSD  09 Realign  or  close  all  redundant  or  unneeded  military  bases  .... 

OSO  10 Centraliie  traffic  management  functions 

OSO  II  Procure  Kean  container  transportation  separately  Irom  inland 

OSO  13 Integrate  cargo  data  interchange  system  into  DOO  program  ... 

OSO  15 Modemae  weapons  acquisition  praess 

OSO  16 Consolidate  OSO  contract  administration  lunctions 

OSD  18 
OSD  25 
OSD  27 
OSD  28 
OSD  29 


Eliminate  complei  regulatory  requirements  associated  with  recovery  of  independent  research  and  development  enpenses 

Integrate  military  retirement  pay  with  SKial  Secunty  benefits  

Defer  the  commencement  of  retirement  pay  until  all  accumulated  leave  has  been  used  -„!!ZZZZZ 

Restrict  use  ol  CHAMPUS  by  beneliciarin  who  reside  in  catchment  areas       ■■•■■---.  -  •- 

Consolidate  management  of  DOO  health  care  resources  under  Defense  Health  Agency  . 


OSD  31   Discontinue  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences  lUSUHS)  because  it  cannot'tie  jost'ifirtasa  ccst^tfteiive  stwrra  bf  physo^^^^^^ 

military 

OSD  34 Restrict  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  Program  payments  _ 

OSD  35  .-. Aviation  career  incentive  pay  initiatives . „ Z."ZZZ..™ZZZZ  ZZ ~ " ~ 

OSO  36 __ Establish  a  public  audit  committee _ _ _. „ Z..Z"Z"! !Z....Z" ZZ""""~ 

PERS  02B _ Limit  HMOs;  Limit  enrollment  in  emp  assn  plansfvary  premiums  ii  area " " 

PERS  68 ,...:....,  Expand  the  General  Schedule  to  ihore  than  15  basic  pay  levels  '''"ZZZ'"'"Z." '"ZIZZ^ZZ!" 

PERS  IIB  — Modify  reductions-in-force  (RIF)  procedures  to  laciiitate  competition  among  clerical  persMnei  acipss  organiiationai  OMipoMnts  arid  Mliiii  o^^ 

PERS  188 Obtain  pnvate-sector  expertise  to  develop  federal  workforce  planning  framewotk 

PHS  05  Consolidate  federal  toiicology  testing  programs       

PHS  08A Close  National  Institutes  ol  Health  (NIH)  Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory '..'..''"''"'. ZT ' Zl 

PPAV  02  Establish  agency  user  tees  for  publications  

PRIVAT03  ' 

PRIVAT  05  facilitate  privatization/contracting  out  oi  DOD  commissa'nes 

PROC  02A  . Reduce  burden  of  socio-economic  programs  on  procurement  process  . 

PROG  05   Improve  priority  setting  among  weapons  acquisition  programs  

PROC  12 Improve  techniques  lor  taking  physical  inventory 


Expand  National  Space  Transponalion  System  (NSTSI  legislation  to  altoar  private  sector  UMBtottM  in  ^)m  tbuins" 


PROC  14  Separate  policy  and  service  functions  of  General  Services  Administratioo  (GSA).  and  diiect  aii  f»»(tliiiiei» ' 


PROC  15 
PROC  16 
PROC  20 
PROP  10  . 
PROP03B 
PROP05A 
PROPOSE 


Streamline  and  contract  but  federal  Supply  Setvice 
Consolidate  DOO  contract  administration 
Increase  centralization 


Moratorium  on  military  housing  construction  in  US  urban  areas 

Give  agencies  incentives  to  cooperate  tuify  with  the  surplus  property  disposal  profram 

Revise  A-76  guidelines 

Adopt  local  fire  safety  standards  lor  GSA  leasing  whenever  possible  

PROP  09 Revive  "prospectus_  requirements  m  advance  of  GSA  pmperty  action 


S6A  03B Discontinue  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  farm  loans  and  Iranslir  farm  pottMn  la  Fanncn  Honit  *<«wiia>atiii  (MM) 

SBA  04  Discontinue  disaster  loans  for  insurable  tlood-nlated  losses  _ .  _ 

SBA  12A  Combine  regional  offices,  close  selected  branch  offices       ! ! Z!.Z™Z.Z  I!"ZZZ-!!„_!ZZ 

SBA  128 Review  efficiency  ot  S8A  geographic  service  area  assignments  Z'Z      Z " 

SSA  07   _.... Consolidate  SSA  offices  „ Z.Z.ZZZ.!Z"ZZIZZZZZIZ 

SSA  lOA  Simplify  and  streamline  review  procedures  .ZZ" Z~IZZ!ZZZZ!Z!'" 

SSA  lOB Implement  streamlined  appeals  prKess  „ -    -■      -—  ^..__ 

STATE  058  Develop  relugee  loan  collection  tracking  data  base  '. Z_Z. ZZ"Z ..ZZZZ.~ZZ 

STATE  09 Eliminate  cargo  preference  requirement  for  AlO-sponsoied  shipments .""".  "  """""Z". .Z.ZZZ.. 


STATE  02 Modily  criteria  ot  Foreign  Service  disability  and  retirement 

STATE  06C  ; ,.... Move  to  AID  biennial  budgeting    

TREAS  03  . Decentralize  appellate  tax  court  board   _ !....ZZ.Z__..'ZZ." Z. I.ZZ".Z7Z' 

TREAS  06  ....„ Enhance  taxpayer  service    , ~.„.Z!.!."'!.Z„..ZZZ".!Z"!Z~... 

TREAS  08  „ Reform  border  management,  consolidate  inspection  functions  '. Z.Il '^ 1 Z 

J5f*S  09  Reorganire  the  Bureau  ot  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  (BATF)  to  ttanskr  iespa«iibiM|i  Sr  chmMai  e«lditiiiiiM  tii°He°siiM  ZZ 

TREAS  17 Produce  il  notes  at  a  lower  cost  through  offset  printing  _ 

TREAS  19 Establish  a  satellite  production  facility    

ISf^,^"  Enhance  Bureau  of  the  Mint  organizational  control  by  coosoddatuii Its WasbioiiM. i).C.'iiMdqiiattiiis odiiriibign  winiHiii'm 

TVA  02    Reduce  costs  of  IVAs  financing  program 

TVA  04  ; Revise  senior  management  pay  plan 


Improve  management  reporting  and  control  ,. 
Consolidate  program  and  budgeting  reviews 

Eliminate  year-end  ceilings    

Alter  severance  pay  plan       

Contract  travel  by  Military  Airlift  Command 


USAFOl 
USAF03 
USAF06 
USAF07 
USAf  12 

USOA  01  Promote  loan  graduation  tor  each  new  FmHA  loan  boohed  _ 

USDA  03 Shift  from  direct  FmHA  lending  to  75%  private  loan  guarantee  ~  "~ 

USDA05  „ Eliminate  fmHA  duplication  with  SBA      Z..ZZZZZZZIZZ'ZZ 

USDA  09 Update  food  Stamp  program  annually  to  reflect  changes  in  participant  population  notrtioii  retiirirmeS  ZZ"ZZZrZ!ZZZ„ZZ!.Z!Z"Z!!!Z!Z^^^ 

USOA  10 Modily  economies-of-scale  adiustment  factors  to  reflect  actual  differences  in  purchasing  cost  based  on  famiiy  liB „ ZZ!Z" 1 

USOA  I)  Eliminate  $10  minimum  monthly  benefit  in  the  food  Stamp  Program   ...  " 

"SOA  14 Include  benefits  received  from  the  School  Breaklasl.  Child  Care  Food,  and  the  Summer  Food  Services  Propamj'ariiiiiiarn(id''i'iiiS»ViS 

eligibility  for  the  Food  Stamp  program 

USDA  16 Reduce  poultry  slaughter  inspection  

USDA  IB Eliminate  USDA/FDA/States  triplication  of  dairy  plant  inspection  

USDA  19 Replace  prior  approval  ot  meat  and  poultry  labels  with  a  system  similar  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  method  oi  ensunng  proper  maifong  and 

labeling  of  foods  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

USDA  22 Eliminate  donations  to  other  agencies  _ _ 

USDA  24 — . ..,  Phase  out  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  cooperation  funding „ ". _Z Z.~ZZZ'"ZZZZ""Z!ZZ  7  Z! 

USDA  31  ._..,.  Reduce  use  of  US  nationals  as  secretanes  overseas  ^ Z.Z".ZZZZZZIZ.Z!ZZZZ!! Z" 

USOA  32 Reorganize  foreign  Agricultural  Affairs  Division "         

USOA  39 _ Consolidate  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  administration  staff  !.....„.! Z '  '" "" 

USOA  51  Create  National  Board  of  Agriculture  to  develop  national  goals  and  missions  for  lederaH^fundtd  apicuNiiral 

USOA  53 _„ ..i_,..  Transfer  human  nutrition  research  programs  to  HHS  

USDA  54 : Eliminate  funding  for  20  low-priority  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  programs  

USOA  58 Reduce  USDA  headquarters  staff  and  regulation    _„ 

USPS  01  „..:.._ Allow  US  Postal  Service  (USPS)  to  sell  obligations  to  the  pubic  maiW .^ .„„ Zl.ZiZiZ 

USPS  02 Allow  purohase  of  Treasury  obligations ^ __._ 

USPS  05  _... ._...,  Allow  USPS  to  negotiate  check-processing  costs  ^ IZ!I Z .Z 

USPS  17  Replace  rural  post  offices  with  alternative  services   

USPS  18 
USPS  19 
USPS  20 
USPS  26 


Reduce  to  5  the  number  ol  delivery  days 
Establish  central  prxurement  authority 

Improve  capital  equipment  procurement  process 

Allow  OMB  to  review  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  (PRO) 

USPS  27  .. ..,._ _ Review  rate  setting  praedures  

USPS  30  _ Eliminate  submission  ot  dual  filing  by  grievants  

USPS  32  : Develop  human  resource  forecasting  model    

USPS  37   „ Study  employee  absence  practices 


USPS  38 Study  whether  USPS  would  be  better  treated  as  a  pnvate  organualioo  for  the  purpose  ot  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commnjion  (EEW)  hdanon  . 

USER  09 ., Recover  publication  costs  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 

USER  10 Recover  full  cost  for  foreign  military  sales    ." ...     " ~~     

USER  II  „„..  Update  the  lee  schedule  ol  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  ZZZZZZZ!ZZZZ!ZZZZZZZZZZZ!Z.Z 

USER  17  — Recover  the  cost  ol  responding  to  FOIA  requests _ _ZZ„!Z"ZZZZZ 

USER  21 Establish  management  inlormalion  systems  and  maintain  current  pncinj  in  Federal  Highway  JUmmistration ZZZ..ZZ.Z.. 

VA  04     Eliminate  property  acquisition  at  loreclosure  sales  on  guaranteed  loans , 

VA  06 Recover  administratis  costs  ot  insurance  program  from  premiums/dividends  , 1 ZZ..Z 
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Issue  No 


Recommefldation 


Tool  Grxe  Commission  rtcommtnOations 


VI  M  HERITAGE  FOUNDATION 


(446) 

(271)  

(447) 

(301) 

(448) 
(449) 
(4U) 
(4S1) 

(302)    

(302)    ,...-    _.. 

(306) 

(306)    

(452) 
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(455) 
(456) 
(457) 

(3061 „ 

(306)    „ ....- 

(306) -.. 

(352)   -.- 
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(456) 
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(401)     ,. 

1402)    .  

(403)    .._     _.  _ 

(452)  _..         
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(503)   

(468) 
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(503)    ..-..       -.. 
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(553)  ~ - 
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(604)   

(473) 
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(604)    
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1476) 

16041    
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(604)         

(478) 
(479) 
(480) 

(605)    _.- 

(752)    -._ 

(800)     

(481) 

(999) 

(482) 
(481) 

(999) 

(274)   

(484) 
(485) 
(486) 
(487) 
(488) 
(489) 
(490) 
(491) 

(451)  -. 

(501)  .    

(502)   

(502)     

(506) 

(550)  

(604)    .._ 

(604)    „. 

(492) 
(493) 
(494) 

(605) 

(754)    ...    ..     

1999)  _  .„.._ 

(495) 
(496) 
(497) 

(000)      ._.     -.._ 

(000)    

(00(1) 

(498) 
(599) 
(500) 
(SOD 

(050)  ...       ..  _    

(051) 

(151)  

(151)  .._       

(502) 
(503) 
(504) 
(505) 

15061 

(271)  _ 

(271)   

(302)    

(3021   

(302)    

(507) 
(508) 
(509) 
(510) 
(511) 

(302) 

(302)    

(302) 

(304)    

(304)      

(306)      ..      

(Ml) 

(351)    

(514) 

(753)    

H  *  Pnsgenty  Plan  lor  fancnca  To  Sticnithen  Family  Fmancts.  Revive  the  Economy  and  Balance  the  BuOtet.  Fiscal  1993 
Phase  out  Rural  Electnlicalion  Aijminislration  direct  loans,  pdase  out  all  REA  loan  activity  to  non-rural  areas,  raise  interest  rales  on  REA  |uarantee<) 

loans  to  the  Treasuiy  bill  rate:  and  sell  REA  loans  to  the  private  sectof 
End  all  new  Bureau  of  Reclamation  water  oroiects  and  invesli|ations  o<  tuture  protects  Sliitt  OtM  ol  eustini  protects  to  tlie  private  sector  Eliminate 

leOeral  water  subsidies 

Place  a  three  year  moratorium  on  new  Department  of  Interior  and  National  Foiest  Service  Land  actuidtioas _. _ _.... 

Eliminate  the  (jonseivation  Reserve  Farm  SuBudy  Prajram         _ _..i -. 

Ehninate  Natonal  (^slal  2one  l«anajement  Grants  and  the  Sea  Grant  Colleie  piofram  _ i 

S<«  the  RMnnat  HHiwa  Reserves  IP  a  jomt  venture  comprised  o)  current  employees  and  othif  pmMi 


Ms  IBMMMCWV  MMMflnfM 


Impon  mr  Iks  to  iMCUl  mM 

Pmnliie  tke  NMnuI  OcfMK  and  MmesfHere  Admimslralion  (NOAA)  research  fleet 

Eliniinale  tundini  lor  NOU  pnpims  IM  aK-eithcr  state  w  local  concefhs  or  that  benefit  only  small,  specific  (roups 

Eliminate  the  Aincultural  CifdH  hiswiwi  Fund  (ACF)  larm  loans  snce  they  duplicate  other  federal  assistance  programs     

Merie  the  A(nicultural  Research  Senice.  the  Coowratne  Slate  Research  Seivice.  and  the  Eitension  Service  then  reduce  total  loodmt  liy  50  pefccnl 

Reduce  Federal  Housmi  Administration  IFliA)  pmiram  losses  through  improiAd  underwntmg.  monitoring,  and  enforcement  eftorts  to  increase  lecovenes 

from  corrupt  WJO  contractors 

Tighten  standards  on  new  FmHA  single  family  loans,  and  speed  collections  on  delmouenl  loans „ 

Phase  out  over  5  years  the  Government  National  Mortgage  Association  (GNMA):  let  the  pmate  sector  assvme  nRurance  needs „ 

hnpnjve  FHA  Title  I  debt  collection  

Terminate  all  highway    Demonstration  Protects"     _ _ _ , .1 

End  federal  subsidies  to  AMtTtAK  , ^ 

Eliminate  the  Essential  Air  Service  Subsidy  Pmgram  ._ '. ...  ;...„ _. 

ElMifflMi  OpMMifli  Differential  Subsidies  and  the  Ocun  Freight  Oilleienlial  subsidi  pniram 

TimlR  iH  Ktmlies  withm  the  Rural  Dewlopment  Insurance  Fund  lo  the  states  Use  a  portion  of  the  sayings  to  fund  incieased  federal  enterprise  am 

Isi  iMiineflt 

Eliminale  federal  funding  tor  the  College  Wort  Study  Program  and  redirect  50  percent  ol  the  savings  to  fWl  Grant 

Cut  funding  by  50  percent  tor  the  National  Endowment  lor  the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  lor  the  Humanities,  and  require  non-federal  malchin| 

funds 

Discontinue  federal  funding  lor  the  Corporation  lor  Public  Broadcasting      _ _ _ 

Phase  out  ACTION  as  a  tai-suowted  program  over  the  neit  five  years      _ _ ...„ _ _ 

Eliminate  Public  Health  Service  subsidy  programs  lor  health  pralc»oas  tttUtm 

students 

iKiease  Medicare  safeguard  funding  (net  savings) 

Switch  to  a  Random  Digit  Dialing  System  m  calculating  fair  marlet  rents  tor  the  Section  8  rental  assistance  pngram 
Tignten  occupancy  standards  under  'he  lynormance  Funding  System  lor  federal  operating  subsidies  to  local  public  housing 

Replace  a  portion  of  Seclion  202  funds  tor  conslruction  tor  the  eldeily  and  handicapped  and  replace  with  vouchers         

Convert  (300  million  of  Section  221(d)(3)  and  Section  236  prepayments  (under  the  Low-Income  Housing  Preservation  Act)  into  portable  vouchers  ler  tn- 

ants 

Eliminate  the  Utility  Adiustment  Payment  program  which  duplicates  other  federal  assistance    .  

Require  competitive  bidding  m  all  Comprehensne  Improvement  Assistance  Programs  (CIAP)  procurements  and  tighten  standards  

Require  stales  10  reimburse  the  federal  government  lor  all  overpayment  errors  caused  by  stale  administrators  in  the  Fxd  Stamp  program  , 

Reduce  by  50  percent  funding  tor  Legal  Services  Coriwation  by  eliminating  all  programs  that  do  not  provide  direct  legal  assistance  to  the  poor 

Cut  by  half  Congressional  stall,  eliminate  the  "Iranking"  pnwiege.  and  pnvatm  the  Government  Pnntmg  Ollice 

Inciease  productivity  m  civilian  non-delense  agencies  while  holding  the  total  increase  ol  personnel  costs  at  the  inllation  rate  Allow  greater  llenbrMy  foe 

managers 
Umr  br  15  percent  the  travel  budgets  ol  non-postal  civilian  agencies,  then  cap  future  growth  at  the  mllation  rate 
Rtplict  appiDpnated  lunds  tor  tiling  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserves  with  the  piotits  from  selling  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  to  the  private  MCtpr  „ 

End  hmdmi  lo«  Community  Development  Blocli  Grant  _ 

Eliminate  Impact  Aid  

Eliminate  Supptementai  Education  Opportunity  Gram  program  which  duplicates  bendits  (nwded  by  th*  Ml  Cunt  pregram  ..„ 

Discontinue  lederal  funding  of  the  Perkins  Loan  Program  which  can  easily  sustain  ilsdl  through  its  own  levohnng  londs - 

Reduce  by  50  percent  funding  lor  Saial  Services  Block  Grants  ^  „_ 

Limit  the  housing  allowance  tor  AFDC  families  who  l«e  in  subsidmd  public  housing    . 

Eliminate  new  Section  202  construction  . _. 

Eliminate  the  funding  for  Section  8  rental  housing  vouchers  on  dwellings  not  meeting  HUD's  housing  quality  standards , 

Require  all  aMc-bodicd  Food  Stamp  recipcnts  to  engage  in  a  worktare  or  job  search  effort  tor  al  least  25  hours  per  Meet _.. 

Shilt  Justice  ttsistmci  Programs  to  the  states 


Lmer  by  10  pncoit  per  annum  the  proiected  growth  rale  ol  non-postal  ovilian  agency  overhead  costs— euludmg  empkiyM  tnual 
Tolal  "piospenty  plan    savings     


-t~ 


t  Slashing  The  Delicit.  Fiscal  1990 


Require  reinsurance  on  lederal  loan  guarantees 

Mer|e  Departments  ol  Interior  and  Energy ,„ 

Hcrge  HUO  and  HHS 

Rescind  deleose  port 


incentnres  m  delense  piocuiement  system  ,._. 

food  lor  PeKe   funding  eiceot  hir  temporary  food  shipments  in  emergencies  like  earthquakes,  droughts  and  famines  

Cut  Afcncy  for  International  Dewkipment  (A.I  D )  funding  by  20  percent,  and  channel  assistance  as  much  as  possible  through  local,  pmile  fmtncipl  in- 
stitutions 
Sdl  U  S  Uranium  Enrxhment  facilities  to  the  prnrate  sector  through  a  public  stock  offering,  modeled  after  Ihe  lederal  government's  1987  sale  of  Conrail 

ItM/mt  pnvale  sector  cost  shanng  tor  all  federal  energy  research  and  development  apendrtures  with  commercial  applications       

Eld  Mntonums  on  eiploration  and  leasing  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  

Um  Bi  eiploralion  and  drilling  on  selected  areas  ol  Ihe  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  coastal  plane  under  strict  environmental  sa(e|Mlds  .„ 

TtMsiir  lo  western  slates  portions  of  land  nm  inmafed  bn  the  Biiicm  ol  Land  Management  , , ,  ,   ,., 

Pmatai  graiing  allotments  on  federal  lands  liy  isswni  SIHlNr  Inses  to  oincnl  owners  4 

Sdl  Mwtl  lands  Ixking  environmental  significance  la  oitamied  aitis  Ihmugh  competitne  auctans  ..  -... 

Sell  MeraHy-fiMied  coal  m  the  Powder  Rner  Basin  that  lies  under  pnvately-owned  surface  land 


Auctwi  EN  poNulion  permits  and  allow  firms  10  trade  polluinn  credits  to  other  industries  located  m  Ihe  same  state  or  urhan  area  

Use  independent,  certified  private  environmental  auditors  lo  monitor  industry  compliance  with  federal  environmental  standards   

Ckise  Ihe  Bureau  cf  Mines  and  merge  its  data-gathering  activities  with  otner  research  agencies  within  the  Department  of  hitcnor „ 

Aboiish  cotton  price  supports  and  loan  pmgrams  _ _ 

Begin  to  pnvatue  administration  ol   special  need    prison  fKiiities  lor  luveniles.  women,  protective  custody  pnsoners.  mental  patients,  and  illegal  immi- 
grants and  eipUre  alternative  sentencing 

Total  "slashing  the  delicit '  savings _ _ 


Total  Heritage  Foundation  savings 


(515)  12  

(516)  IS 

(517)  20 

(518)  27 
1519)  29-30 

(520)  32 

(521)  33 

am  43 

(5231  «S 

aU)  53 

(S2$)  SS 


EhMipli  U.S.  tfieil  Service  . 


W.  FAT  CITY  HOW  WASHINGTON  WASTES  fOUR  TAXES 


I  Caofer      

Ehminate  Consumer  Information  Center    , 

Pnvatin  House  and  Senate  Gymnasium ____. 

Ehmwale  Economic  Research  Service 

PnvMne  AlasU  Railroad  : 

Rcstnct  the  use  ol  chauffered  iimosMS  ...._.__ 

EbmiuH  gpuemmeW  tobbyists  used  to  loUiy  other  gowniii^  olfiMls 

Eliimnale  Minonty  Business  Development  Agency 

Pmnte  Mstitale  ol  Museuoi  Services       


l-r 


27.5788 
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100 
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564 

100 
100 
350 
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300 
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1.450 

65 

100 

320 
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300 

1.0O0 
170 
325 

2.200 

380 
400 
100 
800 
550 
200 

1.400 
500 
200 
100 
80 
575 

11.600 


33  653 


3.000 
2.000 
2.000 
6.000 
4.000 
1.000 
380* 

1.180 

1.600 

BOO 

1.000 

200 

40 

1.700 

2.000 

100 

60 

'140 

2.540 

100 


29.840 


63.493 


5-»r 


98.528  I 


3M0 

7.440 

1.500 

9.200 

345 

700 

250 

500 

500 

3.300 

3.950 

4.780 

1.500 
2.000 
1.000 
5.200 
2.660 
180 
1.500 
3.000 

2.200 
930 

1.600 
660 
970 

5.400 

7.250 

325 

800 

2.000 

850 
2.050 
5.600 

900 
2.000 
11.900 

2.000 
2.000 

10.800 
4.300 
3.100 
l.OOO 
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3.000 
1.600 
500 
500 
3.200 

64.600 


201.504 


15.000 
10.000 
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1.900 

5.900 
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5.000 

1.000 
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8.500 
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;oo 
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Issue  No 


Recommendation 


(526) 
(5271 
(528) 
(529) 
(530) 
(531) 
(532) 
(533) 
(534) 
(535) 
(536) 
(537) 


59 

61 

65 

68 

71 

73 

85 _. 

86 

87 

II Shut  down  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commissioii " 

92 _ Close  Commission  ol  Fine  Arts 

97 


Restrict  and  review  the  use  ol  permanent  government  consultants 

Eliminate  Japan-U  S  Friendship  Commission 

Cut  back  unnecessary  government  advertising l.I " 

Eliminate  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs    ."IZ!."™' 

Eliminate  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovemmentai  ReiatiSi  ™ 
Ctose  the  International  Development  Association 
Eliminate  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

End  Educational  and  Cultura[  Eichange  Grants  „"I1' 

CloseAmencan  Battle  Monuments  Commission 


1-y 


S-trr 


Close  Mantime  Administration  ... 
Total  savings  Identilied 


1.000 

>1.7 

30 

»21 

'14 

>88.3 

V9 

'1971 

'18J 

M 

'8 

>5188 


5.000 
85 
150 
10.5 
7 
4417 
H 
9856 
917 
2 
39 
2.5943 


(538)  (1) 

(539)  (2)  . 


.     ..,   „     .  VIII  OTHER  PRO-TAXPArER  PROPOSALS 

Gram  the  President  enhanced  rescission/Line  Item  Wo  authonly 

Enact  pro-growth  tai  policies  such  as  the  Economic  Growth  and  Fami^  Freedom  tot 


Total  savings  .... 
Total  waste  tai  . 


2.0645 

10.3249 

10.000 
8.0O0 

50.000 
255.W0 

18.000 

305.000 

'  166.569 

'921.5328 

'5-yr  domestic  discretionary  savings  are  conservatively  estimated  to  be  identical  to  1-year  savings  ' 

'These  estimates  have  been  updated  to  reflect  more  recent  budget  data 

;L^.^gtxi5's  pTgr  s.srK  :::,:d^ed'!:^e"s ::?;  ^':zr """«'  °«' '  '"■' ""  ""^"^  ^  ™'"''^"'  ■-'"'  -"«^  ^  ^ 


I  the  total  waste  tai  estimate 

.  .     ,     ,  ......  .,    ,  1992  (AFMI 

Federal  deficit  could  have  been  reduced  by  Ihe  following  amounts  J8.000.000.000 


.^.^:^L:}.™."f:.!'!°ln'™''^«.^J«";''LSav,ng,'  GAO.  lanu,,,  l???  (AF_MD-92,72)  CBO  estimates  "-'t  rf  pro^g^jth  Ij.  pjicies  had  bjen  imp^enled  last  year,  and  the  rat,  of  economic  growth  increased  by  ,ust  1  p«cent  tt» 

in  1993.  $48,000,000,000  in    994  $7? OflO 00(1  (MM  m  lOO*  tini  imnnnnm  ..  loiJ^  •.T.,;;\JJrSL.°L^"   .EEV*"'  ™ 


Mr.  CRAIG.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr. 
ROBB  pertaining  to  the  introduction  of 
S.  535  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 


INADMISSIBLE  ALIENS 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  rose  to  address  a  tragedy  that 
the  entire  world,  our  Nation,  and  cer- 
tainly the  people  in  the  State  of  New 
York  saw  so  graphically,  and  that  is 
the  bombing  at  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  they  used  to  say  that 
all  roads  led  to  Rome.  Now,  for  inad- 
missible aliens  all  flights  leave  for 
JFK. 

While  the  United  States  of  America 
is  the  most  open  and  free  country  on 
Earth,  and  it  needs  to  be,  we  should  en- 
sure that,  we  should  not  become  the 
safe  haven  for  terrorists,  for  criminal 
aliens,  for  drug  dealers,  and  for  those 
who  look  to  beat  the  system. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  our  seaways 
and  airports  have  become  open  gates  to 
anyone  who  can  board  a  boat  or  plane 
and  travel  here,  and  I  say  anyone.  And 
they  have  learned  to  beat  the  system. 

This  graph  tells  the  story,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. In  1989,  we  had  600  inadmissible 
aliens  come  to  the  JFK  port  by  air;  in 
1990  about  the  same.  In  1991  we  begin  to 
see  a  change  and  move  up  to  some  800, 
that  is  800  a  month.  We  then  see  almost 
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doubling  of  that  to  1,500  between  the 
year  1991  and  1992.  That  is  1,500  inad- 
missible aliens. 

This  year  it  is  estimated  that  we  will 
do  close  to  1,800  inadmissible  coming  in 
on  a  monthly  basis.  Now  we  look  to 
Lady  Liberty  and  she  says.  "Give  me 
your  tired,  your  poor,  your  humbled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free."  This 
message  is  one  that  we  want  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  United  States  must  remain  the 
home  to  those  immigrants  yearning  to 
breathe  free,  but  it  must  not  become  a 
home  to  terrorists  who  yearn  to  kill 
Americans. 

The  formal  process,  the  requests  for 
admission,  visas,  and  other  applica- 
tions, in  fact  the  entire  system  of  im- 
migration control,  Mr.  President,  has 
broken  down.  And  we  have  to  fix  it.  No 
one  can  say  that  there  is  anything  good 
that  has  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the 
tragedy  at  the  World  Trade  Center,  the 
loss  of  lives,  the  deaths  of  people,  the 
loss  to  those  families. 

Let  me  just  share  with  you  some  fig- 
ures. And  they  are  outdated.  They  are 
worse  today. 

There  are  more  than  some  50,000 
cases  pending  in  New  York  alone  as  it 
relates  to  the  deportable  aliens.  In 
1990-91,  we  handled  approximately  1,000 
of  those  cases.  We  will  handle  this  year 
700  to  800.  And  so  here  is  this  huge 
number,  50,000-plus. 

Let  me  refer  to  information  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs  last  year. 

Senator  Simpson  and  I  will  push  for- 
ward for  legislation,  comprehensive 
legislation,  that  does  something  to  ad- 
dress these  problems.  And  these  prob- 
lems are  mind-boggling  and  staggering 
and  people  have  a  right  to  be  outraged. 
We  are  not  saying  erect  a  wall.  We 
are  not  saying  that  people  who  meet 
the  legal  criteria  should  not  be  per- 
mitted in.  But  we  are  saying  that  drug 
dealers,    that    criminals,    that    people 


who  do  not  meet  the  legal  tests  and  re- 
quirements should  not  be  permitted 
simply  to  thwart  the  law,  throw  it 
aside,  and  come  in.  We  are  aiding  and 
abetting  as  a  result  of  the  system  that 
we  have  today. 

According  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, last  year  at  New  York's  John  F. 
Kennedy  Airport,  for  example,  during 
the  last  6  months  of  1991,  out  of  the 
3,100  aliens  who  were  paroled  into  the 
community— 3,100  were  paroled  in  that 
6-month  period  of  time — 1,855  never  ap- 
peared for  their  appointments.  They 
came  in.  They  yelled,  "I  want  political 
asylum,"  and  automatically  that  gave 
them  a  pass  into  this  country. 

Our  detention  facilities  are  woefully 
inadequate.  And  if  you  have  1,800  peo- 
ple or  1,700  to  1,800  coming  in  a 
month— and  they  know  it;  they  know 
that  the  chances  are  about  that  high  of 
being  held.  You  are  not  going  to  be 
held.  You  are  going  to  be  paroled  into 
the  community. 

I  gave  you  one  statistic,  and  It  varies 
from  month  to  month,  but  1,855  out  of 
3,100  for  the  last  six  months  of  1991 
never  even  showed  up.  Of  the  others 
who  show  up,  some  of  them  are  even 
more  sophisticated  and  in  some  cases 
pose  a  greater  threat  and  danger  to 
this  community.  They  come  back  and 
say,  yes,  they  want  to  pursue  their 
claim  of  being  here  for  political  pur- 
poses because  they  would  face  the  risks 
of  death  or  danger  were  they  to  be  de- 
ported or  sent  back  to  their  country  of 
origrin. 

And  I  will  tell  you  what  takes  place. 
Those  people  who  have  no  documents 
now,  they  get  the  ability  to  work,  they 
get  a  green  card,  they  get  a  Social  Se- 
curity card,  they  can  apply  for  a  driv- 
er's license,  and  off  to  the  races 
they  go. 

At  that  point,  a  good  percentage  of 
those  who  already  started  the  process 
never  come  back  again.  Again,  the 
more    sophisticated    know    that    they 
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have  at  least  18  months  until  their  case 
comes  up  for  some  kind  of  determina- 
tion and  that,  indeed,  the  decision  that 
will  be  made  after  their  case  is  heard 
after  the  18  months  in  some  cases  will 
take  years  beyond  that  period  of  time. 

The  fact  is  that  I  want  to  ensure  that 
those  aliens  who  came  with  fraudulent 
documents  or  no  documents  at  all  are 
returned  to  their  origrinal  place,  and  let 
them  come  back  with  the  proper  docu- 
ments. Those  persons  seeking  refuge  or 
new  lives  or  even  just  a  better  oppor- 
tunity will  not  be  turned  away.  We  do 
not  keep  out  those  who  want  to  come 
here  to  the  land  of  opportunity.  We 
want  to  encourage  the  arrival  of  fresh 
ideas,  sharp  minds,  strong  hands,  and 
new  dreams. 

To  put  it  simply,  we  must  require 
that  people  go  through  the  proper  pro- 
cedures to  enter  our  country  legally.  It 
is  not  wrong  to  say  "Come,"  but  come 
legally. 

And  somehow  we  sire  afraid  to  say, 
unless  you  meet  reasonable  require- 
ments and  that  if  you  come  with  a 
phony  passport  or  no  passport  or  no 
proof  of  your  claim,  that  we  are  going 
to  turn  you  back. 

And  these  decisions,  as  it  relates  to 
those  people  who  seek  political  asy- 
lum, in  most  cases,  should  be  heard  not 
here  but  in  the  consulate  offices 
abroad,  so  that  we  do  not  have  this 
huge  cost  placed  on  an  overtaxed  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 

That  brings  me  to  something  else.  We 
have  got  to  get  the  judges  in  INS  in- 
volved more  fully.  They  have  to  start 
to  work  and  earn  their  pay.  They 
should  not  be  prima  donnas  who  are 
afraid  to  go  to  the  State  prisons. 

And  let  me  mention  another  thing. 
We  have  criminal  aliens  convicted  of 
all  kinds  of  crimes.  They  serve  5  years, 
6  years,  8  years,  10  years  for  rape,  mur- 
der, sale  of  drugs. 

We  need  more  INS  officers  who  are 
given  the  ability  to  make  some  of  these 
determinations. 

Imagine  an  alien  who  is  a  rapist,  a 
murderer.  He  is  convicted  and  spends 
time  in  prison.  It  is  not  too  tough  to  be 
able  to  say.  No.  1,  that  you  came  in 
here  and  violated  the  laws  of  this  land 
and  you  can  and  should  be  deported.  It 
does  not  take  a  genius. 

We  have  to  put  more  people  on  to 
rule  on  asylum. 

If  I  were  to  show  you  what  we  have  in 
New  York  State  in  our  prisons  in  terms 
of  the  murderers  who  come  here  who 
are  not  citizens  of  this  country,  it  is 
mind  boggling;  people  for  murder,  man- 
slaughter, rape,  robbery,  drugs,  bur- 
glary, weapons  assault,  thousands. 

I  dare  say  a  good  percentage  of  them 
will  be  discharged  right  back  into  soci- 
ety, instead  of  being  deported. 

Now  it  does  not  make  sense  to  have 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  offi- 
cers running  around  doing  the  easy 
work.  Do  you  know  what  easy  work  is? 

And  here  is  where  again,  maybe  I  will 
get  people  a  little  bit  annoyed.  But,  too 
bad.  I  do  not  care. 


Go  raid  a  so-called  sweat  shop.  Raid 
a  place  where  you  have  maybe  100,  200 
foreign-bom  people  in  there  working 
on  the  sewing  machines.  Pick  them  all 
up.  Deport  them.  Maybe  20,  30,  40  per- 
cent of  them  do  not  have  all  their  pa- 
pers in  order. 

Those  are  not  the  people  who  present 
a  real  danger  or  threat.  I  am  not  mak- 
ing any  excuses  for  them  for  not  hav- 
ing filed  their  papers  and  documenta- 
tion. 

What  kind  of  a  system  is  it  that  goes 
after  them  and  fails  to  deal  with  the 
criminal  illegal  aliens? 

I  am  not  advocating  that  we  turn  our 
backs  on  sweat  shops.  I  am  not  saying 
we  should  not  care  and  see  to  it  that 
the  people  work  under  good  and  decent 
conditions. 

But  I  am  saying  our  priorities  are 
wrong  when  we  do  not  assign  enough 
people  to  the  task  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  killers  and  murderers  and  drug 
dealers  and  terrorists  are  not  either 
kept  out  of  this  country  or  when  they 
are  caught  that  after  they  serve  their 
terms  are  not  sent  the  heck  out  of 
here.  And  I  am  saying  that  I  think  it  is 
really  a  crime  when  we  have  a  whole 
network  who  knows  how  to  beat  the 
system  and  comes  in. 

Then  there  are  the  hospital  and  other 
costs.  Ask  any  major  urban  municipal 
hospital  administrator  about  the  in- 
credible burdens  placed  upon  them  in 
terms  of  health  care,  et  cetera,  Medic- 
aid, Medicare,  et  cetera,  as  it  relates  to 
those  illegal  aliens.  And  there  is  a 
chain  and  a  network  in  some  of  those 
hospitals  where  people  who  came  in 
and  claim  all  kind  of  political  sanc- 
tuary and  then  they  go  right  to  a  mu- 
nicipal hospital  and  have  a  costly  med- 
ical procedure  that  costs  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  And  when  they  get 
done  with  that  procedure,  they  go  right 
back  to  the  nation  that  they  may  have 
come  from.  We  have  hundreds  of  people 
coming  into  New  York  annually,  just 
for  those  purposes — to  get  medical 
care.  While  we  are  attempting  to  find 
out  how  to  reduce  the  burden  to  our 
overtaxed  consumers  we  have  a  situa- 
tion in  this  country— and  if  it  exists  in 
New  York  it  exists  in  every  other 
major  area — where  you  have  an  under- 
ground network  that  facilitates  the 
flow  of  people  who  come  in  here,  who 
claim  they  lose  their  papers,  who  are 
paroled  out,  who  then  during  this  proc- 
ess spend  a  few  days,  get  their  card 
which  will  enable  them  to  then  get 
medical  benefits,  get  their  green  card. 
And  the  hospital  is  forced  to  give  them 
the  most  expensive  medical  treatment 
available.  They  are  now  entitled  to  all 
of  the  constitutional  protections  that 
any  U.S.  citizen  is  entitled  to. 

That  is  beating  the  system.  That  is 
wrong.  It  should  not  be. 

We  have  to  do  something  to  change 
this  outrage,  to  turn  this  around,  to 
make  it  a  commonsense  policy  that  has 
a  heart  and  does  not  turn  itself  away 


from  those  great  precepts  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded  and  which 
Lady  Liberty  still  extols. 

We  are  really,  as  a  result  of  current 
procedures,  encouraging  people  to 
break  the  law.  We  are  suggesting  to 
them  that  it  is  more  expedient  to  use 
the  kinds  of  methodologies  of  entering 
this  country  that  the  undocumented 
use.  those  who  belong  to  even  orga- 
nized criminal  groups  who  come  in  reg- 
ularly via  this  methodology. 

I  think  we  have  to  change  that  and 
change  that  now.  I  intend  to  work  with 
Senator  Simpson  in  putting  forth  our 
legislation,  which  I  believe  goes  a  long 
way  toward  curing  many  of  these  defi- 
ciencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  5,  1993,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  on  March  5  and 
March  8,  1993,  received  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

The  nominations  received  on  March  5 
and  March  8,  1993,  are  shown  in  today's 
Record  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  withdrawing  sundry  nomina- 
tions. 

(The  withdrawals  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  9 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  163  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  2213),  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
herewith  the  1993  Trade  Policy  Agenda 
and  1992  Annual  Report  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  Program. 

In  recent  days.  I  have  emphasized  the 
central  role  that  international  trade 
must  play  in  promoting  the  economic 
growth  of  our  country.  The  attached 


agenda  outlines  the  tasks  that  lie  be- 
fore us  In  the  area  of  trade. 

The  breadth  of  the  agenda  highlights 
the  scope  of  the  challenge  we  confront, 
but  also  the  grreat  potential  for  creat- 
ing new  jobs  for  Americans.  From  man- 
ufacturing to  services,  from  entertain- 
ment products  to. agriculture,  opportu- 
nities for  U.S.  exports  exist  around  the 
globe. 

In  tandem  with  the  Congress,  I  will 
work  to  ensure  that  all  Americans  with 
a  competitive  product  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tap  the  global  marketplace. 
WILLIAM  J.  Clinton. 

The  White  House,  March  5, 1993. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-630.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Reg-ulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  lefrlslation 
entitled  "The  Omnibus  Nuclear  Power  Safe- 
ty and  Security  Enhancement  Act  of  1993"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-631.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  annual  report  and  recommendations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-632.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  taxation  of  Social 
Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  Benefits 
In  calendar  year  1990;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-633.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  Baltic  Na- 
tions, and  other  selected  countries  for  the 
period  from  July  through  September  1992;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-634.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  copies  of 
D.C.  Act  10-5  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1993;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-635.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Reports  and  Testimony:  January  1993";  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-636.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Inspector  General  (Auditing),  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Review  of 
VA's  Implementation  of  the  Anti-lnfluencing 
Requirements  of  Public  Law  101-121";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


SPECIAL  REPORT 

The  following  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Special  report  entitled  "History.  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  A  Summary  of  Activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
During  the  102d  Congress"  (Rept.  No.  103-8). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Peter  Tamoff,  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 

Lloyd  Bentsen,  of  Texas,  to  be  United 
States  Governor  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  for  a  term  of  five  years;  United 
States  Governor  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  a 
term  of  five  years;  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  for  a 
term  of  five  years;  United  States  Governor  of 
the  African  Development  Bank  for  a  term  of 
five  years;  United  States  Governor  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank;  United  States 
Governor  of  the  African  Development  Fund; 
and  United  States  Governor  of  the  European 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

(The  above  nominations  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BURNS: 
S.  528.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
certain  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands  located  in 
Lincoln  County,  Montana,  to  Lincoln  County 
in  the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LEAHY): 
S.  529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  to  provide  that  narcotics  addicts  or 
alcoholics,  and  their  children,  who  live  under 
the  supervision  of  a  private  nonprofit  insti- 
tution, or  a  publicly  operated  community 
mental  health  center,  for  the  purpose  of  reg- 
ular participation  in  a  drug  or  alcoholic 
treatment  program  shall  not  be  considered 
residents  of  institutions  and  shall  be  consid- 
ered individual  households,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Hollings. 
Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Faircloth.  Mr. 
Feinoold,  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  KOHL,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Shel- 
by. Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr. 

WOFFORD): 
S.   530.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Harmonized 
Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States  to  clar- 
ify that  certain  footwear  assembled  in  bene- 
ficiary countries  is  excluded  from  duty-free 
treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  estate  and 
gift  Ux  exemption  from  $600,000  to  $1,000,000; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BUMPERS): 

S.  532.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1738A  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  child 
custody  determinations  and  child  support  or- 
ders, to  modify  the  requirements  for  court 


jurisdiction:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  533.  A  bill  to  amend  subtitle  C  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  require  the  prep- 
aration of  a  community  information  state- 
ment for  new  hazardous  waste  treatment  or 
disposal  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Daschle.    Mr.    Pressler,    Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Kempthorne,  and  Mr. 
Gorton): 
S.  534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  to  modify  the  provisions  govern- 
ing yield  averages,  to  provide  late  planting 
coverage  and   prevented  planting  coverage, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    WARNER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
RoBB,    Mr.    Sasser.    Mr.    Moynihan, 
and  Mr.  Glenn): 
S.  535.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  plan 
and  design  an  extension  of  the  National  Air 
and   Space   Museum   at   Washington   Dulles 
International    Airport,    and    for   other    pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  536.  A  bill  to  extend  the  effective  period 
of  a  production  incentive  certificate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tania  Gil 
Compton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  538.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XDC  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  establish  federal  stand- 
ards for  long-term  care  Insurance  policies, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Petroleum  Mar- 
keting Practices  Act  to  require  any  change 
proposed  at  the  time  of  renewal  of  a  fran- 
chise agreement  for  the  sale  of  motor  fuel  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable,  to  ensure  fairness  and 
balance  in  the  application  of  such  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WELLSTONE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kohl,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes): 
S.J.  Res.  59.  A  joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  should  refrain 
from  further  processing  of  restructuring  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  Order  No.  636  until  60 
days  after  the  submission  to  Congress  of  the 
study  of  the  General   Accounting  Office  of 
the  economic  impact  of  the  order  on  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  other  end-users  of  nat- 
ural gas.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.J.  Res.  60.  A  bill  to  designate  the  months 
of  May  1993  and  May  1994  as  •'National  Trau- 
ma Awareness  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Dole,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 

Cochran.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Specter, 

Mr.  LoTT,  and  Mr.  SMrrn): 
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S.  Con.  Res.  14.  A  concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  the  XLVI  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
allied Confederation  of  Reserve  Officers 
(CIOR).  commending^  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  for  hosting  the  XLVI  Con- 
gress of  the  CIOR,  and  urging  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  XLVI 
Congress  of  the  CIOR  to  carry  out  its  activi- 
ties and  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BURNS: 
S.  528.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands 
located  in  Lincoln  County.  MT,  to  Lin- 
coln County  in  the  State  of  Montana; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

THE  LINCOLN  COUNTY.  MT.  PUBLIC  LAND 
TRANSFER  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Lincoln  County, 
MT,  Public  Land  Transfer  Act  of  1993. 
This  transfer  of  land  is  long  overdue. 

This  bill  will  provide  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  transfer  ownership  of  a 
small  amount  of  land  to  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty in  the  northwest  corner  of  my  State. 
The  lands  involved  are  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  are  located  in 
or  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Libby  and  a 
remote  site  in  the  Yaak  area.  However, 
special  use  permits  which  are  currently 
granted  by  the  Forest  Service  to  the 
county  will  soon  expire.  So  these  lands 
have  to  be  transferred  in  ownership. 

This  transfer  has  been  on  the  table 
for  years.  It  is  important  because  it 
will  enable  the  county  to  continue  to 
use  this  land  and  acquire  small  tracks 
of  additional  land  for  its  every-day  rou- 
tine. 

As  a  former  county  commissioner  I 
can  understand  the  problems  faced  by 
the  people  in  this  area.  Over  72  percent 
of  Lincoln  County  is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  this  ownership 
often  hampers  local  governments'  abil- 
ity to  manage  for  the  daily  needs  of  its 
residents.  In  addition,  the  intermingled 
ownership  of  the  land  has  caused  prob- 
lems for  the  Forest  Service. 

This  bill  will  aid  Lincoln  County  by 
transferring  only  340  acres.  The  areas 
include  a  landfill,  airport,  a  cemetery, 
and  the  Libby  Junior  High  School. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  small  amount 
of  land  that  means  so  much  to  the 
folks  in  Lincoln  County.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  local  county  commis- 
sioners for  their  help  in  resolving  this 
matter.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  move 
quickly  in  resolving  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  528 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SEC.  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the   "Lincoln 
County.  Montana.  Public  Lands  Transfer  Act 
of  1993' •. 
SEC.  L  TRANSFER  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  transfer  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
approximately  340  acres  of  public  lands  gen- 
erally depicted  in  Section  3  of  this  Act  with- 
in 90  days  of  this  Act  becoming  law. 
SEC.  S,  LAND  TRANSFER  TO  UNCOLN  COUNTY. 
MONTANA. 

(a)  Transfer.— The  SecreUry  shall  trans- 
fer, without  consideration,  all  right,  title. 
and  Interest,  both  surface  and  subsurface, 
the  following  acres  of  the  United  States  to 
Lincoln  County,  Montana; 

(1)  Approximately  99.5  acres  of  public  lands 
described  as  SWV«  SWV4.  N'/i  SEV*  SW'/«.  SWy4 
SE'A  SW'/i.  NWV,  SE'/,  SW'/«  of  Section  35. 
T31N.  R31W.  PMM.  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  old  Libby  Airport  across  State  Highway 
37  from  the  Libby  Ranger  Station,  and  SE'A 
SEV4  of  Section  34.  except  that  portion  lying 
north  and  west  of  the  centerline  of  State 
Highway  37. 

(2)  Approximately  11  acres  of  public  lands 
located  in  the  Section  11.  T36N.  R27W.  PMM, 
being  that  portion  of  Tracts  1  and  2  of  Plat 
Number  500.  Lincoln  County  Records,  cur- 
rently being  occupied  by  the  Lincoln  County 
improvements.  Said  tract  is  subject  to  prior 
conveyance  recorded  In  Microfilm  Book  122. 
Pag-e  903.  Lincoln  County  Records. 

(3)  Approximately  2  acres  of  such  lands 
which  Is  a  portion  of  the  NE'A  SW'/*  of  Sec- 
tion 23.  T37N.  R31W.  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Boyd  Cemetery. 

(4)  Timber  and  mineral  rights  at  the  New 
Libby  Airport  located  in  Sections  7  and  8. 
Twp.  R30W.  PMM. 

(5)  Approximately  30  acres  of  such  lands. 
T30N.  R31W.  PMM  of  Section  9;  NE'/*  NWV, 
NW'/4.  N'/i  NE'/4  NW>/4.  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  campus  of  the  Libby  Junior  High 
School. 

(6)  Approximately  27.68  acres  which  is  de- 
scribed as  Tract  AlOO-l  on  Certificate  of  Sur- 
vey #1511. 

(7)  Approximately  40  acres  which  are  cur- 
rently leased  from  the  Forest  Service  con- 
tained in  T31N.  R31W.  Section  28.  NE'/i  NEV4; 
approximately  20  acres  of  T31N.  R31W.  Sec- 
tion 21.  S>^  SE'/4  SE'/4;  approximately  25 
acres  of  T31N.  R31W.  Section  27.  W'/<i  NWV4 
NWV4  and  NM.  NWV4  SW'/4  NW'A;  approxi- 
mately 85  acres  of  T31N.  R31W.  Section  28. 
EVi  NEV4  NWV4  and  NW'A  NE'/4  and  NVi  NE'/4 
SE'/4  NWy4  and  N'/i  NW  SWV4  NEV4  and  N'/4 
NW'A  SE1/4  NE'/4  and  N'-^  NEVi  SEV4  NEV4. 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide  that  nar- 
cotics addicts  or  alcoholics,  and  their 
children,  who  live  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  private,  nonprofit  institu- 
tion, or  a  publicly  operated  community 
mental  health  center,  for  the  purpose 
of  regular  participation  in  a  drug  or  al- 
coholic treatment  program  shall  not  be 
considered  residents  of  institutions  and 
shall  be  considered  individual  house- 
holds, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OF  19T7  AMENDMENT  ACT  OF 
1993 

•  Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Leahy  and  I  are  introducing  legis- 


lation today  which  would  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  allow  eligi- 
ble children  who  accompany  a  parent 
into  residential  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment to  participate  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Progrram.  Under  current  law.  narcotic 
addicts  or  alcoholics  who  are  eligible 
for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  can  use 
food  stamps  for  their  meals  while  they 
are  in  residential  treatment,  while  oth- 
erwise eligible  family  members  who 
may  accompany  that  individual  into 
treatment  are  prohibited  from  doing 
so.  Once  these  family  members  enter  a 
treatment  facility,  current  law  dic- 
tates they  can  no  longer  receive  food 
stamps  for  the  duration  of  their  stay. 
Depending  upon  the  treatment  facility, 
these  individuals  are  expected  to  pay 
for  their  meals  or  they  are  forced  to  de- 
pend upon  the  largess  of  the  facility. 
Such  a  policy  is  a  deterrent  to  partici- 
pation in  a  treatment  approach  which 
has  proved  successful  in  keeping  fami- 
lies together  and  in  breaking  the  cycle 
of  addiction  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. 

Because  most  of  these  children  will 
have  been  receiving  food  stamps  before 
moving  to  the  treatment  center,  our 
bill  would  not  significantly  increase 
the  spending  for  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  our  legislation 
would  cost  the  Treasury  less  than  $1 
million  next  ye&r,  and  less  than  $5  mil- 
lion over  5  years. 

The  potential  cost  savings,  however, 
are  significant.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  to  remind  anyone  in  this  body  of 
the  devastating  effect  drugs  are  having 
on  families  in  America  today.  The  In- 
stitute on  Medicine,  using  data  from 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse's 
Household  Survey,  has  estimated  that 
each  year  between  350,000  and  625,000 
infants  are  exposed  to  one  or  more  ille- 
gal drugs  in  utero.  Special  care  for  co- 
caine-exposed babies  adds  more  than 
$500  million  a  year  nationally  to  the 
costs  of  normal  labor,  delivery  and 
newborn  care.  The  $500  million  covers 
hospital  costs  for  cocaine-exposed  in- 
fants only,  and  does  not  include  the 
money  we  spend  each  year  on  foster 
care  for  these  children  nor  does  it  in- 
clude the  special  care  some  of  these 
children  require  in  order  to  be  prepared 
and  ready  for  school. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  these  costs, 
effective  treatment  programs  for  moth- 
ers who  abuse  drugs,  including  alcohol, 
could  yield  significant  savings  within 
their  first  year  of  operation.  Neverthe- 
less, despite  recommendations  of  re- 
searchers over  the  past  two  decades, 
women  and  children  have  been  the  low- 
est priority  in  terms  of  delivered  drug 
treatment  services.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, for  example,  that  280,000  preg- 
nant women  in  this  country  need  drug 
treatment,  but  only  1  in  10  receives  any 
help— 1989  survey  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Directors.  And  according  to  the 


National  Council  on  Alcoholism, 
women  account  for  only  20  percent  of 
those  in  treatment  for  alcoholism. 

Only  recently  have  we  witnessed  a 
new  national  effort  to  provide  treat- 
ment resources  for  this  long-neglected 
vulnerable  population.  Toward  this 
end,  an  increasing  number  of  treat- 
ment centers  are  permitting  substance- 
abusing  women  to  bring  their  children 
with  them  into  residential  treatment. 
This  approach  removes  one  of  the 
major  barriers  to  recovery  for  low-in- 
come mothers,  particularly  single 
mothers,  who  all  too  often  are  forced 
to  choose  between  the  treatment  they 
need  and  the  children  they  love.  It's  a 
choice  with  the  cards  stacked  against 
families.  Mothers  who  do  opt  for  treat- 
ment are  often  forced  to  leave  their 
children  behind,  in  some  cases  placing 
them  in  an  already  overburdened  foster 
care  system. 

Moreover,  studies  indicate  that 
mothers  whose  children  reside  with 
them  dui-ing  treatment  for  substance 
abuse  consistently  stay  in  treatment 
longer  than  women  separated  from 
their  children,  thereby  increasing  their 
chances  of  recovery.  Amity.  Inc..  which 
offers  long-term  residential  treatment 
in  my  hometown  of  Tucson,  AZ,  is  a 
case  in  point. 

Prior  to  August  1981,  the  Amity  pro- 
gram had  been  traditionally  male 
dominated.  Changes  were  initiated  that 
August,  and  a  specialized  women's  pro- 
gram was  put  in  place.  As  space  per- 
mitted, women  were  allowed  to  bring 
their  children  into  treatment  with 
them.  Mr.  President,  the  results  are 
impressive.  Women  whose  children  re- 
sided with  them  during  drug  treatment 
at  Amity  stayed  in  treatment  longer 
than  women  separated  from  their  chil- 
dren— 506  days  versus  182  days,  on  aver- 
age. 

We  see  similar  results  at  Odyssey 
House  in  New  York  City.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  adult  population  there  are 
parents.  Sixty-eight  percent  are  second 
or  third  generation  substance-abusers. 
Mothers  who  are  allowed  to  bring  their 
children  into  treatment  with  them 
stay  at  Odyssey  House  twice  as  long  as 
those  without  children. 

Operation  PAR  is  a  comprehensive 
substance  abuse  treatment  organiza- 
tion in  the  Tampa  Bay  area  of  Florida. 
It  takes  a  family  approach  to  treating 
addiction. 

Operation  PAR  has  data  which  sup- 
port the  notion  of  a  high  early  dropout 
rate  among  women  in  residential  treat- 
ment facilities  which  do  not  address 
women's  issues.  In  these  facilities.  23 
percent  of  the  men  left  treatment  with- 
in the  first  60  days.  In  contrast.  63  per- 
cent of  the  women  left  within  this 
same  time  frame.  And  the  reason  most 
women  gave  for  leaving  treatment? 
They  needed  to  go  home  to  take  care  of 
their  children. 

To  repeat:  We  have  in  place  a  food 
stamp  policy  which  is  a  blatant  deter- 


rent to  family  participation  in  residen- 
tial treatment  programs  that  have 
been  proven  effective  in  treating  addic- 
tion. Mr.  President,  we  have  a  prece- 
dent for  changing  such  a  policy.  In 
1980,  Congress  amended  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  to  allow  eligible  women  and 
children  residing  in  shelters  for  bat- 
tered women  to  use  food  stamps  for 
their  meals.  I  see  little  difference  be- 
tween this  category  of  individuals  and 
the  families  of  substance  abusers  in 
residential  treatment  centers  as  far  as 
their  need  for  food  stamps  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.  This  change  in 
our  food  stamp  policy  will  help  pre- 
serve families,  provide  for  protection  of 
children  and  increase  the  opportunity 
for  successful  recovery  from  addiction. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  legislation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  529 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  TREATMENT  OF  CHILDREN  OF  NAR- 
COTICS ADDICTS  OR  ALCOHOUCS 
PARTICIPATING  IN  DRUG  OR  ALCO- 
HOUC  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3(1)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2012(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"narcotics  addicts  or  alcoholics"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  together  with  their  children,". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
3(g)(5)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2012(g)(5))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "or  alcoholics" 
the  following:  ",  and  their  children,".* 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr. 
HOLLINGS.      Mr.      Bond,      Mr. 
Faircloth,  Mr.  Feingold.  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Kohl, 
Mr.    Lautenberg.    Mr.    Pryor. 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.   Simon,  Mr.   Specter,  and 
Mr.  WOFFORD): 
S.    530.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  to  clarify  that  certain  footwear 
assembled  in  beneficiary  countries  is 
excluded  from  duty-free  treatment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

REMOVING  DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  FROM 
FOOTWEAR  IMPORTED  FROM  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that 
would  correct  a  provision  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Economic  Recovery  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1990.  This  bill  has  16  cospon- 
sors,  including  Senator  Cohen,  Senator 
Danforth,  Senator  Hollings,  Senator 
Bond,  Senator  Faircloth,  Senator 
Feingold,  Senator  Heflin,  Senator 
Helms,  Senator  Kohl,  Senator  Lau- 
tenberg, Senator  Pryor,  Senator 
Rockefeller.  Senator  Shelby,  Sen- 
ator Simon,  Senator  Specter,  and  Sen- 
ator WOFFORD. 

Under  section  222  of  that  legrislation, 
footwear    and    leather    products    im- 


ported from  Caribbean  nations  enjoy 
duty-free  status  if  these  products  are 
made  from  U.S.  materials  or  compo- 
nents. This  1990  provision  has  caused — 
and  will  continue  to  cause  still  more 
factory  closings  and  unemployment  in 
this  country.  As  a  result,  this  provision 
will  finally  destroy  what  remains  of 
the  American  footwear  industry. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  was 
originally  enacted  to  provide  limited 
and  specific  trade  benefits  to  Caribbean 
nations,  but  this  legislation  had  excep- 
tions necessary  to  protect  import-sen- 
sitive American  industries.  Footwear 
and  other  leather-related  products 
were  exempted  from  duty-free  treat- 
ment. As  the  1983  House  report  stated: 

[G]rowth  of  some  of  these  products  has 
been  substantial  from  certain  Caribbean 
countries  In  the  past  two  years  and  Is  likely 
to  increase  further  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time  with  the  incentive  of  unlimited  duty 
free  access  to  the  U.S.  market.  Second,  these 
industries,  which  has  already  been  heavily 
impacted  by  increased  imports,  would  not 
survive  if  faced  with  duty-free  import  com- 
petition from  the  Caribbean  Basin.  The  rel- 
atively few  jobs  remaining  in  these  indus- 
tries should  not  be  sacrificed,  as  they  are  lo- 
cated primarily  in  small  towns  or  countries 
with  very  little  manufacturing,  high  unem- 
ployment, and  little  likelihood  of  alternative 
employment  opportunities  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

When  new  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
legislation  was  considered  in  1990,  the 
Senate  went  on  record  to  support  the 
continued  protection  of  the  American 
footwear  industry  from  imported  Car- 
ibbean footwear.  The  Senator  from  Or- 
egon offered  a  floor  amendment  to  re- 
duce by  50  percent  the  tariffs  on  cer- 
tain footwear  imported  from  Caribbean 
nations.  The  Senate  soundly  defeated 
that  amendment  by  a  vote  of  63  to  33. 

This  expressed  intent  did  not  survive 
conference  committee  action.  When 
the  conferees  reconciled  the  bills,  they 
included  a  provision  that  permitted 
duty-free  imports  of  Caribbean  prod- 
ucts made  with  materials  from  the 
United  States.  Textile,  apparel,  and  pe- 
troleum products  were  exempted  from 
this  provision.  But  footwear  and  the 
other  leather-related  products  were 
not. 

This  provision  was  supposed  to  in- 
crease employment  both  in  Caribbean 
nations  and  the  United  States.  By  en- 
couraging Caribbean  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities to  use  American-made  compo- 
nent parts,  this  provision  would  help 
provide  jobs  in  the  American  supplier 
industries.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  it 
failed.  This  provision  allows  the  manu- 
facturing of  component  parts  to  occur 
in  Caribbean  nations.  American  work- 
ers who  cut  leather  products  and  foot- 
wear components  in  supplier  industries 
have  lost  out  to  workers  in  Caribbean 
nations. 

To  be  sure,  this  1990  amendment  has 
provided  generous  benefits  to  Carib- 
bean nations.  But  these  benefits  have 
an  enormous  cost:  Fewer  American 
jobs  and  increased  unemployment  in  an 
already  battered  industry. 
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As  a  result  of  this  legislative  error, 
imported  footwear  from  the  Ceiribbean 
has  started  to  flood  into  the  United 
States  market.  Caribbean  imports  in- 
creased from  2.5  million  pairs  in  1990  to 
3.1  million  pairs  in  1991.  a  24-percent  in- 
crease. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  In 
1992,  imported  footwear  from  the  Carib- 
bean increased  to  6.6  million  pairs,  a 
111-percent  increase  over  1991.  Imports 
of  rubber  footwear  skyrocketed  357  per- 
cent. 

Maine  companies  are  now  confronted 
with  the  agonizing  decision  to  move 
their  plants  to  the  Caribbean.  Foot- 
wear imported  from  the  Caribbean  is 
now  being  priced  at  20  to  25  percent 
below  the  domestic  market  price.  Since 
Maine  footwear  companies  cannot  com- 
pete with  these  prices,  they  are  inves- 
tigating the  opportunities  to  move 
their  facilities  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Honduras.  Jamaica,  or  Costa 
Rica.  The  cost  advantages  of  operating 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin  leave  these 
companies  few  alternatives. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
correct  an  error  that  was  made  2  years 
ago,  an  error  that  has  cost — and  will 
continue  to  cost  American  jobs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  this 
legislation  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  530 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION     1.    TREATMENT    OF    FOOTWEAR    AND 
LEATHER-RELATED  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  In  general.— U.S.  Note  2  to  subchapter 
n  of  chapter  98  of  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (bK  by  inserting  "foot- 
wear, leather-related  products,"  after  "apy- 
parel  article,"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  flush  sentence  following 
subparagraph  (ii);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  note — 

"(i)  the  term  'beneficiary  country'  means  a 
country  listed  in  general  note  3(c)(v)(A);  and 

"(11)  the  term  "leather-related  products' 
means  articles  of  handbags,  luggage,  flat 
goods,  work  gloves,  and  leather  wearing  ap- 
parel described  in  section  213(h)(1)  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  2703(h)(1)).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  on  or  after  October  1,  1992. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  legislation 
with  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Maine,  Senator  MrrcHELL,  and 
others.  This  bill  is  remedial  insofar  as 
it  merely  seeks  to  correct  what  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  had  already  intended 
when  it  considered  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Expansion  Act 
[CBERA]  of  1990.  This  legislation  re- 
stores footwear  to  the  list  of  products 


exempt  from  section  222  of  the  CBERA 
which  provides  for  duty-free  treatment 
of  products  assembled  in  the  Caribbean 
from  United  States  components. 

Under  the  Senate-passed  version  of 
the  CBERA,  section  222  included  foot- 
wear in  the  list  of  exempt  products, 
along  with  textiles  and  apparel.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  provision  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  final  version  of  the  legis- 
lation. Amending  section  222  to  include 
footwear  in  its  list  of  exemptions 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Senate's 
rejection  of  an  amendment  to  the 
CBERA  which  would  have  reduced  tar- 
iffs for  shoes  imported  from  the  Carib- 
bean by  50  percent.  The  Senate  made 
clear  by  that  vote  that  its  desire  to  ex- 
tend certain  preferential  treatment  to 
Caribbean-made  imports  did  not  extend 
to  import-sensitive  footwear  products. 

The  CBERA  was  enacted  in  1983  to 
provide  incentives  for  expanding  the 
economies  of  the  Caribbean  countries 
through  a  system  of  duty-free  pref- 
erences. With  good  reason,  however, 
these  preferences  did  not  apply  to 
many  import-sensitive  commodities, 
including  certain  footwear.  The  ration- 
ale in  1983  was  that  the  footwear  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  has  been  deci- 
mated over  the  past  20  years  by  import 
penetration  and  that  to  sacrifice  what 
was  left  of  the  rubber  footwear  indus- 
try in  the  name  of  foreign  assistance 
would  be  irresponsible.  The  facts  sup- 
porting that  rationale  are  all  the  more 
true  today.  In  1989,  74  percent  of  the 
rubber  footwear  sold  in  the  United 
States  was  imported.  The  effect  on  my 
State  has  been  tremendous.  Since  1980, 
over  7,000  Maine  footwear  workers  have 
lost  their  jobs  and  over  30  plants  have 
shut  their  doors. 

Restoring  footwear  to  the  list  of  im- 
port-sensitive products  is  critical.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation which  restores  the  status  quo 
of  the  CBERA  with  respect  to  footwear. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the  es- 
tate and  gift  tax  exemption  from 
$600,000  to  Jl  million:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

ESTATE  TAX  EXEMPTION  VALUA'HON  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
will  raise  the  estate  and  gift  tax  ex- 
emption from  the  current  level  of 
$600,000  to  a  new  threshold  of  $1  mil- 
lion. This  change  would  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  a  family  farm  or  small  busi- 
ness from  generation  to  generation. 

In  1992,  the  average  age  of  a  farmer 
was  53.  Many  of  America's  farmers  are 
in  marginal  financial  stability  and  are 
deeply  concerned  about  their  ability  to 
pass  on  their  operation  to  their  sons 
and  daughters.  With  farmland  valued 
at  $1,000  per  acre,  an  average  farm  can 
quickly  add  up  a  value  of  $600,000  when 
buildings,  machinery,  and  livestock  are 
added  into  the  equation. 


The  American  dream  of  working  hard 
to  build  a  successful  farm  or  small 
business  of  your  own  is  a  reality  for 
many  families  in  America.  There  are 
few  pursuits  in  life  that  are  more  desir- 
able than  to  achieve  this  dream,  and 
then  pass  it  on  to  your  children. 

Currently,  however,  the  tax  system 
threatens  this  dream.  Capping  the 
intergenerational  tax-exempt  transfer 
of  assets  at  $600,000  threatens  the  abil- 
ity of  families  to  transfer  the  farm  or 
small  business.  If  a  family  has  to  liq- 
uidate the  property  simply  to  pay  the 
taxes  assessed  on  it,  we  have  destroyed 
all  that  the  family  has  worked  to 
achieve.  The  current  figure  is  simply 
not  a  realistic  value  of  today's  farms 
and  small  businesses. 

It  is  within  our  power  to  help  the 
families  of  this  country.  We  can  begin 
by  supporting  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  developing  and  maintain- 
ing a  successful  business  or  farm,  by 
helping  them  to  transfer  their  farms 
and  businesses  to  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  can  continue  to  pursue  the 
American  dream. 

Together  we  can  help  maintain  the 
ideals  that  the  people  in  Minnesota 
live  every  day:  the  importance  of  faith, 
family,  hard  work,  and  neighbors  help- 
ing neighbors.  The  family-owned  and 
run  businesses  and  farms  have  so  much 
to  offer  this  country,  today,  I  offer  a 
bill  to  solidify  the  incentive  to  con- 
tinue these  operations,  without  the 
fear  that  one  will  not  be  able  to  pass 
them  down  through  the  family.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  BUMPERS): 
S.  532.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1738A 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  child  custody  determinations  and 
child  support  orders,  to  modify  the  re- 
quirements for  court  jurisdiction;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  TAX  EQUFTV  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  two  very  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation,  one  which  I 
will  introduce  with  my  good  friend 
from  Arkansas,  Senator  Bumpers,  and 
the  second  which  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Bumpers  last  week  and  for 
which  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  an 
original  cosponsor. 

It  is  unquestioned  that  families  are 
the  bedrock  upon  which  our  society  is 
based.  They  provide  the  strong  guid- 
ance that  children  need  to  withstand 
the  messages  from  media,  advertisers, 
and  the  entertainment  industry  that 
are  directly  or  implicitly  glamorizing 
alcohol,  greed,  violence,  sexism,  and 
drugs.  Families  also  provide  security 
that  will  allow  children  to  grow  in  an 
environment  of  unsafe  streets  and 
troubled  schools.  Unfortunately,  nu- 
merous reports  have  been  released  in 
the  past  year  that  articulate  the  dif- 
ficulties families  are  facing  just  trying 
to  survive  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  often  the  norm  in  families  with 
two  parents  for  both  to  work.  This  cre- 


ates difficulties  with  scheduling  con- 
flicts, providing  adequate  day  care, 
having  someone  at  home  when  the  chil- 
dren are  not  in  school,  and  simply  hav- 
ing time  for  your  children  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  These  are  only  a  sampling  of 
the  problems  confronted  by  what  many 
people  view  as  the  ideal  nuclear  family. 
These  problems  are  only  exacerbated  in 
the  growing  number  of  single-parent 
families. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  marriages  in  our 
country  end  in  divorce.  As  a  result,  1 
out  of  every  4  children  is  raised  by  a 
single  parent.  How  does  a  single  parent 
possibly  find  the  time  to  work  and  earn 
a  decent  wage,  provide  some  type  of 
day  care,  attend  functions  that  their 
children  are  participating  in,  and  pro- 
vide the  general  guidance  and  support 
that  children  need?  Unfortunately, 
many  cannot  and  many  single-parent 
families  face  bleak  futures. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  female- 
headed  households  live  in  poverty. 
What  makes  this  statistic  even  worse 
is  the  fact  that  much  of  the  hardship 
faced  by  single  parents  could  be  pre- 
vented by  the  provision  of  adequate 
child  support  by  the  absent  parent. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  all  mothers 
who  have  custody  of  their  children  and 
are  entitled  to  child  support  either 
lack  child  support  orders  or  do  not  re- 
ceive full  payment  under  such  orders. 
Enforcement  of  child  support  is  dif- 
ficult because  many  cases  cross  State 
lines  and  it  is  unclear  which  States' 
laws  have  precedent  and,  whether  one 
State  should  abide  by  another  State's 
laws. 

Today,  we  are  introducing  a  bill  that 
should  help  to  eliminate  some  of  this 
confusion,  the  Child  Support  and  Cus- 
tody Jurisdiction  Act.  For  the  past  two 
Congresses  I  have  introduced  this 
small,  but  important  bill,  that  would 
help  clarify  provisions  of  the  Parental 
Kidnapping  Prevention  Act  [PKPA]  re- 
garding jurisdiction  in  child  custody 
modification  cases. 

This  year,  based  upon  recommenda- 
tions put  forth  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission on  Child  Support  Enforcement, 
I  added  a  provision  to  my  bill  that  is 
very  similar  to  the  custody  provision, 
but  deals  with  full  faith  and  credit  of 
child  support  orders. 

There  is  a  slight  defect  in  the  Paren- 
tal Kidnapping  Prevention  Act  that 
permits  some  jurisdictional  competi- 
tion on  child  custody  modifications. 
The  statute  currently  reads,  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  second  State  to  modify 
another  State's  child  custody  decree  by 
determining  that  the  first  State  no 
longer  has  jurisdiction  under  its  State 
law.  This  defect  contributes  to  the 
kind  of  forum  shopping  that  PKPA  was 
intended  to  prevent. 

Forum  shopping  encourages  a  parent 
unhappy  with  one  court's  decision,  to 
move  the  children  to  another  State 
hoping  to  get  a  more  favorable  decree. 
Unfortunately,   this  creates  confusion 


between  the  States  regarding  jurisdic- 
tion. More  importantly  it  creates  con- 
fusion among  the  children  of  a  family 
who  axe  seeking  some  sense  of  nor- 
malcy after  a  divorce.  My  bill  will 
eliminate  this  confusion  by  clarifying 
that  a  State  making  an  original  cus- 
tody decree  retains  jurisdiction  as  long 
as  that  State  remains  the  residence  of 
the  child  or  of  either  parent  named  in 
the  decree. 

As  I  previously  stated,  enforcement 
of  child  support  is  difficult  because  it 
is  unclear  which  State  retains  jurisdic- 
tion in  many  cases.  I  understand  that 
much  of  the  confusion  is  a  result  of 
parents  moving  to  another  State.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  eliminate 
any  needless  suffering  and  uncertainty 
for  the  children  because  of  jurisdic- 
tional uncertainties.  It  is  critical  for 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation's  children 
that  States  recognize  each  other's 
child  support  orders  until  another 
State  no  longer  has  jurisdiction.  There- 
fore, this  bill  clarifies  that  States  will 
afford  the  necessary  full  faith  and  cred- 
it to  each  other  regarding  child  support 
orders. 

I  realize  that  clarification  to  current 
law  does  not  guarantee  that  numerous 
absent  parents  will  begin  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility and  provide  for  their  chil- 
dren. So,  I  joined  Senator  Bumpers  in 
introducing  the  Child  Support  Tax  Eq- 
uity Act. 

The  Child  Support  Tax  Equity  Act  al- 
lows for  two  very  important  provisions. 
First,  it  allows  parents,  principally 
mothers,  who  are  not  paid  child  sup- 
port owed  to  them  to  take  a  bad  debt 
deduction  for  the  amount  of  child  sup- 
port that  is  not  paid.  This  deduction  is 
allowed  for  taxpayers  who  do  not  item- 
ize their  deductions  and  is  allowable 
only  if  the  parent's  adjusted  gross  in- 
come does  not  exceed  $50,000  annually. 
This  action  clearly  focuses  attention 
on  lower  income  parents  who  are  strug- 
gling to  provide  a  suitable  environment 
to  raise  their  children.  Second,  this  bill 
requires  parents,  principally  fathers,  to 
pay  tax  on  the  amount  of  any  child 
support  payments  they  do  not  make, 
thereby  preventing  a  windfall  for  fa- 
thers who  fail  to  pay  child  support. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation  because  it  accomplishes  two 
very  important  objectives.  Primarily, 
it  helps  children  of  families  where  no 
child  support  payments  are  made  and 
it  penalizes  the  parents  who  are  failing 
in  their  obligation  to  support  their 
children. 

Many  of  you  may  recall  that  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate  last  year.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  toward  its  passage 
again  this  year. 

Ml'.  President,  these  two  bills  are  im- 
portant measures  that  will  provide 
safeguards,  and  financial  support;  thus, 
more  stable  environments  for  our  chil- 
dren. I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
much  more  needs  to  be  accomplished, 
but  I  believe  that  both  of  these  bills 
are  excellent  steps  forward.* 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  533.  A  bill  to  amend  subtitle  C  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  require 
the  preparation  of  a  community  infor- 
mation statement  for  new  hazardous 
waste  treatment  or  disposal  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  COMMUNFTi'  INFORMA^nON 
STATEMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Hazardous 
Waste  Community  Information  State- 
ment Act.  This  bill  is  an  expanded  ver- 
sion of  S.  2781  which  I  introduced  last 
year.  I  am  pleased  to  have  Senators 
Rockefeller  and  Specter  as  original 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

The  Hazardous  Waste  Community  In- 
formation Statement  Act  will  expand 
the  very  limited  public  information  re- 
quirements that  currently  exist  in  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  [RCRA].  Access  to  information 
about  the  economic  and  environmental 
impact  of  hazardous  waste  facilities  is 
critically  needed  prior  to  siting  a  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  facility. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  establishes  a 
process  to  allow  citizens  to  review  im- 
portant information  process  for  siting 
a  hazardous  waste  facility.  The  public 
information  statement  would  be  pre- 
pared by  an  independent  contractor  se- 
lected jointly  by  the  community  and 
the  permit  applicant.  The  cost  of  the 
study  would  be  borne  by  the  permit  ap- 
plicant. The  bill  requires  that  the 
statement  be  made  available  to  the 
public  no  later  than  1  year  after  the  se- 
lection of  the  independent  contractor. 

The  community  impact  statement 
must  include  findings  on  the  economic 
and  social  impact  of  the  facility,  the 
effect  on  employment  and  recreation, 
the  effect  on  emergency  services  and 
transportation,  and  the  types  of  wastes 
that  will  be  entering  the  facility.  In  ad- 
dition, the  statement  would  describe 
the  demographic  qualities  of  the  pro- 
posed host  community  and  the  permit 
applicant's  compliance  record. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
provide  information  and  to  examine 
potential  impacts — it  is  not  intended  to 
either  hinder  or  promote  construction 
of  facilities.  The  availability  of  sound 
and  objective  information  is  crucial  for 
citizens  in  a  community  being  consid- 
ered for  a  hazardous  waste  facility.  It 
is  clearly  in  the  public  interest  to  un- 
dertake a  full  examination  of  the  ef- 
fects of  a  hazardous  waste  facility  prior 
to  issuance  of  a  permit  for  that  facil- 
ity. 

Mr.  President,  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posal is  one  of  the  most  significant 
problems  facing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. I  believe  that  we  must  ag- 
gressively pursue  waste  reduction  at 
the  source  and  recycling  as  the  most 
environmentally  sound  ways  to  handle 
hazardous  waste.  Not  only  does  waste 
reduction  provide  health  and  environ- 
mental benefits,  but  it  can  also  provide 
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cost  savings  nationally  by  decreasing 
the  amount  spent  on  waste  manage- 
ment. 

The  hazardous  waste  community  in- 
formation statement  will  provide  citi- 
zens with  a  mechanism  for  learning 
about  facilities  proposed  for  their 
neighborhood.  This  knowledge  is  a 
basic  right.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  supporting  this  legislation.  Con- 
gressmen Clinger.  Synar.  and  Hobson 
have  introduced  this  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  we  will  work 
together  for  its  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  533 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.   COMMLTMrrV   INFORMATION   STATE- 
MENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Subtitle  C  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6921  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

•SEC.    30X4.    COMMUNITY    INFORMATION    STATE- 
MENT. 

"(a)  Regulations.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  require  the  preparation  of  a  commu- 
nity Information  statement  as  part  of  the 
permitting  processes  under  this  subtitle  for 
any  new  offslte  hazardous  waste  treatment 
or  disposal  facility. 

"(2)  Public  review.— EUich  statement  shall 
be  made  available  for  public  review.  The 
final  statement  for  any  facility  shall  be 
available  for  public  review  before  the  earlier 
of— 

"(A)  60  days  before  a  public  hearing  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  permitting  authority  regard- 
ing the  proposed  issuance  of  the  permit:  or 

'•(B)  the  date  that  is  1  year  after  the  date 
on  which  an  Independent  contractor  is  se- 
lected under  subsection  (b). 

"(3)  Use  of  statement.— The  permitting 
authority  shall  take  the  community  infor- 
mation statement  into  account  in  making 
any  final  decision  regarding  the  issuance  of  a 
permit  and  In  establishing  any  conditions  to 
be  Imposed  In  the  permit.  The  statement 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  record  on  which  the 
permitting  decision  is  based. 

"(b)  Selection  of  Independent  Contrac- 
tor TO  Prepare  Statement.— 

••(1)  Joint  selection.— The  community  in- 
formation statement  required  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  prepared  by  an  Independent 
contractor  selected  jointly,  after  consulta- 
tion with  concerned  citizens,  by  the  appli- 
cant for  the  permit  and  the  chief  elected  offi- 
cial of  the  affected  host  community. 

•'(2)  Nonagreement  of  contractor.— If  the 
applicant  and  chief  elected  official  do  not 
agree  on  the  selection  of  an  independent  con- 
tractor within  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  application  for  a  permit  under  this 
section  Is  filed,  the  permitting  authority 
shall  select  the  Independent  contractor  to 
prepare  the  statement  required  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  Costs.- The  permitting  authority 
shall  Impose  and  collect  a  fee  on  the  submis- 
sion of  each  application   for  a  permit  for 


which  a  statement  under  this  section  is  re- 
quired. The  fee  shall  cover  the  reasonable 
costs  of  preparing  the  community  informa- 
tion statement. 

"(d)  Requirements.— A  community  infor- 
mation statement  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  section  if  the  statement  identifies  and 
describes  each  of  the  following; 

"(1)  The  effects  of  the  facility  on  the  host 
community,  including  the  effects  on  the 
local  economy  and  employment,  housing, 
public  safety,  emergency  preparedness, 
transportation  systems,  and  recreational 
amenities  and  tourism  In  the  area. 

"(2)  The  types  of  wastes  expected  to  enter 
the  facility,  the  types  of  releases  expected 
from  the  facility,  and  any  human  health  im- 
pacts associated  with  the  wastes  and  the  re- 
leases. 

"(3)  The  options  or  alternatives  for  miti- 
gating any  impacts  on  the  affected  commu- 
nity. 

"(4)  The  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  affected  host  community  according  to 
race,  ethnic  background,  and  income. 

"(5)  The  presence  in  the  affected  host  com- 
munity of  any— 

"(A)  existing  solid  waste  treatment,  stor- 
age, or  disposal  facility:  or 

"(B)  site  in  which  a  release  of  hazardous 
substances  (within  the  meaning  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  9601  et  seq.)  lias  occurred  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  site  has  been  remediated. 

"(6)  Permit  the  record  of  the  compliance  of 
the  applicant  with  State  and  Federal  envi- 
ronmental regulations  and  laws,  and  the 
record  of  the  compliance  by  any  firm  en- 
gaged to  operate  the  facility  or  any  firm 
that  controls  or  is  affiliated  with  the  appli- 
cant. Including  any  serious  violations  of  the 
regulations. 

"(e)  Judicial  Review  of  Statement— a 
community  Information  statement  prepared 
in  connection  with  any  facility  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  in  any  proceeding 
other  than  a  proceeding  brought  to  challenge 
the  Issuance  of  a  permit  for  a  facility.  In  any 
permitting  proceeding  respecting  a  facility, 
the  permitting  authority  shall  take  the 
statement  Into  account.  In  any  proceeding, 
the  statement  shall  be  treated  as  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  this  section  unless  the 
statement  contains  a  material  misstatement 
or  omission  that  affected  the  decision  of  the 
permitting  authority. 

"(D  DEFiNmoNS.- As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  Affected  host  coMMUNmr  — The  term 
'affected  host  community"  means  the  county, 
municipality,  town,  or  township,  or  other 
general  purpose  unit  of  local  government 
that  has  primary  jurisdiction  over  the  use  of 
the  land  on  which  a  facility  is  located  or  pro- 
posed to  be  located. 

"(2)  Independent  contractor.— The  term 
'independent  contractor'  means  a  person  who 
has  no  financial  or  other  potential  conflict  of 
interest  In  the  outcome  of  a  proceeding  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  permit  should  be 
issued  for  a  new  offslte  facility  for  the  treat- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste. 

"(3)  New  oFFsrTE  hazardous  waste  treat- 
ment or  disposal  FACiLrry.- The  term  new 
offslte  hazardous  waiste  treatment  or  dis- 
posal facility'  means  a  hazardous  waste 
treatment  or  disposal  facility  that— 

"(A)  accepts  for  treatment  or  disposal  haz- 
ardous waste  that  is  not  generated  at  the 
site  of  the  treatment  or  disposal:  and 

"(B)  for  which  a  permit  is  Issued  by  a  State 
agency  under  this  subtitle  after  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  regulations  under  this  sec- 
tion. 
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The  term  shall  not  Include  any  facility  exist- 
ing on  the  date  of  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions under  this  section,  but  shall  include  an 
expansion  of  such  an  existing  facility  if  a 
new  permit  is  required  after  such  date  for 
the  expansion  and  if  the  expansion,  together 
with  all  other  expansions  constructed  after 
such  date  (or  after  the  preparation  of  the 
last  statement  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  the  facility,  whichever  is  later)  in- 
creases the  capacity  of  the  facility  by  more 
than  50  percent.". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.- The  table  of  con- 
tents of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  prec.  6901)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  item  re- 
lating to  subtitle  C  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  3024.  Community  information  state- 
ment.".* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Doroan, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  KEMP- 
THORNE,  and  Mr.  GORTON): 

S.  534.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  to  modify  the  pro- 
visions governing  yield  averages,  to 
provide  late  planting  coverage  and  pre- 
vented planting  coverage,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

federal  crop  insurance  fairness  act 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Fairness  Act.  This  bill 
will  go  a  long  way  in  making  necessary 
improvements  to  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Program. 

The  FCIC  Fairness  Act  will  make  the 
program  more  fair  for  farmers,  by  giv- 
ing them  adequate  coverage  for  their 
actual  crop  yields.  It  will  also  help  tax- 
payers by  increasing  participation  in 
Federal  crop  insurance  and  reducing 
the  reliance  that  American  agriculture 
has  on  ad  hoc  disaster  assistance. 

The  best  thing  about  this  bill  is  that 
it  was  created  by  the  real  crop  insur- 
ance experts — the  farmers  themselves. 
In  the  spring  of  1991.  Minnesota  farm- 
ers suffered  under  heavy  rains  which 
either  damaged  their  eventual  yield  or 
prevented  them  from  planting  alto- 
gether. A  year  ago.  Minnesota 
comgrowers  traveled  to  Washington 
and  told  me  how  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance failed  to  deliver  when  they  finally 
needed  to  collect. 

These  farmers  realized— too  late — 
that  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Pro- 
gram was  unable  to  offer  them  ade- 
quate coverage.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  farmers  who  are  new  to  FCIC  pro- 
grams often  have  to  supplement  their 
actual  production  history  with  as 
many  as  9  transitional  yields,  or  re- 
gional averages,  to  fulfill  the  10  year 
FCIC  production  requirement.  For 
many  farmers,  their  yield  coverage  is 
lowered  by  these  regional  averages.  It 
was  clear  to  these  Minnesota  farmers 
last  fall,  and  it  is  clear  to  them  now, 
that  we  need  a  new  formula  for  deter- 
mining yield  coverage. 

I  have  worked  with  these  farmers  to 
come  up  with  a  fair  yield  average  for- 
mula. That's  what  this  bill  is  all  about. 


The  FCIC  Fairness  Act  reforms  the 
yield  coverage  provisions  in  order  to 
more  clearly  reflect  a  farmer's  actual 
production.  This  is  done  by  limiting 
the  use  of  transitional  yield  data  to  no 
more  than  4  years. 

Farmers  currently  have  to  provide  10 
years  of  production  history  to  be  in- 
sured by  FCIC.  Since  most  farmers  do 
not  have  10  years  of  actual  yield  data 
when  they  enter  the  crop  insurance 
program,  they  are  forced  to  supplement 
their  actual  yield  data  with  as  many  as 
9  years  of  transitional  yield  data.  Tran- 
sitional yields  work  against  the  farmer 
by  lowering  his  coverage,  and  work 
against  FCIC  by  discouraging  farmer 
participation  in  the  program.  The  cur- 
rent system  also  works  against  the 
American  taxpayers  by  forcing  costly 
ad  hoc  disaster  assistance  during  times 
of  regional  drought  or  heavy  rains. 

Inadequate  coverage  is  the  most  glar- 
ing problem  with  FCIC.  Indeed,  it  Is 
the  reason  why  this  program  has  never 
lived  up  to  its  expectations.  It  has 
never  given  farmers  a  fair  and  viable 
alternative  to  ad  hoc  disaster  pay- 
ments. 

This  bill  gives  farmers  the  confidence 
that  relying  on  Federal  crop  insurance 
will  be  better  for  them  than  taking  a 
risk  with  disaster  assistance. 

The  FCIC  Fairness  Act  requires  farm- 
ers to  provide  no  more  than  4  years  of 
transitional  yield  data  if  they  cannot 
provide  4  or  more  years  of  actual  pro- 
duction history.  A  farmer  will  build 
upon  his  production  history  until  he 
has  4  years  of  actual  production  data. 
Once  a  farmer  reaches  4  years  of  actual 
production  data,  he  will  just  continue 
to  build  on  that  until  he  has  10  years  of 
actual  data.  This  will  ensure  that 
farmers  get  adequate  coverage. 

Furthermore,  it  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum yield  coverage  floor  which  will 
protect  farmers  from  having  a  string  of 
disasters  lower  their  coverage  to  an  ar- 
tificially low  level.  This  way,  if  a  farm- 
er has  1  year  of  good  actual  production 
and  3  years  of  zero  production,  he  can 
still  purchase  adequate  coverage. 

The  FCIC  Fairness  Act  also  Improves 
late  planting  coverage  by  extending 
the  late  planting  period  5  to  25  days 
after  the  final  planting  date.  It  changes 
the  reduction  in  coverage  from  10  per- 
cent every  5  days  to  1  percent  per  day 
for  the  first  10  days  to  2  percent  per 
day  for  the  remaining  15  days. 

And,  this  bill  Increases  prevented 
planting  coverage  by  15  percent,  guar- 
anteeing farmers  fully  50  percent  of  the 
coverage  for  their  crop  if  natural  disas- 
ters prohibit  them  from  planting. 

Under  the  FCIC  Fairness  Act,  both 
late  planting  coverage  and  prevented 
planting  coverage  will  be  included  as 
part  of  the  basic  FCIC  policy.  This  will 
protect  farmers  who  in  the  past  have 
been  unaware  that  they  needed  to  re- 
quest these  options  from  their  agent — 
and  have  lost  their  coverage  as  a  re- 
sult. 


Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Fairness  Act  is  a  good  bill.  It 
is  a  bill  by  farmers  for  farmers.  These 
changes  will  make  the  program  more 
farmer-friendly  and,  through  increased 
participation,  will  finally  put  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation  on 
sound  footing. 

By  creating  a  fair  system  of  crop  in- 
surance, we  will  bring  more  farmers 
Into  the  program.  With  more  participa- 
tion, the  cost  to  the  Government  will 
go  down. 

Right  now,  the  taxpayers  are  getting 
hit  with  expensive  farm  disaster  bills 
almost  every  year.  Surely  there's  a 
more  reasonable  way  to  go  about  pro- 
viding crop  insurance? 

The  administration  would  like  to 
offer  coverage  based  only  on  county- 
wide  yields.  I  think  that  would  be  the 
wrong  way  to  go.  Basing  coverage  sole- 
ly on  countywide  yields  would  grlve 
farmers  more  coverage  than  they  have 
now— and  that  would  translate  into 
fewer  policies  than  we  have  now. 

The  administration's  proposal  might 
appear  as  a  savings  in  the  budget,  but 
that's  an  illusion — because,  as  we  all 
know,  the  disaster  pajrments  are  off- 
budget.  If  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  is  not  reformed  to  offer 
better  coverage — and  fairer  coverage — 
to  farmers,  then  the  Government  will 
be  right  back  in  the  business  of  off- 
budget  disaster  payments. 

That  is  not  savings,  Mr.  President. 
That's  blue  smoke  and  mirrors.  And 
the  time  for  blue  smoke  and  mirrors 
has  long  passed. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  bill  is 
supported  by  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers.  American  Soybean 
Association,  National  Com  Growers 
Association,  National  Barley  Growers 
Association,  American  Oat  Associa- 
tion, Minnesota  Com  Growers  Associa- 
tion, Minnesota  Soybean  Association, 
Minnesota  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, and  Minnesota  Barley  Growers  As- 
sociation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
these  concerned  groups  of  Americans  in 
support  of  this  legislation.* 


By    Mr.    WARNER    (for    himself, 
Mr.    ROBB,     Mr.     Sasser,    Mr. 
Moynihan,  and  Mr.  Glenn): 
S.  535.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  plan  and  design  an  extension  of 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  at 
Washington  Dulles  Intemational  Air- 
port,  and  for  other  purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

NA'nONAL  AIR  AND  SPACE  MUSEL'M  EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  a  bill  providing  for  the 
construction  of  an  air  and  space  annex 
at  Dulles,  VA.  I  am  joined  in  this  effort 
by  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RoBB].  The  bill  is  introduced 


on  behalf  of  myself,  by  Senator  Robb, 
Senator  Sasser,  Senator  Moynihan, 
and  Senator  Glenn. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  on  which  I  am  privileged 
to  serve  with  my  two  colleagues.  Sen- 
ator Sasser  and  Senator  Moynihan. 
This  bill  would  authorize  that  Board  of 
Regents  to  commence  the  planning  and 
design  of  an  extension  of  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum  at  the  Washing- 
ton Dulles  Intemational  Airport. 

I  believe  we  are  all  aware  that  legis- 
lation to  expand  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  at  Washington  Dulles 
International  Airport  has  four  times 
been  favorably  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration and  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian has  voted  at  least  six  times  in 
favor  of  siting  the  extension  at  Dulles. 

I  hope  once  and  for  all  that  issue  of 
siting  has  now  been  resolved.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  friendly  debate  in  this 
Chamber  and  not  so  friendly  perhaps  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  here 
we  have  been  able  to  reconcile  o\ir  dif- 
ferences through  the  years,  and  this 
body  was  solidly  on  record  of  the  advis- 
ability of  putting  that  facility  at  Dul- 
les. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  hard  work  by  former  Senator 
Jake  Gam,  who  served  on  the  Smithso- 
nian Board  of  Regents,  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  its  staff,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  Senator  Goldwater 
and  many  Senators  who  have  departed 
this  body  have  worked  on  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  years.  The  legislation 
represents  an  objective  decision  to  do 
what  is  best  for  the  future  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  most  im- 
portantly, the  American  public. 

In  September  1983,  the  Smithsonian 
Board  of  Regents  first  approved  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum  Plan  to 
expand  at  Washington  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport.  Since  then,  the  Board 
has  expressed  support  for  the  extension 
at  Dulles  over  and  over  again.  Through 
four  Governors — John  Dalton,  Charles 
Robb,  Gerald  Bailies,  and  now  Douglas 
Wilder — the  Commonwealth  has  also 
continued  to  support  the  concept  of  the 
extension  and  its  location  in  Virginia. 

This  legislation  would  serve  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum Amendments  Act  of  1965  which 
directs  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum to  "collect,  preserve,  and  display 
aeronautical  and  space  flight  equip- 
ment of  historical  interest  and  signifi- 
cance." 

I  believe  that  it  Is  accurate  to  state 
that  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum now  holds  the  most  impressive 
and  significant  collection  of  spacecraft 
and  aircraft  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  whole  world.  However,  due  to  the 
limited  exhibition  space  in  the  Mall 
Building  coupled  with  the  size  and 
weight  of  many  of  the  artifacts,  only  25 
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percent  of  the  museum's  collection  is 
on  display.  Therefore,  such  sigmificant 
air  and  spacecraft  as  the  Boeing  367-80. 
the  Saturn  V  launch  vehicle,  the  Boe- 
ing Flying  Fortress,  the  B-29  Enola 
Gay,  and  the  space  orbiter  Enterprise 
cannot  be  displayed  and  enjoyed  by  the 
nearly  10  million  visitors  the  museum 
receives  each  year.  In  addition,  the  mu- 
seum's space  limitations  inhibit  the  in- 
terpretation of  aerospace  technology's 
significant  contribution  to  all  societies 
and  the  possibilities  which  it  holds  for 
the  future. 

The  limited  storage  space  and  poor 
conditions  at  the  Smithsonian  Garber 
Facility  in  Sultland,  MD.  endangers  ar- 
tifacts currently  in  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum  collections  and  curtails  its 
ability  to  accept  other  artifacts. 

Irreplaceable  aircraft — a  priceless 
part  of  our  national  heritage — are  dete- 
riorating because  Congress  cannot 
make  a  decision  on  the  sighting  of  this 
museum  extension.  This  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated. 

The  continued,  strong  support  firom 
the  Board  of  Regents,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  the  Senate  for 
this  project  is  a  testimony  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  extension.  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  that  this  support  has  been 
for  the  extension  of  the  museum  at 
Dulles.  Therefore,  I  must  mention  the 
substantial  financial  commitment 
which  the  Commonwealth  has  made  to 
this  project. 

Virginia's  commitment  includes: 

S3  million  interest-free  loan  for  plan- 
ning and  design  work; 

State  bonding  authority  to  finance 
up  to  $100  million  in  debt  for  the  initial 
construction  phase  of  the  extension; 

A  commitment  to  provide  the  re- 
quired site  improvements  at  a  total 
cost  of  $26  million; 

$6  million  in  direct  funds  toward  the 
construction  costs,  and  another  $6  mil- 
lion raised  through  private  and  local 
contributions: 

A  pledge  to  work  with  local  govern- 
ments, the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  and  others  to 
develop  rail  passenger  service  between 
the  West  Falls  Church  Metro  Station 
and  the  museum  site  by  the  year  2000; 

A  willirigness  to  initiate  metro-like 
bus  service  between  the  extension  and 
the  Smithsonian's  facilities  on  the 
Mall;  and 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
Bamsfield  Road  Interchange  on  Route 
28  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15  million. 

The  support  for  the  museum  s  exten- 
sion at  Dulles  is  also  largely  due  to  the 
site's  logistical  and  physical  character- 
istics. 

These  characteristics  include:  prox- 
imity to  an  active  runway;  flexibility 
in  building  configuration  and  space  for 
future  expansion;  adequacy  of  existing 
and  projected  transportation  networks 
for  visitor  access  and  artifact  move- 
ment; compatibility  with  existing  air- 
port operations  and  absence  of  vibra- 


tion, noise,  and  fumes;  potential  num- 
bers of  visitors;  geological  configura- 
tion and  subsurface  conditions;  and  the 
availability  of  utilities  and  vital  sup- 
port services. 

It  is  important  for  the  Senate  to  be 
aware  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice's [GAO]  involvement  in-  the  pro- 
posed extension.  In  Febi^iary  and 
March  1991,  the  Smithsonian  met  with 
officials  from  GAO  to  resolve  several 
concerns  which  GAO  staff  had  ex- 
pressed with  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
extension  and  the  Smithsonian's  site 
selection  process. 

In  addition  to  the  site  characteristics 
mentioned  previously,  the  Smithsonian 
reemphasized  the  importance  of  locat- 
ing the  extension  on  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  rather  that  splitting 
the  collection  between  the  Mall  loca- 
tion and  a  remote  location.  Such  a 
split  could  not  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive and  balanced  view  of  the  history, 
technology,  and  social  aspects  of  air 
and  space  flight.  Smithsonian  officials 
realized  in  the  1960's  that  an  extension 
of  the  building  in  the  Mall  would  be 
necessary  and  since  that  time  the  pro- 
posed expansion  has  always  been 
viewed  ais  an  extension  of  the  Museum 
on  the  Mall,  not  as  a  separate  museum. 

The  Smithsonian  also  verified  the 
significant  cost  differential  in  con- 
structing and  operating  an  extension 
at  Dulles  versus  a  remote  location. 

After  much  discussion  and  study  the 
GAO  concluded  in  a  March  20,  1991,  let- 
ter to  House  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Yates  that 
"we  now  believe  the  choice  of  Dulles 
International  Airport  as  the  preferred 
site  can  be  objectively  defended  by  the 
Smithsonian." 

In  addition,  in  May  1991,  the  Board  of 
Regents  concurred  to  the  GAO's  rec- 
ommendation and  agreed  to  reduce  the 
scope  of  the  extension  limiting  it  to 
meeting  the  Museum's  most  immediate 
needs  to  protect,  preserve,  and  restore 
the  collection  and  provide  public  ac- 
cess to  significant  portions  of  the  col- 
lection. This  reduced  the  overall 
project  cost  to  $162,000,000— half  the 
originally  estimated  cost. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  self-in- 
terested parties  to  accept  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  GAO 
that  Washington  Dulles  International 
Airport  is  the  most  practical,  conven- 
ient, and  cost-effective  location  for  the 
extension  of  the  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum. 

I  call  on  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
to  support  this  bill  which  will  make 
the  expansion  of  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  at  Washington  Dulles 
International  Airport  a  reality.  As  we 
witnessed  in  the  operation  of  Desert 
Storm  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  air  and 
space  technology  has  and  will  continue 
to  greatly  impact  every  facet  of  our 
lives.  The  creation  of  this  extension 


will  enable  visitors  from  all  over  the 
world  to  experience  first  hand  the  mag- 
nitude and  significance  of  man's  tech- 
nological achievements. 

The  Mall  building  is  now  visited  by  a 
record  number  of  individuals  visiting 
Washington  every  year,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  principal  bases  for  putting  it  at 
Dulles;  so  that  they  can  couple  their 
visit,  here  on  the  Mall,  with  a  visit  at 
a  not  too  distant  location  at  Dulles, 
VA.  The  record  of  the  people  visiting 
the  Air  and  Space  Museum  on  the  Mall, 
I  think,  is  only  exceeded  by  those  visit- 
ing in  total  numbers,  the  White  House 
and  perhaps  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  joined  in  this  ef- 
fort by  my  distinguished  colleague.  I 
welcome  the  participation  on  this  by 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Robb. 
who  has,  since  1983,  been  in  the  very 
forefront  of  trying  to  bring  to  the  Dul- 
les area  the  adjunct  space  facility  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  design  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  at  Dulles  International  Air- 
port and  I  commend  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator, Senator  Warner,  for  introducing 
it  today  and  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  has  already  noted,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  I  have 
been  avid  supporters  of  the  Air  and 
Space  Museum  extension  at  Dulles 
since  the  Smithsonian  first  broached 
the  idea  in  1983,  during  my  term  as 
Governor,  and  as  noted  as  well,  my  dis- 
tinguished successors  in  that  office, 
Jerry  Baliles  and  Doug  Wilder,  have 
maintained  the  Commonwealth's  com- 
mitment to  the  project. 

The  Dulles  extension  of  the  Museum 
is  a  much  needed  addition  to  the 
Smithsonian's  facilities. 

The  wonders  that  are  housed  in  the 
Museum  on  the  Mall  are  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  dreams  that  can  be  housed 
in  the  Extension. 

From  the  Enola  Gay  to  the  SR-71  to 
the  Shuttle  Enterprise,  there  are  sim- 
ply too  many  remarkable  items  that 
are  currently  inaccessible  to  us  be- 
cause the  museum  on  the  Mall  can't 
possibly  accommodate  all  of  them. 

The  Smithsonian's  Board  of  Regents 
has  repeatedly  affirmed  its  selection  of 
Dulles  as  the  appropriate  site  for  an 
Air  and  Space  Museum  Extension. 

Dulles  has  been  chosen,  both  because 
its  location  will  allow  tourists  easy  ac- 
cess from  the  main  museum  on  the 
Mall,  and  because  the  Dulles  site  is  the 
most  economical  option  available  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Unfortunately,  attempts  have  been 
made  over  the  years  to  tamper  with 


the  Regent's  decision  to  site  the  Annex 
at  Dulles. 

The  most  recent  attempt  to  do  so 
came  last  year  in  the  form  of  H.R.  3281, 
a  bill  to  reopen  the  site  selection  proc- 
ess for  the  Extension. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  over- 
whelmingly rejected  that  effort  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992,  by  a  vote  of  317  to  106. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  has  on  four 
occasions,  as  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  noted,  approved  legislation 
reaffirming  the  sound  decision  of  the 
Smithsonian's  Board  of  Regents  to  lo- 
cate the  much-needed  annex  to  the  Air 
and  Space  Museum  at  Dulles  Airport. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  have,  once  and 
for  all,  put  to  rest  the  attempts  to  re- 
open what  should  be  a  settled  question, 
and  I  simply  close  by  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  enact  this  legislation  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  536 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  au- 
thorized to  plan  and  design  an  extension  of 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  at 
Washington  Dulles  International  Airport. 

Sec.  2.  Effective  October  1,  1993.  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
SS.OOO.OOO  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  536.  A  bill  to  extend  the  effective 
period  of  a  production  incentive  certifi- 
cate; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXTENSION  OF  PRODUCTION  INCENTIVE 
CERTIFICATE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  simple  bill  to  assist  a 
small  Illinois  company  which  was  se- 
verely damaged  during  Hurricane 
Hugo.  The  Hampden  Watch  Co.  sus- 
tained damage  from  the  hurricane  pre- 
venting them  from  using  a  certificate 
exempting  them  from  duties  on  certain 
watch  parts.  The  certificate  is  a  pro- 
duction incentive  desigrned  to  help 
American  businesses  with  operations  in 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

Hampden's  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
since  its  establishment  there  is  a 
record  to  be  noted  and  appreciated 
both  by  the  insular  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments. According  to  Hampden,  they 
account  for  10  percent  of  the  watch  in- 
dustry employment  in  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands. 

According  to  the  International  Trade 
Administration  [ITA],  which  imple- 
ments the  program,  the  Hampden 
Watch  Co.  was  issued  a  production  in- 
centive certificate  for  1989.  Because  of 
damage  sustained  from  the  Hurricane 
Hugo,  the  Hampden  Watch  Co.  failed  to 
use  the  certificate.  Its  value  is  approxi- 
mately $130,000.  While  this  is  a  small 
amount,  it  is  vital  to  this  small  Illinois 


company.  The  funds  have  already  been 
budgeted  by  the  ITA  to  be  used  by 
Hampden.  The  hurricane  simply  pre- 
vented Hampden  from  using  the  certifi- 
cate. 

The  ITA  has  the  authority  to  issue 
these  certificates  and  has  been  very 
helpful  in  this  matter.  Unfortunately, 
the  ITA  has  not  been  granted  the  ad- 
ministrative discretion  to  extend  the 
expiration  date  in  the  case  of  a  natural 
disaster. 

This  bill  simply  allows  Hampden  to 
receive  the  duty  exemption  that  was 
granted  to  them  as  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  company  intended.  The 
bill  would  do  this  on  a  one  time  only 
basis.  I  think  we  have  a  good  case  for 
extending  the  expiration  date  in  these 
special  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
bill.  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  536 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  EXTENSION  OF  PRODUCTION  INCEN- 
TIVE certificate. 

The  production  incentive  certificate,  num- 
ber PIC-EV-89.  Issued  jointly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Hampden  Watch  Company. 
Inc.,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (h)(1)(B)  of  Addi- 
tional U.S.  Note  5  to  Chapter  91  of  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  (formerly  paragraph  (h)(l)(n) 
of  headnote  6  of  schedule  7,  part  2,  subpart  E 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States), 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  reissued  on  No- 
vember 1.  1993,  in  the  amount  of  its  balance 
remaining  on  that  date,  and  shall  expire  on 
October  31.  1994.» 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tania 
Gil  Compton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

RELIEF  OF  TANIA  GIL  COMPTON 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  relief  of  Tania  Gil  Compton  in 
order  for  her  to  gain  U.S.  citizenship. 

Tania  Marcela  Gil,  born  May  28,  1975, 
was  adopted  by  Ben  and  Carol  Compton 
on  March  23,  1992,  in  Call,  Colombia. 
Her  younger  siblings  were  adopted  by 
the  Comptons  in  1989.  Whether  by  mis- 
take or  other  imknown  reasons,  Tania 
was  not  placed  for  adoption  with  her 
siblings  in  1989.  The  parents  did  not 
know  about  Tania  until  some  time 
after  her  siblings  learned  English. 

The  Comptons  decided  to  adopt  Tania 
to  keep  the  family  together.  Although 
they  started  the  paperwork  for  adop- 
tion prior  to  Tania's  16th  birthday,  the 
finalization  did  not  occur  until  after 
she  had  already  turned  16.  Since  the 
adoption  process  took  so  long,  she  is  le- 
gally ineligible  for  citizenship  through 
adoption. 


However,  in  order  to  keep  the  family 
together  and  to  provide  a  stable,  loving 
home  for  Tania,  with  the  help  of  the 
INS,  I  was  able  to  help  her  obtain  hu- 
manitarian i)arole  for  her  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  This  however,  does 
not  allow  Tania  permanent  status  to 
reside  in  the  United  States.  Two  years 
after  the  parole  is  issued  they  must  pe- 
tition for  additional  time  and  if  this  is 
not  granted,  Tania  would  have  to  re- 
turn to  Colombia  where  she  has  no 
home,  no  family. 

Tania  should  be  allowed  to  become  a 
United  States  citizen  so  that  she  may 
enjoy  the  citizenship  her  brother  and 
sisters  have  without  the  concern  of  one 
day  having  to  return  to  Colombia,  this 
bill  would  legally  classify  Tania  as  a 
child  in  order  for  her  to  be  allowed  to 
apply  for  U.S.  citizenship.  Tania  has 
fallen  through  the  cracks  and  she  de- 
serves the  assistance  this  private  relief 
bill  provides.* 


By    Mr.    PRYOR:    (for    himself,    Mr. 

REIGLE,        Mr.       DURENBEROER.       Mr. 

Rockefeller,     Mr.     McCain.     Mr. 

Cohen,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr. 

Leahy.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Graham,  and 

Mr.  SHELBY): 
S.  538.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish 
Federal  standards  for  long-term  care 
insurance  policies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LONG-TERM  CARE  INSURANCE  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators  RiE- 
gle,  durenberoer,  rockefeller, 
McCain,  Cohen,  Glenn,  Bryan,  Leahy, 
CONRAD,  Graham,  Shelby,  and  others 
in  introducing  today  the  Long-Term 
Insurance  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1993.  This  legislation  will  provide  basic 
Federal  consumer  protections  for  long- 
term  care  insurance. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  the  ongoing  efforts  and 
commitment  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
joining  me  today  in  introducing  this 
bill.  All  have  played  leadership  roles  on 
the  issue  of  health  insurance  for  older 
Americans  and  I  am  glad  to  be  working 
with  them. 

During  the  Pepper  Commission's 
struggle  to  find  solutions  to  our  long- 
term  care  problem  I  became  interested 
in  the  possibilities  that  private  long- 
term  care  insurance  may  hold.  Rec- 
ognizing that,  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture, the  public  sector  will  not  be  able 
to  comprehensively  meet  every  long- 
term  care  need  of  our  Nation,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  the  promotion 
and  regulation  of  private  long-term 
care  insurance. 

What  this  country  really  needs  is  a 
comprehensive  system  of  affordable 
long-term  care,  including  home  and 
community-based  care  and  nursing 
care.  As  the  administration  develops  a 
health  care  reform  proposal,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  long-term  care  will  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  debate.  And  to 
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the  extent  the  proposal  relies  on  the 
private  market,  I  would  expect  to  see 
the  inclusion  of  basic  consumer  protec- 
tions for  private  long-term  care  insur- 
ance. 

In  recent  years,  the  growth  in  the 
sales  of  these  policies  has  been  rapid. 
The  number  of  policies  sold,  and  the 
number  of  companies  selling  these  poli- 
cies, has  doubled  in  less  than  3  years. 
Long-term  care  insurance  policies  have 
Improved  over  the  past  few  years,  and 
continue  to  evolve.  Despite  the  gains 
that  have  been  made,  room  for  im- 
provement remains.  Many  policies  con- 
tain overly  restrictive  limitations  on 
benefits  and  do  not  meet  basic  stand- 
ards recommended  by  the  NAIC  [Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners]. 

There  is  also  room  for  improvement 
in  the  regulation  of  this  insurance.  The 
NAIC  has  made  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  model  standards.  However, 
recent  reports  from  the  HHS  inspector 
general  and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice [GAO]  indicate  that  many  States 
do  not  have  important  consumer  pro- 
tections in  place. 

The  GAO  found  that  most  policies 
contain  definitions  that  potentially 
limit  access  to  beneficiaries.  Such  defi- 
nitions can  eliminate  coverage  for  pol- 
icyholders who  would  otherwise  qualify 
for  benefits.  Also,  the  GAO  noted  that 
consumers  risk  unpredictable  premium 
Increases  that  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  retain  their  policies.  The  in- 
spector general  found  that  33  States  do 
not  provide  minimum  consumer  pro- 
tections. The  fact  that  States  axe 
adopting  these  standards  in  varying  de- 
grees and  a  lack  of  support  from  the  in- 
dustry for  these  standards  is  trouble- 
some. 

Already  at  risk  because  of  inadequate 
regulation  of  this  market  and  the  fear 
associated  with  long-term  care,  con- 
sumers confront  difficult  choices  in  the 
purchase  of  this  type  of  insurance.  It  is 
clear  that  consumers  face  even  more 
complexities  in  understanding  long- 
term  care  insurance  policies  than  they 
do  in  understanding  Medigap  policies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee, I  want  to  ensure  that  abuses  that 
have  plagued  the  Medigap  market  are 
not  repeated  in  the  long-term  care 
market.  Unfortunately,  we  are  already 
hearing  about  problems  that  we  cannot 
let  go  unaddressed. 

Mr.  President,  as  with  any  legrisla- 
tion  being  introduced,  this  bill  is  but 
the  first  step  in  the  legislative  process. 
We  have  attempted  to  craft  what  we 
believe  represents  a  fair  response  to 
the  varying  recommendations  of  con- 
sumers and  their  advocates,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners, the  insurance  industry  and 
the  insurance  agents. 

In  this  effort,  our  goal  has  always 
been  to  strike  the  appropriate  balance 
between  the  need  for  consumer  protec- 
tion with  the  need  to  assure  afford- 


ability.  With  that  in  mind,  each  of 
these  interested  parties  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  analyze  and  respond  to 
this  legislation.  I  look  forward  to  their 
comments  and  suggestions  on  how  we 
can  strengthen  this  legislation  and  as- 
sure these  important  consumer  protec- 
tions. 

The  Long-Term  Care  Insurance 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1993  is  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  the  National  Commit- 
tee to  Preserve  Social  Security  and 
Medicare,  Families  United  for  Senior 
Action,  and  Consumers  Union.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  by  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  a  summary  of  its  provi- 
sions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
S.  538 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "LonK-Term 
Care  Insurance  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1993". 

SEC.  2.  E8TABUSHMENT  OF  FEDERAL  STAND- 
ARDS FOR  LONG-TERM  CARE  INSUR- 
ANCE POUCIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"LONG-TERM  CARE  INSURANCE  STANDARDS 

"Sec.  1931.  (a)  Implementation  of  Policy 
Standards.— 

"(1)  In  general.— 

"(A)  New  ISSUES.- No  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  (as  defined  in  subsection  <!))  may 
be  issued,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  in  a  State 
on  or  after  the  date  specified  in  paragraph  (4) 
unless — 

"(i)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
State  has  established  a  regulatory  program 
that^ 

"(I)  provides  for  the  application  and  en- 
forcement of  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (3),  and 

"(II)  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (5), 

by  the  date  specified  in  paragraph  (4).  and 
the  policy  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
commissioner  or  superintendent  of  insurance 
under  such  program;  or 

"(ii)  if  the  State  has  not  established  such 
a  program,  the  policy  has  been  certified  by 
the  Secretary  (in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  establishes)  as 
meeting  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (3). 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  advertis- 
ing or  soliciting  with  respect  to  a  policy,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  shall  be  deemed  the  of- 
fering for  sale  of  the  policy. 

"(B)  Review  of  state  regulatory  pro- 
GRA.MS.— The  Secretary  periodically  shall  re- 
view regulatory  programs  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (AKi)  to  determine  if  they  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  the  application  and  en- 
forcement of  the  standards  established  under 
paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Sanctions.— Any  person  who  issues  or 
renews  a  policy,  on  or  after  the  date  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (4),  in  violation  of  para- 
graph (1).  is  subject  to  a  civil  money  penalty 
of  not  to  exceed  S25.(XX)  for  each  such  viola- 
tion. The  provisions  of' section  1128A  (other 
than  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 


other  than  subsection  (b))  shall  apply  to  a 
civil  money  penalty  under  this  paragraph  in 
the  same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to 
a  penalty  or  proceeding  under  section 
1128A(a). 

"(3)  Promulgation  of  standards.— 

"(A)  In  general.— If.  within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  (in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'NAIC')  promulgates  model  standards 
that  Incorporate  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (d)  through  (h),  such  standards  shall 
apply  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  Default.— If  the  NAIC  does  not  pro- 
mulgate the  model  standards  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  by  the  deadline  established  in  that 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate, 
within  12  months  after  such  deadline,  a  regu- 
lation that  provides  standards  that  incor- 
porate the  requirements  of  subsections  (d) 
through  (h)  and  such  standards  shall  be  ap- 
plied under  paragraph  (1). 

"(C)  Consultation.— In  establishing  stand- 
ards under  this  paragraph,  the  NAIC  or  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  a  working  group 
composed  of  representatives  of  issuers  of 
long-term  care  Insurance  policies,  consumer 
groups,  and  other  qualified  individuals.  Such 
representatives  shall  be  selected  in  a  manner 
so  as  to  assure  balanced  representation 
among  the  interested  groups. 

"(D)  Limited  preemption.— The  standards 
established  under  this  paragraph  preempt 
provisions  of  State  law  which  conflict  with 
such  standards,  but  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  preventing  a  State 
from  applying  standards  that  provide  greater 
protection  to  policyholders  of  long-term  care 
insurance  policies. 

"(4)  Deadline  for  application  of  stand- 
ards.- 

"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B),  the  date  specified  in  this  paragraph  for  a 
State  Is— 

"(1)  the  date  the  State  adopts  the  stand- 
ards established  under  paragraph  (3),  or 

"(ii)  1  year  after  the  date  such  standards 
are  first  established, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

"(B)  State  requiring  legislation.— In  the 
case  of  a  State  which  the  Secretary  identi- 
fies, in  consultation  with  the  NAIC,  as — 

"(i)  requiring  State  legislation  (other  than 
legislation  appropriating  funds)  in  order  for 
the  standards  established  under  paragraph 
(3)  to  be  applied,  but 

"(ii)  having  a  legislature  which  is  not 
scheduled  to  meet  in  1994  in  a  legislative  ses- 
sion in  which  such  legislation  may  be  consid- 
ered, 

the  date  specified  in  this  paragraph  is  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  legislative 
session  of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
on  or  after  January  1.  1994.  For  purposes  of 
the  previous  sentence,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
that  has  a  2-year  legislative  session,  each 
year  of  such  session  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
separate  regular  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 

"(5)  Additional  requirements  for  ap- 
proval of  state  regulatory  programs.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A)(1)(II),  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  for  a  State 
regulatory  program  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  Consumer  access  to  compliance  in- 
formation.— 

"(i)  In  general. — The  program  must  pro- 
vide for  consumer  access  to  complaints  filed 
with  the  State  commissioner  or  superintend- 
ent of  insurance  with  respect  to  long-term 
care  insurance  policies. 


"(ii)  CoNFiDENTiALrrv'.— The  access  pro- 
vided under  clause  (1)  shall  be  limited  to  the 
extent  required  to  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  the  identity  of  individual  policy- 
holders. 

"(B)  Access  to  other  information.— The 
program  must  provide  for  consumer  access 
to  information  reported  under  subsection 
(c)(4). 

"(C)  Process  for  approval  of  pre- 
miums.—The  program  must  provide  for  a 
process  for  approving  or  disapproving  pro- 
posed premium  increases  with  respect  to 
long-term  care  insurance  policies  and  must 
establish  a  policy  for  the  holding  of  public 
hearings  prior  to  approval  of  such  a  premium 
increase.  No  such  premium  Increase  shall  be 
approved  (or  deemed  approved)  unless  the 
proposed  increase  is  accompanied  by  an  ac- 
tuarial memorandum  which  supports  the  in- 
crease and  which  contains  such  information 
as  may  be  required  under  the  standards 
under  paragraph  (3). 

"(b)  Regulation  of  Sales  Practices.— 

"(1)  DUTY'  OF  good  FArrH  AND  FAIR  DEAL- 
ING.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Each  individual  who  is 
selling  or  offering  for  sale  a  long-term  care 
insurance  policy  has  the  duty  of  good  faith 
and  fair  dealing  to  the  purchaser  or  potential 
purchaser  of  such  a  policy. 

"(B)  Prohibited  practtices.— An  individual 
Is  considered  to  have  violated  subparagraph 
(A)  if  the  individual  engages  in  any  of  the 
following  practices: 

"(1)  Twisting.— Knowingly  making  any 
misleading  representation  or  incomplete  or 
fraudulent  comparison  of  any  health  care  in- 
surance policy  or  insurers  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing,  or  tending  to  induce,  any  person  to 
retain  or  effect  a  change  with  respect  to  a 
long-term  care  insurance  policy. 

"(ii)  High  pressure  tacttics.— Employing 
any  method  of  marketing  having  the  effect 
of.  or  intending  to.  induce  the  purchase  of 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  through 
undue  pressure. 

"(ill)  Cold  lead  advertising.— Making  use 
directly  or  indirectly  of  any  method  of  mar- 
keting which  fails  to  disclose  in  a  conspicu- 
ous manner  that  a  purpose  of  the  method  of 
marketing  is  solicitation  of  insurance  and 
that  contact  will  be  made  by  an  insurance 
agent  or  insurance  company. 

"(2)  Co.mpletion  of  medical  histories  pro- 
hibited.— A  person  who  is  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  a  long-term  care  insurance  policy 
may  not  complete  the  medical  history  por- 
tion of  an  application. 

"(3)  Prohibition  of  sale  or  issuance  to 
MEDICAID  beneficiaries.— A  person  may  not 
knowingly  sell  or  issue  a  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy  to  an  individual  who  is  eligi- 
ble for  medical  assistance  (other  than  only 
as  a  qualified  medicare  beneficiary)  under 
this  title. 

"(4)  Prohibition  of  sale  or  issuance  of 
duplic.\te  service  benefft  policies.— A  per- 
son may  not  sell  or  issue  a  service-benefit 
long-term  care  insurance  policy — 

"(A)  knowing  that  the  policy  provides  for 
coverage  that  duplicates  coverage  already 
provided  in  another  service-benefit  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  (unless  the  policy 
is  intended  to  replace  such  other  policy),  or 

"(B)  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  unless 
the  individual  (or  a  representative  of  the  in- 
dividual) provides  a  written  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  coverage  (i)  does  not  dupli- 
cate other  coverage  in  effect  under  a  service- 
benefit  long-term  care  insurance  policy  or 
(ii)  will  replace  another  service-benefit  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy. 
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In  this  paragraph,  the  term  'service-benefit 
long-term  care  insurance  policy'  means  a 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  which  pro- 
vides for  benefits  based  on  the  amount  and 
type  of  services  furnished,  rather  than  on  the 
amount  of  expenses  incurred. 

"(5)  Provision  of  outline  of  coverage.— 
No  person  may  sell  or  offer  for  sale  a  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  without  provid- 
ing to  the  purchaser  or  potential  purchaser 
(or  representative)  an  outline  of  coverage 
that  complies  with  the  standards  established 
under  subsection  (a)(3). 

"(6)  Crv'iL  money  penalty.— Any  person 
who  sells,  offers  for  sale,  or  issues  a  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  in  violation  of 
this  subsection  is  subject  to  a  civil  money 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  S25,(XX)  for  each  such 
violation.  The  provisions  of  section  1128A 
(other  than  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  other  than  subsection  (b))  shall  apply 
to  a  civil  money  penalty  under  this  para- 
graph in  the  same  manner  as  such  provisions 
apply  to  a  penalty  or  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 1128A(a). 

"(c)  Additional  Responsibilities  of  Issu- 
ers.— 

"(1)  Refiwd  of  premiums.— If  an  applica- 
tion for  a  long-term  care  insurance  policy  (or 
for  a  certificate  under  a  group  long-term 
care  insurance  policy)  is  denied  or  an  appli- 
cant returns  a  policy  or  certificate  within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  its  Issuance  pursuant  to 
subsection  (h).  the  issuer  shall  refund  to  the 
applicant,  not  later  than  30  days  aft«r  the 
date  of  the  denial  or  return,  any  premiums 
paid  with  respect  to  such  a  policy. 

"(2)  Mailing  of  policy.— If  an  application 
for  a  long-term  care  Insurance  policy  (or  for 
a  certificate  under  a  group  long-term  care 
insurance  policy)  is  approved,  the  issuer 
shall  transmit  to  the  applicant  the  policy  (or 
certificate)  of  insurance  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  approval. 

"(3)  Information  on  denials  of  claims.— If 
a  claim  under  a  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  is  denied,  the  issuer  shall,  within  60 
days  of  the  date  of  a  written  request  by  the 
policyholder  or  certificate-holder  (or  rep- 
resentative)— 

"(A)  provide  a  written  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  denial,  and 

"(B)  make  available  all  information  di- 
rectly relating  to  such  denial. 

"(4)  Reporting  of  information.— The  is- 
suer of  a  long-term  care  Insurance  policy 
shall  periodically  (not  less  often  than  annu- 
ally) report  to  the  Commissioner  or  super- 
intendent of  insurance  of  each  State  in 
which  the  policy  is  sold,  and  shall  make 
available  to  the  Secretary,  upon  request,  in- 
formation respecting — 

"(A)  the  long-term  care  insurance  policies 
of  the  issuer  that  are  In  force. 

"(B)  the  most  recent  premiums  for  such 
policies  and  the  premiums  imposed  for  such 
policies  during  the  previous  5-year  period, 

"(C)  the  lapse  rates,  replacement  rates, 
and  rescission  rates  for  policies  (by  agent), 
and 

"(D)  the  claims  denied  (as  a  percentage  of 
claims  submitted)  for  such  policies. 
Infonnation  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
reported  in  a  format  specified  in  the  stand- 
ards established  under  subsection  (a)(3)  to 
carry  out  this  subsection.  For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (C),  there  shall  not  be  included 
as  a  lapse  of  policy  such  a  lapse  due  to  the 
death  of  the  policyholder.  For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (Di.  there  shall  not  be  included 
as  a  denied  claim  a  claim  that  is  denied  sole- 
ly because  of  the  failure  to  meet  a  deduct- 
ible, waiting  period,  or  exclusionary  period. 


"(5)  Access  to  information.— Each  such  is- 
suer shall  provide  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commissioner  or  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance of  each  State  in  which  the  policy  is  sold 
such  information  as  the  Secretary,  Commis- 
sioner, or  superintendent,  may  request. 

"(6)  Provision  of  ol'tline  of  coverage  for 
RENEWALS.— Each  issuer  of  a  long-term  care 
insurance  policy  shall  provide,  at  the  time  of 
renewal  of  such  a  policy,  an  outline  of  cov- 
erage that  meets  the  applicable  standards  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(7)  Medical  assessments  for  the  elder- 
ly.—Before  issuing  a  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  to  an  applicant  who  is  75  years  of 
age  or  older,  if  the  policy  is  not  guaranteed 
issue  the  issuer  shall  obtain  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  A  report  of  a  physical  examination. 

"(B)  An  assessment  of  functional  capacity. 

"(C)  Copies  of  medical  records. 

"(8)  Civil  money  penalty.— Any  Issuer  of  a 
long-term  care  Insurance  policy  who— 

"(A)  fails  to  make  a  refund  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  fails  to  transmit  a  policy  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (2). 

"(C)  falls  to  provide,  make  available,  or  re- 
port Information  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3).  (4).  or  (5), 

"(D)  fails  to  provide  an  outline  of  coverage 
in  violation  of  paragraph  (6),  or 

"(E)  issues  a  policy  without  obtaining  cer- 
tain Information  in  violation  of  paragraph 
(7), 

Is  subject  to  a  civil  money  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  for  each  such  violation.  The 
provisions  of  section  1128A  (other  than  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  other 
than  subsection  (b))  shall  apply  to  a  civil 
money  penalty  under  this  paragraph  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  a 
penalty  or  proceeding  under  section  1128A(a). 

"(d)  Requiremen'ts  Relating  to  Rene»'- 
ability.— 

"(1)  In  general.— No  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  may  be  canceled  or  nonrenewed 
for  any  reason  other  than  nonpayment  of 
premium  or  material  misrepresentation. 

"(2)  CON-nNUATION   and  CONVERSION  RIGHTS 

for  group  policies.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Each  group  long-term 
care  Insurance  policy  shall  provide  covered 
individuals  with  a  basis  for  continuation  or 
conversion  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph. 

"(B)  Basis  for  continuation.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  a  policy  provides 
a  basis  for  continuation  of  coverage  if  the 
policy  maintains  coverage  under  the  existing 
group  policy  when  such  coverage  would  oth- 
erwise terminate  and  which  is  subject  only 
to  the  continued  timely  payment  of  premium 
when  due.  A  group  policy  which  restricts 
provision  of  benefits  and  services  to  or  con- 
tains incentives  to  use  certain  providers  or 
facility,  may  provide  continuation  benefits 
which  are  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
benefits  of  the  existing  group  policy. 

"(C)  Basis  for  conversion.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  a  policy  provides  a  basis 
for  conversion  of  coverage  if  the  policy  enti- 
tles each  individual— 

"(i)  whose  coverage  under  the  group  policy 
would  otherwise  be  terminated  for  any  rea- 
son, and 

"(ii)  who  has  been  continuously  insured 
under  the  policy  (or  group  policy  which  was 
replaced)  for  at  least  6  months  before  the 
date  of  the  termination, 
to  issuance  of  a  policy  providing  benefits 
identical  to.  substantially  equivalent  to.  or 
in  excess  of.  those  of  the  policy  being  termi- 
nated, without  evidence  of  insurability. 
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"(D)  Treatment  of  substantial  equiva- 
lence.—In  determining  under  this  paragraph 
whether  benefits  are  substantially  equiva- 
lent, there  shall  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  differences  between  managed  care  and 
non-managed  care  plans. 

••(E)  Group  replacement  of  policies.— If  a 
group  long-term  care  insurance  policy  is  re- 
placed by  another  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  purchased  by  the  same  policyholder, 
the  succeeding  issuer  shall  offer  coverage  to 
all  persons  covered  under  the  old  group  pol- 
icy on  its  date  of  termination.  Coverage 
under  the  new  group  policy  shall  not  result 
in  any  exclusion  for  preexisting  conditions 
that  would  have  been  covered  under  the 
group  policy  being  replaced. 

"(e)  Benefit  Standards.— 

"(1)  Use  of  standard  definitions  and  ter- 
minology AND  uniform  format.— 

•■(A)  Ln  general.— Eiich  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy  shall,  pursuant  to  standards 
established  under  subsection  (a)(3) — 

•'(i)  use  uniform  language  and  definitions, 
and 

•■(ii)  use  a  uniform  format  for  presenting 
the  outline  of  coverage  under  such  a  policy. 

■•(B)  Certain  variation  in  language  per- 
mitted.—Such  standards  may  permit  the  use 
of  non-uniform  language,  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent required  to  take  into  account  dif- 
ferences among  States  in  the  licensing  of 
nursing  facilities  and  other  providers  of 
long-term  care. 

•■(2)  Disclosure.— 

••(A)  Outline  of  coverage.- -The  outline  of 
coverage  for  each  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  shall  include  at  least  the  following: 

••(i)  A  description  of  the  principal  benefits 
and  coverage  under  the  policy. 

■■(ii)  A  statement  of  the  principal  exclu- 
sions, reductions,  and  limitations  contained 
in  the  policy. 

■•(iii)  A  statement  of  the  terms  under 
which  the  policy  (or  certificatei  may  be  con- 
tinued in  force  or  discontinued,  the  terms  for 
continuation  or  conversion,  and  any  reserva- 
tion in  the  policy  of  a  right  to  change  pre- 
miums. 

••(iv)  A  statement  that  the  outline  of  cov- 
erage is  a  summary  only,  not  a  contract  of 
insurance,  and  that  the  policy  (or  master 
policy)  contains  the  contractual  provisions 
that  govern. 

"(v)  A  statement  of  the  value  of  the  policy 
(determined  in  accordance  with  standard  es- 
tablished to  carry  out  this  subparagraph). 

'■(vil)  A  description  of  the  terms,  specified 
in  subsection  (h).  under  which  a  policy  or 
certificate  may  be  returned  and  premium  re- 
funded. 

■(vill)  Information  on  national  average 
costs  for  nursing  facility  and  home  health 
care  and  information  (in  graphic  form)  on 
the  relationship  of  the  benefits  provided 
under  the  policy  to  such  national  average 
costs. 

■■(ix)  A  statement  of  the  percentage  limit 
on  annual  premium  increases  that  is  pro- 
vided under  the  policy  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(8). 

•■(X)  Information  (in  graphic  form)  on  the 
projected  effect  of  inflation  on  the  value  of 
benefits  provided  under  the  policy  during  a 
period  of  at  least  20  years. 

■•(B)  Certificates.— A  certificate  issued 
pursuant  to  a  group  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  shall  include— 

•Ii)  a  description  of  the  principal  benefits 
and  coverage  provided  in  the  policy; 

■•(ii)  a  statement  of  the  principal  exclu- 
sions, reductions,  and  limitations  contained 
In  the  policy;  and 


■■(ill)  a  statement  that  the  group  master 
policy  determines  governing  contractual 
provisions. 

■■(C)  Long-term  care  as  part  of  life  in- 
surance.—In  the  case  of  a  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy  issued  as  a  part  of  or  a  rider 
on  a  life  insurance  policy,  at  the  time  of  pol- 
icy delivery  there  shall  be  provided  a  policy 
summary  that  includes— 

'•(i)  an  explanation  of  how  the  long-term 
care  benefits  interact  with  other  components 
of  the  policy  (including  deductions  from 
death  benefits): 

••(ii)  an  illustration  of  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits, the  length  of  benefit,  and  the  guaran- 
teed lifetime  benefits  (if  any)  for  each  cov- 
ered person;  and 

'■(iii)  any  exclusions,  reductions,  and  limi- 
tations on  benefits  of  long-term  care. 

•■(3)  Limiting  conditions  on  benefits;  mini- 
mum BENEFITS.— 

••(A)  Ln  general.— a  long-term  care  Insur- 
ance policy  may  not  condition  or  limit  eligi- 
bility— 

•■(i)  for  benefits  for  a  type  of  services  to 
the  need  for  or  receipt  of  any  other  services, 

••(ii)  for  any  noninstitutional  benefit  on 
the  medical  necessity  for  such  benefit. 

••(iii)  for  benefits  furnished  by  licensed  pro- 
viders on  compliance  with  conditions  which 
are  in  addition  to  those  required  for  licen- 
sure under  State  law.  or 

••(iv)  for  custodial  care  (if  covered  under 
the  policy)  only  (I)  to  care  provided  in  facili- 
ties which  provide  a  higher  level  of  care  or 
(U)  to  care  provided  in  facilities  which  pro- 
vide for  24-hour  or  other  nursing  care  not  re- 
quired in  order  to  be  licensed  by  the  State. 

••(B)  Home  health  care  services.— If  a 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  provides 
benefits  for  home  health  care  services,  the 
policy— 

••(i)  may  not  limit  such  benefits  to  services 
provided  by  registered  nurses  or  licensed 
practical  nurses; 

••(ii)  may  not  require  benefits  for  such 
services  to  be  provided  by  a  nurse  or  thera- 
pist that  can  be  provided  by  a  home  health 
aide  or  other  licensed  or  certified  home  care 
worker  acting  within  the  scope  of  the  work- 
er's licensure  or  certification; 

••(iii)  may  not  limit  such  benefits  to  serv- 
ices provided  by  agencies  or  providers  cer- 
tified under  title  XVIII;  and 

••(iv)  must  provide  benefits  for  personal 
care  services  (including  home  health  aide 
and  homemaker  services),  home  health  serv- 
ices, and  respite  care  in  an  individual •s 
home. 

••(C)  Nursing  facility  .services.— If  a  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  provides  benefits 
for  nursing  facility  services,  the  policy  must 
provide  such  benefits  with  respect  to  all 
nursing  facilities  that  are  licensed  in  the 
State. 

••(D)  Minimum  period  of  coverage.— Each 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  shall  pro- 
vide benefits  over  a  period  of  at  least  12  con- 
secutive months. 

••(4)  Prohibition  of  discrimination.— a 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  may  not 
treat  benefits  under  the  policy  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  with  Alzheimer's  disease,  with 
any  related  progressive  degenerative  demen- 
tia of  an  organic  origin,  or  with  any  organic 
or  inorganic  mental  illness  differently  from 
an  individual  having  another  medical  condi- 
tion for  which  benefits  may  be  made  avail- 
able. 

••(5)  Limitation  on  use  of  preexisting  con- 
dition limits.— 

••(A)  iNrriAL  issuance.— 

••(i)  Ln  general.— Subject  to  clause  (it),  a 
long-term  care  insurance  policy  may  not  ex- 


clude or  condition  benents  based  on  a  medi- 
cal condition  for  which  the  policyholder  re- 
ceived treatment  or  was  otherwise  diagnosed 
before  the  issuance  of  the  policy. 

••(ii)  6-month  limit.— a  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy  may  exclude  benefits  under  a 
policy,  during  its  first  6  months,  based  on  a 
condition  for  which  the  policyholder  re- 
ceived treatment  or  was  otherwise  diagnosed 
during  the  6  months  before  the  policy  be- 
came effective. 

••(B)  Replacement  policies.— If  a  long- 
term  care  insurance  policy  replaces  another 
long-term  care  insurance  policy,  the  issuer 
of  the  replacing  policy  shall  waive  any  time 
periods  applicable  to  preexisting  conditions, 
waiting  period,  elimination  periods  and  pro- 
bationary periods  in  the  new  policy  for  simi- 
lar benefits  to  the  extent  such  time  was 
spent  under  the  original  policy. 

••(6)  Use  of  functional  assessment.- 

••(A)  In  general.— Each  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy— 

••(i)  shall  determine  eligibility  for.  and 
level  of.  benefits  (other  than  for  nursing  fa- 
cility services)  available  under  the  policy 
based  on  a  professional  assessment  of  the 
policyholder's  functional  ability,  and 

••(ii)  shall  specify  the  level  (or  levels)  of 
functional  impairment  required  under  such 
an  assessment  to  obtain  benefits  other  than 
for  nursing  facility  services)  under  the  pol- 
icy. 

•'(B)  Appeals  prcxess.— Each  long-term 
care  insurance  policy  shall  provide  for  an  ap- 
peals process,  meeting  standards  established 
under  this  subsection,  for  individuals  who 
dispute  the  results  of  an  assessment  con- 
ducted under  this  paragraph. 

"(7)  Inflation  protection.— 

"(A)  Optional  rider  at  time  of  iNrriAL  is- 
suance.—E^ch  long-term  care  insurance  pol- 
icy shall  permit  the  policyholder,  at  the 
time  of  initial  sale,  an  option  of  providing 
for  inflation  protection  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B). 

••(B)     LNFLATION     protection     DESCRIBED.- 

The  inflation  protection  described  in  this 
subparagraph  provides,  at  the  time  of  each 
annual  renewal  of  a  policy,  for  an  increase  of 
a  specified  percentage  (but  not  less  than  5 
percent)  in  the  dollar  payment  levels  and  the 
maximum  payment  limit  on  benefit  coverage 
above  the  levels  or  limit  in  effect  during  the 
previous  policy  year.  In  applying  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  increases  shall  be  com- 
pounded annually  and  the  policy  may  pro- 
vide for  rounding  such  an  Increase  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  SI  (in  the  case  of  dollar 
payment  levels)  or  $100  (in  the  case  of  the 
maximum  payment  limit). 

••(8)  Specification  of  limits  on  premium 
INCREASES.— Each  long-term  care  insurance 
policy  shall  specify  a  limit  on  the  percentage 
increase  in  premiums  for  a  policy  that  may 
be  made  in  any  between  one  policy  year  and 
the  subsequent  policy  year. 

"(f)  Nonforfeiture.— 

••(1)  In  general.— E^ch  long-term  care  in- 
surance policy  shall  provide  that  if  the  pol- 
icy lapses  after  the  policy  has  been  in  effect 
for  a  minimum  period  (specified  under  the 
standards  under  subsection  (a)(3)).  the  policy 
will  provide  without  payment  of  any  addi- 
tional premiums  benefits  equal  to-- 

••(A)  a  percentage  (specified  under  such 
standards)  of  the  benefits  otherwise  avail- 
able at  term,  or 

••(B)  such  other  type  of  benefits  as  such 
standards  may  provide. 

"(2)  Establishment  of  standards.— The 
standards  under  subsection  (a)(3)— 

"(A)  may  not  provide  more  than  2  addi- 
tional types  of  benefits  under  paragraph 
(IxB).  and 


"(B)  may  provide  that  the  percentage  or 
amount  of  benefits  under  paragraph  (1)  must 
increase  based  upon  the  period  of  time  in 
which  the  policy  was  in  effect. 

■■(g)  Limit  of  Period  of  Contestability.— 
The  issuer  of  a  long-term  care  insurance  pol- 
icy may  not  cancel  such  a  policy  or  deny  a 
claim  under  the  policy  based  on  fraud  or  mis- 
representation relating  to  the  issuance  of 
the  policy  unless  notice  of  such  fraud  or  mis- 
representation is  provided  within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  policy. 

■•(h)  Right  To  Return  (Free  Look).— Each 
applicant  for  a  long-term  care  insurance  pol- 
icy shall  have  the  right  to  return  the  policy 
(or  certificate)  within  30  days  of  the  date  of 
its  delivery  (and  to  have  the  premium  re- 
funded) if,  after  examination  of  the  policy  or 
certificate,  the  applicant  is  not  satisfied  for 
any  reason. 

■■(i)  Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Policy 
Defined.— 

■■(1)  In  general.— In  this  section,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'long-term  care  insurance  policy' 
means  any  insurance  policy,  certificate,  or 
rider  advertised,  marketed,  offered,  or  de- 
signed to  provide  coverage  for  each  covered 
person  on  an  expense  incurred,  indemnity, 
prepaid,  or  other  basis,  for  one  or  more  diag- 
nostic, preventive,  therapeutic,  rehabilita- 
tive, maintenance  or  personal  care  services, 
provided  in  a  setting  other  than  an  acute 
care  unit  of  a  hospital.  Such  term  includes  a 
group  or  individual  annuity  or  life  insurance 
policy  or  rider  which  provides  directly  (or 
which  supplements)  long-term  care  insur- 
ance. 

"(2)  Policies  excluded.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (4),  the  term  ■long-term 
care  insurance  policy'  does  not  include  any 
medicare  supplemental  policy  (as  defined  in 
section  1882(g))  and  any  insurance  which  is 
offered  primarily  to  provide— 

■■(A)  basic  hospital  expense  coverage,  basic 
medical-surgical  expense  coverage,  hospital 
confinement  indemnity  coverage,  or  major 
medical  expense  coverage, 

■■(B)  disability  income  or  related  asset-pro- 
tection coverage, 

■■(C)  accident-only  coverage, 

'■(D)  specified  disease  or  specified  accident 
coverage,  or 

■■(E)  limited  benefit  health  coverage. 

■■(3)  Treatment  of  certain  life  insurance 
policies.— Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(4),  the  term  ■long-term  care  insurance  pol- 
icy' does  not  include  life  insurance  policies — 

•■(A)  which  accelerate  the  death  benefit 
specifically  for— 

'■(i)  one  or  more  of  the  qualifying  events  of 
terminal  illness, 

'■(ii)  medical  conditions  requiring  extraor- 
dinary medical  intervention,  or 

■■(iii)  permanent  institutional  confine- 
ment; 

■■(B)  which  provide  the  option  of  a  lumpy- 
sum  payment  for  those  benefits;  and 

■■(C)  in  which  neither  the  benefits  nor  the 
eligibility  for  the  benefits  is  conditioned 
upon  the  receipt  of  long-term  care. 

■■(4)  Lnclusion  of  policies  marketed  as 
LONG-TER.M  CARE  INSURANCE.— The  term  ■long- 
term  care  insurance  policy"  also  means  any 
product  which  is  advertised,  marketed,  or  of- 
fered as  long-term  care  insurance.". 

(b)  Report  on  Assessment  Methods  for 
FUNCTIONAL  ABILITY.— Within  2  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
different  methods  that  may  be  used  to  con- 
duct assessments  of  functional  ability  de- 
scribed in  section  1931(e)(6)(A)  of  the  Social 


Security  Act  and  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  each  of  such  methods. 

(c)  Report  on  Solvency  PROTEcnoN.— 
Within  2  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  standards  that  may  be  ap- 
plied to  assure  the  solvency  of  insurers  with 
respect  to  long-term  care  insurance  policies. 

(d)  Study  of  Standard  Measure  of  Value 
FOR  Long-Term  Care  Insurance  Policies.— 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  provide  for  a  study  to  develop  a  stand- 
ard measure  of  value  for  long-term  care  in- 
surance policies.  Within  2  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  such  study. 

SEC.  3.  INCREASE  IN  FUNDING  FOR  LONG-TERM 
CARE  INSURANCE  INFORMATION. 
COUNSELLNG,  AND  ASSISTANCE. 

The  subsection  (f)  of  section  4360  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990 
relating  to  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  grants  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  the  following:  "and  an  ad- 
ditional $20,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1994.  1995.  and  1996,  to  fund  such  grant  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  providing  informa- 
tion, counseling,  and  assistance  relating  to 
the  procurement  of  adequate  and  appropriate 
long-term  care  insurance". 

Summary  of  S.  538:  Long-Term  Care 
Insurance  Consumer  Protection  Act 

1.  consumer  access  to  INFORMA-nON 

Requires  states  to  make  available  to  con- 
sumers information  regarding: 

Complaints  received  with  respect  to  long- 
term  care  insurance  fxslices 

The  number  of  policies  sold  by  company 

The  most  recent  premiums  for  each  policy 
sold  in  the  state 

The  lapse  and  replacement  rates  for  poli- 
cies 

The  number  of  policy  rescissions 

The  claims  denied  as  a  percentage  of 
claims  submitted  (excluding  claims  denied 
because  the  policyholder  has  not  met 
deductibles  or  waiting  pyeriods) 

Why  Needed:  Most  states  do  not  maintain 
separate  files  on  long-term  care  insurance 
complaints,  making  it  virtually  impossible 
for  consumers  to  get  good,  objective  infor- 
mation about  the  reputation  and  quality  of  a 
particular  company  or  agent.  Consumers 
have  the  right  to  know  basic  information 
about  long-term  care  insurance  before  they 
spend  their  hard-earned  dollars. 

2.  INFLATION  PROTECTION 

Requires  all  policies  to  offer  an  inOation 
protection  feature  that  provides  for  an  in- 
crease of  a  specified  percentage  not  less  than 
5  percent  in  the  policy's  dollar  payment  lev- 
els and  maximum  payment  limit.  The  in- 
creases are  to  be  compounded  annually. 

Why  Needed:  Consumers  should  have  the 
option  to  purchase  infiation  protection  and 
should  be  informed  as  to  how  benefits  are 
eroded  without  this  type  of  protection.  How- 
ever, to  assure  consumer  fiexibility  and  af- 
fordability,  this  legislation  does  not  require 
all  policies  to  have  infiation  protection.  As- 
suming a  conservative  inflation  estimate  of  5 
percent  per  year,  without  inflation  protec- 
tion a  long-term  care  insurance  policy  bene- 
fit is  eroded  by  50  percent  in  just  10  years. 
Seniors  pour  thousands  of  dollars  per  year 
into  these  policies  only  to  find  that  their 
benefits  have  been  whittled  away,  just  when 
they  need  protection  the  most. 

3.  NONFORFEITURE  BENEFITS 

Requires  each  policy  to  contain  a  nonfor- 
feiture benefit  which  conforms  to  one  of  the 


3  nonforfeiture  models  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners (NAIC).  At  least  one  of  the  models 
identified  by  the  NAIC  must  be  a  reduced 
paid-up  model  whereby  policyholders  would 
be  guaranteed  a  specified  percentage  of  bene- 
fits after  a  certain  vesting  period.  Similar  to 
a  whole  life  policy  or  a  home  mortgage,  a 
nonforfeiture  benefit  for  long-term  care  in- 
surance would  assure  that  a  policyholder  did 
not  have  to  forfeit  vested  equity  in  a  policy 
should  the  policy  lapse. 

Why  Needed:  Because  long-term  care  poli- 
cies are  typically  held  for  10  or  20  years  be- 
fore their  benefits  are  used,  the  possibility  of 
a  policy  lapsing  during  this  period  is  signifi- 
cant. For  example,  assuming  a  conservative 
lapse  rate  of  10  percent  per  year,  only  7  per- 
cent of  policies  purchased  at  age  65  are  still 
in  force  at  age  85,  when  they  are  most  likely 
to  need  the  coverage. 

When  a  long-term  care  insurance  policy 
lapses,  the  policyholder  forfeits  a  significant 
amount  of  equity  which  has  been  built  up  to 
pre-fund  future  needs.  Individuals  often  pay 
into  long-term  care  insurance  policies  for  10, 
15,  20  years  or  more  only  to  find  that  a  pre- 
mium increase  suddenly  makes  the  pxslicy 
unaffordable.  When  this  happens,  policy- 
holders surrender  years  of  equity  and  are  left 
with  no  long-term  care  protection  whatso- 
ever. 

4.  MARKETING  ABUSES 

a.  Elxplicitly  prohibits  "churning"  whereby 
an  individual  is  pressured  into  switching 
policies  in  order  for  the  agent  to  capture  a 
new  sales  commission. 

Why  Needed:  When  an  individual  drops  an 
old  policy  to  buy  a  new  policy,  they  will  be 
forced  to  meet  new  preexisting  condition 
waiting  periods,  during  which  time  they  will 
not  be  covered  by  insurance. 

b.  Explicitly  prohibits  high  pressure  sales 
tactics. 

Why  Needed:  Using  threats,  or  capitalizing 
on  the  fear  of  financial  catastrophe  associ- 
ated with  going  into  a  nursing  home  should 
not  be  tolerated,  particularly  with  the  frail 
elderly. 

c.  Prohibits  agents  from  filling  in  the  med- 
ical history  portion  of  an  application. 

Why  Needed:  There  is  evidence  of  problems 
with  agents  who  fill  in  medical  history  ques- 
tions incorrectly.  If  an  agent  incorrectly  an- 
swers these  questions  on  behalf  of  an  appli- 
cant, and  applicant  would  likely  face  the 
possibility  of  having  claims  denied  at  a  later 
date  on  the  basis  that  the  applicant  mis- 
represented his/her  health  status  at  the  time 
of  application. 

d.  Prohibits  sale  of  a  long-term  care  insur- 
ance policy  to  an  individual  who  is  eligible 
for  Medicaid.  An  exception  is  made  for  quali- 
fied Medicare  beneficiaries  (QMBs). 

Why  Needed:  Medicaid  beneficiaries,  by 
definition,  already  received  comprehensive 
coverage  for  long-term  care  services  without 
cost-sharing  requirements. 

5.  OUTLINE  OF  COVERAGE 

Requires  the  NAIC  to  develop  insurers  to 
provide  a  standardized  outline  of  coverage 
which  states: 

The  principal  benefits  and  exclusions  under 
the  policy 

Graphic  information  on  national  average 
nursing  home  and  home  health  care  costs 
and  their  relationship  to  benefits  provided 
under  the  policy 

Graphic  information  on  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion on  benefits  provided  under  the  policy 
over  at  least  a  20  year  period 

A  statement  that  the  premiums  for  the 
policy  will  not  increase  more  than  a  speci- 
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fied  percentage  durinsr  any  pven  calendar 
year  <the  percentage  specified  will  be  devel- 
oped by  the  insurer  and  may  not  be  ex- 
ceeded) 

Why  Needed:  Currently,  many  insurance 
companies  have  devised  their  own  outline  of 
coverage  which  is  very  different  in  format 
and  content  than  other  companies,  making 
it  very  difficult  for  individuals  to  compare 
policy  provisions.  In  addition,  consumers 
generally  do  not  receive  any  information 
about  how  the  benefits  under  the  policy  com- 
pare to  average  costs  of  such  benefits,  or  how 
much  the  policy  can  be  expected  to  be  worth 
over  time.  The  requirement  to  disclose  maxi- 
mum annual  premium  increases  under  the 
policy  will  bring  predictability  and  account- 
ability. 

6.  GLARANTEED  RENEWABILITY 

Requires  all  policies  to  be  guaranteed  re- 
newable. Policies  could  only  be  cancelled  for 
nonpayment  of  premium  or  material  mis- 
representation. 

Why  Needed:  Some  states  still  allow  insur- 
ers to  cancel  long-term  care  insurance  poli- 
cies because  the  health  of  the  policyholder 
has  deteriorated.  Guaranteed  renewability 
prevents  insurers  from  suddenly  dropping 
coverage  for  policyholders  who  are  no  longer 
considered  "profitable". 

7.  STANDARD  DEFINITIONS  AND  TER.MINOLOGY 

Requests  the  NAIC  to  develop,  within  12 
months  of  enactment,  standard  definitions 
and  terminology  for  benefits  used  in  long- 
term  care  insurance  policies. 

Why  Needed:  Today,  frivolous  variations  in 
policy  definitions  leave  consumers  confused 
and  highly  susceptible  to  high  pressure  sales 
pitches  which  try  to  convince  them  that 
their  coverage  is  substandard.  Consumers 
have  the  right  to  know  that  "home  health 
care",  for  example,  means  the  same  thing  in 
every  policy  so  that  they  can  make  true 
comparisons  based  upon  benefit  levels  and 
price. 

8.  PRIOR  INSTITirnONALIZATION 

Prohibits  the  imposition  of  prior  hos- 
pitalization requirements  on  the  receipt  of 
benefits.  Also  prohibits  the  use  of  prior  insti- 
tutionalization (i.e..  a  nursing  home  stay)  re- 
quirements on  the  receipt  on  non-institu- 
tional (i.e..  home  and  community  care)  bene- 

nts. 

Why  Needed:  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
NAIC  model  act  contains  a  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  prior  institutionalization,  several 
states  have  not  adopted  this  provision  and 
several  insurers  (large  and  small)  still  sell 
policies  that  restrict  eligibility  for  benefits 
upon  a  stay  in  the  hospital  (usually  3  days) 
or  a  prior  stay  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility 
A  prior  hospitalization  requirement  effec- 
tively excludes  two-thirds  of  the  policy- 
holders from  receiving  nursing  home  bene- 
nts. 

9.  HOME  HEALTH  CARE 

Prohibits  limiting  such  benefits  to  services 
provided  to  RNs  or  LPNs  or  to  Medicare-cer- 
tified agencies  and  facilities.  Prohibits  ex- 
clusion of  personal  care  services,  such  as 
home  health  aide  and  respite  care.  Requires 
use  of  a  functional  assessment  tool  for  home 
care  eligibility.  Provide  policyholders  with 
an  explicit  right  to  appeal  denials  for  home 
care  eligibility. 

Why  Needed:  Restricting  home  health  care 
services  to  specific  providers  or  Medicare- 
certified  facilities  severely  limits  the  op- 
tions of  the  policyholders.  Often,  policy- 
holders do  not  need  skilled  nursing  care: 
rather,  they  need  assistance  with  the  activi- 
ties of  daily  living,  things  such  as  bathing. 


walking,  feeding,  toileting,  and  eating.  In 
addition.  Medicare-certified  facilities  are  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  and  they  often  have 
long  waiting  lists.  Policyholders  should  have 
the  right  to  use  their  benefits  at  any  license 
nursing  or  home  health  facility  in  the  state. 

11.  TIMELY  PROVISION  OF  INFXJRMATION 

Requires: 

a.  insurers  to  refund  premiums  m  policy- 
holders within  30  days  of  an  application  de- 
nial or  return  under  the  free  look  period. 

b.  insurers  to  transmit  the  policyholder, 
within  30  days  of  a  policy  application  ap- 
proval, a  copy  of  the  actual  policy  or  certifi- 
cate. 

c.  insurers  to  give  written  notice,  wlbhin  60 
days  of  a  claim  denial,  the  reasons  for  such 
denial.  Insurers  must  also  make  available  to 
policyholders  all  information  directly  relat- 
ing to  such  denial. 

d.  insurers  to  obtain,  prior  to  the  issuance 
of  a  policy,  a  physical  exam  report,  a  func- 
tional capacity  assessment,  or  medical 
records  for  all  applicants  age  75  or  older. 

Why  Needed:  Policyholders  have  the  right 
to  know  why  their  claims  were  denied  in  a 
timely  manner  and  to  have  timely  refund  of 
premiums  when  appropriate.  There  have 
been  documented  instances  where  insurers 
delay  timely  information  or  refunds  in  order 
to  buy  time  or  discourage  the  policyholder 
from  getting  payment.  Many  policyholders 
are  frail  elderly  individuals  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  fight  the  insurance  company,  or  wait 
months  for  payment.  Because  nursing  home 
stays  are  very  expensive,  delay  in  receiving 
claims  payments  can  quickly  result  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  individual  and  increased  gov- 
ernment costs  through  Medicaid. 

12.  COL'NSEUNG 

Provides  a  S20  million  authorization  for 
states  to  establish  long-term  care  insurance 
counseling  programs. 

Why  Needed:  Counseling  programs  now 
exist  in  several  states  and  have  proven  to  be 
a  valuable  and  cost  effective  resource  for 
consumers  seeking  to  get  objective  informa- 
tion about  policies.* 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  538,  the  Long-Term 
Care  Insurance  Consumer  Protection 
Act.  This  bill  provides  minimum  stand- 
ards for  private,  long-term  care  insur- 
ance to  protect  individuals  who  want 
to  purchase  policies  consistent  with 
their  individual  needs  and  resources.  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Aging 
Committee,  Senator  Pryor.  for  his 
continuing  leadership  in  this  area. 

THE  CURRENT  CO.Vl>LlCATED  MARKFTf 

The  long-term  care  insurance  market 
today,  in  Michigan  and  across  the 
country,  is  confusing  and  the  potential 
for  abuse  is  high,  particularly  because 
information  that  consumers  need  to 
purchase  policies  is  not  readily  avail- 
able. Its  not  easy  to  make  compari- 
sons in  benefits  and  price  among  dif- 
ferent policies.  Materials  explaining 
benefits  use  different  terminology  and 
formats  that  add  to  confusion.  Seniors 
and  other  purchasers  must  sort 
through  a  maze  of  limitations,  waivers, 
and  charges.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  no  wonder  some  buy 
policies  that  do  not  meet  their  needs  or 
adequately  protect  them  against  the 
high  costs  of  long-term  care.  People 
too  often  make  decisions  out  of  fear 


and  spend  large  sums  but  get  little  or 
no  return. 

Several  studies  by  the  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  and  inspector  gen- 
eral underscore  the  need  for  action. 
Among  other  things,  these  studies  out- 
line abuses  in  sales  practices  such  as 
pressuring  people  to  switch  to  policies 
that  require  them  to  meet  new  require- 
ments before  receiving  benefits.  In 
some  cases,  purchasers  are  provided  lit- 
tle or  no  information  about  policies 
that  they  are  considering.  Objective  in- 
formation about  the  quality  and  cov- 
erage of  a  particular  policy  is  needed  in 
a  timely  fashion. 

Many  policies  are  also  limited  in 
their  coverage  and  can  be  very  expen- 
sive. Some  policies  can  be  canceled 
with  little  notice.  Others  have  institu- 
tionalization requirements  before  bene- 
fits can  be  collected  and  have  limited 
choices  concerning  the  type  of  care  one 
can  receive.  In  some  cases,  policies  ap- 
pear to  be  designed  so  an  individual  is 
not  likely  to  receive  benefits.  We  have 
even  heard  stories  of  where  one  of  the 
most  vulnerable  groups — low-income 
seniors — have  been  pressured  to  buy 
policies,  even  though  they  are  eligible 
for  comprehensive  benefits  under  Med- 
icaid. These  are  problems  similar  to 
those  prevalent  in  the  Medigap  insur- 
ance market  which  prompted  Congress 
to  enact  reforms.  We  must  act  here  as 
well. 

Nationally,  more  than  31.2  million 
people  are  age  65  and  over  and  35.9  mil- 
lion citizens  are  disabled.  In  Michigan, 
more  than  I.l  million  people  are  age  65 
and  over  and  1.5  million  persons  have 
physical  or  mental  disability.  Seniors 
and  the  disabled  community  are  at 
high  risk  for  meeting  long-term  health 
care.  These  demographics  should  be  a 
force  for  change.  Future  increases  in 
the  number  of  patients  requiring  these 
services  underscore  the  need  for  a 
sound  and  efficient  system. 

MICHIGAN  CASE 

Mr.    President,    I    want    to    tell    the 
story  about  the  case  of  a  Michigan  cou- 
ple  that  illustrates   the  need  for  the 
Long-Term  Care   Insurance   Consun 
Protection  Act. 

An  insurance  agent  visited  the  home 
of  an  elderly  Michigan  couple  and. 
without  examining  the  couples'  current 
health  insurance  policies,  advised  the 
couple  that  they  should  purchase  long- 
term  care  and  Medicare  supplemental 
coverage.  The  couple  informed  the 
agent  they  already  had  four  Medir  : 
insurance  policies,  one  long-tei-m  t 
and  two  home  health  care  policies  but 
the  agent  said  their  insurance  was  in- 
adequate and  persuaded  the  couple  to 
purchase  long-term  nursing  home  in- 
surance. The  couple  gave  the  agent  a 
check  for  $5,800.11  and  $11  in  cash.  The 
agent  cashed  the  check  and  bought  two 
Medicare  supplemental  policies  and 
two  life  insurance  policies.  The  elderly 
bought,  on  the  advice  of  the  insurance 
agent  who  did  not  review  their  existing 


coverage,    expensive    duplicative    cov- 
erage. 

The  long-term  care  insurance  market 
is  new  and  growing,  making  it  even 
more  important  that  we  act  now.  The 
legislation  we  reintroduce  today  will 
continue  the  debate  on  this  very  im- 
portant issue.  People  who  can  afford 
long-term  care  policies  need  basic  pro- 
tections so  that  policies  are  appro- 
priate and  affordable. 

THE  IX)NG-TERM  CARE  INSURANCE  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  uses  a  model 
similar  to  that  used  to  enact  important 
reforms  to  the  Medigap  supplemental 
insurance  market  several  years  ago. 
Specifically,  the  legislation  provides  a 
mechanism  for  developing  national 
standards  for  long-term  care  policies. 
The  model  standards  will  be  developed 
through  the  State  insurance  commis- 
sioners with  input  from  consumer 
groups.  Medicare  beneficiaries,  insur- 
ers, and  others.  These  national  stand- 
ards include  protections  regarding 
sales  practices,  access  to  information, 
and  policy  coverage  issues.  The  bill 
also  expands  current  enforcement  ca- 
pacity and  authority  as  well  as  pro- 
vides grants  to  States  for  counseling. 

In  the  past,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  unnecessarily  imposing  financial 
penalties  on  insurers  selling  non- 
approved  policies  in  States  that  do  not 
adopt  the  model  simplification  regula- 
tion. But  in  this  case,  recent  studies 
show  that  States  have  not  adopted  the 
existing  model  regulation  developed  by 
the  State  Insurance  Commission  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  The  voluntary,  State- 
by-State  approach  to  regulation  is  re- 
sulting in  drastic  differences  in 
consumer  protection  and  minimum 
standards  in  many  States.  While  my 
home  State  of  Michigan  has  been  ac- 
tive in  passing  State  laws  intended  to 
protect  citizens  in  this  area,  all  States 
have  not.  Some  uniformity  is  needed  so 
citizens  are  informed  about  their 
choices  and  afforded  basic  protections. 

In  introducing  the  Long-Term  Care 
Insurance  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1993  today,  we  welcome  comments  and 
suggestions  about  this  bill.  The  exist- 
ing model  regulation  developed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  was  used  in  designing 
the  legislation.  But  there  are  other  is- 
sues to  be  considered  such  as  how  to 
ensure  enforcement.  simplification 
methods,  and  the  need  for  more  infor- 
mation on  long-term  care  options. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  Consumers 
Union.  Families  U.S.A.,  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  and  the 
National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare.  As  I  have  in  the 
past.  I  also  intend  to  work  closely  with 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  as  well  as  the  Michigan 
Insurance  Bureau.  I  know  insurers  are 
concerned  that  this  is  a  new  market 
where  products  are  constantly  chang- 
ing and  Improving.  But  we  need  some 


minimum  standards.  And  in  fact,  this 
bill  would  still  allow  such  innovation 
in  the  current  market  to  occur.  We  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with  all  inter- 
ested individuals  and  groups  as  we  re- 
fine and  improve  the  bill. 

Choosing  a  long-term  care  policy  is 
an  important  decision  and  it  can  also 
be  a  complicated  one.  I  believe  this 
proposal  puts  into  place  a  mechanism 
for  significantly  reducing  the  potential 
for  abusive  sales  practices  in  the  long- 
term  care  market  and  making  sure 
that  reasonably  priced  and  high  qual- 
ity insurance  products  are  sold. 

The  Long-Term  Care  Insurance 
Consumer  Protection  Act  is  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  addressing  our  Na- 
tion's long-term  care  health  care 
needs,  but  further  action  is  needed.  We 
need  a  comprehensive  strategy  for  pro- 
viding long-term  care  services  which 
incorporates  the  roles  of  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sector  such  as  the  one 
proposed  last  year  in  the  Long-Term 
Care  Family  Protection  Act.  This 
strategy  should  allow  individuals  fiexi- 
bility  to  best  meet  their  own  needs  by 
building  on  the  existing  support  they 
get  from  their  families  and  commu- 
nities. I  will  continue  to  work  in  Con- 
gress to  ensure  access  to  high  quality 
long-term  care  services  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
Senators  Pryor  and  Daschle  for  their 
leadership  in  this  area.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  them  to  enact  this  im- 
portant legislation  for  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens  and  disabled  persons.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  us  in  cosponsoring  the  Long-Term 
Care  Insurance  Consumer  Protection 
Act  to  ensure  affordable  high-quality 
long-term  care  for  Americans.* 


By  Mr.  FORD: 
S.  539.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  Practices  Act  to  require  any 
change  proposed  at  the  time  of  renewal 
of  a  franchise  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
motor  fuel  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  to 
ensure  fairness  and  balance  in  the  ap- 
plication of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

PETROLEUM  MARKETING  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Petroleum  Marketing 
Reform  Act.  Last  Congress,  there  were 
two  proposals  to  reform  the  Petroleum 
Marketing  Practices  Act.  S.  672,  intro- 
duced in  1991.  represented  a  first  at- 
tempt at  drafting  meaningful  reform  of 
this  statute,  which  is  designed  to  bal- 
ance bargaining  power  between  fran- 
chisers, which  are  often  large  oil  com- 
panies, and  franchisees,  which  are 
often  small,  independent  gas  station 
owners.  Over  the  course  of  about  18 
months,  a  compromise  was  negotiated 
between  petroleum  markets,  service 
station  dealers,  jobbers,  and  other  af- 
fected parties  in  the  petroleum  mar- 
keting industry.  This  compromise  was 
refiected  in  S.  2656.  introduced  in  1992. 


Senator  Krueger  and  I  reintroduced 
this  compromise  bill  again  this  year  in 
the  form  of  S.  338.  The  Senate  Energy 
Committee  has  already  held  hearings 
on  this  measure  this  year. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  rep- 
resents the  precompromise  version  of 
this  legislation.  My  purpose  for  intro- 
ducing it  today  is  to  preserve  my  op- 
tions and  offer  a  contrast  to  S.  338,  the 
Petroleum  Marketing  Practices  Act 
amendments.  S.  338  would  be  law  today 
if  it  were  not  for  the  efforts  of  a  single, 
large  oil  company  which  seeks  to  de- 
rail any  efforts  at  PMPA  reform.  This 
single,  large  oil  company  is  seeking 
greater  protection  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  form  of  an  expanded 
Federal  preemption  clause — much 
greater  Federal  protection  than  pro- 
vided under  the  preemption  clause  of  S. 
338.  An  identical  bill— S.  2656  from  the 
last  Congress — passed  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Energy  Committees  last 
year.  Only  parliamentary  maneuvering 
at  the  behest  of  this  single,  large  oil 
company  prevented  this  bill  from  be- 
coming law. 

This  same  oil  company  now  seeks 
support  to  prevent  S.  338  from  passing 
the  Energy  Committee,  or  in  the  alter- 
native, to  find  a  sponsor  to  offer 
amendments  which  gut  the  Federal 
preemption  provisions  of  S.  338  by  cre- 
ating huge  exceptions.  In  other  words, 
we  are  seeing  more  of  the  same  games 
as  we  saw  last  Congress. 

These  attempts  to  gut  S.  338  are  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  me.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  obtain  consensus  in  moving 
this  bill  forward.  I  will  continue  to  do 
so.  But  if  it  becomes  clear  that  this  is 
no  longer  possible,  it  may  be  best  for 
me  to  seek  other  means  of  passing  the 
compromise  reflected  in  S.  338.  It  may 
also  be  best  for  me  to  go  back  to  the 
PMPA  proposal  which  existed  before 
the  compromise,  and  to  seek  par- 
liamentary advantage  in  offering  this 
original  bill  in  a  manner  which  allows 
for  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducing  this  ear- 
lier version  of  PMPA  reform  to  provide 
adequate  notice  to  niy  colleagues.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  advance  the  debate 
on  PMPA  reform  and.  at  a  minimum, 
help  preserve  my  options  and  the  op- 
tions of  those  seeking  real  PMPA  re- 
form. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  539 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Petroleum 
Marketing  Reform  Act  of  1993 '. 

SEC.  2.  DEFINITION  OF  FRANCHISE. 

•Section  lOl(l)iB)  of  the  Petroleum  Market- 
ing Practices  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2801(1  MB))  is 
amended— 
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(1)  in  clause  (11).  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end; 

(2)  by  redesignating:  clause  (Hi)  as  clause 
(Iv):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  aRer  clause  (11)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(lil)  any  contract  between  the  parties  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (i).  (ii).  (iii).  and  (iv)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  that  is  economically  nec- 
essary to  the  operation  of  the  franchise: 
and". 

SEC.  3,  GROUNDS  FOR  NONRENEWAL  IN  CERTAIN 
CASE. 

Section  102(b)(3)(A)  of  the  Petroleum  Mar- 
keting Practices  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2802(b)(3)(A)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (i).  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end: 

(2)  In  clause  (ii).  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(lil)  the  changes  or  additions  are  fair  and 
reasonable.". 

ffiC.  4.  NEGOTIATION  OF  UNDERLYING  LEASE. 

Section  102(c)  of  the  Petroleum  Marketing 
Practices  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2802(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  loss  of  the  right  of  the  franchisor  to 
grant  possession  of  the  leased  marketing 
premises  through  expiration  of  an  underly- 
ing lease,  if— 

"(A)  the  franchise  was  notified  in  writing, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  term  of 
the  then  existing  franchise — 

"(1)  of  the  duration  of  the  underlying  lease: 
and 

"(ii)  of  the  fact  that  the  underlying  lease 
might  expire  and  not  be  renewed  during  the 
term  of  the  franchise  (in  the  case  of  termi- 
nation) or  at  the  end  of  the  term  (in  the  case 
of  nonrenewal );  and 

"(B)  in  any  case  in  which  the  franchisor 
has  an  option  to  renew  the  underlying  lease 
or  purchase  the  premises,  the  franchisor— 

"(1)  provides,  not  later  than  90  days  before 
the  date  on  which  the  option  expires,  the 
franchisee  with  the  name,  address,  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  owner  or  lessor  of  the 
premises:  and 

"(ii)  agrees  not  to  use  this  paragraph  as  a 
ground  for  nonrenewal  or  termination  during 
any  term  during  which  the  franchise  is  able 
to  retain  possession  of  the  premises  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
owner  or  lessor  of  the  premises;". 


By   Mr.    WELLSTONE   (for   him- 
self, Mr.   Kohl,  and  Mr.  Sar- 

BANES): 
S.J.  Res.  59.  A  joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion should  refrain  from  further  proc- 
essing of  restructuring  proceedings 
pursuant  to  Order  No.  636  until  60  days 
after  the  submission  to  Congress  of  the 
study  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  the  economic  impact  of  the  order  on 
residential,  commercial,  and  other  end- 
users  of  natural  gas.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

ENERGY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  my  opposition  to  unfair 
and  unjustified  energy  price  hikes 
which  are  being  imposed  upon  Amer- 
ican consumers.  I  am  not  speaking 
about  the  President's  proposed  energy 


use  tax.  a  proposal  which  has  been 
made  in  the  full  light  of  public  scru- 
tiny. I  am  speaking  about  a  much  more 
hidden  price  increase  being  imposed 
upon  natural  gas  consumers  in  my 
State  and  in  many  other  States  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

Last  year,  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  issued  Order  No. 
636.  Through  this  order.  FERC  sought 
to  go  beyond  congressional  legislation 
deregulating  the  natural  gas  industry 
and  completely  reorder  the  way  gas  is 
bought  and  sold  in  the  interstate  mar- 
ket. A  critical  part  of  the  order  trans- 
forms pipelines,  which  had  tradition- 
ally bought  and  sold  gas,  into  common 
carriers  shipping  gas  owned  by  others. 
Under  this  new  scheme,  consumers  will 
be  charged  separately  for  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  the  price  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  itself.  But  FERC's  order  has 
its  costs.  Old  take-or-pay  contracts 
have  to  be  bought  out  with  the  buyout 
costs  passed  on  to  the  consumers,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  tune  probably  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

In  addition,  fixed  costs,  which  used 
to  be  recovered  from  users  of  natural 
gas  based  on  the  amount  of  gas  used, 
will  now  be  paid  up  front  by  consumers 
regardless  of  how  much  or  how  little 
gas  they  consume. 

Mr.  President,  setting  aside  the  pros 
and  cons  of  FERC's  desire  to  restruc- 
ture the  gas  industry,  how  the  order  al- 
locates economic  costs  raises  serious 
questions  of  regional  fairness;  and  the 
billions  of  dollars  the  order  is  expected 
to  cost  consumers  will  impose  severe 
economic  hardships. 

All  of  my  colleagues  from  natural 
gas-consuming  States,  particularly 
cold  weather  States,  should  be  aware 
that  this  FERC  order  will  increase  the 
natural  gas  bills  of  their  homeowners 
and  small  businesses.  While  consumers 
in  Minnesota  and  other  gas-consuming 
States  will  pay  the  costs — and  the 
costs  are  expected  to  be  significant — 
businesses  in  Texas.  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa, and  a  few  other  States  will  reap 
the  benefits,  and  the  benefits  are  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Meanwhile,  consumers  in  these  and 
other  producing  States  will  be  largely 
insulated  from  price  increases  because 
they  purchase  gas  from  within  their 
own  State,  not  from  the  interstate 
market  which  FERC  is  restricting. 

Is  this  fair?  Why  should  Minnesota 
and  other  consuming  States  pay  for 
FERC's  restricting  of  the  natural  gas 
industry?  But  you  might  ask,  will 
these  new  regulations  really  cost  con- 
sumers? 

A  recent  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  indicates  that  consumers  in  this 
area,  the  Washington-Baltimore  area, 
can  expect  to  see  their  utility  bills  in- 
crease by  as  much  as  $500  million  be- 
cause of  FERC's  new  regulations.  A 
$500  million  increase  in  natural  gas 
bills  for  Maryland.  Virginia,  and   the 


District  of  Columbia  means  that  the 
average  household  will  see  a  $100  per 
year  increase  in  their  natural  gas  bill. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  like 
Minnesota  has  a  much  colder  climate 
than  Washington,  DC,  some  utility  ex- 
ecutives have  estimated  that  consum- 
ers may  see  their  bills  increase  by  as 
much  as  50  percent,  which  could  mean 
several  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  high- 
er gais  bills  for  consumers.  If  the  Post 
article  is  correct,  FERC's  order  will 
cost  Washington-Baltimore  area  natu- 
ral gas  consumers  five  times  as  much 
as  the  President's  proposal. 

When  you  look  at  its  total  economic 
cost,  FERC's  new  regulations  could 
spell  extreme  economic  hardship  for 
small  businesses,  schools  and  hospitals, 
and  farmers  in  my  State.  It  would  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  being 
composed  of  good  public  servants,  care- 
fully examined  these  issues  and  took 
steps  to  address  them. 

Last  year.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  FERC  was  simply  trying  to  avoid 
criticism  by  refusing  to  make  public 
its  analysis  of  regional,  economic,  and 
consumer  impacts.  But  now  I  under- 
stand that  FERC  quite  literally  had 
nothing  to  hide.  When  Citizen  Action 
appealed  FERC's  decision  to  withhold 
its  economic  analysis  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  FERC  admit- 
ted that  it  never  did  look  at  the  re- 
gional or  consumer  impacts  of  its  own 
order.  And  if  that  is  not  enough,  FERC 
is  now  expediting  action  on  proposed 
rate  increases  presuming  that  imme- 
diate price  increases,  less  than  10  per- 
cent, are  not  significant,  and  that 
those  over  10  percent  will  be  mitigated 
by  requiring  them  to  be  phased  in. 

It  is  obvious  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Commission  is  badly  biased 
and  fails  to  see  its  order  from  the  per- 
spective of  those  who  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  these  bills. 

FERC's  promoting  expanded  natural 
gas  use  may  have  environmental  bene- 
fits and  may  help  economically  de- 
pressed communities  of  the  producing 
States.  Maybe  we  need  to  expand  natu- 
ral gas  use  and  maybe  we  need  more 
economic  assistance  for  all  of  the  eco- 
nomically depressed  regions  in  our 
country,  but  this  regulatory  price  hike 
is  not  the  way  to  address  these  prob- 
lems. It  is  unfair  to  the  consumers  and 
it  is  unfair  to  the  economies  of  the  con- 
suming States. 

So,  today,  along  with  my  colleagues 
from  Wisconsin  and  Maryland,  Sen- 
ators Kohl  and  Sarbanes,  I  want  to  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  stop  its  proceedings  under  this 
new  order.  The  resolution  would  direct 
FERC  to  withhold  action  until  60  days 
after  the  ongoing  General  Accounting 
Office  study  of  the  economic  impacts 
on  this  order  is  submitted  to  Congress. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  for  FERC 
to  wait  for  a  GAO  study  to  carefully 
look  at  the  economic  impact. 
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Further,  I  introduce  this  resolution 
to  register  my  most  strenuous  objec- 
tions to  FERC's  insensitivity  to  con- 
sumers and  to  call  upon  the  new  ad- 
ministration to  take  action  to  change 
this  situation.  In  the  coming  months, 
the  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  advise  and  consent  on  the  Presi- 
dent's nomination  for  at  least  three 
FERC  Commissioners,  a  majority  of 
the  five-member  Commission.  It  is  my 
intention  to  sue  all  of  the  avenues 
available  to  me  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  ensure  that  the  views 
and  concerns  of  consumers  and  con- 
suming States— and  I  am  sure  I  will  be 
joined  by  Senator  Metzenbaum  as  well 
in  this  effort — are  fairly  represented  on 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  resolution 
being  introduced  today,  a  Washington 
Post  article  dated  February  25,  1993, 
and  the  "Dear  Colleague  "  letter  dis- 
tributed by  myself  and  Senator  KOHL 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.J.  Res.  59 

Whereas  Congress  has  declared  that  a  pur- 
pose of  the  Department  of  Energy  is  to  pro- 
mote the  continued  good  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's small  business  firms,  public  utility 
districts,  municipal  utilities,  and  private  co- 
operatives; 

Whereas  residential  and  commercial  con- 
sumers, hospitals,  schools,  and  others  that 
have  been  identified  by  Congress  as  high-pri- 
ority users  of  natural  gas  depend  on  an  af- 
fordable and  reliable  supply  of  natural  gas: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  on  April  8.  1992.  adopted  new 
regulations  in  Order  No.  636; 

Whereas  Order  No.  636  forces  significant 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  natural  gas  industry  that  will 
significantly  increase  the  cost  of  natural  gas 
and  have  other  adverse  effects  on  residential, 
commercial,  and  other  high-priority  users: 

Whereas  Order  No.  636  will  make  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  other  high-priority 
users  pay  all  fixed  costs  of  the  national  pipe- 
line system,  instead  of  only  their  reasonable 
share: 

Whereas  residential  consumers  will  not  be 
benefited  by  the  cost  increases,  but  will  be 
forced  by  the  order  to  pay  all  transition 
costs  created  by  the  industry  restructuring: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  has  failed  to  conduct  an  analy- 
sis of  the  economic  impact  of  Order  No.  S3la 
on  the  various  classes  of  natural  gas  end- 
users  (including  residential  and  small  busi- 
ness users),  which  economic  impact  includes 
higher  fixed  costs,  higher  wellhead  costs,  and 
new  transition  costs: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  has  not  conducted  an  analysis  of 
the  economic  impact  of  Order  No.  636  on  the 
various  geographic  regions  of  the  country, 
and  is  moving  with  undue  haste  to  imple- 
ment Order  No.  636:  and 

Whereas  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
undertaken  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  Order  No.  636  on  residential, 
small  commercial,  and  other  high-priority 
end  users,  as  well  as  on  large  industrial  cus- 
tomers, and  to  analyze  the  economic  impact 
of  the  order  on  the  various  geographic  re- 


gions of  the  country  and  on  different  types  of 
local  gas  utilities:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  should  refrain  from  fur- 
ther processing  of  restructuring  proceedings 
pursuant  to  Order  No.  636  until  60  days  after 
the  submission  to  Congress  of  the  study  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  order  on  residential, 
commercial,  and  other  end-users  of  natural 
gas. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  25, 1993]. 

Pipeline's  Woes  Colld  Boost  Local  Gas 

Rates 

(By  Thomas  W.  Lippman) 

Natural  gas  consumers  in  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  area  and  nearby  states  are  facing 
a  bill  of  $500  million  or  more  to  cover  a  pipe- 
line company's  cost  of  complying  with  a  1992 
federal  order  restructuring  the  natural  gEis 
industry. 

A  rate  hike  for  local  gas  customers— which 
could  cost  the  average  household  a  total  of 
$100— appears  inevitable,  according  to  utility 
executives.  They  fear  the  cost  could  be  much 
more  if  federal  regulators  allow  the  pipeline 
to  pass  on  to  consumers  a  large  portion  of 
the  debts  that  have  driven  it  into  bank- 
ruptcy court. 

The  timing  and  amount  of  the  increase  de- 
pends on  the  outcome  of  legal  battles  be- 
tween the  pipeline  company.  Columbia  Gas 
Transmission  Corp..  and  utilities,  including 
Washington  Gas  Light  Co..  which  serves  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

The  utilities  say  their  customers  will  have 
to  pay  as  much  as  $500  million  to  cover  Co- 
lumbia's "transition  costs"  for  complying 
with  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  Order  636.  That  order  takes  pipeline 
companies  out  of  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  natural  gas.  and  converts  them  into 
shippers  for  others. 

In  addition.  Columbia,  which  has  been  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings  since  1991.  is  trying 
to  pass  on  to  the  utilities  some  of  the  burden 
of  covering  Columbia's  debts  to  its  creditors. 
Those  debts  total  $11.3  billion,  according  to 
the  creditors'  calculations. 

Washington  Gas.  Baltimore  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Co.  and  other  local  gas  companies  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  to  Dayton.  Ohio,  have 
joined  forces  to  fight  Columbia's  effort  to 
pass  on  its  bankruptcy  costs. 

The  utilities  and  consumer  groups  contend 
that  FERC.  in  two  previous  cases,  already  al- 
lowed the  pipeline  to  bill  the  utilities  for 
some  of  the  same  debts  now  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy court.  But  FERC  has  rejected  appeals 
by  the  utilities  to  declare  that  none  of  the 
debt  will  be  added  to  the  transition  costs,  ac- 
cording to  lawyers  in  the  case. 

"We  are  talking  about  billions  of  dollars." 
said  Stanley  W.  Balis,  a  Washington  lawyer 
who  represents  Richmond  and  Charlottes- 
ville, which  run  their  own  retail  gas  compa- 
nies. "Our  view  is  that  Columbia  is  not  enti- 
tled to  recover  any  of  the  costs  [of  settling 
with  its  bankruptcy  creditors]  because  they 
predate  Order  636.' 

"Let's  say  the  total  is  $1  billion  or  some- 
thing bizarre  like  that."  said  Washington 
Gas  President  Jeremiah  K.  Hughitt.  "For 
customers  in  Washington,  you  are  looking  at 
$100  [in  added  bills]  for  every  $1  billion" 
awarded  to  Columbia  by  FERC. 

In  position  papers  circulated  by  the  utili- 
ties, the  assumption  is  that  the  total  cost 
will  be  about  $1.1  billion.  Columbia  says  it 
does  not  know  how  much  it  will  seek  to  pass 
on. 


"We  have  never  given  an  estimate  of  how 
much  we  would  seek  to  recover  in  the  636 
proceeding.'"  Columbia  Gas  spokesman  David 
Dodrill  said  from  the  company's  office  in 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  "We  are  not  seeking  to 
recover  $11.3  billion:  that  is  a  number  that  is 
going  to  change  drastically  in  the  claims  es- 
timation process." 

Adding  to  the  complexity  of  the  case. 
FERC  itself  is  beset  by  uncertainty  because 
four  of  its  five  members  are  lame  ducks.  Two 
have  announced  their  intention  to  resign, 
and  the  terms  of  two  others  have  expired. 

Unlike  the  oil  industry,  in  which  the  same 
company  often  controls  the  product  from 
wellhead  to  retail  pump,  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry has  traditionally  been  composed  of 
three  segments;  producers,  who  drill  and  op- 
erate the  wells;  pipeline  companies,  which 
buy  the  gas  from  producers  and  transport  it 
around  the  country:  and  local  companies 
such  as  Washington  Gas.  which  buy  from 
producers  and  sell  to  homeowners  and  busi- 
nesses. 

For  many  reasons.  FERC  decided  last  year 
to  restructure  the  industry.  Among  other 
things.  Order  636  essentially  ended  the  pipe- 
lines" role  as  buyers  and  sellers,  converting 
them  into  shippers  of  gas  bought  and  sold  by 
others.  Eiach  interstate  pipeline  company 
was  directed  to  submit  a  compliance  plan, 
including  a  projection  of  its  costs  for  such 
things  as  canceling  its  now-invalid  purchase 
contracts. 

FERC  set  a  Nov.  1.  1993.  deadline  to  ap- 
prove all  compliance  plans.  But  Columbia's 
case  is  unique  because  it  is  in  Chapter  11 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  It  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy in  1991  because  it  was  unable  to  es- 
cape from  long-term  contracts  with  produc- 
ers in  which  it  was  paying  as  much  as  $6.70 
per  1.000  cubic  feet  of  gas  selling  at  retail  for 
$1.30. 

Columbia's  customers,  which  also  include 
Delmarva  Power  and  Light  Co.  and  Fred- 
erick Gas  Co..  serve  about  8  million  retail 
customers  in  the  District  and  15  states. 

How  much  each  household  or  business 
would  pay  will  depend  on  how  much  of  Co- 
lumbia's creditors'  claims  the  bankruptcy 
court  validates,  and  on  what  percentage  of 
that  amount  FERC  lets  Columbia  pass 
through.  State  regulators  generally  permit 
local  utilities  to  pass  such  cost  increases 
along  to  retail  customers  because  the  utili- 
ties' rates  of  return— a  measure  of  profit- 
ability—are guaranteed. 

In  an  order  denying  the  utilities"  request 
to  postpone  considering  Columbia"s  636  com- 
pliance proceeding.  FERC  »id.  "Columbia's 
bankruptcy  creates  uncertainty  for  its  cus- 
tomers. On  the  other  hand,  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  the  restructuring  proceedings  would 
not  provide  certainty  either."' 

A  FERC  official  said.  "We  are  very  cog- 
nizant of  consumers'  concerns." 

Hughitt  said  Washington  Gas  did  not  have 
the  option  of  walking  away  from  Columbia 
and  using  some  other  pipeline  to  supply  its 
gas.  "Almost  80  percent  of  the  gas  that 
serves  this  metropolitan  area  comes  through 
the  Columbia  system.  It's  vital  to  our  oper- 
ation." he  said. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  .March  2. 1993. 

Dear  Colleague:  Last  year,  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  is- 
sued Order  No.  636  which  consumer  and  pub- 
lic interest  groups  charged  would  cost  home- 
owners and  small  businesses  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Now.  as  FERC  begins  implementing  this 
Order,  we  are  beginning  to  see  its  impact  on 
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consumers  unfold.  As  the  attached  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  indicates.  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore area  consumers  can  expect 
to  see  their  utility  bills  increase  by  as  much 
as  $500  million  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  com- 
plying with  FERC's  Order.  Some  utility  ex- 
ecutives in  colder-weather  states  have  stated 
that  this  Order  will  lead  to  a  50  percent  in- 
crease in  natural  gas  bills  for  their  residen 
tial  consumers. 

FERC  Order  No.  636  seeks  to  restructure 
completely  the  way  natural  gas  is  sold  and 
transported.  Substantial  •transition"  costs 
will  be  incurred  along  the  way.  According  to 
Citizen  Action,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Utility  Consumer  Advocates,  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  re- 
sults of  the  restructuring  will  be  "anti 
consumer,  anti-competitive  and  will  drain 
billions  of  dollars  out  of  local  economies." 

Last  year.  Citizen  Action  sought  to  obtain 
FERC's  internal  economic  analysis  of  the 
Order  through  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (FOIA).  At  first,  it  appeared  FERC  sim 
ply  wanted  to  hide  potentially  damaging  in- 
formation when  it  denied  the  FOIA  request. 
Now.  on  appeal.  FERC  has  disclosed  that  it 
did  conduct  an  analysis  of  the  Order's  eco- 
nomic impact  on  end-users. 

Despite  the  clear  potential  for  severe  eco 
nomic  impacts.  FERC  is  moving  forward 
with  unseemly  haste  to  implement  the 
Order.  At  the  request  of  former  FERC  Chair- 
man Allday.  FERC  has  suspended  action  on 
at  least  fifteen  docketed  cases  and  given  re- 
structuring of  the  natural  gas  pipeline  indus- 
try under  Order  No.  636  "priority  over  all 
other  matters  pending  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  [has  decided]  to  proceed  with  all  due 
haste." 

At  the  request  of  several  members  of  Con 
gress.  GAO  currently  is  conducting  a  study 
of  the  economic  impact  of  Order  No.  636  on 
residential,  small  commercial,  and  other 
high  priority  end-users.  GAO  also  has  been 
asked  to  analyze  the  economic  impact  of 
Order  No.  636  on  different  geographic  regions 
of  the  country,  and  on  different  types  of 
local  gas  utilities. 

This  independent  analysis  by  GAO  is  essen- 
tial not  just  because  FERC  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide its  own  credible  analysis,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  potential  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic impact  of  this  Order  on  gas  consum- 
ers. Compared  to  the  recently  much  dis- 
cussed impacts  of  an  energy  use  tax.  consum- 
ers in  cold  weather  states  are  likely  to  see 
much  higher  price  increases  as  a  result  of 
FERC  Order  No.  636! 

We  intend  to  introduce  the  attached  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  urging  FERC  to  refrain 
from  further  implementing  the  Order  until 
Congress  has  had  60  days  to  review  the  GAO's 
conclusions. 

You  can  express  your  concern  about 
FERC's  action  by  joining  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  resolution.  If  you  would  like  to  join  as 
an  origrinal  cosponsor.  please  have  your  staff 
contact  Alan  Schoem  or  Karl  Gawell  of  Sen- 
ator Wellstone's  staff  at  4-5641  by  March  8. 
Sincerely. 

P.\UL  D.'^VID  Wellstone. 

Herb  Kohl. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HOLUNOS.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  4.  a  bill  to  promote  the  industrial 
competitiveness  and  economic  growth 


of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
and  expanding  the  civilian  technology 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, amending  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  to 
enhance  the  development  and  nation- 
wide deployment  of  manufacturing 
technologies,  and  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  Technology  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, including  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  CovERDELL]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  7.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
reduce  special  interest  influence  on 
elections,  to  increase  competition  in 
politics,  to  reduce  campaign  costs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Faircloth],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Gregg],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  9,  a  bill 
to  grant  the  power  to  the  President  to 
reduce  budget  authority. 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Mathews],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  FORD]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  11.  a  bill  to  combat  vio- 
lence and  crimes  against  women  on  the 
streets  and  in  homes. 

S.  21 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Feinstein,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  21.  a  bill  to  designate  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  California  Desert  as 
wilderness  to  establish  Death  Valley. 
Joshua  Tree,  and  Mojave  National 
Parks,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Ms. 
Moseley-Braun]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  SiMON]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  91,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
conveyance  to  the  Columbia  Hospital 
for  Women  of  certain  parcels  of  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NiCKLES.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  103,  a  bill  to  fully  apply  the  rights 
and  protections  of  Federal  civil  rights 
and  labor  laws  to  employment  by  Con- 
gress. 

S.  208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  LlEBERMAN]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  208,  a  bill  to  reform  the 
concessions  policies  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  281 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  261.  a  bill  to  protect  children 
from  exposure  to  environmental  to- 
bacco smoke  in  the  provision  of  chil- 
dren's services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  265 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
265,  a  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of 
credit  available  to  fuel  local,  regional, 
and  national  economic  growth  by  re- 
ducing the  regulatory  burden  imposed 
upon  financial  institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  277 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
277,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  African  American 
Museum  within  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

S.  289 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  289,  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
provide  for  certain  exceptions  from 
rules  for  determining  contributions  in 
aid  of  construction,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  322 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  322,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to 
ensure  sufficient  funding  for  Federal 
and  State  projects  and  for  maintenance 
and  security  needs,  to  encourage  multi- 
purpose acquisitions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  349,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  lobbying  activities  to  influence 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ExON,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Graham]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  366,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Safety.  Capacity. 
Noise  Improvement,  and  Intermodal 
Transportation  Act  of  1992  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong  Com- 
petitive Airline  Industry. 

S.  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pell]  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  368.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 


vide a  capital  gains  tax  differential  for 
individual  and  corporate  taxpayers  who 
make  high-risk,  long-term,  growth-ori- 
ented venture  and  seed  capital  invest- 
ments in  startup  and  other  small  en- 
terprises. 

S.  409 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  DURENBERGER],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  409,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  terms  of  various  pat- 
ents, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  412 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ExoN.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
412,  a  bill  to  amend  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  regarding  the  collection 
of  certain  payments  for  shipments  via 
motor  common  carriers  of  property  and 
nonhousehold  goods  freight  forwarders, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  416,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance  to  the  victims  of 
war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  includ- 
ing the  victims  of  torture,  rape,  and 
other  war  crimes  and  their  families. 

S.  424 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  War- 
ner] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  424, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  lim- 
ited partnership  rollups. 

S.  438 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  438,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  remove  certain  high-speed  rail 
facility  bonds  from  the  State  volume 
cap. 

S.  452 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
452.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
program  of  rural  health-care  clinics, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  462 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Feingold]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  462,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  expenditure  of  appro- 
priated funds  on  the  United  States 
International  Space  Station  Freedom 
program. 

S.  463 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 


[Mr.  FEINGOLD],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lauten- 
berg] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
463.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds  on  the  Super- 
conducting Super  Collider  program. 

S.  465 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  465,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
national Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  biodiesel  and 
certain  ethanol  fuels,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  473 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craig,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  473,  a 
bill  to  promote  the  industrial  competi- 
tiveness and  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States  by  strengthening  the 
linkages  between  the  laboratories  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  by  supporting  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  tech- 
nologies critical  to  the  economic,  sci- 
entific and  technological  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Murray]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  479,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  to  promote  capital  for- 
mation for  small  businesses  and  others 
through  exempted  offerings  under  the 
Securities  Act  and  through  investment 
pools  that  are  excepted  or  exempted 
from  regulation  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  through  busi- 
ness development  companies. 

S.  481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  481,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  give 
employers  and  performers  in  the  live 
performing  arts  the  same  rights  given 
by  section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  482 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  482.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans  Affairs  to  furnish 
outpatient  medical  services  for  any 
disability  of  a  former  prisoner  of  war. 

S.  487 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Ms.  Moseley- 
Braun]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
487.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permanently  extend 
and  modify  the  low-income  housing  tax 
credit. 


S.  4S3 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  493,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  facilitate  the  en- 
tering into  of  cooperative  agreements 
between  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  such  hospitals  to  share  expen- 
sive medical  or  high  technology  equip- 
ment or  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  503 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  503.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
that  members  of  Hamas  (commonly 
known  as  the  Islamic  Resistance  Move- 
ment) be  considered  to  be  engaged  in  a 
terrorist  activity  and  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive visas  and  excluded  from  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States. 

S.  517 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Feingold]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  517,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  deficit 
in  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1994  by  limiting  to  $2,000,000,000  the 
amount  that  may  be  appropriated  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

S.  518 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Feingold]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  518.  a  bill  to  reduce  the  deficit 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tions which  may  be  available  to  the  in- 
telligence community  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

S.  519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Feingold]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  519,  a  bill  to  reduce  Federal 
budget  deficits  by  prohibiting  further 
funding  of  the  Trident  II  ballistic  mis- 
sile program. 

S.  520 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Feingold]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  520,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
penditure of  appropriated  funds  on  the 
Advanced  Solid  Rocket  Motor  Pro- 
gram. 

S.  527 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  527.  a  bill  to  provide  for.  and  to 
provide  constitutional  procedures  for 
the  imposition  of.  the  death  penalty  for 
causing  death  through  the  use  of  a 
bomb  or  other  destructive  device. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtmON  22 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Mathews]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 22.  a  joint  resolution  designating 
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March  25.  1993  as  "Greek  Independence 
Day:  A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of 
Greek  and  American  Democracy." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DOMENICI]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  42.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  month 
of  April  1993  as  "Civil  War  History 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  52.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
November  1993  and  1994  as  "National 
Hospice  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  EXON.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan].  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mathews],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
LlEBERMAN],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  INOUYE],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  9.  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  to  negotiate 
a  comprehensive  nuclear  weapons  test 
ban. 

SEN.i^TE  RESOLUTION  2* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  24,  a  resolution 
urging  the  criminal  prosecution  of  per- 
sons committing  crimes  against  hu- 
manity, including  participation  in 
mass  rapes,  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'AMATO,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  68.  a  resolution  urging 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  an  international  oil  embargo 
through  the  United  Nations  against 
Libya  because  of  its  refusal  to  comply 
with  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  731  and  748  concerning  the 
bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight  103. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon [Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Murray],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOUYE],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Krueger]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  70.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  need  for  the  President  to 
seek  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 


ate to  the  ratification  of  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Child. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 14— RELATIVE  TO  THE  46TH 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  INTERALLIED 
CONFEDERATION  OF  RESERVE 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dole.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  LOTT.  and  Mr.  SMITH)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  14 

Welcoming  the  XLVI  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
allied Confederation  of  Reserve  Officers 
iCIOR).  commending:  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  for  hosting  the  XLVI  Con- 
gress of  the  CIOR.  and  urging  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  XLVI 
Congress  of  the  CIOR  to  carry  out  its  activi- 
ties and  programs. 

Whereas  the  Interallied  Confederation  of 
Reserve  Officers  (CIOR).  an  association  of  re- 
serve officers  from  thirteen  of  the  nations 
comprising  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, will  hold  its  XLVI  Congress  at 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  during  the 
period  August  1  through  6.  1993;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  through  the 
Department  of  Defense,  will  conduct  mili- 
tary competitions  in  conjunction  with  and  as 
a  constituent  part  of  the  XLVI  Congress  of 
that  organization:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States— 

(1)  extends  to  the  Interallied  Confederation 
of  Reserve  Officers  (CIOR)  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the 
XLVI  Congress  of  that  organization  to  be 
held  in  Washington.  District  of  Columbia, 
during  the  period  August  1  through  6.  1993; 

(2)  commends  the  joint  effort  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States  in  hostihg 
the  XLVI  Congress  of  the  CIOR;  and 

(3)  urges  all  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  cooperate  with 
and  assist  the  XLVI  Congress  of  the  CIOR  in 
carrying  out  its  activities  and  programs  dur- 
ing that  period. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion welcoming  the  46th  Congress  of 
the  Interallied  Confederation  of  Re- 
serve Officers  [CIOR]  and  commending 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  for  hosting 
this  notable  gathering.  I  am  joined  in 
this  resolution  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Senator  DOLE,  and 
Senators  Hollings.  McCain,  Cochran, 
Warner,  Specter,  Lott,  and  SMrrH. 

Mr.  President,  the  CIOR  represents 
over  800.000  Reserve  officers  from  the  12 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 
Since  its  inception  in  1948,  the  confed- 
eration has  supported  NATO  defense 
doctrine  and  the  strategy  that  has  led 
to  startling  changes  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  CIOR  has  a  permanent  representa- 
tive to  the  NATO  Military  Committee 


and  a  CIOR  office  exists  on  the  inter- 
national military  staff. 

Mr.  President,  to  meet  future  crisis, 
the  Atlantic  Alliance,  the  most  suc- 
cessful defense  alliance  in  history,  will 
rely  heavily  on  the  ability  to  mobilize 
reserves  to  supplement  the  active  duty 
forces  which  are  being  rapidly 
downsized.  The  CIOR  supports  a  strong 
reserve  structure  and  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  Atlantic  Alliance  by 
promoting  contacts  and  training  ex- 
changes among  Reserve  officers  of 
NATO  nations. 

To  foster  an  exchange  of  ideas  and 
promote  the  goals  of  the  organization, 
the  CIOR  holds  an  annual  congress,  al- 
ternating the  venue  among  member 
countries.  The  46th  Congress,  which  is 
the  third  held  in  the  United  States, 
will  take  place  in  Washington,  DC,  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  August.  It  will  be 
held  under  the  able  leadership  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Evan  Hultman,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  who  is  serv- 
ing as  the  president  of  the  CIOR  for 
1992-94. 

Success  is  also  assured  because  of  the 
men  who  serve  as  honorary  chairmen 
for  the  1993  Congress:  Gen.  Andrew  J. 
Goodpaster,  Gen.  Alexander  Haig,  Gen. 
Bernard  Rogers,  and  Gen.  John  Galvin. 

Mr.  President,  in  requesting  the  1993 
Congress  be  held  in  the  United  States 
President  Reagan  wrote:  "I  am  certain 
that  our  government  will  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  the  ClORs  Congress 
in  the  United  States  will  be  most  pro- 
ductive and  rewarding." 

Mr.  President,  our  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  intended  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement.  I  urge  its  early 
consideration  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  welcoming  the  Interallied 
Confederation  of  Reserve  Officers  to 
the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of 
the  46th  Congress. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
LEGISLATION 


JEFFORDS  AMENDMENTS 
NOS.  70-72 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  JEFFORDS  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  460)  to  establish 
national  voter  registration  procedures 
for  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  follows: 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  70 

On  page  29.  strike  line  19  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"on  the  date  that  is  the  earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  there  has  been 
adopted  and  placed  in  effect  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  State  to  permit  com- 
pliance with  this  Act;  and 

•■(B)  the  date  that  is  120  days  after  the  date 
by    which,    under    the    constitution    of   the 


State  eis  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  it  would  be  legally  possible  to 
adopt  and  place  into  effect  such  an  amend- 
ment; and". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  71 

On  page  4.  between  lines  17  and  18  add  the 
following: 
(3)  A  State  tha^- 

(A)  demonstrates  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  that  90  percent  or  more  of  all  el- 
igible members  of  the  voting  age  population 
in  the  State  was  registered  to  vote  in  the 
most  recent  Federal  election  at  any  time; 
and 

(B)  has  In  place  a  program  for  the  removal 
of  names  of  ineligible  voters  from  official 
lists  of  eligible  voters  that  is  substantially 
equivalent  to  that  described  in  section  8. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  72 

On  page  4.  line  10.  strike  "either  or  both" 
and  insert  "1  or  more". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Tuesday,  March  9,  1993,  at  2:30 
p.m..  in  executive  session,  to  act  on 
certain  pending  military  nominations, 
discuss  and  finalize  plans  for  hearings 
on  gays  in  the  military,  and  discuss 
other  committee  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  9,  1993.  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  administration's  trade  pol- 
icy goals  and  priorities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMriTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Tuesday.  March  9  at  12:15  p.m. 
to  hold  a  business  meeting  to  vote  on 
pending  items. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
ment Affairs  Committee  be  authorized 
to  meet  on  Tuesday.  March  9.  at  10 
a.m.  for  a  hearing  on  the  subject:  dis- 
posing of  Plutonium  in  Russia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

C0.MMrrTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  March  9,  1993.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Janet 
Reno  to  be  U.S.  Attorney  General. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IRAN'S  SECRET  BLUEPRINT  TO 
DESTROY  THE  BAHA'I  COMMUNITY 

•  Mr.  LlEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  recently  received  profoundly  dis- 
tressing news  about  the  Baha'i  commu- 
nity of  Iran. 

A  secret  Iranian  Government  docu- 
ment which  recently  came  to  light  pro- 
vides chilling  evidence  of  Iran's  cal- 
culated plan  to  destroy  this  peaceful 
religious  community. 

This  disturbing  news  came  to  my  at- 
tention in  a  report  from  an  old  friend 
and  my  former  neighbor  in  Connecti- 
cut, Firuz  Kazemzadeh.  who  is  one  of 
the  elected  members  of  the  governing 
council  of  the  American  Baha'i  com- 
munity. Dr.  Kazemzadeh  recently  re- 
tired after  more  than  30  years  on  the 
faculty  of  Yale  University,  where  he 
was  a  distinguished  professor  of  his- 
tory. 

He  has  testified  many  times  before 
congressional  committees  concerned 
with  Iran's  human  rights  abuses,  and 
he  is  widely  recognized  for  his  insights 
into  the  situation  in  Iran  and  the 
plight  of  this  persecuted  religious  com- 
munity—the largest  religious  minority 
group  in  Iran. 

The  secret  Iranian  document  is  brief, 
but  its  meaning  is  clear.  It  is  a  delib- 
erate plan,  written  and  approved  by  the 
highest  level  officials  of  the  Iranian 
Government,  to  destroy  the  Bahais. 

The  Iranian  blueprint  is  labeled 
"confidential,"  but  it  was  revealed  in  a 
recent  United  Nations  report. 

No  matter  that  the  Baha'is  are  na- 
tives of  Iran.  No  matter  that  they  are 
a  law-abiding  community,  in  keeping 
with  their  religious  beliefs  which  re- 
quire them  to  obey  the  civil  law  of 
whatever  country  in  which  they  reside. 

The  official  Iranian  plan  states  that 
the  Iranian  Government's  dealings 
with  the  Bahai's  "must  be  in  such  a 
way  that  their  progress  and  develop- 
ment are  blocked." 

The  plan  goes  on  to  describe  in  detail 
the  ways  in  which  Bahai's  are  to  be 
blocked.  They  must  be  expelled  from 
schools  or  universities  "once  it  be- 
comes known  that  they  are  Bahai's. 
They  are  to  be  denied  employment  "if 
they  identify  themselves  as  Bahai's." 
and  they  should  be  denied  "any  posi- 
tion of  influence,  such  as  in  the  edu- 
cational sector." 

Moreover,  the  plan  states,  "to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  does  not  encourage  them 
to  be  Bahai's,  it  is  permissible"  for  Ba- 
hai's to  have  ration  booklets,  pass- 
ports, burial  certificates,  and  work  per- 
mits. 

In  one  particularly  ominous  provi- 
sion, the  secret  blueprint  calls  for  a 
plan   "to   confront   and  destroy   their 


cultural  roots  outside  the  country." 
According  to  Dr.  Kazemzadeh,  this  re- 
fers to  Iran's  actions  to  counteract  ef- 
forts in  support  of  Iranian  Bahai's  by 
the  American  Bahai  community,  as 
well  as  the  German,  Canadian  and  Bra- 
zilian Bahai's. 

As  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  points  out.  "it  is  of  some  solace 
that  this  code  was  kept  secret,  an  im- 
plicit tribute  to  the  norms  of  tolerance 
that  Iran  flouts." 

And  we  might  take  heart  from  the 
fact  that  the  secret  blueprint  does  not 
call  for  the  outright  physical  annihila- 
tion of  the  Bahai's— although  it  clearly 
leaves  open  the  possibility  for  addi- 
tional arrests  and  executions. 

More  than  200  Bahai's  have  been  exe- 
cuted and  thousands  imprisoned  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion,  since  the  Is- 
lamic regime  took  power  in  1979. 

Arrests  and  executions  are  not  the 
only  way  to  destroy  a  vulnerable  mi- 
nority group,  however.  The  detailed  in- 
structions contained  in  Iran's  secret 
blueprint  may  call  for  less  violent  and 
less  dramatic  actions,  but  they  are  just 
as  sure  a  prescription  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  commu- 
nity. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  will  dedicate  a  new 
museum  in  Washington,  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum.  Although  most  of 
its  displays  will  emphasize  the  horrors 
of  the  Nazis'  efforts  to  destroy  the  Jew- 
ish communities  of  Europe,  the  purpose 
of  this  museum  goes  beyond  the  need 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  trage- 
dies of  the  past. 

Indeed,  the  message  of  the  Holocaust 
Museum  is  to  read  the  lessons  of  the 
1930's  and  1940s  as  a  caution  against 
other  attempts  by  tyrannical  govern- 
ments which  seek  to  destroy  a  vulner- 
able ethnic  or  religious  minority 
group. 

Since  1982.  Congress  has  adopted  five 
concurrent  resolutions  of  support  for 
the  religious  rights  of  Bahai's.  I  was  an 
active  cosponsor  of  the  most  recent  ap- 
peal, the  Bahai  community  emanci- 
pation resolution,  adopted  in  July  1992. 

We  must  renew  our  efforts  to  signal 
our  support  for  the  Bahai's.  and  to  em- 
phasize that  the  Senate  condemns 
Iran's  continuing  persecution  of  this 
peaceful  religious  minority.  And  we 
must  make  clear  to  the  President  and 
to  the  American  public  which  values 
religious  liberty,  that  Iran's  religious 
persecution  of  Bahai's  is  an  important 
factor  to  be  considered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  relationships  between  our 
Government  and  the  Government  of 
Iran.» 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FLORENCE 

•  Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  city  of 
Florence  in  Boone  County. 

Florence  is  a  rapidly  growing  city  lo- 
cated in  the  northernmost  tip  of  Ken- 
tucky, just  south  of  Cincinnati.  Flor- 
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ence  lies  among  Boone  County's  hilly 
terrain  and  is  bordered  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  Ohio  River. 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago.  a  small, 
sleepy  town  called  Crossroads  occupied 
the  land  Florence  rests  on  today.  This 
early  name  was  a  good  indicator  of 
what  the  future  held  for  the  northern 
Kentucky  community.  Today,  Florence 
is  home  to  the  Cincinnati-Northern 
Kentucky  Airport  which  served  over  11 
million  passengers  last  year,  and  pro- 
\'ides  nonstop  service  to  several  Euro- 
pean capitals,  as  well  ais  most  United 
States  cities.  Florence  is  also  inter- 
sected by  Interstate  75.  which  brings 
approximately  65.000  cars  a  day 
through  the  city. 

Visitors  to  Florence  are  immediately 
welcomed  by  a  red  and  white  striped 
water  tower  which  simply  announces 
to  gruests;  "Florence  Y'all."  These  two 
words  signify  to  visitors  that  perhaps 
Florence  is  more  of  a  hometown,  spend- 
the-afternoon-with-you  place,  rather 
than  a  piece  of  a  thriving  metropolis" 
puzzle. 

Florence  is  gaining  notoriety  as  the 
home  of  Turfway  Park,  a  thoroughbred 
racetrack  which  hosts  the  annual  Jim 
Beam  Stakes.  The  Jim  Beam  Stakes 
has  produced  the  winner  in  four  of  the 
past  nine  triple  crown  races.  Recently, 
the  Jim  Beam  purse  was  increased  to 
$600,000.  Promoters  now  bill  the  stakes 
as  the  richest  triple  crown  prep  race. 

Because  of  the  proximity  to  Cin- 
cinnati. Florence  has  become  a  re- 
grional  manufacturing  and  trade  center. 
More  than  8,000  jobs  are  provided 
through  manufacturing,  and  nearly 
12,000  jobs  exist  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade.  By  the  end  cf  the  1980s,  more 
than  $25  million  a  year  was  being  in- 
vested in  new  commercial  and  residen- 
tial construction. 

I  applaud  the  city  of  Florence  and 
the  strong  economic  base  being  built  in 
the  community.  Florence  truly  is  an 
outstanding  Kentucky  city. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  be 
submitted  in  todays  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

FLORE.NCE 
(By  Beverly  Bartlett) 

A  mile  away  on  Mall  Road,  all  of  Northern 
Kentucky,  it  seems,  is  going  shopping. 

They  do  so  at  the  rate  of  about  75.000  peo- 
ple a  week  at  the  Florence  Mall,  the  largest 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  Northern  Ken- 
tucky, perhaps  the  largest  in  the  state.  But 
it's  only  one  part  of  the  retail  trade  along 
Mall  Road,  where  discount  stores  and  elec- 
tronics shops  and  clothing  stores  have 
sprouted  since  the  late  1970s. 

Before  Christmas  each  year,  the  crowds  at 
the  Florence  Mall  edge  upward  to  about 
200.000  people  a  week,  meaning  the  mall's 
5,500  parking  places  are  in  hot  demand. 

But  on  Main  Street  in  downtown  Florence, 
the  sidewalks  are  empty,  time  passes  slowly 
and  a  parking  place  is  nothing  special.  Pull 
up  to  the  curb  and  claim  your  spot. 

A  word  of  caution,  however:  Do  yourself  a 
favor  and  f)ark  on  the  side  of  the  street  on 
which  you  have  business.  Crossing  Main 
Street  is  no  simple  task. 


Just  ask  Janet  and  Jewell  Scott,  who  re- 
cently waited  several  minutes  to  pull  out  of 
a  drugstore  parking  lot  and  onto  Main 
Street. 

Janet  Scott  shook  her  head  as  her  husband 
finally  eased  into  the  roadway  during  a  short 
break  in  traffic.  "This."  she  said,  ■'is  why  we 
don't  like  it  busy."  Main  Street.  Florence,  is 
not  really  busy.  The  three  barbershops  that 
line  these  few  blocks  seem  to  be  doing  no 
more  than  a  passing  trade.  The  music  shop 
looks  empty.  There  aren't  any  lines,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  in  the  drugstore. 

But  the  traffic!  The  steady  stream  of  cars 
gives  you  a  peek  into  modern  day  Florence, 
a  place  where  the  mayor  sums  up  growth's 
price  to  a  community  in  one  word. 

••Traffic,"  she  says. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  if  in  few  others,  that 
Main  Street  is  still  representative  of  the 
community.  In  a  city  where  the  daytime 
population  is  four  to  five  times  greater  than 
the  number  of  people  who  actually  live 
there,  it  seems  somehow  fitting  that  on  Main 
Street^-which  is  also  U.S.  25 — people  pass 
through,  but  don't  stop. 

Florence  also  is  a  place  that  people  pass 
through. 

They  pass  through  the  Cincinnati-North- 
ern Kentucky  Airport,  which  borders  the 
city  to  the  north  and  served  more  than  11 
million  passengers  last  year  much  to  the  dis- 
may of  some  silence-loving  Florence  resi- 
dents who  live  under  the  flight  patterns. 

And  they  pass  through  via  Interstate  75.  by 
a  rate  of  about  85.000  cars  a  day,  according  to 
some  Transportation  Cabinet  estimates. 

It  is  because  of  the  interstate  traffic,  most- 
ly, that  Florence  is  known.  You  do  not  travel 
through  Florence  via  1-75  and  not  notice 
you've  entered  the  place.  A  red  and  white 
striped  water  tower  announces  the  city  to 
you.  using  two  simple,  friendly  and  somehow 
boastful  words: 

Florence  Y'all. 

It  is  an  almost  jarring  sight,  here  in  the 
shadow  of  a  major  metropolitan  area,  in  one 
of  the  most  modern  cities  in  the  state.  It 
suggests  a  slow-paced,  spend-the-afternoon- 
with-you  sort  of  friendliness  in  a  place 
marked  more  by  the  type  of  impersonal  po- 
liteness used  by  telephone  salespeople. 

This  is,  after  all,  a  place  where  retail  trade 
has  grown  to  the  point  that  people  commute 
to  town  to  buy  things  from  people  who  have 
commuted  to  town  to  sell  them.  These  are  no 
longer  hometown  transactions. 

And  some  longtime  residents  mourn  the 
change.  Charles  R.  Callen.  who  has  been  po- 
lice chief  in  Florence  since  1976  and  lived 
there  nearly  all  of  his  life,  said  he  makes  a 
conscious  effort  to  frequent  longtime  local 
businesses  like  Florence  Hardware,  avoiding 
the  temptations  of  the  chain  home-improve- 
ment centers  that  have  moved  in. 

••You  can  go  there  and  buy  things  and 
maybe  pay  a  little  less  for  them."  he  sa.vs. 
■But  to  me  you  can't  forget  the  little  guy 
who  was  here  when  no  one  else  was  and  you 
needed  him." 

But  he  concedes  that  most  people  don't 
think  that  way.  A  lot  of  newcomers  prefer 
Bob  Evans  or  Perkins  to  Stringtown  Res- 
taurant, which  operates  in  a  Main  Street 
building  that  dates  back  to  1909. 

Some  of  todays  Stringtown  customers 
hung  out  at  the  place  when  it  was  just  a  bus 
stop  with  snacks,  says  cashier  Jackie  Gadd. 
who  did  that  very  thing  as  a  13-year-old  in 
1947. 

Today  the  employees  still  know  most  cus- 
tomers by  name,  she  said. 

But  "even  here,  that's  dying,"  she  said. 
"We're  seeing  a  lot  of  new  faces.  People  will 


call  and  say.  Tve  heard  about  you,  but 
where  are  you?" 

It  is  just  another  way  that  the  smalltown 
feeling  recedes.  Years  ago.  "you  could  go  to 
the  neighbors  and  just  open  the  door  and 
walk  in."  Callen  said.  ••Now  I  don't  even 
know  my  neighbors,  some  of  them,  let  alone 
opening  the  door  and  walking  in." 

The  booming  airport  and  the  construction 
of  the  interstate  helped  bring  change  to  the 
small  community,  known  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago  as  Crossroads.  By  the  19808,  Flor- 
ence was  a  regional  manufacturing  and  trade 
center,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  decade, 
new  commercial  and  residential  construction 
poured  into  the  town  at  a  rate  of  S25  million 
a  year. 

But  still.  Callen  doesn't  get  too  melodra- 
matic about  the  changes  that  growth  has 
brought  to  his  city.  It  makes  for  more  crime, 
he  says,  but  mostly  just  shoplifting  and  peo- 
ple breaking  into  cars. 

Callen.  like  many  in  Florence,  has  accept- 
ed the  changes,  which  were  brought  more  by 
circumstance  than  courting,  more  by  loca- 
tion than  longing. 

'•The  city  itself  didn't  have  any  real  desire 
to  grow  or  not."  said  Mayor  Evelyn  Kalb. 
"There  were  outside  forces  that  generated 
the  growth.  ...  I  can't  say  I  regret  the 
growth.  It's  been  good." 

The  good  side  includes  the  fact  that  the 
city  is  now  able  to  afford  a  library. 

And  Ted.  J.  Bushelmann.  a  native  who  is 
the  airport  spokesman,  has  gladly  accepted  a 
longer  commute  time.  Traffic  has  slowly  in- 
creased the  time  it  takes  him  to  drive  from 
home  to  work  from  nine  minutes  to  14  min- 
utes. 

•But  now  what  I've  got  In  between  is  five 
nice  restaurants  and  a  nice  hotel,"  he  says, 
"so  if  someone  comes  in  from  out  of  town 
and  I  don't  want  them  to  stay  with  me  I  have 
some  place  to  put  them." 

And  he  can  pick  up  a  good  meal  on  his  way 
home. 

The  "y'all"  sign  came  with  the  growth, 
though  the  car  and  airplane  traffic,  the 
lighted  restaurant  signs  and  hotels  all  seem 
to  contradict  the  message. 

The  water  tower  was  built  to  serve  the 
mall  and  was  to  serve  as  a  mall  promotion, 
proclaiming  simply  •'Florence  Mall." 

But  shortly  after  painting  the  water  tower, 
city  officials  learned  that  sign  regulations 
wouldn't  allow  them  to  advertise  the  pri- 
vately-owned mall. 

So  the  word  ••mall"  had  to  go.  But  painting 
over  it  would  have  been  expensive.  Then 
Mayor  C.W.  •Hop'  Ewing  opted  to  only  paint 
over  the  two  sides  of  the  M  and  add  an  apos- 
trophe. 

The  city  has  chosen  to  retain  the  message 
each  time  it  has  repainted  the  water  tower. 

••God  gave  us  that  name,"  says  a  slightly 
bemused  Jim  Collins,  the  city's  vice  mayor 
and  the  county  administrator,  "so  let's  do 
something  with  it." 

The  city  has  not  embraced  the  airport 
quite  so  wholeheartedly.  It  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est employers  in  the  area.  Fifty  companies 
employ  about  8.500  workers.  But  it's  also  the 
loudest  distraction  for  the  city,  a  problem 
that  has  worsened  in  the  two  years  since  the 
airport— which  is  a  major  regional  hub  for 
Delta  Air  Lines— started  a  SI  billion  expan- 
sion and  renovation  program. 

"You  go  out  in  the  yard  and  you  have  to 
stop  talking."  said  William  Conrad,  whose 
neighborhood  is  among  those  affected  by  the 
noise.  "It's  terrible." 

It's  terrible  enough,  in  fact,  that  Boone 
County  Judge-Executive  Kenneth  Lucas,  who 
also  serves  on  the  airport  board,  estimates 


that  over  the  next  several  years  ••hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars"  will  have  to  be  spent 
to  alleviate  the  problem  through  such  meth- 
ods as  soundproofing  or  buying  homes. 

The  airport  board  is  awaiting  approval 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
for  a  •passenger  facility  charge.  '  which 
would  be  added  to  all  tickets  and  generate 
$15  million  a  year  for  noise  abatement. 

The  airline  passengers  will  not  notice  the 
soundproofing  going  on  below,  probably  not 
notice  the  extra  dollar  or  so  added  to  their 
ticket  price  and  a  lot  of  them  may  remain 
oblivious  that  the  airport  known  popularly 
as  Cincinnati  is  in  Kentucky. 

They  pass  over  and  do  not  know. 

They  are  like  Robin  Sapp.  who  lives  near 
Newport  and  who  shops  often  at  the  Florence 
Mall. 

Ask  her  about  the  community  of  Florence. 

"We  shop  here  a  lot."  she  says,  "but  we 
don't  know  anything  about  it  other  than 
right  here  around  the  mall  and  some  eating 
places." 

Is  there  a  downtown  Florence,  a  residential 
section,  an  old  building? 

Sheepishly,  she  smiles. 

"1  just  asked  my  husband  the  other  day  if 
there  was.'^ 

Population  (1990):  Boone  County.  57.589: 
Florence,  18.824. 

Per  capita  income  (1989):  Boone  County. 
$16,607.  or  $2,784  over  the  state  average. 

Jobs  (1991):  Manufacturing,  8.268:  whole- 
sale&'retail.  11.815:  services.  6.450:  state/local 
government.  2.649  contract  construction, 
1,034. 

Big  employees  (1991):  Delta  Air  Lines.  2.800: 
St.  Luke  Hospital.  1.720:  DHL  Airways.  750: 
Equitable  Bag  Co.  Inc..  590:  Mazak  Corp..  565. 

Transportation:  Air— Cincinnati-Northern 
Kentucky  International  Airport  borders  the 
city,  it  is  served  by  major  commercial  air- 
lines and  is  a  hub  for  Delta,  which  provides 
non-stop  service  to  London.  Paris  and 
Frankfurt.  Germany,  besides  domestic 
nights.  Highways — Interstates  75  and  71  bi- 
sect the  county.  Rail— CSX  Transportation 
and  Norfolk  Southern  serve  the  area. 
Water— Barge  service  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Education:  Boone  County  Public  Schools, 
10,670.  Nine  colleges  and  universities,  includ- 
ing Northern  Kentucky  University  are  lo- 
cated in  the  Cincinnati-Northern  Kentucky 
area. 

Media:  Boone  County  Recorder  and  Dixie 
News,  both  weeklies. 

Topography:  Boone  County's  hilly  terrain 
is  bordered  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
Ohio  River. 

F.^.MOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

Boone  County  has  been  immortalized  in 
popular  culture.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
novelist  John  Uri  Lloyd,  according  to  local 
historian  Bill  Conrad,  •'laced  his  novels  to- 
gether with  the  history  of  Boone  County." 
Lloyd  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  the  area  and 
called  Florence  "Stringtown  on  the  Pike."  a 
reference  to  the  way  the  town  was  strung 
along  the  pike  that  today  is  U.S.  25.  About  20 
years  ago.  country-music  star  Kenny  Price 
wrote  and  recorded  "The  Sheriff  of  Boone 
County.  "  making  then-Sheriff  Melvin  Collins 
a  sort  of  mini-celebrity. 

Burlington,  the  Boone  County  seat,  seems 
to  be  150  miles  from  fast-paced  Florence.  The 
huge  county  building  dwarfs  the  town  and 
sits  only  a  couple  of  blocks  from  farms.  But 
Florence  seems  even  farther  from  Rabbit 
Hash,  a  picturesque  community  that  draws 
tourists  because  of  its  colorful  name.  A  gen- 
eral store  has  operated  along  the  Ohio  River 
in  Rabbit  Hash  since  1831.  Today,  it  offers 
crafts  for  tourists  as  well  as  groceries  for 
residents. 


Mary  Draper  Ingles,  often  called  the  "first 
white  woman  to  enter  Kentucky,"  was 
brought  by  Indians  to  Big  Bone  Lick  from 
her  home  in  Virginia.  The  Indians  had  taken 
Ingles,  two  of  her  sons  and  her  sister-in-law 
prisoner.  The  Ingleses  were  separated  after 
being  captured  in  July  1755.  Only  Ingles  was 
brought  to  what  is  now  Boone  County,  where 
the  Indians  produced  salt.  Ingles  and  another 
women  escaped  and  slowly  worked  their  way 
homeward,  braving  the  weather  and  near- 
starvation.  Ingles  returned  home  to  her  hus- 
band by  the  end  of  November,  about  40  days 
after  she  escaped.  One  of  her  sons  died  in 
captivity.  The  other  was  returned  to  the 
family  in  1768. 

The  Jim  Beam  Stakes  at  Turfway  Park  has 
produced  the  winner  in  four  of  the  past  nine 
Triple  Crown  races.  The  purse  recently  was 
increased  to  $600,000.  and  the  race  is  now 
billed  as  the  ••richest"  Triple  Crown  prep 
race.» 


to  add  my  own  declaration  of  pride  and 
support  for  the  agency's  many  achieve- 
ments throughout  its  history.* 


THE  32D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

•  Mr.  COVERDELL.  Mr.  President, 
March  1,  1993,  marked  the  32d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Peace  Corps  of  the  United 
States.  During  that  period  the  Peace 
Corps  has  sent  over  135,000  American 
citizetis  to  serve  as  volunteers  in  over 
100  countries  throughout  the  world. 
These  volunteers  have  contributed  to 
building  friendships  between  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  foreign 
countries  and  have  worked  under  often 
difficult  conditions  to  advance  the  de- 
velopment of  host  country  economies. 
The  Peace  Corps  has  been  broadly  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  world  for  its 
many  achievements,  and  its  supporters 
represent  a  broad  bipartisan  profile  of 
the  American  citizenry.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  been  honored  by  heads  of 
state  and  other  international  leaders 
and  during  the  course  of  its  32  years 
has  actually  worked  with  and  taught 
many  of  these  leaders  during  their 
youth. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  carried  the  best  of  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  and  generosity  around  the 
globe.  The  men  and  women  who  have 
served  in  the  Peace  Corps  have  also 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  about  foreign  cul- 
tures and  an  appreciation  for  the  com- 
plexities and  values  of  these  cultures. 
Returned  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
moved  into  positions  of  influence  and 
importance  throughout  the  private  and 
public  sectors  and  continue  to  provide 
insightful  contributions  to  our  country 
in  the  area  of  world  affairs. 

During  my  own  tenure  as  Director  of 
Peace  Corps,  I  had  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  sending  volunteers  to  the 
newly  democratic  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  to  establish  the  Worldwide 
Schools  Program,  a  program  designed 
to  link,  during  their  service.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  with  school  systems 
back  in  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  Senate  can  rightfully  be 
proud  of  32  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  would  like 


REREFERRAL  OF  BILL— S.  284 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  284,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  be 
discharged  from  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  491 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  star  print  be 
made  of  S.  491,  the  American  Health 
Security  Act  of  1993,  to  reflect  the 
changes  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
March  10:  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date;  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day.  and  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  11  a.m.,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each;  with  the  following  Sen- 
ators recognized  for  the  time  limits 
specified:  Senators  Hefun.  Gramm. 
Prvor.  and  Boxer  for  up  to  10  minutes 
each;  and  Senator  Feinstein  for  up  to 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276,  as  amended, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  during  the  103d 
Congress. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  MATHEWS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  as  previously  ordered. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:27  p.m.,  recessed  until  Wednesday, 
March  10.  1993,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  5, 
1993,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  5,  1993: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

J  BRIAN  ATWOOD  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  TO 
BE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  MANAGEMENT 
VICE  JOHN  F  W   ROGERS   RESIGNED 

LYNN  E  DAVIS  OF  VtRGINIA.  TO  BE  UNDER  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AF- 
FAIRS  VICE  FRANK  G  WISNER   RESIGNED 

TIMOTin'  E  WIRTH,  OF  COLORADO.  TO  BE  COUNSELOR 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE.  VICE  ROBERT  B 
ZOELLICK.  RESIGNED 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  March  8, 
1993,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  5,  1993: 

OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

JAMES  B  KING.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  TO  BE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  FOR  A 
TERM  OF  4  YEARS.  VICE  CONSTANCE  BillRY  NEWMAN. 
RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

JEAN  NOLAN  MARYLAND  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  HOUSING  AND  LTIBAN  DEVELOPMENT  VICE 
MARY  SHANNON  BRUNETTE 

FOREIGN  SERVICE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE 
SENIOR  FOREIGN  .SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG- 
RICUXTURE  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  TO  THE  CLASS  INDICATED 

CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR 

DANIEL  B  CONABLE.  OF  NEW  YORK 

THE  FOLLOWING-NA.MED  CAREER  .MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AG- 
RICULTURE FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  TO  THE  CLASS  INT)IC.\TED 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  A.MERICA.  CLASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR 

WARREN  J   CHILD.  OF  MARYLA.ND 
FRANKLIN  D   LEE  OF  VIRGINIA 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  TO  THE  CLASS  INT>ICATED 

CAREER  ME.MBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  CLASS  OF  MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR 

MELVIN  W   SEARLS  JR    OF  COLORADO 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  TO  THE  CLASS  INTJICATED 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  CLASS  OF  MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR 

FREDERIC  GAYLOR.  OF  VIRGINIA 
MICHAEL  J   HAND  OF  VIRGINIA 
THEODORE  J   VHLUNSKI.  OF  FLORIDA 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN- 
FORMATION AGENCY  FOR  PROMOTION  IN  THE  SENIOR 
FOREIGN  SERVnCE  TO  THE  CLASSES  IN'DICATED 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  A.MERICA.  CLASS  OF  MIN- 
ISTER-COUNSELOR 

ROBERT  BEMIS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
BRIAN  E  C.\RLSON  OF  VIRGINI.^ 
DON  REED  HAMILTON.  OF  OKLAHOMA 
MYRON  L  HOFFMANT;.  OF  M.\RYLAND 
ANNE  M  SIGMUND.  OF  KANSAS 
DAVID  M  WILSON.  OF  FLORIDA 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  CAREER  MEMBER  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  INFORMA- 
TION .AGENCY  FOR  PROMOTION  INTO  THE  SENIOR  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE  AS  INDICATED: 

CAREER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  CLASS  OF  COUN- 
SELOR: 

JAMES  J   CALLAHAN.  OF  MARYLAND 
ROBERT  J   CALLAHAN  OF  ILLINOIS 


SUSAN  ANN  CLYDE,  OF  VIRGINU 
JEREMY-  F  CURTIN.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
MARK  E  DOXEN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
LOUIS  P   FALINO.  JR  .  OF  PENNS^XVANIA 
CHRISTIAN  FIL08TRAT  OF  NEW  YORK 
RICHARD  D  GONG.  OF  FLORIDA 
ROBERT  B  HALL.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
FRANK  L  JENISTA  OF  FLORIDA 
LINDA  JEWELL.  OF  ARKANSAS 
SAMIR  M   KOUTTAB.  OF  VIRGINIA 
GREGORY  LAGANA.  OF  CAUFORNIA 
CORNELIUS  C  WALSH.  OF  V1RGINL\ 
WILLIAM  J  WEINHOLD.  OF  VIRGINIA 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  PERSONS  OF  THE  AGENCIES 
INDICATED  FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OF- 
FICERS OF  THE  CLASSES  STATED  AND  ALSO  FOR  THE 
OTHER  APPOINTMENTS  INTJICATED  HEREWITH 

FOR  APPOINTME.VT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICE  OF 
CLASS  I  CONSULAR  OFFICER  AND  SECRETARY  IN  THE 
DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

WILLIAM  M   TAPPE.  OF  NEW  YORK 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

AOOTA  M   KUPERMAN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  2.  CONSULAR  OFFICER  AND  SECRETARY  IN  THE 
DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER 
ICA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

KENNETH  A  COHEN.  OF  FLORIDA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

TAP  AN  BANJERJEE.  OF  MAINE 

RAJENDRA  DHEER.  OF  MARYLAND 

GARY  GALLAGHER.  OF  OKLAHOMA 

SANDRA  T  GAMO.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

GERT  LDJDENAU.  OF  WISCONSIN 

DAH  J   PRIBYL.  OF  OKLAHOMA 

CAROL  ROSS.  OF  FLORIDA 

LOUIS  E  SANZ  DE  SANTAMARIA.  II.  OF  TEXAS 

FOR  REAPPOINTMENT  IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  AS  A 
FOREIGN  SERVnCE  OFFICER  OF  CLASS  3,  CONSULAR  OFFI 
CER  AND  SECRETARY  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  A.MERICA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

AI^N  ROGER  TOU8IONANT,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  3.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE 
DIPLO.MATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

DANA  SUZAN-NE  BAKER  OF  NEW  YORK 
SUSAN  KLING   OF  ILLINOIS 
DAVID  J   KOSTELANCDC  OF  ILLINOIS 
CARACE  A  REYNARD  OF  TEXAS 
LAWRENCE  G   RICHTER,  OF  CALIFORNIA 
CARL  R   SIEBENTRITT  OF  VmOINIA 
HOYT  BRAIN  YEE.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

MICHAEL  FAY.  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

STEPHEN  HAMMOND  OF  VIRGINIA 

ROBERT  MACKE.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

BOBBY  G  RICHEY  JR    OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

SCOTT  SINDELAR.  OF  MARYLAND 

LEWIS  STOCKARD  OF  MARYLAND 

RONALD  VERDONK.  OF  VIRGINIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

MERRITT  T  COOKE.  OF  PENNYVLVANIA 

GAIL  STANFORD  DEL  ROSAL.  OF  .MICHIGAN 

DAVID  W   FULTON.  OF  VIRGINIA 

RICHARD  S   KANTER.  OF  HAWAII 

JULIE  SNYDER.  OF  LOUISIANA 

KAREN  WARE.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

FOR  APPOINTMENT  AS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS  OF 
CLASS  4.  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE 
DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

DAVID  JONATHAN  BAME.  OF  VIRGINIA 
COLOMBIA  DE  LOS  ANCE  BARR08SE  OF  VIROINIA 
JOHNT   BER.VLOHR.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
JAMES  ALBERT  BOUGHNER.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
ROBERT  WEST  BO^-NTON.  OF  CONNECTICLT 
PAUL  ALLEN  BROWN.  OF  TEXAS 
ROBERT  WALTER  CARLSON.  OF  NEW  JERSEY' 
WILUAM  BRENT  CHRISTENSEN.  OF  OREGON 
JOHN  ALliEN  CUSHING.  OF  WASHINGTON 
THOMASTFREDERICK  DAUGHTON   OF  NEW  YORK 
JOHN  WINTHROP  DA\"roN.  III.  OF  TEXAS 
ISABELLA  DEBARROSO  DETWILER  OF  CALIFORNI.\ 
JOHN  WALTER  DINKEL.MAN.  OF  WYOMING 
ROBERT  WILLIA.M  FORDEN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
ROBERT  PATRICK  FRAZIER.  OF  TEXAS 
JEROME  DOUGLAS  GAINES  OF  TEXAS 
DAVID  R  OAUNDO.  OF  CAUFORNIA 
THOMAS  C  OALLO.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
AN-N  K  GANZER.  OF  WISCONSIN 


JUDITH  GRACE  OF  COLORADO 

GLENN  GRIFFIN.  OF  TEXAS 

KATHLEEN  DANA  HANSON   OF  FLORIDA 

JE.NNIFER  CON-N  HASKELL.  OF  OREGON 

FELIX  HERNANT>EZ  JR  .  OF  CAUFORNIA 

DANIEL  HOLTZMAN.  OF  NEW  YORK 

MAKILA  JAME».  OF  NEW  YORK 

LAURENCE  KE.NT  JONES  OF  CALIFORNIA 

ROBERT  R  KIENE  OF  OREGON 

DEBORAH  E  KLEPP.  OF  NEW  YORK 

STEPHEN  L  KONTOS.  OF  NEW  YORK 

MICHELLE  A   LABONTE.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

CHRISTINE  LEE.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WM   THAD  MCARTHUR,  JR  .  OF  WASHINGTON 

DAVID  TAFT  MORRIS.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

ELEANOR  J   NAGY.  OF  OHIO 

DANIEL  E  NEHER  OF  MAR^XAND 

BRIAN  ANDREW  NICHOLS.  OF  RHODE  ISLANT) 

JOSEPH  S   PENNINGTON.  OF  FLORIDA 

LISA  J   PETERSON.  OF  NEW  YORK 

ANN  ELIZABETH  PFORZHELMER.  OF  NEW  YORK 

H   DEAN  PITTMAN  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

JOHN  MARK  POMMERSHEIM.  OF  N^EW  YORK 

MARK  JUSTIN  POWELL.  OF  OHIO 

.MONIQUE  VALERIE  QUESADA.  OF  FLORIDA 

PATRICIA  SHEEHAN  QUINN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

TIMOTHY  GERARD  RYAN.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

DAVID  J    SAVASTUK.  OF  VIRGINIA 

ALFRED  .SCHANT)LBAUER.  OF  TEXAS 

ADA.M  MATTHEW  SHUB.  OF  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  NEIL  SIBLEY   OF  CONNECTICUT 

ROBERT  JOEL  SILVERMAN.  OF  NEVADA 

WILLIAM  .\RTHUR  SLAVEN.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

PAMELA  NAKAHATA  SMITH.  OF  VIRGINIA 

SARAH  ANN  SOLBERG  OF  CALIFORNIA 

KATHRYN  ANN  SOLON.  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

A  JAMES  STRUDWICK.  OF  WISCONSIN 

DAPHNE  MICHELLE  TITUS.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

KURT  WALTER  TONG.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

CAROL  TRIMBLE.  OF  ILUNOIS 

THOMAS  A   L-NDERWOOD.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

PETER  MARK  VAN  BUREN  OF  WASHINGTON 

R  STEVEN  VOIEN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

JANET  STEPHENS  WHITESIDE  OF  VIRGINIA 

DONNA  KATHRYN  WOODWARD.  OF  NEW  YORK 

CHRISTOPHER  FRANCIS  WURZEL.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COM.MERCE 

ALICE  A   DAVENPORT.  OF  MARYLAND 
MARIA  B  GALINDO.  OF  MARYLAND 
JONATHAN  MARKS.  OF  CONNECTICUT 
P.\TRICK  O  SANTILLO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

ISAAC  D  RUSSELL.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  FOLLOWING-NAMED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  COM- 
MERCE AND  THE  US  INFORMATION  AGENCY  TO  BE  CON- 
SULAR OFFICERS  ANDOR  SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIPLO 
M  ATIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  AS 
INDICATED: 

CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AND  SECRETARIES  IN  THE  DIP- 
LOM.\TIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

MICHAEL  WESLEY'  ADAMS.  OF  VIRGINIA 
STEFANIE  AMADEO.  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
WILLIAM  AN-DREW  ANDERSON.  OF  VIRGINU 
ROBERT  M   ANTHONY.  OF  OKLAHOMA 
STEPHEN  J   ARTNER  OF  VIROINIA 
ANNE  M    ARVISH.  OF  MONTANA 
JAN  A   BARKER.  OF  VIROINIA 
DAVID  J    BARTH  OF  VIRGINIA 
JOHN  FIELD  BATES  OF  VIRGINIA 
DOUGLAS  COVELL  BAGLEY  OF  WISCONSIN 
JONATHAN  JAY  BEIGHLE.  OF  WASHINGTON 
JOHN  R   BELL.  OF  VIRGINIA 
SUSAN  TEBEAU  BELL.  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
WILLIAM  DAVID  BENT.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
RANDY  W   BERRY.  OF  COLORADO 
EVAN  S   BETZER.  OF  VIRGINIA 
PAUL  W   BLANKENSHIP.  OF  TEXAS 
ROBERT  M   BLUM.  OF  MARYLAND 
JUAN  M    BRACETE.  OF  FLORIDA 
SUSAN  RIDLEY  BRADEN.  OF  MARYLANTJ 
SUSAN  ALLEN  BRADLEY.  OF  VIRGINIA 
REBECCA  T   BROWN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
MARILY-N  JOAN  BRUNO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
BRENT  DOUGLAS  BRYSON.  OF  VIRGINU 
RENEE  GOODRICH  BRYSON.  OF  VIRGINIA 
MARK  C   BUCAY.  OF  VIRGINIA 
PAUL  .M   CANTRELL.  OF  ARIZONA 
RICHARD  CHELUNE.  OF  CONNECTICUT 
FRANCES  CHISHOLM  OF  NEW  HA.MPSHIRE 
NANCY  COHEN  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CHARLES  GARY  COLE.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
RANDALL  KRIS  COLEMAN.  OF  VIRGINIA 
MARIE  CHRISTINE  DAMOUR.  OF  VIRGINIA 
MONELLE  DAUOHERTi'.  OF  VIRGINIA 
NATHANIEL  PABODY  DF*AN.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
LESLIE  STEPHEN  DEGRAFFENRIED  OF  TEXAS 
WILLIA.M  P  DIAMOND.  OF  MARYI-AND 
SUSAN  N   DINGEE,  OF  FLORIDA 
SHAWN  DORMAN.  OF  NORTH  C.\ROLINA 

DAVID  ADAMS  DUCKENFIELD.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 
KIM  .M   DUFFY.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
WILLIAM  G   DUGGLEBY,  OF  MARYLAND 
CHRISTOPHER  G   DUNNETT.  OF  FLORIDA 
ROBIN  LISA  DLTJNIGAN.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
LEVON  A   ELDEMIB.  OF  CALIFORNIA 
JILL  MARIE  ESPOSITO.  OF  CONNECTICUT 


robert  n  farqvh.ar  jr  of  vrrotnia 

thomas  r  favret  of  pennsylvania 

kathleen  felmey  of  virginia 

david  joseph  firestein  of  texas 

lawrnece  c  fitzmorris  of  virgi.ma 

david  m  friedman  of  vtrginia 

george  h  frowick  of  caufornia 

michael  edward  carrote  of  pennsvl  v.hnia 

j  robert  garverick  of  ohio 

an-na  s  ghonim.  of  virginia 

joannt;  gilles  of  new  york 

BE.NJ.VMIN  GIMENO.  OF  VtRCINIA 

^NTHONY  RICHARD  GIOVAN-NIELLO  OF  CALIFORNIA 

JOSEPH  B  GRIFFITH  OF  VIRGINIA 

WILLL\M  LEWIS  GRIFFITH   OF  NEW  YORK 

ALEXANDER  JAMES  GROSSMAN.  OF  TEXAS 

DEBORAH  ZA.MORA  GROUT.  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

HELEN  HAMILTON  H.\HN.  OF  FLORIDA 

RUTH  MARY  HALL  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

SCOTT  I   HAMILTON  OF  ILLINOIS 

HOLLY  S   HAN-KE  OF  VIRGINIA 

JOHN  A    H.UIRIS  OF  UTAH 

EDWARD  N   HARRISON.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

PATRICK  M   HASLACH  OF  OREGON 

DAVID  C   HER.MANN  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

JOHN  R   HIGI  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

ANDREW  S   HILLM.VN  OF  NEW  YORK 

GER.\RD  THOMAS  HODEL  OF  NTW  YORK 

DIRK  J   HOFSCHIRE  OF  NEBRASKA 

ERIK  ANDERS  HOLM-OLSEN   OF  NEW  JERSEY' 

RAYMOND  ERIC  HOTZ  OF  KENTUCKY 

FRANCIS  HOW.\RD  HUGHES   M  D    OF  VIRGINIA 

DAVID  W   HlTvTER   OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

TIFFAN"Y  ANN  J.\CKSON-Zl"N'KER.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

DONALD  E,MIL  JACOBSON  OF  C.\LIFORNIA 

KAREN  R  JEN'KINS  OF  VIRGINIA 

DONALD  NORM.\N  JENSEN  OF  VIRGINIA 

MARK  SCOTT  JOHNSEN  OF  CAUFORNIA 

MARK  COOLIDGE  JOHNSON.  OF  NEW  YORK 

KAREN  A   JONES.  OF  VIRGINIA 

KE.\NETH  H   KEEFE  OF  FLORIDA 

GERALDIN-E  F   KEENER  OF  CALIFORNIA 

JOHN  DODGE  KILGORE  OF  ILLINOIS 

BEN  S   KIM   OF  M.^R^^LAND 

DANIEL  C   KINO   OF  M.VRYL.\ND 

DANIEL  CH.«LES  KIBYELEJZA  OF  VIRGINIA 

CHRISTOPHER  A    LAN'DBERG    OF  THE   DISTRICT  OF  CO 

LUMBIA 
CY'NTHIA  Z   LAO  OF  VIRGINIA 
MARK  H    Ll-NARDI   OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
JEANNE  M    MALONEY   OF  TEN'NESSEE 
J.\.MES  EMMET  MALSTER  OF  MAINE 

DEENA  FATHI  MANSOUR  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
MICHAEL  J   MARUT.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
PAULO   MAYER.  OF  KANSAS 
SCOTT  D   MCDONALD  OF  VIRGINIA 
CRAIG  W   .MCGARR.\H   III.  OF  VIRGINIA 

KATHLEEN  I    MCGR.^TH   OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLI-MBIA 
JEN'NIFER  ALL1['N  MCINTY'RE  OF  MARYLAND 
PAMELA  J   MCLAUGHLIN   OF  VIRGINIA 
BRAD  MCLEMORE  OF  TEXAS 
ELISABETH  MILLARD  OF  M.XRYLAN-D 


DONALD  LEROY  MOORD  OF  FLORIDA 

KAREN  MORRISSEY  OF  VIRGINIA 

MANISH  N.\N'DY.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

GEORGE  P   N-EWMAN  OF  N^EW  YORK 

GRANT  F   NEWSH.'VM   OF  VIRGINIA 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Tuesday',  March  9,  1993 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

In  thankfulness  and  gratitude  we  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  this  place  and  to 
serve  the  people  of  this  land.  We  pray. 
.  O  God.  that  we  will  have  enthusiasm 
for  our  tasks,  vision  to  lead  along  the 
path  of  justice,  strength  and  integrity 
for  our  responsibilities,  wisdom  to 
walk  the  paths  of  truth,  and  the  perse- 
verance to  accomplish  those  good  deeds 
that  lift  the  spirits  of  people  every- 
where and  express  the  unity  that  we  all 
share.  In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day  s  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour 
nal  stands  approved. 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chairs  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  rule  I.  the  vote  on  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal  will 
be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  considered 
withdrawn. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Ms.  Dunn] 
please  come  forward  and  lead  the 
House  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Ms.  DUNN  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


BILL  CLINTONS  ECONOMIC 
PACKAGE  WILL  CREATE  JOBS 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  interest 
rates  have  have  been  falling  and  that  is 


a  good  sign  that  an  energized  recovery 
may  be  around  the  corner. 

But  lower  interest  rates  and  a  slight 
ease  in  the  unemployment  rate  are  no 
substitutes  for  job  creation. 

This  recession  will  not  be  a  real  re- 
covery until  the  economy  is  fueled  by 
many,  many  high-octane  jobs. 

At  this  stage  in  the  last  seven  reces- 
sions, the  economy  has  typically  recov- 
ered 237  percent  of  the  jobs  lost.  In  the 
current  recession,  we  have  recovered 
only  29  percent  of  the  jobs  lost. 

President  Clinton's  economic  pack- 
age contains  a  balanced  mixture  of 
spending  cuts,  sacrifice  and  investment 
to  create  more  jobs  and  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

With  the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
every  citizen,  the  Clinton  blueprint  to 
restore  the  economy  will  succeed. 

The  Clinton  plan  asks  the  American 
people  to  link  hands  and  to  stride  into 
the  future.  If  we  fail  we  will  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  status  quo  and  the 
blame  game  of  the  past. 

Every  investment  of  the  President's 
plan  is  offset— dollar  by  dollar- 
through  spending  cuts  in  existing  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  investments  in  the 
Clinton  economic  plan  will  strengthen 
our  economy  through  job  creation. 


PUNISHING  DISSENT 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday  shed  considerable 
light  on  the  Clinton  administration's 
view  of  democratic  debate. 

Apparently,  a  Democratic  Member  of 
the  other  body  raised  important  ques- 
tions about  the  President's  package 
while  consulting  with  Vice  President 
Al  Gore. 

He  said  the  President's  proposal  was 
"high  on  taxes  and  low  on  cuts."  pre- 
cisely the  opinion  of  many  Members  of 
both  parties. 

And  what  was  the  response  of  the 
Clinton  administration:  They  decided 
to  move  a  project  from  Alabama,  the 
Senator's  home  State,  to  Texas,  as  a 
sign  of  disapproval  with  the  idea  of 
principled  dissent. 

Is  that  the  way  to  proceed  with  an 
economic  package?  Punish  all  dissent, 
and  reward  only  those  who  keep  quiet? 
Is  that  the  message  that  we  want  to 
send  to  our  children  about  the  virtues 
of  democracy? 


I  do  not  think  so.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  listen  more  and  punish  less 
those  who  have  problems  with  his 
package. 


D  1210 
KEEP  CUTTING.  MR.  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post  today. 
President  Bill  Clinton  has  agreed  to 
cut  spending  by  $55  billion  more  than 
he  originally  intended. 

I  commend  the  President  for  moving 
in  the  right  direction. 

Still,  let  us  not  be  fooled  into  think- 
ing that  the  President's  package  has 
enough  spending  cuts. 

In  fact,  these  further  cuts  only  bare- 
ly make  up  for  the  shortfall  discovered 
by  CBO  last  week.  In  that  analysis. 
CBO  concluded  that  the  President's 
plan  would  achieve  $60  billion  less  in 
spending  cuts  than  the  President  origi- 
nally said. 

And  these  cuts  do  not  offset  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  plan  to  spend  more  on 
unnecessary  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Clinton  needs 
to  understand  this  simple  fact.  We  need 
to  cut  spending  so  that  we  can  make 
progress  on  the  deficit,  not  to  allow  us 
to  spend  more  on  something  else. 

Keep  cutting.  Mr.  President,  and  stop 
spending.  Only  then  will  we  balance 
our  budget. 


DEFICIT  REDUCTION  IS  KEY  TO 
FUTURE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

(Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe,  as  do  most  Americans,  that 
our  efforts  to  reduce  our  massive  Fed- 
eral Budget  deficit  is  the  key  to  future 
economic  growth  for  our  Nation  and 
meaningful  job  creation  for  our  people. 

So,  it  is  surprising  that  the  response 
to  the  Presidents  economic  plan  by 
the  American  people  is  very  positive. 

Importantly,  the  international  reac- 
tion to  the  President's  plan  is  also  very 
positive. 

Recently,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Lloyd  Bentsen  met  with  other  finance 
ministers  of  the  G-7  nations. 

In  the  past,  out  of  control  deficits  led 
other  G-7  nations  to  doubt  the  ability 


and  the  resolve  of  the  United  States  to 
be  a  player  in  the  effort  to  stimulate 
and  sustain  global  economic  growth. 

Now  that  the  United  States  has  dem- 
onstrated the  will  to  reform  its  own 
fiscal  practices  policies,  we  speak  with 
renewed  authority  on  the  international 
economy. 

Our  ability  to  participate  as  mean- 
ingful partners  in  these  global  eco- 
nomic discussions  will  help  fuel  greater 
economic  growth  and  opportunity  here 
in  America  and  around  the  world. 


OPEN  RULE  ASKED  ON  SPENDING 
CUTS 

(Mr.  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  2 
short  years  ago.  we.  as  freshmen  Mem- 
bers, cast  one  of  our  first  votes  after 
2''2  full  days  of  emotional  and  soul- 
searching  debate  to  commit  U.S.  troops 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Members  were  divided,  emotions 
were  taut,  there  was  sincere  conviction 
on  both  sides. 

I  was  proud  of  the  House  that  day.  It 
was  representative  government  at  its 
finest.  All  the  Members  were  heard. 
Fair  play  prevailed.  Each  Member 
stood  up  for  his  or  her  principles. 

No  point  of  view  was  muzzled.  The 
majority  prevailed.  But  the  minority 
had  their  say. 

Today,  we  face  a  different  kind  of 
war.  Our  country  is  in  danger  from 
within.  America's  economic  future  is  in 
jeopardy.  A  courageous  new  President 
is  committed  to  change  and  has  called 
for  action.  President  Clinton  has  asked 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  propose 
specific  ways  to  cut  our  bloated  budg- 
et. 

The  problem  is  that  the  leadership  of 
the  President's  party  will  not  give  us 
an  open  rule  to  propose  those  spending 
cuts  that  their  President  has  asked  us 
for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decisions  on  how  to 
fight  this  economic  war  deserves  the 
same  kind  of  fair  play  and  decency  that 
you  showed  2  years  ago. 

In  the  name  of  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren,  give  us  an  open  rule  to 
propose  spending  cuts.  America's  eco- 
nomic future  depends  once  again  on 
courageous,  nonpartisan  leadership. 
Give  us  an  open  rule  on  spending  cuts. 
Let  there  be  votes  so  that  the  people 
can  see  who  is  for  cutting  spending. 

The  Speaker  has  a  responsibility  to 
be  fair  and  allow  the  democratic  proc- 
ess in  the  people's  House  to  take  place 
so  that  this  economic  war  can  be  won 
for  America. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grid- 
lockers  are  at  it  again— preaching  the 
status  quo  over  change.  They  have  la- 
beled President  Clinton's  plan  as  more 
unnecessary  spending  and  they  could 
not  be  more  wrong. 

Bill  Clinton's  plan  is  one  of  vision 
and  courage.  It  is  a  plan  the  American 
people  can  support  as  real  change  and 
real  investment  in  our  Nation. 

And  for  those  who  still  feel  we  can 
continue  down  the  same  old  path  of  do- 
nothing,  wait-and-see  economics.  I 
offer  them  these  undeniable  facts: 

The  unemployment  rate  in  February 
was  higher  than  it  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  recession. 

There  are  more  unemployed  people 
today,  after  23  months  of  a  heartless 
recovery,  than  at  the  worst  point  of 
every  other  postwar  recession  but  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unemployment  rate 
in  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia  is 
over  10  percent.  My  constituents  cry 
out  for  action.  They  desperately  need 
the  economic  stimulus  package  which 
will  create  jobs  right  away.  They  des- 
perately need  the  long-term  invest- 
ment in  Head  Start,  vo-tech  education, 
and  our  small  businesses  that  will  help 
them  to  prosper  in  the  future. 

So  instead  of  do-nothing,  gridlock 
partisan  politics,  let  us  invest  in  Amer- 
ica again.  Let  us  start  creating  the 
jobs  that  will  mark  our  entrance  into 
the  global  marketplace.  Let  us  make 
the  United  States  the  economic  envy  of 
the  world. 

It  takes  only  the  courage  to  change 
and  the  willingness  to  invest  in  the 
America  of  tomorrow. 


DThi*  symbi>l  represents  ihe  time  ot  day  during  the  House  pr<>ceedin({%.  c  j;  .  D  1  tO"  is  1.0'  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  fltxir. 


PRESIDENTS  PLAN  IS  ONE  OF 
VISION  AND  COURAGE 

(Mr.   RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


INTRODUCTION  OF  AMENDMENT 
TO  REDUCE  NONSTATUTORY 
COMMITTEE  SPENDING  BY  25 
PERCENT 

(Ms.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks  ago. 
President  Clinton  spoke  with  great 
passion  and  eloquence  of  the  need  for 
the  United  States  to  put  its  fiscal 
house  in  order  and  of  his  vision  for  this 
country.  Quite  frankly.  I  disagree  on 
his  views  of  broad  new  taxes  for  the 
families  of  America.  And  quite  frankly. 
I  believe  that:  the  public  is  having  in- 
creased concerns  regarding  taxes  that 
will  reach  deeply  into  the  pocket  of 
every — and  I  repeat  every — middle- 
class  family  in  America. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  wish  to 
speak  of  the  area  of  spending  cuts 
where  there  is  total  agreement. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  freshman  Repub- 
lican colleagues.  I  will  introduce  a 
modest  amendment  before  the  Ac- 
counts Subcommittee,  that  will  reduce 
nonstatutory  Committee  spending  by 


25  percent.  This  amendment  will  cut 
one-quarter  from  last  years  total  au- 
thorization for  the  standing  commit- 
tees and  will  make  allowances  for  the 
many  committee?  that  have  a  his^^ory 
of  lean  budgeting  and  fairly  allocating 
resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rhe  American  public 
has  indeed  signalled  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice.  But  I  believe  their  definition 
of  sacrifice  is  for  their  elected  officials 
to  first  cut  spending.  I  hope  every 
Member  will  contact  :he  mem.oership 
of  the  Accounts  Su'ocommittee  and  tell 
them  that  the  need  to  pat  America's 
fiscal  house  in  order  must  begin  right 
here,  in  .America's  House  of  the  people. 

It  is  quite  simple,  with  regard  to 
spending  cuts.  Congress  must  lead  the 
way. 


JOB  RECOVERY  IS  PRESIDENT'S 
FIRST  PRIORITY 

(Mr.  McDERMOTT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addresi;  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr  Speaker. 
President  Clinton  has  presented  a 
package  of  economic  stimulus  propos- 
als aimed  at  putting  people  back  to 
work.  It  makes  needed  and  long  over- 
due public  investments,  and  is  paid 
for — dollar  for  dollar — by  more  than  150 
specific  cuts  in  other  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

Unfortunately.  thosj  who— last 
year — urged  us  to  do  nothing  whLe  the 
recession  roareti.  now  arbue  that  we 
should  ignore  the  alarmingl.\  low  rate 
at  which  new  jobs  are  being  created  by 
the  technical  recovery  now  underway. 

The  fact  is.  a  recovery  is  not  really  a 
recovery  until  we  recover  jobs  lost  dui- 
ing  a  recession. 

By  that  measure  the  current  te.n- 
nical  recovery  is  hp.'-dly  a  recovery  at 
all.  For  example.  February  s  unemploy- 
ment levels  were  actually  higher  th:  n 
unemployment  levels  reoorried  in 
March  1991— at  the  very  bottom  o*"  the 
recession 

Last  year,  the  American  ptople  vo,'=^d 
for  change.  One  o.'  the  fundamenial 
changes  they  voted  for  was  a  robust 
economy  which  cr?ates  joos:  and  3  rec- 
ognition of  the  f.'^ct  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  importaia  role  to 
play  in  helping  to  bring  that  aooui. 

LiKe  millions  of  oih'T  Americans,  job 
reoover.v  is  the  President's  first  prior- 
ity. 

I  urge  ii\v  colleagues  to  maire  it  their 
priority  m  well,  and  to  ;oin  the  effort 
to  put  American?  I'ack  to  work. 


HEALTH  EXAMS 

(Mr.  OILMAN  afked  and  was  gnen 
peimistion  to  adiiress  the  J.^usr  for  i 
minute  and  to  revise  .lad  f>x  eno  ui.^  .f- 
marks.) 

^lr.  GIL.^1AN.  Mr.  Si-eakt-r.  icording 
to    a    1989    survey    conducted    by    the 
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Healtn  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica only  M  percent  of  conventional 
health  insuiance  companies  rover  an- 
naa!  adult  physical  exams.  The  per- 
lent.igf^:  for  physicals  increase  to  42 
pe'cenr  in  ihe  PP'*  pro^iaiiis.  and  95 
percerr  lor  HMO's. 

Penciiir  ht-alth  .-.\anit  <.re  extremely 
ii"pori^.nt  for  tae  whole  population  in 
orJer  t.>  detecr  ;>opsib]e  diseases  or 
ithcf  l..iU>.  problems  Koi  women  over 
oO  yeur^  olr  s.-feninir  with  mammog- 
raph"  Lij.d  phjsicai  e.x.i.mi nation  has 
been  •. '-.^ociateu  with  a  reducti.)n  of  at 
leaa*  J3  rertent  in  mortality  from 
breast  .  .icer  In  addition,  almost  all  of 
the  n-.i-'  >.000  deatlis  annually  f'-om 
""ervi-ai  ^  :;ncer  coulu  be  pievented 
tiroiifrh  vu-iy  detection  and  treatment. 
Moreover,  du  esrimaled  45  percent  of 
hea'"t  d'sea^e  deaths  cculd  b"  prevented 
or  at  ii.p  !►  is-t  postponed  inioujrh  im- 
proved hj  I  ?i  ""eniic::  contro". 

My  b'.'l  }i  R  36.  the  Co.-ipieher.sive 
Piev..rii wr  He<lrh  j'nd  Prom.otion  Act 
■'f  199'.  Will  pi-avi.k  coverage  for  peri- 
odic health  txamt  undei  pi  ivate  health 
i'.suraice  pluns.  and  fo:  any  health 
benefit  ;Toprams  of  the  F-»ileral  Gov- 
ernm*'"'' 

-Mr  ."Speaker.  I  urpe  mv  «.  ollear^ues  to 
take  ■"  close  :ook  at  H.R  36  Che  Pre- 
ventive Heui'h  Care  .Ai  t  ard  join  m"  in 
m.v  effor*  to  prodr.O'-  .i  healthier  na- 
tion. 


(Mr 
give., 
for  1 


n  1220 
MA"iOr>.S  BACK  C'LI\TON 

MLNENOEZ     iskea     ai.d     was 
?*':m  ssi'-'.".  'o  Address  th^  House 
.ni;ate  and  to  u.isc  an<i  extend 
>iis  reina.Ks. 

Mr.  MENLNDE-''^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  ^o  ..nnK  m."  colleague.*'  atten- 
tion '0  t  le  support  expressed  for  the 
Presidpn»^s  ecoimr-,,  plan  hy  \Villiam 
Altha  ..*.  :*!r  pre-^.uent  of  th"  U.?  Con- 
f'^renc'^  ?f  Mayor..  Mj.:»or  Althai.s.  the 
nepubM.an  .aa>  •  ^;  Yo:  k.  lA.  has 
s<»id.  UH'I  I  Ciaclc.  -ihe  ptopie  of  this 
countiy  art  entitled  to  ste  thi.^  pio- 
,rram  -^nao'-e'*  in  its  ertirety.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  endorsenienr  only 
li.phlKhis  the  ab.ux-ditv  of  trie  contin- 
ued Wild  ■...•^position  to  the  plan  from 
our  lleyubllian  coHeafruei-.  jvho  pub- 
li<l"  ier-^  T.rt  more  spf:  d'Tfi  outf.  but 
aniia]];,  tropore  none  whiol-  would 
ri""*  w  zYi  fcccptaare  ev<»n  fiom  their 
owi)  par  y.  llii  air  about  spending'  cuts 
is  r. -It  enor-nh.  V  bilHcn  dollar  cut  i.-.n't 
w.rrh  a  {Jimi^*  ablest  it  pp.oses  Conerress. 
aii.l  franWv.  what  i  .i-ave  h.-ard  from 
th-  ctht  r  oide  'n"  the  aisie  simpiv  d^es 
''o'"  T-al-e  '>.e  ^ratl- 

Mr.  Si-eaker.  I  S'lbrni*  tha^  Mayor 
Altriisus"  e:,dor«errent  is  one  we  might 
have  o«pc'0Led  from  ccngre&sicrial  Re- 
r.bl'.cat.s.  „uo.  were  'hey  frcf  ct  the  in- 
fluer'^f  r'  the  Republican  leadership— 


Mayor  Althaus'  message  to  House 
Republicans  is  simple  and  to  the  point: 

I  would  urge  the  Republicans  not  to  pick 
apart  and  characterize  it  as  ■politics  as 
usual."  I  think  an  instantaneous  neR-atlve  re- 
action is  more  ■politics  as  usual  "  in  the 
liKht  of  this  bold  a  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  couldnt  agree  more. 


MESSAGE  TO  BILL  CLINTON: 
DONT  USE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
FOR  YOUR  SPENDTHRIFT  HABITS 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the 
front  page  of  last  Saturdays  Appleton 
Post  Crescent.  It  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  Director  wants  to  go 
after  Social  Security,  tax  Social  Secu- 
rity, and  cut  Social  Security  benefits. 
The  Democrats,  the  article  states,  are 
going  after  the  people  on  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  41  million  Americans 
depend  on  Social  Security.  These  are 
benefits  they  have  paid  for.  Today  134 
million  workers  are  paying  into  the  So- 
cial Security  fund  to  earn  their  future 
benefits.  But  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Clinton  White  House  wants  to  raid  So- 
cial Security  to  cover  up  the  budget 
mess. 

The  American  people  know  the  truth. 
Social  Security  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  deficit.  It  is  unfair  to  make  the  el- 
derly and  disabled  Americans  pay  the 
bill  that  the  big  spenders  in  Congress 
are  running  up.  $1  billion  of  debt  each 
and  every  day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  $1  billion  a  day  of  debt 
each  and  every  day:  that  is  the  legacy 
of  the  Democrat  Party  to  the  future  of 
our  country. 

It  is  wrong  for  the  White  House  to 
take  money  out  of  people's  Social  Se- 
curity accounts.  That  is  just  like  steal- 
inti  from  the  pension  fund  or  from  a 
bank  account. 

Some  of  us  vote  day  in  and  day  out  in 
this  House  for  a  balanced  budget.  Our 
message  to  Bill  Clinton  is: 


rity  of  our  U.S.  trade  negotiators,  and 
we  must  rid  U.S.  campaign  practices  of 
foreign  influence.  Thus.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  three  bills  to  achieve 
these  goals:  to  clean  up  foreign  trade 
lobbying  in  our  Nation's  Capital  and  to 
create  a  professional  trade  service 
corps. 

The  Ethics  in  Foreign  Lobbying  Act. 
a  bill  I  first  introduced  in  the  102d  Con- 
gress with  our  former  colleague.  Frank 
Guarini.  will  establish  a  clearinghouse 
and  require  a  disclosure  of  foreign  lob- 
bying efforts,  as  well  as  ban  contribu- 
tions to  U.S.  campaigns  from  foreign- 
controlled  corporations  and  trade  asso- 
ciations. 

The  second  bill,  the  Foreign  Agents 
Compulsory  Ethics  in  Trade  Act,  will 
close  the  revolving  door  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officials  leaving  high-level 
trade  positions,  and  going  to  work  for 
the  other  side,  and  then  lobbying  our 
Government. 

The  third  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  creates  a 
professional  trade  service  corps,  an 
elite  body  of  trade  negotiators  to  solve 
the  problem  of  short  tenure  and  revolv- 
ing door  service  among  current  U.S. 
trade  negotiators. 

Please  join  me  in  cosponsoring  these 
bills.  The  .American  people  deserve  no 
less. 
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of    the     Clean     Water     Act     and     to 
consponsor  H.R.  1116. 


CLEAN  WATER  ACT  RESEARCH 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  introduced  the  Clean  Water 
Act  research  amendments.  It  is  nec- 
essar.v  to  reevaluate  our  national  ap- 
proach to  water  quality  problems.  The 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
has  taken  steps  to  ensure  swimmable 
and  fishable  waters  for  our  residents. 
Pollution  in  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers, 
however,  persists  in  all  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  needs  updated 


science  to  support  its  regulatory  and 
•Don't  use  Social  Security  for  your    monitoring  efforts.  This  scientific  base 

.spendthrift  habits.  Keep  your  hands  off    is  the  goal  of  the  bill  I  have  introduced. 

of  Social  Security."  We  also  need  to  reorient  our  water  re- 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our  senior    search  programs  to  tackle  such  prob- 

citizens   to   be   fair.   just,    and    honest     lems    as    nonpoint    source    pollution. 


with  them.  They,  our  senior  citizens, 
have  put  their  trust  and  confidence  in 
us.  We  cannot  betray  that  trust  and 
confidence.  Let  us  all  vow  to  protect 
.Social  Security. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  ENSURE  INTEGRITY  OF  U.S. 
TRADE  NEGOTIATORS 

(Ms.  K.APTUR  asked  and  was  given 


permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
which  ir.'i.ici.  it  party  policy  to  oppose  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
tne  Prt^siijoni's  plan    not  because  this    marks.) 

is  not  a  good  plan,  but  because  tMs  is        .Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  America     land  Sound.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
not  then  plan.  must  do  all  it  can  to  ensure  the  integ-    me  in  improving  the  research  portions 


ground  water,  and  contaminated  sedi- 
ments, and  wetlands  restoration. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  research 
amendments  will  also  set  up  through 
the  U.S.  EPA  a  technology  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  grant  pro- 
gram to  test,  identify  and  demonstrate 
innovative  wastewater  treatment  and 
water  conservation  technologies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  Clean 
Water  Act  amendments  will  assist  in 
improving  such  waterwa.vs  as  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  as  well  as  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Long  Is- 


PRESCRIPTION  FOR  ECONOMIC  RE- 
COVERY AND  DEFICIT  REDUC- 
TION 

(Mr.  POMEROY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  country  is  being 
battered  on  two  fronts. 

First,  like  a  virus  we  just  cannot 
shake,  we  continue  to  be  sapped  by  the 
effect  of  the  recession.  While  economic 
indicators  show  us  on  the  rebound,  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  workers  across  the 
country  can  testify  the  economy  is 
still  quite  sick  and  needs  help. 

Second,  we  are  plagued  with  the 
chronic  affliction  of  too  much  debt. 
This  condition  is  bad  and  getting  worse 
by  a  magnitude  approaching  $1  billion 
a  day.  Like  severe  obesity,  our  bur- 
geoning deficit  threatens  our  future 
and  saps  vitality  from  our  present  eco- 
nomic strength. 

The  toughest  part  of  our  present  di- 
lemma is  that  both  conditions  require 
attention.  You  cannot  achieve  steady, 
sustainable  recovery  without  bringing 
down  the  deficit. 

On  the  other  hand  you  cannot  make 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  if  the 
economy  suffers  a  relapse  and  slides 
back  into  a  recession  with  another 
round  of  layoffs,  job  loss,  and  business 
failures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  the  eco- 
nomic prescription  advanced  by  the 
President  addresses  both  goals:  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  deficit  reduction. 
As  we  evaluate  the  package  we  must 
keep  in  mind  a  central  fact:  You  can- 
not have  one  without  the  other. 


SAVE  BILLIONS,  REPEAL  DAVIS- 
BACON 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
cut  more  than  $1  billion  per  year  from 
the  Federal  budget  without  raising 
taxes  or  affecting  a  single  program.  At 
the  same  time,  we  can  increase  oppor- 
tunities for  young  people  and  give 
American  families  more  for  their  tax 
dollar. 

Do  such  win-win  situations  really 
exist? 

Yes.  if  Congress  is  willing  to  repeal  a 
law  that  was  passed  for  all  the  wrong 
reasons  more  than  60  years  ago.  the 
Davis- Bacon  Act. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  passed  in 
the  1930's  to  prevent  some  Americans 
from  competing  for  work  on  Federal 
construction  projects.  It  required  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  artifically 
high  wages  to  all  workers  while,  at  the 


same  time,  preventing  unskilled  labor- 
ers from  working  on  these  projects. 

For  the  last  60  years,  taxpayers  have 
paid  billions  more  than  necessary  for 
many  construction  tasks  where  un- 
skilled laborers  could  have  contrib- 
uted. These  laborers,  often  minorities, 
usually  poor,  and  always  needing  an 
opportunity,  have  been  shut  out  by  the 
very  Government  which  is  supposed  to 
protect  them. 

As  we  look  for  ways  to  bring  our  Na- 
tion's budget  into  balance,  let's  bring 
repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  debate  so  that 
•Americans  can  hear  the  facts  about 
this  costly  and  unfair  anachronism. 


D  1230 
AN  AMERICAN  BUDGET 

(Mr.  BARLOW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BARLOW.  Madam  Speaker,  there 
is  a  pride  building  across  America. 
People  of  all  ages.  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats, liberals,  and  conservatives  are 
thankful  that  at  last  we  are  putting 
our  Nation  on  the  road  to  financial 
health. 

This  budget  that  is  an  American 
budget.  We  are  going  to  give  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren  that  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  a  country  that 
is  strong,  a  country  that  is  proud,  a 
country  that  has  its  finances  in  order. 


FBI  AND  BATE  AGENTS  COM- 
MENDED FOR  THEIR  WORK  AT 
THE  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER 

(Mr.  OXLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  as  a 
former  special  agent  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  I  take  great 
pride  in  the  astute  investigative  work 
being  conducted  by  agents  of  the  FBI 
and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  into  the  February  26 
bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center. 

It  is  often  months  or  even  years  be- 
fore investigations  of  this  nature  begin 
to  yield  firm  conclusions.  However, 
thanks  to  advanced  forensic  skills  and 
quality  detective  work.  Federal  agents 
made  their  first  arrest  within  1  week  of 
the  bombing. 

While  there  is  still  much  work  to  do 
in  investigating  this  cowardly  and  des- 
picable act,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  investigators  involved 
for  their  expertise  and  professionalism. 

As  an  aside,  I  note  that  this  incident 
points  up  the  importance  of  the  Fed- 
eral death  penalty  for  terrorist  acts, 
and  I  recommend  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment seriously  consider  its  appli- 
cation in  this  case. 

Madam  Speaker,  based  on  the  extent 
of  the  bomb  damage  at  the  World  Trade 
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Center,  it  is  a  miracle  that  only  five 
people  lost  their  lives.  Americans  have 
a  right  to  feel  outraged  and  to  expevt 
their  Government  to  respond  accord- 
ingly. 

PRESIDENT  CLINTONS  ECONOMIC 
PI. .AN 

(Mr.  KLINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  e.Ktend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  KLINK.  .Madum  Speaker,  \u  parts 
of  rry  district  the  official  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  above  12  percea-^,.  Tho  real 
unemployn^ent  rate  is  nenrly  twee 
that  much  ii  cer'.'ir  pock.'ts.  Nation- 
wide, our  job  creation  has  not  kep' 
pace  with  the  re.si  oi  the  cconi..n  'c  ;'o 
co'ery.  In  fact,  in  an  liistorical  sense 
this  recovery  Is  not  providing  nearly  as 
many  jobs  as  reoo^-eries  frcm  ;-a,'it  re- 
cession.; lid. 

The  Clinton  economic  package  wilj 
provide  jobs  for  our  constituents,  '"he 
Clinton  plan  inve.'^ts  in  our  Nation's  in- 
frastructure, which  will  create  jobs 
now  and  Increase  our  profiuci..vity  and 
oiu"  competitiveness  in  the  futuie. 

Ti.e  President  wanis  to  invest  in  in- 
dustrial conversion  for  communities 
and  families  devastated  by  defense  cut- 
backs so  that  workef-s  will  contirue  to 
have  good  jobs  anu  comiiiUi.ities  cau 
thrive  agam.  Prt-sioent  Clwaon  wants 
to  put  100  000  more  pclrce  officers  on 
the  streei.  That  means  niort  jobs  ard 
less  crime  Over  5  years  the  Clinton 
package  will  aziLZe  8  million  new  jobs. 

Madam  .Speaker,  we  need  those  io'os 


CLINTON  "'LAN  FOCUSES  ON 
SPENDING  INCREASES  AND 
HIGHER  TAXES 

Mr.  EWING  asked  and  was  ;;;ven  per- 
mls^rion  to  addrt-sfe  the  IJou-e  '"or  I 
minute,  anu  to  revise  and  exr-'nd  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  EWING  MaOa.ii  Si>eakor,  wh '.,j 
selling  his  eccncniic  recovfi^  pi?*-  '.o 
the  Amo  lean  people.  Preside;.'-  Clin. on 
has  linked  his  support  t"  paiiivtlwrn. 
His  supporters  l-av*^  acci'-^ied  ""ic  Kcpu'^- 
licans  of  being  responsible  loi  s.-ridlock 
even  though  the  Democrats  ."OT'^rol 
both  the  extoutiie  >.ranoh  od  both 
Houses  of  the  legislaiuro. 

But  ques'io".s  should  oe  raised  Toout 
the  economic  package  that  Prc.=iidei.i 
Clinton  has  proposed  ilow  <  .m  Me  af- 
ford .'t,  w:tt:  increases  ir.  spending  by 
hundreds  cf  billions  of  Aoliars? 

The  b;?st  stimulant  pac'-vage  rh;n- we 
could  give  this  country  is  to  iea",  3  the 
billions  of  dollars  in  new  '.j.ycs  w  th  the 
American  people. 

Ross  Pf  r-^t  has  correct? v  "?."*  on  CB..> 
this  -norniiig  "W"  sre  .^elting  major 
new  social  program.-,  "'--jry  i,  y,  all  oi 
which  are  niagniii'—ii.  in  '.'on'oot.  >\^': 
v^hen  you  ar>  bicke,  yon  "^an't  go  to 
Europe"  and  i  wo-ild  add:  Ai.i  paio  for 
by  ne\s  taxes. 
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That  is  why  we  must  first  cut  spend- 
irg  before  we  even  think  of  funding  an- 
other progrram  or  raisirt,'  taxes.  The 
best  way  to  invest  in  our  children  s  fu- 
ture is  to  cur  the  defi'^it. 


REPORT  CN  RESOLUriON  PROVID- 
ING lOR  CON'S- [DERATION  OF 
H  R.  4.  .'.ATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH  RE/HAIIZATION  ACT 
OF  I9»:i 

Ml.  A,0-\i:LEy,  frum  the  Committee 
vu  Rule.',  submitted  a  privileged  report 
iRept.  N  ..  10;V27i  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Reo.  llS)  pr-ividir.K'  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  oill  (H.R  4)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Ac  t  to  revipe  and 
extf-nti  the  progrr-tms  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar    nJ  ordered  to  be  printed. 


A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  CHANGE  AND  A 
GROWING  ECONOMY 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was-  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
mar  ks  ! 

Mrs.  MINK.  Madam  Speaker,  after  12 
lon^  .years,  linally.  a  blueprint  for 
change  \n  America  has  finally  arrived 
from  tat  UTiite  Ho  ise.  President  Clin- 
tons  bud^'et  emphasizes  what  our 
country's  most  important  resource,  the 
American  people,  have  been  lacking  for 
so  many  vears.  For  the  next  ."S  years 
discretionary  spending  is  frozen  at  the 
1993  I'jvel.  !t  wMl  allow  us  to  reorder 
our  priorir'es  and  bi-^ii:  investing  in 
AincTica"s  future.  The  Prt sident  s  in- 
vestments begin  w'th  the  most  pre- 
cious segment  of  our  population:  our 
children.  Full  funding  for  Head  St^rt.  a 
total  of  i6  oillinr  over  4  years  to  serve 
nearly  1  1  raihion  eligible  disadvan- 
taged rhiliiren;  $2.6  billion  over  4  years 
for  fi-.:;  fi.nc''r',g  of  Wir.  The  rcvv  admin- 
istrtition  is  dedicated  to  creating  a  na- 
tional service  prot'iam.  to  help  young 
people  pay  for  a  college  education, 
while  serving  their  communities.  The 
President  is  also  committed  to  increas- 
ing joU  'n  a  growing  economy:  500.000 
jobs  by  the  er.d  of  thi.^  >  ear.  Assistance 
for  ditlo  ated  workers,  one-stop  career 
shopp-ne  .summi^r  youth  iohs  and 
training-  and  a  oC  percent  expansioi:  of 
the  Jo')  Corps  program  by  the  year 
20C1.  I  ii.ally  Madam  Speaker,  we  have 
a  rr.;.^ident  who  is  responding  to  the 
needs  of  his  Nation. 


IN  i^UPPOR"  OF  T^IE  NOMINATION 
OF  JANET  RENO  AS  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  DiAZ-BALART  asked  ar.d  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  oo  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.* 

Mr  DIAZ-PALA.RT  Madam  Speaker. 
I  ri.se  tod?v  in  suppai  t  of  the  .lomina- 


tion  for  Attorney  General  of  my  friend 
and  constituent.  Janet  Reno. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  working  as  an 
assistant  State  attorney  with  Miss 
Reno  some  years  ago,  and  I  always  con- 
sidered it  an  honor  to  be  able  to  serve 
my  community  as  one  of  her  prosecu- 
tors. 

Janet  Reno  has.  for  many  years,  en- 
joyed the  support  and  admiration  of 
those  who  know  her  best,  the  people  of 
south  Florida. 

She  has  been  overwhelmingly  re- 
elected, time  and  time  again,  as  Dade 
County's  prosecutor,  not  only  because 
of  the  effectiveness  of  her  work,  but 
also  because  of  her  calling  to  public 
service,  her  sensitivity  toward  all  the 
people  she  has  served— especially  the 
victims  of  crime— her  extraordinary 
accessibility,  and  above  all.  her  integ- 
rity. 

We  in  south  Florida  know  that  Amer- 
ica will  be  well  served  by  the  first 
woman  to  become  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  are  proud  of 
Miami's  own.  Janet  Reno. 


WE  ARE  SERIOUS  ABOUT  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION 

(Mrs.  LOWEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commend  President  Clinton  and  the 
House  Budget  Committee  on  their  re- 
solve—which I  share— to  make  real 
cui^s  in  the  Federal  budget  deficit.  Last 
night's  action  by  our  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  cut  an  additional  $63  billion  in 
spending  over  the  next  5  years  makes 
clear  that  we  are  serious  about  putting 
the  Nation's  economic  house  in  order. 
The  President  has  signed  off  on  most  of 
those  added  cuts  and  shows  that  he  is 
willing  to  go  the  extra  mile  to  meet 
the  deficit  reduction  challenge. 

Blue  smoke  and  mirrors  budget  plans 
are  history.  Gridlock  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  American  people  have  made 
clear  that  they  are  ready  for  a  Govern- 
ment that  tells  them  the  truth  and 
faces  up  to  the  budgetary  mess  which 
has  grown  year  after  year  for  the  last 
decade.  Today,  we  have  a  President  and 
a  Congress  working  together  to  place 
our  economy  on  sound  footing. 

Last  night's  action  is  just  one  more 
clear  indication  that  the  American 
people  will  at  long  last  see  results. 


ACHEY-BREAKY  PROMISES 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Madam  Speaker,  it  is 
no  secret  that  President  Clinton  is  an 
accomplished  musician.  We  have  all 
seen  him  play  his  saxophone  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  a  number  of  us 
got  to  see  him  appear  on  a  national 
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network.  I  sense  that  he  might  also  be 
a  budding  country  and  western  singer. 
Actually  if  he  were,  his  No.  1  hit  would 
be  ■Achey-Breaky  Promises.  " 

He  would  sing  of  his  sad  habit  of 
breaking  promises  to  middle-income 
Americans.  He  would  wax  poetic  on  his 
need  to  raise  taxes  on  those  making 
only  $20,000  a  year.  And  he  would  croon 
mournfully  about  his  energy  tax,  which 
will  cost  the  average  American  about 
$500  a  year. 

President  Clinton  would  also  lament, 
in  this  ballad,  about  his  inability  to 
change  from  an  old  Democrat,  into  a 
new  Democrat,  despite  his  campaign 
promises. 

Madam  Speaker,  after  the  Clinton 
administration  finally  gives  us  the  bad 
news  on  their  plans  to  increase  both 
taxes  and  spending.  I  suggest  that 
working  Americans  come  up  with  their 
own  country  anthem. 

It  would  be  a  song  about  the  tough 
times  caused  by  Clintonomics.  It  would 
be  called  "My  Achey-Breaky  Wallet." 
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OLD  GLORY  CONDOMS  ALLOWED 
TO  UNFURL 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  Old  Glory  Condom  Corp.  appealed  a 
prior  decision  that  banned  their  red. 
white,  and  blue  condoms.  Now.  Old 
Glory  contended  that  the  use  of  their 
red.  white,  and  blue  condoms  was  in 
fact  a  patriotic  act.  And,  guess  what? 
The  U.S.  Trademark  Office  of  Appeals 
agreed  with  that. 

Here  is  what  the  panel  said.  The 
name  Old  Glory  and  its  logo  of  a  flag 
shaped  like  and  unfurled  condom  is 
neither  scandalous  nor  offensive  nor 
unconstitutional. 

No  wonder  the  American  people  are 
losing  confidence  in  our  Government. 
What  is  next,  the  Congressional  Medal 
for  Benedict  Arnold?  When  our  Govern- 
ment starts  treating  the  flag  like  an 
Old  Glory  condom,  something  should 
be  done. 


COMMITTEE  FUNDING  CUTS 

(Mr.  HUTCHINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  first  action  of  the  reform  coalition 
in  Congress  was  to  end  the  select  com- 
mittees. We  changed  the  committee 
system  with  this  reform.  But  it  cannot 
and  should  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
ignore  the  overstaffing  and  overfunding 
of  other  committees. 

Now  that  the  sun  is  setting  on  the  se- 
lect committees,  we  are  hearing  whis- 
pers that  we  should  leave  the  other 
committees  alone,  and  even  permit  the 


5  percent  increase  in  funding  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  proposed.  This 
is  unacceptable. 

At  this  point,  we  just  have  not  cut 
enough— the  current  proposal  is  a 
spending  increase  pretending  to  be  a 
spending  cut.  If  we  stop  reform  at  the 
select  committees,  we  will  be  like  the 
dieter  who  bought  himself  a  pint  of 
gourmet  ice  cream,  and  was  pleased  by 
his  own  restraint  because  he  did  not 
buy  a  quart.  We  have  got  to  cut  all  the 
fat.  not  just  a  little  bit. 

The  American  people  are  being  asked 
to  do  more  with  less.  Congress  can  do 
the  same.  When  people  write  and  call 
to  tell  me,  cut  spending  first.  I  hear 
the  message.  The  time  has  come  to  cut 
committee  budgets  by  25  percent  this 
year  and  50  percent  over  5  years. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  GUAM  SAY  CON- 
SOLIDATE NAS  AGANA  AND  AN- 
DERSEN AIR  FORCE  BASE 

(Mr.  UNDERWOOD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rpmfl rlcs  \ 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Madam  Speaker, 
we  have  heard  a  lot  lately  about  the 
need  to  trim  Federal  budgets.  Military 
cuts  are  prominently  recommended. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  specific 
base'  closures,  we  often  hear  NIMBY 
[not  in  my  backyard].  I  am  here  to  say 
PIMBY  [please  in  my  backyard]. 

The  people  of  Guam  support  a  ration- 
al consolidation  of  two  bases,  located  a 
mere  7  miles  apart.  Naval  Air  Station 
Agana  could  move  its  operations  to  An- 
dersen Air  Force  Base,  which  recently 
closed  its  B-52  wing.  The  Navy  agrees, 
such  a  move  is  plausible.  So  does  GAO. 
And,  most  importantly,  so  do  the  peo- 
ple of  Guam. 

Those  of  us  who  live  on  Guam  recog- 
nize the  benefits  of  consolidation.  It 
would  allow  our  international  airport 
to  expand,  strengthening  our  local 
economy  and  creating  more  private 
sector  jobs.  And  it  would  mean  the 
eventual  return  of  land  to  the  people  of 
Guam,  something  all  of  us  have  prayed 
for. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
the  Navy  has  placed  NAS  Agana  on  its 
preliminary  list.  I  urge  Secretary  of 
Defense  Les  Aspin  to  include  the  air 
station  on  his  list  of  recommended 
bases.  I  will  personally  petition  the 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Com- 
mission to  consolidate  NAS  Agana  and 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  And  I  im- 
plore the  Congress  to  see  that  here,  on 
the  island  of  Guam,  we  are  not  resist- 
ing a  base  closure.  We  welcome  it. 


ABOLISH  DAVIS-BACON 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker,  as  we  look  for  ways  to  control 


the  burgeoning  budget  deficit  and  rein- 
vigorate  the  American  economy,  we 
should  look  first  at  the  pointless  regu- 
lations and  costs  Congress  imposes. 
One  of  the  worst  examples  of  such  con- 
gressional malpractice  is  the  continued 
existence  of  the  archaic  Davis-Bacon 
Act  of  1931.  By  mandating  a  prevailing 
wage  for  laborers  employed  in  public 
construction  projects,  Davis-Bacon 
dramatically  increases  the  costs  of 
Federal  construction  projects.  In  a  1979 
report  to  Congress,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  recommended  that  the 
act  be  repealed,  noting  that  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  the  law  was  unneces- 
sary, impractical,  and  inflationary,  re- 
sulting in  unnecessary  construction 
and  administrative  costs  of  several 
hundred  million  dollars  annually.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  projects 
that  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon  would  gen- 
erate Federal  budget  savings  totaling 
$5.3  billion  over  5  years.  Before  we  ask 
taxpayers  to  once  again  pay  higher 
taxes  to  reduce  the  deficit,  we  should 
cut  spending  and  abolish  this  nonsen- 
sical law. 


NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

(Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Madam  Speaker,  last 
week,  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  re- 
introduce legislation  that  has  a  rich 
legacy  in  this  great  body  and  through- 
out our  glorious  Nation.  House  Joint 
Resolution  127  will  designate  April  30. 
the  last  Friday  in  that  month.  Na- 
tional Arbor  Day.  continuing  a  121-.vear 
tradition  of  planting  trees  and  honor- 
ing our  Nation's  vital  forest  resources. 

From  California's  giant  sequoias  to 
the  proud  hemlocks  of  my  own  New 
Jersey,  to  the  cherry  blossoms  whose 
gorgeous  blooms  grace  this  Capital 
each  spring.  America's  trees  are  crucial 
to  the  global  ecosystem  and  serve 
every  single  American  no  matter  where 
they  live. 

Trees  provide  us  shade  from  the  sum- 
mer swelter  and  a  break  from  the  win- 
ter's brutal  wind.  They  help  secure  our 
coastlines,  yield  watershed  protection, 
and  create  a  natural  habitat  for  scores 
of  wildlife.  They  give  us  oxygen,  lum- 
ber, fuel,  and  other  valuable  materials, 
and  add  beauty  to  this  expansive  Na- 
tion. 

We  have  already  deliberated  many 
highly  contentious  matters  in  this 
young  session  and  that  is  why  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  forward  a  bill  that  ev- 
eryone can  embrace.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  National  Arbor 
Day. 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BAKER  of  California.  Madam 
Speaker.  President  Clintons  economic 
plan  unfairly  targets  seniors  with  high- 
er taxes  on  their  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. 

Let  me  read  a  portion  of  a  letter 
from  a  senior  couple  in  my  hometown 
of  Danville.  CA: 

I  am  retired,  a  pensioner,  and  my  wife  and 
I  are  on  a  fixed  income  and  drawing  Social 
Security.  My  annual  income  is  over  $32.(XX). 
President  Clinton's  proposal  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  Social  Security  payments 
which  is  taxable  from  50  to  86  percent  would 
increase  my  income  tax  by  $1,800. 

If  I  were  still  working  and  not  drawing  So- 
cial Security.  I  would  pay  no  additional  in- 
come taxes  under  the  President's  proposal. 

This  is  discriminatory  toward  retirees  liv- 
ing on  a  fixed  income  *  *  *  it  is  not  compat- 
ible with  the  concept  of  a  fair  and  equal  con- 
tribution. 

What  this  new  tax  and  spend  Demo- 
crat administration  is  telling  future 
generations  is  don't  save,  don't  invest. 
If  you  do  we  will  tax  you  to  death.  And 
when  the  health  plan  comes  out.  higher 
inheritance  taxes  will  appear. 

Social  Security  is  not  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  supplemental  retirement 
system  which  employees  and  their  em- 
ployers pay  into  all  of  their  lives. 

Social  Security  benefits  should  not 
be  means  tested  and  should  not  be 
taxed. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  IS  NOT  AN 
ENTITLEMENT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BAKER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission   to  address  the 


WATER  PRIORITIES  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
cannot  help  but  express  my  amazement 
at  the  discomfort  felt  by  many  of  my 
fellow  Californians  at  the  notion  that 
the  military  bases  in  their  districts  are 
going  to  be  closed,  causing  loss  of  in- 
come, increased  unemployment,  and 
economic  uncertainty. 

Just  last  year  many  of  these  same 
Members  voted  to  take  the  Federal  ir- 
rigation water  that  has  nourished 
thousands  of  farms  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  employed  tens  of  thousands  of 
people,  and  created  a  multibillion  dol- 
lar economy,  and  give  it  instead  to 
fish.  Today  in  central  California,  we 
face  a  continuing  manmade  drought. 
Over  17  percent  of  our  people  are  unem- 
ployed. 

D  1250 

Thousands  of  acres  of  formerly  fertile 
ground  are  being  idled.  The  banks  are 
refusing  to  make  loans  because  of  the 
uncertainty  over  water  restrictions. 
Only  welfare  is  booming,  and  the  chain 
reaction,  my  colleagues,  will  hit  local 
supermarkets  soon. 

Let  me  console  my  fellow  Califor- 
nians in  this  difficult  hour.  Maybe  we 
can  take  some  of  these  abandoned  mill- 
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tary  beises  and  convert  them  to  fish 
hatcheries  and  wildlife  habitat  so  the 
unemployed  can  hunt  and  fish  in  natu- 
ral surroundings. 


THE  FEBRUARY  JOB  FIGURES  AND 

THE  CLINTON  STIMULUS  PLAN 

(Mr.  RAMSTAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, I  was  heartened  on  Friday  by 
the  new  unemployment  figures,  which 
showed  the  largest  monthly  job  gain  in 
4  years.  This  good  employment  news 
comes  on  the  heels  of  3.2  percent 
growth  in  the  gross  domestic  product 
over  the  last  4  quarters,  a  real  business 
investment  increase  of  12  percent  and 
real  housing  growth  of  15  percent. 

New  business  startups  rose  14  percent 
last  year.  For  all  of  1992.  venture  cap- 
ital financing  rose  to  $2.5  billion,  which 
was  double  the  previous  year. 

Clearly,  these  figures  indicate  that 
our  Nation  is  poised  for  real  healthy 
economic  recovery  and  more  substan- 
tial job  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  we  do 
not  need  to  add  to  our  already  suffocat- 
ing deficit  with  another  $30  billion  in 
deficit  spending. 

Above  all.  President  Clinton's  pro- 
posal to  levy  the  biggest  tax  increase 
in  the  history  of  the  country  is  the 
wrong  medicine  for  a  recovering  but 
still  vulnerable  economy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  extract  $328 
billion  from  the  revenue  stream  and 
give  it  to  more  government. 


THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  TEENS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  coming  here  not  to  talk  about  new 
legislation,  but  I  am  writing  letters 
today  to  the  Nations  Governors  to  try 
and  use  some  of  the  powers  we  gave 
them  in  1988. 

I  chair  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families,  and  we  have 
been  very  concerned  about  the  risky 
behavior  of  teens,  looking  into  the 
interlock  of  teen  pregnancy  and  teen 
violence.  The  statistics  only  get  worse. 

Today  I  am  asking  the  Governors  to 
please  look  at  the  powers  we  gave  them 
in  1988.  to  consider  whether  or  not  they 
would  give  AFDC  payments  to  people 
under  age,  if  they  do  not  have  an  adult 
in  the  home. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  com- 
munication to  teens,  that  we  do  not 
think  they  are  ready  to  be  parents  yet. 
And  they  need  some  adult  in  the  home 
to  be  helping  them,  as  they  make  those 
important  decisions. 

There  is  no  SUte  in  the  Union  that 
would  allow  a  teen  to  adopt  a  baby.  Yet 


we  see  them  having  babies  right  and 
left. 

This  is  certainly  not  going  to  help  ei- 
ther the  baby  or  our  future  if  we  do  not 
try  to  get  this  under  control.  So  I  hope 
our  Governors  look  at  the  power  we 
gave  them  and  we  see  whether  or  not 
that  works  in  sending  a  strong  message 
that  we  want  them  to  stay  in  school 
and  be  emotionally  prepared  to  be  par- 
ents before  they  become  parents. 


LISTEN  TO  BETTY  EASINGWOOD 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
San  Angelo,  TX,  there  is  a  great  res- 
taurant called  Zentners  Daughter.  It 
is  now  managed  by  Mr.  Zentners 
daughter  herself.  Betty  Eiasingwood, 
and  her  husband,  Richard. 

Not  long  ago,  the  owners  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  restaurant's  financial  situa- 
tion. Betty  says  she  realized  their  slim 
margin  of  profit  would  be  eaten  away 
by  President  Clinton's  proposed  taxes. 

Betty  objected  so  strongly  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  new  taxes  that  she  sac- 
rificed advertising  her  luncheon  and 
dinner  specials.  Instead  of  putting 
"Catfish  Special  $4.50"  on  the  res- 
taurant's large  outdoor  sign,  Betty  de- 
cided to  put  up  another  message  in 
large  black  letters.  The  sign  now  reads. 
"Congress  Cut  Spending  Before  New 
Taxes." 

She  knew  intuitively  and  as  a  result 
of  real  business  experience  that  the 
Government  spends  too  much  and  then 
expects  middle-income  folks  to  pay  for 
it  in  taxes.  She  is  right. 

Recently,  Ross  Perot  pointed  out 
that  only  one  person  on  President  Clin- 
tons  White  House  team  had  ever  cre- 
ated a  job  or  built  a  business.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  President's  own  ad- 
visers do  not  know  first-hand  what  it 
means  to  run  a  business. 

President  Clinton  would  do  better  to 
listen  to  people  like  Betty  Easingwood. 
who  work  hard,  meet  a  payroll,  and 
know  we  do  not  need  new  taxes  to  pay 
for  more  new  spending. 


THE  FEDERAL  COURT  DECISION 
ON  DELEGATE  VOTING 

(Ms.  NORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day a  Federal  court  vindicated  the  de- 
cision of  this  House  to  empower  dele- 
gates to  vote  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  Still,  some  of  my  good  friends 
and  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  would  deny  me  and  others  like 
me.  These  colleagues  are  partisan  first: 
Americans  who  stand  for  democracy 
last. 

In  effect,  they  say  that  since  the 
court  has  said  that  the  Committee  of 
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the  Whole  is  important,  delegates 
should  be  excluded.  Never  mind  that 
House  rules  provide  for  a  revote  in  the 
few  cases  where  delegates  alone  are  the 
margin  of  victory  or  defeat.  Not  to 
worry  that  my  residents  pay  more  per 
capita  in  Federal  income  taxes  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  than  those  of  almost 
all  of  my  colleagues.  Forget  democracy 
in  the  People's  House. 

History  will  not  forget  attempts  to 
deny  democracy.  Neither,  fortunately, 
did  the  court  yesterday. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  490 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  my  name 
off  the  bill  that  we  are  going  to  discuss 
today,  H.R.  490.  I  did  not  know  the  Co- 
lumbia Hospital  for  Women  did  abor- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
STATEHOOD 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton],  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world  and 
more  good,  hard-working  citizens  here 
than  all  the  other  island  delegate  areas 
put  together. 

We  just  have  not  fully  debated  this 
issue  or  thought  it  through. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
the  following:  Are  you  going  to  set  up 
a  unicameral  legislature  like  Ne- 
braska, or  will  you  have  State  senators 
for  the  State  of  Columbia  and  State 
representatives  with  all  the  offices  and 
staff  that  go  with  that?  Will  you  have 
an  attorney  general  and  all  the  con- 
stitutional offices  that  all  the  States 
have?  Will  you  have  a  supreme  court  of 
the  State  of  Columbia  with  seven  jus- 
tices or  nine,  like  California,  and  where 
will  all  the  office  buildings  come  from 
that?  And  then  when  you  realize  you  do 
not  have  the  money  to  have  a  house  of 
representatives  and  a  State  senate  and 
a  State  supreme  court  and  all  these 
constitutional  officers,  will  you  set  up 
toll  booths  on  all  the  beltway  en- 
trances into  the  city  and  the  bridges 
across  the  Potomac  and  charge  us  to 
come  in  here  and  do  work?  Of  course, 
we  Congress  people  will  be  exempted, 
but  the  average  tourist  and  the  average 
worker  will  be  charged  to  pay  for  all  of 
this. 

Let  us  debate  statehood  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  reasonably  and  de- 
bate it  in  depth. 


THE        lOTH        ANNIVERSARY       OF 
HOUSE   PASSAGE  OF   SOCIAL   SE- 
CURITY AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 
(Mr.   PICKLE  asked  and   was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  in  1983  the  Congress 
was  faced  with  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  important  issues  that  it  has  ever 
had  to  deal  with— restoring  the  finan- 
cial solvency  of  the  Social  Security 
system.  In  the  spring  of  1983  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds  were  nearly  insol- 
vent, the  system  was  on  the  verge  of 
collapse,  and  the  headlines  were  filled 
with  predictions  of  disaster  for  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens.  These  predictions 
proved  wrong,  because  on  this  day. 
March  9.  1983.  the  House  rose  to  this 
challenge  and  passed  historic  legisla- 
tion, the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1983. 

No  one  can  argue  with  the  success  of 
these  amendments.  Today  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds  are  strong  and 
growing  stronger.  Indeed  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  is  in  as  financially 
strong  a  position  as  it  has  ever  been. 
Retirees  are  secure  in  their  benefits 
and  workers  and  employers  are  not  fac- 
ing the  threat  of  ever-increasing  FICA 
payroll  taxes.  Because  of  the  leadership 
of  the  House  on  this  day  10  years  ago. 
the  Social  Security  system  continues 
to  be  the  most  successful  social  insur- 
ance program  in  our  Nation's  history. 

In  looking  back  on  this  historic  legis- 
lation, I  am  struck  by  three  keys  to  its 
success.  First,  the  legislation  was  com- 
prehensive. As  they  would  say  today,  it 
represented  fair  shared  sacrifice.  It  was 
combination  of  benefit  spending  cuts 
and  tax  increases,  and  it  took  a  little 
hide  and  hair  from  everybody.  Second, 
it  was  developed  as  a  result  of  close  co- 
operation between  the  administration 
and  the  Congress.  Finally,  the  legisla- 
tion was  adopted  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

I  believe  that  the  approach  Congress 
used  in  restoring  the  solvency  of  the 
Social  Security  system  is  a  model 
which  should  be  applied  as  we  face  the 
broader  budget  problems  that  confront 
the  Federal  Government  today.  It 
worked  in  the  case  of  Social  Security. 
And.  at  the  time  when  we  are  facing  so 
many  difficult  economic  decisions,  we 
should  be  thankful  that  we  no  longer 
face  the  specter  of  a  collapsing  na- 
tional retirement  system. 


TRANSLATING  COMMITMENT  TO 
ACTION 

(Mr.  GOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  struggle 
of  a  handful  of  men  desperately  seek- 
ing attention  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment they  served  nearly  50  years  ago 


has  reached  a  turning  point.  This  week, 
a  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  is 
holding  long-awaited  hearings  on  the 
issue  of  the  Navy's  secret  chemical 
warfare  testing  program  involving 
toxic  mustard  and  lewisite  gases  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  This  is  hopefully  a 
giant  step  in  the  right  direction  of 
properly  acknowledging  the  service  of 
these  veterans  who  put  their  trust  and 
their  bodies  into  the  hands  of  their 
Government  and  were  grossly  abused 
and  eventually  ignored  as  a  result.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  come  an  awfully  long 
way  from  one  lonely  congressman  urg- 
ing attention  to  this  matter  to  a  com- 
mitment from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  Government  is 
going  to  right  this  terrible  wrong  at 
last.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that,  for  a 
change,  the  bureaucracy  can  be  speeded 
up  in  time  to  make  a  meaningful  dif- 
ference in  these  people's  lives.  Let  us 
be  sure  to  turn  commitment  into  ac- 
tion for  these  forgotten  heroes. 
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TRULY  PUTTING  AMERICA  BACK 
TO  WORK 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  arguments  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  strong  economic  re- 
covery will  come  without  our  assist- 
ance truly  defies  logic.  Now.  while 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  continue  to  clamor  for 
the  invisible  hand  to  work  its  economic 
magic,  more  residents  in  all  congres- 
sional districts  across  the  Nation  con- 
tinue to  wonder  whether  the  jobs  and 
wages  they  have  today  will  be  there  to- 
morrow if  we  do  not  soon  administer 
President  Clintons  well-balanced  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package. 

There  are  very  hopeful  signs  that  the 
economy  may  be  starting  to  improve, 
and  the  President's  solid  plan  provides 
a  foundation  for  the  continuation  of 
this  new  growth.  Yet.  without  this 
much  needed  stimulus,  the  jobs  erosion 
we  have  experienced  over  the  past  12 
years  will  continue.  When  President 
Clinton  took  office  on  January  20.  6'/i 
million  Americans  could  not  find 
fulltime  work.  Mr.  Speaker,  try  telling 
these  struggling  Americans  that  such 
problems  will  simply  take  care  of 
themselves. 

We  must  give  this  economy  the 
strong  boost,  outlined  by  President 
Clinton,  that  it  needs  so  that  idle  and 
underemployed  American  workers  can 
reap  the  long-term  benefits  it  produces. 
As  President  Clinton  so  aptly  stated  in 
his  address  to  Congress  a  few  weeks 
ago,  "there's  no  recovery  worth  its  salt 
that  doesn't  put  the  American  people 
back  to  work."  Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  President  Clinton's  economic 
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stimulus  package,  there  is  little 
chance  for  real  recovery,  and.  without 
the  bold  measure  he  has  outlined,  the 
recovery  that  might  accidentally  occur 
will  not  only  not  be  worth  its  salt,  but 
it  will  also  not  be  sustained. 


BALANCE  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  the  past  several  weeks.  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  phone  calls,  let- 
ters, and  postcards  telling  me  to  cut 
spending  first.  I  agree  completely. 
Overspending  by  Congress  is  a  crisis  be- 
cause it  is  lowering  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing, reducing  good  jobs  and  the  pros- 
pect for  a  good  future. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  I  have  chaired  one  of  seven 
working  groups  reviewing  Government 
spending.  I  have  studied  over  200  spe- 
cific proposals  to  reduce  spending  and 
have  reviewed  proposals  to  establish 
percentage  spending  reductions  for 
most  of  all  Government  spending  pro- 
grams through  a  required  annual  se- 
quester over  3  years. 

The  so-called  entitlement  programs 
must  all  be  cut.  It  is  sensible,  even  rea- 
sonable that  we  increase  Social  Secu- 
rity retirement  age  1  month  per  year 
over  the  next  36  years.  Also,  individ- 
uals that  have  gotten  back  everything 
they  have  contributed  to  FICA  plus  a 
reasonable  compounded  interest  rate 
should  not  receive  payments  in  years 
they  make  more  than  $100,000. 

Some  of  the  experienced  Members  of 
Congress  have  suggested  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  balance  the  budget 
and  actually  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spend  no  more  than  it  receives  in 
revenues.  I  suggest  that  this  country's 
deficit  spending  is  now  at  a  crisis  state 
and  we  must  make  dramatic  spending 
cuts  if  we  are  to  have  strong  economic 
recovery  and  leave  to  future  genera- 
tions any  chance  for  prosperity. 

Specifically,  some  of  the  spending 
cuts  I  have  proposed  in  addition  to  per- 
centage reductions  include  reducing 
mass  transit  subsidies,  eliminating 
subsidies  for  public  housing  that  is  va- 
cant, eliminating  low-priority  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  projects,  cut- 
ting in  half  funding  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities, reducing  fraud — such  as  by 
verifying  tenant  incomes  with  IRS 
data  when  computing  Federal  housing 
subsidies — and  reductions  in  defense  ci- 
vilian costs. 

The  defense  reductions  that  I  support 
are  slightly  more  than  President  Bush 
proposed  but  only  about  one-half  what 
President  Clinton  has  recommended. 

In  addition.  I  am  pushing  for  a  pay 
freeze  on  all  Federal  employees,  includ- 
ing Congressmen,  and  cuts  in  welfare. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  cuts  I 
have  supported  in  the  discussions  of  a 
budget  substitute  package. 
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Throughout  this  process  of  reviewing 
the  entire  Federal  budget.  I  have  had 
to  weigh  the  priorities  of  existing  pro- 
grams. It  is  true  that  many  programs 
have  value.  The  value  of  these  pro- 
grams is  not  as  important  as  the  value 
of  having  a  secure  future. 

One  of  the  Nations  highest  priorities 
must  be  to  increase  savings  by  having 
the  Federal  Government  stop  borrow- 
ing so  much  money  to  pay  for  today  s 
consumption.  Increasing  taxes  will  also 
reduce  savings  and,  according  to  ex- 
perts, actually  result  in  job  loss.  Taxes 
collected  are  dollars  unavailable  for 
private  enterprise  and  innovation. 

The  people,  through  private  enter- 
prise, know  best  how  to  spend  their 
money.  Our  goal  over  the  next  5  years 
is  to  eliminate  deficit  spending  with- 
out tax  increases  and  then  we  should 
actually  begin  paying  back  the  debt. 


THE  STIMULUS  PACKAGE  IS  CRU- 
CIAL TO  TRUE  ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  just  today 
with  several  members  of  the  Louisville 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  1  had  the  pleas- 
ure last  week  of  visiting  in  my  office 
with  the  mayor  of  our  city.  Mayor 
Abramson,  and  county  judge  executive 
of  our  community.  David  Armstrong. 

The  message  has  been  the  same,  Mr. 
Speaker.  That  is,  while  the  economic 
numbers  are  improving — the  rate  of  un- 
employment is  declining  somewhat, 
and  the  indices  seem  to  be  pointing  to- 
ward economic  recovery — economic  re- 
covery is  not  at  hand,  and  therefore 
the  Presidents  proposal  on  economic 
stimulus  is  very  important. 

We  cannot  be  distracted  or  deterred 
from  the  goal,  which  is  to  put  Ameri- 
cans and  Louisvillians  and  Kentuck- 
ians  back  to  work. 

The  Presidents  stimulus  package, 
which  will  be  taken  up  in  this  body 
next  week,  will  have  that  salutary  ef- 
fect of  putting  our  people  back  to 
work.  I  therefore  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  stimulus  pro- 
gram. It  will  help  us  to  do  what  we 
were  sent  here  to  do.  to  take  care  of 
the  people's  business. 


CONGRESS  NEEDS  TO  SPEND  THE 
PEOPLES  MONEY  WISELY 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  few  weeks  we  will  be  asked  to  con- 
sider the  part  of  the  Presidents  plan 
he  calls  a  stimulus  package.  But  ex- 
actly what  is  in  this  stimulus  package 
that  the  President  claims  will  create 
new  jobs? 


Let  us  look  at  his  program.  Only  one- 
fourth  of  his  plan  calls  for  infrastruc- 
ture investment  with  most  of  the  rest 
made  up  of  a  laundry  list  of  pet 
projects  that  will  only  increase  the  def- 
icit: $200  million  for  AIDS  prevention: 
S81  million  for  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice equipment;  $23  million  for  unspec- 
ified green  programs:  $28  million  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  help  them  balance  their  budget;  $2 
billion  to  forgive  student  loans:  and 
$423  million  for  homeless  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  does  this  create 
any  new,  real  jobs?  Who  does  this 
spending  stimulate  except  maybe  the 
liberal  faculty  at  Harvard  or  Berkeley? 
If  we  are  to  grow  the  economy  and  re- 
duce the  deficit,  we  need  to  spend  the 
people's  money  wisely.  There  is  no  eco- 
nomic stimulus  here;  it  is  just  more  of 
the  same— tax  and  spend. 


DEMOCRATS  ACCOUNTABLE  IF 
ECONOMIC  PROGRAM  BACKFIRES 

(Mr.  ROHRABACHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  just  arrived  back  from  California, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there 
hopping  mad.  They  were  told  that 
there  would  be  tax  increases  but  it 
would  just  be  taxing  the  other  guy. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  going  to  be 
taxing  the  rich,  and  when  they  to  some 
degrree  or  another  in  California  did  go 
to  President  Clinton  during  the  last 
election,  they  thought  they  were  buy- 
ing the  program  that  President  Clinton 
had  suggested  when  he  was  running  for 
election.  Now,  surprise,  surprise,  they 
realize  they  are  going  to  be  taxed,  and 
the  Social  Security  recipients  earning 
$25,000  a  year  are  going  to  be  taxed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  President  Clin- 
ton was  playing  straight  with  us  during 
the  election.  That  is  how  he  became 
President.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
economic  stimulus  package  that  is 
being  presented  will  stimulate  the 
economy. 

However.  President  Clinton  will  be 
held  accountable,  as  will  the  Democrat 
Party,  because  the  Democrat  Party 
now  controls  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  the  Presidency.  If  the  economy 
gets  worse  and  if  this  country  is  taxed 
into  a  recession,  the  Democrats  will  be 
held  accountable. 


STIMULUS  PACKAGE  WILL  RE- 
QUIRE $400  BILLION  IN  NEW 
TAXES 

(Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  listened  to  some  of  my  Democrat 
friends  today  say  that  we  would  be 
blind   opponents   of   change,    that   we 
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were  opposed  to  this  blueprint  for 
change,  that  we  were  opposed  to  in- 
vesting in  America. 

Let  me  just  say  to  my  friends  in  this 
Chamber,  my  Democrat  friends,  the 
American  people  will  not  be  hood- 
winked for  very  long.  President  Clin- 
ton's economic  stimulus  package  and 
tax  increases  amount  to  almost  $400 
billion  in  new  taxes  and  fees,  $400  bil- 
lion. That  is  more  than  double  the 
largest  tax  increase  in  U.S.  history. 
The  last  one  we  had  in  1990,  for  which 
we  spent  $2.70  for  every  $1  in  new  taxes, 
that  last  tax  increase  put  us  into  an 
economic  recession,  and  this  tax  in- 
crease is  going  to  more  than  double 
that. 

If  we  take  $400  billion  out  of  the  col- 
lective pockets  of  America,  we  are 
going  to  cause  real  economic  problems. 
The  airline  industry,  with  the  Btu 
taxes,  tells  me  that  many  are  going  to 
go  bankrupt  because  they  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  15  cents  more  per  gallon 
for  jet  fuel,  and  that  is  just  one  exam- 
ple. 

Let  us  reevaluate  what  we  are  doing. 
Let  us  cut  spending  first  before  we 
even  talk  about  tax  increases. 
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URGING  EACH  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE  TO  REDUCE  ITS 
COSTS 

(Mr.  CASTLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CASTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  focus  the  spot- 
light of  deficit  reduction  on  the  oper- 
ations of  this  House.  Specifically,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  should  reduce  fund- 
ing for  standing  committees. 

President  Clinton  and  the  Congress 
are  asking  the  American  people  to 
make  some  great  sacrifices  in  the 
name  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Yet,  this 
commitment  to  sacrifice  is  nowhere  to 
be  seen  in  the  new  funding  requests  by 
the  committees  of  the  House.  This  is 
not  good  government,  nor  is  it  fair  to 
the  American  people. 

At  a  time  when  families,  businesses 
and  States  throughout  this  country  are 
eliminating  wasteful  spending  and 
reprioritizing  expenditures  to  balance 
their  budgets — in  Congress,  it's  busi- 
ness as  usual.  My  message  is  simple: 
With  our  current  budget  deficit,  every 
committee  should  be  seeking  to  reduce 
its  costs,  not  secure  an  increase  in  1993. 

I  applaud  those  committees  that 
have  proposed  a  cut  in  their  funding  or 
are  at  least  holding  the  line  at  last 
year's  level.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  the  increases  many 
committees  are  seeking.  It  is  a  perfect 
example  of  do  as  I  say.  not  as  I  do  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Republican  Members  of  the 
freshman  class  have  proposed  that 
House  committees  reduce  their  funding 
by  25  percent.  I  ask  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  House  Administration  give  this 
proposal  serious  consideration.  At  the 
very  least,  the  majority  should  propose 
its  own  reduction  plan.  Elimination  of 
the  select  committees  is  a  start,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  the  only  cost  saving 
action  needed  this  year.  The  standing 
committees  must  begin  a  streamlining 
process  as  well.  Business  as  usual  by 
Congress  in  funding  its  own  operations 
will  only  increase  the  cynicism  and 
doubt  of  the  American  people  over  this 
body's  ability  to  address  the  serious 
problems  facing  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  can  score  a  victory  for 
good  government  tomorrow.  I  urge 
them  to  do  so. 


n  1310 

CONVEYANCE  OF  LAND  TO 
COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  [H.R.  490]  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  and  improve- 
ments in  Washington.  DC,  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Hospital  for  Women  to  provide 
a  site  for  the  construction  of  a  facility 
to  house  the  National  Women's  Health 
Resource  Center,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  490 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  CO?«WEYANCE  OF  LAND. 

(a)  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  GENERAL  SERVICES.— 

Subject  to  sections  2  and  4.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Administrator") 
shall  convey,  for  $12,800,000  to  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (d)(2)  and  other  consideration  re- 
quired by  this  Act.  to  the  Columbia  Hospital 
for  Women  (formerly  Columbia  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum;  hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  "Columbia  Hospital"), 
located  in  Washington.  District  of  Columbia, 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  those  pieces  or  parcels  of 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  described  in 
subsection  (b).  together  with  all  improve- 
ments thereon  and  appurtenances  thereto. 
The  purpose  of  the  conveyance  is  to  provide 
a  site  for  the  construction  by  Columbia  Hos- 
pital of  a  facility  to  house  the  National 
Women's  Health  Resource  Center  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Resource 
Center  ").  as  described  in  the  Certificate  of 
Need  issued  for  the  Resource  Center  in  con- 
formance with  District  of  Columbia  law  and 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  conveyance. 

(b)  Property  Description.— The  land  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  was  conveyed  to 
the  United  States  of  America  by  deed  dated 
May  2.  1888.  from  David  Fergusson.  widower, 
recorded  in  liber  1314.  folio  102.  of  the  land 
records  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  is 
that  portion  of  square  numbered  25  in  the 
city  of  Washington  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  was  not  previously  conveyed  to 
such  hospital  by  the  Act  of  June  28.  1952 
(Public  Law  82-423).  Such  property  is  more 
particularly  described  as  square  25.  lot  803. 
or  as  follows:  all  that  piece  or  parcel  of  land 
situated  and  lying  in  the  city  of  Washington 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  known  as 


part  of  square  numbered  25.  as  laid  down  and 
distinguished  on  the  plat  or  plan  of  said  city 
as  follows:  beginning  for  the  same  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  square  being  the  cor- 
ner formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  west 
line  of  Twenty-fourth  Street  Northwest, 
with  the  south  line  of  north  M  Street  North- 
west and  running  thence  south  with  the  line 
of  said  Twenty-fourth  Street  Northwest  for 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
feet  ten  inches,  thence  running  west  and  par- 
allel with  said  M  Street  Northwest  for  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  six 
inches  and  running  thence  north  and  parallel 
with  the  line  of  said  Twenty-fourth  Street 
Northwest  for  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-one  feet  ten  inches  to  the  line  of 
said  M  Street  Northwest  and  running  thence 
east  with  the  line  of  said  M  Street  Northwest 
to  the  place  of  beginning  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  and  six  inches  together  with  all 
the  improvements,  ways,  easements,  rights, 
privileges,  and  appurtenances  to  the  same 
belonging  or  in  anywise  appertaining. 

(c)  Date  of  Conveyance.- 

(1)  Date.— The  date  of  the  conveyance  of 
property  required  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  the  date  which  is  1  year  after  the  date  of 
receipt  by  the  Administrator  of  written  noti- 
fication from  Columbia  Hospital  that  the 
hospital  needs  such  property  for  use  as  a  site 
to  provide  housing  for  the  Resource  Center. 

(2)  Deadline  for  submission  of  notifica- 
tion.—A  written  notification  of  need  from 
Columbia  Hospital  shall  not  be  effective  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and  paragraph  (1) 
unless  the  notification  is  received  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator before  the  date  which  is  1  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Conveyance  Terms.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  conveyance  of  prop- 
erty required  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Such  terms  and  conditions 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  this  Act. 

(2)  Payment  of  purchase  price.— Columbia 
Hospital  shall  pay  the  $12,800,000  purchase 
price  in  full  by  not  later  than  the  date  of 
conveyance  under  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Quitclaim  deed.— Any  conveyance  of 
property  to  Columbia  Hospital  under  this 
Act  shall  be  by  quitclaim  deed. 

(e)  Treatment  of  Amounts  Received.— 
Amounts  received  by  the  United  States  as 
payment  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  into, 
administered,  and  expended  as  part  of  the 
fund  established  by  section  210(.")  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  490(f)). 

SEC.  2.  UMITATION  ON  CONVEYANCE. 

No  part  of  any  land  conveyed  under  section 
1  may  be  used,  during  the  30-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  conveyance  under  sec- 
tion 1(c)(1).  for  any  purpose  other  than  to 
provide  a  site  for  a  facility  to  house  the  Re- 
source Center  and  any  necessary  related  ai>- 
purtenances  to  that  facility. 

SEC.  3.  SATELLITE  HEALTH  CENTERS. 

(a>  Requirement.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  4  years 
after  the  date  of  the  conveyance  under  sec- 
tion 1,  Columbia  Hospital,  after  consultation 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  Commission  of 
Public  Health  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
State  Health  Planning  and  Development 
Agency,  shall  establish,  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate 3  satellite  health  centers. 

(2)  Persons  to  be  served.— One  of  the  sat- 
ellite health  centers  shall  provide  com- 
prehensive health  and  counseling  services 
exclusively   for    teenage   women   and    their 
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children.  The  other  2  satellite  health  centers 
shall  provide  comprehensive  health  and 
counseling  services  for  women  (including 
teenage  women)  and  their  children. 

(3)  Location.— The  satellite  health  centers 
shall  be  located  in  areas  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Public  Health  has  determined 
that  the  need  for  comprehensive  health  and 
counseling  service  provided  by  the  centers  is 
the  greatest.  In  locating  such  centers,  spe- 
cial consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  areas 
of  the  District  with  the  highest  rates  of  in- 
fant death  and  births  by  teenagers. 

(b)  Comprehensive  Health  and  Counsel- 
ing Services. — In  subsection  (a),  comprehen- 
sive health  and  counseling  services  include — 

( 1 )  examination  of  women; 

(2)  medical  treatment  and  counseling  of 
women,  including  prenatal  and  postnatal 
services; 

(3)  treatment  and  counseling  of  substance 
abusers  and  those  who  are  at  risk  of  sub- 
stance abuse; 

(4)  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion services: 

(5)  physician  and  hospital  referral  services; 
and 

(6)  extended  and  flexible  hours  of  service. 

(c)  Required  Consideration.— The  estab- 
lishment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  sat- 
ellite health  centers  by  Columbia  Hospital  in 
accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  part  of 
the  consideration  required  by  this  Act  for 
the  conveyance  under  section  1. 

SEC.  4.  REVERSIONARY  INTEREST. 

(a)  Ln  Genehal.— The  property  conveyed 
under  section  1  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States — 

(1)  on  the  date  which  is  4  years  after  the 
date  of  such  conveyance  if  Columbia  Hos- 
pital is  not  operating  the  Resource  Center  on 
such  property;  and 

i2i  on  any  date  in  the  30-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  such  conveyance,  on 
which  the  property  is  used  for  a  purpose 
other  than  that  referred  to  in  section  2. 

(b)  Repayment.— If  property  reverts  to  the 
United  States  under  subsection  (a),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  pay  to  Columbia  Hospital, 
from  amounts  otherwise  appropriated  from 
the  fund  established  by  section  210(f)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  490(f)).  aif  amount 
equal  to  all  sums  received  by  the  United 
States  as  payments  for  the  conveyance  under 
section  1.  without  interest  on  such  amount. 

(c)  Enforcing  reversion.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  perform  all  acts  necessary  to  en- 
force any  reversion  of  property  to  the  United 
States  under  this  secti  jn. 

(d)  Lnventory  of  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice.—Property  that  reverts  to  the  United 
States  under  this  section— 

(1)  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  Gen- 
eral Ser/ices  Administration;  and 

(2)  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Administrator 
to  the  inventory  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Service. 

SEC.  5.  DAMAGES. 

(a)  Damages.— Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
for  each  year  in  the  26-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  which  is  4  years  after  the  date  of 
conveyance  under  section  1(c)(1).  in  which 
Columbia  Hospital  does  not  operate  3  sat- 
ellite health  centers  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3  for  a  period  of  more  than  60  days,  the 
Columbia  Hospital  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  damages  in  an  amount 
equal  to  $200,000.  except  that  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  after  the  date  of  any  rever- 
sion of  property  under  section  4. 

(b)  Limitation  in  Damages.— The  maxi- 
mum amount  of  damages  for  which  Columbia 
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Hospital  may  be  liable  under  this  section 
shall  be  $3,000,000. 

(C)      ADJUSTMENTS      FOR      INFLATION.— The 

amount  of  damages  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  and  the  maximum  amount  of  damages 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  adjusted 
biennially  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
consumer  price  index  that  have  occurred 
since  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Assessment  and  Waiver.— For  any  fail- 
ure by  Columbia  Hospital  to  operate  a  sat- 
ellite health  center  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3.  the  Administrator  may— 

(1)  seek  to  recover  damages  under  this  sec- 
tion; or 

(2)  waive  all  or  any  pcu-t  of  damages  recov- 
erable under  this  section  for  that  failure,  if 
the  Administrator— 

(A)  determines  the  failure  is  caused  by  ex- 
ceptional circumstances;  and 

(B)  submits  a  statement  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commission  of  Public  Health  and 
the  Congress,  that  sets  forth  the  reasons  for 
the  determination. 

(e)  CONVEYA.NCE  DociMENTS.— The  Admin- 
istrator shall  include  in  the  documents  for 
any  conveyance  under  this  Act  appropriate 
provisions  to- 
il i  ensure  that  payment  of  damages  under 

this  section  is  a  contractual  obligation  of 
Columbia  Hospital;  and 

(2)  require  the  Administrator  to  provide  to 
Columbia  Hospital  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  respond  before  the  Administrator  seeks  to 
recover  such  damages. 

SEC.  6.  REPORTS. 

During  the  5-year  period  beginning  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  conveyance  under 
section  1.  Columbia  Hospital  shall  submit  to 
the  Administrator,  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  annual  reports 
on  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  the  Resource  Center  and  the  sat- 
ellite health  centers. 

SEC.  7.  MEMBER  INSTITUTES. 

The  Resource  Center  should— 

(1)  include  among  its  outreach  activities 
the  establishment  of  formal  linkages  with  no 
less  than  6  universities  or  health  centers 
throughout    the    Nation,    to    be    known    as 

•member  institutes"  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Resource  Center;  and 

(2)  provide  national  notice  of  the  oppor- 
tunity such  entities  have  to  participate  in 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Resource  Cen- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bishop).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Dun- 
can] will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant). 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume.  H.R.  490.  as  amended,  author- 
izes GSA  to  sell  land  to  the  Columbia 
Hospital  for  Women  that  is  adjacent  to 
the  Hospital.  The  hospital  will  pay 
$12.8  million  for  the  land,  and  con- 
struct a  facility  to  house  its  national 
women's  health  resource  center. 

The  bill  contains  strong  provisions  to 
protect  the  Government  interest  in  the 
land:  and  very  importantly,  there  is  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
resource  center,  with  its  educational, 
research,  and  outreach  activities  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  im- 


proving the  quality  of  health  care  for 
all  American  women. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  hos- 
pital will  establish  three  satellite 
health  centers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. These  health  centers  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  areas  of  the  District  where 
the  need  for  health  care  for  women  and 
their  children  is  most  critical. 

The  amendment  to  the  bill,  which  I 
proposed,  clarifies  and  strengthens  the 
resource  center's  national  outreach 
program,  whereby  the  resource  center 
will  work  with  universities  and  health 
centers  across  the  country  to  extend 
the  benefits  and  information  of  this  ex- 
cellent resource  center  to  women 
across  the  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  was  approved  by  the  House 
on  September  29,  1992.  but  not  enacted. 
Since  Congress  began  consideration  of 
this  bill  over  46,000  women  have  died  of 
breast  cancer  and  approximately  one- 
half  million  women  have  died  of  cardio- 
vascular disease.  I  support  H.R.  490  as 
amended,  and  urge  expeditious  action 
on  this  very  sound,  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  a  statement  of  administration 
policy  on  this  bill,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  ADMINI,STRATION  POLICY 

The  Administration  supports  enactment  of 
H.R.  490,  which  would  provide  for  increased 
attention  to  health  issues  of  specific  concern 
to  women. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  ma.v  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
490,  a  bill  to  convey  a  parcel  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land  located  at  2400  M 
Street,  NW..  Washington.  DC.  to  Co- 
lumbia Hospital  for  Women.  Columbia 
Hospital  will  pay  the  General  Services 
Administration  [GSA]  $12.8  million  for 
this  land  at  the  time  of  conveyance. 
This  land  will  be  used  to  construct  the 
National  Women's  Health  Resource 
Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  6  years.  Congress 
has  considered  legislation  to  transfer 
this  parcel  of  land  to  Columbia  Hos- 
pital. Original  proposals  in  1987  called 
for  a  no-cost  transfer  to  the  Hospital. 
GSA  and  this  committee  resisted  this 
effort.  Two  years  later,  legislation  was 
reintroduced  which  called  for  $5  mil- 
lion to  be  paid  by  Columbia  Hospital. 
This  figure  was  raised  to  $10  million  to 
be  paid  in  installments,  then  raised  to 
$12  million,  again  to  be  paid  in  install- 
ments. 

H.R.  490  represents  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Federal  Government  to 
earn  money,  rather  than  spend  money. 
This  bill  will  earn  $12.8  million  on  the 
sale  of  this  land  and  will  send  a  posi- 
tive message  to  women  that  we  are 
concerned  with  women's  health  issues. 

H.R.  490  reflects  the  years  of  negotia- 
tions on  the  price  of  this  land,  as  well 
as  the  safeguards  contained  in  the  bill. 
Columbia  Hospital  is  obligated  to  de- 
velop the  National  Women's  Health  Re- 
source Center  within  4  years  of  convey- 


ance of  the  land.  Otherwise,  the  land 
reverts  to  GSA.  This  land  may  only  be 
used  for  the  resource  center  for  the 
next  30  years.  If  the  property  is  used 
for  any  other  purpose,  it  shall  revert  to 
GSA. 

The  resource  center  should  create  an 
outreach  effort  to  no  fewer  than  six 
universities  and  resource  centers  na- 
tionwide, to  be  known  as  member  insti- 
tutions to  further  the  purpose  of  the 
resource  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
move  forward  on  this  legislation.  Land 
values  are  declining,  and  while  it  is  not 
a  policy  of  GSA  to  sell  land  not  excess 
to  its  needs,  this  represents  a  unique 
circumstance  for  Congress  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  an  important  re- 
source center  directed  to  women's 
health  issues.  I  urge  enactment. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant],  who  has 
shown  spirited  leadership  in  moving 
this  bill  forward  in  a  bipartisan  man- 
ner. It  has  been  a  pleasure  working 
with  you  in  moving  this  bill.  I  also 
wish  to  thank  the  full  committee  lead- 
ership, our  chairman,  Mr.  Mineta,  and 
our  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Shuster.  They  quickly  established 
themselves  as  able  legislators,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  quick  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enactment  of 
H.R.  490. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mi- 
neta], our  handworking  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

The  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  is 
an  impressive  institution.  Historically, 
it  has  served  both  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Nation  by  offering  ex- 
cellent medical  care  to  women  and  by 
pioneering  in  research  and  clinical 
services  that  have  provided  models  for 
improved  care  for  women  throughout 
the  country. 

Columbia's  premiere  efforts  include: 
the  first  area  institution  to  offer  mam- 
mography: the  area's  first  hospital- 
based  infertility  clinic:  the  first  pre- 
natal clinic  in  the  city:  and  the  first 
hospital  in  the  United  States  to  utilize 
ultrasound  in  diagnosing  women. 

Within  the  Columbia  Hospital,  the 
National  Women's  Health  Resources 
Center  originated  as  a  concept  in  the 
1980's  to  meet  the  need  for  expanded 
health  education  resources  for  women 
in  the  District  and  the  Nation.  The 
center  integrates  clinical  research, 
educational  programs,  and  informa- 
tional services.  It  focuses  on  identify- 
ing health  problems  of  women  that 
need  further  research  and  on  creating 
greater  access  to  the  results  of  the  re- 
search that  has  been  done  on  women's 
health  issues. 


The  resoiu-ce  center  is  the  only  na- 
tional institution  dedicated  exclusively 
to  the  improvement  of  women's  health. 
In  addition,  the  resource  center  dis- 
seminates information  on  important 
women's  health  care  issues  such  as 
breast  cancer  and  domestic  violence. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  our 
Nation  is  facing  a  health  care  crisis, 
and  as  women's  social  roles  and  envi- 
ronments have  changed,  so  have  their 
health  needs.  Increasing  numbers  of 
women  are  living  under  the  dual  roles 
of  managing  a  home  and  a  career. 
Nearly  half  of  them  are  single  parents. 
Women  are  living  longer  and  with  a 
greater  sense  of  independence.  With 
this  changing  lifestyle,  women  need 
not  only  medical  care  and  advice,  but 
sociological  and  psychological  counsel 
to  help  lead  healthy  and  productive 
lives  at  any  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  land  trans- 
fer provided  by  H.R.  490  will  produce  a 
very  significant  public  benefit  because 
it  will  help  make  it  possible  for  the 
hospital  and  resource  center  to  achieve 
even  greater  contributions  to  the 
health  care  of  women. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  not  only  ac- 
complishes these  important  purposes, 
it  does  so  without  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  bill  authorizes  a  land 
transfer,  for  which  the  hospital  would 
compensate  the  Federal  Government 
$12.8  million,  thereby  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
Chairmen  Conyers,  Stark,  and  Col- 
lins for  their  invaluable  efforts  on 
making  this  a  successful  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  also  want  to  give  special  rec- 
ognition to  subcommittee  chair  Jim 
Traficant  for  his  leadership  in  making 
this  a  truly  national  program,  and  to 
Bud  Shuster  and  John  Duncan  for 
their  cooperation  in  moving  this  bill 
expeditiously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
490. 
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Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Shuster]. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation.  Usu- 
ally we  come  to  this  Chamber  to  pass 
legislation  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money.  But  today  we  are  here  to  re- 
ceive the  taxpayers'  money.  Not  only 
the  $12.8  million  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  receive  for  the  sale  of  this 
land,  but  also  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize that  the  alternative  to  selling 
this  land,  I  am  told,  is  to  continue  to 
house  Government  bureaucrats  in  that 
facility  at  a  cost  of  $63  million. 

So,  really,  the  swing  here  for  the  tax- 
payers of  America  is  a  $75.8  million 
positive  financial  swing. 

Beyond  the  dollars,  however,  it  is 
very  important  to  note  that  this  is  a 


worthy  purpose,  one  that  focuses  on 
women's  health  care,  and  also  it  is  very 
important  to  note,  I  believe,  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  for  either  the  building  or 
operating  of  this  facility. 

So,  this  is  good  for  the  Government, 
good  for  health,  good  particularly  for 
women's  health,  and  I  strongly  urge 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  very  capable  gentlewoman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton], 
who  deserves  a  lot  of  credit  on  this  bill. 

Ms.  NORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  very  strong 
support  of  H.R.  490.  I  want  to  especially 
express  my  most  sincere  thanks  to 
committee  chair,  Norman  Mineta,  sub- 
conunittee  chair,  James  Traficant, 
and  the  ranking  member,  John  Dun- 
can, for  their  considerable  effort  and 
swift  action  to  bring  this  project  to 
fruition. 

Thanks  to  their  bipartisanship  and 
objectivity,  this  was  the  first  bill  to 
come  before  the  full  committee  and  is 
the  first  to  be  reported  to  the  floor  tJiis 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  two  decades  Co- 
lumbia Hospital  for  Women  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  sought  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  would  author- 
ize the  sale  and  conveyance  of  Federal 
land  to  the  hospital  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  to  house  the  first  Na- 
tional Women's  Health  Resource  Cen- 
ter in  our  country's  history.  In  an  al- 
most novel  request  to  this  body,  the 
hospital  proposes  to  perform  this  pub- 
lic service  without  the  help  of  1  penny 
of  taxpayers'  funds.  At  this  time  when 
Congress  is  challenged  to  address  the 
beleaguered  condition  of  our  health 
care  system,  I  cannot  imagine  that  my 
colleagues  will  fail  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  H.R.  490. 

The  focus  and  benefits  of  H.R.  490  are 
both  significant  and  national.  The  Co- 
lumbia Hospital  for  Women  is  a  pre- 
eminent institution,  renowned  for  its 
long  record  of  high-quality  health  care 
delivery  to  meet  the  unique  health 
needs  of  women  and  infants.  As  a  result 
of  this  land  conveyance,  the  resource 
center  will  build  on  Columbia  Hos- 
pital's distinguished  127-year  history  to 
provide  critically  important  women's 
health  education  programs,  clinic  re- 
search, and  information  services  to 
health  care  consumers  and  profes- 
sionals nationwide.  As  the  Congress 
has  acknowledged,  the  health  needs  of 
women  have  long  been  neglected  in  the 
absence  of  a  national  health  care  focus 
like  that  which  will  be  offered  by  the 
resource  center. 

This  bill  is  a  national  response  to 
women's  health  concerns.  The  resource 
center  will  be  collaborating  with  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country.  As 
member  institutes  universities  will  as- 
sist the  center  in  developing  its  re- 
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search  agenda  and  defining  educational 
goals  responsive  to  the  needs  of  both 
consumers  and  health  care  profes- 
sionals throughout  the  nation.  In  addi- 
tion, because  the  center  will  be  located 
here  in  the  Nations  Capital,  H.R.  490 
brings  special  benefits  to  metropolitan 
area  residents  in  particular.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land 
itself,  H.R.  490  requires  as  part  of  the 
quid  pro  quo  that  the  hospital  establish 
and  operate  three  satellite  health  cen- 
ters in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  ex- 
change for  the  conveyance  of  the  land. 
This  exchange  will  contribute  to  in- 
creasing the  survival  of  newborns  at  a 
time  when  our  country's  infant  mortal- 
ity rate  is  shamefully  high  compared 
to  that  of  other  developed  countries, 
nowhere  higher  than  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  accessibility  of  ade- 
quate prenatal  care  will  help  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  infant  mortality  and  to  in- 
crease the  overall  health  of  the  women 
receiving  care.  Thus,  not  onl^  will  the 
Nation  benefit  from  H.R.  490.  but  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  benefit  from 
satellite  centers  which  will  serve  low- 
income  women  most  in  need  of  com- 
prehensive health  care. 

Most  impressively,  there  is  no  cost  to 
American  taxpayers.  Columbia  Hos- 
pital is  not  asking  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  1  Federal  cent.  Columbia  Hos- 
pital will  finance  this  acquisition  with 
100-percent  private  funding.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, rarely  does  Congress  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  considering  a  bill  for  construc- 
tion of  a  facility,  much  less  one  as 
vital  as  this  one,  that  does  not  also 
sport  a  price  tag  for  the  taxpayers. 

The  fEict  is  that  Congress  is  directly 
responsible  for  raising  the  cost  of  this 
facility  because  of  several  years'  delay 
in  approving  this  bill.  At  a  time  when 
the  President  urges  every  citizen  to 
make  a  contribution  toward  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  allow  Columbia  Hospital's  to 
offer  its  own  gift — a  national  resource 
center  for  research  and  education  to 
improve  the  health  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  our  country. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
gentleman  from  'Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  490 
directs  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  sell  1.2  acres  of  Federal  prop- 
erty in  northwest  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 
for  $12.8  million,  payable  in  full  at  the 
time  of  the  conveyance.  While  the 
terms  of  this  sale  have  been  improved 
over  several  years  of  disagreement,  it 
is  still  a  poor  management  decision 
and  poor  public  policy. 

Despite  the  hospital's  extensive  lob- 
bying effort  to  market  this  as  a  unique 
national  resource,  the  National  Wom- 
en's Health  Center  is  plainly  just  an- 
other business  deal.  There  is  no  com- 
petition for  the  subsidy  Columbia  will 
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receive.  Columbia  Hospital  has  been 
trying  to  obtain  this  Federal  property 
for  30  years  in  order  to  expand  its  clini- 
cal services.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  an  organization's  desire  to 
expand  its  business  opportunities.  How- 
ever. I  strongly  object  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  substantial  Federal  interest  in 
this  property. 

Columbia's  claim  that  its  National 
Women's  Health  Resource  Center  will 
be  a  unique  public  service  of  national 
importance  is  questionable  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  clinical  services 
being  provided  are  not  new  to  this  area 
nor  unique  to  the  Nation.  There  are  nu- 
merous facilities  in  the  Washington. 
DC  area  which  provide  the  very  same 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  of- 
fered by  Columbia.  Nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  the  resources  of  this  project  will 
be  devoted  to  these  clinical  services. 

Similarly,  there  are  numerous  agen- 
cies and  institutions  which  promote 
public  awareness  and  patient  education 
regarding  women's  health.  While  Co- 
lumbia's efforts  maybe  valuable,  they 
certainly  are  not  unique.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  other  institutions  must 
go  through  the  competitive  process  for 
Federal  support  but  Columbia  does  not. 

Columbia  Hospital  does  not.  by  its 
own  admission,  possess  any  particular 
expertise  in  conducting  medical  re- 
search. There  are  a  host  of  institutions 
in  this  area  which  have  proven  track 
records  in  women's  health  research, 
but  Columbia  is  not  among  them. 

Finally,  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
sale  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 
This  is  not  surplus  land.  GSA  has  plans 
to  improve  this  property  and  build  a 
site  that  would  help  consolidate  State 
Department  employees.  The  failure  to 
relocate  the  Federal  employees  as  GSA 
has  recommended  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers more  than  $30  million.  GAO  has 
reported  that  billions  of  dollars  could 
be  saved  if  the  Federal  Government 
owned  office  space  rather  than  leased 
it.  As  Federal  policy,  this  sale  is  a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

I  strongly  question  whether  this  is  an 
appropriate  use  of  the  land  held  in  the 
public  trust  and.  therefore,  must  op- 
pose H.R.  490. 
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Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  yield  time  to  our  next  speaker,  I, 
too.  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shustek].  an 
outstanding  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  for  his  leadership  on  our 
committee  and  welcome  him  here 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Stark],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  would 
like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  H.R.  490.  as 
amended. 

We  have  heard  it  described  well  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]. 


We  have  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Trafic.\nt].  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
explain  to  us  the  Federal  interest  in 
this. 

We  have  heard  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mi- 
NETA]  outline  for  us  much  of  the  bene- 
fits. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
has  passed  this  legislation  in  the  100th. 
the  101st.  and  the  102d  Congress,  and  I 
hope  we  can  pass  it  one  last  time  with 
your  forbearance  and  proceed. 

Let  me  not  review  the  need  for  medi- 
cal care  for  women  and  children  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  whether  or  not 
Columbia  Hospital  is  a  preeminent  re- 
search or  health  care  institution.  I  am 
not  qualified  to  make  that  judgment 
for  you:  but  1  think  I  am  qualified  to 
spot  a  fairly  decent  business  deal. 

For  those  of  you.  who  read  as  I  do 
every  day.  the  number  of  pieces  of 
property  that  the  Resolution  Trust 
Corporation  has  for  sale  and  think  that 
getting  512.800.000.  which  is  a  couple 
million  dollars  over  appraisal,  is  not  a 
singularly  good  business  deal  for  the 
U.S.  Government,  guess  again. 

It  is  a  dilapidated  100.000-square-foot 
building  that  the  GSA  says  will  have  to 
be  torn  down. 

The  State  Department  in  testimony 
before  our  committee  indicated  they 
will  not  consolidate  anything.  They  are 
still  spread  all  over  town  and  there  are 
plenty  of  office  locations  that  are 
ready  to  be  used  with  far  more  modern 
facilities  than  the  existing  building 
that  is  there. 

It  is  a  corner  out  of  a  block,  sur- 
rounded on  two  sides  by  streets  and  on 
two  sides  by  hospital  propert.y.  It  could 
not.  with  the  height  limits,  be  a  com- 
mercial building  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Second,  there  are  no  bids.  It  is  a  won- 
derful thing  to  think  that  we  might 
build  Disney  Land  East.  We  might  do  a 
whole  host  of  things  with  it.  but  the 
fact  is  that  right  now  it  is  virtually  not 
being  used,  and  here  is  a  private  chari- 
table nonprofit  corporation  that  wants 
to  give  the  Federal  Government 
$12,800,000.  and  I  stand  here  and  if 
somebody  wants  to  walk  up  and  add 
another  couple  million  dollars,  we  will 
go  back  to  the  committee  and  see  if  we 
cannot  get  you  a  little  more.  I  say  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant],  but  I  think  that 
getting  $12,800,000  and  providing  free 
community  health  care  centers  for 
women  and  children  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  any  medical  care,  it  is 
belaboring  the  point  to  decide  whether 
it  is  the  best  medical  care  or  just  more 
good  medical  care. 

We  have  a  win-win  situation.  We  win 
$12  million,  almost  $13  million  and 
change,  where  there  are  no  other  bid- 
ders. We  provide  some  additional  facili- 
ties to  an  institution  which  has  pro- 
vided excellent  medical  care  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  that  we 
support  this  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  490,  as 
amended,  is  to  authorize  the  Columbia  Hos- 
pital for  Women  to  purchase  1 .2  acres  of  adja- 
cent Federal  land  for  the  construction  of  a 
building  to  house  the  National  Women's 
Health  Resource  Center.  The  nonprofit,  feder- 
ally chartered  Columbia  Hospital  tor  Women 
has  agreed  to  pay  SI  2.8  million  for  the  land. 
The  center  will  be  a  national  women's  health 
resource  center  to  collect  information,  conduct 
investigations  and  research,  and  to  dissemi- 
nate information  on  women's  health. 

The  full  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia voted  in  the  102d  Congress  to  feport  a  bill, 
H.R.  3703,  a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  490,  and  filed 
House  Report  102-912,  part  I,  last  Congress 
in  support  of  passage  of  that  measure.  The  bill 
passed  by  unanimous  voice  vote.  Although 
there  was  consistent  opposition  to  the  bill  by 
the  committee's  minority  members,  the  ranking 
minority  member  said  during  floor  debate: 

But  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
work  of  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  improved  the  terms  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  government  *  *  *  some  of  our  Initial 
objections  have  been  satisfied.  All  of  the  im- 
provements made  in  H.R.  3703  result  in  a  bet- 
ter deal  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

Bills  similar  to  H.R.  490  have  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  in  the  100th,  101st,  and  I02d  Con- 
gresses. H.R.  490  was  referred  to  three 
House  committees.  I  want  to  thank  the  Chair 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  Chair- 
man MiNETA,  and  the  sulxommittee  Chair,  Mr. 
Traficant,  for  bringing  this  bill  with  only  minor 
amendments  forward  in  such  a  timely  manner 

I,  on  tjehalf  of  the  House  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  have  written  the  Speaker  to  in- 
dicate that  the  committee  has  completed  its 
consideration  of  H.R.  490  and  supports  its 
conclusion  on  today's  Suspension  Calendar  by 
a  unanimous  vote. 

Again,  this  legislation  and  the  National 
Women's  Health  Resource  Center  is  a  signifi- 
cant national  public  health  benefit  that  the 
Congress  should  seek  to  support  and  pro- 
mote. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Ms.  Dunn],  one  of  our  fin- 
est freshman  Members. 

Ms.  DUNN.  Mr,  Speaker,  let  me  ex- 
tend my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  give  my  full 
support  to  H.R.  490  which  will  author- 
ize the  sale  of  undeveloped  land  to  Co- 
lumbia Women's  Hospital  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  woman's  health 
resource  center. 

This  center  will  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  information  on  women's 
health  issues.  It  will  link 
groundbreaking  research  being  done  at 
universities  across  the  country  to  iden- 
tify the  unmet  health  concerns  of 
women.  This  will  provide  a  meaningful 
opportunity  for  health  professionals, 
consumers  and  public  officials  to  en- 
hance national  awareness  of  women's 
health  issues,  ranging  from  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  breast  cancer. 
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to  the  assistance  of  victims  of  domes- 
tic violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  women  constitute  a 
greater  portion  of  the  labor  force,  there 
is  heightened  interest  in  the  health  is- 
sues that  confront  them.  The  sale  of 
this  land,  for  the  development  of  such 
a  center,  should  thus  be  seen  as  a  sound 
economic  decision  that  does  not  add  a 
single  penny  to  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  490  as  a  step  forward  in 
women's  health  research. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
.yield  3'/2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins],  the  former 
chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Activities  and  Transportation  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  I  thank  her  for  all  her  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  would  yield  the 
gentlewoman  some  additional  time. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  an 
additional  3'2  minutes  of  my  time  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Collins]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]  be 
allowed  to  control  the  7  minutes  allot- 
ted to  her. 

The  SPEAKER  (Mr.  BisHOP).  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins] 
is  recognized  for  a  total  of  7  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  oi"  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  ciiairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  for  being 
so  generous  with  their  time. 

I  ri.se  in  full  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  do  so  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  to  act 
as  floor  manager  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
490.  which  will  enable  the  Govei'nment 
to  sell  certain  GSA-controlled  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  Colum- 
bia Hospital  for  Women.  The  land,  lo- 
cated next  to  the  hospital,  would  be- 
come the  site  of  a  facility  to  house  the 
National  Women's  Health  Resource 
Center,  an  affiliate  of  the  hospital. 
Funding  and  construction  of  the  re- 
source center  would  come  from  the 
hospital. 

The  resource  center  is  unique  among 
health  organizations  in  this  country 
because  it  presents  a  comprehensive 
combination  of  services  related  to 
women's  health  needs  that  include  re- 
search, clinical,  informational,  and 
educational  functions  on  national  and 
local  levels. 

This  legislation  originated  in  the 
100th  Congress  in  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  has  enjoyed 
active  House  consideration  in  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress.  During  the  100th  and 


the  101st  Congress,  I  chaired  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  sub- 
committee responsible  for  the  then- 
pending  bills.  On  the  basis  of  our  thor- 
ough investigations  and  hearings.  I  be- 
came convinced  of  the  special  need  for 
such  a  center,  of  the  potential  of  the 
resource  center  to  make  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  filling  that  need,  and 
of  the  hospital's  capacity  to  carry  out 
funding  and  development  as  well  as  to 
assist  with  the  center's  mission. 

Our  subcommittee  had  to  decide  if 
the  dollar  value  of  the  land  to  GSA 
would  be  matched  by  the  consideration 
flowing  from  the  hospital:  namely,  a 
large  cash  payment  to  GSA's  Federal 
buildings  fund  plus  the  significant  in- 
tangible public  benefits  both  from  the 
resource  center  and  from  three  sat- 
ellite health  centers  in  underserved 
areas  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
established  and  operated  by  Columbia 
Hospital.  It  was  the  subcommittee's 
unanimous  conclusion  that  combined 
benefits  of  the  proposal  would  greatly 
exceed  the  costs. 

I  want  to  explain  women's  need  for 
such  a  resource  center  by  restating 
some  well-known  facts:  Women  have 
different  physiologies  and  lifestyles 
from  men.  We  li%'e  significantly  longer. 
We  are  more  likely  to  contract  chron- 
ic, disabling  diseases  which  require 
hospitalization.  We  suffer  with  the 
problems  of  unplanned  pregnancy.  We 
are  more  likely  to  be  hospitalized  from 
a  large  number  of  diseases  and  medical 
conditions  from  which  men  are  free. 

Furthermore,  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic roles  are  both  different  and 
changing.  We  have  always  been  more 
likely  than  men  to  be  living  in  poverty. 
Nearly  half  of  women  toda.v  are  single 
parents.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
facts  and  more,  the  health  care  system 
has  been  slow  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  known  basic  differences  between 
men  and  women.  The  process  demands 
speeding  up.  The  proposed  resource 
center  would  help  provide  and  guide 
such  acceleration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
490.  have  been  carefully  crafted.  Their 
language  has  evolved  through  a  period 
of  more  than  5  years.  The  present  form 
has  come  about  as  a  result  of  close  co- 
operation and  consultation  among  the 
three  committees  of  jurisdiction:  The 
Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  1 
commend  the  workiof  their  present  and 
past  chairmen  as  well  as  that  of  the 
chairs  of  the  concerned  subcommittees 
for  having  supported  this  evolution.  I 
would  particularly  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 
whose  subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
has  done  major  work  this  Congress  in 
bringing  the  bill  before  us  today.  Let 
me  also  recognize  the  work  of  one  who 
is  absent,  our  former  colleague  from  Il- 
linois. Gus  Savage,  who  as  chairman  of 
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the  Public  Buildings  and  Ground  Sub- 
committee helped  to  bring  about  House 
passage  of  last  year's  bill.  H.R.  3703. 

Perhaps  I  can  be  forgiven  some  pride 
in  the  fact  that  H.R.  490  reflects  the 
basic  terms  which  my  subcommittee  in 
the  101st  Congress  worked  cut  with  the 
hospital  and  the  other  committee  then 
concerned,  the  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Ron  Dkixum.s.  These  terms  were 
a  purchase  price  of  $12  million  to  be 
paid  the  Government  and  the  hospitals 
agreemeut  to  add  to  its  community 
services  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  three  satellite  health  centers 
for  mothers  and  teenagers  in  medical'y 
underserved  communities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H.R.  490  will  increase  ;,he  hospital's 
cash  payment  to  the  Federal  ty  liloings 
fund  of  $12.8  million.  It  A-ill  preserve 
the  commitment  for  the  three  satellite 
health  centers  and  i*.  contains  mecha- 
nism? to  assure  that  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  will  be  achieved.  To  this  end, 
options  of  property  reversion  and  .  jn- 
etary  penalties  are  provided  for. 

Mr.  Speaker.  The  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act.  ex- 
presses the  po'.icy  of  Contfress  that 
Federal  surplus  reai  propert.v  may  b€- 
donated  to  serve  public  health  pur- 
poses. The  land  affected  by  our  bill  is. 
of  course,  not  surplus  properly,  even 
though  lor  many  .years  it  has  been 
greatl.v  underutilized.  The  small  struc- 
ture now  on  the  lot  is  old  and  dilapi- 
dated. Renovation  is  not  feasib;*-.  Only 
lately  hiis  GSA  'aken  steps  to  plan  for 
u  new  and  larger  Federal  building 
there.  It  be^rns  to  have  requi.ed  the 
imminence  of  our  legislation  ^o  prod 
GSA  into  belated  action  This  i.--  my 
point:  If  the  Congress  by  general  law 
has  sanctioned  the  cost-free  transfer  of 
valuable  surplus  land  to  a  public  ht*alth 
organization,  then  it  is  consistent  with 
such  a  policy  to  sell  this  underutilised 
GSA  land  to  a  major  public  health  en- 
tity for  $12.8  million  and  in  addition  re- 
alize the  extraordinary  public  health 
benefits  this  project  offers. 

To  sum  up.  Mr.  Speaker  I  know  of 
few  bills  that  have  been  so  thoroughly 
studied  and  so  carefully  drafted  as  has 
H.R.  490.  I  have  followed  this  kt-'isla- 
tion  closely  for  four  Congresses  and  I 
am  convinced  that  H.R.  490  vfiers  to 
the  Congress  an  unprecedenTou  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  special  health  needs 
of  women  and  children,  nationa'l:'  and 
locally,  not  only  without  Federal  out 
lays  but  with  receipt  of  a  cash  paymei't 
that  reasonably  relates  to  the  current, 
estimated  value  of  the  property.  I  lu-ge 
my  colleagiie.«;  to  follow  last  gear's  ex- 
ample of  a  unanimous  House  «.nd  again 
approve  this  legislation. 

D  1340 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speiker.  1  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  close 
simply  bj  saying  this: 
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There  are  very  few  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  opposed  more  spending 
bills  than  I  have.  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
my  concern  for  the  national  debt.  It 
has  beer  my  greatest  legislative  prior- 
ity to  try  to  00  something  about  our 
horrible  national  debt  and  these  hor- 
remious  rifficlts  we  have  been  having 
yeai  after  year 

But  this  is  not  a  spendiri?  bill.  This  is 
a  bill  '■o  ir^cei^e  money  for  the  Federal 
Gover-imc  It.  This  $12.8  million  price 
that  La.^  been  placed  on  this  property  is 
a  verj'  .''air  price  according  to  the  most 
recent,  assessment  and  according  to  the 
most  recent  appraisal.  In  fact,  it  is  $2.8 
m.iliion  approximately  above  both  the 
afrsessinen',  and  the  most  recent  ap- 
praisal. 

This  is  a  i  A-  bill  for  the  taxpayers.  It 
is  s  good  bill.  I  urge  its  support. 

Mr.  Si>fcaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TKA.FICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yl'^ld  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentlemaTi  from  California  [Mr.  Tuck- 
er], Compton  s  former  mayor. 

Mr.  TU-^'fER.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  d'S^ui^ruished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committ'V  on  l^ublic  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  ihe  jrentleman  from  Ofiio  [Mr. 
Trafica.nt].  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  just  vdy  happy  to 
jo:n  in  with  my  colleagues  on  this  bill 
in  which  I  believe  both  sides  of  the 
aide  have  :ome  together  and  said  that 
we  are  doinar  something,  not  only  for 
tne  woii.en  of  America,  but  for  the 
Anie'-ioan  publiv:  and  health  care.  I  am 
happy  to  applaud  the  work  of  so  many 
wh(  have  preceded  before  me  I  am 
P'ouu  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
commiitee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Gn^unds.  and  I  an:  proud  of  the  work 
Chairman  Irakicant  and  done,  proud 
01  this  cosponsorship  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Mineta].  I  most 
certainly  appreciate  the  comments  and 
the  support  from  the  gentlewoman 
from  the  district  of  Columbia  [Ms. 
Norton;  and  others,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Stark],  the  gen- 
tleman i-om  California  li\i:  Delujmsj 
who  have  earned  this  legisiation  for 
many  years,  and  i  am  glad  to  see  that 
it  has  finally  come  to  fruitiijn  and  that 
we  car.  iinally  get  nis  land  conveyed. 

This  is  .not  only  a  Qucstior  of  convey- 
ance which  will  not  add  a  cost  to  the 
deficit,  but  it  is  actually  a  great  dem- 
onstration .-.f  inveTHie  \l  r..s  ur  Presi 
dent  1  as  talked  abcat.  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
are  investing  .jday  for  th.  l.ealth  care 
needf  of  wor.jen  all  across  this  country 
and  paiticularly  womeii  who  ire  under- 
served  and.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oi.ink  that 
this  s  the  best  example  t.i  t  we  can 
give  -o  the  .03d  Congress  x:,d  to  the 
.^mt-r.^'iin  public  as  to  how  we  can  get 
off  the  dini2,  get  oT  the  gridJoc'i  and 
*"')ally  see  the  health  care  needs  of 
womt)!  and  minorities  in  fiis  countrj 
served 


So.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  applaud  the  effort 
by  this  subcommittee  and  by  all  of 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  brought  to  the  floor  and  made 
this  a  reality. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Duncan].  His  constructive  leader- 
ship has  helped  us  to  bring  this  bill 
forth. 

I  want  to  commend  everyone  who 
worked  on  this  bill  over  previous  Con- 
gresses, and  also  thank  all  of  the  staff 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  think  this  is  a  tremendous  bill. 
Eighty-six  percent  of  all  health  re- 
search money  spent  in  America  today 
is  spent  and  invested  on  diseases  of 
men.  This  is  an  indictment.  This  bill  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am  very 
proud  of  all  those  who  have  partici- 
pated. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  be- 
fore us  passed  through  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  I  was  generally 
supportive  of  this  land  transfer  in  those  com- 
mittees. However,  Issues  are  raised  by  other 
committees  who  share  jurisdiction  over  this 
subject  that  were  not  considered  in  Public 
Works,  and  frankly  these  concerns  cause  me 
concern  about  bringing  this  bill  up  under  this 
procedure.  It  needs  further  work. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  490,  the  Columbia  Hospital  for 
Women  land  purchase.  This  is  an  important 
bill  which  has  already  passed  by  the  House 
last  fall.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  never  became 
law. 

H.R.  490  authorizes  a  land  transfer  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  the  Colurrv 
bia  Hospital  for  Women,  and  mandates  that 
the  land  be  used  solely  for  expanding  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Health  Resource  Center. 
Under  the  bill's  provisions,  the  Columbia  Hos- 
pital for  Women  to  pay  Si 2.8  million  for  the 
property.  The  bill  should  also  require  the  hos- 
pital to  operate  three  satellite  health  care  cen- 
ters in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  women  and 
children  most  in  need  of  those  services. 

At  a  time  when  the  Government  is  increas- 
ingly criticized  for  neglecting  women's  health 
care,  I  believe  today's  legislation  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  our  Government  to  demonstrate 
its  commitment  to  women's  health  care  needs. 

Reports  regarding  the  failure  to  irKlude  ap- 
propriate numbers  of  women  as  subjects  in 
clinical  trials,  as  well  as  the  disturbingly  high 
rate  of  gynecologic-obstetric  surgeries  are  in- 
dicative of  the  need  to  better  address  wom- 
en's reproductive  health  issues.  Over  675.000 
women  underwen:  E:irgical  removal  of  their 
uterus  last  year 

We  need  more  usearch  like  that  conducted 
at  Vt--  Natior?.!  Women's  Health  Resource 
Center  (,ver  12  400  women  die  each  year  of 
c/an^..  cf-.ncer;  44.000  women  died  from 
bfeast  -.inre-  m  1990.  I  tielieve  statistics  like 
..!^s  Illustrate  better  than  anything,  the  great 
need  for  the  services  provided  by  the  center. 
Last  year.  I  Introduced  the  Women's  Repro- 
ouctlve  Health  and   Medicine  Act  to  infuse 


women's  health  research  with  more  money 
and  I  believe  this  bill  moves  us  in  that  direc- 
tion. Moreover,  the  center's  strong  effort  to 
marry  cutting  edge  research  with  the  provision 
of  services  and  information  is  critically  Impor- 
tant. Our  efforts  to  expand  health  research 
would  be  futile  if  we  did  not  also  work  to  get 
that  Information  out  of  the  lab  and  Into  the 
harxjs  of  doctors  arxl  patients. 

I  am  pleased  to  again  support  this  important 
bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  sup- 
port too. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BISHOP).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TRAFICANT]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R. 
490.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  339.  nays  69. 
not  voting  22.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  55] 
YEAS— 339 
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Abercromble 

Clybum 

Gephardt 

Ackerman 

Coleman 

Geren 

Andrews  <ME) 

Collins  iGAi 

Gllchrest 

Andrews  (.NJ) 

Collins  iIL> 

Glllmor 

Andrews  (TX) 

Collins  (Ml) 

Oilman 

Applegale 

Conyers 

Gingrich 

Archer 

Cooper 

Glickman 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Coppersmith 

Gonzalez 

BachusiALi 

Costello 

Goodlatte 

Baesler 

Coyne 

Gordon 

Baker  iCA) 

Cramer 

Grandy 

Bare  la 

Crane 

Green 

Barlow 

Crapo 

Greenwood 

Barren  INE) 

Danner 

Gunderson 

Barrett  iWI> 

Darden 

Gutierrez 

Becerra 

de  la  Garza 

Hall  (OH) 

Bellenson 

Deal 

Hall  (TX) 

Bereuter 

DeLauro 

Hamburg 

Berman 

Derrick 

Hamilton 

Bevlll 

Deutsch 

Harnian 

Bilbray 

Dicks 

Hasten 

Bishop 

Dlngell 

Hayes 

Blackwell 

Dixon 

Heney 

Blute 

Dooley 

Hefner 

Boehlert 

Duncan 

Hilliard 

Boehner 

Dunn 

Hinchey 

Bonllla 

Durbln 

Hoagland 

Bonier 

Edwards  iCA) 

Hobson 

Borskl 

Eiwel 

Hochbruetkner 

Boucher 

English  lAZ) 

Hoekstra 

Brewster 

English  (OK) 

Hoke 

Brooks 

Eahoo 

Holden 

Browder 

Evans 

Horn 

Brown  (CA) 

Everett 

Houghton 

Brown  (FL) 

Ewin? 

Hoyer 

Brown  lOH) 

Fazio 

HulTlngton 

Bryant 

Fields  (LA) 

Hughes 

Bunning 

Fllner 

Hunter 

Byrne 

Flngerhut 

Hutchinson 

Calvert 

Fish 

Hutto 

Camp 

Flake 

Hyde 

Canady 

Foglietta 

Inglis 

Cantwell 

Ford  (MI) 

Inslee 

Cardin 

Fowler 

Jacobs 

Can- 

Frank  (MA) 

Jefferson 

Caatle 

Franks (CT) 

Johnson  (CT) 

Chapman 

Franks (NJ) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Clay 

Frost 

Johnson  (SD) 

Clayton 

Furse 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Clement 

OallefTly 

Johnston 

Cllnger 

Gallo 

Kanjorskl 

Kaplur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Kopetskl 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

I  .aFalce 

I  Amberl 

l.ancasler 

:  .antes 

'aRocoo 

laughlln 

l.azio 

:  each 

;.ehman 

:.evln 

;*vy 

l,ewls(GA) 

I.ighlfoot 

l.lplnskl 

I.loyd 

I-ong 

I  .owey 

Machtley 

Mann 

Manton 

Manzullo 

Markey 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Ma7.zoli 

McCloskey 

MoCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHale 

McHugh 

Mclnnls 

McKeon 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

M  fume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (FU 

Mineta 

Mlnge 

Mink 

...       .W.|,,y 

trt 

nan 
"•lonlgomery 
Moran 


Mlard 

Armey 

Haker  (LA) 

llallenger 

llartletl 

Ftaleman 

lientley 

Hilirakis 

Hliley 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Coble 

Combest 

DeLay 

Dlaz-Balart 

;)oollttle 

:)oman 

Dreler 

Kmerson 

Fawell 

Oekas 

Ooodling 


lUrton 

Condli 

Cox 

Cunningham 

DeFazIo 

Dellums 


Morella 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nadler 

Nalcher 

Neal(MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orion 

Pal  lone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  INC) 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Roslenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sangmelsier 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

.Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

So hen k 

Schroeder 

S<;humer 

NAYS— 69 

Goss 

Grams 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Herger 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llnder 

Livingston 

MoCandless 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Moorhead 


Serrano 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spratt 

SUrk 

Slenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swin 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torrtcelll 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whillen 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Myers 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Petri 

Rohrabacher 

Roth 

Royce 

Schiff 

Sensenbrenner 

Smith  iNJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Spence 

Steams 

.Stump 

Sundqulst 

Taylor  (NO 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


McDade 
Owens 


Sanders 
Scott 


Sharp 
Watt 


D  1410 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dellums  and  Mrs.  Maloney  for.  with 
Mr.  Cunningham  aerainst. 

Mr.  FAWELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
THORNTON  changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Ms.  MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, due  to  a  meeting  with  constituents  off  the 
Hill,  I  missed  the  vote  on  H.R.  490,  a  bill  to 
convey  certain  land  to  the  Columbia  Hospital 
for  Women.  Had  I  voted,  I  would  have  sup- 
ported my  colleagues  in  voting  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  larnj  to  the  hospital. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bishop).  The  pending  business  is  the 
question  of  the  Chairs  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    SOLOMON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  256.  noes  153. 
not  voting  21.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  56] 
AYES— 256 


NOT  VOTING— 22 

Dickey 
Edwards  (TX ) 
Fields  (TX) 
Ford(TNl 
Gejdenson 
Gibbons 


Hastings 
Henry 
Maloney 
Margolies- 
Mezvinsky 


Abercromt)ie 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Baesler 

Bare  la 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bonior 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Can- 


Chapman 

Clayton 

Clement 

dinger 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (Ml) 

Combest 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeLauro 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dtngell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Edwards  I  CA) 

Edwards  iTX) 

Engel 

English  lAZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 


Evans 

Fazio 

Fields  I  LA) 

Fllner 

Flngerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  iMA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Glllmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hayes 

Heftier 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Houghton 


Hoyer 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  cGA) 

Johnson  (SDi 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

K.\plur 

Kasich 

Kennfdy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kkin 

Klink 

Kopetskl 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

l.ambert 

Lancastei' 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

L.iughli-i 

Lt'hman 

I>?vin 

Lewis  fCA) 

I,ewis  (GA) 

L:pin.'iki 

Lloyd 

I-ong 

Ijowey 

Mann 

l.lanlon 

Vargolies- 

MMvimky 
Markey 
Martinez 
.MatEUI 
.Mazz.ili 
McCloskey 
M(Cui-dy 
Ml  Hale 
McKinnev 
McNult. 
V  -eh&n 
.M--nendez 
Mi.ler  rA) 


i>llard 

Armiy 

Bachus  (ALi 

Bake!  (CA' 

Baker  ( LA  i 

Ballenger 

Ranett  iNE) 

Bartlett 

Bentley 

Ilereuter 

Kllirakls 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonllla 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvtrt 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

•Clay 

Coble 

CoUins  (GA) 

Crane 

Crapo 

.'leLa;, 

Diaz  Ralart 

Dl..  :t-y 

Dfjlttlle 

Diiinan 

Dreler 

Durn 

Emersi.n 

V'vt'reit 

Ewini; 

Kaweil 

Fowl*' 


MIneU 

Minge 
.Mink 
Moakley 
.Mollohan 
Montgomery 
M'lran 
.Murtha 
Myr-rs 
Nadler 
N'atc^er 
Neal  iMA) 
Neal,  NO 
Uwrsuur 
Orey 
olver 
Ortiz 
Ort'^n 
■Jwens 
Pal  lone 
Parker 
Pastor 
"ayne (NJp 
:'ayne  t\'.K- 
Helosi 
Penny 

Peterson  iFL) 
I'tlei-stn  (MNi 
PLktrtl 
."ickle 
r'ombo 
Pomeroy 
Pi.'sh.-\rd 
Pr.  e  (NC) 
Rahall 
Rangel 
hav'.nel 
;;e.rt 
;i.eynf'l(is 
Rliho'-1.«c>n 
Roemer 
lU'*- 

Rotienkowski 
Roth 
How  land 
R«v(-aiAl,.i.-d 
rtuhh 
■iaU 

Sangmt  .st-^' 
Sarpalius 
oawy^r 
Vhenk 

NOES— 153 

KranK..  (CT) 

Fraiik(.(NJ) 

O.iUegly 

aallc 

Gekas 

Gilchresi 

Gingrich 

lJoof!latie 

'".f  jdling 

Goss 

Grains 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

HeOey 

Herger 

Hrb^on 

H^ckStTK 

Hoke 
Horn 

Huffinjri  in 
Hunter 
h.ncfe 
i^iook 
Jacobs 
.lohnson 
lohnson 

Kl.T 

Kir.g 

Kingston 

Klug 

Kr.ollenhfig 

Kolbe 

Kjl 

l.a7iu 

Leach 

i^evy 

Lewis  (Fl, 

Ltghtfoot 


CT> 
Sam 


Schumer 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepheru 

Sislsky 

Skagip. 

Skelun 

SUtte^T 

Slaughter 

Smith  HA' 

Smith  iN.T> 

Snu».' 

.'pence 

'  ijatt 

SUirk 

S(  jnho'.m 

Stokes 

Strirklano 

studds 

Stupak 

Swei, 

Swif. 

Syna.- 

Tinr  T 

Tau-i  ■ 

Tejt^da 

T^'  .iir.loi 

Thnriian 

Tf.rT". 

Torrioelli 

row  (;S 

Tr:..  ;ar'. 
T-i.\;f 
Lns"  .ela 
"alenlire 

V  iazq-.cz 

V(I.!-J 

VJjcltikv 

V  .limer 
WH.lnngton 

Walfr^ 

Whxit  ir 

W  1.  a 

WhiUen 

V'ii'ians 

Wil.'.  n 

Wise 

• "  >  i.ses 

Wjdtn 

>ates 


1  :njpr 

Liilngf'jn 

Machtl-v 

.Mai..:ui'iO 

McC^nil.-?: 

MtCi'luiil 

McC'-'ry 

McHu^li 

Mell    i.s 

MoK.,' 

McMillan 

.Me.v  erf 

.Miuine 

Mica 

Micl  .1 

MlIleriKr. 

.Mol.'"ul 

Ml '.••■•  .id 

M^rvlia 

Murphy 

NLi*|c 

c-.:..y 

Packard 

PaxoD 

Petri 

pi;  U"r 

P.ycetOH) 

ttu'l>n 

(jai'.n 

Ram;',iJ 

ReK  J.a 

;tlil;r<' 

3ob--rts 

Rohraba>her 

aos-L*h*lnen 

Roukcm« 

Royce 

Santorum 

Saxton 

Schaefer 
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schin 

Solomon 

Upton 

SchHKder 

Steams 

Vucanovich 

Seiuenbr>.nner 

Stump 

Walker 

Shaw 

Sundqulsl 

Walsh 

Shays 

Talent 

Weldon 

Shuster 

Tailor  (MS) 

Wolf 

Skeen 

Ta>ior(NC) 

Younv  <AK) 

Smith  1  Mil 

ThcmAS  (CA) 

Younc  iFLi 

Smith  lORi 

Thoma*  iWY) 

zeiirr 

Smith  TXi 

To-lilldspn 

dimmer 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Barton 

Ford  (TNi 

Maloney 

Cundit 

Gibbons 

McDade 

Cox 

Harman 

MrDermott 

CunDllKhAin 

Hastings 

Meek 

DeFazio 

Henry 

Sanders 

Dellums 

Hilliard 

Stotl 

Fields  (TX) 

Hutchin-Hon 

Watt 

a  1429 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, durinp  rollcall  vote  No.  55  on  H.R. 
490,  I  WA,?  on  the  floor  inserting  my 
card  in  tlie  machine.  I  thought  I  had 
voted  "aye."  but  my  vote  was  not  re- 
corded. I  had  certainly  every  intention 
of  voting  in  favor  of  H.R.  490  and 
thought  I  had  done  so. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DICKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  and  missed  the  vote 
on  H.R.  190.  Had  I  been  here  I  would 
have  voteiJ  "yea"  on  that,  particular 
bill. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  landing  by  my 
plane  on  my  way  to  Washington.  I  un- 
avoidably missed  rollcall  vote  55  on 
conveyance  of  land  to  the  Columbia 
Womens  Hospital,  and  rollcall  vote  56. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 
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cuts,  and  the  Democratic  Congress  has 
responded  with  a  resounding  "yes." 
close  to  $60  billion  more. 

President  Clinton  said  that  we  should 
vote  first  on  spending  cuts,  and  that  is 
going  to  happen.  President  Clinton  said 
he  is  serious  about  health  care  reform, 
and  he  will  present  his  plan  to  Con- 
gress in  early  May. 

The  President  also  said  he  was  seri- 
ous about  doing  something  about  the 
deficit  crunch  and  the  credit  crunch, 
and  he  will  announce  his  plans  tomor- 
row. 

President  Clinton  said  be  was  serious 
about  defense  conversion,  and  he  will 
announce  his  plans  on  Thursday. 

President  Clinton.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
providing  leadership.  We  should  get  be- 
hind him.  The  American  people  are  be- 
hind him.  I  know  that  is  uncomfortable 
for  some,  but  the  record  shows  the 
American  people  are  behind  him,  and 
we  should  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  choice — positive, 
responsible  change,  or  more  of  the  same.  The 
President  understands  it.  the  American  people 
understand  it.  and  now  we  must  prove  that  we 
understand  it  by  passing  the  President's  pack- 
age of  deficit  reduction  and  investment  in  the 
future. 

The  President  has  ctiallenged  us  and  the 
American  people.  He  has  presented  a  com- 
prehensive plan  that  combines  serious  deficit 
reduction  with  a  much-needed  stimulus  pack- 
age. That  plan,  combined  with  additional 
sperxling  cuts  that  we  will  offer,  will  result  in 
one  thing — jobs. 

We  must  show  the  American  people  that 
gridlock  is  dead  and  that  we  can  move  from 
the  status  quo.  We  must  pass  this  plan.  Polls 
show  that  the  American  people  overwhelm- 
ingly support  the  President  and  understand 
that  every  American  must  pull  their  fair  share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  plan  otters  the  best  shot 
we  have  at  creating  jobs  and  moving  the 
economy  in  the  right  direction.  We  must  stand 
together  and  pass  it. 


HOUR  OF  \iEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  acijourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  1  ''.m.  on  tomorrow. 

Tt.e  SPEAKER  oro  ten  pove  (Mr. 
BiSH'.p].  I.«  thi  re  objection  tr  'he  re- 
quest of  ViV:  i,fcntleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TrlE  PRK'^iDENTS  CHALLENGE 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
griven  permission  to  adiiress  .he  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matte'  ) 

Mr.     RICHARDSON.     Mr.     Speaker. 
Presidont  Clintrn  said  he  was  serious 
about   "^.ef'i^-it   reduction,   and   he    pre 
sented  ^  serioi^s  plan.  President  Clin- 
ton sai  i  t^ere  woula  be  more  spendiniJr 


THE  LONG  BEACH  NAVAL  SHIP- 
YARD: A  SUCCESS  STORY  FOR 
MINORITIES 

(Mr.  HORN  asked  and  was  given  p)er- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard  on  the  occasion 
of  its  50th  anniversary.  For  50  years, 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  has 
been  a  vital  institution,  not  only  for 
the  Navy,  not  only  for  the  city  of  Long 
Beach,  but  also  for  the  entire  Ventura. 
Los  Angeles.  Orange,  San  Bernadino. 
and  Riverside  area. .  For  $1,  the  land 
ipon  whicV  rhe  shipyard  sits  was  given 
'o  the  Navy. 

For  "ive  decades,  this  symbiotic  rela- 
tionship between  the  community  and 
the  shipyard  has  grown  and  thrived. 
Needless  to  say,  the  shipyard  has  al- 
ways served  this  country's  national  de- 
fense needs,  and  stands  ready  to  do  so 
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well  into  the  future.  I  would  like  to  use 
this  moment  to  highlight  the  one  all- 
important  aspect  behind  the  shipyard's 
reputation  as  the  most  efficient,  cost- 
effective  shipyard  in  the  Navy:  its  em- 
ployees. 

Today,  minority  employees  are  over 
50  percent  of  its  work  force  of  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  A  wide  diver- 
sity of  ethnic  backgrounds  are  rep- 
resented by  these  productive  working 
men  and  women.  While  we  as  a  nation 
still  struggle  with  ethnic  and  racial 
tensions,  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship- 
yard represents  a  model  of  integration 
and  advancement  for  people  of  color. 
For  the  African-American  community 
in  my  district,  the  ship.vard  has  rep- 
resented a  stepping  stone  into  a  future 
of  good,  high-paying,  high-skilled  em- 
ployment when  other  such  opportuni- 
ties did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  your  at- 
tention the  following  article  written  by 
a  very  able  reporter,  Mr.  Bill  Hillburg 
of  the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram.  As 
Mr.  Hillburg  observes: 

Given  the  huge  impact  on  the  African- 
American  community,  current  and  former 
shipyard  employees  fear  that  their  hard-won 
Bains  may  be  lost  amid  the  so-called  peace 
dividend.  "We  African-Americans  feel  a 
sense  of  security  at  the  shipyard  and  we've 
done  a  good  job  for  the  Navy  and  the  coun- 
try." said  [J.B.]  Larkins.  "We  don't  deserve 
to  be  on  the  new  list  of  proposed  base  clos- 
ings (due  to  be  released  by  the  Pentagon  on 
March  15)."  Roosevelt  Langston  summed  up 
the  potential  impact  of  a  shutdown.  •Losing 
the  shipyard  would  be  very  bad  for  the  Long 
Beach  area  as  a  whole,  "  he  said.  "But  for 
black  communities  in  Long  Beach  and  Comp- 
ton  it  would  be  an  economic  disaster." 

The  story  that  follows  tells  of  the 
hard-fought  success  of  such  leaders  in 
the  shipyard  as  J.B.  Larkins  and  David 
Grayson,  and  of  the  men  and  women 
who  went  before  them.  It  also  illus- 
trates what  a  devastating  impact  the 
closure  of  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship- 
yard would  have  on  the  minority  com- 
munity throughout  the  South  Bay.  As 
we  move  into  a  new  round  of  militar.y 
base  closures,  this  is  an  article  that 
should  not  be  missed. 
[From  the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram.  Feb. 
28.  1993] 
THE  Stef  Up 
(By  Bill  Hillburg) 

Long  Beach.— In  1940.  most  of  Long 
Beach's  African-Americans  were  employed  as 
domestic  servants,  janitors  or  bootblacks. 
That  same  year,  the  city  sold  105  acres  of 
land  on  Terminal  Island  to  the  Navy  for  $1. 

Three  years  later,  the  empty  .strand  known 
as  Brighton  Beach  had  been  transformed  into 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  And  the  for- 
tunes of  the  city's  African-Americans  had 
taken  a  permanent  turn  for  the  better. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  the  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard  has  evolved  into  the  eco- 
nomic hub  of  the  area's  African-American 
community.  From  the  day  it  opened  in  Feb- 
ruary 1943.  the  yard  offered  employment,  se- 
curity and  advancement  opportunities  to  Af- 
rican-American men  and  women. 

Today,  African-American  workers  account 
for  27  percent  of  the  yard's  4,200  workers  (an 
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estimated  60  percent  of  all  yard  workers  are 
members  of  minority  groups).  They  range 
from  apprentices  launching  their  careers  to 
key  management  personnel. 

The  Navy  began  employing  African-Ameri- 
cans In  its  shipyards  before  World  War  U. 
Among  those  pioneering  workers  were  retir- 
ees Luther  Evans  and  Percy  Daggs,  both  of 
Long  Beach.  Evans  began  his  career  In  1939 
at  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Naval  Shipyard. 
Daggs,  a  St.  Louis  native,  was  hired  in  1941 
at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  In  Ha- 
waii. 

Both  Daggs  and  Evans  were  working  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  1941,  when  the  Japa- 
nese attacked.  They  earned  Navy  commenda- 
tions for  their  performance  under  fire  and 
later  worked  to  repair  the  shattered  ships  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet. 

"I  realized  all  of  my  opportunities  with  the 
Navy,"  said  Daggs,  who  came  to  work  at  the 
Long  Beach  yard  in  1944.  "I  was  able  to  give 
my  wife  and  five  children  a  good  life  in  Long 
Beach." 

"I  had  a  good  career  and  success  in  Long 
Beach,"  said  Evans,  who  came  to  the  yard  in 
1949.  He  now  shares  his  good  fortune  by  doing 
volunteer  work  at  the  California  Recreation 
Center  and  the  Long  Beach  Senior  Center. 

During  the  war  years,  the  yard  hired  thou- 
sands of  African-Americans  who  had  flocked 
to  Long  Beach  from  Texas,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, Louisiana  and  other  southern  states. 
A  willingness  to  work  hard  was  the  only  cri- 
teria for  employment. 

The  shipyard  ran  'round  the  clock  from 
1943  to  1945  as  16,000  employees  labored  to  re- 
pair ships  that  had  been  shattered  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Midway,  the  Coral  Sea  and  other 
battles.  African-American  workers — who 
made  up  more  than  a  quarter  of  that  work 
force — helped  to  set  performance  records,  in- 
cluding a  one-month  span  during  which  15 
damaged  ships  were  refitted. 

After  the  war,  the  shipyard  began  giving 
hiring  preference  to  veterans.  The  African- 
American  vets  who  sought  employment  at 
the  yard  wanted  more  than  just  a  job.  They 
wanted  careers. 

During  the  war  years,  most  African-Amer- 
ican shipyard  workers  had  been  employed  as 
laborers,  janitors  or  In  other  menial  tasks. 
After  the  war,  black  vets  began  pressing  for 
skilled  work  and  membership  in  labor 
unions. 

Compton  resident  Roosevelt  Langston  re- 
called the  reception  he  got  at  the  shipyard  in 
1946.  "I  was  among  the  many  unwanted,"  he 
said.  "And,  like  other  blacks,  the  yard  tried 
to  steer  me  into  a  menial  job." 

Langston  had  served  38  months  in  the  Pa- 
cific in  the  Army's  all-black  76th  Coast  Ar- 
tillery and  had  been  trained  in  communica- 
tions and  electronics.  He  was  offered  a  job 
pushing  a  broom. 

It  took  Langston  two  years  to  fight  his 
way  into  an  apprentice  program  as  a  pipe 
coverer  and  Insulator.  But  getting  into  his 
trade's  union.  Local  20  of  the  Heat,  Frost  and 
Asl)estos  Workers,  proved  impossible. 

While  the  federal  government  offered  a  de- 
gree of  job  security  to  African-American 
workers,  their  working  conditions  still 
lagged  behind  those  of  white  unionized  work- 
ers. And  the  need  for  union  representation 
became  even  clearer  to  African-American 
workers  in  1949,  when  the  shipyard  was  de- 
activated by  the  Navy  (it  remained  closed 
until  early  1951). 

"When  we  closed  down,  most  white  work- 
ers got  placed  in  private  industry  jobs  by 
their  unions,"  said  Langston.  "We  had  to 
stick  with  the  Navy  or  be  unemployed.  I  had 
to  go  clear  up  to  the  China  Lake  Naval 
Weapons  Depot  for  another  Navy  job.  " 
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Langston''s  union  and  other  yard  units 
placed  a  number  of  hurdles  in  the  way  of  pro- 
spective African-American  meml)ers.  Local 
20,  for  example,  required  new  members  to 
pay  a  $300  initiation  fee  and  to  be  sponsored 
by  three  members  in  good  standing. 

"When  you  found  sponsors,  they  had  to  ap- 
pear in  person  at  the  union  meeting  held  to 
consider  new  applicants  (such  sessions  were 
only  held  twice  a  year).  If  your  sponsors 
didn't  show  up,  which  was  often  the  case, 
you  didn't  get  in." 

While  the  vast  majority  of  the  shipyard's 
union  units  were  integrated  without  inci- 
dent. Local  20  refused  to  budge.  In  1962,  when 
it  was  finally  ordered  by  the  Navy  to  begin 
accepting  African-Americans  as  meml)ers, 
the  unit's  leadership  opted  instead  to  stop 
representing  yard  employees. 

"Advancement  was  always  a  slow  process," 
said  Compton  resident  Bernard  Flemons,  an 
Army  veteran  from  Oklahoma  who  began 
working  at  the  yard  as  a  welder  in  June, 
1945.  "But,  all  in  all,  the  yard  offered  tre- 
mendous opportunity  for  blacks.  It  offered  a 
vast  variety  of  jobs  and  chances  for  advance- 
ment." 

By  the  time  he  retired  in  1971,  Flemons  had 
advanced  to  a  supervisor's  job  in  supply. 

J.B.  Larkins,  a  veteran  of  the  Air  Force's 
Strategic  Air  Command,  took  a  pass  when  he 
was  steered  into  a  laborer's  job  in  1956.  He 
came  back  to  the  yard  on  his  own  terms  in 
1959  when  he  was  finally  offered  the  ship- 
fitter's  job  he  had  applied  for. 

"We  still  have  to  fight  for  our  rights,"  said 
Larkins.  "But,  compared  to  the  private  in- 
dustry, the  shipyard  has  always  offered  us 
unsurpassed  opportunity." 

Langston  ultimately  advanced  during  his 
career,  attaining  a  management  position  in 
personnel.  In  the  early  1960s,  he  also  helped 
to  found  the  Brotherhood  Congress,  an  orga- 
nization that  paved  the  way  for  more  Afri- 
can-American advancement. 

"Management  was  frustrating  us  one  by 
one,  so  we  decided  to  organize,"  said 
Langston.  "We  also  decided  to  go  to  the 
top." 

Congress  members  began  airing  their  con- 
cerns in  monthly  meetings  with  the  yard's 
Navy  commanders.  In  turn,  those  Naval  offi- 
cers began  taking  Interest  in  employees' 
problems  and  ordered  reviews  and  reforms. 
By  1971,  the  shipyard  had  established  an 
B^ual  Opportunity  Advisory  Council.  Today, 
that  labor-management  panel  handles  most 
employment  issues  at  the  yard. 

The  shipyard's  importance  to  the  African- 
American  community  didn't  end  with  the 
World  War  II  generation.  Larkins,  who  today 
leads  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  Em- 
ployees Association,  stresses  that  young  Af- 
rican-Americans are  still  being  offered  op- 
portunities at  the  yard. 

The  yard's  outreach  began  in  the  early 
1970's,  when  young  African-Americans  were 
recruited  for  summer  work  programs. 

David  Grayson  of  Long  Beach  signed  on  as 
a  "summer  aide"  in  1971,  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  Dorsey  High  School  in  Los  Ange- 
les. 

"I  liked  the  work  and  it  got  me  interested 
in  electronics."  he  said.  "I  stayed  with  the 
yard,  working  swing  shifts,  while  I  went  to 
UCLA.  The  yard  allowed  me  to  support  my- 
self during  college  and  I  earned  my  electrical 
engineering  degree  in  1975." 

Grayson  was  made  a  supervisor  in  1960  and 
this  year  was  promoted  to  general  foreman 
of  the  shipyard's  electricians. 

"We  don't  have  that  summer  youth  pro- 
gram anymore."  noted  Grayson.  "It  was  cut 
during  the  Reagan  years.  I  hope  President 


Clinton  will  bring  it  back  so  that  other 
young  people  get  the  same  chance  that  1  en- 
joyed." 

Isaac  Burr,  a  Los  Angeles  Jefferson  High 
grad  who  was  hired  on  as  an  apprentice  ship- 
fitter  in  1965.  can  also  attest  to  the  yard's 
opportunities.  "This  place  gave  me  a  chance, 
and  I  was  able  to  make  the  most  of  it."  said 
Burr.  Today,  he  is  the  shipyard's  project  su- 
perintendent and  its  highest-ranking  Afri- 
can-American employee. 

Wanda  Heard  of  Compton.  a  personnel  spe- 
cialist, said  the  shipyard  remains  committed 
to  outreach  in  the  African-American  com- 
munity. She  noted  that,  over  the  years,  offi- 
cials and  workers  have  participated  in  the 
Watts  Summer  Festival  and  a  number  of  job 
fairs.  African-American  employees  also  stage 
an  annual  Black  Heritage  Dinner. 

The  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  is  also  a 
co-sponsor  of  the  new  Compton  Regional  Job 
Training  Center,  a  S6  million  facility  that 
opened  Tuesday. 

Given  its  huge  impact  on  the  African- 
American  community,  current  and  former 
shipyard  employees  fear  that  their  hardwon 
gains  may  be  lost  amid  the  so-called  "peace 
dividend." 

"We  African-Americans  feel  a  sense  of  se- 
curity at  the  shipyard  and  we've  done  a  good 
job  for  the  Navy  and  the  country."  said 
Larkins.  "We  don't  deserve  to  l)e  on  the  new 
list  of  proposed  base  closings  (due  to  be  re- 
leased by  the  Pentagon  on  March  15)." 

Roosevelt  Langston  summed  up  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  a  shutdown.  "Losing  the  ship- 
yard would  be  very  bad  for  the  Long  Beach 
area  as  a  whole,"  he  said  "But  for  black 
communities  in  Long  Beach  and  Compton  it 
would  be  an  economic  disaster." 


NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE-TRADE 
AGREEMENT:  FOOD  SAFETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce.  Consumer  Protection 
and  Competitiveness  on  February  18. 
concerns  were  raised  that  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  will 
lead  to  an  increase  in  the  importation 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  Mexico. 
Mexico's  standards  restricting  the  use 
of  pesticides  on  food  are  different  than 
ours,  in  some  cases  considerably  weak- 
er. 

Two  concerns  were  raised.  First,  the 
Mexican  Government  has  no  enforce- 
ment mechanism  to  ensure  that  Mexi- 
can growers  comply  with  even  the 
standards  it  has  established.  These 
standards  are  based  on  those  set  by  the 
International  Food  Organization,  and 
permit  trace  levels  of  DDT  and  other 
substances  which  are  not  permitted  in 
our  country. 

Second,  our  Government  does  not 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors 
at  the  United  States-Mexico  border  nor 
the  testing  capability  to  ensure  that 
fruits  and  vegetables  coming  into  the 
United  States  comply  with  our  coun- 
try's pesticide  standards.  Testing  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration are  able  to  detect  only 
about  half  of  possible  pesticides  used. 
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As  a  result,  witnesses  said  the  reality 
is  that  Mexican  growers  are  able  to  use 
whatever  pesticides  they  want  on 
produce  grown  in  that  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  was  also  represented  at  our  hear- 
ing, the  pesticide  violation  rate  for 
Mexican  fruits  and  vegetables  is  more 
than  twice  as  high  as  for  United  States 
grown  produce. 

Furthermore,  Mexico  is  known  to 
have  approved  uses  for  58  different  pes- 
ticides on  food  that  we  have  not  ap- 
proved. In  addition  Mexico  permits  17 
I)esticides  to  be  used  on  food  that  the 
United  States  has  no  approved  use  for 
at  all. 

Six  of  these  seventeen  pesticides  are 
used  on  produce  Mexico  exports  to  the 
United  States.  Mexico  claims  that  10  of 
the  pesticides  for  which  there  toler- 
ances are  different  than  our  own  are 
critical  to  its  agricultural  industry. 

The  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement  [NAFTA]  sets  up  a  dispute 
settlement  procedure  which  Mexico 
could  use  to  challenge  our  stricter  pes- 
ticide standards  eis  being  trade  bar- 
riers. I  am  concerned  because  under  the 
NAFTA  procedures,  the  United  States 
would  have  only  one  representative  on 
a  trinational  panel  to  make  a  deter- 
mination on  a  possible  Mexican  chal- 
lenge. 

A  witness  representing  the  Florida 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association  testi- 
fied that  pesticide  differences  con- 
stitute an  unfair  playing  field  that  has 
more  than  just  health  consequences  for 
the  United  States.  It  has  job  con- 
sequences. He  estimated  that  NAFTA 
could  cost  the  State  of  Florida  alone 
50,000  jobs  in  its  agricultural  sector. 

Finally,  if  Australian  meat  can  enter 
the  United  States  as  Canadian  meat 
simply  because  it  is  transhipped 
through  Canada,  there  is  certainly  rea- 
son to  be  concerned  about  the 
transhipment  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  Central  and  South  American 
countries  through  Mexico.  Given  the 
inadequacy  of  Mexicos  pesticide  en- 
forcement capability,  this  concern  is 
considerably  heightened. 

We  then  have  to  ask  ourselves,  as  we 
did  2  years  ago,  should  free  trade  mean 
that  we  restrict  our  Government's  ef- 
forts and  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  health  and  safety  of  American  citi- 
zens? The  answer  to  this  question  must 
be,  a  resounding  "no." 

Free  trade  must  be  accompanied  by 
sufficient  guarantees  that  health  and 
safety  standards  our  country  has  estab- 
lished are  not  compromised.  Until 
those  guarantees  are  firmly  put  in 
place,  the  benefits  of  free  trade  must  be 
postponed. 


tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Smith]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  make  my  comments  today  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  proposal  to 
increase  taxes  as  a  way  to  reduce  defi- 
cit spending. 

I  think  it  is.  first,  important  that  we 
ask  ourselves:  Why  is  reducing  the  defi- 
cit, why  is  it  important  that  we  reduce 
our  overspending  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment? 

The  fact  is  that  our  savings  in  this 
country  are  some  of  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  If  you  look  at  the  Asian  rim 
countries  where  Japan  is  saving  20 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  they  earn,  if 
you  look  at  Korea,  which  saves  about 
35  cents  out  of  every  dollar  they  earn, 
guess  what  we  in  the  United  States 
save  out  of  every  dollar  we  earn:  about 
2  percent.  That  means  that  we  have 
less  money  available  not  only  to  bor- 
row for  a  college  education  or  to  buy  a 
new  car  or  a  new  home,  but  maybe, 
most  importantly,  it  means  that 
money  is  less  available  for  business  to 
invest  in  the  new  machinery  and  new 
equipment  and  the  new  technology 
that  can  increase  our  efficiency. 

The  United  States  now  trails  the  rest 
of  the  industrialized  world  in  terms  of 
our  rate  of  increase  in  productivity. 
Also,  we  trail  the  rest  of  the  G-7  coun- 
tries, the  industrialized  world,  in  terms 
of  our  investment  in  new  machinery 
and  new  equipment  and  technology  per 
worker.  Now,  that  means  that  we  are 
becoming  less  productive  as  compared 
to  those  other  countries. 

The  capital,  the  savings  that  we  have 
in  this  country  is  now  being  sucked  up 
by  a  Federal  Government  whose  spend- 
ing is  out  of  control.  We  have  devel- 
oped a  credit  card  mentality  where  we 
are  willing  to  borrow  from  future  gen- 
erations, from  our  kids  and  our 
grandkids,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  con- 
sumption spending  that  allows  what 
many  Congressmen,  many  politicians, 
think  gets  them  reelected  to  office. 

I  say  we  cannot  increase  taxes,  which 
are  a  form  of  savings,  to  pay  for  re- 
duced spending  at  the  Federal  level 
which  are  also  a  negative  form  of  sav- 
ings, because  it  defeats  part  of  the 
goals  and  part  of  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing the  deficit,  and  that  purpose  is  to 
make  more  money  available  for  indi- 
viduals to  spend  their  money,  their 
hard-earned  money,  I  would  add,  the 
way  they  prefer,  to  have  more  money 
and  capital  available  for  business  im- 
provement and  expansion  so  that  we 
can  have  the  economic  recovery,  so 
that  we  can  regain  the  job  growth  that 
we  have  had  in  the  past,  and  so  that  we 
can  have  a  strong  future  for  our  kids 
and  grandkids. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


DISCOVERY  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Guam  [Mr.  Underwood], 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


March  9,  1993 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  March  6,  Guam  celebrated 
Discovery  Day.  Ferdinand  Magellan, 
Spain's  famous  explorer,  landed  on 
Guam  on  March  6,  1521,  with  a  starving 
crew  suffering  from  scurvy. 

The  Chamorros,  the  indigenous  peo- 
ple of  Guam,  welcomed  Magellan  and 
his  crew's  arrival.  The  Chamorros  re- 
plenished Magellan's  water  supply.  The 
Chamorros  stocked  Magellan's  ships 
with  fresh  fruits  and  other  foods  and 
the  Chamorros  extended  great  hospi- 
tality to  Spain's  explorer,  who  later  be- 
came memorialized  as  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  circumnavigate  the  Earth. 

During  the  1500's  the  Chamorros  were 
known  for  their  expert  craftsmanship 
in  building  canoes.  Consequently,  the 
Chamorros  were  curious  about 
Magellan's  skiffs. 

Historians  are  not  clear  what  caused 
the  ensuing  event,  but  somehow 
Magellan's  crew  believed  that  the 
Chamorros  were  stealing  their  skiff. 
More  than  likely,  the  Chamorro  people 
were  simply  expecting  reciprocity  for 
the  hospitality  they  extended  to  the  in- 
truders on  the  shores  of  Guam. 

Magellan  landed  a  crew  to  allegedly 
pimish  the  people,  and  the  crew  burned 
between  40  to  50  houses,  destroyed  sev- 
eral Chamorro  boats  and  killed  7 
Chamorro  men.  And  then  they  left. 

It  seems  ironic  that  Guam  would  cel- 
ebrate a  day  which  actually  led  to 
death  and  destruction  on  the  island, 
and  it  seems  ironic  that  Guam  would 
celebrate  a  day  alleging  its  discovery, 
when  in  fact,  Guam  was  not  a  desolate 
island:  it  was  a  populated  island,  with 
organized  societal  structures  with  a 
full  and  robust  civilization. 

The  conmiemoration  of  Magellan's 
visit  is  now  ironically  merged  with  the 
celebration  of  Guam's  native  culture. 
Last  week  and  this  week,  Guam  is  cele- 
brating Chamorro  Week  during  which 
schools,  businesses,  and  community  or- 
ganizations take  the  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  meaning,  the  spirit,  and  the 
survival  of  the  Chamorro  people.  As 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  celebra- 
tion in  Guam  schools,  I  take  great 
pride  in  acknowledging  the  spirit  of 
self-renewal  and  self-discovery  which 
Guam  is  currently  undergoing. 

I  also  must  take  note  of  the  histori- 
cal disaster  which  befell  the  Chamorro 
people  of  Guam  as  a  result  of  contact 
with  the  Europeans.  In  the  century 
after  Magellan,  Spanish  missionaries 
decided  to  settle  the  Mariana  Islands. 
As  a  result  of  this  decision,  war  and 
disease  reduced  the  native  population 
by  an  estimated  90  percent.  Miracu- 
lously, the  people  survived  so  that 
their  descendants,  I  among  them,  can 
proudly  say  "we  survived." 

A  great  Chamorro  leader  of  the  17th 
century  saw  the  meaning  of  colonial- 
ism and  the  physical,  as  well  as  men- 
tal, consequences  of  domination.  Hurau 
is  commemorated  in  history  as  having 
made  a  speech  to  his  warriors.  I  want 
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his  speech  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
so  that  his  generation  of  Chamorros 
can  be  remembered  for  their  heroism, 
and  so  that  future  generations  of 
Chamorros  will  be  reminded  of  this 
heroism,  and  so  that  all  Americans  will 
become  knowledgeable  of  the  history 
and  trials  of  a  great  people. 

HURAU  Speech  to  His  Warriors 

The  Europeans  would  have  done  better  to 
remain  In  their  own  country.  We  have  no 
need  of  their  help  to  live  happily.  Satisfied 
with  what  our  islands  furnish  us,  we  desire 
nothing  else.  The  knowledge  which  they 
have  given  us  has  only  increased  our  needs 
and  stimulated  our  desires.  They  find  it  evil 
that  we  do  not  dress.  If  that  were  necessary, 
nature  would  have  provided.  They  treat  us  as 
gross  people  and  regard  us  as  barbarians.  But 
do  we  have  to  believe  them?  Under  the  pre- 
text of  instructing  us  they  are  corrupting  us. 
They  take  away  from  us  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity In  which  we  live.  They  dare  to  take 
away  our  liberty  which  should  be  dearer  to 
us  than  life  itself.  They  try  to  persuade  us 
that  we  will  be  happier  and  some  of  us  have 
been  blinded  into  believing  their  words.  But 
can  we  have  such  sentiments  if  we  reflect 
that  we  have  been  covered  with  misery  and 
maladies  ever  since  these  foreigners  have 
come  to  disturb  our  peace?  Before  they  ar- 
rived on  the  Island  we  did  not  know  insects. 
Did  we  know  rats,  fiies,  mosquitoes  and  all 
the  other  little  animals  which  constantly 
torment  us?  These  are  the  beautiful  presents 
they  have  made  to  us.  And  what  have  their 
floating  machines  brought  us?  Formerly  we 
did  not  have  rheumatism  and  infiamations. 
If  we  had  sicknesses  we  had  remedies  for 
them.  But  they  have  brought  us  their  dis- 
eases but  do  not  teach  us  the  remedies.  Is  it 
necessary  that  our  cupidity  and  evil  desires 
make  us  want  to  have  iron  and  other  baga- 
telles which  only  render  is  unhappy?  The 
Spaniards  reproach  us  because  of  our  pov- 
erty, ignorance  and  lack  of  industry.  But  if 
we  are  poor,  as  they  claim,  then  what  do 
they  search  for  here?  If  they  didn't  have  need 
of  us,  they  would  not  expose  themselves  to 
so  many  perils  and  make  such  great  efforts 
to  establish  themselves  in  our  midst.  For 
what  purpose  do  they  teach  us  except  to 
make  us  adopt  their  customs  and  subject 
ourselves  to  their  laws  and  lose  the  precious 
liberty  left  to  us  by  our  ancestors?  In  a  word 
they  try  to  make  us  unhappy  in  the  hope  of 
an  ephemereal  happiness  which  can  be  en- 
joyed only  after  death. 

They  treat  our  history  as  fables  and 
fictions.  Haven't  we  the  same  right  concern- 
ing that  which  they  teach  us  as  incontest- 
able truths?  They  abuse  our  simplicity  and 
good  faith.  All  their  skill  is  directed  towards 
tricking  us;  all  their  knowledge  tends  only 
to  make  us  unhappy.  If  \^e  are  ignorant  and 
blind,  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  learned  their  evil  plans  too 
late  and  have  allowed  them  to  settle  here. 
Let  us  not  lose  courage  in  the  presence  of 
our  misfortune.  They  are  only  a  handful.  We 
can  easily  defeat  them.  Even  though  we 
don't  have  their  deadly  weapons  which 
spread  destruction  all  over,  we  can  overcome 
them  by  our  number.  We  are  stronger  than 
we  think  and  we  can  quickly  free  ourselves 
from  these  foreigners  and  regain  our  former 
freedom. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  bring  this 
historical  background  to  the  House  in 
order  to  provide  the  basis  of  under- 
standing for  a  very  important  piece  of 
legislation,   which  will   be  introduced 


this  month,  the  Commonwealth  bill  for 
Guam. 

After  four  centuries  of  colonial  rule, 
Spanish,  American,  and  Japanese,  the 
people  of  Guam  are  entering  a  new 
world  of  self-discovery. 

Discovery  by  others  is  not  nearly  as 
important  as  discovery  of  one's  self. 

Definition  by  others  is  meaningless  if 
you  cannot  initially  define  yourself. 

Determination  of  your  future  pales  in 
significance  to  self-determination. 

Guam,  in  full  partnership  with  the 
United  States,  and  in  strong  desire  to 
remain  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States,  is  now  undergoing  a  process  of 
self-discovery,  self-definition,  and  self- 
determination. 

This  process  will  eventually  wind  its 
way  through  this  body  and  call  upon 
each  and  everyone  of  us  to,  not  only 
treat  with  respect  the  experiences  of 
the  people  of  Guam,  but  to  fully  apply 
the  best  principles  of  democracy  and 
fair  play  which  makes  America  the 
great  Nation  that  she  is. 

In  the  coming  weeks.  I  will  explain  in 
greater  detail  the  Guam  proposal  for 
Commonwealth,  their  proposal  for 
partnership,  the  proposal  for  justice, 
democracy,  and  fair  play  for  a  unique, 
but  important,  part  of  the  American 
family. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  believe  that 
Guam  celebrates  Discovery  Day  to  rec- 
ognize our  rich  culture,  to  understand 
our  true  history,  which  will  enable  us 
to  understand  how  we  are  perceived,  to 
articulate  our  true  history  so  that  we, 
along  with  the  United  States,  in  this 
New  World  order  era,  can  redefine,  yet 
maintain,  our  strong  relationship,  yet 
allow  Guam  to  have  a  greater  voice  in 
how  Guam  is  governed. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  PRODUCE 
ACT  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Miss  COLUNS] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  provide  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duced this  afternoon,  the  Transpor- 
tation of  Produce  [TOP]  Act.  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  for  several  reasons:  to 
feed  undernourished  and  hungry  Amer- 
icans without  undermining  the  objec- 
tives of  USDA  farm  surplus  removal 
programs,  to  create  badly  needed  jobs, 
and  to  open  a  dialog  on  an  underuti- 
lized budget  account  under  the  admin- 
istrative control  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

My  initial  interest  in  this  bill  arose 
when  I  discovered  that  there  are  fresh 
market  produce  commodities  which  are 
often  destroyed  or  not  harvested  be- 
cause the  produce  does  not  meet  the 
minimum  size,  grade,  or  other  speci- 
fications required  under  various  Gov- 
ernment-sanctioned marketing  orders. 
These   orders   are   developed   and   ap- 
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proved  by  grower  committees  to  effec- 
tuate orderly  marketing  of  specified 
fresh  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  hor- 
ticultural crops  grown  in  certain  re- 
gions of  the  country.  Although  market- 
ing orders  help  growers  make  a  profit 
on  their  commodity,  and  are  intended 
to  achieve  other  beneficial  objectives, 
they  can  also  lead  to  the  waste  of  some 
of  our  agricultural  bounty.  For  exam- 
ple, last  year  under  the  California  tree 
fruit  agreement,  it  was  estimated  that 
5  million  pounds  of  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines did  not  meet  market  order  size 
standards.  The  market  order  prohibited 
the  selling  of  this  fruit  on  the  fresh 
markets,  even  though  the  fruit  was 
perfect  in  every  way  except  for  its  size. 

Some  of  this  fruit  wais  in  fact  used — 
for  example,  the  marketing  order  per- 
mits it  to  be  processed  into  dried  or 
canned  goods  at  plants — for  which 
growers  are  paid  a  much  lower  price 
than  they  would  be  for  fruit  bound  for 
the  fresh  market.  Often,  these  growers 
find  it  more  economical  to  simply 
leave  it  on  the  trees,  or  on  the  ground. 
Since  there  are  Federal  marketing  or- 
ders for  43  commodities  such  as  pota- 
toes, onions,  and  table  grapes,  try  to 
imagine  the  amounts  of  produce  that 
are  going  to  waste.  This  is  truly 
shameful  as  each  month  more  than  20 
million  Americans  rely  on  food  banks 
and  soup  kitchens. 

Growers  are  permitted  under  the  or- 
ders to  donate  this  excess  fruit  to  local 
food  distribution  sites  such  as  food 
banks,  soup  kitchens,  and  homeless 
shelters,  and  some  do.  There  are  cur- 
rently no  restrictions  on  grrowers  for 
donating  food,  nor  should  there  ever  be 
a  need  for  such  restrictions.  Growers 
decide  on  the  marketing  order,  and 
growers  decide  who  will  receive  their 
excess  commodity.  Under  my  bill,  none 
of  these  factors  will  change.  My  bill 
will  simply  ensure  that  food  which 
growers  wish  to  donate,  but  are  unable 
to  because  they  lack  the  funds,  work- 
ers, transportation,  or  other  resources, 
can  have  their  produce  harvested,  col- 
lected, and  delivered  to  a  food  distribu- 
tion site,  using  section  32  money, 
which  is  explained  below. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture would  be  required  to  expend 
for  TOP  at  least  25  percent  of  the  so- 
called  section  32  contingency  fund 
[CF].  This  CF  is  a  discretionary  pot  of 
USDA-controlled  money  for  making 
emergency  purchases  of  surplus  com- 
modities during  the  course  of  the  fiscal 
year.  USDA  can  carry  over  up  to  $300 
million  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next 
in  unused  section  32  moneys,  and  much 
of  this  ends  up  in  the  CF. 

As  an  example,  here  is  how  the  con- 
tingency fund  was  determined — and 
how  much  of  it  was  si)ent  for  emer- 
gency surplus  purchases — for  fiscal 
year  1991:  at  the  start  of  the  year,  the 
entire  section  32  account  had  about 
S5.453  billion  at  its  disposal:  this  rep- 
resented the  equivalent  of  30  percent  of 
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prior-year  customs  receipts,  plus  more 
than  $300  million  in  unobligated  or  re- 
covered funds  from  the  prior  year. 

Of  this  $5,453  billion.  $71  million  was 
transferred  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment for  fisheries-related  activities — 
Federal  law  requires  this  transfer, 
which  is  based  on  30  percent  of  the  rev- 
enue earned  from  fish  product  imports. 
Another  $14  million  went  to  USDA's 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  associated  with 
its  direct  food  purchasing  services  and 
its  oversight  of  Federal  marketing  or- 
ders. Another  $351  million  was  set  aside 
for  direct  commodity  purchases  man- 
dated by  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  Finally,  about  $4.7  billion  was 
transferred  directly  to  the  cash  ac- 
count of  the  child  nutrition  programs 
run  by  USDA's  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service.  That  left  approximately  $316 
million  for  USDA  to  spend  during  the 
course  of  the  fiscal  year  for  emergency 
surplus  commodity  purchases.  It  actu- 
ally spent  about  $54  million  for  such 
emergency  purchases,  leaving  an  unob- 
ligated CF  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1991  of 
$262  million. 

My  research  shows  that  over  the  past 
11  years,  an  unobligated,  carryover, 
balance  averaging  $186  million  existed 
at  the  start  of  each  fiscal  year.  This  is 
in  effect,  the  so-called  section  32  CF. 
Out  of  this  total,  an  average  of  only 
about  $55  million  was  expended  for 
emergency  buys  over  the  course  of  the 
years.  This  still  left  $130  million  for 
other  buys.  Twenty-five  percent  of  this 
total,  the  amount  my  bill  would  re- 
quire USDA  to  spend,  would  have  aver- 
aged about  $32  million  annually  for  the 
TOP  Program.  This  would  still  have 
left  an  average  of  nearly  $100  million  in 
the  section  32  contingency  fund  at 
years'  end. 

I  understand  that  there  will  be  some 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  subcommittee  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment, Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 


cies under  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  utilize  this  fund.  The  fund  has 
always  been  jealously  guarded  by  agri- 
cultural commodity  groups  who  have 
come  to  rely  on  it  for  emergency  sur- 
plus purchases  over  the  course  of  a 
given  year.  I  understand  their  hesi- 
tancy, but  in  the  name  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, in  the  name  of  jobs,  and  In  the 
name  of  millions  of  undernourished  and 
hungry  Americans,  this  Congress  must 
use  all  resources  available  to  the  Na- 
tion. The  section  32  contingency  fund 
is  an  emergency  fund.  I  believe  that  30 
million  hungry  Americans  can  be 
called  a  national  emergency,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  matter  in  which  the  pro- 
posed allocations  would  be  used  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  the  contin- 
gency fund.  It  will  benefit  the  agricul- 
tural producers  because  it  will  be  en- 
couraging the  domestic  consumption  of 
farm  products  by  diverting  surpluses 
from  normal  channels  and  expanding 
that  use  by  low-income  groups — an  ex- 
plicit purpose  of  the  section  32  author- 
izing legislation.  I  believe  Congress 
should  mandate  the  use  of  this  fund  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

There  has  been  discussion  about 
eliminating  the  marketing  order  sys- 
tem. However.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  reach  a  consen- 
sus on  ending  marketing  orders.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  marketing  or- 
ders are  agreed  to  be  growers  of  any 
particular  commodity.  The  selection  of 
the  specifications  of  the  marketing 
order  must  in  general  be  agreed  upon 
by  two-thirds  of  growers  of  a  commod- 
ity. By  decreasing  the  amount  of 
produce  introduced  into  the  primary 
market,  the  cost  of  the  produce  is  in- 
creased which  increases  profits  for 
growers.  For  this  reason,  I  do  not  op- 
pose marketing  orders,  I  only  oppose 
the  waste  of  an  abundant  and  nutri- 
tious food  source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  my  bill  is 
good  policy,  with  low  implementation 
and  administrative  costs.  Precedent  ex- 
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ists  for  the  types  of  contracts  which 
would  be  established  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Transportation,  and 
for  nonprofit  and  other  private  sector 
participation. 

In  closing,  this  plan  is  very  simple.  It 
will  prevent  the  waste  of  tons  of  un- 
used produce,  it  will  create  many  jobs 
in  the  transportation  industry,  and  it 
will  feed  numerous  undernourished  and 
hungry  Americans.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  only  act  as  a  facilitator, 
with  a  minimum  of  interaction  with 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Trans- 
port of  Produce  [TOP]  Program.  The 
benefits  of  this  act  far  outweigh  any 
gain  in  protecting  the  sanctity  of  the 
contingency  fund,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  this  as  they  judge 
the  value  inherent  in  this  bill. 

As  the  numbers  published  following 
this  statement  in  the  contingency  fund 
analysis  demonstrate,  the  lowest 
amount  in  the  CF  surplus  (in  1985)  was 
approximately  $37  million.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  this  amount  is  about  $9  mil- 
lion. In  1985.  that  would  have  meant  an 
estimated  $9  million  would  have  been 
spent  to  feed  Americans  and  put  them 
to  work.  Even  after  spending  these 
funds,  over  $27  million  would  have  re- 
mained at  year's  end  in  the  contin- 
gency fund.  In  1992,  $159  million  re- 
mained in  the  CF,  after  all  surplus 
farm  purchases  were  made.  That  would 
have  meant  that  nearly  $40  million 
would  have  been  spent  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry and  create  jobs.  In  1992.  nearly  $120 
million  still  would  have  remained  in 
the  contingency  fund  at  year's  end. 

Allowing  this  money  to  sit,  unused, 
in  this  contingency  fund  is  simply 
abominable.  We  have  food  going  to 
waste  while  there  are  mouths  to  feed, 
and  while  there  is  a  dire  need  to  create 
jobs.  We  have  the  resources  to  accom- 
plish this  goal.  My  bill  takes  all  of 
these  factors  into  account.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 


March  9,  1993 
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PROTECTIVE  SAFER  MEDICAL 
DEVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KUNK).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Stark]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  neither  you  nor  I 
know  the  inwediWe  horror  affiliated  with  an  ac- 
cidental needlestick.  Melissa  Campbell  of  San 
Francisco,  however,  dkJ  know  firsthand.  Five 
and  a  half  years  ago,  while  working  as  a 
nurse  in  the  AIDS  unit  of  a  hospital,  she  gave 
a  patient  an  injection,  crossed  her  hands  while 
removing  the  needle  and  jabbed  herself.  Me- 
lissa Campbell  died  in  November  1992  from 
AIDS. 

It  is  essential  that  health  care  workers  like 
Melissa  Campbell  be  protected.  Her  suffering 
could  have  been  prevented  with  the  use  of 
protective  medical  devices  in  the  workplace. 
Representative  Rangel  and  I  are  today  re- 
introducing a  bill  designed  to  provide  a  safer 
workplace  for  health  care  personnel. 

This  bill  would  put  the  most  valuable  protec- 
tive tool  into  the  hands  of  frontline  health  care 
workers  and  health  care  administrators — infor- 
mation. This  bill  requires  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  devise 
safety  performance  standards  and  to  annually 
update  these  standards  with  attention  to  how 
the  devices  currently  on  the  market  measure 
up.  It  is  expected  that  the  Commissioner 
would  look  to  experts  in  the  field  when  devel- 
oping these  performance  standards.  This  infor- 
mation will  support  the  work  of  union  rep- 
resentatives, hospital  administrators,  and  otfv 
ers  wtx)  have  the  goal  of  incorporating  the 
safest  technologies  available. 

The  bill  will  also  use  the  Tax  Code  to  make 
it  economical  for  fieatth  facilities  to  use  safer 
needle  devices.  The  tax  provision  will  not  take 
effect  until  1997  so  as  to  give  manufacturers, 
marketers,  and  health  care  facilities  time  to 
develop  the  most  reliable,  low-cost,  mass-pro- 
duced safe  needles  possible.  Using  the  Tax 
Code  to  place  a  temporary  excise  tax  on  un- 
safe needles  bought  by  health  care  providers 
will  ensure  that  there  is  a  future  mass  market 
for  safer  needles,  and  this  mass  market  will  in 
turn  result  in  manufacturing  economies  of 
scale  that  shouW  greatly  reduce  the  price  of 
safer  needles.  IrnJividual  purchasers,  such  as 
insulirvusing  diabetics,  would  not  pay  any 
extra. 

THE  PR08l£M 

Health  care  workers  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  risk  of  on-the-job  exposure  to  infectious 
diseases.  However,  with  AIDS,  hepatitis  B, 
and  drug-resistant  tuberculosis  increasing,  the 
workplace  can  be  deadly  without  proper  safe- 
guards. For  ttiese  caregivers,  a  split  second 
pfk;k  from  a  hypodermic  needle  can  mean  a 
year  of  unmeasurable  fear  while  they  wait  to 
see  if  they  become  infected  with  a  disease 
which  may  end  in  chronic  debilitation  or  death. 

The  protection  of  health  care  workers  from 
the  hazard  of  needlesticks  has  been  tragically 
neglected.  Today  alone,  more  than  2,100 
health  care  workers  will  fiave  sustained  pre- 
ventable needlesticks,  and  44  of  them  will 
plunge  needlessly  into  crisis  and  uncertainty 
as  they  begin  their  wait  for  HIV  or  tiep)atitis 
test  results. 


Current  estimates  are  that  800,000  acckJen- 
tal  needlesticks  occur  each  year.  Over  50  per- 
cent of  these  are  caused  t>y  unnecessary  nee- 
dles, that  is.  needles  used  to  access  intra- 
venous equipment.  In  a  recent  report,  a  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  San  Francisco  profes- 
sor disclosed  that  22  percent  of  medical  stu- 
dents and  1 5  percent  of  dental  students  were 
accidentally  exposed  to  Wood  last  year.  Ap- 
proximately 15  percent  of  all  nurses  receive 
accidental  needlestrcks  each  year  and  in  one 
hospital  8  percent  of  all  employees  sustain  a 
needle  injury  in  1  year. 

ACCIDENTS  CAN  BE  REDUCED 

Experts  estimate  that  half  of  needlestick  in- 
juries could  be  eliminated  with  the  use  of  im- 
proved devices  which  minimize  exposure  to 
contaminated  needles.  Many  new  products 
have  been  introduced  into  the  market  that  at- 
tempt to  make  devices  with  needles  safer. 
Self-sheathing  hypodermic  needles  and  catfv 
eter  connections  are  available  but  are  not  yet 
in  widespread  use  due  to  a  higher  price  for 
safer  devices  as  compared  to  conventional 
needles. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health  in  1991.  after  implemen- 
tation of  devices  using  safer  technologies,  the 
number  ol  sharps-related  injuries  decreased 
30.8  percent  and  IV-related  injuries  decreased 
75  to  93  percent.  Data  gathered  by  Dr.  Hanine 
Jagger,  and  others,  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia suggest  that  "88  percent  of  needlesticks 
could  potentially  be  eliminated  by  product  re- 
design or  substitution." 

THE  COST  DIFFERENTIAL 

Many  health  care  facilities  have  not  adopted 
this  equipment  due  to  the  cost  involved.  As  an 
example,  for  a  hospital  to  transition  to  a 
needleless  IV  system  can  cost  as  much  as 
SI  0.000  for  each  100  beds.  Cunently.  IV  sys- 
tems with  safety  devices  can  cost  as  much  as 
2.5  to  6.5  times  the  cunent  market  rate  for  de- 
vices without  safety  features. 

What  may  not  be  apparent  to  health  care  fa- 
cility administrators  is  that  the  cost  of  one 
needlestick  resulting  in  HIV  infection  exceeds 
the  average  cost  of  convertir>g  one  hospital  to 
a  needleless  system.  For  example,  the  esti- 
mated average  cost  of  treating  just  1  person 
with  AIDS  is  $102,000  while  the  cost  of  con- 
verting an  average  300-bed  hospital  to  a  safer 
device  is  only  $31,000.  As  product  designs  im- 
prove, and  as  incorporation  of  these  tech- 
nologies ttecomes  more  widespread,  the  sav- 
ings to  life  arxj  ledger  will  increase  as  well. 

As  to  non-IV  system  needle  devices,  which 
are  often  referred  to  as  "sharps,"  much 
progress  can  also  be  made.  Presently,  the  an- 
nual cost  of  producing  one  safer  "sharp"  de- 
vice is  approximately  90  cents  per  needle. 
However,  with  mass  production,  manufactur- 
ers estimate  the  production  costs  of  this  safer 
needle  device  to  drop  to  just  1 4  cents.  This  bill 
will  encourage  just  such  low-cost  production. 

Regardless  of  the  cost  differential,  this  is  a 
safety  step  whkih  shouW  be  taken.  As  K. 
Seifert,  director  of  sales,  BioPlexus,  Inc..  stat- 
ed in  his  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Regulation.  Business  Opportunities,  and 
Energy,  on  February  7,  1992,  "In  any  other 
high  risk  occupation,  no  one  wouW  be  asked 
to  justify  the  cost  of  safety  goggles  compared 
to  losing  an  eye.  The  risk  from  a  needlestick 
is  not  to  sight  but  to  life." 


CONCUJSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tax  bill,  but  I  expect— 
I  hope — it  will  never  raise  a  dime.  Its  purpose 
is  to  signal  to  the  marketplace  that  a  change 
is  needed  to  save  lives  by  eliminating  unsafe 
devrces  in  an  area  wfiere  we  know  how  to  do 
better.  Passing  this  bill  in  1993  coukJ  ensure 
that  by  the  beginning  of  1997,  health  care  pro- 
fessionals would  t)e  free  from  the  fear  of  corv 
tracting  deadly  diseases  through  accidental 
needlesticks. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  chapter  36  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
certain  other  excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subchapter  D  the  following  new 
sulKhapter: 

"Subchapter  E— Certain  Medical  Items 
"Sec.  4491.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4492.  Definitions  and  special  rules. 

"SEC.  4491.  IMPOSITION  OF  TA3L 

"(a)  Ge.neral  Rule.— There  Is  hereby  im- 
posed on  the  taxable  sale  of  any  taxable  med- 
ical item  a  tax  of  10  cents  per  item. 

'•(b)  Termination.— No  tax  shall  be  im- 
posed by  this  section  on  any  sale  after  De- 
cember 31.  1999. 

-SEC.  4482.  DEnNmONS  AND  SPECIAL  RULES. 

•(a)  Taxable  Medical  Item.— For  purposes 
of  this  subchapter- 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  "taxable  medi- 
cal item'  means  any  item — 

"(A)  which  is — 

"(i)  a  syringe,  or 

"(ii)  an  item  which  is  designed  to  be  part 
of  an  intravenous  system  and  to  which  a 
standard  prescribed  under  paragraph  (2)  ap- 
plies, 

"(B)  which  is  manufactured  or  produced  in 
the  United  States  or  entered  into  the  United 
States  for  consumption,  use,  or  warehousing, 
and 

"(C)  which  does  not  meet  the  applicable 
standard  prescribed  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  ANTINEEDLESTICK  PREVENTION  STAND- 
ARDS.—Not  later  than  the  date  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration shall  prescribe  safety  performance 
standards  for  syringes,  and  such  components 
of  intravenous  systems  as  such  Commis- 
sioner deems  appropriate,  for  purposes  of 
preventing  accidental  needlestick  injuries  to 
health  care  providers.  Not  less  frequently 
than  annually,  such  Commissioner  shall  re- 
view such  standards  and  make  such  revisions 
as  such  Commissioner  may  deem  appro- 
priate. Before  prescribing  any  such  standards 
or  making  any  revisions  of  such  standards, 
such  Commissioner  shall  consult  with  appro- 
priate private  sector  experts. 

"(3)  EXEMPTIONS.— The  Commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  may  by 
regulation  provide  for  such  exemptions  from 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  4491  as  such  Com- 
missioner may  deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  Taxable  Sale.— For  purposes  of  this 
subchapter— 

"(1)  Ln  GENERAL.- The  term  'taxable  sale" 
means  any  sale  of  a  taxable  medical  item  to 
a  health  care  provider  for  use  in  the  United 
States  in  providing  health  care  services,  but 
only  if  such  sale  is  the  first  sale  to  such  a 
provider  for  such  use  after  manufacture,  pro- 
duction, or  importation. 

"(2)  HEALTH  CARE  PROVIDER.— The  term 
'health  care  provider"  means  any  person  or 
entity  (including  a  governmental  entity) 
which  provides  services  covered  under  the  in- 
surance program  established  by  title  XVin 
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of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  which  has  a 
provider  number  Issued  pursuant  to  such 
program. 

•'(c)  Other  Definitions  and  Special 
Rules.— For  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  United  states.— The  term  "United 
States'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by 
section  4612(a)(4). 

"(2)  Disposition  ok  revenues  from  Puerto 
RICO  and  the  virgin  islands.— The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (a)(3)  and  (b)(3)  of  sec- 
tion 7652  shall  not  apply  to  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  4491." 

(b)  The  table  of  subchapters  for  chapter  36 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  subchapter  D  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"Subchapter  E.  Certain  medical  items." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  sales  after  December  31.  1996. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Cunningham  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel)  for  today,  on  account  of 
family  illness. 

Mr.  McDade  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  on  account  of  medical  rea- 
sons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DICKEY)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Miss  Collins  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Underwood,  for  15  minutes  each 
day.  on  March  10.  11.  and  12. 

Mr.  CONYERS,  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  March  9.  10.  11.  12.  15.  16.  17.  23. 
24.  25.  26,  29.  30.  and  31. 

Mr.  Skelton.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  12. 

Mr.  Poshard.  for  60  minutes  ea<;h 
day,  on  March  16  and  17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dickey)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Schaefer. 

Mrs.  Morell.\. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 


Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Kreidler. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  Kleczka. 

Mr.  Sanders. 

Mr.  Glickman. 

Mrs.  Maloney. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  58  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1993,  at  1  o'clock 
p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

865.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to 
5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

866.  A  letter  from  the  Office  of  Congres- 
sional Affairs.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled.  "Omnibus  Nuclear  Power 
Safety  and  Security  Enhancement  Act  of 
1993":  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  Natural  Resources,  and  the 
Judiciary. 

867.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  the  annual  report  on  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties.  Fiscal  Year  1992.  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  3871:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  Judiciary,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  119.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  re- 
vise and  extend  the  programs  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  103-27).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  103-28).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


March  9,  1993 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  1248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  for  the  review  of  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  countries  are  in  compliance 
with  bilateral  trade  agreements  with  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.   BARTLETT  (for  himself.   Mr. 
ARMEY.  Mr.  BLiTrE,  Mr.  BONILLA,  Mr. 
Buyer.   Mr.  Cox.   Mr.  Diaz-Balart. 
Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Ever- 
ett.  Mr.   GiLCHREST.   Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Greenwood.  Mr.  Hoke.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter.  Mrs.   Johnson   of  Connecticut. 
Mr.    McKeon.    Mrs.    Morella.    Mr. 
POMBO.  Mr.  QuiNN.  Mr.  HAS-nNOS.  and 
Mrs.  MALONEY): 
H.R.  1249.  A  bill  to  permit  Members  of  the 
House    of    Representatives    to    use     their 
unspent  official  allowances  for  college  schol- 
arships for  residents  of  their  congressional 
districts  and  for  reduction  of  the  national 
debt:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By    Mr.    TAYLOR   of   Mississippi    (for 
himself.   Mr.   STUDDS.   Mr.   Lipinski. 
Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bateman. 
and  Mr.  Tauzin): 
H.R.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  coastwise 
trade  laws  to  clarify  their  application  to  cer- 
tain passenger  vessels:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Armey.  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Baker  of  California.  Mr.  Ballenger. 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Canady. 
Mr.  Castle.  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. 
Crapo,  Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Dickey.  Mr. 
DooLriTLE.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  Everett.  Mrs.  Fowler.  Mr. 
GILCHREST.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Goodlatte.  Mr.  Grams.  Mr.  Green- 
wood. Mr.  Hoekstra.  Mr.  Hoke.  Mr. 
Horn.  Mr.  Huffington.  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Sam  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Istook,  Mr.  Kim.  Mr.  King.  Mr. 
Kingston.  Mr.  Klug.  Mr. 
Knollenberg.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Manzullo.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Florida.  Mr.  McCol- 
lum.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  McInnis.  Mr. 
McKeon.  Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Mica. 
Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Pombo.  Ms.  Pryck 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  QuiNN.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Royce.  Mr 
Saxton.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California.  Mr.  TORKILDSEN.  Mr. 
Weldon.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Ms. 
English  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Gene  Green. 
Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.   Minge.  and  Mr. 

PENNY): 

H.R.  1251.  A  bill  to  permit  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  use  their 
unspent  official  allowances  for  reduction  of 
the  national  debt:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SUNNING: 

H.R.  1252.  A  bill  to  repeal  title  X  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Rules. 

H.R.  1253.  A  bill  to  give  the  President  line- 
item  veto  rescission  authority  over  appro- 
priation bills;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  STOKES,  Mr.  Hastings.  Ms. 
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Norton.       Mrs.       Maloney.       Mr. 
Blackwell.    Mr.    Wheat.    Mr.   Con- 
YERs.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Ms. 
Waters,  and  Mr.  Clyburn): 
H.R.  1254.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
producers,  processors,  and  other  handlers  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  donate  edible, 
but  unmarketable,  agricultural  commodities 
to  food  banks,  soup  kitchens,  and  homeless 
shelters,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  McDermott,  and  Mr.  Cardin): 
H.R.  1255.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  penalties 
for  fraud  and  abuse  assessed  against  provid- 
ers under  the  medicare  program  and  State 
health  care  programs  to  providers  under  all 
health  care  plans,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,    to    the    Committees   on   Ways   and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut: 
H.R.  1256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  require  State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws  to  establish  a  system 
under  which  workers  may  purchase  insur- 
ance to  cover  the  costs  of  health  insurance 
during  periods  of  unemployment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gonzalez): 
H.R.  1257.  A  bill  to  reconstitute  the  Federal 
Insurance  Administration  as  an  independent 
agency  within  the  executive  branch,  provide 
for  minimum  standards  applicable  to  foreign 
insurers  and  reinsurers  providing  insurance 
In  the  United  States,  make  liquidity  assist- 
ance available  to  well-capitalized  insurance 
companies,  and  provide  for  public  access  to 
information  regarding  the  availability  of  in- 
surance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  KLECZaCA: 
H.R.  1258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trust  Inden- 
ture Act  of  1939  to  require  that  indentures 
prohibit  corporate  acquisitions  or  reorga- 
nizations unless  the  successor  corporation 
assumes  the  responsibility  to  make  pay- 
ments under  the  indenture;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 
H.R.  1259.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic conversion  and  diversification  of  in- 
dustries in  the  defense  industrial  base  of  the 
United  States  that  are  adversely  affected  by 
significant  reductions  in  spending  for  na- 
tional defense;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Small  Business,  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Rohrabacher.   Mr.   Royce,   Mr. 
Blute,  Mr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Bartlett. 
and  Mr.  Grams): 
H.R.  1260.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  joint  aeronautical  research  and 
development  program  between  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other 
purposes;    jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Armed    Services    and    Science,    Space,    and 
Technologry. 

By  Mr.  MACHTLEY: 
H.R.  1261.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  type  of 
class  III  gaming  on  Indian  lands  within  a 
State  except  for  the  type  of  class  III  gaming 
specifically  allowed  by  that  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MANTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ackerman): 
H.R.  1262.  A  bill  to  require  explosive  mate- 
rials to  contain  taggants  which  enable  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  trace  the  source 


of  the  explosive  material,  whether  before  or 
after  detonation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  1263.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  determine 
whether  individuals  entitled  to  benefits 
under  the  Medicare  Program  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  status  as  qualified  Medicare 
beneficiaries  under  the  Medicaid  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  MENK: 
H.R.  1264.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  reduce  the  mini- 
mum downpayment  required  for  a  mortgage 
on  a  1-  to  4-family  residence  located  in  Alas- 
ka. Guam,  Hawaii,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
be  eligible  for  mortgage  insurance  under 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  1265.  A  bill  to  provide  for  special  im- 
migrant status  for  certain  aliens  working  as 
journalists  in  Hong  Kong;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAVENEL: 
H.R.    1266.    A    bill    to    provide    permanent 
duty-free    treatment    for    certain    menthol 
feedstocks;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  1267.  A  bill  to  grant  state  status  to  In- 
dian tribes  for  purposes  of  enforcement  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself  and 
Ms.  English  of  Arizona): 
H.R.  1268.  A  bill  to  assist  the  development 
of  tribal  judicial  systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee   on   Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
H.R.  1269.  A  bill  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive recovery  program  for  communities, 
businesses,  and  workers  adversely  affected 
by  the  closure  or  realignment  of  military  in- 
stallations; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Ways  and  Means.  Government  Operations. 
Education  and  Labor,  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  ZIMMER: 
H.R.  1270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  non-discharge- 
able  claims  of  governmental  units  for  costs 
that  are  incurred  to  abate  hazardous  sub- 
stances and  for  which  the  debtor  is  liable 
under  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980.  certain  claims  under  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  and  claims  under  State  laws 
similar  in  subject  matter  to  such  acts;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Tan- 
ner. Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 

Mr.     MCCLOSKEY,     Mr.     PETERSON     of 

Minnesota,        Mr.        Studds,        Mr. 

Fingerhut,  and  Ms.  Kaptur): 
H.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Federal  Eln- 
ergy  Regulatory  Commission  should  refrain 
from  further  processing  restructuring  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  Order  No.  636  until  60 
days  after  the  submission  to  Congress  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office's  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  the  order  on  residential, 
commercial,  and  other  end-users  of  natural 
gas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  MARKEY; 
H.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  12,  1993,  as  "Na- 
tional Public  Safety  Telecommunicators 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.   LLOYD  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Fish): 
H.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the   periods  commencing  on   November  28. 
1993.  and  ending  on  December  4.  1993,  and 
commencing  on  November  27,  1994,  and  end- 
ing on  December  3,  1994,  as   "National  Home 
Care  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MAZZOU: 
H.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  first  week  of  October  1993  as   "National 
Safe  Place  Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McDERMOTT: 
H.J.   Res.   141.   Joint  resolution   declaring 
October     as     Filipino     American     History 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    SAXTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Ravenel.  Mr.  Lazio.  and  Mr.  Hyde): 
H.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   month  of  August  as   "'National   Light- 
house Month"  ■;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BILIRAKIS  (for  himself.  Mr  Ra- 
hall.  Mr.   ZiMMER.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Emer- 
son.   Mr.    McCandless.    Mr.    LlGHT- 
FOOT.  and  Mr.  Doolittle): 
H.  Res.  120.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  against  the 
enactment  of  any  reduction  or  delay  in  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  for  beneficiaries  under 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Emerson): 
H.  Res.  121.  Resolution  to  establish  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Hunger:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KING: 
H.  Res.  122.  Resolution  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  POW  and  MIA  Affairs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

53.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  relative  to  base  closure;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

54.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  relative  to  desecra- 
tion of  the  fiag;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

55.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative 
to  organ  and  tissue  donation  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU. 

Mr.  BILBRAY  introducted  a  bill  (H.R.  1271) 
for  the  relief  of  Peter  J.  Montagnoll;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  14.  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Bacchus  of  Florida,  Mr.  Filner.  Mr.  Skaggs, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Hamburg,  Mr.  Finoerhut,  and  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida. 

H.R.  26:  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  GREENWOOD.  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Nadler,  and  Mr.  Rush. 

H.R.  28:  Mr.  BILIRAKIS. 

H.R.  94:  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Ramstad,  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  97:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Filner,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa,  Mr.  Frost, 
and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  109:  Mr.  LAZio  and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  118:  Mr.  RiChARDSON. 

H.R.  138:  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
BoNiLLA,  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  159:  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Manzullo.  Ms.  Molinari,  and  Ms.  Ros- 
Lehtinen. 

H.R.  170:  Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana  and  Mr. 
Gallecly. 

H.R.  171:  Mr.  BREWSTER,  Mr.  Livingston, 
and  Mr.  Boehner. 

H.R.  224:  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr. 
Engel,  Mr.  Hamburg,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  Ms.  Danner. 

H.R.  266:  Mr.  ScOTT,  Mr.  KOPETSKI,  Miss 
Collins  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Strickland. 

H.R.  322:  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Barlow,  and  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

H.R.  356:  Mr.  JACOBS. 

H.R.  424:  Mr.  Oberstar  and  Mr.  Holden. 

H.R.  467:  Mr.  Towns.  Mrs.  MiNK.  Mr.  Ber- 
man.  Mr.  Olver,  Mr.  McHale,  Ms.  Mounari, 
and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.R.  470:  Ms.  BYRNE. 

H.R.  471:  Ms.  Byrne. 

H.R.  509:  Mr.  BOEHNER. 

H.R.  513:  Mr.  McKeon,  Mr.  STRICKLAND,  Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Valentine, 
and  Mr.  Gillmor. 

H.R.  522:  Mr.  RANCEL,  Mrs.  E.B.  JOHNSON, 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Rush,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  556:  Mr.  KLEIN. 

H.R.  571:  Mr.  TOWNS. 

H.R.  578:  Mr.  Glickman  and  Ms.  Meek. 

H.R.  658:  Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  749:  Mr.  Kolbe  and  Mr.  REED. 

H.R.  772:  Mr.  PARKER,  Mrs.  Fowler,  and 
Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  773:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming,  Mrs. 
Meek,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr. 
Sancmeister,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Parker,  Mr. 
Goss,  Mr.  Zimmer,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Smfth  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lazio,  Mr.  Armey, 
and  Ms.  Molinari. 

H.R.  786:  Mrs.  Maloney. 

H.R.  790:  Mr.  MiNGE,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Ham- 
burg, and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  794:  Mr.  GiLCHREST.  Mr.  GiLMAN,  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Walsh,  and  Mr. 
Pickle. 

H.R.  801:  Mr.  OILMAN. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  857:  Mr.  ARMEY. 

H.R.  874:  Ms.  BYRNE. 

H.R.  882:  Mr.  KYL. 

H.R.  887:  Mr.  STEARNS. 

H.R.  929:  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  MiNGE.  Mr. 
BuNNiNG,  and  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  947:  Mr.  CHAPMAN,  Mr.  COLLINS  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo. 

H.R.  963:  Mr.  McCloskey  and  Mr.  Bliley. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  REED.  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Santorum,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana, 


Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr.  Fa- 
well,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.R.  1009:  Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Jacobs, 
and  Mr.  Parker. 

H.R.  1026:  Mr.  GREENWOOD.  Mr.  SMrTH  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dickey.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Baker  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Kingston. 

H.R.  1032:  Mr.  RiDGE. 

H.R.  1035:  Mr.  Lazio  and  Mr.  Levy. 

H.R.  1036:  Mr.  KILDEE,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  AN- 
DREWS of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  MINK,  and  Mr. 
Strickland. 

H.R.  1051:  Mr.  Clyburn. 

H.R.  1112:  Mr.  Moran  and  Mr.  LaFalcb. 

H.R.  1131:  Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  MCMILLAN,  Mr. 
LEVY,  Mr.  Goodlatte,  and  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.R.  1132:  Mr.  TORRICELU. 

H.R.  1141:  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  1157:  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  1172:  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Ms.  Velazquez,  Mr.  Serrano, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Conyers.  and  Mr.  Dar- 
den. 

H.R.  1174:  Mr,  DE  LUGO  and  Mr.  Peterson 
of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  1191:  Mr.  SoLOMON  and  Mr.  Herger. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Lazio,  Mr.  Rohrabacher, 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN,  and  Mr.  Knollenberg. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Armey  and  Mr.  Smfth  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.J.  Res.  78:  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Blute,  Mr. 
Coble,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hobson, 
Mr.  HoYER,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  McCOLLUM,  Mr.  McDERMOTT,  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  McNULTY,  Mr.  MURPHY,  Ms. 
Norton,  Mr.  Pallone,  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Pickett,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  PALLONE,  Mr.  Sabo,  and 
Mr.  Walsh. 

H.J.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Filner.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.J.  Res.  129;  Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr. 
Herger. 

H.J.  Res.  135:  Mr.  BRYANT,  Mr.  CLYBURN, 
Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Levy,  and  Miss  Collins  of 
Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  6:  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr. 
ISTOOK,  Mr.  Machtley,  Ms.  Dunn,  Mr. 
MiNGE,  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs. 
FOWLER,  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr.  Buyer.  Mr. 
Goodlatte,  and  Mr.  Tanner. 

H.  Con.  Res.  15:  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr. 
McHale.  and  Mr.  Clyburn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  18:  Mr.  ARMEY,  Mr. 
Goodlatte.  and  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.  Con.  Res.  20:  Ms.  Meek.  Ms.  Norton,  Ms. 
E.B.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr. 
Gunderson,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Rush,  and  Mr. 
Evans. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Evans, 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
LaRocco.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Fingerhut.  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Kreidler,  Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  ackerman.  Ms.  Slaughter,  Mr. 
Skaggs.  Ms.  Woolsey.  Ms.  Maloney,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Engel,  Mr.  Hamburg,  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Minge.  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Filner,  Mr. 
Meehan,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Torricelli,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mrs.  Morella,  and  Mr.  Pomeroy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Machtley,  Ms.  Maloney.  Mr.  Abercrombie. 


Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Deutsch,  Mr.  Cramer.  Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida,  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr.  Acker- 
man. Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  GUNDERSON,  Mr.  Green- 
wood, Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  McHale,  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Rush, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Hochbrueckner,  Mr. 
Fingerhut,  Mr.  Blute,  Ms.  Dunn,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  ROYCE.  Mrs.  Byrne.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Clinoer,  Mr.  Miller  of  California, 
Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Hinchey,  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Klein.  Mr.  pomeroy.  Mr. 
Shays.  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Sancmeister, 
Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Leach. 

H.  Res.  35:  Mr.  Pastor,  Mr.  Engel,  Ms. 
DeLauro,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Royce,  Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Levy,  and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Baker  of  Callifornla. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  490:  Mr.  DORNAN. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—Insert  after  section  2003  of  the  bill  the  fol- 
lowing section: 

SEC.  2004.  ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AUENS  INFECTED  WITH  THE  AIDS 
VIRUS. 

(a)  Admission.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  regulations  or  directives 
concerning  the  exclusion  of  aliens  on  health 
related  grounds,  infection  with  HIV,  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus,  shall  con- 
stitute a  communicable  disease  of  public 
health  significance  for  purposes  of  section 
212(a)(l)(A)(j)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(A)(1)(A)(1)). 

(b)  Report  Required.— The  President  shall 
submit  a  report  by  September  1,  1993,  con- 
taining— 

(1)  An  assessment  of  the  anticipated  costs 
of  the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  per- 
sons with  HIV  to  public  health  care  pro- 
grams, including  such  costs  as  will  be  borne 
by  States  and  municipalities,  and  private  in- 
surers and  health  care  providers; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  origins 
of  persons  infected  with  HIV  likely  to  seek 
entry  into  the  United  States  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  2003; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  pre- 
venting persons  entering  the  United  States 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  enforce  this  Act  with  regard  to 
persons  infected  with  potentially  costly 
health  conditions  including,  but  not  limited 
to  HIV; 

(4)  the  cost  implications  of  refugees  enter- 
ing or  likely  to  enter  the  United  States,  who 
carry  the  HIV  virus; 

(5)  a  comparison  of  the  anticipated  public 
and  private  health  care  costs  associated  with 
aliens  Infected  with  HIV  with  the  cost  at- 
tributable to  the  entry  of  aliens  suffering 
from  other  health  conditions. 

(c)  HIV  Testing. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d)  the  Attorney  General, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 


and  Human  Services,  shall  provide  for  the 
testing  of  aliens  for  infection  with  HIV  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  in  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1993. 

(d)  Waiver  AUTHORrrY.— Subsection  (e) 
may  be  waived  by  the  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  non-immigrants 
who,  except  for  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
would  be  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
and  who  seek  admission  for  30  days  or  less 
for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  attending  educational  or  medical  con- 
ferences; 

(2)  receiving  medical  treatment; 

(3)  visiting  close  family  members; 

(4)  conducting  temporary  business  activi- 
ties; or 

(5)  visiting  for  pleasure  (tourism); 

and  in  addition  such  non-immigrants  may  be 
admitted  without  questions  as  to  whether 
they  are  carriers  of  the  HIV  virus,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  General. 

(e)  RULE  OF  Construction.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  prescribe  regulations 
concerning  communicable  diseases  of  public 
health    significance,    other    than    infection 


with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus  in 
accordance  with  section  212(a)(l)(A)(l)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1182(a)(l)(A)(i)). 

House  Resolution  119 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  at 
any  time  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  Speaker  may.  pursuant  to  clause 
Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  declare  the  House  resolved 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  the  amendment  made  in  order 
by  this  resolution,  and  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed two  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Energy  and  Com- 
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merce  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule,  and  the  amendment  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  9.  1993, 
by,  and  if  offered  by.  Representative  Solo- 
mon of  New  York,  or  a  designee,  said  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  but 
shall  be  debatable  for  not  more  than  exceed 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  Representative  Solomon  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit,  with  or  without  instructions.". 
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WHY  IT  ISN'T  MANAGED 
COMPETITION 


HON.  PORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  advocates  of 
managed  competition  are  often  asked  how  do 
we  know  if  their  theories  will  work?  Do  we 
dare  entrust  the  Nation's  entire  health  care 
policy  to  this  untested  scheme?  In  recent 
months,  they  have  frequently  replied  by  point- 
ing to  the  recent  success  of  the  800.000-p)us 
Califomia  Put)ik;  Employees  Retirement  Sys- 
tem [CalPERS]  as  an  example  of  managed 
competitk)n  that  currently  exists  and  works. 

Following  is  a  letter  from  tf>e  head  of 
CalPERS  asking  that  this  stop. 

CalPERS'  health  program  was  not  modeled 
after  "managed  competition"  as  defined  by 
the  authors  of  the  term. 

The  letter  is  particularly  important  for  noting 
that  CalPERS  wants  nothing  to  do  with  taxing 
the  health  benefits  of  workers  arxJ  retirees — a 
key  to  the  managed  competition  model.  They 
are  also  very  distrustful  of  unquestioned  reli- 
ance on  HMO's: 

While  we  also  deal  with  HMO's,  at  the 
same  time  we  are  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  are  corporations,  driven  by  the 
need  for  profits  to  satisfy  shareholders,  and 
by  the  knowledge  that  excessive  profits  in  a 
capitated  setting  can  be  obtained  through 
underutilization. 

The  rrwst  interesting  point,  perhaps,  is  to- 
ward the  end.  where  the  letter  warns  that  if  we 
adopt  managed  competition  and  set  up  a  na- 
tkanal  board  and  a  system  of  health  insurance 
purchasing  cooperatives,  we  better  not  let  the 
foxes  into  the  chicken  coop — that  we  need  to 
keep  the  providers  off  these  boards  and  make 
sure  that  the  txaards  are  run  by  and  for  the 
consumer  and  the  patient: 

In  the  event  HIPCs  become  a  part  of  the 
health  care  scene,  each  person  on  these 
boards  should  meet  similar  fiduciary  stand- 
ards of  conduct — with  breaches  subject  to 
criminal  penalties— that  the  CalPERS  Board 
is  obligated  to  meet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  look  at  the  Jackson 
Hole  group  and  the  people  who  are  supporting 
the  theory  of  managed  competition,  you  see 
that  they  are  the  big  insurance,  pharma- 
ceutrcal,  and  for-profit  hospital  companies.  The 
same  ones  who  have  created  the  current  cri- 
sis. They  would  volunteer  for  frontal 
tobotomies  tiefore  they  wouW  accept  a  man- 
aged competition  plan  that  met  CalPERS  defi- 
nition of  consumer  interest — arxJ  I  would  sug- 
gest that  if  we  want  to  go  down  the  road  of 
managed  competition  that  we  adopt  CalPERS 
idea  and  make  this  a  consumer-run  operation. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  follows: 


California  Pubuc  Employees' 

Retirement  System, 
Sacramento.  CA.  March  4.  1993. 
Hon.  Pete  Stark, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Pete:  Over  the  past  few  months,  the 
health  care  reform  debate  has  begun  to  focus 
on  so-called  "managed  competition,"  and 
the  California  Public  Employees'  Retirement 
System  (CalPERS)  health  program  is  being 
cited  as  a  model.  Although  we  are  proud  of 
our  innovation,  cost  efficiency  and  success, 
CalPERS'  health  program  was  not  modeled 
after  "managed  competition"  as  defined  by 
the  authors  of  the  term. 

As  you  know,  I  am  President  of  the 
CalPERS  Board,  and  in  that  capacity,  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  active 
and  retired  public  workers  of  California  who 
are  members  of  CalPERS.  In  1991,  when  our 
independence  was  threatened,  you  cham- 
pioned our  cause  in  the  Congress  with  hear- 
ings, meetings  in  California,  comments  to 
the  press  and  remarks  in  The  Congressional 
Record.  Our  Board  and  members  are  deeply 
grateful  for  your  interest,  and  we  therefore 
want  to  set  the  record  straight  on  how  our 
health  system  works  and  our  role  in  any 
health  reform  program  that  is  being  devel- 
oped in  Washington. 

Our  health  program  provides  coverage  for 
887,000  public  employees  (and  their  family 
members)  of  nearly  800  government  enti- 
ties—75  percent  of  which  have  fewer  than  100 
employees,  with  some  having  only  2  or  3 
workers.  The  program  involves  19  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations  (HMOs)  as  well 
as  a  self-funded  fee-for-service  plan  using 
Preferred  Provider  Organizations  (PPOs)  for 
members  in  areas  not  served  by  capitated  ar- 
rangements and  for  those  who  choose  to  be 
ser/ed  through  this  more  traditional  meth- 
od. 

Under  "managed  competition,"  employers 
would  join  in  Health  Insurance  Purchasing 
Cooperatives  (HIPCs)  to  negotiate  with 
HMOs  and  other  group  practices  charging 
capitation  payments  for  a  standard  benefits 
package.  Because  of  the  similarities  to  our 
multiple  employer  cooperative,  our  use  of 
HMOs,  and  our  uniform  benefits  package, 
some  consider  us  a  prototype  of  "managed 
competition."  Frankly,  however,  we  were  en- 
gaged in  group  purchasing  with  HMOs  long 
before  the  terms  "managed  competition" 
and  its  companion  "health  insurance  pur- 
chasing cooperative"  were  ever  coined. 

Furthermore,  our  program  differs  from 
"managed  competition"  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant ways.  For  example,  the  advocates  of 
"managed  competition"  believe  that  an  es- 
sential component  of  the  program  is  the  tax- 
ation of  employer-provided  health  benefits. 
We  strongly  disagree.  We  see  a  health  bene- 
fits tax  as  not  only  a  Federal  preemption  of 
the  labor-management  bargaining  process, 
but  also  as  a  stalking  horse  for  taxation  of 
pension  contributions  and  plan  earnings. 

"Managed  competition"  advocates  would 
build  an  entire  system  around  HMOs.  While 
we  also  deal  with  HMOs,  at  the  same  time  we 
are  troubled  by  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
are  corporations,  driven  by  the  need  for  prof- 
its to  satisfy  shareholders,  and  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  excessive  profits  in  a  capitated  set- 


ting can  be  obtained  through  underutiliza- 
tion. Furthermore,  we  are  curious  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  anomalous  situation  in  which 
a  large  non-profit  staff  model  HMO  has 
charges  and  year-to-year  increases  greater 
than  the  publicly  traded  HMOs. 

We  use  HMOs  because  we  are  in  California, 
where  HMOs  have  a  long  history  of  use  by 
our  citizens.  We  recognize  that  California 
may  be  unique  in  this  regard,  and  many 
areas  of  the  nation  do  not  have  in  place  large 
HMO  networks  nor  do  the  citizens  feel  com- 
fortable using  them. 

As  for  our  cooperative  feature.  CalPERS 
has  worked  with  a  large  number  of  employ- 
ers and  their  employees  for  pension  plan  pur- 
poses. Furthermore,  for  years  health  benefits 
have  been  provided  through  a  CalPERS  pro- 
gram. Thus,  when  the  unending,  annual  in- 
creases in  health  care  prices  reached  a 
breaking  point,  we  were  already  positioned 
to  react. 

Those  ever-burgeoning  price  increases  re- 
duced the  standard  of  living  for  all  workers — 
cutting  Into  their  paychecks  and  raising  the 
amount  of  money  they  must  pay  for  their 
health  care  directly.  For  retirees— many  on 
fixed  incomes— the  impact  has  been  espe- 
cially severe  and  cruel.  Our  Board  felt 
strongly  that  we  had  to  take  a  forceful  stand 
in  behalf  of  our  members  to  curtail  these 
price  increases  and  get  our  costs  under  con- 
trol. 

Last  year,  we  negotiated  a  6.1  percent  rise 
in  overall  programs  costs,  but  this  year  we 
decided  to  do  better.  A  complex  series  of  al- 
ternative plans  containing  more  than  1,100 
variations  in  benefits  was  converted  into  a 
uniform  benefits  package.  This  made  it  sim- 
ple for  consumers  to  see  what  they  were  get- 
ting for  their  money,  enabling  them  to  com- 
pare apples  to  apples  and  shop  for  their  pro- 
vider on  a  level  playing  field  based  solely 
upon  price,  quality  and  access.  In  addition, 
the  Board  directed  its  negotiating  team  to 
obtain  a  zero  percent  increase  in  costs. 

Earlier  this  month,  we  announced  that  for 
health  plan  contracts  effective  August  1. 
1993,  there  would  be  an  average  1.4  percent 
increase  in  premiums.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
19  HMOs  providing  health  care  to  80  percent 
of  our  members  actually  reduced  their  pre- 
miums by  0.4  percent,  while  our  self-funded 
fee-for-service  program,  covering  20  percent 
of  our  members,  rose  only  7.9  percent^half 
the  rate  of  increase  for  such  programs  na- 
tionwide. 

In  accomplishing  this  goal,  we  were  not 
reading  from  some  managed  competition 
"guidebook."  We  said  that  we  were  tired  of 
paying  more  each  year  and  we  assumed  that 
efficiencies  and  economies  could  be  obtained 
from  the  providers.  Nor  did  we  set  a  "global 
budget."  as  some  health  reform  advocates 
propose.  The  State  of  California  and  its  sub- 
divisions were  out  of  money  and  the  employ- 
ers just  could  not  afford  to  pay  more.  Some 
public  employees  had  to  take  cuts  in  pay  and 
shoulder  more  of  the  health  cost  burden.  We 
told  the  staff  negotiators  that  we  could  not 
pay  any  more  for  health  benefits  in  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  than  we  are  paying  in  the  cur- 
rent year. 

As  a  result  of  aggressive  negotiations  and 
the   implementation   of  a   uniform   benefits 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identiHes  statements  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


packsige,  some  plans  actually  broadened  ben- 
efits and  decreased  co-pay  charges  while 
other  plans  incresised  co-pays.  In  no  case  was 
there  a  reduction  in  benefits.  While  modest 
co-pay  increases  affected  40  percent  of  the 
members,  these  same  members  received  an 
average  $15  reduction  in  their  monthly  pre- 
miums. The  remaining  60  percent  of  the 
members  actually  had  benefits  broadened 
and;or  co-pay  reductions.  As  you  can  see,  it 
would  be  a  very  big  mistake  to  characterize 
the  savings  we  achieved  as  a  cost  shift  to 
members. 

The  change  to  a  single,  uniform  system- 
wide  benefits  package  is  only  a  one-time 
phenomenon.  Now,  we  can  really  get  to 
work.  We  will  be  able  to  test  just  how  much 
fat  there  is  in  the  system  next  year  when  we 
intend  to  negotiate  further  savings.  In  es- 
sence, we  will  continue  to  extract  more  price 
concessions  from  providers,  some  would  sug- 
gest that  further  cost  containment  will  be 
achieved  by  reducing  eligibility  and/or  bene- 
fits. It  would  be  yet  another  big  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  CalPERS  Board  would  allow 
this  to  happen. 

Our  Board  is  committed  to  continuing  to 
provide  affordable,  comprehensive,  quality 
health  care  to  its  active  and  retired  members 
into  the  next  century.  Our  board  is  com- 
prised of  elected  representatives  of  employee 
organizations  and  retirees  as  well  as  em- 
ployer representatives.  We  are  accountable 
to  the  members  of  our  program,  and  like 
your  own  constituents,  we  hear  from  them. 
Quite  simply,  we  have  no  interest  whatso- 
ever in  shrinking  eligribility  and  reducing 
benefits  and  calling  such  actions  "savings." 

We  are  cognizant  that  our  firm  policy  to 
obtain  continuing  price  concessions  from 
providers  could  result  in  pricing  shifts  to 
other  purchasers.  This  is  an  area  that  needs 
to  be  monitored.  As  for  our  own  program,  we 
have  developed— and  we  will  continue  to  en- 
hance and  apply — quality  and  utilization  re- 
view systems  to  monitor  the  performance  of 
our  plans.  One  of  the  purposes  of  these  sys- 
tems is  to  ensure  that  the  price  concessions 
we  obtain  are  not  offset  by  reductions  in 
quality. 

The  health  care  economy  is  perverse  in 
that  the  supply  of  providers  creates  the  de- 
mand. As  you  know,  I  am  an  economist.  I  am 
aware  of  the  studies  that  show  that  health 
care  costs  in  the  HMO-intense  areas  such  as 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  Minneapolis  rise  at 
the  same  rate  as  in  areas  where  fee-for-serv- 
ice dominates.  A  nation  of  HIPCs  could,  in 
theory,  unleash  marketplace  forces  to  bring 
real  demand  into  equilibrium  with  supply, 
reducing  prices  in  capitated  and  fee-for-serv- 
ice settings. 

Of  one  issue,  however.  I  am  certain.  I  do 
not  believe  we  could  have  achieved  the  sav- 
ings we  have  if  providers  and  insurers  (in- 
cluding HMOs.  PPOs  and  indemnity  compa- 
nies) were  represented  on  our  Board.  Our 
Board,  comprised  of  representativco  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  made  common  sense, 
financial,  non-medical  decisions,  free  from 
the  potentially  intimidating  influence  of 
providers.  Although  we  have  medical  and 
academic  advisors,  in  the  end,  our  board  of 
consumers — employee  and  retiree  represent- 
atives and  employers — made  the  decisions. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid programs  were  co-opted  at  their  outset  in 
the  1960s  when  the  fiscal  intermediary  and 
agent  functions  were  given  over  to  the 
agents  of  the  provider  communities.  You 
have  worked  hard  to  loosen  their  hold  on 
Medicare,  in  particular.  I  further  believe 
that  efforts  at  health  planning  were  doomed 
in  the  1970s  when  providers  took  their  seats 
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on  the  consumer  side  of  the  tables  at  health 
systems  agencies. 

In  the  world  in  which  you  operate,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  keep  the  foxes  out  of  the 
chicken  coop.  I  fear  that  when  all  of  the  po- 
litical deals  are  made  and  all  of  the  constitu- 
encies are  satisfied,  health  care  reform  will 
be  doomed  unless  health  care  providers  and 
Insurers  are  seated  together  on  only  one 
side— not  both  sides— of  the  bargaining  table. 

The  reason  why  our  Board  took  its  respon- 
sibilities with  regard  to  these  health  care 
price  negotiations  so  seriously  is  that  we  are 
fiduciaries.  In  the  event  HIPCs  become  a 
part  of  the  health  care  scene,  each  person  on 
these  boards  should  meet  similar  fiduciary 
standards  of  conduct— with  breaches  subject 
to  criminal  penalties— that  the  CalPERS 
Board  is  obligated  to  meet. 

CalPERS  is  certainly  pleased  and  honored 
that  both  the  Clinton  Administration  and 
Congressional  health  leaders  have  recognized 
our  achievements  in  holding  down  costs 
while  providing  quality  health  services  to 
our  beneficiaries,  and  we  are  very  willing  to 
share  with  them  our  methods  and  experi- 
ence. We  intend  to  respond  to  requests  for  in- 
formation about  our  health  program,  but 
such  responses  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
an  endorsement  of  one  approach  over  an- 
other. 

In  that  regard,  we  trust  that  we  will  not  be 
further  swept  along  with  this  debate  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  General  Accounting  Office  audit 
of  so-called  HIPC  models.  Your  Health  Sub- 
committee directed  that  CalPERS  be  in- 
cluded within  the  scope  of  that  audit.  Al- 
though we  hope  that  the  information  devel- 
oped by  the  audit  of  CalPERS  will  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  health  reform 
debate,  we  want  to  make  clear  that  we  did 
not  solicit  inclusion  in  the  audit  nor  do  we 
consider  our  particii)ation  an  endorsement  of 
"managed  competition"  or  any  other  health 
reform  concept. 

CalPERS  has  a  full  plate  of  responsibilities 
and  problems  here  at  home,  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  help  ensure  that  we  are  not  pulled 
into  a  debate  that  will  distract  us  from  our 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  health  and  re- 
tirement benefits  of  close  to  one  million 
Californians. 

As  always,  thank  you  for  your  consider- 
ation and  assistance.  In  late  March,  the 
Board  will  be  in  Washington,  and  we  will  be 
certain  to  call  for  an  appointment  so  we  can 
discuss  with  you  in  person  our  program  and 
philosophy  on  health  care  delivery  to  our 
members.  It  will  be  good  to  see  you  again. 
Sincerely, 

William  Dale  Crist, 
President.  Board  of  Administration. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT  RE- 
GARDING TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
COMPLIANCE  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9, 1993 

Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  re- 
introduce legislation  which  will  provkle  for  the 
timely  and  effective  review  of  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  countries  are  complying  with  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements  with  the  United 
States.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 

Chapter  I  of  title  III  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  in  1 988,  includes  a  provision  that 
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gives  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  discre- 
tionary authority  to  monitor  implementation  of 
each  trade  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
United  States.  Under  this  existing  provision, 
section  306,  if  ttie  Trade  Representative  ex- 
erts this  discretionary  authority,  conducts  a  re- 
view, arxJ  concludes  that  a  foreign  country  is 
not  satisfactorily  implementing  a  trade  agree- 
ment, the  Trade  Representative  is  required  to 
determine  what  further  action  will  be  taken 
urxjer  the  authority  granted  urxler  section  301 
of  the  act. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  review  prcx:ess 
simply  does  not  ensure  adequate  oversight  of 
existing  bilateral  trade  agreements.  The  review 
process  needs  to  be  opened  up  so  that  our  in- 
dustries, which  are  directly  impacted  by  these 
trade  agreements;  first,  have  access  to  the  re- 
view pr(x:ess,  second,  have  the  right  to  peti- 
tion their  govemment,  and  third,  can  call  atten- 
tion to  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  our  trading 
partners.  The  absence  of  effective  review  pro- 
cedures encourages  foreign  countries  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  United  States  and 
then  disregard  the  commitments  which  were 
made. 

My  legislation  seeks  to  remedy  this  problem 
by  amending  section  306  of  the  Trade  Act  to 
allow  an  interested  party  to  request,  at  certain 
intervals,  a  review  of  any  existing  bilateral 
trade  agreement.  UrxJer  the  terms  of  my  legis- 
lation, an  interested  party  is  defined  as  an  in- 
dividual that  has  a  significant  economic  inter- 
est that  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
failure  of  a  foreign  country  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  a  trade  agreement.  Upon  receipt  of  a 
written  request  for  review,  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative  woukJ  have  90  days  to  review 
whether  or  not  a  foreign  country  was  comply- 
ing with  the  terms  of  the  appropriate  trade 
agreement. 

In  conducting  the  review,  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative would  be  directed  to  take  into  ac- 
count a  number  of  factors  including  structural 
policies  and  tariff  or  nontariff  barriers  which 
may  have  contributed  directly  or  indirectly  to 
norxx)mpliarKe  with  the  terms  of  the  trade 
agreement.  The  Trade  Representative  would 
also  be  authorized  to  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  with  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission,  and  to 
receive  putjiic  comment.  Lastly,  under  this  leg- 
islation, the  Trade  Representative  wouW  corv 
tinue  to  have  the  discretionary  authority  to 
conduct  reviews  of  existing  trade  agreements 
provided  for  under  section  306. 

These  modifications  will  introduce  a  degree 
of  accountability  to  our  trade  laws.  The  mes- 
sage is  simple:  if  our  trading  partners  agree  to 
certain  measures,  they  should  t>e  held  ac- 
countable if  they  fail  to  atDide  by  their  commit- 
ments. Indeed,  this  proposition  was  clearly 
embodied  in  the  section  301  process  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1988.  By  adopting  the  301 
provisions.  Congress  explicitly  acknowledged 
that  violations  of  trade  agreements  are  unjusti- 
fiat)le,  and  are  deserving  of  our  attention.  Tfie 
legislation  which  I  am  reintroducing  completes 
the  process  Congress  formulated  in  1988,  so 
that  trade  agreements  will  have  meanir>g,  that 
there  will  be  accountability  and  oversight  in 
the  process  of  implementing  these  very  agree- 
ments. 

Quite  simply,  this  legislation  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  our  trading  partners  do  not  take 
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advantage  of  the  United  States.  It  does  not  re- 
define what  foreign  trade  practices  are  unfair. 
It  simply  confirms  the  obvious:  failure  to  com- 
ply with  a  trade  agreement  is  not  fair  trading 
practice.  The  only  way  to  ensure  that  the  com- 
mitments in  trade  agreements,  some  of  which 
are  actually  extensions  of  previously  unfulfilled 
agreements,  are  fulfilled,  is  to  raise  tfie  degree 
of  oversight  of  the  agreements.  It  is  time  the 
United  States  forcefully  asserted  its  rights 
under  trade  agreements,  and  the  Trade 
Agreements  Compliance  Act  is  designed  to 
assist  U.S.  industry  in  this  regard. 

This  proposal  was  favorably  acted  upon  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  included 
in  the  Omnibus  Trade  bill  that  passed  the 
House  last  year.  In  addition,  the  Trade  Agree- 
rr>ents  Compliance  Act  was  also  included  in 
H.R.  11.  the  second  tax  bill  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  then  vetoed  by  President  Bush. 
Given  this  past  action,  I  am  extremely  hopeful 
that  this  measure  will  be  successfully  enacted 
during  this  congressional  session,  and  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  support  me  in  this 
Important  initiative. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PUNITIVE  PSYCHIATRY  IN 
SOCIALIST  CUBA 


March  9,  1993 


FREEDOM  FOR  SYRIAN  JEWRY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1993 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
advise  my  colleagues  that  this  past  Saturday 
Jews  around  the  country  observed  Shabbat 
Zachor,  a  Sabbath  of  RemembrarKie  for  four 
Jewish  women  who  were  brutally  murdered 
while  seeking  to  flee  from  Syria  in  1974.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  the  plight  of  the  1 ,400  Jews  who  today 
continue  to  live  a  fearlul  existence  in  Syria, 
heW  hostage  by  the  brutal  dictator  Hafez 
Assad  and  forbidden  to  travel.  Over  the  years, 
Syrian  Jews  have  been  arrested,  hekj  without 
trial,  arxJ  tortured. 

In  April.  1992,  after  years  of  pressure  from 
Congress  and  the  executive  brarKh,  the  Syr- 
ian Government  began  allowing  Jews  to  leave 
the  country.  Twenty-seven  hundred  visas  were 
issued  and  2,500  people  arrived  in  the  United 
States.  However,  sirKe  October  1992,  very 
few  exit  permits  have  been  granted.  Despite 
Syrian  Government  protestations  that  the  trav- 
el polcy  for  Jews  has  not  chianged,  only  a 
small  number  of  irxjividuals  have  been  per- 
mitted to  leave  in  the  past  months.  Today, 
Assad  continues  to  hokj  1,400  Syrian  Jews 
prisoner  in  his  country. 

Secretary  Christopher  raised  the  issue  of 
freedom  for  Syrian  Jews  wfien  he  met  with 
Hafez  Assad  just  2  weeks  ago.  Despite 
Assad's  promise  to  the  Secretary,  the  situation 
has  not  char>ged  and  Syrian  Jews  continue  to 
suffer. 

Let  us  think  of  this  Shabbat  Zachor  as  the 
year  that  Americans  resolved  to  seek  freedom 
for  Syrian  Jews,  as  we  have  for  so  nnany  peo- 
ple around  the  globe. 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  .MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1993 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
among  those  in  Congress  who  have  worked  to 
bring  greater  attention  to  the  abuse  of  human 
rights  in  Cutsa.  Dr.  Armando  Lago,  a  Cuban- 
American  constituent  who  has  written  about 
the  Castro  regime's  use  of  psychological  tor- 
ture, recently  brought  to  my  attention  an  article 
on  the  subject  which  appeared  in,  of  all 
places,  the  Moscow  News.  I  have  excerpted 
parts  of  the  article;  I  believe  that  Members  will 
find  it  of  interest: 

Punitive  Psychiatry  in  Socialist  Cuba 
(By  Vladimir  Orlov) 

For  the  first  time  ever.  Russian  delegate  at 
the  UN  voted  for  a  resolution  condemning 
human  rights  violations  in  Cuba.  The  UN 
Human  Rights  Commission  in  Geneva  has 
censored  the  Castro  regime  for  its  suppres- 
sions of  political  opponents.  The  communist 
newspaper  "Granma"  describes  Russia's 
move  as  "a  base  and  treacherous  l>etrayal". 

JOSE 

Cuba  has  travelled  in  just  thirty  years  the 
road  travelled  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  more 
than  seventy.  In  the  lifetime  of  just  one  gen- 
eration, Cuba  has  graduated  from  "revolu- 
tionary justice"  to  "revolutionary  legality", 
from  destruction  of  "class  enemies"  to  "po- 
litical re-education"  and  to  diagnoses  like 
"indifference  to  socialism". 

Cuban  state  security  has  taken  control  of 
psychiatric  diagnoses.  Hospitals  are  con- 
trolled by  security  men,  the  interior  and 
public  health  ministries.  Under  Cuban  law. 
any  person  held  by  security  bodies  can  be 
subjected  to  psychiatric  examination. 

Investigators  openly  threaten  to  place  in  a 
psychiatric  hospital  both  normal  persons  and 
those  with  psychiatric  ailments  if  they  are 
dissidents. 

Victims.  Leonardo  Hidalgo  Pupo,  20.  Ad- 
dressing thousands  of  fans  attending  a  box- 
ing match,  he  shouted:  "Down  with  Fidel 
Castro!  Let's  end  the  dictatorship  of  Fidel 
Castro!"  He  was  seized,  dragged  away  from 
the  ring,  beaten  up  and  arrested.  According 
to  some  sources,  he  suffered  from  a  brain 
tumour.  After  a  brief  spell  at  the  Villa 
Marista  security  service  headquarters  he  was 
taken  to  the  Carbo-Servia  psychiatric  hos- 
pital and  diagnosed  as  a  "paranoid  schizo- 
phrenic". 

Most  victims  of  the  regime  are  kept  at  the 
Carbo-Servia  which  is  controlled  by  the  Ha- 
vana Psychiatric  Hospital  (Mazorra  is  its 
former  name).  Carbo-Servia  and  Mazorra 
have  come  to  be  words  Cubans,  especially 
young  ones,  used  to  remind  anyone  who 
talks  too  much  of  the  potential  danger. 

The  Carbo-Servia  is  an  old  gloomy  build- 
ing, an  eyesore  among  the  smart  modern 
structures.  Each  crumbling  room  inside  has 
90  folding  beds  arranged  in  rows.  Next  to  the 
rooms  is  a  canteen  with  cement  floor  and 
benches.  Mental  patients  are  employed  as  or- 
derlies, who  often  beat  up  and  rape  normal 
patients.  Two  dissidents  were  murdered  by 
mental  cases. 

Victims.  Carlos  Braulio  Adames  Barcindez 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba  was  taken  to  the  Gus- 
tavo Machin  psychiatric  hospital  for  his 
anti-Castro  graffiti  and  subjected  to  three 
sessions  of  electric  shock  therapy  without 
anesthetic. 


Luis  Alberto  Pita  Santos,  43.  A  former 
teacher  of  Marxism-Leninism,  he  became  op- 
posed to  the  regime.  Took  part  in  the  Cuban 
Human  Rights  Commission  and  was  arrested 
on  charges  of  "running  a  secret  printing 
shop".  Diagnosed  as  "psychiatrically  dis- 
turbed "  he  spent  at  least  26  days  at  the 
Carbo-Servia. 

The  victim  is  secured  to  the  floor  wet  with 
the  vomit,  urination  and  excrements  of  the 
previous  victims.  Next  he  is  put  in  cold 
water  for  better  conductivity  with  the  elec- 
trodes affixed  to  the  head  and  genitals.  The 
current  is  switched  on  till  the  victim  stops 
thrashing  about  and  loses  consciousness. 

There  is  evidence  that  at  least  seventeen 
dissidents  were  administered  large  doses  of 
psychotropic  drugs  forcibly.  Those  who  re- 
sisted were  beaten  up  to  a  state  where  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  resist.  Some  drugs  are 
added  to  food,  and  the  only  way  to  preserve 
your  brain  from  slow  destruction  Is  to  go  on 
hunger  strike. 

Victim.  Samuel  Martinez  Lara,  certified 
psychiatrist.  40.  Received  a  degree  from  the 
University  of  California.  Berkeley,  in  1976 
and  returned  to  Cuba.  In  1982.  Cuban  special 
services  demanded  that  he  reveal  details 
about  one  of  his  patients.  He  refused,  and 
was  arrested  on  charges  of  spying  for  the  CIA 
since  he  studied  in  the  U.S.  His  wife  and  son 
were  also  arrested  "for  planning  to  illegally 
leave  Cuba"  under  Article  247  of  Cuban 
Criminal  Code. 

While  in  prison,  the  psychiatrist  met 
Cuban  human  rights  activists  Ricardo  Bofll 
and  Elizardo  Sanchez.  Then  he  was  released, 
rearrested,  threatened  with  being  "dumped 
in  a  psychiatric  hospital  and  warned  that  he 
would  be  tortured  there. 

Samuel  joined  the  Human  Rights  Party 
and  in  an  interview  with  the  American  CBS 
TV  refer  to  Castro's  Cuba  as  "the  most 
criminal  and  repressive  regime  on  the  con- 
tinent". He  staged  a  demonstration  outside 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Havana.  Soon  after,  a 
crowd  of  "angry  working  people  guided  by 
revolutionary  intuition"  burst  into  the 
apartment  where  human  rights  activists 
were  holding  a  secret  meeting,  staged  a 
crackdown  and  handed  them  over  to  the  po- 
lice. 

He  was  tried  for  crimes  against  state  secu- 
rity and  certified  as  a  "mental  case".  He  was 
finally  ordered  to  leave  Cuba  last  June  and 
now  lives  in  Miami. 

Cuban-type  "therapy"  of  dissidents  is  im- 
portantly different  from  the  Soviet  one  in 
that  it  doesn't  bother  much  about  diagnoses. 
As  few  as  eleven  political  patients  were  offi- 
cially recognized  mental  cases.  One  of  them 
is  Julio  Vento  Roberes  was  diagnosed  thus; 
"He  imagines  himself  a  protector  of  human 
rights".  The  other  dissident  has  written  in 
his  case  history:  "Indifferent  to  socialism". 

Whereas  the  Soviet  psychiatry  was  a  cam- 
ouflage and  sometimes  very  clever,  that 
made  it  possible  for  the  regime  to  conceal 
the  real  number  of  political  prisoners  and 
even  to  achieve  a  more  "liberal"  image. 
Fidel  needs  no  camouflage.  Political  psychi- 
atry there  is  simply  a  different  version  of 
torture. 


ESPRIT  AT  CORE  OF  HARD-BIT 
APPLE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

of  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9. 1993 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 

following  artk:ie  to  the  attention  of  my  cd- 
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leagues.  It  articulates  poignantly  the  valor, 
bravery,  and  decency  displayed  by  the  emer- 
gency service  personnel  and  the  occupants  of 
the  World  Trade  Center  during  the  explosion  2 
weeks  ago. 

Esprit  at  Core  of  Hard- Bit  Apple 

Let's  leave  aside  for  the  moment  the 
crushing  problems  caused  by  large-scale 
Manhattan  terrorism,  the  bomb  at  the  World 
Trade  Center:  the  five  dead,  the  thousand  in- 
jured, the  shattered  nerves  and  lives,  the 
cleanup  to  come. 

We  don't  know  exactly  what  happened.  All 
we  know  is  that  once  It  did.  everyone  be- 
haved magnificently.  Once  again.  New  York- 
ers are  exposed:  They  are  nice  people. 

Why  were  New  Yorkers  able  to  cope,  to 
evacuate  the  twin  towers  without  panic  and 
hysteria,  without  the  trampling  of  rock  con- 
cert and  soccer  stadium  catastrophes?  New 
Yorkers  are  so  accustomed  to  adversity,  con- 
gestion and  impossible  conditions  that  they 
were  equal  to  an  unparalleled  disaster. 

Every  day  in  their  gritty  lives,  they  are  so 
elbowed,  jostled,  crammed,  that  it  is  almost 
second  nature  to  them.  Add  in  clouds  of 
acrid  black  smoke,  jammed,  unlit  stair- 
wells— these  are  differences  of  detail,  not 
kind.  Everyone,  from  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  to 
the  kindergartners  trapped  in  an  elevator  be- 
tween the  36th  and  35th  floors  behaved  like 
troupers.  One  group  of  14  children  who  took 
seven  hours  to  come  down,  went  andante 
cantablle.  singing,  "I  love  you,  you  love 
me." 

We  all  have  a  new  standard  to  live  by.  We 
must  ask  ourselves,  could  we  struggle  down 
100  floors  in  the  pitch  dark,  being  suffocated 
by  smoke,  not  knowing  what  the  next  step 
would  bring,  with  no  one  in  charge  and  no 
guiding  voice  to  tell  us  what  to  do?  Probably 
not.  New  Yorkers  looked  after  their  own.  A 
pregnant  woman  was  passed  down  the  steps; 
a  paraplegic  was  carried  by  a  relay  of  col- 
leagues: a  woman  in  a  wheelchair  was  picked 
up  and  handed  down.  The  brokers  and  law- 
yers came  through,  along  with  the  police  of- 
ficers, firefighters,  mechanics  and  engineers. 
As  New  Yorkers,  they  had  always  expected 
the  worst. 

New  York's  big  secret  is  that  New  Yorkers 
are  nice  to  each  other,  they  don't  think  a 
great  deal  of  out-of-towners.  It  Is  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Marine  for  the  Sunday  soldier. 
Only  New  Yorkers  can  keep  the  pace,  stand 
the  gaff,  push  ahead.  They  have  little  to  say 
to  foreigners,  because  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it,  what  do  they  know?  Foreigners 
can't  cope  with  the  crazies,  the  line-jumpers, 
the  subway  crush. 

But  watch  them  among  themselves,  and 
you  will  see  kindness,  solicitude,  even  ten- 
derness. Observe  the  tired  worker  easirig  into 
a  seat  at  a  counter  where  he  eats  every 
night.  The  waitress  who  has  just  barked  at 
three  pallid  foreigners  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, or  maybe  because  she  just  felt  like  it, 
will  approach  the  toiler  and  lean  over,  all 
sympathy:  "Tough  day?"  or  "Mother  l>et- 
ter?"  And,  "We  have  apple  tonight.  I  saved 
you  a  piece." 

The  edge  is  for  the  others,  the  people  who 
come  to  town  and  don't  walk  fast  enough  or 
talk  fast  enough  to  be  any  good  to  anybody. 
New  Yorkers  walk  around  with  a  chip  on  the 
shoulder,  exuding  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
sternness.  Except,  as  a  bomb  blast  proved, 
they  don't  mean  it.  One  lawyer  went  back  to 
his  office  to  rescue  a  colleague  in  a  wheel- 
chair. 

Politeness  campaigns  are  periodically 
launched  in  New  York  by  embarrassed  offi- 
cialdom. They  don't  often  work  because  your 
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real  New  Yorker  equates  polite  with  weak. 
Taking  time  to  say  "good  morning."  "excuse 
me."  or  "thank  you"  will  slow  you  down, 
could  mean  you'd  lose  your  place  on  the  side 
walk,  backing  up  pedestrian  traffic  for  50 
blocks.  You  could  lose  your  train,  bus,  taxi. 

Cuomo  understands  his  city.  He  made  a 
speech  that  was  pure  New  York,  bristling 
with  defiance.  The  terrorist  or  terrorists, 
whoever  they  may  be.  chose  the  wrong  city 
for  their  date  with  terror.  Did  they  think 
they  could  slow  down  New  York,  empty  its 
skyscrapers?  No  way.  The  governor  has  of- 
fices in  the  World  Trade  Center,  can't  wait 
to  get  back  in  them.  Do  the  maniacs  think 
that  bombs  will  frighten  the  city  out  of  ex- 
istence? "Don't  bother,"  says  the  governor 
with  the  approved  brusqueness. 

When  San  Francisco  had  its  earthquake  in 
1989,  there  were  tales  of  rescue  and  kindness 
and  sacrifice.  Nobody  was  surprised;  this  is 
the  land  of  the  street  pantomime,  the  astro- 
logical sign,  the  self-esteem  commissions. 

But  New  York?  This  explosion  of  kindness, 
this  automatic  heroism?  Yes.  it  happened. 
Nothing  New  York  can  do  about  it.  We  have 
their  number  now.  Maybe,  bombs  and  all.  we 
won't  be  so  afraid  to  go  there  again. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RON  SCHMIDT 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KOPETSKI 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1993 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  shortly 
after  the  November  election,  Oregon  lost  a 
hero,  Oregon  lost  a  dear  frierxj  and  Oregon 
lost  a  piece  of  herself.  Oregon  lost  Ron 
Schmidt,  age  56,  to  a  lengthy  battle  with  can- 
cer. Oregon  lost  someone  who  built  a  better 
Oregon.  For  30  years  Ron  Schmidt  worked  to 
make  Oregon  a  better  place  to  live.  And  he 
did. 
One  local  columnist  wrote  of  Ron  Schmidt, 
He  taught  me  what  it  takes  to  be  an  Orego- 
nian.  It  has  something  to  do  with  being  will- 
ing to  take  risks,  with  caring,  with  being  de- 
cent, with  being  a  maverick,  with  being  for- 
giving, with  never,  ever,  being  afraid.  But— 
mostly— it  has  to  do  with  recognizing  that 
being  an  Oregonian  is  a  responsibility,  not  a 
right.  It  has  to  do  with  cherishing  this  place, 
with  revering  its  special  magic. 

Oregon  Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  in  one  of 
many  tributes  to  Schmidt,  stated,  "He  was  a 
builder,  always  looking  for  ways  to  make  his 
community  better." 

Ron  Schmidt  was  quoted,  "I  have  had  a 
love  affair  with  Oregon  all  my  life."  Shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  Schmidt  said.  "There  is  a  feel- 
ing here  in  Oregon  that  is  different  from  any 
other  place.  There  is  a  feeling  of  caring,  of  in- 
novation, willing  to  try  things.  There  is  an  horv 
esty  in  this  State." 

Schmidt  served  under  Gov.  Tom  McCall, 
cleariy  one  of  our  greatest  Governors,  for  8 
years  beginning  in  1966.  As  an  adrrtinistrative 
assistant  press  aide  and  finally  Governor 
McCall's  executive  assistant,  Ron  Schmidt 
was  known  as  the  idea  man.  During  the 
McCall  administration,  Schmidt  played  vital 
roles  in  adopting  a  variety  of  legislation.  In 
1967,  the  McCall  administration  supported  the 
Willamette  greenways  bill.  This  legislation  set 
aside  money  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
along  the  Willamette  River  and  helped  cities 
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arxJ  counties  acquire  rights  to  new  riverskJe 
park  properties.  Today,  26  years  later,  the  Wil- 
lamette River  waterfront  in  Portland  is  one  of 
Oregon's  greatest  and  most  beautiful  attrac- 
tions. Thousands  of  Oregonians,  and  visitors 
to  Oregon,  use  the  waterfront  each  arxJ  every 
day. 

The  McCall  administration  also  passed  the 
Nation's  first  bottle  bill  in  1971.  Known  as  the 
Oregon  Beverage  Container  Act,  this  legisla- 
tion defined  Oregon  as  a  leader  in  environ- 
mental awareness.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  once  again  considering  tx)ttle  bill  legis- 
lation; some  22  years  after  Oregon  passed 
this  legislation. 

In  1975,  Ron  went  on  to  fourxJ  Oregon's 
fTKDst  influential  and  successful  public  relations 
firm,  Pihas,  Schmidt  and  Westerdahl.  Known 
as  the  State's  top  spin  doctor,  Schmidt  at- 
tracted some  of  the  biggest  firms  in  Oregon. 
Schmidt's  firm  also  worked  on  over  20  state- 
wide ballot  measures  and  incredibly  lost  only 
two  campaigns.  Ron  Schmidt  helped  persuade 
Oregonians  to  support  the  Oregon  lottery,  to 
build  the  Oregon  Convention  Center  and  to 
oppose  a  variety  of  property  tax  limitations 
measures. 

Ron's  last  public  pitch  epitomizes  his  conv 
mitment  to  and  love  for  Oregon.  Schmidt 
spoke  on  several  occasions  against  the  con- 
troversial ballot  measure  9.  This  oppressive 
tjallot  measure  would  have  limited  the  rights  of 
honx)sexuals  and  lesbians  in  ocr  State. 
Schmidt  told  one  group  that  his  one  last  wish 
was  to  live  to  see  measure  9  defeated.  On 
election  night,  Schmidt  was  informed  of  ballot 
measure  9's  resounding  defeat  and  he  scrib- 
bled the  words,  "It  will  bring  Oregon  together 
again." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ron  Schrrudt's  legacy  and 
contritxjtion  to  Oregon  will  be  felt  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  Future  generations  may  not 
know  his  name,  but  they  will  live  within  his  vi- 
sion of  Oregon.  Truly,  Ron  Schmidt  was  one 
of  Oregon's  greatest  empire  builders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  tribute  to  my  friend, 
Ron  Schmidt,  and  add  my  condolences  to  his 
partner,  friend,  and  spouse,  Ede  Schmidt. 


GRANT  STATE  STATUS  TO  INDIAN 
TRIBES  FOR  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL  ACT 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1993 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  amerxte  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  treat  Indian  trit)es  as  States  for  purposes  of 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  The  Congress  has  approved 
similar  amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  and  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  This  bill  is  the  next  logical  step  to  pro- 
vide for  the  consistent  treatment  of  Indian 
tribes  as  sovereign  governments.  This  bill  will 
provide  Indian  tribes  with  the  assistance  to  es- 
tablish regulatory  programs  on  the  reservation 
to  address  issues  related  to  solid  waste. 

Over  the  many  years  that  States  have  re- 
ceived assistance  from  the  EPA,  States  have 
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developed  comprehensive  environmental  pro- 
tection programs  and  have  developed  the  reg- 
ulatory capacity  to  directly  administer  federally 
delegated  programs  under  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  and  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act.  Over  tNs  same  period  of  time,  In- 
dian tribes  were  not  eligible  to  receive  assist- 
ance from  the  EPA  to  develop  environmental 
protection  programs  and  to  build  tribal  environ- 
mental regulatory  capacities.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  allow  Indian  tribes  the  same  oppor- 
tunities that  are  available  to  the  States  to  build 
program  capacity  and  fully  develop  tribal  envi- 
ronmental protection  programs  under  the  au- 
ttrority  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  The 
bill  will  enable  Indian  tribes  to  effectively  plan 
and  develop  a  reservation  specific  approach  to 
environmental  protection  in  the  same  manner 
the  State  environmental  programs  have  tjeen 
encouraged  to  develop  and  plan. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Administrator  may 
treat  an  Indian  tribe  as  a  State  if  the  Indian 
tritje  has  a  governmental  body  carrying  out 
substantial  governmental  powers;  and  the  reg- 
ulatory authority  to  be  exercised  by  thie  tritx 
pertains  to  land  and  resources  held  by  the 
tritje,  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
tritje,  held  by  an  individual  tribal  member  if  is 
sut)ject  to  a  trust  restriction,  or  is  otherwise  in 
Indian  country;  and  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  Irxjian  tribe  is  reasonably  capa- 
ble of  carrying  out  the  duties  required  urxler 
the  act  and  any  applicable  regulations.  The  bill 
allows  Irxlian  tribes  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  States  to  jointly  plan  and  ad- 
minister the  requirements  of  the  act  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator.  Finally,  the 
bill  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  undertake 
an  inventory  of  hazardous  waste  sites  and 
open  dumps  located  within  Indian  country.  The 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  assist  Indian 
tribes  to  upgrade  open  dumps  to  comply  with 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  extend  to  In- 
dian tnt^es  the  same  opportunities  to  develop 
environmental  protection  programs  to  address 
all  aspects  of  environmental  quality.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agerx:y  must  provide 
consistent  treatment  to  Indian  tribes  across  all 
environmental  media  areas.  This  legislation 
will  provide  Indian  tribes  with  the  tools  nec- 
essary to  plan  and  develop  sound  envirorv 
mental  p>olicies  and  programs.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Energy 
arxl  Commerce  Committee  on  this  important 
HDeasure  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  b«ll. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE  ANTI- 
FRAUD  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  Mr.  Levin  in 
introducing  H.R.  1255,  ttie  National  Health 
Care  Anti-Fraud  Act  of  1993.  This  bill  estath 
lishes  an  effective  national  program  to  control 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  our  health  care 
system. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Few  issues  affect  the  American  people  as 
profourxjiy  as  the  exploding  costs  of  healtti 
care.  Health  care  costs  have  escalated  to 
iDore  than  S900  tjillion  this  year.  Presklent 
Clinton  has  focused  natior^l  attention  on  the 
problem  of  controlling  the  rising  costs  of  health 
care. 

According  to  recent  polls,  nrxist  Amerkans 
believe  that  health  care  costs  are  skyrocketing 
because  of  waste,  corruption,  and  profiteering. 
According  to  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice [GAOl,  as  much  as  10  percent  of  health 
care  costs,  or  $90  billion,  is  lost  each  year  to 
health  care  fraud  and  abuse. 

In  1992.  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
viewed public  and  private  efforts  to  control  one 
fraudulent  scheme  known  as  the  rolling  labs 
scheme.  The  rolling  labs  scheme  involved  the 
performance  of  errormous  numbers  of  unnec- 
essary tests  and  the  submission  of  falsified 
claims  in  order  to  receive  payments.  In  1986, 
as  a  result  of  an  extensive  investigation  by  the 
inspector  general,  \he  rolling  labs  ceased 
treating  Medk^are  arxj  Medicaid  benefk:iaries. 
However,  these  rolling  labs  continued  operat- 
ing and  billing  the  private  insurers  until  July 
1991.  Over  a  10-year  penod,  the  rolling  labs 
scheme  resulted  in  Si  billion  of  fraudulent 
claims  to  publk:  and  private  insurers. 

Most  fraudulent  activities  involve  both  Gov- 
ernment programs  arxJ  private  payers.  Few 
States  have  as  comprehensive  health  care 
fraud  laws  as  the  Medicare  arxj  Medk:aid  pro- 
grams. The  bill  would  establish  a  national 
fiealth  care  fraud  and  abuse  program,  coordi- 
nated by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
(IG)  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  With  16  years  of  successful  inves- 
tigations in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  fraud,  the 
IG  has  the  nnost  experience  of  any  Federal 
agerKy  in  investigating  health  care  fraud.  The 
IG  has  t>een  innovative  and  active  in  this  field 
by  provkjing  training  to  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  by  being  a  founding  member  of 
the  National  Health  Care  Anti-Fraud  Associa- 
tion. 

The  bill  woukj  extend  Medicare  and  Medk:- 
aid's  proven  enforcement  remedies  of  civil 
monetary  penalties  and  criminal  penalties  to 
private  payers.  The  polk;ies  are  proven  arxl 
represent  25  years  of  exfjerience  in  fighting 
fraud  and  abuse  under  Medicare. 

Though  the  Federal  Government  does  a 
tjetter  job  than  the  private  sector  in  rooting  out 
fraud  and  stopping  abusive  practices,  they 
could  do  more.  For  example,  the  IG  was  suc- 
cessful in  securing  neariy  37  billion  in  savings 
to  the  Medk:are  Program  through  enforcement 
of  existing  Medicare  anti-fraud  arxJ  abuse  stat- 
utes. Unfortunately,  the  IG  has  to  spend 
nrxjney  to  make  money  arxJ  that  is  not  hap- 
pening. In  1992,  the  IG's  budget  was  reduced 
by  S6  million. 

The  National  Health  Care  Anti-Fraud  Act  of 
1993  includes  and  builds  upon  recent  rec- 
ommendations of  the  administration's  task 
force  to  combat  health  care  fraud  and  abuse. 
Under  H.R.  1255.  civil  monetary  penalty 
anrrounts  wouW  be  increased  to  no  more  than 
SI  0.000  per  item  or  service  arnj  damage 
amounts  wouW  be  increased  to  no  rrxire  than 
triple  the  amount  claimed.  A  new  administra- 
tive civil  monetary  penalty  for  krckljack  viola- 
tions also  would  be  estat>lished. 

The  bill  also  includes  provisions  restricting 
durable    medk^al    equipment    suppliers    from 
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making  unsolrcited  telephone  contacts  with 
beneficiaries.  These  provisions  were  included 
in  H.R.  3837.  whrch  passed  the  House  on  Au- 
gust 3.  1992. 

I  tjelieve  that  the  time  has  come  for  action 
on  this  issue.  Over  the  past  3  years,  this  sub- 
committee has  twkJ  four  hearings  on  issues 
relating  to  fraud  and  abuse.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  ample  evkjence  exists  to  show  that 
fraudulent  activity  is  costing  all  of  us  nrraney. 
I  woukJ  like  to  thank  the  members  of  this  suth 
committee.  particularty  Mr.  LEViN,  for  their  con- 
tributions. 

By  enacting  the  National  Health  Care  Anti- 
Fraud  Act  of  1993  we  can  stop  unscrupulous 
providers  and  realize  significant  savings. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

Summary  of  the  National  Health  Care 
Anti-Fraud  and  Abuse  Act  of  1993 

1.  all-payer  fraud  and  abuse  program 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices would  establish  and  coordinate  an  all- 
payer  national  health  care  fraud  control  pro- 
gram to  restrict  fraud  and  abuse  In  private 
and  public  health  care  programs.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  conduct  inves- 
tigations, audits,  evaluations  and  inspec- 
tions relating  to  the  delivery  of  and  payment 
for  health  care.  The  administration  of  the 
national  program  would  include  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  fraud 
and  abuse  programs. 

2.  coordination  with  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  third  party  insurers 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  consult 
with  and  arrange  for  the  sharing  of  data  with 
the  Attorney  General.  State  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  State  Medicaid  fraud  and 
abuse  units.  State  agencies  responsible  for 
the  licensing  and  certification  of  health  care 
providers  and  third  party  insurers. 
3.  regulations  regarding  all-payer  fraud 
and  abuse  program 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  standards  to 
carry  out  the  program. 

(a)  Information  standards.— All  qualified 
health  insurance  plans,  providers  and  others 
would  be  required  to  cooperate  with  the  na- 
tional fraud  control  program  and  to  provide 
such  information  necessary  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  fraud  and  abuse.  The  Secretary 
would  establish  procedures  to  assure  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  information  required  by 
the  national  fraud  and  abuse  program  and 
the  privacy  of  individuals  receiving  health 
care  services.  A  qualified  immunity  would  be 
provided  to  persons  providing  information  to 
the  Secretary  under  the  national  health  care 
fraud  and  abuse  program. 

(b)  Disclosure  of  ownership  information.— 
In  applying  for  unique  provider  numbers, 
providers  would  be  required  to  disclose  infor- 
mation that  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, including  Information  relating  to  the 
ownership  of  a  health  care  entity. 

(c>  Standards  related  to  issuance  of  pro- 
vider identification  codes.— The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  develop  standards  relat- 
ing to  the  issuance  of  provider  identification 
codes. 

4.  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
investigations  and  other  personnel 

The  fraud  and  abuse  staff  within  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  HHS  would  be  increased  to  administer  the 
national  health  care  fraud  control  program. 
The  bill  provides  authorizations  of  $300  mil- 
lion in  1996.  $350  million  In  FY  1996.  $400  mil- 
lion in  FY  1997.  and  $450  million  in  FY  1998. 
5.  ENSURING  ACCESS  TO  DOCUMENTATION 

The  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  authorized 
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access  to  documentation  In  accordance  with 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978.  Any  indi- 
vidual or  entity  who  fails  to  comply  with  a 
request  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  HHS  for  records,  docu- 
ments and  other  information  necessary  to 
carry  out  activities  under  the  all-payer  fraud 
and  abuse  control  program  may  be  excluded 
from  participating  In  Medicare  and  State 
health  care  programs. 

«.  establishment  OF  ANTI-FRAUD  AND  ABUSE 
TRUST  FUND 

The  bill  provides  that  a  portion  of  the  civil 
money  penalties,  fines  and  damages  assessed 
would  be  deposited  in  a  trust  fund.  The  as- 
sets of  the  fund  would  be  used,  in  addition  to 
such  appropriated  amounts,  to  meet  the  op- 
erating costs  of  the  national  health  care 
fraud  control  program. 

7.  APPUCATION  OF  CIVIL  MONETARY  PENALTIES 

TO  ALL  PAYERS 

The  provisions  under  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  which  provide  for  civil 
monetary  penalties  for  specified  fraud  and 
abuse  violations  would  apply  to  similar  vio- 
lations for  all  payers  in  the  national  health 
care  system. 

The  violations  would  include  billing  for 
services  not  provided,  submitting  fraudulent 
claims  for  payment,  hospitals  giving  finan- 
cial incentives  to  physicians  to  reduce  or 
liniii,  care  provided  to  hospital  inpatients. 
and  other  violations  currently  included 
under  the  Medicare  program. 

Violations  sf)ecifically  tailored  to  the  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  programs  would  not.  how- 
ever, constitute  violations  under  the  all- 
payer  fraud  and  abuse  control  program.  Such 
violations  include  overcharging  under  an  as- 
signment agreement  and  physician  or  supi- 
plier  participation  agreement,  charging 
more  than  limiting  charge  or  actual  charge 
restrictions,  and  giving  false  or  misleading 
information  concerning  hospital  services 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  influ- 
ence a  decision  concerning  when  to  discharge 
a  patient. 

8.  APPLICATION  OF  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  TO  ALL 

PAYERS 

The  provisions  under  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  program  which  provide  for  criminal 
penalties  for  specified  fraud  and  abuse  viola- 
tions would  apply  to  similar  violations  for 
all  payers  in  the  national  health  care  sys- 
tem. The  violations  would  include  willful 
submission  of  false  information  or  claims, 
acceptance  of  kickbacks,  bribes  or  rebates  in 
return  for  referral  for  services,  and  other 
violations  currently  included  under  the  Med- 
icare program. 

For  providers  who  violate  specified  fraud 
and  abuse  provisions,  penalties  would  in- 
clude fines,  treble  damages  and  imprison- 
ment. The  Secretary  would  also  identify  op- 
portunities for  the  satisfaction  of  commu- 
nity service  obligations  that  a  court  may  im- 
pose upon  the  conviction  of  an  offense  under 
this  section. 

Violations  specifically  tailored  to  the  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  programs  would  not,  how- 
ever, constitute  violations  under  the  all- 
payer  fraud  and  abuse  control  program.  Such 
violations  include  knowingly  making  a  false 
statement  concerning  qualifications  of  an  in- 
stitute in  order  that  the  institute  qualifies 
for  Medicare,  knowingly  charging  for  serv- 
ices under  Medicaid  in  excess  of  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  and  knowingly  and  re- 
peatedly violating  the  terms  of  assignment 
agreements  under  Medicare. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

9.  AMENDMENTS  TO  ALL-PAYER  FRAUD  AND 

ABUSE  PROVISIONS 

The  following  revisions  would  apply  to 
both  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  program  and 
the  all-payer  ft'aud  and  abuse  program. 

(c)  Civil  monetary  penalties.- The  bill 
would  clarify  that  claiming  a  higher  code  for 
purposes  of  reimbursement  is  prohibited  and 
subject  to  civil  monetary  penalties.  An  in- 
termediate civil  monetary  penalty  would  be 
established  for  anti-kickback  violations.  The 
current  civil  monetary  penalty  would  t>e  in- 
creased to  no  more  than  $10,000  for  each  item 
and  service,  and  the  assessment  would  be  in- 
creased to  three  times  the  amount  claimed 
for  such  items  or  services. 

(b)  Private  right  of  enforcement.— An  indi- 
vidual who  has  suffered  damages  as  a  result 
of  a  violation  of  the  civil  monetary  penalty 
section  of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  statute 
would  be  permitted  to  bring  an  action  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court,  if  after  expiration  of  a 
60-day  period  the  Secretary  does  not  notify 
the  individual  that  the  Secretary  intends  to 
pursue  a  civil  monetary  penalty.  If  after  one 
year,  the  Secretary  has  not  proceeded  with 
reasonable  due  diligence  in  investigating  the 
matter,  the  individual  may  proceed  with  an 
action. 

If  the  Secretary  proceeds  with  the  action, 
the  individual  may  receive  an  amount  the 
Secretary  decides  is  appropriate  restitution. 
If  the  Secretary  does  not  proceed  with  an  ac- 
tion. 10%  of  the  proceeds  of  the  action  or  set- 
tlement of  a  claim  would  be  deposited  in  the 
anti-fraud  and  abuse  trust  fund. 

(c)  Criminal  penalties.— The  current  em- 
ployer-employee statutory  exception  would 
be  clarified  to  prohibit  payments  to  employ- 
ees based  on  value  and  volume  of  referrals  to 
the  employer. 

The  United  States  may  bring  an  action  in 
an  appropriate  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  as  currently  provided  under  the  civil 
monetary  penalties  section,  to  enjoin  activ- 
ity which  makes  a  person  subject  to  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  and  enjoin  the  person  from  con- 
cealing, removing,  encumbering,  or  disposing 
of  assets  which  may  be  required  in  order  to 
pay  a  criminal  penalty. 

10.  AMENDMENTS  TO  MEDICARE  FRAUD  AND 

ABUSE  PROGRAM 

The  following  revisions  would  only  apply 
to  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  and 
would  not  constitute  violations  under  the 
all-payer  fraud  and  abuse  program. 

(a)  Mandatory  exclusion. — The  Secretary 
currently  has  authority  to  exclude  individ- 
uals and  entities  from  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid based  on  convictions  of  program-related 
crimes  and  convictions  relating  to  patient 
abuse.  The  bill  would  extend  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  felony  convictions  relating  to 
fraud  and  felony  convictions  relating  to  con- 
trolled substance. 

(b)  Permissive  exclusion.— The  bill  would 
extend  the  current  permissive  exclusion  au- 
thority for  entities  controlled  by  a  sanc- 
tioned individual  to  individuals  with  con- 
trolled interest  in  sanctioned  entities. 

The  bill  also  would  establish  minimum  pe- 
riods of  exclusion  for  certain  violations  al- 
ready specified  in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
statute. 

(c)  Civil  monetary  penalties. — The  bill  would 
clarify  that  the  routine  waiver  of  Medicare 
Part  B  copayments  and  deductibles  would  be 
prohibited  and  subject  to  civil  monetary 
penalties.  In  addition,  providing  items  or 
services  at  less  than  the  fair  market  value 
and  retention  by  an  excluded  individual  of  an 
ownership  or  control  interest  of  an  entity 
who  is  participating  in  Medicare  or  Medicaid 
would  be  prohibited  and  subject  to  civil  mon- 
etary penalties. 
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(d)  Quality  of  care  sanctions.— The  bill 
would  establish  civil  monetary  penalties,  of 
not  more  than  $10,000.  for  each  case  in  which 
the  practitioner  or  person  failed  to  substan- 
tially comply  with  the  corrective  action  plan 
of  the  Peer  Review  Organization.  In  addition, 
the  requirement  that  the  provider  be  shown 
to  be  "unwilling  or  unable"  to  meet  obliga- 
tions agreed  to  by  the  provider  before  the 
Secretary  may  exclude  the  individual  fi-om 
participating  in  Medicare  would  be  deleted. 

n.  RESTRICTION  OF  TELEMARKETING  OF  DURA- 
BLE MEDICAL  EQUIPMENT  TO  MEDICARE  BENE- 
FICIARIES 

Supplies  would  be  prohibited  from  making 
unsolicited  telephone  contacts  with  bene- 
ficiaries, unless  the  beneficiary  gives  permis- 
sion to  the  supplier,  or  the  supplier  has  fur- 
nished the  beneficiary  with  a  Medicare  cov- 
ered item  within  the  preceding  15  months. 
No  payment  would  be  made  for  any  items 
furnished  in  violation  of  these  provisions. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  exclude  from 
programs  under  the  Social  Security  Act  sup- 
pliers who  knowingly  make  prohibited  tele- 
phone contacts  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
supplier's  conduct  establishes  a  pattern  of 
contacts  in  violation  of  the  prohibition.  The 
supplier  must  refund  any  amounts  collected 
on  a  timely  basis  to  patients  or  l>e  subject  to 
certain  sanctions. 

12.  HMO  INTERMEDIATE  SANCTIONS  LT^DER 
MEDICARE 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  able  to  impose 
civil  money  penalties  on  Medicare-qualified 
HMOs  for  violations  of  Medicare  contracting 
requirements. 

W.  EDUCATION  OF  MEDICARE  BENEFICIARIES 
ABOUT  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  FRAUD  AND  ABUSE 

The  Secretary  would  notify  individuals  at 
the  time  of  enrollment  under  Medicare  and 
periodically  thereafter  through  mailings  re- 
garding the  existence  of  health  care  fraud 
and  abuse.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  would 
establish  a  mechanism  for  individuals  to  re- 
port health  care  fraud  and  abuse. 

14.  PUBLICATION  OF  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
PROVIDERS 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  publish 
on  a  quarterly  basis  in  the  Federal  Register 
a  report  of  all  final  adverse  actions  ag^ainst 
health  care  practitioners  under  the  all-payer 
fraud  and  abuse  program,  including  criminal 
convictions,  exclusions  from  participation  in 
Federal  and  State  programs,  civil  monetary 
penalties  and  license  revocations  and  suspen- 
sions. 

15.  STUDY  ON  ELECTRONIC  FORMAT  PROCESS 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  re- 
garding the  process  of  providing  information, 
in  an  electronic  format,  on  ownership  infor- 
mation required  under  the  ownership  referral 
provisions. 

16.  ADMINISTRA'nVE  PROVISIONS 

(a)  Uniform  claims.— All  claims  submitted 
by  providers  would  be  in  a  uniform  claims 
format. 

(b)  Unique  Provider  Identification  Code. — 
E}ach  provider  would  be  required  to  submit 
claims  using  a  unique  provider  identification 
code. 

(c)  Common  coding. — Coding  of  procedures 
and  diag-noses  would  follow  uniform  formats. 

17.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  amendments  would  apply  on  or  after 
January  1.  1995. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO  THE 
NEWEST  HONOREES  INDUCTED 
INTO  THE  NATIONAL  FOOTBALL 
FOUNDATION  AND  COLLEGE 
HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1993 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  10  Sacramento  high  school  stu- 
dents who  have  been  selected  as  this  year's 
National  Football  Foundation  Sacramento  Val- 
ley Chapter's  Scholar  Athletes  of  the  Year. 
Also  being  recognized  are  (our  adult  honorees 
for  their  contributions  to  the  community. 

Tonight,  at  a  ceremony  in  Sacramento,  the 
following  student  athletes  will  be  recognized 
for  their  academic,  football,  and  community 
service  achievements:  John  Chavez,  Oakmont 
High  School;  Sheldon  Cooney,  Jesuit  High 
School;  Dan  Gieck.  Roseville  High  Scfiool; 
Marshall  McCauley,  Nevada  Union  High 
School;  Chad  Overhauser,  Rio  Americano 
High  School;  RolJerl  Tucker,  Grant  Union  High 
School;  Darren  Cline,  Davis  High  School;  Jon 
DeVille,  Oak  Ridge  High  School;  Brian  Jones, 
Del  Campo  High  School;  Kevin  McKechnie, 
Chirstian  Brothters  High  School;  and  Richard 
Rubiales,  Lincoln  High  School.  The  adult 
honorees  who  are  to  be  congratulated  tor  their 
achievements  in  their  own  distinguished  foot- 
tjall  careers  and  their  continued  service  to  the 
community  are:  John  Ralston;  Jim  Rattie;  Ken 
O'Brien,  Jr.;  and  Bob  Vukajlovich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  1993  National 
Foott)all  and  College  Hall  of  Fame  Honorees 
and  request  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing these  outstanding  individuals. 


STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

CAUGHT    IN    TWIN    TOWERS    EX- 
PLOSION 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1993 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  began 
as  a  class  trip  to  one  of  New  York's  most  fa- 
rrwus  tourist  attractions  last  week  took  a  trau- 
matic turn  of  events  when  the  students  and 
their  teachers  were  caught  in  the  Twin  Towers 
for  hours  due  to  the  devastating  explosion  that 
paralyzed  lower  Manhattan. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  conv 
mend  these  brave  teachers  arxj  paraprofes- 
sionals,  from  Brooklyn  and  Queens  public 
scfxxjis  91,  95,  and  191,  for  their  courage  and 
leadership: 

Rose  Bradley,  P.S.  95. 

Dorothy  Byrd,  P.S.  95. 

Angela  Damato,  P.S.  91 . 

India  Fishon,  P.S.  95. 

Diane  Freedman,  P.S.  95. 

FredGelfard,  P.S.  91. 

Marguente  Giordano,  P.S.  95. 

Shirley  Jahre,  P.S.  95. 

Lisa  Perri,  P.S.  95. 

Rosemarie  Russo,  P.S.  95. 

Bernadette  Samuels,  PS.  191 
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Carol  Susi,  P.S.  191. 

Anna  Marie  Tesoriero,  P.S.  95. 

Lydia  Traveso,  P.S.  95. 

The  students  are  fortunate  to  have  such  de- 
voted and  caring  teachers,  who  did  everything 
they  could  to  lead  these  children  safely  out  of 
the  building  during  the  crisis.  It  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  our  children  are  in  such  goods 
hands. 
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join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution 
86. 


BASE  CLOSURE  RECOVERY  BILL 


SUFFERING  IN  ARMENIA 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9, 1993 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  ter- 
rible suffering  which  the  Armenian  people  are 
enduring  because  of  Azerbaijan's  blockade  of 
their  nation. 

The  situation  in  Armenia  is  rapidly  deterio- 
rating and  requires  our  immediate  attention. 
House  Resolution  86,  which  was  recently  irv 
troduced  by  Congressman  Bonior,  provides  a 
framework  for  constructive  United  States  in- 
volvement in  the  search  for  a  lasting  and  equi- 
table resolution  to  the  crisis  in  the  Caucasus. 
This  sense-of-the-House  resolution  can  help 
offset  the  immediate  effects  of  the  blockade 
and.  hopefully,  bring  an  end  to  the  war  which 
has  devastated  this  region. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  86.  This  resolution  con- 
demns the  blockade  of  Armenia  and  Nagorno- 
Karabagh  by  Azerbaijan,  while  simultaneously 
requesting  that  the  United  States  continue  to 
provide  immediate  humanitarian  assistance  to 
offset  the  severe  shortages  in  Armenia  caused 
by  the  blockade. 

The  House  has  previously  p>assed  similar 
legislation,  particularly  the  Freedom  Support 
Act,  which  restricted  United  States  aid  to  Azer- 
baijan until  it  ceased  its  blockade  and  other 
forms  of  aggression  against  Armenia  and 
Nagorno-Karabagh.  Azerbaijan,  unfortunately, 
has  failed  to  cease  its  blockade  and  continues 
to  attack  Armenia  and  Nagorno-Karabagh.  As 
a  result,  we  have  witnessed  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  the  death  rate  in  Armenia,  primarily 
among  infants  and  the  elderly.  Recent  reports 
from  Armenia  inform  us  that  the  country  is 
largely  without  heating  fuel,  electricity,  food, 
and  other  winter  supplies  desperately  needed 
to  survive  through  the  nation's  cold,  harsh  win- 
ter. 

We  must  make  it  clearly  understood  to 
Azerbaijan  that  the  United  States  will  not  toler- 
ate delit)erate  attempts  to  economically  inca- 
pacitate a  nation  as  a  means  of  achieving  po- 
litical goals.  If  such  aggressive  policies  by 
A2ert)aijan  are  allowed  to  continue  unchal- 
lenged, the  threat  to  regional  stability  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  This  would  greatly  damage  our 
long-term  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
along  the  southern  tier  of  the  fornrier  Soviet 
Union. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  respected  col- 
league, Mr.  BONiOR,  for  introducing  this  impor- 
tant and  timely  legislation.  This  resolution  out- 
lines several  important  elements  of  a  policy 
designed  to  eventually  establish  stability  and 
order  in  this  region.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1993 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
reintroduce  comprehensive  legislation  to  assist 
the  people  of  communities  that  face  severe 
economic  hardship  as  a  result  of  military  base 
closures. 

In  just  a  few  days,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  release  its  list  of  recommended 
tase  closures  for  the  1993  round  of  the  base 
closure  process.  When  that  list  comes  out, 
thousands  of  people  across  the  country,  and 
numerous  Members  of  Congress,  will  feel  as 
I  felt  when  the  people  of  Maine  learned  2 
years  ago  that  Loring  Air  Force  Base  had 
tieen  recommended  for  closure. 

For  over  four  decades  the  people  of  Aroos- 
took County  in  my  district  gave  unwavering 
and  loyal  support  to  Loring  Air  Force  Base.  As 
the  scheduled  date  of  the  base's  closing 
draws  near,  the  county  is  faced  with  the  loss 
of  nearly  20  percent  of  its  employment.  14 
percent  of  its  income,  and  17  percent  of  its 
population.  The  loss  of  Loring  will  be  devastat- 
ing. 

Is  that  any  way  to  reward  the  people  who 
have  given  so  much  to  our  Nation's  security? 
Definitely  not.  It  is  certainly  no  way  to  reward 
the  hard  working  people  of  Maine,  or  in  doz- 
ens of  other  communities  across  this  Nation 
that  will  be  hit,  and  hit  hard,  by  military  base 
closings  in  the  coming  years. 

By  reintroducing  this  legislation,  the  Com- 
prehensive Base  Closure  Reform  and  Recov- 
ery Act,  I  am  signaling  my  continued  commit- 
ment to  help  these  people  and  their  commu- 
nities. This  legislation  deals  with  all  aspects  of 
community  recovery:  economic,  environ- 
mental, housing,  etc.  This  bill  will  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  live  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  communities  that  have  so  faitfv 
fully  supported  our  Armed  Forces  over  the 
decades. 

The  Comprehensive  Base  Closure  Reform 
and  Recovery  Act  addresses  environmental 
cleanup;  it  provides  employers  with  fax  incen- 
tives to  hire  former  military  base  employees; 
and  it  includes  economic  adjustment  arxl  con- 
version assistance  for  the  local  communities. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  bill  would: 

Require  that  iDefore  a  military  base  is  offi- 
cially closed,  or  its  operations  substantially  re- 
duced, at  least  75  percent  of  the  environ- 
mental cleanup  required  under  Federal  law  be 
completed.  Also,  it  stipulates  that  not  later 
than  2  years  after  a  military  tjase  is  closed,  or 
its  operations  substantially  reduced,  all  envi- 
ronmental cleanup  efforts  shall  be  completed. 

Grant  employers  who  hire  people  whose 
jobs  have  tteen  terminated  as  a  result  of  a 
tase  closure  or  realignment  eligibility  for  the 
Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  [TJTC].  The  TJTC 
allows  employers  to  take  a  40-percent  credit 
on  the  first  $6,000  in  wages  that  the  newly 
hired  employee  receives. 

Require  that  if  the  principal  home  of  a  mili- 
tary employee  living  near  a  closed  military 
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Ijase  is  sold  for  less  than  fair  market  value, 
and  the  employee  successfully  participates  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  Housing 
Assistance  Program  [HAP],  any  amount  of 
money  received  to  help  compensate  for  the 
loss  in  the  home's  value  will  not  be  treated  as 
income,  subject  to  Federal  irKome  taxes. 

In  addition,  the  Housing  Assistance  Program 
portion  of  the  bill  has  Ijeen  expanded  to  cover 
employees  of  school  districts,  due  to  the  high 
percentage  of  students  in  these  districts  who 
are  military  and/or  civilian  Federal  employee 
dependents. 

This  legislation  directs  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  [EDA]  to  ensure  that 
Federal  funds  are  reserved  for  communities 
identified  by  the  administration  as  the  most 
substantially  and  seriously  affected  by  the  clo- 
sure of  military  installations.  To  accommodate 
this  mandate,  this  bill  increases  the  EDA's  cur- 
rent funding  authorization  level  from  S80  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1993  to  S200  million  in  each 
of  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996. 

Direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  create  a 
program  to  guarantee  up  to  510,000  worth  of 
loans,  per  individual,  to  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  at.  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  a  military  base  scheduled  to  t>e 
closed  or  realigned.  The  bill  provides  the  De- 
fense Secretary  with  the  needed  authority  to 
develop  and  administer  this  program. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  convey 
to  eligible  State  or  local  governments  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  any 
military  installation  scheduled  to  be  closed 
pursuant  to  the  base  closure  law,  CERCLA- 
Supertund,  and  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 
Under  this  section  of  the  legislation,  property 
at  military  installations  will  t>e  turned  over  to 
State/local  governments  in  the  following  order 
of  priority:  a  political  sutxjivision  designated  by 
State  law  to  receive  the  conveyance  of  such 
property  rights;  the  State;  then  to  one  or  more 
political  sutxjivisions  which  would  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  residents  of  the  local  re- 
gion, providing  that  these  sutxjivisions  accept 
the  conveyance.  Pending  such  conveyance, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  required  to  main- 
tain the  real  property  and  personal  property  to 
prevent  its  deterioration. 

Directs  the  Federal  Government  when  en- 
tering into  contracts  with  private  businesses 
for  the  closure  of  a  military  base,  to  give  pref- 
erence to  business  located  in  the  general  vi- 
cinity of  the  closed  military  base.  The  bill's  lan- 
guage specifically  mentions  environmental  res- 
toration and  mitigation  as  an  area  where  local 
small  business  should  get  preference  in  get- 
ting Federal  contracts. 

In  drafting  this  bill,  I  have  worked  to  include 
a  wide  range  of  concerns  that  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
periences of  northern  Aroostook  County  that  is 
confronting  the  prospect  of  Loring's  closure  in 
1994.  I  welcome  the  input  of  any  and  all  con- 
cerned Mainers,  and  other  interested  parties, 
as  this  measure  works  its  way  through  the  leg- 
islative process. 

I  strongly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  demonstrate  their  support  for  efforts 
to  help  local  communities  survive  the  impact 
of  a  closed  military  base  by  cosponsoring  the 
Comprehensive  Base  Closure  Reform  and  Re- 
covery Act 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DON  CARLOS  HINES 


HON.  ANNA  G.  ESHOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9, 1993 
Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  deepest  re- 
grets, I  must  advise  you  and  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  of  the  death  last  week  of  Dr.  Don 
Carlos  Hines.  Dr.  Hines.  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  Stanford  University  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Stanford  Medical  School,  had  a 
distinguished  career  as   a  doctor,  drug  re- 
searcher, and  lecturer.  Moreover.  Don  Carlos 
was  a  dedicated  family  man  and  a  dear  friend 
to  many.  He  was  a  first  cousin  to  our  col- 
league, Don  Edwards. 

Don  Carlos  was  a  man  of  varied  interests. 
After  obtaining  his  medical  degree,  he  prac- 
ticed internal  medicine  in  Palo  Alto,  during 
which  he  also  taught  at  Stanford  Medical 
School.  In  1939,  he  accepted  a  medical  re- 
search position  at  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  in  Indianap- 
olis, where  he  managed  clinical  drug  inves- 
tigations, edited  a  text'  on  pharmacology  and 
therapeutics,  and  participated  in  production  of 
several  films  on  pharmacy.  After  27  years  with 
Eli  Lilly,  he  returned  to  California  to  become  a 
lecturer  in  medicine  and  pharmacology  at  the 
University  of  California  Medical  Center  in  San 
Francisco.  During  his  5  years  there  he  also 
took  on  the  computerization  of  the  center's 
pharmaceutical  records. 

Don  Carlos  was  also  a  founding  member  of 
Friends  of  the  Stanford  String  Quartet  and 
served  on  its  board  of  directors  until  1991.  In 
addition,  he  was  a  talented  golfer,  an  out- 
doorsman,  arxl  a  world  traveler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  more  than  a  no- 
table medical  professional  and  lecturer  in  Don 
Carlos  Hines.  We  have  lost  a  dear  friend, 
someone  whose  charm,  warmth,  decency,  and 
selflessness  touched  the  lives  of  many.  He  will 
be  missed  dearly  by  his  family  and  many 
friends,  and  I  send  condolences  to  his  widow, 
Anne,  and  his  family. 

[From  the  Mercury  News.  Feb.  28,  1993] 
Don  Hines,  89,  of  Palo  Alto,  Doctor.  Drug 
Researcher.  Lecturer 
Don  Carlos  Hines  was  a  man  of  varied  in- 
terests who  was  able  to  make  careers  In  two 
related  fields,  both  of  them  technically  de- 
manding. 

Dr.  Hines,  89,  a  physician  and  pharma- 
cologist and  a  Palo  Alto  resident  the  past  six 
years,  died  Feb.  15  of  congestive  heart  failure 
at  Stanford  University  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Hines  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  Stanford  University  in  1927  and  obtained 
his  medical  degree  there  as  well.  He  and  his 
wife,  Anne,  built  their  first  home  on  the  uni- 
versity campus  in  1934. 

He  practiced  internal  medicine  for  several 
years  in  Palo  Alto,  during  which  he  also 
taught  at  the  Stanford  medical  school.  In 
1939,  he  accepted  a  medical  research  position 
at  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.  in  Indianapolis. 

During  his  27  years  with  the  firm.  Dr. 
Hines  managed  clinical  drug  investigations, 
edited  a  text  on  pharmacology  and  thera- 
peutics and  participated  in  production  of 
several  films  on  pharmacy.  He  retired  in  1967 
as  director  of  medical  special  services. 

Dr.  Hines,  who  was  born  in  San  Jose,  then 
returned  to  California  and  became  a  lecturer 
in  medicine  and  pharmacology  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  California   Medical   Center  in   San 
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Francisco.  During  his  five  years  there,  he 
also  took  on  the  computerization  of  the  cen- 
ter's pharmaceutical  records. 

Dr.  Hines  and  his  wife  built  a  house  at  Sea 
Ranch  on  the  Sonoma  County  coast,  where 
he  was  president  of  the  homeowners  associa- 
tion during  the  early  1970s,  when  the  devel- 
opment had  difficulties  with  the  new  Califor- 
nia Coastal  Commission  over  public  access 
requirements. 

Dr.  Hines  was  a  founding  member  of 
Friends  of  the  Stanford  String  Quartet  and 
served  on  its  board  of  directors  until  1991. 
Another  of  his  interests  was  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park,  with  which  he  l)ecame  ac- 
quainted when  he  worked  as  a  waiter  at 
Camp  Curry  during  summers  of  his  college 
years. 

During  their  59  years  of  marriage,  the 
Hineses  traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
world,  including  the  Arctic.  Antarctica  and  a 
three-week  pack  trip  in  the  Sierra  for  their 
honeymoon. 

Dr.  Hines  and  his  father.  Dr.  A.  Don  Carlos 
Hines.  a  San  Jose  physician  for  47  years, 
were  winners  of  the  first  father-son  Califor- 
nia golf  championship  in  1922  on  the  Del 
Monte  course  near  Carmel. 

"He  was  interested  in  everything,  and  he 
was  an  extremely  thorough  person,"  said  his 
daughter.  Judy  Kramer 'Of  Palo  Alto. 

"When  you  traveled  with  him.  he  could  tell 
you  about  the  geological  history  of  the  area, 
about  its  people,  what  lay  the  other  side  of 
the  hill.  ...  He  was  a  wonderful  teacher, 
and  that's  what  people  remember  atx>ut 
him." 


THOUGHT  FOR  THE  DAY 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1993 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
schoolteacher's  jobs  tsecome  more  difficult  in 
America.  The  economy  arvj  failing  families 
push  more  duties  on  teachers  and  give  them 
less  to  work  with.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Youth,  and  Families  has  tried  to 
point  this  out  in  hearings  but  tbte  following 
poem  written  by  a  young,  energetic,  idealistic 
teacher  in  my  district  says  it  all: 
Everyday  to  the  student  who  cries  I  say.  tell 

me,  I'll  fix  it. 
Everyday  to  the  student  who  fails  to  say,  I 

know  you  can  do  it. 
Everyday  to  the  student  who  hits  I  say,  you 

are  loved. 
Everyday  to  the  student  who  succeeds  I  say. 

you  did  it. 
Everyday  to  the  student  who  risks  I  say. 

you've  just  begun. 
Everyday  to  the  student  who  doubts  I  say. 

you  are  important. 
Everyday  to  the  student  who  screams  I  say. 

I  won't  leave  you. 
Everyday  to  the  student  who  laughs  I  say. 

you  are  appreciated. 
Everyday  to  the  student  who  hides  I  say,  I'll 

keep  looking. 
Everyday  to  the  student  who  helps  I  say.  you 

are  needed. 

How  do  I  say  do  without,  wait  your  turn, 
there's  none  left,  no  more  time,  no 
more  help? 

How  do  I  say  you're  too  costly? 

How  can  we  make  their  needs  match  our  bot- 
tom line?— by  Diana  Golden 
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THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE 
ANTI-FRAUD  AND  ABUSE  ACT  OF 
1993 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9. 1993 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
today  to  join  with  Mr.  Stark  in  introducing  a 
comprehensive  piece  of  legislation  to  comljat 
one  of  the  greatest  travesties  in  our  country 
today — health  care  fraud,  atxjse.  and  waste. 
Our  bill,  the  National  Health  Care  Anti-Fraud 
and  Abuse  Act  of  1 993,  will  estat)lish  a  seanv 
less  system  for  detecting,  deterring,  and  pros- 
ecuting health  care  fraud  and  abuse.  It  will 
also  make  it  easier  for  upstanding  health  care 
professionals  to  provide  needed  care.  A  sec- 
tion-by-section summary  of  the  bill  follows  my 
statement. 

I  have  long  been  involved  in  this  issue.  As 
you  may  rememtjer,  several  years  ago  it  was 
reported  that  some  cataract  surgeons  in  the 
Detroit  area  were  abusing  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram and  receiving  over  SI  million  each  per 
year.  We  had  a  hearing  on  these  provisions, 
and  it  was  clear  that  inappropriate  surgery 
was  not  proper  health  care.  It  was  more  like 
robbery  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  Congress  has  heard  of  other  instances 
of  atxise  and  outright  fraud  from  a  variety  of 
health  care  providers.  These  have  irx;luded 
charging  millions  of  dollars  for  laboratory  tests 
which  were  never  performed,  or  charging 
Medicare  higher  rates  for  the  same  lab  tests 
ttian  it  does  private  Insurance.  In  some  cases 
Medicare  has  been  charged  many  times  the 
retail  price  of  medical  supplies,  such  as  S200 
for  a  foam  mattress  that  wholesales  for  S29. 
Just  last  rrxjnth  a  constituent  sent  me  a  hos- 
pital bill  which  included  a  S6  charge  for  simply 
being  handed  one  pill.  Recently,  I  myself  was 
subject  to  an  outrageous  charge  for  medica- 
tion— S90  for  a  prescription  when  an  over-the- 
counter  medicine  was  just  as  effective.  There 
is  clearly  something  very  wrong  with  the  way 
health  care — the  business  of  health  care — is 
practiced  In  this  country. 

These  are  not  new  Issues.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Health  Sutxommittee  has  held  annual 
hearings  on  this  issue,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  and  others  have  issued 
nuoierous  reports  describing  the  problems  and 
Identifying  specific  solutions.  In  putting  to- 
gether this  legislation  we  have  also  consulted 
with  many  groups  including  the  GAO,  the 
HHS's  Office  of  Inspector  General,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  many  private  organiza- 
tions about  the  best  methods  for  attacking  this 
problem. 

Many  popular  publications  and  media 
sources  have  issued  articles  and  reports  atxjut 
health  care  waste  and  fraud.  Several  of  these 
have  included  advice  to  individuals  atx)ut  pre- 
venting fraud  and  waste.  Individuals  do  have 
a  vital  role  to  play,  but  it  must  be  acconv 
panied  by  effective,  coordinated  efforts  by  the 
Federal,  State,  and  private  sources  to  protect 
the  public  from  fraudulent  and  abusive  prac- 
tk:es. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  over  S800  billion 
we  spent  last  year  for  health  care  in  this  coun- 
try, up  to  10  percent  was  wasted  on  fraudulent 
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or  unnecessary  care.  It  appears  that  the 
abuses  are  getting  nxire  sophisticated,  more 
organized,  and  more  costly  each  year.  That  is 
why  we  need  a  coordinated  national  effort  to 
match  the  sophistication  of  those  who  are  vio- 
lating the  system.  Our  legislation  provkjes  just 
such  an  enharx:ed  role  for  the  inspector  gen- 
eral's office  in  coordinating  puWk:  and  private 
efforts  to  prevent  and  prosecute  fraud  and 
abuse.  Our  legislation  provides  additional  re- 
sources for  the  inspector  general's  offrce  to  re- 
verse the  relative  stagnation  in  funding,  which 
has  occurred  over  the  last  decade. 

In  some  cases  the  problems  are  with  health 
care  providers  who  are  stretching  or  breaking 
the  rules  of  the  system  by  falsely  billing  or 
providing  unnecessary  care.  If  this  were  a  chil- 
dren's game,  and  rules  were  merely  tieing 
stretched,  it  might  tie  OK.  However,  we  are 
talking  about  the  health,  lives,  and  economic 
security  of  260  million  Americans. 

Health  care  providers  hold  a  public  trust.  It 
should  be  clearty  noted  that  providers  includes 
all  types  of  health  care  workers,  from  physi- 
cians, to  nurses,  to  ambulance  companies,  to 
clink:al  labs.  I  believe  the  trust  emtiodied  in 
the  traditional  patient-doctor  relationship 
should  extend  to  all  health  care  provkjers.  The 
trust  people  place  in  health  providers  is  no 
less  sacred  than  the  public  trust  of  elected  of- 
ficials— both  are  entrusted  with  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  both  are  entrusted  with  bil- 
lions of  tax  dollars.  In  addition,  nobody  should 
think  that  merely  padding  bills  robs  only  the  in- 
surance company  and  not  the  individual.  In 
fact,  these  acts  of  fraud  hurt  indivkluals 
through  higher  copayments.  premiums,  and 
taxes. 

I  have  asked  myself,  "Is  there  any  reason 
why  health  care  providers  shoukJ  be  held  to 
any  less  of  a  standard?"  I  think  not.  That  is 
why  along  with  ttie  comprehensive  national  all- 
payer  antifraud  and  abuse  t)ill,  which  we  are 
introducing  today,  I  am  also  joining  Mr.  Stark 
in  cosponsoring  H.R.  345,  the  Comprehensive 
Physician  Ownership  and  Referral  Act  of 
1993. 

These  two  pieces  of  legislation  together  will 
help  ensure  that  health  care  dollars  are  used 
honestly  instead  of  lining  the  pockets  of  al- 
ready wealthy  health  care  entrepreneurs. 

Yesterday  the  Ways  and  Means  Health 
Subcommittee  hekJ  a  hearing  on  Issues  relat- 
ed to  all-payer  fraud  and  abuse.  I  look  forward 
to  soliciting  additional  ideas  from  the  wit- 
nesses, and  others,  in  order  to  further 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  assure  the  American 
taxpayers  that  their  money  and  tax  dollars  are 
t)eing  spent  on  health  care,  not  greed. 


MICROSOFT  ANTITRUST  ACTION 


HON.  MIKE  KRODLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9. 1993 

Mr.  KREIDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting 

into  the  Record  an  important  article  from  the 

March  8,  1993,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 

regarding    an    antitrust    action    being    taken 

against  Microsoft  by  the  FTC.  The  products 

created  by  Microsoft  are  crucial,  not  only  to 

the  economy  of  the  State  of  Washington,  but 
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to  the  United  States  in  the  mar1<ets  of  the 
world.  However,  some  competitors  have  ar- 
gued that  Microsoft  violated  antitrust  laws  in 
order  to  gain  an  advantage  in  the  computer 
marketplace.  The  FTC  t)egan  investigating  the 
matter  2  years  ago,  but,  in  all  this  time,  has 
been  unable  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the  alle- 
gations. The  author  of  this  article  suggests 
that  Microsoft's  success  has  tieen  due  to  its 
hard  work  arxj  careful  product  development, 
rather  than  unfair  marketplace  advantages.  In- 
deed, Microsoft  t^as  played  a  significant  role  in 
bringing  the  United  States  to  a  position  of  a 
dominance  in  the  worid  computer  marketplace. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  any  FTC  actions, 
taken  in  relation  to  this  case,  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  the  innovative  and  important  work  done  by 
Microsoft. 

An  Unwarranted  Antitrust  Case  Against 

Microsoft 

(By  T.R.  Reid) 

Something  fascinating  happened  a  few 
weeks  back  when  I  wrote  a  rave  review  in 
this  space  of  Borland's  great  new  spreadsheet 
program,  "Quattro  Pro  for  Windows."  Read- 
ers started  sending  letters  and  faxes  arguing 
that  Microsoft  Excel  is  better. 

The  comparative  merit  of  spreadsheet  pro- 
grams is  something  PC  buffs  can  and  will 
argue  about  forever.  1  still  think  I'm  right 
about  Q-Pro,  though  readers  made  some 
forceful  points.  The  fascinating  thing  about 
this  reaction,  however,  is  that  anybody  both- 
ered to  write  at  all.  Elxcel  wasn't  even  men- 
tioned in  the  column.  But  users  like  the 
Microsoft  Corp.  product  so  much  they  want- 
ed to  argue  its  merits. 

That  tells  you  an  awful  lot  about 
Microsoft,  doesn't  it?  Here's  a  company  that 
gets  to  know  its  customers  so  well  and  devel- 
ops its  products  so  carefully  that  people  are 
moved  to  send  unsolicited  fan  mail  about 
Microsoft  software  to  computer  columnists. 
It's  that  kind  of  dedication  and  skill  that 
has  made  Microsoft's  MS-DOS  and  Windows 
the  operating  environments  on  nearly  all  of 
the  personal  computers  in  the  world. 

Microsoft's  success  in  operating  environ- 
ments. In  turn,  has  been  a  key  reason  for 
other  U.S.  companies'  domination  of  the 
global  PC  hardware  and  software  markets. 
That's  what  makes  it  depressing  to  report 
that  the  U.S.  government  still  is  evidently 
pursuing  an  investigation  of  Microsoft  on 
antitrust  grounds. 

When  this  case  was  last  discussed,  it  was 
noted  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
staff  was  reportedly  talking  to  Microsoft's 
competitors,  including  WordPerfect.  Lotus. 
Borland  and  other  topnotch  software  compa- 
nies that  have  watched  in  despair  as 
Microsoft  produced  good  programs  at  prices 
low  enough  to  win  a  big  chunk  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

One  of  the  complaints  often  heard  is  that 
Microsoft  has  an  unfair  advantage  because  it 
makes  and  sells  operating  environments, 
like  DOS  and  Windows,  as  well  as  the  appli- 
cation programs  that  run  in  these  environ- 
ments. This  may  well  be  an  advantage,  but 
it's  one  that  Microsoft  earned.  Any  company 
could  have  written  a  program  like  Windows, 
but  Microsoft  was  the  one  that  actually  com- 
mitted the  huge  investment  and  the  thou- 
sands of  person-years  required  to  do  the  job. 
It  doesn't  seem  right  for  the  government  to 
punish  a  company  for  hard  work. 

Last  month,  according  to  numerous  leaks 
reported  in  the  trade  press,  the  FTC  commis- 
sioners met  for  their  crucial  vote  on  the 
case — and  couldn't  decide  whether  to  act. 
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The  key  vote  was  reportedly  2-to-2  on  a  mo- 
tion pushed  by  the  FTC  staff  to  issue  an  in- 
junction against  some  Microsoft  sales  prac- 
tices. 

You  might  think,  with  no  resolution  after 
more  than  two  years  of  digging,  that  the 
FTC  would  let  sleeping  dogs  He.  But  the  reg- 
ulators must  not  have  enough  to  keep  them 
busy,  so  the  case  against  Microsoft  will  drag 
on. 

This  tends  to  bring  to  mind  the  govern- 
ment's long  and  ill-fated  antitrust  pursuit  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corp.  back 
in  the  1970s.  This  cost  the  taxpayers — not  to 
mention  IBM— millions  of  dollars,  all  based 
on  the  theory  that  IBM  was  too  dominant  for 
others  to  compete  against.  This  belief  was 
already  doubtful,  with  competitors  popping 
up  in  new  computer  lines,  when  the  govern- 
ment ignominiously  dropped  the  case  after  13 
fruitless  years. 

Today,  of  course,  with  IBM  on  the  run  in  so 
many  product  lines,  it's  a  sad  joke  to  think 
of  the  company  as  too  dominant. 

Microsoft  right  now  is  a  terrific  company- 
smart,  hard-working,  adamantly  refusing  to 
sit  back  on  its  laurels.  But  Microsoft  is  no 
more  impregnable  than  Big  Blue  was.  You  al- 
ready can  see  the  beginnings  of  tough  com- 
petition for  the  next  generation  of  PCs:  the 
new  RISC  microprocessor  chips  various  com- 
panies are  producing  that  won't  necessarily 
use  MS-DOS;  the  competing  "environments" 
under  development  like  IBM's  OS/2,  the 
"Pink"  system  from  the  Apple  Computer 
Inc. -IBM  joint  venture.  Taligent  and 
NextStep.  the  brainchild  of  PC  industry  vi- 
sionary Steve  Jol)s. 

This  competition,  in  turn,  will  force 
Microsoft  to  make  needed  improvements  in 
Windows,  which  is  still  slow  and  surprisingly 
clunky  in  daily  use.  The  threat  of  competi- 
tion will  be  a  better  corrective  for  whatever 
ails  Microsoft  than  any  remedy  bureaucrats 
might  come  up  with. 

President  Clinton  is  looking  for  100.000 
government  jobs  to  eliminate.  He  might 
profitably  start  in  the  section  of  the  FTC 
where  a  lot  of  people  are  spending  their  days 
on  an  unnecessary  potential  legal  fight 
against  a  company  that  has  made  itself,  by 
dint  of  hard  work,  a  key  asset  for  the  United 
States  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 


PAYING  THE  POPULATION  PIPER 


HON.  LYNN  C.  WOOLSEY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1993 
Ms.   WOOLSEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   last  week 
Werner  Fornos,  preskJent  of  the  Population  In- 
stitute, testified  biefore  the  House  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  on  Intemational  Popu- 
lation and  Family  Planning  Priorities.  I  found 
his  testimony  both  prudent  arxJ  compelling, 
and  a  week  after  Mr.  Fornos  testified,  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  ex- 
pressed strong  support  for  his  recommenda- 
tions. I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

Paying  the  Population  Piper 
One  of  the  most  important  changes  Presi- 
dent Clinton  can  make  in  U.S.  foreign  piolicy 
is  relatively  inexpensive  and  redeems  a  cam- 
paign pledge.  He  should  immediately  restore 
full  funding  to  the  United  Nations  Popu- 
lation Fund. 

To   repair   this   broken   promise   America 
made    a    quarter-century    ago    would    cost 
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about  $100  million  a  year,  less  than  1  percent 
of  our  annual  foreign  aid  budget. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.N.  fund  was 
cut  off  by  the  Reagan  administration  in  1965 
because  some  U.N.  family  planning  funds 
were  spent  on  abortion  services.  U.S.  fund- 
ing, which  amounted  to  $46  million  that 
year,  was  never  restored.  The  Bush  adminis- 
tration killed  a  $15  million  appropriation 
last  summer. 

The  U.N.  Population  Fund  is  the  world's 
largest  multinational  provider  of  family 
planning  assistance  to  developing  countries, 
birthplace  for  92  million  of  the  100  million 
people  added  to  the  world  each  year.  More 
than  100  countries  support  the  fund,  and  the 
United  States  was  the  biggest  contributor 
from  the  fund's  founding  in  1967  until  1965. 
The  world's  population  is  5.5  billion.  If  cur- 
rent trends  continue,  that  numtier  could  dou- 
ble by  the  year  2050,  and  ultimately  grow  to 
14  billion — or  more. 

Nothing  is  more  intertwined  in  improving 
the  human  condition  than  limiting  popu- 
lation. President  Clinton  has  said  that  "the 
protection  of  the  environment— as  well  as 
the  daunting  challenges  of  development, 
human  rights,  refugees  and  world  health- 
are  all  related  to  the  vital  issue  of  popu- 
lation growth  .  .  .  The  Elarth's  resources  and 
delicate  ecosystems  are  straining  under  this 
unsustainable  burden." 

The  United  States,  Clinton  said,  can  "lead 
the  quest  for  sustainable  development  by 
supporting  efforts  to  stem  global  population 
growth." 

Family  planning  has  worked.  During  the 
last  20  years,  the  number  of  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  in  the  developing  world  using 
birth  control  increased  from  9  percent  to  50 
percent,  according  to  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion figures  cited  by  Werner  Fornos.  presi- 
dent of  the  Population  Institute,  in  testi- 
mony to  Congress  last  week.  And  during 
those  two  decades,  the  average  number  of 
births  per  woman  dropped  from  6.1  children 
to  3.9. 

Still,  half  the  world's  910.000  daily  concep- 
tions are  unplanned.  Fornos  said.  Much  edu- 
cation remains  to  be  done. 

Clinton  has  reversed  other  Reagan-Bush 
policies  based  on  politics.  including 
"ungaging"  federal  family  planning  clinics. 
He  should  do  it  again  on  population  funding. 

The  United  States  has  reneged  on  doing  its 
share  to  help  for  eight  years.  It's  time  we 
lived  up  to  our  worldwide  commitment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARTIN  C.  FAGA 


HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9. 1993 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  5, 
1993,  Martin  Faga  completed  30  years  of  out- 
standing Government  service  when  his  res- 
ignation as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  for  Space,  and  Director,  National  Re- 
connaissarice  Office  [NRO]  took  effect. 

Unless  you  served  on  ttie  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, or  perhaps  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Defense,  you  may  not  have 
known  Marty  Faga.  For  the  past  3V2  years, 
Marty  led  the  NRO,  an  organization  whose 
very  existence  had  been,  until  a  short  time 
ago,  highly  classified.  As  head  of  the  NRO, 
Marty  was  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the 
United  States  has  the  technological  capacity 
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to  produce  and  maintain  the  spacebome  and 
airborne  assets  needed  to  acquire  intelligence 
anywhere  around  the  worid.  That  intelligence 
is  used  to  support  such  activities  as  the  mon- 
itoring of  arms  control  agreements,  Indrcations 
and  warning,  and  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
military  operations. 

While  Director  of  the  NRO,  Marty  also 
served  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  for  Space,  a  position  in  which  he  was 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  Air  Force 
space  matters,  with  primary  emphasis  on  pd- 
k:y,  strategy,  and  planning.  In  addition  to  ad- 
vising the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  arxJ  tt>e 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  on  space  polk:ies, 
plans,  and  programs,  he  coordinated  relations 
t)etween  the  Air  Force  and  the  other  services, 
NASA,  and  the  executive  departments  respon- 
sible for  commercial  space  activities. 

The  members  and  staff  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  took  great  pride  in  Marty's  accom- 
plishments in  these  positions  kiecause  he  was 
one  of  our  own.  Marty  served  on  tt\e  staff  from 
1977  when  the  committee  was  established 
until  tie  left  for  the  executive  brarKh  In  1989. 
His  expertise  was  in  ttie  program  arxJ  budget 
area  and.  in  addition  to  mastering  the  details 
of  literally  hundreds  of  intelligence  activities, 
he  directed  the  program  arxJ  budget  authoriza- 
tion staff  for  5  years.  His  work  on  the  commit- 
tee was  unfailingly  thorough,  and  his  rec- 
ommendations always  objective.  Marty's  judg- 
ment was  respected  and  trusted  by  ttiose  wtx) 
served  on  the  committee.  I  can  think  of  no 
higher  compliment  to  pay  anyone  who  works 
on  a  congressional  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  arxJ  the  Natk>n 
have  tjenefited  significantly  from  Marty  Faga's 
service.  On  tjehalf  of  the  committee,  I  want  to 
wish  him  continued  success  as  he  directs  his 
talents  and  energies  toward  new  challeriges. 


THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
SPENDS  MILLIONS  ON  PARTIES 
AND  COCKTAILS 


HON.  PORTTVEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  a  month 
ago  President  Clinton  gave  his  State  of  the 
Union  address.  In  it  he  aptly  expressed  the 
need  to  reduce  the  deficit  with  both  spending 
cuts  and  tax  Increases. 

Since  the  speech,  I  have  received  countless 
letters  of  support  for  the  President's  plan  from 
my  constituents.  However,  many  have  also  ex- 
pressed their  concern  that  before  ttie  Federal 
Government  raises  taxes,  we  should  eliminate 
wasteful  spending. 

In  looking  through  the  Federal  Ijudget  for 
1993,  I  have  found  a  sizable  amount  of  Fed- 
eral spending  which  could  be  cut  with  no  pain 
to  tfie  taxpayer. 

This  is  the  58,775,775  we  spent  in  1993  for 
official  receptions  and  parties. 

These  funds  usually  appear  throughout  the 
budget  as,  "official  reception  and  representa- 
tional expenses." 

I  am  Including  in  the  RECORD  a  chart  of  the 
agerKies  which  receive  these  funds  so  tfiat 
my  colleagues  can  better  examine  how  this 
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nx>ney  is  being  spent.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
this  is  spending  we  can  no  longer  aflord. 

President  Clinton  has  already  proposed  cut- 
ting tjack  on  the  Federal  lotDbymg  deduction 
and  many  businesses  have  reduced  their  erv 
lertainment  arxl  expense  accounts  in  order  to 
remain  cornpetitive.  Corigress  should  do  no 
less. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  to  make 
sure  ttiat  these  Federal  codctails  are  not  irv 
eluded  in  the  1 994  budget. 

The  tat)le  of  Official  Reception  &  Represen- 
tational Funds  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  Appropna- 
tions  foHows: 
Official  Reception  &  Representational  Funds  in 

FYI993  Appropriations 
Federal  dollars  spent  on  all 
representational  and  re- 
ception funds  $8,775,775 

Federal  dollars  spent  on  re- 
ception and  representa- 
tional funds  overseas 1.967.000 

Commerce.  Justice.  State. 
Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agrencies: 
Department  of  Justice  ....  45.000 

Parole  Commission 1.000 

U.S.  Attorneys 8.000 

U.S.  Marshals  6.000 

FBI  45.000 

Drug  Enforcement 

Agency 45.000 

Immigrration  it  Natu- 
ralization Service  5.000 

Federal  Prison  System  6.000 

Ek]ual  Employment 

Opp.  Comm 2.500 

Fed.     Communications 

Commission  4,000 

Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission    2.000 

Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion    2.000 

Securities      and       Ex- 

chang:e  Commission  ..  3.000 
State  Justice  Institute  2,500 
Department      of      Com- 
merce   (official    enter- 
tainment)    3.000 

International  Trade 
Administration  (offi- 
cial      rppresentation 

expenses  abroad) 327.000 

Export  Administration 
(official  representa- 
tion expenses  abroad)  25.000 
U.S.  Travel  &  Tourism 
Administration  (offi- 
cial      representation 

expenses  abroad) 15.000 

Judiciary: 

Supreme  Court  10.000 

Administrative  Office  of 

U.S.  Courts  7.500 

Federal  Judicial  Center  ..  i.OOO 
U.S.  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion    1.000 

Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative   96.000 

Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration    3.500 

Department  of  State 
(representation  allow- 
ances)    4.900.000 

Diplomatic  emergencies 
(representation  ex- 

penses not  included  in 

total)  1.000.000 

International  Con- 
ferences and  Contin- 
gencies (representation 
expenses  not  included 
in  total)  200.000 
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Arms  Control  and 
Disarmerment  

Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  

International  Trade 
Commission  

USIA— domestic  (enter- 
tainment and  official 
receptions) 

USIA— abroad  (represen- 
tation expenses)  

Total 


Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations: 

Senate  Majority  Leader 
(representation  allow- 
ances)   

Senate  Minority  Leader 
(representation  allow- 
ances)   

Secretary  of  Senate  (ex- 
pense allowances)  

Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms 
(expense  allowances)  

Majority  Secretary  of 
State  (expense  allow- 
ances)   

Minority  Secretary  of  Sen- 
ate (expense  allowances) 

Speaker  of  the  House  (offi- 
cial expenses)  

House  Majority  Leader  (of- 
ficial expenses)  

House  Minority  Leader  (of- 
ficial expenses)  

House  Majority  Whip  (offi- 
cial expenses)  

House  Minority  Whip  (offi- 
cial expenses)  

Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration (interpar- 
liamentary receptions 
and  gratuities  to  heirs  of 
House  employees)  

House  Clerk  

House  Sergeant  at  Arms  .... 

Office  Technology  Assess- 
ment   

Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice    

Architect  of  the  Capitol  .... 

Library  of  Congress— in- 
centive awards 

Library  of  Congress — Over- 
seas Field  Office  

Government  Printing  Of- 
fice   

General  Accounting  Of- 
fice  

Total 

Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury: 

Dept.  of  the  Treasury  

Dept.  of  the  Treasury- 
international  

Federal  Crimes  Enforce- 
ment Network  

Fed.  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center 

Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  .... 

U.S.  Customs  Service  

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Secret  Service  

White  House  Office  (ofH- 
cial  entertainment)  

Official  Residence  of  the 
Vice  President 

Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  U.S 
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Federal    Elections   Com- 

100.000  mission  5.000 

General  Services  Admin- 

52.000  istration  5.000 

Office     of     Government 

2.500  Ethics  1.500 

Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement    2.500 

25,000  

301.500 
1.285.000  ToUl  .=:;^== 

Foreign  Operations: 
i.vM.Mo        Export-Import  Bank: 

Board  of  Directors  20.000 

Agency    for    International 
Development: 
(entertainment  expenses)  5.000 

(representation        allow- 

15.000  ances  abroad) 95.000 

Foreign    Military    Financ- 
ing Program: 

15.000        (entertainment) 2.000 

(representation        allow- 

3,000  ances)  50,000 

International       Military 
3.000            Education    and    Train- 
ing    50.000 

Inter-American    Founda- 

3.000  tion  2.000 

Peace  Corps  4.000 

3.000        Trade   and   Development 

Program  2.000 

25.000  

Total 230.000 

10.000  =^^==^^ 

Agriculture.    Rural    Devel- 
10,000  opment,  FDA.  and  Re- 

lated  Agencies: 
5.000        Office  of  the  Secretary  ..  8.000 

Office  of  Dept.  Secretary.  3.000 

5.000        Fed.       Crop       Insurance 

Corp 700 

Ag.    Conservation    Prog. 

(for  displays  and  exhib- 

its  at  State,  interstate. 

nnn  *"**  international  fairs 

1,000  within  the  U.S.  not  in- 

.     5**  eluded  in  total) 15.000 

I  Foreign  Agricultural 

'STO  Service  125,000 

Office     of    International 

t'nnn  Cooperation  3.000 

1.000        Commodity  Futures 

Trading  Commission  ...  700 

5.000        Farm  Credit  Administra- 

12.000  "°"  L^ 

2.500  '^°"'' '^^-^ 

7  nno     ^^-  HUD.  and  Independent 

'JZZ  Agencies: 

764  000        Dept.  of  Veterans  Affairs  25.000 
'             Department    of    Housing 
and      Urlmn      Develop- 
ment    7.000 

Independent  agencies: 
25.000        Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Commission  500 

73.000        Cemeterial  Expenses. 

Army  i.ooo 

4.000        Environmental      Protec- 

^nnn  tlon  Agcncy  6.000 

^O"'     Executive    Office    of    the 

President: 
lO.OOO        Council       on       Environ- 

290™  mental  Quality  875 

7o"tnn        National  Space  Council  ..  i.OOO 

12.500        Office     of    Science     and 

Technology  Policy 2,500 

20.000        Federal  Emergency  Man- 

agement  Agency  2.500 

90.000        Federal  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration  35.000 
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U.S.  Antarctic  Research 
Activities  

National    Science    Foun- 
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2.500 


Executive  Officer  of  D.C. 
Courts 


dation  

Selective  Service  System 

6.000 
1.000 

Total 

90.875 

Departments      of     Labor, 
Education,  Health  and 
Human    Services,    and 
Related  Agencies: 

Dept.      of     Health     and 
Human  Services 

37  000 

Dept.  of  Education  

7500 

Dept.  of  Labor  

7  500 

Fed.  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  

National            Mediation 
Board  

2.500 
2.500 

Total  (Note:  "no  funds 
made  available  to  the 
Corporation  of  Public 
Broadcasting  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to 
pay  for  receptions, 
parties,  or  similar 
forms  of  entertain- 
ment for  government 
officials  or  employ- 
ees")   


Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Related 
Agencies: 

Dept.  of  Transportation 

National   Transportation 
Safety  Board  

Interstate          Commerce 
Commission  

Par.rt.ma    Canal    Commis- 
sion—Board   

Panama   Canal    Commis- 
sion—Secretary   

Panama   Canal    Commis- 
sion— Administration  .. 

ToUl 


57.000 


40.000 
1.000 
1.500 

11.000 
5.000 

30.000 


88.500 


Energy  and  Water: 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Chief  Engineers  

5.000 

Department  of  Energy  .... 

35.000 

Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration Fund  

3  000 

Western  Area  Power  Ad- 
ministration   

1  500 

Federal     Energy     Regu- 
latory Commission  

3,000 

Total 

47,500 

District  of  Columbia: 

Mayor  

2.500 

Chairman  of  City  Council 

2.500 

City  Administrator  

2.500 

Chief  Judge,  D.C.  Court 
of  Appeals 

1  500 

Chief     Judge.     Superior 
Court  

1.500 

Total 


1.500 


12.000 


Dept.  of  Interior  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies; 
Office  of  the  Secretary  ... 

Dept.  of  Defense: 
Court    of    Military    Ap- 
peals     (representation 
expanses)  


7.500 


2.500 


Military  Construction  0 

Except  where  noted,   the  amounts  listed  are  for 
■official  reception  and  representation  expenses.  " 


ISSUES  ON  AGING 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1993 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  comments 
and  insights  of  Harvey  Finkelstein,  president/ 
CEO  of  the  Jewish  Home  and  Hospital  for 
Aged,  in  New  York.  Mr.  Finkelstein  offers 
some  constructive  suggestions  for  the  financ- 
ing of  tong-term  health  care.  I  am  certain  that 
his  ideas  will  surface  again  in  our  continuing 
dialog  on  health  care  reform  in  the  coming 
months. 

Issues  on  aging— an  Open  Letter  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress 

Dear  Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen OF  THE  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  United  States  Senate:  The  heat 
and  rhetoric  of  the  national  elections  are  be- 
hind us  and  the  people  have  spoken.  The 
challenges  facing  the  Administration  and 
Congress  are  great.  The  electorate  has  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  healthcare  is  one  of 
this  nation's  most  pressing  issues.  And.  no- 
where is  the  need  more  pressing  than  among 
the  elderly.  There  are  31  million  Americans 
over  age  65.  and  the  numbers  will  increase 
dramatically  in  the  years  to  come. 

Two  things  have  been  happening  simulta- 
neously: The  number  of  people  needing 
longterm  care  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the 
costs  for  such  care  are  growing  dramatically. 

To  avoid  a  crisis  it  is  urgent  to  explore 
new  alternatives  in  addressing  longterm  care 
needs.  It  is  equally  important  to  create  fresh 
approaches  in  providing  the  funding  for  that 
care. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  proposals 
have  been  made  to  change  the  way  govern- 
ment pays  for  longterm  care.  These  range 
from  simple  tinkering  with  existing  systems, 
to  creating  radically  new  structures. 

Based  on  long  years  of  hands-on  experience 
and  the  realities  of  the  world  of  longterm 
healthcare.  I  offer  these  suggestions. 

Let's  start  with  Medicare.  Most  seniors 
learn  too  late  that  Medicare  doesn't  cover 
most  of  the  costs  of  nursing  home  care.  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  should  be  integrated  to 
provide  comprehensive  services  at  home,  in 
outpatient  programs  and  in  the  nursing 
home.  This  integration  would  result  in  im- 
pressive savings  and  would  serve  all  persons 
in  need. 

I  also  urge  you  to  eliminate  the  discrimi- 
nating practices  against  Alzheimer's  pa- 
tients who  are  currently  not  covered  under 
Medicare.  More  funding  is  needed  to  conduct 
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vital  research  in  finding  the  cause,  the  cure 
and  the  prevention  of  this  fatal  disease, 
which  afflict  4  million  Americans — creating 
despair  and  imposing  intolerable  financial 
burdens  on  the  millions  of  family  members 
of  these  victims. 

Touching  on  another  matter,  the  supply  of 
doctors  trained  in  geriatric  medicine  is  woe- 
fully inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's 
seniors.  All  nursing  facilities  should  be  en- 
couraged to  affiliate  with  medical  schools  or 
teaching  hospitals,  similar  to  the  Jewish 
Home's  affiliation  with  the  Mount  Sinai 
School  of  Medicine. 

The  training  of  medical  students  and  grad- 
uate physicians  is  necessary  to  provide  the 
medical  expertise  and  leadership  for  tomor- 
rows  nursing  homes  and  hospitals  and  geri- 
atric outpatient  programs. 

Here  are  some  other  promising  concepts 
for  consideration: 

Tax  changes — deductions  and  tax  credits  to 
encourage  families  to  care  for  an  impaired 
parent  or  relative. 

Establishing  tax-deferred  Individual 
Health  Insurance  accounts — similar  to  exist- 
ing IRAs. 

Deregulation— to  remove  the  extraordinary 
burden  of  paperwork  on  nursing  home  staff. 
This  would  free  the  staff  to  provide  more 
"hands-on"  care. 

Creating  conditions  to  help  employers  in- 
clude certain  long-term  care  benefits  as  part 
of  their  employee  fringe  benefits. 

New  or  revised  laws  to  encourage  such  in- 
novations as  home  equity  conversions  or  so- 
called  reverse  annuity  mortgages  to  provide 
the  cash  needed  to  pay  for  services. 

As  America  ages,  we  must  find  the  way  to 
provide  and  finance  high  quality  care,  toth 
in  the  community  and  in  our  longterm  care 
facilities.  No  older  person  should  be  forgot- 
ten or  abandoned  by  our  society. 
Respectfully. 

Harvey  Finkexstein. 

President/CEO. 
The  Jexvish  Home  and  Hospital  for  Aged. 

The  Jewish  Home  & 
Hospital  For  Aged, 
New  York.  NY,  February  8,  1993. 
Hon.  John  Sheiner. 
Office  of  Congressman  Charles  Rangel, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Sheiner:  Emile  Milme  suggested 
that  I  write  to  you. 

I  am  enclosing  a  tear  sheet  from  our  maga- 
zine. Vim  &  Vigor,  as  well  as  the  mag^azlne 
itself.  The  Congressman  is  on  the  mailing 
list. 

We  believe  that  the  open  letter  from  our 
chief  executive  officer  gets  right  to  the  heart 
of  one  of  our  most  pressing  healthcare  is- 
sues. 

We  know,  of  course,  of  Congressman  Ran- 
gel's  outstanding  position  on  healthcare  is- 
sues, and  ask  that  he  do  us  the  honor  of  read- 
ing Mr.  Finkelstein's  comments  into  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Ed  Silverman. 
Deputy  Director,  External  Affairs. 
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VIEWS  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  PRESI- 
DENT CLINTON'S  DEFENSE 
BUDGET  PLAN 


HON.  FIOYD  SPENCE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1993 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to 
keep  my  colleagues  apprised  of  important  de- 
fense issues.  I  woukj  like  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing letter  that  I  sent  to  Chairman  Sabo,  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  on  my  views  and 
estimates  of  President  Clinton's  fiscal  year 
1 994-98  defense  budget  plan. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington.  DC.  March  5. 1993. 
Hon.  Martin  Olav  Sabo, 
Chairman.  Budget  Committee.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Consistent  with  the 
Budget  Act  and  your  letter  of  February  18, 
1993,  I  am  providing  to  you  and  your  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Budget  Committee  my 
"views  and  estimates"  of  President  Clinton's 
fiscal  year  1994-1998  defense  plan. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  with  the  acceler- 
ated schedule  that  the  Budget  Committee 
appears  to  be  operating  under.  In  your  letter, 
you  attribute  the  hurried  schedule  to  "con- 
cern about  the  economy",  yet  last  week  the 
Commerce  Department  reported  that  the 
economy  grew  at  a  rate  of  4.8%  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1992,  the  best  quarterly 
performance  in  five  years.  This  performance 
means  that  the  economy's  4.1%  rate  of 
growth  during  the  second  half  of  the  last 
year  was  almost  twice  that  of  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  As  such,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  economic  situation  justifies  considering 
a  budget  resolution  before  the  President  has 
even  submitted  his  budget  request. 

In  so  much  as  President  Clinton's  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1993,  presentation  "A  Vision  for 
Change  in  America"  provides  few  details  be- 
yond top-line  spending  figures,  only  general 
otiservations  are  possible.  However,  in  order 
to  put  the  President's  five-year  plan  to  cut 
the  defense  budget  by  $127  billion  in  budget 
authority  (BA)  and  $112  billion  in  outlays 
into  proper  context,  it  is  imperative  to  first 
understand  the  impact  that  eight  consecu- 
tive years  (FY  1966-93)  of  real  decline  in  de- 
fense spending  has  already  had  on  the  U.S. 
military. 

To  date,  since  the  Reagan-Bush  defense 
build-down  began  in  F'y  1986,  defense  budget 
authority  has  declined  by  27%  in  real  terms. 
Had  President  Bush's  FY  1994-97  defense  plan 
been  implemented,  the  real  decline  in  de- 
fense spending  would  have  amounted  to  32%. 
Based  on  preliminary  data,  real  decline  in 
defense  spending  from  FY  1986-97  under 
President  Clinton's  proposal  could  approxi- 
mate 45%.  Under  either  of  the  Bush  or  Clin- 
ton plans,  by  FY  1997  defense  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  GDP  will  be  at  its  lowest  level 
since  before  World  War  II. 

While  President  Clinton  promises  that  his 
stimulus  package  will  create  500.000  jobs  over 
the  next  two  years,  DoD  has  put  530,000  ac- 
tive duty,  reserve,  and  civilian  personnel  out 
of  work  since  1968.  Last  year  alone,  DOD  cut 
178,000  active  duty  personnel.  When  you  con- 
sider dependents,  the  numt>er  of  individuals 
impacted  by  these  cuts  easily  doubles  or  tri- 
ples. To  put  these  personnel  figures  in  a  com- 
parative context,  the  Hnancial  markets 
shook  following  General  Motors'  December 
1991  announcement  that  it  would  lay-off 
75,000  personnel  over  a  four-year  period. 
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Estimates  of  private  sector  defense-related 
lay-offs  (direct  only)  resulting  from  the 
Reagan-Bush  build-down  of  the  last  six  years 
approaches  1  million.  These  industry  figures 
reflect,  at  least  in  part,  the  fact  that  funding 
for  the  procurement  of  weapons  systems  has 
declined  by  57%  since  1965.  For  example.  Sec- 
retary Cheney  alone  proposed  termination  of 
129  weapon  systems. 

During  the  last  four  years.  Base  Closure 
Commissions  have  recommended  the  closure 
or  realignment  of  172  domestic  bases,  almost 
10%  of  DOD's  domestic  base  infrastructure. 
We  anticipate  significant  additional  closures 
of  domestic  t)ases  this  year  and  in  1995.  Over- 
seas, in  the  last  three  years  DoD  has  an- 
nounced it  will  end  or  reduce  operations  at 
661  installations,  representing  approximately 
40%  of  its  overseas  base  infrastructure.  Since 
1990.  the  U.S.  military  endstrength  in  Europe 
has  been  cut  by  almost  50%,  from  314,000  to 
approximately  171,000.  It  seems  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  U.S.  troop  strength  in  Eu- 
rope will  continue  to  drop  to  100,000  or  less 
under  President  Clinton.  In  the  Pacific,  the 
U.S.  is  already  implementing  a  25%  troop  re- 
duction by  1995. 

Despite  the  build-down,  U.S.  military 
forces  have  l>een  continuously  called  upon  to 
serve  around  the  world  as  well  as  here  at 
home  in  an  expanding  number  of  combat,  cri- 
sis-response, humanitarian  relief  and  domes- 
tic disaster  relief  missions.  The  post  Cold 
War  world  is  not  necessarily  a  peaceful  one. 
As  former  CIA  Director  Bob  Gates  has  testi- 
fied, "History  is  not  over.  It  simply  has  been 
frozen  and  is  now  thawing  with  a  venge- 
ance." 

Since  the  Reagan-Bush  build-down  began, 
U.S.  forces  have  been  employed  in:  resolving 
the  Achille  Lauro  hijacking,  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra  several  times.  Operation  El  Dorado 
Canyon  over  Libya.  Operation  Blast  Furnace 
in  Bolivia.  Operation  Earnest  Will  escorting 
oil  tankers  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  at- 
tempted coup  in  the  Philippines.  Operation 
Just  Cause  in  Panama.  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Storm  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Oper- 
ation Southern  Watch  in  southern  Iraq.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  period.  U.S.  forces  have 
also  conducted  multi-faceted  counter-narcot- 
ics operations.  More  recently,  U.S.  military 
forces  have  t>een  called  on  to  evacuate  U.S. 
citizens  and  friendly  foreign  nationals  from 
Somalia,  Liberia  and  Zaire.  Finally.  U.S. 
forces  have  also  been  deployed  as  part  of  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force  in  the 
Sinai  for  over  a  decade. 

In  providing  humanitarian  relief.  U.S. 
military  forces  have  been  involved  in  north- 
ern Iraq.  Bangladesh,  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  the  Philippines.  Haiti/Cuba.  America 
Samoa,  Somalia  and  Bosnia  during  just  the 
last  three  years.  Here  at  home,  U.S.  troops 
assisted  with  disaster  relief  following  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake,  the  Exxon  Valdez 
oil  spill  in  Alaska,  the  Los  Angeles  riots. 
Hurricane  Hugo,  Hurricane  Andrew,  Hurri- 
cane Iniki  and  Typhoon  Omar.  Moreover, 
DoD  annually  provides  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  help  fight  forest  fires  throughout 
the  United  States. 

It  was  in  this  context  of  DoD's  expanding 
missions  and  declining  budgets  that  Can- 
didate Clinton  announced  in  1992  his  proposal 
to  cut  defense  S60  billion  (BA)  more  than 
President  Bush  by  FY  1997.  At  the  time  Can- 
didate Clinton  made  this  proposal.  President 
Bush  had  already  proposed  a  $50  billion  budg- 
et authority  and  $41  billion  outlay  reduction 
in  his  six-year  (FY  1992-97)  defense  plan. 

Therefore.  President  Clinton's  February  17. 
1993.  proposal  to  cut  defense  budget  author- 
ity by  $127  billion  and  outlays  by  $112  billion 
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shocked  me.  In  less  than  one  year.  President 
Clinton  had  more  than  doubled  Candidate 
Clinton's  proposal.  Unlike  Candidate  Clin- 
ton. President  Clinton  also  included  an  out- 
lay cut  of  $112  billion,  the  impact  of  which 
could  be  staggering.  Moreover,  because  the 
"Bush  adjusted  baseline"  is  $35  billion  (BA) 
and  $8  billion  (O)  below  the  FY  1994-98  Bush 
defense  plan  (submitted  in  January  1993).  the 
actual  cuts  are  even  deeper. 

I  am  concerned  about  level  of  military  ca- 
pability U.S.  forces  will  be  left  with  under 
President  Clinton's  proposal.  It  has  been 
widely  acknowledged  by  the  media  and  pun- 
dits alike  that  President  Clinton  has  been 
hoping  to  downsize  the  military  consistent 
with  then-Chairman,  now  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Aspin's  so-called  force  structure  "Op- 
tion C".  Although  Chairman  Aspin  never  for- 
mally presented  his  force  structure  options 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  delib- 
eration, he  did  brief  them  to  the  Budget 
Committee  early  last  year. 

You  will  recall  that  l>eyond  the  so-called 
"Defense  Foundation"  of  nuclear  deterrence. 
U.S.  territorial  defense,  reduced  overseas 
presence,  special  operations  forces,  force 
modernization  (including  lift),  a  robust  in- 
dustrial base  and  protection  of  readiness.  Op- 
tion C  was  to  provide  U.S.  forces  sufficient 
size  and  capability  to  simultaneously  con- 
duct a  Desert  Storm-like  operation,  an  air 
campaign  in  defense  of  South  Korea,  and  a 
Panama-sized  contingency,  all  the  while 
maintaining  a  large  enough  rotation  base  of 
forces  to  allow  for  long-term  deployments. 
At  the  time.  Secretary  Aspin  estimated  that 
his  Option  C  capability  could  be  provided  for 
approximately  $48  billion  (BA)  less  than  pro- 
posed by  President  Bush  for  FY  1993-97.  This 
was  tantamount  to  a  doubling  of  the  $50  bil- 
lion (BA)  cuts  President  Bush  had  already 
incorporated  into  his  FY  1992-97  defense 
plan.  The  FY  1997  top-line  defense  spending 
figure  associated  with  Option  C  was  $270  bil- 
lion (BA— in  current  year  dollars). 

President  Clinton's  five  year.  $127  billion 
(BA)  cut.  or  four  year  $88  billion  (BA)  cut,  is 
two  to  three  times  deeper  than  cuts  envisioned 
under  Option  C.  President  Clinton's  FY  1997 
top-line  defense  spending  figure  is  $249  bil- 
lion (BA— current  year  dollars),  not  $270  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  the  Clinton  $249  billion  FY  1997 
defense  top-line  spending  figure  is  more  in 
line  with  another  of  Secretary  Aspin's  force 
structure  options — the  less  capable  Option  B. 

Relative  to  Option  C.  U.S.  forces  under  Op- 
tion B  would  be  capable  of  conducting  two, 
not  three,  of  the  contingency  operations  dis- 
cussed above  and  would  not  be  robust  enough 
to  provide  a  rotation  base  to  allow  for  long- 
term  overseas  deployments  in  time  of  con- 
flict. As  for  specific  forces  relative  to  Option 
C,  Option  B  provided:  one  less  active  Army 
division,  four  less  Army  National  Guard  divi- 
sions, two  fewer  active  Air  Force  wings,  two 
fewer  Air  National  Guard  wings,  and  50  fewer 
Navy  ships,  including  four  fewer  aircraft  car- 
riers. It  would  appear  that  President  Clin- 
ton's Option  C  rhetoric  may  be  masking  a 
much  smaller,  far  less  capable  Option  B  force 
structure.  Of  course,  since  none  of  us  has 
seen  the  details  of  President  Clinton's  FY 
1994-98  defense  plan,  definitive  conclusions 
remain  elusive. 

Even  lacking  the  specific  details  of  the 
Clinton  budget,  the  magnitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  cuts,  the  extremely  high  out- 
lay cut  relative  to  the  budget  authority  cut, 
and  the  short  time  frame  (FY  1994-98)  within 
which  these  cuts  will  be  implemented  allows 
me  to  make  several  general  otiservations. 

The  only  way  I  can  envision  achieving  the 
level  of  proposed  outlay  savings  is  to  dra- 


matically cut  the  fast-spending  accounts 
within  the  DoD  budget — i.e..  personnel  and/ 
or  operations  and  maintenance/readiness.  If 
the  cuts  are  focused  on  the  personnel  ac- 
counts, it  is  not  clear  that  the  FYesident  will 
be  able  to  keep  his  promise  of  maintaining 
an  active  duty  force  of  1.4  million  (down 
from  the  Bush  Base  Force  of  1.6  million).  In 
light  of  the  increasing  variety  of  costly 
early-out  incentive  programs,  the  tradi- 
tional level  of  savings  associated  with  per- 
sonnel cuts  will  be  reduced — i.e..  paying  peo- 
ple to  get  out  costs  money.  Heavy  reliance 
on  personnel  cuts  to  meet  an  outlay  target 
may  therefore  require  even  deeper 
endstrength  reductions  than  initially  envi- 
sioned. How  much  deeper  reserve  component 
and  civilian  personnel  would  have  to  be  cut 
is  unclear  at  this  time. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  avoid  "breaking" 
the  all-volunteer  force  if  we  subject  it  to  the 
cutbacks  under  consideration  remains  to  be 
seen.  President  Clinton's  suggestion  that 
military  personnel  accept  a  piay  freeze  in  FY 
1994  and  be  given  cost  of  living  adjustments 
below  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  outyears 
will  not  help. 

If  President  Clinton  is  committed  to  his 
five  year  budget  plan  and  an  active  duty 
force  of  not  less  than  1.4  million,  all  other 
accounts  in  the  defense  budget  will  inevi- 
tably face  large  reductions.  Single  accounts 
could  lie  subjected  to  cuts  larger  than  the  $7 
billion  (BA)  the  Congress  reduced  the  entire 
DoD  budget  request  in  FY  1993.  Potentially 
debilitating  cuts  in  the  readiness  accounts 
could  threaten  a  return  to  the  "hollow  mili- 
tary" of  the  1970'8.  while  cuts  in  the  force 
modernization  accounts — accounts  that  have 
already  been  dramatically  scaled-back  under 
President  Bush — could  threaten  the  techno- 
logical "edge"  that  President  Clinton  has 
vowed  to  maintain.  At  a  minimum,  such  cuts 
will  mean  ever  growing  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed defense  workers  and,  over  the  long- 
term,  a  loss  of  critical  defense  engineering 
and  manufacturing  skills  that  no  "conver- 
sion" program  can  preserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  easy  ways  to 
cut  defense  after  the  last  eight  years  of 
down-sizing.  For  the  most  part,  the  "fat"  has 
long  since  disappeared  and  we  are  now  cut- 
ting into  the  "muscle"  of  our  military 
forces — people  and  readiness. 

Accordingly.  I  am  unable  to  support  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  FY  1994-98  defense  plan.  On 
the  heels  of  the  significant  down-sizing  and 
restructuring  our  military  has  already  gone 
through  under  President  Reagan  and  Bush. 
President  Clinton's  five  year  plan  cuts  too 
deeply  and  too  rapidly. 
Sincerely. 

Flovd  D.  Spence, 
Ranking  Republican. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


THE  INDIAN  TRIBAL  JUSTICE  ACT 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

of  new  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9. 1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act.  This 
legislation  provides  for  the  amelioration  of  trib- 
al justice  systems  and  the  improvement  of  trib- 
al courts.  One  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
Indian  law  is  that  Indian  tribes  retain  any  arxl 
all  sovereignty  that  is  not  specifically  divested 
by  the  Congress.  One  fundamental  exercise  of 
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sovereignty  is  the  ability  of  tribes  to  administer 
justice  on  tribal  lands.  In  1968,  the  Congress 
ensured  that  tribal  justice  systems  would  oper- 
ate into  perpetuity  by  passing  the  Indian  Civil 
Rights  Act.  In  the  I02d  Congress,  we  affirmed 
the  right  of  tribes  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
all  Indians  by  enacting  Public  Law  102-137 
which  the  President  signed  on  October  28. 
1991. 

The  funding  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  for  the  operation  of  tribal  courts  is 
perennially  inadequate.  These  funds  must 
support  the  personnel  and  administrative  costs 
for  the  operation  of  133  tribal  courts  and  22 
courts  of  Indian  offenses.  The  operation  of  a 
tribal  judicial  system  includes  the  need  for  pro- 
bation services,  child  counselors,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  legal  research  capacities.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  continued  to  pro- 
pose reductions  in  the  face  of  increasing  num- 
bers of  tribal  court  cases  as  well  as  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  tribal  courts.  Finally,  the 
funding  made  available  to  Indian  tribes  for 
their  judicial  systems  is  not  based  on  need  but 
rather  the  funds  are  based  on  historic  funding 
levels. 

After  much  deliberation  over  the  last  few 
years,  a  cxinsensus  has  developed  among 
tribes  on  two  matters  concerning  tribal  courts. 
First,  tribal  justice  systems  are  underfunded. 
Secorxj,  many  tribes  seek  to  form  some  sort 
of  tribally  chartered  judicial  conference.  The 
bill  provi<jes  for  these  two  concerns. 

First,  it  provides  for  the  elevation  of  tribal 
courts  to  an  office  in  the  BIA.  The  Office  of 
Tribal  Justice  shall  be  responsible  for  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  development,  enhancement, 
and  continuing  operation  of  tribal  judicial  sys- 
tems, for  providing  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  tribal  judicial  systems  and  to  con- 
duct research  and  study  the  operation  of  tribal 
judicial  systems.  The  office  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  provision  of  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  any  Indian  tribe  upon  request. 
The  office  shall  establish  an  information  clear- 
inghouse on  tribal  judicial  systems  which  shall 
include  information  on  tribal  court  personnel, 
funding,  tribal  codes,  and  court  decisions. 

The  office  is  authorized  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  conditions  of  tribal  judicial  systems  to  de- 
termine resources  needed  to  provide  for  expe- 
ditious and  effective  administration  of  justice. 
This  survey  will  be  conducted  with  the  active 
participation  of  Indian  tribes.  Indian  tribes  shall 
review  and  make  recommerxjations  regarding 
the  findings  of  the  survey  prior  to  final  publica- 
tion of  the  survey.  The  office  shall  report  its 
findings  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress. 

The  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act  provides  for 
base  support  funding  to  tribal  judk:ial  systems 
based  on  objective  criteria.  It  would  also  re- 
quire the  office  with  the  participation  of  Indian 
tribes  to  develop  a  funding  formula  which  con- 
siders funding  needs  based  on  objective  cri- 
teria. 

Second,  it  allows  tribally  charted  judicial 
conferences  to  contract  for  funding  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  under  the  Indian  Self 
Determination  Act.  This  bold  new  concept  al- 
lows tribes,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  form  judi- 
cial conferences  based  on  their  own  sov- 
ereignty. Once  tribes  form  conferences,  the 
conference  becomes  eligible  to  contract  for  all 
BIA  funding  for  tribal  courts  that  normally  fksws 
to  individual  tribes.  I  stress  tfnat  this  is  vol- 
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untary  and  tribes  choosing  not  to  join  a  corv 
ference  may  either  continue  to  receive  serv- 
ices directly  from  the  BIA  or  enter  into  their 
own  638  contract  with  the  Bureau. 

The  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act  authorizes  S7 
million  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1 994 
through  2000  for  the  programs  administered 
by  the  Office  of  Tribal  Justkie.  It  authorizes 
S50  million  for  fiscal  years  1 994  through  2000 
to  provide  base  support  funding  to  tribal  judi- 
cial systems  for  fiscal  years  1994  through 
2000.  The  bill  provides  $500,000  for  fiscal 
years  1994  through  2000  for  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Office  of  Tribal  Justrce.  Fi- 
nally, it  provides  S500,000  for  fiscal  years 
1994  through  2000  for  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  tribal  judicial  confererx^s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tribes  clearty  have  the  right 
and  authority  to  operate  justice  systems.  The 
United  States  clearty  has  the  trust  responsibil- 
ity to  ensure  that  ttiese  tribal  justice  systems 
are  property  funded  and  provided  with  the 
proper  technk:al  assistarx;e.  The  tribes  have 
shown  for  years  tfiat  they  are  capable  of  oper- 
ating successful  court  systems  on  stxiestring 
budgets.  Now,  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  these  courts  receive  the  funding  levels 
equal  to  the  great  task  with  which  they  are 
charged — the  dispensation  of  fair  and  equal 
justice  for  Indian  country. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Native  Amerrcan  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 
will  be  hoWing  hearings  on  this  important 
measure.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  JAMES  MICHAEL 
KEHOE 


HON.  BART  STUPAK 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1993 

Mr.  STUPAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  James  Michael  Kehoe  of 
Menominee,  Ml.  Mr.  Kehoe  is  one  of  ttie  last 
true  New  Deal  Democrats. 

James  Kehoe  was  bom  on  March  5.  1898, 
in  Menominee.  He  attended  Menominee  High 
School  through  the  10th  grade.  In  1915,  at 
age  17,  James  took  a  job  at  the  Richardson 
Shoe  factory;  a  job  that  paid  7  cents  an  tx)ur. 
From  1916  until  1930,  he  was  a  cashier  for 
the  Carpenter  Cook  Co. 

Like  so  many  people,  however,  his  life 
changed  with  the  onslaught  of  the  Great  De- 
pression, and  the  compassion  of  the  Roo- 
sevelt administration.  In  1933,  charged  by 
President  Roosevelt's  aggressive  programs 
under  the  New  Deal,  James  began  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  Office  for  Menominee 
County.  Later  he  took  over  the  County  Welfare 
Administration  and  the  WPA. 

He  entered  the  U.S.  Army  in  1942  to  defend 
his  country  against  the  aggression  in  Europe 
and  served  with  distinction  until  his  honoratjie 
discharge. 

From  the  time  of  his  discharge  until  1970, 
James  worked  for  several  different  companies 
in  northern  Michigan,  usually  as  office  man- 
ager. Amazingly  enough,  he  always  balanced 
his  work  in  private  enterprise  with  his  fascina- 
tion and  dedication  in  the  arena  of  public  serv- 
ice. 
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In  1932,  he  was  elected  alderman  of  the 
seventh  ward  in  Menominee  County.  He 
served  two  terms  in  this  post.  Following  this, 
he  sen/ed  as  chief  supervisor  on  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  until  1948.  In  1948, 
James  was  elected  mayor  of  Menominee.  He 
was  reelected  to  his  second  term  in  1 950  and 
served  until  1954.  From  1953  until  1972.  he 
sen/ed  on  the  Selective  Service  Board.  All  in 
all,  Jim  ran  for  public  office  14  times  pxisting 
J  record  of  7  and  7;  a  record  which  I  dare  say 
would  make  many  of  my  colleagues  jealous. 

Today,  I  wish  join  his  wife  Jeanette,  his 
three  sons,  and  his  nine  grandchildren  on  con- 
gratulating Jim  on  a  fine  career,  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  dedication  to  Menominee,  Ml,  a 
place  which  will  forever  bear  his  mark. 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  SAFETY 
TELECOMMUNICATORS  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  .MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9. 1993 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  House  Joint  Resolution 
1 38,  to  designate  the  week  beginning  April  1 2, 
1993,  as  "National  Public  Safety  Telecommu- 
nicators  Week."  This  resolution  will  honor  the 
thousands  of  public  safety  officers  and  em- 
ployees whose  job  it  is  to  coordinate,  dispatch, 
and  facilitate  the  execution  of  law  enforcement 
arxJ  emergency  response  activities  in  all  of  our 
districts. 

Every  day.  Americans  place  over  one  million 
calls  to  the  911  services.  Public  safety  tele- 
communicators  swiftly  and  efficiently  direct  the 
appropriate  law  enforcement,  medical,  rescue, 
and  firefighting  teams  so  that  emergency  serv- 
ices can  respond  promptly.  The  daily  regimen 
of  these  public  safety  officers  is  filled  with  life- 
or-death  crisis  situations  to  which  tfiey  must 
respond  calmly,  confidently,  and  with  the  ut- 
most precision.  An  untold  number  of  Ameri- 
cans owe  tfieir  lives  to  the  heroic  efforts  of 
these  safety  officers,  yet  public  safety  tele- 
communicators  are  virtually  anonymous,  work- 
ing behind  the  scenes  with  little  public  recogni- 
tion for  the  tremendous  value  of  their  service. 

Last  year.  Congress  showed  its  appreciation 
for  public  safety  telecommunicators  by  passing 
and  enacting  House  Joint  Resolution  284. 
which  designated  the  second  week  of  April  as 
"National  Public  Safety  Telecommunicators 
Week."  This  resolution  not  only  heightens  the 
pubic  awareness  of  the  lifesaving  communk:a- 
tions  services  provided  by  public  safety  tele- 
communicators. it  also  recognizes  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Associated  Public-Safety  Commu- 
nications Officers  [APCO]  in  ensuring  the  con- 
tinued quality  of  these  services.  With  a  na- 
tional membership  of  9.000  public  safety  tele- 
communicators, APCO  is  a  unified  voice  for 
the  public  safety  community  in  advising  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  agencies  on 
ways  to  improve  emergency  response.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Telecommunications  and  Fi- 
nance, which  I  chair,  has  benefited  from 
APCO's  input  on  a  number  of  important  is- 
sues, which  range  from  spectrum  alkx^ation  for 
emerging  telecommunications  technologies  to 
telephone  privacy. 
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Moreover,  as  we  progress  further  into  the 
information  age,  advanced  communk^ations 
technologies  will  increase  the  capabilities  of 
publk;  safety  telecommunicators.  The  emer- 
gency telecommunications  systems  of  the  fu- 
ture will  incorporate  new  technologies  such  as 
digital  mapping,  solar-powered  cellular  public 
rescue  phones,  and  "E-911",  all  of  which  will 
enable  dispatchers  to  respond  to  emergency 
calls  with  greater  speed  and  precision.  Judg- 
ing by  their  past  performance.  APCO  and  pub- 
lic safety  telecommunicators  will  soon  t>e  on 
the  cuttir>g  edge  in  employing  these  new  tech- 
nologies and  services  in  order  to  save  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my  enduring 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  whose  efforts  have  long 
gone  without  the  appropriate  public  recogni- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 


March  9,  1993 

world  by  bringing  economic  strength  and  busi- 
ness growth  to  communities  which  are  tradi- 
tionally underserved  by  the  financial  industry. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed. 


March  9,  1993 


RECOGNIZING  THE  PEACE  CORPS' 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  B.  DOYLE  MITCHELL 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1993 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Today  I  rise  to 
salute  B.  Doyle  Mitchell,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Nation's  banking  community. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  the  chairman  and  president 
of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Washington,  the  sec- 
ond largest  minority  owned  bank  in  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Mitchell  succeeded  his  father  as 
Industrial's  president  in  1954  and  as  chairman 
in  1955.  He  was  successful  in  increasing  the 
bank's  assets  from  87  million  to  its  value  of 
nearly  3200  million  today.  Under  his  reins,  the 
bank  was  named  the  financial  institution  of  the 
year  by  Black  Enterprise  magazine  last  year. 
Industrial  Bank  continues  today  as  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  African  American-owned  bank. 

Under  Mr.  Mitchell's  direction,  Industrial 
Bank  continued  its  practice  of  focusing  on 
small  consumer  loans,  rather  than  commercial 
lending.  Mr.  Mitchell  said  the  practice  reflected 
the  bank's  historic  commitment  to  individual 
black  consumers  in  a  city  with  a  large  Africarv 
American  middle  class. 

Though  he  was  a  soft-spoken  man  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  a  leader  in  many  local  and  na- 
tional organizations.  In  1982  he  became  the 
first  black  president  of  the  D.C.  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  also  treasurer  of  the  National 
Business  League  and  a  director  of  Metropoli- 
tan Washington,  the  Washington  chapter  of 
the  Amerk:an  Red  Cross,  Insurance  Agency 
Inc.,  the  DC.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Dol- 
phin and  Evans  Title  Insurance  Co.  and 
Georgetown  University.  He  was  a  memtjer  of 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Washington,  the  Pigskin 
Club,  Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity,  the  NAACP 
and  the  Lincoln  Temple  United  Church  of  God 
of  Christ. 

B.  Doyle  Mitchell  was  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Washington.  He  graduated  from  Dunbar  High 
ScfKXJl  and  Howard  University  before  attend- 
ing the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II  and  retired  as  a 
colonel  in  the  Army  Reserve  in  1973. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  role  model  for  all  young 
people.  He  strove  to  make  a  difference  in  this 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  BURDETTE 
MOORE,  M.D. 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9, 1993 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  writh  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Dan 
Burdette  Moore.  M.D..  who  is  retiring  from  his 
position  as  physician-in-chief  of  the  Kaiser 
Permanente  Medical  Center  in  South  Sac- 
ramento. He  has  held  this  leadership  position 
since  the  medical  center  opened  in  1984. 

Dr.  Moore's  leadership  at  Kaiser 
Permanente  Medical  Center  in  South  Sac- 
ramento has  led  to  its  growth  from  one  out- 
patient clinic  building  to  a  full  medical  campus 
including  three  outpatient  medical  office  build- 
ings, a  full  hospital  with  state-of-the-art  operat- 
ing suites,  a  stand-alone  inpatient  psychiatric 
hospital,  and  a  soon-to-be  completed  labor 
and  delivery  center. 

Dr.  Moore's  outstanding  career  clearly  denn- 
onstrates  his  dedication  to  the  field  of  medi- 
cine and  those  he  serves.  He  has  held  faculty 
appointments  with  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine  as  a  full  time  instructor 
arxJ  associate  professor  of  surgery;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  as  an  associate  professor 
of  surgery;  and  the  University  of  California, 
Davis,  where  he  has  held  several  posts. 

Prior  to  his  tenure  as  physician-in-chief  at 
South  Sacramento,  Dr.  Moore  held  key  posi- 
tions at  Kaiser's  Sacramento  Medical  Center, 
including  director  of  surgical  residency  pro- 
gram, assistant  chief  of  surgery,  and  assistant 
physician-in-chief. 

Dr.  Moore  is  a  member  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  Phi  Beta  Pi  Medical  Fra- 
ternity, International  Transplantation  Society, 
editorial  txjard  of  the  journal  Transplantation, 
Sacramento  Surgical  Society  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Sacramento  County  Medical  Society, 
California  Medical  Association,  and  the  West- 
ern Surgrcal  Association. 

I  know  Dr.  Moore's  colleagues  at  Kaiser 
Permanente  in  South  Sacramento  will  miss  his 
presence  as  both  a  leader  and  a  friend.  1  am 
sure  they  join  me  in  wishing  him  happiness  in 
his  retirement  which  will  allow  him  to  spend 
many  hours  irxJulging  in  his  favorite  pastime  of 
fishing  on  the  Sacramento  and  American  Riv- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
rise  to  recognize  Dr.  Dan  Burdette  Moore  for 
his  achievements.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  him  happiness  in  his  retire- 
ment. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1993 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peace 
Corps,  an  institution  that  has  made  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  the  world,  recently  marked  its  32d 
anniversary. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  all  searching  for 
ways  to  cut  the  Federal  budget,  we  must  re- 
member that  there  are  at  least  a  few  pro- 
grams— such  as  the  Peace  Corps — that  are 
meaningful,  worthwhile,  and  cost  effective. 

For  32  years,  the  Peace  Corps  has  done 
much  to  ease  human  suffering,  assist  inter- 
national development,  and  promote  U.S.  inter- 
ests abroad.  In  recent  years,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  risen  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  rapidly 
changing  world,  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
have  arrived  in  new  democracies  across  the 
globe,  including  the  former  Soviet  Union.  In  its 
32-year  history,  more  than  135,000  volunteers 
have  served  in  over  100  countries  worldwide. 

Both  as  a  symbol  of  American  goodwill  and 
as  a  vehicle  for  real  change  throughout  the 
world,  the  Peace  Corps  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Accordingly. 
1  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  con- 
gratulating this  venerable  organization  on  its 
32d  birthday. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  A  TRUE 
AMERICAN  PIONEER 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEfER 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9, 1993 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today 
to  recognize  and  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  achievements  of  a  distinguished 
constituent  from  Colorado.  Capt.  Elrey  Borge 
Jeppesen.  This  week,  Captain  Jeppesen  is 
being  presented  the  Coors  American  Ingenuity 
Award  during  festivities  hosted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Captain  Jeppesen's  contributions  to  aviation 
began  in  the  early  1920's  as  his  passion  for 
flying  took  him  from  barnstorming  to  becoming 
one  of  the  Nation's  first  airmail  pilots.  With  a 
pilot's  license  signed  by  Orville  Wright,  Cap- 
tain Jepp's  vision  for  safe,  efficient  navigation 
system  evolved  from  notes  he  recorded  in  a 
little  black  book  as  he  flew  his  airmail  route  in 
an  open  cockpit  biplane.  In  those  eariy  days  of 
aviation,  pilots  had  little  to  rely  on  in  the  way 
of  navigation  aids  except  for  their  own  skills 
and  courage  arxJ  an  occasional  phone  call  to 
local  farmers  to  see  what  the  weather  was  like 
up  ahead.  Jeppesen  began  sketching  landing 
sites  and  noting  obstacles  and  landmarks 
along  his  routes.  From  these  hand-drawn 
notes  came  today's  well-known  Jepp  charts 
which  are  used  by  the  majority  of  ttie  worid's 
airlines  and  professional  pilots. 

Jeppesen's  foresight  and  tenacity  created  a 
standard  for  worldwide  air  navigation  that  has 
been  unequaled  for  almost  6  decades.  Jepp 
charts,  as  they  are  known  to  the  pilots  who 
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rely  on  them,  quietly  touch  the  lives  of  millions 
each  day.  as  passengers  and  cargo  are  rout- 
ed through  busy  airport  terminals  around  the 
wortd,  arxJ  as  the  pilots  of  lifesaving  air  rescue 
and  air  ambulance  flights  trust  tfieir  Jepps  to 
take  them  and  their  fragile  cargo  to  a  safe 
haven.  In  the  cokj  mist  of  a  Rocky  Mountain 
winter  alrrxjst  60  years  ago,  a  lone  airmail  pilot 
with  a  vision  helped  change  the  course  of 
aviation's  future. 

Captain  Jepp's  accomplishments  reflect  the 
components  necessary  in  the  advancement  of 
American  competitiveness  in  ttie  world  econ- 
omy. Colorado-based  Jeppesen  Sanderson, 
the  company  that  began  as  a  little  black  book 
full  of  harxJ-drawn  sketches  and  diagrams, 
now  operates  from  facilities  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Australia,  as  well  as  across  the  Unit- 
ed States.  A  liaison  office  here  in  Washington 
functions  as  Jeppesen's  link  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  and  a  field  office  in 
Omaha  provides  flight  planning  support  to  tfie 
U.S.  Air  Force  transport  fleet.  Today,  the  com- 
pany is  the  worid's  largest  provider  of  flight  in- 
formation services  and  has.  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  expanded  its  operations  to  irKlude 
a  multitude  of  flight  information  and  pilot  train- 
ing support  services. 

Captain  Jeppesen  has  received  numerous 
awards  from  his  aviation  family,  and  was  most 
recently  honored  by  having  the  main  pas- 
senger terminal  buikjing  at  the  new  Denver 
International  Airport  named  for  him.  The  termi- 
nal building  will  f>ouse  a  bronze  statue  of  Cap- 
tain Jepp,  which  embodies  ttie  pioneering  spir- 
it of  his  early  days  in  aviation,  along  with  a 
museum  tracing  the  history  of  air  navigation 
and  air  safety,  txjth  of  which  were  significantly 
influerx:ed  by  Captain  Jeppesen. 

In  closing,  I  would  also  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  recognize  the  Coors  Co.  for  their  ef- 
forts in  identifying  and  honoring  great  Ameri- 
cans such  as  Captain  Jepp.  The  Coors  award 
was  created  to  honor  individuals  like  Elrey 
Jeppesen  who  have  forever  changed  the  face 
of  business.  It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  bring 
the  occasion  of  Captain  Jeppesen's  honor  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE:  A  GOOD  IDEA 
THAT  MUST  BE  CAREFULLY 
STRUCTURED 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1993 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  concept  of  national  service,  and  I  applaud 
President  Clinton  for  advocating  this  notion.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  each  of  us  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  what  we  can  to  improve  our 
community,  our  State,  our  country,  and  our 
world.  As  the  President  stated  in  his  remarks 
regarding  national  service,  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity last  week,  "*  *  *  each  of  us  has  an  obli- 
gation to  service." 

I  also  believe  that  benefits — particulariy  Gl 
bill  benefits — earned  by  those  who  volunteer 
to  serve  in  our  Nation's  military — ^thereby  suth 
jecting  themselves  to  the  rigors,  hazards,  and 
discipline  which  are  unique  to  military  serv- 
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k:e — must  t>e  more  generous  than  those 
earned  by  individuals  wfx)  perform  civilian  du- 
ties under  a  national  service  program. 

Military  servrce  is  the  essence  of  national 
servk^e.  What  greater  sacrifice  can  a  citizen 
make  tfian  to  put  himself,  or  herself,  in  harm's 
way  in  order  to  preserve  and  defend  the  lib- 
erties all  of  us  so  deeply  value?  This  potential 
for  ultimate  sacrifice  shiould  be  rewarded  ac- 
cordingly. 

A  more  pragmatk:  concern  I  have  relates  to 
the  ability  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  recruit  the 
smart,  committed  men  arxl  wofDen  tfiey  need 
to  effectively  maintain  our  national  security. 

Disturtjing  statistics  show  that  the  services 
are  having  diffk:ulty  maintaining  the  recruiting 
successes  of  recent  years.  Because  of  the 
widely  publicized  downsizing  of  the  military 
and  reductions  in  the  servces'  advertisir>g 
txjdgets,  young  people  and  the  public  at  large 
think  ttie  Armed  Forces  are  not  hirir>g. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  meet  their  quotas 
recruiters  are  being  forced  to  accept  appli- 
cants wfK)  score  in  the  lowest  acceptable  level 
of  the  Armed  Forces  aptitude  test. 

If  the  benefits  offered  for  performance  of  ci- 
vilian duties  urxler  a  national  service  plan  are 
competitive  with  those  offered  for  active  duty 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  most  young  people  will 
choose  to  help  out  in  the  nearby  day  care 
center  rather  than  undergo  the  unkque 
stresses  and  challenges  of  military  life.  The  re- 
cruitment problems  now  being  experienced  by 
the  Armed  Forces  would  then  bfe  greatly  esca- 
lated and  could  lead  to  the  turtjulence  in  tf>e 
services  that  was  so  prevalent  in  the  late 
1970's  and  early  1980's. 

Those  who  are  working  on  PreskJent  Clin- 
ton's National  Service  Program  must  keep 
these  important  issues  in  mind  as  they  make 
final  decisions  regarding  the  structure  of  this 
program. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  CHARLIE 
GIBSON 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9, 1993 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a  land- 
mark day  for  an  individual  with  whom  many  of 
us  in  this  House  share  a  great  friendship  and 
fond  memories. 

Chariie  Gibson,  the  host  of  "Good  Moming 
America,"  is  50  today. 

He's  come  a  long  way  from  those  days  of 
youth  when  he  peered  longingly  at  the  gates 
to  Wrigley  Field  hoping  for  an  autograph  of 
Ernie  Banks  and  dreaming,  just  dreaming  of 
the  day  he  might  play  in  the  big  leagues. 

Chariie's  path  in  life  went  in  a  different  di- 
rection. He  came  to  Washington  nnore  than  a 
dozen  years  ago  as  a  budding  correspondent 
for  ABC  News.  The  years  he  spent  on  the  Hill 
were  good  years  for  him  and  us.  He  was  and 
remains  today,  one  of  the  best,  most  profes- 
sional and  most  objective,  probing  reporters  to 
ever  cover  this  House.  He  asked  more  ques- 
tions and  delved  more  deeply  into  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  legislative  process  than  many  of 
his  peers.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  him 
and  work  with  him.  He  was  motivated  by  ttie 
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highest  standards  of  the  journalistic  profession 
and  practiced  his  trade  with  openness,  horv 
esty.  integrity,  sound  judgment,  and  a  real  feel 
for  the  interaction  of  politics  and  public  policy. 

Charlie's  greater  celetxity  status  as  the 
highly  successful  host  of  "Good  Morning 
America"  has  not  urxJone  those  human  and 
professional  qualities  which  have  endeared 
him  to  millions  of  Americans. 

I  hope  you  will  all  join  in  wishing  Charlie  a 
very  happy  birthday  and  continued  success. 


PROTECTING  THE  PUBLIC  FROM 
TOXIC  CARPETS:  THE  EPA  MUST 
ACT 


HON.  BERNARD  SANDERS 

OF  V'ERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9. 1993 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March 
1985.  Linda  Sands  installed  130  yards  of  car- 
peting In  her  family's  Montpelier,  VT.  home. 
Within  hours,  her  house  was  penetrated  by 
stror>g  chemical  fumes  and  her  family's  health 
problems  began:  Headaches,  dizziness,  burn- 
ing throats,  double  vision. 

After  3  weeks  of  chasing  down  the  carpet 
Installers,  the  Vermont  Health  Department,  a 
private  physk:ian,  and  finally  a  private  latxira- 
tory.  Sands  had  ttie  carpet  renrraved  and  left 
her  home  for  6  weeks  while  her  house  was 
being  cleaned.  She  thought  that  her  problems 
were  over.  She  was  wrong.  To  this  day.  7 
years  later,  she  and  her  five  children  are 
chronically  ill  from  the  carpeting  installed  that 
chilly  March  7  years  ago. 

Sands  toW  her  story  in  October  1992,  at  a 
Senate  subcommittee  hearing  which  I  asked 
Senator  Joseph  Lieberman,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Consumer  and  Environmental  Affairs 
Subcommittee  to  convene.  I  made  the  request 
after  being  contacted  by  Dr.  Rosalind  Ander- 
son of  Anderson  Laboratories  in  Dedham,  MA. 
Dr.  Anderson  has  devised  a  way  to  test  carpet 
samples  to  see  if  they  are  emitting  fumes  that 
might  be  hazardous  to  human  health.  The  test 
exposes  mice  to  air  that  has  t>een  drawn  over 
carpet  samples. 

While  it  is  important  to  remember  that  not  all 
carpetir^  gives  off  hazardous  chemicals.  Dr. 
Anderson's  results  are  extremely  disturbing. 
When  she  tested  Linda  Sands'  carpeting,  for 
example,  all  four  of  the  test  mice  exposed  to 
air  t)<own  over  the  carpets  died  within  hours — 
even  though  the  carpet  sample  was  7  years 
okJ.  Carpeting  from  the  Montpelier  High 
School  in  Vermont,  and  the  Vermont  State  Ag- 
riculture BuikJing,  also  tested  toxic. 

In  fact,  of  the  100  suspect  carpet  samples 
submitted  to  Dr.  Anderson  since  we  brought 
this  issue  to  the  public,  virtually  every  one  has 
produced  ill  health  symptoms  in  the  test 
mk;e — ranging  from  tremors  to  death.  Of  tfie 
many  random  samples  that  Dr.  Anderson  has 
purchased,  about  25  percent  have  tested  darv 
gerous  to  human  health,  an  indrcation  that  as 
much  as  one-fourth  of  all  carpeting  on  ttie 
market  may  be  hazardous. 

To  make  matters  worse,  this  problem  seems 
to  occur  in  a  wide  variety  of  tvands  and  styles 
of  commercial  carpeting  with  sonr>e  t>atches  of 
the  same  line  worse  that  others.  Some  sci- 
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entists  think  that  the  problem  stems  from  the 
process  during  whch  carpet  fit)ers  are  ad- 
hered to  their  latex  tracking.  It  is  not  manufac- 
turer-specific. 

By  establishir>g  a  causal  link  t}etween  Illness 
arxl  commercial  carpetir>g.  Dr.  Anderson  pro- 
vides a  powerful  incentive  for  Government  to 
protect  the  puWc  health.  In  1988,  the  EPA  re- 
moved nfx)re  than  20,000  square  feet  of  new 
carpeting  from  its  own  Washington  head- 
quarters after  hurxjreds  of  workers  suffered 
fiealth  problems,  some  becoming  permanently 
disabled  from  tfie  toxk:  carpet.  When  replacing 
the  carpet,  the  EPA  set  toxicity  requirements, 
deciding,  not  to  purchase  carpet  containing  a 
specifk:  clierrucal — 4-PC.  While  acting  imme- 
diately to  protect  its  employees,  only  recently 
hias  tfie  EPA  taken  action  to  warn  and  protect 
the  general  public. 

Likewise,  the  Consumer  Products  Safety 
Commission  refused  to  hear  a  petition  to  place 
warning  lat)els  on  new  carpets  from  the  attor- 
neys general  of  26  States  whose  constituents 
echoed  the  complaints  of  Sands,  experiencing 
a  wide  range  of  ill  health  effects  from  their  car- 
peting. Since  we  publicized  this  issue,  and 
stories  were  broadcast  on  the  CBS  "Evening 
News, "  and  CBS  "Street  Stories,"  hurxlreds  of 
people  have  contacted  Dr.  Anderson.  CBS, 
and  our  office. 

What  can  be  done? 

Dr.  Anderson's  test  methodology  has  been 
approved  by  researchers  at  Consumers  Union, 
and  her  test  results  have  t>een  replicated  by 
Dr.  Yves  Alarie  at  tfie  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  by  the  carpet  industry  itself.  In  a  recent 
meeting  at  my  office,  representatives  of  three 
divisions  of  the  EPA  acknowledged  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue  and  promised  to  move  for- 
ward as  quickly  as  possible  to  finish  replicat- 
ing Dr.  Anderson's  tests  by  June  1 993.  So  far, 
all  the  tests — including  those  so  far  released 
by  the  EPA — fiave  confirmed  the  results  ob- 
tained  by  Dr.  Anderson.  If  the  final  results  of 
the  EPA  tests  reaffirm  the  other  results,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  EPA  is  compelled  under  the 
Toxic  Substance  Control  Act  to  force  carpet 
manufacturers  to  change  the  pxoduction  proc- 
ess to  eliminate  the  health  hazards  now  asso- 
ciated with  certain  carpets. 

The  EPA  must  also  demand  that  the  Carpet 
and  Rug  Institute,  the  lobbying  arm  of  the  car- 
pet industry,  suspend  its  so-called  green  tag 
program.  Under  that  program,  the  industry 
tests  one  sample  per  year  of  a  carpet  line  and 
gives  it  a  green  tag  if  it  meets  emission  re- 
quirements, even  though  future  batches  may 
contain  greater  chemical  emissions.  This  la- 
t)eling  program  is  grossly  misleading  because 
it  gives  consumers  the  false  impression  that 
the  carpet  thev  are  buying  has  been  tested 
and  proves  safe,  when  in  most  cases  it  fias 
not.  We  are  also  asking  the  EPA  to  imme- 
diately suspend  distribution  of  its  deceptive 
brochure.  "Indoor  Air  Quality  and  New  Car- 
pet— What  You  Should  Know, "  and  publish  a 
new  brochure  which  provides  consumers  with 
the  most  up-to-date  findings  in  this  area. 

We  are  also  pushing  the  EPA  to  work  with 
other  Government  agencies  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  to  coordinate  whatever  resources  and 
servk^s  are  required  to  ensure  that  workers 
producing  carpets  are  protected  from  potential 
health  hazards.  Representative  Mike  Syiwr, 
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chairman  of  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
ment, Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  and  I 
hope  to  convene  a  hearing  this  spring,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  progress  is  t)eing 
made  by  the  EPA  and  the  industry  in  address- 
ing this  serious  public  health  corx^em. 

The  bad  news  is,  that  for  too  many  years, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  EPA  have  failed  to  respond  to  consumer 
concerns  regarding  potential  health  hazards 
associated  with  carpets.  The  good  news  is 
that  the  EPA  is  now  responding  and  replicat- 
ing the  important  laboratory  wori<  done  by  Dr. 
Rosalind  Anderson.  A  number  of  us  in  Con- 
gress will  demand  tfiat  EPA  sticks  to  its 
schedule  and  acts  vigorously  to  protect  the 
publk:  fiealth. 
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HON.  JIM  COOPER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1993 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  resolution  to  protect  the  natural 
gas  consumers  in  my  district.  My  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1 37,  calls  on  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  [FERC]  to 
halt  further  implementation  of  Order  No.  636 
until  the  GAO  report  that  Chairman  Dingell 
and  I  asked  for  is  completed. 

Last  April.  FERC  issued  new  regulations  in 
Order  No.  636  that  required  major  changes  in 
services  provided  by  regulated  Interstate  pipe- 
lines throughout  the  Nation.  Though  it  was  de- 
signed to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  natural 
gas  industry,  I  am  worried  that  Order  No.  636 
might  simply  make  gas  cost  more.  The  utility 
bills  of  residential  and  commercial  consumers 
may  well  rise  by  several  t>illlon  dollars  a  year. 
More  importantly,  this  regulation  could  harm 
the  reliability  of  natural  gas  service  to  residen- 
tial customers  and  other  higfvpriority  end 
users,  including  fiospitals  and  scfiools. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  FERC  in  Order 
No.  636  force  substantial  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  tfie  various  components  of  the  natural 
gas  industry.  Meanwhile.  FERC  has  not  pro- 
vided Congress  with  an  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  Order  No.  636  on  the  various 
classes  of  natural  gas  and  users.  That's  be- 
cause FERC  has  not  conducted  such  analysis. 
On  Febnjary  18,  1993,  the  FERC  Acting  Chair 
Elizabeth  Moler  confirmed  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  used  only  limited  economic  analysis 
in  drafting  Order  No.  636. 

FERC  is  forcing  one  of  the  most  important 
regulatory  changes  in  tfie  history  of  the  gas  in- 
dustry wittiout  any  hard  evidence  of  the  impact 
on  the  residential  gas  consumers  it  is  sworn  to 
protect.  I  am  simply  not  willing  to  let  my  con- 
stituents' gas  t)ills  rise  without  some  study 
being  done  of  what  they  eventually  may  pay. 

Last  year,  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Chairman  John  Dingell.  Energy  and  Power 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Phil  Sharp.  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  Bliley.  and  I  asked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct  a  study 
of  Order  No.  636's  economic  impacts.  The 
GAO  study  will  be  complete  in  May  1993. 
Since  FERC  never  bothered  to  do  this  analy- 
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sis  themselves,  I  think  rt  is  only  prudent  that 
FERC  not  be  permitted  to  allow  final  imple- 
mentation of  Order  No.  636  until  the  GAO  re- 
port is  complete. 

I  am  introducing  House  Joint  Resolution  1 37 
to  protect  my  constituents.  Senator  Paul 
Wellstone  shares  my  concerns  and  is  intro- 
ducing a  similar  resolution  in  the  Senate 
today.  I  applaud  his  efforts  and  woukj  like  to 
thank  him  for  his  leadership  on  this  role. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion and  keep  environmentally  sound,  domesti- 
cally produced  natural  gas  both  affordable  and 
reliabile. 


HONORING  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESSMAN  WILLIAM  J.  GRIF- 
FIN 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1993 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Griffin,  of  Griffin  Hardware,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Retail  Hardware  Association  [NRHA]. 

Following  in  tfie  tradition  of  his  father,  who 
opened  Griffin  Hardware  back  in  1953,  Bill 
Griffin  is  the  successful  owner  and  operator  of 
two  family-run  hardware  stores  in  southern 
California.  With  the  help  of  his  wife,  Sharon, 
and  daughters,  Sfiannon.  Kelly,  and  Stacey, 
Bill  has  consistently  provided  quality  products 
and  services  to  the  many  customers  that  have 
sought  his  business  over  the  years. 

Knowing  that  NRHA's  primary  purpose  is  to 
assist  hardware  retailers  with  necessary  serv- 
ices, programs,  and  information  while  rep- 
resenting tfieir  interests  at  all  levels  of  goverrv 
ment,  I  MWewe  Bill  Griffin  will  do  an  outstand- 
ing job  as  the  newly  elected  president  of 
NRHA.  He  has  shown  true  dedication  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  retail  hardware  industry,  and 
has  indeed  tjecame  one  of  southern  Califor- 
nia's most  able  and  respected  leaders  in  the 
small  business  community. 

I  am  confident  that  Bill's  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  industry  will  help  retail  hardware 
businesses  across  the  Nation  become  more 
viable  and  prosperous  enterprises,  and  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  election  to  president  of  the  NRHA. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT  TO 
REDUCE  THE  MINIMUM 

DOWNPAY-  MENT  REQUIRED  FOR 
A  MORTGAGE  IN  DESIGNATED 
HIGH-COST  AREAS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1993 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  will  propose  to  amend  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  reduce 
the   minimum   downpayment   required   for   a 
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mortgage  on  a  1-  to  4-family  residence  located 
in  Alaska.  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  be  eligible  for  mortgage  insurance 
under  this  act. 

The  National  Housing  Act  was  amended  last 
year  to  increase  the  downpayment  require- 
ment to  10  percent  on  the  amount  of  a  mort- 
gage loan  in  excess  of  SI  25,000.  This  amend- 
ment unfairiy  excludes  many  potential  home 
buyers  from  obtaining  affordat)le  housing  in 
Alaska,  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands— mari<ets  with  inflated  real  estate  prices. 

Currently,  the  maximum  mortgage  amount 
under  the  act  for  a  one  tiedroom  unit  is  95 
percent  of  the  median  of  housing  price  in  the 
area  or  75  percent  of  the  Freddie  Mac  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  expensive  tiousing 
market  in  the  Nation  is  Honolulu,  HI.  In  1992. 
the  average  cost  of  a  home  was  $349,700.  In 
1991 .  the  average  cost  of  a  home  in  Honolulu 
was  S338.700.  In  comparison,  at  the  end  of 
1991,  the  average  price  of  houses  in  the  32 
markets  studied  by  the  Federal  Housing  Fi- 
nance Board  was  $150,300. 

In  higfvcost  markets  such  as  Alaska,  Guam. 
Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  a  reduction  of 
5  percent  in  the  downpayment  on  the  amount 
in  excess  of  $125,000  means  the  difference 
between  obtaining  an  affordable  fiousing  unit 
or  tjeing  caught  in  the  oppressive  rental  mar- 
ket and  unable  to  purchase  a  home. 

The  act  currently  requires  a  downpayment 
of  3  percent  on  the  first  S25.000;  5  percent  on 
the  amount  Isetween  $25,000  and  $125,000; 
and  10  percent  on  amounts  atx)ve  $125,000. 
This  bill  proposes  to  treat  Alaska,  Guam,  Ha- 
waii, and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable manner,  maintaining  the  5  percent 
downpayment  level  for  that  portion  of  the 
nrxjrtgage  loan  in  excess  of  $125,000.  Last 
year's  amendments  to  the  National  Housing 
Act,  Public  Law  102-550,  failed  to  provide 
Alaska,  Guam,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
an  exemption  from  the  increase  to  1 0  percent, 
but  still  required  higher  levels  of  insurance 
coverage  only  for  Alaska,  Guam,  Hawaii,  and 
the  Virgin  islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  not  seeking  favored  status  for  Alaska, 
Guam,  Hawaii,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  but 
rather  is  seeking  equitable  treatment  and 
equal  status  under  the  National  Housing  Act. 

In  this  spirit  of  fairness,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 


RECOGNITION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN'S  DAY 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KOPETSKI 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1993 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  was 
International  Women's  Day.  This  occasion 
gives  every  Member  of  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  human  rights  for  women  in 
this  country  and  around  the  world.  Women, 
predominantly  in  the  developing  worid,  con- 
tinue to  endure  the  cruelest  human  rights 
abuses,  often  under  the  guise  of  cultural 
norms. 

In  August  of  1991,  I  had  the  opportunity 
through  my  work  on  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
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Subcommittee  on  International  Law,  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugees  to  visit  several  refugee 
camps  in  Asia  and  the  MkJdIe  East.  In  nortfv 
em  Thailand,  I  observed  rampant  prostitution, 
perfiaps  the  cruelest  human  rights  abuse,  tfiat 
was  very  much  a  part  of  this  region's  culture 
and  economy.  I  attacfied  a  letter  I  received  re- 
cently from  a  friend  currently  working  in  Ttiai- 
land.  This  letter  descrit>es  this  situation  in 
great  detail:  It  is  perhap's,  tfie  saddest,  most 
tragic  letter  I  fiave  ever  received.  I  have  de- 
leted names  or  replaced  names  with  initials 
where  appropriate  and  ask  that  tfie  letter  be 
printed  in  tfie  Record  at  this  point.  As  worid 
citizens  we  have  much  to  do  in  tfie  area  of 
human  rights  for  women.  Our  national  polk^ies 
should  reflect  tfie  concems  and  goals  we  have 
identified  as  worid  citizens. 

Bangkok.  Thailand 

December  31.  1992. 

Dear  Mike:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
November  5  letter  and  congratulations  on 
your  re-election. 

A  lot  has  happened  since  I  last  wrote  you. 
K  and  I  have  not  yet  visited  my  mother  in 
Annapolis  or  we  would  most  definitely  have 
given  you  a  call.  Unfortunately.  K  left  me 
about  four  months  ago.  our  parting  was  a 
friendly  one.  She  had  not  contacted  me  until 
yesterday  when  she  called  to  say  she  was 
leaving  on  the  ten  o'clock  flight  to  Japan. 
She  has  entered  into  a  two  year  contract  to 
go  there  and  work  as  a  prostitute.  This  is 
something  her  family  had  been  asking  her  to 
do  since  before  she  met  me.  one  of  the  many 
strains  on  our  relationship. 

It's  a  long  story,  but  the  basic  problem  was 
that  K  was  unable  to  break  away  from  the 
same  social  problems  and  stigma  that  led  to 
some  of  the  more  unfortunate  scenes  you 
witnessed  during  your  visit. 

Like  her  childhood  girlfriends.  K  was  ex- 
pected to  be  a  prostitute  from  an  early  age 
and  she  accepted  this.  She  was  sold  at  age  14 
to  a  brothel  in  Bangkok,  had  a  few  very  bad 
experiences,  and  wanted  desperately  to 
change  her  situation  by  the  time  she  met  me 
three  years  later.  This  is  rare,  most  three 
year  veterans  tend  to  accept  their  lot,  not 
K — she  was  too  smart  and  too  ret)ellious, 
which  is  why  we  fell  in  love.  During  the  two 
years  we  were  together  she  tried  but  just 
couldn't  adopt  a  new  life,  it  was  too  foreign 
for  her.  She  needed  more  support  than  just 
me,  it  takes  personal  discipline  for  anybody 
to  change  themselves.  K  wanted  it,  but  per- 
sonal discipline  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  you 
can  get  from  a  spouse.  K  needed  family  8ui>- 
port  or  some  sort  of  support  structure  that 
she  could  identify  with. 

If  you  had  had  a  little  more  time  with  us 
I'm  sure  K  would  have  told  you  her  story. 
After  your  visit  we  talked  quite  a  bit  about 
you  and  what  I  thought  you  could  do  to  ef- 
fect a  change  for  Thai  women.  She  acted  in- 
credulous but  I  know  she  was  impressed  with 
the  vision  of  what  good  works  could  be 
brought  al>out  by  a  caring  American  politi- 
cian. When  she  called  yesterday,  I  asked  her 
what  to  write  to  you  and  what  she  thought 
you  could  do  for  Thai  women.  She  said.  "Tell 
Kopetski  I  am  happy  to  know  him"  and 
"Only  the  King  or  maybe  the  new  govern- 
ment can  really  do  something  to  help  us." 

The  only  positive  thing  about  all  of  this  is 
that,  in  the  two  years  that  K  and  I  were  to- 
gether she  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  peo- 
ple (like  you)  that  she  came  into  contact 
with.  This  had  a  positive  effect  on  her  level 
of  expectations  in  life,  she  will  plan  some- 
thing different  for  her  future  children.  As- 
suming of  course,  that  she  survives  into  re- 
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tirement  (mid  to  late  208)  with  out  contact- 
in?  HIV/AIDS.  I'm  hopeful  that  she  is  smart 
enough  to  do  so  and  Japan  has  an  excellent 
health  record  In  that  regard. 

As  much  as  K  learned  she  taught,  to  me 
and  her  American  friends.  She  took  us  on  an 
emotional  tour  of  a  world  that  few  Ameri- 
cans can  ever  imagine  and  gave  a  face  to  the 
thousands  of  women  locked  in  her  social  po- 
sition. I  love  and  miss  her. 

She  promised  to  keep  in  touch  from  Japan 
and  asked  that  I  forward  the  addresses  of  our 
mutual  friends  once  she  has  an  address 
there. 

This  hasn't  been  an  easy  letter  to  write. 
I've  been  at  it  since  early  December,  K's  call 
was  the  final  impetus.  As  hard  as  it  is  to  re- 
count this  painful  experience  it  is  a  hell  of  a 
lot  easier  than  it  was  for  K  to  get  on  that 
flight  to  Japan  last  night. 

The  solution  lies,  as  K  said,  among  the 
highest  of  the  land.  Accountability  is  what 
makes  a  leader  react.  If  high  level  Thai  lead- 
ers feel  accountable  they  will  act.  They  have 
to  be  seen  by  the  world  community  and  their 
own  people,  speaking  out  against  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  slavery  that  is  thriving  in 
this  country.  Only  then  will  they  feel  that 
their  "face"  is  on  the  line  and  that  they  are 
accountable.  It  has  to  become  a  big  issue, 
tied  in  with  U.S.  assistance.  Why  does  the 
U.S.  government  provide  aid  to  a  country 
whose  folice  force  is  actively  involved  in 
slavery?  The  numbers  are  outrageous  and 
there  are  NGOs  in  Thailand  who  can  identify 
brothels  being  operated  under  the  auspices  of 
entire  police  forces,  just  like  the  ones  K  and 
I  showed  you. 

Well,  I  want  to  get  this  off  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Please  give  my  best  regards  to. 
Sincerely, 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  attach  for  the  "-ecord  an 
excellent  column  written  by  Ellen  Goodman 
that  appeared  in  The  Washington  Post  over 
the  weekend.  I  partlculary  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  following  paragraph,  "We  have 
to  restructure  a  foreign  policy  that  focuses  on 
the  environment,  on  popHjIation,  on  the  world 
economy.  We  can  only  do  that  if  women's 
rights  and  roles  in  everything  from  education 
to  reproduction  are  part  of  the  picture."  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  arxj  recommend  Ellen 
Goodman's  column  to  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  1992] 

Women  Activists  in  a  Hundred  Countries 
(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

Boston— These  are  times  when  Americans 
have  to  slip  a  new  set  of  lenses  into  an  old 
pair  of  frames. 

The  political  prescription  that  we  wore  for 
so  long  produced  a  kind  of  Cold-War  myopia. 
For  almost  50  years,  we  pictured  the  world  in 
terms  of  Blast  and  West,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  America.  It  was  virtually  all  we  could 
see. 

Now  we  are  looking  out  again.  The  people 
and  the  problems  that  were  once  just  outside 
our  peripheral  vision  have  come  into  clear 
view. 

Ideed  on  Monday,  the  International  Wom- 
en's Day  will  mark  a  "see-change"  in  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  harsh  realities  of  women's 
lives.  It  comes  at  time  when  women's  rights 
are  finally  being  included  in  the  panorama  of 
human  rights. 

The  starkest  example  of  this  change  has 
come  with  the  reports  by  victims  and  wit- 
nesses from  Bosnia.  Rape  was  once  regarded 
as  an  inevitable  byproduct  of  war,  if  not  an 
actual  perk  for  warriors.  But  this  year  it  is 
a  war  crime,  slated  to  be  a  centerpiece  of  any 
tribunal  called  for  by  the  United  Nations. 
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In  France,  the  genital  mutilation  of  two 
immigrant  girls  from  Gambia— a  ritual 
clitoridectomy— would  have  once  been  dis- 
missed as  a  religious  or  family  affair.  This 
winter,  the  mother  who  ordered  the  mutila- 
tion was  sentenced  to  jail. 

In  Korea,  women  kidnapped  and  held  cap- 
tive as  "comfort  women"  for  Japanese  sol- 
diers had  been  silenced  by  shame  since  World 
War  II., This  year,  they  spoke  out  about  sex- 
ual slavery. 

In  Canada,  a  Saudi  woman  sought  political 
asylum  on  the  grounds  that  she  was  in  grave 
danger  back  home  because  of  her  views  on 
the  status  of  women.  Now,  after  refusing  and 
then  allowing  her  permission  to  stay,  the  Ca- 
nadian government  is  considering  granting 
refugee  status  for  the  victims  of  gender  dis- 
crimination. 

From  Kuwait,  too,  the  world  learned  of 
more  protests  by  Philippine  maids  held  cap- 
tive at  their  jobs.  From  India  came  the  story 
of  a  13-year  old  girl  saved  by  a  flight  attend- 
ant after  she  had  been  sold  into  marriage  by 
her  parents  to  an  elderly  Middle  Eastern 
buyer.  And  from  the  United  Nations  came 
the  news  that  the  Conference  on  Human 
Rights  meeting  in  Vienna  this  June  will  in- 
clude—for the  first  time— a  substantial  agen- 
da of  women's  rights  issues,  from  voting  to 
violence. 

It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  these  stories 
have  Hashed  into  our  line  of  moral  vision 
now.  It's  the  work  of  women  in  the  inter- 
national human  rights  community  who  have 
stripped  off  their  organizations'  old  blinders. 
It's  the  work  of  women  activists  in  a  hun- 
dred countries  where  abuse  once  took  place 
in  the  shadows. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  for  so  long  a 
time,  diplomats  and  foreign  ministers  dis- 
missed the  mistreatment  of  women  as  a  pri- 
vate, not  a  public  matter.  As  Dorothy  Thom- 
as, the  head  of  women's  rights  for  Human 
Rights  Watch  describes  it,  "Violence  against 
women  has  been  misconceived  as  a  private 
thing,  an  incidental  thing,  an  unfortunate 
thing  and  a  cultural  thing.  Any  thing  but  a 
human  rights  thing." 

Indeed  the  range  of  laws  and  customs  that 
enforce  second-class  status  by  sex  were  often 
defended  as  part  of  a  country's  tradition  or 
religion.  We  tiptoed  around  these  issues, 
talking  discreetly  in  hushed  diplomatic 
tones  about  cultural  relativism. 

Now.  as  Thomas  says,  "the  women  activ- 
ists in  these  countries  are  saving  themselves, 
"there's  a  big  difference  between  recognizing 
we  come  from  different  cultures  and  falsely 
using  culture  to  justify  a  violation  of  human 
rights.'"  It's  the  abusers,  she  says,  who  use 
the  cultural  defense. 

The  world  long  ago  stopped  excusing  slav- 
ery. Anyone  who  tried  to  defend  apartheid  on 
the  grounds  of  cultural  relativism  today 
would  be  laughed  off  the  international  stage. 
We  are  beginning  to  change  attitudes  toward 
women's  status  as  well. 

So,  on  this  International  Women's  Day, 
the  world's  eyes  will  be  open  to  violence  as 
far  abroad  as  Bosnia.  Women's  rights  are 
being  seen,  literally  seen,  as  human  rights. 

In  our  country  we  are  sorting  out  priorities 
and  policies  for  the  post-Cold  War  world. 

We  have  to  restructure  a  foreign  policy 
that  focuses  on  the  environment,  on  popu- 
lation, on  the  world  economy.  We  can  only 
do  that  if  women's  rights  and  roles  in  every- 
thing from  education  to  reproduction  are 
part  of  the  picture. 

This  new  vision  of  the  world  demands  a 
very  wide-angle  lens. 

Whether  it's  peace  and  reconciliation  in  the 
Central  American  nations  of  El  Salvador.  Gua- 
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tennala,  and  Nicaragua,  the  Balkan  conflict, 
Haiti,  the  newly  independent  states  or  the 
United  States  of  America,  women's  human 
rights  are  fundamental  to  a  healthy,  pros- 
perous and  just  society.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  remember  and  recognize  this  every  day 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  TRUST 
INDENTURE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1993 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Trust  Indenture  Reform  Act  of 
1993,  a  bill  that  would  strengthen  protections 
for  investors  in  publicly  offered  securities  by 
updating  the  current  law's  provisions  on  suc- 
cessor liability  to  address  new  types  of  merg- 
ers. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  to  the  1939 
trust  indenture  law  grew  out  of  case  in  Wis- 
consin that  involves  two  Milwaukee  corpora- 
tion. Many  of  my  constituents  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  situation,  some  of 
them  losing  more  than  half  the  value  of  their 
original  investment  in  Farm  House  bonds,  and 
the  remainder  persevering  in  a  class  action 
lawsuit  in  the  hope  that  they  can  recoup  the 
full  value  of  their  investment. 

How  did  this  unfortunate  situation  come  to 
pass?  In  1979  and  1987  the  Farm  House 
Foods  Corp..  a  holding  company,  offered  S21 
million  in  debentures.  Many  of  my  constituents 
bought  these  higfvyield,  low-grade  bonds  t)e- 
cause  they  seemed  to  t)e  a  good  investment. 
However,  shortly  after  the  public  offering, 
Farm  House  transacted  a  convoluted  series  of 
share  exchanges  arxl  stock  sales  with  its  sut>- 
sidiary,  Diana  Corp.  This  flip-flop  transaction  in 
effect  made  Diana  the  new  parent  comjjany. 
In  reality,  this  transaction  was  a  de  facto 
merger  of  Farm  House  and  Diana.  Shortly 
aftenwards,  in  1989,  Farm  House  declared 
bankruptcy  and  defaulted  on  paynnent  of  the 
bonds. 

In  merger  cases,  the  successor  corpora- 
tion— Diana  in  this  case — usually  continues 
paying  for  the  bonds  and  other  debts  of  the  is- 
suer— Farm  House  in  this  case.  However,  be- 
cause the  transactions  were  share  exchanges, 
Diana  argues  that  it  does  not  have  to  honor 
the  Farm  House  bonds.  The  company  bases 
this  claim  on  the  fact  that  the  text  of  the  1939 
trust  indenture  law  does  not  explicitly  cover 
share  exchanges  or  equivalent  transactions. 

Enough  is  enough.  The  bald  attempt  by 
Diana  to  defraud  Farm  House  bondholders 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  pain,  loss,  and  fi- 
nancial hardship  for  investors  who  had  faith  in 
the  marketplace.  The  substance  of  Diana  and 
Farm  House's  actions  was  a  merger,  even  if 
the  label  under  which  it  was  carried  out  does 
not  explicitly  say  so.  Accordingly,  the  Trust  In- 
denture Reform  Act  of  1993  closes  this  loop- 
hole in  the  1939  law  by  inserting  language 
that  covers  these  types  of  transactions,  and 
explrcitly  requires  successor  liability  in  share 
exchange  transactions  or  other  sorts  of  trans- 
actbns  that  have  an  equivalent  effect.  Follow- 
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ing  my  statement  is  a  letter  of  support  for  this 
legislation  from  the  Commission  of  Securities 
for  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

I  strongly  believe  this  legislation  is  needed 
to  discourage  other  companies  that  may  in  the 
future  seek  to  follow  Diana's  fraudulent  exam- 
ple. Such  a  scenario  is  noX  as  farfetched  as  it 
may  seem  because  the  amazing  growth  in  the 
value  of  Diana  stock  recently  has  been 
spotlighted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  USA 
Today,  as  well  as  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  In  1992,  the  value  of  the 
company's  stock  rose  181  percent.  In  fact, 
during  the  first  5  months  of  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration, a  time  of  uncertainty  and  loss  for 
some  stocks,  the  closing  price  of  Diana  stock 
rose  from  S7.875  for  SI  73.9.  While  the  conv 
pany  is  raking  in  profits  the  bondholders  are 
still  awaiting  payment. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  today 
sends  a  clear  message  that  such  money-mak- 
ing schemes  will  not  be  tolerated.  The  public's 
interest  must  be  protected  to  maintain  con- 
fidence in  capital  markets  and  promote  a 
healthy  economy.  Without  enactment  of  this 
bill.  I  strongly  fear  that  other  companies  will 
mimic  Diana. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  the  Trust  Irv 
denture  Act  of  1 993.  This  consumer  protection 
measure  deserves  to  become  public  law  this 
year.  Thank  you. 

State  of  Wisconsin, 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 

Securities, 
March  5.  1993. 
Hon.  Gerald  Kleczka, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,    Washington. 

DC. 
Re  congressional   legislation  to  amend  the 
Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939  to  expand 
protections  for  public  bondholders. 

Dear  Representative  Kleczka:  This  Of- 
fice strongly  supports  the  legislation  you  are 
introducing  to  amend  the  Trust  Indenture 
Act  of  1939  to  expand  that  Act's  protections 
for  the  benefit  of  public  purchasers  of  bonds. 

As  you  know,  among  the  purposes  of  a 
trust  indenture  covering  bonds  sold  to  inves- 
tors in  public  offerings  is  the  providing  of 
basic  rights  to,  and  protection  for,  bond- 
holders when  the  corporate  issuer  of  the 
bonds  engages  in  certain  transactions  that 
affect  the  corporate  issuer's  ability  to  pay 
principal  or  interest  on  the  bonds. 

In  particular,  the  so-called  "successor  li- 
ability for  payment"  provisions  that  are 
found  in  section  801  and  802  of  the  American 
Bar  Foundation's  Model  Debenture  Inden- 
ture Provisions  seek  to  require  "successors" 
resulting  from  either  mergers  with,  or  the 
sale  of  substantially  all  the  assets  of.  an  is- 
suer of  bonds,  to  assume  payment  respon- 
sibility on  the  bonds.  However,  as  you  are 
aware,  the  ABF  Model  provisions  not  only 
are  outdated  (having  been  created  in  1967), 
but  they  also  may  be  modified  or  even  de- 
leted fi-om  the  trust  indenture  actually  is- 
sued in  any  particular  public  offering  of 
bonds.  Wisconsin  public  bondholders  have 
been  adversely  effected  in  at  least  one  recent 
instance  by  the  inadequacies  of  the  successor 
liability  provisions  in  the  particular  trust 
indentures  covering  the  twnds  involved. 

We  strongly  support  your  legislation  be- 
cause it  would  provide  three  major  benefits 
to  investors  in  publicly-registered  bond  of- 
ferings under  the  federal  securities  laws: 

(1)  The  trust  indentures  for  such  offerings 
would    have    successor   liability    provisions 
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which  would  be  updated,  complete  and  flexi- 
ble to  assure  that  a  "successor"  to  a  cor- 
porate issuer  of  debt  securities  resulting 
from  a  merger  or  a  sale  of  substantially  all 
the  assets  or  resulting  from  any  other  trans- 
action having  substantially  equivalent  effect 
assumes  payment  responsibility  on  the 
bonds. 

(2)  Because  the  specific  language  of  such 
"successor  liability  for  payment"  sections 
would  be  mandated  (as  a  result  of  your  legis- 
lation) under  the  Federal  Trust  Indenture 
Act  of  1939,  issuers  could  not  avoid  its  im- 
pact by  making  deletions  or  additions. 

(3)  The  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, as  the  governmental  agency  admin- 
istering the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939, 
would  have  its  present  oversight  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Act  expanded  to  cover  "suc- 
cessor" situations  where  regulatory  action 
might  be  warranted  on  behalf  of  public  bond- 
holders. 

In  summary,  this  Office  supports  the  legis- 
lation as  being  in  the  public  interest  and 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  public  bond- 
holders to  remedy  deficiencies  in  current  law 
relating  to  trust  indentures. 
Sincerely, 

Wesley  L.  Ringo, 
Commissioner  of  Securities. 

H.R.  1258 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.   , 

SECnON  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  interstate  public  offerings  of  debt  secu- 
rities by  corporations  and  other  entities  that 
are  registered  under  Federal  securities  laws 
are  required  to  be  covered  by  a  trust  inden- 
ture meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Trust 
Indenture  Act  of  1939  ("1939  Act"); 

(2)  a  trust  indenture  is  a  contractual  agree- 
ment between  the  issuer  of  the  debt  securi- 
ties and  a  financial  institution  as  trustee  for 
the  benefit  and  protection  of  public  debt- 
holders; 

(3)  a  trust  indenture  under  the  1939  Act 
sets  forth  certain  responsibilities  and  rights 
of  the  issuer  and  the  trustee,  including  the 
obligation  of  the  issuer  to  make  payment  of 
interest  and  principal  on  the  debt  securities 
to  debtholders,  and  it  sets  forth  events  of  de- 
fault which  can  trigger  actions  by  the  trust- 
ee on  behalf  of  the  debtholders  to  have  the 
default  cured  or  to  otherwise  obtain  pay- 
ment for  debtholders; 

(4)  the  1939  Act  does  not.  however,  contain 
provisions  that  would  require  a  successor 
corporation  to  the  issuer  resulting  from  a 
merger,  consolidation,  sale  of  substantially 
all  of  its  assets,  share  exchange  or  other 
transaction  having  substantially  equivalent 
effect,  to  assume  payment  responsibility  for 
the  predecessorissuer's  debt  securities; 

(5)  sample  trust  indenture  provisions  set 
forth  in  sections  801  and  802  of  the  American 
Bar  Foundation's  Model  Debenture  Inden- 
ture Provisions  ("ABF  Model  Indenture",  ap- 
proved and  adopted  in  1967)  for  registered 
public  offerings  of  debt  securities  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  "successor  responsibility  for 
payment"  situation,  but  fail  to  specifically 
cover  "share  exchanges"  (which  are  types  of 
corporate  reorganization  transactions  devel- 
oped subsequent  to  1967)  or  "equivalent  ef- 
fect" transactions; 

(6)  issuers  of  debt  securities  are  not  cur- 
rently required  to  include  in  their  trust  in- 
dentures any  section  dealing  with  the  "suc- 
cessor liability  for  payment"  situation,  inas- 
much as  inclusion  of  the  ABF  Model  Inden- 
ture provisions  on  that  subject,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  is  voluntary  by  the  issuer; 
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(7)  certain  issuers  of  debt  securities  to  the 
public  in  registered  offerings  have  engaged 
in  share  exchange  transactions  (that  are  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  mergers),  with  suc- 
cessor corporations,  where  such  issuers  have 
sought  to  avoid  successor  payment  respon- 
sibility on  the  debt  securities  on  the  premise 
that  the  language  of  their  trust  indenture 
provisions  regarding  successor  payment  re- 
sponsibility does  not  specifically  cover  share 
exchanges  nor  state  that  such  sections  would 
be  applicable  to  any  other  transactions  hav- 
ing effects  substantially  equivalent  to  a 
merger,  combination,  or  sale  of  substantially 
all  the  issuer's  assets;  and 

(8)  it  is  appropriate  and  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  public  purchasers  of  debt  secu- 
rities in  publicly  registered  offeringrs  under 
the  Federal  securities  laws  that  trust  inden- 
tures relating  to  such  debt  securities  be  re- 
quired under  the  1939  Act  to  have  successor 
payment  responsibility  provisions,  and  that 
such  provisions  be  drafted  with  language 
that  is  both  complete  and  flexible  in  order  to 
assure  that  a  successor  to  an  issuer  of  debt 
securities  resulting  from  a  merger  or  equiva- 
lent transaction  cannot  avoid  payment  re- 
sponsibility that  would  disastrously  injure 
public  debtholders. 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  TRUST  INDENTURE 
ACT  OF  1»3«. 

The  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  328  (15  U.S.C.  77bbbb) 
the  following  new  section: 

"MERGER,  consolidation,  CONVEYANCE,  OR 

transfer. 

"Sec.  329.  (a)  Conditions  on  Trans- 
action.— An  issuer  of  any  security  subject  to 
this  title  shall  not  consolidate  with  or  merge 
into  any  other  corporation  or  convey  or 
transfer  its  properties  and  assets  substan- 
tially as  an  entirety  to  any  person,  or  engage 
in  any  equity  or  share  exchange  transaction 
with  any  other  person  or  with  the  security 
holders  of  any  other  person  which  results  in 
a  reduction  of  the  assets  available  to  the  is- 
suer, or  engage  in  any  other  transaction  hav- 
ing a  substantially  equivalent  effect,  un- 
less— 

"(1)  the  corporation  formed  by  such  con- 
solidation or  into  which  the  issuer  is  merged 
or  the  person  which  acquires  by  conveyance 
or  transfer  the  properties  and  assets  of  the 
issuer  substantially  as  an  entirety,  or  the 
person  which  acquires  the  shares  of  the  is- 
suer or  whose  equity  holders  acquire  such 
shares,  in  a  transaction  which  results  in  a 
reduction  of  the  assets  available  to  the  is- 
suer, shall  be  a  corporation  organized  and  ex- 
isting under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
America  or  any  State  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  shall  expressly  assume,  by  an  in- 
denture supplemental  hereto,  executed  and 
delivered  to  the  trustee,  in  form  satisfactory 
to  the  trustee,  the  due  and  punctual  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  (and  premium,  if 
any)  and  interest  on  all  the  securities  and 
the  performance  of  every  covenant  of  the  in- 
denture on  the  part  of  the  issuer  to  be  per- 
formed or  observed: 

"(2)  immediately  after  giving  effect  to 
such  transition,  no  event  of  default,  and  no 
event  which,  after  notice  or  lapse  of  time,  or 
both,  would  become  an  event  of  default,  shall 
have  happened  and  be  continuing:  and 

"(3)  the  issuer  has  delivered  to  the  trustee 
an  officers'  certificate  and  an  opinion  of 
counsel  each  stating  that  such  consolidation, 
merger,  conveyance,  transfer,  equity  or 
share  exchange  transaction,  or  transaction 
having  a  substantially  equivalent  effect,  and 
such  supplemental  indenture  comply  with 
this  article  and  that  all  conditions  precedent 
herein  provided  for  relating  to  such  trans- 
action have  been  complied  with. 
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"(b)  Rights  and  Obligations  Under  Inden- 
ture OF  Successor  Corporation.— Upon  any 
consolidation  or  merger,  or  any  conveyance 
or  transfer  of  the  properties  and  assets  of  the 
issuer  substantially  as  an  entirely,  or  equity 
or  share  exchange  transaction  described  in 
subsection  (9),  or  any  transaction  having  a 
substantially   equivalent  effect,   in   accord- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ance  with  subsection  (9).  the  person  subject 
to  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  succeed  to.  and  be 
substituted  for,  and  may  exercise  every  right 
and  power  of,  the  issuer  under  the  indenture 
with  the  same  effect  as  if  such  successor  cor- 
poration had  been  named  as  the  issuer:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  such  consolidation, 
merger,  conveyance,  transfer,  or  equity  or 
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share  exchange  or  other  transaction  shall 
have  the  effect  of  releasing  the  issuer,  or  any 
successor  corporation  which  shall  have  be- 
come a  successor  by  operation  of  this  section 
from  its  liability  as  obligor  and  maker  on 
any  of  the  securities.". 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    \0^      CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  March  3,  1993) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  B\-RD]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Reverend  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson, 
Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  will  lead 
the  Senate  in  its  prayer  to  the  God  of 
our  Fathers. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  angels,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  be- 
come as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal. — I  Corinthians  13:1. 

Eternal  God,  it  seems  almost  out  of 
order  to  speak  of  love  in  this  place  of 
such  great  political  power.  Yet  we 
know  that  love  is  the  most  powerful 
force  in  life.  We  tend  to  think  of  love 
as  sweet  and  sentimental — instead  of 
recognizing  it  as  character  and  integ- 
rity and  virtue.  We  forget  that,  "Love 
suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  love 
envieth  not;  love  vaunteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puffed  up.  Doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil; 
Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth;  Beareth  all  things,  believ- 
eth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things.  Love  never  fails 
*  *  *."  (I  Corinthians  13:4-8) 

Mighty  God,  infuse  us  with  love  for 
God  and  country  and  for  each  other. 
We  pray  in  Jesus'  name  Who  is  Love 
incarnate.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized  and,  under  the  previous 
order,  the  leadership  time  has  been  re- 
served. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  morning  business 
until  11  a.m.,  at  which  time,  pursuant 
to  a  prior  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  460,  a 
bill  to  establish  national  voter  reg- 
istration procedures  for  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

As  I  have  previously  stated  on  sev- 
eral occasions  publicly,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion that  prior  to  the  Easter  recess,  the 
Senate  will  complete  action  on  the 
pending  voter  registration  bill,  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  followed  by 
the  budget  resolution,  which  the  Budg- 
et Committee  is  today  beginning  to 
mark  up,  then  by  the  President's  eco- 
nomic stimulus  and  investment  pro- 
gram, and  then  by  the  debt  limit  exten- 
sion which  is  required  by  law. 

In  addition,  if  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee or  other  committees  report  nomi- 
nees between  now  and  the  onset  of  the 
Easter  recess,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  act  on  those 
nominees.  Finally,  of  course,  I  do  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  other 
action  which  circumstances  may  re- 
quire at  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  yesterday 
voted  to  invoke  cloture  and  terminate 
a  filibuster  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  voter  registration  bill.  I  hope  that 
we  can  complete  action  on  that  bill 
promptly.  If  any  Senator  has  an 
amendment,  that  Senator  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  free  under  the  rules  to  appro- 
priately offer  the  amendment.  I  hope 
that  Senators  who  have  amendments 
will  do  so,  and  that  the  amendments 
will  relate  to  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation and  that  we  can  complete  action 
on  this  bill  in  the  near  future. 

Should  we  do  so  promptly,  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  further  action  this  week 
on  legislation  other  than  the  possibil- 
ity, of  course,  of  executive  nominations 
to  which  I  already  referred.  So  that  as 
soon  as  we  can  complete  action  on  this 
bill,  we  will  be  able  to  complete  our 
session  for  this  week  and  we  would 
then  return  on  next  Tuesday  to  take  up 
the  budget  resolution,  if  it  is  possible 
to  begin  that  resolution  on  that  day. 


Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  leader  time,  and  I  understand 
all  of  the  time  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  has  been  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each,  with  the  time 
to  extend  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
today. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HEFLIN]  is  recognized  to  speak  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  have  a  special  order  that  allows  me 
up  to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  apologizes  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  Under  the  order,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heflin  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  540  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  RECORD  under  "State- 
ments of  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor] 
under  the  previous  order  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pryor  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  542  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  seeing  no 
other  Senator  requesting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  Senate,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


'  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm]  is 
recognized  to  speak  for  up  to  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognition. 
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THE  REALITY  OF  WHAT 
HAPPENED  YESTERDAY 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  nor- 
mally as  I  work  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
amazed  at  how  the  media  in  trying  to 
cover  what  we  do.  something  which  is 
often  confusing,  sometimes  by  design, 
sometimes  simply  by  the  necessity  of 
the  type  work  we  do,  ferrets  through 
all  the  rhetoric  and  basically  come  up 
with  the  facts.  Today,  is  one  of  those 
days,  however,  where  the  headlines  in 
the  morning  paper  could  not  be  more 
at  variance  with  the  reality  of  what 
happened  yesterday.  I  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  talk  about  that  this 
morning  and  to  talk  about  what  the  re- 
ality is,  and,  also,  why  it  is  that  we  are 
having  such  a  difficult  time  getting  the 
public  to  perceive  the  reality  of  the 
budget  debate  that  is  going  on  in  Con- 
gress and  the  country. 

Yesterday,  if  you  read  the  news- 
papers, we  had  a  banner  day  for  Amer- 
ica. Yesterday,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Budget  Committee  came 
up  with  63  billion  dollars'  worth  of  ad- 
ditional deficit  reduction.  Yesterday, 
the  word  was  leaked  from  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  that  perhaps  an- 
other 590  billion  of  deficit  reduction 
could  be  achieved. 

Who  would  not  applaud  that,  Mr. 
President?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  ever 
there  was  news  that  should  be  ap- 
plauded by  the  American  people,  that 
should  be  it.  The  problem  is  in  the  de- 
tails. The  problem  is  when  you  look  at 
the  plans  being  discussed. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  House  plan 
first  and  then  the  Senate  and  then  talk 
about  what  really  happened  yesterday 
that,  unfortunately,  is  bad  news  and 
not  good  news. 

In  the  House  Budget  Committee  yes- 
terday, without  specifying  any  details 
of  any  significance,  the  House  Budget 
Committee  decided  to  freeze  discre- 
tionary spending  over  a  5-year  period 
with  various  levels  of  reductions  to  be 
made  in  the  future  and  in  the  process 
claimed  63  billion  dollars'  worth  of  sav- 
ings. Most  of  those  savings,  in  fact  all 
the  net  savings,  occur  in  1995,  1996,  1997 
and  1998. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  the  proposal 
that  will  be  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  But  ba- 
sically, from  what  we  know,  it  takes 
the  same  concept  of  freezes  to  be  made 
in  the  sweet  by  and  by,  adds  to  that  an- 
other $20  to  $30  billion  of  taxes,  depend- 


ing on  whether  you  read  the  Washing- 
ton Post  or  the  New  York  Times,  and 
then  claims  $17  billion  of  savings  from 
this  administration  doing  a  better  job 
of  selling  Government  bonds  than  the 
last  administration  did. 

Now.  you  might  ask.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  harm  in  all  that?  Oh.  that 
it  could  be  so.  that  we  were  going  to 
freeze  discretionary  spending. 

We  know  from  our  sad  history  that 
tends  not  to  happen.  In  fact,  yesterday, 
in  the  Budget  Committee,  the  chair- 
man had  a  chart  which  showed  various 
deficit  reductions  since  1985  and  he 
pointed  out  how  the  current  proposal 
was  slightly  bigger  than  any  of  the 
ones  we  have  attempted  since  1985. 

So  the  devil  in  me  made  me  add  up 
all  this  deficit  reduction  we  have  done 
since  1985.  We  have  reduced  the  deficit 
$1,725  trillion  since  1985.  and  yet  the 
deficit  has  gone  up  from  about  $185  to 
$310  billion.  Why?  Because  the  cuts  we 
are  going  to  make  are  always  in  the 
sweet  by  and  by.  Someday  we  are  going 
to  do  it.  but  today  is  when  we  promise 
to  do  it.  Maybe  we  mean  it  today,  but 
we  do  not  do  it  today. 

Basically,  the  headlines  in  the  papers 
this  morning  were  headlines  about 
cuts,  unspecified,  to  be  made  in  the 
sweet  by  and  by.  off  in  the  future  some- 
where. What  the  newspapers  did  not 
say  is  that  yesterday  we  did  some- 
thing. We  did  not  promise  to  do  some- 
thing yesterday.  We  actually  did  some- 
thing. What  we  did  is  bad  if  you  are 
concerned  about  spending  and  if  you 
are  concerned  about  the  deficit,  be- 
cause yesterday  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, in  the  Senate,  we  had  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  chairman  of  admin- 
istration policy  to  increase  spending  by 
$21.5  billion  now  and,  through  an  ac- 
counting ruse,  to  say  this  is  an  emer- 
gency and  so  it  does  not  count  as 
spending,  it  does  not  count  as  deficit 
increase,  it  does  not  count  in  violating 
the  spending  caps  which  are  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  it  is  not  even  written 
into  the  deficit. 

So  here  is  the  problem.  Across  the 
land  this  morning  we  had  headlines 
talking  about  spending  cuts  and  deficit 
reduction  and  about  the  President's  re- 
luctance to  agree  to  these  new  spend- 
ing cuts.  But  yet  when  you  look  at  the 
reality,  these  spending  cuts  are  prom- 
ises to  cut  spending  on  a  discretionary 
program  2  years  from  now,  3  years  from 
now,  4  years  from  now.  What  really 
happened  yesterday  is  that  a  decision 
was  made,  in  the  next  2  weeks,  to  in- 
crease spending  by  $21  billion,  to  des- 
ignate that  as  an  emergency  and, 
through  an  accounting  gimmick,  to  not 
count  it  as  part  of  the  deficit,  as  spend- 
ing, or  not  even  count  it  as  part  of  the 
budget. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion, why  the  headlines  about  promises 
to  do  good  in  the  great  by  and  by  but 
no  headlines  about  a  decision  to  in- 
crease spending  in  the  next  2  weeks  by 
$21.5  billion? 


Well.  I  thought  about  it.  In  fact.  I 
woke  up  early  this  morning  thinking 
about  it.  Why  do  people  want  to  write 
these  headlines?  Why  do  people  want  to 
believe  it? 

Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  something  in  all  of  us  that 
wants  to  believe  that  good  things  are 
going  to  happen,  especially  when  you 
have  a  new  President,  especially  when 
you  have  a  new  President  that  was 
elected  with  43  percent  of  the  vote. 
Many  people  had  doubts.  They  want  to 
believe  good  things  are  going  to  hap- 
pen. We  all  want  to  read  the  story 
about,  and  perhaps  the  people  writing 
the  stories  want  to  write  the  story 
about,  the  pig  who  sprouts  wings  and 
flies  off  with  eagles  or  about  the  ugly 
frog  that  becomes  a  beautiful  prince, 
and  we  want  to  believe  it. 

The  basic  problem  is  we  have  heard 
all  these  stories  before  and  the  little 
lesson  in  my  statement  today  is  that 
when  this  does  not  happen,  when  the 
pigs  do  not  sprout  wings,  when  they  do 
not  soar  with  eagles,  when  frogs  do  not 
turn  into  princes,  when  these  spending 
cuts  are  not  made,  when  the  spending 
increases  are  made,  when  the  deficit 
goes  up,  when  defense  is  cut  but  every 
penny  of  it  is  spent,  when  taxes  are 
raised  and  every  penny  of  that  is  spent, 
if  people  believed  that  good  things 
were  going  to  happen,  part  of  that  re- 
sponsibility has  to  be  with  them. 

I  do  not  think,  given  the  world  we 
live  in.  given  the  promises  that  have 
been  made,  that  anybody  can  believe 
that  when  our  Government  in  the  next 
2  weeks  decides  to  spend  %2VA  billion 
and  invest  it  £is  we  are  now  calling 
spending,  and  decides  to  not  count  that 
as  part  of  the  budget,  not  count  it  as 
spending,  not  count  it  as  debt,  but  then 
promises  2M!  years  from  now  to  make 
these  unspecified  cuts,  if  people  believe 
that  then  they  are  choosing  to  believe 
what  has  never  been  and.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, sadly  what  I  believe  will  never  be. 
I  remember  in  1982  President  Reagan 
agreed  to  a  plan  that  was  going  to  cut 
spending  by  $3  for  every  $1  of  taxes, 
and  I  voted  for  it.  and  the  taxes  oc- 
curred, every  single  one  of  them,  but 
the  savings  did  not  occur.  And  in  1990 
President  Bush  agreed  to  a  plan  that 
was  going  to  cut  spending  by  over  $2 
for  every  $1  in  taxes,  but  then  at  the 
last  minute  Congress  took  away  some 
of  the  savings  and  added  to  the  taxes. 
I  recognized  that  I  had  been  down  this 
road  before  and  I  decided  not  to  follow 
that  path. 

We  now  have  a  budget  before  us  that 
the  President  said  in  the  campaign 
would  get  $3  of  savings  for  every  $1  of 
taxes  and  his  cabinet  ministers  said  in 
their  confirmation  $2  savings  for  every 
$1  of  taxes,  and  he  said  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  a  dollar  of  savings  for  every 
dollar  of  taxes.  When  CBO  added  it  up 
it  was  $4.85  in  taxes  for  every  $1  in  sav- 
ings. 

We  need  to  look  a  little  at  what  we 
are  doing  now.  not  what  we  promise  to 


do  in  the  future,  and  I  suggest  the 
American  people  do  that  as  well. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  its  indulgence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter] is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  begin  by 
commending  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  for  presiding  not- 
withstanding his  numerous  other  du- 
ties. It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  him  in  the 
chair,  especially  since  I  know  last 
night  was  a  late  night  with  a  very  in- 
teresting celebration,  a  salute  to  Sen- 
ator Strom  Thurmond  on  the  occasion 
of  his  90th  birthday  with  an  enormous 
assemblage  at  a  downtown  hotel.  He 
had  the  dais  graced  by  Senator  B^hd.  a 
former  majority  leader  and  now  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  other  distin- 
guished Senators  and  other  distin- 
guished guests. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  543  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  has  leader 
time  been  reserved? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Republican  leader's  time  has  been  re- 
served. 

The  Republican  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


KANSAS  STATE,  AMERICA'S  OLD- 
EST LAND-GRANT  UNIVERSITY 
WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  would 
all  agree  that  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on 
being  factually  correct.  And  when  the 
President — or  any  of  us  for  that  mat- 
ter— is  found  to  be  wrong,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  corrected. 

The  students  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity last  week  did  just  that.  When 
President  Clinton  in  a  speech  mis- 
stated that  the  University  of  Arkansas 
is  the  oldest  land-grant  school  West  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  students  at  K- 
State  acted  in  a  friendly  manner  to  set 
the  record  straight — K-State,  founded 
in  1863,  is  indeed  8  years  senior  to  the 
University  of  Arkansas. 


Along  with  a  note  correcting  the 
President,  the  K-State  students  sent 
President  Clinton  a  personalized  K- 
State  sweatshirt  and  a  K-State  jogging 
cap.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  Presi- 
dent sporting  this  fine  attire  on  a  jog 
through  the  streets  of  Washington 
sometime  very  soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  release  from  K-State 
University  and  an  article  from  the  K- 
Stater  putting  this  controversy  to  rest 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Kansas  State  UNrvERSiTY. 
Manhattan.  KS.  March  4.  1993. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  KSU  Students 
Correct  the  record 

Manhattan— "Dear  Mr.  Clinton.  We  re- 
gret to  inform  you  that  we  were  first."  say 
the  students  at  the  nation's  oldest  land- 
^rant  university  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Kansas  State  University. 

Having  been  founded  in  February  1863 
makes  K-State  the  oldest  land-grant  school 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  not  the  University  of 
Arkansas  (1871)  to  which  the  President  re- 
ferred in  a  speech  Monday  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. 

As  a  friendly  gesture  to  correct  the  record, 
the  K-State  students  sent  Mr.  Clinton  a  per- 
sonalized sweatshirt  with  the  university  seal 
"Founded  in  1863,"  a  jogging  cap  and  a  short 
note: 

"Dear  President  Clinton:  Kansas  State 
University  was  130  years  old  in  February, 
and  out  here  west  of  the  Mississippi,  it 
proudly  carries  on  the  land-grant  tradition. 
The  idea  to  give  everyone  a  chance  for  high- 
er education  that  began  with  the  Morrill  Act 
was  a  profound  one  then,  and  it  still  is.  As 
its  beneficiaries,  we  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port of  education  for  all  America's  youth. 

"K-State  today  ranks  among  the  top  one 
percent  of  all  universities,  public  or  private, 
in  the  number  of  Rhodes  scholars  chosen 
since  1974;  no  other  public  university  has  had 
as  many  Truman  scholars;  and  K-State 
ranks  second  in  the  nation  among  public  uni- 
versities in  Goldwater  scholars. 

"Perhaps,  as  a  former  Rhodes  Scholar,  you 
would  be  willing  to  come  to  Kansas  State 
University  at  some  future  date  to  take  part 
in  the  prestigious  Landon  Lecture  Series  on 
Public  Issues?  It  would  be  our  pleasure  to 
host  you. 

"Please  accept  these  gifts  as  a  token  of 
goodwill  from  proud  students  at  the  first 
land-grant  college  west  of  the  Mississippi 
who  simply  want  to  set  the  record  straight 
about  our  old  alma  mater.  Good  luck  Mr. 
President. 

"Sincerely. 

"Jackie  Marie  McCuaskey, 

"Student  Body  President. 

"P.S.:  Historians  disagree  as  to  whether 
Kansas  State  or  Michigan  State  is  the  na- 
tion's first  land-grant  school.  If  you  need  a 
break  from  solving  the  mundane  challenges 
facing  our  nation,  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  arbitrate  this  weighty  controversy  by 
declaring  which  was  first." 

K-State  Was  First 
Unequivocally  it  can  be  stated  that  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  was  the  first  in- 
stitution to  meet  the  basic  legal  require- 
ments of  the  Morrill  Act  and  was.  In  fact, 
first  of  the  land-grant  colleges." 


So  Ralph  W.  Sherman.  Ag  "24.  concludes 
his  18-page  paper  "Which  Land-Grant  College 
Was  No.  1?"  His  study  of  evidence  took  him 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  to  examine  origi- 
nal legislative  acts,  many  of  them  on  locked 
shelves  in  the  rare  book  section.  He  also  ex- 
amined many  other  historical  publications. 

He  sent  a  copy  of  the  report  on  his  findings 
to  President  James  A.  McCain,  who  for- 
warded it  to  The  K-Stater  for  publication. 
Here  we  present  a  resume  of  Mr.  Sherman's 
presentation. 

Senator  Morrill's  Bill  to  give  to  each  state 
land  and  scrip  for  an  "agricultural  and  me- 
chanical college"  became  law  when  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  signed  it  July  2.  1862. 
For  any  state  to  qualify  for  the  grants  the 
Act  set  up  two  basic  requirements: 

1.  Its  legislature  had  to  "express  its  ac- 
ceptance thereof  .  .  .  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  its  approval  by  the  President"; 
and 

2.  It  had  to  provide  "at  least  one  college, 
where  the  leading  object  shall  be  ...  to 
teach  branches  of  learning  relating  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanical  arts."  That  col- 
lege had  to  be  a  going  concern  with  a  build- 
ing or  buildings  and  a  faculty  ready  for  the 
instruction  of  students  by  July  2.  1867.  An 
amendment  in  1866.  however,  pushed  the 
deadline  date  ahead  to  five  years  after  the 
date  of  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  act. 
for  states  which  had  not  yet  accepted. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  accepted  the  terms 
of  the  grant  in  a  resolution  approved  Feb.  3. 
1863.  and  tied  to  the  resolution  an  act  which 
named  Bluemont  Central  College  in  Manhat- 
tan as  the  college  to  receive  funds  from  the 
federal  grant.  The  trustees  of  the  College  had 
previously  offered  to  the  state  its  building 
and  accompanying  land,  library,  and  appara- 
tus. The  act  provided  for  the  ceding  of  these 
to  the  state. 

This  act  of  the  legislature  was  approved  by 
Governor  Thomas  Carney  Feb.  16.  1863.  and 
became  effective  two  days  later.  Feb.  18.  1863. 
upon  its  publication  in  the  Topeka  Daily 
State  Record.  No  other  state  fulfilled  both  of 
the  requirements  that  soon. 

Here  are  the  pertinent  facts  about  each  of 
the  other  states  for  which  some  claims  to 
priority  have  been  made: 

IOWA 

The  Iowa  legislature  accepted  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Morrill  Act  Sept.  3.  1862.  five 
months  before  the  Kansas  legislators  acted, 
but  Iowa  had  no  college  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  and  mechanical  arts.  Such  a  col- 
lege opened  the  doors  of  its  still  unfinished 
building  to  students  Oct.  21,  1868— more  than 
a  year  after  the  deadline  date  set  in  the 
original  Morrill  Act.  Former  dedication  of 
the  building  was  the  next  year. 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan's  state  agricultural  school  near 
Lansing  was  dedicated  May  13.  1857.  The  next 
year  the  legislators,  learning  that  the  first 
Morrill  bill  was  being  debated  in  Congress, 
passed  Act  No.  171.  which  provided  that  the 
state  "hereby  accepts  and  assents  to  any 
such  grant  or  donation  of  lands  or  of  land 
scrip  now  made  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
made  by  Congress  for  these  or  like  purposes, 
upon  the  terms,  trusts,  and  conditions  upon 
which  such  grants  or  donation  is  or  may  be 
made."  Unfortunately  President  Buchanan 
vetoed  that  bill. 

March  15.  1861.  the  legislature  approved 
Act  No.  133  which  reorganized  the  agricul- 
tural school  and  put  it  under  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Somewhat  belat- 
edly. Feb.  25.  1863.  a  week  after  Kansas  had 
fully  qualified  under  the  act  of  Congress,  the 
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Michigan  legislature  formally  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  Morrill  Act.  Not  until  three 
weeks  later  did  the  legislature  provide  that 
interest  from  the  sale  of  grant  lands  be  ap- 
plied to  the  endowment  of  the  Lansing  col- 
let. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  later  evolved  into  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Pennsylvania,  was  opened 
Feb.  16.  1859.  Not  until  April  1.  1863,  however, 
did  the  legislature  accept  the  terms  of  the 
Morrill  Act  and  appropriate  to  this  school 
the  Interest  accruing  from  the  land-grant 
fund.  That  was  almost  two  months  after  the 
Kansas  legislature  had  acted. 

OREGON 

The  legislature  designated  Corvallis  Col- 
lege, a  sectarian  school,  as  the  state's  agri- 
cultural college  Oct.  27,  1868. 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut's  claim  that  Yale  College  be- 
came the  first  college  actually  to  operate 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  is  readily  dis- 
proved. "  declares  Mr.  Sherman.  The  Con- 
necticut General  Assembly  was  the  fourth 
state  body  to  accept  the  grant  (Dec.  24,  1862) 
but  it  wasn't  until  the  next  year  (June  24, 
1862)  that  the  assembly  complied  with  the 
second  requirement  of  the  Morrill  Act  by  ap- 
propriating the  interest  from  the  sale  of 
lands  to  the  maintenance  of  Sheffield 
Science  School  of  Yale  College.  Actually  the 
Sheffield  School  did  not  have  as  its  "leading 
object  ...  to  teach  branches  of  learning  re- 
lating to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts."  And  in  1893,  30  years  later,  the  legisla- 
ture tardily  made  Storrs  Agricultural  Col- 
lege the  beneficiary  of  the  land-grant  college 
act. 

Seven  states  actually  accepted  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Morrill  Act  before  Kansas  did: 
Iowa,  Sept.  11.  1862;  Oregon,  Oct.  9.  1862:  Ver- 
mont, Oct.  29.  1862;  Connecticut.  Dec.  24.  1962; 
Rhode  Island.  Jan.  18.  1883;  Kentucky  and 
Minnesota,  both  Jan.  27.  1863.  But  they  didn't 
meet  the  second  requirement  of  the  act  until 
later.  We've  already  discussed  the  claims  of 
Iowa  and  Connecticut.  Now  we'll  report  what 
happened  in  the  other  states  which  took 
their  first  step  so  speedily. 

VERMONT 

In  the  home  state  of  Justin  S.  Morrill,  au- 
thor of  the  Morrill  Act.  not  a  single  locality 
offered  enough  inducement  to  warrant  locat- 
ing a  college  there.  Finally  on  Nov.  9.  1895. 
the  trustees  gave  up  and  decided  to  "locate 
it  on  the  property  of  the  University  of  Bur- 
lington." 

RHODE  ISLAND 

On  Jan.  27.  1863.  Rhode  Island's  sute  legis- 
lature assigned  to  Brown  University  the  land 
scrip  granted  by  the  federal  government  for 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college, 
if  it  would  maintain  a  scientific  department 
and  allow  free  tuition  to  a  certain  number  of 
students  of  the  sUte.  However,  in  1867  it  was 
reported  that  the  University  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived enough  money  from  the  fund  to  open 
such  a  department.  So  lax  was  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act.  however,  that  Brown  contin- 
ued to  receive  land-grant  money  until  1892. 
Then  the  state  agricultural  school  estab- 
lished at  Kingston  in  1888  was  made  the  ben- 
eficiary and  It  was  reorganized  to  conform 
with  the  Morrill  Act. 

KENTUCKY-MINNESOTA 

Not  until  late  in  February  of  1863  did  these 
states  designate  a  college  to  be  recipient  of 
Morrill  Act  funds. 

MARYLAND 

Maryland's  agricultural  college  was  opened 
to  students  Oct.  6.  1859.  But  the  legislature 


waited  until  Feb.  17.  1864.  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  Morrill  Act.  a  year  after  Kansas 
had  fulfilled  all  requirements. 


TIMOTHY  RILEY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
a  33-year-old  man  named  Timothy 
Riley,  husband  and  father  of  two  young 
children,  was  kidnaped  outside  his 
home  in  Topeka  and  forced  at  gunpoint 
into  the  trunk  of  his  own  car. 

Shortly  after  the  kidnaping,  Mr. 
Riley  was  shot  to  death,  his  lifeless 
body  dumped  on  the  side  of  a  highway, 
just  south  of  Topeka. 

Local  police  have  arrested  two  teen- 
agers in  connection  with  the 
carjacking  and  the  murder. 

Both  teenagers,  residents  of  a  half- 
way house  for  troubled  youth,  have 
criminal  records. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  bring  Timothy 
Riley  back  to  life.  No  one  can  restore 
the  loss  suffered  by  Mr.  Riley's  wife,  Jo 
Ann,  and  their  two  children. 

But  we  do  have  the  obligation  to 
wonder  why? 

Why  would  two  adolescents — appar- 
ently unburdened  by  a  sense  of  guilt  or 
any  other  social  restraint — stoop  to 
this  brutal  act  of  barbarism? 

Is  it  poverty?  Is  it  a  sense  of  hope- 
lessness? Is  it  because  Congress  has  not 
passed  a  crime  bill  in  over  3  years? 

Or  was  there  a  breakdown  in  the  so- 
cial transmitter— a  failure  to  commu- 
nicate to  these  two  young  men  a  set  of 
values  that  say  there  is  indeed  a  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong,  that 
certain  behavior  is  simply  unaccept- 
able? 

I  suspect  that  those  responsible  for 
murdering  Tim  Riley  were  adherents  to 
the  morality  of  the  possible:  Killing 
him  was  right  in  their  minds  because 
they  could  do  it.  That  is  all. 

Too  often,  we  read  or  see  the  grue- 
some accounts  of  gruesome  crimes,  and 
our  response  is  simply  to  shrug  it  all 
off. 

Some  of  us  shrug  it  off  as  the  price 
we  pay  for  living  in  a  free  society. 

Others  find  security  by  saying  to 
themselves,  "oh.  that  won't  happen  to 
me." 

Crime,  like  a  very  hot  shower,  can 
become  very  comfortable. 

The  more  we  experience  it,  the  more 
we  begin  to  accept  it.  It  becomes  nor- 
mal, even  routine. 

We  soon  lose  our  outrage  and  begin 
tolerating  the  intolerable. 

Nothing  hurts  the  crime-prevention 
effort  in  America  more  than  the  loss  of 
public  outrage. 

The  Senate,  with  its  seemingly  end- 
less debates  over  competing  crime 
bills,  has  certainly  pushed  itself  to  the 
point  of  irrelevancy. 
But  this  is  not  the  real  danger. 
The  real  danger  is  if  we  lose  our  edge, 
if  the  public  engages  in  one  collective 
shoulder  shrug. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  wants  to 
register  his  own  outrage  at  what  hap- 


pened last  week  to  Timothy  Riley,  hus- 
band and  father. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  sincerest  sympathies  to 
the  Riley  family  on  their  personal 
tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  March  2 
Topeka  Capital -Journal  on  this  trag- 
edy be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Topeka  Capital- Journal,  Mar.  2, 

1993] 
Teens  Arrested  in  Carjacking,  Killing 

(By  Sandra  Moran  and  Steve  Fry) 
Two  teenagers  were  jailed  Monday  in  To- 
peka in  what  Shawnee  County  District  At- 
torney Joan  Hamilton  said  appeared  to  be  a 
carjacking  and  slaying  of  the  car's  owner. 

Timothy  Riley,  33,  of  Topeka  was  kid- 
napped outside  his  home  and  shot  to  death 
early  Monday  morning.  His  body  wais  dumped 
near  US-75  highway  south  of  Topeka. 

Arrested  in  connection  with  the  incidents 
were  Jason  Schaffer,  16.  and  Joshua  B.  Kai- 
ser. 17.  both  residents  of  DCCCA.  1409  S.W. 
37th.  a  halfway  house  for  youths.  The  teen- 
agers escaped  from  the  low-security  facility 
late  Wednesday  or  early  Thursday,  authori- 
ties said. 

"It  appears  to  be  a  carjacking."  said  Ham- 
ilton. Federal  law  defines  carjacking  as  the 
taking  of  a  car  with  the  use  of  a  gun.  said 
Brent  Anderson,  first  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
ney. 

Because  of  their  ages.  Kaiser  and  Schaffer 
wouldn't  be  candidates  under  the  Kansas 
statute  for  the  40-year  sentence  if  they  were 
convicted  of  premeditated  first-degree  mur- 
der. Hamilton  said.  For  that  reason,  the 
Shawnee  County  district  attorney's  office  in- 
quired about  the  carjacking  statute. 

"Life  there  means  life,  not  just  15  years." 
Hamilton  said,  referring  to  the  federal  sen- 
tence. 

"This  is  an  extremely  premeditated  mur- 
der, very  gruesome.  "  Hamilton  said.  The 
state  could  file  charges  that  included  the 
slaying  of  Riley  while  federal  prosecutors 
could  file  the  carjacking  charge.  Hamilton 
said. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  carjacking 
linked  to  a  slaying  is  life  in  prison.  Anderson 
said.  Nationwide,  there  are  about  20 
carjacking  cases  being  prosecuted,  but  none 
in  Kansas. 

Schaffer  was  arrested  in  connection  with 
first-degree  murder,  aggravated  kidnapping, 
aggravated  robbery,  aggrevated  weapons  vio- 
lation, reckless  driving,  illegal  turn,  leaving 
the  scene  of  an  accident,  failure  to  give  in- 
formation and  7  other  traffic  violations.  On 
Monday.  Schaffer  remained  In  Shawnee 
County  Jail.  No  bond  had  been  set. 

Kaiser  remained  in  Shawnee  County  Youth 
Center  on  felony  counts  of  murder,  aggra- 
vated kidnapping  and  aggavated  robbery. 

Police  Lt.  Steve  Harsha  said  Riley  appar- 
ently went  outside  his  home  at  1832  S.W. 
Lincoln  at  2  a.m.  to  move  his  1988  blue  four- 
door  Oldsmobile. 

Harsha  said  that  Riley  was  abducted  as  he 
left  his  house  and  that  the  two  teenagers 
shoved  him  into  the  car  before  they  moved 
him  to  the  trunk.  Riley  was  driven  briefly 
around  the  city  before  he  was  taken  to  the 
8500  block  of  S.W.  Jordan,  where  the  teen- 
agers allegedly  shot  him  in  the  upper  torso. 
About  3  a.m.  officers  received  a  report  of  a 
stolen  1988  blue  Oldsmobile.  Police  began  a 
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search  for  the  vehicle  and  at  3:57  a.m..  spot- 
ted the  car  at  19th  and  S.  Kansas  Avenue. 
The  car  sped  away  when  officers  attempted 
to  stop  it. 

After  a  car  chase  that  lasted  about  five 
minutes,  the  stolen  car  spun  out  of  control 
and  struck  a  tree  at  S.W.  21st  and  Bowman 
Court.  Two  people  ran  from  the  car. 

Officer  William  White  with  the  Street 
Crime  Action  Team  and  his  police  dog.  Dux. 
trailed  the  two  to  the  2000  block  of  S.W.  At- 
wood.  where  they  were  apprehended  at  4:15 
a.m. 

One  suspect  led  officers  to  Riley's  body 
shortly  after  5  a.m.  The  body  had  been 
dumped  in  a  remote  area  near  US-75  high- 
way. 

The  gun  thought  to  have  been  used  in  Ril- 
ey's slaying  was  stolen  last  week  during  a 
burglary. 

Charges  are  expected  to  be  filed  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  today  against  Kaiser 
and  Schaffer. 

Schaffer  has  been  in  trouble  with  the  law 
at  least  twice  previously,  both  car  thefts, 
said  Joel  Meinecke.  first  assistant  district 
attorney.  Based  on  those  incidents,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  be  charged  as  an  adult. 

Today,  the  district  attorney's  office  will 
file  a  motion  to  waive  juvenile  jurisdiction 
for  Kaiser. 

DCCCA.  which  originated  in  Douglas  Coun- 
ty, is  a  halfway  house  program  for  youths  16 
to  21  years  old  who  have  alcohol  or  drug 
problems  and  who  are  in  foster  care,  said 
Barbara  Conant,  public  information  officer 
for  the  Kansas  Department  of  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Services. 

The  Topeka  facility,  which  handles  full- 
time  and  day  patients,  is  licensed  to  hold  14 
youths.  Kaiser  and  Schaffer  were  full-time 
patients,  living  at  the  DCCCA  site  in  To- 
peka. DCCCA  has  a  facility  in  Lawrence. 

Victim.  33.  Was  "PERFEirr  Family  Man  " 
(By  Sandra  Moran) 

Timothy  Riley  was  described  by  a  neighbor 
as  a  "perfect  family  man."  definitely  not 
someone  expected  to  die  at  the  hands  of  kid- 
nappers. 

Police  say  Riley,  the  33-year-old  husband 
of  Jo  Ann  Riley  and  father  of  Nicole.  10.  and 
Adam.  8.  was  abducted  and  killed  early  Mon- 
day when  he  went  outside  his  home  at  1832 
S.W.  Lincoln  to  move  his  1988  blue  Olds- 
mobile from  the  street  into  the  driveway. 

Neighbors  said  Riley  routinely  moved  the 
car  before  he  went  to  bed. 

Police  said  Riley  was  abducted  by  two 
teenagers  who  had  walked  away  from  a  To- 
peka youth  facility.  The  youths  abducted 
Riley,  shoved  him  into  the  trunk  of  his  car. 
drove  him  to  S.W.  85th  and  Jordan  Road  and 
shot  him  in  the  upper  torso.  The  pair 
dumped  Riley's  body  into  a  remote  area  near 
US-75  highway. 

One  of  the  suspects  led  jwlice  to  the  body 
shortly  after  5  a.m. 

Monday  afternoon,  the  Riley's  neighbor- 
hood, which  is  occupied  by  a  mixture  of  col- 
lege students  and  families,  was  quiet  as  rain 
and  drizzle  sporadically  fell  from  the  iron- 
colored  sky. 

Gone  were  the  police  cars,  detectives  and 
yellow  tape  that  designated  a  crime  scene. 
They  had  been  removed  around  10:30  a.m. 

All  that  remained  in  front  of  the  Riley's 
amity  gray  house  were  a  pair  of  soggy  minia- 
ture snowmen  made  by  Nicole  and  Adam  the 
day  before.  A  note  of  sympathy  was  tacked 
to  the  front  door. 

Neighbors  expressed  shock  at  the  abduc- 
tion and  murder  of  a  man  who  had  exempli- 
fied the  ideal  father  and  husband. 


"He  was  such  a  good  father."  said  a  next- 
door  neighbor  who  sometimes  baby-sat  Ni- 
cole and  Adam. 

She  described  talking  to  Jo  Ann  Riley 
about  a  homicide. 

"I  said.  'Jo  Ann.  what  happened?'  and  she 
said  that  Tim  had  been  killed."  The  young 
woman  shook  her  head  slowly.  "Then  she 
started  crying." 

Another  neighbor  who  lived  across  the 
street  said  he  talked  to  Tim  Riley  several 
times  over  the  past  few  months. 

He  described  coming  home  at  night  and 
seeing  Tim  Riley  washing  dishes  through  the 
kitchen  window. 

"To  me.  he  seemed  like  a  perfect  family 
man,"  the  neighbor  said.  "You  could  use  him 
for  a  perfect  father." 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  LESSON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  12th  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  first  budget— the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget.  It  was  submitted  to 
Congress  on  March  10,  1981. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  did 
not  vote  to  report  out  that  budget  reso- 
lution until  March  19,  1981,  and  the  full 
Senate  did  not  take  up  the  budget  reso- 
lution until  March  26,  1981. 

For  all  the  talk  about  President  Clin- 
ton using  Ronald  Reagan's  game  plan, 
there  are  some  huge  differences.  In 
1981,  President  Ronald  Reagan,  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker,  and 
Budget  Committee  Chairman  PETE  Do- 
MENici  made  certain  that  the  full  Sen- 
ate— Republicans  and  Democrats— had 
a  complete  and  final  budget  from  the 
President  before  they  were  asked  to 
vote  on  a  budget  resolution. 

Twelve  years  later,  President  Clin- 
ton, the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mitchell,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Senator  Sas- 
SER,  are  taking  unprecedented  steps  to 
do  just  the  opposite.  Today,  we  are  told 
that  we  must  vote  before  we  get  to  see 
the  President's  budget. 

In  fact,  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee began  marking  up  the  fiscal  year 
1994  budget  resolution  yesterday.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  begins  its 
markup  today.  Both  committees  will 
complete  their  markups  this  week. 
But,  let  us  keep  in  mind,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  the  one  with  all  the  de- 
tails, all  the  spending  and  all  the  tax- 
ing, the  one  required  by  law,  will  not 
be  available  until  early  April. 

But  the  iwlitical  rush  is  on — pass  the 
resolution  at  all  costs  and  forget  about 
the  budget.  Do  not  ask  any  questions. 
Don't  worry  about  the  details.  Just 
vote.  Then  we  are  told  we  have  to  vote 
on  the  President's  $16  billion  spending 
stimulus  package.  The  truth  is,  this 
political  stimulus  is  paid  for  by  waving 
a  magic  wand,  shouting  emergency  and 
increasing  our  record  deficit  by  an- 
other S16  billion. 

Mr.  President,  something  is  wrong 
here.  And  none  of  it  adds  up  to  any- 
thing except  more  of  the  same  old 
games  the  American  people  are  sick 
and     tired     of— smoke    and     mirrors, 


empty  promises,  and  bankrupt  leader- 
ship. 

Let  me  be  clear:  When  it  comes  to 
the  budget.  Republicans  will  be  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  fulfill  our  part  of 
the  bargain.  Give  us  an  opportunity  to 
find  out  what  it  is  we  are  being  told  to 
vote  on,  and  you  can  expect  Repub- 
licans to  be  at  the  front  of  the  line  on 
the  Senate  floor  with  real  spending 
cuts  in  hand  and  real  options  for  real 
deficit  reduction. 

Last  week,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  released  its  preliminary  analysis 
of  the  Clinton  economic  plan.  It  seems 
CBO  has  the  same  problem  with  the 
Clinton  plan  that  Republicans  do.  The 
report  says: 

Because  the  [President's]  April  budget  is 
likely  to  modify,  or  clarify,  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals.  CBO's  analysis 
must  be  viewed  as  preliminary. 

Let  me  underscore  CBO's  use  of  the 
word  "preliminary."  Last  week,  the 
distinguishing  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
Sam  Nunn,  admitted  that  he  could  not 
explain  the  single  largest  spending  cut 
in  the  Clinton  economic  plan — $112  bil- 
lion in  new  defense  cuts — in  any  detail. 
And  don't  forget,  those  cuts  are  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $75  billion  in  cuts  that 
Congrress  approved  last  year. 

Now,  the  administration  and  the 
Democrats  on  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  may  push  for  even 
deeper  cuts  in  defense.  What  weapons 
systems  are  we  eliminating?  How  many 
bases  do  we  plan  to  close,  and  where 
are  they?  These  are  important  ques- 
tions. 

And,  not  even  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  Lloyd  Bentsen, 
can  tell  us  how  the  earned  income  tax 
credit  will  be  implemented.  This  is  the 
proposal  that  the  administration 
claims  will  offset  the  regressive  energy 
tax.  How  does  it  work? 

Even  with  the  limited  information 
that  is  available.  The  preliminary  CBO 
analysis  makes  one  point  very  clear: 
The  numbers  in  the  Clinton  plan  do  not 
add  up. 

We  should  not  forget  that  President 
Clinton  himself  urged  us  to  use  the 
independent  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice to  evaluate  his  plan.  President 
Clinton  also  claimed  that  this  budget 
plan  would  "by  1997  cut  $140  billion  in 
that  year  alone  from  the  deficit." 

Not  according  to  CBO's  new  analysis. 
The  independent  CBO  says  that  the 
Clinton  plan  overestimates  the  amount 
of  revenue  brought  in  by  the  Presi- 
dent's new  tax  proposals  while  exagger- 
ating the  savings  in  its  spending  cuts. 
As  a  result,  the  Clinton  plan  will  only 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $116  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1997.  In  other  words,  the  cam- 
paign promise  to  cut  the  deficit  in  half 
in  4  years  has  been  watered  down  to 
cutting  $116  billion  from  the  deficit  in 
5  years. 

The  President's  vaunted  "Vision  of 
Change  for  America"  claimed  that  the 
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Clinton  plan  would  reduce  the  deficit 
by  $462  billion  by  1998.  CBO'8  analysis 
now  says  the  plan  will  generate  $100 
billion  less  in  deficit  reduction — only 
$362  billion— by  1998.  So  I  suppose  we 
should  start  calling  the  Clinton  plan 
"Deficit  Reduction  Lite." 

But  the  third,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant, point  the  new  CBO  analysis 
raises  is  this:  By  1998  the  Clinton  plan 
raises  a  net  $267  billion  in  taxes  and 
cuts  spending  by  just  over  $55  billion. 
That  is  almost  $5  in  new  taxes— $4.82  to 
be  exact— for  every  $1  of  spending  cuts. 
Take  away  all  the  new  tax  breaks  in 
the  Clinton  plan  and  the  ratio  of  tax 
hikes  to  spending  cuts  jumps  to  more 
than  6  to  1. 

After  first  suggesting  that  he  would 
propose  additional  spending  cuts,  then 
telling  us  to  put  up  or  shut  up,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  reportedly  agreed  to 
$55  billion  in  additional  cuts.  House 
and  Senate  Democrats  may  be  able  to 
persuade  him  to  go  even  further. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  progress,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  it  may  be  too  little,  too 
late.  Even  if  the  $55  billion  in  addi- 
tional cuts  are  legitimate,  CBO  indi- 
cates that  the  latest  version  of  the 
Clinton  plan  would  still  raise  almost  $5 
in  net  new  taxes  for  every  $2  of  new 
spending  cuts. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  we  still  do 
not  know  about  President  Clinton's 
economic  plan.  But  we  do  know  this: 
The  more  we  learn  about  the  Clinton 
plan,  the  less  there  is  to  like,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  $337  billion  in  higher 
taxes. 

I  reserve  any  remaining  time.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  any.  But  I  yield  the 
floor. 


March  10,  1993 


March  10,  1993 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DON  DIAMOND 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Throughout  his  ad- 
ministration. President  George  Bush 
bestowed  his  Point  of  Light  Award  to 
individuals  and  groups  who  took  direct 
and  positive  action  to  make  their  com- 
munities a  better  place  in  which  to 
live,  who  gave  fi-eely  of  themselves  to 
help  improve  the  lives  of  those  less  for- 
tunate. "The  definition  of  a  successful 
life  must  include  serving  others," 
President  Bush  said,  and  the  Point  of 
Light  Award  was  a  national  tribute  of 
the  highest  order. 

Don  Diamond,  from  my  hometown  of 
Tucson,  AZ,  has  spent  a  lifetime  serv- 
ing others:  by  George  Bush's  definition, 
his  life  is  an  unqualified  success.  This 
Saturday,  Don  will  celebrate  his  65th 
birthday,  and  he  has  spent  almost  half 
of  those  years  making  Tucson  and  the 
State  of  Arizona  a  better  place  to  live. 

Don  has  been  a  moving  force  at  the 
Jewish  Community  Center,  which  has 
been  a  bulwark  of  support  for  genera- 
tions of  Tucsonans  for  over  35  years. 
One  of  the  finest  facilities  of  its  kind 
in  the  area,  the  center  provides  com- 
prehensive services  for  child  care, 
youth,  and  the  elderly— services  which 


are  not  limited  to  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity but  are  open  to  all  Tucsonans. 
Just  last  year,  the  Jewish  Community 
Center,  on  a  nonsectarian  basis,  award- 
ed scholarships  in  excess  of  $113,000  to 
needy  youth.  In  tribute  to  the  philan- 
thropy and  hard  work  of  Don  and  his 
wife  Joan,  the  center  has  expanded  its 
commitment  to  children  by  establish- 
ing the  Diamond  Perpetual  Scholarship 
Fund. 

Those  who  know  Don  Diamond  attest 
to  his  skill  in  coalition  building;  he 
knows  how  to  pull  together  divergent 
groups  to  achieve  a  common  goal.  Don 
was  a  key  factor  in  getting  the  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  Association  to  move 
its  national  headquarters  from  New 
York  to  Tucson.  From  the  beginning  he 
was  a  strong  proponent  of  the  observ- 
ance of  Martin  Luther  King  Day  in  Ari- 
zona, and  he  fought  hard  for  this 
throughout  the  State  until  the  goal 
was  accomplished.  When  Don  perceives 
there  is  a  need  in  Tucson  or  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  he  will  fight  for  a 
way  to  fill  It. 

I  have  enjoyed  a  longstanding  friend- 
ship with  Don  Diamond,  and  I  have 
seen  firsthand  Don's  desire  to  make 
serving  others  central  to  his  life  and 
work.  I  wish  Don  a  very  happy  birthday 
and  I  salute  his  life  which  has  been 
made  more  full  by  providing  a  fuller 
life  for  others. 


spenders  in  Congress  for  the  past  half 
century.  The  interest  payments  on  this 
massive  debt,  average  out  to  be 
$1,127.85  per  year  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  Or.  looking  at  it 
still  another  way,  for  each  family  of 
four,  the  tab— to  pay  the  interest 
alone,  mind  you— comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

Does  this  prompt  you  to  wonder  what 
America's  economic  stability  would  be 
like  today  if.  for  the  past  five  or  six 
decades,  there  had  been  a  Congress 
with  the  courage  and  the  integrity  to 
maintain  a  balanced  Federal  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS? 
HERE'S  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt— run  up  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—stood at  $4,213,729,981,638.09  as  of 
the  close  of  business  on  Monday.  March 
8. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  that  has  not  first 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  no  Member  of  Congress. 
House  or  Senate,  can  pass  the  buck  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  this  long-term 
and  shameful  display  of  Irresponsibil- 
ity. The  dead  cat  lies  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  reckless 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress—spending of  the  taxpayers' 
money  over  and  above  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  pollected  in  taxes 
and  other  income.  This  has  been  what 
is  called  deficit  spending— but  it's  real- 
ly a  form  of  thievery.  Averaged  out. 
this  astounding  interest  paid  on  the 
Federal  debt  amounts  to  $5.5  billion 
every  week,  or  $7^5  million  every  day- 
just  to  pay.  I  reiterate  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  the  interest  on  the  exist- 
ing Federal  debt. 

Looking  at  it  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica owes  $16,404.84— thanks  to  the  big 


A  LOOK  AT  DEFENSE  CUTS 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  19,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  released  President  Clin- 
ton's "A  Vision  of  Change  for  Amer- 
ica." This  document  purports  to  be  a 
summary  of  the  President's  most  re- 
cent plans  for  our  country.  Though  the 
document  does  not  include  a  great  deal 
of  specifics,  I  find  one.  in  particular, 
very  troubling. 

We  all  recall  that  President  Bush,  in 
response  to  the  demise  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  had  indicated  that  he  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  defense  budget  by 
$60  billion  over  5  years.  President  Clin- 
ton, in  his  campaign,  repeatedly 
pledged  to  reduce  the  defense  budget  by 
an  additional  $60  billion  over  5  years 
making  total  5-year  defense  cuts  of  $120 
billion. 

In  President  Clinton's  economic  plan, 
"A  Vision  of  Change  for  America."  he 
proposes  to  cut  the  defense  budget 
$125.9  billion  in  budget  authority  or  5 
years,  an  amount  double  his  campaign 
proposal.  This  $125.9  billion  proposed 
cut  Is  in  addition  to  the  $60  billion  pro- 
posed by  President  Bush.  These  reduc- 
tions make  up  the  largest  component 
of  President  Clinton's  spending  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  cuts  of  this  magnitude 
are  very  worrisome  because  of  the  inev- 
itable reduction  in  our  ability  to  pro- 
tect our  vital  national  security  inter- 
ests and  the  equally  inevitable  loais  of 
jobs  associated  with  such  draconian 
cuts,  but  they  are  not  the  center  of  my 
concern  today. 

My  main  concern  today  is  the  poten- 
tial underfunded  liabilities  that  exist 
at  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  Janu- 
ary, the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  warned  Clinton  adminis- 
tration officials  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Government  Affairs  Com- 
mittee that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  potentially  underfunded  by  $150  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  This  would 
mean  that  there  is  a  $150  billion  gap  be- 
tween how  much  it  will  cost  to  run  the 
military  using  current  assumptions 
and  how  much  will  be  available  over 
the  next  5  years. 

Phrased  another  way.  this  means 
that  the  assumptions  under  which  the 
Department   has   calculated    its   costs 


are  potentially  incorrect  by  $150  bil- 
lion. Among  other  things,  the  Comp- 
troller General  cited  $53  billion  in  as- 
sumed management  savings  which  may 
not  be  achieved,  $35  billion  in 
unbudgeted  growth  in  weapons  pro- 
grams, and  $5  billion  in  savings  from 
closing  military  bases  that  won't  be 
realized  until  after  1998. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin,  to  his  cred- 
it, appointed  a  team  of  outside  ana- 
lysts to  review  the  Department  of  De- 
fense spending  plans  in  order  to  provide 
him  with  a  better  baseline  from  which 
to  calculate  defense  spending.  That 
team  includes:  Phil  Odeen,  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  BDM,  Pete  Al- 
dridge,  vice  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronau- 
tics, and  Jeffrey  Smith  of  Arnold  & 
Porter.  They  are  expected  to  report 
back  to  the  Secretary  in  about  6  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Comptroller  General  is  correct,  but  I 
suspect  that  he  is.  In  fairness  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  the  plan  was  vague  about 
the  specifics  of  his  additional  $60  bil- 
lion cut  and  although  some  of  the  sav- 
ings may  accrue,  my  experience  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  the  Government  al- 
ways overestimates  savings  and  always 
underestimates  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  troubling 
and  fundamental  question  remains.  If 
the  Comptroller  General  is  correct  and 
if  the  panel  led  by  Mr.  Odeen  confirms 
that,  the  $150  billion  of  the  assumed 
savings  is,  in  fact,  unavailable.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  we  here  in  Congress 
will  find  ourselves  in  an  uncomfortable 
position.  Even  if  the  defense  budget 
suffers  the  draconian  cuts  proposed  by 
President  Clinton,  there  will  be  no  sav- 
ings available  for  reducing  the  deficit 
or  for  funding  other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  items  be  placed  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement:  Ap- 
pendix, table  1.  from  "A  Vision  of 
Change  for  America"  and  an  article 
from  Army  Times  of  February  1.  1993. 

Appendix 
TABLE  1  —DEFENSE  DISCRETIONARY  PROPOSALS 
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[From  the  Army  Times.  Feb.  1,  1993) 

Clinton  Warned  About  $150  Billion 

Defense  Budget  Gap 

(By  Rick  Maze) 

Washington. — In  a  warning  to  Clinton  ad- 
nninistration  officials  about  how  difficult  it 
can  be  to  cut  the  defense  budget,  the  comp- 
troller general  says  there  is  a  potential  $150 
billion  gap  between  how  much  it  will  cost  to 
run  the  military  during  the  next  five  years 
and  how  much  will  be  available. 

If  the  estimate  is  accurate.  It  will  be  dou- 
bly difficult  for  President  Clinton  to  cut  $60 
billion  in  defense  spending,  as  he  promised 
during  his  campaign. 

In  addition  to  trying  to  cut  $60  billion. 
Clinton  faces  $35  billion  in  unbudgeted 
growth  in  weapons  programs.  $12  billion  in 
weapons  programs  that  Congress  has  refused 
to  terminate  but  funded,  and  $5.4  billion  to 
convert  defense  Industries  to  civilian  uses, 
according  to  Comptroller  General  Charles 
Bowsher. 

Testifying  Jan.  3  before  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Committee,  Bowsher  said 
the  defense  budget  also  assumes  $53  billion  In 
management  savings  that  may  not  be 
achieved  and  $5  billion  In  savings  from  clos- 
ing military  bases  that  won't  show  up  before 
1998. 

That  amounts  to  a  "significant  mismatch" 
between  $1.42  trillion  1993-97  defense  spend- 
ing plans  and  "budget  realities,"  Bowsher 
said. 
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COSPONSORSHIP  OF  THE  TELE- 
PHONE COOPERATIVE  ACT  OF 
1993 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  an  important  tax 
measure— S.  155,  the  Telephone  Cooper- 
ative Act  of  1993.  This  measure,  as  au- 
thored by  Senator  Daschle,  would  re- 
store tax  exempt  status  to  telephone 
cooperatives.  This  exemption,  as  cur- 
rently set  forth  in  section  501(c)(12)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  has  been 
threatened  by  a  recently  issued  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  technical  advice 
memorandum.  In  the  interests  of  brev- 
ity. I  refer  interested  parties  to  Sen- 
ator Daschle's  statement  of  January 
21.  1993.  for  an  explanation  of  the  tech- 
nical advice  memorandum.  With  re- 
spect to  this  legislation,  I  note  that  a 
provision  similar  to  S.  155  was  included 
in  H.R.  11,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1992  ve- 
toed by  President  Bush.  I  believe  that 
this  measure  is  important  to  many 
people  across  the  Nation — and  to  the 
people  of  Wisconsin— because  it  allows 
telephone  cooperatives  to  continue 
providing  affordably  priced  long  dis- 
tance service  to  citizens  who  live  in 
rural  areas.  Without  this  measure, 
rural  citizens'  access  to  reasonably 
priced  long  distance  service  could  be 
adversely  impacted. 

This  bill  is  important  enough  that  I 
also  want  to  be  straight  with  those  who 
may  wonder  what  my  cosponsorship 
means.  In  the  simplest  terms  I  can 
think  of,  it  means  I  will  support  this 
bill  with  my  votes,  my  speeches,  and 
my  time,  if  its  costs  are  offset,  and  if 
those  offsets  are  acceptable.  I  believe 
that  this  qualified  support  is  made  nec- 


essary by  my  dedication  to  an  essential 
principle  of  deficit  reduction.  Namely, 
that  Congress  pays  for  tax  breaks  with 
tax  offsetting  revenues  or  program  or 
benefit  reductions.  These  are  the  rules 
of  the  game. 

As  part  of  H.R.  11,  this  provision  was 
paid  for  out  of  general  offsets.  The  co- 
sponsorship  that  I  announce  today  con- 
tinues the  spirit  of  that  measure.  This 
means  that  I  will  work  with  the  pri- 
mary sponsors  of  this  bill  to  find  an  ap- 
propriate offset  for  this  measure.  This 
means  that  this  bill  represents  tax  re- 
lief so  important  that  I  am  willing  to 
support  it  even  though  I  understand 
that  it  also  represents  potential  pain 
for  some  unidentified  group  of  tax- 
payers. 

I  also  want  to  make  clear  what  my 
cosponsorship  does  not  mean.  It  does 
not  mean  that  I  will  support  this  meas- 
ure at  any  price.  I  will  not  pay  for  a 
tax  break  for  telephone  cooperatives 
with  a  tax  increase  on  boaters,  just  as 
I  would  not  pay  for  tax  relief  for  small 
business  with  tax  increases  on  middle- 
class  families.  Responsible  legislation 
means  making  choices  that  are  too 
complex  to  describe  with  the  addition 
of  my  name  to  a  list  of  cosponsors. 

Again,  I  cosponsor  this  bill  today  be- 
cause it  is  an  example  of  a  necessary 
tax  measure.  However,  my  top  legisla- 
tive priorities  continue  to  be  deficit  re- 
duction and  fiscal  responsibility  and 
all  of  the  hard  choices,  compromises, 
sacrifices,  and  unpopular  decisions  that 
those  priorities  entail. 


NELLIS  CREW  EARNS 
RECOGNITION 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  five  outstanding  air- 
men currently  serving  at  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base  just  outside  of  Las  Vegas. 
NV.  Too  often  we  hear  the  lament  that 
there  are  too  few  role  models  and  not 
enough  heroes  in  the  world  today. 
These  five  men,  however,  are  genuine 
heroes,  going  above  and  beyond  their 
normal  call  of  duty,  sacrificing  their 
welfare  to  help  save  another  human 
being. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  10,  1992. 
a  32-year-old  Salt  Lake  City  man  was 
practicing  rappeling  techniques  in  a 
deep,  narrow  gorge  at  Zion  National 
Park  in  southern  Utah.  At  approxi- 
mately 3:45  p.m.  he  fell  30  feet  when  the 
pinon  pine  tree  he  was  using  for  a  rap- 
pel  anchor  pulled  out  of  the  ground.  He 
suffered  massive  head  injuries  and  was 
rendered  unconscious.  His  climbing 
partners  came  to  his  aid,  but  they 
could  not  perform  an  effective  rescue 
due  to  the  victim's  precarious  perch  on 
the  side  of  the  canyon  wall. 

Approximately  1  hour  later,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  climbing  party  was  able  to 
reach  the  trailhead  where  he  broke 
into  a  ranger's  vehicle  to  summon  help. 
By  the  time  rangers  were  notified,  only 
a  couple  of  hours  of  daylight  remained. 
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not  nearly  enough  time  to  allow  for  a 
successful,  standard  rescue  or  evacu- 
ation attempt. 

Authorties  called  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas 
Grifnth,  commanding  officer  of  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base,  for  assistance,  and  an 
air  rescue  unit  was  immediately  dis- 
patched to  the  site.  Five  brave  men 
boarded  a  Blackhawk  helicopter  and 
responded  immediately  to  the  call  for 
help:  Lt.  Col.  Bob  Ziehm.  pilot;  Capt. 
Ron  Newly.  Pilot;  S.  Sgt.  Tony  Keller, 
parajumper;  S.  Sgt.  Mike  Stames. 
hoist  operator;  and  Ale  Scott  Carmack, 
medic. 

At  approximately  6:45  in  the  evening, 
the  helicopter  maneuvered  into  the 
canyon.  Working  feverishly  against  the 
clock,  S.  Sgt.  Tony  Keller  was  lowered 
150  feet  into  the  slot  to  prepare  the  vic- 
tim for  evacuation  while  pilots  Ziehm 
and  Newby  helicoptered  out  of  the  can- 
yon and  hovered  over  the  rescue  scene. 
By  the  time  the  victim  was  prepared, 
the  Sun  had  set  and  the  canyon  was 
shrouded  in  darkness. 

At  8  p.m.,  operating  through  the  use 
of  night  vision  goggles,  the  flight  crew 
once  again  descended  into  the  narrow 
canyon.  The  danger  of  this  mission 
cannot  be  overestimated;  the  crew  had 
to  continually  battle  the  treacherous 
winds,  extremely  limited  maneuver- 
ability, and  lack  of  visibility.  One 
wrong  move  could  have  spelled  disas- 
ter. Mike  Stames.  the  hoist  operator, 
had  to  deploy  the  rescue  rope  at  an  al- 
titude of  200  feet  above  the  victim,  in 
the  dark,  while  relaying  information  to 
the  pilots.  Once  the  rescue  was  com- 
pleted. Scott  Carmack  administered 
medical  treatment  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  the  patient  alive.  Sergeant  Keller 
remained  at  the  scene  to  assist  rangers 
and  other  park  visitors  who  helped  at 
the  rescue  site. 

Tragically,  the  patient  died  shortly 
after  he  was  delivered  to  the  St.  George 
Medical  Center.  However,  without  the 
valiant  efforts  of  the  Nellis  flight  crew, 
the  man  would  not  have  had  even  the 
remotest  chance  for  survival.  Each  of 
these  men  exhibited  bravery,  skill,  and 
daring  to  save  the  life  of  a  person  they 
didn't  even  know. 

Later  this  month.  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Ziehm,  Captain  Newby,  Sergeant 
Keller.  Sergeant  Stames.  and  Airman 
Carmack  will  be  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Exemplary  Act 
Award.  The  presentation  of  this  award 
is  even  more  striking  because  it  is 
rarely  awarded  to  individuals  not  di- 
rectly associated  with  the  Department. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  the  National 
Park  Service  in  recognizing  and  com- 
mending the  valor  and  the  courage  of 
these  five  men.  They  are.  indeed,  role 
models  for  all  of  us. 
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THE  STIMULUS  PACKAGE 
Mr.   BREAUX.   Mr.   President,   while 
our  colleagues  are  debating  on  the  pro- 


cedure on  which  to  proceed  on  the 
motor-voter  legislation.  I  thought  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
comment  or  two  about  the  President's 
economic  plan  and  to  offer  a  suggestion 
as  to  how  we  might  proceed  in  handling 
the  somewhat  controversial  stimulus 
program  that  is  part  of  that  package 
that  some  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
also  of  the  other  body  have  differing 
opinions  about  its  necessity  at  this 
time. 

I  happen  to  support  very  strongly  the 
thrust  of  President  Clinton's  proposal 
to  the  Congress.  That  proposal  calls  for 
reducing  the  deficit  at  the  same  time 
we  are  talking  about  stimulating  the 
economy,  and  I  think  most  impor- 
tantly we  are  talking  about  changing 
our  priorities  and  the  way  that  we  in 
fact  spend  money. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  bad  spend- 
ing, and  spending  on  the  deficit  is  a 
good  example.  It  is  $200  billion  a  year 
that  we  waste  just  by  paying  the  inter- 
est on  the  deficit.  That  is  bad  spending. 
The  President  called  for  what  I  call 
good  things  when  he  talks  about  spend- 
ing on  welfare  reform,  spending  for  a 
youth  apprenticeship  program,  spend- 
ing for  defense  conversion,  spending  for 
a  national  service  program.  Those 
items  reflect  spending  on  developing 
the  infrastructure  of  this  country  and 
investing  in  the  people  of  America,  and 
I  would  suggest  that  that  is  good 
spending. 

So.  I  think  the  country  is  reacting 
very  positively  toward  the  President's 
proposal.  We  see  what  is  happening 
with  interest  rates.  That  is  not  just 
happening  because  people  all  of  a  sud- 
den feel  good.  It  is  happening  because 
people  believe  that  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic proposal  that  makes  sense.  We 
see  what  is  happening  with  the  stock 
market.  Again,  that  is  not  just  happen- 
ing in  isolation.  I  think  it  is  happening 
because  the  people  of  this  country  are 
realizing  that  the  President's  proposal 
is  eliminating  the  gridlock  that  this 
Congress  has  faced  for  so  many  years. 
People  are  realizing  that  there  is  hope 
that  we  may  come  up  with  a  package 
that  makes  sense. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  however,  that 
there  are  two  concerns  that  people  are 
raising  every  time  I  return  back  home. 
First  of  all,  the  American  people  want 
real  deficit  reduction  and  they  want  it 
to  achieve  basically  and  essentially 
through  spending  cuts  and.  second,  the 
American  people  do  not  want  more 
spending  by  the  Congress  before  we  do 
more  spending  reductions. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  respond  to  these  concerns.  Our 
Budget  Committee  has  already  started 
this  process.  As  we  are  here  on  the 
floor  this  aftemoon.  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  in  fact,  is  working  on  a 
budget  resolution  that  responds  to  this 
request  for  spending  reductions  before 
there  are  any  other  spending  increases 
and  before  there  are  any  revenue  or  tax 
increases. 


I  think  Chairman  Sasser  is  to  be 
commended  for  putting  together  an  ag- 
gressive budget  plan  which  will  achieve 
even  greater  deficit  reduction  that  the 
President  initially  asked  for  through 
spending  cuts.  I  applaud  that  method 
of  proceeding,  and  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  that  concept  of  spending 
reductions  and  spending  cuts. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  they  are 
looking  at.  as  I  understand  it.  an  addi- 
tional S90  billion  of  deficit  reduction 
over  5  years  and  even  deeper  spending 
cuts  than  originally  proposed. 

Now.  the  timing  of  the  consideration 
of  the  economic  plan  is  very  important. 
We  have  heard  some  say,  "I  do  not 
want  to  do  a  stimulus  package  until  we 
have  the  actual  spending  cuts  adopted 
by  the  Congress."  Others  have  sug- 
gested that  there  are  some  parts  of  the 
stimulus  package  that  are  needed  im- 
mediately and  should  be  enacted  now— 
programs  like  the  highway  bill,  with 
which  I  think  most  people  would  agree, 
programs  like  the  summer  jobs  pro- 
gram, which  I  think  most  all  Ameri- 
cans agree  is  extremely  important  if 
we  are  going  to  get  this  country  mov- 
ing again. 

So  the  question  that  is  facing  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  is  how 
do  we  craft  a  program  that  gets  the 
stimulus  that  we  need  for  things  that 
are  important  now  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  faith  with  what  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public  wants, 
and  that  is  spending  reductions  before 
we  start  spending  more  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest  and 
have  a  proposal  that  I  would  make  that 
I  think  is  very  important.  I  propose 
that  when  the  Congress  takes  up  the 
stimulus  package  we  should  include  a 
provision  in  that  stimulus  package  to 
release  the  money  that  is  needed  now 
immediately.  Immediately  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  those  parts  of  the 
stimulus  package  which  are  critical 
from  a  time-sensitive  point,  that  those 
funds  be  released  immediately  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  stimulus 
package.  The  other  funds  that  are  im- 
portant and  that  are  needed  but  that 
are  not  necessarily  to  be  enacted  im- 
mediately would  not  be  released  until 
the  adoption  of  the  budget  reconcili- 
ation bill  later  this  year. 

Let  me  restate  that  no  other  emer- 
gency programs  would  be  included  in 
the  stimulus  package  to  be  considered 
before  the  April  recess.  The  effective 
date  of  their  implementation  would  be 
triggered  after  the  spending  cuts  go 
through  later  this  year  in  the  rec- 
onciliation package. 

This  way  we  can  ensure  that  the  im- 
portant programs  of  the  stimulus  pack- 
age are  funded  by  this  summer  when 
they  are  needed  to  be  put  into  effect. 
But  we  could  also  ensure  the  continued 
momentum  toward  the  goal  of  spending 
cuts  and  real  deficit  reduction. 

So  the  concept  I  think  is  very  simple. 
Pass  the  stimulus  package  in  its  en- 
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tirety  now  when  we  do  the  budget  reso- 
lution and  when  we  do  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  Pass  the 
entire  stimulus  package  but  only  allow 
that  portion  of  the  stimulus  package 
which  is  needed  immediately  to  go  into 
effect  immediately,  and  to  reserve 
those  programs  in  the  stimulus  pack- 
age which  are  not  necessary  imme- 
diately, from  a  time-sensitive  stand- 
point, to  not  go  into  effect  until  we  fin- 
ish the  reconciliation  process. 

That  way,  the  President,  I  think,  will 
be  able  to  say,  "My  stimulus  package 
has  been  approved,"  and  yet  we  will 
also  be  able  to  say  at  the  same  time  to 
the  American  public  that  those  pro- 
grrams  that  cost  money  that  are  not  of 
an  emergency  nature,  that  those  mon- 
eys will  not  be  spent  until  such  time  as 
we  have  reduced  spending  and  we  have 
cut  programs  and  we  have  raised  the 
money  to  pay  for  those  programs. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  suggestion  is 
one  that  I  think  we  can  consider  and 
should  consider  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  this  budget  resolution  is  pre- 
sented to  us.  I  think  there  is  a  consen- 
sus out  there  that  is  just  waiting  to  be 
brought  together  and  perhaps,  just  per- 
haps, this  recommendation  may  be  one 
that  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats—Democrats who  support  the 
total  stimulus  package  and  those  who 
feel  we  do  not  need  one  at  all— will  be 
able  to  come  together  and  present  a 
program  which  makes  sense  and  can  be 
enacted  by  this  body  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. 


TERRORIST  BOMBING  IN  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  HATCH  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  about  the  deplorable  terrorist 
bombing  that  took  place  in  New  York 
on  February  26.  And  I  wish  to  make 
two  basic  points. 

First,  we  must  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  war  against  terrorism.  The  num- 
ber of  terrorist  incidents  may  be  down, 
but  the  number  of  fatalities  resulting 
from  major  terrorist  attacks  has  gone 
up.  As  the  appropriators  of  funds  to  the 
intelligence  community  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  special  responsibility  to  en- 
sure that  those  who  wage  the  war 
against  terrorism  have  all  necessary 
resources  to  protect  America  and 
Americans  abroad. 

We  all  have  condemned  in  the  strong- 
est terms  the  individuals  and  groups 
who  bombed  the  World  Trade  Center, 
and  we  all  applaud  the  work  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  that  led  to  the 
swift  apprehension  of  an  individual  sus- 
pected of  committing  the  crime.  We 
have  all  spoken  out  strongly  to  con- 
demn terrorists  who  so  callously  took 
the  lives  of  five  innocent  people  and  in- 
jured hundreds  of  others. 

But  words  alone  are  not  enough.  In 
recent  years,  I  as  well  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  worked  hard  to  ensure 


that  U.S.  Government  counter- 
terrorism  activities  are  adequately 
funded  and  supported.  As  we  cut  Gov- 
ernment spending,  we  must  be  sure  to 
preserve  the  necessary  counter- 
terrorism  assets  and  capabilities  that 
we  have  built  up  over  the  years. 

Second,  I  wish  to  speak  out  against 
those  who  would  use  this  bombing  as 
an  excuse  to  fan  anti-Arab  and  anti- 
Moslem  hatreds  in  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
speak  out  publicly  against  such 
hatreds  in  order  to  deter  those  who 
wish  to  see  them  escalate. 

We  encountered  this  same  problem 
during  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Even 
though  we  were  coming  to  the  defense 
of  an  Arab  State,  Kuwait,  and  were 
fighting  along  side  of  many  others,  in- 
cluding Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
number  of  hate  crimes  against  Arab- 
Americans  rose  simply  because  our 
enemy  was  the  aggressive,  totalitarian 
regime  controlled  by  Saddam  Hussein. 

In  the  case  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
bombing,  we  again  must  beware  of 
those  who  would  condemn  all  Arab- 
Americans  for  the  actions  of  a  few 
scurrilous  and  cruel  individuals.  Amer- 
icans do  not  blame  Irish-Americans  for 
the  terrorism  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army.  Americans  do  not  blame  Ira- 
nian-Americans for  the  terrorism  spon- 
sored by  the  Government  of  Iran.  In 
the  same  way,  Americans  must  not 
hold  all  Arabs  or  Moslems  responsible 
for  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing 
simply  because  the  principal  suspect 
happens  to  be  an  Arab. 

Because  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
bombing  and  other  such  events,  the 
Western  media  gives  violent  and  radi- 
cal groups  in  the  Moslem  world  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  attention  in 
light  to  their  real  political  strength.  In 
reality,  modernist  and  pro-Western  po- 
litical forces— such  as  those  in  power  in 
Egypt,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  other 
major  Moslem  countries — represent  the 
dominant  force  in  the  Moslem  world. 
We  should  remember  that  these  coun- 
tries not  only  were  our  allies  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war  but  also  are  our  allies 
in  the  war  against  terrorism. 

We  must  bear  all  of  this  in  mind  in 
dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  bombing. 

Americans  as  a  nation  are  a  tolerant 
people  and  do  not  countenance  hatred 
and  bigotry  based  on  ethnic  and  na- 
tional heritage.  But  we  cannot  deny 
that  some  individuals  in  this  country 
are  animated  by  such  hatreds  and  may 
seek  to  exploit  recent  events  to  ad- 
vance their  contemptuous  views.  We 
have  a  duty  to  state  unequivocally 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  hate  crimes 
against  our  fellow  citizens. 

Those  who  engage  in  terrorism  have 
two  objectives,  to  harm  innocents  and 
to  sew  division  among  their  enemies. 
We  must  keep  funding  counter- 
terrorism  programs  to  defeat  their  ef- 
forts on  the  first  count.  And  we  must 


condemn  bigotry  against  Arab-Ameri- 
cans and  maintain  our  close  relation- 
ships with  modernist  countries  in  the 
Moslem  world  to  frustrate  their  efforts 
on  the  second. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY 
HISTORIAN  BEAUMONT  NEWHALL 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  this  Nation's  foremost 
photography  historian,  Beaumont 
Newhall.  Mr.  Newhall,  who  passed 
away  on  February  26  at  the  age  of  84, 
was  more  than  an  art  scholar.  He  was  a 
true  pioneer,  establishing  photography 
as  an  accepted  modem  art  form.  As  a 
historian,  a  photographer,  a  teacher, 
and  a  curator.  Beaumont  Newhall  left 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  worlds  of  art 
and  photography. 

After  earning  his  BA  and  an  MA  from 
Harvard  University.  Beaumont  Newhall 
commenced  his  career.  An  invitation 
from  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art's  di- 
rector to  organize  MOMA's  first  major 
photographic  exhibition  resulted  in 
"The  History  of  Photography— 1839- 
1937",  a  photographic  study  with  ac- 
companying catalog.  Newhall  revised 
and  expanded  the  catalog,  developing 
the  first  book  on  the  history  of  photog- 
raphy in  the  English  language.  Now  in 
its  fifth  edition  as  "The  History  of 
Photogrraphy:  1839  to  the  Present  Day" 
and  published  in  more  than  five  lan- 
guages, Newhall's  work  is  the  most  de- 
finitive book  on  the  subject  of  photog- 
raphy. Beaumont  also  played  a  forma- 
tive role  as  curator  at  the  George  East- 
man House  in  Rochester,  NY,  establish- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  photography 
collections  in  the  world.  The  current 
director  of  the  Eastman  House  com- 
mented that  Newhall,  the  consummate 
historian,  produced  the  cornerstones  of 
a  great  museum  that  has  no  equal. 

Beyond  curator  and  historian,  Beau- 
mont employed  his  expertise  in  photog- 
raphy in  various  disciplines.  As  a 
major  in  the  Air  Force  during  World 
War  II,  Beaumont's  expertise  allowed 
him  to  serve  as  a  photographic  inter- 
preter in  Egypt.  North  Africa,  and 
Italy.  He  was  a  founding  member  and 
supporter  of  the  Friends  of  Photog- 
raphy, Aperture  magazine,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Photographic  Education.  Beau- 
mont's archive  was  purchased  last  year 
by  the  Getty  Center  for  the  History  of 
Art  and  Humanities.  The  archive  con- 
tained his  research  documents,  letters, 
manuscripts,  lecture  notes,  slides,  and 
the  archive  of  Beaumont's  late  wife, 
Nancy  Newhall.  His  impressive  collec- 
tion of  letters  include  correspondence 
with  luminary  figures  such  as  Ansel 
Adams,  Margaret  Bourke-White, 
Buckminster  Fuller.  Alfred  SteigliU, 
Paul  Strand,  and  Edward  Weston. 

I  became  familiar  with  Beaximont 
Newhall's  work  when  he  came  to  New 
Mexico  in  the  1970's.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment, he  had  accepted  a  job  teaching 
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at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  even- 
tually    earning     the     title     Professor 
Emeritus  in  1984.  Through  Beaumont's 
influence,  UNM  established  their  pre- 
eminent graduate  program  in  the  His- 
tory  of   Photography,    Beaumont    had 
settled    in    Santa    Fe   after   his   wife's 
death  in  1975.  Last  year  he  served  as 
guest  curator  for  an  exhibition  orga- 
nized by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of 
the   Museum   of  New   Mexico   entitled 
"Proto-Modem       Photography."       He 
worked    religiously    until    his    death, 
photographing  his  garden  at  his  home 
on  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  awaiting  publi- 
cation of  his  memoirs,  "Focus:  Mem- 
oirs of  a  Life  in  Photography",  and  as- 
sisting UMN  graduate  students  in  their 
photo  history  studies.  He  was  planning 
a  book  on  the  photographs  and  writings 
of  his  late  wife,  Nancy. 

"Newhall's  commitment  to  education 
and  his  generosity  to  his  students  es- 
tablished him  as  a  mentor  to  many 
who  today  hold  the  top  scholarly  and 
curatorial  positions  in  the  world," 
commented  James  L.  Enyeart,  director 
of  the  George  Eastman  House.  And,  re- 
garding the  Eastman  House's  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Newhall  archives,  Enyeart 
remarked,  "Without  the  Newhall  his- 
tory, there  would  be  no  clear  path  upon 
which  to  build  new  highways  of  photo- 
graphic history  and  criticism." 

The  worlds  of  art,  photography,  and 
education  will  miss  this  energetic  pio- 
neer. Beaumont  Newhall's  tireless  ef- 
forts made  way  for  the  practice  of  pho- 
tography to  be  recogrnized  and  es- 
teemed as  a  true  art  form.  While  I 
mourn  the  loss  of  this  revered  trail- 
blazer,  he  has  left  a  permanent  mark 
on  New  Mexico,  and  I  know  that  we  are 
the  richer  for  his  time  there. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
Mathews).  Morning  business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  460)  to  esUblish  national  voter 
registration    procedures    for    Federal    elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  73 

(Purpose:  To  grant  the  power  to  the 
President  to  reduce  budget  authority) 
Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
inmiediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr  McCain], 
for  himself.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr! 
Burns.  Mr.  Coverdell,  Mr,  Danforth.  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr,  McConnell, 
Mr.  NicKLEs.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr 
Faircloth.  Mr,  Pressler,  Mr,  Bennett.  Mr, 
LoTT,  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr,  Thurmond,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  73. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

SEC.     .  LEGISLATIVE  LINE  rtEM  VETO. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Legislative  Line  Item  Veto  Act 
of  1993". 

(b)  Enhancement  of  Spending  Control  by 
THE  President,— The  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

•TITLE  XI-LEGISLATIVE  LINE  ITEM 

VETO  RESCISSION  AUTHORITY 

•Part  A— Legislative  Line  Item  Veto 

Rescission  authority 

•GRANT  of  authority  AND  CONDmONS 

•SEC.  1101,  (a)  In  General— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  X 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  B  of 
this  title,  the  President  may  rescind  all  or 
part  of  any  budget  authority,  if  the  Presi- 
dent— 
••(1)  determines  that— 
•(A)  such  rescission  would  help  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit,  or  reduce  the  public  debt; 

■•(B)  such  rescission  will  not  impair  any  es- 
sential Government  functions:  and 

'•(C)  such  rescission  will  not  harm  the  na- 
tional interest;  and 

•(2)(A)  notifies  the  Congress  of  such  rescis- 
sion by  a  special  message  not  later  than  20 
calendar  days  (not  including  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, or  holidays)  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  a  regular  or  supplemental  appropria- 
tions Act  or  a  joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  providing  such  budget 
authority;  or 

•■(B)  notifies  the  Congress  of  such  rescis- 
sion by  special  message  accompanying  the 
submission  of  the  Presidents  budget  to  Con- 
gress and  such  rescissions  have  not  been  pro- 
posed previously  for  that  fiscal  year. 
The  President  shall  submit  a  separate  rescis- 
sion message  for  each  appropriations  bill 
under  paragraph  (2)(A), 

••(b)  Rescission  Effective  Unless  Dis- 
approved,—(IkA)  Any  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority rescinded  under  this  title  as  set  forth 
in  a  special  message  by  the  President  shall 
be  deemed  canceled  unless  during  the  period 
described  in  subparagraph  (B).  a  rescission 
disapproval  bill  making  available  all  of  the 
amount  rescinded  is  enacted  into  law, 

••(B)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is— 

"(i)  a  Congressional  review  period  of  20  cal- 
endar days  of  session  under  part  B,  during 
which  Congress  must  complete  action  on  the 
rescission  disapproval  bill  and  present  such 
bill  to  the  President  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval; 

"(ii)  after  the  period  provided  in  clause  (i), 
an  additional  10  days  (not  including  Sun- 
days) during  which  the  President  may  exer- 
cise his  authority  to  sign  or  veto  the  rescis- 
sion disapproval  bill;  and 

••(iii)  if  the  President  vetoes  the  rescission 
disapproval  bill  during  the  period  provided  in 
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clause  (ii),  an  additional  5  calendar  days  of 
session  after  the  date  of  the  veto, 

'•(2)  If  a  special  message  is  transmitted  by 
the  President  under  this  section  during  any 
Congress  and  the  last  session  of  such  Con- 
gress adjourns  sine  die  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  described  in  paragraph  (1>(B), 
the  rescission  shall  not  take  effect.  The  mes- 
sage shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  re- 
transmitted on  the  day  of  the  succeeding 
Congress  and  the  review  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)  (with  respect  to  such  mes- 
sage) shall  run  beginning  after  such  first 
day, 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec,  1102,  For  purposes  of  this  title  the 
term  rescission  disapproval  bill'  means  a 
bill  or  joint  resolution  which  only  dis- 
approves a  rescission  of  budget  authority,  in 
whole,  rescinded  in  a  special  message  trajis- 
mitted  by  the  President  under  section  1101, 
•Part  B— Congressional  Considera'hon  of 
Legislative  Line  Item  Veto  Rescissions 

"presidential  special  message 
"Sec,  nil.  Whenever  the  President  re- 
scinds any  budget  authority  as  provided  in 
section  1101,  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  a  special  message 
specifying— 

•■(1)  the  amount  of  budget  authority  re- 
scinded; 

•'(2)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  such  budg- 
et authority  is  available  for  obligation,  and 
the  specific  project  or  governmental  func- 
tions Involved; 

••(3)  the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the 
determination  to  rescind  budget  authority 
pursuant  to  section  1101(a)(1); 

'•(4)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budg- 
etary effect  of  the  rescission;  and 

•'(5)  all  facts,  circumstances,  and  consider- 
ations relating  to  or  bearing  upon  the  rescis- 
sion and  the  decision  to  effect  the  rescission, 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
estimated  effect  of  the  rescission  upon  the 
objects,  purposes,  and  programs  for  which 
the  budget  authority  is  provided 
•transmission  of  messages;  publication 
•Sec,  1112,  (a)  Delivery  to  House  and 
Senate,— Each  special  message  transmitted 
under  sections  1101  and  1111  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives if  the  House  is  not  in  session, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session.  Each  special  mes- 
sage so  transmitted  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  and  the  Senate,  Each  such  mes- 
sage shall  be  printed  as  a  document  of  each 
House, 

••(b)  Printing  in  Federal  Register.— Any 
special  message  transmitted  under  sections 
1101  and  nil  shall  be  printed  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  Federal  Register  published  after 
such  transmittal. 

••procedure  in  senate 
••Sec.  1113.  (a)  Referral.— (l)  Any  rescis- 
sion disapproval  bill  introduced  with  respect 
to  a  special  message  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

■•(2)  Any  rescission  disapproval  bill  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate  from  the  House  shall  be 
considered  in  the  Senate  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

•■(b)  Floor  CoNsiDERA-noN  in  the  Sen- 
ate.— 


'•(1)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  rescission 
disapproval  bill  and  debatable  motions  and 
appeals  in  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours.  The  time 
shall  be  equally  divided  between,  and  con- 
trolled by.  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees, 

•■(2)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  in  connection  with  such  a 
bill  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by.  the 
mover  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  except 
that  in  the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is 
in  favor  of  any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee. Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may. 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal, 

••(3)  A  motion  to  further  limit  debate  is  not 
debatable,  A  motion  to  recommit  (except  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  re- 
port back  within  a  specified  number  of  days, 
not  to  exceed  1,  not  counting  any  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session)  is  not  in 
order. 

••(c)  Point  of  Order. — (1)  It  shall  not  be  in 
order  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  consider  any  rescission  dis- 
approval bill  that  relates  to  any  matter 
other  than  the  rescission  of  budget  authority 
transmitted  by  the  President  under  section 
1101, 

•'(2)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
any  amendment  to  a  rescission  disapproval 
bill, 

"(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  may  be  waived 
or  suspended  in  the  Senate  only  by  a  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  members  duly  chosen  and 
sworn,", 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  on  the  television  pro- 
gram "Good  Morning  America,"  Ross 
Perot  said  in  his  own  unique  fashion: 

If  you  give  the  Congress  more  money  it  is 
like  giving  a  friend  who  is  trying  to  stop 
drinking  a  liquor  store.  The  point  is,  they 
will  spend  it.  If  you  don't  get  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  if  you  don't  get  a  line- 
item  veto  for  the  President,  you  might  as 
well  take  this  money  out  to  the  edge  of  town 
and  bum  it  because  it  will  be  thrown  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  lis- 
ten to  Ross  Perot  and  I  think  we 
should  listen  to  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  who,  in 
poll  after  poll  after  poll,  believe  that  a 
line-item  veto  is  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary if  we  are  ever  going  to  get  this 
$4  trillion  debt,  and  annual  deficits 
now  running  well  over  $200  billion  a 
year,  under  control. 

Ross  Perot  is  exactly  right.  For  the 
past  5  years.  Senator  Coats  and  I  have 
brought  this  issue  to  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  have  been  diligent.  We 
have  worked  hard.  And  I  think  the  de- 
bate that  hsis  ensued  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue  has  been  very  helpful  to  edu- 
cating the  American  people  sis  to  what 
is  at  stake  here. 

I  again  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
has  deeply  held  philosophical  views 
about  the  role  of  the  legislative  branch 
in  the  appropriations  process.  I  under- 


stand  and   respect   those   views.    I   re- 
spectfully disagree. 

I  think  the  American  people  are 
right.  The  American  people  view  this 
deficit  as  the  No.  1  problem  facing 
America  today.  And  I  want  to  say,  a 
line-item  veto  is  not  the  answer  to  our 
Nation's  deficit  problems,  to  the  prof- 
ligate, outrageous  spending  that  goes 
on  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  decade  after 
decade,  that  has  mortgaged  our  chil- 
dren's and  our  grandchildren's  future 
in  an  obscene  fashion.  It  is  a  disgrace. 

So  I  understand  the  philosophical 
viewpoint  that  this  may  be  an  erosion 
of  legislative  power  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch. 

I  also  point  out  that  this  line-item 
veto,  as  it  is  called,  is  more  accurately 
an  enhanced  rescission  iwwer  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This 
kind  of  enhanced  rescission  power  was 
granted  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  exercised  for 
nearly  200  years  up  until  1974. 

Mr.  President,  in  1974,  under  a  weak- 
ened Presidency,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  Impoundment 
and  Rescission  Act  of  1974.  I  want  to  il- 
lustrate what  happened  after  1974. 

Up  until  1974  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  basically  kept  outlays 
and  receipts  basically  under  control.  In 
other  words,  this  line  here  is  the  re- 
ceipts— revenues,  taxes,  that  are  taken 
from  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America  to  run  our  Government.  As 
you  can  see,  it  has  basically  stayed 
along  the  same  line,  up  until  1974 — with 
a  few  exceptions,  but  always  brought 
back  into  line.  The  outlays  basically 
matched  receipts,  which  means  that  we 
had,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  bal- 
anced budget.  We  did  not  run  a  gigan- 
tic national  debt  nor  a  significant  an- 
nual deficit. 

Mr.  President,  we  did  in  wartime.  In 
World  War  II,  Korea,  Vietnam,  World 
War  I,  the  Civil  War,  this  Nation  ran 
up  massive  deficits,  as  we  had  to,  be- 
cause we  were  in  a  state  of  national 
emergency.  At  no  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country  in  peacetime  has  this 
Nation  ever  amassed  the  incredible, 
now  $4  trillion-plus,  deficit  that  we 
have  accumulated  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  statis- 
tics will  show  that  the  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts began  to  go  in  different  direc- 
tions right  after  the  passage  of  the 
Budget  and  Rescission  Act  of  1974,  to 
the  point  where  the  number  of  re- 
ceipts— revenues  gained  by  the  Federal 
Government — has  basically  stayed  the 
same  as  a  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  What  has  happened?  Outlays, 
spending — spending  has  gone  out  of 
sight. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  an  accident  that 
these  lines  began  to  diverge  in  1974.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  we  deprived  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  power 
he  had  had  for  about  190  years:  that  is 


the  ability  to  tell  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  certain  specific  ap- 
propriations were  not  in  order.  And  in 
order  for  the  Congress  to  be  able  to 
spend  that  money  or  order  that  money 
to  be  spent,  they  had  to  override  his 
veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  It  was  only 
in  1974  that  there  was  this  significant 
change  in  the  way  that  our  Govern- 
ment does  business.  The  result  is  a  $4 
trillion  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  hear  a 
lot  of  philosophical  arguments.  We  are 
going  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  history 
during  the  course  of  this  debate.  All  of 
it  will  be  illuminating,  some  of  it  even 
educational.  But  the  fact  is  that  up 
until  1974,  this  country  functioned,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  like  every 
family  and  business  in  America  does, 
and  that  is,  we  only  spent  as  much 
money  as  we  took  in.  It  was  in  1974,  Mr. 
President,  as  the  chart  shows,  that 
spending  and  revenues  began  to  diverge 
in  this  outrageous  and  obscene  fashion. 
We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  when  will  it 
stop  and  who  is  going  to  pay  for  it? 

I  am  impressed  by  the  efforts  and  the 
dedication  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  bring  this  deficit  under 
control  and  cut  spending.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed, frankly,  with  the  increases  in 
taxation.  But  that  is  the  subject  of  an- 
other debate  which  will  come. 

I  was  pleased  last  week  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  came  to 
lunch  with  Republican  Senators,  an 
event  that  all  of  us  welcomed.  It  was  a 
stellar  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He 
reached  out  his  hand  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation to  the  Republican  Senators 
in  an  effort  to  work  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  to  address  this  issue,  which  the 
American  people  demanded  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1992. 

At  that  time,  the  Republican  leader. 
Senator  Dole,  asked  me  to  present  to 
President  Clinton  a  very  large  2-foot- 
long  pen  labeled  "line-item  veto."  The 
President  of  the  United  States  gra- 
ciously accepted  that  pen  and  his  com- 
ments were,  "I  look  forward  to  the  op- 
portunity of  using  this  line-item  veto." 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  during 
the  Presidential  campaigrn.  President 
Clinton  campaigned  in  favor  of  the 
line-item  veto.  He  said,  and  this  is 
from  his  campaign  literature: 

I  strongly  support  the  line-item  veto  be- 
cause I  think  it's  one  of  the  most  powerful 
weapons  we  could  use  in  our  fight  against 
out-of-control  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  la 
worth  repeating.  President  Clinton, 
then  candidate  Clinton: 

I  strongly  support  the  line-item  veto  be- 
cause I  think  it's  one  of  the  most  powerful 
weapons  we  could  use  in  our  fight  against 
out-of-control  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  President  Clin- 
ton at  his  word.  I  take  him  at  his  word 
that  he  gave  us  yesterday,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
also  take  him  at  his  word  and  provide 
him  with  this  important  tool. 
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I  want  to  stress  again,  Mr.  President, 
the  line-item  veto  alone  is  not  the  an- 
swer, but  there  can  be  no  answer  with- 
out the  line-item  veto,  in  my  view.  I 
intend,  as  does  my  colleague.  Senator 
Coats,  to  describe  for  the  Record 
many  of  the  outrageous  spending 
projects  that  have  been  appropriated 
by  this  body  and  by  the  other  body  in 
a  form  which  makes  most  people  either 
laugh  or  cry  when  they  read  about  it. 
Most  recently  there  was  a  book  put  out 
by  the  Citizens  Against  Government 
Waste  called  the  "Congressional  Pork 
Book."  I  intend  to  quote  from  that  as 
this  debate  proceeds. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  the  pork 
book  only  highlights  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. What  Senator  Coats  and  I,  and 
others  who  support  the  line-item  veto 
are  attacking— and  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  this — the  process,  not  the  re- 
sult of  the  process.  The  result  of  the 
process  is  inevitable  unless  you  have  a 
different  process. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  If  a  project, 
no  matter  how  outrageous,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation,  there  are  hearings 
in  subcommittee,  authorization  by 
committee  and  subcommittee,  and 
then  given  to  Appropriations  where  it 
goes  through  the  hearings  and  appro- 
priations cycle.  Finally,  if  passed  by 
the  Congress,  it  is  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  way  the  system  works  and, 
if  there  are  appropriations  which  some 
of  us  find  offensive,  so  be  it.  That  is  the 
way  the  system  works. 

What  we  are  attacking  is  a  process 
that  results  in  foot-high  appropriations 
bills  coming  to  the  floor  of  this  body 
which  none  of  us  have  had  the  chance 
to  read,  with  pork  barrel  spending,  ad- 
ditional appropriations  added  in  con- 
ference, never  even  considered  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  aisle,  but  added  in  con- 
ference behind  closed  doors  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night.  And  then  we  find  out 
about  it  thanks  to  organizations  such 
as  the  Citizens  Against  Government 
Waste,  Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy, 
National  Taxpayers  Union,  and  others 
that  research  these  bills  and  bring 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

I  am  glad  they  do  that.  They  perform 
a  viui  function.  But  by  that  point  it  is 
too  late.  It  is  too  late  when  we  get  $25 
million  for  a  computer  study  of  the  en- 
ergy of  the  aurora  borealis.  It  is  too 
late  when  we  have  an  automated  ex- 
press system  because  of  the  continuing 
concerns  of  the  justification  and  the 
local  financing  of  the  remainder  of  the 
project,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
It  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  spend  a  lot  of  time 
on  the  talk  shows  in  my  State.  I  will 
admit  it  is  a  phenomenon  that  is  a  very 
interesting  one  and  that  we  who  are  in 
the  business  of  politics  as  a  profession 
have  to  examine  very  carefully.  But  I 
will  tell  you  what  happens  when  I  am 
on    the    talk    shows.    Mr.    President. 
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Whether  it  be  a  local  one  in  my  home 
State  or  one  that  is  national  or  one  in 
another  State,  do  you  know  what  the 
first  call  is?  The  first  caller  wants  to 
know  why  we  are  spending  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  in  the  fashion  that  we 
are.  They  want  it  stopped.  They  de- 
serve to  have  it  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  my  friend  and 
colleague  and  comrade  in  arms.  Sen- 
ator Coats,  on  the  floor.  I  will  return 
with  a  much  lengthier  statement.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
yielding  to  him,  if  it  is  agreeable  at 
this  time  with  Senator  Ford  and  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
Ford  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  have  no 
time  limit.  If  the  Senator  wants  a  time 
limit,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  that.  The 
Senator  is  moving  very  well,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  stop  his  flow. 

I  will  make  one  point  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  that  is,  this  is  not  ger- 
mane to  this  bill.  We  are  being  forced 
to  offer  again  a  cloture  motion  in  order 
to  drop  the  nongermane  amendments. 
We  will  this  week,  if  not  the  first  of 
next  week,  have  legislation  up  that 
will  be  germane  and,  therefore,  it  is 
disconcerting— we  all  have  the  right  to 
do  that  and  I  do  not  object  to  that  at 
all— but  I  hope  we  will  not  take  up  all 
the  time. 

My  colleague  from  Kentucky  and  I 
have  talked  about  this  bill  until  we  are 
trying  to  find  something  new  to  talk 
about.  Something  new  to  talk  about 
may  be  the  line-item  veto  as  it  relates 
to  motor-voter.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  push  this.  There  are 
other  amendments.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  balanced  budget  amendment;  we 
are  going  to  have  lots  of  things  that 
could  be  offered.  Everybody  is  trying  to 
make  their  point.  I  understand  that 
and  I  have  no  problem  with  it. 

But  then  we  get  into  the  argument, 
when  did  it  start?  It  started  in  1981 
when  Ronald  Reagan  came  into  the 
White  House  and  the  red  and  green 
lines  separated  tremendously.  That  is 
not  the  Congress:  it  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration for  12  years,  and  the  Sen- 
ator is  not  very  happy  with  the  Budget 
Act  of  1990.  Then  the  Senator  tries  to 
blame  it  on  the  Congress  in  1993.  The 
Congress  has  done  very  well.  Ronald 
Reagan  submitted  $50  billion  in  rescis- 
sions. We  sent  him  back  over  $60  bil- 
lion. Congress  did  very  well.  President 
Bush,  in  his  last  year,  sent  up  over  $6 
billion  in  rescissions,  we  sent  him  back 
over  $8  billion.  Congress  can  keep 
blaming  Congress— and  Congress  has 
now  reduced  its  administrative  costs 
last  year  6.5  percent.  We  are  now  on  a 
track  of  4  percent  each  year  reducing 
employees,  14.5  percent  reduction  on 
expenses,  reducing  the  budgets  of  all 
committees.  I  have  been  through  all 
that.  This  is  not  the  time  to  argue 
that.  The  time  to  argue  this  is  when  we 


get  on  the  budget,  when  we  get  on  the 
appropriations  bills,  when  we  get  on 
the  authorization  bills.  That  is  the 
time  to  argue  this.  They  say  you  must 
get  to  it  now.  I  was  Governor.  I  had  the 
line-item  veto.  I  never  had  to  exercise 
it  in  4  years. 

I  worked  with  the  legislature.  I  got  it 
worked  out.  You  waited  10  days  when  I 
was  Governor.  You  would  veto  it,  and 
the  House  and  Senate  could  not  come 
back  to  override  my  veto.  So  I  had  a 
pretty  firm  hand.  You  do  not  have 
those  firm  hands  around  here  any 
longer. 

So.  Mr.  President,  are  we  now  on  S 
460? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  All  right.  I  am  going  to 
yield  the  floor.  I  will  listen  to  the  elo- 
quence of  my  friends,  but  I  am  just  sit- 
ting here  listening  to  Senators  talk 
about  amendments  that  are  not  ger- 
mane to  this  bill  at  all.  We  will  have 
that  opportunity;  those  bills  are  com- 
ing down  the  pike,  and  it  fits  much  bet- 
ter into  that  discussion  that  it  does 
here  as  it  relates  to  the  mo  tor- voter 
bill. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
and  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  McCain  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  If  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky  will  answer  a 
question,  he  mentioned  that  there 
might  be  a  bill  within  a  week  or  so 
that  would  be  coming  up. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  supplemental  ap- 
propriations will  be  here.  I  think  the 
Budget  Committee  is  going  to  put  out 
a  bill  probably  this  week.  The  House 
hopefully  is  going  to  get  theirs  out. 
This  is  the  time  that  this  amendment 
would  be  germane,  in  my  opinion,  or  at 
least  be  closer  to  germaneness  than  it 
is  now.  Of  course,  a  budget  point  of 
order  could  be  made  at  any  time,  and 
we  could  get  rid  of  it  very  quickly  I 
think,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  do  that. 

I  made  the  point  to  my  colleagues 
last  evening  that  I  would  give  every 
amendment  serious  consideration,  give 
every  colleague  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  or  her  amendment  as  long 
as  they  were  germane.  And  that  was 
the  understanding  we  had  with  the 
leadership  on  the  Senator's  side. 

Now  the  Senator  has  criticized  one  of 
his  Members  here  this  morning  already 
on  the  Alaskan  pig  book.  I  looked  at 
Alaska,  and  I  talked  to  that  distin- 
guished Senator  and  found  how  impor- 
tant he  thinks  that  particular  item  is. 
If  you  look  at  the  pig  book,  you  have 
this  Senator  in  it.  But  it  is  distance 
learning  and  trying  to  get  into  the 
technology  that  is  so  important  for  the 
education  of  the  whole  country,  the 
new  super  highway  for  education.  I 
thought  $500,000  was  not  too  bad  to  set 
up  and  describe  and  begin  to  work  in 
that  area.  So  I  am  in  the  book. 


So  if  the  Senator  is  going  to  talk 
about  the  book  today,  there  may  be 
some  things  in  there  I  am  just  as  dis- 
appointed in  as  he  is.  But  on  balance, 
the  pig  book,  in  my  opinion,  has  really 
reached  some  depths  in  order  to  pull 
out  some  programs.  And  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  where  we  are  trying  our  des- 
perate level  best  to  bring  education  to 
Appalachia.  they  are  criticizing  that. 

So  you  can  mention  the  pig  book,  but 
there  are  some  things  in  there  which  I 
feel,  if  we  did  not  do  it  politically, 
would  not  be  done.  It  is  like  the  peer 
group  on  research  and  development. 
The  Senator  has  fine  universities  in  his 
State,  that  have  the  expertise  and  the 
ability  and  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  research.  But  if  we 
let  the  peer  group  do  it,  then  just  those 
universities  now  getting  it  are  the  ones 
which  are  going  to  continue  to  get  it  in 
the  future,  and  we  do  not  spread  it  out. 
And  so  part  of  this  effort  on  the  line- 
item  veto — if  the  President  does  not 
like  it,  that  is  one  thing.  But  I  am  here 
to  represent  Kentucky  as  best  I  can, 
and  the  country  also,  and  international 
problems.  I  have  tried  awfully  hard. 

So  I  think  the  argument  I  could 
make  then  would  be  much  better  than 
it  is  now.  and  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
the  position  of  having  to  argue  line- 
item  veto  when  I  have  a  bill  before  the 
Senate  trying  to  connect  constituents 
to  Government  again  so  they  can 
speak. 

The  Senator  is  saying  that  these  peo- 
ple out  there  want  to  talk;  they  want 
to  be  part  of  Government.  We  must 
hear  what  they  are  saying.  Well,  70 
million  of  them  cannot  express  that  at 
the  polls;  between  700,000  and  800,000  in 
my  State  cannot  express  that  senti- 
ment at  the  polls. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  recon- 
nect them  with  Government  so  they 
can  express  themselves  if  they  want. 
And  so  I  think  it  is  just  as  important 
to  reach  our  goal,  if  this  bill  becomes 
law,  because  those  people  who  sent  us 
here,  if  we  are  not  listening,  will  cer- 
tainly go  to  the  polls  and  bring  us 
home  and  send  somebody  else  up  here 
to  vote  and  express  their  opinion. 

So  this  connects  to  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  say  I  think,  and  I  would 
hate  to  see  this  connection  severed  by 
the  long  and  laborious  debate  on  this 
for  days.  I  hope  we  do  not  get  into  that. 
Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  response.  I  would  just 
make  a  couple  of  comments  about  his 
response.  One  is  that  although  he  be- 
lieves this  issue  is  not  germane,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  incredibly  germane.  He  be- 
lieves that  his  legislation  is  to  em- 
power the  American  people.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  spoken  on  this  issue 
time  after  time,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
empowered  to  have  this  issued 
addressed. 

The  Senator  mentions  that  it  might 
be  more  germane  on  another  bill.  First 


of  all,  we  would  love  to  bring  it  up  as 
a  freestanding  bill  for  debate  on  the 
floor  of  this  body,  but  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  do  that.  I  repeat,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  do  that.  I  would  love  to  see 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  urge  a  free- 
standing bill  for  line-item  veto  be 
brought  up  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate. 
Second,  I  do  not  question  the  jus- 
tification for  any  appropriation  that 
the  Senator  just  cited,  because  frankly 
I  am  not  that  aware  of  the  intimate  de- 
tails associated  with  it.  What  I  am  at- 
tacking here,  as  I  said  before,  is  the 
process,  the  process  that  produces  ap- 
propriations bill  in  the  dead  of  night, 
without  the  participation  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  this  body,  and 
which  basically  bypasses  the  proper 
process. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Kentucky, 
right  now.  if  he  can  tell  me  we  can 
bring  up  a  freestanding  bill  on  the  line- 
item  veto.  I  will  do  so  immediately; 
and  I  think  my  friend  from  Indiana  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  would  take  this 
amendment  down  immediately.  But  at 
this  juncture,  we  cannot  do  that.  And 
when  the  next  bill  comes  up.  if  my 
friend  from  Indiana  and  I  want  to  bring 
this  subject  up,  they  will  say  it  is  not 
germane  because  that  is  a  supple- 
mental bill  and  has  to  do  with  much 
needed  projects  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy. Again,  they  will  blame  us  for  tak- 
ing up  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

I  intend,  I  tell  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky, to  exercise  my  rights.  And  if  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  contemplates, 
which  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  that 
he  was  not,  a  budget  point  of  order  im- 
mediately, something  like  that,  all  I 
can  tell  him  is  I  intend  to  continue  to 
bring  this  important  issue  up,  which  is 
my  right  as  a  Senator.  Again,  it  is  my 
right  as  a  Senator.  If  my  right  is  abro- 
gated I  hope  to  prevail  upon  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side,  where  there  are  41 
votes,  that  they  vote  with  me  not  to 
cut  off  debate  until  such  time  as  this 
issue  is  fully  debated,  no  matter  how 
they  feel  about  the  legislation  at  hand, 
because  if  we  start  depriving  Members 
of  this  body  of  their  ability  to  bring  is- 
sues to  the  floor  of  this  Senate,  then 
we  are  then  agreeing  to  significant 
changes  in  the  rules. 

Now,  my  friend  from  Kentucky  has 
been  on  the  minority  side,  and  he 
knows  how  important  it  is  when  you  do 
not  hold  the  majority. 

So  if  there  is  contemplation  of  an  im- 
mediate budget  point  of  order  or  to  cut 
off  debate,  then  I  will  be  in  line  to 
bring  up  that  amendment  again  and 
again  and  again,  until  such  time  as  my 
friend  from  Indiana  and  I  feel  this  issue 
has  been  fully  ventilated.  We  are  not 
talking  abut  something  that  is  of 
minor  importance  to  the  American 
people.  We  are  saying  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  talking 
about,  and  that  is  empowering  the 
American  people,  empowering  the 
American  people   to  do   away  with  a 


process  that  has  resulted,  in  GAO's  es- 
timates, in  $70  billion  of  unnecessary 
spending  between  1984  and  1989— $70  bil- 
lion. That  is  according  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

So  I  very  much  appreciate  the  views, 
the  dedication,  and  the  hard  work  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  put 
into  this  effort  to  try  to  empower  the 
people  of  his  State,  and  all  across  this 
Nation.  I  am  attempting  to  do  the 
same  thing — something  that  will  pre- 
vent us  from  mortgaging  our  children's 
futures.  And  I  tell  him,  I  hope  we  could 
get  this  debate,  completed  in  a  timely 
fashion.  I  understand  his  sense  of  ur- 
gency, and  I  appreciate  his  willingness 
and  his  patience  as  we  go  through  this 
ordeal. 

But  finally,  I  should  like  to  say  to 
him  again  if  he  could  guarantee  us  a 
freestanding  bill  that  will  come  up  at  a 
date  certain,  I  will  be  glad  to  withdraw 
this  amendment  as  we  speak. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
make  a  point  or  two,  I  never  mentioned 
the  Senator  did  not  have  the  right.  He 
acted  as  if  I  did.  He  made  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  the  right;  he  was 
going  to  exercise  that  right.  I  have 
never  denied  that.  All  I  suggested  to 
him  was  that  there  would  be  other 
pieces  of  legislation  coming  down  the 
pike  to  which  this  amendment  would 
be  more  germane. 

The  empowerment  of  the  people 
comes  in  various  forms.  One  of  the 
forms  that  I  am  trying  to  help  with  is 
the  right  to  vote,  to  make  it  easier. 

I  do  not  think  this  President  is  one 
that  is  backing  off  from  reducing  the 
deficit.  I  think  he  has  a  package  that  a 
lot  of  people  are  beginning  to  sign 
onto,  much  better  than  we  have  seen  in 
the  past.  There  are  151-  or  150-some  odd 
selective  areas  in  which  they  cut.  I 
think  this  President  is  moving  in  a  di- 
rection that  the  people  of  this  country 
applaud. 

Now  we  are  trying  to  tell  him  that 
we  are  going  to  do  it  our  way,  not  his 
way.  He  will  have  the  ability  to  work 
with  Congress,  and  I  think  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that.  In  all  of  the  12  years  of 
the  previous  two  administrations,  hav- 
ing some  interest  in  legislation,  having 
some  chairmanship,  and  having  some 
position  of  leadership,  I  have  gone  to 
the  White  House  more  in  the  last  48 
days  than  I  did  in  the  previous  12  years. 
At  those  meetings,  we  were  joined  by 
Republicans,  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
to  discuss  what  the  President  wanted 
to  do.  That  never  happened  otherwise. 
So  something  here,  in  my  opinion, 
is — I  do  not  want  to  use  the  wrong 
terms,  so  I  will  be  very  careful.  I  know 
they  want  to  make  their  point.  I  have 
listened  to  both  of  these  gentlemen 
from  time  to  time,  and  I  remember  last 
year  the  issues  that  were  brought  up 
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during  1992  on  this  floor.  I  remember 
prime  time.  Prime  time  is  different 
across  the  country  when  you  make  a 
speech  ft-om  here.  I»rime  time  at  11 
p.m.  here  is  prime  time  in  Alaska.  I 
have  been  caught  in  the  chair  at  11 
o'clock  at  night,  and  prime  time  is  11 
p.m.  in  this  town.  So  I  understand  what 
we  are  doing  here. 

It  may  be  pretty  good  that  we  do 
away  with  blue  shirts  and  television, 
and  maybe  we  get  down  to  making  an 
api>earance  here  and  working.  I  have 
seen  a  lot  of  work  done,  and  I  came 
here  after  the  1974  Budget  Act  was 
passed.  I  came  in  December  1975.  I 
watched  30-some  odd  vetoes,  I  guess,  in 
the  last  8  years.  Only  one  was  over- 
ridden. That  was  because  it  was  going 
to  raise  the  price  of  oil  on  the 
consumer. 

We  are  48  days  in  now,  and  we  have 
what  I  think  this  country  wants,  and 
we  are  having  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  it.  But  we  want  to  make  addi- 
tional points.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  accepts  it.  and  he  has  a 
majority  here.  Sure,  we  are  going  to 
have  problems.  You  are  not  going  to 
get  a  philosophical  difference  here 
today.  You  are  not  going  to  get  an  ar- 
gument or  a  history  lesson,  in  my  opin- 
ion. You  are  going  to  get  a  vote.  That 
is  after  you  have  made  your  points.  As 
I  said  earlier.  I  want  to  be  fair.  I  want 
Senator  to  be  heard,  and  I  want  to  do 
as  much  as  I  can  to  move  this  legisla- 
tion along,  without  being  arbitrary, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  use  the  word 
"mean."  because  I  hope  I  am  never 
mean.  But  I  will  do  my  level  best  to  see 
that  the  legislation  moves  on. 

This  is  one  thing  that  is  going  to  stop 
it  and  slow  it  up  in  its  tracks,  and  it 
will  not  go  anywhere.  I  have  put  al- 
most 7  years  into  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  I  have  hung  on  5  minutes 
longer.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
am  going  to  hold  on  5  minutes  longer 
on  this  one,  and  if  we  have  to  go  all 
day  Eind  all  night,  I  am  dedicated  to  the 
purpose,  as  you  are. 

Not  many  people  around  this  body 
have  more  dedication  and  more  tenac- 
ity than  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who 
is  proposing  this  amendment.  I  under- 
stand that  very  well  and  respect  that. 
We  have  worked  well  together.  In  fact. 
I  think  we  surprised  some  colleagues 
that  we  sat  down  and  worked  out  a  lot 
of  things  when  he  was— and  I  wish  he 
still  was— ranking  member  on  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee.  He  had  some 
interest  and  dedication,  and  he  tried. 

So  I  respect  him,  and  I  respect  my 
neighbor  to  the  north  from  Indiana.  I 
can  almost  tell  you  what  is  going  to  be 
said  in  the  next  2  or  3  hours.  I  have 
heard  it  before.  It  is  like  the  motor- 
voter.  We  said  about  everything  we  can 
say  in  the  last  6  or  7  years. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  has  to  be  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky  who  disagrees 
with  me.  or  who  has  been  appointed  the 
point  man  by  that  side.  I  guess  it  pits 
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us  against  each  other,  which  is  regret- 
table. I  do  not  believe  he  really  be- 
lieves everything  that  he  is  trying  to 
say  here— maybe  almost  all  of  it.  But 
you  use  words  and  language  and  catchy 
phrases  that  will  work.  But  when  you 
look  underneath  and  look  at  the  grass- 
roots, this  is  a  grassroots  program,  and 
we  always  talk  about  starting  down 
there.  It  is  not  something  we  thought 
up  here  in  a  smoke-filled  room.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  smoke  too  much  any- 
more. I  am  having  a  hard  time  finding 
a  lounge  in  the  Capitol  Building.  But 
we  have  worked  awful  hard. 

If  you  look  at  the  list  of  organiza- 
tions that  support  the  grassroots  ef- 
fort, that  is  meaningful  to  me.  If  you 
want  to,  I  can  give  you  two  pages  of 
single-spaced  groups  out  there  that 
support  this  legislation.  They  are  hop- 
ing that  it  will  be  held  up.  The  League 
of  Women  Voters  have  worked  as  hard 
as  any  group  I  have  ever  dealt  with  on 
this  legislation.  They  are  nonpartisan. 
Democrats,  and  Republicans.  They  are 
for  issues.  This  is  not  a  partisan  piece 
of  legislation.  This  is  a  grassroots 
issue,  and  it  has  bipartisan  support. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  have  talked  too 
much  and  have  taken  up  your  time,  but 
I  hope  I  can  get  somebody  out  here  so 
I  can  go  to  lunch.  We  will  continue  in 
good  humor,  and  we  will  continue  to  do 
the  best  each  of  us  can  do.  This  Sen- 
ator, as  I  say.  respects  the  Senator's 
position  and  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  I 
just  believe  it  is  not  the  place.  I  have 
7  years  in  this,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
that  it  is  passed  in  a  reasonable  time. 
As  I  say.  I  have  been  sitting  here  for 
some  time  now,  an  old  iron  bucket  still 
has  not  rusted  out. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  let  me  thank  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  for  his  persistence  in  pursuing 
an  issue  that  is  of  significant  impor- 
tance to  the  Members  of  this  body. 
But.  more  important,  it  is  of  signifi- 
cant importance  to  the  American  pub- 
lic who.  frankly,  are  fed  up  with  the 
way  in  which  the  Congress  spends  their 
money. 

We  regularly  read.  hear,  and  see. 
through  the  media,  reports  of  how  the 
public  reacts  to  the  way  in  which  we 
spend  their  money.  We  regularly  hear 
calls,  pleas,  and  cries  for  institutional 
reform,  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment, the  line-item  veto,  and  a  number 
of  other  initiatives,  which  would  allow 
the  public  to  regain  some  trust  in  the 
way  in  which  we  conduct  their  busi- 
ness, because  we,  on  a  regular  basis,  be- 
come a  laughingstock  to  most  of  the 
country. 

As  the  so-called  pork  items  are  re- 
ported in  newspapers  and  on  the  talk 
shows,  we  are  the  butt  of  jokes,  be- 
cause as  item  after  item  is  listed,  the 
American  public  says:  how  in  the  world 
can  they  spend  money  on  that  item, 
and  at  the  same  time  tell  us  that  we 
are  facing  a  budgetary  crisis,  that  we 
need  to  consider  freezing  cost-of-living 


adjustments  for  senior  citizens,  for 
those  on  entitlement  programs,  that 
we  need  to  consider  drastic  cuts  in 
spending,  because  of  our  burgeoning 
deficit  and  $4  trillion-plus  national 
debt? 

How  can  they  keep  passing  this  stuff? 
Sure  each  one  is  little,  but  It  is  sym- 
bolic, it  is  symbolic  of  a  Congress  that 
does  not  have  the  discipline  and  cannot 
exercise  the  discipline  necessary  to 
handle  the  taxpayers'  money  with  care. 
So  the  proposal  rolls  out  we  need  to 
raise  your  taxes  more,  because  Con- 
gress needs  the  money  to  spend  on 
more  programs  that  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary, top  priority.  They  say  we  can- 
not run  the  country  without  this  addi- 
tional program.  When  the  American 
public  sees  the  list  of  spending  pro- 
grams, they  see  we  can  not  only  run 
the  country  without  those  programs 
but  we  can  begin  to  reduce  the  debt  if 
you  just  stop  spending  money  that 
way.  So  the  public  says,  why  don't  you 
guys  do  something  about  it? 

One  of  the  ways  that  Senator  McCain 
and  I  have  proposed  to  do  something 
about  it.  along  with  many  others  in 
this  body,  is  to  give  the  President  a 
budgetary  tool  so  that  he  can  exercise 
some  discipline  on  the  way  in  which  we 
spend  money. 

The  objection  is  that  we  continue  to 
send   to   the   President  of  the   United 
States  massive  spending  bills  which  in- 
clude items  that  were  debated  and  dis- 
cussed in  committees  and  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  voted  on.  but  they  also 
include  a  whole  number  of  measures 
that  are  tucked  in  there  that  are  called 
pork,  items  that  go  to  a  specific  Mem- 
ber's  State,   a  specific   Member's  dis- 
trict. They  are  designed  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  they  are  not  discussed  or 
debated  in  committee,  they  are  not  dis- 
cussed or  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. They  are  not  voted  on  in- 
dividually by  Members.  But  they  are 
tucked  in  as  a  favor  to  that  particular 
Member  so  that  he  can  trot  it  back 
home  and  say.   look   what  I   brought 
home  to  the  folks  of  wherever.  Some  of 
the  folks  of  wherever  may  be  proud  of 
that  Senator  or  Congressman  for  bring- 
ing home  that  item  of  porkbarrel  but  a 
lot  of  them  have  to  be  scratching  their 
heads  and  saying:  Now  let  us  see  where 
we  got  this  little  thing  for  our  court 
house    or    this    little    demonstration 
project  for  our  highway  traffic  prob- 
lems and  in  return  for  that,  we  have  to 
pay  higher  taxes.  We  have  to  put  the 
country  deeper  in  debt.  I  am  not  really 
sure  that  is  a  good  tradeoff. 

That  is  what  my  constituents  are 
telling  me.  and  I  think  that  is  what  the 
American  public  is  telling  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

So  Senator  McCain  and  I  have  for  the 
last  4  years  attempted  to  bring  before 
this  tody  the  issue  of  line-item  veto  or 
enhanced  rescission.  What  we  want  to 
do  is  give  the  President  of  the  United 


States  the  ability  to  say:  You  know 
this  bill  you  just  sent  me,  this  great 
thousand-page  bill  appropriating 
money  for  transportation  or  appro- 
priating money  for  the  military,  or  ap- 
propriating money  for  housing  or  edu- 
cation or  whatever,  there  is  a  lot  of 
stuff  in  there  that  I  like.  In  fact  there 
are  things  that  the  White  House  has  re- 
quested and  we  appreciate  working  to- 
gether in  hammering  these  out  and  ad- 
justing the  programs,  and  about  90  per- 
cent of  it  I  am  pretty  happy  with.  We 
think  it  is  necessary  for  the  country. 
We  think  it  is  necessary  to  advance 
education  or  build  highways  and  infra- 
structure, or  whatever,  but  you  know 
there  are  some  items  in  here  that  I  do 
not  believe  are  necessary  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford.  I  do  not  believe 
they  have  been  adequately  debated.  I 
do  not  believe  they  really  can  stand 
the  light  of  day  if  you  had  to  individ- 
ually address  these  items.  So  I  as 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
like  to  send  those  items  back  to  you. 
Now  I  understand  how  the  separation 
of  powers  works  here,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  a  voice  and  the  executive 
branch  has  a  voice,  and  I  understand 
there  is  a  constitutional  process  which 
we  follow.  But  1  am  going  to  send  you 
back  a  list  of  items  that  as  Executive 
of  this  country  I  have  neither  re- 
quested nor  believe  are  necessary.  I  un- 
derstand, as  President,  that  Congress 
can  override  my  decision.  But  I  want  to 
send  you  this  list,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  to  shed  some  light  on  it,  the 
light  of  public  debate,  the  light  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny,  the  light  of  public  ac- 
countability on  the  bases  for  Members 
of  this  body  so  that  they  can  go  home 
and  others  around  the  country  can  un- 
derstand whether  they  are  for  it  or 
against  it. 

Now.  if  this  Congress  agrees  to  over- 
ride the  President's  decision,  then  it 
will  go  into  law.  and  once  into  law  the 
people  will  understand  where  individ- 
ual Members  stood  on  that  particular 
porkbarrel  item  or  rescissioned  item. 

In  1974.  when  the  President  utilized 
impoundment  powers,  the  President 
simply  said.  I  am  not  going  to  spend 
the  money  for  what  you  authorized  or 
what  you  sent  up  here.  I  know  that 
Congress  wants  this,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary.  I  am  not  going  to  spend 
the  money. 

Congress  changed  that  procedure  in 
the  1974  Budget  Act  and  eliminated  the 
President's  power  of  impoundment  and 
set  up  instead  a  rescission  process. 

You  say,  well,  did  they  not  do  what 
you  and  Senator  McCain  are  asking 
them  to  do?  Not  exactly.  Congress  was 
very  clever  in  the  way  in  which  it  set 
up  this  rescission  process.  They  said 
the  President  has  the  right  to  rescind 
or  send  back  line  items  that  he  does 
not  want  to  spend  but  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts  affirmatively  the  President's 
request  will  not  be  granted.  And  so 
what   happens.    Congress   simply   does 


nothing.  They  simply  ignore  the  Presi- 
dent's rescissions.  They  sit  on  a  shelf 
and  gather  dust  and  by  doing  nothing, 
the  appropriations,  line  items,  the 
porkbarrel  is  not  affected. 

What  Senator  McCain  and  I  would 
like  to  do  is  reverse  that  process.  We 
would  like  to  reverse  the  presumption. 
We  would  like  to  say  that  when  the 
President  sends  back  his  list  of  items 
that  he  does  not  think  are  necessary, 
that  unless  Congress  affirmatively 
overrides  that,  then  the  President's  de- 
cisions on  items  that  he  does  not  think 
are  necessary  will  stand.  It  is  a  simple 
reversal  of  the  presumption.  It  is  a 
budget  tool  that  43  of  our  50  Governors 
in  the  United  States  have  and  utilize 
effectively,  because  it  acts  as  a  bal- 
ance, a  check  and  balance  against  the 
appropriating  power  of  the  legislature. 

It  gives  the  legislature  a  chance  to 
override  as  part  of  our  check  and  bal- 
ance system,  and  so  it  makes  a  lot  of 
sense.  These  Governors  have  said  many 
times  to  me  and  have  said  in  public 
statements  that  this  tool  is  absolutely 
essential  to  impose  fiscal  discipline  on 
a  legislative  body  that  frankly  likes  to 
spend,  gets  elected  by  spending,  and  en- 
joys bringing  home  the  bacon,  bringing 
home  the  pork. 

In  the  last  few  years  when  Senator 
McCain  and  I  four  times  brought  this 
measure  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the 
charge  was,  well,  sure,  you  are  Repub- 
licans and  want  a  line-item  veto  be- 
cause you  have  a  Republican  President 
in  the  White  House  and  you  know  that 
that  Republican  President  in  the  White 
House  is  not  going  to  take  out  the  stuff 
you  like;  he  is  going  to  go  after  the 
Democrats,  and  that  Republican  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  use  that  £is  leverage 
against  Democrats  to  deny  them  spend- 
ing that  they  think  is  appropriate  and 
to  reward  Republicans  and  penalize  and 
punish  Democrats. 

And  we  said:  No.  We  think  this  line- 
item  veto  power,  this  enhanced  rescis- 
sion ought  to  go  to  whoever  is  Presi- 
dent. 

They  said:  You  will  not  be  back  here 
if  a  Democrat  is  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency. You  guys  just  want  this  for 
yourselves. 

Well,  a  Democrat  has  been  elected  to 
the  Presidency,  and  Senator  McCain 
and  I  are  here  today  offering  the  line- 
item  veto  to  give  this  authority  to  the 
Democrat  President  of  the  United 
States,  because  we  believe  that  this 
body  needs  budgetary  discipline  and  we 
believe  that  the  most  effective  way  we 
can  impose  the  discipline  on  this  body 
is  to  give  that  President  a  check  and 
balance,  to  reserve  for  ourselves  the 
right  to  overturn  that  but  to  give  the 
President  that  right. 

Now.  this  is  the  fifth  time  in  4  years 
that  we  have  been  here,  and  each  time 
the  opposition  says:  Well,  you  are  hold- 
ing up  the  process.  This  is  the  wrong 
bill.  And  it  does  not  matter  whether  we 
put  it  on  motor-voter,  or  whether  we 


put  it  on  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, or  whether  we  put  it  on  a  debt 
limit  extension,  or  whether  we  put  it 
on  an  authorization  or  an  appropria- 
tion. It  is  always  the  wrong  bill. 

We  do  not  have  the  privilege  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  of 
bringing  his  specific  issue  to  the  floor 
and  having  it  debated  and  voted  on.  We 
do  not  have  that  privilege,  because  the 
majority  leader  will  not  allow  us  to 
do  so. 

We  have  introduced  legislation.  We 
have  asked  for  hearings.  We  have  asked 
that  the  bill  be  brought  here  separately 
so  that  this  body  does  not  have  to  deal 
with  this  as  part  of  motor-voter  legis- 
lation or  some  other  appropriations 
bill  or  a  supplemental  appropriations 
but  so  that  we  can  take  a  day  or  two, 
or  three,  or  whatever  is  necessary,  and 
debate  specifically  and  only  the  issue 
of  a  line-item  veto.  We  would  have  a 
vigorous  debate.  We  would  have  a  de- 
bate I  think  that  would  be  important 
for  the  American  people,  and  then  we 
would  vote  on  the  issue,  and  the  people 
back  home  would  know  how  we  stand 
on  the  line-item  veto:  Are  you  for  it  or 
are  you  against  it? 

If  it  failed,  those  who  voted  against 
it  and  caused  it  to  fail  would  be  ac- 
countable. And  if  it  passed,  those  who 
voted  for  it  would  be  accountable:  and 
accountability  is  one  of  the  things 
missing  in  this  body. 

We  have  no  other  choice,  however, 
because  the  majority  does  not  want  to 
allow  a  single  debate  on  line-item 
veto — generally  does  not  want  to  allow 
a  vote  on  line-item  veto — we  have  no 
other  choice  than  to  attach  it  as  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  that  is  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 

to  make  a  point  on  what  he  just  said? 

Mr.   COATS.   I  would  be  more   than 

happy    to   engage   my   colleague   from 

Kentucky  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  made  a 
statement  about  the  majority  leader 
that  I  do  not  think  is  true. 

Mr.  COATS.  If  it  is  not  true.  I  will  be 
happy  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  said  that  he 
would  not  allow  the  Senator  to  have 
hearings;  that  he  would  not  allow  the 
Senator  to  bring  this  up  for  a  vote  up 
or  down. 

The  majority  leader  has  said  in  this 
session  you  will  get  your  opportunity. 
It  is  coming.  He  said  that. 

And  so  I  do  not  want  my  majority 
leader  to  be  accused  of  not  helping  the 
minority.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
night  that  goes  by  or  a  day  that  will  go 
by  that  he  does  not  consult  with  the 
minority  leader,  and  that  is  the  vehicle 
that  we  have  here  as  it  relates  to  the 
operation. 

So  I  want  the  Senator  to  be  very 
careful  about  that.  The  majority  leader 
is  one  who  protects  the  minority,  be- 
cause we  have  been  there.  We  under- 
stand that,  as  you  do.  I  remember  the 
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6  years  this  past  decade  that  we  were 
trying  to  get  our  views  over,  too.  So  it 
plays  both  ways. 

So  I  would  be  very  careful  in  con- 
demning the  majority  leader,  because  I 
think  he  has  been  more  than  fair— and 
some  people  say  more  than  fair— but  he 
has  not  attempted  to  overrun  anybody. 
So  I  just  wanted  to  get  that  into  the 
record.  I  knew  the  Senator  really  was 
getting  carried  away  a  little  about  the 
majority  leader  and  I  just  wanted  to 
correct  him,  or  at  least  make  my 
point. 

I  thank  him  for  his  generosity  for  al- 
lowing me  to  make  the  point. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  the  majority  leader  did 
not  consult  with  the  minority;  that  the 
majority  leader  has  not  made  an  effort 
to  give  the  minority  an  opportunity  to 
bring  their  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  have  consulted  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions with  the  majority  leader,  and  he 
has  been  more  than  fair  on  issues  to 
this  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is 
that  the  specific  legislation  before  us. 
the  McCain-Coats  bill,  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod of  time  has  not  been  brought  to 
the  floor.  It  has  been  introduced.  We 
have  not  had  hearings.  We  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  have  it  sched- 
uled for  a  debate.  That  has  been  frus- 
trating to  us. 

We  understand  the  way  this  process 
works  is  that  any  Senator  has  the  right 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  another  bill. 
The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  that 
we  would  prefer  to  deal  with  this  legis- 
lation on  a  straight  up  or  down  basis. 
We  have,  to  date,  not  been  granted  that 
opportunity. 

If  the  majority  leader  has  pledged— 
and  I  was  not  aware  of  this— but  if  the 
majority  leader  has  pledged  to  the  mi- 
nority that  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  line-item  veto 
question  in  a  manner  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  and  I  believe  is  the 
way  in  which  we  would  like  to  address 
it,  then  I  commend  the  majority  leader 
for  providing  that  opportunity  for  us. 

What  typically  happens  here— and  I 
am  not  suggesting  it  would  happen  this 
time— what  typically  happens  is  that 
the  majority  wants  to  bring  their  own 
version  to  the  floor  and  will  generally 
not  allow  debate  on  the  specific  bill 
that  has  been  before  this  body  now  not 
just  4  years,  but  really  dating  back  a 
decade  or  more. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  will  in  just  one  mo- 
ment be  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

But  with  very  few  minor  changes, 
this  legislation  has  been  before  this 
body  for  several  years  and,  to  my 
knowledge,  never  been  singly  debated 
or  allowed  to  be  on  the  floor  as  a  stand- 
alone issue. 

With  that,  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a 
question  from  my  colleague. 
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Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague,  does  he  know  of  any  hear- 
ings that  have  been  held  on  this  issue 
for  the  last  5  years  that  he  and  I  have 
been  involved  in  this  issue? 
Mr.  COATS.  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 
Mr.  McCain.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
any  up-or-down  vote  that  we  have  been 
able  to  get  on  this  issue?  Or  has  it  al- 
ways been  a  parliamentary,  procedural 
vote,  challenged  on  a  budget  point  of 
order,  in  the  last  5  years  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  an  up-and-down  vote  on  this 
issue? 

Mr.  COATS.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  I  have  repeatedly  asked  for  a 
direct  vote  so  that  Members  could  be 
held  accountable  for  their  vote. 

I  respect  the  right  of  a  Member  to  op- 
pose us  on  this  issue,  to  vote  against  us 
on  this  issue.  But  we  have  never  had  di- 
rect accountability. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  have 
gone  through  some  of  the  most  arcane 
and  complex  parliamentary  procedure 
maneuvers  possible  just  to  get  a  vote 
on  a  procedural  question  on  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

So  we  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
receive  an  offer  from  the  majority 
leader  that  said  we  will  debate  this  for 
a  limited  period  of  time  strictly  on 
your  issue;  we  will  have  an  up  or  down 
vote,  and  everybody  can  be  recorded 
about  how  they  feel  about  the  issue. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  The  Senator  has  basi- 
cally answered  my  question. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  time  after 
time  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I 
have  been  going  to  the  majority  leader 
seeking  action— and,  by  the  way,  I 
share  his  views,  as  I  do  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  majority 
leader  is  very,  very  fair.  I  think,  when 
history  judges  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leaders  that  we  have  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  he  will  be  judged  as  one  of  the 
fairest. 

But  is  it  not  true  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  get  from  the  majority 
leader,  or  from  the  majority  per  se — 
not  just  necessarily  the  majority  lead- 
er, the  majority— the  ability  to  bring 
this  issue  to  you  on  the  floor,  have  a 
vote  on  it  up  or  down,  and  then  dis- 
pense with  it? 

Is  it  not  true,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Indiana,  that  we  have  to  do  it  in  such 
fashion,  such  as  brings  up  the  justified 
objections  from  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky who,  understandably,  does  not 
like  this  particular  amendment  being 
attached  to  a  bill  that  he  views  of 
prime  importance,  on  which  he  has  la- 
bored with  such  dedication  and  zeal  for 
6  or  7  years. 

And  so,  it  is  not  true,  I  ask,  finally, 
my  friend  from  Indiana,  that  we  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  set  a  time,  a 
date,  a  time  agreement  so  that  we  can 
get  an  up  or  down  vote  on  this  issue 
and  move  on  to  other  important  issues 
of  the  day? 

But  is  it  not  also  true,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Indiana,  that  the  American 


people  agree  with  Ross  Perot,  that  "If 
you  give  the  Congress  more  money,  it 
is  like  giving  a  friend,  who  is  trying  to 
stop  drinking,  a  liquor  store.  The  point 
is  they  will  spend  it.  They  will  not  use 
it  to  pay  down  the  debt.  If  you  do  not 
get  a  balanced  budget  amendment  and 
if  you  do  not  get  a  line-item  veto  for 
the  President,  we  might  as  well  take 
this  money  out  to  the  edge  of  town  and 
bum  it,  because  it  will  be  thrown 
away." 

Now  that  is  the  view  of  Ross  Perot, 
which  reflects  about  19  million  people 
nationwide,  and  23  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  my  State,  who  voted  for  him  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  Over  80 
percent  of  the  American  people,  who  in 
poll  after  poll,  say  they  support  the 
line-item  veto.  These  are  the  people  to 
whom  we  need  to  listen. 

Does  my  friend  from  Indiana  not  be- 
lieve that  at  least  they  deserve  an  up 
or  down  vote  on  this  issue,  rather  than 
a  parliamentary  vote? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  from  my  friend 
from  Arizona,  I  would  say  that  in  this 
Senator's  opinion,  yes,  that  is  true. 

I  understand  the  majority  leader  has 
constraints.  I  am  not  meaning  to  imply 
the  majority  leader  is  singlehandedly 
saying,  "I  am  not  going  to  allow  you 
this  opportunity."  I  understand  the 
constraints  under  which  he  operates, 
the  fact  he  is  representing  the  majority 
and  many  on  his  side,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  do  not  support  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  and  would  prefer, 
frankly,  not  to  have  it  debated  and  not 
to  have  it  voted  on. 

So  I  understand  the  basis  on  which 
the  majority  leader  operates. 

But  the  questions  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  are,  in  this  Sen- 
ator's opinion,  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  COATS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  FORD.  Could  the  Senator  tell 
this  Senator  how  many  times,  when 
you  were  in  the  majority,  this  item 
was  brought  up  for  consideration  when 
one  of  the  planks  in  the  platform  of 
Ronald  Reagan  was  a  line-item  veto? 
Can  the  Senator  tell  me  how  many 
times  he  proposed  that  to  the  Senate 
during  the  period  in  which  you  were  in 
the  majority? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  wish  I  could  answer  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  believe  it  is  zilch. 
Mr.  COATS.  I  was  not  here  during 
that  time  as  a  Senator,  so  I  did  not 
personally  have  an  opportunity  to 
offer  it. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, were  I  here,  I  would  have 
offered  it. 

But  I  can  also  say  to  the  Senator,  I 
know  it  was  offered  at  least  3  or  4 
times  when  the  Republicans  were  in 
the  majority.  I  know  Senator  Arm- 
strong offered  it.  I  know  Senator 
Quayle  offered  It. 
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And  I  believe  that  others  offered  it 
on  one  or  more  occasions. 

Mr.  FORD.  Well,  you  were  in  the  ma- 
jority and  I  am  just  wondering  how 
many  times  this  was  brought  up  during 
that  period  because  it  was,  apparently, 
a  mandate  for  you  as  a  majority,  and 
the  President  in  the  White  House,  to 
carry  that  out. . 

So,  apparently,  now  we  are  hearing 
more  about  it  with  you  in  the  minority 
than  we  did,  basically,  when  you  had 
the  majority. 
I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point. 
Mr.  COATS.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  an 
accurate  statement.  I  would  have  to  go 
back  and  research  the  records  but  I  do 
know  it  was  raised  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. 
Mr.  FORD.  Not  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  COATS.  The  reason  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  repeatedly  brings  up 
the  legislation  we  are  dealing  with  here 
today,  motor- voter,  is  because  he  feels 
strongly  about  it  and  feels  it  ought  to 
be  dealt  with.  We  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  up  issues  we  feel 
strongly  about  and  to  date  we  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  in 
and  that  is  to  have  his  issue  dealt  with 
as  a  single  issue. 

I  am  trying  to  recall  where  I  was  be- 
fore we  entered  into  this  dialog.  I  be- 
lieve I  was  talking  about  bipartisan- 
ship, and  bipartisan  support  that  exists 
for  this  particular  issue. 

Obviously,  those  43  Governors  are 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  and 
they  view  it  not  as  a  partisan  issue  but 
as  an  effective  management  tool  to 
control  excessive  spending. 

We  now  are  faced  with  the  situation 
where  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  not  of  the  party  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  strongly,  I  believe,  en- 
dorses line-item  veto. 

And  I  say  that  because  I  have  some 
quotes  here  that  the  now  President  of 
the  United  States  made  regarding  this 
particular  issue. 

One  was  quoted  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  dated  August  4,  1992,  which 
Governor  Clinton  said: 

The  line-item  veto  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful weapons  we  could  use  in  our  fight 
against  out-of-control  deficit  spending. 

AP  reported  on  April  29  Governor 
Clinton  then  saying: 

I  strongly  support  the  line-item  veto  be- 
cause I  believe  we  need  to  get  Federal  spend- 
ing under  control. 

In  the  L.A.  Times,  on  July  27,  1992, 
Governor  Clinton  said: 

I'm  a  Democrat  who  believes  in  the  line- 
item  veto  and  believes  in  cutting  out  waste- 
ful government  spending. 

And  then  in  a  New  Jersey  town  meet- 
ing on  October  29,  just  days  before  the 
election.  Governor  Clinton  said,  "I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  line-item  veto.  I 
have  it,"  meaning  himself  as  Governor 
of  Arkansas.  "I  have  used  a  bunch  as 
Governor,"  a  bunch  of  line-item  vetoes. 


"and,  interestingly  enough,  in  my  last 
legislative  session  I  did  not  have  to  use 
it  one  time  because  I  had  it.  See?  That 
is  one  of  the  things  that  President 
Bush  and  Mr.  Perot  and  I  all  agree  on. 
I  keep  telling  my  friends  in  Congress, 
they'd  be  better  off.  If  they've  got  to 
pass  some  piece  of  pork  barrel  for  the 
folks  back  home,  let  me  take  the 
heat."  That  is  what  President  Clinton 
said. 

That  is  a  pretty  good  offer,  that  is  a 
pretty  good  analysis.  Our  new  Presi- 
dent who  is  a  Democrat  and  we  are  Re- 
publicans and  we  are  countering  the 
charges  that  were  made  for  4  years,  oh, 
you  fellows  just  want  this  because  you 
control  the  Presidency.  We  are  saying, 
no,  this  is  a  real  thing.  We  feel  so 
strongly  about  the  negative  impact  of 
deficit  spending  year  after  year  after 
year,  the  negative  impact  of  running 
up  a  debt  over  $4  trillion,  the  impact 
that  will  have  on  the  economy,  on  this 
generation,  on  the  next  generation  and 
many  future  generations,  on  our  abil- 
ity as  a  country  to  compete  worldwide, 
on  our  ability  to  provide  needed  pro- 
grams for  our  people,  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  environmental  gains,  and 
health  care,  and  the  things  that  are 
necessary  that  this  Government  do, 
and  do  so  in  a  way  that  we  do  not  have 
to  tax  the  American  people  and  Amer- 
ican business  to  the  point  where  they 
no  longer  can  be  productive,  where  we 
no  longer  can  have  a  growing,  dynamic 
economy.  We  feel  so  strongly  about  it 
that  we  are  willing  to  give  this  jrawer 
to  a  Democratic  President  and  take 
our  chances  because  we  believe  this  is 
an  effective  management  tool,  a  man- 
agement tool  that  is  needed  to  control 
excessive  spending.  And  we  need  none 
other  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  Clinton,  in  making 
our  case. 

So  we  are  saying  today  we  have  a  his- 
toric opportunity  to  take  a  meaning- 
ful, significant  step  forward  in  the 
budget  process  that  will  allow  us  to 
control  spending  in  a  way  that  can  pro- 
vide real  benefits  for  the  American 
people. 

Do  we  as  Members  want  to  keep  read- 
ing about  and  being  ridiculed  by  the 
American  people  for  all  of  this  pork- 
barrel  spending  that  is  annually  or  reg- 
ularly published  not  only  in  the  Con- 
gressional Pig  Book— and  I  am  not 
going  to  read  down  through  all  these 
items  today.  I  am  not  going  to  put 
Members  on  the  spot. 

This  Senator  is  not  claiming  to  be 
some  self-righteous,  always  correct,  al- 
ways doing  the  right  thing  kind  of  a 
legislator.  I  voted  for  my  share  of  pork 
also  primarily  because  I  supported  an 
appropriations  bill  and  never  found  out 
until  3  weeks  later  what  was  tucked  in 
on  page  728. 

They  said,  "You  voted  for  that?  You 
voted  to  spend  this  J  million  dollars  for 
this  crazy  project  in  someplace  I  never 
heard  of?" 


I  said,  "I  don't  remember  talking 
about  it.  I  don't  remember  talking 
about  it  or  debating  it."  And  they  said. 
"Oh,  yes,  you  voted  for  such-and-such 
appropriations  bill  and  there  it  was." 

This  just  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 
Which  of  us  has  not  been  faced  with  the 
temptation  of  trying  to  slip  a  little 
spending  item  into  an  appropriations 
bill  that  might  look  good  back  home, 
that  we  can  go  back  home  and  crow 
about?  We  have  all  done  that.  No  one  is 
standing  here  pointing  an  accusing  fin- 
ger. 

We  are  saying  we  are  all  in  need  of 
redemption.  We  are  all  in  need  of  help. 
This  is  a  tool  which  can  give  us  that 
help,  save  us  from  ourselves.  And  the 
line-item  veto  can  do  that. 

Is  it  going  to  solve  all  of  the  deficit 
problems?  No.  Is  it  going  to  eliminate 
the  national  debt?  No.  Is  it  going  to 
help?  Is  it  going  to  give  us  a  procedure 
which,  over  time,  can  make  a  meaning- 
ful dent  in  the  deficit?  I  think  the  an- 
swer is  "yes". 

We  asked  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice to  study  a  5-year  period,  during  the 
period  of  the  eighties,  relative  to  the 
rescissions  that  the  President  sent  for- 
ward, how  much  money  would  it  have 
saved  if  those  rescissions  had  been 
granted. 

GAO  came  back  and  said  in  that  5- 
year  period  in  the  mid-eighties,  we 
would  have  saved  $70  billion.  That  is 
not  pocket  change.  What  could  we  have 
done  with  $70  billion?  We  could  have 
lowered  the  taxes  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. Or  we  could  have  applied  it  to  the 
national  debt.  Or  we  could  have  re- 
duced the  deficit.  We  could  have  saved 
interest  costs.  Or  we  could  have  applied 
it  to  meaningful  spending  programs. 
We  could  have  looked  at  programs 
which  would  benefit  the  American  pub- 
lic on  a  general  basis  and  said  this  is  a 
better  use  of  the  money  than  some 
piece  of  obscure  research  at  some  ob- 
scure place  somewhere  in  America.  Or 
some  specific  project  that  maybe  would 
have  benefited  a  particular  Member's 
district  or  area  but  was  not  designed  to 
benefit  the  public  good. 

So  there  are  all  kinds  of  options  that 
we  could  have  had  with  that  $70  billion. 
On  and  on  it  goes.  It  is  1993.  We  had 
three  Presidential  candidates  who  took 
their  case  to  the  American  people  this 
last  year.  One  of  them  was  elected 
President.  But  all  three  of  them 
strongly  endorsed  line-item  veto — 
President  Bush,  Mr.  Clinton,  Mr. 
Perot — during  the  campaigrn  strongly 
endorsed  line-item  veto  as  a  necessary 
budget  tool  to  cut  wasteful  spending.  I 
think  they  reflected  the  opinions  of  the 
American  i)eople.  Poll  after  poll  shows 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  support  line-item 
veto. 

Senator  McCain  and  I  would  like  to 
offer  the  opportunity  to  our  colleagues 
to  deal  with  this  issue.  If  the  majority 
leader,  who  controls  the  schedule,  were 
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to  come  to  this  floor — I  cannot  speak 
for  Senator  McCain— if  he  would  come 
to  the  floor  and  say  this  leg^islation  be- 
fore us,  motor-voter  is  important.  We 
do  not  think  we  should  take  the  time 
now  to  debate  this  issue.  But  I  will 
guarantee  you  that  at  a  time  certain 
with  these  limitations  and  conditions 
we  will  move  forward  with  line-item 
veto,  I  think  that  is  an  offer  that  Sen- 
ator McCain  and  I  would  entertain. 

We  would  like  to  proceed  on  a  stand- 
alone basis.  We  would  like  to  deal  with 
this  issue  so  the  American  public 
knows  who  is  for  it,  who  is  against  it; 
that  we  had  an  honest  debate,  a  direct 
debate,  and  so  the  charge  could  not  be 
leveled,  oh,  you  people  just  wanted  to 
deny  this  bill  from  being  passed  and  so 
on.  If  the  majority  leader  would  come 
down  and  offer  us  that,  I  would  jump  at 
the  opportunity. 
I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  ask  if  my  friend  from 
Indiana  will  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  COATS.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  do  not  think  my 
friend  was  aware  that  the  line-item 
veto  was  brought  up  as  a  freestanding 
bill,  in  my  view  in  the  appropriate 
fashion,  during  the  time  that  this  side 
of  the  aisle  was  in  the  majority. 

Individuals  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  exercising  their  rights  as  Mem- 
bers engaged  in  extended  debate  and 
blocked  the  motion  to  proceed.  I  hope 
that  my  friend  from  Indiana  will  in- 
form our  colleague  and  friend  from 
Kentucky  that  indeed  that  effort  was 
made  in  what  I  believe  was  a  proper 
parliamentary  fashion  and  in  a  way 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I 
would  very  much  like  to  have  a  vote 
taken  on  this  particular  bill,  not  the 
motion  to  proceed  be  filibustered  but 
certainly  an  up-or-down  vote.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  responding  to  questions. 
Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  informing  me  of  that. 
As  I  indicated,  I  was  not  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  at  the  time  when  the  Re- 
publicans were  in  the  majority.  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  when  we  did  have  that 
opportunity,  we  brought  it  to  the  floor 
only  to  be  stopped  by  the  then  Demo- 
crat minority  who  were  exercising 
their  rights.  I  will  simply  add  that  is 
exactly  what  Senator  McCain  and  I  are 
doing  today,  exercising  our  rights  to 
bring  this  item  before  the  Senate  be- 
cause this  is.  frankly,  the  only  way  we 
have  to  do  it,  absent  some  other  pro- 
posal that  has  to  this  point  not  been 
offered. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  am 
going  to  conclude  my  remarks.  I  hope 
that  we  can  have  a  good  debate  on  this 
particular  issue.  I  again  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
dogged  persistence  in  pursuing  an  issue 
that  I  think  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  future  of  this  country  and  to  our 
ability  as  an  institution  to  carefully 
handle  the  money  with  which  we  have 
been  entrusted  through  taxation  of  the 
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American  people.  I  think  we  owe  them 
a  debate  on  this  issue,  we  owe  them  a 
vote  on  this  issue  and  we  owe  them 
some  discipline  in  this  body  relative  to 
how  we  take  care  of  their  money  and 
this  provides  an  opportunity  to  do 
that.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  in  continuing  our  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  to  fruition. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER     (Mr. 
Akaka).  The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  yields  the  floor. 
Mr.  MCCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from  In- 
diana for  his  efforts  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod that  he  and  I  have  been  involved 
in  this  issue.  I  frankly  know  of  no 
Member  of  this  body  with  more  integ- 
rity, honesty,  and  decency  than  my 
friend  from  Indiana,  Senator  Coats, 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  both  in  the  other  body  and  here.  I 
think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are 
blessed  to  have  Members  of  this  body 
such  as  Senator  Coats  and,  by  the  way, 
as  we  are  the  occupant  of  the  Chair 
whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  friends  with  for  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  possibly 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  would 
like  to  speak  at  this  time,  or  later  on' 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  Later. 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  continu- 
ing, if  I  can,  the  issue  of  Presidential 
candidate  and  national  leader  Ross 
Perot,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  his 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress.  I  will 
quote  from  his  testimony: 

The  American  people  want  the  President 
to  have  the  line-item  veto.  I  know  that's 
controversial  with  Congress. 

I  must  say,  that  is  a  bit  of  an  under- 
statement— 

I  know  that's  controversial  with  Congress. 
But  for  two  reasons. 

Number  one.  there  Is  a  lot  of  pork.  Number 
two,  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Number  three,  it  gives  us  a  chance  to  see  If 
he  does  get  rid  of  it. 

And  the  one  thing  I  will  promise  you  all  is 
a  program  called  pork  of  the  Month  where 
we  will  get  into  this  stuff  as  long  as  it  lives, 
so  it  will  not  be  dead  and  buried,  because  our 
people  across  the  country,  and  there  are  mil- 
lions of  them  who  have  come  together,  feel 
very  strongly  that  every  single  penny— now 
this  is  an  important  point— see.  we.  the  peo- 
ple, keep  track  of  their  pennies.  They  get 
really  nervous  when  we  round  off  to  the 
nearest  $50  billion  here  in  Washington;  really 
nervous. 

And  they  want  everything  accounted  for. 
And  they're  not  sure  why  we  have  a  grant  to 
examine  the  causes  of  cheating  and  rudeness 
on  tennis  courts.  And  they're  not  sure  why 
we  spent  a  million  dollars  to  find  out  why 
people  don't  ride  bicycles. 

And  they  laugh  when  the  see  that,  and  say. 
you  know,  the  way  our  industries  are  being 
shipped  overseas,  pretty  soon  we'll  all  be 
riding  bicycles. 

But  the  point  is.  that's  not  a  good  use  of 
government— the  list  goes  on.  You  know  as 


well  as  I.  You've  got  to  change.  This  is  a  sa- 
cred cow;  I  understand.  We're  talking  about 
touching  the  sacred  cow  here.  But  all  that 
funny  stuff  that  happens  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  around  the  appropriations  committee, 
if  you  want  the  American  people  to  cough  up 
and  pay  more  taxes,  just  bring  out  the  Orkin 
man  and  get  rid  of  it. 

And  any  where,  any  time,  you  want  me  and 
millions  of  others,  let  me  know.  We'll  sup- 
port it. 

My  message  to  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Perot,  and  the  millions  of  others,  is 
that  we  are  letting  you  know.  We  are 
letting  you  know  we  want  a  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  line-item  veto.  We  want  it 
soon;  we  need  it  soon.  I  noted  with 
some  interest  already  that  the  appro- 
priations cycle  has  started  over  in  the 
other  body.  There  was  a  restoration  of 
some  $28  million  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  some  program  or  programs 
that  had  been  cut.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  program  in  ques- 
tion is  good  or  bad.  But  I  know  this:  It 
was  not  authorized,  but  it  was  appro- 
priated, and  we  need  to  look  at  it  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
needs  to  be  able  to  get  this  line-item 
veto  just  as  soon  as  the  first  appropria- 
tions bill  hits  his  desk. 

One  of  the  habits,  unfortunate  as  it 
may  be,  that  seems  to  be  prevalent 
around  here  is  when  we  get  a  stimulus 
package,  when  we  get  a  supplemental, 
all  kinds  of  things  happen,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  kinds  of  strange  things  show 
up  in  these  supplementals.  By  the  way, 
we  usually  call  them  dire  emergencies, 
which  is  also  an  interesting  use  of  the 
English  language.  We  usually  call  them 
dire  emergency  supplementals  and  all 
kinds  of  things  show  up.  It  is  time  we 
gave  this  President  the  line-item  veto. 
Let  me  also  make  a  comment.  There 
were  several  talking  heads  in  Washing- 
ton, the  political  pundits  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  who  said,  "Let's  see  if 
McCain  and  Coats  bring  up  the  line- 
item  veto  now  that  they  no  longer  have 
the  Presidency."  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  answering  that  question  today. 
The  fact  is  that  if  they  paid  attention 
to  Senator  Coats  and  to  me,  we  said 
time  after  time  after  time,  we  do  not 
care  who  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is,  nor  do  these  millions  of  peo- 
ple that  Ross  Perot  is  talking  about. 
We  care  about  the  process  to  restore 
the  way  this  Government  did  business 
up  until  1974. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  conversations 
and  talk  about  history  and  what  our 
early  Presidents  said  and  what  some  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  said.  All  those 
are  very  educational  and  interesting 
are  enlightening.  As  a  student  of  his- 
tory, I  appreciate  hearing  that,  but  the 
fact  is  it  was  1974,  not  1879  of  1779  that 
this  process  changed  and  it  changed  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  the  Budget  and 
Rescission  Act  of  1974  over  a  weakened 
Nixon  Presidency  that  caused  us  to  be 
in  the  situation  we  are  in  today,  which 
this  figure  shows  over  a  $4  trillion  debt 
on  the  backs  of  the  American  people 
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and  future  generations  of  Americans  to 
pay  off. 

Again,  what  the  American  people  do 
not  understand,  and  I  cannot  explain  it 
to  them,  is  why  we  are  able  to  do  busi- 
ness different  than  them.  Every  single 
American  family,  every  single  Amer- 
ican business,  unless  they  go  into 
bankruptcy,  are  required  to  balance 
their  expenditures  with  the  in-flow  of 
revenue.  There  is  only  one  institution 
in  the  United  States  that  does  not  do 
that,  and  that  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  it  so  many 
times  that  I  grow  weary,  but  we  are 
now  in  a  bizarre  and  Orwellian  situa- 
tion where  we  may  soon  pay  more  in 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  than  we 
will  to  defend  this  Nation.  If  I  had  said 
that  4  or  5  years  ago,  that  we  will 
spend  more  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  than  we  are  to  defend 
this  Nation,  you  would  have  thought 
that  I  was  smoking  something  that 
President  Clinton  said  he  did  not  in- 
hale, and  Mr.  Brown  did  not  exhale. 

But  the  fact  is,  we  cannot  accept  the 
status  quo.  If  the  opponents  of  the  line- 
item  veto  know  a  better  way,  then  I 
want  to  hear  it. 

I  want  to  briefly  review  for  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  the  previous 
budget  summit  agreements  and  budget 
agreements  that  we  assured  the  Amer- 
ican people  time  after  time  would  solve 
our  deficit  problems:  Senators  would 
say:  "Don't  worry,  we're  all  meeting." 
Sometimes  they  go  out  to  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  and  sit  for  a  week  or  two 
and  come  up  with  these  wonderful 
ideas — great  ideas  to  cut  spending.  And 
what  happens?  What  has  happened 
every  time?  Spending  has  gone  up, 
taxes  have  gone  up  and  the  deficit  has 
gone  up  every  single  time. 

In  the  1982  budget  summit— I  was  not 
a  Member  of  Congress  at  that  time — 
but  in  1982,  we  had  a  deficit  of  $128  bil- 
lion. But  the  way,  I  want  to  interrupt 
because  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
has  made  an  excellent  point. 

The  blame  for  this  is  not  on  Demo- 
crats. It  is  not  on  Republicans.  It  is  not 
on  Presidents.  The  blame  for  this  is  the 
process,  the  process  we  all  become  a 
part  of  that  needs  to  be  reformed.  If  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  wants  to  point 
out  that  during  the  two  previous  ad- 
ministrations the  deficit  went  up  dra- 
matically, I  agree  with  him.  That  is 
why  I  was  so  dedicated  during  those  ad- 
ministrations to  try  to  pursue  the  line- 
item  veto.  So  I  certainly  think  he 
makes  a  valid  point  when  he  points  out 
that  the  two  previous  administrations 
were  significantly  responsible  for  an 
increase  in  our  deficit. 

In  1982,  the  deficit  was  going  to  be 
$128  billion.  That  is  what  it  was  going 
to  be.  So  we  all  got  together.  We  had  a 
budget  summit  agreement,  lots  of 
press,  lots  of  media  attention,  and  they 
came  out  with  a  target.  They  said  to 
the  American  people,  congratulations. 


we  have  solved  it.  We  are  going  to  cut 
spending,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to 
raise  your  taxes.  But  do  not  worry;  we 
are  going  to  cut  spending  and  reduce 
the  deficit. 

Do  you  know  what  the  1983  actual 
deficit  was,  Mr.  President?  Two  hun- 
dred and  eight  billion  dollars.  Let  me 
repeat.  The  commitment  was  the  tar- 
get for  fiscal  1983  would  be  $104  billion. 
What  did  it  end  up  in  1983?  Two  hun- 
dred and  eight  billion  dollars.  So  that 
did  not  work,  so  we  decided  to  have  an- 
other budget  summit  in  1984. 

These  budget  summits  are  a  lot  of 
fun.  They  really  are.  People  get  to  stay 
free  out  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 
and  the  media  is  always  out  there  with 
the  microphones  and  you  appear  on 
CNN  or  C-SPAN  or  maybe  one  of  the 
morning  talk  shows. 

But  the  fact  is,  nothing  good  hap- 
pens. In  fiscal  year  1984,  we  were  going 
to  have  a  deficit  of  $185  billion.  We 
would  have  a  target  of  $181  billion.  And 
then  what  happened?  The  actual  deficit 
was  $212  billion.  That,  Mr.  President, 
was  the  result  of  the  1984  budget  sum- 
mit. 

In  1985,  we  had  another  summit.  This 
time,  we  were  looking  at  a  $212  billion 
deficit,  as  I  mentioned,  from  the  pre- 
vious chart,  and  we  were  going  to  cut 
the  deficit  down  to  $150  billion.  That 
sounds  good.  You  notice  creeping  grad- 
ualism; the  deficit  gets  larger  and  the 
target  we  are  trying  to  meet  also  gets 
larger.  What  happened  in  1985?  We 
ended  up  with  a  $221  billion  deficit. 

In  1987,  another  budget  summit 
agreement.  This  time,  the  deficit  in 
1987  was  going  to  be  $150  billion. 

What  happened  is  between  1985  and 
1987,  we  did  not  have  a  budget  summit, 
Mr.  President.  Do  you  know  what  hap- 
pened? The  deficit  went  down.  One  of 
the  curious  facts  of  this  history  of  the 
last  decade  is  that  every  time  we  had  a 
budget  summit,  the  deficit  went  up. 
Every  time  we  did  not  have  one,  the 
deficit  went  down,  thanks  to  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings. 

So  for  fiscal  year  1987.  there  was 
going  to  be  a  $150  billion  deficit.  Our 
target  for  1988  would  be  $144  billion, 
and  it  was  only  $155  billion.  Not  a  bad 
job,  but  again  the  deficit  went  up. 

In  the  1989  budget  summit,  the  deficit 
was  $152  billion.  Our  target  for  fiscal 
year  1990  was  going  to  be  $100  billion. 
Boy,  what  a  relief.  What  was  the  actual 
budget  deficit?  Two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty billion  dollars.  That  was  the  actual 
deficit  after  that  budget  summit. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  finally  we  get  to 
the  1990  budget  summit,  which  might 
be  the  grandest  of  them  all.  Why?  Be- 
cause there  was  no  target.  The  summit 
promised  us  there  would  be  a  $527  bil- 
lion deficit  for  that  year.  In  fact,  CBO 
projects  that  the  1990  budget  summit 
result  is  a  $1.4  trillion  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  there  are  sev- 
eral lessons  here.  One  of  them  is  let  us 
not  have  any  more  budget  summits. 


That  might  be  an  auspicious  beginning. 
But  obviously  that  is  not  the  only  an- 
swer. The  other  answer  is  that,  as  so 
many  people  say,  we  need  to  have  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  we  need  a  line-item 
veto.  Organizations  such  as  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
strongly  support  it.  The  National  Tax- 
payers Union— and  I  quote  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union— "strongly  endorses 
the  legislative  line-item  veto."  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  Seniors  Coalition  all  support 
this  amendment.  The  list  goes  on  and 
on  and  on. 

Let  me  point  out  what  several  pre- 
vious Presidential  candidates  have  said 
during  the  past  about  this.  The  inter- 
esting thing  about  the  line-item  veto  is 
that  every  one  of  our  Presidential  can- 
didates who  have  been  a  Governor  of  a 
State  strongly  supports  the  line-item 
veto. 

For  example,  Michael  Dukakis,  the 
former  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
said: 

The  line-item  veto  is  helpful  in  stopping 
efforts  to  add  riders  and  other  extraneous 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

Governor  Brown,  former  Governor  of 
California,  strongly  supported  the  line- 
item  veto.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Douglas  Wild- 
er, the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  former 
Presidential  candidate,  says: 

To  the  detriment  of  the  Federal  process, 
the  President  is  not  held  accountable  for  a 
balanced  budget.  Congress  takes  control  over 
budget  development  with  its  budget  resolu- 
tion, after  which  the  President  may  only  ap- 
prove or  veto  13  appropriations  bills. 

Let  me  mention  what  Senator  Paul 
Tsongas,  another  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President,  said.  According  to 
Mr.  Cohen,  the  campaign  manager  of 
the  Tsongas  committee,  on  February 
21,  1992: 

Senator  Paul  Tsongas.  Democrat  candidate 
for  President,  supports  the  line-item  veto. 
He  believes  it  is  an  effective  way  of  reducing 
waste  in  the  Government.  Thank  you  for 
your  interest. 

I  guess  what  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  line-item  veto  is 
a  tool,  it  is  really  only  a  tool.  I  keep 
stressing  it  is  not  the  answer.  But  it  is 
a  useful  and  important  tool  that  Gov- 
ernors, 43  out  of  50,  have.  And  what  is 
the  difference  between  those  States, 
and  those  Governors,  and  the  Federal 
Government?  The  only  difference  is 
that  they  are  required  to  balance  their 
budgets,  and  obviously  we,  although  re- 
quired to  do  so,  do  not.  Therefore,  they 
must  quite  often  exercise  the  line-item 
veto. 

Most  Members  are  now  familiar  with 
this  amendment,  or  enhanced  rescis- 
sion, as  it  should  be  properly  called.  So 
I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  it  in 
much  greater  detail. 

This  amendment  gives  the  President 
two  opportunities  every  year  to  elimi- 
nate wasteful  spending  by  exercising 
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the  enhanced  rescission  power  granted 
by  this  amendment. 

First,  the  President  can  submit  re- 
scissions as  part  of  his  budget  proposal 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Second, 
he  can  line-item  veto  wasteful  spend- 
ing within  20  days  after  signing  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  In  either  instance. 
Congress  has  20  days  to  overturn  these 
line-item  vetoes  or  accept  them.  If  the 
Congress  does  not  act,  the  items  identi- 
fied by  the  President  are  eliminated 
and  the  taxpayers'  money  is  saved.  If 
Congress  feels  the  items  have  merit,  it 
can  adopt  a  joint  resolution  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  disapproving  the  rescis- 
sions. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  Congress  passes 
an  appropriations  bill  which  contains, 
among  other  things,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  the  study  of  bovine 
flatulence,  which  indeed  has  happened, 
and  the  President  believes  that  funding 
this  study  would  be  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  then  the  President  may 
rescind  the  funds  for  that  project.  If 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  the  study  of  bovine  flatu- 
lence is  of  crucial  importance,  then  it 
can  insist  that  the  funds  be  spent  so 
long  as  two-thirds  of  the  Members  are 
willing  to  step  up  to  the  plate  and  sup- 
port the  program. 

I  would  like  to  offer  two  brief  obser- 
vations about  this  amendment.  First, 
the  amendment  would  not  allow  the 
President  to  rescind  funds  for  entitle- 
ment programs  such  as  Social  Secu- 
rity, Medicaid,  and  food  stamps.  Simi- 
larly, this  authority  only  extends  to 
appropriations  bills  and  not  other  leg- 
islative matters. 

Second,  which  I  will  discuss  more 
fully,  this  amendment  only  provides 
the  President  with  enhanced  rescission 
authority  and  thus  does  not  suffer  from 
potential  constitutional  infirmities 
which  some  would  attribute  to  a  strict 
line-item  veto. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  are  some  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  stated  their  preference  that 
there  be  also  an  elimination  of  the  so- 
called  tax  loopholes  which  are  put  into 
tax  bills;  that  the  President  be  granted 
the  authority  to  eliminate  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  the  position  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Jersey.  But  the 
fact  is  that  I  think  we  must  progress 
one  step  at  a  time. 

And  although  I  certainly  would  sup- 
port such  action,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
appropriate  on  this  bill.  Although  if  it 
would  mean  passage  of  the  line-item 
veto,  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  in- 
clude it. 

Simply  put,  this  amendment  would 
help  to  install  some  fiscal  sanity  into 
an  obviously  out-of-control  process,  en- 
hance Presidential  accountability,  and 
restore  a  measure  of  public  confidence 
in  the  institution  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  will  discuss  some  of  the  arguments 
raised  by  the  opponents.  The  national 


debt  is  now  $4  trillion.  It  is  a  stagger- 
ing sum,  almost  incomprehensible  in 
scope.  To  give  an  idea  of  what  we  are 
confronting,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  completely  shut  down 
for  4  years,  not  spend  a  penny,  but  con- 
tinue to  collect  revenues,  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  national  debt.  The  cost 
of  interest  on  that  debt  alone  is  now  al- 
most $200  billion  a  year. 

That  is  more  money  than  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  on  education, 
science,  law  enforcement,  transpor- 
tation, food  stamps,  and  welfare,  com- 
bined. 

Rather  than  addressing  the  problem 
head  on,  we  continue  to  exacerbate  it 
by  piling  one  enormous  budget  deficit 
on  top  of  another.  The  deficit  was  a 
record  $290  billion  in  1992  and  will  grow 
to  over  $300  billion  during  1993.  Current 
CBO  projections  are  that  the  annual 
budget  deficit  will  balloon  to  over  $600 
billion  in  just  10  years.  Even  if  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  economic  plan  worked 
exactly  as  advertised,  using  the  Presi- 
dent's own  numbers,  the  deficit  would 
still  be  over  $400  billion  at  that  time, 
and  the  national  debt  would  have 
soared  to  more  than  $6  trillion. 

How  have  we  gotten  ourselves  into 
this  mess?  By  spending.  Contrary  to 
the  claims  of  some  who  believe  that 
the  answer  to  every  fiscal  crisis  is  rais- 
ing taxes.  Federal  revenues  are  not  the 
problem.  Spending  is  the  problem.  Over 
the  last  20  years.  Federal  revenues  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  national  product 
has  stayed  basically  the  same.  Federal 
spending  has  increased.  In  1974.  when 
the  Budget  Impoundment  Act  was  en- 
acted. Federal  revenues  were  18  to  19 
percent  of  national  input,  as  they  are 
today.  In  contrast.  Federal  spending 
has  steadily  increased  to  23  to  24  per- 
cent of  national  output. 

I  might  add  that  that  number  has 
been  somewhat  distorted,  because  we 
have  dramatically— and  will  continue 
to  in  a  draconian  fashion— cut  defense 
spending. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and 
tired  of  us  spending  beyond  our  means. 
But  what  clearly  disgusts  them  the 
most  is  continued  predilection  for 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  projects. 

I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  elimi- 
nating these  wasteful  projects  itself  is 
going  to  eliminate  the  budget  deficit, 
let  alone  the  national  debt.  But  these 
projects,  more  than  anything  else,  are 
a  symbol  of  what  is  wrong  with  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  the  ones  who  are  destroying 
the  credibility  of  Congress  by  our  fail- 
ure, whether  it  is  unwillingness  or  in- 
ability to  control  our  spending  habits. 
Mr.  President,  every  Representative 
or  Senator  wants  to  get  projects  for  his 
or  her  districts,  wants  to  bring  home 
the  bacon  for  the  constituents.  But  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  understand 
that  the  process  is  what  is  at  stake 
here.  The  fact  is.  as  I  said  earlier,  if  a 


project  is  authorized  through  the  hear- 
ing process  and  is  then  appropriated 
and  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  even  though  I  may  dis- 
agree with  that  project,  then  I  think  it 
is  legitimate. 

Here  is  an  example:  Last  year,  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment  on  this  floor  to 
eliminate  the  Seawolf  submarine,  $2.7 
billion  of  unnecessary  spending  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars.  But  the  Seawolf  sub- 
marine, Mr.  President,  was  appro- 
priated through  a  legitimate  process  of 
hearings  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  authorization  and  appro- 
priation. I  still  believe  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  need  for  a  Seawolf  sub- 
marine, when  every  Russian  ship  is 
tied  to  the  pier  in  Vladivostok,  in  their 
ports  all  around  what  was  the  former 
Soviet  Union.  We  could  take  that  $2.7 
billion  and  spend  it  on  much-needed 
projects.  But  the  fact  is  that  I  accepted 
the  decision  of  this  body  when  they  re- 
jected my  amendment  to  eliminate  the 
Seawolf  submarine. 

That  is  not  what  I  am  talking  about 
here.  What  I  am  talking  about  is 
projects  that  are  put  into  being  in  the 
form  of  billions  of  dollars,  cumula- 
tively speaking,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  where  none  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  except  for  a  select  few.  are 
involved  in  the  process. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  clear 
that  all  of  us.  including  this  Member, 
want  legitimate  much-needed  projects 
for  our  States,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
other  body,  for  their  districts.  I  under- 
stand and  appreciate  their  zeal.  But 
the  process  that  we  are  undergoing 
here  is  what  is  at  stake  and  what  the 
American  people  do  not  understand.  In 
my  view,  it  is  very  clear  why  they  do 
not  understand  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  presence  of 
my  friend  from  Idaho,  and  given  his 
time  constraints,  I  will  yield  to  him  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Let  me  be  brief,  but  very  clear,  in  my 
support  for  the  effort  he  is  undertaking 
with  this  most  important  amendment 
regarding  the  line-item  veto.  I  concur 
with  the  Senator  in  his  statement  that 
any  President,  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, deserves  this  as  a  tool  to  work 
with  us  in  crafting  effective  and  re- 
sponsible budgets  for  the  citizens  of 
this  country.  I  certainly  congratulate 
him  on  his  continued  aggressive  and 
dynamic  leadership  on  this  key  issue. 

Senator  McCain  is  absolutely  right, 
Mr.  President.  He  proposed  it  for  Re- 
publicans, and  now  he  is  proposing  it 
for  a  Democrat  President.  It  deserves 
to  be  a  tool  in  the  arsenal  of  Govern- 
ment and.  in  this  case,  the  executive 
branch,  as  a  way  of  conforming  budg- 
ets. I  also  agree  that  there  are  an  awful 
lot  of  important  items  in  key  budgets 
that  affect  our  States,  or  the  districts 
that  we  serve.  But  sometimes  those 
items  really  ought  to  be  stood  alone  on 


the  floor  of  this  body,  as  it  determines 
whether  they  are  in  the  best  interest  of 
this  country  and  deserve  to  be  voted  on 
up  or  down. 

Yesterday,  I  noticed  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  over  in 
the  other  body  had  mentioned  about 
$60-plU8  billion  in  additional  cuts. 
Those  are  coming  from,  primarily,  dis- 
cretionary budget  areas,  in  which  Con- 
gress has  some  degree  of  authority,  be- 
yond the  entitlement  programs  that 
are  viewed  as  uncontrolled  mandates  of 
the  day. 

We  must  get  our  budget  under  con- 
trol. There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the 
ways  of  doing  that  is  to  change  the 
structure  of  the  system  that  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Arizona,  is  re- 
ferring to.  Without  doing  that,  for 
some  reason,  we  seem  to  stumble  along 
the  path  of  increased  spending.  The 
American  people  will  become  so  much 
more  frustrated  than  they  are  now  and 
wonder  why  we  cannot  keep  this  Gov- 
ernment on  track  and  in  order  and 
demonstrate  some  degree  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  have  supported  and  have  been  one 
of  the  leaders  on  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  for 
several  years.  That  is  part  of  that 
structural  change  that  is  so  necessary. 
The  line-item  veto  is  another  key  ele- 
ment that  is  part  of  that  structural 
change.  I  cannot  understand  why,  col- 
lectively, we  cannot  provide  this  to  the 
executive  branch.  It  is  so  very  impor- 
tant in  the  overall  management  of  our 
Government. 

Yesterday,  I  was  on  the  floor  discuss- 
ing the  President's  economic  package 
and  putting  in  the  Record  259  other 
cuts  that  could  be  made,  if  this  Con- 
gress developed  the  will  to  do  so. 

Some  of  them  I  would  not  agree  with. 
But  I  presented  them  in  a  sense  of 
showing  the  American  people  that  we 
can  make  cuts,  that  we  have  it  within 
our  knowledge,  having  sorted  the  budg- 
et process  out  over  all  these  years  to 
make  the  kinds  of  cuts  that  will  not 
damage  the  responsible  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment that  we  are  charged  with  as- 
suring their  continuance  of. 

Let  me  tell  you  tied  with  that,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  importance  of  a  line- 
item  veto.  So  let  me  return  the  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  by  con- 
cluding and  saying  I  congratulate  him 
again  on  his  leadership  on  this  area 
and  I  will  support  him  in  pushing  for- 
ward and  I  plead  with  the  Senate  as  I 
think  the  American  people  are  plead- 
ing with  their  Government  to  get  our 
fiscal  house  in  order  and  to  provide  the 
kind  of  structural  changes  necessary  to 
do  so  and  a  line-item  veto  is  critical  in 
accomplishing  that  task. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
once  again  fc"  his  leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  yields  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 


I  note  the  presence  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  and  esteemed  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  the  floor.  I  would  wonder  if  he 
would  choose  to  speak  at  this  time.  I 
know  he  has  time  constraints. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  am  not 
ready  at  this  particular  moment. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  At 
such  time  as  the  Senator  chooses  to 
and  he  tells  me,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  enter 
for  the  Record  excerpts  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Wednesday,  July 
17,  1985.  My  distinguished  friend  from 
Kentucky  asked,  if  when  the  Members 
of  this  side  of  the  aisle  were  in  the  ma- 
jority if  we  sought  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent line-item  veto  power.  I  quote: 

On  Wednesday  July  17.  1985.  the  Senate 
continued  consideration  of  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  S.  43.  to  provide  that  each 
item  of  any  general  or  special  appropriation 
bill  or  any  bill  or  joint  resolution  making 
supplemental,  deficiency,  or  continuing  ap- 
propriations, et  cetera. 

A  motion  to  proceed  was  made,  be- 
cause the  then  minority  side  was  exer- 
cising their  legitimate  rights  as  Sen- 
ators to  basically  engage  in  extended 
debate  on  the  issue  of  the  motion  to 
proceed  and,  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
was  58  to  40,  58  votes  in  favor  of  cloture 
on  the  motion  to  proceed,  40  against. 
According  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Wednesday.  July  24.  1985, 
Senator  Ford,  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  "no,"  in  other  words,  against  in- 
voking cloture  to  proceed  with  the  bill. 
So  I  would  hope  that  would  clarify  the 
question  that  my  friend  and  colleague 
in  Kentucky  had.  Yes.  indeed  when  this 
side  of  the  aisle  was  in  the  majority, 
indeed  when  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  of  this  party,  we  did  try 
to  get  the  line-item  veto  passed,  and 
because  of  legitimate,  and  I  emphasize 
legitimate,  parliamentary  procedures, 
we  were  not  able  to  invoke  cloture  and 
thereby  proceed  to  the  bill. 

So  I  guess  technically  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  correct  when  he 
asked  was  there  ever  a  vote  during  that 
period  of  time.  But  actually  we  did  not 
receive  a  vote  at  that  time  because  of 
the  legitimate  preliamentary  proce- 
dures employed  by  the  then  minority 
to  prevent  a  vote  on  the  line-item  veto. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  again  that  according  to  a  recent 
GAO  study,  $70  billion  could  have  been 
saved  between  1984  and  1989  if  the 
President  had  a  line-item  veto.  Mr. 
President,  some  may  feel,  perhaps  in- 
side the  beltway,  that  $70  billion  is  not 
a  significant  amount  of  money.  I  think 
$70  billion  is  a  great  deal  of  money.  Ad- 
ditionally, one  of  the  beauties  of  the 
line-item  veto  is  not  just  the  actual  ex- 
ercising of  it,  but  the  threat  to  exercise 
it  which  eliminates  much  of  this  un- 


necessary and  wasteful  spending  before 
it  ever  becomes  law. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  the  value,  of  the 
line-item  veto  Congress,  as  I  men- 
tioned, has  refused  to  act. 

The  Citizens  Against  Government 
Waste  released  their  anticipated  Pig 
Book  last  week,  and  as  usual  it  is  eye- 
opening.  Mr.  President,  when  people 
around  my  State  see  some  of  these  ex- 
penditures they  frankly  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

I  would  note,  as  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky mentioned  earlier,  that  some  of 
the  projects  in  his  State  are  there.  I 
would  strongly  urge  him  to  at  least  ex- 
plain why  those  projects  have  been 
funded.  And  I  say  again,  it  is  the  proc- 
ess. I  am  challenging. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  5  years 
ago  we  began  this  fight — and  I  intend 
to  continue  this  battle — I  continue  to 
believe  that  this  is  an  important  and 
critical  item  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
fulfill  our  obligations  not  only  to  this 
generation  of  Americans,  but  to  future 
generations  of  Americans.  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  I  said  before,  that  this  above 
is  not  the  answer  to  this  Nation's  fiscal 
disaster,  but  I  do  believe  that  there  is 
not  an  answer  without  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  and  a  line-item 
veto. 

I  think  it  is  only  to  be  fair  for  the 
record  that  there  is  a  proposal  which 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  mentioned  to 
me  that  may  be  coming  over  from  the 
other  body.  That  proposal  would  take 
the  form  of  a  modified  rescission 
power.  There  are  some,  in  my  view,  sig- 
nificant differences  between  what  I  am 
proposing  and  what  may  come  over 
from  the  other  body.  But  I  would  say  to 
my  friends  and  colleagues,  but  eape- 
cially  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  work  something  out. 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  what  concerns  a 
modified  proposal.  That  proposal  does 
not  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto.  In  my  view 
that  bill  is  not  a  real  line-item  veto.  I 
think  it  is  a  contradiction  of  terms,  be- 
cause we  know  that  a  veto  here  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  majority  in  order 
to  override  the  Presidential  decision.  I 
find  no  rationale  whatsoever  for  reduc- 
ing that  criteria  to  a  simple  majority. 

Let  me  say  that  again,  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  made  a  very  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  this  line-item 
veto.  And  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  the  White  House  be  involved  in 
this  debate  now  or  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. I  believe  President  Clinton  was 
sincere  when  he  made  the  statement 
that  I  read  earlier  about  a  line-item 
veto.  I  trust  his  word,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
him  or  his  spokespersons  to  make  their 
views  known  on  this  specific  vote.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  take  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  do  so.  This  is 
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a  very,  very  critical  issue  we  are  debat- 
ing in  this  body  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  refer  to  a  lit- 
tle history.  Prior  to  1974.  Presidents 
had  often  Impounded  funds  which  they 
thought  were  being  ill-spent  by  Con- 
gress. After  the  act  was  passed,  how- 
ever, the  President  could  only  rec- 
ommend rescissions  of  spending  au- 
thority, which  Congress  was  perfectly 
tree  to  ignore.  Not  surprisingly,  since 
1974,  the  Congress'  attitude  toward 
Presidential  rescission  has  become  one 
of,  in  my  view,  near  total  neglect. 

For  example  President  Ford  proposed 
150  rescissions,  and  Congress  ignored 
97.  President  Carter  proposed  132  re- 
scissions, and  Congress  ignored  38. 
President  Reagan  proposed  601  rescis- 
sions, and  Congress  ignored  384.  Presi- 
dent Bush  proposed  47  rescissions,  and 
Congress  ignored  45. 

If  the  Congress  had  accepted  the  564 
Presidential  rescissions  that  it  has  ig- 
nored since  1974,  J40.4  billion  would 
have  been  saved.  Again,  this  may  be  a 
trivial  sum  in  the  view  of  some  of  our 
citizens;  to  the  taxpayer,  I  believe,  it  is 
a  significant  sum. 

The  practice  of  ignoring  Presidential 
recessions  is  in  contrast  to  the  practice 
that  has  existed  for  200  years  prior  to 
passage  of  the  Budget  and  Rescission 
Act  of  1974. 

Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy.  Johnson,  and  Nixon  all  im- 
pounded funds  that  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated for  line-item  projects.  In 
the  most  telling  example  of  Presi- 
dential impoundment  as  a  means  of 
controlling  spending.  President  John- 
son impounded  $5.3  billion  for  many  of 
his  Great  Society  programs  during  the 
Vietnam  war  in  order  to  try  to  quell 
inflation. 

These  modem  Presidents  were  not 
alone  in  their  exercise  of  rescission  or 
impoundment  power.  In  1801.  President 
Jefferson  refused  to  spend  $50,000  on 
gunboats  as  appropriated  by  Congress. 
He.  of  course,  had  good  reason.  When 
the  gunboat  funding  weis  appropriated, 
a  war  with  Spain  was  considered  immi- 
nent. The  war  never  materialized,  and 
the  threat  posed  by  Spain  ebbed.  Cir- 
cumstances changed,  and  President 
Jefferson  thought  it  was  within  his 
power  to  eliminate  this  unnecessary 
spending. 

The  money  for  gunboats  was  not 
spent,  and  money  was  not  appropriated 
in  1802  for  the  gunboats. 

Clearly,  the  Union  did  not  fall  be- 
cause the  President  refused  to  waste 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  some  of  my 
colleagues,  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  check  excesses,  spending  or 
otherwise,  of  Congress  was  con- 
templated and  indeed  intended  by  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

According  to  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
the  Federalist  No.  73  the  views  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  on  executive  veto 
power  are  as  follows: 


It  [the  veto)  not  only  serves  as  a  shield  to 
the  executive,  but  it  furnishes  an  additional 
security  against  the  inaction  of  improper 
laws.  It  establishes  a  salutary  check  upon 
the  legislative  body,  calculated  to  guard  the 
community  against  the  effects  of  faction, 
precipitancy,  or  any  impulse  unfriendly  to 
the  public  good,  which  may  happen  to  influ- 
ence a  majority  of  that  body. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  take  the  purse  strings  away  from 
Congress;  it  does  not  imbue  the  Presi- 
dent with  any  of  the  spending  author- 
ity which  is  Congress'  constitutional 
prerogative. 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, the  amendment  only  provides 
enhanced  rescission  authority  for  the 
President.  It  provides  a  means,  within 
the  constitutional  framework,  for  the 
President  to  be  able  to  check  the 
spending  excesses  of  Congress. 

Even  this  authority  is  not  absolute. 
The  Congress  would  still  have  the  abil- 
ity to  insist  upon  its  spending  prior- 
ities, notwithstanding  the  President's 
objections,  upon  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Members. 

What  is  the  threat  to  democracy  and 
American  constitutional  government  if 
the  President  is  empowered  to  say,  "I 
think  that  bovine  flatulence  research 
is  a  ridiculous  waste  of  taxpayer 
money— if  you.  Congress,  think  other- 
wise, you  better  come  up  with  67 
votes." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  threat 
is  to  those  who  support  the  status  quo. 
As  I  have  already  noted,  43  Governors 
possess  the  line-item  veto,  with  au- 
thority which  is  much  broader  than 
this  amendment  would  grant,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  power  has  been 
abused  to  the  detriment  of  the  tax- 
payers of  those  43  States. 

Quite  frankly,  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine exactly  how  rescission  authority 
might  be  abused.  Is  the  concern  that  a 
President  might  trim  too  much  pork 
fat  from  a  budget?  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  the  President  could  use  his 
authority  to  coerce  a  helpless  Member, 
by  threatening  to  veto  a  particular 
project  unless  the  Member  supported 
him  on  a  vote. 

Heaven  forbid  that  someone  should 
use  their  position  to  attempt  to  ex- 
tract something  of  interest.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  our  committee  chairmen 
have  never  attempted  to  persuade  a 
colleague  through  the  power  of  the 
purse;  clearly,  only  the  President 
would  be  susceptible  to  this  kind  of  ne- 
gotiating strategy. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  also  mentioned 
earlier  in  previous  debates,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked:  What  if  a  Democrat,  a 
Member  of  the  other  party  from  mine, 
were  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  "Would  our  Republican  col- 
leagues suffer  a  vomitive  aversion  to 
enhanced  rescissions?  Would  not  the 
wax  in  their  item-veto  wings  melt  if 
our  Republican  colleagues  were  forced 
to  fly  in  the  heat  of  a  Democratic  Pres- 
idential sun?  To  ask  these  questions  is 
to  answer  them." 


Mr.  President,  we  are  here  in  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  we  support  this, 
no  matter  who  or  what  party  of  what 
persuasion  occupies  the  incredible  seat 
of  power  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  President,  the  sad  fact  that  we 
legislate  and  appropriate  in  the  dark  is 
what  this  is  all  about.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  what  proc- 
ess is  occurring  and  how  we  can 
change  it. 

Mr.  President,  during  last  year's  de- 
bate on  this  very  topic,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  stated: 

I  do  not  care  what  those  Democratic  can- 
didates for  President  say.  I  do  not  care  what 
the  President  says.  I  do  not  care  what 
George  Will  says.  *  *  *  I  do  not  care  what 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  says.  •  *  *  I  do  not 
care  what  the  GAO  says.  *  *  * 

And  I  believe  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  entitled  to  those  views.  And 
his  views  are  always  listened  to  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  indeed  rev- 
erence by  many  of  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

But  I  suggest  that  the  American  peo- 
ple—not George  Will,  not  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  not  the  President,  but 
the  American  people — want,  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  to  change  the 
way  that  we  do  business.  And  one  of 
the  things — and  most  important 
things— we  can  do  is  to  enact  the  line- 
item  veto. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  the 
line-item  veto  is  not  a  panacea.  A  de- 
termined President  may  not  be  able  to 
balance  the  budget^and  only  the  vot- 
ers can  ultimately  control  Congress — 
but  a  determined  President  with  line- 
item  veto  authority  could  make  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  real  spending 
reduction. 

As  we  continue  to  face  enormous 
budget  deficits  and  annually  search  for 
ways  to  reduce  spending,  it  seems  self- 
evident  that  there  is  a  place  in  our 
budget  process  for  a  President  empow- 
ered with  a  line-item  veto  to  provide 
the  needed  discipline  to  eliminate 
waste.  With  our  public  debt  now  at  $4 
trillion  and  our  total  national  output 
of  roughly  $5.7  trillion,  we  run  the  risk 
that  our  debt  may  soon  surpass  our 
output. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  hope  the  Senate 
would  consider  the  following  quote  by 
a  prescient  figure  in  the  Scottish  En- 
lightenment, Alexander  Tyler.  He  stat- 
ed: 

A  democracy  cannot  exist  as  a  permanent 
form  of  government.  It  can  exist  only  until  a 
majority  of  voters  discover  that  they  can 
vote  themselves  largesse  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  From  that  moment  on,  the  major- 
ity always  votes  for  the  candidate  who  prom- 
ises them  the  most  benefit  from  the  public 
treasury,  with  the  result  being  that  democ- 
racy always  collapses  over  a  loose  fiscal  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize  our 
responsibility  to  change  as  the  times 
dictate.    We   have    sought    to   remedy 
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what  ails  the  budget  process  in  the 
past.  As  I  have  sought  to  do  here,  it  is 
time  we  reexamine  that  history.  And  I 
am  convinced  that  a  real  examination 
of  that  history  reveals  that  if  we  are  to 
get  our  fiscal  house  in  order  we  must 
change  the  process — we  must  change 
the  status  quo. 

It  is  not  an  embarrassment  to  do  so. 
And  to  do  so  should  not  be  interpreted 
by  anyone  as  a  method  to  affix  blame 
for  our  current  deficit.  As  the  Presi- 
dent noted  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  there  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  anew.  Now  is 
the  time  to  throw  out  games  and  gim- 
micks and  embrace  truth  in  budgeting. 
Now  is  the  time  to  accept  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  serious  problem  which  must 
be  addressed,  and  work  toward  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

This  amendment  represents  progress 
and  change.  The  only  threat  it  rep- 
resents, in  my  view,  is  to  the  status 
quo.  On  the  other  hand,  inaction  on 
budget  process  reform  represents  a 
threat  to  American  democracy.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  weigh  these 
threats  before  they  consider  this 
amendment. 

Last,  let  me  emphasize  again  that 
this  amendment  is  not  radical,  ex- 
treme, or  dangerous.  For  nearly  200 
years  our  Nation's  Presidents  had  some 
form  of  impoundment  or  line-item  veto 
power.  For  nearly  20  years  now  this 
power  has  been  out  of  balance. 

I  give  credit  to  those  who  tried  to 
change  the  system.  I  give  credit  to 
those  who  believe  passionately  on  this 
issue  and  will  wax  eloquently  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  this  subject.  I  believe 
their  efforts  were  well  intended,  but  all 
the  arguments  cannot  hide  the  fatal 
flaw  that  the  system  as  it  now  exists  is 
not  functioning  properly.  History  now 
tells  us  it  is  time  to  change  again  and 
give  the  President  the  authority  that 
43  Governors  possess.  It  is  time  to  give 
the  President  the  line-item  veto. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
small  step,  but  it  is  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  American 
people  are  seeking  signs  that  we  are  re- 
sponding to  the  mandate  of  last  No- 
vember. They  want  change. 

If  there  is  any  message  to  all  of  us 
who  had  the  fortune  of  being  elected  or 
reelected,  it  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  not  satisfied  with  business  as 
usual  in  Washington,  DC.  They  believe 
that  there  is  a  disconnect  between 
their  views,  their  hopes,  their  aspira- 
tions and  their  Government.  That  is 
very  dangerous  to  the  future  of  this 
country,  Mr.  President. 

I  believe,  as  I  said,  the  line-item  veto 
will  not  restore  all  that  confidence,  but 
I  believe  that  a  line-item  veto  is  a 
major  step  in  that  direction  to  send  the 
American  people  a  message  that  we  are 
serious  about  getting  this  financial 
mess  in  some  kind  of  order. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  LOTT  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOR- 
GAN).    The    Senator    from    Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT]  is  recognized. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak  on  be- 
half  of    this    amendment.    I    want    to 
begin  by  commending  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  for  his  efforts  on 
this  issue,  the  line-item  veto.  He  has 
been  persistent.  He  has  tried  this  effort 
in    the    past.    Maybe    this    time,    just 
maybe  this  time,  we  will  actually  get 
it  through  the  Senate. 

He  and  Senator  Coats  of  Indiana 
have  joined  in  making  sure  that  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  consider 
this  line-item  veto  matter  again.  I 
think  it  is  timely  and  certainly  I  sup- 
port it. 

There  have  been  accusations  in  the 
past  that  Republicans  supported  this 
issue  just  because  we  had  our  man  in 
the  White  House. 

It  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  For  many 
years,  going  back  to  my  service  in  the 
other  body.  I  remember  that  you  had 
Democrats  that  were  for  the  line-item 
veto,  you  had  Republicans  that  were 
against  it.  You  have  conservatives  and 
liberals  on  both  sides. 

There  are  those  that  argue  elo- 
quently—and I  am  sure  we  will  hear  it 
during  this  debate — that  this  would  be 
conceding  too  much  of  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  the  President,  to  the  exec- 
utive. I  do  not  understand  what  the 
fear  is  there.  I  have  faith  in  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 

I  have  supported  the  concept  of  the 
line-item  veto  when  we  have  had 
Democrats  in  the  White  House,  when 
we  have  had  Republicans  in  the  White 
House,  and  I  support  it  now. 

I  would  like  for  President  Clinton  to 
have  the  authority  to  use  the  line-item 
veto.  He  may  choose  to  line  out  some 
program  or  some  project  that  I  am  for. 
He  may  decide  that  maybe  some 
project  that  was  justified  at  the  time 
when  the  Congress  voted  on  it,  that 
circumstances  have  changed  and  it 
cannot  be  defended. 

He  may  decide  that  it  is  just  not  jus- 
tified, when  you  look  at  the  overall 
picture,  a  particular  project  or  pro- 
gram that  has  been  added.  "I  just  do 
not  think  it  can  be  justified  on  cost," 
or  whatever  the  basis  may  be.  But  I 
really  think  we  need  to  give  the  Presi- 
dents that  authority. 

What  makes  this  situation  unique  is 
that  we  have  a  President  in  the  White 
House  who  was  a  Governor  who  had  the 
authority  for  line-item  veto.  He  did 
not.  I  presume,  abuse  or  misuse  it. 
Some  people  say  it  will  give  him  lever- 
age on  the  Congress.  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  I  really  think  Presidents 
should  have  some  leverage  to  work 
with  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  think  that  Governor  Clinton 
misused  this  line-item  veto  when  he 
had  it  in  Arkansais.  and  I  do  not  think 
he  would  misuse  it  now.  He  said  when 


he  was  a  candidate  that  he  supported 
the  line-item  veto  approach.  And  I 
think  he  has  said  that  even  since  the 
election.  While  he  has  changed  his 
mind  on  a  lot  of  subjects,  I  believe  he 
continues  to  say  he  would  like  to  have 
this  line-item  veto  authority. 

So  we  have  a  unique  opportunity 
here  to  say.  no,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue,  it  is  not  a  philosophical  issue,  it 
is  just  one  tool  that  can  be  used  by 
Presidents  working  with— sometimes 
against^the  Congress  to  get  a  grip  on 
controlling  some  of  the  spending  that 
just  may  not  always  be  necessary. 
Forty-three  Governors,  as  we  have  al- 
ready heard,  have  this  authority.  It 
seems  to  work  with  the  State  legisla- 
tures. I  just  cannot  understand  why  it 
would  not  work  here. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  op-ed  piece  dated 
January  13.  1993,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley). I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan   13.  1993) 
LiNE-lTEM  Veto:  Why  I  Changed  My  Mind 

(By  Bill  Bradley) 
A  new 'president  will  soon  take  office  with 
the  obligation  to  set  our  nation  on  a  new 
path  to  economic  growth.  Mr.  Clinton  has 
promised  substantial  deficit  reduction,  mod- 
est lax  increases,  and  selective  investment 
in  education  and  infrastructure  to  improve 
our  economic  prospects.  To  keep  these  prom- 
ises, he  must  have  the  tools  he  needs.  In  par- 
ticular, to  make  progress  in  the  battle 
against  narrow  interests  and  a  burgeoning 
deficit.  I  believe  that  the  president  needs  a 
line-item  veto. 

To  change  our  nation.  I  have  changed  my 
mind.  Many  times  since  I  first  ran  for  the 
Senate.  I  have  studied  the  proposals  for  a 
line-item  veto,  thought  through  the  argu- 
ments, and  each  time  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  tilt  the  balance  of  power  far- 
ther toward  the  president  than  the  delicate 
balance  embodied  in  our  Constitution.  But  I 
have  also  watched  for  12  years  as  the  deficit 
quintupled,  pork-barrel  projects  persisted, 
and  our  presidents  again  and  again  denied  re- 
sponsibility for  the  decisions  that  led  to 
these  devastating  trends.  Things  have  to 
change. 

Spending  on  narrow  interests  is  only  one  of 
the  types  of  spending  that  drive  up  the  defi- 
cit. Its  not  the  only  type,  nor  is  it  the  larg- 
est, but  until  we  control  these  expenditures 
for  the  few.  we  cannot  ask  for  shared  sac- 
rifice from  the  many  who  benefit  from  enti- 
tlements, or  from  the  many  who  pay  taxes. 

To  be  effective  against  special  interest,  the 
line-item  veto  must  apply  to  both  appropria- 
tions and  tax  bills.  Spending  on  special  in- 
terests is  by  no  means  limited  to  appropria- 
tions bills,  usually  the  sole  target  of  those 
who  support  a  line-item  veto.  As  many  in- 
stances can  be  found  in  tax  bills,  although 
often  camouflaged  in  coded  jargon  that 
makes  it  next  to  impossible  to  figure  out 
who  benefits.  For  every  $250,000  earmarked 
in  an  appropriations  bill  for  a  water  tower  in 
Joplin.  MO.,  there  is  $32  million  buried  in  a 
tax  bill  in  the  form  of  a  special  depreciation 
schedule  for  rental  tuxedos.  For  every 
$900,000  appropriated  for  a  revolving  business 
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loan  fund  in  Elkhart.  Ind..  there  is  a  S6  mil- 
lion special  exemption  from  fuel  excise  taxes 
for  crop-dusters. 

Some  tax  expenditures  even  cancel  out 
spending  for  the  common  good:  We  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  clean  up  lead,  asbestos 
and  uramum.  three  of  the  most  potent  poi- 
sons on  our  planet,  but  in  the  tax  code 
there's  a  $12  million  subsidy  to  produce  these 
minerals. 

Then  there  are  pure  giveaways:  for  exam- 
ple, allowing  people  to  receive  tax-free  in- 
come for  rental  of  their  homes  for  up  to  two 
weeks  If  you  live  near  where  the  Masters 
Golf  tournament  is  played,  you've  hit  the 
jackpot. 

In  singling  out  these  projects.  I  do  not 
mean  to  pass  judgment  on  their  merits. 
Every  small-business  owner  could  benefit 
from  a  revolving  loan  fund.  But  these  provi- 
sions single  out  narrow  subclasses  to  bene- 
fits bus  in  esses  that  happen  to  be  in  Elkhart. 
Ind..  for  example,  or  people  who  own  crop- 
dusters. 

Everyone  else  pays.  A  line-item  veto  would 
allow  the  president  to  weigh  these  narrow 
expenditures  against  our  shared  goals  of  re- 
ducing spending  and  lowering  taxes.  And  if 
Congress  concludes  that  these  expenditures 
still  have  merit,  it  can  override  the  veto. 

Spending  is  spending  whether  it  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  government  check  or  in  the 
form  of  a  special  exemption  from  the  tax 
rates  that  apply  to  everyone  else.  Tax  spend- 
ing gives  special  interests  an  exception  from 
the  rules  that  oblige  everyone  else  to  share 
in  the  responsibility  of  paying  for  govern- 
ment. 

But  unlike  the  appropriations  process,  nar- 
row tax  breaks  aren't  subject  to  annual  de- 
bate. They  find  permanent  life,  buried  deep 
in  the  tax  code,  and  add  heft  to  our  budget 
deficit  year  after  year. 

In  1992.  federal  tax  expenditures  were  esti- 
mated at  a  staggering  J375  billion-a  sum 
that  is  more  than  the  entire  deficit.  These 
outlays  are  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate, 
despite  the  loopholes  eliminated  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  In  the  past  10  years, 
spending  through  the  tax  code  has  risen  by 
more  than  $100  billion. 

For  Mr.  Clinton  to  keep  his  promise  to  cut 
the  deficit,  he  needs  the  power  to  block  un- 
necessary spending  for  narrow  interests.  For 
him  to  hold  the  line  on  taxes,  he  will  need 
the  power  to  block  spending  through  the  tax 
code  for  special  interests.  And  if  he  is  to 
keep  his  promise  to  make  new  investments 
in  education,  job  training  and  infrastructure, 
he  will  need  the  power  to  distinguish  be- 
tween spending  that  benefits  the  few  and  in- 
vestment that  will  benefit  us  all. 

I  agree  with  Sen.  Friu  Hollings  (D..  S.C.) 
that  each  line  item  in  every  appropriations 
bill  and  every  Ux  bill  ought  to  be  enrolled  as 
a  separate  bill  after  it  has  been  passed  by 
Congress.  The  president  could  then  either 
sign  the  entire  bill  or  single  out  individual 
items  to  sign  or  veto.  Such  a  mechanism 
avoids  the  constitutional  obstacles  to  a  line- 
item  veto. 

I  also  urge  that  this  line-item  veto  remain 
in  effect  for  only  two  years.  It  needs  to  be 
tested  before  it  becomes  a  fixture  of  law.  Not 
only  would  a  two-year  sunset  provision  allow 
the  courts  to  address  any  constitutional  is- 
sues that  might  arise,  it  would  also  allow 
Congress  and  the  White  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  thoroughly  evaluate  its  con- 
sequences. Did  the  line-item  veto  truly  help 
reduce  the  deficit?  Was  it  used  judiciously  to 
cut  unnecessary  spending  on  special  inter- 
ests, or  did  the  president  use  it  politically 
against  members  of  Congress?  Did  it  skew 
the  balance  of  power? 
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Answering  such  questions  will  at  least  be  a 
step  beyond  the  blaming  and  excuses  that 
pass  for  budget  policy  today.  The  line-item 
veto  is  one  tool  that  will  help  restore  peo- 
ple's trust  that  Washington  can  overcome 
gridlock. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Senator  Bradley  outlines 
in  this  article  why  he  changed  his 
mind.  I  think  it  is  commendable  that 
he  has  looked  at  the  situation,  he  has 
considered  the  circumstances,  he  has 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  and 
he  now  feels  that  there  is  strong  jus- 
tification for  the  President  to  have  this 
authority.  I  have  always  felt  he  should 
have  that  authority.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  people— 80  percent  of  the  people, 
according  to  most  of  the  polls  I  have 
seen— outside  of  Washington  support 
the  line-item  veto. 

When  I  go  back  to  my  own  State— a 
poor  State  that  needs  help  in  any  way 
we  can  get  it,  a  State  where,  yes,  the 
congressional  delegation.  House  and 
Senate,  has  often  added  line  items— but 
when  I  go  back  there,  whether  I  am 
talking  to  student  groups,  religious 
groups,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  people  on  the 
street,  almost  invariably  some  hands 
will  go  up  and  say,  "What  about  the 
line-item  veto?  Why  do  you  not  do 
that?  Why  don't  you  give  the  Presi- 
dents that  authority?  " 

I  think  they  are  right.  I  agree  with 
them.  And  I  repeat,  I  just  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Presidents  would  abuse  that 
authority.  But  I  believe  we  could  save 
some  money  in  that  way.  In  fact,  per- 
haps it  has  already  been  mentioned, 
but  in  the  letter  that  Senators  McCain 
and  Coats  sent  to  our  colleagues,  they 
pointed  out  a  GAO  study  that  indicated 
that  as  much  as  $70  billion  could  have 
been  saved  between  1984  and  1989  if  the 
President  had  the  line-item  veto. 

Somebody  made  the  point  during  the 
Budget  Committee  hearing,  I  believe  it 
was  yesterday,  that  Presidents  have 
that  pen.  If  they  wanted  to.  they  could 
veto  appropriations  bills.  But  they 
rarely  do  that.  Think  of  what  they  are 
faced  with.  They  are  faced  with  an  ap- 
propriations bill  for  entire  segments  of 
the  entire  Government.  Sometimes 
three  departments  are  lumped  into  one 
appropriations  bill.  While  there  might 
be  four  or  five  pieces  the  Presidents 
feel  very  strongly  against,  they  have  to 
take  it  all  or  reject  it  all.  With  this  au- 
thority they  could  make  some  modi- 
fications in  the  bill. 

Last  year,  almost  a  year  to  the  day, 
the  Senate  voted  on  essentially  the 
same  amendment^I  believe  the  same 
amendment— on  S.  479,  the  national  co- 
operative research  bill.  The  vote  was  44 
to  54 — very  close. 

So  I  think  maybe  this  is  the  year 
when  we  can  get  a  little  more  support 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause they  feel  the  President  should 
have  this  authority.  I  am  willing  to 
even  do  it  on  a  trial  basis  if  that  is  the 
way  we  have  to  do  it.  Let  us  let  this 
President  have  it  for  a  while,  see  how 
he  uses  it.  If  he  abuses  it,  maybe  we 
could  change  it. 


But  this  amendment  would  not  do 
this.  This  amendment  would  say  the 
President,  on  a  permanent  basis,  would 
have  the  line-item  veto.  I  just  made 
that  previous  point  to  make  the  point 
I  am  willing  to  try  anything  to  give 
the  Presidents  more  opportunity  to  use 
their  authority  to  control  spending.  We 
need  this  amendment.  It  will  not  solve 
the  deficit.  I  am  not  implying  that  at 
all.  But  it  would  be  one  more  thing 
that  could  be  used  in  the  processes  that 
we  have. 

I  think  the  Presidents  are  not  in- 
volved in  the  whole  budget  process. 
Most  people  are  not  aware  that  when 
the  President  sends  a  budget  up  to  the 
Congress,  basically  that  is  the  end  of  it 
for  him.  in  many  respects.  Congress 
takes  it,  does  what  we  want  to  with  it, 
and  eventually  kicks  out  a  resolution. 
I  think  Presidents  ought  to  be  more  in- 
volved in  that  process,  both  in  the 
overall  budget  effort,  and  I  think  Presi- 
dents, frankly,  should  use  the  veto  pen 
more.  But  certainly  this  avenue  would 
be  very  helpful  to  the  Presidents. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  know  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  this.  Let  us 
support  the  McCain  amendment.  Let  us 
give  this  President  this  opportunity.  If 
it  does  not  work,  maybe  we  can  change 
it,  take  it  back.  But  I  have  faith  in  this 
President  that  this  would  be  an  author- 
ity that  would  be  helpful  to  him  and 
would  be  helpful  to  our  country.  It 
would  be  one  way  that  some  of  the 
spending  programs  that  sometimes, 
perhaps,  are  not  justified  could  be  con- 
trolled. 

Again  I  conclude  by  saying  I  think 
we  should  have  this  opportunity  for  the 
President  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  it.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.   BYRD.   Would  my  distinguished 
colleague  yield?  I  did  not  want  to  in- 
terrupt the  distinguished  Senator 
Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  understood  him  to  say 
that    the    distinguished    Senator   from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  had  changed 
his  opinion  on  a  line-item  veto  and  was 
willing  to  give  to  the  President  this  au- 
thority. I  use  that  phrase  because  I  be- 
lieve those  words  are  exact— that  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  now 
ready  to  give  to  the  President  "this  au- 
thority." 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  my  understanding. 
He  has  changed  from  being  opposed  to 
the  line-item  veto  to  saying,  in  this  ar- 
ticle, that  he  has  changed  his  mind  and 
he  thinks  the  President  should  have 
this  authority. 

Now.  it  may  not  be  this  exact  lan- 
guage. 
Mr.     BYRD.     Right     there    at    that 

point 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  he  says  he  has  de- 
cided he  wants  to  support 

Mr.  BYRD.  "This  authority— what 
does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
think  the  New  Jersey  Senator  is  say- 
ing? 


Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  we  have  an  article 
here.  He  says  that,  "I  also  urge  that 
this  line-item  veto  remain  in  effect  for 
only  2  years.  It  needs  to  be  tested  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  fixture  of  law,"  but 
that  this  is  something  he  thinks  we 
should  try. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  referred 
to  the  so-called  change  of  position  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  real- 
ly knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  now,  just  a  minute. 
I  think  I  have  control  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  did  not  interrupt  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  think  I  have  control  of 
the  floor,  not  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  and  I  would 
like  to  regain  it  just  for  this  point. 

I  have  put  in  the  Record  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article.  The  title  is, 
"Line-Item  Veto:  Why  I  Changed  My 
Mind,"  by  Bill  Bradley.  I  recommend 
this  to  my  colleagues.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  is  going  to  come  over  and 
speak  for  himself  as  the  time  goes 
along  on  this  debate.  The  title  is  pretty 
clear.  I  have  read  over  the  article.  We 
may  not  agree  on  every  detail  of  how 
he  would  like  to  approach  this  change, 
but  he  has  indicated  he  would  like  to 
give  this  approach  a  chance.  Now  that 
is  my  understanding. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
further. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  seek  the  floor  in  my 
own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.    LOTT.    I    yield    the    floor,    Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  yields  the  floor. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now,  may  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi,  I 
suggest  that  he  acquaint  himself  with 
Senator  Bradley's  position  and  then 
he  might  more  accurately  state  what 
that  position  is. 

I  do  not  believe  Senator  Bradley 
said  he  had  changed  his  position  on 
"this"  authority;  this  authority.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was 
alluding  to  the  kind  of  authority  that 
the  amendment  presently  before  the 
Senate  would  give  the  President. 

He  will  find  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  not  only  was  talking  with 
reference  to  line-item  veto  authority 
regarding  appropriations  bills,  but  he 
was  also  including  other  matters  as 
well;  tax  expenditures,  for  example. 
Mr.  Bradley  would  apply  that  author- 
ity on  a  much  broader  basis.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  as  I  understand 
it,  would  apply  that  authority  on  a 
much  broader  basis  than  merely  line 
iteming  appropriations  bills.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  of  use  to  hear  whether 


or  not  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  indeed  changed  his  position  on  giv- 
ing to  the  President  "this  authority." 
Well,  enough  of  that. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi also  refers  to  the  title  that  was 
given  to  the  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  But  one  has  to  go  below  a 
title  to  understand  precisely  what  is 
being  said,  and  I  can  apply  that  same 
axiom  to  the  amendment  before  us. 

The  amendment  before  us,  if  we 
merely  look  at  the  title,  the  short 
title:  "This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
Legislative  Line-Item  Veto  Act." 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  other  Senators  that 
thfey  also  read  the  contents  of  the 
amendment,  if  they  have  not  done  so.  I 
cannot  presume  that  they  have  done  so 
when  they  refer  to  this  amendment  as 
a  "line-item  veto"  amendment.  The 
title  says  that  "This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  Legislative  Line-Item  Veto 
Act  of  1993."  If  I  were  to  just  look  at 
this  title,  I  would  say  this  is  a  line- 
item  veto  amendment;  it  would  give  to 
the  President  the  line-item  veto. 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  far  beyond 
that.  It  would  give  to  the  President  re- 
scissions authority — rescissions  au- 
thority— and  I  will  deal  more  with  that 
subsequently.  There  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  giving  to  the  President  line- 
item  veto  authority  from  giving  to  the 
President  so-called  enhanced  rescis- 
sions authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  for  notifying  me,  as  he  always 
does,  of  his  intention  to  call  up  this 
amendment.  I  knew  from  his  letter 
about  what  to  anticipate.  I  thank  him. 
He  is  a  gentleman,  and  he  laid  his  in- 
tentions right  out  up  front.  He  said 
within  the  next  few  days  Senator 
Coats  and  I  will  call  up  our  amend- 
ment. So  I  thank  him  for  that.  I  re- 
spect him  as  a  gentleman,  and  I  also 
believe  that  he  ardently  believes  that 
this  amendment,  if  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, would  indeed  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward dealing  with  our  budget  deficits.  I 
think  he  really  believes  that.  I  think 
he  is  intellectually  honest  in  his  opin- 
ion. I  think  he  has  argued  with  himself 
so  much  on  this  that  he  has  convinced 
himself  of  that.  I  think  he  really  be- 
lieves that. 

Notwithstanding  its  title,  the  amend- 
ment offered  today  is  not  a  line-item 
veto  amendment.  I  have  read  the 
amendment.  I  have  read  it  within  the 
last  30  minutes.  It  is  not  a  line-item 
veto  amendment.  Senators  who  come 
to  the  floor  and  speak  ardently  for  this 
so-called  line-item  veto  amendment 
have  not  read  the  amendment,  or  they 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
line-item  veto  amendment  and  an 
amendment  that  is  not  a  line-item  veto 
amendment.  This  amendment  is  an  en- 
hanced rescissions  amendment.  And 
there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  two; 
there  is  a  great  difference. 


Senators  who  so  glibly  talk  about 
this  amendment  as  a  line-item  veto 
amendment,  either  have  not  read  this 
amendment,  or,  if  they  have  read  it, 
they  were  not  concentrating  on  what 
they  were  reading. 

They  either  do  not  know  what  the 
amendment  does  or  they  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  line-item  veto 
and  enhanced  rescissions. 

A  close  reading  of  the  McCain 
amendment  will  show  that  it  is  an  en- 
hanced rescissions  amendment,  not  a 
line-item  veto  amendment. 

Enhanced  rescission  authority  is 
very  different,  as  I  have  said,  from  a 
line-item  veto,  and  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  understand  that.  I  hope  they 
will  at  least  listen  to  what  I  have  said 
and  then  look  at  the  matter  through 
their  own  eyes.  I  think  if  they  will  do 
that  and  do  it  carefully,  and  in  all  in- 
tellectual honesty,  they  will  find  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
two,  and  they  should  not  try  to  fool  the 
American  people.  The  American  people 
should  not  be  fooled  into  thinking  that 
this  is  a  line-item  veto  amendment.  It 
is  not. 

An  enhanced  rescission  amendment 
is  a  far  more  destructive  measure  than 
a  line-item  veto — destructive  of  the 
people's  power  over  the  purse.  I  do  not 
support  the  line-item  veto.  Everybody 
knows  that.  But  if  I  were  hauled  down 
the  street  in  a  chariot  to  the  guillo- 
tine, and  before  laying  my  head  on  the 
block,  were  to  see  the  blood-splattered 
block  where  other  heads  had  been  sev- 
ered from  bodies  and  were  to  be  told: 
"Senator,  you  can  have  your  choice.  If 
you  will  go  along  with  a  line-item  veto 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  will  go 
along  with  enhanced  rescissions— you 
make  the  choice — if  you  will  choose  the 
one  or  the  other,  your  head  will  not 
roll,  but  if  you  reject  both,  you  will  go 
the  way  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Off 
with  your  head! 

If  I  were  forced  in  peril  of  my  life  to 
choose  either  the  line-item  veto  or  en- 
hanced rescission,  I  would  say  ,  "Give 
me  line-item  veto  and  let  me  get  out  of 
here.  Take  me  away  from  the 
headsman's  ax.  I  will  take  the  line- 
item  veto. 

I  have  not  come  to  this  conclusion 
just  overnight,  Mr.  President.  En- 
hanced rescissions  are  far  more  de- 
structive than  would  be  a  line-item 
veto.  The  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  the 
legislation  presently  on  the  books  deal- 
ing with  rescissions,  was  enacted  by 
Congress  in  part  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional balance  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  legislative  branch. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  presently  in- 
tend to  speak  at  great  length  on  this 
matter.  I  can  do  so,  and  virtually  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat. 

I  am  reminded  of  Cicero  who,  when 

asked  which  of  Demosthenes'  speeches 

he  liked  best,  answered.   'The  longest." 

This  is  not  what  I  would  classify  as 

my  longest  speech. 
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Regarding  the  Congrressional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
I  helped  to  write  it^-I  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  verbiage  that  is  in  that 
act.  I  spent  many  days  working  with 
other  Senators  and  staff  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  whose  name  has  been  used  not 
in  vain  today  but  out  of  great  respect, 
wishes  me  to  yield  to  him.  I  hope  he 
will  clarify  just  precisely  what  he  did 
mean  when  he  indicated  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  on  the  line-item 
veto. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding,  and  I  do 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  respond 
to  a  debate  that  I  did  not  hear.  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  giving  a  wonderful  speech 
at  lunch,  and  I  had  the  audience  rapt, 
right  in  my  hand  and  somebody  slipped 
a  note  to  me  saying  that  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  there  are  two  Senators,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  another  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  each  maintaining 
that  your  position  is  the  opposite  of 
the  other.  Would  you  please  go  to  the 
floor  and  clarify  it. 

Well,  I  did  not  hear  the  full  to  and  fro 
of  the  debate,  so  I  do  not  know  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi maintained  about  my  position, 
but  I  would  like  to  clarify  it  at  this 
time. 

I  have  changed  my  position  on  the 
line-item  veto.  I  do  support  the  line- 
item  veto,  an  enhanced  line-item  veto. 
And  by  that  I  mean  a  line-item  veto 
that  would  apply  not  only  to  spending 
through  appropriations,  which  is  what 
has  commonly  been  associated  with  a 
line-item  veto,  but  also  spending  that 
takes  place  through  the  Tax  Code. 

As  you  know,  we  spend  over  $300  bil- 
lion a  year  through  the  Tax  Code.  We 
just  do  not  collect  the  money  if  you  do 
this,  that  or  the  other  thing.  Now,  I 
have  sat  on  the  Finance  Committee  for 
14  years,  and  you  would  be  surprised  to 
see  the  kinds  of  things  on  which  we  do 
not  collect  money  from  taxpayers. 

For  example,  last  year  we  said  we 
will  collect  less  money  from  you  if  you 
rent  tuxedos,  a  rapid  depreciation  of 
tuxedos.  Frankly,  I  think  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  if  he  gets  a  tax 
bill  with  a  rapid  depreciation  of  tux- 
edos, ought  to  have  the  right  to  take  a 
sharp  pen  and  draw  a  line  through  it, 
just  as  he  should  have  the  right  if  there 
is  an  appropriations  provision  that  he 
believes  should  be  struck. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  in  the  chair.  We  had 
Lawrence  Welk's  home.  That  is  what  I 
answered  for  l"^  years. 

The  President  ought  to  have,  in  my 
view,  the  right  to  line-item  veto  both 
spending  and  tax  provisions — not  half- 
way with  just  spending,  but  with 
spending  and  tax  provisions  because 
otherwise  everybody  knows  what  has 
happened.  If  it  is  tough  on  the  spending 
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side,  we  just  go  on  the  tax  side  and  ex- 
cuse you  from  paying  taxes  if  you  re- 
build Lawrence  Welk's  home,  for  exam- 
ple. Instead  of  appropriating  the  money 
to  rebuild  Lawrence  Welk's  home,  we 
will  have  a  special  provision  in  the  Tax 
Code  that  says  you  get  a  credit  against 
taxes  owned  for  any  amount  of  money 
you  spend  to  rebuild  Lawrence  Welk's 
home.  That  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
line-item  veto  unless  line-item  veto  ap- 
plies both  to  appropriations  and  to  tax 
bills. 

So  I  did  change  my  position,  and  I 
am  for  an  enhanced  line-item  veto,  but 
it  must  apply  to  taxes— that  is  the  first 
condition. 

Frankly,  I  was  for  14  years  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  line-item  veto,  strong 
opponent.  I  felt  that  it  shifted  the 
power  too  much  to  the  executive 
branch.  I  was  concerned  about  that.  I 
was  afraid  there  would  be  a  President 
in  there  that  would  strike  out  things 
that  were  important  to  my  State  and 
could  not  be  defended  by  anyone  else 
but  me.  I  was  afraid  a  President  would 
come  forward  and  say  unless  you  agree 
with  me  on  whatever,  abortion,  death 
penalty,  I  am  going  to  strike  this  pro- 
vision that  affects  your  State. 

1  was  concerned  about  that.  And  so  in 
the  enhanced  line-item  veto  that  I  sup- 
port, I  maintain  my  concern  about  that 
by  saying  we  should  test  this  for  2 
years.  We  should  test  this  for  2  years  to 
see  if  there  is  a  problem,  to  see  if  there 
is  a  shift  of  power  from  the  legislative 
to  the  executive  branch. 

We  talk  about  deficit  reduction.  This 
might  be  the  first  step  to  some  deficit 
reduction.  But  let  us  be  under  no  illu- 
sion that  the  line  item  will  balance  the 
budget.  It  will  affect  only  about  15  per- 
cent of  the  whole  budget.  It  will  affect 
only  about  15  percent  maximum,  just 
talking  about  the  spending  side.  But 
what  it  will  do  is  give  a  President  a 
chance  to  poise  the  narrow  special  in- 
terest against  the  general  interest. 

I  am  willing  to  try  that  for  2  years  to 
see  if  that  is  how  a  President  will  use 
it,  or  whether  it  will,  instead,  be  an 
enormous  grab  for  power,  with  all  if 
the  dangers  that  I  foresaw  during  the 
previous  14  years.  But  I  feel  it  is  time 
to  make  that  change. 

The  third  condition  concerns  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  line  item.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  constitutional  question 
is  a  legitimate  question.  I  know  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  thought 
about  this  at  great  length,  and  I  know 
that  he  is  the  body's  leading  expert  on 
this  subject.  I  tried  to  address  that 
concern  in  the  line-item  veto  message  I 
gave  and  in  the  bill  I  have  introduced. 
The  will  would  have  separate  enroll- 
ment so  that  separate  appropriations 
and  tax  expenditures  will  be  treated  as 
separate  bills.  The  President  would 
veto  one,  not  the  whole  package.  That 
is  how  he  would  get  at  the  various 
items.  They  would  all  be  enrolled  sepa- 
rately. 
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So  that,  yes,  I  do  support  a  line-item 
veto,  an  enhanced  line-item  veto,  but 
one  that  applies  to  spending  and  to 
taxes,  one  that  is  limited  in  duration 
so  that  we  can  test  whether  power  has 
shifted,  and  one  that  attempts  to  ad- 
dress the  constitutionality  question 
through  separate  enrollment.  That  is 
what  I  support. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  extent  to  which 
that  position  was  represented  by  one 
side  or  the  other.  I  know  I  had  a  very 
good  discussion  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  before  I 
made  my  change.  We  had  a  very  thor- 
ough discussion,  one  in  which  we  did 
not  see  eye  to  eye  on  all  items,  but  one 
in  which  I  think  he  clearly  came  to  re- 
spect why  I  changed  my  position. 

I  appreciate  the  chairman  yielding  to 
me.  I  cannot  support  the  provision  that 
is   before   us   now,    because   it   applies 
only  to  spending;  it  is  not  limited  in 
duration,  and  it  does  not  lead  to  sepa- 
rate enrollment.   I  hope  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity,  during  the  course 
of  this  year,  to  have  a  vote  on  an  en- 
hanced  line-item   veto,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it  this  afternoon. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 
(Mr.  ROBB  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,   I   thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  clari- 
fication. It  is  as  I  thought.  I  felt  that, 
having  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  he  wanted  to  go  be- 
yond applying  it  just  to  appropriations, 
but  he  wanted  also  to  apply  it  to  tax 
expenditures    and    other    measures    as 
well.  I  applaud  him  for  the  view  that  if 
the  President  is  to  have  line-item  veto 
authority,  it  ought  to  be  applied  not 
just  to  appropriations,  but  also  to  tax 
expenditures. 

As  1  understand  it  from  testimony 
given  before  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, for  fiscal  year  1993,  there  were 
$403  billion  in  tax  expenditures.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  for  clarifying  this 
matter. 

So,  this  is  not  a  line-item  veto 
amendment;  it  is  an  enhanced  rescis- 
sion amendment.  The  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  the  legislation  presently  on  the 
books  dealing  with  rescissions,  was  en- 
acted by  Congress,  in  part,  to  protect 
the  constitutional  balance  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch.  In  other  words,  it  was  designed 
to  protect  the  power  of  the  people, 
through  their  elected  representatives 
in  Congress,  over  the  purse— the  power 
over  the  purse— and  to  retain  it  in  the 
legislative  branch— this  branch,  the 
only  branch  of  government  whose 
members  are  directly  elected  by  the 
American  people. 

The  President  is  not  directly  elected 
by  the  American  people.  If  anyone 
thinks  so,  let  him  read  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  count  the  electoral  ballots, 
after  each  President  is  elected,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
goes  over  to  the  House,  and  there  is  a 


counting  of  those  ballots  and  a  certify- 
ing that  these  indeed  are  the  ballots 
that  the  electors  cast  for  candidates 
fc  President. 

Senator  McCain's  amendment  would 
turn  this  present  law,  the  1974  law, 
completely  upside  down.  Under  section 
1012(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  the  President  can  propose  rescis- 
sions of  appropriations.  He  simply 
transmits  a  special  message  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  stipulating  the 
amount  of  budget  authority  he  pro- 
poses to  rescind,  along  with  his  reasons 
for  the  proposal.  Once  he  has  done 
that,  the  ball  is  in  our  court. 

The  Congress  must  then  decide  what 
action  to  take,  and  we  have  45  days  on 
which  to  act  on  a  rescission  bill.  Dur- 
ing that  45-day  period,  the  Congress 
can  do  one  of  several  things.  It  can  ig- 
nore the  request  of  the  President  by 
not  taking  any  action,  in  which  caise 
the  budget  authority  previously  appro- 
priated would  be  made  available;  it  can 
approve  all  the  President's  rescissions; 
it  can  approve  some  of  the  President's 
rescissions  and  disapprove  others;  or  it 
can  approve  none  of  the  President's  re- 
scissions and  substitute  its  own  pro- 
posed rescissions. 

Despite  volumes  of  rhetoric  to  the 
contrary,  this  process,  the  one  that  we 
are  currently  operating  under,  has 
worked  quite  well. 

The  chart  to  my  left  is  titled  "Sum- 
mary of  Proposed  and  Enacted  Rescis- 
sions. Fiscal  Years  1974-1993."  This  in- 
cludes all  legislative  action  through 
December  11.  1992.  Looking  at  the 
chart,  one  will  see  for  each  year.  1974 
through  1992.  December  11.  which  is 
well  into  the  fiscal  year  of  1993.  the 
dollar  amounts  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  rescissions.  The  whole  column 
represents  the  dollar  amounts  that 
were  proposed  by  the  Presidents  during 
the  years  1974  through  1992— proposed 
for  rescission.  All  of  our  Presidents, 
during  that  period,  proposed  certain  re- 
scissions totaling  $69,273,034,690. 

The  next  column  represents  the  dol- 
lar amount  of  proposals  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  response  to  the  President's 
requests.  That  column  represents  the 
action  by  the  Congress  only  on  the  pro- 
posals requested  by  the  President.  We 
see  there  that  the  Congress,  during 
that  period,  1974  through  fiscal  year 
1993,  went  along  with  the  Presidents  to 
the  tune  of  $21,379,000,366. 

In  the  next  column,  we  see  the  dol- 
lars of  rescissions  initiated  by  the  Con- 
gress itself.  These  were  not  rescissions 
requested  by  the  President.  These  were 
rescissions  that  Congress  initiated  on 
its  own.  The  total  dollar  amount  of  re- 
scissions initiated  by  the  Congress  dur- 
ing that  period,  1974  to  1993,  on  its  own, 
was  $65,152,450,719. 

What,  then,  is  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  the  budget  authority  re- 
scinded by  the  Congress  during  those 
fiscal  years  1974  to  1990?  While  the 
Presidents'  total  rescissions  requested 


amounted  to  $69.2  billion,  how  much 
did  Congress  really  rescind?  Congress 
rescinded  $86,531,451,085.  In  other  words. 
Congress  rescinded  $17,258,416,325  more 
than  the  Presidents  requested.  That  is 
not  a  bad  report  card.  I  would  say. 

Mr.  President,  the  rescissions  process 
currently  on  the  books,  the  1974  Budget 
Act.  works  as  well  as  any  rescissions 
process  that  I  can  imagine. 

Certainly,  the  rescissions  process  we 
are  debating  in  this  amendment  today 
is  not  capable  of  substantially  reducing 
the  Federal  deficit.  That  is  a  reality 
that  all  Americans,  especially  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, must  be  made  aware  of. 

Let  me  quote  just  from  testimony 
given  today  by  Milton  Socolar,  the  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  There  has 
been  some  talk  about  a  report  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  made  some 
several  months  back,  and  I  will  have  a 
little  something  further  to  say  about 
that  a  little  later  on.  Let  us  talk  about 
the  testimony  given  today,  by  whom? 
By  the  special  assistant  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States, 
not  from  a  report,  a  flawed  report,  an 
admittedly  flawed  report  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  but  by  the  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Comptroller  General 
today  in  testimony  given  today  in  the 
hearing  before  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee.  Mr.  Socolar 
stated,  and  I  am  quoting  from  page  6  of 
his  prepared  statement,  and  here  is 
what  he  said. 

Since  1974.  rescinded  budget  authority  has 
had  a  negligible  impact  on  annual  and  total 
Federal  deficits. 

That  is  in  all  the  years  we  have  had 
the  Budget  Act. 

Total  enacted  rescissions  amount  to 
slightly  more  than  3  percent  of  cumu- 
lative deficits  since  1974. 

On  page  11,  Mr.  Socolar  goes  on  to 
state  that  "Given  the  relatively  small 
influence  rescissions  can  have  on  budg- 
etary totals  and  deficits  of  today's 
magnitude,  rescissions  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  a  significant  deficit 
reduction  or  spending  limitation  tool." 

That  is  what  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  saying  today  through  the  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. There  are  several  reasons  for  why 
this  is  so.  The  first  reason,  and  one  I 
shall  speak  to  at  greater  length  in  a 
few  moments,  is  that  the  majority  of 
the  budget  remains  off  limits  to  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  rescission  knife. 
There  are  large  areas  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, entitlements,  for  example,  that 
completely  escape  the  process.  The 
knife  does  not  come  near. 

Second,  in  addition  to  direct  outlays, 
there  is  the  entire  sphere  of  tax  ex- 
penditures, or  tax  deductions  as  most 
of  us  know  them,  that  also  elude  the 
rescission's  grasp,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  just 
addressed  himself  to  that  point  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Everything  from  the  in- 


terest on  our  home  mortgages,  to  the 
deductions  businesses  take  for  provid- 
ing health  care  benefits  to  their  em- 
ployees is  included  in  the  expanse  of 
tax  expenditures.  This  is  an  area  that 
will  cost  the  Federal  Government  over 
$400  billion  in  lost  revenue  this  fiscal 
year  alone.  What  does  the  McCain 
amendment  do  about  it?  Nothing,  zero. 
Like  entitlements,  tax  expenditures 
are  not  subject  to  the  yearly  review 
process. 

Finally,  the  rescinding  of  budget  au- 
thority does  not  automatically  trans- 
late into  deficit  reduction  since,  as 
sometimes  happens,  that  budget  au- 
thority is  later  transferred  to  another 
program.  As  long  as  the  Congress  re- 
mains within  the  spending  caps  re- 
quired by  the  1990  Budget  Enforcement 
Act.  budget  authority  can  be  moved 
from  one  account  to  another.  So  re- 
scinding budget  authority  in  one  area 
does  not  necessarily  mean  we  have  re- 
duced the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  to  expose 
the  myth  perpetuated  by  some  that  ex- 
panding rescission  authority  for  the 
President,  or  enhanced  rescission  au- 
thority by  whatever  name,  the  pickle 
smells  just  as  sour. 

In  and  of  itself,  the  rescissions  proc- 
ess, enhanced  or  not,  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  hard  choices  that  Mem- 
bers must  make.  To  state  otherwise  is 
to  seriously  mislead  those  young  pages 
sitting  up  there  in  front  of  the  Presid- 
ing Officer's  desk,  and  it  is  to  mislead 
the  other  young  people  of  this  country 
and  all  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
young  and  old,  to  mislead  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

If  agreed  to,  the  McCain  amendment 
would  reverse  the  present  law.  Here  is 
what  would  happen  if  this  amendment 
were  agreed  to.  The  amendment  clearly 
states  in  section  1101(a),  and  I  shall 
read  just  excerpts: 

*  *  *  the  President  may  rescind  all  or  part 
of  any  budget  authority,  if  the  Presiden^- 

*  ♦  *  notifies  the  Congress  of  such  rescis- 
sion by  a  special  message  not  later  than  20 
calendar  days  (not  including  Saturday.  Sun- 
days, or  holidays)  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  a  regular  or  supplemental  appropria- 
tions Act  or  a  joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  providing  such  budget 
authority:  or 

*  *  *  notifies  the  Congress  of  such  rescis- 
sion by  special  message  accompanying  the 
submission  of  the  President's  budget  to  Con- 
gress and  such  rescissions  have  not  been  pro- 
posed previously  for  that  fiscal  year.  The 
President  shall  submit  a  separate  rescission 
mes.<»age  for  each  appropriations  bill  under 
Paragraph  (2>(A). 

Following  this,  there  is  a  paragraph 
entitled  "Rescission  Effective  Unless 
Disapproved."  Once  again,  I  will  read 
only  the  relevant  portions  of  that  para- 
graph. It  states: 

*  *  *  Any  amount  of  budget  authority  re- 
scinded under  this  title  as  set  forth  in  a  spe- 
cial message  by  the  President  shall  be 
deemed  cancelled  unless  during  the  period 
described  in  subparagraph  (B).  a  rescission 
disapproval  bill  making  available  all  of  the 
amount  rescinded  is  enacted  into  law. 
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Subparagraph  (B)  groes  on  to  detail 
the  time  period  in  which  Congress 
must  act.  It  allows  for: 

*  •  *  a  Congressional  review  period  of  20 
calendar  days  of  session  under  part  B.  during 
which  Congress  must  complete  action  on  the 
rescission  disapproval  bill  and  present  such 
bill  to  the  President  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval; 

*  *  ♦  an  additional  10  days  (not  including 
Sundays)  during  which  the  President  may 
exercise  his  authority  to  sign  or  veto  the  re- 
scission disapproval  bill;  and 

*  *  *  if  the  President  vetoes  the  rescission 
disapproval  bill  during  the  period  provided 
*  *  *  an  additional  5  calendar  days  of  session 
after  the  date  of  the  veto. 

We  can  see  from  the  language  which 
I  have  just  read  that  this  amendment 
Is  a  complete  reversal  of  the  present 
rescission  process.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, it  would  be  necessary,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  for  Congress  to 
marshal  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both 
Houses,  not  once,  but  twice,  in  order  to 
enact  any  budget  authority  to  which 
the  President  might  object. 

Mr.  President,  consider  this:  Once 
the  House  and  Senate  had  passed  an  ap- 
propriation bill  and  sent  it  to  the 
White  House,  the  President  would  most 
likely  sign  it. 

He  might  have  a  number  of  Senators 
down  to  the  White  House  who  would 
stand  behind  him.  He  would  take  his 
pen  and  he  would  sign  his  name  and  do 
a  little  bit  here  and  do  a  little  there, 
give  somebody  a  pen,  do  a  little  there, 
give  somebody  a  pen,  give  pens  to  all 
Senators  there  to  witness  the  occasion. 
I  have  been  there  on  such  occasions 
in  years  gone  by.  I  used  to  go  down  and 
watch  Lyndon  Johnson  sign  bills.  I 
would  then  carry  home  a  pen  that 
nightr-I,  Robert  Byrd.  a  country  boy 
from  back  in  the  hills  of  West  Virginia. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  this 
country  boy,  who  worked  in  a  gas  sta- 
tion pumping  gas;  worked  as  a  welder 
In  the  shipyards  where  the  cold  wintry 
wind  blew  off  the  bay  in  Baltimore,  lis- 
tening to  the  rivets  in  my  sleep:  who 
worked  as  a  produce  salesman;  butcher 
boy— who  would  have  thought  that  I 
would  ever  be  invited  down  to  the 
White  House,  to  stand  behind  the 
President,  and  be  handed  one  of  those 
pens  the  President  used  in  signing  a 
bill— who  would  ever  have  thought  that 
I  would  take  home  one  of  those  pens 
the  President  used  in  signing  bills? 

Well,  consider  this:  Once  the  House 
and  Senate  had  passed  an  appropria- 
tion bill  and  sent  it  to  the  White 
House,  the  President  would  most  likely 
sign  it.  He  would  have  no  reason  to 
veto  any  appropriation  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Remember,  I  would  have  gone  down 
to  the  White  House  and  gotten  my  pen. 
Well,  there  are  13  regular  appropria- 
tions bills.  If  I  were  invited  down  to  all 
of  the  bill  signings,  I  would  have  re- 
ceived 13  pens.  I  only  have  five  grand- 
children, so  I  could  give  pens  to  each 
grandchild. 


The  President  would  not  have  to  veto 
a  bill  in  its  entirety,  since  this  amend- 
ment would  allow  him  to  come  back 
with  this  new  rescission  authority  for  a 
second  chance,  a  second  bite  at  the 
apple. 

What  am  I  supposed  to  do.  give  the 
President  back  my  pen?  He  gave  me  a 
pen  when  he  signed  each  appropriations 
bill.  He  did  not  tell  me  he  was  going  to 
veto  part  of  it,  rescind  sections  out  of 
it.  I  should  think  that  a  bit  unfair. 

He  could  use  his  power  under  this 
amendment  to  carve  up  the  bill  just  as 
he  would  carve  a  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key—a little  here,  a  little  there. 

After  he  made  his  rescission  pro- 
posal, the  Congress  would  then  have  20 
days  in  which  to  pass  a  rescission  dis- 
approval bill.  Because  a  disapproval 
bill  is  a  refusal  of  the  President's  re- 
quest, and  since  any  such  bill  would  ob- 
viously be  vetoed  by  the  President, 
there  would  be  little  point  to  bringing 
that  bill  to  the  floor  to  be  voted  upon 
unless  it  had  the  support  of  67  Sen- 
ators. The  President  proposed  the  re- 
scissions in  the  first  place,  so  I  believe 
we  are  safe  in  assuming  he  would  veto 
the  disapproval  bill.  Following  the 
President's  veto.  Congress  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  attempt  to  override 
it.  This  time,  however,  we  would  be 
limited  to  5  days.  In  any  event,  it 
would  take  a  67-vote  effort  to  override 
the  President's  veto. 

If  that  sounds  confusing,  let  me  say 
simply  that  under  this  amendment. 
Congress  could  be  required  to  adopt  an 
appropriation  a  number  of  times— and, 
in  two  instances  by  super  majorities— 
before  that  appropriation  could  finally 
be  nailed  down  into  the  law.  Is  that 
what  Senators  want? 

Mr.  President,  do  Senators  know  that 
there  are  five  States  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  which,  if  their  votes 
are  combined,  can  sustain  the  veto  of 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes? 

In  the  Senate,  it  would  require  all 
the  Senators  trom  17  States  to  sustain 
the  President's  rescission— 17  States. 

But  in  the  House,  five  States— five 
States — can  sustain  a  Presidential 
veto,  if  those  States  are  California, 
New  York,  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  nii- 
nois — count  them  up. 

It  takes  146  votes  in  the  House  to  sus- 
tain a  Presidential  veto  if  all  Members 
are  voting--435  votes,  two-thirds  can 
override— meaning  290;  290  votes  can 
override  the  President.  That  means 
that  146  votes  can  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  in  the  House  against  any 
kind  of  super  majority  in  the  Senate, 
and  against  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  House.  These  five  big  States 
have  more  than  enough. 

How  about  it?  All  of  our  little  States 
like  West  Virginia,  all  the  little  North- 
eastern States:  Maine.  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  all  of  them  do  not  amount 
to  a  hill  of  beans— not  speaking  dis- 
respectfully  of  the   States   involved- 
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but  when  it  comes  to  votes  in  the 
House,  let  there  be  something  of  great 
importance  to  the  Northeast  region  of 
this  country,  and  the  President  re- 
scinds it  under  this  measure,  what 
would  be  the  chances  of  the  North- 
eastern States  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives marshaling  the  votes  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto?  The 
chances  would  be  little  to  none. 

Is  that  what  the  American  people 
want  for  their  Government?  Are  they 
clamoring  for  more  gridlock? 

Do  the  small  States  of  the  Union 
want  to  stand  supinely  by  and  allow  an 
amendment  like  this  to  become  law?  In 
essence,  it  is  taking  away  the  power, 
the  representative  power  of  the  smaller 
States,  especially  in  the  other  body, 
when  placed  against  the  big  States. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the 
Boren  committee,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress,  is 
studying  various  proposals  to  stream- 
line the  business  of  the  Senate,  I  find  it 
astounding  that  we  should  be  here 
today  debating  an  amendment  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  slowing  down 
our  business.  This  amendment  Hies  in 
the  face  of  ongoing  efforts  of  the  Boren 
committee.  It  simply  makes  an  about- 
face.  Like  Caesar,  when  he  saw  a  stand- 
ard bearer  of  the  Roman  Eagles  run- 
ning away,  he  caught  them  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  said.  "The 
enemy  is  in  this  direction." 

This  amendment  will  be  sending  us 
off  retreating  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  simply  makes  an  about-face  and 
goes  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the 
work  of  our  friend  from  Oklahoma. 
This  amendment  is  nothing  more  than 
a  formula  for  gridlock— a  formula  for 
gridlock.  The  American  people 
thought  we  had  put  gridlock  behind  us. 

Beyond  the  complication  of  an  al- 
ready complex  process,  the  powers  con- 
tained in  the  McCain  amendment-and 
I  only  use  the  Senator's  name,  but 
there  are.  as  I  understand  it.  other 
Senators  who  have  their  names  on  the 
amendment.  So  just  for  the  sake  of 
time  and  convenience.  I  merely  refer  to 
it  as  the  McCain  amendment.  He  is  the 
chief  cosponsor,  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  Senator  McCain  is  the  only 
Senator  in  the  body  who  believes  in 
this  myth— the  McCain  amendment 
would  increase  exponentially  the  al- 
ready overwhelming  odds  that  are  held 
by  the  President  in  his  use  of  the  veto 
power.  He  already  has  overwhelming 
odds  in  his  favor. 

Out  of  approximately  2,500  vetoes 
that  have  been  c£ist  by  Presidents  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly,  by  use  of  the 
pocket  veto,  only  104  have  been  over- 
ridden in  all  the  course  of  American 
history,  going  from  Washington.  John 
Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson,  Van 
Buren.  Harrison,  Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor. 
Fillmore.  Pierce.  Buchanan.  Lincoln. 
Johnson  of  Tennessee.  Grant,  Hayes, 
Garfield.  Arthur,  Cleveland,  Benjamin 
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Harrison,  Cleveland  again,  McKinley, 
Roosevelt.  Taft.  Wilson.  Harding,  Coo- 
lidge.  Hoover,  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Ei- 
senhower, Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon, 
Ford,  Carter,  Reagan,  Bush— all  the 
way  through  those  administrations, 
only  104  vetoes  have  ever  been  over- 
ridden. And  those  were  vetoes,  we  can 
presume,  of  bills  of  some  national  im- 
portance, not  of  importance  just  to  a 
region  or  to  a  handful  of  small  States, 
like  the  Northeastern  States,  with 
West  Virginia  thrown  in. 

This  legislation  would  increase 
exponentially  the  already  overwhelm- 
ing odds  that  are  held  by  the  President 
in  his  use  of  the  veto  power. 

Enhanced  rescission  authority  for 
any  President  would  create  a  "heads  I 
win"  and  "tails  you  lose"  situation. 
Remember  the  little  boys  in  the 
school-yard?  They  go  out,  "heads  I  win. 
tails  you  lose."  and  flip  a  nickel  in  the 
air.  Well,  this  amendment  would  create 
a  "heads  I  win.  tails  you  lose"  situa- 
tion. 

Senators  should  reflect  on  how  such 
a  situation  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
intent  of  the  constitutional  Framers. 
That  advantage  over  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  would  be  magnified 
by  the  fact  that  any  rescission  of  budg- 
et authority  would,  in  most  cases,  be  of 
importance  only  to  a  single  region  or 
to  a  few  States,  or  even  to  a  single 
State  or  congressional  district.  Thus, 
fewer  Members  in  both  Houses  would 
be  interested  in  overriding  the  veto. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  six  States  of 
Maine,  with  2  votes  in  the  House;  New 
Hampshire,  with  2  votes;  Vermont,  1 
vote;  Massachusetts,  now  10  votes; 
Rhode  Island,  2  votes;  and  Connecticut, 
with  its  6  votes.  Collectively  these 
States  have  only  23  votes  in  the  House 
and  12  votes  in  the  Senate.  They  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  interest  two-thirds  of  the 
total  House  and  Senate  membership  in 
overriding  a  veto  of  budget  authority 
of  importance  only  to  the  Northeast  re- 
gion. This  type  of  "divide  and  conquer" 
strategy  could  have  devaistating  effects 
on  the  principle  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers, the  fundamental  concept  of  the 
American  constitutional  system  of 
government — fundamental  concept; 

separation  of  powers  and  checks  and 
balances. 

Added  to  all  of  that,  as  if  that  were 
not  enough,  the  President's  advantages 
are  compounded  even  further  by  the 
fact  that  the  rescission  proposals, 
which  are  original  legislation,  are 
unamendable.  Congress  would  be  pro- 
hibited, under  this  amendment,  from 
offering  amendments  to  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation. Therefore,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  this  body,  the  abil- 
ity of  Senators  to  offer,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  any  amendment  at  any 
time,  would  be  lost  in  the  crucial  area 
of  fiscal  and  public  policy. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  one  of  the 
unique,  and  there  are  several  unique. 


elements  that  make  this  the  premier 
upper  House  in  all  the  world — the  pre- 
mier upper  House — is,  this  body  has  the 
power  to  amend  and  also  of  unlimited 
debate.  The  British  House  of  Lords  can- 
not amend  appropriations  bills,  but  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  can.  The 
Constitution  expressly  gives  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  the  power  to 
amend  revenue  bills  that  come  over 
from  the  House,  but  the  House  of  Lords 
cannot  amend  revenue  or  appropriation 
bills;  not  the  House  of  Lords.  This  body 
can  amend,  and  just  as  it  can  amend 
revenue  bills,  it  can  amend  appropria- 
tions bills  and  other  bills  that  come 
over  from  the  House. 

The  amendment  that  is  offered  here 
today  by  Mr.  McCain  and  others  says 
no.  no,  the  Senate  may  not  amend.  And 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  it  says 
the  Senate  may  not  debate,  so  the  time 
is  very  limited,  very  limited.  Is  this 
what  Senators  want? 

Therefore,  one  of  the  most  distinc- 
tive features  of  this  body,  the  ability  of 
Senators  to  offer,  as  I  say,  with  very 
few  exceptions  any  amendment — it 
does  not  have  to  be  germane  in  the 
Senate,  except  under  rule  XVI  dealing 
with  appropriations  bills  and  under 
certain  time  agreements  and  under  a 
few  fast-track  items  that  have  been 
written  into  law;  as  a  general  matter, 
there  is  no  rule  dealing  with  germane- 
ness in  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  people's  branch  could 
deal  a  more  fatal  blow  not  only  to  it- 
self but  also  to  the  basic  structure  of 
our  constitutional  form  of  government. 
Nero,  who  reigned  between  54  and  68 
A.D.,  was  told  that  the  Senate  had 
passed  a  decree  imposing  the  death  sen- 
tence on  him.  And  so  he  fled  to  a  little 
house  that  was  owned  by  one  of  his,  I 
suppose,  friends  or  freedmen  or  perhaps 
even  a  slave.  And  as  he  was  there  con- 
templating death,  he  touched  the  point 
of  his  dagger  to  see  how  sharp  it  was 
and  he  then  put  it  aside,  and  said,  "The 
time,  the  time  has  not  yet  come." 

He  would  say,  "Oh,  what  a  magnifi- 
cent prince,  what  an  artist  is  about  to 
die."  Only  four  persons  were  with  Nero. 
He  had  them  dig  a  grave  for  him,  and 
he  begged  that  one  of  the  four  who 
were  attending  him  would  die  first — 
would  die  first  as  an  example;  Nero 
could  then  die  more  easily  if  someone 
else  died  first.  No  one  volunteered. 

Finally,  when  Nero  heard  the  horses 
drawing  near,  Epaphroditus,  his  Sec- 
retary, aided  him  in  plunging  the  steel 
into  his  throat.  Nero  said,  "I  die 
shamefully." 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  about  to 
administer,  if  not  the  hemlock,  perhaps 
the  steel  to  its  own  throat,  and  if  it 
ever  does  that,  then  it  should  say,  like 
Nero,  "I  die  shamefully." 

Enhanced  rescission  power  for  the 
President  is  so  unwise.  Beyond  the  ob- 
vious shift  of  power,  a  shift  that  we 
could  see  and  measure,  there  lies  an 


equally  insidious  ramification  that 
would  no  doubt  result  from  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  reform,  about  change.  I  heard  it 
on  the  floor  this  morning.  The  Amer- 
ican people  voted  for  "change,"  which 
means  we  need  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  Senate?  Is  that  what  they  voted 
for? 
We  hear  much  about  reform. 
NBC,  in  some  of  its  recent  shenani- 
gans, should  have  broken  people  from 
watching  television. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  reform.  We  hear  through  our 
televisions  and  newspapers  about  the 
efforts  under  way  to  reform  the  Con- 
gress, the  cami)aign  finance  laws,  and 
the  lobbyist  registration  laws.  I  have 
no  doubt,  as  I  have  testified,  that  some 
of  this  is  a  good  thing.  Some  of  this 
needs  to  be  done.  We  also  hear  that  the 
outcome  of  this  reform  will  reduce  the 
influence  that  the  special  interests  and 
their  lobbyists  have  on  Members  of 
Congress.  But  in  an  ironic  twist,  this 
amendment  goes  against  the  grain  of 
those  reform  measures.  It  goes  against 
the  grain  because  it  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  creating  a  new  'superlegisla- 
tor"  with  an  oval  office  right  down  the 
street. 

All  of  the  promises  that  are  being 
made  in  the  name  of  the  line-item 
veto,  all  of  the  magic  incantations  that 
we  hear  erupt  in  this  Chamber  in  the 
name  of  the  line-item  veto,  and  en- 
hanced rescissions.  I  say,  if  we  really 
want  to  do  something  about  the  budget 
deficits,  enact  meaningful  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  so  that  the  special  inter- 
est groups  cannot  have  it  their  way,  so 
that  they  do  not  have  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  their  hands,  so 
that  the  real  power  and  authority  and 
sovereignty  will  go  back  to  the  people. 
Break  the  hold,  rend  the  chains  with 
which  we  are  bound  by  these  special  in- 
terest groups! 

Call  up  an  amendment  on  gun  legisla- 
tion. See  how  far  it  gets.  Call  up  an 
amendment  that  the  bankers  do  not 
like  or  the  physicians  do  not  like  or 
that  the  senior  citizens  do  not  like  or 
that  the  Jewish  lobby  does  not  like. 
Offer  an  amendment  to  take  $1  billion 
away  from  Israel  and  Egypt  and  give  it 
to  Russia  and  see  how  many  votes  the 
amendment  gets. 

The  special  interest  groups  in  this 
country  have  been  responsible  in  great 
measure  for  the  budget  deficits.  First, 
they  pressure  the  Congress  into  enact- 
ing an  authorizing  measure.  That  is 
signed  by  the  President.  We  go  down  to 
the  White  House.  The  President  gives 
us  pens. 

An  authorizing  measure.  It  does  not 
cost  a  dime.  Well,  that  is  the  faucet  up 
here  at  the  head  of  the  line.  Once  the 
authorizing  measure  is  passed,  once  it 
is  signed,  there  is  where  it  should  have 
been  vetoed.  There,  there  is  where  the 
President  should  use  his  veto  pen.  on 
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the  authorizingr  faucet.  No,  he  does  not 
use  it  there. 

Pressure  groups,  they  are  behind  a 
lot  of  these  new  programs,  and  a  lot  of 
them  do  much  good  work.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  their  intentions 
are  bad  or  their  motives  are  bad  or 
anything  like  that.  But  I  am  talking 
about  the  effect  of  the  pressures  on  the 
Members  here  from  special  interest 
groups. 

We  enact  the  authorizing  measure. 
Then,  what  next?  Ah,  then  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  room  is  right 
down  there  on  the  next  floor.  There  is 
the  door,  with  "Appropriations  Com- 
mittee" written  over  it.  That  is  the 
next  faucet.  That  is  where  the  McCain 
amendment  comes  in.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committees  are  blamed  for  the 
budget  deficits  and  with  the  debt  which 
has  increased  from  J932  billion  in  1981 
to  more  than  $4  trillion  today.  But  it  is 
appropriations,  they  say.  And  this  lit- 
tle amendment,  only  a  few  pages,  three 
or  four— it  is  a  little  amendment- 
would  go  after  appropriations. 

The  Appropriations  Committees  have 
not  been  breaking  the  caps.  We  have 
lived  within  the  caps. 

But  then  there  is  that  appropriations 
faucet.  They  say  stop  spending.  They 
do  not  say  what  spending:  Entitle- 
ments, black  lung,  food  stamps,  veter- 
ans pensions,  veterans  compensation, ' 
commodity  credit,  child  nutrition, 
Medicaid,  Medicare.  There  do  not  say. 
They  just  want  the  President  to  be  able 
to  rescind  appropriations.  Appropria- 
tions. Appropriations.  The  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  do  not  say  anything 
about  the  things  that  are  really  caus- 
ing the  budget  deficits. 

The  President  would  be  the  new 
superlegislator  created  through  this 
amendment.  He  would  be  in  an  unprec- 
edented position  to  unleash  his  new- 
found powers  as  a  means  of  controlling 
the  votes  of  Members  not  only  in  the 
appropriations  process  but  also  in  a 
wide  array  of  projects. 

Now,  someone  this  morning  sort  of 
belittled  the  idea  that  the  President 
might  use  this  new  power  on  Members 
of  Congress. 

Perhaps  they  did  not  belittle  it.  They 
said  he  ought  to  have  that  power.  The 
President  ought  to  be  able  to  use  this 
power  on  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  they  said. 

The  President  could  say  to  Senator 
Byrd.  "Well,  Senator,  you've  got  an 
item  in  this  appropriations  bill  that 
would  be  an  asset  to  the  country,  this 
automated  integrated  fingerprint  iden- 
tification system  which  would  enable 
the  law  enforcement  community  all 
over  the  country  and  the  world,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  benefit,  help  to  cap- 
ture criminals.  And  I  see  that  the  FBI 
is  going  to  place  the  facility  in  West 
Virginia." 

"Yes,  sir.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
right." 

"Well.  I  will  bet  your  people  think 
very  highly  of  you  and  that  you  are 
doing  a  good  job." 


"Yes,  they  do,  Mr.  President." 
He    would    say,    "They    have    every 
right  to.  You  are  doing  a  good -job.  I  see 
you  have  S60  million  in  that  bill  this 
year." 

I  might  say,  "Well,  that  is  for  the 
prototype  high  tech  system,  by  which 
this  new  identification  facility  will  be 
able  to  make  quantum  leaps  ahead  in 
identifying  the  fingerprints  of  crimi- 
nals." 

"Well."  he  would  say.  "I  kind  of 
favor  that,  too.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
idea.  But  how  do  you  stand  on  the  Clar- 
ence Thomas  nomination?" 

Well,  I  would  have  been  able  to  say, 
"Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
Clarence  Thomas,"  because  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  originally  to  vote  for  him, 
but  I  changed  my  mind  when  I  wit- 
nessed his  performance  on  that  day  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  I  changed  my  mind.  I  would 
feel  obligated  to  go  back  to  the  tele- 
phone and  say,  "Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
changed  my  mind." 

He  would  say,  "Well,  I  have  several  of 
my  agency  heads  suggesting  that  I  veto 
this  item  that  you  have  in  the  appro- 
priations bill.  I  have  been  kind  of 
standing  against  that  pressure,  and  you 
say  you  are  going  to  vote  against  Clar- 
ence Thomas?" 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  am  presently  in- 
tending to  do." 

"Well,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  may 
have  to  veto  that  item  you  have  in 
your  bill." 

If  you  do  not  think  that  would  work, 
if  you  do  not  think  that  is  pressure— I 
had  Lyndon  Johnson  try  to  twist  my 
arm,  and  it  was  excruciating.  I  felt  like 
I  had  been  through  a  wringer.  My  shirt 
and  undershirt  were  wet.  The  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  is  to  say  no  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But.  I 
said  no  to  President  Johnson  more 
than  once.  It  is  not  easy  to  do. 

The  President  would  be  in  a  position 
to  call  any  Senator  and  say.  "I  am 
being  advised  to  rescind  a  project  that 
is  in  your  State.  I  know  this  project  is 
important  to  you.  I  really  do  not  care 
one  way  or  another,  but  my  advisors 
over  at  0MB  say  we  can  save  a  $1  mil- 
lion if  we  do  away  with  it.  For  now  I 
am  just  going  to  study  it,  and  I  will  get 
back  to  you. 

"Senator,  while  I  have  you  on  the 
phone,  I  sure  would  like  to  have  you 
support  my  nominee  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  vote  is  next  week,  and  I 
sure  hope  I  can  count  on  your  support. 
Looks  like  it  will  be  a  close  vote." 
That  is  real  pressure. 
Vespasian,  a  Roman  Emperor  who 
reigned  between  the  years  December  22, 
69  A.D.,  and  79,  once  sent  word  to 
Helvidius  Priscus  saying,  "Do  not  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row." 

Helvidius  Priscus  answered,  "Oh, 
Emperor,  you  have  the  power  to 
unmake  me  as  a  Senator,  but  as  long 
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as  I  am  a  Senator,  it  is  my  duty  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
will  attend." 

Now.  Helvidius  Priscus  said  no  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  There  are  not  many 
Roman  Senators  today.  Senators  do 
not  say  no  to  the  President  today  at 
peril  to  our  lives.  But  how  many  in 
here  would  quake  and  quail  at  a  Presi- 
dential threat?  There  are  not  many 
Helvidius  Priscuses  around. 

No  one  has  to  read  between  the  lines 
to  see  how  the  normal  give  and  take 
that  is  part  of  the  governing  process 
could  be  corrupted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  FEINSTEIN]  for  up  to  10  minutes; 
that  she  may  address  the  Senate  and 
perhaps  carry  on  some  transaction  as 
in  morning  business:  that  my  rights  to 
the  fioor  be  protected  in  the  meantime, 
and  that  I  be  permitted  to  regain  the 
fioor  after  she  completes  her  remarks 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  California  is  recog- 
nized for  up  to  10  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Feinstein  per- 
taining to  the  submission  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  15  are  located  in 
today's  Record  under  "Submission  of 
Concurrent  and  Senate  Resolutions." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  floor  returns  to 
the  President  pro  tempore  [Mr.  B'i'RD] 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  the 
governing  process  would  be  corrupted 
with  the  enactment  of  an  amendment 
of  this  nature.  The  implications  could 
not  be  any  clearer.  Where  would  the 
independence  of  Senators  to  vote  as 
they  saw  fit  be  then?  Where  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  the  branches 
with  that  kind  of  standard?  How  will 
that  tactic  play  with  Senators  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House?  Where  is  the  control 
of  the  legislative  branch  when  that 
kind  of  influence  is  applied? 

The  issue  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  whether  a  President  is  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  political  party  the  Presi- 
dent represents.  Enhanced  rescissions 
authority  is  dangerous  regardless  of 
the  President's  political  leanings,  be- 
cause it  is  far  more  intrusive  into  the 
delicate  balance  of  power,  a  balance  of 
power  that  was  crafted  by  the  Founders 
more  than  200  years  ago.  than  is  a  line- 
item  veto. 

Were  this  type  of  amendment  enacted 
into  law.  the  control  of  the  Nation's 
purse  strings  by  the  people's  represent- 
atives would  be  lost. 

What  did  Madison  say?  It  is  not  what 
Robert  Byrd  said.  But  what  did  Madi- 
son say  in  Federalist  No.  48?  "The  leg- 
islative department  alone  has  access  to 
the  pockets  of  the  people."  The  legisla- 
tive branch. 


What  did  Madison  say  in  Federalist 
number  58?  It  is  not  what  Robert  Byrd 
said  that  counts.  What  did  Madison, 
James  Madison,  say  with  reference  to 
the  power  of  the  purse,  Madison  who 
came  from  the  great  State  of  Virginia, 
so  many  times  referred  to  as  the  moth- 
er of  Presidents?  The  State  of  Virginia, 
that  is  where  I  got  my  wife,  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  we  have  been  married 
for  56  years,  if  the  Lord  is  willing, 
come  the  29th  of  this  coming  May,  56 
years.  The  State  of  Virginia  gave  me  a 
good  wife  and  the  State  of  Virginia 
gave  us  a  good  President  in  James 
Madison.  What  did  he  say? 

He  said  "This  power  over  the  purse 
may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the  most 
complete  and  effectual  weapon  with 
which  any  Constitution  can  arm  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple for  obtaining  a  redress  of  every 
grievance  and  for  carrying  into  effect 
every  just  and  salutary  measure."  That 
is  James  Madison  talking,  James  Madi- 
son talking  about  this  power  of  the 
purse,  this  power  over  the  purse.  It  is 
the  people's  power,  and  yet  Senators 
would  cavalierly,  or  callously,  dis- 
regard the  people  by  voting  to  shift 
some  of  this  power  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  need  only  rest  my  case  on  the  words 
of  James  Madison,  the  father  of  the 
Constitution.  Hear  him  speak,  not  us 
pygmies.  Let  the  giant,  the  father  of 
the  Constitution,  speak.  Listen  to  what 
he  said  about  the  power  over  the  purse 
in  Federalist  No.  58. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
really  need  to  know  the  truth  about 
this  snake  oil  that  is  being  hawked 
under  the  label  of  line-item  veto.  It 
just  will  not  work. 

There  are  few  line  items  in  an  appro- 
priations bill  to  veto.  I  do  not  know 
why  Presidents,  beginning  with  Grant 
and  coming  down  through  Reagan  and 
Bush,  sought  to  perpetuate  this  hoax 
on  the  American  people  that  we  can 
get  our  budget  deficits  under  control  if 
we  just  give  the  President  the  line- 
item  veto. 

That  is  pure  unadulterated,  unmiti- 
gated hogwash.  One  would  think  that 
President  Reagan  had  never  read  one  of 
those  appropriations  bills  that  came 
across  his  desk. 

For  Senators  to  stand  up  on  this 
fioor  and  promote  the  myth  that  if  the 
Presidents  are  given  a  line-item  veto, 
we  will  get  our  deficits  under  control, 
we  will  control  spending,  well,  as  I 
have  already  said,  they  are  overlooking 
the  real  spending  that  is  causing  the 
budget  deficits.  This  amendment  will 
not  get  to  that. 

The  line-item  veto  will  not  get  to  the 
entitlements;  it  will  not  get  to  the 
mandatory  items;  it  will  not  get  to  the 
tax  expenditures,  the  real  budget  bust- 
ers. It  will  not  get  to  them,  because 
they  are  not  in  appropriations  bills. 

The  President  could  not  take  out 
cranberry  research  because  that  is  not 
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a  line  item  in  an  appropriations  bill. 
That  is  in  a  conference  report.  Con- 
ference reports  do  not  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature. 

Where  have  these  Senators  been? 
When  did  they  last  read  an  appropria- 
tions bill?  Why  do  they  not,  for  once, 
look  at  an  appropriations  bill?  They 
will  not  find  many  line  items.  Most  ev- 
erything is  in  lump  sums.  And  no 
President  can  line  something  out  that 
is  not  in  an  appropriations  bill. 

Why  don't  Members  of  Congress  stop 
trying  to  fool  the  people?  This  is  quack 
medicine,  pure  snake  oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia wishes  to  speak  for  5  minutes  as 
if  in  morning  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  Mrs.  Boxer,  for  up  to 
10  minutes,  and  that  I  may  be  pro- 
tected in  my  rights  to  the  floor  and 
that  I  may  be  again  recognized  upon 
her  yielding  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  his 
generosity.  I  am  hopeful  that  I  will  fin- 
ish my  remarks  within  about  5  or  6 
minutes,  at  which  time  I  will  yield 
back  that  time  to  the  Chair. 

I  just  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  do  agree  with  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  when  he  talks 
about  the  line-item  veto. 

I  could  never  put  it  in  as  eloquent  a 
way.  but  I  will  say  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  get  something  done  and  not  to 
cede  away  the  authority  that  the  peo- 
ple vested  in  me  to  make  these  kinds  of 
very  important  decisions.  So  I  will  be 
taking  that  position  throughout  this 
debate  and  others  as  they  may  come 
forward. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Boxer  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  15  are  located  in  to- 
day's Record  under  "Submission  of 
Concurrent  and  Senate  Resolutions." 

(Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  good  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  I  tell  him  I  will  work  with 
him  in  this  fight  not  to  allow  a  line- 
item  veto.  I  cannot  understand.  I  say 
to  my  friend,  how  people  could  come 
here  to  this  body  or  to  the  other  body 
with  the  trust  of  their  constituency 
and  give  up  the  responsibility  they 
have  to  make  these  kinds  of  spending 
decisions. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  for  her  eloquent  statement, 
not  only  with  respect  to  matters  that 


particularly  pertain  to  her  State,  but 
also  with  respect  to  her  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment.  I  thank  her 
very  much  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

I  say  to  Senators  who  are  pondering 
the  line-item  veto  and  enhanced  rescis- 
sions, if  there  is  a  base  closing  in  their 
State  and  if  we  give  the  President  this 
weapon,  it  will  be  an  additional  and  po- 
tent weapon  for  him  to  take  out  mon- 
eys for  bases.  So  we  will  be  handing  to 
the  President  just  an  additional  weap- 
on which  he  can  effectively  use  in  deal- 
ing with  base  closings. 

If  this  type  of  amendment  is  enacted 
into  law,  the  control  of  the  Nation's 
pursestrings  by  the  people's  represent- 
atives will  be  lost.  It  will  be  gone  for- 
ever, just  as  last  year,  or  last  month, 
or  yesterday  is  gone  forever.  Any  at- 
tempt to  recoup  this  shift  of  power 
from  the  people's  branch,  from  the  leg- 
islative branch,  to  the  executive 
branch,  would  have  to  contend  with  a 
Presidential  veto,  because  no  President 
would  willingly  give  back  such  author- 
ity. It  would  require  two-thirds  of  each 
House  to  override  that  Presidential 
veto.  We  would  need  to  muster  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  in  order  to  regain 
control  over  the  power  of  the  purse. 
That  would  not  be  easy.  Look  at  the 
history  of  Presidential  vetoes,  and  one 
will  see  what  a  difficult  chore  that  is. 

This  is  not  a  dispute  over  turf,  de- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  some  to  por- 
tray it  that  way.  It  is  a  dispute  over 
the  division  of  powers  between  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  people's  branch. 
Look  at  the  Constitution.  What  is  the 
first  branch  that  is  mentioned  in  that 
Constitution?  The  legislative  branch. 

Article  I.  section  1:  All  legislative  Powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Which  branch  came  into  being  first? 
The  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  ContinenUl 
Congress. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, as  my  friend  from  Oregon,  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  says.  The  Senate  and 
House  met  in  April  of  1789.  and  later 
the  President  was  inaugurated  and  the 
Vice  President;  and  later,  through  the 
legislation  initiated  in  the  Senate  of 
that  First  Congress,  the  judiciary  was 
created.  So,  this  is  the  "mother"  of  all 
departments— the  legislative  branch, 
the  people's  branch. 

That  division,  that  balance  of  powers 
between  the  two  branches  is  what  is 
fundamentally  at  stake  here.  And  why 
Senators  cannot  see  that,  why  they  go 
along  merrily  saying,  "Well,  I  want  to 
cut  spending,  I  want  to  cut  deficits."  "I 
am  against  line-item  vetoes,"  some  of 
them  will  say,  "but  I  may  be  for  en- 
hanced rescissions,  "  which  is  worse, 
worse  than  line-item  veto,  worse  than 
the  line-item  veto  many  times  over. 
Because  in  the  line-item  veto,  as  I  have 
already   explained,    the   President  can 
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only  line  out  what  is  lined  in  an  appro- 
priations bill.  But  with  enhanced  re- 
scissions power,  he  can  sign  an  appro- 
priations bill.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  after  he  has  signed 
it — 2  or  3  months  later,  as  a  matter  of 
fact — he  can  wait  until  he  sends  his 
next  budget  message  up  to  the  Con- 
gress, which  has  to  be  between  the  first 
Monday  after  the  third  day  of  January 
and  the  first  of  February,  and  make  re- 
scissions for  that  fiscal  year,  when  the 
months  of  October.  November,  and  De- 
cember have  already  passed,  and  even 
January.  He  can  wait  until  the  first 
day  of  February,  all  that  time  is 
passed,  then  he  can  send  up  these  re- 
scissions. 

It  is  not  like  line-iteming  out  an 
item  that  is  lined  in  an  appropriations 
bill.  It  is  not  like  that.  These  items  are 
not  lined  in.  in  appropriations  bills; 
they  are  defined  and  explained  in  the 
conference  reports  or  in  the  committee 
reports  that  accompany  the  legisla- 
tion. Committee  reports  do  not  go  to 
the  President.  Conference  reports  do 
not  go  to  the  President  to  be  signed.  He 
has  to  sign  the  bill  or  veto  the  bill.  So. 
if  the  President  cannot  find  an  item  in 
a  bill,  he  can  only  line  out  lump  sums. 

But  in  the  case  of  rescissions,  he  does 
not  have  to  find  an  item  in  the  bill.  He 
can  go  ahead  and  sign  the  bill  and 
then,  a  month  later.  2  months  later.  3 
months  later  he  can  send  up  rescis- 
sions. He  can  take  a  look  at  the  con- 
ference report  and— he  does  not  have  to 
do  it  himself;  he  can  just  tell  one  of  the 
bureaucratic  underlings  down  there — 
and  I  do  not  say  that  with  disrespect 
toward  anybody— but  he  can  say  to  the 
persons  who.  as  far  as  the  general  pub- 
lic is  concerned,  are  not  known,  have 
never  been  elected  to  any  office — he 
can  take  their  advice  as  to  what  is  in 
that  bill,  and  they  can  say,  well,  here 
are  200.  here  are  300  items  in  this  bill, 
Mr.  President. 

He  can  say,  I  will  rescind  20  of  them. 
30  of  them,  50  of  them.  100  of  them— re- 
scind them.  All  this,  after  he  had  al- 
ready signed  the  bill.  And  the  Congress 
would  have  only  a  very  narrow  window 
of  time  in  which  to  pass  a  bill  dis- 
approving of  the  Presidents  rescission. 

What  can  he  then  do?  He  can  veto  the 
disapproval  resolution.  Then  what? 
One-third  plus  1  of  either  body  can  sus- 
tain the  veto  of  the  President.  If  that 
is  not  5  times.  10  times.  100  times.  1.000 
times  more  dangerous  to  the  people's 
power  over  the  purse,  through  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress,  I 
do  not  know  what  is — many  times 
worse. 

Why  would  anyone  say,  "Well,  I  am 
against  the  line-item  veto  but  I  do  not 
know  about  enhanced  rescissions.  I 
may  be  for  that.  That  is  a  com- 
promise." Mr.  President,  that  is  no 
compromise.  It  is  worse  by  far,  be- 
cause, as  I  say.  it  allows  the  President 
to  take  whatever  items  are  in  the  con- 
ference reports  and  committee  reports 


and  simply  send  those  items  up  to  the 
Congress  and  say.  "I  am  rescinding 
these." 

And  if  Congress  does  not  disapprove 
them  by  law  within  a  narrow  time- 
frame, they  will  be  rescinded.  And  then 
we  run  the  risk,  as  I  say.  of  passing  a 
bill  and  seeing  that  vetoed  and  having 
to  override  that  veto.  So  enhanced 
recissions  is  many  times  worse. 

There  is  a  disagreement  over  where 
the  power  of  the  purse  is  to  rest.  The 
Presidents.  I  heard  them  say:  Give  me 
what  43  Governors  of  this  country 
have;  give  me  the  line-item  veto  and  I 
will  balance  the  budget.  And  Governors 
say  they  balance  the  budget  in  their 
States. 

Madam  President,  the  lines  of  separa- 
tion between  the  branches  of  Govern- 
ment are  more  tightly  drawn  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  than  they  are  at 
the  State  level.  In  addition.  State  leg- 
islatures are  not  in  session;  some  of 
them  are  in  session  1  or  2  months  a 
year,  or  1  or  2  months  every  other  year. 
They  do  not  have  the  budget  tools,  the 
oversight  tools,  the  information  that  is 
needed  to  make  cuts.  Only  the  Gov- 
ernors have  those  powers  and  those 
tools  at  their  command,  and  they  are 
in  business  all  the  time. 

I  served  in  the  legislature,  both 
houses.  They  are  not  there.  When  I  was 
a  member  of  the  legislature  in  West 
Virginia,  we  were  in  session  2  months 
one  year,  and  then  we  did  not  have  an- 
other session  until  the  year  after  the 
next  year.  Legislatures  are  not 
equipped  to  do  the  trimming  of  budg- 
ets. 

The  responsibilities  and  duties  and 
functions  of  State  governments  are  far 
different  from  those  that  are  incum- 
bent upon  the  Federal  Government. 
And  why  some  Senators  cannot  for 
once  just  sit  down  and  take  the  Federal 
Constitution— the  Federal  Constitution 
is  only  a  few  pages,  very  few  pages — 
and  lay  down  beside  it  their  own  State 
constitution  and  observe  the  dif- 
ferences in  responsibilities,  powers,  and 
functions  of  the  two  governments,  the 
Federal  and  the  State,  I  cannot  under- 
stand. The  differences  are  so  great  in 
the  responsibilities  of  the  two,  we 
should  not  attempt  to  equate  the  one 
with  the  other. 

Many  States  are  helped  in  their  ef- 
forts to  balance  their  budgets  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  moneys  come  through  the  pipe- 
line from  Washington  to  the  State 
houses.  Many  States  have  two  budgets, 
an  operating  budget  and  the  capital 
budget.  We  only  have  one  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  put  this 
power  where  it  rests  today.  I  did  not 
put  this  power  over  the  purse,  of  which 
Madison  spoke,  I  did  not  put  it  where  it 
rests.  Our  Founding  Fathers  put  it 
there.  The  constitutional  framers  put 
it  there  more  than  200  years  ago,  and 
they  did  it  for  good  reason. 


We  are  all  aware  that  all  recent 
Presidents  have  been  fond  of 
speechifying  and  grandstanding  on  the 
subject  of  pork.  For  the  past  12  years, 
we  have  been  drowning  in  a  sea  of  ora- 
tory from  the  great  fiscal  conserv- 
atives over  so-called  boondoggles.  But 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment,  like 
our  two  previous  Presidents,  are  mis- 
leading the  American  people  on  what 
these  legislative  elixirs,  these  gim- 
micks would  accomplish. 

Now,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  favors  the  line-item  veto. 
But  I  have  said  on  the  floor  many 
times  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  who  is 
President  or  whether  he  is  a  Democrat 
or  whether  he  is  a  Republican,  or  what 
party  is  represented.  We  are  talking 
about  something  that  is  basic  here  to 
the  constitutional  system.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  checks  and  balances  and  the 
separation  of  powers.  And  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  did  it  or  I  said  it;  it  is  because 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  wrote 
it  into  that  document. 

At  another  time  I,  the  Lord  willing, 
will  have  something  to  say  about  the 
history  of  the  power  over  the  purse.  I 
will  talk  about  the  history  of  England 
and  how  the  Parliament  developed  and 
how  the  power  of  the  purse  came  to  be 
vested  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  will 
also  go  back  to  the  Roman  Empire.  I 
will  talk  about  Roman  history  and 
about  checks  and  balances  there.  There 
were  checks  and  balances  there.  Two 
consuls  were  elected  annually  and  with 
1-year  terms.  Each  consul  could  veto 
the  actions  of  the  other  consul. 
Tribunes  represented  the  plebeians;  at 
first  2  tribunes,  later  10  tribunes.  Any 
tribune  could  veto  the  actions  of  an- 
other tribune  or  the  actions  of  a  consul 
or  the  actions  of  a  praetor  or  an  aedile 
or  a  guaestor  or  a  decree  of  the  Senate; 
thus,  there  were  checks  and  balances. 

I  will  wait  until  another  time  to 
speak  on  Roman  history. 

Incidentally,  on  the  Roman  Empire, 
do  not  read  just  what  Robert  Byrd 
says.  Read  what  Montesquieu  said.  The 
Founding  Fathers  were  very  conver- 
sant with  Montesquieu's  principles  of 
government,  as  they  were  also  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  English  nation, 
and  as  they  were  with  ancient  history. 

On  constitutional  questions,  on  ques- 
tions capable  of  destroying  the  very 
taproot  of  our  American  democracy,  we 
must  seek  and  speak  the  truth. 

The  chart  I  displayed  earlier  revealed 
our  record  on  the  rescission  side,  the 
savings  side,  of  the  issue.  Still,  pro- 
ponents of  the  enhanced  rescission 
amendment  claim  that  the  President 
needs  this  additional  authority  in 
order  to  put  the  brakes  on  the  spending 
habits  of  the  "bloated,"  "out-of- 
touch,"  "wasteful,"  "Democratically 
controlled"  Congress.  The  plain  fact  is, 
that  over  the  years.  Congress  has  spent 
less  than  Presidents  have  requested  in 
their  yearly  budgets. 

In  the  48  years  between  1945  and  1992, 
inclusive.   Congress   appropriated   less 


than  the  Presidents  requested.  During 
that  time,  the  various  administrations. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  requested 
$12,486,478,968,843,  while  the  total  of  all 
annual,  supplemental,  and  deficiency 
acts,  all  the  money  appropriated  by 
Congress,  minus  the  amount  rescinded, 
amounted  to  $12,286,112,065,941.  Con- 
gressional appropriations  were 
$200,366,902,902  less  than  the  combined 
budget  requests  of  Presidents  Truman. 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon, 
Ford,  Carter,  Reagan,  and  Bush.  Thus, 
while  the  devotees  of  this  amendment 
like  to  portray  frugal  Presidents  bat- 
tling extravagant  congressional  appro- 
priators,  the  record  does  not  support 
their  argument. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  amendment. 
Senator  McCain's  amendment,  would 
not  have  the  effect  that  it  has  been  ad- 
vertised to  have.  To  see  why  this  is  so, 
I  will  again  refer  to  the  language  of  the 
amendment.  This  amendment  would 
allow  the  President  to  "*  *  *  rescind 
all  or  part  of  any  budget  authority 
*  *  *"  contained  in  any  "*  *  *  regular 
or  supplemental  appropriations  Act  or 
a  joint  resolution  making  continuing 
appropriations  *  *  *."  What  budget  au- 
thority will  such  language  allow  the 
President  to  cut? 

Madam  President,  earlier  I  quoted 
from  testimony  given  today  by  Mr. 
Socolar  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice. Let  me  return  to  his  remarks  to 
emphasize  the  fundamental  issue  at 
stake  here  today. 

Mr.  Socolar  stated  that  "*  *  *  pro- 
posals to  change  the  rescission  process 
should  be  viewed  primarily  in  terms  of 
their  effect  on  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President 
with  respect  to  discretionary  program 
priorities."  He  said  that  enhanced  re- 
scission authority  "*  *  *  would  con- 
stitute a  major  shift  of  power  from  the 
Congress  to  the  President  in  an  area 
that  was  reserved  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  and  historically  has 
been  one  of  clear  legislative  preroga- 
tive." 

Madam  President,  the  most  effective 
instrument  of  restraint  possessed  by 
the  legislative  branch  against  a  power- 
ful executive  branch  is  the  control  of 
the  purse,  and  were  the  President  to  be 
granted  enhanced  rescission  authority 
it  would  seriously  unbalance  the  deli- 
cate system  that  was  put  in  place  by 
the  Constitution.  The  initiative  on 
spending  as  a  determinant  of  public 
policy  would  be  transferred  to  the 
hands  of  an  imperial  President. 

The  office  of  the  Presidency  is  al- 
ready the  repository  of  awesome  power. 
Its  occupant  is  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  head  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
leader  of  his  political  party  with  exten- 
sive patronage  at  his  disposal.  He  com- 
mands, in  our  modem  telecommuni- 
cations age,  a  powerful  "bully  pulpit" 
that  gives  him  an  enormous  ability  to 
appeal  directly  to  the  people.  If,  in  ad- 
dition to   these  formidable  strengths. 


he  were  given  enhanced  rescission  au- 
thority, he  would  become  a  king  in  ev- 
erything but  name.  Congress  would 
find  itself  with  no  check  and  balance 
over  him  other  than  that  of  impeach- 
ment. 

Senators  should  think  long  and  hard 
before  they  agree  to  trade  the  long- 
term  harm  that  would  be  done  to  the 
structure  of  our  Government  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  people  with  this 
amendment,  for  the  short-term  per- 
sonal political  gain  that  might  come 
from  it.  They  should  think  about  our 
Constitution,  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, and  the  wisdom  of  the  constitu- 
tional framers  who  placed  the  power  of 
the  purse  here  in  this  institution.  They 
should  reread  the  Constitution,  those 
who  may  not  have  done  so  lately,  they 
should  reread  it,  and  then  they  should 
think  about  what  that  great  document 
says  before  they  agree  to  this  trade  be- 
cause it  would  all  be  lost.  It  would  be 
gone  forever.  That  is  a  trade  this  Sen- 
ator will  never  make. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  yield  the  floor  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
may  speak  for  2  minutes.  I  yield  that 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  It  is 
my  understanding,  if  I  might  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  manager  of 
the  bill,  we  are  going  to  have  a  motion 
to  waive  the  budget — an  objection 
point  of  order  on  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  his  courtesy.  I 
always  appreciate  very  much  these  de- 
bates we  have  been  having  now  for 
many  years. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out,  Madam 
President,  that  even  Michael  Kinsley, 
in  this  week's  Time  magazine,  states, 
"In  domestic  and  budgetary  policy. 
Congress  should  restore  meaning  to  the 
President's  veto  power  by  giving  him 
the  line-item  veto.  Fair  enough?"  And 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "A  genuine  line-item 
veto  would  require  a  constitutional 
amendment.  But  Congress  could 
achieve  the  same  result  by  trying  to 
submit  every  appropriation  and  tax 
item  as  a  separate  bill  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign.  *  *  *" 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  this  article  be  made  a  part  of 
the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  C.\se  for  a  Big  Power  Swap 
(By  Michael  Kinsley) 

Bitter  arguments  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  are  built  into  our  constitu- 
tional system.  What  Isn't  necessarily  built  in 
are  the  bitter  arguments  of  recent  years  over 
the  constitutional  division  of  labor  itself. 


Controversies  over  a  wide  range  of  issues — 
independent-counsel  prosecutions.  Supreme 
Court  nominees,  funding  of  the  Nicaraguan 
contras.  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  the  federal 
budget  deficit— all  turned  into  fights  about 
the  separation  of  powers  between  the  Legis- 
lative and  Executive  branches. 

During  the  era  of  divided  government,  con- 
servatives developed  an  enormous  and  his- 
torically uncharacteristic  enthusiasm  for 
presidential  power.  Conservative  legal  schol- 
ars profluced  elaborate  theories  establishing 
to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  independ- 
ent counsel  is  unconstitutional;  that  the 
President  not  only  needs  but  already  has  a 
line-item  veto  over  congressional  appropria- 
tions; and  so  on.  This  trend  culminated  in 
President  Bush's  breathtaking  assertion— 
never  put  to  the  test — that  he  could  send  half 
a  million  American  troops  into  battle  half- 
way around  the  globe  without  so  much  as  a 
nod  to  Congress's  constitutional  power  to 
"declare  war." 

Now  divided  government  is  gone.  And  al- 
ready we  can  see  the  Republican  enthusiasm 
for  Executive  authority  fading  and  a  new  re- 
spect growing  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  leg- 
islature. 

But  Democrats  also  face  a  test  of  their 
principles.  And  with  control  of  both 
branches,  the  Democrats  are  in  a  position  to 
put  their  principles  into  practice.  Democrats 
could  serve  the  Constitution  and  the  country 
by  making  a  "grand  bargain"  between  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House.  In  foreign  policy, 
the  President  should  acknowledge  and  begin 
honoring  Congress's  war  power.  In  domestic 
and  budgetary  policy.  Congress  should  re- 
store meaning  to  the  President's  veto  power 
by  giving  him  the  line-item  veto.  Fair 
enough? 

Congress's  war  power  has  become  the  most 
flagrantly  disregarded  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution. There  have  always  been  debates 
over  the  extent  of  the  President's  authority 
to  respond  to  unexpected  emergencies.  But 
the  real  erosion  began  after  World  War  II. 
During  the  cold  war  era.  there  were  claims 
that  the  hair-trigger  nuclear  stalemate  made 
the  notion  of  consulting  Congress  obsolete. 
From  Vietnam  through  the  invasion  of  Pan- 
ama, there  were  arguments  about  what  was 
and  was  not  a  "war."  In  the  1980s  the  issue 
was  usually  whether  Congress  was  trying  to 
"micromanage"  foreign-policy  issues  short 
of  actually  sending  in  the  troops.  By  1991. 
however.  President  Bush  could  claim  with  a 
straight  face  that  he  didn't  need  congres- 
sional approval  for  Operation  Desert  Storm: 
a  deliberate,  unhurried,  post-cold  war  deci- 
sion to  start  a  war. 

In  the  end.  Congress  approved  Desert 
Storm.  But  only  after  America's  prestige  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  had  been 
committed  and  the  President  had  made  clear 
he  would  go  ahead  with  or  without  that  ap- 
proval. And  since  then  there  has  been  no 
talk  of  asking  Congress's  approval  for  fur- 
ther adventures  in  Somalia  and  Bosnia.  As 
legal  scholar  John  Hart  Ely  explains  in  a 
forthcoming  book  on  this  subject,  restoring 
the  air  power  is  no  special  favor  to  the  Legis- 
lative Branch.  "The  legislative  surrender 
was  a  self-interested  one:  accountability  is 
pretty  frightening  stuff"  It's  been  too  easy 
for  members  of  Congress  to  play  the  hind- 
sight game,  supporting  military  adventures 
that  turn  out  well  and  blaming  the  President 
for  ones  that  turn  out  badly. 

President  Clinton  faces  the  challenge  of 
creating  a  post-cold  war  foreign  policy.  He 
seems  to  want  it  to  be  activist,  including  the 
possibility  of  military  action  in  support  of 
democracy    and    human    rights.    Especially 
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given  his  own  lack  of  military  experience,  he 
should  be  happy  to  abandon  any  claim  to  the 
right  to  commit  U.S.  troops  unilaterally  (ex- 
cept in  genuine  emergencies) — a  right  he 
does  not  possess  under  the  Constitution  in 
any  event. 

The  line-item  veto  is  also  a  matter  of  forc- 
ing a  delinquent  branch  of  government  to 
take  responsibility  for  its  actions  (or  rather, 
its  inactions).  In  this  case,  the  guilty  party 
is  the  Executive  Branch.  For  12  years  we 
have  been  hearing  from  Presidents  that  the 
budget  deficit  is  the  legislature's  fault  be- 
cause "Congress  appropriates  every  dime." 
That's  true.  But  Presidents  submit  an  an- 
nual budget,  and  neither  Bush  nor  Ronald 
Reagan  ever  came  close  to  submitting  a  bal- 
anced one. 

Critics  of  Congress  have  a  point  when  they 
say  the  legislature  has  eviscerated  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  veto  power  by  submit- 
ting gigantic,  combination-platter  spending 
bills,  often  at  the  last  minute.  The  President 
then  has  a  Hobson's  choice  of  signing  on  to 
the  whole  thing  or  shutting  down  the  govern- 
ment. The  line-item  veto,  which  43  Gov- 
ernors (including  the  Governor  of  Arkansas) 
have  in  one  from  or  another,  would  give  the 
President  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove 
individual  spending  proposals.  It  would  also, 
thereby,  deny  him  the  luxury  of  blaming 
Congress  for  excessive  spending. 

A  genuine  line-item  veto  would  require  a 
constitutional  amendment.  But  Congress 
could  achieve  the  same  result  by  agreeing  to 
submit  every  appropriation  and  tax  item  as 
a  separate  bill  for  the  President  to  sign  or 
veto.  Senator  Bill  Bradley  has  suggested 
adopting  this  practice  as  a  two-year  experi- 
ment. The  Democratic-controlled  Congress 
should  have  tried  this  experiment  back  when 
Republicans  controlled  the  White  House.  It 
would  have  been  a  sparkling  exercise  in  bluff 
calling.  Now  they  can  grant  the  power  to  one 
of  their  own.  Politically,  it  would  be  no  spe- 
cial favor  to  Clinton.  But  if  he  is  serious 
about  leading  us  out  of  the  deficit,  it  is  a 
burden  he  should  be  willing  to  accept. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
to  discuss  my  views  on  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Arizona,  Senator  McCain.  I  voted 
against  this  amendment,  despite  my 
support  for  a  line-item  veto. 

I  support  line-item  veto  power  for  the 
President,  Every  available  weapon 
must  be  put  in  place  to  fight  our  grow- 
ing national  deficit.  The  most  recent 
estimates  show  that  the  Federal  budg- 
et deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  will  be 
S310  billion.  Clearly,  something  must 
be  done. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  the 
past  to  provide  constitutional  line- 
item  veto  power  to  the  President.  In 
fact,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
approved  my  legislation  in  the  101st 
Congress.  It  was  the  first  time  in  more 
than  100  years  that  the  committee  ap- 
proved any  version  of  the  line-item 
veto.  I  plan  to  reintroduce  this  legisla- 
tion this  year.  My  legislation  is  simple. 
It  provides  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  President  to  reduce 
or  disapprove  any  appropriations  item. 
If  the  President  does  not  reduce  or  dis- 
approve an  appropriation,  the  item  be- 
comes law.  But  if  the  President  does 
reduce  or  disapprove  it,  then  Congress 
is   empowered    to   override    that   line- 


item  veto  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of 
each  House. 

In  my  view,  this  provision  allowing 
for  a  majority  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  line-item  veto  is  very  impor- 
tant. It  is  the  reason  why  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  McCain  amendment. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  are  con- 
cerned that  the  line-item  veto  takes 
away  power  from  the  legislative  branch 
and  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Under  the  McCain  pro- 
posal, this  might  be  so.  Senator 
McCain's  proposal  would  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  each  House  to  override  a 
line-item  veto. 

The  legislation  I  have  sponsored  in 
the  past  is  faithful  to  the  principle  of 
majority  rule  in  passage  of  legislation. 
It  threatens  only  those  appropriations 
which  do  not  have  majority  support. 
Frankly,  it  is  these  appropriations 
items  which  often  are  least  credible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people  and 
are  most  difficult  to  justify. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Arizona 
for  the  work  he  has  done  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  a  line-item 
veto.  But  I  am  concerned  about  the  im- 
plications of  his  proposal  for  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  President 
and  Congress.  As  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution,  I  will  continue  to 
push  for  a  constitutional  line-item  veto 
proposal,  like  the  one  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  past,  that  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  goveimment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  last 
year  when  the  McCain-Coats  amend- 
ment was  debated,  some  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
asked  if  Republicans  would  continue  to 
support  enhanced  rescission  if  a  Demo- 
crat was  in  the  White  House.  As  you 
will  see  today,  the  answer  is  a  resound- 
ing "Yes,"  Republicans  support  for  en- 
hanced rescission  remains  strong,  not 
because  it  is  good  for  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  but  because  it  is  a  good 
deficit  reduction,  and  that  means  its 
good  for  America. 

ENHANCED  RESCISSION 

Madam  President,  most  of  us  know 
that  there  is  a  very  little  a  President 
can  do  to  target  spending  for  individual 
projects.  He  can  veto  an  entire  appro- 
priations bill,  but  a  veto  can  mean  de- 
laying funds  essential  to  keeping  Gov- 
ernment operating. 

The  President,  however,  does  have 
another  far  more  precise  tool  for  elimi- 
nating pork.  It  is  called  rescission  au- 
thority. A  rescissioij  request  lists  in 
very  exact  terms  what  the  President 
wants  to  cut  from  an  appropriations 
bill  to  be  signed  into  law  without 
delay,  while  Congress  reconsiders  items 
the  President  has  singled  out. 

Right  now.  Congress  has  three  op- 
tions for  dealing  with  the  President's 
rescission  requests.  Congress  can  ac- 
cept a  request,  reject  it,  or  ignore  it.  If 


Congress  ignores  the  rescission,  the 
President  must,  after  45  days,  spend 
what  he  has  withheld. 

Too  often.  Congress  simply  ignores 
the  rescission  request,  unless  it  needs 
the  rescission  to  finance  additional 
spending.  That  is  not  fair  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  moreover,  that  is  not  good 
budget  policy.  Congress  owes  it  to  the 
President  to  have  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  every  single  rescission  request  he 
has  submitted. 

CLINTON  SUPPORTS 

In  his  "vision  of  change"  budget  doc- 
ument. President  Clinton  strongly  ex- 
pressed his  support  for  "modified  line- 
item  veto  authority.  "  He  notes  that, 
"Under  the  current  procedures  a  Presi- 
dent cannot  single  out  wasteful  items 
in  an  appropriations  bill  for  a  veto;  he 
must  veto  the  entire  measure."  Ac- 
cording to  the  President,  a  better  solu- 
tion is  for  "the  Congress  to  enact  a 
modified  line-item  veto  that  will  en- 
able a  President  to  reject  wasteful 
items  from  an  appropriations  and  will 
require  the  Congress  to  case  a  separate 
vote  on  those  items." 

While  the  President  calls  this  budget 
reform  a  modified  line-item  veto,  he  is 
clearly  talking  about  enhanced  rescis- 
sion. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
only  enhanced  rescission  would  require 
Congress  to  vote  on  items  in  an  appro- 
priations bill  singled  out  by  a  Presi- 
dent. With  a  pure  line-item  veto.  Con- 
gress would  vote  on  the  items  only  if 
the  Senate  and  the  House  decided  to 
attempt  to  an  override. 

Now  whether  the  President  supports 
the  McCain-Coats  bill  or  some  other 
verion  of  enhanced  rescission  is  not 
clear.  The  McCain-Coats  bill  is  the 
toughest  form  of  enhanced  rescission 
out  there.  It  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  overturn  a  rescission  request,  while 
the  version  being  pushed  in  the  House 
would  only  require  a  majority  to  rein- 
state spending.  If  I  were  the  President. 
I  would  want  the  biggest  veto  pen 
available— the  Coats-McCain  line-item 
veto. 

SENATOR  MCCAIN  AND  SENATOR  COATS 

I  want  to  praise  Senator  Coats  and 
Senator  McCain  for  pushing  relent- 
lessly on  this  issue.  While  it  is  not  pop- 
ular with  some  Members  of  this  body, 
polls  show  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
public  supports  a  modified  line-item 
veto.  That's  because  Americans  think 
it  is  time  for  a  change.  No  doubt  about, 
the  Coats-McCain  line-item  veto  bill 
would  change  the  way  this  body  does 
its  business  and  save  America's  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars  in  wasteful 
spending. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Madam  President,  today 
I  will  vote  against  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Arizona  and  Indiana.  I  will  vote 
against  this  amendment  not  because  I 
oppose  giving  the  President  respon- 
sibility to  exercise  more  restraint  over 
Federal  spending.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  supported  such  legislation  for 
many  years. 


Madam  President,  we  all  deplore  the 
pork  that  can  be  found  in  virtually 
every  part  of  our  Federal  budget. 

But  the  proposal  before  us  today  will 
not  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  line-item  veto  authority,  prop- 
erly understood.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  admits,  and  as 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore has  eloquently  argued,  it  provides 
enhanced  rescission  authority,  quite  a 
different  proposition. 

The  amendment  we  will  vote  on 
today  permits  the  President  to  with- 
hold funds  from  a  program — in  any 
amount  he  chooses,  I  might  add — and 
then  requires  Congress  to  act  within  20 
days.  If  both  Houses  of  Congress  do  not 
disapprove  the  President's  rescission 
by  a  two-thirds  majority,  that  rescis- 
sion would  stand. 

Madam  President,  this  would  sub- 
stantially upset  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance of  power  on  the  crucial  question 
of  the  power  of  the  purse. 

But  let  us  assume  both  Houses  do 
pass  legislation  disapproving  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  withhold  funding 
from  a  program.  Then,  the  President 
could  veto  that  disapproval  bill,  which 
would  in  turn  be  subject  to  a  vote  to 
override  his  veto.  Madam  President, 
this  proposal  adds  more  layers  of  com- 
plexity to  a  budget  process  that  al- 
ready has  lost  the  trust  of  many  citi- 
zens— and  many  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress as  well. 

A  real  line-item  veto,  such  as  I  am 
cosponsoring  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HOL- 
LINGS]  raises  no  such  constitutional 
questions.  It  will,  however,  provide  the 
President  with  a  powerful  tool  to 
eliminate  individual  spending  items. 

The  line-item  veto  I  support  calls  for 
sending  separately  to  the  President 
each  individual  item  in  the  big  spend- 
ing bills  we  pass  every  year.  The  way 
we  do  this  now  is  to  force  the  President 
to  sign  an  all  or  nothing  spending  bill 
for  Defense.  Agriculture,  or  any  other 
budget  category.  This  permits  individ- 
ual porkbarrel  items  to  ride  along  on  a 
bill  needed  to  continue  the  essential 
functions  of  Government  that  the 
American  people  sent  us  here  to  look 
after. 

By  enrolling  separately  each  item  in 
a  big  spending  bill.  Congress  takes  the 
initiative  itself  to  offer  the  President 
separate  targets  for  his  constitutional 
veto  power.  This  would  actually  re- 
store the  essential  constitutional  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  area  of  spending 
that  we  used  to  see  before  Congress 
began  to  lump  numerous  expenditures 
together  over  100  years  ago. 

Madam  President,  there  are  impor- 
tant questions  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  enhanced  rescission  au- 
thority called  for  by  the  amendment 
before  us  today.  And,  to  be  honest, 
there  are  practical  questions  on  the 
impact  of  the  real  line-item  veto  au- 
thority I  support.  That  is  why  I  sup- 


port legislation  providing  for  a  2-year 
experiment,  to  be  sure  it  gets  us  the 
spending  control  we  week  without  un- 
foreseen side  effects. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  sustaining  the 
budget  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  before  us  today,  and  then 
to  join  me  in  the  future  in  supporting 
real  line-item  veto  authority  that  will 
give  the  President  increased  power  to 
control  wasteful  spending  without  sac- 
rificing important  constitutional  safe- 
guards. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  McCain 
amendment.  As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  9,  I 
believe  the  line-item  veto  will  help 
Congress  restore  fiscal  responsibility 
to  the  budget  process. 

No  longer  can  we,  as  Members  of  the 
Senate,  ignore  the  fact  that  the  lack  of 
budgetary  responsibility  has  hampered 
the  economic  vitality  of  this  Nation.  If 
we  can  reverse  this  senseless  spending 
trend,  billions  of  dollars  will  be  made 
available  for  investment  and  job  cre- 
ation. Next  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
interest  payments  on  our  national  debt 
will  consume  over  $200  billion.  Left  un- 
checked, interest  cost  will  increase  SlOO 
billion  over  the  next  5  years  reaching 
$300  billion  by  1998,  making  it  the  sec- 
ond largest  budget  item. 

Madam  President,  the  American  peo- 
ple were  promised  change.  Unfortu- 
nately, very  little  change  is  foreseeable 
in  the  immediate  future.  Spending  will 
continue  to  devour  a  larger  portion  of 
the  Nation's  gross  domestic  product 
without  any  means  of  control.  The 
most  recent  estimate  from  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  indicates  the 
President's  plan  of  higher  taxes  and 
higher  spending  will  fall  short  of  its  in- 
tended 5-year  deficit  reduction  target 
by  over  $100  billion.  Quite  frankly,  I  am 
not  surprised. 

Madam  President,  I  have  come  to  the 
floor  today  in  an  effort  to  help  Presi- 
dent Clinton  keep  both  his  promise  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  to  enact  a  line- 
item  veto.  Like  President  Clinton,  I 
too,  am  committed  to  reducing  budget 
waste  through  a  line-item  veto. 

While  serving  as  Governor  of  Arkan- 
sas, President  Clinton  had  the  power  to 
strike  wasteful  budget  items  in  order 
to  maintain  a  balanced  budget.  Now  as 
President,  I  hope  that  we  can  provide 
him  with  the  same  opportunity  to 
again  zero  out  wasteful  spending  items. 

This  authority  will  force  the  Con- 
gress to  justify  its  spending  requests 
and  I  believe  facilitate  the  elimination 
of  frivolous  and  wasteful  spending  by 
the  Congress.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  this  amendment 
will  not  compromise  the  budget  proc- 
ess, it  will  enhance  it.  The  line-item 
veto  enables  the  President  to  identify 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  spending 
items  and  to  notify  Congress  of  his  in- 
tention to  eliminate  such  items.  How- 
ever,   unlike    the    current    rescission 


process,  this  would  require  the  Con- 
gress to  overturn  the  President's  re- 
scission within  20  days. 

Madam  President,  it  is  high  time  for 
Congress  to  end  its  spending  spree.  The 
American  people  can  no  longer  afford 
to  pay  for  our  fiscal  irresponsibility, 
and  they  have  stated  so.  In  a  Wall 
Street  Journal/NBC  News  survey,  68 
percent  of  those  polled  supported  giv- 
ing the  President  the  line-item  veto.  I 
do  not  need  a  poll  to  tell  me  what  the 
American  people  think  about  Federal 
spending.  In  my  office  I  receive  hun- 
dreds of  pieces  of  mail  each  week  de- 
manding that  Congress  quit  wasting 
the  taxpayers'  dollars.  When  I  return 
to  Kentucky  each  week,  I  receive  the 
same  response.  Kentuckians  are  infuri- 
ated with  the  waste  in  Washington. 

Madam  President,  I  realize  that  this 
measure  will  not  cure  the  budget  defi- 
cit. However,  I  do  believe  it  will  change 
the  way  Congress  spends  its  money.  If 
we  are  to  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order 
we  must  begin  by  taking  one  step  at  a 
time.  The  line-item  veto  is  the  first 
step,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Madam  President,  as 
Ross  Perot  says,  the  system  is  broke.  It 
needs  to  be  fixed.  Those  who  believe 
that  this  will  not  work,  that  it  has  no 
effect,  that  it  cannot  cure  the  deficit 
problem,  fine.  Let  us  try  it.  Let  us  try 
it.  Maybe  you  are  right.  We  will  not 
know,  I  say  to  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation,  until  we  try  it.  I  suggest  to 
you  that  we  respond  to  the  American 
people,  who  are  saying,  as  Perot  said: 

If  you  give  the  Congress  more  money,  it's 
like  giving  a  friend  who's  trying  to  stop 
drinking  a  liquor  store.  The  point  is  they 
will  spend  it.  They  will  not  use  it  to  pay 
down  the  debt.  If  you  don't  get  a  balanced 
budget  amendment,  if  you  don't  get  a  line 
item  veto  for  the  President,  we  might  as  well 
take  this  money  out  to  the  edge  of  town  and 
bum  it.  because  it'll  be  thrown  away. 

Madam  President,  19  million  people 
voted  for  that  man  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  campaigned  on 
fiscal  conservancy.  He  campaigned  on  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  and  line- 
item  veto.  Eighty  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  it  and  support  it.  It  is 
time  we  respond  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  at  least  give  this  a  chance 
because  the  system  as  functioning 
today  does  not  work.  That  is  how  we 
have  a  $4  trillion  deficit  and  that  is 
why  it  keeps  going  up  in  an  uncon- 
scionable and  obscene  fashion.  With  all 
due  respect  to  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation,  let  us  at  least  give  it  a  try 
rather  than  business  as  usual,  which 
the  American  people  have  soundly  re- 
jected. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  grranting  me  time.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
that  the  McCain  amendment  violates 
section  306  of  the  Budget  Act. 
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Mr.  MCCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCain.  I  move  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  and  request  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Krueger], 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  45, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  27  Le^.] 
YEAS— 45 


Bennett 

Faircloth 

McCain 

Bond 

Feins teln 

McConnell 

Boren 

Gonon 

Murkowski 

Brown 

Graham 

Nickles 

Bums 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Chafee 

Grassley 

Pressler         1 

Coat8 

Grew 

Robb 

Cohen 

Hatch 

Roth 

Coverdell 

Helms 

Shelby 

Craig 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kempchome 

Smith 

Oanforth 

Kohl 

Specter 

Dole 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mack 

NAYS-52 

Warner 

Akaka 

Peingold 

Mikulski 

Baucus 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Glenn 

Moseley-Braun 

Bingamas 

Harkln 

Moynihan 

Boxer 

Hatneld 

Murray 

Bradley 

Henin 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Holllngs 

Pell 

Bryan 

JefTords 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Reid 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Campbell 

Kerrey 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Simon 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lieberman 

Wofford 

Dorgan 

Mathews 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Inouye 

Krueger 

Wellstone 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
matter,  the  yeas  are  45;  the  nays  are  52. 

Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
previous  point  of  order  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  contains  matters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  and  has  been  of- 
fered to  a  bill  that  was  not  reported  by 
that  committee. 

The  amendment,  therefore,  violates 
section  306  of  the  Budget  Act.  and  the 
point  of  order  is  sustained.  The  amend- 
ment falls. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  and 
no  other  Senator  wishes  to  address  the 
subject,  we  are  prepared  to  proceed  to 
final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  78 
(Purpose:   To   exempt   from   coverage   under 

the  bill  of  States  in  which  75  percent  or 

more  of  the  voting  age   is  regrlstered   to 

vote) 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  KempthorneJ 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  78. 

On  page  4.  between  lines  17  and  18  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  A  State  in  which  75  percent  or  more  of 
the  voting  age  population  was  registered  to 
vote  in  the  most  recent  general  election  for 
Federal  office  at  any  time. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
calls  on  my  colleagues  and  asks  the 
American  people  to  fully  consider  the 
real  intent  behind  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993.  I  ask  today 
that  we  give  States  and  local  govern- 
ments a  break  instead  of  burden — in- 
centives instead  of  another  mandate. 

We  all  realize  that  the  motor-voter 
bill  requires  States  to  set  up  voter  reg- 
istration procedures  in  motor  vehicle 
offices,  in  all  public  assistance  Federal 
offices,  and  through  the  mail.  But  I 
must  ask  this  body  to  consider  why 
have  we  chosen  to  intercede  in  this 
matter  and  why  have  we  chosen  to  do 
so  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  States  and 
local  governments?  What  pressing  need 
is  there  for  the  governments  closest  to 
the  people,  the  governments  with  the 
historical  right  to  solve  this  problem, 
the  governments  that  know  best  how 
to  deal  with  these  kinds  of  issues — 
what  need  is  there  for  them  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  managing  their  own  voter 
registration  system? 

I  know  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  sent  me  to  this  Congress  with  a 


clear  mission  to  end  continuing  Fed- 
eral mandates  in  their  lives. 

My  mandate  from  the  people  is  to 
end  Federal  unfunded  mandates  on  the 
States,  local  governments,  small  busi- 
ness, and  the  American  citizen.  The 
people  of  my  State  have  sent  me  to  say 
to  you  that  "this  Congress  must  end 
the  practice  of  imposing  unfunded 
mandates  on  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  our  businesses." 

We  must  instead  realize  that  the  best 
way  to  gain  compliance  is  not  with  the 
stick  but  with  the  carrot.  We  must  give 
incentives  to  induce  performance  to 
States  and  local  governments  and  not 
bury  them  in  paperwork. 

In  the  United  States,  almost  every 
citizen  over  the  age  of  18  has  the  right 
to  vote.  It  is  not  hard  to  register  to 
vote  in  this  country.  Twenty-four 
States  have  decided  that  some  form  of 
motor-voter  legislation  is  the  answer 
for  them.  This  must  be  the  decision  of 
the  individual  State  legislatures  and 
not  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  States  must  not  have  this 
decision  made  for  them  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

In  Idaho  we  have  a  wonderfully  sim- 
ple system  which,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government,  has 
managed  to  achieve  the  eighth  highest 
voter  registration  percentage  in  this 
country.  In  Idaho,  when  you  go  to  get 
your  driver's  license  they  also  will  pro- 
vide you  with  a  voter  registration 
form.  If  you  cannot  register  personally, 
the  county  clerk  will  send  you  a  reg- 
istration form  by  mail— but  you  have 
to  provide  enough  information  to  as- 
sure you  qualify  to  vote.  This  system 
was  developed  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  in  conjunction  with 
county  registrars — without  the  Federal 
Government  telling  us  how  to  do  it. 

This  amendment  will  not  hinder  the 
drive  to  increase  voter  registration.  It 
merely  gives  relief  to  States  with  inno- 
vative programs.  It  rewards  them  for 
effective  voter  registration  procedures: 
instead  of  punishing  them  with  un- 
wanted, unneeded  mandates. 

In  a  conversation  with  Idaho  sec- 
retary of  state  Peter  Cenarrusa  he 
called  this  an  intrusion  into  the  rights 
of  the  States.  He  is  justifiably  proud  of 
the  efforts  the  State  of  Idaho  has  made 
under  his  stewardship  and  he  sees  this 
effort  to  hold  a  legislative  hammer 
over  the  head  of  his  State  as  an  inva- 
sion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  together  with  a 
list  of  States  meeting  or  almost  meet- 
ing exemption  requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  The  problem 
with  the  motor-voter  bill  is  not  merely 
the  unwarranted  intrusion  into  the 
rights  of  the  Stats  but  also  the  enor- 
mous cost  that  it  imposes. 

The  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 
did  a  cost  estimate  on  the  mandates  in- 
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eluded  in  S.  460.  Forty-one  States  re- 
sponded and  estimated  total  costs  of 
compliance  at  S58  million. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mated that  the  motor-voter  bill  would 
cost  between  $20  and  $25  million  a  year 
for  the  first  5  years  and  an  additional 
one-time  cost  of  $60  to  $70  million  to 
computerize  registration  lists  for  a 
total  5-year  cost  of  $160  to  $195  million. 

If  voter  turnout  is  the  intent  here 
then  the  motor-voter  bill  does  not 
guarantee  that  end.  In  fact,  voter  turn- 
out actually  has  dropped  in  some 
States  after  they  adopted  their  version 
of  the  motor-voter  program.  Voter  par- 
ticipation cannot  be  legislated;  unless 
this  body  also  chooses  to  mandate 
criminal  penalties  for  citizens  failing 
to  vote. 

We  do  not  argue  here  whether  it  is 
worthwhile  to  have  more  Americans 
participate  in  their  own  democracy.  All 
of  us  recognize  that  citizen  participa- 
tion is  a  desired  and  honorable  goal. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  will 
achieve  that  goal.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  bill  which  mandates,  at  any  cost,  the 
method  and  manner  by  which  that  reg- 
istration is  increased  will  achieve  that 
goal. 

We  argue  here  an  elemental  principle 
between  the  all-knowing  paternalism 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
clear  freedom  of  individual  State  legis- 
latures who  will  seek  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem that  works  best  for  their  States. 

For  the  privilege  of  paying  for  this 
body's  mistake,  the  States  will  have  no 
way  to  avoid  the  mandate,  bear  the 
cost,  or  ensure  greater  voter  participa- 
tion. Why  have  we  chosen  this  course? 

Many  will  argue  that  motor-voter  is 
the  correct  solution  to  the  apparent 
problem  in  some  States  of  low  voter 
registration.  And  I  may  agree.  I  agree 
that  if  the  State  legislatures  are  satis- 
fied with  the  version  of  motor-voter 
that  they  use,  then  they  should  take  no 
act  which  will  reduce  their  success.  If. 
on  the  other  hand.  States  have  found 
that  another  system  has  brought  them 
equal  success,  why  is  it  left  to  this 
body  to  steal  that  success  from  them? 

The  State  of  Idaho  makes  available 
voter  registration  at  any  DMV  office. 
But  this  is  a  vastly  different  system 
than  that  proposed  in  S.  460.  Of  the 
740,000  voting-age  Idahoans  eligible  for 
registration  in  1992,  over  82  percent  are 
registered  to  vote.  Some  States  and 
local  governments  may.  as  some  do  al- 
ready, choose  motor-voter  as  a  solution 
to  their  voter  registration  problem, 
but,  clearly,  it  must  be  their  decision 
to  bear  the  cost  of  compliance  and  the 
cost  of  enforcement. 

Following  the  1992  election  cycle,  22 
States  had  over  75  percent  of  their  eli- 
gible voters  registered.  The  amend- 
ment I  introduce  today  recognizes 
their  accomplishments  and  exempts 
them  from  the  onerous  and  expensive 
mandates  of  S.  460.  Furthermore,  it 
holds  out  the  incentive  to  any  State  of 


avoiding  the  unfunded  mandates  in  S. 
460  if  that  State  can  better  the  na- 
tional average. 

My  amendment  calls  on  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  measure  to  respectfully 
realize  that  some  States  already  have 
successful  voter  registration  policies. 
Those  States  and  local  governments 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  those 
successful  programs  without  having  to 
suffer  the  costly  Federal  mandates  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

This  amendment  will  exempt  any 
State  from  the  provisions  of  S.  460 
which  has,  or  can  by  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  in  1995  or  1996,  achieve 
a  voter  registration  rate  in  excess  of 
the  national  average.  Our  intent  is  to 
raise  the  Federal  average  for  voter  reg- 
istration through  incentives  to  the 
States  and  not  through  Federal  intimi- 
dation and  mandates. 

I  have  watched  this  debate  and  have 
chosen  this  course  in  good  faith  to  try 
to  divert  what  I  believe  to  be  the  de- 
structive force  of  this  bill  from  the 
people  of  my  State  and  all  States  who 
will  have  to  bear  the  cost.  If  we  can 
agree  that  some  States  have  managed 
their  responsibilities  well  without  our 
interference  then  this  body  must  toler- 
ate those  States  right  to  control  their 
own  affairs.  If  States  which  have  al- 
ready met  the  stated  intent  of  S.  460 
through  successful,  innovative  pro- 
grams, then  why  can  they  not  be  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  S.  460?  If 
high  voter  registration  cannot  be  toler- 
ated by  this  bill  then  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill? 

Our  Federal  budget  deficit  threatens 
to  consume  ordinary  Americans.  And 
now  we  threaten  to  add  to  the  distress 
of  State  and  local  governments  with- 
out providing  them  the  funds  to  carry 
out  what  we  think  is  the  best  way  to  do 
business. 

I    urge    this    body    to    support    this 

amendment    to    help    put   Washington 

right  and  get  us  back  on  the  track  the 

American  people  sent  us  here  to  follow. 

ExHiBrr  1 

State  of  Idaho. 
Boise,  ID.  March  4. 1993. 
Hon.  Dirk  Kempthorne. 
U.S.  Senator.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kempthorne:  I  certainly 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  express  my  con- 
cerns pertaining  to  the  "National  Voter  Reg- 
istration" le.  "motor  voter"  bill  which  will 
soon  be  voted  upon  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  "motor 
voter"  bill  is  an  insidious  intrusion  by  the 
federal  government  into  an  area  more  prop- 
erly handled  by  the  individual  states.  The 
bill  also  creates  yet  another  set  of  federal 
mandates  without  providing  the  states  with 
the  funds  to  meet  these  mandates. 

As  Idaho's  chief  election  official,  I  am 
proud  of  our  fine  record  both  in  voter  reg- 
istration and  voter  turnout.  We  have  consist- 
ently been  one  of  the  top  ten  states  in  voter 
registration  and  turnout.  Our  election  sys- 
tem works  and  any  fine-tuning  that  is  nec- 
essary will  be  done  by  the  Idaho  Legislature, 
not  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Good  luck  in  your  endeavors  to  amend  the 
"motor  voter"  bill.  I  would  certainly  support 


any  amendments  that  would  exempt  states 
over  a  certain  registration  threshold. 
Sincerely, 

Pete  T.  Cenarrusa. 

Secretary  of  State. 

States  meeting  exemption  requirements: 
Oklahoma,  98.90:  Minnesota.  95.76:  Maine. 
92.90:  Montana.  90.42;  Vermont.  89.36:  South 
DakoU.  89.30:  Michigan.  88.95:  Mississippi. 
88.13:  Utah,  84.52;  Idaho.  82.29;  Iowa,  82.10;  Ne- 
braska. 81.52;  Ohio.  80.32;  Colorado.  80.07; 
Alaska.  79.76:  Oregon.  79.71;  Missouri.  79.25; 
New  Hampshire.  77.57;  Alabama.  77.49;  Con- 
necticut. 77.13;  Illinois,  77.03:  Louisiana. 
76.53;  Indiana,  76.15. 

States  almost  meeting  exemption  require- 
ments: Arkansas.  74.54;  Arizona.  71.43;  Kan- 
sas, 74.39;  Kentucky.  74.71;  Massachusetts. 
72.63:  Rhode  Island.  71.40:  Tennessee,  72.07: 
Washington.  73.72;  West  Virginia.  70.83;  Wyo- 
ming. 73.02:  North  Carolina.  73.17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  First,  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  friend  from  Idaho  for 
his  amendment.  It  makes,  it  seems  to 
me,  eminent  good  sense.  If  the  govern- 
ment of  Idaho  and  the  people  of  Idaho 
have  registered — is  it  82  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  in  Idaho  have  chosen  to 
get  registered  in  preparation  for  the 
opportunity  to  vote? 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  They  should  not 
be  penalized  for  that,  and  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  I  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  in  earlier  debate  on 
this  bill,  that  all  across  the  United 
States,  since  around  1960,  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  various 
States  have  made  a  conscientious  and 
consistent,  dogged,  determined  effort 
to  make  it  easier  for  people  to  register. 
And,  ironically,  until  1992,  the  result 
was  that  turnout  continued  to  drop, 
leading  virtually  everyone  who  studied 
the  issue  to  conclude  there  is  no  nec- 
essary correlation  between  throwing 
onto  the  rolls  large  numbers  of  voters 
and  turning  out  the  vote. 

There  are  some  pretty  clear  signs, 
pretty  clear  indicators  of  what  will 
cause  turnout,  and  that  is  interest  in 
an  election,  and  aroused— irritated  in 
some  instances — electorate. 

For  example,  the  Eldwin  Edwards- 
David  Duke  race  in  Louisiana  had  a  78- 
percent  turnout,  an  astonishing  turn- 
out. Clearly,  the  people  of  Louisiana 
thought  there  was  something  at  stake 
in  that  election.  They  were  aroused  in 
large  numbers  to  go  out  and  exercise 
the  franchise. 

We  saw  some  evidence  of  that  at  the 
national  level  in  1992,  as  we  saw  a  5- 
percent  increase  in  turnout  over  the 
turnout  in  1988,  reversing  the  trend  in 
recent  years  of  continually  tracking 
downward  in  turnout  in  Presidential 
races.  Probably  Ross  Perot  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  that.  Probably  a  feel- 
ing of  discontent,  a  feeling  of  irritation 
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in  the  country  had  something   to  do 
with  that. 

But,  clearly,  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  is  that  this  bill,  be  it  ever  so  well 
intentioned,  is  not  going  to  have  an 
impact  on  increased  turnout.  It  can 
throw  whole  lots  of  the  voters  onto  the 
rolls.  It  can  do  that.  And  it  can  man- 
date a  particular  way  of  doing  that,  to 
the  detriment  of  a  State  like  Idaho, 
which  has  obviously  crated  a  procedure 
that  is  working.  Otherwise,  82  percent 
of  the  people  in  Idaho  would  not  be  reg- 
istered to  vote. 

So,  I  not  only  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  amendment. 
I  think  it  makes  sense,  but  also  to 
commend  the  people  of  Idaho  for  reg- 
istering in  rather  large  numbers  in 
preparation  for  exercising  the  fran- 
chis6 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  floor  leader,  and  I 
hope  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  un- 
derstands that  we  try  to  get  a  time 
agreement.  I  think  5:30  was  agreeable 
to  the  Senator  on  that.  I  think  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  until  5:30  p.m. 
today  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
in  the  usual  form  on  the  pending 
Kempthome  amendment  No.  78,  with 
no  second-degree  amendments  in  order 
thereto;  that  at  5:30  p.m.,  the  Senate 
proceed,  without  any  intervening  ac- 
tion or  debate,  to  vote  on  or  in  relation 
to  amendment  No.  78. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRAIG  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  stand  in 
support  of  his  amendment  to  S.  460,  the 
motor-voter  bill.  My  colleague  raises 
such  a  valuable  point  in  the  context  of 
this  whole  debate,  and  that  is,  does  S. 
460  actually  encourage  increased  voter 
registration  and  increased  voter  turn- 
out? 

In  a  nation  that  values  suffrage  as 
much  as  we  do  and  as  our  citizens  have 
throughout  our  better  than  200-year 
history,  clearly  anything  we  do  that 
deals  with  new  law  in  relation  to  voter 
registration  and  the  voting  processes  of 
this  country  ought  to  be  geared  toward 
promoting  and  enhancing  the  ability  to 
bring  people  to  registration  and  to  the 
polls  in  a  voluntary  way. 

In  the  State  of  Idaho,  as  my  col- 
league  has  just   mentioned,   we   have 


been  extremely  successful  and  the  rea- 
son is  not  only  do  Idahoans,  like  most 
American  citizens,  value  their  right  to 
suffrage,  but  we  have  a  tremendous 
voluntary  effort  going  forth  from  our 
secretary  of  state  through  our  county 
clerks'  offices  and  out  through  both 
Democrat  and  Republican  parties  to 
register  people,  to  encourage  them  to 
participate  in  the  process.  Yet  today  S. 
460  not  only  mandates  and  prescribes  a 
whole  new  procedure,  it  does  it  in  a 
manner  of  penalizing,  and  I  say  that  in 
the  context  of  the  costs  that  it  inflicts 
upon  the  States  and  the  costs  that  it 
inflicts  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  with  no  guarantee  that  we 
will  see  an  enhanced  increased  voter 
turnout. 

I  find  it  ironic  that  we  would  see  this 
legislation  back  on  the  floor  after  last 
year  when  we  have  just  gone  through 
an  intervening  election  in  which  voter 
participation  in  this  country  was  actu- 
ally higher.  You  almost  have  to  ask 
yourself  the  question:  If  this  is  in  fact 
legislation  to  increase  voter  turnout 
after  an  election  in  which  voter  turn- 
out was  nearly  5  percent  higher,  then 
why  are  we  having  it?  Is  it  possible 
there  is  another  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation?  I  certainly 
hope  that  all  of  the  motives  are  well 
explained  in  the  context  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  debate  of  those  who  are 
proponents  of  it. 

But  clearly  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  speaks  to  doing 
exactly  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  at 
this  level  of  our  Government:  Encour- 
aging, promoting,  enhancing,  offering 
incentives  in  a  process  within  our  con- 
stitutional democracy  that  says  that 
the  responsibility  we  are  addressing  in 
S.  460  is  a  State  responsibility  and  that 
we  will  only  encourage  and  enhance  it 
in  a  way  that  is  fair  and  balanced,  in  a 
way  that  is  nondiscriminatory,  in  a 
way  that  truly  brings  about  the  kind  of 
participation  in  this  democracy  that 
we  would  want. 

So  when  a  State  reaches  a  75-percent 
level  of  registration,  why  not  reward 
them?  Why  penalize  them  into  a  proc- 
ess that  costs  a  substantial  amount 
more  money,  that  is  questionable 
whether  it  meets  the  goals  of  the  legis- 
lation that  it  speaks  to? 

My  colleague  just  came  to  this  Sen- 
ate from  local  government.  He  knows 
better  than  most  what  happens  with 
mandates,  at  least  from  this  level  down 
to  local  units  of  government.  They  not 
only  hamstring  the  creativity,  the 
flexibility  and,  m.ost  assuredly,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  local  government,  but  it 
costs  money,  money  that  probably  is 
misdirected  because  Federal  policy 
never  ever  really  realizes  or  effectively 
touches  the  nuances  of  the  local  envi- 
ronment. 

The  nuance  here  is  to  encourage;  the 
nuance  here  is  to  enhance  participa- 
tion. The  reality  is,  will  it  happen?  In 
a  nation  where  men  and  women  have 
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fought  and  died  for  the  right  to  suf- 
frage, we  ought  not  be  restricting  in 
the  way  that  I  think  S.  460  restricts. 
We  ought  to  be  enhancing  and  promot- 
ing in  a  way  that  the  amendment  of 
my  colleague  from  Idaho  does,  or  ac- 
complishes. 

So  I  stand  in  strong  support  of  it,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
read  this  very  brief,  succinct  amend- 
ment. It  simply  says  we  encourage  by 
exempting  from  the  law  those  States 
that  meet  goals,  targets,  and  that  is 
what  Government  ought  to  be  about: 
Encouraging,  promoting  the  very  es- 
sence of  our  democracy  and  that  is,  of 
course,  the  right  to  suffrage. 

So  I  congratulate  my  colleague  for 
this  amendment,  and  I  stand  in  strong 
support  of  it  and  encourage  our  other 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  vote  in 
favor  of  it  when  that  vote  comes.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  kind  of  veer  off  this  sinister  mo- 
tive that  might  be  underlying  what 
was  intended  by  those  who  sponsored 
the  bill.  I  want  to  assure  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  is  my  intent, 
and  I  want  him  to  understand  that  very 
clearly. 

Second,  no  one  in  this  Chamber  or 
anywhere  can  tell  us  how  many  people 
wanted  to  vote  in  the  last  election  who 
were  not  registered.  They  became  in- 
terested in  the  campaign  and  they 
wanted  to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  somehow 
or  another,  we  put  up  barriers  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  a  registered 
voter. 

That  bothers  me  some.  They  do  not 
have  to  vote.  Sometimes  we  pass  in  the 
Senate,  we  pass  in  the  committees,  we 
do  not  vote  in  a  protest  or  we  exercise 
our  right  to  vote  by  not  voting.  And  so 
that  is  not  prevented  here. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  what  they 
do  with  this  amendment.  We  had  testi- 
mony before  the  Rules  Committee  that 
some  counties  in  one  State  had  110  per- 
cent registered.  The  amendment  does 
not  provide  any  way  to  purge;  it  does 
not  require  the  States  to  purge.  It  does 
not  require  the  States  to  keep  a  clean 
roll.  You  say  as  long  as  they  are  reg- 
istered, you  do  not  take  them  off  and 
when  they  get  to  75  percent,  boy,  they 
are  exempt.  So  you  are  off  and  so  you 
do  not  purge.  That  means  it  encourages 
the  States  never  to  purge.  That  is  a 
mistake,  in  my  opinion,  of  this  particu- 
lar amendment.  We  are  not  encourag- 
ing, we  have  no  way  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  vote. 

But  we  do  have  a  way  of  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  vote,  and  we  make  it 
easy.  We  make  it  easy  for  them.  This 
amendment  that  we  now  have  before  us 
would  exempt  States  without  regard  to 
convenience   or  accessibility   of  voter 
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registration  programs  for  all  citizens 
in  that  State.  We  are  talking  about  the 
system.  You  talk  about  convenience 
for  the  registrars.  You  talk  about  con- 
venience for  those  at  the  courthouse. 
You  forget  the  citizen  we  are  supposed 
to  be  working  for.  We  ought  to  make  it 
easier  to  reconnect  those  people  who 
want  to  be  a  part  of  democracy  with 
their  Government.  And  the  only  way  to 
reconnect  them  is  by  putting  them  on 
the  rolls  so  they  will  have  a  right  to 
exercise  their  discontent  or  their  sup- 
port of  a  particular  candidate. 

The  primary  purpose,  Mr.  President, 
of  the  motor  voter  bill  is  to  provide 
uniform,  convenient  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory access  to  voter  registration. 
An  exemption  based  solely  on  an  arbi- 
trary target  registration  rate  ignores 
these  purposes  and  denies  the  assur- 
ance of  a  convenient,  nondiscrim- 
inatory voter  registration  system  for 
all  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  one  that  we  should  turn  down. 

This  bill  is  not  about,  as  we  hear,  all 
these  unfunded  mandates.  I  have  been 
Governor.  I  understand  unfunded  man- 
dates. I  understand  funded  mandates, 
too.  Then  I  understand  equal  or  better. 
The  States  want  to  take  control  of  it 
and  then  make  it  equal  or  worse.  And 
so  they  get  control  of  it  and  blame  us 
for  it.  I  understand  the  political  proc- 
ess at  the  State  level.  I  have  been 
around  that  circle  a  couple  of  times 
myself.  So  these  unfunded  mandates 
are  good  to  talk  about,  but,  in  reality, 
they  are  not  one  and  the  same. 

This  bill  is  not  about  cost.  This  bill 
is  not  about  fraud.  It  is  about  whether 
our  Government  should  be  active  in  ex- 
tending the  opportunity  for  citizens  to 
register  to  vote  or  whether  Govern- 
ment should  be  passive,  thus  placing 
the  burden  on  the  individual  citizen. 

We  ought  not  shove  it  all  back  on 
them.  That  is  not  the  way  it  should  be. 
We  should  not  place  the  burden  on  the 
individual  citizen  to  learn  all  these 
things.  We  should  have  a  system  which 
takes  the  steps  necessary  so  they  can 
easily  register. 

This  bill  establishes  a  simple  voter 
registration  system.  This  amendment, 
even  though  well-intended,  will  create 
a  problem  not  only  in  one  State  but  in 
other  States  in  order  to  try  to  get  out 
from  under  this  bill. 

This  is  a  broad  base.  This  is  not  just 
for  Idaho.  This  is  for  Kentucky  and 
Alabama  and  all  the  other  States.  And 
so  the  purging  is  not  in  the  amend- 
ment. It  just  allows  the  rolls  to  enlarge 
and  enlarge.  As  I  said,  we  had  testi- 
mony that  some  counties  in  a  given 
State  had  110  percent  registered. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  would  have  to 
oppose  this  amendment,  and  when  the 
time  comes — and  we  have  about  an- 
other 30  minutes  to  debate  tt — I  will 
have  no  alternative  but  to  move  to 
table. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  BENNETT  and  Mr.  KEMP- 
THORNE addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

At  the  moment  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  whatever  time  he  may  desire  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  controls  time  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  one  comment 
and  then  I  wish  to  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

As  a  former  mayor,  I  am  amazed  that 
a  former  Governor  is  not  standing  on 
the  side  of  States  rights  with  regard  to 
this  issue.  How  can  we  not  look  toward 
a  system  that  rewards  incentives,  that 
says  if  States  can  excel  in  certain 
areas,  they  ought  to  be  rewarded.  We 
do  that  in  all  aspects  of  our  life.  This 
is  just  one  more  opportunity  where  we 
ought  to  be  offering  rewards  instead  of 
mandates. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  rep- 
resenting a  State  that  has  often  led  the 
Nation  in  total  voter  turnout.  We  are 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  Utah  we 
routinely  turn  out  60,  70,  sometimes  80 
percent  of  our  voters.  In  this  last  elec- 
tion, perhaps  because  of  the  great  in- 
terest which  came  from  three  Presi- 
dential candidates,  a  gubernatorial 
race  as  well  as  a  senatorial  race,  we 
had  the  highest  turnout  in  our  history. 

So  in  terms  of  getting  people  to  the 
polls  in  our  State,  frankly,  we  do  not 
need  any  Federal  help.  We  know  how  to 
do  it  and  we  have  proven  that  we  know 
how  to  do  it  time  after  time. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legislature  and 
the  staff  from  the  Governor  have  done 
a  survey  and  have  decided  that  this 
amendment  would  in  fact  cost  the 
State  of  Utah  at  least  $100,000  a  year  in 
extra  money  to  comply,  and  that  is  the 
direct  cost  with  no  reading  of  the  indi- 
rect costs  that  would  occur. 

So  the  issue  that  has  been  raised 
about  unfunded  mandates  does  apply  to 
us.  Here  is  a  State  that  is  leading  the 
Nation  in  voter  turnout,  that  does  not 
need  any  Federal  help  on  this  particu- 
lar issue,  that  has  done  a  study  which 
tells  it  that  it  would  cost  the  State 
money  it  would  desperately  need  for 
other  things,  that  is  nonetheless  going 
to  have  this  cost  put  on  the  State  re- 
gardless of  those  facts  simply  because 
those  of  us  at  the  Federal  level  decide 
we  want  to  take  this  opportunity  away 
from  the  States. 


I  think  that  is  a  mistake,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  it  is  a  clear  mistake  fis- 
cally and  I  raise  the  issue  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  raised  in  his  veto  of  similar 
legislation  last  time,  the  issue  of  con- 
stitutionality. The  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  already  referred  to  that 
when  he  talked  about  States  rights. 

As  I  understand  the  Constitution,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  States  to 
control  qualifications  for  the  elector- 
ate, and  as  long  as  that  responsibility 
is  not  abused,  as  it  has  historically 
been  in  some  States,  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  is  that  the  States  should 
be  left  to  handle  their  affairs  in  a  way 
that  is  the  most  effective. 

As  I  say,  there  has  been  some  his- 
toric evidence  of  that  abuse.  We  have 
seen  it  in  the  use  of  the  poll  tax,  in  an 
abusive  way,  and  it  was  appropriate,  in 
my  view,  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  finally  step  in  and  through  constitu- 
tional amendment  abolish  the  use  of 
the  poll,  in  a  way  to  take  that  particu- 
lar function  away  from  the  State. 

There  is  no  evidence  I  can  see  that 
there  has  been  abuse  in  this  area  that 
would  justify  the  Federal  Government 
intruding  yet  one  more  time  into  an 
area  which  has  historically  belonged  to 
the  States,  that  has  constitutionally 
belonged  to  the  States.  But  in  the 
name  of  Federal  uniformity,  once 
again  we  chip  away  one  more  piece  of 
the  federalism  concept  that  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  wrote  into  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  first  place. 

So,  Mr.  President,  representing  a 
State  that  clearly  does  not  need  this 
legislation,  representing  a  State  that 
clearly  does  not  want  to  afford  this  leg- 
islation, I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  which  would  exempt  our 
State  from  the  pressures  of  this  legisla- 
tion because  we  have  done  a  good  job: 
we  want  to  be  rewarded  for  doing  a 
good  job  and  not  be  tarred  with  the 
brush  of  States  that  do  have  some 
problems.  And  as  one.  as  I  say.  who  has 
studied  the  Constitution.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  let  those  States  work  on  their 
own  problems  than  have  the  Federal 
Government  intrude  in  this  fashion 
into  this  arena. 

On  that  basis.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  yield 
for  a  question  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  talked  about 
high  turnout.  Our  records  show  that 
approximately  35  to  40  percent  of  the 
eligible  citizens  of  Utah  are  not  reg- 
istered. Is  that  true? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  that  number. 

Mr.  FORD.  Did  not  vote. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Did  not  vote? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes.  in  that  last  election. 
Utah  had  35  percent  of  its  eligible  vot- 
ers who  did  not  vote  in  the  last  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  registration 
number  in  the  last  election  was  around 
80  percent. 
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Mr.  FORD 
gible. 

Mr.  BENNETT 
who  voted. 

Mr.  FORD.  Has  the  Senator  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  opinion  on  whether 
this  piece  of  legislation  is  constitu- 
tionally correct  or  not? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  not.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  have  the  Senator  furnish 
it  to  me. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  do  that.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator was  referring  to  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Constitution  is  right,  until  the 
Congress  acts.  Once  the  Congress  acts 
with  regard  to  the  Federal  elections, 
we  certainly  have  that  authority.  I 
have  this  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice opinion  of  whether  this  bill  is  con- 
stitutionally correct  or  not. 

I  commend  it  to  the  Senator  to  read. 
I  know  he  would  not  want  to  make  a 
statement  that  even  though  he  thought 
it  was  correct  at  the  time — I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  so  I  have  somewhat  of  a  prob- 
lem. Dad  always  told  me  to  get  a  good 
lawyer  and  stay  with  him.  I  found  a 
couple.  I  have  been  trying  to  stay  with 
them.  So  this  is  the  CRS  statement. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  is  here. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  did  not  mean  to 
leave  the  impression  that  I  thought 
this  legislation  was  unconstitutional, 
because  I  recognize  that  indeed  when 
the  Congress  acts,  it  has  the  constitu- 
tional authority  so  to  do. 

I,  like  the  distinguished  Senator,  am 
not  a  lawyer.  Sometimes  I  find  that  is 
an  advantage  when  it  comes  to  under- 
standing the  English  language. 

My  only  point  was  while  it  may  be 
constitutional,  it  is  nonetheless  chip- 
ping away  at  the  federalism  concept 
within  the  Constitution  that  suggests 
these  kinds  of  responsibilities  should 
lie  with  the  State. 
I  appreciate  being  corrected. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  did  not  mean  to  correct 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  did  not  intend  to 
leave  that  impression.  I  am  grateful  for 
this  information. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator.  I  know  he  is  sin- 
cere in  his  position. 

As  to  the  question  that  I  asked  ear- 
lier, no  one  can  tell  us  how  many  peo- 
ple wanted  to  vote  in  1992  but  were  not 
eligible  to  vote  because  they  were  not 
registered. 

This  bill  could  register  90  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  because  90  percent 
of  the  American  people  have  drivers  li- 
censes. It  is  the  best  identification  you 
can  have  in  the  world.  It  has  your  So- 
cial Security  number,  your  picture, 
your  signature,  your  autograph;  how- 
ever you  want  to  refer  to  it. 

So  the  ability  for  fraud,  noncitizen- 
ship.  those  sorts  of  things,  I  think,  are 
relatively  minute  under  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation. 


Mr.  President.  I  compliment  those 
who  have  a  huge  majority  of  registered 
voters  in  their  States.  But.  as  you  say, 
of  the  80  percent  of  those  registered  to 
vote  in  Utah,  that  voted,  that  is  great. 
But  only  65  percent  of  the  eligible  vot- 
ers were  registered.  If  you  take  that 
percentage  and  apply  it  to  the  total, 
they  really  would  have  had  a  turnout  if 
they  had  that  kind  of  enthusiasm- 
three  Presidential  candidates,  a  Gov- 
ernor's race,  which  always  gets  the 
adrenalin  moving  in  the  States,  then  a 
Senate  race  can  always  create  some  en- 
thusiasm. 

So  if  they  had  had  90  percent  of  the 
eligibles  registered,  they  would  have 
had  80  percent  of  the  eligible  voters, 
which  would  have  been  roughly  a  35- 
percent  increase. 

So  I  understand  the  States  wanting 
to  do  this. 

Let  me  make  a  point  again  that 
there  is  no  provision  in  this  amend- 
ment to  purge.  It  is  not  a  clean  voting 
record.  So  it  will  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue to  register  and  register.  Some, 
unfortunately,  will  have  passed  away 
and  still  be  on  the  roll.  You  have  heard 
about  going  out  to  the  cemetery  and 
taking  names  off  the  tombstones  and 
registering  them  so  they  can  vote.  This 
is  basically  the  same  thing.  You  are  al- 
lowing those  who  have  passed  away  to 
remain  on  the  rolls.  You  find  somebody 
that  has  registered  and  moved  out  of 
the  State.  They  are  still  on  the  roll. 
But  then  you  say  when  they  reach  75 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  eligible 
voters  that  are  registered,  they  are  no 
longer  required  to  comply  with  the 
motor-voter  legislation. 

I  just  point  out  that  in  the  testimony 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  when  we 
took  this  piece  of  legislation  before  the 
committee  to  elicit  testimony.  States 
representatives  came  in  and  said  they 
had  counties  with  more  than  110  per- 
cent registered  in  that  county.  That 
means  you  count  100  percent  of  the 
people  in  that  county,  and  they  had  10 
percent  more  than  that  on  the  rolls. 
This  is  basically  calling  for  the  same 
thing.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
bill  is  maintain  a  clean  registration 
list  and  give  everybody  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  the  big  finals  if  they  so 
wish. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  one  on  the 
other  side  wanting  to  support  this 
amendment.  I  am  more  than  willing  to 
call  for  a  quorum.  Then  it  will  be 
equally  divided,  if  they  are  not  here  to 
support  this  amendment.  I  guess  they 
are  not  too  enthusiastic  or  too  hopeful 
that  it  will  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LlEBERMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Kempthorne.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
just  1  minute? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  How  much  time  does  each 
side  have  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each 
side  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 
Second.  I  wish  to  congratulate  Senator 
Kempthorne  for  an  outstanding 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  exempt 
States  that  are  doing  a  good  job  in 
voter  registration.  Many  States  are 
doing  a  very  good  job.  My  State  of 
Oklahoma  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
States.  We  are  proud  of  our  voter  reg- 
istration program. 

We  have  talked  to  the  State  election 
board  secretary  and  he  says  Oklahoma 
has  registered  87  percent  of  the  eligible 
voters,  one  of  the  highest  percentages 
in  the  country.  Many  other  States  are 
doing  a  good  job.  as  well. 

I  noticed  that  Maine  is  90-plus  per- 
cent. I  congratulate  Maine  for  that. 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mississippi, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Vermont  all 
register  more  than  78  percent.  They  are 
doing  a  good  job  and  they  are  doing  a 
good  job  without  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government  coming  in  and 
mandating  that  they  do  it. 

Actually,  they  are  able  to  do  it  in  a 
much  more  economical  fashion  than 
the  bill  that  we  have  before  us. 

The  State  election  board  secretary— 
who.  I  might  mention,  happens  to  be  a 
Democrat — said  we  do  not  want  this 
bill,  we  do  not  want  this  mandate,  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  cost  us  a  lot  more. 
He  estimated  the  cost  in  Oklahoma,  I 
believe,  to  be  $1.2  million.  He  said  we 
can  do  it  for  about  a  10th  of  that 
amount. 

Yet,  the  bill  we  have  before  us  is 
going  to  mandate  that  we  have  voter 
registration  not  just  where  one  would 
obtain  their  driver's  license,  but  also  in 
any  variety  of  Federal  agencies  that 
hand  out  welfare  stamps  or  food 
stamps  or  AFDC,  and  so  on.  He  said, 
"Wait  a  minute.  We  do  not  need  this 
Federal  intrusion.  We  are  able  to  do  a 
good  job  without  it  much  more  eco- 
nomically, reaching  out  to  a  broad  base 
of  our  constituency." 

This  amendment  would  exempt  the 
States  that  are  doing  a  very  good  job. 
Those  States  that  have  in  excess  of  75 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting-age  popu- 
lation registered  to  vote  would  be  ex- 
empt. 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment.  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues will  agree  to  it  and  save  these 
States  that  are  doing  a  very  good  job 
from  needless  Federal  intrusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  left  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  3  minutes  and 
45  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  made  a  statement 
in  his  remarks  earlier  that  he  was  sur- 
prised that  a  Senator  who  had  been 
Governor  would  support  this  piece  of 
legislation.  When  I  campaigned  for 
Governor,  as  others  have.  I  ran  on  a 
theme  that  placed  the  interesus  of  the 
people  first.  When  I  campaigned  for 
this  position  for  the  Senate,  I  cam- 
paigned and  ran  on  a  theme  that  placed 
the  interests  of  the  people  first.  And, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  not  changed.  This 
bill  places  the  interests  of  the  people 
first.  It  makes  registration  to  vote 
simple,  inexpensive,  and  convenient  for 
the  individual  citizen.  And  that  is  why 
I  so  strongly  support  S.  460. 

The  amendment  we  have  now  before 
us  is  an  amendment  that  I  think  prob- 
ably is  well  intended,  but  is  mis- 
directed. And  the  language  of  the 
amendment  does  not  do  the  job  I  think 
those  who  propose  the  amendment 
want  it  to  do.  Under  S.  460,  we  are  de- 
termined to  have  a  clean  registration 
roll.  This  amendment  does  not  purge 
anyone.  It  means  that  someone  could 
have  passed  away  and  they  are  still  on 
the  rolls.  Somebody  could  move  out  of 
State  and  they  are  still  on  the  rolls. 
They  could  change  the  place  of  their 
residential  address,  so  they  could  be  on 
the  rolls  twice.  So  it  would  not  take 
very  long  for  a  State,  by  not  purging 
the  registration  list,  to  rise  to  the 
point  where  they  would  be  exempt 
under  this  amendment. 

Now.  we  had— and  I  said  earlier — tes- 
timony before  the  Rules  Committee 
about  a  State  that  had  counties  that 
had  110  percent  registered.  That  meant, 
if  you  had  10.000  people  in  a  county, 
they  had  11.000  people  registered  to 
vote.  That  is  what  is  going  to  happen 
under  this  amendment. 

All  we  want  to  do  is  connect  the  citi- 
zen with  Government  again  and  give 
easy  access,  no  barriers,  no  hoops  to  go 
through  in  order  to  become  a  reg- 
istered voter.  Go  to  the  polls,  go  to  the 
courthouse,  get  your  driver's  license 
and  you  are  registered.  There  is  objec- 
tion for  all  of  these  things  as  it  relates 
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to  agencies.  There  are  a  few  people 
around  too  poor  to  have  an  automobile. 
You  have  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
also.  We  have  letters  saying  that  it  will 
not  be  an  additional  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  time  of 
5:30  has  arrived.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  amendment  No.  78  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  amendment  No.  78. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Krueger]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  28  Leg.] 
YEAS— 56 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  is  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  if 
in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  12:30  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
March  11.  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Janet  Reno  to  be  Attorney  General. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  90  minutes  for  debate  on  the 
nomination,  equally  divided  between 
the  chairman.  Senator  Biden.  and  the 
ranking  member.  Senator  Hatch,  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or 
their  designees;  and  that  the  vote  on 
the  nomination  occur  without  any  in- 
tervening action  at  2  p.m.;  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  tabled;  that 
the  President  be  notified  of  the  Sen- 
ate's action;  and  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  request  to  ask  that  the 
time  for  debate  be  from  12:30  p.m.  until 
2:15  p.m.,  equally  divided,  and  that  the 
vote  occur  at  2:15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  it  be  in  order  to  request  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  nomination  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


NOT  VOTING— 3 

Hatfield  Inouye  Krueger 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  78)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  table  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  the 
order  just  obtained,  the  Senate  will 
vote  at  2:15  p.m.  tomorrow  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Janet  Reno,  to  be  Attorney 
General.  That  will  follow  debate  that 
will  occur  from  12:30  p.m.  until  2:15 
p.m.  Following  the  vote,  the  Senate 
will  return  to  consideration  of  the 
pending  measure. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
managers  of  the  bill  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  indicated  that  he  or  a  colleague  on 
his  side  will  be  ready  to  go  with  an 
amendment  or  a  package  of  amend- 
ments at  that  time. 

I  see  the  Senator  on  the  floor.  Per- 
haps I  could  ask  him  to  state  the  situa- 
tion. 
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Mr.  McCONNELL.  If  the  leader  will 
yield,  we  are  working  as  I  indicated  to 
you  earlier  privately  on  a  core  package 
of  amendments  which  we  hope  the  ma- 
jority might  accept.  We  hope  to  have 
that  ready  sometime  tomorrow.  If  not. 
by  12:15.  there  will  be  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  to  be  considered.  But  we  are 
working  diligently  to  have  a  package 
that  we  hope  will  improve  the  bill  and 
may  well  be  accepted  by  the  majority. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Then  Senators  should  be  prepared  for 
a  lengthy  session  tomorrow  in  the 
afternoon  and  into  the  evening  as  we 
attempt  to  make  further  progress  on 
the  pending  bill.  It  is.  of  course,  my 
hope  that  we  can  complete  action  to- 
morrow. I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
possible  because  I  do  not  know  the 
number  of  subject  matter  amendments 
to  be  offered.  But  in  any  event.  Sen- 
ators should  be  prepared  for  a  lengthy 
session  tomorrow  for  progress  on  the 
bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  his  cooperation.  I  thank  all  of  my 
colleagues  for  their  cooperation. 

I  now  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cohen  pertain- 
ing to  the  submission  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 78  are  located  in  todays  Record 
under  "Submission  of  Concurrent  and 
Senate  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
•     The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mrs. 
Feinstein).  The  Senator  from  Iowa. 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  GALLAUDET 
DEAF  PRESIDENT  NOW  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  today  to  i)ay  tribute  to  a  group  of 
students  who  were  true  pioneers  in  the 
fight  for  change. 

Five  years  ago  this  week.  Madam 
President,  on  a  campus  less  than  5 
miles  from  where  we  stand  today,  a 
group  of  students  and  faculty  at  Gal- 
laudet  University  marched  to  protest 
the  board  of  trustees'  decision  to  by- 
pass two  qualified  deaf  candidates  for 
president  in  favor  of  a  hearing  can- 
didate. 


They  took  to  the  streets  to  overcome 
paternalism,  discrimination,  and  exclu- 
sion. They  stood  their  ground.  And 
thanks  to  their  dedication  and  their 
courage,  less  than  a  week  later,  a  man 
named  I.  King  Jordan  was  named  the 
first  deaf  president  in  the  124-year  his- 
tory of  Gallaudet  University— Ameri- 
ca's only  university  dedicated  to  edu- 
cating individuals  who  are  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing. 

The  demonstration  captured  the 
hearts  of  the  Nation  and  their  victory 
was  cheered  by  hearing  and  nonhearing 
Americans  alike. 

It  was  a  special  week  for  me,  because 
as  I  have  said  many  times  on  this  floor, 
my  brother  Frank  is  deaf.  I  have  seen 
the  barriers  he's  had  to  climb  in  his 
life.  Gallaudet  was  a  victory  for  Frank, 
too. 

Madam  President,  5  years  ago  today. 
I  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Gallaudet  stu- 
dents and  faculty  that  read: 

You  have  succeeded  in  educating-  the  world 
about  deafness,  the  concerns  of  deaf  people, 
and  the  simple  truth  that  we  all  need  and  are 
entitled  to  dignity  and  respect  *  *  *  by  your 
actions,  you  have  brought  the  deaf  commu- 
nity together  around  the  world.  You  are  my 
heroes. 

Again,  if  you  will  permit  me.  I  want 
to  say  something  to  these  students  of 
Gallaudet  who  this  week  are  com- 
memorating the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  time  when  they  all  marched  to- 
gether and  opened  the  eyes  of  Ameri- 
cans and  people  around  the  world  to 
the  special  needs  of  people  in  the  deaf 
community  and.  in  fact,  that  someone 
who  was  deaf  could  indeed  be  president 
of  Gallaudet  University.  I  said  at  the 
time  they  were  my  heroes.  And  so  I  say 
this  to  them  in  a  very  special  way. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  in  sign  language 
to  my  friends  at  Gallaudet.  For  the 
Record.  I  now  say  this  so  the  Record 
can  print  it:  You  were  my  heroes  then 
and  you  are  still  my  heroes. 

I  also  said  that  today  I  want  to  sa- 
lute another  hero.  President  I.  King 
Jordan,  the  president  of  Gallaudet  Uni- 
versity. I  told  him  that  he  had  changed 
the  world  for  the  better. 

Dr.  Jordan  has  proven  through  his 
stewardship  over  the  last  5  years  at 
Gallaudet  University  that,  indeed,  as 
he  once  so  eloquently  said,  there  is 
nothing  that  a  deaf  person  cannot  do, 
except  hear. 

And  he  has  proven  that  in  terms  of 
his  great  leadership  of  Gallaudet  Uni- 
versity. 

There  is  a  book  put  out  called  "The 
Week  the  World  Heard  Gallaudet."  It 
was  put  out  by  the  student  protest.  It 
is  a  wonderful  pictorial  essay  of  what 
happened  that  week.  I  just  want  to 
read  one  quote  from  the  book.  It  said: 
The  era  of  hearing  people  deciding  what  is 
best  for  deaf  people  has  come  to  an  end. 

And  it  could  not  have  happened  soon 
enough. 

Today  we  should  pause  and  remember 
that  before  the  student  demonstrations 


in  Tiananmen  Square,  before  the 
Democratic  uprisings  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, before  the  voter  revolt  of  the  1992 
Presidential  election,  there  was  a 
group  of  young  pioneers  at  Gallaudet 
University  who  helped  remind  us  all 
about  the  power  of  people  and  what  the 
power  of  people  can  do. 

They  also  reminded  us  that  the  lad- 
der or  ramp  of  opportunity  must  be  left 
down  for  all  Americans  to  climb. 

During  that  week,  began  as  a  campus 
protest  became  a  civil  rights  move- 
ment for  deaf  people  everywhere. 

Their  actions  provided  a  major  impe- 
tus for  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  Congress  has  ever 
passed  for  people  with  disabilities— the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act.  which 
I  was  proud  to  have  sponsored. 

Madam  President,  it  has  been  said 
that  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words.  During  that  week,  we  were 
ready  to  introduce  the  first  draft  of  the 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act.  And  I 
was  prepared  to  spend  weeks  explaining 
why  we  needed  the  legislation  and 
overcoming.  I  might  say  right  now. 
quite  a  bit  of  opposition.  But  thanks  to 
the  students  at  Gallaudet.  I  did  not 
need  to  because  of  the  picture  that 
went  across  this  Nation  on  television 
screens  and  appeared  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  all  over  the  world. 

Madam  President,  it  was  a  summer 
afterward  I  took  a  trip  to  Europe,  and 
I  happened  to  see  some  deaf  students  in 
Europe.  I  began  conversing  with  them. 
Their  counterparts  in  Europe  had 
watched  the  proceedings  on  satellite 
television  of  what  was  hapi>ening  here 
in  America  at  Gallaudet  University.  It 
sent  a  wave  around  the  world.  I  think 
very  few  Americans  really  realized 
what  happened  during  that  week.  I  was 
preparing  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  defend- 
ing the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act.  explaining  why  we  needed  it.  but 
the  picture  that  went  all  across  Amer- 
ica of  all  these  students  at  Gallaudet 
calmly,  within  the  confines  of  legal 
protest,  taking  to  the  streets  that  did 
it.  because  that  picture  of  students 
that  were  hearing  with  their  eyes  and 
speaking  with  their  hands  was  worth  a 
thousand  words,  and  it  helped  remind 
the  Nation  and  my  colleagues  here  and 
it  reminded  the  world  that  people  with 
disabilities  were  ready,  willing,  and 
eager  to  be  their  own  agents  of  change. 
And  did  change  ever  come? 
In  the  5  years  since  Gallaudet  we 
have  crossed  more  frontiers  for  people 
with  disabilities  than  we  have  in  the 
entire  216-year  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  year  alone  after 
Gallaudet.  four  laws  were  passed  that 
helped  break  down  the  barriers  for  peo- 
ple with  hearing  disabilities.  One  law 
made  telephones  more  accessible  to 
hard-of-hearing  persons  by  requiring 
that  they  be  made  hearing-aid  compat- 
ible. Another  law  brought  technology 
to  people  to  help  them  hear  better.  A 
third  law  established  a  Federal  TDD 


relay  service,  telecommunications  for 
the  deaf  service.  And  on  the  heels  of 
that  came  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Deafness. 

In  1990  then,  on  July  26.  in  what  I 
called  my  proudest  day  in  Congress,  we 
passed  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act  with  overwhelming  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Many  times  I  have  called  that  bill 
the  emancipation  proclamation  for 
people  with  disabilities.  Among  other 
things  it  made  all  State  and  local  serv- 
ices accessible  to  people  with  disabil- 
ities, it  established  a  national  relay 
system,  enabling  people  who  use  text 
telephones  to  have  phone  conversations 
with  people  who  use  regular  telephone 
phones  any  time,  any  place,  and  for 
whatever  reason. 

Later  that  same  year,  the  world  of 
television  was  opened  with  a  new  law 
that  required  all  new  television  sets 
with  a  screen  size  of  13  inches  or  larger 
sold  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  after  July  1993  be  equipped  with 
built-in  caption  decoders.  So,  begin- 
ning this  July,  every  new  television  set 
made  or  sold  in  America  will  have  a 
little  switch  on  it  and  have  a  little  chip 
inside  of  it  so  that  no  matter  where 
you  go,  in  motels,  hotels,  bars,  any- 
where, you  can  get  closed  caption  on 
your  television  and  will  not  need  one  of 
those  great  big  decoder  boxes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  first  in- 
troduced that,  we  had  all  kinds  of  esti- 
mates of  how  much  this  would  increase 
the  cost  of  a  television  set.  Oh,  it  was 
going  to  be  $50  a  television  set.  Then 
maybe  it  was  $20-some.  Well,  they  got 
it  down  into  the  teens.  We  thought 
maybe  that  might  be  reasonable  any- 
way, with  the  cost  $10  more.  Guess 
what.  Madam  President.  We  are  now 
told  that  with  competition,  that  won- 
derful thing  called  competition,  the 
extra  chip  in  those  television  sets  will 
not  even  cost  one  extra  dime  to  people 
buying  those  television  sets.  And.  in 
fact.  I  talked  to  some  people  from  the 
hotel  industry  who  are  already  putting 
those  televisions  into  their  rooms  so 
they  can  advertise  each  of  their  tele- 
vision sets  have  the  decoder  already  in 
it  so  that  people  who  are  hard  of  hear- 
ing and  who  are  deaf  will  stay  in  their 
hotels.  So  competition  has  proven  that, 
in  fact,  all  the  fears  we  had  of  extreme 
cost  of  this  just  was  not  borne  out  at 
all. 

So  those  are  just  a  few  of  the  momen- 
tous changes  that  occurred  since  that 
week  in  March  5  years  ago.  But, 
Madam  President.  I  have  said  many 
times  we  cannot  just  pass  a  few  laws 
and  expect  to  change  attitudes  over- 
night. We  still  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 
but  I  am  confident  we  will  get  there, 
because  I  know  that  in  towns  and  cities 
all  over  this  country  these  young  men 
an  women  who  were  at  Gallaudet  5 
years  ago  are  leading  the  fight  to  move 
people  with  disabilities  into  the 
mainsteam  of  American  life. 

As  Dr.  I.  King  Jordan  said  in  a  speech 
yesterday: 


At  one  time  most  Gallaudet  students  as- 
pired to  work  within  the  deaf  community 
and  were  limited  to  it.  Today,  the  world  is 
open  to  them.  And  students  come  to  Gallau- 
det knowing  they  want  to  be  attorneys,  com- 
puter system  desigrners,  entrepreneurs,  edu- 
cators, actors,  and  even  politicians. 

So.  Madam  President.  I  hope  the  next 
5  years  are  as  fruitful  as  the  last  5.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  all  Amer- 
icans with  disabilities  have  their  full 
share  of  the  American  dream.  And 
then,  to  paraphrase  another  pioneer. 
Rosa  Parks,  we  can  all  join  together, 
disabled  and  nondisabled  alike,  and 
say,  "Our  bodies  are  tired  but  our  souls 
are  indeed  at  rest." 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  let  me 
compliment  my  friend  from  Iowa.  He 
has  a  special  reason  to  have  an  interest 
in  this  particular  field,  but  I  think  he 
has  moved  all  of  us  to  accept  what  he 
has  proposed.  I  have  had  some  of  the 
experiences.  I  am  pleased  that  I  have, 
as  they  say.  some  disability  but  not 
one  as  he  refers  to.  My  children  and 
grandchildren  are  healthy,  and  I  am 
blessed  with  that.  But  as  Governor  we 
had  the  School  of  the  Deaf,  and  I  had 
some  good  friends  that  worked  there 
and  some  from  my  hometown,  and 
when  you  go  and  visit,  they  dance  for 
you  based  on  the  rhythm  in  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Sure. 

Mr.  FORD.  And  do  it  perfectly. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  And,  believe  it  or  not,  we 
have  a  deaf  football  team,  and  they 
play  and  they  win  some  ball  games. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  quit,  you 
know. 

So  all  these  things  begin  to  happen 
and  it  makes  you  feel  good,  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  should  feel  very 
good  about  what  he  is  doing.  I  com- 
pliment him  and  hope  that  we  continue 
to  do  those  things,  because  that  is  the 
sensitivity  of  this  country.  It  is  some- 
times hard  to  move  in  the  direction, 
but  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  hang  on  5  minutes  longer  and  will 
accomplish  those  things  that  he  wish- 
es, and  I  compliment  him  for  his  efforts 
and  for  bringing  to  us,  as  only  he  can, 
the  feeling  of  the  disabled  of  America. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  thank  him  for  those  comments. 

Madam  President,  I  cannot  let  this 
moment  pass  without  making  the 
record  very  clear  that  it  was  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  FORD]  that  I 
went  to  see  once  about  closed  caption- 
ing the  proceedings  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  I  had  to  even  talk  to 
the  Senator  more  than  5  minutes  about 
it,  maybe  not  even  that  long. 

He  took  it  up  as  his  own  cause.  I 
know  there  were  problems  with  it.  He 
had  to  overcome  those  problems  of  get- 
ting the  closed  captioning.  But.  as 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  he  took  it  as  his  own  cause. 


And  it  was  due  to  the  effort  of  Senator 
Ford  of  Kentucky  that  we  got  the 
closed  captioning  for  everything  that  is 
said  on  the  Senate  floor  so  that  people 
all  over  America— and  I  can  still  re- 
member talking  to  my  brother,  who 
said  it  was  the  first  time  he  ever  under- 
stood what  I  said  on  the  Senate  floor 
because  he  was  able  to  read  it  on  his 
television  set. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  may  be  a  mistake, 
too. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  may  be  a  mis- 
take, I  know. 

But,  again.  I  want  to  make  the 
record  very  clear  that  people  with 
hearing  disabilities  all  over  America 
owe  a  great  debt  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  all  he  did  to  make  sure 
that  we  close-caption  everything  said 
on  the  Senate  floor.  I  personally  thank 
him  for  his  leadership  in  that  area. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  is  most  kind.  I  appreciate  his 
remarks  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  him. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nominations: 

INTERNATIONAL  BASKS 

Calendar  Order  No  31,  Lloyd  Bentsen, 
to  be  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Af- 
rican Development  Bank.  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund,  and  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development;  and 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Calendar  Order  No.  32.  Peter  Tamoff. 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Po- 
litical Affairs. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  their  immediate 
consideration;  that  the  nominees  be 
confirmed,  en  bloc;  that  any  state- 
ments appear  in  the  Record  as  if  read; 
that  the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  en  bloc;  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
Senate's  action:  and  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The'PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
International  Banks 

Lloyd  Bentson.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor  of   the    Inter- American   Development 
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Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Governor  of 
the  African  Development  bank  for  a  term  of 
5  years;  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank;  U.S.  Governor  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund;  and  U.S.  Governor  of  the 
European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. 

Department  of  State 
Peter  Tamoff.  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  legislative  session. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  6;C9  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced the  House  has  passed  the  fol- 
lowing bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  490.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  and  improvements  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Hospjtal  for  Women  to  provide  a  site 
for  the  construction  of  a  facility  to  house 
the  National  Women's  Health  Resource  Cen- 
ter. 


MEASURE  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unamimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  490.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  and  improvements  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Hospital  for  Women  to  provide  a  site 
for  the  construction  of  a  facility  to  house 
the  National  Women's  Health  Resource  Cen- 
ter; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 


of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The    following    executive    reports 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

The  U.S.  Army  National  Guard  officers 
aamed  herein  for  appointment  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  the 
grade  indicated  below,  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
593(a),  3371  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Garner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brig.  Gen.  Ronald  O.  Harrison.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Hood.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brig.  Gen.  Jan  P.  Webster.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brig.  Gen.  Clayton  A.  Hovda.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brig.  Gen.  George  W  Schuler.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brigadier  gerieral 
Col.  Spessard  Boatright.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Henry  Castillon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Charles  O.  Dillard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Richard  S.  Poole.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Sharon  K.  Vander  Zyl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  William  B.  Watson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Richard  O.  Carter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  David  W.  Gay.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Alben  N.  Hopkins.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  George  J.  Blysak.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Col.  Dennis  Fagan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Tommy  F.  Grier.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Ronald  K.  Kerwood.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Leroy  S.  Legowik.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Joseph  O.  Nixon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  John  W.  Hubbard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Jerry  C.  Smithers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Paul  G.  Wisley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  report 
favorably  the  attached  listing  of  nomi- 
nations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator  since  these  names  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  January  5,  January  7, 
January  20,  1993.  February  16  and  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1993  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 

•In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  16  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  major  general 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Nora  A.  Astafan) 
(Reference  No.  10) 

"In  the  Marine  Corps  there  is  1  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  colonel  (Michael  F. 
Monigan)  (Reference  No.  ID 

**In  the  Air  Force  there  are  5  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Molly  J.  Hall)  (Reference  No.  12) 

**In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  12  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Joseph  H.  Kwan)  (Reference 
No.  13) 

**In  the  Air  Force  there  are  9  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  Rich- 
ard V.  Briggs.  Jr.)  (Reference  No.  14) 

**In  the  Air  Force  there  are  9  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  major  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Michael  A.  Cuddihee)  (Reference  No.  15) 

"In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  18  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Joseph  J.  Bulmer,  Jr.)  (Ref- 
erence No.  16) 

"In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  21  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Kathleen  M.  Ambrosia) 
(Reference  No.  17) 

**In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  38  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Frank  S,  Amone)  (Ref- 
erence No.  18) 

"In  the  Air  Force  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
there  are  47  appointments  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with  Larry  I. 
Corman)  (Reference  No.  19) 

**In  the  Army  there  are  14  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins  with  John  A. 
Bauer)  (Reference  No.  20) 

**In  the  Army  there  are  5  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Gerald  E.  Crocker)  (Reference  No.  21) 

**In  the  Army  there  are  5  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Alan  L.  Blatterman)  (Ref- 
erence No.  22) 

**In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  37  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Rick  Baccus)  (Reference  No. 
23) 

**In  the  Army  there  are  10  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Celso  G.  Bolet)  (Reference  No.  24) 


•*In  the  Navy  there  Is  1  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  captain  (Tbanez  Robert  Enrique) 
(Reference  No.  26) 

"In  the  Navy  there  are  32  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins  with  Jerry 
Wayne  Bean)  (Reference  No.  27) 

**In  the  Navy  there  are  17  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with 
Danny  Wayne  Armstrong)  (Reference  No.  28) 
"In  the  Navy  there  are  17  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with 
John  Francis  Brown)  (Reference  No.  29) 

"In  the  Navy  there  are  25  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (list  be- 
gins with  Matthew  Bernard  Allmann)  (Ref- 
erence No.  30) 

"In  the  Air  Force  there  are  50  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins 
with  Paul  J.  Affleck)  (Reference  No.  31) 

"In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  59  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Jerald  K.  Aoki)  (Reference  No.  32) 

"In  the  Air  Force  there  are  980  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Raymond  B.  Abarca)  (Reference 
No.  33) 

**In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  56  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Jerry  L.  Anderson)  (Ref- 
erence No.  34) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  90  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Charles  E.  Benson)  (Reference  No.  35) 

••In  the  Army  there  are  186  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Alfonso  J.  Ahuja)  (Reference  No.  36) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  76  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (list  be- 
gins with  Alan  Douglas  Ariel)  (Reference  No. 
39) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  90  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with 
Russell  Scott  Anderson)  (Reference  No.  40) 

••In  the  Navy  there  176  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (list  begins 
with  Joseph  F.  Bagnick)  (Reference  No.  41) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  214  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (list  be- 
gins with  Scott  L.  Ackley)  (Reference  No.  42) 
•General  Edwin  H.  Burba,  Jr..  USA  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral (Reference  No,  50) 

•Lieutenant  General  Charles  J.  Searock. 
Jr..  USAF  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Reference 
No.  53) 

**In  the  Air  Force  there  are  19  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list  begins 
with  Thomas  R.  Corbitt)  (Reference  No.  54) 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  221 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  be- 
gins with  Bobby  J.  Abemathy)  (Reference 
No.  55) 

•In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  26  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  major  general 
and  below  (list  begins  with  Eugene  R. 
Andreotti)  (Reference  No.  58) 

••In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  42  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  Christopher  J.  Cochran) 
(Reference  No.  67) 

••In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  49  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Vernon  L.  Benson)  (Ref- 
erence No.  68) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  6  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  capuin  (list  begins  with  Daniel 
Joe  Franken)  (Reference  No.  69) 

**In  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are  14  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  captain  (list  begins 
with  Paul  Frederick  Blunt)  (Reference  No. 
70) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  20  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with 
Gerald  Roger  Beaman)  (Reference  No.  71) 


••In  the  Navy  there  is  1  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  (David  McDowell 
Brown)  (Reference  No.  72) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  12  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with 
Kent  Michael  Bayer)  (Reference  No.  73) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  25  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (list  be- 
gins with  Robert  William  Alcala)  (Reference 
No.  74) 

••In  the  Navy  there  are  5  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  (list  be- 
gins with  Leonard  R.  Klein)  (Reference  No. 
75) 

••In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  11  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Robert  E.  Braithwaite)  (Reference  No. 
84) 

••In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  there  are  3 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  be- 
gins with  David  R.  Harman)  (Reference  No. 
85) 

"In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  13  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list 
begins  with  Mark  S.  Barnhart)  (Reference 
No.  86) 

**In  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  there  is  1 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (Fredrick  N.  Shepard)  (Reference  No.  87) 

••In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  12  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with 
William  D.  Beydler)  (Reference  No.  88) 

**In  the  Air  Force  there  are  25  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Shyamali  Armstrong)  (Reference 
No.  94) 

Total:  2.823. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary:  Janet  Reno,  of  Florida,  to  be  At- 
torney General. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    HEFLIN    (for    himself.     Mr. 
GRASSLEY.    Mr.    Bryan.    Mr.    Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
DeConcini.    Mr.    Dl'renberger,    Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Rcrrn): 
S.  540.  A  bill  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  bankruptcy  system,   address  certain 
commercial   issues  and  consumer  issues  in 
bankruptcy,  and  establish  a  commission  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  on  prob- 
lems with  the  bankruptcy  system,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  541.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Foun- 
dation for  Excellence  to  award  scholarships 
to  outstanding  students  who  are  committed 
to  careers  in  teaching  in  public  education 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  BOREN,  Mr.  Dan- 
forth,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Lott,  Ms. 

MiKULSKI.  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  NiCK- 

LES,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  WoFFORD,  and  Mr.  Cohen): 


S.  542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  additional  safe- 
guards to  protect  taxpayer  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  543.  A  bill  to  authorize  incarceration  in 
Federal  prisons  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  under  the  habitual  criminal 
statute  of  a  State:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  protect  consumers  of  multistate  util- 
ity systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Danforth,  and  Mr.  Dorgan): 
S.  545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  farmers'  coopera- 
tives to  elect  to  include  gains  or  losses  from 
certain  dispositions  in  the  determination  of 
net  earnings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  , 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown): 
S.  546.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
contracting  with  potential  contractors  and 
subcontractors  in  federally  funded  construc- 
tion projects  on  the  basis  of  certain  labor  re- 
lations policies  of  the  potential  contractors 
and   subcontractors:    to   the   Committee   on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  547.  A  bill  to  amend  section  365  of  title 
11,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  unexpired 
leases   of  personal    property    in    chapter   11 
caises;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  548.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    DOMENICI    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Harkin,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.  549.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  and 
circulation  of  one-dollar  coins;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN  (by  request): 
S.  550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination  and  Education  Assistance  Act 
to  make  certain  technical  improvements  in 
the  self-governance  demonstration  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Graham): 
S.  551.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  improve  the  program  re- 
lated to  home  and  community  based  care;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pryor): 
S.  552.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  improve  programs  relat- 
ed to  home  and  community  based  care  and 
community  supported  living  arrangements, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cohen): 
S.  553.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  through  fiscal  year 
1995;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pryor,  and  Mr.  Cohen): 
S.  554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  enhance  the  solicitation  process  in  certain 
Government  contracts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 


S.  555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  clarify  procurement  protest  procedures, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Levin. 
and  Mr.  Cohen  ): 
S.  556.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  improve  the  pro- 
curement protest  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Ms.  Moseley-Braun, 
and  Mr.  DECONCINI): 
S.    557.    A    bill    to    combat    telemarketing 
fraud:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AKAKA: 
S.  558.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  559.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  repeal  the  rule  providing  for 
termination  of  disabled  adult  child's  benefits 
upon   marriage;    to    the   Committee   on    Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Pressler.    Mr.    Heflin.   Mr.    John- 
ston.   Mr.    Bond.   Mr.    Breaux.   Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
Bryan.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Hollincs. 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Burns.  Mr. 
Shelby.    Mr.    Lott.    Mr.    Robe.   Mr. 
Coats.     Ms.     Moseley-Braun.     Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  560.  A  bill  to  further  the  goals  of  the  Pa- 
perwork   Reduction    Act    to    have    Federal 
agencies  become  more  responsible  and  pub- 
licly accountable  for  reducing  the  burden  of 
Federal   paperwork   on   the   public,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  561.  A  bill  to  establish  a  child  and  family 
services   and    law    enforcement    partnership 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.     Breaux.     Mr.     Bumpers.     Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Domenici,  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Duren- 
berger.  Mrs.  Feinstein.  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Lieberman,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Ms.  Moseley- 
Braun.  Mrs.  Murray,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Reid.   Mr.    Sarbanes,   Mr.   Specter. 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.J.  Res.  61.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  3,  1993,  through  October 
9,  1993.  as   'Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week": 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hatch, 
and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.J.  Res.  62.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  25.  1993.  as  "Na- 
tional Crime  Victims'  Right  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  Res.  78.  A  resolution  encouraging  Ger- 
many to  assume  full  and  active  participation 
in  international  efforts  to  maintain  and  re- 
store international  peace  and  security,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 
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By  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  (for  herself.  Mr. 

HoLLiNGs.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 

Lautenberc.     Mr.    Thurmond.     Mr. 

LiEBERMAN.  and  Mr.  Campbell): 
S.  Con.  Res.  15.  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing- the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  emphasis  that  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Commission  should  place 
on  the  economic  impact  of  the  closure  of 
military  installations  for  closure  during  the 
1993  base  closure;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    SHELBY    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Simon,  and  Mr.  Dole): 
S.  Con.  Res.  16.  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  equitable 
mental  health  care  benefits  must  be  included 
in  any  health  care  reform  legislation  passed 
by  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  BRYAN,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
Conrad,    Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr. 

DURENBERGER,   Mr.   INOUYE,   Mr. 

Kohl,  and  Mr.  Roth): 
S.  540.  A  bill  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bankruptcy  system,  ad- 
dress certain  commercial  issues  and 
consumer  issues  in  bankruptcy,  and  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  on  problems 
with  the  bankruptcy  system,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BANKRUPTCY  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  I 
will  not  use  all  of  that  time.  My  col- 
league. Senator  Grassley,  may  be 
coming  to  the  floor  and  I  may  want  to 
yield  to  him  some  of  the  time  that  is 
allotted  to  me. 

I  rise  today,  along  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  Grassley,  and  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Bryan,  Campbell, 
Cochran,  DeConcini,  Durenberger. 
iNOUYE.  Kohl.  Roth,  and  Conrad  to  in- 
troduce the  Bankruptcy  Improvement 
Act  for  the  103d  Congress. 

This  legislation  is  very  similar  to 
legislation  that  passed  the  Senate  last 
year  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  97  to  0.  In  the 
102d  Congress,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee had  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
problems  dealing  with  bankruptcy. 
Bankruptcy  filings  have  substantially 
increased.  In  fact,  since  1985,  there  has 
been  a  167-percent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  filings  in  the  bankruptcy  courts. 

In  the  102d  Congress,  we  conducted 
five  hearings  and  heard  from  nearly  40 
witnesses.  Then  I  introduced  a  bank- 
ruptcy bill  that  went  through  the  legis- 
lative process,  it  came  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  on  a  unanimous  vote, 
was  debated  on  the  floor  and  passed  as 
I  previously  said,  by  a  97-to-O  vote. 

The  House  also  passed  a  bankruptcy 
bill,  but  it  was  considerably  different 
from  the  bill  that  the  Senate  passed. 
We  then  held  an  informal  conference 
on  the  two  bills.  The  Senate  approved 
the    informal    conference    agreement. 


but  the  House,  in  the  last  days  of  the 
102d  Congress,  because  of  sudden  dila- 
tory tactics  that  were  taken  by  one  or 
two  Members  regarding  all  legislation 
that  was  then  pending,  failed  to  pass 
the  conference  agreement. 

So  we  have  returned  and  are  now  in- 
troducing a  similar  bill  to  that  which 
passed  with  no  opposition.  However, 
there  are  a  few  minor  changes.  One 
particular  omission  which  we  hope  to 
have  hearings  on,  reach  a  consensus, 
and  then  amend  and  put  into  a  final 
bill  that  will,  hopefully,  pass  the  Sen- 
ate deals  with  the  asbestos  litigation 
that  is  presently  taking  place  in  a 
number  of  courts,  including  bank- 
ruptcy courts.  This  provision  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  Manville  provision 
since  a  judge  in  New  York  worked  out 
an  agreement  by  which  there  is  a  trust 
created  to  handle  personal  injury 
claims.  However,  the  injunction  creat- 
ing this  trust  went  to  an  appellate 
court  and  was  subsequently  reversed. 

I  think  we  now  know  some  of  the 
complex  legal  problems  that  were  un- 
known during  the  102d  Congress.  Hope- 
fully, through  hearings,  we  will  be  able 
to  craft  legislation  that  is  a  consensus 
of  all  of  the  various  interests  that  are 
involved  and  add  this  to  this  bank- 
ruptcy bill  that  hopefully  will  pass  the 
Senate  this  year  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

This  legislation  contains  six  titles 
that  cover  a  wide  range  of  specific 
bankruptcy  provisions.  Yet,  collec- 
tively, the  primary  intent  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  streamline  and  update  the 
bankruptcy  process.  Congestion  in  the 
courts  and  crowded  dockets  are  among 
the  most  common  complaints  regard- 
ing the  current  bankruptcy  system. 

The  initial  title  of  this  legislation 
addresses  the  application  of  the  code 
when  individual  debtors  are  involved  in 
the  bankruptcy  system.  This  section 
seeks  to  significantly  aid  the  bank- 
ruptcy process  and  its  relationship  to 
individual  debtors. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  legislation.  Rather 
than  following  the  current  trend  of 
going  into  straight  bankruptcy  under 
chapter  7,  this  title  is  designed  to  in- 
crease and  encourage  the  use  of  chap- 
ter 13  bankruptcies  by  which  the  debt- 
or pays  his  or  her  debts. 

Here,  as  opposed  to  liquidating,  wage 
earners  reorganize  their  debts  and  are 
given  an  opportunity  to.  over  time,  pay 
creditors  the  money  that  they  owe. 
One  very  important  aspect  that  the  bill 
provides  is  a  simple  procedure  by  which 
debtors  who  file  for  a  straight  chapter 
7  bankruptcy  are  questioned  by  the 
bankruptcy  judge  or  by  his  surrogate 
asking  the  debtor  such  matters  as 
whether  or  not  they  have  considered 
transferring  their  chapter  7  bank- 
ruptcy to  a  chapter  13  where  you  can 
pay  your  debts  in  a  more  timely  man- 
ner. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  heard  tes- 
timony from  a  number  of  bankruptcy 


judges  that  felt  that,  in  their  opinion, 
if  90  percent  of  the  debtors  who  went 
into  bankruptcy,  knew  that  they  could 
pay  their  debts,  would  prefer  to  follow 
this  procedure  rather  than  going  into 
straight  bankruptcy  under  chapter  7. 

So  I  feel  that  this  legislation  will  be 
an  important  improvement  to  our 
bankruptcy  procedure  that  we  know 
today.  Not  only  does  this  first  title  en- 
courage the  use  of  chapter  13;  it  also 
offers  substantial  changes  to  the  proc- 
ess once  a  filing  has  taken  place.  These 
new  amendments  include  procedures  to 
expedite  the  automatic  stay  hearing,  a 
limit  on  the  filing  time  for  chapter  11 
plans,  and  expanded  use  of  status  con- 
ferences by  bankruptcy  judges,  thereby 
accelerating  the  pace  of  litigation. 

The  second  title  of  the  bill  relates 
specifically  to  commercial  issues  in 
bankruptcy.  A  major  provision  of  this 
section  is  a  proposal  to  aid  small  busi- 
ness bankruptcies  by  creating  a  pilot 
program  in  which  they  could  file  for  re- 
organization without  having  to  use  the 
cumbersome  features  of  a  chapter  11 
bankruptcy.  This  legislation  allows  the 
proposed  small  business  chapter  to  be 
tested  in  eight  judicial  districts  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  By  utilizing  the  pilot 
program  approach,  a  balance  is  struck 
between  the  concerns  of  substantially 
rewriting  the  bankruptcy  code  without 
enough  experience  and  information, 
and  the  need  for  congressional  action 
to  address  the  problems  faced  by  small 
business  when  they  seek  bankruptcy 
protection. 

The  third  title  of  this  package  re- 
lates to  consumer  bankruptcy  issues. 
While  many  important  provisions  can 
be  found  here,  a  key  element  of  this 
section  is  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  greater  protection  to  children 
and  former  spouses  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  child  support  and  alimony 
payments.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  bankruptcy  protection 
simply  to  avoid  legitimate  obligations. 
The  fourth  title  of  this  bill  creates  a 
new  national  bankruptcy  review  com- 
mission similar  to  the  one  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  present  code. 
This  commission  is  designed  to  allow 
further  thoughtful  study  of  the  func- 
tion and  balances  which  are  currently 
built  into  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 

The  commission  will  be  charged  with 
providing  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress regarding  future  improvements 
and  necessary  modifications. 

The  final  two  titles  of  the  bill  are 
technical  in  nature. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  all  of  the  concerns  facing  the 
current  bankruptcy  system.  I  realize 
that  we  cannot  solve  all  of  them  at  this 
time,  however,  we  need  a  national  re- 
view commission  to  study  and  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  that  is  now  present 
in  the  bankruptcy  system.  This  is  a 
balance  between  debtors  and  creditors. 
This  is  a  balance  between  secured 
creditors  and  nonsecured  creditors,  as 


well    as   other   elements   that   are    in- 
volved in  the  bankruptcy  process. 

While  bankruptcy  is  a  last  resort,  it 
is  also  an  important  part  of  this  coun- 
try's economic  and  judicial  systems. 
Therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  package  close  attention 
and  careful  consideration. 

If  I  have  any  time  remaining,  and  if 
Senator  Grassley  would  like  to  use  it 
when  he  comes  in,  I  would  like  to  yield 
that  to  him. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  540 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
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BANKRUPTCY  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

Short  title. 

Establishment. 

Duties  of  the  commission. 

Membership. 

Compensation  of  the  commission. 

Staff  of  commission;   experts  and 

consultants. 
Powers  of  the  commission. 
Report. 
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TITLE  V-TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 
Sec.  501.  Title  11,  United  States  Code. 
Sec.  502.  Title  28.  United  SUtes  Code. 
TITLE  VI-SEVERABILITY;  EFFECTIVE 
DATE:  APPLICATION  OF  AMENDMENTS 
Sec.  601.  Severability. 

Sec.  602.  Effective      date:      application      of 
amendments 
TTTIS:  I— IMPROVED  BANKRUPTCY 
ADMINISTRATION 

SEC.   101.  EXPEDITED  HEARING  ON  AUTOMATIC 
STAY. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  362(e)  of  title 
11.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "commenced"  and  inserting 
•concluded";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  unless  the  30-day  period 
is  extended  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  in 
interest  or  for  a  specific  time  which  the 
court  finds  is  required  by  compelling  cir- 
cumstances" before  the  period  at  the  end. 

SEC.   102.  EXPEOrrED  FILING  OF  PLANS  UNDER 
CHAPTER  IL 

Section  1121(d)  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "On"  and  inserting  "(1) 
Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  on";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Undfer  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  the  120-day  period  referred  to  in  this 
section  may  not  be  increased  beyond  the  1- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
order  for  relief  under  this  chapter;  and 

"(B)  the  180-day  period  referred  to  in  this 
section  may  not  be  increased  beyond  the  425- 


day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  order 
for  relief  under  this  chapter, 
unless  the  need  for  such  an  increase  is  at- 
tributable to  circumstances  for  which  the 
debtor  should  not  justly  be  held  account- 
able.". 

SEC.   103.  EXPEDITED  FILING  OF  PLANS  UNDER 
CHAPTER  12. 

Section  1221  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  "an  extension  is  sub- 
stantially justified"  and  inserting  "the  need 
for  an  extension  is  attributable  to  cir- 
cumstances for  which  the  debtor  Should  not 
justly  be  held  accountable". 

SEC.  104.  EXPEDrrED  PROCEDURE  FOR  REAFFIR- 
MATION OF  DEBTS. 

(a)  Reaffirmation —Section  524(c)  of  title 
11.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(Din  paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)'": 

(B)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A),  as 
designated  by  subparagraph  (A),  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  such  agreement  contains  a  clear  and 
conspicuous  statement  that  advises  the  debt- 
or that  the  agreement  is  not  required  under 
this  title,  under  nonbankruptcy  law,  or 
under  any  agreement  that  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection:"; 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  by  striking  "such  agreement"'  the  last 
place  it  appears; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(i)   by   inserting   "such  agreement"   after 
"(A)";  and 
(ii)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end;  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (B) — 

(i)   b.v    inserting    "such   agreement"    after 
"(B)  ";  and 
(ii)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  the  attorney  fully  advised  the  debtor 
of  the  legal  effect  and  consequences  of— 

"(i)  an  agreement  of  the  kind  described  in 
this  subsection;  and 

"(ii)  any  default  under  such  an  agree- 
ment;". 

(b)  Effect  of  Discharge— The  third  sen- 
tence of  section  524(d)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "and  was 
not  represented  by  an  attorney  during  the 
course  of  negotiating  the  agreement"  after 
"this  section". 

SEC.  105.  POWERS  OF  BANKRUPTCY  COURTS. 

(a)  Status  Conferences— Section  105  of 
title  11.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  The  court,  on  its  own  motion  or  on  the 
motion  of  any  party  in  interest,  may— 

"(1 )  hold  a  status  conference  regarding  any 
case  or  proceeding  under  this  title  after  no- 
tice to  the  parlies  in  interest;  and 

"(2)  unless  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
another  provision  of  this  title  or  with  appli- 
cable Bankruptcy  Rules,  issue  an  order  at 
an.v  such  conference  prescribing  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  court  deems  to  be 
appropriate  to  ensure  that  the  case  is  han- 
dled expeditiously  and  economically,  includ- 
ing an  order  thatr— 

"(A)  sets  the  date  by  which  the  debtor 
must  accept  or  reject  an  executory  contract 
or  unexpired  lease;  or 

"(B)  in  a  case  under  chapter  11— 

"(i)  sets  a  date  by  which  the  debtor,  or  the 
trustee  if  one  has  been  appointed,  shall  file  a 
disclosure  statement  and  plan; 
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"(ii)  sets  a  date  by  which  the  debtor,  or  the 
trustee  if  one  has  been  appointed,  shall  so- 
licit acceptances  of  a  plan: 

••(iii)  sets  the  date  by  which  a  party  in  in- 
terest other  than  a  debtor  may  file  a  plan: 

"(iv)  fixes  the  notice  to  be  provided  regard- 
ing the  hearing  on  approval  of  the  disclosure 
statement: 

"(v)  provides  that  the  hearing  on  approval 
of  the  disclosure  statement  may  be  combined 
with  the  hearing  on  confirmation  of  the 
plan:  and 

••(vi)  directs  the  use  of  standard-form  dis- 
closure statements,  plans,  or  other  forms 
that  have  been  adopted  by  the  court.". 

(b)  ABSTE.VTION.— Section  1334  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(U  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e): 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)(2)  by  striking  'Any"  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(d)  Any":  and 

(3)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d). 
as  designated  by  paragraph  (2i.  by  inserting 
"(Other  than  a  decision  not  to  abstain  in  a 
proceeding  described  in  subsection  (c)(2))" 
after  "subsection". 

(C)  EST.^BLISHMK.NT.  OPERATION.  AND  TERMI- 
NATION OF  Bankrlhtcy  Appellate  Panel 
Service.— Section  158(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (i): 

(3)  by  striking  paragraph  d)  and  inserting 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(l)(Ai  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B).  the  judicial  council  of  a  circuit  shall  es- 
tablish a  bankruptcy  appellate  panel  service 
composed  of  bankruptcy  judges  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  circuit  who  are  appointed  by  the 
judicial  council  it  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3).  to  hear  and  determine,  with  the 
consent  of  all  parties  to  an  appeal,  appeals 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(B)(i)  The  judicial  council  of  a  circuit 
need  not  establish  a  bankruptcy  appellate 
panel  service  If  the  judicial  council  finds 
that— 

"(I)  there  are  insufficient  judicial  re- 
sources available  in  the  circuit:  or 

"(II)  establishment  of  such  a  service  would 
result  in  undue  delay  or  increased  cost  to 
parties  in  cases  under  title  11. 

"(ii)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  making  a 
finding  under  clause  li).  the  judicial  council 
shall  submit  to  the  Judicial  Conference  a  re- 
port containing  the  factual  basis  of  the  find- 
ing. 

"(2)(A)  A  judicial  council  may  reconsider  a 
finding  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  at  any 
time. 

(B)  On  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the 
district  judges  in  a  circuit  for  which  a  bank- 
ruptcy appellate  panel  service  is  established 
under  paragraph  d).  made  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  1-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  service  is  established,  the 
judicial  (:ouncil  of  the  circuit  shall  deter- 
mine whether  a  circumstance  described  in 
paragraph  (l)(B)(i)  (I)  or  (II)  exists. 

■(C)  On  its  own  motion,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  3-year  penod  beginning  on  the 
dale  on  which  a  bankruptcy  appellate  panel 
service  is  established  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  judicial  council  of  a  circuit  may  deter- 
mine whether  a  circumstance  described  in 
paragraph  (l)(B)(i)  (I)  or  (II)  exists. 

"(D)  If  the  judicial  council  of  a  circuit 
finds  that  a  circumstance  described  in  para- 
graph (l)(B)(i)  (I)  or  (II)  exists,  the  judicial 
council  may  provide  for  the  completion  of 
the    appeals    then    pending   before    a    bank- 


ruptcy appellate  panel  service  and  the  or- 
derly termination  of  the  service. 

"(3)  Bankruptcy  judges  appointed  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
2  years  and  may  be  reappointed  under  that 
paragraph.":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4).  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2).  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  An  appeal  to  be  heard  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  heard  by  a  panel  of  3  mem- 
bers of  the  bankruptcy  appellate  panel  serv- 
ice, except  that  a  member  of  the  service  may 
not  hear  an  appeal  originating  in  the  district 
for  which  the  member  is  appointed  or  des- 
ignated under  section  152. 

"(6)  Appeals  may  not  be  heard  under  this 
subsection  by  a  panel  of  the  bankruptcy  ap- 
pellate panel  service  unless  the  district 
judges  for  the  district  in  which  the  appeals 
occur,  by  majority  vote,  have  authorized  the 
service  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  origi- 
nating in  that  district". 

(d)  Appeals  To  Be  Heard  by  Bankruptcy 
Appellate  Panel  Service. -Section  158  of 
title  28.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (O  by  striking  -(c)  An  ap- 
peal" and  inserting  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (15).  an  appeal 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  heard  by  a  3- 
judge  panel  of  the  bankruptcy  appellate 
panel  service  established  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  unless— 

"(A)  the  appellant  elects,  at  the  time  of  fil- 
ing the  appeal:  or 

(B)  any  other  parly  elects,  not  later  than 
30  days  after  service  of  notice  of  the  appeal, 
to  have  the  appeal  heard  by  the  district 
court. 

"(2)  An  appeal". 

(e)  Rules  of  Procedure  and  Evidence: 
Method  of  Pre.scribing— Section  2073  of 
title  28.  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2)  by  striking  -section 
2072"  and  inserting  "sections  2072  and  2075": 
and 

(2)  in  subsections  (di  and  (e)  by  inserting 
•or  2075"  after  ■2072"  each  place  it  appears. 

(f)  Effective  D.\te  of  Bankruptcy 
Rules.— Section  2075  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "ninety 
days'  and  inserting  ■ISO  days". 

SEC.   106.   participation   BY   BANKRUPTCY  AD- 

mlnistrator    at    .meetings    of 

CREDITOHS  AND  EQUITY  SECURITY 
HOLDERS. 

(a)  Presiding  Officer,  -a  bankruptcy  ad- 
ministrator appointed  under  section 
302(d)(3)(I)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Judges.  United 
States  Trustees,  and  Family  Farmer  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  of  1986  (28  U.S.C.  581  note:  100 
Stat.  3123).  or  the  bankruptcy  administra- 
tor's designee,  may  preside  at — 

(Da  meeting  of  creditors  convened  under 
section  341(a)  of  title  11.  United  States  Code: 
and 

(2)  a  meeting  of  equity  security  holders 
convened  under  section  341(b)  of  title  11. 
United  Slates  Code. 

(b)  Examination  of  the  Debtor.— The 
bankruptcy  administrator  or  the  banknaptcy 
administrator's  designee  may  examine  the 
debtor  at  the  meeting  of  creditors  and  may 
administer  the  oath  required  under  section 
343  of  title  11.  United  Slates  Code. 

SEC.  107.  DEFINITION  RELATING  TO  ELIGIBILITY 
TO  SERVE  ON  CHAPTER  II  COMMIT- 
TEES. 

The  definition  of  "person"  in  section  101  of 
title  11.  United  Sutes  Code,  as  amended  by 
section  501(a).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■  -person'  includes  an  individual,  partner- 
ship, and  corporation,  but  does  not  include  a 
governmental  unit,  except  that  a  govern- 
mental unit  that.— 


■■(A)  acquires  an  asset  from  a  person— 

"(i)  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  a  loan 
guarantee  agreement:  or 

"(ii)  as  receiver  or  liquidating  agent  of  a 
person: 

"(B)  is  a  guarantor  of  a  pension  benefit 
payable  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  debtor  or  an 
affiliate  of  the  debtor:  or 

■■(C)  is  the  legal  or  beneficial  owner  of  an 
asset  of— 

■■(i)  an  employee  pension  benefit  plan  that 
is  a  governmental  plan,  as  defined  in  section 
414(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986: 
or 

■•(ii)  an  eligible  deferred  compensation 
plan,  as  defined  in  section  457(b)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 
shall  be  considered,  for  purposes  of  section 
1102,  to  be  a  person  with  respect  to  such 
asset  or  such  benefit.". 

SEC.  108.  INCREASED  INCENTIVE  COMPENSATION 
FOR  TRUSTEES. 

Section  326(a)  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  ■fifteen""  and 
all  that  follows  through  "$3,000  "  the  last 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  "25  percent  on 
the  first  $5,000  or  less.  10  percent  on  any 
amount  in  excess  of  $5,000  but  not  in  excess 
of  $50,000.  5  percent  on  any  amount  in  excess 
of  $50,000  but  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  and 
reasonable  compensation  not  to  exceed  3  per- 
cent of  such  moneys  in  excess  of  $1.000.000 '■. 
SEC.  lOe.  DOLLAR  ADJUSTMENTS. 

(a)  Who  May  Be  a  Debtor  Under  Chapter 
13.— Section  109(e)  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "unsecured  debts  of  less 
than  $100,000  and  noncontingenl.  liquidated, 
secured  debts  of  less  than  $350,000"'  and  in- 
serting  "debts  of  less  than  $1.000.000^:  and 

(2)  by  striking  ■unsecured  debts  that  ag- 
gregate less  than  $100,000  and  noncontingenl. 
liquidated,  secured  debts  of  less  than 
$350,000  "  and  inserting  debts  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  less  than  $1,000,000"". 

(b)  Involuntary  Cases— Section  303(b)  of 
title  11,  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  ■•$5.000"'  and 
inserting  ■$10,000"":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "$5.000"  and 
inserting  ■■$10,000". 

(c)  Priorities— Section  507(a)  of  title  11, 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)(B)  by  striking  ■■$2.000" 
and  inserting  •$4,000": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)(B)(i)  by  striking 
■■$2.000^  and  inserting   ■$4,000"": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  •■$2,000"  and 
inserting  ■■$4,000"":  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  •$900"  and 
inserting  ■■$1.800'. 

(d)  EXEMPTio.vs— Section  522(d)  of  title  11. 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  •$7,500  "  and 
inserting   '$15,000": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  ••$1.200""  and 
inserting  •$2,400": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3) — 

(A)  by  striking  ■•$200'  and  inserting  •■$400"": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  •■$4,000"'  and  inserting 
$8,000": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  •$500"  and 
inserting  "$1,000"": 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5)— 

(A)  by  striking  ■•$400"  and  inserting  ••$800": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  ■■$3,750""  and  inserting 
""$7,500": 

(6)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  striking  ••$750""  and 
inserting  "$1,500": 

(7)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  "■$4,000"  and 
inserting  ■■$8.000^:  and 

(8)  in  paragraph  (11)(D)  by  striking  ••$7.500"- 
and  inserting  ""$15,000"". 
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(e)   APPOINTMENT  OF  EXAMINER  IN  CERTAIN 

CIRCUMSTANCES.— Section  1104(b)(2)  of  title 
11.  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing ■■$5,000,000"'  and  inserting  "$10,000,000". 

SEC.  110.  PREMERGER  NOTIFICATION. 

Section  363(b)(2)  (A)  and  (B)  of  title  11. 
United  Slates  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of  that 
section,  the  notification  required  to  be  given 
by  the  debtor  shall  be  given  by  the  trustee: 
and 

•■(B)  notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  of  that 
section,  the  required  waiting  period  shall  end 
on  the  10th  day  after  the  date  of  receipt  of 
the  notification,  unless  the  waiting  period  is 
extended— 

■■(i)  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)(2)  or  (g)(2) 
of  that  section:  or 

•■(ii)  by  the  court,  after  notice  and  a  hear- 
ing.". 

SEC.  111.  ALLOWANCE  OF  CREDITOR  COMMITTEE 
EXPENSES. 

Section  503(b)  of  title  11,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ■■and"'  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  ■■:  and'":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■•(7)  the  actual,  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  a  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed under  section  1102  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  committee,  other 
than  claims  for  compensation  for  services 
rendered  as  a  member  of  the  committee  "". 
SEC.  112.  DELAY  OF  REPEAL  OF  CHAPTER  12 
(FAMILY  FARMERS). 

Section  302(0  of  the  Bankruptcy  Judges. 
United  Stales  Trustees,  and  Family  Farmer 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1986  (11  U.S.C.  1201  note: 
100  Stat.  3124)  is  amended  by  striking  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1993"  and  inserting  "October  1.  1998". 
SEC.  113.  JUDICIAL  CONFERENCE  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  shall  produce 
and  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  a  report  containing  a  description 
of- 

(1)  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  judiciary  to 
automate  and  computerize  the  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy courts: 

(2)  the  types  of  information  that  are  cur- 
rently available  to  Congress  and  the  public 
regarding  the  number,  size,  and  types  of 
bankruptcy  cases  filed  in  the  Federal  courts: 

(3)  the  types  of  additional  information  that 
the  Federal  judiciary  believes  are  necessary 
and  desirable  to  enhance  its  ability  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  bankruptcy  system: 
and 

(4)  the  projected  timetable  for  being  able 
to  supply  those  additional  types  of  informa- 
tion to  Congress  and  the  public  in  the  future. 
SEC.  IM.  SERVICE  OF  PROCESS. 

Rule  7004(b)(3)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Rules  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ■■.  by  certified  or  registered 
mail.  "  after  "complaint";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  by  certified  or  registered 
mail.""  after  "copy". 

SEC.  1 15.  PENSION  PLAN  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

(a)  TREATMENT  AS  ADMINISTRATIVE  EX- 
PENSES.—Section  503(b)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  405.  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  ■■and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  •■:  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 


"(8)  minimum  funding  contributions  to  an 
employee  pension  benefit  plan  for  which  the 
debtor  is  liable,  which  accrue  on  or  after  the 
dale  of  commencement  of  the  case  (regard- 
less of  the  time  such  contribution  comes 
due),  under  section  412  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  and  section  302  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  U.S.C.  1082).". 

(b)  Payment  or  Postponement  of  Minimum 
Funding  Contributions  Due  Pension 
Plans.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subchapter  I  of  chapter  11 
of  title  11.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§1115.    Contributions   to   certain   employee 

pension  benefit  plans 

"(a)  Timely  Payment  of  CcNTRiau-noNS.— 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  the 
debtor  in  possession,  or  the  trustee  if  one  has 
been  appointed,  shall  make  any  minimum 
funding  contributions  for  which  the  debtor  is 
liable,  which  accrue  on  or  after  the  date  of 
commencement  of  the  case  (regardless  of  the 
lime  such  contribution  comes  due),  under 
section  412  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  and  section  302  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C. 
1082). 

■■(b)  Postponement  of  Contributions.— 
(1)(A)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  court 
may.  on  motion  of  any  party  and  after  notice 
and  hearing,  determine  that  the  making  of 
all  or  part  of  a  minimum  funding  contribu- 
tion required  to  be  made  by  a  debtor  to  a 
pension  plan  may  be  postponed  until  a  date 
that  is  not  later  than — 

■■(i)  the  effective  date  of  a  plan  of  reorga- 
nization confirmed  under  section  1129;  or 

■■(ii)  if  the  case  is  converted  to  a  case 
under  chapter  7,  the  date  on  which  a  dis- 
tribution of  property  is  made  under  section 
726. 

■■(B)  In  making  a  determination  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  court  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  requirements  of  the  estate. 

"(C)  Interest  shall  accrue  on  the  amount  of 
a  contribution  that  is  postponed  from  the 
date  on  which  the  contribution  became  due 
to  the  date  of  payment  at  the  rate  specified 
in  section  412(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  and  section  302(e)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  U.S.C.  1082(e)). 

■■(2)(A)  Before  permitting  payment  of  all  or 
part  of  a  contribution  to  be  postponed,  the 
court  shall  grant  security  to  the  pension 
plan  and.  in  the  case  of  a  plan  covered  under 
section  4021  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1321).  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  for  the 
amount  of  a  contribution  that  is  postponed, 
affording  adequate  protection  in  accordance 
with  section  364(d)(1)(B). 

■■(B)  If  the  debtor  in  possession  or  trustee 
fails  to  make  a  postponed  contribution  on 
the  date  on  which  it  is  to  be  made  under  an 
order  issued  under  paragraph  (1).  the  jwnsion 
plan  shall  be  permitted  to  foreclose  on  the 
security  provided  under  subparagraph  (A). 

■•(c)  Notice.— The  administrator  of  the 
pension  plan  and,  in  the  case  of  a  plan  cov- 
ered under  section  4021  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1321).  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  shall  be  given  notice  of  and 
may  participate  in  any  hearing  seeking  post- 
ponement of  a  contribution  or  foreclosure 
under  this  section."'. 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  11  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  for  section  1114  the  following  new 
item: 


"1115.  Contributions  to  certain  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plans.", 
(c)  Clarification  of  Existing  Law.— 

(1)  Application  of  amendment.— The 
amendment  of  section  550  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  made  by  section  214  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  a  transfer  to  a  pension  plan 
that  is  subject  to  the  minimum  funding  re- 
quirements of  section  412  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  section  302  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1082)  only  if  the  transfer  is 
the  subject  of  a  motion  or  proceeding  seek- 
ing avoidance  of  the  transfer  that  is  filed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  passage  of  this  Act  in  the 
Senate. 

(2)  Purpose  to  clarify.— (A)  In  making 
the  amendments  made  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).  it  is  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  provisions  that  are 
amended  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  not  be  applied  so  as  to  super- 
sede or  alter  any  agreement  or  understand- 
ing (or  modifications  thereto  before  or  after 
enactment)  regarding  a  debtor's  minimum 
funding  contributions  entered  into  among  a 
debtor,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  If 
any  agreement  or  understanding  referenced 
in  the  preceding  sentence  is  set  aside  or  not 
implemented  because  of  the  act  or  omission 
of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, the  law  applicable  to  all  matters  in 
that  proceeding  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  subsections  (a)  or  (b). 

SEC.  116.  MEETINGS  OF  CREDITORS  AND  EQLTTY 
SECURITY  HOLDERS. 

Section  341  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

••(d)  Prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting 
of  creditors  or  equity  security  holders,  the 
United  States  trustee  shall  orally  examine 
the  debtor  under  oath  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  a  preserved  record  regard- 
ing the  debtors  knowledge  of— 

■•(1)  the  potential  consequences  of  seeking 
a  discharge  in  bankruptcy,  including  the  ef- 
fects on  credit  history: 

■■(2)  the  debtors  ability  to  file  a  petition 
under  a  different  chapter  of  this  title; 

"(3)  the  effect  of  receiving  a  discharge  of 
debts  under  this  title: 

••(4)  the  effect  of  reaffirming  a  debt,  includ- 
ing the  debtor's  knowledge  of  the  provisions 
of  section  524(d); 

■■(5)  the  debtor"s  duties  under  section  521; 
and 

■■(6)  the  potential  penalties  and  fines  for 
committing  fraud  or  other  abuses  of  this 
title.". 

TITLE  II— COMMERCIAL  ISSUES  IN 
BANKRUPTCY 
SEC.  201.  SMALL  BUSINESS  CHAPTER. 

(a)  Definition.— Section  101  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
in  its  proper  alphabetical  position  the  fol- 
lowing new  definition: 

••  'small  business'  means  a  person  engaged 
in  commercial  or  business  activities  (but 
does  not  include  a  person  whose  primary  ac- 
tivity is  the  business  of  owning  or  operating 
real  property  and  activities  incidental  there- 
to) whose  aggregate  liquidated  secured  and 
unsecured  debts  as  of  the  date  of  the  petition 
do  not  exceed  $2,500,000". 

(b)  Who  May  Be  a  Debtor  Under  Chapter 
10. — Section  109  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(h)  Only  a  small  business  may  be  a  debtor 
under  chapter  10."". 
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(c)  Temporary  Chapter  applicable  to 
Small  Businesses— Title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
9  the  followinsr  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  10— SMAIX  BUSINESSES 

"SUBCHAITER  I-OFFICERS.  ADMINISTRATION. 
AND  THE  ESTATE 

•Sec. 
••1001. 
•1002. 
•1003. 
•1004. 
•1005. 


1006. 
•1007. 


Definitions  for  this  chapter. 
Commencement  of  case. 
Trustee. 

Rights  and  powers  of  debtor. 
Removal  of  debtor  as  debtor-in-pos- 
session. 
Property  of  the  estate. 
Conversion  or  dismissal. 


•subchapter  II— the  plan 
•1021.    Filinsr  of  plan. 
••1022.    Contents  of  plan. 
••1023.    Postpetltion  disclosure  and  solicita- 
tion. 
••1024.    Modification  of  plan  before  confirma- 
tion. 
••1025.    Confirmation  hearing. 
••1026.    Confirmation  of  plan. 
••1027.    Payments. 
•'1028.     Effect  of  confirmation. 
••1029.    Modification  of  plan  after  confirma- 
tion. 
•"1030.    Revocation  of  order  of  confirmation. 
"Subchapter  I — Officera,  Administration,  and 

the  EsUte 
"i  1001.  Definitiona  for  this  chapter 

■'In  this  chapter,  'disposable  income' 
means  income  that  is  received  by  a  debtor 
and  that  is  not  reasonably  necessary  to  be 
expended  for  the  payment  of  expenditures 
necessary  for  the  continuation,  preservation, 
and  operation  of  the  debtor's  business. 
**{  1002.  Commencement  of  case 

•■(a)  Election  by  Debtor.— a  person  that 
is  eligible  to  be  a  small  business  debtor  may 
commence  a  case  under  this  chapter  by  filing 
a  voluntary  petition  electing  to  be  treated  as 
a  small  business. 

"(b)  Conversion  — 

"(1)  This  chapter  to  chapter  ii— Upon 
the  motion  of  a  party  in  interest,  and  after 
notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  may  deter- 
mine that  a  person  subject  to  an  order  for  re- 
lief electing  treatment  under  this  chapter 
does  not  qualify  as  a  small  business,  and 
that  the  case  shall  be  converted  to  a  case 
under  chapter  11.  12.  or  13. 

"(2)  Compensation  of  trustee.— Prior  to 
the  court's  conversion  of  a  case  under  this 
section,  the  court  shall  charge  upon  and  re- 
quire to  be  paid  from  the  estate  such  com- 
pensation as  the  court  finds  reasonable 
under  the  circumstances  to  compensate  the 
trustee  appointed  and  serving  under  section 
1003 

"}  1003.  Trustee 

"(a)  Person  To  Serve— If  the  United 
States  trustee  has  appointed  a  person  under 
section  586(b)  of  title  28  to  serve  as  a  stand- 
ing trustee  in  cases  under  this  chapter  and  if 
that  person  qualifies  as  a  trustee  under  sec- 
tion 322.  that  person  shall  serve  as  a  trustee 
in  any  case  filed  under  this  chapter.  If  such 
a  person  has  not  been  appointed,  the  United 
States  trustee  shall  appoint  one  disin- 
terested person  to  serve  as  trustee  in  the 
case  or  the  United  States  trustee  may  serve 
as  trustee  in  the  case. 

"(b)  Duties —The  trustee  shall - 

"(1)  perform  the  duties  described  in  section 
704  (2),  (3).  (5).  (6),  (7),  and  (9); 

"(2)  perform  the  duties  described  in  section 
1106(a)  (3)  and  (4)  if  the  court,  for  cause  and 
on  a  request  of  a  party  in  interest,  the  trust- 
ee, or  the  United  States  trustee,  so  orders; 


"(3)  appear  and  be  heard  at  any  hearing 
that  concerns— 

"(A)  the  value  of  property  subject  to  a  lien; 

"(B)  the  operation  of  the  business  activity 
of  the  person  by  the  debtor; 

•'(C)  the  filing  of  a  plan  and  the  approval  of 
a  disclosure  statement; 

"(D)  confirmation  of  a  plan; 

"(E)  modification  of  a  plan  after  confirma- 
tion; or 

"(F)  the  sale  of  property  of  the  estate; 

••(4)  ensure  that  the  debtor  timely  files  a 
plan  and  disclosure  statement; 

"(5)  ensure  that  the  debtor  commences 
making  timely  payments  required  by  a  con- 
firmed plan; 

"(6)  if  the  debtor  ceases  to  be  a  debtor-in- 
possession,  perform  the  duties  described  in 
sections  704(8)  and  1106(a)  (1).  (2).  (6).  and  (7); 

"(7)  investigate  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
debtor  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
proper  use  of  disposable  income; 

"(8)  file  and  serve  the  report  required  by 
section  1029(d);  and 

"(9)  file  such  motions  as  are  appropriate 
under  section  1029. 
'i  1004.  RighU  and  powers  of  debtor 

"Subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  court 
may  prescribe,  a  debtor-in-possession  shall 
have  all  the  rights,  other  than  the  right  to 
compensation  under  section  330,  and  powers, 
and  shall  perform  all  the  functions  and  du- 
ties, except  the  duties  described  in  section 
1106(a)  (3)  and  (4),  of  a  trustee  serving  in  a 
case  under  chapter  11.  including  operating 
the  debtor's  business  activities. 

"i  IOCS.  Removal  of  debtor  as  debtor-in-pos- 
session 

"(a)  Order  for  Cause— On  request  of  a 
party  in  interest,  and  after  notice  and  a 
hearing,  the  court  shall  order  that  the  debt- 
or shall  not  be  a  debtor-in-possession  if 
cause,  including  fraud,  dishonesty,  incom- 
petence, or  gross  mismanagement  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  debtor,  either  before  or  after  the 
commencement  of  the  case,  is  shown. 

■(b)    Reinstatement— On    request    of    a 
party   in   interest,   and  after  notice  and  a 
hearing,  the  court  may  reinstate  the  debtor- 
in-possession. 
"}  1000.  Property  of  the  estate 

"(a)  Property  Included— Property  of  the 
estate  includes,  in  addition  to  property  de- 
scribed in  section  541.  all  property  of  the 
kind  specified  in  that  section  that  the  debtor 
acquires  after  the  commencement  of  the  case 
but  before  the  case  is  closed,  dismissed,  or 
converted  to  a  case  under  chapter  7,  which- 
ever comes  first. 

"(b)   Possession.— Except   as   provided   in 
section  1005  or  in  a  confirmed  plan  or  order 
confirming  a  plan,  a  debtor  shall  remain  in 
possession  of  all  property  of  the  estate. 
"i  1007.  Conversion  or  dismissal 

"(a)  Conversion  by  Debtor— a  debtor 
may  convert  a  case  under  this  chapter  to  a 
case  under  chapter  7  at  any  time  if  the  debt- 
or may  be  a  debtor  under  that  chapter.  Any 
waiver  of  the  right  to  convert  under  this  sub- 
section is  unenforceable. 

'(b)  Dismissal  by  Debtor.— On  request  of 
the  debtor  at  any  time,  if  the  case  has  not 
been  converted  under  section  706  or  1112,  the 
court  may  dismiss  a  case  under  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Conversion  or  Dismissal  at  Request 
OF  Party  in  Interest.— 

"(1)  In  general —On  request  of  a  party  in 
interest,  and  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the 
court  may  convert  a  case  under  this  chapter 
to  a  case  under  chapter  7  (if  the  debtor  may 
be  a  debtor  under  this  chapter)  or  may  dis- 
miss the  case  for  cause. 


"(2)  Cause.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
cause  includes — 

"(A)  unreasonable  delay  or  gross  mis- 
management by  the  debtor  that  is  preju- 
dicial to  creditors; 

"(B)  nonpayment  of  any  fees  and  charges 
required  under  chapter  123  of  title  28; 

"(C)  failure  to  file  a  plan  timely  under  sec- 
tion 1021; 

"(D)  failure  to  file  a  disclosure  statement 
timely  under  section  1023; 

"■(E)  failure  to  commence  making  timely 
payments  required  by  a  confirmed  plan; 

"(F)  denial  of  confirmation  of  a  plan  under 
section  1026  or  denial  of  a  request  made  for 
additional  time  to  filing  another  plan  or  a 
modification  of  a  plan; 

"•(G)  material  default  by  a  debtor  with  re- 
spect to  a  term  of  a  confirmed  plan; 

""(H)  revocation  of  an  order  of  confirmation 
under  section  1030  or  denial  of  confirmation 
of  a  modified  plan  under  section  1029; 

"(I)  termination  of  a  confirmed  plan  by 
reason  of  the  occurrence  of  a  condition  speci- 
fied in  the  plan;  and 

"(J)  continuing  loss  to  or  diminution  of 
the  estate  and  absence  of  a  reasonable  likeli- 
hood of  rehabilitation. 

"(d)  Compensation  of  Trustee.— Prior  to 
the  court's  conversion  or  dismissal  of  a  case 
under  this  section,  the  court  shall  charge 
upon  and  require  to  be  paid  from  the  estate 
such  compensation  as  the  court  finds  reason- 
able under  the  circumstances  to  compensate 
the  trustee  appointed  and  serving  under  sec- 
tion 1003. 

^Subchapter  II— The  Plan 
■*«  1021.  Filing  of  plan 

"The  debtor  shall  file  a  plan  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  date  of  entry  of  the  order 
for  relief  under  this  chapter,  except  that  the 
court  may.  for  cause  shown,  and  after  notice 
and  hearing,  shorten  or  extend  that  period  if 
such  shortening  or  extension  is  substantially 
justified. 

"§  1022.  ContenU  of  plan 

"(a)  Required  Contents— The  plan  shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  the  submission  of  all  or 
such  portion  future  earnings  or  other  future 
income  of  the  debtor  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  trustee  as  is  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  plan;  and 

"(2)  if  the  plan  classifies  claims  and  inter- 
ests, provide  the  same  treatment  for  each 
claim  or  interest  within  a  particular  class 
unless  the  holder  of  a  particular  claim  or  in- 
terest agrees  to  less  favorable  treatment. 

"(b)  ADDITIONAL  Contents.— Subject  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (c),  the  plan  may— 

"(1)  designate  a  class  or  classes  of  unse- 
cured claims,  as  provided  in  section  1122,  but 
may  not  discriminate  unfairly  against  any 
class  so  designated;  however,  the  plan  may 
treat  claims  for  a  consumer  debt  differently 
from  other  unsecured  claims  if  another  indi- 
vidual is  liable  on  the  consumer  debt  with 
the  debtor; 

"■(2)  modify  the  rights  of  holders  of  secured 
claims  or  holders  of  unsecured  claims,  or 
leave  unaffected  the  rights  of  holders  of  any 
class  of  claims,  but  the  plan  may  not  modify 
a  claim  pursuant  to  section  506  of  a  person 
holding  a  primary  or  junior  security  interest 
in  real  property  or  a  manufactured  home  (as 
defined  in  section  603(6)  of  the  National  Man- 
ufactured Housing  Construction  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5402(6))  that 
is  the  debtor's  principal  residence,  excepc 
that  the  plan  may  modify  the  claim  of  a  per- 
son holding  such  a  junior  security  interest 
that  was  undersecured  at  the  time  the  inter- 
est attached  to  the  extent  that  the  interest 
remains  undersecured; 


"■(3)  provide  for  the  curing  or  waiving  of 
any  default; 

"(4)  provide  for  payments  on  any  unse- 
cured claim  to  be  made  concurrently  with 
payments  on  any  secured  claim  or  any  other 
unsecured  claim: 

'"(5)  notwithstanding  paragraph  (2).  provide 
for  the  curing  of  any  default  within  a  reason- 
able time  and  maintenance  of  payments 
while  the  case  is  pending  on  any  unsecured 
claim  or  secured  claim  on  which  the  last 
payment  is  due  after  the  date  on  which  the 
final  payment  under  the  plan  is  due; 

""(6)  subject  to  section  365,  provide  for  the 
assumption,  rejection,  or  assignment  of  any 
executory  contract  or  expired  lease  of  the 
debtor  not  previously  rejected  under  that 
section; 

■"(7)  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  or  part 
of  a  claim  against  the  debtor  from  the  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  or  property  of  the  debtor; 

"■(8)  provide  for  the  sale  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  property  of  the  estate  among  those 
having  an  interest  in  such  property: 

"(9)  provide  for  payment  of  allowed  secured 
claims,  consistent  with  section  1026(a)(5), 
over  a  period  exceeding  the  period  permitted 
under  section  1022(c); 

"■(10)  provide  for  the  vesting  of  property  of 
the  estate  on  confirmation  of  the  plan  or  at 
a  later  time,  in  the  debtor  of  any  other  en- 
tity; and 

"(11)  include  any  other  appropriate  provi- 
sion not  inconsistent  with  this  title. 

"•(c)  Limitation.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)(5)  and  (9),  the  plan  may  not 
provide  for  payments  over  a  period  that  is 
longer  than  3  years  unless  the  court  for 
cause  approves  a  longer  period,  but  the  court 
may  not  approve  a  period  that  is  longer  than 
5  years. 

"{  1023.  Postpetition  disclosure  and  solicita- 
tion 

""(a)  Plan  and  Disclosure  Statement.— In 
a  case  under  this  chapter,  an  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  a  plan  may  not  be  solicited  after 
the  commencement  of  the  case  from  a  holder 
of  a  claim  or  interest  with  respect  to  the 
claim  or  interest  unless,  at  the  time  or  be- 
fore such  solicitation,  there  is  transmitted 
to  the  holder  the  plan  or  a  summary  of  the 
plan  and  a  written  disclosure  statement  that 
includes  information  sufficient  to  show 
whether  or  not  the  plan  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  1026. 

••(b)  FOR.M.— The  court  may  require  that 
the  summary  of  the  plan  and  the  disclosure 
statement  employ  a  standard  form  approved 
by  the  court. 

"}  1024.  Modification  of  plan  before  confirma- 
tion 

"(a)  In  General —A  debtor  may  modify  a 
plan  at  any  time  before  confirmation  but 
may  not  modify  the  plan  so  that  the  plan  as 
modified  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  1022. 

"(b)  Effect.— After  a  debtor  files  a  modi- 
fication under  this  section,  the  plan  as  modi- 
fied becomes  the  plan. 

"'(c)  Acceptance.— A  holder  of  a  secured 
claim  that  has  accepted  or  rejected  a  plan  is 
deemed  to  have  accepted  or  rejected,  as  the 
case  may  be.  the  plan  as  modified,  unless — 

"•(1)  the  modification  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  rights  of  the  holder  under  the  plan  be- 
fore modification;  and 

•'(2)  the  holder  changes  the  holder's  pre- 
vious acceptance  or  rejection. 
'i  1025.  Confirmation  hearing 

"(a)  Hearing.— After  expedited  notice,  the 
court  shall  hold  a  hearing  on  confirmation  of 
the  plan. 

"(b)  Objection  to  Confirma-hon.- a  party 
in  interest,  the  trustee,  or  the  United  States 


trustee  may  object  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  plan. 

"(c)  Objection  to  Disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion.— A  party  in  interest,  the  trustee,  or  the 
United  States  trustee  may  object  to  the  dis- 
closure of  information  that  is  required  to  be 
disclosed  under  section  1023. 

"(d)  Conclusion  of  Hearing.— Except  for 
cause,  the  hearing  shall  be  concluded  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  filing  of  the  plan. 

"i  1026.  Confirmation  of  plan 

"(a)  Criteria.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  the  court  shall  confirm  a  plan 
if— 

"(1)  the  plan  complies  with  all  applicable 
provisions  of  this  title: 

"(2)  any  fee.  charge,  or  amount  required 
under  chapter  123  of  title  28.  or  by  the  plan, 
to  be  paid  before  confirmation,  has  been 
paid; 

"(3)  the  plan  has  been  proposed  in  good 
faith  and  not  by  any  means  forbidden  by  law; 

"(4)  the  value  of  property  to  be  distributed 
under  the  plan  on  account  of  each  unsecured 
claim,  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  plan,  is 
not  less  than  the  amount  that  would  be  paid 
on  the  claim  if  the  estate  of  the  debtor  were 
to  be  liquidated  under  chapter  7  on  that 
date; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  each  allowed  secured 
claim  provided  for  by  the  plan — 

"(A)  the  holder  of  the  claim  has  accepted 
the  plan; 

"(B)(i)  the  plan  provides  that  the  holder  of 
the  claim  will  retain  the  lien  securing  the 
claim;  and 

"(ii)  the  value  of  property  to  be  distributed 
by  the  trustee  or  the  debtor  under  the  plan 
on  account  of  the  claim,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  plan,  is  not  less  than  the  allowed 
amount  of  the  claim;  or 

"(C)  the  debtor  surrenders  the  property  se- 
curing the  claim  to  the  holder; 

"(6)  the  debtor  will  be  able  to  make  all 
payments  under  the  plan  and  to  comply  with 
the  plan; 

"(7)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  holder  of 
a  claim  has  agreed  to  a  different  treatment 
of  the  claim,  the  plan  provides  that— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  a  claim  of  a  kind  de- 
scribed in  section  507(a)  (1)  or  (2),  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  plan,  the  holder  of  the 
claim  will  receive  on  account  of  the  claim 
cash  equal  to  the  allowed  amount  of  the 
claim; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  class  of  claims  of  a 
kind  described  in  section  507(a)  (3),  (4),  (5),  or 
(6).  each  holder  of  a  claim  of  the  class  will 
receive  cash  or  deferred  cash  payments  of  a 
value,  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the  plan, 
equal  to  the  allowed  amount  of  such  claims; 
and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  a  claim  of  a  kind  de- 
scribed in  section  507(a)(7).  the  holder  of  the 
claim  will  receive  on  account  of  the  claim 
deferred  cash  payments,  over  a  period  ending 
on  the  later  of— 

"(i)  the  date  of  termination  of  the  plan;  or 

"(ii)  the  date  that  is  6  years  after  the  date 
of  assessment  of  the  claim, 
of  a  value,  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
plan,   equal   to  the  allowed  amount  of  the 
claim;  and 

"(8)  confirmation  of  the  plan  is  not  likely 
to  be  followed  by  the  liquidation  or  the  need 
for  further  financial  reorganization  of  the 
debtor  or  any  successor  to  the  debtor  under 
the  plan,  unless  liquidation  or  reorganiza- 
tion is  proposed  in  the  plan. 

"•(b)  Confirmation  Notwithstanding  Non- 
CONFOR.MANCE  OR  OBJECTION.— If  the  trustee 
or  the  holder  of  an  allowed  unsecured  claim 
objects  to  the  confirmation  of  the  plan,  the 


court  may  not  approve  the  plan  unless,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  plan— 

••(1)  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  distrib- 
uted under  the  plan  on  account  of  the  claim 
is  not  less  than  the  amount  of  the  claim;  or 

"(2)  the  plan  provides  that  all  of  the  debt- 
or's projected  disposable  income  to  be  re- 
ceived in  the  3-year  period,  or  such  longer 
period  as  the  court  may  approve  under  sec- 
tion 1022(c).  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  first  payment  is  due  under  the  plan,  will 
be  applied  to  make  payments  under  the  plan, 
"i  1027.  PaymenU 

"(a)  Retention  by  Trustee.— Payments 
and  funds  received  by  the  trustee  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  trustee  until  confirmation  or 
denial  of  confirmation  of  a  plan. 

"(b)  Distribution  Following  Confirma- 
tion.—If  a  plan  is  confirmed,  the  trustee 
shall  distribute  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
payments  and  funds  retained  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a). 

•(c)  Return  Following  Nonconfirma- 
TION.— If  a  plan  is  not  confirmed,  the  trustee 
shall  return  any  payments  and  funds  re- 
tained pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  after  de- 
ducting— 

"(1)  any  unpaid  claim  allowed  under  sec- 
tion 503(b);  and 

"(2)  if  a  standing  trustee  is  serving  in  the 
case,  the  percentage  fixed  for  the  standing 
trustee  under  section  1003. 

"(d)  Payments  Preceding  Payments  to 
Creditors.— Before  or  at  the  time  of  each 
payment  to  creditors  under  the  plan,  there 
shall  be  paid — 

"(1)  any  unpaid  claim  of  a  kind  described 
in  section  507(a)(1);  and 

"(2)  if  a  standing  trustee  is  serving  in  the 
case,  the  percentage  fee  fixed  for  such  stand- 
ing trustee  under  section  1003. 

"(e)  Payments  to  CREorroRs. —Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  the  plan  or  in  the 
order  confirming  the  plan,  the  trustee  shall 
make  payments  to  creditors  under  the  plan. 
"i  1028.  Effect  of  confirmation 

"(a)  Persons  Bound.— Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d)  (2)  and  (3).  a  confirmed  plan 
binds  the  debtor,  any  entity  issuing  securi- 
ties under  the  plan,  any  entity  acquiring 
property  under  the  plan,  and  any  creditor, 
equity  security  holder,  or  general  partner  of 
the  debtor,  whether  or  not  the  claim  or  in- 
terest of  such  creditor,  equity  security  hold- 
er, or  general  partner  is  impaired  under  the 
plan  and  whether  or  not  such  creditor,  eq- 
uity security  holder,  or  general  partner  has 
accepted  the  plan. 

"(b)  Vesting  of  Property.— Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  the  plan  or  order  confirm- 
ing the  plan,  the  confirmation  of  a  plan  vests 
all  of  the  property  of  the  estate  in  the  debt- 
or. 

"(c)  Freedom  of  Property'  From  Claims 
AND  Interests.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)  (2)  and  (3).  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  the  plan  or  in  the  order  con- 
firming the  plan,  after  confirmation  of  a 
plan,  the  property  dealt  with  by  the  plan  is 
free  and  clear  of  all  claims  and  interests  of 
creditors,  equity  security  holders,  and  gen- 
eral partners  of  the  debtor. 

"(d)  Discharge  of  Debtor — 

'(1)  On  coMPLE-noN  OF  payments.- As  soon 
as  practicable  after  completion  by  the  debtor 
of  all  payments  under  the  plan,  other  than 
payments  to  holders  of  allowed  claims  pro- 
vided for  under  section  1022(b)  (5)  or  (9).  un- 
less the  court  approves  a  written  waiver  of 
discharge  executed  by  the  debtor  after  the 
order  for  relief  under  this  chapter,  the  court 
shall  grant  the  debtor  a  discharge  of  all 
debts  provided  for  by  the  plan  allowed  under 
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section  503  or  disallowed  under  section  502, 
except  any  debt— 

"(A)  provided  for  under  section  1022(b)  (5) 
or  (9):  or 

"(B)  of  the  kind  specified  in  section  523(a). 

••(2)  When  payments  are  not  completed.— 
At  any  lime  after  the  confirmation  of  the 
plan  and  after  notice  and  a  hearing,  the 
court  may  grant  a  discharge  to  a  debtor  that 
has  not  completed  payments  under  the  plan 
if— 

"(A)  the  debtor's  failure  to  complete  such 
payments  is  due  to  circumstances  for  which 
the  debtor  should  not  be  justly  held  account- 
able; 

"(B)  the  value,  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  plan,  of  property  actually  distributed 
under  the  plan  on  account  of  each  allowed 
secured  claim  is  not  less  than  the  amount 
that  would  have  been  paid  on  the  claim  if  the 
estate  of  the  debtor  had  been  liquidated 
under  chapter  7  on  that  date;  and 

"(C)  modification  of  the  plan  under  section 
1029  is  not  practicable. 

"(3)  Effect.- A  discharge  granted  under 
paragraph  (2)  discharges  the  debtor  from  all 
unsecured  debts  provided  for  by  the  plan  or 
disallowed  under  section  502,  except  any 
debt^ 

"(A)  provided  for  under  section  1022(b)  (5) 
or  (9);  or 

"(B)  of  a  kind  specified  in  section  523(a). 

"(4)  Revocation— On  request  of  a  party  in 
interest  made  before  the  date  that  is  1  year 
after  the  date  on  which  a  discharge  under 
this  section  is  granted,  and  after  notice  and 
hearing,  the  court  may  revoke  the  discharge 
if— 

"(A)  the  discharge  was  obtained  by  the 
debtor  through  fraud;  and 

■•(B)  the  requesting  party  did  not  know  of 
the  fraud  until  after  the  discharge  was 
granted. 

■(e)  Termination  of  Services  of  Trust- 
ee.—After  the  debtor  is  granted  a  discharge, 
the  court  shall  terminate  the  services  of  any 
trustee  serving  in  the  case. 
"i  1029.  Modification  of  plan  after  confirma- 
tion 

■■(a)  In  General.— At  any  time  after  con- 
firmation of  a  plan  but  before  the  comple- 
tion of  payments  under  the  plan,  the  plan 
may  be  modified,  on  request  of  the  debtor, 
the  trustee,  or  the  holder  of  any  allowed  un- 
secured claim,  to— 

"(1)  increase  or  reduce  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments of  claims  of  a  particular  class  pro- 
vided for  by  the  plan; 

■•(2)  extend  or  reduce  the  time  for  such 
payments;  or 

■■(3)  alter  the  amount  of  the  distribution  to 
a  creditor  whose  claim  is  provided  for  by  the 
plan  to  the  extent  necessary  to  take  account 
of  any  payment  of  the  claim  other  than 
under  the  plan. 

■•(b)     APPLICABILITY     OF     REQUIREMENTS.— 

Sections  1022  (a)  and  (b)  and  1024  and  the  re- 
quirements of  section  1025(a)  apply  to  a 
modification  under  subsection  (a). 

■(c)  LIMITATION.— A  plan  modified  under 
subsection  (a)  may  not  provide  for  payments 
over  a  period  that  expires  after  3  years  after 
the  date  on  which  the  first  payment  under 
the  original  confirmed  plan  was  due,  unless 
the  court,  for  cause,  approves  a  longer  pe- 
riod, but  the  court  may  not  approve  a  period 
that  expires  after  5  years  after  that  date. 

■■(d)  Report.— Not  later  than  60  days  after 
each  anniversary  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
plan,  the  trustee  shall  file  a  report  with  the 
court,  and  serve  a  copy  on  all  creditors  re- 
questing service  of  a  copy  of  the  report,  set- 
ting forth— 

••(1)  the  amount  of  distributions  made  to 
creditors  during  the  preceding  year; 


•■(2)  a  description  of  the  debtor's  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  plan  during 
the  preceding  year; 

•■(3)  a  description  of  the  debtor's  disposable 
income  in  relation  to  the  continued  ability 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  confirmed 
plan;  and 

•■(4)  any  modifications  to  the  plan  that  are 
necessary  to  ensure  the  reorganization  of  the 
debtor  and  the  payment  to  creditors  of  all 
disposal  income. 

"{  1030.  Revocation  of  order  of  confirmation 

"(a)  REvocA'noN  for  Fraud— On  request 
of  a  party  in  Interest  at  any  time  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  entry  of  an  order 
of  confirmation  under  section  1028,  and  after 
notice  and  a  hearing,  the  court  may  revoke 
the  order  if  the  order  was  procured  by  fraud. 

•(b)  Disposition  of  Case  after  Revoca- 
tion.—If  the  court  revokes  an  order  of  con- 
firmation under  subsection  (a),  the  court 
shall  dispose  of  the  case  under  section  1007, 
unless,  within  a  time  fixed  by  the  court,  the 
debtor  proposes  and  the  court  confirms  a 
modification  of  the  plan  under  section  1029.". 
(d)  TECHNICAL  Amendments.— 

(1)  Table  of  chapters  in  title  u.  united 
STATES  code— Title  11.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  in  the  table  of  chapters  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  9  the 
following  new  item: 

"10.  Small  Buaineaaea  1001". 

(2)  Cross-references  in  title  ii.  united 
STATES  CODE.— Title  11.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  section  321(a)  by  inserting  "10." 
after  "7."  each  place  it  appears; 

(B)  in  section  322(a)  by  inserting  ■1005  " 
after  -703.  "; 

(C)  in  section  326(b)— 

(i)  by  striking  '12  or  13"  and  inserting  "10. 
12.  or  13  ";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  ••1202(a)  or  1302(a)"  and  in- 
serting  "1005.  1202(a),  or  1302(a)"; 

(D)  in  section  327— 

(i)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "lOOS." 
after  •721,";  and 

(ii)  in  subsection  (c)  by  inserting  "lO," 
after  '•7,  "; 

(E)  in  section  329(b)(1)(B)  by  inserting  -lO.  " 
after  ••chapter"; 

(F)  in  section  330(c)  by  striking  "12  or  13" 
and  Inserting  ••10,  12.  or  13"; 

(G)  in  section  346— 

(i)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  •10."  after 
■7."; 

(ii)  in  subsection  (g)(1)(C)  by  striking  '11 
or  12"  and  inserting  ••10.  11,  or  12";  and 

(iii)  in  subsection  (i)(l)  by  inserting  ••lO,'^ 
after  ••7."; 

(H)  in  section  347— 

(i)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(I)  by  inserting  ■1027."  after  "726.";  and 

(II)  by  inserting  ••10,"  after  ••7,'^;  and 
(ii)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(I)  by  inserting  •10,"  after  •9.";  and 

(II)  by  inserting  ■1026. '"  after  ••943(b),"; 
(I)  in  section  348— 

(i)  in  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (e)  by  insert- 
ing ••1009,"  after  ••706,"  each  place  it  appears; 
and 

(ii)  in  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  •1009,  " 
after  'section"; 

(J)  in  section  362(cM2)(C)  by  inserting  'lO," 
after  ■■9.": 

(K)  in  section  363— 

(i)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  Inserting  "1006." 
after  •721.";  and 

(ii)  in  subsection  (1)  by  inserting  ••10." 
after  '•chapter^'; 

(L)  in  section  364(a)  by  Inserting  ••1006. 
10O7."  after  •721."; 

(M)  in  section  365— 


(i)  in  subsections  (d)(2)  and  (g)  (1)  and  (2) 
by  inserting  •10."  after  ■9,"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(ii)  in  subsection  (g)(2)  (A)  and  (B)  by  in- 
serting •1009,  "  after  'section  "  each  place  it 
appears; 

(N)  in  section  502(g)  by  inserting  "10." 
after  ••9,"; 

(0)  in  section  523(a)  by  inserting  '•1028(d),'" 
after  ••727.""; 

(P)  in  section  524— 

(i)  in  subsections  (a)(1),  (c)(1).  and  (d)  by 
inserting  ••1028(d).'  after  •727."  each  place  it 
appears;  and 

(ii)  in  subsection  (a)(3)  by  inserting 
■•1028(d).'  after  "523."; 

(Q)  in  section  546(a)(1)  by  inserting  "1005," 
after  "702.  "; 

(R)  in  section  557(d)(3)  by  inserting  "1005,  " 
after  '703,  "; 

(S)  in  section  706— 

(i)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(1)  by  inserting  ••lO,"  before  "11,";  and 

(II)  by  inserting  ••1009,"  after  "•section""; 
and 

(ii)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "12  or  13  " 
and  inserting  •'lO,  12,  or  13"; 

(T)  in  section  726(b)  by  inserting  "1009,"" 
after  "chapter  under  section"; 

(U)  in  section  1106(a)(5)  by  inserting  "10," 
after  ••7,^"; 

(V)  in  section  1306<a)  (1)  and  (2)  by  insert- 
ing "10,"  after  "7,"  each  place  it  appears; 
and 

(W)  in  section  1307— 

(i)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "1009,  " 
after  "^oe,"; 

(ii)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  ••!!  or  12"" 
and  inserting  '"10,  11,  or  12'";  and 

(iii)  in  subsection  (e)  by  inserting  "10,"" 
after  ••7,". 

(3)  Bankruptcy  rules— The  rules  pre- 
scribed under  section  2075  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  cases 
filed  under  chapter  10  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act. 

(4)  Amendment  of  title  28,  united  states 
CODE— Title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  section  157(b)(2)(B)  by  inserting  •10."' 
after  "chapter^"; 

(B)  in  -section  586— 
(i)  in  subsection  (a) — 
(I)  in  paragraph  (1)(C) — 

(aa)  by  striking  •12  and  13"  and  inserting 
■10,  12,  and  13";  and 

(bb)  by  inserting  •1025,  1029,"  after  "sec- 
tions'"; and 

(!I)  in  paragraph  (3)  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "10,'" 
after  ••7,'"; 

(C)  in  subsections  (b).  (d),  and  (e)  by  strik- 
ing ■■12  or  13""  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting "lO.  12.  or  13";  and 

(D)  in  section  1930(a)— 

(i)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (5). 
and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7).  re- 
spectively; and 

(ii)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•■(3)  For  a  case  commenced  under  chapter 
10  of  title  11,  J600.". 

(5)  Amendment  of  the  bankruptcy  judges, 
united  states  trustees,  and  family  farm- 
ER bankruptcy  ACT  OF  1986 —Section  302  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Judges,  United  States  Trust- 
ees, and  Family  Farmer  Bankruptcy  Act  of 
1986  (100  Stat.  3119)  is  amended  in  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  by  inserting  ■lO,""  after  "•7.'"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(e)  AppLicA-noN  OF  Chapter  10  of  Title 
11.— 


(1)  Selection  of  demonstration  dis- 
tricts.—Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  shall— 

(A)  select  8  judicial  districts  in  which 
chapter  10  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  effective  for  a  period  of  3  yeajrs;  and 

(B)  identify  those  districts  by  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(2)  Effective  period.— Chapter  10  of  title 
11,  United  States  Code,  shall  become  effec- 
tive only  in  the  8  judicial  districts  selected 
under  paragraph  (1),  beginning  on  the  date 
that  is  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  on  the  date  that  is  3 
years  after  that  date. 

(3)  Repeal.— (A)  Chapter  10  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed  on  the  date 
that  is  3  years  after  the  date  that  is  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  All 
cases  commenced  or  pending  under  that 
chapter  and  all  matters  and  proceedings  in 
or  relating  to  those  cases  shall  be  conducted 
and  determined  under  that  chapter  as  if  the 
chapter  had  not  been  repealed.  The  sub- 
stantive rights  of  parties  in  connection  with 
those  cases,  matters,  and  proceedings  as  if 
the  chapter  had  not  been  repealed. 

(B)  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  prepare 
and  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively,  not  later  than 
90  days  before  the  repeal  date  described  in 
subparagraph  (A),  legislation  proposing  such 
technical  amendments  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  at  that  time  in  view  of  the  re- 
peal made  by  subparagraph  (A). 

SEC.  202.  SINGLE  ASSET  REAL  ESTATE. 

(a)  Definition.— Section  101  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
in  its  proper  alphabetical  position  the  fol- 
lowing new  definition: 

••  'single  asset  real  estate"  means  real 
property  constituting  a  single  property  or 
project,  other  than  residential  real  property 
with  fewer  than  4  residential  units,  which 
generates  substantially  all  of  the  gross  in- 
come of  a  debtor  and  on  which  no  substantial 
business  is  being  conducted  by  a  debtor  other 
than  the  business  of  operating  the  real  prop- 
erty and  activities  incidental  thereto."'. 

(b)  Automatic  Stay.— Section  362  of  title 
11,  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  a  stay  of  an  act  against 
single  asset  real  estate  under  subsection  (a), 
by  a  creditor  whose  claim  is  secured  by  an 
interest  in  such  real  estate,  unless,  not  later 
than  the  date  that  is  90  days  after  the  entry 
of  the  order  for  relief  (or  such  later  date  as 
the  court  may  determine  for  cause  by  order 
entered  within  that  90-day  period) — 

"(A)  the  debtor  has  filed  a  plan  of  reorga- 
nization that  has  a  reasonable  possibility  of 
being  confirmed  within  a  reasonable  time;  or 

••(B)  the  debtor  has  commenced  monthly 
payments  to  each  creditor  whose  claim  is  se- 
cured by  such  real  estate,  which  payments 
are  in  an  amount  equal  to  interest  at  a  cur- 
rent fair  market  rate  on  the  value  of  the 
creditor's  interest  in  the  real  estate."';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

••(i)(l)  Upon  request  of  a  creditor  whose 
claim  is  secured  by  an  interest  in  single 
asset  real  estate,  if  the  interest  has  more 


than  de  minimis  value,  the  court  shall  issue 
an  order  granting  limited  relief  from  the 
stay  provided  under  subsection  (a)  to  permit 
the  creditor  to  continue  a  foreclosure  pro- 
ceeding commenced  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  case  up  to,  but  not  including, 
the  point  of  sale. 

•'(2)  An  order  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
issue  before  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the 
date  of  entry  of  the  order  for  relief,  but 
thereafter  shall  issue  promptly  after  such  a 
request. 

■•(3)  A  hearing  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
granting  of  relief  under  paragraph  (1)  unless 
the  debtor  files  an  objection  to  the  request 
and  shows  the  court  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances requiring  such  a  hearing,". 

SEC.  203.  AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT,  VESSELS,  AND 
ROLLING  STOCK  EQUIPIWENT. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  1110.— Section 
1110  of  title  11.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"{1110.  Aircraft  equipment  and  veaaels 

••(a)(1)  The  right  of  a  secured  party  with  a 
security  interest  in  equipment  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  of  a  lessor  or  conditional 
vendor  of  such  equipment  to  take  possession 
of  such  equipment  in  compliance  with  a  se- 
curity agreement,  lease,  or  conditional  sale 
contract  is  not  affected  by  section  362  or  363 
or  by  any  power  of  the  court  to  enjoin  the 
taking  of  possession  unless — 

■•(A)  before  the  date  that  is  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  order  for  relief  under  this 
chapter,  the  trustee,  subject  to  the  courfs 
approval,  agrees  to  perform  all  obligations  of 
the  debtor  that  become  due  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  order  under  such  security  agree- 
ment, lease,  or  conditional  sale  contract;  and 

"(B)  any  default,  other  than  a  default  of  a 
kind  specified  in  section  365(b)(2).  under  such 
security  agreement,  lease,  or  conditional 
sale  contract — 

"(i)  that  occurs  before  the  date  of  the  order 
is  cured  before  the  expiration  of  such  60-day 
period;  and 

"(ii)  that  occurs  after  the  date  of  the  order 
is  cured  before  the  later  of— 

••(I)  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  default;  or 

••(II)  the  expiration  of  such  60-day  period. 

"(2)  Equipment  is  described  in  this  para- 
graph if  it  is — 

"(A)  an  aircraft,  aircraft  engine,  propeller, 
appliance,  or  spare  part  (as  defined  in  section 
101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  App.  1301))  that  is  subject  to  a  secu- 
rity interest  granted  by.  leased  to,  or  condi- 
tionally sold  to  a  debtor  that  is  an  air  car- 
rier (as  defined  in  section  101  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1301));  or 

•'(B)  a  documented  vessel  (as  defined  in 
section  30101(1)  of  title  46,  United  States 
Code)  that  is  subject  to  a  security  interest 
granted  by,  leased  to,  or  conditionally  sold 
to  a  debtor  that  is  a  water  carrier  that  holds 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity or  permit  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  to  a  secured 
party,  lessor,  or  conditional  vendor  acting  in 
its  own  behalf  or  acting  as  trustee  or  other- 
wise in  behalf  of  another  party. 

••(b)  The  trustee  and  the  secured  party,  les- 
sor, or  conditional  vendor  whose  right  to 
take  possession  is  protected  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  agree,  subject  to  the  court's 
approval,  to  extend  the  60-day  period  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)(1). 

••(0)  If  the  trustee  makes  an  agreement  of 
the  kind  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A) 
with  respect  to  a  security  agreement,  lease, 
or  conditional  sale  contract,  any  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  by  the  secured  party,  les- 


sor, or  conditional  vendor  to  remedy  the  fail- 
ure of  the  trustee  to  perform  the  obligations 
of  the  estate  to  maintain  or  return  equip- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  security  agree- 
ment, lease,  or  conditional  sale  contract  con- 
stitute administrative  expenses  under  sec- 
tion 503(b)(1)(A). 

"(d)  With  respect  to  equipment  first  placed 
in  service  on  or  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  for  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  'lease'  includes  any  written 
agreement  with  respect  to  which  the  lessor 
and  the  debtor,  as  lessee,  have  expressed  in 
the  agreement  or  in  a  substantially  contem- 
poraneous writing  that  the  agreement  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  lease  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'security  interest'  means  a 
purchase-money  equipment  security  inter- 
est."'. 

(b)  Amendment  of  Section  1168— Section 
1168  of  title  11.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"{1168.  RoUinc  stock  equipment 

"(a)(1)  The  right  of  a  secured  party  with  a 
security  interest  in  or  of  a  lessor  or  condi- 
tional vendor  of  equipment  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  to  take  possession  of  such 
equipment  in  compliance  with  an  equipment 
security  agreement,  lease,  or  conditional 
sale  contract  is  not  affected  by  section  362  or 
363  or  by  any  power  of  the  court  to  enjoin  the 
taking  of  possession,  unless — 

"(A)  before  the  date  that  is  60  days  after 
the  date  of  commencement  of  a  case  under 
this  chapter,  the  trustee,  subject  to  the 
court's  approval,  agrees  to  perform  all  obli- 
gations of  the  debtor  that  become  due  on  or 
after  the  date  of  commencement  of  the  case 
under  such  security  agreement,  lease,  or  con- 
ditional sale  contract;  and 

"(B)  any  default,  other  than  a  default  of  a 
kind  described  in  section  365(bK2),  under 
such  security  agreement,  lease,  or  condi- 
tional sale  contract — 

••(i)  that  occurs  before  the  date  of  com- 
mencement of  the  case  and  is  an  event  of  de- 
fault therewith  is  cured  before  the  expiration 
of  such  60-day  period;  and 

"(ii)  that  occurs  or  becomes  an  event  of  de- 
fault after  the  date  of  commencement  of  the 
case  is  cured  before  the  later  of— 

••(I)  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  default  or  event  of  default;  or 

••(II)  the  expiration  of  such  60-day  period. 

•■(2)  Equipment  is  described  in  this  para- 
graph if  it  is  rolling  stock  equipment  or  ac- 
cessories used  on  such  equipment,  including 
superstructures  and  racks,  that  is  subject  to 
a  security  interest  granted  by,  leased  to,  or 
conditionally  sold  to  the  debtor. 

'•(3)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  to  a  secured 
party,  lessor,  or  conditional  vendor  acting  in 
its  owm  behalf  or  acting  as  trustee  or  other- 
wise in  behalf  of  another  party. 

••(b)  The  trustee  and  the  secured  party,  les- 
sor, or  conditional  vendor  whose  right  to 
take  possession  is  protected  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  agree,  subject  to  the  court's 
approval,  to  extend  the  60-day  period  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)(1). 

'•(c)  If  the  trustee  makes  an  agreement  of 
the  kind  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A) 
with  respect  to  a  security  agreement,  lease, 
or  conditional  sale  contract,  any  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  by  the  secured  party,  les- 
sor, or  conditional  vendor  to  remedy  the  fail- 
ure of  the  trustee  to  perform  the  obligations 
of  the  estate  to  maintain  or  return  equip- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  security  agree- 
ment, lease,  or  conditional  sale  contract  con- 
stitute administrative  expenses  under  sec- 
tion 503(b)(1)(A). 
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"(d)  With  respect  to  equipment  first  placed 
in  service  on  or  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  for  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  "lease"  includes  any  written 
agreement  with  respect  to  which  the  lessor 
and  the  debtor,  as  lessee,  have  expressed  in 
the  agreement  or  in  a  substantially  contem- 
poraneous writing  that  the  agreement  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  lease  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes:  and 

•■(2)  the  term  'security  interest"  means  a 
purchase-money  equipment  security  inter- 
est."". 

(c)  Application  of  amendments.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  amendment  of  sec- 
tions 1110(a)  and  1168(a)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
shall  not  apply  to  cases  commenced  under 
title  11.  United  States  Code,  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Placement  in  service— The  amend- 
ment of  section  1168(a)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  made  by  subsection  (b)  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  equipment  that  is 
first  placed  in  service  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  including  rolling  stock 
equipment  that  is  substantially  rebuilt  after 
that  date  and  accessories  used  on  such  equip- 
ment. 

SEC.  204.  UNEXPntEa)  LEASES  OF  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY  IN  CHAPTER  1 1  CASES. 

Section  365  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting 
after  '"real  property"  the  following:  ""and.  in 
a  case  under  chapter  11.  under  an  unexpired 
lease  of  personal  property"". 

SEC.  205.  PROTECTION  OF  ASSIGNEES  OF  EXECU- 
TORY CONTRACTS  AND  UNEXPIRED 
LEASES  APPROVED  BY  COURT 
ORDER  IN  CASES  REVERSED  ON  AP- 
PEAL. 

Section  365  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

■"(p)  The  reversal  or  modification  on  appeal 
of  an  authorization  under  this  section  of  an 
assignment  of  an  executory  contract  or 
unexpired  lease  does  not  affect  the  validity 
of  the  assignment  to  an  entity  that  obtained 
the  assignment  in  good  faith,  whether  or  not 
the  entity  knew  of  the  pendency  of  the  ap- 
peal, unless  the  authorization  and  the  as- 
signment were  stayed  pending  appeal."". 
sec.  206.  protection  of  security  interest 
in  post- petition  rents. 

Post-petition  Effect  of  Security  Inter- 
est.—Section  552(b)  of  title  U.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l)""  after  "(b)"'; 

(2)  by  striking  "rents,"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears: and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  363. 
506(c).  522.  544.  545.  547.  and  548.  if— 

"(i)  the  debtor  and  an  entity  entered  into 
a  security  a^eement  that  was  duly  recorded 
in  the  public  records  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  case:  and 

"'(ii)  the  security  interest  created  by  the 
security  agreement  extends  to  property  of 
the  debtor  acquired  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  case  and  to  rents  or  fees, 
charges,  accounts  or  other  payments  for  the 
use  or  occupancy  of  rooms  and  other  public 
facilities  in  hotels,  motels  or  other  lodging 
properties  of  such  property  and  has  been 
duly  recorded  in  the  public  record, 
the  security  interest  extends  to  the  rents  or 
fees,  charges,  accounts,  or  other  payments 
acquired  by  the  estate  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  case  to  the  extent  provided  in 
the  security  a^eement.  whether  or  not  the 


security  interest  in  such  rents,  fees,  charges, 
accounts  or  other  payments  is  perfected 
under  applicable  nonbankruptcy  law.  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  court,  after  notice  and 
a  bearing  and  based  on  the  equities  of  the 
case,  orders  otherwise."'. 

"(B)  If  a  security  interest  extends  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  rents  acquired  by  the  es- 
tate after  the  commencement  of  the  case, 
the  security  interest  in  such  rents  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  perfected  for  the  purpose  of 
section  544(a)."". 

(b)  Use  Sale,  or  Lease  of  Property.— 
Section  363(a)  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting:  "and  the  fees, 
charges,  accounts  or  other  payments  for  the 
use  or  occupancy  of  rooms  and  other  public 
facilities  in  hotels,  motels,  or  other  lodging 
properties'"  after  "property". 

SEC.  207.  ANTI-AUENA'nON. 

(a)  Altomatic  Stay.— Section  362(b)  of 
title  11,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
section  501(a),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(16): 

(2)  by  adding  '"or"'  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(17);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

""(18)  under  subsection  (a),  of  withholding 
of  income  from  a  debtor's  wages  and  collec- 
tion of  amounts  withheld,  pursuant  to  the 
debtor's  agreement  authorizing  such  with- 
holding and  collection  for  the  benefit  of  a 
pension,  profit  sharing,  stock  bonus,  or  other 
plan  qualified  under  section  401(a),  403(a), 
403(b),  or  408(k»,  or  457  or  a  governmental 
plan  under  414(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  em- 
ployer of  the  debtor,  or  an  affiliate,  succes- 
sor or  predecessor  of  such  employer,  to  the 
extent  that  the  amounts  withheld  and  col- 
lected are  used  solely  for  payments  relating 
to  a  loan  from  the  plan  that  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  section  404  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 
U.S.C.  1108(bMl))  or.  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
from  the  Thrift  Savings  Plan  described  in 
subchapter  III  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
that  satisfies  the  requirements  of  section 
8433(i)of  that  title.  ". 

(b)  Exceptions  to  Discharge.— Subsection 
523(a)  of  title  11.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  -or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(11): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  and  inserting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(13)  owed  to  a  pension,  profitsharing. 
stock  bonus,  or  other  plan  qualified  under 
section  401(a),  403(a).  403(b).  408(k)  or  a  gov- 
ernmental plan  under  414(d)  or  457  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  pursuant  to  a 
loan  permitted  under  section  404  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (29  U.S.C.  1108(b)(1))  or  pursuant  to  a 
loan  from  the  Thrift  Savings  Plan  described 
in  subchapter  III  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  that  satisfies  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 8433(1)  of  that  title."". 

(c)  Property  of  the  Estate.— Subsection 
541(c)  of  title  11.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  assets 
and  benefits  accumulated  for  the  benefits  of 
a  debtor  pursuant  to  a  pension, 
profitsharing,  stock  bonus,  or  other  plan 
qualified  under  section  401(a),  403(a),  403(b), 
or  408(k),  or  a  governmental  plan  under 
414(d),  or  457  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1966  and  any  rights  of  debtor  to  such  assets 


or  benefits  shall  be  excluded  from  the  prop- 
erty of  the  estate. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply  to 
plan  assets  or  benefits  attributable  to  con- 
tributions of  the  debtor  to  the  extent  that 
such  contributions  were  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
plicable limits  on  such  contributions  under 
section  401(k),  401(m),  or  415  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986.". 

(d)  Plan  Contents.— Section  1322  of  title 
11,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  plan  may  not  materially  alter  the 
terms  of  a  loan  described  in  section 
362(b)(18).". 

(e)  Plan  Confirmation.— Section  1325  of 
title  11,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(2)  by  striking  "debtor 
and""  and  inserting  "debtor  (not  including  in- 
come that  is  withheld  from  the  debtor's 
wages  for  the  purposes  stated  in  section 
362(b)(18))and";and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)  by  striking  "income 
to"  and  inserting  ""income  (except  income 
that  is  withheld  from  a  debtor"s  wages  for 
the  purposes  stated  in  section  362(b)(18)  after 
confirmation  of  a  plan)  to". 

SEC.  208.  EXEMPTION. 

Section  109(b)(2)  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  ""home- 
stead association"  the  following:  '"a  small 
business  investment  company  licensed  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  under 
section  301  (c)  or  (d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  (15  U.S.C.  681  (c)  and 
(d))."". 

SEC.  209.  indenture  TRUSTEE  COMPENSATION. 

Section  503(b)  of  title  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D)  and 
(E)  as  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F),  respec- 
tively; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  an  indenture  trustee;'";  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (E),  as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "an  indenture 
trustee,"";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  "for  serv- 
ices rendered  by  an  indenture  trustee  in 
making  a  subsUntial  contribution  in  a  case 
under  chapter  9  or  11  of  this  title"  and  in- 
serting "for  necessary  services'". 

SEC.  210.  PAYMENT  OF  FEDERAL  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE TAXES  WITH  BORROWED 
FUNDS, 

Section  523(a)  of  title  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(11); 

(2)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(12);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(13)  incurred  to  obuin  funds  with  which 
to  pay  a  Ux  imposed  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986.  ". 
SEC.  211.  RETURN  OF  GOODS. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Avoiding  Powers.— Sec- 
tion 546  of  title  U.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  NotwithsUnding  the  rights  and  pow- 
ers of  a  trustee  under  sections  544(a),  545,  547, 
549,  and  553,  if  the  court  determines,  after 
notice  and  a  hearing,  that  a  return  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  estate,  the  debtor,  with 
the  consent  of  a  creditor,  may  return  goods 
shipped  to  the  debtor  by  the  creditor  before 
the  commencement  of  the  case,  and  the  cred- 
itor may  offset  the  value  of  such  goods 
against  any  claim  of  the  creditor  against  the 
debtor  that  arose  before  the  commencement 
of  the  case."'. 
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(b)  Setoff.— Section  553(b)(1)  is  amended 
by  inserting  ■•546(h)."  after   "365(h)(2).". 
SEC.  212.  EXCEPTION  TO  DISCHARGE. 

Section  523(a)(2)  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "forty"  and  in- 
serting "60". 

SEC.  213.  PROCEEDS  OF  MONEY  ORDER  AGREE- 
MENTS. 

Section  541(b)  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"'  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  ■;  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  any  interest  in  cash  or  cash  equiva- 
lents that  constitute  proceeds  of  a  sale  by 
the  debtor  of  a  money  order  that  is  made— 

"(A)  on  or  after  the  date  that  is  14  days 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  petition  is 
filed;  and 

""(B)  under  an  agreement  with  a  money 
order  issuer  that  prohibits  the  commingling 
of  such  proceeds  with  property  of  the  debtor 
(notwithstanding  that,  contrary  to  the 
agreement,  the  proceeds  may  have  been  com- 
mingled with  property  of  the  debtor), 
unless  the  money  order  issuer  had  not  taken 
action,  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  petition,  to 
require  compliance  with  the  prohibition.". 
SEC.  2U.  LIMITA'nON  ON  LIABILITY  OF  NON- 
INSIDER  TRANSFEREE  FOR  AVOIDED 
TRANSFER. 

Section  550  of  title  11.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d),  and  (e)  as  subsections  (o.  (d).  (e).  and  (f). 
respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  trustee  may  recover  under  sub- 
section (a)  a  transfer  avoided  under  section 
547(b)  from  a  first  transferee  or  an  imme- 
diate or  mediate  transferee  of  a  first  trans- 
feree only  to  the  extent  that — 

"(1)  all  the  elements  of  section  547(b)  are 
satisfied  a.s  to  the  first  transferee;  and 

"(2)  the  exceptions  in  section  547(c)  do  not 
protect  the  first  transferee.  '. 

SEC.  215.  PERFECnON  OF  PURCHASE-MONEY  SE- 
CURITY INTEREST. 

Section  547(c)(3)(B)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  'lO"  and 
inserting  •"20"". 

SEC.  2IS.  AIRPORT  GATE  LEASES. 

Section  365(d)  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(SKA)  NotwithsUnding  paragraphs  (1).  (2). 
and  (4).  and  subject  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C)  of  this  paragraph,  if  the  trustee  in  a  case 
under  any  chapter  of  this  title  does  not  as- 
sume or  reject  an  unexpired  lease  or  execu- 
tory contract  with  an  airport  operator  under 
which  the  debtor  has  a  right  to  the  use  or 
possession  of  an  airport  terminal,  aircraft 
gate,  or  related  facility  within  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  order  for  relief,  or  within 
such  additional  time  (not  to  exceed  120  addi- 
tional days)  as  the  court  sets  during  such  60- 
day  period,  such  lease  or  executory  contract 
is  deemed  rejected,  and  the  trustee  shall  im- 
mediately surrender  the  airport  terminal, 
gate,  or  related  facility  to  the  airport  opera- 
tor. 

"(B)(i)  The  court  may  enter  an  order  ex- 
tending beyond  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
order  for  relief  the  time  for  assumption  or 
rejection  of  an  unexpired  lease  or  executory 
contract  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  only 
after  finding  that  such  an  extension  of  time 
does  not  cause  substantial  harm  to  the  air- 
port operator  or  to  airline  passengers. 


"(ii)  In  making  the  determination  of  sub- 
sUntial harm,  the  court  shall  consider, 
among  other  relevant  factors — 

"(I)  the  level  of  use  of  airport  terminals, 
gates,  or  related  facilities  subject  to  the 
unexpired  lease  or  executory  contract; 

"(II)  the  existence  of  competing  demands 
for  the  use  of  the  airport  terminals,  gates,  or 
related  facilities: 

"(III)  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  case: 
and 

■"(IV)  air  carrier  competition  at  the  air- 
port. 

■■(iii)  The  burden  of  proof  for  esUblishing 
cause  for  an  extension  of  time  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  be  on  the  trustee. 

■■(iv)  An  order  entered  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  without  prejudice  to  the  right 
of  a  party  in  interest  to  request,  at  any  time, 
a  shortening  or  termination  of  the  extension 
of  time  granted  under  this  subparagraph.". 
SEC.  217.  TRUSTEE  DUTIES. 

Section  586(a)(3)(A)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(A)(i)  reviewing,  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  guidelines  adopted 
by  the  Executive  Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Trustee  (which  guidelines  shall  be  applied 
uniformly  by  the  United  Sutes  trustee  ex- 
cept when  circumsunces  warrant  different 
treatment),  applications  filed  for  compensa- 
tion and  reimbursement  under  section  330  of 
title  11;  and 

■'(ii)  filing  with  the  court  comments  with 
respect  to  each  such  an  application  and.  if 
the  United  States  Trustee  considers  it  to  be 
appropriate,  objections  to  such  application. 

SEC.  218.  PAYMENTS. 

Section  1326(a)(2)  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence  by 
striking  the  period  and  inserting   "as  soon  as 
practicable."". 
SEC.  219.  SELLER'S  RIGHT  TO  RECLAIM  GOODS. 

Section  546(c)(1)  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "ten  "  and  in- 
serting ■30". 

SEC.  220.  PAYMENT  OF  INSURANCE  BENEFITS  TO 
RETIRED  EMPLOYEES. 

Section  1114(e)  of  title  11.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■•(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  if  there  are  not  sufficient 
unencumbered  assets  available  to  make  a 
timely  payment  required  by  paragraph  (1). 
an  order  approving  the  use.  sale,  or  lease  of 
cEish  collateral  or  the  obuining  of  credit  or 
incurring  of  debt  shall  require  the  debtor  to 
use  such  cash  collateral,  credit,  or  incurring 
of  debt  to  make  the  payment.". 

TITLE  III— CONSUMER  BANKRUPTCY 
ISSUES 

SEC.  301.  PERIOD  FOR  CURING  DEFALfLT  RELAT- 
ING TO  PRINCIPAL  RESIDENCE. 

Section  1322  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  section  207(d).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  (d)  and  (e);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■■(c)  NotwithsUnding  SUte  law  and  sub- 
section (b)(2).  and  whether  or  not  a  claim  is 
matured  or  reduced  to  judgment,  a  debtor 
who  at  the  time  of  filing  a  petition  under 
this  title  possesses  any  legal  or  equitable  in- 
terest, including  a  right  of  redemption,  in 
real  property  securing  a  claim— 

"(1)  may  cure  a  default  and  maintain  pay- 
ments on  the  claim  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  (3)  or  (5):  or 

"(2)  in  a  case  in  which  the  last  payment  on 
the  original  payment  schedule  for  the  claim 
is  due  before  the  date  on  which  the  final  pay- 


ment under  the  plan  is  due.  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  claim  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1325(a)(5).". 


SEC.      302. 


NONDISCHARGEABILITY 
UNDER  CHAPTER  13. 


OF     FINE 


Section  1328(a)(3)  of  titje  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  •■.  or  a  fine  to 
the  extent  such  fine  exceeds  $500.""  after 
"restitution"'. 

SEC.  303.  PROTECTION  OF  CHILD  SUPPORT  AND 
ALIMONY. 

(a)  Relief  From  Automatic  Stay— Sec- 
tion 362(b)(2)  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section— 
"(A)  of  the  commencement  or  continuation 
of  an  action  or  proceeding  for — 
"(i)  the  esUblishment  of  paternity;  or 
"(ii)  the  esUblishment  or  modification  of 
an  order  for  alimony,  maintenance,  or  sup- 
port; or 

"(B)  of  the  collection  of  alimony,  mainte- 
nance, or  support  from  property  that  is  not 
property  of  the  esute;". 

(b)  Priority  of  Claims — 

(1)  Alimony  or  support —Section  507(a)  of 
title  11.  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  "'(8) 
Eighth"  and  inserting  •■(9)  Ninth"": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  ^(7)  Sev- 
enth" and  inserting  "(8)  Eighth";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■■(7)  Eighth,  allowed  claims  for  debts  to  a 
spouse,  former  spouse,  or  child  of  the  debtor, 
for  alimony  to.  maintenance  for.  or  support 
of  such  spouse  or  child,  in  connection  with  a 
separation  agreement,  divorce  decree  or 
other  order  of  a  court  of  record,  determina- 
tion made  in  accordance  with  SUte  or  terri- 
torial law  by  a  governmenul  unit,  or  prop- 
erty settlement  agreement,  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  such  debt — 

■•(A)  is  assigned  to  another  entity,  volun- 
tarily, by  operation  of  law.  or  otherwise:  or 

"(B)  includes  a  liability  designated  as  ali- 
mony, maintenance,  or  support,  unless  such 
liability  is  actually  in  the  nature  of  alimony, 
maintenance  or  support.". 

(2)  Technical  amendments.— Title  11.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  in  section  502(i)  by  striking  ■■507(a)(7)" 
and  inserting  "•507(a)(8)"": 

(B)  in  section  503(b)(l)(B)(i)  by  striking 
•"507(a)(7)"'  and  inserting  ■'507(a)(8)": 

(C)  in  section  523(a)(1)(A)  by  striking 
■'507(a)(7)"  and  inserting   "507(aM8)'": 

(D)  in  section  724(b)(2)  by  striking  "or 
507(a)(6)"  and  inserting  ""507(aM6).  or 
507(a)(7)""; 

(E)  in  section  726(b)  by  striking  "or  (7)"" 
and  inserting  •".  (7),  or  (8)"; 

(F)  in  section  1123(a)(1)  by  striking 
"507(a)(7)"  and  inserting  ••507(a)(8)"':  and 

(G)  in  section  1129(aM9)—     " 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  "•or 
507(a)(6)"     and     inserting  507(a)(6).     or 

507(a)(7)";  and 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (C)  by  striking 
"507(a)(7)  "  and  inserting  ■■507(a)(8)". 

(c)  Protection  of  Liens.— Section  522(0(1) 
of  title  11.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  a  judicial  lien  (other  than  a  judicial 
lien  that  secures  a  debt  to  a  spouse,  former 
spouse,  or  child  of  the  debtor,  for  alimony  to. 
maintenance  for.  or  support  of  the  spouse  or 
child,  in  connection  with  a  separation  agree- 
ment, divorce  decree  or  other  order  of  a 
court  of  record,  determination  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  SUte  or  territorial  law  by  a 
governmenul  unit,  or  property  settlement 
agreement,  to  the  extent  that  the  debt — 
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■(A)  is  not  assifrned  to  another  entity,  vol- 
untarily, by  operation  of  law.  or  otherwise: 
and 

"(B)  includes  a  liability  designated  as  ali- 
mony, maintenance,  or  support,  unless  such 
liability  is  actually  in  the  nature  of  alimony, 
maintenance  or  support).". 

(d)  Protection  against  Trustee  Avoid- 
ance.—Section  547(c)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (8):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  to  the  extent  that  the  transfer  was  a 
bona  fide  payment  of  a  debt  to  a  s(>ouse. 
former  spouse,  or  child  of  the  debtor,  for  ali- 
mony to.  maintenance  for.  or  support  of  such 
spouse  or  child,  in  connection  with  a  separa- 
tion agreement,  divorce  decree  or  other 
order  of  a  court  of  record,  determination 
made  in  accordance  with  State  or  territorial 
law  by  a  governmental  unit,  or  property  set- 
tlement agreement,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  such  debt— 

"(A)  is  assigned  to  another  entity,  volun- 
tarily, by  operation  of  law.  or  otherwise:  or 

"(B)  includes  a  liability  designated  as  ali- 
mony, maintenance,  or  support,  unless  such 
liability  is  actually  in  the  nature  of  alimony, 
maintenance  or  support:  or". 

(e)  Appearance  Before  Court.— a  child 
support  creditor  or  its  representative  shall 
be  permitted  to  appear  and  intervene  with- 
out charge  and  without  meeting  any  special 
local  court  rule  requirement  for  attorney  ap- 
pearances in  any  bankruptcy  proceeding  in 
any  bankruptcy  court  or  district  court  of  the 
United  States  if  the  creditor  or  representa- 
tive files  with  the  court  a  statement  describ- 
ing in  detail  the  child  support  debt,  its  sta- 
tus, and  other  characteristics. 
SEC.  304.  BANKRUPTCY  PETITION  PREPARERS. 

(a)  Amend.mknt  ok  Chapter  1  — 

(1)  In  CENERAL.-Chapter  1  of  title  II.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  110.  PENALTY  FOR  PERSONS  WHO  NEG- 
LICE.VTLY  OR  FRAUDLLE.NTLY  PRE- 
PARE BANKRlfPTC:Y  PETITIONS. 

"(a)  Definition— In  this  section— 

"  'bankruptcy  petition  preparer"  means  a 
person,  other  than  an  attorney  or  an  em- 
ployee of  an  attorney,  who  prepares  for  com- 
pensation a  document  for  filing. 

"document  for  filing'  means  a  petition  or 
any  other  document  prepared  for  filing  by  a 
debtor  in  a  United  States  bankruptcy  court 
or  a  United  States  district  court  in  connec- 
tion with  a  case  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Signing  of  Documents —d)  A  bank- 
ruptcy petition  preparer  who  prepares  a  doc- 
ument for  filing  shall  sign  the  document  and 
print  on  the  document  the  preparer's  name 
and  address. 

"(2)  A  bankruptcy  petition  preparer  who 
fails  to  comply  with  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500  for  each  such  fail- 
ure unless  the  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause. 

••(c)  Furnishing  of  Identifying  Number  — 
(1)  A  bankruptcy  petition  preparer  who  pre- 
pares a  document  for  filing  shall  place  on  the 
document,  after  the  preparer's  signature,  an 
identifying  number  that  identifies  the  indi- 
viduals who  prepared  the  document. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  iden- 
tifying number  of  a  bankruptcy  petition  pre- 
parer shall  be  the  Social  Security  account 
number  of  each  individual  who  prepared  the 
document  or  assisted  in  its  preparation. 

"(3)  A  bankruptcy  petition  preparer  who 
fails  to  comply  with  paragraph  (1)  may  be 


fined  not  more  than  $500  for  each  such  fail- 
ure unless  the  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause. 

•(d)  Furnishing  or  Copy  to  the  Debtor  — 
(1)  A  bankruptcy  petition  preparer  shall,  not 
later  than  the  time  at  which  a  document  for 
filing  is  presented  for  the  debtor's  signature, 
furnish  to  the  debtor  a  copy  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

••(2)  A  bankruptcy  petition  preparer  who 
fails  to  comply  with  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500  for  each  such  fail- 
ure unless  the  failure  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause. 

'•(e)  Authorization  To  Execute  Docu- 
ments.—(I)  A  bankruptcy  petition  preparer 
shall  not  execute  any  document  on  behalf  of 
a  debtor  unless— 

"(A)  the  debtor  has  first  given  the  preparer 
written  authorization  to  execute  the  docu- 
ment: and 

"(B)  the  preparer  is  otherwise  authorized 
by  law  to  execute  the  document. 

"(2)  A  bankruptcy  petition  preparer  may 
be  fined  not  more  than  $500  for  each  docu- 
ment executed  in  violation  of  paragraph  di. 
"(f)  Da.mages.— If  a  bankruptcy  case  or  re- 
lated proceeding  is  dismissed  because  of  the 
negligence  or  intentional  disregard  of  this 
title   or   the   bankruptcy   rules   by   a   bank- 
ruptcy petition  preparer,  or  if  a  bankruptcy 
petition    preparer    violates    this   section    or 
commits  any  fraudulent,  unfair,  or  deceptive 
act.  the  bankruptcy  court  shall  certify  that 
fact  to  the  district  court,  and  the  district 
court,  on  motion  of  the  debtor  and  after  a 
hearing,  shall  order  the  bankruptcy  petition 
preparer  to  pay  to  the  debtor- 
•'(1)  the  debtor's  actual  damages: 
••(2)  the  greater  of- 
••(A)  $2,000:  or 

••(B)  twice  the  amount  paid  by  the  debtor 
to  the  bankruptcy  petition  preparer  for  the 
preparer's  services:  and 

"(3)  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and  costs  in 
moving  for  damages  under  this  subsection. 
"(g)  Injunctive  Relief.— 
•■(1)  In  general— a  debtor  for  whom  a 
bankruptcy  petition  preparer  has  prepared  as 
document  for  filing,  the  United  States  trust- 
ee in  the  district  in  which  the  bankruptcy 
petition  preparer  resides  or  has  a  principal 
place  of  business,  or  the  United  States  trust- 
ee in  the  district  in  which  the  debtor  resides 
may  bring  a  civil  action  to  enjoin  a  bank- 
ruptcy petition  preparer  from  engaging  in 
any  conduct  in  violation  of  this  section  or 
from  further  acting  as  a  bankruptcy  petition 
preparer. 

'•(2)  Conduct.— (A)  In  an  action  under  para- 
graph (1).  if  the  court  finds  that^ 
"(i)  a  bankruptcy  petition  preparer  has— 
"(I)  engaged  in  conduct  in  violation  of  this 
section  or  of  any  provision  of  this  title  a  vio- 
lation of  which  subjects  a  person  to  criminal 
penalty: 

"(II)  misrepresented  the  preparer's  experi- 
ence or  education  as  a  bankruptcy  petition 
preparer:  or 

"(III)  engaged  in  any  other  fraudulent,  un- 
fair, or  deceptive  conduct:  and 

"(ii)  injunctive  relief  is  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  conduct, 
the  court  may  enjoin  the  bankruptcy  peti- 
tion preparer  from  engaging  in  such  conduct. 
"(B)  If  the  court  finds  that  a  bankruptcy 
petition  preparer  has  continually  engaged  in 
conduct  described  in  clause  (i)  (I).  (ID.  or 
(III)  and  that  an  injunction  prohibiting  such 
conduct  would  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
such  person's  interference  with  the  proper 
administration  of  this  title,  or  has  not  paid 
a  penalty  imposed  under  this  section,  the 
court  may  enjoin  the  person  from  acting  as 
a  bankruptcy  petition  preparer. 


"(3)  Attorney's  fee— The  court  shall 
award  to  a  debtor  who  brings  a  successful  ac- 
tion under  this  subsection  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees  and  costs  of  the  action. 

"(hi  Unauthorized  Practice  of  Law.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  activities  that  are  otherwise  prohib- 
ited by  law.  including  rules  and  laws  that 
prohibit  the  unauthorized  practice  of  law". 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  1  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

"110.  Penalty  for  persons  who  negligently  or 
fraudulently  prepare  bank- 
ruptcy petitions.". 

(b)  Amendment  of  Title  18.  United  States 
Code.— 

(1)  Offenses —Chapter  9  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  sections  152,  153.  and  154 
to  read  as  follows: 

"i  152.  Concealment  of  aaseta;  falae  oaths  and 
claims;  bribery 

"A  person  who- 
'd) knowingly  and  fraudulently  conceals 
from  a  custodian,  trustee,  marshal,  or  other 
officer  of  the  court  charged  with  the  control 
or  custody  of  property,  or.  in  connection 
with  a  case  under  title  11.  from  creditors  or 
the  United  States  Trustee,  any  property  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  a  debtor: 

•■(2)  knowingly  and  fraudulently  makes  a 
false  oath  or  account  in  or  in  relation  to  any 
case  under  title  11: 

••(3)  knowingly  and  fraudulently  makes  a 
false  declaration,  certificate,  verification,  or 
statement  under  penalty  of  perjury  as  per- 
mitted under  section  1746  of  title  28.  in  or  in 
relation  to  any  case  under  title  11; 

"(4)  knowingly  and  fraudulently  presents 
any  false  claim  for  proof  against  the  estate 
of  a  debtor,  or  uses  any  such  claim  in  any 
case  under  title  11.  in  a  personal  capacity  or 
as  or  through  an  agent,  proxy,  or  attorney: 

"(5)  knowingly  and  fraudulently  receives 
any  material  amount  of  property  from  a 
debtor  after  the  filing  of  a  case  under  title 
11.  with  intent  to  defeat  the  provisions  of 
title  11: 

"(6)  knowingly  and  fraudulently  gives,  of- 
fers, receives,  or  attempts  to  obtain  any 
money  or  property,  remuneration,  compensa- 
tion, reward,  advantage,  or  promise  thereof 
for  acting  or  forbearing  to  act  in  any  case 
under  title  11: 

"(7)  in  a  personal  capacity  or  as  an  agent 
or  officer  of  any  person  or  corporation,  in 
contemplation  of  a  case  under  title  11  by  or 
against  the  person  or  any  other  person  or 
corporation,  or  with  intent  to  defeat  the  pro- 
visions of  title  11.  knowingly  and  fraudu- 
lently transfers  or  conceals  any  of  his  prop- 
erty or  the  property  of  such  other  person  or 
corporation: 

"(8)  after  the  filing  of  a  case  under  title  11 
or  in  contemplation  thereof,  knowingly  and 
fraudulently  conceals,  destroys,  mutilates, 
falsifies,  or  makes  a  false  entry  in  any  re- 
corded information  (including  books,  docu- 
ments, records,  and  papers)  relating  to  the 
property  or  financial  affairs  of  a  debtor:  or 

"(9)  after  the  filing  of  a  case  under  title  11. 
knowingly  and  fraudulently  withholds  from 
a  custodian,  trustee,  marshal,  or  other  offi- 
cer of  the  court  or  a  United  States  Trustee 
entitled  to  its  possession,  any  recorded  infor- 
mation (including  books.  documents, 
records,  and  papers)  relating  to  the  property 
or  financial  affairs  of  a  debtor. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000.  impris- 
oned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 


"i  153.  Embezzlement  against  estate 

"(a)  Offensf,.— A  person  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  who  knowingly  and  fraudulently 
appropriates  to  the  person's  own  use.  embez- 
zles, spends,  or  transfers  any  property  or  se- 
cretes or  destroys  any  document  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  a  debtor  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000.  imprisoned  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Person  to  Whom  Section  applies.— a 
person  described  in  this  subsection  is  one 
who  has  access  to  property  or  documents  be- 
longing to  an  estate  by  virtue  of  the  person's 
participation  in  the  administration  of  the  es- 
tate as  a  trustee,  custodian,  marshal,  attor- 
ney, or  other  officer  of  the  court  or  as  an 
agent,  employee,  or  other  person  engaged  by 
such  an  officer  to  perform  a  service  with  re- 
spect to  the  estate. 

"i  154.  Adverse  interest  and  conduct  of  offi- 
cers 

•'A  person  who.  being  a  custodian,  trustee, 
marshal,  or  other  officer  of  the  court — 

"(1)  knowingly  purchases,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  property  of  the  estate  of  which 
the  person  is  such  an  officer  in  a  case  under 
title  11: 

"(2)  knowingly  refuses  to  permit  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  the  inspection  by  par- 
ties in  interest  of  the  documents  and  ac- 
counts relating  to  the  affairs  of  estates  in 
the  person^s  charge  by  parties  when  directed 
by  the  court  to  do  so:  or 

•'(3)  knowingly  refuses  to  permit  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  the  inspection  by  the 
United  States  Trustee  of  the  documents  and 
accounts  relating  to  the  affairs  of  states  in 
the  person's  charge. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5000  and  shall 
forfeit  the  person's  office,  which  shall  there- 
upon become  vacant.":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 
"{ 156.  Willful  disregard  of  bankruptcy  law  or 

rule 
"(a)  Definitions.— In  this  section— 

"  'bankruptcy  petition  preparer'  means  a 
person,  other  than  an  attorney  or  an  em- 
ployee of  an  attorney,  who  prepares  for  com- 
pensation a  document  for  filing. 

'••document  for  filing'  means  a  petition  or 
any  other  document  prepared  for  filing  by  a 
debtor  in  a  United  States  bankruptcy  court 
or  a  United  States  district  court  in  connec- 
tion with  a  case  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Offense.— If  a  bankruptcy  case  or  re- 
lated proceeding  is  dismissed  because  of  a 
willful  attempt  by  a  bankruptcy  petition 
preparer  in  any  manner  to  disregard  the  re- 
quirements of  title  11.  United  States  Code,  or 
the  Bankruptcy  Rules,  the  bankruptcy  peti- 
tion preparer  shall  be  fined  $5,000.". 

(2)  Technical  amendments.— The  chapter 
analysis  for  chapter  9  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 153  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  153.  Embezzlement  against  estate."; 

and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
item: 

••Sec.    156.   Willful   disregard  of  bankruptcy 
law  or  rule". 

SEC.  30S.  CONVERSION  OR  DISMISSAL. 

Section  1307  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  give  no- 
tice to  all  creditors  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  entry  of  an  order  of  conversion  or 
dismissal   ". 

SEC.  306.  CONTENTS  OF  PLAN. 

Section  1322(b)(2)  of  title  U.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  ••claims:^'  and 


inserting  "claims,  but  the  plan  may  not 
modify  a  claim  pursuant  to  section  506  of  a 
person  holding  a  primary  or  a  junior  security 
interest  in  real  property  or  a  manufactured 
home  (as  defined  in  section  603(6)  of  the  Na- 
tional Manufactured  Housing  Construction 
and  Safety  Standards  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5402(6))  that  is  the  debtor's  principal  resi- 
dence, except  that  the  plan  may  modify  the 
claim  of  a  person  holding  such  a  junior  secu- 
rity interest  that  was  undersecured  at  the 
time  the  interest  attached  to  the  extent  that 
the  interest  remains  undersecured:". 

SEC.  307.  STAY  OF  ACTION  AGAINST  CODEBTOR. 

Section  1301  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  '•;  or";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

•'(4)  the  claim  is  for  an  amount  valued  at 
not  greater  than  $25,000,  and  such  relief  is 
not  a  substantial  impediment  to  an  effective 
reorganization  by  the  debtor,  and  unless  the 
codebtor  has  demonstrated  an  inability  to 
pay  such  claim  or  a  substantial  portion  of 
such  claim.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•'(e)  If  the  relief  sought  by  the  creditor 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(4)  is  granted  by 
the  court,  the  codebtor  shall  by  subrogation 
have  the  same  rights  as  the  creditor,  under 
this  title,  against  the  debtor  to  the  extent  of 
the  amount  of  relief  obtained  from  the  co- 
debtor.  Pending  any  delay  in  obtaining  relief 
from  the  codebtor,  after  the  court  order, 
payment  by  the  debtor  shall  continue  to  be 
paid  to  the  creditor,  but  subject  to  the  devel- 
oping subrogation  rights  of  the  codebtor  ". 

SEC.  308.  EXEMPTION  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS. 

Section  522(a)  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  redesignating  that  paragraph 
as  paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2),  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1).  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

••(1)  'antique',  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(d).  means  an  item  that  was  more  than  100 
years  old  at  the  time  it  was  acquired  by  the 
debtor,  including  such  an  item  that  has  been 
repaired  or  renovated  without  changing  its 
original  form  or  character;": 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2).  as  des- 
ignated prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  as  paragraph  (4):  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2).  as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  d),  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  'household  goods',  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (d),  means  clothing,  furniture,  appli- 
ances, linens,  china,  crockery,  kitchenware, 
and  personal  effects  of  the  debtor  and  the 
debtor's  dependents,  but  does  not  include — 

"(A)  works  of  art; 

"(B)  electronic  entertainment  equipment 
(except  to  the  extent  of  1  television  and  1 
radio); 

'•(C)  antiques;  and 

••(D)  jewelry  other  than  wedding  rings.". 

SEC.  309.  PROFESSIONAL  FEES. 

Section  330(a)  of  title  11,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)d)  After  notice  to  the  parties  in  inter- 
est and  the  United  States  trustee  and  a  hear- 
ing, and  subject  to  sections  326,  328,  and  329. 
the  court  may  award  to  a  trustee,  an  exam- 
iner, a  professional  person  employed  under 
section  327  or  1103.  or  the  debtor's  attorney. 


after  considering  comments  and  objections 
submitted  by  the  United  States  Trustee  in 
conformance  with  guidelines  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Office  for  United  States  Trustees 
pursuant  to  section  586(a)(3)(A)  of  title  28— 

••(A)  reasonable  compensation  for  actual, 
necessary  services  rendered  by  the  trustee, 
examiner,  professional  person,  or  attorney 
and  by  any  paraprofessional  person  employed 
by  any  such  person:  and 

•'(B)  reimbursement  for  actual,  necessary 
expenses. 

"(2)(A)  In  determining  an  amount  of  rea- 
sonable compensation  to  be  awarded  under 
paragraph  (IMA),  the  court — 

"(i)  may.  on  its  motion  or  on  the  motion  of 
the  United  States  trustee  or  any  party  in  in- 
terest, award  compensation  that  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  compensation  that  is  re- 
quested: and 

••(ii)  shall  consider  the  nature,  the  extent, 
and  the  value  of  such  services,  taking  into 
account  all  relevant  factors,  including — 

••(I)  the  time  spent  on  such  services; 

'•(II)  the  rates  charged  for  such  services; 

••(III)  whether  the  services  were  necessary 
in  the  administration  of  or  beneficial  toward 
the  completion  of  a  case  under  this  title:  and 

••(IV)  the  total  value  of  the  estate  and  the 
amount  of  funds  or  other  property  available 
for  distribution  to  all  creditors  both  secured 
and  unsecured. 

••(B)  In  calculating  compensation  for  serv- 
ices for  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A)(ii), 
the  court  shall  consider— 

••(i)  whether  tasks  were  performed  within  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  commensurate 
with  the  complexity,  impwrtance  and  nature 
of  the  problem,  issue  or  task  addressed;  and 

"(ii)  whether  the  compensation  is  reason- 
able based  on  the  customary  compensation 
charged  by  comparably  skilled  practitioners 
in  nonbankruptcy  cases. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  not  allow  compensa- 
tion for  duplication  of  services  or  for  serv- 
ices that  are  not  either  reasonably  likely  to 
benefit  the  debtor's  estate  or  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  the  case. 

"(4)(A)  The  court  shall  take  into  account 
the  amount  and  timing  of  interim  compensa- 
tion, if  any  awarded  and  paid,  in  awarding 
final  compensation. 

"(B)  If  interim  compensation  was  awarded 
and  paid  in  an  amount  that  exceeds  the 
amount  the  court  awards  as  final  compensa- 
tion the  court  may  order  the  return  of  the 
excess  to  the  trustee  or  other  entity  that 
paid  it. 

••(5)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be 
awarded  for  the  preparation  of  fee  applica- 
tions, the  court  shall  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  professional  serv- 
ices and  services  for  the  preparation  of  fee 
applications.  The  costs  awarded  for  the  prep- 
aration of  fee  applications  shall  be  reason- 
able and  based  on  the  level  of  skill  required. 
TITLE  IV— BANKRUPTCY  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 
SBC.  401.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  '•National 
Bankruptcy  Review  Commission  Act". 
SEC.  402.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

There  is  established  the  National  Bank- 
ruptcy Review  Commission  (referred  to  as 
the  ••Commission"). 

SEC.  403.  DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  are — 

(1)  to  investigate  and  study  issues  and 
problems  relating  to  title  11.  United  States 
Code  (commonly  known  as  the  "Bankruptcy 
Code"): 

(2)  to  evaluate  the  advisability  of  proposals 
and  current  arrangements  with  respect  to 
such  issues  and  problems: 
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(3)  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress, 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  President  a  report 
in  accordance  with  section  408;  and 

(4)  to  solicit  divergent  views  of  all  parties 
concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy system. 

SEC.  404.  MEMBERSHIP. 

(a)  Number  and  Appointment.— The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  9  members  as 
follows: 

(1)  Three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 1  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chair- 
man by  the  President. 

(2)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(5)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(6)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice. 

(b)  Term.— Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  Quorum.— Five  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  conduct  meetings. 

(d)  Appointment  Deadline.— The  first  ap- 
pointments made  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  made  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(e)  First  Meeting —The  first  meeting  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  called  by  the  chair- 
man and  shall  be  held  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Vacancy.— A  vacancy  on  the  Commis- 
sion resulting  from  the  death  or  resignation 
of  a  member  shall  not  affect  its  powers  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(g)  Continuation  of  Membership.— If  any 
member  of  the  Commission  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  as  a  member  of 
Congress  or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  a 
government  leaves  that  office,  or  if  any 
member  of  the  Commission  who  was  not  ap- 
pointed in  such  a  capacity  becomes  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  a  government,  the  mem- 
ber may  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission for  not  longer  than  the  90-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  member  leaves 
that  office  or  becomes  such  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee, as  the  case  may  be. 

(h)  Consultation  Prior  to  Appointment.- 
Prior  to  the  appointment  of  members  of  the 
Commission,  the  President,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  shall  consult  with  each  other  to  en- 
sure fair  and  equitable  representation  of  var- 
ious points  of  view  in  the  Commission  and 
its  staff. 

SEC.  405.  COMPENSATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Pay  — 

(1)  Nongovernme.nt  employees.— Each 
member  of  the  Commission  who  is  not  other- 
wise employed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  each  day  (including  travel 
time)  during  which  he  or  she  is  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Government  employees —A  member  of 
the  Commission  who  is  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensation. 

(b)  Travel.— Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence. 


and  other   necessary   expenses   incurred   by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

SEC.  408.  STAFF  OF  COMMISSION;  EXPERTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Staff.— 

(1)  Appointment— The  chairman  of  the 
Commission  may,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations,  appoint,  and 
terminate  an  executive  director  and  such 
other  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  perform  its  duties.  The 
employment  of  an  executive  director  shall  be 
subject  to  conflrmation  by  the  Commission. 

(2)  Compensation —The  chairman  of  the 
Commission  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
executive  director  and  other  personnel  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  classification  of  po- 
sitions and  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  ex- 
cept that  the  rate  of  pay  for  the  executive  di- 
rector and  other  personnel  may  not  exceed 
the  rate  payable  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  that  title. 

(b)  Experts  and  Consultants— The  Com- 
mission may  procure  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent services  of  experts  and  consultants 
under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

SEC.  407.  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Hearings  and  Meetings —The  Commis- 
sion or.  on  authorization  of  the  Commission, 
a  member  of  the  Commission,  may  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  time  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence, as  the  Commission  considers  appro- 
priate. The  Commission  or  a  member  of  the 
Commission  may  administer  oaths  or  affir- 
mations to  witnesses  appearing  before  it. 

(b)  Official  Data— The  Commission  may 
secure  directly  from  any  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  court  information  nec- 
essary to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this  title. 
Upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  head  of  a  Federal  department  or 
agency  or  chief  judge  of  a  Federal  court  shall 
furnish  such  information,  consistent  with 
law,  to  the  Commission. 

(c)  Facilities  and  Support  Services.— The 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  facilities  and  support  services  as 
the  Commission  may  request.  Upon  request 
of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  may  make  any  of  the  fa- 
cilities or  services  of  the  agency  available  to 
the  Commission  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  title. 

(d)  Expenditures  and  Contracts.— The 
Commission  or.  on  authorization  of  the  Com- 
mission, a  member  of  the  Commission  may 
make  expenditures  and  enter  into  contracts 
for  the  procurement  of  such  supplies,  serv- 
ices, and  property  as  the  Commission  or 
member  considers  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. Such  expenditures  and  contracts 
may  be  made  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

(e)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

(0  Gifts.— The  Commission  may  accept, 
use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices or  property. 

SEC.  408.  REPORT. 

The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  President  a 
report  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of 
its  first  meeting.  The  report  shall  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 


clusions of  the  Commission,  together  with 
its  recommendations  for  such  legislative  or 
administrative  action  as  it  considers  appro- 
priate. 

SEC.  400.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  on  the 
date  that  is  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
it  submits  its  report  under  section  408. 

SEC.  410.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONa 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,500,000  to  carry  out  this  title. 

TITLE  V— TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 
SEC.  SOI.  TITLE  11,  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Alphabetization  and  Elimination  of 
Paragraph    Designations —Section    101    of 
title  11.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"S  101.  Definitions 

"In  this  title — 

•"accountant"  means  an  accountant  au- 
thorized under  applicable  law  to  practice 
public  accounting,  and  includes  professional 
accounting  association,  corporation,  or  part- 
nership, if  so  authorized. 

"""affiliate"  means— 

"(A)  an  entity  that  directly  or  Indirectly 
owns,  controls,  or  holds  with  power  to  vote, 
20  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding  voting 
securities  of  the  debtor,  other  than  an  entity 
that  holds  such  securities — 

■"(i)  in  a  fiduciary  or  agency  capacity  with- 
out sole  discretionary  power  to  vote  such  se- 
curities: or 

■"(ii)  solely  to  secure  a  debt,  if  such  entity 
has  not  in  fact  exercised  such  power  to  vote; 
"(B)  a  corporation  20  percent  or  more  of 
whose  outstanding  voting  securities  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  owned,  controlled,  or 
held  with  power  to  vote,  by  the  debtor,  or  by 
an  entity  that  directly  or  indirectly  owns, 
controls,  or  holds  with  power  to  vote,  20  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  outstanding  voting  secu- 
rities of  the  debtor,  other  than  an  entity 
that  holds  such  securities — 

""(i)  in  a  fiduciary  or  agency  capacity  with- 
out sole  discretionary  power  to  vote  such  se- 
curities; or 

""(ii)  solely  to  secure  a  debt,  if  such  entity 
has  not  in  fact  exercised  such  power  to  vote: 

"■(C)  a  person  whose  business  is  operated 
under  a  lease  or  operating  agreement  by  a 
debtor,  or  person  substantially  all  of  whose 
property  is  operated  under  an  operating 
agreement  with  the  debtor:  or 

"'(D)  an  entity  that  operates  the  business 
or  substantially  all  of  the  property  of  the 
debtor  under  a  lease  or  operating  agreement. 

'"  "attorney"  means  an  attorney,  profes- 
sional law  association,  corporation,  or  part- 
nership, authorized  under  applicable  law  to 
practice  law. 

"'  'claim'  means — 

"(A)  a  right  to  payment,  whether  or  not 
such  right  is  reduced  to  judgment,  liq- 
uidated, unliquidated,  fixed,  contingent,  ma- 
tured, unmatured,  disputed,  undisputed, 
legal,  equitable,  secured,  or  unsecured;  or 

""(B)  a  right  to  an  equitable  remedy  for 
breach  of  performance  if  such  breach  gives 
rise  to  a  right  to  payment,  whether  or  not 
such  right  to  an  equitable  remedy  is  reduced 
to  judgment,  fixed,  contingent,  matured, 
unmatured,  disputed,  undisputed,  secured,  or 
unsecured. 

'"  'commodity  broker'  means  a  futures  com- 
mission merchant,  foreign  futures  commis- 
sion merchant,  clearing  organization,  lever- 
age transaction  merchant,  or  commodity  op- 
tions dealer  (as  defined  in  section  761)  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  a  customer  (as  de- 
fined in  section  761). 

"'community  claim'  means  a  claim  that 
arose  before  the  commencement  of  the  case 


concerning  the  debtor  for  which  property  of 
the  kind  specified  in  section  541(a)(2)  is  lia- 
ble, whether  or  not  there  is  any  such  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
case. 

""consumer  debt"  means  debt  incurred  by 
an  individual  primarily  for  a  personal,  fam- 
ily, or  household  purpose. 

"  'corporation" — 

""(A)  includes — 

"(i)  an  association  having  a  power  or  privi- 
lege that  a  private  corporation,  but  not  an 
individual  or  a  partnership,  possesses; 

""(ii)  a  partnership  association  organized 
under  a  law  that  makes  only  the  capital  sub- 
scribed responsible  for  the  debts  of  such  as- 
sociation; 

"(iii)  a  joint-stock  company; 

"(iv)  an  unincorporated  company  or  asso- 
ciation; or 

"(V)  a  business  trust;  but 

"(B)  does  not  include  a  limited  partner- 
ship. 

'"  "creditor"  means — 

"(A)  an  entity  that  has  a  claim  against  the 
debtor  that  arose  at  the  time  of  or  before  the 
order  for  relief  concerning  the  debtor; 

"■(B)  an  entity  that  has  a  claim  against  the 
estate  of  a  kind  specified  in  section  348(d). 
502(0.  502(g).  502(h).  or  502(i);  or 

"(C)  an  entity  that  has  a  community 
claim. 

"  'custodian"  means — 

"(A)  a  receiver  or  trustee  of  any  of  the 
property  of  the  debtor,  appointed  in  a  case  or 
proceeding  not  under  this  title: 

"(B)  an  assignee  under  a  general  assign- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor's  credi- 
tors; or 

■"(C)  a  trustee,  receiver,  or  agent  under  ap- 
plicable law,  or  under  a  contract,  that  is  ap- 
pointed or  authorized  to  take  charge  of  prop- 
erty of  the  debtor  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing a  lien  against  such  property,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  general  administration  of  such 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor's  credi- 
tors. 

'"  ■debt'  means  liability  on  a  claim. 

•■■debtor"  means  a  person  or  municipality 
concerning  which  a  case  under  this  title  has 
been  commenced. 

""  "disinterested  person  means  a  person 
that^ 

"'(A)  is  not  a  creditor,  an  equity  security 
holder,  or  an  insider; 

"(B)  is  not  and  was  not  an  investment 
banker  for  any  outstanding  security  of  the 
debtor; 

•"(C)  has  not  been,  within  3  years  before  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  an  invest- 
ment banker  for  a  security  of  the  debtor,  or 
an  attorney  for  such  an  investment  banker 
in  connection  with  the  offer,  sale,  or  issu- 
ance of  a  security  of  the  debtor; 

■"(D)  is  not  and  was  not.  within  2  years  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  a 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  debtor 
or  of  an  investment  banker  specified  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  or  (C);  and 

'"(E)  does  not  have  an  interest  materially 
adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  estate  or  of 
any  class  of  creditors  or  equity  sepurity 
holders,  by  reason  of  any  direct  or  indirect 
relationship  to,  connection  with,  or  interest 
in,  the  debtor  or  an  investment  banker  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C),  or  for  any 
other  reason. 

••'entity'  includes  a  person,  estate,  trust, 
governmental  unit,  and  United  States  trust- 
ee. 

"  'equity  security'  means — 

"(A)  a  share  in  a  corporation,  whether  or 
not  transferable  or  denominated  'stock",  or 
similar  security; 


""(B)  an  interest  of  a  limited  partner  in  a 
limited  partnership:  or 

""(C)  a  warrant  or  right,  other  than  a  right 
to  convert,  to  purchase,  sell,  or  subscribe  to 
a  share,  security,  or  interest  of  a  kind  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 

■"  "equity  security  holder'  means  a  holder  of 
an  equity  security  of  the  debtor. 

"•  "family  farmer"  means — 

""(A)  an  individual  or  individual  and  spouse 
engaged  in  a  farming  operation  whose  aggre- 
gate debts  do  not  exceed  SI, 500,000  and  not 
less  than  80  percent  of  whose  aggregate  non- 
contingent.  liqMidated  debts  (excluding  a 
debt  for  the  principal  residence  of  such  indi- 
vidual or  such  individual  and  spouse  unless 
such  debt  arises  out  of  a  farming  operation), 
on  the  date  the  case  is  filed,  arise  out  of  a 
farming  operation  owned  or  operated  by  such 
individual  or  such  individual  and  spouse,  and 
such  individual  or  such  individual  and  s[>ouse 
receive  from  such  farming  operation  more 
than  50  percent  of  such  individual's  or  such 
individual  and  spouse's  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year  preceding  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  case  concerning  such  individual  or 
such  individual  and  spouse  was  filed:  or 

"(B)  a  corporation  or  partnership  in  which 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  outstanding 
stock  or  equity  is  held  by  one  family,  or  by 
one  family  and  the  relatives  of  the  members 
of  such  family,  and  such  family  or  such  rel- 
atives conduct  the  farming  operation — 

"■(i)  more  than  80  percent  of  the  value  of  its 
assets  consists  of  assets  related  to  the  farm- 
ing operation; 

""(ii)  its  aggregate  debts  do  not  exceed 
$1.500. (XX)  and  not  less  than  80  percent  of  its 
aiggregate  noncontingent.  liquidated  debts 
(excluding  a  debt  for  one  dwelling  which  is 
owned  by  such  corporation  or  partnership 
and  which  a  shareholder  or  partner  main- 
tains as  a  principal  residence,  unless  such 
debt  arises  out  of  a  farming  operation),  on 
the  date  the  case  is  filed,  arise  out  of  the 
farming  operation  owned  or  operated  by  such 
corporation  or  such  partnership;  and 

"(iii)  if  such  corporation  issues  stock,  such 
stock  is  not  publicly  traded. 

"  'family  farmer  with  regular  annual  in- 
come' means  a  family  farmer  whose  annual 
income  is  sufficiently  stable  and  regular  to 
enable  such  family  farmer  to  make  pay- 
ments under  a  plan  under  chapter  12. 

"""farmer"  means  (except  when  such  term 
appears  in  the  term  'family  farmer")  a  person 
that  received  more  than  80  percent  of  such 
person's  gross  income  during  the  taxable 
year  of  such  person  immediately  preceding 
the  taxable  year  of  such  person  during  which 
the  case  under  this  title  concerning  such  per- 
son was  commenced  from  a  farming  oper- 
ation owned  or  operated  by  such  person. 

"  'farming  operation'  includes  farming, 
tillage  of  the  soil,  dairy  farming,  ranching, 
production  or  raising  of  crops,  poultry,  or 
livestock,  and  production  of  poultry  or  live- 
stock products  in  an  unmanufactured  state. 

"  'Federal  depository  institutions  regu- 
latory agency'  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  an  insured  depository 
institution  (as  defined  in  section  3(c)(2)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(c)(2))  for  which  no  conservator  or  re- 
ceiver has  been  appointed,  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(q)  of  that  Act): 

"(B)  with  respect  to  an  insured  credit 
union  (including  an  insured  credit  union  for 
which  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration has  been  appointed  conservator  or 
liquidating  agent),  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration; 

"(C)  with  respect  to  any  insured  depository 
institution  for  which  the  Resolution  Trust 


Corporation  has  been  appointed  conservator 
or  receiver,  the  Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion; and 

""(D)  with  respect  to  any  insured  deposi- 
tory institution  for  which  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  has  been  ap- 
pointed conservator  or  receiver,  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

""financial  institution"  means  a  person 
that  is  a  commercial  or  savings  bank,  indus- 
trial savings  bank,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  trust  company  and.  when  any  such 
person  is  acting  as  agent  or  custodian  for  a 
customer  in  connection  with  a  securities 
contract  (as  defined  in  section  741(a)).  the 
customer. 

"■'foreign  proceeding"  means  a  proceeding, 
whether  judicial  or  administrative  and 
whether  or  not  under  bankruptcy  law.  in  a 
foreign  country  in  which  the  debtor's  domi- 
cile, residence,  principal  place  of  business,  or 
principal  assets  were  located  at  the  com- 
mencement of  such  proceeding,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liquidating  an  estate,  adjusting  debts 
by  composition,  extension,  or  discharge,  or 
effecting  a  reorganization. 

"foreign  representative'  means  a  duly  se- 
lected trustee,  administrator,  or  other  rep- 
resentative of  an  estate  in  a  foreign  proceed- 
ing. 

■"  "forward  contract'  means  a  contract 
(other  than  a  commodity  contract)  for  the 
purchase,  sale,  or  transfer  of  a  commodity, 
as  defined  in  section  761.  or  any  similar  good, 
article,  service,  right,  or  interest  which  is 
presently  or  in  the  future  becomes  the  sub- 
ject of  dealing  in  the  forward  contract  trade, 
or  product  or  byproduct  thereof,  with  a  ma- 
turity date  more  than  2  days  after  the  date 
the  contract  is  entered  into,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  a  repurchase  transaction,  re- 
verse repurchase  transaction,  consignment, 
lease,  swap,  hedge  transaction,  deposit,  loan, 
option,  allocated  transaction,  unallocated 
transaction,  or  any  combination  thereof  or 
option  thereon. 

"  'forward  contract  merchant'  means  a  per- 
son whose  business  consists  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  entering  into  forward  contracts  as  or 
with  merchants  in  a  commodity  (as  defined 
in  section  761)  or  any  similar  good,  article, 
service,  right,  or  interest  which  is  presently 
or  in  the  future  becomes  the  subject  of  deal- 
ing in  the  forward  contract  trade. 

"  'governmental  unit'  means — 

"(A)  the  United  States,  a  State.  Common- 
wealth, or  Territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  municipality,  and  a  foreign  state; 

"(B)  a  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  (but  not  a  United 
States  trustee  while  serving  as  a  trustee  in  a 
case  under  this  title),  a  State,  Common- 
wealth, or  Territory,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  municipality,  a  foreign  state:  or 

"■(C)  any  other  foreign  or  domestic  govern- 
ment. 

"  'indenture"  means  a  mortgage,  deed  of 
trust,  or  indenture,  under  which  there  is  out- 
standing a  security,  other  than  a  voting- 
trust  certificate,  constituting  a  claim 
against  the  debtor,  a  claim  secured  by  a  lien 
on  any  of  the  debtor's  property,  or  an  equity 
security  of  the  debtor. 

""indenture  trustee'  means  a  trustee  under 
an  indenture. 

"■  'individual  with  regular  income"  means 
an  individual  whose  income  is  sufficiently 
stable  and  regular  to  enable  such  individual 
to  make  payments  under  a  plan  under  chap- 
ter 13.  other  than  a  stockbroker  or  a  com- 
modity broker. 

"'  'insider"  includes — 

"(A)  if  the  debtor  is  an  individual — 

"(i)  a  relative  of  the  debtor  or  of  a  general 
partner  of  the  debtor; 
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"(11)  a  partnership  in  which  the  debtor  is  a 
greneral  partner; 

•'(lil)  a  general  partner  of  the  debtor;  or 

"(iv)  a  corporation  of  which  the  debtor  is  a 
director,  officer,  or  person  in  control; 

"(B)  if  the  debtor  is  a  corporation— 

"(i)  a  director  of  the  debtor; 

••(11)  an  officer  of  the  debtor; 

••(ill)  a  person  in  control  of  the  debtor; 
•(iv)  a  partnership  in  which  the  debtor  is  a 
general  partner; 

••(V)  a  general  partner  of  the  debtor;  or 

■■(vi)  a  relative  of  a  general  partner,  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  person  in  control  of  the  debt- 
or; 

"(C)  if  the  debtor  is  a  partnership— 

••(1)  a  general  partner  in  the  debtor: 

••(11)  a  relative  of  a  general  partner  in.  gen- 
eral partner  of,  or  person  in  control  of  the 
debtor; 

•'(iii)  a  partnership  in  which  the  debtor  is 
a  general  partner; 

••(iv)  a  general  partner  of  the  debtor;  or 

••(V)  a  person  in  control  of  the  debtor; 

"(D)  if  the  debtor  is  a  municipality,  an 
elected  official  of  the  debtor  or  relative  of  an 
elected  official  of  the  debtor; 

■•(E)  an  affiliate,  or  insider  of  an  affiliate 
as  if  such  affiliate  were  the  debtor;  and 

"(F)  a  managing  agent  of  the  debtor. 

•••insolvent'  means— 

••(A)  with  reference  to  an  entity  other  than 
a  partnership  and  a  municipality,  being  in  a 
financial  condition  such  that  the  sum  of  the 
entity's  debts  is  greater  than  all  of  the  enti- 
ty's property,  at  a  fair  valuation,  exclusive 
of— 

"(i)  property  transferred,  concealed,  or  re- 
moved with  Intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or  de- 
fraud such  entity's  creditors;  and 

■■(ii)  property  that  may  be  exempted  from 
property  of  the  estate  under  section  522; 

"(B)  with  reference  to  a  partnership,  being 
in  a  financial  condition  such  that  the  sum  of 
the  partnership's  debts  is  greater  than  the 
aggregate  of.  at  a  fair  valuation— 

"(i)  all  of  the  partnership's  property,  ex- 
clusive of  property  of  the  kind  specified  in 
subparagraph  (A)(i);  and 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  excess  of  the  value  of 
each  general  partner's  nonpartnership  prop- 
erty, exclusive  of  property  of  the  kind  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A),  over  such  partner's 
nonpartnership  debts;  and 

••(C)  with  reference  to  a  municipality, 
being  in  a  financial  condition  such  that  the 
municipality  l»— 

"(i)  generally  not  paying  its  debts  as  they 
become  due  unless  such  debts  are  the  subject 
of  a  bona  fide  dispute;  and 

••(11)  unable  to  pay  its  debts  as  they  be- 
come due. 

•  'institution-affiliated  party"- 
"(A)  with  respect  to  an  Insured  depository 
institution  (as  defined  In  section  3(cK2)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act)  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(c)(2)).  has  the  meaning  given  It  in  sec- 
tion 3(u)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(u));  and 

'(2)  with  respect  to  an  Insured  credit 
union,  has  the  meaning  given  It  in  section 
206(r)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1786<r)). 

"•insured  credit  union'  has  the  meaning 
given  It  in  section  101(7)  of  the  Federal  Cred- 
it Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1752(7)). 
"  'insured  depository  institution'— 
•■(A)  has  the  meaning  given  it  in  section 
3(c)(2)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1813(c)(2));  and 

"(B)  includes  an  insured  credit  union  (ex- 
cept as  provided  in  the  definition  of  Federal 
depository  Institutions  regulatory  agency' 
and  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  the  definition  of 
■Institution-affiliated  party). 


""intellectual  property"  means— 
"(A)  a  trade  secret; 

"(B)  an  invention,  process,  design,  or  plant 
protected  under  title  35; 
•■(C)  a  patent  application; 
"(D)  a  plant  variety; 

"(E)  a  work  of  authorship  protected  under 
title  17;  and 

••(F)  a  mask  work  protected  under  chapter 
9  of  title  17.  to  the  extent  protected  by  appli- 
cable nonbankruptcy  law. 

"•judicial  lien"  means  a  lien  obtained  by 
judgment,  levy,  sequestration,  or  other  legal 
or  equitable  process  or  proceeding. 

'••lien'  means  a  charge  against  or  interest 
in  property  to  secure  payment  of  a  debt  or 
performance  of  an  obligation. 

'"margin  payment',  as  used  in  sections 
362(b)(6).  546  (e)  and  (f).  548  (d)(2)  (B)  and  (C). 
556.  741(5).  761(15).  764(b).  766(a).  and  any 
other  provision  of  this  title  In  relation  to 
forward  contracts,  means  a  payment  or  de- 
posit of  cash,  a  security,  or  other  property 
that  Is  commonly  known  In  the  forward  con- 
tract trade  as  original  margin,  initial  mar- 
gin, maintenance  margin,  or  variation  mar- 
gin. Including  market-to-market  payments 
or  variation  payments. 

•mask  work'  has  the  meaning  given  it  In 
section  901(a)(2)  of  title  17. 

•'  'municipality'  means  a  political  subdivi- 
sion or  public  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State. 

"  "person"  includes  an  individual,  partner- 
ship, and  corporation,  but  does  not  Include  a 
governmental  unit,  except  that  a  govern- 
mental unit  that  acquires  an  asset  from  a 
person  as  a  result  of  operation  of  a  loan 
guarantee  agreement,  or  as  receiver  or  liq- 
uidating agent  of  a  person,  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  person  for  purposes  of  section 
1102. 

"""petition"  means  a  petition  filed  under 
section  301.  302.  303.  or  304  commencing  a 
case  under  this  title. 

"""purchaser"  means  a  transferee  of  a  vol- 
untary transfer,  and  includes  an  Immediate 
or  mediate  transferee  of  such  a  transferee. 

■"  railroad'  means  a  common  carrier  by 
railroad  engaged  In  the  transportation  of  In- 
dividuals or  property  or  owner  of  trackage 
facilities  leased  by  such  a  common  carrier. 

"Telatlve^  means  an  Individual  related  by 
affinity  or  consanguinity  within  the  third 
degree  as  determined  by  the  common  law 
and  an  individual  in  a  step  or  adoptive  rela- 
tionship within  such  third  degree. 

■repo  partlclpanf  means  an  entity  that, 
on  any  day  during  the  period  beginning  90 
days  before  the  date  of  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion, has  an  outstanding  repurchase  agree- 
ment with  the  debtor. 

■■■repurchase  agreemenf  and  •reverse  re- 
purchase agreemenf  mean  an  agreement.  In- 
cluding related  terms,  which  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  certificates  of  deposit,  eligible 
bankers'  acceptances,  or  securities  that  are 
direct  obligations  of.  or  that  are  fully  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  Interest  by.  the 
United  SUtes  or  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  against  the  transfer  of  funds  by  the 
transferee  of  such  certificates  of  deposit,  eli- 
gible bankers^  acceptances,  or  securities 
with  a  simultaneous  agreement  by  such 
transferee  to  transfer  to  the  transferor 
thereof  certificates  of  deposit,  eligible  bank- 
ers' acceptances,  or  securities  as  described 
above,  at  a  date  certain  not  later  than  1  year 
after  such  transfers  or  on  demand,  against 
the  transfer  of  funds. 
"  'security'— 
"(A)  includes— 
"(1)  a  note; 
•■(ID  stock; 


'•(ill)  treasury  stock; 
••(iv)  a  bond; 
••(V)  a  debenture; 

"(vi)  a  collateral  trust  certificate; 
"(vii)  a  preorganization  certificate  or  sub- 
scription; 
••(viii)  a  transferable  share; 
••(ix)  a  voting-trust  certificate; 
••(x)  a  certificate  of  deposit; 
"(xi)  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  security; 
••(xii)  an  investment  contract  or  certificate 
of  interest  or  participation  in  a  profit-shar- 
ing agreement  or  in  an  oil.  gas,  or  mineral 
royalty  or  lease,  if  such  contract  or  Interest 
is  required  to  be  the  subject  of  a  registration 
statement  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77a  et 
seq.).  or  is  exempt  under  section  3(b)  of  that 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  77c(b))  from  the  requirement 
to  file  such  a  statement; 

••(xlll)  an  interest  of  a  limited  partner  in  a 
limited  partnership; 

••(xlv)  another  claim  or  interest  commonly 
known  as  a  •security^;  and 

••(XV)  a  certificate  of  Interest  or  participa- 
tion in.  temporary  or  interim  certificate  for. 
receipt  for.  or  warrant  or  right  to  subscribe 
to  or  purchase  or  sell,  a  security;  but 
••(B)  does  not  Include — 
••(I)  currency  or  a  check,  draft,  bill  of  ex- 
change, or  bank  letter  of  credit; 

■•(ii)  a  leverage  transaction  (as  defined  In 
section  761); 

'•(lil)  a  commodity  futures  contract  or  for- 
ward contract; 

■•(Iv)  an  option,  warrant,  or  right  to  sub- 
scribe to  or  purchase  or  sell  a  commodity  fu- 
tures contract; 

•■(v)  an  option  to  purchase  or  sell  a  com- 
modity; 

■■(vi)  a  contract  or  certificate  of  a  kind 
specified  In  subparagraph  (A)(xli)  that  is  not 
required  to  be  the  subject  of  a  registration 
statement  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  is  not  exempt  under 
section  3(b)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15 
use.  77c(b))  from  the  requirement  to  file 
such  a  statement;  or 

"(Vii)  debt  or  an  evidence  of  indebtedness 
for  goods  sold  and  delivered  or  services  ren- 
dered. 

•  •security  agreement'  means  an  agreement 
that  creates  or  provides  for  a  security  inter- 
est. 

"  securities  clearing  agency'  means  a  per- 
son that  Is  registered  as  a  clearing  agency 
under  section  17A  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78q-l)  or  whose  business 
is  confined  to  the  performance  of  functions 
of  a  clearing  agency  with  respect  to  exempt- 
ed securities  (as  defined  in  section  3(a)(12)  of 
that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  78c(12))  for  the  purposes 
of  that  section  17A. 

"security  interest"  means  a  lien  created 
by  an  agreement. 

""settlement  payment"  means,  for  purposes 
of  the  forward  contract  provisions  of  this 
title,  a  preliminary  settlement  payment, 
partial  settlement  payment,  interim  settle- 
ment payment,  settlement  payment  on  ac- 
count, final  settlement  payment,  net  settle- 
ment payment,  or  any  other  similar  pay- 
ment commonly  used  in  the  forward  contract 
trade. 

•State'  includes  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Puerto  Rico,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  who  may  be  i.  debtor  under 
chapter  9. 

•"  "Statutory  Hen'  means  a  lien  arising  sole- 
ly by  force  of  a  statute  on  specified  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions,  or  lien  of  distress 
for  rent,  whether  or  not  statutory,  but  does 
not  include  a  security  interest  or  judicial 
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lien,  whether  or  not  such  interest  or  lien  is 
provided  by  or  is  dependent  on  a  statute  and 
whether  or  not  such  Interest  or  lien  is  made 
fully  effective  by  statute. 

"  "Stockbroker"  means  a  person — 

••(A)  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a  cus- 
tomer (as  defined  In  section  741);  and 

■•(B)  that  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
effecting  transactions  in  securities — 

•"(1)  for  the  account  of  others;  or 

••(ii)  with  members  of  the  general  public, 
from  or  for  such  person's  own  account. 

"  •swap  agreement'  means — 

"(A)  an  agreement  (including  terms  and 
conditions  Incorporated  by  reference  there- 
in) which  is  a  rate  swap  agreement,  basis 
swap,  forward  rate  agreement,  commodity 
swap,  interest  rate  option,  forward  foreign 
exchange  agreement,  rate  cap  agreement, 
rate  floor  agreement,  rate  collar  agreement, 
currency  swap  agreement,  cross-currency 
rate  swap  agreement,  currency  option,  or 
any  other  similar  agreement  (including  any 
option  to  enter  into  any  of  the  foregoing); 

•'(2)  any  combination  of  the  foregoing;  or 

"(3)  a  master  agreement  for  any  of  the 
foregoing  together  with  all  supplements. 

'•  •swap  participant"  means  an  entity  that, 
at  any  time  before  the  filing  of  a  petition, 
has  an  outstanding  swap  agreement  with  the 
debtor. 

•'  ■timeshare  interest'  means  an  interest 
.  purchased  in  a  timeshare  plan  which  grants 
the  purchaser  the  right  to  use  and  occupy  ac- 
commodations, facilities,  or  recreational 
sites,  whether  Improved  or  unimproved,  pur- 
suant to  a  timeshare  plan. 

"  'timeshare  plan"  means  an  interest  in  any 
arrangement,  plan,  scheme,  or  similar  device 
(but  not  Including  an  exchange  program), 
whether  by  membership,  agreement,  tenancy 
In  common,  sale,  lease,  deed,  rental  agree- 
ment, license,  right  to  use  agreement,  or  by 
any  other  means,  whereby  a  purchaser  of  the 
interest,  in  exchange  for  consideration,  re- 
ceives a  right  to  use  accommodations,  facili- 
ties, or  recreational  sites,  whether  improved 
or  unimproved,  for  a  specific  period  of  time 
less  than  a  full  year  during  any  given  year, 
but  not  necessarily  for  consecutive  years, 
and  which  extends  for  a  period  of  more  than 
3  years. 

■transfer"  means  a  mode,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, absolute  or  conditional,  voluntary  or 
Involuntary,  of  disposing  of  or  parting  with 
property  or  with  an  interest  in  property,  in- 
cluding retention  of  title  as  a  security  inter- 
est and  foreclosure  of  the  debtor"s  equity  of 
redemption. 

•••United  States',  when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  includes  all  locations  where 
the  judicial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
extends.  Including  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. •" 

(b)  References  to  DEFiNi-noNs  in  Title 
XI.— 

(1)  Section  362— Section  362(b)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (6) — 

(i)  by  striking  ••section  761(4)""  and  insert- 
ing "section  761"; 

(ii)  by  striking  "section  741(7)^'  and  insert- 
ing ■•section  741"; 

(ill)  by  striking  "section  101(34),  741(5).  or 
761(15)""  and  Inserting  "section  101.  741,  or 
761"";  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  "•section  101(35)  or  741(8)"" 
and  inserting  "•section  101  or  741"";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (7>— 

(1)  by  striking  'section  741(5)  or  761(15)" 
and  inserting  ■•section  741  or  76r';  and 

(11)  by  striking  "section  741(8)""  and  insert- 
ing •■section  741"". 

(2)  Section  so?.— Section  507(a)(5)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 


(A)  by  striking  •■section  557(b)(1)"  and  in- 
serting ••section  557(b)"";  and 

(B)  by  striking  ■■section  557(b)(2)""  and  in- 
serting "section  557(b)"". 

(3)  Section  546  of  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(i)  by  striking  -"section  101(34).  741(5),  or 
761(15)"'  and  inserting  "section  101.  741.  or 
761";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  'section  101(35)  or  741(8)"" 
and  inserting  '"section  101  or  741"";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (f) — 

(i)  by  striking  "section  741(5)  or  761(15)" 
and  inserting  "section  741  or  761";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "section  741(8)""  and  insert- 
ing "section  741". 

(4)  Section  ms —Section  548(d)(2)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B) — 

(i)  by  striking  "section  101(34).  741(5)  or 
761(15)""  and  inserting  ""section  101.  741.  or 
761"";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  •section  101(35)  or  741(8)" 
and  inserting  "section  101  or  741";  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (C)— 

(i)  by  striking  •section  741(5)  or  761(15)" 
and  Inserting  "section  741  or  761";  and 

(11)  by  striking  "section  741(8)"  and  insert- 
ing ••section  74r'. 

(5)  Section  sss.- Section  555  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
••section  741(7)'"  and  inserting  "section  741". 

(6)  Section  sm.- Section  556  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
""section  761(4)"  and  inserting  "'section  761". 

(c)  References  to  Defini-hons  in  Other 
Laws.— 

(1)  Federal  credit  union  act.— Section 
207(c)(8)(D)  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1787(c)(8)(D))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (ii)(I)  by  striking  "section 
741(7)"  and  inserting  "•section  741""; 

(B)  in  clause  (ill)  by  striking  "section 
101(24)"  and  Inserting  ••section  101"; 

(C)  in  clause  (iv)(I)  by  striking  "section 
101(41)'"  and  inserting  "section  lOl"";  and 

(D)  in  clause  (v)  by  striking  •section 
101(50)"  and  Inserting  '•section  lOl"". 

(2)  Federal  deposit  insurance  act.— Sec- 
tion 11(e)(8)(D)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1821(e)(8)(D))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  In  clause  (ii)(I)  by  striking  "'section 
741(7)"  and  inserting  '•section  741"; 

(B)  In  clause  (Hi)  by  striking  'section 
761(4)"  and  inserting  "section  761"; 

(C)  in  clause  (Iv)  by  striking  "section 
101(24)^"  and  inserting  "•section  lOr"; 

(D)  In  clause  (v)(I)  by  striking  "section 
101(41)""  and  Inserting  "•section  101";  and 

(E)  in  clause  (viii)  by  striking  "section 
101(50)""  and  inserting  "section  lOr". 

(d)  Other  Technical  amendments.— Title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  322(a)  by  striking  ""1302.  or 
1202"  and  inserting  "1202.  or  1302"', 

(2)  in  section  346— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "'Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)"" 
and  Inserting  •'Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (g)(1)(C)  by  striking  "In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  371)"" 
and  inserting  "'Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986""; 

(3)  in  section  348— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  ••728(a), 
728(b),  1102(a),  1110(a)(1).  1121(b).  1121(c). 
1141(d)(4).  1146(a).  1146(b).  1301(a).  1305(a). 
1201(a).  1221.  and  1228(a)'"  and  inserting    ■728 

(a)  and  (b).  1021,  1028.  1102(a).  1110(a)(1).  1121 

(b)  and  (c).  1141(d)(4).  1146  (a)  and  (b).  1201(a). 
1221.  1228(a).  1301(a).  and  1306(a) ";  and 


(B)  In  subsections  (b).  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  by 
striking  "1307.  or  1208^'  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  '1208.  or  1307""; 

(4)  in  section  349(a)  by  striking  ••109(f)""  and 
Inserting  ""109(g)""; 

(5)  in  section  362(b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "•or""  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10); 

(B)  in  paragraph  (12)  by  striking  "•the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act.  1920  (46  App.  U.S.C.  911  et 
seq.)^"  and  inserting  ""section  31325  of  title  46, 
United  States  Code""; 

(C)  In  paragraph  (13)— 

(i)  by  striking  ""the  Ship  Mortgage  Act, 
1920  (46  App.  U.S.C.  911  et  seq.)""  and  insert- 
ing "section  31325  of  title  46.  United  States 
Code"";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "'or'"  at  the  end; 

(D)  in  paragrrapb  (14).  as  added  by  section 
102  of  Public  Law  101-311  (104  Stat.  267)  at  the 
end  of  the  subsection,  by  removing  it  from 
the  end  of  the  subsection,  inserting  it  after 
paragraph  (13).  and  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  and  Inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(E)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (14).  (15). 
and  (16).  as  added  by  section  3007(a)  of  the 
Student  Loan  Default  Prevention  Initiative 
Act  of  1990  (104  Stat.  1388-28).  as  paragraphs 
(15).  (16).  and  (17).  striking  '"or"'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16),  as  redesignated  by  this  sub- 
paragraph, and  adding  "or""  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17).  as  redesignated  by  this  sub- 
paragraph; 

(6)  in  section  363(c)(1)  by  striking  "1304. 
1203,  or  1204  "  and  inserting  "1203,  1204,  or 
1304  "; 

(7)  In  section  364(a)  by  striking  "1304.  1203. 
or  1204"  and  Inserting  "1203.  1204.  or  1304"; 

(8)  In  section  365— 

(A)  in  subsection  (g)(2)  (A)  and  (B)  by  strik- 
ing ""1307.  or  1208""  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  "1208,  or  1307""; 

(B)  in  subsection  (n)(l)(B)  by  striking  "to 
to"  and  inserting  "to"";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (o)  by  striking  "the  Fed- 
eral"" the  first  place  it  appears  and  all  that 
follows  through  •"successors,"'  and  inserting 
••a  Federal  depository  institutions  regu- 
latory agency  (or  predecessor  to  such  an 
agency)"; 

(9)  in  section  507— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(8)  by  striking  "the 
Federal"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  all 
that  follows  through  ••successors.'"  and  In- 
serting "a  Federal  depository  Institutions 
regulatory  agency  (or  predecessor  to  such  an 
agency)"";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  ••(aK3). 
(a)(4).  (a)(5).  or  (a)(6)'"  and  inserting  "(a)  (3). 
(4).  (6),  or  (7)""; 

(10)  in  section  522(d)(10)(E)(iii)  by  striking 
"401(a).  401(b).  403(a).  403(b).  408.  or  409  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  401(a). 
401(b).  403(a).  403(b).  408.  or  409)"  and  insert- 
ing "section  401  (a)  or  (b).  403  (a)  or  (b).  408. 
or  409  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986"'; 

(11)  in  section  523(a)  — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(I)  by  striking  "IHl,.  1228(a).  1228(b)."  and 
inserting  ••IHl.  1228  (a)  or  (b)."';  and 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (12)  by  striking  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (e)  by  striking  "deposi- 
tory institution  or  insured  credit  union""  and 
inserting  'insured  depository  institution"; 

(12)  in  section  524— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(3)  by  striking  '•or 
1328(c)(1)"  and  inserting  '.  1228(a)(1).  or 
1328(a)(1)"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (cM4)  by  striking 
••recission"  and  inserting  "rescission";  and 

(C)  In  subsection  (d)(l)(BKii)  by  adding 
•"and^"  at  the  end; 

(12)  in  section  542(e)  by  striking  "to  to" 
and  inserting  "to"; 
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(13)  in  section  543((1)<1)  by  striking  "of  eq- 
uity" and  inserting  "if  equity"; 

(14)  in  section  546(aMl)  by  striking  "1302,  or 
1202"  and  inserting  "1202,  or  1302": 

(15)  in  section  549(b)  by  inserting  "the 
trustee  may  not  avoid  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section"  after  "involuntary  case,"; 

(16)  in  section  553— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aKl)  by  striking  "other 
than  under  section  502(b)(3)  of  this  title"; 
and 

(B)  In  subsection  (bKl)  by  striking 
"362(b)(14),,"  and  inserting  "362(b)(14),"; 

(17)  in  section  706(a)  by  striking  "1307.  or 
1208"  and  inserting  "1208,  or  1307"; 

(18)  in  section  724(d)  by  striking  "Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6323)"  and  in- 
serting "Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986"; 

(19)  in  section  726(b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "section 
1112";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "1009,"  after  "chapter 
under  section"; 

(20)  in  section  743  by  striking  "342(a)"  and 
inserting  "342"; 

(21)  in  section  745(c)  by  striking  "Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)" 
and  inserting  "Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986"; 

(22)  in  section  1104(c)  inserting  a  comma 
after  "interest"; 

(23)  in  section  1123(a)(1)  inserting  a  comma 
after  "title"  the  last  place  it  appears; 

(24)  in  section  1129(a>— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  and  inserting  a  period;  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (12)  inserting  "of  title  28" 
after  "section  1930"; 

(25)  in  section  1145(a)  by  striking  "does" 
and  inserting  "do"; 

(26)  in  section  1226(b)(2)— 

(A)  by  striking  ■1202(d)  of  this  title"  and 
inserting  "1202(0";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "1202(e)  of  this  title"  and 
inserting  •1202(d)"; 

(27)  in  section  1302(b)(3)  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end; 

(28)  in  section  1328(a>— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  "(5)  or  (8) " 
and  inserting  "(5),  (8),  or  (9)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  paragraph  (3),  as  added  by 
section  3103  of  Public  Law  101-64  (104  SUt. 
4916)";  and 

(29)  in  the  table  of  chapters  by  striking  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  15. 

SEC.  S02.  TITLE  28,  UNTTED  STATES  CODE. 

Section  586(aM3)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  matter  preceding 
subparagraph  (A)  by  inserting  "12."  after 
■11.". 

TITLE  VI— SEVERABILITY;  EFFECTIVE 
DATE;  APPUCATION  OF  AMENDMENl  S 
SEC.  601.  SEVERABnJTY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  or  amendment  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  to  be  unconstitutional, 
the  remaining  provisions  of  and  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  and  the  application  of  such 
other  provisions  and  amendments  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

SEC.    602.    EFFECTIVE    DATE;    APPUCATION    OF 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Effective  Date— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  APPUCA-nON  OF  A.MENDMENTS.— 

(1)  In  general —Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 115(c)  and  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  cases  com- 
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menced  under  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  SECTION  1110  OF  TrrLE  11.— Section  1110  of 
title  11.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
section  203.  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
lease  (as  defined  in  section  1110(c)).  entered 
into  in  connection  with  a  settlement  of  any 
litigation  in  any  case  pending  under  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  to  introduce  with 
Senator  Heflin  this  omnibus  bank- 
ruptcy reform  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sign  of  our  eco- 
nomic times  that  bankruptcy  is  a 
growth  industry.  In  1992,  more  than  1 
million  bankruptcy  cases  were  filed,  a 
new  record.  This  continues  a  trend 
from  the  mid-1980's,  as  each  year  since 
1985  has  brought  a  new  high  in  the 
number  of  bankruptcies.  Over  this  pe- 
riod, bankruptcies  have  increased  by 
more  than  150  percent.  They  embrace 
both  the  sophisticated  chapter  11  busi- 
ness reorganizations,  the  no-asset  per- 
sonal bankruptcies,  and  everything  in 
between.  No  region  of  the  country  or 
personal  income  level  is  immune  to  the 
bankruptcy  boom:  the  chances  of  an  in- 
dividual or  couple  filing  for  chapter  13 
during  their  lifetime  is  about  1  in  10. 

Thus,  this  bill  could  not  be  more 
timely.  Even  as  the  economy  improves, 
there  are  likely  to  be  record  numbers 
of  bankruptcies  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture because  individual  debt  loads  con- 
tinue at  high  levels.  All  Americans 
have  an  important  stake  in  insuring 
that  our  Nation's  bankruptcy  proce- 
dures operate  efficiently  and  fairly  so 
that  individuals  and  corporations  seek- 
ing bankruptcy  protection  may  again 
contribute  to  our  Nation's  economic  vi- 
tality. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Heflin  and  I 
introduce  today  is  lengthy  and  com- 
plicated. It  has  been  drafted  as  a  bipar- 
tisan response  to  some  of  the  issues 
facing  bankruptcy  law,  issues  that 
were  the  subject  of  a  series  of  hearings 
that  were  held  in  the  102d  Congress. 
The  bill  changes  substantive  bank- 
ruptcy law  only  in  those  instances 
where  the  broad  range  of  experts  who 
testified  before  us  reached  consensus 
on  those  proposals.  The  consensus  na- 
ture of  the  bill  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  an  almost  identical  bill  passed  the 
Senate  last  June  by  a  vote  of  97-0.  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
three  of  the  more  important  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

First,  the  bill  will  create  a  National 
Bankruptcy  Review  Commission.  This 
blue  ribbon  commission  of  experts  from 
the  bench  and  bar  will  investigate  and 
study  issues  and  problems  relating  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Code,  evaluate  propos- 
als with  respect  to  these  issues,  and 
prepare  a  report  setting  forth  their 
conclusions  on  these  issues.  This  Com- 
mission is  needed  for  several  reasons. 
The  Bankruptcy  Code  that  was  enacted 
in  the  late  1970's  has  now  been  in  oper- 
ation for  almost  15  years.  We  have  a 


body  of  experience  dealing  with  that 
Code. 

That  experience  may  suggest  changes 
that  should  be  made  to  the  Code  in 
light  of  its  actual  operation.  Addition- 
ally, new  circumstances  have  arisen 
that  were  unknown  in  1978.  For  in- 
stance, the  leveraged  buyouts  of  the 
1980's  are  many  of  the  corporate  bank- 
ruptcies of  the  1990's.  Likewise,  the 
world  economy  is  far  more  integrated 
today  than  1978.  The  Commission  may 
find  that  issues  of  international  bank- 
ruptcy should  be  addressed,  such  as 
venue  for  the  bankruptcy  filings  of 
international  corporations.  Further, 
the  relation  between  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  and  subsequently  enacted  envi- 
ronmental legislation  is  another  area 
meriting  examination.  Moreover, 
courts  have  disagreed  on  many  issues 
contained  in  the  Code  that  should  be 
made  uniform  to  make  the  system 
function  more  efficiently. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  policy  change 
in  this  complex  area  ought  to  be  the 
product  of  coherent  analysis  and  expert 
opinion— not  the  piecemeal,  special  in- 
terest amendments  that  have  charac- 
terized too  much  of  our  legislation  in 
recent  years.  A  special  commission, 
limited  in  duration  and  insulated  from 
special  interest  politics,  can  give  Con- 
gress the  sound  advice  we  need  to  make 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  work  in  the  dec- 
ade of  the  1990's  and  beyond. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  bill,  in  creat- 
ing the  National  Bankruptcy  Review 
Commission,  is  not  designed  to  produce 
major  overhaul  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code.  That  was  done  in  1978.  The  cur- 
rent Bankruptcy  Code  functions  large- 
ly well  today.  The  primary  goal  of  the 
Commission  is  to  find  ways  to  fine  tune 
the  operation  of  the  Code  of  addressing 
problems  that  have  arisen  since  1978. 

The  second  provision  I  would  like  to 
address  concerns  chapter  12  of  the 
Code,  which  was  enacted  in  1986  and  ap- 
plies to  family  farmers.  Under  current 
law,  chapter  12  will  expire  on  October 
1,  1993.  Under  this  bill,  that  date  would 
be  extended  to  October  1,  1998.  As  the 
author  of  chapter  12.  I  have  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  its  record  to  date.  The 
record  is  an  excellent  one,  I  am  pleased 
to  report.  I  continue  to  believe  that  a 
separate  chapter  of  the  Code  is  nec- 
essary for  our  Nation's  family  farmers. 
The  extension  of  time  for  the  operation 
of  chapter  12  will  permit  a  careful  re- 
view of  how  well  this  portion  of  the 
Code  functions.  I  also  note  that  I  have 
introduced  a  separate  bill,  S.  283,  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Heflin,  to  ex- 
tend chapter  12  as  well.  The  extension 
of  chapter  12  for  5  years  will  assist  fam- 
ily farmers,  many  of  whom  still  face 
tremendously  difficult  economic  situa- 
tions. 

The  last  portion  of  the  bill  I  would 
like  to  discuss  today  concerns  the  new 
provisions  relating  to  small  business 
bankruptcy.  These  new  provisions  are 
based  on   the  current  operation   of  a 


similar  system  by  a  bankruptcy  judge 
In  North  Carolina.  This  experimental 
system  has  been  widely  regarded  as 
both  innovative  and  successful.  This 
bill  would  create  a  set  of  pilot  pro- 
grams in  judicial  districts  around  the 
country  that  would  operate  a  new 
chapter  10  for  small  business  bank- 
ruptcies. 

Among  its  other  features,  the  new 
small  business  chapter  would  shorten 
the  timeframe  for  plan  filing  to  90 
days,  and  truncate  the  process  in  other 
ways,  such  as  by:  First,  combining  the 
hearing  on  approval  of  the  disclosure 
statement  with  the  hearing  on  plan 
confirmation;  second,  eliminating  the 
automatic  appointment  of  a  creditor's 
committee;  and  third,  eliminating  the 
absolute  priority  rule  presently  found 
in  chapter  11  cases. 

To  qualify  as  a  small  business  eligi- 
ble for  chapter  10  treatment,  a  debtor 
must  meet  a  totality  of  the  cir- 
cumstances test  that  includes  the  fol- 
lowing nonexclusive  indicia:  the  num- 
ber of  employees  of  the  debtor;  the 
number  of  creditors  of  the  debtor;  the 
total  amount  of  the  secured,  priority, 
and  unsecured  obligations  of  the  debt- 
or; the  total  value  of  the  assets  of  the 
debtor;  the  total  volume  of  the  sales  of 
the  debtor:  the  nature  and  substance  of 
the  debtor's  business  activity;  and  the 
history  of  the  debtor's  business  activ- 
ity. The  new  chapter  10  would  go  into 
effect  initially  as  an  eight-district 
pilot  program,  and  for  a  3-year  period. 
The  Federal  Judicial  Center  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
study  the  experience  of  the  chapter  10 
pilot  and  report  back  to  Congress  on 
the  success  of  the  program. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  his  hard  work  in 
crafting  the  bill  and  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  work  with  him  in  the 
months  ahead  on  this  important  issue. 


By  Mr.  BOREN; 
S.  541.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Foundation  for  Excellence  to  award 
scholarships  to  outstanding  students 
who  are  committed  to  careers  in  teach- 
ing in  public  education  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  EXCELLENCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  address  what  I  believe  is  one 
of  the  most  important  challenges  fac- 
ing this  generation  of  Americans:  the 
critical  need  to  restore  excellence  to 
our  system  of  public  education. 

If  we  deal  successfully  with  every 
other  major  policy  area  facing  us  and 
fail  to  rebuild  our  educational  system, 
we  will  eventually  undermine  all  our 
efforts.  The  plain  and  simple  truth  is 
that  a  nation  with  a  second  or  third 
rate  educational  system  will  ulti- 
mately be  a  second  or  third  rate  na- 
tion. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Excellence  Act. 
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This  bill  establishes  a  national  founda- 
tion funded  by  a  public  and  private 
partnership  to  fund  educational  costs 
for  outstanding  students  who  wish  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession. 

I  began  working  on  this  legislation 
nearly  a  decade  ago.  and  I  believe 
many  of  the  problems  we  faced  then  in 
education  remain  the  same  today,  and 
in  several  areas,  our  problems  have 
worsened.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any 
longer  on  this  legislation.  It  is  crucial 
in  this  coming  decade  that  we  recog- 
nize and  begin  to  address  our  urgent 
need  to  support  our  best  teachers  and 
to  replenish  the  talent  pool  available 
for  the  classroom. 

We  must  work  to  attract  our  best  and 
brightest  students  to  the  classroom, 
and  we  must  restore  the  honor  the 
teaching  profession  so  greatly  deserves. 
We  must  take  positive  steps  to  ensure 
that  outstanding  students  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  who  are  cur- 
rently underrepresented  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  are  given  the  incentive 
to  go  into  the  classroom.  We  must  en- 
sure that  our  inner-city  and  our  rural 
schools  are  staffed  by  teachers  who 
graduated  in  the  top  ranks  of  their 
class  or  excelled  in  a  particular  subject 
or  discipline.  And  we,  as  a  government, 
must  begin  to  include  American  edu- 
cators and  business  leaders  in  coali- 
tions to  meet  these  goals.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  must  make  a  commitment  to 
our  Nation's  students  by  making  a 
commitment  to  our  Nation's  teachers. 
The  National  Foundation  for  Excel- 
lence makes  this  commitment. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Excel- 
lence Act  establishes  a  national  foun- 
dation funded  by  a  public  and  private 
partnership  to  underwrite  educational 
costs  for  outstanding  students  who 
wish  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 
It  will  be  directed  by  a  board  of  distin- 
guished citizens  and  will  be  patterned 
somewhat  after  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
Scholarship  Foundation  which  awards 
scholarships  to  students  interested  in 
careers  in  public  service. 

The  scholarships  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Excellence  would 
not  only  help  fill  these  teacher  short- 
ages but  will  fill  these  vacancies  with 
the  very  best  students  our  Nation  has 
to  offer.  To  apply  for  the  educational 
package,  a  student  would  have  to  have 
tested  in  the  top  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  or 
the  American  College  Test;  must  have 
graduated  in  the  top  10  percent  of  his 
or  her  high  school;  must  maintain  a 
3.2-grade  point  average  in  college;  and 
must  commit  to  teaching  in  public 
schools  after  graduation. 

The  amount  of  available  financial  aid 
would  depend  on  the  students  commit- 
ment to  teaching  postgraduation.  Stu- 
dents would  receive  up  to  $20,000  in 
scholarship  for  a  2-year  teaching  com- 
mitment; up  to  $28,000  for  3  years; 
$36,000  for  4  years;  $50,000  for  5  years; 
and  $70,000  for  6  years. 


If  the  student  later  reneged  on  his  or 
her  teaching  commitment,  he  or  she 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  principal 
amount  of  the  scholarship  plus  interest 
equal  to  the  current  Treasury  bill  rate 
plus  20  percent. 

The  foundation  would  be  funded  by  a 
permanent  endowment,  and  the  prin- 
cipal would  come  from  a  one-time  $200 
million  appropriation  and  an  addi- 
tional $200  million  set-aside  for  match- 
ing of  private  gifts  for  a  period  of  5 
years.  Students  who  receive  scholar- 
ships from  private  or  State  matching 
funds  would  be  obligated  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  from 
which  the  private  or  State  contribu- 
tion had  come  without  regard  to  where 
that  student  attended  college.  A  stu- 
dent from  Kansas,  for  example,  who  re- 
ceived a  scholarship  in  part  from  Kan- 
sas funds,  who  decided  to  go  to  Harvard 
College,  would  be  requested  to  return 
to  Kansas  to  fulfill  the  teaching  obliga- 
tion. 

By  giving  them  the  means  to  pay  the 
full  cost  of  attendance  to  any  univer- 
sity in  the  United  States,  we  can  moti- 
vate our  very  best  students  to  consider 
teaching  as  a  career.  Because  some  of 
our  Nation's  finest  universities  now 
cost  over  $20,000  a  year,  financing  a  col- 
lege education  is  simply  becoming  im- 
possible for  middle  and  lower  income 
families.  And  those  who  take  out  stu- 
dent loans  to  pay  for  their  degrees  are 
faced  with  enormous  debt  when  they 
graduate.  This  debt  forces  our  best  and 
brightest  people  to  make  career  deci- 
sions based  on  salary  levels  rather  than 
personal  fulfillment  or  community 
gain.  And  the  outlook  for  the  cost  of 
college  education  is  not  getting  better 
as  tuition  for  colleges  and  universities 
continues  to  rise  at  a  pace  more  than 
twice  the  rate  of  infiation. 

When  I  was  Governor,  Oklahoma  had 
a  shortage  of  doctors  in  rural  areas  and 
small  towns.  We  developed  a  Rural 
Medical  Scholarship  Program  under 
which  we  paid  the  full  educational  cost 
of  medical  students  who  promised  to 
practice  in  these  underserved  areas  for 
at  'east  5  years  after  graduation.  Those 
who  refused  to  live  up  to  their  end  of 
the  bargain  were  forced  to  pay  back  all 
of  the  educational  costs  plus  a  large 
penalty  payment.  The  program  caused 
a  major  reduction  in  the  shortage  of 
rural  medical  manpower. 

A  similar  program  for  teachers  would 
provide  a  direct  incentive  for  our  Na- 
tion's best  students  to  become  edu- 
cators. It  is  imperative  that  we  take 
.  the  initiative  now  to  help  address  the 
current  shortfall  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Like  other  States  throughout 
the  Nation,  Oklahoma  is  currently  fac- 
ing a  shortage  of  teachers  in  many  im- 
portant academic  areas,  including 
mathematics,  sciences,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. In  fact,  the  United  States 
ranks  12  out  of  14  among  industrialized 
nations  in  science  achievement  among 
13-year-olds  and  13  out  of  14  among  in- 
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dustrialized  nations  in  mathematics 
achievement  among  all  13-year-olds. 
Mr.  President,  our  students  deserve 
better  than  that  and  our  Nation  de- 
mands it. 

This  past  year  has  been  witness  to  an 
avalanche  of  studies,  conferences  and 
panel  discussions  on  the  crisis  we  now 
face  in  education.  But  studies,  con- 
ferences and  discussions  will  not 
change  SAT  scores  and  academic 
achievement.  We  must  stop  simply 
talking  about  the  problems  in  edu- 
cation to  start  making  real  changes. 

While  it  is  important  to  understand 
and  evaluate  the  statistics  generated 
regarding  our  classrooms,  it  is  even 
more  important  to  take  active  steps  in 
trying  to  change  all  that  we  know  is 
wrong  with  our  schools.  Senator  Wil- 
liam Fulbright  stated.  "Creative  lead- 
ership and  liberal  education,  which  in 
fact  go  together,  are  the  first  require- 
ment for  a  hopeful  future  for  human- 
kind." 

Seven  years  ago.  with  this  ideal  in 
mind.  I  decided  to  try  to  do  something 
real  and  positive  to  encourage  our  stu- 
dents and  teachers  to  excel,  so  I  start- 
ed a  private  foundation  in  my  State 
called  the  Oklahoma  Foundation  for 
Excellence.  The  foundation  is  proof 
positive  that  action  leads  to  results. 
Since  it  was  established,  we  have  given 
out  over  20  $5,000  cash  awards  to  our 
State's  best  educators  and  $600,000  in 
scholarships  to  our  State's  best  stu- 
dents. Even  more  importantly,  the 
work  of  the  Oklahoma  Foundation  for 
Excellence  has  led  to  a  new  sense  of 
importance  and  appreciation  for  our 
State's  outstanding  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. It  is  time  we  try  to  create  the 
same  momentum  on  a  national  level 
and  that  is  why  I  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently for  the  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Excellence. 

Reports  published  throughout  the 
last  decade  have  shown  that  American 
students  are  slipping,  are  failing  to 
make  the  grade.  Most  importantly,  our 
Nation's  students  do  not  have  the  ana- 
lytical skills  nor  the  mathematical 
ability  to  compete  in  today's  global  en- 
vironment. As  former  chairman  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee.  I  consider  our 
single  greatest  threat  to  our  national 
security  to  be  our  failure  to  fully  de- 
velop our  Nation's  human  resources. 
We  are  moving  into  a  new  world  envi- 
ronment, and  our  influence  can  no 
longer  be  based  solely  upon  our  mili- 
tary strength.  We  must  equip  ourselves 
for  the  21st  century  by  building  our 
economic  competitiveness  through 
strengthening  our  education  system. 
Our  future  well-being  as  a  nation  and 
our  ability  to  compete  in  world  trade  is 
dependent  upon  the  development  of  our 
human  resources. 

We  will  find  that  if  our  economic 
strength  and  our  ability  to  compete  in 
the  world  marketplace  continue  to 
erode,  our  Nation  will  lose  our  politi- 
cal, diplomatic,  and  military  strength 


as  well.  And  as  our  economic  strength 
becomes  increasingly  dependent  on 
high  skill  jobs  which  require  a  far  more 
advanced  education  than  has  ever  been 
necessary,  we  must  recognize  that  a 
literate  work  force  in  this  country  is 
no  longer  one  that  can  merely  read  and 
write,  but  a  work  force  that  is  also 
computer  literate,  for  example.  The 
only  way  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
tain the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world  during  this  century  in  which 
human  resource  development  has  be- 
come the  key  element  is  to  have  the 
best  educated  work  force  in  the  world. 

Our  country  is  learning  the  hard  way 
that  the  failure  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem to  adequately  prepare  workers  can 
greatly  increase  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  private  sector  and  make  Amer- 
ican companies  less  competitive.  Pri- 
vate companies  are  now  close  to  spend- 
ing roughly  as  much  retraining  and 
providing  remedial  education  for  their 
workers  as  we  as  taxpayers  spend  edu- 
cating all  of  the  children  in  the  Nation 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Excellence  in  public  education  is  also 
fundamental  to  our  commitment  to 
equality  of  opportunity  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  or  economic  status.  If 
we  allow  two  standards  of  educational 
opportunity  to  develop,  excellence  in 
private  schools  for  the  affluent  and  me- 
diocrity in  public  schools  for  the 
masses,  we  will  soon  find  that  we  live 
in  a  country  where  true  equality  of  op- 
portunity has  ceased  to  exist. 

When  the  President  and  First  Lady 
were  debating  which  school  Chelsea 
would  attend,  the  press  speculated 
that,  because  of  their  commitment  to 
education,  they  would  have  to,  I  re- 
peat, have  to  send  Chelsea  to  a  public 
school.  The  idea  that  sending  our  chil- 
dren to  a  public  school  is  a  sacrifice  is 
a  sad,  and  sadly  common,  opinion  in 
our  country. 

The  key  to  rebuilding  our  public  edu- 
cation system  is  the  attraction  of 
qualified  young  people  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  retention  of  the  best 
teachers  already  in  the  classroom.  Al- 
though there  is  no  single  solution  to 
the  problem  and  no  simple  way  to  at- 
tract a  fair  portion  of  the  best  and 
brightest  in  our  society  to  the  teaching 
profession  and  keep  them  in  it,  inad- 
equate compensation  is  a  major  part  of 
the  problem  and  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  teaching  and 
grant  it  the  community  status  which  it 
deserves  is  another. 

Today  we  must  ask  ourselves  how  we 
are  to  break  the  cycle  of  taxpayers  who 
are  unwilling  to  raise  teachers  salaries 
because  they  feel  that  we  are  not 
bringing  enough  of  the  best  and  bright- 
est students  into  the  profession.  A  part 
of  the  answer  is  to  ask  taxpayers  to  in- 
vest in  what  they  know  is  an  excellent 
product.  By  demanding  that  the  people 
who  get  these  scholarships  be  the  best 
and  the  brightest,  we  can  assure  the 
American  people  they  will  be  getting 


their  money's  worth.  This  is  not  a  total 
solution  to  the  problem,  and  while  we 
still  need  to  address  questions  such  as 
how  to  retain  good  teachers  already  in 
the  profession,  this  bill  does  take  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  by  bringing 
more  of  our  most  talented  people  into 
public  teaching. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee for  their  past  support  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  would  especially  like  to  thank 
Senators  Kassebaum,  Pell,  Simon,  and 
Kennedy  for  their  past  commitment  to 
this  scholarship  program,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  them  for  its 
passage  in  this  Congress. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  my  fellow 
Senators,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  our  democracy  to  do  all  that 
we  possibly  can  to  ensure  that  our  very 
best  students  consider  teaching  as  a  fu- 
ture career.  Our  public  education  sys- 
tem is  the  cornerstone  of  a  strong  and 
vital  democratic  system.  The  people 
cannot  fully  participate  in  a  society  if 
they  are  not  sufficiently  educated 
about  themselves,  their  past,  and  the 
nature  of  the  problems  they  confront. 
To  become  educated  to  their  respon- 
sibilities in  our  democracy  they  must 
be  taught  by  the  greatest  minds  our 
country  has  to  offer.  As  we  act  on  this 
bill  and  other  legislation  to  strengthen 
our  public  education  system  in  this 
country,  we  must  remember  the  words 
of  the  late  A.  Bartlett  Giamatti, 
former  president  of  Yale  and  a  great 
educator  and  scholar:  "A  liberal  edu- 
cation is  at  the  heart  of  a  civil  society. 
And  at  the  heart  of  a  liberal  education 
is  the  act  of  teaching." 

In  our  fight  to  ensure  quality  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  we  must  fight 
with  every  weapon  in  our  arsenal.  The 
Tax  Code  must  be  structured  so  that  it 
encourages  young  people  to  pursue  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  so  that  it 
allows  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing to  flourish.  Along  with  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Excellence  Act,  I 
am  committed  to  the  enactment  of 
three  tax  provisions  that  are  crucial  in 
the  effort  to  enhance  American  edu- 
cation. 

First,  about  2  weeks  ago,  I  intro- 
duced with  Senator  Grassley  and  oth- 
ers, legislation  that  would  allow  tax- 
payers the  ability  to  elect  either  a  de- 
duction or  a  tax  credit  for  the  interest 
paid  on  loans  used  to  finance  the  costs 
of  higher  education.  One  of  the  great- 
est struggles  facing  middle-income 
families  is  the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
providing  a  college  education  for  their 
children.  The  very  wealthy  have  little 
trouble  finding  the  money  to  educate 
their  children;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  scholarships  and  grants  are 
available  only  for  the  poor.  Those  in 
the  middle,  however,  earn  just  enough 
so  that  their  children  cannot  qualify 
for  benefits:  yet  they  don't  earn 
enough  to  afford  to  send  their  children 
to  college. 


The  statistics  reveal  the  dilemma 
faced  by  middle-income  families  with 
teenaged  children.  While  middle-in- 
come children  make  up  three-fourths 
of  the  college-sige  population,  they  re- 
ceive only  about  4  percent  of  student 
aid  and  scholarships.  Middle-income 
Americans  therefore  have  no  choice 
but  to  take  out  large  educational 
loans.  Although  the  average  cost  of 
going  to  college  ranges  between  $6,000 
and  $22,000  per  year,  the  average  mid- 
dle-income family  has  only  about 
$60,000  in  net  worth,  most  of  it  in  home 
equities. 

This  statistical  truth  was  forcefully 
brought  home  to  me  last  year  during 
the  testimony  of  a  middle-income 
mother  of  college-age  sons  before  the 
Finance  Committee.  She  spoke  of  the 
painful  reality  her  family  faced  when 
they  confronted  the  financial  burden  of 
sending  her  oldest  son  to  university. 
They  could  not  qualify  for  need-based 
scholarships  or  grants.  If  they  had  not 
taken  out  substantial  loans  and  the 
mother  had  not  returned  to  work,  they 
would  have  been  forced  to  sell  their 
home  to  pay  for  higher  education  at  an 
institution  chosen  in  part  because  of 
its  lower  tuition. 

This  is  not  the  story  of  only  one 
mother,  one  family.  It  is  the  story  of 
middle-income  parents  in  every  part  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  more  than  an 
issue  of  short-term  relief  for  the  mid- 
dle-income taxpayer.  A  highly  edu- 
cated work  force  is  crucial  to  this 
country's  economic  growth  and  its 
ability  to  compete  in  the  international 
marketplace.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
to  deny  a  generation  of  middle-income 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  contrib- 
ute to  this  country's  future,  equipi)ed 
with  the  best  education  available. 

Second,  I  will  continue  to  work  with 
Senators  Moynihan  and  Danforth  to 
pass  two  tax  provisions  that  help  to  en- 
sure that  our  educational  institutions 
remain  vibrant.  The  legislation  perma- 
nently repeals  the  preference  treat- 
ment for  charitable  gifts  of  appreciated 
property  under  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  and  eliminates  the  cap  on 
tax-exempt  bonds  that  private  univer- 
sities may  issue.  These  provisions  were 
included  in  the  comprehensive  tax  bill 
that  was  vetoed  by  the  President  in 
November.  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
succeed  in  making  them  law  early  this 
year. 

The  repeal  of  the  preference  treat- 
ment for  gifts  of  appreciated  tangible 
and  intangible  property  is  crucial  for 
those  sectors  of  our  society  that  de- 
pend heavily  on  philanthropy  for  sup- 
port. Our  failure  to  extend  the  tem- 
porary repeal  of  the  AMT  preference 
treatment  when  it  expired  last  June  is 
sure  to  haunt  us  in  the  future.  A  recent 
survey  of  museums  compared  dona- 
tions in  1990,  when  the  Tax  Code  did 
not  allow  favorable  treatment  of  appre- 
ciated property,  to  donations  in  1991. 


The  study  revealed  an  increase  of  541 
percent  in  the  value  of  donated  items 
when  the  repeal  was  in  place.  Univer- 
sities report  similar  statistics. 

The  repeal  of  the  arbitrary  cap  on 
the  amount  of  tax  exempt  bonds  that 
private  universities  and  colleges  may 
issue  is  also  a  vital  part  of  any  edu- 
cation package.  Until  1986,  public  and 
private  educational  institutions  were 
treated  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
availability  of  tax-exempt  financing. 
But  the  so-called  Tax  Reform  Act  im- 
posed a  $150-million  cap  on  the  amount 
of  bonds  that  a  private  institution 
could  have  outstanding. 

The  cap  on  tax-exempt  bonds  re- 
stricts our  private  universities'  access 
to  capital  and  thwarts  their  ability  to 
fund  important  research  in  the  sciences 
and  the  humanities.  The  cap  also 
causes  such  institutions  to  defer  or 
cancel  capital  projects  that  can  rep- 
resent jobs  and  investment  for  many 
communities.  We  must  act  now  so  that 
the  many  universities  that  are  pushing 
against  the  cap  can  continue  to  pursue 
their  very  important  missions  to  their 
students  and  to  their  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  address  some  of  the  prob- 
lems affecting  our  Nation's  education 
system,  and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  pushing  for  this  legislation 
to  safeguard  our  country's  future.* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Bau- 
cus,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Domenici,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Glenn,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Rol- 
lings, Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Lott, 
Ms.  MIKULSKI,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Wofford): 
S.  542.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  addi- 
tional safeguards  to  protect  taxpayer 
rights;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

T.^XPAyER  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  2 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  it  was  1 
year  ago,  in  the  102d  Congress,  that  I 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  introduced  the  taxpayer  bill  of 
rights  2.  We  call  this  proposal  T2.  It 
was  cosponsored  by  an  overwhelming, 
and  I  must  say,  bipartisan  majority  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  And  it  was  included  in  both  of 
the  omnibus  tax  bills  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  vetoed  by  President  Bush 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  come  again  to 
reintroduce  the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights 
2  for  consideration  by  both  my  new  and 
old  colleagues  in  the  103d  Congress. 


T2,  the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights  2,  once 
again,  I  am  proud  to  announce  has 
strong  bipartisan  support.  At  this  time 
T2  has  35  original  cosponsors — 13  Re- 
publicans, 22  Democrats,  including  13 
of  my  fellow  20  Finance  Committee  col- 
leagues who  have  joined  me  this  year 
in  this  effort. 

These  numbers,  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  grow  as  last  year's  cospon- 
sors continue  to  sign  on.  But  I  would 
like  to  take  a  special  opportunity  this 
morning  to  urge  my  13  new  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  take  a  hard  and  close 
look  at  the  provisions  of  the  taxpayer 
bill  of  rights  2  and  consider  joining  us 
in  this  effort  at  this  time. 

T2  builds  upon  the  original  taxpayer 
bill  of  rights  passed  in  1988.  The  origi- 
nal bill  was  the  first,  and  is  still,  the 
only  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation 
in  the  history  of  our  country  which 
deals  exclusively  with  the  rights  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

For  example,  under  the  taxpayer  bill 
of  rights,  there  is  the  right  of  the  tax- 
payer to  be  informed  of  his  or  her 
rights;  the  right  of  the  taxpayer  to  rely 
on  written  advice  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service;  the  right  of  the  taxpayer 
to  receive  a  notice  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  describes  what 
the  taxpayer  is  being  charged  with;  the 
right  of  the  taxpayer  to  recover  admin- 
istrative costs  if  IRS  action  is  not  jus- 
tified; and  finally,  the  right  of  the  tax- 
payer to  representation. 

Mr.  President,  these  basic  common- 
sense  provisions  were  codified  by  the 
first  taxpayer  bill  of  rights.  The  battle 
for  their  codification  was  hard  fought. 
Their  ultimate  enactment  and  victory 
was  a  giant  step  for  the  average  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  This  was  in  1988.  The 
time  has  now  come  to  more  fully  de- 
velop and  expand  those  rights. 

T2,  the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights  2, 
takes  the  next  step  by  providing  the 
mechanisms  to  ensure  that  the  IRS 
meets  new  standards  of  accuracy,  time- 
liness, and  due  process  in  providing 
taxpayer  service. 

T2  also  achieves  the  next  step  by  rec- 
ognizing that  in  carrying  out  its  very 
difficult  task,  some  of  the  120,000  IRS 
employees  are  going  to  make  some 
mistakes  along  the  way.  So  it  provides 
safeguards  to  protect  the  taxpayer 
from  the  potentially  devaistating  effect 
of  some  of  those  mistakes  that  will  be 
made  by  the  employees  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

T2  contains  27  major  provisions  to 
protect  the  rights  of  taxpayers.  Mr. 
President,  in  a  moment,  I  will  send  this 
bill  to  the  desk,  but  I  first  would  like 
to  say  that  the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights 
is  the  culmination  of  the  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  many  who  have  fought  hard 
and  persistently  for  the  average  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

Today,  I  want  also  to  take  time  to 
name  a  very  special  person  who  was  a 
major  contributor  to  this  effort  over 
the  past  7  years.  His  name  may  not  be 
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recognized  by  many  in  this  body.  His 
name  is  Gerald  G.  Portney.  Jerry 
Portney  died  on  Sunday.  February  21, 
1993.  I  will  miss  him  very  much.  Our 
heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
wife,  Clara  Portney,  and  the  rest  of 
Jerry  Portney's  family,  at  this  very 
difficult  time.  We  hope  the  continu- 
ance of  the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights  will, 
in  some  way,  comfort  them  as  a  testa- 
ment to  Jerry  Portney  that  will  bene- 
fit future  generations. 

Ironically,  I  first  met  Mr.  Portney  in 
1987.  We  were  on  the  opposite  end  of  a 
televised  debate  on  issues  surrounding 
the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights.  I  was  on  one 
side;  Mr.  Portney  on  the  other.  But 
after  that  debate  on  TV,  Jerry  Portney 
came  to  me  and  said:  "I  would  like  to 
help  you  develop  the  taxpayer  bill  of 
rights."  I  was  a  little  skeptical,  Mr. 
President,  because  he  was  pretty  tough 
during  that  debate.  He  knew  his  sub- 
ject matter.  But  I  must  say  he  was 
very  fair.  1  took  him  up  on  it.  From 
that  point  on,  Jerry  Portney  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  knowledge  and  insight. 

Mr.  President,  Jerry  Portney  was  a 
master  at  the  workings  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  He  should  have  been, 
as  he  went  to  work  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  1957  and  continued 
in  that  role  for  25  years,  until  1982, 
when  he  retired  as  Associate  Chief 
Counsel  and  was  honored  with  the 
highest  award  an  IRS  Commissioner 
can  bestow,  which  was  the  Commis- 
sioner's Award. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  IRS, 
Jerry  Portney  joined  the  accounting 
firm  of  Peat  Marwick  in  1983.  He  served 
continuously  as  the  firm's  national  di- 
rector of  tax  practice,  and  procedure, 
and  controversy,  where  he  became  an 
advocate  for  his  clients  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career,  Jerry  Portney  mas- 
tered the  knowledge  of  the  pressure 
points  between  the  taxpayer  and  the 
tax  collector.  But  he  had  a  special  gift 
of  knowing  how  to  relieve  that  tension. 
He  worked  tirelessly  to  teach  others 
and  effect  positive  change  for  his  fel- 
low Americans.  For  this  dedication,  I 
think  that  our  tax  system  is  going  to 
be  better,  and  the  American  taxpayers 
are  going  to  be  truly  well  served,  and 
hopefully,  will  be  forever  grateful  to 
this  fine  man,  Gerald  Portney,  who 
passed  away  on  February  21,  and  who 
made  such  a  remarkable  contribution 
to  giving  the  American  taxpayer  the 
rights  that  he  or  she  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Grassley  and 
several  other  of  my  colleagues,  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  taxpayer  bill  of  rights 
2  and  a  summary  description  of  this 
legislation  for  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  542 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TtTLE;  AMENDMENT  OF  1986 
CODE:  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  -'Taxpayer  Bill  of  Rights  2". 

(b)  AMENDMENT    OF    1986    CODE.— ExCSpt   aS 

otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  re- 
pe.il  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— TAXPAYER  ADVOCATE 
Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  position  of  Tax- 
payer Advocate  within  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 
Sec.  102.  Expansion    of    authority    to    issue 
taxpayer  assistance  orders. 
TITLE  II-MODIFICATIONS  TO 
INSTALLMENT  AGREEMENT  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  Taxpayer's    right    to    installment 

agreement. 
Sec.  202.  Notification  of  reasons  for  termi- 
nation or  denial  of  installment 
agreements. 
Sec.  203.  Administrative  review  of  denial  of 
request  for.  or  termination  of, 
installment  agreement. 
TITLE  III— INTEREST 
Sec.  301.  Expansion  of  authority  to  abate  in- 
terest. 
302.  Extension    of    interest-free    period 
for  payment  of  tax  after  notice 
and  demand. 
TITLE  IV— JOINT  RETURNS 

401.  Disclosure  of  collection  activities. 

402.  Joint   return   may   be   made   after 

separate    returns    without    full 
payment  of  tax. 
TITLE  V— COLLECTION  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  SOI.  Modifications  to  lien  and  levy  pro- 
visions. 

Sec.  502.  Offers-in-compromise. 

Sec.  503.  Notification  of  examination. 

Sec.  504.  Increase  in  limit  on  recovery  of 
civil  damages  for  unauthorized 
collection  actions. 

Sec.  505.  Safeguards   relating   to  designated 
summons. 
TITLE  VI— INFORMATION  RETURNS 

Sec.  601.  Phone  number  of  person  providing 
payee  statements  required  to  be 
shown  on  such  statement. 

602.  Civil  damages  for  fraudulent  filing 
of  information  returns. 

603.  Requirement  to  verify  accuracy  of 

information  returns. 
TITLE  VII— MODIFICATIONS  TO  PENALTY" 

FOR   FAILURE  TO  COLLECT   AND   PAY 

OVER  TAX 
Sec.  701.  Preliminary  notice  requirement. 

702.  No  penalty  if  prompt  notification 
of  the  Secretary. 

703.  Disclosure  of  certain  information 
where  more  than  1  person  sub- 
ject to  penalty. 

704.  Penalties  under  section  6672. 
TITLE  VIII— AWARDING  OF  COSTS  AND 

CERTAIN  FEES 

Sec.  801.  Motion  for  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion. 

Sec.  802.  Increased  limit  on  attorney  fees. 

Sec.  803.  Failure  to  agree  to  extension  not 
taken  into  account. 

Sec.  804.  Effective  date.  I 
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TITLE  DC— OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  901.  Required  content  of  certain  no- 
tices. 

Sec.  902.  Treatment  of  substitute  returns 
under  section  6651. 

Sec.  903.  Relief  from  retroactive  application 
of  Treasury  Department  regula- 
tions. 

Sec.  904.  Required  notice  of  certain  pay- 
ments. 

Sec.  905.  Unauthorized  enticement  of  infor- 
mation disclosure. 

TITLE  X— FORM  MODIFICATIONS; 
STUDIES 

Sec.  1000.  Definitions. 

Subtitle  A— Form  Modifications 

Sec.  1001.  Explanation  of  certain  provisions. 

Sec.  1002.  Improved  procedures  for  notifying 
service  of  change  of  address  or 
name. 

Sec.  1003.  Rights  and  responsibilities  of  di- 
vorced individuals. 
Subtitle  B— Studies 

Sec.  1011.  Pilot  program  for  appeal  of  en- 
forcement actions. 

Sec.  1012.  Study  on  taxpayers  with  special 
needs. 

Sec.  1013.  Reports  on  taxpayer-rights  edu- 
cation program. 

Sec.  1014.  Biennial  reports  on  misconduct  by 
Internal  Revenue  Service  em- 
ployees. 

Sec.  1015.  Study  of  notices  of  deficiency. 

Sec.  1016.  Notice  and  form  accuracy  study. 

Sec.  1017.  Internal  Revenue  Service  employ- 
ees' suggestions  study. 
TITLE  I— TAXPAYER  ADVOCATE 

SEC.  101.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  POSmON  OF  TAX- 
PAYER ADVOCATE  WrfHIN  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  SERVICE. 

(a)  General  Rule— Section  7802  (relating 
to  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue;  As- 
sistant Commissioner  (Employee  Plans  and 
Exempt  Organizations))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Office  of  Taxpayer  Advocate — 

"(1)  In  general— Tiiere  is  established  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  'Office  of  the  Taxpayer  Advo- 
cate'. Such  office,  including  all  problem  res- 
olution officers,  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  an  official  to  be 
known  as  the  'Taxpayer  Advocate'  who  shall 
report  directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue.  The  Taxpayer  Advocate  shall 
be  entitled  to  compensation  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  Chief  Counsel  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

"(2)  Functions  of  office.— 

"(A)  In  general.— It  shall  be  the  function 
of  the  Office  of  Taxpayer  Advocate  to — 

"(i)  assist  taxpayers  in  resolving  problems 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

"(ii)  identify  areas  in  which  taxpayers 
have  problems  in  dealings  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

"(iii)  to  the  extent  possible,  propose 
changes  in  the  administrative  practices  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  mitigate 
problems  identified  under  clause  (ii).  and 

"(iv)  identify  potential  legislative  changes 
which  may  be  appropriate  to  mitigate  such 
problems. 

"(B)  Annual  reports.— 

"(i)  Objectives.— Not  later  than  October  31 
of  each  calendar  year  after  1993.  the  Tax- 
payer Advocate  shall  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate  on  the  objectives  of  the  Tax- 
payer Advocate  for  the  following  calendar 


year.  Any  such  report  shall  contain  full  and 
substantive  analysis,  in  addition  to  statis- 
tical information. 

"(ii)  Activities.— Not  later  than  June  30  of 
each  calendar  year  after  1993.  the  Taxpayer 
Advocate  shall  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  on  the  activities  of  the  Taxpayer  Ad- 
vocate during  the  fiscal  year  ending  during 
such  calendar  year.  Any  such  report  shall 
contain  full  and  substantive  analysis,  in  ad- 
dition to  statistical  information,  and  shall— 
"(I)  identify  the  initiatives  the  Taxpayer 
Advocate  has  taken  on  improving  taxpayer 
services  and  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
sponsiveness. 

"(II)  contain  recommendations  received 
from  individuals  with  the  authority  to  issue 
taxpayer  assistance  orders  under  section 
7811. 

"(Ill)  contain  a  summary  of  at  least  20  of 
the  most  serious  problems  encountered  by 
taxpayers,  including  a  description  of  the  na- 
ture of  such  problems. 

"(IV)  contain  an  inventory  of  the  items  de- 
scribed in  subclauses  (I).  (II).  and  (III)  for 
which  action  has  been  taken  and  the  result 
of  such  action. 

"(V)  contain  an  Inventory  of  the  items  de- 
scribed in  subclauses  (I).  (II),  and  (III)  for 
which  action  remains  to  be  completed  and 
the  period  during  which  each  item  has  re- 
mained on  such  inventory. 

"(VI)  contain  an  inventory  of  the  items  de- 
scribed in  subclauses  (II)  and  (III)  for  which 
no  action  has  been  taken,  the  period  during 
which  each  item  has  remained  on  such  inven- 
tory, the  reasons  for  the  inaction,  and  iden- 
tify any  Internal  Revenue  Service  official 
who  is  responsible  for  such  inaction. 

"(VII)  identify  any  Taxpayer  Assistance 
Order  which  was  not  honored  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  a  timely  manner,  as 
specified  under  section  7811(b), 

"(VIII)  contain  recommendations  for  such 
administrative  and  legislative  action  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  resolve  problems  encoun- 
tered by  taxpayers,  and 

"(DC)  include  such  other  information  as 
the  Taxpayer  Advocate  may  deem  advisable, 
"(iii)  Report  to  be  submitted  directly.— 
Each  report  required  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  provided  directly  to  the  Com- 
mittees referred  to  in  clauses  (i)  and  (ii) 
without  any  prior  review  or  comment  from 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

"(3)  Responsibilities  of  commissioner  of 
internal  revenue  service.— The  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  shall  establish 
procedures  requiring  a  formal  response  to  all 
recommendations  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioner by  the  Taxpayer  Advocate." 
(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  7811  (relating  to  Uxpayer  as- 
sistance orders)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "the  Office  of  Ombudsman" 
\n  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  "the  Office  of 
the  Taxpayer  Advocate",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "Ombudsman"  each  place  it 
appears  (including  in  the  headings  of  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f))  and  inserting  "Taxpayer 
Advocate". 

(2)  The  heading  for  section  7802  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  7802.  COMMISSIONER  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE; ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS: 
TAXPAYER  ADVOCATE." 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  80  of  subtitle  F  is  amended  by 


striking  the  item  relating  to  section  7802  and 
inserting  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  7802.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue;  Assistant  Commissioners; 
Taxpayer  Advocate." 
(c)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.   102.  EXPANSION  OF  AUTHORFFY  TO  ISSUE 
TAXPAYER  ASSISTANCE  ORDERS. 

(a)  Terms  of  Orders.— Subsection  (b)  of 
section  7811  (relating  to  terms  of  taxpayer 
assistance  orders)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "within  a  specified  time 
period"  after  "the  Secretary",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "take  any  action  as  per- 
mitted by  law."  after  "cease  any  action.". 

(b)  LlMrTATION  ON  AUTHORITY  TO  MODIFY  OR 

Rescind.— Section  7811(0  (relating  to  au- 
thority to  modify  or  rescind)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Authority  To  Modify  or  Rescind.— 
Any  Taxpayer  Assistance  Order  issued  by  the 
Taxpayer  Advocate  under  this  section  may 
be  modified  or  rescinded  only  by  the  Tax- 
payer Advocate,  the  Commissioner,  or  any 
superior  of  either." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  II— MODIFICATIONS  TO 
INSTALLMENT  AGREEMENT  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  201.  TAXPAYER'S  RIGHT  TO  INSTALLMENT 
AGREEMENT. 

(a)  In  General— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
6159  (relating  to  agreements  for  payment  of 
tax  liability  in  installments)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)    AUTHORIZA-nON    OF    AGREEMENTS.— The 

Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  written 
agreements  with  any  taxpayer  under  which 
such  taxpayer  is  allowed  to  satisfy  liability 
for  payment  of  any  tax  in  installment  pay- 
ments if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
agreement  will  faciliUte  collection  of  such 
liability. 

"(2)  AGREEMENT  AS  A  MATTER  OF  RIGHT.— In 

the  case  of  any  taxpayer  other  than  a  cor- 
poration, the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  such 
an  agreement  if— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer  requests  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

"(B)  the  tax  liability  is  attributable  to  the 
tax  imposed  under  chapter  1  and  is  less  than 
$10,000.  and 

"(C)  the  taxpayer  has  paid  any  tax  liability 
for  the  3  preceding  taxable  years  at  the  time 
such  liability  was  due." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  202.  NOTIFICA'nON  OF  REASONS  FOR  TER- 
MINATION OR  DENIAL  OF  INSTALL- 
MENT AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  TERMINATIONS —Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 6159  (relating  to  extent  to  which  agree- 
ments remain  in  effect)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  Notice  requirements.— The  Secretary 
may  not  take  any  action  under  paragraph 
(2).  (3).  or  (4)  unless- 

"(A)  a  notice  of  such  action  is  provided  to 
the  taxpayer  not  later  than  the  day  30  days 
before  the  date  of  such  action,  and 

"(B)  such  notice  includes  an  explanation 
why  the  Secretary  intends  to  take  such  ac- 
tion. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  believes 
that  collection  of  any  tax  to  which  an  agree- 
ment under  this  section  relates  is  in  jeop- 
ardy." 


(b)  Denials.— Section  6159  (relating  to 
agreements  for  payment  of  tax  liability  in 
installments)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notice  Requirements  for  Denials.- 
The  Secretary  may  not  deny  any  request  for 
an  installment  agreement  under  this  section 
unless — 

"(Da  notice  of  the  proposed  denial  is  pro- 
vided to  the  taxpayer  not  later  than  the  day 
30  days  before  the  date  of  such  denial,  and 

"(2)  such  notice  includes  an  explanation 
why  the  Secretary  intends  to  deny  such  re- 
quest. 

The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  in 
any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  believes 
that  collection  of  any  tax  to  which  a  request 
for  an  agreement  under  this  section  relates 
is  in  jeopardy." 

(c)  Conforming  amendment— Paragraph 
(3)  of  section  6159(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Subsequent  change  in  financial  con- 
ditions.—If  the  Secretary  makes  a  deter- 
mination that  the  financial  condition  of  a 
taxpayer  with  whom  the  Secretary  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
has  significantly  changed,  the  Secretary 
may  alter,  modify,  or  terminate  such  agree- 
ment."' 

(d)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  203.  ADMINISTRATIVE  REVIEW  OF  DENIAL 
OF  REQUEST  FOR,  OR  TERMINA'nON 
OF.  INSTALLMENT  AGREEMENT. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  6159  (relating 
to  agreements  for  payment  of  tax  liability  in 
installments),  as  amended  by  section  202(b). 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Administrative  Review.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  procedures  for  an  inde- 
pendent administrative  review  of  denials  of 
requests  for.  or  terminations  of.  installment 
agreements  under  this  section.'" 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1994. 

TITLE  III— INTEREST 

SEC.  301.  EXPANSION  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  ABATE 
INTEREST. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (D  of  sec- 
tion 6404(e)  (relating  to  abatement  of  inter- 
est in  certain  cases)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "unreasonable"  before 
'"error"  each  place  it  appears  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B).  and 

(2)  by  striking  "in  performing  a  ministerial 
act'"  each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  subsection 
heading  for  subsection  (e)  of  section  6404  is 
amended  by  striking  ""Assessments'"  and  in- 
serting "Abatement ". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  interest 
accruing  with  respect  to  deficiencies  or  pay- 
ments for  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  302.  EXTENSION  OF  DTTEREST-FREE  PE- 
RIOD FOR  PAYMENT  OF  TAX  AFTER 
NOTICE  AND  DEMAND. 

(a)  General  Rule —Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 6601(e)  (relating  to  payments  made  with- 
in 10  days  after  notice  and  demand)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Payments  made  within  specified  pe- 
riod   AFTER    notice    AND    DEMAND.— If   notice 

and  demand  is  made  for  payment  of  any 
amount  and  if  such  amount  is  paid  within  21 
days  (10  days  if  the  amount  for  which  such 
notice  and  demand  is  made  equals  or  exceeds 
$100,000)  after  the  date  of  such  notice  and  de- 
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mand.  interest  under  this  section  on  the 
amount  so  paid  shall  not  be  imposed  for  the 
period  after  the  date  of  such  notice  and  de- 
mand." 

(b)  Conforming  amendment— Para^aph 
(3)  of  section  6651(a)  (relating  to  addition  to 
tax  for  failure  to  file  tax  return  or  pay  tax) 
ts  amended  by  striking  "lO  days"  and  insert- 
ing "21  days  (10  days  if  the  amount  for  which 
such  notice  and  demand  is  made  equals  or 
exceed  $100,000)". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  notice  and  demand  given  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1993. 

TITLE  IV— JOINT  RETURNS 
SEC.  401.  DISCLOSimE  OF  COLLECTION  ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 6103  (relating  to  disclosure  to  persons 
having  material  interest)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  Disclosure  of  collection  AcmvrriEs 
wrrH  RESPECT  to  joint  return.— If  any  defi- 
ciency of  tax  with  respect  to  a  joint  return 
is  assessed  and  the  individuals  filing  such  re- 
turn are  no  longer  married  or  no  longer  re- 
side in  the  same  household,  upon  request  in 
writing  of  either  of  such  individuals,  the  Sec- 
retary may  disclose  in  writing  to  the  individ- 
ual making  the  request  whether  the  Sec- 
retary has  attempted  to  collect  such  defi- 
ciency from  such  other  individual,  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  such  collection  activities,  and 
the  amount  collected." 

(b)  EFFEcmvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  402.  JOINT  RETURN  MAY  BE  MADE  AFTER 
SEPARATE  RETURNS  WITHOUT  FULL 
PAYMENT  OF  TAX. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 6013(b)  (relating  to  limitations  on  filing 
of  joint  return  after  filing  separate  returns) 
is  amended  by  striking  subparagraph  (A)  and 
redesignating  the  following  subparagraphs 
accordingly. 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— COLLECTION  ACTIVITIES 
SEC.    501.  modifications   TO    LIEN    AND    LEVY 
PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Withdrawal  of  Certain  Notices.— Sec- 
tion 6323  (relating  to  validity  and  priority 
against  certain  persons)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(j)  Withdrawal  of  Notice  in  Certain  Cir- 
cumstances.— 

"(1)  In  general— The  Secretary  may  with- 
draw a  notice  of  a  lien  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion and  this  chapter  shall  be  applied  as  if 
the  withdrawn  notice  had  not  been  filed,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  filing  of  such  notice  was  pre- 
mature or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
administrative  procedures  of  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  section  6159  to  satisfy  the 
tax  liability  for  which  the  lien  was  imposed 
by  means  of  installment  payments,  unless 
such  agreement  provides  otherwise. 

"(C)  the  withdrawal  of  such  notice  will  fa- 
cilitate the  collection  of  the  tax  liability,  or 

"(D)  with  the  consent  of  the  taxpayer  or 
the  Taxpayer  Advocate,  the  withdrawal  of 
such  notice  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  taxpayer  (as  determined  by  the  Taxpayer 
Advocate)  and  the  United  States. 
Any  such  withdrawal  shall  be  made  by  filing 
notice  thereof  at  the  same  office  as  the  with- 


drawn notice.  A  copy  of  such  notice  of  with- 
drawal shall  be  provided  to  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Notice  to  credit  agencies,  etc.— 
Upon  written  request  by  the  taxpayer  with 
respect  to  whom  a  notice  of  a  lien  was  with- 
drawn under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  make  reasonable  efforts  to 
notify  credit  reporting  agencies,  and  any  fi- 
nancial institution  or  creditor  whose  name 
and  address  is  specified  in  such  request,  of 
the  withdrawal  of  such  notice.  Any  such  re- 
quest shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe." 

(b)  RETimN  of  Levied  Property  in  Cer- 
tain Cases.— Section  6343  (relating  to  au- 
thority to  release  levy  and  return  property) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Return  of  Property  in  Certain 
Cases.— If— 

"(1)  any  property  has  been  levied  upon,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

"(A)  the  levy  on  such  property  was  pre- 
mature or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
administrative  procedures  of  the  Secretary, 

"(B)  the  taxpayer  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  under  section  6159  to  satisfy  the 
tax  liability  for  which  the  levy  was  imposed 
by  means  of  installment  payments,  unless 
such  agreement  provides  otherwise, 

"(C)  the  return  of  such  prof>erty  will  facili- 
tate the  collection  of  the  tax  liability,  or 

"(D)  with  the  consent  of  the  taxpayer  or 
the  Taxpayer  Advocate,  the  return  of  such 
property  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
taxpayer  (as  determined  by  the  Taxpayer  Ad- 
vocate) and  the  United  States, 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  such  property  had 
been  wrongly  levied  upon,  except  that  no  in- 
terest shall  be  allowed  under  subsection  (o." 

(c)  Modifications  in  Certain  Levy  Exemp- 
tion Amounts  — 

(1)  Fuel,  etc.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
6334(a)  (relating  to  fuel,  provisions,  fur- 
niture, and  personal  effects  exempt  from 
levy)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "If  the  taxpayer  is  the  head 
of  a  family,  so"  and  inserting  "So",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "S1.650  (SI, 550  in  the  case  of 
levies  issued  during  1989)"  and  inserting 
••$1,700". 

(2)  BcxJKS,  etc.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
6334(a)  (relating  to  books  and  tools  of  a 
trade,  business,  or  profession  exempt  from 
levy)  is  amended  by  striking  "$1,100  ($1,050  in 
the  case  of  levies  issued  during  1989)"  and  in- 
serting ••$1,200". 

(3)  Health  care  premiums— To  be  dis- 
cussed. 

(4)  Indexed  for  inflation —Section  6334 
(relating  to  property  exempt  from  levy)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(0  Inflation  adjustments.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  cal- 
endar year  beginning  after  1993.  each  dollar 
amount  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  such  dollar  amount,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  deter- 
mined under  section  1(f)(3)  for  such  calendar 
year,  by  substituting  •calendar  year  1992'  for 
•calendar  year  1989'  in  subparagraph  (B) 
thereof. 

•■(2)  Rounding.— If  any  dollar  amount  after 
being  increased  under  paragraph  (1)  is  not  a 
multiple  of  $10.  such  dollar  amount  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $10  (or.  if 
such  dollar  amount  is  a  multiple  of  $5.  such 
dollar  amount  shall  be  increased  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $10)."' 

(d)  Effective  Dates — 


(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Exempt  amounts.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (c)  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  levies  issued  after  December  31, 
1993. 

SEC.  502.  OFFEHS-IN-COMPROMISE. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 7122  (relating  to  compromises)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  '•The  Secretary  may  make 
such  a  compromise  in  any  case  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  compromise 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.". 

(b)  Review  Requirements.— Subsection  (b) 
of  section  7122  (relating  to  records)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "$500."  and  inserting  "$50,000. 
However,  such  compromise  shall  be  subject 
to  continuing  quality  review  by  the  Sec- 
retary.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  503.  NOTIFICA'nON  OF  EXAMINATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7605  (relating  to 
restrictions  on  examination  of  taxpayer)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notification  Requirement.— No  ex- 
amination described  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  made  unless  the  Secretary  notifies  the 
taxpayer  in  writing  by  mail  to  an  address  de- 
termined under  section  6212(b)  that  the  tax- 
payer is  under  examination  and  provides  the 
taxpayer  with  an  explanation  of  the  process 
as  described  in  section  7521(b)(1).  The  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  examination  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

••(1)  such  examination  is  in  connection 
with  a  criminal  investigation  or  is  with  re- 
spect to  a  tax  the  collection  of  which  is  in 
jeopardy,  or 

•■(2)  the  application  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence would  be  inconsistent  with  national  se- 
curity needs  or  would  interfere  with  the  ef- 
fective conduct  of  a  confidential  law  enforce- 
ment or  foreign  counterintelligence  activ- 
ity," 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  7521(b)  (relating  to  safeguards) 
is  amended  by  striking  "or  at". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  604.  INCREASE  IN  UMIT  ON  RECOVERY  OF 
CIVIL  DAMAGES  FOR  UNAUTHOR- 
IZED COLLECTION  ACTIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 7433  (relating  to  damages)  is  amended  by 
striking   'SIOO.OOO  "  and  inserting  •$1,000,000". 

(b)  EFFEcrrivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  actions 
by  officers  or  employees  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  SOS.  SAFEGUARDS  RELATING  TO  DES- 
IGNATED SUMMONS. 

(a)  Standard  of  Review.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  6503(k)(2)  (defining  designated 
summons)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  as  clauses  (ii)  and  (iil),  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  before  clause  (ii) 
(as  so  redesignated)  the  following  new 
clause: 

••(i)  the  issuance  of  such  summons  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  review  of  such  issuance  by  the  re- 
gional counsel  of  the  Office  of  Chief  Counsel 
for  the  region  in  which  the  examination  of 
the  corporation  is  being  conducted.". 
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(b)  Notice  Requirements  for  Issuance.— 
Section  6503(k)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'•(4)  Notice  requirements.— With  respect 
to  any  summons  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)(A)  issued  to  any  person  other  than  the 
corporation,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly 
notify  the  corporation,  in  writing,  that  such 
summons  has  been  issued  with  respect  to 
such  corporation's  return  of  tax." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  summons 
issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  VI— INFORMATION  RETURNS 
SEC.  601.  PHONE  NUMBER  OF  PERSON  PROVID- 
ING PAYEE  STATEMENTS  REQUIRED 
TO  BE  SHOWN  ON  SUCH  STATEMENT. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  following  provi- 
sions are  each  amended  by  striking  "name 
and  address^'  and  inserting  "name,  address, 
and  phone  number  of  the  information  con- 
tact": 

(1)  Section  6041(d)(1). 

(2)  Section  6041A(e)(l). 

(3)  Section  6042(c)(1). 

(4)  Section  6044(e)(1). 

(5)  Section  6045(b)(1). 

(6)  Section  6049(c)(1)(A). 

(7)  Section  6050B(b)(l). 

(8)  Section  6050H(d)(l). 

(9)  Section  60501(e)(1). 

(10)  Section  6050J(e). 

(11)  Section  6050K(b)(l). 

(12)  Section  6050N(b)(l). 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  state- 
ments required  to  be  furnished  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1993  (determined  without  regard  to 
any  extension). 

SEC.  602.  CI\1L  DAMAGES  FOR  FRAUDULENT  FIL- 
ING OF  INFORMATION  RETURNS. 

(a)  General  Rule —Subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 76  (relating  to  proceedings  by  taxpayers 
and  third  parties)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing section  7434  as  section  7435  and  by  insert- 
ing after  section  7433  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•«EC.   7434.  CIVIL   DAMAGES   FOR   FRAUDULENT 
FILING  OF  INFORMATION  RETURNS. 

"(a)  In  General.— If  any  person  willfully 
files  a  false  or  fraudulent  information  return 
with  respect  to  payments  purported  to  be 
made  to  any  other  person,  such  other  person 
may  bring  a  civil  action  for  damages  against 
the  person  so  filing  such  return. 

'•(b)  Damages— In  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (a),  upon  a  finding  of  liabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  the  defend- 
ant shall  be  liable  to  the  plaintiff  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  greater  of  $5,000  or  the 
sum  of— 

■•(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff  as  a  proximate  result  of  the  filing  of 
the  false  or  fraudulent  information  return 
(including  any  costs  attributable  to  resolv- 
ing deficiencies  asserted  as  a  result  of  such 
filing),  and 

•'(2)  the  costs  of  the  action. 

"(c)  Period  for  Bringing  AcrnoN— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  an 
action  to  enforce  the  liability  created  under 
this  section  may  be  brought  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy  and  may  be 
brought  only  within  the  later  of— 

"(1)  4  years  after  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  false  or  fraudulent  information  return, 
or 

"(2)  1  year  after  the  date  such  false  or 
fraudulent  information  return  would  have 
been  discovered  by  exercise  of  reasonable 
care. 

••(d)  Copy  of  Complaint  Filed  With  IRS.— 
Any   person  bringing  an  action  under  sub- 


section (a)  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  upon 
the  filing  of  such  complaint  with  the  court. 

"(e)  Finding  of  Court  To  Include  Correct 
Amount  of  Payment.- The  judgment  of  the 
court  in  an  action  brought  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  include  a  finding  of  the  correct 
amount  which  should  have  been  reported  In 
the  information  return. 

"(f)  Information  Return.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'information  return' 
means  any  statement  described  in  section 
6724(d)(1)(A)." 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  76  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  7434  and  inserting  the  following: 

••Sec.  7434.  Civil  damages  for  fraudulent  fil- 
ing of  information  returns. 
•'Sec.  7435.  Cross  references." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  false  or 
fraudulent  information  returns  filed  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  603.  REQUIREMENT  TO  VERIFY  ACCURACY 
OF  INFORMATION  RETURNS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  6201  (relating 
to  assessment  authority)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Required  Reasonable  Verification 
OF  Information  Returns.— In  any  court  pro- 
ceeding, if  a  taxpayer  asserts  a  reasonable 
dispute  with  respect  to  any  item  of  income 
reported  on  an  information  return  filed  with 
the  Secretary  under  subpart  B  of  part  III  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  by  a  third  party 
and  the  taxpayer  has  fully  cooperated  with 
the  Secretary  (including  providing,  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  access  to  and  in- 
spection of  all  witnesses,  information,  and 
documents  within  the  control  of  the  tax- 
payer as  reasonably  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary), the  Secretary  shall  present  reason- 
able and  probative  information  concerning 
such  deficiency  in  addition  to  such  informa- 
tion return." 

(b)  Effective     Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  VII— MODIFICATIONS  TO  PENALTY 

FOR   FAILURE    TO    COLLECT   AND   PAY 
OVERTAX 
SEC.  701.  PRELIMINARY  NOTICE  REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6672  (relating  to 
failure  to  collect  and  pay  over  tax.  or  at- 
tempt to  evade  or  defeat  tax)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Preliminary  Notice  Requirement.— 

"(1)  In  general.— No  penalty  shall  be  im- 
posed under  subsection  (a)  unless  the  Sec- 
retary notifies  the  taxpayer  in  writing  by 
mail  to  an  address  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 6212(b)  that  the  taxpayer  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  an  assessment  of  such  penalty. 

"(2)  Timing  of  notice.— The  mailing  of  the 
notice  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  pre- 
cede any  notice  and  demand  of  any  penalty 
under  subsection  (a)  by  at  least  60  days. 

"(3)  Statute  of  LiMrrATiONS.— If  a  notice 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  penalty  is  mailed  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  provided  by  section  6501  for  the 
assessment  of  such  penalty  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph),  the  period 
provided  by  such  section  for  the  assessment 
of  such  penalty  shall  not  expire  before  the 
date  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  such  no- 
tice was  mailed. 

••(4)  Exception  for  jeopardy.— This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  if  the  Secretary  finds 


that  the  collection  of  the  penalty  is  in  jeop- 
ardy." 

(b)     Effective     Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  assess- 
ments made  after  June  30.  1994. 
SEC.    702.  NO    PiiNALTY   IF   PROMPT   NOTIFICA- 
TION OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  6672  (relating  to 
failure  to  collect  and  pay  over  tax,  or  at- 
tempt to  evade  or  defeat  tax)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Penalty  Not  Applicable  Where 
Prompt  Notification  of  Failure.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  person  shall  not  be  lia- 
ble for  any  penalty  under  subsection  (a)  by 
reason  of  any  failure  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  if— 

"(A)  such  person  is  not  a  sigmificant  owner, 
or  highly  compensated  employee,  of  the 
trade  or  business  with  respect  to  which  such 
failure  occurred. 

"(B)  such  person  notifies  the  Secretary  (in 
such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe)  that  such 
failure  has  occurred  within  10  days  after  the 
date  of  such  failure, 

"(C)  such  notification  was  before  any  no- 
tice by  the  Secretary  to  any  person  with  re- 
spect to  such  failure,  and 

"(D)  such  failure  is  not  a  part  of  a  plan  to 
defraud  the  Federal  Government. 

"(2)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)— 

••(A)  Significant  owner.— The  term  'sig- 
nificant owner'  means — 

"(i)  any  person  holding  an  interest  as  a 
proprietor  in  a  trade  or  business  carried  on 
as  a  proprietorship,  and 

••(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  trade  or  business  con- 
ducted by  a  corporation  or  partnership,  any 
person  who  is  a  5-percent  owner  (as  defined 
in  section  416<i)(l))  in  such  corporation  or 
partnership,  as  the  case  may  be. 

••(B)  Highly  compensated  employee.— The 
term  'highly  compensated  employee'  means 
any  employee  who  receives  compensation 
from  the  employer  at  an  annual  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  $75,000. 

"(3)  Special  rules. — 

••(A)  One-time  relief.— This  subsection 
shall  apply  only  once  with  respect  to— 

"(i)  any  person,  and 

"(ii)  any  trade  or  business  with  respect  to 
which  the  failure  described  in  subsection  (a) 
occurred. 

"(B)  Application  of  subsection— This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  if  it  results  in  no 
person  being  held  liable  for  the  penalty  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  failures  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  703.  DISCLOSURE  OF  CERTAIN  INFORMA- 
TION WHERE  MORE  THAN  1  PERSON 
SUBJECT  TO  PENALTY. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
6103  (relating  to  disclosure  to  persons  having 
material  interest),  as  amended  by  section 
401(a),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Disclosure  of  certain  informa-hon 
where  more  than  i  person  subject  to  pen- 
ALTY UNDER  SECTION  6672.— If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  person  is  liable  for  a  pen- 
alty under  section  6672(a)  with  respect  to  any 
failure,  upon  request  in  writing  of  such  per- 
son, the  Secretary  shall  disclose  in  writing 
to  such  person — 

"(A)  the  name  of  any  other  person  whom 
the  Secretary  has  determined  to  be  liable  for 
such  penalty  with  respect  to  such  failure, 
and 

••(B)  whether  the  Secretary  has  attempted 
to  collect  such  penalty  from  such  other  per- 
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son,  the  g-eneral  nature  of  such  collection  ac- 
tivities, and  the  amount  collected." 

(b)     Effective     Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  704.  PENALTIES  IWDER  SECTION  6672. 

(a)  Public  Information  Requirements.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  Sec- 
retary's delegate  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  •"Secretary")  shall  take 
such  actions  as  may  be  appropriate  to  ensure 
that  employees  are  aware  of  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Federal  tax  depository 
system,  the  circumstances  under  which  em- 
ployees may  be  liable  for  the  penalty  im- 
posed by  section  6672  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986,  and  the  responsibility  to 
promptly  report  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  any  failure  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  such  section  6672.  Such  actions  shall 
include— 

(1)  printing  of  a  warning  on  deposit  coupon 
booklets  and  the  appropriate  tax  returns 
that  certain  employees  may  be  liable  for  the 
penalty  imposed  by  such  section  6672.  and 

(2)  the  development  of  a  special  informa- 
tion packet. 

(b)  Board  Members  of  Tax-Exempt  Orga- 
nizations— 

(1)  Voluntary  board  members  — 

(A)  In  general.— The  penalty  under  sec- 
tion 6672  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
shall  not  be  imposed  on  unpaid,  volunteer 
members  of  any  board  of  trustees  or  direc- 
tors of  an  organization  referred  to  in  section 
501  of  such  Code  to  the  extent  such  members 
are  solely  serving  in  an  honorary  capacity, 
do  not  participate  in  the  day-to-day  or  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  organization,  and  do 
not  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  failure  on 
which  such  penalty  is  imposed. 

(B)  Appucation  of  paragraph —This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  if  it  results  in  no 
person  being  held  liable  for  the  penalty  de- 
scribed in  section  6672(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986. 

(2)  Development  of  explanatory  mate- 
rials.—The  Secretary  shall  develop  mate- 
rials explaining  the  circumstances  under 
which  board  members  of  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations (including  voluntary  and  honorary 
members)  may  be  subject  to  penalty  under 
section  6672  of  such  Code.  Such  materials 
shall  be  made  available  to  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations. 

(3)  IRS  iNSTRUcrriONS  — The  Secretary  shall 
clarify  the  instructions  to  Internal  Revenue 
Service  employees  on  the  application  of  the 
penalty  under  section  6672  of  such  Code  with 
regard  to  voluntary  members  of  boards  of 
trustees  or  directors  of  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions. 

(c)  Prompt  Notification— To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  all  persons  who  have  failed  to  make 
timely  and  complete  deposit  of  any  taxes  de- 
scribed in  section  6672  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  of  such  failure  within  30 
days  after  the  return  was  filed  reflecting 
such  failure  or  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  is  first  aware  of  such  failure.  If  the 
person  failing  to  make  the  deposit  is  not  an 
Individual,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  en- 
tity subject  to  such  deposit  requirement  and 
that  entity  shall  notify,  within  15  days  of  the 
notification  by  the  Secretary,  all  officers, 
general  partners,  trustees,  or  other  man- 
agers of  the  failure. 

TITLE  Vin— AWARDING  OF  COSTS  AND 
CERTAIN  FEES 

SEC.  801.  MOTION  FOR  DISCLOSURE  OF  INFOR- 
MATION. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  7430(c)  (defining 
prevailing  party)  is  amended  by  adding  at 


the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph; 

"(C)  Motion  for  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion.—Once  a  taxpayer  substantially  pre- 
vails as  described  in  subparagraph  (AMii). 
the  taxpayer  may  file  a  motion  for  an  order 
requiring  the  disclosure  (within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  specified  by  the  court)  of  all 
information  and  copies  of  relevant  records  in 
the  possession  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice with  respect  to  such  taxpayer's  case  and 
the  substantial  justification  for  the  position 
taken  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service." 
SEC.  803.  INCREASED  UMTT  ON  ATTORNEY  FEES. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  7430(c)  (defining 
reasonable  litigation  costs)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "$75"  in  clause  (ill)  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  "SllO". 

(2)  by  striking  "sm  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  or"  in  clause  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (B), 
and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (111)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  beginning 
after  1992,  the  dollar  amount  referred  to  in 
clause  (iii)  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  such  dollar  amount  multiplied  by 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  determined 
under  section  1(0(3)  for  such  calendar  year, 
by  substituting  'calendar  year  1991'  for  "cal- 
endar year  1989'  in  subparagraph  (B)  thereof. 
If  any  dollar  amount  after  being  increased 
under  the  preceding  sentence  is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  SIO.  such  dollar  amount  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $10  (or.  if 
such  dollar  amount  is  a  multiple  of  $5.  such 
dollar  amount  shall  be  increased  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $10)." 

SEC.  803.  FAaURE  TO  AGREE  TO  EXTENSION 
NOT  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT. 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  7430(b)  (relating  to 
requirement  that  administrative  remedies  be 
exhausted)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "'Any 
failure  to  agree  to  an  extension  of  the  time 
for  the  assessment  of  any  tax  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  prevailing  party  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  preceding  sentence." 

SEC.  804.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  proceedings  commenced 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  IX— OTHER  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  BOI.  REQUIRED  CONTENT  OF  CERTAIN  NO- 
•nCES. 

(a)  General  Rule— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 7522  (relating  to  content  of  tax  due.  defi- 
ciency, and  other  notices)  is  amended  by 
striking  '"shall  describe  the  basis  for.  and 
identify"  and  inserting  "shall  set  forth  the 
a(liustments  which  are  the  basis  for.  and 
shall  identify". 

(b)  Effective  Date— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  notices 
sent  after  the  date  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  902.  TREATMENT  OF  SUBSTITUTE  RETURNS 
UNDER  SECTION  865  L 

(a)  General  Rule —Section  6651  (relating 
to  failure  to  file  tax  return  or  to  pay  tax)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Treatment  of  Returns  Prepared  by 
Secretary  Under  Section  6020(b) —In  the 
case  of  any  return  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  6020(b)— 

"•(1)  such  return  shall  be  disregarded  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
addition  under  paragraph  (I)  of  subsection 
(a),  but 

"'(2)  such  return  shall  be  treated  as  the  re- 
turn filed  by  the  taxpayer  for  purix>ses  of  de- 


termining the  amount  of  the  addition  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  return  the  due  date  for  which 
(determined  without  regard  to  extensions)  is 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  903.  RELIEF  FROM  RETROACTIVE  APPUCA- 
"nON  OF  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
REGULA'nONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
7805  (relating  to  rules  and  regulations)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Retroactivity  of  Regulations.— 

••(1)  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  no  temporary,  pro- 
posed, or  final  regulation  relating  to  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  shall  apply  to  any  tax- 
able period  ending  before  the  earliest  of  the 
following  dates: 

"(A)  The  date  on  which  such  regulation  is 
filed  with  the  Federal  Register. 

"•(B>  In  the  case  of  any  final  regulation,  the 
date  on  which  any  proposed  or  temporary 
regulation  to  which  such  final  regulation  re- 
lates was  filed  with  the  Federal  Register. 

""(C)  The  date  on  which  any  notice  substan- 
tially describing  the  expected  contents  of 
any  temporary,  proposed,  or  final  regulation 
is  issued  to  the  public. 

"(2)  Prevention  of  abuse.— The  Secretary 
may  provide  that  any  regulation  may  take 
effect  or  apply  retroactively  to  prevent 
abuse  of  a  statute  to  which  the  regulation 
relates. 

"(3)  Correction  of  procedural  defects  — 
The  Secretary  may  provide  that  any  regula- 
tion may  apply  retroactively  to  correct  a 
procedural  defect  in  the  issuance  of  any  prior 
regulation. 

"(4)  Internal  regulations.— The  limita- 
tions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
regulation  relating  to  internal  Treasury  De- 
partment policies,  practices  or  procedures. 

•"(5)  Congressional  authorization.— The 
limitation  of  paragraph  (1)  may  be  super- 
seded by  a  legislative  grrant  from  Congress 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the 
effective  date  with  respect  to  any  regulation. 

"(6)  Election  to  apply  retroactively.— 
The  Secretary  may  provide  for  any  taxpayer 
to  elect  to  apply  any  regulation  before  the 
dates  specified  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(7)  Application  to  rulings.— The  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  the  extent,  if  any.  to 
which  any  ruling  (including  any  judicial  de- 
cision or  any  administrative  determination 
other  than  by  regulation)  relating  to  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  shall  be  applied  without 
retroactive  effect." 

(b)  Effective  Date — 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to — 

(A)  any  temporary  or  proposed  regulation 
filed  on  or  after  January  5.  1993.  and 

(B)  any  temporary  or  proposed  regulation 
filed  before  January  5.  1993.  and  filed  as  a 
final  regulation  after  such  date. 

(2)  Special  rule.— Section  7805(bM2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a))  shall  apply  only  to  statutes 
enacted  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  »04.  REQUIRED  NOTICE  OF  CERTAIN  PAY- 
MENTS. 

If  any  payment  is  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  the  Secretary's 
delegate  (hereafter  in  the  section  referred  to 
as  the  ""Secretary"')  from  any  taxpayer  and 
the  Secretary  cannot  associate  such  pay- 
ment with  any  outstanding  tax  liability  of 
such  taxpayer,  the  Secretary  shall  make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  notify  the  taxpayer  of  such 


inability  within  60  days  after  the  receipt  of 
such  payment. 

SEC.   905.  UNAUTHORIZED   ENTICEMENT   OF   IN- 
FORMATION DISCLOSURE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
76  (relating  to  proceedings  by  taxpayers  and 
third  parties)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  7434  as  section  7435  and  by  inserting 
after  section  7433  the  following  new  section: 
-SEC.  7434.  CIVIL  DAMAGES  FOR  UNAUTHORIZED 

ENTICEMENT  OF  INFORMATION  DIS- 
CLOSURE. 

"(a)  In  General.— If  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  intentionally 
compromises  the  determination  or  collection 
of  any  tax  due  from  an  attorney,  certified 
public  accountant,  or  enrolled  agent  rep- 
resenting a  taxpayer  in  exchange  for  infor- 
mation conveyed  by  the  taxpayer  to  the  at- 
torney, certified  public  accountant,  or  en- 
rolled agent  for  purposes  of  obtaining  advice 
concerning  the  taxpayer's  tax  liability,  such 
taxpayer  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  dam- 
ages against  the  United  States  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  Such  civil  action 
shall  be  the  exclusive  remedy  for  recovering 
damages  resulting  from  such  actions. 

"(b)  Damages.— In  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (a),  upon  a  finding  of  liabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  the  defend- 
ant shall  be  liable  to  the  plaintiff  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  $500,000  or  the 
sum  of— 

"(1)  actual,  direct  economic  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  plaintiff  as  a  proximate  result 
of  the  information  disclosure,  and 

'"(2)  the  costs  of  the  action. 
Damages  shall  not  include  the  taxpayer's  li- 
ability for  any  civil  or  criminal  penalties,  or 
other  losses  attributable  to  incarceration  or 
the  imposition  of  other  criminal  sanctions. 

"(c)  Payme.nt  Authority —Claims  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  payable  out  of 
funds  appropriated  under  section  1304  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Period  for  Brlnging  Ac-noN.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  an 
action  to  enforce  liability  created  under  this 
section  may  be  brought  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy  and  may  be 
brought  only  within  2  years  after  the  dale 
the  actions  creating  such  liability  would 
have  been  discovered  by  exercise  of  reason- 
able care. 

"(6)  Mandatory  Stay.— Upon  a  certifi- 
cation by  the  Commissioner  or  the  Commis- 
sioner's delegate  that  there  is  an  ongoing  in- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  the  taxpayer, 
the  district  court  before  which  an  action 
under  this  section  is  pending,  shall  stay  all 
proceedings  with  respect  to  such  action 
pending  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation 
or  prosecution. 

"(f)  Crime-Fraud  Exception.— Subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  information  conveyed 
to  an  attorney,  certified  public  accountant, 
or  enrolled  agent  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petrating a  fraud  or  crime." 

(b)  Clerical  A.mendment— The  table  of 
sections  for  subchapter  B  of  chapter  76  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  7434  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  7434.  Civil  damages  for  unauthorized 
enticement  of  information  dis- 
closure. 

"Sec.  7435.  Cross  references." 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  actions 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  X— FORM  MODIFICATIONS;  STUDIES 
SEC.  1000.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title: 


(1)  Secretary.— The  term  ""Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate. 

(2)  1986  code —The  term  "1986  Code"  means 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

(3)  Tax-writing  committees —The  term 
"tax-writing  Committees"  means  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate. 

Subtitle  A — Form  Modillcationa 

SEC.  lOOL  EXPLANATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule —The  Secretary  shall 
take  such  actions  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
ensure  that  taxpayers  are  aware  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1986  Code  permitting  payment  of 
tax  in  installments,  extensions  of  time  for 
payment  of  tax.  and  compromises  of  tax  li- 
ability. Such  actions  shall  include  revising 
the  instructions  for  filing  income  tax  returns 
so  that  such  instructions  include  an  expla- 
nation of— 

(1)  the  procedures  for  requesting  the  bene- 
fits of  such  provisions,  and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  benefits  of  such  provisions  are  available. 

(b)  Collection  Notices.— In  any  notice  of 
an  underpayment  of  tax  or  proposed  under- 
payment of  tax  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  any 
taxpayer,  the  Secretary  shall  include  a  noti- 
fication of  the  availability  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  6159.  6161.  and  7122  of  the  1986 
Code. 

SEC.  1002.  IMPROVED  PROCEDURES  FOR  NOTIFY- 
ING SERVICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  AD- 
DRESS OR  NAME. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  improved  pro- 
cedures for  taxpayers  to  notify  the  Secretary 
of  changes  in  names  and  addresses.  Not  later 
than  June  30,  1994.  the  Secretary  shall  insti- 
tute procedures  for  timely  updating  all  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  records  with  change- 
of-address  information  provided  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  taxpayers. 

SEC.  1003.  RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  DI- 
VORCED INDIVIDUALS. 

The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  publication  entitled  ""Your 
Rights  As  A  Taxpayer"'  a  section  on  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  divorced  indi- 
viduals. 

Subtitle  B— Studies 

SEC.  1011.  PILOT  PROGRAM  FOR  APPEAL  OF  EN- 
FORCEMENT ACTIONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  1-year  pilot  program  for  appeals 
of  enforcement  actions  (including  lien.  levy, 
and  seizure  actions)  to  the  Appeals  Division 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service — 

(1)  where  the  deficiency  was  assessed  with- 
out actual  knowledge  of  the  taxpayer. 

(2)  where  the  deficiency  was  assessed  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  administrative  ap- 
peal, and 

(3)  in  other  appropriate  circumstances. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  June  30.  1994. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  tax-writ- 
ing Committees  a  report  on  the  pilot  pro- 
gram established  under  subsection  (a),  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  advisable. 

SEC.  1012.  STUDY  ON  TAXPAYERS  WITH  SPECIAL 
NEEDS. 

(a)  General  Rule— The  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  study  on  ways  to  assist  the  elder- 
ly, physically  impaired,  foreign-language 
speaking,  and  other  taxpayers  with  special 
needs  to  comply  with  the  internal  revenue 
laws. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  June  30.  1994. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  tax-writ- 
ing Committees  a  report  on  the  study  con- 


ducted under  subsection  (a),  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 

SEC.  1013.  REPORTS  ON  TAXPAYER-RIGHTS  EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM. 

Not  later  than  April  1.  1994.  the  Secretary 
shaH  submit  a  report  to  the  tax-writing 
Committees  on  the  scope  and  content  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  taxpayer-rights 
education  program  for  its  officers  and  em- 
ployees. Not  later  than  June  30.  1994.  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  tax- 
writing  Committees  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 

SEC.  1014.  BIENNIAL  REPORTS  ON  MISCONDUCT 
BY  INTERNAL  REVENIJE  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES. 

Not  later  than  June  30.  1994  and  during 
June  of  each  second  calendar  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  tax- 
writing  Committees  on  all  cases  involving 
complaints  about  misconduct  of  Internal 
Revenue  Service  employees  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  such  complaints. 
SEC.  1015.  STUDY  OF  NOTICES  OF  DEFICIENCY. 

(a)  General  Rule —The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  conduct  a  study  on — 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  current  Internal 
Revenue  Service  efforts  to  notify  taxpayers 
with  regard  to  tax  deficiencies  under  section 
6212  of  the  1986  Code. 

(2)  the  number  of  registered  or  certified 
letters  and  other  notices  returned  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  as  undeliverable. 

(3)  any  follow-up  action  taken  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  locate  taxpayers  who 
did  not  receive  actual  notice. 

(4)  the  effect  that  failures  to  receive  notice 
of  such  deficiencies  have  on  taxpayers,  and 

(5)  recommendations  to  improve  Internal 
Revenue  Service  notification  of  taxpayers. 

(b)  Report— Not  later  than  June  30.  1994. 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  submit  to  the 
tax-writing  Committees  a  report  on  the 
study  conducted  under  subsection  (a),  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  advisable. 

SEC.  1016.  NOTICE  AND  FORM  ACCURACY  STUDY. 

(a)  General  Rule.— The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  conduct  annual  studies  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  25  of  the  most  commonly  used  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  forms,  notices,  and 
publications.  In  conducting  any  such  study, 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  examine  the 
suitability  and  usefulness  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  telephone  numbers  on  Internal 
Revenue  Service  notices  and  shall  solicit  and 
consider  the  comments  of  organizations  rep- 
resenting taxpayers,  employers,  and  tax  pro- 
fessionals. 

(b)  Reports.— The  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  to  the  tax-writing  Committees 
a  report  on  each  study  conducted  under  sub- 
section (a),  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  first 
such  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
June  30.  1994. 

Taxpayer  Bill  of  Rights  2  (T2) 
a —taxpayer  advocate 

1.  Establishment  of  Position  of  Taxpayer 
Advocate  within  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  Office  of  the  Taxpayer  Ombudsman  -was 
statti'torily  created  in  1987  in  the  Omnibus 
Taxpayer  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Ombudsman  is 
presently  hired  by  and  reports  directly  to 
the  IRS  Commissioner. 

T2  will  replace  the  Ombudsman  with  the 
new  Office  of  Taxpayer  Advocate.  The  Tax- 
payer Advocate  will  continue  to  be  hired  by 
and  report  to  the  IRS  Commissioner.  The 
Taxpayer  Advocate  will  also  have  expanded 
authority  as  provided  in  A. 2.  below. 
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T2  will  require  the  Taxpayer  Advocate  to 
provide  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
two  annual  reports.  The  first  report  is  on  the 
activities  of  the  Taxpayer  Advocate  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  report  must 
identify  the  initiatives  the  Taxpayer  Advo- 
cate has  taken  to  improve  taxpayer  services 
and  IRS  responsiveness.  contain  rec- 
ommendations received  from  individuals  who 
have  the  authority  to  issue  a  TAO.  contain  a 
summary  of  at  least  20  of  the  most  serious 
problems  which  taxpayers  have  in  dealinjf 
with  the  IRS.  describe  in  detail  the  progress 
made  in  implementing  these  recommenda- 
tions, include  recommendations  for  such  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  action  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  resolve  such  problems,  and 
to  include  other  such  information  as  the 
Taxpayer  Advocate  may  deem  advisable.  The 
Commissioner  is  required  to  establish  proce- 
dures that  will  ensure  a  formal  IRS  response 
to  all  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Taxpayer  Advocate. 

In  the  second  report,  the  Taxpayer  Advo- 
cate must  furnish  to  the  tax  writing  commit- 
tees its  annual  objectives,  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 31  of  each  calendar  year  after  1993. 

All  reports  should  contain  full  and  sub- 
stantive analysis,  in  addition  to  statistical 
information. 

Presently,  the  OfTice  of  the  Taxpayer  Om- 
budsman carries  out  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  local  field  offices  through 
the  PRO  However.  PROs  are  hired,  super- 
vised, reviewed,  and  promoted  by  the  local 
IRS  District  Director,  not  the  Ombudsman. 
T2  will  provide  that  the  PRO  will  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Office  of  Taxpayer  Advocate. 

Effective  date.— The  provision  is  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment.  The  first  annual 
reports  of  the  Taxpayer  Advocate  are  due  in 
1994 

2.  Expansion  of  Authority  of  the  Taxpayer 
Advocate  to  Issue  Taxpayer  Assistance  Or- 
ders. Currently  under  section  78U(b).  a  TAO 
allows  a  PRO  to  'cease  any  [IRS)  action" 
with  respect  to  a  taxpayer.  However,  section 
7811(b)  does  not  allow  the  terms  of  a  TAO  to 
authorize  afnrmative  steps  to  help  a  tax- 
payer. 

T2  will  authorize  the  terms  of  a  TAO  to 
••cease  any  action,  take  any  action"  with  re- 
spect to  a  taxpayer,  and  therefore,  allow  a 
TAO  to  both  stop  IRS  action  and  to  take  af- 
firmative steps  with  respect  to  a  taxpayer. 
For  example,  the  Taxpayer  .Advocate's  new 
scope  of  power  will  specifically  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  the  authority  to  (1)  abate 
assessments.  <2)  grant  refund  requests,  and 
(3)  stay  collection  activity.  Further,  a  TAO 
may  specify  a  period  of  time  within  which 
the  TAO  must  be  followed.  The  Taxpayer  Ad- 
vocate will  have  the  power  to  grant  author- 
ity to  his  or  her  designees  (i.e..  the  Problems 
Resolution  Officers). 

Current  law  provides  that  a  TAO  may  be 
modified  or  rescinded  by  the  Ombudsman,  a 
district  director,  a  service  center  director,  a 
compliance  center  director,  a  regional  direc- 
tor of  appeals,  or  any  superior  of  such  per- 
son. 

T2  provides  that  a  TAO  may  be  modified  or 
rescinded  only  by  the  Taxpayer  Advocate 
and'or  the  IRS  Commissioner. 

Effective  date.— The  provision  is  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment. 

B.— MODIFICATIONS  TO  INSTALLMENT 
AGREEMENT  PROVISIONS 

1,  T2  will  provide  that  an  individual  tax- 
payer has  an  automatic  right  to  an  install- 
ment agreement  if  the  taxpayer  has  not  been 
delinquent  in  the  previous  3  years  and  the  li- 


ability is  under  JIO.OOO.  This  provision  is  lim- 
ited to  individual  taxpayer's  and  their  in- 
come tax  liability 

Effective  date.— The  provision  is  effective 
for  installment  agreements  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

2.  Notification  of  Reasons  for  Termination 
of  Installment  Agreements.  Section  6159(b)(3) 
presently  requires  the  IRS  to  give  the  tax- 
payer a  30-day  notice  before  terminating  an 
installment  agreement,  if  it  is  determined 
that  the  financial  condition  of  the  taxpayer 
has  significantly  changed.  However,  no  no- 
tice is  required  if  the  taxpayer  defaults  for 
any  other  reason.  In  these  cases,  the  IRS 
may  unilaterally  terminate  the  installment 
agreement  with  no  notice  to  the  taxpayer. 

T2  will  require  the  IRS  to  provide  a  tax- 
payer with  a  30-day  notice  before  terminat- 
ing an  installment  agreement  for  any  reason 
except  when  the  collection  of  the  tax  is  de- 
termined to  be  in  jeopardy.  In  addition.  T2 
will  require  the  notice  to  include  the  rea- 
son(s)  why  the  IRS  considers  the  installment 
agreement  to  be  in  default. 

Effective  date.— The  provision  is  effective 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

3.  Administrative  Review  of  Termination 
or  Denial  of  Request  for  Installment  Agree- 
ment. Under  present  law.  a  taxpayer  has  no 
right  to  an  independent  review  of  a  termi- 
nation or  denial  of  his  request  for  an  install- 
ment agreement. 

T2  will  require  the  IRS  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  an  independent  admmistrative  re- 
view of  a  termination  of  or  denial  of  a  re- 
quest, for  an  installment  agreement.  T2  will 
also  require  the  IRS  to  provide  a  written  re- 
sponse to  a  taxpayer  who  requested  an  in- 
stallment agreement.  The  written  response 
must  state  the  decision  of  the  IRS  and  the 
basis  for  such  decision.  Finally.  T2  will  re- 
quire the  IRS  to  include  in  the  instructions 
for  filing  Federal  income  tax  returns  the 
rules  and  procedures  for  requesting  install- 
ment agreements. 

Effective  date. —The  provision  is  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment. 

C— INTEREST 

1.  Extension  of  Interest- Free  Period  for 
Payment  of  Tax  After  Notice  and  Demand. 
When  the  IRS  sends  a  first  notice  requesting 
payment  to  a  taxpayer,  section  6601(e)  pro- 
vides a  10-day  interest-free  period  from  the 
date  of  the  notice.  The  10-day  requirement  is 
virtually  impossible  to  meet  given  delivery 
time  to  and  from  the  taxpayer  who  is  at- 
tempting to  timely  remit  payment. 

T2  will  extend  taxpayers'  interest-free  pe- 
riod for  payment  of  the  tax  liability  re- 
flected in  the  first  notice  from  10  days  to  21 
days,  when  the  total  tax  liability  on  the  no- 
tice of  deficiency  is  less  than  SIOO.OOO. 

Effective  date.— The  provision  applies  in 
the  case  of  any  notice  and  demand  given 
after  the  date  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

2.  Expansion  of  Authority  to  Abate  Inter- 
est. Section  6404(e)(1)  (Assessment  of  interest 
attributable  to  errors  and  delays  by  the  IRS) 
provides  "the  Secretary  may  abate"  interest 
on  "any  deficiency  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
(due  to]  any  error  or  delay  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  IRS  (acting  in  his  official 
capacity)  in  performing  a  ministerial  act". 

The  ministerial  act  requirement  too  nar- 
rowly limits  the  possibility  of  relief  to  the 
taxpayer  with  the  result  that  the  IRS  will 
not  abate  interest  even  if  it  is  the  IRS'  fault. 
Further.  IRS  rejection  of  a  taxpayer  request 
to  abate  interest  cannot  be  reviewed  because 
section  6404(e)(1)  provides  no  authorization 
for  courts  to  review  an  IRS  rejection  and  no 
appropriate  standard  of  review. 


T2  will  provide  that  the  Secretary  may 
abate  or  refund  interest  when  the  IRS  has 
made  an  unreasonable  error  or  delay.  Courts 
will  still  not  be  able  to  review  the  IRS  deter- 
mination on  the  abatement  of  interest  issue, 
however,  the  new  standard  of  review  will 
allow  the  IRS  more  Hexibility  in  providing 
relief. 

D.— JOINT  RETURNS 

1.  Disclosure  of  Collection  Activities. 
Present  law  does  not  allow  the  IRS  to  inform 
either  spouse  as  to  the  efforts  of  the  IRS  to 
collect  the  tax  liability  from  the  other 
spouse. 

T2  will  permit  that,  if  either  spouse  or 
former  spouse  makes  a  written  request,  the 
IRS  is  required  to  disclose  in  writing  wheth- 
er the  IRS  has  attempted  to  collect  the  defi- 
ciency from  his  or  her  spouse  or  former 
spouse,  the  general  nature  of  such  collection 
activities,  and  the  amount  collected.  The 
IRS  may  refuse  such  request  in  cases  where 
disclosure  of  such  information  may  result  in 
the  threat  of  physical  danger  or  harassment 
to  a  taxpayer. 

Effective  date.— The  provision  is  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment. 

2.  Joint  Return  May  Be  Made  After  Sepa- 
rate Returns  Without  Full  Payment  of  Tax. 
Under  section  6013(b)(2).  taxpayers,  who  file 
separate  returns  and  subsequently  determine 
that  their  tax  liability  would  have  been  less 
if  they  had  filed  a  joint  return,  may  not  re- 
duce their  tax  liability  by  filing  jointly  un- 
less they  are  able  to  pay  the  entire  amount 
of  the  joint  return  liability  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  3-year  period  for  making  the 
election. 

T2  will  repeal  the  provision  requiring  full 
payment  of  the  tax  liability  as  a  pre- 
condition to  taxpayers  switching  from  mar- 
ried filing  separately  status  to  married  filing 
jointly  status. 

Effective  date —The  provision  applies  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment. 

E.— COLLECTION  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Modifications  to  Lien  and  Levy  Provi- 
sions. A  Notice  of  tax  lien  provides  public 
notice  that  a  taxpayer  owes  the  government 
money.  Section  6326(b)  requires  the  IRS  to 
issue  a  Certificate  of  Release  for  such  no- 
tices for  erroneous  liens  only.  This  ex- 
tremely narrow  language  prevents  the  IRS 
from  issuing  the  Release  on  premature  or  in- 
correctly filed  liens. 

T2  will  give  discretion  to  the  IRS  to  re- 
move such  liens  without  prejudice  when  (1) 
the  filing  of  the  notice  was  premature  or  not 
in  accordance  with  administrative  proce- 
dures of  the  IRS;  (2)  the  taxpayer  has  en- 
tered into  an  installment  agreement  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax  liability  with  respect  to 
the  tax  on  which  the  lien  is  imposed;  (3)  the 
withdrawal  of  the  lien  will  facilitate  the  col- 
lection of  the  tax  liability;  or  (4)  the  with- 
drawal of  the  lien  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  taxpayer  and  the  United  States 
(with  the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayer  to  be 
determined  by  the  Taxpayer  Advocate). 

T2  will  require  that,  upon  written  request 
by  the  taxpayer  in  the  4  cases  cited  above, 
the  IRS  shall  make  prompt  efforts  to  notify 
the  credit  reporting  agencies  specified  that 
the  notice  has  been  withdrawn.  T2  will  also 
require  the  IRS  to  return  levied-upon-prop- 
erty  to  the  taxpayer  in  the  4  above  cited 
cases. 

T2  will  raise  the  levy  exemption  amounts 
of  $1500  for  personal  property  and  of  $1100  for 
equipment  and  property  for  a  trade,  busi- 
ness, or  profession,  which  were  set  in  1990.  to 
the  present  indexed  amounts  of  $1700  and 
$1200,  respectively. 
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Effective  date.— TTie  provisions  are  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment. 

2.  Offers-in-Compromise.  Section  7122  pro- 
vides that  the  IRS  may  settle  a  tax  debt  pur- 
suant to  an  offer-in-compromise.  Amounts 
over  $500  can  be  accepted  only  if  the  reasons 
for  the  acceptance  are  documented  in  detail 
and  supported  by  an  opinion  of  the  IRS  Chief 
Counsel.  Further,  section  6103(k)  requires 
public  disclosure  of  the  names  of  taxpayers 
whose  tax  debts  are  compromised,  as  well  as 
the  amount  owed  and  the  amount  accepted 
by  the  Government.  These  burdensome  re- 
quirements result  in  the  IRS  not  pursuing 
the  offer-in-compromise  route  in  settling 
even  small  tax  disputes. 

T2  will  provide  that,  in  cases  where  the  un- 
paid tax  assessment  is  less  than  $50,000,  the 
opinion  of  the  IRS  Chief  Counsel  is  not  re- 
quired. However,  the  IRS  shall  subject  these 
offers-in-compromise  to  an  IRS  quality  re- 
view. Further.  T2  will  amend  6103(k)  to  pro- 
vide that  in  cases  where  the  unpaid  tax  as- 
sessment is  less  than  $50,000.  the  offer-in- 
compromise  will  not  be  subject  to  public  dis- 
closure. 

Effective  date.— The  provision  is  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment. 

3.  Notification  of  Examination.  Presently, 
in  many  cases,  the  IRS  is  approaching  tax- 
payers, requesting  books  and  records,  but 
not  notifying  taxpayers  of  examination.  If 
the  taxpayer  is  contacted  and  the  agent  re- 
quests to  review  the  taxpayer's  books  and 
records,  a  written  notice,  followed  by  an  ex- 
amination report,  should  be  required. 

T2  will  amend  section  7605  ro  require  that 
the  IRS  give  the  taxpayer  written  notice 
that  the  taxpayer  is  under  examination.  The 
notice  will  be  required  for  examinations 
under  all  sub-titles  of  the  Code.  Such  notice 
will  include  an  explanation  of  the  process  as 
described  in  section  7521  (explanation  of  ex- 
amination process,  right  to  be  represented 
by  an  attorney,  certified  public  accountant, 
etc.). 

Effective  date.— The  provision  is  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment. 

4.  Removal  of  Limits  on  Recovery  of  Civil 
Damage.  Section  7433  caps  civil  damage 
awards  for  unauthorized  collections  actions 
against  the  IRS  at  $100,000.  Section  7433  also 
limits  recovery  to  "reckless  and  inten- 
tional" actions  of  the  IRS. 

T2  will  increase  the  $100,000  cap  for  "reck- 
less and  intentional  actions"  to  $1  million, 
and  in  addition.  T2  will  include  recovery  for 
"negligent"   actions  of.  the   IRS  capped  at 
$100,000. 

Effective  date.— The  provision  applies  to 
actions  by  IRS  employees  that  occur  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

5.  Designated  Summons.  T2  requires  that 
issuance  of  any  designated  summons  with  re- 
spect to  a  corporation's  tax  return  be  pre- 
ceded by  review  of  such  issuance  by  the  Re- 
gional Counsel.  Office  of  Chief  Counsel  to  the 
IRS.  for  the  Region  in  which  the  examina- 
tion of  the  corporation's  return  is  being  con- 
ducted. 

In  addition.  T2  requires  that  the  corpora- 
tion whose  return  is  in  issue  be  promptly  no- 
tified in  writing  in  any  case  where  the  Sec- 
retary issues  a  designated  summons  (or 
other  summons,  the  litigation  over  which 
suspends  the  running  of  the  assessment  pe- 
riod under  the  designated  summons  proce- 
dure) to  a  third  party.  It  is  expected  that  the 
IRS  generally  will  meet  this  requirement  by 
issuing  such  notice  on  the  same  day  that  it 
issues  such  summons,  and  by  transmitting 
such  notice  to  the  corporation  in  a  manner 
reasonably  designed  to  bring  it  to  the 
prompt  attention  of  an  agent  of  the  corpora- 


tion responsible  for  communicating  with  the 
IRS  in  connection  with  the  examination. 

Effective  date. — This  provision  applies  to 
summonses  issued  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

F.— INFORMATION  RETURNS 

1.  Phone  Number  of  Person  Providing 
Payee  Statements  Required  to  be  Shown  on 
Such  Statement.  Taxpayers  frequently  need 
to  contact  payors  issuing  information  re- 
turns in  order  to  resolve  disputes.  Presently, 
information  returns  (e.g.  W-2s.  1099s.  etc.)  re- 
quire only  the  name  and  address  of  the 
payor. 

T2  will  require  the  payor  to  also  provide 
the  phone  number  of  the  payor's  information 
contact.  Payors  may  have  the  option  of  pro- 
viding the  name  of  its  customer  service  de- 
partment, if  appropriate,  an  Form  1099. 

Effective  date. — The  provision  applies  to 
statements  required  to  be  furnished  after  De- 
cember 31.  1993  (determined  without  regard 
to  any  extension). 

2.  Civil  Damages  for  Fraudulent  Filing  of 
Information  Returns.  Some  taxpayers  have 
suffered  significant  personal  loss  and  incon- 
venience as  the  result  of  the  IRS  receiving 
fraudulent  information  returns.  These  false 
returns  have  been  filed  by  payors  whose  in- 
tent is  to  defraud  the  IRS  or  to  harass  tax- 
payers. 

"^2  will  provide  that,  if  any  person  files  a 
false  or  fraudulent  information  return  with 
respect  to  payments  made  to  another  person, 
with  the  intent  of  either  defrauding  the  IRS 
or  harassing  another  person,  the  other  per- 
son may  bring  a  civil  action  for  damages 
against  the  person  filing  such  return.  Fur- 
ther, T2  will  provide  that  damage  awards  in 
such  cases  be  at  least  $5000,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  must  bring  action  within  6  years 
from  the  time  the  fraudulent  return  was 
filed  with  the  IRS. 

Effective  date. — The  provision  applies  to 
false  or  fraudulent  information  returns  filed 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

3.  Requirement  To  Conduct  a  Reasonable 
Investigation  of  Information  Returns.  Sec- 
tion 6212(a)  authorizes  the  IRS  to  determine 
tax  deficiencies.  The  term  "determine"  is 
not  defined  in  the  Code,  and  until  recently, 
courts  have  declined  to  inquire  whether  or 
not.  and  how.  the  IRS  made  its  determina- 
tion. Further,  courts  have  begun  to  chip 
away  at  the  long-standing  presumption  of 
correctness  afforded  deficiency  notices. 

T2  will  amend  section  6212(a)  to  provide 
that  a  "determination"  must  be  "a  thought- 
ful and  considered  determination  that  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  an  amount  not 
yet  paid."  Portillo  versus  Commissioner.  832 
F.2d  1128  (5th  Circuit  1991).  If  the  IRS  fails  to 
make  a  thoughtful  and  considered  deter- 
mination, then  the  notice  of  deficiency  will 
be  invalid. 

T2  will  provide  that  where  the  taxpayer  as- 
serts a  reasonable  dispute  with  respect  to 
any  item  of  income  reported  to  the  IRS  on 
an  information  return,  the  IRS,  not  the  tax- 
payer, will  bear  the  burden  of  proof  in  any 
deficiency  or  refund  proceeding  absent  a 
showing  that  the  IRS  conducted  a  reasonable 
investigation  of  the  facts  surrounding  the 
taxpayer's  return. 

Effective  date.— The  provision  is  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment. 

G.— MODIFICATIONS  TO  PENALTY  FOR  FAILURE 
TO  COLLECT  AND  PAY  OVER  TAX 
1.  Trust  Fund  Taxes.  Section  6672  imposes 
personal  liability  on  those  persons  who  are 
required  to  collect  employment  taxes  (  "re- 
sponsible officers")  and  who  willfully  fail  to 
pay  over  these  taxes  to  the  IRS.  The  Code 


su]ditionally  provides  for  a  100%  penalty  on 
responsible  officers  failing  to  pay  over  such 
taxes.  Taxpayers  who  may  be  responsible 
persons  are  assessed  the  taxes  owed  and  the 
penalty  without  the  right  to  an  administra- 
tive review. 

T2  will  require  the  IRS  to  issue  a  prelimi- 
nary notice  which  will  give  the  taxpayer  the 
right  to  an  administrative  appeals  hearing. 

Effective  date. — The  provision  applies  to 
failures  occurring  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

2.  No  Penalty  if  Prompt  Notification  of  the 
Secretary.  T2  will  excuse  from  the  100%  pen- 
alty any  person  who.  notifies  the  IRS  of  a 
failure  of  a  business  to  pay  over  taxes  within 
10  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  taxes  were 
due.  This  relief  will  not  be  available  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  sigmificant  owners  of  the 
business  or  persons  directly  responsible  for 
the  decision  not  to  pay  over  the  taxes  due. 

Effective  date.— "The  provision  applies  in 
the  case  of  failures  to  collect  and  pay  over 
tax  that  occur  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

3.  Disclosure  of  Certain  Information  Where 
More  Than  One  Person  Subject  to  Penalty. 
The  IRS  may  recover  more  than  the  amount 
owed  under  section  6672  (since  each  respon- 
sible person  is  jointly  and  severally  liable). 
There  is  no  procedure  to  ensure  that  the  IRS 
does  not  collect  more  than  100%  of  what  is 
owed. 

T2  will  require  that  a  persoip  liable  for  a 
section  6672  penalty  may  request,  in  writing, 
that  the  IRS  disclose  any  other  person  who 
is  liable  for  such  penalty  along  with  general 
nature  of  the  IRS'  collection  activities. 

Effective  date. — The  provision  is  effective 
on  the  date  of  enactment. 

4.  Penalties  Under  Section  6672.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  unpaid,  volunteers,  who  serve  on 
boards  of  tax-exempt  organizations,  may  be 
held  liable  for  the  100%  penalty  depending  on 
the  duties  and  roles  of  the  individual  in- 
volved. 

T2  provides  that  the  100%  penalty  will  not 
be  imposed  on  unpaid,  volunteer  members  of 
any  board  of  trustees  or  directors  of  a  tax  ex- 
empt organization. 

T2  will  also  require  the  IRS  to  develop  ma- 
terials to  better  inform  employees  ancl  vol- 
unteers of  their  responsibilities  under  the 
law. 

H.— AWARDING  OF  COSTS  AND  CERTAIN  FEES 

1.  Motion  for  Disclosure  of  Information. 
Once  a  taxpayer  has  substantially  prevailed 
in  his  case  with  the  IRS.  he  may  file  a  peti- 
tion for  an  order  requiring  the  disclosure  of 
all  information  and  copies  of  relevant 
records  in  the  possession  of  the  IRS  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxpayer's  case  and  the  substan- 
tial justification  for  the  position  taken  by 
the  IRS. 

Effective  date.— The  provision  is  effective 
for  notices  made  and  proceedings  com- 
menced after  the  date  of  enactment. 

2.  Increased  Limit  on  Attorney  Fees.  T2 
will  amend  section  7430  to  provide  that  rea- 
sonable fees  incurred  for  the  services  of 
qualified  taxpayer  representatives  shall  not 
indexed  for  inflation  occurring  since  1981, 
currently  $110  per  hour,  and  this  amount 
shall  be  indexed  to  infiation  in  the  future. 

Effective  date.— The  provision  applies  to 
notices  made  and  proceedings  commenced 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

I.— OTHER  PROVISIONS 

1.  Relief  from  Retroactive  Application  of 
Treasury  Department  Regulations.  T2  will 
generally  require  that  temporary  and  pro- 
posed regulations  issued  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment are  to  effective  prospectively  from 
the  date  of  filing  with  the  Federal  Register 
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except:  (1)  temporary  or  proposed  regula- 
tions may  take  effect  from  the  date  any  no- 
tice which  substantially  describes  the  regu- 
lation is  issued  to  the  public.  (2)  Congress 
may  explicitly  authorize  Treasury  to  pre- 
scribe the  effective  date,  (3)  Treasury  may 
issue  retroactive  temporary  or  proposed  reg- 
ulations to  prevent  abuse  of  the  statute.  (4) 
Treasury  may  issue  retroactive  temporary, 
proposed,  or  final  regulations  to  correct  a 
procedural  defect  in  the  issuance  of  a  regula- 
tion. (5)  Treasury  may  provide  that  tax- 
payers may  elect  to  apply  a  temporary  or 
proposed  regulation  retroactively. 

Effective  date.— The  provision  applies  with 
respect  to  any  temporary  or  proposed  regula- 
tion published  on  or  after  January  5,  1993. 
and  any  temporary  or  proposed  regulation 
published  before  January  5.  1993.  and  pub- 
lished as  a  final  regulation  after  that  date. 

2.  Required  Content  of  Notices.  Section 
7522  (Content  of  tax  due.  deficiency,  and 
other  notices)  requires  the  IRS  to  clarify 
certain  notices  by  January  1.  1990.  by  identi- 
fying and  describing  the  basis  for  any  tax 
due.  as  well  as  any  interest  and  penalties  as- 
sessed. However,  the  IRS  is  not  required  to 
separately  set  forth,  in  the  notice,  the  com- 
ponents and  explanation  for  each  adjust- 
ment. 

T2  will  amend  section  7522  to  require  that 
the  IRS  set  forth  the  components  and  expla- 
nation for  each  specific  adjustment  which  is 
the  basis  for  the  total  tax  deficiency. 

3.  Required  Notice  of  Certain  Payments.  T2 
will  provide  thai,  if  the  IRS  receives  a  pay- 
ment from  a  taxpayer  and  cannot  associate 
that  payment  with  any  outstanding  tax  li- 
ability, then  the  IRS  must  make  reasonable 
efforts  to  notify  the  taxpayer  of  such  inabil- 
ity within  60  days  after  receipt  of  such  pay- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  taxpayers  are  struggling  in  the 
midst  of  the  current  tax  filing  season, 
the  issue  of  taxpayers'  rights  takes  on 
a  special  importance.  Although  most 
IRS  employees  provide  valuable  and  re- 
sponsible service,  taxpayer  abuse  still 
exists.  With  this  in  mind.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  joining  Senator  Pryor  and 
others  in  reintroducing  the  taxpayer 
bill  of  rights  2.  This  is  very  necessary 
legislation  that  builds  upon  the  origi- 
nal taxpayer  bill  of  rights  that  we 
passed  into  law  in  1988. 

For  me,  the  long  process  of  trying  to 
ensure  taxpayer  protections  began  in 
the  early  1980's,  when  I  was  a  member 
and  then  chairman  of  the  Finance  Sub- 
committee on  IRS  oversight.  We  made 
progress,  but  it  was  only  the  beginning. 

Senator  Pryor  continued  the  cause 
when  he  succeeded  me  as  chairman  in 
1987.  At  that  time,  he  took  the  initia- 
tive and  asked  me  to  work  with  him  in 
pushing  for  a  taxpayer  bill  of  rights  by 
expanding  legislation  I  and  others  had 
introduced.  It  took  nearly  2  years,  but 
we  ultimately  succeeded  in  achieving 
this  goal. 

We  now  have  a  4-year  record  of  im- 
plementation regarding  the  taxpayer 
bill  of  rights.  Great  strides  toward  tax- 
payer protection  were  achieved 
through  this  legislation.  However,  the 
taxpayer  bill  of  rights  of  1988  was  never 
expected  to  be  the  final  chapter  of  the 
book  on  taxpayer  protection.  It  was  a 
major  step  in  the  continuing  process  of 


stamping  out  taxpayer  abuse.  And  that 
process  continues  today,  as  we  look 
into  ways  to  improve  the  current  law. 

In  reviewing  the  record,  it's  clear 
that  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
There's  no  question  that  breakdowns  in 
implementing  the  law  have  occurred, 
and  there  are  gaps  in  the  law  that  need 
to  be  filled.  As  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Finance  Subcommittee  that  over- 
sees the  IRS,  I  have  worked  with  Sen- 
ator Pryor  in  developing  this  legisla- 
tion that  will  address  these  concerns. 

We  were  successful  in  passing  a  very 
similar  proposal  through  the  Congress 
twice  last  year.  However,  the  underly- 
ing legislation  that  the  proposal  was 
attached  to  was  vetoed  by  President 
Bush.  We  are  back  again  this  year,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  this 
effort  to  help  make  the  IRS  more  re- 
sponsible and  more  accountable  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  543.  A  bill  to  authorize  incarcer- 
ation in  Federal  prisons  of  prisoners 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  under 
the  habitual  criminal  statute  of  a 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

CAREER  CRIMINAL  INCARCERATION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought  recognition  today  to  introduce 
the  Career  Criminal  Incarceration  Act 
of  1993  which,  simply  stated,  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
carcerate, with  life  sentences,  for  those 
incarcerated  and  sent  to  jail  by  States 
under  their  habitual  offender  laws. 
Some  46  States  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  information  provided  to 
me,  have  habitual  offender  laws.  That 
means  that  when  someone  has  been 
committed  on  a  repetitive  basis  for 
three  or  four  major  crimes,  they  are 
subject  to  be  sentenced  as  habitual  of- 
fenders for  life  sentences.  Regrettably, 
these  laws  are  not  used. 

I  know  that  very  well  from  my  expe- 
rience in  the  Philadelphia  district  at- 
torney's office  where  I  was  district  at- 
torney from  1966  through  1974,  and  from 
my  following,  as  closely  as  I  can,  the 
development  in  the  State  criminal 
courts  where  the  State  prisons  are  full. 
Some  264  prisoners,  again  based  on  in- 
formation provided  to  me,  are  under 
Federal  court  orders  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  who  may  be  taken  into 
those  State  prisons.  And  the  pattern 
exists  around  the  country  that  the 
State  prisons  are  jammed  and  States 
are  not  sentencing  to  jail,  because  of 
these  overcrowded  conditions,  and.  in 
fact,  the  States  are  releasing  prisoners 
prematurely,  because  there  is  insuffi- 
cient space. 

In  1990,  Mr.  President,  the  latest  year 
available,  the  statistics  show  that 
some  44.208  prisoners  were  added  to  the 
prisoner  roles  in  the  50  States,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  during  that 
same  period,  6.082  prisoners  entered  in 
the  Federal  prison  system.  The  Federal 
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prisons  have  been  aided  by  very  sub- 
stantial additions  on  funding  provided 
by  Congress  and  on  expansion  of  pris- 
ons undertaken  during  the  administra- 
tions of  President  Reagan  and  Presi- 
dent Bush. 

The  statistics  are  difficult  to  glean 
as  to  what  the  accurate  condition  is 
among  the  Federal  prisons  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  am  advised  that  al- 
though the  rated  capacity,  which  is  a 
technical  term,  shows  the  prisons  to  be 
full,  there  is  substantial  space  in  the 
Federal  prison  system.  With  more  Fed- 
eral prisons  being  built,  and  as  the 
Federal  Government  brings  prisoners 
into  their  system,  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  prisons  could  accommodate 
some  State  prisoners. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
continuation  of  my  efforts  along  this 
line,  which  began  as  soon  as  I  came  to 
the  Senate  with  the  introduction  in 
1981  of  the  armed  career  criminal  bill, 
which  was  enacted  into  law  in  1984. 
That  law  brought  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  street  crime  for  the  first 
time  by  making  it  a  Federal  offense  for 
anyone  convicted  of  three  or  more  seri- 
ous crimes,  where  that  person  is  found 
in  possession  of  a  firearm,  subject  to 
prosecution  in  the  Federal  courts  with 
a  mandatory  sentence  of  15  years  to 
life.  That  statute  was  amended  in  1986 
to  expand  the  kinds  of  repetitive 
crimes  that  would  give  rise  to  Federal 
jurisdiction,  and  the  offenses  involving 
sale  of  drugs  are  included.  The  armed 
career  criminal  bill  has  been  touted  by 
attorneys  general  and  by  key  officials 
in  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
unit  which  administers  the  law  as 
being  one  of  the  most  effective  tools 
against  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  statistics 
is  that  10  percent  of  the  criminals  com- 
mit some  70  percent  of  the  crimes,  be- 
cause of  the  very  serious  incidence  of 
career  criminals.  The  same  situation 
exists  in  the  States  where  these  habit- 
ual offenders  commit  repetitive  crimes 
and  are  subject  to  incarceration  up  to 
life,  and  those  sentences  are  not  im- 
posed because  there  is  no  prison  space 
and  inmates  are  released  from  the 
State  prisons. 

When  I  served  as  chairman  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee  in 
the  timeframe  of  1983.  1984.  1985,  and 
1986,  I  did  considerable  research  on  the 
prison  issue  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, leading  to  legislation  to  build  a 
prison  in  the  District  with  an  appro- 
priation of  some  $30  million,  and  I 
might  add  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing the  many  intervening  years 
that  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  At 
that  time  extensive  testimony  was 
taken  on  the  status  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  jails  and  testimony  was  pro- 
duced from  judges  who  sentenced  in  the 
criminal  courts.  They  did  not  sentence 
to  the  criminal  courts  because  there 
was  no  space,  and  it  was  a  weeding-out 
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process  where  judges  would  have  liked 
to  put  some  men  and  women  in  prison 
but  do  not  do  so  because  of  the  limita- 
tions in  space. 

There  are  many  things  we  can  do. 
Mr.  President,  to  tackle  the  problem  of 
crime  in  America,  and  regrettably  we 
have  done  very  few.  We  need  to  be  very 
tough  on  career  criminals,  on  criminal 
repeaters,  and  there  is  nothing  like  a 
life  sentence  for  a  career  criminal  who 
has  committed  so  many  offenses  that 
his  record  shows  he  has  to  be  separated 
from  society.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  many  juvenile  offenders,  first  of- 
fenders, some  second  offenders,  who 
can  benefit  from  realistic  rehabilita- 
tion. It  is  no  secret  when  a  functional 
illiterate  without  a  trade  or  skill,  that 
is.  someone  who  cannot  read  or  write 
or  hold  a  job.  leaves  jail  that  he  or  she 
goes  back  to  a  life  of  crime. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  to  authorize  incarceration 
in  Federal  jails,  would  have  a  very, 
very  helpful  effect  on  the  problem  of 
crime  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing the  Career  Criminal  Incarceration 
Act  of  1993.  This  bill  has  been  devel- 
oped from  four  bills  I  have  previously 
introduced:  S.  58  in  the  98th  Congress, 
S.  1189  in  the  99th  Congress,  S.  414  in 
the  100th  Congress,  and  S.  180  in  the 
101st  Congress.  The  bill  would  permit 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  cus- 
tody of  a  narrow  class  of  our  Nation's 
worst  offenders  sentenced  by  State 
courts  to  life  imprisonment  under 
State  habitual  offender  laws,  thereby 
encouraging  the  States  to  enforce 
these  laws  more  vigorously.  The  net  re- 
sult will  be  to  get  more  of  the  most 
violent  criminals  off  the  street,  mak- 
ing our  communities  safer. 

In  1983,  I  introduced  the  Armed  Ca- 
reer Criminal  Act,  which  made  the 
commission  of  a  felony  involving  the 
use  of  a  firearm  a  Federal  offense  if  the 
defendant  has  three  prior  convictions 
for  robbery  or  burglary.  This  bill  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan  on 
October  12,  1984,  as  part  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act.  In  the 
99th  Congress.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  omnibus  antidrug  bill  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  predicate  offenses 
under  the  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act 
to  include  serious  drug  offenses  and 
violent  crimes.  This  amendment  be- 
came law  in  1986. 

The  Federal  Armed  Career  Criminal 
Act  has  become  a  significant  weapon  in 
the  war  on  violent  crime.  Through 
tough  enforcement  programs  run  by 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  thousands  of  violent  recidi- 
vists have  received  the  tough  manda- 
tory penalties  provided  under  the 
former  act.  Attorney  General  Barr  has 
termed  the  Armed  Career  Criminal  Act 
one  of  our  most  important  weapons  in 
the  Federal  arsenal  against  violent 
criminals. 

The  act  has  permitted  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  become  more 


actively  involved  in  combating  violent 
crime,  previously  an  enforcement  mat- 
ter left  exclusively  to  State  and  local 
enforcement  agencies.  The  Armed  Ca- 
reer Criminal  Act  has  spawned  a  new 
era  of  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  an 
extension  of  this  national  effort  to  deal 
with  the  epidemic  of  violence  through 
the  worst  contagion,  the  career  crimi- 
nal—those under  10  percent  of  all 
criminals  who  are  responsible  for  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  all  serious 
crime. 

The  bill  would  confer  on  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  the  authority 
to  incarcerate  in  Federal  correctional 
facilities  all  persons  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  in  State 
courts  under  State  habitual  offender 
statutes.  No  cost  would  be  imposed  on 
the  States  for  this  program  and  no  re- 
imbursement sought.  All  costs  would 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons. 

Permitting  persons  convicted  under 
State  habitual  offender  laws  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  by  State 
courts  to  be  transferred  to  Federal  cor- 
rectional facilities  to  serve  their  sen- 
tences would  encourage  more  prosecu- 
tions under  State  habitual  offender 
laws.  Such  laws  typically  allow  judges 
to  sentence  habitual  offenders  to 
lengthy  periods  of  incarceration,  in- 
cluding life  imprisonment,  to  keep 
them  from  engaging  in  further  crimi- 
nal behavior.  A  review  of  the  laws  of 
all  the  States  shows  that  at  this  time 
46  States,  including  my  State,  Penn- 
sylvania, have  a  specific,  identifiable 
statutory  scheme  governing  the  sen- 
tencing of  repeat  offenders. 

Two  other  States  use  sentencing 
guidelines  under  which  a  defendant's 
status  as  a  repeat  offender  is  a  factor 
to  be  considered  at  sentencing.  Of  these 
States,  13  require  mandatory  life  sen- 
tences for  habitual  offenders  convicted 
of  certain  crimes.  Another  14  of  the 
States  provide  for  life  sentences  for  ha- 
bitual offenders  at  the  discretion  of  the 
sentencing  judge. 

Unfortunately,  long-term  incarcer- 
ation of  these  criminals  is  nearly  im- 
possible due  to  the  already  crowded 
conditions  in  State  prison  systems.  In- 
deed, in  many  cases  State  inmates  are 
freed  early  to  make  room  for  the 
steady  and  continuous  stream  of  newly 
convicted  criminals.  By  holding  per- 
sons sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  by 
State  courts  under  State  habitual  of- 
fender statutes,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  reduce  the  burden  of  such 
sentences  on  the  States  and  thereby 
encourage  the  States  to  enforce  their 
habitual  offender  statutes  agressively 
and  actively  seek  lengthy  sentences  for 
career  criminals  under  such  laws. 

Statistics  show  that  State  prison 
populations  continue  to  increase  at  an 
alarming  rate.  According  to  informa- 


tion supplied  to  me  by  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  in  1990,  44,208  pris- 
oners were  added  to  the  prison  rolls  in 
the  States  and  District  of  Columbia. 
During  the  same  period,  6,082  prisoners 
entered  the  Federal  prison  system. 

The  number  of  inmates  sentenced  to 
State  prisons  for  more  than  1  year 
grew  by  6.4  percent.  While  the  com- 
parable number  for  the  Federal  system 
W£is  about  10  percent,  the  Federal  pris- 
on system  has  been  adding  space  at  a 
faster  pace  than  State  systems.  That 
the  rate  of  growth  in  State  prison  sys- 
tems has  been  insufficient  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  1991. 
State  prison  systems  were  operating  at 
131  percent  of  capacity.  There  was  a 
backlog  in  19  States  of  12.225  prisoners 
being  kept  in  county  and  local  jails  be- 
cause of  overcrowding  in  State  prisons. 
Many  of  these  are  released  early  and  go 
on  to  commit  new  crimes. 

Overcrowding  has  resulted  in  con- 
stitutional violations  at  many  State 
prisons.  While  the  conditions  of  con- 
finement at  a  Federal  prison  has  never 
been  found  to  violate  the  Constitution, 
as  of  June  30,  1990,  264  State  correc- 
tional institutions  across  the  country 
were  operating  under  court  order  or  a 
consent  decree  limiting  the  inmate 
population. 

Society  needs  the  States  to  utilize 
their  existing  habitual  offender  stat- 
utes to  the  greatest  effect  in  order  to 
punish  the  career  criminals  who  com- 
mit the  overwhelming  majority  of 
crimes  and  to  forcefully  deter  others 
from  entering  this  cadre.  This  legisla- 
tion serves  this  goal  by  allowing  State 
law  enforcement  agents  and  prosecu- 
tors to  target  career  criminals  aggres- 
sively and  actively  seek  lengthy  sen- 
tences for  them  without  adding  to 
their  crowded  prison  conditions. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  addressing  the  serious  problem  of  re- 
cidivism by  targeting  those  who  com- 
mit the  large  majority  of  crimes  and 
making  sure  that  such  individuals  are 
put  out  of  society  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  The  goal  of  this  bill  is  secu- 
rity for  the  law-abiding,  who  are  genu- 
inely scared.  This  bill  actually  does 
something  for  them  at  minimal  cost.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  completion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wjis 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  543 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  career  criminals  commit  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  violent  and  major  felonies  af- 
flicting society,  causing  immeasurable  phys- 
ical injury  to  innocent  persons  and  damage, 
destruction,  or  loss  to  their  property  esti- 
mated at  billions  of  dollars  annually,  there- 
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by  terrorizing  law-abidingr  citizens,  disrupt- 
ing the  community,  and  undermining  respect 
to  law: 

(2)  the  continuinsr  criminal  activity  of  ca- 
reer criminals  adversely  affects  interstate 
commerce; 

(3)  despite  prior  convictions  for  serious  of- 
fenses, many  repeat  offenders  are  placed  on 
probation  or  sentenced  to  unduly  short 
terms  of  imprisonment  by  State  judges,  to 
the  detriment  of  public  safety: 

(4)  many  repeat  offenders  cannot  reason- 
ably be  rehabilitated  and,  unless  incarcer- 
ated for  life,  will  commit  further  felonies: 

(5)  many  States  have  "habitual  criminal" 
statutes  providing  for  life  sentences  for  re- 
peat offenders,  upon  subsequent  felony  con- 
victions: 

(6)  many  State  prison  systems  are  severely 
overcrowded,  understaffed,  and  unable  to 
confine  convicts  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment under  such  statutes  in  a  safe,  secure, 
and  humane  manner: 

(7)  State  judges  may  be  deterred  by  the 
lack  of  sufficient  prison  space,  staff,  and 
funding  from  imposing  life  sentences  for  of- 
fenders as  provided  by  State  law,  and  the 
legislatures  in  those  States  without  habitual 
criminal  statutes  may  be  dissuaded  by  such 
considerations  from  enacting  such  statutes: 

(8)  The  interests  of  justice  and  public  safe- 
ty would  be  served  if  State  authorities  felt 
free  to  impose  life  sentences  for  repeat  major 
offenders  unrestrained  by  such  consider- 
ations; 

(9)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  some- 
times has  empty  cells  available  and  can 
make  additional  space  available  by  consoli- 
dating inmates,  consistent  with  suitable 
standards,  and  ultimately  can  open  addi- 
tional institutions  and  cells,  without  great 
cost  or  delay,  in  certain  Federal  facilities, 
including  abandoned  military  facilities  and 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals:  and 

(10)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  safely,  effectively,  and 
humanely  confining  inmates  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment. 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  remove  undue 
restraints  on  States  imposing  life  sentences 
on  repeat  major  offenders  by  authorizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  custody  of 
prisoners  sentenced  under  State  habitual 
criminal  statutes  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
without  cost  to  the  State. 

SEC.   3.    INCARCERATION    OF   THE    STATE    PRIS- 
ONERS  IN  FEDERAL  PRISONS. 

(a)  In  General. —On  application  by  the 
head  of  a  State  prison  system,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  shall  promptly  arrange  and  accept 
custody  of  prisoners  who  are  sentenced,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  life  im- 
prisonment under  a  State  habitual  criminal 
statute,  to  the  extent  that  space  is  or  can 
readily  be  made  available  in  the  Federal 
prison  system. 

(b)  APPLICATIONS  —An  application  for  Fed- 
eral incarceration  shall  include — 

(Da  certification  that  the  prisoner  to  be 
incarcerated  has  been  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment under  a  State  habitual  offender 
statute: 

(2)  a  description  of  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offenses  committed  by  the 
prisoner  to  be  incarcerated:  and 

(3)  a  statement  of  the  existing  capacities  of 
the  State  prison  system  from  transfer  of  the 
prisoner  is  requested. 

(c)  AssESSME.NT.— <1)  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  determine  whether 
to  accept  custody  of  a  prisoner  based  on  an 
assessment  of  the  matters  described  in  sub- 


section (b)  and  the  availability  of  space  in 
the  Federal  prison  system. 

(2)  A  decision  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review  in  any  court. 

(d)  Period  of  Incarceration.— The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  incarcerate  a  State 
prisoner  under  this  Act— 

(A)  until  an  appropriate  State  authority 
certifies  to  the  Director  that  the  sentence  of 
the  prisoner  has  been  terminated  by  parole, 
pardon,  or  otherwise  as  provided  by  State 
law:  or 

(B)  absent  such  a  certification,  for  the  life 
of  the  prisoner. 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  protect  consumers  of 
multistate  utility  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

MULTIST.ATE  UTILITY  COMPANY  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Multistate  Util- 
ity Company  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1993  and  an  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  currently 
nine  multistate  electric  utility  holding 
company  systems  which  are  registered 
under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935  [PUHCA).  These  reg- 
istered holding  company  systems  are 
among  the  largest  utility  companies  in 
the  United  States  providing  retail  serv- 
ice to  millions  of  consumers  in  more 
than  20  states.  Federal  regulation  of 
these  holding  company  systems  has 
been  divided  between  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  [FERC] 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission [SEC].  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  consolidate  util- 
ity holding  company  regulation  by 
transferring  regulatory  authority  over 
PUHCA  from  the  SEC  to  FERC.  provid- 
ing a  more  efficient  regulatory  system 
and  greater  protection  for  holding  com- 
pany consumers. 

In  1935  Congress  enacted  both  title  II 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  wholesale  electric 
transactions,  and  PUHCA,  to  limit  the 
operations  of  multistate  utility  hold- 
ing company  systems  to  a  single  region 
where  consumers  were  served  economi- 
cally and  efficiently.  PUHCA  strictly 
limited  the  activities  which  holding 
companies  could  undertake  and 
charged  the  SEC  with  ensuring  that 
both  investors  and  consumers  were 
adequately  protected  from  the  trans- 
actions which  PUHCA  permits— such  as 
interaffiliate  contracts.  However,  while 
the  SEC  has  done  a  good  job  in  limiting 
investor  exposure,  over  the  last  20 
years  the  Commission  has  forgotten 
that  PUHCA  mentions  consumer  pro- 
tection more  than  50  times. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  SEC 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  prevented  a  holding 
company  from  engaging  in  a  trans- 
action on  the  grounds  that  consumers 
would  be  adversely  impacted.  Instead, 
the  Commission  has  sought  to  rely  on 
assertions  made  by  the  very  companies 
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it  is  supposed  to  regulate,  without 
much  scrutiny.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
challenge  anyone  in  this  chamber  to 
give  five  examples  in  which  the  SEC 
has  held  an  evidentiary  hearing  since 
the  mid-1970's.  In  1977,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  roundly  criticized  the 
SEC's  oversight  of  utility  holding  com- 
panies; noting  that: 

The  Commission  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  affected  company  to  provide  pertinent 
information.  Division  review  seldom  includes 
visits  to  the  offices  of  the  companies  and 
communities  served  by  them  to  verify  the  in- 
formation provided,  or  to  develop  additional 
information  that  might  be  relevant. 

Sadly,  Mr.  President,  if  anything 
things  have  become  worse — leaving 
holding  company  consumers  in  a  peril- 
ous position.  As  President  Clinton  stat- 
ed when  he  testified  before  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee in  1986: 

[TJhere  is  an  enormous  gap  in  the  present 
scheme  for  regulation  of  [registered  holding 
companies].  The  SEC  is  supposed  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  ratepayers  along  with 
the  interests  of  the  financial  concerns,  but 
they  never  do. 

While  FERC  also  has  the  authority 
to  protect  consumers  through  the  over- 
sight of  wholesale  rates,  the  Federal 
Power  Act  strictly  limits  the  trans- 
actions over  which  FERC  has  author- 
ity. A  recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  in  Ohio  Power  Co.  versus  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 
Ohio  Power,  exemplifies  FERC's  limi- 
tations. In  that  case,  a  utility  subsidi- 
ary of  a  registered  holding  company 
system  purchased  coal  from  an  affili- 
ated company.  Pursuant  to  PUHCA, 
the  SEC  approved  the  price  of  the 
transaction  at  the  level  of  the  coal  af- 
filiates' costs  in  providing  the  service. 
However,  when  FERC  reviewed  the 
wholesale  rates  of  the  utility  subsidi- 
ary it  disallowed  a  portion  of  the  coal 
costs  on  the  grounds  that  the  price 
paid  to  the  coal  affiliate  far  exceeded 
the  market  price  for  coal.  The  court 
ruled  that  FERC  was  prohibited  from 
disallowing  costs  already  approved  by 
the  SEC  under  PUHCA.  permitting  the 
utility  to  include  the  full  cost  of  the 
coal  purchases  in  its  rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ohio  Power  deci- 
sion raises  serious  concerns  for  con- 
sumers. A  utility  subsidiary  of  a  reg- 
istered holding  company  can  engage  in 
transactions  with  affiliated  companies 
at  gold-plated  prices  and  nothing  could 
be  done  about  it.  Furthermore,  reg- 
istered holding  company  systems  are 
likely  to  use  the  Ohio  Power  case  as  a 
defense  to  avoid  FERC  scrutiny  when- 
ever possible.  In  fact,  the  Energy  Corp., 
which  currently  serves  Arkansas,  Lou- 
isiana and  Mississippi,  has  raised  Ohio 
Power  as  a  defense  in  a  FERC  proceed- 
ing examining  the  company's  alloca- 
tion of  tax  benefits  between  ratepayers 
and  shareholders.  This  case  is  worth 
approximately  $100  million  to  rate- 
payers. We  should  not  permit  consum- 
ers to  be  put  at  risk  any  longer. 
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The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  provide  effective  protec- 
tion for  consumers  of  registered  hold- 
ing company  systems.  First,  regulatory 
authority  over  PUHCA  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  SEC  to  FERC.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislation  amends  both  the 
Federal  Power  Act  and  PUHCA  to  en- 
sure that  transactions  between  affili- 
ates of  registered  holding  companies 
are  subject  to  effective  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  many 
Senators  asked  themselves  last  year 
during  the  debate  over  the  Energy  Pol- 
icy Act,  what  the  SEC  was  doing  regu- 
lating utility  companies?  It  just 
doesn't  make  sense.  What  it  does  is 
lead  to  inefficiency  by  requiring  FERC 
to  regulate  some  transactions  and  the 
SEC  to  regulate  others.  Sometimes 
both  agencies  are  called  upon  to  review 
different  aspects  of  the  same  trans- 
action, such  as  mergers.  At  a  time 
when  the  administration  and  the  vot- 
ers are  calling  for  more  efficiency  in 
government,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
have  two  agencies  regulate  utility 
companies. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  current  ad- 
ministration would  want  the  SEC  to  be 
more  diligent  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  PUHCA.  However,  it  would  take 
the  addition  of  significant  resources 
and  staff  at  the  SEC  at  a  time  when  we 
are  looking  to  reduce  the  deficit.  FERC 
is  already  well-equipped  to  carry  out 
PUHCA's  responsibilities.  In  addition, 
FERC  is  more  inclined  to  independ- 
ently consider  the  impact  of  a  trans- 
action on  consumers.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Multistate  Utility  Com- 
pany Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1993 
would  provide  the  appropriate  resolu- 
tion for  many  of  the  problems  facing 
consumers  of  registered  holding  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  not  be 
easy.  The  registered  holding  companies 
are  a  politically  powerful  group  and  I 
am  sure  they  will  do  everything  within 
their  abilities  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
legislation  that  would  put  an  end  to 
the  cozy  relationship  they  have  en- 
joyed with  the  SEC.  However,  it  is  time 
to  act  now  to  protect  the  millions  of 
consumers  served  by  registered  holding 
company  systems  every  day.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  544 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE 

This    Act    may    be    referred    to    as    the 
"Multistate  Utility  Company  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1993 '. 
SEC.  2.  AFFUJATE  CHARGES. 

(a)  Section  205(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  824d(a))  is  amended— 


(a)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 
if  a  public  utility  engages  in  a  transaction 
with  an  affiliated  company,  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  authority  to  review  and  dis- 
allow the  costs  associated  with  such  trans- 
action for  the  purposes  of  determining  a  just 
and  reasonable  rate  under  subsection  (a)(1).". 

(b)  Section  206(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  824e(a))  is  amended— 

(a)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)";  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935, 
if  a  public  utility  engages  in  a  transaction 
with  an  affiliated  company,  the  Commission 
shall  have  the  authority  to  review  and  dis- 
allow the  costs  associated  with  such  trans- 
action for  the  purposes  of  determining  a  just 
and  reasonable  rate  under  subsection  (a)(1).". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  74 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following; 

-SEC.  3.  TRANSFER  OF  AUTHOIUTY. 

There  are  hereby  transferred  to,  and  vested 
in,  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion all  of  the  functions  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  under  the  Public  Util- 
ity Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 

SEC.  4.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  2(a)(6)  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C. 
79b(a)(6))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(6)  •Commission'  means  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission.". 

(b)  Section  12(1)  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  (15  U.S.C.  791(i))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, or  any  member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  either  such  Commission"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  any 
member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion". 

(c)  Section  20(d)  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  (15  U.S.C.  79t(d))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  Section  21  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C.  79u)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec  21.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect 
(1)  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  under  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  or  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
over  any  person,  security,  or  contract;  (2) 
the  rights,  obligations,  duties,  or  liabilities 
of  any  person  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  or  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934; 
or  (3)  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  commis- 
sion, boarcl,  agency,  or  ofTicer  of  the  United 
States  (or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  any  State)  over  any  person,  security, 
or  contract.". 

(e)  Section  32(a)  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  shall  notify  the  Commission  whenever 
a  determination  is  made  under  this  para- 
graph that  any  person  is  an  exempt  whole- 
sale generator"  in  the  fourth  sentence. 

(f)  Section  318  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  825q)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  318.  If  any  person  is  subject  to  both 
(1)  a  requirement  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935  (or  to  a  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935);  and  (2) 
a  requirement  of  this  title  (or  to  a  rule,  regru- 
lation,  or  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  title) 
with  respect  to  the  same  subject  matter,  the 
Commission  shall  consolidate  consideration 
of  the  matter  into  a  single  proceeding  and 


resolve  the  matter  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  both  statutes.". 

SEC.  5.  AFFILIATE  TRANSACTIONS. 

(a)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C.  79m(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  cost"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"at  a  price  not  to  exceed  cost". 

(b)  Section  13(d)  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C.  79m(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  cost"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"at  a  price  not  to  exceed  cost". 

SEC.  6.  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  shall  promulgate 
rules  to  eliminate  duplication  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  and  the  Federal  Power  Act."* 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Dole,  Mr.  Danforth.  and  Mr. 

DORGAN): 
S.  545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  farmers' 
cooperatives  to  elect  to  include  gains 
or  losses  from  certain  dispositions  in 
the  determination  of  net  earnings,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

SALE  OF  ASSETS  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  DOLE,  Danforth,  and  Dorgan 
join  me  in  introducing  legislation  to 
clarify  the  tax  treatment  of  gains  and 
losses  resulting  from  the  sale  of  assets 
by  farmer  cooperatives.  This  legisla- 
tion is  identical  to  the  provision  in- 
cluded in  last  year's  comprehensive  tax 
bill,  H.R.  11,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Currently,  cooperatives  that  sell  an 
asset  face  uncertainty  regarding 
whether  the  gain  or  loss  from  that 
asset  should  be  considered  as  resulting 
from  patronage  sources  or  nonpatron- 
age sources.  The  classification  of  in- 
come as  patronage  or  nonpatronage  is 
important  because  gain  from  patronage 
sources  may  be  distributed  to  patrons 
as  a  patronage  dividend  which  is  de- 
ductible to  a  cooperative  and  taxable 
to  the  patron.  This  bill  allows  non- 
exempt  farmer  cooperatives  to  elect 
patronage-sourced  treatment  for  gain 
or  loss  from  the  disposition  of  an  asset 
that  was  used  to  facilitate  the  conduct 
of  business  with  farmer  patrons. 

Due  to  conflicting  signals  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  regarding  the 
classification  of  various  items  of  in- 
come as  patronage  or  nonpatronage 
sourced,  farmer  cooperatives  have 
taken  different  approaches  to  making 
these  determinations  with  regard  to 
the  sale  of  assets.  Some  cooperatives, 
relying  on  a  general  standard  adopted 
by  both  the  IRS  and  the  courts  have 
treated  this  gain  or  loss  as  patronage 
sourced  because  the  assets  sold  actu- 
ally facilitated  the  marketing,  pur- 
chasing, or  service  activities  of  the  co- 
operative. Other  cooperatives  have 
treated  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  of  as- 
sets used  in  the  patronage  operations 
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as  nonpatronage  sourced  in  reliance  on 
an  example  in  Treasury  Regulation 
section  1.1382(c)(2). 

Farmer  cooperatives  that  have  treat- 
ed gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  of  assets 
as  patronage  sourced  have  found  them- 
selves facing  IRS  challenge.  Such  chal- 
lenges are  surprising  because  the  co- 
operatives have  used  an  actually  facili- 
tated analysis  that  has  been  applied 
consistently  by  the  courts  in  cases 
where  the  characterization  of  income 
has  been  at  issue.  By  essentially  codi- 
fying the  test  used  by  the  courts,  this 
legislation  would  relieve  cooperatives 
of  the  uncertainty  they  currently  face 
when  deciding  how  to  treat  gain  or  loss 
from  the  sale  of  an  asset  used  in  their 
patronage  business. 

This  issue  has  been  pending  before 
the  Senate  for  some  time.  In  1989,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  passed  a 
provision  similar  to  the  one  we  are  in- 
troducing today.  That  provision  was 
never  considered  by  the  full  Senate. 
Last  year,  the  Senate  adopted  the  very 
language  included  in  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today.  That  language 
provides  cooperatives  assurance  re- 
garding future  asset  sales,  while  ad- 
dressing concerns  raised  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation.  The  current 
version  is  also  drafted  to  limit  the  rev- 
enue loss  associated  with  the  provision. 

The  resolution  of  this  issue  is  imiwr- 
tant  to  the  over  1(X)  farmer  coopera- 
tives headquartered  in  my  State  of 
Oklahoma  as  well  as  thousands  of 
other  farmer  cooperatives  across  the 
Nation  and  their  farmer  members.  For 
these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  have  not  done  so  to  join  in  support 
of  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  545 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  FROM  CERTAIN 
DISPOSITIONS  BY  FARMERS  CO- 
OPERATIVES. 

(a)  In  General. -Section  1388  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  defini- 
tions and  special  rules)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

••(k)    TRE.^TMENT    OF    GAINS    OR    LOSSES    ON 

THE  Disposition  of  Certain  Assets.— For 
purposes  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any 
farmer  cooperative — 

"(1)  In  general.— a  farmer  cooperative 
may  elect  to  include  gain  or  loss  from  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  asset  (includ- 
ing stock  or  any  other  ownership  or  financial 
Interest  in  another  entity)  in  net  earnings  of 
the  organization  from  business  done  with  or 
for  patrons,  if  such  asset  was  used  by  the  or- 
ganization to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness done  with  or  for  patrons. 

■■(2)  Allocation.— An  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  to  gain  or  loss  on 
the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  asset  to 


the  extent  that  such  asset  was  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of 
business  done  with  or  for  patrons.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  extent  of  such 
use  may  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  any 
reasonable  method  for  making  allocations  of 
income  or  expense  between  patronage  and 
nonpatronage  operations. 

"(3)  Period  of  election— An  election 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  the  tax- 
able year  for  which  made  and  all  subsequent 
taxable  years  unless  revoked  by  the  organi- 
zation. Any  such  revocation  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  on  which  notice  of  the  revocation  is 
filed  with  the  Secretary. 

■•(4)  Election  after  revocation— If  an  or- 
ganization has  made  an  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  such  election  has  been  revoked 
under  paragraph  (3).  such  organization  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  make  an  election  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  before  its 
3rd  taxable  year  which  begins  after  the  1st 
taxable  year  for  which  such  revocation  is  ef- 
fective, unless  the  Secretary  consents  to 
such  election. 

"(5)  Coordination  with  section  !23i.— If  an 
organization  has  made  an  election  under 
paragraph  (1).  section  1231  shall  be  applied 
separately  with  respect  to  both  patronage- 
sourced  gains  and  losses  and  nonpatronage- 
sourced  gains  and  losses. 

■•(6)  Farmer  cooperative.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "farmer  coopera- 
tive" means  any  farmers",  fruit  growers',  or 
like  association  to  which  subpart  I  of  this 
subchapter  applies. 

"(7)  No  inference— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  infer  that  a 
change  in  the  law  is  intended  for  farmer  co- 
operatives not  having  in  effect  an  election 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  other  organizations. 
Any  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  any  asset  by  such  organization 
shall  be  treated  as  if  this  subsection  had  not 
been  enacted." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  sales  or 
other  dispositions  in  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
paragraph  1.  IN  general 
Cooperatives  may  elect  patronage  sourced 
treatment  for  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  any  asset,  provided  that 
the  asset  in  question  was  used  by  the  organi- 
zation to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  business 
done  with  or  for  patrons.  The  election  would 
apply  to  all  assets  including  depreciable  sec- 
tion 1231  assets  as  well  as  stock  or  any  other 
ownership  or  financial  interest  in  another 
entity. 

paragraph  2.  allocation 
Where  an  asset  has  been  used  for  both  pa- 
tronage and  nonpatronage  purposes,  the  elec- 
tion to  treat  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  of 
that  asset  as  patronage  sourced  applies  only 
to  the  amount  of  the  gain  or  loss  allocable  to 
the  patronage  use.  A  cooperative  may  use 
any  reasonable  method  for  making  alloca- 
tions of  income  or  expenses  between  patron- 
age and  nonpatronage  operations. 

paragraph  3.  period  of  election 
The  statutory  election  would  apply  to  the 
taxable  yenr  for  which  made  and  to  all  subse- 
quent taxable  years  unless  revoked  by  the 
organization.  An  electing  cooperative  can  at 
any  time  revoke  its  election  effective  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  on 
which  the  revocation  notice  was  duly  filed 
with  the  IRS. 


paragraph  i.  election  after  revocation 
If  the  cooperative  revokes  the  election,  it 

must  wait  at  least  three  taxable  years  before 

making  another  election. 

paragraph  5.  COORDINATION  WITH  SECTION  1231 

Section  1231  shall  be  applied  separately  to 
patronage  gains  and  losses  and  nonpatronage 
gains  and  losses. 

paragraph  6.  FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

The  term  "farmer  cooperatives"'  means 
any  farmers',  fruit  growers',  or  like  associa- 
tion to  which  subpart  I  of  this  subchapter 
applies. 

PARAGRAPH  7.  NO  INFERENCE 

No  inference  will  be  drawn  from  the  legis- 
lation regarding  the  proper  application  of  ex- 
isting law  relating  to  the  classification  of  in- 
come or  loss  from  asset  dispositions  by  non- 
electing  cooperatives  or  other  organizations. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  sup- 
port of  the  much-needed  sale-of-assets 
legislation.  The  farmers'  cooperatives 
in  my  home  State  of  Kansas,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Nation,  are  faced  with 
needlessly  complex  and  confusing  tax 
rules. 

The  problem  is  that  when  a  farm  co- 
operative sells  an  asset  it  must  deter- 
mine for  tax  purposes  whether  the  in- 
come or  loss  from  the  sale  is  patronage 
sourced.  On  income  classified  as  pa- 
tronage sourced,  the  cooperative  may 
be  required  to  distribute  it  to  its  pa- 
trons who  pay  tax  on  the  income.  But, 
if  the  income  is  classified  as  non- 
patronage-sourced,  the  cooperative 
must  pay  tax  on  such  income  whether 
or  not  it  is  distributed  to  patrons. 

This  issue  is  not  new  to  the  Senate. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  sponsored  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  past.  In  fact,  a  majority  of 
the  entire  Senate  were  cosponsors  last 
year.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
this  is  a  national  issue.  Because  of  the 
broad-based  support  among  its  mem- 
bership, this  bill  remains  among  the 
top  legislative  priorities  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  will 
serve  to  simplify  tax  laws  dealing  with 
these  cooperatives.  Under  this  bill  co- 
operatives can  assure  that  gain  or  loss 
from  these  asset  dispositions  will  be 
treated  as  patronage  sourced  by  dem- 
onstrating that  the  asset  in  question 
had,  in  fact,  been  used  by  the  coopera- 
tive to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  patron- 
age operations.  This  so-called  facilita- 
tive  test  derives  from  a  longstanding 
IRS  revenue  ruling  that  applies  regard- 
less of  the  character  or  type  of  asset 
involved,  as  long  as  the  requisite  fac- 
tual nexus  to  patronage  operations  can 
be  demonstrated. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy,  it  is  essential  for  these 
cooperatives  to  be  able  to  timely  deter- 
mine whether  income  is  patronage 
sourced.  Kansas,  alone,  has  224  farmer 
cooperatives  operating  in  virtually  all 
of  the  State's  105  counties.  A  substan- 
tial number  of  the  70,000  farmers 
throughout  the  State  are  owner-mem- 


bers of  these  organizations.  Obviously, 
these  local  cooperatives  as  well  as  the 
regional  cooperatives  which  they  own 
have  a  vital  stake  in  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  finally  end  the  confu- 
sion and  pass  this  legislation  in  1993. 
Farmers  are  not  asking  for  a  tax 
break— just  simplification. 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BROWN): 
S.  546.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  contracting  with  potential  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  in  feder- 
ally funded  construction  projects  on 
the  basis  of  certain  labor  relations 
policies  of  the  (totential  contractors 
and  subcontractors;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

THE  FEDERAL  CONSTRUCTION  EQUITY'  ACT 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  guarantee  that  Federal  Government 
procurements  and  grants  will  remain 
open  to  all  responsible  bidders  without 
discrimination  based  on  union  or  non- 
union status.  Free  and  open  competi- 
tion has  repeatedly  been  declared  to  be 
the  best  way  to  control  Government 
spending  and  create  jobs.  No  special  in- 
terest group  has  ever  been  entitled  to 
claim  Government  work  as  its  exclu- 
sive domain. 

Recently,  however,  the  principle  of 
open  competition  has  come  under  at- 
tack, particularly  in  the  construction 
industry.  On  February  1.  1993,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  revoked  Executive  Order 
12818,  an  order  which  had  reaffirmed 
existing  Federal  law  by  prohibiting 
union-only  construction  agreements  on 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  public 
works.  The  President's  action  effec- 
tively permits  the  exclusion  from  Gov- 
ernment jobs  of  89  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's work  force,  who  have  chosen  not 
be  represented  by  unions.  Such  an  ex- 
clusion is  bad  for  workers,  bad  for  busi- 
ness, and  bad  for  taxpayers. 

Allowing  union-only  agreements  on 
Government  jobs  will  inevitably  drive 
up  the  Government's  construction 
costs  at  a  time  when  we  are  supposed 
to  be  searching  for  ways  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit.  An  example  of  this  is 
demonstrated  by  a  GAO  report  on  the 
construction  of  a  Department  of  En- 
ergy facility  in  Idaho  Falls,  ID.  GAO 
found  that  wage  rates  were  17  to  21  per- 
cent higher  than  the  Davis-Bacon  pre- 
vailing wage  rates.  The  majority  of  the 
contractors  in  the  construction  indus- 
try are  nonunion,  so  union-only  re- 
quirements will  deprive  Government 
agencies  of  many  qualified  bidders.  In 
addition,  most  nonunion  companies  are 
small  businesses  who  will  be  denied  ac- 
cess to  desperately  needed  Government 
work.  Approximately  40  percent  of  all 
construction  work  nationwide  is  Gov- 
ernment funded.  Minorities  and 
women,  who  work  predominately  for 
nonunion  companies,  will  also  be  de- 
nied entry  into  Government  construc- 


tion if  union-only  requirements  are  im- 
posed. 

The  claim  that  the  President's  order 
will  somehow  achieve  greater  effi- 
ciency or  safety  is  simply  false.  Recent 
experience  with  government-imposed 
union-only  agreements  has  shown  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  lead  to  cost 
overruns,  delays,  and  dangerous  work- 
ing conditions. 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
cleanup  of  the  Boston  Harbor  and  the 
pending  case  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  In  May  1989,  the  Massachusetts 
Water  Resources  Authority  [MWRA] 
and  31  construction  unions  signed  a 
project  agreement  which  states  that 
employees  of  any  open  shop  contractor 
awarded  a  contract  on  the  $6.1  billion. 
10-year  project,  must  sign  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  within  7  days  of 
the  contract  award.  In  March  1990,  this 
practice  was  challenged  in  court.  The 
U.S.  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  en 
banc,  in  a  3  to  2  decision,  rulecl  that  it 
is  unlawful  for  local  government  agen- 
cies to  force  construction  industry  em- 
ployers to  sign  union  agreements  in 
order  to  perform  work  on  Government 
projects.  Just  yesterday  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  found  in  favor  of  the 
MWRA. 

The  best  way  to  insure  efficient  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  to  expand  job 
opportunities  for  small  and  minority 
businesses  is  to  maintain  maximum 
competition.  Both  union  and  nonunion 
companies  should  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete, and  lowest  responsible  bidders 
should  get  the  work,  without  arbitrary 
exclusions.  This  legislation  achieves 
this  result  by  prohibiting  any  exclu- 
sion from  participation,  denial  of  con- 
tract awards,  or  other  discrimination 
under  any  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
program  or  activity,  on  the  ground  of  a 
person's  willingness  or  unwillingness 
to  enter  into  or  adhere  to  a  union 
agreement. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  which  will  stimulate 
the  economy  and  guarantee  fundamen- 
tal fairness  in  the  Government  pro- 
curement process.* 


By  Mr.  KOHL: 
S.  547.  A  bill  to  amend  section  365  of 
title  11,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
unexpired  leases  of  personal  property 
in  chapter  11  cases:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

THE  EQUIPMENT  LEASING  FAIRNESS  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  measure  which  brings  fair- 
ness to  the  Bankruptcy  Code  with  re- 
spect to  unexpired  equipment  leases. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  require 
a  bankrupt  debtor  to  make  payments 
during  the  period  between  filing  a 
bankruptcy  petition  and  the  time  when 
the  debtor  decides  to  assume  or  reject 
an  executory  contract  or  lease  under 
section  365  of  the  Code. 

Mr.    President,   although    equipment 
leasing  may  not  be  well  known,  it  is  a 


vital  part  of  our  country's  everyday 
economic  existence.  In  fact,  equipment 
leasing  represents  the  second  largest 
source  of  investment  capital  for  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  The  volume  of  equip- 
ment leasing  for  1991  is  estimated  to  be 
$143.7  billion.  The  figure  for  1992  will 
approach,  if  not  exceed.  $150  billion. 

Given  the  importance  of  equipment 
leasing  to  our  economy,  it  is  in  every- 
one's best  interest  that  inequities  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  affecting  equip- 
ment leasing  be  remedied.  Often,  prior 
to  the  filing  of  a  bankruptcy  petition, 
a  nonconsumer  equipment  lessee — a 
person  leasing  equipment — uses  leased 
equipment  for  months  without  making 
any  rental  payments.  Once  the  lessor — 
a  person  providing  the  equipment — 
tries  to  recover  the  equipment,  the  les- 
see files  for  bankruptcy  reorganization 
and  continues  to  use  the  equipment 
while  failing  to  make  rental  payments, 
and  failing  to  repair  and  maintain  the 
equipment. 

Currently  section  365(a)  of  the  Code 
provides  that  a  debtor/lessee  has  the 
right,  subject  to  court  approval,  to  as- 
sume or  reject  an  executory  contract 
or  unexpired  lease  of  equipment.  If  the 
debtor/lessee  assumes  the  lease,  he  or 
she  must  cure  prior  defaults — typically 
by  paying  any  past  rents  due — and  pro- 
vide adequate  assurance  to  the  credi- 
tor/lessor that  the  future  requirements 
of  the  lease  will  be  met.  This  would  be 
all  well  and  good  in  the  real  world,  but 
it  simply  does  not  happen. 

Under  the  existing  system  there  is  no 
definite  time  period  fixed  for  assuming 
or  rejecting  an  equipment  lease  once  a 
debtor  files  for  bankruptcy.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  no  way  of  coaxing  a  debt- 
or to  make  a  decision  to  assume  or  re- 
ject a  lease.  Therefore,  the  debtor  can 
choose — and  often  does  choose — to 
delay  this  decision.  In  the  meantime, 
he  or  she  continues  to  use  the  equip- 
ment rent  free.  Often  this  delay  lasts 
for  many  months— even  over  a  year.  In 
contrast,  a  landlord  of  nonresidential 
real  property  can  have  a  lease  deemed 
rejected  and  the  property  returned  if 
the  debtor  fails  to  assume  a  lease  with- 
in 60  days  after  filing  for  bankruptcy, 
or  within  such  time  as  the  court  allows 
under  section  365(d)(4). 

Some  may  suggest  that  the  different 
treatment  real  property  leases  and 
equipment  leases  receive  is  justified.  If 
so,  perhaps  equipment  leases  should  re- 
ceive preferential  treatment.  Equip- 
ment leasing  differs  from  lending  and 
real  estate  leasing  in  that  equipment 
leases  generally  involve  depreciating 
assets  which  decline  in  value  during 
the  term  of  a  lease.  Depreciation  of  an 
asset  makes  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  asset  a  key  factor  in  ensuring  the 
value  of  the  equipment  at  the  end  of  a 
lease.  Without  a  change  in  the  Code, 
debtors  will  continue  to  use  and  abuse 
leased  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  home  State  of 
Wisconsin,  leasing  companies  continue 
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to  suffer  financial  hardship  due  to  the 
Code's  inadequacy.  For  example,  in 
1990,  a  Wisconsin  leasing  corporation 
leased  computer  equipment  to  a  major 
Wisconsin  retailer.  In  1991,  the  retailer 
filed  for  bankruptcy.  At  that  time,  18 
months  remained  on  the  computer 
equipment  lease.  Initially,  the  retailer 
fulfilled  its  lease  obligations.  But  after 
6  months,  the  retailer  unilaterally  de- 
cided to  reduce  its  lease  payments. 
Thus,  the  retailer  continued  to  enjoy 
use  of  the  leased  computer  equipment 
at  substantially  reduced  payments — all 
at  the  leasing  company's  expense.  In 
the  end,  the  retailer's  actions  resulted 
in  a  $460,000  loss  to  the  equipment  leas- 
ing company. 

This  same  Wisconsin  leasing  com- 
pany also  provided  equipment  to  an 
Ohio  company  that  later  declared 
bankruptcy.  In  an  effort  to  cut  its 
losses,  the  Wisconsin  lessor  went  to 
court  to  recover  the  leased  equipment. 
In  order  to  keep  the  leased  equipment, 
the  bankrupt  company  disputed  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  to 
the  leasing  transaction.  This  effec- 
tively delayed  the  return  of  the  leased 
equipment  for  2  years,  allowing  the 
bankrupt  company  to  continue  using 
the  equipment  and  further  depreciate 
the  equipment's  value.  Mr.  President, 
these  examples  typify  a  much  broader 
problem,  and  unless  we  address  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  inequities,  leasing 
companies  in  Wisconsin  and  across  the 
country  will  continue  to  face  financial 
hardships. 

Amending  section  365(d)(3),  as  this 
bill  does,  requires  equipment  lessees  to 
perform  all  obligations  of  a  lease — in- 
cluding repair  and  maintenance  vital 
to  the  long-term  value  of  equipment— 
during  the  time  taken  to  decide  to  re- 
ject or  accept  a  lease.  Presently,  under 
section  365(d)(3),  nonresidential  real 
property  lessees  perform  these  obliga- 
tions prior  to  assumption  or  rejection 
of  a  lease.  It  seems  only  fair  that 
equipment  lessees  should  have  the 
same  obligations. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  is  a  convoluted,  over-tech- 
nical, tax-code-like  mess.  But  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  provides  necessary 
guidance  to  those  suffering  economic 
difficulties.  Even  so,  questions  contin- 
ually arise  regarding  why  similar  situ- 
ations are  treated  differently,  and  why 
those  anomalies  aren't  corrected.  This 
bill  gives  us  the  chance  to  respond  to 
one  of  the  code's  deviations,  and  to  leg- 
islate fairness  and  uniformity  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  simple, 
straightforward,  and  effective  meas- 
ure— if  debtors  in  .  bankruptcy  keep 
rented  equipment  while  they  make  up 
their  minds,  to  continue  to  lease  the 
equipment,  they  must  pay  the  rent  on 
the  equipment.  It  does  not  make  them 
hurry  their  decision.  Nor  does  it  make 
them  decide  one  way  or  another.  It  just 
requires  simple  fairness— they  have  to 
pay  for  what  they  use. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  !>47 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SEC.    214.    UNEXPIRED    LEASES    OF    PERSONAL 
PROPERTY  IN  CHAPTER  II  CASES. 

Section  365(d)(3i  of  title  U.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  in- 
serting "and.  in  a  case  under  chapter  11. 
under  an  unexpired  lease  of  personal  prop- 
erty" after  "real  property".* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S.  548.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NATION.M.  PARK  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  change 
the  manner  in  which  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  is  appointed. 
Currently,  the  Director  is  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one  of 
only  two  bureaus  within  the  Depart- 
ment where  the  Director  is  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation.  My  legislation 
would  simply  place  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  same  cat- 
egory as  the  other  Interior  bureau  di- 
rectors. I  have  also  included  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  Director  to  be  quali- 
fied, by  training  and  experience  and  by 
demonstrated  ability,  to  administer, 
protect,  and  preserve  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  the  United  States. 
Finally,  the  bill  makes  clear  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Director  serving  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  legislation  will  be  controversial, 
and  I  look  forward  to  its  early  enact- 
ment this  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  immediately  following  this 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S  548 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  L  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
SERVICE. 

(a)  There  shall  be  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  a  National  Park  Service 
headed  by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  be  qualified, 
by  training  and  experience  and  by  dem- 
onstrated ability,  to  administer,  protect,  and 
preserve  the  natural  and  cultural  resources 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  such  func- 
tions and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  with 


respect  to  the  management  of  the  National 
Park  System,  in  accordance  with  applicable 
law. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  level  V  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 
SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect 
the  appointment  of  the  Director  serving  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 
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By  Mr.   DOMENICI  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Harkin,    and    Mr.    DeCon- 
CINI): 
S.  549.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing and  circulation  of  one-dollar  coins; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

U.S.  ONE  DOLLAR  COIN  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
buzzwords  of  late  have  been:  stream- 
line, reform.  So,  in  this  spirit,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  that  will  reform  Ameri- 
ca's coinage  system— at  a  significant 
savings  to  our  Government  and  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  have  championed 
this  legislation  since  the  100th  Con- 
gress, and  I  believe  its  time  has  come. 

My  bill  directs  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  place  a  gold-collar  dollar 
coin  into  circulation  within  18  months 
of  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

Every  year  the  United  States  spends 
millions  of  dollars  to  print  and  shred  SI 
bills.  Based  on  data  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  Government 
could  save  over  $117  million  by  minting 
a  $1  coin.  Other  studies  have  suggested 
that  over  a  30-year  period  the  govern- 
ment could  save  an  estimated  $318  mil- 
lion by  minting  a  $1  coin  rather  than 
printing  a  $1  bill.  These  savings  are  the 
result  of  several  things:  A  longer  life 
for  coins,  differential  in  transportation 
costs,  and  the  elimination  of  shredding 
costs. 

A  coin's  average  life  is  30  years,  com- 
pared to  the  18-month  life  of  the  dollar 
bill.  Last  year  alone,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
printed  over  4.9  billion  dollar  bills,  at  a 
cost  of  3.5  cents  each.  For  an  additional 
2.5  cents  the  government  can  mint  a  $1 
coin  that  will  stay  in  circulation  for 
360  months.  The  2.5  cents  is  a  worthy 
investment  in  savings. 

The  differential  in  transportation 
costs  comes  from  retrofitting  fare  ma- 
chines on  our  mass  transit  systems, 
and  the  labor  involved  in  counting, 
sorting,  and  managing  dollar  bills.  In 
my  State  alone,  the  Albuquerque  Sun 
Tran  bus  system  spent  $481,500  to  refit 
our  buses  to  accept  dollar  bills.  An- 
other example  is  of  the  situation  with 
the  Chicago  Transit  System  (CTA). 
CTA  spends  about  $2  million  a  year  in 
processing  the  dollar  bills  used  to  pur- 
chase a  fare  card.  Although  CTA  has 
encouraged  the  use  of  tokens,  and  have 
decreased  the  amount  of  dollar  bills  re- 
ceived, it  has  had  to  increase  the  cost 
of  one-time  frame  patrons  by  31  per- 
cent, per  ride,  to  handle  other  costs.  A 
$1  coin  would  eliminate  both  the  costs 
of  retrofitting  and  labor. 


With  a  life  span  of  less  than  2  years, 
the  Government  is  constantly  transfer- 
ring new  bills  into,  and  old  bills  out  of, 
circulation.  With  a  currency  that  has  a 
life  span  of  30  years,  an  estimated  $39 
million  in  savings  could  come  from  re- 
duced transportation  costs.  An  addi- 
tional $3  million  in  savings  would  come 
from  not  having  to  destroy  old,  ex- 
hausted dollar  bills. 

Mr.  President,  the  dollar  bill  now 
buys  close  to  what  18  cents  purchased 
in  the  1950's.  However,  this  reduction 
in  value  is  not  just  a  U.S.  issue.  Japan, 
England.  Norway,  Australia,  and  Can- 
ada are  among  the  countries  that  have 
experienced  this  drop  in  monetary 
value,  but  unlike  the  United  States 
they  have  updated  their  currency  sys- 
tem to  address  this  devaluation.  Each 
of  these  five  countries  has  coins,  gold- 
en in  color,  in  circulation  that  closely 
parallel  our  proposed  $1  coin.  We  can 
look  to  these  countries  and  see  success 
stories.  Most  recently,  our  neighbors  to 
the  north  have  witnessed  an  initial 
public  protest  and  then  a  reverse  to  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  currency.  Al- 
though it  was  thought  that  the  Cana- 
dian Loon  could  possibly  go  the  way  of 
our  Susan  B.  Anthony,  subsequent  re- 
sults are  positive. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  held  a  hearing  on 
a  bill  similar  to  the  one  I  am  introduc- 
ing today.  I  testified  before  that  com- 
mittee, and  would  like  to  restate  part 
of  my  testimony:  I  am  convinced  that 
putting  a  $1  coin  in  our  pockets  would 
be  a  great  convenience,  and  it  would 
prove  a  significant  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer, savings  that  would  add  up  to  al- 
most $10  billion  over  the  life  of  paper 
dollars. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  It  is  time  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  coinage  reform.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  549 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "United 
States  One-Dollar  Coin  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  ONE-DOLLAR  COINS. 

(a)  Color  and  Conte.vt.— Section  5112(b)  of 
title  31.  United  Slates  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "The  dollar."  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The": 
and 

(2>  by  inserting  after  the  fourth  sentence 
the  following:  "The  dollar  coin  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  golden  in 
color,  shall  have  an  unreeded  edge,  shall 
have  tactile  features  on  the  surface  that  aid 
the  visually  handicapped  to  differentiate  the 
dollar  coin  from  other  circulating  coins, 
shall  be  minted  and  fabricated  in  the  United 
States,  and  shall  have  similar  metallic  and 
anti-counterfeiting  properties  as  existing 
United  States  clad  coinage.". 

(b)  DE.SIGN.— .Section  5112(d)(1)  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 


the  sixth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  obverse  side  of 
the  dollar  shall  have  a  design  which  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.". 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date— Not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
place  into  circulation  one-dollar  coins  au- 
thorized by  section  5112(a)(1)  of  title  31.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  in  accordance  with  the 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).« 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (by  request): 
S.  550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  As- 
sistance Act  to  make  certain  technical 
improvements  in  the  self-governance 
demonstration  project;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

TRIBAL  SELF-GOVERNANCE  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT  A.MENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce,  by  request,  a  bill  to 
make  certain  technical  amendments  to 
the  self-governance  demonstration 
project. 

Before  discussing  the  legislation,  I 
want  to  briefly  highlight  for  my  col- 
leagues the  purpose  of  the  self-govern- 
ance demonstration  project  that  was 
authorized  in  1988  under  title  III  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  Amendments 
(P.L.  100-^72).  Title  III  authorizes  par- 
ticipating tribes,  under  an  annual  fund- 
ing agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  plan,  consolidate,  and 
administer  programs,  services,  and 
functions  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  to  redesign  pro- 
grams, activities,  functions,  or  serv- 
ices, and  reallocate  federal  funds.  The 
tribe  can  choose  to  contract  for  all,  or 
part  of  the  services,  and  programs  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Funds  for  the  annual  funding  agree- 
ments are  allocated  out  of  agency, 
area,  and  central  office  accounts  of  the 
BIA  to  the  tribe  on  the  basis  of  what 
that  tribe  would  have  received  in  funds 
and  services  in  the  absence  of  the 
agreement.  Currently,  funds  from  the 
Tribally  Controlled  Community  Col- 
lege Assistance  Act,  Indian  School 
Equalization  formula,  and  the  Flathead 
irrigation  project  cannot  be  included 
under  a  self-governance  compact. 

Under  the  project,  tribes  can  only  use 
Federal  funds  to  operate  those  pro- 
grams which  the  Congress  has  pre- 
viously authorized.  A  tribe  is  not  re- 
quired to  operate  an  existing  program 
if  it  wishes  to  reallocate  those  funds, 
from  that  program  to  another  program, 
that  is  also  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation (P.L.  102-184)  which  extended 
and  expanded  the  project.  This  modi- 
fication to  the  original  act  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  allow  more  tribes  to 
participate  in  the  project  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  longer  demonstration  period 
in  which  the  Congress  could  make  a  de- 
termination on  whether  to  make  the 
project  available  on  a  jjermanent  basis. 


The  technical  amendments  incor- 
porated in  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  by  request,  were  drafted 
by  a  number  of  Indian  tribes  who  are 
currently  participating  in  the  project. 
Based  on  their  individual  tribal  experi- 
ences with  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, it  is  their  collective  belief,  that 
these  technical  amendments  are  nec- 
essary to  provide  clear  and  unambig- 
uous direction  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
on  several  aspects  involving  the  nego- 
tiation and  implementation  of  com- 
pacts and  annual  funding  agreements 
during  the  demonstration  phase  of  the 
project. 

I  have  informed  the  tribal  proponents 
of  this  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  bill,  by  request,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  only  appropriate  that  the 
new  administration  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  fully  review  the  project  to 
date.  Once  they  have  had  that  oppor- 
tunity, I  am  confident  they  will  strong- 
ly back  this  program.  It  is  my  hope 
that  as  the  administration  conducts  its 
review,  they  will  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  issues  raised  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  see  whether  administrative  so- 
lutions can  be  implemented  to  address 
these  tribal  concerns.  After  reviewing 
the  proposed  amendments,  I  believe  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  amend- 
ments can  be  resolved  through  admin- 
istrative means.  For  other  amend- 
ments, further  discussion  will  be  re- 
quired or  the  administration  may  pro- 
pose an  alternative  course  of  action. 

Given  the  extension  of  time  that  the 
Congress  enacted  for  the  project  last 
year,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  offi- 
cials at  the  Federal  and  tribal  levels 
take  a  deliberate  approach  to  defining 
and  resolving  issues  that  arise  under 
this  project.  Such  an  approach,  I  be- 
lieve, will  be  extremely  helpful  when 
the  Congress  begins  later  this  session 
to  examine  whether  to  make  the 
project  a  permanent  program. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  critical  factors  in  the  success  of 
the  project  is  that  is  has  enjoyed 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  new  administration,  and 
Secretary  Babbitt  in  particular,  will 
carry  forward  this  bipartisan  approach. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  all  in- 
terested parties  as  we  further  examine 
the  issues  of  self-governance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  550 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tribal  Self- 
Governance  Demonstration  Project  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1993". 
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SEC.  2.  TRIBAL  FUNDING  SHARES. 

Title  III  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450f 
note)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  tJnless  directed  otherwise  by 
an  express  provision  of  law  enacted  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  make  available,  through  nego- 
tiations, a  tribal  share  of  all  funds  and  re- 
sources requested  by  a  tribe  which  are  spe- 
cifically or  functionally  related  to  the  provi- 
sion of  services  and  benefits  to  the  tribe  or 
its  members,  including  all  funds  and  re- 
sources available  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  sup- 
port the  provision  of  services  and  benefits  to 
Indian  tribes  and  Indian  individuals  regard- 
less of  the  organizational  level  where  the  af- 
fected Secretary  would  have  otherwise  spent 
the  funds  or  provided  the  resources,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  origin  of  the  funds  or  re- 
sources. 

"(b)  Unless  directed  otherwise  by  an  ex- 
press provision  of  law  specific  to  a  distribu- 
tion or  allocation  enacted  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall  make  available,  through  negotiations, 
a  tribal  share  of  all  funds  and  resources  re- 
quested by  a  tribe  which  are  available  to  In- 
dian tribes  or  Indian  individuals  and  which 
the  affected  Secretary  could  have  otherwise 
distributed  or  allocated  by  competitive  pro- 
cedure, formula,  priority  list,  or  other  mech- 
anism. Tribal  shares  of  such  funds  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  used  with  other  funds  under 
this  title. 

■(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  designate  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Self-Governance,  established  pursuant  to 
section  315  of  this  title,  to  be  the  Federal  ne- 
gotiator for  any  agreement  with  each  such 
Secretary,  and  delegate  to  the  Director  au- 
thority to  initial  and  execute  any  agreement 
authorized  under  this  title.  The  Director 
shall  determine  a  specific  Federal  program 
residual  and  a  tribe's  tribal  share  after  good 
faith  consideration  of  the  positions  of  the 
tribe  and  the  appropriate  Federal  agency. 
The  Director  shall  cooperate  with  the  nego- 
tiating tribe  to  prepare  and  initial  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agency's  and  the  tribe's  pre- 
liminary approval  of  a  negotiated  agreement 
in  accordance  with  section  315  of  this  title. 
Upon  expiration  of  the  appeal  rights  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d).  the  Secretary  shall 
execute  the  agreement,  the  tribe  shall  exe- 
cute the  agreement  on  its  own  behalf,  and 
the  agreement  shall  be  forwarded  to  Con- 
gress for  review  as  provided  in  this  title. 

"(d)  The  tribe  or  the  affected  Federal  agen- 
cy may  appeal  the  Director's  determination 
of  a  specific  Federal  program  residual  or  a 
tribe's  tribal  share  by  filing  a  written  appeal 
to  the  appropriate  Self-Governance  Policy 
Council  within  10  days  of  the  Initialing  of 
the  agreement  by  the  tribe  and  the  Director. 
The  Council  shall  render  a  decision  within  15 
days  of  receipt  of  the  appeal,  after  according 
the  Director,  the  tribe,  and  the  affected  Fed- 
eral agency  the  opportunity  to  file  responses 
and  make  brief  oral  presentations  to  the 
Council.  The  Director  shall  have  no  vote  on 
appeal  decisions  of  the  Council.  Appeal  deci- 
sions of  the  Council  shall  be  final. 

"(e)  Unless  otherwise  agreed  to  by  a  tribe 
in  negotiations,  a  tribal  share  of  a  tribe  shall 
be  determined  as  follows; 


"(1)  A  residual  amount  for  programs,  ac- 
tivities, functions  and  services  directly  re- 
lated to  the  natural  or  financial  trust  re- 
sources of  a  tribe  or  to  the  executive  direc- 
tion and  administrative  services  functions  of 
the  affected  Federal  agency  shall  be  deter- 
mined and  subtracted  from  the  total  funds 
estimated  to  be  available  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  which  estimate  shall  be  based  either 
upon  the  total  in  that  agency's  budget  re- 
quest for  that  year  or  upon  the  total  made 
available  by  Congress  for  the  appropriate 
year.  The  residual  amount  shall  be  that 
amount  which,  if  all  Federal  funds  benefiting 
Indian  tribes  and  Indian  individuals  were  ad- 
ministered by  tribes  under  agreements  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  would  be  necessary  to 
support  an  efficiently  restructured  Federal 
implementation  of  the  minimum  core  Fed- 
eral activities  specifically  required  by  law  to 
be  carried  out  by  a  Federal  official. 

"(2)  The  tribal  share  of  a  tribe  shall  be  de- 
termined in  negotiations  using  factors  di- 
rectly related  to  the  budget  account.  fUnd  or 
program  being  allocated,  and  shall  be  sepa- 
rately calculated  at  each  administrative 
level  of  the  Federal  agency  using  factors  spe- 
cific to  that  level.  In  lieu  of  negotiating  a 
tribal  share  of  funds  from  the  central  office 
or  other  national-scope  administrative  level 
of  a  Federal  agency,  a  tribe  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  S45.(H)0  per  year. 

"(0  In  preparing  to  negotiate  a  tribe's 
third  and  successive  annual  agreements 
under  this  title,  the  affected  Secretary  shall 
present  a  base  budget  to  the  tribe  as  the 
minimum  amount  to  be  negotiated.  The  base 
budget  shall  be  calculated  as  the  amount  the 
tribe  negotiated  in  the  prior  year,  plus  pay 
cost  adjustment  increases  related  to  em- 
ployee costs  identical  to  those  applied  to 
Federal  employees,  and  plus  infiation  in- 
creases on  the  remaining  funds.  The  affected 
Secretary  shall  add  to  a  tribe's  base  budget 
further  increases  and  additions  sought  by 
the  tribe  in  negotiations  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  312.  (a)  Subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds,  the  affected  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  the  contract  support  costs  associated 
with  a  tribe's  operation  of  its  annual  funding 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  are  fully  fund- 
ed by  the  Secretary.  Such  costs  shall  be  esti- 
mated at  the  time  of  negotiation  by  mul- 
tiplying the  tribe's  most  recent  indirect  cost 
rate  negotiated  with  the  inspector  general  of 
the  tribe's  cognizant  Federal  agency  times 
the  total  amount  of  funds  included  within 
the  annual  funding  agreement  regardless  of 
the  origin  of  the  funds  and  regardless  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  funds  are  spent  by  the 
tribe;  except  that  contract  support  costs 
shall  be  separately  calculated  for  direct 
funds  flowing  through  the  tribe  to  an  inter- 
tribal organization  at  the  intertribal  organi- 
zation's negotiated  indirect  cost  rate.  The 
estimated  contract  support  funds  provided  to 
a  tribe  shall  be  subsequently  adjusted  to  a 
final  amount  based  upon  the  tribe's  final  ap- 
proved indirect  cost  rate  for  that  funding 
year.  The  total  amount  of  funds  other  than 
contract  support  Included  within  an  annual 
funding  agreement  shall  be  an  agreement's 
direct  funds  base  without  exclusions. 

"(b)  Upon  request  of  the  appropriate  tribe, 
a  minimum  of  80  percent  of  the  full  amount 
of  such  tribe's  estimated  annual  contract 
support  cost  funds  shall  be  made  available  to 
it  at  the  beginning  of  its  funding  year  and 
the  remainder  made  available  either  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  of  its  funding 
year  or  when  the  tribe's  final  indirect  cost 
rate  has  been  approved  for  that  funding  year, 
whichever  comes  later. 


"(c)  If  a  tribe's  indirect  cost  rate  nego- 
tiated with  the  inspector  general  has  not 
fluctuated  more  than  10  percent  during  the 
preceding  36-month  period,  the  affected  Sec- 
retary shall,  at  the  request  of  a  tribe,  nego- 
tiate a  lump  sum  of  contract  support  funds 
equal  to  the  tribe's  most  recent  indirect  cost 
rate  times  the  annual  funding  agreement's 
total  direct  funds  base,  which  lump  sum 
shall  be  added  to  the  agreement  and  shall  re- 
main part  of  the  tribe's  base  budget  in  suc- 
cessive years  and  be  adjusted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  311(0. 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  106 
of  this  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450j(b»  shall  apply  to 
agreements  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  section  102  of  this  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450f  (c) 
and  (d))  shall  apply  to  agreements  under  this 
title,  and  in  all  such  cases,  an  Indian  tribe 
and  its  employees  carrying  out  an  agreement 
under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  the  Indian  or  Public 
Health  Service  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  as  the  case  may  be, 
while  carrying  out  any  such  agreement  and 
the  tribe's  employees  (including  those  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  tribe  as  provided  in  section 
2671  of  title  28,  United  States  Code)  are 
deemed  employees  of  the  Bureau  or  Service 
while  acting  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment in  carrying  out  the  agreement. 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  General  Federal  program 
rules,  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Pol- 
icy Act  (41  U.S.C.  401  et  seq),  and  all  Federal 
acquisition  regulations  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  such  Act,  shall  not  apply  to  agree- 
ments under  this  title,  nor  shall  they  apply 
to  a  tribe's  activities,  including  construction 
and  a  tribe's  contracts  or  subcontracts  in- 
volving such  activities,  carried  out  with 
funds  obtained  from  agreements  under  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  as 
the  case  may  be.  shall,  within  60  days  after 
receipt  of  the  request  from  an  Indian  tribe, 
approve  the  tribe's  request  to  waive  the  ap- 
plication of  a  Federal  regulation  to  the 
tribe's  carrying  out  of  activities  under  an 
agreement  unless,  within  30  days  of  receipt 
of  the  request,  the  affected  Secretary  makes 
a  specific  waiver  declination  finding,  based 
upon  a  clear  and  convincing  evidence  stand- 
ard, that — 

"(1)  adequate  protection  of  trust  resources 
will  not  otherwise  be  provided  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement;  or 

"(2)  specific  language  in  the  regulation 
sought  to  be  waived  is  expressly  mandated 
by  law. 

"(c)  Unless  specific  language  in  the  regula- 
tion sought  to  be  waived  is  expressly  man- 
dated by  law,  a  tribe's  request  for  waiver 
shall  be  treated  as  approved  unless  declined 
under  the  procedures  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
section (b).  In  declining  a  waiver  request,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  immediately  state  all  the  Secretary's 
objections  in  writing  to  the  tribe; 

"(2)  within  30  days  provide  assistance  to 
the  tribe  to  revise  its  waiver  request  to  over- 
come the  stated  objections:  and 

•■(3)  within  60  days  provide  the  tribe  with  a 
hearing  on  the  record  and  the  opportunity 
for  appeal  on  the  objections  raised  under 
rules  and  regulations  governing  hearings  and 
appeals  for  self-determination  contracts. 

•Sec.  315.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  establish  an  Office  of  Self- 
Governance  for  the  appropriate  department 
within  the  Office  of  the  affected  Secretary. 


The  affected  Secretary  shall  consult  with  all 
tribes  with  whom  the  affected  Secretary  has 
an  agreement  authorized  under  this  title  be- 
fore making  personnel  hiring  decisions  con- 
cerning the  Office  of  Self-Governance.  The 
requirements  of  section  2  of  Public  Law  96- 
135  (25  U.S.C.  472a)  shall  apply  to  all  posi- 
tions within  each  Office  of  Self-Governance, 
except  that,  notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  the  Indian  preference  laws,  such  laws  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  personnel  action 
respecting  an  applicant  or  employee  not  en- 
titled to  Indian  preference  if  a  majority  of 
the  tribes  with  whom  the  affected  Secretary 
has  an  agreement  authorized  under  this  title 
at  the  time  the  personnel  action  is  initially 
implemented  concur  in  writing  with  suspend- 
ing the  application  of  such  laws  with  respect 
to  such  personnel  action. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
with  respect  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  shall  vest  in  the  Direc- 
tor all  of  the  functions  of  the  appropriate  de- 
partment with  respect  to  formulation  and  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  policy  and  procedure, 
and  the  supervision  of  Federal  programs  and 
expenditures  of  Federal  funds  supporting  the 
Federal  implementation  of  the  self-govern- 
ance demonstration  project.  The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  such  functions  through  the 
Director  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
with  respect  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  shall  establish  a  Self- 
Governance  Policy  Council  for  each  depart- 
ment, which  shall  meet  in  regularly  sched- 
uled monthly  meetings  to  finally  resolve  de- 
partmental policy  and  administrative  issues 
during  the  demonstration  project.  The  Self- 
Governance  Policy  Council  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  shall  be  chaired  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Self-Governance, 
with  additional  members  including  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Associate  Solicitor  for  Indian  Affairs, 
and  2  non-Federal  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  representing  tribes 
with  self-governance  agreements  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Self-Govern- 
ance Policy  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  be  chaired 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Self-Govern- 
ance, with  additional  members  including  the 
Director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  a  representative  of  the  Of- 
fice of  General  Counsel,  and  2  non-Federal 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  representing 
tribes  with  self-governance  agreements  with 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. In  the  case  of  each  department's  Policy 
Council,  the  2  non-Federal  members  shall 
serve  1-year,  nonconsecutive  terms,  and  shall 
be  selected  in  such  manner  as  to  achieve  geo- 
graphic representation  from  among  nomina- 
tions made  by  tribes  having  agreements  au- 
thorized under  this  title  with  the  depart- 
ment. The  2  non-Federal  members  shall  have 
voice  but  no  voting  privileges  on  all  matters 
before  the  Self-Governance  Policy  Council. 
Complete  minutes  of  the  Council  shall  be 
made  and  distributed  to  all  tribes  having 
agreements  authorized  under  this  title  with 
the  Department. 

•Sec.  316.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  ensure  that  the  Director  and 
all    other   departmental   officials   negotiate 


agreements  under  this  title  in  good  faith  and 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  each  negotiat- 
ing tribe. 

"Sec.  317.  (a)  Shortfall  or  supplemental 
funding  shall  be  used  by  each  such  Secretary 
for  two  purposes — 

"(1)  to  make  additional  funds  available  to 
a  Federal  agency  organizational  level  to  ad- 
dress the  Director's  determination  that, 
based  on  clear  and  convincing  evidence,  the 
provision  of  a  negotiated  tribal  share  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  other  tribes  served 
by  that  organizational  level;  except  that 
such  additional  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able from  the  shortfall  or  supplemental  fund- 
ing account  for  only  1  year,  and  in  successive 
years  shall  be  met  from  funds  and  resources 
directly  derived  from  restructuring  and 
downsizing  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  agency 
at  the  particular  organizational  level  af- 
fected; and 

"(2)  to  meet  the  ongoing,  additional  fund- 
ing needs  of  tribes  assuming  the  increased 
responsibilities  and  obligations  inherent  in 
agreements  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  restructuring  and  downsizing  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  agency  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  accomplished  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  and  time  frame  that  shall  be  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  negotiating  tribe,  to 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  House  of  Representatives  no 
later  than  30  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  annual  funding  agreement  giving  rise  to 
the  restructuring  and  downsizing.". 

SEC.  3.  FUNDS  AVAILABLE. 

Title  III  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450f 
note)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  303(a)(6).  by  striking  "para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (3)";  and 

(2)  in  section  303(a)(6),  by  inserting  after 
"amount"  the  following:  "which  is.  at  a  min- 
imum.". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
section  1— short  title 

This  section  sets  forth  the  short  title  of 
the  bill  as  the  "Tibal  Self-Governance  Dem- 
onstration Project  Technical  Amendments 
Act  of  1993." 

section  2— tribal  funding  shares 

This  section  amends  Title  III  of  P.L.  93-638. 
as  amended,  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450f 
note),  by  adding  the  following  new  sections 
to  Title  III  concerning  the  Self-Governance 
Demonstration  Project. 

Section  311(a).  This  subsection  clarifies  ex- 
isting law  by  emphasizing  the  current  re- 
quirement that  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  Indian  Health  Service  negotiate  into  a 
tribe's  Annual  Funding  Agreement  all  funds 
and  resources  sought  by  the  tribe  which  the 
federal  government  would  have  used  to  carry 
out  its  programs  and  operations  if  it  had  pro- 
vided services  and  benefits,  either  directly  or 
through  contracts,  grants  or  other  agree- 
ments, to  the  tribe  or  its  members  in  lieu  of 
a  Self-Governance  Annual  Funding  Agree- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  this  would  include  the  funds  and  re- 
sources of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Office  of  Policy  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
the  Minerals  Management  Service,  the  U.S. 
Geological  Service,  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  and  Enforcement,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  With  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  this  would  in- 


clude funds  and  resources  related  to  only  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  Federal  funds  and  re- 
sources addressed  for  this  action  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to.  those  used  to  support  fed- 
eral automated  data  processing  operations, 
federal  facility  management  operations,  fed- 
eral government  travel  rates  obtained  in 
agreements  with  airlines  and  other  common 
carriers,  federal  government  telephone  and 
communication  rates  obtained  in  agree- 
ments with  telephone  and  other  communica- 
tions businesses,  discounted  new  equipment 
government  purchase  agreements,  federal  ex- 
ecutive direction  functions  related  to  policy 
formulation  and  legislative  monitoring,  and 
the  full  panoply  of  federal  personnel  support, 
protection  and  benefit  functions  which  are 
accorded  federal  employees  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management,  the  Merit 
Systems  Protections  Board,  and  other  per- 
sonnel offices.  This  section  also  requires  in- 
clusion of  those  funds  or  resources  that  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  spent  or  provided  at 
the  Reservation,  Area/Regional,  and  na- 
tional/Central levels  if  the  Secretary  were 
carrying  out  the  federal  government's  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  tribe  and  its  members  in 
lieu  of  an  Annual  Funding  Agreement.  This 
section  also  requires  inclusion  of  those  funds 
or  resources  which  originate  from  or  are  ap- 
propriated to  other  federal  agencies  but 
which  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary's  ad- 
ministrative access  or  control  through  inter- 
agency agreements  or  other  authority.  Fed- 
eral funds  and  resources  covered  by  this  sec- 
tion include  those  which  do  not  appear  on 
the  Secretary's  budget  as  a  cost  item  or  ac- 
tivity but  are  nonetheless  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  are  otherwise  functionally  related 
to  the  Secretary's  capacity  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  to  the  tribe  or  its  members 
in  lieu  of  an  Annual  Funding  Agreement.  For 
example,  this  section  encompasses,  at  a  min- 
imum, agreements  or  other  arrangements 
with  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  transportation  and  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, agreements  or  other  arrangements 
with  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
concerning  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance funds  and  resources,  agreements  or 
other  arrangements  with  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  agreements  or  other  arrange- 
ments between  or  among  agencies  and  offices 
within  the  Secretary's  Department.  This  sec- 
tion also  embraces  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Department  funds  and  resources 
which  support  the  Secretary's  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Commissioned  Offi- 
cers Corps,  scholarship  and  loan  programs 
for  medical  professionals,  AIDS  research  and 
treatment  programs,  and  all  other  programs 
or  operations  administered  by  the  HHS  Sec- 
retary which  provide  direct  or  indirect  sup- 
port or  assistance  to  the  operation  of  Indian 
health  programs. 

Section  311(b).  This  subsection  requires  In- 
terior Department  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service  to  negotiate  into  a  tribe's  Annual 
Funding  Agreement  a  tribal  share  of  funds 
which  the  federal  government  would  have 
otherwise  distributed  or  allocated  by  com- 
petitive or  other  allocation  procedures.  The 
only  instance  when  the  Secretary  is  per- 
mitted to  hold  back  funds  from  negotiating  a 
tribal  share  is  when  Congress  has  by  statute 
expressly  directed  that  a  particular  amount 
of  funds  be  provided  to  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  a  named  tribe  or  named  inter-tribal  orga- 
nization, or  has  by  statute  expressly  directed 
that  these  funds  be  allocated  by  competitive 
or  other  specific  formula  This  subsection 
covers  all  funds  made  available  to  Indian 
tribes  and  individuals  through  Secretarially 
determined    competitive    grant    funds    and 
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other  resource  distribution  systems,  includ- 
ing Indian  Child  Welfare  grants.  Small 
Tribes  Grants,  technical  assistance  funds. 
road  construction  and  maintenance  and 
planning  funds,  site  development  funds, 
sewer  and  water  system  projects,  construc- 
tion project  funds,  priority  lists,  and  re- 
source allocation  systems  or  methodologies. 
Tribal  shares  under  this  subsection  will  be 
calculated  in  the  same  way  they  are  cal- 
culated in  negotiating  a  share  of  other  pro- 
grams, either  through  a  pro  rata  formula  or 
varying  share  formulas  based  upon  the 
tribe's  relative  share  of  demographic,  geo- 
graphic, or  other  factors  directly  related  to 
each  of  these  funds.  A  tribe's  negotiated  trib- 
al share  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  total 
funds  available  first  before  the  remainder  is 
distributed  or  allocated  to  other  tribes  or  in- 
dividuals through  the  Secretarially-deter- 
mined  competitive  grant  funds  and  other  re- 
source distribution  systems.  Under  this  sub- 
section, a  tribe  does  not  receive  a  competi- 
tive share  (e.g..  what  it  might  have  received 
if  it  had  competed  successfully):  instead  the 
tribe  elects  to  take  a  likely  smaller  share  In 
lieu  of  competing  for  a  likely  larger  competi- 
tive share.  For  example,  a  tribal  share  of 
child  welfare  funds  will  likely  be  determined 
based  upon  a  tribe's  number  of  children  rel- 
ative to  the  number  of  tribal  children  na- 
tion-wide, and  road  maintenance  funds  will 
likely  be  determined  based  upon  a  tribe's  rel- 
ative share  of  existing  road  miles  on  the  BIA 
roads  system,  with  perhaps  some  uniformly 
applied  cost  adjustment  for  remote  or  severe 
weather  areas. 

Section  311(c).  This  subsection  designates 
the  Director  of  an  Office  of  Self-Governance 
(established  in  Section  315)  to  be  the  Federal 
negotiator  and  generally,  to  be  the  Sec- 
retary's representative  having  authority  to 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  Department. 

Section  3U(d).  This  subsection  authorizes 
the  federal  agency  and  the  tribe  to  appeal, 
on  an  expedited  basis,  the  Self-Governance 
Director's  negotiation  decisions.  Appeals  are 
made  to  the  Department's  Self-Governance 
Policy  Council  (established  in  Section 
315(c)).  The  Director's  ordinary  voting  pow- 
ers are  suspended  in  appeal  decisions  of  the 
Council  which  review  the  Director's  deter- 
minations. 

Section  311(e).  This  subsection  defines  how 
an  administrative  residual  amount  and  a 
tribal  share  shall  be  determined.  An  adminis- 
trative residual  Is  to  be  calculated  for  each 
budget  line  Item  directly  related  to  the  nat- 
ural or  financial  trust  resources  of  a  tribe  or 
to  the  executive  direction  and  administra- 
tive services  of  a  Federal  agency.  The  resid- 
ual Is  a  theoretical  amount  which  would  be 
required.  If  all  Federal  funds  benefiting  In- 
dian tribes  and  individuals  were  adminis- 
tered by  tribes  under  Self-Governance  agree- 
ments, for  an  efficiently  restructured  Fed- 
eral implementation ^of  the  minimum  core 
Federal  activities  specifically  required  by 
law  to  be  carried  out  only  by  a  Federal  offi- 
cial. The  tribe  share  is  calculated  by  deter- 
mining a  tribe's  percentage  share  of  the 
total  appropriation  estimated  to  remain 
available  for  each  budget  line  item  after  any 
residual  is  withheld.  The  determination  of  a 
tribe's  percentage  share  involves  demo- 
graphic, geographic,  or  other  factors  logi- 
cally and  directly  related  to  the  budget  ac- 
count, fund  or  program  being  allocated  at 
each  administrative  level  of  the  federal 
agency,  including  central  office  or  national 
headquarter  accounts,  on  a  uniform  basis. 
For  example,  as  with  BIA  Agency  Office  and 
BIA  Area  Office  accounts,  a  tribe's  percent- 
age  share   of  BIA   Central   Office  accounts 


would  be  relative  to  all  other  tribes  served 
by  that  organizational  level  within  the  De- 
partment, or.  as  an  alternative  during  this 
demonstration  period,  each  tribe  executing 
an  agreement  may  elect  to  receive  a  total 
S45,(XX)  from  a  Department's  national-level  or 
Central  Office  programs. 

Section  311(0.  This  subsection  authorizes  a 
base  budget  for  tribes  In  their  third  or  suc- 
cessive years  as  a  Self-Governance  tribe.  A 
base  budget  is  defined  as  the  previous  year's 
negotiated  amount  plus  paycost  and  infla- 
tion increases. 

Section  312(a).  This  subsection  clarifies  the 
requirement  In  existing  law  which  obligates 
each  Secretary  to  fully  fund  contract  sup- 
port costs  of  Self-Governance  Tribes.  This 
subsection  also  requires  the  inclusion  In  an 
Agreement's  "base  "  of  all  funds  In  the 
Agreement  for  purposes  of  calculating  the 
contract  support  funds  due  the  tribe  regard- 
less of  how  the  tribe  spends  the  funds,  except 
that  contract  support  funds  are  to  be  sepa- 
rately calculated  on  direct  funds  flowing 
through  a  tribe's  agreement  to  an  inter-trib- 
al organization  with  a  negotiated  indirect 
cost  rate  different  from  that  of  the  tribe.  In 
addition,  the  amount  of  contract  support 
funds  provided  on  the  basis  of  a  prior  year's 
rate  is  to  be  adjusted  by  a  subsequent  final 
indirect  cost  rate  for  the  funding  period  af- 
fected. 

Section  312(b).  This  subsection  requires  at 
least  80  percent  of  a  tribe's  estimated  annual 
contract  support  cost  funds  to  be  transferred 
to  the  tribe  at  the  beginning  of  its  funding 
year. 

Section  312(c).  This  subsection  authorizes 
the  negotiation  of  a  lump  sum  of  contract 
support  funds  in  cases  where  a  tribe's  nego- 
tiated Indirect  cost  rate  has  remained  rel- 
atively constant  for  the  previous  three 
years.  Once  negotiated  as  a  lump  sum.  the 
contract  support  amount  is  treated  as  part 
of  the  tribe's  base  budget  in  successive  years 
and  loses  its  identity  as  contract  support 
funds. 

Section  313(a).  This  subsection  clarifies  ex- 
isting law  to  make  it  unambiguously  clear 
that  the  flexible  methods  of  payment  and  of 
funds  transfer  available  to  tribes  with  con- 
tracts and  grants  under  the  Self-Determlna- 
tion  Act  are  likewise  available  to  agree- 
ments under  this  Title. 

Section  313(b).  This  subsection  clarifies  ex- 
isting law  to  make  it  unambiguously  clear 
that  each  Department  is  to  assume  federal 
responsibility  for  liability  coverage  and  that 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (FTCAi  coverage  is 
extended  to  all  activities  under  Agreements 
under  this  Title  in  equal  measure  to  the  re- 
sponsibility and  FTCA  coverage  assumed 
under  this  Act  for  tribes  with  self-determina- 
tion contracts  and  grants. 

Section  314(a).  This  subsection  clarifies  ex- 
isting law  to  make  it  unambiguously  clear 
that  general  Federal  program  rules  and  all 
Federal  acquisition  regulations  (FARS)  do 
not  apply  to  Self-Governance  Agreements 
nor  to  a  tribe's  activities  carried  out  with 
funds  obtained  from  agreements  under  this 
Title.  This  subsection  also  expands  the 
breadth  of  the  current  law  by  specifically  ex- 
empting from  FARS  all  construction  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  a  Self-Governance 
Agreement  according  to  tribal  priorities 
without  the  regulatory  oversight  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Section  314  (bHc).  To  tribal  requests  to 
waive  federal  regulations,  these  subsections 
apply  declination  procedures  similar  to 
those  governing  tribal  Self-Determlnation 
Act  applications  to  contract. 

Section  315(a).  This  subsection  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Self-Gov- 


ernance In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Department  and  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  This  provi- 
sion simply  affirms  the  present  structure  in 
both  Departments  except  that  It  elevates  to 
the  Secretary's  Office  level  the  Office  of  Self- 
Governance  currently  within  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  This  subsection  also  applies 
the  statutory  requirements  of  Indian  pref- 
erence in  Federal  employment  to  both  Of- 
fices of  Self-Governance  but  permits  excep- 
tions to  Indian  preference  to  be  made  if  a 
majority  of  the  tribes  with  agreements  con- 
cur. 

Section  315(b).  This  subsection  vests  in  the 
Director  each  Department's  Office  of  Self- 
Governance  the  authority  to  formulate  and 
establish  policy  and  procedure  regarding  the 
Department's  implementation  of  the  Self- 
Governance  Demonstration  Project. 

Section  315(c).  This  subsection  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a  Self-Governance  Pol- 
icy Council  within  the  Interior  Department 
and  within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  This  provision  simply  af- 
firms the  present  Council  within  the  Interior 
Department  and  directs  that  the  Health  and 
Human  Services  Department  create  a  similar 
body.  This  subsection  also  outlines  member- 
ship and  meeting  procedures  for  each  Coun- 
cil. 

Section  316.  This  subsection  encourages 
each  Department  to  conduct  negotiations 
with  tribes  in  good  faith. 

Section  317(a).  This  subsection  provides 
legislative  authority  for  shortfall  supple- 
mental funding  related  to  the  Self-Govern- 
ance Demonstration  Project.  In  recent  years 
such  funding  has  been  appropriated  under 
more  general  authority.  This  authority  spe- 
cifically defines  shortfall  funding  to  address 
temporary,  transitional  difficulties  a  federal 
agency  may  have  in  making  a  tribe's  tribal 
share  fully  available  to  the  tribe  as  nego- 
tiated, but  limits  to  one  year  the  period  of 
time  In  which  the  federal  agency  may  re- 
ceive such  funds  at  a  |>articular  organiza- 
tional level  or  budget  location  and  requires 
the  agency  to  develop  and  implement  a  plan 
for  down-scaling  or  restructuring  its  admin- 
istrative and  program  structure  to  propor- 
tionally reflect  the  transfer  of  funds  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  negotiating  tribe.  This 
provision  also  defines  shortfall  supplemental 
funds  as  those  authorized  to  be  provided  to 
Self-Governance  tribes  to  meet  their  ongo- 
ing, recurring  additional  costs  associated 
with  their  Increased  responsibilities  of  con- 
tinually assessing  tribal  priorities,  redesign- 
ing tribal  programs  to  meet  those  priorities, 
and  developing  and  maintaining  an  effective 
tribal  regulatory  and  governmental  struc- 
ture that  builds  their  capacity  for  full  self- 
governance. 

Section  317(b).  This  subsection  requires  the 
Federal  agency's  plan  for  its  restructuring 
and  downsizing  associated  with  the  provision 
of  one-year  shortfall  funding  to  be  submitted 
to  certain  committees  of  Congress  and  to  the 
affected  tribe. 

SECTION  J— FUNDS  AVAILABLE 

This  section  amends  Title  III  of  P.L.  93-638. 
as  amended,  the  Indian  Self-Determinatlon 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (25  U.S.C.  450f 
note),  by  making  a  corrective  amendment  to 
Section  303(aH6)  and  by  making  a  technical 
amendment  to  Section  303(a)(6)  to  ensure 
that  the  amount  previously  received  under 
contracts  and  grants  is  the  minimum,  not 
the  maximum,  amount  a  tribe  may  negotiate 
into  its  funding  a^eement  under  this  Title.* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GRAHAM): 
S.  551.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the 
program  related  to  home  and  commu- 
nity based  care;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

IMPROVING  HOME  AND  COMMUNmr  BASED  CARE 

•  By  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  over  2 
years  ago  we  passed  legislation  that 
provided  some  $580  million  over  5  years 
for  home-  and  community -based  long- 
term  care  services.  Section  4711  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990  created  a  new  limited  option  under 
the  Medicaid  Program  under  which 
States  could  provide  a  broad  range  of 
services  to  very  poor,  very  frail  persons 
over  the  age  of  65. 

Although  many  States  are  eager  to 
offer  long-term  care  services  to  their 
elderly  citizens,  only  two  States  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  option.  There 
are  number  of  reasons  for  the  States' 
reluctance,  including  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  overly  restrictive  income 
and  disability  requirements,  and  con- 
cerns about  the  way  available  funds  are 
allocated. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  enormous 
need  we  have  for  long-term  care,  I  am 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars available  for  these  services.  Last 
year,  I  was  joined  by  Senator  Bob 
Graham  in  introducing  legislation,  S. 
3340,  that  addressed  some  of  the  con- 
cerns that  were  raised  by  States  and 
aging  advocacy  organizations  with  re- 
spect to  section  4711.  The  Senate  Fi- 
nance Conrmiittee-passed  version  of  the 
urban  aid  bill  included  a  provision  that 
addressed  the  allocation  of  funds  under 
this  program.  Unfortunately,  that  pro- 
vision was  removed  during  the  Senate- 
House  conference  on  the  bill.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  problems  with  section  4711  re- 
main, and  I  am  reintroducing  my  legis- 
lation, along  with  Senator  Graham,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  make  the  option 
more  attractive  and  viable  to  the 
States. 

Some  of  the  States's  biggest  concerns 
with  this  program  are  the  result  of 
being  a  capped  entitlement.  In  other 
words,  a  State  is  required  to  serve  as 
many  people  as  are  eligible  for  these 
services,  whether  or  not  there  are  suffi- 
cient matching  funds  available  from 
the  Federal  Government.  This  fiscal 
uncertainty  is  further  compounded  by 
the  way  the  funds  are  currently  allo- 
cated. The  present  system  permits 
States  to  enter  the  program  any  time 
during  a  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  if  a 
State  entered  the  program  late  in  the 
fiscal  year,  it  would  restrict  the  money 
that  has  already  been  allocated  to 
other  States. 

This  legislation  addresses  these  is- 
sues in  the  following  way:  It  permits 
States  to  limit  the  number  of  persons 
who  could  receive  these  services,  and  it 
limits  the  number  of  participating 
States  to  25.  It  is  my  intention  that 
these  changes  to  the  program  be  tem- 
porary, and  that  once  the  program  be- 


comes a  regular  option  under  the  Med- 
icaid Program,  these  limits  would  be 
eliminated. 

The  legislation  would  also  liberalize 
the  existing  income  and  disability  eli- 
gibility requirements,  giving  the 
States  the  flexibility  they  need  to  tai- 
lor the  program  to  their  citizens' 
needs.  In  addition,  my  bill  would  ex- 
tend spousal  impoverishment  protec- 
tion to  persons  eligible  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

President  Clinton  has  made  health 
care  reform  one  of  his  highest  prior- 
ities. It  is  my  hope  that  the  health  care 
reform  package  that  will  be  delivered 
to  Capitol  Hill  in  early  May  will  in- 
clude some  long-term  care  expansions. 
Given  that  we  have  more  than  a  half 
billion  dollars  available  for  long-term 
care  that  is  not  being  spent  before  we 
even  pass  any  sort  of  health  care  re- 
form package,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
and  vitally  important  that  we  work 
with  the  States  and  advocacy  groups  to 
see  that  this  money  is  utilized.  I  urge 
my  colletigues  to  join  Senator  Graham 
and  me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  551 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  REFERENCES  TO  SOCIAL  SECmUTY 
ACT. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or  re- 
peal of  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  that 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

SEC.    2.     DEFINITION    OF    FUNCTIONALLY    DIS- 
ABLED ELDERLY  INDIVIDUAL 

Section  1929(b)(1)(C)  (42  U.S.C. 

1396t(b)(l)(C))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(C)  subject  to  section  1902(f)  (as  applied 
consistent  with  section  1902(r)(2)) — 

"(i)  is  receiving  supplemental  security  In- 
come benefits  under  title  XVI  (or  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XVI).  or 
"(il)  at  the  option  of  the  State — 
"(I)  is  described  in  section  1902(a)(10)(C).  or 
"(U)  has  income  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1612  for  purposes  of  the  supplementary 
security  income  program)  that  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  times  the  maximum  amount  of  in- 
come that  an  individual  may  have  and  ob- 
tain benefits  under  such  program.". 

SEC.  3.  DETERMINA-nONS  OF  FUNCTIONAL  DIS- 
ABIUTY. 

Section  1929(c)(1)  (42  U.S.C.  1396t(c)(l))  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

(A)  by  striking  "3"  and  inserting  "5".  and 

(B)  by  striking  "toileting,  transferring, 
and  eating;  or"  and  Inserting  "bathing, 
dressing,  toileting,  transferring,  and  eat- 
ing;", 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B) — 

(A)  by  striking  "of  the  following  5  activi- 
ties of  daily  living:  bathing,  dressing, 
toileting,  transferring,  and  eating"  and  in- 
serting "of  the  5  activities  of  daily  living  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  ";  or",  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(■€)  needs  substantial  supervision  due  to 
cognitive  or  other  mental  impairment  re- 
sulting in  behaviors  that  are  dangerous  (to 
the  individual  or  others),  disruptive,  or  dif- 
ficult to  mantige.". 

SEC.     4.     LIMITATION     ON     PARTICIPA'nON     OF 
STATES  IN  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  I929(m)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396t(m))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and 
(4),  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Participation  of  states.— 

"(A)  Appucations  by  STATES.- Each  State 
desiring  to  provide  home  and  community 
care  under  this  section  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate. 

"(B)  CRrrERiA  FOR  selection  of  partici- 
PATINO  STATES.- The  Secretary  shall  develop 
criteria  to  review  the  applications  of  States 
submitted  under  this  section  to  provide 
home  and  community  care. 

"(C)  Lmrr  on  number  of  participating 
STATES. — The  Secretary  shall  select  no  more 
than  25  States  to  receive  Federal  financial 
participation  for  providing  home  and  com- 
munity care.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.- Section 
1929  (42  U.S.C.  1396t)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)(2)(A)(i),  by  striking 
"election"  and  Inserting  "selection  under 
subsection  (m)(2)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(B),  by  striking  "a 
State"  and  inserting  "a  State  selected  to 
provide  home  and  community  care"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(3),  by  striking  "a 
State"  and  inserting  "a  State  selected  to 
provide  such  care"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (c)(2)(A),  by  striking  "has 
elected"  and  inserting  "Is  selected"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (c)(2)(G),  by  striking 
"which  elects"  and  inserting  "which  is  se- 
lected"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (d)(3),  by  striking  "which 
elects"  and  Inserting  "which  is  selected"; 

(7)  in  subsection  (l)(l)(A),  by  striking 
"under  this  title"  and  inserting  "under  this 
title  of  a  State  which  Is  selected  to  provide 
home  and  community  care  under  this  sec- 
tion"; 

(8)  in  subsection  (iK3)(A),  by  striking 
"each  State's"  and  inserting  "a  State's"; 

(9)  in  subsection  (i)(3)(D)— 

(A)  by  striking  "each  State"  and  inserting 
"each  State  which  is  selected  to  provide 
home  and  community  care  under  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(B)  by  striking  "each  State's"  and  insert- 
ing "each  such  State's"; 

(10)  in  subsection  (l)(4),  by  striking  "Elach 
State"  and  inserting  "E^ch  State  which  Is 
selected  to  provide  home  and  community 
care  under  this  section"; 

(11)  in  subsection  (l)(6)(A),  by  striking 
"Each  State"  and  Inserting  "Elach  State 
which  is  selected  to  provide  home  and  com- 
munity care  under  this  section"; 

(12)  in  subsection  (i)(6)(C).  by  striking 
"E!ach  State"  and  Inserting  "Each  State 
which  is  selected  to  provide  home  and  com- 
munity care  under  this  section"; 

(13)  in  subsection  (j)(l)(B)(l),  by  striking 
"Elach  State"  and  Inserting  "Each  State 
which  is  selected  to  provide  home  and  com- 
munity care  under  this  section"; 
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(14)  in  subsection  (j)(l)(B)(ii).  by  striking 
"which  elects"  and  inserting  "which  is  se- 
lected": and 

(15)  in  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (m).  by 
striking  "paragraph  (2)"  and  inserting 
"paragraph  (3)". 

SEC.  Sw  LIMITATION  ON  NUMBER  OF  INDrVIDUALS 
EUGIBLE  TO  PARTICIPATE. 

Section  1929(mX3)  (42  U.S.C.  1396t(m)(3)).  as 
redesignated,  is  amended  by  striking  ",  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  of  funds  available 
to  the  State  under  paragraph  (1).".  and  in- 
serting ".  If  a  State  determines  that  the 
amount  of  funds  available  to  such  State 
under  paragraph  (1)  is  insufficient  to  serve 
all  individuals  described  in  subsection  (b). 
such  State  may.  at  any  time  during  an  elec- 
tion period,  limit  the  number  of  individuals 
who  will  receive  home  and  community  care 
under  this  section.". 

SEC.  •.  APPUCATION  OF  SPOUSAL  IMPOVERISH- 
MENT RULES  UNDER  MEDICAID  TO 
SPOUSES  OF  INDIVIDUALS  RECEIV- 
ING HOME  OR  COMMUNmr-BASED 
SERVICE& 
Section  1924(h)(1)(A)  (42  U.S.C.  1396r- 
5(h)(1)(A))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)(i)  is  in  a  medical  institution  or  nurs- 
ing facility:  or 

"(ii)  is  described  in  section 
1902(a)(10)(A)(ii)(VI)  (except  that  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (d).  such  term  shall  include 
such  individual  only  if  the  State  elects  to 
apply  such  subsection  to  the  individual): 
and". 

SEC.  7.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  552.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve 
programs  related  to  home  and  commu- 
nity-based care  and  community  sup- 
ported living  arrangements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

IMPROVING  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  CARE  AND 
COMMUNFTY  SUPPORTED  LIVI.NG  ARRANGEMENTS 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  an  important  long- 
term  care  bill. 

Today's  Washington  Post  contained 
an  on-point  editorial  regarding  the 
budget  deficit. 

According  to  the  article,  long-term 
deficit  reduction  must  include  difficult 
budget  cuts  so  that  our  grandchildren 
will  not  have  to  pay  for  our  mistakes 
in  the  future— a  future  which  brings 
grreatly  increased  numbers  of  elderly  in 
need  of  expensive  long-term  care  serv- 
ices. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  Senator 
MOYNIHAN  frequently  mentioned 
phrase,  "the  study  of  the  future  is  the 
study  of  demographics."  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  a  nation  to  make  tough 
choices  now  in  anticipation  of  our  fu- 
ture needs. 

Between  1990  and  2010,  the  over-85 
population  will  double.  The  85  plus  pop- 
ulation have  medical  expenses  2.5 
times  higher  than  those  ages  65  to  69. 
In  Florida,  the  over  85  population  will 
increase  from  200,000  in  1990  to  350,000 
in  the  year  2000. 


As  the  aged  population  grows,  social 
and  health  service  needs  will  increase. 
Thus,  the  Nation  must  achieve  real  def- 
icit reduction  now,  so  that  in  the  fu- 
ture we  can  afford  to  provide  needed 
services.  We  can  reach  that  goal  by  de- 
termining the  most  cost  effective 
means  of  providing  long-term  care  and 
the  best  role  for  the  public  and  private 
sector.  We  must  have  in  place,  at  the 
national  level,  the  capability  of  provid- 
ing an  array  of  services  so  that  mild  to 
severe  disabilities  are  accommodated. 

Thus,  long-term  care  must  be  part  of 
any  Federal  health  reform  effort. 

Last  year.  Senator  Pryor  and  I  in- 
troduced legislation  which  represents 
an  excellent  first  step  on  the  road  to 
long-term  care  reform.  Today,  we  are 
reintroducing  the  legislation.  I  thank 
Senator  Pryor  for  his  guidance  in  the 
area  of  long-term  care.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Aging  Committee,  he  has 
been  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  elder- 
ly- 

Our  bill  would  accomplish  several 
important  goals.  First,  Federal  funding 
is  skewed  toward  institutional  serv- 
ices. Florida  spent  $840  million  on  nurs- 
ing home  care  compared  to  $66  million 
for  community  long-term  care  pro- 
grams in  1990-91.  Our  bill  would  at- 
tempt to  adjust  this  financial  imbal- 
ance. 

Second,  the  bill  would  make  several 
existing  home  and  community-based 
long-term  care  programs  accessible  for 
States,  a  realistic,  short-term  ap- 
proach. Although  Medicaid  and  Medi- 
care provide  limited  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services,  most  services  and 
programs  are  accessed  through  waivers 
or  other  capped  options. 

Finally,  most  persons  with  chronic 
health  needs  and  their  caregivers  pre- 
fer to  stay  in  the  home.  A  recent  study 
showed  that  approximately  86  percent 
of  Floridians  desired  long-term  care 
services  in  home-based  settings.  Our 
bill  would  simply  offer  an  alternative 
setting  when  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  advocating  a 
system  which  will  exclude  nursing 
homes.  Indeed,  institutional  settings 
provide  a  crucial  component  of  the 
continuum  of  care.  Instead,  I  am  pro- 
posing a  humane  and  balanced  system 
which  offers  an  array  of  services  to 
mildly,  moderately,  and  severely  dis- 
abled persons. 

First,  the  bill  expands  and  improves 
the  Medicaid  frail  elderly  home  and 
community-based  care  program  cre- 
ated by  OBRA  1990.  The  program  funds 
$580  million  over  5  years  for  home-  and 
community-based  care  for  disabled  in- 
dividuals over  age  65.  Because  the  fund- 
ing level  is  capped.  States  do  not  have 
to  secure  a  waiver  to  provide  the  non- 
institutional-based  services.  The  pro- 
gram, created  in  1991,  runs  through 
1995. 

Last  year,  only  two  States  applied 
for  the  $70  million  in  funding  available 
under  the  program  for  fiscal  year  1992. 


States  failed  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram largely  because  of  statutory  re- 
quirements of  State  financial  partici- 
pation regardless  of  availability  of 
Federal  funds.  The  program  was  cre- 
ated, originally,  to  improve  section 
2176  waiver  programs  which  provide 
home-  and  community-based  care.  The 
new  program  intended  to  promote,  not 
to  discourage  State  involvement  in 
this  area. 

For  this  reason,  my  bill  makes  the 
following  changes  to  the  program.  It 
requires  States  to  give  notice  of  their 
participation,  guaranteeing  them  a 
certain  funding  level,  allows  States  to 
broaden  eligibility  standards,  and  re- 
quires a  yearly  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  modest 
changes  to  the  Medicaid  Community 
Supported  Living  Arrangements 
[CSLA]  Program  also  created  under 
OBRA  1990.  The  CSLA  Program  allows 
up  to  eight  States  to  provide  personal 
assistance,  support  services,  and  reha- 
bilitation to  individuals  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities.  While  Federal  fi- 
nancial participation  is  capped  at  $100 
million  over  5  years,  eight  states  c^an 
participate  in  the  CSLA  Program  with- 
out a  Medicaid  waiver. 

Third,  the  bill  reauthorizes  an  addi- 
tional $15  million  for  the  Medicare  Alz- 
heimer's Program  [MAP]  increasing 
the  authorization  level  from  $65  mil- 
lion to  $70  million.  The  demonstration 
program  was  created  by  OBRA  1986. 

The  MAP  Program  provides  case 
management  services,  home-  and  com- 
munity-based services,  and  mental 
health  services  to  persons  with  Alz- 
heimer's. While  only  eight  States  re- 
ceive MAP  funding,  the  program  is  an 
innovative  model  which  should  be  du- 
plicated on  a  national  level. 

Mr.  President,  our  long-term  care 
legislation  represents  a  short-term  so- 
lution to  a  major  problem— how  to  best 
serve  the  Nation's  rapidly  growing 
chronically  ill  and  disabled  population. 
In  the  short  term,  we  must  utilize  our 
existing  long-term  care  models  with 
the  final  goal  being  the  provision  of  a 
continuum  of  care  services. 

In  the  long  term,  however,  we  must 
expand  and  create  an  infrastructure  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  our  long-term 
health  needs  and  meeting  the  deficit 
reduction  goals  stated  above. 

To  do  so,  we  must  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing goals  as  identified  by  the  Urban 
Institute  in  "The  Needs  of  the  Elderly 
in  the  21st  Century." 

First,  we  must  construct  a  developed 
and  coordinated  service  delivery  sys- 
tem from  adult  day  care  centers  to 
community-based  in-home  services  to 
foster  and  nursing  home  placement. 

Second,  we  must  identify  financing 
mechanisms,  both  public  and  private, 
to  fund  service  systems  so  they  are  af- 
fordable for  all  Americans. 

Third,  we  must  reduce  the  incidence 
of  disability  of  those  over  65  years. 
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Mr.  President,  our  Nation  must  make 
some  difficult  decisions  on  how  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health  and  social  service 
needs  of  the  Nation's  elderly  and  dis- 
abled. As  we  begin  this  process,  we 
must  improve  existing,  successful  pro- 
grams and  create  new  programs  when 
necessary. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  cosponsor  my  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  552 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION   I.  REFERENCES  TO  SOCIAL  SECUMTY 
ACT. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  or  re- 
peal of  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  that 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

SEC.  2.  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  CARE  FOR  THE 
FRAIL  ELDERLY. 

(a)  Definition  of  FuNcrioNALLy  Disabled 
ELDERLY  Individual.— Section  1929(b)(1)(C) 
(42  use.  1396t(b)(l)(C))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(C)  subject  to  section  1902(f)  (as  applied 
consistent  with  section  1902(r)(2)) — 

"(i)  is  receiving  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  under  title  XVI  (or  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XVI).  or 
"(ii)  at  the  option  of  the  State— 
"(I)  is  described  in  section  1902(a)(10)(C).  or 
"(II)  has  income  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1612  for  purposes  of  the  supplementary 
security  income  program)  that  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  times  the  maximum  amount  of  in- 
come that  an  individual  may  have  and  ob- 
tain benefits  under  such  program.". 

(b)  Determinations  of  Functional  Dis- 
ability.—Section  1929(c)(1)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396t(c)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  striking  "3"  and  inserting  "5".  and 

(B)  by  striking  "toileting,  transferring, 
and  eating:  or"  and  inserting  "bathing, 
dressing,  toileting,  transferring,  and  eat- 
ing:", 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B) — 

(A)  by  striking  "of  the  following  5  activi- 
ties of  daily  living:  bathing,  dressing, 
toileting,  transferring,  and  eating"  and  in- 
serting "of  the  5  activities  of  daily  living  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  a  semicolon,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(C)  needs  substantial  supervision  due  to 
cognitive  or  other  mental  impairment  and 
needs  substantial  assistance  or  supervision 
from  another  individual  with  at  least  1  of  the 
5  activities  of  daily  living  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  in  complying  with  a  daily 
drug  regimen:  or 

"(D)  needs  substantial  supervision  from 
another  individual  because  such  individual 
engages  in  inappropriate  behaviors  that  pose 
serious  health  or  safety  hazards  to  such  indi- 
vidual or  others.". 

(c)  survey  and  certification  for  certain 
Community  Care  Settings.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  1929(i)  (42 
U.S.C.1395t(i))  is  amended— 
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(A)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Special  rule  for  certain  small  com- 
munity CARE  settings.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  terms  community  care  set- 
ting' and  setting'  shall  not  include  a  small 
community  care  setting  that  is  not  a  pro- 
vider of  home  and  community  care.",  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  Special  rule  for  certain  small  com- 
munity CARE  settings.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  terms  community  care  set- 
ting' and  'setting'  shall  not  include  a  small 
community  care  setting  that  is  not  a  pro- 
vider of  home  and  community  care.". 

(2)  Additional  responsibilities  for  case 
managers.— Section  1929(d)(2)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396t(d)(2))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  has  experience  or  has  been  trained— 

"(i)  in  establishing,  and  in  periodically  re- 
viewing and  revising,  individual  community 
care  plans: 

"(ii)  in  the  provision  of  case  management 
services  to  the  elderly:  and 

"(iii)  with  respect  to  case  managers  for  in- 
dividuals residing  in  small  community  care 
settings  that  are  not  providers  of  home  and 
community  care,  in  reviewing  the  compli- 
ance of  such  settings  with  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  subsection  (g)(2):",  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B>— 

(i)  by  striking  "and  (iii)"  and  inserting 
"(iii)".  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "occur:  "  and  inserting 
"occur:  and  (iv)  reviewing  the  compliance  of 
small  community  care  settings  that  are  not 
providers  of  home  and  community  care  with 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  subsection 
(g)(2)  in  coordination  with  Ombudsmen  se- 
lected under  the  State  Long-Term  Care  Om- 
budsman program  (described  in  section  712  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965)  and  report- 
ing any  noncompliance  of  such  settings  with 
such  subsection  to  the  State:". 

(d)  Li.mitation  on  Amount  of  Expendi- 
tures AS  Medical  Assistance.— Section 
1929(m)  (42  U.S.C.  1396t(m))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  "The 
amount  of  funds"  and  inserting  "Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (5),  the  amount  of 
funds  ", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  by  striking  "Individual  Community 
Care  Plan"  and  inserting  "individual  com- 
munity care  plan  ".  and 

(B)  by  striking  "an  election  period  is  the 
period  of  4  or  more  calendar  quarters"  and 
inserting  "an  election  period  is  a  Federal  fis- 
cal year", 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Allocation  of  medical  assistance.— 
"(A)  In  general.— All  of  the  funds  avail- 
able to  be  expended  under  paragraph  (1)  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  as  Federal 
medical  assistance  to  the  States  electing  to 
provide  services  under  this  section  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  General  allocation  formula.— For 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1994.  a  State  which  has  provided  a  notice  to 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (6)(A)  shall  be 
allocated  an  amount  of  the  funds  that  may 
be  expended  under  paragraph  (1)  for  such  fis- 
cal year  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(i)  the  total  amount  of  funds  that  may  be 
expended  under  paragraph  (1)  for  such  fiscal 
year:  and 
"(ii»  the  amount  determined  by  dividing— 
"(I)  the  number  of  Individuals  age  65  or 
older  residing  in  such  State  during  such  fis- 
cal year,  by 


"'(II)  the  total  number  of  individuals  age  65 
or  older  residing  in  all  States  which  have 
submitted  notices  to  the  Secretary  under 
such  paragraph  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(C)  Reallocation  of  funds.— 
"(i)  Formula  for  reallocation.— 

"(I)  General  rule.— Except  as  provided  in 
subclause  (11),  within  60  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1993.  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State 
which  provided  services  under  this  section 
during  such  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to 
the  product  of— 

■"(aa)  the  total  amount  of  funds  that  may 
be  expended  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such  fis- 
cal year  which  remain  available  at  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year:  and 

"(bb)  the  amount  determined  by  dividing 
the  unavailable  Federal  amount  (as  defined 
in  clause  (ii))  for  such  State  by  the  total  un- 
available Federal  amount  for  all  the  States 
which  provided  services  under  this  section 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(II)  Special  rule— The  amount  deter- 
mined for  payment  to  a  State  under  sub- 
clause (I)  shall  not  exceed  the  unavailable 
Federal  amount  for  such  State. 

"(ii)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  "unavailable  Federal 
amount'  means  the  excess  of — 

"(I)  the  amount  a  State  would  have  re- 
ceived in  Federal  medical  assistance  based 
on  such  State's  expenditures  for  services  pro- 
vided under  this  section  but  for  the  alloca- 
tion under  subparagraph  (B),  over 

"(II)  the  amount  of  Federal  medical  assist- 
ance allocated  to  such  State  under  subpara- 
graph (B).".  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"  (5)  Carryover  of  funds  to  next  fiscal 
year.— Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1993.  any 
funds  available  under  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
remain  available  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  to  be  expended  in  the 
following  fiscal  year. 

"(6)  Notice  to  states  of  amounts  avail- 
able for  assistance.— 

"(A)  In  general  — 

"(i)  Notice  to  secretary —In  order  to  re- 
ceive Federal  medical  assistance  for  expendi- 
tures for  home  and  community  care  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1994).  a  State  shall  submit 
not  later  than  3  months  before  the  beginning 
of  such  fiscal  year  a  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  its  intention  to  provide  such  care. 

"(ii)  Notice  to  st.ates  — Not  later  than  2 
months  before  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year  (beginning  with  fiscal  year  1994).  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  each  State  that  has 
submitted  a  notice  to  the  Secretary  under 
clause  (i)  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  amount  of 
Federal  medical  assistance  that  will  be 
available  to  the  State  for  such  fiscal  year  (as 
established  under  paragraph  (4)(B)). 

(e)  Evaluations  and  Reports.— Section 
1929  (42  use.  1396t)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  Evaluations  and  Reports.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  evaluate  the  provision  of  home 
and  community  care  by  States  under  this 
section  and  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  an 
annual  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  such 
care,  including  the  cost  effectiveness  of  pro- 
viding such  care,  and  any  recommendations 
for  appropriate  legislative  action.". 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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SEC.  3.  AMENDMENTS  RELATED  TO  COMMUNITY 
.SL;PPORTf;D  LIVING  ARRANGE- 
MENTS SERVICES. 

(a)  Developmentally  Disabled  Individ- 
ual Defined— Section  1930(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396u(b)).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "gruardian"  and  inserting 
"guardian  or",  and 

(2)  by  striking  '3  other"  and  inserting  •■3". 

(b)  Carryover  of  Available  Funds— Sec- 
tion 1930<j)  (42  use.  1396u(j))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1993,  any 
funds  available  under  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year 
which  remain  available  at  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  be  expended 
in  the  following  fiscal  year.". 

(c)  Evaluations  and  Reports.— Section 
1930  (42  U.S.C.  1396U)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  EVALU.\TI0NS  AND  REPORTS— The  Sec- 
retary shall  evaluate  the  provision  of  com- 
munity supported  living  arrangements  serv- 
ices by  States  under  this  section  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  an  annual  report  on  the 
effectiveness  of  such  services,  including  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  providing  such  services, 
and  any  recommendations  for  appropriate 
legislative  action.". 

(d)  EFFEcmvE  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2>  Special  rule —In  the  case  of  any  State 
which,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
provides  services  under  section  1930  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  4  individuals  residing 
together  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section,  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)(2)  shall  be  effective  on  October  1. 
1994. 

SEC.  4.  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  9342  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986.  as 
amended  by  section  4164(a)(2i  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990.  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(1),  by  striking  '4 
years"  and  inserting  "6  years", 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)(1),  by  striking  "fourth 
year"  and  inserting  "sixth  year",  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (f) — 

(A)  by  striking  "$55,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$70,000,000":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "$3,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$4,000,000". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


Act  of  1949  to  clarify  procurement  pro- 
test procedures,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  COHEN): 
S.  553.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
through  fiscal  year  1995;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pryor.  and  Mr.  COHEN): 

S.  554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  enhance  the  solicitation 
process  in  certain  Government  con- 
tracts and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 


By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LEVIN,  and  Mr.  CoHEN): 

S.  556.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  improve 
the  procurement  protest  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

procurement  reforms 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
bring  to  the  floor  a  cluster  of  procure- 
ment reform  measures  aimed  at  cor- 
recting deficiencies  in  our  Nation's 
procurement  system.  These  measures 
represent  a  first  step  in  procurement 
reform  legislation  I  plan  to  introduce 
this  year,  and  they  hold  the  promise  of 
clarifying  and  streamlining  the  acqui- 
sition process. 

The  first  bill  is  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Author- 
ization Act  [FPASA]  of  1993.  This  bill 
amends  the  FPASA  by  authorizing 
those  functions  and  activities  requiring 
direct  appropriations  under  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act.  This  amendment  replaces  the  cur- 
rent permanent  authorization  and  will 
provide  for  a  cyclical  authorization  of 
the  General  Services  Administration 
[GSA].  In  addition,  the  bill  elevates  the 
status  of  the  GSA  Administrator  and 
Deputy  Administrator  positions. 

The  committee's  investigation  of  the 
FTS  2000  telecommunications  contract 
over  several  years  prompted  my  intro- 
duction in  the  last  Congress  of  S.  1958. 
which  also  called  for  the  routine  over- 
sight of  GSA.  FTS  2000  was  awarded  by 
GSA  to  two  vendors  with  a  potential 
cost  of  $25  billion  over  its  10-year  life. 
Under  the  contract,  the  vendors  were 
to  share  performance  of  services  with  a 
revenue  split  of  60  and  40  percent  re- 
spectively. GSA  failed  to  even  come 
close  to  reaching  this  target.  Indeed. 
GSA  knew  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  awarded  that  there  was  a  problem 
with  the  revenue  split. 

Problems  spiraled  upward  until  Con- 
gress became  actively  involved  with 
oversight.  GSA  has  made  some  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of 
the  program;  GSA  has  appointed  an  as- 
sociate administrator  for  the  program 
to  oversee  its  successful  operation.  In 
addition,  the  second  phase  of  contract 
activity,  commonly  known  as  price  re- 
determination, reportedly  has  resulted 
in  prices  for  the  system  below  commer- 
cial rates. 

Furthermore.  GSA  is  seen  by  vendors 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  successful  admin- 
istration of  its  own  Multiple  Award 
Schedule  [MAS)  Program.  This  pro- 
gram accounts  for  upwards  of  $4  billion 
of  Government  expenditures  annually. 
Under  the  program,  agencies  buy  prod- 
ucts and  services  from  vendors  having 
contracts  awarded  by  GSA.  Prices  are 
negotiated  based  on  the  Government's 
high-volume  purchasing  power. 


In  hearings  last  year,  the  committee 
learned  that  the  MAS  program  lacked 
statutory  and  regulatory  guidance,  es- 
pecially in  the  areas  concerning  price. 
This  absence  of  information  has  left 
system  users  confused  with  respect  to 
the  negotiation  and  award  of  these  con- 
tracts. GAO  is  studying  this  program 
at  my  request,  and  I  intend  to  high- 
light their  results  in  hearings  this 
year. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  GSA 
ranks  among  the  many  agencies  of 
Government  that  suffers  high  turnover 
in  upper  level  personnel.  GAO  reported 
that  from  March  1969  to  September  1988 
the  average  tenure  of  a  GSA  Adminis- 
trator was  about  14  months.  Such  dis- 
ruption in  leadership  can  lead  to  unsta- 
ble policy  goals  and  program  direction; 
structural  breakdown  in  the  agency's 
organization;  and  an  inability  to  de- 
velop strong  staff. 

As  I  said  last  year,  cyclical  author- 
ization will  accomplish  two  goals: 
First,  it  will  elevate  the  importance  of 
GSA  to  its  proper  status.  As  the 
central  procurer  for  the  Government, 
GSA's  activities  warrant  such  periodic 
public  consideration.  Second,  cyclical 
authorization  provides  a  mechanism 
for  congressional  oversight  to  address 
problems  before  they  become  too  com- 
plex. 

My  next  bill  is  the  Solicitation  En- 
hancement Act  of  1993.  This  bill  calls 
for  the  clear  establishment  of  factors 
and  significant  subfactors  in  competi- 
tive solicitations,  and  it  requires  that 
the  procuring  agencies  clearly  estab- 
lish the  relative  importance  of  factors 
and  significant  subfactors,  including 
the  quality  of  the  products  or  services 
to  be  provided.  This  provision  will  as- 
sist agencies  in  their  quest  for  best 
value  procurement  by  requiring  them 
to  identify  the  actual  value  of  subfac- 
tors. 

The  bill  also  sets  forth  several  pa- 
rameters for  contracting  functions  per- 
formed by  Federal  personnel.  It  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  appropriated  funds  to 
pay  for  non-Federal  employees  to  per- 
form proposal  evaluations  except  where 
Federal  personnel  are  not  readily 
available  within  the  contracting  agen- 
cy or  any  other  Federal  agency.  The 
bill  also  directs  the  Federal  Acquisi- 
tion Regulatory  Council  to  clarify  reg- 
ulations governing  the  use  of  such  non- 
Federal  employees. 

With  respect  to  these  provisions  gov- 
erning the  use  of  non-Federal  employ- 
ees to  perform  proposal  evaluations, 
this  bill  addresses  concerns  raised  dur- 
ing the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs'  review  of  the  Treasury  multi- 
user acquisition  contract  [TMAC]. 
After  that  $1.4  billion  contract  award 
was  successfully  protested  at  the  GSA 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  [GSBCA], 
IRS.  pursuant  to  a  GSBCA  order,  had 
to  prepare  a  suitable  price/technical 
tradeoff  analysis  and  either  confirm 
the   contract   award    or   make   a   new 


award.  IRS  contracted  with  three  out- 
side consultants  to  assist  in  this  effort 
at  a  cost  of  almost  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

Although  GAO  concluded  that  the 
use  of  consultants  in  the  TMAC  acqui- 
sition was  not  inconsistent  with  regu- 
lation, it  noted  that  guidance  directing 
when  consultants  are  to  be  used  is  not 
specific.  This  bill  addresses  that  prob- 
lem, as  well  as  potential  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  performance  of  what 
may  be  perceived  as  inherently  govern- 
mental functions  by  non-Federal  em- 
ployees, and  it  is  hoped  that  agencies 
will  train  and  share  personnel  with  ex- 
pertise rather  than  searching  under 
time-critical  circumstances  for  outside 
personnel  at  potentially  higher  costs 
than  in-house. 

My  next  bill  for  introduction  today  is 
the  Procurement  Protest  Clarification 
Act  of  1993.  This  bill  seeks  to  clarify 
the  responsibilities  of  the  GSA  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals.  This  clarification 
is  necessary  to  restore  the  Board's  abil- 
ity to  fulfill  the  role  established  for  it 
by  Congress  in  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act  of  1984.  I  believe  that  this 
activity  has  been  jeopardized  by  the  ef- 
fect of  several  recent  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal 
Circuit.  The  bill  provides,  among  other 
things: 

Clarification  that  the  Board  may  dis- 
miss frivolous  protests.  protests 
brought  in  bad  faith,  or  protests  that 
do  not  state  a  valid  basis. 

Clarification  of  definitions  relating 
to  interested  party  and  protest.  The 
bill  would  permit  the  review  of  sub- 
contractor protests  of  solicitation 
specifications  on  a  3-year  test  basis. 
GAO  will  study  this  protest  option  to 
review  the  agency  experience  with  pro- 
tests of  restrictive  requirements. 

Publication  of  settlements  before  the 
Board  that  involve  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect use  of  appropriated  funds. 

Debriefing  of  losing  vendors  in  pro- 
curements. 

If  I  may  point  out.  Mr.  President, 
GSBCA  protests  may  result  in  the  sus- 
pension of  procurement  activity.  So.  to 
permit  the  potential  bad  faith  of  a 
party  to  operate  without  restraint.  I 
believe,  would  cause  a  serious  delay  of 
the  questioned  procurement,  and  thus, 
would  undermine  procurement  effi- 
ciency. For  this  reason.  I  believe  that 
enactment  of  corrective  legislation  in 
this  regard  is  critical. 

I  also  am  concerned  about  the  ability 
of  subcontractors  to  protest  restrictive 
solicitation  specifications.  GAO  has 
said  that  in  systems  integration  con- 
tracts, potential  subcontractors  are 
sometimes  unable  to  obtain  agency 
modification  of  specifications  or  to 
persuade  potential  offerors  to  protest 
specifications  that  unreasonably  ex- 
clude the  subcontractor's  products. 
Thus,  these  subcontractors  are  without 
redress  when  they  have  been  unfairly 
excluded  from  bidding,  and  the  Govern- 


ment is  left  without  access  to  their 
products.  I  am  mindful.  Mr.  President, 
of  the  fear  that  these  protests  might 
burden  the  system.  For  that  reeison.  I 
propose  this  jurisdictional  change  on  a 
test  basis  to  obtain  the  data  necessary 
to  make  a  policy  determination. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  you  to  another 
issue  in  this  area,  one  addressed  by 
GAO  for  Congress  in  1990.  GAO  identi- 
fied the  GSBCA  settlement  process  as 
one  ripe  for  legislative  action.  This 
finding  was  in  response  to  reports  that 
losing  bidders  were  filing  protests  of 
contract  awards  as  a  form  of  black- 
mail, and  agencies,  to  avoid  procure- 
ment delays,  were  paying  protesters  to 
drop  their  claims.  It  also  followed 
GAO's  study  of  the  Census  Bureau's 
handling  of  protest  of  a  multimillion 
dollar  procurement  of  ADP  for  the 
then-upcoming  census  in  which  $1.1 
million  was  paid  by  the  agency  to  set- 
tle the  claims  without  a  review  of  the 
merits.  GAO  recommended  that  Con- 
gress require  that  settlement  terms  be 
disclosed  to  the  Board,  and  I  have  im- 
plemented that  recommendation. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  have  often 
heard  that  bidders  or  offerors  for  solici- 
tations do  not  obtain  meaningful 
debriefings  after  contract  award.  Gen- 
erally, postaward  debriefings  are  in- 
tended to  provide  losing  offerors  with 
pertinent  information  concerning  the 
basis  for  the  award  decision,  as  well  as 
an  indication  of  how  those  offerors  can 
improve  their  chances  for  success  in  fu- 
ture procurements.  It  has  become  ap- 
parent, however,  that  debriefings  are 
inconsistently  given,  and  oftentimes 
fail  to  achieve  their  purpose. 

By  requiring,  as  this  bill  does,  that 
meaningful  debriefings  be  given  to  ven- 
dors post  contract  award.  I  believe  we 
c;an  reduce  the  potential  for  filing  pro- 
tests as  a  means  to  discover  the  propri- 
ety of  an  award  decision.  This  reduc- 
tion in  protests  could,  in  turn,  help  to 
speed  up  the  acquisition  process. 

My  final  bill.  Mr.  President,  amends 
the  authority  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  title  31  of  the  United  States 
Code  with  respect  to  the  award  of  pro- 
test costs  to  successful  procurement 
protesters  before  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Currently.  GAO  provides 
recommendatory  opinions  to  agencies 
where  bidders  or  offerors  on  agency  so- 
licitations file  protests.  This  activity 
has  assisted  agencies  over  the  years  to 
remedy  unlawful  or  unfair  award  deci- 
sions. 

After  over  6  years  of  executive 
branch  compliance  with  this  provision, 
the  Department  of  Justice  notified  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  its  intent  to 
challenge  this  provision  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  Justice  claims  that  be- 
cause the  law  currently  permits  the 
Comptroller  General  to  declare  a  suc- 
cessful protester  entitled  to  recover 
costs  after  a  determination  that  the 
underlying  contract  award  does  not 
comply    with    law    or    regulation,    the 


Comptroller  General,  as  an  officer  of 
the  legislative  branch,  has  the  ability 
to  interpret  a  law  and  thereby  alter  the 
legal  rights  of  nonexecutive  branch 
personnel.  In  sum,  this  authority  is 
said  to  violate  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers. 

The  court  disposed  of  the  case;  but 
the  issue  remains.  The  provisions  in 
question  digress  from  the  rest  of  the 
law  in  this  area  in  that  they  go  beyond 
the  recommendatory  function.  In  order 
to  assure  the  stability  of  GAO's  protest 
resolution  system  and  avoid  the  uncer- 
tainty that  would  be  created  by  pro- 
tracted litigation  of  this  issue,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  current  law  to  make 
the  cost  award  authorities  of  the 
Comptroller  General  recommendatory. 
In  addition,  the  bill  calls  for  a  report  of 
those  agencies  failing  to  follow  the 
Comptroller  General's  recommenda- 
tion, along  with  a  recommendation  to 
Congress  regarding  appropriate  relief 
where  recommendations  are  not  fol- 
lowed. The  language  of  this  bill  reflects 
that  language  passed  by  the  House  in 
H.R.  3161  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  start  a  new  Con- 
gress with  a  new  President  with  a  hope 
fpr  a  new  vision  of  the  future,  I  offer 
tl^ese  bills  to  assist  in  improving  and 
Streamlining  the  acquisition  process. 
L^ft  with  a  near  bankrupt  Govem- 
,Tpent,  we  have  an  obligation  to  move  in  • 
:tJhe  direction  of  streamlining  oper- 
ations, and  I  believe  these  bills  start  us 
on  our  way,  and  at  the  same  time,  re- 
tain credibility  in  the  system.  I  ask  for 
the  support  of  all  my  colleagues  in  this 
effort.  * 

SECTION-By-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL Property  and  administrative  Serv- 
ices AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1993 

Section  1  states  the  short  title  of  the  Act. 

Section  2  would  amend  the  existing  perma- 
neot  authorization  of  functions  and  activi- 
ties of  the  GSA  under  the  FPASA  which  are 
carried  out  under  direct  appropriations.  This 
amendment  will  authorize  those  functions 
and  activities  for  a  three  year  period.  While 
permanent  authorization  of  non-appro- 
priated functions  and  activities  of  GSA  are 
not  affected  by  this  amendment,  and  thus, 
the  stability  of  GSA's  various  revolving  fund 
activities  will  be  maintained,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Committee  to  continue  vigorous  over- 
sight of  those  functions  and  activities. 

Section  3  would  elevate  the  pay  levels  of 
the  Administrator  and  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator to  Levels  II  and  III  respectively. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 

Solicitation  Enhancement  Act  of  1993 
Section  1  contains  a  short  title  of  this  Act. 
Section  2  amends  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  (FPASA)  to  re- 
quire that  all  evaluation  factors  and  signifi- 
cant subfactors  be  identified  and  assigned  a 
relative  importance  in  solicitations.  Also, 
the  section  provides  for  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract on  the  basis  of  initial  proposals  so  long 
as  the  solicitation  includes  a  statement  ad- 
vising offerors  that  such  an  award  may  be 
made. 

Section  3  prohibits  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  to  pay  for  non-federal  employees  to 
conduct  evaluations  or  analyses  of  proposals 
submitted  in  response  to  solicitations  unless 
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federal  employees  with  adequate  training 
and  capabilities  to  perform  such  activities 
are  not  readily  available  within  the  agency 
or  any  other  federal  agency.  In  addition. 
GSA  is  prohibited  from  issuing  a  delegation 
of  procurement  authority  for  an  ADP  acqui- 
sition without  first  receiving  from  the  con- 
tracting agency  certification  that  (1)  the 
agency  has  employees  capable  of  conducting 
proposal  analysis  or  evaluation,  or  (2)  the 
agency  does  not  have  such  employees  and 
such  employees  are  not  readily  available 
from  other  agencies  in  accordance  with  rel- 
evant regulations.  Finally,  this  section  di- 
rects the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulatory 
Council  to  provide  guidance  and  regulations 
regarding  what  actions  agencies  are  required 
to  take  to  determine  whether  expertise  is 
readily  available  within  the  government  and 
how  it  may  be  shared  before  contracting  for 
advisory  and  technical  services. 

SECnON-BY-SECnON  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRO- 
CUREMENT Protest  Clarification  Act  of 
1993 

Section  1  contains  a  short  title  to  this  Act. 
Section  2  provides  that  section  111  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Brooks  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  Act"  and  that  Title 
IX  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Brooks  Architect-Engineers  Act."  These 
amendments  reflect  the  wide-spread  collo- 
quial reference  to  these  provisions  today. 

Section  3  amends  subsection  (b)(3)  of  the 
Brooks  Act  to  clarify  that  the  Administrator 
is  empowered  to  revoke  a  delegation  of  pro- 
curement authority  either  before  or  after 
contract  award.  However,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  Administrator's  authority  is  limited  to 
those  circumstances  where  there  has  been  a 
finding  of  a  violation  of  law  or  regulation. 

Section  4  states  that  at  the  request  of  an 
Interested  party  the  Board  shall  review  any 
decision  by  a  federal  agency  alleged  to  vio- 
late statute,  regulation  or  the  conditions  of 
any  delegation  of  procurement  authority. 

Section  5  amends  paragraph  (0(4X0  of  the 
Brooks  Act  to  emphasize  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Board  be  able  to  dismiss 
protests  which  have  been  brought  "in  bad 
faith."  Also,  this  amendment  adds  a  new 
subparagraph  (D)  authorizing  the  Board  to 
make  adverse  inferences  against  a  party 
which  fails  to  comply  in  good  faith  with,  or 
causes  another  party  to  fail  to  comply  in 
good  faith,  with  an  order  or  decision  of  the 
Board.  It  is  the  Committee's  intent  that  the 
Board  be  vested  with  the  authority  nec- 
essary to  ably  manage  its  docket,  prevent 
the  abuse  of  its  procedures  by  parties  to  pro- 
test, and  avoid  the  abusive  or  unnecessary 
delay  of  agency  procurement  actions  by 
meritless  cases. 

Section  6  amends  section  (fX5)(c)  of  the 
Brooks  Act  to  provide  that  a  "prevailing" 
party  may  be  entitled  to  the  award  of  pro- 
test costs.  This  amendment,  together  with 
the  amendment  made  by  Section  8(c)  of  this 
bill,  is  intended  to  make  an  appropriate  in- 
tervenor  on  the  side  of  the  government  in 
"reverse  protests"  entitled  to  the  recovery 
of  protest  costs  where  such  intervenor  was 
the  original  protester  in  the  case.  A  "reverse 
protest"  typically  occurs  where  a  protester 
and  the  government  settle  a  protest,  the 
terms  of  which  include  either  cancellation  or 
termination  of  the  awarded  contract,  and  the 
awardee  of  the  contract  protests  that  action. 
In  such  a  "reverse  protest."  the  original  pro- 
tester may  intervene  on  the  side  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that   the   cancellation   or   termination   was 


properly  based  upon  a  violation  of  statute, 
regulation  or  delegation  of  procurement  au- 
thority during  the  award.  Where  such  an  in- 
tervenor is  successful,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves it  should  be  entitled  to  the  recovery  of 
its  protest  costs. 

Section  7  adds  new  paragraphs  (D)  and  (E) 
to  subsection  (0(5)  of  the  Brooks  Act.  New 
paragraph  (D)  provides  for  publication  of  set- 
tlement agreements.  Any  agreement  that 
contemplates  dismissal  of  a  protest  and  in- 
volves the  direct  or  indirect  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  and.  subject  to  Board  protective  order, 
made  part  of  the  record  before  the  protest  is 
dismissed.  Where  an  agency  is  a  party  to 
such  agreement,  a  memorandum  from  the 
contracting  officer  must  be  submitted  de- 
scribing the  procurement,  the  protest 
grounds,  the  settlement  terms  and  the  agen- 
cy's position  regarding  the  propriety  of  the 
award  or  proposed  award.  New  paragraph  (E) 
requires  that  payment  of  amounts  due  from 
an  agency  as  a  result  of  either  a  successful 
protest  or  settlement  agreement  shall  be 
made  from  the  appropriations  made  by  sec- 
tion 1304  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
the  payment  of  judgements,  and  that  the 
agency  shall  reimburse  that  account  out  of 
agency  funds  available  for  the  protested  pro- 
curement. 

These  provisions  of  section  205  are  in- 
tended to  address  the  "fedmail"  situation 
where  agencies  may  settle  protests  without 
correcting  any  defects  in  the  procurement. 
By  requiring  publication  of  settlements  in- 
volving the  direct  or  indirect  expenditures  of 
appropriated  funds,  and  justification  by 
agencies,  the  Committee  believes  that 
"Fedmail"  will  be  eliminated. 

Section  8  amends  paragraph  (n(9)(A)  of  the 
Brooks  Act  to  clarify  the  definition  of  the 
term  "protest".  Such  term  includes  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  termination  or  cancellation  of  a 
contract  to  the  extent  that  such  termination 
or  cancellation  was  based  in  whole  or  in  part 
upon  actual  or  alleged  improprieties  con- 
cerning the  award  of  the  contract. 

Subsection  8(b)  amends  paragraph  (rx9)(B) 
of  the  Brooks  Act  to  clarify  the  term  "Inter- 
ested party."  The  amendment  deletes  the  re- 
quirement that  a  party  have  a  "direct  eco- 
nomic interest"  in  order  to  qualify  as  an  "in- 
terested party"  and  substitutes  a  purposely 
less  restrictive  requirement  that  the  party 
have  an  "economic  interest"  to  so  qualify. 
The  amendment  further  provides  the  Board 
with  the  discretion  to  determine  whether  a 
party  has  the  requisite  "economic  interest" 
by  taking  into  consideration  the  action 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  protest  and  the 
relief  which  the  Board  is  apt  to  order  if  the 
protest  is  successful.  For  purposes  of  protest- 
ing an  award  or  proposed  award  of  a  con- 
tract, the  amendment  further  provides  that 
an  "interested  party"  must  have  been  an  ac- 
tual bidder  or  offeror  for  that  procurement. 
This  particular  provision  is  intended  to  dis- 
allow subcontractor  protests  of  awards  or 
proposed  awards. 

The  definition  of  "interested  party."  how- 
ever, for  purposes  of  objecting  to  a  solicita- 
tion as  being  unduly  restrictive,  is  intended 
to  allow  for  protests  by  prospective  sub- 
contractors or  suppliers  with  the  requisite 
"economic  interest"  as  determined  by  the 
Board.  Jurisdiction  over  such  subcontractor 
protests,  however,  will  expire  after  3  years. 
At  that  time,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
will  study  and  report  to  Congress  the  Board's 
experience  in  administering  such  protests. 

Subsection  8(c)  amends  paragraph  (f)(9)(B) 
of  the  Brooks  Act  to  add  a  new  subparagraph 
(c)    which    defines    the    term    "prevailing 


party."  This  amendment  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  award  of  protest  costs  to  an  ap- 
propriate party,  even  if  not  a  protestor,  such 
as  an  intervenor  on  the  side  of  the  agency  in 
a  "reverse  protest,"  where  that  party  can  be 
determined  to  have  succeeded  in  demonstrat- 
ing a  violation  of  statute,  regulation  or  dele- 
gation of  procurement  authority. 

Section  9  amends  the  Brooks  Act  to  add  a 
new  subsection  (h)  to  implement  a  procedure 
requiring  GSA  to  collect  and  compile  data 
regarding  agency  procurements  under  the 
Brooks  Act.  A  corresponding  requirement  on 
the  part  of  agencies  to  provide  such  data  to 
GSA  is  also  imposed.  An  exemption  is  in- 
cluded for  propriety  information  such  as 
teaming  agreements.  Additionally,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  given  discretionary  authority 
to  suspend  agency  delegations  of  procure- 
ment authority  for  failure  to  report  the  re- 
quired information. 

Section  10  adds  a  new  section  to  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  detailed  post-award  debrieflngs  in 
procurements.  Under  the  new  section,  an 
agency,  at  the  request  of  any  offeror,  would 
be  required  to  provide  a  debriefing  at  which 
certain  minimum  information  as  outlined  in 
regulation  would  be  provided.  The  section 
specifically  prohibits  the  disclosure  in  a  de- 
briefing of  information  not  subject  to  disclo- 
sure under  section  552  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  such  as  trade  secrets  and 
priveleged  and  confidential  information. 

Section  10  provides  that  a  request  for  a  de- 
briefing under  the  section  must  be  made 
within  10  days  after  the  contract  award,  in 
which  case  the  debrlenng  must  take  place 
within  10  days  after  the  request.  Where  a 
timely  request  for  a  debriefing  is  made,  the 
time  period  for  a  protesting  party  to  obtain 
suspension  of  performance  of  the  contract 
will  commence  with  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
briefing. This  new  section  will  be  effective 
270  days  after  enactment  of  the  Act. 

The  goal  of  this  section  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  procurement  protests  filed  to  ob- 
tain a  reason  for  rejection  of  a  bid  or  offer. 
The  intent  is  to  provide  vendors  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  meaningful  information  re- 
garding the  evaluation  of  their  bids  or  pro- 
posals. 

SEcnoN-BY-SEcnoN  Analysis  of  S.  556 
Section  1  amends  Section  3554  of  Title  31 
United  States  Code  by  adding  language  re- 
quiring agencies  to  report  to  the  Comptroller 
General  when  they  have  not  fully  imple- 
mented his  recommendations  in  procure- 
ment protests.  Further,  language  existing  in 
subsection  (c)(1)  that  permits  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  to  declare  an  appropriate  inter- 
ested party  entitled  to  protests  costs  is 
amended  to  permit  the  Comptroller  General 
to  recommend  payment  of  such  costs  to  an 
appropriate  interested  party.  Language  ex- 
isting in  subsection  (c)(2)  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  when  the  Comptroller  General 
makes  such  a  recommendation,  the  federal 
agency  involved  must:  (1)  pay  the  amount 
out  of  funds  appropriated  by  31  U.S.C.  1304 
and  reimburse  that  appropriation  out  of 
funds  available  or  by  obtaining  additional 
appropriations  for  that  purpose;  or  (2)  report 
to  the  Comptroller  General  why  it  will  not 
follow  the  Comptroller  General's  rec- 
ommendation. 

Language  is  added  to  subsection  (c)  to  pro- 
vide that  the  agency  Involved  and  the  party 
which  the  Comptroller  General  rec- 
ommended entitled  to  costs  must  attempt  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  amount  of  costs  to 
be  paid.  If  they  cannot  reach  such  an  agree- 
ment, the  party  may  request.  In  addition. 


subsection  (e)  is  amended  to  provide  that  the 
Comptroller  General  report  to  appropriate 
oversight  and  appropriations  Committees  of 
Congress  cases  where  agencies  fall  to  fully 
Implement  the  Comptroller  General's  rec- 
ommendations. Such  a  report  shall  review 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  failure  to 
implement  the  Comptroller  General's  rec- 
ommendations and  a  recommendation  for 
other  action  that  may  be  necessary  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  process  or  correct  inequity.  A  summary 
report  of  instances  where  agencies  failed  to 
fully  implement  Comptroller  General  rec- 
ommendations must  be  transmitted  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  Congress  by  January 
31.  of  each  year. 

The  bill  also  ratifies  all  amounts  to  which 
an  interested  party  has  been  declared  enti- 
tled by  the  Comptroller  General  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  3554  as  in  effect  immediately  before 
the  enactment  of  this  bill.  Such  amounts 
will  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  made  by 
section  1304  of  Title  31  U.S.C.  and  the  agen- 
cy shall  reimburse  that  appropriation  out  of 
available  funds  or  by  obtaining  additional 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

The  bill  shall  take  effect  45  days  after  its 
enactment  into  law.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Protest  Clarification 
Act  of  1993.  I  commend  my  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  for  offering 
this  bill.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  bill  makes  a 
number  of  important  improvements  to 
the  present  system  of  bid  protests,  I 
want  to  briefly  discuss  only  one  section 
that  addresses  the  issue  of  settlement 
agreements. 

In  1989,  I  had  heard  of  some  agencies 
settling  bid  protests  by  paying  the  los- 
ing bidders  sizable  sums  of  money.  In 
fact,  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported that  the  Bureau  of  Census  set- 
tled a  bid  protest  on  a  computer  pro- 
curement by  paying  three  bidders  $1.1 
million  primarily  because  the  Census 
Bureau  did  not  want  to  waste  time 
fighting  with  the  bidders. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  abuse 
should  not  be  permitted  to  happen  at 
all.  While  losing  bidders  should  have 
the  right  to  ensure  that  they  were  not 
unfairly  denied  a  Federal  contract, 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  recoup 
some  of  their  bidding  costs  by  threat- 
ening a  Federal  agency  with  a  bid  pro- 
test. Unfortunately,  this  is  what  is 
happening  and  no  one  knows  about  it. 

The  GAO,  in  a  report  in  response  to 
my  request,  recommended  sunlight 
over  these  bid  settlement  agreements. 
With  disclosure  of  the  settlement 
agreements,  agencies  will  not  simply 
give  in  to  a  protester  in  the  interest  of 
expediency.  Furthermore,  the  GAO  also 
recommended  that  settlement  costs  be 
paid  out  of  the  agency's  own  appropria- 
tions and  not  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's judgment  fund.  This  change 
would  give  the  agency  less  of  an  incen- 
tive to  simply  settle  a  protest  if  the 
agency  itself  would  be  picking  up  the 
cost. 

I  am  pleased  that  these  two  ideas  are 
incorporated  into  this  bill.  In  my  opin- 


ion, these  two  changes  are  long  over- 
due.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiDEN,     Mr.     Thurmond,     Ms. 
Moseley-Braun,        and        Mr. 
DeConcini): 
S.     557.     A     bill     to     combat     tele- 
marketing fraud;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
scams,  senior  citizens  against  marketing 

scams  act  of  1993 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  FBI  announced  the  results  of 
an  unprecedented  undercover  inves- 
tigation into  telemarketing  fraud 
which  began  more  than  2  years  ago  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT.  Unfortunately,  the 
trusting  people  of  my  home  State  have 
been  favorite  targets  of  scam  artists. 

Fortunately,  law  enforcement  has 
acted  appropriately  and  vigorously 
pursued  this  matter.  Fifty-six  people 
and  seven  companies  in  Utah  were  in- 
dicted. Several  hundred  arrests  were 
made  nationally  in  an  operation  en- 
compassing 18  FBI  field  offices.  The 
FBI  is  to  be  commended.  Still,  more 
can  and  should  be  done. 

Many  Americans,  but  particularly 
our  seniors,  have  been  victimized  by 
sleazy  telemarketers.  A  Salt  Lake  City 
FBI  agent  reported  that  an  elderly 
woman  was  bilked  out  of  her  last  $500. 
She  had  been  too  embarrassed  to  ask 
for  help.  Without  money  she  spent  the 
last  days  of  her  life  eating  dog  food. 

Unbelievably,  some  of  these  seniors 
get  scammed  more  than  once,  losing 
into  the  thousands  of  dollars.  One  gen- 
tleman I  know  was  inundated  with 
false  sweepstakes  entries.  His  name 
had  been  sold  to  illicit  firms  as  far 
away  as  Nigeria,  New  Zealand,  and 
Germany. 

Typically,  the  victim  is  promised  a 
prize  ranging  from  a  Cadillac  to  dia- 
mond and  sapphire  jewelry.  But  before 
the  prize  is  awarded,  the  victim  must 
often  buy  hundreds  of  dollars  of  prod- 
ucts— such  as  cleaning  supplies  or  cos- 
metics— priced  at  highly  inflated  costs. 
One  Utahn  spent  $500  on  vitamins  to  re- 
ceive this  tennis  bracelet,  which  a  Las 
Vegas  firm  represented  to  be  a  "10- 
karat  weight  sapphire  and  diamond" 
bracelet  set  in  gold.  In  fact,  the  brace- 
let does  not  have  any  diamonds — these 
are  cubic  zirconia — and  cheap 
gemstones  in  a  gold-plated  setting  that 
the  telemarketer  could  have  purchased 
wholesale  for  about  $30-$60. 

As  the  chart  behind  me  amply  shows, 
the  FBI  found  that  these  operations 
target  the  elderly  34  percent  of  the 
time. 

While  most  of  the  telemarketing  in- 
dustry is  legitimate,  a  growing  number 
of  illicit  outfits  are  operating  nation- 
wide. The  victims  of  telemarketing 
fraud  include  banks,  credit  card  com- 
panies, businesses,  and,  of  course,  le- 
gitimate telemarketing  companies 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  Senator  Biden,  chairman  of 


the  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
THURMOND,  Senator  Moseley-Braun, 
and  Senator  DeConcini  in  introducing 
this  comprehensive  legislation. 

Today,  I  am  proposing  a  three-step 
program  to  help  rid  our  society  of 
these  heartless  criminals  as  well  as  to 
help  increase  public  awareness  of  their 
scams. 

First,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  with 
Senator  Biden,  called  SCAMS,  the  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Against  Marketing  Scams 
Act  of  1993,  authorizes  additional  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  resources  to  com- 
bat telemarketing  fraud.  SCAMS  also 
creates  a  new  Federal  statute  criminal- 
izing telemarketing  fraud,  and  it  en- 
hances penalties  for  these  crooked  acts 
when  senior  citizens  are  the  princitjal 
victims.  The  bill  also  establishes  a  na- 
tional telemarketing  fraud  hotline, 
creates  a  reward  program  for  tips  lead- 
ing to  convictions  of  telemarketing 
crooks,  and  provides  for  public  preven- 
tion and  awareness  initiatives  for  sen- 
ior citizens. 

Second,  in  addition  to  the  SCAMS 
legislation,  I  will  shortly  establish  a 
Utah  hotline  in  my  office  to  provide  re- 
corded information  about  where  to  re- 
port concerns  or  complaints  regarding 
suspected  telemarketing  fraud. 

I  anticipate  holding  hearings  on  this 
subject  and  in  Utah  my  office  will 
sponsor  workshops  which  will  detail  for 
our  citizens,  including  our  seniors,  how 
to  avoid  being  victims  of  fraudulent 
telemarketing  schemes. 

The  FBI  estimates  annual  losses  to 
the  public  from  illicit  telemarketing 
operations  to  be  in  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars. A  Lou  Harris  survey  indicates 
over  5  million  Americans  have  made 
telephone  purchases  they  felt  were 
based  on  false  representations.  And,  of 
those  cheated  out  of  their  money,  less 
than  a  third  reported  the  matter  to  au- 
thorities. 

Continued  law  enforcement  and 
greater  public  education  can  bring 
about  an  end  to  these  scams.  Passage 
of  this  Hatch-Biden  bill,  SCAMS,  will 
help  accomplish  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  SCAMS  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  As  well,  I  request 
that  copies  of  a  section-by-section 
analysis  and  a  FBI  congressional  re- 
port be  printed  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  557 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Senior  Citi- 
zens Against  Marketing  Scams  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION. 

The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings 
and  declaration: 

(1)  Unprecedented  Federal  law  enforcement 
investigations  have  uncovered  a  national 
network  of  illicit  telemarketing  operations. 
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(2)  Most  of  the  telemarketing  industry  is 
legitimate,  employing  over  3.000.000  people 
through  direct  and  indirect  means. 

(3)  Illicit  telemarketers,  however,  are  am 
increasing  problem  which  victimizes  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  in  disproportionate 
numbers. 

(4)  Interstate  telemarketing  fraud  has  be- 
come a  problem  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
not  sufficient  to  ensure  that  there  is  ade- 
quate investigation  of.  and  protection  from, 
such  fraud. 

(5)  Telemarketing  differs  from  other  sales 
activities  in  that  it  can  be  carried  out  by 
sellers  across  State  lines  without  direct  con- 
tact. Telemarketers  can  also  be  very  mobile, 
easily  moving  from  State  to  State. 

(6)  It  is  estimated  that  victims  lose  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  as  a  result  of  telemarketing 
fraud. 

(7)  Consequently.  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  that  will — 

(A)  enhance  Federal  law  enforcement  re- 
sources; 

(B)  ensure  adequate  punishment  for  tele- 
marketing fraud:  and 

(C)  educate  the  public. 

SEC.   S.   ENHANCED   PENALTIES   FOR   TELEMAR- 
KETING FRAUD. 

(a)  Offense.— Part  I  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  chapter  113A  as  chap- 
ter 113B:  and 

(2»  by  Inserting  after  chapter  113  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  113A— TELEMARKETING  FRAUD 

"Sec. 

"2325.  Definition. 

"2326.  Enhanced  penalties. 

"2327   Restitution. 

'i  2325.  Deflnitioii 

"In  this  chapter,  "telemarketing" — 
■"(1)  means  a  plan,  program,  promotion,  or 
campaign  that  is  conducted  to  induce — 
"■(A)  purchases  of  goods  or  services:  or 
"•(B)  participation  in  a  contest  or  sweep- 
stakes. 

by  use  of  1  or  more  interstate  telephone  calls 
initiated  either  by  a  person  who  is  conduct- 
ing the  plan,  program,  promotion,  or  cam- 
paign or  by  a  prospective  purchaser  or  con- 
test or  sweepstakes  participant:  but 

■"(2)  does  not  include  the  solicitation  of 
sales  through  the  mailing  of  a  catalog  that— 

"'(A)  contains  a  written  description  or  il- 
lustration of  the  goods  or  services  offered  for 
sale: 

"(B)  includes  the  business  address  of  the 
seller: 

"(C)  includes  multiple  pages  of  written  ma- 
terial or  illustration:  and 

"(D)  has  been  issued  not  less  frequently 
than  once  a  year. 

if  the  person  making  the  solicitation  does 
not  solicit  customers  by  telephone  but  only 
receives  calls  initiated  by  customers  in  re- 
sponse to  the  catalog  and  during  those  calls 
take  orders  without  further  solicitation. 
**}  2328.  Enhanced  penalties 

"An  offender  that  is  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense under  1028.  1029.  1341.  1342.  1343.  or  1344 
in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  tele- 
marketing— 

■•(1)  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  5 
years  in  addition  to  any  term  of  imprison- 
ment imposed  under  any  of  those  sections, 
respectively:  and 

"•(2)  in  the  case  of  an  offense  under  any  of 
those  sections  that — 

'"(A)  victimized  a  significant  number  of 
persons  over  the  age  of  55;  or 


'"(B)  targeted  persons  over  the  age  of  55. 
may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  of  10  years  in 
addition  to  any  term  of  imprisonment  im- 
posed under  any  of  those  sections,  respec- 
tively. 
"{2327.  Reatitution 

■"In  sentencing  an  offender  under  section 
2326.  the  court  shall  order  the  offender  to  pay 
restitution  to  any  victims  and  may  order  the 
offender  to  pay  restitution  to  others  who 
sustained  losses  as  a  result  of  the  offender's 
fraudulent  activity.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— 

(1)  Part  analysis.— The  part  analysis  for 
part  I  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  113A  and  Inserting  the  following: 

"113A.  Telemarketing  fraud   2325 

""113B.  Terrorism 2331  ". 

(2)  Chapter  ii3B.— The  chapter  heading  for 
chapter  113B  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)(1),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  nSB— TERRORISM". 
SEC.  4.  FORFEITURE  OF  FRAUD  PROCEEDS. 

Section  982(a)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  Court,  in  sentencing  an  offender 
under  section  2326.  shall  order  that  the  of- 
fender forfeit  to  the  United  States  any  real 
or  personal  property  constituting  or  derived 
from  proceeds  that  the  offender  obtained  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  as  a  result  of  the  of- 
fense.". 

SEC.     5.     INCREASED     PENALTIES     FOR     FRAUD 
AGAINST  OLDER  VfCTIMS. 

(a)  Review.— The  United  States  Sentencing 
Commission  shall  review  and,  if  necessary, 
amend  the  sentencing  guidelines  to  ensure 
that  victim  related  adjustments  for  fraud  of- 
fenses against  older  victims  over  the  age  of 
55  are  adequate. 

(b)  Report— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  shall  report  to  Congress 
the  result  of  its  review  under  subsection  (a). 
SEC.  6.   REWARDS   FOR   INFOR.MATION   LFADINC 

TO  PROSECUTION  A.'VD  CONVICTION. 

Section  3059  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

•■(c)(1)  In  special  circumstances  and  In  the 
Attorney  General's  sole  discretion,  the  At- 
torney General  may  make  a  payment  of  up 
to  SIO.OOO  to  a  person  who  furnishes  informa- 
tion unknown  to  the  Government  relating  to 
a  possible  prosecution  under  section  2325 
which  results  in  a  conviction. 

■■(2)  A  person  is  not  eligible  for  a  payment 
under  paragraph  (1)  if— 

■■(A)  the  person  is  a  current  or  former  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  a  Federal.  State,  or  local 
government  agency  or  instrumentality  who 
furnishes  information  discovered  or  gathered 
in  the  course  of  government  employment: 

""(B)  the  person  knowingly  participated  in 
the  offense: 

"(C)  the  information  furnished  by  the  per- 
son consists  of  an  allegation  or  transaction 
that  has  been  disclosed  to  the  public— 

"(i)  in  a  criminal,  civil,  or  administrative 
proceeding; 

■■(ii)  in  a  congressional,  administrative,  or 
General  Accounting  Office  report,  hearing, 
audit,  or  investigation:  or 

■■(iii)  by  the  news  media,  unless  the  person 
is  the  original  source  of  the  information:  or 

■■(D)  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  it  appears  that  a  person  whose 
illegal  activities  are  being  prosecuted  or  in- 
vestigated could  benefit  from  the  award. 

■■(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph 
(2)(C)(iii),  the  term   original  source"  means  a 


person  who  has  direct  and  independent 
knowledge  of  the  information  that  is  fur- 
nished and  has  voluntarily  provided  the  in- 
formation to  the  Government  prior  to  disclo- 
sure by  the  news  media. 

""(4)  Neither  the  failure  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  authorize  a  payment  under  para- 
graph (1)  nor  the  amount  authorized  shall  be 
subject  to  judicial  review". 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1994  for  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act — 

(1)  $10,000,000  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation to  hire,  equip,  and  train  no  fewer 
than  100  special  agents  and  support  staff  to 
investigate  telemarketing  fraud  cases: 

(2)  $3,500,000  to  hire,  equip,  and  train  no 
fewer  than  30  Department  of  Justice  attor- 
neys, assistant  United  States  Attorneys,  and 
support  staff  to  prosecute  telemarketing 
fraud  cases:  and 

(3)  $10,000,000  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  conduct,  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  senior 
citizen  advocacy  organizations.  public 
awareness  and  prevention  initiatives  for  sen- 
ior citizens,  such  as  seminars  and  training. 
SEC.    8.    BROADENING    APPUCATION    OF    MAIL 

FRAUD  STATUTE. 

Section  1341  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ""or  deposits  or  causes  to  be 
deposited  any  matter  or  thing  whatever  to 
be  sent  or  delivered  by  any  private  or  com- 
mercial interstate  carrier."  after  "Postal 
Service.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ""or  such  carrier"  after 
"causes  to  be  delivered  by  mail". 

SEC.  9.  FRAUD  AND  RELATED  ACTIVnT  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  ACCESS  DEVICES. 

Section  1029  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "or  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3);  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

""(5)  knowingly  and  with  intent  to  defraud 
effects  transactions,  with  1  or  more  access 
devices  issued  to  another  person  or  persons, 
to  receive  payment  or  any  other  thing  of 
value  during  any  1-year  period  the  aggregate 
value  of  which  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
$1,000; 

"(6)  without  the  authorization  of  the  issuer 
of  the  access  device,  knowingly  and  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  solicits  a  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of— 

■■(A)  offering  an  access  device:  or 

■•(B)  selling  information  regarding  or  an 
application  to  obtain  an  access  device;  or 

•■(7)  without  the  authorization  of  the  credit 
card  system  member  or  its  agent,  knowingly 
and  with  intent  to  defraud  causes  or  ar- 
ranges for  another  person  to  present  to  the 
member  or  its  agent,  for  payment.  1  or  more 
evidences  or  records  of  transactions  made  by 
an  access  device:^': 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  striking  ••(a)(2)  or 
(a)(3)"  and  inserting  "(a)  (2),  (3).  (5).  (6).  or 
(7)";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  striking  'and  "  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  ";  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

■■(7)  the  term  ■credit  card  system  member' 
means  a  financial  institution  or  other  entity 
that  is  a  member  of  a  credit  card  system,  in- 
cluding an  entity,  whether  affiliated  with  or 
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identical  to  the  credit  card  issuer,  that  is  the 
sole  member  of  a  credit  (jard  system.". 

SEC.  10.  INFORMA'nON  NETWORK. 

(a)  Hotline.— The  Attorney  General  shall 
establish  a  national  toll-free  hotline  for  the 
purpose  of— 

(1)  providing  general  Information  on  tele- 
marketing fraud  to  interested  persons;  and 

(2)  gathering  information  related  to  pos- 
sible violations  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Action  on  Information  Gathered.— 
The  Attorney  General  shall  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
ensure  that  information  gathered  through 
the  hotline  shall  be  acted  on  in  an  appro- 
priate manner. 

Section-by-Section   Analysis  of  SCAMS— 

Law  Enforcement  Enhancement  to  Com- 
bat Telemarketing  Fraud 

Section  3  creates  a  new  federal  statute, 
criminalizing  telemarketing  fraud,  under  a 
new  chapter  113A  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Subsection  2325  defines  telemarketing  as  a 
program  to  induce  purchases  of  goods  or 
services  or  participation  in  a  contest  or 
sweepstakes  by  means  of  telephone  contacts. 
More  than  one  interstate  telephone  call 
must  be  made.  Most  catalogue  order  busi- 
nesses are  exempted,  where  the  telephone 
contact  is  made  by  the  consumer  in  response 
to  the  catalogue  and  there  is  no  further  so- 
licitation. A  crime  of  telemarketing  fraud  is 
committed  if  a  telemarketing  enterprise  vio- 
lates federal  mail,  wire  or  bank  fraud  laws  or 
commits  fraud  in  connection  with  identifica- 
tion documents  or  access  devices  as  defined 
by  federal  fraud  laws.  Penalties  for  tele- 
marketing fraud  include  fines  as  provided  in 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  of  up  to 
$250,000  per  individual  or  imprisonment 
under  section  2326.  or  both. 

Subsection  2326  provides  for  an  additional 
term  of  imprisonment  of  up  to  five  years  for 
most  frauds  committed  by  telemarketers  or 
an  additional  ten  years  if  the  telemarketing 
scam  was  targeted  at  victims  over  55  years  of 
age. 

Subsection  2327  requires  that  restitution 
be  paid  to  the  victims  of  telemarketing  fraud 
and  provides  that  restitution  may  be  ordered 
for  others  who  sustained  losses  from  such 
fraudulent  activity. 

Section  4  adds  a  new  criminal  forfeiture 
provision  to  section  982(a)  of  title  18.  which 
provides  that  persons  convicted  of  tele- 
marketing fraud  forfeit  real  or  personal 
property  gained  by  the  telemarketing 
crimes. 

Section  5  orders  the  United  States  Sen- 
tencing Commission  to  consider  increasing 
penalties  under  the  sentencing  guidelines  for 
fraud  committed  against  older  Americans, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  within  six  months 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Section  6  amends  Title  18  to  provide  for  re- 
wards of  up  to  $10,000  to  persons  who  give  in- 
formation leading  to  a  prosecution  and  con- 
viction under  this  Act. 

Section  7  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
resources  to  combat  telemarketing  fraud,  in- 
cluding $10  million  for  additional  FBI  inves- 
tigators and  support  staff,  $3.5  million  for 
additional  federal  prosecutors,  and  $10  mil- 
lion for  public  awareness  and  prevention  ini- 
tiatives. 

Section  8  broadens  the  application  of  the 
federal  mail  fraud  statute,  section  1341  of 
Title  18,  to  include  private  or  commercial 
carriers  in  addition  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Service. 

Section  9  broadens  the  scope  of  what  con- 
stitutes federal  fraud  in  connection  with  ac- 


cess devices  under  section  1029  of  Title  18,  to 
cover  arrangements  and  transactions  often 
used  by  fraudulent  telemarketing  enter- 
prises and  to  provide  greater  safeguards 
through  banks  and  credit  card  systems 
against  this  type  of  fraud. 

Section  10  creates  a  toll-free  hotline  for  in- 
quiries made  to  Federal  agencies  about  tele- 
marketing and  makes  relevant  information 
available  to  the  public. 

QPERA-nON  DiSCONNECrr 

prologue 

According  to  a  recent  independently  con- 
ducted survey,  approximately  92%  of  Ameri- 
cans have  received  postcards  in  the  mail  in- 
forming them  they  were  winners  of  a  con- 
test. Over  53.6  million  Americans  have  re- 
sponded to  such  mailings.  While  many  of 
these  mailings  were  the  result  of  legitimate 
offerings,  many  were  invitations  to  fraud — 
the  first  step  of  elaborate  fraudulent  tele- 
marketing schemes. 

The  FBI  has  aggressively  pursued  inves- 
tigations of  illegal  telemarketers  for  many 
years  through  traditional  investigative  tech- 
niques. Beginning  in  1990,  initial  steps  were 
taken  to  implement  an  aggressive  strategy 
to  more  effectively  combat  this  burgeoning 
crime  problem. 

Operation  Disconnect  is  a  result  of  that  ag- 
gressive approach.  Operation  Disconnect  is  a 
national  Investigative  effort,  unilaterally 
conducted  by  the  FBI,  which  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant investigative  initiative,  directed  to- 
ward illegal  telemarketing,  ever  undertaken 
by  the  FBI  or  Federal  law  enforcement.  The 
identification,  arrest,  and  successful  pros- 
ecution of  Operation  Disconnect  subjects 
will  significantly  disrupt  the  illegitimate 
telemarketer's  operations.  It  will  no  longer 
be  business  as  usual. 

INTRODUCmON 

Telemarketing  has  been  accepted  way  of 
conducting  business  since  the  early  1930's. 
With  the  emergence  of  advanced  tele- 
communications to  include  speed  dialing, 
facsimile  machines,  automatic  dialing  equip- 
ment and  home  computers,  along  with  the 
advent  of  modem  conveniences  such  as  cred- 
it cards,  electronic  banking,  and  T.V's,  tele- 
marketing, both  legal  and  illegal,  has  flour- 
ished. 

The  telemarketing  industry  employs  over 
3.4  million  people  nationwide  through  direct 
and  indirect  means.  Industry  estimates  place 
consumer  spending  in  the  telemarketing 
arena  at  over  $400  billion  annually.  Industry 
experts  expect  the  use  of  telemarketing  and 
the  related  electronic  methods  of  commu- 
nication to  continue  throughout  the  1990's 
and  beyond. 

New  technologies  have  provided  a  number 
of  choices  to  the  American  consumer  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  the  illegal  tele- 
marketer additional  vehicles  for  cheating 
those  same  consumers.  Visa  and  MasterCard 
estimate  that  its  member  institutions  lose  in 
excess  of  $300  million  per  year  as  a  result  of 
telemarketing  fraud  involving  payment  by 
credit  card.  This  figure  does  not  include  the 
costs  associated  with  the  investigation  of 
consumer  complaints  and  processing  adjust- 
ments to  the  cardholders  account,  both  of 
which  can  be  the  result  of  telemarketing 
fraud.  Victims  of  this  crime  are  not  only  the 
individual  consumer,  credit  card  companies, 
and  financial  institutions,  but  the  long  dis- 
tance telephone  carriers,  landlords,  courier 
services,  and  many  others  as  well.  Annual 
losses  to  these  organizations  are  estimated 
to  be  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

The  typical  illegal  telemarketer  operates 
by  exploiting  the  trust  of  individuals  who 


are  presented  with  a  deal  that  is  "too  good 
to  be  true."  These  "too  good  to  be  true"  of- 
fers include  exciting  trips,  expensive  jewelry, 
household  products,  expensive  land  or  finan- 
cial investments.  In  reality,  the  deal  is  in 
fact  ""too  good  to  be  true."  Many  times  the 
items  ordered  or  promised  are  never  deliv- 
ered and  the  merchandise  is  not  of  the  value 
stated  in  the  original  offer.  Many  illegal 
telemarketing  operations  remain  in  one 
place  only  long  enough  to  make  contact  with 
the  consumer,  place  enough  orders  to  justify 
the  operation,  collect  the  monies  made  from 
those  sales,  and  then  move  on  to  another  lo- 
cation. The  mobility  of  the  operations  as 
well  as  the  deceptive  methods  used,  allow 
the  illegal  telemarketer  to  elude  law  en- 
forcement and  prosecution.  In  addition,  tele- 
marketing is  a  highly  under-reported  crime. 
An  innovative  approach  was  clearly  needed 
to  identify  and  investigate  these  crimes. 

Operation  Disconnect  is  the  codename  for 
a  nationwide  FBI  effort  to  counter  the  grow- 
ing number  of  illegal  telemarketing  oper- 
ations. The  arrest  and  presecution  of  individ- 
ual identified  through  this  investigation,  as 
well  as  the  intelligence  gathered  about  their 
schemes,  will  assist  law  enforcement  for 
years  to  come. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  LOU  HARRIS  SURVEY 

In  April  and  May.  1992.  a  telephone  based 
survey  was  conducted  by  Louis  Harris  and 
Associates,  Inc..  630  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
NY,  10111,  (212)  698-9600,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League  and  the  Reference 
Point  Foundation.  The  survey  was  based  on 
a  cross  section  of  1.255  American  adults,  aged 
18  and  over,  residing  in  the  U.S.  It  was  con- 
ducted in  the  evening  hours  by  telephone. 
Some  of  the  highlights  of  this  survey  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  92%  of  Americans  have  at  one  time  or 
another  received  a  |X)stcard  or  letter  in  the 
mail  informing  them  they  were  a  definite 
winner  of  a  free  prize.  Those  who  have  re- 
sponded to  such  mailingrs  amounted  to  near- 
ly 29%  of  all  American  adults,  or  over  53.6 
million  people. 

(2)  Two-thirds  (66%)  of  the  American  public 
believe  the  elderly  are  most  likely  to  be  tar- 
geted as  potential  victims  of  fraucl. 

(3)  Less  than  one-third  (31%)  of  those  who 
have  been  cheated  out  of  their  monies  re- 
ported the  matter  to  authorities.  One-third 
(32%)  of  those  who  did  report  it.  contacted 
their  local  Better  Business  Bureau. 

(4)  In  the  past  2  years.  3%  of  American 
adults  (5:5  million)  have  made  telephone  pur- 
chases which  they  now  feel  were  based  uixin 
false  representations. 

(5)  one  in  three  (34%)  American  adults  have 
been  contacted  by  telephone  about  purchas- 
ing a  financial  investment.  Over  90%  of  those 
contacted  did  not  know  the  Individual  or 
firm  who  contacted  them. 

(6)  Over  one  in  six  Americans  (17%)  find  it 
very  difficult  or  somewhat  difficult  to  resist 
a  telephone  solicitation. 

THE  TELEMARKETING  CRIME  PROBLEM 

Mr.  Jon  T.  Hamilton.  President-elect  of 
the  American  Telemarketing  Association,  in 
testimony  provided  before  a  Congressional 
Subcommittee,  defined  telemarketing  as: 

"Telemarketing  is  a  planned  professional 
telephone  use  to  advertise,  market,  or  pro- 
vide service  functions  to  both  consumers  and 
businesses.  Telemarketing  programs  can  be 
outbound  or  inbound  (as  in  800  number  call- 
ing). Professional  telemarketing  programs, 
like  other  marketing  disciplines,  have  clear 
goals;  are  targeted  to  specific  selected  audi- 
ences; and  are  closely  supervised." 

A  major  feature  of  telemarketing  is  that  it 
eliminates  geographic  and  physical  limita- 
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tlons  allowing  consumers  and  businesses  to 
access  markets  otherwise  unaccessible. 

According  to  the  October  1992  issue  of  the 
"The  Nilson  Report",  the  telephone  has  be- 
come the  credit  card  industry's  most  impor- 
tant marketing  medium  to  market  credit- 
cards.  Estimates  are  that  third-party  tele- 
marketers will  make  over  235  million  cus- 
tomer contacts  this  year.  It  is  exiiected  that 
this  marketing  technique  will  increase  in 
use  by  25%  over  the  next  two  years,  spurred 
by  its  success  in  the  past.  These  contacts  are 
made  for  a  variety  of  reasons  to  include  pro- 
motions, surveys  of  cardholder  satisfaction, 
or  reactivation  of  closed  accounts. 

In  general,  most  telemarketers  contact 
and  attract  customers  in  one  of  two  ways. 
The  first  method  involves  calling  the  cus- 
tomer directly,  either  through  a  cold  call 
(not  knowing  the  person  they  are  calling)  or 
through  the  purchase  of  a  lead  from  a  lead 
broker  who  provides  a  potential  customer's 
name  and  phone  number.  The  second  method 
of  contact  is  by  mail  or  through  advertising 
in  publications.  This  method  gives  the  tele- 
marketer a  clear  indication  of  the  cus- 
tomer's interest  and  curiosity  by  causing  the 
consumer  to  make  the  first  telephone  con- 
tact. 

Many  legitimate  businesses  and  organiza- 
tions utilize  multiple  telephone  solicitations 
and  mass  mailings  to  conduct  legitimate 
business.  However,  there  are  numerous  tele- 
marketing firms  that  defraud  the 
unsuspecting  consumer  through  fraudulent 
representations  and  promises.  The  distinc- 
tion between  legitimate  and  illegal  tele- 
marketing operations  is  critical  to  an  under- 
standing of  this  crime  problem  because  most 
fraud  schemes  are  designed  to  closely  resem- 
ble legitimate  business  transactions  in  order 
to  thwart  prosecutive  efforts.  The  term  tele- 
marketing is  a  term  that  applies  to  a  fre- 
quently used  legitimate  sales  technique  and 
this  technique  is  not  necessarily  criminal  in 
nature. 

For  purposes  of  this  briefing  material,  all 
references  made  to  telemarketing  firms  and 
telemarketers,  should  be  considered  illegal 
telemarketing  operations  unless  otherwise 
noted.  Operation  Disconnect  was  carefully 
designed  and  directed  to  penetrate  only  ille- 
gal telemarketing  operations.  Therefore,  the 
information  and  intelligence  gathered  as  a 
result  of  Operation  Disconnect  should  not  be 
considered  indicative  of  the  telemarketing 
industry  as  a  whole,  but  merely  representa- 
tive of  those  illegal  telemarketing  oper- 
ations identified  through  Operation  Dis- 
connect. 

The  FBI  has  identified  two  categories  of 
telemarketing  fraud  in  order  to  differentiate 
between  cases  with  small  losses  and  those 
with  larger  losses.  One  category  of  schemes 
involves  a  high  volume  of  victims  and  com- 
paratively low  loss  per  victim.  Examples 
would  include  fraudulent  sales  of  home  or  of- 
fice products,  travel  or  vacation  packages, 
water  purifiers,  and  vitamin  packages. 
Losses  in  this  category  are  generally  limited 
to  small  dollar  amounts  per  individual 
consumer  due  to  credit  limits,  credit  card  in- 
dustry approval  procedures,  and  money  order 
dollar  limits.  In  most  cases,  the  customer  is 
told  not  to  expect  delivery  of  an  item  for  at 
least  45  days.  These  types  of  illegal  oper- 
ations will  attempt  to  capitalize  on  current 
news  releases  or  social  issues  of  the  day.  For 
example,  if  the  water  in  a  particular  city  is 
determined  to  be  tainted,  water  purifiers 
will  become  the  sales  item  of  the  day. 

The  second  category  results  in  high  losses 
per  victim  and  a  comparatively  low  volume 
of  victims.  In  this  type  of  fraud,  consumers 
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generally  are  enticed  to  purchase  land. 
penny  stocks,  commodities,  precious  metals 
or  stones,  franchises,  oil  and  gas  leases,  and 
various  other  products  by  means  of  high 
pressure  telephone  sales.  The  payments  are 
typically  made  by  check  or  wire  transfer 
The  purchaser  is  usually  told  not  to  expect 
any  return  on  their  money  for  at  least  18  to 
24  months.  These  operations  are  usually 
staffed  by  experienced  salesmen  who  are 
more  aggressive  and  knowledgeable  about 
their  product  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
first  category  of  telemarketing  fraud. 

Telemarketers  will  sometimes  operate 
from  a  location  referred  to  as  a  "boiler 
room".  The  term  "boiler  room"  is  commonly 
used  to  describe  office  settings  involving 
high  pressure  sales  tactics,  numerous  phone 
lines,  a  sparsely  furnished  office,  all  of  which 
is  easily  and  quickly  shutdown  and  moved  to 
a  new  location.  The  term  originated  in  the 
past  when  telemarketers  would  acquire 
cheap  office  space,  sometimes  in  the  base- 
ment of  buildings,  that  was  typically  hot  and 
uncomfortable.  According  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce,  Consumer,  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs, the  terms  "telemarketing  fraud"  and 
"boiler  room  fraud"  cannot  be  used  inter- 
changeably. "Boiler  room"  operations  typi- 
cally use  telemarketing  as  their  means  to 
defraud,  while  telemarketers  may  or  may 
not  operate  from  a  "boiler  room"  setting. 

Telemarketers  prey  on  the  belief  of  most 
Americans  that  the  American  dream  can 
come  true.  They  offer  a  window  of  oppor- 
tunity that  seems  irresistible.  However,  this 
American  dream  can  soon  turn  into  a  night- 
mare. The  telemarketer  will  sometimes  con- 
tinue to  prey  on  victims  of  earlier  frauds. 
The  telemarketer  will  continue  to  contact 
these  individuals  over  and  over  again.  The 
consequences  can  be  devastating.  Individuals 
have  been  known  to  lose  their  homes,  mar- 
riage, and  their  life  savings,  all  in  pursuit  of 
the  telemarketer's  tantalizing  offer. 

Previously,  the  trend  for  Illegal  tele- 
marketers was  to  change  locations  and 
names  almost  on  a  monthly  basis.  This  was 
done  to  avoid  detection  and  avoid  arrest.  For 
the  most  part,  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Telemarketers  now  operate  in  a  number  of 
States  calling  or  soliciting  customers  in 
other  SUtes.  They  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  most  consumer  complaints  will  be 
made  to  local  law  enforcement  and  consumer 
agencies  which,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
regularly  and  systematically  share  this  type 
of  information. 

It  is  difficult  in  multi-state  operations  to 
identify  the  number  of  victims  and  the  scope 
of  the  fraud.  The  typical  owner/operator  of  a 
telemarketing  firm  uses  multiple  aliases, 
telephones,  mail  drops,  and  business  loca- 
tions. Their  method  of  solicitation,  product 
line,  and  other  recognizable  traits  can  be 
changed  overnight  in  order  to  thwart  law  en- 
forcement or  to  meet  new  consumer  de- 
mands. These  facts,  coupled  with  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  most  telemarketing  investiga- 
tions, the  mobility  of  the  subjects,  complex- 
ity of  the  schemes,  and  number  of  victims, 
all  contribute  to  make  this  type  of  fraud  one 
of  the  most  difficult  white-collar  crimes  for 
law  enforcement  to  Investigate  and  pros- 
ecute. 

Career  criminals  who  specialize  in  tele- 
marketing frauds,  typically  operate  In  warm 
climates.  Along  with  Southern  California 
cities  such  as  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego, 
other  favored  locations  include  Miami.  Flor- 
ida; Dallas,  Texas;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Phoenix.  Arizona;  and  Las  'Vegas,  Nevada. 

Many  of  a  telemarketer's  sales  are  by  cred- 
it   card.    Telemarketers    use    a    variety    of 


means  to  process  their  credit  card  receipts. 
One  method  provides  security  and  uses  the 
system  itself  to  evade  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts to  monitor  and  trace  the  telemarket- 
ers  activity.  This  method  is  accomplished 
through  "credit  card  laundering".  Credit 
card  laundering,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
factoring,  involves  deceiving  a  financial  in- 
stitution by  using  a  legitimate  merchant  ac- 
count and  "laundering"  the  telemarketers 
sales  receipts  through  that  account.  This 
method  conceals  the  fact  that  a  telemar- 
keter is  the  source  of  the  sale,  and  still  al- 
lows him  to  convert  his  credit  sales  into 
cash.  TTiese  laundering  activities  are  perpet- 
uated by  third-parties  acting  as  a  middle 
man  or  broker  in  the  transaction.  These  bro- 
kers persuade  legitimate,  usually  small  un- 
sophisticated business  merchants  to  allow 
their  accounts  to  be  used  by  the  telemar- 
keter. The  merchant  will  usually  be  paid  a 
small  percentage  of  the  credit  card  receipts 
processed  through  their  account.  This  meth- 
od circumvents  the  security  features  estab- 
lished In  the  credit  card  systems  and  finan- 
cial institutions.  When  the  chargebacks 
begin  arriving  at  the  merchant  bank,  the 
bank  will  contact  the  legitimate  account 
holder  and  seek  repayment  of  those  monies. 
The  telemarketer  will,  for  the  most  part, 
leave  the  merchant  with  responsibility  for 
repayment  of  the  debt.  The  huge  amount  of 
the  chargebacks  will  force  some  of  these 
merchants  to  seek  bankruptcy  protection, 
leaving  the  bank  to  absorb  the  fraudulently 
caused  loss. 

A  second  method  of  processing  credit  card 
receipts  Involves  more  risk.  The  telemar- 
keter will  open  his  own  merchant  account 
with  a  bank.  He  then  processes  the  credit 
card  receipts  through  that  account  without 
the  help  of  a  third  party.  This  method  would 
suffice  except  for  the  fact  that  within  60-90 
days,  chargebacks  will  begin  being  processed 
by  the  merchant  bank  when  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomers begin  complaining  to  their  issuing 
bank.  The  telemarketer  will  now  either  be 
required  to  make  good  on  the  chargebacks  at 
his  bank  or  move  to  another  location  prior 
to  the  chargebacks  appearing.  In  many 
cases,  chargebacks  reach  over  90%.  The  mer- 
chant bank  suffers  the  loss  when  it  becomes 
unable  to  collect  from  the  account  holder. 

The  sight  draft  is  another  method  used  to 
obtain  funds  from  the  consumer.  The  scheme 
begins  with  a  telephone  solicitation  during 
which  the  telemarketer  solicits  the  consum- 
er's checking  account  information.  A  sight 
draft  is  prepared  by  the  telemarketer,  in- 
cluding bank  micro-encoding.  The  telemar- 
keter deposits  the  sight  draft  to  the  banking 
system  for  collection.  The  banks  involved 
process  the  sight  draft  as  if  it  were  a  check. 
The  consumer's  bank  processes  the  draft 
against  the  consumer's  checking  account 
without  written  authorization  from  the  cus- 
tomer. At  this  point,  the  consumer's  bank  is 
exposed  to  potential  losses  if  the  consumer 
recognizes  his  money  was  withdrawn.  The 
fraudulent  telemarketer  transfers  or  with- 
draws his  collections  daily  to  prevent  "trac- 
ing" efforts  by  victim  banks. 

The  fraudulent  bank  draft  scenario  clearly 
exposes  the  banking  industry  to  potentially 
significant  losses.  This  scheme  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  banking  industry's  inability  to 
recognize  a  sight  draft  from  a  regular  check 
once  the  item  is  in  the  collection  system. 
This  situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  checks 
and  sight  drafts  are  processed  mechanically 
as  well  as  the  tremendous  volume  of  Individ- 
ual items  processed  dally  by  the  banking 
system. 

As  a  result  of  consumer  complaints,  hear- 
ings were  held  In  Congress  focusing  on  the 


telemarketing  fraud  crime  problem.  During 
November  1991.  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs,  re- 
leased a  report  entitled  "The  Scourge  of 
Telemarketing  Fraud:  What  Can  Be  Done 
Against  It?" 
The  purpose  of  the  report  was  to: 

(1)  educate  the  public  and  Congress  on  the 
nature,  extent,  methods  and  kinds  of  boiler 
room/telemarketing  fraud; 

(2)  examine  the  difficulties  in  investigating 
and  prosecuting  the  operators  of  these 
schemes; 

(3)  recommend  improvements  and  solu- 
tions for  Federal  law  enforcement  to  Imple- 
ment. 

The  report  was  compiled  from  numerous 
committee  sessions  in  which  representatives 
from  the  FBI.  United  States  Postal  Inspec- 
tion Service  (USPIS),  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTC),  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  (CFTC),  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (FDIC),  the  Council  of  Bet- 
ter Busine-ss  Bureaus  (BBB).  and  various 
prosecutors,  victims  and  others  including  co- 
operating convicted  boiler  room  operators 
testified.  The  committee  was  provided  with 
much  testimony  and  numerous  facts  to  sub- 
stantiate the  tremendous  impact  of  illegal 
telemarketing  upon  the  American  public. 
Based  upon  the  testimony,  the  Committee 
estimated  that  only  1  in  10.000  victims  of 
telemarketing  fraud  report  the  fraud  and 
that  the  national  telemarketing  fraud  prob- 
lem costs  consumers  between  S3-$40  billion 
dollars  per  year. 

In  revealing  testimony,  a  convicted  boiler 
room  operator  testified  as  follows: 

"We  targeted  the  wealthy  and  the  elderly 
in  our  fraud.  Retirees  were  easily  accessible 
by  phone,  usually  at  home  during  the  day, 
and  thus  easy  to  resell.  We  found  the  elderly 
intent  on  enlarging  their  nest  egg,  their  lim- 
ited income,  and  often  interested  in  generat- 
ing money  for  their  grandchildren.  Many 
were  former  businessmen  who  had  routinely 
committed  on  deals  over  the  phone  in  their 
previous  working  days." 

"The  elderly  are  vulnerable  because  their 
memory  is  poor,  they  rarely  memorialize 
phone  conversation  into  writing,  and  only 
occasionally  ask  for  written  guarantees  .  .  . 
Their  most  notable  weakness  is  that  once 
they  recognize  the  deceit,  they  are  often  too 
embarrassed  to  relay  the  events  to  their  off- 
spring, friends,  counsel,  and  law  enforce- 
ment." 

This  type  of  testimony  indicates  one  of  the 
telemarketer's  strategies  when  perpetrating 
these  crimes.  The  most  vulnerable  victims 
are  sought  and  when  found,  they  are  ex- 
ploited. This  statement  supports  one  of  the 
findings  of  the  Lou  Harris  survey  indicating 
that  most  Americans  feel  the  elderly  are  tar- 
geted as  potential  victims  of  fraud. 

OPERATION  DKSCONNECT  SCENARIO 

Operation  Disconnect  began  approximately 
two  years  ago.  It  was  developed  as  an  inno- 
vative and  unique  approach  to  address  Salt 
Lake  City's  identified  telemarketing  crime 
problem.  .Salt  Lake  City  FBI  Special  Agents 
conceived  and  initiated  an  undercover  oper- 
ation designed  to  allow  undercover  FBI 
Agents  to  engage  in  direct  conversation  with 
the  owners  and  operators  of  identified  illegal 
telemarketing  operations.  The  undercover 
scenario  proved  to  be  very  effective.  It 
proved  to  be  so  effective  that  similar  under- 
cover operations  were  initiated  in  a  number 
of  other  field  offices  around  the  country.  At 
its  conclusion  today.  Operation  Disconnect 
encompasses  a  total  of  18  FBI  field  offices. 
This  national,  criminal  investigative  effort, 
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unilaterally  conducted  by  the  FBI.  is  the 
most  significant  investigative  initiative  un- 
dertaken to  counter  illegal  telemarketing 
operations. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  undercover  sce- 
nario centered  around  undercover  FBI 
Agents  visiting  the  owners  of  illegal  tele- 
marketing operations  and  representing 
themselves  as  salesmen  of  a  company  which 
leased  a  "one-of-a-kind"  computerized  auto- 
matic dialing  system.  This  equipment  was 
advertised  by  the  undercover  Agents  as  a 
method  to  dramatically  reduce  the  tele- 
marketer's operating  costs  and  increase 
their  incoming  phone  calls,  thereby  generat- 
ing additional  profits  for  the  operation. 

The  undercover  scenario  continued  with 
the  undercover  Agents  designing  a  recorded 
sales  pitch  that  was  customized  for  that  par- 
ticular telemarketing  operation.  This  re- 
corded sales  pitch  would  be  installed  in  the 
computerized  dialing  equipment  and  used  to 
promote  the  telemarketer's  operation.  At  a 
prearranged  time,  the  undercover  Agents  ar- 
ranged for  a  test  of  this  customized  recorded 
sales  pitch  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  effec- 
tiveness. The  test  turns  out  to  be  quite  suc- 
cessful with  a  number  of  consumers  purchas- 
ing the  product.  Based  upon  the  success  of 
the  test,  the  owners  of  the  telemarketing  op- 
eration were  quite  naturally  impressed  and 
very  interested  in  having  the  system  in- 
stalled. The  telemarketers  were  unaware, 
however,  that  the  sales  pitch  was  never  re- 
duced to  a  recording  nor  was  the  dialing 
equipment  ever  activated.  The  return  phone 
calls  received  by  the  telemarketing  sales 
personnel  from  consumers  were  actually 
calls  from  other  FBI  Agents  posing  as  cus- 
tomers. The  lure  of  quick  illegal  profits 
proved  to  be  the  undoing  of  these  operations. 
Operation  Disconnect  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  great  deal  of  intelligence 
about  illegal  telemarketing.  Many  details 
about  the  current  methods  of  operation  and 
the  means  of  avoiding  law  enforcement  de- 
tection have  been  discovered.  This  intel- 
ligence is  expected  to  assist  both  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  in  com- 
batting this  crime  problem  for  some  time  to 
come. 

THE  BASIC  TELEMARKETING  SCHEME 

For  the  most  part,  the  illegal  telemar- 
keters identified  through  Operation  Dis- 
connect shared  a  common  method  of  oper- 
ation to  perpetrate  these  crimes:  contact  the 
customer,  promise  them  a  product  or  service, 
and  have  them  pay  for  that  product  or  serv- 
ice prior  to  receiving  it.  The  majority  of  the 
telemarketers  identified  utilized  the  tele- 
phone in  making  initial  contact  with  their 
victims.  Many  of  these  calls  were  "cold 
calls."  in  that  the  telemarketer  was  not 
aware  of  the  identity  of  the  victim  they  con- 
tacted. Alternately,  the  telemarketer  will 
buy  lead  sheets  and/or  reload  lists  from  other 
telemarketers  or  information  brokers.  These 
lists  contain  the  names  and  phone  numbers 
of  victims  who  have  purchased  products  in 
the  past,  and  may  include  some  biographical 
data  as  well.  A  small  percentage  of  those 
telemarketers  identified  utilized  automatic 
dialing  equipment,  which  automatically 
calls  a  series  of  phone  numbers  and  plays  a 
prerecorded  message  to  whoever  answers  the 
phone. 

The  next  most  popular  contact  method  in- 
volves the  use  of  a  postcard  being  mailed  to 
random  or,  in  some  cases,  selected  house- 
holds. These  postcards  will  advise  the  recipi- 
ent that  they  are  eligible  to  enter  a  sweep- 
stakes or  have  already  won  a  prize  in  a  given 
sweepstakes  offer.  The  receiver  of  the  post- 
card is  most  often  requested  to  contact  the 
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telemarketer  through  an  "800  "  or  900"  num- 
ber. Other  initial  contact  methods  involve 
placing  advertisements  in  the  classified  ads 
of  newspapers  or  magazines  and  placing  a  so- 
licitation booth  at  a  shopping  mall  or  out- 
door fair  and  having  individuals  enter  a 
sweepstakes  by  providing  their  name,  phone 
number  and  address  on  an  entry  form.  This 
information  is  then  used  by  the  telemarketer 
to  contact  the  potential  victim. 

The  entry  into  a  sweepstakes  is  the  most 
popular  method  employed.  The  sweepstakes 
scheme  involves  the  telemarketer  advising 
the  potential  victim  that  they  are  either  eli- 
gible to  win  or  have  already  won  one  of  a 
number  of  prizes.  In  order  to  claim  that 
prize,  the  entrant  needs  to  purchase  a  par- 
ticular product  or  pay  a  fee  associated  with 
the  prize.  The  fee  will  be  collected  via  credit 
card,  money  order,  check,  or  sight  draft.  The 
sweepstake  schemes  identified  offered  prizes 
such  as  pen  sets,  skin  care  products,  vita- 
mins, jewelry,  household  cleaning  products, 
printed  materials,  and  other  items.  Most  of 
these  products  are  inexpensive  and  cost  the 
telemarketer  significantly  less  than  their 
stated  value  in  the  telemarketer's  sales 
pitch.  The  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  prod- 
ucts identified  through  Operation  Disconnect 
ranged  from  $29.95  to  $599. 

Other  schemes  involved  the  sale  of  profes- 
sional services.  These  services  included  em- 
ployment opportunities,  credit/debit  card 
protection,  scholarship  monies,  distributor- 
ships, investment  opportunities,  and  others. 
The  distinguishing  factor  in  these  schemes  is 
that  these  offerings  are  not  contingent  upon 
entering  a  sweepstake.  The  professional  serv- 
ice schemes  usually  cost  from  $750  to  $2,000, 
with  some  schemes  requiring  as  much  as  a 
$50,000  advance  fee.  The  professional  service 
schemes  were,  for  the  most  part,  directed  at 
a  particular  type  of  victim. 

As  described  above,  the  telemarketer  will 
sometimes  design  a  particular  scheme  to  tar- 
get a  certain  type  of  victim.  The  largest  cat- 
egory of  targeted  victims  uncovered  were  the 
elderly.  The  second  largest  category  rep- 
resented that  of  the  general  public,  where  no 
particular  type  of  consumer  was  targeted. 
The  remaining  victim  categories  were  the  re- 
sult of  schemes  designed  to  specifically  tar- 
get those  types  of  consumers. 

Operation  Disconnect  provided  significant 
details  concerning  the  illegal  telemarketer's 
methods  of  operation.  New  illegal  tele- 
marketers' strategies  are  only  limited  by 
their  imagination  and  the  susceptibility  of 
the  consuming  public. 

COMMON  TELEMARKETING  TERMINOLOGY 

Ad  Specs— Advertising  Specialties;  pro- 
motional type  items,  including  pens, 
keychains.  magnetic  business  cards  baiseball 
caps.  etc.  Mainly  sold  to  small  business  cus- 
tomers. The  telemarketer  will  usually  print 
the  customer's  business  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  on  the  promotional  ad 
spec  item. 

Automatic  Dialer— A  lead  generating  system 
that  uses  a  computerized  machine  to  ran- 
domly telephone  potential  customers  by 
broadcasting  a  pre-recorded  'speed  pitch" 
which  gives  a  brief  explanation  of  the  pro- 
motion and  invites  customers  to  call  in  to 
the  telemarketer. 

Back  End— The  actual  shipping  of  the  prod- 
uct being  offered  by  the  telemarketer.  For  a 
boiler  room  to  ship  its  product  to  the  cus- 
tomer in  a  timely  fashion,  it  must  be  able  to 
■fulfill  the  back  end"  of  the  sale. 

Boiler  Room— A  sophisticated  telemar- 
keting phone  room.  The  term  is  used  to  de- 
scribe the  physical  and  emotional  atmos- 
phere of  a  typical  phone  room.  Most  phone 
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rooms  are  sparsely  furnished  with  groups  of 
desks  and  telephones  and  are  characterized 
by  a  high-pitched  level  of  excitement  gen- 
erated by  the  sales  reps. 

Breakage  Certificate  rC£ftT>— Travel  certifi- 
cates offered  as  prizes  or  bonuses  by  tele- 
marketers whereby  the  majority  of  cus- 
tomers who  receive  them  never  actually  uti- 
lize the  travel  of  vacation.  These  certificates 
often  contain  so  many  restrictions  and  quali- 
fications that  most  customers  find  them  too 
prohibitive  to  use.  Since  most  suppliers  of 
"breakage  certs"  realize  that  a  limited  per- 
centage of  customers  will  ever  actually  trav- 
el, they  are  able  to  sell  the  certificates  to 
telemarketers  at  very  low  prices,  generally 
$2.0O-$5O  00  apiece. 

Button  t/p— Similar  to  a  closer,  this  term 
normally  refers  to  a  floor  manager  who  final- 
izes a  sale  on  behalf  of  the  sales  rep.  During 
the  "button  up",  the  manager  may  also 
"verify"  the  information  which  the  sales  rep 
presented  to  the  customer. 

Catalog  Rebuttal— Ma.ny  telemarketers  will 
instruct  customers  to  mail  in  a  photograph 
of  themselves  with  their  award  or  bonus. 
Customers  are  told  that  this  photograph  will 
appear  in  a  future  promotional  catalog  to  be 
published  by  the  company.  This  rebuttal 
tends  to  lend  legitimacy  to  the  promotion 
even  though  the  catalog  is  never  actually 
published. 

Chargebacks— A  customer's  cancellation  of 
a  credit  card  charge  whereby  the  original 
purchase  was  made  utilizing  a  credit  card. 
The  customer  subsequently  receives  a  refund 
on  hi&her  VISA  or  MasterCard  and  the  tele- 
marketer's merchant  account  is  charged 
with  an  offsetting  chargeback  for  the 
amount  of  the  sale. 

Check  Debit  (sight  draft)— \  method  of  pay- 
ment whereby  the  telemarketer  is  able  to  re- 
ceive funds  directly  from  the  customer's 
checking  account  via  electronic  transfer. 
This  eliminates  the  actual  drafting  of  a 
check  as  well  as  the  float  period  for  the  in- 
strument to  clear 

Closer— A  telemarketing  sales  rep  who  spe- 
cializes in  finalizing  or  ■closing  "  the  sale  to 
a  customer.  "Closers  "  are  usually  experi- 
enced telemarketers  who  take  over  the  sale 
from  the  "fronter  "  and  generally  command  a 
higher  commission  per  sale. 

Closing  Rate— The  actual  percentage  of  cus- 
tomers who  purchase  the  product  out  of  all 
those  who  are  contacted.  Typical  closing 
rates  fall  between  S'/.-lO'/o  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  the  sales  reps  and  the  sales  tactics 
used. 

Cold  Ca//in(7— Unsolicited  outgoing  tele- 
phone calls  to  potential  customers.  Potential 
customers  names  and  telephone  numbers  are 
usually  purchased  by  boiler  room  owners  in 
the  form  of  "lead  lists". 

Control  iVumfter— Claim  number,  activator 
number:  the  number  listed  on  a  mailer  or 
promotional  card  sent  out  to  prospective 
customers.  Sales  reps  use  this  number  to 
verify  that  the  customer  has  been 
preselected  to  receive  an  award  or  bonus. 
Most  telemarketers  represent  that  this  is  a 
unique  customer  number  which  has  been  reg- 
istered in  their  computer  system,  when  in 
fact  the  number  acts  merely  as  a  state  or 
mail  batch  identifier. 

Customer  Service— A  separate  division  in 
most  telemarketing  companies  whose  sole 
responsibility  is  to  handle  customer  com- 
plaints. 

Dropping  Mail— The  process  of  mailing 
large  volumes  of  promotional  materials 
(award  notification  letters  or  cards)  enticing 
potential  customers  to  call  in  to  the  boiler 
room.  This  practice  is  used  as  part  of  an  "in- 


bound" system  and  mail  is  usually 
"dropped"  several  times  per  week  by  the 
telemarketer. 

fronter— Generally,  an  inexperienced  sales 
rep  who  handles  the  first  portion  of  a  cus- 
tomer sale.  The  "fronter"  will  obtain  basic 
customer  background  information  and  pro- 
vide the  customer  with  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
motion before  turning  the  telephone  over  to 
a  "Closer"  to  finalize  the  deal. 

Gimme  Gift— The  award  or  bonus  that  all 
customers  receive.  Even  though  .sales  reps 
advise  customers  that  they  may  receive  one 
of  several  valuable  prizes,  if  they  receive  any 
prize  at  all.  each  customer  actually  receives 
the  same  "gimme"  gift,  usually  a  prize  of 
very  low  value.  Typical  "gimme"  gifts  in- 
clude a  travel  certificate  or  a  piece  of  cheap 
Jewelry. 

Hard  Gift— An  extra  or  throw-in  gift  given 
in  addition  to  the  "gimme"  gift  in  order  to 
entice  the  customer  to  make  a  purchase. 
Like  the  "gimme"  gift,  it  usually  has  a  very 
low  cost,  although  it  is  represented  to  be 
quite  valuable.  Typical  'hard"  gifts  include 
a  diamond  pendant  or  designer  watch. 

In  the  Ether— When  a  sales  rep  is  able  to  ex- 
cite a  customer  about  the  awards  and  bo- 
nuses he/she  may  have  won.  that  customer  is 
said  to  be  "in  the  ether".  Sales  reps  will 
then  bring  the  customer  "out  of  the  ether" 
by  explaining  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  these  awards  or  bonuses  may  be 
obtained. 

Laydown— An  easy  sale.  A  customer  who  is 
so  excited  about  the  promotion  that  he  or 
she  becomes  an  easy  target  for  the  sales  rep. 

Lead  Costs— The  costs  associated  with  ob- 
taining and  contacting  new  customers.  These 
costs  include  lead  lists,  telephone  bills,  ad- 
vertising expenses,  (wstage  and  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  distributing  a  mailer. 

Lead  Ltst—A  list  of  potential  customers 
which  a  telemarketer  purchases  from  a  lead 
specialist.  This  list  of  names  and  telephone 
numbers  represents  potential  customers  who 
are  most  likely  to  be  Interested  in  the  pro- 
motion, based  on  past  buying  tendencies,  in- 
come bracket,  etc.  Lead  lists  are  often  sold 
at  a  cost  of  between  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  name 

,Vfai/er— The  actual  letter,  card,  or  award 
notification  that  the  telemarketer  mails  to 
potential  customers  in  order  to  entice  them 
to  call  in  for  more  information.  Mail  is 
"dropped"  by  most  boiler  rooms  that  utilize 
an  "inbound"  system. 

Merchant  Account— A  VISA  and'or 
MasterCard  operating  account  utilized  by 
telemarketers  so  that  customers  can  charge 
purchases  on  their  own  credit  card.  A  mer- 
chant account  is  actually  a  clearing  account 
which  the  telemarketer  maintains  at  a  bank, 
customer  charges  are  credited  to  the  account 
and  funds  are  subsequently  transferred  to  a 
separate  corporate  bank  account,  usually  the 
next  day.  In  general,  telemarketers  have  an 
extremely  difficult  time  obtaining  merchant 
accounts  due  to  the  highy  volume  of 
chargebacks  and  the  nature  of  the  industry. 

Misrepresentations  (Misreps) — Untrue  or  ex- 
aggerated statements  made  by  a  sales  rep  in 
order  to  entice  a  potential  customer  to  buy. 
Misreps  may  include  false  statements  con- 
cerning award,  bonus  or  product  values, 
product  or  award  quality,  facts  concerning 
the  telemarketing  company,  odds  of  winning 
a  specific  award,  etc. 

Mooch— A  sucker.  A  term  used  by  tele- 
marketers to  describe  a  naive  customer  who 
is  easily  influenced  and  manipulated  by  the 
sales  rep  when  closing  the  sale. 

No  Sale  Room— A  separate  phone  room  used 
by  some  telemarketers  to  re-contact  poten- 
tial customers  who  refused  to  initially  make 


a  purchase.  These  "no  sale"  reps  will  usually 
feign  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to  why  the 
customer  did  not  initially  choose  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  promotion. 

Omissions— Significant  facts  relating  to  a 
telemarketing  promotion  which  the  sales  rep 
elects  not  to  tell  the  customer.  Omissions 
may  include  hidden  costs  or  restrictions  re- 
lating to  the  promotion  of  which  the  cus- 
tomer is  fully  aware. 

One  In  Four  (Five  or  Sii)—A  common  pro- 
motion used  by  telemarketers  where  poten- 
tial customers  are  notified  that  they  are 
guaranteed  to  receive  one  of  the  listed 
awards  currently  being  given  away.  These 
awards  are  usually  listed  in  order  of  descend- 
ing value  and  often  include  an  automobile, 
cashier's  check,  vacation  package,  jewelry, 
etc.  Variations  on  this  theme  include  a  "two 
in  six"  or  allowing  the  customer  to  delete 
one  of  the  prizes  from  those  listed. 

Outbound  Si/s(em— Unsolicited  customer 
contacts  generated  exclusively  through 
"cold  calling".  Telemarketers  purchase 
"lead  lists"  and  sales  reps  call  these  leads 
without  invitation.  Opposite  of  an  inbound 
system  and  generally  a  more  difficult  sale. 

Pre-gua/i/ication— Qualifying  customers  in 
advance  of  the  lead  or  sale,  in  other  words, 
verifying  that  the  potential  customer  can  af- 
ford the  promotion  and  has  ready  access  to 
funds  before  spending  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  trying  to  make  the  sale. 

Promotion— The  total  package  being  offered 
to  the  customer  which  usually  includes  a 
product,  bonus  or  award  and  any  other  incen- 
tives used  to  help  close  the  sale.  This  pack- 
age is  usually  referred  to  as  a  promotion,  a 
limited  offering,  contest  or  lottery  being 
provided  to  "select"  customers. 

Rebuttal— Sta.nAa.r6  responses  used  by  sales 
reps  to  overcome  typical  customer  objec- 
tions. "Rebuttals"  are  often  preprinted  and 
readily  available  to  the  sales  rep  in  order  to 
help  overcome  customer  hesitancy  to  pur- 
chase. 

Reload  (LOAD)— An  attempt  to  resell  a  cus- 
tomer who  has  already  purchased  from  a 
telemarketing  company  in  the  past.  Cus- 
tomers who  have  made  a  purchase  in  a  pre- 
vious promotion  are  often  re-contacted  and 
promised  the  chance  of  winning  more  valu- 
able awards  in  exchange  for  a  subsequent 
purchase.  Customers  can  be  "reloaded"  five, 
six  or  more  times,  each  time  being  promised 
grander  awards  with  greater  chances  of  win- 
ning. 

Reload  (LOAD)  List— A  lead  list  of  cus- 
tomers who  have  previously  made  purchases 
in  one  or  more  telemarketing  promotions. 
Telemarketers  may  keep  these  leads  for 
themselves  or  sell  them  to  other  boiler 
rooms  for  as  much  as  $10.00  per  name. 

Sales  Pitch— The  actual  printed  document 
used  by  sales  reps  to  help  convey  the  nature 
of  the  promotion.  This  "pitch"  lists  all  the 
key  selling  points  which  management  deems 
necessary  to  complete  the  sale.  With  experi- 
ence, sales  reps  tend  to  develop  their  own 
unique  pitch  or  selling  style  which  works 
best  for  them. 

Seed  Pitch— The  actual  pitch  used  by  an 
automatic  dialing  system  when  generating 
leads.  The  "seed  pitch"  is  replayed  continu- 
ously over  the  telephone  in  an  attempt  to  so- 
licit potential  customers. 

Sight  Draft  (CHECK  DEBIT)— A  method  of 
payment  whereby  the  telemarketer  is  able  to 
receive  funds  directly  from  the  customer's 
checking  account  via  electronic  transfer. 
This  eliminates  the  actual  drafting  of  a 
check  as  well  as  the  float  period  for  the  in- 
strument to  clear. 

Spiff— An  incentive  bonus  given  by  a  tele- 
marketing owner  or  manager  to  a  sales  rep 


for  exceptional  or  sustained  performance. 
"Spiffs"  are  usually  given  out  in  the  form  of 
cash  bonuses  once  a  sales  rep  has  surpassed 
a  predetermined  goal  or  level. 

Straight  Travel  Certificate  (CERT)— A  tele- 
marketing promotion  whereby  the  company 
offers  the  customer  a  travel  certificate  of 
one  kind  or  another  as  the  only  award  or 
bonus  instead  of  "one  of  four".  Sometimes 
this  travel  cert  may  also  be  supplemented 
with  a  'hard  gift". 

Stroke— A  customer  who  has  no  intention 
of  making  a  purchase  but  strings  the  sales 
rep  along  as  if  they  are  really  interested  in 
the  promotion.  Customers  who  have  pre- 
viously been  unsatisfied  in  dealings  with 
telemarketers  will  sometimes  "stroke"  the 
sales  rep  as  a  form  of  revenge. 

Takeover  cro>— Similar  to  a  "button  up" 
and  a  "closer",  one  sales  rep  may  "take- 
over" for  another  in  order  to  try  and  close 
the  sale.  A  sales  rep  may  ask  for  a  "TO"  in 
order  to  put  a  fresh  voice  on  the  phone  who 
can  try  a  different  tactic  to  sell  the  cus- 
tomer. 

Travel  Certificate  (CERT)— A  certificate 
which,  upon  completion,  entitles  the  holder 
to  receive  a  vacation  package  to  a  specific 
destination.  The  vacation  package  may  in- 
clude accommodations  only,  one  way  or 
round  trip  airfare  for  one  or  two  people,  or  a 
combination  of  these  with  additional  attrac- 
tions or  discount  coupons.  Most  telemarket- 
ers are  able  to  obtain  travel  certificates  for 
between  $2.00  and  $50.00  a  piece  and  are  often 
used  as  the  "gimme  gift"  in  a  "one  for  four" 
promotion. 

I'eri/ication— Confirmation  of  a  customer 
order.  Sometime  after  the  sale  is  made,  most 
telemarketers  will  recontact  the  customer 
and  confirm  the  information  provided  by  the 
sales  rep  and  verify  that  the  customer  has 
made  his/her  payment  in  the  prescribed  man- 
ner. Verifications  are  normally  handled  by  a 
manager  or  verifying  specialist. 

Verification  Rate— The  percentage  of  cus- 
tomers who  continue  with  the  purchase  upon 
verification.  Depending  on  the  product,  pro- 
motion and  the  experience  of  the  verifier, 
telemarketing  verification  rates  may  vary 
between  60  percent  and  95  percent. 

X-Class  Certificate  (CERT)— A  high-priced 
travel  certificate  offered  by  numerous  tele- 
marketers. Airlines  offer  various  classes  of 
airfare,  including  Y-class.  which  is  generally 
the  most  expensive.  As  a  bonus  or  "gimme 
gift",  telemarketers  often  will  give  cus- 
tomers one  free  airfare  with  a  second  avail- 
able only  at  the  Y-class  rate. 

CONCLUSION 

The  development  of  new  technologies  will 
change  the  way  consumers  conduct  business 
during  the  1990s.  Digital  telephone  tech- 
nology will  allow  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
and  convenience  for  consumer  interaction 
with  banks,  retail  establishments,  and  one 
another.  In  the  near  future.  Smart  cards  will 
be  introduced.  These  cards  will  be  micro-en- 
coded with  personal,  medical,  and  financial 
information  as  well  as  other  applications  if 
the  consumer  so  desires.  These  Smart  cards 
will  be  programmable  and  interactive.  Fu- 
ture consumers  will  access  various  systems 
using  these  cards  and  automatically  update 
their  accounts  with  new  personal  informa- 
tion such  as  a  new  address,  bank  account 
number  or  medical  updates. 

By  1995.  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
50  million  personal  computers  in  use  In 
American  homes.  Americans  will  be  able  to 
conduct  much  of  their  retail  purchases  by 
computer.  Electronic  bulletin  boards,  which 
both  advertise  and  educate,  will  number 
100.000.  All  this  information  will  be  acces- 


sible via  the  computer.  These  networks  of 
computers  will  continue  to  alter  the  tradi- 
tional ways  that  individuals  and  businesses 
communicate  and  conduct  business.  These 
technologies  and  associated  advancements 
will  also  affect  the  method  and  means  by 
which  telemarketing  fraud  will  be  commit- 
ted in  the  years  to  come.  These  same  tech- 
nologies will  also  alter  the  way  in  which  con- 
sumers detect  fraud  and  ultimately  report  it 
to  the  proper  authorities. 

White  collar  criminals  will  endeavor  to  use 
these  new  systems  to  perpetrate  fraud 
against  senior  citizens  as  well  as  the  general 
public.  While  Operation  Disconnect  has  re- 
sulted in  numerous  indictments,  arrests  and 
searches  and  should  cause  the  termination  of 
a  number  of  illegal  telemarketing  oper- 
ations, the  American  consumer  must  remain 
alert  for  indications  of  fraud.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  prosecutions  and  sentences  resulting 
from  Operation  Disconnect  will  send  a  clear 
and  convincing  message  to  these  criminals 
that  law  enforcement  will  not  tolerate  such 
criminal  acts.  Law  enforcement  should  be  in 
a  better  position  to  understand  and  combat 
illegal  telemarketing  because  of  Operation 
Disconnect.  The  FBI's  efforts  in  combating 
illegal  telemarketing  fraud  will  continue. 

CONGRESSIONAL  INTEREST 

As  mentioned  previously,  illegal  tele- 
marketing costs  the  American  consumer 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  each  year.  Congress 
has  focused  increasing  attention  to  this 
problem.  A  number  of  hearings  have  been 
held  to  gain  additional  insight  and  under- 
standing about  this  crime  problem.  During 
the  past  three  years,  a  number  of  sub- 
committees have  convened  to  address  this 
crime  problem.  The  following  is  a  brief  syn- 
opsis of  those  hearings: 

On  July  7-11.  1990,  the  Commerce. 
Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  met  to  address  the  nature 
and  extent  of  telemarketing  frauds  and  law 
enforcement's  efforts  to  respond  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  subcommittee  was  interested  in 
knowing  the  FBI's  evaluation  of  the  tele- 
marketing crime  problem,  the  United  States 
Attorney's  prosecutive  efforts,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  FBI's  statistics  as  they  relate  to 
telemarketing  fraud. 

FBI  Inspector  Thomas  F.  Jones  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  relative  to  these 
areas  and  others.  A  number  of  other  Federal 
law  enforcement  and  regulatory  representa- 
tives testified  as  well.  These  hearings  re- 
sulted in  the  committee  preparing  a  report 
entitled  "The  Scourge  Of  Telemarketing 
Fraud:  What  Can  Be  Done  Against  It?".  The 
findings  of  this  report  prompted  the  commit- 
tee to  request  a  number  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  including  the  FBI.  and 
regulatory  agencies  to  respond  to  some  of 
the  suggestions  and  findings  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  Director  of  the  FBI  responded  to  the 
committee's  suggestions  via  letter  dated 
March  20.  1992.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  let- 
ter made  reference  to  the  FBI  expecting  re- 
sults in  the  coming  months  relative  to  en- 
hanced effectiveness  in  combating  tele- 
marketing fraud.  That  reference  specifically 
related  to  Operation  Disconnect. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee. 
Subcommittee  on  Regulation.  Business  Op- 
portunities and  Energy,  which  Congressman 
Ron  Wyden  chairs,  along  with  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Aging,  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care,  which  Congress- 
man Edward  Roybal  chairs,  held  a  joint 
hearing  on  this  subject  on  June  21,  1991.  The 
hearing  focused  on  the  emergence  of  bank 
sight  drafts  as  a  means  to  collect  fraudulent 


payments  from  consumers.  The  use  of  bank 
sight  drafts  allows  telemarketers  to  with- 
draw funds  directly  from  a  consumer's 
checking  account  by  use  of  the  banking  in- 
dustry's check  collection  system.  Witnesses 
at  the  June  21.  1991  hearing  included  several 
victims  of  telemarketing  fraud,  a  convicted 
telemarketer,  the  SUte  Attorneys  Generals 
from  Oregon.  Rhode  Island,  and  Colorado,  a 
bank  security  officer,  representatives  of 
VISA  USA  Inc.  and  MasterCard  Inter- 
national Inc.,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Inspection  Service 
(USPIS),  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC). 
United  States  Secret  Service  (USSS),  and 
the  FBI.  Unit  Chief  Charles  L.  Owens  of  the 
FBI's  White  Collar  Crimes  Section,  Eco- 
nomic Crimes  Unit,  testified  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  FBI. 

As  a  possible  indicator  of  the  two  Con- 
gressmen's interests.  Congressman  Roybal. 
during  the  testimony,  stated  he  had  informa- 
tion that  the  elderly  represent  one-third  of 
all  the  victims  in  telemarketing  schemes. 
Congressman  Roybal  attributed  this  high 
percentage  to  the  fact  that  elderly  consum- 
ers have  savings,  typically  from  pension  pay- 
outs and  life  insurance  benefits,  and  that 
they  are  at  home  to  receive  the  telephone 
sales  pitches.  Congressman  Wyden,  during 
the  hearing,  stressed  with  each  witness,  the 
failure  of  state  and  local  officials  to  effec- 
tively combat  telemarketing  fraud.  Con- 
gressman Wyden  publicly  called  for  in- 
creased Federal  involvement  to  investigate 
and  prosecute  fraudulent  telemarketers  as  a 
means  to  deter  fraud. 

On  February  24.  1992.  a  hearing  was  held 
before  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Regulation.  Business  Opportunities,  and  En- 
ergy of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, relative  to  the  Subcommittee's  three- 
year  long  investigation  of  telemarkeing, 
mail,  and  other  consumer  frauds  and  scams. 
The  Subcommittee  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  those  scams  that  affected  individ- 
uals residing  in  Oregon  and  the  Northwest. 
Testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  were 
representatives  of  the  USPIS.  FTC.  Portland 
Oregon  Police  Bureau,  the  Oregon  Attorney 
General,  and  an  elderly  victim  who  lost  her 
life  savings  to  a  home  improvement  scam. 
The  Subcommittee's  intention  was  to  intro- 
duce legislation  allowing  the  State  Attor- 
neys Generals  to  use  the  federal  courts  and 
the  power  of  a  federal  injunction  to  close 
down  illegal  telemarketing  operations  as 
well  as  securing  restitution  from  the  opera- 
tors of  those  operations. 

On  July  30.  1992.  a  number  of  individuals 
representing  private  organizations, 

consumer  groups,  the  FTC.  and  others  testi- 
fied before  the  Consumer  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Commerce.  Science  and  Trans- 
portation Committee.  Senators  John  McCain 
(D-AR)  and  Richard  Byran  (D-NV)  held  the 
hearing  in  order  to  call  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  act  on  their  legislation  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  government's  abil- 
ity to  combat  telemarketing  fraud.  The 
meaisure  increases  the  FTC's  authority  to 
act  on  telemarketing  fraud  and  health  care 
fraud,  particularly  when  targeted  at  the  el- 
derly. A  representative  from  the  American 
Telemarketing  Association  (ATA)  testified 
that  their  association  abhors  all  forms  of 
fraud  and  expressed  the  fact  that  tele- 
marketing fraud  affects  not  only  the 
consumer  but  the  industry  as  a  whole.  He 
stated  that  the  telemarketing  industry  as  a 
whole  employs  over  3.4  million  people  na- 
tionwide. Industry  estimates  place  consumer 
spending  in  the  telemarketing  arena  at  over 
$400  billion  annually.  Visa  and  MasterCard 
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representatives  testified  that  the  very  integ- 
rity of  the  credit  card  system  is  at  risk  be- 
cause of  this  crime  problem.  That  system  re- 
lies on  the  widespread  acceptability  and  reli- 
ability of  credit  and  the  confidence  placed  in 
it.  They  expressed  that  the  banking  system 
Itself  is  a  very  real  victim  as  well.  When  con- 
sumers dispute  the  charge  appearing  on  their 
credit  card,  the  institution  issuing  the  mer- 
chant account  will  be  left  absorbing  the  loss 
when  they  are  unable  to  collect  from  the 
transient  telemarketer.  Visa  and  MasterCard 
are  continually  educating  their  member  in- 
stitutions, working  with  law  enforcement, 
enhancing  their  monitoring  ability  within 
their  processing  systems,  and  fully  support 
legislation  before  Congress  to  combat  tele- 
marketing fraud. 

A  number  of  legislative  bills  designed  to 
address  telemarketing  fraud  had  been  pend- 
ing before  Congress  during  the  102nd  Session. 
House  of  Representatives  Bill  3203. 
"Consumer  Protection  Telemarketing  Act", 
which  was  later  incorporated  into  the  Senate 
version  (S.  1392).  sought  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC)  with  regards  to  fraud  committed  in 
connection  with  sales  made  with  a  tele- 
phone. The  Act  is  referred  to  as  the  "Tele- 
marketing and  Consumer  Fraud  and  Abuse 
Prevention  Act".  House  of  Representatives 
3559  sought  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  certain  practices  in 
the  use  of  automatic  dialing  devices.  This 
bill,  the  "Electronic  Telemarketing  Privacy 
Act"  attempts  to  limit  how  and  when  com- 
puter generated  solicitations  can  be  made 
and  the  control  given  the  person  called  as  to 
how  the  call  can  be  terminated.  House  of 
Representatives  3587.  the  "Durable  Medicare 
Equipment  Fraud  Prevention  Act  of  1991". 
seeks  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
prevent  telemarketing  fraud  directed  against 
medicare  beneficiaries  by  suppliers  of  dura- 
ble medical  equipment.  This  act  sought  to 
limit  the  beneficiaries  whom  the  supplier 
can  contact  based  upon  the  suppliers  prior 
association  with  that  person.  Legislation  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Telemarketing  Bond  and 
Registration  Act  of  1991"  required  tele- 
marketers to  register  with  a  Federal  agency 
(possibly  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(FTC))  and  post  some  form  of  bond  to  oper- 
ate a  telephone  solicitation  business.  All  of 
the  legislation  set  forth  above  was  pending 
upon  close  of  that  congressional  session. 

Long  term  and  effective  punishment  of 
those  individuals  involved  in  Illegal  tele- 
marketing begins  with  effective  statutory 
laws  from  which  to  Investigate  and  pros- 
ecute. Continued  Congressional  interest  is 
vital  If  law  enforcement  is  to  be  effective  in 
addressmg  this  crime  problem.  Illegal  tele- 
marketers must  be  aware  that  if  inves- 
tigated and  prosecuted,  stiff  penalties  exist 
that  can  and  will  be  used  against  them.  Op- 
eration Disconnect  will  not  put  an  end  to  il- 
legal telemarketing.  It  is  expected,  however, 
to  curtail  many  of  these  illegal  operations 
for  a  period  of  time  while  removing  some  of 
the  confidence  under  which  the  subjects  have 
operated  in  the  past.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant gains  from  Operation  Disconnect  will  be 
the  intelligence  gathered  as  to  how  these  in- 
dividuals manage  their  telemarketing  oper- 
ations and  the  reasons  why  they  operate 
them  in  that  way. 

Operation  Disconnect  was  a  well  conceived 
scenario  using  the  telemarketer's  own  ma- 
nipulative approach  against  him.  The  very 
technique  used  by  the  telemarketers  of  gain- 
ing the  confidence  and  money  of  their  vic- 
tims was  used  Just  as  effectively  against  the 
telemarketers   themselves.   They   were   pro- 


posed a  deal  that  was  too  good  to  be  true. 
Their  greed  and  personal  desire  to  enhance 
their  criminally  derived  profits  turned  out  to 
be  their  "Achilles  Heel".  The  undercover  sce- 
nario gathered  incriminating  evidence 
against  many  of  the  individuals  contacted  by 
the  undercover  Agents.  In  addition,  other  in- 
dividuals who  were  assisting  the  telemarket- 
ers were  also  identified.  Operation  Dis- 
connect does  not  signal  the  end  to  the  FBI's 
efforts  in  the  investigation  of  telemarketing 
fraud.  The  information  and  intelligence 
gathered  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  will 
be  used  to  combat  this  crime  problem  and 
others  in  the  years  to  come. 


By  Mr.  AKAKA: 
S.  558.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes. 

NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  imple- 
ment the  third  multiyear  financial  as- 
sistance agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  [CNMI]. 

In  1976.  Congress  enacted  the  Cov- 
enant to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Politi- 
cal Union  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  Public  Law  94-241  which  es- 
tablished the  political  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  formerly  a  part  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. Section  702  of  the  covenant  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  CNMI  for  7 
years  to  raise  the  local  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  to  support  economic  develop- 
ment so  that  the  islands  could  meet 
the  costs  of  local  government.  In  addi- 
tion, section  902  of  the  covenant  pro- 
vided that,  before  the  end  of  this  Initial 
period  of  financial  assistance,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  would  meet  to  consider  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  fu- 
ture multiyear  financial  assistance  to 
the  CNMI. 

In  1985.  Congress  enacted  the  second 
multiyear  financial  assistance  agree- 
ment which  provided  funds  for  the  pe- 
riod 1986  to  1992.  A  feature  of  particular 
importance  of  this  second  agreement 
was  that  the  CNMI  would  continue  to 
receive  $27.7  million  annually  after  the 
seventh  year,  until  Congress  provided 
otherwise  by  law.  This  provision  was 
intended  to  assure  continued  funding 
for  the  CNMI  in  the  event  that  an 
agreement  was  not  reached  between 
the  United  States  and  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  rep- 
resentatives, or  Congress  was  unable  to 
enact  implementing  legislation  prior 
to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992.  As  it  hap- 
pened, an  agreement  was  not  reached 
prior  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992,  so 
the  CNMI  received  this  $27.7  million 
contingency  payment. 

On  December  17,  1992,  the  special  rep- 
resentatives of  the  CNMI  and  the  U.S. 
signed  the  third  multiyear  financial  as- 
sistance agreement  and  it  was  trans- 


mitted to  Congress  on  January  19,  1993. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  of  transmittal,  in- 
cluding the  agreement  and  the  imple- 
menting legislation,  are  set  forth  fol- 
lowing my  statement. 

On  February  17,  1993,  President  Clin- 
ton included  the  implementation  of 
this  new  agreement  in  his  economic 
plan.  Because  the  new  agreement 
would  reduce  financial  assistance  to 
the  CNMI  from  the  current  $27.7  mil- 
lion annual  payment,  its  implementa- 
tion would  result  in  a  budget  savings 
estimated  at  $43  million  over  the  pe- 
riod 1994-98.  I  expect  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
will  be  instructed,  as  a  part  of  the  rec- 
onciliation process,  to  achieve  the 
budget  savings  estimated  to  result 
from  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  this  leg- 
islation and  anticipate  holding  hear- 
ings as  soon  as  practicable. 

This  new  agreement  recognizes  the 
enormous  economic  growth  which  has 
occurred  in  the  CNMI  and  the  resulting 
reduction  in  the  need  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.  The  total  Federal  con- 
tribution under  the  agreement  would 
be  $120  million,  a  substantial  reduction 
from  the  $228  million  provided  from 
1986-92.  In  addition,  the  agreement  re- 
quires a  50-50  cost  share  by  the  CNMI 
over  its  entire  7  year  term.  Finally, 
combined  funding  under  the  agreement 
would  be  dedicated  to  capital  infra- 
structure projects,  and  would  thus  con- 
tribute directly  to  long-term  economic 
development  in  the  CNMI. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  this 
level  of  Federal  assistance  could  be 
questioned  given  the  substantial 
growth  in  local  CNMI  revenues.  Local 
revenues  have  grown  from  $53  million 
to  $136  million  from  1987  to  1991.  This 
growth  in  local  revenue  exceeds  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  the  pre- 
vious two  assistance  agreements.  In  ad- 
dition, the  local  population  has  grown 
from  16,780  to  43,345  from  1980  to  1990 
because  the  CNMI  has  opened  Its  doors 
to  immigration.  Such  an  influx  of 
aliens  was  not  intended  under  the  cov- 
enant and  it  raises  the  question  of 
whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  accommodate  an  unintended 
flood  of  aliens,  instead  of  raising  the 
living  standard  of  U.S.  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  re- 
viewing this  agreement  and  these  re- 
lated issues  in  the  upcoming  hearing, 
and  to  working  with  the  administra- 
tion. Members  of  the  House,  and  with 
the  CNMI  to  provide  the  CNMI  with  the 
financial  support  it  needs,  while  rec- 
ogrnizing  the  serious  financial  chal- 
lenge we  face  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington.  DC,  January  19.  1993. 
Hon.  Dan  Quayle. 
President.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  the 
Agreement  of  the  Special  Representatives  on 
Future  Federal  Financial  Assistance  for  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  a  draft  bill 
"To  authorize  financial  assistance  for  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Section  702  of  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands in  Political  Union  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  approved  by  the  Congress 
in  Public  Law  94-241.  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Governor  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  shall  appoint  special  representatives 
to  consider  and  make  recommendations  re- 
garding future  multi-year  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  and  Governor  Lorenzo  I. 
De  Leon  Guerrero,  respectively,  appointed 
special  representatives.  On  December  17. 
1992,  the  special  representatives  completed 
the  signing  of  the  Agreement  of  the  Special 
Representatives  on  Future  Federal  Financial 
Assistance  for  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "agreement"). 

Subject  to  approval  by  the  Congress,  the 
agreement  provides  the  framework  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  for  a  third  seven-year  pe- 
riod, fiscal  years  1994  through  2000.  The  Unit- 
ed States'  full  faith  and  credit  guarantee 
would  continue  to  be  applicable  to  the  nego- 
tiated $120  million  in  Federal  funding  for  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  This  third  agree- 
ment differs  from  the  previous  two  agree- 
ments in  two  significant  respects— the  fund- 
ing would  be  devoted  exclusively  to  capital 
infrastructure  development,  and  over  the  pe- 
riod of  the  agreement  there  will  be  a  50/50 
match  between  Federal  and  local  funds. 

Fueled  by  rapid  economic  growth,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  has 
experienced  striking  increases  in  local  reve- 
nue over  the  past  decade.  Federal  funding  of 
government  operations,  therefore,  is  not  re- 
quired. This  rapid  economic  growth,  how- 
ever, has  severely  taxes  the  physical  Infra- 
structure of  the  Commonwealth.  Thus.  Fed- 
eral assistance,  in  declining  amounts  over 
the  seven-year  period  of  the  agreement,  is  re- 
quired to  fund  capital  infrastructure  con- 
struction. 

The  effect  of  this  draft  bill  on  the  deficit 
is: 
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The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
(OBRA)  requires  that  all  revenue  and  direct 
spending  legislation  meet  a  pay-as-you-go 
requirement.  That  is.  no  such  bill  should  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  the  deficit;  and  if  it 
does,  it  will  trigger  a  sequester  if  it  is  not 
fully  offset.  This  draft  bill  would  decrease  di- 
rect spending.  Considered  alone,  it  meets  the 
pay-as-you-go  requirement  of  OBRA. 

Enactment  of  the  draft  legislation  is  essen- 
tial for  fulfillment  of  the  agreement  and 
meeting  the  infrastructure  needs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. We  urge  early  action  by  the  new 
Congress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 


mission of  this  draft  bill   from   the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Stella  Guerra. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Territorial  and  International  Affairs. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assemoled.  That  the  Act  of  March  24. 
1976  (Public  Law  94-241;  90  Stat.  263).  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec  6.  Pursuant  to  section  701  of  the  fore- 
going Covenant,  enactment  of  this  section 
shall  constitute  a  commitment  and  pledge  of 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  the  payment  of  $120  million  of  guaranteed 
amounts  of  direct  grant  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
for  capital  infrastructure  construction  for 
the  seven  fiscal  years  1994  through  2000. 
which  assistance  shall  be  provided  according 
to  the  Agreement  of  the  Special  Representa- 
tives on  Future  Federal  Financial  AssisUnce 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  executed  on 
December  17.  1992  between  the  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  special  representatives  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands." 

Agreement  of  the  Special  Representa- 
tives ON  Future  Federal  Financial  As- 
sistance for  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands 

Whereas  under  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands in  Political  Union  with  the  United 
States  of  America  (Covenant),  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  (Federal  Govern- 
ment) and  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
(Commonwealth  Government)  desire  to  fur- 
ther their  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
through  the  development  of  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  Commonwealth,  which,  over 
the  next  seven  years,  are  expected  to  meet 
the  financial  needs  of  local  self-government; 
and 

Whereas  the  current  guaranteed  annual 
levels  of  direct  grant  assistance  expire  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1992;  and 

Whereas  the  Covenant  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  special  representatives  to  con- 
sider and  make  recommendations  regarding 
future  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
Commonwealth  Government;  and 

Whereas  President  George  Bush  and  Gov- 
ernor Lorenzo  I.  De  Leon  Guerrero  appointed 
such  special  representatives  who  have  con- 
sidered such  future  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance; 

Now.  therefore,  we.  Stella  Guerra.  Special 
Representative  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  Benjamin  T.  Manglona.  Pedro 
R.  Deleon  Guerrero.  Joseph  S.  Inos.  Eloy  S. 
Inos.  David  M.  Sablan.  and  Mike  W. 
Naholowaa.  Special  Representatives  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  agree  as  follows: 

PART  I.  policy  statement 

The  Special  Representatives  mutually 
agree  that  economic  growth  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  has 
progressed  so  that  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment is  now  capable  of  fully  financing  its 
government  operations,  and  will  phase  in 
local  financing  for  all  capital  development 
projects  according  to  the  schedule  in  this 
agreement,  with  the  goal  of  self-reliance  by 
the  end  of  the  period  of  this  agreement. 

part  U.  FUNDING 

A.  Guaranteed  Funding  Schedule.  Subject 
to  the  minimum  matching  contributions  by 


the  Commonwealth  Government,  the  Federal 
Government  pledges  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  to  the  appropriation  of 
$120  million  in  capital  development  funding 
in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 
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The  Special  Representatives  agree  that  the 
final  appropriated  amount  for  fiscal  year  1993 
will  be  granted  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
described  in  Parts  II  and  III  of  this  agree- 
ment, except  that  the  matching  contribu- 
tions by  the  Conunonwealth  Government 
will  be  25  percent  of  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion. 

The  Special  Representatives  agree  that  the 
interest  earnings  on  funds  contributed  under 
the  Second  Financing  Agreement  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  total  of  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment matching  requirements  for  fiscal 
years  1993  through  1995.  These  earnings  will 
be  made  available  when  the  terms  of  the 
grant  pledge  agreements  entered  into  under 
the  Second  Financing  Agreement  are  met. 

Any  non-Federal  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  internal  Commonwealth 
budget  process  constitutes  local  revenue  for 
the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  Common- 
wealth Government  contribution  require- 
ments for  specific  projects  delineated  in  Part 
II  B  of  this  Agreement. 

B.  Capital  Development.  The  Common- 
wealth Government  shall  develop  and  main- 
tain an  integrated  list  of  priorities  for  new 
and  reconstructed  capital  infrastructure  to 
serve  the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Each  listed  project  shall  have  a  cost  esti- 
mate with  identified  sources  of  financing. 
Projects  may  be  phased  over  two  or  more 
years.  Such  list  may  be  revised  as  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment. Copies  of  the  list  and  any  revision 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs. 

Projects  shall  be  funded  in  accordance  with 
an  annual  grant  that  specifies  the  required 
Federal  Government  and  Commonwealth 
Government  contributions  for  the  projects. 

The  islands  of  Rota  and  Tinian  shall  each 
receive  no  less  than  a  ';4th  share  and  the  is- 
land of  Saipan  shall  receive  no  less  than  a 
%th  share  of  the  total  Commonwealth  Cap- 
ital Development  Fund. 

C.  Debt  Financing.  The  Federal  contribu- 
tion provided  in  accordance  with  this  agree- 
ment may  be  applied  or  directed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  for  the  repayment  of 
debt  instruments  issued  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government  for  purposes  of  capital 
development,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Terri- 
torial and  International  Affairs. 

part  III.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

A.  Reporting  and  Accountability.  The  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  provided  under  this 
agreement  shall  be  subject  to  applicable  Fed- 
eral grant  regulations  (the  Common  Rule:  43 
CFR  12a.  0MB  Circular  A-102.  and  OMB  Cir- 
cular A-128). 

Prior  to  the  contribution  of  funds  under 
this  agreement,  the  Federal  Government  and 
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the  Commonwealth  Government  shall  enter 
into  a  Subsidiary  Agrreement  on  Audit  Reso- 
lution describing  the  procedures  for  resolu- 
tion and  follow-up  of  all  audit  recommenda- 
tions related  to  financial  assistance  provided 
pursuant  to  Section  702  of  the  Covenant. 

B.  Performance  Review.  Prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  and  fifth  years  of  this 
agreement,  representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  meet  to  review  progress  in  carry- 
ing out  this  agreement. 

C.  Prerogative.  This  agreement  may  be 
amended  by  mutual  agreement  in  writing,  or 
may  be  voided  by  either  party  prior  to  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Congress.  In  recognition  of  mu- 
tual compromise  in  exhaustive  discussions 
leading  to  this  agreement,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  shall  communicate  his 
endorsement  of  this  agreement  to  the  Con- 
gress concurrently  with  the  Administra- 
tion's formal  transmission  and  endorsement. 

Signed  at  San  Francisco.  California  on  the 
17th  day  of  December.  1992. 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Stella  Guerra. 
Special  Representative  of  the  President. 
For   the   Commonwealth   of  the   Northern 
Mariana  Islands: 

Benjamin    T.    Manglona.    Special    Rep- 
resentative   of    the    Governor    of    the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. 
Joseph  S,  Inos.  Special  Representative  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
David  M.  Sablan.  Special  Representative 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
Pedro  R.  Deleon  Guerrero.  Special  Rep- 
resentative   of    the    Governor    of    the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. 
Eloy  S.   Inos.   Special   Representative  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 
Mike  W.  Naholowaa.  Special  Representa- 
tive of  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth   of   the    Northern    Mariana   Is- 
lands.* 


By  Mr.   NUNN  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Bumpers,    Mr.    Danforth.    Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Hef- 
UN,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Bond, 
Mr.    Breaux,    Mr.    Cohen.    Mr. 
Boren.      Mr.      Cochran.      Mr. 
Bryan,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Hol- 
lings,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Lorr, 
Mr.     ROBB.     Mr.     Coats.     Ms. 
Moseley-Braun.     Mr.     Hatch. 
Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  560.  A  bill  to  further  the  goals  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  to  have 
Federal  agencies  become  more  respon- 
sible and  publicly  accountable  for  re- 
ducing  the   burden   of  Federal    paper- 
work on  the  public,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to   the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

PAPERWORK  REDACTION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  this 
afternoon  to  introduce  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1993.  This  bill  is  sub- 
stantially identical  to  Senate  bill  1139 
from  the  102d  Congress. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  enjoys  even 
broader  bipartisan  support  this  Con- 
gress. Dale  Bumpers,  chairman  of  the 


Small  Business  Committee,  will  again 
serve  as  the  principal  Democratic  co- 
sponsor.  He  is  joined  by  many  current 
and  former  members  of  the  committee 
and  other  friends  of  the  small  business 
community.  including:  Senators 
Boren.  Breaux,  Bryan,  Exon,  Heflin, 
HoLLiNGS,  Johnston,  Moseley-Braun, 
RoBB,  and  Shelby.  On  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle.  Senator  Danforth  is 
the  principal  cosponsor.  He  served  as 
the  principal  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  our  former  colleague, 
Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida,  that  became 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980. 
He  is  joined  by  Senators  Bond,  Burns, 
Cohen,  Coats,  Cochran,  Dole,  Domen- 
ici, Hatch,  Lott,  Mack,  Pressler, 
Roth,  and  Wallop,  many  of  whom  are 
present  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  or  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

The  bill  reaffirms  the  fundamental 
congressional  objective  of  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  of  1980:  To  mini- 
mize the  Federal  paperwork  burdens 
imposed  on  the  public.  It  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  act's  effectiveness  as  a  re- 
straint on  the  natural  tendencies  of  in- 
dividual Federal  agencies  to  levy  a  re- 
lentless stream  of  papeinwork  require- 
ments on  businesses,  small  and  large. 
State  and  local  governments,  edu- 
cational institutions,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, and  individual  citizens. 

The  bill  makes  a  series  of  specific 
amendments  to  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1980,  based  upon  more  than 
a  decade  of  exjjerience  under  the  act. 
These  amendments  would  reemphasize 
the  responsibilities  of  each  agency  to 
carefully  review  each  proposed  paper- 
work requirement  to  determine  if  it 
meets  the  act's  fundamental  standards 
of  need  and  practical  utility.  And,  if 
needed,  assure  that  the  proposed  re- 
quirement imposes  the  least  burden  on 
those  segments  of  the  public  against 
whom  the  paperwork  requirement  is  di- 
rected. The  bill  seeks  to  improve  the 
opportunity  for  public  evaluation  and 
comment,  while  the  agency  is  conduct- 
ing its  review  of  a  proposed  paperwork 
requirement.  Who  better  to  suggest  al- 
ternatives that  minimize  the  burden. 

Our  amendments  also  seek  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  role  of  the  Office 
of  Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs 
[OIRA].  which  was  created  by  the  1980 
act.  Located  within  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  OIRA  is  expected 
to  "regulate  the  regulators"  in  the 
words  of  President  Carter,  when  he 
signed  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
into  law.  OIRA  brings  a  Government- 
wide  perspective  to  the  act's  imple- 
mentation, serving  as  both  traffic  cop 
and  honest  broker  regarding  paperwork 
requirements  advanced  by  individual 
Federal  agencies  without  regard  to  re- 
lated burdens  being  imposed  by  other 
Federal  agencies.  We  all  hear  com- 
plaints about  the  cumulative  effect  of 
Federal  paperwork  burdens. 

To  demonstrate  congressional  con- 
fidence in  OIRA,  the  bill  provides  a  5- 


year  authorization  of  appropriations. 
OIRA  has  been  without  an  authoriza- 
tion since  October  1989. 

But  the  legislation  is  not  merely  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  OIRA.  The  bill 
substantially  strengthens  OIRA's  abil- 
ity to  effectively  foster  agency  action 
to  minimize  paperwork  burdens. 

For  example,  our  bill  would  explic- 
itly grant  OIRA  authority  to  prescribe 
standards  under  which  agencies  esti- 
mate the  number  of  burden  hours  that 
a  proposed  paperwork  requirement  will 
impose.  Today,  too  many  agency  paper- 
work burden  estimates  severely  under- 
estimate the  total  burden  likely  to  be 
imposed.  It  is  not  merely  the  time 
needed  to  complete  the  form.  That  is 
just  part  of  the  burden.  The  time  need- 
ed to  understand  the  paperwork  re- 
quirement, collect  the  information, 
and  then  array  it  in  the  manner  re- 
quested cannot  be  ignored.  Further,  if 
the  paperwork  requirement  is  to  be  a 
recurring  requirement,  it  may  require 
the  establishment  of  a  special  record 
keeping  system. 

The  bill  exi>ands  upon  the  act's  pub- 
lic protection  features.  The  act  cur- 
rently permits  a  member  of  the  public 
to  ignore  a  paperwork  collection  re- 
quirement that  does  not  display  an 
OMB  control  number,  indicating  that 
the  paperwork  collection  requirement 
has  been  approved  by  OIRA.  Under  our 
bill,  a  member  of  the  public  would  be 
empowered  to  seek  a  determination 
from  the  OIRA  Administrator  regard- 
ing whether  the  manner  in  which  an 
agency  is  implementing  a  paperwork 
requirement  is  in  conformity  with  the 
act.  This  provision  is  based  upon  an  es- 
sentially identical  authority  granted 
by  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  [OFPP]  Act.  Under  the  OFPP 
Act  provision,  the  Administrator  for 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  is  empow- 
ered to  conduct  a  review  of  an  agency 
procurement  regulation,  such  as  one  is- 
sued by  an  individual  buying  organiza- 
tion, to  determine  if  it  conforms  to  the 
Government-wide  Federal  acquisition 
regulation.  The  OFPP  Act,  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  and  this  public  protection 
feature,  is  another  accomplishment  of 
Lawton  Chiles. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  strong  re- 
quirement relating  to  paperwork  re- 
duction goals.  Our  objective  is  to  build 
the  act's  success  as  an  effective  re- 
straint on  the  growth  of  Federal  paper- 
work. In  fiscal  year  1991.  the  American 
people  spent  more  than  6.5  billion 
hours  filling  out  forms,  answering  sur- 
vey questions,  and  compiling  records 
for  the  Federal  Government.  On  the 
beisis  of  a  40-hour  work  week,  that  is 
the  equivalent  of  3  million  Americans 
being  employed  full  time  solely  to 
meet  the  Government's  paperwork  de- 
mands. And.  these  are  conservative  es- 
timates, compiled  by  OIRA  on  the  basis 
of  the  burden  hour  estimates  assigned 
by  the  agencies  to  their  approved  pa- 
perwork   burdens.    Burden    estimates. 


which  many  in  the  private  sector, 
those  on  the  receiving  end  of  these  pa- 
perwork demands,  believe  to  be  very 
low.  These  estimates  are  contained  in 
an  information  collection  budget,  an- 
nually published  by  OIRA.  Lawton 
Chiles  included  the  word  budget  to  em- 
phasize that  Federal  paperwork  re- 
quirements impose  real  costs  on  the 
public  and  the  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Government 
requires  information  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple. As  has  been  often  said,  we  are  in 
the  Information  Age.  The  key  is  to  ob- 
tain only  what  is  necessary  and  to  do 
so  in  the  least  burdensome  manner.  Im- 
proving the  Government's  use  of  infor- 
mation technology  is,  and  should  be, 
an  important  function  of  OIRA.  It  can 
simultaneously  lessen  the  burden  of  in- 
formation collection  on  the  public,  en- 
hance Government's  effective  use  of 
the  information  collected,  and  foster 
dissemination  of  Government  informa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Al- 
though the  product  of  an  era  in  which 
mechanical  typewriters  dominated 
Government  offices,  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  provides  the  broad  legisla- 
tive foundation  to  serve  as  a  key  tool 
for  coping  with  the  new  demands  being 
placed  upon  the  Federal  Government. 

Similarly,  regulations  are  inherent 
to  government.  They  specify  the  de- 
tails that  cannot  be  readily  included  in 
the  statutes  we  enact.  Regulations  can 
provide  an  opportunity  for  adding  fiexi- 
bility.  They  can  also  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  magnify,  many  times  over, 
the  burdens  imposed  on  the  public  by 
legislative  action.  Truly,  "the  devil  is 
in  the  details,"  as  the  old  saying  goes. 

On  January  22,  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas. Mr.  Bumpers,  and  I  wrote  to 
President  Clinton  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
and  OIRA  in  his  efforts  to  improve 
Government.  President  Clinton's  re- 
sponse was  very  positive,  very  encour- 
aging. He  said  "both  can  serve  as  pow- 
erful tools  in  the  effort  to  improve  the 
management  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Senator  Bumpers  will  have 
more  to  say  about  that  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  last  Wednesday,  the 
Clinton  administration  announced  the 
National  Performance  Review.  This  in- 
tense 6-month  review  of  Federal  pro- 
grams is  aimed  at  "not  just  cutting 
wasteful  spending  but  also  on  improv- 
ing services  and  making  our  govern- 
ment work  better."  as  was  said  by  Vice 
President  Gore,  who  is  heading  this 
important  initiative.  It  further  dem- 
onstrates President  Clinton's  resolve 
to  make  government  the  servant  of  the 
people. 

While  his  actions  regarding  the  Na- 
tional Performance  Review  have  re- 
ceived national  attention  in  the  media, 
less  media  attention  was  directed  at 
his  early  actions  regarding  restraint  on 
paperwork  and  regulations.  On  Janu- 
ary 21.  day  2  of  the  Clinton  Presidency, 


he  issued  an  unambiguous  directive  to 
the  executive  agencies  that  his  admin- 
istration would  not  abandon  central- 
ized review  of  proposed  regulations. 
The  review  processes  of  Executive 
Order  12291  would  continue  to  be  fol- 
lowed, while  a  review  of  the  various 
Executive  orders  relating  to  regulatory 
review,  inherited  from  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations,  is  completed. 
Further,  new  regulations  would  be  is- 
sued only  after  they  had  been  reviewed 
and  approved  by  an  agency  head  ap- 
pointed by  President  Clinton  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  These  actions 
were  welcomed  by  the  business  commu- 
nity, especially  by  the  small  business 
community.  There  had  been  some  deep 
concern  that  the  many  regulations 
that  had  been  put  on  hold  by  the  regu- 
latory moratorium  imposed  during  the 
last  year  of  the  Bush  administration 
might  be  released  without  the  benefit 
of  a  policy  review  by  appointees  of  the 
Clinton  administration. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
those  shaping  the  framework  for  regu- 
latory review  in  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration are  prepared  to  confront  the 
thorny  issues  relating  to  public  disclo- 
sure of  communications  received  dur- 
ing the  regulatory  review  process.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  outcome  of  those  delib- 
erations will  provide  disclosure  stand- 
ards that  are  workable  in  practical 
terms,  letting  the  public  know  the  ra- 
tionale for  a  decision  made  without  im- 
peding the  deliberative  process  that 
produces  the  decision. 

Clearly,  the  strongly  held  views  on 
what  constitutes  appropriate  public 
disclosure  has  been  the  stumbling 
block  regarding  any  legislation  that  in- 
cludes the  reauthorization  of  appro- 
priations for  OIRA. 

The  public  disclosure  controversy  has 
also  helped  to  leave  OIRA  without  a 
Presidentially  appointed  Adminis- 
trator since  November  1989.  While  the 
office  has  been  most  ably  led  by  its  ca- 
reer Deputy.  Jim  MacRae.  the  absence 
of  a  Presidential  appointee  left  a  vacu- 
um. That  vacuum  was.  in  large  meas- 
ure, filled  by  the  Council  of  Competi- 
tiveness, which  only  complicated  the 
situation  further. 

I  fully  expect  that  President  Clinton 
will  soon  nominate  an  OIRA  Adminis- 
trator. That  individual  will  need  to 
have  the  confidence  and  the  ear  of  OMB 
Director  Panetta.  The  new  OIRA  Ad- 
ministrator should  seek  to  forge  close 
and  cooperative  partnerships  with  the 
person  who  is  nominated  to  be  Admin- 
istrator for  Federal  Procurement  Pol- 
icy and  with  the  Deputy  OMB  Director 
for  Management.  Working  together, 
they  can  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  President  Clinton's  goal  of 
making  Government  more  effective 
and  more  respKjnsive  in  delivering  serv- 
ices to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  enact- 
ment of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
of  1993   will   substantially   strengthen 


one  of  the  best  tools  at  the  President's 
disposal.  Further,  I  would  urge  admin- 
istration support  for  this  bill  because 
it  sends  the  right  signal  to  the  business 
community  and  the  public  at  large.  As 
the  President  announces  his  various 
initiatives,  whether  they  be  in  advanc- 
ing manufacturing  technology  or  envi- 
ronmental restoration,  he  can  also  sig- 
nal that  his  administration  is  attuned 
to  minimizing  the  paperwork  and  regu- 
latory burdens  imposed  on  the  public 
by  these  various  initiatives. 

The  business  community,  and  espe- 
cially the  small  business  community, 
has  placed  a  high  priority  on  minimiz- 
ing Government  paperwork  burdens 
and  regulations.  Our  bill  in  the  last 
Congress,  Senate  bill  1139,  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business  [NFIB],  the 
Small  Business  Legislative  Council 
[SBLC].  National  Small  Business  Unit- 
ed [NSBU],  and  the  many  individual 
small  business  associations  across  the 
Nation  that  are  affiliated  with  SBLC 
and  NSBU.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
they  are  with  us  again  this  Congress, 
more  determined  than  ever  to  see  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1993  en- 
acted into  law. 

A   broad   Paperwork   Reduction   Act 
coalition,  representing  virtually  every 
segment  of  the  business  community,  is 
also  supporting  our  bill.  The  partici- 
pating   associations    represent    many 
types  of  manufacturers,  aerospace  and 
electronics   firms,   construction   firms, 
providers  of  professional  and  technical 
services,  retailers  of  various  products 
and  services,  and  the  wholesalers  and 
distributors  who  support  them.  I  would 
like  to  identify  a  few  of  the  coalition's 
member  organizations:  The  Aerospace 
Industries      Association      [ALA],      the 
American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil [ACEC],  the  American  Subcontrac- 
tors Association  [ASA],  the  Associated 
Builders   and   Contractors    [ABC],    the 
Associated     General     Contractors     of 
America  [AGC],  the  Contract  Services 
Association  [CSA],  the  Electronic  In- 
dustries Association   [EIA],    the   Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica [IBAA],  the  International  Commu- 
nications       Industries        Association 
[ICIA],    the    National    Association    of 
Wholesalers  and  Distributors,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Industrial  Association 
[NSIA],  the  National  Tooling  and  Ma- 
chining     Association      [NTMA],      the 
Printing  Industries  of  America  [PIA], 
and  the  Professional  Services  Council 
[PSC].  Leadership  for  the  coalition  is 
being  provided  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  [NAM],  and  the  Council 
on  Regulation  and  Information  Man- 
agement   [CRIM].    CRIM    is    the    new 
name  for  the  Business  Council  on  the 
Reduction    of    Paperwork,    which    has 
dedicated  itself  to  paperwork  reduction 
and  regulatory  reform  issues  for  a  half 
century.  Next  week,  the  coalition  in- 
tends to  send  a  letter  to  the  President 
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urging  his  support  of  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1993. 

Given  the  regulatory  burdens  faced 
by  State  and  local  governments,  the 
educational  community,  and  nonprofit 
organizations,  I  suspect  that  groups 
representing  these  interests  will  be 
supportive  of  our  legislation.  I  know 
that  the  Governor  of  Florida,  my  friend 
Lawton  Chiles,  will  be  pressing  our 
cause  within  the  National  Governors 
Association.  President  Clinton's  long 
service  as  Governor  of  Arkansas,  no 
doubt,  has  made  him  personally  aware 
of  the  paperwork  burdens  imposed  on 
States  and  local  government  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  I  suspect  that  those  ex- 
periences will  bolster  my  expectation 
of  his  support  for  a  revitalizing  OIRA 
and  for  vigorous  application  of  a 
strengthened  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Clinton  administration  will  support 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1993.  I 
believe  that  if  the  problem  of  defining 
workable  public  disclosure  require- 
ments relating  to  the  review  of  pro- 
posed regulations  by  OIRA  and  other 
parts  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  can  be  fashioned,  the  pros- 
pects for  passage  of  this  bill  should  be 
substantially  improved.  Again,  the 
Clinton  administration  seems  to  be 
working  toward  finding  a  practical  and 
workable  set  of  disclosure  procedures 
that  address  the  concerns  for  more 
openness  that  have  been  expressed  by 
key  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  While  the  resolution  of  this 
issue  will  certainly  help  clear  the  way, 
I  have  always  maintained  that  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  already  pro- 
vides appropriate  public  disclosure  pro- 
cedures, included  by  Senator  Chiles, 
the  sunshine  Senator  from  the  Sun- 
shine State.  Therefore,  at  some  point 
during  this  session,  I  will  press  for  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  of  1993,  even  if  the  public 
disclosure  issue  has  not  been  resolved. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  along  with 
a  summary  appear  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pai)erwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents. 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  101.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  II— REDUCING  THE  BURDEN  OF 
FEDERAL  PAPERWORK  ON  THE  PUBLIC 
Sec.  201.  Reemphasizing:  the  need  to  reduce 
the   burden   of   Federal    paper- 
work on  the  public. 


Sec.  202.  Coverage  of  all  federally  sponsored 
paperwork  burdens. 

Sec.  203.  Paperwork  reduction  goals. 

TITLE  III— ENHANCING  FEDERAL  AGEN- 
CY RESPONSIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY FOR  REDUCING  THE  BURDEN 
OF  FEDERAL  PAPERWORK 

Sec.  301.  Designating  an  agency  official  re- 
sponsible and  publicly  account- 
able for  reducing  the  burden  of 
Federal  paperwork. 

Sec.  302.  Agency  responsibilities  for  control- 
ling and  reducing  the  burden  of 
Federal  paperwork. 

TITLE  IV— ENHANCING  GOVERNMENT 
RESPONSIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNTABIL- 
ITY FOR  REDUCING  THE  BURDEN  OF 
FEDERAL  PAPERWORK 

Sec.  401.  Reemphasizing  the  responsibility 
of  the  Director  to  control  the 
burden  of  Federal  paperwork. 

Sec.  402.  Enhancing  agency  responsibility  to 
obtain  public  review  of  pro- 
posed paperwork  burdens. 

Sec.  403.  Expediting  review  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Sec.  404.  Improving  public  and  agency  scru- 
tiny of  paperwork  burdens  pro- 
posed for  renewal. 

Sec.  405.  Protection  for  whistleblowers  of 
unauthorized  paperwork  bur- 
den. 

Sec.  406.  Enhancing  public  participation. 

Sec.  407.  Expediting  review  of  an  agency  in- 
formation collection  request 
with  a  reduced  burden. 

TITLE  V— ENHANCING  AGENCY  RESPON- 
SIBILITY FOR  SHARING  AND  DISSEMI- 
NATING PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Sec.  501.  Prescribing  Governmentwlde 

standards  for  sharing  and  dis- 
seminating public  information. 

Sec.  502.  Agency  responsibilities  for  sharing 
and  disseminating  and  sharing 
public  information. 

Sec.  503.  Agency  information  inventory/lo- 
cator system. 

TITLE  VI— ADDITIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  RESPON- 
SIBILITY 

Sec.  601.  Strengthening  the  statistical  pol- 
icy and  coordination  functions 
of  the  Director. 

Sec.  602.  Use  of  electronic  information  col- 
lection and  dissemination  tech- 
niques to  reduce  burden. 

Sec.  603.  Agency  implementation. 

Sec.  604.  Automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment plan. 

Sec.  605.  Technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 
TITLE  VII— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  701.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPIUATIONS 

SEC.  101.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONa 
Section  3520(a)  of  title  44.   United  States 

Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  •'$5,500,000 

for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and 

1989."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$7,000,000 

for  fiscal  year  1994.  $7,500,000  for  fiscal  year 

1995.  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996,  $8,500,000 

for  fiscal  year  1997,  and  $9,000,000  for  fiscal 

year  1998.". 

TITLE  n— REDUCING  THE  BURDEN  OF 
FEDERAL  PAPERWORK  ON  THE  PUBUC 

SEC.  201.  REEMPHASIZING  THE  NEED  TO  REDUCE 
THE  BURDEN  OF  FEDERAL  PAPER- 
WORK  ON  THE  PUBLIC. 

Section  3501  of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"i  3801.  PurpoMS 

"The  purposes  of  this  chapter  are  to — 

"(1)  minimize  the  Federal  paperwork  bur- 
den for  individuals,  small  businesses,  edu- 
cational and  nonprofit  institutions.  Federal 
contractors.  State  and  local  governments, 
aad  other  persons: 

"(2)  minimize  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  of  collecting,  maintaining,  using, 
retaining,  sharing,  and  disseminating  infor- 
mation; 

"(3)  maximize  the  usefulness  of  informa- 
tion collected,  maintained,  used,  retained 
and  shared  by  the  Federal  Government: 

"(4)  coordinate,  integrate  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  and  appropriate,  make  uni- 
form Federal  information  policies  and  prac- 
tices; 

"<5)  ensure  that  government  information 
resources  management  is  conducted  in  an  ef- 
ficient and  cost  effective  manner  to — 

"(A)  improve  the  quality  of  decisionmak- 
ing and  program  management  and  adminis- 
tration: 

"(B)  improve  the  quality  and  timeliness  of 
services  delivered  to  the  public; 

"(C)  increase  productivity; 

"(D)  reduce  waste  and  fraud: 

"(E)  facilitate  the  sharing  of  information; 

"(F)  ensure  the  integrity,  quality  and  util- 
ity of  the  Federal  statistical  system:  and 

"(G)  reduce  burden  upon  the  public; 

"(6)  ensure  that  the  collection,  mainte- 
nance, use.  retention,  sharing,  and  dissemi- 
nating of  information  by  or  for  the  Federal 
Government  is  consistent  with  applicable 
laws; 

"(7)  establish  the  responsibility  and  public 
accountability  of  Federal  agencies  for  imple- 
menting the  information  collection  review 
process,  information  resources  management, 
and  related  policies  and  guidance  established 
pursuant  to  this  chapter; 

"(8)  ensure  that  automatic  data  process- 
ing, telecommunications  and  other  informa- 
tion technologies  are  acquired  and  used  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  an  effective  and 
efficient  manner  that — 

"(A)  improves  service  delivery  and  pro- 
gram management; 

"(B)  increases  productivity; 

"(C)  improves  the  quality  of  decisionmak- 
ing; 

"(D)  reduces  waste  and  fraud; 

"(E)  maximizes  the  return  on  investment 
from  the  application  of  Government  infor- 
mation and  information  technology  re- 
sources over  their  life  cycle:  and 

"(F)  wherever  practicable  and  appropriate, 
reduces  the  information  processing  burden 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  for  persons 
who  provide  information,  keep  records  and 
otherwise  disclose  information  to  and  for  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

"(9)  strengthen  the  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  with  State  and 
local  governments  by  minimizing  the  burden 
and  maximizing  the  utility  of  information 
collected  and  shared.". 

SEC.  202.  COVERAGE  OF  ALL  FEDERALLY  SPON- 
SORED PAPERWORK  BURDENS. 

Section  3502  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  the  term  'burden'  means  the  time,  ef- 
fort, financial  resources,  and  opportunity 
costs  imposed  on  persons  to  generate,  cap- 
ture, assemble,  process,  maintain,  and  report 
information  to  or  for  a  Federal  agency,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  the  resources  expended  for  obtaining, 
reviewing  and  understanding  applicable  in- 
structions and  requirements; 
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"(B)  developing  a  way  to  comply  with  the 
applicable  instructions  and  requirements; 

"(C)  adjusting  the  existing  ways  to  comply 
with  any  previously  applicable  instructions 
and  requirements: 

"(D)  searching  existing  data  sources; 

"(E)  obtaining,  compiling  and  maintaining 
the  necessary  data; 

"(F)  implementing  recordkeeping  require- 
ments; 

"(G)  completing  and  reviewing  the  collec- 
tion of  information; 

"(H)  retaining,  sharing,  notifying,  report- 
ing, transmitting,  labeling,  or  otherwise  dis- 
closing to  third  parties  or  the  public  the  in- 
formation involved;  and 

"(I)  carrying  out  any  other  information 
transaction  which  occurs  as  a  result  of  the 
collection  of  information;"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "of 
facts  or  opinions  by"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(through  maintenance,  retention, 
notifying,  reporting,  labeling  or  disclosure 
to  third  parties  or  the  public)  of  facts  or 
opinions  by  or  for":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (17)  by  inserting  ".  includ- 
ing the  retention,  reporting,  notifying,  or 
disclosure  to  third  parties  or  the  public  of 
such  records"  before  the  period. 

SEC.  203.  PAPERWORK  REDUCTION  GOALS. 

Section  3505  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"}  3505.  AMignment  of  tasks  and  deadlines 

"In  carrying  out  the  functions  under  this 
chapter,  the  Director  shall— 

"(1)  set  a  Governmentwlde  goal,  consistent 
with  improving  agency  management  of  the 
process  for  the  review  of  each  collection  of 
information  established  under  section 
3506(e).  to  reduce  by  September  30.  1994.  the 
burden  of  Federal  collections  of  information 
existing  on  September  30.  1993.  by  at  least  5 
percent; 

"(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1994.  and  the  following  3  fiscal  years, 
set  a  Governmentwlde  goal,  consistent  with 
improving  agency  management  of  the  proc- 
ess for  the  review  of  each  collection  of  infor- 
mation established  under  section  3506(e).  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  Federal  collections  of 
information  existing  at  the  end  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  fiscal  year  by  at  least  5 
percent; 

"(3»  in  establishing  the  Governmentwlde 
goal  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  establish  a 
goal  for  each  agency  that — 

•(A)  represents  the  maximum  practicable 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  paperwork  burden 
imposed  upon  the  public  by  such  agency's 
collections  of  information,  after  considering 
the  recommendations  of  the  senior  agency 
official  designated  under  section  3506<bKl): 
and 

"(B)  permits  the  attainment  of  the  Govern- 
meniwide  goal  when  such  agency's  goal  is 
aggregated  with  the  individual  goals  of  all 
other  agencies  included  in  the  Government- 
wide  goal;  anc^ 

"(4)  in  eacH  report  issued  under  section 
3514.  beginning  with  the  report  relating  to 
fiscal  year  1994,  identify  any  agency  initia- 
tives to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  Federal  col- 
lections of  information  as.sociated  with— 

"(A)  businesses,  especially  small  busi- 
nesses and  those  engaged  in  international 
competition; 

"(B)  State  and  local  governments;  and 

"(C)  educational  institutions.". 


TITLE  III— ENHANCING  FEDERAL  AGENCY 
RESPONSIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 
FOR  REDUCING  THE  BURDEN  OF  FED- 
ERAL PAPERWORK 

SEC.  301.  DESIGNATING  AN  AGENCY  OFFICIAL 
RESPONSIBLE  AND  PUBLICLY  AC- 
COUNTABLE FOR  REDUCING  THE 
BURDEN  OF  FEDERAL  PAPERWORK. 

Section  3506  of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  striking  "Each  agency"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "The  head  of  each  agen- 
cy": and 

(B)  by  inserting  "resources"  after  "its  in- 
formation"'; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(I)"  before  "The  head  of 
each  agency":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

■'(2)  The  senior  official  designated  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  the  head  of  an  office, 
established  by  the  head  of  the  agency,  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  agency  compliance 
with  and  prompt,  efficient,  and  effective  im- 
plementation of  the  information  collection 
review  process,  information  resources  man- 
agement, and  related  policies  and  guidance 
established  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 

"(3)  Staff  to  such  office  shall  be  well  quali- 
fied through  experience  or  training  to  carry 
out  the  information  collection  review  proc- 
ess, information  resources  management,  and 
related  policies  and  guidance  established 
under  this  chapter.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and 

(0)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(9)  prepare  estimates  of  burden  that  will 
result  from  proposed  collections  of  informa- 
tion; 

"(10)  develop  and  maintain  a  strategic  In- 
formation Resources  Management  Plan,  in 
accordance  with  guidance  from  the  Director, 
for  the  application  of  information  resources 
to  support  the  agency's  specified  mission 
goals  as  articulated  through  its  strategic 
mission  planning  process; 

"(11)  establish  oversight  procedures,  in  ac- 
cordance with  guidance  provided  by  the  Di- 
rector, to  improve  the  life  cycle  manage- 
ment of  the  agency's  major  information  sys- 
tems: and 

■■(12)  assess  the  agency's  efforts  to  have 
program  offices  manage  Government  infor- 
mation resources  by  using  performance 
measures  that  examine  such  factors  as  qual- 
ity and  timeliness  of  service  delivery  to  the 
public,  productivity  of  program  administra- 
tion, ability  to  prevent  or  reduce  fraud,  and 
the  burden  of  Government's  information  col- 
lection practices  on  the  public". 

SEC.  302.  AGENCY  RESPONSIBILmES  FOR  CON- 
TROLLING AND  REDUCING  THE  BUR- 
DEN OF  FEDERAL  PAPERWORK. 

Section  3506  of  title  44.  United  States  Code 
(as  amended  by  section  301  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  The  head  of  each  agency,  acting 
through  the  senior  official  designated  under 
subsection  (b)(1).  shall  establish  an  efficient, 
and  effective  process  for  the  prompt  review 
of  each  information  collection  request  before 
it  is  submitted  to  the  Director  for  review  and 
approval  under  this  chapter.  At  a  minimum, 
this  review  process  shall— 

"(1)  be  sufficiently  independent  of  program 
responsibilities  to  evaluate  whether  each  in- 


formation collection  request  should  be  car- 
ried out: 

"(2)  be  provided  sufficient  personnel  and 
other  resources  to  carry  out  such  review  re- 
sponsibility effectively:  and 

"(3)  have  authority  (independent  of  agency 
program  officers)  to  approve,  disapprove,  and 
make  needed  improvements  in  any  agency 
collection  of  information. 

"(f)  Under  the  process  established  under 
subsection  (e).  the  senior  official  designated 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  certify  (and  pro- 
vide a  record  supporting  such  certification, 
including  any  pertinent  public  comments  re- 
ceived by  the  agency)  to  the  Director  that— 

•■(1)  the  collection  of  information  and  any 
applicable  instructions  and  requirements — 

■•(A)  are  necessary  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  agency's  functions  and  are  the 
least  burdensome  necessary: 

"(B)  are  not  unnecessarily  duplicative  of 
information  otherwise  reasonably  accessible 
to  the  agency: 

•■(C)  have  practical  utility: 

■■(D)  are  written  using  plain,  coherent  and 
unambiguous  terminology: 

"(E)  are  to  be  implemented  in  ways  con- 
sistent and  compatible,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  with  the  existing  reporting 
and  recordkeeping  practices  of  those  who  are 
to  respond; 

"(F)  are  understandable  to  those  who  are 
to  respond: 

"(G)  display  on  the  information  collection 
request,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  agen- 
cy estimate  of  the  burelen  for  each  response, 
calculated  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Director  under  section 
3504(c)(5); 

"(H)  use  information  technology  to  reduce 
burden  and  improve  aigency  responsiveness 
to  the  public: 

"(I)  use  effective  and  efficient  statistical 
survey  methodology  appropriate  to  the  need 
for  which  the  information  is  to  be  collected: 
and 

■■(J)  explain  the  need  and  ultimate  use  of 
the  information  to  be  collected,  and  the  im- 
portance of  an  accurate  and  timely  response; 
and 

■■(2)  the  agency  has  taken  necessary  steps 
to— 

■■(A)  except  as  provided  in  section  3507  (g) 
and  (k).  give  60-day  notice  to.  and  consult 
with  members  of  the  public  and  interested 
agencies,  in  order  to — 

■■(i)  enhance  the  clarity  of  the  proposed 
collection  of  information; 

■■(ii)  solicit  comment  on  the  agency  esti- 
mate of  the  burden  for  each  response  for 
such  collection  of  information:  and 

■■(iii)  minimize  the  burden  of  such  collec- 
tion of  information  on  those  who  are  to  re- 
spond, including  the  appropriate  use  of  auto- 
mated collection  technics  or  other  forms  of 
information  technology: 

■•(B)  evaluate  the  proposed  collection  of  in- 
formation and  any  applicable  instructions 
and  requirements,  by  developing  and  con- 
ducting— 

"(i)  an  assessment  of  need: 

■■(ii)  a  functional  description  of  the  infor- 
mation to  be  collected; 

■■(iii)  a  plan  for  the  practical  collection  of 
information: 

■•(iv)  a  specific,  objectively  supported  esti- 
mation of  burden,  including  each  transaction 
involved:  and 

■■(V)  a  test  of  the  collection  of  information 
through  a  pilot  or  prototype  program,  if  ap- 
propriate: 

•■(C)  plan  and  allocate  resources  for  the  ef- 
ficient and  effective  management  and  use  of 
the  information  to  be  solicited;  and 
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"(D)  reduce  burdens  on  businesses  (espe- 
cially small  businesses  and  those  engaged  in 
international  competition).  State  and  local 
governments,  and  educational  institutions, 
through  consideration  of  such  alternatives 
as— 

"(i)  establishing  differing  compliance  or 
reporting  requirements  or  timetables  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  resources  available  to  those 
who  are  to  respond; 

■•(ii)  the  clarification,  consolidation,  or 
simplification  of  compliance  and  reporting 
requirements;  and 

"(iii)  an  exemption  from  coverage  of  the 
collection  of  information,  or  any  part  there- 
of ". 

TITLE  rV— ENHANCING  GOVERNMENT  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY    AND     ACCOUNTABILITY 
FOR  REDUCING  THE  BURDEN  OF  FED- 
ERAL PAPERWORK 
SEC.  401.  REEMPHASIZING  THK  RESPONSIBILITY 
OF  THE  DIRECTOR  TO  CONTROL  THE 
BURDEN  OF  FEDERAL  PAPERWORK. 
Section  3504(c)  of  title  44.   United   States 
Code,  is  amended 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D).  respectively,  and  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (A)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(B)  display,  to  the  extent  practicable,  an 
estimate  of  the  burden  for  each  response;"; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  to 
read  as  follows: 

■•(5)  establishing  procedures  under  which 
an  agency  is  to  estimate  the  burden  under 
this  chapter  to  comply  with  the  proposed 
collection  of  information; 

■■(6»  coordinating  with  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  to  eliminate  paperwork 
burdens  associated  with  procurement  and  ac- 
quisition;"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

■(8)  minimizing  the  Federal  paperwork 
burden  imposed  through  Federal  collection 
of  information,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
those  individuals  or  entities  most  adversely 
affected,  including— 

"(A)  businesses,  especially  small  busi- 
nesses and  those  engaged  in  international 
competition; 
"(B)  State  and  local  governments;  and 
"(C)  educational  mstitutions;  and 
"(9)  initiating  and  conducting,  with  se- 
lected agencies  and  non-Federal  entities  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  pilot  projects  to  test  or 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  and  benefit  of 
changes  or  innovations  in  Federal  policies, 
rules,  regulations,  and  agency  procedures  to 
improve  information  management  practices 
and  related  management  activities  (includ- 
ing authority  for  the  Director  to  waive  the 
application  of  designated  agency  regulations 
or  administrative  directives  after  giving 
timely  notice  to  the  public  and  Congress  re- 
garding the  need  for  such  waiver)  ". 

SEC.  ««.  ENHANCINt;  AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITY 
TO  OBTAIN  PLBLIC  REVIEW  OF  PRO- 
POSED PAPERWORK  BURDENS. 

Section  3507(a)  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  - 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  by  inserting  "a  sum- 
mary of  the  request."  after  "title  for  the  in- 
formation collection  request."; 

<2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  after  paragraph  (2) 
the  following: 

"(3)  the  agency  provides  at  least  30  days 
for  public  comment  to  the  agency  and  the 


Office  of  Management  and  Budget  after  pub- 
lication of  the  notice  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, except  as  provided  under  section  3507 
(g)  and  (k).  and  the  agency  head  and  the  Di- 
rector consider  comments  received  regarding 
the  proposed  collection  of  information;  and". 

SEC.  403.  EXPEDITING  REVIEW  AT  THE  OFFICE 
OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET. 

Section  3507(b)  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'The  Director  shall 
within  30  days  after  publication  of  the  notice 
under  subsection  (a)(3)  that  is  applicable  to  a 
proposed  information  collection  request  not 
contained  in  a  proposed  rule,  notify  the 
agency  involved  of  the  decision  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  proposed  information  collec- 
tion request  and  shall  make  such  decisions 
publicly  available.  Any  decision  to  dis- 
approve an  information  collection  request 
shall  include  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  such  decision."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sixty"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "30"  in  each  such  place; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "thirty"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '^O";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "one"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1". 

SEC.  404.  IMPROVING  PUBLIC  AND  AGENCY 
SCRUTINY  OF  PAPERWORK  BUR- 
DENS PROPOSED  FOR  RENTWAl. 

(a)  Approval  of  Information  Collection 
Requkst— Section  3507(d)  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)(A)  If  the  head  of  the  agency,  or  the 
senior  official  designated  under  section 
3506(b)(1).  decides  to  seek  extension  of  the 
Director's  approval  granted  for  a  currently 
approved  information  collection  request,  the 
agency  shall,  through  the  notice  prescribed 
in  subsection  (a)(2>(B)  and  such  other  prac- 
ticable steps  as  may  be  reasonable,  seek 
comment  from  the  agencies,  and  the  public 
on  the  continued  need  for.  and  burden  im- 
posed by.  the  collection  of  information. 

"(B)  The  agency,  after  having  made  a  rea- 
sonable effort  to  seek  comment  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  but  no  later  than  60  days  be- 
fore the  expiration  date  of  the  control  num- 
ber assigned  by  the  Director  for  the  cur- 
rently approved  information  collection  re- 
quest, shall— 

"(i)  evaluate  the  public  comments  re- 
ceived; 

"(ii)  conduct  the  review  established  under 
section  3506(e);  and 

"(iii)  provide  to  the  Director  the  certifi- 
cation required  by  section  3506(f).  including 
the  text  of  the  certification  and  any  addi- 
tional relevant  information  regarding  how 
the  information  collection  request  comports 
with  the  principles  and  requirements  of  this 
chapter. 

"(C)  Upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  and 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  control  number 
for  that  information  collection  request,  the 
Director  shall  — 

"(i)  ensure  that  the  agency  has  taken  the 
actions  specified  under  section  3506(0(2); 

"(ii)  evaluate  the  public  comments  re- 
ceived by  the  agency  or  by  the  Director, 

"(iii)  determine  whether  the  agency  cer- 
tification complies  with  the  standards  under 
section  3506(f>(l);  and 

"(iv)  approve  or  disapprove  the  informa- 
tion collection  request  under  this  chapter. 

"(3)  If  a  certification  is  not  provided  to  the 
Director  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  60-day 
period  before  the  expiration  of  the  control 
number  as  provided  under  paragraph  (2)(B). 


the  agency  shall  submit  the  information  col- 
lection request  for  review  and  approval  or 
disapproval  under  this  chapter. 

"(4)  An  agency  may  not  make  a  sub- 
stantive or  material  modification  to  an  in- 
formation collection  request  after  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Director,  unless  the 
modification  has  been  submitted  to  the  Di- 
rector for  review  and  approval  or  disapproval 
under  this  chapter.". 

(b)  APPROVAL  of  Information  Collecttion 
Requirements— Section  3507  of  title  44. 
United  States  Code,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(i)(l)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  no  later 
than  publication  of  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making in  the  Federal  Register,  each  agency 
shall  forward  to  the  Director  a  copy  of  any 
proposed  rule  which  contains  a  collection  of 
information  requirement  and  upon  request, 
information  necessary  to  make  the  deter- 
mination required  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Within  60  days  after  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  the  Director  may  file  public  com- 
ments under  the  standards  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3508  on  the  collection  of  information  re- 
quirement contained  in  the  proposed  rule. 

"(3)  When  a  final  rule  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  the  agency  shall  explain 
how  any  collection  of  information  require- 
ment contained  in  the  final  rule  resf)onds  to 
the  comments,  if  any.  filed  by  the  Director 
or  the  public,  or  explain  the  reasons  such 
comments  were  rejected. 

"(4)  The  Director  has  no  authority  to  dis- 
approve any  collection  of  information  re- 
quirement specifically  contained  in  an  agen- 
cy rule,  if  the  Director  has  received  notice 
and  failed  to  comment  on  the  rule  within  60 
days  after  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making. 

"(5)  No  provision  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  Director,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  such  officer,  from— 

"(A)  disapproving  any  information  collec- 
tion request  which  was  not  specifically  re- 
quired by  an  agency  rule; 

"(B)  disapproving  any  collection  of  infor- 
mation requirement  contained  in  an  agency 
rule,  if  the  agency  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section; 

"(C)  disapproving  any  collection  of  infor- 
mation requirement  contained  in  a  final 
agency  rule,  if  the  Director  finds  within  60 
days  after  the  publication  of  the  final  rule 
that  such  a  collection  of  information  re- 
quirement cannot  be  approved  under  the 
standards  set  forth  in  section  3508.  after  re- 
viewing the  agency's  response  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Director  filed  under  paraigraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection;  or 

"(D)  disapproving  any  collection  of  infor- 
mation requirement,  if  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  the  agency  has  substantially 
modified,  in  the  final  rule,  the  collection  of 
information  requirement  contained  in  the 
proposed  rule  and  the  agency  has  not  given 
the  Director  the  information  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  the  modified 
collection  of  information  requirement,  at 
least  60  days  before  the  issuance  of  the  final 
rule. 

"(6)  The  Director  shall  make  publicly 
available  any  decision  to  disapprove  a  collec- 
tion of  information  requirement  contained 
in  an  agency  rule,  together  with  the  reasons 
for  such  decision. 

■'(7)  The  authority  of  the  Director  under 
this  subsection  is  subject  to  subsection  (o. 

"(8)  This  subsection  shall  apply  only  when 
an  agency  publishes  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  and  requests  public  comments. 


"(9)  The  decision  of  the  Director  to  ap- 
prove or  not  to  act  upon  a  collection  of  infor- 
mation requirement  contained  in  an  agency 
rule  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

"(j)(l)  If  the  head  of  the  agency,  or  the  sen- 
ior official  designated  under  section 
3506(b)(1).  decides  to  seek  extension  of  the 
Director's  approval  granted  for  a  currently 
approved  collection  of  information  require- 
ment, the  agency  shall,  through  the  notice 
prescribed  in  subsection  (aK2)(B)  and  such 
other  practicable  steps  as  may  be  reasonable, 
seek  comment  from  the  agencies,  and  the 
public  on  the  continued  need  for,  and  burden 
imposed  by,  the  collection  of  information  re- 
quirement. 

"(2)  The  agency,  after  having  made  a  rea- 
sonable effort  to  seek  comment  under  para- 
graph (1),  but  no  later  than  60  days  before 
the  expiration  date  of  the  control  number  as- 
signed by  the  Director  for  the  currently  ap- 
proved collection  of  information  require- 
ment, shall— 

"(A)  evaluate  the  public  comments  re- 
ceived; 

"(B)  conduct  the  review  established  under 
section  3506(e):  and 

"(C)  provide  to  the  Director  the  certifi- 
cation required  by  section  3506(f).  including 
the  text  of  the  certification  and  any  addi- 
tional relevant  information  regarding  how 
the  collection  of  information  requirement 
comports  with  the  principles  and  require- 
ments of  this  chapter. 

"(3)  Upon  receipt  of  such  certification,  and 
prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  the  control 
number  for  that  collection  of  information  re- 
quirement, the  Director  shall — 

"(A)  ensure  that  the  agency  has  taken  the 
actions  specified  in  section  3506(0(2); 

"(B)  evaluate  the  public  comments  re- 
ceived by  the  agency  or  by  the  Director; 

"(C)  determine  whether  the  agency  certifi- 
cation complies  with  the  standards  under 
section  3506(f)(1);  and 

"(D)  approve  or  disapprove  the  collection 
of  information  requirement  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(4)  If  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3).  the  Director  disapproves  a  collection  of 
information  requirement,  or  recommends  or 
instructs  the  agency  to  make  a  substantive 
or  material  change  to  a  collection  of  infor- 
mation requirement,  the  Director  shall— 

"(A)  publish  an  explanation  thereof  in  the 
Federal  Register;  and 

"(B)  instruct  the  agency  to  undertake  a 
rulemaking  within  a  reasonable  time  limited 
to  consideration  of  changes  to  the  collection 
of  information  requirement  and  thereafter  to 
submit  the  collection  of  information  require- 
ment for  approval  or  disapproval  under  this 
chapter. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  affects  the 
review  process  for  a  collection  of  informa- 
tion requirement  contained  in  a  proposed 
rule,  including  a  proposed  change  to  an  ex- 
isting collection  of  information  requirement, 
under  subsection  (i)  with  respect  to  such  col- 
lection of  information  requirement. 

"(6)  The  Director  may  not  approve  a  col- 
lection of  information  requirement  for  a  pe- 
riod in  excess  of  3  years.". 

SEC.  405.  PROTECTION  FOR  WHISTLEBLOWERS 
OF  UNAUTHORIZED  PAPERWORK 
BURDEN. 

Section  3507(h)  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  second  sentence  by 
inserting  before  the  period  ".  and  any  com- 
munication relating  to  a  collection  of  infor- 
mation, the  disclosure  of  which  could  lead  to 
retaliation  or  discrimination  against  the 
communicator". 

SEC.  406.  ENHANCING  PUBUC  PAKTICIPATION. 

Section  3517  of  title  44.  United  States,  is 
amended— 


(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "In  develop- 
ment"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof; 

"(b)(1)  Under  procedures  established  by  the 
Director,  a  person  may  request  the  Director 
to  review  any  collection  of  information  con- 
ducted by  or  for  an  agency  to  determine,  if— 

"(A)  the  collection  of  information  is  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  this  chapter; 

"(B)  the  collection  of  information  has  been 
approved  in  conformity  with  this  chapter; 
and 

"(C)  the  person  that  is  to  respond  to  the 
collection  of  information  is  entitled  to  the 
public  protections  afforded  by  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Any  review  requested  under  paragraph 
(1),  unless  the  request  is  determined  frivo- 
lous or  does  not  on  its  face  state  a  valid 
basis  for  such  review,  shall— 

"(A)  be  completed  by  the  Director  within 
60  days  after  receiving  the  request,  unless 
such  period  is  extended  by  the  Director  to  a 
specified  date  and  the  person  making  the  re- 
quest is  given  notice  of  such  extension; 

■'(B)(i)  be  coordinated  with  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  collection  of  information  to 
which  the  request  relates;  and 

"(ii)  be  coordinated  with  the  Adminis- 
trator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  if  the 
request  relates  to  a  collection  of  information 
applicable  to  an  actual  or  prospective  Fed- 
eral contractor  or  subcontractor  at  any  tier; 
and 

"(C)  result  in  a  written  determination  by 
the  Director,  that  shall  be — 

"(i)  furnished  to  the  person  making  the  re- 
quest; and 

"(ii)  made  available  to  the  public  upon  re- 
quest (and  listed  and  summarized  In  the  an- 
nual report  required  under  section  3514),  un- 
less confidentiality  is  requested  by  the  per- 
son making  the  request.". 

SEC.  407.  EXPEDITING  REVIEW  OF  AN  AGENCY  IN- 
FORMATION COLLECTION  REQUEST 
WITH  A  REDUCED  BLUDEN. 

Section  3507  of  title  44,  United  States  Code 
(as  amended  by  section  404(b)  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Upon  request  by  the  head  of  an  agen- 
cy, the  Director  shall  approve  a  proposed 
change  to  an  existing  information  collection 
request  (unless  such  proposed  change  is  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (i))  within  30  days  after 
the  Director  receives  the  proposed  change. 
The  information  collection  request  shall 
thereafter  remain  in  effect  at  least  for  the 
remainder  of  the  period  for  which  it  was  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  Director,  if— 

"(1)  the  information  collection  request  has 
a  current  control  number;  and 

"(2)  the  Director  determines  that  the  revi- 
sion— 

"(A)  reduces  the  burden  resulting  from  the 
information  collection  request;  and 

"(B)  does  not  substantially  change  the  in- 
formation collection  request.". 
TITLE   V— ENHANCING   AGENCY   RESPON- 
SIBILITY  FOR   SHARING  AND   DISSEMI- 
NATING PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

SEC.  501.  PRESCRIBING  GOVERNMENTWIDE 
STANDARDS  FOR  SHARING  AND  DIS- 
SEMINATING PUBLIC  INFORMATION. 

Section  3504(h)  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  The  functions  of  the  Director  related 
to  agency  dissemination  and  sharing  of  pub- 
lic information  shall  include — 

"(1)  developing  policies  and  practices  for 
agency  dissemination  and  sharing  of  public 
information  consistent  with  the  agency  re- 
sponsibilities under  section  3506(g);  and 

"(2)  developing  policy  guidelines  that  in- 
struct Federal  agencies  on   ways   to   fulfill 


agency  responsibilities  to  disseminate  and 
share  information  that,  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate and  practicable — 

"(A)  make  information  dissemination 
products  available  on  timely,  equitable  and 
cost  effective  terms; 

"(B)  encourage  a  diversity  of  public  and 
private  information  dissemination  products; 

"(C)  avoid  establishing,  or  permitting  oth- 
ers to  establish,  exclusive,  restricted,  or 
other  distribution  arrangements  that  inter- 
fere with  the  availability  of  information  dis- 
semination products  on  a  timely  and  equi- 
table basis;  and 

"(D)  avoid  establishing  restrictions  or  reg- 
ulations, including  the  charging  of  fees  or 
royalties,  on  the  reuse,  resale,  or  redissemi- 
nation  of  Federal  information  dissemination 
products  by  the  public;  and 

"(E)  set  user  charges  for  information  dis- 
semination products  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
recover  the  cost  of  dissemination,  except— 

"(i)  where  otherwise  required  by  statute; 

"(ii)  where  the  information  is  collected, 
processed,  and  disseminated  for  the  t)eneflt 
of  a  specific  identifiable  group  beyond  the 
benefit  to  the  general  public;  or 

"(iii)  where  user  charges  are  established  at 
less  than  cost  of  dissemination  because  of  a 
determination  that  higher  charges  would 
interfere  with  the  proper  performance  of  the 
agency's  functions.". 

SEC.  502.  AGENCY  RESPONSIBaJTIES  FOR  SHAK- 
ING AND  DISSEMINATING  PUBUC  IN- 
FORMATION. 

Section  3506  of  title  44.  United  States  Code 
(as  amended  by  sections  301  and  302  of  this 
Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall,  to  the 
extent  appropriate  and  practicable,  and  in 
conformance  with  the  policy  guidelines  es- 
tablished under  section  3504(h),  establish  and 
maintain  a  management  system  for  the  dis- 
semination and  sharing  of  information 
that— 

"(1)  ensures  that  the  public  has  timely,  eq- 
uitable and  cost  effective  access  to  the  agen- 
cy's information  dissemination  products; 

"(2)  disseminates  and  shares  information 
in  a  manner  that  achieves  the  best  balance 
between  maximizing  the  usefulness  of  the  in- 
formation and  minimizing  the  cost  to  the 
Government  and  the  public; 

"(3)  takes  advantage  of  all  appropriate 
channels.  Federal  and  non-Federal,  including 
State  and  local  governments,  libraries  and 
private  sector  entities,  in  discharging  agen- 
cy responsibilities  for  the  dissemination  and 
sharing  of  information; 

"(4)  considers  whether  an  information  dis- 
semination product  available  from  other 
Federal  or  non-Federal  sources  is  equivalent 
to  an  agency  information  dissemination 
product  and  reasonably  achieves  the  objec- 
tives of  the  agency; 

"(5)  establishes  and  maintains  inventories 
of  all  agency  information  dissemination 
products  in  conformance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  3511; 

"(6)  establishes  and  maintains  communica- 
tions with  members  of  the  public  and  with 
State  and  local  governments  so  that  the 
agency  shares  information  and  otherwise 
creates  information  dissemination  products 
that  meet  their  resi>ective  needs;  and 

"(7)  provides  adequate  notice  when  initiat- 
ing, substantially  modifying,  or  terminating 
significant  information  dissemination  prod- 
ucts.". 

SEC.  503.  AGENCY  INFORMATION  INVENTORY/LO- 
CATOR SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  3511  of  title  44. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 
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*}3511.  Inventory  systema  of  information  di*- 
•emination  products. 

"(a)  Each  agency  having  significant  infor- 
mation dissemination  products  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  comprehensive  inventory 
of  such  products,  which  shall  include,  at  a 
minimum,  the  title  of  each  such  product,  an 
abstract  of  the  contents  of  each  product,  the 
media  in  which  each  product  is  available. 
and  the  cost,  if  any,  of  each  product,  subject 
to  any  requirements  promulgated  pursuant 
to  subsection  <c). 

"(b)  The  inventory  created  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  access  by  electronic  means,  and  in 
such  other  media  as  are  appropriate  and 
practicable,  at  no  charge  to  the  public. 

"(c)  The  Director,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  the  Public  Printer,  and  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  may  establish  a  mech- 
anism for  developing  technical  standards  and 
other  minimum  requirements  for  the  agency 
inventory  systems  created  under  subsection 
(a).". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ment.—The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  35  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
amending  the  item  relating  to  section  3511  to 
read  as  follows: 

"3511.  Inventory  systems  of  information  dis- 
semination products.". 

TITLE  VI— ADDITIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IN- 
FORMATION MANAGEMENT  RESPON- 
SIBILITY 

SEC.  801.  STRENGTHENING  THE  STATISTICAL 
POUCY  AND  COORDINATION  FUNC- 
TIONS OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 

Section  3504(d)  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■■(d)(1)  The  statistical  policy  and  coordina- 
tion flinctions  of  the  Director  shall  include — 

"■(A)  coordinating  and  providing  leadership 
for  development  of  the  Federal  statistical 
system: 

'■(B)  developing  and  periodically  reviewing 
and.  as  necessary,  revising  long-range  plans 
for  the  improved  coordination  and  perform- 
ance of  the  statistical  activities  and  pro- 
grrams  of  the  Federal  Government; 

■■(C)  ensuring  the  integrity,  objectivity, 
impartiality  and  confidentiality  of  the  Fed- 
eral statistical  system: 

'■(D)  reviewing  budget  proposals  of  agen- 
cies to  ensure  that  the  proposals  are  consist- 
ent with  such  long  range  plans  and  develop- 
ing a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
for  each  fiscal  year  of  the  allocation  for  all 
statistical  activities: 

■■(E)  coordinating,  through  the  review  of 
budget  proposals  and  as  otherwise  provided 
under  this  chapter,  the  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  gathering, 
interpreting  and  sharing  statistics  and  sta- 
tistical information: 

■■(F)  developing  and  implementing  Govem- 
mentwide  policies,  principles,  standards  and 
guidelines  concerning  statistical  collection 
procedures  and  methods,  statistical  data 
classification,  statistical  information  pres- 
entation and  sharing,  and  such  statistical 
data  sources  as  may  be  required  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  programs: 

■■(G)  evaluating  statistical  program  per- 
formance and  agency  compliance  with  (jov- 
emmentwide  policies,  principles,  standards 
and  guidelines: 

■■(H)  promoting  the  timely  release  by  agen- 
cies of  statistical  data  to  the  public: 

■■(I)  coordinating  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  international  statistical  ac- 
tivities; 


"(J)  preparing  an  annual  report  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  on  the  statistical  policy  and 
coordination  function: 

"(K)  integrating  the  functions  described 
under  this  paragraph  with  the  other  informa- 
tion resources  management  functions  speci- 
fied under  this  chapter;  and 

"(L)  appointing  a  chief  statistician  who  is 
a  trained  and  experienced  professional  to 
carry  out  the  functions  described  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  inter- 
agency working  group  on  statistical  policy, 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  agencies  with 
major  statistical  programs,  headed  by  the 
chief  statistician  to  coordinate  agency  ac- 
tivities in  carrying  out  the  functions  under 
paragraph  (1). 

'■(3)  The  Director  shall  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  long  term  training  in  the  statistical 
policy  functions  of  the  chief  statistician  to 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  Each 
trainee  shall  be  selected  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Director  based  on  agency  requests  and 
shall  serve  for  at  least  6  months  and  no  more 
than  1  year.  All  costs  of  the  training  are  to 
be  paid  by  the  agency  requesting  training.". 

SEC.  602.  USE  OF  ELECTRONIC  INFORMATION 
COLLECTION  AND  DISSEMINATION 
TECHNIQUES  TO  REDUCE  BURDEN. 

Section  3504(g)(1)  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "development  and"  after 
"overseeing  the":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "(including  standards  that 
improve  the  ability  of  agencies  to  use  tech- 
nology to  reduce  burden)"  after  "establish- 
ment of  standards" 

SEC.  603.  AGENCY  IMPLEMENTA-nON. 

Section  3514(a)  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (9)<C)  by  striking  out 
■'and'^  at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (10)(C)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon: and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs; 

"(U)  a  listing  of  any  increase  in  the  burden 
imposed  on  the  public  during  the  year  cov- 
ered by  the  report  resulting  from  a  collec- 
tion of  information  conducted  or  sponsored 
by  or  for  an  agency,  which  was  imposed  by 
such  agency— 

"(A)  as  specifically  mandated  by  the  provi- 
sion of  a  statute;  or 

"(B)  as  necessary  to  implement  a  statutory 
requirement,  which  requirement  shall  be 
identified  with  particularity:  and  • 

"(12)  a  description  of  each  such  agency's  ef- 
forts in  implementing,  and  plans  to  imple- 
ment, the  applicable  policies,  standards  and 
guidelines  with  respect  to  the  functions 
under  this  chapter;  and 

•■(13)  a  strategic  information  resources 
management  plan  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, developed  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  that  includes  an  analysis  of 
cross-cutting  issues  of  Governmentwide  im- 
portance.". 

SEC.  604.  AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING  EQUIP- 
MENT PLAN. 

Section  3504(g)  of  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4).  and 
(5)  as  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  and  (6).  respec- 
tively: and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  developing  and  annually  revising,  in 
consultation  with  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  a  5-year  plan  for  meeting  the 


automatic  data  processing  equipment  (in- 
cluding telecommunications)  and  other  in- 
formation technology  needs  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  sections  110  and  111  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  use.  757  and  759)  and  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter;". 

SEC.  905.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  DEFINITIONS.— Section  3602(10)  of  title 
44.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '■the  Federal  Housing  Finance 
Board"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Fed- 
eral Housing  Finance  Board". 

(b)  REVIEW  Periods.— Section  3507(g)(1)  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  ■'(I)  is  needed  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  periods  for  public  notice 
and  review  by  the  Director  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  this  chapter.". 

(c)  Director  Review.— Section  3513(a)  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  in 
the  first  sentence  by  inserting  "resources" 
after  ■information". 

(d)  Responsiveness.— Section  3514(a)  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (9)(A)  by  inserting  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (9)(B)  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  inserting  a  period:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (9)(C). 

TITLE  VII— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
SEC.  701.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  120  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  Particular.— Section  101  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1993 

The  'Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1993' 
will- 
Reaffirm  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980:  to  mini- 
mize the  Federal  paperwork  burdens  imposed 
on  individuals,  small  businesses.  State  and 
local  governments,  educational  and  non- 
profit institutions,  and  Federal  contractors. 

Provide  a  five-year  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  (OIRA)  within  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Clarify  that  the  Act's  public  protections 
apply  to  all  Government-sponsored  paper- 
work, eliminating  any  confusion  over  the 
coverage  of  so-called  "third  party  burdens" 
(those  imposed  by  one  private  party  on  an- 
other private  party  due  to  a  Federal  regula- 
tion), caused  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
1989  decision  in  Dole  v.  United  Steelworkers  of 
America. 

Require  goals  for  reducing  the  Federal  pa- 
perwork burden  imposed  on  the  public— a 
Government-wide  goal  of  at  least  5  percent 
and  individual  agency  goals  that  aggregate 
to  the  Government-wide  goal. 

Emphasize  the  fundamental  responsibil- 
ities of  each  Federal  agency  to  minimize  pa- 
perwork burdens  and  foster  paperwork  reduc- 
tion, by  requiring — 

A  thorough  review  of  each  proposed  infor- 
mation collection  request  for  need  and  prac- 
tical utility,  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act's 
fundamental  standards,  which  enables  an 
agency  to  collect  needed  information  while 
minimizing  the  burden  imposed  on  the  pub- 
lic; 

Agency  planning  to  maximize  the  use  of  in- 
formation already  collected  by  the  public: 


Better  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
participation  with  at  least  a  60-day  comment 
period  for  each  proposed  paperwork  require- 
ment; 

Agency  certification  of  compliance  with 
public  participation  requirements  and  the 
Act's  standards  of  need  and  practical  utility 
for  each  proposed  paperwork  requirement  be- 
fore its  submission  to  OIRA  for  clearance; 
and 

A  certification  process  for  the  renewal  of  a 
currently  approved  paperwork  requirement, 
which  Includes  public  participation,  thor- 
ough agency  analysis  of  alternatives,  an 
agency  determination  that  the  paperwork  re- 
quirement meets  the  Act's  standards  and  im- 
poses the  least  burden  on  the  public,  and 
final  clearance  by  OIRA. 

Reduce  by  30  days  the  time  a  routine  pro- 
posed agency  paperwork  requirement  spends 
under  review  at  OIRA,  while  improving  the 
overall  opportunity  for  public  participation 
and  maintaining  ORLA's  final  clearance  au- 
thority. 

Strengthen  OIRA's  responsibilities  in  the 
fight  to  minimize  paperwork  burdens  im- 
posed on  the  public,  by- 
Requiring  OIRA  to  establish  standards 
under  which  Federal  agencies  can  more  accu- 
rately estimate  the  burden  placed  upon  the 
public  by  a  proposed  paperwork  requirement; 

Working  with  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  (OFPP)  to  reduce  the  sub- 
stantial paperwork  burdens  associated  with 
Government  contracting;  and 

Providing  authority  for  OIRA  to  initiate 
and  conduct  demonstration  programs  to  test 
innovative  approaches  to  minimize  paper- 
work burdens,  similar  to  OFPP's  authority 
to  test  innovative  procurement  practices. 

Empower  the  public  further  in  the  paper- 
work reduction  fight  by  enabling  an  individ- 
ual to  obtain  a  written  determination  from 
the  OIRA  Administrator  regarding  whether  a 
Federally  sponsored  paperwork  requirement 
complies  with  the  Act's  standards  and  public 
protections,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  de- 
termination can  be  sought  from  the  OFPP 
Administrator  regarding  whether  a  procure- 
ment regulation  issued  by  an  individual 
agency  or  buying  activity  is  consistent  with 
the  Government-wide  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation. 

Strengthen  OIRA's  leadership  role  in  Fed- 
eral statistical  policy. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  am  pleased  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal Democratic  cosponsor  of  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  of  1993,  the  suc- 
cessor to  S.  1139  in  the  102d  Congress. 
As  I  said  at  the  close  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  am  determined  to  see  legisla- 
tion strengthening  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  enacted  into  law.  It  is 
sorely  needed  to  make  Government 
work  better. 

Last  Wednesday,  President  Clinton 
announced  his  National  Performance 
Review,  a  concentrated  6-month  effort 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  how  Government 
agencies  carry  out  their  programs  and 
serve  the  public.  Its  aim  is  to  rethink 
how  Government  works.  It  will  be  led 
by  Vice  President  Gore,  and  is  modeled 
after  a  successful  review  conducted  by 
the  State  of  Texas,  under  Governor 
Ann  Richards.  The  National  Perform- 
ance Review  is  another  example  of  the 
President  keeping  his  pledge  to  make 
the  Government  work  better  with  less 
for  the  American  people. 


On  January  22,  my  friend  from  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  NUNN,  and  I  wrote  to  President 
Clinton  on  the  very  subject  of  making 
Government  work  better.  Specifically, 
we  urged  him  to  take  full  advantage  of 
one  valuable  management  tool  already 
at  his  disposal— the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act.  We  also  requested  his  support 
for  the  legislation,  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  our  letter  to  the 
President  and  a  copy  of  his  response 
appear  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  today,  I  renew  that  re- 
quest for  the  President's  support  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1993. 
Given  his  most  recent  initiative  to  im- 
prove Government  management,  I  am 
convinced,  more  than  ever,  that  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  is  a  tool  at 
hand,  which,  with  some  good  sharpen- 
ing, can  help  the  President  to  get  the 
job  done. 

Our  bill  sharpens  that  valuable  tool 
given  us  in  1980  through  the  leadership 
of  our  former  colleague  Lawton  Chiles 
and  Representative  Jack  Brooks,  then 
chairman  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  and  signed  into  law 
by  President  Carter.  And,  like  the  leg- 
islation that  became  the  1980  act,  our 
legislation  enjoys  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1980  h£is  already  made  a  real 
difference.  Hearings  held  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  and  our  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Contracting 
and  Paperwork  Reduction,  firmly  con- 
vince me  of  this.  When  vigorously  im- 
plemented by  individual  Federal  agen- 
cies and  by  the  Office  of  Information 
and  Regulatory  Affairs  [OIRA],  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  has  worked  as 
a  restraint  on  the  natural  tendencies  of 
Federal  agencies  to  heap  on  paperwork 
requirements.  Things  would  be  consid- 
erably worse  if  the  small  business  com- 
munity didn't  have  any  of  the  protec- 
tions afforded  by  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  during  the  1980's. 

Those  hearings  also  make  clear  to 
me,  Mr.  President,  that  small  busi- 
nesses continue  to  face  serious  Federal 
paperwork  and  regulatory  burdens.  The 
"Information  Collection  Budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1991."  which  is  published 
annually  by  OIRA,  shows  a  total  Fed- 
eral paperwork  burden  on  the  public  of 
more  than  6.5  billion  hours. 

Let  me  repeat  that  for  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  President:  The  public 
spent  6.5  billion  hours  completing  Fed- 
eral paperwork  requirements;  6.5  bil- 
lion hours  filling  out  forms,  compiling 
and  submitting  reports,  answering  sur- 
vey questionnaires.  If  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Arkansas,  a  State 
of  approximately  3.2  million  souls,  did 
nothing  but  complete  Federal  paper- 
work requirements  on  a  full-time  basis, 
a  40-hour  work  week,  they  couldn't  do 
it  all.  We'd  need  some  Tennessee  volun- 
teers to  join  the  fray.  It  all  seems  to 


defy  reality,  but  for  small  business  it  is 
a  very  hard  reality,  and  one  that  costs 
them  cold  hard  cash  and  distracts  them 
from  productive  work. 

Throughout  the  1980'8,  the  Small 
Business  Committee  has  paid  close  at- 
tention to  overseeing  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act, 
and  a  closely  related  statutory  protec- 
tion for  small  businesses,  the  Regu- 
latory Flexibility  Act  of  1980.  In  all,  10 
hearings  have  been  held.  Beginning  in 
the  101st  Congress,  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Subcommittee,  under  the  ener- 
getic leadership  of  Alan  Dixon  of  Illi- 
nois, began  to  explore  not  only  the 
problem,  but  how  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  might  be  strengthened. 
During  the  last  Congress,  Senator 
NUNN  sponsored  the  Paper  Reduction 
Act  of  1991,  S.  1139.  That  bill  would 
have  strengthened  the  1980  act  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  the  small 
business  community.  I  was  the  prin- 
cipal cosponsor  of  that  bill,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today. 

My  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  NUNN],  has  already  de- 
scribed many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1993  and 
has  inserted  into  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  two-page  summary. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  provision 
of  our  bill,  however,  that  I  would  like 
to  speak  about  further.  It  closes  a  very 
big  loophole  that  has  been  created  in 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act.  In  1989, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
the  protections  of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  do  not  apply  to  so-called 
federally  sponsored  third-party  paper- 
work burdens.  By  this  I  mean  a  paper- 
work burden  imposed  by  one  private 
party  on  another  private  party,  but 
which  is  required  by  Federal  agency  di- 
rection. 

In  Dole  versus  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  the  Court  held  that  such 
federally  sponsored  third-party  paper- 
work burdens  were  not  subject  to  re- 
view under  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act.  Such  an  exclusion  was  not  in- 
tended. Lawton  Chiles,  our  former  col- 
league from  Florida  and  the  sponsor  of 
the  legislation  that  became  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act.  tried  to  convince 
the  Court  in  an  amicus  brief  that  such 
an  exclusion  was  not  intended.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Court  held  otherwise.  Our 
bill  includes  a  provision  which  clarifies 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act,  making 
explicit  that  all  federally  sponsored  pa- 
perwork requirements  are  covered. 

This  issue  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  because 
of  the  overwhelming  paperwork  bur- 
dens associated  with  implementation 
Of  the  hazard  conununication  [Hazcom] 
standard  issued  by  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Administration 
[OSHA]  at  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  purpose  of  the  Hazcom  standard 
was  a  most  laudable  objective,  one 
which  I  support,   to   provide   workers 
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with  notice  of  hazardous  substances  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  in  the 
workplace.  The  implementation  tech- 
nique selected  by  OSHA  was  to  require 
a  material  safety  data  sheet  [MSDS] 
for  each  hazardous  substance.  The 
MSDS  would  identify  the  hazardous 
substance  and  inform  workers  on  how 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  dangers 
presented.  Employers  were  required  to 
maintain  a  file  of  the  MSDS's  for  the 
hazardous  materials  present  at  their 
worksite.  Sounds  reasonable  so  far,  but 
what  resulted  was  a  paper  blizzard. 
MSDS's  began  to  appear  for  virtually 
every  item  found  at  the  worksite  of 
even  the  smallest  firm.  Workers  were 
being  warned  of  the  serious  dangers 
presented  by  common  items,  such  as 
typewriter  correction  fluid,  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  brand  name  of  "White- 
Out."  The  MSDS  warned  the  worker  of 
the  danger  of  drinking  "White-Out.  " 
Maintaining  and  filing  the  ensuing 
flood  of  MSDS's  placed  a  very  severe 
paperwork  burden  on  small  firms. 
MSDS's  for  truly  dangerous  substances 
became  buried  in  rooms  full  of  MSDS's, 
thus  frustrating  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  protecting  workers. 

Public  comments  on  OSHA's  pro- 
posal, conducted  pursuant  to  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act.  predicted  that 
it  was  not  workable  and  would  lead  to 
the  absurd  outcome  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. OSHA's  paperwork  heavy  im- 
plementation program  weis  sent  back 
for  rework  by  OIRA.  This  action  led  to 
the  litigation  that  ended  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

Mr.  President,  many  in  the  business 
community,  and  especially  the  small 
business  community,  became  very  wor- 
ried that  agencies  could  put  future  pa- 
perwork burdens  outside  the  public 
protections  of  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  by  simply  changing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  burden  was  to  be  im- 
posed. Some  said  that  fully  one- third  of 
the  Government's  current  paperwork 
burdens  could  be  restructured  as  third- 
party  paperwork  burdens.  OIRA  s  "In- 
formation Collection  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1991"  identifies  almost  138  million 
hours  of  paperwork  burden  placed  be- 
yond the  act's  reach.  A  recent  GAO  re- 
port requested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Glenn,  con- 
firms the  problem  but  finds  only  89 
million  hours  are  involved,  so  far. 
OSHA  has  determined  that  essentially 
all  of  its  information  collection  re- 
quirements are  not  subject  to  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act. 

Mr.  President,  people  in  the  agencies 
seem  to  view  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  £is  an  unwarranted  check  on  their 
activities.  The  act's  supporters  view  it 
as  a  commonsense  restraint  on  the  nat- 
ural tendencies  of  Government  to  issue 
regulations  and  impose  paperwork  bur- 
dens. 

The  act  assures  that  a  proposed  pa- 
perwork requirement  must  be  able  to 


pass  muster  against  some  pretty  fun- 
damental standards:  Is  the  paperwork 
requirement  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  agency's  programs? 
Does  the  proposed  paperwork  require- 
ment have  practical  utility  in  further- 
ing a  legitimate  agency  function? 
Would  the  proposed  information  collec- 
tion duplicate  information  already 
being  collected  by  the  Government?  Is 
the  proposed  paperwork  requirement 
the  least  burdensome  alternative? 

The  act  requires  the  agency  propos- 
ing the  paperwork  requirement  to  as- 
sess its  proposal  against  the  act's 
standards.  It  also  provides  for  a  single 
point  of  review  within  the  executive 
branch,  by  OIRA.  to  encourage  agency 
compliance  with  the  act's  standards 
and  provide  a  consistent  Government- 
wide  application  of  the  act's  standards. 
OIRA  was  to  "regulate  the  regulators" 
and  be  the  "paperwork  traffic  cop",  as 
President  Carter  said  in  signing  the 
1980  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  also  assures  an 
opportunity  for  public  comment  on  a 
proposed  Government-sponsored  paper- 
work burden.  This  was  done  in  the  firm 
belief  that  business  people  would  be  in 
a  good  position  to  offer  practical  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  minimize  the  bur- 
den to  be  imposed  by  an  otherwise  le- 
gitimate information  collection  re- 
quest. They  would  also  be  in  a  good  po- 
sition to  point  out  how  a  proposed  in- 
formation collection  request  could  be 
met  through  information  already  col- 
lected by  another  Government  agency. 
Such  an  approach  would  not  come  nat- 
urally to  most  Federal  agencies.  All 
too  frequently,  they  each  approach 
their  responsibilities  without  reference 
to  what  other  agencies  are  doing.  They 
tend  to  forget  that  they  are  all  part  of 
the  same  Government.  What  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  provides  is  the  op- 
portunity for  the  public  and  OIRA  to 
do  a  reality  check  on  agency  proposals. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  imme- 
diate future  holds  an  increasing  need 
for  a  strengthened  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  and  for  its  vigorous  applica- 
tion by  the  agencies  and  by  OIRA. 
Whatever  your  position  regarding  the 
appropriateness  of  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act,  recently  signed 
into  law,  it  is  a  relatively  brief  statute 
that  leaves  many  very  vital  details  to 
implementing  regulations.  I  believe 
that  its  implementation  will  be  im- 
proved if  the  responsible  agencies  toe 
the  marks  set  down  by  the  Paperwork 
Reduction  Act.  The  final  rules  and  pa- 
perwork requirements  will  also  benefit 
from  a  hard  look  from  the  public  and 
from  OIRA.  The  same  potential  for  pa- 
perwork burdens  applies  to  many  of  the 
important  pieces  of  legislation  that  we 
have  recently  passed  like  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Acts,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991.  and  the  Clear  Air 
Act  amendments.  The  same  can  be  said 
regarding  legislation  that  we  are  likely 
to    be   considering    to   strengthen    the 


Clean  Water  Act  or  to  move  forward  on 
essential  environmental  cleanup  ef- 
forts. They  all  will  benefit  from  the 
practical  review  and  public  participa- 
tion required  by  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  as  the  admin- 
istration tackles  reform  of  the  Nation's 
health  care  system,  it  will  confront  pa- 
perwork burdens  by  the  ton.  I  recall  a 
press  report  from  last  year,  quoting  a 
study  published  in  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine.  That  study  found 
that  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
overall  cost  of  the  Nation's  health  care 
system  could  be  traced  to  administra- 
tive requirements.  A  grand  opportunity 
to  mine  some  real  gold.  But  a  lode  that 
won't  be  mined  too  easily.  I  suspect. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  us  in  cosponsoring  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  of  1993. 

U.S.  Senate. 
WasMngton.  DC.  January  22.  1993. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  excited  about 
the  many  prospects  which  your  Presidency 
holds  for  America's  future.  In  particular,  the 
prospect  that  your  Administration  is  ready 
to  take  on  the  daunting  challenge  of  making 
the  Federal  Government  change  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  American  people.  We  believe  that 
an  important  element  of  such  an  effort  to 
improve  the  management  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  to  apply  forcefully  the 
powerful  set  of  tools  already  available  to  the 
President,  which  four  separate  Presidents 
and  the  Congress  have  worked  together  to 
establish  since  1974.  One  such  tool  is  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  of  1980.  sponsored  by 
Senator  Lawton  Chiles  and  Congressman 
Jack  Brooks  and  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Carter.  We  intend  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  this  valuable  tool.  We  will 
need  the  support  of  your  team  at  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  under  Di- 
rector Panetta. 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  established 
the  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Af- 
fairs within  OMB  and  gave  the  President  a 
powerful  tool  for  restraining  the  burdens 
placed  upon  the  public  by  the  delivery  of 
Federal  programs.  OIRA  was  expected  to 
play  the  role  of  "honest  broker"  evaluating 
proposed  paperwork  burdens  and  regulations, 
the  'off-budget"  consequences  of  federal 
mandates.  In  exercising  the  regulatory  re- 
view function  for  the  President.  OIRA 
assures  that  agency  proposals  concurrently 
comply  with  any  statutory  refjuirements  and 
reflect  the  President's  programs  and  prior- 
ities. OIRA's  paperwork  and  regulatory  re- 
view functions  complement  the  longer  stand- 
ing OMB  functions  of  reviewing  and  approv- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  President  agency  budg- 
etary and  legislative  proposals  before  they 
are  transmitted  to  Congress.  They  are  im- 
portant elements  of  the  "M"  in  OMB. 

Unfortunately,  under  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration the  regulatory  review  function  as  ex- 
ercised by  the  Competitiveness  Council 
tainted  OIRA's  reputation  and  obscured  the 
broad  public  benefits  of  regulatory  review  as 
a  necessary  check  on  the  natural  regulatory 
bent  of  Federal  agencies.  We  believe  that  a 
strengthened  Paperwork  Reduction  Act. 
with  its  emphasis  on  public  |}articipation, 
and  a  revitalized  OIRA  are  indispensible 
tools  to  your  effort  to  reinvent  government 
and  take  full  advantage  of  new  information 
technology. 


We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in 
this  and  other  efforts  to  improve  government 
for  the  good  of  the  American  people. 
Sincerely. 

Dale  Bumpers. 
Sam  Nunn. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC,  February  16. 1993. 
Hon.  Dale  Bumpers. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Dale:  Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter 
urging  my  support  for  strengthening  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act  and  revitalizing  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs 
within  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et. As  you  suggest,  both  can  serve  as  power- 
ful tools  in  the  effort  to  improve  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  government. 

I  am  aware  of  your  ongoing  interest  in  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act.  and  look  forward 
to  reviewing  the  legislation  you  intend  to  in- 
troduce. In  the  regulatory  area,  I  sent  a 
memo  to  OMB  Director.  Leon  PanetU.  on 
January  21  stressing  the  need  for  regulatory 
agencies  to  provide  my  appointees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  new  regulations.  I  also 
noted  that,  pending  completion  of  a  review 
within  my  Administration,  existing  Execu- 
tive Orders  on  regulatory  management  will 
continue  to  apply. 

I  also  agree  that  the  Bush  Administration 
Council  on  competitiveness  obscured  the 
public  benefits  that  can  arise  from  properly 
structured  regulatory  review  procedures.  On 
January  21  I  announced  the  termination  of 
that  Council. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  support, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
these  important  matters. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Bill. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  of  1993,  and  of  similar  legislation  in 
the  last  Congress,  I  strongly  support 
the  need  to  minimize  the  paperwork 
burdens  imposed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  legislation  represents  an  impor- 
tant effort  to  deal  with  the  issue  in  a 
reasonable  and  effective  manner.  It 
recognizes  the  legitimate  information 
and  documentation  needs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  At  the  same  time,  it 
addresses  the  natural  tendency  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracies  to  err  on  the 
side  of  excessive  paperwork  demands, 
even  when  agencies  are  expected  to 
strike  a  balance  between  cost  and  bene- 
fit. 

This  legislation  is  overdue.  By  failing 
to  act  on  it  last  year.  Congress  pro- 
longed expensive  and  difficult  paper- 
work burdens  imposed  on  individuals, 
small  businesses,  educational  and  non- 
profit institutions.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  others.  I  believe  that 
President  Clinton,  himself  a  former 
Governor,  well  understands  the  costs 
and  problems  created  by  excessive  Fed- 
eral paperwork  requirements. 

These  burdens  also  impose  unneces- 
sary costs  on  American  businesses,  big 
and  small,  trying  to  compete  in  a  glob- 
al economy.  If  we  are  serious  about 
economic  stimulus,  this  is  one  step  we 
can  take  that  will  not  cost  the  Treas- 


ury money  and  will  be  sure  to  benefit 
all  businesses. 

The  United  States  is  a  very  high- 
wage  nation,  compared  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  is  certainly  good,  be- 
cause it  means  our  workers  can  enjoy  a 
high  standard  of  living.  But  it  does 
drive  up  the  cost  of  our  products  and 
services  in  price-sensitive  worldwide 
competition.  This  is  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage we  can  overcome,  however, 
by  increasing  our  productivity  and 
minimizing  any  Government-imposed 
costs. 

Paperwork  is  a  major  Government- 
imposed  cost — one  for  which  we  should 
be  constantly  vigilant  in  our  efforts  to 
keep  at  an  absolute  minimum.  This  bill 
does  that  by  strengthening  the  ability 
of  the  Office  of  Information  and  Regu- 
latory Affairs  to  be  our  paperwork 
watchdog.  I  hope  that  we  can  act 
quickly  to  enact  this  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  Senator 
Nunn,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  Senator 
Bumpers,  in  introducing  the  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  of  1993.  As  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  lend  my  support  to  this  im- 
portant effort. 

This  legislation  is  prompted  by  a 
very  simple  question:  Is  Congress  seri- 
ous about  long-term  economic  growth? 
If  so,  we  must  enact  legislation  that 
will  curb  the  Government  overregula- 
tion  that  is  stifling  growth  and  stran- 
gling our  small  businesses — the  back- 
bone of  our  Nation's  economy.  I  am 
hopeful,  as  I  know  many  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  this  legislation  are,  that  we  can 
pass  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of 
1993  this  year.  The  competitiveness  of 
American  small  business  depends  on  it. 

Nothing  is  more  frustrating  for  small 
businesses  than  the  endless  stream  of 
redtape  stemming  from  existing  and 
new  regulations  coming  from  every 
level  of  government — particularly 
Washington.  In  the  past  3  years,  the 
pages  of  the  Federal  Register  have  in- 
creased from  55,000  to  nearly  70,000. 
Most  every  extra  page  of  regulations 
imposes  new  requirements  on  busi- 
nesses— especially  on  small  businesses. 

A  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  [NFIB]  Foundation  survey 
of  5,000  small  business  owners  found 
that  Government  regulations  hit  them 
harder  than  any  other  problem  in  the 
past  5  years.  According  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  a  minimum 
of  1.2  billion  hours  and  $100  billion  are 
expended  by  small  businesses,  each 
year,  to  comply  with  Government  pa- 
perwork requirements.  Another  study 
shows  American  citizens  are  spending 
more  than  5.3  billion  hours  per  year 
filling  out  Government  forms.  This  is 
enough  to  keep  2  million  people  busy 
doing  nothing  but  filling  out  forms  all 


year.  Last  year.  President  Bush  said 
our  Government's  huge  regulatory  ma- 
chine was  costing  our  economy  at  least 
$185  billion  per  year.  I  understand  that 
new  estimates  being  formulated  have 
increased  this  figure  to  between  $300 
and  $400  billion  annually. 

To  address  this  regulatory  menace, 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1993 
reauthorizes  appropriations  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Information  and  Regulatory  Af- 
fairs [OIRA]  at  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  [OMB].  It  also  would 
provide  a  series  of  changes  to  existing 
law  designed  to  build  upon  and 
strengthen  the  1980  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act.  OIRA  was  created  under  the 
Carter  administration  to  review  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  paperwork  bur- 
dens. As  President  Carter  himself  put 
it,  OIRA  was  formed  to  regulate  the 
regulators.  It  has  much  work  to  do.  We 
in  Congress  should  support  that  work 
enthusiastically. 

Regrettably,  we  have  not  done  this. 
Congress  has  left  the  top  position  at 
OIRA  vacant  for  more  than  2  years — 
and  has  refused  to  reauthorize  the 
agency.  The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
of  1993  sets  out  to  reverse  this  trend. 

The  bill  would  enhance  the  powers  of 
OIRA  to  block  regulations  and  paper- 
work, rather  than  weaken  it  as  some 
have  proposed.  This  legislation  gives 
OIRA  additional  authority  over  the 
sometimes  uncontrollable  bureaucracy. 

This  year's  paperwork  reduction  bill 
also  would  clarify  the  original  inten- 
tions of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act, 
eliminating  any  confusion  over  so- 
called  third-party  disclosures  caused 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  1989  decision  in 
Dole  versus  United  Steel  workers  of 
America.  In  that  case,  the  court  ruled 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  does  not 
apply  to  instances  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment mandates,  for  example,  a 
small  business  to  post  OSHA  material 
safety  data  sheets  for  its  employees  to 
read.  The  Court  ruled  the  law  only  re- 
fers to  occurrences  in  which  individ- 
uals are  required  to  return  or  provide 
paperwork  to  the  Government.  While 
difficult  to  understand,  this  ruling  was 
disastrous  for  small  business.  In  effect, 
the  holding  removed  one-third  of  all 
Federal  paperwork  burdens  from  OMB 
review  and  control. 

This  legislation  also  offers  a  series  of 
specific  amendments  that  reemphasizes 
the  primary  responsibility  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency  to  scrutinize  proposed  pa- 
perwork requirements  and  to  provide 
maximum  opportunity  for  public  par- 
ticipation. Finally,  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  will  empower  the  public  with  new 
tools  to  participate  in  paperwork  re- 
duction. It  will  force  the  Government 
to  defend  its  reasons  for  requiring  in- 
formation from  the  public. 

This  legislation  has  strong  support 
from  business  groups  like  NFIB,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  well 
as  the  aerospace  and  technology  Indus- 
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try,  trade  associations,  and  State  and 
local  chambers  of  commerce. 

For  small  business  owners  and  entre- 
preneurs, this  bill  offers  real  hope  of 
restraining  the  growth  of  the  Govern- 
ment paperwork  burden.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues concerned  about  the  vitality  of 
America's  small  businesses  to  cospon- 
sor  and  actively  work  for  passage  of 
this  much-needed  legislation. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  of  1993  as  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  NUNN  and  Senator 
Bumpers.  As  a  cosponsor  of  similar  leg- 
islation introduced  during  the  102d 
Congress.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  this  bill, 
and  hope  that  other  colleagues  will 
soon  join  us  in  recognizing  the  merits 
of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  duplicative 
and  superfluous  governmental  regula- 
tion is  painfully  real.  Previous  reports 
issued  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration have  estimated  that  a  mini- 
mum of  1.2  billion  hours  and  $100  bil- 
lion are  expended  each  year  to  comply 
with  Government  paperwork  require- 
ments. Traditionally,  the  Office  of  In- 
formation and  Regulatory  Affairs  has 
been  the  primary  agency  responsible 
for  restraining  paperwork  burdens  im- 
posed on  the  public.  However,  congres- 
sional and  executive  inaction  have  pre- 
vented the  reauthorization  of  this 
agency  since  September  30,  1989.  In  ad- 
dition, OIRA  has  been  without  a  Presi- 
dentially  appointed  and  Senate-con- 
firmed administrator  for  the  past  3 
years,  creating  a  serious  decisionmak- 
ing vacuum. 

Thankfully,  this  legislation  puts  us 
back  on  track  by  strengthening  the 
public  safeguards  established  in  The 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980.  This 
updated  version  would  require  a  Gov- 
ernmentwide  goal  of  a  5  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  paperwork  burden 
imposed  on  the  public;  it  would  provide 
a  5^-year  authorization  for  the  Office  of 
Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs; 
and  it  would  correct  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Dole  versus-  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America  (1989)  which  exempted  over  a 
third  of  Federal  paperwork  from  OIRA 
review. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  is  high 
time  that  we  as  a  Congress  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  working  with  in- 
dividuals and  small  businesses  and  not 
against  them.  While  some  Government 
regulation  and  paperwork  require- 
ments are  admittedly  necessary,  we 
can  all  recognize  the  need  for  defining 
some  commonsense  limits.  The  Paper- 
work Reduction  Act  of  1993  marks  a 
bold  step  toward  ending  government 
micromanagement  of  the  private  sec- 
tor and  restoring  vigilant  oversight  of 
the  regulatory  process.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  561.  A  bill  to  establish  a  child  and 
family  services  and  law  enforcement 
partnership  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES  AND  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  begins  to 
address  the  effects  of  violence  on  chil- 
dren in  this  country.  The  Child  and 
Family  Services  and  Law  Enforcement 
Partnership  Act  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  collaboration  between  two 
major  segments  of  the  community — 
mental  health  services  and  law  en- 
forcement— in  order  that  both  organi- 
zations can  better  meet  the  needs  of 
the  children  and  families  they  serve. 

Violence  is  epidemic  in  this  country. 
The  United  States  now  has  the  dubious 
distinction  of  being  No.  1  among  indus- 
trialized nations — not  for  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  not  for  our  educational 
system,  nor  our  science  and  math  acu- 
men, not  for  the  health  of  our  mothers 
and  newborns — rather,  we  rank  No.  1 
for  our  homicide  rate. 

Too  often  these  days  our  commu- 
nities seem  to  resemble  the  Wild  West, 
where  gruns,  shootouts,  and  vigilante 
justice  were  commonplace.  To  our  hor- 
ror, however,  the  image  today  fre- 
quently has  a  new  and  perverse  twist: 
Children  carry  the  guns — not  six-shoot- 
ers, but  high-powered  assault  rifles; 
teen  gangs  carry  out  vigilante  justice 
with  shootouts  in  parks,  where  chil- 
dren once  played  peacefully  on  merry- 
go-rounds  and  swings. 

Homocide  rates  for  children  and 
youth  have  doubled  since  1950.  Firearm 
homicide  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  for  teens  15  to  19.  For  young 
black  males  and  females,  homicide  is 
the  primary  cause  of  death.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  racial  differences  in 
homicide  rates  is  poverty;  however,  I 
do  not  want  to  simplistically  cat- 
egorize violence  as  a  problem  of  social 
class  or  inner  cities.  We  must  begin  to 
realize  that  violence  is  America's  prob- 
lem. From  affluent  suburbs  to  inner- 
city  streets,  violence  knows  no  social, 
economic,  racial,  or  geographic  bound- 
aries. Teenage  girls  are  forming  gangs, 
becoming  perpetrators,  erasing  gender 
differences,  and  lending  new  meaning 
to  the  term  "equal  opportunity.  " 

In  my  State  of  Connecticut,  teen  vio- 
lent death  increased  by  nearly  50  per- 
cent in  5  years,  victims  and  perpetra- 
tors keep  getting  younger:  In  a  1-week 
period  recently,  two  children  from  a 
Bridgeport  elementary  school  were 
murdered. 

At  this  time  in  our  history,  America 
is  an  extremely  violent  country  and, 
increasingly,  children  pay  the  price. 
Teens  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  as 
adults  to  be  victims  of  violent  crime. 
Nearly  3  million  crimes  occur  on  or 
near  school  campuses  every  year — one 
every  6  seconds.  In  one  Chicago  public 
housing  project,  all  of  the  children  had 
witnessed  a  shooting  by  the  age  of  5. 


The  exposure  of  American  children  to 
violence  results  in  virtually  the  same 
symptoms  seen  in  children  living  in 
war-torn  countries  such  as  Nicaragua, 
Northern  Ireland,  and  Cambodia.  Such 
children  show  symptoms  of  post- 
traumatic stress  disorder,  first  identi- 
fied in  Vietnam  veterans — sleep  dis- 
turbance, a  tendency  to  startle  easily, 
daydreaming — symptoms  that  interfere 
with  normal  development  and  school 
concentration. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
based  on  a  model  partnership  developed 
in  Connecticut  between  the  Yale  Child 
Study  Center  and  the  New  Haven  Po- 
lice Department,  will  provide  children 
exposed  to  violence  with  immediate  as- 
sessment and  intervention  by  child 
mental  health  professionals.  It  will 
augment  community  policing  efforts 
by  providing  training  for  law  enforce- 
ment in  child,  family,  and  cultural  is- 
sues. Additional  funding  for  mentoring 
and  conflict  solution  encourages  fur- 
ther collaboration  with  schools,  cor- 
porations, labor  unions,  and  other  com- 
munity groups. 

For  children  living  in  constant  dan- 
ger, perhaps  the  most  poignant  symp- 
tom is  a  diminished  ability  to  imagine 
a  future.  Children  who  believe  they  will 
not  live  to  be  adults  do  not  dream 
about  "what  I  want  to  be  when  I  grow 
up."  Their  dreams  Instead  are  night- 
mares— images  of  terror — guns  explod- 
ing, bloody  wounds,  dying  friends.  And 
a  youth  who  has  no  belief  in  the  future 
has  absolutely  no  reason  to  care  what 
happens  in  the  present,  to  himself  or  to 
others.  This  finding  alone  should  send 
Shockwaves  through  American  society, 
moving  us  to  action. 

With  a  partnership  between  child  and 
family  services  and  law  enforcement, 
we  can  begin  to  help  these  children, 
and  to  identify  high-risk  children  and 
families  so  that  services  can  be  pro- 
vided to  them  early,  rather  than  after 
they  become  involved  in  crime — either 
as  victims  or  perpetrators. 

Violence  has  multiple  causes.  We 
cannot  attack  all  of  them  at  once.  Con- 
gress alone  cannot  change  society  nor 
legislate  violence  out  of  existence.  It 
will  take  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
working  in  our  homes,  our  commu- 
nities, our  States,  and  at  the  Federal 
level,  to  revolutionize  society's  rela- 
tionship to  violence.  But  because  we 
cannot  solve  the  problem  overnight,  we 
must  not  shrink  from  taking  action 
that  might  contribute  to  a  long-term 
solution. 

I  have  just  held  a  hearing  this  morn- 
ing on  violence  and  children,  and  in 
that  hearing  there  were  many  good 
ideas  for  reducing  and  preventing  vio- 
lence. Therefore.  I  consider  this  bill 
only  a  beginning,  one  that  will  create  a 
base  for  a  more  comprehensive  pack- 
age. We  must,  of  course,  attack  pov- 
erty at  its  roots  by  providing  full  fund- 
ing for  Head  Start,  jobs  for  youth,  edu- 
cational   reform,    and    child    care    for 


working  parents,  but  we  still  must  ad- 
dress the  immediate  effects  on  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
collaboration  must  begin,  if  violence  is 
to  end.  We  must  not  point  fingers  of 
blame,  push  others  aside,  nor  complain 
that  one  group  just  doesn't  understand, 
for  when  we  do  we  are  perpetuating  the 
divisive  attitudes  we  see  carried  to  ex- 
tremes by  rival  gang  members— the  be- 
lief in  us  versus  them.  We  must  learn 
to  cooperate,  to  listen,  to  build  peace- 
ful coalitions.  For  dare  we  demand  of 
our  children  what  we  ourselves  cannot 
accomplish? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  561 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  and 
Family  Services  and  Law  Enforcement  Part- 
nership Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Cong-ress  finds  the  following: 

(1)  Homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of  death 
for  young  black  males  and  females  and  is  the 
second  leading  cau.se  of  juvenile  injury 
deaths  for  all  youth  age  15-24. 

(2)  Homicide  rates  for  children  and  youth 
have  more  than  doubled  since  1950. 

<3>  Teenagers  are  more  than  twice  as  likely 
as  adults  to  be  victims  of  violent  crime,  such 
as  rape,  robbery  or  assault. 

(4)  Physical  fighting  severe  enough  to  re- 
quire medical  treatment  for  at  least  one  par- 
ticipant occurs  among  high  school  students 
in  patterns  similar  to  those  of  homicide.  The 
incidence  rates  are  higher  for  males  than  fe- 
males, higher  for  minorities  than  for  non- 
minorities,  and  more  frequent  between  ac- 
quaintances than  among  strangers. 

(5)  There  is  a  need  to  supplement  existing 
mental  health  services  with  a  wide  and  var- 
ied range  of  preventive  programs  designed  to 
reach  those  at  greatest  risk  for  development 
of  behavioral  or  social  problems. 

(6)  The  reach  of  professional  mental  health 
manpower  can  be  expanded  through  consult- 
ative techniques  and  by  the  recruitment,  se- 
lection and  training  of  various  nontradi- 
tional  helping  resources. 

(7)  Community-based  police,  by  their  visi- 
bility at  the  neighborhood  level  and  their  en- 
gagement in  benign  activities,  can  provide 
role  models  and  resources  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  children  and  families,  as  well 
as  to  identify  and  refer  those  at  risk  for  be- 
havioral problems. 

SEC.  3.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  identify  children  and  families  at  high- 
risk  for  developing  behavioral  or  emotional 
problems  resulting  from  exposure  to  commu- 
nity violence  and  provide  mental  health 
services  to  such  children  and  families,  in- 
cluding crisis  intervention  for  child  wit- 
nesses and  victims  of  violence: 

(2)  facilitate  interaction  between  child  and 
family  service  organizations,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  local  educational  agencies, 
and  other  community  members  for  the  pur- 


pose of  building  coalitions  for  the  prevention 
of  community  violence: 

(3)  augment  law  enforcement  services  and 
community  policing  efforts  through  the  pro- 
vision of  training  and  support  by  child  and 
family  service  organizations,  and  supple- 
ment child  and  family  services  through  the 
training  of  law  enforcement  officers  in  child, 
family  and  cultural  issues:  and 

(4)  provide  role  models. for  high-risk  chil- 
dren and  youth  and  promote  conflict  resolu- 
tion training  for  children  and  youth  in  local 
educational  agencies. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Child  and  family  service  organiza- 
tion.—The  term  "child  and  family  service 
organization"  means  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit entity  (such  as  child  guidance  centers, 
child  psychiatry  or  child  psychology  depart- 
ments of  hospitals  or  university  medical  cen- 
ters, or  community  mental  health  centers 
providing  child  and  family  services)  that 
provides  mental  health  services  to  children 
and  families  and  that  meets  the  mental 
health  center  guidelines  under  section  1913(c) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
300x-2(c)).  with  respect  to  the  level  of  profes- 
sional care  and  services  provided  to  children 
and  families. 

(2)  Community-based  policing.— The  term 
"community-based  policing"  means  a  com- 
mitment and  an  effort  (within  the  confines 
of  budget  restrictions)  made  by  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  to  establish  or  expand  co- 
operative efforts  between  the  police  and  a 
community  in  order  to  increase  police  pres- 
ence in  the  community,  including— 

(A)  developing  innovative  neighborhood- 
oriented  policing  programs  and  community- 
based  crime-prevention  programs: 

(B)  developing  policies  that  reorient  police 
from  reacting  to  crime  to  preventing  crime: 
and 

(C)  creating  decentralized  police  sub- 
stations throughout  the  community  to  en- 
courage interaction  and  cooperation  between 
the  public  and  law  enforcement  personnel  on 
a  local  level,  including  the  permanent  as- 
signment of  officers  to  a  specific  neighbor- 
hood or  substation. 

(3)  Law  enforcement  agency.— The  term 
"law  enforcement  agency"  means  an  entity 
that  serves  a  specified  community  and  has 
the  routine  responsibility  of  policing  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  community. 

(4)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

SEC.  5.  GRANTS  AUTHORIZED. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  E.STABLisHMENT  GRANTS.— The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General,  may  award  grants  to  partnerships 
determined  to  be  eligible  under  section  6  for 
the  establishment  of  child  and  family  serv- 
ices and  law  enforcement  partnership  pro- 
grams. 

(2)  Priority.— In  awarding  grants  described 
in  paragraph(  1 ).  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  a  partnership  that  includes  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  engaged  in  community- 
based  policing. 

(b)  Grant  amount.— 

(1)  In  general.— a  grant  awarded  under 
this  section  shall  be  for  an  amount  that  is 
not  less  than  S150.0(X)  per  year.  Such  grant 
shall  be  of  a  sufficient  size  to  adequately 
support  all  anticipated  activities. 

(2)  Additional  amou.nts.— 

(A)  In  general —The  Secretary  may  award 
additional  grant  amounts  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  a  partnership  to  provide  mentoring 
or  conflict  resolution  services. 


(B)  Special  rules.— 

(i)  Priority  for  mentoring  services.— In 
awarding  additional  grant  funds  for  the  pro- 
vision of  mentoring  services  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
to  partnerships  that  demonstrate  commit- 
ments from  a  broad  spectrum  of  community 
groups  to  participate  in  mentoring  pro- 
grams. 

(in  Conflict  re.solution  services— In 
awarding  additional  grant  funds  for  the  pro- 
vision of  conflict  resolution  services  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  may  not 
award  grant  funds  to  a  partnership  unless 
such  partnership  demonstrates  a  commit- 
ment from  the  local  educational  agency  to 
provide  conflict  resolution  programs  in  the 
schools  in  participation  with  such  partner- 
ship. 

(c)  Federal  Share.— 

(1)  In  general. -The  Federal  share  of  a 
grant  made  under  this  section  may  not  ex- 
ceed— 

(A)  with  respect  to  the  first  fiscal  year.  80 
percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  projects  de- 
scribed in  the  application  submitted  under 
section  6  for  such  fiscal  year: 

(B)  with  respect  to  the  second  fiscal  year. 
70  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  projects 
described  in  the  application  submitted  under 
section  6  for  such  fiscal  year:  and 

(C)  with  respect  to  the  third  fiscal  year,  60 
percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the  projects  de- 
scribed in  the  application  submitted  under 
section  6  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  In-kind  contributions —The  Secretary 
shall  accept  the  value  of  in-kind  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  grant  recipient  as  a  part 
or  all  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  grants. 

(d)  Grant  DUR.^TI0N  — a  grant  awarded 
under  this  Act  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  3  years. 

SEC.  «.  APPLICATIONS. 

(a)  In  General —To  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  an  entity  shall— 

(1)  be  a  partnership  consisting  of.  at  least, 
a  child  and  family  service  organization  and  a 
law  enforcement  agency;  and 

(2)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
application  in  such  form  at  such  time  and  in 
accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish. 

(b)  A.ssuRANCF^.— Each  application  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (a)  shall  provide  the  fol- 
lowing .assurances: 

(1)  There  is  a  partnership  est.ablished  be- 
tween, at  least,  a  child  and  family  service  or- 
ganization and  a  law  enforcement  agency. 

(2)  The  management,  at  the  highest  level, 
of  the  child  and  family  service  organization 
and  law  enforcement  agency  of  the  partner- 
ship agrees  to  the  establishment  of  such 
partnership,  and  agrees  that  such  organiza- 
tion and  such  agency  of  such  partnership 
will  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  program. 

(3)  In  developing  the  program,  the  appli- 
cant partnership  has  coordinated  with  other 
segments  of  the  community  to  ensure  that 
the  partnership  efforts  complement  existing 
community  anti-violence  efforts. 

(4)  Programs  established  from  funds  re- 
ceived under  grants  awarded  under  this  Act 
will  do  the  following; 

(A)  Be  collaborative  in  nature,  with  re- 
spect to  organizing  and  providing  the  nec- 
essary services  to  children  and  families. 

(B)  Provide  response  to  crisis  situations  24 
hours  a  day. 

(C)  Provide  confidentiality. 

(D)  Be  able  to  provide  adequate  resources 
for  training  of  law  enforcement  officers  and 
for  support  of  professional  consultation  serv- 
ices for  children  and  families,  including  pro- 
fessionals licensed  to  provide  child  and  fam- 
ily evaluations  and  treatment. 
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(E)  Be  able  to  respond  to  community  needs 
In  a  manner  reflecting  sensitivity  to  the  cul- 
tural diversity  of  that  community. 

(5)  The  partnership  will  provide  the  follow- 
ing program  components: 

(A)  24-hour  consultation  service  that  in- 
cludes a  team  of  child  guidance  professionals 
and  specially  trained  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers to  respond  to  incidents  where  a  child 
has  either  witnessed  or  been  a  victim  of  vio- 
lence. Services  by  child  guidance  profes- 
sionals may  include  in-home  assessments. 
expedited  referrals  for  treatment,  consulta- 
tions with  parents  and  teachers,  and  on-the- 
spot  crisis  intervention. 

(B)  Training  to  law  enforcement  officers 
that  includes  instruction  by  child  and  family 
service  organizations  in  the  basic  principles 
of  human  behavior,  child  psychology,  and 
family  systems.  All  training  will  be  inter- 
active and  jointly  taught  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  child  guidance  profes- 
sionals, in  order  to  make  use  of  real-life  ex- 
amples drawn  from  officers'  experience  in 
the  rield.  Such  training  will  include  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  course  curriculum: 

(i)  Ongoing  training  for  recruits,  in  which 
experienced  law  enforcement  officers  may 
participate  as  is  feasible  for  the  department. 

(ii)  Intensive  workshops  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  involved  in  field  training. 

(iii)  A  program  for  supervisor.v  law  enforce- 
ment officers  that  provides  an  opportunity 
for  such  officers  to  observe  child  and  family 
clinical  work  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

(C)  Weekly  case  conferences  by  the  team  of 
child  guidance  professionals  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

(D)  Community  activities  for  children  and 
families  that  are  designed  jointly  by  the  law 
enforcement  and  child  and  family  services 
partnership,  including  conflict  resolution 
training  programs  for  children  and  youth, 
after-school  activity  and  neighborhood 
recreation  programs,  and  parent  support 
groups  co-led  by  child  guidance  and  law  en- 
forcement professionals. 

(6)  The  partnership  will  provide  local 
matching  funds  in  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral share  requirements  under  section  5(c). 

(CI  Additional  Assurances  for 
Mentoring  and  Conflict  Resolution  Serv- 
ices.— 

(1)  In  general.— Each  application  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (a)  for  additional  fund- 
ing for  the  provision  of  mentoring  or  conflict 
resolution  services  under  section  5(b)(2)  shall 
provide  assurances  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3).  whichever  is  applicable. 

(2)  Me.ntoring  — With  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  mentoring  services,  an  applicant 
partnership  shall  provide  assurances  that 
such  partnership  will: 

(A)  Provide  formal  mentoring  programs 
that  will  include  mentors  such  as  police  offi- 
cers, mental  health  professionals,  business- 
men, or  other  community  members  provided 
through  a  partnership  with  corporations, 
universities,  labor  organizations,  non-profit 
entities  (such  as  professional  societies)  or 
government  agencies. 

(B)  Provide  ongoing  support  services  to 
mentors  through  the  partnership's  child  and 
family  services  organization,  in  collabora- 
tion with  law  enforcement  officers  who  re- 
ceive training  as  described  in  subsection 
(b)(5)(B).  Such  services  will  include  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  components: 

(i)  Provision  of  framework  to  help  mentors 
understand  the  issues  they  may  encounter  in 
working  with  youth  from  deprived  environ- 
ments. 

(ii)  Ongoing  support  groups  that  meet  at  a 
regularly  scheduled  time  to  provide  mentors 


an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  problems  such 
mentors  may  encounter  in  working  with 
children. 

(C)  Collaborate,  when  possible,  with  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  universities, 
corporations,  labor  organizations,  or  govern- 
ment agencies  with  respect  to  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  partnership's  mentoring  program. 

(D)  Recruit  mentors  who  are  representa- 
tive of  the  cultural  mix  of  the  community 
such  mentors  serve. 

(3)  CoNFLicrr  resolution —With  respect  to 
the  provision  of  conflict  resolution  services, 
an  applicant  partnership  shall  provide  the 
following  assurances: 

(A)  The  child  and  family  services  organiza- 
tion and  the  law  enforcement  agency  part- 
nership, in  collaboration  with  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
subparagraph  as  the  "LEA  ")  will  assist  the 
LEA  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  conflict  resolution  programs.  The  assist- 
ance provided  to  the  LEA  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  tailored  to  the  needs  and 
resources  of  the  local  school  district,  and 
may  include  providing  assistance  to  an  ongo- 
ing conflict  resolution  program  run  by  such 
LEA.  developing  curricula  for  such  a  pro- 
gram in  cooperation  with  the  LEA.  and  pro- 
viding such  a  program  to  an  LEA. 

(d)  Evaluation.— 

(1)  In  general.— Applicants  shall  include 
in  their  application  the  design  of  an  evalua- 
tion of  program  effectiveness  in  providing 
services  under  this  Act,  including  a  provision 
for  an  adequate  control  group,  such  as  a 
nearby  community  of  similar  composition 
and  level  of  violence. 

(2)  Collaborations.— To  facilitate  the 
evaluation  process,  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage partnership  grantees  to  form  col- 
laborative relationships  with  universities  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  program  effective- 
ness under  paragraph  (1).  Partnership  grant- 
ees shall  contract  with  outside  organizations 
for  such  evaluation. 

(3)  Limitation— Not  more  than  15  percent 
of  grants  awarded  under  section  5  may  be  set 
aside  for  the  evaluation  described  in  para- 
graph (1). 

(4)  Coordination —The  Secretary  shall  co- 
ordinate the  evaluation  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  all  partnership  grantees  and  en- 
sure that  such  grantees  collect  comparable 
data  for  such  evaluation. 

SEC.  7.  TRAINING  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  partnership  grantees. 
SEC.  8.  REPORTS. 

(a)  Interim  —Not  later  than  December  31, 
1996.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
an  interim  progress  report  on  the  evaluation 
conducted  under  section  6(d). 

(b)  Final— Not  later  than  December  31. 
1998.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  a 
review  and  summary  of  the  result  of  the 
evaluation  conducted  under  .section  6<d). 

SEC.  9.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  $50,(XX),(XX)  for  fiscal  year 
1994  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  through  1999.» 


By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  559.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  rule 
providing  for  termination  of  disabled 
adult  child's  benefits  upon  marriage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

termination  of  certain  benefits 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
reintroduce  legislation  that  would  cor- 
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rect  an  archaic  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act's  coverage  of  disabled  in- 
dividuals. 

There  is  a  provision  in  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  that  provides  bene- 
fits to  the  disabled  children  of  individ- 
uals who  receive  old  age  or  disability 
insurance  benefits.  We  call  this  the  dis- 
abled adult  child  benefit.  Eligible  indi- 
viduals receive  a  cash  benefit  and  Med- 
icare coverage.  The  most  important  of 
these  benefits  is  usually  the  Medicare 
coverage— otherwise  recipients  have 
nowhere  to  go  to  get  insurance  that 
would  cover  their  preexisting,  often  se- 
vere, disabilities. 

Under  current  law,  anyone  who  re- 
ceives the  disabled  adult  child  benefit 
automatically  loses  it  when  they  get 
married,  unless  they  marry  another 
person  who  is  eligible  for  the  same  ben- 
efit. An  individual's  or  family's  income 
is  not  taken  into  account  in  this  loss  of 
benefits.  The  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today  would  do  away  with  this  auto- 
matic provision. 

The  existing  law  is  based  on  an  old- 
fashioned  approach  to  the  disabled  that 
is  no  longer  valid.  Loss  of  benefits  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that,  upon 
marriage,  a  disabled  person  would  sim- 
ply become  dependent  on  their  spouse, 
and  that  the  disabled  would  not  con- 
tribute to  or  participate  in  the  larger 
society.  This  is.  thank  goodness,  no 
longer  how  we  look  at  the  disabled. 

In  modern  America  we  treat  the  dis- 
abled with  respect  and  encourage  them 
to  become  productive  members  of  soci- 
ety, just  like  everyone  else.  We  encour- 
age the  disabled  to  get  married,  raise 
families,  hold  jobs,  and  engage  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  provision  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  that  takes 
away  their  benefits  upon  marriage  is  a 
deterrent  to  society's  larger  goal. 

In  April  1991.  I  met  an  extraordinary 
man  from  Amite.  LA.  named  Jimmy 
Rick.  Mr.  Rick  had  just  driven  his 
wheelchair  from  his  home  to  Washing- 
ton. DC.  to  bring  to  Congress'  atten- 
tion a  provision  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  that  had  prevented  him  from  get- 
ting married  and  raising  a  family  for  7 
years.  It  was  Mr.  Rick  who  brought 
this  provision  to  my  attention  and  who 
made  me  aware  of  how  it  was  affecting 
his,  and  his  wife  Dona's,  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduced  this  legis- 
lation last  year  and  am  reintroducing 
it  today.  In  June  1992.  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  approved  a  provision 
based  on  this  legislation  as  part  of  a 
larger  measure  that  would  have  liberal- 
ized the  Social  Security  earnings  limit. 
Unfortunately.  the  provision  was 
stripped  before  legislation  was  passed 
due  to  conflict  with  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's interpretation  of  rules  related 
to  on-budget  versus  off-budget  financ- 
ing. I  am  hopeful  that  this  problem  can 
be  resolved  and  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  remove  this  un- 
fair and  archaic  provision  from  the  law 
in  this  Congress. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  following  my 
statement  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  559 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  REPEAL  OF  RULE  PROVIDING  FOR 
TERMINAnON  OF  DISABLED  ADULT 
CHIUra  BENEFITS  UPON  MARRIAGE. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  202(d)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  403(d))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(D).  by  striking  "or 
marries,"; 

(2)  by  striking  paragraph  (5);  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(other  than  by  reason  of 
death)"  after  "terminated". 

(B)  by  striking  "(provided  no  event  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (1)(D)  has  occurred)",  and 

(C)  by  striking  "the  first  month  in  which 
an  event  specified  in  paragraph  (1)(D)  oc- 
curs" in  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  "the 
month  in  which  the  child's  death  occurs". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  202(d)  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (a))  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (6),  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  as 
paragraphs  (5).  (6).  (7),  and  (8),  respectively. 

(2)  Section  202(s)(2)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
402(s)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  "So  much  of 
subsections  (b)(3),  (c)(4),  (d)(5).  (g)(3).  and 
(h)(4)  of  this  section  as  precedes  the  semi- 
colon," and  inserting  "Subsections  (b)(3), 
(c)(4),  (g)(3),  and  (h)(4)  of  this  section". 

(3)  Section  223(e)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
423(e))  is  amended  by  striking  "(d)(6)(A)(ii), 
(d)(6)(B)."  and  inserting  "(d)(5)(A)(ii). 
(d)(5)(B)". 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  marriages  occurring  on  or  after  May  1. 
1991  .• 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  BUMP- 
ERS. Mr.  COATS,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 

DORGAN,        Mr.        DURENBERGER, 

Mrs.  Feinstein,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  John- 
ston,       Mr.        Levin,         Mr. 
LiEBERMAN,    Mr.    McCain,    Mr. 
Mitchell,  Ms.  Moseley-Braun, 
Mrs.    Murray.   Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter,   Mr.    Stevens,    and    Mr. 
Wellstone); 
S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate   the    week    of  October   3,    1993, 
through  October  9,  1993.  as  "Mental  Ill- 
ness Awareness  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

mental  illne.ss  awareness  week 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  26  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  of  October  3.  1993,  through 
October  9,  1993,  as  Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week. 

For  the  past  9  years.  Congress  has 
designated  a  week  in  October  as  Mental 
Illness  Awareness  Week.  The  goal  of 
this  resolution  is  to  educate  the  Amer- 


ican public  about  mental  illness  and  to 
dispel  the  myths  associated  with  this 
type  of  disease.  The  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  continues  to  play 
a  leading  role  in  the  effort  to  educate 
the  American  public. 

Mental  illness  affects  all  social,  eth- 
nic, and  national  groups.  Approxi- 
mately 52  million  Americans  suffer 
from  diagnosable  mental  disorders. 
Available  statistics  reveal  that  out  of 
this  52  million,  roughly  12  million  chil- 
dren suffer  from  serious  mental  dis- 
orders. One-third  of  our  elderly  popu- 
lation suffers  from  significant  symp- 
toms of  mental  illness.  Major  depres- 
sion and  manic-depressive  disorders, 
particularly  debilitating  forms  of  men- 
tal illness,  affect  1  out  of  every  10 
Americans. 

Approximately  one-third  of  homeless 
individuals  suffer  from  psychiatric  dis- 
orders. Often,  these  individuals  have 
been  discharged  from  hospitals  and  re- 
ceive inadequate  followup  services.  In- 
dividuals who  are  HIV  infected  are  vul- 
nerable to  mental  illness  as  well.  Ap- 
proximately 20  to  25  percent  of  those 
with  the  HIV  virus  will  develop  psy- 
chiatric problems  along  with  the  first 
signs  of  this  disease;  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  AIDS  patients  will  ultimately 
suffer  neuropsychiatric  consequences. 
Statistics  also  reveal  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  30,000  individuals  who 
commit  suicide  annually  suffer  from  a 
mental  or  addictive  disorder. 

Mental  illness  affects  not  only  indi- 
viduals, but  society  as  well.  Direct 
treatment  costs  and  indirect  costs 
from  lost  productivity  associated  with 
mental  illness  amounts  to  billions  of 
dollars  each  year.  For  fiscal  year  1992, 
however,  total  Federal  expenditure  on 
research  into  the  causes  and  treatment 
of  mental  illness  was  only  $561  million. 
We  must  do  much  better. 

Dr.  Frederick  Goodwin.  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  stated  to  me  in  a  recent  meet- 
ing that  we  must  work  to  dispel  the 
myths  that  surround  mental  illness. 
People  must  learn  that  mental  illness 
is  definable,  that  it  is  treatable  and 
that  it  is  comparable  to  physical  ail- 
ments in  the  costs  involved  in  effective 
treatment. 

Each  day  the  media  reveals  the 
human  tragedies  associated  with  men- 
tal illness.  Yet  we  often  do  not  really 
understand  the  severity  of  the  problem 
until  it  affects  someone  close  to  us.  At 
that  point  the  stigma  attached  to  men- 
tal illness  becomes  very  real. 

This  resolution  attempts  to  educate 
our  society  about  mental  illness  and  to 
combat  the  stigma  surrounding  this 
type  of  disease.  People  struggling  with 
mental  disorders  are  not  evil.  They  are 
not  incapable  of  surviving  in  society. 
In  fact,  with  proper  treatment,  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  confront  a 
period  of  mental  illness  during  their 
lives  can  move  on  to  be  fully  produc- 
tive, self-sufficient  members  of  society. 


Public  apathy  and  misunderstanding 
must  be  overcome  if  we  are  to  help  the 
mentally  ill  to  lead  productive  lives.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  effort 
by  cosponsoring  this  joint  resolution.* 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  April  25, 
1993,  as  "National  Crime  Victims' 
Right  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

national  crime  victims'  rights  week 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleagues  Senators 
Hatch  and  Thurmond,  to  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  April  25,  1993.  as  "National 
Crime  Victims'  Rights  Week."  Nation- 
wide, over  35  million  people  were  vic- 
tims of  crime  last  year.  A  violent 
crime  was  committed  every  17  seconds. 
These  figures  represent  a  national  dis- 
grace which  cannot  be  ignored.  We 
must  recognize  not  only  the  victims  of 
these  crimes  but  also  the  thousands  of 
people  who  dedicate  their  time  and  en- 
ergy to  addressing  the  needs  of  these 
victims. 

Crime  touches  us  all.  Americjans  are 
attacked  on  the  street,  on  college  cam- 
puses, in  shopping  malls,  and  even  in 
the  sanctity  of  their  own  home.  Vic- 
tims of  crime  suffer  devastating  psy- 
chological, physical,  emotional,  and  fi- 
nancial hardships  as  a  result  of  their 
victimization.  They  have  the  right  to 
quality  programs  and  services  to  help 
them  endure  and  recover  from  the  ef- 
fects of  violence.  They  deserve  our  re- 
spect and  to  have  their  rights  vindi- 
cated by  the  criminal  justice  system. 

For  decades,  victims  assistance  advo- 
cates have  worked  tirelessly  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  victims.  Over  10.000 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States  are  dedi- 
cated to  assisting  crime  victims.  These 
advocates  offer  victims  legal,  emo- 
tional, and  financial  assistance.  Too 
often  these  groups  have  not  received 
the  respect  due  to  them.  They,  too,  de- 
serve our  recognition  and  encourage- 
ment. 

Last  year,  by  passing  this  same  reso- 
lution, the  U.S.  Congress  expressed  its 
support  for  the  victims  of  crime  and 
those  who  champion  their  rights.  In 
the  102d  Congress,  this  bill  received 
strong  bipartisan  support,  with  57  Sen- 
ators cosponsoring.  I  look  forward  to 
the  same  support  this  year.  We  must 
stand  behind  those  who  have  endured  a 
violent  crime  and  show  our  resjject  for 
all  the  hard-working  Americans  offer- 
ing them  services  and  guidance.  I  ask 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  2 

At    the    request    of    Mr.    Ford,    the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
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(Mr.  Kohl],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  MlKULSKi],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish national  voter  registration  pro- 
cedures for  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NiCKLES,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  66,  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  enhance  edu- 
cational opportunity,  increase  school 
attendance,  and  promote  self-suffi- 
ciency among  welfare  recipients. 

S.  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter] 
were  added  sls  cosponsors  of  S.  70,  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  the  National  Writing 
Project,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   1T7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LUGAR)  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  177.  a  bill  to  ensure 
that  agencies  establish  the  appropriate 
procedures  for  assessing  whether  or  not 
regulation  may  result  in  the  taking  of 
private  property,  so  as  to  avoid  such 
where  possible. 

S.  IBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  185.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  to  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  their  right  to  partici- 
pate voluntarily,  as  private  citizens,  in 
the  political  processes  of  the  nation,  to 
protect  such  employees  from  improper 
political  solicitations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  208 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BUMPERS,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
208,  a  bill  to  reform  the  concessions 
policies  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  265 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  265,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  amount  of  credit  available  to  fuel 
local,  regional,  and  national  economic 
growth  by  reducing  the  regulatory  bur- 
den imposed  upon  financial  institu- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  271 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  271,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow 
a  credit  for  interest  paid  on  education 
loans. 

S.  391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  391.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  treat 
for  unemployment  compensation  pur- 
poses Indian  tribal  governments  the 
same  as  State  or  local  units  of  govern- 
ment or  as  nonprofit  organizations. 

S.  415 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  415.  a  bill  to  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  10  military-style 
boot  camp  prisons. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  416,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  assistance  to  the  victims 
of  war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  in- 
cluding the  victims  of  torture,  rape, 
and  other  war  crimes  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

S.  424 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoDD.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConnell]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  424.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
with  respect  to  limited  partnership 
rollups. 

S.  452 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Feingold)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  452.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  17 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  rural  health-care 
clinics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  482 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  482,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  fur- 
nish outpatient  medical  services  for 
any  disability  of  a  former  prisoner  of 
war. 

S.  503 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  503.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide  that  members  of  Hamas  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Islamic  Resistance 
Movement)  be  considered  to  be  engaged 
in  a  terrorist  activity  and  ineligible  to 
receive  visas  and  excluded  from  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States. 

S.  SM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 


Graham]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  514,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve 
procedures  under  part  B  of  the  Medi- 
care Program  relating  to  extra-billing 
limits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  515 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
515,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a 
limitation  on  use  of  claim  sampling  to 
deny  claims  or  recover  overpayments 
under  Medicare. 

S.  538 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  538,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
establish  Federal  Standards  for  long- 
term  care  insurance  policies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gramm,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Gregg]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
7,  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a 
Balanced  Budget  Constitutional 
Amendment. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Gregg],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Coverdell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  18,  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  limit  the 
terms  of  office  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 42,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1993  as  "Civil  War 
History  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning on  November  21,  1993,  and  the 
week  beginning  on  November  20,  1994, 
each  as  "National  Family  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
STEVENS]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  56,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning April  12,  1993,  as  "National  Public 
Safety  Telecommunicators  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wellstone.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 


Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59,  a  joint 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  should  refrain  from 
further  processing  of  restructuring  pro- 
ceedings pursuant  to  Order  No.  636 
until  60  days  after  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  study  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  the  economic  im- 
pact of  the  order  on  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  other  end-users  of  natural 
gas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

senate  RESOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  35,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  con- 
cerning systematic  rape  in  the  conflict 
in  the  former  Socialist  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Yugoslavia. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Mathews]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  68.  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  an  international  oil  em- 
bargo through  the  United  Nations 
against  Libya  because  of  its  refusal  to 
comply  with  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolutions  731  and  748  con- 
cerning the  bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight 
103. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 15— RELATIVE  TO  THE  DE- 
FENSE BASE  CLOSURE  AND 
REALIGNMENT  COMMISSION 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  (for  herself.  Mr. 
HOLLINGS.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Lautenberg,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
LlEBERMAN)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

S.  Con.  Res.  15 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  emphasis  that  the  Defense  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment  Commission  should 
place  on  the  economic  impact  of  the  closure 
of  military  installations  on  affected  commu- 
nities in  recommending  such  installations 
for  closure  during  the  1993  base  closure 
process. 

Whereas  in  making  recommendations  to 
the  President  in  1993  regarding  the  closure  of 
military  installations,  the  Defense  Base  Clo- 
sure and  Realignment  Commission  will  fol- 
low a  set  of  criteria; 

Whereas  such  criteria  are  ranked  in  order 
of  importance; 

Whereas  the  economic  impact  of  the  clo- 
sure of  military  installations  on  commu- 
nities is  among  the  least  important  criteria 
that  the  Commission  currently  considers; 

Whereas  the  economies  of  many  states  and 
communities  are  particularly  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  military  installations,  and 
such  installations  may  account  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  employed 
workforce  of  such  communities; 

Whereas  many  states  have  already  experi- 
enced a  large  number  of  closures  of  military 
installations,  and  the  cumulative  impact  of 


such  closures  on  entire  regions  has  been  se- 
vere; 

Whereas  227  military  installations  have 
been  approved  for  closure  or  realignment 
since  1988.  and  the  gross  reduction  in  the 
number  of  civilian  and  military  personnel  at 
such  installations  as  a  result  of  such  clo- 
sures and  realignments  has  exceeded  200.(X)0; 

Whereas  the  Nation  has  been  in  an  eco- 
nomic recession,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
national  unemployment  rate  is  7  percent  and 
nearly  9,000,0(X)  Americans  are  unemployed; 

Whereas  the  unemployment  rate  in  some 
states  exceeds  9  percent,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  as  high  as  25  percent  in  some 
areas; 

Whereas  the  closure  of  military  installa- 
tions can  have  a  devastating  economic  im- 
pact on  communities  and  entire  states;  and 

Whereas  the  criteria  followed  by  the  De- 
fense Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Com- 
mission do  not  give  appropriate  emphasis  to 
the  economic  climate  of  communities  that 
depend  on  military  installations  or  to  the 
economic  impact  of  such  closures  on  such 
communities:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Defense 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission 
should  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  closure  of  military  in- 
stallations on  affected  communities  (includ- 
ing the  cumulative  economic  impact,  if  any. 
resulting  from  previous  such  closures)  when 
making  recommendations  to  the  President 
in  1993  relating  to  the  closure  of  military  in- 
stallations. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
asked  for  the  floor  because  I  want  to 
express  my  full  support  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  Dianne  Fein- 
stein,  for  her  resolution  that  she  just 
introduced  a  few  minutes  ago  calling 
on  the  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Commission  to  consider  the  cumu- 
lative economic  impact  of  base  clo- 
sures on  the  surrounding  communities 
and  on  the  State  in  which  they  occur. 
And,  Mr.  President,  her  resolution  spe- 
cifically addresses  the  cumulative  eco- 
nomic effect  of  these  closures. 

As  we  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  consider  the 
economic  stimulus  program  of  our  new 
and  enthusiastic  leader,  President  Bill 
Clinton,  it  is  absolutely  incumbent 
upon  us  not  to  take  any  action  to  un- 
dermine this  economic  stimulus  by 
closing  military  bases  in  a  complete 
economic  vacuum. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  list  that  was 
leaked  to  the  New  York  Times  and 
printed  in  that  paper  is  accurate,  cer- 
tainly that  is  what  this  list  rep- 
resents— a  list  put  together  in  a  com- 
plete economic  vacuum  without  taking 
into  account  any  economic  conditions. 
And,  by  the  way,  the  base  closure  com- 
mission is  supposed  to  look  at  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Obviously,  we  all  know  that  bases 
must  be  closed  and  all  the  States  must 
do  their  fair  share.  Whoever  was  going 
to  be  the  winner  of  the  Presidential 
election  said  that  we  would  have  lower 
defense  numbers.  That  is  what  we  have 
been  working  for,  an  end  to  the  cold 
war. 

Do  we  still  have  threats?  Of  course 
we  do.  Will  we  still  have  a  sizable  mili- 
tary budget?  Of  course  we  will. 


But  we  are  looking  at  different 
threats,  we  are  looking  at  different  lev- 
els of  military  budgets,  and  we  know 
bases  will  close. 

But  I  ask  you.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
fair  that  one  State  should  take  60  per- 
cent of  all  the  personnel  cuts  in  the 
first  couple  of  rounds  of  the  base  clo- 
sure process?  I  think  not.  And  yet  that 
is  the  case  in  California.  We  have  taken 
already  60  percent  of  the  personnel 
cuts. 

Is  it  fair  in  this  new  round  of  base 
closures,  one  State  should  take  50  per- 
cent of  the  personnel  cuts?  I  say,  "No." 
And  yet,  that  is  what  will  happen  if 
there  is  no  change  in  the  list  that  was 
leaked  and  printed  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  personnel  cuts 
on  top  of  60  percent  of  the  personnel 
cuts  are  simply  too  much  to  expect  any 
State  to  absorb,  particularly  California 
at  this  time,  where  we  have  the  largest 
unemployment  rate  in  the  Nation— 9.8 
percent.  Nearly  one  of  every  10  Califor- 
nians  is  out  of  work. 

We  have  31  million  people  in  our 
beautiful  and  great  State.  We  would  be 
the  eighth  largest  nation  if  we  were  a 
separate  nation.  So  it  does  not  take  a 
degree  in  advanced  economics  to  un- 
derstand that  as  California  goes  eco- 
nomically, so  goes  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
enough  to  stand  up  here  and  complain 
about  base  closures.  As  I  said  earlier, 
we  all  know  that  some  bases  must  be 
closed  and  all  the  States  must  do  their 
fair  share.  But  I  think  we  must  come 
up  with  options  and  alternatives  and  a 
road  map  for  the  future.  So  let  me  put 
some  of  those  options  out  here  in  my 
remaining  time. 

One,  let  us  follow  the  Feinstein  reso- 
lution and  ensure  that  the  cumulative 
economic  impact  on  any  State  is  con- 
sidered when  we  make  base  closure  de- 
cisions. 

Two,  let  us  link  base  closure  dates  to 
economic  conditions  and  unemploy- 
ment rates. 

Three,  let  us  look  at  foreign  bases 
first.  Under  current  plans,  85  percent  of 
the  foreign  bases  will  still  be  open  after 
this  whole  base  closure  round  is  com- 
pleted. Eighty-five  percent  of  foreign 
bases  will  still  be  open  Mr.  President, 
while  base  closures  in  the  United 
States  are  hurting  people  all  over  the 
country. 

Finally,  let  us  design  economic  coun- 
termeasures  to  ease  the  transition. 
Specifically,  accelerated  environ- 
mental cleanup  at  closed  bases  or  clos- 
ing bases  to  create  jobs  and  prepare  the 
bases  for  reuse. 

Next,  let  us  make  grants  to  local 
government  entities  to  put  people  to 
work  for  a  transition  period. 

I  served  on  a  local  board  of  super- 
visors. I  remember  the  days  of  revenue 
sharing.  We  were  able  to  do  important 
work  and  put  people  to  work  without 
bureaucracies.  And  they  did  important 
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work.  And,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
ready  to  do  important  work  now  in  this 
transition. 

Third,  we  need  displaced  workers  re- 
training and  education  and  job  place- 
ment. If  we  have  no  such  plan  and 
bases  are  closed  in  economically  dis- 
tressed and  slow-growth  areas,  the  re- 
sults will  increase  the  risk  of  geo- 
graphic areas  hurting  for  years  and 
years  to  come. 

So  I  thank  Senator  Feinstein  for  her 
resolution.  She  and  I  will  continue  to 
work  with  legislators  from  both  parties 
and  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  administration  to  call 
attention  to  California's  extremely  dif- 
ficult economic  situation  in  this  tran- 
sition period  and  to  ensure  that  we  get 
out  of  this  recession  on  a  path  toward 
a  strong  economic  recovery  and  a 
bright  future.  I  know  we  are  going  to 
have  that  bright  future  in  California  if 
we  make  the  correct  decisions  today. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Yesterday.  Mr. 
President,  I  spoke  on  this  floor  on  the 
impact  of  base  closures  on  the  State  of 
California.  Today,  I  rise  on  behalf  of 
myself.    Senators    Hollings,    Boxer, 

DODD,     LAUTENBERG,     THURMOND, 

LiEBERMAN,  and  Campbell  to  introduce 
a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  urg- 
ing the  defense  base  closure  and  re- 
alignment commission  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  the  economic  impact  to 
communities  when  determining  what 
bases  to  recommend  for  closure. 

Mr.  President,  a  companion  resolu- 
tion is  also  being  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man Vic  Fazio. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  spoke 
about  the  fact  that  my  State,  in  this 
round  of  closures,  would  suffer  approxi- 
mately 46  percent  of  the  total  closures 
in  America  and  took  about  60  percent 
of  the  net  personnel  reductions  from 
the  last  2  rounds. 

The  current  base  selection  criteria  is 
ranked  in  order  of  importance,  with 
relatively  little  consideration  given  to 
the  impact  on  individual  communities 
throughout  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  may  know, 
many  communities  across  the  country 
are  dependent  on  military  bases  for 
their  economic  well-being.  The  impact 
of  a  base  closure  not  only  directly  af- 
fects the  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel stationed  there,  but  indirectly  af- 
fects the  entire  region.  For  many  com- 
munities, a  base  closure  can  be  eco- 
nomically devastating  and  cause  the 
loss  of  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs.  For 
example,  just  one  base  in  this  round — 
the  Alameda  Naval  Station — has  over 
31,000  indirect  and  direct  jobs.  That  is  a 
huge  base. 

I  agree  that  the  military  value  of  a 
base  and  national  security  concerns 
must  be  given  priority  consideration. 
But  economic  criteria,  I  believe,  should 
be  weighed  heavily  when  determining 
which  bases  to  close,  because  the 
economies  of  entire  communities  could 


be  destroyed.  Base,  closures  cannot  be 
taken  separately  "from  defense  wind- 
downs. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  a 
company  in  my  own  State,  namely, 
Northrop.  Today,  Northrop— this  is  in 
the  headlines  of  yesterday's  Los  Ange- 
les Times — will,  once  again,  layoff  2,400 
people.  If  you  look  at  the  record  just 
with  respect  to  Northrop,  in  1988,  Nor- 
throp employed  48,200  people. 

Northrop's  employment  has  dropped 
31V^  percent.  It  has  already  reduced  600 
workers  this  year  and  yesterday  it  an- 
nounced an  additional  2,400  people. 
This  is  happening  to  every  major  de- 
fense contractor.  My  point  is  that  you 
cannot  isolate  base  closures  from  the 
defense  winddown.  They  are  all  part  of 
one  another,  and  they  are  having  a 
major  economic  effect  in  many  areas  of 
this  country. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  one 
base  in  California,  Fort  Ord,  the  larg- 
est military  base  yet  slated  for  closure. 
This  was  in  a  prior  round.  This  base 
was  once  home  to  16,000  military  and 
civilian  personnel.  Its  closure  will  re- 
sult in  a  31-percent  reduction  in  Monte- 
rey County's  total  earnings  in  wages 
and  salaries.  One-third  of  the  whole 
country's  earnings  in  wages  and  sala- 
ries will  be  lost  with  the  closure  of  this 
base. 

In  addition.  Fort  Ord's  closure  will 
cause  the  loss  of  10  percent  of  the  coun- 
ty's population  and  will  quite  likely 
have  a  major  adverse  impact  on  the 
whole  region. 

In  the  case  of  California,  this  round 
of  base  closure  is  the  mother  of  all  base 
closures.  It  is  so  large  that  $6.4  billion 
in  economic  activity  will  be  lost  and 
230.000  jobs  will  be  lost  in  California 
alone,  and  I  believe  it  would  totally  ne- 
gate the  impact  of  any  economic  stim- 
ulus package  on  the  State. 

This  resolution  is  even  more  impor- 
tant in  today's  national  economic  cli- 
mate. Nearly  9  million  Americans  are 
currently  unemployed,  and  the  rescis- 
sion still  plagues  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  urging  the  Commission 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  base  closures  on  com- 
munities, this  resolution  also  stresses 
the  cumulative  economic  impact  of 
previous  base  closures  and  asks  that 
the  Commission  takes  it  into  consider- 
ation as  well. 

Many  areas  of  the  country  still  have 
not  recovered  from  the  1988  and  1991 
rounds  of  closures  and  now  this  addi- 
tional round  is  on  the  way. 

To  ensure  that  local  communities 
and  entire  regions  are  not  devaistated 
by  a  base  closure,  economic  consider- 
ations should  be  weighted  more  heavily 
by  the  Base  Closure  and  Realignment 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 16— RELATIVE  TO  MENTAL 
HEALTH  CARE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself,  Mr.  SiMON, 
and  Mr.  DOLE)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

S.  Con.  Res.  16 

Whereais  mental  illness  and  substance 
abuse  disorders  are  prevalent  througrhout  our 
society; 

Whereas  approximately  19  percent  of  the 
adult  population  in  the  United  States  have  a 
dia^osable  mental  illness  or  a  substance 
abuse  disorder  within  any  6-month  period; 

Whereas  mental  illness  and  substance 
abuse  disorders  can  strike  at  any  point  dur- 
ing a  person's  lifetime; 

Whereas  20  percent  of  Americans  under  the 
age  of  18,  or  approximately  7,500.000  children 
and  adolescents,  have  some  type  of  mental 
illness  or  emotional  disorder; 

Whereas  %  of  children  in  need  of  mental 
health  care  do  not  receive  services,  resulting 
in  significant  costs  to  society  as  these  chil- 
dren become  adults; 

Whereas  approximately  ''i  of  homeless  peo- 
ple have  a  mental  illness  and  approximately 
40  percent  of  homeless  people  have  a  sub- 
stance abuse  disorder; 

Whereas  there  are  more  Americans  with  a 
serious  mental  illness  in  prisons  and  street 
shelters  than  in  hospitals; 

Whereas  the  incidence  of  mental  illness 
and  mental  health  problems  is  very  costly 
both  to  the  individual  with  a  mental  disorder 
and  to  society  as  a  whole; 

Whereas  mental  illness  and  substance 
abuse  disorders  are  devastating  the  lives  of 
those  afflicted,  as  there  exists  a  direct  and 
close  relationship  between  mental  health 
and  overall  well-being; 

Whereas  American  business  lose  over 
$100,000,000,000  per  year  due  to  lost  productiv- 
ity of  employees  because  of  substance  abuse 
and  mental  illness; 

Whereas  annual  direct  costs  of  treatment 
for  mental  illness  and  substance  abuse  dis- 
orders are  estimated  at  $68,000,000,000  and  an- 
nual indirect  costs  due  to  lost  productivity, 
lost  employment,  vehicular  accidents,  crimi- 
nal activity,  and  social  welfare  programs  are 
estimated  to  be  approximately 

S250.000.000.000; 

Whereas  significant  progress  has  been 
made  within  the  last  10  years  in  research 
into  the  causes  and  treatments  of  mental  ill- 
nesses, and  many  such  Illnesses  are  now 
treatable; 

Whereas  70  percent  of  clinically  depressed 
patients  can  be  successfully  treated  by  psy- 
chotherapy, and  80  percent  or  more  clinically 
depressed  patients  can  be  successfully  treat- 
ed by  combined  psychotherapy  and 
psychopharmacologic  treatments; 

Whereas  pharmacologic  intervention  for 
schizophrenia  and  bipolar  disorders,  coupled 
with  appropriate  rehabilitative  services,  can 
dramatically  reduce  the  rehospitalization 
rate  for  those  afflicted  with  these  disorders, 
improving  the  ability  of  such  individuals  to 
live  productively  in  the  community; 

Whereas  the  success  rate  for  the  treatment 
of  panic  disorders  is  between  70  percent  and 
90  percent; 

Whereas  significant  numbers  of  persons 
with  mental  illness  in  the  United  States  find 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  need- 
ed health  care; 

Whereas  only  approximately  30  percent  of 
those  in  need  of  mental  health  services  actu- 
ally receive  them: 


Whereas  mental  health  care  is  treated  dif- 
ferently from  care  for  other  health  condi- 
tions in  both  public  and  private  financing 
systems; 

Whereas  99  percent  of  insured  individuals 
and  their  families  have  private  health  cov- 
erage for  some  inpatient  mental  health 
treatment,  but  only  21  percent  have  coverage 
that  is  equivalent  to  their  coverage  for  other 
illnesses,  and  only  2  percent  have  coverage 
for  outpatient  care  that  is  equivalent  to 
their  coverage  for  other  illnesses; 

Whereas  many  private  Insurance  programs 
continue  to  discriminate  against  Individuals 
with  mental  illness  or  substance  abuse  dis- 
orders; 

Whereas  although  recent  changes  have  im- 
proved the  treatment  of  individuals  with 
mental  Illness  or  substance  abuse  disorders 
under  public  Insurance  programs,  such  pro- 
grams continue  to  discriminate  against 
these  individuals,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Medicare  program  has  a  50  percent 
copayment  requirement  for  mental  health 
care  services  but  only  a  20  percent  copay- 
ment requirement  for  all  other  services;  and 

Whereas  businesses,  consumers,  and  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments  are  already  pay- 
ing for  mental  health  care  for  the  uninsured 
and  underinsured  in  an  inefficient  and  in- 
equitable manner,  resulting  in  much  unnec- 
essary pain  and  suffering  for  those  afflicted 
with  mental  disorders  as  well  for  their  fami- 
lies: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  any  legislation  enacted  to 
reform  the  health  care  delivery  system  of 
the  United  States  must  ensure  that  every 
person  has  access  to  coverage  for  medically 
and  psychologically  necessary  treatments 
for  mental  disorders  that  is  equitable  to  the 
coverage  provided  for  treatments  for  phys- 
ical illnesses,  and  should  contain  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

(1)  Provisions  providing  for  coverage  of  a 
broad  array  of  mental  health  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  Individuals  of  all  ages. 

(2)  Provisions  guaranteeing  that  mental 
health  services  will  be  available  based  on 
medical  or  psychological  necessity,  includ- 
ing provisions  prohibiting  discrimination 
through  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  barriers 
to  mental  health  services. 

(3)  Provisions  to  ensure  that  services  are 
based  on  individual  need  and  informed 
choice,  with  consumer  participation  in  treat- 
ment decisions. 

(4)  Provision  providing  financial  protection 
for  individuals  and  their  families  with  men- 
tal health  needs  to  prevent  these  individuals 
and  families  from  spending  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  their  income  and  resources  to 
obtain  services. 

(5)  Financing  policies  that  guide  service 
delivery  to  the  lowest  cost  settings  consist- 
ent with  appropriate  care,  including  provi- 
sions ensuring  that  any  managed  care  tech- 
niques used  limit  financial  conflicts  of  inter- 
est and  promote  real  efficiencies  while  pro- 
tecting the  patient's  right  to  quality  care, 
access  to  necessary  care,  and  confidentiality. 

(6)  Provisions  to  ensure  that  mental  health 
services  will  be  coordinated  effectively  with 
existing  systems  and  programs  of  medical, 
income,  residential,  and  social  suppwrt  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  come  before  the  Senate 
today  to  reintroduce  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution that  I  previously  introduced 
during  the  102d  Congress.  This  resolu- 
tion expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 


that  equitable  mental  health  care  ben- 
efits be  included  in  any  national  health 
care  reform  legislation.  Simply  put, 
the  resolution  asks  that  the  Senate  go 
on  record  as  regarding  mental  illness 
as  a  treatable  disease  equal  to  other 
commonly  acknowledged  medical  con- 
ditions and  treatments. 

Mr.  President,  primary  and  preventa- 
tive health  care  is  sure  to  be  an  inte- 
gral component  of  any  national  health 
care  reform  legislation  because  of  the 
savings  to  be  found  through  the  inter- 
diction and  treatment  of  health  prob- 
lems before  they  require  more  exten- 
sive and  expensive  treatments.  Nine- 
teen percent  of  the  adult  population  of 
this  Nation  have  a  diagnosable  mental 
illness  or  substance  abuse  disorder 
within  any  6-month  period.  Adequate 
access  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  these  conditions  for  such  individuals 
could  save  our  society  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year.  American  businesses 
alone  lose  $100  billion  per  year  because 
of  substance  abuse  and  mental  illness. 
The  annual  cost  to  society  of  mental 
illness  and  substance  abuse  in  acci- 
dents, criminal  activity  and  social  wel- 
fare programs  has  been  estimated  at 
$250  billion. 

Unfortunately,  our  societies  recogni- 
tion of  the  scope  of  these  problems  has 
been  extremely  limited.  As  a  result, 
more  Americans  with  a  serious  mental 
illness  are  in  street  shelters  and  pris- 
ons than  in  hospitals.  Only  30  percent 
of  Americans  in  need  of  mental  health 
services  actually  receive  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  lack  of  access  to 
adequate  mental  health  care  and  sub- 
stance abuse  treatments  can  be  di- 
rectlB  attributed  to  our  unwillingness 
to  view  mental  illness  and  its  treat- 
ments with  the  same  seriousness  as 
other  medical  disorders.  Only  21  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  with  insurance 
have  inpatient  coverage  equivalent  to 
their  coverage  for  other  inpatient 
treatments.  In  addition,  only  2  percent 
have  equivalent  outpatient  coverage. 
This  disparity  is  not  a  private  sector 
phenomenon. 

Medicare,  Mr.  President,  requires  a 
50-percent  copayment  for  mental 
health  treatments  but  only  a  20-per- 
cent payment  for  other  services.  The 
Federal  Government  views  mental 
health  treatments  with  no  more  seri- 
ousness than  does  the  private  insur- 
ance industry. 

Mental  health  treatments  do  work, 
Mr.  President.  With  the  improvements 
in  psycho-pharmacologic  therapies,  80 
percent  of  all  clinically  depressed  indi- 
viduals can  now  be  successfully  treat- 
ed. Pharmacologic  treatments  for 
schizophrenia  can  dramatically  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  afflicted  in- 
dividuals while  greatly  reducing  the 
rate  of  rehospitalization  in  such  cases. 
Mental  health  care  will  continue  to 
dramatically  improve  as  more  research 
is  conducted  into  the  physical  and 
chemical  causes  of  such  disorders. 


Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Nation  to  recognize  mental  health 
care  as  a  most  serious  and  effective 
field  of  medical  practice.  When  we  con- 
sider comprehensive  health  care  reform 
legislation  later  this  year,  we  in  Con- 
gress will  certainly  be  prioritizing  our 
national  health  goals.  Preventative 
care  and  cost  containment  will  be  high 
on  this  list  of  priorities.  I  would  desire 
that  adequate  access  to  mental  health 
care  services  be  weighted  among  these 
priorities.  The  savings  in  both  human 
and  monetary  terms  would  be  enor- 
mous. For  this  reason  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing the  concurrent  resolution  that  I  in- 
troduced during  the  last  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  my  two  original 
cosponsors  from  last  year.  Senators 
Dole  and  Simon. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  national  health  care 
reform  must  include  provisions  that 
provide  for  access  to  a  broad  array  of 
mental  health  services  for  all  individ- 
uals who  need  them.  I  believe,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  resolution  is  a  sig- 
nificant first  step  in  raising  the  status 
of  mental  health  care  to  its  proper 
level  in  our  health  care  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort  by  cosponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  78— REL- 
ATIVE TO  GERMANY'S  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE  EFFORTS 

Mr.  COHEN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  78 

Whereas  for  more  than  four  decades  follow- 
ing the  Second  World  War.  Germany  was  a 
divided  nation; 

Whereas  notwithstanding  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  1949.  and  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public on  October  7,  1949.  the  Four  Allied 
Powers  retained  rights  and  responsibilities 
for  Germany  as  a  whole; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
acceded  to  the  United  Nations  Charter  with- 
out reservation.  '•accept[ing]  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  Charter  . . .  and  solemnly 
undertak[ing]  to  carry  them  out",  and  was 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
on  September  26.  1973; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many's admission  to  the  United  Nations  did 
not  alter  Germany's  division  nor  infringe 
upon  the  rights  and  resp>onsiblllties  of  the 
Four  Allied  Powers  for  Germany  as  a  whole; 

Whereas  these  circumstances  created  im- 
pediments to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many fulfilling  all  obligations  undertaken 
upon  its  accession  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter; 

Whereas  Germany  was  unified  within  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  October  3, 
1990; 

Whereas  with  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Final  Settlement  With  Respect  to  Germany 
on  March  4.  1991.  the  unified  Germany  as- 
sumed its  place  in  the  community  of  nations 
as  a  fully  sovereign  national  state; 
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Whereas  German  unification  and  attain- 
ment of  full  sovereignty  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public's history  of  more  than  four  decades  of 
democracy  have  removed  impediments  that 
have  prevented  its  full  participation  in  inter- 
national efforts  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security; 

Whereas  international  peacekeeping, 
peacemaking,  and  peace-enforcing  oper- 
ations are  becoming  increasingly  impwrtant 
for  the  maintenance  and  restoration  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security; 

Whereas  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali  has  called  for  the 
"full  participation  of  Germany  in  peacekeep- 
ing, peacemaking,  and  peace-enforcing  meas- 
ures": 

Whereas  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  meet- 
ing in  ministerial  session  on  June  4,  1992,  and 
December  17,  1992,  stated  the  preparedness  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  to  "support,  on 
a  case-by-case  basis  in  accordance  with  our 
own  procedures,  peacekeeping  activities 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe"  and 
"peacekeeping  operations  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council"; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
participated  in  these  North  Atlantic  Council 
meetings  and  fully  associated  itself  with  the 
resulting  communiques; 

Whereas  the  Western  European  Union 
(WEU)  Ministerial  Council,  in  the  Petersberg 
Declaration  adopted  June  19,  1992,  declared 
that  "As  the  WEU  develops  its  operational 
capabilities  in  accordance  with  the 
Maastricht  Declaration,  we  are  prepared  to 
support,  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  own  procedures,  the  effec- 
tive implementation  of  conflict-prevention 
and  crisis-management  measures,  including 
peacekeeping  activities  of  the  CSCE  or  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council"; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
presided  over  this  Western  European  Union 
Ministerial  Council  meeting  and  fully  associ- 
ated itself  with  the  Petersberg  Declaration; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
by  virtue  of  its  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary status  and  potential,  will  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  determining  the  success  or 
failure  of  future  international  efforts  to 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and 
security: 

Whereas  Germany  is  currently  engaged  in 
a  debate  on  the  proper  role  for  the  German 
military  in  the  international  community 
and,  in  this  regard,  on  how  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Republic's  Basic  Law 
that  govern  German  military  activities: 

Whereas  an  important  element  in  the  Ger- 
man debate  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
international  community  would  welcome  or 
oppose  full  german  participation  in  inter- 
national peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  and 
peace-enforcing  operations; 

Whereas  it  is,  therefore,  appropriate  for 
the  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  inter- 
national community  and  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  to  express  its  position  on  the  fore- 
going question:  and 

Whereas  distinctions  between  peacekeep- 
ing, peacemaking,  and  peace-enforcing  meas- 
ures are  becoming  blurred,  making  absolute 
separation  of  such  measures  difficult,  if  not 
impossible:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  (a)  The  Senate  commends 
the  German  people  for  their  efforts  over  sev- 
eral decades — 

(1)  to  acknowledge  forthrightly  the  evils 
perpetrated  during  the  National  Socialist  pe- 
riod; 

(2)  to  construct  a  democratic  state  deeply 
rooted  in  German  society:  and 


(3)  to  integrate  Germany  into  inter- 
national institutions  designed  to  strengthen, 
protect,  and  promote  democracy  and  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  an  appropriate  response  under  current 
circumstances  to  Germany's  past  would  be 
for  Germany  to  participate  fully  in  inter- 
national efforts  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace  and  security:  and 

(2)  the  President  should  strongly  encour- 
age Germany  to  assume  full  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  international  peacekeeping, 
peacemaking,  and  peace-enforcing  oper- 
ations and  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
with  regard  to  its  constitutional  law  and  pol- 
icy and  its  military  capabilities  so  as  to  en- 
able the  full  and  active  participation  of  Ger- 
many in  such  operations. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Last  week.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  important  date  in  history 
passed  without  note.  March  4  marked 
the  second  anniversary  of  Germany's 
return  to  world  stage  as  a  fully  sov- 
ereign and  normal  national  state. 

We  all  remember  the  dramatic  events 
of  1989  and  1990: 

The  opening  of  the  Berlin  Wall  on 
November  9; 

Chancellor  Kohl's  speech  2  weeks 
later  proposing  a  10-point  plan  for 
eventual  German  unity; 

German  monetary  unification  on 
July  1.  1990;  and 

German  political  unification  on  Oc- 
tober 3.  1900,  when  the  East  German 
laender  were  absorbed  into  the  Federal 
Republic. 

As  dramatic  and  significant  as  they 
were,  however,  these  events  did  not  re- 
turn Germany  to  the  family  of  nations 
as  a  full-fledged,  normal  member.  Even 
after  unification,  the  four  allied  powers 
of  the  Second  World  War  retained  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  for  Germany 
as  a  whole  and  yielded  these  back  to 
Germany  only  with  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  Two-Plus-Four  Agreement 
on  March  4,  1991. 

Within  months  of  regaining  the  reins 
of  its  destiny,  Germany  began  exercis- 
ing previously  unimaginable  inter- 
national political  leadership,  as  it  ca- 
joled and  pressured  its  European  Com- 
munity partners  and  eventually  the 
United  States  into  recognizing  Slove- 
nia and  Croatia.  Some  called  it  muscle- 
flexing.  Others  viewed  it  as  a  natural, 
if  somewhat  undiplomatic,  testing  of 
the  newfound  possibilities  afforded  by 
Germany's  new  status  and  abetted  by 
German  officials  still  heady  from  unifi- 
cation. 

Unfortunately,  many  in  Germany 
have  not  been  as  quick  to  recognize 
that  rights  are  accompanied  by  respon- 
sibilities— and  that  Germany's  new  sit- 
uation and  status  brings  with  it.  not 
only  new  opportunities,  but  new  re- 
sponsibilities, as  well. 

Principal  among  these  is  the  need  for 
Germany  to  join  with  other  nations  in 
efforts  to  maintain  and,  if  necessary, 
restore  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity. 


When  the  Federal  Republic  joined  the 
United  Nations  20  years  a«o,  it  did  so 
without  reservation.  The  Federal  Re- 
public's deed  of  accession  to  the  United 
Nations  states  that  it  "accepts  the  ob- 
ligations contained  in  the  Charter  of 
the  U.N.  and  solemnly  undertakes  to 
carry  them  out."  Yet,  while  it  has  con- 
tributed to  U.N.  peacekeeping  efforts 
financially  and  occasionally  with  mili- 
tary personnel  for  humanitarian  func- 
tions, the  Federal  Republic  declared  it- 
self unable  to  fully  participate  not- 
withstanding its  obligations  and  its 
economic  and  military  resources. 

Similarly,  while  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic has  been  a  faithful  ally  within 
NATO  for  nearly  four  decades,  it  is 
hesitating  now  that  NATO  is  extending 
its  operations  eastward  in  accord  with 
its  new  mission  to  support  inter- 
national peacekeeping. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
Western  European  Union,  which  last 
year  also  declared  its  intent  to  support 
international  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations— ironically  at  a  meeting  at 
which  Germany  presided. 

This  hesitation  was  understandable 
so  long  as  Germany  was  a  divided  na- 
tion, lacking  full  sovereignty  and.  in 
the  first  decades  after  the  war.  still 
coming  to  grips  with  the  Nazi  era.  But 
Germany's  situation  and  status  have 
changed,  removing  these  impediments 
to  the  Federal  Republic's  full  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  international 
military  operations. 

To  their  credit.  Chancellor  Kohl.  De- 
fense Minister  Ruehe,  and  other  promi- 
nent political  figures  in  Germany  have 
worked  to  enable  the  Federal  Republic 
to  meet  these  responsibilities.  The 
Chancellor,  supported  by  most  German 
legal  scholars,  argues  that  the  Basic 
Law,  the  Federal  Republic's  Constitu- 
tion, permits  the  Bundeswehr  to  par- 
ticipate in  international  military  oper- 
ations to  a  much  greater  extent  that  it 
has  in  the  past.  In  an  effort  to  move 
Germany  toward  fulfillment  of  its 
international  responsibilities,  he  and 
Defense  Minister  Ruehe  have  sought  to 
further  define  the  Federal  Republic's 
constitutional  policy  through  both 
public  debate  and  praxis.  This  has  in- 
cluded: 

German  destroyers  being  deployed  to 
the  Adriatic  to  help  monitor  the  U.N. 
embargo  on  the  former  Yugoslavia,  al- 
though German  vessels  are  not  engsiged 
in  interdiction; 

A  very  small  Germany  military  con- 
tingent being  sent  to  Somalia,  where 
the  UNITAF  rules  of  engagement  ex- 
ceed those  of  past  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operations;  and 

German  military  personnel  helping 
to  operate  NATO  AWACS  planes  during 
the  gulf  war.  and  the  Defense  Min- 
ister's insistence  that  they  participate 
in  any  NATO  AWACS  role  in  enforcing 
the  Bosnian  no-fly  zone. 

While  these  actions  mark  marginal 
progress     in     Germany     fulfilling     its 


international  responsibilities.  the 
Chancellor  has  proposed  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  build  the  politi- 
cal consensus  needed  for  full  German 
participation  in  efforts  to  maintain 
and  restore  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

And  while  these  efforts  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  are  to  be  commended. 
I  find  it  quite  disturbing  that  many 
Germans,  particularly  in  the  political 
opposition,  are  arguing  that  even  if  the 
Basic  Law  is  amended.  Germany  will 
for  reasons  of  history  not  be  able  to 
participate  fully  in  international  mili- 
tary operations. 

Some  opposition  leaders  have  even 
argued  that  German  troops  cannot  be 
sent  anywhere  that  was  overrun  or  oc- 
cupied by  German  forces  during  the 
Second  World  War— an  area  that  ex- 
tends from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Caucasus,  from  the  Maghreb  to  the 
Barents  Sea— an  area,  moreover,  which 
includes  many  of  the  regions  now  un- 
dergoing, or  expected  to  undergo,  com- 
munal, ethnic,  and  religious  conflict. 
Such  an  effort  to  circumscribe  Ger- 
many's international  role  would  essen- 
tially nullify  the  constitutional 
amendment  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  Germany  cannot  hide 
from  history,  but  neither  can  it  hide 
behind  history. 

We  cannot  accept  the  argument  that 
the  events  of  history  forever  bind  na- 
tions and  their  leaders.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  war  has  returned  to  the 
Balkans  is  that  leaders  there  count  the 
acts  of  the  long-since  dead  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  needs  of  the  living. 
Serbian  leaders  reach  back  half  a  mil- 
lennium to  justify  their  violent  poli- 
cies. We  cannot  sanction  such  myopia 
masquerading  as  historical  vision. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  Ger- 
many, whose  citizens  have  forthrightly 
grappled  with  the  events  and  the  leg- 
acy of  the  Nazi  era;  who  have  built  a 
solidly  democratic  state  deeply  rooted 
in  German  society;  and  who  have  se- 
curely anchored  Germany  in  inter- 
national institutions  dedicated  to  de- 
mocracy and  international  peace. 

Having  worked  so  diligently  to  over- 
come their  history.  Germans  cannot 
now  seek  refuge  in  it. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  over- 
coming their  history,  Germans  should 
be  wary  of  opportunistically  stoking 
fears  abroad  of  German  intervention- 
ism. 

Statements  by  German  opposition 
leaders  that  the  Bundeswehr  can  be 
trusted,  but  Germany's  political  lead- 
ers cannot,  and  that  the  world  "should 
beware  of  a  Germany  that  is  all  too 
willing  to  change  its  stance  on  this 
issue"  must  be  seen  for  what  they  are: 
efforts  to  avoid  responsibility  inter- 
nationally and  gain  political  advantage 
domestically. 

Similarly,  claims  that  the  world 
community  does  not  want  Germany  to 
fulfill   its  obligations  in   the  security 


sphere  mischaracterize  international 
opinions  in  an  effort  to  manipulate  the 
German  constitutional  debate,  and  we 
have  an  obligation  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

U.N.  Secretary  General  Boutros- 
Ghali  has.  clearly  and  forcefully,  stat- 
ed that  the  United  Nations  "needs  the 
full  participation  of  Germany  in  peace- 
keeping, peacemaking,  and  peace-en- 
forcing measures." 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
bolster  the  Secretary  General's  clarion 
call  by  putting  the  Senate  on  record  as 
favoring  the  full  and  active  participa- 
tion of  Germany  in  such  operations.  To 
the  extent  that  the  German  constitu- 
tional debate  is  based  on  international 
opinion,  it  is  critical  that  our  views  be 
clearly  understood. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  this  is  not  just  a  question  of 
obligations  and  burden-sharing,  al- 
though these  are  not  to  be  discounted. 
The  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  col- 
lapse of  communism  are  unleashing 
powerful  forces  that,  despite  our  best 
efforts  to  manage  them,  have  led.  and 
will  continue  to  lead,  to  conflicts  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  International 
peacekeeping  and  peacemaking  oper- 
ations are  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant to  efforts  to  maintain  or  re- 
store international  peace  and  security. 
Given  its  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary status  and  potential,  Germany 
will  play  an  important  role  in  deter- 
mining the  success  or  failure  of  these 
efforts. 

Full  German  participation  in  these 
efforts  is  not  only  right,  it  is  abso- 
lutely needed,  as  the  Secretary  General 
has  stated. 

To  the  extent  that  Germany  any 
longer  needs  to  atone  for  the  evils  of  an 
earlier  generation,  an  appropriate  way 
to  do  so  in  today's  world  would  be  to 
join  with  other  nations  in  combating 
threats  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  Mr. 
President,  I  should  address  for  a  mo- 
ment terminology  that  is  used  in  the 
public  debate  and  in  this  resolution. 
There  are  four  sources  of  usage  that 
need  to  be  discussed. 

The  first  is  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Article  1  of  the  Charter  states  that 
"the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
are  (first)  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security,  and  to  that  end:  to 
take  effective  collective  measures  for 
the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats 
to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
acts  of  aggression  and  other  breaches 
of  the  peace  *  *  *."  Chapter  VII  of  the 
Charter  provides  for  measures  to 
"maintain  or  restore  international 
peace  and  security,"  including  the  use 
of  military  force.  It  also  recognizes  the 
"inherent  right  of  individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defense." 

The  U.N.  Charter,  however,  makes  no 
mention  of  "peacekeeping,"  "peace- 
making"  or  "peace-enforcing."   These 


are  terms  that  have  entered  the  public 
debate  primarily  through  colloquial 
usage  and  are  still  in  the  process  of 
being  precisely  defined. 

Colloquially,  peacekeeping  has  at 
times  been  used  to  describe  the  full 
range  of  missions  that  might  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  Chapter  VII 
of  the  Charter,  from  monitoring 
ceasefires  to  suppressing  aggression. 
However,  since  up  until  recently  all 
these  operations  were  blue-helmet  mis- 
sions, "peacekeeping  "  has  become  syn- 
onymous with  blue-helmet  operations 
in  the  minds  of  some.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish blue-helmet  missions  from  the 
more  forceful  actions  used  to  deal  with 
the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  the 
situation  in  Somalia,  the  term  "peace- 
making" has  been  increasingly  em- 
ployed in  the  public  discussion. 
'"Peace-enforcement"  has  not  been 
used  much  colloquially,  although  it 
might  come  into  use  if  the  UNISOM  II 
mission  is  given  the  broader  rules  of 
engagement  of  the  U.S. -led  UNITAF 
force  or  if  international  military  forces 
are  sent  to  Bosnia  to  enforce  a  modi- 
fied Vance-Owen  plan. 

One  effort  to  define  such  terms  more 
precisely  was  made  in  the  report  enti- 
tled "An  Agenda  for  Peace:  Preventive 
Diplomacy,  Peacemaking  and  Peace- 
keeping "  submitted  last  June  by  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros 
Ghali  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 
(See  S17726,  October  8.  1992.) 

According  to  the  definitional  section 
of  that  report  ""peacemaking"  involves 
peaceful  measures  to  bring  hostile  par- 
ties to  agreement  as  foreseen  in  Chap- 
ter VI  of  the  U.N.  charter— not  Chapter 
VII's  provisions  for  employing  eco- 
nomic sanctions  and  military  force. 
This  same  definitional  section  states 
that  the  deployment  of  military  forces 
in  the  field  constitutes  "peacekeep- 
ing." although  it  confuses  matters  by 
stating  that  "peacekeeping  is  a  tech- 
nique that  expands  the  possibilities  for 
*  *  *  the  making  of  p)eace." 

The  rest  of  the  report,  while  very 
useful  in  many  respects,  further  con- 
fuses definitions  by  incorporating  the 
discussion  of  the  use  of  force  under 
Chapter  VII  of  the  U.N.  Charter  in  the 
"peacemaking"  section  of  the  report 
rather  than  the  section  on  "peacekeep- 
ing "  As  for  "peace-enforcing,"  the  re- 
port envisions  peace-enforcement 
units,  more  heavily  armed  than  peace- 
keeping forces  traditionally  have  been, 
to  deal  with  such  situations  as  when 
ceasefires  are  violated.  The  report, 
however,  makes  a  distinction  between 
such  peace-enforcement  units  and  larg- 
er forces  constituted  to  deal  with  acts 
of  aggression  which,  depending  on  how 
one  reads  the  report,  are  classified  as 
either  peacekeeping  forces  or  some 
other,  unnamed  category. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Secretary  General's  report  seeks  to 
clarify  these  matters,  its  actual  effect 
is   to   muddy   the   water.    Perhaps  the 
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most  useful  thing:  the  report  had  to  say 
was  that  there  "may  not  be  a  dividing 
line  between  peacemaking  and  peace- 
keeping." 

Perhaps  recognizing  the  confused  na- 
ture of  the  report,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral seems  to  have  since  adopted  a 
more  colloquial  usage.  The  resolution 
quotes  one  of  these  more  recent  state- 
ments in  which  he  called  on  Germany 
to  fully  participate  "in  peackeeping. 
peacemaking,  and  peace-enforcing 
measures." 

In  the  German  debate,  "peacekeep- 
ing" (friedenserhaltenden)  is  being 
used  to  denote  blue-helmet  missions 
exclusively,  while  "peacemaking" 
(friedensherstellenden)  is  being  used  to 
denote  the  use  of  military  force  under 
Chapter  VII  and  Chapter  VIII  of  the 
U.N.  Charter.  The  German  Govern- 
ment's proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment also  distinguishes  "peace- 
making" operations  undertaken  pursu- 
ant to  a  decision  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  from  the  use  of  force  in  fulfill- 
ing the  right  to  collective  self-defense 
in  accordance  with  Article  51  of  Chap- 
ter VII  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Under  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment.  German  participation  in 
"peacekeeping"  and  "peacemaking" 
operations  would  require  approval  by  a 
majority  of  the  Bundestag,  while  par- 
ticipation in  collective  self-defense 
outside  of  NATO  would  require  two- 
thirds  approval  by  the  Bundestag. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  soon  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  proposed  German  con- 
stitutional amendment,  as  translated 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Perhaps  the  most  sensible  way  to  de- 
fine these  terms  would  be  to  use 
"peacekeeping"  in  the  broadest  sense, 
covering  the  full  spectrum  of  possible 
actions  employing  police  or  military 
forces.  The  other  terms  could  be  used 
to  distinguish  different  typ)es  of  peace- 
keeping missions,  from  blue-helmet  to 
peacemaking.  This  seems  to  be  the 
usage  employed  in  NATO  communiques 
and  the  Western  European  Union's 
Petersberg  Declaration  and  should  be 
encouraged. 

Given  the  varied  usage  of  the  terms, 
however,  the  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing uses  the  phrases  "maintain  or  re- 
store international  peace  and  security" 
and  "peacekeeping,  peacemaking,  and 
peace-enforcing,"  to  ensure  that  its  in- 
tent is  clear:  Germany  is  being  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  the  full  spectrum 
of  international  military  operations, 
from  blue-helmet  missions  to  future 
Desert  Storms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
translation  of  the  German  constitu- 
tional amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Congressional  Research  Service. 

Washington.  DC. 
[Translation— German) 
Art.  24  Section  2a  GG — new— as  of  January 

12.  1993 
Armed  forces  of  the  Federal  Republic  may 
be  deployed  without  violating  Article  87a: 

1.  in  peace-keeping  actions  in  accordance 
with  a  Security  Council  resolution  or  as  part 
of  regional  agreements  as  put  forth  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  insofar  as  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  a  party  to 
these  [agreements], 

2.  in  peace-making  actions  on  the  basis  of 
Chapters  VII  and  VIII  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  [and]  in  accordance  with  a 
Security  Council  resolution. 

3.  in  exercising  the  right  of  collective  self- 
defense  in  accordance  with  Article  51  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  jointly  with 
other  nations  as  part  of  alliances  or  other  re- 
gional agreements. 

These  military  operations  require  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  Bundestag  in  cases  of  num- 
bers 1  and  2.  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  Bundestag  for  number  3. 

(Translated  by  David  Skelly.  CRS-Lan- 
guage  Services.  March  5.  1993.) 
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MCCAIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  73 

Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr. 
CovERDELL,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  McConnell, 
Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Mur- 
KowsKi,  Mr.  Faircloth,  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Lugar.  and  Mr.  Helms) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
460)  to  establish  national  voter  reg- 
istration procedures  for  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 
SEC.     .  LEGISLATIVE  LINE  FTEM  VETO. 

(a)  Short  Title— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Legislative  Line  Item  Veto  Act 
of  1993  • 

(b)  Enhancement  of  Spending  Control  by 
THE  President— The  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

•TITLE  XI— LEGISLATIVE  LINE  ITEM 

VETO  RESCISSION  AUTHORITY 

•Part  A— Legislative  Line  Item  veto 

Rescission  authority 

•grant  of  AUTHORrrY  AND  CONDITIONS 

•Sec.  1101.  (a)  In  General— Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  part  B  of  title  X  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  this 
title,  the  President  may  rescind  all  or  part  of 
any  budget  authority,  if  the  Presidents 

•■(1)  determines  that — 

••(A)  such  rescission  would  help  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit,  or  reduce  the  public  debt; 

••(B)  such  rescission  will  not  impair  any  es- 
sential Government  functions;  and 


••(C)  such  rescission  will  not  harm  the  na- 
tional interest;  and 

•'(2)(A)  notifies  the  Congress  of  such  rescis- 
sion by  a  special  message  not  later  than  20 
calendar  days  (not  including  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, or  holidays)  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  a  regular  or  supplemental  appropria- 
tions Act  or  a  joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  providing  such  budget 
authority;  or 

•■(B)  notifies  the  Congress  of  such  rescis- 
sion by  special  message  accompanying  the 
submission  of  the  President's  budget  to  Con- 
gress and  such  rescissions  have  not  been  pro- 
posed previously  for  that  fiscal  year. 
The  President  shall  submit  a  separate  rescis- 
sion message  for  each  appropriations  bill 
under  paragraph  (2)(A). 

••(b)  Rescission  Effective  Unless  Dis- 
approved.—(l)(  A)  Any  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority rescinded  under  this  title  as  set  forth 
in  a  special  message  by  the  President  shall 
be  deemed  canceled  unless  during  the  period 
described  in  subparagraph  (B).  a  rescission 
disapproval  bill  making  available  all  of  the 
amount  rescinded  is  enacted  into  law. 

••(B)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is — 

••(i)  a  Congressional  review  period  of  20  cal- 
endar days  of  session  under  part  B.  during 
which  Congress  must  complete  action  on  the 
rescission  disapproval  bill  and  present  such 
bill  to  the  President  for  approval  or  dis- 
approval; 

••(ii)  after  the  period  provided  in  clause  (1). 
an  additional  10  days  (not  including  Sun- 
days) during  which  the  President  may  exer- 
cise his  authority  to  sign  or  veto  the  rescis- 
sion disapproval  bill:  and 

■•(iii)  if  the  President  vetoes  the  rescission 
disapproval  bill  during  the  period  provided  in 
clause  (ii).  an  additional  5  calendar  days  of 
session  after  the  date  of  the  veto. 

••(2)  If  a  special  message  is  transmitted  by 
the  President  under  this  section  during  any 
Congress  and  the  last  session  of  such  Con- 
gress adjourns  sine  die  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B). 
the  rescission  shall  not  take  effect.  The  mes- 
sage shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  re- 
transmitted on  the  day  of  the  succeeding 
Congress  and  the  review  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)(B)  (with  respect  to  such  mes- 
sage) shall  run  beginning  after  such  first 
day. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  1102.  For  purposes  of  this  title  the 
term  'rescission  disapproval  bill'  means  a 
bill  or  joint  resolution  which  only  dis- 
approves a  rescission  of  budget  authority,  in 
whole,  rescinded  in  a  special  message  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  under  section  1101. 

•Part  B— Congressional  Consideration  of 

LEGISLATIVE  Line  Item  Veto  Rescissions 
•presidential  special  message 

••Sec.  nil.  Whenever  the  President  re- 
scinds any  budget  authority  as  provided  in 
section  1101.  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  a  special  message 
specifying— 

••(1)  the  amount  of  budget  authority  re- 
scinded; 

••(2)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  such  budg- 
et authority  is  available  for  obligation,  and 
the  specific  project  or  governmental  func- 
tions involved; 

••(3)  the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the 
determination  to  rescind  budget  authority 
pursuant  to  section  1101(a)(1); 

••(4)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budg- 
etary effect  of  the  rescission;  and 


■•(5)  all  facts,  circumstances,  and  consider- 
ations relating  to  or  bearing  upon  the  rescis- 
sion and  the  decision  to  effect  the  rescission, 
and  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
estimated  effect  of  the  rescission  upon  the 
objects,  purposes,  and  programs  for  which 
the  budget  authority  is  provided 

•'TRANSMISSION  OF  MESSAGES;  PUBLICATION 

"Sec.  1112.  (a)  Delivery  to  House  and 
Senate. — Each  special  message  transmitted 
under  sections  1101  and  1111  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  on  the  same  day.  and  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives if  the  House  is  not  in  session, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the 
Senate  is  not  in  session.  Each  special  mes- 
sage so  transmitted  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate.  Each  such  mes- 
sage shall  be  printed  as  a  document  of  each 
House. 

••(b)  Printing  in  Federal  Register.— Any 
special  message  transmitted  under  sections 
1101  and  nil  shall  be  printed  in  the  first 
issue  of  the  Federal  Register  published  after 
such  transmittal. 

"PROCEDURE  in  SENATE 

"Sec  1113.  (a)  Referral.— (1)  Any  rescis- 
sion disapproval  bill  introduced  with  respect 
to  a  special  message  shall  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

••(2)  Any  rescission  disapproval  bill  re- 
ceived in  the  Senate  from  the  House  shall  be 
considered  in  the  Senate  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

••(b)  Floor  (Consideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate.— 

'•(1)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  rescission 
disapproval  bill  and  debatable  motions  and 
appeals  in  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours.  The  time 
shall  be  equally  divided  between,  and  con- 
trolled by.  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees. 

••(2)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  in  connection  with  such  a 
bill  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by.  the 
mover  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  except 
that  in  the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is 
in  favor  of  any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee. Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may. 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal. 

•■(3)  A  motion  to  further  limit  debate  is  not 
debatable.  A  motion  to  recommit  (except  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  re- 
port back  within  a  specified  number  of  days, 
not  to  exceed  1.  not  counting  any  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session)  is  not  in 
order. 

••(c)  Point  of  Order —<1)  It  shall  not  be  in 
order  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  consider  any  rescission  dis- 
approval bill  that  relates  to  any  matter 
other  than  the  rescission  of  budget  authority 
transmitted  by  the  President  under  section 
1101. 

••(2)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
any  amendment  to  a  rescission  disapproval 
bill. 

••(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  may  be  waived 
or  suspended  in  the  Senate  only  by  a  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  members  duly  chosen  and 
sworn.". 


MULTISTATE  UTILITY  COMPANY 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1993 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  74 
(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  544)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  protect  consumers  of 
multistate  utility  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

SEC.  3.  TRANSFER  OF  AUTHORITY. 

There  are  hereby  transferred  to,  and  vested 
in.  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion all  of  the  functions  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  under  the  Public  Util- 
ity Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 

SEC.  4.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  2(a)(6)  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C. 
79b(a)(6))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(6)  •Commission'  means  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission.". 

(b)  Section  12(i)  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  (15  U.S.C.  791(i))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ••or  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, or  any  member,  officer,  or  employee 
of  either  such  Commission"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••or  any 
member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion'^. 

(c)  Section  20(d)  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  (15  U.S.C.  79t(d))  is  re- 
I)ealed. 

(d)  Section  21  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C.  79u)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec  21.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect 
(1)  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  under  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  or  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
over  any  person,  security,  or  contract;  (2) 
the  rights,  obligations,  duties,  or  liabilities 
of  any  person  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  or  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934; 
or  (3)  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  commis- 
sion, board,  agency,  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  (or  of  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  any  State)  over  any  person,  security, 
or  contract.". 

(e)  Section  32(a)  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••and  shall  notify  the  Commission  whenever 
a  determination  is  made  under  this  para- 
graph that  any  person  is  an  exempt  whole- 
sale generator"  in  the  fourth  sentence. 

(f)  Section  318  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  825q)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••Sec.  318.  If  any  person  is  subject  to  both 
(1)  a  requirement  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935  (or  to  a  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935);  and  (2) 
a  requirement  of  this  title  (or  to  a  mile,  regu- 
lation, or  order  issued  pursuant  to  this  title) 
with  respect  to  the  same  subject  matter,  the 
Commission  shall  consolidate  consideration 
of  the  matter  into  a  single  proceeding  and 
resolve  the  matter  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  both  statutes.". 

SEC.  5.  AFFILIATE  TRANSACTIONS. 

(a)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935  (15  U.S.C.  79m(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '•at  cost"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•at  a  price  not  to  exceed  cost". 

"(b)  Section  13(d)  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding   Company    Act   of   1935   (15    U.S.C. 


79m(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "at  cosf 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  a  price  not  to  exceed  cost". 

SEC.  8.  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  shall  promulgate 
rules  to  eliminate  duplication  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  and  the  Federal  Power  Act. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
LEGISLATION 


KEMPTHORNE  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 

75-77 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  460)  to  establish 
national  voter  registration  procedures 
for  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  75 

On  page  4.  between  lines  17  and  18  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  A  State  in  which  75  percent  or  more  of 
the  voting  age  population  was  registered  to 
vote  in  the  most  recent  general  election  for 
Federal  office  held  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  76 
On  page  4.  line  10.  strike  ••either  or  both" 
and  insert  ••I  or  more". 

Amendment  No.  77 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(  )  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  a  State  in 
which  75  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  age 
population  was  registered  to  vote  in  the 
most  recent  general  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice held  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


KEMPTHORNE  (AND  NICKLES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  78 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NiCKLES)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  460,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  between  lines  17  and  IB  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  A  State  in  which  75  percent  or  more  of 
the  voting  age  population  was  registered  to 
vote  in  the  most  recent  general  election  for 
Federal  office  at  any  time. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  my  colleagues  and 
the  public  that  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and 
Production  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  legislation  to  au- 
thorize financial  assistance  for  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, March  18,  1993.  at  2  p.m.,  in  room 
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SE>-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  First  and  C  Streets,  NE. 
Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC  20510.  Atten- 
tion: Patricia  Temple. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
on  Wednesday,  March  10,  1993,  at  2:30 
p.m..  in  open  session,  to  review  the  Re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Stream- 
lining and  Codifying  the  Acquisition 
Laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  Wednesday,  March 
10.  1993.  at  10  a.m.,  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  economic  conditions  and  monetary 
policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  March  10. 
1993,  at  10  a.m.  on  competitiveness  of 
the  U.S.  auto  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1993,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Janet 
Reno  to  be  U.S.  Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN.  FAMILY.  DRUGS 
AND  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Children,  Family.  Drugs  and  Alco- 
holism of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  for  a  joint  hearing  with  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth 
and  Families  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  March  10,  1993, 
at  9:30  a.m.,  for  a  hearing  on  youth  vio- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CLEAN  AIR  AND  NUCLEAR 
REGULATION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Clean  Air  and  Nuclear  Regulation, 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. March  10,  beginning  at  9  a.m..  to 
conduct  a  hearing  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  507  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  approaches  to  delivering 
compliance  and  technical  assistance  to 
small  businesses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
March  10,  1993.  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
corruption  in  professional  boxing  (part 
U). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HONORING  THE  TOWNSHIP  OF 
AMSTERDAM,  NY;  200  YEARS  OLD 

•  Mr.  D'AiMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  raise  my  voice  in  celebration 
of  the  township  of  Amsterdam's  200th 
anniversary.  On  March  12,  1793,  the 
township  of  Amsterdam  was  officially 
formed.  I  take  pride  in  the  anniversary 
of  this  great  town  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  celebrating  its 
longevity  and  success. 

The  township  of  Amsterdam  is  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Mohawk  River  in  the 
northeast  comer  of  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty in  eastern  New  York.  The  township 
boasts  a  rich  history,  including  many 
diverse  events  and  foundations.  Back 
in  1669,  the  last  battle  between  the  Mo- 
hawks and  the  Mohicans  took  place 
near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  town- 
ship. In  1730,  the  Groat  brothers  erect- 
ed a  gristmill;  the  first  mill  of  its  kind 
in  the  area.  In  1749,  William  Johnson 
built  a  stone  house  which  still  stands 
in  the  village  of  Fort  Johnson.  It  is  the 
only  house  of  its  kind  to  survive  from 
the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 

Water  power  is  in  abundance  in  the 
area.  As  such,  many  mills  were  built  in 
the  area  and  villages  blossomed  around 
the  mills.  Woolen  goods  and  hosiery 
were  manufactured  in  the  village  of 
Hagaman  at  the  Hagaman  Mills;  grist- 
mills were  located  at  Cranesville  and 
Fort  Johnson;  A  stone  quarry  and  lime 
kiln  were  operating  at  Manny's  Cor- 
ners; and  Rock  City,  now  Harrowers, 
operated  the  Amity  Knitting  Mill. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  Amsterdam 
and  townships  like  it.  It  is  people  like 
the  good  people  of  Amsterdam  who 
make  up  the  fabric  of  American  life.  It 


is  only  right  that  we  acknowledge  the 
value  of  our  history  as  exemplified  by 
the  Amsterdam  township.  I  salute  the 
people  of  Amsterdam,  and  congratulate 
the  township  on  the  occasion  of  its 
200th  birthday.* 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point:) 

MUSEUM  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST 

•  Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  President,  for  25 
years  the  Museum  of  the  Southwest 
has  been  a  living  chronicle  of  the  con- 
tributions that  make  the  American 
Southwest  one  of  our  Nation's  most  re- 
markable regions.  Today,  I  ask  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pause 
in  its  business  to  salute  the  museum's 
own  grand  past  and  bright  future  on  its 
25th  anniversary. 

Opened  in  1966  after  a  grant  from  the 
Junior  League  of  Midland,  TX,  the  mu- 
seum has  proved  the  foresight  of  its 
founders,  who  say  a  quarter-century 
ago  that  the  task  of  preserving  and  ad- 
vancing America's  heritage  belongs 
equally  to  America's  towns  and  her 
metropolises. 

The  museum's  scope  and  facilities 
have  expanded  alongside  its  hometown, 
sustained  by  the  generosity  of  civic 
groups  and  private  citizens.  Housed  in 
Midland's  beautiful  Turner  Mansion,  a 
landmark  entered  in  the  National  Reg- 
istry of  Historic  Places,  the  museum 
now  includes  galleries,  administrative 
and  meeting  facilities,  a  children's  mu- 
seum, a  planetarium,  and  other  facili- 
ties that  recognize  the  arts,  culture, 
and  sciences  of  the  area. 

Today,  the  museum  has  become  a 
free  resource  to  all  who  want  to  appre- 
ciate the  culture  and  contributions  of 
the  region  and  its  people.  I  offer  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  on  this 
anniversary.* 


OPERATIONS  IN  SOMALIA  AND 
YUGOSLAVIA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  concerned  by  the  one  glaring 
omission  from  the  fiscal  year  1993 
emergency  supplemental  proposed  by 
the  White  House:  the  operations  in  So- 
malia and  Yugoslavia.  If  anything 
qualifies  for  emergency  status,  our  hu- 
manitarian efforts  in  these  two  coun- 
tries do.  Yet,  the  administration's  $16.3 
billion  supplemental  is  silent  regarding 
these  on-going  overseas  commitments. 
I  offer  a  warning  to  my  colleagues. 
The  costs  associated  with  the  oper- 
ations in  Somalia  and  Yugoslavia  are 
off  the  books.  In  other  words,  right  now 
the  Pentagon  is  paying  for  these  efforts 
by  pillaging  funds  from  other  accounts 
with  the  understanding  that  the  costs 
will  be  reimbursed.  If  those  costs  are 
not  reimbursed,  if.  in  fact,  our  deploy- 
ments to  Somalia  and  Yugoslavia  come 
out  of  hide,  then  the  Department  of  De- 


fense is  going  to  face  a  serious  budget 
crunch. 

The  Pentagon  will  be  faced  with  no 
choice  but  to  reprogram  funds  from 
slow  spending  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development  accounts  to 
pay  operations  and  maintenance  bills. 
Soon,  phones  are  going  to  begin  light- 
ing up  in  our  offices  with  calls  from 
outraged  constituents  whose  livelihood 
is  threatened  as  the  Pentagon  begins 
searching  for  offsets.  A  huge  melee  will 
result  as  the  politically  strong  and  the 
well  placed  in  and  out  of  the  building 
wrestle  to  protect  their  projects  at  the 
expense  of  other  programs. 

That  this  will  create  an  enormous 
amount  of  political  and  programmatic 
disruption  goes  without  saying.  It  may 
also  result  in  additional  unfunded  costs 
depending  upon  contract  termination 
liabilities  and  the  like.  My  friends  here 
in  the  Senate  should  be  alert  to  this 
fact,  and  would  be  well  advised  to  in- 
sist that  any  emergency  supplemental 
include  paying  for  the  operations  in 
Somalia  and  Yugoslavia.* 


SINGLE-PAYER  WON'T  CONTAIN 
COSTS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  address  the  health  care 
proposal  of  my  distinguished  Min- 
nesota colleague.  Senator  Wellstone. 

His  legislation  seeks  to  establish  a 
single-payer  system  like  the  one  in 
Canada — administered  at  the  State 
level. 

Under  the  Wellstone  system,  there 
would  be  only  one  payer  for  health  care 
in  any  State.  A  national  health  board 
would  set  standards  for  benefits,  and 
work  with  the  States  to  develop  health 
budgets.  Government  would  cap  the  an- 
nual increase  in  health  care  expenses 
to  the  rise  in  the  overall  cost  of  living. 

The  Wellstone  proposal  is  supposed 
to  contain  costs.  But  a  much  more 
likely  result  of  enacting  his  single- 
payer  system  is  the  rationing  of  access 
to  health  care,  and  the  reduction  of  its 
quality. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  the  Wellstone 
proposal  would  work  if  it  were  applied 
to  running  a  restaurant  instead  of  a 
health  care  system. 

Let's  say  you  own  a  restaurant  with 
a  very  big  menu.  The  Government 
gives  everyone  in  the  country  a  res- 
taurant services  card.  This  card  enti- 
tles them  to  anything  on  the  menu 
they  want,  at  any  time,  regardless  of 
how  hungry  they  are.  or  what  their 
needs  are. 

Now  Eissume  that  you — the  res- 
taurant owner— are  required  by  the 
Government  to  serve  all  the  people  who 
come  in  with  their  cards.  Then  the 
Government  will  tell  you  how  much 
you  can  spend  over  the  next  year — and 
no  matter  how  many  customers  you 
serve  or  what  kind  of  food  you  serve 
them,  you  will  never  receive  more  than 
that  initial  budget.   The  Government 


will  also  tell  you  what  they  will  pay 
you  for  every  individual  item  on  the 
menu. 

What  happens  if  everyone  comes  in 
the  first  few  months  of  the  year  and  or- 
ders steak,  the  most  expensive  item  on 
the  menu?  What  happens  to  the  budg- 
et? 

This  is  what  happens.  The  Govern- 
ment will  cut  the  level  of  its  reim- 
bursements for  steak.  If  demand  con- 
tinues to  rise,  the  reimbursement  rates 
will  go  down  again.  In  all  likelihood, 
your  supplies  and  operating  expenses 
will  end  up  exceeding  what  the  Govern- 
ment pays  you  for  the  steaks  you 
serve! 

What  will  you  do?  Probably,  your 
first  response  will  be  to  buy  a  cheaper 
cut  of  meat.  You  will  reduce  quality- 
even  if  it  means  that  you  risk  being 
fined  by  the  quality  inspectors.  And  if 
your  bottom  line  falls  below  your  budg- 
et allocation,  you  may  simply  go  out  of 
business. 

To  a  businessperson,  does  this  make 
any  sense?  Will  you  be  motivated  to 
compete  with  other  restaurants  to 
serve  highest  quality  at  lowest  prices? 
Absolutely  not. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  sys- 
tem Senator  Wellstone  thinks  we 
need  for  U.S.  health  care. 

He  will  contend  that  his  system  only 
sticks  it  to  greedy  providers.  That  may 
well  be  his  intention.  But  in  Govern- 
ment, intentions  are  not  the  point. 
What  we  have  to  examine  is  not  inten- 
tions— but  the  likely  consequences  of 
our  actions.  In  the  event  the  Wellstone 
bill  is  passed,  health  care  consumers 
will  face  truly  dire  consequences. 

They  will  have  to  pay  more— in  high- 
er taxes — for  a  system  of  lower-quality 
health  care. 

My  friend  Paul  Wellstone  takes  a 
back  seat  to  nobody  in  his  level  of  pas- 
sion on  the  issue  of  making  sure  all 
Americans  get  the  care  they  deserve.  I 
wish  he  would  understand  that  passing 
his  bill  would  hurt — not  help — our  ef- 
forts toward  this  common  goal.  We 
simply  have  to  do  better  than  that— 
and  that  is  why  I  urge  Senator 
Wellstone  and  the  other  proponents  of 
single-payer  legislation  to  take  an- 
other look  at  the  managed  competition 
approach  to  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  valuable 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  the  Cana- 
dian health  care  system  from  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  analysis  follows: 
Patients  Footing  the  Bill  Amid  Canadian 
cutbacks 
(By  Clyde  H.  Fams worth) 
Toronto.     March    6.— This    winter    Fred 
Holmes  took  his  two  children.  Monica.   15. 
and  David.  13,  both  of  whom  had  colds,  to  a 
medical    laboratory    to    have    their    throats 
swabbed.  A  few  weeks  later  he  received  two 
bills,  each  for  J19.80. 

Never  before  under  Canada's  27-year-old 
universal  health  insurance  system  did  Mr. 


Holmes  have  to  reach  into  his  own  pockets 
to  pay  for  such  a  common  medical  service. 
But  bills  like  that  are  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Like  the  United  States.  Canada,  with  a 
radically  different  system  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment uses  tax  money  to  pay  most  medi- 
cal bills  and  reflates  hospital  budgets  and 
doctors"  fees,  faces  exploding  medical  costs. 
One  response  had  been  to  get  individuals  and 
employers  to  pick  up  more  of  the  tab— like 
laboratory  fees  for  some  common  proce- 
dures. 

Canadians  are  proud  of  a  system  that  gen- 
erally provides  good  medical  care  to  all  its 
citizens  at  a  lower  cost  than  in  the  United 
States— averaging  1.915  American  dollars  per 
person  in  1991.  the  latest  year  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available,  compared  with  S2.868  in 
the  United  States.  But  spending  in  recent 
years  has  grown  nearly  as  fast  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  outstripping  the  ability 
of  the  public  sector  to  pay. 

Despite  new  efforts  to  control  costs,  from 
cutbacks  in  covered  services  to  caps  on  doc- 
tors' fees  and  hospital  budgets,  "revenues  in 
the  public  sector  are  not  increasing  fast 
enough.""  said  Bill  Tholl.  director  of  health 
policy  at  the  Canadians  Medical  Association. 

Aggravating  the  financial  distress  has  been 
Canada's  most  painful  recession  since  the 
Great  Depression,  which  has  compressed  tax 
receipts  and  cut  federal  transfer  payments  to 
the  10  provinces  and  2  territories,  which  ac- 
tually run  the  health  system  for  27  million 
Canadians. 

A  MAJOR  REASSESSMENT 

The  Federal  Government  used  to  pay  half 
of  the  health  system  costs.  Now  it  is  down  to 
30  percent.  As  a  result,  the  provinces  have 
been  forced  into  even  larger  deficits  to  fi- 
nance health  care,  which  consumes  about  a 
third  of  their  total  spending.  These  deficits 
mean  more  money  owned  to  domestic  and 
foreign  lenders,  who  buy  provincial  bonds. 

As  the  Clinton  Administration  prepares  to 
overhaul  the  American  health  care  system  to 
include  37  million  Americans  now  uninsured 
and  to  stem  rising  costs,  the  Canadian  sys- 
tem— which  gives  everyone,  rich  or  poor, 
equal  access  to  doctors  and  hospitals — is 
going  through  a  major  reassessment  of  its 
own. 

No  one  wants  to  dismantle  the  most  popu- 
lar Canadian  social  program.  But  there  is 
talk  of  changing  some  of  the  ground  rules. 

FEES  ARE  debated 

For  example,  fees  have  been  widely  dis- 
cussed, even  though  they  would  contravene 
the  Canada  Health  Act  of  1984,  which,  re- 
affirmed the  fundamental  principles  of  uni- 
versal access  to  comprehensive  care, 
unimpeded  by  financial  barriers.  One  of  the 
provincial  Premiers,  Frank  McKenna.  a  Lib- 
eral Party  member  from  New  Brunswick,  has 
suggested  that  wealthier  Canadians  would  be 
willing  to  pay  fees  to  insure  that  the  poorest 
Canadians  continue  to  get  free  health  care. 

"I  don"t  believe  there's  another  nation  in 
the  world  that  has  such  an  open-ended  sys- 
tem of  health  care  where  they  simply  give 
the  dollars  out.  no  matter  what  the  amount, 
to  health-care  providers  and  recipients,  with- 
out asking  for  some  modest  deductible  in  re- 
turn for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  it.""  he 
said  last  year. 

Quebec's  Ministry  of  Health  has  already 
proposed  a  user  fee  of  $5  each  lime  a  patient 
uses  an  emergency  room,  but  has  not  yet 
adopted  it.  Still,  it  does  require  a  S2  service 
charge  for  prescription  for  those  over  65  who 
normally  get  prescriptions  free.  A  ceiling 
limits  the  fees  to  $100  a  year. 

While  opinion  surveys  show  that  more 
than  half  of  Canadians  would  support  patient 
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fees  as  the  best  way  to  control  health  costs, 
opponents  have  successfully  resisted,  argu- 
ing that  the  practice  would  polarize  rich  and 
poor  and  require  cumbersome  administrative 
machinery. 

Reducing  covered  services,  another  ap- 
proach to  shirting  the  burden  to  users,  has 
made  greater  headway.  The  Ontario  Health 
Insurance  Plan,  as  Mr.  Holmes  found,  has  re- 
duced fees  to  commercial  laboratories  and 
allows  them  to  bill  patients  directly. 

HOW  COSTS  ARE  CUT 

Ontario,  which  insures  10  million  people  or 
nearly  40  percent  of  Canada's  population,  has 
cut  costs  in  these  other  ways. 

Stopping  payment  for  certain  services  in 
connection  with  employment,  insurance, 
pensions,  legal  proceedings,  recreation  and 
education.  For  example,  if  a  doctor  writes  a 
letter  in  support  of  a  disability  claim,  the 
claimant  pays  for  that  service.  Or  if  a  work- 
er needs  a  physical  to  get  a  job.  he  must  pay 
for  the  examination. 

Ending  coverage  of  electrolysis,  used  for 
the  removal  of  unwanted  hair,  sometimes 
the  result  of  a  hormonal  disorder,  and  re- 
viewing coverage  of  40  other  items  including 
psychoanalysis,  vasectomies,  newborn  cir- 
cumcision, in  vitro  fertilization  and  chiro- 
practic, pediatric  and  osteopathic  services. 

Increasing  patient  payments  for  drug  pre- 
scriptions covered  by  the  Ontario  Drug  Bene- 
fit Plan,  which  chiefly  serves  people  over  65. 

"At  one  time  Government  could  afford  to 
be  comprehensive,  covering  all  medical  serv- 
ices." said  Dr.  David  Peachey.  director  of 
professional  affairs  for  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association.  "Now  we  need  to  re-examine 
what  the  Government  will  pay  for." 

A  CAP  ON  SPENDING 

Pat  Rich,  managing  editor  of  The  Medical 
Post,  which  follows  health  politics  for  the 
country's  40.000  doctors,  said  that  provinces 
were  determined  to  keep  health  spending 
from  rising  above  the  current  one-third  of 
their  total  expenditures. 

Mainly  by  curbing  hospital  budgets  and 
doctors'  fees,  Ontario  has  capped  spending  on 
health  care  at  $16.9  billion  this  fiscal  year, 
ending  March  31.  up  only  2  percent  over  last 
year,  against  average  increases  of  11.2  per- 
cent in  the  1980's.  Hospitals  are  held  to  an 
overall  1  percent  increase. 

Colin  Goodfellow.  vice  president  of  the 
Hospital  Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
said  hospitals  had  been  "surprised"  by  the 
required  austerity,  but  added.  "Nobody 
jumped  up  and  down  and  screamed."  He  said 
there  was  a  recognition  that  "we  can  sustain 
quality  service  with  this  level  of  funding." 

Still,  the  hiving  off  of  benefits  signals  a 
narrower  scope  for  the  basic  medical  care 
promised  under  Canada's  insurance  system. 
Analysts  see  growing  use  of  private  insur- 
ance to  cover  what  is  being  taken  off  the 
provincial  plans.  Blue  Cross  organizations  in 
each  of  the  provinces,  for  example,  are  now 
offering  plans  for  individuals  that  incor- 
porate the  delisted  services,  according  to  Mr. 
Holmes,  a  health  benefits  analyst. 

Colin  Goodfellow  vice  president  of  the  Hos- 
pital Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  said 
hospitals  had  been  "surprised"  by  the  re- 
quired austerity,  but  added.  "Nobody  jumped 
up  and  down  and  screamed."  He  said  there 
was  a  recognition  that  "we  can  sustain  qual- 
ity service  with  this  level  of  funding." 

Still,  the  hiving  off  of  benefits  signals  a 
narrower  scope  for  the  basic  medical  care 
promised  under  Canada's  insurance  system. 
Analysts  see  growing  use  of  private  insur- 
ance to  cover  what  is  being  taken  off  the 
provincial  plans.  Blue  Cross  organizations  in 


each  of  the  provinces,  for  example,  are  now 
offering  plans  for  individuals  that  incor- 
porate the  delisted  services,  according  to  Mr. 
Holmes,  a  health  benefits  analyst  at  the  To- 
ronto consulting  concern  of  William  M.  Mer- 
cer Ltd. 

REDUCE  THE  DELAYS 

For  years.  Government  limits  on  medical 
spending  have  led  to  waiting  lists  for  certain 
costly  nonemergency  procedures.  In  some 
provinces  patients  have  had  to  wait  as  long 
as  18  months  for  hip  replacement  surgery,  12 
months  for  cataract  surgery  3  to  6  months 
for  elective  coronary  bypass  surgery.  In  Brit- 
ish Columbia  the  situation  became  so  acute 
a  few  years  back  that  the  Government  ar- 
ranged to  send  200  patients  to  Seattle  to  re- 
duce the  backlog. 

"Vet  many  doctors  and  health  economists 
here  insist  the  waiting  has  not  been  as  seri- 
ous as  critics  say.  In  the  United  States,  they 
note,  rationing  also  exists,  but  it  is  ration- 
ing by  price,  keeping  many  from  getting 
basic  health  care. 

Canadian  analysts  say  that  despite  the  fi- 
nancial constraints,  practitioners  have 
worked  out  new  standards  for  assessing  pa- 
tient priority  that  have  eased  the  problems. 
For  example,  cardiovascular  surgeons  in  On- 
tario now  have  a  registry  for  all  potential 
heart  patients.  A  result  has  been  a  realloca- 
tion of  caseloads  based  on  need  and  surgeon 
availability. 

The  registry,  combined  with  a  recent  10 
percent  expansion  in  open-heart  surgery  ca- 
pacity, has  largely  eliminated  delays  in  the 
province,  practitioners  reported.  New  heart 
surgery  capacity  has  also  come  on  stream  in 
British  Columbia. 

THE  PROBLEM  ZONE 

"The  first  thing  to  keep  in  mind.  "  said  C. 
David  Naylor.  chief  of  the  Institute  for  Clini- 
cal Evaluative  Sciences,  "is  that  anyone 
needing  urgent  service  gets  it.  The  problem 
arises  in  the  zone  between  where  it  is  an  ur- 
gent need  and  where  it  is  safe  and  convenient 
to  wait." 

According  to  a  1991  survey  by  Statistics 
Canada.  95  percent  of  all  Canadians  reported 
receiving  the  care  they  needed  within  24 
hours. 

Dr.  Naylor.  whose  institute  is  an  academic 
research  center  that  studies  the  Ontario 
health  system,  insisted  that  "some  kind  of 
queuing  system  is  necessary  if  you  want  to 
run  a  service  efficiently." 

"The  alternative."  he  said,  "is  excess  ca- 
pacity, which  is  not  a  very  efficient  way  to 
run  a  service." 

World-class  research  is  conducted  in  Can- 
ada, but  Canadian  hospitals  and  institutes 
cannot  always  afford  the  high  technology 
products  developed  in  the  United  States.  For 
example,  not  many  Canadian  hospitals  have 
SI  million  to  buy  a  nuclear  magnetic  reso- 
nance imaging  machine,  and  there  are  long 
waits  for  the  available  machines.  But  gen- 
erally, once  a  procedure  proves  worthwhile, 
it  is  adopted  in  Canada. 

Hospitals  in  Canada  are  private,  voluntary, 
nonprofit  corporations  run  by  professional 
administrators  and  reporting  to  community 
trustees.  Vet  they  are  also  state-dependent 
contractors  that  must  answer  in  part  to  the 
provincial  health  ministry. 

HOSPITALS  AS  ENTREPRENEURS 

Peter  Ellis,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Center,  one  of 
the  biggest  hospitals  in  Toronto,  said:  "In 
the  last  three  years  we  have  received  funding 
way  below  our  actual  increase  in  costs.  So 
we've  had  to  become  increasingly  aggres- 
sive." 


He  was  referring  in  part  to  energetic  entre- 
preneurship,  the  bolstering  of  revenues  by 
pushing  ancillary  businesses,  from  car  park- 
ing, the  cafeteria  and  the  variety  store  to  an 
on-site  conference  center.  But  hospitals  are 
also  being  pushed  into  greater  efficiency  and 
less  wasteful  care. 

Sunnybrook  gets  70  percent  of  its  funds 
from  the  Government,  against  77  percent  five 
years  ago.  but  thanks  to  its  entrepreneur- 
ship,  combined  with  contributions  of  private 
foundations  and  new  management  tech- 
niques it  has  shown  surpluses  the  last  two 
years. 

Beyond  the  unavoidable  price  of  new  medi- 
cal technology,  the  explosion  in  Canadian 
health  costs  has  been  encouraged,  many  ana- 
lysts say,  by  an  oversupply  of  doctors  and 
the  fee-for-service  system  that  rewards  them 
for  seeing  more  patients  and  doing  more  pro- 
cedures. 

In  1964  there  was  one  doctor  for  every  800 
people  in  Canada:  today  there  is  one  for 
every  450.  Growth  has  been  almost  com- 
parable in  the  United  States,  where  in  1965 
the  ratio  was  one  for  every  720  persons  com- 
pared with  one  for  411  now.  The  World  Health 
Organization  recommends  one  for  every  600. 

In  Canada  there  is  evidence  that  the  doc- 
tors create  their  own  demand,  without  nec- 
essarily improving  the  quality  of  care  the 
population  receives.  At  the  encouragement 
of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  just  announced  a  30 
percent  reduction  in  enrollment  at  its  medi- 
cal school,  the  country's  largest.  Medical 
schools  in  other  provinces  have  also  an- 
nounced cutbacks. 

Ontario's  Deputy  Health  Minister.  Michael 
Decter.  says  that  each  new  doctor  who  goes 
into  practice  costs  the  province  S500.000  a 
year.  "If  you  continue  to  have  too  many 
physicians,  it  limits  the  resources  you  have 
for  other  areas  of  health  care,"  he  added. 

Doctors  are  paid  according  to  a  fee  sched- 
ule negotiated  like  a  labor  agreement  be- 
tween each  provincial  government  and  the 
provincial  medical  association.  The  latest 
increase  is  1.75  percent,  which  is  less  than 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

Ontario  doctors  went  on  strike  for  25  days 
in  1986  over  a  demand  to  be  allowed  to  make 
supplementary  charges.  They  lost  the  strike 
and  had  to  back  down.  Now  the  doctors  sit 
with  the  Government  on  a  Joint  Manage- 
ment Committee  that  tries  to  reach  consen- 
sus. If  the  two  sides  cannot  agree  on  fees,  the 
doctors  have  now  agreed  to  a  process  of  me- 
diation and  independent  binding  arbitration. 

After  weighing  the  higher  costs  in  the 
United  States,  including  malpractice  insur- 
ance premiums,  which  are  10  times  stiffer, 
incomes  of  Canadian  doctors  are  close  to 
American  levels.  The  specialists  generally  do 
better  in  the  United  States  than  Canada. 

After  treating  a  patient,  the  doctor  bills 
the  provincial  health  authority  according  to 
the  fee  schedule.  For  example,  if  a  doctor  in 
this  province  makes  a  house  call  from  5  p.m. 
to  midnight  and  on  weekends  he  may  bill  for 
S71.  In  Quebec,  a  simple  consultation  by  a 
general  practitioner  costs  the  Quebec  insur- 
ance plan  S13.80;  $50.80  for  a  complete  exam- 
ination. 

The  vast  majority  of  doctors— an  esti- 
mated 80  percent— work  under  the  fee-for- 
service  system,  as  opposed  to  salaries.  But 
critics  say  this  system  creates  incentives  for 
doctors  to  provide  more  services  than  may 
be  needed. 

Some  fee  schedules  implicitly  recognize 
this  by  building  in  their  own  disincentives. 
For  instance,  the  Ontario  doctor  whose 
house  calls  constitute  more  than  20  percent 


of  his  billings  will  collect  only  $41.50  for  that 
weekend  call,  instead  of  $71.  Fees  drop  for 
doctors  earning  more  than  $400,000,  a  situa- 
tion affecting  870.  or  5  percent  of  the  prov- 
ince's physicians. 

A  SHIFT  TO  CLINICS 

Also  keeping  costs  up  is  the  tendency  for 
hospital  stays  to  be  long,  at  least  longer 
than  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  ma- 
ternity cases  average  three  and  a  half  to  four 
days,  compared  with  two  days'  in  many  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States.  But  Canadian 
hospital  managers  say  they  face  the  same 
pressures  as  American  counterparts  to  re- 
duce lengths  of  stays. 

In  its  own  efforts  to  cut  costs,  British  Co- 
lumbia is  moving  dramatically  to  shift  serv- 
ices away  from  hospitals  to  outpatient  clin- 
ics, public-health  programs  and  home  care. 
But  the  program  means  closing  hospitals, 
which  is  not  popular  either  with  doctors  of 
the  general  public. 

Despite  its  current  convulsions,  Canada's 
health  system  remains  very  popular.  Polls 
regularly  show  it  is  supported  by  85  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  population.  But  with  rising  ex- 
pectations on  the  part  of  the  patent,  ever 
more  costly  technologies  and  an  aging  popu- 
lation, more  strains  and  more  change  are  un- 
avoidable. 

Echoing  a  general  sentiment,  Robert 
Evans,  a  health  economist  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  said,  "The  message 
must  be  that  business  as  usual  is  not  sus- 
tainable in  the  new  economic  environ- 
ment."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PERR-y^ILLE 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  town  of 
Perryville  in  Boyle  County. 

Perryville  is  a  small  town  nestled 
among  the  rolling  hills  of  central  Ken- 
tucky, southwest  of  Lexington.  Perry- 
ville was  founded  around  1800  to  serve 
as  a  resting  place  for  people  who  trav- 
eled between  neighboring  towns. 

Perryville  gained  national  attention 
on  October  8,  1862,  when  land  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  was  the  site  of  a 
Civil  War  battle.  At  that  time,  the 
South  was  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
drought,  and  thirsty  Confederate  and 
Union  troops  wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  the  water  supply  at  Perryville's 
Crawford  Springs.  A  fight  for  control  of 
the  water  erupted  between  the  oppos- 
ing troops,  and  in  the  course  of  1  day, 
approximately  1,300  men  were  killed 
and  many  more  were  injured. 

Today,  visitors  to  Perryville  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  imagine  such  a 
bloody  battle  taking  place  in  the  quiet 
town.  Last  year  alone,  more  than 
190,000  visitors  strolled  along  Mer- 
chants Row,  crossed  the  Chaplain  River 
on  a  footbridge  which  connects  the  east 
and  west  sections  of  the  town,  and  ex- 
plored the  battlefield. 

Perryville's  future  depends  on  at- 
tracting more  out-of-town  visitors. 
City  leaders  recently  acquired  $3.1  mil- 
lion, largely  through  a  Federal  grant, 
to  be  used  for  renovations  and  improve- 
ments. The  battlefield  will  be  expanded 
from  98  acres  to  more  than  2,000  acres, 
a   tourist   information   center  will   be 


built,  and  a  museum  which  now  sits  on 
the  battlefield  will  be  moved  to  an  his- 
toric building  in  town.  These  changes 
are  expected  to  significantly  boost 
tourism  in  Perryville. 

I  applaud  the  town  of  Perryville  and 
the  residents  who  are  dedicated  to 
maintaining  and  improving  such  an  im- 
portant historical  treasure.* 


NEW  BATTLES  LOOM  FOR 
PROTOTYPES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
February  15,  1993,  edition  of  Aviation 
Week  &  Space  Technology  entitled, 
"New  Battles  Loom  for  Prototypes,"  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  so 
that  I  may  comment  on  the  tactical 
aviation  proposals  made  by  the  Air 
Force. 

The  Air  Force  is  advocating  a  com- 
bination of  low-rate  production  of  cur- 
rent aircraft,  upgrades  to  those  air- 
craft, advanced  operational  prototypes, 
and  continued  development  and  even- 
tual procurement  of  next-generation 
aircraft.  Has  anyone  in  the  Air  Force 
ever  balanced  a  checkbook?  Where  is 
the  money  for  all  of  these  efforts  to 
come  from?  This  "I  want  it  all"  atti- 
tude is  exactly  the  wrong  message  the 
Air  Force  should  be  sending  to  Con- 
gress. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  detailed  article 
mentions  not  a  word  about  how  the  Air 
Force's  plan  is  to  be  funded.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  going  to  demand  hard 
choices.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Air 
Force  give  Congress  clear,  viable  alter- 
natives for  maintaining  and  moderniz- 
ing our  strategic  and  tactical  air  fleets. 
Lacking  such  guidance.  Congress  must 
still  wield  the  cleaver.  If  the  Air  Force 
persists  in  offering  us  an  all-inclusive 
wish  list,  it  is  guaranteeing  a  particu- 
larly bloody  visit  to  the  congressional 
budget  butchershop. 

We  must  pick  a  winner.  We  can  do  it 
with  advice  of  our  professional  mili- 
tary leaders,  but  we  must  do  it.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  Air  Force  to  present  a  plan 
we  can  endorse. 

The  article  follows: 
New  Battles  Loom  for  Prototypes 
(By  David  A.  Fulghum) 

Washington.— U.S.  Combat  Command  chief 
Gen.  John  M.  Loh  has  proposed  a  new  acqui- 
sition plan  that  would  require  all  new  air- 
craft designs,  including  the  F-22  and  multi- 
role  fighter  (MRF).  to  compete  against  ad- 
vanced versions  of  the  F-15.  F-16  or  F-117  be- 
fore production  is  approved. 

"I  would  always  like  to  see  the  existing, 
upgraded  system  compete  with  any  entirely 
new  system,"  Loh  said.  If  one  of  the  new  air- 
craft become  too  costly  or  heavy  or  carmot 
accomplish  its  mission,  a  "rollover  plus" 
modification  of  an  existing  aircraft  might  be 
bought  instead.  Rollover  plus  refers  to  ad- 
vanced operational  prototype  aircraft. 

Another  senior  Air  Force  official  said  that 
although  the  F-22  is  currently  meeting 
weight  and  cost  goals,  "we  will  continue 
making  comparisons  all  the  way  to  the  final 
check  signing." 


Loh  said  that  rolling  over  new  products 
into  upgraded  prototypes  of  existing  aircraft, 
which  "will  fight  their  way  into  production" 
against  new  designs,  would  ensure  cost  con- 
trol and  discipline  in  the  acquisition  system. 

Moreover,  such  competition  would  pro- 
mote a  diversified  industrial  base  by  keeping 
product  development  teams  active  in  many 
companies. 

Loh's  formula  for  the  Air  Force  of  the  fu- 
ture is  multifaceted.  It  includes  rollover  plus 
prototypes,  aircraft  upgrades  and  purchases 
of  a  few  "silver  bullet."  leap-ahead  tech- 
nology aircraft. 

It  also  envisions  low-rate  production  to 
keep  aerospace  companies  alive  and  a  long- 
term  plan  to  buy  only  enough  aircraft  to  re- 
place the  existing  base  force. 

"I  clearly  see  the  issue  of  maintaining 
force  structure  as  a  modernization  and  in- 
dustrial base  issue."  Loh  said. 

He  employs  sharpened  definitions  of  acqui- 
sition reforms  proposed  by  Defense  Secretary 
Les  Aspin. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Aspin  suggested  the  combina- 
tion of  selective  upgrades,  low-rate  produc- 
tion, rollover  plus  and  silver  bullet  procure- 
ment. 

Rollover  plus  is  "not  putting  technology 
on  the  shelf"  Loh  said.  Nor  is  it  building  an 
"experimental  or  proof-of-concept  prototype 
full  of  wild,  unproven  new  technologies,  (or 
a)  prototype  like  the  YF-22— which  dem- 
onstrates essential  performance  and  high 
risk  technologies  but  little  else." 

Instead,  rollover  plus  produces  an  ad- 
vanced operational  prototype  aircraft  that 
incorporates  the  latest  state-of-the-art  sys- 
tems, he  said. 

Silver  bullet  procurements  would  exploit 
leap-frog  advances  to  produce  huge  techno- 
logical leads.  While  vital  in  capability,  they 
would  be  needed  in  relatively  few  numbers, 
like  the  SR^71.  F-117  and  B-2. 

Low-rate  production  programs  would  allow 
more  aerospace  companies  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness without  increasing  the  number  of  air- 
craft in  the  Air  Force  force  structure.  The  F- 
16.  for  example,  is  a  candidate  for  continued 
low-rate  production,  but  there  are  many 
more  candidates  than  there  will  be  winners. 

"You  have  to  develop  a  strategy  that  ac- 
counts for  low-rate  production  of  several  sys- 
tems ...  on  the  basis  that  [maintaining]  the 
industrial  base  is  just  as  important  ...  as 
the  threat  basis  for  continued  production." 
Loh  said.  He  advocated  dumping  the  existing 
"large,  high  overhead,  big-rate  infrastruc- 
ture" maintained  by  many  aerospace  compa- 
nies and  using  "lean  production"  like  that 
adopted  by  Lockheed's  F-22  program,  he 
said. 

A  prime  candidate  for  the  new  lean  produc- 
tion culture  is  the  MRF.  Loh  revealed  that 
the  services  are  considering  working  to- 
gether to  identify  "what  are  the  right  sort  of 
characteristics  [for]  perhaps  both  an  Air 
Force  and  Navy  multirole  fighter." 

MRF  will  be  fielded  after  2010  to  com- 
plement the  F-22  and  A/F-X  fleets,  according 
to  Lt.  Gen.  John  E.  Jaquish,  principal  deputy 
assistant  to  the  secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  acquisition.  The  Air  Force  is  working  to- 
ward a  "milestone  zero  datum  sometime  in 
Fiscal  1994,"  he  said. 

Jaquish  called  for  the  Navy  to  join  in  the 
definition  process  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  a  "joint  program  that  would  meet  the 
unique  requirements  for  both  our  multi-role 
fleets."  While  it  would  "require  some  com- 
promise, both  services'  needs  can  be  accom- 
modated in  building  a  common  platform." 

The  Loh/Aspin  concept  "would  give  mili- 
tary and  industry  planners  the  framework  to 
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make  smart  decisions  for  investment  and 
avoid  the  peak  or  valley,  sink-or-swim.  all- 
or-nothing  aircraft  programs  we  have  had  in 
the  past."  Loh  said.  "We  don't  want  to  lop 
off  parts  of  the  industry  we  can't  recover." 

Selective  upgrades  already  have  become  a 
major  acquisition  strategy.  They  were  ap- 
plied in  giving  the  B-1  a  conventional  bomb- 
ing capability,  in  F-15C  and  AWACS  radar 
upgrades  and  in  the  reengining  of  the  U-2. 
among  others. 


March  10,  1993 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9:30  a.m.,  Thursday, 
March  11;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date;  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day;  that  immediately 
after  the  Chair's  announcement,  there 
be  a  period  of  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  12:30  p.m.,  with  Senators 


permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each,  with  the  time  until  10:30 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  lead- 
er or  his  designee  and  the  time  between 
10:30  and  11:30  under  the  control  of  the 
Republican  leader  or  his  designee;  that 
the  following  Senators  be  recognized 
for  the  time  limits  specified:  Senators 
Gramm,  Roth,  McCain,  and  Faircloth 
for  up  to  10  minutes  each;  further,  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the 
confirmation  of  Janet  Reno  to  be  At- 
torney General,  the  Senate  then  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  460,  the 
motor- voter  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:22  p.m.,  recessed  until  Thursday, 
March  11,  1993.  at  9:30  a.m. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate  today.  I  now  ask  unanimous 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  10,  1993: 

INTERNATIONAL  BANKS 

LLOYD  BENTSEN,  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  US  GOVERNOR  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND  FOR  A  TERM  OF 
5  YEARS:  us  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BANK 
FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  A  TERM 
OF  5  YEARS;  US  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK  FOR  A  TERM  OF  5  YEARS;  US  GOV- 
ERNOR OF  THE  AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK  FOR  A 
TERM  OF  5  YEARS.  US  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  ASLAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT BANK.  U  S  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  AFRICAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT FUND.  AND  US  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

PETER  TARNOFF.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  UNDER  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS 

THE  ABOVE  NOMINATIONS  WERE  APPROVED  SUBJECT 
TO  THE  NOMINEES  COMMPTMENT  TO  RESPOND  TO  RE- 
QUESTS TO  APPEAR  AND  TESTIFY  BEFORE  ANY  DULY 
CONSTrrUTED  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  SENATE. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesda:y,  March  10,  1993 


The  House  met  at  1  p.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

You  have  created  each  of  us,  gracious 
God,  from  the  dust  of  the  Earth  and 
You  have  breathed  into  us  the  very 
breath  of  life.  You  have  created  us  and 
given  us  the  mark  of  humankind  with 
all  the  gifts  and  possibilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  that  marvelous  cre- 
ation. As  Your  word  reminds.  You  have 
created  in  us  new  hearts  and  renewed  a 
right  spirit  within  us.  May  that  new 
spirit  and  that  gift  of  our  humanity  lift 
us  to  heights  of  service  and  new  oppor- 
tunities of  justice  for  the  people  of  this 
land.  Bless  us.  we  pray,  this  day  and 
every  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  NUSSLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  251.   nays 
150,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  57] 
YEAS— 251 


Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  ITX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Baesler 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (Wl» 

Barton 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bevjll 

Bilbray 


Blackwell 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Card  in 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clement 

Clinger 

Clybum 


Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Derrick 

Deutsch 


Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kingston 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreldler 

Lambert 


Allard 

Armey 

Bachus  (AD 

Baker (CA) 

Baker (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakls 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 


Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Pal  lone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
Rahall 
Rangel 

NAYS— 150 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clay 

Coble 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 


Ravenel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torncelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Doolittle 

Dornan 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fowler 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 


Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

HeHey 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Huffington 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Inbofe 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kim 

King 

Klug 

Knollenbeng 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 


Abercrombie 

Bishop 

Browder 

Clayton 

Collins  (GA) 

Conyers 

Cunningham 

Dellums 

Fish 

Flake 


Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCrery 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Murphy 

Nussle 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

(}uinn 

Rams  tad 

Hegula 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 


Roukema 

Royce 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (Ml) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Ford  (TNI 

Franks  (CTl 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH  I 

Hastings 

Henry 

Hoagland 

Kleczka 

LaFalce 

Machtley 


McDade 

Moran 

-Neal  (NO 

Ridge 

Roemer 

Swett 

Tauzin 

Torres 

Whitten 


D  1322 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  Will  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Kaptur]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance? 

Ms.  KAPTUR  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Reput)- 
lic  for  Which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  recognize 
12  Members  on  each  side  for  1-minute 
requests. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  BASE 
CLOSING  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


(Mr.  CLYBURN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
most  of  the  talk  concerning  my  State 
and  district  surrounds  the  issue  of  base 
closings.  The  Charleston  naval  facili- 
ties are  the  driving  forces  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  southern  portion  of  South 
Carolina's  Sixth  Congressional  District 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  are 
sensitive  to  the  necessity  of  paring 
down  the  military.  But  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Base 
Closings  Commission  and  this  body  will 
follow  our  President's  lead  and  not 
only  look  at  the  future  military  needs, 
but  also  the  economic  impact  closings 
will  have  on  affected  communities  and 
social  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  24  percent  of  all  minori- 
ties in  the  Charleston  area  depend  upon 
these  facilities  for  economic  survival. 
The  military  has  led  the  way  in  this 
very  important  field.  I  would  hope 
that,  as  we  begin  to  move  toward  par- 
ing down  the  military,  we  will  take 
into  account  accepted  social  policy,  es- 
pecially for  those  who  have  been  his- 
torically left  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
our  society. 


SEND  US  YOUR  SPECIFICS.  MR. 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  For  the  last  several 
weeks,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
lambasted  by  the  President  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  for  sending  our  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  cuts  in  opposition  to 
the  Clinton  plan,  and  let  me  tell  my 
colleagues  today  we  went  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  the  budget 
Republicans  submitted  a  document 
that  is  now  being  labeled  as  the  most 
comprehensive  and  complete  document 
yet  presented  on  the  budget  on  Capitol 
Hill,  even  including  the  President's 
budget. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened today.  The  Democrats  came  in 
with  an  additional  $67  billion  of  un- 
specified cuts. 

Now,  if  the  President  is  listening  to 
our  1-minute  speeches,  I  say  to  him, 
"Mr.  President,  if  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee,  working 
with  12  staff  people,  including  interns, 
can  put  together  a  comprehensive  doc- 
ument that  outlines  all  of  our  cuts  and 
all  of  our  reforms  for  lower  deficits  and 
more  jobs,  we  would  like  to  see  your 
specific  proposals,  Mr.  President." 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to 
Mr.  Panetta,  "Ours  are  on  the  table. 
We  would  certainly  like  to  see  yours.  " 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge. The  problem  is  the  majority  side 
of  the  aisle,  including  the  White  House, 
has  failed  to  meet  their  own  test. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Members  to  address 
the  Chair  and  not  the  President. 


INVESTING  FOR  THE  FUTURE,  AND 
JOBS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

(Mr.  SKAGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
take  up  elements  of  the  President's 
economic  plan  over  the  next  few  weeks, 
let  us  keep  in  mind  why  we're  doing  all 
this.  The  answer  is:  To  build  a  stronger 
America,  with  better  paying  jobs,  with 
renewed  hope  that  our  kids  can  have  a 
better  standard  of  living. 

For  too  long  we  have  neglected  our 
future.  We  have  traded  long-term  eco- 
nomic strength  and  prosperity  for  in- 
stant gratification.  These  shortsighted 
policies  have  resulted  in  long  unem- 
ployment lines,  shrinking  wages,  crum- 
bling roads  and  bridges,  and  companies 
struggling  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
world  marketplace. 

President  Clinton  understands  the 
great  challenge  we  face.  And  he  has 
proposed  a  comprehensive  economic 
plan  that  will  plant  the  seeds  of  the 
prosperity  and  real  national  strength 
we  need  for  the  future. 

The  Clinton  plan  will  redirect  re- 
sources— so  that  we  invest  in  the  areas 
that  will  pay  both  short-  and  long-term 
dividends. 

Instead  of  rewarding  corporate  take- 
overs, we  will  reward  the  research  and 
development  that  creates  new  tech- 
nologies and  new  high-wage  jobs.  In- 
stead of  providing  subsidies  for  honey 
bees  and  mohair  production,  we  will 
provide  incentives  for  businesses  to  ex- 
pand and  create  good  jobs.  Instead  of 
dumping  billions  into  star  wars,  we 
will  rebuild  our  roads  and  bridges. 

Instead  of  giving  tax  breaks  to  the 
rich,  we  will  invest  in  our  children 
through  Head  Start,  immunization  pro- 
grams, and  child  nutrition.  Instead  of 
buy-now-pay-later  mentality,  we  will 
start  living  within  our  means. 

To  those  who  say  that  we  are  fine 
with  the  way  things  are.  they  are 
wrong.  The  price  of  status  quo  think- 
ing and  inaction  is  too  great.  If  we  are 
to  compete,  and  compete  successfully 
in  this  rapidly  changing  world,  we 
must  change  our  priorities  and  build 
the  solid  foundation  for  a  sound  future. 

The  President's  economic  plan  does 
just  that.  My  vote  goes  with  him  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 


SUPPORT  THE  WELFARE  AND 
TEENAGE  PREGNANCY  REDUC- 
TION ACT 

(Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  with 
original  cosponsors  that  I  believe  will 
be  of  help  in  the  long  debate  about  wel- 
fare dependency  and  teenage  preg- 
nancy. 

My  bill  does  three  things:  First, 
freezes  AFDC  at  1993  levels  and  returns 
the  program  to  the  States  in  the  form 
of  block  grants;  second,  provides  that 
there  will  be  no  AFDC  benefits  unless 
both  the  mother  and  father  are  at  least 
18  years  of  age;  and,  third,  provides 
that  there  will  be  no  AFDC  benefits  un- 
less paternity  is  established. 

By  freezing  and  returning  AFDC  to 
the  States,  we  will  stop  the  uncon- 
trolled upward  spiral  of  spending  that 
began  in  the  1960's  when  AFDC  became 
an  entitlement.  My  bill  will  grant  the 
States  more  flexibility  to  design  their 
own  welfare  reform  solutions,  with 
minimal  Federal  intervention.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  welfare  reform 
plan  drafted  in  Congress  may  not  work 
well  in  both  New  York  and  Kansas. 

My  bill  ensures  that  the  responsibil- 
ity of  having  a  child  belongs  to  the 
mother  and  father,  rather  than  to  the 
mother  and  U.S.  taxpayers.  My  bill  at- 
tacks the  teenage  pregnancy  problem. 

We  must  reevaluate  and  change  the 
way  we  help  people.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  my  bill. 


D  1330 
WHERE  ARE  THE  JOBS? 

(Mr.  MENENDEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  ask  a  few  questions  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  said  the  President's  stimulus 
package  is  unnecessary.  I  pose  these 
questions  on  behalf  of  my  constituents 
back  home  in  the  13th  District  of  New 
Jersey,  where  despite  the  recent  favor- 
able economic  news,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  remains  over  10  percent.  My 
constituents  want  to  know:  If  the  econ- 
omy is  doing  so  well  on  its  own.  how 
come  we  haven't  felt  it?  If  things  are 
turning  around,  when  are  we  going  to 
get  the  jobs  we  need  to  provide  for  our 
families? 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  our  colleagues 
here  have  stood  before  us.  and  before 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  still 
waiting  anxiously  for  a  job  opportunity 
to  turn  up,  and  said  that  everything  is 
fine — no  stimulus  is  needed. 

Well  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  kind 
of  attitude  does  not  create  jobs,  it 
costs  them.  It  cost  our  last  President 
his. 


This  time,  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  President  who  is  not  afraid  to 
do  something  when  people  are  in  trou- 
ble. Let  us  hope  that  this  Congress  has 
learned  a  lesson,  and  will  have  the  for- 
titude and  the  courage  to  do  what  is 
right. 


AN  EMPTY  SHELL 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  is  the  Clinton  budget? 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
budget.  We  have  been  inundated  by  the 
rhetoric  of  sacrifice  and  fairness. 

We  have  been  deafened  by  that  politi- 
cal megaphone,  previously  known  as 
the  White  House. 

But  we  have  yet  to  see  much  of  a 
budget,  except  for  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples. 

And  those  general  principles — the 
largest  tax  increase  in  American  his- 
tory, a  middle  class  tax  increase,  more 
spending— are  not  that  encouraging. 

We  need  more  than  an  empty  shell  of 
a  budget  from  President  Clinton.  We 
need  details,  because  as  the  well  worn 
phrase  goes,  the  devil  is  in  the  details. 

I  urge  the  President  to  give  us  more 
than  an  empty  shell.  Give  us  a  budget 
with  details. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  A  NEW  ERA  OF 
FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

(Ms.  CANTWELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Ms.  CANTWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  people  across  the  First 
District  of  Washington  and  throughout 
the  country  are  applauding  our  efforts 
to  further  perfect  the  President's  eco- 
nomic package  by  proposing  additional 
budget  cuts  that  are  economically 
sound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  truly  a  new  era 
of  fiscal  responsibility  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  calls  for  real 
deficit  reduction,  sound  budget  cuts  of 
over  $223  billion  and  investment  in 
long-term  economic  growth — invest- 
ment that  focuses  on  long  range  eco- 
nomic stability. 

This  new  atmosphere  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility is  also  demonstrated  in  the 
President's  willingness  to  work  with 
the  Congress  to  develop  the  best  pack- 
age possible  for  this  country.  This  spir- 
it of  cooperation  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  is  the  only 
way  that  we  will  be  able  to  solve  our 
economic  crisis,  put  people  back  to 
work  and  prepare  the  country  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  next  century. 

This  new  partnership  is  a  welcome 
change  to  business  as  usual  in  Wash- 


ington, DC.  The  American  people  stand 
behind  our  efforts  to  work  together. 
Congress  needs  to  move  ahead  with  the 
President's  plan. 


BARTER  FOR  FREEDOM 

(Mr.  DREIER  aisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Nixon  has  just  returned  from 
Russia  calling  for  bold  action  to  help 
Boris  Yeltsin.  As  he  said,  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous investment  for  America.  I  ap- 
plaud President  Clinton  for  recognizing 
the  urgency  of  this  situation.  Announc- 
ing an  emergency  Group  of  Seven 
meeting,  he  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  called  for  innovative  ideas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  those  innovative 
ideas  was  supported  by  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  earlier  this  morning.  He 
says  it's  an  idea  that  is  also  supported 
by  the  Yeltsin  government.  The  idea  is 
for  America  to  barter  for  freedom.  We 
provide  immediate  economic  assistance 
to  Russia;  in  return,  they  pay  us  back 
from  their  massive  reserves  of  natural 
resources. 

To  put  Russia's  natural  resources  in 
perspective,  the  value  of  their  known 
reserves  of  just  eight  minerals,  includ- 
ing oil.  is  $1.7  trillion.  Unfortunately, 
this  wealth  is  locked  up  in  the  ground. 
They  need  help  now  to  fully  pull  free  of 
75  years  of  communism.  But  they  can, 
and  will,  repay  us. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  today 
to  give  President  Clinton  the  authority 
to  negotiate  this  innovative  barter 
deal.  The  American  people  know  good 
common  sense  when  they  hear  it.  It  is 
apparent  that  Boris  Yeltsin  does.  too. 
Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  act. 


A  TRUE  FAMILY  VALUES 
ECONOMIC  PLAN 

(Mr.  STRICKLAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STRICKLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  in  serious  economic  straits. 
And  we  need  strong  action  now.  My 
district  in  southern  Ohio  is  the  most 
economically  distressed  region  of  the 
State.  My  constituents  are  crying  out 
for  jobs. 

We  must  put  Americans  back  to 
work.  We  must  invest  in  our  sorely  ne- 
glected infrastructure,  and  in  badly 
needed  jobs.  And  we  must  have  the  will 
to  cut  unnecessary  spending,  and  the 
courage  to  raise  appropriate  revenues. 

President  Clinton  has  done  what  no 
President  has  done  for  a  long  time.  He 
has  challenged  us  to  care  more  about 
our  children's  future  than  about  our- 
selves. He  has  presented  us  with  a  true 
family  values  economic  plan.  We  need 
to  be  strong  enough  to  supjwrt  him  and 
give  his  program  a  chance  to  work. 


Our  choices  will  not  be  easy,  but  we 
must  stop  passing  the  burden  of  our  ir- 
responsibility on  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  To  paraphrase  a  wise 
woman,  "We  should  never  grow  a  wish- 
bone where  our  backbones  ought  to 
be."  Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  en- 
gage in  any  more  wishful  thinking;  we 
must  find  the  backbone  to  meet  the 
President's  challenge. 


D  1340 
THE  WIZARD  OF  OZ 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Clinton  has  hit  the  yellow  brick  road, 
trying  to  sell  his  economic  growth  plan 
to  the  American  people. 

With  the  skills  of  the  Wizard  of  Oz, 
President  Clinton  has  magically  trans- 
formed the  term  rich  to  now  mean  any- 
one who  has  a  job.  He  has  turned  the 
word  spending  to  mean  investment. 

And  he  now  says  he  will  make  more 
budget  cuts,  even  though  these  nebu- 
lous cuts  still  will  not  add  up  to  his 
original  proposals. 

So,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
happens  when  President  Clinton  offers 
his  budget. 

Will  the  President  give  us  a  budget 
that  will  have  a  heart?  Or  will  he  just 
give  us  general  principles  filled  with 
nothing  more  than  wishes  and  hopes. 

I  urge  President  Clinton,  Washing- 
ton's Wizard  of  Oz,  to  give  his  budget  a 
heart.  The  American  people  and  we  in 
the  Congress  deserve  to  know  exactly 
what  he  intends  to  do  over  the  next  fis- 
cal year. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  correctly  called  upon  the 
Nation  to  sacrifice.  Our  constituents 
are  tightening  their  belts,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  business 
as  usual  of  wasteful  spending  by  the 
Government.  There  is  no  reason  that 
our  Government  should  be  spending 
money  on  constructing  buildings  that 
are  glutting  the  commercial  market.  It 
is  time  Congress  got  out  of  the  building 
business  and  stopped  throwing  out 
money  for  pork  barrel  projects  that  are 
hurtihg  the  economy  and  can't  be  jus- 
tified. 

Atlanta.  GA,  has  a  commercial  office 
vacancy  rate  of  23.6  percent,  and  Con- 
gress just  spent  $702  million  to  build  a 
new  Government  office  project.  This  is 
crazy.  These  ridiculous  expenditures 
must  stop.  Today  I  am  introducing  the 
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Public  Buildings  Act  Amendments  of 
1993  to  put  a  halt  to  the  construction  of 
unnecessary  Federal  buildings. 

President  Clinton's  stimulus  package 
includes  enough  growth  incentives  and 
infrastructure  proposals  for  the  coun- 
try. The  Nation  needs  roads  and  sew- 
ers, not  more  office  buildings. 

The  national  office  vacancy  rate  is 
now  approaching  20  percent,  when  it 
has  been  traditionally  less  than  6  per- 
cent. Though  the  economy  may  be  im- 
proving, the  outlook  for  the  office  mar- 
ket is  not.  So  why  does  our  Govern- 
ment add  to  the  problem  by  building 
more  offices?  And  why  do  we  allow  this 
practice  to  go  on? 

The  Public  Buildings  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1993,  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  will  make  Congress  justify 
spending  precious  taxpayer  dollars  on 
construction  of  office  space. 


STRENGTHEN  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 

(Mr.  GALLEGLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent World  Trade  Center  bombing  and 
the  tragic  shootings  outside  the  CIA 
demonstrate  clearly  that  our  borders 
are  a  revolving  door  for  international 
terrorists — and  that  something  needs 
to  be  done  now  to  shut  it.  Our  Nation 
faces  the  possibility  of  being  held  hos- 
tage to  future  acts  of  terrorism  unless 
something  drastic  is  done  soon  to 
tighten  our  Nation's  immigration  laws 
and  stop  illegal  immigration  into  this 
country. 

Both  these  tragic  events  were  trig- 
gered by  a  gaping  hole  in  our  immigra- 
tion laws  that  permitted  aliens  to 
enter  the  United  States  on  a  temporary 
visa  and  then  drop  out  of  sight,  with 
little  chance  of  ever  being  appre- 
hended. 

American  Embassy  officials  inter- 
view foreigners  applying  for  temporary 
visas,  asking  them  why  they  want  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and  what 
they  intend  to  do  here.  Based  on  those 
interviews,  they  try  to  issue  visas  only 
to  those  who  they  believe  will  leave  as 
promised.  Incredibly,  however,  those 
records  are  destroyed  after  only  1  year. 
The  INS  issues  an  entry  card  to  visa 
holders  once  they  arrive  here  and  they 
ask  foreigners  to  supply  an  address 
where  they  can  be  reached,  but  the 
agency  does  not  have  the  manpower  to 
keep  an  eye  on  every  foreigner  who  is 
here  temporarily  or  to  track  down 
those  who  fail  to  depart  on  time. 

In  1991  alone,  some  19  million  persons 
entered  this  country  on  these  tem- 
porary visas.  It  is  not  the  practice  or 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  con- 
duct surveillance  on  every  alien  who 
happens  to  visit  this  country.  Nor 
should  it  be  in  an  open  democracy  like 
ours.  Yet  the  recent  events  show  the 


risk  facing  our  citizens  if  we  do  not  do 
something  to  prevent  acts  of  violence 
and  terrorism  committed  by  aliens  who 
are  here  illegally.  And  the  more  that 
America  remains  involved  in  foreign 
trouble  spots,  the  more  likely  the  risk 
of  harm  to  our  own  people. 

The  prime  suspect  in  the  World  Trade 
Center  bombing,  which  killed  at  least 
five  persons  and  injured  a  thousand 
more,  Mohammed  Salameh,  entered 
the  United  States  in  1988  with  a  visi- 
tor's visa  issued  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Amman,  Jordan.  The  20-year- 
old  Palestinian,  who  has  a  Jordanian 
passport,  claimed  he  wanted  to  study 
here  for  only  1  year,  but  he  never  re- 
turned to  his  homeland.  Mir  Aimal 
Kansi,  the  Pakistani  sought  in  connec- 
tion with  the  CIA  shootings,  entered 
this  country  in  December  1990,  with  a 
visa  issued  at  the  American  Embassy 
in  Karachi.  He  said  he  was  on  business 
and  would  leave  within  1  year,  but  in- 
stead he  applied  for  asylum.  Armed 
with  his  asylum  application  and  a  work 
permit,  Kansi  was  able  to  obtain  a 
driver's  license  and  purchase  the  AK-47 
assault  rifle  he  allegedly  used  to  kill 
three  innocent  persons,  before  fleeing 
back  to  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  already  know  of  the 
growing  economic  and  social  crisis  that 
illegal  immigration  is  bringing  to 
southern  California  and  the  commu- 
nities and  governments  of  the  border 
States. 

The  number  of  illegal  aliens  in  Amer- 
ica today  is  not  known,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  some  3  million  can  be  found 
in  southern  California  alone,  and  over  2 
million  aliens  enter  this  country  ille- 
gally every  year. 

The  cost  of  the  taxpayers  nationwide 
to  provide  benefits  and  services  for  this 
illegal  alien  population  is  S5.4  billion 
annually,  according  to  one  study. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  alone,  provid- 
ing for  some  700,000  illegal  immigrants 
costs  county  taxpayers  $308.4  million, 
assuming  that  the  aliens  paid  some 
S36.2  million  in  local  taxes  and  fees  for 
services  they  used. 

According  to  an  official  study  of  Los 
Angeles  County's  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, during  a  12-month  period,  over  11 
percent  of  the  county  jail  population 
were  deportable  aliens — many  of  them 
repeat  offenders  who,  once  deported, 
return  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  only  to 
become  involved  once  more  in  criminal 
activities.  The  bill  for  processing,  try- 
ing, and  incarcerating  these  criminal 
aliens  came  to  over  $75  million  a  year. 

The  INS  is  already  overwhelmed. 
They  can  only  apprehend  one  out  of 
every  three  illegal  aliens  who  try  to 
enter  our  country,  and  certainly  can't 
keep  track  of  everyone  who  came  here 
legally  but  then  decided  not  to  return 
home  when  their  visas  expired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  offered  several 
proposals  to  meet  this  problem.  One 
bill,  H.R.  1079,  would  require  all  immi- 
grants who  are  legally  in  this  country 


for  any  period  of  time  and  are  eligible 
to  work  here  to  be  issued  a  new  coun- 
terfeit-proof card,  in  place  of  the  green 
card  and  similar  in  format  to  the  Cali- 
fornia driver's  license,  obtainable  for  a 
$75  user's  fee,  which  they  would  have  to 
present  whenever  they  applied  for  a  job 
or  unemployment  or  any  other  Federal 
benefit  or  service.  If  they  could  not 
show  this  one  card,  they  could  not  be 
hired  or  given  benefits.  And  if  they 
could  not  get  employment  or  welfare, 
it  is  doubtful  that  an  illegal  alien 
would  try  to  come  to  this  country  at 
all  or  would  be  able  to  stay  here  indefi- 
nitely. Another  bill,  H.R.  1080  would 
cut  off  all  Federal  unemployment  and 
welfare  benefits  to  illegal  aliens.  And 
finally,  H.R.  1078,  would  provide  the 
INS  and  Border  Patrol  with  the  addi- 
tional manpower,  training,  and  re- 
sources they  need  to  carry  out  their 
job,  so  that  they  could  round  up  aliens 
who  have  disappeared  or  outstayed 
their  temporary  visas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  these  bills  are 
not  panaceas.  But  as  recent  incidents 
have  shown,  our  borders  are  like  sieves. 
For  various  reasons,  aliens  are  enter- 
ing this  country  illegally  by  the  mil- 
lions each  year,  and  some  of  these  peo- 
ple are  here  with  criminal  intent.  The 
Congress  must  act  now  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  this  kind  of  international 
terrorism  committed  by  illegal  aliens. 
We  must  change  our  immigration  laws 
and  commit  ourselves  to  a  strong  pro- 
gram of  defense  against  the  illegal 
aliens  who  are  invading  our  country — 
or  risk  future  acts  of  terror  and  vio- 
lence against  our  citizens. 

My  package  of  bills  will  give  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  the  resources  they 
need,  and  will  make  it  harder  for  ille- 
gal aliens  to  find  jobs  or  obtain  wel- 
fare. I  have  been  working  for  years  now 
to  regain  control  over  our  borders,  and 
I  hope  these  tragic  incidents  will  fi- 
nally persuade  more  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  fight. 


cash.  Let  us  teach  them  how  to  fish, 
teach  them  how  to  farm,  and  teach 
them  how  to  get  their  gold  and  oil  out 
of  the  ground. 


NONCASH  HELP  FOR  RUSSIA 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Boris 
Yeltsin  is  in  trouble.  Mr.  Yeltsin  wants 
more  money  from  Uncle  Sam.  Boris  is 
a  fine  man  and  I  hope  he  survives,  but 
I  have  a  gut  feeling  if  America  gives 
them  any  more  cash,  it  will  spell  the 
downfall  for  Mr.  Yeltsin.  I  warn  this 
body  on  giving  more  cash  to  Russia 
that  we  may  be  bankrolling  the  new 
treasure  chest  of  a  dictatorship,  no  less 
in  a  new  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  Congress  that  if  we  have  any 
money  hanging  around  to  invest  in  de- 
mocracy, the  Congress  had  better  start 
reading  the  graffiti  on  the  abandoned 
buildings  throughout  this  great  Na- 
tion. I  am  opposed  to  giving  Russia  any 


PUTTING  JANET  RENO  ON  NOTICE 

(Mr.  KNOLLENBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KNOLLENBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  her  confirmation  hearing  yes- 
terday. Attorney  General  nominee 
Janet  Reno  sought  to  reassure  Sen- 
ators that;  while  personally  opposed  to 
the  death 'penalty,  she  will  still  work 
hard  to  alleviate  the  backlog  of  capital 
sentences. 

She  said,  quote: 

We  have  gotten  the  death  penalty,  and  to 
find  those  people  in  prison  without  that  pen- 
alty carried  out  after  10  and  13  and  15  years 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  justice  system  and 
makes  a  mockery  of  what  we  try  to  do. 

Ms.  Reno,  I  couldn't  agree  with  you 
more. 

By  any  sense  of  measure,  we  have  a 
capital  punishment  crisis  in  this  coun- 
try today.  Of  the  over  4,000  criminals 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  death  since 
the  penalty  was  reinstated  15  years 
ago,  only  3  percent  have  been  executed. 
Three  percent. 

In  fact,  according  to  Department  of 
Justice  statistics,  chances  are  almost 
the  same  that  a  person  convicted  of  a 
capital  crime  will  die  of  other  causes 
on  death  row  before  he  meets  his  pre- 
scribed fate. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  situation  is 
wholly  unacceptable.  But  somehow,  the 
idea  of  someone  personally  opposed  to 
the  death  penalty  working  hard  to 
speed  up  the  process  is  a  little  hard  for 
some  of  us  to  swallow. 

Therefore,  we  are  putting  you  on  no- 
tice, Ms.  Reno:  We  expect  you  to  make 
good  on  your  promise  to  curtail  endless 
and  groundless  appeals.  When  the  long- 
stalled  crime  bill  comes  up  for  consid- 
eration, we  will  look  to  you  to  lobby 
Members  of  your  party  who  are  op- 
posed to  habeas  corpus  reform. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  AN  ENVOY  TO 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  17.  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Ireland,  Mr.  Albert  Reynolds, 
will  meet  President  Bill  Clinton  for  the 
first  time  here  in  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss the  contentious  relationship  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

On  the  day  that  we  celebrate  the  life 
of  St.  Patrick,  I  strongly  urge  the 
President  to  appoint  a  special  Amer- 


ican Envoy  to  Northern  Ireland  to  help 
bring  about  a  peaceful  and  negotiated 
resolution  to  the  conflict  in  the  north. 

Since  1969.  more  than  3,000  people 
have  been  killed  in  the  sectarian  strife. 
Yet  the  prospect  of  a  united  Ireland  re- 
mains distant  and  remote.  It  is  clear 
that  a  new  approach  is  needed  to  rekin- 
dle the  stalled  peace  talks. 

Since  his  inauguration.  President 
Clinton  has  demonstrated  a  real  com- 
mitment to  ending  the  conflict  in 
Northern  Ireland  by  his  endorsement  of 
the  MacBride  principles  and  with  his 
support  of  a  new  visa  policy  for  Irish 
refugees  that  is  both  fair  and  equitable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appointment  of  a 
special  peace  Envoy  by  the  President, 
in  my  opinion,  would  help  facilitate 
the  peace  process,  while  sending  the 
message  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  nonviolent  change  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  I  urge  him  to  act  on  this 
timely  matter. 


PREVENTION:  THE  KEY  TO  OUR 
AILING  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Bulletin,  a  publication  of  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  pub- 
lished an  interview  with  C.  Everett 
Koop,  former  U.S.  Surgeon  General. 

During  the  interview  Dr.  Koop  said: 

It  will  take  at  least  10  years  to  fix  the  Na- 
tion's ailing  health  care  system  *  *  * 
patching  the  system  with  band-aids  won't 
work  *  *  *  reform  must  be  undergirded  by  a 
broad  and  deep  ethic  of  prevention,  or  it  will 
founder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  will  be 
considering  H.R.  4,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Revitalization  Act. 
This  measure  takes  the  necessary  steps 
needed  to  begin  to  make  disease  pre- 
vention a  priority  at  NIH. 

Additionally,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
36,  the  Comprehensive  Preventive 
Health  and  Promotion  Act  of  1993, 
which  provides  for  comprehensive  peri- 
odic health  exams,  health  screening, 
counseling,  immunizations,  and  health 
promotion. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  work  with  me  in  helping  all  Ameri- 
cans achieve  healthier,  more  produc- 
tive lives  by  supporting  these  meas- 
ures. 


FEDERAL  MANDATES  WITHOUT 
MONEY  IS  KILLING  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  local 
government  is  getting  the  shaft  from 
Congress  and  the  EPA.  Federal  man- 
dates without  the  money  is  killing 
local  governments. 


As  an  example,  we  are  mandating 
clean  water  legislation.  Yes;  there  are 
loans  available  through  State  revolv- 
ing funds  with  mostly  Federal  dollars, 
but  it  is  not  enough  money.  It  falls 
short  of  the  needs  that  are  being  man- 
dated. Communities  cannot  meet  the 
deadlines,  and  the  EPA  is  threatening 
these  communities  with  daily  fines. 

Smalltown  America,  folks,  is  broke. 
There  is  no  tax  base.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle industry,  and  there  is  very  few  jobs. 

I  think  that  President  Clinton's 
stimulus  program  has  to  fully  imple- 
ment the  funding  for  these  mandated 
programs  so  that  local  government  can 
exist.  I  think  it  is  time  to  start  think- 
ing about  back  home. 


TAXAPHONICS 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
got  a  brand  new  theory  of  economics. 
It  is  just  unbelievable.  I  just  cannot  be- 
lieve it. 

We  have  the  President  coming  out 
with  this  deficit  reduction  that  is  made 
up  of  huge  spending  increases,  huge  tax 
increases,  no  spending  cuts  for  the  first 
2  years,  and  calls  that  deficit  reduction 
and  that  will  create  jobs  and  stimulate 
the  economy. 

Now,  as  we  read  in  the  front  page  of 
the  Washington  Post,  last  night  the 
President,  and  I  quote,  "signaled  yes- 
terday that  he  could  accept  calls  for  re- 
ducing the  deficit  by  $90  billion  beyond 
the  level  he  proposed  but  said  more 
than  that  could  stall  the  economic  re- 
covery." 

Can  my  colleagues  believe  it?  If  we 
cut  the  size  of  Government,  that  will 
starve  and  stall  the  American  econ- 
omy. It  is  amazing. 

I  guess  the  President  plays  the 
taxaphone.  We  ought  to  call  his  new 
theory  of  economics  taxaphonics. 

While  we  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Republicans  presented  a 
specified  program  of  over  $400  billion  in 
deficit  reduction,  almost  $40  billion  in 
spending  cuts  the  first  year,  without 
raising  one  dime  of  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  where  is  your  eco- 
nomic theory?  Where  are  your  specif- 
ics? 


THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH  REAUTHORIZATION  BILL 
AND  CANCER  REGISTRIES 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  in 
three  Americans  will  contract  cancer 
in  their  lifetimes.  The  pain  and  suffer- 
ing that  this  terrible  disease  will  cause 
cannot  be  put  into  words. 
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The  NIH  reauthorization  bill  we  are 
voting  on  today  authorizes  $30  million 
to  fully  fund  the  1992  Cancer  Registries 
Amendments  Act,  which  I  introduced 
and  which  was  passed  last  year.  For  the 
10  States,  like  my  own  State  of  Ver- 
mont, which  have  no  cancer  registries, 
and  for  the  other  25  States  with  incom- 
plete registries,  this  legislation  is  a 
major  step  forward  for  cancer  preven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  begin  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  cancer  and  why,  in 
increasing  numbers,  our  people  are 
contracting  this  terrible  disease.  What 
is  the  relationship  between  occupation 
and  cancer:  between  diet  and  cancer; 
between  pesticides  and  cancer;  between 
environmental  degradation  and  cancer; 
between  stress  and  cancer;  between  the 
way  we  live  and  contracting  this  ter- 
rible disease? 

I  urge  passage  of  the  NIH  reauthor- 
ization bill  because,  among  other  im- 
IK>rtant  programs,  this  legislation  will 
take  a  major  step  forward  for  cancer 
prevention.  In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank 
Chairman  Waxman,  and  Chairman  DlN- 
GELL,  and  their  staffs  for  the  excellent 
work  they  have  done  in  this  area. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Clinton  has  kept  some  of  his 
campaign  promises.  He  promised  to  in- 
crease taxes  on  those  making  over 
$200,000.  Unfortunately,  he  also  added 
everybody  else  to  the  list. 

He  promised  a  total  of  $150  billion  in 
higher  taxes,  but  once  in  Washington, 
he  kind  of  got  in  the  rhythm  of  things 
and  actually  proposed  tax  increases 
that  total  over  $328  billion. 

Now  we  hear  out  of  the  White  House 
that  new  excise  and  conwrate  taxes  of 
between  $30  billion  and  S90  billion  are 
needed  to  finance  the  national  health 
care  plan. 

Rumors  of  other  new  and  improved 
ways  of  taxing  the  middle  class  are 
doubtless  waiting  in  the  wings. 

The  trend  is  clear.  The  time  to  act  is 
now.  Before  Congress  votes  to  lock  in 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  history,  be- 
fore we  once  again  increase  the  $4  tril- 
lion debt  ceiling.  We  must  ensure  the 
American  people  that  we  are  serious 
about  balancing  the  Federal  budget. 
Not  through  the  largest  tax  increase  in 
history  but  through  real  spending  re- 
ductions. I  urge  you  to  cosponsor  the 
Barton-Tauzin  tax-limitation  balanced 
budget  amendment  (H.J.  Res  9).  The 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  9 
will  ensure  the  American  people  that 
the  budget  will  be  balanced  without 
massive  tax  increases. 


THE         PRESIDENT'S         ECONOMIC 

STIMULUS      PACKAGE      INVESTS 

BOTH   IN   HUMAN   AND   PHYSICAL 

CAPITAL 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
very  positive  development  that  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees 
have  been  able  to  prevail  upon  the 
White  House  to  reduce,  by  up  to  $90  bil- 
lion, the  amount  of  Federal  spending 
called  for  in  the  next  5  years.  And  cer- 
tainly, we  want  to  balance  the  budget 
more  with  spending  cuts  than  with  tax 
increases. 

Now  some  of  our  colleagues  are  argu- 
ing against  adoption  of  the  stimulus 
program  saying  it  is  no  longer  needed 
in  view  of  the  upturn  of  economic 
events.  I  have  paid  much  attention  in 
the  last  several  days  to  contacts  with 
my  elected  officials  back  home  who 
feel  that,  in  fact,  a  stimulus  program  is 
very  important  today  and  should  be 
undertaken  by  this  body. 

There  is  another  line  of  argument 
raised  against  the  stimulus  plan,  be- 
cause along  with  job-creating  pro- 
grams, like  bridge  building  and  sewer 
building,  this  stimulus  program  in- 
cludes childhood  immunizations.  Chap- 
ter 1  education  programs,  and  Head 
Start,  all  of  which  deal  with  our  chil- 
dren. I  do  not  feel  this  is  a  compelling 
argument. 

Mr.  Speaker,  simply  said,  we  are  at 
long  last  accepting  the  idea  of  invest- 
ment, not  just  in  physical  capital,  but 
in  human  capital  as  an  instrument  in 
our  future.  So  I  urge  completion  of, 
and  passage,  of  the  stimulus  program. 


A  CALL  FOR  REAL  SPENDING 
CUTS 

(Mr.  ZELIFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZELIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent is  quoted  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Times  as  saying,  "that  $90  bil- 
lion in  new  spending  cuts  pushed  on 
him  by  Members  of  Congress  is  all  that 
the  economy  can  stand." 

I  have  got  news  for  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  economy  can  stand  a  lot 
more  in  spending  cuts.  What  the  econ- 
omy cannot  stand  is  your  massive  tax 
increases. 

There  are  only  two  effective  ways  to 
cut  the  deficit,  cut  Government  spend- 
ing, and  stimulate  economic  growth. 

The  real  reason  the  President  is  say- 
ing no  to  the  cuts  in  Government 
spending  is  because  he  is  afraid  that  he 
will  lose  the  votes  for  his  taxing  pack- 
age, if  too  many  cuts  are  made  in  the 
big  liberal  spending  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  to  cut  the  defi- 
cit is  to  stimulate  growth  and  to  cut 
spending.  Give  us  an  open  rule  to  pro- 
poses spending  cuts,  Mr.  Speaker. 


March  10,  1993 

You  will  be  surprised  how  much  fat 
that  we  can  cut  out  of  the  budget,  if 
you  let  each  Member  propose  floor 
amendments  to  cut  wasteful  spending. 

Let  the  Members  have  access  to  the 
process.  Let  the  Members  vote  up  or 
down  spending  cuts.  It  is  called  rep- 
resentative government.  It  works  in 
many  State  legislatures,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Give  us  an  open  rule  on  spending  cuts, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  will  see  real 
spending  cuts. 

Our  problem  is  spending  and  the  size 
of  government;  the  solution  is  to  cut 
spending,  not  raise  taxes. 

Where  are  the  specifics  of  your  spend- 
ing cuts.  Mr.  President? 


March  10,  1993 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  gentleman 
should  address  the  chair,  not  the  Presi- 
dent. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES 
OF  HEALTH  REVITALIZATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  119  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  119 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  programs  of  the  National  Institu- 
tions of  Health,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  Points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  clause 
2(1X6)  of  rule  XI  are  waived.  General  debate 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  hour  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. After  general  debate  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  now  printed  in  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute shall  be  considered  as  read.  No 
amendment  to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  shall  be  in  order 
except  those  printed  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  accompanying  this  res- 
olution. Each  amendment  may  be  offered 
only  in  the  order  printed  and  by  the  named 
proponent  or  a  designee,  shall  be  considered 
as  read,  shall  be  debatable  for  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  report  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  an  opponent, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  except  as 
speciTied  in  the  report,  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  demand  for  division  of  the  question 
in   the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the 


Whole.  At  the  conclusion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted. 
Any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions.  After  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4,  It  shall  be  in  order  to  take 
fi-om  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  1  and  to 
consider  the  Senate  bill  in  the  House.  It 
shall  then  be  in  order  to  move  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4  as  passed  by  the  House.  If  the  motion 
is  adopted  and  the  Senate  bill,  as  amended. 
Is  passed,  then  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  amendment  to  S. 
1  and  request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Ms.  Slaughter]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  of  de- 
bate time  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Goss],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Resolution  119  is  a  modified  open 
rule  providing  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  4,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Points  of  order  are  waived  against 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  clause  2(L)(6)  of  rule  XI, 
which  requires  the  report  accompany- 
ing the  bill  to  be  available  to  Members 
for  3  days  before  consideration. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purposes  of  amendment.  The  sub- 
stitute shall  be  considered  as  read. 

No  amendments  to  the  substitute  are 
to  be  in  order  except  those  printed  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
The  amendments  are  to  be  considered 
in  the  order  and  manner  specified  in 
the  report.  The  amendments  are  not 
subject  to  amendment,  except  as  speci- 
fied in  the  report,  nor  to  a  demand  for 
a  division  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  rule  makes  in  order  all  ger- 
mane amendments  submitted  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  House  Members  were 
asked  to  inform  the  Rules  Committee 
if  they  wished  to  offer  amendments  to 
the  bill,  and  this  rule  provides  for  full 
House  consideration  of  all  germane 
amendments  which  were  submitted. 


The  rule  provides  for  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

After  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  take  the  Senate  compan- 
ion bill,  S.  1,  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  consider  it  in  the  House.  The  rule 
also  makes  in  order  a  motion  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  insert  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Finally,  the  rule  makes  in  order  a 
motion  to  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4,  the  bill  for 
which  the  Rules  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended this  rule,  reauthorizes  for  3 
years  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  the  National  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute.  It  provides  a  perma- 
nent authorization  for  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging. 

Most  importantly,  the  bill  includes 
requirements  to  ensure  women  and  mi- 
norities are  included  in  NIH-sponsored 
clinical  research.  As  it  states  in  its  re- 
port, the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee "has  adopted  this  general  prin- 
ciple of  inclusion  in  order  to  assure 
that  advances  in  medicine  and  in  pub- 
lic health  that  are  produced  by  NIH  ac- 
tivities are  of  benefit  to  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  their  gender  and  race." 

To  implement  this  policy  of  equity  in 
health  research,  H.R.  4  statutorily  es- 
tablishes the  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Health.  It  also  begins  to  fill 
major  gaps  in  women's  health  research 
through  earmarks  for  research  on 
osteoporosis  and  breast  and  ovarian 
cancers. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  additional  $325 
million  for  both  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search of  breast  cancer — a  disease 
which  strikes  1  in  9  American  women. 
H.R.  4  also  invests  $40  million  in  re- 
search for  osteoporosis  and  related 
bone  disorders  which  cause  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  hip  fractures  and 
cost  us  more  than  $10  billion  in  acute 
care  each  year.  The  $75  million  ear- 
marked for  ovarian  and  other  reproduc- 
tive cancer  research  will  hopefully  help 
scientists  develop  an  early  detection 
method  for  diagnosing  ovarian  cancer 
before  it  is  in  the  terminal  stages.  And 
finally,  language  to  increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  and  individuals 
from  disadvantaged  background^  in 
fields  of  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search will  help  ensure  that  the  mo- 
mentum we  have  gained  on  health  is- 
sues, as  they  particularly  affect  women 
and  minorities,  is  not  lost  with  the 
change  of  political  winds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Chairman 
DiNGELL  and  Chairman  Waxman  for 
bringing  to  the  fioor  this  vital  legisla- 
tion to  safeguard  the  health  of  all 
Americans. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
rule  so  that  we  may  proceed  with  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  this  most 
important  legislation.  Again.  I  empha- 
size that  there  is  no  reason  that  this 


rule  should  be  controversial  as  it  al- 
lows debate  on  every  germane  amend- 
ment which  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  this  is  really  my 
first  opportunity  to  manage  a  rule  for 
the  minority.  I  have  been  present  on 
the  floor,  however,  for  the  other  rules 
debates,  and  I,  unfortunately,  have  to 
state  with  some  regret  that  the  major- 
ity leadership  has  made  my  job  easy 
today  by  reporting  a  rule  that  is  sadly 
familiar  with  the  previous  five. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  now  the  sixth 
consecutive  rule  that  is  restrictive  and 
in  which  Members  are  being  denied  the 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments  under 
a  free  and  open  process.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  being  denied 
their  full  rights  to  representation  in 
this  House  by  their  elected  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  that  time  of  year  when  we  start 
thinking  about  baseball,  at  least  in  the 
part  of  the  world  I  come  from.  There- 
fore, let  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  come  up  to  date  on  what 
the  score  is  in  the  people's  House.  The 
democracy  box  score,  as  the  gentleman 
ft-om  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the 
ranking  member,  has  called  it.  of  the 
season  thus  far,  according  to  the  box 
score,  it  is  the  people  0,  tyranny  6  at 
this  stage  dealing  with  free  and  open 
rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  did  gra- 
ciously consent  to  make  in  order  all  of 
the  germane  amendments  submitted  to 
it.  I  am  glad  for  that,  but  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  think  for  a  moment 
just  how  ludicrous  the  process  is. 

Members  were  advised  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  last 
Thursday,  and  that  would  have  been 
March  4,  as  they  were  departing  for 
their  districts,  that  amendments  to  the 
bill  must  be  filed  by  noon  on  Monday, 
which,  for  most  of  us,  is  before  they  re- 
turn to  Washington  from  their  districts. 

That  in  itself  causes  a  logistics  prob- 
lems that  can  be  overcome,  but  unfor- 
tunately matters  are  made  worse  when 
we  learn  that  the  full  text  that  we  are 
to  be  amending,  the  report,  will  not  be 
filed  until  noon  on  Tuesday.  That  is.  of 
course,  the  day  after  the  amendments 
are  due.  In  other  words.  Members  are 
being  asked  to  fly  blind  or  somehow  in- 
tuit what  it  was  they  were  being  asked 
to  draft  amendments  to. 

To  take  this  out  of  beltway  language, 
it  is  a  little  bit  like  being  asked  to 
write  a  movie  critique  piece  on  a  movie 
you  have  not  seen  yet.  It  is  hard  to  do. 
We  can  do  it  on  hearsay,  only  generally 
what  we  know,  but  it  is  hard  to  write 
a  good  critique  unless  we  know  what 
we  are  talking  about.  If  we  do  not  have 
the  report,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  know. 

Nevertheless,  we  did  get  some  12 
Member  amendments  that  were  filed 
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by  Monday.  8  of  which  the  Committee 
on  Rules  made  in  order,  thankfully. 
Now  the  House  is  being  asked  to  vote 
on  this  bill  and  the  amendments  to  it. 
even  though,  I  must  say.  most  Mem- 
bers have  not  seen  the  bill  and  the  re- 
port that  were  filed  yesterday,  Tues- 
day. 

Yes,  we  have  waived  the  3-day  lay- 
over requirement  for  the  report  on  this 
bill,  and  we  are  again  taking  it  up  the 
day  after  it  was  filed.  This  is  the  fifth 
time  out  of  six  rules  that  we  have 
waived  the  requirement.  So  much  for 
deliberative,  and  I  underscore  "delib- 
erative," democracy. 

We  can  say  this  a  much  debated  bill. 
a  much  debated  issue.  We  all  know 
what  it  is  about.  That  is  not  true.  We 
have  25-percent  new  membership  here, 
110  new  Members  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  previous 
debate,  let  alone  acquaint  themselves 
with  it. 

Another  thing  that  happens  with 
these  debates  over  here  is  that  we 
sometimes  forget  history  evolves. 
Things  change,  new  things  come  into 
play,  different  technology  applies.  I 
suspect  when  we  are  talking  about  pub- 
lic health  that  is  particularly  appro- 
priate. 

To  say  that  the  debate  is  over  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  curious  way  to  begin  the 
debate  on  this  bill.  It  seems  to  be  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  leadership 
that  it  is  more  important  to  keep  the 
trains  running  at  breakneck  speed  than 
it  is  for  Members  to  know  exactly  what 
cargo  is  on  those  trains  and  exactly 
what  direction  they  are  headed. 

Why?  We  asked  the  question  in  the 
Committees  on  Rules.  The  answer:  It  is 
the  preference  of  leadership.  Certainly 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  majority  to 
make  those  decisions.  However,  there 
is  a  cost  to  those  decisions,  and  the 
cost  is  measured  in  the  contribution  of 
the  collective  wisdom  of  this  body 
when  it  operates  under  a  rule  process 
that  is  totally  open  and  unconstrained. 

D  1410 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  this  is  a  rel- 
atively noncontroversial  bill.  I  hope 
that  is  true.  It  does  good  things.  I 
agree  it  does,  and  that  it  should  pass 
relatively  easy,  and  I  think  it  will.  If 
all  that  is  true,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  as  I  say.  then  why  does  the  ma- 
jority leadership  find  it  necessary  to 
hide  behind  what  is  in  fact  a  clearly  re- 
strictive and  rushed  rule. 

The  majority  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee claims  that  this  rule  makes  in 
order  all  germane  amendments.  That  is 
a  truth,  but  a  curious  truth.  Actually, 
only  an  open  rule  will  do  that,  and  the 
majority  turned  down  an  open  rule  in 
the  Rules  Committee  on  a  straight 
party  line  vote. 

Moreover,  my  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Stearns,  testified  in  the  Rules 
Committee  that  his  amendment  to  bar 
immigrants  with  AIDS  was  perfectly 


germane  since  this  bill  already  deals 
with  the  public  health  issue  of  AIDS. 
And  yet  the  majority  of  the  Rules 
Committee  turned  down  his  amend- 
ment on  a  straight  party-line  vote. 

And  they  rejected  an  identical 
amendment  on  AIDS  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SOLOMON],  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCoL- 
LUM]  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mrs.  RouKEMA].  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  SMITH],  and  they 
turned  down  a  related  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  McCOLLUM],  all  on  party- 
line  votes.  I  will  include  the  rollcall 
votes  on  all  of  those  motions  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  along  with 
certain  other  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  point  out  that 
the  latter  amendment  to  bar  aliens 
with  AIDS  from  permanent  immigrant 
status  is  identical  to  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  other  body  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  76  to  23  to  the  Senate 
companion  bill  which  this  rule  will 
make  possible  to  go  to  conference  on. 

I  think  AIDS  is  a  public  health  con- 
cern. I  think  that  the  $17  million  that 
the  taxpayers  have  invested  in  it  so  far 
clearly  is  something  that  is  important 
and  relevant,  and  I  think  telling  Amer- 
ica that  this  issue  about  AIDS  is  not 
germane  does  not  compute  when  we  are 
talking  about  public  health.  In  fact, 
what  has  happened  is  we  have  created 
an  obstacle  for  ourselves  to  trip  over 
here,  and  we  have  found  it  a  convenient 
way  to  avoid  this  discussion  on  a  very 
critical  issue.  We  are  going  to  be  de- 
nied the  opportunity  by  this  rule  to 
fully  debate  and  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
rectify  the  mess  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  made  of  this  legislation, 
and  that  is  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  and  adopt  the  substitute  rule 
that  will  do  three  things. 

First,  it  will  provide  for  2  hours  of 
general  debate  and  an  open-amendment 
process  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Second,  It  will  make  in  order  the  Sol- 
omon-McCollum  amendment  that  is 
identical  to  the  other  body-passed 
amendment  barring  immigrants  with 
AIDS. 

Third,  it  will  eliminate  the  30-day- 
layover  waiver  so  that  Members  will 
have  a  chance  to  study  the  bill  before 
being  asked  to  vote  on  it. 

I  think  that  Is  a  reasonable  and 
democratic  alternative  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  majority  that  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  on  six  out  of  six  occasions  in 
this  Congress. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  previous  question 
and  adoption  of  that  open  rule,  and  I  do 
urge  adoption  of  what  we  call  our  open 
rule  plus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  material  that  I  previously 
referred  to,  as  follows: 


Rollcall  Votes  on  Motions  to  the  Rule  on 
H.R.  4.  National  iNSTrruTES  of  Health 
Revitalization  act 

1.  Open  Rule-Plus — An  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  providing  for  a  two- 
bour  open  rule  without  three-day  layover 
waiver,  plus  consideration  of  Solomon- 
McCollum  amendment  (identical  to  Senate 
passed  amendment  by  Sen.  Nickles)  barring 
aliens  with  AIDS  from  permanent  immigrant 
status.  Rejected;  4-5.  Yeas;  Solomon,  Qull- 
len,  Dreier  and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley.  Der- 
rick. Beilenson,  Frost,  and  Slaughter. 

2.  Open  Rule — An  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  providing  for  a  two-hour  open 
rule  without  three-day  layover  waiver.  Re- 
jected; 4-5.  Yeas;  Solomon,  Quillen.  Dreier 
and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley.  Derrick,  Beilen- 
son, Frost  and  Slaughter. 

3.  Solomon/McCoUum  Amendment  #4 — 
Prohibits  permanent  admission  into  the  U.S. 
of  immigrants  who  are  infected  with  the  HIV 
virus.  Rejected;  4-5.  Yeas;  Solomon.  Quillen. 
Dreier  and  Goss.  Nays;  Moakley.  Derrick. 
Beilenson.  Frost  and  Slaughter. 

4.  Steams  #2— Requires  Secretary  of  HHS 
in  carrying  out  duties  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  consider  infec- 
tion with  the  HIV  virus  to  be  a  commu- 
nicable disease  of  public  health  significance. 
Rejected;  4-5.  Yeas;  Solomon.  Quillen.  Dreier 
and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley.  Derrick.  Beilen- 
son. Frost  and  Slaughter. 

5  Strike  Three-Day  Layover  Waiver — 
Eliminate  waiver  of  clause  2(1X6)  of  House 
rule  XI  prohibiting  consideration  of  a  bill 
until  the  third  day  on  which  the  report  is 
available  to  Members.  Rejected:  4-5.  Yeas: 
Solomon.  Quillen,  Dreier  and  Goss.  Nays: 
Moakley,  Derrick.  Beilenson.  Frost  and 
Slaughter. 

6.  Order  Rule  Reported— Rule  provides  for 
one-hour  of  general  debate,  waives  three-day 
layover  requirement,  and  makes  in  order 
eight  amendments  subject  to  time  limits. 
Adopted:  5-4.  Yeas;  Solomon.  Quillen.  Dreier 
and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley.  Derrick.  Beilen- 
son. Frost  and  Slaughter. 

H.  Res.  119.  Amendment  Offered  by  Mr. 
Solomon  of  New  York 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "That  at 
any  time  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  Speaker  may.  pursuant  to  clause 
Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the  House  resolved 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  the  amendment  made  in  order 
by  this  resolution,  and  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed two  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule,  and  the  amendment  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  9,  1993. 
by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representative  Solo- 
mon of  New  York,  or  a  designee,  said  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  but 
shall  be  debatable  for  not  more  than  exceed 


30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  Representative  Solomon  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit,  with  or  without  instructions.". 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 

[Mrs.  COLLINS]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993.  This 
bill  would  improve  on  one  of  America's 
most  important  assets,  the  tremendous 
national  research  institutions  that 
compose  the  NIH.  We  are  rightfully 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  which 
have  been  instrumental  in  so  many  im- 
portant advances  in  health  care  and 
basic  research.  This  reauthorization 
sets  the  stage  for  more  and  greater  ad- 
vances in  research  on  the  illnesses  and 
diseases  of  our  time.  It  does  so  while 
paying  particular  attention  to  our  di- 
verse population  and  its  many  pressing 
needs. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  H.R.  4 
includes  a  provision  that  was  added  by 
my  amendment  in  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  to  institutional- 
ize an  Office  of  Research  on  Minority 
Health  within  the  NIH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics  confirm- 
ing the  inferior  health  status  of  Ameri- 
ca's minority  populations  continue  to 
accumulate.  It  has  become  clear  in  re- 
cent years  that  African-Americans,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  25  and  44,  as  among 
white  Americans,  largely  attributable 
to  the  much  higher  frequency  rate  of 


high  blood  pressure  or  hypertension 
among  blacks. 

The  prevalence  of  diabetes  is  twice  as 
high  among  Mexican  and  Puerto  Rican 
Americans. 

Black  Americans  develop  chronic 
cases  of  glaucoma  nearly  twice  as  fre- 
quently as  whites,  particularly  among 
those  over  age  65; 

The  death  rate  from  cirrhosis  and 
other  chronic  liver  diseases  among 
blacks  is  about  2'/fe  times  as  high; 

Black  and  Hispanic  women  account 
for  73  percent  of  the  reported  cases  of 
AIDS  among  American  women,  and  the 
death  rate  from  AIDS  is  9  times  higher 
among  black  women  than  white. 

Between  1983  and  1985,  when  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  among  whites  was 
9.0  deaths  per  1,000  live  births,  the  in- 
fant mortality  rate  among  blacks  was 
18.7  and  13.9  among  native  Americans, 
with  similar  disparities  among  rates  of 
low-birthweight  babies. 

In  1988,  when  the  rates  of  death  re- 
sulting from  homicides  was  9  per 
100,000  among  young,  ages  15  to  24, 
white  males,  the  rate  among  young 
black  males  was  59  per  100,000.  and  the 
rates  for  young  Hispanic  and  native 
American  males  was  roughly  2  to  3 
times  that  of  young  white  males. 

Unfortunately,  while  there  has  been 
an  influx  of  information,  efforts  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  have  not  kept 
pace.  Research  must  feature  a  new  at- 
tentiveness  to  particular  medical  con- 
ditions, susceptibilities  access  limita- 
tion, and  reactions  to  treatments  that 
women  and  minorities  experience. 

It  can  no  longer  be  assumed  that  the 
entire   American   population   has   one 


uniform  set  of  health  care  needs  and 
medical  responses.  The  myth  of  uni- 
formity has  led,  over  the  years,  to  cer- 
tain needs  being  unsatisfied,  and  cer- 
tain responses  going  unnoticed  or  un- 
explained. 

No  longer  can  we  ignore  the  biologi- 
cal and  socioeconomic  diversity  of  our 
Nation.  No  longer  can  we  ignore  the 
public  health  needs  of  large  groups  of 
people,  such  as  the  need  to  increase  ac- 
cess to  free  childhood  immunizations 
and  to  rapidly  contain  the  outbreak  of 
highly  contagious  diseases  such  as  tu- 
berculosis. No  longer  can  we  ignore  the 
shortage  of  providers  that  serve  pre- 
dominantly minority  communities, 
and  the  benefits  that  would  result  from 
increasing  the  number  of  minority 
health  professionals.  We  must,  instead, 
become  sensitive  to  ethnic,  racial  and 
cultural  factors  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine and  the  full  range  of  health 
sciences,  and  we  must  accommodate 
those  characteristics. 

For  too  long,  medical  problems 
unique  to  or  prevalent  among  women 
and  members  of  minority  groups  have 
either  been  ignored,  or  funding  levels 
kept  so  low  as  to  stifle  serious  re- 
search. Among  the  many  ways  that 
this  bill  looks  out  for  the  health  re- 
search needs  of  women  and  minorities 
is  its  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  in  this  legislation 
many  reasons  for  its  passage.  This  bill 
improves  an  already  great  institution. 
With  the  enhancements  provided  for  in 
H.R.  4  the  NIH  is  positioned  to  address 
the  health  research  needs  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, male,  female  and  minority.  I  urge 
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my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  support  the  ride  and  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time, 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  on  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  he  is  handling 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleague  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  this  is  the  sixth 
straight  restrictive  rule  we  have  had  in 
this  Congress  out  of  six  total.  That's  an 
abysmal  record  for  an  institution  that 
purports  to  be  a  citadel  of  democracy. 

The  majority  leadership  should  step 
back  for  a  bit  and  look  objectively  at 
what  it  is  doing  to  this  place  and  how 
bad  you  are  making  us  look  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

This  is  the  people's  House,  yet  you 
are  locking  the  people  out  as  if  you. 
and  not  they,  own  this  place.  Let  me 
just  remind  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  that  we  are  simply  the  people's 
custodians  of  this  House  and  not  their 
masters.  To  paraphrase  the  real  One 
Book,  "by  your  gag  rules  you  shall  be 
known  and  reviled." 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Monday,  I  wrote 
my  second  letter  to  the  Speaker  this 
year  about  the  same  problem,  and  that 
is  the  tendency  of  the  majority  to  rush 
a  bill  to  the  floor  the  day  after  the  re- 
port is  filed  and  before  Members  have 
any  opportunity  whatsoever  to  find  out 
what  they  are  being  asked  to  vote  on. 

And  yet,  since  my  first  letter  back  in 
January,  the  Rules  Committee  has  now 
done  this  on  five  out  of  six  occasions. 
When  you  combine  this  with  the  100- 
percent  record  on  gag  rules,  you  can 
begin  to  understand  the  general  frus- 
tration Members  feel  about  not  having 
any  meaningful  role  to  play  in  the  leg- 
islative and  policy  process. 

Let  me  just  quote  to  you  from  the 
last  paragraph  of  my  March  8  letter  to 
the  Speaker: 

As  Speaker  you  are  expected  to  maintain 
the  regular  order  and  decorum  of  the  House. 
The  more  you  depart  from  the  former,  the 
more  you  are  going  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  latter.  Think  about  it. 
please! 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  by  unanimous  con- 
sent including  the  text  of  my  two  let- 
ters to  the  Speaker  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Florida  in  urging  defeat  of 
the  previous  question  so  that  we  can 
return  to  that  regular  order  of  which  I 
wrote.  I  do  so  for  two  reasons. 

First,  I  think  this  House  deserves  an 
open  rule  that  does  not  waive  the  3-day 
layover  requirement  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  offer  amendments,  fully  rep- 
resent their  constituents  and  have 
time  to  fully  understand  and  deliberate 
on  this  legislation. 


Second,  I  urge  defeat  of  the  previous 
question  so  that  the  open  rule  sub- 
stitute I  intend  to  offer  can  also  pro- 
vide for  separate  consideration  of  the 
amendment  passed  by  the  other  body 
to  its  companion  NIH  bill,  S.  1.  I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  the  so-called 
Nickles  amendment  that  Mr.  McCoL- 
LUM  and  I  submitted  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

That  amendment  would  bar  aliens 
with  AIDS  from  permanent  immigrant 
status  in  the  United  States.  It  passed 
the  other  body  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  76  to  23. 

And  yet.  even  though  the  Nickles 
amendment  is  part  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  this  rule  allows  us  to  take  up  for 
purposes  of  going  to  conference,  the 
Rules  Committee  denied  our  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  terribly  impor- 
tant and  urgent  issue  which  the  House 
should  deal  with  now.  and  not  later. 
The  President  has  threatened  to  lift 
the  current  ban  on  aliens  with  AIDS 
who  want  to  become  permanent  immi- 
grants. That  decision  could  be  disas- 
trous both  from  a  health  and  a  cost 
standpoint. 

Even  the  Washington  Post,  in  a  Feb- 
ruary 20  editorial,  expressed  qualified 
support  for  the  Nickles  amendment. 
The  Post  noted  that  most  Senators 
who  voted  to  retain  the  ban  did  so  out 
of  concern  for  the  cost  of  caring  for 
AIDS  patients.  To  quote  from  the  edi- 
torial: 

This  is  not  a  frivolous  question,  because 
caring  for  AIDS  patients  is  expensive.  Esti- 
mates begin  at  about  SIOO.OOO  each,  and  the 
cost  is  increasingly  being  borne  by  the  tax- 
payers. Even  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  the 
leading  opponent  of  Thursday's  decision,  ac- 
knowledges that  cost  is  a  legitimate  issue 
that  ought  to  be  examined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  1990,  that  same 
Senator  stated  that: 

In  terms  of  pain,  suffering,  and  cost.  AIDS 
is  a  disaster  as  severe  as  any  earthquake, 
hurricane  or  drought. 

To  date  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  over  $17  billion  on  AIDS. 

The  yearly  budget  has  gone  from  $2.9 
billion  in  fiscal  1990.  to  $3.7  billion  in 
1991,  to  $4.3  billion  in  1992. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  how  we 
can  possibly  justify  bringing  hundreds 
of  AIDS-infected  immigrants  into  our 
country  when  our  health  care  system 
can  hardly  bear  the  existing  costs  and 
burdens  associated  with  caring  for 
American  AIDS  patients? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  issue  we  must 
confront  and  must  confront  now  before 
the  President  saddles  us  with  this  new 
burden  by  Executive  fiat.  We  in  the 
Congress  not  only  have  a  right  but  a 
responsibility  to  act  to  safeguard  the 
fiscal  and  physical  health  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Vote  down  the  previous  question  so 
that  the  House  can  vote  on  this  impor- 
tant amendment  to  bar  aliens  with 
AIDS  from  becoming  permanent  immi- 
grants. I  am  by  unanimous  consent  at 


this  point  in  the  Record  including  also 
the  text  of  the  open-plus  rule  I  will 
offer  if  the  previous  question  is  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  following 
materials  for  the  Record: 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  January  26,  1993. 
The  Speaker. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  speaker:  As  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Rules  Committee.  I  would  like 
to  urge  you  and  the  majority  leadership,  in 
scheduling  bills  for  floor  consideration,  to 
take  into  full  account  our  two.  three-day 
rules,  so  that  we  in  the  Rules  Committee  can 
avoid  waiving  the  three-day  rule  in  report 
availability. 

As  you  know,  when  a  committee  orders  a 
measure  reported,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee are  entitled  to  have  up  to  three  days  in 
which  to  file  views  to  accompany  the  report. 
(House  Rule  XI.  clause  2(1)(S)) 

And,  once  a  committee  has  filed  a  report. 
it  is  not  in  order  in  the  House  to  consider  the 
bill  until  the  third  calendar  day  (excluding 
Saturdays.  Sundays  and  legal  holidays)  on 
which  the  report  has  been  available  to  Mem- 
bers. (House  Rule  XI.  clause  2(1X6)] 

Both  of  these  important  safeguards  were 
enacted  as  part  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970.  With  respect  to  the 
three-day  layover  requirement  for  commit- 
tee reports,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  in  1965  said  the  fol- 
lowing in  its  final  report: 

"Finally  there  must  be  time  for  the  report 
to  be  studied.  A  bill  that  cannot  survive  a  3- 
day  scrutiny  of  its  provisions  is  a  bill  that 
should  not  be  enacted.  Proper  consideration 
must  be  given  to  important  legislation,  even 
in  the  closing  days  of  a  session.  The  world's 
most  powerful  legislature  cannot  in  good 
conscience  deprive  its  membership  of  a  brief 
study  of  a  committee  report  prior  to  final  ac- 
tion" (p.  13) 

Nevertheless,  in  the  102nd  Congress,  the 
Rules  Committee  waived  the  three-day  lay- 
over requirement  on  18  rules  for  the  original 
consideration  of  bills  (14%  of  the  total).  And 
this  does  not  include  the  78  instances  in 
which  we  had  blanket  waivers  on  bills  and 
conference  reports,  many  of  which  included 
waivers  of  the  three-day  rules  for  each. 

It  is  therefore  our  recommendation  that 
the  leadership  assume  that  the  minority  will 
take  the  full  three-days  in  which  to  file 
views  on  committee  reports  so  that  floor 
scheduling  will  allow  for  the  full  House  to 
study  the  report  at  least  two  days  prior  to 
consideration  on  the  third  day  of  its  avail- 
ability as  provided  for  in  House  Rules. 

We  are  already  hearing  that  the  rule  may 
be  waived  as  early  as  next  week  in  order  to 
take-up  at  least  one  of  two  major  bills  on 
Wednesday.  While  it  may  well  be  that  the 
two  bills  will  be  nearly  identical  to  those 
passed  in  the  last  Congress,  that  is  no  con- 
solation to  the  110  new  House  Members,  nor 
is  it  a  valid  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  new  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  will  be  looking  at  ways  to 
improve  our  existing  committee  system,  as 
well  it  should.  But  one  of  the  best  things  we 
could  do  in  that  direction  is  to  adhere  to  the 
rules  recommended  by  its  predecessor  Joint 
Committee  in  1965  and  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1970. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald  B.  H.  Solomon, 

Member  of  Congress. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  March  8.  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Speak- 
er s  Rooms.  U.S.  Capitol.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  You  may  recall  my  let- 
ter to  you  of  January  26  complaining  of  the 
increasing  tendency  to  rush  legislation  to 
the  floor  without  observing  the  customary 
three-day  layover  required  by  House  rules. 

Since  that  time,  things  have  gotten  worse. 
In  four  out  of  the  five  instances  in  which  the 
Rules  Committee  has  reported  rules  in  this 
Congress  for  the  original  consideration  of 
legislation,  this  three-day  layover  require- 
ment has  been  waived. 

Moreover,  in  most  instances,  the  bills  and 
reports  from  committees  have  not  even  been 
available  to  Members  at  the  time  amend- 
ments have  been  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
Rules  Committee.  And,  once  again  this  week, 
the  same  pattern  is  being  followed  on  the 
NIH  Revitalization  bill  (H.R.  4).  The  filing 
deadline  for  amendments  is  today  (March  8) 
at  noon,  even  though  the  report  on  the  bill 
and  the  new  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  will  not  be  filed  until  tomorrow 
noon.  If  we  are  lucky,  the  report  may  be 
available  when  the  bill  is  taken  up  on 
Wednesday. 

Moreover.  Chairman  Dingell  has  not  only 
requested  a  structured  rule,  but  the  right  to 
offer  second  degree  amendments  to  any 
amendment  filed.  At  least  in  the  past,  when 
restrictive  rules  were  the  order.  Members 
were  given  an  up  or  down  vote  on  their 
amendments  as  filed. 

I  would  once  again  seriously  urge  you  to 
return  to  the  regular  order  of  open  rules 
which  allow  germane  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  a  strict 
observance  of  the  three-day  layover  require- 
ment so  Members  may  know  what  they  will 
be  voting  on  and  have  time  to  draft  amend- 
ments to  the  legislation. 

If  you  continue  to  pursue  rules  which  abro- 
gate these  requirements  and  rights,  you  are 
only  asking  for  more  trouble  than  it  is 
worth.  You  have  the  votes.  Why  unneces- 
sarily antagonize  and  polarize  the  Member- 
ship? 

As  Speaker  you  are  expected  to  maintain 
the  regular  order  and  decorum  of  the  House. 
The  more  you  depart  from  the  former,  the 
more  you  are  going  to  contribute  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  latter.  Think  about  it. 
please! 

Sincerely. 

Gerald  B.H.  Solomon. 

Member  of  Congress. 

H.  Res.  119.  Amendment  Offered  by  Mr. 
Solomon  of  New  York 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  at  any  time  after  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pursuant  to 
clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the  House 
resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  programs  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  the  amendment 
made  in  order  by  this  resolution,  and  which 
shall  not  exceed  two  hours  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 


the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  the 
amendment  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  9.  1993.  by.  and  if  offered  by. 
Representative  Solomon  of  New  York,  or  a 
designee,  said  amendment  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  but  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  more  than  exceed  30  minutes  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  Representative 
Solomon  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  amendment 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  substitute.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or  with- 
out instructions.". 
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Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Before  I  yield  further,  if  I  may.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SOLOMON]:  Would  his 
substitute  require  a  germaneness 
waiver? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Yes.  it  would. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Does  that  not  in- 
dicate to  the  gentleman  that  his 
amendment  is  not  germane? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  amendment  is 
not  germane.  But  let  me,  if  I  may 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  What  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  is  that  we  should 
allow  nongermane  amendments. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes.  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman— and  I  appreciate  her  yield- 
ing further — because  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. Last  year  alone  we  allowed  for 
some  27  nongermane  amendments.  The 
gentlewoman  and  I  both  voted  for 
those  nongermane  amendments  to  be 
allowed  on  this  floor. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  going  to 
be  an  immigration  bill  on  this  floor  for 
the  next  6  months.  We  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  bring  this  up. 

Second.  Health  and  Human  Services 
has  the  responsibility  to  say  what  kind 
of  diseases  are  allowed  into  this  coun- 
try. This  is  a  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices bill.  Even  though  it  technically  is 
not  germane,  it  is  ethically  germane, 
and  the  American  people  want  a  vote 
on  it  and  they  want  to  vote  on  it  now. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  If  I  may.  I  would 
like  to  make  just  one  comment  before 
I  yield  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 


again.  Members  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  several  times  on  this 
issue.  In  the  conference  report  that 
will  be  coming  back.  I  assume,  and  in 
their  motion  to  recommit,  and  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct,  there  will  also  be  op- 
portunities to  vote. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  in  not  giving  a  germane 
amendment  to  this  amendment,  is  per- 
fectly within  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise,  in  part,  to  pay  re- 
spect and  affection  to  my  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  who  is  one  of  the  most  able 
Members  of  this  body  and  for  whom  I 
have  unbounded  and  unlimited  respect. 
I  want  to  express  both  of  those  senti- 
ments to  my  dear  friend,  with  whom  I 
have  served  so  long  and  for  whom  I 
have  such  high  regard. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
rarely  wrong.  It  is  regrettable  that  on 
this  occasion  he  is  very  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  gentleman 
seeks  is  to  have  a  convenient  rule,  one 
which  permits  this  bill,  which  deals 
with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  all  of  the  great,  weighty  respon- 
sibilities of  that  institution  weighted 
down  with  an  additional  responsibility, 
and  that  is  to  address  the  question  of 
an  immigration  policy. 

The  bill  really  should  not  be  deco- 
rated in  that  way. 

The  Senate  bill  has  a  proposal  of  that 
kind  in  it.  Without  question,  we  will 
address  that  issue  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate.  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  that  on  substance  I  strongly 
agree  with  him;  I  think  we  ought  to 
constrain  the  entry  of  people,  who  are 
afflicted  with  diseases,  which  offer  a 
threat  to  the  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  which  offer  a  threat  to 
the  purse  and  the  pocketbook  of  the 
American  people  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  caring  for  people  who  are  af- 
flicted with  this  disease. 

In  a  time  of  budgetary  constraint, 
that  judgment  is  a  sound  one,  and  I 
commend  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
for  that  purpose. 

But  if  this  body  is  to  legislate  well,  it 
is  very  plain  that  we  have  to  have  some 
rules.  It  is  equally  plain  that  we  have 
to  have  some  germaneness  of  proposals 
which  are  offered  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore us. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  if  we  seek  to 
disregard  the  rules  of  germaneness, 
this  body  is  in  substantial  danger  of 
getting  to  be  like  the  other  body, 
where  the  rules,  if  they  could  be  de- 
fined at  all,  are  that  you  must  have  100 
votes  to  accomplish  anything. 
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Clearly,  that  is  not  a  desirable  state 
of  affairs  for  this  body. 

I  want  to  observe  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  rule  of  germaneness  is  set  in 
place  to  assure  the  Members  that  they 
know  what  business  is  coming  before 
us;  so  that  they  have  a  chance  to  pre- 
pare for  the  debate;  so  that  they  can 
understand  what  is  an  intelligible  proc- 
ess and  an  intelligent  process;  and  so 
that  the  legislative  work  product  of 
this  body  is  conducted  in  a  coherent 
fashion  with  an  intelligent  end  result. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize that  although  there  is  appeal  in 
what  my  good  friend  has  to  say,  the 
light  and  casual  waiver  of  the  rule  of 
germaneness  simply  to  accomplish  a 
momentary  gain,  which  can  and  will  be 
accomplished,  when  the  House  goes  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  this 
matter,  is  hardly  a  good  expenditure  of 
our  time  and  effort. 

The  rule  of  germaneness  is  there  for 
good  reason  and  good  cause.  It  is  not 
something  which  should  be  casually 
and  lightly  waived  simply  to  get  a  vote 
on  something  which  could  be  handled. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  was  noti- 
fied of  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
was  going  to  be  on  the  floor.  The  proc- 
ess under  which  we  are  putting  it  on 
the  floor  was  regular  in  every  particu- 
lar. 

The  House  will  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  this  legislation.  When  we  get  done 
with  the  vote  on  this  legislation,  we 
will  have  a  full  opportunity  to  address 
the  product  of  the  conference  and  I 
think  it  is  fairly  sure  that  something 
in  that  conference  will  embody  the 
concerns  the  gentleman  has  expressed; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  lightly  waiving 
the  rule  of  germaneness  is  the  way  to 
proceed.  The  rule  here  is  an  open  rule. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  afforded  op- 
portunity for  each  and  every  Member 
who  desires  to  offer  an  amendment  and 
who  has  made  that  information  avail- 
able to  the  Rules  Committee,  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  that  amendment.  All 
of  the  germane  amendments  are  per- 
mitted under  the  rule.  Only  the  non- 
germane  amendments  were  excluded. 

Now.  it  is  my  job,  as  the  chairman  of 
a  legislative  committee,  to  address  the 
question  of  the  regularity  of  the  proc- 
ess under  which  the  work  product  of 
our  committee  is  considered  by  this 
body. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  rule,  to  vote  yes  on  the  previous 
question.  Let  us  then  proceed  expedi- 
tiously through  the  wise,  the  tried,  and 
the  proper  procedures  of  this  House. 

I  can  imagine  the  screams  of  outrage 
that  would  originate  on  the  other  side 
of  this  body  if  my  dear  friends  on  the 
Republican  side  were  to  see  the  Demo- 
crats seeking  to  include  in  this  legisla- 
tion the  proposal  which  is  nongermane 
and  which  might  be  offensive  to  them. 
There  would  be  screams  for  regular 
order  which  you  could  hear  clear  down 
to  the  Washington  Monument.  And  I 
would  not  blame  my  colleagues. 


I  am  simply  saying  that  during  my 
time  as  the  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, I  have  always  sought  to  protect 
the  regular  order,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
House  can  proceed  and  that  we  can 
demonstrate  the  continued  difference 
between  this  body  and  the  other,  which 
has  no  rule  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
FIELDS).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  DiNGELL]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding 
to  me. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  about  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  It  is  for 
biomedical  research.  The  nongermane 
amendment  has  to  do  with  immigra- 
tion. Immigration  is  not  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  our  committee,  although 
we  have  a  concern  about  those  matters 
when  it  overlaps  the  public  health. 

There  are  serious  and  complicated 
policy  questions  that  ought  to  be 
looked  at  before  someone  wants  to 
take  a  bill  on  with  the  NIH  and  deal 
with  this  other  matter. 

But  even  if  the  previous  question  was 
defeated,  a  nongermane  amendment 
would  not  be  in  order  and  a  point  of 
order  against  that  amendment  would, 
as  I  understand  it,  lie;  so  I  would  hope 
our  colleagues  will  let  us  pass  the  NIH 
bill.  There  will  be,  as  I  understand  it,  a 
motion  to  instruct  conferees,  because 
the  Senate  has  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment, and  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  vote  for  that  amendment  so 
that  we  could  ask  the  conference  to 
look  at  it  with  the  appropriate  people 
involved. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  permit,  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  if  we  have  that 
kind  of  situation  to  consider  having 
somebody  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  be  a  conferee  so  that  matters  not 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee, 
but  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  can  be  addressed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  suitable  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2'/^ 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MooRHEAD],  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  rule. 

While  eight  amendments  were  made 
in  order,  several  other  important 
amendments  were  not  made  in  order. 
Simply  put,  this  is  still  not  an  open 
rule. 

This  is  a  major  reauthorization  bill 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  an  open 
rule  so  as  to  allow  Members  of  the 
House  to  offer  amendments  and  to 
work  their  will. 


This  is  particularly  so  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  rule  does  not  make 
in  order  the  Solomon  amendment  pro- 
hibiting permanent  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  immigrants  who  are 
infected  with  the  HIV  virus,  as  iden- 
tical to  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  This  issue  is 
going  to  be  considered  in  conference, 
but  that  does  not  give  the  House  the 
opportunity  to  consider  it  by  itself. 
When  we  get  the  conference  report 
back,  of  course  we  can  vote  yes  or  no. 
but  you  would  be  rejecting  the  entire 
authorization  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  if  you  vote  no. 

This  does  not  give  the  Members  the 
same  kind  of  vote  that  you  could  get  if 
you  vote  on  this  amendment  as  the 
Senators  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  this 
be  done.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  point 
of  order  could  lie  against  the  amend- 
ment if  it  were  adopted.  Many  times 
the  Rules  Committee  waives  all  points 
of  order.  They  do  it  on  a  very  frequent 
basis.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
amendment  could  not  have  been  made 
in  order  and  all  points  of  order  against 
it  be  waived. 

Second,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  overturning 
of  the  moratorium  on  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  research.  It  is  indeed 
regrettable  that  the  amendments  that 
are  in  order  are  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment except  as  specified  in  the  Rules 
Committee  report.  This  precludes 
Members  from  seeking  amendments 
that  they  feel  are  appropriate  on  these 
important  subjects. 

While  it  is  commendable  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bliley]  on  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  research  safeguards  is 
in  order,  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that 
a  second-degree  amendment  has  been 
made  In  order,  that  essentially  restates 
the  language  that  is  already  in  the  bill, 
with  very  minor  changes.  That  way 
they  can  defeat  the  opportunity  for  us 
to  vote  on  the  Bliley  amendment  in  its 
present  condition. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  must  oppose 
the  rule  and  urge  Members  to  vote 
"no"  on  the  previous  question. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  chairs  the 
health  task  force  of  the  congressional 
caucus  on  women's  issues,  and  today  is 
a  good  day  for  her  because  an  awful  lot 
of  the  things  she  has  been  working  on 
are  in  this  bill. 

But  let  me  first  answer  the  people 
who  are  talking  about  the  rule.  I  hear 
a  lot  of  different  things.  I  hear.  No.  1, 
they  have  not  had  enough  time  to  read 


the  bill.  Well,  we  do  an  NIH  reauthor- 
ization bill  every  single  year.  This  has 
been  around  for  a  long  time.  Everyone 
knew  this  v/as  coming  for  3  months.  It 
is  not  like  we  had  a  crowded  legislative 
calendar. 

It  is  also  a  bill  which  was  very  promi- 
nent, I  think,  in  the  last  campaign  be- 
cause this  bill  has  been  vetoed  many  a 
time,  so  I  think  many  of  the  new  Mem- 
bers are  very  conversant  about  this 
bill. 

I  also  hear  people  saying,  wait  a 
minute,  they  have  some  nongermane 
amendments  they  want  to  offer.  As  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
must  say  how  thrilled  I  was  to  hear  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  say  they  were  going  to 
respect  our  jurisdiction.  This  is  a  rare 
admission  on  this  House  floor  and  we 
were  very  happy  to  hear  that. 

Let  me  say,  look,  we  are  talking 
about  almost  10  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  research  that  goes  on  in  the  bio- 
medical field.  That  is  a  lot  of  research. 
Those  are  very  important  programs. 
There  are  very  many  issues  here,  and  if 
we  allow  people  just  to  tack  on  what- 
ever happens  to  be  their  wont  of  the 
day,  we  really  lose  control. 

So  all  germane  amendments  have 
been  permitted  that  were  requested. 
That  gives  us  enough  time  to  study 
them  and  look  at  them. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  good  rule.  It  is 
an  open  rule  and  I  think  one  of  which 
the  democratic  process  should  be  very 
proud. 

But  let  me  talk  about  what  I  like  so 
much  in  this  bill.  We  have  worked  so 
hard  to  get  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  put  women  into  health  stud- 
ies of  diseases  that  both  men  and 
women  get,  such  as  the  heart  disease 
studies  and  so  forth.  As  you  know,  we 
have  read  about  men  eating  fish  and 
eating  aspirin  and  running  on  bicycles 
and  doing  this  and  doing  that,  but  they 
never  put  women  in  the  studies. 

We  also  have  been  very,  very  dis- 
tressed at  the  shortfall  of  research 
funds  going  to  diseases  that  are  gender- 
specific  to  women,  osteoporosis,  the 
different  cancers  that  women  get  that 
men  do  not  get,  and  this  bill  finally 
will  put  those  into  law.  No  more  of  this 
trust  us  stuff  which  we  got  for  a  very 
long  time  from  NIH,  and  we  should  not, 
because  they  never  did.  They  always 
said  they  were  going  to,  but  they  never 
did.  This  puts  it  into  the  law.  This  fi- 
nally enacts  some  very  critical  things 
that  the  caucus  on  women's  issues  has 
been  trying  to  get  done  for  a  long  time. 

I  also  heard  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  saying  he  did  not  like  the  part 
about  the  infertility  and  contraceptive 
research.  That  bill  has  been  around  for 
a  long  time  and  the  cosponsor  of  it 
with  me  is  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

I  think  there  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion that  we  all  know  the  NIH  has  done 
no  research  in  that  area  for  at  least  10 
years. 


We  also  know  we  are  way  behind 
many  other  countries  in  those  areas. 

So  we  are  very  pleased  that  they  are 
finally  recognizing  women  do  pay  part 
of  the  taxes  in  this  country  and  to  have 
some  infertility  and  contraceptive  re- 
search at  a  time  when  population  is- 
sues are  so  very  critical  makes  sense. 
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I  also  am  very  happy  because  I  think 
this  bill  will  finally  get  signed  into 
law.  We  have  had  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]  help  us  over 
and  over  pass  this  bill,  only  to  see  it 
sunk.  But  thank  goodness  we  now  have 
a  President  who  says  he  will  sign  it  and 
who  has  taken  politics  out  of  science 
by  removing  the  fetal  tissue  issue  and 
by  removing  the  gag  rule  and  many  of 
the  other  things  that  stopped  a  lot  of 
the  research  that  the  Congresswoman 
and  other  like-minded  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  worked  so  hard  to  try  and 
correct  this  oversight  on  women's 
health.  This  bill  will  begin  to  correct 
that  oversight. 

This  bill  has  a  great  chance  of  being 
signed  into  law  finally.  Our  goal  is  to 
keep  this  on  track  under  the  guidance 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Ms.  SLAUGHTER]  and  hope  that  by  the 
end  of  this  decade  we  know  as  much 
about  women's  health  as  we  now  know 
about  men.  We  are  tired  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  overlooked  for  so  very 
long,  and  it  is  time  we  catch  up. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  urge  all 
Members  to  vote  for  this  rule  which  is 
a  fair  rule  and  allows  any  amendment 
pertaining  to  research  that  was  offered 
to  be  permitted  out  here.  I  hope  that 
they  vote  for  that  rule,  and  then  I  hope 
we  see  a  very,  very  strong,  resounding 
vote  for  this  bill,  and  we  get  it  into  law 
once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 

STEARNS]. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Goss],  for  allowing  me  the  opportunity 
to  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  went  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  with  an  amend- 
ment, and  my  amendment  approached 
it  a  little  differently.  My  amendment 
was  basically  to  codify  the  law  that 
AIDS  is  a  communicable  disease.  Al- 
ready this  is  understood  in  regulation, 
but  it  is  not  in  law.  So,  my  amendment 
was  basically  to  do  that. 

Now  think  about  that,  what  I  am 
asking  to  be  done.  Basically  we  are 
talking  about  health  issues  in  this  NIH 
reauthorization,  this  bill,  and  I  ask, 
"Doesn't  AIDS  have  something  to  do 
with  health?" 

Now  they  say  it  is  an  open  rule,  and 
I  heard  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]  say 
that.  But  what  has  happened  in  the 
Committee   on   Rules?   They   made   in 


order  only  those  amendments  they 
wanted,  and  they  used  the  subterfuge 
of  saying  that  any  other  amendment 
was  not  germane.  So,  at  this  point  we 
do  not  really  have  an  open  rule.  What 
we  have  is  sort  of  a  ruse  here  that  it  is 
an  open  rule,  but  anything  the  Repub- 
licans have  submitted  is  not  germane, 
so  we  cannot,  in  fact,  say  that  this  is 
an  open  rule. 

My  position  is  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  codify  into  law  that  AIDS  is  a 
communicable  disease.  The  NIH  bill  is 
dealing  with  health  issues,  and,  more 
importantly,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Chicago,  Mrs.  Collins,  introduced  an 
amendment  just  before  my  amendment 
that  said  we  will  set  up  a  minority  re- 
search center  to  look  at  how  diseases 
affect  minorities.  I  ask,  "Doesn't  AIDS 
affect  minorities?  Shouldn't  we  be 
looking  at  that?" 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
germane,  yet  my  amendment  was  not 
allowed  to  be  made  in  order. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  "How  long  are 
we  going  to  go  on  and  not  even  have 
this  basic  question  presented  here  on 
the  House  floor,  whether  AIDS  is  a 
communicable  disease  when  almost  all 
the  regulations  have  already  said 
it  is?" 

Now  the  Clinton  administration  has 
stated  its  intention  of  making  AIDS  re- 
search a  priority.  Now  think  of  that, 
my  colleagues.  Maybe  the  President 
should  take  a  look  at  what  Members  of 
his  own  party  are  doing  here  in  Con- 
gress. The  Committee  on  Rules  decided 
that  HIV-infected  individuals  are  not 
in  any  way  connected  to  the  bio- 
medical research  conducted  by  the 
NIH. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  that.  NIH  is  in- 
volved with  biomedical  research,  and 
they  have  told  me  my  amendment, 
which  basically  says  AIDS  is  a  commu- 
nicable disease,  is  not  germane  to  the 
biomedical  research  part  of  the  NIH 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  I  should  point 
out  a  few  facts  before  we  continue: 

Each  year  individuals  who  are  in- 
fected with  the  HIV  virus  or  already 
have  AIDS  are  seeking  to  enter  this 
country.  By  definition  these  people  fall 
under  the  category  of  minorities,  and 
we  had  the  gentlewoman  from  Chicago 
introduce  her  amendment  to  say  we 
need  to  set  up  a  minority  research  cen- 
ter. So,  again,  we  are  talking  about 
AIDS  and  dealing  with  minorities. 
These  individuals  are  coming  from  Af- 
rica, Thailand,  Malaysia,  and  the  Car- 
ibbean islands.  I  raise  these  specific 
countries  because  in  a  report  issued  by 
the  World  Health  Organization  two 
areas  of  particular  concern  were  raised: 

First  was  the  spread  of  AIDS  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa;  and,  second,  the  rap- 
idly increasing  number  of  infected  per- 
sons in  Asia,  particularly  in  Thailand 
and  India. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  ask- 
ing, "How  can  the  majority  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules  claim  that  while 
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HIV  is  a  major  health  threat  to  the 
United  States  that  merits  massive  Fed- 
eral funding  for  research  and  preven- 
tion, it  is  OK  to  open  up  the  doors, 
allow  more  people  into  this  country  as 
additional  carriers  of  this  deadly  dis- 
ease?" And  how  can  the  Committee  on 
Rules  claim  that  my  amendment  is  not 
germane?  Incidentally  the  Senate  put 
my  amendment  in  their  companion 
bill. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume  to  make  a  comment  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Stearns], 
who  is  a  very  valuable  Member,  and  I 
am  sure  he  has  a  complete  misunder- 
standing of  this  thing  about  no  Repub- 
lican amendments  being  allowed.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  "Actually,  Mr. 
Stearns,  five  of  the  eight  amendments 
allowed  today  are  Republican  amend- 
ments." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Lowey]. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  but  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bliley  amendment  which 
it  makes  in  order. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
put  behind  us  a  controversy  that  has 
for  years  been  a  major  roadblock  to  re- 
search aimed  at  treating  many  life- 
threatening  conditions;  diabetes,  Alz- 
heimer's, Huntington's  disease,  and 
Parkinson's  disease.  But  the  Bliley 
amendment  would  jeopardize  this  criti- 
cal research  by  continuing  to  hold  bio- 
medical science  hostage  to  abortion 
politics. 

This  amendment  is  an  affront  to 
American  women.  The  decision  to  have 
an  abortion  is  a  highly  personal  one, 
and  one  that  is  never  made  lightly.  To 
assume  that  women  would  be  encour- 
aged or  discouraged  from  having  an 
abortion  because  of  our  action  on  this 
amendment  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  all 
women. 

Let  us  be  very  clear:  The  Bliley 
amendment  will  do  nothing  to  stop 
abortions.  All  it  will  do  is  make  it 
more  aifficult  for  tissue  to  be  utilized 
for  potentially  lifesaving  research. 

If  there  was  one  message  that  was 
loud  and  clear  from  last  November's 
election,  it  was  that  the  American  peo- 
ple wanted  an  end  to  gridlock,  and  that 
they  want  our  Government  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  positive  productive  activ- 
ity. But  the  Bliley  amendment  flies  in 
the  face  of  that  message.  It  would  im- 
pose additional  bureaucratic  burdens 
on  physicians  and  on  women.  The  net 
effect  will  be  to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  fetal  tissue  to  be  used  for  critical 
research.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  abor- 
tion decision  whatsoever. 

Is  that  what  we  want?  To  slow  the 
progress  of  research  that  affects  mil- 
lions of  lives?  All  because  some  in  this 
body  cannot  leave  abortion  politics  out 
of  this  debate. 

I  un?e  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Waxman  substitute.  It  strengthens  ap- 


propriate safeguards  for  fetal  tissue  re- 
search; it  does  not  throw  another  road- 
block in  the  way  of  finding  cures  for 
diseases  that  threaten  us  all. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2V^ 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss] 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  what 
we  have  here  is  another  in  a  series  of 
Mussolini  rules  that  have  been  brought 
to  the  House  thus  far  in  this  Congress. 
The  Mussolini  rules  are  those  designed 
to  make  the  House  run  on  time  but 
smack  of  authoritarianism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleagues  want 
to  know  how  far  we  have  gone  toward 
more  Mussolini  rules,  just  take  a  look 
at  this  chart.  Over  the  last  several 
years  we  have  moved  from  a  time  when 
only  20  percent  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  were  closed  Mussolini  rules  to 
the  point  where  now  we  have  100  per- 
cent of  the  rules  of  this  House  that  are 
now  Mussolini  rules. 
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Back  in  the  95th  Congress  we  were  at 
80  percent  or  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  rules  that  were  open  rules  that  al- 
lowed free  debate  on  the  House  floor. 
Now  we  have  in  this  Congress  so  far  no 
such  rules. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  nonsense  ut- 
tered on  the  House  floor  today  about 
this  particular  rule.  We  are  told,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  waiving  of  germane- 
ness is  something  that  just  is  not  done. 
But  in  the  last  four  Congresses  the 
Democrats  have  waived  germaneness 
more  than  20  times.  Invariably  they 
have  waived  germaneness  when  it  is 
Democrats  involved,  not  when  it  is  Re- 
publicans involved. 

We  have  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DiN- 
GELL],  say  that  he  comes  to  the  floor 
and  defends  the  regular  processes  of 
the  House,  that  he  protects  the  regular 
order.  In  this  rule  the  3-day  rule  is 
waived.  That  is  not  regular  order.  That 
is  doing  what  he  wants  done  and  pro- 
tecting the  things  that  he  does  not 
want  done.  That  is  authoritarianism: 
that  is  not  open  rules. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  SCHROEDER]  told  us  that  this  is 
an  open  rule,  that  it  allows  all  germane 
amendments.  Nonsense.  If  you  take  a 
look  at  the  committee  report,  you  will 
find  a  number  of  amendments  that  are 
going  to  be  added  that  middle-class 
America  might  be  interested  in  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  add  all  kinds  of 
costs.  If  we  had  an  open  rule,  we  would 
be  able  to  amend  those  amendments  to 
get  at  the  question  of  cost,  but  we  can- 
not do  that  under  this  rule.  Those  ger- 
mane amendments  are  not  going  to  be 
permitted. 

This  is  an  authoritarian  action  on 
the    pBLTt    of    the    House.    We    cannot 


amend  the  amendments,  so,  therefore, 
we  are  not  doing  what  the  American 
people  are  asking  us  to  do,  what  middle 
class  America  wants  done,  get  control 
of  spending. 

This  is  another  spending  bill.  It  is  an- 
other attempt  by  the  Democrats  to 
make  certain  that  this  House  does  not 
do  its  job  in  an  appropriate  way. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  one  more 
example.  This  is  an  amendment  made 
in  order  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson]  on  Project  Aries.  He  is 
given  5  minutes  to  explain  it.  It  is  a 
case  where  we  have  S2  million  being 
spent  to  counsel  people  to  have  unpro- 
tected sex.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
deserves  a  little  more  than  5  minutes 
of  debate,  because  it  goes  to  the  very 
question  of  AIDS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  authoritarian 
rule.  It  is  a  Mussolini  rule.  This  rule 
says,  "Viva  II  Duce,"  but  it  is  a  sad  day 
for  middle  class  America. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Kreidler]. 

Mr.  KREIDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Revitalization  Act. 
This  bill  not  only  reauthorizes  NIH,  it 
revitalizes  our  commitment  to  bio- 
medical research  and  redirects  that 
commitment  to  serve  all  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Basic  biomedical  research  is  one  of 
the  best  investments  a  nation  can 
make.  It  produces  treatments  and 
cures  for  diseases  that  threaten  us  all. 
It  helps  us  understand  how  to  prevent 
disease  and  promote  health.  it 
strengthens  some  of  our  most  success- 
ful industries  in  the  competitive  world 
economy. 

There  is  so  much  good  in  this  bill 
that  I  could  not  possibly  list  every- 
thing. But  I  want  to  mention  three  of 
the  most  important  provisions: 

First,  this  bill  ends  the  ideological 
controversy  over  fetal  tissue  research. 
It  allows  this  essential  work  to  go  for- 
ward with  safeguards  to  separate  the 
research  from  the  intensely  personal 
choice  about  abortion. 

Second,  the  bill  guarantees  the  bene- 
fits of  medical  research  to  all  people, 
by  assuring  that  the  health  of  women 
and  minorities  receives  equal  atten- 
tion. This  is  long  overdue,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Fred  Hutchinson  Can- 
cer Research  Center  in  Seattle  has 
been  chosen  to  administer  the  women's 
health  initiative. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  a  coordi- 
nated research  strategy  against  AIDS. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  work  to  develop  the  plan- 
ning and  funding  mechanism  in  this 
bill.  And  I  welcome  the  emphasis  this 
bill  gives  to  behavioral  research— the 
kind  of  research  that  can  bring  imme- 
diate progress  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  AIDS  virus. 

Passing  this  bill  is  one  of  the  best 
things    this   Congress   will    do.    I    am 


proud  to  support  it  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  consulting  Congress,  the  Clin- 
ton administration  has  announced  that 
it  will  change  U.S.  immigration  policy 
to  admit  aliens  who  have  AIDS.  Con- 
gress deserves  to  be  heard  on  this  issue. 

The  administration's  new  policy  will 
open  U.S.  borders  to  visa  applicants 
seeking  medical  treatment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  those  afflicted 
with  this  disease.  But  health  experts 
estimate  that  treating  each  person 
with  AIDS  costs  $100,000.  That  trans- 
lates into  at  least  $100  billion  just  for 
the  estimated  1  million  people  with 
AIDS  already  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  millions  of  people  on  wait- 
ing lists  to  get  into  this  country  who 
are  healthy.  It  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  admit  individuals  who  are 
going  to  put  an  additional  strain  on 
our  health  care  system. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  says  it  is 
"*  *  *  concerned  that  large  numbers  of 
HIV-infected  permanent  immigrants 
could  tax  the  resources  of  our  already 
burdened  health  care  system."  The 
AMA  supports  the  "exclusion"  of  HIV- 
infected  persons"  who  are  "permanent 
immigrants." 

President  Clinton  maintains  that  the 
HIV  virus  poses  a  serious  public  health 
threat  requiring  additional  resources 
here  at  home,  but  that  opening  our 
doors  to  immigrants  with  AIDS  some- 
how does  not.  You  can't  have  it  both 
ways. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  most 
other  advanced  nations  do  not  restrict 
the  entry  of  HIV-positive  aliens.  But 
those  nations  have  extremely  low  lev- 
els of  any  kind  of  immigration.  The 
countries  that  admit  the  most  immi- 
grants, such  as  Australia,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  do  restrict  the 
entry  of  those  with  AIDS. 

Current  policy  should  remain  because 
changing  it  would  threaten  the  public 
health  and  drain  the  Public  Treasury. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  no  on 
a  rule  that  does  not  allow  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  that  would  restrict 
the  entry  of  immigrants  with  AIDS. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  how  much  time  each  side 
has  left  and  also  ask  how  many  speak- 
ers the  other  side  has? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  has  6  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Ms.  Slaughter]  has  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  inform  the  Chair  that  I  have 
only  one  speaker  remaining. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 


nia [Mr.  Dreier],  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Sanibel, 
FL,  for  yielding  me  this  time,  and  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
first  rule  he  is  managing  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Frankly,  this  has  moved  a  little  fur- 
ther away  from  the  kinds  of  restric- 
tions we  have  had  in  the  past,  but  trag- 
ically it  includes  many  of  the  restric- 
tions we  have  been  dealing  with,  and 
because  of  one  of  them  I  would  like  to 
speak  about  for  a  moment,  it  has  got- 
ten worse.  That  restriction  has  to  do 
with  a  very  important  process,  the  3- 
day  layover. 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  the  3-day  lay- 
over? Very  simply,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  you  would  enter  into  a  busi- 
ness agreement  or  purchase  a  home  or 
engage  in  any  kind  of  major  activity 
without  having  read  it  first.  The  idea 
behind  the  3-day  layover  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  is  there  so  that  we  may  in  fact 
allow  Members  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  review  legislation  before  they  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  right  and  vote 
for  it  or  against  it. 

As  we  look  at  this  problem  of  the  3- 
day  layover,  we  have  once  again  waived 
the  rule.  Here  we  are  on  March  10,  1993, 
the  3d  month  of  the  103d  Congress,  and 
what  has  happened?  Well,  five  of  the 
past  six  pieces  of  legislation  that  we 
have  had  rules  on,  that  have  been  con- 
sidered here  on  the  House  floor,  have 
waived  the  3-day  layover. 

Back  in  1983  and  1984,  5  percent  of  the 
rules  that  came  down  waived  the  3-day 
layover.  But  so  far,  in  the  103d  Con- 
gress, 83  percent  of  the  rules  considered 
here  have  waived  the  3-day  layover.  On 
83  percent  of  the  major  legislation  we 
are  considering,  we  do  not  allow  Mem- 
bers to  read  it,  based  on  the  rules  of 
this  House. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  last  20  years. 
The  per-page  average  of  statutes  that 
have  come  forward  in  1972  was  3.8 
pages.  In  1992,  it  was  12.8  pages.  So  we 
have  seen  an  increase  in  the  size  of  leg- 
islation, but  we  have  had  a  decrease  in 
the  ability  for  Members  to  at  least 
look  at  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  once  again 
are  continuing  this  100-percent  record 
of  restrictive  rules,  limiting  the  ability 
of  Members  to  exercise  their  right  to 
represent  the  600,000  constituents  who 
sent  them  here,  and  I  think  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  rectify  it  here. 

We  are  going,  very  simply,  to  vote  no 
on  the  previous  question.  We  want  to 
bring  an  end  to  this  3-month  pattern  of 
tyranny  here  that  has  been  going  on 
and  allow  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  to  offer  this 
amendment  which  will  in  fact  bar  the 
flow  of  AIDS  immigrants  into  this 
country,  and  when  we  do  that,  we  will 
finally  be  moving  in  the  direction  of 
fair  and  balanced  rules. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Sanibel, 
Mr.  Goss,  for  yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
chart  with  my  remarks: 

WAIVERS  OF  3-DAY  LAYOVER  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
COMMITTEE  REPORTS  ON  LEGISLATION 


^«-'-"'  't,^^     oJef^altJls     "P^" 

96tti  (1979-80)  244  19  8 

97th  (1981-82) . 145  9  6 

98th  (1983-84)  |84  U  S 

99lti  (!9«5-«6) 142  U  « 

lOOtti  (1987-881 147  It  U 

lOlst  11989-90) _.  140  13  It 

102D  (1991-92) 127  II  14 

1030  11993-94)    _ 6  5  83 

'  This  ti{ufc  includes  ill  onle<  ol  husincss  laoMiaa  prondmf  Iv  the 
origmsl  consiileration  ol  meisum  tty  the  House  It  does  not  include  rules 
Iw  cwlfrenct  reports 

Source  Survey  of  Activities  o(  tfie  House  Committee  on  Rules."  96tl>- 
lOlsl  Congresses  "Notices  ot  Action  Taken  '  House  Committee  on  Rules. 
102d-103d  Cong .  IS  of  M>r  9.  1993 

D  1500 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  our  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  call  attention  to 
the  membership  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  recent  years  has  waived  ger- 
maneness rules  on  this  floor  116  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  important.  The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, who  has  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  public  health  in  America,  has 
said  that  the  AIDS  disease  is  the  Na- 
tion's highest  priority,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  appropriates 
more  money  for  AIDS  research  than 
any  other  disease.  Yet,  by  the  Presi- 
dent's lifting  of  the  ban  on  immigrants 
entering  this  country  with  AIDS,  the 
President  asserts  that  AIDS  is  not  of 
public  health  significance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  ironically  pre- 
posterous. The  only  way  to  block  these 
immigrants  with  AIDS  from  entering 
this  country  and  spreading  that  deadly 
virus  is  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  allow  me  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment, which  every  Member  on  this 
floor  ought  to  have  the  right  to  debate 
and  vote  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  to 
please  vote  down  the  previous  question. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Ms.  SCHENK]. 

Ms.  SCHENK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as 
an  original  cosponsor  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4  and  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  special 
piece  of  legislation.  It  directly  re- 
sponds to  the  concerns  and  demands  of 
my  constituents  in  San  Diego  and  to 
those  of  the  American  people  which  we 
all  heard  so  clearly  during  the  last 
election. 

From  fetal  tissue  research  to  chil- 
dren's vaccines  to  AIDS,  we  have  a  bill 
which  addresses  many  of  the  medical 
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research  challengres  which  have  been 
ignored  for  too  long. 

However,  in  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  focus  on  just  one  as- 
pect of  this  landmark  legislation- 
women's  health  care.  The  chairman  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  has  crafted  a  bill  which  reverses 
years  of  what  can  only  charitably  be 
described  as  benign  neglect  with  re- 
spect to  these  issues. 

H.R.  4  establishes  a  Federal  Office  of 
Research  on  Women's  Health  within 
NIH — an  office  which  will  bring  a 
sharper  focus  to  research  efforts  on 
breast,  ovarian  and  uteran  cancer, 
menopause,  osteoporosis  and  other 
health  concerns  shared  by  women 
across  the  Nation. 

This  provision  is  really  the  first  for- 
mal recognition  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  women's  health  research  is  a 
national  priority.  For  far  too  long  we 
have  lacked  both  Federal  direction  and 
appropriate  levels  of  funding. 

As  a  result,  today  the  odds  of  con- 
tracting breast  cancer  are  chillingly 
going  in  the  wrong  direction — increas- 
ing rather  than  decreasing.  Today  1  in 
9  American  women  face  the  dread  of  de- 
veloping breast  cancer,  and  the  lives  of 
nearly  100,000  women  have  ended  in  the 
past  2  years  alone  because  of  breast 
cancer.  Unfortunately,  the  frequency 
and  mortality  rates  of  ovarian  and 
uteran  cancers  are  increasing  at  simi- 
lar rates. 

An  Office  of  Women's  Health  Re- 
search can  help  to  reverse  these  trends. 

It  will  recommend  appropriate  levels 
of  Federal  support  for  women's  health 
research,  and  help  to  direct  funds  to 
where  they  are  most  needed. 

It  will  coordinate  research  initiatives 
within  the  various  institutes  of  NIH  to 
attack  our  most  urgent  health  care  pri- 
orities. 

It  will  help  generate  sorely  needed 
clinical  data,  and  it  will  act  as  a  clear- 
inghouse to  distribute  this  data  to  doc- 
tors and  providers  across  the  Nation. 

And  finally,  perhaps  with  such  an  of- 
fice we  won't  hear  ridiculous  stories 
such  as  research  about  women's  breast 
cancer  being  carried  out  on  men  or 
even  on  male  rats  rather  than  female 
rats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  add  that  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
one  of  the  leading  biotech  centers  in 
America — San  Diego,  CA.  The  biotech 
firms  in  my  district  rely  on  Federal 
funding  to  fuel  their  research  efforts- 
efforts  which  lead  to  new  medicines 
and  new  treatments  which  save  lives, 
reduce  our  health  care  costs,  and  make 
life  better  for  all  Americans.  This  revi- 
talization  bill  renews  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  assist  pri- 
vate research  firms  in  their  life-saving 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  landmark  legis- 
lation. The  rule  and  H.R.  4  should  be 
endorsed  and  supported  by  every  Mem- 
ber in  this  body. 


Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  only  the  most 
devoted  readers  of  Alice  in  Wonderland 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  debate 
that  has  gone  on  here  this  afternoon 
from  our  opponents.  They  have  to  be- 
lieve six  impossible  things  before 
breakfast. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  bring  to 
mind  is  the  notion  that  we  have  never 
seen  this  bill  before.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress this  bill  was  voted  on  and  debated 
with  all  germane  amendments  allowed. 
We  then  voted  and  discussed  the  con- 
ference committee  report,  and  then  had 
a  lengthy  debate  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
ride a  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been 
around  a  long  time.  I  doubt  that  there 
is  anybody  within  the  hearing  of  our 
voice  who  does  not  understand  what  is 
in  this  bill. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  notion  that  if 
we  would  just  allow  nongermane 
amendments,  that  everything  would  be 
all  right  in  the  world.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  that,  if  we  are  going  to  allow 
nongermane  amendments,  we  might  as 
well  call  ourselves  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
go  home.  That  has  been  one  of  the  big- 
gest problems  we  have  had  with  them 
in  my  tenure  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  put  forth  a  rule,  as  we  did  last  time 
this  bill  was  brought  up,  allowing  all 
germane  amendments  that  came  before 
us.  We  can  do  no  more  for  evenness 
than  to  do  that.  I  urge  Members  to 
vote  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5(b)(1)  of  rule  XV, 
the  Chair  may  reduce  to  not  less  than 
5  minutes  the  time  for  any  recorded 
vote  that  may  be  ordered  on  adoption 
of  the  resolution  without  intervening 
business. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  247,   nays 
170,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  58] 
YEAS— 247 


Abercromble 

Baesler 

Bevin 

Ackemian 

Barcia 

Bilbray 

Andrews  (ME) 

Barlow 

Blackwell 

Andrews  (NJ I 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bonior 

Andrews  (TX) 

Becerra 

Borski 

Applegate 

Beilenson 

Boucher 

Bacchus  (PL) 

Berman 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardln 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFaxlo 

DeLauro 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fintterhut 

Flake 

FoglietU 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

(Gephardt 

Geren 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hlnchey 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inslee 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AD 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bai  tiett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bllley 

Blute 

Boeblert 


Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennel  ly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Kllnk 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvlnsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsul 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
.MineU 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 
Peterson  (FL) 

NAYS— 170 

Boehner 

Bonllla 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 


Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Range! 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanden 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Scbumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

DooUttle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Swing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  (NJ) 
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Gallegly 

Kolbe 

Roberts 

Gallo 

Kyi 

Rogers 

Gekas 

Lazio 

Rohrabacher 

Gilchrest 

Leach 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Gillmor 

Levy 

Roth 

Oilman 

Lewis  (CAl 

Roukema 

Gingrich 

Lewis  (FL) 

Royce 

Goodlatte 

Lightfoot 

Santorum 

Goodling 

Linder 

Saxton 

Goss 

Livingston 

Schaefer 

Grams 

Machtley 

Schiff 

Grandy 

Manzullo 

Sensenbrenner 

Greenwood 

McCandless 

Shaw 

Gunderson 

McCollum 

Shuster 

Hancock 

McCrery 

Skeen 

Hansen 

McHugh 

Smith  (MI) 

Haslert 

Mclnnis 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hedey 

McKeon 

Smith  (OR) 

Herger 

McMillan 

Smith  (TX) 

Hobson 

Meyers 

Snowe 

Hoekstra 

Mica 

Solomon 

Hoke 

Michel 

Spcnce 

Holden 

Miller  (FL) 

Steams 

Horn 

Mollnari 

Stump 

Houghton 

Moorhead 

Sundquist 

Huffington 

Myers 

Talent 

Hunter 

Nussle 

Taylor  (NO 

Hutchinson 

Oxiey 

Thomas  (CA) 

Hyde 

Packard 

Thomas  (WY) 

Inglis 

Paxon 

Torkildsen 

Inhofe 

Petri 

Upton 

Istook 

Pombo 

Vucanovich 

Johnson  (CT) 

Porter 

Walker 

Johnson.  Sam 

Pryce  (OH) 

Walsh 

Kasich 

Quillen 

Weldon 

Kim 

Quinn 

Wolf 

King 

Rams  tad 

Young  (AK) 

Kingston 

Ravenel 

Zeliff 

Klug 

Regula 

Zimmer 

Knollenberg 

Ridge 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Bishop 

Gibbons 

Meek 

Conyers 

Hastings 

Smith  (Ui 

Dellums 

Henry 

Young  (FLi 

Ford  (TN) 

Hoagland 

Franks  (CTT) 

McDade 
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n    1527 

Mr.  SAXTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  The  question  is 
on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  248.  noes  170, 
not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  59) 
AYES— 248 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Andrews  iME) 

Andrews  (NJ> 

Andrews  (TXl 

Applegate 

Bacchus  (FLi 

Baesler 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WD 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 


Blackwell 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Card  in 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clay 


Clayton 

Clement 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

Deal 

De  Fazio 

DeLauro 


Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furee 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hlnchey 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker (CA) 

Baker (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 


Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 
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Mr.    ORTIZ 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VACATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
AND  REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  5-minute 
special  order  today  be  vacated  and  I  be 
allowed  a  1-hour  special  order  for 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fields  of  Louisiana).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 

HEALTH      REVITALIZATION      ACT 
OF  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  119  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  H.R.  4. 

n  1536 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  revolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  programs  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Mfume  in 
the  chair. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to 
present  to  the  House  H.R.  4.  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Revitaliza- 
tion  Act  of  1993.  The  legislation  is  simi- 
lar to  H.R.  2507  of  the  previous  Con- 
gress, which  passed  both  House  and 
Senate  by  overwhelming  majorities, 
but  was  vetoed  by  President  George 
Bush. 

The  legislation  before  us  addresses  a 
variety  of  health  research  issues— is- 
sues that  are  vital  to  maintaining 
America's  leadership  and  international 
preeminence  in  biomedical  research. 

The  bill  is  a  comprehensive  measure 
which  addresses  policy,  financial,  and 
organizational  issues  of  growing  con- 
cern to  the  public  and  scientific  com- 
munity. I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
this  year,  the  legislation  enjoys  the 
strong  endorsement  of  the  administra- 
tion and  its  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Donna  Shalala. 

The  legislation  extends  for  3  fiscal 
years  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  expiring  NIH  research  au- 
thorities. These  authorities  include 
the:  National  Cancer  Institute;  Na- 
tional Heart.  Lung  and  Blood  Institute: 
Medical  Library  Assistance  Act:  Na- 
tional Center  for  Biotechnology  Infor- 
mation: and  National  Research  Service 
Awards  Program. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  provides  a 
new  authorization  of  appropriations  to 
strengthen  the  important  programs  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Pepper  Commission. 

One  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  bill  is 
the  improvement  of  research  on  wom- 
en's health.  Hearings  before  our  sub- 
committee have  revealed  that  the  NIH 
has  not  done  an  adequate  job  of  assur- 
ing the  inclusion  of  women  as  research 
subjects  in  clinical  trials.  For  too  long, 
treatment  recommendations  have  been 
made  for  women  that  have  been  based 
on  studies  that  involve  only  men.  The 
result  is  a  continuous  skewing  of  data 
creating  a  blind  spot  in  our  research 
information.  The  legislation  remedies 
this  deficiency  by  establishing  an  Of- 
fice of  Research  on  Women's  Health. 
The  Office  is  charged  with  assuring 
that  women  and  minorities  are  appro- 
priately included  in  NIH-funded  clini- 
cal trials. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  increases 
authorized  funding  levels  for  research 
on  breast  cancer  and  on  ovarian  can- 
cer— two  of  the  leading  causes  of  illness 


and  death  among  women.  It  also  au- 
thorizes research  on  osteoporosis,  a 
problem  of  particular  significance  to 
older  women. 

The  legislation  increases  support  for 
research  in  cancer  prevention  by  re- 
quiring that  at  least  10  percent  of  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  funding  be  allo- 
cated for  scientifically  meritorious 
projects.  A  transition  period  of  3  fiscal 
years  is  provided  to  minimize  disrup- 
tion on  existing  program  priorities. 

The  legislation  strengthens  NIH  pro- 
cedures for  dealing  with  scientific  mis- 
conduct, protecting  whistleblowers, 
and  preventing  conflicts  of  interest. 

The  legislation  will  help  NIH  retain 
talented  senior  scientists  by  expanding 
the  Senior  Biomedical  Research  Serv- 
ice. In  recognition  of  the  late  Silvio 
Conte's  role  in  its  establishment,  the 
service  is  to  be  renamed  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  Senior  Biomedical  Research 
Service. 

New  authorities  are  provided  to  spur 
research  into  chronic  fatigue  syn- 
drome, contraception  and  infertility, 
and  development  of  a  more  effective 
childhood  vaccine. 

In  addition,  authority  is  provided  for 
construction  projects  to  modernize  and 
rehabilitate  the  infrastructure  of  our 
Nations  biomedical  research  labora- 
tories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  this  legislation 
codifies  President's  Clinton's  decision 
to  lift  the  ban  on  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plantation research  imposed  on  NIH  by 
the  Bush  administration.  This  ban— 
which  was  imposed  arbitrarily— has 
stopped  promising  research  on  the 
treatment  of  Parkinson's  disease,  juve- 
nile diabetes,  spinal  cord  injuries,  and 
Alzheimer's  disease.  It  has  also  stopped 
research  on  techniques  to  correct  ge- 
netic defects — defects  for  which  there 
is  now  no  cure  or  treatment^even  be- 
fore a  baby  is  bom.  H.R.  4  strikes  down 
this  ban  and  establishes  strong  safe- 
guards for  the  conduct  of  this  research 
to  protect  against  potential  abuses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  H.R.  4 
is  important  to  maintaining  a  strong 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  is- 
sues we  will  debate  today  are  critically 
important  in  assuring  that  the  Na- 
tion's investment  in  health  research 
continues  to  yield  strong  dividends. 

D  1540 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  4.  I  take  this  action  with  regret, 
but  I  feel  that  the  bill  will  ultimately 
damage  the  work  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  [NIH]  and  I  am  unable 
to  supi>ort  it. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
one  of  the  finest  research  institutions 
in  the  world  and  merits  our  strong  sup- 
port. I  am  concerned  that  enactment  of 


the  legislation  we  are  debating  today 
will  impede,  and  not  enhance,  the  very 
fine  work  that  is  conducted  by  NIH.  In 
reauthorizing  NIH,  we  need  to  empha- 
size sound  science  and  that  NIH  must 
be  above  both  politics  and  political 
correctness. 

While  I  can  well  understand  the  need 
for  a  certain  amount  of  congressional 
direction  and  I  am  certainly  supportive 
of  congressional  oversight,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  goes  way  beyond  that.  The  bill 
contains  numerous  set-asides,  research 
centers,  and  research  mandates  for  spe- 
cific diseases.  I  personally  doubt  that  a 
world-renowned  institution  such  as  the 
NIH  really  needs  this  much  detailed 
congressional  direction  in  order  to  con- 
duct the  best  possible  scientific  re- 
search. 

Another  matter  of  very  serious  con- 
cern to  me  is  the  bill's  nullification  of 
the  moratorium  on  fetal  research.  I 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  support  the 
decision  to  allow  such  research  to 
move  forward  with  Federal  funds.  I 
firmly  believe  that  opening  up  the  door 
to  such  research  will  only  lead  to  more 
abortions.  I  also  believe  that,  over 
time,  the  safeguards  against  allowing 
such  research  to  become  an  induce- 
ment for  abortion  will  prove  to  be 
meaningless.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
later  which  adds  additional  safeguards. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  note  my  very 
serious  concerns  regarding  provisions 
of  the  bill  that  would  restructure  the 
funding  of  AIDS  research  projects.  Sec- 
tion 2353  will  totally  transform  how 
AIDS  research  is  funded  at  NIH.  Under 
this  provision,  appropriations  for  AIDS 
research  will  not  go  directly  to  the  var- 
ious Institutes  as  is  the  current  prac- 
tice, but  will  go  directly  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  NIH. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  22,  1993,  to 
the  NIH  Director,  Bemadine  Healy,  the 
22  Institute  and  Center  Directors  of 
NIH.  said  the  following  regarding  S.  1. 
which  contains  a  similar  funding  provi- 
sion for  AIDS  research: 

The  bill,  as  written,  creates  an  administra- 
tive structure  and  outline  of  authorities 
which,  in  fact,  may  inadvertently  be  det- 
rimental to  the  main  purpose  to  which  the 
legislation  was  directed  *  *  *  it.  in  fact,  will 
have  the  opposite  effect  of  impeding  both  the 
planning  process  and  particularly  the  execu- 
tion of  AIDS  research  because  of  the  addi- 
tional bureaucratic  layer  which  will  have 
been  added  to  the  process.  Of  major  concern 
is  the  paradox  that  this,  in  fact,  will  have 
the  effect  of  impeding  the  progress  of  AIDS 
research  and.  at  the  same  time,  having  nega- 
tive effects  on  non-AIDS  research.  By  hurt- 
ing research  other  than  AIDS,  there  will  also 
be  the  additive  effect  of  hampering  those 
multidisciplinary  areas  of  research  that  feed 
into  AIDS  research,  thus  compounding  the 
problem. 

At  the  full  committee  markup  of  this 
legislation,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man announced  a  compromise  on  these 
AIDS  funding  provisions  developed 
with  the  Association  of  American  Med- 
ical Colleges  [AAMC],  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee.  This  provi- 
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sion  will  give  the  independent  budget 
authority  to  the  Director  of  NIH  rather 
than  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research.  Al- 
though the  change  incorporated  is  a 
very  small  step  in  the  right  direction, 
I  believe  it  is  largely  a  cosmetic 
change  and  is  of  very  little  value  in  ad- 
dressing the  fundamental  problems 
spelled  out  in  the  NIH  Institute  Direc- 
tors' letter  quoted  above.  I  still  strong- 
ly believe  that  the  overall  effect  of  the 
AIDS  research  provisions  will  impede 
the  progress  of  AIDS  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  these  reasons,  I 
urge   my   colleagues   to   vote   no   on 
H.R.  4. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson],  an  impor- 
tant member  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  legislation  is  important  for  several 
reasons. 

First,  it  shows  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  are  cooperating  for 
the  first  time  on  health  care. 

Second,  this  legislation  is  a  major 
commitment  to  biomedical  research. 

Third,  women  and  minorities  are  in- 
cluded strongly  in  clinical  research. 

Fourth,  it  establishes  an  Office  on 
Minority  Health. 

Most  importantly,  though,  additional 
research  funds  for  diseases  that  dis- 
proportionately affect  women  are  in- 
cluded: osteoporosis,  cancer  research — 
$40  million  more  that  move  research 
funds  in  the  direction  of  women's  is- 
sues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman],  for  this  long, 
laborious  work  on  this  issue  over  the 
years.  Finally,  it  appears  that  this  leg- 
islation is  going  to  become  law,  and  no 
one  deserves  more  credit  than  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Waxman]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  4,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  reau- 
thorization, legislation  which  is  long  overdue. 
The  anticipated  passage  of  this  vital  bill  marks 
not  only  congressional  commitment  to  bio- 
medical research  but  perhaps,  more  impor- 
tantly, the  beginning  of  coordinated  efforts  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  administration  in  the 
area  of  health  care. 

As  Congress  and  the  administration  con- 
sider a  health  care  reform  package,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  health  needs  of  minorities  and 
women  are  not  overlooked.  Historically, 
women  and  minorities  have  been  omitted  from 
clinical  research.  The  NIH  reauthorization  bill 
represents  a  significant  step  toward  improving 
health  care  for  these  populations  by  requiring 
the  inclusion  of  women  and  minorities  as  sub- 
jects in  NIH-funded  research,  as  well  as  es- 
tablishing an  Office  of  Research  on  Women's 
Health  and  an  Office  of  Research  on  Minority 
Health.  Finally,  this  bill  establishes  a  national 
women's  health  data  bank  to  assist  in  the  co- 
ordination and  dissemination  of  women's 
health  research. 


In  addition  to  ensuring  the  inclusion  of 
women  and  minorities  in  all  NIH  research,  this 
legislation  also  authorizes  additional  research 
funds  for  diseases  which  disproportionately 
impact  women.  This  bill  contains  important 
language  authorizing  an  additional  $40  million 
in  research  on  osteoporosis  that  I  and  my  col- 
leagues, Olympia  Snowe  and  Marcy  Kaptur, 
worked  to  include.  This  debilitating  disease  af- 
fects an  estimated  27  million  Americans  of  all 
ages  and  is  responsible  for  1.3  million  bone 
fractures  annually.  While  the  medical  costs  of 
osteoporosis  are  an  estimated  $27  million  per 
day.  scientists  are  convinced  we  can  reduce 
the  incidence  of  osteoporosis  with  an  ex- 
panded research  program.  I  also  am  pleased 
to  support  this  legislation's  increased  funding 
for  research  on  breast  cancer,  a  disease 
which  claimed  the  lives  of  nearly  46,000 
women  last  year. 

NIH  reauthorization  is  a  strong  sign  to  the 
American  public  that  Congress  is  committed 
toward  biomedical  research  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans.  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  strong 
support  to  this  vital  legislation  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Inglis]. 

Mr.  INGLIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  just  this  week  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  in  my  dis- 
trict. It  is  rather,  really,  the  most 
touching  letter  I  have  ever  received. 

She  writes  to  me  this  way: 

Dear  Mr.  Inglis:  Last  night  while  watch- 
ing C-SPAN's  coverage  of  the  March  for  Life. 
I  and  my  family  were  lucky  enough  to  see 
you  speak.  Your  comments  about  finding 
compassion  and  forgiveness  hit  the  nail  right 
on  the  head.  Tears  streamed  down  my  face 
not  for  others  but  for  myself  I  have  had  two 
abortions,  one  while  I  was  very  young.  18 
years  old.  and  another  at  about  24  years  for 
reasons  of  convenience.  At  that  time  it  was 
no  big  deal:  it  is  legal;  it  is  available;  every- 
one does  it. 

She  goes  on  to  write  something  very 
interesting  and  something  very  apro- 
pos of  this  debate  today. 

I  now  sometimes  feel  outraged  that  I  was 
never  really  told  about  what  was  happening. 
It  was  like  I  was  having  a  tumor  removed.  I 
often  think  and  cry  about  my  decisions  made 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  I  hope  we 
can  avoid  by  having  fetal-tissue  re- 
search done.  Imagine  what  will  happen 
if  not  only  we  have  the  current  profit 
incentives  driving  abortion  but  intro- 
duce another  level  of  profit  motive  into 
the  abortion  calculus,  introduce  the 
concept  of  harvesting  organs  out  of  un- 
born children,  introducing  the  concept 
of  going  in  and  grabbing  hearts  and 
grabbing  tissue  so  that  you  can  use  it 
and  sell  it. 

Add  that  profit  motive  to  the  one 
that  already  exists,  and  how  many 
more  constituents  will  write  letters 
like  this,  people  who  regret  their  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  I  think 
this  bill  is  partly  about.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  some  good  things  in  the  bill, 
but  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  bad  stuff  in 
the  bill. 


Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown],  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization  Act. 

This  legislation  will  provide  essential 
support  for  biomedical  research  to  con- 
quer the  diseases  which  plague  our  Na- 
tion. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  will  wage 
battle  on  another  front — on  behalf  of 
our  future,  for  our  children.  It  is  un- 
conscionable that  many  of  America's 
children  are  currently  at  risk  of  devel- 
oping diseases  for  which  we  already 
possess  safe  and  effective  vaccines.  In 
Ohio  and  in  many  other  States,  only  52 
percent  of  children  under  2  are  immu- 
nized. Epidemics  of  measles  and  whoop- 
ing cough— ailments  thought  to  be 
eradicated — have  reemerged  causing 
unnecessary  suffering  and  even  death. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  serious 
cultural  and  economic  barriers  poor 
families  confront  in  obtaining  basic 
health  care  services.  They  identify  for 
us  the  glaring  need  to  improve  avenues 
to  preventive  health  services. 

H.R.  4  will  establish  a  children's  vsw;- 
cine  initiative  for  the  development  of 
vaccines  which  can  be  administered 
safely  with  better  access,  with  fewer 
patient  contacts,  and  which  can  pro- 
vide longer  protection  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  disease. 

Coupled  with  expanded  access  to 
health  services,  community  outreach 
and  health  education,  this  research  can 
begin  to  meet  the  challenge  of  protect- 
ing our  Nation's  children  and  ensuring 
them  a  healthy  start. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4  and  its  critical  support  for  vaccine 
development. 

D  1550 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bilirakis]. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  doubt  or  res- 
ervations as  to  the  necessity  of  funding 
NIH  and  its  many  activities.  Due  to  re- 
search conducted  by  NIH.  we  have  been 
able  to  save  the  lives  of  many  people 
who  have  been  afflicted  with  diseases 
once  thought  to  be  terminal,  particu- 
larly cancer  and  heart  disease.  NIH  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of  AIDS  research 
and  is  presently  working  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  many  therapies. 

In  this  regard,  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  important  provisions  in  this 
bill  is  the  fiscal  year  1994  authorization 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Dur- 
ing the  Health  Subcommittee  markup 
on  H.R.  4,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  NCI's  ac- 
tivities and  continuing  research.  This 
amendment  was  unanimously  accepted 
by  the  subcommittee. 

Very  briefly,  this  level  of  funding  was 
recommended  by  the  National  Cancer 
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Institute  to  the  President  as  part  of  its 
annual  by-pass  budget.  Unique  among 
Federal  agencies.  NCI  has  been  empow- 
ered to  construct  such  a  budget  each 
year  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Cancer  Act.  The  budget  renects  not  a 
wish  list  of  projects  but  what  NCI  and 
its  Advisory  Board  believe  in  their  pro- 
fessional scientific  judgment,  to  be  a 
needed,  suitable  level  of  funding  which 
can  be  judiciously  spent. 

Although  we  know  it  is  so.  we  tend  to 
forget  that  cancer  is  the  second  leading 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States.  In 
1992.  approximately  1.1  million  Ameri- 
cans developed  cancer  and  roughly 
520.000  individuals  died  from  cancer. 

In  1992.  230,000  more  Americans  died 
from  cancer  than  during  the  entire 
U.S.  engagement  in  World  War  II.  In 
that  1  year,  almost  10  times  as  many 
Americans  died  from  cancer  as  during 
the  Vietnam  war. 

The  measure  before  us  increases 
funding  for  research  on  breast  cancer, 
prostate  cancer,  cancers  of  women's  re- 
productive systems,  and  the  aging 
process  of  women.  In  addition,  the  bill 
authorizes  funding  for  research  on  chil- 
dren's health,  vaccines  for  childhood 
diseases,  and  eye  care  for  individuals 
with  diabetes. 

Unfortunately,  H.R.  4  also  contains 
provisions  that  I  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, support.  The  primary  issue 
which  concerns  me  is  the  nullification 
of  the  1989  moratorium  on  NIH-ap- 
proved  fetal  tissue  transplantation  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  H.R.  4  claims  to 
endorse  the  recommendations  of  the 
1988  human  fetal  tissue  transplantation 
research  panel,  some  of  the  safeguards 
which  the  panel  considered  necessary 
for  human  fetal  transplantation  re- 
search to  be  done  ethically  are  clearly 
missing  from  the  bill.  Thus,  I  believe 
the  bill  to  be  seriously  flawed. 

In  addition,  I  continue  to  object  to 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  resources  in 
activities  involving  abortion.  Despite 
the  lengthy  debates  we  have  held  on 
this  issue  in  the  past,  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  allocating  Federal  resources 
to  this  research  would  necessarily 
interwine  the  Government  in  the  act  of 
abortion.  I  believe  that  the  ultimate 
effect  would  be  the  sanctioning  or  pro- 
motion of  abortion  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Through  the  years,  I  must  admit  that 
the  issue  of  fetal  tissue  research  has 
been  a  very  difficult  one  for  me.  My 
youngest  brother,  George,  died  from 
Parkinson's  disease  last  spring.  During 
his  illness,  I  obviously  hoped  and 
prayed  for  any  scientific  advance  or 
treatment  which  could  alleviate  his 
suffering  or  restore  him  to  health. 

Like  any  brother  or  sister,  mother, 
father,  or  child  I  wanted  to  help  save  a 
member  of  my  family— to  do  anything 
in  my  power  to  reverse  the  terrible 
progress  of  disease.  I  desperately  want- 
ed to  find  a  cure  then,  as  I  do  now. 


I  considered  and  reconsidered  and  re- 
considered again  my  public  position  on 
fetal  tissue  research.  I  looked  not  only 
at  the  scientific  background  but  the 
moral  and  philosophical  arguments.  I 
had  every  reason  to  grasp  at  straws  to 
find  any  rationale  to  alter  my  stance. 
But  in  the  end,  I  could  not. 

I  came  to  the  decision  that  while  this 
research  may  hold  promise  for  those 
with  juvenile  diabetes,  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease and  Alzheimer's  disease,  the  long- 
term  prognosis  is  inconclusive.  More- 
over, as  I  mentioned  above,  I  believe 
that  there  are  some  things  that  the 
Government — as  the  sum  of  the  peo- 
ple— should  not  promote  nor  utilize 
public  resources  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  reason,  I  will 
reluctantly  oppose  the  legislation  on 
final  passage. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Sanders],  author  of  a  very 
important  provision  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  California, 
Chairman  Waxman,  for  the  outstanding 
work  he  has  done  for  many  years  in 
this  whole  entire  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  very  strong 
support  of  the  NIH  reauthorization  bill, 
for  many  reasons,  too  many  to  articu- 
late in  1  minute.  But  the  one  point 
that  I  do  want  to  focus  on  is  that  this 
bill  includes  a  S30  million  authoriza- 
tion for  the  1992  Cancer  Registries 
Amendment  Act. 

For  the  10  States  like  my  own  State 
of  Vermont  which  have  no  cancer  reg- 
istries and  for  the  other  25  States  with 
incomplete  registries,  this  legislation 
is  a  major  step  forward  for  cancer  pre- 
vention; but  it  is  a  major  step  forward 
for  the  whole  country  because  for  the 
first  time  we  are  going  to  have  uniform 
national  registry  from  one  end  of  this 
Nation  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  causes  of  cancer  and  why 
in  increasing  numbers  our  people  are 
contracting  this  terrible  disease. 

What  is  the  relationship  between  oc- 
cupation and  cancer,  between  diet  and 
cancer,  between  {lesticides  and  cancer, 
between  environment  and  cancer,  be- 
tween stress  and  cancer,  between  the 
way  we  live  and  the  contraction  of  this 
terrible  disease? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Cancer 
Registry  Act  would  provide  us  valuable 
information  as  we  begin  to  understand 
the  causes  of  cancer,  and  I  hope  very 
much  this  important  legislation  is 
passed  today. 

Mr.  BLELEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  ranking  member  on  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moorhead]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  is  one  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious research  facilities  in  the  world 
and  I  support  reauthorization  of  those 
programs  which  have  expired.  However. 
I  have  several  concerns  about  numer- 
ous provisions  in  H.R.  4. 

Let  me  briefly  mention  a  few  of  those 
concerns. 

Last  year.  President  Bush  estab- 
lished a  fetal  tissue  bank.  We  received 
a  number  of  letters  from  noted  sci- 
entists, including  Dr.  Bemadine  Healy, 
Director  of  the  NIH.  stating  that  the 
tissue  bank  was  a  viable  alternative  to 
using  tissue  from  aborted  fetuses  to 
meet  research  needs.  Why  has  the  mor- 
atorium been  lifted  before  we  know  if 
the  tissue  bank  is  or  is  not  a  success? 
Under  the  circumstances.  I  cannot  sup- 
port legislation  which  would  permit 
the  use  of  tissue  from  induced  abor- 
tions for  this  research. 

Another  problem  I  have  with  the  bill 
concerns  the  level  of  funding.  When  the 
President  is  proposing  raising  taxes  to 
help  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  it  is 
critical  that  we  not  respond  with  busi- 
ness as  usual,  namely  increased  spend- 
ing. The  American  people  do  not  want 
to  see  their  taxes  increased  only  to  see 
Federal  spending  increase.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  display  fiscal  constraint. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  would  sig- 
nificantly alter  the  mechanism  by 
which  AIDS  research  is  funded.  I  un- 
derstand that  some  in  the  research 
community  consider  the  language  in 
the  bill  a  compromise  and  an  improve- 
ment. I.  however,  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  the  changes  are  meaningful 
and  I  am  afraid  that  both  AIDS  and 
non-AIDS  research  will  suffer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support 
funding  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  but  I  cannot  support  H.R.  4  in 
its  present  form. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ackerman]. 

D  1600 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
every  Member  has  an  opportunity 
today  to  vote  in  favor  of  legislation 
that  could  save  the  lives  of  thousands, 
and  perhaps  one  day  even  millions  of 
Americans. 

H.R.  4  will  allow  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  carry  on  in  its  life- 
saving  fight  against  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease and  AIDS.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  this  legislation  focuses  on 
women's  health  concerns,  especially 
breast  cancer. 

It  is  no  secret  that  one  in  every  nine 
women  will  contract  breast  cancer  in 
her  lifetime,  but  there  remain  unan- 
swered questions  about  why  some  areas 
of  the  country  have  considerably  high- 
er breast  cancer  rates  than  others. 

H.R.  4  acknowledges  this  mystery  by 
authorizing  a  specific  study  on  the  pos- 
sible connection  between  local  environ- 
mental factors  and  breast  cancer. 


My  constituents  will  be  reassured  to 
learn  that  this  investigation  will  be 
conducted  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Coun- 
ties, which  have  some  of  the  highest 
breast  cancer  rates  in  not  only  New 
York  State,  but  in  the  entire  country. 
The  study  will  assess  any  possible  re- 
lationship between  Long  Island's  high 
breast  cancer  rates  and  various  envi- 
ronmental factors,  including  electro- 
magnetic fields,  water  pollution  and 
hazardous  waste  sites. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  explore  these 
possibilities  since  known  risk  factors 
explain  less  than  half  of  all  breast  can- 
cer cases. 

While  this  investigation  has  clear 
implications  for  the  entire  country,  its 
findings  may  have  a  very  immediate 
impact  on  women  living  on  Long  Is- 
land. They  have  a  right  to  know  why 
they  are  at  a  greater  risk  of  contract- 
ing breast  cancer  than  women  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  study  will 
begin  the  unraveling  of  this  deadly 
mystery. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms,  to  support  this  im- 
portant legislation.  The  women  of 
Long  Island,  and  women  throughout 
America  deserve  our  full  commitment 
to  the  battle  against  breast  cancer. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Upton],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
provides  the  backbone  for  medical  re- 
search worldwide. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  is  very 
sad.  Last  Congress,  the  debate  focused 
almost  solely  on  something  called  fetal 
tissue  research,  and  unfortunately  poli- 
tics got  in  the  way  of  substance. 

Two  years  ago  if  someone  had  asked 
me  about  fetal  tissue  research,  I  do  not 
think  I  would  have  known  what  they 
were  talking  about,  so  I  did  a  lot  of 
homework  when  this  issue  came  before 
our  committee. 

I  support  fetal  tissue  research,  with 
proper  safeguards,  along  with  nearly 
every  major  health  group  in  America. 

Parkinson's,  Alzheimer's,  Lou 
Gehrig's,  diabetes,  leukemia,  and  can- 
cer, what  family  has  not  been  impacted 
by  one  of  these  dreaded  usually  fatal 
diseases?  Mine  has.  as  has  just  about 
every  other  Member  of  this  body. 

In  our  daily  lives,  we  regularly  en- 
counter folks  tragically  afflicted  with 
these  diseases,  and  we  hope  and  pray 
for  a  cure,  a  cure  that  will  end  their 
suffering  and  their  fears  and  restore 
their  life,  their  strength,  and  hopefully 
their  ultimate  victory  over  death. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  fetal  tissue 
research,  and  I  will  remind  you  that  it 
was  a  Ronald  Reagan  appointed  panel 
that  voted  17  to  4  that  the  research 
ought  to  continue. 

There  are  strict  safeguards  to  ensure 
that  abortion  is  not  promoted,  and  that 


the  research  continues  in  an  ethical 
manner.  It  was  my  amendment,  in  fact, 
that  prohibited  the  buying  and  selling 
of  tissue  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  exam- 
ples of  the  benefits  that  humankind 
has  reaped  from  this  research.  In  the 
early  years  of  this  century  polio  crip- 
pled so  many,  and  today  it  has  been 
virtually  wiped  out  as  a  threat  to  our 
kids.  In  fact,  the  polio  vaccine  was  de- 
veloped through  research  using  fetal 
tissue.  It  is  this  progress  that  we  must 
not  hinder.  Such  promise  lies  ahead  for 
the  end  of  so  many  diseases  that  will 
otherwise  end  so  many  lives. 

The  other  body  passed  their  compan- 
ion bill,  S.  1,  with  only  four  dissenting 
votes.  Now  it  is  our  turn  to  pass  H.R.  4. 
Who  has  not  found  themselves  at  the 
point  of  desperation,  where  if  granted 
one  wish  it  would  be  to  cure  a  loved 
one  who  was  terminally  ill.  be  it  a  par- 
ent, a  child,  a  friend,  or  a  colleague. 

When  the  buzzers  go  off  and  you  cast 
your  vote  on  this  issue,  I  will  ask  you 
all  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  think 
about  them. 

We  have  all  cried,  cried  for  hope.  This 
legislation  is  that  hope.  Let  us  take  a 
step  forward  today  and  tomorrow  in 
support  of  medical  progress,  a  step  to 
cure  in  our  lifetime  these  killer  dis- 
eases. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella]. 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  H.R.  4,  the  NIH  Revitiliza- 
tion  Act. 

Passage  of  this  critical  legislation 
has  been  delayed  for  several  years  over 
the  fetal  tissue  research  provisions. 
The  President  has  already  issued  a 
memorandum  directing  HHS  to  lift  the 
ban  on  fetal  tissue  research;  however, 
it  is  important  that  Congress  approve 
legislation  that  eliminates  the  morato- 
rium as  well. 

Fetal  tissue  research  has  already  led 
to  a  number  of  medical  advances  and  is 
very  promising  in  fighting  diseases, 
ranging  from  Alzheimer's  and  Parkin- 
son's disease  to  juvenile  diabetes  and 
leukemia.  The  legislation  includes  im- 
portant safeguards  to  ensure  that  any 
future  research  is  conducted  in  an  ethi- 
cal manner.  For  example,  fetal  tissue 
could  not  be  sold  nor  could  donations 
be  targeted  to  any  particular  individ- 
ual. As  a  result  of  these  protections, 
ethical  concerns  have  been  addressed.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Waxman  substitute  and  to  oppose  the 
Bliley  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  women's  health 
provisions  are  critical.  We  have  seen 
progress  made  on  women's  health  re- 
search at  NIH;  however,  we  have  no 
guarantees  that  this  progress  will  con- 
tinue under  future  NIH  directors.  Many 
provisions  of  the  Women's  Health  Eq- 


uity Act  are  part  of  the  bill,  such  as 
the  requirement  that  women  and  mi- 
norities are  represented  in  clinical 
trials.  This  provision  is  vital  if  we  are 
to  adequately  understand  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  progression  of  HIV  and 
other  diseases  in  women.  The  lack  of 
research  on  gender  differences  has  seri- 
ous ramifications  on  the  effective  and 
early  treatment  of,  and  access  to  bene- 
fits for,  women. 

Funding  for  breast  and  ovarian  can- 
cer, osteoporosis,  and  other  women's 
diseases  is  increased,  and  the  Office  of 
Research  on  Women's  Health  is  perma- 
nently authorized.  These  provisions 
and  others  in  the  bill  will  help  to  as- 
sure that  the  history  of  neglect  of 
women's  health  will  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  the  future.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  fill  the  many  remaining 
gaps,  but  this  bill  represents  a  very  im- 
portant beginning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  critical  to 
the  health  of  millions  of  Americans.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  vot- 
ing for  H.R.  4. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  4.  Though  there 
are  many  beneficial  aspects  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4  would  codify  in  law  the  use  of 
fetal  tissue  from  aborted  babies  in  fed- 
erally funded  research. 

Though  the  administration  has  al- 
ready reversed  the  moratorium  to 
allow  Federal  funding  of  aborted  baby 
tissue,  this  bill  mandates  that  the  new 
proabortion  policy  becomes  permanent. 

The  use  of  aborted  babies  in  medical 
research  creates,  in  my  view,  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  the  destruction 
of  unborn  babies  can  have  a  positive 
impact  on  humanity  and  medical 
science.  Abortion  is  not  a  positive  ac- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  and  masking  the 
gruesome  realities  of  abortion,  be  it 
dismemberment  or  suction,  in  the 
name  of  medical  advancement  is  just 
furthering  the  lack  of  respect  and  sen- 
sitivity for  human  life  that  has  made 
abortion  so  prevalent  in  our  Nation 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  June  1989  Archives 
of  Neurology  article  detailed  one  proc- 
ess of  extracting  tissue  from  unborn 
babies,  a  sickening  procedure  indeed, 
and  very  briefly  quoting: 

*  *  *  a  plastic  cannula  connected  to  a  60  ml 
syringe  was  inserted  into  the  uterus.  Under 
ultrasound  guidance,  the  opening  of  the 
cannula  was  directed  to  the  fetal  head.  Suc- 
tion was  applied,  and  the  fetus  was  slowly 
aspirated  and  fragmented  into  the  cannula. 

According  to  a  proponent  of  fetal  tis- 
sue research.  Prof.  Mary  Mahowald  of 
the  Center  for  Biomedical  Ethics  at  the 
Case  Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Medicine: 

The  process  is  straightforward.  Abortion  is 
induced  and  f)erformed  through  a  method  in- 
tended to  preserve  the  desired  fetal  tissue. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent  issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine  had  a  very  inter- 
esting and  I  would  say  sad  picture  of  an 
unborn  baby  and  it  says  in  the  caption. 
"The  sum  of  its  parts,"  and  with  ar- 
rows pointing  to  different  parts  of  that 
baby's  body,  the  head,  the  pancreas, 
the  liver,  and  to  the  spinal  column. 
The  text  suggests  different  usages  of 
the  baby's  parts  for  transplantation. 

It  seems  to  me.  and  it  is  very  sad. 
that  we  covet  an  unborn  baby's  body 
parts  we  glibly  describe  the  child's  or- 
gans as  "miracle  tissue,  "  and  yet  we 
will  not  allow  these  individual  babies 
to  live. 

This  legislation,  it  seems  to  me,  es- 
tablishes a  close  relationship  between 
abortion  mills,  abortionists,  and  re- 
searchers. The  collaboration  of  medical 
researchers  with  the  abortionists  lends 
credence  to  the  practice  and  further  de- 
humanizes human  life. 

H.R.  4.  Mr.  Chairman,  further  pro- 
vides for  the  dehumanization  and  vic- 
timization of  unborn  babies  by  setting 
in  stone  a  new  policy  of  federally  fund- 
ed fetal  experimentation.  Living  un- 
born children  again  are  reduced  to  the 
level  or  status  of  a  guinea  pig. 

H.R.  4  transfers  to  what  is  known  as 
ethics  boards  the  waiver  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  permit  research  and 
experiments  using  living  babies,  wheth- 
er in-utero  or  ex-utero.  where  greater 
than  minimal  risk  is  involved.  Incred- 
ible as  it  sounds,  these  boards  may 
override  the  disapproval  of  the  Sec- 
retary so  that  he  or  she  may  not  with- 
hold funding  for  ethically  objection- 
able research. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  NIH 
has  sponsored  experimentation  on  liv- 
ing children  who  were  still  in  the 
womb,  whose  mothers  intended  to 
abort  them.  Because  these  kids  were 
marked  for  death,  they  were  fair  game. 
They  were  reduced  to  guinea  pigs  and 
deliberately  exposed  to  sickness  for  ex- 
perimental purposes. 

Consequently,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4 
not  only  authorizes  the  use  of  tissue 
from  children  who  have  died  from  in- 
duced abortions,  it  also  opens  the  door 
wide  to  the  extraction  of  tissue  and  ex- 
perimentation on  living  unborn  babies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  no  vote  on 
this  legislation. 

D  1610 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Ms.  DeLauro]. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  ending,  at  long 
last,  the  gridlock  we  experienced  in  the 
last  Congress  by  passing  a  strong  NEH 
reauthorization  bill. 

H.R.  4  includes  provisions  which  offer 
the  potential  for  saving  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people's  lives:  men.  women, 
and  children.  It  contains  money  for 
AIDS,  for  childhood  vaccines,  for  re- 
search on  osteoporosis  and  numerous 
other  diseases. 


The  provisions  for  women's  health 
and  research  are  an  important  and  in- 
tegral part  of  this  bill.  For  years,  wom- 
en's health  concerns  have  been  system- 
atically ignored  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Often  overlooked  by  researchers 
and  left  out  of  clinical  trials,  women 
are  suffering  and  dying  because  not 
enough  has  been  done  to  find  cures  or 
treatments  for  the  diseases  that  afflict 
them. 

I  know,  because  I  have  experienced 
this  neglect  firsthand.  By  chance.  I  was 
diagnosed  with  ovarian  cancer,  and  by 
luck  I  survived  a  disease  that  kills 
13,000  women  in  this  country  each  year. 

This  bill  makes  important  strides  in 
redressing  past  neglect.  It  authorizes 
$225  million  for  basic  breast  cancer  re- 
search, $100  million  for  breast  cancer 
detection,  prevention,  and  treatment, 
and  $75  million  for  gynecological  can- 
cer research. 

We  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the  dis- 
ease that  affect  our  sisters,  daughters, 
and  mothers.  We  must  heighten  aware- 
ness that  the  diseases  affecting  women 
have  to  be  understood,  analyzed,  and 
treated  with  the  same  care  and  dili- 
gence with  which  we  fight  all  other  dis- 
eases. This  bill  helps  to  do  that.  It  puts 
some  balance  into  medical  research, 
and  provides  millions  of  American 
women  with  the  hope  that  their  medi- 
cal needs  may  be  met. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Coyne]. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4.  the  reauthorization 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

NIH-sponsored  research  continues  to 
make  significant  contributions  toward 
curing  and  eliminating  illnesses.  A  few 
recent  examples  of  these  contributions 
include  a  vaccine  for  hepatitis  B,  devel- 
opment of  nonsurgical  treatment  for 
gallstones,  and  identification  of  a  gene 
that  is  linked  to  an  early  stage  of  colon 
cancer.  Not  only  have  these  scientific 
breakthroughs  saved  millions  of  dol- 
lars, they  have  increased  the  quality  of 
life  for  thousands  of  individuals. 

H.R.  4  not  only  authorizes  funds  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tutes, it  also  focuses  on  biomedical  re- 
search for  women  by  requiring  that 
more  women  and  minorities  be  in- 
cluded in  clinical  trials,  and  by  in- 
creasing research  on  breast,  ovarian, 
cervical  cancers,  osteoporosis,  and  re- 
productive health.  This  issue  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  because  Magee- 
Womens  Hospital  and  Magee-Womens 
Research  Institute,  the  Nation's  fore- 
most institutions  for  the  study  of  wom- 
en's health  issues,  are  in  my  district. 

Magee-Womens  Hospital  is  one  of  the 
few  hospitals  in  the  country  that  cares 
solely  for  women.  It  is  the  largest  pri- 
vate obstetrical  hospital  in  the  coun- 
try, the  largest  provider  of  obstetrical 
care  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  hospital 
which  serves  half  of  all  indigent  preg- 
nant women  in  Allegheny  County. 


Magee  is  more  than  a  provider  of 
care.  The  Magee-Womens  Research  In- 
stitute is  the  only  facility  in  the  coun- 
try that  exclusively  studies  women's 
health  problems.  Over  the  years,  it  has 
gained  a  well-earned  reputation  as  the 
source  of  major  advances  in  the  study 
of  neonatology,  pregnancy  complica- 
tions, infertility,  and  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases.  Now,  the  institute  is 
broadening  the  scope  of  its  scientific 
research  to  include  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease, breast  and  ovarian  cancer,  and  ar- 
thritis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  researchers  are  at 
work  uncovering  the  causes  of  debili- 
tating diseases  such  as  cystic  fibrosis, 
muscular  dystrophy,  as  well  as  major 
new  developments  in  our  understand- 
ing of  the  underlying  causes  of  Lou 
Gehrig's  disease.  H.R.  4  recognizes  that 
we  need  these  sort  of  results  if  we  are 
to  have  a  significant  impact  on  dis- 
eases that  affect  women.  To  further 
this  progress  we  must  increase  the 
funding  for  NIH  for  women's  health  is- 
sues. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the 
value  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  our  society.  The  NIH  has  im- 
proved and  enriched  all  of  our  lives  in 
the  past  and  by  supporting  H.R.  4  now, 
we  can  ensure  that  it  continues  to  do 
so  in  the  future  as  well. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  is  a 
world-renowned  institution  deserving 
of  strong  bipartisan  support.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  badly 
misdirects  and  mismanages  the  NIH, 
and  I  must  rise  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  politically 
ideological  bill  rather  than  a  benign  or 
neutral  reauthorization.  I  personally 
hope  that  this  bill  gets  recommitted 
and  a  bill  could  be  brought  to  the  floor 
that  we  can  all  agree  on.  The  NIH  is  a 
great  institution  and  worthy  of  our 
support,  and  I  regret  that  this  measure 
is  not  the  vehicle  by  which  we  can 
show  that  support. 

I  regrettably  object  to  H.R.  4  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

First,  I  strongly  object  to  this  legis- 
lation because  it  undermines  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  run  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  bill  is  replete 
with  micromanagement  provisions, 
such  as  special  set-asides,  require- 
ments, and  unnecessary  advisory  com- 
mittees, all  of  which  would  disrupt  the 
NIH  scientific  program  and  dilute  and 
confuse  its  management. 

Second,  a  provision  of  this  bill,  sec- 
tion 2353  will  totally  transform  how 
AIDS  research  is  funded  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  [NIH]. 
Under  this  provision,  appropriations 
for  AIDS  research  will  not  go  directly 
to  the  various  institutes  of  the  NIH  as 
is  the  current  practice,  but  will  go  di- 


rectly to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  All 
appropriations  for  new  extramural  and 
intramural  grants,  contracts,  and  ini- 
tiatives would  be  distributed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  NIH  based  on  a  strategic 
plan  to  be  developed  by  the  Office  of 
AIDS  Research. 

Third,  this  legislation  takes  away 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  withhold 
funding  of  research  projects  based  on 
ethical  reasons.  The  legislation  re- 
places the  Secretary's  authority  with  a 
new  procedure  which  defers  that  au- 
thority to  advisory  boards.  If  a  major- 
ity of  an  ethics  advisory  board  rec- 
ommends that  on  ethical  grounds  the 
research  is  permissible,  the  Secretary 
cannot  withhold  funds  for  that  re- 
search project.  While  the  bill  includes 
a  provision  allowing  the  Secretary  to 
overrule  the  board's  decision  if  it  is 
found  to  be  arbitrary  and  capricious, 
this  standard  will  obviously  be  impos- 
sible to  meet.  This  is  purely  a  cosmetic 
change  that  will  not  have  any  practical 
effect. 

This  provision  undermines  the  Sec- 
retary's ability  to  make  critical  deci- 
sions regarding  the  ethical  implica- 
tions of  research  projects.  Because  eth- 
ical issues  are  so  intertwined  with  bio- 
medical research,  this  legislation  will 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Secretary  to 
responsibly  supervise  and  direct  the 
scientific  work  of  the  NIH.  By  creating 
ethics  advisory  boards  which  are  all- 
powerful,  the  legislation  makes  the 
Secretary  and  the  entire  executive 
branch  of  Government  irrelevant  in 
this  area. 

In  conclusion,  this  bill  misdirects 
and  micromanages  the  NIH  and  will  se- 
riously disrupt  the  valuable  programs 
of  biomedical  and  behavioral  research. 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  must  oppose 
passage  of  H.R.  4.  Let's  send  it  back  to 
committee  and  insist  on  a  bill  that  is 
worthy  of  NIH  and  its  mission. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Texas  [Ms.  E.B.  Johnson]. 

Ms.  E.B.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  voice  my  strong 
support  for  this  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  National  Institutes  for 
Health.  I  am  particularly  impressed 
with  the  actions  taken  to  rectify  many 
of  the  shortcomings  which  have  long 
put  the  health  of  women  on  the  back 
burner. 

Most  of  the  research  to  date  on  vir- 
tually every  disease  has  been  accumu- 
lated from  studies  on  male  subjects 
only.  The  results  of  clinical  studies  on 
men  hais  then  been  extrapolated  to 
women,  although  these  results  are  fre- 
quently not  interchangeable.  For  in- 
stance, coronary  disease  is  a  glaring 
example  of  the  inadequacies  of  this 
system.  Although  250,000  women  die 
every  year  from  coronary  disease,  the 
misinformation  has  persisted  that 
somehow  women  are  immune  to  it. 
This   legislation   will   ensure   that  no 


longer  will  women  be  excluded  unnec- 
essarily from  clinical  trials. 

I  also  want  to  mention  how  pleased  I 
am  that  this  legislation  will  upgrade  in 
status  the  National  Center  for  Nursing 
Research.  The  proposed  name  change 
to  the  Institute  for  Nursing  Research  is 
an  important  signal  to  the  medical 
community  that  nursing  research  has  a 
permanent  and  important  role  within 
the  mainstream  of  medical  research. 

Nursing  is  the  largest  health  profes- 
sion in  the  United  States  and  nurses 
play  a  critical  role  in  providing  for  the 
Nation's  health  care.  And  because 
nursing  care  is  very  cost  effective,  this 
role  is  certain  to  expand  once  health 
care  reforms  are  made. 

The  National  Center  for  Nursing  Re- 
search, although  established  just  7 
years  ago,  has  already  supported  im- 
pressive research  studies  that  address 
some  of  this  Nation's  most  critical 
health  problems.  For  instance,  studies 
are  underway  to  answer  how  nurses  can 
help  mothers-to-be  prevent  low 
birthweight  babies.  Other  areas  of  sig- 
nificant study  are  how  nurses  can  de- 
termine the  extent  of  a  child's  pain, 
how  nurses  can  assist  mid-life  women 
to  better  deal  with  the  typical  symp- 
toms of  menopause,  and  how  older  peo- 
ple can  live  independent  lives  as  long 
as  possible. 

Thanks  to  the  research  underway  at 
the  National  Center  for  Nursing  Re- 
search, answers  to  these  questions  will 
be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nursing  research 
strongly  emphasizes  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  the  promotion  of  health,  so 
that  problems  can  be  prevented  before 
they  happen.  These  facets  of  health 
care — education  and  prevention — need 
to  be  better  emphasized  throughout  the 
health  profession  as  a  whole.  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  changes  in  this 
regard  proposed  by  this  legislation,  and 
I  hope  each  of  my  colleagues  will  stand 
behind  these  changes. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
State  of  California  [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

D  1620 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  this  time 
and  for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this 
important  legislation  to  the  floor.  Our 
colleagues,  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Johnson],  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Ms. 
DeLauro],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coyne],  have  said 
how  important  this  legislation  is  and 
some  of  the  important  diseases  that  it 
will  help  address.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  their  remarks  and  requests 
for  the  increased  funding  in  the  reau- 
thorization of  NIH. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  today  we  will  be  considering  the 
Bliley  amendment  which  would  I  be- 
lieve add  onerous  conditions  to  the 
fetal    tissue    transplantation    research 


provisions  in  this  bill,  and  in  support  of 
the  Waxman  substitute,  which  would 
establish  reasonable  standards  and 
safeguards. 

Studies  from  across  the  world  have 
suggested  the  benefit  of  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  for  the  treatment  of 
Parkinson's  disease  and  diabetes.  This 
technique  also  has  enormous  potential 
for  the  in  utero  treatment  of  genetic 
disorders.  Unfortunately,  because  of 
the  ill-conceived  political  interference, 
very  little  of  this  research  has  been 
conducted  in  the  United  States.  The 
Clinton  administration,  by  lifting  the 
ban  on  fetal  tissue  research,  has  acted 
to  give  new  hope  to  those  who  suffer 
from  these  illnesses — and  their  fami- 
lies. 

The  Waxman  substitute  has  realistic 
guidelines  to  protect  women  who  may 
donate  fetal  tissue  and  patients  receiv- 
ing such  transplants.  Additional  pro- 
tection may  be  added  through  regula- 
tion after  careful  consultation  with 
medical  and  scientific  exi)erts.  The  Bli- 
ley amendment  attempts  to  create  un- 
necessary barriers  to  restrict  fetal  tis- 
sue research.  Let  us  put  abortion  poli- 
tics behind  us.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  hope — support  the  Waxman 
substitute  and  vote  for  H.R.  4. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Maloney]. 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  4,  which  will 
improve  and  expand  women's  health  re- 
search. 

Over  the  years  the  lack  of  funding  for 
women's  health  research  has  been  ap- 
palling, and  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  to 
correct  the  problem. 

This  bill  makes  permanent  the  Office 
for  Research  on  Women's  Health  at 
NIH,  and  it  makes  certain  that  future 
Presidents  cannot  undo  the  progress 
women  have  made  at  NEH  in  recent 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  mother  of 
two  young  daughters,  and  I  don't  want 
them  to  grow  up  as  I  did — and  as  my 
generation  did— basically  in  the  dark 
about  the  major  health  risks  women 
face. 

Like  every  woman  in  America,  my 
daughters  deserve  to  know  why  breast 
cancer  and  reproductive  cancers  are 
killing  hundreds  of  women  every  day 
and  what  they  can  do  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

For  me  and  for  every  mother  in 
America,  I  support  this  legislation  so 
that  one  day  soon  our  daughters  will 
have  the  answers  that  they  demand 
and  deserve. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  my  friend,  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi],  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect,  mentioned  my  name,  I  would 
only  point  out  that  the  terms  of  my 
amendment  only  restate  what  the  bi- 
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partisan  advisory  commission  itself 
recommended  last  year  when  they  rec- 
ommended that  fetal  tissue  research  go 
forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  perhaps  in  a  unique  po- 
sition relative  to  this  bill  here  in  the 
Congress.  I  have  a  doctorate  degree  in 
biological  science.  I  have  taught  4 
years  in  medical  school,  3  years  in 
postgraduate  medicine.  I  had  a  rich  ca- 
reer in  basic  research,  with  over  100  pa- 
pers in  the  open  scientific  literature.  I 
then  went  into  the  applied  research 
area  in  biomedical  engineering  and 
have  20  patents  in  that  area.  I  was  very 
privileged  to  work  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  3  years,  and  then 
for  a  number  of  years  after  that  I 
worked  with  grants  and  contracts  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I  am 
very,  very  supportive  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  here  is  not 
whether  NIH  is  a  prestigious  institu- 
tion worthy  of  support.  Of  course  it  is. 
Let  me  rise  in  opposition  to  this  par- 
ticular bill  though  for  two  very  specific 
reasons  that  I  think  only  one  who  has 
worked  in  this  area  could  understand, 
only  a  scientist. 

There  are  two  fatal  flaws  in  this  bill. 
One,  there  is  far,  far  too  much  bureauc- 
racy in  the  bill.  There  is  far  too  much 
attempt  to  control.  I  know  that  these 
motives  are  well-intentioned,  but  this 
will  work  to  the  detriment  of  NIH  and 
to  the  detriment  of  science. 

There  is  another  fatal  flaw,  and  that 
is  there  is  the  notion  that  one  can  have 
directed  basic  research.  Those  two 
terms  are  mutually  exclusive.  If  it  is 
directed,  it  is  not  basic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  plead  with 
Members  to  vote  against  this  bill  and 
ask  the  committee  to  send  back  a  bill 
that  does  not  have  the  onerous  minute 
control  and  regulation  of  this  bill  and 
that  does  not  have  the  portions  of  this 
bill  that  will  try  to  direct  basic  re- 
search. 

One  never,  never  knows  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  when  there  will  be  an 
enormous  benefit  to  society  as  a  result 
of  basic  research.  Please  do  not  place 
these  impediments  in  the  way  of  these 
good  people  at  NIH  and  the  scientists 
across  the  country.  Please  vote  against 
this  bill  and  ask  the  committee  to 
bring  back  a  good  bill  that  we  can  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  yield  I  minute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia [Ms.  Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  subcommittee  Chairman 
Waxman  and  Chairman  Dingell  for 
their  persistence  and  diligence  on  H.R. 
4,  the  NIH  Revitalization  Act,  until  we 
have  finally  belatedly  and  gotten  to 
this  day. 


What  do  all  of  these  diseases  have  in 
common.  Alzheimer's,  osteoporosis, 
and  breast  cancer?  Nothing.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, except  that  other  issues,  issues 
that  should  never  stand  in  the  way  of 
research  on  human  diseases  have  got- 
ten in  the  way. 

Finally  we  are  through  the  con- 
troversies on  fetal  tissue,  abortion,  sex 
surveys  and  the  rest.  We  are  through 
the  great  controversial  diseases,  the 
diseases  that  have  no  power  group. 
H.R.  4  assembles  funding  for  research 
on  the  most  neglected  and  most  urgent 
health  conditions  and  for  many  of 
America's  most  neglected  people. 

The  Office  of  AIDS  Research.  More 
than  240,000  cases  so  far,  at  least  150,000 
deaths.  The  Office  of  Research  on  Wom- 
en's Health  will  focus  the  country  and 
get  us  past  the  great  neglect  of  wom- 
en's diseases.  The  Office  of  Research  on 
Minority  Health  to  point  us  where 
health  conditions  are  worse,  and  to 
help  erase  the  awful  disparities  in 
health  that  are  tied  to  color  and  to 
class. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  we  have  finally  reached 
this  day  after  so  much  controversy. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4.  I  am  very  pleased  that  at  long 
last  we  will  pass  into  law.  and  I  believe 
the  President  will  sign,  a  bill  that  will 
make  certain  that  women  and  minori- 
ties participate  in  all  clinical  trials 
and  that  more  money  will  go  to  inves- 
tigate diseases  that  are  common  to 
women  and  that  in  fact  kill  women  in 
as  large  volumes  each  year  as  Ameri- 
cans died  in  Vietnam  over  the  whole 
course  of  that  war.  So  I  am  proud  to 
support  this  bill  and  pleased  as  well 
that  it  puts  into  law  not  only  the  right 
to  proceed  with  fetal  tissue  research, 
but  the  ethical  safeguards  that  were 
adopted  by  the  commission  appointed 
by  President  Reagan  in  1988  to  assure 
the  ethical  governance  of  that  re- 
search. It  is  not  just  fetal  tissue  re- 
search that  is  going  to  have  to  be  gov- 
erned thoughtfully  and  with  careful  ex- 
amination, but  research  in  many  areas 
now  is  touching  on  very  difficult  ethi- 
cal matters  and  requires  passage  of  the 
governance  provisions  in  this  bill. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  that  this  bill 
specifically  establishes  centers  for  con- 
traceptive research.  The  difficult  issue 
of  abortion  has  divided  our  society  too 
long.  The  real  answer  to  safe,  effective, 
affordable,  and  available  means  of  pre- 
venting conception.  This  research  will 
make  that  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man and  all  those  whose  work  has 
brought  this  bill  before  us  for  their  fine 
work  on  this  matter  and  support  it 
with  enthusiasm. 


Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  [Mrs.  LLOYD]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1993  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  very  critical  bill. 

We  have  before  us  today  legislation 
reauthorizing  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  which  contains  critical  provi- 
sions concerning  women's  health  re- 
search. This  bill  contains  provisions  to 
expand  research  on  breast  cancer  and 
other  cancers.  The  incidence  of  breast 
cancer  is  increasing  and  will  claim  the 
lives  of  46,000  women  this  year.  If  we 
are  to  move  closer  to  understanding, 
treating,  and  ultimately  curing  breast 
cancer  and  other  cancers  that  cause  so 
much  human  suffering  and  loss  of  life, 
we  must  pass  this  bill.  At  the  very 
least,  this  legislation  would  begin  to 
correct  many  years  of  neglect. 

I  think  it  important  to  note  this  bill 
lifts  the  ban  on  fetal  tissue  research 
imposed  under  our  past  President  by 
establishing  a  separate  authority  to 
allow  NIH  to  unlock  the  mystery  of  de- 
bilitating diseases  like  Parkinson's  and 
Alzheimer's  with  the  inclusion  of  im- 
portant safeguards  against  potential 
abuse  of  fetal  tissue  transplantation. 

This  bill  is  truly  a  human  life  bill 
that  deserves  your  support. 
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Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DORNAN]. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
are  just  five  good  reasons  to  vote 
against  H.R.  4. 

First,  cost:  CBO  estimates  that  en- 
actment of  H.R.  4  will  result  in  outlays 
of  $3.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994;  $6.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1995;  $7.2  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1996;  $4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1997;  and  $799  million  in  fiscal  year 
1998.  The  authorization  levels  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute; the  National  Institute  on  Aging; 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine;  and 
the  National  Research  Service  Awards 
exceed  the  levels  provided  for  in  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House  last  year. 

Second,  in  addition  to  H.R.  4  allow- 
ing human  fetal  tissue  transplantation 
to  be  performed  using  tissue  from  in- 
tentionally aborted  children.  H.R.  4 
also  nullifies  a  regulation  requiring 
that  in  vitro  fertilization  experiments 
must  first  be  reviewed  by  an  ethical  ad- 
visory board,  which  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  currently  has  the  authority  to  es- 
tablish, before  they  can  be  federally 
funded. 

Please  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no 
human  in  vitro  research  has  ever  been 
done  with  Federal  funds  because  under 
the  Carter,  Reagan,  and  Bush  adminis- 
trations, the  Secretaries  of  HHS  were 
not  inclined  to  fund  experimentation 
with  living  human  beings  during  the 


early  stages  of  development.  But  they 
always  had  the  authority  to  do  so  pro- 
vided that  the  proposed  research 
projects  were  reviewed  and  approved  by 
an  ethical  advisory  board. 

Third,  the  ethical  advisory  boards 
section  under  this  bill  is  at  least  argu- 
ably unconstitutional,  insofar  as  it 
gives  a  board  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  authority  over  the  Sec- 
retary's—and even  the  President's— de- 
cisions regarding  funding  of  biomedical 
research.  If  the  Secretary  wants  to  de- 
cline funding  a  research  project  be- 
cause of  serious  ethical  considerations, 
but  a  majority  of  the  ethics  board  con- 
vened does  not  "recommend  that  the 
Secretary  withhold  funds."  he  or  she 
must  fund  it.  This  provision  does  not 
simply  deal  with  policy  decision,  but 
with  the  parameters  of  legislative  pow- 
ers and  authority. 

Fourth,  H.R.  4  effectively  transfers 
to  ethics  advisory  boards  the  waiver 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  permit 
research  and  experiments  using  living 
fetuses,  in  utero  and  ex  utero,  where 
greater  than  minimal  risk  is  involved. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  an  ethics  ad- 
visory board  moves  from  accepting  the 
harvesting  of  tissue  from  a  baby  who 
has  been  aborted  to  a  baby  who  is 
going  to  be  aborted? 

And  most  horrible  fifth,  H.R.  4  opens 
the  door  to  the  possible  extraction  of 
tissue  from  living  fetuses.  Moreover, 
with  regard  to  the  possible  transplan- 
tation of  tissue  from  living  fetuses  in 
Federal  research  projects,  none  of  the 
safeguards  concerning  the  woman's  de- 
cision, directed  donation,  reimburse- 
ment of  the  abortionist,  the  timing  and 
method  of  abortion,  et  cetera  would 
apply. 

Please,  my  colleagues,  vote  "no." 
This  path  that  liberal  philosophy  takes 
us  down  will  surely  destroy  our  Nation. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  issue  before  us  on  fetal 
tissue  transplantation  research  is  not 
an  abortion  question.  Abortion  is  legal 
in  this  country.  There  are  people  who 
have  decided  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances that  they  want  to  termi- 
nate a  pregnancy. 

The  issue  is,  after  that  pregnancy  has 
been  terminated,  what  will  we  do  with 
that  tissue  of  the  fetus.  It  is  dead.  Just 
as  a  person  who  has  died  in  an  accident 
is  dead.  But  we  permit  the  organ  of  a 
person  who  has  died  in  an  accident  to 
be  used  to  give  the  gift  of  life  to  some- 
one who  otherwise  will  die.  And  in  this 
case,  we  are  asking  that  rather  than 
take  the  fetal  tissue  that  has  resulted 
from  the  termination  of  a  pregnancy 
and  simply  bury  it  or  throw  it  in  the 
trash,  that  we  allow  the  use  of  that  tis- 
sue for  experimentation  that  may  lead 
to  cures  for  such  terrible  diseases  as 
Parkinson's,  diabetes,  and  Alzheimer's. 

I  hope  Members  will  not  be  confused. 
This  is  not  an  abortion  debate.  It  is  a 


debate  about  the  use  of  tissue  after  an 
abortion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  Members  controlling  time  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bli- 
LEY]  has  6  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Wax- 
man]  has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  and  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nevada  [Mrs.  VucANO- 
VICH]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  year  of  change,  according  to 
the  public  and  according  to  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  But  the 
bill  before  us,  the  reauthorization  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  has 
not  changed— it  is  still  bad  public  pol- 
icy. 

This  bill  is  singing  the  same  old  tune 
of  last  year— fetal  tissue  research,  oth- 
erwise known  as  the  death  watch  for 
many  unborn  children.  It  is  a  shame 
that  the  majority  included  this  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  it  is  truly  poison.  I 
have  always  been  supportive  of  NIH 
and  have  great  respect  for  the  efforts  of 
each  institute,  especially  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  As  a  breast  cancer 
survivor  myself,  I  know  the  importance 
of  research  and  prevention  funding  for 
all  diseases.  While  I  do  not  approve  of 
many  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill,  I  do 
support  the  authorization  of  $400  mil- 
lion for  breast  and  gynecological  can- 
cer and  $72  million  for  efforts  to  expand 
and  intensify  research  on  prostate  can- 
cer. As  most  people  know,  both  of  these 
issues  are  extremely  important  to  me. 
Furthermore,  I  am  pleased  that  Con- 
gress is  finally  willing  to  take  that 
extra  step  by  including  women  and  mi- 
norities in  health  research.  Participa- 
tion of  women  and  minorities  in  medi- 
cal research  can  only  further  our  com- 
mitment to  find  a  cure  for  devastating 
diseases. 

Unfortunately,  these  good  programs 
are  being  overshadowed  by  a  poisonous 
fetal  tissue  transplant  program.  In- 
stead of  using  a  compromise,  like 
former  President  Bush  initiated  last 
year  with  the  creation  of  a  fetal  tissue 
bank,  the  authors  of  this  legislation 
have  decided  that  Congress  is  no  place 
for  compromise  and  have  sought  to 
eliminate  the  bank.  Furthermore,  the 
bill  codifies  an  Executive  order  signed 
by  the  new  President,  which  will  likely 
create  a  demand  for  aborted  babies.  I 
believe  this  is  wrong  and  so  do  many 
women  and  men  throughout  the  United 
States.  Let  me  share  with  you  a  letter 
I  received  from  a  woman  in  Las  Vegas 
in  my  State  of  Nevada.  It  reads: 

We  need  to  do  all  we  can  to  make  abortions 
less  advantageous,  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  not  encourage  the  use  of  aborted 
babies  *  *  *  I  am  51  years  old  and  could  pos- 
sibly benefit  from  the  finding  of  studies  of 


Alzheimer's  et  cetera.  However.  I  would  not 
want  my  life  spared,  or  even  discomforts 
eased,  if  it  took  the  life  of  an  Infant.  1  would 
rather  be  disabled  or  dead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  woman 
sums  it  up.  She  would  not  accept  this 
language  in  the  bill,  and  I  will  not  ac- 
cept the  poisonous  language  in  the  bill. 
The  sad  thing  about  poison,  no  matter 
how  great  it  may  taste,  it  still  is  dead- 
ly. So,  too,  is  H.R.  4. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  recommit  this  bill  to  committee  and 
demand  change,  change  which  includes 
the  deletion  of  these  provisions.  It  is 
good  public  policy  to  do  this,  and  cre- 
ating good  public  policy  is  why  we  have 
been  elected.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  H.R.  4  and  wait  for  legisla- 
tion which  will  benefit  all  generations, 
living  and  future. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  Roybal-Allard]. 

Ms.  ROYBAL-ALLARD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization  Act. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  will  require 
all  NIH  grantees  to  include  a  represent- 
ative sampling  of  women  and  minori- 
ties in  their  clinical  research. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  research 
funding  to  go  toward  diseases  that  dis- 
proportionately affect  women  and  mi- 
norities. Latinos  and  other  minorities, 
for  example,  suffer  from  unusually  high 
rates  of  diabetes,  cancer,  heart  disease, 
tuberculosis,  and  AIDS.  Families  who 
have  lost  loved  ones  to  these. illnesses 
know  better  than  anyone  that  funding 
for  women  and  minority-related  dis- 
eases must  be  maintained. 

By  codifying  the  Offices  of  Women's 
Health  Research  and  the  Office  of  Mi- 
nority Health  Research,  we  can  help  to 
guarantee  that  all  minorities  will  be 
represented  in  health  research. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  4. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant],  who  is  a  very  distin- 
guished member  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  and  commend 
Chairmen  Waxman  and  Dingell  for 
their  diligence  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  today. 

I  particularly  appreciate  language  af- 
fecting the  National  Cancer  Institute's 
Cancer  Control  Program,  which  I  re- 
quested at  the  encouragement  of  the 
Susan  G.  Komen  Foundation  and  Mary 
Kay  Cosmetics  of  Texas.  Both  organi- 
zations have  worked  tirelessly  to  eradi- 
cate breast  cancer  as  a  life-threatening 
disease  by  advancing  research,  edu- 
cation, screening  and  treatment. 

The  language  would  encourage — not 
mandate — that  funding  in  the  National 
Cancer  Institute's  Cancer  Control  Pro- 
gram include:  Community-based  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  women  who 
are  members  of  medically  underserved 
populations,  low-income  populations, 
or  minority  groups. 
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This  provision  is  consistent  with  one 
of  my  main  concerns  in  the  current  de- 
bate over  health  care  reform:  Providing 
proper  health  infrastructure  to  ade- 
quately address  the  access  needs  of  cur- 
rently underserved  populations. 

The  NCI  Cancer  Control  Program 
supports  projects  for  the  detection,  di- 
agnosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of 
cancer  and  for  rehabilitation  and  coun- 
seling respecting  cancer.  H.R.  4,  as  in- 
troduced, makes  specific  the  use  of  this 
authority  to  support  breast  cancer,  the 
second  leading  killer  of  women  in  the 
United  States  today. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute's  1994 
bypass  budget  places  high  priority  on 
the  accessibility  and  delivery  of  state- 
of-the-art  health  care  to  women  who, 
for  reasons  of  age.  race,  culture,  edu- 
cation, or  most  importantly  poverty 
and  lack  of  resources,  are  medically 
underserved. 

The  language  I  have  proposed  merely 
legislates  that  which  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  has  already  stated  is  one 
of  its  primary  goals.  NCI  has  confirmed 
this  and  favors  the  language. 

A  good  example  of  such  a  program  is 
the  Dallas  YWCA  breast  cancer  edu- 
cation and  screening  project  initiated 
in  September  1990.  The  project's  goals 
are  to:  Provide  breast  cancer  education 
promoting  early  detection,  and  offer 
breast  cancer  screening— mammog- 
raphy—opportunities  to  economically 
disadvantaged  women. 

Community-based  programs  for 
breast  cancer  control,  such  as  this,  are 
necessary  to  address  the  disparity  in 
breast  cancer  survival  rates  between 
white  and  minority  women.  The  5-year 
survival  rates  between  black  and  His- 
panic women  in  the  United  States  is  64 
and  71  percent,  respectively,  compared 
to  78  percent  for  white  women.  This 
difference  reflects — at  least  in  part^ 
limited  access  to  preventive  health 
care  experienced  by  women  with  low 
incomes. 

The  language  included  in  this  amend- 
ment will  encourage  programs  like  the 
Dallas  YWCA's.  and  enable  more 
women  in  medically  underserved.  low- 
income  and  minority  populations  to 
take  control  of  their  own  lives. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  the  great 
State  of  California,  Chairman  Waxman,  for  his 
work  in  crafting  this  important  legislation.  I 
urge  by  colleagues  on  tx)th  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

H.R.  4  makes  huge  strides  toward  equity  in 
women's  health  research.  It  includes  women 
and  minonties  in  clinical  research  trials,  so 
that  we  can  be  sure  that  results  from  the  trials 
are  applicable  to  both  sexes.  It  also  perma- 
nently establishes  the  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Health  at  NIH,  which  will  promote 
the  inclusion  of  women  as  senior  scientists 
and  doctors  as  well  as  advise  NIH  on 
groundbreaking  areas  of  women's  health. 

I  would  also  highlight  the  increased  funding 
for  research  on  breast  and  ovarian  cancer, 
osteoporosis,    and    infertility.    This   funding    is 


crucial  to  provide  a  cure  for  the  many  millions 
of  women  suffering  from  these  illnesses. 

This  legislation  has  literally  been  years  in 
the  making.  It  is  a  carefully  crafted,  well- 
thought-out  bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  yes  on  final  passage. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization 
Amendments  Act  of  1993.  The  passage  of  this 
legislation  today,  and  its  subsequent  signing 
into  law.  will  represent  the  most  significant  and 
comprehensive  step  toward  real  progress  on 
women's  health  ever  made  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  IS  so  because  the  NIH  reauthonzation 
bill  contains  seven  provisions  of  the  Women's 
Health  Equity  Act,  an  omnibus  piece  of  legisla- 
tion addressing  women's  health,  first  intro- 
duced by  the  congressional  caucus  for  wom- 
en's issues  back  in  the  101st  Congress.  At 
that  time,  the  caucus  exposed  NIH's  egregious 
dearth  of  research  on  women's  health  issues 
and  systematic  exclusion  of  women  in  major 
clinical  trials. 

Many  of  my  bills  from  the  Women's  Health 
Equity  Act  were  incorporated  into  the  NIH  re- 
authorization including  the  permanent  author- 
ization of  an  Office  of  Research  of  Women's 
Health,  and  increased  funding  for  research  on 
osteoporosis,  contraceptive,  and  infertility. 

In  the  last  2  years,  NIH  has  markedly  en- 
hanced Its  commitment  to  women's  health  is- 
sues by  establishing  an  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Health  and  enforcing  an  internal  pol- 
icy on  the  inclusion  of  women  m  clinical  tnals. 

And,  I  am  certainly  encouraged  by  and  sup- 
portive of  these  developments.  However,  it  is 
Congress'  responsibility  to  make  a  permanent 
commitment  to  the  women  of  this  country  by 
ensuhng  fairness  in  our  Nation's  premier 
health  research  system.  With  our  support  of 
the  NIH  reauthorization  bill  today,  each  of  us 
will  be  expressing  our  commitment  to  Amer- 
ican women  and  their  different  health  needs. 

Members  of  the  House,  this  is  a  historic  of>- 
portunity  to  correct  past  discnminatory  policies 
and  practices  regarding  women's  health  re- 
search at  NIH.  With  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization 
Amendments  Act,  together  we  can  forge  a 
new  and  just  path  in  our  national  health  re- 
search system. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  reauthorization.  Among  many  important 
features,  this  excellent  bill  makes  a 
groundbreaking  Federal  commitment  to  wom- 
en's health  research. 

For  several  years  now.  some  of  us  have 
been  working  to  Increase  funding  for  long-ne- 
glected women's  health  concerns,  including 
breast  and  ovanan  carrcer.  We  have  made 
progress,  but  when  nearly  65,000  women 
each  year  die  from  those  two  types  of  cancer 
alone,  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

This  excellent  bill  goes  a  long  way  in  that  di- 
rection. H.R.  4  includes  not  only  new  authority 
for  research  on  breast,  ovarian,  and  other  re- 
productive cancers,  but  also  for  osteoperosis, 
infertility,  and  contraception. 

I  am  also  enormously  pleased  that  this  bill 
requires  the  inclusion  of  women  and  minorities 
in  clinical  trials.  For  far  too  long,  medical 
science  hasn't  had  the  data  to  know  whether 


heart  disease  and  other  conditions  affect  men 
and  women  differently,  requiring  different  treat- 
ment. This  legislation  will  help  put  an  end  to 
this  sad  gap  in  our  medical  knowledge. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee with  junsdiction  over  NIH,  I  am  very 
much  looking  forward  to  following  through  on 
these  excellent  initiatives.  Finally,  I  would  like 
to  commend  Chairman  Waxman  and  his  fine 
staff  for  the  vision  and  determination  it  has 
taken  to  produce  H.R.  4.  Their  years  of  work 
are  greatly  appreciated  and  are,  I  believe,  an 
important  investment  in  the  future  health  of 
this  Nation's  women. 

Mrs.  LLOYD,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Re- 
authorization Act  of  1993  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this  very  criti- 
cal bill. 

We  have  before  us  today  legislation  reau- 
thorizing the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
which  contains  critical  provisions  concerning 
women's  health  research.  This  bill  contains 
provisions  to  expand  research  on  breast  can- 
cer and  other  reproductive  cancers.  The  inci- 
dence of  breast  cancer  is  increasing  and  will 
claim  the  lives  of  46,000  women  this  year  and 
we  still  know  very  little  about  its  cause  or  cure. 
If  we  are  to  move  closer  to  understanding, 
treating,  and  ultimately  curing  breast  cancer 
and  other  cancers  that  cause  so  much  human 
suffering  and  loss  of  life,  we  must  pass  this 
bill.  At  the  very  least,  this  legislation  would 
begin  to  correct  many  years  of  neglect. 

In  June  1991,  I  joined  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  congressional  caucus  for  women's  is- 
sues to  challenge  our  medical  research  com- 
munity to  find  the  causes  and  cure  for  breast 
cancer  research  by  the  year  2000.  Dr  Sam 
Broder,  director  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, accepted  our  challenge  provided  the  in- 
stitute be  given  the  resources  to  succeed. 
H.R.  4  contains  the  fuel  needed  to  keep  those 
NCI  research  fires  burning  in  order  to  rid 
breast  cancer  from  the  lives  of  women  through 
an  increased  emphasis  on  basic  and  clinical 
research,  through  the  development  of  innova- 
tive programs  to  attract  talented  scientists,  and 
through  improved  education  and  outreach  ef- 
forts. 

This  bill  includes  language  to  overturn  the 
ban  on  fetal  tissue  research  imposed  under 
our  past  President  by  establishing  a  separate 
authonty  to  allow  NIH  to  unlock  the  mystery  of 
debilitating  diseases  with  the  inclusion  of  im- 
portant legal  safeguards  against  potential 
abuse  of  the  use  of  fetal  tissue.  We  read 
about  important  medical  breakthroughs  that 
give  hope  to  afflicted  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies. These  advances  do  not  occur  overnight. 
They  are  the  result  of  years  of  adding  to  our 
existing  building  blocks  of  knowledge.  The  use 
of  this  tissue  is  considered  critical  by  our  med- 
ical research  community  for  research  to  treat 
incurable  debilitating  diseases. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  bill  incorporates 
language  which  I  introduced  with  my  col- 
leagues. Representative  Wyden,  former  Rep- 
resentative Downey,  and  Senators  Adams  and 
Bingaman  which  will  provide  studies  on  mal- 
nutrition in  the  elderly.  Not  only  does  malnutri- 
tion affect  the  health  and  quality  of  life  of  older 
Americans,  it  also  is  a  cause  of  often  prevent- 
able institutionalization.  One  study  will  address 
cost-effectiveness    and    efficacy    of    nutrition 


screening  among  our  older  population.  A  sec- 
ond study  will  take  a  look  at  the  causes  of 
malnutrition  among  the  institutionalized  elderly 
as  well  as  individuals  living  independently 
within  the  community. 

I  feel  strongly  that  strengthening  our  Na- 
tion's research  commitment  is  fundamental  to 
health  care  reform  in  this  country.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  would  be  good  news  for 
Third  District  Tennesseans  who  suffer  with 
such  diseases.  This  bill  is  truly  a  human  lite 
bill  that  deserves  your  support. 

Ms.  VELAZQUEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  reauthorization  bill.  This  bill 
will  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  future 
health  status  on  this  Nation.  In  particular,  the 
measure  represents  a  giant  step  fonward  for 
women's  health  research. 

The  NIH  bill  would  provide  $6.6  billion  for 
NIH-related  activities,  including  over  $500  mil- 
lion in  special  cancer  initiatives.  The  bill  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  earty  detection  in 
breast  cancer,  and  therefore  sets  aside  $225 
million  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  $100  million 
tor  breast  cancer  detection  and  prevention. 

On  January  22,  President  Clinton  issued  a 
memorandum  directing  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Department  to  lift  the  ban  on  fetal  tis- 
sue research.  The  NIH  bill  follows  this  impor- 
tant action  and  provides  strong  safeguards  to 
ensure  that  fetal  tissue  is  ethically  obtained, 
and  allows  the  advancement  of  research  to 
help  alleviate  the  pain  suffered  by  those  af- 
flicted by  Pari<inson's  disease,  spinal  cord  inju- 
ries, and  Alzheimer's  disease. 

For  many  years  clinical  trials  have  beer 
conducted  in  this  country  using  solely  white 
males  as  the  subjects.  The  NIH  bill  reverses 
this  long-standing  bias  by  including  women 
and  minorities  in  clinical  trials,  where  appro- 
priate. I  shudder  to  think  of  the  number  of 
women  and  minorities  whose  ailments  went 
untreated  simply  because  their  symptoms  did 
not  mirror  those  of  white  males.  I  am  proud  to 
see  that  our  communities  will  finally  be  ac- 
knowledged as  having  distinct  health  needs. 

This  bill  also  provides  $100  million  tor  the 
emergency  AIDS  research  fund.  Trends  in 
AIDS  diagnosis  and  HIV  infection  show  that 
the  virus  will  continue  to  disproportionately  im- 
pact communities  of  color,  particulariy  the  Afri- 
can-American and  Hispanic  communities.  In 
1991  the  total  number  of  reported  AIDS  cases 
rose  5  percent  over  the  previous  year,  but  in- 
creased by  1 1 .5  percent  in  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity and  10.5  percent  in  the  African-Amer- 
ican community.  Sadly,  these  figures  don't  tell 
the  whole  story — there  are  countless  numbers 
of  our  people  who  do  not  know  that  they  are 
infected  and  others  who  refuse  treatment  for  a 
host  of  reasons.  Within  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity, there  are  HIV-positive  individuals  who 
accept  this  infection  as  their  fate,  their  destiny, 
and  subsequently  will  not  seek  treatment. 
These  are  the  people  who  we  must  reach, 
must  count,  must  educate,  and  must  treat. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  health  of  our  country. 
We  must  move  into  the  21st  century  with  ag- 
gressive research  that  will  help  save  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  NIH  reauthorization  bill. 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  4,  the  National  Institutes  of 


Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993.  Once  again, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  voting 
for  a  delayed  but  important  legislation  which 
has  survived  many  hurdles,  including  a  Presi- 
dential veto,  in  order  to  finally  be  headed  for 
enactment  today.  The  legislation  contains  im- 
portant provisions  relating  to  women's  health, 
reauthorizes  institutes  within  the  NIH — the 
major  institution  for  federally  funded  bio- 
medical research — and  directs  the  Office  of 
AIDS  Research  to  develop  and  implement  a 
coordinated  research  plan.  H.R.  4  has  been 
held  up  in  the  past  over  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding fetal  tissue  transplantation  research. 
This  important  research  holds  great  promise 
for  finding  treatments  for  Parkinson's  disease, 
dialjetes,  and  Alzheimer's  disease  and  this 
legislation  would  allow  research  to  take  place 
while  implementing  important  safeguards  to 
prevent  abuse. 

What  has  been  lost  in  the  significant  con- 
troversy over  fetal  tissue  transplantation  re- 
search IS  the  meaning  of  this  legislation  for 
women's  health.  Medical  research  on  diseases 
specific  to  women  and  the  special  impact  of 
conditions  such  as  heart  disease  which  affect 
women  have  been  disregarded  during  dec- 
ades of  research  effort.  This  neglect  has  re- 
sulted in  a  lack  of  knowledge  aboui  women's 
health  and  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Congress 
takes  significant  steps  through  this  legislation, 
increasing  the  equity  of  such  medical  research 
and  improving  the  information  available  on 
women's  health.  Women  in  our  Nation,  of 
course,  comprise  more  than  half  of  the  popu- 
lation and  participate  fully  in  all  responsibilities 
of  our  society  yet  women  are  not  receiving  the 
full  benefit  of  nationally  tax  funded  medical  re- 
search. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  Revitaliza- 
tion Act  includes  significant  measures  relating 
to  women's  health  research.  This  legislation 
would  permanently  establish  the  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health  at  NIH,  which  was 
created  in  1990  after  considerable  congres- 
sional pressure.  The  Office  for  Research  on 
Women's  Health  at  NIH  will  focus  on  oversight 
and  coordination  of  efforts  at  NIH  to  improve 
women's  health  research,  shielded  from  the 
arbitrary  action  of  any  administration.  H.R.  4 
would  also  require  that  women  and  minorities 
be  included  as  research  subjects  in  NIH-spon- 
sored  clinical  trials. 

The  bill  provides  for  expanded  research  and 
new  authorities  for  research  on  breast,  ovarian 
and  other  reproductive  cancers,  osteoporosis, 
and  contraception  and  infertility.  It  is  vital  that 
we  increase  the  attention  and  the  resources 
directed  toward  research  in  these  areas.  At  a 
hearing  held  last  year,  by  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Long-Term  Care,  members  learned  that 
overall  breast  cancer  incidence  rates  have  in- 
creased 3  percent  a  year  since  1980.  Women 
who  die  of  breast  cancer  are  losing  an  aver- 
age of  20  years  of  life.  This  legislation  will 
help  us  to  research,  understand  and  reverse 
this  tragic  trend. 

This  bill  fits  well  with  our  current  goal  of 
health  care  reform,  of  access  to  care  and  cost 
containment.  H.R.  4  will  broaden  the  informa- 
tion available  to  us  on  the  health  care  needs 
of  more  than  half  of  the  population  and  will 
greatly  increase  the  likelihood  of  prevention, 
earty  detection,  and  successful  treatment  of 
many  diseases  affecting  women. 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization 
Act  of  1993.  And  I  call  on  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  the  rule  and  reject  measures 
to  delay  this  bill  further  with  extraneous  issues 
that  are  not  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Many  of  us,  particularly  the  women  in  Con- 
gress have  worthed  very  hard  over  the  last  2 
years  to  pass  this  legislation.  I^st  year  we 
were  blocked  by  an  unsupportive  administra- 
tion; and  now  with  President  Clinton  on  our 
side  it  is  essential  that  we  move  quk*ly  to 
pass  this  legislation.  The  lives  of  many 
women,  men,  and  children  across  this  Nation 
depend  upon  the  aggressive,  proactive  re- 
search policies  established  in  this  act. 

H.R.  4  includes  the  most  comprehensive  ini- 
tiative to  address  the  century-long  history  of 
inequities  and  discrimination  against  women  in 
the  area  of  biomedical  research.  This  includes: 
The  permanent  establishment  of  the  Offrce 
of  Women's  Health  Research; 

More  research  dollars  for  ailments  that  af- 
fect women,  such  as  breast  and  ovarian  can- 
cers, osteoporosis,  and  difficulties  involving 
contraception  and  fertility; 

Policies  to  encourage  the  inclusion  of 
women  and  minorities  in  clinical  trials  and  re- 
search; 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Institute 
for  Nursing  Research,  which  acknowledges 
the  importance  of  nurses  and  their  role  as 
health  care  providers;  and 

The  establishment  of  State  cancer  registries 
which  will  help  tract  the  genetic  link  of  some 
cancers,  such  as  ovarian  and  breast  cancer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very  special  interest 
in  this  bill.  Since  I  returned  to  the  Congress  in 
1990,  one  of  my  priorities  has  been  to  in- 
crease Federal  funding  of  research  on  ovarian 
cancer.  Ovarian  cancer  is  perhaps  the  most 
glaring  example  of  the  past  neglect  and  dis- 
regard for  women's  health  needs. 

As  ovarian  cancer  continues  to  threaten 
over  21,000  women  each  year,  there  is  still  no 
early  detection  test  to  diagnose  this  disease  in 
its  earty  stages.  The  result  is  that  two-thirds  of 
the  women  with  this  terrible  disease  will  die. 

In  the  102d  and  the  103d  Congress  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  increase  Federal  dollars 
for  ovarian  cancer  research,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  bill  the  Mr.  Waxman  and  his  commit- 
tee has  produced  is  in  line  with  my  legisJation 
and  will  provide  for  $75  million  for  research  on 
ovarian  and  other  reproductive  cancers.  When 
this  bill  becomes  law,  and  I  am  confident  that 
it  will,  I  urge  the  National  Cancer  Institute  to 
use  this  increased  authorization  of  funds  to  di- 
rect more  resources  to  ovarian  cancer  re- 
search, specifically  to  finding  an  earty  detec- 
tion test. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  political  battles  over 
small  portions  of  this  legislation  prevented  this 
bill  from  becoming  law.  We  cannot  allow  this 
to  happen  again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  rule  and  support  final  passage  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization  Act 
of  1993. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  4,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitalization  Amendments  of  1993. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  quality  of  our  Nation's  future 
health  care  and  to  the  quality  of  health  care 
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currently  available.  NIH  is  one  of  the  foremost 
biomedical  and  behavioral  science  research 
centers  in  the  world.  Each  year,  important  ad- 
vances in  medical  science  result  from  NIH- 
sponsored  research.  These  breakthroughs  will 
greatly  reduce  the  enormous  burden  of  human 
suffering  and  economic  loss  inflicted  by  ill- 
ness. 

This  bill  reauthorizes  important  NIH  pro- 
grams such  as  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
the  National  Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute, 
and  the  National  Research  Service  Awards 
Program:  addresses  a  wide  variety  of  health 
research  issues;  and  issues  new  mandates  (or 
research  that  has  not  received  sufficient  atten- 
tion in  the  past.  For  example,  the  bill: 

First,  mandates  that  the  health  problems  of 
women  and  minorities  be  prop)erly  considered; 

Second,  increases  the  funding  authonzed 
lor  research  on  breast  and  ovahan  cancer; 

Third,  provides  new  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Institute  on  Aging; 

Fourth,  brings  a  heightened  priority  to  our 
national  AIDS  research  program;  and 

Fifth,  provides  for  human  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plantation research. 

The  bill  also  responds  to  an  issue  of  deep 
concern  to  me — that  of  research  misconduct. 
To  ensure  that  NIH  has  mechanisms  in  place 
to  adequately  guard  against  such  misconduct, 
this  legislation  establishes  an  Office  of  Re- 
search Integrity  to  investigate  allegations  of  re- 
search misconduct.  Further,  if  contains  provi- 
sions to  protect  whistleblowers  who  report 
cases  of  alleged  misconduct. 

Last  year  the  House  passed  this  important 
bill.  However,  President  Bush,  in  his  infinite 
vwsdom.  chose  to  veto  this  bill  and  deny  those 
who  suffer  from  incurable,  debilitating  dis- 
eases such  as  Parkinson's  disease.  Alz- 
heimer's disease  and  diabetes  the  hope  and 
promise  of  the  benefits  of  critical  research  that 
coukJ  lead  to  treatment  or  cures  for  these  dis- 
eases. We  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer. 
We  need  to  reauthorize  NIH  now. 

There  are  few  other  Investments  of  the  Fed- 
eral dollar  that  can  be  so  productive  and  can 
so  significantly  affect  the  quality  of  life  and 
health  care  for  all  Americans.  This  investment 
In  biomedical  research  will  help  us  obtain  the 
scientific  knowledge  we  need  to  prevent  and 
treat  disease,  to  prolong  life,  and  to  reduce 
health  care  costs.  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Henry  Waxman.  for  his 
hard  work  and  perseverance  on  this  bill.  I 
strongly  support  this  legislation  and  urge  you, 
my  colleagues,  to  do  likewise. 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Chairman,  women  have 
been  shortchanged  when  It  comes  to  Federal 
health  research. 

Whether  it's  funding  for  womens'  health 
problems  or  the  exclusion  of  women  in  clinical 
research  trials,  our  Nation's  tjasic  biomedical 
research  policy  comes  up  short. 

Clearly,  womens'  health  needs  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  men. 

Yet,  historically,  basic  biomedical  research 
decisions  have  failed  to  reflect  this  (act. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  redress 
many  of  these  problems  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  seize  this  opportunity. 

The  NIH  revitalization  bill  contains  critically 
needed  funds  to  study  breast  cancer,  other 
gynecological  cancers,  and  osteoporosis. 

It  requires  the  inclusion  of  women  arxJ  mi- 
norities in  clinical  research  trials. 


And  it  permanently  establishes  the  office  of 
research  on  women's  health  and  other  pro- 
grams to  help  increase  the  number  of  women 
in  biomedical  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  finally  give  the  women  of  Amenca  the 
hope  and  the  action  they  need  to  address 
their  long-forgotten  health  needs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  NIH  re- 
authorization today. 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4,  the  NIH  Revitalization 
Amendments  of  1993.  The  time  has  finally 
come  for  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
together  to  provide  the  necessary  leadership 
in  setting  policy  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  bill  is  another  sign  that  the 
gridlock  in  Washington  is  over. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  provisions 
included  in  H.R.  4  dealing  with  the  inclusion  of 
women  and  minorities  in  NIH-(unded  research. 
It  IS  astounding  that  it  has  taken  so  many 
years  to  recognize  the  deficiencies  in  research 
which  looked  only  at  male  subjects.  The  es- 
tablishment within  NIH  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health  in  1990  was  an 
important  step  in  correcting  the  inadequacies 
o(  the  past.  The  legislation  before  us  today  es- 
tablishes this  office  in  law.  This  is  not  a  merely 
a  symbolic  gesture.  The  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Health  has  Important  work  to  do  to 
ensure  that  women  are  represented  in  studies 
and  to  promote  increased  research  into  dis- 
eases and  conditions  that  afflict  women.  Al- 
though women  have  longer  lifespans  than 
men,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  women  gen- 
erally have  worse  health  than  men.  They  are 
more  susceptible  to  chronic  illness,  and  some 
health  problems  are  unique  to  women  or  affect 
than  differently  than  they  affect  men. 

H.R.  4  requires  the  inclusion  of  minorities  as 
well  as  women  in  clinical  research  trials.  In 
1989,  the  life  expectancy  for  African-American 
men  was  64.8  years,  nearly  9  years  less  than 
the  life  expectancy  of  white  males.  The  life  ex- 
pectancy that  year  (or  African-Amencan 
women  was  73.5  years,  almost  6  years  less 
than  the  expected  lifespan  o(  white  women. 
These  stark  statistics  tell  us  that  the  health  of 
African-Americans  needs  more  study  and 
more  action. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  diseases  which 
seem  to  affect  African-American  women  more 
than  other  segments  of  the  population.  Twice 
as  many  African-American  women  die  of 
stroke  than  do  white  women.  Death  rates  from 
coronary  heart  disease  are  higher.  Lupus 
strikes  African-American  women  three  times 
the  rate  of  white  women.  These  are  just  some 
examples  where  glaring  differences  indicate 
the  need  for  more  attention  to  be  paid  to  this 
too  often  neglected  group  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4  is  a  great  accomplish- 
ment, and  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Waxman,  for 
his  persistence  and  dedication  to  making  im- 
provements in  our  national  health  research  ef- 
forts. We  are  close  to  the  end  of  a  long  and 
arduous  legislative  process,  but  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  beginning  rather  than  an  erKl.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  health  re- 
search, arKJ  we  must  keep  on  guard  to  make 
sure  the  goals  of  this  legislation  are  achieved 
in  years  to  come.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suq- 
port  H.R.  4. 


Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  beyond 
debate  that  fetal  tissue  research  has  the  po- 
tential to  yield  life-saving  and  pain-saving 
treatments  for  some  of  our  most  debilitating 
diseases  like  Alzheimer's  and  Parkinson's. 
Anyone  who  has  tended  for  a  sick  parent  or 
friend  knows  the  havoc  that  these 
neurodiseases  can  wreak  on  an  entire  family. 
Unfortunately,  this  vital  research  has  been 
held  hostage  (or  many  years  by  those  who 
would  confuse  and  sensationalize  the  issue. 
Fetal  tissue  research  should  not  be  turned  into 
a  political  football. 

The  assertion  that  fetal  tissue  research  will 
increase  the  number  of  terminated  preg- 
nancies not  only  has  no  basis  in  fact,  it  is  in- 
sulting to  women  in  this  country  who  face  un- 
planned pregnancies  and  make  the  best  deci- 
sions they  can  (or  themselves  and  their  (ami- 
lies.  Nothing  will  reduce  the  numtjer  o(  un- 
wanted pregnancies  except  more  emphasis  on 
prevention  and  education.  We  need  full  fund- 
ing of  title  X  programs,  and  more  support  on 
the  State  and  local  level  (or  high  quality,  af- 
fordable (amily  planning  and  (amily  li(e  edu- 
cation programs. 

ScientKic  research  should  be  funded  solely 
on  the  educated  hope  that  it  has  a  chance  for 
success — that  it  will  help  eradicate  disease  or 
ease  the  pain  of  sufferers.  Fetal  tissue  re- 
search has  a  very  good  chance  of  doing  just 
that;  hence  the  support  it  receives  from  every 
major  medical  organization  and  numerous  pa- 
tient advocate  groups.  Do  not  let  it  be  derailed 
by  ignorance,  or  misguided  political 
grandstanding.  Don't  stand  by  and  allow  the 
victims  of  Parkinson's  and  Alzheimer's  dis- 
eases to  suffer  any  more  than  they  already 
have. 

I  want  to  commend  President  Clinton  and 
Chairman  Waxman  (or  their  leadership  on  this 
Issue,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  any 
reimposition  of  the  ban  on  fetal  tissue  re- 
search. 

Let  me  note,  further,  that  H.R.  4  will  estab- 
lish the  Office  of  Research  on  Women's 
Health  at  the  NIH.  This  Office,  with  its  author- 
ity to  implement  the  women's  health  initiative. 
Is  long  overdue.  For  decades  now,  vital  re- 
search in  breast  and  gynecological  cancer  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Simi- 
lariy,  contraception  and  Infertility  research  has 
not  been  given  the  resources  needed.  This  bill 
will  fund  these  vital  programs,  and  for  the  first 
time  actively  address  the  unique  health  prot}- 
lems  suffered  by  millions  of  women.  NIH  has 
long  been  a  site  for  heroic  innovation  and  re- 
search, and  it  is  high  time  that  it  t)egan  to  de- 
vote the  needed  resources  to  the  majority  of 
our  population. 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  I  urge  strong  sup- 
port for  H.R.  4. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express 
strong  and  enthusiastic  support  for  the  breast 
cancer  study  provisions  of  H.R.  4,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization  Act.  This 
measure  would  provide  (or  an  important  and 
long  overdue  study  o(  the  environmental 
causes  o(  breast  cancer  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  areas  in  which  there  is  an  alarm- 
ingly high  incidence  of  breast  cancer  among 
women  aged  35-52. 

While  the  breast  cancer  epidemic  has  been 
called  this  Nation's  best  kept  secret,  it  is  no 


secret  in  my  Nassau  County  district.  Within 
New  York  State,  Long  Island  has  the  highest 
mortality  rates  (or  breast  cancer.  From  1984- 
88,  the  breast  cancer  mortality  rate  for  one 
particular  group  in  Nassau  was  16  percent 
higher  than  that  of  New  York  State  and  36 
percent  higher  than  that  of  the  Nation. 

Last  year,  180,000  new  cases  of  breast 
cancer  were  reported.  This  best  kept  secret 
took  46,000  lives. 

While  breast  cancer  continues  to  take  its 
tragic  toll  throughout  the  Nation,  the  fact  is, 
women  in  Nassau  County  face  even  greater 
odds  of  being  stricken.  In  December  1992,  a 
study  released  by  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  recommended  that 
"Long  Island  be  considered  for  inclusion  in 
studies  done  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
to  examine  why  breast  cancer  mortality  is 
higher  in  the  Northeast." 

I  am  pleased  that  action  is  finally  being 
taken  to  address  this  epidemic.  The  National 
Cancer  Institute  study  is  of  great  importance  in 
that  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  specifically  in- 
vestigate the  environmental  factors  which  may 
contnbute  to  this  disease.  Due  to  the  alarming 
incidence  of  breast  cancer  on  Long  Island,  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  natural  (or  inclusion  in  NCI's 
comprehensive  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only  through  improved 
public  awareness  and  more  (ocused  medical 
research  that  we  can  defeat  this  dreaded  dis- 
ease. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  National  Cancer  Institute's  Nassau- 
Suffolk  breast  cancer  study. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong 
support  o(  this  bill.  Its  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress and  expected  signing  by  President  Clin- 
ton bring  to  an  end  the  frustrating  gndlock 
that — (or  5  years — has  prevented  us  from  re- 
authonzing  important  NIH  programs. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in  this  bill 
on  which  I  would  like  to  focus  special  atterv 
tion. 

First,  I  am  particulariy  pleased  that  this 
measure  authorizes  an  additional  $472  million 
in  fiscal  year  1994  for  programs  that  target 
breast,  ovanan,  and  prostate  cancers.  Of 
these  funds,  $225  million  would  be  for  basic 
research  on  the  causes  of  breast  cancer,  $100 
million  (or  breast  cancer  detection,  prevention, 
and  treatment  programs,  $75  million  (or  ovar- 
ian and  other  cancers,  and  $72  million  for 
prostate  cancer  research,  detection,  and  con- 
trol. 

The  bill  also  establishes  an  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health  and  requires  the 
appropriate  inclusion  of  women  and  minorities 
in  clinical  research  studies.  These  provisions, 
together  with  increased  funding  for  cancer  pro- 
grams, will  help  us  bring  more  resources  to 
bear  on  these  devastating  diseases  that  are 
bringing  tragedy  to  more  and  more  American 
families. 

Second,  the  bill  revitalizes  the  entire  AIDS 
research  effort  at  NIH  by  authorizing  the  Office 
of  AIDS  Research  [OAR]  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  coordinating  research 
across  Institute  lines.  Unlike  most  major  dis- 
eases, AIDS  is  a  syndrome  which  affects 
many  different  organs  and  biological  systems. 
As  a  result,  responsibility  (or  AIDS  research  is 
shared  among  the  21  Institutes.  The  cross- 
tertilization  which  results  Is  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  our  overall  understanding  of  the  dis- 


ease. However,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
strategic  planning  and  coordination  to  ensure, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  valuable  scientific  op- 
portunities are  not  missed,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  wasteful  duplication  is  avoided. 

The  bill  will  set  in  motion  a  process  by 
which  this  goal  can  be  achieved,  by:  first,  di- 
recting the  President  to  appoint  a  full-time  Di- 
rector of  the  OAR;  second,  investing  the  Di- 
rector with  the  authority  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range  plan  for  AIDS  re- 
search, with  the  Institute  Directors  retaining  re- 
sponsibility for  approval  and  administration  of 
specific  programs;  third,  authorizing  the  Direc- 
tor to  submit  directly  to  the  President,  in  con- 
sultation with  an  AIDS  Research  Advisory 
Council,  an  annual  budget  tor  AIDS  research; 
and,  fourth,  empowering  the  Director  to  ap- 
prove additional  expenditures  out  of  an  emer- 
gency discretionary  fund,  so  that  urgent  re- 
search opportunities  are  not  lost. 

I  also  commend  the  authors  of  the  bill  for  in- 
cluding among  the  AIDS  research  provisions 
specific  language  concerning  behavioral  and 
social  sciences  research  related  to  AIDS.  This 
research  is  of  vital  importance  to  any  serious, 
comprehensive  program  to  conquer  the  dis- 
ease, and  is  all  too  frequently  overlooked  in 
our  quest  for  biomedical  solutions. 

The  AIDS  provisions  in  the  bill  are  pat- 
terned, in  part,  on  the  strategic  planning  proc- 
ess which  we  established  under  the  National 
Cancer  Act  of  1972.  That  statute  authorized 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  submit  a  sci- 
entifically justified  bypass  budget  directly  to 
the  President.  This  process  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  over  20  years,  and  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  advancing  the  goals  of  cancer  re- 
search at  NIH.  Such  will  surely  be  the  case 
with  AIDS  research  as  well,  and  the  provisions 
deserve  our  strong  support. 

Third,  H.R.  4  includes  a  provision,  inserted 
at  my  request,  which  directs  the  NIH  Director 
to  conduct  research  into  methods  of  research 
and  experimentation  that  involve  the  use  of 
marine  life.  We  have  leamed  over  the  years 
that,  frequently,  marine  organisms  are  an  ideal 
alternative  to  the  use  of  animals — a  controver- 
sial and  expensive  research  method.  The  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  recognizes  the  important  role 
that  marine  science  laboratories  and  marine 
species  play  in  biomedical  research. 

For  years,  the  spinal  cord  of  the  lowly  squid 
has  helped  in  the  study  of  nerve  impulse  con- 
duction. Sand  dollars,  starfish,  and  sea  squirts 
have  given  us  much  needed  knowledge  about 
embryology.  We  are  learning  more  about 
human  diabetes  from  studying  insulin  produc- 
tion in  the  pancreas  of  the  toadfish  and 
goosefish  and  studies  of  cell  division  in  clams, 
urchins,  and  sea  squirts  is  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  AIDS. 

There  is  great  potential  (or  marine  bio- 
technology as  a  contributor  to  health  tech- 
nology and  the  Nation's  economy.  I  am  fortu- 
nate to  have  in  my  district  a  number  of  institu- 
tions actively  engaged  in  this  work;  this  provi- 
sion will  give  them  and  their  counterparts 
around  the  country  an  extra  txjost  while  pro- 
viding the  medical  community  another  impor- 
tant research  tool. 

This  NIH  reauthonzation  bill  is  long  overdue 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  strong 
support. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4,  the  National  Insti- 


tutes of  Health  Revitalization  Ad.  At  a  time 
when  so  much  of  the  discussion  in  this  coun- 
try is  focused  on  health  care,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  provide  support  (or  programs  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Action  taken 
at  NIH  will  aid  in  the  research  and  prevention 
of  diseases  and  help  us  become  a  healthier 
nation. 

This  legislation  is  especially  important  to 
American  women.  Over  2.5  million  women  in 
this  country  have  breast  cancer.  Provisions  in 
this  legislation  will  support  increased  basic 
and  clinical  research  to  help  fight  this  dreaded 
disease.  In  addition,  programs  at  NIH  will  help 
fight  other  diseases  that  are  a  major  concern 
for  women  including  ovarian  and  reproductive 
cancers,  as  well  as  additional  research  on 
osteoporosis  and  other  bone  disorders.  The 
past  several  years  have  brought  increased  at- 
tention to  the  research  and  study  of  diseases 
which  affect  women.  The  funding  in  this  bill 
will  allow  this  work  to  continue. 

Providing  support  for  medical  research  is 
essential  in  combating  these  diseases  eis  well 
as  other  health  challenges  we  face.  Research 
which  has  been  performed  at  NIH  over  the 
years  has  enabled  science  to  make  great 
strides  in  the  development  of  treatments  and 
cures.  The  funding  we  provide  the  NIH  today 
is  guaranteed  to  save  lives  tomorrow.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  National  In- 
stitutes o(  Health  [NIH]  is  our  Nation's  premier 
medical  research  center.  The  environment  of 
the  Institutes  fosters  the  scientific  creativity  en- 
abling (irst-class  scientists  and  medical  practi- 
tioners to  develop  medical  advances  that  ben- 
efit  not  only  Americans,  but  citizens  around 
the  world.  Indeed,  the  National  Institutes  o( 
Health  has  been  called  the  premier  biomedical 
research  center  In  the  worid. 

The  National  Institutes  o(  Health  have  time 
and  again  proven  their  mettle.  NIH  scientists 
work  at  the  cutting  edge  o(  biomedical  re- 
search. One  critical  example  is  their  conduct- 
ing o(  the  most  advanced  AIDS  research  in 
the  country.  NIH  researchers  were  pivotal  in 
bnnging  the  disease  to  the  forefront  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  agenda.  Without  data  col- 
lected by  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  identi- 
fication of  the  HIV  virus  would  have  been  sig- 
nificantly delayed,  thereby  stalling  critical  pre- 
ventative measures. 

By  reauthorizing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  at  appropriate  funding  levels,  we  can 
demonstrate  to  the  worid  our  pride  in  the  pre- 
mier status  of  the  U.S.  medical  and  scientific 
community  and  our  determination  to  remain  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  biomedical  research.  We 
can  demonstrate  that  our  Nation  is  competitive 
on  many  (ronts,  including  that  o(  biomedical 
research. 

Politics  should  not  t>e  allowed  to  interfere 
with  funding  of  this  crucial  research  institute. 
Let  us  resolve  our  differences  on  programs 
funded  through  this  authonzation  and  agree 
on  a  generous  reauthorization.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  undermine  the  existing  and  future  ac- 
complishments of  this  indispensable  Institute 
through  shortsightedness.  Nor  can  we  short- 
change the  many  t»ene(iciaries  of  the  medical 
innovations  and  cures  advanced  by  the  Insti- 
tutes. 

Of  particular  concern  in  this  reauttiorization 
det>ate  is  the  extent  to  which  fetal  tissue  re- 
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search  should  be  conducted  and  controlled.  It 
is  imperative  that  research  and  beneficial  me- 
dicinal treatments  not  be  impeded  by  overly 
restrictive  constraints.  At  the  same  time,  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  fetal  tis- 
sue will  not  become  treated  like  a  commodity 
to  be  bought  and  sold.  The  unamended  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  has  adequate  safeguards  to 
prevent  this  from  occurring  without  imposing 
burdensome  administrative  requirements  on 
the  patient  and  physician.  We  should  not  set 
a  precedent  for  impeding  medical  research  as 
we  approach  the  21st  century. 

I  take  great  pride  in  representing  the  State 
that  is  home  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  presence  of  the  Institutes  helps 
place  Maryland  in  the  top  tier  of  States  pro- 
moting biomedical  research.  Biomedical  re- 
search generates  medical  cures,  high-skilled 
jobs,  and  bnngs  valuable  funds  to  the  areas 
where  it  is  conducted.  Most  importantly,  it 
serves  a  critical  function  in  our  society  and 
leads  to  an  improved  quality  of  life  by  promot- 
ing public  health  and  saving  lives. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  place 
on  the  record  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
Johnson  amendment,  which  seeks  to  deny  fur- 
ther funding  to  Protect  Aries,  a  Washington 
State  research  program  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  The  amend- 
ment is  yet  another  attempt  to  transfer  to  poli- 
ticians a  decision  which  belongs  in  the  hands 
of  trained  professionals.  It  is  scientists,  not 
Members  of  Congress,  who  are  qualified  to 
evaluate  the  merits  of  scientific  research.  By 
overruling  the  considered  judgment  of  the  sci- 
entific community,  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment seek  to  extinguish  a  valuable  program 
which  is  saving  lives. 

The  research  program  singled  out  by  the 
amendment,  known  as  Project  Aries,  seeks  to 
reduce  transmission  of  the  AIDS  virus  among 
gay  and  bisexual  men  and  among  women  who 
engage  in  sexual  relationships  with  bisexual 
men  and  are  often  unknowingly  at  nsk. 

Contrary  to  the  propaganda  that  has  been 
circulated  by  opponents  of  this  program, 
Project  Anes  is  not  a  telephone  sex  line.  It  is 
a  telephone  counselling  service  which  uses 
trained  therapists  to  promote  safer  sexual 
practices  within  the  target  population,  including 
abstinence. 

The  telephone  enables  the  project  to  ensure 
confidentiality  to  individuals  who  are  unwilling 
to  be  identified,  and  to  reach  many  individuals 
who  are  geographically  isolated  from  conven- 
tional AIDS  prevention  programs. 

The  program  is  endorsed  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  and  the  Washington 
State  Public  Health  Office.  It  has  tjeen  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  process  of  peer  review.  In 
the  professional  judgment  of  the  scientists 
themselves.  Project  Aries  represents  sound 
scierKe  and  enlightened  medical  policy.  With 
so  much  at  stake,  we  must  not  substitute  our 
judgment  for  theirs. 

It  is  time  to  stop  playing  politics  with  peo- 
ple's lives.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4.  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993.  The  NIH  has 
been  in  place  since  1937  and  we  cannot  for- 
get the  extraordinary  value  its  work  has  added 
to  alleviating  human  suffering  through  its  re- 


search and  discoveries.  For  example,  the  NIH 
can  claim  responsibility  for  having  developed 
vaccines  for  polio,  rubella,  whooping  cough, 
and  measles.  Today,  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, we  rarely  hear  of  these  diseases 
which,  when  vaccinated  for,  show  staggering 
cost  savings  in  health  care  and  prevent  enor- 
mous human  suffering. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  H.R.  4  codifies  the 
Executive  order  signed  by  President  Clinton 
on  January  22,  1993,  that  eliminates  the  ban 
on  Federal  funding  of  medical  research  using 
fetal  tissue  from  elective  abortions.  While  lift- 
ir>g  the  tjan,  this  legislation  also  provides  im- 
portant safeguards  that  prohibit  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  fetal  tissue;  directed  donations  of 
tissue,  including  donations  to  relatives;  and, 
any  interference  with  abortion  procedures  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  fetal  tissue. 

With  these  safeguards  in  place,  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  strikes  the  appropnate  bal- 
ance between  the  ethical  issues  involved  and 
the  importance  of  advances  made  in  critical 
medical  research. 

This  has  been  a  very  emotional  and  divisive 
issue  in  our  Nation.  I  believe,  however,  that  for 
the  future  success  of  combating  disease  and 
illness  in  the  United  States  and  the  world,  the 
NIH  must  take  a  direct  role  in  medk:al  re- 
search that  holds  some  promise  tor  curing  dis- 
eases such  as  Parkinson's,  Alzheimer's,  and 
diabetes.  For  too  long  these  diseases  have 
continued  to  cause  great  harm  to  our  families, 
friends,  and  society. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains  other 
significant  elements  that  I  believe  are  essential 
to  promoting  equality  in  medicine.  It  estat)- 
lishes  new  mechanisms  to  ensure  that  women 
and  minonties  are  included  as  subjects  in  NIH- 
sponsored  clinical  research,  and  it  requires 
that  all  AIDS  funds  be  allocated  through  the 
office  of  Director  of  NIH  to  coordinate  and 
oversee  all  NIH  AIDS-related  research. 

For  these  reasons,  I  must  support  H.R.  4. 
The  United  States  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  leading  the  way  to  wipe  out  destruc- 
tive diseases  and  I.  wholeheartedly,  believe 
we  must  continue  along  this  avenue  for  the 
good  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  LAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  to  express 
my  support  for  H.R.  4,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993.  I  con- 
gratulate our  colleagues.  Mr.  Waxman  and  Mr. 
Bliley  for  their  leadership  in  bnnging  this  im- 
portant legislation  to  the  floor.  One  of  our 
greatest  responsibilities  as  elected  representa- 
tives is  to  safeguard  the  health  of  Amencans. 
H.R.  4  works  to  satisfy  this  obligation. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  Chairman  Wax- 
man  for  using  his  good  offices  to  facilitate  the 
inclusion  of  a  provision  requiring  a  study  of  the 
abnormally  high  rates  of  breast  cancer  inci- 
dence and  mortality  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties.  Long  Island.  This  legislation  re- 
quests NIH  to  isolate  for  special  review  the 
statistical  information  of  these  counties  and 
two  others  to  determine  the  relationship  of  en- 
vironmental and  other  factors  to  breast  cancer. 
The  unexplained  high  incidence  of  breast  can- 
cer on  Long  Island  is  of  particular  concern  to 
myself  as  it  is  to  those  of  you  whose  distncts 
face  similar  circumstances.  This  investigation 
will  ultimately  benefit  all  individuals  at  risk  from 
these  maladies. 

Breast  cancer  affects  one  out  of  every  nine 
women  in  the  United  States.  It  has  the  awful 


distinction  of  being  the  most  diagnosed  cancer 
in  the  country  and  is  second  only  to  lung  can- 
cer in  the  number  of  cancer  deaths  nation- 
wide. The  National  Breast  Cancer  Coalition  re- 
ports that  1 .8  million  women  are  suffering  from 
breast  cancer  today;  46,000  of  these  women 
may  die  this  year  from  breast  cancer — 120 
deaths  a  day  or  one  every  12  minutes. 

Several  Northeastern  States  face  higher 
than  average  breast  cancer  incidence  and 
mortality  rates.  The  situation  on  Long  Island 
exceeds  New  Yori<  State  and  national  aver- 
ages in  both  respects.  In  tact,  the  mortality 
rates  for  some  groups  of  women  in  Nassau 
County  and  in  Suffolk  County  are  36  and  25 
percent  above  the  national  average  respec- 
tively. 

While  several  factors  have  been  identified  in 
contributing  to  breast  cancer  incidence  and 
mortality  rates,  80  percent  of  women  diag- 
nosed with  breast  cancer  fall  into  no  known 
nsk  category.  Studies  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed are  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to 
cope  with  and  conquer  this  killer. 

The  senousness  of  the  situation  on  Long  Is- 
land provides  a  much  needed  opportunity  to 
isolate  and  study  the  effects  of  environmental 
and  other  factors  on  breast  cancer  incidence 
and  mortality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this  signifi- 
cant legislation. 

Mr.  STRICKLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Waxman  for  offering  the  amendment 
to  statutonly  establish  the  existing  Office  of  Al- 
ternative Medicine  within  NIH.  The  study  of 
these  techniques,  utilized  by  many  in  the  med- 
ical community,  will  provide  the  necessary 
evaluative  data  to  present  these  techniques  as 
additional  tools  in  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services. 

Physical  manipulation  therapy,  one  tool  uti- 
lized today  by  many  doctors  of  osteopathic 
medicine,  is  acclaimed  by  patients  and  sci- 
entists alike.  Osteopathic  science  Is  defined  as 
the  science  that  recognizes  and  treats  the  nat- 
ural forces  of  the  human  txxjy. 

Osteopathic  medicine  is  a  true  American 
science  that  began  in  this  country  more  than 
100  years  ago.  At  Ohio  University  in  Athens, 
OH,  we  have  a  well-respected  school  of  os- 
teopathic medicine,  which  was  established  to 
train  doctors  to  serve  rural  Americans'  health 
care  needs. 

In  their  own  words,  "Osteopathic  physicians 
combine  conventional,  medical,  surgical,  and 
obstetrical  practices  with  joint  and  soft  tissue 
manipulation,  physical  therapy,  exercise,  pos- 
tural re-education  and  other  techniques  to  re- 
store the  structural  balance  of  the  musculo- 
skeletal system,  helping  the  body  to  regain  a 
healthy  state  and  fight  disease." 

Osteopathic  medicine  is  more  than  just  an 
alternative  medicine.  In  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients with  lower  back  pain,  an  osteopathic 
doctor  utilizes  their  training  and  skill  to  maxi- 
mize the  effectiveness  of  medication  through 
the  manipulation  of  the  bodies  structural  com- 
ponents. Through  this  holistic  approach,  os- 
teopathic medicine  takes  into  consideration 
the  body's  innate  ability  to  heal  itself  when 
provided  with  the  appropriate  medical  re- 
sources. 

I  commend  the  osteopathic  medical  commu- 
nity for  their  training  of  primary  care  physi- 
cians and  general  practitioners.  Currently,  over 
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70  percent  of  practicing  osteopathic  doctors 
are  internists,  primary  care  doctors,  or  general 
practitioners.  This  commitment  to  total  patient 
care  has  positioned  osteopathic  doctors  to 
play  an  important  role  in  our  future  health  care 
delivery  system. 

The  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Alter- 
native Medicine  within  NIH  is  an  important  first 
step  in  funding  research  into  the  principles  of 
manipulation  therapy,  so  it  may  become  more 
widely  utilized  in  the  health  care  community. 
Again.  I  commend  my  colleague.  Mr.  Waxman, 
for  initiating  this  first  step. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  supp)ort 
of  H.R.  4.  the  bill  that  will  reauthorize  funding 
for  the  institutes,  centers,  and  divisions  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  [NIH]  for  the  first 
time  since  1988.  If  H.R.  4  is  enacted,  it  will 
enable  America's  top  scientists  and  research- 
ers to  continue  the  crucial  research  that  will 
lead  to  the  new  knowledge  necessary  for  pre- 
venting, detecting,  diagnosing,  and  treating 
disease  and  disability. 

H.R.  4  is  a  controversial  bill  because  of  its 
fetal  tissue  transplantation  research  provi- 
sions. In  1988,  the  Reagan  administration 
banned  funding  of  research  performed  on 
transplanted  fetal  tissue  obtained  through  in- 
duced abortions.  This  ban  went  into  effect — 
supposedly  temporarily — pending  recommen- 
dations of  an  NIH  advisory  committee.  Subse- 
quently, this  very  same  Reagan-appointed  ad- 
visory committee  determined  that  this  research 
is  acceptable,  so  long  as  ethical  guidelines  are 
developed.  And  last  year,  Reagan's  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services — who  originally 
ordered  the  ban  back  in  1988 — came  out  of 
retirement  to  say  that  the  ban  should  have 
been  lifted  years  ago.  But  nearly  5  years  later, 
up  until  President  Clinton  lifted  the  ban  in  Jan- 
uary, we  were  still  stifled  by  the  Reagan  mora- 
torium. 

H.R.  4  is  controversial  because  it  upholds 
President  Clinton's  directive  and  makes  his  lift- 
ing of  the  research  ban  the  law  of  the  land. 
Opponents  of  this  research  argue  that  it  in- 
creases the  number  of  abortions  in  this  coun- 
try. Yet,  it  has  been  documented  that  coun- 
tries in  which  fetal  tissue  transplantation  re- 
search is  supported  experience  no  abortion  in- 
crease. Opponents  also  maintain  that  this  re- 
search will  create  a  demand  for  fetal  tissue. 
But  the  ethical  provisions  in  H.R.  4  ensure  that 
a  woman's  decision  to  have  an  abortion  re- 
mains separate  and  distinct  from  the  decision 
to  donate  the  resulting  tissue  to  research.  And 
these  ethical  provisions  apply  to  both  the  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors. 

Opponents  of  this  critical  research  ignore 
the  fact  that  it  holds  tremendous  promise  for 
a  numtier  of  incurable  diseases  and  condi- 
tions, including  Parkinson's  disease,  diabetes, 
Alzheimer's  disease,  and  epilepsy,  as  well  as 
for  the  prevention  of  birth  defects.  Doctors 
have  found  that,  if  fetal  tissue  is  transplanted 
into  a  diseased  or  disabled  part  of  a  patient's 
body — such  as  the  brain  of  a  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease victim — the  fetal  tissue  cells  may  begin 
to  function  as  units  of  the  patient's  disabled 
organ,  causing  the  patient's  health  to  improve. 
Unlike  adult  cells,  transplanted  fetal  cells  are 
not  rejected  by  the  patient's  body.  As  a  result, 
there  are  people  whose  lives  are  unalterably 
changed  by  the  impact  of  fetal  tissue  re- 
search— adults  and  children — both  born  and 


unborn — whose  lives  are  extended  due  to  fetal 
tissue  transplants.  Because  of  the  promise 
that  fetal  tissue  research  holds  for  the  treat- 
ment of  so  many  life-threatening  conditions, 
the  research  provisions  in  H.R.  4  have  been 
endorsed  by  numerous  academic,  scientific 
and  health-related  organizations,  including — 
but  not  limited  to — the  Alzheimer's  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Diabetes  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  March  of 
Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foundation  and  the  Par- 
kinson's Disease  Foundation. 

The  controversy  surrounding  fetal  tissue 
transplantation  research  generates  a  lot  of  at- 
tention. But  what  we  need  to  focus  on  is  the 
essence  and  substance  of  the  work  that  is 
done  at  NIH— the  work  that  this  bill  authorizes. 
For  example,  NIH  research  encompasses  ju- 
venile diabetes,  as  well  as  heart  disease  and 
arthritis  in  our  children,  and  results  in  immuni- 
zations against  the  infectious  diseases  that 
threaten  them.  It  has  resulted  in  decreases  in 
both  heart  disease  and  stroke  mortality  in 
Americans  of  all  ages. 

H.R.  4  continues  in  this  tradition  by  provid- 
ing for  research  on  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  childhood  vaccines,  as  well  as 
on  juvenile  arthritis,  multiple  sclerosis  and  nu- 
tritional disorders  and  obesity.  The  reauthor- 
ization also  streamlines  and  coordinates  AIDS 
research,  avoiding  wasteful  duplication  and 
paving  the  way  for  a  more  efficient  approach 
to  combatting  this  deadly  disease. 

Recognizing  that,  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime, 
1  in  every  3  Americans  is  expected  to  contract 
some  form  of  cancer,  H.R.  4  includes  a  provi- 
sion enabling  all  states  to  set  up  cancer  reg- 
istries— for  all  cancers — operating  under  uni- 
form standards.  It  also  expands  research  for 
cancer,  fertility  and  contraception,  and 
osteoporosis — a  disease  to  which  so  many 
American  women  fall  prey  and  which  is  a 
major  cause  of  chronic  disability  in  our  elderly. 

One  out  of  every  9  women  in  this  country 
will  develop  breast  cancer;  this  year  alone, 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  women  will  die 
from  this  terrible  disease.  Therefore,  H.R.  4 
establishes  the  first  congressional  program 
targeted  specifically  at  breast  cancer  preven- 
tion and  cure.  It  increases  research  on  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  breast  cancer,  ovar- 
ian cancer  and  other  cancers  of  the  female  re- 
productive system.  It  also  requires  that  women 
and  minorities  be  included  in  clinical  research 
studies,  where  appropriate,  and  establic<hes  a 
permanent  Office  for  Research  on  Women's 
Health  within  the  NIH.  There  is  also  a  provi- 
sion that  increases  research  and  prevention 
programs  in  prostate  cancer,  a  disease  that  is 
diagnosed  in  132,000  American  men  every 
year  and  that  kills  34,000  American  men  an- 
nually— second  only  to  lung  cancer. 

American  families  are  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  financial  and  emotional  strain  that  re- 
sults when  a  child,  parent  or  spouse — any 
loved  one — is  stricken  with  diabetes  or  heart 
disease  or  Alzheimer's  or  a  stroke.  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  and  phone  calls  from 
such  families  in  my  district — the  families  who 
have  a  stake  in  the  work  of  the  NIH.  These 
are  the  Americans  whose  hopes  hinge  on  the 
discovery  of  a  cure  for  juvenile  diabetes,  for 
cancer,  for  kidney  disease,  for  arthritis.  We 
therefore  have  to  support  NIH  research.  We 
cannot  afford  not  to  invest  in  the  kind  of  life- 


saving  research  that  H.R.  4  authorizes,  be- 
cause it  is  such  an  important  part  of  the  foun- 
dation of  our  health  care  system. 

An  investment  in  the  work  of  the  NIH  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  we  have  of  preventing  the 
costly  treatment  that  too  often  follovirs  when 
serious  illness  strikes.  If  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  really  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  it  makes 
good  common  sense  to  pass  this  bill  now  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  business  of  tack- 
ling the  major  health  care  reform  challenges 
that  are  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  Chairman  Wax- 
man  and  his  subcommittee  for  their  efforts  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  and  for  reminding 
us  of  the  challenge  that  remains— the  chal- 
lenge for  us  to  better  prevent  and  treat  cancer, 
diat)etes.  heart  disease,  kidney  disease, 
stroke,  Alzheimer's  disease,  AIDS,  blindness 
and  arthritis,  and  to  better  understand  both  the 
aging  process  and  the  lifestyle  practrces  that 
affect  our  health.  NIH  research  is  one  of  the 
best  tools  we  have  in  meeting  this  challenge. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  a  health 
care  issue.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  therefore  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  make 
an  u(>-front  investment  in  the  health  and  the 
quality  of  life  of  all  Americans  by  supporting 
the  reauthorization  of  our  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4.  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  [NIH]  Revitalization  Act  of 
1993.  I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
Waxman  for  his  perseverance  in  worthing  to 
ensure  that  this  bill  was  quickly  brought  back 
tjefore  the  House  again  this  year  for  consider- 
ation. After  Congress  labored  arduously,  last 
session,  to  craft  a  measure  that  reauthorized 
several  of  the  research  institutes  and  activities 
at  NIH,  that  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  PreskJent. 
Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  once  again 
demonstrate  our  support  of  the  vital  efforts  un- 
dertaken at  NIH  by  voting  in  favor  of  H.R.  4. 

As  you  know,  NIH  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Nation's  biomedical  research  activity.  Its  work 
is  critical  to  improving  the  health  of  the  people 
of  this  nation,  and  indeed,  of  people  across 
the  world.  Biomedical  research  is  the  gateway 
to  discoveries  that  have  the  potential  to  put 
within  our  reach  the  preventable  treatments 
and  cures  for  many  diseases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  gratified  that  sev- 
eral provisions  included  under  H.R.  4  are  ones 
that  I  offered  in  legislation  and  were  incor- 
porated dunng  last  year's  delitjerations  on 
NIH.  These  initiatives  focus  on  minority  health 
and  minority  biomedical  research  concems  at 
NIH.  One  measure  addresses  the  issue  of  mi- 
norities and  women  participation  in  biomedical 
research.  As  established  in  my  legislation,  the 
NIH  bill  requires  that  minorities  and  women  be 
included  as  subjects  in  NIH-funded  research 
projects  except  in  special  circumstances.  This 
woukj  be  in  situations  where  it  would  be  Inap- 
propriate to  the  purpose  of  the  research; 
where  it  could  put  the  participants  at-risk;  and 
where  it  is  determined  to  be  inappropriate 
under  the  circumstances  specified  by  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH. 

H.R.  4  also  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  scholarship  and  loan  repayment  program 
to  address  the  continued  underrepresentation 
of  individuals  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds pursuing  careers  in  biomedical  re- 
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search  and  in  midlevel  and  senior  scientific 
and  administrative  positions  at  NIH.  This  pro- 
gram is  also  modeled  after  the  legislation  I  in- 
troduced last  session  and  would  allow  NIH  to 
enhance  its  ability  to  recmit  and  retain  sci- 
entists and  administrators  while  increasing 
their  representation  of  individuals  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  within  their  profes- 
sional force. 

Another  key  and  crucial  provision  in  this  bill, 
Mr.  Chairman,  statutorily  authorizes  the  Office 
of  Research  on  Minority  Health  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  1990.  Under  H.R.  4, 
the  Office  on  Research  on  Minority  Health 
would  be  able  to  carry  out  a  coordinated  and 
strategic  plan  to  implement  NIH's  minority 
health  initiative.  Through  this  office,  NIH  can 
seriously  work  to  meet  its  goals  of  improving 
health  in  minority  communities  and  attracting 
minorities  into  careers  of  medicine  and  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
today  endorses  and  enhances  the  role  NIH 
historically  has  played  in  helping  our  Nation 
become  the  worid's  leader  in  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research.  H.R.  4  permits  us  to  fur- 
ther this  leading  status  and  to  pursue  the 
many  promising  approaches  that  might  eradi- 
cate illness  and  suffering  for  people  worid- 
wide. 

I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  today  in  support 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4,  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

As  we  all  know,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
health  care  crisis  in  this  country.  A  crisis  that 
is  forcing  us  to  reexamine  many  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  around  which  our  health 
care  system  is  built.  We  are  not  only  doing 
this  because  the  rising  cost  of  health  care  is 
damaging  our  entire  national  economy,  but 
also  because  of  the  byproducts  of  our  health 
care  system,  such  as  our  high  infant  mortality 
rates.  We  spend  more  on  health  care  than  any 
other  country,  but  the  majority  of  American 
people  are  not  getting  the  best  possible  health 
care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  everyone  agrees  with  this 
conclusion,  and  I  imagine  that  we  will  debate 
this  point  at  another  time.  What  can  not  be 
disputed,  however,  is  the  assertion  that  the 
biomedical  research  community  in  this  country 
is  not  equal  anywhere  in  the  wortd.  Whenever 
we  hear  of  another  major  breakthrough  in  our 
fight  against  disease,  we  are  likely  to  find  that 
this  research  was  accomplished  in  an  Amer- 
ican research  laboratory. 

This  ground  breaking  research  is  more  likely 
to  be  supported  by  one  of  the  foremost  lead- 
ers in  research,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  NIH,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  truly  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  entire  biomedical 
research  community  stands,  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, it  is  essential  that  we  act  decisively  to  en- 
able this  institution  to  continue  its  good  work. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  your  attention  an  organization  that  has 
been  a  partner  in  the  fine  work  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  located  in  my  district.  It 
is  one  of  the  foremost  providers  of  care  for 
children  as  well  as  one  of  our  premier  pedi- 
atric research  institutes. 

Over  the  years,  researchers  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  Philadelphia  have  been  at 


the  forefront  of  new  and  t>etter  ways  to  treat 
congenital  heart  defects,  premature  birth, 
rubella,  mumps,  influenza,  and  other  medical 
problems.  Today,  these  researchers  are  wori<- 
ing  on  new  development  involving  cystic  fibro- 
sis, leukemia,  sickle  cell  disease,  asthma,  dia- 
betes, and  mental  retardation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia's  most  recent  activities,  and  an 
endeavor  of  which  I  am  particulariy  proud,  is 
its  participation  in  the  human  genome  project. 
With  support  from  NIH,  the  Children's  Hospital 
of  Philadelphia  has  become  the  worid's  fore- 
most authority  on  chromosomes  No.  22,  which 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  "Philadelphia  Chro- 
mosome." 

As  recently  as  last  month  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hospital's  research  made  headlines  with  a  new 
discovery  that  doctors  hope  will  lead  to  major 
improvements  in  the  fight  against  cancer. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  what  NIH  is  all  about. 
The  private  sector  cannot  generate  funds  suffi- 
cient to  support  this  kind  of  research.  All  of  the 
telephone  and  door  to  door  solicitations,  bake 
sales,  or  raffles  can  not  generate  funds  suffi- 
cient to  support  research. 

Only  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  can  do 
so.  Only  the  NIH  has  consistently  had  both  the 
good  judgment  to  select  these  and  other  wor- 
thy projects  for  further  study  as  well  as  to  allo- 
cate the  resources  with  which  to  support  this 
kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Philadelphlan,  I  have 
witnessed,  time  and  time  again,  the  life  saving 
care  provided  by  Children's  Hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

As  an  American,  I  am  proud  that  the  re- 
search that  the  hospital  has  done  has  Im- 
proved and  saved  the  lives  of  chikJren  here 
and  around  the  world.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
worthy  use  of  our  Nation's  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Member  of  this  House, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  by 
voting  in  favor  of  H.R.  4.  By  doing  so,  we  can 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  lives  everywhere. 

D  1640 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
bill  is  considered  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  and  is  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "National  Institutes  of  Health  Revitalisa- 
tion  Act  of  1993". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 


Sec 
Sec 


Sec. 
Sec. 


TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  REGARD- 
ING TITLE  IV  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Subtitle  A— Research  Freedom 
Part  I— Review  of  Proposals  for  Biomedical 

AND  Behavioral  Research 
Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  certain  provisions  re- 
garding   research    conducted    or 
supported  by  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

Part  II— Research  on  Transplantation  of 
Fetal  Tissue 

111.  Establishment  of  authorities. 

112.  Purchase  of  human  fetal  tissue:  solici- 
tation or  acceptance  of  tissue  as 
directed  donation  for  use  in  trans- 
plantation. 

113.  Nullification  of  moratorium. 

114.  Report  by  General  Accounting  Office 

on  adequacy  of  requirements. 
Part  III— miscellaneous  Repeals 
Sec.  121.  Repeals. 
Subtitle  B — Clinical  Research  Equity  Regarding 

Women  and  Minorities 
Part  I— Women  and  Minorities  as  Subjects  in 

Clinical  Research 
Sec.  131.  Requirement  of  inclusion  in  research. 
Sec.  132.  Peer  review. 
Sec.  133.  Applicability  to  current  projects. 
Part  II— Office  of  research  on  Women's 
Health 
Sec.  141.  Establishment. 
Part  III— Office  of  Research  on  Minority 
Health 
Sec.  151.  Establishment. 

Subtitle  C — Research  Integrity 
Sec.  161.  Establishment   of  Office  of  Research 
Integrity. 

162.  Commission  on  Research  Integrity. 

163.  Protection  of  whistleblowers. 

164.  Requirement  of  regulations  regarding 

protection  against  financial  con- 
flicts of  interest  in  certain  projects 
of  research. 

Sec.  165.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH  IN  GENERAL 

Sec.  201.  Health  promotion  research  dissemina- 
tion. 

Sec.  202.  Programs  for  increased  support  re- 
garding certain  States  and  re- 
searchers. 

Sec.  203.  Establishment  of  Office  of  Behavioral 
Research. 

Sec.  204.  Children's  vaccine  initiative. 

Sec.  205.  Plan  for  use  of  animals  in  research. 

Sec.  206.  Increased  participation  of  women  and 
disadvantaged  individuals  in 
fields  of  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research. 

Sec.  207.  Requirements  regarding  surveys  of 
sexual  behavior. 

Sec.  208.  Discretionary  fund  of  Director  of  Na- 
tional Iristitutes  of  Health. 

Sec.  209.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RE- 
SPECTING NATIONAL  RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTES 

Sec.  301.  Appointment  and  authority  of  Direc- 
tors of  national  research  insti- 
tutes. 

Sec.  302.  Program  of  research  on  osteoporosis. 
Paget's  disease,  and  related  dis- 
orders. 

Sec.  303.  Establishment  of  interagency  program 

for  trauma  research. 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  401.  Expansion  and  intensification  of  ac- 
tivities regarding  breast  cancer. 


Sec. 


Sec.  403. 
TITLE 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


501. 

502. 


402.  Expansion  and  intensification  of  ac- 
tivities regarding  prostate  cancer. 
Authori2ation  of  appropriations. 
V— NATIONAL  HEART.  LUNG.  AND 

BLOOD  INSTITUTE 
Education  and  training. 
Centers  for  the  study  of  pediatric  car- 
diovascular diseases. 
Sec.  503.  National  Center  on  Sleep  Disorders. 
Sec.  504.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DIA- 
BETES AND  DIGESTIVE  AND  KIDNEY  DIS- 
EASES 
Sec.  601.  Provisions   regarding   nutritional  dis- 
orders. 
TITLE  VII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  AR- 
THRITIS AND   MUSCULOSKELETAL   AND 
SKIN  DISEASES 
Sec.  701.  Juvenile  arthritis. 

TITLE  VIII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON 
AGING 
Sec.  801.  Alzheimer's  disease  registry. 
Sec.  802.  Aging  processes  regarding  women. 
Sec.  803.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  804.  Conforming  amendment. 

TITLE  IX— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ALLERGY  AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 
Sec.  901.  Tropical  diseases. 
Sec.  902.  Chronic  fatigue  syndrome. 
TITLE  X— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Subtitle  A— Research  Centers   With  Respect  to 
Contraception  and  Research  Centers  With  Re- 
spect to  Infertility 
Sec.  1001.  Grants   and   contracts   for    research 

centers. 
Sec.  1002.  Loan  repayment  program  for  research 
with  respect  to  contraception  and 
infertility. 
Subtitle  B— Program  Regarding  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology 
Sec.  1011.  Establishment  of  program. 

Subtitle  C— Child  Health  Research  Centers 
Sec.  1021.  Establishment  of  centers. 
Subtitle  D— Study  Regarding  Adolescent  Health 
Sec.  1031.  Prospective  longitudinal  study. 

TITLE  XI— NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  1101.  Clinical    research    on    diabetes    eye 

care. 

TITLE  XII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 

NEUROLOGICAL  DISORDERS  AND  STROKE 

Sec.  1201.  Research  on  multiple  sclerosis. 

TITLE  XIII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

Sec.  1301.  Applied   Toiicological  Research  and 

Testing  Program. 
Sec.  1302.  Study    of  environmental   and   other 
risks  contributing  to  incidence  of 
breast  and  prostate  cancer. 
TITLE  XIV-NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF 
MEDICINE 
Subtitle  A — General  Provisions 
Sec.  1401.  Additional  authorities. 
Sec.  1402.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Subtitle  B — Financial  Assistance 
Sec.  1411.  Establishment  of  program  of  grants 
for     development     of    education 
technologies. 
Subtitle    C— National    Information    Center    on 
Health   Services   Research   and   Health   Care 
Technology 
Sec.  1421.  Establishment  of  Center. 
Sec.  1422.  Conforming  provisions. 

TITLE  XV— OTHER  AGENCIES  OF 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

Subtitle  A— Division  of  Research  Resources 

Sec.  1501.  Redesignation  of  Division  as  National 

Center  for  Research  Resources. 
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Biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
facilities. 
Sec.  1503.  Construction    program   for    national 
primate  research  center. 

Subtitle  B— National  Center  for  Nursing 
Research 

Sec.  1511.  Redesignation  of  National  Center  for 
Nursing  Research  as  National  In- 
stitute of  Nursing  Research. 

Sec.  1512.  Study  on  adequacy  of  number  of 
nurses. 

Subtitle  C— National  Center  for  Human  Genome 
Research 

Sec.  1521.  Purpose  of  Center. 

TITLE  XVI— AWARDS  AND  TRAINING 
Subtitle  A— National  Research  Service  Awards 
Sec.  1601.  Requirement    regarding    women    and 
individuals    from    disadvantaged 
backgrounds. 

Subtitle  B— Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome 

Sec.  1611.  Loan  repayment  program. 

Subtitle  C—Loan  Repayment  for  Research 
Generally 

Sec.  1621.  Establishment  of  program. 

Subtitle  D— Scholarship  and  Loan  Repayment 
Programs  Regarding  Professional  Skills  Need- 
ed by  National  Institutes  of  Health 

Sec.  1631.  Establishment  of  programs. 
Sec.  1632.  Funding. 

Subtitle  E— Funding  for  Awards  and  Training 
Generally 

Sec.  1641.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

TITLE  XVII— NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Sec.  1701.  Date    certain    for    appointment    of 

Board  members. 
Sec.  1702.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 
TITLE    XVIII— RESEARCH    WITH    RESPECT 

TO     ACQUIRED     IMMUNE     DEFICIENCY 

SYNDROME 

Subtitle  A— Office  of  AIDS  Research 

1801.  Establishment  of  Office. 

1802.  Establishment    of  emergency    discre- 
tionary fund. 

1803.  General  provisions. 

Subtitle  B — Certain  Programs 

1811.  Revision    and    extension    of   certain 
programs. 

TITLE  XIX— STUDIES 

1901.  Acquired     immune    deficiency     syn- 
drome. 

1902.  Malnutrition  in  the  elderly. 

1903.  Research  activities  on  chronic  fatigue 
syndrome. 

Report  on  medical  uses  of  biological 
agents  in  development  of  defenses 
against  biological  warfare. 

Sec.  1905.  Personnel  study  of  recruitment,  re- 
tention and  turnover. 

Sec.  1906.  Procurement. 

Sec.  1907.  Chronic  pain  conditions. 
TITLE  XX— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  2001.  Designation  of  Senior  Biomedical  Re- 
search Service  in  hdnor  of  Silvio 
O.  Conte:  limitation  on  number  of 
members. 

Sec.  2002.  Master  plan  for  physical  infrastruc- 
ture for  research. 

Sec.  2003.  Certain  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions. 

TITLE  XXI— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  2101.  Effective  dates. 


Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec.  1904. 


TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  REGARD- 
ING  TITLE  TV  OF  PUBUC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

SubtUU  A—Reaearch  Frredom 
PART  I— REVIEW  OF  PROPOSALS  FOR  BIO- 
MEDICAL AND  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 
SEC.   101.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  CERTAIN   PROVI- 
SIONS REGARDING  RESEARCH  CON- 
DUCTED    OR     SUPPORTED    BY    NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH. 
Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  289  el  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  492  the  following  new  section: 

"CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  REGARDING  REVIEW  AND 
APPROVAL  OF  PROPOSALS  FOR  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  492A.  (a)  Review  as  Precondition  to 
Research.— 

"(I)  Protection  of  human  research  sub- 
jects.— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  application  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  for  financial  assistance  to  con- 
duct research,  the  Secretary  may  not  approve  or 
fund  any  application  that  is  subject  to  review 
under  section  491(a)  by  an  Institutional  Review 
Board  unless  the  application  has  undergone  re- 
view in  accordance  with  such  section  and  has 
been  recommended  for  approval  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  conducting  such  re- 
view. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  research  that  is  subject  to 
review  under  procedures  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  protection  of  hu/nan  subjects  in 
clinical  research  conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  Secretary  may  not  au- 
thorize the  conduct  of  the  research  unless  the 
research  has.  pursuant  to  such  procedures,  been 
recommended  for  approval. 

"(2)  Peer  review —in  the  case  of  any  appli- 
cation submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  financial 
assistance  to  conduct  research,  the  Secretary 
may  not  approve  or  fund  any  application  that  is 
subject  to  technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
under  section  492(a)  unless  the  application  has 
undergone  peer  review  in  accordance  with  such 
section  and  has  been  recommended  for  approval 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  entity  con- 
ducting such  review. 
"(b)  Ethical  Review  of  Research — 
"(1)  Procedures  regarding  withholding  of 
funds.— If  research  has  been  recommended  for 
approval  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  withhold  funding  for  the  re- 
search on  ethical  grounds  unless — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  convenes  an  advisory 
board  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  to 
study  the  ethical  implications  of  the  research: 
and 

"(B)(i)  the  majority  of  the  advisory  board  rec- 
ommends that,  on  ethical  grounds,  the  Secretary 
withhold  funds  for  the  research:  or 

(ii)  the  majority  of  such  board  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  not  withhold  funds  for  the 
research  on  ethical  grounds,  but  the  Secretary 
finds,  on  the  basis  of  the  report  submitted  under 
paragraph  (4)(B)(ii).  that  the  recommendation  is 
arbitrary  and  capriaous. 

"(2)  Applicability —The  limitation  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (1)  regarding  the  authority 
to  withhold  funds  on  ethical  grounds  shall 
apply  without  regard  to  whether  the  withhold- 
ing of  funds  on  such  grounds  is  characterized  as 
a  disapproval,  a  moratorium,  a  prohibition,  or 
other  description. 

"(3)  Preliminary  matters  regarding  use  of 
procedures.— 

"(A)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination 
that  an  advisory  board  should  be  convened  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall, 
through  a  statement  published  m  the  Federal 
Register,  announce  the  intention  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  convene  such  a  board. 

"(B)  A  statement  issued  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  include  a  request  that  interested  indi- 
viduals submit   to   the  Secretary   recommenda- 
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tions  speafi/ing  the  particular  individuals  who 
should  be  appointed  to  the  advisory  board  in- 
volved. The  Secretary  shall  consider  such  rec- 
ommendations in  making  appointments  to  the 
board. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  appoint- 
ments to  an  advisory  board  under  paragraph  (1) 
until  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  statement  re- 
quired m  subparagraph  (A)  is  made  with  respect 
to  the  board. 

"(4)  Ethics  advisory  boards.— 

"(A)  Any  advisory  board  convened  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  known  as  an 
ethics  advisory  board  (hereafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  an  'ethics  board'). 

"(B)(1)  An  ethics  board  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  ethics  of  the  project  of  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  with  respect  to 
which  the  board  has  been  convened. 

"(ii)  Sot  later  than  ISO  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  statement  required  m  paragraph 
(3)(A)  IS  made  with  respect  to  an  ethics  board, 
the  board  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  describing  the  findings  of  the  board  re- 
garding the  project  of  research  involved  and 
making  a  recommendation  under  clause  (i)  of 
whether  the  Secretary  should  or  should  not 
withhold  funds  for  the  project.  The  report  shall 
include  the  information  considered  in  making 
the  findings. 

"(C)  An  ethics  board  shall  be  composed  of  no 
fewer  than  14.  and  no  more  than  20.  individuals 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall  make  appointments 
to  the  board  from  among  individuals  with  spe- 
cial qualifications  and  competence  to  provide 
advice  and  recommendations  regarding  ethical 
matters  in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research. 
Of  the  members  of  the  board — 

"(i)  no  fewer  than  I  shall  be  an  attorney: 

"(ii)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  an  ethicist: 

"(Hi)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  a  practicing 
physician: 

"(IV)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  a  theologian: 
and 

"(V)  no  fewer  than  one-third,  and  no  more 
than  one-half,  shall  be  scientists  with  substan- 
tial accomplishments  in  biomedical  or  behavioral 
research. 

"(D)  The  term  of  service  as  a  member  of  an 
ethics  board  shall  be  for  the  life  of  the  board.  If 
such  a  member  does  not  serve  the  full  term  of 
such  service,  the  individual  appointed  to  fill  the 
resulting  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  the  predecessor  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

"(E)  A  member  of  an  ethics  board  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  from  the  board  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  or  for 
other  good  cause  shown. 

"(F)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  an  individ- 
ual from  among  the  members  of  an  ethics  board 
to  serve  as  the  chair  of  the  board. 

"(G)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (B)(i)  with 
respect  to  a  project  of  research,  an  ethics  board 
shall  conduct  inquiries  and  hold  public  hear- 
ings. 

"(H)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (B)(i)  with 
respect  to  a  project  of  research,  an  ethics  board 
shall  have  access  to  all  relevant  information 
possessed  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  or  available  to  the  Secretary 
from  other  agencies. 

"(I)  Members  of  an  ethics  board  shall  receive 
compensation  for  each  day  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  board,  including  time  en- 
gaged in  traveling  for  purposes  of  such  duties. 
Such  compensation  may  not  be  provided  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 


"(J)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall 
provide  to  each  ethics  board  reasonable  staff 
and  assistance  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
board. 

"(K)  An  ethics  board  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  report  required  m 
subparagraph  (B)(ii)  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  congressional  committees  speci- 
fied in  such  subparagraph  ". 

PART  11— RESEARCH  ON 

TRANSPLANTATION  OF  FETAL  TISSUE 
SEC.  III.  ESTABUSHME.\T  OF  AUTHORITIES. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  289  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  49S  the  following  new  section: 

"RESEARCH  ON  TRAS'SPLAST.ATlO.'i  OF  FETAL 
TISSUE 

"Sec.  49eA.  (a)  Establishment  of  Pro- 
gram.— 

"(I)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  conduct 
or  support  research  on  the  transplantation  of 
human  fetal  tissue  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

"(2)  SOURCE  of  TIs.fUE.— Human  fetal  tissue 
may  be  used  in  research  carried  out  under  para- 
graph (I)  regardless  of  whether  the  tissue  is  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  a  spontaneous  or  induced 
abortion  or  pursuant  to  a  stillbirth. 

"(b)  Informed  Consent  of  Donor.— 

"(I)  In  general.— In  research  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal  tis.iue  may  be 
used  only  if  the  woman  providing  the  tissue 
makes  a  statement,  made  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the,  woman,  declaring  that— 

"(Af  the  woman  donates  the  fetal  tissue  for 
use  in  research  described  m  subsection  (a): 

"(B)  the  donation  is  made  without  any  re- 
striction regarding  the  identity  of  individuals 
who  rnay  be  the  recipients  of  transplantations  of 
the  tissue:  and 

"(C)  the  woman  has  not  been  informed  of  the 
identity  of  any  such  individuals. 

"(2)  Additional  statement.— In  research 
carried  out  under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal 
tissue  may  be  used  only  if  the  attending  physi- 
cian with  respect  to  obtaining  the  tissue  from 
the  woman  involved  makes  a  statement,  made  in 
writing  and  signed  by  the  physician,  declaring 
that— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  tissue  obtained  pursuant  to 
an  induced  abortion — 

"(i)  the  consent  of  the  woman  for  the  abortion 
was  obtained  prior  to  requesting  or  obtaining 
consent  for  the  tissue  to  be  used  m  such  re- 
search: and 

"(ii)  no  alteration  of  the  timing,  method,  or 
procedures  used  to  terminate  the  pregnancy  was 
made  solely  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  the 
tissue: 

"(B)  the  tissue  has  been  donated  by  the 
woman  m  accordance  with  paragraph  (I):  and 

"(C)  full  disclosure  has  been  provided  to  the 
woman  with  regard  to — 

"(i)  such  physician's  interest,  if  any,  in  the 
research  to  be  conducted  with  the  tissue,  and 

"(ii)  any  known  medical  risks  to  the  woman 
or  risks  to  her  privacy  that  might  be  associated 
with  the  donation  of  the  tissue  and  that  are  in 
addition  to  risks  of  such  type  that  are  associ- 
ated with  the  woman 's  medical  care. 

"(c)  Informed  Co.vs£,vr  of  researcher  and 
Donee. — In  research  carried  out  under  sub- 
section (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may  be  used  only 
if  the  individual  with  the  principal  responsibil- 
ity for  conducting  the  research  involved  makes 
a  statement,  made  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
individual,  declaring  that  the  individual— 

"(I)  IS  aware  that— 

"(A)  the  tissue  is  human  fetal  tissue: 

"(B)  the  tissue  may  have  been  obtained  pur- 
suant to  a  spontaneous  or  induced  abortion  or 
subsequent  to  a  stillbirth,  and 

"(C)  the  tissue  was  donated  for  research  pur- 
poses: 


"(2)  has  provided  such  information  to  other 
individuals  with  responsibilities  regarding  the 
research: 

"(3)  will  require,  prior  to  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  an  individual  to  be  a  recipient  of  a 
transplantation  of  the  tissue,  written  acknowl- 
edgment of  receipt  of  such  information  by  such 
recipient:  and 

"(4)  has  had  no  part  m  any  decisions  as  to 
the  timing,  method,  or  procedures  used  to  termi- 
nate the  pregnancy  made  solely  for  the  purposes 
of  the  research. 

"(d)  AVAILABILITY  OF  STATEME.WTS  FOR 
AUDIT.— 

"(I)  In  general.— In  research  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may  be 
used  only  if  the  head  of  the  agency  or  other  en- 
tity conducting  the  research  involved  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  statements  required  under 
subsections  (b)  (2)  and  (c)  will  be  available  for 
audit  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Confidentiality  of  audit.— Any  audit 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (I)  shall  be  conducted  in  a  confidential 
manner  to  protect  the  privacy  rights  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  entities  involved  in  such  research, 
including  such  individuals  and  entities  involved 
m  the  donation,  transfer,  receipt,  or  transplan- 
tation of  human  fetal  tissue.  With  respect  to 
any  material  or  information  obtained  pursuant 
to  such  audit,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  use  such  material  or  information  only  for 
the  purposes  of  verifying  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(B)  not  disclose  or  publish  such  material  or 
information,  except  where  required  by  Federal 
law.  m  which  case  such  rnaterial  or  information 
shall  be  coded  m  a  manner  such  that  the  identi- 
ties of  such  individuals  and  entities  are  pro- 
tected: and 

"(C)  not  maintain  such  material  or  informa- 
tion after  completion  of  such  audit,  except 
where  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  such  audit. 

"(e)  Applicability  of  state  and  Local 
Law.— 

"(I)  Research  conducted  by  recipie.\ts  of 
assistance.— The  Secretary  may  not  provide 
support  for  research  under  subsection  (a)  unless 
the  applicant  for  the  financial  assistance  in- 
volved agrees  to  conduct  the  research  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  State  law. 

"(2)  Research  conducted  by  secretary.— 
The  Secretary  may  conduct  research  under  sub- 
section (a)  only  in  accordance  with  applicable 
State  and  local  law. 

"(f)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'human  fetal  tissue'  means  tissue  or 
cells  obtained  from  a  dead  human  embryo  or 
fetus  after  a  spontaneous  or  induced  abortion, 
or  after  a  stillbirth". 

SBC.  lli.  PURCHASE  OF  HUMAN  FETAL  TISSUE; 
SOUCITATION  OR  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
TISSUE  AS  DIRECTED  DONATION 
FOR  USE  IN  TRANSPLANTATION. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  111  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  498A  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
"PROHIBITIONS  REGARDING  HUMAN  FETAL  TISSUE 

"Sec.  49SB.  (a)  Purchase  of  Tissue.— It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  knowingly  ac- 
quire, receive,  or  otherwise  transfer  any  human 
fetal  tissue  for  valuable  consideration  if  the 
transfer  affects  interstate  commerce. 

"(b)  SOLICITATION  OR  ACCEPTANCE  OF  TISSUE 

AS  Directed  donation  for  Use  in  Transplan- 
tation.— It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
solicit  or  knowingly  acquire,  receive,  or  accept  a 
donation  of  human  fetal  tissue  for  the  purpose 
of  transplantation  of  such  tissue  into  another 
person  if  the  donation  affects  interstate  com- 
merce, the  tissue  will  be  or  is  obtained  pursuant 
to  an  induced  abortion,  and — 

"(I)  the  donation  will  be  or  is  made  pursuant 
to  a  promise  to  the  donating  individual  that  the 


donated  tissue  will  be  transplanted  into  a  recipi- 
ent specified  by  such  individual: 

"(2)  the  donated  tissue  will  be  transplanted 
into  a  relative  of  the  donating  individual:  or 

"(3)  the  person  who  solicits  or  knowingly  ac- 
quires, receives,  or  accepts  the  donation  has 
provided  valuable  consideration  for  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  such  abortion. 

"(c)  Criminal  Penalties  for  Violations.— 

"(I)  In  general.— Any  person  who  violates 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  fined  in  accordance 
with  title  18.  United  States  Code,  subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
10  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Penalties  applicable  to  persons  re- 
ceiving consideration.— With  respect  to  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  under  paragraph  (I),  if  the 
person  involved  violates  subsection  (a)  or  (b)(3), 
a  fine  shall  be  imposed  in  an  amount  not  less 
than  twice  the  amount  of  the  valuable  consider- 
ation received. 

"(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'human  fetal  tissue'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  498A(f). 

"(2)  The  term  'interstate  commerce'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  201(b)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'valuable  consideration'  does 
not  include  reasonable  payments  associated 
with  the  transportation,  implantation,  process- 
ing, preservation,  quality  control,  or  storage  of 
human  fetal  tissue. ". 

SEC.  113.  NULUFICATION  OF  MORATORIUM. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c),  no  official  of  the  executive  branch 
may  impose  a  policy  that  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  prohibited  from 
conducting  or  supporting  any  research  on  the 
transplantation  of  human  fetal  tissue  for  thera- 
peutic purposes.  Such  research  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  section  498A  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  111 
of  this  Act),  without  regard  to  any  such  policy 
that  may  have  been  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Prohibition  against  Withholding  of 
Funds  in  Cases  of  Technical  and  Scientific 
Merit.— 

(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  any  proposal 
for  research  on  the  transplantation  of  human 
fetal  tissue  for  therapeutic  purposes,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  may  not 
withhold  funds  for  the  research  if^ 

(A)  the  research  has  been  approved  for  pur- 
poses of  section  492A(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  101  of  this  Act): 

(B)  the  research  will  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  section  498A  of  such  Act  (as  added  by 
section  III  of  this  Act):  and 

(C)  there  are  reasonable  assurances  that  the 
research  will  not  utilize  any  human  fetal  tissue 
that  has  been  obtained  in  violation  of  section 
498B(a)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  112  of 
this  Act). 

(2)  Standing  approval  regarding  ethical 
status. — In  the  case  of  any  proposal  for  re- 
search on  the  transplantation  of  human  fetal 
tissue  for  therapeutic  purposes,  the  issuance  in 
December  1988  of  the  Report  of  the  Human  Fetal 
Tissue  Transplantation  Research  Panel  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  report— 

(A)  issued  by  an  ethics  advisory  board  pursu- 
ant to  section  492A(b)(4)(B)(ii)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  101  of 
this  Act):  and 

(B)  finding,  on  a  basis  that  is  neither  arbi- 
trary nor  capricious,  that  there  are  no  ethical 
grounds  for  withholding  funds  for  the  research. 

(c)  Authority  for  Withholding  Funds 
From  Research.— In  the  case  of  any  research 
on  the  transplantation  of  human  fetal  tissue  for 
therapeutic  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  may  withhold  funds  for  the 


research  if  any  of  the  conditions  specified  in 
any  of  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C)  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)  are  not  met  with  respect  to  the  re- 
search. 

(d)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "human  fetal  tissue"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  498A(f)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  111  of 
this  Act). 

SEC.  114.  REPORT  BY  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OF- 
FICE ON  ADEQUACY  OF  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— With  respect  to  research  on 
the  transplantation  of  hurruin  fetal  tissue  for 
therapeutic  purposes,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  shall  conduct  an  audit  for 
the  purpose  of  determining — 

(1)  whether  and  to  what  extent  such  research 
conducted  or  supported  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  been  conducted 
in  accordance  with  section  498A  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  111  of 
this  Act):  and 

(2)  whether  and  to  what  extent  there  have 
been  violations  of  section  498B  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  112  of  this  Act). 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  May  19.  1995.  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
complete  the  audit  required  in  subsection  (a) 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the 
findings  made  pursuant  to  the  audit. 

PART  lU— MISCELLANEOUS  REPEALS 
SEC.  121.  REPEALS. 

(a)  Certain  Biomedical  Ethics  Board  — 
Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  241  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  part  J. 

(b)  Other  Repeals.— Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289  et  seq.) 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  498.  by  striking  subsection  (c): 
and 

(2)  by  striking  section  499:  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  section  499A  as  section 
499. 

(c)  Nullification  of  Certain  Provisions.— 
The  provisions  of  Executive  Order  12806  (57  Fed. 
Reg.  21589  (May  21.  1992))  shall  not  have  any 
legal  effect.  The  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of 
part  46  of  title  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (45  CFR  46.204(d))  shall  not  have  any  legal 
effect. 

Subtitle  B — Clinical  Retearch  Equity 

Regarding  Y/omen  and  Minoritiet 

PART  I— WOMEN  AND  MINORITIES  AS 

SUBJECTS  IN  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 

SBC.  131.  REQUIREMENT  OF  INCLUSION  IN  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  101  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  492A  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"inclusion  of  women  and  minorities  in 
clinical  research 

"Sec.  492B.  (a)  REQUIREMENT  OF  INCLUSION.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  conducting  or  support- 
ing clinical  research  for  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  Director  of  NIH  shall,  subject  to  subsection 
(b).  ensure  that— 

"(A)  women  are  included  as  subjects  in  each 
project  of  such  research:  and 

"(B)  members  of  minority  groups  are  included 
as  subjects  in  such  research. 

"(2)  Outreach  regarding  participation  as 
SUBJECTS.— The  Director  of  NIH.  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Health  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Research  on  Minority  Health,  shall  conduct 
or  support  outreach  programs  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  women  and  members  of  minority  groups 
as  subjects  in  projects  of  clinical  research. 


"(b)  Inapplicability  of  Requirement.— The 
requirement  established  in  subsection  (a)  regard- 
ing women  and  members  of  minority  groups 
shall  not  apply  to  a  project  of  clinical  research 
if  the  inclusion,  as  subjects  in  the  project,  of 
women  and  members  of  minority  groups,  respec- 
tively— 

"(1)  is  inappropriate  with  respect  to  the 
health  of  the  subjects: 

"(2)  is  inappropriate  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  research:  or 

"(3)  is  inappropriate  under  such  other  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Director  of  NIH  may  des- 
ignate. 

"(c)  Design  of  Clinical  Trials.— In  the  case 
of  any  clinical  trial  in  which  women  or  members 
of  minority  groups  will  under  subsection  (a)  be 
included  as  subjects,  the  Director  of  NIH  shall 
ensure  that  the  trial  is  designed  and  carried  out 
in  a  manner  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  valid 
analysis  of  whether  the  imriables  being  studied 
in  the  trial  affect  women  or  members  of  minority 
groups,  as  the  case  may  be.  differently  than 
other  subjects  in  the  trial. 

"(d)  Guidelines.— 

"(1)  In  general— Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
the  Director  of  NIH.  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  on  Women 's 
Health  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Minority  Health,  shall  establish 
guidelines  regarding  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  The  guidelines  shall  include  guidelines 
regarding— 

"(A)  the  circumstances  under  which  the  inclu- 
sion of  women  and  minorities  as  subjects  in 
projects  of  clinical  research  is  inappropriate  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (b): 

"(B)  the  nuinner  in  which  clinical  trials  are 
required  to  be  designed  and  carried  out  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c):  and 

"(C)  the  operation  of  outreach  programs 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  CERTAIN  provisions.— With  respect  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  inclusion  of 
women  or  members  of  minority  groups  (as  the 
case  rnay  be)  as  subjects  in  a  project  of  clinical 
research  is  inappropriate  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b).  the  following  applies  to  guidelines 
under  paragraph  (1): 

"(A)(i)  In  the  case  of  a  clinical  trial,  the 
guidelines  shall  provide  that  the  costs  of  such 
inclusion  in  the  trial  is  not  a  permissible  consid- 
eration in  determining  whether  such  inclusion  is 
inappropriate. 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  other  projects  of  clinical 
research,  the  guidelines  shall  provide  that  the 
costs  of  such  inclusion  in  the  project  is  not  a 
permissible  considtration  in  determining  wheth- 
er such  inclusion  is  inappropriate  unless  the 
data  regarding  women  or  members  of  minority 
groups,  respectively,  that  would  be  obtained  in 
such  project  (in  the  event  that  such  inclusion 
were  required)  have  been  or  will  be  obtained 
through  other  means  that  provide  data  of  com- 
parable quality. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  clinical  trial,  the  guide- 
lines may  provide  that  such  inclusion  in  the 
trial  is  not  required  if  there  is  substantial  sci- 
entific data  demonstrating  that  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between— 

"(i)  the  effects  that  the  variables  to  be  studied 
in  the  trial  have  on  women  or  members  of  minor- 
ity groups,  respectively:  and 

"(ii)  the  effects  that  the  ixiriables  have  on  the 
individuals  who  would  serve  as  subjects  in  the 
trial  in  the  event  that  such  inclusion  were  not 
required. 

"(e)  Date  Certain  for  Guidelines:  applica- 
bility.- 

"(1)  Date  certain.— The  guidelines  required 
in  subsection  (d)  shall  be  established  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Revitalisation  Act  of 
1993. 
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"(2)  APPLICABILITY. — For  fiscal  year  1995  and 
subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  Director  of  NIH  rruiy 
not  approve  any  proposal  of  clinical  research  to 
be  conducted  or  supported  by  any  agency  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  unless  the  pro- 
posal specifies  the  manner  in  which  the  research 
will  comply  with  this  section. 

■■(f)  REPORTS  BY  ADVISORY  COUNCILS.— The 
advisory  council  of  each  national  research  insti- 
tute shall  annually  submit  to  the  Director  of 
NIH  and  the  Director  of  the  institute  involved  a 
report  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  agen- 
cy has  complied  with  this  section. 

"(g)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

■'(1)  The  term  'project  of  clinical  research'  in- 
cludes a  clinical  trial. 

"(2)  The  term  'minority  group'  includes  sub- 
populationi  of  minority  groups.  The  Director  of 
NIH  shall,  through  the  guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (d>.  define  the  terms  'minority 
group'  and  'subpopulation'  for  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence.  ". 
sec.  132.  PSER  RSVIEW. 

Section  492  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  289a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  In  technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
under  this  section  of  proposals  for  clinical  re- 
search, the  consideration  of  any  such  proposal 
(including  the  initial  consideration)  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  technical  and  scientific  merit 
of  the  proposal  regarding  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 492B. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  pro- 
posal for  clinical  research  that,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  492B.  is  not  subject  to  the 
requirement  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  re- 
garding the  inclusion  of  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups  as  subjects  in  clinical  re- 
search.". 

SEC.        133.        APPUCABIUTY        TO        CURRENT 
PROJECTS. 

Section  492B  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
as  added  by  section  131  of  this  Act.  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  projects  of  clinical  re- 
search for  which  initial  funding  was  provided 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
With  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  women  and  mi- 
norities as  subjects  in  clinical  research  con- 
ducted or  supported  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  any  policies  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  regarding  such  in- 
clusion that  are  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue 
to  apply  to  the  projects  referred  to  m  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

PART  II— OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
WOMEATS  HEALTH 
SEC.  HI.  ESTABUSHUENT 

(a)  In  General.— Title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  title,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  486  as  section 
485  A: 

(2)  by  redesignating  parts  F  through  H  as 
parts  G  through  I.  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  E  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  F— Research  on  Women's  Health 
'sec.  4ae.  office  of  research  on  womenv 

HEALTH. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  an  of- 
fice to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Health  (in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'Office').  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
NIH. 

"(b)  Purpose— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall— 

"(1)  identify  projects  of  research  on  women's 
health  that  should  be  conducted  or  supported  by 
the  national  research  institutes: 


"(2)  identify  muUidisciplinary  research  relat- 
ing to  research  on  women  s  health  that  should 
be  so  conducted  or  supported: 

"(3)  carry  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  the  aging  process  in  women,  with  prior- 
ity given  to  menopause: 

"(4)  promote  coordination  and  collaboration 
among  entities  conducting  research  identified 
under  any  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3): 

"(5)  encourage  the  conduct  of  such  research 
by  entities  receiving  funds  from  the  national  re- 
search institutes: 

"(6)  recommend  an  agenda  for  conducting 
and  supporting  such  research: 

"(7)  promote  the  sufficient  allocation  of  the 
resources  of  the  natiorial  research  institutes  for 
conducting  and  supporting  such  research: 

"(8)  assist  in  the  administration  of  section 
492B  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  wopien  as 
subjects  ir  clinical  research:  and 

"(9)  prepare  the  report  required  in  section 
4S6B. 

"(c)  Coordinating  Committee.— 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  shall  establish  a  committee  to 
be  known  as  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health  (hereafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Coordinating  Com- 
mittee'). 

"(2)  The  Coordinating  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Directors  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  (or  the  designees  of  the  Direc- 
tors). 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve  as 
the  chair  of  the  Coordinating  Committee. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  research  on  women's 
health,  the  Coordinating  Committee  shall  assist 
the  Director  of  the  Office  in— 

"(A)  identifying  the  need  for  such  research, 
and  making  an  estimate  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
funds  needed  to  adequately  support  the  re- 
search: 

"(B)  identifying  needs  regarding  the  coordi- 
nation of  research  activities,  including  intra- 
mural and  extramural  muUidisciplinary  activi- 
ties: 

"(C)  supporting  the  development  of  meth- 
odologies to  determine  the  circumstances  in 
which  obtaining  data  specific  to  women  (includ- 
ing data  relating  to  the  age  of  women  and  the 
membership  of  women  in  ethnic  or  racial 
groups)  is  an  appropriate  function  of  clinical 
trials  of  treatments  and  therapies: 

"(D)  supporting  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  clinical  trials  of  treatments  and  thera- 
pies for  which  obtaining  such  data  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  an  appropriate  function:  and 

"(E)  encouraging  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes to  conduct  and  support  such  research,  in- 
cluding such  clinical  trials. 

"(d)  Advisory  Committee.— 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b),  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  shall  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Research  on  Women's  Health  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Com- 
mittee'). 

"(2)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  no  fewer  than  12.  and  not  more  than  18 
individuals,  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  rruike  appointments  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  from  among  physicians,  practition- 
ers, scientists,  and  other  health  professionals, 
whose  clinical  practice,  research  specialization, 
or  professional  expertise  includes  a  significant 
focus  on  research  on  women's  health.  A  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  women. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve  as 
the  chair  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall — 

"(A)  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  on  ap- 
propriate research  activities  to  be  undertaken  by 


the  national  research  institutes  with  respect 
to— 

"(i)  research  on  women's  health: 

"(ii)  research  on  gender  differences  in  clinical 
drug  trials,  including  responses  to  pharma- 
cological  drugs: 

"(Hi)  research  on  gender  differences  in  disease 
etiology,  course,  and  treatment: 

"(iv)  research  on  obstetrical  and  gynecological 
health  conditions,  diseases,  and  treatments:  and 

"(V)  research  on  women's  health  conditions 
which  require  a  muUidisciplinary  approach; 

"(B)  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
such  research: 

"(C)  provide  recommendations  to  such  Direc- 
tor regarding  activities  of  the  Office  (including 
recommendations  on  the  development  of  the 
methodologies  described  in  subsection  (c)(4)(C) 
and  recommendations  on  priorities  in  carrying 
out  research  described  in  subparagraph  (A)); 
and 

"(D)  assist  in  monitoring  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 492B  regarding  the  inclusion  of  women  in 
clinical  research. 

"(5)(A)  The  Advisory  Committee  shaU  prepare 
a  biennial  report  describing  the  activities  of  the 
Committee,  including  findings  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee regarding — 

"(i)  compliance  with  section  492B: 

"(ii)  the  extent  of  expenditures  made  for  re- 
search on  women 's  health  by  the  agencies  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health:  and 

"(Hi)  the  level  of  funding  needed  for  such  re- 
search. 

"(B)  The  report  required  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  NIH  for  in- 
clusion in  the  report  required  in  section  403. 

"(e)  Representation  of  Women  among  Re- 
searchers.— The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnel  and  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Director  of  the  Office,  shall 
determine  the  extent  to  which  women  are  rep- 
resented among  senior  physicians  and  scientists 
of  the  national  research  institutes  and  among 
physicians  and  scientists  conducting  research 
with  funds  provided  by  such  institutes,  and  as 
appropriate,  carry  out  activities  to  increase  the 
extent  of  such  representation. 

■■(f)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'women's  health  conditions', 
with  respect  to  women  of  alt  age.  ethnic,  and  ra- 
cial groups,  means  all  diseases,  disorders,  and 
conditions  (including  with  respect  to  mental 
health)— 

"(A)  unique  to.  more  serious,  or  more  preva- 
lent in  women: 

"(B)  for  which  the  factors  of  medical  risk  or 
types  of  medical  intervention  are  different  for 
women,  or  for  which  it  is  unknown  whether 
such  factors  or  types  are  different  for  women:  or 

"(C)  with  respect  to  which  there  has  been  in- 
sufficient clinical  research  involving  women  as 
subjects  or  insufficient  clinical  data  on  women. 

"(2)  The  term  'research  on  women's  health' 
means  research  on  women's  health  conditions, 
including  research  on  preventing  such  condi- 
tions. 

'SEC.  4S6A.  NATIONAL  DATA  SYSTEM  AND  CLEAR- 
INGHOUSE ON  RESEARCH  ON  WOM- 
ENV  HEALTH. 

"(a)  Data  System — 

"(1)  The  Director  of  NIH.  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  shall  estab- 
lish a  data  system  for  the  collection,  storage, 
analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation regarding  research  on  women's  health 
that  is  conducted  or  supported  by  the  national 
research  iristitutes.  Information  from  the  data 
system  shall  be  available  through  information 
systems  available  to  health  care  professionals 
and  providers,  researchers,  and  members  of  the 
public. 

"(2)  The  data  system  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include  a  registry  of  clinical 


trials  of  experimental  treatments  that  have  been 
developed  for  research  on  women's  health.  Such 
registry  shall  include  information  on  subject  eli- 
gibility criteria,  sex.  age.  ethnicity  or  race,  and 
the  location  of  the  trial  site  or  sites.  Principal 
investigators  of  such  clinical  trials  shaU  provide 
this  information  to  the  registry  within  30  days 
after  it  is  available.  Once  a  trial  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  principal  investigator  shall  provide 
the  registry  with  information  pertaining  to  the 
results,  including  potential  toxicities  or  adverse 
effects  assoaated  with  the  experimental  treat- 
ment or  treatments  evaluated. 

"(b)  Clearinghouse.— The  Director  of  NIH. 
m  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
and  with  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
shall  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  information  on  research  and 
prevention  activities  of  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes that  relate  to  research  on  women's 
health. 
'SEC.  4aSB.  BIENNIAL  REPORT. 

"(a)  In  General.— With  respect  to  research  on 
women's  health,  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall, 
not  later  than  February  I.  1994.  and  biennially 
thereafter,  prepare  a  report — 

"(1)  describing  and  evaluating  the  progress 
made  during  the  preceding  2  fiscal  years  in  re- 
search and  treatment  conducted  or  supported  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 
_  "(2)  describing  and  analyzing  the  professional 
status  of  women  physicians  and  scientists  of 
such  Institutes,  including  the  identification  of 
problems  and  barriers  regarding  advancements: 

"(3)  summarizing  and  analyzing  expenditures 
made  by  the  agencies  of  such  Institutes  (and  by 
.■iuch  Office)  during  the  preceding  2  fiscal  years: 
and 

"(4)  making  such  recommendatioris  for  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  initiatives  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(b)  Inclusion  in  Biennial  Report  of  Di- 
rector of  NIH —The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  submit  each  report  prepared  under  sub- 
.^ection  (a)  to  the  Director  of  NIH  for  inclusion 
in  the  report  submitted  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  under  section  403.". 

(b)  Requirement  of  Sufficient  Allocation 
OF  Resources  of  Institutes.— Section  402(b)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  282(b)) 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10).  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (11).  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (II)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  after  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Research  on  Women's  Health.  shaU 
ensure  that  resources  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  are  sufficiently  allocated  for  projects 
of  research  on  women's  health  that  are  identi- 
fied under  section  486(b).". 

PART  HI— OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
MtNORITY  HEALTH 
SEC.  ISl.  ESTABUSHUENT. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  281  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  section: 

"OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  ON  MINORITY  HEALTH 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  Establishment.— There  is  es- 
tablished within  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
NIH  an  office  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Minority  Health  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Office').  The  Office  shall  be 
headed  by  a  director,  who  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)  Purpose.— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall— 

"(1)  identify  projects  of  research  on  minority 
health  that  should  be  conducted  or  supported  by 
the  national  research  institutes: 

"(2)  identify  muUidisciplinary  research  relat- 
ing to  research  on  minority  health  that  should 
be  so  conducted  or  supported: 


"(3)  promote  coordination  and  collaboration 
among  entities  conducting  research  identified 
under  paragraph  (I)  or  (2): 

"(4)  encourage  the  conduct  of  such  research 
by  entities  receiving  funds  from  the  national  re- 
search institutes: 

"(5)  recommend  an  agenda  for  conducting 
and  supporting  such  research: 

"(6)  promote  the  sufficient  allocation  of  the 
resources  of  the  national  research  institutes  for 
conducting  and  supporting  such  research:  and 

"(7)  assist  in  the  administration  of  section 
492B  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  members  of 
minority  groups  as  subjects  in  clinical  re- 
search.". 

SubtUle  C—Reaearch  Integrity 
SEC.    161.    ESTABUSHMENT   OF   OFFICE   OF  RE- 
SEARCH INTEGRITY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  493  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"OFFICE  OF  research  INTEGRITY 

"SEC.  493.  (a)  Establishment.— 

"(I)  In  general.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  establish  an  office  to  be  known  as 
the  Office  of  Research  Integrity  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  'Office'),  which 
shall  be  established  as  an  independent  entity  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(2)  Director.— The  Office  shaU  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  experienced  and  specially  trained 
in  the  conduct  of  research,  and  have  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  investigations  of  research  mis- 
conduct. The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Office. 
The  Director  shall  report  to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Existence  of  administrative  Proc- 
esses AS  Condition  of  Funding  for  Re- 
search.—The  Secretary  shaU  by  regulation  re- 
quire that  each  entity  that  applies  for  a  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement  under  this 
Act  for  any  project  or  program  that  involves  the 
conduct  of  biomedical  or  behavioral  research 
submit  in  or  with  its  application  for  such  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  such  entity — 

"(1)  has  established  (in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  an 
administrative  process  to  review  reports  of  re- 
search misconduct .  in  connection  with  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  conducted  at  or 
sponsored  by  such  entity:  and 

"(2)  will  report  to  (he  Director  any  investiga- 
tion of  alleged  research  misconduct  in  connec- 
tion with  projects  for  which  funds  have  been 
tmade  available  under  this  Act  that  appears 
substantial. 

"(c)  Process  for  Response  of  Director.— 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regulation  a 
process  to  be  followed  by  the  Director  for  the 
prompt  and  appropriate— 

"(I)  response  to  information  provided  to  the 
Director  respecting  research  misconduct  in  con- 
nection with  projects  for  which  funds  have  been 
made  available  under  this  Act: 

"(2)  receipt  of  reports  by  the  Director  of  such 
information  from  recipients  of  funds  under  this 
Act: 

"(3)  conduct  of  investigatioris,  when  appro- 
priate: and 

"(4)  taking  of  other  actions,  including  appro- 
priate remedies,  with  respect  to  such  mis- 
conduct. 

"(d)  Monitoring  by  Director.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  establish  procedures 
for  the  Director  to  monitor  administrative  proc- 
esses and  investigations  that  have  been  estab- 
lished or  carried  out  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Effect  on  present  Investigations.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  or  will  be  commenced 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  final  regulations 
under  this  section.". 


(b)  Establishment  of  Definition  of  Re- 
search Misconduct.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  report  required 
under  section  162(d)  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  such  Sec- 
retary shaU  by  regulation  establish  a  definition 
for  the  term  "research  misconduct"  for  purposes 
of  section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
SBC.  162.  COMMISSION  ON  RESEARCH  INTEGRITY. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shaU  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Research  Integrity  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Duties.— The  Commission  shall  develop 
recommendations  for  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  on  the  administration  of 
section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as 
amended  and  added  by  section  161  of  this  Act). 

(c)  Composition.— The  Commission  shaU  be 
composed  of  12  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Not 
more  than  3  members  of  the  Commission  may  be 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States.  Of 
the  members  of  the  Commission — 

(1)  three  shaU  be  scientists  with  substantial 
accomplishments  in  biomedical  or  behavioral  re- 
search: 

(2)  three  shall  be  individuals  with  experience 
in  investigating  allegations  of  misconduct  with 
respect  to  research  research: 

(3)  three  shaU  be  representatives  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  at  which  biomedical  or 
behavioral  research  is  conducted,  and 

(4)  three  shaU  be  individuals  who  are  not  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  or  (3).  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  an  attorney  and  at  least  one 
of  whom  shaU  be  an  ethicist. 

(d)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  receive  compensation  for  service  on 
the  Commission.  Members  may  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

(e)  Report —Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission  is  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  shall  pre-1. 
pare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatii'es.  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  a  report  containing  the  rec- 
ommendations developed  under  subsection  (b). 
SEC.  163.  PROTECTION  OF  WHISTLEBLOWERS. 

Section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  by  section  161  of  this  Act.  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  Protection  of  Whistleblowers.— 

"(1)  In  CENERAL.—ln  the  case  of  any  entity 
required  to  establish  administrative  processes 
under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation establish  standards  for  preventing,  and 
for  responding  to  the  occurrence  of  retaliation 
by  such  entity,  its  officials  or  agents,  against  an 
employee  in  the  terms  and  conditioris  of  employ- 
ment in  response  to  the  employee  having  in  good 
faith— 

"(A)  made  an  allegation  that  the  entity,  its 
officials  or  agents,  has  engaged  in  or  failed  to 
adequately  respond  to  an  allegation  of  research 
misconduct:  or 

"(B)  cooperated  with  an  investigation  of  such 
an  allegation. 

"(2)  Monitoring  by  secretary.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  by  regulation  procedures 
for  the  Director  to  monitor  the  implementation 
of  the  standards  established  by  an  entity  under 
paragraph  (I)  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  procedures  have  been  established, 
and  are  being  utilized,  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  established  under  such  paragraph. 
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"(3)  NONCOMPLIANCE.— The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  establish  remedies  for  nortcompliance 
by  an  entity,  its  officials  or  agents,  which  has 
engaged  in  retaliation  in  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards established  under  paragraph  (1).  Such  rem- 
edies may  include  termination  of  funding  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  for  such  project  or  recov- 
ery of  funding  being  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  project,  or  other  actions  as  appropriate. 

"(4)  Final  rule  for  RECULATiONS.—The  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  final  rule  for  the  regulations 
required  in  paragraph  (1)  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization  Act  of 
1993. 

"(5)  REQUIRED  AGREEMENTS.— For  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  on  which  the  reg- 
ulations required  in  paragraph  (1)  are  issued, 
the  Secretary  may  not  provide  a  grant,  coopera- 
tive agreement,  or  contract  under  this  Act  for 
biomedical  or  behavioral  research  unless  the  en- 
tity seeking  such  financial  assistance  agrees 
that  the  entity — 

"(A)  will  maintain  the  procedures  described  in 
the  regulations:  and 

"(B)  will  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions.". 

SEC.  164.  REQUIREMENT  OF  REGULATIONS  RE- 
GARDING PROTECTION  AGAINST  FI- 
NANCIAL CONFUCTS  OF  INTEREST 
/V  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  OF  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Part  H  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  493 
the  following  new  section: 

"PROTECTION  AGAINST  FINANCIAL  CONFLICTS  OF 
INTEREST  IN  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  OF  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  493A.  (a)  ISSUANCE  of  Regulations — 

"(1)  In  general— The  Secretary  shall  define 
by  regulation,  the  specific  circumstances  that 
constitute  the  existence  of  a  financial  interest  in 
a  project  on  the  part  of  an  entity  or  individual 
that  will,  or  may  be  reasonably  erpected  to.  cre- 
ate a  bias  in  favor  of  obtaining  results  in  such 
project  that  are  consistent  with  such  financial 
interest.  Such  definition  shall  apply  uniformly 
to  each  entity  or  individual  conducting  a  re- 
search project  under  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  any 
entity  or  individual  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Secretary  for  a  project  of  research  described 
in  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion establish  standards  for  responding  to.  in- 
cluding managing,  reducing,  or  eliminating,  the 
existence  of  such  a  financial  interest.  The  entity 
may  adopt  individualized  procedures  for  imple- 
menting the  standards. 

"(2)  Relevant  projects— A  project  of  re- 
search referred  to  in  paragraph  (I)  is  a  project 
of  clinical  research  whose  purpose  is  to  evaluate 
the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  a  drug,  medical  de- 
vice, or  treatment  and  for  which  such  entity  is 
receiving  assistance  from  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  IDENTIFYING  AND  REPORTING  TO  THE  DI- 
RECTOR.—The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
standards  established  under  paragraph  (1) 
specify  that  as  a  condition  of  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  Secretary  for  the  project  involved, 
an  entity  described  in  such  subsection  is  re- 
quired— 

"(A)  to  have  in  effect  at  the  time  the  entity 
applies  for  the  assistance  and  throughout  the 
period  during  which  the  assistance  is  received,  a 
process  for  identifying  such  financial  interests 
as  defined  in  paragraph  (I)  that  exist  regarding 
the  project:  and 

"(B)  to  report  to  the  Director  such  financial 
interest  as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  identified 
by  the  entity  and  how  any  such  financial  inter- 
est identified  by  the  entity  will  be  managed  or 
eliminated  such  that  the  project  in  question  will 
be  protected  from  bias  that  Tnay  stem  from  such 
financial  interest. 

"(4)  MONITORING  OF  PROCESS— The  Secretary 
shall  monitor  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 


the  process  established  by  an  entity  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1). 

"(5)  RESPONSE.— In  any  case  m  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  entity  has  failed  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (3)  regarding  a  project 
of  research  described  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary— 

"(A)  shall  require  that,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving assistance,  the  entity  disclose  the  exist- 
ence of  a  financial  interest  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (1)  in  each  public  presentation  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  project:  and 

"(B)  may  take  such  other  actions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(6)  DEFINITION —As  used  in  this  section: 

"(A)  The  term  'financial  interest'  includes  the 
receipt  of  consulting  fees  or  honoraria  and  the 
ownership  of  stock  or  equity. 

"(B)  The  term  'assistance',  with  respect  to 
conducting  a  project  of  research,  means  a  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement. 

"(b)  Final  rule  for  Regulations.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  final  rule  for  the  regulations 
required  in  subsection  (a)  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization  Act  of 
1993.". 

SEC.  165.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  subtitle  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
that  occurs  180  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
final  rule  required  under  section  493(f)(4)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 161  and  163,  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(b)  Agreements  as  a  Condition  of  Fund- 
ing.—The  requirements  of  subsection  (f)(5)  of 
section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  by  sections  161  and  163.  with  respect  to 
agreements  as  a  condition  of  funding  shall  not 
be  effective  in  the  case  of  projects  of  research  for 
which  initial  funding  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  was  provided  prior  to  the  effective 
date  described  in  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH  IN  GENERAL 
SEC.   tot.   HKJiLTH  PROMOTION  RESEJiRCH  DIS- 
SEMINATION. 

Section  402(f)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  282(f))  is  amended  by  striking  "other 
public  and  private  entities. "  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  and  inserting  "other  public 
and  private  entities,  including  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  post-secondary  schools.  The  Associ- 
ate Director  shall— 

"(1)  annually  review  the  efficacy  of  existing 
policies  and  techniques  used  by  the  national  re- 
search institutes  to  disseminate  the  results  of 
disease  prevention  and  behavioral  research  pro- 
grams: 

"(2)  recommend,  coordinate,  and  oversee  the 
modification  or  reconstruction  of  such  policies 
and  techniques  to  ensure  maximum  dissemina- 
tion, using  advanced  technologies  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  of  research  results  to 
such  entities:  and 

"(3)  annually  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  a  report  concerning  the  prevention 
and  dissemination  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Associate  Director,  including — 

"(A)  a  summary  of  the  Associate  Director's  re- 
view of  existing  dissemination  policies  and  tech- 
niques together  with  a  detailed  statement  con- 
cerning any  modification  or  restructuring,  or 
recommendations  for  modification  or  restructur- 
ing, of  such  policies  and  techniques:  and 

"(B)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures 
made  for  the  prevention  and  dissemiriation  ac- 
tivities reported  on  and  the  personnel  used  in 
connection  with  such  activities.". 

SEC.  202.  PROGRAMS  FOR  INCREASED  SUPPORT 
REGARDING  CERTAIN  STATES  AND 
RESEARCHERS. 

Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  282)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 


"(g)(1)(A)  In  the  case  of  entities  described  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  Director  of  NIH,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Research  Resources,  shall  establish  a  program  to 
enhance  the  competitiveness  of  such  entities  in 
obtaining  funds  from  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes for  conducting  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research. 

"(B)  The  entities  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  are  entities  that  conduct  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research  and  are  located  in  a  State  in 
which  the  aggregate  success  rate  for  applica- 
tions to  the  national  research  institutes  for  as- 
sistance for  such  research  by  the  entities  in  the 
State  has  historically  constituted  a  low  success 
rate  of  obtaining  such  funds,  relative  to  such 
aggregate  rate  for  such  entities  in  other  States. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  enhancing  competitive- 
ness for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH,  in  carrying  out  the  program  es- 
tablished under  such  subparagraph,  may— 

"(i)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  entities 
involved,  including  technical  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  applications  for  obtaining  funds 
from  the  national  research  institutes: 

"(ii)  assist  the  entities  in  developing  a  plan 
for  biomedical  or  behavioral  research  proposals: 
and 

"(Hi)  assist  the  entities  in  implementing  such 
plan. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  supporting  projects  of  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research  whose  principal  researchers 
are  individuals  who  have  not  previously  served 
as  the  principal  researchers  of  such  projects 
supported  by  the  Director.". 

SEC.  i03.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  BEHAV 
lORAL  RESEJUtCH. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  151  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"OFFICE  OF  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 

"Sec  404A.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  Behavioral  Research  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Office').  The  Of- 
fice shall  be  headed  by  a  director,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)(1)  With  respect  to  research  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  human  behavior  and  the  de- 
velopment, treatment,  and  prevention  of  medical 
conditions,  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall  co- 
ordinate research  conducted  or  supported  by  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(2)  Research  authorized  under  paragraph  (I) 
includes  research  on  teen  pregnancy,  infant 
mortality,  violent  behavior,  suicide,  and  home- 
lessness. 

"(3)  The  sole  responsibility  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  be  carrying  out  paragraph  (I)." 
SEC.  204.  CHILDREN^  VACCINE  INITUTIVE. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  203  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"CHILDREN'S  VACCINE  INITIATIVE 
"Sec  404B.  (a)  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  VAC- 
CINES.—The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Vaccine  Program  under 
title  XXI  and  acting  through  the  Directors  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  the  National  Institute  for  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  the  National  Institute 
for  Aging,  and  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams, shall  carry  out  activities,  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  global  Children's  Vaccine 
Initiative,  to  develop  affordable  new  and  im- 
proved vaccines  to  be  used  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  developing  world  that  will  increase 
the  efficacy  and  efficiency  of  the  prevention  of 
infectious  diseases.  In  carrying  out  such  activi- 
ties, the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable,  develop  and  make  available  vaccines 
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that  require  fewer  contacts  to  deliver,  that  can 
be  given  early  in  life,  that  provide  long  lasting 
protection,  that  obviate  refrigeration,  needles 
and  syringes,  and  that  protect  against  a  larger 
number  of  diseases. 

"(b)  Report.— In  the  report  required  in  sec- 
tion 2104,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Vaccine  Program  under 
title  XXI,  shall  include  information  with  respect 
to  activities  and  the  progress  made  in  imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
achieving  its  goals. 

"(c)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— In 
addition  to  any  other  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  activities  of  the  type  described 
in  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  S50,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996.". 

SEC.    205.    PLAN  FOR    USE   OF  ANIMALS   IN  RE- 
SEARCH. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"PLAN  for  use  of  ANIMALS  IN  RESEARCH 

"SEC  404C.  (a)  The  Director  of  NIH,  after 
consultation  with  the  committee  established 
under  subsection  (e),  shall  prepare  a  plan — 

"(I)  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
conduct  or  support  research  into — 

"(A)  methods  of  biomedical  research  and  ex- 
perimentation that  do  not  require  the  use  of  ani- 
mals: 

"(B)  methods  of  such  research  and  experimen- 
tation that  reduce  the  number  of  animals  used 
in  such  research: 

"(C)  methods  of  such  research  and  experimen- 
tation that  produce  less  pain  and  distress  in 
such  animals:  and 

"(D)  methods  of  such  research  and  experimen- 
tation that  involve  the  use  of  marine  life  (other 
than  marine  mammals): 

"(2)  for  establishing  the  validity  and  reliabil- 
ity of  the  methods  described  in  paragraph  (1): 

"(3)  for  encouraging  the  acceptance  by  the 
scientific  community  of  such  methods  that  have 
been  found  to  be  valid  and  reliable:  and 

"(4)  for  training  scientists  in  the  use  of  such 
methods  that  have  been  found  to  be  valid  and 
reliable. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  October  1,  1993.  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  the  plan  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a)  and  shall  begin  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  periodically  re- 
view, and  as  appropriate,  make  revisions  in  the 
plan  required  under  subsection  (a).  A  descrip- 
tion of  any  revision  made  in  the  plan  shall  be 
included  in  the  first  biennial  report  under  sec- 
tion 403  that  is  submitted  after  the  revision  is 
made. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate  to  convey  to  sci- 
entists and  others  who  use  animals  in  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  or  experimen- 
tation information  respecting  the  methods  found 
to  be  valid  and  reliable  under  subsection  (a)(2). 

"(e)(1)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  a  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Interagency  Coordi- 
nating Committee  on  the  Use  of  Animals  in  Re- 
search (hereafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to 
c^  the  'Committee'). 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  provide  advice  to  the 
Director  of  NIH  on  the  preparation  of  the  plan 
required  in  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of— 

"(A)  the  Directors  of  each  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  and  the  Director  of  the  Center 


for  Research  Resources  (or  the  designees  of  such 
Directors):  and 

"(B)  representatives  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
such  additional  agencies  as  the  Director  of  NIH 
determines  to  be  appropriate.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— Section  4  of 
the  Health  Research  Extension  Act  of  1985  (Pub- 
lic Law  99-158:  99  Stat.  880)  is  repealed. 
sec.  206.  increased  participation  of  women 
and  disadvantaged  individuals 
in  fields  of  biomedical  and  be- 
havioiull  research. 
Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  202  of  this  Act,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  and  the  Directors  of  the  agencies  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  may  conduct 
and  support  programs  for  research,  research 
training,  recruitment,  and  other  activities  to 
provide  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
and  individuals  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds in  the  fields  of  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research.". 

SEC.  207.  REQUIREMENTS  REGARDING  SURVEYS 
OF  SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  205  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"REQUIREMENTS  REGARDING  SURVEYS  OF  SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR 

"Sec  404D.  With  respect  to  any  survey  of 
human  sexual  behavior  proposed  to  be  con- 
ducted or  supported  through  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  survey  may  not  be  carried 
out  unless — 

"(1)  the  proposal  has  undergone  review  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  applicable  requirements  of 
sections  491  and  492:  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  section 
492A,  makes  a  determination  that  the  informa- 
tion expected  to  be  obtained  through  the  survey 
will  assist — 

"(A)  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  the  incidence  of  infection 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus,  or  the 
incidence  of  any  other  infectious  disease:  or 

"(B)  in  improving  reproductive  health  or 
other  conditions  of  health.". 

SEC.  208.  DISCRETIONJiRY  FUND  OF  DIRECTOR 
OF  NATIONJU.  mSTTTUTES  OF 
HEALTH. 

Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  206  of  this  Act.  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)(l)  There  is  established  a  fund,  consisting 
of  amounts  appropriated  under  paragraph  (3) 
and  made  available  for  the  fund,  for  use  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  to  carry  out  the  activities  au- 
thorized in  this  Act  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  purposes  for  which  such  fund 
may  be  expended  include — 

"(A)  providing  for  research  on  matters  that 
have  not  received  significant  funding  relative  to 
other  matters,  responding  to  new  issues  and  sci- 
entific emergencies,  and  acting  on  research  op- 
portunities of  high  priority: 

"(B)  supporting  research  that  is  not  exclu- 
sively within  the  authority  of  any  single  agency 
of  such  Institutes:  and 

"(C)  purchasing  or  renting  equipment  and 
quarters  for  activities  of  such  Institutes. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  February  10  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
describing   the   activities   undertaken   and   ex- 


penditures made  under  this  section  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  report  may  contain 
such  comments  of  the  Secretary  regarding  this 
section  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
125,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996.". 
SEC.  209.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Term  of  Office  for  Members  of  advi- 
sory Councils.— Section  406(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  284a(c))  is  amend- 
ed in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  "until  a 
successor  has  taken  office"  and  inserting  the 
following:  "for  180  days  after  the  date  of  such 
expiration". 

(b)  Literacy  Requirements.— Section  402(e) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
282(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ",  and":  andt 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  ensure  that,  after  January  1.  1994.  at 
least  one-half  of  all  new  or  revised  health  edu- 
cation and  promotion  materials  developed  or 
funded  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  in 
a  form  that  does  not  exceed  a  level  of  functional 
literacy,  as  defined  in  the  National  Literacy  Act 
of  1991  (Public  Law  102-73).". 

(c)  Day  Care  Regarding  Children  of  Em- 
ployees.—Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  as  amended  by  section  208  of  this  Act. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(j)(l)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  establish  a 
program  to  provide  day  care  services  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
similar  to  those  services  provided  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  (including  the  availability  of  day 
care  service  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis). 

"(2)  Any  day  care  provider  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  establish  a  sliding 
scale  of  fees  that  takes  into  consideration  the 
income  and  needs  of  the  employee. 

"(3)  For  purposes  regarding  the  provision  of 
day  care  services,  the  Director  of  NIH  may  enter 
into  rental  or  lease  purchase  agreements". 
TTTLB     m— GENERAL     PROVISIONS     RE- 
SPECTING NATIONAL  RESEJUtCH  INSTI- 
TUTES 

SBC-  ML  APPOINTME.\T  AND  AUTHORITY  OF  DI- 
RECTORS OF  NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
ISSmVTES. 

(a)  Establishment  of  General  Authority 
Regarding  Direct  Funding.— 

(1)  IM  general.— Section  405(b)(2)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  284(b)(2))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  ",  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  shall  receive  from  the  President  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  directly  all 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  by  the  Institute.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
413(b)(9)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  285a-2(b)(9))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "(A)"  after  "(9)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "advisory  council:"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  "advisory  council.". 

(b)  Appointment  and  Duration  of  Tech- 
nical AND  SCIENTIFIC  PEER  REVIEW  GROUPS.— 
Section  405(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  284(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"(3)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Institute  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  NIH— 

"(A)  establish  technical  and  scientific  peer  re- 
view groups  in  addition  to  those  appointed 
under  section  402(b)(6),  and 

"(B)  appoint  the  members  of  peer  review 
groups  established  under  subparagraph  (A); 
and";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  and  below  paragraph  (4) 
the  following: 

"The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  duration  of  a  peer  review  group  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (3).". 

SEC.  302.  PROGRAM  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
OSTEOPOROSIS,  PAGETS  DISEASE, 
ASD  RELATED  BONE  DISORDERS. 

Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  284  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 121(b)  of  Public  Law  102-321  (106  Stat.  358), 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"RESEARCH  ON  OSTEOPOROSIS.  PAGET'S  DISEASE, 
AND  RELATED  BONE  DISORDERS 

"Sec.  409A.  (a)  Establishment.— The  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Diabetes,  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases, shall  expand  and  intensify  the  programs 
of  such  Institutes  with  respect  to  research  and 
related  activities  concerning  osteoporosis. 
Paget's  disease,  and  related  bone  disorders. 

"(b)  COORDINATION.— The  Directors  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  jointly  coordinate  the 
programs  referred  to  in  such  subsection  and 
consult  with  the  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
Diseases  Interagency  Coordinating  Committee 
and  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  A0ng  Re- 
search. 

"(c)  Information  Clearinghouse.— 

"(1)  IN  general.— In  order  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  described  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Director  of  NIH  shall  firovide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  information  clearinghouse  on 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders  to  facili- 
tate and  enhance  knowledge  and  understanding 
on  the  part  of  health  professionals,  patients, 
and  the  public  through  the  effective  dissemina- 
tion of  information. 

"(2)  ESTABLISH.MENT  THROUGH  GRANT  OR  CON- 
TRACT.—For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1).  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  enter  into  a 
grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or  contract  with  a 
nonprofit  private  entity  involved  in  activities  re- 
gardipg  the  prevention  and  control  of 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders. 

"(d)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S40.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996.". 

SEC.  303.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  INTERAGENCY 
PROGRAM  FOR  TRAUMA  RESEARCH. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  XII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300d  et  seq.),  as 
amended  by  title  VI  of  Public  Law  102-321  (106 
Stat.  433)  and  section  304  of  Public  Law  102-408 
(106  Stat.  2084).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  part: 
"Part  F— Interagency  Program  for  Trauma 

Research 
"sec.  iml.  estabushment  of  program 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Director'),  shall  establish  a  comprehensive 
program  of  conducting  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search on  trauma  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Program').  The  Program  shall 
include  research  regarding  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  and  general  management 
of  trauma. 


"(b)  Plan  for  Program — 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Director,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Trauma  Research  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating Committee  established  under  sub- 
section (g).  shall  establish  and  implement  a  plan 
for  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Program, 
including  the  activities  described  in  subsection 
(d).  All  such  activities  shall  be  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan.  The  plan  shall  be  peri- 
odically reviewed,  and  revised  as  appropriate. 

"(2)  Submission  to  co.\GRESs.—Not  later  than 
June  1.  1993.  the  Director  shall  submit  the  plan 
required  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  funds  needed  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1996  to  implement  the 
plan. 

"(c)  Participating  Agencies;  Coordination 
AND  Collaboration— The  Director— 

"(1)  shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  activities 
under  the  Program  by  the  Directors  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in- 
volved in  research  with  respect  to  trauma; 

"(2)  shall  ensure  that  the  activities  of  the  Pro- 
gram are  coordinated  among  such  agencies;  and 

"(3)  shall,  as  appropriate,  provide  for  collabo- 
ration among  such  agencies  in  carrying  out 
such  activities. 

"(d)  Certain  activities  of  Program.— The 
Program  shall  include — 

"(1)  studies  with  respect  to  all  phases  of  trau- 
ma care,  including  prehospital,  resuscitation, 
surgical  intervention,  critical  care,  irifection 
control,  wound  healing,  nutritional  care  and 
support,  and  medical  rehabilitation  care; 

"(2)  basic  and  clinical  research  regarding  the 
response  of  the  body  to  trauma  and  the  acute 
treatment  and  medical  rehabilitation  of  individ- 
uals who  are  the  victims  of  trauma;  and 

"(3)  basic  and  clinical  research  regarding 
trauma  care  for  pediatric  and  geriatric  patients. 

"(e)  Mechanisms  of  Support.— In  carrying 
out  the  Program,  the  Director,  acting  through 
the  Directors  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)(1),  may  make  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  entities,  including  designated  trauma 
centers. 

"(f)  Resources.— The  Director  shall  assure 
the  availability  of  appropriate  resources  to 
carry  out  the  Program,  including  the  plan  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (b)  (including  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  subsection  (d)). 

"(g)  Coordinating  committee.— 

"(1)  In  general.— There  shall  be  established  a 
Trauma  Research  Interagency  Coordinating 
Committee  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Coordinating  Committee'). 

"(2)  Duties.— The  Coordinating  Committee 
shall  make  recommendations  regarding — 

"(A)  the  activities  of  the  Program  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  each  of  the  agencies  represented  on 
the  Committee  and  the  amount  of  funds  needed 
by  each  of  the  agencies  for  such  activities;  and 

"(B)  effective  collaboration  among  the  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  the  activities. 

"(3)  Composition.— The  Coordinatir^  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  Directors  of  each 
of  the  agencies  that,  under  subsection  (c).  fuxve 
responsibilities  under  the  Program,  and  any 
other  individuals  who  are  practitioners  in  the 
trauma  field  as  designated  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(h)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'designated  trauma  center'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section  1231(1). 

"(2)  The  term  'Director'  means  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(3)  The  term  'trauma'  means  any  serious  in- 
jury that  could  result  in  loss  of  life  or  in  signifi- 
cant disability  and  that  would  meet  pre-hospital 
triage  criteria  for  transport  to  a  designated 
trauma  center.". 


(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  402  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  209(c)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  carry  out  the 
program  established  in  part  E  of  title  XII  (relat- 
ing to  interagency  research  on  trauma).". 
TITLB  rv— NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTmJTE 
SEC.  401.  EXPANSION  AND  INTENSIFICATION  OF 

ACTivrriES     regarding     breast 

CANCER. 

Subpart  I  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"BREAST  AND  GYNECOLOGICAL  CANCERS 

"Sec.  417.  (a)  Expansion  and  Coordination 
OF  activities.— The  Director  of  the  Institute,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  shall  expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  with  respect  to  re- 
search on  breast  cancer,  ovarian  cancer,  and 
other  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of 
women. 

"(b)  COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  INSTI- 
TUTES.—The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  co- 
ordinate the  actiirities  of  the  Director  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  similar  activities  conducted  by 
other  national  research  institutes  and  agencies 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the  extent 
that  such  Institutes  and  agencies  have  respon- 
sibilities that  are  related  to  breast  cancer  and 
other  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of 
women. 

"(C)  PROGRAMS  FOR  BREAST  CANCER.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  conduct 
or  support  research  to  expand  the  understand- 
ing of  the  cause  of.  and  to  find  a  cure  for. 
breast  cancer.  Activities  under  such  subsection 
shall  provide  for  an  expansion  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  and  support  of— 

"(A)  basic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  breast  cancer; 

"(B)  clinical  research  and  related  activities 
concerning  the  causes,  prevention,  detection 
and  treatment  of  breast  cancer; 

"(C)  control  programs  with  respect  to  breast 
cancer  in  accordance  with  section  412,  including 
community-based  programs  designed  to  assist 
women  who  are  members  of  medically  under- 
served  populations,  low-income  populations,  or 
minority  groups; 

"(D)  information  and  education  programs 
with  respect  to  breast  cancer  in  accordance  with 
section  413;  and 

"(E)  research  and  demonstration  centers  with 
respect  to  breast  cancer  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 414.  including  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  centers  for  breast  cancer  research  to 
bring  together  basic  and  clinical,  biomedical  and 
behavioral  scientists  to  conduct  basic,  clinical, 
epidemiological,  psychosocial,  prevention  and 
treatment  research  and  related  activities  on 
breast  cancer. 

Not  less  than  six  centers  shall  be  operated  under 
subparagraph  (E).  Activities  of  such  centers 
should  include  supporting  new  and  innovative 
research  and  training  programs  for  new  re- 
searchers. Such  centers  shall  give  priority  to  ex- 
pediting the  transfer  of  research  advances  to 
clinical  applications. 

"(2)  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PLAN  FOR  PRO- 
GRAMS.— 

"(A)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  ensure 
that  the  research  programs  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  are  implemented  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  for  the  programs.  Such  plan  shall  include 
comments  and  recommendations  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  considers  appropriate,  with 
due  consideration  provided  to  the  professional 
judgment  needs  of  the  Institute  as  expressed  in 
the  annual  budget  estimate  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  section  413(9).  The  Director  of  the  In- 


stitute, in  consultation  with  the  National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Board,  shall  periodically  review 
and  revise  such  plan. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  May  1.  1993,  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  plan 
to  the  President's  Cancer  Panel,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(C)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  submit 
any  revisions  of  the  plan  to  the  President's  Can- 
cer Panel,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Director  of 
NIH. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the 
plan  submitted  under  subparagraph  (A),  and 
any  revisions  submitted  under  subparagraph 
(C),  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate. 

"(d)  Other  Cancers.— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
conduct  or  support  research  on  ovarian  cancer 
and  other  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of 
women.  Activities  under  such  subsection  shall 
provide  for  the  conduct  and  support  of— 

"(1)  basic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  ovarian  cancer  and  other  cancers 
of  the  reproductive  system  of  women; 

"(2)  clinical  research  and  related  activities 
into  the  causes,  prevention,  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  ovarian  cancer  and  other  cancers  of  the 
reproductive  system  of  women; 

"(3)  control  programs  with  respect  to  ovarian 
cancer  and  other  cancers  of  the  reproductive 
system  of  women  in  accordance  with  section  412; 

"(4)  information  and  education  programs  with 
respect  to  ovarian  cancer  and  other  cancers  of 
the  reproductive  system  of  women  in  accordance 
with  section  413;  and 

"(5)  research  and  demonstration  centers  with 
respect  to  ovarian  cancer  and  cancers  of  the  re- 
productive system  in  accordance  with  section 
414. 

"(e)  Report.— The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  prepare,  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial  re- 
port submitted  under  section  407.  a  report  that 
describes  the  activities  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  under  the  research  programs  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  that  shall  include — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  research  plan  with 
respect  to  breast  cancer  prepared  under  sub- 
section (c); 

"(2)  an  assessment  of  the  development,  revi- 
sion, and  implementation  of  such  plan; 

"(3)  a  description  and  evaluation  of  the 
progress  made,  during  the  period  for  which  such 
report  is  prepared,  in  the  research  programs  on 
breast  cancer  and  cancers  of  the  reproductive 
system  of  women; 

"(4)  a  summary  and  analysis  of  expenditures 
made,  during  the  period  for  which  such  report  is 
made,  for  activities  with  respect  to  breast  cancer 
and  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of 
women  conducted  and  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health;  and 

"(5)  such  comments  and  recommendations  as 
the  Director  considers  appropriate.". 
SEC.  402.  EXPANSION  AND  INTENSIFICATION  OF 
ACTIVmES    REGARDING    PROSTATE 
CANCER. 

Subpart  1  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  401  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"PROSTATE  CANCER 

"Sec  417A.  (a)  Expansion  and  Coordination 
OF  Activities.— The  Director  of  the  Institute,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  shall  expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  with  respect  to  re- 
search on  prostate  cancer. 

"(b)  Coordination  With  Other  Insti- 
tutes.—The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  Director  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  similar  activities  conducted  by 


other  national  research  institutes  and  agencies 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the  extent 
that  such  Institutes  and  agencies  have  respon- 
sibilities that  are  related  to  prostate  cancer. 

"(c)  Programs.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL. — In  Carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  conduct 
or  support  research  to  expand  the  understand- 
ing of  the  cause  of.  and  to  find  a  cure  for,  pros- 
tate cancer.  Activities  under  such  subsection 
shall  provide  for  an  expansion  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  and  support  of— 

"(A)  basic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  prostate  cancer; 

"(B)  clinical  research  and  related  actimties 
concerning  the  causes,  prevention,  detection 
and  treatment  of  prostate  cancer; 

"(C)  prevention  and  control  and  early  detec- 
tion programs  with  respect  to  prostate  cancer  in 
accordance  with  section  412.  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  intensifying  research  on  the  role  of 
prostate  specific  antigen  for  the  screening  and 
early  detection  of  prostate  cancer; 

"(D)  an  Inter- Institute  Task  Force,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  to  pro- 
vide coordination  between  relevant  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  components  of  research  efforts 
on  prostate  cancer; 

"(E)  control  programs  toith  respect  to  prostate 
cancer  in  accordance  with  section  412; 

"(F)  information  and  education  programs 
with  respect  to  prostate  cancer  in  accordance 
with  section  413;  and 

"(G)  research  and  demonstration  centers  with 
respect  to  prostate  cancer  in  accordance  with 
section  414.  including  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  centers  for  prostate  cancer  research  to 
bring  together  basic  and  clinical,  biomedical  and 
behavioral  scientists  to  conduct  basic,  clinical, 
epidemiological,  psychosocial,  prevention  and 
control,  treatment,  research,  and  related  activi- 
ties on  prostate  cancer. 

Not  less  than  six  centers  shall  be  operated  under 
subparagraph  (G).  Activities  of  such  centers 
should  include  supporting  new  and  innovative 
research  and  training  programs  for  new  re- 
searchers. Such  centers  shall  give  priority  to  ex- 
pediting the  transfer  of  research  advances  to 
clinical  applications. 

"(2)  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PLAN  FOR  PRO- 
GRAMS.— 

"(A)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  ensure 
that  the  research  programs  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  are  implemented  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  for  the  programs.  Such  plan  shall  include 
comments  and  recommendations  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  considers  appropriate,  with 
due  consideration  provided  to  the  professional 
judgment  needs  of  the  Institute  as  expressed  in 
the  annual  budget  estimate  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  section  413(9).  The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, in  consultation  with  the  National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Board,  shall  periodically  review 
and  revise  such  plan. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  May  1.  1993.  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  plan 
to  the  President's  Cancer  Panel,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(C)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  submit 
any  revisions  of  the  plan  to  the  President 's  Can- 
cer Panel,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Director  of 
NIH. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the 
plan  submitted  under  subparagraph  (A),  and 
any  revisions  submitted  under  subparagraph 
(C),  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate.". 

SEC.  403.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  IN  General.— Subpart  1  of  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended 
by  section  402  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 


"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  417B.  (a)  Activities  Generally —For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  S3. 200, 000, 000 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996. 

"(b)  Breast  Cancer  and  Gynecological 
Cancers.— 

"(1)  Breast  cancer.— 

"(A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  417(c)(1).  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  S225,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  Such 
authorizations  of  appropriations  are  in  addition 
to  the  authorizations  of  appropriations  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such 
purpose. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subpara- 
graphs (B)  through  (E)  of  section  417(c)(1),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  S100,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996.  Such  authorizations  of  appropriations  are 
in  addition  to  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions established  in  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  such  purpose. 

"(2)  Other  cancers.— For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  subsection  (d)  of  section  417,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  aitpropriated  S75.000.000  for  fis- 
cal year  1994,  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  Such 
authorizatioris  of  appropriations  are  in  addition 
to  the  authorizations  of  appropriations  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such 
purpose. 

"(c)  Prostate  Cancer.— For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  417 A.  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  S72,0OO,O0O  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  Such  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  are  in  addition  to 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  established 
in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  purpose. 

"(d)  Allocation  Regarding  Cancer  Con- 
trol.— 

"(1)  In  general. — Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  for  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
make  available  not  less  than  the  applicable  per- 
centage specified  in  paragraph  (2)  for  carrying 
out  the  cancer  control  activities  authorized  in 
section  412  and  for  which  budget  estimates  are 
made  under  section  413(b)(9)  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  APPLICABLE  percentage.— The  percent- 
age referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is — 

"(A)  7  percent,  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1994; 

"(B)  9  percent,  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1995; 
and 

"(C)  10  percent,  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1996 
and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1)  In  general— Section  408  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  284c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (a); 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (a); 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  (as  so  redesignated)  as  subsection 
(b);  and 

(D)  by  amending  the  heading  for  the  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

"certain  uses  of  funds". 

(2)  CROSS-REFERENCE.—Section  464F  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285m-6)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  408(b)(1)"  and  in- 
serting "section  408(a)(1)  '. 

TITLB  V— NATIONAL  HEART,  LUNG,  AND 
BLOOD  INSTTTUTE 
SEC.  501.  EDUCA'nONAND  TRAINING. 

Section  421(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  285b-3(b))  is  amended— 
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(1)  m  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ",  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  shall,  m  consultation  with  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Institute,  conduct  appropriate 
intramural  training  and  education  programs, 
including  continuing  education  and  laboratory 
and  clinical  research  training  programs". 
SSC.  BOX.  CENTERS  FOR  THE  STVDY  OF  PEDI 
ATRIC  CARDIOVASCULAR  DISEASES. 

Section  422(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  785b-^(a)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end. 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  three  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  in.  and  demonstration  of. 
advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and  treatment 
(including  genetic  studies,  intrauterine  environ- 
ment studies,  postnatal  studies,  heart  arrhyth- 
mias, and  acquired  heart  disease  and  preventive 
cardiology)  for  cardiovascular  diseases  m  chil- 
dren.". 

SEC.    503.    NATIONAL    CENTER    ON    SLEEP    DIS- 
ORDERS. 

Subpart  2  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285b  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"SATIOSAL  CENTER  OS  SLEEP  DISORDERS 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  \ot  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Nationai  Institutes 
of  Health  Revitali2alion  Act  of  1993.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  shall  establish  the  National 
Center  on  Sleep  Disorders  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Center').  The  Center  shall  be 
headed  by  a  director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Institute. 

"(b)  The  general  purpose  of  the  Center  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  information  dissemination,  and  other  ac- 
tivities with  respect  to  sleep  disorders. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Center  may  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  Center  with  similar  ac- 
tiinties  of  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  the  other  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  with  similar  ac- 
tivities of  other  public  entities  and  of  private  en- 
tities.". 
SEC.  504.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Subpart  2  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  503  of 
this  Act.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  section: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  425.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated SI. 500. 000. (m  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  ". 
TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DIA- 
BETES AND  DIGESTIVE  AND  KIDNEY  DIS- 
EASES 

SEC.  SOI.  PROVISIONS  REGARDING  NUTRTTIONAL 
DISORDERS. 

Subpart  3  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285c  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"NUTRITIONAL  DISORDERS  PROGRAM 

"Sec  434.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  NIH.  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  of  conducting  and  supporting 
research,  training,  health  information  dissemi- 
nation, and  other  activities  with  respect  to  nu- 
tritional disorders,  including  obesity. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 


tute shall  conduct  and  support  each  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  such  subsection. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  carry  out  activities  to  facilitate  and 
enhance  knowledge  and  understanding  of  nutri- 
tional disorders,  including  obesity,  on  the  part 
of  health  professionals,  patients,  and  the  public 
through  the  effective  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion.". 

(b)  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXPANSION  OF  RE- 
SEARCH AND  TRAINING  CENTERS— Section  431  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285c-5) 
IS  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall, 
subject  to  the  extent  of  amounts  made  available 
m  appropriations  Acts,  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment or  substantial  expansion  of  centers  for  re- 
search and  training  regarding  nutritional  dis- 
orders, including  obesity. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  carry 
out  paragraph  (I)  m  collaboration  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  .\atwnal  Cancer  Institute  and  with 
the  Directors  of  such  other  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  as  the  Director  of 
NIH  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(3)  Each  center  developed  or  expanded  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  utilize  the  facilities  of  a  single  institu- 
tion, or  be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooper- 
ating institutions,  meeting  .such  research  and 
training  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Director. 

"(B)  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research  into 
the  cause,  diagno.sis,  early  detection,  preven- 
tion, control  and  treatment  of  nutritional  dis- 
orders, including  obesity  and  the  impact  of  nu- 
trition and  diet  on  child  development: 

"(C)  conduct  training  programs  for  physicians 
and  allied  health  professionals  in  current  meth- 
ods of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  such  disea.ses 
and  complications,  and  in  research  m  such  dis- 
orders: and 

"(D)  conduct  information  programs  for  physi- 
cians and  allied  health  professionals  who  pro- 
vide primary  care  for  patients  with  such  dis- 
orders or  complications. ". 

TITLE  VII— NATIONAL  INSTm/TE  ON  AR- 
THRITIS AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL  AND 

SKIN  DISEASES 

SEC.  701.  JUVENILE  ARTHRFTIS. 

(a)  Pi  RPOSE— Section  435  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C  285d)  is  amended 
by  striking  "and  other  programs"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  the  following:  "and  other 
programs  with  respect  to  arthritis  and  musculo- 
skeletal and  skin  diseases  (including  sports-re- 
lated disorders),  with  particular  attention  to  the 
effect  of  these  diseases  on  children.". 

(b)  PROGRA.MS— Section  436  (42  U.S.C.  285d-l) 
IS  amended— 

(1)  m  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence,  the  following:  "The  plan  shall 
place  particular  emphasis  upon  expanding  re- 
search into  better  understanding  the  causes  and 
the  development  of  effective  treatments  for  ar- 
thritis affecting  children.":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(4)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  ".  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  research  into  the  causes  of  arthritis  af- 
fecting children  and  the  development,  trial,  and 
evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs  and  devices 
used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  (including  med- 
ical rehabilitation),  and  prevention  of  arthritis 
m  children.". 


(c)  CENTERS— Section  441  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286d-6)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Not  later  than  October  I.  1994.  the  Direc- 
tor shall  establish  a  multipurpose  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  disease  center  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  the  level  of  research  into  the  cause, 
diagnosis,  early  detection,  prevention,  control, 
and  treatment  of,  and  rehabilitation  of  children 
with  arthritis  and  mu.sculoskeletal  diseases". 

(d)  ADVI.<iORY  BOARD.— 

(1)  TITLE.— Section  442(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285d-T(a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "Arthritis"  the  following:  "and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases". 

(2)  COMPOSITION.— Section  442(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285d-7(b))  is 
amended — 

(A)  m  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (I),  by 
striking  "eighteen"  and  inserting  "twenty": 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)(B)— 

(i)  by  striking  "six"  and  inserting  "eight": 
and 

(li)  by  striking  "including"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  inserting  the  following:  "including  one 
member  who  is  a  person  who  has  such  a  disease, 
one  person  who  is  the  parent  of  an  adult  with 
such  a  disease,  and  two  members  who  are  par- 
ents of  children  with  arthritis.". 

(3)  A.SNUAL  REPORT— Section  442(j)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285d-7(i))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  ".  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  contains  recommendations  for  expanding 
the  Institute's  funding  of  research  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection, 
prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of,  and  reha- 
bilitation of  children  with  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal disea.ies." 

TTTLE  VIII— NATIONAL  INSTTTUTE  ON 
AGING 
SEC.  801.  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  REGISTRY. 

(a)  In  General— Section  12  of  Public  Law  99- 
158  (99  Stat.  885)  is— 

(1)  transferred  to  subpart  5  of  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
285e  et  seq.): 

(2)  redesignated  as  section  44SG:  and 

(3)  inserted  after  section  445F  of  such  Act. 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments—Section  445G  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  as  transferred  and  inserted  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  all 
that  follows  through  "may  make  a  grant"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"ALZHEIMER'S  DISEA.^E  REGISTRY 
"SEC.  445G.  (a)  In  GENERAL —The  Director  of 
the  Institute  may  make  a  grant":  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  SOX.  AGING  PROCESSES  REGARDING  WOMEN. 
Subpart  5  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section  801  of 
this  Act,  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"AGING  PROCESSES  REGARDING  WOMEN 

"SEC.  445H.  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  in 
addition  to  other  special  functions  specified  in 
section  444  and  m  cooperation  with  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  other  national  research  institutes 
and  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  shall  conduct  research  into  the  aging 
processes  of  women,  with  particular  emphasis 
given  to  the  effects  of  menopause  and  the  phys- 
iological and  behavioral  changes  occurring  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  pre-  to  post-menopau.^e. 
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and  into  the  diagnosis,  disorders,  and  complica- 
tions related  to  aging  and  loss  of  ovarian  hor- 
mones in  women.  ". 
SEC.  803.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Subpart  5  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  802  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
"Sec  4451.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  ". 
SEC.  804.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

Section  445C  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  285e-5).  as  amended  by  section  9  of 
Public  Law  102-507  (106  Stat.  3287).  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1),  in  the  first  sentence, 
by  inserting  after  "Council"  the  following:  "on 
Alzheimer's  Disease  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Council')":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Council  on  Alzheimer's  Disease'  means  the 
council  established  in  section  911(a)  of  Public 
Law  99-660". 

TITLE  DC— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ALLERGY  AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 
SEC.  901.  TROPICAL  DISEASES. 

Section  446  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  285f)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  the  following:  ".  including  tropical 
diseases". 
SEC.  902.  CHRONIC  FATIGUE  SYNDROME. 

(a)  Research  Centers.— Subpart  6  of  part  C 
of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  285f)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"RESEARCH  CENTERS  REGARDING  CHRONIC 
FATIGUE  SY.KDROME 

"Sec  447.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
after  consultation  with  the  advisory  council  for 
the  Institute,  may  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into 
contracts  with,  public  or  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties for  the  development  and  operation  of  cen- 
ters to  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research  on 
chronic  fatigue  syndrome. 

""(b)  Each  center  assi.ited  under  this  section 
shall  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  institution,  or 
be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooperating  in- 
stitutions, meeting  such  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Institute.". 

(b)  Extramural  Study  Section.— Not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  establish  an  extramural  study  sec- 
tion for  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  research. 

(c)  REPRESE.VTATIVES.  —  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
shall  ensure  that  appropriate  individuals  with 
expertise  in  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  or  neuro- 
muscular diseases  and  representative  of  a  vari- 
ety of  disciplines  and  fields  within  the  research 
community  are  appointed  to  appropriate  Na- 
tional In.stitutes  of  Health  advisory  committees 
and  boards. 

TTTLE  X— NATIONAL  INSTTTUTE  OF  CHILD 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Subtitle  A—Reiearch  Centers  With  Respect  to 
Contraception  and  Retearch  Centers  With 
Respect  to  Infertility 

SEC.    lOOI.    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS    FOR    RE- 
SEARCH CENTERS. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
Public  Law  101-613.  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 


"RESEARCH  CENTERS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CONTRACEPTION  AND  INFERTILITY 

"Sec.  452A.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
after  consultation  with  the  advisory  council  for 
the  Institute,  shall  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into 
contracts  with,  public  or  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties for  the  development  and  operation  of  cen- 
ters to  conduct  activities  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving methods  of  contraception  and  centers  to 
conduct  activities  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  infertil- 
ity. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  shall,  subject  to  the  extent  of 
amounts  made  available  in  appropriations  Acts, 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  three  centers 
with  respect  to  contraception  and  for  two  cen- 
ters with  respect  to  infertility. 

"(c)(1)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  section 
shall,  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  center 
involved — 

""(A)  conduct  clinical  and  other  applied  re- 
search, including — 

"(i)  for  centers  with  respect  to  contraception, 
clinical  trials  of  new  or  improved  drugs  and  de- 
vices for  use  by  males  and  females  (including 
barrier  methods):  and 

""(ii)  for  centers  with  respect  to  infertility, 
clinical  trials  of  new  or  improved  drugs  and  de- 
vices for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  infertil- 
ity m  males  and  females: 

"(B)  develop  protocols  for  training  physicians, 
scientists,  nurses,  and  other  health  and  allied 
health  professionals: 

"(C)  conduct  training  programs  for  such  indi- 
viduals: 

"(D)  develop  model  continuing  education  pro- 
grams for  such  professionals:  and 

"(E)  disseminate  information  to  such  profes- 
sionals and  the  public. 

"(2)  A  center  may  use  funds  provided  under 
subsection  (a)  to  provide  stipends  for  health  and 
allied  health  professionals  enrolled  in  programs 
described  m  .subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1). 
and  to  provide  fees  to  individuals  serving  as 
subjects  in  clinical  trials  conducted  under  such 
paragraph. 

""(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall,  as  ap- 
propriate, provide  for  the  coordination  of  infor- 
mation among  the  centers  assisted  under  this 
section. 

"(e)  Each  center  assisted  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  institution,  or 
be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooperating  in- 
stitutions, meeting  such  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 

"(f)  Support  of  a  center  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  for  a  period  not  exceeding  5  years.  Such 
period  may  be  extended  for  one  or  more  addi- 
tional periods  not  exceeding  5  years  if  the  oper- 
ations of  such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an 
appropriate  technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
group  established  by  the  Director  and  if  such 
group  has  recommended  to  the  Director  that 
such  period  should  be  extended. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996.". 

SEC.  1002.  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONTRA- 
CEPTION AND  INFERTILFFY. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  487A 
the  following  section: 
""LOAN     repayment     PROGRAM     FOR     RESEARCH 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONTRACEPTION  AND  INFER- 
TILITY 

""SEC  487B.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  of  entering  into  agreements 
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with  qualified  health  professionals  (including 
graduate  students)  under  which  such  health 
professionals  agree  to  conduct  research  with  re- 
spect to  contraception,  or  with  respect  to  infer- 
tility, in  consideration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment agreeing  to  repay,  for  each  year  of  such 
service,  not  more  than  $20,000  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  educational  loans  of  such 
health  professionals. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  338B,  338C. 
and  338E  shall  apply  to  the  program  established 
in  subsection  (a)  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment 
Program  established  in  subpart  HI  of  part  D  of 
title  III. 

"(c)  Amounts  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  second  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amounts  were 
appropriated". 

Subtitle  B — Program  Regarding  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology 
SEC.  ion.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAM. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1001 
of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"PROGRAM  REGARDING  OBSTETRICS  AND 
GYNECOLOGY 

""Sec  452B.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
establish  and  maintain  within  the  Institute  an 
intramural  laboratory  and  clinical  research  pro- 
gram in  obstetrics  and  gynecology.". 

Subtitle  C— Child  Health  Research  CenUrs 
SEC.  lOSl.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  CENTERS. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1011 
of  this  Act.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"CHILD  HEALTH  RESEARCH  CENTERS 
""Sec  452C.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
develop  and  support  centers  for  conducting  re- 
search with  respect  to  child  health.  Such  centers 
shall  give  priority  to  the  expeditious  transfer  of 
advances  from  basic  science  to  clinical  applica- 
tions and  improving  the  care  of  infants  and 
children.  ". 

Subtitle  D— Study  Regarding  Adolescent 

HeaUh 

SEC.  1031.  PROSPECTIVE  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section  1021 
of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"PROSPECTIVE  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY  ON 
ADOLESCENT  HEALTH 

"Sec  452D.  (a)  In  General— Not  later  than 
October  1.  1993.  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  commence  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding information  on  the  general  health  and 
well-being  of  adolescents  in  the  United  States, 
including,  with  respect  to  such  adolescents,  in- 
formation on — 

"(1)  the  behaviors  that  promote  health  and 
the  behaviors  that  are  detrimental  to  health: 
and 

"(2)  the  influence  on  health  of  factors  par- 
ticular to  the  communities  in  which  the  adoles- 
cents reside. 

"(b)  Design  of  Study.— 

""(1)  In  general.— The  study  required  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  a  longitudinal  study  in 
which  a  substantial  number  of  adolescents  par- 
ticipate as  subjects.  With  respect  to  the  purpose 
described  in  such  subsection,  the  study  shall 
monitor  the  subjects  throughout  the  period  of 
the  study  to  determine  the  health  status  of  the 
subjects  and  any  change  in  such  status  over 
time. 

""(2)  Population-specific  analyses —The 
study  required  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
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ducted  with  respect  to  the  population  of  adoles- 
cents who  are  female,  the  population  of  adoles- 
cents who  are  male,  various  socioeconomic  pop- 
ulations of  adolescents,  and  various  racial  and 
ethnic  populations  of  adolescents.  The  study 
shall  be  designed  and  conducted  in  a  manner 
sufficient  to  provide  for  a  valid  analysis  of 
whether  there  are  significant  differences  among 
such  populations  in  health  status  and  whether 
and  to  what  extent  any  such  differences  are  due 
to  factors  particular  to  the  populations  in- 
volved. 

"(c)  Coordination  With  Women's  Health 
Initiative.— With  respect  to  the  national  study 
of  women  being  conducted  by  the  Secretary  and 
known  as  the  Women's  Health  Initiative,  the 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  such  study  is  coordi- 
nated with  the  component  of  the  study  required 
in  subsection  (a)  that  concerns  adolescent  fe- 
males, including  coordination  in  the  design  of 
the  2  studies .". 

TITLE  XI— NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

SSC.    not.    CUNICAL    RESEARCH    ON   DIABETES 
EYE  CARE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  9  of  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
285i)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"clinical  research  on  eye  care  a.'vd  diabetes 
"Sec.  456.  (a)  Program  of  Grants.— The  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  in  consultation  with  the 
advisory  council  for  the  Institute,  may  award 
not  more  than  three  grants  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  centers  for  clinical  research  on 
eye  care  for  individuals  with  diabetes. 

"(b)  Authorized  Expenditures.— The  pur- 
poses for  which  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  expended  include  eguipment  for  the  re- 
search described  in  such  subsection  and  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  facilities  for 
such  research.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment— Section  455  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2851)  is 
amended  m  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
"The  Director"  and  inserting  "Subject  to  sec- 
tion 456,  the  Director". 

TITLE  XII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
NEUROLOGICAL  DISORDERS  AND  STROKE 
SEC.  1201.  RESEARCH  ON  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS. 

Subpart  10  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285)  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"RESEARCH  on  MULTIPLE  XLEROSIS 

"SEC.  460.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
conduct  and  support  research  on  multiple  scle- 
rosis, especially  research  on  effects  of  genetics 
and  hormonal  changes  on  the  progress  of  the 
disease" 

TITLE  XIII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

SEC.   1301.  APPUED  TOXICOLOCICAL  RESEARCH 
AND  TESTING  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General— Subpart  12  of  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2851)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"APPLIED  TOXICOLOCICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
TESTING  PROGRAM 

"SEC.  463A.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Institute  a  program  for  conducting  applied  re- 
search and  testing  regarding  toxicology,  which 
program  shall  be  known  as  the  Applied  Toxi- 
cological  Research  and  Testing  Program. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall,  with  respect  to  toxicology,  carry  out 
activities — 

"(I)  to  expand  knowledge  of  the  health  effects 
of  environmental  agents: 

"(2)  to  broaden  the  spectrum  of  toxicology  in- 
formation that  is  obtained  on  selected  chemicals; 


"(3)  to  develop  and  validate  assays  and  proto- 
cols, including  alternative  methods  that  can  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  use  of  animals  in  acute  or 
chronic  safety  testing: 

"(4)  to  establish  criteria  for  the  validation  and 
regulatory  acceptance  of  alternative  testing  and 
to  recommend  a  process  through  which  scientif- 
ically validated  alternative  methods  can  be  ac- 
cepted for  regulatory  use: 

"(5)  to  communicate  the  results  of  research  to 
government  agenaes.  to  medical,  scientific,  and 
regulatory  communities,  and  to  the  public:  and 

"(6)  to  integrate  related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services.". 

(b)  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT.— Section  463  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2851)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Sciences"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(hereafter  m  this  subpart  referred  to  as 
the  'Institute')". 

SEC.  13m.  STUDY  OF  ENVIRON»aNTAL  AND 
OTHER  RISKS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  IN- 
CIDENCE OF  BREAST  AND  PROSTATE 
CANCER. 

(a)  In  General —The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Director"),  in 
collaboration  with  the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  shall  conduct  a  case-controlled 
study  to  assess  biological  markers  of  environ- 
mental and  other  risk  factors  contributing  to  the 
incidence  of  breast  and  prostate  cancer  in  the 
Counties  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

(b)  CERTAIN  Elements  of  Study.— Activities 
of  the  Director  in  carrying  out  the  study  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  use  of  a  geo- 
graphic system  to  evaluate  the  current  and  past 
exposure  of  individuals,  including  direct  mon- 
itoring and  cumulative  estimates  of  exposure, 
to— 

(1)  contaminated  drinking  water: 

(2)  sources  of  indoor  and  ambient  air  pollu- 
tion, including  emissions  from  aircraft: 

(3)  electromagnetic  fields: 

(4)  pesticides  and  other  toxic  chemicals: 

(5)  hazardous  and  municipal  waste:  and 

(6)  such  other  factors  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  Report —Not  later  than  24  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Direc- 
tor shall  complete  the  study  required  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  de- 
scribing the  findings  made  as  a  result  of  the 
study. 

(d)  FUNDING.— Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Scierices  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall  make 
available  amounts  for  carrying  out  the  study  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  XrV— NATIONAL  UBRARY  OF 
MEDICINE 
SubtitU  A — General  Provimiona 
SEC.  1401.  ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  465(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286(b))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (8):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  publicize  the  availability  from  the  Li- 
brary of  the  products  and  services  described  in 
any  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5): 

"(7)  promote  the  use  of  computers  and  tele- 
communications by  health  professionals  (includ- 
ing health  professionals  in  rural  areas)  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  access  to  biomedical  infor- 


mation for  health  care  delivery  and  medical  re- 
search: and". 

(b)  Limitation  Regarding  Grants.— Section 
474(b)(2)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
use.  286b-S(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
"1750.000"  and  inserting  "SI. 000.000". 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Repeal  of  certain  authority.— Section 
215  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hurrutn 
Services  Appropriations  Act.  1988.  as  contained 
in  section  101(h)  of  Public  Law  100-202  (101  Stat. 
1329-275).  is  repealed. 

(2)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  NEW  AUTHOR- 
ITY.—With  respect  to  the  authority  established 
for  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  in  section 
465(b)(6)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such  au- 
thority shall  be  effective  as  if  the  authority  had 
been  established  on  December  22.  1987. 

SEC.  1402.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Single  authoriza- 
tion.—Subpart  1  of  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
section: 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec  468.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated tl50.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. 

"(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  and  made  available  for  grants  or  contracts 
under  any  of  sections  472  through  476  shall  re- 
main available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amounts 
were  appropriated.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Part  D  of 
title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  286  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  section 
469  and  section  478(c). 

Subtitle  B— Financial  Aatittanee 
SBC.    1411.    ESTABUSHMENT    OF    PROGRAM    OF 
GRANTS     FOR     DEVELOPMENT     OF 
EDUCATION  TECHNOLOGIES. 

Section  473  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  2a6b-4)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  projects  of  research  on, 
and  development  and  demonstration  of.  new 
education  technologies. 

"(2)  The  purposes  for  which  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  made  include  projects 
concerning — 

"(A)  computer -assisted  teaching  and  testing  of 
clinical  competence  at  health  professions  and 
research  institutions: 

"(B)  the  effective  transfer  of  new  information 
from  research  laboratories  to  appropriate  clini- 
cal applications: 

"(C)  the  expansion  of  the  laboratory  and  clin- 
ical uses  of  computer-stored  research  databases: 
and 

"(D)  the  testing  of  new  technologies  for  train- 
ing health  care  professionals. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  unless  the  applicant  for  the 
grant  agrees  to  make  the  projects  available  with 
respect  to — 

"(A)  assisting  in  the  training  of  health  profes- 
sions students:  and 

"(B)  enhancing  and  improving  the  capabili- 
ties of  health  professionals  regarding  research 
and  teaching.". 
SubtitU  C— National  Information   Center  on 

Health  Services  Retearch  and  Health  Care 

Technology 
SEC.  1421.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  CENTER. 

Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  286  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subpart: 


"Subpart  4 — National  Information  Center  on 
Health  Services  Research  and  Health  Care 
Technology 

"NATIONAL  INFORMATION  CENTER 
SEC.  478A.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Library  an  entity  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Information  Center  on  Health  Services  Research 
and  Health  Care  Technology  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Center'). 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  the  collec- 
tion, storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on  health  services  research, 
clinical  practice  guidelines,  and  on  health  care 
technology,  including  the  assessment  of  such 
technology.  Such  purpose  includes  developing 
and  maintaining  data  bases  and  developing  and 
implementing  methods  of  carrying  out  such  pur- 
pose. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Center  shall  ensure 
that  information  under  subsection  (b)  concern- 
ing clinical  practice  guidelines  is  collected  and 
maintained  electronically  and  in  a  convenient 
format.  Such  Director  shall  develop  and  publish 
criteria  for  the  inclusion  of  practice  guidelines 
and  technology  assessments  in  the  information 
center  database. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Cen- 
ter, shall  coordinate  the  activities  carried  out 
under  this  section  through  the  Center  with  re- 
lated activities  of  the  Administrator  for  Health 
Care  Policy  and  Research.". 
SEC.  1422.  CONFORMING  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  In  General— Section  903  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
Public  Law  102^10  (106  Stat.  2094).  is  amended 
by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Required  Interagency  Agreement.— 
The  Administrator  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  implementation  of 
section  478 A.". 

(b)  Rule  of  Construction.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  3  of  Public  Law  102-410 
(106  Stat.  2094).  by  section  1421  of  this  Act.  and 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  con- 
strued as  terminating  the  information  center  on 
health  care  technologies  and  health  care  tech- 
nology assessment  established  under  section  904 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  102^10.  Such  center  shall  be  considered 
to  be  the  center  established  in  section  478A  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 1421  of  this  Act.  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisioris  of  such  section  478 A. 

TITLE  XV— OTHER  AGENCIES  OF 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 
Subtitle  A — Diviaion  of  Retearch  Retourcet 
SEC.  1501.  REDESIGNATION  OF  DIVISION  AS  NA- 
TIONAL CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  RE- 
SOURCES. 

Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  281  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  401(b)(2)(B).  by  amending  such 
subparagraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  The  National  Center  for  Research  Re- 
sources.": and 

(2)  in  part  E— 

(A)  in  the  heading  for  subpart  1.  by  striking 
"Division  of"  and  inserting  "National  Center 
for"; 

(B)  in  section  479,  by  striking  "the  Division  of 
Research  Resources"  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: "the  National  Center  for  Research  Re- 
sources (hereafter  in  this  subfjart  referred  to  as 
the  'Center')"; 

(C)  in  sections  480  and  481,  by  striking  "the 
Division  of  Research  Resources"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  "the  Center": 
and 

(D)  in  sections  480  and  481,  as  amended  by 
subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "the  Division" 
each  place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "the 
Center". 


SEC.    1502.    BIOMEDICAL    AND   BEHAVIORAL    RE- 
SEARCH FACIUTIES. 

Subpart  1  of  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  287  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"BIOMEDICAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 

"Sec.  481A.  (a)  Modernization  and  Con- 
struction OF  Facilities.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Director  of  NIH.  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Center,  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  to 
expand,  remodel,  renovate,  or  alter  existing  re- 
search facilities  or  construct  new  research  facili- 
ties, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Construction  and  cost  of  construc- 
tion.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
'construction '  and  'cost  of  construction '  include 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  ex- 
pansion, renovation,  remodeling,  and  alteration 
of  existing  buildings,  including  architects'  fees, 
but  do  not  include  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  or  off-site  improvements. 

"(b)  Scientific  and  Technical  Review 
Boards  for  Merit-Based  Review  of  Propos- 
als.— 

"(1)  in  general;  approval  as  precondition 
to  grants.— 

"(A)  There  is  established  within  the  Center  a 
Scientific  and  Technical  Review  Board  on  Bio- 
medical and  Behavioral  Research  Facilities 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
'Board'). 

"(B)  The  Director  of  the  Center  may  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
only  if  the  Board  has  under  paragraph  (2)  rec- 
ommended the  application  for  approval. 

"(2)  DUTIES.— 

"(A)  The  Board  shall  provide  advice  to  the 
Director  of  the  Center  and  the  advisory  council 
established  under  section  480  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Council')  on 
carrying  out  this  section. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall  make  a  determination  of  the  merit 
of  each  application  submitted  for  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a),  after  consideration  of  the  re- 
quirements established  in  subsection  (c).  and 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  determination  to 
the  Director  of  the  Center  and  the  Advisory 
Council.  Such  determinations  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  consistent  with  procedures 
established  under  section  492. 

"(C)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall,  in  the  case  of  applications  rec- 
ommended for  approval,  make  recommendations 
to  the  Director  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  the 
amount  that  should  be  provided  in  the  grant. 

"(D)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  for  the 
Director  of  the  Center  and  the  Advisory  Council 
describing  the  activities  of  the  Board  in  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  report  is  made.  Each  such 
report  shall  be  available  to  the  public,  and 
shall— 

"(i)  summarize  and  analyze  expenditures 
made  under  this  section; 

"(ii)  provide  a  summary  of  the  types,  num- 
bers, and  amounts  of  applications  that  were  rec- 
ommended for  grants  under  subsection  (a)  but 
that  were  not  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Center;  and 

"(Hi)  contain  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  for  any  changes  in  the  administration  of 
this  section. 

"(3)  MEMBERSHIP.— 

"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  9  appointed  members,  and 
such  ex  officio  members  as  the  Director  of  the 
Center  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(B)  J^ot  more  than  3  individuals  who  are  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  serve  as  members  of  the  Board. 


"(4)  Certain  requirements  regarding  mem- 
bership.— In  selecting  individuals  for  member- 
ship on  the  Board,  the  Director  of  the  Center 
shall  ensure  that  the  members  are  individuals 
who.  by  virtue  of  their  training  or  experience, 
are  eminently  qualified  to  perform  peer  review 
functions.  In  selecting  such  indirnduals  for  such 
membership,  the  Director  of  the  Center  shall  en- 
sure that  the  members  of  the  Board  collec- 
tively— 

"(A)  are  experienced  in  the  planning,  con- 
struction, financing,  and  administration  of  enti- 
ties that  conduct  biomedical  or  behavioral  re- 
search sciences; 

"(B)  are  knowledgeable  in  making  determina- 
tions of  the  need  of  entities  for  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research  facilities,  including  such  fa- 
cilities for  the  dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  allied  health  professions: 

"(C)  are  knowledgeable  in  evaluating  the  rel- 
ative priorities  for  applications  for  grants  under 
subsection  (a)  in  view  of  the  overall  research 
needs  of  the  United  States:  and 

"(D)  are  experienced  with  emerging  centers  of 
excellence,  as  described  in  subsection  (c)(3). 

"(5)  Certain  authorities.— 

"(A)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (2),  the  Board 
may  convene  workshops  and  conferences,  and 
collect  data  as  the  Board  considers  appropriate. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (2),  the  Board 
may  establish  subcommittees  within  the  Board. 
Such  subcommittees  rruiy  hold  meetings  as  deter- 
mined necessary  to  enable  the  subcommittee  to 
carry  out  its  duties. 

"(6)  Ter.MS.— 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B), 
each  appointed  member  of  the  Board  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  4  years.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  such  member's 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  predecessor. 

"(B)  Of  the  initial  members  appointed  to  the 
Board  (as  specified  by  the  Director  of  the  Center 
when  making  the  appointments) — 

"(i)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  3  years; 

"(ii)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  2  years; 
and 

"(Hi)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  1  year. 

"(C)  No  member  is  eligible  for  reappointment 
to  the  Board  until  1  year  has  elapsed  after  the 
end  of  the  most  recent  term  of  the  member. 

"(7)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Board 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  for  each  day  the  members 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Board  compensation  at  the  same  rate  re- 
ceived by  members  of  other  national  advisory 
councils  established  under  this  title. 

"(C)  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRANTS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Director  of  the  Center 
may  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  only  if 
the  applicant  for  the  grant  meets  the  following 
conditions: 

"(A)  The  applicant  is  determined  by  such  Di- 
rector to  be  competent  to  engage  in  the  type  of 
research  for  which  the  proposed  facility  is  to  be 
constructed. 

"(B)  The  applicant  provides  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Director  that— 

"(i)  for  not  less  than  20  years  after  completion 
of  the  construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  research  for  which  it  is  to  be 
constructed; 

"(ii)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  meet 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  facility; 

"(Hi)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available,  when 
construction  is  completed,  for  the  effective  use 
of  the  facility  for  the  research  for  which  it  is 
being  constructed;  and 

"(iv)  the  proposed  construction  will  expand 
the  applicant's  capacity  for  research,  or  is  nec- 
essary to  improve  or  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
applicant's  research. 
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"(C)  The  applicant  meets  reasonable  quali- 
fications established  by  the  Director  with  re- 
spect to — 

"(i)  the  relative  scientific  and  technical  merit 
of  the  applications,  and  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  the  proposed  facilities,  in  expanding  the 
capacity  for  biomedical  or  behavioral  research 
and  in  improving  the  quality  of  such  research: 

"(ii)  the  quality  of  the  research  or  training,  or 
both,  to  be  carried  out  in  the  facilities  involved: 

"(Hi)  the  need  of  the  applicant  for  such  facili- 
ties in  order  to  rrtaintain  or  expand  the  appli- 
cant's research  and  training  mission: 

"(iv)  the  congruence  of  the  research  activities 
to  be  carried  out  within  the  facility  with  the  re- 
search and  investigator  manpower  needs  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"(V)  the  age  and  condition  of  existing  research 
facilities  and  equipment. 

"(D)  The  applicant  has  demonstrated  a  com- 
mitment to  enhancing  and  expanding  the  re- 
search productivity  of  the  applicant. 

"(2)  Consideration  of  certain  FACTORS.—ln 
making  grants  under  subsection  (a),  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Center  may.  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements established  in  paragraph  (I),  con- 
sider the  following  factors: 

"(A)  To  what  extent  the  applicant  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  broaden  the  scope  of  research  and  re- 
search training  programs  of  the  applicant  by 
promoting — 

"(i)  interdisciplinary  research: 

"fiO  research  on  emerging  technologies,  in- 
cluding those  involving  novel  analytical  tech- 
niques or  computational  methods:  or 

"(Hi)  other  novel  research  mechanisms  or  pro- 
grams. 

"(B)  To  what  extent  the  applicant  has  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  research  and  research  training 
programs  of  qualified  iristitutions  by  promoting 
genomic  research  with  an  emphasis  on  inter- 
disciplinary research,  including  research  related 
to  pediatric  investigations. 

"(3)       l.SSTITUTIONS      of      EMERGING       E.XCEL- 

LENCE. — Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
subsection  (h)  for  a  fiscal  year,  i/ie  Director  of 
the  Center  shall  make  available  25  percent  for 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  applicants  that, 
in  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (1),  have  demonstrated 
emerging  excellence  in  biomedical  or  behavioral 
research,  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  applicant  has  a  plan  for  research  or 
training  advancement  and  possesses  the  ability 
to  carry  out  the  plan. 

"(B)  The  applicant  carries  out  research  and 
research  training  programs  that  have  a  special 
relevance  to  a  problem,  concern,  or  unmet 
health  need  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  The  applicant  has  been  productive  in  re- 
search or  research  development  and  training. 

"(D)  The  applicant— 

"(i)  has  been  designated  as  a  center  of  excel- 
lence under  section  739: 

"(ii)  is  located  in  a  geographic  area  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  whose  population  has  a 
health-status  deficit,  and  the  applicant  provides 
health  services  to  such  population:  or 

"(Hi)  is  located  in  a  geographic  area  in  which 
a  deficit  in  health  care  technology,  services,  or 
research  resources  may  adversely  affect  health 
status  of  the  population  of  the  area  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  applicant  is  carrying  out  activities 
with  respect  to  protecting  the  health  status  of 
such  population. 

"(d)  REQUiRE.\fE.\T  of  APPLICATION.— The  Di- 
rector of  the  Center  may  make  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a)  only  if  an  application  for  the 
grant  is  submitted  to  the  Director  and  the  appli- 
cation is  in  such  form,  is  made  in  such  manner, 
and  contains  such  agreements,  assurances,  and 
information  as  the  Director  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(e)  AMOUNT  of  Grant:  Payments.— 


"(I)  Amount. — The  amount  of  any  grant 
awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Center,  except  that 
such  amount  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  necessary  cost  of  the 
construction  of  a  proposed  facility  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  multipurpose  facility.  40 
percent  of  that  part  of  the  necessary  cost  of  con- 
struction that  the  Director  determines  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  contemplated  use  of  the  facil- 
ity. 

"(2)  Reservation  of  amounts.— On  approval 
of  any  application  for  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  of  the  Center  shall  reserve, 
from  any  appropriation  available  therefore,  the 
amount  of  such  grant,  and  shall  pay  such 
amount,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  installments  consistent  with 
the  construction  progress,  as  the  Director  may 
determine  appropriate.  The  reservation  of  the 
Director  of  any  amount  by  the  Director  under 
this  paragraph  may  be  amended  by  the  Director, 
either  on  the  approval  of  an  amendment  of  the 
application  or  on  the  revision  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  the  facility. 

"(3)  Exclusion  of  certain  costs.— In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  sub- 
section (a),  there  shall  be  excluded  from  the  cost 
of  construction  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of^ 

"(A)  the  amount  of  any  other  Federal  grant 
that  the  applicant  has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of 
obtaining,  with  respect  to  construction  that  is  to 
be  financed  in  part  by  a  grant  authorized  under 
this  section:  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds  re- 
quired to  be  expended  as  a  condition  of  such 
other  Federal  grant. 

"(4)  Waiver  of  limitations.— The  limitations 
imposed  by  paragraph  (I)  may  be  waived  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  for  applicants  meeting 
the  conditions  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (c). 

"(f)  Recapture  of  Payments.— If,  not  later 
than  20  years  after  the  completion  of  construc- 
tion for  which  a  grant  has  been  awarded  under 
subsection  (a) — 

"(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  facil- 
ity shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate is  entity:  or 

"(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the 
research  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed 
(unless  the  Director  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  obli- 
gation to  do  so): 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  facility 
the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  cur- 
rent value  (as  determined  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  district  in 
which  such  facility  is  situated)  of  the  facility  as 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such  facility. 

"(g)  Guidelines.— Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Director  of  the  Center,  after  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  issue  guidelines 
with  respect  to  grants  under  subsection  (a). 

"(h)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SISO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996.". 

SEC.  1503.  CONSTRUCTtON  PROGRAM  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL  PRIMATE  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TER. 

Subpart  1  of  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1502 
of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 


"construction  of  regional  centers  for 
research  on  primates 

"Sec.  481  B.  (a)  With  respect  to  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  National  Center  for  Research  Re- 
sources to  support  regional  centers  for  research 
on  primates,  the  Director  of  NIH  shall,  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996,  reserve 
from  the  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
481A(i)  15,000.000  for  the  purpose  of  making 
awards  of  grants  and  contracts  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  entities  to  construct,  renovate,  or 
otherwise  improve  such  regional  centers.  The 
reservation  of  such  amounts  for  any  fiscal  year 
is  subject  to  the  availability  of  qualified  appli- 
cants for  such  awards. 

"(0)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  not  make  a 
grant  or  enter  into  a  contract  under  subsection 
(a)  unless  the  applicant  for  such  assistance 
agrees,  with  respect  to  the  costs  to  be  incurred 
by  the  applicant  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection,  to  make  available 
(directly  or  through  donations  from  public  or 
private  entities)  non-Federal  contributions  in 
cash  toward  such  costs  in  an  amount  equal  to 
not  less  than  SI  for  each  S4  of  Federal  funds 
provided  in  such  assistance.". 

Subtitle  B — National  Center  for  Naming 
Retearch 

SEC.  1511.  REDESIGNATION  OF  NATIONAL  CEN- 
TER FOR  NURSING  RESEARCH  AS  NA- 
TIONAL INSTrrUTE  OF  NURSING  RE- 
SEARCH. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  3  of  part  E  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
287c  et  seq.)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  483— 

(A)  in  the  heading  for  the  section,  by  striking 
"CENTER"  and  inserting  "institute":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "The  general  purpose"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "is"  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  general  purpose  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Nursing  Research  (hereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is": 

(2)  in  section  484.  by  striking  "Center"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "Insti- 
tute": 

(3)  in  section  485 — 

(A)  in  .subsection  (a),  in  each  of  paragraphs 
(I)  through  (3),  by  striking  "Center"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  "Institute": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(i)  in  paragraph  (2)(A),  by  striking  "Center" 
and  inserting   "Institute":  and 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (3)(A),  in  the  first  sentence, 
by  striking  "Center"  and  inserting  "Institute": 
and 

(C)  in  subsections  (d)  through  (g).  by  striking 
"Center"  each  place  such  term  appears  and  in- 
serting "Institute":  and 

(4)  in  section  485A  (as  redesignated  by  section 
141(a)(1)  of  this  Act),  by  striking  "Center"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "Insti- 
tute". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(1)  ORGANIZATION  OF  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 

HEALTH.— Section  401(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C  281(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(Q)  The  National  Institute  of  Nursing  Re- 
search.": and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (D). 

(2)  Transfer  of  statutory  provisions.— The 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  by  section  124  of 
Public  Law  102-321  (106  Stat.  364),  is  amended— 

(A)  by  transferring  sections  483  through  485A 
to  part  C  of  title  IV: 

(B)  by  redesignating  such  sections  as  sections 
464V  through  464Y  of  such  part:  and 

(C)  by  adding  such  sections,  in  the  appro- 
priate sequence,  at  the  end  of  such  part. 

(3)  Heading  for  new  subpart.— Title  IV  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by 


the    preceding   provisions    of   this    section,    is 
amended — 

(A)  in  part  C.  by  inserting  before  section  464V 
the  following: 

"Subpart  17—Natiorial  Institute  of  Nursing 
Research": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  the  subpart  designation  and 
heading  for  subpart  3  of  part  E. 

(4)  Cross-references.— Title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section,  is  amended  in  subpart 
17  of  part  C— 

(A)  in  section  464W,  by  striking  "section  483  " 
and  inserting  "section  464V": 

(B)  in  section  464X(g),  by  striking  "section 
486"  and  inserting  "section  464Y":  and 

(C)  in  section  464  Y,  in  the  last  sentence,  by 
striking  "section  485(g)"  and  inserting  "section 
464  X(g)". 

SEC.  1512.  STUDY  ON  ADEQUACY  OF  NUMBER  OF 
NURSES. 

(a)  In  General— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Nursing  Research, 
shall  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  entity  to  conduct  a  study  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent there  is  a  need  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  nurses  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  in 
order  to  promote  the  quality  of  patient  care  and 
reduce  the  incidence  among  nurses  of  work-re- 
lated injuries  and  stress. 

(b)  National  academy  of  Sciences.— The 
Secretary  shall  request  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  enter 
into  the  contract  under  subsection  (a)  to  con- 
duct the  study  described  in  such  subsection.  If 
such  Institute  declines  to  conduct  the  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  such  subsection 
through  another  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
tity. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "nurse"  means  a  registered 
nurse,  a  licensed  practical  nurse,  a  licensed  vo- 
cational nurse,  and  a  nurse  assistant. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(d)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that, 
not  later  than  October  1,  1994,  the  study  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a)  is  completed  and  a  re- 
port describing  the  findings  made  as  a  result  of 
the  study  is  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

Subtitle  C — National  Center  for  Human 
Genome  Retearch 
SEC.  1521.  PURPOSE  OF  CENTER. 

Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  141(a)(1)  of  this  Act  and  by 
paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (3)(B)  of  section  1511(b) 
of  this  Act,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  401(b)(2).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  The  National  Center  for  Human  Genome 
Research.":  and 

(2)  in  part  E.  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subpart: 

"Subpart  3— National  Center  for  Human 
Genome  Research 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  CENTER 

"SEC.  485B.  (a)  The  general  purpose  of  the 
National  Center  for  Human  Genome  Research 
(hereafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as  the 
'Center')  is  to  characterize  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  human  genome,  including  the 
mapping  and  sequencing  of  individual  genes. 
Such  purpose  includes— 

"(1)  planning  and  coordinating  the  research 
goal  of  the  genome  project: 

"(2)  reviewing  and  funding  research  propos- 
als: 


"(3)  developing  training  programs: 

"(4)  coordinating  international  genome  re- 
search: 

"(5)  communicating  advances  in  genome 
science  to  the  public:  and 

"(6)  reviewing  and  funding  proposals  to  ad- 
dress the  ethical  and  legal  issues  associated 
with  the  genome  project. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Center  may  conduct 
and  support  research  training— 

"(I)  for  which  fellowship  support  is  not  pro- 
vided under  section  487:  and 

"(2)  that  is  not  residency  training  of  physi- 
cians or  other  health  professionals. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the 
Center  shall  make  available  not  less  than  5  per- 
cent for  carrying  out  paragraph  (6)  of  such  sub- 
section. 

"(2)   With  respect  to  providing  funds  under 
subsection  (a)(6)  for  proposals  to  address  the 
ethical    issues    associated    with    the    genome 
project,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  for  a  fis- 
cal year  if  the  Director  of  the  Center  certifies  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  Director  has  determined  that  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  such  proposals  meet  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  sections  491  and  492.". 
TITLE  XVI^AWARDS  AND  TRAINING 
Subtitle  A — National  Retearch  Service 
Awardt 

SEC.  1601.  REQUIREMENT  REGARDING  WOMEN 
AND  INDIVIDUALS  FROM  DISADVAN- 
TAGED BACKGROUNDS. 

Section  487(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  288(a)(4))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  paragraph 
(1)  in  a  manner  that  will  result  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  women,  and  individuals  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds,  into  fields  of  biomedical  or 
behavioral  research  and  in  the  provision  of  re- 
search training  to  women  and  such  individ- 
uals.". 

Subtitle  B— Acquired  Immune  Deficieney 
Syndrome 
SEC.  ISll.  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM. 

Section  487 A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  288-1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"LOAN     REPAYMENT     PROGRAM     FOR     RESEARCH 
WITH    RESPECT    TO    ACQUIRED    IMMUNE    DEFI- 
CIENCY SYNDROME 

"Sec.  487 A.  (a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  AUTHORITY  FOR  PROGRAM.— Subject  tO 
paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  entering  into  agreements  with  appro- 
priately qualified  health  professionals  under 
which  such  health  professionals  agree  to  con- 
duct, as  employees  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  research  with  respect  to  acquired  im- 
mune deficiency  syndrome  in  consideration  of 
the  Federal  Government  agreeing  to  repay,  for 
each  year  of  such  service,  not  more  than  $20,000 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  educational 
loans  of  such  health  professionals. 

"(2)  LIMITATION.— The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  health  profes- 
sional pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  unless  such 
professional — 

"(A)  has  a  substantial  amount  of  educational 
loans  relative  to  income:  and 

"(B)  agrees  to  serve  as  an  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  years. 

"(b)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS.— 

With  respect  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
subpart  III  of  part  D  of  title  III,  the  provisions 
of  such  subpart  shall,  except  as  inconsistent 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  apply  to  the 


program  established  in  such  subsection  (a)  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
such  subpart. 

"(C)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  rnay  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1996". 

Subtitle  C—Loan  Repayment  for  Retearch 
Generally 
SBC.  ISSl.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAM. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 
Act  and  as  amended  by  section  1002  of  this  Act, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  487B  the 
following  new  section: 

"LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  RESEARCH 
GENERALLY 

"Sec.  487C.  (a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  AUTHORITY  FOR  PROGRAM.— Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  entering  into  agreements  with  appro- 
priately qualified  health  professionals  under 
which  such  health  professionals  agree  to  con- 
duct research,  as  employees  of  the  Natioruil  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  in  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agreeing  to  repay,  for  each 
year  of  such  service,  not  more  than  S20,000  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  educational 
loans  of  such  health  professionals. 

"(2)  LIMITATION.— The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  health  profes- 
sional pursuant  to  paragraph  (I)  unless  such 
professional — 

"(A)  has  a  substantial  amount  of  educational 
loans  relative  to  income:  and 

"(B)  agrees  to  serve  as  an  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (I)  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  years. 

"(b)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PR0VISI0.\S.— 
With  respect  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
subpart  III  of  part  D  of  title  III.  the  provisions 
of  such  subpart  shall,  except  as  inconsistent 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  apply  to  the 
program  established  in  such  subsection  (a)  m 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
such  subpart. 

"(C)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  — 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section 
other  than  with  respect  to  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996.". 
Subtitle  D — Scholarthip  and  Loan  Repayment 

Program*    Regarding    Profenional    SkilU 

Needed  by  Certain  Agenciei 
SEC.   1631.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR 
NATIONAL  INSTTTUTES  OF  HEALTH. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 
Act  and  as  amended  by  section  1621  of  this  Act. 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  4S7C  the 
following  new  sections: 

"UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  RE- 
GARDING PROFESSIONS  NEEDED  BY  NATIONAL 
RESEARCH  INSTITUTES 

"Sec  487 d.  (a)  Establishment  of  Pro- 
gram.— 

"(I)  In  general— Subject  to  secUon 
487(a)(1)(C).  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  NIH,  may  carry  out  a  program  of  en- 
tering into  contracts  with  individuals  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  under  which — 

"(A)  the  Director  of  NIH  agrees  to  provide  to 
the  individuals  scholarships  for  pursuing,  as 
undergraduates  at  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  education,  academic  programs  appro- 
priate for  careers  in  professions  needed  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health:  and 
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"(B)  the  individuals  agree  to  serve  as  employ- 
ees of  the  NatioTial  Institutes  of  Health,  for  the 
period  described  in  subsection  (c).  in  positions 
that  are  needed  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  for  which  the  individuals  are  quali- 
fied. 

"(2)  Individuals  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds.—The  individuals  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  are  individuals  who — 

"(A)  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  full-time  undergraduates  at  accredited  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education:  and 

"(B)  are  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

"(b)  Facilitation  of  Interest  of  students 
IN  Careers  at  National  Institutes  of 
HEALTH.~ln  providing  employment  to  individ- 
uals pursuant  to  contracts  under  subsection 
(a)(1).  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  carry  out  ac- 
tivities to  facilitate  the  interest  of  the  indiind- 
uals  in  pursuing  careers  as  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

"(c)  Period  of  Obligated  Service.— 

"(I)  Duration  of  service.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(1).  the  pe- 
riod of  service  for  which  an  individual  is  obli- 
gated to  serve  as  an  employee  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is.  subject  to  paragraph 
(2)(A).  12  months  for  each  academic  year  for 
which  the  scholarship  under  such  subsection  is 
provided. 

"(2)  Schedule  for  service  — 

"(A)  Subject  to  .lubparagraph  (B).  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship  under 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  individual  applying  for 
the  scholarship  agrees  that — 

"(i)  the  individual  will  serve  as  an  employee 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  full-time  for 
not  less  than  10  consecutive  weeks  of  each  year 
during  which  the  individual  is  attending  the 
educational  institution  involved  and  receiving 
such  a  scholarship: 

"(ii)  the  period  of  service  as  such  an  employee 
that  the  individual  is  obligated  to  provide  under 
clause  (i)  is  m  addition  to  the  period  of  service 
as  such  an  employee  that  the  individual  is  obli- 
gated to  provide  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B):  and 

"(iii)  not  later  than  60  days  after  obtaining 
the  educational  degree  involved,  the  individual 
will  begin  serving  full-time  as  such  an  employee 
in  satisfaction  of  the  period  of  service  that  the 
individual  is  obligated  to  provide  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B). 

■(B)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  defer  the  obli- 
gation of  an  individual  to  provide  a  period  of 
service  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  if  the  Direc- 
tor determines  that  such  a  deferral  is  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  APPOINTMENT  AND  COMPENSA- 
TION.—For  any  period  in  which  an  individual 
provides  service  as  an  employee  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  satisfaction  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  individual  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 
or  paragraph  (2)(A)(i).  the  individual  may  be 
appointed  as  such  an  employee  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  appointment  and  compensation. 

"(d)  PROvisio.\s  Regarding  Scholarship.— 

"(I)  approval  OF  ACADEMIC  PROGRAM.— The 
Director  of  NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship 
under  subsection  (a)  for  an  academic  year  un- 
less— 

"(A)  the  individual  applying  for  the  scholar- 
ship has  submitted  to  the  Director  a  proposed 
academic  program  for  the  year  and  the  Director 
has  approved  the  program,  and 

"(B)  the  individual  agrees  that  the  program 
will  not  be  altered  without  the  approval  of  the 
Director. 

"(2)  ACADEMIC  STANDING.— The  Director  of 
NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  an  academic  year  unless  the  indi- 
vidual applying  for  the  scholarship  agrees  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  academic  stand- 


ing, as  determined  by  the  educational  institu- 
tion involved  in  accordance  with  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Limitation  on  amount.— The  Director  of 
NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  an  academic  year  in  an  amount 
exceeding  S20,000. 

"(4)  AUTHORIZED  USES.— A  scholarship  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a)  may  be  expended 
only  for  tuition  expenses,  other  reasonable  edu- 
cational expenses,  and  reasonable  living  ex- 
penses incurred  in  attending  the  school  in- 
volved. 

"(5)   CONTRACT  REGARDING   DIRECT  PAYMENTS 

TO  INSTITUTION.— In  the  case  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  with  respect  to  which  a  schol- 
arship under  subsection  (a)  is  provided,  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
institution  under  which  the  amounts  provided 
in  the  scholarship  for  tuition  and  other  edu- 
cational expenses  are  paid  directly  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

"(e)  PENALTIES  FOR  BREACH  OF  SCHOLARSHIP 

Contract.— The  provisions  of  section  33SE  shall 
apply  to  the  program  established  in  subsection 
(a)  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  such  provisions  apply  to  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  estab- 
lished in  section  338B. 

"(f)  REQUIREMENT  OF  APPLICATION.— The  Di- 
rector of  NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  an  application  for 
the  scholarship  is  submitted  to  the  Director  and 
the  application  is  in  such  form,  is  made  in  such 
manner,  and  contains  such  agreements,  assur- 
ances, and  information  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 
"(g)  Availability  of  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations.— Amounts  appropriated  for  a  fis- 
cal year  for  scholarships  under  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  the  expiration  of  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  amounts  were  appropriated. 
"LOAN  REPAYME.VT  PROGRAM  REGARDING  CLINI- 
CAL RESEARCHERS  FROM  DISADVANTAGED  BACK- 
GROUNDS 

"SEC.  487E.  (a)  Implementation  of  Pro- 
gram.— 

"(I)  In  general.— Subject  to  section 
487(a)(1)(C).  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  NIH  may.  subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
carry  out  a  program  of  entering  into  contracts 
with  appropriately  qualified  health  profes- 
sionals who  are  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds under  which  such  health  professionals 
agree  to  conduct  clinical  research  as  employees 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  consider- 
ation of  the  Federal  Government  agreeing  to 
pay.  for  each  year  of  such  service,  not  more 
than  S20,000  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
educational  loans  of  the  health  professionals. 

"(2)  Limitation.— The  Director  of  NIH  may 
not  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  health  profes- 
sional pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  unless  such 
professional  has  a  substantial  amount  of  edu- 
cation loans  relative  to  income. 

"(3)  Applicability  of  certain  provisions 

REGARDING   OBLIGATED  SERVICE —Except   tO   the 

extent  inconsistent  with  this  section,  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  338C  and  338E  shall  apply  to 
the  program  established  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
provisioris  apply  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
section  338B. 

"(b)  Availability  of  Authorization  of  ap- 
propriations.—Amounts  appropriated  for  a  fis- 
cal year  for  contracts  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
remain  available  until  the  expiration  of  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  amounts  were  appropriated.". 

SEC.  teas.  FUNDING. 

Section  487(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  288(a)(1))  is  amended— 


(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  provide  contracts  for  scholarships  and 
loan  repayments  in  accordance  with  sections 
487D  and  487E,  subject  to  providing  not  more 
than  an  aggregate  50  such  contracts  during  the 
fiscal  years  1994  through  19%.". 

Subtitle  B— Funding 
SEC.  1641.  AUTHORtZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  487(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  288(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  amending  the  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $400,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3) — 

(A)  by  striking  "one-half  of  one  percent"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "I  per- 
cent": and 

(B)  by  striking  "780.  784,  or  786,"  and  insert- 
ing "747,  748.  or  749.". 

TTTLE  XVII— NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

SEC.  1701.  DATE  CERTAIN  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF 
BOARD  MEMBERS. 

Section  499  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  redesignated  by  section  121(b)(3)  of  this  Act, 
is  amended  in  subsection  (c)(1)(C)  by  inserting 
after  and  below  clause  (iii)  the  following: 
"Not  later  than  April  1,  1993,  the  Secretary  shall 
convene  a  meeting  of  the  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ap- 
pointments required  in  this  subparagraph.". 
SEC.  not.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

Section  499  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  redesignated  by  section  121(b)(3)  of  this  Act, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  after 
"Secretary"  the  following:  ",  acting  through 
the  Director  of  NIH,":  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  "the 
purposes  of"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"Transfer  Act."  and  inserting  the  following: 
"the  purposes  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978  and  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology 
Innovation  Act  of  1980.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2),  by  striking  "Ethics" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978.  and  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980.": 

(3)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A),  in  the  second  sen- 
tence, by  inserting  ",  except  the  ex  officio  mem- 
bers." after  "Foundation": 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B).  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing clause  (i).  by  striking  "Council"  and  insert- 
ing "Board":  and 

(iii)  in  subparagraph  (C).  in  the  first  sentence, 
by  striking  "Council"  and  inserting  "Board": 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)(A),  by  striking  "para- 
graph (2)(C)"  and  inserting  "paragraph  (1)(C)": 

(4)  in  subsection  (g)(8),  by  striking  "subtitle" 
and  inserting  "part":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (i)(l).  by  striking  "1995"  and 
inserting  "1996". 

TITLE  XVIII— RESEARCH  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME 

Suhtitk  A— Office  of  AIDS  Retearch 

SEC.  1801.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  OFFICE. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  D  of  title  XXIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300cc-4I  et 
seq.)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  the  part  designation  and  the 
heading  for  the  part: 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  2351  as  section 
2354:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  section  2354  (as  so  re- 
designated) the  following: 

"Part  D — Office  of  AIDS  Research 

"Subpart  I— Interagency  Coordination  of 

Activities 

-SEC.  2351.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  OFFICE. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  is  established  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research.  The  Of- 
fice shall  be  headed  by  a  director,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Duties.— 

"(1)  Interagency  coordination  of  aids  ac- 
tivities.— With  respect  to  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome,  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
plan,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  research  and 
other  activities  conducted  or  supported  by  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(2)  Consultations.— The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  carry  out  this  subpart  (including  de- 
veloping and  revising  the  plan  required  in  sec- 
tion 2353)  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
with  the  advisory  councils  of  the  agencies,  and 
with  the  advisory  council  established  under  sec- 
tion 2352. 
'SEC.  iSSi.  ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 

"(a)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  advisory  council  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding advice  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
carrying  out  this  part.  (Such  council  is  referred 
to  in  this  section  as  the  'Advisory  Council'.) 

"(b)  Composition,  compensation.  Terms, 
Chair,  Etc.— Subsections  (b)  through  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 406  apply  to  the  Advisory  Council  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
subsections  apply  to  advisory  councils  for  the 
national  research  institutes,  except  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ex  officio  members  specified  in  sec- 
tion 406(b)(2),  there  shall  serve  as  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  the  chairs  of 
the  advisory  councils  for  each  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases,  and  the  National 
Institute  on  Mental  Health. 

'SEC.  Z353.  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  FOR  EXPENDI- 
TURE OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  other  applicable  law,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office,  in  carrying  out  section  2351, 
shall— 

"(1)  establish  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
conduct  and  support  of  all  AIDS  activities  of 
the  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(which  plan  shall  be  first  established  under  this 
paragraph  not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993): 

"(2)  ensure  that  the  Plan  establishes  priorities 
among  the  AIDS  activities  that  such  agencies 
are  authorized  to  carry  out: 

"(3)  ensure  that  the  Plan  establishes  objec- 
tives regarding  such  activities,  describes  the 
means  for  achieving  the  objectives,  and  des- 
ignates the  date  by  which  the  objectives  are  ex- 
pected to  be  achieved: 

"(4)  ensure  that  all  amounts  appropriated  for 
such  activities  are  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  Plan: 

"(5)  review  the  Plan  not  less  than  annually, 
and  revise  the  Plan  as  appropriate:  and 

"(6)  ensure  that  the  Plan  serves  as  a  broad, 
binding  statement  of  policies  regarding  AIDS  ac- 
tivities of  the  agencies,  but  does  not  remove  the 
responsibility  of  the  heads  of  the  agencies  for 
the  approval  of  specific  programs  or  projects,  or 
for  other  details  of  the  daily  administration  of 
such  activities,  in  accordance  with  the  Plan. 

"(b)  Certain  Components  of  Plan.— With 
respect  to  AIDS  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 


National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  ensure  that  the  Plan — 

"(I)  provides  for  basic  research; 

"(2)  provides  for  applied  research: 

"(3)  provides  for  research  that  is  conducted  by 
the  agencies: 

'  '(4)  provides  for  research  that  is  supported  by 
the  agencies: 

"(5)  provides  for  proposals  developed  pursu- 
ant to  solicitations  by  the  agencies  and  for  pro- 
posals developed  independently  of  such  solicita- 
tions: and 

"(6)  provides  for  behavioral  research  and  so- 
cial sciences  research. 

"(c)  Budget  Estimates.— 

"(I)  Full-funding  budget.— 

"(A)  With  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  shall  prepare  and  submit  directly 
to  the  President,  for  review  and  transmittal  to 
the  Congress,  a  budget  estimate  for  carrying  out 
the  Plan  for  the  fiscal  year,  after  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  comment  (but  without  change)  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  the  advisory  council  estab- 
lished under  section  2352.  The  budget  estimate 
shall  include  an  estimate  of  the  number  and 
type  of  personnel  needs  for  the  Office. 

"(B)  The  budget  estimate  submitted  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  estimate  the  amounts 
necessary  for  the  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  carry  out  all  AIDS  activities 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  to  be 
appropriate,  without  regard  to  the  probability 
that  such  amounts  will  be  appropriated. 

"(2)  Alternative  budgets.— 

"(A)  With  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  the  budget  estimates  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  for  carrying  out  the  Plan  for 
the  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  and  such  Director 
shall  consider  each  of  such  estimates  in  making 
recommendations  to  the  President  regarding  a 
budget  for  the  Plan  for  such  year. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  involved, 
the  budget  estimates  referred  to  in  sutiparagraph 
(A)  for  the  Plan  are  as  follows: 

"(i)  The  budget  estimate  submitted  under 
paragraph  (I). 

"(ii)  A  budget  estimate  developed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  amounts  appropriated  will  be 
sufficient  only  for — 

"(I)  continuing  the  conduct  by  the  agencies  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of  existing 
AIDS  activities  (if  approved  for  continuation), 
and  continuing  the  support  of  such  activities  by 
the  agencies  in  the  case  of  projects  or  programs 
for  which  the  agencies  have  made  a  commitment 
of  continued  support:  and 

"(II)  carrying  out,  of  activities  that  are  in  ad- 
dition to  activities  specified  in  subclause  (I), 
only  such  activities  for  which  the  Director  de- 
termines there  is  the  most  substantial  need. 

"(iii)  Such  other  budget  estimates  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(d)  Funding.— 

'  (1)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  AIDS  activities 
under  the  Plan,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996. 

"(2)  Direct  receipt  by  director  of  na- 
tional institutes  of  health.— For  the  first  fis- 
cal year  beginning  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Plan  first  established  under  section  2353(a)(1) 
has  been  in  effect  fot  12  months,  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  shall  receive  directly 
from  the  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  all  funds  avail- 
able for  AIDS  activities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 
"(3)  Disbursement  to  agencies.— 
"(A)  With  respect  to  the  disbursement  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of 


amounts  for  carrying  out  AIDS  activities  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c)(2)(B)(ii)(I)  for  the  fiscal 
year  involved,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  disburse  all  of  such  amounts  to  the 
agencies  of  such  Institutes  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Director  re- 
ceives amounts  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  With  respect  to  the  disbursement  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of 
amounts  for  carrying  cut  AIDS  activities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  addition  to  the 
activities  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  for  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  disburse  all  of  such  amounts  to  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Director  receives  amounts  under  paragraph 
(2).". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments.— Section  2354 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  heading  for  the  section,  by  striking 
"ESTABUSHMENT  OF"  arui  inserting  "ADDI- 
TIONAL : 

(2)  in  subsection  Ca>— r 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1),  by 
striking  "In  carrying  out"  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  the  following:  "In  carrying  out 
AIDS  research,  the  Director  of  the  Office—": 

(B)  by  striking  paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (3)  through  (8)  as  para- 
graphs (I)  through  (6): 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  "may"  and  all  that  follows  in  the  mat- 
ter preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
the  following:  "may  support — ",• 

(D)  in  paragraph  (5)  (as  so  redesignated)— 
(i)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

"(I)  by  striking  "may"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "acquire,"  and  inserting  "may  ac- 
quire,": and 

"(II)  by  striking  "Director"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "determines"  and  inserting  "Di- 
rector of  the  Office  determines"; 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "may" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "make  grants"  and 
inserting  "may  make  grants":  and 

(iii)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  "may" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "acquire,"  and  in- 
serting "may  acquire.";  and 

(E)  in  each  of  paragraphs  (2).  (3)(A),  and  (4) 
(as  so  redesignated),  by  striking  "research  relat- 
ing to  acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome" 
and  inserting  "AIDS  research": 

(3)  in  subsection  (b).  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (I),  by  striking  "The  Director"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "shall"  and  inserting 
"The  Director  of  the  Office  shall":  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  "the  Direc- 
tor" and  all  that  follows  through  "shall"  and 
inserting  "the  Director  of  the  Office  shall". 
SEC.  lata.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  EMERGENCY  DIS- 
CRETIONARY FUND. 

Part  D  of  title  XXIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section  I80I  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing subpart: 

"Subpart  U— Emergency  Discretionary  Fund 

'SEC.  2356.  EMERGENCY  DISCRETIONARY  FUND. 

"(a)  In  General.— 

'  (1)  Establishment.— There  is  established  a 
fund  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (g).  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice, after  corisultation  with  the  advisory  coun- 
cil established  under  section  2352,  may  expend 
amounts  in  the  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting and  supporting  such  projects  of  AIDS 
research  and  other  AIDS  activities  as  may  be 
authorized  in  this  Act  for  the  National  Iristi- 
tutes  Health. 

"(2)  Preconditions  to  use  of  fund.— 
Amounts  in  the  Fund  may  be  expended  for  an 
AIDS  project  only  if— 
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"(A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  has  made  a  de- 
termination that  there  is  a  significant  need  for 
the  project,  and 

"(B)  as  of  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  m  which  the  determination  is 
made,  such  need  was  not  provided  for  in  any 
appropriations  Act  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services 
(including  the  National  Institutes  of  Health). 
Education,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  determination  is  made. 

"(3)  Two-year  use  of  fund  for  project  in- 
volved.—In  the  case  of  an  AIDS  project,  obli- 
gations of  amounts  in  the  Fund  may  not  be 
made  for  the  project  after  the  expiration  of  the 
2-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  initial  obligation  of  such  amounts  is  made 
for  the  project. 

"(b)  Peer  Review.— With  respect  to  an  AIDS 
project  carried  out  with  amounts  in  the  Fund, 
this  section  may  not  be  construed  as  waiving 
applicable  requirements  for  peer  review. 

"(c)  Limitations  on  Use  of  Fund.— 

"(1)  Construction  of  facilities.— Amounts 
in  the  Fund  may  not  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion, renovation,  or  relocation  of  facilities,  or 
for  the  acquisition  of  land. 

"(2)  Congressional  disapproval  of 
projects  — 

"(A)  Amounts  in  the  Fund  may  not  be  ex- 
pended for  the  fiscal  year  involved  for  an  AIDS 
project,  or  category  of  such  projects,  for  which — 

"(i)(l)  amounts  were  made  available  in  an  ap- 
propriations Act  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year: 
and 

"(II)  amounts  are  not  made  available  in  any 
appropriations  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  involved: 
or 

"(ii)  amounts  are  by  law  prohibited  from 
being  expended. 

"(B)  A  determination  under  subparagraph 
(A)(1)  of  whether  amounts  have  been  made 
available  in  appropriations  Acts  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  whether  such 
Acts  make  available  amounts  for  the  Fund. 

"(3)  Investment  of  fund  amounts.— 
Amounts  in  the  Fund  rnay  not  be  invested. 

"(d)  Applicability  of  Limitation  Regard- 
ing Number  of  Employees— The  purposes  for 
which  amounts  in  the  Fund  may  be  expended 
include  the  employment  of  individuals  necessary 
to  carry  out  AIDS  projects  approved  under  sub- 
section (a).  Any  individual  employed  under  the 
preceding  sentence  may  not  be  included  in  any 
determination  of  the  number  of  full-time  equiva- 
lent employees  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  the  purpose  of  any  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  such  employees  estab- 
lished by  law  prior  to.  on.  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitaliiation  Act  of  1993. 

"(e)  Report  to  Congress— Not  later  than 
February  I  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  on  the 
AIDS  projects  carried  out  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  with  amounts  in  the  Fund.  The  re- 
port shall  provide  a  description  of  each  such 
project  and  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  un- 
derlying the  use  of  the  Fund  for  the  project. 

"(f)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'AIDS  project'  means  a  project 
described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  term  'Fund'  means  the  fund  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a). 
"(g)  Funding.— 

"(I)  authorization  of  appropriations  — 
For  the  purpose  of  providing  amounts  for  the 
Fund,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SIOO.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1996. 


"(2)     Availability— Amounts    appropriated 
for  the  Fund  are  available  until  expended.". 
SEC.  IMS.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Part  D  of  title  XXIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1802  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing subpart: 

"Subpart  III— General  Provisions 

'SEC.    2359.    GENERAL    PROVISIONS    REGARDING 
THE  OFFICE. 

"(a)  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  FOR  OFFICE.— 

The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall  provide 
administrative  support  and  support  services  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office. 

"(b)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(I)  The  term  AIDS  activities'  means  AIDS 
research  and  other  activities  that  relate  to  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome. 

"(2)  The  term  'AIDS  research'  means  research 
with  respect  to  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome. 

"(3)  The  term  Office'  means  the  Office  of 
AIDS  Research. 

"(4)  The  term  'Plan'  means  the  plan  required 
in  section  2353(a)(1)   '. 

Subtitle  B — Certain  Programm 

SEC.    1811.   REVISION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  CER- 
TAIN PROGRAAtS. 

Title  XXIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  300cc  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  m  section  2304(c)(1)— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A), 
by  inserting  after  "Director  of  such  Institute" 
the  following:  "(and  may  provide  advice  to  the 
Directors  of  other  agenaes  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  as  appropriate)":  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ".  including  rec- 
ommendations on  the  projects  of  research  with 
respect  to  diagnosing  immune  deficiency  and 
with  respect  to  predicting,  diagnosing,  prevent- 
ing, and  treating  opportunistic  cancers  and  in- 
fectious diseases": 

(2)  in  section  2311(a)(1).  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ".  including  eval- 
uations of  methods  of  diagnosing  immune  defi- 
ciency and  evaluations  of  methods  of  predicting, 
diagnosing,  preventing,  and  treating  opportun- 
istic cancers  and  infectious  diseases": 

(3)  in  section  2315 — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(2).  by  striking  "inter- 
national research"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting "international  research  and  training 
concerning  the  natural  history  and  pathogene- 
sis of  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus  and 
the  development  and  evaluation  of  vaccines  and 
treatments  for  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome and  opportunistic  infections. ".  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (f).  by  striking  "there  are 
authorised"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
"there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year.": 

(4)  in  section  2318— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1)— 

(i)  by  inserting  after  "The  Secretary"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  for  Health 
Care  Policy  and  Research.":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "syndrome"  and  inserting 
"syndrome,  including  treatment  and  prevention 
of  HIV  infection  and  related  conditions  among 
women":  and 

(B)  m  subsection  (e).  by  striking  "1991."  and 
inserting  the  following:  "1991.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1994  through  1996": 

(5)  in  section  2320(b)(1)(A),  by  striking  "syn- 
drome" and  inserting  "syndrome  and  the  natu- 
ral history  of  such  infection", 

(6)  in  section  2320(e)(1),  by  striking  "there  are 
authorized"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 


"there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year.". 

(7)  in  section  2341(d),  by  striking  "there  are 
authorized"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
"there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year.": 
and 

(8)  in  section  2361.  by  striking  "For  purposes" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'infection',  with  respect  to  the 
etiologic  agent  for  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome,  includes  opportunistic  cancers  and 
infectious  diseases  and  any  other  conditions 
arising  from  infection  with  such  etiologic  agent. 

"(2)  The  term  'treatment',  with  respect  to  the 
etiologic  agent  for  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome,  includes  primary  and  secondary  pro- 
phylaxis.". 

TITLE  Xnc— STUDIES 
SEC.   1901.  ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY  SYN- 
DROME. 

(a)  Third-Party  Payments  Regarding  Cer- 
tain Clinical  Trials.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall 
conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  determining  the  policies  of  third-party 
payors  regarding  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  ap- 
propriate health  services  that  are  provided  inci- 
dent to  the  participation  of  individuals  as  sub- 
jects in  clinical  trials  conducted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  drugs  with  respect  to  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome:  and 

(2)  developing  recommendations  regarding 
such  policies. 

(b)  ADVISORY  Committees.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
shall  conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining— 

(1)  whether  the  activities  of  the  various  advi- 
sory committees  established  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  regarding  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome  are  being  coordinated  suffi- 
ciently: and 

(2)  whether  the  functions  of  any  of  such  advi- 
sory committees  should  be  modified  in  order  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency. 

(c)  Vaccines  for  Human  Immunodeficiency 
Virus  — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  shall  develop  a  plan  for  the 
appropriate  inclusion  of  HIV-infected  women, 
including  pregnant  women.  HIV-infected  in- 
fants, and  HIV-infected  children  in  studies  con- 
ducted by  or  through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  concerning  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
HIV  vaccines  for  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  HIV  infection.  Such  plan  shall  ensure  the  full 
participation  of  other  Federal  agencies  cur- 
rently conducting  HIV  vaccine  studies  and  re- 
quire that  such  studies  conform  fully  to  the  re- 
quirements of  part  46  of  title  45,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations. 

(2)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  a  report  concerning  the  plan  de- 
veloped under  paragraph  (I). 

(3)  Implementation.— Not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  implement  the  plan  developed  under 
paragraph  (I),  including  measures  for  the  full 
participation  of  other  Federal  agencies  cur- 
rently conducting  HIV  vaccine  studies. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1996. 
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SEC.  1902.  MALNUTRITION  IN  THE  ELDERLY. 

(a)  Study.— 

(1)  In  general— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (referred  to  in  this  section  as 
the  "Secretary"),  acting  through  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging,  coordinating  with  the  Agen- 
cy for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  and.  to 
the  degree  possible,  in  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  Sys- 
tem established  under  section  1428  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3178),  shall 
conduct  a  3-year  nutrition  screening  and  inter- 
vention activities  study  of  the  elderly. 

(2)  Efficacy  and  cost-effectiveness  of  nu- 
trition screening  and  intervention  activi- 
ties.—In  conducting  the  study,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  efficacy  and  cost-effective- 
ness of  nutrition  screening  and  intervention  ac- 
tivities conducted  m  the  elderly  health  and 
long-term  care  continuum,  and  of  a  program 
that  would  institutionalize  nutrition  screening 
and  intervention  activities.  In  evaluating  such  a 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  determine — 

(A)  if  health  or  quality  of  life  is  measurably 
improved  for  elderly  individuals  who  receive 
routine  nutritional  screening  and  treatment: 

(B)  if  federally  subsidized  home  or  institu- 
tional care  is  reduced  because  of  increased  inde- 
pendence of  elderly  individuals  resulting  from 
improved  nutritional  status: 

(C)  if  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to  nutri- 
tional care  is  effective  in  addressing  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  elderly  individuals:  and 

(D)  if  reimbursement  for  nutrition  screening 
and  intervention  activities  is  a  cost-effective  ap- 
proach to  improving  the  health  status  of  elderly 
individuals. 

(3)  Populations.— The  populations  of  elderly 
individuals  in  which  the  study  will  be  con- 
ducted shall  include  populations  of  elderly  indi- 
viduals who  are— 

(A)  living  independently,  including — 

(i)  individuals  who  receive  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services  or  family  support: 

(ii)  individuals  who  do  not  receive  additional 
services  and  .support: 

(Hi)  individuals  with  low  incomes:  and 

(iv)  individuals  who  are  minorities: 

(B)  hospitalized,  including  individuals  admit- 
ted from  home  and  from  institutions:  and 

(C)  institutionalized  in  residential  facilities 
such  as  nursing  homes  and  adult  homes. 

(b)  Malnutrition  SruoY.-The  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
shall  conduct  a  3-year  study  to  determine  the 
extent  of  malnutrition  in  elderly  individuals  in 
hospitals  and  long-term  care  facilities  and  in  el- 
derly individuals  who  are  living  independently. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives containing  the  findings  resulting  from  the 
studies  described  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  in- 
cluding a  determination  regarding  whether  a 
program  that  would  institutionalize  nutrition 
screening  and  intervention  activities  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  rationale  for  the  determina- 
tion. 

(d)  Advisory  Panel.— 

(1)  Establishment.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging,  shall  establish  an  advisory  panel  that 
shall  oversee  the  design,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  the  studies  described  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b). 

(2)  Composition.— The  advisory  panel  shall 
include  representatives  appointed  for  the  life  of 
the  panel  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration,  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  the  Administration  on  Aging,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging,  the  American  Die- 
tetic   Association,    the   American    Academy    of 


Family  Physicians,  and  such  other  agencies  or 
organizations  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

(3)  Compensation  and  expenses.— 

(A)  Compensation.— Each  member  of  the  ad- 
visory panel  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  receive  comperisation  at 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  specified  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
the  member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties for  the  advisory  panel,  including  attend- 
ance at  meetings  and  conferences  of  the  panel, 
and  travel  to  conduct  the  duties  of  the  panel. 

(B)  Travel  expenses.— Each  member  of  the 
advisory  panel  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates 
authorized  for  employees  of  agencies  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  away  from  the  home  or 
regular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(4)  Detail  of  federal  employees— On  the 
request  of  the  advisory  panel,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  shall  detail,  without  reimburse- 
ment, any  of  the  personnel  of  the  agency  to  the 
advisory  panel  to  assist  the  advisory  panel  in 
carrying  out  its  duties.  Any  detail  shall  not  in- 
terrupt or  otherwise  affect  the  civil  service  sta- 
tus or  privileges  of  the  Federal  employee. 

(5)  Technical  assistance.— On  the  request  of 
the  advisory  panel,  the  head  of  a  Federal  agen- 
cy shall  provide  such  technical  assistance  to  the 
advisory  panel  as  the  advisory  panel  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(6)  Termination— Notwithstanding  section  15 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
App.).  the  advisory  panel  shall  terminate  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  1903.  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  ON  CHRONIC 
FATIGUE  SYNDROME. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall,  not  later  than  May  1,  1993.  and  annually 
thereafter  for  the  next  3  years,  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  that  summarizes  the  research 
activities  conducted  or  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  concerning  chronic 
fatigue  syndrome.  Such  report  should  include 
information  concerning  grants  made,  coopera- 
tive agreements  or  contracts  entered  into,  intra- 
mural activities,  research  priorities  and  needs, 
and  a  plan  tu  address  such  priorities  and  needs. 

SEC.  1904.  REPORT  ON  MEDICAL  USES  OF  BIO- 
LOGICAL AGENTS  IN  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  DEFENSES  AGAINST  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
in  consultation  with  other  appropriate  executive 
agencies,  shall  report  to  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  on  the  appro- 
priateness and  impact  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  assuming  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  all  Federal  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  functions  relating  to  medi- 
cal countermeasures  against  biowarfare  threat 
agents.  In  preparing  the  report,  the  Secretary 
shall  identify  the  extent  to  which  such  activities 
are  carried  out  by  agencies  other  than  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  assess  the  im- 
pact (positive  and  negative)  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  assuming  responsibility  for 
such  activities,  including  the  impact  under  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  and  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  on  existing 
National  Institutes  of  Health  research  programs 
as  well  as  other  programs  within  the  category  of 
domestic  discretionary  spending.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  report  not  later  than  12  months 
after  th,e  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SEC.  190S.  PERSONNEL  STUDY  OF  RECRUTTMENT. 
RETENTION  AND  TURNOVER. 

(a)  Study  of  Personnel  System —Not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  review  the  retention,  recruitment,  va- 
cancy and  turnover  rates  of  support  staff,  in- 
cluding firefighters,  law  enforcement,  procure- 
ment officers,  technicians,  nurses  and  clerical 
employees,  to  ensure  that  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  is  adequately  supporting  the 
conduct  of  efficient,  effective  and  high  quality 
research  for  the  American  public.  The  Director 
of  NIH  shall  work  in  conjunction  with  appro- 
priate employee  organizations  and  representa- 
tives in  developing  such  a  study. 

(b)  Submission  to  Congress.— Not  later  than 
1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  con- 
taining the  study  conducted  under  subsection 
(a)  together  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  results  of  such  study. 

SEC.  1906.  PROCUREMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  Natioruil 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  shall  joint- 
ly conduct  a  study  to  develop  a  streamlined  pro- 
curement system  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  that  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
Federal  law. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  March  1.  1994, 
the  officials  specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
complete  the  study  required  in  such  subsection 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the 
findings  made  as  a  result  of  the  study. 

SEC.  1907.  CHRONIC  PAIN  CONDITJONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Director'),  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research  and 
as  appropriate  through  the  heads  of  other 
agenices  of  such  Institutes,  shall  conduct  a 
study  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  inci- 
dence in  the  United  States  of  cases  of  chronic 
pain  and  the  effect  of  such  cases  on  the  costs  of 
health  care  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Certain  Ele.ments  of  Study —The  cases 
of  chronic  pain  with  respect  to  which  the  study 
required  in  subsection  (a)  is  conducted  shall  in- 
clude reflex  sympathetic  dystrophy  syndrome, 
temporomandibular  joint  disorder,  post-herpetic 
neuropathy,  painful  diabetic  neuropathy ,  phan- 
tom pam.  and  post-stroke  pain. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director 
shall  complete  the  study  required  in  subsection 
(a)  and  submit  to  the  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the 
findings  made  as  a  result  of  the  study. 

TITLE  XX—mSCELLASEOVS  PROVISIONS 
SEC.  2001.  DESIGNATION  OF  SENIOR  BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH   SERVICE  IN  HONOR   OF 
SILVIO    O.    CONTE;    UMTTATION   ON 
NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  228(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  237(a)).  as  added 
by  section  304  of  Public  Law  101-509,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  a  Silvio  O.  Conte  Senior  Biomedical  Re- 
search Service,  not  to  exceed  750  members. 

"(2)  The  authority  established  in  paragraph 
(1)   regarding   the   number  of  members  in    the 
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Silvio  O.  Conte  Senior  Biomedical  Research 
Service  is  in  addition  to  any  authority  estab- 
lished regarding  the  number  of  members  in  the 
commissioned  Regular  Corps,  in  the  Reserve 
Corps,  and  in  the  Senior  Executive  Service. 
Such  paragraph  may  not  be  construed  to  require 
that  the  number  of  members  in  the  commissioned 
Regular  Corps,  in  the  Reserve  Corps,  or  in  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  be  reduced  to  offset  the 
number  of  members  serving  in  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  Senior  Biomedical  Research  Service  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Serv- 
ice').". 

<b)  COSFORMING  A.MENDMEST.— Section  228  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  237).  as 
added  by  section  304  of  Public  Law  101-509.  is 
amended  in  the  heading  for  the  section  by 
amending  the  heading  to  read  as  follows: 

"SILVIO  O.  COSTE  SESIOR  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 
SERVICE". 
SSC.  2002.  ItASTER  PLAN  FOR  PHYSICAL  ISFRA- 
STRUCTURE  FOR  RESEARCH. 

Sot  later  than  IS  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall 
present  to  the  Congress  a  master  plan  to  provide 
for  the  replacement  or  refurbishment  of  less 
than  adequate  buildings,  utility  equipment  and 
distribution  systems  (including  the  resources 
t)iat  provide  electrical  and  other  utilities,  chilled 
leater.  air  handling,  and  other  services  that  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director,  deems 
necessary),  roads,  walkways,  parking  areas, 
and  grounds  that  underpin  the  laboratory  and 
clinical  facilities  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Such  plan  may  make  recommendations 
for  the  undertaking  of  new  projects  that  are 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  section, 
such  as  encircling  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Federal  enclave  with  an  adequate  chilled 
water  conduit. 

SEC.  2003.  CERTAIN  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 

Section  399L(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  280e-4(a)).  as  added  by  Public 
Law  102-515  (106  Stat.  3376).  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "the  Sec- 
retary" and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  the 
following:  "there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated S30.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1996':  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  "Out  of 
any  amounts  used"  and  inserting  "Of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence". 

TFTLE  XXI— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
SEC.  2101.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

Subject  to  section  165.  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  take  effect  upon  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendment  to 
the  substitute  is  in  order  except  those 
amendments  printed  in  House  Report 
103-27.  Each  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  the  order  printed,  may  be  of- 
fered only  by  the  named  proponent  or  a 
designee,  shall  be  considered  as  read, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment,  ex- 
cept as  specified  in  House  Report  103- 
27.  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  de- 
mand for  a  division  of  the  question.  De- 
bate on  each  amendment  shall  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  and  an  opponent  of  the 
amendment. 

The  Chair  will  announce  the  number 
of  the  amendment  made  in  order  by  the 
rule  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  as  to  the  order  of 
recognition. 


.AMENDMENT  OFKERED  BY  MR.  BLILEY 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  that  has  been  made  in 
order  under  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bliley: 

In  section  111  of  the  bill,  in  section  498A  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  bill),  strike  subsection 
(b)  and  insert  the  following: 

••(b)  Informed  Consent  of  Donor.— 

••(1)  In  general.— In  research  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may 
be  used  only  if  the  woman  providing  the  tis- 
sue makes  a  statement,  made  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  woman,  declaring  that — 

••(A)  the  woman  donates  the  fetal  tissue  for 
use  in  research  described  in  subsection  (a); 

•■(B)  the  donation  is  made  without  any  re- 
striction regarding  the  identity  of  individ- 
uals who  may  be  the  recipients  of 
transplantations  of  the  tissue: 

■•(C)  the  woman  has  not  been  informed  of 
the  identity  of  any  such  individuals: 

■•(D)  a  discussion  has  taken  place  with  the 
woman  on  whether— 

•■(i)  the  attending  physician  with  respect 
to  obtaining  the  tissue  from  the  woman  has 
an  interest  in  the  research  to  be  conducted 
with  the  tissue:  and 

••(ii)  there  are  any  known  medical  risks  to 
the  woman  or  risks  to  her  privacy  that 
might  be  associated  with  the  donation  of  the 
tissue  and  that  are  in  addition  to  risks  of 
such  type  that  are  associated  with  the  wom- 
an^s  medical  care:  and 

••(E)  in  the  case  of  tissue  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  an  induced  abortion — 

■•(i)  the  woman  provided  consent  for  the 
abortion  prior  to  signing  the  statement 
under  this  paragraph,  and  the  decision  of  the 
woman  to  donate  the  tissue  is  made  sepa- 
rately and  independently  of  the  decision  to 
undergo  the  abortion: 

••(ii)  prior  to  providing  consent  for  the 
abortion,  the  woman  was  not  offered,  or 
without  her  request  provided,  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  donation  (including  a  re- 
quest for  the  donation)  by  the  attending  phy- 
sician with  respect  to  obtaining  the  tissue 
from  the  woman,  by  personnel  of  the  office  of 
the  physician,  or  by  personnel  of  the  health 
facilities  involved  with  the  abortion:  and 

••(iii)  to  the  woman's  knowledge,  there  has 
not  been,  or  will  not  be.  for  purposes  of  ob- 
taining the  tissue,  any  alteration  of  the  tim- 
ing, method,  or  procedures  used  to  terminate 
the  pregnancy. 

••(2)  Additional  statement.— In  research 
carried  out  under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal 
tissue  may  be  used  only  if  the  attending  phy- 
sician with  respect  to  obtaining  the  tissue 
from  the  woman  involved  makes  a  state- 
ment, made  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
physician — 

•'(A)  declaring  that  the  woman  has  made  a 
statement  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1): 

••(B)  declaring  that  full  disclosure  has  been 
provided  to  the  woman  with  respect  to— 

••(i)  such  physician's  interest,  if  any,  in  the 
research  to  be  conducted  with  the  tissue:  and 

"(ii)  any  known  medical  risks  to  the 
woman  or  risks  to  her  privacy  that  might  be 
associated  with  the  donation  of  the  tissue 
and  that  are  in  addition  to  risks  of  such  type 
that  are  associated  with  the  woman's  medi- 
cal care: 

••(C)  declaring  that,  in  the  case  of  a  preg- 
nancy occurring  other  than  pursuant  to  rape 
or  incest,  the  father  of  the  human  fetus  does 


not.  to  the  knowledge  of  the  physician,  ob- 
ject to  the  donation  of  the  tissue: 

••(D)  declaring  that,  in  the  case  of  tissue 
obtained  pursuant  to  an  induced  abortion — 

••(i)  the  consent  of  the  woman  for  the  abor- 
tion was  obtained  prior  to  obtaining  consent 
for  the  tissue  to  be  used  in  such  research: 

••(ii)  prior  to  providing  consent  for  the 
abortion,  the  woman  was  not  offered,  or 
without  her  request  provided,  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  donation  (including  a  re- 
quest for  the  donation)  by  the  physician,  by 
personnel  of  the  office  of  the  physician,  or  by 
personnel  of  the  health  facilities  involved 
with  the  abortion:  and 

•'(iii)  there  has  not  been,  or  will  not  be.  for 
the  purposes  of  obtaining  the  tissue,  any  al- 
teration of  the  timing,  method,  or  proce- 
dures used  to  terminate  the  pregnancy;  and 

••(E)  declaring  that^- 

•■(i)  the  physician  maintains  such  proce- 
dures and  records  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
sure that,  during  the  5-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  the  physician  signs  the 
statement  under  this  paragraph,  the  physi- 
cian can.  upon  presentation  of  such  state- 
ment, confirm  that  the  tissue  involved  was 
donated  by  the  woman  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection:  and 

"(ii)  upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
physician  will  confirm  that  the  tissue  was  so 
donated  (including,  if  requested,  presenting  a 
photocopy  of  the  statement  signed  by  the 
woman  under  paragraph  (1).  subject  to  all 
identifying  information  on  the  woman  being 
struck  from  the  photocopy  before  presen- 
tation to  the  Secretary)." 

In  section  HI  of  the  bill,  in  subsection  (c) 
of  section  498A  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (as  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  bill) — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4).  strike  ••pregnancy" 
and  all  that  follows  and  insert  "pregnancy.": 
and 

(2)  insert  after  paragraph  (4)  the  following 
paragraph  (and  make  conforming  changes  at 
the  end  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)): 

••(5)  in  the  case  of  tissue  obtained  pursuant 
to  an  induced  abortion,  does  not  know  the 
identity  of  the  woman  who  donated  the  tis- 
sue." 

In  section  111  of  the  ^liii,  in  section  498A  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  bill),  insert  after  sub- 
section (e)  the  following  subsections  (and  re- 
designate subsequent  subsections  accord- 
ingly): 

••(n  Issuance  of  Certain  Criterl\.— 

••(1)  Procedures  regarding  respect  for 
tissue.— Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993. 
the  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to  research 
under  subsection  (a),  issue  final  regulations 
establishing  criteria  for  procedures  to  be 
used  for  human  fetal  tissue  that  accord  to 
the  tissue  the  same  respect  that  is  accorded 
to  other  cadaveric  human  tissues  entitled  to 
respect. 

••(2)  Use  of  federal  funds.— 

'•(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  regulations  specifying  the 
purposes  for  which  Federal  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended in  research  carried  out  under  sub- 
section (a).  The  Secretary  shall  issue  final 
regulations  under  the  preceding  sentence  not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Revitalization  Act  of  1993. 

■•(B)  Regulations  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  specify  that,  in  research  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a).  Federal  funds  may  not 
be  expended  for  any  of  the  costs  of  terminat- 
ing pregnancy,  except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus 
were  carried  to  term. 
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••(g)  Periodic  Determinations  Regarding 
Timing  of  Donation — 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  human 
fetal  tissue  available  pursuant  to  induced 
abortions,  the  Secretary,  subject  to  para- 
graph (2),  shall  make  periodic  determina- 
tions of  the  feasibility,  with  respect  to  re- 
search under  subsection  (a),  of  deferring 
until  after  the  abortions  any  discussion  with 
women  of  whether  the  women  will  donate 
tissue  for  such  research. 

"(2)  Reports.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993. 
and  every  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  determination  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  describing  the  findings  made  pursuant 
to  the  determination." 

amendment    offered    by    MR.    WAXMAN    AS    A 

substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  mr.  bliley 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley], 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waxman  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
BLILEY:  In  section  111  of  the  bill,  in  section 
498A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  bill),  strike 
subsection  (b)  and  insert  the  following: 
"(b)  INFORMED  Consent  of  Donor.— 
■•(1)  In  general.— In  research  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may 
be  used  only  if  the  woman  providing  the  tis- 
sue makes  a  statement,  made  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  woman,  declaring  that— 

"(A)  the  woman  donates  the  fetal  tissue  for 
use  in  research  described  in  subsection  (a); 

"(B)  the  donation  is  made  without  any  re- 
striction regarding  the  identity  of  individ- 
uals who  may  be  the  recipients  of 
transplantations  of  the  tissue:  and 

••(C)  the  woman  has  not  been  informed  of 
the  identity  of  any  such  individuals. 

"(2)  ADDi'noNAL  STATEMENT.— In  research 
carried  out  under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal 
tissue  may  be  used  if  the  attending  physician 
with  respect  to  obtaining  the  tissue  from  the 
woman  involved  makes  a  statement,  made  in 
writing  and  signed  by  the  physician,  declar- 
ing thatr— 

■•(A)  in  the  case  of  tissue  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  an  induced  abortion— 

'•(i)  the  consent  of  the  woman  for  the  abor- 
tion was  obtained  prior  to  requesting  or  ob- 
taining consent  for  a  donation  of  the  tissue 
for  use  in  such  research: 

"(11)  no  alternation  of  the  timing,  method, 
or  procedures  used  to  terminate  the  preg- 
nancy was  made  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
obtaining  the  tissue;  and 

■'(ill)  the  abortion  was  performed  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  State  law; 

"(B)  the  tissue  has  been  donated  by  the 
woman  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1);  and 
"(C)  full  disclosure  has  been  provided  to 
the  woman  with  regard  to— 

■'(i)  such  physician's  interest,  if  any.  In  the 
research  to  be  conducted  with  the  tissue;  and 
■'(il)  any  known  medical  risks  to  the 
woman  or  risks  to  her  privacy  that  might  be 
associated  with  the  donation  of  the  tissue 
and  that  are  In  addition  to  risks  of  such  type 
that  are  associated  with  the  woman's  medi- 
cal care.". 
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In  section  111  of  the  bill  in  subsection 
(c)(1)(B)  of  section  498A  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  bill),  strike  "subsequent"  and  insert 
"pursuant  to". 

In  section  HI  of  the  bill,  in  section  498A  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  bill),  insert  after  sub- 
section (e)  the  following  subsection  (and  re- 
designate subsequent  subsections  accord- 
ingly): 

"(0  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  annually 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing 
the  activities  carried  out  under  this  section 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  including  a 
description  of  whether  and  to  what  extent 
research  under  subsection  (a)  has  been  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  this  section.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BLILEY)  will  be  recognized  for  40  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Waxman]  will  be  recogmlzed 
for  40  minutes.  The  Chair  will  treat  the 
time  as  fungible. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 

BLILEY]. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  His  amend- 
ment makes  only  insignificant  changes 
to  what  is  currently  in  the  bill.  Specifi- 
cally, the  second  degree  amendment 
only  does  the  following: 

First,  it  restates  the  substance  of  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  4  dealing  with  the 
safeguards  for  fetal  tissue  donation; 

Second,  it  requires  the  attending 
physician  to  certify  that  the  abortion 
was  performed  in  accordance  with  aj)- 
plicable  State  law— laws  which  they 
are  required  to  comply  with  already: 

Third,  it  makes  one  meaningless 
word  c^iange;  and 

Fourth,  it  requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tees on  activities  carried  out  under  the 
fetal  research  provisions  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding a  description  of  whether  and  to 
what  extent  such  research  has  been 
conducted. 

This  amendment  obviously  does  not 
provide  any  additional  safeguards.  It 
appears  only  to  be  a  clear  cut  attempt 
to  deny  Members  a  straight  vote  on  my 
amendment. 

A  "no"  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  subcommittee  chairman 
will  not  remove  any  of  the  safeguards 
currently  provided  for  in  the  bill.  What 
it  will  do  is  provide  Members  with  an 
up-or-down  vote  on  the  additional  safe- 
guards provided  for  in  my  amendment. 
My  amendment  adds  to  the  safe- 
guards provisions  of  H.R.  4  all  the  safe- 
guards recommended  by  the  1988 
Human  Fetal  Tissue  Transplantation 
Research  Panel.  H.R.  4  does  include 
several  of  these  safeguards;  however,  it 


does  not  include  them  all.  If  this  re- 
search is  to  go  forward  then  all  the 
safeguards  recommended  by  the  Panel 
to  ensure  that  it  is  conducted  ethically 
should  be  adhered  to. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  requires 
the  woman  to  provide  consent  for  the 
abortion  before  the  issue  of  donating 
tissue  is  raised.  This  provisions  ad- 
dresses the  statement  made  by  the 
Panel: 

Because  the  Panel  believes  strongly  that 
we  should  keep  transplantation  and  research 
on  fetal  tissue  from  encouraging  abortion, 
the  Panel  recommends  that  informed  con- 
sent for  an  abortion  should  precede  Informed 
consent  or  even  provision  of  preliminary  in- 
formation for  tissue  donation. 

My  amendment  requires  the  woman 
to  certify  that  she  was  provided  with 
certain  information,  such  as:  First,  any 
interest  the  physician  has  in  the  re- 
search; second,  any  known  medical 
risks  associated  with  tissue  donation; 
and,  third,  that  there  will  not  be  any 
alteration  of  timing,  method  or  proce- 
dures used  to  end  her  pregnancy.  The 
physician  is  also  required  to  certify 
that  this  information  was  provided  to 
the  woman. 

My  amendment  requires  the  physi- 
cian to  declare  that  he  or  she  is  un- 
aware of  an  objection  to  tissue  dona- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  father  of  the  un- 
born child.  According  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Panel,  the  wom- 
an's consent  "should  be  sufficient,  ex- 
cept where  the  procurement  team 
knows  of  the  father's  objection  to  such 
donation.  There  is  no  legal  or  ethical 
obligation  to  seek  the  father's  permis- 
sion, but  there  is  a  legal  and  ethical 
obligation  not  use  the  tissue  if  it  is 
known  that  he  objects."  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  my  amendment  re- 
quires no  affirmative  act  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  to  seek  out  the  father. 

My  amendment  adds  another  safe- 
guard required  of  the  researcher.  The 
researcher  must  assure  that  he  does 
not  know  the  identity  of  the  woman 
who  donated  the  tissue. 

The  final  portion  of  my  amendment 
requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  cri- 
teria, with  respect  to  fetal  tissue  trans- 
plantation research,  for  procedures  to 
be  used  that  accord  to  fetal  tissue  the 
same  respect  that  is  accorded  to  other 
cadaveric  human  tissues.  This  provi- 
sion responds  to  the  Panel  rec- 
ommendation which  states:  "Proce- 
dures must  be  adopted  that  accord 
human  fetal  tissue  the  same  respect  ac- 
corded other  cadaveric  human  tissues 
entitled  to  respect." 

My  amendment  also  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  issue  regulations  specifying 
the  purposes  for  which  Federal  funds 
may  be  expended  with  respect  to 
human  fetal  tissue  research.  The 
£imendment  specifies  that  Federal 
funds  may  not  be  expended  for  any 
costs  of  terminating  pregnancies.  This 
provisions  is  to  comply  with  the  Panel 
recommendation  which  states:  "To  pre- 
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vent  abortion  clinics  from  making 
profits  from  fetal  tissue  donation,  spe- 
cific rules  for  what  counts  as  a  reason- 
able payment  for  retrieval  expenses 
may  be  required." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  can  see,  the 
provisions  of  my  amendment  are  sup- 
ported by  specific  statements  of  the 
1988  Panel.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  insuring  that  all  of  the  safe- 
guards with  respect  to  this  research 
that  the  Panel  determined  were  ethi- 
cally necessary  are  included  in  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  about 
how  we  got  to  the  point  we  are  today. 
This  issue,  using  fetal  tissue  for  pur- 
poses of  medical  research  and  to  save 
lives  of  people  with  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent diseases,  is  not  about  abortion. 
Abortion  is  legal  in  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  neither  expands  nor 
narrows  that.  This  is  about  what  hap- 
pens after  an  abortion  takes  place:  Will 
the  tissue  be  discarded  or  will  the  tis- 
sue be  used  for  research  that  could 
treat  or  even  cure  such  diseases  as  Par- 
kinson's, diabetes,  and  Alzheimer's? 

The  Reagan  administration,  when 
they  first  were  presented  with  this 
question  of  fetal  tissue  transplant  re- 
search, for  which  a  number  of  sci- 
entists were  asking  that  the  NIH  award 
them  grants  and  research  grants,  ap- 
pointed a  panel.  That  panel  rec- 
ommended that  the  research  go  for- 
ward, but  the  Bush  administration  re- 
jected that  recommendation  and 
banned  all  NIH  research  in  any  of  these 
areas. 

The  Congress  then  had  to  pass  legis- 
lation overturning  that  ban.  That  leg- 
islation was  supported  by  a  broad  bi- 
partisan majority  in  both  this  House 
and  the  other  body.  That  legislation 
was  supported  by  Members  who  are 
against  abortion  and  Members  who  are 
for  choice. 

However,  the  Bush  administration, 
citing  their  opposition  to  fetal  tissue 
research  and  their  opposition  to  wom- 
en's health  provisions,  vetoed  the  bill. 
Therefore,  we  are  back  here  today  with 
a  new  administration  and  a  new  Con- 
gress, trying  to  clarify  the  situation, 
and  from  our  point  of  view,  to  enact  a 
way  to  conduct  research  that  can  save 
lives. 

We  can  get  the  abortion  politics  out 
of  research  and  let  the  Parkinson's  Ac- 
tion Network,  the  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Association,  and  the  Juvenile  Diabetes 
Foundation,  have  this  hope  for  treat- 
ment and  even  cure. 
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Or.  we  can  complicate  this  discussion 
with  abortion  politics  once  again. 

The  Bliley  amendment  goes  back  to 
square  one  for  fetal  tissue  transplan- 
tation     research.      This      amendment 


would  put  the  debate  back  on  abortion 
and  not  on  research,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  the  end  result  will  be  what  we 
have  now.  After  an  abortion  occurs,  the 
tissue  will  be  discarded;  not  used  for 
research  to  find  treatments  and  cures. 

I  could  go  through  some  particulars. 
The  Bliley  amendment  requires  doctors 
who  perform  abortion  to  keep  their 
files  for  5  years  and  to  be  ready  to  sup- 
ply photocopies  of  them  to  HHS.  Why? 
No  explanation  is  given.  But  keep  in 
mind,  this  is  not  a  requirement  for 
every  doctor  providing  abortions,  just 
for  those  who  are  cooperating  with 
NIH-funded  research. 

If  a  doctor  is  afraid  that  he  or  she 
may  be  picketed  and  boycotted  by 
those  who  are  against  abortion,  and 
that  this  requirement  may  be  too  bur- 
densome and  lead  to  this  harassment, 
the  result  will  be  the  doctor  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  abortions,  but  not 
allow  the  result  of  that  abortion  to  be 
used  for  research.  The  tissue  will  be 
discarded  and  not  used  to  help  find 
cures. 

Another  provision  in  the  Bliley 
amendment  requires  women  to  make  a 
series  of  statements  about  their  per- 
sonal reasons  for  having  an  abortion. 
Now  keep  in  mind,  this  is  not  a  re- 
quirement for  every  woman  having  an 
abortion,  just  for  those  who  are  donat- 
ing the  tissue  to  NIH-funded  research. 

What  is  the  obvious  response  from 
women?  This  is  an  intrusion  into  their 
medical  history  and  could  result  in 
breaches  of  confidentiality.  What  is  the 
obvious  result?  Women  will  continue  to 
have  abortions,  but  will  decide  not  to 
allow  the  tissue  to  be  donated  for  re- 
search. The  tissue  will  be  discarded  and 
not  used  to  help  find  ways  to  cure  peo- 
ple with  diseases. 

I  am  offering  a  substitute  for  this 
Bliley  amendment  which  would  restate 
and  clarify  the  safeguards  in  the  bill. 
The  safeguards  in  the  bill  were  sup- 
ported in  the  last  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
271  to  156  in  this  institution  and  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  87  to  10.  Those  safe- 
guards are  supported  by  research 
groups,  medical  groups,  and  disease 
groups. 

My  amendment  would  also  include 
several  new  provisions.  It  limits  re- 
search to  tissue  that  has  been  obtained 
in  a  legal  manner  under  each  State's 
abortion  law.  If  a  State  has  a  restric- 
tive law  on  abortion,  this  legislation 
will  honor  that  restriction. 

Furthermore,  we  would  require  a 
study  on  compliance  with  the  safe- 
guards so  as  not  to  allow  abuse. 

This  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
as  a  substitute  would  enact  the  most 
important  safeguards,  and  those  are 
the  safeguards  to  prevent  any  sale  of 
fetal  tissue  for  any  purpose,  just  not 
for  the  purpose  of  research.  It  would  be 
abhorrent  to  allow  for  a  sale  of  fetal 
tissue  and  a  market  to  be  created  for 
that  sale.  And  second,  we  would  enact 
the  safeguards  to  prevent  the  donation 
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or  the  dedication  of  research  tissue  for 
research  on  any  particular  individual 
because  we  do  not  want  a  woman  to 
consider  an  abortion  to  help  a  friend  or 
a  relative.  We  want  this  decision  on 
abortion  to  be  separate  from  the  deci- 
sion on  what  will  be  the  use  of  the  fetal 
tissue. 

My  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  supported  by  the  research, 
medical,  and  disease  groups  that  sup- 
port fetal  tissue  research.  The  Bliley 
amendment  is  not  supported  by  any  of 
them,  but  in  fact  is  opposed  by  them. 
In  particular,  the  American  Medical 
Association  which  fears  the  harass- 
ment of  doctors — which  may  well  re- 
sult if  the  Bliley  amendment  were  to 
be  adopted — opposes  the  Bliley  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  also  recognize  the  statement 
by  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bliley].  when  he  spoke  ear- 
lier in  the  debate  and  told  us  what  we 
knew  from  last  year,  that  he  is  against 
fetal  tissue  transplantation  research  at 
all  because  he  and  others  believe  that 
it  is  abhorrent  to  use  tissue  from  an 
abortion  for  that  purpose.  I  think  we 
should  respect  that  point  of  view,  but 
it  is  not  the  jwint  of  view  that  I  believe 
is  the  majority  one  in  this  House  and 
in  the  Senate  and  across  this  land.  Peo- 
ple understand  and  sincerely  feel  that 
we  should  not  jeopardize  the  lives  of 
people  with  diseases  and  tell  them  that 
this  tissue  is  too  political  to  study  and 
that,  therefore,  what  may  save  them— 
the  tissue  from  a  fetus  that  has  died — 
will  be  discarded  because  we  are  all 
afraid  of  this  abortion  question.  This 
debate  should  be  focused  on  research, 
and  if  we  are  focused  on  research  we 
should  vote  for  the  Waxman  substitute 
and  not  for  the  Bliley  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleague  from  California 
who  pointed  out  that  this  is  somehow 
an  unreasonable  demand  on  doctors  to 
keep  their  records  for  5  years.  I  would 
point  out  that  doctors  keep  their 
records  considerably  longer  than  5 
years  if  they  are  involved  with  babies 
because  they  are  subject  to  a  suit  until 
the  last  baby  they  delivered  reaches 
adulthood.  So  they  already  keep  the 
records.  So  this  is  no  additional  bur- 
den. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Stearns],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  yield- 
ing me  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  voice  my  support 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  BLILEY].  But 
before  I  do.  I'd  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments regarding  this  bill. 
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This  legislation  contains  many  au- 
thorizations which  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port. These  programs  include  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute.  National 
Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute,  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging,  and  re- 
search with  respect  to  aids.  Like  my 
colleagues.  I  believe  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  research  in  the  areas  of 
breast,  ovarian,  prostate,  and  other 
cancers  be  adequately  funded  so  that 
we  might  obtain  a  cure  for  these  and 
other  diseases  and  help  the  men  and 
women  in  this  country  live  longer  and 
healthier  lives. 

But  with  any  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, there  are  going  to  be  points  of 
disagreements  and  honest  differences 
raised  among  the  Members.  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  concerns  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  authorizing  fetal  tis- 
sue transplant  research.  I  realize  that 
in  light  of  President  Clinton's  January 
22,  1993,  memorandum  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  re- 
moving the  moratorium  on  research 
using  fetal  tissue  from  elective  abor- 
tions, my  major  concern  with  this  bill 
is  moot.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the 
issue  regarding  fetal  tissue  research  is 
not  an  easy  one  for  me  to  make.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  I  would  encour- 
age, even  wholeheartedly,  any  oppor- 
tunity to  support  research  that  would 
even  help  us  obtain  cures  to  a  number 
of  debilitating  diseases  such  as  diabe- 
tes, Alzheimer's,  Parkinsons,  and  other 
similar  conditions. 

I  have  personally  witnessed  the  trag- 
ic effects  Parkinson's  disease  had  on 
my  friend  and  colleague,  former  Rep- 
resentative Mo  Udall.  I  understand 
that  there  is  a  possibility  that  fetal 
tissue  research  could  play  a  major  role 
in  helping  us  find  a  cure  for  the  dis- 
eases that  plague  the  severely  men- 
tally ill.  I  understand  that.  And  to  my 
friends  who  disagree  with  me  on  this 
issue,  I  respect  your  opinions  and  views 
surrounding  fetal  tissue  research. 

However.  I  am  confronted  with  the 
facts  that  this  tissue  would  come  from 
prenatal  infants  13  weeks  or  older.  And 
since  this  is  beyond  the  first  trimester 
or  in  medical  terms,  the  fetus  has 
reached  the  point  of  viability.  I  must 
object  to  the  use  of  Federal  tax  dollars 
funding  this  program.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  most  of  these  cases, 
the  unborn  child  would  have  to  be  past 
the  point  of  viability  for  its  tissue  to 
be  sufficiently  developed  for  the  experi- 
mentation. It  would  also  require  an 
abortion  procedure  that  would  result  in 
a  live  birth  in  order  to  preserve  the 
sought  after  tissue.  This  procedure 
crosses  an  ethical  and  moral  line  I  and 
a  majority  of  my  constituents  are  not 
comfortable  with  crossing. 

I  stress  again,  that  this  is  not  an 
easy  or  simple  matter.  Those  that  see 
it  as  a  clear  cut  issue  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand all  of  the  implications  that 
are  involved. 

We  all  know  that  a  majority  of  the 
members   on   this  committee   support 


the  measure  as  reported  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman's  subcommittee.  I. 
myself,  support  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
visions included  in  this  bill  before  us. 
By  and  large,  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  a 
positive  step  in  the  right  direction 
when  it  comes  to  medical  research. 

That  is  why  I  support  the  Bliley 
amendment  which  is  basically  a  fine- 
tuning  measure  to  this  massive  piece  of 
legislation.  In  brief,  it  only  strength- 
ens the  safeguards  regarding  fetal  tis- 
sue transplantation  research.  Since 
this  program  is  going  to  go  into  effect, 
I  believe  it  is  better  to  be  prudent,  and 
that  the  personnel  charged  with  carry- 
ing out  fetal  tissue  transplants  observe 
the  ethical  guidelines  recommended  in 
the  1988  report  by  the  NIH  human  fetal 
tissue  transplantation  research  panel. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Bliley  amendment.  Whether 
you  are  pro-life  or  pro-choice,  this 
amendment  urges  caution,  prudence, 
and  common  sense  while  adhering  to 
strict  medical  ethic  guidelines. 
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Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Bliley  amendment  to  the 
NIH  reauthorization  bill. 

Unamended,  this  bill  contains  several 
ethical  problems.  First,  it  nullifies  a 
regulation  requiring  that  in  vitro  fer- 
tilization experiments  must  first  be  re- 
viewed by  an  ethical  advisory  board  be- 
fore they  can  be  federally  funded.  Sec- 
ond, this  bill  does  provide  for  so-called 
ethics  advisory  boards  which  are  not 
advisory,  but  which  instead  have  the 
authority  to  overrule  the  Secretarj''s — 
and  even  the  President's — decisions  re- 
garding biomedical  research.  If  the 
Secretary  wants  to  decline  to  fund  a 
certain  experiment,  but  the  so-called 
advisory  board  decides  to  the  contrary, 
it  must  be  funded. 

Giving  the  board  the  authority  to 
override  the  Secretary's  decision 
means  that  the  review  of  ethical  ques- 
tions is  very  different  from  the  review 
of  scientific  questions.  With  scientific 
experiments,  HHS  may— but  need  not — 
fund  the  experiment  if  the  expert  advi- 
sors agree  that  it  is  acceptable. 

With  ethical  questions,  however. 
HHS  will  be  required  to  fund  experi- 
ments, even  if  the  Secretary  herself 
sees  them  as  unethical,  unless  the  ap- 
pointed board  also  decides  that  a  given 
experiment  is  unethical.  This  is,  in  ef- 
fect, a  presumption  that  experimen- 
tation with  the  first  few  weeks  of 
human  life  is  ethical  until  proven  oth- 
erwise. With  our  rapidly  developing 
technologies,  this  poses  severe  ethical 
problems. 

Regardless  of  where  my  colleagues 
stand  on  the  abortion  issue,  I  think  we 


must  all  agree  that  our  technology  has 
progressed  faster  than  has  our  ability 
to  sort  out  the  ethical  issues  raised  by 
this  technology.  Remember  Baby  M? 
The  controversy  over  surrogate  moth- 
erhood? The  new  technology  of  artifi- 
cial insemination  raised  ethical  and 
legal  questions  that  still  have  not  been 
definitively  resolved  in  the  minds  of 
Americans. 

Remember  the  frozen  embryos  that 
were  the  subject  of  the  divorce  suit?  If 
I  remember  correctly,  the  mother 
wanted  the  embryos  implanted  and  the 
father  did  not.  The  court  could  not  de- 
cide whether  to  treat  the  embryos  as 
children  or  property  for  purposes  of  the 
divorce.  Other  new  technologies  in- 
clude genetic  engineering  to  include  or 
leave  out  certain  traits,  and  human 
cloning — used  properly,  these  tech- 
nologies can  open  bright  and  wonderful 
worlds  to  us,  curing  human  ills.  Used 
improperly,  they  can  evoke  horror, 
toying  with  human  lives  as  if  they  are 
only  scientific  equations.  Human  life 
demands  our  respect,  and  until  an  ethi- 
cal system  is  equipped  to  deal  with 
complex  questions  like  these,  we  need 
to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
innocent. 

Support  the  Bliley  amendment,  and 
oppose  the  Waxman  amendment  to  gut 
the  Bliley  amendment.  Make  sure  that 
ethical  standards  are  in  place. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Moorhead].  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman].  and  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  say  that  I 
am  concerned  about  Federal  funding  of 
fetal  transplantation  research  using 
tissue  from  induced  abortion.  However, 
as  a  result  of  President  Clinton's  over- 
turning the  moratorium  on  such  re- 
search. I  know  it  is  going  to  go  for- 
ward. 

In  that  light,  we  should  include  in 
the  legislation  every  safeguard  pro- 
vided by  the  1988  report  of  the  Human 
Fetal  Tissue  Transplantation  Research 
Panel.  That  panel  recommended  that 
the  research  go  forward  but.  at  the 
same  time,  recommended  that  certain 
safeguards  be  followed  to  provide  that 
the  research  be  conducted  in  an  ethical 
fashion. 

It  has  been  stated  that  if  we  pat 
these  protections  into  the  bill  that 
were  recommended  by  the  commission 
that  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  tis- 
sue. That  is  absolutely  false.  With  over 
1  million  induced  abortions  a  year  in 
the  United  States,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  tissue  without  any  concern,  and 
most  people  believe  that  there  is 
enough  noninduced  abortion  material 
to  take  care  of  all  the  needs  of  the 
country. 
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The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  merely  states 
the  provisions  already  contained  in 
H.R.  4  and  provides  no  additional  safe- 
guards. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
that  amendment.  Voting  "no"  will  not 
alter  the  current  provisions  of  the  bill 
but  will  permit  Members  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  ranking  Re- 
publican of  the  subcommittee  which 
adds  to  the  legislation  those  safeguards 
recommended  by  the  panel  which  are 
not  now  included  in  the  bill. 

This  is  a  commonsense  amendment. 
This  is  one  that  merely  has  protection 
and  in  no  way  will  harm  research. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  HYDE]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues, in  listening  to  the  debate  on 
this  bill,  I  cannot  help  but  think  there 
is  something  terribly  wrong  with  an 
Orwellian  proposal  like  this  that  en- 
courages the  harvesting  of  unborn  chil- 
dren. We  are  talking  about  human  tis- 
sue. 

We  have  got  to  stop  treating  people 
like  things.  They  are  not  things.  They 
are  members  of  the  human  family. 

When  you  want  to  donate  an  organ, 
you  want  to  donate  your  eyes,  or  your 
liver,  or  your  heart,  or  some  other  part 
of  your  body,  that  is  a  noble  act,  and 
the  nobility  comes  from  its  voluntari- 
ness. But  when  you  are  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances to  give  up  parts  of  your 
body  as  though  you  were  something  to 
be  harvested  and  farmed,  that  is  de- 
meaning. That  is  an  insult.  That 
trivializes  the  humanity  of  the  human 
life  we  are  talking  about. 

My  God,  our  society  has  many  won- 
derful things  about  it,  but  there  are 
some  frightening  things  too.  We  do  not 
respect  each  other.  That  is  why  we 
have  riots  in  cities,  drive-by  shootings, 
child  molestations,  battered  wives. 
Somehow  life  has  become  less  than  sa- 
cred. It  is  now  a  thing. 

Now,  I  am  all  for  fetal  research,  and 
if  it  can  be  done  in  an  ethical  way  and 
we  have  a  tissue  bank  that  takes  the 
fetal  tissue  from  pregnancies  that  have 
been  involuntary,  not  voluntary,  why 
not  give  that  a  chance?  But  where  and 
when  do  we  turn  for  respect  for  human 
life?  These  little  defenseless  unborn 
children  are  going  to  be  harvested. 

We  have  to  move  forward  to  try  and 
solve  the  riddle  of  cancer  and  Alz- 
heimer's through  research.  But  there  is 
a  way  to  do  it  ethically. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BULEY]  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
courage  and  his  sensitivity  to  the  re- 
ality of  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 

Until  we  start  treating  everybody, 
whether  you  are  bom  or  prebom,  with 
respect,  our  society  is  going  off  the 
edge  of  the  cliff. 


So  I  salute  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BLILEY],  and  I  salute  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith];  I  salute  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson],  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vucano- 
viCH),  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MooRHEAD],  all  sensitive  peo- 
ple who  understand  what  is  at  stake 
here,  human  respect  for  fellow  human 
beings. 
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Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  how  many 
people  across  this  country  who  are  suf- 
fering from  Alzheimer's  or  who  have 
children  who  are  suffering  from  diabe- 
tes or  who  see  loved  ones  shaking  from 
Parkinson's  will  feel  that  we  are  re- 
specting life  when  we  are  to  tell  them, 
as  the  previous  speaker  would  have  us 
do,  that  we  will  not  pursue  research  in 
a  realistic  way  that  might  lead  to  a 
way  to  cure  their  disease  because  it  is 
more  important  to  object  to  the  fact 
that  a  pregnancy  was  terminated  by 
taking  the  result  of  that  terminated 
pregnancy  and  discarding  it  rather 
than  using  it  for  a  transplantation. 

Let  us  think  about  it  in  another  con- 
text: Would  anybody  submit  to  a  per- 
son who  is  seeking  a  transplant  of  a 
liver,  a  kidney,  a  heart,  or  a  lung,  an 
argument  that  they  should  be  denied 
the  transplantation  of  those  organs 
from  someone  who  drove  excessively 
fast  and  perhaps  aided  their  own  death? 
I  cannot  really  abide  by  the  idea  that 
to  tell  people  who  are  suffering  we  are 
going  to  ignore  their  suffering  is  re- 
spect. It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  highest 
disrespect  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  yield  4Vi  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know,  a  moment 
ago  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]  discussed  the 
scenario  of  someone  who  would  perhaps 
die  as  a  result  of  an  auto  accident  who 
might  donate  his  or  her  own  body 
parts,  organs,  for  transplantation  to 
somebody  else  to  save  a  life.  There  is  a 
fundamental  difference,  however,  be- 
tween that  situation  and  the  trans- 
plantation of  an  unborn  child's  organs. 
First,  induced  abortion  is  the  premedi- 
tated destruction  of  a  baby  who,  it  can 
be  inferred,  wants  to  cling  to  life, 
wants  to  continue  living,  and  yet 
through  no  fault  of  his  or  her  own  is 
being  killed  by  the  abortionist  by  being 
dismembered  or  by  chemical  means. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  Newsweek  ar- 
ticle with  those  Members  who  perhaps 
did  not  see  it.  It  is  a  rather  interesting 
and  provocative  cover  story. 
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Included  in  the  story  is  a  picture  of 
an  unborn  child  with  the  caption  "The 
sum  of  its  parts."  Various  lines  pin- 
point different  parts  of  the  body— the 
brain,  the  pancreas,  the  liver,  the  spi- 
nal cord  and  other  parts.  The  accom- 
panying text  suggests  how  this  child's 
body  parts  might  be  used  for  treatment 
of  various  diseases.  The  compelling  im- 
pression the  picture  leaves  is  that  an 
unborn  child  can  be  divided  up  without 
a  shred  of  concern  for  his  or  her  innate 
value. 

We  all  care  about  cures  for  diseases. 
Let  that  be  said.  There  is  not  a  single 
Member  on  either  side  of  this  debate 
that  thinks  otherwise. 

But  I  submit  that  unborn  babies 
ought  not  to  be  cannibalized — wanted 
only  for  their  utility  and  used  as  guin- 
ea pigs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  of 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

The  language  on  page  15  states  that 
the  physician  needs  to  sign  the  state- 
ment that  no  alteration  of  the  timing, 
method,  or  procedure  used  to  termi- 
nate the  pregnancy  was  made  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  tissue. 

My  question  is:  Does  this  mean  that 
an  alteration  of  the  timing,  method,  or 
procedure  used  to  terminate  that  preg- 
nancy is  permissible  for  obtaining  tis- 
sue when  that  alteration  is  not  made 
solely  for  the  procurement  of  the 
baby's  tissue?  In  other  words,  if  the  al- 
teration is  merely  influenced  by  the 
desire  to  obtain  fetal  tissue,  does  that 
satisfy  the  language? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  And  I  will  yield 
him  additional  30  seconds  so  that  I  may 
be  able  to  respond. 

If  it  is  to  save  the  life  of  the  woman, 
then  that  would  be  to  change  the  meth- 
od under  which  the  procedure  is  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  My  under- 
standing of  the  language  and  a  plain 
reading  of  the  language,  Mr.  Chairman, 
reclaiming  my  time,  is  that  putting 
the  word  "solely"  in  there,  the  abor- 
tionist who  would  like  to  use  the  meth- 
od that  is  most  likely  to  procure  the 
brain  or  the  other  body  part  of  inter- 
est, may  be  able  to  say  in  the  situation 
that  that  was  not  the  sole  reason  why 
the  abortionist  chose  that  method  but 
it  was  a  contributing  reason.  How  do 
we  prove  otherwise? 

Mr.  BLILEY  has  language  in  his 
amendment  that  would  simply  strike 
the  word  "solely"  so  that  procuring 
the  baby's  tissue  does  not  alter  the 
method  employed  by  the  abortionist. 

You  know.  Members  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  woman's  health  and 
safety  ought  to  be  supporting  the  Bli- 
ley  amendment.  A  woman  by  the  name 
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of  Janice  Raymond,  a  professor  of 
women's  studies  of  medical  ethics  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and 
associate  director  of  MIT's  Institute  on 
Women  and  Technology  at  Amherst, 
said  that  about  90,000  of  the  more  than 
1  million  abortions  performed  each 
year  will  yield  baby  parts  that  are  usa- 
ble. She  worried,  and  said  this  very 
openly,  that  women  will  therefore  be 
exposed  to  greater  risk.  Now,  she  is  not 
a  pro-lifer,  she  does  not  share  my  view 
on  protection  for  unborn  children,  but 
she  says  doctors  who  are  eager  to  get 
good  tissue  samples  must  put  women 
at  additional  risk  of  complication  by 
altering  the  method  for  performing 
abortion  or  by  extending  the  time  that 
it  takes  to  perform  a  conventional 
abortion  procedure. 

Mr.  Bliley's  amendment  strikes  the 
word  "solely"  and  thereby  makes  it  so 
that  the  abortionist  cannot  say  that 
the  desire  to  obtain  tissue  and  the  use 
of  an  alternative  method  of  abortion 
was  just  a  contributing  factor. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  clarify 
why  we  have  the  word  "solely"  in 
there.  Should  the  word  "solely"  be 
struck,  the  method  of  the  abortion 
could  not  be  changed  even  for  medi- 
cally necessary  reasons,  and  we  feel 
that  we  ought  to  have  that  word  "sole- 
ly" in  there  to  clarify  that  situation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  It  says 
"solely  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining 
thf  ti^siip  '  * 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  That  is  right.  It 
would  not  change  the  timing,  method, 
or  procedure  used  to  terminate  the 
pregnancy  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  tissue. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  But  it  is 
part  of  the  reason,  they  would  be  able 
to  change  the  procedure. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  they  are  doing  it 
for  medical  reasons,  we  want  to  be  sure 
they  would  be  able  to  do  it.  That  would 
be  solely  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  people  have  been  misled  by  the  myth 
that  most  abortions  are  performed  by  the 
woman's  personal  physician.  In  reality,  many 
atwrtions  are  performed  at  abortion  mills  by 
individuals  who  had  not  previously  met  the 
woman. 

One  such  abortionist  is  Dr.  Abu  Hayat,  who 
the  New  York  City  press  has  appropriately  la- 
beled the  "Butcher  of  Avenue  A."  Doctor 
Hayat  provided  a  grisly  glimpse  at  the  nature 
of  the  abortion  business  when  he  performed 
an  abortion  on  a  woman  who  was  7'^  months 
pregnant.  Ana  Rosa  Rodriguez  survived  the 
atx>rtion  and  is  now  16  months  old.  However, 
her  right  arm  was  sheared  off  during  the  pro- 
cedure by  a  butcher  whose  ethics  were  clearly 
very  dubious. 

We  should  not  allow  a  situation  to  develop 
where  medical  researchers  can  form  an  un- 


seemly alliance  with  abortion  mill  operators 
like  Doctor  Hayat.  Congressman  Bliley's 
amendment  will  make  it  clear  that  the  timing, 
method,  or  procedures  used  to  perform  an 
abortion  cannot  be  altered  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  tissue.  The  Bliley  amendment  will 
also  require  the  researcher  to  certify  that  he  or 
she  has  had  no  part  in  any  decisions  as  to  the 
timing,  method,  or  procedures  used  to  termi- 
nate the  pregnancy. 

The  American  people  are  clearly  troubled 
about  the  ethk:al  issues  involved  in  fetal  tissue 
research.  In  a  survey  conducted  by  Redbook, 
the  national  women's  magazine,  61  of  their 
1,300  respondents  opposed  the  use  of  tissue 
taken  from  aborted  fetuses  for  medical  re- 
search. 

In  light  of  the  well-founded  concems  of  the 
American  people,  we  should  at  least  adopt 
some  meaningful  safeguards.  The  Bliley 
amendment  enacts  the  very  modest  safe- 
guards which  have  been  recommended  by  the 
NIH  panel.  We  should  reject  the  watered  down 
approach  advanced  by  Mr.  Waxman  and  adopt 
the  Bliley  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Glickman]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  avoided  coming 
down  to  the  floor  to  talk  about  issues 
involving  abortion.  They  are  very  dif- 
ficult. People  have  strongly  held  posi- 
tions on  both  sides,  and  I  respect  both 
positions.  But  this  issue  of  fetal  re- 
search is  so  important  and  so  clear  to 
me  that  I  feel  compelled  to  come  down 
here  and  speak  in  favor  of  Congressman 
Waxman's  position. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  with 
respect  to  fetal  research — which,  by  the 
way,  has  affected  my  own  family,  be- 
cause my  son  was  Rh-negative  and  had 
the  RhoGAM  vaccine,  partially  devel- 
oped through  the  use  of  fetal  tissue — 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  sorts 
of  diseases,  whether  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease, diabetes,  correcting  genetic  de- 
fects so  that  we  can  avoid  abortions  in 
the  future,  all  of  these  things  are  ex- 
traordinarily promising  areas  which 
have  been  shut  down  in  recent  years 
because  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion's decision  stopping  this  research 
using  fetal  tissue. 

In  the  area  of  diabetes,  we  probably 
will  have  a  cure  sooner  rather  than 
later  because  of  research  using  fetal 
tissue. 

Now,  the  question  is:  Are  the  protec- 
tions in  the  Waxman  amendment  provi- 
sions strong  enough?  I  say  "yes."  They 
are  the  exact  same  protections  in  last 
year's  conference  report.  A  person  can- 
not sell  fetal  material,  cannot  direct 
the  donor;  both  of  these  things  would 
be  subject  to  criminal  penalties. 

Mr.  Waxman  adds  provisions  which 
further  strengthen  protections  by  re- 
quiring that  abortions  must  be  done  in 
accordance  with  State  law. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  my 
judgment   the   issue   is  so   clear  that 


when  the  other  body  considered  this 
issue,  even  Senators  like  Senator 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina,  Senator 
Dole  of  Kansas,  Senator  Danforth  of 
Missouri,  and  other  people  who  have 
historically  taken  a  very  legitimate 
pro-life  position  voted  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing this  fetal  research  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Waxman] 
has  brought  to  the  floor  today. 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  important 
issue  in  terms  of  life  for  i>eople  in  the 
future  who  have  serious  genetic  dis- 
eases, so  that  you  can  attack  the  prob- 
lem, for  example,  through  exotic 
microsurgery  to  save  an  infant  in  the 
womb  so  that  abortion  would  not  be 
necessary,  for  ];>eople  who  have  diatietes 
in  terms  of  transplantation  of  cells  and 
the  development  of  synthetic  insulin, 
for  people  who  have  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease who  can  live  their  lives  very  con- 
fidently and  strongly  in  the  future. 

This  is  an  area  where  life  and  good 
policy  and  good  medicine  go  hand  in 
hand.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  supiwrt  this  research. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Waxman  amendment  which  has  the 
proper  protections  in  it  so  we  can  go 
forward  with  the  necessary  research  to 
save  lives  and  make  the  quality  of  life 
better  for  tens  of  thousands,  if  not  mil- 
lions of  people. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HOEKSTRA]. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Bliley  amend- 
ment. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  fundamental 
flaw  in  the  proposed  bill.  The  humanity 
of  the  unborn  child  is  not  a  factor  in 
the  equation. 

Nobody  will  disagree  with  those  in 
medical  science  who  argue  that  the  tis- 
sue from  aborted  fetuses  is  good  for  re- 
search. This  is  not  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  that  the  unborn  child  is 
not  recognized  as  possessing  basic 
human  rights. 

I  cannot  support  the  philosophy  be- 
hind the  fetal  tissue  research  provision 
which  argues  that  one  is  justified  in  de- 
stroying one  life  by  using  his  or  her  re- 
mains to  save  another. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Bliley  amend- 
ment, which  seeks  to  bring  at  least 
some  safeguards  to  the  practice  of 
using  aborted  fetal  tissue  for  medical 
research. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  SCHENK]. 

Ms.  SCHENK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

I  rise  in  strong  and  unqualifled  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bliley  amendment  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Wax- 
man  amendment  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment     talk     about     safeguards 
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when  they  really  mean  limits,  limits 
on  the  amount  of  tissue  which  can  be 
donated  for  potentially  life-saving  re- 
search. 

Supporters  of  this  amendment  hope 
to  drown  fetal  tissue  research  in  a  sea 
of  paperwork,  regulations,  and  confu- 
sion. Again,  we  must  remind  our  col- 
leagues this  issue  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  debate  over  a  woman's  right 
to  choose.  It  has  everything  to  do  with 
the  development  of  treatments  for  Par- 
kinson's disease  from  which  my  own  fa- 
ther suffers  and  for  other  life-threaten- 
ing diseases. 

If  my  colleagues  want  to  vote  for 
safeguards  they  should  support  the 
Waxman  amendment,  it  contains  rea- 
sonable safeguards  that  will  in  no  way 
impede  or  deter  future  research  efforts. 

I  am  very  privileged  in  San  Diego  to 
represent  one  of  America's  strongest 
and  biggest  centers  for  biomedical  re- 
search. For  years  the  biomedical  indus- 
try has  been  held  hostage  by  those  who 
are  intent  on  trying  to  link  fetal  tissue 
research  to  the  abortion  debate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  the  Bliley  amendment  and 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  W.\xman]. 
so  that  the  next  generation  of  bio- 
medical progress  can  begin. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dorn.^n]. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  al- 
ways have  a  mixed  feeling  when  I  speak 
on  this  issue  which  I  see  as  a  human 
rights  issue  and  an  issue,  and  I  am  not 
overstating  the  case,  not  from  my 
heart  and  my  brain,  an  issue  that  is  in- 
tegral to  the  survival  of  our  civiliza- 
tion in  America  as  a  Nation. 

I  always  have  mixed  feelings  going 
against  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxman]  on  this  because  he  is  a 
leader.  In  all  the  years  we  have  been 
here,  almost  two  decades,  well  through 
the  second  decade  on  human  rights. 
and  it  hurts  me  that  we  have  this  dis- 
connect with  him  and  so  many  of  my 
other  colleagues  here  who  are  leaders 
on  human  rights  that  they  do  not  see 
this  as  a  human  rights  issue. 

But  during  the  101st  and  102d  Con- 
gress, the  proposed  NIH  reauthoriza- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxman]  contained  a  provision 
that  the  mother  sign  a  statement  de- 
claring her  decision  to  donate  tissue  is 
separate  from  her  decision  to  destroy 
the  fetus,  the  baby  in  her  womb.  That 
provision  has  now  been  altered,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Wax- 
man]  has  someone  else  making  that 
declaration  on  the  women's  behalf. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]  corrects 
this  disparity  and  creates  a  situation 
where  the  woman  must  speak  for  her- 
self. 

One  of  the  central  objectives  of  the 
NIH  panel's  recommendations  was  to 
create  so-called  ethical  safeguards.  By 


picking  and  choosing  among  these  rec- 
ommendations, the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]  has  inadvert- 
ently, I  am  sure,  created  avenues  for 
great  abuse. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bliley].  on  the  other  hand,  incor- 
porates all  of  the  panel's  recommenda- 
tions. These  recommendations  are  very 
modest  and  do  not  pose  any  significant 
obstacle  whatsoever. 

It  is  highly  inappropriate  for  an  abor- 
tionist who  may  receive  some  eco- 
nomic remuneration  from  a  researcher 
to  ever  speak  on  behalf  of  another 
human  being,  be  it  a  woman. 

Abortion  rights  groups  are  repeat- 
edly telling  us  about  the  deliberative 
process  that  a  woman  goes  through  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  have  an 
abortion  to  kill  that  fetus,  that  child. 

Researchers  have  told  us  that  a  large 
percentage  of  women,  whatever  their 
ultimate  decision,  change  their  deci- 
sion at  least  once  before  arriving  at 
that  conclusion.  If  Members  are  serious 
about  making  certain  that  the  wom- 
an's decision  to  donate  her  child's  tis- 
sue is  informed  and  separate  from  her 
decision  to  have  an  abortion  and  de- 
stroy life  with  a  beating  heart  and 
brain  waves,  they  should  support  the 
Bliley  amendment. 

Please,  my  colleagues,  this  is  an 
issue  that  is  integral  to  the  survival  of 
our  Nation  as  a  Judeo-Christian  ethical 
entity. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  must  say,  I  come  to  the  floor  very 
sad  because  as  many  of  you  have  prob- 
ably read  on  the  wire,  a  doctor  has 
been  killed  at  a  clinic  in  Florida,  and 
the  State  of  Florida  has  really  been 
under  seige  as  many  people  have  gone 
after  family  planning  clinics  down 
there. 

I  think  it  is  very  sad  that  violence 
has  gotten  to  that  level.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  will  be  asking  the  FBI 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  please 
step  in,  because  apparently  it  has  got- 
ten beyond  the  ability  of  the  local  au- 
thorities to  do  this. 

I  think  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  brings  this  to  mind,  because 
we  are  talking  about  having  to  have 
the  doctor's  name  published.  You  are 
giving  out  his  license  number.  What 
are  you  doing?  Can  people  stalk  him  or 
her?  Can  people  run  them  down?  What 
is  really  going  on  here? 

The  scientific  community  has  spoken 
very  loudly  about  the  importance  of 
this  research.  It  used  to  go  on  and  it 
went  on  with  great  dignity  and  the  re- 
spect that  the  scientific  community 
gives  to  this  type  of  thing. 

What  the  gentleman  from  California 
is  trying  to  do  with  his  amendment  is 
reinstate  that,  get  back  to  that  level. 


It  is  the  recommendation  that  so  many 
scientists  made. 

I  would  really  hope  that  in  this  tenu- 
ous time  in  which  we  all  live,  that 
Americans  would  look  to  us  to  try  to 
find  ways  to  handle  this  without  in- 
flaming passions  and  doing  things  that 
can  lead  to  the  violence  that  we  have 
so  sadly  seen  in  Florida  today  and  try 
to  put  these  things  aside. 

I  really  listened  to  this  debate  and  I 
hear  an  awful  lot  of  polarizing  going 
on,  and  an  awful  lot  of  things  happen- 
ing that  I  do  not  want  to  hear. 

I  certainly  hope  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  passes.  I 
think  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  and  it 
is  time  that  we  start  taking  politics 
out  of  science  and  allowing  this  impor- 
tant research  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hastert],  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Bliley  amend- 
ment and  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bliley  amendment 
simply  places  in  the  NIH  bill  the  safe- 
guards on  fetal  tissue  transplantation 
that  were  recommended  by  the  1988 
NIH  Fetal  Tissue  Transplantation  Re- 
search Panel. 

This  Panel  was  convened  to  review 
the  ethical  considerations  surrounding 
the  use  of  tissue  from  induced  abor- 
tions in  federally  funded  human 
transplantion  research.  They  rec- 
ommended that  such  research  go  for- 
ward, but  only  with  certain  safeguards. 
Those  safeguards  were  part  of  the  very 
basis  of  the  Panel's  conclusion. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  those  safe- 
guards were  included  in  the  NIH  legis- 
lation we  are  now  considering.  In  fact, 
the  safeguard  assuring  that  the  wom- 
an's decision  to  donate  tissue  was  made 
separately  and  independently  of  the  de- 
cision to  undergo  the  abortion  was 
dropped  from  H.R.  4.  However,  that 
safeguard  was  in  the  NIH  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  House  in  the 
last  Congress. 

Other  safeguards  recommended  by 
the  Panel  that  are  not  part  of  H.R.  4  in- 
clude: First,  requiring  the  researcher 
to  state  that  he  does  not  know  the 
identity  of  the  woman  who  donated  the 
tissue  if  the  tissue  was  obtained  from 
an  induced  abortion;  second,  including 
in  the  statements  signed  by  the  woman 
and  the  attending  physician — state- 
ments which  are  already  required 
under  H.R.  4— the  assurance  that  fetal 
tissue  donation  was  not  discussed  with 
the  woman,  unless  she  requested  the 
information,  before  she  gave  consent 
for  the  abortion;  and  third,  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  issue  regula- 
tions establishing  criteria  for  proce- 
dures so  that  human  fetal  tissue  is  ac- 
corded   the    same    respect    as    other 


cadaveric  human  tissues  is  entitled  to 
respect. 

I  do  not  intend  to  reargue  the  wis- 
dom of  their  ultimate  conclusion,  but  I 
do  believe  that  Congress  ought  to  in- 
clude the  safeguards  which  the  Panel 
stated  were  necessary  when  they  gave 
the  go-ahead  to  fetal  tissue  transplan- 
tation research. 

Moreover,  Members  of  this  body 
should  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  these  safeguards.  That  oppor- 
tunity will  be  taken  away  if  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  passes. 

Why  is  this  substitute  being  offered 
in  the  first  place?  In  submitting  the 
summary  of  his  amendment  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  author  of  the 
amendment  described  it  as  follows: 

Restates  language  of  the  bill  establishing 
requirements  regarding  the  donation  of  fetal 
tissue  for  research  purposes. 

Restates.  Not  amends.  Not  modifies. 
Restates.  The  only  point  I  see  in  offer- 
ing such  an  amendment  is  to  prevent 
the  Members  from  getting  a  clean  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  safeguards  outlined 
in  the  Bliley  amendment. 

Since  the  Waxman  amendment  mere- 
ly restates  the  language  in  the  bill,  if 
it  is  not  adopted,  the  safeguards  in  the 
bill  will  still  remain.  If  it  is  adopted, 
we  will  have  lost  our  chance  to  vote  on 
the  remainder  of  the  NIH  Panel's  safe- 
guards. 

A  vote  for  the  Waxman  substitute  is 
a  vote  against  the  Bliley  amendment. 
For  this  reason,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  Waxman  amendment  and  a  "yes" 
vote  on  the  Bliley  amendment. 

D  1730 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
purposes  of  closing  the  debate,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella]. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Waxman  substitute 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Bliley  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill,  as  currently  drafted,  pro- 
vides strict  safeguards  for  the  donation 
of  fetal  tissue.  The  Waxman  substitute 
further  clarifies  these  safeguards,  mak- 
ing it  very  clear  that  the  decision  to 
donate  tissue  must  be  made  after  the 
decision  to  have  an  abortion.  It  also 
adds  another  protection  to  ensure  that 
only  tissue  that  has  been  obtained 
under  applicable  State  law  may  be  used 
in  research. 

Fetal  tissue  research  has  already  led 
to  a  number  of  medical  advances  and  is 
very  promising  in  fighting  diseases 
ranging  from  Alzheimer's  and  Parkin- 
son's disease  to  juvenile  diabetes  and 
leukemia.  The  Bliley  amendment 
would  add  a  number  of  unnecessary  and 
burdensome  regulations  to  the  bill,  fur- 
ther impeding  this  critical  research 
that  has  already  been  delayed  for  the 


past  6  years.  In  addition,  it  would  ban 
the  use  of  tissue  from  abortions  that 
may  have  been  paid  for  with  Federal 
funds.  While  the  Federal  funding  of 
abortions  is  currently  prohibited  by 
the  Hyde  amendment,  it  has  never  been 
made  a  part  of  permanent  authorizing 
language,  and  would  add  still  another 
obstacle  to  the  future  funding  of  abor- 
tions for  poor  women  who  receive  their 
health  care  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Bliley  amendment  is  opposed  by 
a  broad  coalition  of  scientific  and 
health  organizations,  including  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  and 
the  American  College  of  Physicians,  to 
name  just  a  few.  These  organizations 
agree  that  the  safeguards  in  the  bill 
are  thorough  and  that  the  Bliley 
amendment  will  only  unnecessarily 
delay  this  vital  research.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  yes  on  the  Waxman 
amendment  and  to  oppose  the  Bliley 
amendment. 

Mr.  PORTER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the 
Waxman  perfecting  amendment  to  the  Bliley 
amendment.  This  provision  will  ensure  that  ail 
federally  funded  fetal  tissue  research  complies 
fully  with  the  ethical  restrictions  and  guidelines 
established  by  the  1998  scientific  panel  ap- 
pointed by  President  Reagan. 

These  restrictions  ensure  that  the  decision 
regarding  fetal  tissue  donation  is  considered 
after  the  decision  to  abort  has  been  made.  In 
addition,  tissue  may  not  be  sold,  nor  may  it  be 
directed  to  a  particular  donor.  These  guide- 
lines ensure  that  fetal  tissue  research  will  not 
encourage  women  to  seek  abortions  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  sought. 

The  Bliley  amendment  adds  additional  and 
unnecessary  requirements  and  would  help  to 
effectively  reduce  the  availability  of  potentially 
life-saving  treatments  from  tissue  that  would 
othenwise  simply  be  discarded,  providing  no 
benefit  to  society. 

We  know  that  fetal  tissue  holds  great  prom- 
ise for  treating  or  curing  diabetes  and  for  treat- 
ing Parkinson's  and  other  disorders  of  the 
brain.  Our  nation's  preeminent  scientists  have 
testified  to  the  great  potential  shown  by  pre- 
vious fetal  tissue  research  and  the  opportuni- 
ties to  relieve  human  suffering  lost  during  the 
period  of  the  fetal  tissue  ban. 

Finally,  the  Waxman  amendment  ensures 
that  any  fetal  tissue  donation  is  conducted  in 
strict  accordance  with  all  applicable  State  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  Waxman 
amendment  to  the  House. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Waxman] 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bliley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    BLILEY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I   de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  253,  noes  173, 
not  voting  9,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  60] 

AYES— 253 

Abercrombie 

Gilchrest 

AckemuLD 

Oilman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Glickman 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Gordon 

Andrews  (TX) 

Green 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Greenwood 

Baesler 

Gunderson 

Barlow 

Gutierrez 

Barrett  (WI) 

Hamburg 

Becerra 

Hamilton 

Beilenson 

Harman 

Bentley 

Hefner 

Berman 

Hilliard 

Bevlll 

Hinchey 

Bilbray 

Hochbrueckner 

Bishop 

Horn 

Blackwell 

Houghton 

Boehlert 

Hoyer 

Bonlor 

Hughes 

Borski 

Inslee 

Boucher 

Jacobs 

Brewster 

Jefferson 

Brooks 

Johnson  (CT) 

Browder 

Johnson  (GA) 

Brown  (CA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Brown  <FL) 

Johnson,  E.  B. 

Brown  (OH) 

Johnston 

Bryant 

Kaptur 

Byrne 

Kennedy 

Cantwell 

Kennelly 

Cardin 

Kleczka 

Carr 

Klein 

Castle 

Klug 

Chapman 

Kolbe 

Clayton 

Kopetski 

Clement 

Kreidler 

Clyburn 

Lambert 

Coleman 

Lancaster 

Collins  (ID 

Lantos 

Collins  (Ml) 

LaRocco 

Condi  t 

Laughlin 

Cooper 

Lehman 

Coppersmith 

Levin 

Coyne 

Lewis  (FL) 

Cramer 

Lewis  (GA) 

Danner 

Lloyd 

Darden 

Long 

de  Lugo  (VI) 

Lowey 

DeFazio 

Machtley 

DeLauro 

Maloney 

Dell  urns 

Mann 

Derrick 

Margolies- 

Deutsch 

Mezvlnsky 

Dicks 

Markey 

Dinfrell 

Martinez 

Dixon 

Matsui 

Dooley 

McCloskey 

Durbln 

McCurdy 

Edwards  (CA) 

McDermott 

Edwards  (TX) 

McHale 

Engel 

Mclnnls 

English  (AZ) 

McKinney 

English  (OK) 

McMillan 

Eshoo 

Meehan 

Evans 

Meek 

Faleomavaega 

Menendez 

(AS) 

Meyers 

Fawell 

Mfume 

Fazio 

Miller  (CA) 

Fields  (LA) 

Miller  (FL) 

Filner 

MineU 

Fingerhut 

Minge 

Flake 

Mink 

Foglietta 

Moakley 

Ford  (MI) 

Molinari 

Fowler 

Montgomery 

Frank  (MA) 

Moran 

Franks  (CT) 

Morella 

Franks  (N J) 

Nadler 

Frost 

Natcher 

Fane 

Neal  (MA) 

Gallo 

Neal  (NO 

Gejdenson 

Norton  (DC) 

Gephardt 

Obey 

Geren 

Olver 

Gibbons 

Owens 

Pallone 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne (VA) 

Pelosl 

Peterson  (FL) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Price  (NO 

Pryce(OH) 

Rams  tad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Romero-Barcelo 

(PR) 
Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roukema 
Rowland 
Roybal-AUard 
Rush 
Sabo 
Sanders 
Sangmeister 
Sawyer 
Schenk 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Scott 
Serrano 
Sharp 
Shays 
Shepherd 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith  (lA) 
Snowe 
Spratt 
Stark 
Stokes 
Strickland 
Studds 
Swett 
Swift 
Synar 
Tanner 
Thornton 
Thurman 
Torkildsen 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Tucker 

Underwood  (GU) 
Unsoeld 
Upton 
Valentine 
Velazquez 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Washington 
Waters 
Watt 
Waxman 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Woolsey 
Wyden 
Wynn 
Yates 
Zellff 
Zimmer 
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NOES— 173 

Allftrd 

Grandy 

Orton 

Applegate 

Hall  (OH) 

Ox  ley 

Archer 

Hall  (TX) 

Packard 

Anney 

Hancock 

Parker 

Bachu8(AL) 

Hansen 

Paxon 

Baker (CA) 

Hasten 

Penny 

Baker (LA) 

Hayes 

Peterson  (MN) 

BalJenger 

Heney 

Petri 

Barcia 

Herger 

Pombo 

Barrett  (NE) 

Hobeon 

Poshard 

Bartlett 

Hoekstra 

Quillen 

Barton 

Hoke 

Quinn 

Bate  man 

Holden 

Rahall 

Bereuter 

Huffington 

Regula 

Bilirakis 

Hunter 

RoberU 

BlUey 

Hutchinson 

Roemer 

Blute 

Hutto 

Rogers 

Boehner 

Hyde 

Rohrabacber 

Bonllla 

Inglis 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Bunnin« 

Inhofe 

Roth 

Burton 

Istook 

Royce 

Buyer 

Johnson.  Sam 

Santorum 

Callahan 

Kanjorski 

Sarpalius 

Calvert 

Kasich 

Sax ton 

Camp 

Kildee 

Schaefer 

Canady 

Kim 

Schiff 

Clinger 

King 

Sensenbrenner 

Coble 

Kingston 

Shaw 

Collins  (GA) 

Klink 

Shuster 

Combest 

Knollenberg 

Skeen 

Costello 

Kyi 

Skelton 

Cox 

LaFalce 

Smith  (MI) 

Crane 

Lazio 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crapo 

Levy 

Smith  (OR) 

Ciumingham 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (TX) 

de  la  Garza 

Lightfoot 

Solomon 

Deal 

Linder 

Spence 

DeLay 

Lipinski 

Steams 

Diaz-Balart 

Livingston 

Stenholm 

Dickey 

Man  ton 

Stump 

Doollttle 

ManzuUo 

Stupak 

Doman 

Mazzoli 

Sundquist 

Dreier 

McCandless 

Talent 

Duncan 

McCollum 

Tauzin 

Dunn 

McCrery 

Taylor  (MS) 

Emerson 

McHugh 

Taylor  (NO 

Everett 

McKeon 

Tejeda 

Ewln« 

McNulty 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fields  (TX) 

Mica 

Thomas  (WY) 

Fish 

Michel 

Volkmer 

Callegly 

Mollohan 

Vucanovich 

Gekas 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Gillmor 

Murphy 

Walsh 

Gingrich 

Murtba 

Weldon 

Goodlatte 

Myers 

Wolf 

Goodling 

Nussle 

Young  (AK» 

Goss 

Oberstar 

Young  (FL) 

Grams 

Ortiz 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

CUy 

Gonzalez 

Hoagland 

Conyers 

Hastings 

Leach 

Ford  (TN) 

Henry 

McDade 
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Messrs.  POMBO.  KILDEE,  and  AP- 
PLEGATE  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  261,  noes  162, 
not  voting  12,  as  follows: 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Baesler 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Becerra 

Bellenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Blackwell 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardln 

Carr 

Castle 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  Lugo  (VI) 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dunn 

Ehirbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Faleomavaega 

(AS) 
Fawell 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Fowler 
Frank  (MA) 
Franks  ((TT) 
Franks  (NJ) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gallo 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 


Allard 
Applegate 


AYES— 261 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hefner 

HiUiard 

Hinchey 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

HufHngton 

Hughes 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Laxto 

Leacb 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
Mclnnis 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Mineta 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Morella 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Nate  her 

NOES— 162 

Archer 
Armey 
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D  1805 

Mr.  SARPALIUS  and  Mr.  ORTIZ 
changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  he  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  it  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  3  printed  in 
House  Report  lOa-27. 

AMENDME.NT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  OILMAN 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oilman:  Insert 
after  section  208  of  the  bill  the  following:: 

SEC.  209.  DISEASE  PREVENTION. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  activities 
for  the  prevention  of  diseases,  disorders,  and 
other  conditions,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Director  of  each  of  the 
Institutes  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  Institute  for  fis- 
cal year  1993. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,    the   gentleman   from   New   York 


[Mr.  Oilman]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Does  any  Member  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  1  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  4,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  Revitalization  Act. 
My  amendment  will  make  disease  pre- 
vention a  priority  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

Prevention  plays  a  crucial  role  in  im- 
proving the  health  of  our  Nation.  Bene- 
fits of  prevention  include  rewards  from 
averting  human  suffering  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  illness  and  disability, 
and  by  preventing  premature  death. 
And.  in  some  cases,  preventive  meas- 
ures have  been  shown  to  provide  a  cost- 
effective  alternative  to  other  health 
care  approaches. 

It  is  essential  that  our  country  con- 
tinue to  research  ways  to  prevent  the 
premature  onset  of  disease  and  disabil- 
ity, and  to  help  all  Americans  achieve 
healthier,  more  productive  lives.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  [NIH]  has 
the  resources,  as  well  as  the  most  tal- 
ented and  dedicated  staff  needed  to 
help  pave  the  way  to  a  healthier  na- 
tion. 

We  in  Congress  need  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  in  reducing  our  health 
care  costs,  while  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  our  Nation's  citizens.  It  is  of 
vital  need  to  continue  to  find  ways  to 
prevent  debilitating  diseases  and  dis- 
orders from  occurring.  Through  re- 
search, we  have  discovered  vaccines  for 
destructive  diseases  like  polio,  mumps 
and  measles. 

Hopefully,  through  continued  re- 
search we  will  find  ways  to  prevent  the 
deadly  AIDS  virus.  I  hope  to  see  the 
day  that  we  will  finally  have  a  vaccine 
for  this  horrible  disease. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  pre- 
vent diseases  like  cancer,  multiple 
sclerosis,  muscular  dystrophy,  heart 
disease,  and  many  others.  We  must 
keep  up  with  research  to  ensure  that 
diseases  that  we  thought  we  had  elimi- 
nated like  tuberculosis  do  not  become 
an  epidemic  again.  I  am  hopeful  that 
through  continued  research  we  will 
find  ways  to  reduce  costs,  prevent  dis- 
eases, and  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  people  around  the  world. 

I  intended  to  offer  this  amendment 
today,  but  after  discussing  the  role 
NIH  should  be  playing  in  disease  pre- 
vention with  the  committee,  I  have  de- 
cided to  withdraw  my  amendment  at 
this  time.  I  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  Chairman  Waxman  and  his 
committee  on  making  disease  preven- 
tion and  health  promotion  a  priority  at 
NiH.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  utilize  our  current  knowledge  on  the 
benefits  of  preventive  health  care,  as 
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well  as  continuing  to  discover  innova- 
tive technologies,  to  help  reduce  the 
cost  of  health  care  while  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  Nation's  citizens. 

D  1810 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  concern  over  the  inad- 
equate attention  to  prevention  related 
research  at  the  NIH  is  commendable. 
We  must  do  a  better  job  of  defining  pre- 
vention research  and  assuring  that  an 
increased  percentage  of  NIH  research 
resources  are  allocated  to  this  impor- 
tant area  of  inquiry. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
leadership  in  calling  attention  to  the 
role  that  prevention  research  can  play 
in  reducing  the  incidence  of  disease 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  support  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  chairman  in  the 
future  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  Amend- 
ment No.  4  printed  in  House  Report 
103-27. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WAXMA.V 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waxman: 
Strike  section  1302  of  the  bill. 

Insert  after  section  403  of  the  bill  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  404.  STUDY  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
OTHER  RISKS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  IN- 
CIDENCE OF  BREAST  CANCER 

(a)  Requirement  of  Study.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Director"),  in  collaboration 
with  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Environmental  Health  Sciences,  shall  con- 
duct a  case-controlled  study  to  assess  bio- 
logical markers  of  environmental  and  other 
risk  factors  contributing  to  the  incidence  of 
breast  cancer  in — 

(A)  the  Counties  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  in 
the  State  of  New  York:  and 

(B)  the  2  counties  in  the  northeastern 
United  States  that,  as  identified  in  the  re- 
port specified  in  paragraph  (2).  had  the  high- 
est age-adjusted  mortality  rate  of  such  can- 
cer that  reflected  not  less  than  30  deaths 
during  the  5-year  period  for  which  findings 
are  made  in  the  report. 

(2)  Relevant  report.— The  report  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  is  the  report  of  the 
findings  made  in  the  study  entitled  "Sur- 
vival. Epidemiology,  and  End  Results",  re- 
lating to  cases  of  cancer  during  the  years 
1983  through  1987. 


(b)  Certain  Elements  of  Study.— Activi- 
ties of  the  Director  in  carrying  out  the  study 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  use  of 
a  geographic  system  to  evaluate  the  current 
and  past  exposure  of  individuals,  including 
direct  monitoring  and  cumulative  estimates 
of  exposure,  to— 

(1)  contaminated  drinking  water: 

(2)  sources  of  indoor  and  ambient  air  pollu- 
tion, including  emissions  from  aircraft: 

(3)  electromagnetic  fields; 

(4)  pesticides  and  other  toxic  chemicals: 
(5i  hazardous  and  municipal  waste:  and 

(6)  such  other  factors  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  30  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Director  shall  complete  the  study  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a)  and  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  describing  the  findings 
made  as  a  result  of  the  study. 

(d)  Funding.— Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences 
and  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall 
make  available  amounts  for  carrying  out  the 
study  required  in  subsection  (a). 

In  section  1801  of  the  bill,  in  section  2352(b) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  bill),  insert  -the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse."  after  -In- 
fectious Diseases." 

Insert  after  section  208  of  the  bill  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  209.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  ALTER- 
NATIVE MEDICINE. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section  207  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  section: 

•office  of  alternative  medicine 
"Sec  404E.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  an  office  to 
be  known  as  the  Office  of  Alternative  Medi- 
cine (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Of- 
fice'), which  shall  be  headed  by  a  director  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director  of  NIH. 

••(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Office  is  to  facili- 
tate the  evaluation  of  various  alternative 
medicine  treatment  modalities,  including 
acupuncture  and  Oriental  medicine,  homeo- 
pathic medicine,  and  physical  manipulation 
therapies. 

'•(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  shall— 

••(1)    establish    an    information    clearing- 
house to  exchange  information  with  the  pub- 
lic about  alternative  medicine: 
"(2)  support  research  training— 
••(A)  for  which  fellowship  support  is  not 
provided  under  section  487:  and 

••(B)  that  is  not  residency  training  of  phy- 
sicians or  other  health  professionals:  and 

"(3)  submit  an  annual  report  on  past  and 
future  activities  of  the  Office,  each  of  which 
reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate.  ". 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxman]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Is  there  a  Member  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 
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Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  would 
revise  the  committee  reported  bill  in 
three  areas. 

First,  it  would  expand  from  two  to 
four  the  number  of  counties  in  which  a 
study  of  environmental  risk  factors  to 
breast  cancer  will  be  conducted. 

Second,  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse's  Advi- 
sory Council  would  be  included  as  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  AIDS  Planning 
Advisory  Council. 

Finally,  the  amendment  authorizes 
the  Director  of  the  NIH's  Office  of  Al- 
ternative Medicine  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  research  training. 

The  amendment  was  developed  in 
consultation  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  Mr.  Dingell,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bliley]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bli- 
ley] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. We  have  worked  everything  out 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  Amendment  No.  5  printed  in 
House  Report  103-27. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  .MR.  OILMAN 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oilman:  Insert 
after  section  1907  of  the  bill  the  following: 

SEC.  1900.  BACK  INJURIES. 

(a)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  acting  through 
the  appropriate  national  research  institute, 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  back  injuries,  with 
consideration  of  the  following: 

(1)  Accurate  diagnosis,  and  the  appropriate 
form  of  treatment. 

(2)  Providing  for  return  to  employment  as 
soon  as  is  practicable. 

(3)  Minimizing  the  probability  of  recur- 
rence. 

(4)  A  comparison  of  conventional  treat- 
ments and  alternative  treatments. 

(5)  Costs  to  health  care  system. 

(6)  Costs  to  the  economy  generally. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
shall  complete  the  study  required  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 


and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
describing  the  findings  made  as  a  result  of 
the  study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Oilman]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Is  there  a  Member  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment? 

If  not.  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  4.  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  Revitalization  Act  of 
1993.  My  amendment  will  establish  a  1- 
year  study  on  back  pain. 

Back  pain  affects  up  to  80  percent  of 
our  Nation's  adults  at  some  point  in 
their  lives  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  visits  to  physicians.  Total  di- 
rect and  indirect  costs  of  back  prob- 
lems range  from  $30  to  $60  billion  a 
year.  Additionally,  average  worker's 
compensation  claims  costs  for  back 
pain  have  risen  from  $6,000  in  1981  to 
$9,225  in  1989. 

With  the  current  state  of  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  system,  and  the  con- 
tinued escalating  costs,  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  if  there  was  a  cure  for  all 
types  of  low  back  pain,  the  United 
States'  annual  back  dividend  could  go 
as  high  as  $13  billion  in  savings  on 
medical  care  alone,  and  probably  a 
good  deal  more  in  restored  productiv- 
ity. 

Diagnosing  the  cause  of  back  pain 
can  be  difficult,  and  there  is  disagree- 
ment among  physicians  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes appropriate  treatment.  Last 
year.  Congress  established  the  Office  of 
Alternative  Medicine  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  However,  there  is 
a  current  need  for  more  published  evi- 
dence on  the  clinical  efficacy  and  cost 
effectiveness  of  alternative  care  versus 
conventional  treatment  for  back  inju- 
ries. 

My  amendment  will  establish  a  study 
on  back  injuries,  which  will  include: 
Data  on  the  causes  of  most  back  inju- 
ries; how  back  injuries  should  be  treat- 
ed in  order  to  return  workers  to  their 
jobs  quickly;  ways  to  prevent  and  mini- 
mize the  recurrence  of  back  pain;  how 
to  diagnose  back  injuries  with  maxi- 
mum accuracy;  the  clinical  efficacy, 
cost  effectiveness,  and  quality  of  care 
for  conventional  treatment  and  alter- 
native care;  the  overall  costs  to  the 
health  care  system;  and  the  effect  on 
our  Nation's  work  force. 

On  April  20.  1992,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health,  Dr.  James  Mason 
said,  "No  other  health  problem  affects 
working  age  Americans  as  much  as  low 
back  dysfunction.  It  reduces  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  cuts  a  person's  productivity 
and  costs  society  billions  of  dollars 
every  year." 

We  In  Congress  need  to  take  the  nec- 
essary   steps    In    reducing   our   health 


care  costs,  while  improving  the  quality 
of  life  for  our  Nation's  citizens.  Imple- 
menting studies  to  find  ways  to  reduce 
back  pain,  and  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  back  pain  is  essential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  thank  Chairman  Waxman  and  the 
ranking  member,  Mr.  Bliley.  for  bring- 
ing this  Important  measure  to  the 
floor.  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
him  on  his  unceasing  efforts  to  keep 
our  Nation  in  the  forefront  on  bio- 
medical research,  as  well  as  his  hard 
work  in  trying  to  Improve  our  health 
care  system. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
amendment  and  tell  him  we  have  no 
objections.  I  would  urge  Members  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support,  and  I  urge  the  passage 
of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  6  printed  In 
House  Report  103-27. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  traficant 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant:  In- 
sert after  section  2003  of  the  bill  the  follow- 
ing section: 

SEC.  2004.  BUY-AMERICAN  PROVISIONS. 

No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  fund  a  grant  or  contract  un- 
less the  recipient  agrees  that  substantially 
all  goods  and  services  acquired  with  such 
grant  or  contract  assistance  will  be  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Is  there  a  Member  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  Buy  Amer- 
ica amendment,  similar  to  the  lan- 
guage that  was  passed  last  year.  I  ap- 
preciate the  support  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me.  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  amendment. 


Chairman,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  gen- 
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Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT. 
tleman    from    Virginia,    the    ranking 
member. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  We  have 
read  the  amendment.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  7  printed  in 
House  Report  103-27. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SAM  JOHNSON  OF 
TEXAS 

Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sam  Johnson  of 
Texas:  Insert  after  section  2003  of  the  bill  the 
following: 

SEC.     2004.     PROHIBITION     AGAINST     FURTHER 
FUNDING  FOR  PROJECT  ARIES. 

For  fiscal  year  1994  and  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  the  project  administered  by  the 
University  of  Washington  at  Seattle  and 
known  as  Project  Aries  may  not  receive  any 
funding  from  any  agency  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health,  other  than  payments  under 
awards  made  for  fiscal  year  1993  or  prior  fis- 
cal years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Sam  Johnson]  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Is  there  a  Member  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  McDermott] 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Sam  Johnson]. 

Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  simply 
talks  to  the  funding  of  Project  ARIES 
from  the  University  of  Washington. 

I  do  not  know  if  enough  of  you  have 
ever  called  the  toll-free  number  that 
the  U.S.  Oovernment  is  funding  out 
there,  but  you  get  the  University  of 
Washington,  not  Project  ARIES.  So  we. 
In  effect,  are  funding  for  $2  million,  a 
free  phone  number,  a  staff,  and  coun- 
selors, so-called.  We  have  tried  for  an 
hour  at  a  time  to  try  to  call  that  num- 
ber and  get  no  answer. 

So  I  think  that  since  the  university 
is  possibly  misusing  our  taxpayer 
money,  we  ought  to  save  the  Oovern- 
ment. as  we  are  in  a  saving  mode,  since 
the  people  of  this  country  have  said  let 
us  reduce  spending,  let  us  get  the  defi- 
cit down,  let  us  take  this  $2  million  out 
of  this  budget  by  virtue  of  eliminating 
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this  ARIES  Program  which  I  do  not 
think  talks  to  anyone,  and  certainly 
not  the  voters  of  my  area  or  In  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  over  the 
ARIES  research  project  should  be 
based  on  facts,  not  irrational  exaggera- 
tions about  its  scope  or  its  intent. 
Project  ARIES  is  a  credible  study 
which  has  been  receiving  funding  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Mental 
Health  since  1991.  The  study  is  designed 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  telephone 
counseling  in  overcoming  the  geo- 
graphical and  psychological  barriers  to 
reaching  individuals  at  high-risk  for 
Infection  of  HIV,  the  virus  that  causes 
AIDS.  The  project  is  conducted  by 
trained  mental  health  professionals  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  an  insti- 
tution internationally  recognized  for 
Its  medical  and  behavioral  research. 

The  gay  and  bisexual  men  that  are 
participating  in  this  study  are  difficult 
to  reach  with  HIV/AIDS  prevention 
messages  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  in- 
cluding the  legitimate  fear  of  stig- 
matization  that  some  in  this  society 
have  chosen  to  place  on  the  issues  of 
homosexuality  and  of  AIDS.  Project 
ARIES  can  provide  important  informa- 
tion for  health  professionals  about 
reaching  these  men,  as  well  as  other 
hard-to-reach  Individuals,  with  preven- 
tion messages. 

It  is  a  tragic  reality,  but  the  AIDS 
epidemic  has  entrenched  Itself  in  this 
country.  As  a  nation,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  bury  our  head  in  the  sand  and 
believe  that  it  cannot  happen  to  us,  be- 
cause there  is  no  "them."  AIDS  effects 
everyone,  young  people,  women,  and 
men,  regardless  of  sexual  orientation 
or  ethnicity.  And  because  AIDS  Is 
spread  primarily  through  sexual  activ- 
ity, we  must  be  frank  and  open  about 
these  behaviors  if  we  are  to  change 
them.  Project  ARIES  has  been  designed 
by  researchers  to  examine  the  difficul- 
ties surrounding  behavior  change,  and. 
while  it  Is  controversial,  it  Is  an  impor- 
tant and  necessary  study  if  we  are 
going  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic. Mr.  Johnson's  amendment  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  severity  of  this  sit- 
uation and  attempts  to  pass  judgment 
without  having  all  the  facts. 

Last  year,  this  body  voted  to  kill  a 
major  survey  of  adolescent  sexual  prac- 
tices that  may  have  provided  critical 
information  that  would  give  us  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  save  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren from  this  deadly  disease.  The  ar- 
rogance of  this  body  in  killing  that 
study,  and  the  arrogance  and  Ignorance 
displayed  on  this  floor  today,  is  gall- 
ing. The  Congress  should  not  be  telling 
medical  researchers  what  is  appro- 
priate to  research  based  on  our  own 
narrow  minds.  This  is  not  a  morality 
play;  this  Is  life  and  death. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  avoid  dictat- 
ing to  the  medical  research  community 
based  on  politics.  Vote  "no  "  on  the 
Johnson  amendment  to  deny  funding 
to  this  important  project. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  point  out 
that  I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment 
and  to  politicizing  NIH's  peer  review 
process  and  substituting  political  judg- 
ment for  NIH's  advisory  council  deci- 
sions. 

So  I  would  urge  Members  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  question  what 
was  just  said.  There  are  hundreds,  hun- 
dreds of  programs  that  offer  HIV  and 
AIDS  counseling  across  this  Nation. 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  36  such 
programs  in  Seattle  alone  where  this 
one  is  located,  and  they  are  not  funded 
with  Federal  taxpayer  dollars?  There 
are  83  located  in  Washington,  DC,  right 
here.  There  Is  even  a  24-hour  toll-free 
AIDS  counseling  program  In  my  home- 
town of  Dallas,  which  surprised  the 
heck  out  of  me. 

You  know,  we  are  waging  a  fight  that 
we  all  want  to  win,  and  we  want  mod- 
ern science  to  win  it,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  kind  of  a  program  that 
talks  to  Vancouver,  Canada,  uses  Unit- 
ed States  dollars  without  asking  the 
nation  of  Canada  for  one  penny,  and  if 
you  ask  them,  the  bulk  of  their  calls 
are  from  Vancouver,  then  I  think  we 
need  to  do  away  with  the  program  as 
duplicative  and  overexpenslve. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  even 
though  we  are  not  debating  the  dire 
emergency  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  that  not  only  are  we  going  to  have 
this  money  you  are  talking  about,  we 
will  have  another  $200  million  in  dire 
emergency  additional  moneys  for  the 
AIDS  program,  $200  million,  more  dol- 
lars in  the  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Johnson 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  if  we  are 
going  to  try  to  reduce  spending,  this  Is 
a  good  place  to  start.  As  he  pointed 
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out,  there  are  many  other  programs 
that  reach  the  same  target  audience. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  doctor,  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Washington  got  into  a  little 
florid  rhetoric  there.  So  let  me  respond 
to  his  charges  of  arrogance  and  gall. 

The  taxpayers  pay  for  all  of  this 
stuff.  We  here  in  Washington  are  not 
supposed  to  put  a  rubber  stamp  on  ev- 
erything that  comes  to  us  with  the 
name  "scientist"  or  "educational  doc- 
tor" on  it. 

Have  you  gone  through  the  list  of  all 
the  grants  that  go  out  to  unbelievable 
pork?  Have  you  looked  at  this  ARIES 
project  which  is  really,  to  me,  some 
sort  of  a  homosexual  800  number  or  900 
number  that  just  talks  dirty  on  the 
phone  to  you? 

Here  are  some  of  the  lines:  "The 
counseling  will  not  cost  you  a  penny.  ' 
No,  it  costs  the  taxpayers  that  we  are 
supposed  to  represent.  "Using  our  800 
number  means  you  don't  have  to  pay 
for  calls.  We  strongly  believe  that  sex 
is  good,"  not  sex  that  leads  to  death 
and  an  epidemic,  not  sex  among  strang- 
ers through  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  a  com- 
mode in  a  public  bathroom.  That  is  not 
all  good  sex.  It  says  that,  "AIDS  is  the 
problem,  not  sex  or  people."  No,  sexual 
behavior,  heterosexual  and  homosexual 
promiscuity  with  strangers  have 
caused  this  plague.  It  was  incubated  by 
sodomy  and  dirty  sex. 

Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  know.  Project 
ARIES  is  not  24  hours  a  day.  It  only  ac- 
cepts homosexual  and  bisexual  males. 
No  others  are  allowed  including  les- 
bians, bisexual  females,  or  women  with 
AIDS. 

I  think  that  the  American  taxpayers 
are  tired  of  their  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars being  used  unwisely,  and  that  is 
what  my  colleagues  and  constituents 
in  Dallas  have  written  me  about.  I 
think  that  we  need  to  do  away  with 
this  extra  $2  million  on  a  project  that 
duplicates  existing  programs. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mfume).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  Johnson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  8  printed  in 
House  Report  103-27. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEREUTER 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment.  The  text  of  the 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bereuter:  In- 
sert after  title  XX  of  the  bill  the  following 
title: 


TITLE  XXI— LIMITATION  ON  INCREASES 
IN  FUNDING 

SEC.   2101.    REVISIONS    IN   AUTHORIZATIONS   OF 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

<a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  in  the  case  of 
any  program  for  which  this  Act  provides  an 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  program  for  the  fiscal  year  is.  subject  to 
subsection  (b).  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  program 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b»  New  Programs.— In  the  case  of  a  pro- 
gram described  in  subsection  (a)  that  is  es- 
tablished in  this  Act.  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  subsection  (a)  applies  to  the  program 
is  fiscal  year  1995. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "this  Act"  includes  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Bereuter]  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  to 
the  amendment  will  be  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Is  there  a  Member  in  opposition? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  BEREUTER]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the 
House,  this  Member  rises  today  to 
speak  in  favor  of  his  amendment  to 
H.R.  4.  This  is  a  simple  and  straight 
forward  amendment  that  provides  for 
an  across-the-board  freeze  in  funding 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  at 
fiscal  year  1993  appropriation  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  in  favor  of 
health  programs  and  health  research— 
this  Member  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  research  efforts,  including 
women's  health  projects  over  the 
years.  However.  H.R.  4  is  not  just  about 
health  research  legislation:  it  is  a 
spending  issue  in  what  is  said  to  be  a 
new  congressional  era  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

We  know  that  the  time  has  come  to 
make  the  tough  decisions  necessary  to 
begin  to  balance  the  budget.  In  light  of 
the  increasing  deficit,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  hold  the  line  of  spending  in 
every  possible  area.  This  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  approves  large  increases  in 
spending. 

For  example,  the  CBO  has  just  pro- 
vided me  with  their  preliminary  esti- 
mates, and  they  estimate  that  this  re- 
authorization bill  is  SI. 7  billion  over 
existing  appropriation  levels.  That  is 
not  including  what  has  happened  in 
here  tonight  with  the  amendatory 
process— $1.7  billion. 

While  health  research  is  important, 
we  must  ensure  that  we  do  not  increase 
the  deficit  by  writing  a  blank  check  in 
the  name  of  research. 

In  fact,  as  you  know,  on  Monday 
night.  Democrat  members  of  the  House 


Budget  Committee  agreed  to  a  freeze 
on  all  domestic  nondefense  discre- 
tionary spending.  This  amendment  is 
certainly  consistent  with  that  decision. 

This  Member  knows  that  this  is  an 
unusual  way  to  freeze  spending.  And 
this  Member  knows  that  it  is  unusual 
to  freeze  spending  on  an  authorization 
bill,  rather  than  appropriations.  How- 
ever, since  appropriation  levels  are 
based  on  authorization  bills,  it  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  we  first  take  a 
stand  to  cut  spending  on  this  author- 
ization legislation. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  fund- 
ing levels  under  this  bill  since  NIH  has 
not  been  reauthorized  since  1990.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  this  Member  is 
contrasting  fiscal  year  1993  appropria- 
tion levels  with  the  authorization  lev- 
els listed  in  this  bill. 

Specifically,  in  this  fiscal  year  1994 
reauthorization,  $3.2  billion  would  be 
authorized  for  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. The  1993  fiscal  year  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
was  $1.99  billion.  This  is  a  $1.2  billion 
increase  in  authorization  level  over  ap- 
propriated dollars.  Likewise  the  Na- 
tional Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute 
would  receive  a  $300  million  authoriza- 
tion increase.  The  National  Institute 
on  Aging  would  receive  a  $99  million 
authorization  increase  over  the  current 
appropriation  level.  The  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  would  receive  a  $46 
million  authorization  increase  over 
current  appropriations  under  the  legis- 
lation. By  freezing  funding  for  only 
these  four  programs,  perhaps  $1.6  bil- 
lion can  be  saved.  Just  think  how  much 
more  could  be  saved  by  an  across-the- 
board  freeze  on  all  NIH  programs. 

In  fact,  I  now  have,  I  will  reiterate, 
the  CBO  estimate.  We  are  talking 
about  $1.7  billion  less — excuse  me — a 
larger  authorization  level  than  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  level.  It  is  a  $1.7  bil- 
lion message  and  commitment  I  ask 
you  to  make  here  tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  this  Mem- 
ber would  like  to  urge  his  colleagues  to 
think  seriously  about  our  No.  1  prior- 
ity—to stop  runaway  spending  and  pro- 
mote fiscal  responsibility.  I  urge  an 
"aye"  vote  for  the  Bereuter  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
impose  an  arbitrary,  across-the-board, 
indefinite  freeze  on  appropriations  for 
the  NIH. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Under  the  amendment,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  be 
prohibited  from  increasing  funding  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Under 
the  amendment,  they  would  be  prohib- 
ited from  adding  funding  for  cancer  re- 


search even  if  an  increase  was  author- 
ized by  the  1994  Budget  Resolution. 
Under  the  amendment  they  would  be 
prohibited  from  adding  funding  for 
heart  disease  research  even  if  compen- 
satory spending  cuts  were  achieved  in 
other  domestic  programs  of  lesser  pri- 
ority. 

Under  the  amendment,  proposals  to 
increase  research  dollars  targeted  to 
breast  cancer  and  prostate  cancer  re- 
search would  be  precluded.  Efforts  to 
increase  funding  for  cancer  prevention 
and  control  programs  could  only  be 
achieved  by  cutting  funding  for  other 
research  initiatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  inappropriate  to 
single  out  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  as  the  target  for  a  Federal 
spending  freeze.  When  President  Clin- 
ton talks  about  investing  in  our  future, 
he  is  talking  about  the  many  programs 
of  the  NIH.  He  is  talking  about  the 
thousands  of  scientists  laboring  in  re- 
search laboratories  to  find  cures  for 
diseases  like  cancer,  heart  disease,  dia- 
betes, arthritis,  and  multiple  sclerosis. 

The  NIH  is  a  unique  Federal  institu- 
tion. If  successful,  it  will  help  to  lift 
the  shadow  that  deadly  disease  casts 
on  the  lives  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children. Support  for  health  research  is 
a  worthy  legacy  for  the  103d  Congress. 
NIH  is  a  national  treasure. 

I  urge  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Waxman], 
I  have  not  arranged  for  other  speakers. 
I  think  most  Members  understand  how 
they  intend  to  vote  on  this  issue.  If  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Wax- 
man]  would  care  to  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  his  time,  this  Member  will  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  think  we  have  ar- 
ticulated the  debate  on  this  issue.  I 
would  urge  a  "no"  vote.  The  gentleman 
is,  of  course,  supporting  his  amend- 
ment. No  other  Members  want  to  speak 
on  it.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  it 
other  than  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  Bereuter  amendment. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  in  H.R.  2507,  this 
House  passed  an  authorization  for  NIH  of  $4.7 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

President  Bush  vetoed  that  bill,  in  part  be- 
cause it  was  such  a  huge  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

Now,  this  bill  authorizes  fiscal  year  1994 
spending  of  S6.9  billion,  a  $2.2  billion  increase 
over  what  we  passed  just  a  few  months  ago. 

In  other  words,  the  White  House  changes 
hands  and  suddenly  we're  talking  about  a  47- 
percent  increase  over  a  bill  that  was  already 
more  than  we  could  afford  just  a  few  months 
ago. 

Talk  about  lip  service  to  reduced  spending. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  recently 
about  President  Bush  and  President  Reagan 
increasing  our  national  debt. 
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Actually  it  has  been  a  liberal,  big-spending 
Congress  that  has  done  it. 

Anyone  who  votes  for  this  bill  in  its  present 
form  proves  this  point  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt. 

The  Bereuter  amendment  is  not  a  cut.  Actu- 
ally, it  is  the  least  we  can  do  If  we  ever  really 
intend  to  get  Federal  spending  under  control. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
have  it. 

recorded  vote 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  193,  noes  234, 
not  voting  8,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  62] 
AYES— 193 


Allard 

Gillmor 

Myers 

Andrews  (TX) 

Gingrich 

Neal  (NO 

Archer 

Goodlatte 

Nussle 

Armey 

Goodllng 

Orton 

Bachus  (ALi 

Goss 

Oxley 

Baesler 

Grams 

Packard 

Baker  (CA) 

Grandy 

Parker 

Balder  (LAI 

Greenwood 

Paxon 

Ballenger 

Hancock 

Payne  (VA) 

Barlow 

Hansen 

Peterson  (MN) 

Barrett  (NE) 

Hastert 

Petri 

Bartlett 

Heney 

Pombo 

Barton 

Merger 

Porter 

Bateman 

Hobson 

Poshard 

Bentley 

Hoekstra 

Pryce  (OH) 

Bereuter 

Hoke 

Quillen 

Bliley 

Holden 

Quinn 

Blute 

Horn 

Ramstad 

Boehner 

Houghton 

Ravenel 

Bonilla 

Huffington 

Regula 

Brewster 

Hunter 

Ridge 

Banning 

Hutchinson 

Roberts 

Burton 

Hutto 

Roemer 

Buyer 

Hyde 

Rogers 

Callahan 

Inglis 

Rohrabacher 

Calvert 

Inhofe 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Camp 

Inslee 

Rose 

Canady 

Is  took 

Roth 

Castle 

Johnson  (GA) 

Roukema 

Clement 

Johnson.  Sam 

Royce 

Clinger 

Kanjorski 

Santorum 

Coble 

Kasich 

Saxton 

Collins  (GA) 

Kim 

Schaefer 

Combest 

King 

SchiCf 

Condit 

Kingston 

Sensenbrenner 

Cox 

Klink 

Shaw 

Crane 

Klug 

Shays 

Crapo 

Knollenberg 

Shuster 

Cunningham 

Kolbe 

Skeen 

Deal 

Kyi 

Skelton 

DeLay 

Leach 

Smith  (MI) 

Diaz-Balart 

Levy 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dickey 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Dooley 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (TX) 

Doolittle 

Lightfoot 

Solomon 

Dornan 

Linder 

Spence 

Dreier 

Livingston 

steams 

Duncan 

Long 

Stenholm 

Dunn 

ManzuUo 

Stump 

Edwards  (TX) 

McCollum 

Stupak 

Emerson 

McCrery 

Sundquist 

English  (OK) 

McHugh 

Talent 

Everett 

.Mclnnis 

Tanner 

Ewing 

McKeon 

Taylor  (MS) 

Fawell 

McMillan 

Taylor  (NO 

Fields  (TX) 

Meyers 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fish 

Mica 

Thomas  (WY) 

Franks  (CT) 

Michel 

Torkildsen 

Franks (NJ) 

Minge 

Volkmer 

Gallegly 

Montgomery 

Vucanovich 

Geren 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Gilchrest 

Murphy 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Young  (AK) 

Zimmer 

Whltten 

Young  (FL) 

Wolf 

Zeliff 
NOES-234 

Abercrombie 

Glickman 

Obey 

Ackerman 

Gonzalez 

Olver 

Andrews  (ME) 

Gordon 

Ortiz 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Green 

Owens 

Applegate 

Gunderson 

Pallone 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Gutierrez 

Pastor 

Barcla 

Hall  (OH) 

Payne (NJ) 

Barrett  (WI) 

Hall  (TX) 

Pelosi 

Becerra 

Hamburg 

Penny 

Beilenson 

Hamilton 

Peterson  (FL) 

Berman 

Harman 

Pickett 

Bevill 

Hayes 

Pickle 

Bilbray 

Hefner 

Pomeroy 

Bllirakis 

Hilliard 

Price  (NO 

Bishop 

Hinchey 

Rahall 

Blackwell 

Hochbrueckner 

Rangel 

Boehlert 

Hoyer 

Reed 

Bonlor 

Hughes 

Reynolds 

Borski 

Jacobs 

Richardson 

Boucher 

Jefferson 

Romero- Bareelo 

Brooks 

Johnson  (CT) 

(PR) 

Browder 

Johnson  (SD) 

Rostenkowski 

Brown  (CA) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Rowland 

Brown  (FL) 

Johnston 

Roybal-Allard 

Brown  (OH) 

Kaptur 

Rush 

Bryant 

Kennedy 

Saho 

Byrne 

Kennelly 

Sanders 

Cantwell 

Kildee 

Sangmeister 

Cardin 

Kleczka 

Sarpalius 

Can- 

Klein 

Sawyer 

Clay 

Kopetski 

Schenk 

Clayton 

Kreidler 

Schroeder 

Clybum 

LaFalce 

Schumer 

Coleman 

Lambert 

Scott 

Collins  (ID 

Lancaster 

Serrano 

Colhn8(MI) 

Lantos 

Sharp 

Conyers 

LaRocco 

Shepherd 

Cooper 

LaughJin 

Sisisky 

Coppersmith 

Lazio 

Skaggs 

Costello 

Lehman 

Slattery 

Coyne 

Levin 

Slaughter 

Cramer 

Lewis  (GA) 

Smitb  iLA) 

Danner 

Lipinski 

Snowe 

Darden 

Lloyd 

Spratt 

de  la  Garza 

Lowey 

Stark 

de  Lugo  (VI) 

Machlley 

Stokes 

DeFazio 

Maloney 

Strickland 

DeLauro 

Man  ton 

Studds 

Dellums 

Margolies- 

Swett 

Derrick 

Mezvinsky 

Swift 

Deutsch 

Markey 

Synar 

Dicks 

Martinez 

Tauzin 

Dingell 

Matsui 

Tejeda 

Dixon 

Mazzoli 

Thornton 

Durbin 

.McCandless 

Thurman 

Edwards  (CA) 

McCloskey 

Torres 

Engel 

McCurdy 

Torricelll 

English  (AZ) 

McDermott 

Towns 

Esboo 

McHale 

Traficant 

Evans 

McKinney 

Tucker 

Faleomavaega 

McNulty 

Underwood  (GU) 

(AS) 

Meehan 

Unsoeld 

Fazio 

Meek 

Upton 

Fields  (LA) 

Menendez 

Valentine 

Filn?r 

Mfume 

Velazquez 

Fingerhut 

Miller  (CAI 

Vento 

Flake 

Miller  (FL I 

Visclosky 

Foglietta 

Mineta 

Washington 

Ford  (Mil 

Mink 

Waters 

Fowler 

Moakley 

Watt 

Frank  (MA) 

Molinari 

Waxman 

Frost 

MoUohan 

Wheat 

Furse 

Morella 

Williams 

Gallo 

Murtba 

Wilson 

Gejdenson 

Nadler 

Wise 

Gekas  ■ 

Natcher 

Woolsey 

Gephardt 

Neal  (MAI 

Wyden 

Gibbons 

Norton  (DC) 

Wynn 

Oilman 

Oberstar 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Chapman 

Henry 

McDade 

Ford  (TN) 

Hoagland 

Moran 

Hastings 

Mann 

a  1858 

Messrs.   SMITH  of  Oregon,  OXLEY, 
ENGLISH     of     Oklahoma,     HERGER. 
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GRAMS,  and  LEWIS  of  California 
changed  their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

D  1900 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Pelosi)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  11:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 
RESTORATION  ACT 

(Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act 
which  will  correct  the  problems  caused 
by  the  1990  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Oregon  Employment  Division  ver- 
sus Smith  case. 

This  Supreme  Court  decision  has  al- 
lowed the  Government  to  cross  the  line 
of  separation  between  church  and 
state.  Under  this  decision,  the  courts 
have  determined  that  the  Government 
can  enact  laws  that  force  a  person  to 
participate  in  actions  that  violate 
their  religious  beliefs.  This  decision 
could  also  limit  religious  practices 
that  have  been  practiced  in  the  United 
States  for  hundreds  of  years.  Imagine 
laws  that  prohibit  the  wearing  of  reli- 
gious clothing  or  that  prohibit  school 
holidays  for  religious  events  and  you 
can  imagine  the  possible  long-range  ef- 
fects of  this  decision. 

You  will  hear  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  argue  that  it  will  open  the  door  to 
strange  or  dangerous  religious  prac- 
tices, but  the  fundamental  goal  of  this 
bill  is  to  ensure  that  the  Government 
has  a  compelling  reason  for  restricting 
any  religious  practices. 

Members,  this  bill  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port as  well  as  the  support  of  over  50 
religious  and  social  organizations  with 


widely  different  views.  President  Clin- 
ton has  indicated  that  he  is  anxious  to 
sign  this  bill  and  I  urge  you  to  support 
swift  passage  of  this  extremely  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  for  the  Record. 
[From  the  Columbia  Missourian.  Mar.  7.  1993) 
Religiously  Restoring  America's 
Cornerstone 
(By  Michael  Smith) 

Americans  pride  themselves  on  freedom- 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  assembly, 
of  relig-ion.  But  religious  liberty  and  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,  a  uniquely 
American  addition  to  human  history,  has 
taken  a  hit  from  judicial  activism  of  the 
worst  kind.  And  forces  in  Congress  are  rally- 
ing  to  defend  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Sens.  Edward  Kennedy.  D-Mass..  and  Orrin 
Hatch.  R-Utah,  are  putting  aside  their  usual 
bitter  differences  to  unite  on  an  issue  of  mu- 
tual importance,  protecting  religious  expres- 
sion. 

Kennedy,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Hatch,  a 
Mormon,  are  co-sponsoring  the  Religious 
Freedom  Restoration  Act.  to  be  introduced 
in  Congress  this  month. 

The  bill,  meant  to  rectify  bad  law  made  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  failed  in  the  last 
Congress.  This  term  it  appears  to  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  merely  because  it  has  received  a 
warm  reception  from  President  Clinton. 

A  1990  Supreme  Court  decision.  Employ- 
ment Division  vs.  Smith,  audaciously 
pinched  the  protection  of  Americans  to  prac- 
tice and  express  their  various  religious 
faiths. 

Smith  dealt  with  the  Native  American 
Church's  sacramental  use  of  peyote.  a  hallu- 
cinogenic drug.  The  court  ruled  that  the  free 
religious  expression  interest  of  the  church 
was  overruled  by  the  state  of  Oregon's  inter- 
est in  outlawing  illegal  drug  use. 

The  court  ruled  that  the  state  can  prohibit 
the  exercise  of  religion  if  the  prohibition  is 
"merely  the  incidental  effect  of  a  generally 
applicable  and  otherwise  valid  provision." 

It  overturned  decades  of  judicial  prece- 
dence in  saying  that  government  no  longer 
has  to  justify  most  burdens  on  religious  ex- 
ercise. The  state  no  longer  has  to  find  a 
"compelling  interest"  to  restrict  religion,  as 
in  prohibiting  human  sacrifice. 

Justice  Antonin  Scalia.  the  author  of  the 
Smith  decision,  added  insult  to  injury  by 
stating  that  any  ill  effect  of  the  decision  on 
religious  minorities  is  an  "unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  democratic  government." 

Scalia  even  called  the  previous  free  reli- 
gious atmosphere  a  "luxury"  that  such  a 
pluralistic  society  could  no  longer  afford. 

The  Smith  decision  "places  religious 
rights  in  an  inferior  position  to  other  First 
Amendment  rights  such  as  freedom  of  speech 
and  press."  said  the  Coalition  for  the  Free 
Exercise  of  Religion.  The  alliance  of  55  reli- 
gious and  civil-rights  organizations  includes 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  the  Mormons  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  coalition  has  united  to  endorse  the  Re- 
ligious Freedom  Restoration  Act.  One  would 
be  hard-pressed  to  find  another  issue  of 
agreement  from  such  a  broad  and  diverse 
grouping. 

The  Smith  decision  already  has  been  used 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  lower  federal 
courts  to  limit  religious  expression  in  the 
past  two  years.  Orthodox  Jews  have  been 
subjected  to  autopsies  in  violation  of  their 
religious   faith.    Evangelical   churches   have 


been  denied  the  right  to  meet  even  in  com- 
mercial areas.  Catholic  teaching  hospitals 
have  lost  their  accreditation  for  refusing  to 
provide  abortion  services. 

Jews.  Evangelical  and  Catholics  are  not 
obscure  faiths  dismissed  easily  and  sanc- 
timoniously as  "cults."  That's  the  funny 
thing  about  freedom— when  it's  limited  for 
one.  it's  limited  for  all. 

The  next  court  test  of  Smith  comes  out  of 
Florida.  It  involves  the  Santeria  faith,  an  Af- 
rican-Cuban-based religion  requiring  the  rit- 
ual sacrifice  of  animals. 

A  Florida  city  passed  ordinances  prohibit- 
ing animal  sacrifice  for  religious  reasons  but 
allows  the  killing  of  animals  for  sport,  food, 
research  and  pest  control. 

The  city  ordinance  allows  you  to  pray 
prior  to  eating  fried  chicken  but  not  while 
your  wringing  the  bird's  neck. 

The  founding  fathers  adopted  a  neutral  po- 
sition in  regard  to  religion  when  they  framed 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Allowing  citizens  the 
right  to  free  religious  expression,  while  in 
the  same  breath  disallowing  the  government 
from  establishing  a  preferred  religion,  is  the 
atmosphere  in  which  a  nation  of  many  faiths 
has  lived  in  relative  harmony  and  tolerance 
for  200-plus  years. 

The  concept  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  is  America's  greatest  addition  to  the 
idea  of  freedom  and  to  political  science. 
Americans  can  expect  the  right  to  practice 
any  religious  faith,  or  no  faith  at  all.  with- 
out the  interference  of  the  state. 

The  world  is  full  of  examples  of  religious 
strife  that  the  United  States  has  avoided. 
Conflicts  that  have  at  least  a  partial  reli- 
gious nature  rage  in  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
the  Sudan,  Israel.  Iraq,  India,  Algeria  and 
Northern  Ireland,  among  the  more  glaring 
cases. 

The  United  States  has  one  of  the  most  di- 
verse religious  populations  in  the  world— a 
country  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Rastafarians.  Mormons  and  Moslems.  Ha- 
sidic  Jews  and  Hare  Krishnas.  Presbyterians 
and  Pentecostals.  It  has  been  to  the  benefit 
of  all  that  the  government  has  not  involved 
itself  in  their  business. 

Freedom  of  religion  means  just  that  *  *  * 
freedom. 
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INVESTIGATION  ASKED  IN  CON- 
DUCT OF  MEMBER'S  TRIAL  IN 
TENNESSEE 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  unpleasant  odor  arising 
from  the  recent  Justice  Department 
foray  into  the  jury  selection  process  of 
Representative  Ford's  second  Federal 
trial  in  Tennessee. 

As  confirmed  by  the  articles  I  am  fil- 
ing with  this  statement,  it  is  alleged 
that  pressure  was  brought  on  the  Jus- 
tice Department  by  supporters  of  Mr. 
Ford,  including  one  Webster  Hubbell.  a 
Clinton  confidant  and  former  law  part- 
ner of  Mrs.  Hillary  Clinton,  who  is 
serving  as  a  White  House  liaison  at  the 
Justice  Department.  Such  pressure  al- 
legedly prompted  the  Acting  Attorney 
General  to  reverse  a  Department  posi- 
tion and  demand,  first,  dismissal  of  a 
jury  selected  to  try  Representative 
Ford,  and  second,  that  Representative 


Ford's  trial  be  moved  to  his  hometown 
of  Memphis.  TN. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reasons  for  this 
last-minute  switch  were  legally  faulty, 
and  the  demand  was  denied  by  the 
Court.  But  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hubbell 
and  Justice  Department  officials  was 
highly  questionable  and  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized. 

If  we  reauthorize  the  enabling  legis- 
lation, I  believe  a  special  prosecutor 
or,  if  not,  an  independent  counsel 
should  be  appointed  to  determine  if 
Federal  obstruction  of  justice  laws 
were  violated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  an  at- 
tempt to  obstruct  justice  is  as  wrong- 
ful as  the  completed  act,  and  the  facts 
should  be  investigated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  to  which  I 
referred  are  included,  as  follows: 
Who  Is  Webster  Hubbell 

Well.  Webster  Hubbell  is  a  close  friend  of 
Bill  Clinton  and  a  former  law  partner  of  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton  in  Little  Rock's  Rose 
law  firm.  During  the  past  five  weeks  he's 
taken  up  an  office  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment: in  the  absence  of  an  Attorney  General, 
he's  described  as  the  department's  "liaison" 
to  the  White  House.  Now  his  intervention  in 
a  corruption  trial  of  a  Congressman  has  led 
to  the  resignation  of  a  U.S.  Attorney  and  a 
stinging  rebuke  from  a  federal  judge. 

The  case  concerns  Rep.  Harold  Ford,  who 
has  represented  Memphis.  Tennessee,  for  18 
years  and  sits  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  will  pass  on  the  Clinton  eco- 
nomic program.  He  was  indicted  by  a  federal 
grand  jury  in  1987  on  charges  that  he  accept- 
ed $1.2  million  in  improper  payments  from 
the  corrupt  Butcher  banking  empire.  He 
launched  a  successful  political  campaign  to 
have  the  trial  moved  from  Knoxville  to 
Memphis.  where  his  family  has  a 
machinelike  grip.  Memphis  is  a  black-major- 
ity city,  and  Rep.  Ford  is  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  His 
brother  sits  in  the  State  Senate  and  holds  a 
court  post  that  controls  some  city  pensions. 
During  his  trial.  Rep.  Ford  constantly  ac- 
cused prosecutors  and  witnesses  of  racism 
and  orchestrated  frequent  and  vocal  dem- 
onstrations outside  the  courtroom. 

In  1990.  after  10  weeks  of  testimony,  the 
jury  deadlocked  with  eight  whites  voting  to 
convict  Mr.  Ford  and  four  blacks  voting  for 
acquittal.  The  trial  judge.  U.S.  District 
Judge  Odell  Horton.  ruled  that  the  trial  had 
been  flawed  by  Mr.  Ford's  incendiary  appeals 
to  racial  solidarity.  Judge  Horton.  a  black 
appointed  to  the  bench  by  Jimmy  Carter, 
noted  that  two  members  of  the  jury  were  de- 
termined to  acquit  Mr.  Ford  regardless  of 
the  government's  evidence.  "Juror  mis- 
conduct permeated  the  trial  of  this  case." 
Judge  Horton  ruled.  He  ordered  that  jurors 
for  the  second  trial  should  be  selected  from 
a  nearby  city  that  is  20%  black.  He  then 
stepped  down  from  the  case  due  to  illness. 

Jury  selection  for  the  retrial  produced  a 
jury  of  11  whites  and  one  black.  Rep.  Ford 
cried  foul  and  began  lobbying  the  Clinton 
White  House  to  have  it  dismissed.  Jesse 
Jackson  intervened  with  White  House  offi- 
cials, and  Mr.  Ford  spoke  in  mid-February 
with  President  Clinton  himself.  A  few  days 
later.  Mr.  Hubbell  arranged  for  the  Black 
Caucus  to  press  Mr.  Ford's  case  with  Stuart 
Gerson.  a  Bush  holdover  who  is  Acting  At- 
torney General.  The  next  day,  just  before  the 
trial  was  to  begin,  Mr.  Gerson  renounced  the 


Justice  Department's  longstanding  support 
for  Judge  Horton's  order  and  demanded  the 
new  jury  be  dismissed. 

Court  officials  in  Tennessee  went  ballistic. 
Ed  Bryant,  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western 
District  of  Tennessee,  resigned:  two  Justice 
lawyers  quit  the  case.  The  new  trial  judge. 
Jerome  Turner,  denied  the  department's  mo- 
tion in  a  blistering  statement:  "A  white 
man.  as  three  of  the  defendants  are  in  this 
case,  is  not  entitled  to  a  white  jury.  Like- 
wise, a  black  man,  as  one  of  the  defendants 
is,  is  not  entitled  to  a  given  number  of  black 
jurors."  Chastened.  Justice  reversed  itself. 
Mr.  Ford's  retrial  will  now  proceed;  the  issue 
of  biased  juries  is  a  real  one.  but  it  should  be 
settled  at  the  trial  level  and  not  in  back- 
room Washington  meetings. 

Yet  the  case  stirs  doubts  about  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  indeed  about  the 
paths  of  accountability,  in  the  new  adminis- 
tration. While  the  White  House  denies  that  it 
asked  Justice  to  interfere  with  the  jury-se- 
lection process,  career  Justice  officials  are 
outraged  at  the  perception  that  political 
muscle  led  to  the  reversal  of  the  depart- 
ment's position.  William  Greenhalgh,  a 
Georgetown  University  law  professor,  says 
he  has  never  heard  of  such  an  attempt.  "Just 
bluntly,  it's  wild,"  he  says.  Republicans 
want  an  investigation.  Before  her  with- 
drawal, Zoe  Baird  said  her  top  priority  would 
be  to  take  politics  out  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, as  if  Ed  Meese  had  demanded  a  new 
jury  for  Bob  Wallach.  No  doubt  Attorney 
General-designate  Janet  Reno  will  come  to 
her  confirmation  hearings  prepared  for  the 
issue. 

After  all.  we  seem  to  have  the  spectacle  of 
Hillary  Clinton's  former  law  partner  fixing 
meetings  between  Justice  officials  and  de- 
mand-waving pols,  with  the  pols  getting  Jus- 
tice to  do  their  bidding.  And  of  Webster  Hub- 
bell, a  temporary  appointee  not  subject  to 
confirmation  proceedings,  apparently  run- 
ning the  Justice  Department  as  a  partner  of 
the  First  Lady.  We  are  left  to  wonder  what 
kind  of  Justice  Department  this  will  be.  and 
what  kind  of  administration. 

Like  Justice.  Jury  Selection  Should  Be 

Colorblind 

(By  Elizabeth  McCaughey) 

The  acting  attorney  general  and  26  mem- 
bers of  Congress  seem  to  believe  that  only 
black  jurors  will  provide  justice  for  black  de- 
fendants. Last  week  they  called  for  the  dis- 
missal of  a  jury  composed  of  11  whites  and 
one  black  who  had  been  selected  for  the  fed- 
eral retrial  of  Rep.  Harold  Ford,  a  black  Ten- 
nessee Democrat  charged  with  taking  politi- 
cal payoffs.  In  the  wake  of  a  rebuke  from  a 
federal  judge  and  the  resignation  of  a  U.S. 
attorney.  Justice  reversed  its  call  for  a  new 
jury  but  the  damaging  racial  stereotypes  be- 
hind the  call  linger  on. 

When  Mr.  Ford's  first  trial  ended  in  dead- 
lock. District  Court  Judge  Odell  Horton 
called  for  a  retrial  because  of  "juror  mis- 
conduct." It  appeared  to  Judge  Horton.  who 
is  black,  that  at  least  two  jurors  had  been 
determined  to  acquit  the  congressman,  re- 
gardless of  the  evidence.  He  called  for  a  jury 
assembled  from  the  nearby  Jackson.  Tenn.. 
area,  outside  Mr.  Ford's  district,  to  ensure 
impartiality. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  protested  to  Justice  that  the  new 
Ford  jury  was  "racially  prejudicial"  and 
warned  that  its  verdict  would  amount  to  "a 
travesty  of  justice."  The  caucus  pointed  only 
to  the  jury's  racial  composition.  The  con- 
gressmen must  have  been  thinking  in  racial 
stereotypes — that  white  jurors  will  not  be 
fair  to  a  black  defendant. 


It  appears  that  Acting  Attorney  General 
Stuart  Gerson  agreed.  Although  he  called 
the  government's  case  against  Mr.  Ford  "fac- 
tually overwhelming."  he  acceded  to  Mr. 
Ford's  argument  that  he  was  being  deprived 
of  a  jury  of  his  "peers."  Citing  the  demo- 
graphic differences  between  Jackson  (20% 
black)  and  Memphis  (52%  black).  Mr.  Gerson 
supported  Mr.  Ford's  request  that  a  new  jury 
be  drawn  from  Memphis.  The  thinking  be- 
hind this  request  outraged  Judge  Horton's 
successor.  Judge  Jerome  Turner,  who  flatly 
refused  to  call  a  new  jury.  Judge  Turner  de- 
clared it  a  "sad  day"  when  the  government 
"gives  in  to  a  demand  that  a  jury  of  the 
United  States  must  be  selected  by  race,  that 
their  concept  of  fairness  means  percent- 
ages." 

The  Ford  case  is  only  the  latest  example  of 
a  demand  now  frequently  heard  that  a  jury 
must  be  drawn  from  a  community  racially 
and  ethnically  the  same  as  the  community 
where  the  crime  occurred.  This  Is  a  racist  at- 
titude that  is  taking  us  a  step  toward  an 
apartheid  legal  system.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
perilously  close  to  becoming  law  in  several 
states.  New  York.  New  Jersey.  California  and 
Florida  are  considering  legislation  that  state 
judges  be  guided  by  race  when  relocating 
trials.  (Usually,  when  judges  must  move  a 
trial,  they  are  guided  by  such  neutral  factors 
as  travel  time  for  jurors  and  witnesses  and 
where  courthouse  space  is  available  for  a 
speedy  trial.) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  repeatedly 
that  no  group  may  be  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  the  pool  of  potential  jurors.  The 
court  has  also  made  clear  that  no  defendant 
is  guaranteed  jurors  of  his  own  race.  More- 
over, in  Georgia  v.  McCollum  (1992).  the 
court  declared  that  racial  stereotypes  about 
black  and  white  jurors  cannot  be  allowed  to 
guide  any  legal  proceedings.  The  court 
barred  defense  attorneys  from  using  peremp- 
tory strikes  to  eliminate  jurors  of  a  race  dif- 
ferent from  the  defendant's  on  the  assump- 
tion that  they  would  be  unfavorably  biased. 
Allowing  racial  stereotypes  about  black  or 
white  jurors.  Justice  Harry  Blackmun  wrote 
in  the  majority  decision,  gives  discrimina- 
tion the  sanction  of  law.  In  the  Ford  case. 
Judge  Turner  echoes  that  principle:  "It  is 
unlawful  to  exclude  jurors  because  of  their 
race,  and  that  is  what  this  court  is  being 
asked  to  do." 

In  Florida,  too,  judges  are  being  pressured 
to  consider  race.  The  issue  is  where  to  retry 
William  Lozano.  a  Miami  police  officer 
charged  with  manslaughter  in  the  shooting 
of  a  black  motorcyclist  in  1989.  The  state 
Ctourt  of  Appeals  ordered  a  retrial  outside 
Miami  on  the  grounds  that  the  Miami  jury 
that  convicted  him  had  feared  an  acquittal 
would  spark  riots.  The  retrial  was  moved  ini- 
tially to  Orlando,  but  black  groups  objected 
because  the  area's  population  is  only  10% 
black,  compared  with  Miami's  20%.  Subse- 
quently, the  retrial  was  moved  to  Tallahas- 
see, which  also  is  20%  black. 

The  struggle  in  Florida  is  not  about  pro- 
tecting the  defendant's  right  to  an  impartial 
jury  but  finding  a  jury  sympathetic  to  the 
victim.  Defendant  Lozano  is  Hispanic,  like 
nearly  half  the  residents  of  Miami.  Orlando 
is  9%  Hispanic.  Tallahassee  is  only  2%  His- 
panic. "That's  what  happens  when  you  play 
these  numbers  games."  said  the  defense  at- 
torney, "someone  is  going  to  come  out  the 
loser.  .  .  .  You're  starting  down  a  slippery 
slope;  Norwegians  are  going  to  say.  "We're 
entitled  to  so  many  Norwegians."  " 

Making  race  a  factor  in  relocating  trials 
will  balkanize  the  legal  system.  A  note  in 
the   January    Harvard   Law   Review   argrues 
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that  moving  a  trial  from  a  black  urban 
neighborhood  to  a  white  suburban  one  makes 
"it  impossible  to  have  members  of  the  ag- 
grieved community  .  .  .  apply  their  values  to 
the  proceedings."  Every  class  and  every  race 
has  its  own  "norms"  and  the  norms  of  the 
"aggrieved  community"  should  prevail.  To 
the  contrary,  a  jury's  job  is  not  to  apply  its 
own  norms  but  to  hear  evidence,  strive  to  re- 
construct the  truth  and  follow  the  court's  in- 
structions about  the  law. 

That  is  why  courts  consistently  have  re- 
fused to  overturn  verdicts  on  the  basis  that 
the  case  was  tried  in  a  community  markedly 
different  from  the  one  in  which  the  crime  oc- 
curred. The  rare  exception  proves  the  point. 
Consider  the  overturned  conviction  (Avarado 
V.  State  of  Alaska.  1971)  of  an  Aleut  tried  for 
rape  by  an  Anchorage  jury.  The  alleged 
crime  occurred  in  the  defendant's  village.  450 
miles  from  Anchorage  in  an  area  lacking  any 
contact  by  road,  telephone  or  TV  with  the 
modem  life  and  laws  of  Alaska.  The  appeals 
court  held  that  the  defendant  had  been  tried 
by  a  jury  from  a  different  culture  rather 
than  by  his  peers. 

Are  we  prepared  to  say  that  across  the  U.S. 
a  cultural  chasm  of  this  magnitude  separates 
city  from  suburb— Los  Angeles  from  Simi 
Valley?  Are  we  ready  to  say  that  African- 
Americans.  Hispanic-Americans  and  Ameri- 
cans of  all  other  ethnic  heritages  are  not 
bound  to  obey  the  same  laws  and  cannot 
apply  those  laws  as  jurors? 

The  inevitable  outcome  of  such  racial  and 
ethnic  particularism  is  visible  in  South  Afri- 
ca where  a  jury  system  is  not  possible. 
There,  racial  loyalties  override  any  commit- 
ment to  impartial  fact-finding  and  a  uniform 
application  of  the  laws.  Are  we  prepared  to 
move  our  own  society  in  that  direction?  The 
proposals  in  our  own  state  legislatures  to 
make  race  a  factor  in  where  to  relocate 
trials  legitimate  juror  bias  and  enshrine  it  in 
the  law. 

Reno  Will  Face  Questions  From  Senate 

ABOUT  Role  of  Clinton  Liaison  Hubbell 
(By  Joe  Davidson) 

Washington— As  confirmation  hearings  for 
Janet  Reno,  President  Clinton's  nominee  for 
attorney  general,  begin  today,  some  of  the 
attention  will  fall  on  a  man  with  no  official 
position  and  an  uncertain  amount  of  power. 

Webster  Hubbell.  a  former  mayor  of  Little 
Rock.  Ark.,  and  a  former  law  partner  of  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton,  is  the  president's  liai- 
son with  the  Justice  Department,  which  is 
being  run  by  Stuart  Gerson,  a  Bush  adminis- 
tration holdover.  Department  officials  ex- 
pect Mr.  Hubbell  to  remain  in  a  top  position 
in  the  agency  after  a  new  attorney  general 
takes  office. 

The  recent  actions  of  Mr.  Hubbell  and  Mr. 
Gerson  regarding  the  trial  of  a  Democratic 
congressman  has  stirred  interest  in  Mr.  Hub- 
bell's  behind-the-scenes  role  at  the  agency. 
Although  the  issue  isn't  likely  to  create  any 
serious  obstacles  to  Ms.  Reno's  confirmation. 
Republicans  will  try  to  get  some  political 
mileage  out  of  the  controversy. 

sen.  grassley  plans  questions 

Sen.  Charles  Grassley  (R..  Iowa)  has  prom- 
ised to  question  Ms.  Reno  on  the  part  Mr. 
Hubbell  plays  in  shaping  Justice  Department 
policy.  Messrs.  Hubbell  and  Gerson  met  with 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  before  Mr. 
Gerson  decided  last  month  to  seek  a  new 
jury  in  the  corruption  trial  of  Tennessee 
Rep.  Harold  Ford.  The  judge  in  the  case  de- 
nied the  request  and  strongly  criticized  Mr. 
Gerson's  actions,  and  Sen.  Grassley  said  in  a 
statement  that  the  actions  of  Messrs.  Gerson 


and  Hubbell  "constitute  political  conduct  of 
the  Justice  Department." 

Ms.  Reno  will  tell  the  senator  that  she  has 
no  direct  knowledge  of  the  Ford  affair  be- 
cause she  wasn't  in  the  department  at  the 
time,  according  to  a  lawyer  who  helped  her 
prepare  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings. 

She  met  Mr.  Hubbell.  whom  then-Gov. 
Clinton  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Supreme  Court  in  1984.  for  the  first  time 
when  she  came  to  Washington  for  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's announcement  of  her  nomination  said 
another  associate.  "She  was  very  impressed 
with  Hubbell."  he  added. 

Separately.  Drew  Days,  an  assistant  attor- 
ney general  for  civil  rights  during  the  Carter 
administration,  has  emerged  as  the  leading 
candidate  for  solicitor  general.  While  his 
nomination  isn't  certain,  the  appointment  of 
the  Yale  Law  School  professor  would  help 
the  president  honor  his  diversity  pledge  by 
placing  a  black  person  in  a  top  department 
position. 

The  solicitor  general  is  the  government's 
main  lawyer  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 
helps  shape  administration  policies  on  a  va- 
riety of  legal  issues.  Mr.  Days  has  served  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  as  a  volunteer  lawyer  for 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  on 
international  human  rights  fact-finding  mis- 
sions. 

In  looking  ahead  to  Ms.  Reno's  confirma- 
tion hearings,  supporters  of  the  Miami  pros- 
ecutor and  Judiciary  Committee  staffers  ex- 
pect her  to  have  little  trouble  negotiating 
the  confirmation  process.  Clinton  adminis- 
tration and  congressional  officials  said  a 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  background 
check  of  Ms.  Reno  turned  up  no  information 
that  is  likely  to  torpedo  her  nomination. 
opponents  of  the  nomination 

Several  people  requested  permission  to  tes- 
tify against  her  nomination,  but  no  request 
was  granted  by  the  committee.  They  will  be 
allowed  to  submit  their  comments  in  writ- 
ing. The  conservative  Free  Congress  Founda- 
tion issued  a  12-page  report  yesterday  sharp- 
ly critical  of  Ms.  Reno.  It  cited  her  lack  of 
federal  experience,  criticized  her  prosecution 
record,  and  said  she  abused  the  grand  jury 
process  to  further  her  social  activism. 

One  policy  area  that  senators  probably  will 
ask  about  is  Ms.  Reno's  position  on  the  death 
penalty.  When  her  nomination  was  an- 
nounced, she  said.  "I'm  personally  opposed 
to  the  death  penalty."  Then  she  added  that 
"when  the  evidence  and  the  law  justify  the 
death  penalty,  I  will  ask  for  it  as  I  have  con- 
sistently, and  I  will  advocate  for  it  as  the 
law  of  the  land  in  particular  situations,  if  we 
can  secure  such  penalties." 

§1503.  Influencing  or  injuring  officer  or 
juror  generally. 

Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force, 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  communica- 
tion, endeavors  to  influence,  intimidate,  or 
imi)ede  any  grand  or  petit  juror,  or  officer  in 
or  of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  offi- 
cer who  may  be  serving  at  any  examination 
or  other  proceeding  before  any  United  States 
commissioner  or  other  committing  mag- 
istrate, in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  in- 
jures any  such  grand  or  petit  juror  in  his  per- 
son or  property  on  account  of  any  verdict  or 
indictment  assented  to  by  him,  or  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  or  having  been  such  juror, 
or  injures  any  such  officer,  commissioner,  or 
other  committing  magistrate  in  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties,  or  corruptly  or  by  threats 
or  force,  or  by  any  threatening  letter  or 
communication,  influences,  obstructs,  or  im- 


pedes, or  endeavors  to  influence,  obstruct,  or 
impede,  the  due  administration  of  justice, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S5.000  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
(June  25.  1948.  c.  645.  62  Stat.  769;  Oct.  12.  1982. 
Pub.L.  97-291.  §4(C),  96  Stat.  1253.) 

§  1509.  Obstruction  of  court  orders. 

Whoever,  by  threats  or  force,  willfully  pre- 
vents, obstructs,  impedes,  or  interferes  with, 
or  willfully  attempts  to  prevent,  obstruct, 
impede,  or  interfere  with,  the  due  exercise  of 
rights  or  the  performance  of  duties  under 
any  order,  judgment,  or  decree  of  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  No  injunctive  or  other  civil  re- 
lief against  the  conduct  made  criminal  by 
this  section  shall  be  denied  on  the  ground 
that  such  conduct  is  a  crime. 
(Added  Pub.L.  86-449.  Title  I,  §101,  May  6, 
1960.  74  Stat,  86.) 

§1505.  Obstruction  of  proceedings  before  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  committees. 

Whoever,  with  intent  to  avoid,  evade,  pre- 
vent, or  obstruct  compliance,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  with  any  civil  investigative  demand 
duly  and  properly  made  under  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act.  willfully  withholds,  mis- 
represents, removes  from  any  place,  con- 
ceals, covers  up.  destroys,  mutilates,  alters, 
or  by  other  means  falsifies  any  documentary 
material,  answers  to  written  interrogatories, 
or  oral  testimony,  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  demand;  or  attempts  to  do  so  or  solicits 
another  to  do  so;  or 

Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force, 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  communica- 
tion influences,  obstructs,  or  impedes  or  en- 
deavors to  influence,  obstruct,  or  impede  the 
due  and  proper  administration  of  the  law 
under  which  any  pending  proceedings  is 
being  had  before  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  due  and  proper 
exercise  of  the  power  of  inquiry  under  which 
any  inquiry  or  investigation  is  being  had  by 
either  House,  or  any  committee  of  either 
House  or  any  joint  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress— 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
(June  25,  1948,  c.  645,  62  Stat.  770;  Sept.  19. 
1962.  Pub.L.  87-€64.  §6(a).  76  Stat.  551;  Oct.  15. 
1970.  Pub.L.  91-452.  Title  IX.  §903,  84  Stat.  947; 
Sept.  30,  1976,  Pub.L.  94-^35,  Title  I.  §105.  90 
Stat.  1389;  Oct.  12.  1982.  Pub.L.  97-291.  §4(d). 
96  Stat.  1253.) 

§  1503.  Influencing  or  injuring  officer  or 
juror  generally. 

Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force, 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  communica- 
tion, endeavors  to  influence,  intimidate,  or 
impede  any  grand  or  petit  juror,  or  officer  in 
or  of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  offi- 
cer who  may  be  serving  at  any  examination 
or  other  proceeding  before  any  United  States 
commissioner  or  other  committing  mag- 
istrate, in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  in- 
jures any  such  grand  or  petit  juror  in  his  per- 
son or  property  on  account  of  any  verdict  or 
indictment  assented  to  by  him,  or  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  or  having  been  such  juror, 
or  injures  any  such  officer,  commissioner,  or 
other  committing  magistrate  in  his  person 
or  property  on  account  of  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties,  or  corruptly  or  by  threats 
or  force,  or  by  any  threatening  letter  or 
communication,  influences,  obstructs,  or  im- 
pedes, or  endeavors  to  influence,  obstruct,  or 
impede,  the  due  administration  of  justice, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  S5.000  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
(As  amended  Oct.  12.  1982,  Pub.  L.  97-291, 
§4(c),  96  Stat.  1253.) 

§  1505.  Obstruction  of  proceedings  before  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  committees. 


Whoever,  with  intent  to  avoid,  evade,  pre 
vent,  or  obstruct  compliance,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  with  any  civil  investigative  demand 
duly  and  properly  made  under  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act.  willfully  withholds,  mis- 
represents, removes  from  any  place,  con- 
ceals, covers  up,  destroys,  mutilates,  alters, 
or  by  other  means  falsifies  any  documentary 
material,  answers  to  written  interrogatories, 
or  oral  testimony,  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  demand;  or  attempts  to  do  so  or  solicits 
another  to  do  so;  or 

Whoever  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force, 
or  by  any  threatening  letter  or  communica- 
tion, influences,  obstructs,  or  impedes  or  en- 
deavors to  influence,  obstruct,  or  impede  the 
due   and   proper  administration   of  the   law 
under  which  any  pending  proceeding  is  being 
had  before  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  due  and  proper  exercise 
of  the  power  of  inquiry  under  which  any  in- 
quiry or  investigation  is  being  had  by  either 
House,  or  any  committee  of  either  House  or 
any  joint  committee  of  the  Congress- 
Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
(As  amended   Oct.    15.    1970.    Pub.    L.   91-452 
Title  IX.  §903.  84  Stat.  947:  Sept.  30.  1976.  Pub 
L.  94-435,  title  I,  §105,  90  Stat.  1389;  Oct.  12, 
1982,  Pub.  L.  97-291,  §4(d).  96  Stat.  1253.) 

§1510.  Obstruction  of  criminal  investiga- 
tions 

(a)  Whoever  willfully  endeavors  by  means 
of  bribery  to  obstruct,  delay,  or  prevent  the 
communication  of  information  relating  to  a 
violation  of  any  criminal  statute  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  any  person  to  a  criminal  inves- 
tigator shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 
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GOD  AND  THE  GHETTO 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Madam  Speaker,  as 
the  Clinton  administration  and  Con- 
gress address  community  development 
and  welfare  reform,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  a  thought-provoking 
article  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  entitled  "God  and  the 
Ghetto"  by  Boston  University  Prof. 
Glenn  C.  Loury. 

He  cautions  that  25  years  now  since 
the  Kemer  Commission  first  reported 
on  civil  disorders  both  liberals  and  con- 
servatives have  missed  the  boat  in 
seeking  to  solve,  through  economics 
only,  behavior  problems  involving 
criminality,  unwed  childbearing,  low 
academic  achievement,  drug  use,  and 
gratuitous  violence. 

He  cries  also  for  a  noneconomic  defi- 
nition of  poverty,  for  someone  to  pay 
attention  to  the  sources  of  value  cre- 
ation in  our  communities,  most  espe- 
cially the  family  and  our  religious  in- 
stitutions. 

Before  we  embark  upon  another  re- 
shuffling of  community  development 
and  welfare  programs,  we  must  begin 
with  the  question:  How  are  we  going  to 
reinforce  the  moral  and  cultural  fiber 
that  shapes  the  ways  individuals  de- 
velop a  conscience,  and  as  Mr.  Loury 


said,  "conceive  of  their  duties  to  them- 
selves, their  obligations  to  each  other, 
and  their  responsibilities  before  God." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  article 

appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to 

which  I  referred  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  25,  1993] 

God  and  the  Ghetto 

(By  Glenn  C.  Loury) 

It  is  now  25  years  since  the  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Kerner  Commission,  is- 
sued its  scathing  report  on  the  urban  riots  of 
the  1960s.  The  commission  blamed  white  rac- 
ism for  the  riots  and  concluded  famously 
that  "our  nation  is  moving  toward  two  soci- 
eties, one  black,  one  white— separate  and  un- 
equal." 

Much  has  changed  in  the  intervening 
years.  Indeed,  many  of  the  commission's  rec- 
ommended reforms  have  been  adopted.  Yet 
the  problems  of  our  inner  cities  seem  as  in- 
tractable as  ever.  This  raises  troubling  ques- 
tions about  the  Kerner  Commission's  conclu- 
sions, and  forces  us  to  think  again  about 
what  must  be  done. 

President  Johnson  created  the  commission 
after  a  spate  of  violent  disturbances  in  cities 
across  the  country  during  the  summer  of  1967 
left  the  nation  in  crisis.  He  ordered  former 
Illinois  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  and  his  associates 
to  determine  exactly  what  had  happened  in 
these  riots,  why  it  had  happened,  and  what 
should  be  done  to  prevent  it  from  happening 
again. 

Less  than  eight  months  later  the  commis- 
sion issued  its  findings,  declaring  that  the 
rage,  alienation  and  hopelessness  of  the 
ghetto  were  the  consequence  of  racial  isola- 
tion, inferior  education,  limited  economic 
opportunity  and  an  attitude  of  indifference, 
if  not  hostility,  toward  blacks  from  the 
white  majority.  "What  white  Americans 
have  never  fully  understood— but  what  the 
Negro  can  never  forget— is  that  white  society 
is  deeply  implicated  in  the  ghetto.  White  in- 
stitutions created  it,  white  institutions 
maintain  it.  and  white  society  condones  it." 

MUCH  has  changed 

In  the  quarter  century  since  the  appear- 
ance of  this  landmark  document,  much  has 
changed.  Federal  programs  of  employment 
training,  educational  subsidy,  housing  as- 
sistance and  welfare  reform  have  been  en- 
acted. The  courts  and  Congress  have  ex- 
panded civil  rights  protections.  Employment 
opportunities  for  blacks  as  a  whole  have  im- 
proved markedly,  as  have  incomes  and  edu- 
cational attainment.  Blacks  wield  vastly 
more  political  clout  today,  at  all  levels  of 
government,  than  was  the  case  in  1968. 

Yet  It  is  arguable  that  conditions  in  some 
big  city  neighborhoods  are  worse  now  than 
in  the  late  1960s.  The  human  tragedy  that  so 
moved  the  commission— drugs,  gangs,  vio- 
lence, unemployment,  failed  schools,  broken 
families,  teen  pregnancies,  disease,  despair, 
alienation— are  still  to  be  observed  in  the 
black  ghettos  of  the  1990s. 

The  reality  is  that  the  conditions  of  black 
ghettos  today  reveal  as  much  about  the  dis- 
integration of  urban  black  society  as  they  do 
about  the  indifference,  hostility  or  racism  of 
white  society.  Institutional  barriers  to  black 
participation  in  American  life  still  exist,  but 
they  have  come  down  considerably  and  ev- 
erybody knows  it.  Everybody  also  knows 
that  other  barriers  have  grown  up  within  the 
urban  black  milieu  in  these  last  decades  that 
are  profoundly  debilitating. 

The  effects  are  manifest  in  patterns  of  be- 
havior involving  criminality,  unwed  child- 


bearing,  low  academic  achievement,  drug  use 
and  gratuitous  violence.  These  behaviors, 
which  destroy  a  persons  ability  to  seize  ex- 
isting opportunity,  must  be  changed  if 
progress  is  to  come. 

Here  our  social  scientists,  and  our  politi- 
cians, have  failed  us.  For  the  longest  time  it 
was  forbidden  to  speak  of  the  unraveling  so- 
cial fabric  of  ghetto  life.  This  has  changed  in 
the  past  decade,  with  the  discovery  of  the 
black  underclass,  but  the  former  conspiracy 
of  silence  has  not  been  replaced  with  a  mean- 
ingful discourse  on  how  this  broken  world 
will  be  mended. 

Liberals,  like  the  sociologist  William  Ju- 
lius Wilson,  have  now  acknowledged  that  be- 
havioral problems  are  fundamental,  but  in- 
sist that  these  problems  derive  ultimately 
from  a  lack  of  economic  opportunities  and 
will  abate  once  "good  jobs  at  good  wages" 
are  at  hand.  Conservatives,  such  as  the  polit- 
ical scientist  Charles  Murray,  see  the  tragic 
developments  in  the  inner  cities  as  the  unin- 
tended legacy  of  a  misconceived  welfare 
state.  If  the  government  would  stop  under- 
writing irresponsible  behavior,  they  argue, 
poor  people  would  be  forced  to  discover  the 
virtues  of  self-restraint. 

These  polar  positions  have  something  in 
common.  They  both  implicitly  assume  that 
economic  factors  lie  behind  the  behavioral 
problems,  even  behaviors  involving  sexual- 
ity, marriage,  childbearing  and  parenting. 
Both  points  of  view  suggest  that  behavioral 
problems  in  the  ghetto  can  be  cured  from 
without,  by  changing  government  policy,  by 
getting  the  incentives  right.  Both  smack  of  a 
mechanistic  determinism,  wherein  the  mys- 
teries of  human  motivation  are  susceptible 
to  calculated  intervention.  Both  have  dif- 
ficulty explaining  why  some  poor  minority 
communities  show  a  much  lower  incidence  of 
these  behavioral  problems  than  others,  and 
are  apparently  less  influenced  by  the  same 
economic  forces. 

Ultimately,  such  sterile  debates  over  pol- 
icy fail  to  engage  the  fundamental  questions 
of  personal  morality,  of  character  and  val- 
ues. We  do  not  give  public  voice  to  the  judg- 
ments that  it  is  wrong  to  abuse  drugs,  to  be 
sexually  promiscuous,  to  be  indolent  and 
without  discipline,  to  be  disrespectful  of  le- 
gitimate authority,  to  be  unreliable,  un- 
truthful, unfaithful. 

The  advocacy  of  a  conception  of  virtuous 
living  has  vanished  from  American  public 
discourse,  especially  in  the  discussion  of  race 
and  social  policy.  For  example,  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage  has  virtually  disappeared 
from  inner  city  black  communities.  The  vast 
majority  of  poor  black  children  are  raised  by 
a  mother  alone.  But  who  will  say  that  black 
men  and  women  should  get  together  and  stay 
together  more  than  they  now  do.  for  the  sake 
of  their  children?  Who  will  say  that  young 
people  of  any  race  should  abstain  from  sex- 
ual intimacy  until  their  relationships  have 
been  consecrated  by  marriage? 

These  are,  in  our  secular  age,  not  matters 
for  public  policy.  Government,  it  would  ap- 
pear, must  confine  itself  to  dealing  with  the 
consequences  of  these  matters  not  having 
been  taken  up  elsewhere. 

Luckily,  government  is  not  the  only  source 
of  authority.  In  every  community  there  are 
agencies  of  moral  and  cultural  development 
that  seek  to  shape  the  ways  in  which  individ- 
uals conceive  of  their  duties  to  themselves, 
their  obligations  to  each  other,  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities before  God. 

The  family  and  the  church  are  primary 
among  these.  These  institutions  have  too 
often  broken  down  in  the  inner  city;  they 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  an  array  of  forces 
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tistical  information  on  franchise  ownership 
and  performance  and  on  national  franchising: 
practices.  The  Department  is  required  to  use 
Information  from  disclosure  documents  filed 
by  franchisors  as  the  principal  source  of  sta- 
tistical information  on  franchise  ownership 
and  practices.  The  proposal  sets  forth  a  par- 
tial listing  of  categories  or  topics  for  data 
collection  and  analysis  and  requires  the  De- 
partment to  consult  with  the  Congress,  the 
FTC  and  with  other  interested  organizations, 
to  establish  additional  categories  of  statis- 
tical information  to  be  collected. 

The  Commerce  Department  is  directed  to 
publish  annual  reports  of  its  compiled  data 
and  relevant  findings  relating  to  franchise 
ownership  and  practices. 

Section  4.  Census  Bureau  Data  on  Fran- 
chising—The Section  requires  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  include  questions  relating  to  franchise 
businesses  in  its  1997  Business  Census  and  in 
each  succeeding  five-year  business  census. 
The  section  provides  general  guidance  as  to 
the  type  of  census  information  to  be  col- 
lected and  requires  the  Census  Bureau  to 
consult  with  the  FTC  and  with  other  inter- 
ested organizations  to  establish  specific  cat- 
egories of  information  to  be  included  in  the 
business  census. 

The  section  requires  the  Census  Bureau  to 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  describing  the 
procedures  it  intends  to  implement  for  col- 
lecting and  analyzing  data  on  franchise  busi- 
nesses, plus  the  specific  categories  of  statis- 
tical information  to  be  collected. 

Section  5.  Rules.  Regulations  and  Fees — 
The  section  provides  general  authorization 
for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  issue  any 
rules  or  regulations  required  to  implement 
the  data  collection  and  publication  initia- 
tives. It  further  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
collect  a  'reasonable"  fee  from  franchisors 
to  cover  the  costs  associated  with  the  filing 
and  processing  of  disclosure  documents. 

Section  6.  Definitions. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  STONE 


HON.  CALVIN  M.  DOOLEY 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1993 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  tcxlay  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  friend  and  fellow  San  Joaquin 
Valley  farmer,  Jack  Stone,  who  is  retiring  after 
1 7  years  as  a  director  of  the  Westlands  water 
district. 

Jack  IS  a  pioneer  on  the  valley's  west  side. 
After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Davis  in  1940,  he  scratched  out  a  living 
on  a  few  acres  of  good  ground.  His  farming 
career  was  detoured  for  World  War  II,  during 
which  he  earned  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
Army. 

After  the  war.  Jack  returned  to  the  west 
side,  cleared  away  the  sagebrush  and  jack- 
rabbits,  and  began  growing  grain  and  cotton. 
In  those  days  his  land  was  irrigated  with  well 
water  pumped  from  underground. 

Jack  never  imagined  that  he  and  his  fellow 
west  side  growers  would  ever  farm  with  sur- 
face water  delivered  by  the  Central  Valley 
Project,  but  in  1 960,  Congress  authorized  con- 
struction of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  CVP.  In 
1968.  deliveries  of  fresh  water  from  northern 
California  began  to  Jack's  ranch  In  western 
Kings  County. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jack  was  appointed  to  the  Westlands  Water 
District  board  of  directors  In  1972,  and  was 
elected  president  4  years  later.  He  led  the  dis- 
trict through  years  of  significant  change,  in- 
cluding two  severe  droughts,  the  Reclamation 
Reform  Act  of  1982,  the  Kesterson  Reservoir 
controversy,  and  the  CVP  Improvement  Act  of 
1992. 

Jack  also  has  served  on  the  boards  of  more 
than  20  community,  farm,  academic,  and 
water-related  organizations.  He  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Cotton  Council  of  America 
and  past  chairman  of  its  producers  steering 
committee;  a  past  member  of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee;  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Cotton  Growers  Associa- 
tion. 

He  was  the  Irrigation  Institute's  Man  of  the 
Year  In  1989;  was  inducted  into  the  Cotton 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1992;  and  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Kings  County  Shenff's  Posse. 

Jack  Stone  is  a  dedicated  valley  and  west 
side  resident  who  has  served  his  community 
and  his  country  well.  I  wish  him  the  best. 


TRUST  INCOME  EXEMPTION 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide that  a  portion  of  income  derived  from 
trust  land  held  by  an  individual  Indian  not  be 
considered  as  income  for  purpioses  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  Federal  needs  based  pro- 
grams. This  legislation  is  overdue  and  badly 
needed  in  order  to  right  a  wrong  which  hurts 
the  elderly  and  poor  in  Indian  country. 

Many  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
own  small  parcels  or  shares  of  small  parcels 
of  land  on  reservations  which  are  held  in  trust 
for  them  by  the  U.S.  Government.  These 
lands  are  leased  out  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
such  as  grazing,  mining,  logging,  or  farming. 
The  owners  of  these  parcels  receive  payments 
for  the  use  of  their  land.  These  payments  are 
generally  quite  small  and  come  at  various 
times  dunng  the  year.  Most  of  the  recipients  of 
income  derived  from  these  allotted  lands  are 
tnbal  elders  who  are  usually  poor  and  many 
are  disabled.  Oftentimes  the  income  from 
these  allotments  and  their  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  [SSI]  payments  are  all  they  have 
to  live  on. 

The  problem  is  that  SSI  administers  its  pro- 
gram by  recording  and  calibrating  check 
amounts  on  the  basis  of  estimates  and  not  ac- 
tual income  received.  This  causes  nearly 
every  record  to  be  either  adjusted  due  to  an 
"overpayment"  or  "underpayment"  when  ac- 
tual income  is  received.  These  tribal  elders 
then  receive  notices  that  they  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment money,  their  checks  are  decreased  or 
they  are  dropped  from  the  program  rolls  alto- 
gether. When  the  tatter  occurs  they  must  go  in 
person  in  order  to  reapply.  This  imposes  an 
immense  hardship  on  the  elderiy  who  live 
great  distances  from  the  agency  oWices. 

Congress  previously  passed  legislation 
which  exempts  these  same  lands  which  are 
tribally  owned  from  being  considered  income. 
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The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  will  simply 
bring  individually  owned  trust  land  into  the 
same  status.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 

H.R. — 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  EXEMPTION. 

Section  8  of  the  Act  of  October  19.  1973  (25 
use.  1408).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  after  '"lands" 
the  following;  ".  and  income  (including  in- 
terest) up  to  $4,0(X)  per  year  derived  there- 
from."; and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "re- 
source" the  following:  "or  income". 

SEC.    2.    ALASKA    NATIVE    CLAIMS    SETTLEMENT 
ACT  AMENDMENT. 

Section  29(c)(3)(A)  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1626(c)(3)(A))  is  amended  by  striking  "$2.0(X)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$4.(XX)". 


BUY  AMERICAN  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OK  PEN.NSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  legislation  designating  the  week 
beginning  Sunday,  July  4,  1993,  as  Buy  Amer- 
ican Week.  I  introduce  the  legislation,  not  as 
an  attack  on  other  nations,  but  rather  to  cele- 
brate the  high  quality  of  American-made  prod- 
ucts. 

All  too  commonly,  people  believe  American 
products  are  of  inferior  quality.  On  the  con- 
trary, goods  produced  by  American  workers 
are  sought  throughout  the  world.  Our  produc- 
tion methods  are  still  the  basis  for  worid  indus- 
trial growth.  Our  Ingenuity  and  entrepreneur- 
ship  will  continue  to  provide  us  with  the  ideas 
needed  to  sustain  the  drive  of  this  Nation  ever 
forward  as  a  world  power. 

The  battle  for  independence  from  England 
was  one  of  the  greatest  endeavors  by  ordinary 
citizen-colonists.  July  4,  1776,  mari<s  the  day 
when  13  individual  States  came  together  to 
form  one  United  States  of  America.  The  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  risked 
everything.  Including  the  liberties  that  the  doc- 
ument outlined  as  essential  and  self-evident. 
In  signing  the  Declaration,  our  patriots  jeop- 
ardized their  inalienable  rights  of  life,  litjerty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  courage  of  Amencans  then — states- 
men, legislators,  lawyers,  farmers,  traders,  en- 
trepreneurs, skilled  craftsmen,  and  laborers — 
enabled  a  diverse  scxiety  and  culture  to  meld 
together  and  to  mold  the  greatest  Nation  on 
Earth.  The  trials  of  new  ideas  and  a  new  Na- 
tion allowed  America  to  wage  a  war  for  inde- 
pendence. The  American  experiment  In  re[>- 
resentatlve  government  had  to  flee  Philadel- 
phia In  1777  to  avoid  destruction  by  British 
forces.  Their  new  meeting  place  was  York, 
PA.  where  they  solidified  their  experiment  in 
the  form  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Per- 
severance and  rational  planning  made  their 
ideas  reality.  Their  long-term  dream  was  a  na- 
tion built  on  freedom  and  a  new  form  of  com- 
mercialism better  known  as  capitalism. 
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Today  that  dream  is  in  jeopardy.  Our  ability 
and  capacity  to  dream,  create,  and  produce 
has  been  thwarted  by  short-sightedness,  ad- 
herence to  short-term  fxjrtfolios  and  projec- 
tions, and  extremely  high-leveraged  business 
activity.  Our  own  internal  factors  generated 
many  of  the  problems  we  are  facing  today. 
However,  the  typical  response  to  our  own 
problems  is  to  blame  someone  else.  My  legis- 
lation intends  not  to  blame  any  one  nation; 
rather  it  is  to  celebrate  the  Innovator  who  pro- 
vides quality  American-made  products  to  for- 
eign markets  as  well  as  our  own.  We  should 
reward  their  talents,  energies,  and  entrepre- 
neurship  accordingly. 

The  week  of  July  4  should  be  a  week  to 
mark  the  rebirth  of  the  American  spirit.  We 
should  celebrate  the  rediscovery  of  American- 
made  products.  Our  celebration  should  include 
purchasing  American-made  items  to  reward  all 
those  involved  in  production,  the  employers  as 
well  as  employees.  Businesses  should  move 
toward  long-term  investment  and  focus  upon 
Amencan-made  products.  Consumers  should 
celebrate  this  week  by  remembering  the  sac- 
rifices of  our  Founding  Fathers  as  well  as  the 
sacrifices  of  our  inventors,  entrepreneurs, 
farmers,  and  wori<ers.  A  week  celebrating  our 
products  and  highlighting  our  ingenuity  as  pro- 
ducers will  help  this  country  to  reassess  the 
value  of  American  products. 

We  need  to  stop  blaming  others  for  prob- 
lems which  can  be  solved  at  home.  We  need 
to  clean  our  own  house  before  we  can  sug- 
gest that  someone  else's  house  is  dirtier  than 
ours.  We  must  take  pride  in  our  own  house; 
we  have  to  be  ready  to  make  repairs,  replace 
what  we  have  used,  and  remember  to  keep 
our  foundation  strong.  American  pride  enabled 
us  to  build  our  country  into  the  greatest  Nation 
on  Earth.  Designating  the  week  of  July  4,  as 
Buy  American  Week  will  help  to  restore  a 
great  asset  that  has  been  lost:  American 
pride. 


SWIM  WITH  MIKE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1993 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  swimmers  and  participants  of  the 
13th  annual  "Swim  With  Mike,"  a  swim-a-thon 
fundraiser  held  every  year  to  raise  scholarship 
funds  for  physically  challenged  athletes  to  at- 
tend the  University  of  Southern  California. 

This  daylong  event  will  take  place  on  Satur- 
day, March  20  at  the  Olympic  Swim  Stadium 
on  the  U.S.C.  campus.  Hundreds  of  partici- 
pants will  take  to  the  water  to  raise  the  much- 
needed  funds  for  the  Physically  Challenged 
Athletes  Scholarship  Fund. 

Swim  With  Mike  began  in  1981,  when 
U.S.C.  Ail-American  swimmer  Mike  Nyeholt 
became  paralyzed  in  a  motorcycle  accident. 
Mike's  friends  held  a  fundraiser — called  Swim 
For  Mike — and  raised  enough  money  to  buy  a 
specially  equipped  van,  which  helped  Mike  to 
pursue  a  graduate  degree  at  U.S.C. 

Because  of  its  success.  Swim  With  Mike 
has  become  an  annual  event  at  U.S.C.  Over 
the  last  decade,  it  has  raised  thousands  of 
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dollars  for  paralyzed  and  physically  disabled 
athletes,  providing  scholarships  and  contribut- 
ing toward  housing  and  transportation  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Swim  With  Mike  cannot  be  a 
more  positive  and  supportive  way  of  offering 
scholarships  to  these  challenged  athletes,  giv- 
ing them  the  opportunity  to  attend  college  and 
to  pursue  their  dreams.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
In  hononng  the  students  at  U.S.C.  for  their 
gracious  and  generous  spirit. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  INDEPENDENT 
REPUBLIC  OF  LITHUANIA'S  75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1993 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Independent  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia's 75th  anniversary,  which  occurred  on 
February  16,  1993. 

On  Sunday,  February  21,  1993,  the  council 
of  the  Lithuanian  Societies  of  Maryland  braved 
a  blizzard  to  celebrate  this  often  overiooked 
event  of  great  historic  Importance  by  holding  a 
commemorative  program  at  Lithuanian  Hall  In 
Baltimore,  MD. 

Among  those  involved  at  the  anniversary 
celebration  were  Dr.  Elena  Armanas,  the 
president  of  the  council  of  the  Lithuanian  Scx;l- 
eties  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Vincent  Boris,  a 
writer/editor.  Both  have  dedicated  their  entire 
lives  to  this  historically  oppressed  and  ex- 
ploited nation.  I  submit  the  remartts  they  made 
that  afternoon  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  these 
words  because  Lithuanian  freedom  and  auton- 
omy are  still  uncertain  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  aware  of  the  situation.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Boris  and  Dr.  Armanas  provide 
tremendous  insight  into  Lithuania's  unending 
struggle  for  Independence. 

Lithuania  Forever:  .  .  . 
(Remarks  by  Dr.  Elena  Armanas) 

Let  us  all  on  this  day  remember  to  revisit 
and  pay  homage  to  the  Declaration  of  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1918  of  the  Independent  Republic  of 
Lithuania  on  this  75th  Anniversary.  After 
the  First  World  War.  Lithuania  arose  from 
the  ashes  and  through  great  sacrifice  pro- 
tected its  freedom  and  independence.  During 
the  twenty  three  years  that  followed,  Lithu- 
ania's people  lived  a  free  life,  regained  their 
confidence  and  strength,  and  rebuilt  the 
country.  Lithuania  joined  the  family  of  na- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
improved  its  economy,  education  and  culture 
through  ties  with  the  international  commu- 
nity, established  its  international  trade  and 
encouraged  people  to  improve  business,  agri- 
culture, and  farming.  Improvement  and  free- 
dom were  the  significant  theme  of  all  such 
achievements. 

But  the  threatening  clouds  of  World  War  11 
were  handing  over  Lithuania  in  1939  when 
the  military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
known  as  Bases,  invaded  Lithuania's  terri- 
tory, imposing  great  despair  and  insecurity 
followed  by  violence.  This  new  threat  dan- 
gerously affected  their  lives. 

Finally  in  June  of  1940.  Lithuania's  land 
was  trampled  by  hordes  of  Soviet  military 
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and  Lithuania  was  forcibly  occupied  and  an- 
nexed. Silence,  fear  and  uncertainty  was  ex- 
istent and  apparent. 

Pages  of  history  have  been  written  of  that 
imposed  terror,  deprivation  of  humanity  and 
destruction  of  the  beloved  homeland  of  Lith- 
uania, and  will  forever  be  painfully  remem- 
bered. 

On  March  11.  1990.  after  long  years  of  con- 
tinuous struggle  and  waiting,  the  re-ac- 
claimed Independence  Act  of  Lithuania 
brought  new  hope  to  the  land  and  its  people. 

However,  the  fifty  years  of  life  under  im- 
posed communist  dictatorship  have  taken  its 
toll.  Communism  was  imposed  on  the  new 
growing  generation  by  affording  unpaid  edu- 
cation of  choice.  But  in  reciprocity  for  that 
education,  they  subjected  themselves  to 
known  and  well-preserved  communistic  in- 
doctrination, which  resulted  in  a  newly-bred 
elite  of  overprotected  and  affluent  Lithua- 
nians. This  generation,  presently  influential, 
has  undertaken  many  important  government 
positions  and  is  powerful  in  the  political 
spheres  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  and.  in 
great  part,  of  its  people. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain, support  and  educate  this  current  gen- 
eration. Lithuanians  were  forced  onto  collec- 
tive farms,  heavy  industry  factories  known 
as  kombinats.  and  deported  to  concentration 
and  labor  camps.  They  sacrificed  their 
health,  well-being  and  lives  to  bring-up  this 
affluent  class  of  p)eople. 

The  November  24.  1992  election  affected  by 
this  noted  generation,  presented  great  dis- 
may all  around  the  world.  Nevertheless,  it 
could  be  ascertained  that  the  previous  Gov- 
ernment of  Lithuania  presented  its  new  Con- 
stitution by  which  a  new  Parliament  known 
as  Seimas  was  duly  elected.  Presumably, 
when  this  writing  is  published,  the  Lithua- 
nian people  accordingly  will  have  elected  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  re-acclaim  the 
Lithuanian  Independence  Act  of  March  II. 
1990  and  confirm  the  February  16.  1918  Dec- 
laration of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  This 
will  be  the  Law  of  the  Land  where  Liberty 
and  Justice  will  prevail,  and  Lithuania 
stands  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
in  the  new  world. 

All  of  us  who  have  gather  humbly  remem- 
ber those  who  perished  and  died  throughout 
the  75  years  of  Lithuania's  cause  of  freedom 
and  its  independence  wars — volunteers,  the 
partisans  who  were  tortured  and  whose  bod- 
ies were  displayed  in  public  places  to  view, 
those  who  were  deported  to  the  vast  lands  of 
Siberia,  jailed  in  concentration  and  labor 
camps,  those  who  died  at  the  Television 
Tower  in  Vilnius  and  in  Medininkai  and 
Romas  Kalanta.  who  cried  out  "Freedom  to 
Lithuania"  while  dying  In  flames.  His  echo  is 
widely  heard  as  Truth  until  present  time. 

The  Council  of  the  Lithuanian  Societies  of 
Maryland  recognizes  all  these  Lithuanians 
and  Friends  of  the  State  of  Maryland  who 
have  hastened  the  Independence  and  Free- 
dom of  Lithuania,  namely  the  Free  Lithua- 
nia Committee.  United  Relief  Fund  of  Amer- 
ica. Baltimore  and  all  people  who  have  ex- 
tended a  helping  hand  to  protect  and  to  sup- 
port the  sick,  the  orphaned,  and  all  in  need 
and  to  prevent  hunger,  poverty  and  death. 

God  will  extend  His  grace  to  Lithuania  for- 
ever and  its  people  of  good  will! 

Resolution 
We,  the  Lithuanian-Americans  represented 
by  the  Council  of  the  Lithuanian  Societies  of 
Maryland  assembled  this  2Ist  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1993  to  mark  the  75th  Anniversary  of 
the  Sovereign  Republic  of  Lithuania's  Dec- 
laration  of  February   16.   1918  and   the  740 
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years  of  Lithuania's  Statehood,  do  hereby 
present; 

Whereas,  we  Lithuanian-Americans  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  are  grateful  to  the  United 
States  for  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
non-reco^ition  policy  conceminfr  the 
former  Soviet  Occupation  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  We  recognize  the  extended  mate- 
rial-medical help  that  supports  the  democ- 
racy in  Lithuania.  We  appreciate  the  opening 
of  the  Consulate  General  Office  in  the  Cap- 
ital. Vilnius. 

Whereas,  despite  that  the  former  Soviet 
Union  recognized  the  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania on  September  6.  1991  and  was  delib- 
erately requested  by  the  Lithuanian  Govern- 
ment to  begin  withdrawal  of  the  military 
troops  of  which  only  part  have  been  with- 
drawn, but  instead  that  additional  substitut- 
ing troops  and  equipment  have  been  re- 
turned, creating  a  serious  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  and  a  cost- 
ly maintenance  expense. 

Whereas,  we  desire  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  undertake  to  inquire  of  the  re- 
turn of  Lithuania  Minor,  which  has  been  the 
land  of  Lithuania  and  its  kindred  people 
since  ancient  times.  No  other  nation  or  state 
should  have  priority  to  that  territory,  which 
is  presently  known  as  Konigsberg. 
Kaliningrad,  but  by  the  ancient  Lithuanian 
language  is  known  as  Karaliaucius  (where  at 
its  ancient  University's  Library  the  treasur- 
ers of  the  history,  language,  law,  literature 
and  other  were  present,  where  Gutenberg 
printed  the  Catechism  in  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage) at  present  has  been  under  the  tem- 
porary Russian  administration,  which  region 
has  been  inhabited  with  its  nationals  and 
with  military  bases  which  threaten  the  secu- 
rity of  Lithuania. 

Therefore,  we  request  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment undertake  toward  the  withdrawal  of 
all  military  forces  from  Lithuania  Minor  and 
do  request  of  the  unification  of  the  ancient 
Lithuania  Minor  lands  with  the  mainland  of 
Lithuania. 

Whereas,  that  the  boundaries  of  Eastern 
and  Southern  Lithuania,  which  cross  the 
ethnographic  territory,  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Peace  Treaty  between  and  by 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Lithuania  on 
July  12.  1920  but  presently  is  in  violation  of 
that  Treaty,  by  the  present  Russian  Govern- 
ment, due  to  the  lack  of  equipment  for  the 
security  forces  such  as  border  guards,  coast 
guard  and  police,  are  not  able  to  secure  its 
borders  with  Lithuania  to  the  East.  Drug  and 
weapons  trafficking  from  the  Southern  Re- 
publics has  become  a  serious  concern  to  the 
present  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania. 

Whereas,  we  strongly  believe  that  the  con- 
tinuous help  to  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  is 
essential  that  to  establish  its  economy  and 
democratic  political  system  is  a  serious  fac- 
tor through  which  U.S.  business  could  ex- 
plore that  noted  possibility  of  the  market 
and  we  urge  the  U.S.  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  extend  its  material  and  medical 
help  in  equipment,  personnel  and  other  that 
help  orphanages,  old  and  seriously  ill  and  all 
those  in  need  and  that  to  encourage  the 
Peace  Corp  volunteers  to  share,  undertake 
their  knowledge  and  skills  to  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

Whereas,  we  extend  our  congratulations  to 
the  Free  and  Independent  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania, its  people  and  all  political  parties  on 
this  occasion  of  February  16.  1918  Declara- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  which  has 
been  reaffirmed  by  the  March  11.  1990  Act 
and  we  salute  its  bravery  and  all  efforts  to 
shake  the  chains  of  previous  slavery  and  the 
years  of  oppression. 
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Whereas,  we  cherish  the  memory  of  those 
martyrs  who  perished  being  deported  to  the 
vast  lands  of  Siberia,  who  died  in  concentra- 
tion and  labor  camps,  those  who  were  tor- 
tured in  jails,  psychiatric  wards  and  those 
who  died  for  the  cause  of  Freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence to  all  volunteers-partisans  men  and 
women,  those  who  perished  at  the  TV  Tower 
in  Vilnius  and  Medininkai.  all  those  heroes 
who  sacrificed  in  cause  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence to  Lithuania. 

We  wish  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President.  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Jefferson  Clinton  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Secretary  of  State,  Senators  and 
Congressional  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  the  media. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  21st 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  1993. 

DR.  Elena  Armanas. 

President. 
Valerua  Laskauskas. 
Secretary. 

Remarks  bv  Vincent  Boris 

We  come  together  today  to  celebrate  a 
great  event,  the  restoration  of  Lithuanian 
statehood.  We  here  in  the  United  States  have 
commonly  referred  to  February  16th  as  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day.  Two  year  ago. 
however,  when  post-Soviet  Lithuania  was 
able  to  reinstall  this  day  as  a  National  Holi- 
day, they  placed  it  into  an  historical  per- 
spective. It  recalls  the  date  when  in  1918.  the 
assembled  Council  of  Lithuania  reclaimed  a 
sovereignty  which  had  been  taken  away  in 
1795.  Thpy  then  created  the  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania. 

Thus,  we  celebrate  this  year  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  that  event  but  at  the  same  time 
recognize  that  this  statehood  was  re-estab- 
lished within  a  continuum  of  nation-hood. 
This  year  we  celebrate  the  740-th  year  of 
that  nationhood. 

I  intend  today  to  focus  my  comments  on 
Lithuania  as  a  state  and  as  a  nation.  The 
State,  a  political  entity  called  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Lithuania,  was  dismembered  and 
buried  in  the  Russian  Empire  but  reborn  as  a 
republic  in  1918.  The  Nation,  a  distinct  eth- 
nic grouping,  came  together  in  1253  and 
would  not  die.  This  focus  will  add  a  personal 
perspective  on  what  Lithuania,  both  State 
and  Nation,  mean  to  me  whose  family  roots 
were  transplanted  to  America  over  100  years 
ago. 

As  a  guide.  I  will  use  a  most  beautiful  and 
noble  expression  of  what  it  means  to  be 
••Lithuanian."  It  is  that  great  poem  of 
Vincas  Kudirka  now  used  as  the  State  Hymn, 
or  National  Anthem.  It  is  much  more  than 
just  a  poem,  a  hymn  or  an  anthem.  It  is  both 
a  definition  and  a  benediction. 

LITHUANIA.  SOURCE  OF  OUR  HERITAGE 

The  emergence  of  Lithuania  as  a  state 
dates  back  at  least  to  the  year  1253.  Histo- 
rians appear  to  agree  that  it  was  in  that  year 
that  the  Pope  sanctioned  the  Crowning  of 
Mindaugas  as  King  of  the  Lithuanians.  This 
event  marked  Papal,  and  thereby  world  rec- 
ognition of  the  existence  of  a  political  entity 
called  Lithuania.  Important  as  that  recogni- 
tion might  have  been,  it  also  serves  as  a  ref- 
erence mark  to  the  birth  of  the  Nation.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  an  era  when  a  unified 
people  willingly  and  collectively  called 
themselves,  Lithuanians. 

Without  regard  to  political  boundaries,  ge- 
ographic reference  points  or,  even,  the  iden- 
tity of  civil  authorities,  the  idea  of  Lithua- 
nia as  a  nation,  a  people,  took  root  and  has 
persisted.  It  lasted  through  two  hundred 
years  of  formal  union  with  Poland  and  the 
consequent   polonization   of  the   gentry.    It 
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survived  partitioning  and  123  years  of  sub- 
jugation to  the  Tsar  with  harsh  attempts  at 
Russification.  Most  recently,  the  national 
identity  was  reasserted  after  50  years  of 
domination  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  pro- 
grams of  genocide  and  sovietization. 

This  concept  of  nation-blood  and  self-iden- 
tification as  Lithuanians  survived  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  masses  of  peoples  forc- 
ibly exiled  into  Siberia  under  Tsar  and 
Commissar.  It  remained  in  the  hearts  of  un- 
told thousands  of  emigres  to  the  Americas 
during  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  Century. 
It  was  cherished  by  refugee  intelligentsia 
and  professionals  following  World  War  II  and 
maintained  in  a  worldwide  diaspora. 

I  might  have  used  a  literal  translation  of 
Tevyne  into  Fatherland  but  that  creates 
some  difficulty.  English  simply  does  not  nat- 
urally include  the  concept  of  Fatherland.  In 
responses  that  I've  received  from  several  na- 
tive-born Lithuanians  on  the  meaning  to 
them  of  the  term— Tevyne.  I  found  that  it 
had  meaning  as  the  native  land,  land  of  our 
forefathers,  or  even  homeland.  The  most  im- 
portant significance  of  Tevyne,  however,  is 
as  a  term  which  embodies  those  cultural, 
historical,  ethical  values  by  which  we  define 
ourselves  as  Lithuanian,  a  distinct  people,  a 
nation.  It  is  in  this  specific  context  that  I,  a 
third  generation  American  of  Lithuanian  ex- 
traction, can  honestly  acknowledge  that 
Lithuania  is — mano  Tevyne— the  source  of 
my  ethnic,  cultural,  historic  heritage. 

THOU  LAND  OF  HEROES 

The  unique  cultural  and  historical  experi- 
ence of  Lithuania  can  be  expressed  in  many 
ways;  but  the  greatest  manifestation  is  that 
reflected  in  this  opening  line  of  our  an- 
them—Land of  Heroes.  For  over  two  millen- 
nia, the  Aistian  peoples  had  inhabited  the 
eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
Protected  by  the  Sea  on  one  side, 
marshlands  on  another  and  almost  impen- 
etrable forests  completing  the  circle,  they 
tilled  the  soil,  worshiped  their  Gods  and 
flourished.  They  were  basically  untouched  by 
the  migrating  hordes  of  Goths.  Vandals. 
Slavs  and  other  groups  that  eventually  peo- 
pled the  rest  of  the  European  continent.  But. 
finally  in  the  13th  Century,  when  the  armies 
of  militant  Christendom  determined  to 
eliminate  the  last  vestige  of  paganism  in  Eu- 
rope, the  idyllic  life  of  the  Aistian  tribes 
ended.  The  Northern  tribes  were  conquered 
by  the  Knights  Sword-bearers  of  the  Order  of 
Livonia.  They  survived  but  in  subjugation. 
The  Western  tribes  were  attacked  by  the 
Knights  Cross-bearers  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
and  were  virtually  annihilated.  In  self-de- 
fense, the  remaining  tribes  eventually  orga- 
nized and  unified,  as  Lithuanians,  to  engage 
the  invading  marauders. 

It  can  be  said,  then,  that  the  political  en- 
tit.v,  known  as  Lithuania,  was  bom  out  of 
this  heroic  struggle  for  the  very  survival  of 
the  people.  The  State  lived  and  grew  over  a 
span  of  500  years  before  it  fell  to  the  com- 
bined forces  of  its  three  Imperial  neighbors. 
The  nation,  however,  continued  to  live  and 
engage  in  the  same  heroic  struggle.  An 
American  patriot/hero  once  said  "Give  me 
Liberty  or  give  me  death."  Every  generation 
of  Lithuanians  during  the  past  two  centuries 
has  faced  that  ultimate  challenge  and  fre- 
quently paid  that  ultimate  price.  The  Lith- 
uanian nation  would  not  die  because  each 
generation  produced  its  poets  and  heroes 
that  championed  the  people  and  kept  the 
flame  of  nationhood  alive.  The  restoration  of 
statehood  in  1918  came.  then,  as  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  constant  dream  and  frequent  strug- 
gle of  the  nation  for  a  free  and  independent 
Lithuania. 
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THOU  LAND  OF  HEROES  FROM  WHOM  SINCE  AN- 
CIENT TIMES  YOUR  SONS  HAVE  DRAWN 
STRENGTH 

As  much  as  we  might  and  do  revere  those 
heroes  of  the  past,  was  their  courage  any 
greater  than  that  of  the  hundreds  who  stood 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Television  tower  in 
1991  facing  soviet  tanks?  Has  there  been  in 
the  history  of  any  nation,  greater  heroes 
than  the  martyrs  of  January  13th?  Modem 
martyrs  for  the  state  and  the  nation  against 
communism  and  domination  by  a  foreign 
power.  Western  media  and  politicians  have 
often  remarked  on  the  heroism  and  courage 
displayed  by  Boris  Yeltsin  and  the  Moscow 
residents  who  stood  at  the  Russian  par- 
liament building  in  the  face  of  approaching 
armed  forces,  not  knowing  whether  the 
troops  would  open  fire  or  not.  What  then  is 
to  be  said  of  the  Lithuanians  who  stood  at 
the  parliament  building  in  Vilnius  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  armed  forces  knowing  full  well 
that  the  troops  would  open  fire  if  given  the 
order?  They  had  already  demonstrated  that 
at  the  TV  tower.  Today's  heroes— these  he- 
roes of  the  singing  revolution — are  surely 
worthy  heirs  and  exemplars  of  the  ancient 
tradition.  A  fact  that  is  vividly  portrayed  in 
a  current  exhibit  at  the  Children's  Museum 
in  Washington  DC.  Entitled  "Eyewitness  to 
Freedom  Reborn."  the  exhibit  displays 
paintings  and  drawings  by  Lithuanian  chil- 
dren aged  6  to  13  which  present  their  impres- 
sions of  the  events  of  Jan.  13,  1991.  In  several 
of  these  works,  the  TV  tower  is  depicted 
somewhat  more  like  an  ancient  castle  than  a 
modern  slender  shaft  with  a  rotating  res- 
taurant and  antenna  at  the  top. 

But.  I  would  also  speak  of  other  kinds  of 
heroics,  of  deeds  and  accomplishments  that 
fully  reflect  the  valor  and  spiritual  fortitude 
displayed  in  the  ancient  times,  but  in  a 
much  different  context.  These  heroes  were. 
for  me.  my  grandparents.  They  were  caught 
up  in  the  circumstances  of  a  vastly  different 
society — one  that  still  included  vestiges  of 
the  involuntary  servitude  of  serfdom.  Their 
search  for  freedom  and  independence  meant 
leaving  home  and  family.  It  meant  secretive 
night  departures  with  barely  adequate  fare- 
wells, furtive  journeys  through  strange  lands 
with  unfamiliar  languages  and  frightening 
sea  voyages  with  accommodations  more  be- 
fitting livestock.  Impoverished  and  unlet- 
tered, they  endured  hardships,  worked  dili- 
gently and  made  a  new  life  for  themselves 
and  for  their  families.  Their  courage  and 
hope  for  the  future  were  drawn  from,  and  re- 
inforced by.  the  memories  of  their  heritage. 
These  memories  were  to  be  their  legacy.  De- 
spite their  meager  finances,  they  built 
churches  and  schools  wherein  they  could 
gather  to  address  the  Almighty  in  their  most 
cherished  language  and  instill  in  their  chil- 
dren a  similar  love  for  their  language  and 
culture.  What  they  achieved  was.  indeed,  a 
transplantation  of  a  part  of  the  nation.  The 
soil  may  have  been  the  new  land  of  America, 
but  the  roots  remained  staunchly  Lithua- 
nian. The  fruit  was  an  amalgam  of  both.  And 
in  this  new  setting,  this  new  breed— the 
Lithuanian-American  flourished.  In  form  and 
substance — distinctly  American;  in  soul— 
genuinely  Lithuanian.  As  a  product  of  that 
amalgam.  I  proudly  join  in  this  great  na- 
tional anthem  to  extol  the  heroes— ancient, 
past  and  present. 

Having  defined  a  Lithuania,  which  he  rec- 
ognized despite  its  entombment  in  the  Tsar- 
ist empire,  Kudirka  then  penned  a  series  of 
benedictions  on  that  Lithuania  which  he  had 
enshrined  in  his  heart. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  YOUR  CHILDREN  FOLLOW  ONLY  THE  PATHS 
OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

I  was  recently  told  by  someone  who  was  in- 
volved in  reading  the  ancient  chronicles  of 
the  area;  that  one  of  the  early  Christian  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Lithuanians  reported  back 
to  his  superiors  that  despite  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  Christ,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  Baltic  shores  had  developed  an  ideal 
Christian-like,  peaceful  and  loving  society  in 
which  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  clans- 
men and  neighbors  was  a  highly  developed 
aspect. 

Even  after  having  been  aroused  to  self-de- 
fensive warfare  under  Mindaugas  and  having 
proved  themselves  to  be  successful  warriors, 
the  Lithuanians  have  generally  remained  a 
peace-loving  people  quick  to  turn  their 
swords  into  plowshares.  They  were  fierce 
warriors  and  attained  many  successes  in 
their  defensive  battles  and  punitive  expedi- 
tions. These  did  ultimately  result  in  the  ex- 
tension of  territorial  control  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea.  from  the  gates  of  Moscow 
to  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  This  period 
also  marked  the  promulgation  of  the  Lithua- 
nian Statutes,  which  would  for  300  years  be 
the  basic  code  of  law  in  this  area. 

In  these  statutes,  the  Lithuaninans  were 
certainly  ahead  of  the  times  in  their  ethnic 
and  racial  tolerance.  In  all  their  conquered 
territories,  the  Lithuanians  showed  total  re- 
spect for  local  customs  and  religions.  While 
the  Jews  were  being  expelled  from  Spain  and 
rejected  by  the  French  and  German  prin- 
cipalities, they  were  welcomed  into  the  ter- 
ritories controlled  by  the  Lithuanians.  In 
time.  Vilnius  itself  would  become  a  center  of 
Jewish  culture  and  learning,  often  referred 
to  as  the  second  Jerusalem.  After  the  Tsarist 
Russian  pogroms,  the  Nazi  Holocaust  and  the 
Soviet  occupation,  virtually  nothing  was  left 
of  this  ethnic  treasure.  In  1990.  very  early  in 
the  Sajudis  period,  Vytautas  Landbergis 
echoed  his  most  famous  namesake.  Vytautas 
the  Great,  by  offering  asylumn  to  Soviet 
Jewry  who  were  being  threatened  by  the  re- 
surgent Russian  anti-semitism  of  the  ultra- 
nationalist  movement.  Pamyat. 

In  Trakai.  one  can  today  find  the  descend- 
ants of  Turkic  prisoner/slaves  brought  back 
by  Vytautas  still  worshiping  in  their  own 
mosque  and  maintaining  their  own  culture. 

I'm  not  sure  what  purpose  Kudirka  had  in 
mind  when  he  made  this  the  first  of  his  bene- 
dictions. But,  today,  it  is  certainly  a  most 
poignant  wish.  After  50  years  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation, most  of  these  paths  of  righteousness 
have  been  obliterated.  So  brutalized  and 
deeply  damaged  have  been  the  body  and  the 
soul  of  so  many  of  Lituania's  best  and 
brightest.  In  the  process  of  survival  over 
these  decades,  many  compromises  to  moral- 
ity and  principle  were  required  of  them.  I  say 
this  not  to  lay  any  blame  but  only  to  grieve 
at  the  reality.  There  is  hope  that  the  healing 
has  begun.  We  pray  that  this  first  of  the 
benefications  be  also  the  first  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  new  life  of  the  republic. 

MAY  THEY  STRIVE  NOT  ONLY  FOR  YOUR  BENEFIT 
BUT  ALSO  FOR  THE  WELL-BEING  OF  ALL  MAN- 
KIND 

There  are  some  who  view  the  aspirations  of 
the  Lithuanians  for  independence  as  a  kind 
of  rampant  nationalism— a  neo-fascism.  Re- 
ality, however,  is  that  the  people  are  striv- 
ing for  that  most  cherished  God-given  right, 
that  is.  to  be  masters  of  one's  own  destiny. 
This  second  benediction  that  the  children  of 
Lithuania  work  not  only  in  the  national  in- 
terest but  toward  the  betterment  of  all  man- 
kind is  indeed  a  noble  aspiration  not  one  of 
fervid  nationalism.  Actually,  the  realization 
of  this  wish  and  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the 
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Lithuanian    people   should   be   a   cause    for 
praise  and  gratitude. 

Shortly,  after  the  massacre  at  the  TV 
tower  in  Vilnius  in  1991,  a  photo  essay  enti- 
tled "The  Gift  of  Vilnius  "  appeared.  It  had  a 
very  strange  cover— the  title  was  emblazoned 
on  a  ghastly  picture  of  youths  carrying  only 
the  tri-color  flag  of  Lithuania  facing  down 
an  advancing  Soviet  tank.  The  premise  of 
this  photo  essay  was  simply  that  while  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  their  nation,  the  youth  of 
Lithuania  had  also  offered  a  gift,  beyond 
price,  to  the  world.  The  gift  of  truth.  The  ex- 
perience at  the  TV  tower  had  revealed  quite 
graphically  the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet  re- 
gime. It  was  a  gift  and  a  lesson  that  was  re- 
ceived and  learned  not  only  by  the  non-com- 
munist world  by  the  Russians  as  well.  Cer- 
tainly, these  events  caused  many  a  western 
leader  to  re-evaluate  his  own  assessment  of 
Mr.  Gorbachev;  it  most  assuredly  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  fading  of  his  star  in  the 
West.  Eight  months  later  in  Moscow,  it  be- 
came quite  obvious  that  the  youth  of  Russia 
had  learned  the  lesson.  They  saw  in  the  Au- 
gust coup,  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  old 
ways  of  repression  and  terror  as  surely  as  it 
had  been  clearly  displayed  in  Vilnius.  They 
emulated  the  Singing  Revolution  of  Lithua- 
nia and  world  history  was  changed.  The  Evil 
Empire  collapsed:  the  cold  war  was  ended, 
and  a  new  era  begun.  Will  history  books 
credit  Lithuanian  youth  for  this  gift  of  a 
better  world?  Probably  not,  but  we  know  and 
we  take  pride  in  their  noble  effort  and  sac- 
rifices. 

MAY  THE  UNIVERSAL  UFE-FORCE  EVER  BREAK 
THROUGH  THE  OBSCURING  SHROUDS 

A  literal  translation  into  'May  the  sun 
dissipate  the  darkness  of  Lithuania"  just 
doesn't  seem  quite  adequate.  The  two  key 
words — sun  and  darkness— represent  more 
than  just  their  literal  translation. 

Throughout  history  and  particularly  in  the 
pre-scientific  age.  the  sun  has  been  given 
mystical  connotations.  It  has  always  been 
recognized  as  the  primary  source  of  energy, 
an  essential  element  for  life.  In  primitive  so- 
cieties, including  the  Lithuanian,  the  sun  be- 
came the  embodiment  of  life-giving  forces 
and  was  worshiped  as  the  pre-eminent  deity. 

The  word  for  darkness  also  has  an  interest- 
ing aspect.  Two  forms  of  the  word  exist  in 
the  language — one.  tamSUma.  ends  with  an  a 
and  thus  carries,  grammatically,  a  feminine 
gender.  Its  meaning  refers  to  a  soft  envelop- 
ing but  benign  darkness  of  the  kind  lovers 
might  seek  for  their  privacy.  The  second 
form.  TAMsumas.  ends  in  a  s  and  carries  a 
masculine  gender.  Its  use  is  limited  to  the 
malevolent  darkness  a  thief  might  use  to 
cover  his  crime  or  the  pitch  black  of  the 
grave.  It  is  this  second  form  that  Kudirka 
used. 

It  was  natural  then  that  the  divine  life- 
force  be  invoked  at  a  time  when  Lithuania 
was.  in  fact,  enshrouded  by  the  forces  of 
Tsarist  imperialism.  The  State  had  been  di- 
vided into  three  administrative  provinces. 
The  Nation  was  being  suffocated.  The  Lith- 
uanian language  had  been  submerged  by  the 
imposition  of  Russian  as  the  official  lan- 
guage. What  few  Lithuanian  publications 
were  allowed  could  only  be  printed  with  Cy- 
rillic characters.  From  a  political  and  cul- 
tural viewpoint,  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  darkest  periods  in  Lithuanian  history. 

But  clouds  cannot  forever  obscure  the  sun. 
nor  can  tyranny  forever  suppress  the  human 
spirit.  Thus.  Kudirka  fervently  prayed  that 
the  divine  would  infuse  new  life  to  strength- 
en the  Nation  and  resurrect  the  State.  He  did 
not  live  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  his  prayers 
in  1918  or  the  acceptance  of  his  poem  as  the 
National  Hynm  the  year  following. 
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Professor  Eckes  concluded  his  paper  that: 
America's  current  economic  problems  have 
roots  in  those  one-sided  trade  policies.  A  se- 
ries of  unilateral  and  nonreciprocal  conces- 
sions have  contributed,  cumulatively,  to  a 
demise  of  domestic  manufacturing  and  to  the 
loss  of  production  jobs. 

Implementation  of  the  final  Kennedy  round 
tariff  cuts  in  1972  coincides  with  the  tjeginning 
of  a  20-year  decline  in  domestic  earnings  and 
manufacturing  jobs. 

In  1991  Amencan  workers  earned  average 
weekly  wages  20  percent  Iselow  1972  levels. 
Meanwhile,  the  textile  and  apparel  industries 
lost  over  600,000  )obs,  while  steel  and  auto- 
mobiles sacnficed  another  500,000  positions. 
Measured  in  declining  income  and  jobs,  the 
burden  of  global  leadership  thus  has  fallen 
heavily  on  low-skilled  American  workers. 
Labor-intensive  manufactunng  jobs  have 
moved  abroad  to  low-cost  Third  World  coun- 
tnes.  leaving  a  caste  of  poorly  skilled  Amer- 
ican workers. 

One  lone  voice  warning  £ibout  this  trade 
charade  was  former  U.S.  Senator  Russell 
Long,  of  Louisiana,  who  constantly  criticized 
the  State  Department's  judgment  for  using 
"trade  concessions  as  bargaining  chips  in  for- 
eign policy  negotiations  or  to  buy  votes  in  the 
United  Nations. "  Professor  Eckes  quoted  Sen- 
ator Long's  charge  "that  to  save  the  wortd 
from  a  great  war  the  State  Department  be- 
lieved It  would  be  worth  giving  away  every  in- 
dustry we  had  " 

In  1976,  Senator  Long  also  warned  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  Kissinger  that: 

If  we  trade  away  American  jobs  and  farm- 
ers" incomes  for  some  vafrue  concept  of  a  new 
international  order,  the  American  people 
will  demand  from  their  elected  representa- 
tives a  new  order  of  their  own.  which  puts 
their  jobs,  their  security  and  their  income 
above  the  priorities  of  those  who  dealt  them 
a  bad  deal. 

Senator  Long  was  nght  then  and  he  was  a 
prophet  about  America.  Professor  Eckes  is 
right  in  his  article  and  he.  too.  is  a  voice  of  the 
future. 

Government  policymakers  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  Professor  Eckes  is  saying.  We 
cannot  continue  to  function  as  a  strong  nation, 
by  giving  away  our  assets  and  making  it  more 
difficult  for  people  to  have  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  We  cannot  continue  to  rob  working 
Americans  of  opportunities  and  the  fulfillment 
of  their  dreams  by  giving  away  their  livelihood. 

The  heartache  and  pain  our  policymakers 
have  caused  with  the  jobs  they  have  so  freely 
dispensed  m  trade  negotiations  since  World 
War  II  cannot  be  calculated.  When  I  look  in 
the  antique  shops  at  the  tjeautiful  Amerk:an 
glass  we  made  I  am  sad — it  is  no  more. 

Or  look  for  Amencan  made  shoes  in  the 
store — textiles — scissors,  consumer  goods, 
and  the  list  goes  on.  How  many  times  have 
you  heard  I  cannot  find  a  "Made  in  the 
U.S.A."  label  on  anything.  Just  remember  that 
this  slippery  slope  began  in  1947  with  the 
GATT  agreements — and  it  is  continuing  right 
now.  We  have  a  chance  to  reverse  this  slide 
arxl  do  something  for  working  Americans. 
Let's  examine  the  GATT  agreement  in  the 
light  of  employment  and  the  past  history  that 
Professor  Eckes  has  so  eloquently  wntten 
about.  It  is  not  too  late. 
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FAIRNESS  FOR  HAITIAN 
REFUGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Florida  [Mrs.  Meek]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Madam  Speaker.  I  have 
called  this  special  order  today  in  order 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
situation  in  Haiti  and  the  consequences 
of  the  political  crisis  for  the  people  of 
Haiti.  I  want  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  New  York. 
Congressman  Major  Owens,  for  joining 
with  me  in  sponsoring  this  special 
order,  and  our  other  colleagues  who  are 
participating  with  us  today. 

Four  years  after  ousting  Jean  Claude 
Duvalier.  the  people  of  Haiti  democrat- 
ically elected  President  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide.  Less  than  1  year  later,  on 
September  30,  1991.  elements  of  the 
Haitian  military  launched  an  armed  at- 
tack, forcing  President  Aristide  to 
leave  Haiti  and  to  interrupt  the  task  of 
improving  the  lives  of  the  poorest  peo- 
ple in  the  Americas. 

The  hopes  of  the  Haitian  people  were 
dashed  as  Aristides  ambitious  program 
was  just  getting  started.  The  economic 
embargo  imposed  by  the  OAS  and  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  has  failed 
to  end  the  political  crisis. 

While  we  cannot  release  the  pressure 
on  those  of  the  military  who  continue 
to  hold  the  Haitian  people  hostage,  we 
all  know  the  high  price  the  Haitian 
people  have  themselves  paid.  Without 
basic  resources  to  help  themselves, 
without  the  simple  protections  that 
allow  for  people  to  go  about  their  daily 
business,  or  to  express  their  political 
will,  the  Haitian  people  are  desperate. 
We  see  the  consequences  of  that  in 
South  Florida. 

I  have  personally  urged  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  keep 
Haiti  on  the  high  list  of  priorities,  to 
take  a  stronger  leadership  role  in  de- 
veloping a  decisive  and  comprehensive 
approach  at  resolving  the  political  cri- 
sis in  Haiti.  Only  then,  after  the  rein- 
statement of  President  Aristide,  can 
we  move  toward  a  post-crisis,  long- 
term  approach  for  democratization  and 
economic  development  in  Haiti.  A 
timetable  for  an  orderly  process  and  re- 
turn of  Aristide  must  be  set. 

There  must  be  an  unequivocal  call 
for  nonviolence  in  the  period  of  transi- 
tion, a  period  during  which  the  Haitian 
military  must  be  brought  under  civil- 
ian control.  The  most  pressing  need  is 
for  the  military  and  civilian  police 
functions  to  be  separated  as  called  for 
in  the  Haitian  Constitution.  Until  that 
is  done,  democratic  institution  build- 
ing cannot  happen. 

The  only  real  solution  is  long-term 
democratic  process  and  democratic 
governance  in  Haiti.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  no  obligation  to 
comply  with  international  agreements 


on  human  rights  and  on  the  right  of 
refugees  to  make  their  case  for  politi- 
cal asylum. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation, H.R.  986.  to  see  to  it  that  Hai- 
tians who  fled  Haiti  due  to  a  fear  of 
persecution  are  not  deported  back  to 
Haiti.  Deportees  are  not  monitored  by 
the  U.S.  Embassy  or  by  human  rights 
monitors.  There  is  no  adequate  secu- 
rity protection  for  returnees  to  ensure 
that  they  are  not  beaten  or  worse  when 
they  return  to  their  villages  and  towns. 
My  bill  will  simply  allow  for  a  one- 
time period  of  adjustment  to  perma- 
nent residency  status  for  Haitians  who 
can  prove  that  they  have  been  in  the 
United  States  prior  to  January  20,  1993. 
This  would  not  apply  to  any  Haitians 
outside  the  United  States.  It  would 
help  some  of  the  500  Haitians  in  deten- 
tion nationwide,  and  certainly  the  307 
people  in  Florida  detention  centers, 
many  of  whom  are  women. 

It  would  help  Moonlight,  a  4-year-old 
Haitian  girl  who  is  detained,  like  house 
arrest,  in  room  625  of  the  Holiday  Inn 
near  Miami  International  Airport. 
Moonlight  and  her  father  have  been  de- 
tained there  since  October  15  of  last 
year,  when  they  arrived  with  no  travel 
documents.  Her  father  has  been  denied 
political  asylum  even  though  he  was 
beaten  and  detained  in  Haiti  because 
he  is  a  fervent  Aristide  supporter.  The 
scars  on  his  body  are  his  only  docu- 
mentation, yet  INS  will  deport  him  and 
Moonlight  if  his  appeal  is  denied. 

I  know  of  no  Cuban  family  who  has 
received  similar  INS  treatment.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  see  what  kind  of  human 
tragedies  are  being  played  out  in  our 
country. 

We  can  do  something  about  this.  The 
President  can  put  an  end  to  the  night- 
mare experienced  by  Haitians  in  the 
United  States.  I  implore  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  H.R.  986  to  say  to  these 
people,  we  feel  for  you,  you  deserve  as 
much  respect  for  the  situation  you  are 
in  as  any  other  person  fleeing  persecu- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  relate  to  you  the 
story  of  a  21-year-old  young  man  who, 
after  fleeing  Haiti  was  picked  up  last 
December  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  after 
a  short  stay  at  Guantanamo,  was  re- 
turned to  Haiti.  His  name  is  Pierre. 

On  his  return  to  Port-au-Prince,  he 
was  photographed  and  fingerprinted. 
He  went  with  a  U.S.  news  crew  who  of- 
fered to  take  him  home.  They  filmed 
his  home  and  family  and  then  left.  Two 
soldiers  visited  his  family  and  beat  his 
mother,  his  sister,  and  his  niece.  Pierre 
is  now  in  hiding,  his  brother  Paul  has 
disappeared. 

I  doubt  whether  the  OAS  is  capable 
of  providing  the  safeguards  that  re- 
turnees like  Pierre  should  have.  Yet  we 
are  now  deporting  Haitians  from  the 
United  States  back  to  Haiti. 

Madam  Speaker  and  colleagues,  I  im- 
plore the  INS  to  halt  the  deporUtion  of 


Haitians  who  are  denied  political  asy- 
lum. It  is  simply  unconscionable  for  us 
to  continue  this  practice  until  the  po- 
litical crisis  ends. 

Letters  have  begun  to  surface  in 
Miami  from  relatives  of  returnees  who 
have  been  killed.  If  President  Aristide 
were  returned  tomorrow,  it  would  take 
time  for  the  perpetrators  of  these 
abuses  to  be  rooted  out. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues 
for  taking  the  time  from  their  busy 
schedules  to  discuss  this  subject,  one 
which  some  would  ignore  and  wish 
would  go  away.  I  know  the  American 
people  are  compassionate,  and  I  know 
that  if  President  Clinton  releases  the 
few  hundred  Haitians  from  detention, 
he  will  be  applauded  for  doing  what  is 
right. 

D  2010 

Madam  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Madam  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Meek]  for  this  special 
order  and  underscore  the  importance  of 
it.  We  are  in  a  situation  where,  as  the 
days  go  by,  it  appears  that  justice  in 
Haiti  becomes  less  and  less  a  priority 
for  this  administration.  We  want  to 
send  a  clear  signal  to  the  administra- 
tion that  we  are  deeply  disturbed  and 
quite  disappointed  by  the  about-face 
that  it  has  taken  on  this  issue  of  Haiti. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  have  indicated 
that  we  stand  firmly  on  the  side  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  world  wherever  we  can 
support  it.  We  have  traveled  across  the 
entire  globe  to  support  peoples  rights 
to  govern  themselves.  We  fought  a 
major  war  in  Desert  Storm  to  guaran- 
tee that  one  nation,  Iraq,  could  not 
overrun  another  nation,  Kuwait,  and 
impose  upon  Kuwait  a  government  that 
was  not  elected  by  the  Kuwaiti  people. 
We  have,  in  World  War  I,  in  World  War 
II,  repeatedly,  made  it  quite  clear  what 
the  United  States  of  America  stands 
for  in  the  world  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
moting democracy. 

Now.  Madam  Speaker,  we  have  a  sit- 
uation in  Haiti,  which  is  only  90  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  a 
clear-cut  situation  where  a  President 
who  was  elected  under  a  supervised 
election— it  was  supervised,  and  there 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  it  was  a 
fair  election,  and  he  was  elected  by  70 
percent  of  the  voters — and  I  would  ask, 
"When  in  the  United  States  have  we 
had  an  election  where  70  percent  of  the 
voters  chose  a  President?"  Madam 
Speaker,  70  percent  of  the  voters  chose 
Aristide  as  President. 

For  7  months,  while  Aristide  was  in 
power,  their  population  was  content  to 
stay  put  in  Haiti.  They  had  nothing 
really  basically  new  because  Aristide's 
election  did  not  automatically  gen- 
erate a  higher  standard  of  living.  It  did 
not  bring  any  automatic  new  amounts 
of  money,  foreign  aid.  Nothing  materi- 
ally happened,  but  something  spiritual. 


something  very  important,  happened. 
The  people  in  Haiti  began  to  have  hope. 

Madam  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  decade  the  number  of  people  who 
were  trying  to  get  out  of  Haiti  into  the 
United  States  went  down  almost  to 
zero.  They  were  not  trying  to  get  out 
for  economic  reasons,  for  political  rea- 
sons, for  any  reason.  Nobody  wanted  to 
get  out  of  Haiti  because  they  felt  there 
was  hope,  they  should  stay  there  and 
build  with  Aristide. 

That  is  the  simple  solution  to  the 
problem  we  face.  The  simple  solution 
President  Clinton  should  understand  is 
to  return  Aristide,  and  by  returning 
Aristide  we  end  the  refugee  crisis  with 
respect  to  Haiti. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  will  not  go  on  at 
great  length  and  talk  about  the  racism 
involved  in  the  double  standard  that 
we  see  being  used  toward  the  Haitians 
versus  other  refugees.  I  think  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  But  we  would  not 
have  this  problem,  we  would  not  be 
confronted  daily  with  the  racist  poli- 
cies of  our  own  Government,  if  we 
would  just  move  to  return  Aristide. 

This  would  also  increase  the  U.S.  ef- 
fectiveness in  stopping  the  flow  of 
drugs.  Haiti  is  now  a  major  trans- 
shipment point  for  drugs  on  the  way 
into  the  United  States.  If  Aristide  was 
in  power,  if  there  were  an  honest  gov- 
ernment, a  large  flow  of  drugs  into  this 
country  through  Haiti  would  be 
stopped. 

And  we  would  have  political  stability 
in  Haiti.  We  would  have  in  this  hemi- 
sphere a  government  which  would  be 
able  to  solve  most  of  its  own  problems 
and  not  become  dependent  upon  the 
United  States. 

So,  Madam  Speaker,  I  support  the 
recommendations  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Florida  [Mrs.  Meek].  I 
support  the  bill  for  the  amnesty.  I 
think  that  we  certainly  cannot  justify 
not  treating  the  people  of  Haiti,  the 
refugees  from  Haiti,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  treat  those  from  Cuba.  That 
is  all  we  are  asking.  Let  us  just  do  the 
same  thing.  They  are  both  within  this 
hemisphere.  What  is  the  justification 
for  not  treating  the  Haitians  the  same 
as  we  treat  the  Cubans? 

Here  is  a  simple  formula:  Set  a  date 
certain  for  President  Aristide's  return 
to  Haiti.  That  is  one  step.  Step  two: 
Liberate  the  army.  By  removing  it 
from  its  leadership  make  it  clear  the 
United  States  does  not  have  to  take 
troops  in  there  because  they  train  the 
military.  They  have  the  most  influence 
among  the  military  in  Haiti.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  make  it  clear  that  Mr. 
Cedras  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
September  1991  coup,  they  have  to  go. 
They  make  that  clear,  they  will  go. 

However,  we  can  also  take  step  three 
to  ensure  that  they  will  go  by  announc- 
ing the  annulments  of  their  visas.  All 
members  of  the  de  facto  government 
and  all  those  associated  with  the  coup 
should  have  their  visas  annulled. 
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Also  freeze  their  international  assets. 
They  have  assets.  All  of  the  members 
of  the  de  facto  government  and  all  of 
the  others  who  are  associated  with  the 
coup  should  have  their  assets  frozen. 

We  should  also  take  pains  to  work 
with  President  Aristide  and  support 
President  Aristide  in  the  selection  of  a 
new  commander  in  chief  of  the  army. 
Article  141  of  the  Haitian  Constitution 
gives  the  President  that  power.  We 
should  support  the  legalization  of  a 
new  commander  in  chief  of  the  army. 

We  should  help  Aristide  begin  the 
process  of  the  professionalization  of 
the  army.  That  can  only  be  done  after 
you  remove  Mr.  Cedras  as  the  leader  of 
the  army. 

There  should  be  a  full  deployment, 
and  this  Nation  should  support  the  full 
deployment  in  every  way  possible,  of 
3.000  persons  in  the  UN-OAS  civilian 
mission  in  Haiti,  people  who  would  be 
there  as  observers,  not  carrying  guns, 
but  carrying  the  authority  and  the 
weight  of  international  opinion  with 
them. 

There  should  also  be  a  guarantee  of 
the  right  of  free  expression  for  all  Hai- 
tians in  Haiti. 

Step  by  step.  President  Aristide 
should  be  helped  to  select  a  new  Prime 
Minister.  The  new  government  of 
Aristide  should  be  installed,  and  Presi- 
dent Aristide's  return  should  follow 
after  these  steps.  Set  the  date  and  pro- 
ceed with  these  other  matters  and  then 
return  Aristide.  That  is  the  simplest, 
least  costly,  most  just  solution  for  the 
problem  of  Haiti. 

I  urge  the  President  to  take  those 
steps,  and  I  think  the  voice  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Florida  [Mrs.  Meek], 
who  represents  the  largest  number  of 
Haitian  Americans  in  any  congres- 
sional district  in  this  country,  and  I 
represent  the  second  largest  number  in 
New  York,  I  think  our  voices  have  to 
be  raised  again  and  again.  I  hope  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  all  of  the 
people  in  this  country  who  feel  strong- 
ly about  democracy  and  who  think 
that  we  have  a  moral  duty  here  will 
raise  their  voice  and  let  the  President 
hear  that  we  want  President  Aristide 
returned,  we  want  a  date  set,  and  we 
want  step  by  step  to  move  to  that 
achievement. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  allow- 
ing me  to  participate  in  this  special 
order. 

Mrs.  MEEK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Florida  [Ms.  Brown]. 

Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  today  to  talk  about  an  extremely 
serious  problem  facing  Florida  and  the 
future  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
global  community — democracy  must  be 
restored  to  Haiti  as  soon  as  possible. 
American  foreign  policy  must  begin 
here  at  home  and  with  our  neighbors. 
American  foreign  policy  should  be  col- 
orblind. The  policy  against  Haiti  has 
been  racist  and  we  must  take  action 
now  to  change  that  policy. 
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The  democratically  elected  leader  of 
Haiti,  President  Aristide.  met  members 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  last 
week,  and  today,  with  other  members 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He 
asks  for  our  help  and  we  must  see  that 
he  gets  the  help  he  needs. 

First,  we  must  have  a  firm  date  by 
which  President  Aristide  is  restored  to 
power.  We  can  no  longer  count  on  open- 
ended  negotiations  to  bring  about 
change.  This  situation  can  be  resolved 
peacefully.  But,  there  is  only  a  very 
narrow  window  of  opportunity.  If  we  do 
not  act  quickly,  and  decisively,  that 
window  will  be  closed. 

Timing  is  crucial.  The  largest  boat 
departures  of  Haitians  has  occurred 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  when  the  seas  are  calmest  before 
the  hurricane  season.  Action  to  restore 
President  Aristide  needs  to  occur  by 
May  31.  Haitians  are  staying  in  Haiti 
not  simply  because  the  Coast  Guard  is 
blocking  their  way.  They're  staying  be- 
cause President  Aristide  asked  them  to 
stay.  He  has  asked  Haitians  to  hang  on 
to  their  hope  for  democratic  change  for 
a  little  while  longer,  and  they  are  wait- 
ing for  his  swift  return.  The  Haitian 
people  have  been  waiting  for  a  very 
long  time.  Centuries  ago,  Haiti  became 
the  world's  first  independent  black  Re- 
public, but  they  have  struggled  to 
achieve  true  democracy.  Unfortu- 
nately, American  foreign  policy  has 
failed  to  give  Haiti  the  Democratic 
leadership  and  support  it  gives  to  Euro- 
pean countries. 

We  can't  afford  to  wait  any  longer. 
We  must  restore  democracy  to  Haiti 
now — £md  set  a  firm  date  to  do  it — 
while  it  can  be  done  peacefully  and 
without  the  loss  of  life.  We  can't  ignore 
this  situation  any  longer. 

Mrs.  MEEK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Payne]. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
Speaker,  let  me  also  add  my  voice  and 
let  me  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Florida  (Mrs.  MEEK],  for  calling 
this  special  order.  I  think  that  all  of 
the  main  points  certainly  have  been 
brought  out.  We  feel  that  this  is  an  in- 
justice in  our  hemisphere,  in  our  time. 

As  we  look  at  the  history  of  Haiti  we 
find  that  there  is  a  coexistence  be- 
tween the  history  of  Haiti  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  was  back 
in  the  struggle  where  the  colonies  were 
fighting  against  the  English  for  our 
independence  that  Haiti  sent  troops  to 
fight  on  the  side  of  the  colonies.  It  was 
a  battalion  of  color,  they  were  called, 
that  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Savannah. 

There  were  continued  relations,  and 
in  1804  when  Haiti  became  independent 
there  started  relations,  and  Haiti  al- 
lowed runaway  slaves  that  could  get  to 
Bethel  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia 
to  go  to  Haiti  as  free  people.  There  are 
still  villages  in  Haiti  that  were  founded 
by  runaway  slaves  who  were  slaves  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  the 
Haitian  Government  allowed  them  to 
come  to  Haiti  as  free  people. 


Haiti  was  very  involved  in  our  strug- 
gle for  independence  and  also  in  our 
struggle  to  keep  our  country  free  back 
during  the  time  that  Toussaint 
L'Overture  defeated  Napoleon's  army. 
At  that  time  France  owned  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory,  which  was  expansive 
amounts  of  land,  probably  as  much  ter- 
ritory as  the  original  13  colonies.  When 
Haiti  defeated  the  French  army.  Napo- 
leon's army,  France  at  that  time  need- 
ed cash  and  was  forced  to  sell  the  Lou- 
isiana Territory  to  the  United  States, 
therefore  freeing  up  the  threat  of  the 
French,  as  you  know,  with  the  French 
and  Indian  wars  in  1812  and  the  French 
and  English  still  fighting,  using  Indi- 
ans as  in-betweens. 

But  there  was  once  again  a  signifi- 
cant situation  in  Haiti  that  helped  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Actually 
there  were  several  incidents  that  the 
Haitians  were  very  involved  in.  Right 
here  in  the  House  in  1873  Joe  Rainey, 
who  was  an  African  American  elected 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  was 
presiding  over  the  House.  He  had  a 
hearing  on  Haiti  and  suggested  that 
there  be  a  steamship  line  from  South 
Carolina  to  Haiti. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were 
strong  relations  between  Adams  and 
Jefferson  with  the  Haitian  government 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  At 
one  time  there  was  the  fear  that  if  the 
French  combined  with  the  Haitians, 
they  would  come  through  the  South; 
freed  slaves  would  join  the  Haitian 
army  with  the  French,  and  the  United 
States  could  have  possibly  been  de- 
feated. 

So  there  is  much  more  in  the  history. 
Unfortunately,  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try never  reflects  truly  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  am  not  saying  because  there  has 
been  a  historical  tie  that  we  should 
have  a  different  policy,  but  I  think  peo- 
ple should  know  that  there  has  been  a 
relationship. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Frederick  Doug- 
lass was  an  ambassador  to  Haiti.  When 
I  was  in  Haiti  2  weeks  ago  I  saw  a 
plaque  on  the  wall  of  our  U.S.  Embassy 
with  the  name  of  Frederick  Douglass. 
Actually  they  wanted  him  to  go  there 
because  he  was  fighting  for  women's 
rights  at  that  time  after  slaves  were 
freed.  But  there  still  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous relationship  between  our 
countries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Anally  on  the 
historical  part,  during  World  War  II 
the  president  of  Haiti  asked  President 
Roosevelt  how  could  Haiti  help  in  the 
war  effort.  At  that  time  our  Southeast 
Asian  connections  were  overrun  by  the 
enemy  and  President  Roosevelt  asked 
Haiti  if  they  could  change  their  whole 
agricultural  system  to  attempt  to  grow 
latex,  trees  that  could  produce  rubber. 
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was  impossible,  that  the  climate  would 


not  and  the  soil  would  not  carry  that, 
but  they  attempted  to  do  it  anyway 
and  denuded  much  of  their  area  from 
rich  mahogany  and  other  natural  vege- 
tation to  attempt  to  put  in  some  other 
types.  And  since  that  time,  as  it  was 
predicted  by  their  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  actually  resigned  because 
he  knew  it  was  a  flawed  policy,  erosion 
set  in  and  Haiti  loses  a  tremendous 
amount  of  its  topsoil  annually  because 
of  this  flawed  policy,  started  in  1942 
and  1943  and  1944,  when  this  attempt 
was  made. 

So  we  are  involved  with  Haiti.  We 
talk  about  democratization  in  the 
world,  and  we  have  a  democracy,  a  per- 
son who  received  69  percent  of  the  vote, 
and  our  Government  sort  of  looked  the 
other  way  as  the  coup  d'etat  took 
place. 

I  think  that  the  people  in  Haiti 
today,  those  who  oppose  President 
Aristide.  as  I  found  out  in  my  trip 
there  3  weeks  ago.  that  those  who  op- 
pose him  are  ready  for  his  return. 

They  say  the  embargo  is  making  too 
much  hardship.  They  say  that  although 
they  did  not  vote  for  him,  would  not 
support  him,  they  feel  that  the  future 
of  Haiti  is  going  to  be  tied  to  the  re- 
turn of  Aristide. 

So  I  think  our  President  should  send 
a  clear  message  to  General  Cedras  and 
the  de  facto  government  of  Mr.  Bazin 
and  should  tell  them  that  it  is  time  for 
President  Aristide  to  be  restored  to  his 
rightful  place.  I  think  that  there  will 
be  receptivity  for  that.  T  believe  that  it 
is  the  only  right  thing  to  do. 

I  think  that  the  church  community 
is  ready  for  it.  I  think  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  see  that  President 
Aristide  is  returned  to  his  rightful  po- 
sition. 

So  let  me  once  again  congratulate 
the  gentlewoman  for  having  this  spe- 
cial order.  I  think  that  her  concern 
about  detainees  in  Florida,  about  HIV- 
positive  political  refugees  in  Guanta- 
namo.  I  think  the  whole  question  of 
the  return  of  Aristide  and  a  policy 
where  we  would  give  financial  aid  to 
Haiti  to  see  them  get  back  on  their 
feet,  it  is  clear  that  if  a  boat  that 
should  have  had  250  people  on  it.  the 
Neptune,  the  ferry  boat,  had  1,500  peo- 
ple on  it  and  had  never  been  inspected 
and,  when  those  people  saw  danger  and 
shifted  from  one  side  of  the  boat  to  the 
other,  they  found  that  there  were  not 
250  people  on  that  ship,  it  was  1,500, 
1.250  who  drowned  because  there  were 
two  life  preservers  on  the  boat  and  no 
lifeboats  at  all.  The  captain  had  one  of 
the  life  jackets,  and  he  survived.  But 
1.200  people  died  because  of  neglect  of  a 
government. 

We  cannot  stand  by  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  allow  that  to  continue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  then  went 
and  buried  these  1.200  people  in  mass 
graves  without  even  allowing  the  rel- 
atives to  come  to  identify  the  bodies 
and  went  on  with  Mardi  Gras  because 


it  was  the  day  before  Mardi  Gras  sea- 
son. So  the  insensitivity  of  a  govern- 
ment like  this  cannot  stand. 

I  simply  join  the  gentlewoman  and 
urge  President  Clinton  to  be  forceful  in 
his  meeting  with  President  Aristide  on 
March  16  and  to  come  with  a  policy 
that  will  restore  President  Aristide 
within  90  to  180  days. 

Ms.  MEEK.  Madam  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Nadler]. 

Mr.  NADLER.  Madam  Speaker,  first 
let  me  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Florida  for  arranging  this  special 
order. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  forced  repatriation  of 
Haitians  fleeing  their  homeland,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  in  fact  refugees 
fleeing  persecution.  The  practice  of 
intercepting  boats  filled  with  refugees 
on  the  high  seas  and  forcing  them  to 
return  to  Haiti  is  one  drastically  at 
odds  with  the  longstanding  American 
traditions  of  offering  asylum  to  the  op- 
pressed and  of  due  process  for  all. 

The  position  of  the  INS  is  that  it 
stands  ready  to  process  any  and  all  re- 
quests for  asylum  through  its  process- 
ing center  in  Port-au-Prince.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  it  is  precisely  those  peo- 
ple with  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion who  will  not  expose  themselves  by 
openly  appearing  at  such  a  processing 
center,  clearly  signaling  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Government  and 
their  intention  to  leave. 

The  President  has  pledged  to  make 
the  restoration  to  power  of  Haiti's  le- 
gally elected  President,  Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide,  a  foreign-policy  priority  of 
his.  that  is  encouraging,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly hopeful  that,  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future,  we  will  see  a  restoration  of 
Haitian  democracy  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  efforts.  It  is  vital  to  Haiti's 
future  that  the  United  States  continue 
to  make  an  honest  and  vigorous  effort 
toward  that  end. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  human  rights 
violations  in  Haiti  rests  with  the  ille- 
gal military  government.  I  support  the 
President's  initiative,  in  cooperation 
with  President  Aristide,  to  restore 
democratic  government  in  Haiti.  It  is 
the  only  hope  for  long-term  change  in 
Haiti.  Only  a  restoration  of  the  demo- 
cratic government  will  stem  the 
noodtide  of  fleeing  Haitians  that  we 
witnessed  before  the  institution  by 
President  Bush  of  this  repatriation  pol- 
icy. With  the  terror  ended,  average 
Haitians  will  not  be  forced  to  take  to 
the  sea,  risking  their  lives  in  flimsy 
boats,  to  get  to  America. 

But  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
military  junta  in  Haiti  for  this  tragedy 
does  not  excuse  the  actions  of  our  own 
Government.  The  United  States  should 
not  be  intercepting  Haitians  on  the 
high  seas  and  returning  them,  against 
their  will,  to  the  land  they  have  been 


forced  to  flee.  If  the  INS  or  local  au- 
thorities in  Florida  feel  they  would  be 
overwhelmed  if  all  of  the  Haitian  refu- 
gees were  permitted  to  land  in  Florida, 
some  Haitians  seeking  to  have  their 
asylum  claims  determined  could  be 
taken  to  safe  havens  such  as  the  naval 
base  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  or  Puerto 
Rico,  or  Caribbean  nations  willing  to 
cooperate.  Such  options  would  cer- 
tainly be  preferable  to  returning  refu- 
gees to  the  arms  of  the  tyrants  from 
whom  they  are  seeking  to  flee. 

There  is  also  a  grave  legal  violation 
presented  by  our  current  policy.  The 
interception  of  Haitian  refugees  on  the 
high  seas  in  international  waters, 
miles  from  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States,  goes  well  beyond  the 
President's  power  to  regulate  entry 
into  the  United  States. 

As  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  2d 
Circuit  noted  in  its  decision  last  year 
holding  the  forced-repatriation  policy 
illegal: 

Even  though  the  executive's  actions  have 
the  practical  effect  of  prohibiting-  some  Hai- 
tians' entry  into  the  United  States,  they  also 
have  the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  Haitians 
from  gaining  entry  into  the  Bahamas,  Ja- 
maica .  .  .  Mexico,  the  Cayman  Islands,  or 
any  other  country  in  which  they  might  seek 
safe  haven. 

What  a  role  for  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  drop  its 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  de- 
cision and  to  search,  instead,  for  a  cre- 
ative alternative  to  the  present  policy 
and  to  drop  the  present  policy.  This 
would  honor  the  American  tradition  of 
providing  refuge  to  the  oppressed  and 
of  providing  due  process  for  all. 

The  district  I  represent  in  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  in  New  York  is  home  to 
refugees  from  many  oppressed  regimes, 
including  those  of  czarist  Russia  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  Nazi  Germany, 
Syria.  Iran,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  others.  Indeed,  my  prede- 
cessor in  Congress,  the  late  Ted  Weiss, 
came  to  this  country  as  a  refugee  from 
Hungary  in  1938.  As  my  colleagues 
might  imagine,  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict are  strong  believers  in  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  providing  refuge  to 
the  oppressed,  as  am  I. 

Our  current  policy  reminds  me  of  the 
shameful  policy  pursued  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  governments  of 
many  countries  in  Europe  in  the  late 
1930's,  of  denying  refuge  to  many  refu- 
gees fleeing  Nazi  tyranny  and  sending 
them  back  to  their  deaths,  ultimately, 
in  Nazi  death  camps. 

It  is  a  policy  unworthy  of  our  tradi- 
tions, unworthy  of  this  country. 

I  hope  to  see  a  policy  with  respect  to 
refugees  from  Haiti  that  is  in  keeping 
with  the  traditions  of  the  democratic 
traditions  of  the  United  States. 

Ms.  MEEK.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Pelosi).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BONIOR]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Madam  Speaker,  it's 
clear  that  people  watch  C-SPAN,  be- 
cause they  write  me  letters  about  it. 

Let  me  begin  by  reading  one.  It's 
from  a  viewer  in  Cleveland.  "I  watched 
you  on  C-SPAN,"  the  card  reads.  "You 
are  a  filthy  rotten  swine.  Voters  do  not 
want  an  extension  of  unemployment 
compensation.  I  remember  the  Great 
Depression  of  1930.  My  father  was  un- 
employed. He  received  no  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  no  hospitalization, 
no  food  stamps.  He  found  a  job." 

He  concludes.  "You  are  fat  and  soft." 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  answer  this 
viewer  by  letter  but  there's  no  signa- 
ture. 

Let  me  simply  say  that  I  admire  this 
viewer's  ability  to  support  the  sacrifice 
of  others.  It  reminds  me  of  that  remark 
of  the  19th-century  American  humor- 
ist, Artemus  Ward.  He  wrote,  during 
the  Civil  War:  'I  support  the  Rebel- 
lion— and  am  prepared  to  sacrifice  two 
cousins  and  my  wife's  brother." 

It's  true  that  we  had  no  support  for 
people  in  pain  during  the  1930's.  Much 
of  the  last  half-century  has  seen  cre- 
ation of  that  kind  of  support. 

I  say  this  is  to  the  writer,  whom  I 
hope  is  watching: 

If  that  s  being  a  filthy  rotten  swine 
so  be  it. 

I'm  proud  of  my  party's  role  in  creat- 
ing jobs  and  our  determination  to  put 
people  back  to  work  and  support  them 
while  they  are  trying. 

I  say  to  this  viewer  in  Cleveland: 
Continue  to  write,  though.  Just  sign 
your  name.  I  don't  bite — I  just  grunt  a 
little. 

Most  Americans  don't  agree  with  the 
writer.  Most  Americans  also  support 
what  I'm  really  here  to  talk  about 
today,  the  President's  economic  plan. 

These  days,  the  news  about  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  plan  has  focussed  on 
cuts — the  $63  billion  more  in  cuts  the 
White  House  and  Congress  has  come  up 
with  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  President  deserves  a  lot  of  cred- 
it. He  has  done  something  every  Presi- 
dent has  talked  about  but  never  done. 

Serious,  believable,  well-crafted,  defi- 
cit reduction. 

But  let's  not  forget  the  other  half  of 
what  makes  this  bold  plan  so  right  for 
America. 

Investment  in  the  future. 

You  know,  anybody  who's  been  on  a 
team  knows  that  one  player  can't  do  it 
all.  A  few  years  back.  I  remember  a 
World  Series  pitcher.  Jack  Morris,  tell- 
ing reporters  "There's  no  I  in  the  word 
team." 

It's  the  same  with  the  President's 
plan. 
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Just  making  cuts  can't  do  it. 

Just  getting  the  deficit  down  can't 
do  it. 

Even  just  providing  some  temporary 
jobs  can't  do  it. 

It's  the  whole  package,  each  part 
helping  the  other,  just  like  a  relay 
team. 

And  the  anchor  runner  on  this  team 
is  the  President's  plan  to  invest  in  the 
future.  In  the  private  sector. 

The  President  has  come  through. 

He  knows  that  we  won't  have  eco- 
nomic growth  unless  we  put  people 
back  to  work. 

That's  why  the  investment  part  of 
his  plan  has  gotten  such  widespread 
support.  People  have  begun  to  hope 
again. 

We've  had  12  years  where  the  admin- 
istration wEis  so  preoccupied  with  prob- 
lems around  the  world  they  couldn't 
focus  on  the  problems  of  people  around 
the  comer. 

But  if  we  believe  in  progress,  if  we 
believe  that  our  next  generation  can 
live  a  little  better  than  ours,  if  we  have 
a  vision  of  the  future  filled  with  hope, 
then  we  have  to  plan  for  that  future. 

That's  what  people  are  starting  to 
feel.  And  we  can't  let  them  down. 

"Oh,"  some  people  say,  "we  don't 
need  investment.  We're  in  a  recovery." 

Some  recovery. 

There  are  still  3  million  more  people 
out  of  work  in  America  than  before  the 
recession  started. 

Three  million  more. 

You  think  it  sounded  like  a  recovery 
to  the  people  of  Northwest  Airlines  last 
month  when  they  announced  they  were 
laying  off  another  1.000  people? 

Or  McDonnell  Douglas  when  they  cut 
8.700  jobs? 

Or  Sears.  50.000  jobs? 

Or  Boeing.  20.000  jobs? 

Or  all  those  folks  at  IBM.  Xerox. 
Elastman  Kodak,  or  General  Motors 
who  heard  their  companies  make  simi- 
lar announcements? 

This  economy  could  rebound  like 
Shaquille  O'Neal  and  there  would  still 
be  players  left  on  the  bench. 

The  President  wants  to  get  them 
back  in  the  game. 

President  Clinton's  plan  puts  people 
back  to  work  right  away,  for  the  things 
America  needs. 

Madam  Speaker,  at  last  we'll  have 
Americans  working  to  rebuild  our 
highways  and  airports  and  crumbling 
bridges. 

At  last  we'll  have  Americans  working 
to  renovate  affordable  housing. 

At  last  we'll  have  Americans  working 
to  immunize  our  children  and  reverse 
the  terrible  upsurge  in  mumps  and 
measles  and  other  diseases. 

At  last  we'll  have  Americans  working 
as  teachers  to  give  young  Americans  a 
chance  for  the  education  they'll  need 
in  the  21st  century. 

At  last  we'll  have  Americans  working 
to  create  wastewater  treatment  facili- 
ties so  Americans  can  enjoy  the  clean 
water  that  was  our  birthright. 


These  are  all  things  America  needs 
today. 

But  the  Clinton  plan  also  builds  for 
tomorrow. 

How? 

Four  ways. 

First,  by  investing  in  people: 

Fully  funding  Head  Start. 

Allowing  young  people  to  serve  their 
country  and  pay  for  college. 

Training  America's  work  force. 

Second,  by  rewarding  work: 

Expanding  the  Earned  Income  Tax 
Credit. 

Ending  welfare  by  offering  people 
training,  child  and  health  care,  then 
asking  them  to  find  jobs  in  the  private 
or  public  sector. 

Third,  by  investing  in  the  future: 

Improving  our  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Investing  in  technology  to  clean  up 
the  environment. 

Creating  information  highways  for 
the  21st  century  that  link  homes,  busi- 
nesses, schools,  and  libraries  by  com- 
puter. 

Fourth,  by  strengthening  business 
and  communities: 

With  a  permanent  investment  tax 
credit  to  small  business. 

With  credit  available  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  the  decline  in  long-term  in- 
terest rates  sparked  by  this  plan  has 
already  made  about  S80-S90  billion 
available  to  the  private  sector. 

Community  development  banks. 

Investing  in  people,  rewarding  work, 
looking  to  the  future,  strengthening 
business  and  communities. 

And  here's  an  important  point:  the 
President's  plan  is  fair. 

I  hear  lots  of  Republicans  talk  about 
how  they  oppose  having  the  wealthiest 
Americans  pay  more  to  pay  for  these 
investments. 

I  say  why  not? 

Everyone  else  has  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute. 

Why  not  those  who  got  the  benefit  of 
the  1980's? 

Why  not  stop  deductions  for  country 
club  dues? 

Why  not  raise  the  tax  rate  for  large 
corporations? 

Why  not  eliminate  the  tax  deduction 
for  outrageous  executive  salaries? 

There  are  people  who  say  it  doesn't 
matter  how  you  spend  money— or  how 
you  cut  the  deficit. 

Just  get  the  number  down,  they  say. 

That's  a  little  like  the  story  about 
the  veterinarian  and  the  taxidermist 
who  opened  an  office  together.  There 
slogan  was:  "Either  way  you  get  your 
dog  back." 

All  ways  aren't  the  same. 

You  know,  the  other  day,  the  Presi- 
dent gave  a  speech  in  which  he  talked 
about  that  very  point. 

He  pointed  out  we  should  distinguish 
between  a  subsidy  that  was  justified  50 
years  ago  because  we  needed  more  wool 
in  our  uniforms  and  a  subsidy  we  can 
justify  now  to  help  people  start  high- 
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tech  business  to  provide  jobs  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

"Dwight  Eisenhower  knew  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  interstate 
highway  system  and  paying  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  of  Government  pro- 
grams that  didn't  work." 

The  Clinton  plan  draws  that  line. 

It  looks  at  our  investment  in  the 
things  that  make  a  country  strong. 
Those  investments  went  down  over  the 
last  decade. 

Infrastructure. 

K  through  12  education. 

High-tech  manufacturing. 

That's  where  we  need  to  invest.  And 
that's  where  Americans  support  spend- 
ing. 

And  I  must  say.  after  the  newspaper 
reports  last  week,  the  Republican  com- 
plaints about  balanced  budgets  ring  a 
little  hollow. 

I'm  talking  about  the  new  Repub- 
lican Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
who  ran  for  the  Senate  saying  that  as 
Governor  he  had  been  a  "deficit  cutter 
and  skinflint." 

Now  we  see  how  he  did  it. 

Turns  out  the  only  people  he  skinned 
were  the  taxpayers.  Here's  how  it 
worked. 

New  Hampshire  had  a  fiscal  crisis. 
They  couldn't  balance  the  budget. 
They  were  $35  million  short. 

Did  they  cut  spending?  No. 

Instead,  they  found  a  loophole.  They 
decided  to  overbill  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  Medicaid  and  use  the  extra 
money  to  eliminate  their  State  deficit. 

In  other  words,  they'd  balance  their 
budget  on  the  backs  of  taxpayers  from 
the  other  49  States. 

So  far  they've  soaked  the  Federal 
Government  $336  million. 

And  here's  the  amazing  thing  about 
this  super-soaker  approach  to  Govern- 
ment. 

It  was  all  legal,  thanks  to  a  change 
in  the  law  engineered  by  the  then-Re- 
publican Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Warren  Rudman. 

Let  me  spare  you  the  full  force  of  my 
thoughts  about  this  scheme. 

But  why  not  let  people  from  New 
Hampshire  tell  you? 

•Despicable,"  said  one  State  Rep- 
resentative. 

"It  was  a  scam,  no  question  about 
it,"  said  another,  a  Republican. 

So  it  was. 

Madam  Speaker,  it's  time  to  end 
doing  business  this  way  no  matter 
which  party  does  it. 

No  more  gimmicks. 

No  more  scams. 

Let's  have  real  deficit  reduction. 

Let's  have  an  honest  approach  to  in- 
vestment that  gives  America  what  it 
needs. 

And  that  is  yet  another  reason  to 
support  the  President's  plan. 

It's  honest.  It's  clearly  laid  out.  It 
uses  conservative  numbers  in  a  way 
Washington  hasn't  seen  in  12  years. 

His  priorities  are  clear. 
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He's  said  no  to  Government  that  ben- 
efits the  privileged  few. 

He's  said  yes  to  Government  that  in- 
vests in  people. 

He's  said  yes  to  a  Government  that 
will  create  jobs  for  Americans. 

Deficit  cuts,  jobs,  investing  in  the  fu- 
ture, fairness. 

Because  this  plan  is  so  strong  on  all 
four  of  those  cornerstones,  it's  won  ap- 
proval from  such  a  broad  spectrum  of 
Americans. 

Labor  endorsed  it.  whether  Lane 
Kirkland.  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO 
or  Owen  Bieber  from  the  UAW  or 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  or 
AFSCME. 

Business  has  endorsed  it.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  most  amazing  things  has  been 
the  number  of  CEO's  who  think  this  is 
what  America  needs:  August  Busch 
from  Anheuser-Busch,  John  Sculley, 
from  Apple  Computer,  Emma  Chappell 
from  United  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  CEO's  of  Sara  Lee,  ARCO.  Amer- 
ican Airlines.  TRW,  Ford. 

Dozens  more. 

Then  there  was  the  headline  from 
last  week's  news:  "State,  Local  Offi- 
cials Line  Up  Behind  Plan  To  Boost 
Economy." 

Governors,  mayors.  State  legislators, 
county  officials. 

It's  bipartisan  support,  too,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
is  a  Republican.  They're  going  to  build 
grass  roots  support  for  the  plan. 

So  is  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  and  the  National  Governors 
Association. 

For  that  matter,  so  are  hundreds  of 
groups  who  have  announced  their  sup- 
port, from  A  to  W— from  the  Amal- 
gamated Transit  Union  to  the  World 
Hunger  Year. 

The  American  Electronics  Associa- 
tion, the  Association  for  American 
Universities,  Catholic  Charities,  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  the  Commit- 
tee for  Education  Funding,  Common 
Cause,  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America. 

Also:  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund,  the  International  Union  of 
Bricklayers  &  Allied  Craftsmen,  the 
Teamsters,  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  the  National  Council 
on  the  Aging,  the  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  Sierra  Club. 

All  of  them  support  the  plan. 

And  listen  to  these  headlines: 

"Cheers  from  States  for  Clinton's 
Plan." 

"Clinton's  Economic  Plan  Finding 
Respect  from  Corporate  America." 

And  here's  the  most  important  head- 
line: "Clinton  Plan  Enjoys  Strong  Pub- 
lic Support." 

The  public  thinks  the  President  has 
begun  to  "break  the  gridlock." 

Three  in  five  Americans  support  the 
plan. 

Seventy-three  percent  believes  the 
sacrifices  the  President  has  called  for 
are  necessary. 


Fifty-eight  percent  said  he  didn't  go 
far  enough  in  raising  taxes  on  the 
wealthy. 

And  in  a  CNN-Gallup  poll,  Americans 
favored  spending  to  boost  the  economy 
69-27. 

In  fact,  in  a  recent  Washington  Post 
poll  most  people  say  they  wish  he'd 
gone  further. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  economist.  Bar- 
bara Ward,  once  pointed  out  that  the 
notion  of  progress  is  in  itself  progress. 
For  most  of  human  history,  "(people) 
tended  to  believe  themselves  fortunate 
if  tomorrow  was  not  worse  than  today, 
and  anyway  there  was  little  they  could 
do  about  it." 

That's  true. 

One  of  the  profound  changes  of  the 
20th  century  has  been  the  growth  of 
this  idea  that  the  lives  of  our  children 
can  be  significantly  better  than  our 
own— and  that  we  can  help  bring  that 
about. 

Progress. 

The  notion  of  progress  is  essential  to 
America. 

For  12  years  we  have  been  governed 
by  those  who  believe  Government  could 
not  help  build  for  America's  future. 

Over  those  12  years  Americans  began 
to  lose  faith  in  Government. 

No  wonder. 

Bill  Clinton  has  restored  that  faith. 

He's  made  us  believe  progress  is  jkjs- 
sible  again. 

He's  made  us  believe  we  can  do  bet- 
ter— and  that  Government  can  help. 

Moreover,  he's  presented  his  plan  in  a 
way  that  Americans  support. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  the 
American  people. 

Listen  to  the  voices  from  labor  and 
business,  from  private  sector  and  pub- 
lic sector,  from  farmers  and  teachers, 
from  assembly  line  workers  and  white- 
collar  workers,  from  people  in  the 
suites  and  people  on  the  streets. 

Let's  pass  this  plan  and  get  on  with 
the  job  of  building  America's  future. 

Restoring  our  belief  that  progress  is 
possible  may  turn  out  to  be  Bill  Clin- 
ton's— and  our — greatest  legacy. 
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SOMALIA,  WORLD  HUNGER,  AND 
THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  IMPLICA- 
TIONS OF  HUMANITARIAN  RE- 
LIEF IN  THE  NEW  WORLD  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Madam  Speaker,  to- 
night I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  some  basic  infor- 
mation about  the  hunger  and  nutrition 
problems  in  Somalia,  and  to  examine, 
in  general,  the  condition  of  hunger  in 
the  world.  On  the  basis  of  that  infor- 
mation, I  will  attempt  to  share  some  of 
my  thoughts,  and  the  views  of  leading 
experts,  on  the  foreign  policy  implica- 


tions of  humanitarian  relief  in  the  era 
of  the  new  world  order.  First,  a  few 
facts  drawn  from  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  on  the  war  and  famine 
in  Somalia,  and  United  States  actions 
taken  in  Somalia. 

A.  SOMALIA:  WAR  AND  FAMINE 

First,  the  conditions. 

Since  January  1991,  an  estimated 
300,000  Somalis  have  died  due  to  civil 
strife,  disease,  and  famine.  Rejwrtedly, 
one-fourth  of  Somali  children  under 
the  age  of  5  have  died  over  the  past 
months,  while  over  900,000  Somalis 
have  been  made  refugees.  Almost  2  mil- 
lion Somalis  have  been  displaced  with- 
in their  country. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  bi- 
lateral donor  of  emergency  food  and 
non-food  assistance  to  Somalia.  Since 
January  1991,  the  United  States  has 
provided  over  $240  million  in  aid,  in- 
cluding 300,000  metric  tons  of  food  aid. 
In  mid-August,  President  Bush  an- 
nounced a  sweeping  emergency  aid  pro- 
gram for  Somalia.  On  August  21,  1992, 
the  United  States  began  airlifting  food 
to  Somali  refugees  in  Kenya  and  to 
famine-stricken  areas  inside  Somalia. 

It  is  certainly  this  Member's  assess- 
ment that  there  is  effectively  no  gov- 
ernment in  that  war-torn  nation,  as 
clan  violence  and  drug  trafficking  have 
robbed  Somalia  of  its  last  vestiges  of 
order.  As  a  result  of  the  social  anarchy, 
the  international  food  assistance  was 
not  being  delivered.  Thousands  more 
were  dying  every  week,  with  no  end  in 
sight.  Faced  with  this  complete  break- 
down of  established  order.  President 
Bush  chose  to  order  U.S.  forces  to  as- 
sist in  the  delivery  of  food  and  medical 
supplies.  Given  the  urgent  humani- 
tarian need,  it  is  a  decision  that  this 
Member  fully  supported,  as  did  nearly 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  the  large 
majority  of  the  American  people  who 
responded  to  polls. 

Some  voices,  both  American  and 
many  among  the  international  commu- 
nity, have  urged  that  the  United  States 
assume  a  peace  enforcement  role  in  So- 
malia. Despite  these  urgings,  it  clearly, 
demonstrably  was  never  President 
Bush's  intent  that  the  United  States 
assume  the  role  of  peacemaker  for  the 
region.  Any  seizure  of  weapons  or  dis- 
arming of  clans  is  incidental  to  the  pri- 
mary mission  of  delivering  humani- 
tarian assistance.  I  agree  with  limited 
goals,  but  note  that  many  people  forget 
about  that  stated  purpose  or  are  inten- 
tionally trying  to  demand  a  larger  role 
for  America. 

On  December  3.  1992,  the  United  Na- 
tions approved  the  use  of  all  necessary 
force  to  reestablish  a  secure  environ- 
ment for  humanitarian  relief  oper- 
ations in  Somalia.  In  mid-December, 
the  Secretary  General  reportedly  said 
that  he  expected  U.S.  troops  to  disarm 
Somalis.  U.S.  troops  are  expected  to 
hand  over  the  operation  to  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  force  once  the  environ- 
ment for  relief  operations  is  secured. 
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Madam  Speaker,  secondly,  I  would 
provide  a  few  summary  comments  on 
Operation  Restore  Hope. 

On  December  4,  1992.  President  Bush 
announced  that  the  United  States 
would  send  a  substantial  force  of  Unit- 
ed States  troops  to  Somalia.  The 
troops  began  to  arrive  on  December  9 
in  support  of  United  Nations  efforts  to 
create  a  secure  environment  for  the  de- 
livery of  humanitarian  relief.  Accord- 
ing to  CRS.  House  Speaker  Thomas 
Foley  has  said,  "the  overall  judgment 
of  Members  is  that  the  President  had 
acted  wisely  in  circumstances  in  which 
he  had  little  choice." 

Initial  plans  called  for  a  U.S.  force  of 
approximately  28,000  troops,  but  the  de- 
ployment peaked  at  25,000  because  of 
contributions  from  other  countries.  Al- 
ready as  of  January  19,  1993,  some  11,000 
troops  from  20  countries  had  arrived  in 
Somalia.  The  first  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  took  place  on  January  19,  and  it 
continues  today.  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary General  Boutros-Ghali  is  now 
reported  to  be  asking  the  United  States 
to  keep  a  sizable  component  of  our 
troops  in  Somalia  until  the  first  of 
May. 

From  the  beginning.  President  Bush 
emphasized  the  United  States  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  and  the  security 
mission  handed  back  to  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  force  in  Somalia  as 
soon  as  a  secure  environment  for  the 
delivery  of  food  had  been  created.  The 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  fre- 
quently urged  United  States  forces  to 
disarm  Somalia,  but  United  States  pol- 
icymakers resisted  this  assignment. 

The  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  intervene  in  Somalia  solely  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons,  with  no  substan- 
tial American  national  security  inter- 
est at  risk,  certainly  raises  a  number 
of  issues  with  respect  to  the  future  of 
United  States  foreign  policy,  the  role 
of  the  military,  and  the  growing  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  Nations. 

B.  WHERE  HUNGER  EXISTS  I.N  THE  WORLD;  A 
BRIEF  SUMMARY 

Madam  Speaker,  now  I  would  turn  to 
a  very  basic  regional  summary  of  the 
primary  locations  of  hunger  around  our 
globe.  This  account  is  from  Bread  for 
the  World's  third  annual  report  on  the 
state  of  world  hunger  entitled,  "Hun- 
ger 1993." 

First,  the  United  States,  where  reces- 
sion and  structural  changes  in  the 
economy  led  to  a  26-percent  increase  in 
requests  for  emergency  food  assistance 
in  major  U.S.  cities  in  1991— with  17 
percent  of  those  requests  going  unmet. 
In  April  1992,  a  record  number  of  people 
relied  on  food  stamps. 

In  much  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  hun- 
ger is  likewise  on  the  rise.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  Filipinos  now  live  in  poverty. 
In  Cambodia  and  Afghanistan,  peace 
settlements  are  fragile  at  best,  and  the 
legacy  of  war  will  keep  millions  of  peo- 
ple hungry  for  years  to  come.  Even 
where  rapid  economic  growth  has  oc- 


curred, as  in  Thailand,  significant 
pockets  of  poverty  and  hunger  remain. 
Yet  some  countries  in  the  region — no- 
tably China,  Indian,  and  the  so-called 
newly  industrializing  countries — have 
made  substantial  long-term  progress  in 
reducing  hunger. 

In  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
many  countries  continue  to  face  severe 
economic  deterioration  related  to  ef- 
forts to  grapple  with  the  intractable 
debt  crisis.  Brutal,  longstanding  civil 
wars  continue  to  uproot  people  in  Peru 
and  Guatemala.  Political  injustice  and 
a  dysfunctional  economy,  have  left 
millions  of  Haitians  hungry  and  up- 
rooted. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  long  unre- 
solved confiict  between  Jewish  and 
Palestinian  national  aspirations  is  tak- 
ing a  toll  on  the  nutritional  levels  of 
Palestinians. 

In  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe,  even  where  massive  blood- 
shed thus  far  has  been  largely  avoided 
in  the  post-Communist  era — except  in 
the  Yugoslavia  area  and  the 
Caucasus — creating  new  economic  sys- 
tems has  meant  hardship  and  scarcer 
food  for  millions  of  people. 

While  Africa  has  made  progress  to- 
ward resolving  some  of  its  longstand- 
ing conOicts — notably  in  Ethiopia  and 
we  still  hope  in  Angola — war  continues 
to  rage  in  places  on  the  continent,  and 
has  combined  with  the  punishing 
drought  to  threaten  the  existence  of  60 
million  people. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  World  Hunger 
Program  at  Brown  University,  bringing 
together  and  updating  the  U.N.'s  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  [FAO] 
and  World  Bank  data,  has  estimated 
that  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  some  235 
million  people,  or  44  percent  of  the  re- 
gion's total  population,  lived  in  house- 
holds suffering  from  some  level  of  food 
deprivation  in  1989.  Of  that  number,  as 
many  as  140  million  people,  or  26  per- 
cent of  the  total  sub-Saharan  popu- 
lation, consumed  insufficient  dietary 
energy  to  permit  minimal  adult  activ- 
ity and  healthy  child  growth.  Another 
95  million  people,  or  18  percent  of  the 
population,  consumed  insufficient  die- 
tary energy  to  permit  a  full  adult  work 
load. 

These  are  astonishing  figures,  but 
they  may  actually  underestimate  the 
problem,  since  many  more  people  are 
at  risk  of  falling  far  below  these 
thresholds  than  are  actually  counted 
as  being  food  poor  at  any  one  time. 
With  irrigation  rare  and  expensive,  Af- 
rican agriculture  is  highly  vulnerable 
to  climatic  variation. 

U.N.  data  on  growth  failure  among 
children  under  5  years  of  age  confirms 
the  severity  of  the  problem.  Actually, 
data  on  seriously  underweight  children 
show  that  the  percentage  of  such  chil- 
dren has  increased  slightly  in  sub-Sa- 
haran Africa,  while  in  the  rest  of  the 
developing  world  it  has  declined.  The 
numbers  of  undernourished  children  in 
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the  region  rose  from  18  million  in  1975 
to  an  estimated  30  million  in  1990. 

Who  are  the  food  insecure  in  Africa? 
According  to  Simon  Maxwell,  head  of 
the  food  security  unit  at  the  Institute 
of  Development  Studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sussex  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
writing  in  a  September  1992  U.N.  Brief- 
ing Paper — Africa  Recovery,  in  Africa — 
the  food  insecure  fall  into  five  main 
categories: 

First,  families  that  are  poor  in  assets 
and  productive  resources,  but  live  in 
surplus  agricultural  areas; 

Second,  the  resource-poor,  but  also 
others,  in  drought-prone  or  other  mar- 
ginal areas; 

Third,  poor  pastoralists; 

Fourth,  the  urban  poor;  and 

Fifth,  refugees,  displaced  persons  and 
others  affected  by  war. 

C.  CAUSES  OF  FOOD  INSECURPTY  IN  AFRICA 

Now,  Madam  Speaker,  I  would  turn 
to  the  question  of  what  causes  food  in- 
security in  Africa? 

Dr.  Maxwell  suggests  that,  overall, 
the  greatest  long-term  cause  of  food  in- 
security has  been  poor  agricultural 
performance.  In  Africa  as  a  whole,  agri- 
culture contributes  roughly  20  percent 
of  the  gross  domestic  product  and  em- 
ploys 65  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Ac- 
cording to  data  from  the  Institute  of 
Development  Studies  examining 
Djibouti,  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Somalia, 
Sudan,  and  Uganda,  the  Africans  living 
in  those  nations  in  a  position  of  sub- 
stantial food  insecurity  can  be  placed 
in  the  following  categories: 

Rural  poor,  39.9  percent. 

War  affected,  34.9  percent. 

Urban  poor.  12  percent. 

Nomads.  8.9  percent. 

Refugees.  5.3  percent. 

Again,  according  to  Dr.  Simon  Max- 
well: 

Contrary  to  popular  view,  agricultural  and 
food  production  have  both  Increased  in  Afri- 
ca since  1970.  and  in  fact  increased  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

However,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world,  agri- 
cultural production  has  risen  more  slowly 
than  population.  The  result  has  been  a  sus- 
tained decline  in  agricultural  production  per 
capita,  with  Africa's  per  capita  food  produc- 
tion falling  at  a  comparable  rate.  While 
world  agricultural  and  food  production  per 
capita  Increased  some  10  percent  over  two 
decades,  in  Africa  they  fell  by  about  15  per- 
cent, from  a  level  that  was  even  initially 
barely  in  balance.  *  *  *  Food  self-sufficiency 
has  declined  to  under  90  percent,  and  import 
and  aid  dependence  have  increased. 

D.  PRESCRIPTION  FOR  FOOD  SECURITY  IN  AFRICA 

Madam  Speaker,  now  the  Member 
turns  to  the  matter  of  a  prescription  to 
establish  food  security  in  Africa. 

In  advancing  a  prescription  for  food 
security  in  Africa.  I  am  using 
quotations  and  am  paraphrasing  the 
following  recommendations  of  Simon 
Maxwell.  The  key  elements  of  the  pre- 
scription are  as  follows: 

First,  peace  is  an  essential  pre- 
condition of  food  security  in  much  of 
Africa.  In  the  1990's.  unlike  the  1970's, 
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war  is  a  major  factor  precipitating 
acute  food  insecurity;  it  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  famine  in  all  the  main 
affected  countries  in  1991  and  in  many 
of  them  in  1992. 

Second,  slow  growth  in  agricultural 
production  and  very  high  variability 
from  year  to  year  are  still  the  main  un- 
derlying causes  of  food  insecurity  in 
Africa.  Growth  is  therefore  central, 
and  the  agricultural  sector  a  priority 
for  resources.  But  growth  needs  to  be 
directed  specifically  to  the  employ- 
ment and  incomes  of  the  poor  and  food 
insecure:  small-scale,  usually  labor-in- 
tensive and  with  a  special  focus  on  re- 
source-poor and  marginal  areas.  There 
also  needs  to  be  a  balance  between  cash 
crops  and  food. 

Third,  liberalization  of  food  markets 
in  Africa  is  much  less  easy  than  free- 
market  advocates  imagine.  But  it  is 
worth  pursuing  nonetheless.  Food  secu- 
rity policies  should  aim  towards  estab- 
lishing efficient  and  equitable  food  sys- 
tems. 

Fourth,  there  needs  to  be  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  targeting. 
Food  security  interventions  generate  a 
larger  payoff  and  are  more  cost-effec- 
tive if  they  are  targeted  on  the  most 
food  insecure,  whether  through  geo- 
graphical targeting,  focusing  on  food 
consumed  primarily  by  the  poor  or 
community  management. 

Fifth,  more  modest  approaches  to 
food  security  planning  as  a  process  and 
often  with  a  strong  local  government 
component,  are  likely  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  overcentralized.  top-down 
models.  Food  security  planning  should 
foster  data  collection,  planning,  and 
action  with  the  communities  on  which 
people  depend. 

Sixth,  there  is  a  new  realization  that 
famine  can  be  prevented  only  by  better 
understanding  of.  and  resultant  action 
from,  the  complex  famine  process,  in- 
cluding the  utilization  of  traditional 
and  newly  evolving  household  and  com- 
munity-based strategies  for  coping 
with  food  shortages,  by  tackling  dis- 
ease and  by  improving  disaster  pre- 
paredness. It  is  also  important  to  make 
better  use  of  early  warning  informa- 
tion, particularly  for  contingency  plan- 
ning. 

Seventh,  better  use  can  be  made  of 
food  aid,  especially  through  better 
management  of  counterpart  funds, 
greater  flexibility  on  the  monetization 
policy  of  donor  countries'  foreign  aid 
programs  and  greater  and  more  effec- 
tive integration  between  food  aid  and 
financial  aid. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  summary  de- 
scription of  these  recommendations  or 
prescription  for  food  security  in  Africa, 
I  give  my  colleagues  the  following 
summary  quotations  from  Simon  Max- 
well found  in  his  September  1992  re- 
port: 

Taken  together,  these  principles  the  gen- 
eral focus  of  the  foregoing  seven  rec- 
ommendations can  provide  a  basis  for  action 


which  moves  beyond  the  desperate  short- 
term  approach  of  famine  relief  in  Africa,  to 
longer-term  and  more  sustainable  programs 
which  provide  genuine  food  security.  African 
people  and  governments  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  foster  food  security.  But  more  aid  will 
also  be  required  from  the  rest  of  the  world  if 
food  poverty  Is  not  to  increase  again  in  the 
coming  decade. 

E.  AN  AGENDA  FOR  REDUCING  WORLD  HUNGER 
WHILE  PROTECTING  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Madam  Speaker,  now  it  is  important 
to  consider  the  implications  of  solu- 
tions to  the  world's  hunger  problems 
on  the  physical  environment  of  our 
globe.  Here  for  my  comments  I  draw 
upon  and  quote  the  work  of  Dr. 
Joachim  von  Braun,  director  of  the 
Food  Consumption  and  Nutrition  Divi- 
sion at  the  International  Food  Policy 
Research  Institute  in  Washington,  DC. 
(His  comments  are  found  in  volume  14, 
No.  3,  of  the  IFPR  Report  dated  Octo- 
ber 1992.) 

He  reported  that: 

During  the  past  two  decades  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  hunger 
in  the  world.  However,  most  of  this  progress 
has  been  in  Asia.  In  Africa,  the  number  of 
households  that  do  not  consume  enough  food 
continues  to  increase.  Meeting  world  food 
demands  over  the  next  15  years  will  require 
that  agricultural  production  increase  by 
about  40  percent.  Unless  a  major  change  in 
trade  and  aid  patterns  occurs.  75  percent  of 
the  increase  will  have  to  be  produced  by  de- 
veloping countries.  *  *  • 

According  to  Dr.  von  Braun,  world 
hunger  can  be  further  reduced  while 
protecting  the  environment  by  focus- 
ing on  six  areas,  paraphrased: 

(1)  There  must  be  global  responsibility  to 
develop  sustainable  agricultural  production 
technologies.  Accelerated  growth  in  food 
supplies  [is  called  for].  The  technologies  nec- 
essary to  increase  production  while  preserv- 
ing the  natural  resource  base  are  complex 
and  expensive  and  cannot  be  developed  by  in- 
dividual countries  alone. 

(2)  The  developing  countries  must  increase 
food  production  in  order  to  provide  jobs  and 
raise  incomes  while  meeting  the  growing  de- 
mand for  food. 

(3)  Economic  and  agricultural  policy  re- 
forms must  occur  in  industrialized  and  de- 
veloping countries  in  order  to  facilitate  effi- 
cient food  production  growth. 

(4)  Developing  countries  must  diversify  and 
commercialize  agriculture  in  order  to  cap- 
ture the  economic  benefits  of  trade  and  to 
cope  with  rapid  urbanization.  But  policies 
that  are  single-mindedly  oriented  toward 
self-sufficiency  can  be  damaging  to  the  envi- 
ronment when  they  encourage  the  spread  of 
low-technology  food  crops  into  environ- 
mentally fragile  areias. 

(5)  Food  security  must  be  part  of  any  envi- 
ronmental policy.  Only  people  who  are  "food 
secure"  can  care  about  the  future  and  the 
generations  to  follow.  (The  "food  insecure" 
are  forced  to  focus  on  survival  today  at  any 
cost,  including  environmental  destruction. 
An  environmental  policy  that  does  not  put 
food  security  first  will  be  unsustainable.) 

(6)  A  precondition  to  environment-related 
loans  or  grants  to  developing  countries 
should  be  that  the  countries  have  in  place  a 
comprehensive  national  policy  for  household 
food  security. 


F.  HUMANFTARIAN  RELIEF  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 
ORDER;  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 
POLICY  AND  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Madam  Speaker,  as  the  final  major 
section  in  my  remarks  tonight  I  would 
attempt  to  provide  an  answer  to  a  fun- 
damentally important  question.  The 
question: 

What  are  the  implications  for  both 
American  foreign  policy  and  for  inter- 
national institutions  of  the  desire  to 
and  actions  for  delivering  humani- 
tarian relief  in  the  new  world  order? 
Certainly  the  international  community 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  fundamental  re- 
thinking of  the  way  that  it  approaches 
crises  and  conflicts.  In  the  past,  the 
international  community  could  be 
stirred  to  action  only: 

First,  if  one  nation  committed  bla- 
tant and  intolerable  acts  of  aggression 
against  another  nation;  for  example, 
Korean  war.  Operation  Desert  Storm); 
or 

Second,  if  the  warring  peoples  agreed 
to  permit  a  third  party  to  separate  the 
combatants;  that  is.  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operations  in  Cambodia,  Angola,  El 
Salvador,  and  elsewhere. 

These  types  of  action  were  surely 
necessary,  but  they  certainly  don't 
measure  or  account  for  the  entire 
gamut  of  international  crises  during 
those  years.  And,  even  when  peace- 
keeping forces  have  been  deployed, 
they  have  often  been  ineffective.  For 
example,  there  were  U.N.  peacekeepers 
in  Somalia  before  the  United  States 
Marines  landed— the  Pakistani  Army— 
but  they  were  ineffective  because  they 
were  not  given  any  authority  to  en- 
force the  peace.  Thus,  a  narrowly  con- 
structed view  of  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties has  greatly  limited  the  ability  of 
the  international  community  to  re- 
solve such  crises. 

However,  Madam  Speaker,  with  the 
end  of  the  cold  war,  a  related  more 
positive  and  cooperative  big-power  re- 
lationships in  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  a  more  widespread  inter- 
national desire  to  lessen  human  suffer- 
ing, the  world's  community  of  nations 
is  coming  to  accept  the  need  for  a  more 
active  or  proactive  international  capa- 
bility to  intervene  in  situations  of  hu- 
manitarian crises.  Nations  are  looking 
beyond  traditional  peacekeeping  ac- 
tions to  something  with  much  more 
muscle — peace  enforcement  or  peace- 
making or  war  prevention. 

Where  squabbles  between  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and 
others  previously  prevented  the  United 
Nations  from  taking  a  more  active 
role,  now  we  are  finding  much  more 
agreement  on  the  need  for  an  effective 
peace-enforcement  capability. 

With  the  U.N.  actions  in  northern 
Iraq,  the  protection  of  the  Kurds,  and 
in  Somalia,  we  see  the  United  Nations 
undertaking  peacekeeping  activities — 
admittedly  largely  at  the  instigation  of 
the  United  States — without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  local  government. 
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The  U.N.'s  traditional  view  that  na- 
tional sovereignty  is  sacrosanct  has 
begun  to  crumble.  When  a  government 
is  engaging  in  gross  human  rights 
abuses,  or  in  those  situations  where 
the  government  has  collapsed,  the 
United  Nation  is  now  willing,  with  a 
strong  push  from  the  United  States,  to 
consider  intervention  even  if  it  does 
not  have  permission  from  the  local  au- 
thorities. 

Where  does  this  lead  us?  The  fact  is 
that  attitudes  are  changihg  at  the  very 
highest  levels.  Both  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  and,  last  fall.  President  Bush, 
joined  together  in  a  common  effort  to 
push  the  debate  much  further  along. 

Madam  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  in  June 
1992,  U.N.  Secretary  General  Butros 
Butros-Ghali  issued  a  major  appeal  to 
the  world  community  which  be  titled, 
"Agenda  for  Peace."  This  document 
outlines  the  Secretary  General's  sug- 
gestions for  ways  that  the  U.N.  peace 
and  security  capacities  might  be 
strengthened.  In  "Agenda  for  Peace," 
Butros-Ghali  proposes  that  the  United 
Nations; 

First,  activate  military  forces  antici- 
pated in  the  U.N.  Charter  to  respond  to 
outright  aggression,  imminent  or  ac- 
tual and  empower  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  for  the  provision  of  forces,  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment; 

Second,  in  a  situation  where  a  cease- 
fire becomes  difficult  to  maintain,  use 
peace-enforcement  units,  available  on- 
call  and  composed  of  more  heavily 
equipped  troops  than  simple  peace- 
keepers. These  peace-enforcement 
units  would  or  could  be  empowered 
under  the  existing  authority  of  the 
U.N.  Charter;  and 

Third,  strengthen  peacekeeping  capa- 
bilities in  the  areas  of  equipment,  lo- 
gistics, personnel,  training,  and  finance 
so  that  each  emergency  will  not 
produce  a  flurry  of  loose  ad  hoc  ar- 
rangements. 

Last  September,  President  Bush  re- 
sponded to  the  "Agenda  for  Peace"  in 
his  annual  address  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. President  Bush  recommended  a 
five-part  program  that  would  add  teeth 
to  the  U.N.  peace-enforcement  capabil- 
ity. Mr.  Bush  suggested: 

First,  that  nations  should  develop 
and  train  military  units  for  peacekeep- 
ing that  would  be  available  on  short- 
notice  request  by  the  Security  Council; 

Second,  that  multinational  units 
must  have  multinational  planning, 
training,  and  field  exercises,  including 
command  and  control; 

Third,  that  nations  should  provide 
logistical  support  for  these  operations 
and  predesignate  specific  stockpiles  of 
resources  and  material; 

Fourth,  that  nations  must  develop 
planning,  crisis  management,  and  in- 
telligence capabilities  for  peacekeeping 
and  humanitarian  crises;  and. 

Fifth,  that  nations  must  ensure  ade- 
quate flnancing  for  U.N.  peacekeeping 
efforts. 


Madam  Speaker,  Mr.  Bush  and  Sec- 
retary General  Butros-Ghali  have  been 
pointing  us  in  the  direction  of  greater 
international  responsibility  for  peace- 
keeping and  peacemaking. 

We  are  not  there  yet,  as  Yugoslavia 
makes  clear.  There  are  enormous  prob- 
lems about  finance  or  funding,  about 
training,  about  composition  of  forces, 
about  the  command  of  U.N.  military 
units,  and  a  host  of  other  questions. 
Many  third  world  nations  are  fearful 
that  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force  domi- 
nated by  the  United  States.  Europe, 
and  the  other  developed  nations  will 
strip  them  of  their  sovereignty. 

Yet  things  are  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  active  peace-enforce- 
ment role.  Congress  will  surely  act  on 
this  matter  in  the  coming  months.  The 
International  Security,  International 
Organizations  and  Human  Rights  Sub- 
committee is  committed  to  addressing 
this  issue  in  the  coming  months,  and 
ensuring  that  the  proposals  of  former 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  General 
Butros-Ghali  are  implemented. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  concluding  my 
remarks  tonight,  this  Member  would 
postulate  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
some  very  fundamental  changes  in  the 
way  the  nations  of  the  world  view  the 
use  of  international  action  and  inter- 
national military  forces.  Only  time 
will  tell  whether  the  changes  are  a 
short-term  focus  or  whether  they  are 
indeed  attitudinal  changes  in  world 
opinion  that  will  shape  important  new 
international  policies,  structures,  and 
actions  to  preserve  peace  on  Earth  and 
to  relieve  human  suffering.  There  is 
reason  to  be  very  hopeful  that  substan- 
tial progress  will  be  made  in  a  post- 
cold-war  era. 


D  2120 
WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  BOMBING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Nadler]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  NADLER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  pride  in  the  people 
who  live  and  work  in  New  York  City 
for  their  courageous  response  to  the 
catastrophic  bombing  of  the  World 
trade  Center,  in  my  district,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1993.  The  bravery,  courage, 
quick  thinking,  and  genuine  concern 
for  others  exhibited  by  each  person 
whose  life  this  disaster  touched  helped 
prevent  even  greater  tragedy.  The  abil- 
ity of  average  New  Yorkers  to  cope 
with  and  recover  from  this  cata- 
strophic event  is  a  fine  example  for  all 
Americans.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
citizens  of  New  York  today. 

As  New  York  recovers  and  looks  to- 
ward the  future,  I  want  to  remember 
the  five  innocent  victims  of  this  cal- 
lous terrorism.  When  William  Macko, 
Robert  Kirkpatrick,  Monica  Smith, 
and  Steven  Knapp,  all  Port  Authority 


employees,  and  John  DiGiovanni,  a 
dental  equipment  salesman,  left  their 
homes  that  cold  winter  morning  it  was 
a  typical  day.  They  went  to  the  World 
Trade  Center  to  do  an  honest  job  and 
provide  for  their  families.  During  lunch 
hour,  an  enormous  explosion  in  the 
nearby  parking  lot  abruptly  ended 
their  lives.  The  injustice  of  this  crime 
is  incomprehensible.  I  offer  my  condo- 
lences to  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
deceased,  who  must  endure  the  pain 
caused  by  the  untimely  deaths  of  their 
loved  ones. 

We  will  not  forget  the  tragedy  of 
these  five  senseless  deaths,  but  we 
must  learn  from  the  strength  and  cour- 
age of  those  who  helped  each  other  re- 
main calm  and  evacuate  the  buildings 
safely  and  efficiently.  The  afternoon  of 
the  blast,  I  visited  the  World  Trade 
Center.  Thousands  of  p)eople  emerged 
from  the  building  gasping  for  fresh  air 
after  descending  seemingly  endless 
flights  of  stairs  in  dark,  smoky  stair- 
wells. Despite  the  threat  to  their  own 
safety,  these  New  Yorkers  dem- 
onstrated compassion  and  calm  in  a 
time  of  crisis  by  helping  total  strang- 
ers descend  the  dark  staircases.  One 
woman,  whose  disability  confines  her 
to  a  wheelchair,  was  passed  from  per- 
son to  person  until  she  was  safely  on 
the  street  outside. 

Brave  acts,  such  as  this,  were  exhib- 
ited by  both  young  and  old.  Courageous 
kindergarten  children  from  P.S.  95  in 
Brooklyn  were  trapped  in  a  dark  eleva- 
tor for  7  hours.  These  children  and 
their  chaperones  sang  songs  to  comfort 
each  other  from  the  terror  of  not 
knowing  the  cause  of  their  situation 
and  the  extent  of  danger  they  faced. 
They  were  rescued  when  James  Sher- 
wood, a  lieutenant  of  the  New  York 
City  Fire  Department,  sledge- 
hammered  a  hole  through  a  wall  where 
he  heard  faint  voices.  Another  group  of 
schoolchildren  visiting  the  Trade  Cen- 
ter that  day  remained  trapped  on  the 
outdoor  observation  deck,  110  stories 
above  New  York  City  streets  in  the 
cold  winter  air.  Parents  of  the  children 
waited  anxiously  for  several  hours  be- 
fore their  children  were  brought  safely 
to  the  ground. 

The  suffering  that  many  endured 
waiting  for  information  about  family 
and  friends  who  were  in  the  World 
Trade  Center  at  the  time  of  the  bomb- 
ing was  equally  painful.  An  employee 
in  my  office  anxiously  waited  for  2 
hours  before  she  learned  that  her  fa- 
ther had  safely  escaped  the  99th  floor 
of  One  World  Trade  Center. 

Every  New  Yorker  took  justifiable 
comfort  in  knowing  that  New  York's 
uniformed  services  were  prepared  and 
in  control  of  the  situation.  Were  it  not 
for  the  expertise,  courage  and  profes- 
sionalism of  these  brave  New  Yorkers 
the  tragedy  would  have  been  even 
greater. 

I  personally  witnessed  the  New  York 
City  police  skillfully  maintain  order  in 


a  situation  which  would  seem  to  en- 
courage panic  and  chaos.  New  York's 
Finest  had  full  command  of  downtown 
Manhattan,  facilitating  the  rescue  of 
thousands. 

The  New  York  City  Fire  Department 
quickly  controlled  and  extinguished 
the  fire  caused  by  the  explosion,  and 
rescued  many  trapped  by  the  smoke 
throughout  the  Trade  Center.  One  sur- 
vivor recalled  how  firefighters  rescued 
him  and  friends  from  the  basement  by 
beating  back  flames  caused  by  the 
blast,  shielding  them,  and  guiding 
them  to  safety.  There  are  numerous  ex- 
amples of  heroism  that  took  place  on 
that  day.  I  am  extremely  proud  of  each 
member  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  and  the  New  York  City 
Fire  Department  for  their  work. 

New  York's  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice workers  also  played  a  heroic  role  in 
saving  lives  that  day.  They  imme- 
diately established  triage  areas  as  peo- 
ple emerged  from  the  building  covered 
in  soot,  treating  them  skillfully  and  ef- 
ficiently. EMS  quickly  and  success- 
fully treated  a  seemingly  unmanage- 
able number  of  people.  We  are  grateful 
to  have  had  their  care  and  expertise 
working  to  help  numerous  New  York- 
ers. 

The  courage  of  ordinary  New  Yorkers 
on  February  26  saved  us  all  from  even 
greater  losses.  Now  we  must  con- 
centrate on  achieving  full  recovery 
from  this  bombing.  I  want  to  commend 
Governor  Cuomo  and  Mayor  Dinkins 
for  their  leadership  and  compassionate 
response  to  this  disaster. 

Unfortunately,  many  businesses  were 
lost,  and  others  have  had  to  relocate 
temporarily.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration quickly  declared  the 
World  Trade  Center  an  economic  disas- 
ter, and  distributed  funds  to  save  many 
of  the  businesses  that  have  tremen- 
dously suffered.  On  behalf  of  New  York- 
ers, I  thank  the  SBA  for  its  timely  re- 
sponse. 

President  Clinton's  concerned  re- 
sponse and  continued  support  since  the 
afternoon  of  the  tragic  bombing  is  also 
greatly  appreciated.  I  join  Governor 
Cuomo  in  asking  President  Clinton  to 
provide  further  needed  assistance  by 
offering  FEMA  funding  to  aid  in  the  re- 
covery of  those  who  are  suffering  be- 
cause of  the  bombing. 

Madam  Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  the 
tragic  World  Trade  Center  bombing,  we 
must  look  to  the  future.  First,  every 
one  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  horren- 
dous crime  must  be  brought  to  justice. 
Americans  should  not  and  will  not 
stand  for  this  cowardly  act  to  go 
unpunished. 

Second,  we  must  carefully  examine 
our  emergency  preparedness  systems  so 
that  we  can  reaffirm  our  confidence  in 
our  infrastructure.  We  must  be  con- 
fident that  we  have  the  ability  to  cope 
with  any  future  crisis. 

Finally,  we  must  never  forget  the 
courage  exhibited  by  those  who  were 


trapped  in  the  World  Trade  Center  on 
February  26.  They  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  colleagues  from  the  State  o(  New 
York,  (Mr.  Nadler  and  Ms.  Maloney),  for  or- 
ganizing today's  special  order  on  the  tragic 
twmbing  of  the  World  Trade  Center. 

Madam  Speaker,  virtually  every  American 
household  saw  the  dramatic  television  footage 
of  the  recent  World  Trade  Center  explosion. 
Sadly,  in  my  district,  bordering  New  York  City, 
the  tragedy  struck  close  to  home  and  claimed 
the  life  of  Robert  Kirlcpatrick,  a  carpenter  and 
locksmith,  whose  neighbors  described  as 
"generous  to  a  fault."  Rotjert,  whose  office 
was  on  the  second  level  of  the  parking  ga- 
rage, was  one  of  the  five  killed  in  that  incident. 
In  addition,  over  1 ,000  were  injured  as  a  result 
of  the  bomb  blast. 

Over  the  years,  due  to  the  extraordinary  ef- 
forts of  our  nation's  law  enforcement  officials. 
Customs  Service,  and  intelligence  agencies, 
the  United  States  has  been  virtually  free  of 
terrorist  incidents.  However,  as  the  World 
Trade  Center  twmbing  tragically  dem- 
onstrates, we  are  certainly  not  free  of  this 
criminal  scourge. 

Clearly,  those  responsible  must  be  brought 
to  justice.  However,  in  this  time  of  anger  and 
bewilderment  over  this  senseless  act,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  allow  our  justice  system  to 
take  its  course,  and  not  succumb  to  the  urge 
to  take  justice  into  our  hands. 

Terrorism  continues  to  be  a  concern  for 
Americans,  and  demands  the  attention  of  our 
government,  which  has  a  clear  responsibility 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  its  citizens.  How- 
ever, our  government,  albeit  a  world  super- 
power with  vast  intelligence  and  military  pow- 
ers, cannot  always  stop  terrorists. 

Following  the  gulf  war,  the  world  was  grant- 
ed a  reprieve  from  terrorism.  However,  terror- 
ism has  not  ceased;  it  has  temporanly  gone 
into  remission.  Many  of  the  States  that  pre- 
viously supported  terrorism  have  only  shelved 
their  terrorist  infrastructures  for  temporary  stor- 
age. 

I  believe  that  there  are  several  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  strengthen  our  Nation's  ap- 
proach to  terrorism.  While  democracies  must 
preserve  the  ideals  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  I  believe  that  democracies  can  and 
should  have  a  strong  response  to  terrorism. 
Our  Nation,  working  with  other  nations,  can 
severely  curtail  the  freedoms  under  which  ter- 
rorists have  operated  during  the  past  decade. 

Accordingly,  I  am  preparing  an  omnibus 
antiterrorism  bill  which  seeks  to  strengthen  the 
U.N.  position  against  terrorism,  to  utilize  our 
vast  economic  resources  and  political  pres- 
sure against  states  which  support  terronsm,  to 
strengthen  bilateral  and  multilateral  coopera- 
tion against  terrorist  organizations,  focus  on 
encouraging  media  restraint  in  reporting  terror- 
ist incidents,  and  to  strive  to  alleviate  the  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  which  contribute 
to  the  rise  of  terrorist  activity. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and  co- 
sponsor  my  legislation.  While  no  government 
can  guarantee  to  be  100  percent  effective  in 
combating  terrorism,  I  tielieve  that  given  the 
extraordinary  changes  in  the  world  political 
tjalance  over  the  past  decade,  our  Nation  is 
poised  to  lead  a  serious  effort  to  eradicate 
certain  forms  of  terrorism. 


Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  out- 
rage over  the  recent  attack  on  the  Worid 
Trade  Center  in  Manhattan.  The  cowardly  as- 
sault on  the  unsuspecting  civilian  target  left 
hundreds  injured  and  five  dead,  including  one 
of  my  constituents  from  my  hometown  of 
Seaford,  Long  Island.  My  heart  goes  out  to  all 
the  victims  of  the  attack,  and  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  the  families  of  the 
slain.  The  bombing  also  caused  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  physical  damage  and  im- 
measurable economic  disruption.  Yet,  through 
it  all,  the  people  of  New  York  demonstrated 
their  indomitable  spirit. 

Tremendous  credit  must  also  be  given,  of 
course,  to  the  FBI  and  the  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Department  for  the  professional  job  they 
have  done  in  investigating  this  heinous  crime. 
I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  firefighters, 
emergency  services  personnel,  and  hurwlreds 
of  ordinary  New  Yorkers  on  the  scene  during 
the  World  Trade  Center  emergency.  Their  he- 
roic response  during  the  disaster  displayed  the 
true  spirit  of  New  York — showing  and  giving 
their  best  when  things  were  at  their  worst. 

Ms.  VEl-AZQUEZ.  Madam  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  New  York  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  men  and  women  of  New  York 
City's  emergency  services  who  nsked  their 
lives  dunng  the  horrifying  tragedy  at  the  Worid 
Trade  Center. 

Our  police  officers,  firefighters,  emergency 
medical  technicians,  and  civilian  employees 
responded  bravely,  quickly,  and  effectively, 
thereby  minimizing  the  loss  of  life  and  damage 
of  property.  Once  again,  New  Yorkers  proved 
that,  even  under  the  most  difficult  and  threat- 
ening of  circumstances,  they  are  able  to  meet 
any  challenge  and  overcome  any  crisis.  Like 
them,  I  only  wish  that  no  lives  had  been  lost 
and  no  families  were  grieving  as  a  result  of 
this  tragedy. 

This  disaster  resulted  in  five  fatalities  and 
over  1 ,000  injuries.  It  also  disrupted  transpor- 
tation networks  and  caused  smoke  and  related 
damage  to  more  than  40  retail  businesses  on 
the  concourse  level  of  the  facility.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Vista  Hotel  sustained  such  heavy 
damage  that  its  management  has  announced 
the  layoff  of  more  than  600  employees.  In  ad- 
dition, this  event  has  caused  the  relocation  of 
several  hundred  vital  and  essential  businesses 
which  comprise  the  heart  of  our  city's  and  the 
country's  financial  services  industry. 

In  this  regard  I  applaud  Govemor  Cuomo's 
and  Mayor  Dinkins'  request  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  expedited  economic 
assistance  for  small  businesses  located  in  the 
towers.  This  initiative  will  help  them  recover 
some  of  the  financial  losses  they  are  beanng, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  President  Clinton's  favor- 
able response. 

I  also  applaud  the  joint  venture  tjetween  the 
Port  Aufhonty  and  New  York  City  to  establish 
a  $5  million,  no  interest  loan  fund  for  small 
businesses  to  rebuild  and  restart  their  oper- 
ations. 

The  struggle  for  thousands  and  thousands 
of  workers  and  businesses  is  far  from  over, 
and  under  the  current  situation  I  urge  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Administration 
to  expedite  Governor  Cuomo's  request  for  a 
major  disaster  declaration. 

Once  again,  my  heart  goes  out  to  those 
who  tost  family  members  in  this  disaster,  and 
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my  assistance  goes  out  to  those  workers  and 
businesses  still  reeling  from  the  effects  of  the 
explosion. 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
evening  to  speak  atx)ut  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter explosion  and  about  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines who  responded  so  quickly  and  so  dili- 
gently to  this  disaster. 

The  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
were  in  jeopardy  on  Friday,  February  26, 
when  a  van  filled  with  explosives  blew  up  in 
an  underground  garage  tjeneath  the  World 
Trade  Center. 

New  York's  police,  fire,  and  emergency 
service  personnel  f)erformed  magnificently, 
putting  their  own  lives  at  risk  so  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  citizens  inside  the  building  could 
make  it  to  safety. 

There  are  so  many  examples  of  heroism 
which  I  could  recount,  but  let  me  relate  a 
handful  of  them  thiat  have  been  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

There's  Sgt.  Timothy  Farrell  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  who  was  k>wered 
by  a  cable  to  the  roof  of  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter from  a  helicopter  to  rescue  eight  trapped 
people,  including  a  woman  who  was  8  months 
pregnant. 

There's  firefighter  Kevin  Shea,  who  plunged 
into  a  gaping  crater  blown  open  by  the  explo- 
sion as  he  groped  through  the  smoke  in 
search  of  victims.  Other  firefighters  risked  their 
lives  to  rescue  Shea  from  the  rutjble. 

There's  Police  Lt.  James  W.  Sherwood  and 
Lt.  Michael  Podolak  of  the  Port  Authority  Po- 
lice who  used  a  sledgehammer  to  break 
through  an  elevator  wall  on  the  43d  floor  and 
rescue  62  school  children  trapped  in  the  dark 
for  nearly  5  hours. 

Lieutenant  Sherwood  recalls  telling  the  chil- 
dren, "You  are  the  bravest  kids  I've  ever 
seen  " 

Besides  the  officials  who  responded  to  this 
disaster,  there  were  many  other  heroes  and 
heroines  inside  the  buildings,  like  the  office 
mate  who  helped  a  colleague  confined  to  a 
wheelchair  make  it  through  dozens  of  flights  of 
stairs  through  smoke  that  was  so  thick  you 
could  not  see  your  shoes. 

And  there  were  the  school  teachers  of  sev- 
eral different  groups  of  school  children  trapped 
inside  the  building  including  several  who  spent 
5  hours  calming  the  children  tr£^}p>ed  inside 
the  elevator  on  the  43d  floor. 

George  Howard,  a  Port  Authority  police  offi- 
cer, summed  up  the  attitude  of  hundreds  of 
people  who  worked  hard  to  save  lives  when 
he  tokj  a  reporter,  "There  is  no  single  hero 
story.  Everytxxjy  just  did  their  job.  That's  what 
they  pay  us  for.  When  something  like  this  hap- 
pens, we  end  up  doing  what  we've  got  to 
do."- 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
extend  my  sincere  admiration  and  gratitude  to 
those  individuals  who  were  involved  in  the 
fatal  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center  in 
New  York.  The  level  of  courage  that  was  dis- 
played by  all  parties  involved  was  certainly 
commendable.  People  often  view  New  York 
City  as  a  cold  and  heartless  place.  It  Is  both 
comforting  and  enlightening  to  see  this  myth 
dispelled. 

Several  members  of  my  congregation  at 
Allen  AME  Church  were  in  the  Work!  Trade 
Center  at  the  time  of  the  bombing.  Each  con- 


veyed their  own  personal  story  of  how  some- 
one, often  a  stranger,  had  offered  them  assist- 
ance, even  at  the  risk  of  their  own  life.  I  ap- 
plaud the  selflessness  of  these  individuals  and 
would  like  to  recognize  them  as  heroes. 

I  would  also  like  to  convey  my  condolences 
to  those  families  who  lost  loved  ones  and  to 
those  businesses  that  were  forced  to  relocate. 
This  was  an  unfortunate  and  regrettable  oc- 
currence. There  is  nothing  I  can  say  to  ease 
your  grief.  However,  I  hope  that  you  will  take 
solace  in  the  fact  that  the  loss  resulting  from 
this  disaster  was  kept  to  such  a  minimum.  We 
have  our  fellow  New  York  citizens,  the  fire  de- 
partment, the  police  department,  and  other 
emergency  technicians  to  thank  for  this.  It  was 
inspiring  to  see  everyone  unite  and  work  to- 
gether to  alleviate  the  ailments  of  this  catas- 
trophe. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  address  my  colleagues  on  the  senseless 
devastation  resulting  from  the  terrorist  tx)mb- 
ing  attack  at  the  World  Trade  Center  and  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area. 

On  Friday,  February  26  at  12:18  p.m.,  an 
explosion  ripped  through  six  underground 
parking  levels  of  the  World  Trade  Center  lo- 
cated immediately  underneath  the  Vista  Hotel 
and  between  two  twin  towers.  The  blast  was 
so  strong  that  it  produced  a  crater  six  stories 
deep  and  about  200  feet  wide.  Approximately 
90,000  people  work  and  visit  there  every 
weekday,  6  of  whom  were  killed  as  a  result  of 
the  bombing.  A  thousand  more  were  injured, 
and  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  more  were 
severely  disrupted.  The  economic  losses 
caused  by  the  bombing  are  estimated  at  $1 
billion. 

Today,  our  condolences  are  extended  to  the 
families  of  those  killed  in  the  blast.  The  death 
of  a  loved  one  under  any  circumstance  is  a 
source  of  great  sorrow  but  when  that  death  is 
the  result  of  a  senseless  and  hateful  act,  the 
loss  is  particularly  devastating.  Certainly,  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  all  those  fami- 
lies who  had  relatives  that  were  killed  or  in- 
jured as  a  result  of  the  blast. 

Every  tragedy  produces  its  heroes,  and  this 
was  no  exception.  The  World  Trade  Center 
txjmbing  was  the  largest  terrorist  attack  within 
the  txjrders  of  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  our  city's  police,  firefighting,  and 
emergency  medical  personnel  should  be  high- 
ly commended.  Within  minutes  of  the  explo- 
sion, the  street  in  front  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  was  filled  with  resporxling  emergency 
equipment  from  the  New  York  City  police  de- 
partment, tire  department,  arvj  emergency 
medical  services,  as  well  as  the  Port  Authority 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  which  owns  the 
center.  Four  New  York  City  police  department 
helicopters  made  40  rooftop  landings  on  the 
towers  t)etween  12:30  p.m.  and  11  p.m.  Dur- 
ing these  flights,  25  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cers rappelled  from  helicopters  to  the  roofs  of 
tower  one  where  a  landing  zone  was  estat>- 
lished  and  where  p)olice  department  pilots  later 
delivered  125  rescue  personnel  to  the  roofs. 
Scores  of  police,  fire,  and  EMS  personnel 
were  among  the  1,000  injured  in  the  blast's 
wake,  and  their  heroism  is  to  be  applauded. 
As  a  retired  police  officer,  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  efforts  of  my  former  colleagues  at 
the  New  York  Police  Department. 


The  economic  losses  resulting  from  the 
bombing  are  enormous.  While  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  accurately  the  extent  of  these  losses, 
some  estimates  are  as  high  as  $1  billion — not 
a  surprising  figure  when  one  considers  that 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  work  at 
the  World  Trade  Center  have  been  denied  ac- 
cess to  their  offices  for  weeks.  While  we  rec- 
ognize the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  New  York 
State  Emergency  Management  Office,  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  and 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  more 
will  need  to  be  done  to  assure  that  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  this  attack  are  mini- 
mized to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Lastly,  no  one  would  argue  with  the  asser- 
tion that  anything  that  can  help  us  prevent  a 
single  terrorist  act  from  occurring,  or  in  appre- 
hending those  responsible,  certainly  merits  se- 
rious examination  by  Congress.  To  that  end,  t 
am  proud  to  have  sponsored  H.R.  1262,  the 
Explosives  Fingerprinting  Act  of  1993,  which 
would  require  all  explosive  manufactures  to  in- 
troduce high-technology  additives  into  explo- 
sives that  will  give  them  identifying  signatures 
which  would  tell  our  law  enforcement  officials 
when  and  where  they  were  made. 

Such  additives,  called  taggants,  are  micro- 
scopic chips  designed  to  survive  explosives. 
Taggants  have  been  long  supported  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms as  a  valuable  and  antiterronst  tool.  After 
a  txjmbing  incident,  agents  could  examine  the 
manufacturer's  required  paperwork  to  identify 
suspects  from  lists  of  purchasers.  Identifying 
the  source  and  subsequent  sale  of  explosives 
is  neariy  impossible  without  taggants. 

So,  one  may  ask,  why  hasn't  this 
antiterrorisi  technology  been  developed  and 
utilized  in  the  past?  The  tragic  answer  is  that 
special  interest  groups  representing  the  explo- 
sives and  gun  industries  have  not  only  killed 
previous  legislation  to  require  taggants,  but 
have  also  limited  the  amount  of  funding  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  can 
devote  to  developing  this  technology. 

As  a  former  police  officer,  I  know  well  it  is 
tough  enough  to  conduct  criminal  investiga- 
tions without  having  one  hand  tied  behind  your 
back.  It's  time  to  get  tough  on  terrorist  bomb- 
ings and  give  our  agents  a  valuable  new  tool 
in  their  arsenal.  I  would  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  im- 
portant legislation,  thereby  taking  a  small  step 
toward  making  sure  another  such  terrorist  at- 
tack does  not  occur. 


D  2130 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NADLER.  Madam  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Pelosi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel)  for  today  from 
3:30  p.m.  on  account  of  attending  a  fu- 
neral. 

Mr.  HOAGLAND  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt)  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHIFF)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 
Mr.  Mica,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Hunter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.   Sam   Johnson   of  Texas,   for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 
Mr.  Kasich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Kim.  for  5  minutes,  on  March  11. 
Mr.  SCHIFF,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.    Bereuter.    for   60   minutes,    on 
March  11. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr.  Wynn.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mrs.  Clayton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Ortiz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mrs.  MINK,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
16. 

Mr.  Sanders,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  17. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  16. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  17. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Bonior,  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  May  4,  5.  6,  11,  12.  13,  18,  19.  20,  25.  26. 
and  27.  and  June  8.  9.  10,  15.  16,  17.  22  23 
24,  29,  and  30. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Bentley)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Kasich,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
11. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SCHIFF)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Archer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  King  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Roukema. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Petri. 


Mr.  OXLEY. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Fields  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Goodling  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Stump. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Holden  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  Dixon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Serrano  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  DURBIN. 

Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Traficant  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  CLAY. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stupak. 

Mr.  Volkmer. 

Mrs.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Tejeda. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Strickland. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NADLER.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  March  11,  1993,  at  11:30  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clauae  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

868.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  the  Office 
of  Manag-ement  and  Budget,  transmitting 
the  cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  de- 
ferrals of  budget  authority  as  of  March  1, 
1993.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H.  Doc.  No. 
103-55):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

869.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  enforce- 
ment actions  for  the  period  of  January  1.  1992 
through  Decemlier  31,  1992.  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  1833;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

870.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  Sutes,  transmitting 
a  report  involving  United  States  exports  to 
Venezuela,  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(i); 


to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Url)an  Affairs. 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations— 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Coun- 
selor Training  Grants  Program,  pursuant  to 
20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on 
Eklucation  and  Labor. 

872.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  FEMAs  adminis- 
tration of  the  permanent  and  temporary  re- 
location components  of  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram during  fiscal  year  1991;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

873.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Institute  on  Deafness  and  Other  Communica- 
tion Disorders,  transmitting  their  1991  an- 
nual report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  100-553. 
section  2  (102  Stat.  2773);  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

874.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  containing  the  status  of  each 
loan  and  contract  of  guaranty  or  insurance 
to  which  there  remains  outstanding  any  un- 
paid obligation  or  potential  liability  and  the 
status  of  each  extension  of  credit  for  the  pro- 
curement of  defense  articles  or  services,  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2765(a);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

875.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  deter- 
mination that  continued  nuclear  cooperation 
with  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity [Euratom]  is  needed  in  order  to  achieve 
U.S.  nonproliferation  objectives  and  to  pro- 
tect our  common  defense  and  security,  pur- 
suant to  42  U.S.C.  2155(a)(2)  (H.  Doc.  No.  103- 
56);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

876.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Legislative  Affairs,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  transmitting 
a  report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1992,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

877.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs.  Department  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

878.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  annual  report  in  compliance 
with  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1992,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b(j):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

879.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Government  and  Public  Affairs.  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  report  of  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

880.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

881.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  U.S, 
Coast  Guard  Military  Retirement  System, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9503(a)(1)(B);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

882.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service,  transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar   year    1992,    pursuant    to   5   U.S.C. 
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552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

883.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  562(d):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

884.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. U.S.  Small  Business  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  of  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

885.  A  letter  from  the  CEO.  United  States 
Postal  Service,  transmitting  a  report  of  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

886.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
iwyments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

887.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
Itayments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

888.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

889.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

890.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

891.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  assessing  the  voting 
practices  of  the  governments  of  U.N.  member 
states  in  the  General  Assembly  and  Security 
Council  for  1992.  and  evaluating  the  actions 
and  responsiveness  of  those  governments  to 
U.S.  policy  on  issues  of  special  importance  to 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
98-473.  section  530a  (98  Stat.  1900;  102  Stat. 
2268-26;  103  Stat.  1223):  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions. 

892.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  yearly  evaluation  of  the  Depart- 
ment's compliance  with  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment and  the  effectiveness  of  the  amend- 
ment, pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-121,  Sec- 
tion 319:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Appropriations. 


Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  965.  A  bill  to  provide  for  toy 
safety  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  103-29).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr  PETRI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, Mr.  GooDLiNO,  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Ms. 
MouNARi.  Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska. 
Mr  BOEHNER.  Mr  Grandy,  Mr.  Sen- 
SENBRENNEm.        Mr.        OXLEY.        Mrs. 

MoRELLA.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Barton  of  Texas): 
H.R.  1272.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  set  standards  under  such  title  for 
multiple  employer  welfare  arrangements 
providing  health  plan  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  ARCHER): 
H.R.  1273.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  fur- 
niture of  unspun  fibrous  vegetable  materials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Archer): 
H.R.  1274.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1. 
1995,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain wicker  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DREIER: 
H.R.  1275.  A  bill  to  provide  the  President 
with  the  authority  to  negotiate  agreements 
with  the  Government  of  Russia,  and  other 
former  Soviet  republics,  providing  economic 
assistance  in  return  for  reimbursement  from 
natural  resources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
H.R.  1276.  A  bill  to  establish  the  right  to 
obtain  firearms  for  security,  and  to  use  fire- 
arms in  defense  of  self,  family,  or  home,  and 
to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  such  right; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hali  of  Texas); 
H.R.  1277.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  exempt  qualified  current  and 
former  law  enforcement  officers  from  State 
laws  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  concealed 
handgruns:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Ms.  DeLAURO; 
H.R.  1278.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage 
under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  Program  of 
paramedic  intercept  services  provided  in  sup- 
port of  public,  volunteer,  or  nonprofit  pro- 
viders of  ambulance  services:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    DEUTSCH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hastings.  Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen.  and  Mr. 
Saxton). 
H.R.  1279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  mem- 
bers of  Hamas  (commonly  known  as  the  Is- 
lamic Resistance  Movement)  be  considered 
to  be  engaged  in  a  terrorist  activity  and  in- 
eligible to  receive  visas  and  excluded  from 
admission    into   the   United   States;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 


Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez. Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Unsoeld, 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jer- 
sey.   Mr.    Engel,    Mr.   Becerra,    Mr. 
Gene  Green,  Mr.  Strickland.  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  and  Mr.  Faleomavaeoa): 
H.R.  1280.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees   on    Education   and    Labor   and 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  and  Mr.  ORTIZ): 
H.R.  1281.  A  bill  to  provide  for  lease  sales 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  under  certain 
conditions,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Tauzin.   Mr.    Young   of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Laughlin): 
H.R.  1282.  A  bill  to  provide  enhanced  en- 
ergy security  through  incentives  to  explore 
and  develop  frontier  areas  of  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  to  enhance  production  of 
the  domestic  oil  and  gas  resources  in  deep 
water  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GALLO: 
H.R.    1283.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control   Act  and  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  to  provide  protection  for 
sole  source  aquifers:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   GEKAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HYDE): 
H.R.  1284.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  reauthorize  and  modify  the 
provisions  relating  to  independent  counsel; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
H  R.  1285.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959  relating  to  authorization  of 
appropriations    for    construction    of    public 
buildings  by  committee  resolution  approval; 
to    the    Committee    on    Public    Works    and 
Transportation. 

By    Mr.    HOLDEN    (for    himself.    Mr 
Frank       of       Massachusetts.       Mr. 
TORKILDSEN.  Mrs.  MEYERS  Of  Kansas. 
Ms.  Danner.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mrs.  Johnson 
of    Connecticut.    Mr.    Coppersmith. 
and  Mr.  Buyer): 
H.R.  1286.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  the  official  mail  allowance  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
20  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  HOLDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McMillan): 
H.R.  1287.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January 
1.  1996,  the  duty  on  certain  chemicals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOLDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McMillan): 
H.R.  1288.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1995.  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain chemicals;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   KOPETSKI   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.     Mr.     Stark.     Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 
Mr.  Wyden.  Ms.  Furse.  Mr.  DeFazio, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Mr.  Tejeda,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas, 
Mr.    CHAPMAN,    Mr.    Sarpalius,    Ms. 
E.B.  Johnson,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Cole- 
man, and  Mr.  McHale): 
H.R.  1289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  veterans  for  mortgage  revenue  bond 


financing:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.    1290.   A  bill   to  ensure   the   financial 
soundness  and  solvency  of  insurers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    LIPINSKI    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Frank       of       Massachusetts.       Mr. 

Gutierrez.   Mr.   Stupak.   Mr.   Rush. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  and  Mr.  Evans): 

H.R.  1291.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustment 

of  immigration  status  for  certain  Polish  and 

Hungarian  parolees:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTINEZ: 
H.R.  1292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  improve- 
ments in  enforcement  of  antidiscrimination 
provisions  of  that  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  (for  her- 
self.  Mrs.   Johnson   of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.   Fa- 
well.   Mr.   Gingrich.   Mr.   Solomon. 
Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr.   Moor- 
head.    Mr.    Stump.    Mr.    Goss.    Mr. 
Dreier.  Mr.  Ballenger.  and  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston): 
H.R.  1293.  A  bill  to  replace  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  with 
a  program  of  block  grants  to  States  for  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children,  and  for  other 
purposes:   to   the  Committee   on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Ms.    MOLINARI    (for   herself.    Mr. 
Gallo.  and  Mr.  Saxton): 
H.R.  1294.  A  bill  to  designate  military  in- 
stallations selected  for  closure  or  realign- 
ment under  a  base  closure  law.  and  the  com- 
munities within  which  such  military  Instal- 
lations are  located,  as  enterprise  zones  for 
purposes  of  title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1987  and  as  rede- 
velopment areas  for  purposes  of  the  Public 
Works  and   Economic   Development   Act   of 
1965;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services.   Banking,   Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MORAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Good- 
ling.   Mr.   HoLDEN.   Mr.   Condit,   Mr. 
Browder,  Mr.  Deal.  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr. 
Payne  of  Virginia.   Mr.   Wolf.   Ms. 
McKinney,   Mr.   Penny.   Mr.   Wheat. 
Mr.    Lancaster.    Mr.    Parker,    Mr. 
(500DLATTE.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter,  Ms.  Danner.  Mr.  Canady.  Mr. 
Greenwood.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Klink. 
Mr.    Cooper.    Mr.    Gene    Green    of 
Texas.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Peterson    of 
Minnesota.     Mr.     Taylor     of     Mis- 
sissippi,  Mr.   BiLBRAY.   Mr.   Rogers, 
Mr.      Johnston      of      Florida.      Mr. 
Cramer.  Mr.  Crapo.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming. 
Mr.      Emerson.     Mr.     Orton.     Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  McHale.  Mrs.  Meyers 
of  Kansas,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.    Tanner,    Mr.    Sarpalius.    Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Hoagland,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr. 
Rowland,   Mr.   Hall  of  Texas,    Mr. 
Poshard,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Peterson 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Allard, 
Mr.  Buyer.  Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Coppersmith.  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish  of  Oklahoma.    Mr.   Skeen.   and 
Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana): 
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H.R.  1295.  A  bill  to  improve  Federal  deci- 
sionmaking by  requiring  a  thorough  evalua- 
tion of  the  economic  impact  of  Federal  legis- 
lative and  regulatory  requirements  on  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  economic  re- 
sources located  therein;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  ORTIZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Slat- 
tery,  Mr.   Wilson.   Mr.   Evans,   Mr. 
Pastor.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr. 
Filner,  Mr.  Tejeda,  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Romero-Barcelo.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Gutierrez.  Mr.  Blackwell.  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Gene  Green  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr. 
Serrano): 
H.R.  1296.  A  bill  to  provide  surveillance,  re- 
search, and  services  aimed  at  prevention  of 
birth  defects:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota: 
H.R.  1297.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  1298.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code  of  1986  to  provide   that  certain 
cash  rentals  of  farmland  will  not  cause  re- 
capture of  the  special  estate  tax  valuation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SANDERS: 
H.R.  1299.  A  bill  to  provide  funding  for  the 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation  to  meet  imme- 
diate needs  and  to  authorize  additional  fund- 
ing for  the  Corporation  subject  to  a  require- 
ment that  the  President  submit  a  plan  for 
fully  paying  for  such  funding,  including  in- 
terest costs,  over  the  next  5  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California): 
H.R.  1300.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Science.  Space.  Energy,  and  Technology; 
to    the    Committee    on    Government    Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner): 
H.R.  1301.  A  bill  to  combat  terrorism:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself.  Mr.  Goss. 
Mr.   Hastings.   Mr.   McCollum.   Ms. 
Meek.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Florida,  and 
Ms.  Brown  of  Florida); 
H.R.  1302.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
insurance  and  reinsurance  program  against 
the  risk  of  hurricanes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Banking.    Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  1303.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse  located  at  402 
East  State  Street  in  Trenton.  NJ,  as  the 
"Clarkson  S.  Fisher  Federal  Building  and 
United  States  Courthouse":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RANGED: 
H.R.  1304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  impose  an  excise  tax  on 
sales  of  syringes  and  intravenous  systems 
which  do  not  meet  antineedlestick  preven- 
tion standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.   VENTO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HANSEN): 

H.R.  1305.  A  bill  to  make  boundary  adjust- 
ments and  other  miscellaneous  changes  to 
authorities  and  programs  of  the  National 
Park  Service:  to  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources. 


By  Ms.  DeLAURO  (for  herself.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Maine,  Mr.  Bac- 
chus of  Florida.  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr. 
Becerra.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Ber- 
man.  Mr.  BiLBRAY.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Blackwell.  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Ms.  Byrne.  Ms. 
Cantwell,  Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Clement.  Mr.  clyburn.  Mr.  Cole- 
man, Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Miss 
Collins  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  CoppERSMrrn.  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Cramer.  Ms.  Danner,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Dixon.  Ms. 
EsHoo.  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Filner.  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Gun- 
derson. Mr.  Hamburg.  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.      HOCHBRUECKNER.      Mr.      HOLDEN. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Ms.  E.B.  Johnson,  Ms.  Kap- 
TUR,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kildee.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 
KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Levin.  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Ms.  Maloney.  Ms.  Margolies- 
Mezvinsky.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
McDermott.  Ms.  mcKinney,  Mr. 
Meehan.  Ms.  Meek.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mrs.  Mink.  Ms.  Molinari.  Mrs. 
Morella.  Mr.  Murphy,  Ms.  Norton, 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Paxon.  Ms. 
Pelosi,  Mr.  Poshard,  Ms.  Roybal- 
allard,  Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  Sanders, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Ms.  Slaughter,  Mr.  SMrrn 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.  Studds.  Mrs.  Thurman.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Walsh. 
Ms.  Waters.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Ms.  WooLSEY.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Neal 
of   Massachusetts.    Mr.    Stark.    Mr. 

GEJDENSON.       Mr.       ViSCLOSKY.       Mr. 

Barrett  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.   Bonior. 
Mrs.    Clayton,    Mr.    Martinez.    Mr. 
McNuLTY.  Mr.  Gutierrez.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington. Mr.   Lazio.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Solomon.        Mr.        Nadler.        Mr. 
Gallegly.  and  Mr.  Lehman); 
H.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  1993  and  March  1994  both  as   'Womens 
History  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut: 
H.J.  Res.  144.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  provide  for  issuance  of  writs  of 
election  in  cases  of  vacancies  in  the  Senate; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota: 
H.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  limiting  the  number  of  consecutive 
years  a  person  may  serve  in  or  be  employed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
be  employed  to  affect  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams   of   the    Government    of   the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1993  as  "Civil  War  His- 
tory Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ka- 
sich. Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Neal  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Machtley.  Mr.  Blackwell.  Mr. 
Brewster.       Mr.       Cramer.       Mr. 
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KOPETSKl,  Mr.  HOLDEN.  Mr.   LiPINSKI. 

Mr.    BiLiRAKis.    Mr.    Gonzalez,    Mr. 

Cardin.  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida.  Mr. 

Studds.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Ms.  Norton.  Mr. 

Peterson   of  Florida,    Mr.    Hunter, 

Mr.    Spratt.    Mr.    Jefferson,    Mr. 

Martinez.  Mr.   Filner,  Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.    Gene   Green.    Mr.    McDermott, 

Mr.  Buyer.  Mr.  Kreidler,  Mr.  Shays. 

Ms.  E.B.  Johnson.  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 

Jacobs.  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 

Montgomery.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 

Mazzoli.        Mr.        Markey.        Mrs. 

MoRELLA.        Mr.        Rahall.         Mr. 

Faleomavaega.    Mr.    Kleczka,    Mr. 

Gejdenson.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Ford 

of    Tennessee.     Mr.     Waxman,     Mr. 

Synar.  Mr.  King,  Ms.  Woolsey,  Mrs. 

Unsoeld.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Rangel.  and 

Mr.  mcKETT): 
H.J.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  3.  1993.  through  October 
9,  1993,  as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Zeliff. 

Ms.  Schenk,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Brown 

of    California.    Mr.    Doolittle.    Mr. 

Calvert,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Filner,  Ms. 

Harman,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.    Miller   of  California,    Mr.    Mi- 

NETA.      Ms.      Roybal-Allard,      Mr. 

Torres,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Hamburg, 

Mr.     Edwards     of    California.     Ms. 

Woolsey,  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Becerra, 

Ms.    Waters.    Ms.    Eshoo,    and    Mr. 

Tucker): 
H.  Con.  Res.  60.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  emphasis  that  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Commission  should  place 
on  the  economic  impact  of  the  closure  of 
military  installations  on  affected  commu- 
nities in  recommending  such  installations 
for  closure  during  the  1993  base  closure  proc- 
ess; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    KENNEDY   (for   himself,    Ms. 

Maloney,  Mr.  Bllte,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 

McHUGH.  and  Mr.  King): 
H.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  adoption  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  for 
Northern  Ireland;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.  Res.  123.  Resolution  to  amend  rule 
XLVIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  provide  for  a  phased  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  124.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  require 
secrecy  oaths  for  Members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  before  they  may  have 
access  to  classified  information;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota: 
H.  Res.   125.  Resolution  providing  for  re- 
form of  the  House  of  Representatives:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Rules  and  House 
Administration. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.  Res.  126.  Resolution  to  establish  the  Se- 
lect  Committee    on    Children.    Youth,    and 
Families;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STUMP; 
H.  Res.  127.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  Con- 
gress, in  providing  funds  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  programs  to  assist  the  homeless,  should 
appropriate  one-third  of  those  funds  for  pro- 
grams to  assist  the  homeless  that  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  BACCHUS  of  Florida  introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  1306)  for  the  relief  of  Harold  W.  Brown, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  3:  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 
Skaggs. 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  WYDEN,  Ms.  FURSE,  Ms.  Har- 
man. Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Ack- 

ERMAN,  Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr. 

Flake.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr. 
Sharp.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Mr.  Klein.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Fingerhut,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Skelton,  Ms. 
Waters,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Bar- 
low, Ms.  Lowey,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kleczka. 
Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr. 
Towns,  Ms.  E.B.  Johnson.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Becerra.  Mr.  LaRocco. 
Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Ms.  Roybal- 
Allard,  Mr.  Condit.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Pastor,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hamburg. 
Mr.  Blackwell.  Mr.  Tucker.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Ms.  McKin- 
ney.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Mfume, 
Ms.  Schenk,  Mr.  Swett.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Deutsch.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Barcia.  and  Mr.  Manton. 

H.R.  34:  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  and  Mr.  Sand- 
ers. 

H.R.  57:  Mr.  GENE  GREEN. 

H.R.  59:  Mr.  Penny.  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Hastert,  Mr. 
Huffington,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  73:  Mr.  Dooley. 

H.R.  93:  Mr.  EMERSON,  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr. 
Paxon.  Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr. 
Knollenberg,  and  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas. 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  Gallo. 

H.R.  103:  Mr.  SCHIFF. 

H.R.  146:  Mr.  KING  and  Mr.  Doolittle. 

H.R.  159:  Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Spence. 

H.R.  171:  Mr.  SOLOMON. 

H.R.  214:  Mr.  KING,  Mr.  Hoke,  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.R.  298:  Mr.  GOODLING,  Mrs.  RoUKEMA,  and 
Mr.  Fawell. 

H.R.  324:  Mr.  WYNN,  Mr.  KYL,  and  Mr. 
Minge. 

H.R.  349:  Ms.  DUNN. 

H.R.  410:  Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  415:  Mr.  DRElER. 

H.R.  429;  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  Combest.  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  Knollenberg,  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
and  Mr.  Ramstad. 

H.R.  431;  Ms.  EsHOO. 

H.R.  493:  Mr.  McHUGH,  Mr.  McCandless, 
Mr.  Buyer,  and  Mr.  Kyl. 

H.R.  512:  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  STARK. 

H.R.  549:  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Wyoming,  Ms.  Danner,  and  Mr. 
Frank  of  Massachusetts. 

H.R.  551:  Mr.  Ramstad,  Mr.  Clinoer.  Mr. 
McCandless,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Roemer,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Zeuff.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Sanders. 
and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  563:  Mr.  Zimmer  and  Mr.  PETE  GEREN. 

H.R.  591:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota  and 
Mr.  Upton. 


H.R.  624:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  EVER- 
ETT. Mr.  Bonilla.  Mr.  Holden.  Mr.  OXLEY. 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Goss.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Fingerhut,  Mr. 
Skaggs,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Sanders.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr. 
Stenholm,  Mr.  McCandless,  Ms.  Woolsey. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
LiNDER,  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Florida.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Santorum. 

H.R.  649:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  653:  Mr.  STUMP. 

H.R.  656:  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr. 
Sanders,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  692:  Mr.  Conyers,  Miss  Coluns  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Gutierrez,  and  Mr.  Clyburn. 

H.R.  702:  Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas.  Mr.  Oxley, 
Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  KoLBE,  Mrs.  Thurman. 
Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
GiLCHREST,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Richardson. 
and  Mr.  Cramer. 

H.R.  723:  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Hastert.  and  Mr.  Barcia. 

H.R.  784:  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr. 
GRAMS,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

H.R.  794:  Mr.  HUGHES. 

H.R.  795:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Towns.  Ms.  Norton.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Coble. 
Mr.  Gunderson.  and  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  BUYER,  Mr.  Strickland.  Mr. 
Hutchinson.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Young  of  Alas- 
ka. Mr.  Clyburn.  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr. 
Roth. 

H.R.  833:  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Faleomavaega, 
Ms.  Eshoo.  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  842:  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts  and 
Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  847:  Mr.  PICKETT,  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Bliley.  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  854:  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  870:  Mr.  SANDERS  and  Ms.  E.B.  JOHN- 
SON. 

H.R.  886:  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Boehner. 
Mr.  MORAN.  and  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R.  902:  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Strickland. 
and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  915:  Mrs.  PELOSI,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Gene  Green,  Mr.  Yates,  Mrs.  Clayton,  Mr. 
Deutsch,  and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  921:  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  FROST,  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Ms.  Molinari. 

H.R.  959:  Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mrs.  Mink,  Ms. 
Byrne,  Mr.  Strickland,  Ms.  Cantwell.  Mr. 
Schiff.  Mr.  Inslee.  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  962:  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr. 
POMEROY.  Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr. 
Chapman.  Mr.  Stearns.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
Coble.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr. 
Huffington.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut. 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  English  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Swett.  and  Mr.  Dooley. 

H.R.  998:  Mr.  Kaptur  and  Mr.  MiNGE. 

H.R.  999:  Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
DoRNAN.   Mr.   Armey.   Mr.    Petri,   and   Mr. 

EWING. 

H.R.  1005:  Mr.  Weldon  and  Mr.  Sanders. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Clyburn  and  Mrs.  Clayton. 

H.R.  1017:  Mr.  Fingerhut.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  1052:  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1078:  Mr.  TAUZIN. 

H.R.  1079:  Mr.  Tauzin  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1080:  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon, 
Mr.  LiNDER.  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1081:  Mr.  Tauzin  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1082:  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  1083:  Mr.  Tauzin  and  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  1099:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  Talent,  and  Mr.  Knollenberg. 


H.R.  1107:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  1149;  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  1155:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1188:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1189:  Mr.  Martinez  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1209:  Mr.  TORKILDSEN. 

H.R.  1230:  Mr.  FiLNER. 

H.R.  1258:  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  1260:  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  7:  Mr.  Dickey.  Mr.  Gilchrest. 
Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Lightfoot, 
and  Mr.  Mica. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Synar.  Mrs. 
VucANOVicH.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Flake.  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Fog- 
lietta.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Volkmer.  Ms.  Thurman,  and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Quillen.  and 
Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 

H.J.  Res.  75:  Mr.  GiLLMOR  and  Mr.  Sand- 
ers. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Gekas, 
Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Pete  Geren, 
Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  McCrery. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Moran.  Ms.  E.B.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  McDade,  Ms.  Lambert,  Mr. 


Natcher.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Baker  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Light- 
foot, Ms.  Byrne.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  AP- 
PLEGATE,  Mr.  Deal,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Castle,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  LaRocco.  Mr.  Clyburn.  Mr.  Klein. 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Bonior. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Hilliard,  Mr.  Dingell,  Ms.  Meek.  Mr. 
Walsh.  Mr.  Dickey.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr. 
Minge,  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Dooley.  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton. Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  iNSLEE,  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Filner.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Tanner. 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Bishop. 
Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Kopetski.  Mr.  Crapo.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Ccxjper,  Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Hastert,  and  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 

H.J.  Res.  94:  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo,  Mr. 
Bacchus  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis,  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas.  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Fish. 


H.J.  Res.  108:  Miss  Colons  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Ms. 
E.B.    Johnson.    Ms.    Slaughter,    and    Ms. 

FURSE. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Clyburn, 
Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Sisisky.  Ms.  E.B.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Bilbray.  and  Mr.  Bonior. 

H.  Con.  Res.  3:  Mr.  Pete  Geren  and  Mr. 
Armey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  7:  Mr.  GRAMS.  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr. 
Walsh.   Mr.    Linder.   Mr.   Gallo.   and   Mr. 

QUINN. 

H.  Con.  Res.  24;  Mr.  Pastor.  Mr. 
Santorum.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Talent.  Mr. 
Deutsch.  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Serrano,  and 

Mr.  KILDEE. 

H.  Con.  Res.  29:  Mr.  Armey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  46:  Ms.  E.B.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Sarpalius.  Mr.  Laughlin.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Filner,  and  Mr.  Coppersmith. 

H.  Con.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Strickland.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Mazzoli.  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.  Res.  32:  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Lazio.  and  Mr.  Traficant. 
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THE  FEDERAL  INSURANCE 
SOLVENCY  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DDVGELL 

OK  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
intrcxluce  H.R.  1290,  to  Federal  Insurance  Sol- 
vency Act  of  1993.  a  bill  similar  to  one  I  first 
introduced  in  the  102d  Congress  as  H.R. 
4900.  This  bill  provides  for  national  standards 
for  the  financial  condition  of  insurers  and  rein- 
surers in  Interstate  commerce. 

When  we  buy  insurance,  we  buy  a  prom- 
ise— a  promise  to  pay  for  hospital  care  in  the 
event  of  a  car  accident  or  illness,  to  provide 
for  a  family's  support  and  child  education  in 
the  event  of  a  parents  death,  to  provide  an  an- 
nuity for  the  retirement  years — or  any  of  the 
mynad  other  occurrences  for  which  a  person 
seeks  protection.  The  insurance  company  col- 
lects premiums  today  in  return  for  the  promise 
of  payments  it  will  make  tomorrow.  The  es- 
sence of  this  transaction  is  trust:  trust  in  the 
integrity  of  the  insurer  and  trust  in  the  system 
of  regulation  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
industry  to  tae  sure  that  this  promise  will  be 
kept.  This  trust  has  not  always  been  justified. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  has  studied  the  causes  of  insur- 
ance company  insolvencies.  We  have  discov- 
ered that  insurance  companies  can  be  inviting 
targets  for  mischief,  scoundrels,  and  fraud, 
and  that,  under  the  current  regulatory  system, 
they  can  be  terribly  mismanaged  over  long  pe- 
riods of  time.  Any  of  these  situations  can 
cause  an  insurer  to  fail,  leaving  policyholders 
unprotected  and  promises  unmet. 

Although  insurance  regulation  has  tradition- 
ally been  within  the  purview  of  the  States, 
even  the  State  insurance  commissioners  have 
in  recently  twice  concluded  that  they  find  Stale 
regulation  wanting.  First,  the  State  insurance 
commissioners,  through  their  voluntary  asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  [NAICJ.  have  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  national  certification  program  for 
State  solvency  regulation.  However,  many 
States  have  not  yet  been  certified  under  this 
program,  even  though  the  deadline  for  nation- 
wide certification  is  January  1994.  Also,  as  my 
subcommittee  heanngs  have  shown,  the  NAIC 
program  is  inadequate  and  does  not  really  re- 
quire the  States  to  meet  tough  uniform  stand- 
ards. Moreover,  the  NAIC  has  no  institutional 
ability  to  ensure  that  even  the  States  that  have 
been  or  will  be  certified  will  effectively  or  con- 
sistently continue  to  follow  the  NAIC  standards 
in  the  future. 

Second,  in  December  1992,  the  NAIC  urged 
national  regulation  by  asking  Congress  to 
enact  the  Federal  Non-U. S.  Insurer  Act,  to 
regulate  foreign  insurers  and  reinsurers,  there- 
by admitting  that  the  States  are  not  up  to  the 
task. 


The  key  problem  is  that  the  NAIC  is  a  vol- 
untary organization  without  enforcement  au- 
thority, and  no  single  State  has  the  authority 
or  capacity  to  regulate  the  entire  industry.  No 
matter  how  good  the  intentions  or  the  people, 
no  matter  how  hard  the  effort,  the  States  act- 
ing Individually  or  acting  through  the  NAIC 
cannot  adopt  or  enforce  compliance  with  na- 
tional standards. 

Clearly,  as  even  the  NAIC  recognizes,  the 
real  issue  is  not  whether  there  should  be  na- 
tional regulation  of  the  financial  condition  of  In- 
surers, but  rather  how  this  national  regulation 
should  be  done  and  by  whom. 

I  tielieve  that  national  financial  standards  for 
Insurers  should  be  established  in  the  most 
straightforward  and  effective  manner — and 
that  IS  by  the  Federal  Government.  My  bill  pro- 
vides lor  uniform,  national  standards  for  all  in- 
surers that  operate  In  interstate  commerce. 
Every  insurer  that  sells  a  policy  across  State 
lines  will  be  subject  to  these  uniform,  national 
financial  standards.  This  bill  Is  based  on  one 
essential  fact;  the  financial  condition  of  an  in- 
surer is  the  same  wherever  that  Insurer  oper- 
ates. If  the  Smith-Jones  Insurance  Co.  sells 
insurance  in  California,  North  Dakota,  and 
Florida,  its  management,  its  investments,  its 
underwriting  criteria,  its  risks — everything 
atiout  the  finances  of  that  insurer — support 
each  policy,  no  matter  where  that  policy  Is 
sold.  There  is  no  different  source  of  money  for 
the  insurer  to  pay  for  the  protection  of  the  pol- 
icyholder in  California  than  for  the  pwlicyholder 
in  North  Dakota  or  Florida. 

The  Federal  Insurance  Solvency  Commis- 
sion will  develop  these  national  standards. 
Each  insurer  will  remain  free  either  to  seek  a 
Federal  certificate  of  solvency  with  financial 
regulation  only  by  the  Commission,  or  to  re- 
main subject  to  State  regulation  for  financial 
condition.  An  insurer  that  chooses  State  regu- 
lation of  financial  condition  will  be  subject  to 
enforcement  of  the  national  standards  by  each 
State  in  which  the  insurer  operates.  Because 
all  insurers  will  be  subject  to  the  national 
standards  established  by  the  Commission, 
consumers  will  be  assured  that  any  insurer 
they  use  will  have  strong  enough  financial 
condition  to  back  up  its  promises  with  perform- 
ance. 

Federal  certificates  of  solvency  will  be  avail- 
able to  large  and  small  Insurers  alike.  Each 
federally  certified  insurer  will  be  a  member  of 
a  National  Insurance  Protection  Corporation 
so  that  if  the  insurer  fails,  the  policyholders  will 
t)e  protected.  An  insurer  that  chooses  State 
regulation  of  financial  condition  will  remain  in 
the  State  guaranty  funds  of  any  States  in 
which  the  insurer  operates. 

This  legislation  also  federalizes  the  regula- 
tion of  reinsurers.  The  $23  billion  U.S.  reinsur- 
ance market  is  the  world's  largest.  This  market 
in  fully  in  interstate  commerce  and.  with  mul- 
tiple domestic  reinsurers  and  with  an  addi- 
tional 1 ,800  foreign  reinsurers  that  accounting 
over   40   percent    of    U.S.    reinsurance    pre- 


miums, only  the  Federal  Government  can  set 
and  enforce  policy  in  this  market. 

Reinsurers  Insure  the  coverages  provided 
by  Insurance  companies.  They  do  so  by  ob- 
taining funds  in  many  financial  markets  around 
the  world.  The  regulatory,  financial,  and  in- 
vestment issues  involved  in  reinsurance  regu- 
lations are  not  local,  but  global.  They  involve 
such  vital  national  priorities  as  access  to  fair 
and  open  financial  markets  throughout  the 
world.  Even  more  important,  for  the  sake  of 
consumers  the  insurers  must  have  sufficient 
access  to  good  reinsurance  so  that  insurance 
in  the  U.S.  is  both  available  and  reasonably 
priced.  Only  the  Federal  Government  is 
equipped  to  operate  at  this  international  level 
to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  regulation  and 
the  needed  access  to  these  markets. 

By  centralizing  the  regulation  of  reinsurance, 
this  bill  will  encourage  financially  sound  inter- 
national reinsurers  to  enter  the  U.S.  market 
and  continue  to  provide  such  essential  cov- 
erages as  medical  malpractice,  environmental 
liability,  war  risk,  aviation,  marine  hull  and 
cargo,  and  catastrophe  reinsurance  protection. 
At  the  same  time,  this  legislation  contains 
major  new  safeguards  to  protect  American 
consumers,  including  the  establishment  of  sig- 
nificant financial  standards,  jurisdictional  re- 
quirements, and  reporting  obligations  on  these 
entities.  At  the  same  lime,  with  Its  strict  regu- 
latory requirements,  this  bill  will  discourage 
bandits  who  have  sought  to  prey  on  U.S.  enti- 
ties, and  the  qualification  requirements  and 
the  Commission's  expansive  investigatory  au- 
thority will  make  the  United  States  a  much 
less  attractive  hunting  ground  for  these  elu- 
sive, underfunded,  and  sometimes  fraudulent, 
operators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded to  follow  my  remarks.  That  statement 
sets  forth  the  particular  means  by  which  this 
legislation  would: 

Establish  Federal  standards  for  all  insurers 
In  interstate  commerce; 

Authonze  Federal  certificates  of  solvency  for 
insurers; 

Regulate  the  reinsurance  market; 

Establish  a  National  Insurance  Protection 
Corporation  to  protect  the  policyholders  of  fed- 
erally regulated  insurers  that  become  Insol- 
vent; 

Establish  a  National  Association  of  Reg- 
istered Agents  and  Brokers  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral registration  of  insurance  agents  and  bro- 
kers; and 

Set  Federal  standards  and  procedures  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  liquidation  of  insurance 
companies. 

The  insurance  industry  is  very  complex  and 
we  need  to  be  sensitive  to  that  complexity  in 
crafting  a  new  Federal  regulatory  system. 
Many  details,  and  perhaps  even  major  new  is- 
sues, may  well  need  to  be  examined  as  this 
process  moves  forward.  In  fact,  the  new  ver- 
sion of  that  bill  reflects  a  response  to  issues 
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raised  and  comments  received  since  introduc- 
tion of  the  first  version  in  1992.  I  know  that 
this  bill  will  continue  to  be  much  debated,  and 
I  invite  this  debate.  I  want  to  hear  how  this  bill 
could  be  further  improved,  and  encourage 
those  who  care  about  this  debate  to  join  it. 

Federal  Insura.nce  Solvency  Act  of  1993 

The  Federal  Insurance  Solvency  Act  of  1993 
establishes  an  independent  agency  to  regu- 
late the  financial  condition  of  insurance  and 
reinsurance  companies  in  the  United  States. 
Its  purpose  is  to  ensure  that  policyholders 
receive  the  coverage  they  pay  for  when  they 
purchase  insurance.  This  Commission,  which 
will  be  named  the  Federal  Insurance  Sol- 
vency Commission  and  is  modeled  on  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  will  es- 
tablish national  standards  for  financial 
soundness  and  solvency  for  all  insurers  and 
reinsurers  in  interstate  commerce.  The  Com- 
mission will  be  the  sole  regulator  of  finan- 
cial condition  for  the  insurers  and  reinsurers 
that  it  certifies  for  solvency.  Each  state  will 
be  required  to  impose  these  national  stand- 
ards on  any  insurer  that  the  state  regulates 
for  financial  condition.  The  Commission  will 
be  self-funded  and  will  carry  out  the  func- 
tions specified  below. 

federal  certificates  of  solvency  for 
insurers 

The  Federal  Insurance  Solvency  Commis- 
sion will  be  authorized  to  establish  national 
standards  for  financial  soundness  and  sol- 
vency for  all  insurers  in  interstate  com- 
merce. The  Commission  will  establish  strong 
financial  standards  that  will  include  net 
worth  requirements  and  procedures  for  mon- 
itoring the  financial  condition  of  insurers. 
The  financial  standards  will  vary  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  insurer,  the  type  of  busi- 
ness done  by  the  insurer,  and  whether  the  in- 
surer is  domestic  or  foreign. 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  bill  is  to  en- 
sure that  there  will  be  sufficient  insurance 
available  in  the  U.S.  marketplace  so  that 
policyholders  will  have  reasonably  priced  in- 
surance choices  in  a  competitive  environ- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  while  not  favoring 
large  or  small  companies  or  domestic  or  for- 
eign companies,  the  standards  and  monitor- 
ing requirements  will  ensure  that  any  in- 
surer operating  in  interstate  commerce  will 
fulfill  its  promise  to  pay  policyholders  for 
their  claims,  whether  for  personal  injury 
arising  from  a  car  accident,  replacing  a 
home  destroyed  by  a  hurricane,  or  paying  an 
annuity  to  a  pensioner. 

The  Commission  will  be  authorized  to 
grant  a  federal  certificate  of  solvency  to  any 
insurer  that  meets  the  national  standards 
for  financial  condition  and  solvency.  The 
Commission  will  monitor  federally  certified 
insurers  for  their  compliance  with  the  na- 
tional standards,  and  will  be  required  to  sus- 
pend or  revoke  the  certificate  if  the  insurer 
fails  to  comply  with  these  standards  or  if  for 
any  reason  the  insurer  is  no  longer  finan- 
cially secure  enough  to  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

The  State  insurance  regulator  will  be  re- 
quired to  impose  the  national  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Commission  on  any  insurer 
regulated  for  financial  condition  by  that 
State.  The  State  insurance  regulator  will 
monitor  these  insurers  for  their  compliance 
with  these  standards,  and  will  be  required  to 
suspend  or  revoke  an  insurer's  state  insur- 
ance license  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
standards  or  if  the  insurer  is  for  any  reason 
no  longer  financially  secure  enough  to  con- 
tinue to  do  business. 

A  foreigrn  insurer  will  be  able  to  enter  the 
U.S.  insurance  market  in  the  same  manner 
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as  a  domestic  insurer.  A  foreign  insurer  may 
also  enter  this  market  either  by  establishing 
a  trust  fund  that  meets  standards  set  by  the 
Commission  in  an  amount  adequate  to  en- 
sure payment  of  U.S.  policyholders  or  by 
fully  funding  all  U.S.  liabilities  in  forms  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission.  This  extra  level 
of  protection  from  foreign  insurers  is  nec- 
essary to  ensure  that  the  funds  are  there  to 
pay  U.S.  policyholders  in  the  event  the  for- 
eign insurer  has  difficulty  with  its  business 
outside  the  United  States.  These  foreign  in- 
surers will  also  be  required  to  submit  to  U.S. 
legal  jurisdiction;  to  provide  for  a  recipient 
for  service  of  process  in  the  U.S.:  and  to 
allow  the  Commission  to  review  all  cor- 
porate financial  records  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  U.S.  operations  of  the  insurer 
company  might  be  financially  threatened  by 
the  insurer's  non-U. S.  operations. 

A  federal  certificate  of  solvency  will  au- 
thorize a  domestic  or  foreign  insurer  to  write 
business  throughout  the  United  States  with 
no  other  regulation  of  its  financial  condition 
by  any  State.  A  federally  certified  insurer 
will  also  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  Commis- 
sion a  surplus  lines  approval  and  a  certifi- 
cate to  provide  reinsurance  if  it  meets  the 
additional  standards  to  do  so.  Insurers  regu- 
lated for  financial  condition  by  a  State  will 
remain  subject  to  financial  regulation  by 
any  State  in  which  the  insurer  operates,  for 
only  in  this  way  can  each  State  assure  itself 
and  its  citizens  that  the  insurer  is  properly 
regulated  by  the  other  State. 

All  federally  certified  insurers  will  be 
members  of  the  National  Insurance  Protec- 
tion Corporation.  This  Corporation  will  en- 
sure the  payment  of  claims  on  insurance 
policies  in  the  event  a  federally  certified  in- 
surer becomes  financially  impaired  or  insol- 
vent. Insurers  regulated  for  financial  condi- 
tion by  a  State  will  remain  subject  to  the 
state  guaranty  fund  requirements  of  any 
State  in  which  they  operate. 

CERTIFICATES  TO  PROVIDE  REINSURANCE 

A  reinsurer  is  an  insurer  of  insurance  com- 
panies. As  an  important  step  in  ensuring 
that  policyholders  have  their  claims  paid,  all 
insurers  in  the  United  States  will  be  allowed 
to  take  credit  for  reinsurance  only  if  the  re- 
insurance is  provided  by  a  federally  certified 
reinsurer. 

There  are  two  ways  to  obtain  a  federal  cer- 
tificate to  provide  reinsurance.  First,  a  rein- 
surer may  obtain  a  certificate  to  be  a  profes- 
sional reinsurer.  This  certificate  will  be 
available  to  those  reinsurers  that  do  only 
the  business  of  reinsurance  {that  is.  they  do 
not  write  direct  insurance  for  policyholder). 
To  obtain  this  certificate,  the  professional 
reinsurer  will  have  to  maintain  a  minimum 
net  worth  of  $50  million,  a  minimum  which 
could  be  set  higher  by  the  Commission  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  business  the  reinsurer 
writes.  A  reinsurer  that  obtains  this  type  of 
reinsurance  certificate  will  not  be  subject  to 
any  state  regulation  except  for  taxation  and 
corporate  governance. 

Second,  a  federal  reinsurance  certificate 
will  also  be  available  to  any  state-licensed 
insurer,  to  any  insurer  that  holds  a  federal 
solvency  certificate,  and  to  foreign  reinsur- 
ers. To  obtain  this  reinsurance  certificate, 
the  applicant  will  have  to  meet  higher  net 
worth  requirements,  based  on  the  type  of 
business  it  does,  than  those  set  in  the  na- 
tional standards  for  insurers,  and  will  have 
to  submit  to  Commission  regulation  and 
monitoring  of  financial  condition.  In  the  al- 
ternative, applicants  licensed  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  reinsurance  in  their  State  or  country 
of  domicile  may  obtain  the  certificate  if 
they  meet  a  different  set  of  requirements. 
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which  include  either  establishing  a  trust 
fund  in  the  amount  of  all  U.S.  liabilities  or 
full  funding  of  the  risks  they  have  covered  in 
the  United  States.  In  either  case,  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  require  the  rein- 
surer to  establish  an  extra  trust  fund  to 
guarantee  payment  on  those  risks  if  this  is 
needed  to  ensure  payment  of  all  claims.  Both 
the  trust  fund  and  the  full  funding  will  have 
to  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  reinsurer  will  have  to  submit 
to  the  Commission  oversight  as  to  U.S.  oper- 
ations. 

Holders  of  either  type  of  reinsurance  cer- 
tificate will  be  subject  to  full  monitoring  of 
financial  condition  by  the  Commission, 
which  will  consist  of  monitoring  of  the  trust 
fund  or  full  funding  if  those  approaches  are 
chosen.  All  foreign  reinsurers  that  obtain  re- 
insurance certificates  will  also  be  required 
to  submit  to  U.S.  legal  jurisdiction:  to  pro- 
vide for  a  recipient  for  service  of  process  in 
the  U.S.:  and  to  allow  the  Commission  to  re- 
view all  corporate  financial  records  if  there 
is  reason  to  believe  the  U.S.  operations  of 
the  reinsurer  might  be  financially  threat- 
ened by  the  reinsurers  non-U. S.  operators. 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  FEDERALLY  CERTIFIED  INSUR- 
ERS AND  REINSURERS  TO  STATE  REGULATORY 
AUTHORITY 

Federally  certified  insurers  will  not  be 
subject  to  any  state  regulation  of  financial 
condition  because  this  will  be  regulated  sole- 
ly by  the  Commission.  They  will  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  corporate  governance  and  tax 
laws  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  domi- 
ciled and  do  business.  If  a  State  chooses  to 
regulate  the  rates  of  insurers,  such  rates  will 
apply  to  federally  certified  insurers  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  apply  to  insurers  regu- 
lated for  financial  condition  by  that  State. 
Federally  certified  insurers  will  also  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  state-established  re- 
sidual risk  pools  and  will  generally  be  sub- 
ject to  state  market  conduct  and  policy  form 
regulation.  Federally  certified  insurers  will 
not  participate  in  state  guaranty  funds  be- 
cause they  will  be  members  of  the  National 
Insurance  Protection  Corporation. 

There  will  be  a  partial  exception  from  cer- 
tain state  regulation  for  highly  capitalized 
insurers  that  provide  commercial  insurance 
to  large  insurance  buyers.  The  partial  excep- 
tion will  be  from  state  regulation  of  market 
conduct,  rates,  and  forms.  The  Commission 
will  be  responsible  for  market  conduct  regu- 
lation for  this  type  of  insurance.  There  will 
be  no  regulation  of  rates  and  forms. 

This  exception  will  be  available  only  for 
highly  capitalized  property  and  casualty  in- 
surers, that  is.  such  insurers  that  have  more 
than  $50  million  in  net  worth  or  in  a  trusteed 
surplus  account.  Moreover,  this  exception 
will  apply  only  when  the  highly  capitalized 
insurer  provides  commercial  insurance  to  a 
large  insurance  buyer.  A  large  insurance 
buyer  is  a  purchaser  that  has  a  net  worth  of 
at  least  $10  million  and  agrees  to  buy  insur- 
ance under  this  provision.  As  to  this  com- 
mercial insurance,  only  beneficiaries,  not 
the  buyer,  will  be  able  to  make  claims 
against  the  National  Insurance  Protection 
Corporation  (see  below)  in  the  event  of  the 
insurer's  insolvency,  and  then  only  if  the 
large  insurance  buyer  is  itself  bankrupt. 
Otherwise,  the  buyer  must  pay  all  the  insur- 
ance claims  owed  by  the  insolvent  insurer. 

States  will  be  explicitly  prohibited  from 
discriminating  against  federally  certified  in- 
surers as  to  taxes,  or  any  other  regulatory 
activity.  States  will  also  be  explicitly  pro- 
hibited from  imposing  barriers  to  the  with- 
drawal of  an  insurer  from  either  a  line  of 
business  or  all  business  in  a  State.  The  Com- 
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mission  will  be  authorized  to  direct  any 
State  to  stop  any  regulatory  or  other  action 
that  substantially  threatens  the  financial 
soundness  of  federally  certified  insurers  op- 
erating in  that  State. 

Federally  certified  professional  reinsurers 
will  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  appro- 
priate States  as  to  corporate  governance  and 
taxation.  They  will  not  be  subject  to  state 
regulation  as  to  their  reinsurance  activities. 

Holders  of  federal  reinsurance  certificates 
will  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  appro- 
priate States  as  to  corporate  governance  and 
taxation.  If  they  obtain  a  federal  solvency  li- 
cense to  provide  insurance,  their  sole  regu- 
lator for  financial  condition  will  be  the  Com- 
mission. The  reinsurance  activities  of  feder- 
ally certified  insurers  will  not  be  subject  to 
state  regulation.  Their  insurance  activities 
will  remain  subject  to  state  regulation  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  federally  certified 
insurer.  If  the  certified  reinsurer  does  not 
obtain  a  federal  solvency  license,  then  it  will 
remain  fully  subject  to  state  insurance  regu- 
lation. 

NATIONAL  INSURANCE  PROTECTION 
CORPORATION 

All  federally  certified  insurers  will  be  re- 
quired to  join  a  nation-wide  self- regulatory 
organization  supervised  by  the  Commission 
that  will  cover  the  claims  of  the  policy- 
holders and  beneficiaries  of  those  federally 
certified  insurers  that  become  insolvent. 
This  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Insurance  Protection  Corporation 
(NIPC).  will  have  an  organizational  struc- 
ture, procedures,  and  requirements  that  are 
substantially  similar  to  those  of  the  Securi- 
ties Investor  Protection  Corporation,  which 
was  established  by  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Act  of  1970  and  operates  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  The  Corporation  will  be 
pre-funded  by  member  insurers  with  risk- 
based  assessments. 

NIPC  will  be  divided  into  three  divisions: 

1.  Property  and  casualty  insurance,  which 
will  include  personal  and  commercial  insur- 
ance except  that  sold  to  large  insurance  buy- 
ers or  by  a  holder  of  a  surplus  lines  approval 
under  the  requirements  of  the  bill; 

2.  Life  and  health  insurance:  and 

3.  Commercial  insurance  sold  to  large  in- 
surance buyers. 

NIPC  will  have  limits  on  the  amount  of  re- 
covery of  a  single  claim.  Categories  1  and  2 
will  each  be  divided  into  funds  (a  personal 
fund  and  a  commercial  fund  for  category  1:  a 
life  fund,  a  health  fund,  and  an  annuities 
fund  for  category  2).  Claims  will  be  paid  first 
from  the  fund  in  a  division  that  covers  the 
type  of  claim.  If  that  fund  is  insufficient, 
claims  will  be  paid  from  the  other  fund  in 
the  division.  Divisions  and  accounts  may 
borrow  from  each  other  and  the  Corporation 
will  be  authorized  to  borroW  to  pay  claims  in 
the  event  funds  are  inadequate  to  cover  cur- 
rent claims.  The  Corporation  and  its  obliga- 
tions will  not  be  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States.  The  Corporation, 
and  the  accounts  within  it.  must  be  repaid 
from  assessments  on  member  insurers  of  any 
account  that  becomes  inadequate. 

NIPC  will  be  prefunded  through  assess- 
ments on  member  insurers,  and  assessments 
will  be  risk-based.  The  Corporation,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  will  set  a  maxi- 
mum that  NIPC  can  collect  through 
prefunding.  as  well  as  an  annual  cap  on  the 
amount  of  additional  assessments  that 
might  be  needed  to  cover  the  claims  arising 
from  insolvencies.  Assessments  will  continue 
to  be  levied  until  the  refunded  maximum  is 
reached  and.  in  the  event  of  insolvencies, 
until  all  claims  are  paid. 
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If  a  State  imposes  premium  taxes  on  insur- 
ers, such  State  will  be  required  to  provide  a 
premium  tax  offset  or  credit  (or  any  other 
similar  offset  or  credit)  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  provides  an  offset  or  credit  for  assess- 
ments for  its  state  guaranty  fund. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REGISTERED  AGENTS 
AND  BROKERS 

Insurance  agents  and  brokers  will  be  al- 
lowed to  become  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Registered  Agents  and  Bro- 
kers (NARAB).  The  purpose  of  this  organiza- 
tion will  be  to  reduce  duplicative  regulatory 
requirements  that  are  now  imposed  on 
agents  and  brokers  that  seek  to  do  business 
in  more  than  one  State. 

NARAB  will  be  a  nationwide  self-regu- 
latory organization  that  will  operate  under 
the  supervision  and  oversight  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  will  have  the  authority  to  review 
and  modify  its  bylaws  and  rules.  NARAB's 
organization,  procedures,  and  requirements 
are  substantially  similar  to  those  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers, 
which  was  established  pursuant  to  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934  and  operates 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission. 

NARAB  will  have  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish membership  criteria  as  to  the  integrity, 
personal  qualifications,  education,  training, 
and  experience  of  members.  States  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  authority  to  regulate 
member  agents  and  brokers  as  to  those  mat- 
ters, such  as  market  conduct,  but  will  not  be 
able  to  impose  additional  requirements  in 
those  areas  subject  to  regulation  by  NARAB. 

REHABILITATION  AND  LIQUIDATION 

The  Commission  will  be  responsible  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  liquidation  of  all  federally 
certified  insurers  and  reinsurers.  As  to  the 
federally  certified  foreign  insurers  and  rein- 
surers, this  authority  will  extend  to  the  as- 
sets in  the  U.S.  trust  fund  and  the  Commis- 
sion will  have  legal  authority  to  proceed 
against  the  foreign  company  in  U.S.  District 
Courts  to  recover  any  amounts  due  that  ex- 
ceed the  assets  in  the  trust  fund. 

State-licensed  insurers  which  are  not  fed- 
erally certified  will  be  rehabilitated  or  liq- 
uidated by  the  responsible  State  regulator  in 
the  appropriate  U.S.  District  Court.  The  pro- 
cedures for  rehabilitation  and  liquidation  for 
state- licensed  insurers  will  be  those  estab- 
lished by  this  Act  for  federally  insurers  and 
reinsurers. 


AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Val- 
entine's Day  I  had  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  a  signing  ceremony  at  Mains  Point  National 
Park  as  President  Clinton  proclaimed  February 
as  American  Heart  Month.  This  ceremony  was 
followed  by  an  American  Heart  Association- 
sponsored  run-for-heart.  Other  participants  in- 
cluded Vice  President  And  Mrs.  Gore,  my  col- 
leagues Mel  Reynolds  of  Illinois,  and  Dave 
McCuRDY  of  Oklahoma,  and  60  some  volun- 
teers and  staff  from  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  recognition  of  the  senousness  of  cardio- 
vascular diseases.  Including  heart  attack  and 
stroke,  Congress  issued  a  joint  resolution  in 
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1963  requesting  that  the  President  annually 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  February  as 
American  Heart  Month.  This  year's  proclama- 
tion signing  by  President  Clinton  was  the  first 
time  this  ceremony  was  made  into  an  outdoor 
event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
American  Heart  Month  was  also  marked  in  my 
home  State  of  New  York  by  the  participation 
of  over  1  million  volunteers  in  educational  and 
fundraising  programs  in  supp>ort  of  the  goal  of 
reducing  the  costly  incidence  of  heart  disease. 
From  the  "America's  Greatest  Heart  Walk"  in 
Utica  to  South  Nassau  Community  Hospital's 
"Eat  to  Your  Heart's  Content"  culinary  com- 
petition, to  the  flurry  of  television  and  radio 
interviews,  public  service  announcements,  and 
special  reports  that  blanketed  the  New  York 
City  area,  events  in  New  York  demonstrated 
the  vast,  positive  contribution  of  American 
Heart  Month  to  our  Nation's  fight  against  heart 
disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  remind  by  colleagues  about  the  seri- 
ousness of  cardiovascular  diseases.  Despite 
progress,  cardiovascular  diseases,  including 
heart  attack  and  stroke,  remain  the  No.  1  killer 
In  the  United  States  and  a  leading  cause  of 
disability.  According  to  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation, each  year  over  930.000  Americans 
die  from  cardiovascular  diseases — that  is  a 
death  every  34  seconds.  Cardiovascular  dis- 
eases take  an  enormous  toll  on  our  economy. 
The  AHA  reports  that  more  than  1  In  4  Ameri- 
cans suffers  some  form  of  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease at  a  projected  cost  In  1993  of  $1 17.4  bil- 
lion In  medical  expenses  and  lost  productivity. 
According  to  the  association,  based  on  a  life- 
span of  74  years,  cardiovascular  diseases  ac- 
counted for  4.9  million  years  of  potential  life 
lost  in  1989. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  emphasize 
that  older  men  are  not  the  only  victims  of  car- 
diovascular diseases.  These  diseases  remain 
the  leading  cause  of  death  for  tx)th  men  and 
women  in  this  country.  The  Amencan  Heart 
Association  points  out  that  over  two  times  as 
many  women  die  from  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases In  the  United  States  each  year  as  from 
all  forms  of  cancer.  According  to  AHA  statis- 
tics, heart  attack  alone  remains  the  No.  1  killer 
of  American  women,  claiming  almost  three 
times  as  many  female  lives  as  breast  and  lung 
cancers  combined.  In  addition,  the  AHA  re- 
ports that  each  year  atx)ut  30,000  babies  are 
born  in  the  United  States  with  congenital  heart 
defects,  which  kill  atx)ut  10  percent  of  these 
infants  in  the  first  year  of  life.  Also,  the  AHA 
stresses  that  whereas  stroke  is  the  third  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  in  the  United  States  and 
the  leading  cause  of  serious  disability,  women 
represent  over  60  percent  of  stroke  deaths 
each  year. 

Unfortunately,  Federal  funding  does  not  re- 
flect the  seriousness  and  large  financial  ex- 
pense to  our  Nation  of  cardiovascular  disease. 
For  fiscal  year  1993  we  appropriated  $701  mil- 
lion for  cardiovascular  research  at  the  National 
Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute,  and  $67  mil- 
lion for  stroke  research  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Disorders  and  Stroke.  By 
way  of  comparison,  we  appropriated  $1.8  bil- 
lion for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  $1.1 
billion  for  AIDS  research  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pro- 
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vide  significant  growth  In  funding  for  cardio- 
vascular research  to  take  advantage, of  prom- 
ising research  opportunities  in  the  battle 
against  our  Nation's  costly  No.  1  killer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  year's  Presidential 
proclamation  in  the  Congressional  Record; 

AMERICAN  Heart  Month,  1993 

(Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  February  14.  1993) 

Approximately  every  34  seconds,  someone 
in  the  United  States  dies  of  some  form  of 
heart  and  blood  vessel  disease.  Heart  attack, 
stroke,  and  other  cardiovascular  diseases 
kill  nearly  one  million  Americans  every 
year. 

Heart  diseases  and  stroke  exact  an  incal- 
culable toll  in  human  pain  and  suffering. 
More  than  70  million  Americans,  young  and 
old.  currently  suffer  from  one  or  more  forms 
of  cardiovascular  disease.  Stroke  is  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  serious  disability  and  the  third 
leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States. 
Heart  diseases  and  stroke  also  cost  our  Na- 
tion more  than  $117  billion  in  terms  of  health 
care  expenses  and  lost  productivity. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Na- 
tional Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute,  and 
the  American  Heart  Association  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  on  research  into  cardio- 
vascular diseases  and  educational  programs. 
That  Investment  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  Association's  3.7 
million  volunteers. 

We  know  how  important  it  is  to  educate 
people,  particularly  young  people,  about  the 
use  of  tobacco  products.  We  also  know  that 
controlling  blood  pressure,  eating  a  diet  low 
in  fat  and  cholesterol,  and  exercising  regu- 
larly are  all  prudent  ways  of  reducing  the 
risk  of  cardiovascular  diseases. 

Advances  in  both  the  treatment  and  the 
prevention  of  heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases 
have  resulted  in  great  progress.  From  1980  to 
1990  age-adjusted  death  rates  from  heart  at- 
tack declined  32.8  percent  and  during  the 
same  years  the  death  rate  from  stroke 
dropped  32.4  percent. 

Although  significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  struggle  to  overcome  cardio- 
vascular diseases,  we  must  not  become  com- 
placent. We  must  strengthen  and  i-enew  our 
commitment  to  winning  this  battle. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  become  involved  in  the  ongoing  fight 
against  cardiovascular  diseases,  the  Con- 
gress, by  Joint  Resolution  approved  Decem- 
ber 30.  1963  (77  Stat.  843;  36  U.S.C.  I69b).  has 
requested  that  the  President  issue  an  annual 
proclamation  designating  February  as 
"American  Heart  Month." 

Now.  therefore.  I.  William  J.  Clinton. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  February 
1993  as  American  Heart  Month.  I  invite  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  officials  of  other  areas  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  American  people  to  join  me  in  re- 
affirming our  commitment  to  combatting 
cardiovascular  diseases  and  stroke. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  fourteenth  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-three and  of  the  Independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
seventeenth. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

of  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 
Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  tixlay,  along  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  Congressmen  Billy 
Tauzin  and  Solomon  Ortiz,  the  National  En- 
ergy Security  Act  of  1993. 

While  the  text  of  this  legislation  shoukJ  have 
been  incorporated  within  the  Comprehensive 
Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  regrettably,  Con- 
gress was  denied  an  opportunity  to  debate  the 
merits  of  this  proposal.  As  a  result.  Congress 
approved  an  energy  bill  that  does  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  encourage  the  development  of  our 
offshore  energy  resources  or  to  stop  our  grow- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  oil  imports. 

This  bipartisan  legislation  is  a  straight-for- 
ward attempt  to  deal  with  the  serious  problem 
of  our  growing  dependence  on  foreign  crude 
oil.  It  would  allow  us  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity while  reducing  the  risks  of  oil  pollution  in 
U.S.  waters. 

The  Federal  Outer  Continental  Shelf  [OCS] 
Program  has  had  an  outstanding  safety  record 
for  neariy  40  years.  It  Is  time  we  develop 
these  resources  and  stop  importing  so  much 
foreign  oil  to  America  on  leaky  foreign  tankers. 
If  enacted,  my  bill  would  allow  the  President 
to  lease  certain  OCS  moratoria  areas  if  sev- 
eral stringent  conditions  were  met.  These  con- 
ditions are; 

First,  the  level  of  oil  imports  would  have  to 
exceed  50  percent  for  more  than  4  consecu- 
tive months,  as  determined  by  the  Energy  In- 
formation Agency. 

Second,  the  President  could  only  lease 
those  OCS  planning  areas  that  have  under- 
gone sufficient  environmental  review  to  fully 
comply  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

Third,  the  Minerals  Management  Service 
would  have  to  certify  that  a  proposed  planning 
area  has  significant  quantities  of  oil  or  gas  re- 
sources. 

Furthermore,  under  this  bill,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  submit  an  annual  report 
to  Congress  including  a  forecast  of  both  oil 
production  and  domestic  consumption  and  the 
steps  he  would  take  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence to  less  than  50  percent. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  there  is  an  energy  crisis  in 
America.  While  it  may  not  be  as  obvious  as 
the  gas  lines  of  the  1970's,  it  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous. We  are  systematically  destroying  any 
incentive  to  invest  and  to  find  the  domestic  en- 
ergy resources  we  will  need  to  survive  in  the 
future. 

During  the  last  4  years,  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  has  increased  from  27  to  over  42 
percent  of  our  energy  needs.  Unless  we  find 
new  oil  and  gas  resources,  that  dependence 
will  grow  to  60  to  70  percent  of  our  petroleum 
requirements  by  the  year  2000.  As  a  nation, 
we  can  III  afford  to  allow  this  to  occur. 

I  would  ask  each  Member  to  consider  the 
following; 

First,  production  from  Prudhoe  Bay,  AK, 
which  now  provides  24  percent  of  our  energy. 
Is  falling  and  this  decline  will  rapidly  accelerate 
during  the  next  1 0  years. 
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Second,  the  United  States  consumed  an  av- 
erage of  1 7  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  of  pe- 
troleum products  in  1992,  and  our  consump- 
tion is  expected  to  increase  to  22.6  million 
barrels  per  day  in  the  year  2010. 

Third,  the  United  States  produced  an  aver- 
age of  7.4  million  barrels  per  day  of  petroleum 
products  in  1 992. 

Fourth,  as  recently  as  5  years  ago,  our  do- 
mestic energy  industry  Invested  neariy  70  per- 
cent of  its  capital  here  In  the  United  States. 
Today,  more  than  half  of  this  capital  Is  spent 
abroad  tjecause  the  oil  industry  is  being 
forced  out  by  leasing  moratoria,  drilling  bans, 
and  other  punitive  actions. 

Fifth,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
ducted an  OCS  lease  sale  in  August  1992  in 
the  western  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  that  sale,  it  re- 
ceived the  lowest  number  of  leasing  bids  in 
the  history  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Offshore  Pro- 
gram. 

Sixth,  according  to  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, the  United  States  spends  about  $100 
million  every  day  to  buy  imported  oil.  It  is  the 
single  largest  component  of  our  trade  deficit. 
In  1992,  we  spent  $52  billion  to  acquire  im- 
ported crude  oil  and  that  represented  neariy 
one-half  of  our  total  trade  deficit. 

Seventh,  finally,  the  oil  industry  has  t)een  in 
a  depression  for  the  past  decade.  Domestk; 
employment  in  oil  and  gas  extraction  fell  from 
over  770,000  in  1982  to  about  320,000  today. 
This  is  a  loss  of  450,000  jobs,  which  is  more 
than  the  jobs  lost  in  the  automobile  and  steel 
Industries  combined.  By  comparison,  there 
were  over  16  million  more  private  sector  jobs 
in  1992  than  1982,  a  22-percent  increase. 

While  much  has  been  written  about  OCS 
leasing  and  development,  there  is  no  evkJence 
that  OCS  leasing  Is  a  danger  to  our  environ- 
ment. In  fact,  the  OCS  program  is  our  Nation's 
safest  energy  extraction  program. 

Since  1975,  when  current  Federal  offshore 
safety  regulations  went  into  effect,  about  one 
one-thousandth  of  1  percent  of  the  oil  pro- 
duced In  the  Federal  OCS  has  been  spilled. 
This  represents  a  99.99  safety  record.  In  addi- 
tion, there  has  never  been  a  blowout  or  a 
major  ollsplll  from  any  oil  exploration  well 
drilled  in  U.S.  waters. 

In  the  past  15  years,  neariy  5  billion  barrels 
of  oil  have  been  produced  from  the  Federal 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  Less  than  900  barrels 
have  been  spilled.  Indeed,  urban  runoff  dumps 
more  oil  into  the  ocean  than  do  offshore  rigs. 
Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  oil  from  tankers  and 
other  forms  of  transportation  account  for  45 
percent  of  oil  pollution  In  the  sea,  while  oil 
from  offshore  production  is  less  than  2  per- 
cent. 

Of  the  largest  ollspills  that  have  occurred  in 
the  waters  of  this  Nation,  only  one  was  the  re- 
sult of  OCS  oil  and  gas  activity,  and  subse- 
quent technological  advances  have  made  an- 
other spill  of  that  type  virtually  Impossible.  The 
remaining  59  ollspills  were  mainly  caused  by 
tankers,  the  majority  of  which  were  c:arrying 
imported  crude  oil. 

While  it  may  be  good  politics  for  some  to 
prohibit  leasing  on  neariy  500  million  acres  of 
our  Federal  offshore  lands,  this  policy  Is  a  dis- 
aster for  America  because  It  costs  jobs,  threat- 
ens our  economy,  exacerbates  our  trade  defi- 
cit, undermines  our  national  security,  and  in- 
creases our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
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What  IS  tragically  ironic  about  the  moratoria 
debate  is  that  It  is  self-defeating  because  the 
net  effect  of  leasing  prohibitions  is  more  tank- 
er traffic  and  more  oilspills.  The  real  risk  to  our 
environment  is  in  oil  tanker  transportation,  not 
OCS  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  current  law,  our  domes- 
tic oil  industry  must  comply  with  74  sets  of 
Federal  regulations  and  nearly  three  dozen 
major  Federal  laws  concerned  with  environ- 
mental protection  and  safety. 

Under  the  National  Energy  Security  Act, 
none  of  these  laws  is  waived.  In  fact,  my  bill 
would  prohibit  the  President  from  leasing  cer- 
tain areas  unless  two  additional  conditions — 
the  50-percent  import  penetration  level  and 
the  significant  oil  or  gas  resources  test — are 
met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  clearly  not  in  our  Nation's 
best  interests  that  we  obtain  60  percent  of  our 
crude  oil  from  unstable  foreign  sources.  At  a 
minimum,  the  President  should  be  given  the 
authohty  to  lease  certain  offshore  areas  when 
the  level  of  imports  reaches  50  percent. 

In  an  emergency,  which  I  have  defined  as 
an  import  level  greater  than  50  percent,  our 
citizens  must  have  access  to  the  25  billion 
barrels  of  oil  and  204  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natu- 
ral gas  that  the  Minerals  Management  Service 
has  estimated  exist  on  the  Federal  OCS. 

After  all,  these  offshore  Federal  lands  and 
the  energy  resources  they  may  contain  belong 
to  the  people,  all  of  the  people,  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  my  bill  would  estat>- 
lish  a  fail-safe  procedures,  by  allowing  us  to 
obtain  stable  and  safe  sources  of  domestic 
energy  from  the  Federal  CMDS  without  endan- 
gering our  coastal  environment. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  review  this  legislation 
and  to  )Oin  with  Billy  Tauzin,  Solomon  Ortiz, 
and  me  m  urging  the  adoption  of  the  National 
Energy  Secunty  Act  of  1993.  I  hope  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
act  on  this  proposal. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JONEAL  CLYTE  WIL- 
LIAMS AND  TO  ROGER  "CHIP" 
WILLIAMS 
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the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District,  where 
she  was  recognized  by  her  peers  as  a  teacher 
of  teachers. 

In  1964,  Joneal  and  John  opened  the  first  of 
two  Universal  Colleges  of  Beauty  in  Los  Ange- 
les. A  third  college  was  opened  in  1988  in 
Charlotte,  NC.  The  Universal  Colleges  of 
Beauty  have  tseen  instrumental  in  providing 
meaningful  alternative  career  opportunities  to 
hundreds  of  residents  of  the  Los  Angeles 
community. 

Joneal  was  a  warm,  caring,  and  thoughtful 
individual  who  imbued  anyone  in  her  presence 
with  a  sense  of  joy  and  hopefulness.  As  a  de- 
voted member  of  the  congregation  of  the  Mt. 
Gilead  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  Joneal  en- 
deavored to  inspire  In  her  Sunday  School  pu- 
pils equal  measures  of  faith,  tolerance,  com- 
passion, and  thanksgiving.  Joneal  believed 
that  it  was  more  important  to  show  concern 
than  to  talk  about  it.  and  her  commitment  to 
Mr.  Gilead  was  )ust  one  of  the  many  ways  In 
which  she  abided  by  this  belief.  However,  this 
sense  of  responsibility  to  our  community  was 
not  confined  only  to  JoneaPs  church.  She  was 
also  affiliated  with  several  organizations  in  the 
Los  Angeles  basin  Including  the  Urban 
League,  California  Teachers  Council,  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference.  NAACP, 
and  the  National  Heart  Association. 

On  Apnl  30,  1964.  Joneal  and  John  were 
blessed  with  the  birth  of  their  beloved  son. 
Roger  "Chip"  Williams.  Due  to  complications 
experienced  at  birth.  Chip  was  a  devetopmen- 
tally  challenged  young  man.  He  was  very  spe- 
cial and  a  constant  source  of  joy  to  his  par- 
ents and  to  all  who  knew  him.  He  gave  love 
willingly,  asking  nothing  in  return,  and 
showered  unlimited  t>ales  of  kindness  on  ev- 
eryone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  adjectives  come  to  mind 
when  remembering  Joneal  and  Chip,  but  per- 
haps none  are  more  fitting  than  that  they  were 
just  two  very  decent  and  canng  human  tjeings. 
I  am  grateful  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
call  them  my  friends  and  express  my  heartfelt 
condolences  to  John,  the  many  relatives, 
memtiers  of  the  Gourmet  Club,  and  other 
treasured  friends  of  Joneal  and  Chip. 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  very  special  Individuals  who  on 
Sunday,  February  7,  1993,  were  killed  in  an 
automobile  collision  in  Charlotte,  NC.  Joneal 
Clyte  Williams  and  her  son,  Roger  "Chip"  Wil- 
liams are  survived  by  husband  and  father, 
John  Williams,  a  host  of  other  relatives  and 
many  treasured  friends  and  admirers. 

Joneal  was  born  in  Union  County,  NC  on 
November  19,  1938.  She  moved  to  Los  Ange- 
les as  a  young  woman  where  she  later  grad- 
uated from  Fremont  High  School.  Following 
high  school,  Joneal  took  several  extension 
courses  offered  by  local  universities  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  In  1954,  Joneal  graduated  from 
the  Henrietta  Beauty  School  with  a  degree  in 
cosmetology.  In  later  years,  she  would  return 
to  this  Institution  as  a  licensed  cosmetologist 
instructor.  Joneal  also  taught  cosmetology  in 


COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  MARKING  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  SEMICONDUC- 
TORS 

HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  17. 
I  introduced  H.R.  955.  a  bill  which  would  re- 
move the  country  of  origin  marking  require- 
ments for  semiconductors  and  their  containers 
classified  in  headings  8541  and  8542  of  the 
Harmonized  Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States.  The  products  provided  for  under  these 
headings  include  diodes,  transistors,  inte- 
grated circuits,  and  microassemblies. 

While  the  cost  of  marking  semiconductors  is 
not  great  when  amortized  over  a  production 
run.  the  cost  is  significant  in  absolute  terms.  In 
addition,  most  of  these  components  are  small 
and  often  difficult  to  legibly  mark  with  the  req- 
uisite producer  identification  and  his  numt>ers. 
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grade,  quality,  electrical  values,  and  other 
symbols,  making  It  difficult  to  comply  with  the 
country  of  origin  marking  requirement. 

Country  of  origin  marking  requirements  are 
in  part  intended  as  a  consumer  protection 
measure.  However,  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
semiconductors  are  sold  at  retail.  Semi- 
conductors are  normally  sold  to  customers 
who  are  unconcerned  atxiut  their  country  of 
origin  since  the  customers  are  usually  manu- 
facturers who  incorporate  them  into  other 
products  without  reference  to  the  country  of 
origin.  These  customers  are  concerned  about 
the  semiconductor's  quality,  which  Is  more  a 
function  of  its  producer  than  its  origin. 

Further,  since  the  basis  for  determining 
country  of  origin  for  semiconductors  differs  t)e- 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  European 
communities  for  those  semiconductors  that  are 
not  wholly  produced  within  one  country,  the 
United  States  marking  requirement  creates  dif- 
ficulties for  those  manufacturers  trying  to 
serve  both  markets.  These  producers  may  vio- 
late the  laws  of  individual  EC  countries  when 
shipping  semiconductors  to  the  EC  that  are 
marked  according  to  U.S.  standards  since 
those  countnes  do  not  require  marking,  but 
only  that  a  product  not  be  mislabeled. 

For  example,  the  producer  may  diffuse  cir- 
cuit patterns  on  a  wafer  in  one  country,  mount 
and  encapsulate  the  chips  in  a  second  coun- 
try, and  import  the  semiconductors  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  final  testing.  These  products  may 
then  be  sold  to  domestic  manufacturers  or  for- 
eign purchasers.  In  this  case,  the  United 
States  considers  the  semiconductor  the  origin 
of  the  second  country,  and  under  current  law, 
it  must  be  mari<ed  accordingly.  The  EC,  on  the 
other  hand,  considers  the  origin  of  the  semi- 
conductor to  be  the  first  country.  In  order  not 
to  violate  EC  law.  the  producer  would  have  to 
remove  the  U.S.  required  marking  before  ex- 
port from  the  United  States,  which  is  a  pos- 
sible violation  of  U.S.  law. 

The  elimination  of  the  U.S.  marking  require- 
ment is  a  simple  way  to  solve  this  problem. 

For  all  these  reasons,  country  of  ongin  re- 
quirements serve  no  useful  purpose  and  sim- 
ply adds  to  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling 
semiconductors  in  the  international  market. 

H.R.  955  passed  the  House  last  year  in 
H.R.  4318.  a  miscellaneous  tariff  bill,  and  in 
H.R.  5100,  the  tax  bill,  but  was  not  considered 
by  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARMON 
ANDREWS,  JR. 


'HARM' 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFTCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  here  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  good  friend  of  mine  from  the 
17th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  whose 
family  business  in  Warren  has  been  a 
lamdmark  for  years.  I  am  speaking  of  Harmon 
Andrews.  Jr..  businessowner  and  car  collector. 

Harm  Andrews  graduated  from  Harding 
High  School  in  January  1937.  His  father 
owned  a  comer  gas  station  in  Howland.  OH 
with  a  small  12  by  16-foot  gas  station.  Upon 
graduating,  his  father  let  him  run  the  station 
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and  acted  as  his  silent  partner.  Business  was 
slow  until  he  added  a  frozen  custard  and  ice 
cream  machine. 

In  March  1942,  Harm  volunteered  for  the 
Army  Air  Corp.  He  began  his  military  career 
where  everyone  does,  as  a  private.  Exactly  4 
years  later  he  left  the  Army  as  a  first  lieuten- 
ant. The  experience  in  the  army  as  an  aircraft 
maintenance  man  really  helped  him  with  his 
hobby  as  a  car  collector. 

After  the  war.  in  1949.  his  brother  joined 
him  as  a  partner  after  buying  out  his  father.  In 
keeping  with  that  tradition.  Harm  sold  his  store 
to  his  son  in  1987. 

Atxjut  30  years  ago.  Harm  had  saved 
enough  money  to  buy  his  first  antique  car,  a 
1926  Chrysler  that  he  still  owns  today.  Despite 
the  great  times  he  had  with  that  car,  his  heart 
yearned  to  own  a  Stanley.  He  found  a  1913 
version  that  he  could  afford,  but  hardly  drive. 
He  scorched  the  burner  twice  in  learning  to 
drive  this  classic  car.  A  driving  tour  with  steam 
vehicles  took  care  of  that  and  5  years  later  he 
bought  a  1910  Stanley  Model  70.  Eventually 
he  came  to  own,  several  cars  including  a  1900 
Mobile  steam  car.  a  1902  Dayton — made  in 
Dayton,  OH — a  1912  Stanley  4-passenger  car, 
two  Packards  from  the  early  Depression,  and 
a  1959  Cadillac  4-door  sedan. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  the  honor  to  ride  with 
Harm  Andrews  last  year  Fourth  of  July  parade 
in  my  district.  Mr.  Speaker.  Harm  Andrews  is 
a  generous,  kind,  hard  working  man  who  has 
realized  the  American  dream  here  in  America. 
I  was  very  happy  to  ride  with  him.  He  is  a 
great  man.  May  God  bless  him.  I  wish  him 
well. 


CAL  THOMAS  COLUMN  EXPOSES 
DECEPTION  OF  CLINTON  PLAN 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  possible 
to  fool  the  American  people,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  but  not  for  very  long.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  polished  charm  and  salesmanship  skills  of 
President  Clinton  are  going  to  fail  him.  and 
that's  going  to  happen  precisely  when  the 
Amencan  people  have  been  educated  to  the 
truth  of  Clintonomics. 

Most  of  our  national  pundits  lack  the  nec- 
essary grasp  of  history  or  economics  nec- 
essary to  undertake  this  task.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, however,  and  one  of  them  is  Cal 
Thomas. 

I'll  stop  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  submit  a  re- 
cent column  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  today's 
Record.  It  was  published  February  20  in  the 
Albany  Times-Union,  and  I  would  advise  all 
Members  to  read  it. 
(From  the  Albany  Times-Union.  Feb.  20,  1993) 

There's  No  Way  We  Should  Pay  More 

Taxes 

(By  Cal  Thomas) 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  the  biggest 
tax  increase  in  history,  and,  in  perhaps  the 
biggest  presidential  flimflam  yet.  he  con- 
tends that  he  is  slashing  the  deficit  by  cut- 
ting spending  in  some  categories  and  advo- 
cating new  spending  in  others.  This  is  like 
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proposing  to  reduce  your  credit-card  bill  by 
not  spending  $200  at  your  favorite  depart- 
ment store — then  spending  $200  dining  out. 

President  Clinton  says  he  wants  to  cut 
government  spending  by  about  $250  billion, 
while  adding  government  programs  that  cost 
nearly  the  same  amount.  He  claims  the  new 
revenue— additonal  money  extracted  from 
those  making  over  $30,000  a  year— will  be 
used  for  "investment."  This  simply  means 
more  will  be  spent  on  resurrecting  old  gov- 
ernment programs  with  a  track  record  of 
failure — like  job  training  and  bridge  repairs. 
It  is  a  more  sophisticated  approach  than  wel- 
fare, but  unless  people  get  real  jobs  in  real 
businesses,  they  remain  on  the  government 
payroll,  which  means  the  taxpayers  still  sub- 
sidize them. 

The  President's  proposal  presumes,  with  no 
historical  evidence  to  prove  it.  that  Congress 
will  use  any  new  revenue  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. 

Of  the  last  four  big  tax  increases— in  '82. 
'84,  '87  and  '90— none  lowered  the  deficit  and 
reduced  spending.  Not  a  dime  from  the  $30 
billion  raised  in  the  1990  budget  deal  with 
Congress  reduced  the  deficit.  The  Demo- 
cratic Congress  spent  it  as  fast  as  it  came  in. 
Given  Clinton's  broken  campaign  promise 
not  to  burden  the  middle  class  with  new 
taxes,  why  should  the  President  be  believed 
when  he  says  a  tax  increase  will  be  linked  to 
a  spending  cut  and  a  deficit  reduction? 

Since  1947.  every  $1  in  new  taxes  has  re- 
sulted in  $1.59  of  additional  spending,  accord- 
ing to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Giv- 
ing Congress  additional  funds  is  like  giving 
an  alcoholic  a  bottle  of  booze,  hoping  he  has 
the  will  power  not  to  drink  it. 

The  1980s  were  a  fraud,  the  President  con- 
tends. Are  18  million  new  jobs  created  by  the 
private  sector,  which  had  more  money  to  in- 
vest because  of  lower  taxes,  fraudulent? 
Presidents  from  Herbert  Hoover  to  George 
Bush  imposed  substantial  tax  increases  and 
the  economy  suffered  every  time.  Better 
models  would  be  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  both  of  whom  cut  marginal  tax 
rates,  leading  to  record  economic  expan- 
sions. 

If  President  Clinton  attacked  waste  in  gov- 
ernment, rather  than  the  overstressed  wal- 
lets of  taxpayers,  who  already  work  more 
than  four  months  of  every  year  just  to  pay 
their  tax  bills,  he  would  have  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  achieve  a  significant  victory  over 
deficit  spending.  The  Government  Account- 
ing Office  has  identified  more  than  $180  bil- 
lion of  government  waste.  The  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has 
catalogued  $300  billion  of  waste.  Why  is  the 
President  talking  about  "sacrifice"  and 
"contribution"  when  the  subject  ought  to  be 
waste? 

Even  adjusted  for  inflation,  federal  spend- 
ing is  more  than  40  percent  higher  today 
than  in  1980.  Higher  taxes  on  corporations, 
savers  and  investors  will  shut  off  access  to 
new  capital  and  could  destroy  jobs  and  re- 
duce our  international  competitiveness. 
Democrats  love  to  tax  corporations.  The 
President  wants  to  raise  the  corporate  rate 
to  36  percent  for  those  companies  earning 
more  than  $10  million  taxable  income  annu- 
ally. He  forgets  that  corporations,  if  they  are 
to  continue  to  make  profits  (the  only  reason 
they  exist),  must  either  raise  prices  or  re- 
duce costs  by  laying  off  workers  when  faced 
with  higher  costs,  which  higher  taxes  will 
bring. 

Recall  what  happened  as  part  of  the  1990 
budget  agreement  when  yachts  were  hit  with 
a  luxury  tax.  Fewer  boats  were  purchased  be- 
cause the  price  increased,  so  yacht  makers 
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laid  off  workers,  who  had  to  apply  for  unem- 
ployment compensation.  That  effectively 
eliminated  the  goal  of  the  higher  tax. 

The  overly  taxed  American  people  should 
emulate  their  President  in  his  declared  war 
on  the  deficit  and  his  definition  of  patriot- 
ism. When  Bill  Clinton  had  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  his  patriotism  in  the  tradi- 
tional way.  he  avoided  the  draft  and  pro- 
tested against  the  military  and  his  country 
while  on  foreign  soil.  •Hell  no.  we  won't  go." 
his  like-minded  friends  chanted  nearly  30 
years  ago. 

Now.  those  of  us  who  believe  the  patriotic 
thing  to  do  is  to  force  our  government  to  live 
within  our  means  should  coin  another  phrase 
and  refuse  to  send  another  dollar  above  what 
we  are  now  paying  until  government  makes 
real  and  substantial  reductions  in  spending. 
We  should  chant.  "No  way.  we  won't  pay." 


BTU  TAX  IS  A  BAD  IDEA 


HON.  JON  KYL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Clinton's 
proposed  new  tax  tjased  on  the  heat  content 
of  fuel,  as  measured  in  British  thermal  units 
(BTU'sj.  ought  to  be  rejected  out  of  hand.  It  is 
regressive,  Inflationary,  and  punitive,  particu- 
lariy  to  rural  areas  and  the  West. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  will  feel  the 
impact  of  this  tax  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
and  it  will  hit  hard.  People  will  see  the  cost  of 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  increase  by  atxjut  8  cents, 
and  that  may  be  one  of  the  more  obvious 
costs  that  they'll  see. 

Virtually  every  good  requires  energy  in  its 
production  or  transportation  to  market,  so 
costs  will  not  only  be  imposed  on  manufactur- 
ers and  shipping  companies,  but  also  passed 
on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher  prces. 
Taxes  hidden  away  in  the  prices  of  goods  are 
the  easiest  for  politicians  to  pass,  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely t)ecause  they  are  hidden  that  they  are 
the  most  insidious  of  all. 

An  electric  utility,  like  Arizona  Public  Service 
[APSJ.  which  anticipates  a  jump  in  fuel  costs 
of  over  $70  million  annually,  will  have  to  seek 
rate  relief,  and  Its  customers,  too,  will  ulti- 
mately pay.  APS  estimates  that  average  resi- 
dential customer  bills  will  Increase  by  4.05 
percent  per  month. 

There  is  another  side-effect  as  well.  APS 
estimates  that  the  costs  of  electric  power  for 
commercial  users  would  rise  an  estimated  4.4 
(sercent.  and  industrial  customers  in  Arizona 
would  pay  another  6.2  percent.  That  will  help 
drive  up  the  costs  of  American-made  products 
in  overseas  markets,  making  U.S.  goods  less 
competitive.  That  will  cost  American  jobs. 

Phelps  Dodge,  a  major  global  copper  pro- 
ducer with  operations  in  Arizona,  expects  the 
price  of  copper  to  rise  by  a  penny  per  pound. 
That  translates  into  increased  costs  of  aboiA 
$12  million  annually  for  Phelps  Dodge  in  Ari- 
zona alone.  Unlike  other  companies,  however, 
which  can  pass  the  costs  on  to  customers. 
Phelps  Dodge  is  constrained  by  the  fact  that 
the  copper  market  Is  global  and  prices  are  set 
on  the  international  market.  If  it  increases 
prices,  it  loses  sales.  So,  in  order  to  absorb 
the   increased   costs.    Phelps   Dodge   wouW 
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have  to  cut  back  on  such  things  as  exploration 
or  new  employment,  or  possibly  even  lay  off 
existing  employees.  People  can  lose  their 
jobs. 

The  Btu  tax  is  a  bad  idea,  no  matter  how 
you  look  at  it.  It  will  hit  the  elderly  and  poor 
particularly  hard;  it  will  fan  the  fires  of  inflation, 
and  maybe  even  cost  jobs.  The  President 
ought  to  withdraw  it,  and  If  he  does  not,  this 
House  ought  to  reject  It. 


THE  INFORMATION  SUPER 
HIGHWAY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10, 1993 

W.  HAf^lLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  report  for  Wednesday, 
March  3,  1993  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  Information  Superhighway 

One  of  the  more  intriKuing  of  President 
Clinton's  initiatives  is  his  plan  for  a  national 
superhighway  for  information.  This  high- 
speed computer  network  aims  to  do  for  the 
flow  of  information  what  the  railroad  did  for 
the  flow  of  goods  in  the  19th  century  and  the 
interstate  highway  system  did  this  century. 
The  President  proposes  a  joint  government- 
private  sector  initiative  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  technology  infrastructure  that 
would  link  schools,  businesses,  private 
homes,  libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  in- 
stitutions. This  network  would  allow  a  stu- 
dent in  Vevay,  through  his  or  her  personal 
computer  at  school  or  at  home,  to  reach  into 
an  electronic  Library  of  Congress  and  have 
access  to  thousands  of  books,  records,  videos 
and  photographs;  or  a  family  doctor  in  Sey- 
mour who  needs  a  second  opinion  to  trans- 
mit instantly  a  patient's  entire  medical 
record,  including  x-rays  and  ultrasound 
scans,  to  a  specialist  in  New  York.  These 
types  of  links  could  serve  to  strengthen  the 
U.S.  economy  and  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  Americans. 

Existing  Systems:  The  U.S.  presently  has 
an  extensive  information  highway.  Started 
in  1969  as  a  Defense  Department  initiative  to 
link  a  handful  of  universities,  research  lab- 
oratories and  military  bases,  the  system  now 
encompasses  9.000  interconnected  networks 
over  existing  telephone  lines  that  link  500.000 
computers  and  over  10  million  users  world- 
wide. Many  American  universities,  including 
Indiana  University  and  Purdue,  government 
laboratories  and  industrial  research  facili- 
ties share  information  through  this  network, 
which  is  known  as  Internet.  A  growing  num- 
ber of  businesses  are  now  providing  elec- 
tronic mail  and  other  information  services 
to  companies  and  individuals  over  the 
Internet  system. 

However,  the  current  network  does  not 
have  the  capacity  to  carry  the  volume  and 
complexity  of  information  generated  by  to- 
day's most  powerful  computers.  A  state-of- 
the-art  supercomputer  is  100.000  times  more 
powerful  than  the  personal  computer,  and 
can  perform  complex  functions,  like  simulat- 
ing three-dimensional  images  of  DNA  mol- 
ecules and  storm  systems.  For  example,  the 
Landsat  satellite,  guided  and  aided  by  super- 
computers, is  capable  of  photographing  the 
entire  surface  of  the  E^rtb  every  two  weeks, 
but  after  20  years  of  operation,  95%  of  the 
images  collected  by  Landsat  have  never  been 
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seen  by  human  eyes.  These  images  could  be 
invaluable  to  Hoosier  farmers,  environ- 
mental scientists  and  educators  at  Indiana's 
colleges  and  universities,  and  others,  but  no 
electronic  means  currently  exists  for  getting 
them  from  the  government's  supercomputers 
to  researchers  throughout  the  U.S. 

Information  Superhighways:  President 
Clinton  proposes  to  build  a  new  information 
superhighway  to  take  advantage  of  the  pow- 
ers of  supercomputers  and  the  abundance  of 
new  information  services.  The  government 
would  construct  over  the  next  decade  an 
enormous  network  of  fiber-optic  cable  and 
sophisticated  switchers  that  could  carry 
data  at  thousands  of  times  the  speed  of  to- 
day's digital  systems  which  run  over  copper 
phone  lines.  Once  completed,  the  system 
would  be  operated  by  private  industry  and 
regulated  by  the  government  as  is  the  case 
with  Internet. 

This  superhighway  would  provide  a  "back- 
bone" for  a  national  communications  net- 
work which  could  be  extended  to  homes  and 
businesses  using  additional  cable  lines  much 
as  state  highways  How  off  the  interstate  sys- 
tem. Such  a  system  could  help  companies 
collaborate  on  research  and  design  for  ad- 
vanced manufacturing,  improve  scientific  re- 
search, and  put  educational  resources  at  the 
fingertips  of  American  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Many  rural  communities  in  the  9th 
Congressional  District  could  benefit  from  ex- 
panded access  to  these  and  other  information 
services. 

Congress  acted  last  year  to  finance  the  de- 
velopment of  advanced  technology  that  may 
l>e  the  basis  for  the  information  super- 
highway. The  High  Performance  Computing 
Act  authorizes  $2.9  billion  over  five  years  to 
develop  an  enhanced  and  expanded  version  of 
Internet.  When  completed,  the  network 
would  be  able  to  process  almost  70  times 
more  information  than  Internet.  The  new 
law  also  authorized  additional  funding  for 
five  federally  financed  "testbed"  centers 
where  industry  and  university  researchers 
are  developing  technologies  that  could  be 
used  in  an  information  superhighway,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  fiber  optic  cables  and  the 
development  of  more  sophisticated  computer 
programs  to  process  large  volumes  of  data. 

Policy  Debate:  Critics  have  numerous  con- 
cerns with  the  project.  They  say  that  a  mar-: 
ket  does  not  exist  to  support  the  information 
services  offered  by  a  superhighway.  They 
contend  that  the  private  sector,  not  the  gov- 
ernment, should  take  the  lead  because  gov- 
ernment moves  too  slowly,  is  often  subject 
to  political  pressures,  and  has  a  mixed  record 
on  picking  winning  technologies  (the  SST 
and  synfuels  are  two  notable  failures).  They 
also  point  out  that  the  existing  information 
highway  could  be  upgraded  more  gradually 
to  meet  future  demands  for  information 
services,  rather  than  making  a  more  imme- 
diate investment  that  could  cost  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

I  support  investment  in  technological  in- 
novation like  the  information  superhighway 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  the  super- 
highway project  could  spur  the  development 
of  new  Information  technologies,  products 
and  services,  which,  in  turn,  will  create  more 
jobs  and  boost  productivity.  Second,  the  fed- 
eral government  should  take  a  lead  role  in 
this  effort  because  private  industry  may  be 
unwilling  or  unable  to  make  the  necessary 
investment.  The  federal  government  built 
Internet,  and  should  invest  in  the  next  gen- 
eration of  computer  links.  Third,  it  is  a  nec- 
essary response  to  competitive  pressures  in 
the  global  marketplace.  The  Japanese  gov- 
ernment reportedly  has  committed  to  invest- 
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ing  over  $120  billion  by  1995  to  develop  a  com- 
munications infrastructure,  and  plans  to  in- 
vest another  $150  billion  to  establish  model 
programs  for  business  and  residential  users. 
Conclusion:  I  support  President  Clinton's 
plan  to  redirect  research  funds  from  the 
military  to  civilian  purposes  like  the  infor- 
mation superhighway.  This  joint  govern- 
mental-private sector  initiative  is  essential 
to  improving  the  technology  base  and  com- 
petitive position  of  U.S.  companies.  The  U.S. 
has  been  the  world's  leader  in  computing  and 
communications  technology.  From  faxes  to 
personal  computers,  this  technology  has  had 
an  astonishing  impact  on  our  lives.  It  has 
also  contributed  to  improved  productivity  in 
our  economy.  An  information  superhighway 
holds  out  enormous  promise,  and  the  High 
Performance  Computing  Act  is  a  good  first 
step  in  assessing  the  viability  of  this  initia- 
tive. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  CUSTIS 
SYPHAX.  JR. 


HON.  JUUAN  C.  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10. 1993 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
a  special  tribute  to  William  Custis  Syphax,  Jr. 
who  passed  away  on  Monday,  February  1, 
1993,  at  the  age  of  83.  He  ts  survived  by  his 
beloved  wife  of  47  years,  Mrs.  Orieanna  Col- 
lins Syphax. 

Following  a  distinguished  career  of  36  years 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Syphax  retired  on  June  30,  1973,  as  acting 
chief  of  the  department's  Division  of  Place- 
ment in  the  Manpower  Administration.  In  later 
years,  Mr.  Syphax,  a  fourth  generation  Wash- 
ingtonian,  served  as  the  retired  veterans  em- 
ployment representative  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Syphax  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from 
September  20,  1943  to  May  25,  1946.  As  an 
officer  in  the  Air  Corps,  he  was  in  charge  of 
civilian  personnel  at  Tuskegee  Army  Air  Field 
in  Tuskegee,  AL. 

Throughout  his  professional  career  and  well 
into  retirement,  Mr.  Syphax  devoted  a  majority 
of  his  spare  time  in  service  to  the  Washington 
Urban  League.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
league's  veterans  committee  and  as  co-chair- 
man of  the  league's  employment  committee, 
led  the  organization's  successful  program 
which  resulted  in  the  dismantling  of  employ- 
ment barriers  in  Washington,  DC  hotels, 
banks,  and  building  and  loan  associations.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Syphax  directed  the  Urban 
League's  Job  Bank.  He  was  also  a  long-lime 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  Area  Health  and  Welfare 
Council. 

Mr.  Syphax's  significant  contributions  to  the 
Washington  Urban  League  were  recognized 
by  the  organization  in  1968  with  the  Volunteer 
in  Community  Service  Award.  In  1970,  he  re- 
ceived the  Meritorious  Service  Award  pre- 
sented by  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Area 
Health  and  Welfare  Council. 

In  addition  to  his  devoted  wife,  Mr.  Syphax 
is  survived  by  a  brother.  Dr.  Burke  Syphax,  a 
host  of  other  relatives,  and  many  friends  and 
admirers. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  my  colleagues  with  txit  a  brief 
glimpse  of  the  many  distinguished  contribu- 
tions rendered  to  the  citizens  of  our  Nation's 
capital  by  Mr.  William  Custis  Syphax.  I  now 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  extending 
heartfelt  corxJolences  to  Orieanna  Collins 
Syphax,  Dr.  Burke  Syphax,  other  members  of 
the  Syphax  family,  and  the  treasured  fnends 
and  admirers  of  Mr.  William  Custis  Syphax. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  1993 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
rise  to  call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  neariy  upon 
us.  This  feast  is  not  only  the  national  holiday 
of  the  Republic  of  Ireland;  it  is  also  a  special 
day  for  the  Irish  and  the  Irish  at  heart  through- 
out the  worid. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  years  have 
gone  by  since  St.  Patrick  converted  the  Emer- 
ald Isle  to  Christianity.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  St.  Patrick  be  remembered  on 
this  day,  for  he  has  served  as  a  constant  in- 
spiration to  the  Irish  people  for  the  past  15 
centuries. 

Tragically,  the  need  for  constant  inspiration 
in  Northern  Ireland  is  great.  Unemployment  re- 
mains the  highest  in  all  of  Western  Europe. 
And,  while  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
Fair  Employment  Act,  we  must  make  certain 
that  the  deep-rooted  economic  and  religious 
discrimination  in  Ireland  is  ended. 

For  this  reason,  I  continue  to  heartily  sup- 
port the  MacBride  Pnncipals  for  American 
firms  doing  business  in  Northern  Ireland. 
These  pnncipals  of  fair  employment  and  anti- 
discnmination  serve  as  a  model  for  a  future 
generation  of  employment  opportunities. 

Further,  since  American  companies  provide 
for  over  1 0  percent  of  employment  in  Northern 
Ireland,  we  have  the  opportunity  and  moral 
obligation  to  fight  against  the  discrimination  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker  we  must  continue  to  condemn, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  all  forms  of  terrorism 
and  senseless  violence  by  all  sides  of  the  con- 
flict in  Northern  Ireland.  Over  the  past  20 
years,  the  armed  struggle  in  Northern  Ireland 
has  lead  to  numerous  tragic  innocent  deaths. 

After  over  20  years  of  violence,  I  call  upon 
both  sides  to  the  struggle  to  give  peace  a 
chance — to  take  the  first  step  and  see  where 
it  leads.  Additionally,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
British  Government  to  recognize  that  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  nationalists  arises  from  cen- 
turies of  abuse  and  discrimination.  For  this 
reason,  I  also  call  upon  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  focus  on  the  issues  of  discrimination 
and  ensure  that  the  well-meaning  lair  employ- 
ment laws  for  Northern  Ireland  are  adhered  to. 
Additionally,  the  British  Government  must  end 
the  violence  of  its  own  troops  and  police 
forces.  Without  trust  and  understanding,  peace 
and  justice  can  have  no  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  more  positive  note,  this 
week  I  had  the  pleasure  to  attend  the  annual 
Project  Children   dinner.   This  dinner,   which 
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grows  in  size  each  year,  serves  to  raise  the 
funds  necessary  to  bring  neariy  1 ,000  chiklren 
to  the  United  States  each  summer  in  order  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  different 
way  of  life,  one  in  which  Cattiolics  and  Protes- 
tants live  together  with  no  thoughts  of  vk>lerKe 
or  hatred. 

Many  years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be 
with  Denis  Mulcahy  as  the  very  first  Project 
Children  arrived  from  Ireland  in  Greenwood 
Lake,  in  my  district.  Over  the  years,  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  watch  this  organization 
grow  and  progress.  Today,  Project  ChiWren 
has  grown  enormously  and  has  hosted  to  date 
over  6,000  children  from  Ireland. 

Ultimately,  the  hope  for  all  of  us  for  peace 
in  Ireland  lies  with  the  children.  While  we  all 
know  that  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  the 
problems  in  Northern  Ireland,  we  hope  and 
pray  that  the  youngsters  who  are  touched  by 
Project  Children  will  make  a  difference  there 
one  day. 

One  of  the  highlights  for  many  Members  of 
Congress  each  summer  is  welcoming  to  the 
Capitol  over  one  hundred  Irish  chiWren 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  Project  Chil- 
dren. Children  from  both  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  communities  travel  to  the  United 
States  to  stay  with  an  American  family  for  the 
summer  months.  This  invaluable  experience 
affords  them  an  opportunity  to  live  away  from 
the  "troubles"  and  learn  a  new  way  of  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  advantage  of  this 
St.  Patrick's  Day  to  reflect  on  the  positive 
events  that  have  taken  place  throughout  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  and  to  re- 
solve to  strive  to  eliminate  the  "troubles"  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  work  toward  a  )ust  and 
long-lasting  peace  for  the  too  long-embattled 
Island  of  Ireland  so  that  they  too  may  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  liberty,  justice,  and  freedom. 


H.R.  956,  LAS  TARIFF 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1993 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  17, 
I  introduced  H.R.  956,  a  bill  which  makes  a 
technical  change  in  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
Schedule  to  clarify  the  classification  of  linear 
alkylbenzene  sulfonic  acid  [LAS].  This  bill  is 
necessary  to  correct  an  inadvertent  tariff  re- 
duction that  occurred  when  the  U.S.  converted 
its  tariff  system  from  the  TSUS  to  the 
HTSUS — from  3.7  cents/kg.+15.9  percent  ad 
valorem  under  TSUS  to  7.2  percent  under  the 
Harmonized  Tariff  Schedules. 

The  conversion  to  the  Harmonized  Tariff 
System  was  never  intended  to  significantly 
alter  the  tariff  treatment  of  a  product.  My  bill 
simply  clarifies  the  tariff  treatment  for  linear 
alkylbenzene  sulfonic  acid  by  establishing  an 
8-digit  breakout  under  HTS  3402.11  with  the 
same  tariff  rate  it  had  under  the  TSUS.  This 
would  assure  a  tariff-neutral  conversion  for 
that  product  and  avoid  further  injury  to  U.S. 
producers  of  this  product. 

Last  year,  this  bill  passed  the  House  on  two 
separate  occasions,  first  as  part  of  H.R.  4318 
and  then,  it  was  one  of  only  a  handful  of  non- 
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controversial,  revenue-neutral  tariff  b<lls  irv 
ckided  in  the  House-passed  version  of  H.R. 
5100,  the  tax  bill.  When  the  Senate  made  the 
decision  not  to  act  on  any  tariff  bills,  the  LAS 
bill,  along  with  other  miscellaneous  tariff  bills, 
dkj  not  gain  final  passage. 


BAPTIST  HOME  IS  BENEFICIARY 
OF  TALENTS  AND  DEDICATION 
OF  TED  AND  CARL  DAHLSTROM 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I've  gotten 
word  about  two  rather  extraordinary  men  who. 
beyond  the  immediate  beneficiaries  of  their 
work,  have  gotten  little  public  recognition.  I 
hope  to  rectify  that  here  today. 

Ted  and  Cart  Dahlstrom  are  brothers  in  their 
eighties  who  have  dedicated  the  past  20  years 
of  their  lives  to  the  Baptist  Home  in 
Rhinebeck,  N'V. 

Many  times  they  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
pay  for  the  improvements  to  the  75-acre  par- 
cel of  land.  Their  role  in  building  a  gazebo 
was  only  one  example. 

Officials  of  the  Baptist  Home  have  taken 
great  pride  in  making  the  facility  one  of  the 
best  nursing  homes  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Dahlstroms  have  played  no  small  role  in 
this  success,  not  only  in  their  contribution  of 
trees  but  in  the  design  of  buildings  needed  for 
the  home's  operation. 

The  two  brothers  recently  sold  their 
Millbrook  home  and  moved  to  Camp  Hill,  PA 
to  be  with  their  sister.  Naturally,  they  built  the 
house.  I  have  been  told  that  the  distance  from 
Camp  Hill  to  Rhinebeck  prevents  them  from 
attending  board  meetings,  but  that  they  are 
planning  to  attend  the  annual  corporate  meet- 
ing in  April.  Home  officials  are  planning  a  txx)k 
of  remembrance  for  the  two  brothers,  and  I 
would  like  to  let  them  know  that  their  years  of 
dedication  have  impressed  this  House  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ted  and  Cari  Dahlstrom  have 
taken  a  small  corner  of  this  worid  and  made 
it  a  (setter  place  to  live  and  wori<.  If  only  there 
were  more  people  like  them.  Let  us  therefore 
rise  lor  our  own  tribute  to  Ted  and  Carl 
Dahlstrom,  two  outstanding  Amencans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  TORRENCE 
ROBINSON 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Rev.  Torrence  Robinson,  who 
on  the  14th  of  this  month  will  have  served  10 
years  as  pastor  of  the  Gethsemane  Baptist 
Church  in  the  Bronx. 

I  rise  on  this  occasion  not  because  of  Rev- 
erend Robinson's  record  as  a  clergyman. 
Though  I  understand  that  he  has  been  an  out- 
standing leader  of  his  congregation.  It  is  not 
my  place  as  a  govemment  official  to  honor 
him  on  those  grounds. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  in  tribute  to  Rev.  Robin- 
son because  in  the  time  that  he  has  served  as 
pastor  of  the  Gethsemane  Baptist  Church. 
Rev.  Robinson  has  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  south  Bronx. 

Reverend  Robinson  has  been  an  untiring 
advocate  for  the  low-mcome  tenants  of  his 
community.  In  this  role  he  has  visited  with  ten- 
ants to  advise  them  of  their  rights,  met  with 
management  companies  to  negotiate  in  the 
tenants'  behalf,  and  accompanied  tenants  to 
housing  court  to  assist  them  In  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Reverend  Robinson  has  instituted  commu- 
nity outreach  programs  and  made  door-to-door 
visits  to  hundreds  of  residents  to  learn  their 
problems  and  offer  assistance  in  finding  solu- 
tions. The  Reverend  has  recently  expanded 
upon  this  initiative  to  found  the  Fairmount  De- 
velopment Center,  a  not-for-profit  corporation 
designed  to  channel  available  funding  into  a 
local  job  training  program  to  turn  welfare  re- 
cipients into  carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians, 
and  data  processors. 

Reverend  Robinson  has  also  been  strongly 
involved  in  helping  young  people  avoid  a  life 
of  drugs  and  cnme  by  coordinating  rec- 
reational outlets  with  local  schools  and  making 
referrals  for  a  drug  treatment  program  in  Con- 
necticut. He  has  also  completed  an  agreement 
with  the  National  Center  on  Institutions  and  Al- 
ternatives by  which  inmates  from  the  Spofford 
Correctional  Facility  in  the  Bronx  will  be  able 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  schools  and 
serve  their  sentences  by  performing  commu- 
nity service  through  the  church.  In  addition  to 
these  initiatives.  Reverend  Robinson  plans  to 
open  an  after-school  program  to  provide  tutor- 
ing and  assertive  college  counseling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  all  of  these  insti- 
tutional initiatives.  Reverend  Robinson  has  re- 
peatedly gone  to  great  lengths  to  bring  the 
force  of  compassionate  involvement  to  bear  in 
a  number  of  instances  when  tragedy  has 
struck  individuals  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  these  reasons  I  be- 
lieve Rev.  Torrance  Robinson  deserves  our 
recognition  and  gratitude  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion. 


THE  ALARM  BELLS  ARE 
SOUNDING 


HON.  JON  KYL 

OK  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  alarm  bells  are  going 
off  at  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion [PBGC). 

If  Congress  hits  the  snooze  button  as  it  did 
with  savings  and  loans  a  decade  ago,  the  tax- 
payers can  expect  to  be  hit  with  the  bill  for  arv 
other  huge  bailout.  The  time  to  resolve  the 
problems  confronting  the  PBGC  is  now,  before 
another  bailout  bill  comes  due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  PBGC  was  established 
nearly  20  years  ago  to  insure  certain  pension 
plans,  and  help  protect  workers  against  fraud 
or  the  mismanagement  of  their  pension  funds. 
More  than  32  million  workers  are  now  covered 
by  plans  insured  by  the  PBGC. 

Like  Federal  deposit  insurance,  pension 
fund  insurance  is  a  good  idea.  But.  It  is  also 
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an  idea  that  can  result  in  tremendous  costs  to 
taxpayers  if  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
rigorously  ensure  that  pension  funds  are  prop- 
erly run  and  adequately  funded,  and  can  ulti- 
mately pay  the  (>ension  benefits  that  have 
been  promised. 

The  problem  is,  at)ouf  15,000  plans  are  now 
underfunded  by  an  estimated  $51  billion,  and 
about  Si 2  billion  of  that  is  in  plans  sponsored 
by  companies  that  are  financially  troubled. 
That  deficit  gap  must  be  closed  as  promptly 
as  possible  so  that  taxpayers  are  not  put  at 
risk.  The  Treasury  isn't  a  bottomless  till  to  be 
used  to  fund  the  pension  promises  that  com- 
panies are  not  prepared  to  meet  and  employ- 
ees know  they  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  alarm  bills  are  sounding. 
Will  Congress  turn  off  the  alarm  with  a  solu- 
tion, or  just  hit  the  snooze  and  let  the  problem 
continue  to  grow? 


March  10,  1993 


CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
March  10,  1993,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Child  Support  Enforcement 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  the  failure  to  sup- 
port children  is  an  epidemic.  I  hear  daily 
from  parents  dissatisfied  with  the  child  sup- 
port system.  Custodial  parents,  usually 
mothers,  complain  about  difficulty  collect- 
ing court-ordered  support  payments.  Non- 
custodial parents  complain  that  their  sup- 
port payments  are  too  high  and  that  they  are 
denied  visitation  with  their  children.  My 
chief  concern  is  the  financial  and  emotional 
well-being  of  the  children.  I  am  persuaded 
that  despite  efforts  to  improve  child  support 
enforcement.  State  and  Federal  systems  are 
inadequate.  The  failure  of  absent  parents  to 
pay  child  support  has  devastating  economic 
and  emotional  consequences  for  children. 

Background:  Divorce,  custody,  and  child 
support  decisions  have  traditionally  been 
governed  by  State  law.  In  order  to  obtain 
child  support,  the  custodial  parent  must  ob- 
tain a  court  order  specifying  the  amount  to 
be  paid  by  the  noncustodial  parent. 

Today  1  in  4  children  grow  up  in  single-par- 
ent households,  and  almost  half  of  them  live 
in  poverty.  Many  of  them  do  not  receive  sup- 
port from  the  absent  parent.  In  1989.  only 
25%  of  the  ten  million  single  mothers  in  the 
nation  received  all  of  the  support  they  were 
owed.  Furthermore,  over  40%  of  single  moth- 
ers have  never  obtained  a  child  support 
order.  The  deficit  between  child  support 
owed  and  paid  was  about  SS  billion  in  1989. 
Critics  of  the  current  system  also  argue  that 
child  support  awards  are  set  inconsistently 
and  often  too  low.  The  average  amount  of 
child  support  received  by  families  in  1969  was 
under  S3. 000.  even  though  almost  all  married 
fathers  contribute  more  than  this  to  their 
families.  Although  many  parents  act  respon- 
sibly, what  strikes  me  most  is  that  as  a 
group  fathers  do  not  contribute  as  much  to 
the  support  of  their  children  as  they  should, 
and  many  mothers  cannot  afford  to  pursue 
remedies  through  the  courts. 

Enforcement  is  even  more  difficult  when 
the  children  and  noncustodial  parent  live  in 


different  States,  sometimes  resulting  in  mul- 
tiple, conflicting  child  support  orders.  Al- 
though States  try  to  cooperate  to  resolve 
these  cases,  questions  often  remain  about 
which  State  has  responsibility  for  the  sup- 
port order. 

What  Has  Been  Done?  In  1975.  as  it  became 
apparent  that  nonsupport  was  driving  many 
families  onto  welfare,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment established  the  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment [CSE]  program.  Under  the  program. 
Federal  and  State  governments  work  to  lo- 
cate absent  parents,  establish  paternity  and 
support  orders,  and  collect  payments.  Wel- 
fare recipients  are  required  to  participate  in 
the  program,  and  most  of  the  support  col- 
lected for  their  children  is  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  welfare  payments.  Families  not 
on  welfare  also  may  apply  for  CSE  services. 

Congress  has  added  stronger  enforcement 
methods  through  the  years,  such  as  obtain- 
ing parents"  Social  Security  numbers  upon 
the  birth  of  their  child;  placing  emphasis  on 
establishing  the  paternity  of  children  bom 
outside  of  marriage;  and  collecting  child  sup- 
port payments  through  automatic  wage 
withholding  and  intercept  of  tax  refunds  and 
unemployment  compensation.  Beginning  in 
1994.  all  new  child  support  orders  will  be  en- 
forced through  wage  withholding.  Last  year 
the  Congress  made  it  a  federal  crime  to  will- 
fully fail  to  pay  support  to  a  child  living  in 
another  state  and  required  consumer  credit 
reports  to  include  information  on  child  sup- 
port delinquencies,  thus  hindering  delin- 
quent parents  in  obtaining  loans  or  other 
types  of  credit.  Today  the  CSE  program  han- 
dles almost  8  million  cases  for  welfare  fami- 
lies and  5  million  cases  for  non-welfare  fami- 
lies, collecting  about  S7  billion  in  1991. 

Reform  Proposals:  First,  paternity  estab- 
lishment must  be  improved.  Aided  by  genetic 
testing,  states  have  made  progress.  But  na- 
tionwide, over  half  of  the  fathers  of  children 
born  out  of  wedlock  remain  unidentified. 
Some  states  are  achieving  success  by  asking 
fathers  to  voluntarily  acknowledge  paternity 
at  the  hospital  after  a  child's  birth.  Second, 
a  national  databank  to  help  locate  delin- 
quent parents  should  be  established.  Third, 
the  capability  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  collect  child  support  should  be  ex- 
panded in  several  ways,  such  as  requiring 
employees  to  report  child  support  obliga- 
tions on  income  tax  withholding  forms. 
Fourth,  states  should  be  encouraged  to  adopt 
a  model  state  law  drafted  by  a  congressional 
commission  to  clarify  which  state  has  juris- 
diction over  child  support  orders  involving 
parents  and  children  in  different  stales. 
Fifth,  efforts  should  be  made  to  enforce  visi- 
tation orders,  since  parents  who  spend  time 
with  their  children  are  more  likely  to  pay 
support. 

Sixth,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
creating  national  child  support  guidelines.  In 
order  to  ensure  more  consistent  awards,  the 
federal  government  required  states  in  1984  to 
develop  guidelines — for  example,  a  percent- 
age of  the  noncustodial  parent's  income — 
which  generally  determine  how  much  sup- 
port a  parent  should  pay.  Many  noncustodial 
parents  feel  that  the  guidelines  are  too  gen- 
erous and  inflexible.  The  Indiana  Supreme 
Court  recently  revised  the  state's  guidelines, 
lowering  the  payments  expected  from  some 
parents.  But  guidelines  differ  substantially 
from  state  to  state 

Seventh,  some  propose  experimenting  with 
child  support  assurance.  Under  this  proposal, 
the  government  would  guarantee  single-par- 
ent families  a  minimum  benefit,  and  would 
collect  child  support  owed  by  the  noncusto- 
dial parent.  If  the  amount  collected  were  In- 
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sufficient  to  meet  the  guaranteed  benefit, 
the  government  would  provide  the  rest.  Sup- 
porters of  this  idea  argue  that  children's  sup- 
port is  so  crucial  that  it  must  be  guaranteed 
beyond  what  even  the  most  efficient  child 
support  enforcement  program  can  provide.  I 
worry,  though,  that  such  a  program  could 
serve  as  a  disincentive  for  noncustodial  par- 
ents to  pay  support,  since  their  children 
would  receive  assistance  anyway. 

Conclusion:  Fortunately,  millions  of  par- 
ents do  pay  child  support  fully  and  regularly. 
But  it  is  clear  that  many  children  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  support  they  need  and  deserve. 
Increasing  child  support  collections  will  re- 
duce childhood  poverty  and  welfare  depend- 
ency, and  help  to  firmly  establish  the  key 
principle  of  parents  financial  responsibility 
for  their  children.  But  government  efforts 
cannot  serve  as  a  replacement  for  family  re- 
sponsibility. The  most  fundamental  changes 
we  need  cannot  be  legislated.  We  need  to 
help  families  stay  intact;  we  need  for  parents 
who  divorce,  or  never  marry  to  always  act  in 
the  best  interests  of  their  children  and  un- 
derstand their  moral  obligations  to  them. 
But  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  society  must  en- 
force those  obligations  by  making  it  clear 
that  the  failure  of  parents  to  care  for  their 
children  will  not  be  tolerated. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  34TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  TIBETAN 
PEOPLE'S  NATIONAL  UPRISING 
OF  1959 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NF.W  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1993 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  34  years  ago  the 
Titjetan  people  rose  up  against  the  Chinese 
Government  that  conquered  and  brutally  sub- 
jugated their  nation.  It  is  estimated  that  80,000 
Tibetans  were  killed  in  Lhasa  that  day.  His 
Holiness,  the  Dalai  Lama,  fled  Tibet  and  has 
since  resided  in  India.  In  a  few  weeks  His  Ho- 
liness will  be  visiting  Washington  and  will 
spend  some  time  with  us  in  the  Congress.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  meet  with  His  Holiness 
In  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  perspective 
regarding  communist  China. 

Today  the  Dalai  Lama  will  be  addressing  his 
people  concerning  their  plight.   I  am  deeply 
honored  to  be  asked  to  share  his  statement 
with  you  and  I  request  the  full  text  of  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  10th  March  Statement  of  His  Holiness 
THE  Dalai  Lama  on  the  Commemoration 
OF  THE  34th  Anniversary  of  the  Tibetan 
People's  National  Uprising  of  1959 
Today,  as  we  commemorate  the  34th  anni- 
versary of  the  Tibetan  people's  national  up- 
rising of  1959.  we  find  the  world  around  us  in 
a  uniquely  promising  moment  of  change.  I 
believe    that   many   of  the   recent   changes 
work  in  favor  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Tibet- 
ans and  of  oppressed  people  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Millions  who  lived  under  the  repres- 
sive yoke  of  communism  and  other  forms  of 
dictatorship  are  now  free  and  democratic  as- 
pirations are  on  the  rise  in  all  continents. 

The  Tibetan  people  continue  to  resist  sub- 
jugation and  colonization  with  coursige  and 
determination.  No  amount  of  repression  and 
propaganda  has  lessened  their  yearning  for  a 
life  of  freedom,  peace  and  dignity. 

On  this  anniversary,  I  pay  homage  to  the 
brave  men  and  women  of  Tibet,  who  laid 
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down  their  lives  for  the  freedom  of  our  coun- 
try, and  I  call  upon  every  Tibetan  to  renew 
our  dedication  until  we  have  regained  our 
rights  and  freedom. 

As  we  adjust  to  the  changing  global  scene, 
we  need  to  focus  our  efforts  on  four  fronts. 
Firstly,  we  must  continue  to  engage  the  Chi- 
nese Government  in  a  dialogue  that  is  mutu- 
ally beneficial  and  will  eventually  lead  to 
earnest  negotiations  to  peacefully  resolve 
the  question  of  Tibet.  Secondly,  we  need  to 
intensify  our  efforts  to  further  educate  the 
world  community  of  the  problems  of  Tibet. 
International  concern  and  pressure  are  con- 
ducive to  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  Chi- 
nese Government's  position  on  negotiations 
and  respect  for  human  rights.  Thirdly,  be- 
cause the  new  economic  policies  in  Tibet  will 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  very  survival 
of  the  cultural  identity  of  the  Tibetan  na- 
tion, we  must  carefully  study  and  monitor 
these  developments.  Fourthly,  the  democra- 
tization of  the  Tibetan  Administration-in- 
exile  and  the  implementation  of  democracy 
at  the  grassroots  level  must  be  further  en- 
couraged. 

Last  June,  direct  contact  with  Beijing  was 
again  established.  The  Chinese  ambassador 
in  New  Delhi  informed  us  that  in  the  past 
the  Chinese  attitude  toward  the  Tibetans 
had  been  "conservative"  and  that  if  Tibetans 
were  to  adopt  a  "realistic"  stand,  the  Chi- 
nese Government  could  be  "flexible."  Re- 
sponding positively  to  this  rapprochement 
and  an  invitation  for  a  Tibetan  representa- 
tive to  visit  Beijing,  Kalon  Gyalo  Thondup 
was  sent  to  Beijing.  The  Chinese  .Govern- 
ment conveyed  to  Kalon  Gyalo  Thondup 
their  inflexible,  hard-line  position  with 
strong  pre-conditions  for  negotiations. 

I  have  responded  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment expressing  my  disappointment  with 
their  position.  Nevertheless.  I  stated  my 
wish  to  send  three  representatives  to  deliver 
a  detailed  note  from  me  explaining  my  views 
and  efforts  through  the  years  to  promote  ne- 
gotiations for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  Ti- 
betan and  Chinese  people.  I  believe  it  is  now 
time  for  the  Chinese  Government  to  make  a 
genuinely  meaningful  proposal  on  how  they 
wish  to  see  Tibet  and  China  live  in  peace. 
We.  on  our  part,  have  gone  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent to  facilitate  a  sincere,  meaningful  and 
substantial  dialogue. 

For  centuries  Tibet  and  China  have  lived 
as  neighbors,  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
find  a  way  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  in 
the  future  too.  I  have  always  believed  that 
this  is  possible  and  worthy  of  our  efforts.  In 
this  spirit  I  have,  over  the  years,  personally 
met  with  Chinese  brothers  and  sisters 
throughout  the  world.  I  have  encouraged  my 
fellow  Tibetans  to  engage  in  friendly  discus- 
sions with  members  of  the  Chinese  commu- 
nities abroad.  I  am  also  greatly  pleased  with 
the  increasing  contacts  and  friendly  dialogue 
between  the  exiled  Tibetans  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chinese  democracy  movement.  As 
a  result,  there  is  a  growing  understanding  of 
the  just  aspirations  of  the  Tibetan  people 
and  therefore,  sympathy  and  support  for 
Tibet  among  our  Chinese  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

Last  year  we  were  also  able  to  establish  di- 
rect official  contact  with  Taiwan.  In  the 
past,  there  has  been  considerable  misunder- 
standing between  Dharmsala  and  Taipei 
which  resulted  in  mistrust  and  an  absence  of 
formal  relations.  Today,  with  Taiwan  on  its 
way  to  becoming  a  genuine  democracy,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  establishment  of  direct 
ties  will  pave  the  way  for  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial relationship. 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  number  of 
international     conferences    discussing    not 
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only  the  violation  of  human  rights  in  Tibet, 
but  also  on  the  question  of  the  legal  status 
of  Tibet  and  the  right  to  self-determination 
of  the  Tibetan  peop'le.  Furthermore,  a  num- 
ber of  governments  and  parliaments  have 
sent  fact-finding  delegations  to  Tibet;  have 
adopted  resolutions  expressing  grave  concern 
about  the  continuing  human  rights  abuses  in 
Tibet;  and  have  urged  for  direct  negotiations 
between  the  Chinese  and  Tibetans.  These  are 
clear  indications  that  the  issue  of  Tibet  has 
moved  from  the  political  fringe  and  is  gain- 
ing greater  international  attention.  Many 
people  throughout  the  world  who  believe  in 
compassion,  justice,  non-violence  and  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  freedom  and  democracy 
support  our  cause.  On  behalf  of  my  suffering 
people.  I  express  our  deep  gratitude  for  this 
support  and  solidarity.  We  are  especially  in- 
debted to  the  government  and  people  of  India 
for  their  continuing  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness. 

Despite  these  encouraging  and  hopeful  de- 
velopments, the  situation  in  Tibet  continues 
to  remain  bleak.  Merciless  repression  of  the 
slightest  political  dissent  is  the  order.  TTie 
demographic  aggression  of  Tibet  through  a 
policy  of  population  transfer  continues 
unabated,  escalating  the  marginalization  of 
the  Tibetan  people  and  the  assimilation  of 
the  Tibetan  way  of  life  into  the  Chinese 
mainstream.  Cultural  genocide  is  being  com- 
mitted, intentionally  or  unintentionally. 
Tibet,  an  ancient  country  on  the  roof  of  the 
world,  is  fast  becoming  a  Chinese  colony. 

China's  recent  announcement  of  turning 
the  so-called  Tibet  Autonomous  Region  into 
a  special  economic  zone  is.  in  principle,  wel- 
come. However,  there  are  reasons  to  fear  the 
long-term  impact  of  the  new  Chinese  policy 
on  the  survival  of  the  cultural  identity  of 
the  Tibetan  people  and  on  the  environment 
of  Tibet.  If  the  best  interests  of  the  Tibetan 
people  are  not  kept  in  the  forefront,  there  is 
a  real  danger  that  this  policy  will  only  pro- 
mote and  intensify  the  transfer  of  more  Chi- 
nese into  Tibet.  This  will  further  reduce  the 
Tibetans  into  an  insignificant  minority  in 
their  own  country,  thus  completing  the  thor- 
ough colonization  of  Tibet  which  will  have 
serious  consequences  to  its  fragile  environ- 
ment. 

It  is  against  such  a  background  that  I  ap- 
peal to  Tibetans  and  friends  of  Tibet  every- 
where, and  to  international  agencies  eager  to 
undertake  projects  in  Tibet,  to  always  bear 
in  mind  the  need  to  protect  and  to  safeguard 
the  well-being  of  the  Tibetan  people  and  our 
uniqu  ;  culture  and  identity. 

To  those  of  you  who  intend  to  Involve 
yourselves  in  the  development  of  Tibet.  I 
must  emphasize  the  special  attention  needed 
in  the  fields  of  education,  health  and  devel- 
opment in  the  rural  areas.  You  must  also 
discourage  the  indiscriminate  exploitation  of 
Tibet's  natural  resources  and.  above  all,  en- 
sure the  full  involvement  of  the  Tibetan  peo- 
ple if  your  efforts  are  meant  to  benefit  the 
Tibetans. 

Since  the  dramatic  events  of  1959.  we  in 
exile  have  always  aspired  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. In  spite  of  our  limitations,  we  have 
made  significant  progress  in  the  practice  of 
democracy.  I  am  very  keen  and  committed 
to  the  idea  that  genuine  democracy  must 
prevail  in  a  free  Tibet. 

I  have  publicly  declared  that  in  the  future 
I  will  not  hold  any  official  position  in  the 
government  of  a  free  Tibet.  I  have  made  such 
a  decision  in  order  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  a  healthy  democracy.  The  promulga- 
tion of  my  "Guidelines  for  Future  Tibet's 
Polity  and  the  Basic  Features  of  Its  Con- 
stitution" is  a  reaffirmation  of  my  vision  of 
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a  free  Tibet  as  a  peaceful  and  truly  demo- 
cratic country,  dedicated  to  demilitarization 
and  non-violence. 

Throughout  human  history,  dictators  and 
totalitarian  governments  have  learned  that 
there  is  nothing  more  powerful  than  a  peo- 
ple's yearning  for  freedom  and  dignity.  While 
bodies  may  be  enslaved  or  imprisoned,  the 
human  spirit  can  never  be  subjugated  or  de- 
feated. As  long  as  we  uphold  this  human 
spirit  and  determination,  our  aspirations  and 
beliefs  have  the  power  to  ultimately  prevail. 
The  sweeping  global  changes  in  recent  years 
reaffirms  my  beliefs  and  I  am  more  optimis- 
tic than  ever  before  that  freedom  and  peace 
for  the  Tibetan  people  is  now  within  our 
reach. 

With  my  prayers  for  the  well-being  of  all 
sentient  beings. 

The  Dalai  Lama. 


H.R.  1194.  THE  MEDICARE  OUT- 
PATIENT DIABETES  SELF-MAN- 
AGEMENT TRAINING  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KOPETSKI 

.)F  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10, 1993 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
talK  about  one  of  the  most  prevalent,  chronic 
diseases  affecting  our  country's  citizens,  dia- 
betes. Diabetes  is  the  fourth  leading  cause  of 
death  by  disease  in  the  United  States,  but 
more  than  half  of  the  estimated  14  million  peo- 
ple who  have  diabetes  don't  even  know  it.  If 
left  untreated,  diabetes  can  cause  great  dam- 
age to  the  body,  including  the  nervous  system, 
kidneys,  and  circulatory  system.  It  can  lead  to 
strokes,  blindness,  the  amputation  of  limbs,  as 
well  as  death.  Although  there  is  no  cure  for  di- 
abetes, It  can  be  successfully  treated  through 
a  combination  of  diet,  exercise,  and  oral  medi- 
cations or  insulin. 

All  too  often,  however,  diabetes  goes  un- 
treated. In  my  State  of  Oregon,  the  direct  and 
indirect  cost  of  diabetes  in  1990  was  roughly 
$285  million.  Nationally,  diabetes  results  each 
year  in  some  54,000  lower-extremity  amputa- 
tions, at  least  15,000  new  cases  of  blindness, 
and  some  2.8  million  hospitalizations.  The  na- 
tional costs  of  diatjetes  in  1990  were  conserv- 
atively estimated  at  $25.7  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  pnmary  objective  for  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  this  session  is 
the  enactment  of  major  health  care  reform. 
With  reform,  we  are  trying  to  do  two  things:  in- 
crease coverage  and  constrain  costs.  The 
most  effective  means  of  doing  this  is  to  keep 
people  well,  thereby  keeping  them  out  of  the 
hospital.  Diabetes  provides  a  classic  example 
of  how  this  can  be  done,  t>ecause  it  is  a 
chronic  disease  in  which  patients  can  play  a 
large  role  in  their  own  treatment.  Given  quality 
training,  diabetes  patients  can  manage  their 
condition.  People  with  diabetes  can  learn  how 
to  balance  and  manage  their  insulin  injections 
or  other  medications,  and  how  to  manage  their 
diet  arxj  exercise  to  prevent  complications. 

Unfortunately,  Medicare  currently  pays  for 
this  self-management  training  only  if  it  is  done 
in  a  hospital  setting,  or  in  a  rural  health  clinic. 
This  runs  counter  to  the  prirKiple  that  when 
possible,  services  should  be  provided  in  a 
less-costly  outpatient  setting  rather  than  in  a 
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hospital.  Training  diabetes  patients  to  take 
care  of  themselves  on  an  outpatient  basis 
should  be  done  both  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
hospital  use  and  to  enable  those  patients  with- 
out access  to  a  hospital  or  a  rural  health  clinic 
to  self-manage  their  cases.  This  Is  simply 
common  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  address  this  issue  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  1194,  the  Medicare  Outpatient 
Diabetes  Self-Management  Training  Coverage 
Act  of  1993.  This  bill  will  extend  coverage  for 
eligible  diabetes  outpatient  self-management 
training  beyond  the  current  Medicare  restric- 
tions that  limit  reimbursement  to  hospital- 
based  or  rural  health  clinic  settings,  and  will 
require  the  Implementation  and  development 
of  coding  guidelines  to  facilitate  uniform  pay- 
ment. My  bill  will  also  link  reimbursement  to 
meeting  quality  standards  for  diabetes  out- 
patient self-management  training  programs,  to 
t>e  t)ased  upon  National  Diabtetes  Advisory 
Board  standards. 

Last  year  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimated  that  this  bill  would  cost  $155  million 
In  its  first  year  of  enactment,  while  saving  $40 
million.  I  believe  this  underestimates  the  sav- 
ings from  preventing  needless  hospitalizations, 
blindness,  amputations,  and  the  like. 

The  Maine  Diabetes  Control  Program 
showed  a  32-percent  reduction  in  hospitaliza- 
tions and  a  32-percent  reduction  in  hospital 
length-of-stays  after  outpatient  education,  re- 
sulting in  a  $3  saving  for  each  $1  spent  on 
outpatient  education.  It  is  estimated  that  in- 
creased outpatient  education  will  save  Medi- 
care roughly  $150  million  annually  just  In  re- 
duced need  for  amputations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosfxjn- 
soring  this  legislation.  Diabetes  is  a  silent  kill- 
er. We  have  the  ability  to  stop  It.  Lets  help 
give  patients  the  power  to  treat  themselves. 


MONDAY  COUNCIL  CLUB  CELE- 
BRATES 100  YEARS  OF  MAKING 
CAIRO,  NY.  A  NICER  PLACE  TO 
LIVE 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  .NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Monday 
Council  Club  has  made  the  Greene  County 
town  of  Cairo,  NY,  a  better  place  to  live  for 
1 00  years. 

All  I  need  to  do  is  list  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Monday  Council  Club  to  give  Memt>ers 
an  idea  of  how  dedicated  this  group  Is  to  serv- 
ing the  community. 

The  Monday  Council  Club  of  Cairo  has  es- 
tablished the  Cairo  Public  Library,  the  Cairo 
Golden  Agers,  and  the  Amblyopia  Clinic  for 
preschool-age  children  which  was  first  run  by 
club  memtjers  only,  but  is  now  run  in  conjunc- 
tion with  kindergarten  screening  at  the  Cairo 
Elementary  School. 

The  club  has  also  distributed  "Tot  Finder 
Seals"  and  "Vials  of  Life"  in  conjunction  with 
Price  Chopper  Markets.  Since  1940  the  Mon- 
day Council  Club  of  Cairo  has  given  an  Eng- 
lish award  at  the  Cairo  High  School,  and  since 
1989  has  given  a  peacemaker  award  to  the 
sixth  grade  at  the  Cairo  Elementary  School, 
where  the  club  also  sponsors  a  health  contest. 
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The  Monday  Council  Club  of  Cairo,  along 
with  the  district  and  State  federation,  also 
sponsors  contests  for  students  in  the  fields  of 
art,  creative  writing,  sewing,  and  music. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Monday  Council  Club  of 
Cairo  joined  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  1912,  and  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  1916.  But  the  local  club 
was  an  asset  to  the  community  long  before 
that,  having  been  formed  in  1983,  with  12 
charter  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely  proud  of  this 
organization,  because  it  typifies  the  spirit  of 
voluntarism  which  is  so  central  a  pari  of  Amer- 
ican life.  It's  with  a  sense  of  that  pride  that  I 
ask  all  Members  to  join  me  in  wishing  a  happy 
100th  birthday  to  the  Monday  Council  Club  of 
Cairo. 


THE  MULTIPLE  EMPLOYER 

HEALTH    BENEFITS    PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing H.R.  1272,  The  Multiple  Employer 
Health  Benefits  Protection  Act  of  1993,  to 
property  regulate  and,  thus,  keep  alive  hun- 
dreds of  self-insured  multiple  employer  health 
plans  which  provide  needed  health  care  bene- 
fits to  thousands  of  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents. These  plans,  which  can  range  from 
jointly  trusteed  and  large  employer  plans  to 
those  typically  run  by  business  associations 
like  the  auto  dealers,  realtors,  printers,  bank- 
ers, and  chambers  of  commerce,  are  defined 
under  ERISA  as  "multiple  employer  welfare 
arrangements,"  or  MEWA's.  At  a  time  when 
increasing  access  to  health  care  is  of  great 
concern,  we  should  be  taking  these  needed 
steps,  as  part  of  omnibus  health  care  reform 
or  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  shutdown  of  exist- 
ing viable  health  plans. 

My  colleagues,  Representatives  Matthew 
G.  Martinez,  William  f.  Goooling,  Steve 
GuNDERSON,  Harris  w.  Fawell,  Cass 
Ballenger,  Susan  Molinari,  Bill  E.  Barrett, 
John  A.  Boehner,  Fred  Granoy,  F.  James 
Sensenbrenner,  Jr.,  Michael  G.  Oxley,  Con- 
stance A.  Morella,  Tom  Lewis,  and  Joe  Bar- 
ton have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill 
which  addresses  important  ERISA  enforce- 
ment and  health  care  access  issues. 

In  short,  the  legislation  cleariy  defines  the 
role  of  the  Department  of  Labor  In  regulating 
the  reserve  funding  of  those  health  benefit 
MEWA's  which  seek  a  Federal  exemption. 

Since  the  enactment  in  1983  of  the  ERISA 
preemption  amendments  sponsored  by  former 
Representatives  Burton  and  Ertenbom,  the 
States  have  had  the  authority  to  regulate 
MEWA's.  However,  it  has  only  been  in  the  last 
several  years  that  the  States  have  accelerated 
their  enforcement  activity  in  this  area.  The 
basic  argument  favoring  MEWA  legislation  is 
that  for  too  long  the  States  have  failed  to  reg- 
ulate these  entities  in  a  vigorous  and  uniform 
fashion.  However,  in  accepting  their  respon- 
sibility, some  States  have  chosen  to  throw  out 
the  baby  with  the  bathwater,  thereby  threaten- 
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Ing  the  very  existence  of  long-standing  mul- 
tiple employer  health  plans  like  those  main- 
tained by  the  United  Agribusiness  League  and 
other  associations. 

The  choice  Is  simply  stated— should  States 
be  allowed  to  shut  down  all  MEWA's  as  unli- 
censed insurers  or  should  reasonable  funding 
standards  be  applied  uniformly  to  true  em- 
ployer-sponsored health  plan  arrangements  to 
allow  them  to  continue  to  exist,  but  in  a  sound 
operating  fashion?  The  thrust  of  the  legislation 
Introduced  today  is  to  ensure  the  latter. 

As  a  result  of  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latx)r-Management  Relations 
last  June  16,  this  legislation  has  been  fash- 
ioned as  a  comprehensive  solution  to  the 
complex  MEWA  problem.  The  solution  drav^ 
on  the  most  workable  parts  of  the  four  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  last  Congress  which  were  de- 
signed to  address  this  issue. 

First,  as  under  S.  2843,  (Nunn),  the  status 
of  certain  collectively  bargained  multiple  em- 
ployer arrangements  is  clarified  by  retaining 
new  ERISA  preemption  from  State  law.  Non- 
exempted  entities  could  still  seek  a  Federal 
exemption  if  statutory  reserve  and  other  regu- 
latory requirements  are  met.  In  like  manner, 
as  under  H.R.  4919,  (Hughes/Boehlert),  the 
ERISA  status  of  certain  large  company  plans 
is  clarified.  An  option  for  franchise  and  other 
plans  to  seek  a  Federal  exemption  Is  also  pro- 
vided If  statutory  reserve  and  other  regulatory 
requirements  are  met. 

Second,  as  under  H.R.  4919,  (Hughes/ 
Boehlert)  and  S.  2843,  (Nunn),  certain  em- 
ployee leasing  healthcare  arrangements  would 
tie  given  ERISA  status  if  strict  definitional, 
statutory,  and  regulatory  standards  are  met. 

Finally,  as  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  under  H.R.  5386,  certain  employer  as- 
sociation plans  could  apply  for  a  Federal  ex- 
emption from  State  law.  However,  as  under 
H.R.  2773— my  own  102d  Congress  bill— and 
H.R.  4919,  such  arrangements  would  have  to 
meet  new  eligibility,  reserve,  and  other  sol- 
vency requirements. 

Specifically,  the  bill  adds  a  new  part  7  to 
title  I  of  ERISA  which  allows  MEWA's  provid- 
ing health  care  benefits  to  obtain  a  Federal 
exemption  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Arrangements  with  exemptions  would  be  sut>- 
ject  to  uniform  standards  under  ERISA  regard- 
ing reporting,  disclosure,  fiduciary  require- 
ments, and  new  funding/reserve  requirements. 
Health  benefit  MEWA's  choosing  not  to  obtain 
an  exemption  from  the  Department  would  be 
required  to  register  and  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  each  State  in  which  they  operate. 
New  entities  could  not  commence  operation 
without  an  exemption.  The  bill  also  clarifies 
the  ability  of  the  States  to  regulate  any  MEWA 
which  lacks  an  exemption  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  should  make  it  easier  to 
ck)se  down  unsound  plans. 

The  most  recent  report  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment inspector  general  urges  the  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  ERISA 
enforcement  of  MEWA's  a  legislative  priority.  It 
Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  this  Issue  closely  and  support  the  early 
enactment  of  these  important  ERISA  health 
plan  and  enforcement  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
explanation  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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Section-by-Section  Explanation  of  H.R. 

1272 
The  bill  adds  a  new  Part  7  to  Title  I  of 
ERISA  which  allows  certain  multiple  em- 
ployer welfare  arrangements  (MEWAs)  pro- 
viding health  benefits  to  receive  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  be- 
come an  ERISA  multiple  employer  health 
plan  (MEHP).  Entities  eligible  for  such  an 
exemption  include  certain  collectively-bar- 
gained and  "single-employer"  plans  that 
otherwise  fail  to  meet  criteria  exempting 
them  from  the  MEWA  definition.  Also  cer- 
tain employer  associations  and  employee 
leasing  arrangements  may  also  qualify.  Ar- 
rangements receiving  an  exemption  would  be 
subject  to  uniform  standards  under  ERISA 
regarding  reporting,  disclosure,  fiduciary  re- 
quirements, and  new  funding/reserve  require- 
ments. Regulations  would  be  promulgated  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  connection  with 
these  standards.  Arrangements  operating  a 
multiple  employer  health  plan  would  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  states  in  which  they  op- 
erate. In  addition,  all  other  MEWAs  provid- 
ing health  care  would  be  required  to  register 
and  report  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
to  each  state  in  which  they  operate.  The  bill 
also  clarifies  the  ability  of  the  states  to  reg- 
ulate any  multiple  employer  welfare  ar- 
rangement which  lacks  an  exemption  from 
the  Department  of  Labor.  States  could  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  Department  re- 
garding the  enforcement  of  the  federal  statu- 
tory and  exemption  standards. 
Sec.  701.  Definitions. 

This  section  defines  insurer,  participating 
employer,  excess/stop-loss  coverage,  quali- 
fied actuary,  fully  insured  arrangement,  plan 
sponsor,  state  location  of  covered  individ- 
uals, domicile  state,  and  multiple  employer 
health  plan. 

Sec.  702.  Exempted  Multiple  Employer  wel- 
fare Arrangements  Treated  as  Employee 
Welfare  Benefit  Plans  and  Exempt  from  Cer- 
tain Restrictions  on  Preemption. 

A  self-insured  health  benefits  MEWA  ob- 
taining an  exemption  under  ERISA  section 
703  would  be  treated  as  an  employee  welfare 
benefit  plan  which  is  exempt  from  the  state 
regulation  that  is  currently  permitted  under 
section  514(b)(6).  Exempted  MEWAs  would  be 
referred  to  as  multiple  employer  health 
plans. 
Sec.  703.  Exemption  Procedure. 
This  provision  amends  ERISA's  preemp- 
tion provisions  to  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  exempt  from  state  insurance  regu- 
lation certain  MEWAs  which  provide  medical 
care  benefits  and  which  are  not  fully  insured. 
This  authority  is  modeled  after  the  author- 
ity granted  to  the  Secretary  to  issue  exemp- 
tions from  ERISA's  prohibited  transaction 
provisions. 

The  Secretary  shall  grant  the  exemption, 
if  a  complete  application  is  filed  demonstrat- 
ing compliance  with  the  eligibility  provi- 
sions of  section  704,  and  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  application  is  administratively  fea- 
sible, not  adverse  to  the  interests  of  covered 
individuals,  and  protective  of  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  such  persons. 
Sec.  704.  Eligibility  Requirements. 
Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  the  information 
required  to  be  eligrible  to  receive  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  A  filing  fee 
is  required  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
plication. Among  the  items  of  information  to 
be  supplied  are:  the  name  of  the  sponsor  and 
the  identity  of  the  members  of  the  plan's 
"operating  committee  ";  the  states  in  which 
the  arrangement  intends  to  do  business:  doc- 
uments and  evidence  of  the  arrangement's 
governance;  a  funding  report  showing  the 
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adequacy  of  reserves  and  contribution  rates: 
and  a  complete  actuarial  statement  prepared 
by  a  qualified  actuary  on  the  arrangements 
costs  of  coverage  and  current  and  projected 
actuarial  status. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  additional  re- 
quirements which  must  be  met  by  both  the 
sponsor  and  the  arrangement  before  an  ex- 
emption can  be  issued.  The  association, 
chamber  of  commerce,  or  similar  business 
group  sponsoring  the  arrangement  must 
meet  certain  thresholds  of  operation  and  be 
established  as  a  permanent  entity.  The  oper- 
ating committee  of  the  plan  must  also  meet 
certain  membership  requirements  and  accept 
responsibility  as  the  plan's  "named  fidu- 
ciary "  under  ERISA.  The  plan's  written  doc- 
uments must  incorporate  reserve/funding 
and  other  requirements  not  less  stringent 
than  the  ERISA  minimum  and  must  provide 
that  all  future  plan  participants  be  employ- 
ees or  dependents  of  participating  employers 
who  are  members  or  associate  members  of 
the  plan  sponsor. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
deny  the  issuance  of  an  exemption  if  the 
sponsor  or  any  person  associated  with  the  ar- 
rangement is  subject  to  "disqualification." 
Persons  may  be  subject  to  disqualification 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  including  misrepre- 
sentation, fraud,  and  misappropriation  of 
funds. 

Subsection  (d)  allows  franchise  networks 
to  become  eligible  for  an  exemption  if  cer- 
tain requirements  are  met. 

Subsection  (e)  extends  Part  7  exemption 
eligibility  to  collectively  bargained  health 
arrangements  which  fail  to  meet  the  new 
collectively  bargained  plan  exception  from 
the  MEWA  definition  (see  section  5  of  the 
Act). 

Subsection  (0  extends  Part  7  exemption 
eligibility  to  certain  employer  and  "related 
employer"  plans  which  fail  to  meet  the  new 
single-employer  plan  exception  from  the 
MEWA  definition  (see  section  4  of  the  Act). 

Sec.  705.  Additional  Exemption  Require- 
ments. 

Under  subsection  (a)  MEWAs  may  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  Secretary  of  material 
changes  in  the  information  submitted  with 
the  application  for  a  certificate  of  compli- 
ance. 

Under  subsection  (b).  the  ERISA  annual  re- 
porting requirement  is  to  include  updated 
actuarial  and  financial  information. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  each  plan  to  engage 
a  qualified  actuary  to  report  and  provide  in- 
formation on  behalf  of  all  plan  participants. 
Subsection  (d)  requires  each  plan  which  is 
issued  an  exemption  to  file  a  notice  with  cer- 
tain states  in  which  it  operates. 

Sec.  706.  Disclosure  to  Participating  Em- 
ployers. 

The  section  requires  exempt  multiple  em- 
ployer plans  and  other  MEWA's  to  provide 
prospective  participating  employers  with  in- 
formation indicating  their  scope  of  coverage, 
rates  of  contribution,  self-insured  status, 
and  whether  they  have  an  exempt  status. 
Sec.  707.  Maintenance  of  Reserves. 
This  section  requires  each  multiple  em- 
ployer health  plan  to  establish  and  maintain 
minimum  unearned  contribution  reserves 
and  unpaid  claim  reserves  in  an  amount  not 
less  than  25%  of  expected  incurred  claims 
and  expenses.  A  margin  for  error  and  addi- 
tional reserves  for  any  other  obligations  of 
the  arrangement  would  be  required  in 
amounts  recommended  by  the  plan's  quali- 
fied actuary. 

In  granting  an  exemption  it  is  expected 
that  the  Secretary  will  require  additional 
solvency    safeguards    in    appropriate    situa- 
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tions.  such  as  excesa/stop-loss  coverage,  es- 
crow accounts,  or  retroactive  contribution 
assessments.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  to 
take  into  account  the  presence  of  any  excess/ 
stop-loss  coverage  in  setting  minimum  re- 
serves. 

Sec.  708.  Corrective  Actions. 

Under  subsection  (a),  in  order  to  avoid  a 
suspension  or  revocation  of  an  exemption, 
the  operating  committee  of  each  multiple 
employer  health  plan  shall  determine  semi- 
annually whether  the  reserve/funding  re- 
quirements of  section  707  are  met.  If  there  is 
restson  to  believe  that  such  requirements 
may  not  be  met,  then  the  operating  commit- 
tee is  required  to  obtain  recommendations 
for  corrective  action  from  the  plan's  quali- 
fied actuary  and  report  to  the  Secretary  as 
to  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  corrective  ac- 
tions actually  taken  by  the  committee.  The 
Secretary  is  generally  authorized  under 
ERISA  to  enjoin  any  act  or  practice  violat- 
ing any  provision  of  Title  I,  or  to  obtain 
other  appropriate  equitable  relief  to  redress 
any  such  violation  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  I  and  the  terms  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  operating  com- 
mittee of  a  terminating  plan  to  provide  no- 
tice to  the  Secretary  and  submit  a  plan  for 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  arrangement 
which  will  result  in  the  timely  payment  of 
plan  obligations.  The  Secretary  may  take 
action  to  terminate  an  arrangement  which  is 
In  violation  of  the  reserve  requirements  and 
which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  fail  to 
pay  benefits  as  obligated. 

Sec.  709.  Expiration,  Suspension,  or  Rev- 
ocation of  Exemption. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  a  three-year  re- 
newal for  each  exemption. 

Under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  may 
suspend  or  revoke  an  exemption  after  a 
showing  of  cause  and  after  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  hearing. 

Under  subsection  (c),  an  exemption  may 
also  be  revoked  pursuant  to  a  court  proceed- 
ing brought  by  the  Secretary. 

Employers  and  others  must  be  notified  of 
any  suspension  or  other  actions  taken. 

Sec.  710.  Review  of  Actions  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

This  section  provides  for  the  appeals  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  connection  with  the 
denial,  suspension,  or  revocation  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  an  exemption.  Notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  is  required  in  the  case  of 
a  suspension  or  revocation. 

Sec.  3  of  the  Act.  Scope  of  Preemption 
Rules. 

This  amends  ERISA  section  514<bH6KAMii> 
by  inserting  •',  but  only,  in  the  case  of  an  ar- 
rangement which  provides  medical  care  de- 
scribed in  section  607(1)  and  with  respect  to 
which  an  exemption  under  part  7  is  not  in  ef- 
fect," before  "to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  the  preceding  sections  of  this  title". 
This  further  clarifies  the  ability  of  the  states 
to  regulate  MEWAs  which  do  not  possess  an 
exemption  under  Part  7. 

Sec.  4  of  the  Act.  Single  Employer  Ar- 
rangements. 

This  provision  clarifies  the  exception  to 
the  definition  of  a  MEWA  for  single  employ- 
ers by  defining  the  minimum  interest  re- 
quired for  two  or  more  entities  to  be  in 
•'common  control"  as  a  percentage  which 
cannot  be  greater  than  25%.  In  addition,  em- 
ployees and  dependents  of  a  former  common 
control  member,  for  example  in  a  spin-off 
situation,  could  be  retained  in  the  plan  for 
up  to  one  plan  year  without  violating  the 
common  control  requirement.  Also,  a  plan 
would  be  considered  a  single-employer  plan 
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if  less  than  5*/o  of  the  covered  employees  are 
employed  by  other  affiliated  employers. 

Sec.  5  of  the  Act.  Collectively  Bargained 
Arrangements. 

This  provision  clarifies  the  exception  to 
the  definition  of  a  MEWA  for  collectively 
bargained  multiple  employer  arrangements. 
As  under  S.  2843  introduced  by  Senator  Nunn 
in  the  102nd  Congress,  a  test  is  provided  to 
determine  whether  an  employee  welfare  ben- 
efit plan  or  other  arrangement  established 
pursuant  to  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment constitutes  a  MEWA.  Under  current 
ERISA  provisions,  a  plan  or  other  arrange- 
ment found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
established  pursuant  to  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  is  excluded  from  the  defini- 
tion of  a  MEWA.  Some  MEWA  promoters, 
however,  have  tried  to  use  this  exclusion  in 
order  to  market  participation  in  collectively 
bargained  plans  by  offering  individuals  "as- 
sociate membership"  in  a  "union".  Although 
the  "union"  sponsoring  the  plan  does  not 
enter  into  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
with  the  employers  of  these  associate  mem- 
bers, and  in  many  cases  apparently  does  not 
represent  the  associate  members  for  any 
other  purpose,  the  promoters  of  these  plans 
have  claimed  that  they  nevertheless  fall 
under  the  collective  bargaining  exclusion  be- 
cause the  benefit  plan  being  marketed  was 
originally  established  pursuant  to  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement. 

This  section  therefore  attempts  to  sepa- 
rate these  activities  from  those  of  legitimate 
unions  whose  plans  are  expanded  as  the  re- 
sult of  true  collective  bargaining  on  behalf 
of  represented  employees  by  setting  limits 
on  those  participants  which  legitimately  can 
be  covered  by  a  collectively  bargained  plan 
or  arrangement.  It  would  thus  prevent  pro- 
moters from  taking  a  so-called  union  benefit 
plan  and  marketing  it  nationwide  as  an  in- 
surance product. 

Sec.  6  of  the  Act.  Employee  Leasing  Health 
Care  Arrangements. 

The  legislation  addresses  abuses  in  em- 
ployee leasing  arrangements  that  are  merely 
in  the  business  to  sell  health  coverage.  It 
also  prevents  fraudulent  MEWA  operators 
from  labeling  themselves  as  leasing  arrange- 
ments in  order  to  escape  MEWA  regulation. 
This  section  creates  a  presumption  that  all 
employee  leasing  arrangements  are  MEWAs. 
subject  to  rebuttal  by  the  employee  leasing 
arrangement.  The  employee  leasing  arrange- 
ment has  the  burden  of  proof  in  such  a  rebut- 
tal. 

Under  ERISA  section  711,  (1)  Arrangements 
must  meet  the  following  requirements  in 
order  to  rebut  the  MEWA  presumption;  (a) 
the  lessor  must  be  in  business  for  at  least  3 
years;  (b)  the  arrangement  cannot  solicit, 
advertise,  or  market  its  services  through  li- 
censed insurance  agents  or  brokers;  (c)  appli- 
cants of  employment  must  be  informed  that 
the  employer  is  a  lessor  and  must  consent  in 
writing  to  this  form  of  employment;  (d)  if  an 
employee  of  the  lessee  is  offered  employment 
by  the  lessor,  refusal  will  not  constitute  res- 
ignation or  job  abandonment;  (e)  the  lessor 
must  retain  ultimate  authority  to  hire,  ter- 
minate, and  reassign  its  employees;  (f)  the 
lessor  is  legally  responsible  for  f>ayment  of 
wages,  payroll-taxes,  and  employee  benefits; 
(g)  the  lessor's  right  of  direction  and  control 
is  limited  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
the  lessee  to  be  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  performed  by  the  leased 
employees,  consistent  with  the  lessee's  re- 
sponsibility for  its  product  or  service;  (h)  the 
lessor  arbitrates  employee  grievances,  con- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947;  and  (i)  the  lessor 
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cannot  employ  or  cover  under  its  health  plan 
certain  other  persons. 

Employee  Leasing  Healthcare  Arrange- 
ments meeting  such  requirements  may  then 
apply  for  an  exemption  as  described  above. 

Sec.  7  of  the  Act.  Enforcement. 

Under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may 
assess  a  civil  penalty  up  to  SI. 000  per  day  for 
refusal  to  file  required  information. 

Under  subsection  (b),  section  502(a)  of 
ERISA  is  amended  to  allow  states  to  enjoin 
any  act  or  practice  which  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  the  new  Part  7  over  which  such  state 
has  authority  under  a  cooperative  agreement 
or  otheirwlse. 

Under  subsection  (c),  ERISA  section  501(b) 
is  amended  to  provide  for  criminal  penalties 
for  willful  misconduct  regarding  an  em- 
ployee leaising  healthcare  arrangement. 

Under  subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  given  authority  to  seek  a  court 
cease  activities  order. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  ERISA  section  503 
to  require  each  MEWA  plan  to  specifically 
provide  that  the  named  fiduciary  be  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  claims  filing  proce- 
dure. 

Sec.  8  of  the  Act.  Filing  Requirements. 

Multiple  employer  welfare  arrangements 
providing  medical  benefits  are  required  to 
file  a  registration  statement  each  year  with 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Sec.  9  of  the  Act.  State  and  Federal  Roles. 

A  state  may  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  pro- 
vided in  New  ERISA  section  506(c)  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  ERISA 
title  I.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  such 
agreements  in  order  to  improve  enforcement. 
The  Secretary  is  also  to  provide  technical 
and  other  assistance  to  the  states. 

Sec.  10  of  the  Act.  Effective  Dates. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  will 
take  effect  January  1,  1994.  In  addition,  spon- 
sors of  existing  multiple  employer  welfare 
arrangements  who  have  applied  for  an  ex- 
emption will  be  able  to  continue  operating 
until  an  exemption  is  granted,  if  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  find  the  application  to  be 
materially  deficient  within  90  days  after  re- 
ceipt. 


PATIENT  RECOGNITION  AND 
EMPOWERMENT  DAY 


HON.  JOSE  L  SERRANO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  so 
that  we  may  join  the  South  Bronx  Mental 
Health  Council,  Inc.  In  honoring  its  many  spe- 
cial patients  on  its  second  annual  patient  rec- 
ognition and  empowerment  day. 

On  January  29,  1993,  the  South  Bronx  Men- 
tal Health  Council,  Inc.  paid  tribute  to  those  of 
its  patients  who  have  made  outstanding 
progress  in  their  efforts  toward  recovery.  To  a 
degree  not  well  understood  by  the  general 
public,  people  disabled  by  mental  illness  must 
work  with  their  attending  mental  health  profes- 
sionals to  achieve  their  own  recovery.  It  is 
hard  work  lor  all  concerned. 

And  it  is  particularly  hard  work  in  a  commu- 
nity such  as  the  south  Bronx,  where  the  pre- 
vailing climate  of  poverty  often  conthbutes  to 
the  distress  of  the  largely  minority  patient 
base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1990  we  passed  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act,  legislation  which,  by 
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removing  barriers  to  employment,  facilitates 
the  entry  of  our  Nation's  disabled  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  We  can  make 
another  contribution  to  this  same  goal  by  join- 
ing the  South  Bronx  Mental  Health  Council, 
Inc.  in  recognizing  and  supporting  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  patients  who  have  made 
progress  in  overcoming  their  mental  disabil- 
ities. 
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AS  AN  ANTI-CRIME  MEASURE,  THE 
BRADY  BILL  IS  A  100  PERCENT 
FRAUD 


IN  HONOR  OF  YOLANDA  RUIZ  ON 
HER  RETIREMENT 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1993 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
a  special  tribute  to  Yolanda  O.  Ruiz,  who  is 
retiring  after  20  years  of  devoted  service  to 
the  county  of  Los  Angeles.  The  southern  Cali- 
fornia congressional  delegation  also  joins  me 
in  saluting  Ms.  Ruiz  who  has  effectively 
served  as  the  county  of  Los  Angeles'  legisla- 
tive liaison  in  Washington.  DC. 

Over  the  years,  Yolanda  has  represented 
the  views  and  concerns  of  the  county  of  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Supervisors.  She  has  clearly 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  those  of 
us  in  Congress  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  her. 

Ms.  Ruiz  is  a  versatile,  competent,  and  well 
respected  individual  who  overcame  enormous 
social  odds.  She  was  born  in  El  Paso,  TX,  and 
grew  up  in  the  barrios  of  east  Los  Angeles, 
with  three  brothers  and  three  sisters.  Her 
mother  was  a  seamstress  in  a  sweat  shop  in 
the  garment  industry  in  Los  Angeles  and  her 
father  barely  earned  minimum  wages  as  a  la- 
borer on  the  railroad. 

Yolanda  held  numerous  jobs  to  pay  for  her 
college  education.  She  married  Carios  Ruiz 
and  together  they  raised  seven  sons — Daniel, 
Donald,  Carios.  Richard,  Anthony,  Michael, 
and  Nicholas.  In  1971,  Ms.  Ruiz  tJegan  an  il- 
lustrious career  with  the  county  of  Los  Ange- 
les when  she,  her  husband  and  their  children 
moved  to  Washington,  DC. 

In  addition  to  working  for  the  county  and 
raising  her  family,  Yolanda  has  been  actively 
involved  in  the  PTA,  Little  League,  the  Red 
Cross,  her  homeowners  association,  voter  reg- 
istration drives,  community  assistance  for 
Spanish-speaking  persons  and  a  variety  of 
civic  and  social  organizations.  Most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  Yolanda's  unfailing  support  of  the 
California  State  Society  as  a  past  president, 
vice  president,  and  presently,  the  society's 
treasurer.  In  an  age  when  our  young  men  and 
women  are  desperately  seeking  role  models  to 
help  guide  and  direct  their  lives,  individuals 
like  Yolanda  Ruiz  stand  out  as  a  living  testi- 
mony that  hard  wori<  and  dedicated  service 
reaps  a  positive  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  Yolanda  as  she 
retires  from  the  county  of  Los  Angeles.  How- 
ever, we  are  pleased  that  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  and  working  with  such  a  gracious, 
dedicated  individual.  She  has  completed  a  re- 
markable career  in  public  service.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  wish  her  continued  success  in 
her  future  endeavors. 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  10, 1993 
Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  an  editorial  by 
Charley  Reese  which  appeared  in  the  Oriando 
Sentinel  on  March  4,  1993.  Mr.  Reese  reveals 
the  truth  atxjut  the  Brady  bill's  effect  on  de- 
creasing criminal  activity — 100  percent  fraud. 
Guns  will  remain  available  to  those  the  Brady 
bill  attempts  to  exclude  and  honest  Americans 
will  be  inconvenienced  by  this  futile  govern- 
ment regulation. 

As  AN  Anti-Crime  Measure,  the  Braoy  Bill 

IS  A  100  Percent  Fraud 

(By  Charley  Reese) 

Well,  they  have  reintroduced  the  Brady 
Bill  again.  This  proposed  law  would  require 
an  honest,  law-abiding  citizen  who  wishes  to 
purchase  a  handgun  from  a  federally  licensed 
dealer  to  wait  five  days  before  he  or  she 
could  pick  it  up. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  an  inconvenience, 
and  I  would  not  get  too  excited  about  it  ex- 
cept that  I  am  incensed  by  public  fraud.  As 
an  anti-crime  measure,  the  Brady  Bill  is  100 
percent  public  fraud. 

First  of  all.  it  is  already  against  the  law 
for  a  minor  to  purchase  a  firearm.  Therefore, 
no  member  of  any  youth  gang  would  be  in- 
convenienced one  second  or  prevented  from 
acquiring  a  firearm  by  the  Brady  Bill.  Obvi- 
ously, being  underage,  they  do  not  buy  their 
firearms  from  licensed  dealers  anyway. 

Second,  many  states  with  high  crime  rates 
already  have  waiting  periods,  some  longer 
than  the  five  days  the  Brady  Bill  would  re- 
quire. In  California,  for  example,  there  is  a 
two-week  waiting  period,  which  many  people 
in  Los  Angeles  discovered  to  their  horror 
when  armed  mobs  began  to  threaten  them. 

In  more  honest  days,  it  used  to  be  said  that 
one  advantage  of  our  federal  system  was 
that,  as  states  tried  various  things,  we  could 
see  whether  they  worked.  States  have  tried 
waiting  periods,  and  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that,  as  an  anti-crime  measure, 
they  do  not  work  at  all. 

Third,  it  is  already  against  the  law  for  any 
convicted  felon  to  purchase  or  possess  a  fire- 
arm. Therefore,  convicted  felons,  who  com- 
mit about  80  percent  of  the  crime  in  Amer- 
ica, will  not  be  prevented  by  the  Brady  Bill 
from  acquiring  a  handgun,  nor  will  they  be 
inconvenienced. 

The  only  people  in  America  that  the  Brady 
Bill  will  inconvenience  is  honest  citizens 
who  wish  to  purchase  a  handgun  for  a  legiti- 
mate reason. 

Now.  all  the  people  pushing  the  Brady  Bill 
are  surely  not  stupid.  They  know  that  not  in 
any  of  the  horror  stories  they  like  to  cite 
would  the  Brady  Bill  have  prevented  the 
crime.  Not  one  schoolyard  shooting,  not  one 
drive-by  shooting,  not  the  shooting  of  Jim 
Brady  himself  would  have  been  prevented  by 
the  Brady  Bill.  Brady  was  shot  with  a  fire- 
arm legally  purchased  by  John  Hinckley 
weeks  before  he  used  it.  Underage  kids,  teen- 
age gangs  and  convicted  felons  buy  their 
guns  on  the  street  or  steal  them. 

So  if  the  people  pushing  the  Brady  Bill 
know,  as  they  must  if  they  are  not  stupid  as 
a  stone,  that  it  will  not  prevent  crimes,  then 
you  have  to  ask  yourself,  why  are  they  doing 
it? 
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Well,  there  are  a  couple  of  reasons.  Some 
of  these  people  are  just  scheming  to  deprive 
all  Americans  of  the  right  to  buy  and  own 
firearms  because  they  are  scared  of  common 
folks.  The  politicians,  for  the  most  part,  are 
just  doing  what  they  often  do  in  other 
areas— pretending  to  legislate  by  passing  leg- 
islation they  know  will  be  ineffective  but 
which  nevertheless  allows  them  to  posture  to 
the  public. 

But  then.  America,  on  the  whole,  is  becom- 
ing a  dumb  and  incompetent  society,  and 
most  dumb  and  incompetent  societies  are 
riddled  with  superstitions,  fads  and  irra- 
tional notions.  Unable  or  unwilling  to 
confront  of  the  complexities  of  human  be- 
havior, which  is  what  crime  is,  many  people 
have  developed  a  superstitious  fear  of  guns, 
which,  after  all.  are  inanimate  objects  and 
have  been  plentiful  in  American  society  from 
Day  One.  as  Ross  Perot  likes  to  say. 

The  variable  in  our  society  today  is  not 
the  gun.  which  has  always  been  plentiful, 
and  available;  it  is  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  will  kill  you  for  trivial 
reasons.  If  people  would  spend  less  time  and 
fewer  resources  trying  to  put  an  hex  on  a 
piece  of  steel,  they  might  figure  out  what's 
going  on  in  our  society  that  produces  these 
killers.  The  Brady  Bill  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
voodoo  doll  or  a  love  potion  or  a  lotteir 
charm. 

It  requires  excessive  optimism,  however,  to 
expect  societies  in  the  vortex  of  history's 
toilet  bowl  to  act  in  a  rational  manner. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ST.  MATTHIAS 
SCHOOL 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

oFomo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1993 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  St.  Matthias  School  in  my 
1 7th  District  of  Ohio.  This  beautiful  school  with 
its  wonderful  church  and  congregation  are 
celebrating  their  jubilee  year  beginnir>g  with 
festivities  that  started  November  1.  These 
celebrations  will  last  for  6  months  culminating 
with  a  dinner  danc^e  in  April. 

Mr.  Speaker,  St.  Matthias  School  has  been 
educating  children  in  Youngstown  for  75  years 
now.  St.  Matthias  and  its  Slovak-Catholic  com- 
munity of  parishioners  have  long  dem- 
onstrated their  commitment  to  quality  parcxrhial 
education  by  the  integration  of  Catholic  faith 
and  culture.  The  faculty  and  staff  of  St. 
Matthias  believe  that  a  parish  school  must  re- 
flect the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  rich 
in  its  traditions  of  Christian  values,  and  cher- 
ishing the  background  of  its  ethnic  culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  St.  Matthias  School  offers  a 
well  rounded  Catholic  education  with  13  full- 
time  certified  teachers,  a  student/teacher  ratio 
of  28  to  1,  many  service  projects  and  extra- 
curricular activities  as  well.  Some  of  the  t>est 
leaders  and  role  models  of  Youngstown  are 
products  of  St.  Matthias  School. 

I  congratulate  them  on  their  jubilee  year  and 
wish  them  the  Ijest  in  the  future.  I  know  that 
the  alumni  of  this  great  school  are  very  proud. 
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FINDING  MORE  CUTS  IN  THE 
BUDGET 


HON.  TDM  HOLDEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10. 1993 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
praise  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Budget 
Committee  for  agreeing  to  and  finding  more 
cuts  in  thie  budget.  The  last  account  I  had  was 
t^at  we  will  cut  spending  by  between  S63  bil- 
lion and  $90  billion  beyond  what  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  over  the  next  5  years.  I  have 
been  an  active  p>articipant  in  the  process  to 
find  more  cuts  and  I  applaud  the  commitment 
I  have  seen  to  find  some  more  cuts.  I  strongly 
believe  that  this  commitment  demonstrates 
that  we  in  Congress  are  frying  to  do  what 
many  of  our  constituents  want. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  constituents  are  also  de- 
manding that  Congress  show  some  leadership 
and  demonstrate  willingness  to  reduce  some 
of  its  expenses.  I  will  introduce  today  a  bill 
that  cuts  each  Member's  franking  allowance 
by  20  percent  as  a  way  to  show  such  willing- 
ness on  our  part. 

My  bill  is  simple:  The  factor  used  to  deter- 
mine each  Member's  franking  allotment  will  be 
reduced  from  a  factor  of  3  to  a  factor  of  2.4. 
a  20-percent  reduction.  This  bill  will  not  elimi- 
nate the  flexibility  in  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions Act  which  accommodates  each  Mem- 
ber's particular  costs  of  mailing — geography, 
population,  density,  etc. 

If  we  are  calling  on  Americans  to  sacrifice 
then  Congress,  too,  must  lead  by  example.  A 
20-percent  cut  will  not  impinge  on  any  Mem- 
ber's ability  to  communicate  with  his  constitu- 
ents in  a  responsible  manner.  Nor  will  it  stop 
a  Member  from  using  his  franking  budget  in 
whatever  manner  he  or  she  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Amencan  business 
and  American  households  have  had  to  cut 
back  and  tighten  their  belts  t)ecause  of  our  re- 
cent recession,  then  Congress  can  do  no  less. 
I  want  Congress  to  lead  by  example,  and  I 
think  this  bill  puts  us  squarely  on  that  road. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  LESLIE 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
story  of  a  true  modern  day  hero,  a  good  Sa- 
maritan, John  Leslie. 

John,  a  former  constituent  of  mine  who 
grew  up  in  Fairfax,  VA,  recently  took  the  Cali- 
fornia bar  exam.  Not  only  did  John  finish  the 
exam,  but  he  saved  a  man's  life  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

About  an  hour  into  the  exam,  another  stu- 
dent taking  the  test,  a  stranger  to  John,  be- 
came gravely  ill.  John,  and  another  test  taker, 
rushed  to  the  man's  aid  and  administered 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation.  Before  the 
paramedics  could  arrive  at  the  test  site  at  the 
Pasadena  Convention  Center,  the  ill  man  had 
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gone   into   respiratory   arrest,   and  his  heart 
stopped  beating,  twice. 

Thanks  to  John,  the  man  is  alive  today  to 
take  the  exam  again.  Amazingly,  after  the 
paramedics  took  the  ill  man  to  the  hospital, 
John  returned  to  his  seat  and  finished  the 
exam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  John  Leslie  for  his  valiant  ef- 
fort and  his  willingness  to  help  another  while 
sacrificing  personal  gain.  What  a  wonderful 
worid  this  woukJ  be  if  everyone  were  like  John 
Leslie,  a  true  modem  day  hero. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  ask  that  a  recent 
article  from  the  Fairfax  Joumal  be  submitted  at 
this  point  In  the  RECORD. 

[From  the  Fairfax  Journal.  Mar.  2,  1993] 

Northern  Virginia  Native  Saves  Man  In 

Exam  Heroics 

(By  Angela  Rucker) 

An  appearance  on  The  Tontg-ht  Show. 

Interviews  with  CNN,  CBS  and  National 
Public  Radio. 

John  Leslie  didn't  expect  all  this  attention 
after  saving  the  life  of  a  man  who  passed  out 
in  the  middle  of  taking  the  California  Bar 
Exam. 

Leslie,  who  grew  up  in  Fairfax  County  and 
graduated  from  Marshall  High  School  In  1982, 
was  talcing  the  test  last  Tuesday  at  the 
Pasadena  Convention  Center.  He  was  one  of 
about  600  other  test  takers  in  the  huge  room. 

About  an  hour  into  a  three-hour  test  one  of 
the  test  takers  took  ill. 

"When  I  got  to  him  it  was  pretty  obvious 
he  was  having  a  seizure,"  said  Leslie,  who 
now  lives  in  Los  Angeles. 

He  and  another  bar  exam  taker — who,  as  it 
turned  out.  was  a  nurse— got  up  trora  their 
tests  to  tend  to  the  man. 

"He  went  into  respiratory  arrest  and  his 
heart  stopped  *  *  *  twice."  Leslie  said. 

Leslie.  28  knew  cardiopulmonary  resuscita- 
tion and  performed  it  until  paramedics  could 
arrive.  The  sick  man  is  doing  well  now. 

After  all  the  hoopla.  Leslie  and  the  others 
had  to  return  to  the  bar  exam.  It's  only  of- 
fered two  times  a  year. 

"I  tried  to  get  settled  down  and  finish  the 
exam."  but  couldn't  quite  do  it.  he  said. 

Test  officials  have  told  Leslie  they'll  take 
his  "extenuating  circumstances"  into  con- 
sideration when  the  test  is  scored. 

After  high  school,  Leslie  entered  the  Man- 
hattan School  of  Music.  After  graduation,  he 
played  saxophone  professionally  before  en- 
rolling at  Wtiittier  College  School  of  Law  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Since  the  event,  Leslie  says  he's  been  in 
the  spotlight. 

Does  he  feel  like  a  hero? 

With  a  laugh,  he  answered.  "I  don't,  but 
the  more  the  media  talks  to  me  •  •  *." 
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CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1993 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  Breeze  Gammelin  of  Ellsworth, 
ME. 

Breeze  has  two  family  members  who  are  af- 
flk:ted  with  cystic  fibrosis.  She  is  concerned 
that  few  people  know  about  cystc  fibrosis. 


Therefore,  I  wouW  like  to  share  her  letter  tie- 
cause  it  provides  a  wealth  of  information  about 
this  disease.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  learn 
as  much  from  it  as  I  did. 

DEAR  Representative  Snowe:  Would  you 
please  help  to  increase  our  nation's  aware- 
ness of  Cystic  Fibrosis  (CF)?  I  feel  that,  since 
this  disease  is  the  most  common  inherited 
disease  among  whites,  more  people  should 
know  about  it. 

Cystic  Fibrosis  is  caused  by  a  gene  flaw 
that  prevents  the  body  from  properly  proc- 
essing chloride,  which  is  important  for  the 
body.  This  results  in  a  thick  mucus  that  ac- 
cumulates in  the  lungs,  intestines,  and  pan- 
creas. It  interferes  with  breathing  and  fos- 
ters frequent  infection  that  leads  to  death. 

I  realize  that  we  are  very  close  to  discover- 
ing the  cure,  according  to  a  Dr.  Ramsey  who 
was  quoted  in  Time  Magazine,  but  I  still 
think  more  children  as  well  as  adults  should 
be  aware  of  this  awful  disease.  The  reasons 
we  need  awareness  are  as  follows: 

1.  One  in  every  twenty  Americans  (more 
than  twelve  million  people)  are  unknowingly 
carrying  the  defective  gene,  and  could  there- 
fore possibly  produce  a  CF  child. 

2.  Both  parents  must  carry  the  defective 
gene  of  CF  in  order  to  produce  a  child  with 
the  disease.  (Most  likely,  the  parents  are  un- 
aware that  they  are  carrying  the  gene,  for 
they  may  not  have  the  disease  themselves.) 
When  a  child  is  conceived,  he/she  has  a  25% 
chance  to  have  CF.  a  50%  chance  to  be  a  car- 
rier, and  a  25%  chance  to  be  a  non-carrier. 

3.  CF  afflicts  about  30.000  Americans  and 
kills  much  more  than  500  a  year.  (Two  of 
these  victims  were  in  my  family.)  In  addi- 
tion many  family  members  are  affected. 

4.  I  did  a  survey  of  eighteen  eighth  graders. 
Only  one  half  had  ever  heard  of  CF.  and,  of 
that  half,  less  than  a  quarter  knew  what  it 
wais.  and  yet  one  day  they  may  have  a  CF 
child. 

I'm  aware  that  there  is  a  little  education 
on  Cystic  Fibrosis,  but  I  really  think  there 
should  be  a  lot  more.  I  hope  that  from  this 
letter  you  will  see  how  little  people  know 
about  CF  and  how  important  it  is  that  they 
are  taught  more  about  it. 
Sincerely. 

Breeze  Gammeun. 


THE  SECRET  FILES  OF  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 


HON.  MICHAa  G.  OXLEY 

of  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1993 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply  of- 
fended by  a  recent  PBS  "Frontline"  program, 
entitled  "The  Secret  Files  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover." 
based  on  the  book  "Official  and  Confidential: 
The  Secret  Life  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover."  In  my 
opinion,  this  taxF>ayer-subsidized  broadcast 
exhibited  an  obvious  bias  against  the  Bureau 
and  the  late  Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  also  my  opinion 
that  the  so-called  evidence  on  which  both  the 
book  and  the  program  were  based  is  of  highly 
dubious  authenticity.  I  believe  that  the  produc- 
tion of  this  program  was  unprofessional  and 
not  in  keeping  with  the  tenets  of  good  journal- 
ism. Furthermore,  it  is  my  opinion  that  its 
broadcast  reflects  poorly  on  the  reputation  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "The  Secret  Files  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover"  was  nothing  more  than  a  foul  piece  of 
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slander,  directed  against  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  in  modern  American  law  enforcement. 
As  a  former  special  agent  of  the  FBI  who 
worked  under  Director  Hoover,  I  t)elieve  this 
demeans  the  agency  and  all  who  have  served 
in  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
Sheila  Tate,  chairman  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  written  by  the  editor  of 
the  offk;ial  magazine  of  the  Society  of  Former 
Special  Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. I  include  it  in  the  Record  for  the 
edifk^tion  of  my  colleagues. 

Society  of  Former  Special 
Agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
OF  Investigation,  Inc. 

Quantico.  VA,  February  17,  1993. 
Ms.  Sheila  Tate, 

Chairperson  of  the  Board,  Corporatiori  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Tate:  I  am  very  disturbed  by  the 
PBS  "Frontline"  program  on  Feb.  9.  1993  en- 
titled 'The  Secret  Files  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  ' 
which  was  based  on  the  Anthony  Summers 
book  "Official  and  Confidential:  The  Secret 
Life  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover."  As  a  tax  payer  and 
a  retired  career  FBI  Agent.  I  find  this  one- 
hour  production  to  be  among  the  most  un- 
professional and  unethical  presentations  and 
damaging  to  the  journalism  and  news  media 
profession. 

A  discredited  British  author  teamed  with 
an  array  of  conveniently  deceased  sources  of 
information,  a  convicted  perjurer,  a  Water- 
gate burglar,  a  dismissed  FBI  Agent,  and 
some  minor  underworld  friends  of  dead  mob- 
sters projecting  second-  and  third-person 
hearsay  and  alluding  to  never  seen  fatal  pho- 
tographs is  certainly  not  becoming  to  the 
Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting  or  the 
code  of  American  ethics  and  fair  play. 

Ordinarily,  it  is  my  policy  to  express  opin- 
ions or  protests  concisely.  However,  in  the 
view  of  the  mass  of  incredible  false  charges 
and  the  degree  of  venom  in  the  "Frontline" 
program  and  the  book.  I  am  presenting  for 
your  evaluation  some  observations  of  our 
preliminary  investigation  and  rebuttal. 

The  author.  Anthony  Summers,  in  his  1980 
book  "Conspiracy",  published  in  London,  ac- 
cused CIA  of  involvement  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  and  CIA  official 
David  Atlee  Phillips  (under  the  pseudonym 
of  Maurice  Bishop,  which  he  never  used)  of 
being  a  contact  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  This 
false  accusation  was  excerpted  in  the  London 
Observer  and  later  repeated  in  a  book 
"Death  in  Washington"  by  two  other  au- 
thors. Mr.  Phillips  sued  for  libel  and  in  1966 
in  Britain's  High  Court  he  was  awarded  sub- 
stantial libel  damages  and  the  London  Ob- 
server was  forced  to  publicly  retract  and 
apologize  and  agreed  to  pay  the  damages. 

The  5-year  libel  suit  in  the  U.S.  concluded 
in  1966  with  the  authors  and  publishers  of 
"Death  in  Washington"  having  to  issue  a  re- 
traction in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  and  pay  libel  damages.  After  Mr. 
Phillips  died  Mr.  Summers  repeated  on  Ted 
Koppel's  "Nightline"  the  very  accusations  he 
had  admitted  to  a  British  Court  as  being 
false.  In  this  instance  a  major  metropolitan 
newspaper  is  here  quoted:  "Irresponsibility 
isn't  quite  the  word  we  would  use  to  describe 
Mr.  Summers'  conduct.  Another  word  better 
fits  him;  he  is  a  coward  who  slandered  a  man 
who  can  no  longer  defend  himself."  Both  tar- 
gets. Phillips  and  Hoover,  could  not  sue  for 
libel. 

One  of  the  prime  allegations  is  that  the 
Mafia  with  incriminating  photographs 
blackmailed  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  precluded 
any  investigation  of  the  Mafia.  Discounting 
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the  fact  that  no  photographs  have  ever  sur- 
faced, this  is  unfounded.  Mr.  Hoover  insisted 
on  the  FBI  having  jurisdiction  before  inves- 
tigative activity  and  without  jurisdiction  a 
police  agency  would  be  taking  the  first  step 
toward  being  a  "national  police  force"  which 
he  adamantly  opposed.  From  the  early  1930's 
the  Bureau  pursued  organized  crime  figures 
under  the  Hobbs  Act.  The  White  Slave  Traf- 
fic Act.  Interstate  Transportation  of  Stolen 
Property  and  other  laws.  In  1958  the  FBI  got 
limited  jurisdiction  and  the  Top  Hoodlum 
Program  was  instituted  by  Mr.  Hoover.  Then 
in  1961  the  Interstate  Transportation  in  Aid 
of  Racketeering  Act  finally  gave  the  FBI 
greater  jurisdiction  against  Organized 
Crime. 

Was  Mr.  Hoover  intimidated  and 
blackmailed  into  inaction  by  the  Mafia? 
After  the  ITAR  jurisdiction  organized  crime 
convictions  from  FBI  investigations  in- 
creased annually  from  131  in  1965  to  183  in 
1972  when  Mr.  Hoover  died.  On  April  11.  1988 
FBI  Director  William  Sessions  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Permanent  Committee  on  In- 
vestigations on  "RE  Organized  Crime:  25 
Years  After  Valachi  '  and  reported  FBI  suc- 
cess against  the  Mafia  over  the  years  since 
1961.  including  the  arrest,  indictment  or 
jailing  of  the  following  Mafia  leaders  or 
heads  of  Mafia  Families: 

6/1/65 — Sam  Giancano.  Chicago  Boss,  con- 
tempt of  court.  1  year: 

11/10/67— Johnny  Dioguardo.  Federal  Bank- 
ruptcy Fraud.  5  years: 

3/8/68— Ray  Patriarca.  New  England  Boss. 
ITAR-Racketeering: 

3/21/68— Sam  DeCavalcante.  Elizabeth.  NJ 
Boss,  arrested  for  extortion: 

8/8/68— Carlos  Marcello.  New  Orleans  Boss, 
assault  on  FBI  Agent.  2  years: 

11/26/68— Stefano  Magaddino.  Buffalo  Boss. 
Federal  gambling  law  violation; 

7/9/69 — Nicolo  Licata.  Los  Angeles  Boss. 
Federal  charge  of  contempt,  jail; 

5/9/70— John  Cerone.  Chicago  Boss.  Federal 
gambling  laws.  5  years; 

4/26/72— Anthony  Giardana.  St.  Louis  Boss. 
convicted.  Interstate  gambling. 

In  addition  Mr.  Hoover  personally  directed 
the  FBI  successful  investigation  of  the  April 
5.  1958  blinding  by  lye  of  columnist  Victor 
Reisel  after  which  numerous  Mafia  figures 
were  indicted  and  convicted.  Note  that  these 
court  actions  resulted  from  prior  years  of 
FBI  investigation.  What  happened  to  the  in- 
criminating photographs  and  where  were  the 
alleged  blackmailers  of  Mr.  Hoover  while 
their  top  leaders  were  going  to  jail?  Any  rea- 
sonable observer  would  have  to  realize  the 
absurdity  of  the  Mafia  blackmail  charge  lev- 
eled by  Anthony  Summers  and  PBS. 

The  claim  of  "overwhelming  evidence  of 
homosexuality  of  Mr.  Hoover"  is  baseless 
and.  if  he  were  alive,  libelous.  Certainly 
these  rumors  were  existent  but  always  with 
the  preface  that  "although  no  evidence  can 
be  found."  Mr.  Hoover  was  prominent  in  the 
kleig  lights  of  scrutiny  for  over  50  years  in 
Washington.  D.C.  the  home  base  of  the 
greatest  investigative  reporters  in  the  land. 
A  certain  front  page  by-line  would  be  the  re- 
ward for  any  reporter  substantiating  these 
rumors  but  not  once  in  half  a  century  was 
any  of  the  press  corps  able  to  do  so.  Through- 
out the  history  of  the  FBI.  the  acknowledged 
premier  law  enforcement  agency,  not  one  of 
the  professional  FBI  Special  Agents,  even 
the  few  disciplined  or  disgruntled  ones,  ever 
brought  such  a  vicious  charge  or  any  such 
evidence. 

In  the  "Frontline"  program  the  main  wit- 
ness to  this  allegation  was  one  Susan 
Rosenstiel  (also  known  as  "Snow  White"  in 
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some  circles),  an  acknowledged  convicted 
perjurer  who  was  reported  in  the  media  as 
also  convicted  of  bad  check  charges  and 
whose  statements  seemed  to"be  prejudiced  by 
hatred  of  her  former  husband  and  his  attor- 
ney who  focused  on  her  reputation  and  con- 
duct in  a  bitter  five-year  divorce  proceeding. 
These  charges,  like  other  accusations,  come 
decades  later  when  those  involved  are  de- 
ceased and  unable  to  respond. 

We  will  be  disseminating  rebuttals  of  the 
many  false  charges  to  our  8000  memt>ership 
throughout  the  country  and  the  media  but 
one  more  is  of  interest.  The  "Frontline"  pro- 
gram alleged  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  a  "free 
ride  at  taxpayers  expense  all  his  life"  and 
that  the  Mafia  gave  him  "horse  race  tips  and 
fixed  races  for  him"  as  well  as  not  accepting 
money  when  he  lost.  Under  these  conditions 
he  should  have  been  a  millionaire.  Yet  how 
can  the  author  and  "Frontline"  program  di- 
rector explain  how  the  court  probate  records 
after  his  death  lists  his  estate  at  $376,676.76— 
a  modest  total  for  the  average  middle-in- 
come person  in  a  similar  life-time  career. 

This  detailed  letter,  only  part  of  our  rebut- 
tal material,  is  furnished  for  your  consider- 
ation and  action  in  relation  to  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Code  of  Ethics  which  states:  "The 
news  media  should  not  communicate  unoffi- 
cial charges  affecting  reputation  or  moral 
character  without  giving  the  accused  a 
chance  to  reply." 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  J.  Heim. 
Editor,  The  Grapevine. 


MINOR  BOUNDARY  ADJUSTMENTS 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PARK 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  make  a  numt)er  of  minor 
boundary  adjustments  to  units  of  the  National 
Park  System  and  make  other  miscellaneous 
changes  involving  programs  and  functions  of 
the  National  Parte  Service.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Sutxommittee  on 
National  Parks,  Forests  and  Public  Lands,  Mr. 
James  Hansen  of  Utah,  has  joined  me  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a  non- 
controversial  housekeeping  bill  consisting  of 
minor  boundary  ad)ustments  and  clanfications 
in  various  programs  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. All  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  1 02d  Congress  as 
part  of  S.  2563  as  amended.  However,  the 
102d  Congress  adjourned  prior  to  the  Senate 
taking  action  on  this  measure. 

Title  I  contains  seven  minor  boundary  ad- 
justments suggested  by  the  National  Park 
Service  including  Yucca  House  National 
Monument  in  Colorado,  Zion  National  Park  in 
Utah,  Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore  in 
Michigan.  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  in  Pennsylvania.  Craters  of  the  Moon  Na- 
tional Monument  in  Idaho,  Hagerman  Fossil 
Beds  National  Monument  in  Idaho  and 
Wupatki  National  Monument  in  Arizona. 

Title  II  extends  the  advisory  commissions  at 
Kaloko-Honokohau  National  Historical  Park  in 
Hawaii  and  the  Women's  Rights  National  His- 
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torical  Park  in  New  York  and  eliminates  the 
authonty  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
deposit  dredging  spoils  in  Fort  Pulaski  Na- 
tional Monument  in  Georgia. 

Title  III  makes  several  permanent  changes 
in  authorities  which  had  previously  tjeen  car- 
ried in  annual  appropriations  bills.  Provisions 
include  repealing  a  sentence  in  the  1912  Ap- 
propnation  Act  for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior which  requires  congressional  approval  for 
building  construction  expenditures  in  excess  of 
$3,000  in  a  national  park  unit;  authorizing 
funds  for  transporting  children  to  and  from 
units  of  the  National  Park  System  in  connec- 
tion with  organized  recreation  and  interpretive 
programs  and  other  educational  activities;  ad- 
ditional language  pertaining  to  the  Secretary's 
authonty  to  use  aircraft  to  remove  feral  burros 
and  horses  from  units  of  the  National  Park 
System;  and  an  increase  in  the  authorization 
lor  the  Volunteers  in  the  Parks  Program  from 
Sl.000,000  to  $1,750,000. 

Title  III  also  clanfies  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice's authority  to  establish  cooperative  park 
study  units  [CPSUS]  with  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  mutually  beneficial  research  on 
park  resources  and  use.  NPS  has  established 
CPSUS  at  24  institutions  across  the  country  to 
assist  the  National  Park  Service  in  conducting 
research  appropriate  for  NPS  resource  man- 
agement needs.  Finally,  the  bill  amends  the 
Museum  Properties  Act  of  July  1 ,  1 955,  by  al- 
lowing the  NPS  to  dispose  of  unneeded  mu- 
seum properties  under  appropnate  cir- 
cumstances. This  would  reduce  the  number  of 
objects  gained  through  land  acquisitions  and 
stored  and  maintained  by  NPS  that  have  no 
national  or  historical  significance. 


THE  LINE-ITEM  VETO  AND  REPUB- 
LICAN VIEWS  ON  CLINTON 
BUDGET 

HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
Rules  Committee  submitted  its  letter  to  the 
Budget  Committee  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirement that  committees  submit  their  views 
and  estimates  on  the  President's  budget.  The 
committee   noted  that  the   President,   in   his 
February  17  budget  vision  submitted  to  Corv 
gress,  asked  for  an  expedited  rescission,  arxj 
indicated  that  it  would  consider  this  and  relat- 
ed proposals  that  are  within  the  junsdiction  of 
the  committee. 

The  minority  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee exercised  their  prerogative  to  file  its  views 
as  well  for  the  purpose  of  differentiating  tie- 
tween  various  expedited  or  modified  rescission 
proposals  and  a  true,  line-item  veto  which  the 
President  supported  as  a  candidate. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  the  additional  views  submitted  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  Rules  Committee  Re- 
publicans. The  views  follow: 

ADDITIONAL  Views  of  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr  Dreier.  and  Mr.  Goes 
(To     accompany     the     Rules     Committees 
•Budget  Estimates  and  Views"  submission 
to  the  House  Budget  Committee) 
In   his   campai(?n   book.    "PuttinR   People 
First."   candidate   Bill   Clinton   wrote,    "To 
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eliminate  pork  barrel  projects  and  cut  gov- 
ernment waste,  we  will  ask  Congress  to  give 
the  President  the  line-item  veto."  (p.  25) 

In  his  message  to  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress on  February  17.  1993,  President  Clinton 
was  silent  on  the  line-item  veto.  However,  in 
the  accompanying  document  entitled,  "A  Vi- 
sion of  Change  for  America,"  can  be  found 
the  following  under  the  heading.  "Unneces- 
sary Spending": 

"The  President  intends  to  work  with  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  modified  line-item  veto  that 
will  enable  a  President  to  reject  wasteful 
items  from  an  appropriations  bill  and  will 
require  Congress  to  cast  a  separate  vote  on 
those  items.  Items  that  have  broad  support 
will  survive:  but  over  time  millions,  perhaps 
billions,  of  dollars  will  be  saved  by  the  defeat 
of  items  without  broad  support."  (p.  113) 

And.  under  the  heading.  "Budget  Enforce- 
ment Proposals."  the  President's  "Vision" 
document  mentions  that,  "the  budget  will 
support  enactment  of  enhanced  rescission 
authority  legislation  that  would  require  ex- 
peditious Congressional  action  on  Presi- 
dential rescissions,  similar  to  H.R.  2164  as 
passed  by  the  House  last  year."  (p.  106) 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  President  is 
talking  about  the  same  thing  when  he  refers 
to  "modified  line-item  veto"  and  "enhanced 
rescission  authority."  though  it  does  seem 
clear  that  he  is  confusing  the  latter  with  so- 
called  "expedited  rescission  authority"  as 
passed  by  the  House  last  year  as  H.R.  2164. 

However,  if  that  is  what  the  President  has 
in  mind  when  he  refers  to  a  'modified  line- 
item  veto."  then  he  has  bought  a  bill  of 
goods  wrapped  in  deceptive  packaging. 

While  many  Republicans  supported  expe- 
dited rescission  authority  proposals  in  the 
previous  Congress  through  our  cosponsorship 
and  votes,  we  have  no  illusions  that  this  is 
anything  close  to  being  a  true,  line-item 
veto  with  real  teeth. 

All  the  expedited  rescission  approach  does 
is  to  accelerate,  consolidate  and  force  votes 
on  the  current  Budget  Act  impoundment 
process.  It  still  requires  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  to  approve  any  presidential  rescis- 
sion package.  Put  another  way.  it  permits  a 
majority  of  either  House,  as  few  as  51  Sen- 
ators, to  block  a  President's  spending  cuts 
by  rejecting  the  rescission  approval  bill. 

That  is  why  we  in  the  minority,  and  some 
of  our  Democratic  colleagues,  have  consist- 
ently introduced  and  cosponsored  either  line- 
item  veto  constitutional  amendments  or  a 
"legislative  line-item  veto"  which  is  also 
called  "enhanced  rescission  authority."  Both 
the  constitutional  amendment  and  the  en- 
hanced rescission  legislation  (see.  for  in- 
stance. H.R.  24.  103rd  Congress,  introduced  by 
Rep.  Solomon)  ultimately  require  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  both  Houses  to  override 
the  President's  item  vetoes  and  force  the 
money  to  be  spent. 

The  President  should  be  under  no  illusion 
that  he  is  gaining  anything  by  the  expedited 
rescission  authority  being  dangled  before 
him  by  the  House  majority  leadership.  It  is 
our  hope  that  he  will  still  recognize  it  as  a 
fast-track  to  defeat  for  his  attempts  to  cut 
wasteful  pork-barrel  spending,  and  will  in- 
stead embrace  a  true  line-item  veto  as  he  did 
as  a  candidate. 

And  we  hope  the  Rules  Committee  will  see 
fit  to  allow  the  House  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  both  approaches  at  the  appropriate  time — 
preferably  in  connection  with  the  first  sup- 
plemenui  or  the  debt  limit  bill,  along  with 
a  chance  to  vote  for  a  balanced  budget,  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Gerald  b.  Solomon. 
James  h.  Quillen. 


March  10,  1993 


David  Dreier. 
Porter  Goss. 


SUPPORT  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
STUDY  OF  HIGH  BREAST  CANCER 
RATES  ON  LONG  ISLAND.  NY 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

of  new  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  Waxman 
amendment,  which  authorizes  the  study  of  en- 
vironmental factors  that  may  cause  the  high 
rates  of  breast  cancer  in  Suffolk  and  Nassau 
Counties  on  Long  Island,  N'V. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  York  State  has  the  sec- 
ond highest  incidence  rates  of  breast  cancer 
in  the  country.  Within  New  York  State,  Long 
Island  has  more  breast  cancer  cases  per 
women  than  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  addition, 
according  to  the  Suffolk  County  Office  for 
Women,  Suffolk  County  has  the  highest  mor- 
tality rate  for  breast  cancer  of  all  counties  in 
New  York  State.  Although  studies  of  this  re- 
gion have  been  performed  in  the  past,  no  rea- 
son lor  the  high  (xcurrance  of  this  disease  on 
Long  Island  has  been  discovered. 

Among  women  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  more  new  cases  of  breast  cancer  are 
diagnosed  than  any  other  cancer,  and  breast 
cancer  is  second  only  to  lung  cancer  as  a 
cause  of  cancer  death.  The  American  Cancer 
Society  estimates  that  in  1992,  180,000  new 
cases  of  breast  cancer  were  diagnosed 
among  women  in  this  country  and  that  46,000 
deaths  from  breast  cancer  occurred.  On  the 
basis  of  current  incidence  rales,  the  American 
Cancer  Scx;iety  estimates  that  the  chance  that 
a  woman  will  develop  breast  cancer  at  some 
point  during  her  lifetime  is  now  a  staggenng 
one  in  nine. 

Due  to  these  alarming  figures,  and  consider- 
ing the  unique  prevalence  of  such  cancers  on 
Long  Island,  the  natural  place  to  conduct  a 
study  of  this  nature  is  Long  Island.  A  study  of 
this  region  would  best  assist  researchers  in 
determining  what  factors  play  a  pari  in  the 
cause  of  this  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  breast  cancer  has  quicJ<ly  be- 
come an  issue  of  great  concern  to  women  in 
this  country,  and  to  all  Americans  as  a  whole. 
A  study  of  this  nature  could  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward alleviating  such  concerns,  and  provide 
peace  of  mind  to  thousands  of  Americans.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  amendment. 


LEGISLATION  ALLOWING  VETER- 
ANS TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  STATE 
VETERANS  HOME  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAMS 


March  10,  1993 

programs.  These  primary  mortgage  home  loan 
programs  provide  below  market  rate  mort- 
gages to  veterans  for  first  time  home  pur- 
chases. Oregon,  Texas,  California,  Alaska, 
and  Wisconsin  all  operate  their  own  veterans 
home  loan  programs. 

Currently,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  con- 
tains a  strict  definition  of  which  veterans  can 
participate  in  State-operated  programs.  To  be 
eligible,  a  veteran  must  have  served  before 
January  1,  1977,  and  must  have  served  less 
than  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  exclusion  prevents  all  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  veterans  from  participating,  and 
will  shortly  prevent  Vietnam  war  veterans  from 
participating.  Roughly  4,000  Oregon  Persian 
Gulf  veterans  can't  get  a  loan  through  the 
State  program,  and  pretty  soon  the  State's 
122,000  plus  Vietnam  veterans  won't  be  able 
to  participate.  Excluding  these  veterans  from 
their  State-run  home  loan  programs  sends  ex- 
actly the  wrong  signal  to  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture servicemembers.  The  veterans  home  loan 
program  was  designed  as  a  thank  you  to  re- 
turning servicemembers.  Surely,  if  some  veter- 
ans are  worth  thanking  for  their  service,  then 
all  veterans  are. 

This  can  also  be  looked  at  as  a  develop- 
ment issue.  When  tax  exempt  bonds  are  is- 
sued, the  proceeds  are  used  to  finance  the 
construction  or  purchase  of  a  residence.  As 
the  construction  is  paid  for,  the  dollars  tie- 
come  taxable  more  than  once  as  they  flow 
through  the  community.  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  that  encouraging  home  construc- 
tion can  help  create  jobs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  ensure  that  all 
veterans  are  given  the  chance  to  participate  in 
their  State's  home  loan  program.  Please  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 


HOME  CARE  WEEK  RESOLUTION 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KOPETSKI 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  enable  all  veterans  to 
participate  in  State-run  veterans  home  loan 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
trcxjuce  a  resolution  to  designate  the  weeks  of 
November  28  to  December  4,  1993  and  No- 
vember 27  to  December  3,  1994  as  National 
Home  Care  Weeks.  I  join  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Hatch  who  introduced  this 
measure  in  the  Senate,  in  commemorating  the 
organizations  and  professionals  who  provide 
this  extremely  vital  health  service  to  millions  of 
Americans. 

Especially  at  this  time  when  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  are  actively  working  to 
reform  the  American  health  care  system  to  en- 
sure quality,  affordable  care  for  all  Americans, 
It  is  important  that  we  recognize  the  important 
role  that  home  care  plays  in  our  health  care 
system. 

Since  1982,  Congress  has  honored  home 
care  during  the  week  following  Thanksgiving. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  honor  home  care  during  this 
time  because  the  holiday  is  a  time  that  brings 
families  together  to  share  In  their  joys,  their 
hopes,  and  their  traditions.  Home  care  keeps 
families  together  by  allowing  a  loved  one  to 
receive  needed  care  in  the  familiar  surround- 
ings of  his  or  her  own  home.  This  Thanks- 
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giving,  countless  thousands  of  home  care  re- 
cipients will  be  able  to  spend  their  holiday  in 
the  midst  of  their  families.  Furthermore,  mil- 
lions of  elderly  will  live  out  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  with  dignity  and  a  sense  of  inde- 
pendence thanks  to  assistance  provided  by 
home  care  providers.  Forced  institutionaliza- 
tion due  only  to  incontinence  and  transferring 
problems  is  simply  wrong.  Assistance  with 
these  and  other  activities  of  daily  living  is  one 
of  the  main  functions  of  home  care. 

As  the  1 03d  Congress  takes  up  the  issue  of 
providing  long-term  care  to  the  millions  of  el- 
derly, chronically  ill  children,  and  disabled  in 
America,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  home  care 
be  the  first  and  most  essential  component  of 
any  program.  Home  care  provides  cost-effec- 
tive treatment  of  maladies  that,  left  untreated, 
often  lead  to  more  costly  acute  care  and  long- 
term  Institutionalization.  Given  our  continuing 
battle  with  rising  health  care  costs  and  the  fact 
that  we  must  rein  in  these  costs  if  we  hope  to 
provide  our  Nation  with  appropriate  health 
care,  we  must  work  to  Identity  and  develop 
these  cost-effective  means  of  health  care  de- 
livery. 

Home  care  is  much  more  than  preventive 
medicine.  It  is  the  most  humane  form  of  health 
care.  It  is  also  the  form  of  care  preferred  by 
the  vast  majority  of  elderiy.  Accorijing  to  a  na- 
tional poll  conducted  by  Louis  Harris  and  As- 
sociates, fully  78  percent  of  those  polled  said 
they  preferred  to  receive  care  In  ttieir  homes 
over  care  in  a  nursing  home.  In  short,  home 
care  is  the  preferred  form  of  care,  the  most 
cost-effective  form  of  care,  and  the  most  ap- 
propriate form  of  care  for  millions  of  elderiy, 
chronically  ill  children,  AIDS  patients,  and  dis- 
abled Americans. 

This  resolution  honors  the  numerous  health 
professionals  who  provide  compassionate  and 
much  needed  care  for  elderiy  and  disabled  in- 
dividuals in  their  homes.  The  individuals  and 
organizations  who  make  such  a  very  worth- 
while contribution  to  society  deserve  to  be 
honored.  Moreover,  it  Is  our  hope  that,  by 
commemorating  the  cause  of  National  Home 
Care  Week,  we  may  bring  increased  attention 
to  this  valuable  service  and  the  potential  it 
holds  for  meeting  the  long-term  care  needs  of 
our  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  — 

Whereas  organized  home  care  services  to 
the  elderly  and  disabled  have  existed  in  the 
United  States  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century: 

Whereas  home  care  is  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomical alternative  to  unnecessary  institu- 
tionalization: 

Whereas  caring  for  the  ill  and  disabled  in 
their  homes  places  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  individual  receiving 
these  services; 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  medi- 
care home  care  program,  which  provides  cov- 
erage for  skilled  nursing  services,  physical 
therapy,  speech  therapy,  social  services,  oc- 
cupational therapy,  and  home  health  aide 
services,  the  number  of  home  care  agencies 
in  the  United  States  providing  these  services 
has  increased  from  fewer  than  1.275  to  more 
than  12.000:  and 

Whereas  many  private  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations provide  these  and  similar  services 
to  millions  of  individuals  each  year  prevent- 
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ing.  postponing,  and  limiting  the  need  for 
them  to  become  institutionalized  to  receive 
these  services:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  periods  com- 
mencing on  November  28.  1993.  and  ending  on 
December  4.  1993.  and  commencing  on  No- 
vember 27.  1994.  and  ending  on  December  3, 
1994.  are  designated  as  "National  Home  Care 
Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  weeks  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


CARMINE  CABELL:  SELF-MADE 
SUCCESS  STORY  GIVES  BACK  TO 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1993 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
March  14,  1993,  La  Fontana  Ristorante  In 
New  Brunswick,  NJ,  will  be  the  scene  for  the 
Premier  Champagne  Gala  in  celebration  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  Moet  &  Chandon,  consid- 
ered France's  most  illustrious  and  prestigious 
champagne  distillery.  The  proceeds  from  this 
gala  event  will  benefit  New  Jersey's  Specialty 
Acute  Care  Children's  Hospital. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  organizing  Sunday's 
event  belongs  to  the  owner  of  La  Fontana,  filr. 
Carmine  Cabell.  This  phenomenally  successful 
32-year-old  restaurateur  was  recently  profiled 
in  (Corporate  New  Jersey  magazine.  Born  and 
raised  in  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Cabell  was  forced 
by  the  difticult  circumstances  of  his  childhood 
to  tjecome  a  go-getter  in  the  classic  sense,  a 
self-made  businessman  whose  hard  work  and 
creativity  have  lv»d  to  the  creation  of  three 
highly  successful  restaurants.  In  addition  to  La 
Fontana,  Mr.  Cabell  also  owns  Al  Dente  in 
Piscataway,  NJ,  and  the  Feast  of  San 
Gennaro  in  Franklin  Park,  NJ. 

From  his  high  school  days,  when  he  worthed 
all  night  and  attended  school  during  the  day, 
through  the  years  when  he  put  himself  through 
college,  carrying  a  full  academic  load  while 
working  50-  to  60-hour  weeks,  Mr.  Cat)eirs 
success  has  been  based  largely  on  a  good 
old-fashioned  work  ethic.  After  school,  Mr. 
Cabell  txjught  a  neightx>rhood  tiar  with  his 
savings  and  converted  It  into  a  tuxedo-service 
Italian  restaurant.  Eventually,  he  developed  a 
10-year  plan,  a  grand  scheme  to  create  a  for- 
mal restaurant,  a  more  casual  eatery,  and  a 
fast  food  outlet.  The  formula  for  his  success: 
relentless  wori^.  The  90-  to  100-hour  work- 
weeks are  the  norm,  and  a  vacation  is  out  of 
the  question. 

What  truly  sets  Carmine  Cabell  apart  is  his 
efforts  to  give  something  back  to  the  commu- 
nity. He  has  created  the  Angeltree  Foundation, 
which  has  been  granted  legal  foundation  sta- 
tus by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  current 
goal  of  Angeltree  is  to  raise  funds  for  the 
State-sanctioned  Children's  Hospital  In  New- 
ark, where  the  focus  will  k>e  on  prenatal  and 
neonatal  medical  care  and  research.  This  is 
obviously  a  most  generous  and  praiseworthy 
goal,  something  that  would  be  considered  re- 
mart^able  by  most  of  us.  But  those  of  us  who 
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Know  Carmine  Cabetf  recognize  that  this  type 
of  dedication  is  right  in  character.  It  is  an 
honor  and  a  pnvilege  to  pay  tribute  to  this  fine 
man  and  good  friend,  and  to  share  some  of 
his  achievements  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  and  in  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TAKING  A  CHUNK  OUT  OF  THE 
CREDIT  CRUNCH  WALL 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BERNARD 
HARRIS 


HON.  FRANK  TEJEDA 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  TEJEDA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  a  remarkable  individual  whose  im- 
pressive list  of  career  accomplishments  is  con- 
tinually expanding.  In  fact,  next  week's  sched- 
uled space  shuttle  mission  will  take  Or.  Ber- 
nard A.  Harris.  Jr.  where  only  a  select  few 
have  ventured. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  NASA  selected 
Dr.  Harns  as  an  astronaut  in  January  1990.  A 
graduate  of  Sam  Houston  High  School  in  San 
Antonio.  Dr.  Harris  went  on  to  receive  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree  in  biology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston  and  a  doctorate  of  medicine 
from  Texas  Tech.  He  completed  a  residency 
in  internal  medicine  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  as  well 
as  a  National  Research  Council  fellowship  at 
NASA  Ames  Research  Center,  and  trained  as 
a  flight  surgeon  at  the  Aerospace  School  of 
Medicine  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Anto- 
nio. 

Dr.  Harris  has  received  numerous  sp>ecial 
awards,  including  a  certificate  of  merit  from 
the  Governor  of  Texas,  a  citation  for  achieve- 
ment from  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  a  citation 
from  Who's  Who  Among  Rising  Young  Amen- 
cans,  a  NASA  outstanding  performance  rating 
and  two  NASA  sustained  superior  perform- 
ance awards. 

Aside  from  his  sparkling  resume,  I  am  moc-t 
impressed  by  Dr.  Harris'  demonstrated  desire 
to  educate  our  Nation's  youth.  He  is  an  assist- 
ant professor  at  the  Baylor  College  of  Medi- 
cine, a  clinical  professor  at  the  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Medicine,  and  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Texas  School  of 
Public  Health. 

Dr.  Harris'  next  teaching  assignment,  how- 
ever, might  be  his  most  interesting.  He  will  be 
teaching  from  space,  and  some  of  the  stu- 
dents will  be  In  his  mother's  classroom  at 
Meadow  Village  Elementary  School  in  San  An- 
tonio. Several  other  astronauts  and  Dr.  Harris 
will  communicate  by  amateur  radio  to  students 
in  six  States  across  the  country. 

I  know  that  Dr.  Harris'  mother,  Mrs.  Gussie 
H.  Burgess,  and  her  students  in  San  Antonio 
have  been  eagerly  studying  about  space  in 
preparation  for  the  big  day.  I  hope  her  stu- 
dents and  students  throughout  San  Antonio 
and  the  Nation  will  also  take  a  close  look  at 
Dr.  Han-is'  career  and  accomplishments.  I  sub- 
mit that  our  youth  could  not  find  a  finer  role 
model  than  Dr.  Bernard  Harris. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a  very 
important  day  for  the  small  business  commu- 
nity and,  as  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  am  very  pleased  that  it  has  fi- 
nally arrived. 

President  Clinton  has  just  announced  a 
package  of  credit  crunch  initiatives  that  will  go 
a  long  way  to  removing  the  stranglehold  that 
excessive  regulation  has  placed  on  the  flow  of 
credit  to  small  business.  The  small  business 
sector  is  this  country's  economic  lifeblood.  As 
small  businesses  have  bieen  denied  necessary 
credit,  the  job  creation,  and  economic  expan- 
sion that  smaller  firms  have  contributed  to  our 
economy  have  also  disappeared. 

Since  our  consideration  of  the  S&L  bailout 
legislation  in  1989,  I  have  consistently  argued 
that  the  thrift  crisis  engendered  a  regulatory 
overreaction.  Excessive  restrictions  placed  on 
our  financial  institutions  have  inhibited  banks 
and  thrifts  from  lending  and  helped  create  the 
severe  credit  crunch  our  smaller  enterprises 
have  confronted  for  so  long.  To  quote  the 
President,  "care  has  been  confused  with  regu- 
latory excess  that  has  been  too  much  of  a 
burden  for  everyone." 

Faced  with  reluctant  lenders,  small  busi- 
nesses have,  in  turn,  been  unable  to  provide 
the  job  growth  which  we  have  come  to  expect 
and  depend  on  to  spur  economic  growth.  As 
the  President  pointed  out.  "if  you  had  to  put  in 
a  sentence  why  this  has  been  a  jobless  recov- 
ery it's  because  small  business  job  creation 
hasn't  offset  big  business  job  losses.  And  that 
is  the  central  challenge  we  face."  Today,  we 
begin  to  meet  that  challenge  as  we  finally  see 
a  large  chunk  taken  out  of  that  credit  crunch 
wall. 

I  commend  the  President's  remarks  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  President:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you  very  much.  Secretary  Bentsen. 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  distin- 
f^uished  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  of 
both  parties,  and  the  businessmen  and 
women  and  the  bankers  who  are  here  today. 

I  am  in  debt  to  many  people  in  this  room 
and  throughout  this  country  who  raised  to 
me  in  many  ways  over  the  16  months  in 
which  I  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  for  the 
presidency  and  question  of  the  credit  crunch. 
From  the  beginning  of  that  campaign  in  New 
Hampshire,  across  the  country  to  Illinois, 
and  Michigan  down  to  Florida,  across  to 
California,  and  in  all  points  in-between.  I  re- 
peatedly ran  into  small  businessmen  and 
women.  I  repeatedly  met  bankers  themselves 
who  said  they  wished  that  something  could 
be  done  to  open  up  credit  again  to  credit- 
worthy loans  to  generate  jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 

Today  we  are  taking  a  step  to  speed  the 
economic  recovery  that  will  increase  jobs  by 
increasing  access  to  credit  for  the  main  en- 
gine of  our  economy— small  and  medium- 
sized  businesses.  At  the  same  time,  by 
strengthening  our  banking  system,  our  plan 
will  move  us  beyond  the  banking  problems  of 
the  last  decade.  The  initiative  avoids  the 
regulatory    excess    and    duplication    we've 
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seen,  and  focuses  on  real  risks  within  our  fi- 
nancial institutions,  and  on  fair  lending, 
equal  opiwrtunity.  and  credit  availability. 

Every  day.  small  business  is  a  big  part  of 
all  of  our  lives.  It's  the  coffee  shop  on  the 
corner,  the  florist  down  the  street,  the  sta- 
tionery store  that  carries  office  supplies,  the 
dry  cleaner,  the  contractor  who  will  remodel 
a  kitchen — many  are  businesses  with  fewer 
than  100  employees.  Many  more  employ 
fewer  than  20  people.  But  they  keep  commu- 
nities and  neighborhoods  vibrant  and  vital. 
They  are  the  industry  in  a  cottage,  in  a  ga- 
rage, in  a  spare  bedroom.  They  are  downtown 
in  every  town,  and  sometimes  they  grow  into 
very  large  enterprises  indeed. 

Small  business  includes  small  farms,  the 
agricultural  community.  Their  contribution 
is  evident  every  day  on  our  tables.  But  It  Is 
much  more.  They  are  the  cultivators  of  an 
essential  part  of  our  history,  our  heritage, 
our  culture.  Small  business  is  also  high 
tech— the  industries  of  tomorrow — from  com- 
puter software  to  communications,  to  bio- 
technology and  environmental  testing,  all 
enterprises  that  create  high-wage,  high-skill 
jobs,  for  Americans  today,  and  they  will  be 
there  tomorrow. 

And  small  business  has  been  the  route  to  a 
better  life  for  Immigrants  who  set  up  a  fam- 
ily business.  For  men  and  women  who  save 
as  they  work  for  others  until  they  can  ven- 
ture off  on  their  own.  Often  a  small  business 
is  actually  an  outgrowth  of  the  global  econ- 
omy. As  larger  firms  downsize  to  remain 
competitive,  they  contract  out  to  smaller 
firms.  And  many  talented  people  who  once 
worked  for  large  companies  are  now  going  off 
on  their  own  to  seize  opportunities  In  small- 
er enterprises,  building  businesses  for  them- 
selves. 

Owning  one's  own  business  is  a  cornerstone 
of  the  American  Dream,  fortified  by  hard 
work,  determination,  and  creativity.  My 
first  experience  in  life  with  business  was  in 
my  grandfather's  little  grocery  store.  He  was 
the  symbol  of  hope  and  opportunity  to  many 
people  with  whom  he  dealt  in  many  ways,  six 
days  a  week  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night. 

Today's  small  businesses  are  a  barometer 
of  the  economic  recovery.  And  as  the 
strength  of  this  recovery  has  been  diluted  by 
the  Inability  to  create  jobs,  it  is  clear  that 
it's  largely  because  small  companies  are  still 
having  a  hard  time. 

If  you  look  at  this  chart  here,  you  can  see 
the  number  of  small  business  failures.  Just 
since  1985—119.000  in  'SS-'Se.  118.000  the  next 
year;  111.000  in  the  next  two-year  period.  But 
in  ■91-'92.  almost  185.000  small  business  fail- 
ures. 

These  businesses  have  been  hit  especially 
hard  by  the  recession  and  by  a  problem  not 
of  their  own  making  that  can  be  summarized 
by  two  fearsome,  but  now  well-worn  words; 
credit  crunch.  Small  companies  are  simply 
unable  in  too  many  cases  to  get  loans  from 
banks.  And  I  want  to  show  this — if  you  look 
here,  the  growth  in  commercial  and  indus- 
trial loans  in  '85-"86.  and  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  last  two  years,  down  to  a  negative  J36 
billion. 

Now.  if  these  businesses  can't  begin  or  ex- 
pand or  try  new  ventures,  that  means  stag- 
nation for  our  economy,  lost  opportunity, 
and  sometimes  ruin  for  entrepreneurs.  In- 
deed. I've  met  businesspeople  in  this  country 
in  the  last  year  and  a  half  who  have  never 
missed  a  payment  on  a  loan  and  still  had  the 
loans  cancelled.  These  problems  are  Ameri- 
ca's problems.  When  small  businesses  aren't 
prospering,  they  create  fewer  jobs,  and  that 
means  fewer  jobs  for  America. 
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If  you  look  at  this  last  chart,  you  will  see 
the  real  essence  of  why  this  has  turned  out 
to  be.  so  far.  a  jobless  recovery.  In  "85- '86. 
there  was  a  positive  change  in  small  business 
employment  of  2.4  million;  ■87-'88.  2.8  mil- 
lion; 99-90.  3.2  million;  but  down  in  •91-"92. 
400.000.  Now.  in  every  year  of  the  1980s  the 
Fortune  500  companies  have  reduced  employ- 
ment by  several  hundred  thousand  people  a 
year  in  the  United  Sutes.  But  all  during  the 
'80s  that  reduction  was  more  than  offset  by 
the  creation  of  new  jobs  in  the  small  busi- 
ness sector  until  the  last  couple  of  years. 

If  you  had  to  put  in  a  sentence  why  this 
has  been  a  jobless  recovery  it's  because  small 
business  job  creation  hasn't  offset  big  busi- 
ness job  losses.  And  that  is  the  central  chal- 
lenge we  face  as  we  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
credible things  going  on  now  in  the  big  and 
small  business  sector  with  productivity  in- 
creases. With  the  aggregate  Indications  that 
we're  in  an  economic  recovery  we  have  to 
look  for  ways,  all  of  us  together,  to  try  to 
help  to  spur  small  business  and  medium-size 
business  job  growth  so  that  we  can  put  some 
jobs  back  Into  these  impressive  economic 
figures  of  the  last  quarter. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  of  our  workers  are 
employed  by  small  businesses.  And  as  I  said, 
millions  of  jobs  in  the  last  decade  were  cre- 
ated by  them  even  as  larger  employers  were 
downsizing,  contracting  out  or  moving  em- 
ployment offshore. 

We  cannot  afford  not  to  try  to  resume  this 
trend  in  the  1990s.  We  know  that  if  we  create 
a  reliable  and  secure  system  of  credit  for 
America's  small  businesses,  they'll  create 
jobs  for  Americans  and  profits  for  them- 
selves. That's  why  we  have  offered  incentives 
like  investment  tax  credits  for  small  em- 
ployers, the  new  business  capital  gains  tax. 
urban  enterprise  zones  and  a  network  of 
small  business  community  development 
banks. 

In  our  country  you  can  become  successful 
if  you  have  a  better  idea  that  you  can  turn 
Into  reality.  But  that  reality  can  only  occur 
If  credit  is  available  for  most  Americans. 
And  we  think  we  have  a  better  Idea  for  get- 
ting lenders  and  creditworthy  borrowers  to- 
gether. 

What  we  propose  does  not  Involve  any 
changes  in  legislation.  These  steps  can  be 
taken  quickly  because  they  have  been  agreed 
to  already  by  the  four  federal  bank  and 
thrift  regulatory  agencies:  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Office  of  Thrift  Supervision.  Today  111 
outline  the  basics  of  the  plan,  but  the  four 
bank  and  thrift  regulators  are  Issuing  a  joint 
interagency  policy  statement  today  that  sets 
out  more  of  the  details.  It  will  be  available 
to  all  of  you — and  most  of  you  will  under- 
stand it.  I  don't  know  if  I  left  the  implica- 
tion that  I  didn't. 

What  we  have  done,  first  of  all.  Is  to  reex- 
amine our  examination  system,  a  system 
that  bankers  often  felt  has  become  too  exces- 
sive in  the  wake  of  the  banking  and  savings 
and  loan  failures  of  the  '80s.  With  this  plan 
our  examiners  will  be  directed  to  do  what 
they  do  best  and  not  to  spend  endless  hours 
on  pointless  paperwork.  It  will  strengthen 
our  oversight  by  shifting  our  regulatory  at- 
tention from  unproductive  and  repetitive 
procedures,  redirecting  our  resources  to  bet- 
ter use  so  that  bank  examiners  will  be  able 
to  seek  out  the  real  risks  in  today's  environ- 
ment. They'll  go  after  bad  loans  and  troubled 
banks.  That  means  Improved  safety  and 
soundness.  But  they  will  reduce  the  credit 
crunch  because  they  will  reduce  attention  to 
things  that  do  not  deserve  them. 
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We  will  not.  I  will  say  again,  we  will  not 
reduce  attention  to  important  regulation  or 
to  proper  reserves  for  problem  loans.  The 
plan  will  not  lower  the  capital  requirements 
established  in  accordance  with  international 
standards.  It  will  not  cause  a  single  bank  to 
fall.  And  It  will  not  cost  the  deposit  insur- 
ance funds  one  dollar. 

Through  a  proper  allocation  of  our  regu- 
latory resources,  we  will  be  able  to  focus 
more  on  examination  procedures  to  further 
meaningful  compliance  with  the  Community 
Reinvestment  Act.  and  to  promote  fair  op- 
portunities for  all  of  our  people  while  reduc- 
ing the  hassles  for  all  creditworthy  loans. 

Above  all.  borrowers  can  go  to  their  banks 
expecting  fair  and  equal  treatment  and  a 
reasonable  application  process.  Fairness  is  a 
goal  for  many  good  reasons,  including  the 
fact  that  women  and  other  minorities  have 
been  very  bullish  for  small  business  and  for 
America.  Female-owned  companies  now  em- 
ploy 11.5  million  Americans. 

A  side  effect  of  the  savings  and  loan  disas- 
ter was  a  reaction  that  forced  many  banks 
into  a  thinking  mode  that  didn't  distinguish 
between  a  good  risk  and  a  bad  risk  where 
small  businesses  were  concerned.  They  were 
afraid  to.  This  was  a  problem,  especially  for 
community  bankers  who  frequently  had  to 
decide  whether  they  could  loan  money  to 
other  members  in  their  own  community. 
Even  if  a  banker  could  personally  vouch  that 
an  applicant  was  a  person  of  good  character 
and  an  unblemished  credit  record  and  a  good 
business  track  record,  the  loan  might  still  be 
turned  down  because  the  banker  felt  his 
hands  were  tied  by  tight  restrictions. 

So  while  we  ask  bankers  to  give  the  small 
businessmen  and  women  credit,  we'll  give 
the  bankers  some  credit  too.  as  they  con- 
sider loans  to  small  and  medium-size  compa- 
nies in  their  own  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods. They  will  be  encouraged  to  use  their 
judgment  to  determine  whether  a  borrower 
Is  creditworthy.  And  we're  telling  bankers 
that  as  long  as  their  institutions  and  their 
practices  are  sound,  they  shouldn't  be  afraid 
of  the  regulator.  If  they  disagree  with  a  deci- 
sion by  a  regulator,  they'll  now  have  a  re- 
course, a  workable  and  prompt  appeals  proc- 
ess. 

To  bankers  across  the  nation,  we  say  you 
are  a  pillar  of  our  neighborhoods  and  com- 
munities. We  know  the  demands  of  rebound- 
ing from  the  last  decade  have  often  been 
painful  for  many  of  you.  Your  comeback  has 
been  nothing  short  of  amazing.  But  there  is 
more  work  to  do.  And  we  need  you  go  get  it 
done.  And  if  it  gets  done,  there  will  be  some- 
thing to  show  for  itr-the  kind  of  broadbased 
economic  growth  that  benefits  all  of  us. 

And  we  further  say  to  bankers  across  the 
land  that  if  you  make  sensible  loans,  the 
government  should  not  come  down  on  you. 
That's  why  we're  taking  this  action  today. 
We  want  bankers  to  get  back  into  the  busi- 
ness of  lending  money,  and  we're  going  to 
work  with  them  to  make  it  happen.  We're 
also  making  clear  that  taking  collateral  as 
part  of  a  business  loan  should  not  be  so  bur- 
densome or  costly  to  discourage  borrowers  or 
lenders  from  making  sound  credit  decisions. 
Often  the  only  collateral  a  would-be  bor- 
rower can  offer  is  real  estate.  Of  course,  we 
learned  the  hard  way  in  the  •80s  that  we  had 
to  be  careful  where  loans  Involving  commer- 
cial real  estate  are  concerned. 

But  care  has  been  confused  with  regulatory 
excess  that  has  been  too  much  of  a  burden 
for  everyone.  The  changes  we  propose  will 
strike  a  balance  so  that  we  can  have  both 
safety  and  credit  availability.  These  changes 
will  also  address  the  paper  crunch  in  getting 
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a  small  business  loan.  It  simply  shouldn't  be 
as  burdensome  to  get  a  $25,000  loan  as  It  is  to 
get  a  $25  million  loan.  It  makes  no  sense  for 
a  small  or  medium-sized  business  borrower, 
or  for  an  individual,  for  that  matter,  to  be 
required  in  every  case  to  produce  a  pile  of 
paper  like  this  one— pretty  thick— when  a 
loan  can  be  made  safely  in  many  cases,  par- 
ticularly by  banks  who  have  demonstrated 
judgment  in  their  business  practices  with 
merely  a  promissory  note  and  a  financial 
statement  and  possibly  a  short  credit  appli- 
cation like  this. 

So  under  the  current  system,  the  paper- 
work—and I  expect  every  one  of  you  to  come 
back  and  show  me  your  measured  envelopes 
here — we've  got  to  prove  that  the  difference 
is  what  we're  asserting  It  is  today.  Under  the 
current  system,  the  paperwork  is  often 
daunting  to  the  applicant  and  discourages 
banks  from  making  smaller  loans.  Stream- 
lining the  process  will  make  it  easier  to  free 
up  credit  without  compromising  security. 
This  is  action  that  everyone,  conscientious 
regulators,  community-conscious  banks  and 
growing  businesses  can  embrace.  With  this 
approach  we  want  to  marry  the  ingredients 
for  a  thriving  business  climate.  Right  now 
banks  are  healthier  than  they've  been  in 
years — 1990  was  a  record  year  for  bank  profit- 
ability. And  these  profits  have  been  used  to 
put  banks  in  the  strongest  position  they've 
been  in.  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

At  the  same  time,  interest  rates  have  gone 
down.  Just  three  years  ago  the  average  in- 
terest rate  on  a  small  business  loan  was  12 
percent.  So  far  the  average  is  eight  percent. 
The  climate  for  business  ventures  has  been 
made  even  sunnier  by  economic  growth  that 
we've  seen  in  the  last  quarter.  That's  a  by- 
product of  the  optimism  for  the  growth  that 
we  are  pressing  for  now  with  all  the  eco- 
nomic initiatives  that  are  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country. 

So  both  supply  and  demand  for  business 
loans  are  there.  And  would-be  small  business 
owners  are  right  to  feel  they  have  the  wind 
at  their  backs.  Now  that  we  have  banks  in 
the  strongest  positions  they've  been  in.  In  a 
quarter  century,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  us  the  strongest  economic  boost  we've 
had  for  small  business  in  a  quarter  century. 
Until  now  the  problems  has  been  that  every- 
one has  had  to  face  a  10-foot  wall  called  the 
credit  crunch.  This  action  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  taking  today  should  take  a  big 
chunk  out  of  that  wall.  The  result  should  be 
a  How  of  billions  of  dollars  of  economic  stim- 
ulus that  doesn't  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers one  red  cent.  The  payoff  will  be  in 
new  jobs  and  in  reversing  the  charts  that  I 
have  shown  you  today. 

At  the  same  time,  by  encouraging  new 
small  business  ventures,  we'll  be  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  smarter  work  force  that 
can  compete  more  effectively  In  the  glolial 
economy.  Getting  financing  to  these  busi- 
nesses Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  future 
growth  of  America.  We'll  see  the  benefits  and 
so  will  our  children. 

This  administration  is  firmly  and  un- 
equivocally committed  to  the  private  sector 
as  the  engine  of  economic  growth  in  Amer- 
ica. We  have  no  Illusions,  no  abstractions,  no 
preoccupations.  We  know  that  this  is  what 
works  in  this  country.  In  America  we  put 
people  first,  first  by  having  a  prosperous 
economy  founded  on  a  thriving  private  sec- 
tor. What's  good  for  America  is  good  for 
business,  and  we  are  determined  to  make  the 
climate  for  business  and  for  growth  better 
and  better  and  better,  beginning  today, 
where  so  many  of  you  have  told  me  for  so 
long  we  ought  to  begin  with  a  real  assault  on 
the  credit  crunch. 
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AND  NOW  SOME  GOOD  NEWS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  POGUETTA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  rare 

occurrence   lately,   that  one  can   open   their 

newspaper  and  find  a  story  to  warm  the  heart, 

rather  than  sadden  it.  Such  a  story  occurred 

recently  in  my  home  district  of  Philadelphia.  A 

loving  father  was  reunited  with  his  long  lost 

daughter,  saving  her  from  the  succession  of 

foster  homes  she  had  lived  in,  and  providing 

her  with  a  real  family  environment.  So  often, 

public   resources  are  wasted  tracking  down 

parents   who   are   avoiding   responsibility   for 

their  children.  I  wish  to  enter  this  story  into  the 

Record  in  order  to  remind  everyone  of  the 

true  meaning  of  parenthood  and  family. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Mar.  7. 

1993] 

Determination  Unites  a  Family 

(By  Martha  Woodall) 

Tomika  Lewis  was  14  years  old  when  her 
fragrile  world  fell  apart. 

It  happened  on  June  20.  1991,  when  the 
grandmother  who  had  given  her  a  loving 
home  since  the  day  she  was  bom  died  of  a 
heart  attack.  Tomika's  grandfather  was  too 
ill  to  keep  her.  The  man  she  called  Daddy  re- 
fused to  take  her  in.  Her  mother  couldn't; 
ravaged  by  drugs  and  poor  health,  she  herself 
had  no  home. 

After  bouncing  from  one  aunt  to  another, 
fitting  in  nowhere.  Tomika  drifted  into  the 
city's  child-welfare  system  and  a  succession 
of  foster  homes.  Even  while  she  dreamed  of 
being  part  of  a  family  again,  she  didn't  real- 
ly believe  dreams  came  true  for  children  like 
her. 

But  then  the  phone  call  came.  A  stranger 
named  Andrew  Robinson  was  telling  her  he 
was  her  real  father.  That  he  had  just  found 
out.  That  he  wanted  her  to  live  with  him.  his 
wife.  Dylesta.  and  their  five  children. 

A  bad  joke.  Tomika  figured.  But  Robinson 
went  on  to  wage  a  determined  campaign  to 
claim  his  newly  found  daughter  from  the 
city  Department  of  Human  Services.  And  a 
week  ago.  he  plucked  her  out  of  foster  care 
and  whisked  her  to  his  Sharon  Hill  home, 
where  she  has  taken  her  place  at  the  family's 
custom-made  table  for  eight. 

Her  improbable  rescue  has  stunned  veteran 
lawyers  and  DHS  officials,  more  accustomed 
to  chasing  down  errant  dads.  Even  Tomika 
knows  the  odds  were  against  it. 

"I  am  happy  he  came  through  to  say  I  was 
his  child."  she  said.  "Some  men  wouldn't  do 
that.  They  would  try  to  deny  the  fact.  " 

That  never  occurred  to  Robinson.  38.  a 
Navy  veteran  who  owns  a  contracting  busi- 
ness. 

"I  can't  understand  a  man  denying  his 
child."  he  said.  "I  have  tried  not  to  shun 
that  responsibility.  That  is  important  to  me. 
I  want  to  give  all  my  kids  a  chance  in  this 
world." 

Andrew  Robinson  and  Janice  Lewis  were 
high  school  sweethearts.  But  after  he  grad- 
uated from  South  Philadelphia  High  in  1972 
and  joined  the  Navy,  she  wrote  him  a  letter 
announcing  that  she  was  marrying  someone 
else. 

Three  years  later,  the  Navy  transferred 
Robinson  to  Philadelphia  to  be  near  his 
dying  father.  He  ran  into  Lewis,  who  was 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  "the  thing 
got  kindled  up."  as  he  put  it. 
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They  lived  together  for  several  weeks,  then 
broke  up.  Lewis  went  back  to  her  husband. 

Over  the  years,  Robinson  saw  her  from 
time  to  time  on  the  street,  once  or  twice 
with  her  two  daughters. 

In  early  January,  he  glimpsed  the  older 
one  walking  by  the  South  Seventh  Street  ga- 
rage where  he  keeps  scaffolding  and  ladders. 
She  smiled  at  him.  teasingly  said,  "Hello. 
Dad."  and  moved  on. 

Robinson  had  not  ever  given  a  thought  to 
the  girls'  ages.  He  was  sure  this  one  was  at 
least  18.  too  old  to  be  his  daughter.  But  the 
younger  one?  "Something  just  clicked  in  my 
head."  he  remembered.  "I'm  the  type  of  per- 
son. I  started  wondering." 

That  night  Robinson  sat  at  his  kitchen 
table  without  even  removing  his  coat  and 
said  quietly  to  his  wife.  "  "Dylesta,  there's 
something  I  have  to  tell  you.' " 

He  described  the  strange  encounter,  how  it 
had  rattled  him  and  made  him  wonder 
whether  he  might  have  another  child. 

"Let's  find  out."  his  wife  said.  "If  you  have 
a  child,  then  she  is  my  child,  as  well." 

Robinson  dug  out  his  military  records  to 
pinpoint  the  months  that  he  and  Lewis  had 
lived  together.  By  his  reckoning,  if  they  had 
had  a  daughter,  she  would  have  been  t>orn  in 
May  1976  and  would  now  be  16. 

He  tracked  Lewis  down  at  St.  Agnes  Medi- 
cal Center  in  South  Philadelphia,  where  she 
was  hospitalized  with  pneumonia,  heart 
problems  and  epilepsy.  She  confirmed  his 
suspicions. 

"  'You  couldn't  look  at  Tomika  and  see  she 
was  your  child?'"  he  recalled  her  asking. 
"And  she  broke  down  crying,  saying  she  had 
meant  to  tell  me  down  through  the  years." 

Lewis  had  told  her  husband  that  Tomika 
was  his  and  put  his  name  on  her  birth  certifi- 
cate. But  she  knew  all  along,  she  said  re- 
cently, that  Robinson  was  the  father. 

Later,  when  she  ran  into  her  old  boyfriend 
on  the  street.  ""I  would  always  want  to  tell 
him.  but  by  then  I  knew  he  was  msuxied.  and 
he  had  his  own  children."  Lewis  said.  "I 
didn't  want  to  cause  a  disturbance  with 
that." 

Lewis  told  Robinson  that  Tomika  was  in 
foster  care,  but  she  did  not  know  how  to 
reach  her. 

Back  home  in  Sharon  Hill,  all  five  Robin- 
son children,  from  3  to  13.  urged  their  father 
to  search  for  Tomika.  "I  didn't  know  how 
they  were  going  to  react."  Dylesta  said. 
"But  all  the  kids  said  to  him.  'We  have  to 
find  out  if  she  is  yours,  so  we  can  get  her.'" 

In  keeping  with  its  policy  of  confidential- 
ity. DHS  refused  to  disclose  Tomika's  where- 
abouts. So  Robinson  played  detective  and. 
within  two  weeks,  got  her  phone  number. 

On  Jan.  21.  he  called. 

"I  was  kind  of  shocked."  Tomika  said.  ""I 
thought  someone  was  playing  a  joke  on  me." 

The  next  day  she  headed  for  St.  Agnes, 
where  her  mother  set  her  straight.  Tomika 
recalled  that  when  she  demanded  to  know 
why  the  truth  had  been  kept  from  her.  Lewis 
replied  simply  that  'she  did  not  want  me  to 
go  without  a  father." 

A  few  days  later.  Robinson  went  to  the 
McDonald's  at  Broad  Street  and  Hunting 
Park  Avenue,  where  Tomika  worked  part 
time.  From  a  distance,  he  studied  her  fea- 
tures. She  was  short  like  her  mother,  barely 
5  feet  tall.  But  she  looked  like  his  younger 
sister.  He  couldn't  help  grinning. 

Tomika  was  so  unnerved  to  see  this 
strange  man  smiling  at  her.  she  nearly 
burned  the  burgers.  "I  thought.  'Who's  this 
lunatic?'  He  started  laughing  and  smiling, 
and  I  started  laughing." 

Her  manager  came  back  and  announced  her 
father  was  waiting  to  see  her. 
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"And  I  said.  "My  dad!'  That  must  be  why 
he's  looking  at  me." 

The  two  got  acquainted  while  visiting  Jan- 
ice Lewis  in  the  hospital.  Tomika  telephoned 
Robinson  for  long  talks  and  began  calling 
him  Daddy.  He  obtained  permission  from 
DHS  to  visit  her.  He  introduced  her  to  the 
rest  of  his  brood  and  took  her  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Home  Show. 

And  when  he  was  convinced  that  she  want- 
ed to  join  his  family,  he  vowed  to  obtain  cus- 
tody from  DHS. 

His  attorney.  Tina  Weber,  set  to  work.  The 
case  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Robin- 
son's name  did  not  appear  on  Tomika's  birth 
certificate.  But  Robinson  told  DHS  he  would 
undergo  any  blood  tests  or  DNA  testing  at 
his  own  expense  to  establish  paternity. 

Last  month,  he  and  Weber  met  with 
Tomika's  social  worker  and  other  DHS  offi- 
cials. But  Lewis,  hospitalized  again,  could 
not  attend.  DHS  officials  said  they  would 
have  to  interview  her  before  they  could  pro- 
ceed. 

Nothing  happened.  The  DHS  worker  said 
she  was  having  a  difficult  time  reaching 
Lewis,  who  had  left  the  hospital.  But  Lewis 
contends  that  she  was  available  at  her  sis- 
ter's home.  Both  she  and  Robinson  said  they 
called  the  worker  repeatedly,  but  their  calls 
were  not  returned. 

Robinson  said  he  even  volunteered  to  take 
Lewis  to  DHS  offices,  but  "they  said.  'This  is 
our  business;  it's  none  of  your  business' — in 
so  many  words.  I  called  every  supervisor.  I 
went  up  there  in  person.  When  I  was  home 
sick  in  bed.  I  was  calling.  I  called  DHS  all 
day— several  days  in  a  row.  Anybody  I  could 
speak  to— I  talked  to  them  about  the  prob- 
lem." 

On  Feb.  18.  two  days  after  a  reporter  made 
inquiries.  DHS  officials  began  returning  Rob- 
inson's calls. 

One  week  later,  he  was  granted  temporary 
custody  of  Tomika.  who  moved  into  her  own 
first-floor  bedroom  that  night.  On  Tuesday, 
the  high  school  junior  transferred  from 
Olney  High  School  to  Academy  Park  High 
School  in  Folcroft. 

"I  am  really  happy."  Janice  Lewis  said 
last  week.  "Her  situation  will  be  much  bet- 
ter." 

Robinson,  although  elated  by  the  outcome, 
remains  puzzled  that  DHS  did  not  move  more 
quickly. 

"I  just  never  thought  I  would  have  so  much 
problem  trying  to  do  what  was  right,"  he 
said.  "But  I  am  still  thankful  because  I'm 
sure  this  is  not  the  worst  scenario." 

Maxine  Tucker.  DHS  deputy  commissioner 
for  children  and  .youth,  said  she  had  no 
knowledge  that  social  workers  had  been  slow 
to  act.  "He  was  certainly  persistent,  which  I 
am  glad  to  see."  Tucker  said.  ""My  hat  is  off 
to  this  father." 

Tomika  is  marveling,  too — that  Robinson 
resumed  his  relationship  with  her  mother 
after  that  "Dear  John"  letter. 

"But  thanks  for  getting  back  with  her  any- 
way." she  said  with  a  laugh.  "At  least  you 
got  something  out  of  it." 

Robinson  will  seek  permanent  custody  of 
Tomika  during  a  Family  Court  hearing  on 
May  17— just  12  days  shy  of  Tomika's  17th 
birthday. 

Eventually  he  will  undergo  a  blood  test  to 
establish  paternity  and  change  Tomika's 
birth  certificate.  Neither  he  nor  Janice 
Lewis  has  any  doubt  that  he  is  Tomika's  bio- 
logical father.  But  if  it  turns  out  he's  not? 

Said  Robinson.  ""I  still  want  her." 


KILDEE  HONORS  JACOB 
LAWRENCE 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  extraordinary 
American  artist  whose  distinguished  works 
have  broken  barriers  and  fostered  greater  un- 
derstanding among  our  peoples  for  more  than 
50  years. 

With  his  breakthrough  series  of  paintings, 
"Migration  of  the  Negro,"  Mr.  Jacob  Lawrence 
became  a  pioneer  for  civil  rights  and  human 
dignity.  It  was  1941.  Segregation  in  America 
was  reality.  No  black  American  artist  had  ever 
been  represented  by  a  New  York  gallery  until 
New  York's  prestigious  downtown  gallery  pre- 
sented to  America  Mr.  Lawrence's  "Migration 
of  the  Negro."  The  exhibit  brought  Mr.  Law- 
rence immediate  acclaim  at  age  24.  His  works 
then,  and  since,  connected  with  audiences 
who  saw  through  his  talent  the  everyday  re- 
ality of  the  poor  and  their  struggle  for  freedom 
and  justice.  Mr.  Lawrence  knew  this  reality 
firsthand,  growing  up  in  Hariem  during  the 
Great  Depression.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
if  not  for  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
Federal  Art  Project,  which  served  as  a  school 
for  Mr.  Lawrence,  America  might  have  been 
deprived  of  his  enormous  talent. 

I  share  with  others  In  my  hometown  of  Flint 
a  great  sense  of  privilege  and  honor  to  have 
him  appear  at  the  Flint  Institute  of  Arts  at  the 
Jacob  Lawrence  American  Painter  Exhibit,  co- 
sponsored  with  Pierians  of  Flint,  Inc.,  from 
April  2  through  April  4,  1993.  It  is  a  particular 
honor  for  me  to  cochair  the  exhibit  with  our 
distinguished  Mayor  Woodrow  Stanley.  I  com- 
mend the  cosponsors  and  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee for  their  wisdom  and  dedication  in 
bringing  Mr.  Lawrence  and  the  exhibit  to  Flint 
for  all  to  see  and  learn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in 
celebrating  the  talent  and  contributions  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Lawrence,  truly  an  American  painter 
and  patriot  extraordinaire. 


THE  PROPOSED  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 
BUDGET  AND  ADDITIONAL  BUDG- 
ET CUTS 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1993 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  5 
I  submitted  to  the  House  Budget  Committee 
the  following  testimony  regarding  the  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1994: 

As  we  all  know,  the  United  States  is  faced 
with  a  dire  fiscal  situation.  Our  national  debt, 
which  currently  impedes  our  country's 
progress,  could  paralyze  us  in  the  very  near 
future.  If  we  do  not  address  our  economic 
problems  now  we  will  be  saddling  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  with  a  financial  crisis 
that  could  be  the  downfall  of  our  Nation. 

I  applaud  President  Clinton  for  his  efforts  to 
meet  the  economic  challenges  facing  this  Na- 
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tion  head-on.  His  proposal,  as  outlined  in  "A 
Vision  of  Change  for  America,"  offers  this 
country  an  opportunity  to  begin  to  reverse  the 
economic  quagmire  we  have  been  struggling 
with  for  years. 

While  nobody  is  eager  to  pay  more  In  taxes 
or  receive  less  In  services,  I  believe  that  the 
American  taxpayers  are  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions if  they  feel  that  their  sacrifices  are 
going  toward  reducing  the  deficit  and  that  any 
new  taxes  are  fair  and  equitable.  I  do  not  think 
that  these  are  unreasonable  nor  unattainable 
requests. 

Having  reviewed  President  Clinton's  pro- 
posal, I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  intend 
to  support  the  package — it  is  clearly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
urge  the  President  as  well  as  my  colleagues 
to  look  for  more  areas  to  reduce  spending.  If 
we  are  truly  serious  about  reducing  our  deficit, 
which  I  (jelieve  we  are,  we  need  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  ensure  that  the  American  tax- 
payers are  getting  the  most  for  their  money. 

This  being  said,  I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  ad- 
ditional spending  cuts  that  I  believe  we  can 
and  should  pursue  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  This  list  is  not  complete,  as  I 
shall  continue  to  look  for  programs  or  areas 
that  I  think  can  be  eliminated  or  reduced  until 
our  budget  is  balanced.  I  support  these  cuts  in 
addition  to  the  cuts  proposed  by  President 
Clinton. 

Furthermore,  I  would  strongly  urge  both 
Congress  and  the  administration  In  the  next 
year  to  take  a  very  hard  look  at  the  waste  that 
has  been  perpetuated  through  corporate  and 
academic  welfare.  We  all  hear  the  examples, 
such  as  seemingly  irrelevant  studies  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  or  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  McDonalds  to  establish  and 
promote  their  fast  food  restaurants  in  foreign 
nations 

We  must  remain  vigilant  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce spending  and  to  reduce  the  deficit.  The 
future  depends  upon  it. 

Additional  cuts  proposed  by  Congressman  Paul 
E.  Kanjorski:  March  5.  1993 

S-year  sav- 
ings '  (bit- 
lions) 
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Additional  cuts  proposed  by  Congressman  Paul 
E.  Kanjorski:  March  5. 1993— Continued 

S-year  sav- 
ings' (bil- 
lions) 


Domestic  spending  programs: 

Reduce  spending  for  intel- 
ligence activities  $21.9 

Eliminate  the  Space  Station 
program  11.35 

Reduce  deficiency  payments 
to  farmers  participating  in 
USD  A  commodity  pro- 
grams by  lowering  target 
rates 11.2 

Impose  a  royalty  payment 
on  communications  users 
of  the  radio  spectrum 10.3 

Raise  the  proportion  of  each 
farmer's  base  acreage  in- 
eligible for  deficiency  pay- 
ments from  15  percent  to 
25  percent  3.9 

Eliminate  the  Superconduc- 
tor program  3.8 

Eliminate  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program  3.15 

Extend  existing  customs 
users  fees 2.4 

Eliminate  production  of  the 
Advanced  Solid  Rocket 
Motor  system  1.95 


Extend  existing  nuclear  reg- 
ulatory fees  1.17 

Eliminate  the  0/92  and  50/92 
programs  for  participants 
in  USDA  commodity  pro- 
grams    1.45 

Reduce  the  overhead  rate  on 
federally  sponsored  univer- 
sity research  1.15 

Require  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  raise  rates  for 
federal  hydroelectric 
power  to  speed  debt  repay- 
ment (millions)  970 

Eliminate  the  Market  Pro- 
motion Program  (millions)  900 

Charge  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tour- 
ism Administration  and 
the  Trade  Promotion  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Adminis- 
tration (millions)  890 

Raise  recreation  fees  at  fed- 
eral facilities  (millions)  ....  890 

Eliminate  the  support  pro- 
gram for  wool  and  mohair 
(millions)  760 

Charge  royalties  and  holding 
fees  for  hardrock  mining 
on  federal  lands  (millions)  560 

Increase  FCC  user  fees  (mil- 
lions)    400 

Extend  existing  patent  and 
trademark  fees  (millions)  350 

Eliminate  unnecessary  Con- 
gressional committees  and 
subcommittees  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  mail  sent 
under  the  Congressional 
"frank"  (millions) 300 

Extend  existing  coast  guard 
user  fees  (millions)  250 

Eliminate  below-cost  timber 
sales  from  National  For- 
ests (millions)  250 

Index  nuclear  waste  disposal 
fees  for  inflation  (millions)  250 

Raise  fees  for  grazing  rights 
on  federal  lands  (millions)  240 

Extend  existing  vessel  ton- 
nage charges  (millions)  195 

Elxtend  existing  rail  safety 
fees  (millions)  155 

Raise  charges  for  federal 
water  (millions)  75 

Reduce  USDA  subsidies  for 
export  marketing  (mil- 
lions)    65 

Reduce  the  budget  of  the  E^- 
,port  Administration  (mil- 
lions)    55 

Eliminate  the  Cost  of  Living 
Adjustment  for  Members 
of  Congress  for  FY  1994 
(millions)  2.1 

Total  81.277 

Foreign  assistance  programs; 
Eliminate  Title  I  Sales  and 

Title  III  Grants  to  foreign 

nations  3.66 

Reduce  foreign  development 

assistance 3.07 

Reduce    security    assistance 

to  foreign  nations  2.78 
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Additional  cuts  proposed  by  Congressman  Paul 
E.  Kanjorski:  March  5.  1993— Continued 

5-year  sav- 
ings' (bU- 

liOTU) 

Eliminate  overseas  broad- 
csLSting  and  reduce  ex- 
change programs  2.68 

Reduce  State  Department 
funding  and  eliminate  re- 
dundant foreign  affairs  ac- 
tivities    1.85 

Reduce  overall  spending  on 
foreign  assistance  by  10 
percent  (millions)  950 

Eliminate  debt  restructuring 
under  the  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Initiative 
(millions)  490 

Eliminate  the  National  En- 
dowment   for    Democracy 

(millions)  150 

Total  15.63 

Defense  programs: 

Cut  Star  Wars  to  a  basic  re- 
search program  28 

Focus  missile  defense  forces 
on  Theater  Defenses 22.8 

Terminate  production  of  the 
Trident  II  (D5)  missile  sys- 
tem    15 

Cancel  the  Air  Force's  F-22 
Aircraft  Program  14.9 

Increase  support  of  U.S. 
forces  by  host  nations 9.62 

Reduce  Air  Force  Tactical 
Fighter  Wings  to  18  7.8 

Scale  back  the  Department 
of  Energy's  weapons  pro- 
duction and  maintenance 
activities 6.3 

Retire  all  ICBMs  by  elimi- 
nating Minuteman  III  3.29 

Reduce  the  Attack  Sub- 
marine Force  to  40  2.9 

Use  early  retirement  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel 2.87 

Reduce  Armed  Forces  re- 
cruiting by  5  percent  in 
1994  and  8  percent  in  1995  ..  1.5 

Reduce  DOE  nuclear  weap- 
ons research  and  testing 
budget  by  10  percent  in 
1994  increasing  to  40  per- 
cent by  1997  1.5 

Eliminate  HAP.  through 
which  DOD  gives  away  sur- 
plus heavy  equipment  to 
foreign  nations  (millions)  125 

Eliminate  DOD  funding  for 
the  World  University 
Games,  Summer  Olympics, 
and  the  World  Cup  85 

Total  116.69 

Total  proposed  cuts  by 
Congressman  Paul  Kan- 
jorski     213.597 

'Savings  amounts  have  been  derived  from  a  vari- 
ety of  sources,  including  the  ConKresslonal  Budget 
Ofnce.  the  Library  of  Congress,  Congressional  Quar- 
terly magazine,  and  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
for  fiscal  year  1993. 
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FAIRNESS  FOR  HOMELESS 
VETERANS  RESOLUTION 


March  10,  1993 

TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  B.  ZERBE 


HON.  BOB  SITJMP 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  studies  show  that 
at  least  one-third  ol  America's  homeless  are 
veterarre.  For  many  of  these  veterans,  psy- 
chtalhc  and  medical  probtems  exacerbate  cir- 
cumstances whtch  have  led  to  their  living  on 
the  streets  or  dependence  on  homeless  shel- 
ters. The  status  of  "veteran"  tells  you  some- 
thing about  them:  at  one  time  they  held 
steady,  responsible  jobs.  VA  has  proven  that 
they  can  again. 

Experts  are  discovering  that  where  there  is 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problems  of 
homelessness,  more  of  the  homeless  achieve 
successful  reintegration  into  society.  VA 
homeless  programs,  in  addition  to  providing 
crisis  intervention,  emergency  shelter  and 
meals,  the  components  of  most  homeless  pro- 
grams, provide  for  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  homeless  person.  VA  utilizes  its 
medical  resources  such  as  substance  abuse 
treatment,  various  forms  of  psychiatric  inter- 
vention and  basic  medical  care  and  combines 
these  with  social  services,  job  training  and 
transitional  housing  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive array  of  services;  and  they  work.  The  Dal- 
las VA  Medical  Center  received  an  award  for 
Excellence  in  Human  Services  Programming 
from  the  Community  Council  of  Greater  Dal- 
las. In  Arizona,  the  homeless  veterans  pro- 
gram at  the  Prescott  VA  Medical  Center  docu- 
mented that  63  percent  of  those  who  go 
through  their  program  meet  all  the  criteria  of 
successful  reintegration  into  society — double 
the  national  average  for  similar  programs.  This 
is  not  unusual  for  VA — many  VA  homeless 
treatment  programs  boast  similar  awards  and 
achievements. 

Yet,  even  though  one-third  of  the  homeless 
are  veterans  and  VA  homeless  programs  are 
some  of  the  best  around,  the  VA  receives  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
McKinney  Act  homeless  programs. 

Providing  VA  so  small  a  percentage  of  fund- 
ing to  assist  homeless  veterans  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  high  percentage  of  veterans 
among  this  population.  Because  of  that  rel- 
atively limited  support,  VA  specialized  pro- 
grams, while  achieving  some  success,  do  not 
yet  serve  many  communities  with  substantial 
numbers  of  homeless  veterans,  and  in  other 
communities  lack  the  resources  to  reach  the 
numbers  of  veterans  needing  assistance.  Ad- 
ditional McKinney  Act  funding  would  provide 
opportunities  to  expand  and  link  other  pro- 
grams and  initiatives,  such  as  compensated 
work  therapy  and  transitional  housing,  with  ex- 
isting rehabilitative  efforts.  Since  one-third  of 
the  homeless  are  veterans,  VA  should  get  a 
proportional  amount  of  resources  for  treat- 
ment. I  hope  my  colleagues  agree  that  veter- 
ans deserve  equal  treatment  and  support  this 
resolution  for  proportional  distribution  of  home- 
less program  funding. 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEXAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  John  B.  Zerbe,  who  is  retiring  as 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Her- 
shey  Entertainment  and  Resort  Company 
[HERCO]. 

A  native  of  Lykens,  Dauphin  County,  John 
Zerbe  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  and  a  4-year  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  He  has  spent  24  years  of  his  life  asso- 
ciated with  HERCO  and  other  Hershey  inter- 
ests. He  held  management  positions  at 
Hersheypark  and  Hersheypart<  Arena,  Hershey 
Recreation  Center,  the  Hershey  Education  and 
Cultural  Center,  and  Hershey  Estates. 

John's  talents  and  skills  did  r)ot  go  unno- 
ticed, and  in  1981  he  became  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Baltimore  Convention  Complex  and 
was  responsible  for  managing  the  Baltimore 
Convention  Bureau,  Baltimore  Convention 
Center,  Baltimore  Arena,  and  Festival  Hall. 
John  initiated  and  oversaw  the  expansion  of 
the  convention  center,  improvements  to  the 
arena,  construction  of  a  parking  garage  adja- 
cent to  the  arena,  and  the  building  of  Festival 
Hall.  During  his  tenure,  John  was  named  ex- 
ecutive aide  and  chief  of  staff  by  then-Balti- 
more Mayor  William  Donald  Schaefer,  where 
he  helped  restructure  the  management  of  the 
city's  Lexington  Market,  the  radio  station  at 
Baltimore  Community  College  and  the  city's 
Office  of  Promotion  and  Tourism. 

John  later  served  as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Miss  America  Pageant  and  as  as- 
sistant secretary  and  director  of  State  market- 
ing in  the  State  of  Maryland's  Department  of 
Economic  and  Employment  Development. 
While  there,  John  oversaw  the  office  of  tour- 
ism development,  office  of  sports  promotion, 
film  commission,  Maryland  Magazine,  and 
Maryland  State  Games. 

John  came  back  into  the  Hershey  fold 
when,  in  1988,  he  was  named  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  for 
HERCO,  and  was  later  elected  to  the  post  of 
president  and  chief  operating  officer. 

John  has  also  served  the  community  ably, 
as  he  was  president  of  the  Hershey  Rotary 
Club,  the  Pennsylvania  Parks  and  Recreation 
Society,  and  the  National  Association  of  Miss 
America  State  Pageants,  vice  president  of  the 
Dauphin  (Dounty  Parks  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission and  chairman  of  the  Derry  Township 
Parks  and  Recreation  Board. 

I  want  to  congratulate  John  for  his  many 
years  of  hard  work  and  service  to  HERCO  and 
the  community  at  large.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  wishing  John  the  best  for  whatever 
lies  ahead,  and  in  hoping  that  his  retirement  is 
a  long  and  happy  one. 


March  10,  1993 

THE  FISCAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 
AND  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RE- 
FORM ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  March  10,  1993 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Con- 
gressman MORAN  and  I,  along  with  over  70 
Members  of  the  House,  are  introducing  the 
Fiscal  Accountability  and  Intergovernmental 
Reform  Act  of  1993  [FAIR].  I  believe  this  truly 
bipartisan  legislation  will  make  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress more  accountable  for  its  actions  by  cur- 
tailing the  passage  of  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates. These  mandates  have  cause  States 
like  Pennsylvania,  and  local  governments  like 
Yori<,  Gettysburg,  and  Carlisle,  PA,  increased 
headaches  as  they  would  try  to  assess  their 
obligations  based  upon  their  incoming  tax  rev- 
enues. Further,  this  legislation  would  also 
ease  the  burden  on  small  businesses  by  cur- 
tailing needless  and  excessive  Federal  agency 
redtape  and  regulation. 

The  idea  of  this  legislation  is  simple,  the 
U.S.  Congress  must  become  more  account- 
able for  its  actions  which  in  some  cases  has 
an  adverse  effect  on  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  small  businesses.  For  example,  as 
the  ranking  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  I  have  consistently 
fought  against  legislation  that  would  impose 
burdensome  mandates  on  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  small  businesses.  During  the 
last  Congress,  my  committee  had  jurisdiction 
over  legislation  to  remove  lead  paint  from  the 
Nation's  schools.  I  agreed  with  the  sponsors 
that  this  IS  a  high  priority  and  that  it  should  be 
done.  However,  the  bill  did  not  include  provi- 
sions to  pay  for  this  legislation  It  was  under- 
stood that  this  legislation  would  be  paid  for 
through  the  appropriations  process.  I  dis- 
agreed with  this  because.  I  rememtier  not  too 
long  ago  that  we  proposed  the  same  for  as- 
bestos removal  and  passed  legislation  provid- 
ing for  asbestos  removal,  but  did  not  pass  the 
dollars  with  the  legislation.  This  type  of  un- 
funded mandate  is  one  which  handcuffs 
States,  local  governments,  and  small  busi- 
nesses. 

I  must  stress,  the  idea  behind  this  is  not  to 
impede  legislation,  rather  it  is  to  force  the 
Congress  to  seriously  consider  the  impact  of 
any  new  legislation  before  the  legislation  is 
passed.  It  is  a  policy  that  the  Congress  must 
adopt  to  stop  giving  lipservice  to  the  idea  of 
true  reform. 

This  legislation  will  achieve  this  end  by  forc- 
ing the  Congressional  Budget  Office  to  con- 
duct an  impact  assessment  on  legislation  that 
is  reported  out  of  committee  for  action  on  the 
House  floor.  This  legislation  would  also  require 
agencies  prior  to  the  implementation  of  any 
rule  or  any  other  major  Federal  action  affect- 
ing the  economy  to  fjertorm  an  assessment  of 
the  economic  impact  of  the  proposed  rule  or 
action  and  seek  public  comment  on  the  as- 
sessment. Finally  this  legislation  would  require 
that  whenever  there  is  more  than  one  option, 
the  agency  must  adopt  the  option  with  the 
least  adverse  economic  impact  or  provide  a 
statement  of  reason's  why  the  agencies  failure 
to  do  so  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation. 
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I  believe  this  legislation  has  the  key  ingredi- 
ents for  passage.  It  sends  the  proper  signal, 
an  ideal  good  government  miss«3n  which 
makes  the  Congress  more  accountable  for  it's 
actions  and  studies  the  impacts  of  legislation 
before  it  is  passed.  This  legislation  has  biparti- 
san support  of  Members  in  the  House.  I  also 
believe  this  bill  woukJ  signal  an  end  to  closed 
door  agency  policy  decisions  which  hurt  many 
States,  local  governments,  and  small  busi- 
nesses. 

I  look  fonward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues, especially  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, Congressman  James  Moran  to  see  this 
needed  legislation  passed  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
pass  this  FAIR  legislation  which  will  bring 
more  accountability  to  the  Government  by  the 
people.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  needed  legislation. 
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Everyone  who  knows  him  feels  that  way 
about  him.  And  that's  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wouW  ask  you  and  all  Members  to  )oin  me 
today  for  our  own  tribute,  wishing  many  happy 
retirement  years  to  Vincenzo  Palmiotto.  a 
dedicated  public  senrant  and  my  good  Inend. 


HOUSE  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 
VINCENZO  PALMIOTTO 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  like  to  call 

them  "quiet  American  heroes."  They  are  men 

and  women  who  aren't  in  the  headlines  every 

day.  but  who  nevertheless  leave  a  positive 

mark  in  their  communities  and  work  places. 

Today  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  one  of  them, 
Vincenzo  Palmiotto  of  Loudonville,  NY. 

Mr.  Palmiotto  recently  retired  as  assistant 
district  manager  of  the  Schenectady  office  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  The  best 
tribute  he  could  possibly  receive  has  already 
been  rendered,  and  that's  the  best  wishes  of 
his  coworkers  mixed  with  regret  at  losing  him 
to  retirement. 

Originally  from  Peekskill.  Mr.  Palmiotto  is  a 
graduate  of  Syracuse  University.  One  of  his 
undergraduate  distinctions  was  being  the  third- 
ranked  collegiate  boxer  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Palmiotto  is  also  a  veteran,  another 
thing  which  makes  him  special  to  me.  He 
served  in  the  Korean  war,  and  is  also  a  retired 
major  in  the  Air  Force  Reserves. 

He  joined  the  Social  Security  Administration 
in  1954,  and  joined  their  management  team  in 
1959.  He  served  at  the  Schenectady  office 
from  1965  until  his  retirement  this  year. 

His  retirement  will  give  him  more  time  to 
spend  with  his  wife,  Ellen,  their  six  children 
and  many  grandchildren.  Like  many  of  my 
quiet  American  heroes,  Mr.  Palmiotto  is  not 
only  a  solid  family  man  but  one  who  gives 
something  back  to  the  community.  He  is  quite 
active  in  chanty  work  at  his  church,  another 
likely  beneficiary  of  his  additional  time  during 
retirement. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Palmiotto's  atti- 
tude IS  that  he  has  been  blessed  with  fairiy 
good  health,  and  he  wants  to  repay  his  good 
fortune  by  helping  others.  That's  the  kind  of 
guy  he  is. 

And  that's  why  he  has  been  so  popular  with 
his  coworkers.  District  Manager  Thomas  M. 
McGovern  says  Mr.  Palmiotto  is  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  decency  and  honesty,  a  colleague 
who  will  be  sorely  missed. 


FEDERAL  INSURANCE 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY  R 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  10, 1993 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
distinguished  chaimrian  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez,  and  I  introduced  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Administration  Act,  H.R.  1257.  This  legis- 
lation is  intended  to  address  several   long- 
standing problems  with  the  provision  of  insur- 
ance in  our  country.  These  problems  call  for  a 
measured  Federal  response.   It  is  our  hope 
that  this  legislation   provides  that   response, 
and  in  the  process  improves  the  safety  and 
fairness  of  our  insurance  system. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  1257  establishes  the  Federal 
Insurance  Administration  as  an  independent 
executive  branch  agency.  The  FIA  originally 
existed  as  an  office  within  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  There  it  had 
responsibility  for  administenng  the  Federal 
cnme  and  flood  insurance  programs.  It  was  re- 
moved to  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Administration,  known  as  FEMA,  as  part 
of  the  1978  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch.  Both  as  part  of  HUD.  and  now  as  part 
of  FEMA.  the  Banking  Committee  has  had 
sole  junsdiction  over  the  activities  of  the  FIA. 
Under  H.R.  1257.  the  FIA  will  continue  to 
administer  the  crime  and  flood  insurance  pro- 
grams. These  programs  were  created,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  to  address  the 
fact  that,  in  high-crime  and  flood-prone  areas, 
the  private  insurance  market  simply  was  not 
functioning  to  provide  adequate  and  affordable 
insurance  to  residents  of  such  areas. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  it  has  become 
evident  that,  in  other  ways  as  well,  the  market 
is  not  serving  the  interests  of  consumers,  in- 
surers, and  overall  economic  stability.  There- 
fore, H.R.  1257  gives  the  FIA  additional  re- 
sponsibilities to  remedy  these  market  inad- 
equacies. Title  II  of  the  bill  establishes  a  proc- 
ess whereby  foreign-owned  insurers  and  rein- 
surers must  be  certified  by  the  FIA  before  sell- 
ing their  products  in  the  United  States.  This 
provision  attempts  to  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  offshore,  unregulated,  under- 
capitalized, unethical,  and  irresponsible  insur- 
ance providers  in  the  United  States.  These 
companies  collect  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  premiums,  usually  from  those  tor  whom 
insurance  is  largely  unavailable  or 
unaffordable,  like  mner-city  merchants.  Yet. 
when  significant  amounts  of  claims  are  filed — 
as  say.  in  the  wake  of  the  1992  Los  Angeles 
riots — these  fly-by-night  insurers  disappear, 
without  paying  out  a  cent  in  claims.  As  a  re- 
sult, consumers  and  merchants  are  left  with 
policies  worth  no  more  than  the  paper  they 
are  written  on. 

State  insurance  commissioners  have  long 
admitted  their  frustration  over  their  inability  to 
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adequately  regulate  olfshore  insurers.  John 
Garamendi,  the  California  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner and  perhaps  this  Nation's  leading  public 
official  in  the  fight  for  a  safer  and  sounder  in- 
surance industry,  has  said  that  "We  need  help 
from  the  Federal  Government."  His  fellow  in- 
surance commissioners  echoed  that  sentiment 
last  Spnng  when  they  called  for  Federal  legis- 
lation to  regulate  offshore  insurers  and  rein- 
surers seeking  to  do  business  in  the  United 
Stales.  H.R.  1257,  by  requinng  that  these  off- 
shore entities  meet  basic  registration,  sol- 
vency, and  other  business  requirements,  an- 
swers the  States'  call  for  Federal  action. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  establishes  a  process  to 
provide  for  the  short-term  liquidity  needs  of  in- 
surance comp)anies.  It  is  similar  to  legislation 
introduced  by  Chairman  Gonzalez  dunng  the 
I02d  Congress.  It  would  allow  companies  ac- 
cess to  the  discount  window  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  provided  that  they  meet  minimum  fi- 
nancial resource  and  solvency  standards  set 
by  the  FIA.  and  that  they  show  a  need  for 
short-term  credit  to  avoid  a  liquidity  cnsis 
caused  by  policyholder  withdrawals.  It  would 
provide  insurers  with  access  to  a  source  of  li- 
quidity which  neither  they  nor  State  regulators 
have  been  able  to  thus  far  provide. 

The  hope  in  creating  this  kind  of  liquidity  fa- 
cility is,  of  course,  that  it  would  not  be  used. 
Policyholders,  knowing  that  their  insurance 
companies  could  go  to  the  Fed  to  meet  short- 
term  liquidity  needs,  would  be  less  likely  to 
panic  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble.  At  the  same 
time,  such  a  facility  would  provide  a  source  of 
stability  to  insurers  who  are  financially  sound 
but  ill  equipped  to  handle  an  onslaught  of  pol- 
icyholders seeking  refunds.  One  need  only 
look  at  the  case  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  a  New  Jersey-based  company 
seized  by  State  regulators  in  1991,  to  under- 
stand the  terribly  damaging  effect  of  policy- 
holder runs.  The  company  suffered  large 
losses  from  its  investments  in  commercial 
mortgages.  Customers  became  unnerved  and 
demanded  immediate  refunds.  The  company 
was  unable  to  liquidate  sufficient  assets  to 
meet  this  demand,  and  had  to  be  seized  by 
State  regulators,  even  though  it  was  solvent  at 
the  time  of  seizure.  By  providing  liquidity  as- 
sistarK:e  under  title  III.  H.R.  1257  will  offer  a 
much-needed  measure  of  protection  to  well- 
capitalized  insurers  who  might  otherwise  be 
seized  or  forced  to  sell  profitable  assets  be- 
cause of  policyholder  withdrawals.  In  the  end, 
policyholders  will  Ijenefit,  and  insurers  will  not 
have  to  sacrifice  long-term  safety  and  sound- 
ness to  meet  short-term  cash  demands. 

Title  IV  of  H.R.  1257  is  intended  to  gather 
information  atx)ut  where  and  to  whom  insurers 
issue  policies.  Recently,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Credit  and  Insurance  held  a  hear- 
ing into  the  problem  known  as  insurance  "red- 
lining". Witnesses  testified  to  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  massive,  nationwide  pattern  of 
discnmination  against  low-income  and  minority 
consumers.  This  pattern  has  been  docu- 
mented in  studies  and  surveys  going  back  25 
years  and  continuing  to  this  day.  A  recent 
study  by  the  consumer  group  ACORN  shows 
that  urban  minorities  are  far  less  likely  to  have 
homeowners  insurance  than  whites.  Those 
that  do  find  insurance  are  paying  more  in  pre- 
miums for  less  coverage — as  much  as  270 
percent    more    for    State-sanctioned    home- 
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owners  insurance  than  for  standard  private  in- 
surance sold  to  white  consumers. 

In  the  course  of  its  preparation  for  the  hear- 
ing, the  subcommittee  obtained  confidential 
underwnting  guidelines  used  by  several  Insur- 
ance companies  to  underwnte  automobile  in- 
surance in  Texas.  These  guidelines  set  stand- 
ards that  have  little  it  any  relation  to  individual 
nsk,  but  that  have  the  clear  effect — if  not  the 
intent — of  excluding  low-income  and  minority 
citizens  from  consideration  for  coverage.  For 
instance,  one  company.  Metropolitan  Life,  re- 
quires people  seeking  car  insurance  to  own  a 
home.  Since  most  working  families  do  not  own 
a  home,  they  have  no  chance  to  obtain  auto 
insurance,  even  if  they  have  excellent  dnving 
records.  Another  Dallas-based  insurer,  Tnnity 
Universal  told  its  agents  not  accept  applica- 
tions from  anyone  living  in  six  designated 
Texas  counties.  It  so  happens  that  those 
counties  are  overwhelmingly  urban  and  His- 
panic, including  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Corpus 
Chnsti,  El  Paso,  and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
which  IS  the  single  poorest  area  of  the  United 
States.  Residents  of  these  counties  with  un- 
blemished driving  and  personal  histories  are 
simply  out  of  luck  if  they  seek  a  policy  with 
Universal. 

The  presence  of  discnmination  in  the  insur- 
ance industry  would  be  no  more  surpnsing 
than  its  existence  in  any  other  sector  of  our 
society.  It  IS  a  fact  of  American  life.  What  is 
surprising,  however,  is  that  so  little  has  tjeen 
done  thus  far  to  detect  it.  H.R.  1257  will  re- 
quire the  FIA  to  collect  data  from  insurance 
companies  on  where  they  do,  and  where  they 
do  not,  wnte  policies — much  like  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  requires  lenders  to 
produce  data  on  mortgage  loans.  It  will  also 
give  consumers  the  right  to  know  why  they 
have  been  turned  down  for  insurance,  much 
like  the  right  they  now  have  if  they  are  turned 
down  for  credit.  If  sunlight  is  the  t>est  disinfect- 
ant, then  these  requirements  will  shed  some 
much-needed  light  on  industry  practices,  and 
put  to  the  test  any  contention  that  discnmina- 
tion does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H  R.  1257  takes  reasonable 
and  responsible  steps  to  address  some  of  the 
very  serious  problems  facing  our  insurance  in- 
dustry. I  believe  it  deserves  the  support  of  the 
membership,  and  I  look  forward  to  receiving 
comments  on  it  as  we  move  through  the  103d 
Congress. 


TRIBUTE  FOR  THE  NEWLY  ESTAB- 
LISHED LONG  ISLAND  JEWISH 
SPORTS  HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rise 
to  respectfully  offer  my  congratulations  and 
tnbute  to  the  YM-YWHA  of  Suffolk  County  for 
establishing  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame.  This  new  institution  will  honor 
those  Jewish  sports  figures  who  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  world  of  sports 
with  grace  and  distinction.  The  initial  inductees 
are  great  sportsmen  who  achieved  excellence 
in  such  sports  as  baseball,  basketball,  boxing. 
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wrestling,  and  swimming.  Some  of  them  have 
won  truly  prestigious  sports  pnzes — from  the 
Olympic  Gold  Medal  to  the  Cy  Young  Award. 

The  sports  figures  that  we  honor  challenged 
the  old  discriminatory  stereotypes  about  the 
Jewish  people — that  nice  Jewish  boys  and 
girls  don't  enjoy  or  participate  In  sports  and 
that  Jewish  culture  and  traditions  which  em- 
phasize intellectual  accomplishments  and  the 
life  of  the  mind  allow  no  place  for  sport  or 
physical  activities.  It  used  to  be  the  joke  that 
the  role  of  Jews  in  sports  could  be  written  in 
a  few  short  sentences.  However,  we  know  that 
in  reality,  many  Jews,  such  as  these  induct- 
ees, have  made  key  contnbutlons  to  sports 
competition  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Long  Island  Jewish  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  will  honor  just  a  few  of  those 
wondertui  Jewish  sports  figures  who  have 
special  ties  to  Long  Island. 

Man/  Albert:  Mr.  Albert,  the  voice  of  the 
New  York  Knicks  and  the  New  York  Rangers, 
IS  a  widely  resfjected  and  hardworking  sports- 
caster  whose  populanty  quickly  spread  from 
the  New  Yort<  area  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
At  his  peak  workload  In  the  1980's,  he  an- 
nounced the  New  York  Knicks  and  Rangers 
games,  boxing  matches,  football  games,  a 
pregame  baseball  show  for  NBC  Sports  as 
well  as  a  sports  segment  at  6  and  1 1  o'clock 
on  weekdays  for  WNBC-TV  in  New  York.  As 
Sports  Illustrated  recently  noted.  "Nobody 
takes  sports-casting  as  seriously  as  Marv 
does,  yet  nobody  seems  to  have  as  much  fun 
doing  It." 

Ernie  Grunfeld:  This  Romanian-born  Amer- 
ican basketball  star  played  for  the  University 
of  Tennessee  from  1973  to  1977,  where  he 
averaged  22.3  points  per  game.  He  made  the 
Sfxjrting  News  All-Amenca  second  team  in 
1977.  Beginning  in  1977,  he  played  pro  bas- 
ketball with  the  Milwaukee  Bucks,  then  with 
the  Kansas  City  Kings,  and  the  New  York 
Knicks. 

Art  Heyman:  A  native  of  Rockville  Center, 
Mr.  Heyman  became  a  three-time  All-Amer- 
ican  basketball  hero  at  Duke  University — 
1961-63.  He  was  Duke's  highest  scorer  and 
averaged  25.1  points  per  game,  with  1.984 
total  points.  The  Associated  Press  and  the 
Sporting  News  voted  Mr.  Heyman  1963  col- 
lege basketball  player  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Heyman  later  played  4  years  in  the  National 
Basketball  Association  and  3  in  the  American 
Baskett>all  Association. 

William  "Red"  Holzman:  During  the  1960's 
and  1970's  he  was  a  successful  coach  of  the 
New  York  Knicks  and  led  the  Knicks  to  a  pair 
of  world  championships.  He  also  compiled  one 
of  the  best  records  of  any  active  coach  in  pro 
basketball.  The  Knicks  eventually  elevated  Mr. 
Holzman  to  the  dual  post  of  general  manager- 
coach. 

Sanford  "Sandy"  Koufax:  He  was  one  of 
baseball's  greatest  pitchers.  During  his  distin- 
guished career  with  the  Brooklyn  and  Los  An- 
geles Dodgers,  he  set  all-time  records  with 
lour  no-hitters  in  4  years.  He  captured  the 
earned-run  title  for  5  seasons  In  a  row — 1963- 
66.  He  won  25  or  more  games  in  3  seasons. 
He  had  1 1  shutouts  in  1 963  and  was  the 
strikeout  leader  four  times  with  a  record  382 
stnkeouts  in  1965.  He  was  voted  most  valu- 
able player  In  1963.  He  received  the  Cy 
Young  Award  in  1963.   1965,  and  1966.  He 
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also  was  inducted  into  the  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Cooperstown,  NY.  in  1972. 

Shep  Messing:  He  starred  as  a  two-time  ail- 
American  soccer  goalie  at  Harvard  University. 
Aftenward,  he  was  the  goalkeeper  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Olympic  team  in  1972  at  Munich, 
Germany.  He  later  joined  the  New  York  Cos- 
mos soccer  team,  where  he  was  recognized 
as  a  colorful  and  exciting  player. 

Henry  Wittenberg:  He  was  once  considered 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  wrestlers.  Between 
the  years  1938  and  1952,  he  won  400  con- 
secutive matches.  Mr.  Wittenberg  won  two 
Olympic  medals:  a  gold  medal  in  the  1948 
London  games  and  a  silver  medal  in  the  1952 
Helsinki  games. 

Max  Zaslofsky:  Mr.  Zaslofsky  began  his  ca- 
reer as  a  basketball  star  with  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity. From  1946  to  1956.  he  played  pro 
basketball  for  the  Chicago  Stags  and  New 
York  Knicks.  In  1948,  he  led  the  NBA  in  scor- 
ing with  a  21 -point  average.  When  he  retired 
In  1956.  he  was  the  NBA's  third  highest  all- 
time  scorer  with  7,990  points. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker.  I  offer  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  all  of  these  well-deserving  inductees, 
as  well  as  to  the  leadership  of  the  Suffolk 
County  YM-YWHA  for  its  vision  in  honoring 
these  praiseworthy  individuals. 


MENTAL  ILLNESS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of 
mental  Illness  affects  40  million  adults  and  12 
million  children  in  this  country  alone. 

Over  the  past  9  years,  the  first  week  of  Oc- 
tober has  been  proclaimed  Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week.  During  this  time  many  na- 
tional and  local  grass  roots  organizations 
throughout  the  country  sponsor  activities  di- 
rected to  their  members,  volunteers,  the 
media,  legislators  and  the  public  to  bring 
awareness  to  the  plight  of  the  mentally  ill. 
Today,  I  am  once  again  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion to  commemorate  Mental  Illness  Aware- 
ness Week  to  keep  the  flame  of  hope  alive  for 
victims  of  mental  illness. 

Barriers  to  the  recognition  and  treatment  of 
mental  illness  persist,  and  we  continue  to  pay 
the  price.  Inadequate  treatment  shows  up  in 
performance  and  absentee  statistics  in  school 
and  industry,  in  homelessness,  in  chronic 
physical  problems,  and  in  suicide,  crime  and 
accident  reports.  Mental  illnesses  claim  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives  and  cost  the  Nation  $273 
billion  annually. 

Children  are  particularly  vulnerable.  The  rate 
of  completed  and  attempted  suicides  In  ado- 
lescents continues  to  rise.  Children  with  de- 
pression, anorexia,  autism,  and  behavioral  dis- 
orders experience  the  anguish  of  mental  ill- 
ness directly.  But  children  are  also  indirect  vic- 
tims, suffering  the  consequences  of  impaired 
parenting  by  a  mentally  III  or  drug  or  alcohol 
abusing  mother  or  lather. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  We  must  provide 
adequate  funding  for  research  and  act  as  ad- 
vocates for  mental  health,  recognizing  the  di- 
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verse  settings  where  mental  illnesses  are 
treated.  We  need  to  champion  preventive  and 
early  diagnostic  services  and  recognize  the 
benefits  of  early  treatment,  a  prerequisite  of 
which  is  the  goal  of  this  annual  proclamation: 
The  formation  of  a  national  partnership  to  dis- 
pel the  silence  surrounding  mental  illness. 

Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week  provides  us 
with  the  opportunity  to  overcome  the  cruel 
stigma  surrounding  mental  illness.  It  also 
helps  to  educate  the  public  that  treatment  is 
available  and  can  lead  to  increased  productiv- 
ity and  improved  quality  of  life  for  millions  of 
Americans. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  who  have  already 
joined  this  cause  through  their  support  for  this 
resolution,  and  urge  the  Congress  to  move 
swiftly  in  recognizing  again  the  plight  and 
needs  of  the  mentally  ill. 


THE  OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF 
ENHANCED  EXPLORATION  AND 
DEEP  WATER  INCENTIVES  ACT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1993 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  v^th  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  Billy  Tauzin,  Don 
Young,  Bob  Livingston,  and  Greg  Laughlin, 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  [OCS]  Enhanced 
Exploration  and  Deep  Water  Incentives  Act. 

li^r.  Speaker,  It  Is  essential  that  we  maintain 
a  viable  U.S.  oil  and  gas  industry,  not  only  for 
the  jobs  it  creates,  but  to  enjoy  some  measure 
of  energy  independence.  It  Is  also  in  our  Na- 
tion's best  Interest  to  have  a  secure  domestic 
supply  of  oil  and  gas  resources. 

Unfortunately,  unless  the  Congress  reverses 
its  misguided  policies,  we  will  be  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  60  to  70  percent  of  our 
energy  needs  by  the  year  2000.  Clearly,  to 
place  our  energy  security  in  the  hands  of  un- 
stable foreign  energy  producers  is  irrespon- 
sible and  Intolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  enact  incentives  to 
encourage  the  exploration  and  development  of 
our  most  promising  Federal  lands.  This  legis- 
lation will  keep  our  domestic  industry  alive  by 
providing  royalty  relief  to  those  producers  who 
are  willing  to  make  the  financial  investments 
necessary  to  explore  In  deep  water  offshore 
areas.  Without  these  incentives,  domestic  pro- 
ducers simply  will  not  dnil  in  these  deep  water 
and  other  frontier  areas  and  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  will  continue  to  grow. 

According  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
some  25.6  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  204.8  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  may  lie  undis- 
covered under  the  Federal  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  A  significant  amount  of  those  energy  re- 
serves are  likely  to  be  found  In  waters  deeper 
than  200  meters. 

While  the  technology  exists  to  produce  oil 
and  gas  resources  in  water  depths  greater 
than  200  meters,  the  capital  investment  nec- 
essary to  develop  a  deep  water  project  can 
easily  exceed  SI  billion,  which  is  10  times  the 
amount  necessary  to  produce  resources  from 
a  shallow  water  well. 

The  p>ositive  benefits  for  this  Nation,  how- 
ever, are  substantial.  To  date,  the  offshore  en- 
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ergy  industry  has  identified  some  25  deep 
water  tracts  that  contain,  under  the  right  condi- 
tions, commercially  recoverable  amounts  of  oil 
and  gas. 

By  producing  these  resources,  we  will  pro- 
vide badly  needed  employment  for  up  to 
200,000  Americans,  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil,  and  lower  our  staggering  trade 
deficit. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  Mineral 
Management  Services  has  estimated  that 
deep  water  reserves  could  contain  up  to  8  to 
10  billion  barrels  of  oil.  By  comparison, 
Prudhoe  Bay  resen/es  totaled  10  billion  bar- 
rels and  they  provide  about  19  percent  of  our 
energy  needs.  It  is  imperative  that  our  Nation 
have  access  to  these  untapped  deep  water  re- 
serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  domestic  offshore  energy 
industry  is  in  serious  finarrcial  period.  Amer- 
ican companies  are  leaving  for  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  they  are  taking  American  joljs  with 
them.  In  the  past  1 0  years,  more  than  450,000 
men  and  women  have  lost  their  jobs  in  the  en- 
ergy industry.  This  staggering  loss  of  Amer- 
ican jobs  is  more  than  losses  suffered  by  both 
the  automobile  and  the  steel  industnes  com- 
bined. 

Simply  put,  the  U.S.  energy  industry  is 
being  driven  out  of  the  country  by  regulations, 
leasing  prohibitions,  the  high  cost  of  doing 
business,  and  an  ever-shrinking  amount  of 
Federal  acreage  that  is  available  for  explo- 
ration. 

As  recently  as  5  years  ago,  the  domestic  irv 
dustry  invested  nearly  70  percent  of  their  eq- 
uity capital  here  in  the  United  States.  Today, 
those  same  companies  are  finding  It  muc^ 
easier  to  negotiate  with  foreign  governments, 
such  as  the  Russian  Republic,  than  to  explore 
domestic  onshore  and  offshore  lands.  In  fact, 
they  are  now  spending  nearty  50  percent  of 
their  exploration  budget  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

What  is  ironic  is  that  our  Federal  OCS  is  our 
Nation's  safest  energy  extraction  program. 
The  Industry  must  now  comply  with  74  sets  of 
Federal  regulations  and  neariy  three  dozen 
major  Federal  laws  concerned  with  environ- 
mental protection  and  safety. 

While  opponents  often  equate  OCS  activity 
with  oil  spills,  that  companson  Is  unfair  and 
grossly  inaccurate.  Of  the  60  largest  oil  spills 
that  have  occurred  in  the  waters  of  this  Na- 
tion, only  1  was  the  result  of  OCS  activity.  The 
remaining  59  spills  were  mainly  the  result  of 
tanker  accidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  encouraging  the  de- 
velopment of  our  energy  resources,  Congress 
has  enacted  OCS  leasing  moratoria  which 
have  locked  up  almost  500  million  acres.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Comprehensive  Energy 
Policy  Act  provisions  were  included  to  place 
additional  acreage  off  limits  to  development. 
Fortunately,  common  sense  prevailed  and 
those  misguided  provisions  were  dropped  in 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee. 

Nevertheless,  the  existing  prohibitions  have 
made  it  virtually  impossible  for  a  company  to 
lease,  explore,  and  develop  energy  resources 
outside  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  counterproductive  to  fur- 
ther impede  the  ability  of  our  domestic  energy 
Industry  to  develop  potential  sources  of  oil  ar>d 
natural  gas.  By  locking  up  millions  of  acres  of 
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the  Federal  OCS  and  by  refusing  to  allow  ac- 
cess to  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  we 
are  making  it  difficult,  if  not  imp)ossible,  to 
achieve  energy  security  for  this  Nation. 

We  must  enact  this  royalty  relief  proposal  as 
a  first  step  to  encourage  companies  to  make 
the  investments  necessary  to  find  and  produce 
energy  resources  in  water  depths  greater  than 
200  meters.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  review  this  legislation  and  to  join  In 
this  effort  to  enact  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Enhanced  Exploration  and  Deep  Water  Incen- 
tives Act. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  CLAY 
CONSTANTINOU 


HON.  ROBERT  &  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  respect  and  admiration  that  I  address 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  today,  for  I  rise  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  and 
warmest  best  wishes  to  Clay  Constantinou, 
Esq.,  who  Is  being  honored  by  the  Cyprus 
Federation  of  America. 

Clay  Constantinou  was  bom  in  New  York 
City  in  1951  of  Greek  Cypriot  immigrants.  Two 
years  later  following  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Clay's  father  decided  to  return  to  Cyprus  with 
his  two  young  sons. 

Following  his  graduation  from  grade  school 
in  Karavas,  Clay  attended  the  American  Acad- 
emy High  School  at  Lamaca.  In  1968,  Clay's 
family  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
completed  his  senior  year.  The  family  moved 
to  Jersey  City  where  Clay  enrolled  in  Jersey 
City  State  College  and  received  his  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1973. 

Upon  graduation,  Clay  joined  John  Hancock 
Insurance  Co.  In  1976,  Clay  married  his  col- 
lege sweetheart,  Eileen  Calamari.  Two  years 
later  he  entered  Seton  Hall  School  of  Law  and 
earned  his  juris  doctorate.  He  immediately 
fofmed  his  own  law  firm  and  simultaneously 
enrolled  in  a  graduate  law  studies  program  at 
New  York  University.  In  1986  he  received  his 
masters  in  law  degree.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  Clay  and  Eileen  t)ecame  the  proud  par- 
ents of  their  two  children,  Jennifer  and  Dan. 

Clay  is  involved  in  numerous  community  or- 
ganizations. He  serves  as  a  trustee  on  the 
board  of  directors  for  Jersey  City  State  Col- 
lege Development  Fund.  He  has  served  as  su- 
preme president  of  the  Cyprus  Federation  of 
America,  Inc.,  president  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy Alumni  Association  of  New  York,  Inc., 
and  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cyprus 
Children's  Fund,  Inc. 

His  political  involvement  has  seen  him  as 
national  cochair  and  New  Jersey  State  finance 
director  of  Clinton  for  President  and  of 
Dukakis  for  President  and  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  1988  and 
1992.  Clay  presently  serves  as  a  managing 
trustee  to  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Democratic  Finance 
Committee. 

Clay  presently  also  practices  law  for  the  firm 
Wilentz,  Gokjman,  and  Spitzer,  as  well  as 
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serving  as  a  commissioner  on  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  Authority  and  on  the  Essex  County 
Utilities  Association.  In  January  1993,  Clay 
was  appointed  deputy  treasurer  and  director  of 
northeast  political  affairs  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

He  is  truly  one  of  the  special  few  who  make 
a  difference  in  society.  Clay  is  a  man  of  the 
utmost  integrity  who  sincerely  cares  about  his 
neighbors,  his  community,  and  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Clay  Constantinou  as  a  colleague 
and  a  friend,  as  he  continues  to  provide  in- 
valuable service  to  his  community  and  truly 
makes  a  difference  in  society.  I  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  him  on  this  most  special  occa- 
sion. 
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positive  way  as  Glen  and  Sally  Woodin.  It  is 
an  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  them  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GLEN  AND  SALLY 
WOODIN 


HON.  BART  STUPAK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  STUPAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Kalkaska,  Ml  newly  elected  "Citi- 
zens of  the  Year, "  Glen  and  Sally  Woodin. 
Both  are  longstanding  pillars  of  the  community 
and  are  very  deserving  of  this  award.  Time 
and  time  again  the  community  of  Kalkaska 
has  depended  on  Glen  and  Sally  for  their  sup- 
port, and  each  and  every  time  they  have  re- 
sponded with  their  time,  effort  and  heart-felt 
concern. 

Their  commitment  to  the  community  is  hard 
to  measure  on  any  conventional  scale  as  their 
lives  are  so  inextricably  tied  to  Kalkaska  and 
Its  citizens.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  obvious  that 
they  are  at  the  forefront  when  It  comes  to 
community  service.  Yearly,  Glen  and  Sally 
take  time  at  Christmas  to  distribute  Christmas 
baskets  and  good  will  to  the  needy  and  less 
fortunate.  Every  first  weekend  In  June  they 
take  time  out  to  host  the  hospital  and 
crosstrails  annual  benefit.  Every  second  week 
In  June.  Glen  and  Sally  attend  the  Miss  Michi- 
gan pagent  as  ambassadors  for  the  Greater 
Kalkaska  Area.  And  while  the  Woodins  wed- 
ding anniversary  falls  annually  on  the  Trout 
Festival,  they  give  up  this  weekend  each  year, 
forsaking  travel  or  private  time,  to  make  sure 
that  the  festival  runs  smoothly. 

Both  Glen  and  Sally  have  their  own  special- 
ized Interests  within  the  community.  Sally  Is 
the  president  of  Dancers  Unlimited,  a  not  for 
profit  group  that  helps  local  dancers  earn 
money  to  further  their  education  in  the  fine 
ans--be  it  in  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit,  or  New 
York  City. 

Glen  volunteers  his  time  to  many  service  or- 
ganizations around  the  area  including  the 
South  Boardman  American  Legion  Post,  the 
Kalkaska  VFW,  and  the  Kalkaska  Booster 
Club.  He  also  served  as  an  original  board 
member  of  Kalkaska  Hospice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  individuals  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  invaluable  to  their 
community.  They  are  truly  deserving  of  all  the 
thanks  and  gratitude  they  receive.  They  have 
continued  to  give  freely  of  themselves  without 
ever  asking  for  anything  in  exchange.  Very 
few  people  will  ever  affect  as  many  in  such  a 


CYPRUS  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA 
PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  CLAY 
CONSTANTINOU 


HON.  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1993 

Mr.  PALLONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
March  13,  the  Cyprus  Foundation  of  America 
will  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Clay  Constantinou  of 
Colts  Neck,  NJ.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  more 
deserving  of  this  high  honor.  Mr.  Constantinou 
is  an  American  of  Greek  Cypriot  descent  who 
has  contributed  mightily  to  democracy  and  jus- 
tice in  the  United  States  as  well  as  working  on 
behalf  of  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  and  self- 
determination  of  the  long  suffering  Greek  Cyp- 
riot people. 

Clay  Constantinou  was  tx)rn  In  New  Yori< 
City  in  1951  of  Greek  Cypriot  parents.  Two 
years  later,  following  the  death  of  his  mother, 
he  moved  to  Cyprus  with  his  father  and  broth- 
er. The  Constantinou  family  remained  in  Cy- 
prus until  1968,  and  Clay  still  fondly  remem- 
t)ers  growing  up  in  the  picturesque  town  of 
Karavas  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island. 
Sadly,  Clay's  idyllic  memories  were  shattered 
by  the  brutal  Turkish  invasion  of  the  region  in 
1974.  Clay  has  dedicated  much  of  his  time, 
energy  and  immense  talents  to  bringing  an 
end  to  the  injustice  of  the  Turt<ish  oppression 
in  the  land  of  his  youth. 

Clay  Constantinou's  life  seems  at  times  like 
a  retelling  of  the  classic  American  dream. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he  at- 
tended Jersey  City  State  College,  where  he 
participated  in  numerous  organizations  and 
activities  and  partlculariy  excelled  as  an  ath- 
lete. After  his  graduation  on  1973,  he  joined 
John  Hancock  Insurance  In  Millbum,  NJ, 
where  he  quickly  earned  awards  for  quality 
and  production.  In  1976,  he  married  his  col- 
lege sweetheart,  Eileen  Calamari.  Two  years 
later,  he  entered  Seton  Hall  University  School 
of  Law,  earning  his  J.D.  in  1981  after  leaving 
his  mark  as  a  leader  in  various  student  activi- 
ties. He  immediately  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  one  of  his  classmates  and  also  found 
time  to  obtain  a  masters  in  law  degree  from 
New  Yori<  University  in  1986.  He  and  Eileen 
also  t)ecame  the  proud  parents  of  two  chil- 
dren, Jennifer  and  Dan. 

Always  active  in  Greek  American  issues, 
and  in  p)articular  the  Cyprus  cause.  Clay  was 
elected  supreme  president  of  the  Cyprus  Fed- 
eration of  America  in  1986,  and  served  two 
consecutive  2-year  terms.  Today,  he  continues 
to  work  with  others  to  end  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion and  division  of  Cyprus,  to  return  the  refu- 
gees to  their  homes  and  to  reunite  the  island. 
It  is  his  lifelong  aspiration  to  experience  the 
joy  of  returning  to  his  beloved  Karavas  with 
his  displaced  family  and  friends  to  celebrate  a 
free  and  united  Cyprus. 

Clay  Constantinou  has  also  been  deeply  in- 
volved In  national  politics  here  at  home.  In 
1987  and  1988,  he  served  as  finance  chair- 
man of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  Michael 
Dukakis.  Four  years  later,  he  served  as  New 
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Jersey  finance  chairman  of  Bill  Clinton's  cam- 
paign for  the  White  House.  This  year,  he 
served  as  finance  cochair  of  the  52d  Presi- 
dential Inaugural  and  presided  over  New  Jer- 
sey's Electoral  College.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
both  the  1988  and  1992  Democratic  National 
Conventions.  He  also  wori<ed  for  the  success- 
ful campaign  of  New  Jersey  Gov.  Jim  Florio. 
In  1990,  Governor  Florio  appointed  Mr. 
Constantinou,  a  commissioner  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Turnpike  Authority,  and  he  continues  to 
serve  in  this  capacity.  In  addition,  in  1992  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Essex 
County  Utilities  Authority,  and  currently  sen/es 
as  vice  chairman. 

Early  this  year  Mr.  Constantinou  joined  the 
law  firm  of  Wilentz,  Goldman  &  Spitzer  as  a 
partner,  where  he  Is  continuing  his  practice  in 
business  transactions,  corporate  and  commer- 
cial matters,  and  litigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  join  the  Cyprus  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Clay  Constantinou, 
a  man  of  great  accomplishments  who  has 
worthed  so  hard  and  shown  such  profound 
dedication  to  the  betterment  of  both  of  his 
homelands. 


REGARDING  THE  HURRICANE 
HAZARD  REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  L  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 
Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  help  protect  resi- 
dents of  hurricane-prone  States  from  financial 
ruin  If  another  catastrophic  hurricane  were  to 
strike  the  United  States. 

After  our  experience  with  Hurricane  Andrew, 
it  is  clear  that  we  must  start  taking  steps  today 
to  prepare  for  the  possible  financial  con- 
sequences of  another  major  hurricane.  With  a 
$16  billion  price  tag,  Andrew  wiped  out  some 
insurers  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Experts  claim 
that  if  Andrew  had  hit  just  a  few  miles  north, 
covered  losses  might  have  approached  $50 
billion,  which  no  insurer  could  have  withstood. 
The  employment,  tax,  real  estate,  and  public 
welfare  consequences  of  such  an  event  are 
barely  imaginable,  but  we  need  to  prepare  in 
advance  for  the  possibility  of  such  a  financial 
catastrophe.  Experts  believe  that  a  similar  dis- 
aster could  befall  other  coastal  communities 
from  Texas  to  Maine  If  they  were  struck  by 
major  hurricanes. 

My  bill  has  a  number  of  goals,  including  pro- 
moting better  construction  to  limit  future  dam- 
age; providing  incentives  for  the  purchase  of 
windstorm  coverage  in  hurricane-prone  areas: 
and  creating  Federal  insurance  and  reinsur- 
ance trust  funds,  composed  of  premiums  col- 
lected by  private  insurers.  In  addition,  this  leg- 
islation would  authorize  up  to  $50  billion  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
cover  catastrophic  losses  exhausting  the  trust 
funds.  Covered  losses  up  to  this  amount  could 
be  tKjrrowed  from  the  Treasury,  and  would  be 
repaid  from  future  premiums. 

My  bill  would  also  bring  together  State 
emergency  planners,  local  building  experts, 
hurricane  engineers,  and  insurance  and  rein- 
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surance  experts.  Led  by  the  Director  of  FEMA, 
business  and  government  representatives 
would  work  together  to  develop  a  program  that 
would  both  reduce  damages  from  future  hun-i- 
canes,  and  also  make  sure  that  the  funds  are 
set  aside  to  provide  for  truly  catastrophic 
losses.  For  losses  that  would  othenwise  bank- 
rupt private  insurers,  the  Federal  Government 
would  step  in  and  make  sure  that  claims  are 
paid. 

This  issue  is  vitally  important  to  my  home 
State  of  Florida,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
by  six  Members  of  Florida's  congressional  del- 
egation in  introducing  this  legislation.  While  I 
expect  that  the  majority  of  support  for  this  leg- 
islation will  come  from  representatives  of 
coastal  communities,  I  believe  passage  would 
benefit  all  Americans.  By  promoting  improved 
building  standards  and  humcane  planning,  this 
legislation  seeks  to  limit  damages  in  future 
hurricanes,  and  also  make  sure  that  claims 
are  covered.  As  a  result,  this  would  limit  the 
need  for  and  size  of  future  emergency  supple- 
mental spending  bills,  as  occurred  after  Hurn- 
canes  Andrew  and  Iniki  and  Typhoon  Omar. 
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both  the  private  and  public  sectors  and  is 
found  in  both  for-profit  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. Purchasing  managers  execute,  imple- 
ment, and  administer  contracts,  they  develop 
forecasts  and  procurement  strategies,  and 
they  supervise  and  monitor  the  flow  and  stor- 
age of  materials.  All  told,  the  purchasing  man- 
agement profession  has  a  direct  and  positive 
Impact  on  this  country's  economy  and  its  com- 
petitive stance  in  the  worid. 

The  Purchasing  Management  Association  of 
Reading  was  formed  in  1925  to  facilitate  the 
overall  betterment  of  the  purchasing  profes- 
sion in  Berks  County.  PMA-Reading  cun'ently 
has  a  membership  of  125  active  and  enthu- 
siastic purchasing  managers.  PMA-Reading  is 
a  positive  force  in  the  community— they  sup- 
port a  scholarship  program  and  conduct  edu- 
cational seminars  and  review  classes  for  the 
Certified  Purchasing  Manager  Certificate  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  join  me 
as  I  applaud  and  thank  all  of  the  purchasing 
and  materials  managers  across  the  country 
and  join  them  as  they  celebrate  Purchasing 
Month. 


HONORING  THE  LONG  ISLAND 
JEWISH  SPORTS  HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  proclaim  the  establishment  of  the 
Long  Island  Jewish  Sports  Hall  of  Fame, 
which  was  established  by  and  will  be  located 
at  the  Suffolk  YM-YWHA. 

The  objective  of  the  Jewish  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame,  which  will  open  on  March  21,  1993,  is 
to  honor  Long  Island  Jewish  sports  figures 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  In  the  field 
of  sports.  Unbeknownst  to  some,  a  great  num- 
ber of  Jewish  athletes  were  bom,  raised,  or 
live  on  Long  Island,  including  such  renowned 
sports  figures  as  Marv  Albert,  Red  Holzman, 
and  Sandy  Kofax.  A  display  of  each  of  the  in- 
ductees' plaques  and  memorabilia  will  be 
housed  at  the  Suffolk  Y  permanently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Jewish  Sports  Hall  of  Fame 
will  go  a  long  way  in  fostering  Jewish  identity 
through  athletics.  I  commend  the  Suffolk  Y  for 
such  a  creation,  and  for  a  job  well  done. 


PURCHASING  MONTH  MARCH  1993 

HON.  TIM  HOLDEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 
Mr.  HOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  Purchasing  Management  Asso- 
ciation [PMA]  of  Reading  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Purchasing  Management  as  they 
celebrate  March  1993,  as  Purchasing  Month. 

The  purchasing  and  materials  management 
profession  plays  a  key  role  in  ensuring  the 
quality,  efficiency,  and  profitability  of  business 
and  government  throughout  our  great  country. 
Moreover,  the  purchasing  and  materials  man- 
agement  profession   is  actively  engaged   in 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  NATIONAL 
BIRTH  DEFECTS  REGISTRY 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1993 
Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  rise  to  an- 
nounce the  introduction  of  a  bill  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  help  lay  a  foundation  upon  which  fu- 
ture efforts  at  improving  American  health  care 
can  be  built.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
a  bill,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Slattery  and  22 
of  our  colleagues,  to  establish  a  national  birth 
defects  registry. 

In  many  ways,  this  legislation  is  a  product  of 
the  tragedy  which  occurred  in  Cameron  Coun- 
ty, TX,  last  year,  when  a  diligent  nurse  at  one 
of  the  area  hospitals  noticed  a  high  rate  of  spi- 
nal and  neural  tulje  birth  delects  In  infants 
born  along  the  border  region  of  south  Texas. 
The  general  terni  for  these  neural  tube  birth 
defects  is  known  as  anencephaly,  which  is  a 
lethal  birth  defect.  In  which  a  twby  is  bom  with 
a  partial  brain,  or  no  brain  at  all. 

The  numt)er  of  anencephaly  cases  in  my 
district  last  year  resulted  in  great  anguish  and 
misery  for  the  families,  and  the  sun-ounding 
communities.  When  the  matter  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention,  I  was  astonished  that 
there  was  no  national  monitonng  system  with 
which  to  check  to  see  if  these  birth  defects 
were  occurring  elsewhere,  or  only  in  south 
Texas. 

Although  birth  delects  are  the  leading  cause 
of  infant  mortality,  the  tragedy  in  south  Texas 
has  highlighted  the  fact  that  no  reliable  nation- 
wide system  for  collecting  information  on  ba- 
bies bom  with  birth  defects  exists.  The  major- 
ity of  States,  including  Texas,  have  no  sun/eil- 
lance  or  monitoring  systems  capable  of  track- 
ing the  occurrence  of  birth  defects. 

This  bill,  which  I  discussed  with  the  chair  of 
the  President's  task  force  on  health  care.  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton,  will  establish  a  national 
monitoring  system  to  enable  comprehensive 
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birth  defect  statistics  to  be  collected.  Hillary 
Clinton  IS  in  lull  agreement  with  the  concept  of 
such  a  monitoring  system,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  the  task  force  on  establishing 
such  a  monitoring  system  for  birth  defects 
among  America's  children. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IN  MEMORY  OF  ARTHUR  ASHE 


March  10,  1993 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  FOR  ALL  SYRIAN 
JEWS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  honor  of  the 
Sabbath  of  Remembrance  and  Prayer  for  Syr- 
ian Jews  which  was  commemorated  this  year 
on  Friday,  March  5,  I  nse  today  to  discuss  the 
plight  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Syria. 

Without  question,  the  Syrian  Govemment 
has  one  of  the  worst  human  rights  records  of 
any  government  In  the  world.  Torture  is  com- 
monly used  as  a  means  to  repress  political 
opposition  and  govemment  forces  frequently 
arrest  and  detain  Individuals  who  are  per- 
ceived to  be  secunty  threats.  Many  of  those  in 
prison  have  received  an  unfair  trial  for  their  al- 
leged offenses.  Basic  freedoms.  Including  the 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  association, 
are  virtually  nonexistent. 

In  addition  to  this  already  poor  political  cli- 
mate for  human  rights  protection,  the  Syrian 
Govemment  also  consistently  violates  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  Its  small  Jewish  commu- 
nity. Up  until  April  1992,  the  nearly  4,000  Jews 
living  in  Syria  were  denied  their  fundamental 
right  to  emigrate.  Once  the  emigration  restric- 
tions were  lifted,  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
Jewish  community  left  the  country.  However, 
since  October  1992,  the  Govemment  has  is- 
sued very  few  exit  permits,  stranding  some 
1 .000  Jews  remaining  in  Syria. 

Overall,  the  Syrian  Govemment  is  especially 
harsh  In  the  restrictions  it  places  on  Syrian 
Jews.  According  to  the  State  Department 
country  reports  on  human  rights  practices  for 
1992,  Jews  in  Syria  are  generally  tsarred  from 
government  service  jobs,  are  prohibited  from 
joining  the  military,  and  are  the  only  minority 
whose  passports  and  Identity  cards  mention 
their  religion.  They  are  also  under  greater  sur- 
veillance by  govemment  security  forces  than 
Is  the  general  population. 

Despite  recent  human  rights  developments 
In  Syna  which  were  positive — notably  the  re- 
lease of  the  Swed  brothers  who  had  tjeen  in 
pnson  since  1987  for  illegally  traveling  to  Is- 
rael and  the  release  of  thousands  of  other  po- 
litical pnsoners — the  Syrian  Government  must 
do  more  to  demonstrate  to  the  international 
community  that  it  will  adhere  to  international 
human  rights  standards.  For  example,  it  must 
not  stand  m  the  way  of  the  right  of  Syrian 
Jews  to  emigrate.  It  must  allow  the  Synan 
Jewish  community  who  chooses  to  remain  In 
Syna  to  live  their  lives  free  from  government 
persecution  or  discnmlnation,  and  It  must  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  human  rights  of  all  Syr- 
ian citizens.  So  long  as  these  steps  are  not 
taken,  Syna  will  continue  to  be  perceived  as 
an  Intolerant  and  undemocratic  nation  with  an 
egregious  human  rights  record  toward  Its  Jew- 
ish community. 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  our  Na- 
tion mourned  the  passing  of  one  of  the  great- 
est sports  heroes  in  history.  Arthur  Ashe  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  something  far  more  ex- 
ceptional than  an  ordinary  sports  star.  By  all 
recollections.  Arthur  Ashe  was  a  gentleman 
with  an  unfailing  commitment  to  the  highest 
ideals. 

A  true  champion  of  justice,  Arthur  Ashe 
gave  much  more  than  could  be  appreciated  In 
his  short  lifetime.  His  legacy  will  live  for  gen- 
erations. I  commend  the  following  thought  pro- 
voking commentary  by  Bryan  Bunnell  to  my 
colleagues  in  Congress.  The  following  ap- 
peared In  USA  Today  on  February  8,  1993. 

Honolulu.— For  all  his  brilliance  on  the 
tennis  court,  for  all  the  splendid  magic  Ar- 
thur Ashe  could  muster  with  that  tennis 
racket  in  his  hand,  none  of  that  seems  im- 
portant now. 

When  we  lost  Ashe  Saturday  afternoon  to 
AIDS-related  pneumonia,  the  greatest  loss 
we  suffered  was  not  the  loss  of  another  star 
athlete.  There  are  many  more  of  those  where 
he  came  from. 

The  assembly  line  from  our  city  streets 
and  country  roads  and  suburban  country 
clubs  will  surely  churn  out  another  athlete 
whose  on-field  skills  will  make  any  recollec- 
tion of  Ashe's  tennis  skills  no  more  than  a 
fuzzy  memory. 

But  what  I  mourn  today  is  the  passing  of 
Arthur  Ashe  the  man.  not  the  athlete.  Too 
many  athletes  pay  so  much  lip  service  to  the 
notion  of  taking  a  stand.  But  Arthur  Ashe 
spent  most  of  his  49  years  on  this  earth  tak- 
ing valiant  stands  against  some  of  the 
world's  Injustices. 

As  a  child  of  the  South,  he  took  on  the  in- 
stitutional racism  that  threatened  to  hold 
him  back  but  never  did.  He  took  on  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa  and  championed  Nelson 
Mandella's  cause  long  before  it  became  a 
fashionable  thing  to  do.  He  was  an  advocate 
of  reform  in  amateur  and  college  sports  long 
before  it  was  popular. 

He  gave.  He  fought.  He  protested.  Even  In 
the  final  months  of  his  life,  he  was  out  there 
marching  and  protesting.  And  now  that  he  is 
gone.  Ashe's  void  as  athlete/activist  becomes 
even  more  glaring  by  the  shameful  absence 
of  sonieone  of  substance  among  the  current 
crop  of  professional  athletes  who  is  willing 
to  step  in  and  take  his  place  as  a  fearless  so- 
cial champion. 

Where  is  that  new  voice  that  is  willing  to 
challenge  the  status  quo? 

Where  is  that  new  voice  that  dares  to  ques- 
tion the  obvious  Ills  of  both  sport  and  soci- 
ety? 

Where  is  that  vibrant  man  or  woman  who 
dares  to  dictate  what  his  proper  social  con- 
duct should  be  rather  than  stand  in  silence 
for  fear  of  ruining  an  endorsement  deal? 

How  far  along  an  enlightened  path  would 
major  league  baseball  be  if  its  sport  was  pop- 
ulated by  a  dozen  men  like  Ashe? 

With  all  this  talk  about  minority  hiring 
and  the  reluctance  of  baseball  owners  to  step 
up  and  discipline  Marge  Schott  appro- 
priately, how  quickly  would  those  weak- 
kneed  owners  change  their  embarrassing 
ways  if  all  the  African-American  and  His- 
panic players  stood  up  and  demanded 
changes? 


If  an  Arthur  Ashe  were  in  the  National 
Football  League,  would  the  NFL  have  dared 
to  have  been  so  brazen  as  to  give  referee 
Larry  Nemmers — the  man  who  is  under  in- 
vestigation for  calling  New  York  Jets  defen- 
sive back  Erik  McMillan  a  "nigger"  during  a 
game — an  all-expenses-paid  trip  to  Hawaii 
for  Sunday's  Pro  Bowl  as  the  alternate  offi- 
cial? 

If  the  NFL  players  truly  held  to  the  sort  of 
beliefs  that  Ashe  represented,  wouldn't  they 
have  banded  together  months  ago  and  de- 
manded an  immediate  resolution  of  McMil- 
lan's charges?  Wouldn't  the  name  and  face  of 
Larry  Nemmers  be  ingrained  In  their  minds? 
Wouldn't  the  very  sight  of  him  send  off  rock- 
et Hares?  Shouldn't  today's  socially  aware 
NFL  player  have  sat  on  Commissioner  Paul 
Tagllabue's  doorsteps  and  made  this  so- 
called  "investigation"  move  at  light's  speed? 

And  how  much  better  off  would  the  sport  of 
track  and  field  be  now  if  its  athletes  fol- 
lowed the  example  set  by  Ashe  In  the  early 
1960's  when  he  helped  turn  tennis  out  of  the 
dark  ages  and  Into  the  multl-blllion-doUar 
industry  it  is  today? 

The  clowns  at  the  top  of  track  and  field's 
hierarchy  like  lAAF  president  Prlmo 
Nebiolo  seem  to  think  they— not  the  ath- 
letes—are the  sport.  They  legislate  against 
any  attempt  by  the  athletes  to  make  a 
change. 

But  just  think  for  a  moment  what  would 
happen  to  world-class  track  and  field  if  the 
cream  of  the  sport  simply  said.  "No  more"? 
Let  Nebiolo  create  all  the  rules  he  wants. 
But  If  the  Carl  Lewises.  Jackie  Joyner- 
Kersees  or  Mike  Powells  en  masse  stood  up 
to  that  greedy  dictator,  just  like  Ashe  did 
nearly  30  years  ago  In  tennis.  Nebiolo's  fake 
rules  would  be  meaningless. 

But  now  that  Ashe  has  passed  away,  so  too 
has  his  feisty.  Intellectual,  activist  spirit. 
This  giant  will  be  missed.  Sadly,  hardly  any 
of  the  athletes  of  this  generation  have  any 
clue  just  how  huge  a  voice  he  was  or  have 
the  courage  to  take  up  where  he  left  off. 


H.R.  1280 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
cosponsor  the  new  occupational  safety  and 
health  reform  bill  Introduced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Bill 
Ford.  1  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  receive 
more  careful  and  complete  attention  from  the 
White  House  than  the  last  OSHA  reform  pack- 
age. I  commend  Chairman  Ford  for  once 
again  showing  his  commitment  to  protecting 
the  lives  and  health  of  America's  workers,  by 
reintroducing  this  legislation. 

President  Clinton  reminded  us  In  his  State 
of  the  Union  Address  that  putting  people  back 
to  work  will  provide  the  greatest  jump  start  for 
the  American  economy.  But,  putting  workers 
Into  unsafe  and  unhealthy  working  environ- 
ments benefits  no  one,  least  of  all  the  worker. 
The  President  was  right  to  highlight  job  cre- 
ation so  prominently  in  his  economic  program. 
I  share  with  him  the  belief  that  If  given  the 
chance  America's  workers  will  lead  the  Nation 
out  of  t>ad  times.  If  we  intend  to  place  our  faith 
In  economic  recovery  in  the  hands  of  Amer- 
ican workers,  then  let's  guarantee  their  safety 
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along  with  their  success  by  mandating  healthy 
productive  workplaces  In  all  industries. 

As  chairman  of  the  Sut>committee  on  Labor 
Standards,  Occupational  Health  and  Safety,  I 
Intend  to  begin  the  process  of  review  and 
careful  consideration  of  this  legislation  very 
soon  with  a  series  of  hearings.  I  guarantee 
that  our  hearings  will  focus  on  the  goal  of  pro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  ensure  that  work- 
place hazards  are  eliminated,  hazardous  oper- 
ators are  punished,  and  honest  enterprises 
are  allowed  to  operate  free  from  excessive 
govemment  bureaucratic  Interlerence.  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  hearings  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  interested  parties  to  be  able  to 
come  to  the  table  and  through  full  and  frank 
discussion  of  these  complex  issues  reach  rea- 
sonable consensus. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTERS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Govemment  Op- 
erations, which  is  charged  with  overseeing  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  and  as  a  representative  from 
the  city  of  Detroit,  where  27  percent  of  the 
population  lacks  health  insurance,  the  delivery 
of  health  care  services  to  the  medically  under- 
served  has  become  one  of  my  greatest  con- 
cerns. 

Today  I  take  the  floor  to  salute  America's 
community,  migrant,  rural,  and  homeless 
health  centers  as  the  National  Association  of 
Community  Health  Centers  conducts  its  18th 
annual  policy  and  issues  conference  here  In 
Washington. 

I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
Mary  Stevens  Ferns  and  Dr.  Isabello  Reyes  of 
the  Detroit  Community  Health  Connection,  Wil- 
liam Cartwrlght  and  Florida  Williams  of  the  De- 
troit Pnmary  Care  Nehvork,  and  Ricardo 
Guzman  of  the  Community  Health  and  Social 
Services  [CHASSJ  clinic  in  southwest  Detroit, 
in  my  offices  yesterday.  These  people,  whose 
mission  can  be  described  as  nothing  less  than 
God's  work,  provide  the  services  that  rep- 
resent the  "safety  net"  for  Detroit's  medically 
underserved,  and  they  are  doing  outstanding 
wort<.  Their  national  association  Is  one  of  the 
most  effective  advocacy  groups  I  have  worked 
with  during  my  career  In  Washington,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  with  my  relationship  with 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  600  federally  funded 
community,  migrant  and  homeless  health  care 
centers  across  the  country  provide  health  care 
services  to  almost  6.5  million  medically  under- 
sen/ed  patients,  about  40  percent  of  whom  are 
Medicaid  recipients.  With  limited  support  from 
the  Federal  Government,  these  facilities  have 
over  the  past  27  years  filled  a  critical  gap  in 
our  rapidly  eroding  health  care  system.  Detroit 
Is  home  to  several  of  these  critical  operations. 

It  gives  me  great  concern  that  there  Is  pre- 
cious little  attention  t)elng  paid  to  the  role  of 
community  health  centers  and  primary  care  In 
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the  debates  on  managed  care  in  Medicaid  or 
health  care  reform  more  generally. 

I  met  yesterday  with  First  Lady  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton,  who  chairs  the  President's 
task  force  on  health  care  reform,  to  discuss 
H.R.  1200,  the  American  Health  Security  Act, 
which  1  introduced  last  week  with  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Representative  Jim 
McDermott  of  Washington  State,  and  over  50 
cosponsors  last  week. 

The  American  Health  Security  Act  would  es- 
tablish a  State-administered,  single-payer 
health  system  that  offers  universal  coverage, 
strong  cost  containment,  freedom  to  choose 
one's  provider,  progressive  financing,  and,  im- 
portantly, a  reshaping  of  our  health  care  deliv- 
ery system  to  emphasize  primary  care.  It  Is 
the  only  major  health  care  reform  proposal 
that  does  this.  It  provides  for: 

A  national  goal  that  50  percent  of  graduate 
medical  residencies  will  be  In  primary  care — 
family  practice,  general  internal  medicine,  gen- 
eral pediatrics— within  5  years  of  enactment; 

Significant  new  funding  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  for  existing  programs  support- 
ing health  professional  education,  nursing  edu- 
cation, the  National  Health  Service  Corps,  the 
maternal  and  child  health  block  grant,  preven- 
tive health  block  grant,  community  mental 
health  block  grant,  substance  abuse  block 
grant,  and  grants  for  HIV  services  under  the 
Ryan  White  AIDS  Care  Act; 

A  significant  program  of  new  revenues  for 
nonprofit  community  health  centers,  migrant 
health  centers,  and  other  federally  qualified 
health  centers  for  the  planning,  development, 
and  delivery  of  primary  care  in  medically  un- 
derserved areas.  In  addition  to  current  appro- 
priations for  such  facilities. 

I  am  heartened  that  Mrs.  Clinton  took  great 
interest  in  the  act's  emphasis  on  community 
health  centers  and  primary  and  preventive 
care.  We  all  can  learn  from  the  extraordinary 
wori<  of  community  health  centers  across 
America  the  last  27  years  in  providing  cost-ef- 
fective, comprehensive  primary  care  services 
as  the  Nation's  course  on  health  care  reform 
takes  shape. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  alarmed  by  the 
Increasing  signals  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  that  legislation  on  Medlcald-man- 
aged  care  will  be  revisited  in  the  near  future. 
I  have  so  much  confidence  in  community 
health  centers  because  they  were  providing  a 
cost-effective,  managed  continuum  of  care 
long  before  the  concept  of  capitation  or  pre- 
payment for  Medicaid  services  was  ever  con- 
ceived. For  the  last  25  years  health  centers 
have  been  reaching  the  quality  of  care  goals 
and  cost  savings  that  managed  care  advo- 
cates are  looking  for. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  Congress,  led  by 
Senator  John  Chafee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  explicitly  and  solely  protected 
FQHC's  from  growing  utilization  of  managed 
care  programs  by  State  Medicaid  agencies 
through  the  Social  Security  Act  section 
1915(b)  waiver  process  in  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  [OBRA]  of  1989.  Approval  of  a 
section  1915(b)  waiver  by  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  allows  States  to  "lock 
in"  or  require  Medicaid  recipients  to  enroll  In 
specific  managed  care  plans.  Such  a  waiver 
states  cleariy,  however,  that  virhen  establishing 
a  managed  care  program.  States  must  utilize 
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FQHC's  as  providers,  and  cannot  deriy 
FQHC's  the  reasonable  cost  reimbursement 
that  Congress  mandated  they  will  receive  from 
Medicaid  agencies.  No  other  health  care  pro- 
vider has  received  such  congressional  rec- 
ognition. 

My  interpretation  of  Medicaid  managed  care 
legislation,  such  as  S.  2077,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Moynihan  In  the  102d  Congress,  is 
that  it  runs  counter  to  this  special  status  grant- 
ed to  FQHC's  and  potentially  does  senous 
damage  to  the  financial  viability  of  these  es- 
sential facilities.  The  result,  I  fear,  of  this  legis- 
lation's enactment,  might  be  diminished  ac- 
cess to  primary  care  for  the  medically  under- 
served  if  the  reimbursement  needs  of  commu- 
nity health  centers  are  disregarded  and  these 
facilities  are  effectively  financially  eliminated. 
This  legislation  may  mean  further  destablliza- 
tion  of  community  health  centers  when  the 
numbers  of  the  uninsured  are  at  an  historic 
level  and  continue  to  increase — facilities  Sen- 
ator MoYNiHAN's  Finance  Committee  sought  to 
give  financial  stability  through  the  FQHC  provi- 
sions of  OBRA  1989. 

Unlike  private  physicians  or  clinics,  health 
centers — due  to  their  unique  mission — require 
cost-based  reimbursement  and  must  be  com- 
pletely protected  against  risk-based  payment 
plans  if  their  survival  Is  to  be  insured.  Commu- 
nity health  centers  serve  virtually  only  low-in- 
come patients,  and  are  required  by  law  to  ac- 
cept all  comers.  Much  like  disproportionate 
share  hospitals,  due  to  their  geographic  loca- 
tion, historical  patterns  of  patient  behavior, 
and  the  mission  of  these  facilities,  community 
health  centers  will  continue  to  serve  this  popu- 
lation regardless  of  reimbursement  rates  or 
capitation  arrangements.  They  thus  have  no 
bargaining  power  with  managed  care  plans 
and  are  therefore  forced  to  accept  whatever 
payment  rates  and  risk  exposure  these  plans 
demand. 

Further,  community  health  centers  are  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  establishing  capital  re- 
serves  and  have  few  privately  insured  patients 
over  which  to  spread  costs  of  indigent  care. 
They  therefore  have  absolutely  no  capacity  to 
absorb  losses  caused  by  Medicaid  payments 
that  are  insufficient  to  cover  their  costs,  ex- 
plaining their  need  for  cost-based  reimburse- 
ment. Their  only  option  is  to  use  their  scarce 
Federal  funds — used  to  pay  for  health  care  for 
the  uninsured — ^to  cover  the  shortfall,  or  by 
curtailing  or  terminating  servk:es  to  those  in 
greatest  need  of  them.  The  same  can  unfortu- 
nately be  said  of  critical  community-based 
public  health  services,  such  as  for  persons 
with  communicable  diseases,  school  health 
services,  sexually  transmitted  disease  serv- 
ices, immunization  clinics  and  prenatal  care 
programs. 

Under  the  new  Primary  Care  Case  Manage- 
ment (PCCMj  System  established  by  S.  2077. 
states  can  require  Medicaid  recipients  to  enroll 
in  a  PCCM  System  without  going  through  the 
section  1915(b)  waiver  system — effectively 
eliminating  all  of  the  FQHCs'  current  legisla- 
tive mandated  protections  1  mentioned  eariier. 
The  legislation  then  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  PCCMs  paid  on  a  risk  basis  either:  First, 
pay  FQHC's  their  cost  if  FQHC's  are  sul> 
contractors,  or  second,  be  pakJ  at  cost,  it  the 
FQHC  is  a  prime  contractor. 

For  example,  Ohio  uses  the  new  PCCM  op- 
tion In  Cleveland.  The  State  MedlcakJ  agency 
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has  toW  all  community  health  centers  that  it  is 
paying  a  nsk-based  rate  for  pnmary  care  and 
that  the  centers  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  The 
centets  are  no  longer  guaranteed  their  cost  re- 
imbursement— as  Congress  mternled — and 
are  no  longer  guaranteed  to  be  "in-plan." 

S.  2077  does  not  eliminate  FQHC  services 
as  mandated  sewices.  But  the  PCCM  provi- 
stons  of  S.  2077  virtually  eliminate  FQHCs' 
right  to  cost-based  reimbursement  in  a  PCCM 
System  and  their  right  to  refuse  a  Medicaid 
contract  that  does  not  provide  for  it.  To  those 
policymakers  who  contend  that  cost-based  re- 
imbursement to  FQHCs  is  "regressive"  or 
"antiquated, '  i  respectfully  point  out  that  this 
ir^entive  was  built  into  the  statute  because  we 
need  these  centers  so  desperately.  Commu- 
nity health  centers  are  nonprofits  in  their 
purest  form,  and  require  unique  support  from 
governments  for  their  unique  mission. 

At  a  time  of  contracting  budgets  and  de- 
creasing access  to  health  care  for  the  medi- 
cally underserved,  community  health  centers 
should  be  receiving  additional  support  from 
Government  at  all  levels  rather  than  threats  to 
their  already  tenuous  financial  condition.  The 
Congress  must  cease  in  its  attempts  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  backs  of  our  poorest 
citizens  and  the  community  health  centers  that 
serve  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  acknowledging  the  outstanding 
work  of  our  Nation's  community  health  cen- 
ters, the  National  Association  of  Community 
Health  Centers,  and  these  facilities'  critical 
role  as  we  address  our  health  care  crisis. 


MARYLAND  STATE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  B'NAI  B'RITH 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
March  13,  1993  and  Sunday,  March  14.  1993, 
the  Maryland  State  Association  of  B'nai  B'rith 
will  conduct  its  annual  convention.  B'nai  B'rith 
is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  largest  service  or- 
ganizations in  the  worid. 

B'nai  B'nth  was  founded  1 50  years  ago  and 
its  projects  and  philanthropy  impact  on  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people,  regardless  of  creed, 
race,  age.  sex,  or  nationality. 

This  organization  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  America's  most  distinctive  characteristic — 
volunteerism.  By  merging  voluntary  action  with 
community  service,  B'nai  B'rith  has  achieved 
an  international  reputation  as  a  major  benevo- 
lent force.  For  more  than  75  years,  B'nai  B'rith 
members  in  Maryland  have  perpetuated  the 
tradition  of  community  service  by  conducting 
programs  for  disabled  persons,  worthing  in 
hospitals  and  police  stations,  sponsoring  hous- 
ing for  senior  citizens,  and  providing  construc- 
tive services  and  facilities  for  young  people. 

One  particularty  significant  convention  cere- 
mony will  involve  honoring  Mr.  Len  Stoler  as 
B'nai  B'rith  Man  of  the  Year.  Mr.  Stoler  will  be 
presented  the  Guardian  of  the  Menorah  Award 
by  Mr.  Ken  Schiner,  International  president  of 
the  B'nai  B'nth.  Mr.  Stoler  is  a  prominent  busi- 
ness entrepreneur  in  the  Baltimore  metropolt- 
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tan  area,  who  has  vigorously  supported  youth 
programs  and  has  provided  leadership  to  nu- 
merous civic  and  humanitanan  proiects. 

Further  highlights  of  the  convention  will  in- 
clude the  installation  of  Mr.  Len  Liberman  as 
the  32d  president  of  the  Maryland  State  Asso- 
ciatk)n  and  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Edward 
Friedman  for  his  successful  servk;e  as  the 
1992-93  State  association  president.  Dr.  Metr 
Rosenne,  former  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  will  be  the  keynote  speaker  at 
the  Sunday  business  session. 

Other  dignitaries  participating  in  the  conven- 
tion will  be  Maryland  Lt.  Gov.  Melvin  "Mickey" 
Steinberg,  and  national  and  distrk:t  five  B'nai 
B'nth  leaders  Philip  Kershner,  Eugene 
Margolis.  Stan  Joffe,  Alvin  Singer,  and  Ber- 
nard Trieber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to  call 
the  Maryland  State  Association  of  B'nai  B'rith 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Thanks  to 
organizations  such  as  B'nai  B'rith  and  individ- 
uals like  the  aforementioned  honorees,  our  ef- 
forts as  elected  officials  are  extended  much 
further  and  are  enhanced  through  the  inter- 
action of  public  and  private  sector  cooperation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ZACHARY  AISHA 
FREYBERG 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10. 1993 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Zachary  Aisha 
Freyberg  of  Brooklyn's  Midwood  High  School 
who  was  awarded  10th  place  in  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  prestigious  science  competi- 
tions, the  Westinghouse  Talent  Search. 

Brooklyn  should  be  proud  of  this  talented 
and  hard  wori<ing  young  man,  the  only  New 
Yorker  chosen  for  the  scholarship.  Zachary 
was  first  selected  as  a  finalist  from  over  1 ,662 
high  school  seniors,  and  was  then  chosen  for 
1  of  only  1 0  scholarships  awarded. 

Zachary  analyzed  blood  cells  called  plate- 
lets to  better  understand  heart  attacks.  His 
promise  as  a  scientist  has  only  just  begun, 
and  I  know  that  this  will  be  one  of  many  suc- 
cesses to  come. 


KIL.DEE  SALUTES  SHERMAN 
NAPHIER 
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ed  Auto  Workers  Local  326,  Mr.  Naphier  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  the  union  to  assume  sev- 
eral leadership  positkins.  In  1982,  Mr.  Naphier 
was  the  first  African-American  in  the  Flint  area 
to  receive  the  International  appointment  as  a1- 
tendarKe  coordinator  for  Local  326.  In  1990, 
Mr.  Naphier  received  an  intematk)nal  appoint- 
nf>ent  to  the  emptoyee  assistance  program  at 
Local  326.  In  addition,  Mr.  Naphier  has  also 
served  as  alternate  benefits  plan  and  alternate 
committee  person  at  Local  326  and  was  elect- 
ed to  the  fair  emptoyment  personnel  commit- 
tee. 

Yet,  Mr.  Naphier's  list  of  accomplishments 
at  the  workplace  represents  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  of  his  contributions  to  the  community. 
In  1989,  Mr.  Naphier,  along  with  his  wife 
Agnes,  cofourxled  CARE  to  provkJe  substarx» 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment  for  the  indi- 
gent of  the  north  Flint  arear  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Naphiers,  CARE  has  grown  to  be- 
come a  pillar  of  the  community,  providing  a 
vast  range  of  resources  to  meet  the  escalating 
needs  of  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Naphier  is 
also  the  president  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Full 
Gospel  Baptist  Church  senior  church  usher 
board  and  serves  on  the  board  of  trustees  for 
the  church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  mo- 
ment to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  to  join  with  me  in  wishing 
Mr.  Naphier  much  joy  in  his  retirement.  His 
selflessness  has  touched  the  lives  of  count- 
less people  and  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
message  of  bright  hope  tor  the  citizens  of 
Flint. 


HON.  DALE  E.  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10. 1993 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  rise  now  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Sher- 
man Naphier  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
after  37  years  with  the  General  Motors  Corp. 
To  honor  this  landmark  achievement,  Mr. 
Naphier's  friends  arnj  family  will  come  together 
for  a  roast  this  Saturday  in  my  hometown  of 
Flint,  Ml. 

During  Mr.  Naphier's  stellar  career,  he  has 
worked  at  the  Inland  Fisher  Guide  Plant  on 
Coldwater  Road  as  well  as  with  the  local 
chapter  of  the  UAW.  As  a  member  of  the  Unit- 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  GARY  ANDERSON 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congressman 
POSHARD  and  I  would  like  to  recognize  a  great 
civic  leader  from  Decatur.  IL,  Mr.  Gary  Ander- 
son. 

Gary  Anderson  has  served  the  Decatur 
community  for  two  decades  as  member  and 
president  of  the  Decatur  Board  of  Education, 
mayor  of  Decatur  for  three  terms,  a  founding 
board  member  of  Partners  in  Education,  and  a 
member  of  the  Decatur  City  Council. 

Having  obtained  a  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree in  business  administration  from  North- 
western University  in  1963  and  a  law  degree 
from  DePaul  University  in  1968,  Mr.  Anderson 
has  remained  committed  to  public  service 
while  also  serving  as  president  of  Decatur 
Title  Corp.  His  dedication  and  commitment  to 
education  and  business  has  greatly  improved 
the  quality  of  life  in  Decatur. 

Mr.  Anderson  helped  launch  Partners  in 
Education,  a  joint  effort  by  Macon  County 
business  people  and  educators  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education.  He  helped  develop  an  af- 
firmative action  plan  and  was  active  in  efforts 
to  seek  new  approaches  to  dealing  with  func- 
tional illiteracy,  juvenile  crime,  school  drop- 
outs, substance  abuse,  teen  pregnancy,  and 
youth  unemptoyment. 

Recently,  Mr.  Gary  Anderson  was  selected 
as  the  Partners  in  Education  honoree  for  its 
annual  Partners  Salute  on  March  1 . 
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Gary  Anderson  has  a  rare  quality  in  public 
life.  His  patience  and  sense  of  caring  have  en- 
abled him  to  bridge  many  differences  in  the 
Decatur  community  and  find  compromise  in 
the  most  difficult  situations. 

While  compiling  a  fine  record  of  public  serv- 
ice, Gary  and  his  wife,  Jane,  have  raised  two 
chiWren  who  are  a  great  source  of  pride.  A 
son,  Kyle  Scott,  is  a  second-year  law  student 
at  Vanderbilt  and  Debra  is  a  senior  at 
Valparaiso  University. 

Gary  Anderson  should  be  congratulated  for 
his  years  of  leadership  and  public  service  to 
the  central  Illinois  community.  Congressman 
PoSHARD  and  I  would  like  to  thank  him  and 
wish  him  the  very  best. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  HEROISM 
ABOARD  THE  U.S.S.  "DU  PAGE" 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  and  commend  the  heroic  and 
unheralded  actions  of  four  brave  men  serving 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  dunng  Worid  War  II.  These 
four  were  Clarence  E.  Roberts,  boatsmate,  of 
Edgefield,  SC;  Albert  Ramirez,  seaman,  of 
Lompac  CA;  George  Cannon,  lieutenant,  of 
Denver,  CO;  and  Robert  G.  Miller,  signalman, 
of  Louisville,  KY.  The  four  men  serving  aboard 
the  U.S.S.  Du  Page,  an  armed  combat  loaded 
transport  operating  in  the  Pacific  and  com- 
manded by  Capt.  George  N.  Wauchope, 
USNR. 

In  eariy  January  of  1945  the  Du  Page  was 
engaged  m  operations  against  Japanese 
forces  in  the  Lingayon  Gulf.  Part  of  task  force 
78,  the  Du  Page  had  sailed  from  New  Guinea 
In  late  December  carrying  Army  troops  and 
supplies.  By  the  time  she  reached  the 
Lingayon  Gulf  on  January  8,  she  and  the 
ships  accompanying  her  had  survived  numer- 
ous attacks  by  enemy  airplanes,  fended  off  re- 
p)eated  submarine  attacks,  and  had  managed 
to  sink  an  enemy  destroyer. 

On  January  9,  the  Du  Page  anchored  and 
successfully  disembarked  its  Army  troops  for 
an  assault  on  San  Fabian  Beach,  all  the  while 
repulsing  repeated  enemy  aircraft  attacks. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  day.  the  Du  Page 
took  aboard  Army  and  Navy  casualties  for 
treatment  in  her  sick  bay.  During  the  night  and 
next  day,  enemy  suicide  boats  loaded  with 
high  explosives  attempted  to  ram  the  ships 
belonging  to  the  Du  Pagers  task  force. 

As  the  Du  Page  prepared  to  leave  the  area 
on  the  evening  of  January  10,  she  again  came 
under  enemy  aircraft  attack.  At  7:15  p.m.  a 
Japanese  kamikaze  pilot  In  a  twin-engine  Nick 
crashed  into  the  port  wing  of  the  ship's  navi- 
gation bridge  and  continued  aft  on  the  bridge 
to  the  fantail,  setting  her  on  fire  and  causing 
extensive  damage.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
Boatsmate  Roberts,  Signalman  Miller,  Seaman 
Ramirez,  and  Lieutenant  Cannon  distinguished 
themselves.  Minutes  after  the  plane's  impact. 
Lieutenant  Cannon  indicated  to  the  other  men 
that  he  had  found  an  unexploded  bomb  in  the 
wreckage  left  by  the  plane.  They  determined 
that  they  must  throw  the  bomb  off  the  ship. 
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Putting  themselves  in  the  gravest  danger,  with 
the  Du  Page  burning  around  them,  the  four 
men  picked  up  the  bomb,  extracted  it  from  the 
wreckage  and  threw  it  over  the  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  four  men  ignored  the  im- 
mediate peril  the  bomb  presented  for  the  sake 
of  their  shipmates.  The  kamikaze  attack  on 
the  Du  Page  caused  171  casualties,  35  of 
whom  were  killed.  Had  these  men  not  put  their 
own  lives  on  the  line  and  rid  the  ship  of  the 
bomb,  it  could  have  exploded  on  txiard,  un- 
doubtedly killing  many  more  men.  and  com- 
pletely incapacitating  the  ship.  These  men's 
selfless  actions  saved  lives  and  allowed  the 
ship  to  maintain  its  place  and  duties  in  the  op- 
eration. Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  passage  of  al- 
most 50  years,  I  am  proud  to  finally  bring  at- 
tention to  the  courageous  act  of  these  men  as 
they  served  their  country  in  the  massive  strug- 
gle of  World  War  II. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HUGH  CAMPBELL, 
HERO  OF  PEARL  HARBOR 


HON.  NATHAN  DEAL 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1993 

Mr.  DEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  should  we 
use  the  time  of  this  House  to  pay  tribute  to  in- 
dividuals. But  there  are  certain  circumstances 
when  persons  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  service  of  their  country  that  is  fitting  and 
right  to  honor  them  here.  I  call  attention  today 
to  one  of  those  persons. 

Hugh  Lester  Campbell,  who  died  last  week 
in  LaFayette,  GA,  at  the  age  of  79,  was  such 
a  person.  Although  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  a 
ceremony  with  full  military  honors,  the  retired 
lieutenant  commander  of  the  U.S.  Navy  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  here  with  distinction. 

The  day  was  December  7,  1941,  and  gun 
captain.  Boatswain's  Mate  Campbell  was 
standing  by  his  station  at  gun  3  on  the  U.S.S. 
Sumner,  waiting  on  his  shipmates  to  go 
ashore  to  play  softball.  Then  he  saw  the 
planes.  In  Campbell's  words,  "I  saw  the  sky 
full  of  planes  as  they  started  diving  toward 
Battleship  Row.  The  planes  were  swooping 
and  this  plane  came  over  the  stern  of  our 
ship.  I  could  see  the  pilot." 

Campbell  reacted  quickly  loading  the  gun, 
but  it  would  not  fire  because  the  wire  to  the  fir- 
ing pin  was  not  attached.  So  Campbell 
reached  up  to  trip  the  firing  pin  manually,  frac- 
turing his  hand  from  the  recoil,  and  in  doing 
so.  shot  down  the  first  Japanese  plane  in  the 
attack.  The  plane  he  shot  down,  according  to 
the  ship's  log  now  in  the  Archives,  was  at- 
tempting a  torpedo  attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Although  his  hand  was  broken.  Campbell 
continued  to  fire  his  gun  manually  for  2  hours 
at  the  enemy  planes,  unloading  58  rounds  and 
burning  up  the  gun  in  the  process.  No  one  on 
the  U.S.S.  Sumner  was  killed,  but  Campbell 
watched  as  his  former  ship,  the  U.S.S.  Ari- 
zona was  torpedoed  and  continued  to  burn 
after  the  explosion.  Campbell  was  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  for  the  injuries  he  received  at 
Peari  Hartwr,  and  he  continued  to  serve 
throughout  the  war  and  afterward,  command- 
ing three  ships. 
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Lt.  Comdr.  H.L.  Campbell  retired  in  1957 
after  a  24-year  career  in  the  Navy  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  Walker  County  v^here  he 
served  as  county  surveyor. 

For  his  commitment  to  duty,  for  outstandirtg 
service  to  his  country  and  to  his  community, 
we  honor  the  memory  of  Hugh  Campbell. 


GUARANTEE  FREEDOM  OF  THE 
PRESS  IN  HONG  KONG 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  free,  vocal 
and  active  press  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  promoting  and  preserving  democracy  and  in 
ensuring  that  the  p)Otential  excesses  of  gov- 
ernment are  aggressively  investigated,  made 
public  and  kept  in  check.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers of  our  country  recognized  clearty  this 
truth  and  included  strong  protections  for  the 
press  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

With  the  end  of  the  cold  war  and  the  decline 
of  the  superpower  rivalry  the  press  is  emerg- 
ing from  dormancy  in  many  places  to  take  its 
rightful  place  ensuring  open,  transparent  gov- 
ernment and  safeguarding  human  rights  and 
the  rule  of  law.  In  Eastern  Europe,  the  Baltics, 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  certain  places  in 
Sut>-Saharan  Africa,  to  name  a  few,  the  free 
press  is  a  growing  and  newly  vibrant  institu- 
tion. 

Under  the  evenhanded,  sometimes  disin- 
terested leadership  of  the  British,  the  Hong 
Kong  press  has  been  vibrant,  aggressive,  ar- 
ticulate and  insightful — unafraid  to  tell  any 
story.  Today  the  Hong  Kong  news  media  uses 
the  most  modern  telecommunications  tech- 
nology and  includes  nearty  70  daily  news- 
papers, including  39  Chinese,  and  2  English 
language  dailies,  over  600  penodicals,  2  pri- 
vate television  companies,  1  government 
radio-television  station,  and  2  commercial 
radio  stations.  Keeping  in  line  with  the  history 
of  this  economic  powerhouse,  freedom  of  the 
press  also  has  an  unmistakable  commercial 
angle  In  Hong  Kong.  Rapid  access  to  com- 
plete and  reliable  electronic  and  print  Informa- 
tion IS  essential  for  Hong  Kong  to  remain  an 
international  business  center  and  Hong  Kong's 
press  has  risen  to  meet  this  need. 

The  Sino-Bntish  Joint  Declaration  of  1984 
guaranteed  that  Hong  Kong  would  be  allowed 
to  maintain  its  economic,  political,  cultural  and 
social  structures  for  at  least  50  years  after  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty  in  1997.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, the  Hong  Kong  press  should  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  without  mainland  interference 
until  2047. 

Unfortunately,  with  the  transfer  just  over  4 
years  away  the  global  trend  toward  a  freer 
press  is  reverse  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Hong 
Kong  press  has  been  receiving  subtle  and  not 
so  subtle  indications  from  the  mainland  that 
the  Communist  leadership  In  Beijing  Is  mon- 
itoring it  and  does  not  appreciate  stories  that 
reflect  negatively  on  the  Communist  leader- 
ship and  its  policies.  I  have  been  told  by  many 
sources,  including  Hong  Kong  reporters  them- 
selves, that  the  Hong  Kong  news  media  feel 
the  pressure  of  this  closer  scrutiny  and  are. 
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with  increasing  frequency,  practicing  self-cen- 
sorship both  in  repwrting  and  editing  news  sto- 
nes in  pnnl  and  on  radio  and  television.  This 
self-censorship  is  exercised  by  otherwise  ex- 
cellent, conscientious  reporters  who  have  a  le- 
gitimate concern  over  Chinese  retnbution  after 
1997  and  who,  in  many  cases,  have  wives 
and  families  in  Hong  Kong. 

A  1990  survey  of  522  Hong  Kong  reporters 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  at  the  Chinese  Univer- 
sity of  Hong  Kong  showed  that  7  of  10  of 
those  surveyed  thought  press  freedom  would 
be  curtailed  m  Hong  Kong  after  1997.  At  that 
time,  25  percent  of  Hong  Kong  )ournalists  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  apprehensive  when  cnti- 
cizing  the  Chinese  Government.  It  is  logical  to 
conclude  that  these  numbers  have  increased 
as  the  transfer  of  power  has  gotten  closer  and 
the  mainland  leadership  has  sought  to  be- 
come increasingly  active  in  Hong  Kong's  af- 
fairs. 

The  Chinese  have  pursued  a  course  de- 
signed to  cast  doubt  and  fear  into  the  minds 
of  Hong  Kong's  reporters,  Chinese  harass- 
ment of  Washington  Post  reporter  Lena  Sun 
and  other  foreign  lournalists  in  Beijing  is  not 
lost  on  Hong  Kong's  journalists,  and  it  is  ru- 
mored among  Hong  Kong  media  types  that 
the  Chinese  are  compiling  a  journalistic  black- 
list for  use  after  July  1,  1997. 

On  July  3.  1991,  Mr.  He  Xin.  a  member  of 
the  Chinese  People's  Political  Consultative 
Conference,  submitted  a  proposal  calling  for 
legal  action  against  Hong  Kong  publications 
which  made  defamatory  comments  against 
mainland  political  figures.  In  this  proposal.  Mr. 
He  asked  the  Chinese  courts — the  same  ones 
that  tried  the  Tiananmen  Square  protestors — 
to  handle  the  libel  cases  against  Hong  Kong 
publications  and  to  extradite  individuals  to  the 
mainland  for  tnals  if  necessary.  It  is  messages 
like  these  that  bombard  the  Hong  Kong  media 
and  create  a  cnsis  of  confidence  among  even 
the  most  dedicated  reporters  and  editors. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  al- 
leviate the  concern  felt  by  some  of  Hong 
Kong's  media  and  counteract  the  need  for 
self-censorship  among  Hong  Kong's  profes- 
sional press  corps.  This  bill  will  extend  1,500 
visas  to  Hong  Kong  reporters  and  their 
spouses  and  dependent  chikjren  and  would 
allow  the  reporters  to  exercise  these  visas  any 
time  between  January  1 ,  1 997  arwj  January  1 , 
2002. 

Individuals  who  are  nationals  of  Hong  Kong 
or  China,  whose  pnncipal  employment  or 
source  of  income  for  the  3  years  pnor  to  their 
application  for  this  special  visa  has  been  the 
news  media — including  pnnt.  radio,  and  tele- 
vision— and  whose  welfare  or  safety  is  likely  to 
be  subject  to  threats  or  harassment  due  di- 
rectly to  the  journalist's  work  in  the  news 
media  in  Hong  Kong  would  be  eligible  for 
these  visas.  I  anticipate  that  the  1,500  visas 
made  available  by  this  bill  would  extend  spe- 
cial immigrant  status  to  between  300  and  500 
reporters  and  their  immediate  family  members. 
While  this  IS  only  a  portion  of  the  reporters 
working  in  Hong  Kong,  it  is  a  substantial  num- 
ber for  a  colony  with  a  population  of  5.8  mil- 
lion and  will  form  a  core  group  immune  from 
Chinese  pressures. 

The  goal  of  this  bill  is  not.  of  course,  to  en- 
courage the  Hong  Kong  press  corps  to  emi- 
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grate  to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  this  bill  will 
be  a  success  if  conditions  in  Hong  Kong  are 
such  that  no  Hong  Kong  reporters  feel  the 
need  to  exercise  their  visas.  The  purpxjse  of 
this  bill  IS  to  preserve  a  free,  vibrant  press  in 
Hong  Kong  by  giving  Hong  Kong's  reporters, 
editors,  and  producers  the  confidence  to  re- 
port the  news  fairly  and  accurately  both  before 
and  after  1997,  and  by  serving  notice  on  the 
Chinese  leadership  in  Beijing  that  the  Hong 
Kong  press  will  not  be  intimidated. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  simple  and  effec- 
tive way  to  help  preserve  Hong  Kong's  free- 
dom and  vitality  at  this  extremely  important 
juncture.  Promoting  a  free  press  in  Hong  Kong 
will  help  limit  China'^  encroachment  into  Hong 
Kong  affairs  by  highlighting  Chinese  activities 
and  keeping  Hong  Kong's  people  informed 
and  aware.  I  commend  this  bill  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  become  cosponsors. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  SAFETY 
AND  HEALTH  REFORM  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  WnUAM  D.  TORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducir>g  the  Comprehensive  Safety 
and  Health  Reform  Act,  the  first  revision  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
since  it  was  established  m  1 970. 

The  evidence  of  the  need  surrounds  us. 
Two  decades  after  we  enacted  OSHA,  10,000 
Americans  are  killed  on  the  job  each  year. 
There  are  6.700  disabling  injuries  every  day. 
and  390.000  new  occupational  disease  cases 
are  diagnosed  each  year.  We  have  done  little 
to  reduce  exposures  to  toxic  chemicals.  Most 
distressing,  despite  these  statistics,  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
under  Republican  Presidents  for  the  last  12 
years,  has  fought  against  effective  enforce- 
ment of  existing  Federal  protection. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  2  years  ago.  and 
we  held  several  heanngs  on  it  in  the  I02d 
Congress.  But  we  were  unable  to  enact  it  tte- 
cause  of  opposition  from  the  Bush  administra- 
tion. Opponents  criticized  the  bill  t}ecause, 
they  contended.  Government  cannot  mandate 
good  management-labor  relations. 

The  fact  is.  work  force  injuries  cost  Amer- 
ican business  $83  billion  a  year,  according  to 
a  1989  Rand  Corp.  study.  The  improvements 
we  seek  will  not  hurt  employers  who  make 
safety  a  pnority.  but  they  will  force  changes  on 
businesses  that  have  been  callous  toward 
their  employees.  For  the  safety-conscious,  we 
would  not  impose  new  requirements.  For 
those  employers  who  are  not  safety-con- 
scious, we  will  demonstrate  that  worker  safety 
IS  a  key  to  success,  that  good  practices  will 
lower  their  costs  and  improve  their  productiv- 
ity, their  morality,  and  their  employees'  morale. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  outline  the 
many  improvements  that  would  be  made  by 
the  bill. 

The  first  area  of  reform  concerns  employer 
and  employee  participation  in  making  work- 
places safer.  A  major  problem  on  the  job 
today  IS  that  workers  have  no  voice  in  health 
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and  safety  issues.  We  intend  to  give  them  a 
bullhorn.  Employers  would  be  required  to  es- 
tablish health  and  safety  programs  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  hazards  and  to  prevent  illnesses 
and  injuries.  The  programs  would  mandate 
health  and  safety  education  and  training, 
whose  absence  is  often  the  reason  for  injuries. 

Employers  of  at  least  11  full-time  workers 
woukj  be  required  to  establish  joint  safety 
committees,  comprised  of  employee  and  man- 
agement representatives.  Their  task  would  be 
to  review  the  safety  and  health  program,  con- 
duct inspections,  and  recommend  corrections. 

These  joint  committees  are  of  paramount 
importance.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  our  OSHA  reform 
bill  had  been  the  law  in  1991,  the  25  victims 
of  the  Hamlet,  NC.  poultry  plant  fire  might 
have  had  a  fighting  chance  to  get  out  of  that 
firetrap  rather  than  die  behind  locked  doors. 

A  joint  committee  and  improved  training  also 
would  have  prevented  the  deaths  of  two  work- 
ers at  an  Ionia,  Ml,  bumper  manufacturing 
plant  in  1991.  The  company  has  been  fined  $1 
million  for  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  trag- 
edy, but  current  law  does  not  require  imme- 
diate correction  of  those  conditions.  The  same 
company  was  fined  another  $250,000  last 
month  after  two  more  wort<ers  were  almost 
killed,  but  it  has  yet  to  pay  a  dime.  The  injus- 
tice these  victims  and  their  families  suffered 
cannot  t>e  allowed  to  continue. 

The  bill  would  give  employees  greater  par- 
ticipation in  enforcement  proceedings  Ijefore 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission.  Employees  also  would  have  a 
voice  in  settlements  between  OSHA  and  em- 
ployers. 

A  key  to  making  OSHA  work  is  better  pro- 
tection of  employees  who  blow  the  whistle  on 
dangerous  conditions.  Employers  would  be 
prohibited  from  finng  or  otherwise  retaliating 
against  an  employee  for  reporting  unsafe  con- 
ditions or  for  refusing  to  perform  work  that 
would  expose  the  employee  to  a  bona  fide 
danger.  It  also  would  authorize  the  Labor  Sec- 
retary to  order  reinstatement  and  assess  back 
pay.  compensatory  damages,  and  attorney 
fees.  Aggneved  employees  could  pursue  litiga- 
tion independently  if  the  Latxjr  Department 
failed  to  act  on  a  discrimination  complaint 
within  90  days. 

A  second  area  concerns  OSHA's  record  in 
setting  standards  for  hazards.  Since  its  cre- 
ation in  1970,  OSHA  has  adopted  fewer  than 
30  comprehensive  health  standards,  and  most 
safety  standards  have  not  been  revised  since 
the  1960's.  The  bill  would  strengthen  and  ex- 
pedite the  standard-setting  process. 

It  would  require  OSHA  to  respond  to  peti- 
tions for  health  and  safety  standards  within  90 
days  of  receipt.  If  it  found  the  standard  were 
warranted,  OSHA  would  issue  a  proposed  rule 
within  12  months  and  a  final  rule  18  months 
after  that.  OSHA's  failure  to  do  so  would  be 
suliject  to  judicial  review. 

More  than  2,000  chemicals  are  developed 
each  year,  yet  OSHA  regulates  workplace  ex- 
posure to  no  more  than  600  toxins.  The  bill 
wouk]  require  OSHA  to  update  exposure  limits 
every  3  years.  The  bill  also  would  codify  425 
revised  exposure  limits  that  were  invalidated 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  11th  Cir- 
cuit last  July. 

The  bill  would  require  that  OSHA  standards 
address  a  significant  risk  to  workplace  health 
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or  safety  and  reduce  that  risk  to  the  extent 
feasible.  The  bill  would  require  three  generic 
standards:  exposure  monitoring  of  toxic  sub- 
stances, medical  surveillance  of  exposed  em- 
ployees, and  ergonomic  hazards. 

The  third  major  concern  is  law  enforcement. 
A  targeted  inspection  program  would  be  es- 
tablished for  high-risk  industries.  Employers 
would  be  required  to  report,  and  OSHA  inves- 
tigate, within  24  hours  all  work-related  fatali- 
ties and  accidents  resulting  in  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  more  than  one  worker.  The  bill  requires 
employers  promptly  to  correct  imminent  dan- 
gers identified  by  OSHA.  Employers  could  be 
fined  up  to  $50,000  per  day  for  noncompli- 
ance. This  is  a  major  change  from  current  law, 
which  allows  employers  to  litigate  through  the 
entire  appeal  process  before  correcting  major 
hazards. 

Criminal  penalties  would  be  increased.  Will- 
ful violations  that  cause  death  could  bring  up 
to  10  years  in  prison,  and  criminal  p>enalties 
could  be  applied  to  willful  violations  that  cause 
serious  injury.  Importantly,  management  per- 
sonnel other  than  executives  could  be  held 
criminally  liable.  As  it  stands,  it  is  the  front-line 
manager  who  orders  workers  to  perlorm  dan- 
gerous duties,  but  is  free  from  resp)onsibility  if 
injuries  and  even  death  result. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
under  Federal  law,  it  is  a  felony  to  maliciously 
harass  a  wild  horse  on  Federal  lands,  but  it  is 
only  a  misdemeanor  when  an  employee  is 
killed  as  a  result  of  the  willful  violation  of  a 
health  or  safety  standard. 

We  would  expand  coverage  of  the  law  to 
millions  of  workers  for  the  first  time,  including 
those  in  State  and  local  government  and  em- 
ployed in  Federal  nuclear  plants  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Energy  Department.  As  we 
have  done  in  other  areas  of  the  law  in  recent 
years,  Congress  would  extend  health  and 
safety  protection  to  its  own  employees. 

The  bill  improves  the  collection  of  employer 
data  on  work-related  deaths,  injuries,  and  ill- 
nesses. It  guarantees  victims  of  accidents,  or 
their  families,  access  to  information  on 
OSHA's  investigation.  And  it  requires  OSHA  to 
meet  with  victims  or  their  families  before  send- 
ing a  citation  regarding  their  accident. 

State  plans  would  have  to  meet  many  of  the 
updated  Federal  standards,  such  as  the  re- 
quirements for  safety  and  health  programs, 
joint  committees,  reporting,  nondiscrimination 
protection,  and  access  to  information.  OSHA 
would  investigate  complaints  against  State 
plans.  The  bill  allows  States  to  adopt  addi- 
tional safety  and  health  requirements  to  pro- 
tect the  general  welfare. 

To  help  business  comply  with  the  law, 
OSHA  would  offer  technical  assistance,  train- 
ing, and  consulting  services  to  employers  and 
employees,  at  cost.  These  fees  would  be  used 
to  expand  compliance  assistance  OSHA  pro- 
vides to  businesses. 

The  bill  would  create  an  Office  of  Construc- 
tion Safety  within  OSHA,  and  add  special 
safeguards  for  construction  industry  workers. 
General  or  prime  contractors  would  have  to 
have  written  safety  plans  for  each  construction 
project  and  an  on-site  safety  coordinator  to  im- 
plement the  plan. 

To  deal  with  the  problems  of  worker's  com- 
pensation, the  bill  would  establish  a  15-mem- 
ber  Federal  Worker's  Compensation  Commis- 
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sion.  Its  charge  would  be  to  examine  com- 
pensation law  and  determine  what  changes 
are  necessary  to  improve  the  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  has  the  right 
to  a  safe  and  healthy  worttplace.  That  was  the 
principal  behind  OSHA  when  we  established 
it,  and  it  remains  our  goal  today.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  take  the  next  step  to  protect  the  health 
of  workers  in  our  factories  and  offices. 


BASE  CLOSURE 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here 
today  to  discuss  a  very  important  issue.  Not 
only  is  this  issue  critical  to  the  future  of 
100.000  potentially  displaced  defense  workers 
in  California,  but  also  to  thousands  of  workers 
in  various  cities  throughout  this  country  whose 
economic  livelihood  hinges  on  the  military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know,  Sec- 
retary Aspin  is  scheduled  to  send  a  list  of  sug- 
gested shutdowns  to  the  independent  Defense 
Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Commission 
this  week. 

The  question  involving  the  economic  impact 
of  these  base  closings  is  not  one  of  partisan- 
ship and  politics  but  one  of  need  and  obliga- 
tion. California  alone  could  lose  up  to  S300  bil- 
lion in  their  annual  defense  payroll,  plus  an- 
other $1 .4  billion  in  defense  contracts  if  these 
closings  materialize.  California  is  home  to  mili- 
tary installations.  17  of  which  are  scheduled 
for  closure  or  consolidation. 

Currently,  $1.7  billion  is  allotted  in  fiscal 
year  1993  for  defense  conversion  purposes. 
To  ease  the  economic  impact  which  California 
disproportionately  bears.  President  Clinton  an- 
nounced that  he  will  release  $500  million  to 
compensate  districts  for  economic  hardships 
caused  by  these  closings.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  distribute  any  of  this 
funding. 

Subsequently,  we  are  forced  to  sit  back  and 
anticipate  Secretary  Aspin's  next  move.  Unoffi- 
cial lists  published  in  the  press  name  nine 
more  bases  on  the  list  slated  for  closure.  Ac- 
cording to  the  California  Institute,  California  is 
shouldering  60  percent  of  the  cuts  pursuant  to 
1988  and  1991  rounds  of  base  closures. 

Just  as  we  cannot  rely  on  defense  cuts 
alone  to  balance  the  Federal  budget,  we  also 
cannot  close  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
bases  in  California  as  we  downsize. 


HONORING  THE  RIVERDALE 
COMMUNITY  CENTER  AT  M.S.  141 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10, 1993 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  and  pleasure  that  I  recognize  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Riverdale  Community  Cen- 
ter at  Middle  School  141. 

An  organization  that  was  born  out  of  con- 
cern over  the  temptations  that  stalk  our  youth. 
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such  as  drugs  and  alcohol  abuse,  has  grown 
into  a  place  where  children,  teens,  and  adults 
can  all  enrich  their  lives. 

The  RCC  was  founded  two  decades  ago  Ijy 
the  Parents'  Association  of  Middle  School  141 
to  address  the  many  serious  problems  facing 
the  youth  of  the  community.  Today,  the  RCC 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Northwest  Bronx.  Its 
free  teen  center  programs  serve  over  1,500 
teens  each  year,  and  hundreds  of  seniors, 
adults,  and  youngsters  participate  in  more 
than  150  education  courses.  The  RCC  Out- 
reach Program  assists  troubled  teens  before 
they  get  caught  up  in  dangerous  t>ehavior. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  action  and  intervention  that 
makes  the  Riverdale  Community  Center  so 
unique.  I  commend  all  the  people  who  have 
helped  to  develop  these  innovative  and  effec- 
tive programs.  Their  efforts  have  touched 
many  individual  lives  and  enhanced  the  entire 
community. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  TIMOTHY  J. 
SHOTMEYER 


HON.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10.  1993 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  are  a  unique  organization. 
When  most  think  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  image 
that  immediately  comes  to  mind  is  the  young 
man  dressed  in  his  khaki  uniform,  escorting 
the  elderiy  woman  across  the  street.  While  I 
am  sure  that  no  Scout  would  pass  up  that 
chance  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  for  the 
Shotmeyer  family  of  Bergen  County,  NJ, 
Scouting  has  meant  so  much  more.  I  rise 
today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
recognizing  the  Shotmeyers'  dedication  to 
Scouting  and  specifically,  to  acknowledge  the 
attainment  of  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout,  by  Tim- 
othy Shotmeyer. 

The  Shotmeyer  family  has  been  involved 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  for  many  years  serving 
local  Scouting  organizatkins  on  all  levels. 
Henry  Shotmeyer,  Jr.,  of  Wyckoff,  NJ,  was  re- 
cently inducted  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
Passaic  County  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
His  brother,  Charlie  Shotmeyer,  of  Franklin 
Lakes,  is  assistant  scoutmaster  of  Boy  Scout 
Troop  77  and  serves  as  an  executive  board 
member  of  the  Bergen  County  Council.  The 
tradition  runs  deep  in  the  family. 

Today,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  next  chapter  in  the  Shotmeyers" 
legacy  with  the  Scouts  as  troop  77  holds  an 
Eagle  Scout  Court  of  Honor  for  Charlie's  son, 
Timothy  J.  Shotmeyer. 

Tim  Shotmeyer  was  the  sixth  member  of 
troop  77,  joining  shortly  after  it  was  founded  in 
September  1989.  He  is  the  first  in  T-77  to  at- 
tain Eagle  Scout  rank.  To  demonstrate  Tim's 
dedication  to  Scouting,  one  merely  looks  at  his 
efforts  to  become  an  Eagle  Scout.  The  long 
road  to  Eagle  status  requires  a  Scout  to  eam 
at  least  21  merit  badges.  In  his  3  years  as  a 
scout,  Tim  has  earned  37  merit  t>adges — a  re- 
markable average  of  one  a  month — in  such 
areas  as  American  Heritage,  Consumer  Buy- 
ing, Firemanship,  and  Personal  Management. 
A  leader  among  his  peers,  Tim  has  served 
as  senior  patrol  leader  and  was  elected  by  his 
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fellow  Scouts  to  the  National  Honor  Camper 
Order  of  Arrow  as  an  ordeal  member  of  the 
Oratam  Lodge.  He  now  serves  as  an  officer  of 
the  lodge. 

Following  his  Scout  pledge  to  "do  my  best 
to  do  my  duty  to  God  and  Country"  and  "to 
help  other  people  at  all  times,"  Tim  has 
served  in  school  as  class  vice  president  and 
homeroom  delegate,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
band,  Rotary  Interact,  Bible  Club,  Young  Con- 
servatives for  a  Stronger  America,  the  Green 
House  Club,  National  Rifle  Association,  Young 
Republicans  of  Sussex  County  and  the  YMCA 
Youth  in  Government.  He  has  also  earned  the 
religious  award  of  his  faith:  The  God  and 
Country  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Scouting  brings  boys  of  com- 
mon interest  together  and  provides  a  camara- 
derie that  builds  fnendships,  strengthens  fami- 
lies, and  nurtures  character.  I  can  think  of  few 
who  are  better  role  models  for  our  youths  than 
the  Shotmeyer  family.  That  is  why  I  urge  my 
colleagues  m  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
join  with  the  Bergen  County  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Timothy  J.  Shotmeyer  and  his  entire  family 
as  he  earns  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FIVE  OUTSTANDING 
AFRICAN-AMERICANS 


HON.  HERB  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1993 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  five  outstanding  African-Ameri- 
cans from  Paterson,  NJ.  On  Sunday,  February 
28,  1993,  the  Integrity  Lodge  No.  51  honored 
Curtis  Taylor,  M.M.  Burkley  James,  Martha 
Bolds  Afetse,  R.W.  John  D.  Givens,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Gregory  Turner.  These  citizens  devoted 
tremendous  time,  talent,  and  energy  to  the  en- 
richment and  protection  of  the  Paterson  com- 
munity. 

Curtis  Taylor  is  undersheriff  of  the  Passaic 
County  Sheriff's  Department.  He  is  an  invalu- 
able asset  to  the  sheriff's  department  because 
of  his  tireless  drive  to  continually  enhance  his 
ability  as  a  law  enforcement  officer.  His  excep- 
tional service  has  won  him  a  medal  of  honor 
for  distinguished  performance  of  an  act  of  gal- 
lantry t)eyond  the  call  of  duty,  a  citation  from 
the  New  Jersey  Senate  for  dedicated  volun- 
teer services  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and  a 
certificate  of  appreciation  in  recognition  to 
commitment  and  active  participation. 

M.M.  Burkley  James,  Sr.,  a  distinguished 
veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  retired  General 
Motors  employee,  has  dedicated  countless 
hours  in  community  service.  He  is  a  member 
of  several  Masonk:  Houses,  Adoptive  Rites, 
arxj  Concordant  Bodies  of  the  Prince  Hall 
Family.  And  many  people  still  remember  his 
talents  as  a  superb  ttaseball  player. 

Martha  Bolds  Afetse  has  many  responsibil- 
ities, one  of  which  is  as  the  founder  and  exec- 
utive director  of  Community  Action  Day  Care 
Inc.  of  Paterson,  NJ.  She  is  also  the  founder 
of  the  Paterson  Sickle  Cell  Foundation  and  the 
Paterson  Black  Women's  Health  Projects.  Her 
steadfast  community  involvement  has  eamed 
her  a  magnitude  of  awards  and  certificates. 
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such  as  the  Dr.  George  Washington  Carver 
Award  for  Education,  the  Mayor's  Award,  and 
the  Arthur  Johnson  Award  for  youth  work.  Her 
membership  in  organizations  like  the  Youth 
Group-Core,  Northside  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Center,  Women  for  Political  Action,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Policy  Development  Board  have 
inspired  many  to  fight  for  a  better  future  for 
themselves  and  others. 

Enterprising  entrepreneur,  John  D.  Givens  is 
the  owner  and  operator  of  Givens  Chrysler 
Plymouth  Inc.,  a  first  sergeant  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve, and  a  teacher  of  auto  mechanics  at 
Middlesex  Technical  School.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, Integrity  Lodge  No.  51  purchased  the 
Masonic  Building  at  224  Martin  Luther  King 
Way,  a  scholarship  fund  was  established  and 
the  George  Bumpass  Shrine  Club  was  found- 
ed, just  to  highlight  a  few  of  his  many  con- 
tributions. He  has  fund-raised  and  organized 
for  numerous  events  and  is  the  recipient  of 
many  military  and  civic  awards.  I  hope  he  is 
successful  in  this  goal  to  establish  a  trade 
school  for  the  urt)an  community. 

With  a  flock  of  1 ,500,  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory  C. 
Turner  has  led  the  Christ  Temple  Baptist 
Church  in  several  successful  outreach  min- 
istries. They  have  uplifted  the  spirit  of 
Paterson,  as  well  as  helped  in  feeding  and 
clothing  the  needy.  He  continues  to  search  for 
more  ways  to  serve  the  community  of 
Paterson,  and  he  has  received  numerous  civic 
awards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Curtis  Taylor,  M.M. 
Burkley  James,  Martha  Bolds  Afetse,  R.W. 
John  D.  Givens,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gregory  Turner 
for  their  unselfish  contributions  that  have  been 
an  inspiration  throughout  the  Paterson  com- 
munity. I  am  thankful  that  these  exemplary  citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey  are  continuing  in  their  de- 
voted work  for  the  benefit  of  our  community. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROTECT  AQUIFERS 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10, 1993 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  to  protect  our  Nation's 
sole  source  aquifers  from  potential  contamina- 
tion resulting  from  the  siting  of  landfills. 

We  have  learned  from  past  experiences  that 
it  is  easy  to  pollute  our  underground  sources 
of  safe  drinking  water  and  much  more  difficult 
to  reverse  the  process  of  leachate  seepage 
once  it  has  tjegun  to  occur. 

Each  day,  the  United  States  consumes  over 
74  billion  gallons  of  ground  water  for  drinking 
and  other  uses.  Contamination  of  this  ground 
water  with  chemicals  and  other  pollutants  can 
be  a  serious  environmental  and  public  health 
problem.  We  especially  need  to  be  cautious 
when  our  landfills  are  placed  over  the  sources 
of  our  precious  ground  water — sole  source 
aquifers. 

Most  of  the  Superfund  sites  in  my  congres- 
sional district  involve  ground  water  pollution 
from  a  specific  source,  often  a  landfill.  My  bill 
will  prevent  future  occurrences  of  this  unfortu- 
nate pattern  by  requiring  specific  actions  to 
certify  protection  before  the  damage  is  done. 
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In  1 986,  we  passed  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  amendments  creating  a  national  program 
to  identify  our  sole  source  aquifers  and  now  It 
is  time  to  provide  protections  for  these  valu- 
able sources  of  clean  water.  This  year  the 
Clean  Water  Act  is  due  up  for  reauthorization. 
I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  this  year  to  provide  the  needed 
protection  for  our  valuable  sources  of  drinking 
water.  I  plan  to  offer  my  bill  as  part  of  the  re- 
authorization process. 

Currently,  the  States  make  most  of  the  deci- 
sions that  affect  ground  water  protection  and 
the  States  should  be  responsible  for  certifying 
that  projects  under  their  review  are  safe.  My 
legislation  is  a  significant  step  toward  provid- 
ing the  needed  protection  by  placing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  prevention  with  the  States 
under  Federal  guidance. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  ban  the  construc- 
tion of  a  landfill,  surface  impoundment,  waste 
pile,  or  land  treatment  facility  within  the  aquifer 
protection  area  unless  the  State  developed  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  protection  of  the  aqui- 
fer. 

The  plan  must  include  a  mapping  of  the 
sole  source  aquifer,  an  assessment  of  the  re- 
lationship between  land  surface  activities  and 
ground  water  quality,  management  practices 
to  be  implemented  In  order  to  prevent  the  ad- 
verse Impacts  on  ground  water,  and  a  pro- 
gram for  State  and  local  implementation  of  the 
plan  to  ensure  the  continued  protection  of  the 
sole  source  aquifer. 

In  addition  to  the  creation  of  a  plan  and  a 
means  to  implement  this  plan,  the  State  must 
during  the  development  of  the  plan  consult 
with  and  consider  the  comments  of  concerned 
Individuals.  The  State  must  also  conduct  pub- 
lic hearings  at  places  within  the  protection 
area  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  comment. 

My  bill  will  play  an  important  role  in  protect- 
ing sole  source  aquifers  and  will  provide  our 
Nation  with  clean  drinking  water  for  future 
generations. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4, 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest; — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
March  11,  1993,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  RECORD. 
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MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MARCH  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  257,  to  modify  the 
requirements   applicable    to    locatable 
minerals  on  public  domain  lands,  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  self-initi- 
ation of  mining  claims. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  environmental  as- 
pects   of    the    North    American    Free 
Trade  Agreement. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  relating 
to  a  Federal  balanced  budget. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  with  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  review  the  Com- 
petitiveness Policy  Council's  Second 
Annual  Report  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To     hold     hearings     to     examine     tele- 
communications infrastructure. 

SR-253 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  with  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  to 
review  the  Competitiveness  Policy 
Council's  Second  Annual  Report  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

SD-538 

MARCH  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1994 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
review  the  future  years  defense  plan. 

SH-216 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    proposed    budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 

SD-192 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  335.  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce   to   make  ad- 
ditional frequencies  available  for  com- 
mercial  assignment   in   order   to   pro- 
mote the  development  and  use  of  new 
telecommunications  technologies. 

SR-253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Lynn  E.  Davis,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Security  Affairs,  and  J.  Brian  Atwood, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Manage- 
ment. 

SD-562 
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Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subconunittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  corrup- 
tion in  the  professional  boxing  indus- 
try. 

SI>-342 
4:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing,  on  the  Treaty  on  Open 
Skies,   with   12  Annexes  (Treaty  Doc. 
102-37). 

S-116.  Capitol 

MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  relat- 
ing to  telemarketing  fraud. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  473,  to  promote 
the  industrial  competitiveness  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  U.S.  by  strength- 
ening the  linkages  between  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  private  sector  and  by  supporting 
the    development    and    application    of 
technologies  critical  to  the  economic, 
scientific   and   technological   competi- 
tiveness of  the  U.S. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    relating    to    Congressional 
election  campaign  finance  reform. 

SR.-301 

10.00  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Timothy  E.  Wirth.  of  Colorado,  to  be 

Counselor  of  the  Department  of  SUte. 

SD-628 

MARCH  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings   to  examine   the  pur- 
poses of  foreign  aid   in   the  post-cold 
war  era. 

SD-192 

MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic  Substances.  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  current  hydrogen/re- 
newable   energy    programs,    and    the 
interface  between  these  programs  and 
existing  environmental  regulation,  and 
emerging  environmental  technologies. 

SD-406 

MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  afid  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  473.  to  promote 
the  industrial  competitiveness  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  U.S.  by  strength- 
ening the  linkages  between  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  private  sector  and  by  supporting 
the    development    and    application    of 
technologies  critical  to  the  economic, 
scientific   and   technological   competi- 
tiveness of  the  U.S. 

SD-366 


4719 

2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  radio  and 
television  broadcast  use  fees  on  public 
lands,  focusing  on  a  report  of  the  Radio 
and  Television  Broadcast  Use  Fee  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

SD-366 

MARCH  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  473.  to  pro- 
mote   the    industrial    competitiveness 
and  economic  growth  of  the  U.S.  by 
strengthening  the  linkages  between  the 
laboratories  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  the  private  sector  and  by  sup- 
porting the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  technologies  critical  to  the  eco- 
nomic,   scientific    and     technological 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S. 

SD-366 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  science  of  global 
climate  change. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-GSO 

MARCH  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of   AMVETS.    the   Veterans   of  World 
War  I.  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, the  American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War. 
and  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  As- 
sociation. 

345  Cannon  Building 

APRIL  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  focusing 
on  implementation  of  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  EfTiciency  Act. 

SD-116 

APRIL  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  sustainable  de- 
velopment goals  and  strategies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  21 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-192 
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APRIL  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold   hearingrs   to   examine   environ- 
mental problems  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

SD-342 

MAY  4 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreigrn  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearingrs  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance   and    U.S.    international    eco- 
nomic and  commercial  interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearing  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  focusing 
on  procurement  reform. 

SD-138 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  11 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  se- 
curity Interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  focusing  on  marine  safe- 
ty. 

SD-138 

MAY  18 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  transnational  issues,  fo- 
cusing on  population,  environment, 
health,  narcotics,  and  anti-terrorism 
issues. 

SD-138 
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MAY  25 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  foreign  assistance 
and  the  transition  to  democracy  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

SD-138 

MAY  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, focusing  on  drunk  driving. 

SD-138 

JUNES 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r^i*r8da:y,  March  11,  1993 


The  House  met  at  11:30  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  confess,  O  God,  that  we  accept  so 
many  of  the  blessings  of  life  and  we 
forget  to  give  thanks;  we  receive  the 
support  of  family  and  friends  and  we  do 
not  always  remember  to  be  grateful;  we 
have  food  and  freedom  and  we  can  eas- 
ily forget  that  many  in  our  land  and 
world  have  so  little.  Remind  us,  O  gra- 
cious God,  of  all  these  gifts  that  we  re- 
ceive each  day,  so  we  may  live  our  lives 
with  awareness,  gratitude,  and  appre- 
ciation. Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  • 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas   244,   nays 
152,  not  voting  34,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  63] 
YEAS— 244 


Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Baesler 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Senior 

Borski 

Brewster 

Brooks 


Browder 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clin«er 

CI  y  bum 

Coleman 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 


Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

EnglUb  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 


Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoke 

Holden 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kreidler 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 


Allard 

Armey 

Bachus  (AD 

Baker (CA) 

Baker (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bllirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 


Maloney 
Mann 
Man  ton 
Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
Mclnnis 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Giver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Pallone 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Ravenel 
Reed 
Reynolds 

NAYS— 152 

Canady 

Castle 

Clay 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fowler 

Franks  (CTT) 

Franks  (NJ) 


Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-AUard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Tejeda 

Thurman 

Torres 

TorricelU 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Yates 


Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Horn 

Hufflngton 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 


Inbofe 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Machtley 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCrery 

McHugh 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 


Abercrombie 

Barton 

Herman 

Boucher 

Brown  (CA) 

Cardin 

Collins  (IL) 

Cox 

DeLauro 

Emerson 

Fields  (TX) 

Foglietta 


Miller  (FL) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Murphy 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Pryce  (OH) 

(Juillen 

(iuinn 

Rams  tad 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

Santorum 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schiir 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 


Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


NOT  VOTING— 34 

Ford  (TN) 

Frost 

Gordon 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

H&rman 

Hastings 

Henry 

Inslee 

Johnson  (SD) 

Kopetski 

LaFalce 


Livingston 

McDade 

Parker 

Rogers 

Slaughter 

Thornton 

Washington 

Williams 

Wise 

Wynn 


D   1152 

changed 


his   vote   from 


Mr.    KLEIN 
"nay"  to  "yea. 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


D  1210 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  roll- 
call  vote  No.  63  on  the  Journal,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yes." 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  Will  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baker]  please  come  for- 
ward and  lead  the  House  in  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance? 

Mr.  BAKER  of  California  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  insened  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  WALTER 
P.  KENNEDY,  MINORITY  SER- 
GEANT AT  ARMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Walter  P.  Kennedy,  Mi- 
nority Sergeant  at  Arms: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  March  1,  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
The  Capitol. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  bad  a  great 
privlleg-e  that  very  few  in  America  have  ex- 
perienced and  that  is  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Staff  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
some  44  years.  It  has  been  an  experience  that 
1  shall  remember  to  the  end  of  my  time.  The 
friendships  I  have  developed  with  you.  with 
my  own  Leader,  Bob  Michel,  and  so  many 
others  over  these  years  has  been  a  very  rare 
privilege. 

But  now  with  the  years  passing  by  more 
rapidly  I  have  determined  that  I  should 
spend  more  of  my  remaining  time  with  my 
long  suffering  aind  devoted  wife,  my  seven 
children  and  nine  grandchildren.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  remain  active  participating  in  my 
son's  law  firm  but  at  a  pace  one  can  have  the 
opportunity  to  stop  and  smell  the  roses. 

I,  therefore,  submit  my  resignation  effec- 
tive the  end  of  business  on  March  15,  1993.  I 
thank  you,  my  Leader  and  all  the  Members 
for  making  my  life  a  Camelot  come  true. 
Respectfully, 

Walter  P.  Kennedy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  announces  that  after  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  is 
recognized  for  an  extended  1-minute, 
the  Chair  will  then  recognize  17  Mem- 
bers for  1-minute  speeches  on  each  side. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  P.  KENNEDY. 
MINORITY  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

(Mr.  MICH^  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  have  asked  for  this 
extended  1  minute  from  the  Speaker  to 
take  special  note  of  the  letter  of  res- 
ignation which  was  just  read  from  our 
long-time  friend  and  devoted  House 
employee,  Walter  P.  Kennedy.  There  is 
a  special  significance  to  my  taking  this 
time  because  Walt  and  I  served  to- 
gether as  administrative  assistants  in 
our  earlier  years  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
began  his  career  as  an  AA  to  former 
Congressman  Gordon  Canfield  from 
New  Jersey  in  1949,  and  that  is  the  year 
I  began  my  tour  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
subsequently  was  appointed  minority 
pair  clerk  by  the  late  Speaker  Joseph 
W.  Martin  of  Massachusetts,  and  then 
appointed  to  fill  the  minority  Sergeant 
at  Arms  post  by  our  former  minority 
leader,  John  Rhodes,  and  has  continued 


in  that  position  under  my  tenure  as 
Republican  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that 
during  Walt's  44  years  of  service  on 
Capitol  Hill  he  served  as  president  of 
the  Congressional  Secretaries  Club, 
founder  of  the  Capitol  Hill  First  Friday 
Club,  and  during  World  War  U  he 
served  in  the  European  theater  of  oper- 
ations with  the  44th  Infantry  Division 
In  southern  France  and  Germany,  end- 
ing up  at  the  Brenner  Pass. 

Walt  has  decided,  as  we  heard  in  his 
letter  of  resigrnation,  to  spend  more 
time  with  his  seven  children  and  nine 
grandchildren,  and  I  just  wanted  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
own  personal  love  and  affection  for  him 
as  a  friend,  express  our  profound  appre- 
ciation for  Walt's  long  and  devoted 
service  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  guess  Wally  serves  officially  as  a 
representative  of  our  party.  I  know 
that  he  has  acquired  many,  many 
friends  on  the  Democrat  side  of  the 
aisle  of  this  House.  There  was  no  cen- 
ter line  of  division  for  him.  He  always 
wanted  to  be  helpful  to  Members  of 
both  sides,  particularly  younger  Mem- 
bers, getting  them  acclimated  to  this 
institution. 

Walter  P.  Kennedy  has  set  a  high 
standard  of  performance  for  all  of  our 
employees,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think 
we.  as  House  Members,  do  ourselves 
proud  to  appropriately  recognize  that 
kind  of  service.  This  place  will  not  be 
quite  the  same  without  him,  wherever 
he  is,  but  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  en- 
tire House  when  I  say,  "Thank  you 
from  all  of  us  for  your  long,  distin- 
guished and  loyal  service  to  this  insti- 
tution. We  wish  you  all  the  best  in 
your  retirement." 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  made 
mention  of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  am  most  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  very  good  and  close  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  who  I  think 
reflects  the  same  qualities  that  Walter 
Kennedy  reflects,  and  I  am  very 
pleased,  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  and  on  behalf  of  the  Members  of 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  to  rise  and  to  join 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Walter  P.  Kennedy  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  understanding,  knowledge,  and 
love  of  this  institution.  Any  of  us  who 
have  served  here  with  him  know  him  to 
be  a  person  who  has  indeed,  as  the  mi- 
nority leader  said,  walked  on  both 
sides  of  these  aisles,  extended  his  hand 
to  both  sides,  given  good  advice  and 
counsel  to  both  sides.  He  has  been  a 
staunch  and  strong  supporter  of  the 
other  side's  interests  and  objectives, 
but  that  has  not  obscured  his  view  of 
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the  fact  that  we  are,  in  this  body,  all 
Americans,  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country,  and  no  person  who 
has  served  in  this  body  has  reflected 
that  any  more  than  Walter  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  regret  Walter's  retirement. 
We  lament  the  fact  that  he  is  leaving 
our  body.  Our  body  will  be  a  lesser 
body  for  his  absence.  But  we  say  to 
him,  we  join  with  your  distinguished 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  and  all  of 
your  friends  on  that  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  all  of  your  friends  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  in  wishing  you  a  long  life,  en- 
joyment of  those  seven  children  and 
your  grandchildren,  and  we  know  that 
you  will  continue  to  play,  as  you  have, 
not  just  for  the  44  years,  but  for  your 
entire  life,  a  positive  role  in  making 
this  country  a  better  place  for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this  in  con- 
clusion: Congratulations  to  you,  Wal- 
ter Kennedy,  and  Godspeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]  for  his  very  val- 
uable contribution. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Re- 
publican leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
leader  for  yielding. 

We  are  celebrating  today  the  44  years 
of  Walter  Kennedy's  service  on  the 
Hill.  What  I  have  to  say  celebrates  his 
seven  children,  his  lovely  and  long-suf- 
fering wife.  Ana,  and  his  founding  of 
the  First  Friday  Club  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  say  this 
to  Walt:  In  America  we  do  not  have 
any  hereditary  aristocracy,  but  there 
is  an  aristocracy  of  the  heart  and  of 
the  soul  and  of  the  spirit,  and  in  that 
very  special  limited  aristocracy  Walt 
Kennedy  is  at  least  a  prince. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bittersweet  occasion. 
I  want  to  join  our  distinguished  minority  leader 
in  congratulating  Walt  Kennedy  on  his  immi- 
nent retirement,  and  at  the  same  time,  like  so 
many  other  Members,  I  am  sorry  to  see  him 

go- 

The  title  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  the  minor- 
ity hardly  begins  to  descrit>e  what  Walt  has 
been  to  this  body.  He  has  served  as  friernj, 
advisor,  institutional  memory,  and  gadfly.  He 
has  been  both  conscience  and  counselor. 

His  career  on  the  Hill  spans  44  years, 
through  the  terms  of  11  Presidents  and  9 
Speakers  of  the  House.  Somehow,  through  it 
all,  he  has  retained — indeed,  perfected — both 
a  sense  of  humor  and  a  sense  of  humility.  He 
has  taught  by  example  that  you  can  be  tough 
and  genial  at  the  same  time. 

Perhaps  that's  because  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  truly  important  things  in  life,  and  never 
let  his  priorities  get  mixed  up.  Let  others  point 
to  this  or  that  piece  of  legislation  as  their 
monuments.  I  think  Walt  would  t>e  far  prouder 
of  his  seven  kids,  nine  grandchildren — so  far — 
and  the  Capitol  Hill  First  Friday  Club,  which  he 
founded    and    which    remains    one    of    the 


wellspnngs  of  spiritual  strength  for  many  in  the 
House. 

While  we  salute  Walt  for  more  than  4  dec- 
ades of  service  to  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion, we  also  pay  tribute  to  the  person  who 
made  all  that  possible,  his  wife  Ana.  We  thank 
her  for  sharing  him  with  us  all  these  years,  for 
sustaining  his  dedication,  and  for  putting  up 
with  the  demands  the  House  makes  of  its 
most  valuable  officers. 

To  tx)th  Ana  and  Walt,  we  offer  our  appre- 
ciation and  congratulations,  with  the  specific 
understanding,  however,  that  they  are  to  re- 
main part  of  our  congressional  family  with  a 
place  ever  close  to  our  hearts. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Republican  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  say  to  my  leader  that  I  just  want 
to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  new  Members  who  are  here:  I  can 
recall— not  having  been  here  as  long  as 
you  and  Walter,  but  having  been  here 
only  about  15  years — I  can  remember 
coming  here  15  years  ago,  not  knowing 
anything;  I  guess  I  was  about  the  most 
naive  kid  on  the  block.  And  the  one 
man  who  came  over  to  me  that  day  15 
years  ago  was  Walter  Kennedy.  I  did 
not  even  know  who  he  was.  He  sat  me 
down  and  we  talked  about  this  body 
and  about  the  historical  institution, 
and  I  think  I  learned  more  from  him 
than  I  have  learned  from  all  the  other 
people  we  have  been  associated  with  all 
these  years.  He  has  such  great  infinite 
wisdom  that  he  can  bestow  on  all  of  us. 
We  are  going  to  miss  that  dearly. 

But  there  is  one  thing  about  this  that 
I  might  warn  the  other  side,  and  that  is 
that  everybody  knows  I  have  a  tend- 
ency sometimes  to  become  frustrated 
and  exercised  and  excited,  and  when 
that  used  to  hapi>en,  there  was  one  man 
in  this  body  who  would  come  over  to 
me  and  say,  "Gerry,  sit  down  for  a 
minute.  I  want  to  talk  to  you."  And  he 
would  settle  me  down,  and  things  then 
would  be  much,  much  better. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  take 
Walter's  place.  So  look  out.  Democrats. 
Look  out. 

Walter,  we  love  you.  We  are  going  to 
miss  you  dearly.  But  just  come  back 
and  say  hello  to  us  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  leader  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  want  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions and  express  my  sorrow  upon 
learning  that  Walter  will  no  longer  be 
part  of  the  great  tradition  of  this  won- 
derful body. 

Walter  has  not  only  been  a  minority 
Sergeant  at  Arms  but  he  has  been  an 
adviser  to  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Walter,  we  will  surely  miss  you.  God 
bless  you,   and   may   you  enjoy   many 
years  of  good  health  ahead. 
m-asm  n—m  voi.  i:)»  ( pr.  4)  9 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  whip. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  this:  After  hearing  Henry 
Hyde's  words  on  Sir  Walter  Kennedy, 
he  is  surely  a  prince  of  a  man.  That 
when  people  watch  and  try  to  under- 
stand the  House,  I  would  make  two 
points  that  Walter  Kennedy  personi- 
fies. 

First,  is  that  this  House  is  not  just 
the  Members,  but  that  there  are  staff 
who  work  endless  hours  and  who  bring 
to  us  a  sense  of  decency  and  a  sense  of 
love  for  their  country.  Those  staff 
members,  of  whom  Walter  is  just  one  of 
the  most  notable  examples,  are  abso- 
lutely vital  to  bring  about  the  kind  of 
representative  body  that  we  are. 

Second,  despite  all  these  scandals, 
despite  all  the  problems,  this  is  a  proc- 
ess of  representation  which  for  over  200 
years  has  served  the  American  people 
very  well. 

Walter  Kennedy  is  one  of  the  longest 
serving  institutional  memories  of  the 
great  moments  and  the  bad  moments, 
of  the  wonderful  things  and  the  endless 
things  that  come  together  in  the 
human  drama.  We  will  all  miss  him.  I 
hope  he  will  assume  that  he  is  never 
fully  retired  but  is  permanently  avail- 
able to  this  House  and  to  the  younger 
staff  and  the  younger  Members  to  help 
continue  the  long  tradition  of  freedom 
in  America. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Walter.  He  and 
his  family  have  certainly  deserved  this 
day,  and  I  thank  the  leader  for  taking 
the  time  to  bring  this  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  buttressed  the  point 
that  I  wanted  to  make  with  respect  to 
taking  the  time  today,  that  all  of  us 
rely  on  our  individual  staffs  and  those 
in  our  offices.  The  institution  could 
not  run  without  devoted  people  like 
Walt,  and  from  time  to  time  I  think  it 
serves  us  well  if  we  honor  that  service. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I,  too,  want  to  praise  Walter  Kennedy 
for  his  service  in  the  House.  I,  like 
some  others,  have  known  Walter  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  what  has  been  said 
about  him  here  thus  far  is  absolutely 
correct. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to 
make:  I  came  here  as  an  inexperienced 
staffer  in  the  1960's,  and  the  one  thing 
I  have  always  found  about  Walter  Ken- 
nedy is  that  it  did  not  matter  whether 
you  were  the  young,  inexperienced 
staffer  or  whether  you  were  one  of  the 
leadership  people  on  either  side  of  the 
Hill,  he  treated  everybody  the  same. 
Everybody  had  access  to  Walter,  and  he 
worked  with  us  and  tried  to  help  us. 
That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  things  that 


distinguishes  staff  members  the  most, 
that  they  are  capable  of  that  kind  of 
decency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  going  to  miss 
Walter  Kennedy  very  much  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that 
Walter  Kennedy  is  not  only  a  great 
servant  of  this  House,  but  also  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Patterson,  NJ,  and  a 
constituent  of  mine  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey.  Of 
course,  Walter's  career  in  the  House 
began  by  serving  Gordon  Canfield,  who 
was  one  of  my  distinguished  prede- 
cessors. 

Walter  has  had  an  illustrious  career 
in  the  House,  and  my  largest  and  big- 
gest regret  is  that  he  leaves  at  a  time 
when  I  did  not  get  to  know  him  as  well 
as  I  would  have  wished  to  have  done.  I 
wish  him  Godspeed  and  success  in  all  of 
his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate so  much  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  serving  to  wrap  ut>  this  little  ex- 
change, coming  from  Walter's  home 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  include 
two  letters,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Office  of  the  Republican  Leader. 

Washington.  DC.  March  10.  1993. 
Mr.  Walter  P.  Kennedy. 
CO  Congressman  Bob  Michel. 
The  Capitol.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Walter:  I  just  wanted  to  wish  you 
the  best  of  luck  as  you  seek  to  prove  that 
there  is  life  after  Capitol  Hill. 

Washington  has  turned  over  many  times 
the  past  44  years — but  one  thing  that  has  not 
changed  is  that  Republican  House  members 
could  always  count  on  Walter  Kennedy  to 
get  the  job  done. 

I  am  just  one  of  many  who  is  proud  to  sa- 
lute you  for  your  service  to  the  Republican 
Party,  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  America. 

Elizabeth   joins   with    me    in   sending   our 
very  best  to  you  and  your  family.  May  you 
have  many  happy  years  ahead. 
Best  regards. 

Bob  Dole. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC.  March  10.  1993. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
Republican  Leader.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Capitol.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  It  is  with  mixed  emotions  that 
I  learned  of  Walter  Kennedy's  retirement  as 
our  Minority  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

After  44  years  of  service  to  the  Congress 
and  the  hundreds  of  Republican  members 
who  have  served  here  during  that  time.  I  am 
pleased  that  Walter  will  now  be  able  to  relax 
and  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his  wife 
Ana.  their  seven  children,  and  their  nine 
grandchildren  who  have  been  such  a  great 
source  of  pride. 

The  sadness  comes  in  knowing  that  when 
the  House  convenes  next  Tuesday,  things 
will  not  be  quite  the  same  without  Walter  in 
the  House  chamber.  He  has  always  been 
there  for  our  members  and  he  always  knew 
what  was  happening— at  least  as  well  as  any-  - 
one  around  hei-e  could. 
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It  is  ironic  in  a  way  that  Walter  is  retiring 
in  a  year  in  which  we  have  so  many  freshmen 
members.  When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1970. 
we  had  no  formal  orientation  sessions  or  big 
brother  programs,  in  which  freshmen  were 
paired  with  sitting  members.  It  was  every 
member  for  himself  and  I  found  that  Walter 
Kennedy  became  the  best  source  of  informa- 
tion for  me  and  for  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. He  told  us  where  things  were  and 
how  to  get  things  done.  Twenty-three  years 
later.  I  still  seek  out  Walter's  advice  and  will 
greatly  miss  having  the  benefit  of  his  coun- 
sel. 

This  is  the  23rd  Congress  in  which  Walter 
has  served  the  members  of  the  House.  He  has 
been  here  during  the  tenure  of  11  Presidents 
and  nine  Speakers.  In  an  institution  full  of 
history  and  legends.  Walter  Kennedy  has  be- 
come an  institution  and  legend  himself.  This 
will  be  the  living  tribute  to  his  service  to 
this  great  House  which  he  leaves  behind. 

My  best  wishes  go  out  to  Waller.  Ana  and 
their  children  and  grandchildren  for  many 
happy    and    healthy    years    together.    With 
•  warmest  personal  regards.  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

C.w.  Bill  Young. 
Member  of  ConQress. 

Mr.  LEWIS  Of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  known  Walter  Kennedy  since  the  first 
day  I  arnved  in  Congress.  He  is  a  friend  of 
mine  and  has  served  as  my  counselor  many 
a  time.  Walt  has  always  looked  out  for  me, 
and  every  Republican,  on  the  difficult  issues 
and  those  tough  political  votes 

In  public  affairs  and  politics,  loyalty  is  every- 
thing. Understanding  the  importance  of  this 
principle  has  been  at  the  heart  of  Walter  Ken- 
nedy's success.  Contributions  he  has  made  to 
Memtjers  of  this  House,  especially  to  his  men- 
tor Bob  Michel,  are  a  pan  of  the  legend  that 
makes  this  Congress  the  world's  most  impor- 
tant legislative  body. 

Walter  has  always  been  available,  day  or 
night,  to  help  with  whatever  project  I  am  work- 
ing on.  He  has  extensive  institutional  memory, 
the  type  of  historic  knowledge  that  we  will 
never  be  able  to  replace.  Nevertheless,  I  want 
to  join  our  leader  in  wishing  him  all  the  best 
in  a  well  deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  Walter  P. 
Kennedy  for  his  accomplished  and  dedicated 
career.  He  has  announced  that  he  will  retire 
after  44  years  of  service  on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  1985,  when  I  was  new  in  Congress,  Wal- 
ter was  very  helpful  to  me  during  that  adjust- 
ment period.  He  has  been  willing  to  discuss  is- 
sues with  me  and  he  has  offered  exceptional 
advice  on  various  topics.  I  would  like  to  thank 
him  for  all  of  that  advice  and  express  my 
deepest  gratitude. 

Walter  Kennedys  career  on  Capitol  Hill 
began  in  1949,  in  the  8 1st  Congress  when  he 
worked  as  an  administrative  assistant  for  the 
late  Congressman  Gordon  Canfield  of  New 
Jersey.  He  remained  there  until  1960,  and 
then  began  working  for  Congressman  Brad- 
ford Morse. 

He  was  appointed  by  the  late  Speaker  Jo- 
seph W.  Martin  Jr.  to  be  the  minority  pair 
clerk.  Later  he  was  appointed  by  former  Mi- 
nority Leader  John  Rhodes  and  current  Re- 
put>llcan  leader  Bob  Michel  to  fill  the  minority 
Sergeant  at  Arms  post. 

A  native  of  Paterson,  Walter  P.  Kennedy 
was  educated  m  the  local  schools  of  New  Jer- 


sey arKJ  is  also  a  graduate  of  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
versity and  John  Marshall  School  of  Law,  now 
called  Seton  Hall  University  School  of  Law. 

He  also  attended  Columbia  University 
School  of  Business  and  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity School  of  Foreign  Service. 

He  has  numerous  achievements  on  Capitol 
Hill,  including  being  the  president  of  the  Con- 
gressional Secretanes  Club.  He  was  also  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
First  Friday  Club.  He  served  in  World  War  II 
with  the  44th  infantry  Division  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  wish  Walter  P. 
Kennedy  and  his  wife  Ana  Luisa  a  very  happy 
and  healthy  future. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first  expo- 
sure to  Capitol  Hill  was  40  years  ago,  when  at 
age  15,  I  tiad  the  wonderful  privilege  of  being 
a  page  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  At 
that  time  Walter  Kennedy  was  well  into  service 
here,  and  beyond  that  point  in  time  he  served 
for  four  full  decades.  I've  had  the  pnvilege  of 
knowing  Walter  throughout  that  time  and  know 
of  his  commitment  and  dedication  to  this  insti- 
tution and  all  of  the  people  who  serve  here. 

Walter  has  had  the  great  opportunity  to  see 
an  awful  lot  of  water  pass  over  the  dam.  He 
has  been  a  witness  to  the  mundane  and  the 
monumental  of  what  happens  here,  from  inau- 
gurations to  State  funerals,  uplifting  debates  to 
petty  squatJbles,  he  has  known  the  great  peo- 
ple and,  I'm  sure,  some  rascals  also. 

Walter,  Godspeed  as  you  move  to  your  next 
career  and  God  bless  you  for  the  service  you 
have  rendered.  I  hope  your  en)oyment  of  the 
future  IS  as  rewarding  to  you,  and  is  as  ful- 
some, as  the  job  you've  done  as  a  part  of  this 
institution. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  to  pay 
tnbute  to  an  almost  legendary  Hill  staffer,  Wal- 
ter P.  Kennedy,  a  constituent  of  mine  who  is 
retiring  after  44  years  of  service. 

Walt,  who  lives  in  Bethesda.  MD,  m  my 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  has  served  as 
minority  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  the  current  Re- 
publican leader.  Bob  Michel,  as  well  as  for  his 
predecessor,  John  Rhodes.  Prior  to  that,  he 
had  been  minority  pair  clerk  after  serving  for 
more  than  a  decade  as  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  late  Congressman  Gordon  Canfield 
and  Congressman  Bradford  Morse. 

Dunng  that  long  penod,  Walt  was  a  hard- 
working assistant  known  for  his  creativity  and 
loyalty.  But  he  was  much  more;  With  his  vast 
expenence  and  institutional  memory,  he  was  a 
wonderful  adviser  to  scores  of  freshmen  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  when  they  came  to  the  Hill. 
And  while  he  is  a  good  Republican,  he  was 
never  too  busy  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as  well. 

Dunng  his  time  on  the  Hill,  which  spanned 
1 1  Presidents  and  9  Speakers  of  the  House, 
Walt  involved  himself  in  a  variety  of  Hill-relat- 
ed organizations.  He  has  been  president  of 
the  Congressional  Secretaries  Club  and  was 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
First  Friday  Club. 

During  World  War  II,  he  served  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theatre,  with  the  44th  Infantry. 

Walt  has  left  a  mark  on  this  body  over  the 
past  half-century,  and  I  wish  him  continued 
success  in  his  retirement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
subject  of  my  1-minute,  out  of  respect 
to  Walter  Kennedy  and  his  retirement 
from  this  distinguished  body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  announce  once  again  that 
there  will  be  17  1-minute  speeches  al- 
lowed on  each  side. 

The  Chair  will  first  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  SCHU- 
MER]. 


A  TERRORIST  STRIKES  AT  A 
FLORIDA  ANTIABORTION  DEM- 
ONSTRATION 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, in  Pensacola,  FL,  another  tragic 
shot  was  fired  by  an  antichoice  terror- 
ist in  what  has  become  an  all-out  guer- 
rilla war  on  the  women  who  seek  abor- 
tions and  the  doctors  who  care  for 
them.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not  speak- 
ing figuratively.  An  ideological  ex- 
tremist participating  in  an  antichoice 
demonstration  shot  Dr.  David  Gunn  in 
cold  blood  as  the  doctor  got  out  of  his 
car  in  front  of  the  clinic  he  had  opened 
only  a  month  ago. 

They  cannot  persuade  people  by 
words,  so  they  resort  to  bullets.  They 
can  no  longer  rely  on  the  Congress  and 
the  courts,  so  they  rely  on  coercion 
and  violence. 

Clearly,  the  threat  to  a  woman's 
right  to  choose  is  no  longer  in  the 
courts  or  in  the  Oval  Office.  It  is  in  the 
streets  in  front  of  abortion  clinics.  It 
has  become  a  deadly  serious  business 
for  a  woman  to  go  to  a  clinic  where  she 
is  almost  certain  to  face  harassment 
and  even  physical  attack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  we  cannot  bring  Dr.  Gunn 
back,  but  we  can  pass  the  Freedom  of 
Access  to  Clinic  Entrances  Act,  which  I 
have  introduced,  along  with  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Morella]. 
I  will  be  holding  a  markup  on  this  leg- 
islation shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  this  most  re- 
cent act  of  terror,  we  cannot  pass  this 
bill  soon  enough. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  RUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Post,  President 
Clinton  is  wary  of  more  spending  cuts 
because  he  is  afraid  they  will  stall  the 
recovery. 

I  understand  why  the  President  is 
wary  of  stalling  the  recovery,  but 
spending  cuts  are  not  the  problem. 

The  problem  is  the  President's  tax 
increases  on  the  middle-class  taxpayer. 

We  all  know  the  history.  Every  time 
we  have  raised  tax  rates  over  the  last 
30  years,  we  have  stalled  our  economy. 

And  now  President  Clinton  wants  to 
raise  even  more  taxes  to  help  make  life 
more  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  should 
not  be  afraid  to  cut  more  Federal 
spending.  That  will  only  help  the  econ- 
omy. 

His  worries  should  be  with  his  plans 
to  tax  the  middle  class  more.  That  is 
the  part  of  the  plan  that  worries  me 
the  most. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  103 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  an 
administrative  error,  my  name  was  in- 
correctly listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  103.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  name  be  withdrawn  as 
a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
103. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WORRY  ABOUT  TAXES,  NOT  CUTS 

(Mr.  RUNNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


MOVING  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION 

(Mr.  McHALE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McHALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said: 

I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not 
so  much  where  we  stand,  but  in  what  direc- 
tion we  are  moving.  *  *  *  we  must  sail  some- 
times with  the  wind  and  sometimes  against 
itr— but  we  must  sail,  and  not  drift,  nor  lie  at 
anchor. 

Regrettably,  for  the  past  12  years  our 
social  conscience  has  been  adrift  and 
our  once  great  economy  has  remained 
at  anchor.  We  now  confront  a  $4  tril- 
lion debt  and  the  harsh  reality  that  36 
million  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  with- 
out health  insurance. 

Fortunately,  last  November,  the 
American  people  elected  a  President 
with  the  courage  to  move  our  country 
in  a  bold  new  direction— a  President 
who  believes,  as  I  do,  that  we  must 
enact  a  targeted  capital  gains  tax  cut 
to  vigorously  promote  investment  in 
new  businesses;  we  must  pass  a  perma- 
nent tax  credit  spurring  research  and 
development;  we  must  rebuild  .^ur 
cities  and  dramatically  strengthen  our 


Nation's  infrastructure;  and  along  the 
way  we  dare  not  forget  our  children;  we 
must  fully  fund  Head  Start. 

After  12  years  of  economic  drift,  we 
are  finally  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 


WHERE'S  THE  BEEF? 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wal- 
ter Mondale,  the  intellectual  guru  of 
the  Clinton  administration,  asked  a 
question  during  the  1984  election  that 
is  especially  relevant  today. 

He  asked:  Where's  the  beef? 

As  I  look  at  the  Clinton  budget,  I  am 
forced  to  ask  the  same  question. 

I  see  function  totals.  I  see  general 
principles.  I  see  lots  of  promises.  But  I 
do  not  see  any  of  the  details. 

Where's  the  beef?  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee Republicans  came  up  with  a 
specific  package  of  real  cuts. 

Where  are  the  President's  spending 
cuts?  We  have  heard  him  speak  mag- 
nificently about  the  need  for  Govern- 
ment to  cut  spending.  But  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  pointed  out  yesterday,  the 
spending  cuts  remain  "vague  or  loosely 
defined." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  budget  with 
some  beef.  We  need  details  so  we  can  be 
assured  that  we  are  not  just  voting  on 
more  Clinton  promises. 

The  middle  class  knows  how  relevant 
Clinton  promises  can  really  be. 


KEEP  PRESIDENT'S  INVESTMENT 
PACKAGE  INTACT 

(Mr.  CLYBURN  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CLYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
once  again  applaud  the  President  for 
his  temerity  and  tenacity  in  setting 
the  Nation  upon  a  measured  and  re- 
sponsible course  toward  economic  secu- 
rity and  stability.  His  leadership  and 
the  Budget  Committee's  actions  last 
night  have  produced  a  very  good  frame- 
work for  debate  by  this  august  body. 

While  the  Budget  Committee's  inten- 
tions may  be  honorable,  it  is  my  per- 
sonal belief,  however,  that  its  decision 
to  cut  S8  billion  more  than  the  CBO  de- 
termined is  necessary  to  meet  the 
President's  stated  goals  could  very  well 
be  the  first  step  on  a  paved  rx)ad  to 
hell.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  body  will 
take  a  hard  look  at  our  social  infra- 
structure as  we  begin  to  put  flesh  on 
this  frame. 

Now  let  me  sound  a  warning  as  we 
begin  to  consider  the  President's  in- 
vestment package.  Our  physical  infra- 
structure is  in  bad  need  of  attention. 
Our  water  is  not  safe.  Our  roads  and 


bridges  are  in  need  of  repair.  Our  rural 
communities  are  crying  out  for  long 
overdue  assistance.  In  short,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  must  keep  the  President's 
investment  package  intact.  Our  Nation 
needs  it  and  our  people  are  deserving 
of  it. 


CLINTONOMICS,  ELVIS  PRESLEY. 
AND  HEARTBREAK  HOTEL 

(Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  reported  during  the 
Presidential  campaign  that  President 
Clinton  is  an  admirer  of  Elvis  Presley. 
Let  us  talk  about  Clintonomics  in 
terms  Elvis  would  understand: 

Don't  be  cruel  to  the  middle  class. 
They  can't  pay  more  taxes. 

Increased  taxes  will  check  small 
businesses  right  into  Heartbreak  Hotel. 
And  now  the  President  is  asking  for 
military  cuts  of  $127  billion.  What's 
next,  Mr.  President?  Why  do  you  want 
to  weaken  U.S.  military  strength  and 
kill  small  business  with  more  taxes? 

The  President's  unfolding  tax  in- 
crease plan  is  economically  destruc- 
tive. The  President  must  come  clean 
with  the  American  people.  We  need  all 
the  details. 

And,  finally,  if  Mr.  Clinton  sends  us  a 
budget  without  specifics,  as  Elvis 
would  say,  return  to  sender. 


MEMBERS  URGED  TO  APPROVE 
PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  STIMU- 
LUS PACKAGE 

(Mr.  KLEIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  week  I 
have  been  receiving  phone  calls  from 
the  people  of  northern  New  Jersey  de- 
manding two  things  from  their  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress — put  people 
back  to  work  and  get  our  fiscal  house 
in  order.  I  think  we  can  and  will  de- 
liver both. 

Highway  constmction,  summer  jobs 
for  students,  and  other  job-creation 
programs  could  begin  immediately  if 
we  pass  President  Clinton's  stimulus 
package  next  week.  This  is  our  oppor- 
tunity to  help  our  neighbors  back 
home  recover  the  jobs  they  have  lost 
and  to  get  this  Nation  back  on  a  pros- 
perous track. 

However,  our  $4  trillion  debt  contin- 
ues to  suffocate  our  economy.  Bal- 
ancing our  investments  with  spending 
cuts  is  crucial  to  our  deficit  reduction 
goal.  The  President  has  demonstrated 
his  aptitude  at  doing  this  and  the 
Democrats  on  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee commendably  have  gone  even 
farther  when  they  added  $63  billion 
more  in  cuts  to  the  President's  total 
economic  package. 
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I  hope  we  continue  to  prove  to  the 
American  public  that  we  are  serious 
about  fiscal  responsibility  and  job  cre- 
ation with  a  yea  vote  on  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  stimulus  package. 


WHAT  IS  AN  "EMERGENCY"? 

(Mr.  ZIMMER  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  does 
Clintonomics  define  "emergency"? 

Well,  according  to  President  Clin- 
ton's emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  here  are  some  ways  to 
define  an  emergency. 

It's  an  emergency  to  begin  preparing 
for  Whitewater  canoeing  for  the  1996 
Olympics. 

It's  an  emergency  to  exi)and  arts  edu- 
cation. 

It's  an  emergency  to  expand  overseas 
vaccinations. 

It's  an  emergency  to  give  money  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  reduce  its 
debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  emergency  I 
can  think  of  that  warrants  this  kind  of 
attention  is  the  size  of  our  national 
debt.  I  urge  the  President  to  think  first 
about  this  emergency  before  he  signs 
the  emergency  supplemental. 


BUDGET  COMMITTEE  CUTS 
THREATEN  TO  UNRAVEL  PRESI- 
DENT'S ECONOMIC  PLAN 

(Mr.  HAMBURG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAMBURG.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituents  and  I  are  encouraged  by 
President  Clinton's  economic  propos- 
als. 

After  12  years,  we  have  a  President 
who  understands  the  need  to  invest  in 
our  communities,  in  our  families,  and 
in  our  future.  It  is  a  much  needed  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

That  is  why  I  am  frustrated  by  the 
additional  cuts  the  Budget  Committee 
voted  on  last  night.  What  programs 
will  be  cut?  I  fear  that  the  committee 
has  pulled  the  first  threat  in  the  unrav- 
eling of  the  President's  economic  plan. 

Now  there  is  talk  about  scaling  back 
the  stimulus  package  that  will  provide 
immediate  relief  to  districts  like  mine, 
where  unemployment  is  nearly  double 
the  national  average  and  more  and 
more  families  are  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet. 

The  people  of  my  district  need  solu- 
tions to  our  economic  problems.  It  is 
important  to  address  the  deficit,  but 
we  must  not  deny  the  harsh  realities  of 
today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  focus  more 
on  individuals  and  families  and  less  on 
abstract  numbers. 


D  1220 

REPUBLICANS  CALL  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  BLUFF 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  lauds  our 
Republican  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  for  calling  President 
Clinton's  bluff. 

We  all  recall  that  he  stood  here  in  his 
address  to  the  joint  session  of  Congress 
and  said  to  us  that  if  we  were  not  going 
to  support  his  plan,  he  wanted  us  to  be 
specific.  Then  he  went  on  the  next  sev- 
eral days  and  said.  "No  more  hot  air. 
Show  me  where." 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  have  called  the  President's 
bluff.  What  have  they  pcovided?  Eighty 
pages  of  specific  cuts. 

Now  we  have  to  say,  where  is  the 
President's  proposal?  We  have  called 
his  bluff,  but  he  has  no  cards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  very  much  that 
he  will  provide  us  no  more  hot  air  and 
show  us  where. 


A  CALL  FOR  AN  END  TO 
GRIDLOCK 

(Mr.  MINGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MINGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
demands  that  the  Federal  Government 
move  ahead.  Gridlock  must  end. 

I  am  proud  that  we  have  an  adminis- 
tration and  a  Congress  determined  to 
work  together.  It  is  going  to  call  for 
sacrifice  from  many  quarters,  from 
those  who  are  already  in  economic  dis- 
tress. 

As  a  society,  unfortunately,  we  can- 
not afford  to  do  all  that  we  want  or 
should  for  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and 
children.  But  we  must  do  what  we  can. 

From  those  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  Government  programs,  they  also 
must  sacrifice.  Hundreds  of  these  pro- 
grams are  being  reduced  or  phased  out. 
The  entitlements  are  being  scaled 
back.  Our  defense  effort  must  be 
downsized. 

Third,  from  taxpayers,  those  who 
benefited  from  the  fast  times  and  the 
high  income  of  the  1980's  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  join  in  the  sacrifice  and  pay 
toward  balancing  the  budget  today.  We 
want  the  economy  to  move  ahead.  We 
want  to  be  a  part  of  that  movement. 
Our  Nation  demands  no  less. 


DAVID  AND  BEA  BRODY'S  50TH 
WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  honor  two  dear  friends.  David  and 
Bea  Brody.  on  their  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary. 

David  Brody  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1940  to  work  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  in  1949  joined  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Anti-Defamation  League. 
As  director  of  the  league's  Washington 
office  for  24  years  and  now  as  special 
counsel,  he  has  continued  to  perform 
his  functions  with  forthrightness  and 
vigilance.  He  has  dedicated  more  than 
40  years  of  his  life  to  the  promotion  of 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  Israel, 
Soviet  Jewry,  civil  rights,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  the  social  welfare  of  all 
Americans. 

Many  past  and  present  members  of 
Congress  consider  David  Brody  to  be 
not  only  a  wise  counsel  but  a  dear  and 
trusted  friend  who  often  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  "101st  Senator." 

As  someone  who  has  known  Bea  al- 
most as  long  as  he  has  David,  it's  hard 
to  believe  she  has  been  married  50 
years.  Bea  is  charming,  entertaining, 
and  lovely,  and  always  by  David's  side. 
She  is  the  model  of  a  loving  helpmate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  very  special  day 
I  salute  this  couple  who  have  together 
contributed  so  much  to  American  val- 
ues and  the  quality  of  our  government. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  ot  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  delight  to  join  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Mr.  Fish,  in  offering  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  David  and  Bea  Brody  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  50th  wedding  anniversary. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  nny  30  years  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been  my 
friendship  with  David  and  Bea.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  David  was  for  many  years  the 
Washington  representative  of  the  Anti-Defa- 
mation League  of  B'nai  B'rith  and,  along  with 
Clarence  Mitchell,  Joseph  Rauh,  Jr.,  Arnold 
Aronson,  and  others,  played  a  huge  role  in  the 
early  years  of  the  leadership  conference  on 
civil  rights  and  long  served  on  the  executive 
committee  of  that  organization. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights,  I  have  always  been  able 
to  look  to  David  for  his  advice  and  insight  and 
his  abundant  energy  in  advancing  the  civil 
rights  agenda  for  our  country.  But  more  than 
an  ally  in  the  ongoing  effort  for  a  just  society, 
David  has  also  been  a  dear  friend. 

So  it  is  a  special  pleasure  to  commemorate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  David  and  Bea.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  offering  them 
abundant  tiest  wishes  on  this  happy  occasion. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
recognition  of  the  50th  wedding  anniversary  ot 
David  and  Bea  Brody.  Mr.  Brody,  commonly 
known  as  the  101st  Senator  during  his  tenure 
as  the  Washington  representative  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Anti-Defamation  League,  has  long  been 
a  dynamic  force  for  the  advancement  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Brody's  esteemed  counsel  and  unswerv- 
ing guidance  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  served  the  people  of  this  country  for 
more  than  40  years.  He  is  known  to  many 
Members  of  this  House  as  a  tireless  advocate 
of  Israeli  rights  and  Soviet  Jewry,  and  he  is  a 
trusted  friend  to  many  ot  us. 


Mr.  Brody's  long  record  of  commitment  to 
the  advancement  of  individual  freedoms  in  the 
United  States  dates  back  to  his  service  as  an 
officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
Mr.  Brody,  a  transplanted  New  Yorker,  moved 
to  Washington,  DC  in  1940  to  take  a  position 
as  a  lawyer  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  joined  the  Anti-Defamation  League  in 
1949,  and  by  1965  had  become  the  chief 
Washington  representative  of  the  league. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Brody  has  tseen  a  force  in 
the  sphere  of  foreign  affairs  and  civil  rights 
policy. 

Over  the  years  Bea  Brody  has  served  as  a 
source  of  strength  and  encouragement  in  sup- 
porting Mr.  Brody's  endeavors.  As  the  host  of 
countless  gatherings  of  legislators,  reporters, 
lobbyists,  and  constituents  at  the  Brody  home, 
Mrs.  Brody  has  joined  her  husband  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information  In  the  name  ot  individual  free- 
doms. 

I  extend  a  warm  congratulations  to  David 
and  Bea  Brody  on  the  happy  occasion  of  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary,  and  I  wish  them 
many  continued  years  of  happiness. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  calling  |o  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  most  joyous  occasion:  The  50th 
wedding  anniversary  of  David  and  Bea  Brody, 
who  are  well  known  to  us  all. 

David  and  Bea  Brody  were  married  on 
March  11.  1943.  Since  that  day,  there  have 
t>een  many  changes  in  the  worid.  But  their 
love  for  each  other  and  their  commitment  to 
improving  this  worid  have  been  constant,  and 
have  served  as  an  inspiration  to  many. 

For  more  than  a  generation,  David  Brody 
has  served  as  Washington  representative  of 
B'nai  B'rith's  Anti-Defamation  League.  In  this 
position,  he  has  worked  on  tjehalf  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Jewish-American  community,  as 
well  as  on  behalf  of  all  who  cherish  freedom. 
His  outstanding  service  to  our  Nation  dem- 
onstrates his  true  dedication  to  civil  rights  and 
personal  liberty.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
have  worked  with  David  on  many  projects  of 
mutual  concern,  including  the  promotion  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  His  knowledge  and 
thorough  understanding  of  the  issues  have 
made  him  a  respected  advisor  to  many  Mem- 
t>ers  who  walk  these  halls. 

Every  great  person  needs  a  supportive 
spouse  to  sustain  their  works  and  Dave  Brody 
has  had  the  pleasure  and  good  fortune — for 
50  years — to  enjoy  the  wise  counsel  and  lov- 
ing support  of  Bea  Brody.  Anyone  who  has 
met  Bea  is  well  aware  of  her  staunch  deter- 
mination to  make  a  better  world  for  all  of  us, 
and  can  well  appreciate  how  Dave  and  her 
have  complimented  each  other  so  successfully 
for  so  long.  Dave  and  Bea  are  truly  a  unique 
couple  who  have  been  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  in  mind,  I  ask  our  col- 
leagues to  join  in  congratulating  David  and 
Bea  on  this  happy  and  wonderful  occasion. 
May  they  have  many  more  years  of  good  for- 
tune and  good  health  In  all  of  their  future  en- 
deavors. 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  CALL  FOR  QUICK  ENACTMENT 
OF  THE  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  ACT 

(Ms.  BSHOO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
utes and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
abortion  is  an  emotional  and  con- 
troversial issue,  we  are  free  to  express 
our  views  on  this  issue  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  first  amendment. 

But  for  several  months  there  has 
been  an  increasing  level  of  violence  by 
the  anti-choice  movement:  Emotional 
and  physical  harassment  of  doctors,  pa- 
tients, and  health  care  workers;  bomb- 
ings; chemical  sprayings,  beatings;  and 
now  coldblooded  murder. 

Unfortunately,  many  will  view  this 
crime  as  an  anomaly — something  done 
by  a  disturbed  individual  from  a  move- 
ment with  many  erratic  people. 

But  listen  to  the  weak  disavowals  of 
violence  by  the  anti-choice  people.  Lis- 
ten to  its  leaders  establish  a  defense 
fund  for  the  killer  of  this  doctor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  created  this 
climate  of  violence.  And  this  violence 
will  continue  until  we  insist  that  the 
law  stop  what  their  conscience  per- 
mits. 

For  the  sake  of  health  professionals 
and  women  across  the  country,  I  urge 
our  Nation's  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties to  respond  appropriately  to  the 
anti-abortion  movement's  increasingly 
violent  tactics.  And  I  urge  this  Con- 
gress to  quickly  enact  the  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  to  guarantee  women  their 
legal  right  to  choose. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DAVID  AND 
BEA  BRODY 

(Mr.  HORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish] 
in  honoring  the  distinguished  career 
and  the  50th  wedding  anniversary  of 
David  Brody,  former  director.  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League. 

For  several  decades,  David  has  been 
the  friend  of  Members  of  this  House  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  friend  of  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  of  both  par- 
ties. Members  of  the  other  body  of  both 
parties  and  a  major  figure  working  for 
worthwhile  causes  in  this  city  and  Na- 
tion. 

I  first  met  him  when  I  was  a  20-year- 
old  legislative  assistant  to  the  Repub- 
lican whip  of  the  other  body.  Senator 
Kuchel  of  California. 


My  first  assignment  was  to  join  in  a 
coalition  to  deal  with  rule  XXII. 

David  knew  everybody,  knew  every- 
thing and  was  an  invaluable  adviser  to 
all  of  us  at  the  staff  level  over  the 
years.  He  is  a  caring  person.  He  is  a 
person  of  great  integrity. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  outsiders  that 
was  permitted  to  join  the  two  whips  of 
the  other  body  who  were  the  floor  man- 
agers for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
He  not  only  was  there  when  history 
was  made,  through  his  energy,  his  im- 
plementation of  what  was  decided,  he 
helped  make  that  history  one  of  the 
most  significant  acts  in  this  century, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

So  David  and  Bea,  on  your  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary,  we  congratulate  you 
and  we  thank  you  for  all  that  you  have 
done  to  help  advance  the  cause  of 
human  rights  in  the  country. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Horn]. 

Dave  and  Bea  Brody  are  great  per- 
sonal friends  of  mine,  and  I  concur  in 
what  the  gentleman  has  just  said. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  CHOOSE  MUST  BE 
UPHELD 

(Mrs.  LOWEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vio- 
lence has  gone  too  far.  No  matter  what 
one's  views  on  abortion,  we  cannot  tol- 
erate actions  like  the  murder  of  Dr. 
David  Gunn  in  Florida  yesterday.  It  is 
clearly  barbaric. 

It  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  that 
the  warfare  against  clinics  has  esca- 
lated to  murder  when  anti-choice  fa- 
natics will  state  clearly  that  they  can- 
not condone  or  condemn  this  action.  As 
the  political  tides  shift  toward  protiect- 
ing  abortion  rights,  an  extremist  mi- 
nority within  the  anti-abortion  move- 
ment is  turning  increasingly  to  terror- 
ism to  achieve  their  goals. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  a 
frightening  rise  in  harassment  and  vio- 
lence against  clinics.  And  while  the  vi- 
olence has  escalated,  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  some  communities 
simply  look  the  other  way.  The  unwill- 
ingness of  some  authorities  to  clamp 
down  on  harassment  has  served  to  en- 
courage new  and  more  brazen  actions 
by  some  in  the  anti-choice  movement. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  H.R. 
519.  that  puts  extremist  forces  and 
local  authorities  on  notice  that  the 
right  to  choose  must  be  protected.  We 
must  change  the  climate  in  this  coun- 
try by  standing  up  for  law  and  order. 
Dr.  David  Gunn's  death  should  not  be 
in  vain. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  announce  that  we  have  more 
than  17  members  lined  up  on  both 
sides.  We  are  only  going  to  take  17 
today  prior  to  business.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  1  minutes  afterward. 


MILITARY  BASE  CLOSINGS 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  been  squealing  like  stuck  donkeys 
all  week,  after  getting  a  look  at  poten- 
tial military  base  closings.  Senators 
from  the  other  body  and  Members  here 
have  been  whining  about  the  economic 
impact  of  base  closings  in  their  area. 

Are  these  the  same  Members  who 
have  been  so  effusive  in  their  praise  of 
the  Clinton  budget,  which  includes  $127 
billion  in  unspecified  defense  cuts? 

a  1230 

Are  these  the  same  Members  who 
have  cast  vote  after  vote  in  favor  of 
cutting  defense  by  50  percent  during 
annual  budget  deliberations? 

For  all  of  those  defense-cutting  Clin- 
ton cheerleaders,  remember  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning.  As  Ross  Perot  has 
said,  the  devil  is  in  the  details.  How 
many  more  bases  will  be  closed  and 
how  many  more  jobs  will  be  lost?  How 
many  defense  systems  will  be  canceled 
and  how  many  jobs  will  be  lost?  How 
many  more  active  duty  personnel  will 
receive  pink  slips  from  the  job-produc- 
ing President? 


INTRODUCING       LEGISLATION       TO 
PROVIDE  EDUCATION,  JOB 

TRAINING,  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing there  was  bad  news  in  terms  of  un- 
employment. Those  filing  for  unem- 
ployment benefits  jumped  by  25,000. 
This  is  bad  news  in  many  ways,  espe- 
cially since  the  experts  and  analysts 
had  predicted  that  the  number  would 
go  down.  Instead,  we  are  at  the  highest 
number  in  the  last  4  months. 

Tomorrow,  the  third  round  of  base 
closures  will  be  announced.  Many  com- 
munities across  the  country  have  al- 
ready suffered  severe  job  loss,  as  the 
filings  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion indicate,  this  resulting  in  eco- 
nomic decline  because  of  military 
downsizing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  must  be  pru- 
dent and  fair  in  our  decision  to  close 
military  bases,  we  must  also  combine 
our  energies  to  realize  the  potential 
that  remains  for  local  communities. 


Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  provide  education,  job  training  and 
placement  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental cleanup  at  closed  bases.  The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  twofold — to 
benefit  both  displaced  defense  workers 
and  disadvantaged  youth  and  to  clean 
up  the  bases. 

Too  often,  the  only  thing  left  when  a 
base  closes  is  a  hazardous  material 
site.  We  must  emphasize  rapid  restora- 
tion of  these  bases  so  our  communities 
can  be  revitalized. 

Successful  economic  conversion  also 
depends  on  the  investment  we  make  in 
our  human  capital.  By  forming  new 
community  partnerships  with  labor 
and  business,  defense  workers  can  gain 
the  specialized  training  needed  to  clean 
up  Federal  facilities,  and  to  secure  al- 
ternative employment. 

Much  of  America's  new  generation  of 
workers,  without  further  education  or 
training,  will  be  destined  to  serve  in 
low-skill,  low-w£ige  jobs,  or  become  un- 
employed. By  providing  disadvantaged 
youth  with  training  in  a  growing  in- 
dustry, this  program  could  offer  new 
opportunities  for  young  adults  who 
might  otherwise  join  the  forgotten  half 
of  at-risk  youth  in  our  society.  I  think 
this  legislation  will  provide  new  edu- 
cation and  job  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
ca's displaced  defense  workers  and  dis- 
advantaged youth. 

It  will  also  bring  us  a  step  closer  to 
cleaning  up  contaminated  Federal  sites 
so  that  local  communities  can  enhance 
their  workforce  and  improve  their 
economy.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  this  important  endeavor. 


NO  ROOM  FOR  VIOLENCE  IN 
ABORTION  DEBATE 

(Mr.  CANADY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CANADY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's act  of  mindless  violence  in  my 
home  State  of  Florida  leaves  me  ap- 
palled. 

The  Pensacola  murder  should  out- 
rage every  person  who  respects  human 
life. 

Making  this  act  even  more  irrational 
was  the  murderer's  claim  that  he  want- 
ed to  save  lives. 

This  deranged  act  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  two  principles  we  as  Ameri- 
cans revere: 

Our  respect  for  the  life  of  each  indi- 
vidual. 

And  our  belief  in  the  rule  of  law  and 
not  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  debate 
in  America  over  the  practice  of  abor- 
tion. 

Americans  passionately  disagree 
about  the  justice  and  morality  of  our 
laws  permitting  virtually  unrestricted 
abortion. 

However,  one  of  the  glories  of  Amer- 
ica is  this: 

We  settle  our  political  differences 
through  reasoned  discourse  and  elec- 
tions. 


I 


March  11,  1993 

We  do  not  resolve  political  conflicts 
by  assassination. 

The  principle  of  respect  for  human 
life  will  only  be  undermined  by  lawless 
acts  of  violence  such  as  the  murder  in 
Pensacola. 

Violence  only  breeds  more  violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  this  crime  is  unequivocal 
condemnation. 


March  11,  1993 
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URGING  PASSAGE  OF  THE  FREE- 
DOM OF  CHOICE  ACT  AND  THE 
CLINIC  ACCESS  BILL 

(Mr.  McDERMOTT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's murder  of  Dr.  David  Gunn  out- 
side a  Florida  clinic  by  an  antiabortion 
activist  is  an  outrageous  and  shocking 
act. 

I  am  deeply  saddened  by  this  ugly 
crime,  and  my  heart  goes  out  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  Dr.  Gunn. 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  that  eclipses 
the  horror  of  this  tragedy  is  the  cal- 
lousness with  which  the  leaders  of  the 
so-called  pro-life  movement  have  re- 
sponded to  the  actions  of  one  of  their 
own. 

For  several  years  now,  these  zealots 
have  sought  to  deny  women  their  legal 
rights  to  a  safe  abortion  by  blocking 
access  to  abortion  clinics. 

Yesterday's  crime  represents  a  sick 
and  dangerous  escalation  of  those  ac- 
tivities and  it  must  be  condemned. 

Today,  the  Congress  must  redouble 
its  efforts  to  guarantee  women  the 
legal  right  to  safe  abortions  and  to  en- 
sure their  safety  as  they  seek  this 
right. 

A  swift  and  strong  message  must  be 
sent  to  the  radical  antiabortion  activ- 
ists: Women  have  a  right  to  legal  abor- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Government  in- 
tends to  fully  guarantee  it. 

Let  us  pass  the  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act  and  the  clinic  access  bill  and  end 
this  madness. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  LINE-ITEM 
VETO  AND  BREAKING  THE  BUDG- 
ET GRIDLOCK 

(Mr.  QUINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  took  office  this  January  were 
elected  to  break  the  gridlock  in  Wash- 
ington. 

How  do  we  break  the  budget 
gridlock? 

Give  the  President  the  line-item 
veto.  That  is  how.  President  Clinton 
has  said  he  wanted  a  line-item  veto.  On 
April  29,  1992,  Bill  Clinton  said,  "I 
strongly  support  the  line-item  veto  be- 
cause I  believe  we  need  to  get  Federal 
spending  under  control." 


And  like  President  Clinton,  I  supix)rt 
the  line-item  veto. 

I  gathered  yesterday  with  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Blute  from  Massachusetts, 
and  20  other  fl-eshman  Republicans  to 
offer  our  help  to  President  Clinton. 

I  know  many  of  our  classmates  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  also  support 
the  line-item  veto. 

Together— Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans— the  freshman  class  can  give 
President  Clinton  more  than  100  votes 
for  the  line-item  veto. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  come  to- 
gether—Republicans and  Democrats — 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Now  is  the  time  to  break  the 
gridlock  and  get  to  work.  Now  is  the 
time  to  give  the  President  the  line- 
item  veto. 


FREEDOM  OF  ACCESS,  FREEDOM 
OF  CHOICE 

(Mr.  KREIDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KREIDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one should  be  outraged  by  the  murder 
yesterday  of  Dr.  David  Gunn,  by  the  in- 
creasing violence  against  abortion  clin- 
ics throughout  the  country,  and  by  the 
response  from  extremists  whose  com- 
ments come  close  to  justifying  this 
coldblooded  murder. 

These  attacks  are  not  simply  de- 
structive to  the  clinics  themselves. 
They  are  destructive  to  our  democ- 
racy— for  any  time  we  allow  terrorism 
to  win,  we  all  lose. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  protect 
patients  and  health  care  providers  from 
harassment  and  violence.  It  is  time  to 
pass  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act,  so  all 
Americans  will  understand  that  in  this 
country,  women  have  a  right  to  make 
their  own  choices  about  reproduction — 
and  no  amount  of  intimidation, 
threats,  or  harassment  can  take  that 
right  away. 

And  it  is  time  to  condemn  the  cult  of 
self-righteous  zealotry  that  fosters 
such  brutal  violence.  Elxtremist  fanati- 
cism has  no  place  in  America,  and  its 
consequences  are  always  tragic — in 
New  York  City,  in  Waco,  and  now  in 
Florida. 


DESIGNATING  CLOSED  MILITARY 
BASES  AS  ENTERPRISE  ZONES 
AND  AS  REDEVELOPMENT 

AREAS 

(Ms.  MOLINARI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  start- 
ing tomorrow,  every  Member  of  this 
body  will  directly  or  indirectly  face  the 
harsh  realities  of  military  base  clo- 
sures. Once  the  list  of  bases  to  be 
closed  is  released,  we  will  all  begin  to 
understand  the  dramatic  and  devastat- 


ing affects  which  result  from  this  proc- 
ess, and  how  they  affect  the  local  com- 
munities. 

In  particular,  unemployment  will 
rise  dramatically,  small  and  large  busi- 
nesses will  shut  down,  and  local  con- 
stituencies will  be  hit  by  recession. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  make  sure 
these  communities  are  given  every  tool 
possible  to  reconvert  their  economies 
from  one  which  depends  heavily  on  the 
military,  to  a  sufficiently  strong  econ- 
omy which  can  thrive  without  its  larg- 
est employer. 

One  tool  we  in  Congrress  must  imme- 
diately make  available  is  a  means  to 
retain  as  many  permanent  jobs,  while 
also  creating  new  private  sector  jobs  to 
fill  the  void  left  by  the  military. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  do  just  that. 

My  legislation  would  do  two  things. 
It  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  designate  all  closed  military  instal- 
lations as  enterprise  zones,  while  also 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  designate  these  same  communities 
as  economic  redevelopment  areas.  And, 
perhaps  more  importantly,  it  would 
automatically  make  such  a  designation 
a  top  priority. 

Under  current  law,  bases  which  are 
closed  may  qualify  for  some  of  the 
needed  programs  and  incentives  which 
HUD  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
can  provide.  This  bill  ensures  that  each 
military  installation  automatically 
qualifies  for  assistance.  It  ensures  that 
as  these  bases  are  closed  down,  main- 
taining and  creating  jobs  will  be  given 
top  priority. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  Members 
will  carefully  consider  this  proposal 
and  cosponsor  this  bill  as  a  necessary 
step  to  help  communities  affected  by 
the  base  closure  process  move  quickly 
toward  real  and  successful  defense  re- 
conversion. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ENACT  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PROTECT  WOMEN'S 
REPRODUCTIVE  FREEDOM 

(Mrs.  MALONEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  anger  and  horror  at  the  brutal 
murder  of  Dr.  David  Gunn  by  an  anti- 
abortion  protester. 

Dr.  Gunn's  murder  does  not  take 
place  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  the  tragic  cul- 
mination of  12  years  of  increasing  vio- 
lence against  physicians,  nurses,  coun- 
selors, and  organizations  who  provide 
reproductive  health  services  to  women. 

It  is  the  tragic  culmination  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  misguided  decision 
depriving  women  of  protection  against 
systematic  civil  rights  attacks. 

For  too  long,  investigations  of  vio- 
lent attacks  against  clinics  providing 
abortion  services  have  lagged  or  suf- 
fered from  institutional  neglect. 


While  no  one  will  suggest  that  anti- 
abortion  organizations  condone  vicious 
murders,  there  has  been  a  tendency  by 
these  zealous  protesters  to  push  the  en- 
velope of  the  law  to  force  their  views 
upon  the  women  of  America. 

Congrress  has  a  responsibility  to  act 
by  passing  a  freedom  of  choice  law,  and 
by  passing  a  clinic  access  bill  to  end 
this  violence. 

By  sending  so  many  pro-choice 
women  to  Congress  this  year,  the  pub- 
lic has  sent  a  resounding  message  to 
Washington  that  they  want  reproduc- 
tive freedom  protected. 


PASS  THE  FREEDOM  OF  ACCESS 
TO  CLINIC  ENTRANCES  ACT 

(Mrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was  griven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  most  extreme  act  of  violence 
occurred  at  an  abortion  clinic  in  Pen- 
sacola, FL.  A  doctor  at  a  woman's 
health  clinic  was  murdered  by  an  anti- 
choice  protester. 

We  have  stood  by  far  too  long  as  clin- 
ics have  been  physically  blocked, 
bombed,  and  have  been  subjected  to 
arson  and  chemical  attacks.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  denouncing 
yesterday's  tragedy  and  in  imme- 
diately passing  the  Freedom  of  Access 
to  Clinic  Entrances  Act,  H.R.  796.  The 
recent  clinic  blockades  and  attacks, 
and  now  the  murder  of  a  physician, 
make  it  imperative  that  we  take  im- 
mediate action  to  protect  women  and 
clinics  from  this  violence.  Women  must 
be  able  to  safely  and  privately  obtain 
medical  services  from  health  clinics. 
The  Federal  Government  must  be  given 
the  power  to  act  when  abortion 
protestors  go  beyond  their  legal  right 
to  freedom  of  expression  and  turn  to 
violent  acts. 

Let  us  work  together  to  quickly  pass 
H.R.  796  and  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
access  to  medical  facilities. 


D    1440 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  DAVID  GUNN 

(Ms.  MARGOLIES-MEZVmSKY 

asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Ms.  MARGOLIES-MEZVTNSKY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  shocked  and  outraged  at 
the  murder  yesterday  of  Dr.  David 
Gunn  in  Pensacola,  FL.  Dr.  Gunn,  the 
father  of  two,  was  shot  and  killed  in 
broad  daylight  as  he  went  to  his  job. 

He  spent  his  days  on  the  road  some- 
times driving  2Vz  hours  to  do  what  oth- 
ers have  become  too  scared  to  do.  He 
was  a  professional  who  was  determined 
to  give  women  meaningful  choices 
about  their  reproductive  rights. 

Today  as  we  mourn  the  tragedy  of 
Dr.    Gunn's    senseless    death,    we    are 
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again  reminded  of  the  difficult  and 
critical  work  that  lies  ahead.  We  must 
flght  to  ensure  safe  access  to  medical 
facilities  where  a  woman  has  the  right 
to  choose. 

Dr.  Gunn's  death  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Instead,  it  will  give  us  renewed 
motivation  to  ensure  that  all  American 
women  have  the  right  to  choose.  His 
death  will  not  be  in  vain.  We  must 
fight  with  the  same  spirit  that  shaped 
his  life  as  we  move  forward  to  protect 
women. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON.  SHOW  US 
YOUR  SPECIFICS 

(Mr.  HOBSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Democrats  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee refused  specific  spending  cuts  of- 
fered by  Republicans.  As  a  member  of 
the  committee.  I  find  this  disappoint- 
ing for  several  reasons. 

First,  candidate  Clinton  promised  se- 
rious deficit  reduction.  But  President 
Clinton  gives  us  more  taxes  than 
spending  cuts  by  at  least  3  to  1.  Our  al- 
ternative budget  would  have  allowed 
the  President  to  meet  his  original 
promise  to  the  American  people. 

Second,  the  President  and  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee challenged  the  Republicans  to  show 
us  specifics.  Frankly,  I  don't  think 
they  thought  we  could  or  would  do  it, 
but  we  met  the  challenge  and  identi- 
fied $429  billion  of  specific  spending 
cuts  over  5  years.  The  Democrats 
showed  us  no  specifics,  and  they 
flunked  their  own  test. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read  to- 
day's New  York  Times  editorial  page. 
It  says  that  when  Republican  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee  "laid  out  80 
pages  of  detail  for  the  committee  yes- 
terday, they  were  brushed  aside  with 
barely  a  nod.  Their  effort  deserved  bet- 
ter." My  third  point,  and  the  reason 
that  I  am  most  disappointed,  is  that  in 
our  attempt  to  respond  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  mandate — I  know  you 
all  are  getting  postcards  that  say  "cut 
spending  first."  The  American  tax- 
payers where  brushed  aside  by  the 
Democrats  with  barely  a  nod.  They, 
the  taxpayers,  are  the  ones  who  truly 
deserve  better. 


KEEP  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 

(Mr.  TOWNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
address  a  life-threatening  issue  of  glob- 
al projxjrtions  that  affects  the  well- 
being  of  all  Americans,  bom  and  un- 
born. That  issue  is  a  possible  elimi- 


nation of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

Countless  antidrug  advocacy  groups 
across  the  Nation  have  pleaded  with 
me  to  express  their  distress  with  this 
possibility.  I  recognize  the  need  for  all 
of  us  to  tighten  our  belts  and  our  re- 
sponsibility to  pitch  in  to  lower  the 
deficit.  However,  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  abolish  this  efficient  and  highly  pro- 
ductive committee  in  the  name  of  re- 
form. 

We  should  not  allow  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
to  become  the  sacrificial  lamb  of  budg- 
et cutters.  The  elimination  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  will  inevitably  leave  the  tax- 
payers with  a  larger  bill  later. 

We  owe  it  to  our  constituents  and  to 
this  Nation  to  solve  this  problem,  not 
to  ignore  it  by  eliminating  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control. 


POLITICAL  ASYLUM  HEARINGS 
FOR  HAITIAN  REFUGEES 

(Mr.  GILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  including  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  met  with  President  Jean 
Bertrand  Aristide  to  discuss  the  deplor- 
able situation  in  Haiti.  Of  special  con- 
cern is  President  Clinton's  policy  on 
Haitian  refugees. 

Last  year.  President  Bush  had  the 
Coast  Guard  return  fleeing  Haitians 
without  determining  if  any  were  enti- 
tled to  political  asylum.  Mr.  Clinton 
called  that  policy  cruel. 

In  his  campaign,  Mr.  Clinton  prom- 
ised to  give  fleeing  Haitians  refuge,  and 
consideration  for  political  asylum, 
until  democracy  is  restored  there. 

Instead.  President  Clinton  has  con- 
tinued the  very  policy  he  criticized — 
even  defending  it  before  the  Supreme 
Court. 

If  that  policy  was  wrong  last  year— 
and  it  was — it  is  equally  wrong  this 
year. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  call- 
ing on  President  Clinton  to  keep  his 
promise  to  the  people  of  Haiti,  in  intro- 
ducing today  the  Haitian  Refugee  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1993,  H.R.  1307,  which  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor. 

It  will  ensure  that  the  United  States 
will  not  arbitrarily  turn  back  Haitian 
people  fleeing  their  country — without 
first  determining  if  they  are  entitled  to 
political  asylum. 

I  include  the  full  text  or  H.R.  1307  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
H.R.  1307 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Haitian  Ref- 
ugree  Protection  Act  of  1993". 


SEC.  t  PROHIBmON  OF  INVOLUNTARY  RETURN 
TO  HAITI  OF  HAITIAN  REFUGEES. 

(a)  ACTIONS  Outside  the  United  States.— 
The  United  States  Government  shall  not  re- 
turn, cause  to  be  returned,  or  affect  the 
movement  in  any  manner  which  results  in 
returning,  a  national  or  habitual  resident  of 
Haiti,  who  is  outside  the  territorial  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States,  to  the  territorial 
boundaries  of  Haiti,  and  no  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended with  respect  to  any  such  return,  un- 
less the  United  States  Government  deter- 
mines in  accordance  with  fair  procedures 
that  that  individual  is  not.  due  to  fears 
about  returning  to  Haiti,  a  refugee  under 
United  States  law. 

(b)  ACTIONS  Within  the  Territorial  Wa- 
ters OF  Haiti— The  United  States  Govern- 
ment shall  not  return,  cause  to  be  returned, 
or  affect  the  movement  in  any  manner  which 
results  in  returning,  a  national  or  habitual 
resident  of  Haiti,  who  is  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  Haiti,  to  the  land  frontier  or 
territorial  land  of  Haiti,  and  no  funds  may  be 
expended  with  respect  to  any  such  return, 
unless  the  United  States  Government  deter- 
mines in  accordance  with  fair  procedures 
that  if  that  Individual  were  outside  the  terri- 
tory of  Haiti  such  individual  would  not  be. 
due  to  fears  about  returning  to  Haiti,  a  refu- 
gee under  United  States  law.  This  subsection 
shall  not  constitute  authority  for  conducting 
operations  by  the  United  States  Government 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  another 
country. 

<C)  LlMrTATIONS.- 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  an  individual  if— 

(A)  such  individual  ordered,  incited,  as- 
sisted, or  otherwise  participated  in  the  per- 
secution of  any  person  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  nationally,  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular social  group  or  political  opinion:  and 

(B)  such  individual,  having  been  convicted 
by  a  final  judgment  of  an  aggravated  felony 
(as  defined  in  section  101(a)(43)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act)  constitutes  a 
danger  to  the  community  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
apply  to  national  and  habitual  residents  of 
Haiti  at  United  States  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular missions  in  Haiti. 


THE  SHOCKING  MURDER  OF  DR. 
DAVID  GUNN 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  mat- 
ter how  fervently  one  feels  about  the 
right  to  life  of  the  unborn,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  right  to  life  of  the  un- 
born is  not  protected  sufficiently,  any 
thoughtful  person  has  to  be  horrified, 
shocked,  and  greatly  dismayed  by  the 
murder  yesterday  of  Dr.  David  Gunn  in 
Pensacola  in  front  of  his  abortion  clin- 
ic. This  heinous  crime  is  particularly 
reprehensible  and  grievous  to  me  be- 
cause the  accused  is  a  member  of  an 
antiabortion  organization. 

These  violent  and  deplorable  and  un- 
justified acts,  even  though  they  are 
today  allegations  and  not  proven 
charges,  taint  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans throughout  this  land  who  believe 
and  stand  for  the  right  to  life  of  the 
unborn,   but  whose   actions   take   the 


form  of  peaceful  protests  or  seeking  to 
pass  legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  unborn. 

I  grieve  for  Dr.  Gunn,  I  grieve  for  the 
members  of  his  family,  and  condemn  in 
the  most  forceful  way  the  shameful  and 
horrible  act  against  his  life  and  against 
all  human  life. 


SUPPORT  FOR  GIVING  PRESIDENT 
CLINTON  LINE-ITEM  VETO 

(Mr.  BLUTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLUTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
QuiNN),  and  I  and  many  freshman  Re- 
publican colleagues  held  a  news  con- 
ference to  announce  that  we  are  firmly 
behind  President  Clinton  on  an  impor- 
tant issue  of  deficit  reduction.  We 
pledged  to  work  with  the  President  to 
gain  passage  of  a  full  line-item  veto  au- 
thority. 

Like  many  members  of  the  freshman 
class,  the  President  campaigned  on  this 
issue  last  year.  He  stressed  its  impor- 
tance as  a  strong  tool  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  said  that  as  Governor  of  Ar- 
kansas he  has  used  the  line-item  veto 
to  discipline  the  budget  process. 

If  the  President  supports  the  line- 
item  veto,  then  why  has  he  not  spoken 
out  and  demanded  that  the  Congress 
adopt  it?  Unfortunately,  the  forces  of 
the  status  quo  here  in  the  Congress  do 
not  want  to  see  the  President  have  this 
important  tool.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  and  other  pow- 
erful forces  strongly  oppose  the  line- 
item  veto  authority.  As  I  said  yester- 
day, they  view  it  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  pork-o-mania  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  in  the  fresh- 
man class,  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  to  join  with  the  President  and 
support  the  line-item  veto  authority. 


SUPPORT  FOR  FREEDOM  OF  AC- 
CESS TO  CLINIC  ENTRANCES 
ETC. 

(Mr.  NADLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial.) 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day during  a  demonstration  in  front  of 
a  women's  health  clinic  in  Florida,  a 
physician  was  brutally  murdered  by  a 
so-called  pro-life  activist  who  said. 
"Don't  kill  any  more  babies.  "  before  he 
pulled  the  trigger. 

The  victim.  Dr.  David  Gunn,  leaves 
behind  a  wife  and  two  children. 

This  is  only  the  most  recent  act  of 
domestic  terrorism  perpetrated  by  vio- 
lent extremists.  No  one  can  any  longer 
doubt  the  true  intentions  of  the  so- 
called  crusaders  for  life  who  committed 
an     estimated     186    acts    of    violence 


against  women  and  their  health  care 
providers  last  year  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  enter  into  the 
Record  a  report  from  UPI  quoting  the 
organizers  of  the  demonstration,  a 
group  called  Rescue  America.  Their 
statements  show  shocking  indifference 
to  the  life  and  family  of  the  murdered 
physician,  as  does  their  asking  for  do- 
nations to  aid  the  family  of  the  mur- 
derer, not  the  family  of  the  victim. 

D  1250 
We  must  get  serious  about  ending  do- 
mestic terrorist  activity  targeted  at 
American  women  and  health  care  pro- 
viders, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  cosponsoring  the  Freedom  of  Ac- 
cess to  Clinic  Entrances  Act,  H.R.  796. 

ABORTION  PROTESTER  ARRESTED  IN  KILLING 

OF  Doctor 

Pensacola.  FL.— a  protester  shot  a  doctor 
to  death  at  a  Pensacola  abortion  clinic 
Wednesday  after  telling  the  physician. 
"Don't  kill  any  more  babies."  police  and  pro- 
testers said. 

Dr.  David  Gunn  was  shot  behind  Pensacola 
Medical  Services  at  9:44  a.m.  Wednesday  and 
died  a  short  time  later  during  surgery  at  Sa- 
cred Heart  Hospital.  Police  Sgt.  Jerry  Potts 
said. 

Gunn  was  shot  several  times  in  the  chest 
with  a  .38-caliber  revolver.  Potts  said. 

Michael  Frederic  Griffin.  31.  was  arrested 
at  the  scene  on  an  open  count  of  murder. 

Griffin  approached  a  police  officer  and  "ad- 
mitted to  him  that  he  had  just  shot  a  person 
in  the  rear  of  the  building,  behind  the  build- 
ing." Potts  said. 

Potts  said  police  did  not  know  what  pro- 
voked the  shooting.  But  Rescue  America,  a 
Houston  group  that  sponsored  the  protest 
demonstration  at  the  clinic,  said  the  shoot- 
ing followed  a  brief  exchange  in  which  Grif- 
fin told  the  doctor.  'Don't  kill  any  more  ba- 
bies." 

Don  Treshman,  national  director  of  Rescue 
America,  issued  a  statement  saying.  'While 
we  think  Gunn's  death  is  unfortunate,  the 
fact  is  that  a  number  of  mothers  would  have 
been  put  at  risk  today  and  over  a  dozen  ba- 
bies would  have  died  at  his  hands.  " 

"Pro-lifers  are  asked  to  pray  that  he  had  a 
chance  to  ask  for  God's  forgiveness  for  his 
part  in  the  abortion  holocaust  before  his  de- 
mise." Treshman  said. 

Potts  said  there  were  12  to  15  protesters 
demonstrating  outside  the  clinic  at  the  time 
of  the  shooting.  Police  also  answered  a  com- 
plaint about  protesters  at  the  clinic  on  Fri- 
day, but  there  were  no  incidents  or  arrests 
Friday. 

Rescue  America  said  Wednesday's  dem- 
onstration was  the  first  it  had  held  outside 
the  clinic. 

Gunn  leaves  a  wife  and  two  children  aged 
10  and  12. 

Griffin  was  still  at  the  Pensacola  police 
station  Wednesday  afternoon  and  will  be 
booked  into  the  Escambia  County  Jail,  po- 
lice said. 

Treshman  said  the  suspect  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  Rescue  America,  but  was  "affiliated 
with  an  affiliate"  that  he  declined  to  iden- 
tify. He  said  Griffin  had  shown  up  regularly 
at  abortion  clinic  protests  in  recent  months, 
though  there  was  never  any  previous  indica- 
tion that  he  carried  a  gun. 

"He's  always  been  quiet  and  kept  to  him- 
self Everyone  is  kind  of  surprised  by  this." 
Treshman  said. 

He  said  Rescue  America  is  not  affiliated 
with    the    Operation    Rescue    anti-abortion 
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group,  and  has  a  mailing  list  of  about  35.000 
families.  Treshman  also  said  Rescue  America 
would  continue  its  protests  in  Pensacola. 


CUT  SPENDING  FIRST 

(Mr.  INGLIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  INGLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  received  in  my  office  from  a  con- 
stituent in  Spartanburg,  SC,  a  sign 
that  sums  it  up  very  well.  We  have  it 
hanging  over  our  door.  It  says,  "Cut 
Spending  First." 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  fairly  specific  in 
his  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  in  the  House 
Budget  Committee  meetings  the  Re- 
publicans got  very  specific  and  pre- 
sented a  very  detailed  list  of  proposed 
spending  cuts.  Unfortunately,  each  and 
everyone  of  those  was  rejected  by  the 
Democrat  majority  on  that  committee. 
I  would  encourage  the  Democrats  on 
that  committee  and  here  in  the  House 
to  understand  that  specifics  are  not 
bad.  in  fact  they  are  good. 

On  our  side  I  was  able  to  successfully 
get  the  gasoline  extension— the  exten- 
sion of  the  gasoline  tax.  due  to  expire 
in  1995.  out  of  our  package.  That  is 
good  because  we  are  going  to  free  the 
American  people  from  the  burden  of 
taxation  that  has  become  increasingly, 
and  increasingly  crushing  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Finally,  when  we  get  specific  about 
these  cuts,  let  us  start  here  and  let  us 
do  what  we  did  yesterday  in  attempt- 
ing to  cut  committee  staffs  in  half  and 
cutting  the  franking  privilege  by  75 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cuts  start  in  this  House. 


OUTRAGED  AT  THE  MURDER  OF 
DR.  GUNN 

(Ms.  WOOLSEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  outrage  and  to  con- 
demn the  vicious  murder  of  Dr.  David 
Gunn  in  Pensacola,  FL,  yesterday.  Dr. 
Gunn  was  slain  while  stepping  from  his 
car  during  an  anti-abortion  protest  at 
the  clinic  where  he  worked.  I  must 
point  out  that,  although  I  am  angry, 
grieved,  and  frustrated  by  the  murder, 
I  am  not  too  surprised.  Dr.  Gunn's  clin- 
ic, along  with  scores  of  others  across 
the  country,  have  been  bombed  and 
vandalized  repeatedly  over  the  past 
decade.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  these  acts 
of  violence  aimed  at  doctors,  clinics, 
and  patients  go  unpunished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  debunk  the 
myth  of  nonviolent  protests  that  occur 
outside  abortion  clinics  everyday  in 
America.  Dr.  Gunn's  murder  provides  a 
glimpse  at  the  darker  side  of  the  anti- 
choice  movement.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  for  law  enforcement  officials  at 
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all  levels  to  step  up  prosecution  and  to 
treat  these  crimes  as  the  serious  and 
dangerous  offenses  that  they  are. 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  WANT  REAL, 
NOT  MAKE-BELIEVE.  CUTS 

(Mr.  ISTOOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chil- 
dren, we  all  played  hide  and  seek.  This 
Congress  is  playing  a  new  game.  It  is 
called  hide  the  truth.  The  budget  is 
supposed  to  decrease  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, but  hidden  in  the  small  print  is  a 
proposal  to  push  the  Federal  debt  ceil- 
ing even  further  beyond  the  $4  trillion 
mark. 

Let  us  be  honest  here.  The  Govern- 
ment has  this  enormous  debt  because 
it's  addicted  to  increasing  spending. 
Let  us  help  this  addict  by  cutting  its 
appetite  for  our  constituents'  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars. 

Republicans  presented  a  plan  that 
cuts  the  deficit  by  $70  billion  more 
than  the  Clinton  version  and  does  it 
more  quickly,  with  no  new  taxes,  with- 
out the  new  spending  of  the  Clinton 
plan,  with  half  the  defense  cuts,  but 
four  times  the  cuts  in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democrats  shot  it 
down.  But  their  plan  did  not  actually 
make  cuts.  They  only  promised  to  be 
good  boys  and  girls  and  decide  later  on 
cuts.  But  now  you  will  pretend  you 
have  eaten  your  spinach  and  you  want 
dessert,  meaning  more  new  taxes.  Well, 
every  parent  knows  that  trick.  The 
spinach  has  not  been  eaten;  it  has  just 
been  pushed  into  the  garbage. 

Let  us  stop  the  garbage  and  stop  the 
games  like  hide-and-seek.  The  Amer- 
ican people  want  real  cuts  in  Federal 
spending,  not  just  another  game  of 
make  believe. 


FISCAL  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  REFORM 
ACT 

(Mr.  MORAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
focus  on  the  enormity  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit,  we  cannot  ignore  what 
is  happening  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments because  they  are  facing  their 
own  very  serious  fiscal  crises.  Most  are 
precluded  by  law  from  piling  up  the 
enormous  Federal  deficit  that  we  have. 

So  what  they  have  had  to  do  is  to  cut 
back,  seriously  cut  back  in  schools,  po- 
lice, fire  protection,  and  other  essen- 
tial municipal  services.  They  tell  us 
that  the  most  crushing  financial  bur- 
den that  State  and  local  governments 
are  facing  is  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania    [Mr.    Goodling]    and    I 


have  introduced  a  bill  called  the  Fiscal 
Accountability  and  Intergovernmental 
Reform  Act,  that  would  put  an  end  to 
the  tendency  to  pass  the  bill  and  pass 
the  buck  onto  others  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Like  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  this  measure  will  require 
Federal  agencies  to  analyze  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  new  regulations  before 
they  are  adopted. 

And.  like  the  1974  Budget  Reform 
Act.  this  measure  will  require  that  a 
bill  cannot  be  considered  by  the  full 
House  or  Senate  without  an  analysis  of 
the  costs  of  compliance  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  to  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  safeguard  against  a  tendency 
within  this  institution  and  among  the 
Federal  agencies  to  resort  to  more  and 
more  unfunded  Federal  mandates. 

Enacting  new  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates is  not  good  government;  it's  pass- 
ing the  buck  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector. 

While  many  of  these  Federal  man- 
dates represent  vital  public  policy  ob- 
jectives, the  need  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  be  able  to  spend  local 
resources  on  local  priorities  must  also 
be  respected. 

Only  by  fully  evaluating  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  Federal  regulations  on 
State  and  local  governments  are  pol- 
icymakers at  all  levels  able  to  balance 
priorities  for  finite  resources. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  private  sec- 
tor, particularly  small  businesses. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  identify 
the  costs  of  Federal  mandates  before 
they  are  implemented,  so  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  have  the  facts 
they  need  to  make  informed  decisions. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  not 
to  impede  the  legislative  or  the  regu- 
latory process. 

It  is  simply  to  make  sure  that  we  as 
legislators — and  the  administrators  to 
whom  we  delegate  rulemaking  and  reg- 
ulatory rsponsibility— fully  appreciate 
the  financial  implications  of  our  deci- 
sions before  we  make  them. 


CHANGE  THE  STATUS  QUO.  CUT 
SPENDING  FIRST 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  state  my  frustration 
as  a  Budget  Committee  member  who 
was  asked  yesterday  to  vote  on  a  budg- 
et resolution  without  any  information 
about  the  specific  cuts  and  program  in- 
creases that  were  part  of  that  package. 
The  President  and  his  budget  director 
challenged  Republicans  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  to  be  as  specific  as 
he  was.  and  yet  his  own  party  chose 
not  to  reveal  any  of  the  details  of  their 
proposed  budget  resolution. 


The  Republicans  laid  out  80  pages  of 
detail  on  specific  budget  cuts,  and  it 
was  disturbing  that  every  Democrat 
during  the  10-hour  Budget  Committee 
meeting  voted  against  every  Repub- 
lican amendment  to  cut  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  came  to  this  Congress 
to  make  the  tough  choices.  What  ap- 
pears to  be  business  as  usual,  tax  and 
spend,  can  still  be  changed  if  the  Amer- 
ican people  tell  their  Representatives 
in  Congress  to  cut  spending  first. 

Increased  taxes  should  only  be  used 
to  pay  off  the  debt,  and  we  should  cut 
spending  before  we  do  anything  else. 
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IT  IS  TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO 
PASS  THE  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 
ACT 

(Mr.  SANDERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  12  years 
of  relentless  assault  by  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations  on  the  rights  of 
women  to  control  their  own  bodies  has 
engendered  a  climate  of  intimidation, 
intolerance,  and  violence,  and  yester- 
day we  saw  the  awful  manifestation  of 
that  hatred. 

When  a  doctor  who  performs  abor- 
tions is  gunned  down  in  broad  daylight, 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  act;  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  pass  the  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  and  to  make  it  clear  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other 
that  women  and  woman  alone  must 
have  the  right  to  make  the  difficult 
choice  regarding  abortion. 

When  women  seeking  abortions  and 
doctors  working  in  abortion  clinics 
must  fear  for  their  lives,  something  is 
terrible  wrong  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  must  pass 
legislation  which  makes  clear  to  all.  to 
all.  that  the  right  of  choice  with  regard 
to  abortion  is  a  right  of  privacy,  is  a 
constitutional  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pass  the  Freedom 
of  Choice  Act. 


WHO  SAID  SPECIFICS? 

(Mr.  ALLARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
month  I  have  heard  it  all.  First,  the 
0MB  Director.  Mr.  Panetta,  asked  the 
Republicans  to  be  specific  in  your  re- 
quests, and  the  President  made  the 
same  remarks.  Now  the  Democrats  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  are  say- 
ing that  that  does  not  apply  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday.  I  along  with 
my  Republican  colleagues  offered  spe- 
cific spending  cuts  totaling  $428  billion 
over  5  years— $40  billion  alone  was  in 
the  first  year.  We  did  it  without  one 
tax  increase. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  offered  approximately  $60  bil- 


lion of  additional  spending  reductions 
to  the  administration's  plan,  however, 
they  have  no  idea  on  where  the  cuts 
are  going  to  be  made.  Worse  yet,  if 
they  do  know  they  are  not  sure  they 
want  to  share  them  with  the  public  be- 
cause not  one  of  them  wants  their  fin- 
gerprints on  the  cuts. 

May  I  indulge  and  ask  of  any  one  of 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  come  forward  and  show  us 
where  you  are  proposing  to  make  these 
additional  cuts. 
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NATIONAL 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  119  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4. 

D  1300 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Mfume  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednesday. 
March  10,  1993,  amendment  No.  8  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska, 
[Mr.  Bereuter]  had  been  disposed  of. 

No  further  amendments  being  in 
order,  the  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  MUR- 
THA)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Mfume,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  119,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  following 
amendments:  The  so-called  Bliley 
amendment,  as  amended;  the  so-called 


Waxman  technical  amendment;  the  so- 
called  Oilman  amendment;  the  so- 
called  Traficant  amendment;  and  the 
so-called  Sam  Johnson  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment 
on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been 
demaned. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment: 

In  section  111  of  the  bill,  in  section  498A  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  bill),  strike  subsection 
(b)  and  insert  the  following: 

■•(b)  Informed  Consent  of  Donor.— 

"(I)  In  general. — In  research  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may 
be  used  only  if  the  woman  providing  the  tis- 
sue makes  a  statement,  made  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  woman,  declaring  that— 

"(A)  the  woman  donates  the  fetal  tissue  for 
use  in  research  described  in  subsection  (a); 

"(B)  the  donation  is  made  without  any  re- 
striction regarding  the  identity  of  individ- 
uals who  may  be  the  recipients  of 
transplantations  of  the  tissue:  and 

"(C)  the  woman  has  not  been  informed  of 
the  identity  of  any  such  individuals. 

"(2)  Additional  statement.— In  research 
carried  out  under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal 
tissue  may  be  used  only  if  the  attending  phy- 
sician with  respect  to  obtaining  the  issue 
from  the  woman  involved  makes  a  state- 
ment, made  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
physician,  declaring  that^ 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  tissue  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  an  induced  abortion— 

"(i)  the  consent  of  the  woman  for  the  abor- 
tion was  obtained  prior  to  request  or  obtain- 
ing consent  for  a  donation  of  the  tissue  for 
use  in  such  research; 

"(ii)  no  alteration  of  the  timing,  method, 
or  procedures  used  to  terminate  the  preg- 
nancy was  made  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
obtaining  the  tissue:  and 

"(ili)  the  abortion  was  performed  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  State  law; 

"(B)  the  tissue  has  been  donated  by  the 
woman  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1):  and 

"(C)  full  disclosure  has  been  provided  to 
the  woman  with  regard  to— 

"(i)  such  physician's  interest,  if  any,  in  the 
research  to  be  conducted  with  the  tissue;  and 

"(ii)  any  known  medical  risks  to  the 
woman  or  risks  to  her  privacy  that  might  be 
associated  with  the  donation  of  the  tissue 
and  that  are  in  addition  to  risks  of  such  type 
that  are  associated  with  the  woman's  medi- 
cal care. 

In  section  111  of  the  bill,  in  subsection 
(c)(1)(B)  of  section  498A  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  bill),  strike  "subsequent"  and  insert 
"pursuant  to". 

In  section  111  of  the  bill,  in  section  496A  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  bill),  insert  after  sub- 
section (e)  the  following  subsection  (and  re- 
designate subsequent  subsections  accord- 
ingly): 

"(f)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  annually 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing 
the  activities  carried  out  under  this  section 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  including  a 
description  of  whether  and  to  what  extent 
research  under  subsection  (a)  has  been  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  this  section. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

Let  the  Chair  announce  that  the 
votes  following  after  this  first  vote  will 
be  reduced  to  5  minutes. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas   250,   nays 
161,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  64] 
YEAS— 250 


Abercromble 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Barlow 
Barrett  (WI) 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevlll 
Bilbrey 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Boehlert 
Bonior 
Borski 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (Mil 
Condi  t 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Dunn 
Durbin 
Edwards  (CAi 
Edwards  (TX) 
Engel 
English  (AZ) 


English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerbut 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Furse 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

(^phardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalex 

Gordon 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hefner 

Hllliard 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 

Hobeon 

Hocbbrueckner 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B 

Johnston 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kreidler 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 


LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazlo 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Martinez 
Matsui 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
Mclnnis 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendei 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinarl 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Morella 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Obey 
Olver 
Owens 
Pallone 
Pastor 
Pajme  (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 

Peterson  (FL) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Porur 
Price  (NO 
Pryce  (OH) 
Ramstad 
Rangel 
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Ravenel 

Shays 

Towns 

Reed 

Shepherd 

TraHcant 

Reynolds 

Sisisky 

Tucker 

RlctiArdson 

Skaggs 

Unsoeld 

Rldce 

Slattery 

Upton 

Rom 

Slaughter 

Valentine 

Rostenkowski 

Smith  (LA) 

Velazquez 

Roukema 

Snowe 

Vento 

Rowland 

Spratt 

Visclosky 

Roybal-Allard 

Stark 

Washington 

Rusb 

Stokes 

Waters 

Sabo 

Strickland 

Waxman 

Sandera 

Studds 

Wheat 

Sangmeister 

Swett 

Whitten 

Sarpalius 

Swift 

Williams 

Sawyer 

Synar 

Wise 

Schenk 

Tanner 

Woolsey 

Schroeder 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wyden 

Schumer 

Thornton 

Wynn 

Scott 

Thurman 

Yates 

Serrano 

Torkildsen 

Zeliff 

Sbarp 

Torres 

Zimmer 

Sbaw 

Torricelli 
NAYS— 161 

Allard 

Grandy 

Oxley 

Applegate 

Hall  (OH) 

Packard 

Arcber 

Hancock 

Parker 

Anney 

Hansen 

Paxon 

Bachns  (ALj 

Hastert 

Penny 

Baker (CA) 

Hayes 

Peterson  (MN) 

Baker  (LA) 

HeHey 

Petri 

Ballenger 

Herger 

Pombo 

Barcia 

Hoekstra 

Poshard 

Barrett  iNE) 

Hoke 

Quillen 

Bartlett 

Holden 

Quinn 

Bateman 

Hufnngton 

Rahall 

BUirakis 

Hunter 

Regula 

Bliley 

Hutchinson 

Roberts 

Blute 

Hutto 

Roemer 

Boebner 

Hyde 

Rogers 

Bonllla 

Inglis 

Rohrabacher 

Bunning 

Inhofe 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Burton 

Istook 

Roth 

Buyer 

Johnson.  Sam 

Royce 

Callahan 

Kanjorski 

Santorum 

Calvert 

Kaslch 

Saxton 

Camp 

Kim 

Schaefer 

Canady 

King 

Schiff 

Kingston 

Sensenbrenner 

Coble 

Klink 

Shuster 

Collins  (GA) 

Knollenberg 

Skeen 

Combest 

Kyi 

Skelton 

Costello 

LaFalce 

Smith  (NJ) 

Cox 

Levy 

Smith  (OR) 

Crane 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Cunningham 

Lighlfoot 

Solomon 

de  la  Garza 

Linder 

Spence 

Deal 

Livingston 

Steams 

DeLay 

Man  ton 

Stenholm 

Dlaz-Balart 

Manzullo 

Stump 

Dickey 

Mazzoli 

Stupak 

Doolittle 

McCandless 

Sundquist 

Doman 

McCoUum 

Talent 

Dreier 

McCrery 

Tauzin 

Duncan 

McHugh 

Taylor  (MS) 

Emerson 

McKeon 

Taylor  (NO 

Everett 

McNulty 

Tejeda 

Ewing 

Mica 

Thomas  (WY) 

Fields  (TX) 

Michel 

Volkmer 

Fish 

Mollohan 

Vucanovich 

Gallegly 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Gekas 

Murphy 

Walsh 

Oillmor 

Murtha 

Watt 

Gingrich 

Myers 

Weldon 

Goodlatte 

Nussle 

Wolf 

Goodling 

Oberstar 

Young  (AK) 

Goas 

Ortli 

Young  (FL) 

Grams 

Orton 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Barton 

Ford  (TN) 

Markey 

Boucher 

Frost 

McDade 

Cardin 

Gutierrez 

Mineta 

Collins  (IL) 

Harman 

Smith  <M1) 

Conyers 

Hastings 

Wilson 

Crapo 

Henry 

Foglietu 

Kopetski 

D  1322 

Mr.  COBLE  and  Mr.  APPEGATE 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 


Messrs.  BEILENSON.  KENNEDY. 
OBEY,  MCMILLAN,  and  BISHOP 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
next  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Strike  section  1302  of  the  bill. 

Insert  after  section  403  of  the  bill  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  *0*.  STUDY  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
OTHER  KISKS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  IN- 
CIDENCE OF  BREAST  CANCER. 

(a)  REQUIREMENT  OF  STUDY.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL— The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  (In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Director"),  in  collaboration 
with  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Environmental  Health  Sciences,  shall  con- 
duct a  case-controlled  study  to  assess  bio- 
log-ical  markers  of  environmental  and  other 
risk  factors  contributing  to  the  incidence  of 
breast  cancer  in— 

(A)  the  Counties  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  in 
the  State  of  New  York;  and 

(B)  the  2  counties  in  the  northeastern 
United  States  that,  as  identified  in  the  re- 
port specified  in  paragraph  (2).  had  the  high- 
est age-adjusted  mortality  rate  of  such  can- 
cer that  reflected  not  less  than  30  deaths 
during  the  5-year  period  for  which  findings 
are  made  in  the  report. 

(2)  RELEVANT  REPORT —The  report  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  is  the  report  of  the 
findings  made  in  the  study  entitled  "Sur- 
vival. Epidemiology,  and  End  Results",  re- 
lating to  cases  of  cancer  during  the  years 
1983  through  1987. 

(b)  CERTAIN  ELEMENTS  OF  STUDY.— Activi- 
ties of  the  Director  in  carrying  out  the  study 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  use  of 
a  geographic  system  to  evaluate  the  current 
and  past  exposure  of  individuals,  including 
direct  monitoring  and  cumulative  estimates 
of  exposure,  to — 

(1)  contaminated  drinking  water; 

(2)  sources  of  indoor  and  ambient  air  pollu- 
tion, including  emissions  from  aircraft; 

(3)  electromagnetic  fields; 

(4)  pesticides  and  other  toxic  chemicals; 

(5)  hazardous  and  municipal  waste;  and 

(6)  such  other  factors  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  REPORT— Not  later  than  30  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Director  shall  complete  the  study  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a)  and  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  describing  the  findings 
made  as  a  result  of  the  study. 

(d)  Funding. — Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences 
and  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall 
make  available  amounts  for  carrying  out  the 
study  required  in  subsection  (a). 

In  section  1801  of  the  bill,  in  section  2352(b) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  bill),  insert  "the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse."  after  "In- 
fectious Diseases,". 

Insert  after  section  208  of  the  bill  the  fol- 
lowing: 


SEC.  209.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  ALTER- 
NATIVE MEDICINE. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section  207  of 
this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
the  following  section: 

"OFFICE  OF  ALTERNATIVE  MEDICINE 

"SEC.  404E.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  an  office  to 
be  known  as  the  Office  of  Alternative  Medi- 
cine (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Of- 
fice'), which  shall  be  headed  by  a  director  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Office  is  to  facili- 
tate the  evaluation  of  various  alternative 
medicine  treatment  modalities,  including 
acupuncture  and  Oriental  medicine,  homeo- 
pathic medicine,  and  physical  manipulation 
therapies. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  shall— 

"(1)  establish  an  information  clearing- 
house to  exchange  information  with  the  pub- 
lic about  alternative  medicine; 

"(2)  support  research  training — 

"(A)  for  which  fellowship  support  is  not 
provided  under  section  487;  and 

"(B)  that  is  not  residency  training  of  phy- 
sicians or  other  health  professionals;  and 

"(3)  submit  an  annual  report  on  past  and 
future  activities  of  the  Office,  each  of  which 
reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate.". 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Let  the 
Chair  announce  again  that  this  will  be 
a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  350,  noes  67, 
not  voting  13,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  65] 
AYES— 350 


Abercrombie 

Bilbray 

Camp 

Ackerman 

Bilirakis 

Cantwell 

Andrews  (ME) 

Bishop 

Cardin 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Blackwell 

Carr 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bliley 

Castle 

Applegate 

Blute 

Chapman 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Boehlert 

Clay 

Bachus  (AL) 

Bonllla 

Clayton 

Baesler 

Senior 

Clement 

Baker  (LA) 

Borski 

Clinger 

Barcia 

Brewster 

Clyburn 

Barlow 

Brooks 

Coble 

Barrett  (NE) 

Browder 

Coleman 

Barrett  (Wl) 

Brown  (CA) 

Collins  (GA) 

Barton 

Brown  (FL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Bateman 

Brown  (OH) 

Combest 

Becerra 

Bryant 

Condlt 

Beilenson 

Bunning 

Cooper 

Bentley 

Buyer 

Coppersmith 

Bereuter 

Byrne 

Costello 

Berman 

Callahan 

Cox 

Bevill 

(divert 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

Deal 

DeFazto 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutscb 

Diaz-Balart 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Fields  (TX) 

Fllner 

Flngerhut 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  ((TT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hayes 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huffing  ton 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  ((TF) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 


Kildee 

King 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klug 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Llpinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Man  ton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Oxley 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Peimy 

Peterson  (FL) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Porter 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
Pryce  (OH) 
(}uinn 
Rahall 
Rams  tad 


Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rusb 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Baker  (CA) 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Boehner 

Burton 

Canady 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fish 


Boucher 

Collins  (IL) 
Conyers 
Ford(TN) 
Gutierrez 


NOES— 67 

Fowler 

Gekas 

Gillmor 

Goodling 

Grams 

Hancock 

Herger 

Hoekstra 

Hutehinson 

Inglis 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kim 

Kingston 

Klink 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Linder 

Mann 

McCandless 

Meyers 

Mica 

Miller  (FL) 

Minge 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Hastings 

Henry 

Kopetski 

Markey 

McDade 


Packard 

Paxon 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pombo 

Quillen 

Roth 

Royce 

Santorum 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith  (MI) 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Stupak 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Walker 

Zimmer 


Mineta 

Pelosi 

Wilson 
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Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  MANZULLO,  LaFALCE, 
ZELIFF,  and  EMERSON  changed  their 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  BUYER  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
next  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Insert  after  section  1907  of 
the  bill  the  following: 

SEC.  IMS.  BACK  INJURIES. 

(a)  In  General —The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  acting  through 
the  appropriate  national  research  institute, 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  back  injuries,  with 
consideration  of  the  following: 

(1)  Accurate  diagnosis,  and  the  appropriate 
form  of  treatment. 

(2)  Providing  for  return  to  employment  as 
soon  as  is  practicable. 

(3)  Minimizing  the  probability  of  recur- 
rence. 

(4)  A  comparison  of  conventional  treat- 
ments and  alternative  treatments. 

(5)  Costs  to  the  health  care  system. 

(6)  Costs  to  the  economy  generally. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
shall  complete  the  study  required  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
describing  the  findings  made  as  a  result  of 
the  study. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
vote  will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  305,  noes  109. 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  66] 
AYES— 305 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Baker (LA) 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett  (NE) 
Barrett  (WI) 
Bateman 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilirakis 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Bonior 
Borski 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  ( FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Buiming 
Buyer 
Byrne 
Calvert 
Camp 
Cantwell 
Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (MI) 
Combest 
Condit 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Cox 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Crapo 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dlaz-Balart 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 

Edwards  (CA) 
Engel 


English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Evans 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Fllner 

Flngerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietu 

Ford  (MI) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Hoyer 

HufTington 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E  B 

Johnston 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lancaster 


Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llghtfoot 

Llpinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Oberstar 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Owens 
Oxley 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne iVA) 
Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
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Quillen 

Rahall 

lUncel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

ReruU 

Reynolds 

RichATdaon 

Ridge 

Rocers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-LehClnen 

Rooe 

Roetenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Scbenk 

Scblff 

Sc breeder 

Scbumer 

Scott 

Serrano 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bllbray 

Blute 

Boebner 

BonllU 

Brawater 

Barton 

Callahan 

Canady 

Cardln 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Crane 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Dickey 

Dooley 

Doollttle 

Doman 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbln 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Eshoo 

Everett 

Swing 

Field*  (TX) 

Fowler 
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Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

NOES— 109 

Frank  (MAI 

Gekas 

Grams 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Heney 

Herger 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hoekstra 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kanjorski 

Kaslch 

King 

Kingston 

Klmk 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Lambert 

Lewis  (CA) 

Linder 

Mann 

Manzullo 

McCurdy 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

Mica 

Miller  (FLi 

Minge 

Nussle 

Obey 

NOT  VOTING— 16 


Tharman 

Torres 

Torrtcelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Vucanovlch 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

ZelifT 


Orton 

Packard 

Paxon 

Penny 

Petri 

Pombo 

Porter 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quinn 

Rams  tad 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Roukema 

Royce 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (MI) 

Spratt 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Talent 

Taylor  (MSi 

Thomas  (CA I 

Torklldsen 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Watt 

Zimmer 


Boucher 
Collins  (ID 
Conyers 
Ford  (TN) 
Gordon 
Gutierrez 


Hastings  Mineta 

Henry  Pelosi 

Houghton  Waters 

Kopetski  Wilson 
Markey 
McDade 

D   1340 

Messrs.  SHARP.  TAYLOR  of  Mis- 
sissippi. CARDIN.  KASICH,  and  DUN- 
CAN changed  their  vote  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  wais  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MURTHA).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
next  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment:  Insert  after  section  2003  of 
the  bill  the  following  section: 

SEC.  20M.  BUY-AMERICAN  PROVISIONS. 

No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  fund  a  grant  or  contract  un- 
less the  recipient  agrees  that  substantially 
all  goods  and  services  acquired  with  such 
grant  or  contract  assistance  will  be  produced 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  405,  noes  9, 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  67] 
AYES— 405 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Allard 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Bachus  (AL I 

Baesler 

Baker  (CA  I 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE) 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Blllrakis 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bonior 

Borski 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Byrne 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Caatwell 

Cardln 


Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clinger 
Clybum 
Coble 
Coleman 
Collins  (GA) 
Collins  (MI) 
Combest 
Condit 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Cox 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Crane 
Crapo 

Cunningham 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Diaz-Balart 
Dickey 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Doolittle 
Doman 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Durbln 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TXl 
Emerson 
Engel 

English  (AZI 
English  (OK) 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Everett 
Ewing 
Fawell 
FaHo 


Fields  (LA) 

Fields  (TX) 

Fllner 

Flngerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Oeren 

Gibbons 

Cllchrest 

Glllmor 

Gllmao 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Coodlatte 

Goodling 

Gos* 

Granu 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderaoa 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Haatert 

Hayes 

Heney 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobaon 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 


Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hufflngton 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E  B 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Kllnk 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kreldler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llgbtfoot 

Linder 

Llpinskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 


Armey 
DeLay 
Dreier 


Boucher 

Collins  (ID 

Conyers 

Ford(TN) 

Gordon 

Gutierrez 


Menendez 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (FL) 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Murphy 

Murtba 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Paxon 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomei  oy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Range  1 

Raveael 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

S&rpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

NOES— 9 


King  Smith  (MI) 

Kolbe  Stump 

Royce  Thomas  (CA) 

NOT  VOTING— 16 

Hastings  Mineta 

Henry  Rose 

Kopetski  Shepherd 

Lewis  (CA)  Wilson 
Markey 
McDade 


Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thomton 

Thurman 

Torklldsen 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


D  1346 

Mr.  ROYCE  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  last  amendment 
on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  Insert  after  section  2003  of 
the  bill  the  following: 

SEC.     2004.     PROHIBrnON     AGAINST     FURTHER 
FUNDING  FOR  PROJECT  ARIES. 

For  fiscal  year  1994  and  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  the  project  administered  by  the 
University  of  Washington  at  Seattle  and 
known  as  Project  Aries  may  not  receive  any 
funding  from  any  agency  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  other  than  payments 
under  awards  made  for  fiscal  year  1993  or 
prior  fiscal  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (during 
the  reading).  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  considered  as  read. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  278,  noes  139. 
not  voting  13.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  68] 
AYES— 278 


Allard 

Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 
Bachus  (AL) 
Baesler 
Baker  (CA) 
Baker  (LA) 
Ballenger 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett  (NE) 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Blllrakis 
Bliley 
Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Bonilla 
Browder 
Brown  (FL) 
Bunning 
Burton 
Buyer 
Byme 
Callahan 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clement 


Clinger 

Clybum 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Condit 

Cooper 

Cox 

Cramer 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeLay 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dfngell 

Dooley 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

English  (OK) 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Flngerhut 

Fish 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 


Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hayes 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hufflngton 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 


Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaR(x;co 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Machtley 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McMillan 

McNulty 

Meyers 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Barrett  (WI) 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bonior 

Borski 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Cantwell 

Cardln 

Clay 

Clayton 

Coleman 

Collins  (MI) 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Durbln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 


Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal  (NO 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Paxon 

Payne  (VA) 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pombo 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Quillen 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Royce 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

NOES— 139 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Frank  (MA) 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

CSephardt 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Harman 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kolbe 

Kreidler 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKlnney 
Meehan 


Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Strickland 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

ThonMs (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thomton 

Thurman 

Torklldsen 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Tucker 

Upton 

Valentine 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wynn 

Young  (AK4 

Young  (FL) 

ZelifT 

Zinuner 


Meek 

Menendez 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Minge 

Mink 

Moran 

Morella 

Nadler 

Neal  (MA) 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Pelosi 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Pryce  (OH) 

Rangel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Rose 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Scbumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Skaggs 

Slaughter 

Stark 


Stokes 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swift 

Synar 

Towns 

Traflcant 


Unsoeld 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 


Waxman 

Wheat 

Williams 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Yates 


Boucher 
Brewster 
Collins  (ID 
Conyers 
Ford  (TN) 


NOT  VOTING— 13 

Gutierrez  Mineta 

Hastings  Shepherd 

Henry  Wilson 

Kopetski 
McDade 

D   1353 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  BEILENSON,  Mr. 
DURBIN,  Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
RUSH  changed  their  vote  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mr.  SPRATT  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore, 
question   is   on   the   engrossment 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  283,   nays 
131.  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  69] 
YEAS— 283 


the 
was 

The 
and 


Abercromble 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Baesler 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Bonilla 

Bonior 

Borski 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardln 


Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (Ml) 
Condit 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Dunn 
Durbin 
Edwards  (CA) 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  H.R.  4, 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  119,  I  call  up 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  1,  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WAXMAN 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Waxman  moves  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  1.  and 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4.  as  passed,  as  follows: 
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Sec. 
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1902.  Malnutrition  in  the  elderly. 

1903.  Research  activities  on  chronic  fatigue 
syndrome. 

Sec.  1904.  Report  on  medical  uses  of  biological 
agents  in  development  of  defenses 
against  biological  warfare. 

Sec.  1905.  Personnel  study  of  recruitment,  re- 
tention and  turnover. 

Sec.  1906.  Procurement. 
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TITLE  XX-MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  2001.  Designation  of  Senior  Biomedical  Re- 
search Service  in  honor  of  Silvio 
O.  Conte:  limitation  on  number  of 
members. 
Sec.  2002.  Master  plan  for  physical  infrastruc- 
ture for  research. 
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tions. 
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TITLE  XXI— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
2101.  Effective  dates. 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROViSlONS  REGARD- 
ING TITLE  IV  OF  PUBUC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Subtitle  A—Re»earch  Freedom 
PART  I— REVIEW  OF  PROPOSALS  FOR  BIO- 
MEDICAL AND  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 

SEC.  101.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS REGARDING  RESEARCH  CON- 
DUCTED OR  SUPPORTED  BY  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITVTES  OF  HEALTH. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  289  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  492  the  following  new  section: 

"CERTAIN  provisions  REGARDING  REVIEW  AND 
APPROVAL  OF  PROPOSALS  FOR  RESEARCH 

"SEC.  492A.  (a)  Review  as  Precondition  to 
Research  — 

"(I)  Protection  of  human  research  sub- 
jects.— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  application  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  for  financial  assistance  to  con- 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


duct  research,  the  Secretary  may  not  approve  or 
fund  any  application  that  is  subject  to  review 
under  section  491(a)  by  an  Institutional  Review 
Board  unless  the  application  has  undergone  re- 
view in  accordance  with  such  section  and  has 
been  recommended  for  approval  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  conducting  such  re- 
view. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  research  that  is  subject  to 
review  under  procedures  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  protection  of  hurruin  subjects  in 
clinical  research  conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  Secretary  may  not  au- 
thorize the  conduct  of  the  research  unless  the 
research  has.  pursuant  to  such  procedures,  been 
recommended  for  approval. 

"(2)  Peer  review.— in  the  case  of  any  appli- 
cation submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  financial 
assistance  to  conduct  research,  the  Secretary 
may  not  approve  or  fund  any  application  that  is 
subject  to  technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
under  section  492(a)  unless  the  application  has 
undergone  peer  review  in  accordance  with  such 
section  and  has  been  recommended  for  approval 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  entity  con- 
ducting such  review. 
"(b)  Ethical  Review  of  Research — 
"(1)  Procedures  regarding  withholding  of 
FUNDS.— If  research  has  been  recommended  for 
approval  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  withhold  funding  for  the  re- 
search on  ethical  grounds  unless— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  convenes  an  advisory 
board  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4)  to 
study  the  ethical  implications  of  the  research: 
and 

"(B)(1)  the  majority  of  the  advisory  board  rec- 
ommends that,  on  ethical  grounds,  the  Secretary 
withhold  funds  for  the  research:  or 

"(li)  the  majority  of  such  board  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  not  withhold  funds  for  the 
research  on  ethical  grounds,  but  the  Secretary 
finds,  on  the  basis  of  the  report  submitted  under 
paragraph  (4)(B)(ii),  that  the  recommendation  is 
arbitrary  and  capricious. 

"(2)  Applicability.— The  limitation  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (1)  regarding  the  authority 
to  withhold  funds  on  ethical  grounds  shall 
apply  without  regard  to  whether  the  withhold- 
ing of  funds  on  such  grounds  is  characterized  as  ' 
a  disapproval,  a  moratorium,  a  prohibition,  or 
other  description. 

"(3)  Preliminary  matters  regarding  use  of 
procedures.- 

"(A)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination 
that  an  advisory  board  should  be  convened  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (I),  the  Secretary  shall, 
through  a  statement  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  announce  the  intention  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  convene  such  a  board. 

"(B)  A  statement  issued  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  include  a  request  that  interested  indi- 
viduals submit  to  the  Secretary  recommenda- 
tiOTis  specifying  the  particular  individuals  who 
should  be  appointed  to  the  advisory  board  in- 
volved. The  Secretary  shall  consider  such  rec- 
ommendations m  making  appointments  to  the 
board. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  appoint- 
ments to  an  advisory  board  under  paragraph  (1) 
until  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  statement  re- 
quired m  subparagraph  (A)  is  made  with  respect 
to  the  board. 
"(4)  Ethics  advisory  boards.— 
"(A)  Any  advisory  board  convened  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  known  as  an 
ethics  advisory  board  (hereafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  an  'ethics  board'). 

"(B)(1)  An  ethics  board  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  ethics  of  the  project  of  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  with  respect  to 
which  the  board  has  been  convened. 
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■(II)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  statement  required  in  paragraph 
(3)<A}  is  made  with  respect  to  an  ethics  board, 
the  board  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  describing  the  findings  of  the  board  re- 
garding the  proiecl  of  research  involved  and 
making  a  recommendation  under  clause  (i)  of 
whether  the  Secretary  should  or  should  not 
withhold  funds  for  the  project.  The  report  shall 
include  the  information  considered  in  making 
the  findings. 

"(C)  An  ethics  board  shall  be  composed  of  no 
fewer  than  14,  and  no  more  than  20,  individuals 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall  make  appointments 
to  the  board  from  among  individuals  with  spe- 
cial qualifications  and  competence  to  provide 
advice  and  recommendations  regarding  ethical 
matters  m  biomedical  and  behavioral  research. 
Of  the  members  of  the  board — 

"(i)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  an  attorney: 

"(ii)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  an  ethicisti 

'  (iii)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  a  practicing 
physician: 

"(iv)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  a  theologian: 
and 

"(V)  no  fewer  than  one-third,  and  no  more 
than  one-half,  shall  be  scientists  with  substan- 
tial accomplishments  in  biomedical  or  behavioral 
research. 

"(D)  The  term  of  service  as  a  member  of  an 
ethics  board  shall  be  for  the  life  of  the  board.  If 
such  a  member  does  not  serve  the  full  term  of 
such  service,  the  individual  appointed  to  fill  the 
resulting  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  the  predecessor  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

"(E)  A  member  of  an  ethics  board  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  from  the  board  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  or  for 
other  good  cause  shown. 

"(F)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  an  individ- 
ual from  among  the  members  of  an  ethics  board 
to  serve  as  the  chair  of  the  board. 

"(G)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (B)(i)  with 
respect  to  a  project  of  research,  an  tihics  board 
shall  conduct  inquiries  and  hold  public  hear- 
ings. 

"(H)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (B)(i)  with 
respect  to  a  project  of  research,  an  ethics  board 
shall  have  access  to  all  relevant  information 
possessed  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  or  available  to  the  Secretary 
from  other  agencies. 

"(I)  Members  of  an  ethics  board  shall  receive 
compensation  for  each  day  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  board,  including  time  en- 
gaged m  traveling  for  purposes  of  such  duties. 
Such  comperisation  may  not  be  provided  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

"(J)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall 
provide  to  each  ethics  board  reasonable  staff 
and  assistance  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
board. 

"(K)  An  ethics  board  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  report  required  in 
subparagraph  (B)(ii)  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  congressional  committees  speci- 
fied in  such  subparagraph. ". 

PART  II— RESEARCH  ON 
TRANSPLANTATION  OF  FETAL  TISSUE 
SEC.  lit.  BSTABUSHMENT OF  AUTHORtTIES. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  289  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  498  the  following  new  section: 
"RESEARCH  ON  TRANSPLANTATION  OF  FETAL 
TISSUE 
"SEC.     498  A.     (a)     ESTABLISHMENT    OF     PRO- 
GRAM.— 


"(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Secretary  may  conduct 
or  support  research  on  the  transplantation  of 
human  fetal  tissue  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

"(2)  SOURCE  OF  TISSUE.— Human  fetal  tissue 
may  be  used  in  research  carried  out  under  para- 
graph (I)  regardless  of  whether  the  tissue  is  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  a  spontaneous  or  induced 
abortion  or  pursuant  to  a  stillbirth. 

"(b)  Informed  Consent  of  Donor.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  research  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may  be 
used  only  if  the  woman  providing  the  tissue 
makes  a  statement,  made  m  writing  and  signed 
by  the  woman,  declaring  that— 

"(A)  the  woman  donates  the  fetal  tissue  for 
use  in  research  described  in  subsection  (a): 

"(B)  the  donation  is  made  without  any  re- 
striction regarding  the  identity  of  individuals 
who  may  be  the  recipients  of  transplantations  of 
the  tissue:  and 

"(C)  the  woman  has  not  been  informed  of  the 
identity  of  any  such  individuals. 

"(2)  ADDITIONAL  statement.— In  research 
carried  out  under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal 
tissue  may  be  used  only  if  the  attending  physi- 
aan  with  respect  to  obtaining  the  tissue  from 
the  woman  involved  makes  a  statement,  made  in 
writing  and  signed  by  the  physician,  declaring 
that— 

"(A)  m  the  case  of  tissue  obtained  pursuant  to 
an  induced  abortion— 

"(i)  the  consent  of  the  woman  for  the  abortion 
was  obtained  prior  to  requesting  or  obtaining 
consent  for  a  donation  of  the  tissue  for  use  in 
such  research: 

"(li)  no  alteration  of  the  timing,  method,  or 
procedures  used  to  terminate  the  pregnancy  was 
made  solely  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  the 
tissue:  and 

"(iii)  the  abortion  u^s  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  State  law: 

"(B)  the  tissue  has  been  donated  by  the 
woman  m  accordance  with  paragraph  (I),  and 

"(C)  full  disclosure  has  been  provided  to  the 
woman  with  regard  to — 

"(i)  such  physician's  interest,  if  any.  m  the 
research  to  be  conducted  with  the  tissue,  and 

"(li)  any  known  medical  risks  to  the  woman 
or  risks  to  her  privacy  that  might  be  associated 
with  the  donation  of  the  tissue  and  that  are  in 
addition  to  risks  of  such  type  that  are  associ- 
ated with  the  woman's  medical  care. 

"(c)  Informed  Consent  of  Researcher  and 
Donee.— In  research  carried  out  under  sub- 
section (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may  be  used  only 
if  the  individual  with  the  principal  responsibil- 
ity for  conducting  the  research  involved  makes 
a  statement,  made  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
individual,  declaring  that  the  individual— 

"(I)  IS  aware  that— 

"(A)  the  tissue  is  human  fetal  tissue: 

"(B)  the  tissue  may  have  been  obtained  pur- 
suant to  a  spontaneous  or  induced  abortion  or 
pursuant  to  a  stillbirth:  and 

"(C)  the  tissue  teas  donated  for  research  pur- 
poses: 

"(2)  has  provided  such  information  to  other 
individuals  with  responsibilities  regarding  the 
research: 

"(3)  will  require,  prior  to  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  an  individual  to  be  a  recipient  of  a 
transplantation  of  the  tissue,  written  acknowl- 
edgment of  receipt  of  such  information  by  such 
recipient:  and 

"(4)  has  had  no  part  in  any  decisions  as  to 
the  timing,  method,  or  procedures  used  to  termi- 
nate the  pregnancy  made  solely  for  the  purposes 
of  the  research. 
"(d)     Availability    of    Statements    for 

AUDIT.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  research  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may  be 
used  only  if  the  head  of  the  agency  or  other  en- 
tity conducting  the  research  involved  certifies  to 


the  Secretary  that  the  statements  required  under 
subsections  (b)  (2)  and  (c)  will  be  available  for 
audit  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)   CONFIDENTIALITY  OF  AUDIT.— Any   audit 

conducted  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (I)  shall  be  conducted  in  a  confidential 
manner  to  protect  the  privacy  rights  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  entities  involved  in  such  research, 
including  such  individuals  and  entities  involved 
m  the  donation,  transfer,  receipt,  or  transplan- 
tation of  human  fetal  tissue.  With  respect  to 
any  material  or  information  obtained  pursuant 
to  such  audit,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  use  such  material  or  information  only  for 
the  purposes  of  verifying  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section: 

"(B)  not  disclose  or  publish  such  material  or 
information,  except  where  required  by  Federal 
law,  in  which  case  such  material  or  information 
shall  be  coded  in  a  manner  such  that  the  identi- 
ties of  such  individuals  and  entities  are  pro- 
tected: and 

"(C)  not  maintain  such  material  or  informa- 
tion after  completion  of  such  audit,  except 
where  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  such  audit. 

"(e)     APPLICABILITY    of    STATE    AND     LOCAL 

Law  — 

"(1)  RESEARCH  CONDUCTED  BY  RECIPIENTS  OF 
ASSISTANCE.— The  Secretary  may  not  provide 
support  for  research  under  subsection  (a)  unless 
the  applicant  for  the  financial  assistance  in- 
volved agrees  to  conduct  the  research  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  State  law. 

"(2)  Research  conducted  by  secretary — 
The  Secretary  may  conduct  research  under  sub- 
section (a)  only  in  accordance  with  applicable 
State  and  local  law. 

"(f)  REPORT.— The  Secretary  shall  annually 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the  activities 
carried  out  under  this  section  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  including  a  description  of 
whether  and  to  what  extent  research  under  sub- 
section (a)  has  been  conducted  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

"(g)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'human  fetal  tissue'  means  tissue 
or  cells  obtained  from  a  dead  human  embryo  or 
fetus  after  a  spontaneous  or  induced  abortion, 
or  after  a  stillbirth.". 

SEC.  tli.  PURCHASE  OF  HUMAN  FETAL  TISSUE; 
SOUCITATION  OR  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
TISSUE  AS  DIRECTED  DONATION 
FOR  USE  IN  TRANSPLANTATION. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  111  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  498A  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
"PROHIBITIONS  REGARDING  HUMAN  FETAL  TISSUE 

"Sec.  498B.  (a)  Purchase  of  Tissue.— It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  knowingly  ac- 
quire, receive,  or  otherwise  transfer  any  human 
fetal  tissue  for  valuable  consideration  if  the 
transfer  affects  interstate  commerce. 

"(b)  Solicitation  or  Acceptance  of  Tissue 
AS  Directed  Donation  for  Use  in  Transplan- 
tation.—It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
solicit  or  knowingly  acquire,  receive,  or  accept  a 
donation  of  human  fetal  tissue  for  the  purpose 
of  transplantation  of  such  tissue  into  another 
person  if  the  donation  affects  interstate  com- 
merce, the  tissue  will  be  or  is  obtained  pursuant 
to  an  induced  abortion,  and— 

"(I)  the  donation  will  be  or  is  made  pursuant 
to  a  promise  to  the  donating  individual  that  the 
donated  tissue  will  be  transplanted  into  a  recipi- 
ent specified  by  such  individual: 

"(2)  the  donated  tissue  will  be  transplanted 
into  a  relative  of  the  donating  individual:  or 

"(3)  the  person  who  solicits  or  knowingly  ac- 
quires, receives,  or  accepts  the  donation  has 
provided  valuable  consideration  for  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  such  abortion. 
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"(c)  Criminal  Penalties  for  Violations.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  person  who  violates 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  fined  in  accordance 
with  title  IS,  United  States  Code,  subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
10  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Penalties  applicable  to  persons  re- 
ceiving consideration.— With  respect  to  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  under  paragraph  (1),  if  the 
person  involved  violates  subsection  (a)  or  (b)(3). 
a  fine  shall  be  imposed  in  an  amount  not  less 
than  twice  the  amount  of  the  valuable  consider- 
ation received. 

"(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'human  fetal  tissue'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  498A(f). 

"(2)  The  term  'interstate  commerce'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  201(b)  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'valuable  consideration'  does 
not  include  reasonable  payments  associated 
with  the  transportation,  implantation,  process- 
ing, preservation,  quality  control,  or  storage  of 
human  fetal  tissue". 
SEC.  113.  NULUFICATION  OF  MORATORIUM. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c).  no  official  of  the  executive  branch 
may  impose  a  policy  that  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  prohibited  from 
conducting  or  supporting  any  research  on  the 
trarisplantation  of  human  fetal  tissue  for  thera- 
peutic purposes.  Such  research  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  section  498A  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  111 
of  this  Act),  without  regard  to  any  such  policy 
that  may  have  been  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Prohibition  against   Withholding  of 
Funds  in  Cases  of  Technical  and  Scientific 
Merit- 
ID  In  general. — In  the  case  of  any  proposal 

for  research  on  the  transplantation  of  human 
fetal  tissue  for  therapeutic  purposes,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  may  not 
withhold  funds  for  the  research  if — 

(A)  the  research  has  been  approved  for  pur- 
poses of  section  492A(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  101  of  this  Act): 

(B)  the  research  will  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  section  498A  of  such  Act  (as  added  by 
section  111  of  this  Act):  and 

(C)  there  are  reasonable  assurances  that  the 
research  will  not  utilize  any  human  fetal  tissue 
that  has  been  obtained  in  violation  of  section 
498B(a)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  112  of 
this  Act). 

(2)  Standing  approval  regarding  ethical 
STATUS.— In  the  case  of  any  proposal  for  re- 
search on  the  transplantation  of  human  fetal 
tissue  for  therapeutic  purposes,  the  issuance  in 
December  I9a6  of  the  Report  of  the  Human  Fetal 
Tissue  Transplantation  Research  Panel  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  report — 

(A)  issued  by  an  ethics  advisory  board  pursu- 
ant to  section  492A(b)(4)(B)(ii)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  101  of 
this  Act):  and 

(B)  finding,  on  a  basis  that  is  neither  arbi- 
trary nor  capricious,  that  there  are  no  ethical 
grounds  for  withholding  funds  for  the  research. 

(c)  Authority  for  Withholding  Funds 
From  Research —In  the  case  of  any  research 
on  the  transplantation  of  human  fetal  tissue  for 
therapeutic  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  may  withhold  funds  for  the 
research  if  any  of  the  conditions  specified  in 
any  of  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C)  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)  are  not  met  with  respect  to  the  re- 
search. 

(d)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "human  fetal  tissue"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  498A(f)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  111  of 
this  Act). 


SBC.  114.  REPORT  BY  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OF- 
FICE ON  ADSqUACY  OF  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— With  respect  to  research  on 
the  transplantation  of  human  fetal  tissue  for 
therapeutic  purposes,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  shall  conduct  an  audit  for 
the  purpose  of  determining — 

(1)  whether  and  to  what  extent  such  research 
conducted  or  supported  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  been  conducted 
in  accordance  with  section  498A  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  111  of 
this  Act):  and 

(2)  whether  and  to  what  extent  there  have 
been  violations  of  section  498B  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  112  of  this  Act). 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  May  19.  1995.  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
complete  the  audit  required  in  subsection  (a) 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the 
findings  made  pursuant  to  the  audit. 

PART  in— MISCELLANEOUS  REPEALS 
SEC.  ni.  REPEALS. 

(a)  Certain  Biomedical  Ethics  Board.— 
Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  241  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  part  J. 

(b)  Other  Repeals.— Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289  et  seq.) 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  498,  by  striking  subsection  (c); 
and 

(2)  by  striking  section  499:  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  section  499A  as  section 
499. 

(c)  Nullification  of  Certain  Provisions.— 
The  provisions  of  Executive  Order  12806  (57  Fed. 
Reg.  21589  (May  21,  1992))  shall  not  have  any 
legal  effect.  The  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of 
part  46  of  title  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (45  CFR  46.204(d))  shall  not  have  any  legal 
effect. 

Subtitle  B— Clinical  Reaearch  Equity 

Regarding  Vfomen  and  Minorities 

PART  I— WOMEN  AND  MINORITIES  AS 

SUBJECTS  IN  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 

SEC.    131.   REQUIREMENT  OF  INCLUSION  IN  RE- 
SEARCH. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  101  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  492A  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"I.\'CLUSION  OF  WOMEN  AND  MINORITIES  IN 
CLINICAL  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  492B.  (a)  REQUIREMENT  OF  INCLUSION.— 

"(1)  In  general. — In  conducting  or  support- 
ing clinical  research  for  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  Director  of  NIH  shall,  subject  to  subsection 
(b),  ensure  that— 

"(A)  women  are  included  as  subjects  in  each 
project  of  such  research:  and 

"(B)  members  of  minority  groups  are  included 
as  subjects  in  such  research. 

"(2)  Outreach  regarding  participation  as 
SUBJECTS.— The  Director  of  NIH.  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Health  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Research  on  Minority  Health,  shall  conduct 
or  support  outreach  programs  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  women  and  members  of  minority  groups 
as  subjects  in  projects  of  clinical  research. 

"(b)  Inapplicability  of  Requirement.— The 
requirement  established  in  subsection  (a)  regard- 
ing women  and  members  of  minority  groups 
shall  not  apply  to  a  project  of  clinical  research 
if  the  inclusion,  as  subjects  in  the  project,  of 
women  and  members  of  minority  groups,  respec- 
tively— 

"(1)  is  inappropriate  with  respect  to  the 
health  of  the  subjects: 


"(2)  is  inappropriate  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  research:  or 

"(3)  is  inappropriate  under  such  other  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Director  of  NIH  may  des- 
ignate. — 

"(c)  Design  of  Clinical  Trials— In  the  case 
of  any  clinical  trial  in  which  women  or  members 
of  minority  groups  will  under  subsection  (a)  be 
included  as  subjects,  the  Director  of  NIH  shall 
ensure  that  the  trial  is  designed  and  carried  out 
in  a  manner  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  valid 
analysis  of  whether  the  variables  being  studied 
in  the  trial  affect  women  or  members  of  minority 
groups,  as  the  case  may  be,  differently  than 
other  subjects  in  the  trial. 

"(d)  Guidelines.— 

"(1)  in  general— Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
the  Director  of  NIH.  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  on  Women's 
Health  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Minority  Health,  shall  establish 
guidelines  regarding  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  The  guidelines  shall  include  guidelines 
regarding— 

"(A)  the  circumstances  under  which  the  inclu- 
sion of  women  and  minorities  as  subjects  in 
projects  of  clinical  research  is  inappropriate  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (b): 

"(B)  the  manner  in  which  clinical  trials  are 
required  to  be  designed  and  carried  out  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c):  and 

"(C)  the  operation  of  outreach  programs 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Certain  PROVtsiONS.-^With  respect  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  inclusion  of 
women  or  members  of  minority  groups  (as  the 
case  rnay  be)  as  subjects  in  a  project  of  clinical 
research  is  inappropriate  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b).  the  following  applies  to  guidelines 
under  paragraph  (1): 

"(A)(i)  In  the  case  of  a  clinical  trial,  the 
guidelines  shall  provide  that  the  costs  of  such 
inclusion  in  the  trial  is  not  a  permissible  consid- 
eration in  determining  whether  such  inclusion  is 
inappropriate. 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  other  projects  of  clinical 
research,  the  guidelines  shall  provide  that  the 
costs  of  such  inclusion  in  the  project  is  not  a 
jjermissible  consideration  in  determining  wheth- 
er such  inclusion  is  inappropriate  unless  the 
data  regarding  women  or  members  of  minority 
groups,  respectively,  that  would  be  obtained  in 
such  project  (in  the  event  that  such  inclusion 
were  required)  have  been  or  will  be  obtained 
through  other  means  that  provide  data  of  com- 
parable quality. 

'  '(B)  In  the  case  of  a  clinical  trial,  the  guide- 
lines may  provide  that  such  inclusion  in  the 
trial  is  not  required  if  there  is  substantial  sci- 
entific data  demonstrating  that  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between — 

"(i)  the  effects  that  the  variables  to  be  studied 
in  the  trial  have  on  women  or  members  of  minor- 
ity groups,  respectively:  and 

"(ii)  the  effects  that  the  variables  have  on  the 

individuals  who  would  serve  as  subjects  in  the 

trial  m  the  event  that  such  inclusion  were  not 

required. 

"(e)  Date  Certain  for  Guidelines:  Appuca- 

BILITY  — 

"(I)  Date  certain.— The  guidelines  required 
in  subsection  (d)  shall  be  established  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Revitali^ation  Act  of 
1993. 

"(2)  APPLICABILITY— For  fiscal  year  1995  and 
subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  Director  of  NIH  may 
not  approve  any  proposal  of  clinical  research  to 
be  conducted  or  supported  by  any  agency  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  unless  the  pro- 
posal specifies  the  manner  in  which  the  research 
will  comply  with  this  section. 

"(f)  Reports  by  Advisory  councils.— The 
advisory  council  of  each  national  research  insti- 
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tute  shall  annually  submit  to  the  Director  of 
SIH  and  the  Director  of  the  institute  involved  a 
report  describing  the  manner  in  u}hich  the  agen- 
cy has  complied  with  this  section. 

"(g)  DEflNtTiONS. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'project  of  clinical  research'  in- 
cludes a  clinical  trial. 

"(2)  The  term  'minority  group'  includes  sub- 
populations  of  minority  groups.  The  Director  of 
NIH  shall,  through  the  guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (d).  define  the  terms  minority 
group'  and  'subpopulation'  for  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence.". 
SBC.  132.  PEER  REVIEW. 

Section  492  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  289a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  In  technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
under  this  section  of  proposals  for  clinical  re- 
search, the  consideration  of  any  such  proposal 
(including  the  initial  consideration)  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  technical  and  scientific  merit 
of  the  proposal  regarding  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 492B. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  pro- 
posal for  clinical  research  that,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  492B.  is  not  subject  to  the 
requirement  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  re- 
garding the  inclusion  of  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups  as  subjects  in  clinical  re- 
search.". 

SEC.        133.        APPUCASIUTY       TO       CURRENT 
PROJEfyrS. 

Section  492B  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  added  by  section  131  of  this  Act.  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  projects  of  clinical  re- 
search for  which  initial  funding  was  provided 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
With  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  women  and  mi- 
norities as  subjects  in  clinical  research  con- 
ducted or  supported  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  any  policies  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  regarding  such  in- 
clusion that  are  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue 
to  apply  to  the  projects  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

PAST  II— OFFICE  OF  RESEAXCH  ON 
WOMEN^  HEALTH 
SEC.  141.  ESTABUSHtlENT. 

(a)  In  Geseral.— Title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  the  preceding 
provisioris  of  this  title,  is  amended — 

(1)  by   redesignating   section  486  as  section 

4asA: 

(2)  by  redesignating  parts  F  through  H  as 
parts  G  through  I.  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  E  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  F— Research  on  Women's  Health 
'sec.  48s.  office  of  research  os  womeffs 

HEALTH. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  an  of- 
fice to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Health  (m  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'Office').  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
NIH. 

"(b)  Purpose.— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall— 

"(1)  identify  projects  of  research  on  women's 
health  that  should  be  conducted  or  supported  by 
the  national  research  institutes: 

"(2)  identify  multidisciplinary  research  relat- 
ing to  research  on  women's  health  that  should 
be  so  conducted  or  supported: 

"(3)  carry  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  the  aging  process  in  women,  with  prior- 
ity given  to  menopause: 

""(4)  promote  coordination  and  collaboration 
among  entities  conducting  research  identified 
under  any  of  paragraphs  (I)  through  (3): 


""(5)  encourage  the  conduct  of  such  research 
by  entities  receiving  funds  from  the  national  re- 
search institutes: 

"(6)  recommend  an  agenda  for  conducting 
and  supporting  such  research: 

"(7)  promote  the  sufficient  allocation  of  the 
resources  of  the  national  research  institutes  for 
conducting  and  supporting  such  research: 

"(8)  assist  in  the  administration  of  section 
4923  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  women  as 
subjects  in  clinical  research:  and 

"(9)  prepare  the  report  required  in  section 
486B. 

"(c)  Coordinating  Committee.— 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  shall  establish  a  committee  to 
be  known  as  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health  (hereafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Coordinating  Com- 
mittee'). 

"(2)  The  Coordinating  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Directors  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  (or  the  designees  of  the  Direc- 
tors). 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve  as 
the  chair  of  the  Coordinating  Committee. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  research  on  women's 
health,  the  Coordinating  Committee  shall  assist 
the  Director  of  the  Office  in— 

"(A)  identifying  the  need  for  such  research, 
and  making  an  estimate  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
funds  needed  to  adequately  support  the  re- 
search: 

"(B)  identifying  needs  regarding  the  coordi- 
nation of  research  activities,  including  intra- 
mural and  extramural  multidisciplinary  activi- 
ties; 

""(C)  supporting  the  development  of  meth- 
odologies to  determine  the  circumstances  in 
which  obtaining  data  specific  to  women  (includ- 
ing data  relating  to  the  age  of  women  and  the 
membership  of  women  in  ethnic  or  racial 
groups)  is  an  appropriate  function  of  clinical 
trials  of  treatments  and  therapies: 

""(D)  supporting  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  clinical  trials  of  treatments  and  thera- 
pies for  which  obtaining  such  data  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  an  appropriate  function:  and 

"(E)  encouraging  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes to  conduct  and  support  such  research,  in- 
cluding such  clinical  trials. 

"(d)  Advisory  Committee.— 

""(I)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  shall  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Research  on  Women's  Health  (hereafter  in 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Com- 
mittee"). 

"(2)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  no  fewer  than  12.  and  not  more  than  18 
individuals,  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  make  appointments  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  from  among  physicians,  practition- 
ers, scientists,  and  other  health  professionals, 
whose  clinical  practice,  research  specialisation, 
or  professional  expertise  includes  a  significant 
focus  on  research  on  women's  health.  A  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  women. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve  as 
the  chair  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"'(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall — 

"'(A)  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  on  ap- 
propriate research  activities  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  riational  research  institutes  with  respect 
to— 

"(i)  research  on  women's  health: 

"(ii)  research  on  gender  differences  in  clinical 
drug  trials,  including  responses  to  pharma- 
cological drugs: 

"'(Hi)  research  on  gender  differences  in  disease 
etiology,  course,  and  treatment: 

""(iv)  research  on  obstetrical  and  gynecological 
health  conditions,  diseases,  and  treatments:  and 


"(v)  research  on  women's  health  conditions 
which  require  a  multidisciplinary  approach: 

"(B)  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
such  research: 

"(C)  provide  recommendations  to  such  Direc- 
tor regarding  activities  of  the  Office  (including 
recommendations  on  the  development  of  the 
methodologies  described  in  subsection  (c)(4)(C) 
and  recommendations  on  priorities  in  carrying 
out  research  described  in  subparagraph  (A)): 
and 

"'(D)  assist  in  monitoring  compliance  loith  sec- 
tion 492B  regarding  the  inclusion  of  women  in 
clinical  research. 

""(5)(A)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  prepare 
a  biennial  report  describing  the  activities  of  the 
Committee,  including  findings  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee regarding — •. 

"(i)  compliance  with  section  492B: 

"(ii)  the  extent  of  expenditures  made  for  re- 
search on  women's  health  by  the  agencies  of  the 
NatioTuxl  Institutes  of  Health:  and 

"(iii)  the  level  of  funding  needed  for  such  re- 
search. 

"(B)  The  report  required  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  NIH  for  in- 
clusion in  the  report  required  in  section  403. 

"(e)  Representation  of  Women  Among  Re- 
searchers—The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnel  and  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Director  of  the  Office,  shall 
determine  the  extent  to  which  women  are  rep- 
resented among  senior  physicians  and  scientists 
of  the  national  research  institutes  and  among 
physicians  and  scientists  conducting  research 
with  funds  provided  by  such  institutes,  and  as 
appropriate,  carry  out  actiiHties  to  increase  the 
extent  of  such  representation. 

""(f)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  part: 

""(1)  The  term  "women's  health  conditions", 
with  respect  to  women  of  all  age.  ethnic,  and  ra- 
cial groups,  means  all  diseases,  disorders,  and 
conditions  (including  with  respect  to  mental 
health)— 

""(A)  unique  to,  more  serious,  or  more  preva- 
lent in  women: 

"(B)  for  which  the  factors  of  medical  risk  or 
types  of  medical  intervention  are  different  for 
women,  or  for  which  it  is  unknoum  whether 
such  factors  or  types  are  different  for  women:  or 

"(C)  with  respect  to  which  there  has  been  in- 
sufficient clinical  research  involving  women  as 
subjects  or  insufficient  clinical  data  on  women. 

""(2)  The  term  "research  on  women's  health' 
means  research  on  women"s  health  conditions, 
including  research  on  preventing  such  condi- 
tions. 

'SBC.  4SSA.  NATIONAL  DATA  SYSTEM  AND  CLEAR- 
INGHOUSE ON  RESEARCH  ON  WOM- 
EN^ HEALTH. 

"(a)  Data  System — 

"(I)  The  Director  of  NIH.  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  shall  estab- 
lish a  data  system  for  the  collection,  storage, 
analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation regarding  research  on  women's  health 
that  is  conducted  or  supported  by  the  national 
research  institutes.  Information  from  the  data 
system  shall  be  available  through  information 
systems  available  to  health  care  professionals 
and  providers,  researchers,  and  members  of  the 
public. 

""(2)  The  data  system  established  under  para- 
graph (I)  shall  include  a  registry  of  clinical 
trials  of  experimental  treatments  that  have  been 
developed  for  research  on  women's  health.  Such 
registry  shall  include  information  on  subject  eli- 
gibility criteria,  sex.  age,  ethnicity  or  race,  and 
the  location  of  the  trial  site  or  sites.  Principal 
investigators  of  such  clinical  trials  shall  provide 
this  information  to  the  registry  within  30  days 
after  it  is  available.  Once  a  trial  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  principal  investigator  shall  provide 


the  registry  with  information  pertaining  to  the 
results,  including  potential  toxicities  or  adverse 
effects  associated  with  the  experimental  treat- 
ment or  treatments  evaluated. 

"(b)  Clearinghouse— The  Director  of  NIH. 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
and  with  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
shall  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  information  on  research  and 
prevention  activities  of  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes that  relate  to  research  on  women's 
health. 

'SEC.  4SeB.  BIENNIAL  REPORT. 

"(a)  In  General.— With  respect  to  research  on 
women 's  health,  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall, 
not  later  than  February  I,  1994,  and  biennially 
thereafter,  prepare  a  report — 

"(1)  describing  and  evaluating  the  progress 
made  during  the  preceding  2  fiscal  years  in  re- 
search and  treatment  conducted  or  supported  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 

'"(2)  describing  and  analyzing  the  professional 
status  of  women  physicians  and  scientists  of 
such  Institutes,  including  the  identification  of 
problems  and  barriers  regarding  advancements: 

""(3)  summarizing  and  analyzing  expenditures 
made  by  the  agencies  of  such  Institutes  (and  by 
such  Office)  during  the  preceding  2  fiscal  years: 
and 

""(4)  making  such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  initiatives  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(b)  Inclusion  in  Biennial  Report  of  Di- 
rector of  NIH.— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  submit  each  report  prepared  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  Director  of  NIH  for  inclusion 
in  the  report  submitted  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  under  section  403.". 

(b)  Requirement  of  Sufficient  allocation 
of  Resources  of  Institutes.— Section  402(b)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  282(b)) 
is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10),  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (11),  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  "":  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  after  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Research  on  Women's  Health,  shall 
ensure  that  resources  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  are  sufficiently  allocated  for  projects 
of  research  on  women's  health  that  are  identi- 
fied under  section  486(b). ". 

PART  in— OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
mNORITY  HEALTH 
SEC.  151.  ESTABUSHIHENT. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  281  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  section: 

"OFFICE  of  research  ON  MINORITY  HEALTH 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  Establishment— There  is  es- 
tablished within  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
NIH  an  office  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Minority  Health  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Office").  The  Office  shall  be 
headed  by  a  director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)  Purpose— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall— 

"(1)  identify  projects  of  research  on  minority 
health  that  should  be  conducted  or  supported  by 
the  national  research  institutes: 

"(2)  identify  multidisciplinary  research  relat- 
ing to  research  on  minority  health  that  should 
be  so  conducted  or  supported: 

"(3)  promote  coordination  and  collaboration 
among  entities  conducting  research  identified 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2): 

"(4)  encourage  the  conduct  of  such  research 
by  entities  receiving  funds  from  the  national  re- 
search institutes: 

""(5)  recommend  an  agenda  for  condititing 
and  supporting  such  research: 
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'"(6)  promote  the  sufficient  allocation  of  the 
resources  of  the  national  research  institutes  for 
conducting  and  supporting  such  research:  and 

"(7)  assist  in  the  administration  of  section 
492B  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  members  of 
minority  groups  as  subjects  in  clinical  re- 
search.". 

Subtitle  C— Research  Integrity 
SEC.    161.    ESTABLISHMENT   OF   OFFICE   OF   RE- 
SEARCH INTEGRITY. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  493  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  INTEGRITY 

"Sec.  493.  (a)  Establishment.— 
""(1)  In  GENERAL.-Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  an  office  to  be  known  as 
the  Office  of  Research  Integrity  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  cls  the  'Office'),  which 
shall  be  established  as  an  independent  entity  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
""(2)  Director.— The  Office  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  experienced  and  specially  trained 
in  the  conduct  of  research,  and  have  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  investigations  of  research  mis- 
conduct. The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Office. 
The  Director  shall  report  to  the  Secretary. 

""(b)  Existence  of  Administrative  Proc- 
esses AS  Condition  of  Funding  for  Re- 
search.—The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire that  each  entity  that  applies  for  a  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement  under  this 
Act  for  any  project  or  program  that  involves  the 
conduct  of  biomedical  or  behavioral  research 
submit  in  or  with  its  application  for  such  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  such  entity— 
'"(1)  has  established  (in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  an 
administrative  process  to  review  reports  of  re- 
search misconduct  in  connection  with  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  conducted  at  or 
sponsored  by  such  entity:  and 

""(2)  will  report  to  the  Director  any  investiga- 
tion of  alleged  research  misconduct  in  connec- 
tion with  projects  for  which  funds  have  been 
±made  available  under  this  Act  that  appears 
substantial. 

""(c)  Process  for  Response  of  Director.— 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regulation  a 
process  to  be  followed  by  the  Director  for  the 
prompt  and  appropriate — 

"(1)  response  to  information  provided  to  the 
Director  respecting  research  misconduct  in  con- 
nection with  projects  for  which  funds  have  been 
made  available  under  this  Act: 

"(2)  receipt  of  reports  by  the  Director  of  such 
information  from  recipients  of  funds  under  this 
Act: 

"(3)  conduct  of  investigations,  when  appro- 
priate: and 

"(4)  taking  of  other  actions,  including  appro- 
priate remedies,  with  respect  to  such  mis- 
conduct. 

"(d)  Monitoring  by  Director— The  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  establish  procedures 
for  the  Director  to  monitor  administrative  proc- 
esses and  investigations  that  have  been  estab- 
lished or  carried  out  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Effect  on  Present  Investigations.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  inixstiga- 
tions  which  have  been  or  will  be  commenced 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  final  regulations 
under  this  section.". 

(b)  Establishment  of  Definition  of  Re- 
search Misconduct— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  report  required 
under  section  162(d)  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  such  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  establish  a  definition 
for  the  term  "research  miscoriduct"  for  purposes 
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of  section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
SEC.  isi.  cotaassiON  on  research  integrity. 

(a)  IN  General.— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Research  Integrity  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  '"Commission"). 

(b)  Duties.— The  Commission  shall  develop 
recommendations  for  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  on  the  administration  of 
section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as 
amended  and  added  by  section  161  of  this  Act) 

(c)  Composition— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  12  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Not 
more  than  3  members  of  the  Commission  may  be 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States.  Of 
the  members  of  the  Commission— 

(1)  three  shall  be  scientists  with  substantial 
accomplishments  in  biomedical  or  behavioral  re- 
search: 

(2)  three  shall  be  individuals  with  experience 
in  investigating  allegations  of  misconduct  with 
respect  to  research  research: 

(3)  three  shall  be  representatives  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  at  which  biomedical  or 
behavioral  research  is  conducted:  and 

(4)  three  shall  be  individuals  who  are  not  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  or  (3),  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  an  attorney  and  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  an  ethtcist. 

(d)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion rnay  not  receive  compensation  for  service  on 
the  Commission.  Members  may  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

(e)  Report— Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission  is  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Serinces.  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  a  report  containing  the  rec- 
ommendations developed  under  subsection  (b). 
SEC.  163.  PROTECTION  OF  WHISTLEBLOWERS. 

Section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  161  of  this  Act.  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 
""(f)  Protection  of  Whistleblowers.—  . 
""(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  entity 
required  to  establish  administrative  processes 
under  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation establish  standards  for  preventing,  and 
for  responding  to  the  occurrence  of  retaliation 
by  such  entity,  its  officials  or  agents,  against  an 
employee  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment in  response  to  the  employee  having  in  good 
faith— 

""(A)  made  an  allegation  that  the  entity,  its 
officials  or  agents,  has  engaged  in  or  failed  to 
adequately  respond  to  an  allegation  of  research 
misconduct:  or 

""(B)  cooperated  with  an  investigation  of  such 
an  allegation. 

""(2)  Monitoring  by  secretary.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  by  regulation  procedures 
for  the  Director  to  monitor  the  implementation 
of  the  standards  established  by  an  entity  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  procedures  have  been  established, 
and  are  being  utilized,  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  established  under  such  paragraph. 

""(3)  Noncompliance— The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  establish  remedies  for  noncompliance 
by  an  entity,  its  officials  or  agents,  which  has 
engaged  in  retaliation  in  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards established  under  paragraph  (I).  Such  rem- 
edies may  include  termination  of  funding  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  for  such  project  or  recov- 
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ery  of  funding  being  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  project,  or  other  actions  as  appropriate. 
■■(4)  FiSAL  RULE  FOR  REGULATIONS.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  final  rule  for  the  regulations 
required  in  paragraph  (1)  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Revitalisation  Act  of 

1993. 

••(5)  Required  agreements.— For  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  on  which  the  reg- 
ulations required  in  paragraph  (1)  are  issued, 
the  Secretary  may  not  provide  a  grant,  coopera- 
tive agreement,  or  contract  under  this  Act  for 
biomedical  or  behavioral  research  unless  the  en- 
tity seeking  such  financial  assistance  agrees 
that  the  entity— 

"(A)  will  maintain  the  procedures  described  in 
the  regulatioris:  and 

■(B)  will  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions.". 

SSC.  164.  REQL'IREMEST  OF  REGULATIONS  RE- 
GARDING PROTECTION  AGAINST  FI- 
NANCIAL CONFUCTS  OF  INTEREST 
IN  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  OF  RE- 
SEARCH. 
Part  H  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 

Act.  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  493 

the  following  new  section: 

■PROTECTION  AGAINST  FINANCIAL  CONFLICTS  OF 
I.STEREST  IN  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  OF  RESEARCH 

•SEC.  493A.  (a)  Issuance  of  Regulations  — 
"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  define 
by  regulation,  the  specific  circumstances  that 
constitute  the  ezistence  of  a  financial  interest  in 
a  project  on  the  part  of  an  entity  or  individual 
that  will,  or  may  be  reasonably  expected  to.  cre- 
ate a  bias  in  favor  of  obtaining  results  in  such 
project  that  are  consistent  with  such  financial 
interest.  Such  definition  shall  apply  uniformly 
to  each  entity  or  individual  conducting  a  re- 
search project  under  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  any 
entity  or  individual  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Secretary  for  a  project  of  research  described 
in  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion establish  standards  for  responding  to.  in- 
cluding managing,  reducing,  or  eliminating,  the 
existence  of  such  a  financial  interest.  The  entity 
may  adopt  individualized  procedures  for  imple- 
menting the  standards. 

■■(2)  Relevant  projects.— a  project  of  re- 
search referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is  a  project 
of  clinical  research  whose  purpose  is  to  evaluate 
the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  a  drug,  medical  de- 
vice, or  treatment  and  for  which  such  entity  is 
receiving  assistance  from  the  Secretary. 

■■(3)  Identifying  and  reporting  to  the  di- 
rector.—The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
standards  established  under  paragraph  (I) 
specify  that  as  a  condition  of  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  Secretary  for  the  project  involved, 
an  entity  described  in  such  subsection  is  re- 
quired— 

'■(A)  to  have  in  effect  at  the  time  the  entity 
applies  for  the  assistance  and  throughout  the 
period  during  which  the  assistance  is  received,  a 
process  for  identifying  such  financial  interests 
as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  that  exist  regarding 
the  project:  and 

"(B)  to  report  to  the  Director  such  financial 
interest  as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  identified 
by  the  entity  and  how  any  such  financial  inter- 
est identified  by  the  entity  will  be  managed  or 
eliminated  such  that  the  project  in  question  will 
be  protected  from  bias  that  may  stem  from  such 
financial  interest. 

■■(4)  Monitoring  of  process— The  Secretary 
shall  monitor  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 
the  process  established  by  an  entity  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (I). 

"(5)  Response.— In  any  case  in  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  entity  has  failed  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (3)  regarding  a  project 
of  research  described  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary- 


■■(A)  shall  require  that,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving assistance,  the  entity  disclose  the  exist- 
ence of  o  financial  interest  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (1)  in  each  public  presentation  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  project:  and 

■'(B)  may  take  such  other  actions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate. 

'■(6)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  section: 

"(A)  The  term  'financial  interest'  includes  the 
receipt  of  consulting  fees  or  honoraria  and  the 
ownership  of  stock  or  equity. 

"(B)  The  term  ■assistance',  with  respect  to 
conducting  a  project  of  research,  means  a  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement. 

■•(b)  Final  Rule  for  Regulations.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  final  rule  for  the  regulations 
required  in  subsection  (a)  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization  Act  of 
1993 .". 

SEC.  Its.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendments  made  by 
this  subtitle  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
that  occurs  180  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
final  rule  required  under  section  493(f)(4)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 161  and  163,  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(b)  AGREEMENTS  AS  A  CONDITION  OF  FUND- 
ING.—The  requirements  of  subsection  (f)(5)  of 
section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended  by  sections  161  and  163.  with  respect  to 
agreements  as  a  condition  of  funding  shall  not 
be  effective  in  the  case  of  projects  of  research  for 
which  initial  funding  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  was  provided  prior  to  the  effective 
date  described  in  subsection  (a). 

TTTLE  II— NATIONAL  INSTTTVTES  OF 
HEALTH  fiV  GENERAL 
SEC.   Ml.   HEALTH   PROMOTION  RESEARCH  DIS- 
SEMINATION. 

Section  402(f)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  282(f))  is  amended  by  striking  "other 
public  and  private  entities."  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  and  inserting  '■other  public 
and  private  entities,  including  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  post-secondary  schools.  The  Associ- 
ate Director  shall— 

"(1)  annually  review  the  efficacy  of  existing 
policies  and  techniques  used  by  the  natiorial  re- 
search institutes  to  disseminate  the  results  of 
disease  prevention  and  behavioral  research  pro- 
grams: 

"(2)  recommend,  coordinate,  and  oversee  the 
modification  or  reconstruction  of  such  policies 
and  techniques  to  ensure  maximum  dissemina- 
tion, using  advanced  technologies  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  of  research  results  to 
such  entities:  and 

"(3)  annually  prepare  and  sutnnit  to  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  a  report  concerning  the  prevention 
and  dissemination  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Associate  Director,  including— 

"(A)  a  summary  of  the  Assoaate  Director's  re- 
view of  existing  dissemination  policies  and  tech- 
niques together  with  a  detailed  statement  con- 
cerning any  modification  or  restructuring,  or 
recommendations  for  modification  or  restructur- 
ing, of  such  policies  and  techniques:  and 

"(B)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures 
made  for  the  prevention  and  dissemination  ac- 
tivities reported  on  and  the  personnel  used  in 
connection  with  such  activities.". 

SSC.  «».  PROGRAMS  FOR  INCREASED  SUPPORT 
REGARDING  CERTAIN  STATES  AND 
RESEARCHERS. 

Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  282)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)(A)  In  the  case  of  entities  described  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  Director  of  NIH,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Research  Resources,  shall  establish  a  program  to 
enhance  the  competitiveness  of  such  entities  in 
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obtaining  funds  from  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes for  conducting  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research. 

"(B)  The  entities  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  are  entities  that  conduct  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research  and  are  located  in  a  State  in 
which  the  aggregate  success  rate  for  applica- 
tions to  the  national  research  institutes  for  as- 
sistance for  such  research  by  the  entities  in  the 
State  has  historically  constituted  a  low  success 
rate  of  obtaining  such  funds,  relative  to  such 
aggregate  rate  for  such  entities  in  other  States. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  enhancing  competitive- 
ness for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH.  in  carrying  out  the  program  es- 
tablished under  such  subparagraph,  may — 

"CO  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  entities 
involved,  including  technical  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  applications  for  obtaining  funds 
from  the  national  research  institutes: 

"(ii)  assist  the  entities  in  developing  a  plan 
for  biomedical  or  behavioral  research  proposals: 
and 

"(Hi)  assist  the  entities  in  implementing  such 
plan. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  supporting  projects  of  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research  whose  principal  researchers 
are  individuals  who  have  not  previously  served 
as  the  principal  researchers  of  such  projects 
supported  by  the  Director". 

SEC.  203.  BSTABUSHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  BEHAV- 
lORAL  RESEARCH. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  151  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"OFFICE  OF  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 

"Sec  404A.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  Behavioral  Research  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Office').  The  Of- 
fice shall  be  headed  by  a  director,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)(1)  With  respect  to  research  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  hurruin  behavior  and  the  de- 
velopment, treatment,  and  prevention  of  medical 
conditions,  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall  co- 
ordinate research  conducted  or  supported  by  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(2)  Research  authorized  under  paragraph  (1) 
includes  research  on  teen  pregnancy,  infant 
mortality,  violent  behavior,  suicide,  and  home- 
lessness. 

"(3)  The  sole  responsibility  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  be  carrying  out  paragraph  (1).". 
SEC.  «M.  CHILDREN^  VACCINE  INITIATIVE. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  203  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"CHILDREN'S  VACCINE  INITIATIVE 

"Sec.  404 B.  (a)  Development  of  New  Vac- 
cines.— The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  National  Vaccine  Program  under 
title  XXI  and  acting  through  the  Directors  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  the  National  Institute  for  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  the  National  Institute 
for  A0ng.  and  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams, shall  carry  out  activities,  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  global  Children's  Vaccine 
Initiative,  to  develop  affordable  new  and  im- 
proved vaccines  to  be  used  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  developing  world  that  will  increase 
the  efficacy  and  efficiency  of  the  prevention  of 
infectious  diseases.  In  carrying  out  such  activi- 
ties, the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, develop  and  make  available  vaccines 
that  require  fewer  contacts  to  deliver,  that  can 
be  given  early  in  life,  that  provide  long  lasting 
protection,  that  obviate  refrigeration,  needles 
and  syringes,  and  that  protect  against  a  larger 
number  of  diseases. 
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"(b)  Report.— In  the  report  required  in  sec- 
tion 2104.  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Vaccine  Program  under 
title  XXI.  shall  include  information  with  respect 
to  activities  and  the  progress  made  in  imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
achieving  its  goals. 

"(c)  authorization  OF  Appropriations— In 
addition  to  any  other  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  activities  of  the  type  described 
in  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  S50,000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996.". 

SEC.   iOS.   PLAN  FOR    USE   OF  ANIMALS  IN  RE- 
SEARCH. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.—Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

••PLAN  for  use  of  ANIMALS  IN  RESEARCH 
"Sec.  404C.   (a)   The  Director  of  NIH.  after 
consultation    with    the    committee    established 
under  subsection  (e).  shall  prepare  a  plan— 

"(1)  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
conduct  or  support  research  into — 

"(A)  methods  of  biomedical  research  and  ex- 
perimentation that  do  not  require  the  use  of  ani- 
mals: 

"(B)  methods  of  such  research  and  experimen- 
tation that  reduce  the  number  of  animals  used 
in  such  research: 

"(C)  methods  of  such  research  and  experimen- 
tation that  produce  less  pain  and  distress  in 
such  animals:  and 

"(D)  methods  of  such  research  and  experimen- 
tation that  involve  the  use  of  marine  life  (other 
than  marine  mammals): 

"(2)  for  establishing  the  validity  and  reliabil- 
ity of  the  methods  described  in  paragraph  (1): 

"(3)  for  encouraging  the  acceptance  by  the 
scientific  community  of  such  methods  that  have 
been  found  to  be  valid  and  reliable:  and 

"(4)  for  training  scientists  in  the  use  of  such 
methods  that  have  been  found  to  be  valid  and 
reliable. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  October  1.  1993.  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  the  plan  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a)  and  shall  begin  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  periodically  re- 
view, and  as  appropriate,  make  revisions  in  the 
plan  required  under  subsection  (a).  A  descrip- 
tion of  any  revision  made  in  the  plan  shall  be 
included  in  the  first  biennial  report  under  sec- 
tion 403  that  is  submitted  after  the  revision  is 
made. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate  to  convey  to  sci- 
entists and  others  who  use  animals  in  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  or  experimen- 
tation information  respecting  the  methods  found 
to  be  valid  and  reliable  under  subsection  (a)(2). 
"(e)(1)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  a  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Interagency  Coordi- 
nating Committee  on  the  Use  of  Animals  in  Re- 
search (hereafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  'Committee'). 

"(2)  The  Committee  shall  provide  advice  to  the 
Director  of  NIH  on  the  preparation  of  the  plan 
required  in  subsection  (a). 
"(3)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of— 
'•(A)  the  Directors  of  each  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  and  the  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Research  Resources  (or  the  designees  of  such 
Directors):  and 

••(B)  representatives  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
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sion,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
such  additional  agencies  as  the  Director  of  NIH 
determines  to  be  appropriate.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  4  of 
the  Health  Research  Extension  Act  of  1985  (Pub- 
lic Law  99-158:  99  Stat.  880)  is  repealed. 

SEC.  206.  INCREASED  PARTICIPATION  OF  WOMEN 
AND  DISADVAJVTAGED  INDIVIDUALS 
IN  FIELDS  OF  BIOMEDICAL  AND  BE- 
HAVIORAL RESEARCH. 

Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  by  section  202  of  this  Act.  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

'•(h)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  and  the  Directors  of  the  agencies  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  may  conduct 
and  support  programs  for  research,  research 
training,  recruitment,  and  other  activities  to 
provide  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  women 
and  individuals  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds in  the  fields  of  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research.". 

SEC.  207.  REQUIREMEIVTS  REGARDING  SURVEYS 
OF  SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  205  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"REQUIREMENTS  REGARDING  SURVEYS  OF  SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR 

"Sec.  404D.  With  respect  to  any  survey  of 
human  sexual  behavior  proposed  to  be  con- 
ducted or  supported  through  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  survey  may  not  be  carried 
out  unless — 

'•(1)  the  proposal  has  undergone  review  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  applicable  requirements  of 
sections  491  and  492:  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  section 
492A,  makes  a  determination  that  the  informa- 
tion expected  to  be  obtained  through  the  survey 
will  assist— 

■■(A)  in  reducing  the  incidence  of  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  the  incidence  of  infection 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus,  or  the 
incidence  of  any  other  infectious  disease:  or 

"(B)  in  improving  reproductive  health  or 
other  conditions  of  health. ". 

SEC.  20a.  DISCRETIONARY  FUND  OF  DIRECTOR 
OF  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH. 

Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  206  of  this  Act,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)(l)  There  is  established  a  fund,  consisting 
of  amounts  appropriated  under  paragraph  (3) 
and  made  available  for  the  fund,  for  use  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  to  carry  out  the  activities  au- 
thorized in  this  Act  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  purposes  for  which  such  fund 
may  be  expended  include — 

••(A)  providing  for  research  on  matters  that 
have  not  received  significant  funding  relative  to 
other  matters,  responding  to  new  issues  and  sci- 
entific emergencies,  and  acting  on  research  op- 
portunities of  high  priority: 

••(B)  supporting  research  that  is  not  exclu- 
sively within  the  authority  of  any  single  agency 
of  such  Institutes:  and 

"(C)  purchasing  or  renting  equipment  and 
quarters  for  activities  of  such  Institutes. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  February  10  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
describing  the  activities  undertaken  and  ex- 
penditures made  under  this  section  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  report  may  contain 
such  comments  of  the  Secretary  regarding  this 
section  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 


"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  suth 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriaUd 
S25.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996.  ". 

SEC  209.  BSTABUSHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  ALTER- 
NATIVE MEDICINE. 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  207  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  sec- 
tion: 

"OFFICE  OF  ALTERNATIVE  MEDICINE 

••SEC.  404E.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  Alternative  Medicine  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Office'),  which 
shall  be  headed  by  a  director  appointed  by  the 
Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Office  is  to  facilitate 
the  evaluation  of  various  alternative  medicine 
treatment  modalities,  including  acupuricture 
and  Oriental  medicine,  homeopathic  medicine, 
and  physical  manipulation  therapies. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  shall— 

"(1)  establish  an  information  clearinghouse  to 
exchange  information  with  the  public  about  al- 
ternative medicine: 

"(2)  support  research  training— 

"(A)  for  which  fellowship  support  is  not  pro- 
vided under  section  487:  and 

"(B)  that  is  not  residency  training  of  physi- 
cians or  other  health  professionals:  and 

"(3)  submit  an  annual  report  on  past  and  fu- 
ture activities  of  the  Office,  each  of  which  re- 
ports shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate.". 

SEC.  210.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Term  of  Office  for  Members  of  advi- 
sory Councils.— ^Section  406(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  284a(c))  is  amend- 
ed in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  "until  a 
successor  has  taken  office"  and  inserting  the 
following:  "for  180  days  after  the  date  of  such 
expiration". 

(b)  Literacy  REQUiREMENTS.—Section  402(e) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
282(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ":  and":  andt 

(3)  by  adding  at  Die  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  ensure  that,  after  January  1,  1994,  at 
least  one-half  of  all  new  or  revised  health  edu- 
cation and  promotion  materials  developed  or 
funded  by  the  National  InstituUs  of  Health  is  in 
a  form  that  does  not  exceed  a  level  of  functional 
literacy,  as  defined  in  the  National  Literacy  Act 
of  1991  (Public  Law  102-73).  ". 

(c)  Day  Care  Regarding  Children  of  Em- 
ployees.—Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  as  amended  by  section  208  of  this  Act, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(j)(l)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  estcU>lish  a 
program  to  provide  day  care  services  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
similar  to  those  services  provided  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  (including  the  availability  of  day 
care  service  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis). 

"(2)  Any  day  care  provider  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  establish  a  sliding 
scale  of  fees  that  takes  into  consideration  the 
income  and  needs  of  the  employee. 

"(3)  For  purposes  regarding  the  provision  of 
day  care  services,  the  Director  of  NIH  may  enter 
into  rental  or  lease  purchase  agreements.". 
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TTTLE     m— GENERAL     PROVISiOSS     RE- 
SPECTING NATIONAL  RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTES 
SEC.  301.  APPOINTMENT  AND  AUTHORITY  OF  DI- 
RECTORS OF  NATIONAL   RESEARCH 
INSTirVTSS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  General  Authority 

REGARDING  DIRECT  FUNDING.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Section  405(b)(2)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  284(b)(2))  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  ":  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  neio 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  shall  receive  from  the  President  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  directly  all 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  by  the  Institute.". 

(2)  Conforming  AMENDMENT.—Section 
413(b)(9)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  28Sa-2(b)(9))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "(A)"  after  "(9)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "advisory  council:"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  "advisory  council.". 

(b)  APPOINTMENT  AND  DURATION  OF  TECH- 
NICAL AND  SCIENTIFIC  PEER  REVIEW  GROUPS.— 

Section  405(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  234(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  may.  in  consultation  mth  the  adinsory 
council  for  the  Institute  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  NIH— 

"(A)  establish  technical  and  scientific  peer  re- 
view groups  in  addition  to  those  appointed 
under  section  402(b)(6):  and 

"(B)  appoint  the  members  of  peer  review 
groups  established  under  subparagraph  (A): 
and":  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  and  below  paragraph  (4) 
the  following: 

"The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  duration  of  a  peer  review  group  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (3).". 
SEC.  30*.  PROGRAM  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
OSTEOPOROSIS,  FACETS  DISEASE, 
AND  RELATED  BONE  DISORDERS. 

Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  284  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 121(b)  of  Public  Law  102-321  (106  Stat.  358), 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"RESEARCH  ON  OSTEOPOROSIS,  FACET'S  DISEASE, 
AND  RELATED  BONE  DISORDERS 

"SEC.  409A.  (a)  ESTABLISHMENT.— The  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging,  and  the  Natiorial  In- 
stitute of  Diabetes.  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases, shall  expand  and  intensify  the  programs 
of  such  Institutes  with  respect  to  research  and 
related  activities  concerning  osteoporosis. 
Paget's  disease,  and  related  bone  disorders. 

"(b)  COORDINATION.— The  Directors  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  jointly  coordinate  the 
programs  referred  to  in  such  subsection  and 
consult  with  the  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
Diseases  Interagency  Coordinating  Committee 
and  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  A0ng  Re- 
search. 

"(C)  INFORMATION  CLEARINGHOUSE.- 
"(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  order  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  described  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Director  of  NIH  shall  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  information  clearinghouse  on 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders  to  facili- 
tate and  enhance  knowledge  and  understanding 
on  the  part  of  health  professionals,  patients, 
and  the  public  through  the  effective  dissemina- 
tion of  information. 

"(2)  Establishment  through  grant  or  con- 
tract.—For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  para- 


graph (1).  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  enter  into  a 
grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or  contract  with  a 
nonprofit  private  entity  involved  in  activities  re- 
garding the  prevention  and  control  of 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders. 

"(d)  Authorization  of  appropriations  — 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$40,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996.". 

SKC,     30S.     ESTABUSHMENT    OF    INTERAGENCY 
PROGRAM  FOR  TRAUMA  RESEARCH. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  Xll  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300d  et  seq.),  as 
amended  by  title  VI  of  Public  Law  102-321  (106 
Stat.  433)  and  section  304  of  Public  Law  102-408 
(106  Stat.  2084).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  part: 
"Part  F— Interagency  Program  for  Trauma 

research 
'sec.  1*61.  bstabusbment  of  program. 

"(a)  In  General— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  Director  ),  shall  establish  a  comprehensive 
program  of  conducting  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search on  trauma  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Program').  The  Program  shall 
include  research  regarding  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  and  general  management 
of  trauma. 
"(b)  Plan  for  Program.— 
"(I)  In  general.— The  Director,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Trauma  Research  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating Committee  established  under  sub- 
section (g),  shall  establish  and  implement  a  plan 
for  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Program, 
including  the  activities  described  in  subsection 
(d).  All  such  activities  shall  be  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan.  The  plan  shall  be  peri- 
odically reviewed,  and  revised  as  appropriate. 

"(2)  Submission  to  congress.— Not  later  than 
June  1.  1993.  the  Director  shall  submit  the  plan 
required  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  funds  needed  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1996  to  implement  the 
plan. 

"(c)  Participating  Agencies:  Coordination 
AND  Collaboration.— The  Director— 

"(1)  shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  acavities 
under  the  Program  by  the  Directors  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in- 
volved in  research  with  respect  to  trauma: 

"(2)  shall  ensure  that  the  activities  of  the  Pro- 
gram are  coordinated  among  such  agencies:  and 
"(3)  shall,  as  appropriate,  provide  for  collabo- 
ration  among  such  agencies  in  carrying  out 
such  activities. 

"(d)  Certain  activities  of  Program.— The 
Program  shall  include — 

"(1)  studies  with  respect  to  all  phases  of  trau- 
ma care,  including  prehospital,  resuscitation, 
surgical  intervention,  critical  care,  infection 
control,  wound  healing,  nutritional  care  and 
support,  and  medical  rehabilitation  care: 

"(2)  basic  and  clinical  research  regarding  the 
response  of  the  body  to  trauma  and  the  acute 
treatment  and  medical  rehabilitation  of  individ- 
uals who  are  the  victims  of  trauma:  and 

"(3)  basic  and  clinical  research  regarding 
trauma  care  for  pediatric  and  geriatric  patients. 
"(e)  Mechanisms  of  Support.— In  carrying 
out  the  Program,  the  Director,  acting  through 
the  Directors  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)(1),  may  make  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  entities,  including  desigruxted  trauma 
centers. 

"(f)  Resources.— The  Director  shall  assure 
the  aixiilability  of  appropriate  resources  to 
carry  out  the  Program,  including  the  plan  es- 


tablished under  subsection  (b)  (including  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  subsection  (d)). 

"(g)  Coordinating  Committee.— 

"(1)  In  general. — There  shall  be  established  a 
Traurrui  Research  Interagency  Coordinating 
Committee  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Coordinating  Committee'). 

"(2)  Duties.— The  Coordinating  Committee 
shall  make  recommendations  regarding— 

"(A)  the  activities  of  the  Program  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  each  of  the  agencies  represented  on 
the  Committee  and  the  amount  of  funds  needed 
by  each  of  the  agencies  for  such  activities:  and 

"(B)  effective  collaboration  among  the  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  the  activities. 

"(3)  Composition.— The  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  Directors  of  each 
of  the  agencies  that,  under  subsection  (c),  have 
resporisibilities  under  the  Program,  and  any 
other  individuals  who  are  practitioners  in  the 
trauma  field  as  designated  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(h)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'designated  trauma  center'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section  1231(1). 

"(2)  The  term  'Director'  means  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(3)  The  term  'trauma'  means  any  serious  in- 
jury that  could  result  in  loss  of  life  or  in  signifi- 
cant disability  and  that  would  meet  pre-hospital 
triage  criteria  for  transport  to  a  designated 
trauma  center.". 

(b)  Conforming  AMENDMENT.—Section  402  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  210(c)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  carry  out  the 
program  established  in  part  E  of  title  XII  (relat- 
ing to  interagency  research  on  trauma).". 
TTTLE  IV— NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTTTUTE 
SEC.  401.  EXPANSION  AND  INTENSIFICATION  OF 

Acnvmss     regarding    breast 
cancer. 

Subpart  1  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"breast  and  gynecological  cancers 

"Sec.  417.  (a)  Expansion  and  Coordination 
of  activities. — The  Director  of  the  Institute,  in 
corisultation  with  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  shall  expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  with  respect  to  re- 
search on  breast  cancer,  ovarian  cancer,  and 
other  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of 
women. 

"(b)  Coordination  with  Other  Insti- 
tutes.—The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  Director  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  similar  activities  conducted  by 
other  national  research  institutes  and  agencies 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the  extent 
that  such  Institutes  and  agencies  have  respon- 
sibilities that  are  related  to  breast  cancer  and 
other  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of 
women. 

"(c)  Programs  for  Breast  Cancer.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  conduct 
or  support  research  to  expand  the  understand- 
ing of  the  cause  of,  and  to  find  a  cure  for, 
breast  cancer.  Actiinties  under  such  subsection 
shall  provide  for  an  expansion  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  and  support  of— 

"(A)  basic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  breast  cancer: 

"(B)  clinical  research  and  related  activities 
concerning  the  causes,  prevention,  detection 
and  treatment  of  breast  cancer: 

"(C)  control  programs  with  respect  to  breast 
cancer  in  accordance  with  section  412,  including 
community-based  programs  designed  to  assist 
women  who  are  members  of  medically  under- 
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served  populations,  low-income  populations,  or 
minority  groups: 

"(D)  information  and  education  programs 
with  respect  to  breast  cancer  in  accordance  with 
section  413:  and 

"(E)  research  and  demonstration  centers  with 
respect  to  breast  cancer  m  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 414,  including  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  centers  for  breast  cancer  research  to 
bring  together  basic  and  clinical,  biomedical  and 
behavioral  scientists  to  conduct  basic,  clinical, 
epidemiological,  psychosocial,  prevention  and 
treatment  research  and  related  activities  on 
breast  cancer. 

Not  less  than  six  centers  shall  be  operated  under 
subparagraph  (E).  Activities  of  such  centers 
should  include  supporting  new  and  innovative 
research  and  training  programs  for  new  re- 
searchers. Such  centers  shall  give  priority  to  ex- 
pediting the  transfer  of  research  advances  to 
clinical  applications. 

"(2)  Implementation  of  plan  for  pro- 
grams.— 

"(A)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  ensure 
that  the  research  programs  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  are  implemented  m  accordance  with  a 
plan  for  the  programs.  Such  plan  shall  include 
comments  and  recommendations  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  considers  appropriate,  with 
due  consideration  provided  to  the  professional 
judgment  needs  of  the  Institute  as  expressed  in 
the  annual  budget  estimate  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  section  413(9).  The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute. 171  consultation  with  the  National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Board,  shall  periodically  review 
and  revise  such  plan. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  May  1.  1993.  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  plan 
to  the  President  s  Cancer  Panel,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(C)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  submit 
any  revisions  of  the  plan  to  the  Presidents  Can- 
cer Panel,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Director  of 
NIH. 

"ID)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the 
plan  submitted  under  subparagraph  (A),  and 
any  revisions  submitted  under  subparagraph 
(C).  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate. 

"(d)  Other  Cancers.— in  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
conduct  or  support  research  on  ovarian  cancer 
and  other  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of 
women.  Activities  under  such  subsection  shall 
provide  for  the  conduct  and  support  of— 

"(1)  basic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  ovarian  cancer  and  other  cancers 
of  the  reproductive  system  of  women: 

"(2)  clinical  research  and  related  activities 
into  the  causes,  prevention,  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  ovarian  cancer  and  other  cancers  of  the 
reproductive  system  of  women: 

"(3)  control  programs  with  respect  to  ovarian 
cancer  and  other  cancers  of  the  reproductive 
system  of  women  m  accordance  with  section  412: 
"(4)  information  and  education  programs  with 
respect  to  ovarian  cancer  and  other  cancers  of 
the  reproductive  system  of  women  in  accordance 
with  section  413:  and 

"(5)  research  and  demonstration  centers  with 
respect  to  ovarian  cancer  and  cancers  of  the  re- 
productive system  m  accordance  with  section 
414. 

"(e)  Report —The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  prepare,  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial  re- 
port submitted  under  section  407.  a  report  that 
describes  the  activities  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  under  the  research  programs  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  that  shall  include— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  research  plan  with 
respect  to  breast  cancer  prepared  under  sub- 
section (c). 


"(2)  an  assessment  of  the  development,  revi- 
sion, and  implementation  of  such  plan: 

"(3)  a  description  and  evaluation  of  the 
progress  made,  during  the  period  for  which  such 
report  is  prepared,  in  the  research  programs  on 
breast  cancer  and  cancers  of  the  reproductive 
system  of  women: 

"(4)  a  summary  and  analysis  of  expenditures 
made,  during  the  period  for  which  such  report  is 
made,  for  activities  with  respect  to  breast  cancer 
and  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of 
women  conducted  and  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health:  and 

"(5)  such  comments  and  recommendations  as 
the  Director  considers  appropriate.". 
SEC.  402.  EXPANSION  AND  INTENSIFICATION  OF 
ACTIVITIES    REGARDING    PROSTATE 
CANCER. 

Subpart  1  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
'Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  401  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"prostate  CANCER 

"Sec  417 a.  (a)  Expansion  and  Coordination 
of  activities.— The  Director  of  the  Institute,  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  shall  expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  with  respect  to  re- 
search on  prostate  cancer. 

"(b)  Coordination  With  Other  Insti- 
tutes—The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  Director  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  similar  activities  conducted  by 
other  national  research  institutes  and  agencies 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the  extent 
that  such  Institutes  and  agencies  have  respon- 
sibilities that  are  related  to  prostate  cancer. 
"(c)  Programs.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.-ln  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  conduct 
or  support  research  to  expand  the  understand- 
ing of  the  cause  of,  and  to  find  a  cure  for,  pros- 
tate cancer.  Activities  under  such  subsection 
shall  provide  for  an  expansion  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  and  support  of— 

"(A)  basic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  prostate  cancer: 

"(B)  clinical  research  and  related  activities 
concerning  the  causes,  prevention,  detection 
and  treatment  of  prostate  cancer: 

"(C)  prevention  and  control  and  early  detec- 
tion programs  with  respect  to  prostate  cancer  m 
accordance  with  section  412,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  intensifying  research  on  the  role  of 
prostate  specific  antigen  for  the  screening  and 
early  detection  of  prostate  cancer: 

"(D)  an  Inter- Institute  Task  Force,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  to  pro- 
vide coordination  between  relevant  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  components  of  research  efforts 
on  prostate  cancer: 

"(E)  control  programs  with  respect  to  prostate 
cancer  in  accordance  with  section  412: 

"(F)  information  and  education  programs 
with  respect  to  prostate  cancer  in  accordance 
with  section  413:  and 

"(G)  research  and  demonstration  centers  with 
respect  to  prostate  cancer  in  accordance  with 
section  414.  including  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  centers  for  prostate  cancer  research  to 
bring  together  basic  and  clinicaljiiomedical  and 
behavioral  scientists  to  coriducr  basic,  clinical, 
epidemiological,  psychosocial,  prevention  and 
control,  treatment,  research,  and  related  activi- 
ties on  prostate  cancer. 

Not  less  than  six  centers  shall  be  operated  under 
subparagraph  (G).  Activities  of  such  centers 
should  include  supporting  new  and  innoi^ative 
research  and  training  programs  for  new  re- 
searchers. Such  centers  shall  give  priority  to  ex- 
pediting the  transfer  of  research  advances  to 
clinical  applications. 

"(2)  Implementation  of  plan  for  pro- 
grams.— 


"(A)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  ensure 
that  the  research  programs  described  m  para- 
graph (1)  are  implemented  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  for  the  programs.  Such  plan  shall  include 
comments  and  recommendations  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  considers  appropriate,  with 
due  consideration  provided  to  the  professional 
judgment  needs  of  the  Institute  as  expressed  in 
the  annual  budget  estimate  prepared  m  accord- 
ance with  section  413(9).  The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, in  consultation  with  the  National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Board,  shall  periodically  review 
and  revise  such  plan. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  May  1.  1993.  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  plan 
to  the  President  s  Cancer  Panel,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(C)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  submit 
any  revisions  of  the  plan  to  the  President's  Can- 
cer Panel,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Director  of 
NIH. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the 
plan  submitted  under  subparagraph  (A),  and 
any  revisions  submitted  under  subparagraph 
(C).  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate.". 
SBC.  403.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  In  GENF.RAL.^Subpart  1  of  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended 
by  section  402  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
;.    ".authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec  417B.  (a)  Activities  Generally— For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart,  there 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  S3. 200. 000, 000 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996. 

"(b)  Breast  Ca.s'cer  and  Gynecological 
Cancers — 

"(I)  BREA.rr  CANCER  — 

"(A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  417(c)(1).  there  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  S225.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  Such 
authorisations  of  appropriations  are  in  addition 
to  the  authorizations  of  appropriations  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such 
purpose. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subpara- 
graphs (B)  through  (E)  of  section  417(c)(1),  there 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  SIOO.OOO.OOO 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996.  Such  authorisations  of  appropriations  are 
in  addition  to  the  authorisatioris  of  appropria- 
tions established  in  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  such  purpose. 

"(2)  Other  CA.'iiCERS—For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  subsection  (d)  of  section  417,  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  S75,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1994,  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  Such 
authorisations  of  appropriations  are  m  addition 
to  the  authorisations  of  appropriations  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such 
purpose. 

"(c)  Prostate  Cancer —For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  417A,  there  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  S72.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  Such  au- 
thorisations of  appropriations  are  m  addition  to 
the  authorisations  of  appropriations  established 
m  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  purpose. 
"(d)  ALLOCATION  Regarding  Cancer  Con- 
trol.— 

"(I)  In  general.— Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  for  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
make  available  not  less  than  the  applicable  per- 
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centage  specified  in  paragraph  (2)  for  carrying 
out  the  cancer  control  activities  authorized  m 
section  412  and  for  which  budget  estimates  are 
made  under  sectiori  413(b)(9)  for  the  fiscal  year. 

■(2)  APPLICABLE  PERCENTAGE.— The  percent- 
age referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is— 

"(A)  7  percerit.  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1994: 

"(B)  9  percent,  m  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1995; 
and 

"(C)  10  percent,  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1996 
and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Conforming  a.vend.vents  — 

(1)  In  general. —Section  40S  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  284c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (a): 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (a): 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  (as  so  redesignated)  as  subsection 
(b):  and 

(D)  by  amending  the  heading  for  the  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

"CERTAIN  USES  OF  FUNDS". 

(2)  CROSS-REFERENCE.— Section  464F  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285m-S)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  408(b)(1)"  and  in- 
serting "section  408(a)(1)". 

SEC.  404  STUDY  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
OTHER  RISKS  CO.VTRIBI  TING  TO  IN- 
CIDENCE OF  BREAST  CANCER. 

(a)  Require.vent  of  Study — 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— The  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  (in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Director"),  in  collaboration  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences,  shall  conduct  a  case-controlled 
study  to  assess  biological  markers  of  environ- 
mental and  other  risk  factors  contributing  to  the 
incidence  of  breast  cancer  in— 

(A)  the  Counties  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  in  the 
State  of  New  York:  and 

(B)  the  2  counties  in  the  northeastern  United 
States  that,  as  identified  in  the  report  specified 
m  paragraph  (2).  had  the  highest  age-ad)usted 
mortality  rate  of  such  cancer  that  reflected  not 
less  than  30  deaths  during  the  5-year  period  for 
which  findings  are  made  in  the  report. 

(2)  Relevant  report.— The  report  referred  to 
m  paragraph  (I)(B)  is  the  report  of  the  findings 
made  in  the  study  entitled  "Survival.  Epidemiol- 
ogy, and  End  Results",  relating  to  cases  of  can- 
cer during  the  years  1983  through  1987. 

(b)  Certain  Elements  of  Study.— Activities 
of  the  Director  in  carrying  out  the  study  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  use  of  a  geo- 
graphic system  to  evaluate  the  current  and  past 
exposure  of  individuals,  mcudmg  direct  mon- 
itoring and  cumulative  estimates  of  exposure, 
to— 

(1)  contaminated  drinking  water: 

(2)  sources  of  indoor  and  ambient  air  pollu- 
tion, including  emissions  from  aircraft: 

(3)  electromagnetic  fields: 

(4)  pesticides  and  other  toxic  chemicals: 

(5)  hazardous  and  municipal  waste:  and 

(6)  such  other  factors  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  30  months  after 
the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Direc- 
tor shall  complete  the  study  required  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  de- 
scribing the  findings  made  as  a  result  of  the 
study. 

(d)  Funding. — Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall  make 
available  amounts  for  carrying  out  the  study  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a). 


TITLE  V— NATIONAL  HEART,  LUNG.  AND 
BLOOD  INSTFTUTE 
SEC.  SOI.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

Section  421(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  use.  285b-3(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ":  and",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Institute,  conduct  appropriate 
intramural  training  and  education  programs, 
including  continuing  education  and  laboratory 
and  clinical  research  training  programs". 
SEC.  503.  CENTERS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  PEDI- 
ATRIC CARDIOVASCULAR  DISEASES. 

Section  422(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  285b-^(a)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ".  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  three  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  in.  and  demonstration  of, 
advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and  treatment 
(including  genetic  studies,  intrauterine  environ- 
ment studies,  postnatal  studies,  heart  arrhyth- 
mias, and  acquired  heart  disease  and  preventive 
cardiology)  for  cardiovascular  diseases  in  chil- 
dren.". 

SEC.    S03.    NATIONAL    CENTER    ON    SLEEP    DIS- 
ORDERS. 

Subpart  2  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285b  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"NATIONAL  CENTER  ON  SLEEP  DISORDERS 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Revitaluation  Act  of  1993.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  shall  establish  the  National 
Center  on  Sleep  Disorders  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Center').  The  Center  shall  be 
headed  by  a  director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Institute. 

"(b)  The  general  purpose  of  the  Center  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  information  dissemination,  and  other  ac- 
tivities with  respect  to  sleep  disorders. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Center  may  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  Center  with  similar  ac- 
tivities of  other  agenaes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  the  other  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  with  similar  ac- 
tivities of  other  public  entities  and  of  private  en- 
tities". 
SEC.  504.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Subpart  2  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  503  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  section: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
"Sec.  425.   For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated SI .500.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. ". 
TTTLE  VI— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DIA- 
BETES AND  DIGESTIVE  AND  KIDNEY  DIS- 
EASES 
SEC.  SOI.  PROVISIONS  REGARDING  NUTRITIONAL 
DISORDERS. 

Subpart  3  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285c  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"NUTRITIONAL  DISORDERS  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  434.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  NIH.  shall  es- 
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tablish  a  program  of  conducting  and  supporting 
research,  training,  health  information  dissemi- 
nation, and  other  activities  with  respect  to  nu- 
tritional disorders,  including  obesity. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  conduct  and  support  each  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  such  subsection. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  carry  out  activities  to  facilitate  and 
enhance  knowledge  and  understanding  of  nutri- 
tional disorders,  including  obesity,  on  the  part 
of  health  professionals,  patients,  and  the  public 
through  the  effective  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion.". 

(b)  Development  and  e.xpansion  of  Re- 
search AND  Training  Centers— Section  431  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C,  285c-5) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall, 
sub)ect  to  the  extent  of  amounts  made  available 
in  appropriations  Acts,  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment or  substantial  expansion  of  centers  for  re- 
search and  training  regarding  nutritional  dis- 
orders, including  obesity. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  carry 
out  paragraph  (1)  in  collaboration  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  with 
the  Directors  of  such  other  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  as  the  Director  of 
NIH  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(3)  Each  center  developed  or  expanded  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall — 

"(A)  utilize  the  facilities  of  a  single  institu- 
tion, or  be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooper- 
ating institutions,  meeting  such  research  and 
training  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Director: 

"(B)  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research  into 
the  cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection,  preven- 
tion, control  and  treatment  of  nutritional  dis- 
orders, including  obesity  and  the  impact  of  nu- 
trition and  diet  on  child  development: 

"(C)  conduct  training  programs  for  physicians 
and  allied  health  professionals  in  current  meth- 
ods of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  such  diseases 
and  complications,  and  in  research  in  such  dis- 
orders: and 

"(D)  conduct  information  programs  for  physi- 
aans  and  allied  health  professionals  who  pro- 
vide prw.ary  care  for  patients  with  such  dis- 
orders or  complications.". 

TITLE  VII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  AR- 
THRITIS AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL  AND 

SKIN  DISEASES 
SEC.  701.  JUVENILE  ARTHRITIS. 

(a)  Purpose.— Section  435  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285d)  is  amended 
by  striking  "and  other  programs"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  the  following:  "and  other 
programs  with  respect  to  arthritis  and  musculo- 
skeletal and  skin  diseases  (including  sports-re- 
lated disorders),  with  particular  attention  to  the 
effect  of  these  diseases  on  children.". 

(b)  PROCRAMS.—Section  436  (42  U.S.C.  285d-l) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence,  the  following:  "The  plan  shall 
place  particular  emphasis  upon  expanding  re- 
search into  better  understanding  the  causes  and 
the  development  of  effective  treatments  for  ar- 
thritis affecting  children. ":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  ".  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 
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"(5)  research  into  the  causes  of  arthritis  af- 
fecting children  and  the  development,  trial,  and 
evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs  and  devices 
used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  (including  med- 
ical rehabilitation),  and  prevention  of  arthritis 
in  children.". 

(c)  Centers.— Section  441  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286d-6)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Not  later  than  October  1.  1994.  the  Direc- 
tor shall  establish  a  multipurpose  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  disease  center  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  the  level  of  research  into  the  cause, 
diagnosis,  early  detection,  prevention,  control, 
and  treatment  of.  and  rehabilitation  of  children 
with  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases.". 

(d)  Advisory  Board  — 

(1)  Title.— Section  442(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285d-7(a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "Arthritis"  the  following:  "and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases". 

(2)  Composition.— Section  442(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285d-7(b))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1),  by 
striking  "eighteen"  and  inserting  "twenty": 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)(B)— 

(i)  by  striking  "six"  and  inserting  "eight": 
and 

(ii)  by  striking  "including"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  inserting  the  following:  "including  one 
member  who  is  a  person  who  has  such  a  disease, 
one  person  who  is  the  parent  of  an  adult  with 
such  a  disease,  and  two  members  who  are  par- 
ents of  children  with  arthritis.". 

(3)  ANNUAL  REPORT.— Section  442(j)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285d-7(}))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  contains  recommendations  for  expanding 
the  Institute's  funding  of  research  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection, 
prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of.  and  reha- 
bilitation of  children  with  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases.". 

TTTLE  VIII— NATIONAL  INSTTTUTE  ON 
AGING 

SEC.  801.  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  REGISTRY. 

(a)  In  General— Section  12  of  Public  Law  99- 
158  (99  Stat.  885)  is— 

(1)  transferred  to  subpart  5  of  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
285e  et  seq.): 

(2)  redesignated  as  section  445G:  and 

(3)  inserted  after  section  445F  of  such  Act. 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.—Section  445G  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  as  transferred  and  inserted  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  all 
that  follows  through  "may  make  a  grant"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  REGISTRY 

"Sec.  445G.  (a)  IN  GENERAL.— The  Director  of 
the  Institute  may  make  a  grant":  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  aOi.  AGING  PROCESSES  REGARDING  WOMEN. 

Subpart  5  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section  801  of 
this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"aging  processes  regarding  women 

"Sec.  445H.  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  in 
addition  to  other  special  functions  specified  in 
section  444  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  other  national  research  institutes 


and  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  shall  conduct  research  into  the  aging 
processes  of  women,  with  particular  emphasis 
given  to  the  effects  of  menopause  and  the  phys- 
iological and  behavioral  changes  occurring  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  pre-  to  post-menopause, 
and  into  the  diagnosis,  disorders,  and  complica- 
tions related  to  aging  and  loss  of  ovarian  hor- 
mones in  women.". 

SEC.  803.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Subpart  5  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  802  of 
this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  4451.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S500.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.". 

SEC.  804.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

Section  445C  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  285e-5).  as  amended  by  section  9  of 
Public  Law  102-507  (106  Stat.  3287).  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  in  the  first  sentence, 
by  inserting  after  "Council"  the  following:  "on 
Alzheimer's  Disease  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Council')":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  thH  section,  the  term 
'Council  on  Alzheimer's  Disease'  means  the 
council  established  in  section  911(a)  of  Public 
Law  99-660.". 

TTTLE  IX— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ALLERGY  AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

SEC.  901.  TROPICAL  DISEASES, 

Section  446  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  285f)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  the  following:  ".  including  tropical 
diseases". 

SEC.  902.  CHRONIC  FATIGUE  SYNDROME. 

(a)  Research  Centers.— Subpart  6  of  part  C 
of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  285f)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"RESE.4RCH  CENTERS  REGARDING  CHRONIC 
FATIGUE  SYNDROME 

"Sec  447.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
after  consultation  with  the  advisory  council  for 
the  Institute,  may  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into 
contracts  with,  public  or  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties for  the  development  and  operation  of  cen- 
ters to  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research  on 
chronic  fatigue  syndrome. 

"(b)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  section 
shall  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  institution,  or 
be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooperating  in- 
stitutions, meeting  such  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Institute.". 

(b)  Extramural  Study  Section.— Not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  establish  an  extramural  study  sec- 
tion for  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  research. 

(c)  Representatives.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
shall  ensure  that  appropriate  individuals  with 
expertise  in  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  or  neuro- 
muscular diseases  and  representative  of  a  vari- 
ety of  disciplines  and  fields  within  the  research 
community  are  appointed  to  appropriate  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  advisory  committees 
and  boards. 


TTTLE  X-^ATIONAL  INSTTTUTE  OF  CHILD 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Subtitle  A—Retearch  CenUn  With  Retpeet  to 

Contraception  and  Retearch   Centert  With 

Retpeet  to  Infertility 

SEC.    1001.    GRANTS   AND    CONTRACTS   FOR   RE- 
SEARCH CENTERS, 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
Public  Law  101-613,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"RESEARCH  CENTERS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CONTRACEPTION  A.KD  INFERTILITY 

"Sec.  452 a.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
after  corisultation  with  the  advisory  council  for 
the  Institute,  shall  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into 
contracts  with,  public  or  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties for  the  development  and  operation  of  cen- 
ters to  conduct  activities  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving methods  of  contraception  and  centers  to 
conduct  actirnties  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  infertil- 
ity. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  shall,  subject  to  the  extent  of 
amounts  rnade  available  m  appropriations  Acts, 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  three  centers 
with  respect  to  contraception  and  for  two  cen- 
ters with  respect  to  infertility. 

"(c)(1)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  section 
shall,  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  center 
involved — 

"(A)  conduct  clinical  and  other  applied  re- 
search, including — 

"(i)  for  centers  with  respect  to  contraception, 
clinical  trials  of  new  or  improved  drugs  and  de- 
vices for  use  by  males  and  females  (including 
barrier  methods):  and 

"(ii)  for  centers  with  respect  to  infertility, 
clinical  trials  of  new  or  improved  drugs  and  de- 
vices for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  infertil- 
ity in  males  and  females: 

"(B)  develop  protocols  for  training  physicians, 
scientists,  nurses,  and  other  health  and  allied 
health  professionals: 

"(C)  conduct  training  programs  for  such  indi- 
viduals: 

"(D)  develop  model  continuing  education  pro- 
grams for  such  professionals:  and 

"(E)  disseminate  information  to  such  profes- 
sionals and  the  public. 

"(2)  A  center  may  use  funds  provided  under 
subsection  (a)  to  provide  stipends  for  health  and 
allied  health  professionals  enrolled  in  programs 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (1). 
and  to  provide  fees  to  individuals  serving  as 
subjects  in  clinical  trials  conducted  under  such 
paragraph. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall,  as  ap- 
propriate, provide  for  the  coordination  of  infor- 
mation among  the  centers  assisted  under  this 
section. 

"(e)  Each  center  assisted  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  institution,  or 
be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooperating  in- 
stitutions, meeting  such  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 

"(f)  Support  of  a  center  under  subsection  (a) 
rruiy  be  for  a  period  not  exceeding  5  years.  Such 
period  may  be  extended  for  one  or  more  addi- 
tional periods  not  exceeding  5  years  if  the  oper- 
ations of  such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an 
appropriate  technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
group  established  by  the  Director  and  if  such 
group  has  recommended  to  the  Director  that 
such  period  should  be  extended. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$30,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996". 

SEC.  1002.  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  RE- 
SEAXCH  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONTRA- 
CEPTION AND  INFERTIUTY. 
Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 
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Act.  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  497 A 
the  following  section: 

"LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  RESEARCH 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONTRACEPTION  AND  INFER- 
TILITY 

"Sec.  4S7B.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
mth  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  of  entering  into  agreements 
with  qualified  health  professionals  (including 
graduate  students)  under  which  such  health 
professionals  agree  to  conduct  research  with  re- 
spect to  contraception,  or  with  respect  to  infer- 
tility, in  consideration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment agreeing  to  repay,  for  each  year  of  such 
service,  not  more  than  120.000  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  educational  loans  of  such 
health  professioruxls. 

"(b)  The  promsions  of  sections  338B.  33SC. 
and  33SE  shall  apply  to  the  program  established 
in  subsection  (a)  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment 
Program  established  in  subpart  III  of  part  D  of 
title  III. 

"(c)  Amounts  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  second  fiscal  year  be0nning 
after  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amounts  were 
appropriated.". 

SiMUU  B— Program  Regarding  Obatetrict 
and  Gynecology 
SSC.  ton.  ESTABUSHMEl^  OF  PROGRAM. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1001 
of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"PROGR.AM  REGARDING  OBSTETRICS  AND 
GYNECOLOGY 

"SBC.  452B.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
establish  and  maintain  within  the  Institute  an 
intramural  laboratory  and  clinical  research  pro- 
gram in  obstetrics  and  gynecology". 

Smhtitle  C— Child  Health  Reaearch  Center* 
SEC.  lOil.  BSTABUSHMBNT  OF  CKNTERS. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1011 
of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"CHILD  HEALTH  RESEARCH  CENTERS 
"Sec.  452C.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
develop  and  support  centers  for  conducting  re- 
search with  respect  to  child  health.  Such  centers 
shall  give  priority  to  the  expeditious  transfer  of 
advances  from  basic  science  to  clinical  applica- 
tions and  improving  the  care  of  infants  and 
children.". 

Subtitle  D— Study  Regarding  Adoleacent 

HeaUh 

SSC.  lOat.  PROSPECTIVE  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  section  1021 
of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"PROSPECTIVE  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY  ON 
ADOLESCENT  HEALTH 

"Sec.  452D.  (a)  IN  GENERAL.— Not  later  than 
October  I.  1993,  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  commence  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding information  on  the  general  health  and 
well-being  of  adolescents  in  the  United  States, 
including,  with  respect  to  such  adolescents,  in- 
formation on— 

"(1)  the  behaviors  that  promote  health  and 
the  behaviors  that  are  detrimental  to  health: 
and 

"(2)  the  influence  on  health  of  factors  par- 
ticular to  the  communities  in  which  the  adoles- 
cents reside. 

"(b)  Design  of  Study.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  study  required  in  sub- 
section  (a)   shall   be  a   longitudinal  study   in 


which  a  substantial  number  of  adolescents  par- 
ticipate as  subjects.  With  respect  to  the  purpose 
described  in  such  subsection,  the  study  shall 
monitor  the  subjects  throughout  the  period  of 
the  study  to  determine  the  health  status  of  the 
subjects  and  any  change  in  such  status  over 
time. 

"(2)  Population-specific  analyses.— The 
study  required  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  respect  to  the  population  of  adoles- 
cents who  are  female,  the  population  of  adoles- 
cents who  are  male,  various  socioeconomic  pop- 
ulations of  adolescents,  and  various  racial  and 
ethnic  populations  of  adolescents.  The  study 
shall  be  designed  and  conducted  in  a  manner 
sufficient  to  provide  for  a  valid  analysis  of 
whether  there  are  significant  differences  among 
such  populations  in  health  status  and  whether 
and  to  what  extent  any  such  differences  are  due 
to  factors  particular  to  the  populations  in- 
volved. 

"(C)    COORDINATION    WITH    WOMEN'S   HEALTH 

Initiative.— With  respect  to  the  national  study 
of  women  being  conducted  by  the  Secretary  and 
known  as  the  Women's  Health  Initiative,  the 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  such  study  is  coordi- 
nated with  the  component  of  the  study  required 
in  subsection  (a)  that  concerns  adolescent  fe- 
males, including  coordination  in  the  design  of 
the  2  studies.". 

TITLE  XI— NATIONAL  EYE  mSTmJTB 
SEC.    1 101.    CUNICAL    RESEARCH    ON   DIABETES 
EYE  CARE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  9  of  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2S5i)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

'CLINICAL  RESEARCH  ON  EYE  CARE  AND  DIABETES 

"Sec.  456.  (a)  Program  of  Grants.— The  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  in  consultation  with  the 
adxHsory  council  for  the  Institute,  may  award 
not  more  than  three  grants  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  centers  for  clinical  research  on 
eye  care  for  individuals  with  diabetes. 

"(b)  AUTHORIZED  expenditures— The  pur- 
poses for  which  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  expended  include  equipment  for  the  re- 
search described  in  such  subsection  and  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  facilities  for 
such  research.". 

(b)  CONFOR.MING  AMENDMENT.—Section  455  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  28Si)  is 
amended  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
"The  Director"  and  inserting  "Subject  to  sec- 
tion 456.  the  Director". 

TITLE  XII— NATIONAL  INSTITVTE  OF 
NEUROLOGICAL  DISORDERS  AND  STROKE 
SEC.  IMI.  RESEARCH  ON  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS. 

Subpart  10  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285j  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

•RESEARCH  ON  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 

"Sec.  460.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
conduct  and  support  research  on  multiple  scle- 
rosis, especially  research  on  effects  of  genetics 
and  hormonal  changes  on  the  progress  of  the 
disease". 

TITLE  Xin— NATIONAL  INSTITUTS  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

SEC.   ISOl.  APPUED  TOXICOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
AND  TESTING  PROGRAM 

(a)  In  General— Subpart  12  of  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2851)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"APPLIED  TOXICOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
TESTING  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  463A.  (a)  There  is  esUiblished  within  the 
Institute  a  program  for  conducting  applied  re- 
search and  testing  regarding  toxicology,  which 
program  shall  be  known  as  the  Applied  Toxi- 
cological  Research  and  Testing  Program. 


"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall,  with  respect  to  toxicology,  carry  out 
activities — 

"(1)  to  expand  knowledge  of  the  health  effects 
of  environmental  agents: 

"(2)  to  broaden  the  spectrum  of  toxicology  in- 
formation that  is  obtained  on  selected  chemicals: 

"(3)  to  develop  and  validate  assays  and  proto- 
cols, including  alternative  methods  that  can  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  use  of  animals  in  acute  or 
chronic  safety  testing: 

"(4)  to  establish  criteria  for  the  validation  and 
regulatory  acceptance  of  alternative  testing  and 
to  recommend  a  process  through  which  scientif- 
ically validated  alternative  methods  can  be  ac- 
cepted for  regulatory  use. 

"(5)  to  communicate  the  results  of  research  to 
government  agencies,  to  medical,  scientific,  and 
regulatory  communities,  and  to  the  public:  and 

"(6)  to  integrate  related  actixnties  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services.". 

(b)  Technical  AMENDMENT.—Section  463  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2851)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Sciences"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(hereafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as 
the  'Institute')". 

SEC.  ISta.  STUDY  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
OTHER  RISKS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  IN- 
CIDENCE OF  BREAST  AND  PROSTATE 
CANCER. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Director"),  in 
collaboration  with  the  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  shall  conduct  a  case-controlled 
study  to  assess  biological  markers  of  environ- 
mental and  other  risk  factors  contributing  to  the 
incidence  of  breast  and  prostate  cancer  in  the 
Counties  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

(b)  CERTAIN  Elements  of  Study.— Activities 
of  the  Director  in  carrying  out  the  study  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  use  of  a  geo- 
graphic system  to  evaluate  the  current  and  past 
exposure  of  individuals,  including  direct  mon- 
itoring and  cumulative  estimates  of  exposure, 
to— 

(1)  contaminated  drinking  water: 

(2)  sources  of  indoor  and  ambient  air  pollu- 
tion, including  emissions  from  aircraft: 

(3)  electromagnetic  fields: 

(4)  pesticides  and  other  toxic  chemicals: 

(5)  hazardous  and  municipal  waste:  and 

(6)  such  other  factors  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate. 

(c)  REPORT— Not  later  than  24  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Direc- 
tor shall  complete  the  study  required  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  de- 
scribing the  findings  made  as  a  result  of  the 
study. 

(d)  FUNDING.— Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall  make 
available  amounts  for  carrying  out  the  study  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  XIV— NATIONAL  UBRAKY  OF 
MEDICINE 
Subtitle  A— General  Provieione 
SSC.  1401.  ADDITIONAL  AUTHORITIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  465(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286(b))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (8):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 


"(6)  publicize  the  availability  from  the  Li- 
brary of  the  products  and  services  described  in 
any  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5): 

"(7)  promote  the  use  of  computers  and  tele- 
communications by  health  professionals  (includ- 
ing health  professionals  in  rural  areas)  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  access  to  biomedical  infor- 
mation for  health  care  delivery  and  medical  re- 
search: and". 

(b)  Limitation  Regarding  Grants.— Section 
474(b)(2)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  286b-S(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
"S750.0OO"  and  inserting  "il.000,000". 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Repeal  of  certain  authority— Section 
215  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Appropriations  Act.  1988.  as  contained 
in  section  101(h)  of  Public  Law  100-202  (101  Stat. 
1329-275).  is  repealed. 

(2)  Applicability  of  certain  new  author- 
ity.—With  respect  to  the  authority  established 
for  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  in  section 
465(b)(6)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such  au- 
thority shall  be  effective  as  if  the  authority  had 
been  established  on  December  22.  1987. 

SEC  1402.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Single  Authoriza- 
tion.—Subpart  I  of  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
section: 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  468.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S150.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. 

"(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  arid  made  available  for  grants  or  contracts 
under  any  of  sections  472  through  476  shall  re- 
main available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amounts 
were  appropriated. ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Part  D  of 
title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  286  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  section 
469  and  section  478(c). 

Subtitle  B— Financial  AMtialanee 
SEC.     1411.    ESTABUSHMENT    OF    PROGRAM    OF 
GRAMTS     FOR     DEVELOPMENT     OF 
EDUCATION  TECHNOLOGIES. 

Section  473  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  286b-4)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  projects  of  research  on. 
and  development  and  demonstration  of.  new 
education  technologies. 

"(2)  The  purposes  for  which  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  made  include  projects 
concerning — 

"(A)  computer-assisted  teaching  and  testing  of 
clinical  competence  at  health  professions  and 
research  institutions: 

"(B)  the  effective  transfer  of  new  information 
from  research  laboratories  to  appropriate  clini- 
cal applications: 

"(C)  the  expansion  of  the  laboratory  and  clin- 
ical uses  of  computer-stored  research  databases: 
and 

"(D)  the  testing  of  new  technologies  for  train- 
ing health  care  professionals. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (I)  unless  the  applicant  for  the 
grant  agrees  to  make  the  projects  available  with 
respect  to — 

"(A)  assisting  in  the  training  of  health  profes- 
sions students:  and 

"(B)  enhancing  and  improving  the  capabili- 
ties of  health  professionals  regarding  research 
and  teaching.". 
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Subtitle  C— National  Information  Center  on 
Health  Service*  Retearch  and  Health  Care 
Technology 

SEC.  1421.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  CENTER. 

Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  286  el  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subpart: 
"Subpart   4— National   Information   Center   on 

Health   Services  Research  and   Health   Care 

Technology 

"national  information  center 

"Sec.  478A.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Library  an  entity  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Information  Center  on  Health  Services  Research 
and  Health  Care  Technology  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Center'). 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  the  collec- 
tion, storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on  health  services  research, 
clinical  practice  guidelines,  and  on  health  care 
technology,  including  the  assessment  of  such 
technology.  Such  purpose  includes  developing 
and  maintaining  data  bases  and  developing  and 
implementing  methods  of  carrying  out  such  pur- 
pose. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Center  shall  ensure 
that  information  under  subsection  (b)  concern- 
ing clinical  practice  guidelines  is  collected  and 
maintained  electronically  and  in  a  convenient 
format.  Such  Director  shall  develop  and  publish 
criteria  for  the  inclusion  of  practice  guidelines 
and  technology  assessments  in  the  information 
center  database. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Cen- 
ter, shall  coordinate  the  activities  carried  out 
under  this  section  through  the  Center  with  re- 
lated activities  of  the  Administrator  for  Health 
Care  Policy  and  Research". 
SEC.  1422.  CONFORMING  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  903  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
Public  Law  102-ilO  (106  Stat.  2094),  is  amended 
by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Required  i.wteragency  agreement.— 
The  Administrator  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  implementation  of 
section  478 A.". 

(b)  Rule  of  Construction.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  3  of  Public  Law  102-410 
(106  Stat.  2094).  by  section  1421  of  this  Act.  and 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  con- 
strued as  terminating  the  information  center  on 
health  care  technologies  and  health  care  tech- 
nology assessment  established  under  section  904 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  102-410.  Such  center  shall  be  considered 
to  be  the  center  established  in  section  478A  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 1421  of  this  Act.  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  such  section  478A. 

TITLE  XV— OTHER  AGENCIES  OF 
NATIONAL  INSTrrVTES  OF  HEALTH 
Subtitle  A — Divition  of  Retearch  Retource* 
SEC.   1501.  REDESIGNATION  OF  DIVISION  AS  NA- 
TIONAL CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  RE- 
SOURCES. 

Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  281  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  401(b)(2)(B).  by  amending  such 
subparagraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  The  National  Center  for  Research  Re- 
sources.": and 

(2)  in  part  E— 

(A)  in  the  heading  for  subpart  1.  by  striking 
"Division  of  and  inserting  "National  Center 
for": 

(B)  in  section  479.  by  striking  "the  Division  of 
Research  Resources"  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: "the  National  Center  for  Research  Re- 
sources (hereafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as 
the  'Center')": 


(C)  in  sections  480  and  481.  by  striking  "the 
Division  of  Research  Resources"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  "the  Center"- 
and 

(D)  in  sections  480  and  481.  as  amended  by 
subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "the  Division"" 
each  place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  ""the 
Center". 

SEC.    1S02.    BIOMEDICAL   AND   BEHAVIORAL    RE- 
SEARCH FACIUTIES. 

Subpart  I  of  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  287  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
facilities 
"Sec.  481  a.   (a)  Modernization  and  Con- 
struction of  Facilities.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Director  ofNIH.  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Center,  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  to 
expand,  remodel,  renovate,  or  alter  existing  re- 
search facilities  or  construct  new  research  facili- 
ties, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Construction  and  cost  of  co.\struc- 
TION.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
'construction '  and  'cost  of  construction "  include 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  ex- 
pansion, renovation,  remodeling,  and  alteration 
of  existing  buildings,  including  architects'  fees, 
but  do  not  include  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  or  off-site  improvements. 

"(b)  Scientific  and  Technical  Review 
Boards  for  Merit-Based  Review  of  Propos- 
als.— 

"(1)  In  general:  approval  as  precondition 
to  grants.— 

"(A)  There  is  established  within  the  Center  a 
Scientific  and  Technical  Review  Board  on  Bio- 
medical and  Behavioral  Research  Facilities 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
'Board'). 

"(B)  The  Director  of  the  Center  may  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
only  if  the  Board  has  under  paragraph  (2)  rec- 
ommended the  application  for  approval. 
"(2)  Duties.— 

"(A)  The  Board  shall  provide  advice  to  the 
Director  of  the  Center  and  the  advisory  council 
established  under  section  480  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Council")  on 
carrying  out  this  section. 

""(B)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall  make  a  determination  of  the  merit 
of  each  application  submitted  for  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a),  after  consideration  of  the  re- 
quirements established  in  subsection  (c).  and 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  determination  to 
the  Director  of  the  Center  and  the  Advisory 
Council.  Such  determinations  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  a  rnanner  consistent  with  procedures 
established  under  section  492. 

"(C)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall,  in  the  case  of  applications  rec- 
ommended for  approval,  make  recommendations 
to  the  Director  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  the 
amount  that  should  be  provided  in  the  grant. 

"(D)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  for  the 
Director  of  the  Center  and  the  Advisory  Council 
describing  the  activities  of  the  Board  in  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  report  is  made.  Each  such 
report  shall  be  available  to  the  public,  and 
shall— 

"(i)  summarize  and  analyze  expenditures 
made  under  this  section: 

"(ii)  provide  a  summary  of  the  types,  num- 
bers, and  amounts  of  applications  that  were  rec- 
ommended for  grants  under  subsection  (a)  but 
that  were  not  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Center:  and 

"(Hi)  contain  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  for  any  changes  in  the  administration  of 
this  section. 
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■■(3)  Membership  — 

"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  9  appointed  members,  and 
such  ei  officio  members  as  the  Director  of  the 
Center  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(B)  Not  more  than  3  individuals  who  are  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  serve  as  members  of  the  Board. 

"(4)  CERTAIN  REOUtREMENTS  REGARDING  MEM- 
BERSHIP.— In  selecting  individuals  for  member- 
ship on  the  Board,  the  Director  of  the  Center 
shall  ensure  that  the  members  are  indiifiduals 
ivho.  by  virtue  of  their  training  or  experience, 
are  eminently  qualified  to  perform  peer  review 
functions.  In  selecting  such  individuals  for  such 
membership,  the  Director  of  the  Center  shall  en- 
sure that  the  members  of  the  Board  collec- 
tively— 

"(A)  are  experienced  in  the  planning,  con- 
struction, financing,  and  administration  of  enti- 
ties that  conduct  biomedical  or  behavioral  re- 
search sciences: 

"(B)  are  knowledgeable  in  making  determina- 
tions of  the  need  of  entities  for  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research  facilities,  including  such  fa- 
cilities for  the  dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  allied  health  professions: 

"(C)  are  knowledgeable  in  evaluating  the  rel- 
ative priorities  for  applicatioris  for  grants  under 
subsection  (a)  m  view  of  the  overall  research 
needs  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(D)  are  experienced  with  emerging  centers  of 
excellence,  as  described  in  subsection  (c)(3). 

"(5)  Certain  authorities.— 

"(A)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (2).  the  Board 
may  convene  workshops  and  conferences,  and 
collect  data  as  the  Board  considers  appropriate. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (2).  the  Board 
may  establish  subcommittees  within  the  Board. 
Such  subcommittees  may  hold  rneetmgs  os  deter- 
mined necessary  to  enable  the  subcommittee  to 
carry  out  its  duties. 

"(6)  Terms.— 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B). 
each  appointed  member  of  the  Board  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  4  years.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  such  member's 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  predecessor. 

"(B)  Of  the  initial  members  appointed  to  the 
Board  (as  specified  by  the  Director  of  the  Center 
when  making  the  appointments) — 

"(I)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  3  years: 

"(li)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  2  years: 
and 

"(Hi)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  1  year. 

"(C)  No  member  is  eligible  for  reappointment 
to  the  Board  until  I  year  has  elapsed  after  the 
end  of  the  most  recent  term  of  the  member. 

"(7)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Board 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  for  each  day  the  members 
are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Board  compensation  at  the  same  rate  re- 
ceived by  members  of  other  national  advisory 
councils  established  under  this  title. 

"(C)  REQUIRE.MENTS  FOR  GRANTS.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Director  of  the  Center 
may  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  only  if 
the  applicant  for  the  grant  meets  the  following 
conditions: 

"(A)  The  applicant  is  determined  by  such  Di- 
rector to  be  competent  to  engage  in  the  type  of 
research  for  which  the  proposed  facility  is  to  be 
constructed. 

"(B)  The  applicant  provides  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Director  that— 

"(i)  for  not  less  than  20  years  after  completion 
of  the  construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  research  for  which  it  is  to  be 
constructed: 

"YiO  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  meet 
the  non- Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  facility: 


"(Hi)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available,  when 
construction  is  completed,  for  the  effective  use 
of  the  facility  for  the  research  for  which  it  is 
being  constructed:  and 

"(iv)  the  proposed  construction  will  expand 
the  applicant's  capacity  for  research,  or  is  nec- 
essary to  improve  or  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
applicant's  research. 

"(C)  The  applicant  meets  reasonable  quali- 
fications established  by  the  Director  with  re- 
spect to— 

"(i)  the  relative  scientific  and  technical  merit 
of  the  applications,  and  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  the  proposed  facilities,  in  expanding  the 
capacity  for  biomedical  or  behavioral  research 
and  in  improving  the  quality  of  such  research: 

"(ii)  the  quality  of  the  research  or  training,  or 
both,  to  be  carried  out  in  the  facilities  involved: 

"(Hi)  the  need  of  the  applicant  for  such  facili- 
ties in  order  to  maintain  or  expand  the  appli- 
cant's research  and  training  mission: 

"(iv)  the  congruence  of  the  research  activities 
to  be  carried  out  within  the  facility  with  the  re- 
search and  investigator  manpower  needs  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"(V)  the  age  and  condition  of  existing  research 
facilities  and  equipment. 

"(D)  The  applicant  has  demonstrated  a  com- 
mitment to  enhancing  and  expanding  the  re- 
search productivity  of  the  applicant. 

"(2)  CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  FACTORS.— In 
making  grants  under  subsection  (a),  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Center  may.  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements established  in  paragraph  (I),  con- 
sider the  following  factors: 

"(A)  To  what  extent  the  applicant  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  broaden  the  scope  of  research  and  re- 
search training  programs  of  the  applicant  by 
promoting — 

"(i)  interdisciplinary  research. 

"(ii)  research  on  emerging  technologies,  in- 
cluding those  involving  novel  analytical  tech- 
niques or  computational  methods:  or 

"(Hi)  other  novel  research  mechanisms  or  pro- 
grams. 

"(B)  To  what  extent  the  applicant  has  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  research  and  research  training 
programs  of  qualified  institutions  by  promoting 
genomic  research  with  an  emphasis  on  inter- 
disciplinary research,  including  research  related 
to  pediatric  investigations. 

"(3)  Institutions  of  emerging  excel- 
lence.—Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
subsection  (h)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of 
the  Center  shall  make  available  25  percent  for 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  applicants  that, 
in  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (I),  have  demonstrated 
emerging  excellence  in  biomedical  or  behavioral 
research,  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  applicant  has  a  plan  for  research  or 
training  advancement  and  possesses  the  ability 
to  carry  out  the  plan. 

"(B)  The  applicant  carries  out  research  and 
research  training  programs  that  have  a  special 
relevance  to  a  problem,  concern,  or  unmet 
health  need  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  The  applicant  has  been  productive  in  re- 
search or  research  development  and  training. 

"(D)  The  applicant— 

"(i)  has  been  designated  as  a  center  of  excel- 
lence under  section  739: 

"(ii)  is  located  in  a  geographic  area  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  whose  population  has  a 
health-status  deficit,  and  the  applicant  provides 
health  services  to  such  population:  or 

"(Hi)  is  located  in  a  geographic  area  in  which 
a  deficit  in  health  care  technology,  services,  or 
research  resources  may  adversely  affect  health 
status  of  the  population  of  the  area  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  applicant  is  carrying  out  activities 
with  respect  to  protecting  the  health  status  of 
such  population. 

"(d)  Requirement  of  Application —The  Di- 
rector of  the  Center  may  make  a  grant  under 


subsection  (a)  only  if  an  application  for  the 
grant  is  submitted  to  the  Director  and  the  appli- 
cation is  in  such  form,  is  made  in  such  manner, 
and  contains  such  agreements,  assurances,  and 
information  as  the  Director  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(e)  Amount  of  Grant:  Payments  — 

"(I)  AMOUNT.— The  amount  of  any  grant 
awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Center,  except  that 
such  amount  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  50  percent  of  the  necessary  cost  of  the 
construction  of  a  proposed  facility  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  multipurpose  facility,  40 
percent  of  that  part  of  the  necessary  cost  of  con- 
struction that  the  Director  determines  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  contemplated  use  of  the  facil- 
ity. 

"(2)  RESERVATION  OF  AMOUNTS.— On  approval 

of  any  application  for  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  of  the  Center  shall  reserve, 
from  any  appropriation  available  therefore,  the 
amount  of  such  grant,  and  shall  pay  such 
amount,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  installments  consistent  with 
the  construction  progress,  as  the  Director  may 
determine  appropriate.  The  reservation  of  the 
Director  of  any  amount  by  the  Director  under 
this  paragraph  may  be  amended  by  the  Director, 
either  on  the  approval  of  an  amendment  of  the 
application  or  on  the  revision  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  the  facility. 

"(3)  Exclusion  of  certain  costs.— In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  sub- 
section (a),  there  shall  be  excluded  from  the  cost 
of  construction  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  any  other  Federal  grant 
that  the  applicant  has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of 
obtaining,  with  respect  to  construction  that  is  to 
be  financed  in  part  by  a  grant  authorized  under 
this  section:  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds  re- 
quired to  be  expended  as  a  condition  of  such 
other  Federal  grant. 

"(4)  Waiver  of  limitations.— The  limitations 
imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  may  be  waived  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  for  applicants  meeting 
the  conditions  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (c). 

"(f)  Recapture  of  Payments.— If.  not  later 
than  20  years  after  the  completion  of  construc- 
tion for  which  a  grant  has  been  awarded  under 
subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  facil- 
ity shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entity:  or 

"(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the 
research  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed 
(unless  the  Director  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  obli- 
gation to  do  so): 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  facility 
the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  cur- 
rent value  (as  determined  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  district  in 
which  such  facility  is  situated)  of  the  facility  as 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such  facility. 

"(g)  Guidelines.— Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Director  of  the  Center,  after  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  issue  guidelines 
with  respect  to  grants  under  subsection  (a). 

"(h)    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SI50.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  19%.". 
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SEC.  1503.  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL PRIMATE  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TER. 

Subpart  I  of  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1502 
of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"CONSTRUCTION  OF  REGIONAL  CENTERS  FOR 
RESEARCH  ON  PRIMATES 

"SEC.  48IB.  (a)  With  respect  to  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  National  Center  for  Research  Re- 
sources to  support  regional  centers  for  research 
on  primates,  the  Director  of  NIH  shall,  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996.  reserve 
from  the  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
481A(i)  S5.000.000  for  the  purpose  of  making 
awards  of  grants  and  contracts  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  entities  to  construct,  renovate,  or 
otherwise  improve  such  regional  centers.  The 
reservation  of  such  amounts  for  any  fiscal  year 
is  subject  to  the  availability  of  qualified  appli- 
cants for  such  aivards. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  not  make  a 
grant  or  enter  into  a  contract  under  subsection 
(a)  unless  the  applicant  for  such  assistance 
agrees,  with  respect  to  the  costs  to  be  incurred 
by  the  applicant  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection,  to  make  available 
(directly  or  through  donations  from  public  or 
private  entities)  non-Federal  contributions  in 
cash  toward  such  costs  in  an  amount  equal  to 
not  less  than  SI  for  each  S4  of  Federal  funds 
provided  in  such  assistance.". 

SubtUU  B— National  Center  for  Nurwing 
Reteareh 

SEC.  tSII.  REDESIGNATION  OF  NATIONAL  CEN- 
TER FOR  NURSING  RESEARCH  AS  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE  OF  NURSING  RE- 
SEARCH. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  3  of  part  E  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
287c  et  seq.)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  483— 

(A)  in  the  heading  for  the  section,  by  striking 
"CENTER"  and  inserting  "institute":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "The  general  purpose"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "is"  and  iriserting  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  general  purpose  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Nursing  Research  (hereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is": 

(2)  in  section  484.  by  striking  "Center"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "Insti- 
tute": 

(3)  in  section  485— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  in  each  of  paragraphs 
(I)  through  (3).  by  striking  "Center"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  "Institute": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(i)  in  paragraph  (2)(A),  by  striking  "Center" 
and  inserting  "Institute":  and 

(u)  in  paragraph  (3)(A),  in  the  first  sentence, 
by  striking  "Center"  and  inserting  "Institute  ": 
and 

(C)  in  subsections  (d)  through  (g).  by  striking 
"Center"  each  place  such  term  appears  and  in- 
serting "Institute":  and 

(4)  in  section  485A  (as  redesignated  by  section 
141(a)(1)  of  this  Act),  by  striking  "Center"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "Insti- 
tute". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Organization  of  national  institutes  of 
HEALTH— Section  401(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  281(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (I),  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(Q)  The  National  Institute  of  Nursing  Re- 
search.": and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (D). 

(2)  Transfer  of  statutory  provisions.— The 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  by  section  124  of 
Public  Law  102-321  (106  Stat.  364).  is  amended— 
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(A)  by  transferring  sections  483  through  485A 
to  part  C  of  title  IV; 

(B)  by  redesignating  such  sections  as  sectioris 
464V  through  464  Y  of  such  part:  and 

(C)  by  adding  such  sections,  in  the  appro- 
priate sequence,  at  the  end  of  such  part. 

(3)  Heading  for  new  subpart.— Title  IV  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section,  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  part  C.  by  inserting  before  section  464V 
the  following: 

"Subpart  17— National  Institute  of  Nursing 
Research":  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  subpart  designation  and 
heading  for  subpart  3  of  part  E. 

(4)  Cross-references.— Title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section,  is  amended  in  subpart 
17  of  parte— 

(A)  in  section  464W,  by  striking  "section  483" 
and  inserting  "section  464V": 

(B)  in  section  464X(g),  by  striking  "section 
486"  and  inserting  "section  464Y":  and 

(C)  in  section  464 Y,  in  the  last  sentence,  by 
striking  "section  485(g)"  and  inserting  "section 
464X(g)". 

SEC.  1S13.  STUDY  ON  ADEQUACY  OP  NUMBER  OF 
NURSES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Nursing  Research, 
shall  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  entity  to  conduct  a  study  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent there  is  a  need  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  nurses  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  in 
order  to  promote  the  quality  of  patient  care  and 
reduce  the  incidence  among  nurses  of  work-re- 
lated injuries  and  stress. 

(b)  National  Academy  of  Sciences.— The 
Secretary  shall  request  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  enter 
into  the  contract  under  subsection  (a)  to  con- 
duct the  study  described  in  such  subsection.  If 
such  Institute  declines  to  conduct  the  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  such  subsection 
through  another  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
tity. 

(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "nurse"  means  a  registered 
nurse,  a  licensed  practical  nurse,  a  licensed  vo- 
cational nurse,  and  a  nurse  assistant. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(d)  Report— The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that, 
not  later  than  October  1,  1994,  the  study  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a)  is  completed  and  a  re- 
port describing  the  findings  made  as  a  result  of 
the  study  is  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

Subtitle  C— National  Center  for  Human 
Genome  Retearch 
SBC.  1521.  PURPOSE  OF  CENTER. 

Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  141(a)(1)  of  this  Act  and  by 
paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (3)(B)  of  section  1511(b) 
of  this  Act,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  401(b)(2),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  The  National  Center  for  Human  Genome 
Research.":  and 

(2)  in  part  E.  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subpart: 

"Subpart  3— National  Center  for  Human 
Genome  Research 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  CENTER 

""SEC.  4S5B.  (a)  The  general  purpose  of  the 
National  Center  for  Human  Genome  Research 
(hereafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as  the 
"Center")  is  to  characterize  the  structure  and 


function  of  the  human  genome,  including  the 
mapping  and  sequencing  of  individual  genes. 
Such  purpose  includes — 

"(1)  planning  and  coordinating  the  research 
goal  of  the  genome  project: 

'"(2)  reviewing  and  funding  research  propos- 
als: 

"'(3)  developing  training  programs: 

"(4)  coordinating  international  genome  re- 
search: 

"(5)  communicating  advances  in  genome 
science  to  the  public:  and 

"(6)  reviewing  and  funding  proposals  to  ad- 
dress the  ethical  and  legal  issues  associated 
with  the  genome  project. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Center  may  conduct 
and  support  research  training— 

"(1)  for  which  fellowship  support  is  not  pro- 
vided under  section  487:  and 

"(2)  that  is  not  residency  training  of  physi- 
cians or  other  health  professionals. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the 
Center  shall  make  available  not  less  than  5  per- 
cent for  carrying  out  paragraph  (6)  of  such  sub- 
section. 

"(2)   With  respect  to  providing  funds  under 
subsection  (a)(6)  for  proposals  to  address  the 
ethical    issues    associated    with    the    genome 
project,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  for  a  fis- 
cal year  if  the  Director  of  the  Center  certifies  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  Director  has  determined  that  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  such  proposals  meet  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  sections  491  and  492.". 
TTTLE  XVI— AWARDS  AMD  TRAINING 
SubtUU  A— Motional  Rewearch  Service 
Aieard* 
SBC.    leOl.    REQUIREMENT   REGARDING    WOMEN 
AND  INDIVIDUALS  FROM  DISADVAN- 
TAGED BACKGROUNDS. 
Section  487(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  288(a)(4))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  paragraph 
(1)  in  a  manner  that  will  result  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  women,  and  indiinduals  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds,  into  fields  of  biomedical  or 
behavioral  research  and  in  the  provision  of  re- 
search training  to  women  and  such  individ- 
uals.". 

Subtitle  B— Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome 
SBC.  leil.  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM 

Section  487A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  288-1)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"LOAN     REPAYMENT     PROGRAM     FOR     RESEARCH 
WITH    RESPECT    TO    ACQUIRED    IMMUNE    DEFI- 
CIENCY SYNDROME 

"Sec.  487  a.  (a)  In  General.— 

"(1)    AUTHORITY    FOR    PROGRAM.— Subject    tO 

paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  entering  into  agreements  with  appro- 
priately qualified  health  professionals  under 
which  such  health  professionals  agree  to  con- 
duct, as  employees  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  research  with  respect  to  acquired  im- 
mune deficiency  syndrome  in  consideration  of 
the  Federal  Government  agreeing  to  repay,  for 
each  year  of  such  service,  not  more  than  S20,000 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  educational 
loans  of  such  health  professionals. 

"(2)  Limitation.— The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  unth  a  health  profes- 
sional pursuant  to  paragraph  (I)  unless  such 
professional— 

"(A)  has  a  substantial  amount  of  educational 
loans  relative  to  income:  and 

"(B)  agrees  to  serve  as  an  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  years. 
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■'(b)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS.— 

With  respect  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
subpart  III  of  part  D  of  title  HI.  the  provisions 
of  such  subpart  shall,  except  as  inconsistent 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  apply  to  the 
program  established  in  such  subsection  (a)  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
such  subpart. 

"(C)     AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1996.". 

Subtitle  C—Loan  Repayment  for  Reaeareh 
Generally 
SEC.  lai.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAM. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 
Act  and  as  amended  by  section  1002  of  this  Act, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  487B  the 
foUounng  new  section: 

"LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  RESEARCH 
GENERALLY 

"SEC.  4S7C.  (a)  IN  GENERAL.— 

"(1)  AUTHORITY  FOR  PROGRAM. — Subject  tO 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  entering  into  agreements  with  appro- 
priately qualified  health  professionals  under 
which  such  health  professionals  agree  to  con- 
duct research,  as  employees  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  in  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agreeing  to  repay,  for  each 
year  of  such  service,  not  more  than  S20.000  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  educational 
loans  of  such  health  professionals. 

"(2)  LIMITATION.— The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  health  profes- 
sional pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  unless  such 
professional — 

"(A)  has  a  substantial  amount  of  educational 
loans  relative  to  income:  and 

"(B)  agrees  to  serve  as  an  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  years. 

"(b)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS.— 

With  respect  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
subpart  III  of  part  D  of  title  III.  the  provisions 
of  such  subpart  shall,  except  as  inconsistent 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  apply  to  the 
program  established  in  such  subsection  (a)  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
such  subpart. 

"(C)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section 
other  than  with  respect  to  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome,  th^ere  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996.". 
Subtitle  D—SekoUmkip  and  Loan  Repayment 

Prvgramt    Regarding    Profenional     Skill* 

Seeded  by  Certain  Agenciei 
SEC.   lai.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 
Act  and  as  amended  by  section  1621  of  this  Act. 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  section  487C  the 
following  new  sections: 

"UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  RE- 
GARDING PROFESSIONS  NEEDED  BY  NATIONAL 
RESEARCH  INSTITUTES 

"Sec.  487D.  (a)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PRO- 
GRAM.- 

"(I)  In  GENERAL.— Subject  to  section 
487(a)(1)(C).  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  NIH.  may  carry  out  a  program  of  en- 
tering into  contracts  with  individuals  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  under  which— 


"(A)  the  Director  of  NIH  agrees  to  provide  to 
the  individuals  scholarships  for  pursuing,  as 
undergraduates  at  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  education,  academic  programs  appro- 
priate for  careers  in  professions  needed  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health:  and 

"(B)  the  individuals  agree  to  serve  as  employ- 
ees of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  for  the 
period  described  in  subsection  (c).  in  positions 
that  are  needed  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  for  which  the  individuals  are  quali- 
fied. 

"(2)  Individuals  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds.— The  indiiriduals  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  are  individuals  who — 

"(A)  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  full-time  undergraduates  at  accredited  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education:  and 

"(B)  are  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

"(b)  Facilitation  of  interest  of  Students 
IN  Careers  at  National  Institutes  of 
Health.— In  providing  employment  to  individ- 
uals pursuant  to  contracts  under  subsection 
(a)(1).  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  carry  out  ac- 
tivities to  facilitate  the  interest  of  the  individ- 
uals in  pursuing  careers  as  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

"(c)  Period  of  Obligated  Service.— 

"(1)  DURATION  OF  service.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(1).  the  pe- 
riod of  service  for  which  an  individual  is  obli- 
gated to  serve  as  an  employee  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is.  subject  to  paragraph 
(2)(A).  12  months  for  each  academic  year  for 
which  the  scholarship  under  such  subsection  is 
provided. 

"(2)  Schedule  for  service.— 

"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship  under 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  individual  applying  for 
the  scholarship  agrees  that — 

"(i)  the  individual  will  serve  as  an  employee 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  full-time  for 
not  less  than  10  consecutive  weeks  of  each  year 
during  which  the  individual  is  attending  the 
educational  institution  involved  and  receiving 
such  a  scholarship: 

"(ii)  the  period  of  service  as  such  an  employee 
that  the  individual  is  obligated  to  provide  under 
clause  (i)  is  in  addition  to  the  period  of  service 
as  such  an  employee  that  the  individual  is  obli- 
gated to  provide  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B):  and 

"(Hi)  not  later  than  60  days  after  obtaining 
the  educational  degree  involved,  the  individual 
will  begin  serving  full-time  as  such  an  employee 
in  satisfaction  of  the  period  of  service  that  the 
individual  is  obligated  to  provide  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B). 

"(B)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  defer  the  obli- 
gation of  an  individual  to  provide  a  period  of 
service  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  if  the  Direc- 
tor determines  that  such  a  deferral  is  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  APPOINTMENT  AND  COMPENSA- 
TION.— For  any  period  in  which  an  indii)idual 
provides  service  as  an  employee  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  satisfaction  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  individual  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 
or  paragraph  (2)(A)(i).  the  individual  may  be 
appointed  as  such  an  employee  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  appointment  and  compensation. 

"(d)  Provisions  Regarding  Scholarship.— 

"(1)  approval  of  academic  program.— The 
Director  of  NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship 
under  subsection  (a)  for  an  academic  year  un- 
less— 

"(A)  the  individual  applying  for  the  scholar- 
ship has  submitted  to  the  Director  a  proposed 
academic  program  for  the  year  and  the  Director 
has  approved  the  program:  and 

"(B)  the  individual  agrees  that  the  program 
will  not  be  altered  without  the  approval  of  the 
Director. 


"(2)  Academic  standing.— The  Director  of 
NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  an  academic  year  unless  the  indi- 
vidual applying  for  the  scholarship  agrees  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  academic  stand- 
ing, as  determined  by  the  educational  institu- 
tion involved  in  accordance  with  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Limitation  on  amount.— The  Director  of 
NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  an  academic  year  in  an  amount 
exceeding  120.000. 

"(4)  Authorized  uses.— a  scholarship  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a)  may  be  expended 
only  for  tuition  expenses,  other  reasonable  edu- 
catiorial  expenses,  and  reasonable  living  ex- 
penses incurred  in  attending  the  school  in- 
volved. 

"(5)  Contract  regarding  direct  payments 
to  institution.— In  the  case  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education  with  respect  to  which  a  schol- 
arship under  subsection  (a)  is  provided,  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  may  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
institution  under  which  the  amounts  provided 
in  the  scholarship  for  tuition  and  other  edu- 
cational expenses  are  paid  directly  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

"(e)  Penalties  for  Breach  of  Scholarship 
Contract.— The  provisions  of  section  338E  shall 
apply  to  the  program  established  in  subsection 
(a)  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  such  provisions  apply  to  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  estab- 
lished in  section  338B. 

"(f)  Requirement  of  application.— The  Di- 
rector of  NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  an  application  for 
the  scholarship  is  submitted  to  the  Director  and 
the  application  is  in  such  form,  is  made  in  such 
manner,  and  contains  such  agreements,  assur- 
ances, and  information  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 
"(g)  Availability  of  Authorization  of  Ap- 
propriations.—Amounts  appropriated  for  a  fis- 
cal year  for  scholarships  under  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  the  expiration  of  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  amounts  were  appropriated. 
"LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  REGARDING  CLINI- 
CAL RESEARCHERS  FROM  DISADVANTAGED  BACK- 
GROUNDS 

"SEC.  487 E.  (a)  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PRO- 
GRAM.— 

"(1)  IN  GENERAL.— Subject  to  section 
487(a)(1)(C).  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  NIH  may.  subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
carry  out  a  program  of  entering  into  contracts 
with  appropriately  qualified  health  profes- 
sionals who  are  from  disadxMntaged  back- 
grounds under  which  such  health  professionals 
agree  to  conduct  clinical  research  as  employees 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  consider- 
ation of  the  Federal  Government  agreeing  to 
pay.  for  each  year  of  such  service,  not  more 
than  120.000  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
educational  loans  of  the  health  professionals. 

"(2)  Limitation.— The  Director  of  NIH  may 
not  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  health  profes- 
sional pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  unless  such 
professional  has  a  substantial  amount  of  edu- 
cation loans  relative  to  income. 

"(3)  APPLICABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
REGARDING   OBLIGATED  SERVICE.— Except   tO   the 

extent  inconsistent  with  this  section,  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  338C  and  338E  shall  apply  to 
the  program  established  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
section  338B. 

"(b)  AVAILABILITY  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.—Amounts  appropriated  for  a  fis- 
cal year  for  contracts  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
remain  aixxilable  until  the  expiration  of  the  sec- 


ond fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  amounts  were  appropriated.". 
SEC.  IS3X.  FUNDING. 

Section  487(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  288(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(2)  m  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ".  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  provide  contracts  for  scholarships  and 
loan  repayments  in  accordance  with  sections 
487D  and  487E.  subject  to  providing  not  more 
than  an  aggregate  50  such  contracts  during  the 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1996". 

Subtitle  E— Funding 

SEC.  1641.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  487(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  288(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  m  the  first  sentence,  by  amending  the  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  S400.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  "one-half  of  one  percent"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "1  per- 
cent": and 

(B)  by  striking  "780.  784.  or  786."  and  insert- 
ing "747.  748.  or  749.". 

TITLE  XVII— NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 

SEC.  1701.  DATE  CERTAIN  FOR  APPOINTMENT  OF 
BOARD  MEMBERS. 

Section  499  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  redesignated  by  section  121(b)(3)  of  this  Act. 
IS  amended  in  subsection  (c)(1)(C)  by  inserting 
after  and  below  clause  (Hi)  the  following: 
"Not  later  than  April  I.  1993.  the  Secretary  shall 
convene  a  meeting  of  the  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ap- 
pointments required  in  this  subparagraph.  '. 
SEC.  1702.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

Section  499  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  redesignated  by  section  121(b)(3)  of  this  Act. 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  m  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  after 
"Secretary"  the  following:  ".  acting  through 
the  Director  of  NIH.":  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  "the 
purposes  of"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"Transfer  Act."  and  inserting  the  following: 
"the  purposes  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978  and  the  Stevenson- Wydler  Technology 
Innovation  Act  of  1980.": 

(2)  m  subsection  (b)(2).  by  striking  "Ethics" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978.  and  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980.": 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(i)  in  subparagraph  (A),  in  the  second  sen- 
tence, by  inserting  ".  except  the  ex  officio  mem- 
bers." after  "Foundation": 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B).  m  the  matter  preced- 
ing clause  (1).  by  striking  "Council"  and  insert- 
ing "Board":  and 

(iii)  in  subparagraph  (C).  in  the  first  sentence, 
by  striking  "Council"  and  inserting  "Board": 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)(A).  by  striking  "para- 
graph (2)(C)"  and  inserting  "paragraph  (1)(C)": 

(4)  m  subsection  (g)(8).  by  striking  "subtitle" 
and  inserting  "part":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (i)(I).  by  striking  "1995"  and 
inserting  "1996". 
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TTTLE  XVIII— RESEARCH  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME 

Subtitle  A— Office  of  AIDS  Retearch 
SEC.  1801.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  OFFICE. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  D  of  title  XXIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300cc-41  et 
seq.)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  part  designation  and  the 
heading  for  the  part: 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  2351  as  section 
2354:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  section  2354  (as  so  re- 
designated) the  following: 

"Part  D— Office  of  AIDS  Research 
"Subpart  I— Interagency  Coordination  of 
Activities 
'SEC.  2351.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  OFFICE. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  is  established  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research.  The  Of- 
fice shall  be  headed  by  a  director,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Duties.— 

"(1)  Interagency  coordination  of  aids  ac- 
tivities.—With  respect  to  acquired  immune  defi- 
ci^cy  syndrome,  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
plan,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  research  and 
other  activities  conducted  or  supported  by  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(2)  CONSULTATIO.-^s.—The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  carry  out  this  subpart  (including  de- 
veloping and  revising  the  plan  required  in  sec- 
tion 2353)  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
with  the  advisory  councils  of  the  agencies,  and 
with  the  advisory  council  established  under  sec- 
tion 2352. 
-SEC.  23S2.  ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 

"(a)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  advisory  council  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding advice  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
carrying  out  this  part.  (Such  council  is  referred 
to  in  this  section  as  the  'Advisory  Council'.) 

"(b)  COMPOSITION.  Compensation.  Terms. 
Chair.  Etc.— Subsections  (b)  through  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 406  apply  to  the  Advisory  Council  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
subsections  apply  to  advisory  councils  for  the 
national  research  institutes,  except  that,  m  ad- 
dition to  the  ex  officio  members  specified  in  sec- 
tion 406(b)(2).  there  shall  serve  as  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  the  chairs  of 
the  advisory  councils  for  each  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases,  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  .\ational  Insti- 
tute on  Mental  Health. 

'SEC.  2353.  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  FOR  EXPENDI- 
TURE OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"(a)  In  General— Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  other  applicable  law.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office,  in  carrying  out  section  2351. 
shall— 

"(1)  establish  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
conduct  and  support  of  all  AIDS  activities  of 
the  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(which  plan  shall  be  first  established  under  this 
paragraph  not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993): 

"(2)  ensure  that  the  Plan  establishes  priorities 
among  the  AIDS  activities  that  such  agencies 
are  authorized  to  carry  out: 

"(3)  ensure  that  the  Plan  establishes  objec- 
tives regarding  such  activities,  describes  the 
means  for  achieving  the  objectives,  and  des- 
ignates the  date  by  which  the  objectives  are  ex- 
pected to  be  achieved: 

"(4)  ensure  that  all  amounts  appropriated  for 
such  activities  are  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  Plan: 

"(5)  review  the  Plan  not  less  than  annually, 
and  revise  the  Plan  as  appropriate:  and 


"(6)  ensure  that  the  Plan  serves  as  a  broad, 
binding  statement  of  policies  regarding  AIDS  ac- 
tivities of  the  agencies,  but  does  not  remove  the 
responsibility  of  the  heads  of  the  agencies  for 
the  approval  of  specific  programs  or  projects,  or 
for  other  details  of  the  daily  administration  of 
such  activities,  m  accordance  with  the  Plan. 

"(b)  Certain  Components  of  PL.*N.—  With 
respect  to  AIDS  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  ensure  that  the  Plan— 
"(1)  provides  for  basic  research: 
"(2)  provides  for  applied  research: 
"(3)  provides  for  research  that  is  conducted  by 
the  agencies: 

"(4)  provides  for  research  that  is  supported  by 
the  agencies: 

"(5)  provides  for  proposals  developed  pursu- 
ant to  solicitations  by  the  agencies  and  for  pro- 
posals developed  independently  of  such  soliata- 
tions:  and 

"(6)  provides  for  behavioral  research  and  so- 
cial sciences  research. 
"(c)  Budget  Estimates.— 
"(1)  Full-funding  budget.— 
"(A)  With  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  shall  prepare  and  submit  directly 
to  the  President,  for  review  and  transmittal  to 
the  Congress,  a  budget  estimate  for  carrying  out 
the  Plan  for  the  fiscal  year,  after  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  comment  (but  without  change)  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  the  advisory  council  estab- 
lished under  section  2352.  The  budget  estimate 
shall  include  an  estirrujte  of  the  number  and 
type  of  personnel  needs  for  the  Office. 

"(B)  The  budget  estimate  submitted  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  estimate  the  amounts 
necessary  for  the  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  carry  out  all  AIDS  activities 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  to  be 
appropriate,  without  regard  to  the  probability 
that  such  amounts  will  be  appropriated. 
"(2)  ALTERNATIVE  BUDGETS  — 
"(A)  With  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  the  budget  estimates  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  for  carrying  out  the  Plan  for 
the  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  and  such  Director 
shall  consider  each  of  such  estimates  m  making 
recommendations  to  the  President  regarding  a 
budget  for  the  Plan  for  such  year. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  involved, 
the  budget  estimates  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  for  the  Plan  are  as  follows: 

"(i)  The  budget  estimate  submitted  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"(It)  A  budget  estimate  developed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  amounts  appropriated  will  be 
sufficient  only  for — 

"(I)  continuing  the  conduct  by  the  agencies  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of  existing 
AIDS  activities  (if  approved  for  continuation), 
and  continuing  the  support  of  such  activities  by 
the  agencies  in  the  case  of  projects  or  programs 
for  which  the  agencies  have  made  a  commitment ' 
of  continued  support:  and 

"(II)  carrying  out.  of  activities  that  are  m  ad- 
dition to  activities  specified  m  subclause  (I), 
only  such  activities  for  which  the  Director  de- 
termines there  is  the  most  substantial  need. 

"(iii)  Such  other  budget  estimates  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  determines  to  be  appropriate. 
"(d)  FU.VDING.— 

"(1)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  — 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  AIDS  activities 
under  the  Plan,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996. 

"(2)  Direct  receipt  by  director  of  na- 
tional l.MSTlTUTES  OF  HEALTH —For  the  first  fis- 
x:al  year  beginning  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Plan  first  established  under  section  2353(a)(1) 
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has  been  in  effect  for  12  months,  and  for  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  shall  receive  directly 
from  the  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  all  funds  avail- 
able for  AIDS  activities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

"(3)  DlSBVRSE.VENT  TO  AGESCIES.— 

"(A)  With  respect  to  the  disbursement  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of 
amounts  for  carrying  out  AIDS  activities  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (cH2)(BHii)<l>  for  the  fiscal 
year  involved,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  disburse  all  of  such  amounts  to  the 
agencies  of  such  Institutes  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Director  re- 
ceives amounts  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  With  resfiect  to  the  disbursement  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of 
amounts  for  carrying  out  AIDS  activities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  addition  to  the 
activities  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  for  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  disburse  all  of  such  amounts  to  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Director  receives  amounts  under  paragraph 
<2).-. 

(b)  Cos  FORMING  AMESD.MEftTS.— Section  2354 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  is 
amended— 

(1)  m  the  heading  for  the  section,  by  striking 
•'ESTABUSHMENT  OF"  and  inserting  "ADDI- 
TIONAL" 

(2)  m  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  m  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1).  by 
striking  "In  carrying  out"  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  the  following  "In  carrying  out 
AIDS  research,  the  Director  of  the  Office— ": 

(B)  by  striking  paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (3)  through  (8)  as  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (6): 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  "may"  and  all  that  follows  m  the  mat- 
ter preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
the  following   "may  support—": 

(D)  in  paragraph  (5)  (as  so  redesignated) — 
(i)  in  subparagraph  (A) — 

"(I)  by  striking  "may"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "acquire,"  and  inserting  "may  ac- 
quire,": and 

"(II)  by  striking  "Director"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "determines"  and  inserting  "Di- 
rector of  the  Office  determines": 

00  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "may" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "make  grants"  and 
inserting  "may  make  grants",  and 

(iii)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "may" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "acquire."  and  in- 
serting "may  acquire.",  and 

(E)  m  each  of  paragraphs  (2).  (3)(A).  and  (4) 
(as  so  redesignated),  by  striking  "research  relat- 
ing to  acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome" 
and  inserting  "AIDS  research": 

(3)  in  subsection  (b).  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1).  by  striking  "The  Director"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "shall"  and  inserting 
"The  Director  of  the  Office  shall":  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c>.  by  striking  "the  Direc- 
tor" and  all  that  follows  through  "shall"  and 
inserting  "the  Director  of  the  Office  shall". 
SEC.  lata.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  EMERGENCY  DIS- 
CRETIONARY FUND. 

Part  D  of  title  XXIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1801  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing subpart: 

"Subpart  II— Emergency  Discretionary  Fund 
-SEC.  2356.  E,VERCENCY  DISCRETIONARY  FUND. 

"(a)  /.v  Ge.seral.— 

"(1)  Est ABLISHMEST.— There  is  established  a 
fund  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (g).  Subject  to  the 


provisions  of  this  section,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice, after  consultation  with  the  advisory  coun- 
cil established  under  section  2352.  may  expend 
amounts  in  the  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting and  supporting  such  projects  of  AIDS 
research  and  other  AIDS  activities  as  may  be 
authorised  m  this  Act  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes Health. 

"(2)      PRECO\DmONS      TO      USE      OF      FU.SD.— 

Amounts  m  the  Fund  may  be  expended  for  an 
AIDS  project  only  if— 

"(.A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  has  made  a  de- 
termination that  there  is  a  significant  need  for 
the  project:  and 

"(B)  as  of  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  m  which  the  determination  is 
made,  such  need  was  not  provided  for  in  any 
appropriations  Act  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services 
(including  the  .National  Institutes  of  Health). 
Education,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  m  which  the  determination  is  made. 

"(3)  Two-year  i:se  of  fusd  for  project  in- 
volved.—In  the  case  of  an  AIDS  project,  obli- 
gations of  amounts  in  the  Fund  may  not  be 
made  for  the  project  after  the  expiration  of  the 
2-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  initial  obligation  of  such  amounts  is  made 
for  the  project. 

"(b)  Peer  Review— With  respect  to  an  AIDS 
project  carried  out  with  amounts  in  the  Fund, 
this  section  may  not  be  construed  as  waiving 
applicable  requirements  for  peer  review. 

"(c)  Limitatioss  OS  Use  of  Fund.— 

"(I)  Construction  of  f.aciuties. —Amounts 
m  the  Fund  may  not  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion, renovation,  or  relocation  of  facilities,  or 
for  the  acquisition  of  land. 

"(2)  Congressional  disapproval  of 
projects.— 

"(A)  Amounts  in  the  Fund  may  not  be  ex- 
pended for  the  fiscal  year  involved  for  an  AIDS 
project,  or  category  of  such  projects,  for  which— 

"(i)(l)  amounts  were  made  available  m  an  ap- 
propriations Act  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year: 
and 

"(II)  amounts  are  not  made  available  m  any 
appropriations  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  involved: 
or 

"(ii)  amounts  are  by  law  prohibited  from 
being  expended. 

"(B)  .4  determination  under  subparagraph 
(A)(1)  of  whether  amounts  have  been  made 
available  in  appropriations  Acts  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  whether  such 
Acts  make  available  amounts  for  the  Fund. 

"(3)       INVESTME.ST      OF       FUND       AMOUNTS.- 

Amounts  in  the  Fund  may  not  be  invested. 

"(d)  Applicability  of  Limitation  Regard- 
ing Number  of  Employees— The  purposes  for 
which  amounts  in  the  Fund  may  be  expended 
include  the  employment  of  individuals  necessary 
to  carry  out  AIDS  projects  approved  under  sub- 
section (a).  Any  individual  employed  under  the 
preceding  sentence  may  not  be  included  in  any 
determination  of  the  number  of  full-time  equiva- 
lent employees  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  the  purpose  of  any  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  such  employees  estab- 
lished by  law  prior  to.  on,  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitalisation  Act  of  1993. 

"(e)  Report  to  Congress —Not  later  than 
February  I  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  on  the 
AIDS  projects  carried  out  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  with  amounts  in  the  Fund.  The  re- 
port shall  provide  a  description  of  each  such 
project  and  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  un- 
derlying the  use  of  the  Fund  for  the  project. 


"(f)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(I)  The  term  'AIDS  project'  means  a  project 
described  in  .lubsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  term  'Fund'  means  the  fund  estab- 
lished m  subsection  (a). 

"(g)  Funding.— 

"(1)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For  the  purpose  of  providing  amounts  for  the 
Fund,  there  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
SIOO.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1996. 

"(2)     AVAILABILITY.— Amounts    appropriated 
for  the  Fund  are  available  until  expended.". 
SEC.  1803.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Part  D  of  title  XXIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1802  of  this 
Act.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing subpart: 

"Subpart  III — General  Provisions 

'SEC.    2359.    GENERAL    PROVISIONS    REGARDING 
THE  OFFICE. 

"(a)  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  FOR  OFFICE.— 
The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  .\ational  Institutes  of  Health,  shall  provide 
administrative  support  and  support  services  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office. 

"(b)  DEFINITIONS— For  purposes  of  this  part: 
"(I)  The  term    AIDS  activities'  means  AIDS 
research  and  other  activities  that  relate  to  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome. 

"(2)  The  term  'AIDS  research'  means  research 
with  respect  to  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome. 

"(3)  The  term  'Office'  means  the  Office  of 
AIDS  Research. 

"(4)  The  term  'Plan'  means  the  plan  required 
in  section  2353(a)(1).". 

Subtitle  B — Certain  Programa 

SEC.    1811.    REVISION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  CER- 
TAIN PROGRAMS. 

Title  XXIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  300cc  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  m  section  2304(c)(1)— 

(A)  m  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A), 
by  inserting  after  "Director  of  such  Institute" 
the  following:  "(and  may  provide  advice  to  the 
Directors  of  other  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  as  appropriate)":  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ",  including  rec- 
ommendations on  the  projects  of  research  with 
respect  to  diagnosing  immune  deficiency  and 
with  respect  to  predicting,  diagnosing,  prevent- 
ing, and  treating  opportunistic  cancers  and  in- 
fectious diseases": 

(2)  in  section  2311(a)(1).  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ".  including  eval- 
uations of  methods  of  diagnosing  immune  defi- 
ciency and  evaluations  of  methods  of  predicting . 
diagnosing,  preventing,  and  treating  opportun- 
istic cancers  and  infectious  diseases": 

(3)  in  section  2315 — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  "inter- 
national research"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting "international  research  and  training 
concerning  the  natural  history  and  pathogene- 
sis of  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus  and 
the  development  and  evaluation  of  vaccines  and 
treatments  for  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome and  opportunistic  infections.":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (f).  by  striking  "there  are 
authorised"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
"there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year.": 

(4)  in  section  2318— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1) — 

(i)  by  inserting  after  "The  Secretary"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator  for  Health 
Care  Policy  and  Research,":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "syndrome"  and  inserting 
"syndrome,  including  treatment  and  prevention 


of  HIV  infection  and  related  conditions  among 
women":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  "1991."  and 
inserting  the  following:  "1991,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1994  through  1996.": 

(5)  in  section  2320(b)(1)(A),  by  striking  "syn- 
drome" and  inserting  "syndrome  and  the  natu- 
ral history  of  such  infection": 

(6)  m  section  2320(e)(1),  by  striking  "there  are 
authorised"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
"there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year.": 

(7)  in  section  2341(d),  by  striking  "there  are 
authorised"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
"there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year. ". 
and 

(8)  in  section  2361.  by  striking  "For  purposes" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'infection',  with  respect  to  the 
etiologic  agent  for  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome,  includes  opportunistic  cancers  and 
infectious  diseases  and  any  other  conditions 
arising  from  infection  with  such  etiologic  agent. 

"(2)  The  term  'treatment',  with  respect  to  the 
etiologic  agent  for  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome,  includes  primary  and  secondary  pro- 
phylaxis.". 

TITLE  XIX— STUDIES 

SEC.   1901.  ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY  SYN- 
DROME. 

(a)  Third-Party  Payme.vts  Regarding  Cer- 
tain Clinical  TRIAUS.—The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall 
conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  determining  the  policies  of  third-party 
payors  regarding  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  ap- 
propriate health  services  that  are  provided  inci- 
dent to  the  participation  of  individuals  as  sub- 
jects in  clinical  trials  conducted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  drugs  with  respect  to  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome:  and 

(2)  developing  recommendations  regarding 
such  policies. 

(b)  ADVISORY  Committees.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
shall  conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining— 

(1)  whether  the  activities  of  the  various  advi- 
sory committees  established  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  regarding  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome  are  being  coordinated  suffi- 
ciently: and 

(2)  whether  the  functions  of  any  of  such  advi- 
.sory  committees  should  be  modified  in  order  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency. 

(c)  Vaccines  for  Human  Immunodeficiency 
Virus.— 

(1)  In  general— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  shall  develop  a  plan  for  the 
appropriate  inclusion  of  HIV-infected  women, 
including  pregnant  women,  HIV-infected  in- 
fants, and  HIV-infected  children  in  studies  con- 
ducted by  or  through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  concerning  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
HIV  vaccines  for  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  HIV  infection.  Such  plan  shall  ensure  the  full 
participation  of  other  Federal  agencies  cur- 
rently conducting  HIV  vaccine  studies  and  re- 
quire that  such  studies  conform  fully  to  the  re- 
quirements of  part  46  of  title  45,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations. 

(2)  REPORT.— Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  jjrepare 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  a  report  concerning  the  plan  de- 
veloped under  paragraph  (1). 


(3)  Implementation.— Not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  implement  the  plan  developed  under 
paragraph  (1),  including  measures  for  the  full 
participation  of  other  Federal  agencies  cur- 
rently conducting  HIV  vaccine  studies. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1996. 

SEC.  1902.  MALNUTRITION  IN  THE  ELDERLY. 

(a)  Study.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (referred  to  in  this  section  as 
the  "Secretary"),  acting  through  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging,  coordinating  with  the  Agen- 
cy for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  and.  to 
the  degree  possible,  in  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  National  Nutrition  Monitoring  Sys- 
tem established  under  section  1428  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3178),  shall 
conduct  a  3-year  nutrition  screening  and  inter- 
vention activities  study  of  the  elderly. 

(2)  Efficacy  and  cost-effectiveness  of  nu- 
trition screening  and  intervention  ACTIVI- 
TIES.—In  conducting  the  study,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  efficacy  and  cost-effective- 
ness of  nutrition  screening  and  intervention  ac- 
tivities conducted  in  the  elderly  health  and 
long-term  care  continuum,  and  of  a  program 
that  would  institutionalise  nutrition  screening 
and  intervention  activities.  In  evaluating  such  a 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  determine— 

(A)  if  health  or  quality  of  life  is  measurably 
improved  for  elderly  individuals  who  receive 
routine  nutritional  screening  and  treatment: 

(B)  if  federally  subsidised  home  or  institu- 
tional care  is  reduced  because  of  increased  inde- 
pendence of  elderly  individuals  resulting  from 
improved  nutritional  status: 

(C)  if  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to  nutri- 
tional care  is  effective  in  addressing  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  elderly  individuals:  and 

(D)  if  reimbursement  for  nutrition  screening 
and  intervention  activities  is  a  cost-effective  ap- 
proach to  improving  the  health  status  of  elderly 
individuals. 

(3)  POPULATIONS.— The  populations  of  elderly 
individuals  in  which  the  study  will  be  con- 
ducted shall  include  populations  of  elderly  indi- 
viduals who  are— 

(A)  living  independently,  including — 

(i)  individuals  who  receive  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services  or  family  support: 

(ii)  individuals  who  do  not  receive  additional 
services  and  support: 

(iii)  individuals  with  low  incomes:  and 

(Tv)  individuals  who  are  minorities: 

(B)  hospitalised,  including  individuals  admit- 
ted from  home  and  from  institutions:  and 

(C)  institutionalised  in  residential  facilities 
such  as  nursing  homes  and  adult  homes. 

(b)  Malnutrition  Study.— The  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
shall  conduct  a  3-year  study  to  determine  the 
extent  of  malnutrition  in  elderly  individuals  in 
hospitals  and  long-term  care  facilities  and  in  el- 
derly individuals  who  are  living  independently. 

(c)  Report. — The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives containing  the  findings  resulting  from  the 
studies  described  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  in- 
cluding a  determination  regarding  whether  a 
program  that  would  institutionalise  nutrition 
screening  and  intervention  activities  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  rationale  for  the  determina- 
tion. 

(d)  Advisory  Panel.— 

(1)  Establishment.— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging,  shall  establish  an  advisory  panel  that 


shall  oversee  the  design,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  the  studies  described  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b). 

(2)  Composition.— The  advisory  panel  shall 
include  representatives  appointed  for  the  life  of 
the  panel  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration,  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  the  Administration  on  Aging,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging,  the  American  Die- 
tetic Association,  the  American  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians,  and  such  other  agencies  or 
organisations  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

(3)  Compensation  and  expenses  — 

(A)  Compensation.— Each  member  of  the  ad- 
visory panel  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  specified  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
the  member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties for  the  advisory  panel,  including  attend- 
ance at  meetings  and  conferences  of  the  panel, 
and  travel  to  conduct  the  duties  of  the  panel. 

(B)  Travel  expenses.— Each  member  of  the 
advisory  panel  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates 
authorised  for  employees  of  agencies  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  away  from  the  home  or 
regular  place  of  business  of  tfbt  member. 

(4)  Detail  of  federal  employees— On  the 
request  of  the  advisory  panel,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  shall  detail,  without  reimburse- 
ment, any  of  the  personnel  of  the  agency  to  the 
advisory  panel  to  assist  the  advisory  panel  in 
carrying  out  its  duties.  Any  detail  shall  not  in- 
terrupt or  otherwise  affect  the  civil  service  sta- 
tus or  privileges  of  the  Federal  employee. 

(5)  Technical  assistance.— On  the  request  of 
the  advisory  panel,  the  head  of  a  Federal  agen- 
cy shall  provide  such  technical  assistance  to  the 
advisory  panel  as  the  advisory  panel  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(6)  Termination— Notwithstanding  section  15 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
App.),    the   advisory    panel   shall    terminate   3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.    1903.   RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  ON  CHRONIC 

FATIGUE  SYNDROME. 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall,  not  later  than  May  1,  1993,  and  annually 
thereafter  for  the  next  3  years,  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  that  summarises  the  research 
activities  conducted  or  supported  by   the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  concerning  chronic 
fatigue  syndrome.  Such  report  should  include 
information  concerning  grants  made,  coopera- 
tive agreements  or  contracts  entered  into,  intra- 
mural activities,  research  priorities  and  needs, 
and  a  plan  to  address  such  priorities  and  needs. 
SEC.   1904.  REPORT  ON  MEDICAL   USES  OF  BIO- 
LOGICAL AGENTS  IN  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  DEFENSES  AGAINST  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFARE. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
in  consultation  with  other  appropriate  executiix 
agencies,  shall  report  to  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  on  the  appro- 
priateness and  impact  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  assuming  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  all  Federal  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  functions  relating  to  medi- 
cal countermeasures  against  biowarfare  threat 
agents.  In  preparing  the  report,  the  Secretary 
shall  identify  the  extent  to  which  such  activities 
are  carried  out  by  agencies  other  than  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  assess  the  im- 
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pact  (posUive  and  negative)  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  assuming  responsibility  for 
such  activities,  including  the  impact  under  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  and  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  on  existing 
Sational  Institutes  of  Health  research  programs 
as  well  as  other  programs  within  the  category  of 
domestic  discretionary  spending.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  report  not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SBC.  1905.  PERSONNEL  STUDY  OF  RECRllTMENT. 
RETENTION  AND  TURNOVER. 

(a)  Study  of  Personnel  system.— Not  later 
than  I  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  review  the  retention,  recruitment,  va- 
cancy and  turnover  rates  of  support  staff,  in- 
cluding firefighters,  law  enforcement,  procure- 
ment officers,  technicians,  nurses  and  clerical 
employees,  to  ensure  that  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  is  adequately  supporting  the 
conduct  of  efficient,  effective  and  high  quality 
research  for  the  American  public.  The  Director 
of  NIH  shall  work  in  conjunction  with  appro- 
priate employee  organizations  and  representa- 
tives in  developing  such  a  study. 

(b)  SUB.MissiON  TO  Congress.— Not  later  than 
1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  con- 
taining the  study  conducted  under  subsection 
(a)  together  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  results  of  such  study. 
SBC.  1906.  PROCUREMtENT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  shall  joint- 
ly conduct  a  study  to  develop  a  streamlined  pro- 
curement system  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  that  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
Federal  law. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  March  I.  1994. 
the  officials  specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
complete  the  study  required  in  such  subsection 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the 
findings  made  as  a  result  of  the  study. 

SEC.  1907.  CHRONIC  PAIN  CONDITIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Director'),  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research  and 
as  appropriate  through  the  heads  of  other 
agenices  of  such  Institutes,  shall  conduct  a 
study  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  inci- 
dence in  the  United  States  of  cases  of  chronic 
pain  and  the  effect  of  such  cases  on  the  costs  of 
health  care  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Certain  Elements  of  Study.— The  cases 
of  chronic  pain  with  respect  to  which  the  study 
required  in  subsection  (a)  is  conducted  shall  in- 
clude reflex  sympathetic  dystrophy  syndrome, 
temporomandibular  joint  disorder,  post-herpetic 
neuropathy,  painful  diabetic  neuropathy,  phan- 
tom pain,  and  post-stroke  pain. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
shall  complete  the  study  required  in  subsection 
(a)  and  submit  to  the  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the 
findings  made  as  a  result  of  the  study. 

SEC.  1908.  BACK  INJURIES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  acting  through  the  appro- 


priate national  research  institute,  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  back  injuries,  with  consideration  of 
the  following: 

(1)  Accurate  diagnosis,  and  the  appropriate 
form  of  treatment. 

(2)  Providing  for  return  to  employment  as 
soon  as  is  practicable. 

(3)  Minimising  the  probability  of  recurrence. 

(4)  A  comparison  of  conventional  treatments 
and  alternative  treatments. 

(5)  Costs  to  the  health  care  system. 

(6)  Costs  to  the  economy  generally. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  I  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Health  shall  com- 
plete the  study  required  in  subsection  (a)  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the  findings 
made  as  a  result  of  the  study. 
TITLE  XX—aaSCELLANSOUS  PROVISIONS 

SEC.  tool.  DESIGNATION  OF  SENIOR  BIOMEDICAL 
RESEARCH  .S£HV7f£  /;V  HONOR  OF 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE;  UIMTATION  ON 
NUMBER  OF  MEMBERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  228(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  237(a)),  as  added 
by  section  304  of  Public  Law  101-509,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  a  Silvio  O.  Conte  Senior  Biomedical  Re- 
search Service,  not  to  exceed  750  members. 

"(2)  The  authority  established  in  paragraph 
(I)  regarding  the  number  of  members  in  the 
Silvio  O.  Conte  Senior  Biomedical  Research 
Service  is  in  addition  to  any  authority  estab- 
lished regarding  the  number  of  members  in  the 
commissioned  Regular  Corps,  in  the  Reserve 
Corps,  and  in  the  Senior  Executive  Service. 
Such  paragraph  may  not  be  construed  to  require 
that  the  number  of  members  in  the  commissioned 
Regular  Corps,  in  the  Reserve  Corps,  or  in  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  be  reduced  to  offset  the 
number  of  members  serving  in  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  Senior  Biomedical  Research  Service  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Serv- 
ice').". 

(b)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT— Section  228  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  237).  as 
added  by  section  304  of  Public  Law  101-509.  is 
amended  in  the  heading  for  the  section  by 
amending  the  hecuiing  to  read  as  follows: 

"SILVIO  O.  CONTE  SENIOR  BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 
SERVICE". 
SEC.  soot.  MASTER  PLAN  FOR  PHYSICAL  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE FOR  RESEARCH. 

Not  later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall 
present  to  the  Congress  a  master  plan  to  provide 
for  the  replacement  or  refurbishment  of  less 
than  adequate  buildings,  utility  equipment  and 
distribution  systems  (including  the  resources 
that  provide  electrical  and  other  utilities,  chilled 
water,  air  handling,  and  other  services  that  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director,  deems 
necessary),  roads,  walkways,  parking  areas, 
and  grounds  that  underpin  the  laboratory  and 
clinical  facilities  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Such  plan  may  make  recommendations 
for  the  undertaking  of  new  projects  that  are 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  section, 
such  as  encircling  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Federal  enclave  with  an  adequate  chilled 
water  conduit. 

^C.  tOOS.  CERTAIN  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 

Section  399L(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  280e-4(a)).  as  added  by  Public 
Law  102-515  (106  Stat.  3376).  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "the  Sec- 
retary" and  all  that  follows  and  iriserting  the 


following:  "there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S30,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1996";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  "Out  of 
any  amounts  used"  and  inserting  "Of  the 
amounts  appropriated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence". 

SEC.  i004.  BUYAMERJCAN  PROVISIONS. 

No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  fund  a  grant  or  contract  unless 
the  recipient  agrees  that  substantially  all  goods 
and  services  acquired  with  such  grant  or  con- 
tract assistance  will  be  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

TITLE  XXI— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
SEC.  tlOI.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

Subject  to  section  165.  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  take  effect  upon  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.     2005.     PROHIBITION     AGAINST     FURTHER 
FUNDING  FOR  PROJECT  ARIES. 

For  fiscal  year  1994  and  each  subsequent  fis- 
cal year,  the  project  administered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  at  Seattle  and  known  as 
Project  Aries  may  not  receive  any  funding  from 
any  agency  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
other  than  payments  under  awards  made  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  or  prior  fiscal  years. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  bill  (H.R.  4)  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  THE  CLEFIK  TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS 
IN  ENGROSSMENT  OF  S.  1.  NATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTES OF  HEALTH  REVITAUZATION  ACT  OF 
l»93 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  bill,  S.  1,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  be  authorized  to  correct  section 
numbers,  cross-references,  punctua- 
tion, and  indentation,  and  to  make 
other  technical  and  conforming 
changes  necessary  to  reflect  the  ac- 
tions of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  TO  S.  1 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  119,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  £is  follows: 

Mr.  WAXMAN  moves  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendment  to  S.  1  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  CONFEREES  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  BLILEY 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BLILEY  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill,  S.  1,  be  instructed  to  agree  to  sec- 
tion 2011  of  the  Senate  bill  (relating  to  pre- 
venting the  admission  to  the  United  States 
of  aliens  Infected  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  BLILEY]  will 


be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Wax- 
man]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  motion  is  very  sim- 
ple. It  instructs  the  conferees  to  agree 
to  accept  section  2011  of  the  Senate  bill 
dealing  with  the  immigration  of  indi- 
viduals infected  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  Congress  to  deal  with 
this  issue  because  President  Clinton 
has  announced  his  intention  to  lift  the 
ban  through  executive  order. 

This  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
would  codify  the  current  practice  of 
testing  immigrants  for  the  HIV  virus 
and  excluding  from  immigration  into 
the  United  States  those  individuals 
found  to  be  infected.  It  also  requires 
the  President  to  submit  a  report  by 
September  1,  1993  assessing  the  cost 
and  impact  of  removing  the  ban  on  the 
immigration  of  infected  individuals. 
Finally,  this  provision  would  provide 
for  a  30-day  waiver  which  will  allow 
people  to  come  into  the  country  with- 
out testing  if  they  are  entering  the 
country  temporarily  to:  Receive  medi- 
cal treatment;  attend  educational  or 
medical  conferences;  visit  family  mem- 
bers; conduct  temporary  business;  or 
visit  on  vacation.  In  addition,  the  At- 
torney General  would  have  the  discre- 
tion to  provide  for  other  waivers. 

This  provision  represents  an  impor- 
tant public  health  measure  which  will 
continue  the  current  policy  that  has 
been  in  effect  since  1987.  The  Clinton 
administration's  proposal  to  reverse 
this  immigration  policy  will  add  to  an 
already  overburdened  and  overwhelmed 
health  care  system. 

Currently,  the  United  States  denies 
permanent  immigration  status  to  indi- 
viduals with  communicable  diseases  of 
public  health  significance  such  as  lep- 
rosy, syphilis,  and  infectious  tuber- 
culosis. These  diseases  are  treatable 
compared  to  AIDS  which  is  always 
fatal. 

Because  HIV  is  always  fatal,  the  pub- 
lic health  consequences  of  allowing 
HIV  individuals  to  immigrate  is  of  the 
highest  order.  We  have  never  before 
permitted  immigration  of  those  who 
were  infected  in  the  middle  of  an  epi- 
demic. We  should  not  start  now. 

I  ask  my  colleaigues  to  support  my 
motion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  section  2011,  "Ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  of  Aliens 
Infected  With  the  AIDS  Virus."  as  fol- 
lows: 

SEC.  201 1.  ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNTTED  STATES  OF 
ALIENS  INFECTED  WITH  THE  AIDS 
VIRUS. 

(a)  ADMISSION.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  regulations  or  directives 
concerning  the  exclusion  of  aliens  on  health 
related  grounds,  infection  with  HIV,  the 
human   immunodeficiency   virus,   shall   con- 


stitute a  communicable  disease  of  public 
health  significance  for  purposes  of  section 
212(a)(l>(A)(i)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(l)(A)(i)). 

(b)  Report  Required.— The  President  shall 
submit  a  report  by  September  1,  1993,  con- 
taining— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  anticipated  costs 
of  the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  per- 
sons with  HIV  to  public  health  care  pro- 
grams, including  such  costs  as  will  be  borne 
by  States  and  municipalities,  and  private  in- 
surers and  health  care  providers; 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  origins 
of  persons  infected  with  HIV  likely  to  seek 
entry  into  the  United  States  before  Decem- 
ber 31.  2003: 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  pre- 
venting persons  entering  the  United  States 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  enforce  this  Act  with  regard  to 
persons  infected  with  potentially  costly 
health  conditions  including,  but  not  limited 
to  HIV; 

(4)  the  cost  implications  of  refugees  enter- 
ing or  likely  to  enter  the  United  States,  who 
carry  the  HIV  virus; 

(5)  a  comparison  of  the  anticipated  public 
and  private  health  care  costs  associated  with 
aliens  infected  with  HIV  with  the  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  entry  of  aliens  suffering 
from  other  health  conditions. 

(c)  HIV  Testing.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d)  the  Attorney  General, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  shall  provide  for  the 
testing  of  aliens  for  infection  with  HIV  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  in  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1993. 

(d)  Waiver  Authority.— Subsection  (c) 
may  be  waived  by  the  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  non-immigrants 
who,  except  for  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
would  be  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
and  who  seek  admission  for  30  days  or  less 
for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  attending  educational  or  medical  con- 
ferences; 

(2)  receiving  medical  treatment; 

(3)  visiting  close  family  members; 

(4)  conducting  temporary  business  aictivi- 
ties;  or 

(5)  visiting  for  pleasure  (tourism); 

and  in  addition  such  non-immigrants  may  be 
admitted  without  questions  as  to  whether 
they  are  carriers  of  the  HIV  virus,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Attorney  General. 

(e)  Rule  of  Construction.— Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  concerning  communicable 
diseases  of  public  health  significance,  other 
than  infection  with  the  human  immuno- 
deficiency virus  in  accordance  with  section 
212(a)(l)(A)(i)  of  the  immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(lKA)(i)). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  support 
this  amendment,  or  this  proposal,  for 
instructing  of  conferees,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  Members  of  the  House  do 
want  us  to  address  this  issue  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate.  With  that  un- 
derstanding, I  am  going  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  instruction  to 
conferees  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]. 


But  I  believe  that  this  issue  is  a  lot 
more  complicated  than  some  people 
think  it  is.  For  example,  many  people 
think  they  know  what  to  do  about  HIV- 
infected  immigrants.  But  I  would  ask 
them  questions  like  this:  Do  you  in- 
tend to  stop  business  travelers  and 
tourists  and  test  them  on  their  way 
into  the  country?  That  would  mean 
there  would  be  only  three  countries  in 
the  world  with  such  restrictions  on 
travel,  Iraq,  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  States. 

Surely,  if  there  was  a  problem  of  cost 
associated  with  travelers'  health  care. 
European  countries  and  Japan  would 
have  dealt  with  it.  But,  instead,  we 
have  been  boycotted  for  our  travel  pol- 
icy by  the  International  Red  Cross,  by 
the  World  Health  Organization,  and  by 
other  health  and  medical  groups. 

And  then  how  would  you  implement 
such  a  policy?  The  standard  AIDS  test 
takes  48  hours  to  get  the  results  back. 
Would  you  really  ask  international 
business  travelers  and  tourists  to  sit  in 
Kennedy  Airport  or  Dulles  or  Los  An- 
geles International  for  48  hours  while 
they  go  through  London  and  Tokyo 
with  no  hassle? 

Would  we  intend  to  send  refugees 
back  to  dictator  governments  just  be- 
cause the  refugees  are  HIV  infected? 
Surely  I  would  hope  no  one  is  suggest- 
ing that  there  should  be  one  policy  to 
protect  refugees  from  torture  and  exe- 
cution for  people  who  are  HIV  negative 
and  another  one  for  people  who  are  HIV 
positive. 

What  would  we  intend  to  do  about 
people  with  HIV  who  are  physically 
now  in  the  United  States?  The  truth  is 
that  we  have  a  large  number  of  people 
who  are  illegally  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  not  going  to  change  because 
of  the  Senate  amendment. 

To  slow  the  AIDS  epidemic  in  the 
United  States,  the  public  health  people 
need  to  get  information  and  education, 
counseling  and  testing,  and  in  some 
cases  preventive  treatment  for  diseases 
like  tuberculosis  to  those  people.  If  we 
scare  them  away  from  public  health 
clinics,  we  are  doing  no  one  a  public 
health  service. 

There  are  deeply  held  questions 
about  health-care  costs,  but  there  are 
questions  about  how  best  to  deal  with 
travel  and  public  health  and  refugee 
policy,  and  there  are  issues  of  plain  dis- 
crimination. 

We  have  said  that  public  health  deci- 
sions should  be  made  by  public  health 
people,  but  now  that  both  the  Bush  and 
the  Clinton  administration  Secretaries 
of  Health  have  recommended  action, 
the  other  body  has  decided  to  overrule 
that. 

D  1420 

What  I  am  asking  Members  to  under- 
stand is  how  complicated  these  issues 
are  and  to  give  us  the  ability  to  work 
to  address  these  complexities  in  a  fair 
way.    I    would    expect    that    we    would 
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have  that  opportunity  in  the  con- 
ference. 

The  instructions,  which  are  not  bind- 
ing— but  I  will  interpret  them  to  mean 
that  this  House  wants  us  to  address 
these  questions — are  instructions  that 
would  have  us  do  just  that,  and  inter- 
preted in  that  way  I  will  vote  for  those 
instructions  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  those  instructions  as  well  to 
give  the  conferees  the  signal  that  you 
want  us  to  look  at  the  issue  and  come 
up  with  a  reasonable  proposal  on  how 
to  deal  with  this  immigration  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  debate 
purposes  only,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  Con- 
gressman Bliley  and  certainly  Con- 
gressman Waxman  for  their  support  of 
this  instruction  to  the  conferees.  You 
know,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues, 
it  really  is  terribly,  terribly  important. 
Never,  never  in  the  history  of  immigra- 
tion law  in  this  country  have  we  know- 
ingly admitted  sources  of  contagious 
diseases  to  come  across  our  borders  and 
into  our  country.  Lifting  the  present 
restrictions  will  not  only  place  healthy 
American  citizens  at  higher  risk  but  it 
will  also  strain  existing  resources  that 
are  already  so  terribly  overtaxed. 

We  are  going  to  be  debating  that  all 
next  week. 

That  does  not  even  include  the  wel- 
fare costs  for  those  patients  who  end 
up  in  this  country. 

We  are  overburdening  the  taxpayers 
right  now.  They  cannot  afford  to  have 
this  ban  lifted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  which  I 
have  been  trying  to  offer  to  several 
pieces  of  legislation  over  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Nickles  amendment  presently  in  the 
Senate  bill,  would  do  nothing  more 
than  prohibit  the  executive  order  ban 
from  being  lifted  by  codifying  into  law 
the  present  ban  on  immigrants  known 
to  have  communicable  diseases  that 
are  listed  in  this  amendment. 

Now,  the  amendment  I  am  talking 
about  would  continue  to  allow  existing 
exceptions,  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman]  is  concerned 
about,  and  I  understand  his  concern, 
but  it  would  continue  to  allow  existing 
exceptions  for  AIDS  carriers  who  wish 
to  enter  the  country  for  limited  periods 
for  specific  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  mention  that 
next  week  we  are  going  to  be  debating 
two  bills  on  this  floor.  One  is  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  1994,  and  the  other  is  an 
appropriation  stimulus  package  con- 
taining billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 
And  the  issue  is  going  to  be  how  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  unconscionable 
red-ink  deficit  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  saddled  with,  much  of  which  is 


caused  by  just  runaway,  rampant  medi- 
cal costs. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  up  the 
time  of  this  body,  but  we  have  to  point 
out  that  it  costs  over  $100,000  per  year 
per  AIDS  patient.  I  have  hospitals  in 
upstate  New  York,  small  hospitals  that 
are  presently  taking  care  of  as  many  as 
300  AIDS  patients.  Three  hundred 
times  $100,000  is  backbreaking  on  that 
hospital. 

Then  you  look  at  the  large  metro- 
politan areas  around  the  New  York/ 
New  Jersey  area,  where  they  have 
thousands  and  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  AIDS  patients  to  deal  with. 

Now,  last  year,  because  of  the  ban 
that  is  in  effect  today  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  keep  in  effect,  we  turned  back 
over  600  immigrants  who  were  applying 
for  permanent  resident  visas  in  this 
country — 600.  There  are  presently  270 
Haitians  being  held  in  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base,  Cuba,  who  are  afflicted 
with  that  disease.  If  this  ban  were  lift- 
ed tomorrow,  it  would  allow  those  600 
to  come  in,  those  270;  and  think  what 
that  would  do  to  the  already 
everescalating  costs  that  we  have  now 
that  we  cannot  even  deal  with. 

So,  let  me  just  repeat:  This  Nation 
has  never  admitted  new  sources  of  con- 
tagious diseases  into  this  country,  and 
lifting  the  present  restrictions  will 
place  not  only  healthy  Americans  at 
higher  risk,  it  would  also  very  much 
strain  the  medical  resources  that  are 
already  overtaxed  at  a  cost  of  S2  billion 
a  year,  and  rising. 

Again.  I  point  out  that  does  not  even 
include  the  welfare  costs. 

So,  without  belaboring,  let  me  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell],  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  certainly  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moor- 
head],  and  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]  for  their  support, 
because  we  need  to  show  overwhelming 
support  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  76  to  23.  That 
is  overwhelming.  If  it  were  brought  to 
a  vote,  a  recorded  vote  in  this  House, 
we  would  get  380  votes  for  it.  That  is 
what  we  need  to  show  so  that  we  can 
ensure  this  ban  is  codified  into  law  and 
kept  in  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  appreciate  the 
time  of  the  committee,  and  I  hope  ev- 
eryone will  support  the  instructions  to 
the  conferees. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr. 
McDermott]. 

Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  this  in- 
struction. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxman]  has  said,   this  country 


needs  a  rational  policy  dealing  with 
AIDS.  One  of  the  unfortunate  things 
about  the  way  this  issue  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  public  is  that  it  gives 
people  the  impression  that  somehow  if 
we  close  the  borders  there  will  be  no 
problem  in  this  country,  if  we  somehow 
keep  out  everybody  who  has  an  AIDS 
diagnosis,  then  the  problem  will  never 
affect  the  United  States.  That  is  a 
process  that  every  country  in  the  world 
has  gone  through,  trying  to  deny  that 
they  had  the  problem. 

We  should  do  nothing  that  gives  the 
American  people  the  attitude  that 
somehow  it  is  "them"  who  have  it,  and 
"not  us,"  because  this  is  an  issue  that 
has  to  be  dealt  with  with  respect  to  the 
entire  society  and  the  world. 

When  you  look  at  this  issue,  if  you 
say.  "Well,  we  are  going  to  ban  every- 
body who  comes  in  with  AIDS,"  then 
you  immediately  say  to  yourselves, 
"What  about  all  the  other  immigrants 
that  we  have  tested  or  have  not  tested 
who  do  not  have  AIDS?  Are  they  in  the 
6-months'  waiting  period  or  the  window 
between  the  time  they  get  infected  and 
the  time  they  begin  to  show  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease? 

There  is  no  guarantee  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  you  are  keeping  out 
people  with  AIDS  by  this  kind  of  provi- 
sion in  the  law.  To  me,  it  gives  us  a 
false  sense  of  security.  There  needs  to 
be  an  honest  evaluation  of  this  whole 
question,  and  I  think  that  this  instruc- 
tion to  the  conference  committee  will 
allow  them  to  come  forward  with  a  ra- 
tional policy  rather  than  the  rather  ill- 
considered  and  ill-thought-through  pol- 
icy we  have  had  before. 

Anybody  who  has  been  in  places  else- 
where in  the  world,  as  I  have  as  leader 
of  the  international  AIDS  caucus  in 
this  Congress,  knows  that  if  you  go  to 
Thailand  or  you  go  to  India  or  you  go 
to  Brazil  or  you  go  anywhere  else  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  they  do  not  have 
this  kind  of  provision  because  they 
know  that  that  does  not  deal  with  the 
problem  within  their  borders. 

We  have  more  than  1  million  infected 
cases  in  this  country  already.  The  hos- 
pitals that  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  talks  about  would 
be  burdened  down  by  cases  that  are  al- 
ready in  this  country.  The  problem  is 
not  going  to  be  stopped  by  putting  up  a 
kind  of  travel  ban.  which  simply  iso- 
lates us  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  you  ask  yourself  what  happens  if 
every  other  country  in  the  world  says. 
"Well,  we  are  not  going  to  let  any  in- 
fected patients  in  and  we  are  going  to 
test  everybody."  before  you  could  go  to 
your  vacation  in  France  you  would 
have  to  have  an  AIDS  test.  Then  you 
have  to  wait  6  months  to  be  sure  that 
you  do  not  have  it. 

So  you  cannot  go  into  France  until 
you  have  had  an  AIDS  test,  have  wait- 
ed 6  months  and  had  a  second  test. 

If  you  consider  what  the  kind  of  a 
policy  spread   across   the   face   of  the 
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Earth  is,  you  are  going  to  absolutely 
destroy  international  travel.  What  the 
United  States  is  doing  by  this  is  say- 
ing, "Well,  we  are  going  to  protect  our- 
selves and  nobody  else  can." 

Ask  yourselves  what  happens  to  us  if 
every  other  country  does  that?  That  is 
why  we  have  such  an  important  part  to 
play  in  setting  the  national  agenda  on 
dealing  with  an  international  epi- 
demic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Waxman] 
for  joining  in  this  because  I  think  that 
maybe  out  of  this  conference  we  can 
get  a  rational  policy  on  a  very  com- 
plicated and  difficult  public  health  and 
political  issue. 

D  1430 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds,  just  to  point  out 
that  in  this  amendment  the  previous 
speaker  mentioned  about  coming  in  for 
vacations.  Very  few  people  stay  longer 
than  30  days  on  vacations  and  30-day 
visits  are  already  protected  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Moorhead],  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  4  to  agree  to  accept  sec- 
tion 2011  of  the  Senate  bill  dealing  with 
the  immigration  of  individuals  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R.  985 
which  continues  the  policy  currently  in 
place  to  exclude  immigrants  infected 
with  HIV.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
provision  should  be  included  in  this 
legislation.  H.R.  4  is  an  ideal  vehicle 
for  inclusion  of  this  provision  because 
we  know  that  it  will  be  sigrned  by 
President  Clinton. 

This  ban  has  been  in  place  since  1987 
and  has  prevented  a  potential  influx  of 
aliens  infected  with  the  HIV  virus  from 
burdening  our  already  overloaded 
health  care  system  and  putting  Ameri- 
cans at  risk. 

The  standard  under  the  Immigration 
Act  for  which  an  alien  may  be  denied 
permanent  immigration  status  is  if 
they  have  a  communicable  disease  of 
public  health  significance.  Currently, 
there  are  eight  diseases  on  the  list,  in- 
cluding HIV.  leprosy,  syphilis,  and  in- 
fectious tuberculosis. 

The  Clinton  administration  is  pro- 
posing removing  HIV  from  the  list  of 
diseases  because  it  is  not  easily  com- 
municable. That,  however,  is  not  the 
standard  of  the  Immigration  Act.  The 
disease  is  communicable  and.  when 
considered  with  the  facts  that  it  is  al- 
ways fatal  and  that  costs  for  treatment 
exceed  $100,000  per  patient,  it  clearly  is 
significant  to  the  public  health  of  this 
Nation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  76 
to  23.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  vote  is 
highly  representative  of  the  views  of 
the  American  people  and  the  Members 
of  this  body. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time,  and  once  again  commend  him  for 
his  leadership  on  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

While  I  appreciate  the  statement 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxman]  made  earlier  about  sup- 
porting this  motion  to  instruct,  I  my- 
self am  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  that, 
and  for  the  following  reasons: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  al- 
lowing Congress  to  determine  what  dis- 
eases will  be  on  the  list  of  those  for  in- 
clusion for  entry  into  the  United 
States. 

I  respect  the  opinion  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  this  issue. 
I  know  that  they  have  thought  about  it 
long  and  hard,  but  in  opposing  this  mo- 
tion to  instruct  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  make  sci- 
entific and  medical  decisions  about 
who  should  be  coming  into  the  coun- 
try, and  instead  I  believe  that  author- 
ity should  rest  with  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  opinions 
of  some  that  I  woul(\  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  Congress. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
writes: 

The  Association  consistently  has  sup- 
ported the  authority  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  determine  which  diseases  should 
trigger  exclusion  of  foreign  nationals.  Fed- 
eral law  requires  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  base  this  determination  on  current  epide- 
miological concepts  and  medical  diagnostic 
standards. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference writes: 

We  ask  for  your  support  in  defeating  any 
amendment  that  would  overturn  or  interfere 
with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services'  authority  to  make  the  decision 
about  what  diseases  are  on  the  exclusion  list. 

In  addition,  the  National  Commission 
on  AIDS  appointed  by  President  Bush 
writes: 

The  Commission  voices  its  deep  distress 
over  the  encroachment,  once  again,  of  extra- 
neous issues  into  a  decision  that  should  be 
science-based  and  focused  solely  on  public 
health  concerns.  We  must  not  allow  argu- 
ments based  on  politics,  misinformation, 
fear  or  discrimination  to  triumph. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Association 
of  State  and  Territorial  Health  offi- 
cials writes: 

Because  HIV  infection  is  not  spread  by  cas- 
ual contact  and  immigration  of  infected  in- 
dividuals does  not  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  the  population.  ASTHO 


continues  to  support  removal  of  HTV  infec- 
tion from  the  list  of  communicable  diseases 
of  public  health  significance  upon  which  U.S. 
travel  and  immigration  can  be  denied. 

The  fact  is  they  strongly  believe  that 
that  decision  should  be  made  by  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

APHA.  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  one  of  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est associations  of  health  professionals 
supports  the  decision  to  end  immigra 
tion  policy  which  bars  HIV  infected 
persons  from  entering  the  country, 
again  emphasizing  the  decision  should 
be  made  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 
I  could  quote  hundreds  of  organiza- 
tions, ranging  from  the  American  Bar 
Association  to  the  National  Organiza- 
tion Responding  to  AIDS,  which  again 
has  scores  of  organizations. 

Again  I  would  like  to  quote  a  letter 
to  President  Clinton  written  by  a 
group  of  Public  Health  organizations 
and  HIV  service  providers  who  also 
support  the  position  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
should  be  the  arena  where  this  decision 
is  made. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  quote.  They  say  that: 

We  the  undersigned  represent  medical  re- 
search scientists  deeply  concerned  about  the 
interim  ruling. 

These  people  restate  the  idea  that  I 
have  been  emphasizing  in  my  remarks 
that  this  decision  should  be  left  to  the 
Public  Health  Service.  It  reads: 

We  are  all  dedicated  to  stemming  the  HIV/ 
AIDS  epidemic,  and  it  is  out  of  this  dedica- 
tion that  we  write  to  you.  We  ask  that  you 
join  us  in  taking  a  stance  on  this  issue  based 
on  medical  and  epidemiologic  truth,  and  not 
on  distracting  and  potentially  harmful  mis- 
conceptions. We  thank  you  for  your  thought- 
ful consideration  of  this  important  inter- 
national and  public  health  matter. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
share  the  view  that  we  want  to  stop  the 
spread  of  AIDS  in  our  country  and  in 
the  world.  We  all  share  the  view  that  if 
anyone  who  comes  into  this  country 
poses  a  danger  or  a  threat  to  the  health 
of  Americans,  we  cannot  have  that 
happen.  We  all  share  the  view  that  we 
cannot  have  people  coming  in  who  will 
become  a  public  health  charge  and  that 
is  a  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers;  but  the 
point  where  we  differ  is  who  makes  the 
decision  about  that,  how  contagious  or 
what  the  merit  is  of  a  disease  to  be  put 
on  the  list;  but  in  this  motion  to  in- 
struct we  will  be  talking  about  Con- 
gress making  scientific  and  medical  de- 
cisions. I  oppose  the  motion  to  instruct 
because  I  believe  that  authority  should 
rest  with  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Holden).  The  time  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Pelosi]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 
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Ms.  PELOSI.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand and  respect  and  agree  with  ev- 
erything the  gentlewoman  has  said,  ex- 
cept for  one  thing.  The  only  way  this 
House  can  express  itself  on  the  desire 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  people  who 
may  come  into  this  country  and  want- 
ing to  deal  with  the  immigration  ques- 
tion of  those  who  are  HTV  infected  or 
who  have  AIDS  or  who  may  come  into 
this  country  and  then  have  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  pay  for  their  health  is 
through  this  motion  to  instruct. 

I  interpret  this  motion  to  instruct  to 
be  a  desire  by  Members  to  have  us  ad- 
dress that  issue. 

I  can  understand  fully  those  who  feel 
that  a  motion  to  instruct  which  says 
that  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
means  that  the  Senate  amendment 
with  all  its  flaws  is  one  that  they  can- 
not support;  so  I  just  wanted  to  point 
that  out  and  make  that  distinction: 
but  I  certainly  can  understand  why  the 
gentlewoman  is  urging  us  to  vote 
against  the  motion  to  instruct.  I  want- 
ed to  point  out  a  further  clarification 
of  why  I  will  vote  for  the  motion  to  in- 
struct. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  clarification,  and 
as  I  said,  I  respect  his  views.  We  are 
fortunate  indeed  in  the  Congress  to 
have  Chairman  Waxman  where  he  is  on 
that  committee.  I  know  that  the  issue 
will  be  well  served  in  the  conference 
because  of  his  leadership  there,  and  as 
I  say,  I  say  this  out  of  respect  for  our 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  this  issue 
that  we  share  the  view  that  we  want  to 
stop  the  spread  of  AIDS  eind  its  cost  in 
lives  and  money  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

D  1440 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  only  to  mention 
that,  if  the  President  can  deal  with  it, 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  Con- 
gress cannot. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  with  great  pleasure,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  McCOL- 
LUM]. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  .  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Blilev]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  motion  to  in- 
struct wearing  a  couple  of  hats.  One  of 
them  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  One  of 
them  is  the  author  of  a  bill  which  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  have  cosponsored 
that  does  essentially  what  the  Nickles 
amendment  in  the  Senate  does  that  we 
are  asking  the  conferees  to  agree  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  of  law  that  we  passed 
back  in  1990  when  we  passed  that  immi- 


gration act,  and  we  changed  the  lan- 
guage on  excludable  diseases  from  dan- 
gerous, contagious  disease  to  commu- 
nicable disease  of  public  health  signifi- 
cance. It  seems  obvious  that  the  HIV 
AIDS  virus  is  covered  by  this  descrip- 
tion. HIV  is  a  disease,  it  is  commu- 
nicable as  that  term  is  defined  by  Web- 
ster's dictionary,  and  it  certainly  is  a 
significant  question  of  public  health  in 
this  Nation.  In  fact,  this  country  faces 
an  HIV  epidemic,  the  cost  of  which  in 
human  suffering  and  public  dollars  is 
not  always  fully  appreciated. 

We  are  debating  hairs  out  here  today 
and  splitting  them,  I  think,  in  terms  of 
support  or  not  support  for  this  resolu- 
tion. The  bottom  line  is  that  all  we  are 
doing  is  saying  we  want  to  stick  with 
present  law.  We  hear  President  Clinton 
is  moving  away  from  that.  This  Con- 
gress does  not  want  to  do  that. 

The  present  law  says  that  anybody 
who  wants  to  immigrate  to  this  coun- 
try permanently  gets  tested  for  dis- 
ease, or  anybody  who  comes  here  as  a 
refugee  is  tested  for  disease.  If  the  per- 
son has  a  communicable  disease  of  pub- 
lic health  significance  like  HIV,  they 
are  excluded,  they  should  be  excluded. 
We  should  want  to  continue  that  pol- 
icy. That  is  what  we  are  codifying 
today. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
says  that  under  those  conditions  they 
agree,  we  should  continue  to  exclude 
those  people.  We  should  do  what  we  are 
doing  today. 

If  the  person  is  coming  here  to  be  a 
visitor,  to  be  a  guest,  to  pass  through 
this  country,  for  any  number  of  other 
reasons,  the  law  presently  does  not  in- 
volve any  testing.  We  are  never  going 
to  know,  probably,  if  they  have  AIDS 
unless  they  tell  us.  If  they  do  tell  us, 
and  we  want  to  exclude  them,  there  is 
a  provision  for  waiver.  The  Attorney 
General  has  not  agreed  to  do  that.  He 
probably  would  not.  We  have  been 
waiving  a  lot  of  people  into  this  coun- 
try with  disease  situations  for  tourist 
reasons,  for  specific  conferences.  That 
is  not  an  issue.  What  is  at  issue  is  the 
question  of  permanent  immigrants  and 
refugees  and  the  present  law. 

Let  us  pass  this  motion  to  instruct 
simply  to  reinforce  and  put  into  law 
what  permanently  is  the  operating  pro- 
cedures of  our  Government. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Nadler]. 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  say  that  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  PELOSI]  with  which  I 
agree. 

I  think  that  the  major  issue  here  is 
not  whether  AIDS  meets  the  dictionary 
definition,  as  some  might  read  it,  of  a 
communicable  diseiise.  The  major  issue 
here  is  whether  we  will  single  out  AIDS 
from  all  other  diseases  and  say  that, 
unlike  tuberculosis,  or  cholera,  or  ty- 
phoid, or  other  diseases  which  we  know 


are  highly  contagious,  which  are  not 
listed  in  the  law  as  excluded  from  this 
country,  but  which  are  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  in  the  Public 
Health  Service,  we  will  write  this  into 
the  law.  That  is  what  the  Senate 
amendment  would  do,  would  make 
AIDS  a  disease  different  from  every 
other  disease. 

The  question  should  be  based  on 
science.  It  should  be  based  on  the  deci- 
sion of  whether  a  disease  should  be  on 
the  exclusion  list  is  properly  made  by 
the  administration  officials  to  whom 
we  have  delegated  that  responsibility 
for  every  disease  who  will,  hopefully, 
make  it  based  on  science,  not  based  on 
politics,  not  based  on  a  motion,  not 
based  on  fear.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
based  on  those  emotions,  that  based  on 
some  extraneous  considerations,  we  are 
saying  that  in  a  way  different  from  dis- 
eases that  are  much  more  easily  com- 
municable, like  typhoid,  or  cholera,  or 
yellow  fever,  or  all  the  bacterial  dis- 
eases and  the  various  diseases  that  can 
be  spread  by  breathing  on  someone. 
Unlike  AIDS,  we  are  going  to  list  this 
in  the  law.  We  are  going  to  say  the 
Public  Health  Service  cannot  decide 
this.  We,  in  our  great  medical  knowl- 
edge, we  determine  this,  and  because  of 
the  absurdity  of  that  view  I  think  that 
is  why  the  National  Commission  on 
AIDS,  and  the  Association  of  State  and 
Local  Health  Officials,  and  the  Medical 
Association  of  the  Catholic  Conference 
will  all  say  that  we  should  not  agree 
with  the  Senate  amendments,  and  I, 
therefore,  will  urge  that  we  not  agree 
with  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NADLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  point  out,  because  the  gentleman 
was  talking  about  some  groups  that 
are  opposed  to  this  ban  staying  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  who  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  public  health  in 
America,  has  said  that  AIDS  is  a  dis- 
ease that  is  of  the  highest  priority. 
President  Clinton  in  his  budget  re- 
quest, which  we  will  be  acting  on  next 
week,  lists  AIDS  with  more  research 
money  than  any  other  disease,  more  so 
than  cancer. 

And  finally  let  me  just  read  from  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the 
other  group  that  has  the  most  respon- 
sibility for  health  in  America,  and  I 
would  just  say  that  they  say: 

Since  current  immigrration  law  does  not 
distinguish  between  travelers  and  permanent 
immigrants,  we  believe  the  best  solution  to 
this  issue  would  be  a  legislative  modification 
of  the  immigration  laws  so  that  exclusion  of 
HIV-infected  persons  would  be  limited  to 
permanent  immigrants. 

That  is  exactly  what  our  amendment 
does,  so  I  thought  I  would  call  it  to  the 
gentleman's  attention. 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate   the    solicitousness    of    my    col- 
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league  from  New  York,  but  obviously 
those  comments  are  not  relevant  to  the 
point  at  issue.  Of  course  it  is  a  serious 
disease.  Of  course  we  ought  to  spend 
more  research  money  on  it.  I  certainly 
support  that.  But  that  is  not  to  say 
that  it  is  contagious  in  a  manner  that 
would  deserve  its  being  on  the  exclu- 
sion list,  and  that  is  why  Secretary 
Sullivan  and  Secretary  Shalala  left  it 
to  experts  to  determine  that,  and  the 
essential  point  I  am  making  is  that  we 
should  leave  it  to  the  health  experts 
and  not  pick  this  up  with  every  other 
disease  and  say  we  will  write  it  into 
law.  It  is  a  scientific  decision  for  the 
health  experts,  not  political  decision 
for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Stearns]. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BLILEY]  for  allowing  me 
this  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise  to  support 
the  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
accept  the  Senate  provision  dealing 
with  HIV-infected  individuals  seeking 
immigration  into  the  United  States. 
Since  the  Committee  on  Rules  ruled  on 
my  amendment  and  others,  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mrs.  RouKEMA  out  of  order  on  a  ger- 
maneness question,  I  am  glad  that  the 
issue  of  HIV-invested  immigrants  will 
be  visited  again. 

I  am  glad  because  I  believe  an  argu- 
ment could  have  been  made  for  ger- 
maneness on  these  amendments.  The 
issue  of  HIV  infection  is  one  of  na- 
tional importance.  When  the  other 
body  was  dealing  with  this  exact  same 
bill,  they  saw  fit  to  consider  a  similar 
amendment  I  had  attempted  to  offer.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  that  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Nickles, 
passed  on  a  vote  of  76  to  23.  After  that, 
the  Senate  passed  the  overall  bill,  S.  1, 
by  a  vote  of  93  to  4. 

The  last  time  I  checked,  HIV  infec- 
tion and  AIDS  research  were  top  na- 
tional priorities  of  public  health  sig- 
nificance to  the  Congress.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  a  few  facts  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  take  into  account,  before 
they  decide  how  to  vote  on  the  motion 
to  instruct  conferees. 

Individuals  who  are  infected  with  the 
HIV  virus,  or  already  have  AIDS,  are 
constantly  seeking  entry  into  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  amendment  I  sought  to 
offer  was  not  meant  to  be  discrimina- 
tory in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  It  was 
offered  to  protect  the  public  health  of 
our  citizens. 

Before  we  open  up  the  doors  to  our 
country  to  just  anyone,  would  it  not  be 
a  matter  of  sound  public  policy  to  take 
care  of  our  own  citizens,  afflicted  with 
the  HIV/AIDS  virus,  before  adding  in- 
fected immigrants  to  the  public 
charge? 

I  would  respectfully  ask  the  Members 
listening  to  this  debate.    'Are  the  hos- 


pitals in  your  district  financially  and 
physically  able  to  handle  more  HIV/ 
AIDS  patients?  Do  you  have  adequate 
facilities  and  doctors  to  treat  these  pa- 
tients? Is  your  State  budget  in  such 
wonderful  shape  that  it  can  afford  to 
take  care  of  these  immigrants?  If  so, 
would  you  mind  pointing  some  of  those 
dollars  to  the  hospitals  in  my  dis- 
trict?" I  ask  because  down  in  Florida 
and  other  States,  we  are  having  a  hard 
enough  time  already  taking  care  of 
HIV-infected  and  AIDS  patients. 

I  know  that  by  not  allowing  HIV-in- 
fected immigrants  to  come  into  the 
country  on  a  permanent  basis  will  not 
alone  solve  the  HIV/AIDS  epidemic  we 
face  here  at  home.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  purpose  behind  this  motion.  All 
we  are  asking  for,  is  to  try  to  control 
the  problem  as  it  currently  exists. 

Again,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  motion  to  instruct,  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

D  1450 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2'/>  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BILIRAKIS]. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur- 
rent U.S.  immigration  policy,  adopted 
in  1987,  states  that  before  people  emi- 
grate to  this  country,  they  must  have 
blood  tests.  They  are  not  allowed  in 
our  country  except  under  a  waiver  pro- 
vision if  they  test  positive  for  HIV. 
This  way  individuals  can  come  into  the 
United  States  for  health  conferences, 
medical  treatment,  or  to  visit  the 
United  States — but  cannot  stay  on  an 
extended  or  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents  express 
their  concern  that  if  HIV  positive  indi- 
viduals are  permitted  to  come  into  our 
country  without  any  restrictions,  it 
will  cost  our  country  millions,  perhaps 
billions  of  dollars  yearly.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  could  also  cost  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  the  son  of  two 
Greek  immigrants  who  were  proud  to 
come  over  to  the  United  States  on  any 
basis  or  condition.  My  parents  and  the 
immigrants  of  their  generation  accept- 
ed the  fact  that  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations were  necessary  to  protect  our 
country. 

The  immigration  rules  were  simple — 
if  you  had  a  communicable  disease, 
such  as  tuberculosis,  you  were  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  this  country.  Indeed,  for 
decades,  our  country  has  maintained 
policies  prohibiting  people  coming  into 
this  country  carrying  contagious,  in- 
fectious diseases. 

Perhaps  this  rule  caused  hardship, 
but  it  was  fair.  Perhaps  in  difficult 
cases,  sacrifices  ensued.  But  the  rules 
were  applied  to  everyone  equally. 

Therefore,  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  administration's  proposed 
changes  to  our  current  immigration 
laws.  If  the  administration's  policy  is 
adopted,  we  could  have  thousands  of 
people,  who  would  be  Medicaid  eligible. 


wanting  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States,  knowing  that  we  have  the  high- 
est quality  of  health  care  in  the  world 
and  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
will  provide  them  with  health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  our  Na- 
tion is  experiencing  a  health  care  cri- 
sis— my  constituents  believe  their 
health  care  costs  are  unbearable  now — 
can  you  imagine  how  the  American 
public  would  feel  about  picking  up  the 
health  care  costs  of  so  many  people 
who  did  not  even  live  in  this  country 
prior  to  their  illness? 

The  President's  policy  is  not  fair,  it 
is  not  right,  nor  is  it  just  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  and  those  citizens  who 
depend  on  our  Nation's  public  and  pri- 
vate health  care  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons.  I  will 
be  supporting  the  motion  to  instruct 
conferees. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2Vi 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  DORNAN]. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
one  issue  that  if  it  were  opened  up  to  a 
national  referendum,  we  would  see 
widespread  support  for  maintaining  the 
current  immigration  policy.  However,  I 
oppose  a  national  referendum  because  I 
am  a  Representative  in  a  republican 
form  of  government,  in  which  we  are 
supposed  to  come  here  and  have  access 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  to  a 
world  body  of  knowledge  and  debate 
among  our  colleagues,  and  where  we 
are  supposed  to  make  some  tough  calls. 
But  again,  if  we  did  have  a  national 
referendum,  this  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  the  American  citizenry  would 
overwhelmingly  not  act  as  a  mob  or 
out  of  emotion,  which  is  what  a  rep- 
resentative government  is  supposed  to 
prevent,  but  they  would  act  with  over- 
whelming common  sense.  And  in  a  ref- 
erendum of  all  50  States  and  terri- 
tories, the  results  would  probably  come 
in  somewhere  in  the  80-percent  range 
not  to  change  our  immigration  policy 
with  regard  to  communicable  diseases. 

I  was  flying  into  China  in  1988  with 
one  of  my  sons  to  ride  the  Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railroad,  at  my  own  expense,  tax- 
payers, and  I  picked  up  the  visa  appli- 
cation and  it  said  if  you  have  tested 
positive  for  the  human  immuno- 
deficiency virus,  don't  get  off  the  air- 
plane. You  will  be  held  and  turned 
around  at  the  airport. 

China  is  not  the  best  example  to  use 
because  it  is  a  cruel  Communist  dicta- 
torship. But  they  have  got  1  billion 
people  plus  the  population  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  261  million,  and  they  do  not 
need  a  communicable  social  disease 
sweeping  through  one  billion  two  hun- 
dred sixty-some  million  people. 

Are  we  any  different  here  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  our  own  citizens? 
What  are  we  really  talking  about  here? 
This  is  a  pandemic  of  a  venereal  dis- 
ease. Because  AIDS  is  a  politically  pro- 
tected disease,  you  never  hear  it  re- 
ferred to  the  way  it  was  referred  to  on 
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this  noor  in  1985,  1986,  and  1987  when  we 
called  it  a  venereal  disease.  That  is  be- 
cause whatever  constructed  our  cur- 
rent politically  correct  language  about 
AIDS  kicked  in  drug  users,  innocent 
hemophiliacs,  and  people  with  blood 
transfusions,  and  since  it  is  only  75  per- 
cent transmitted  by  hetero  and  homo 
sex,  we  do  not  refer  to  it  as  a  venereal 
disease.  But  it  is.  Therefore,  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  letting  people  into 
this  country  in  their  young  years — 
look  at  the  profile  of  Haitians— in  their 
young  years,  what  liberals  call  raging 
hormone-sexually  active  years,  into 
this  country  with  a  communicable  ve- 
nereal disease  that  is  always  fatal. 

I  am  not  just  isolating  this  disease  or 
isolating  Haitians.  If  they  were  all  lit- 
tle redheads  from  Ireland  I  would  still 
say:  "I  am  sorry,  this  is  not  the  worlds 
open  hospital  for  people  who  cannot 
pay.  That  is  an  Irish  problem." 

It  is  a  Haitian  problem.  And  I  want 
to  help  Haitians  in  a  lot  of  ways,  and  I 
follow  the  leadership  of  the  Black  Cau- 
cus on  that  where  they  urge  direct  ac- 
tion. You  can  hold  me  to  that.  But  we 
cannot  let  in  people  with  a  venereal 
disease  that  is  communicable.  That 
would  kill  Americans,  and  it  is  stupid. 
Let  the  common  sense  of  our  citizenry 
prevail  on  this. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
engage  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DoRNAN].  in  a  question. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
be  honored. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman raised  the  point  yesterday 
about  concern  for  human  rights,  and  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  is  a  cham- 
pion in  the  cause  of  human  rights,  peo- 
ple oppressed  around  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Soviet  bloc  as  we  have 
seen  it  during  the  time  preceding  the 
cold  war. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Many  times  following 
the  lead  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  And  we  have  been  to- 
gether. But  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
this  issue,  and  we  will  have  to  address 
it.  but  I  would  be  interested  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  gentleman  about  it.  is 
if  you  have  someone  who  is  seeking  ref- 
ugee status  to  come  to  the  United 
States  because  they  face — persecution 
may  not  be  sufficient — but  the  kind  of 
threat  of  execution  by  the  authorities 
in  a  country,  if  we  allow  people  to  get 
refugee  status  on  that  basis,  what 
should  we  do  then  if  that  individual 
has  HIV  infection?  Should  we  turn 
them  back  to  certain  execution  and 
persecution,  or  should  we  accept  them 
on  the  basis  which  the  United  States 
has  accepted  refugees  in  the  past? 

I  only  single  out  this  specific  issue. 
Obviously  it  is  narrower  than  the 
broader  question  do  we  let  anybody 
who  wants  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residency  who 
may  well  end  up  as  a  public  charge.  I 
could  not  defend  that.  We  do  not  want 


Americans  to  have  to  pay  for  care  for 
people  from  other  countries,  when  we 
do  not  even  allow  Americans  to  have 
health  coverage.  Bat  I  do  raise  it  as  a 
complexity  in  this  issue  and  a  nuance 
that  I  think  we  have  to  think  through 
carefully. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  would  say  bril- 
liant political  figures,  those  aspiring  to 
statesmanship  over  the  years,  and  I 
would  bet  the  gentleman  has  quoted 
them,  have  said  laws  based  on  excep- 
tional cases,  it  is  usually  bad  law. 

This  is  an  exceptional  case  of  human 
pathos,  and  that  is  why  we  have  this 
holding  area  at  Guantanamo.  I  would 
say  that  the  protection,  when  you  have 
a  pandemic  situation  of  a  commu- 
nicable disease,  and  I  put  syphilis  co- 
equal with  the  HI  virus,  positive  or 
AIDS  manifested,  we  have  to  look  at 
people  who  are  in  that  danger  and  say 
what  have  we  done  over  the  past  to  be 
fair? 

The  great  Kennedy  family  in  our  pol- 
itics is  third  generation  Irish.  I  am  sec- 
ond generation.  I  am  the  grandson  of 
immigrants  on  my  father's  side  and  the 
great-grandson  on  my  mother's  side. 
They  were  turned  away  if  there  was 
something  in  the  eye  that  looked  in- 
fected. They  were  turned  back  from 
that  beautiful  Ellis  Island,  and  I  have 
walked  those  grounds  since  reconstruc- 
tion and  said  how  changing  in  history 
was  it  for  one  little  physical  ailment  to 
send  somebody  home? 

We  are  not  talking  about  little  Infec- 
tions. We  are  talking  about  TB  and  in- 
fectious communicable  diseases,  and  in 
the  case  of  AIDS,  not  spread  just  by 
sex.  but  through  dirty  needle  use. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  reclaim  my  time,  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  would  then  be  even  if 
someone  who  would  be  entitled  to  refu- 
gee status  who  escaped  the  oppression 
of  a  dictator  in  another  country,  that 
the  gentleman  would  say  if  that  person 
has  HIV  status,  the  gentleman  would 
not  accept  him? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the 
chairman  familiar  with  the  story  of 
Typhoid  Mary,  a  waitress  in  New  York? 
They  set  up  an  island  for  her  in  the 
East  River  where  she  lived  out  her 
years,  because  her  gall  bladder  had  the 
capability  of  killing  400,000  people. 
This  beautiful  young  Irish  lady  was 
locked  up  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

I  say  set  up  a  better  place  than  tent 
city  in  Guantanamo.  I  would  put  it  on 
American  soil  somewhere.  But  they 
cannot  leave  that  compound  until 
threat  to  their  life  politically  by  exe- 
cution is  gone.  Then  they  have  to  go 
back  to  the  country  of  their  birth. 
Haiti,  which  I  have  walked  the  streets. 
I  have  been  to  City  Sole.  It  is  the  poor- 
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est  country  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, a  sad  plight  for  the  first  democ- 
racy in  the  Caribbean  in  1804  thanks  to 
Napoleon,  who  could  not  hold  onto  it, 
and  he  gave  us  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
to  buy  it. 

I  know  the  history  there.  I  want  to  be 
humane,  but  I  am  not  going  to  let  in 
communicable  diseased  people  into  this 
country,  because  it  will  kill  as  sure  as 
you  and  I  stand  here.  And  we  want  our 
constituents  to  respect  us.  It  will  kill 
Americans  if  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman prevails. 

□  1500 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  let  me  just  indicate  that 
there  is  a  distinction  that  we  need  to 
draw.  It  will  not  kill  Americans  by 
someone  walking  into  the  streets  or 
coming  into  this  country  who  has  full- 
blown AIDS  or  HIV  infection.  It  will 
have  a  chance  to  infect  other  people, 
should  they  engage  in  sexual  activities 
with  someone  else.  That  is  one  issue. 
So  it  is  not  communicable  in  the  sense 
of  tuberculosis  or  other  kinds  of  dis- 
eases that  are  communicable. 

The  real  question,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
the  question  of  the  payment  for  the 
health  care  for  those  people  who  come 
into  this  Nation.  I  raised  that  refugee 
question  only  to  point  out  that  the 
matter  is  a  lot  more  complicated  than 
some  might  otherwise  think  it  to  be. 
and  I  think  we  have  got  to  look  at  all 
those  complications,  as  we  get  into  the 
conference  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  CUNNINGH.\M]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  address  some  of  the 
statements,  I  think,  that  have  been 
made.  One.  that  the  illustrious  chair- 
man said  that  there  are  many  people 
already  in  the  United  States  that  are 
illegally  here,  infected  with  AIDS. 

I  believe  our  position  should  be, 
whether  one  is  here  in  this  country  il- 
legally or  not,  with  AIDS  or  healthy, 
that  they  ought  to  get  a  one-way  tick- 
et out  of  this  country  if  they  are  here 
illegally. 

Second,  it  is  like  throwing  a  bucket 
of  gas  on  a  building  that  is  already  on 
fire.  We  say  the  fire  is  there  but.  by  the 
way.  we  are  not  going  to  give  any  more 
water.  Why  is  because  the  cost  of 
health  care;  the  President's  wife  is 
working  now  on  a  health  care  bill  to 
try  and  cut  those  costs.  The  available 
research  dollars  for  AIDS  and  other  in- 
fectious diseases  would  be  diminished. 

AIDS  has  no  barriers,  not  man, 
woman,  or  lifestyle,  and  it  is  critical. 

I  think,  as  my  fellow  colleague  from 
California  stated,  people  will  die.  And  I 
disagree  with  the  chairman.  It  is  not 
like  tuberculosis.  It  is  not  caught  in 
the  air.  People  will  die  if  we  allow 
folks  to  come  into  this  country  that 
are  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus. 


So  let  us  support  the  motion  to  in- 
struct. 

Public  health  concerns  prohibit  per- 
manent immigration.  And  when  my 
colleague  says,  would  I  keep  someone 
from  coming  into  this  country  that 
would  face  certain  death  in  another 
country,  I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  I 
cannot  answer  that  question.  It  would 
be  difficult. 

But  again,  law  based  on  individual 
specifics  is  bad  law.  It  is  going  to  cost 
us  down  the  line  for  these  AIDS  pa- 
tients beyond  what  we  are  already 
saturated  with. 

Health  care — let  us  make  it  afford- 
able. And  I  would  support  the  motion 
to  instruct. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman   from   New   Jersey   [Mrs.    Rou- 

KEMA]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  this  motion 
to  instruct  the  conferees,  to  accept  the 
Nickles  amendment  relating  to  the  im- 
migration of  AIDS-infected  aliens. 

My  colleagues,  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  This  is  a  public  health  issue 
which  cannot  be  ignored. 

As  we  heard  in  debate  on  the  floor 
yesterday,  I,  along  with  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Stearns,  sought  to  offer  the  Nickles 
amendment.  We  were  defeated  by  par- 
liamentary maneuvers.  Today,  we  can 
correct  this  ill-advised  judgment  by  in- 
structing conferees. 

The  Nickles  amendment,  which  mir- 
rors the  legislation  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  introduced,  codifies  the  present 
law  restricting  the  permanent  immi- 
gration of  AIDS-infected  foreigners.  It 
was  adopted  by  a  3-to-l  margin  in  the 
other  body,  and  rightly  so. 

We  are  on  the  floor  today,  ready  to 
approve  more  than  $3  billion  in  pro- 
grams to  improve  and  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  of  our  citizens.  How  can  we 
not  include  the  Nickles  amendment, 
which  is  based  on  sound  health  care 
policy? 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clin- 
ton administration  proposed  removing 
AIDS  from  the  list  of  diseases  for 
which  permanent  immigration  into 
this  country  can  be  denied.  That  policy 
cannot  be  supported  by  medical  or  sci- 
entific evidence. 

We  cannot  afford,  amid  media 
hysteria,  to  lose  sight  of  this  simple 
fact:  In  this  context,  AIDS  must  be 
treated  as  an  issue  of  public  health,  not 
one  of  civil  rights  or  political  expedi- 
ency. 

We  know  the  facts;  AIDS  remains 
terminal  and  contagious  in  nature.  No 
cure  has  been  found.  Every  piece  of 
medical  information  indicates  that  the 
epidemic  is  accelerating.  And  finally, 
scientists  are  finding  new  strains  of 
HIV  and  pneumonia,  proving  the  point 
that  there  is  more  unknown  than 
known  about  this  disease. 

There  are  also  enormous  costs  associ- 
ated with  this  disease.  The  long-term 


costs  of  treating  an  AIDS  patient  start 
at  $100,000.  We're  here  on  the  floor  in- 
creasing the  money  we  spend  on  AIDS 
research  and  treatment,  and  still  our 
public  hospitals  cannot  face  the  exist- 
ing caseload. 

Last  year  we  spent  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion in  AIDS  research  and  treatment, 
and  our  cities  and  hospitals  still  can- 
not keep  up.  How  can  we  add  to  the 
burden  of  health  care  the  expense  of 
treating  these  HIV-infected  immi- 
grants? 

And  more  and  more,  it  is  the  public — 
the  taxpaying  American  citizen — who 
picks  up  the  cost  of  care  for  AIDS  pa- 
tients. How.  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
rational,  can  we  act  to  radically  in- 
crease those  costs?  At  a  time  when  mil- 
lions of  Americans  struggle  daily  under 
the  crushing  burden  of  escalating 
health  care  costs,  how  can  we  know- 
ingly add  to  that  drain? 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
never  in  the  history  of  modern  medi- 
cine or  modem  immigration  laws  have 
we  knowingly  admitted  new  sources  of 
contagion  during  an  epidemic.  Our  ef- 
forts should  be  concentrated  on  con- 
taining the  spread  of  the  epidemic,  not 
introducing  new  sources  of  infection. 
Lifting  the  ban  on  AIDS  will  only  serve 
to  place  healthy  citizens  at  higher  risk. 

Finally,  let  me  note  for  the  record 
that  this  is  not  a  heartless  or  cruel  pol- 
icy. Our  present  law  can  and  does  deal 
with  visitors  infected  with  HIV.  We 
allow  waivers  for  men  and  women  who 
may  want  to  visit  family,  seek  medical 
treatment,  or  conduct  business.  These 
people  are  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States  for  a  short  time,  and  this 
amendment  protects  those  waivers. 

The  Nickles  amendment  would  en- 
sure that  AIDS  is  classified  as  a  com- 
municable disease  of  public  health  sig- 
nificance, and  that  the  longstanding 
prohibition  on  HIV-infected  immigra- 
tion stays  in  place.  This  is  the  only  ac- 
ceptable policy  supported  by  medical 
and  scientific  evidence,  and  not  special 
interests  or  political  expediency. 

As  we  conclude  debate  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  we  must 
make  decisions  based  on  health  policy. 
The  only  public  health  choice  you  can 
make  today  is  to  support  this  motion 
to  instruct,  support  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment, and  continue  the  existing  ban  on 
immigrants  with  AIDS. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  and  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  in- 
struct. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOLDEN).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
to  instruct  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  356,  nays  58, 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  70] 
YEAS— 356 


Ackemuui 

Doolittle 

Johnson  (CT) 

Allard 

Do  man 

Johnson  (GA) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Dreier 

Johnson  (SD) 

Andrews  ITX) 

Duncan 

Johnson.  Sam 

Applpgate 

Dunn 

Johnston 

Archer 

Durbin 

Kanjorski 

Armey 

Edwards  (TX) 

Kaptur 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Emerson 

Kasich 

Bachus  (AL» 

English  (AZ) 

Kennedy 

Baesler 

English  (OK) 

Kennelly 

Baker (CA) 

Evans 

Kildee 

Baker  (LA) 

Everett 

Kim 

Ballenger 

Ewing 

Kins 

Barcia 

Fawell 

Kingston 

Barlow 

Fazio 

Klecxka 

Barrett  (NE) 

Fields  (TX) 

Klein 

Barrett  (Wl) 

Filner 

Klug 

Bartlett 

Fingerhut 

KnoUenberg 

Bateman 

Fish 

Kolbe 

Beilenson 

Ford  (MI) 

Kreidler 

Bentley 

Fowler 

Kyi 

Bereuter 

Franks  (CT) 

LaFalce 

Berman 

Franks  (NJ) 

Lambert 

Bevill 

Frost 

Lancaster 

Bilbray 

Gallegly 

LaRocco 

Bilirakis 

Gallo 

Laughlln 

Bliley 

Gekas 

Lazto 

Blute 

Gephardt 

Leach 

Boehlert 

Geren 

Lehman 

Boehner 

Gibbons 

Levin 

Bonilla 

Gilchrest 

Levy 

Borski 

Gillmor 

Lewis  (CA) 

Brewster 

Oilman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Brooks 

Gingrich 

Lightfoot 

Browder 

Glickman 

Linder 

Brown  (OH) 

Gonzalez 

Lipinski 

Bryant 

Goodlatte 

Livingston 

Bunning 

Goodling 

Lloyd 

Burton 

Gordon 

Long 

Buyer 

GOM 

Lowey 

Byrne 

Grams 

Macbtley 

Callahan 

Grandy 

Maloney 

Calvert 

Green 

Mann 

Camp 

Greenwood 

Man  ton 

Canady 

Gunderson 

ManzuUo 

Cantwell 

Hall  (OH) 

Margolies- 

Card  in 

Hall  (TX) 

Meivinsky 

Can- 

Hamilton 

Martinez 

Caatle 

Hancock 

Mazzoli 

Chapman 

Hansen 

McCandless 

Clement 

Harman 

McCluskey 

dinger 

Hastert 

McCoUum 

Coble 

Hayes 

McC^rery 

Coleman 

Heney 

McCurdy 

Collins  (GA) 

Hefner 

McHale 

Combest 

Herger 

.McHugh 

Condit 

Hilliard 

Mclnnis 

Cooper 

Hinchey 

McKeon 

Coppersmith 

Hoagland 

McMillan 

Costello 

Hobson 

McNulty 

Cox 

Hochbrueckner 

Meehan 

Cramer 

Hoekstra 

Menendez 

Crane 

Hoke 

Meyers 

Crapo 

Holden 

Mica 

Cunningham 

Horn 

Michel 

Danner 

Houghton 

Miller  (CA) 

Darden 

Hoyer 

.Miller  (FL) 

de  la  Garza 

Huffington 

Minge 

Deal 

Hughes 

Moakley 

DeFazio 

Hunter 

Molinari 

DeLauro 

Hutchinson 

MoUohan 

DeLay 

Hutto 

Montgomery 

Derrick 

Hyde 

Moorhead 

Deutsch 

Inglis 

Moran 

Diaz-Balart 

Inhofe 

Morella 

Dickey 

Inslee 

Muri)hy 

Dingell 

Is  took 

Murtha 

Dooley 

Jacobs 

Myers 
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N»tcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Niu«le 

Oberaur 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Orton  ' 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pal  lone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Paxon 

Payne (VAi 

Penny 

Peterson  (PL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 

(}uinn 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-LehUnen 


Abercrombie 

Aodrews  (ME) 

Becerra 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bonior 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clybum 

Collins  (MI) 

Coyne 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Edwards  (CA) 

Engel 

Fields  (LA) 

Flake 

Foglietta 
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Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Royce 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sislsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Strickland 

NAYS— 58 

Frank  (MA) 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Hamburg 

Jefferson 

Johnson.  E  B 

Lantos 

Lewis  (GA) 

Markey 

Matsui 

McDermott 

McKinney 

Meek 

Mfume 

Mink 

Nadler 

Olver 

Owens 

Payne (NJ) 

Pelosl 

NOT  VOTING— 16 


Stump 

Stupak 

Suodquist 

Swett 

Swift 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torkildsen 

Torres 

Torrtcelll 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Upton 

Valentine 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlcb 

Walker 

Walsh 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Rangel 

Roybal-AlUrtl 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Towns 

Unsoeld 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Wheat 

Woolsey 


Barton 

Boucher 

Collins  (IL) 

Conyers 

Dicks 

Eshoo 


Ford  (TN)  McDade 

Gutierrez  Mineta 

Hastings  Quillen 

Henry  Spratt 
Klink 
Kopetski 

D  1541 

Ms.  FURSE.  Messrs.  BROWN  of  Cali- 
fornia, BECERRA.  RUSH,  Ms.  E.B. 
JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Messrs. 
BLACKWELL.  FOGLIETTA. 

CLYBURN,  GEJDENSON.  TOWNS. 
STARK.  JEFFERSON.  Miss  COLLINS 
of  Michigan.  Messrs.  BISHOP,  ENGEL. 
VENTO  and  FLAKE  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  YATES,  and  Mrs. 
MALONEY  Changed  their  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lancaster).  Without  objection,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  following  conferees: 

From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  for  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  House  amendment, 
and  modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Messrs.  Dingell,  Waxman, 
Wyden,  Moorhead,  and  Bliley. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
for  consideration  of  section  2013  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  modifications  commit- 
ted to  conference:  Messrs.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Martinez,  and  Goodling. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  2011  of  the  Senate 
bill,  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Messrs.  Brooks,  Mazzoli, 
and  McCOLLUM. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  away  and  missed  several 
rollcall  votes.  For  the  record,  had  I 
been  in  attendance,  I  would  have  voted: 
On  rollcall  63— aye;  rollcall  64— aye; 
rollcall  66 — aye;  rollcall  66 — aye;  roll- 
call 67— aye;  rollcall  68 — nay;  rollcall 
69— aye;  rollcall  70— nay. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GRAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
present  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time  of 
rollcall  vote  69  on  final  passage  of  H.R. 
4,  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Re- 
vitalization  Act. 

Although  my  votes  were  recorded  on 
six  preceding  amendments,  the  Record 
shows  no  recorded  vote  by  me  on  final 
passage,  although  I  remember  having 
recorded  my  vote. 

I  wish  to  have  the  Record  show  that 
I  was  present  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
time  of  the  vote,  and  that  I  intended  to 
vote  "no"  on  rollcall  vote  69. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  SERRANO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  inadverlently 
voted  "yea"  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Buley,  roll  No.  70.  I  intended 
to  vote  "nay'  on  this  amendment  and  would 
appreciate  it  if  this  was  reflected  in  the 
Record. 


LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked  to 
proceed  for  1  minute  that  I  might  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  business  is 
finished  for  today.  There  will  not  be 
votes  on  tomorrow. 

Monday,  March  15,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon.  There  will  not  be  legisla- 
tive business. 

On  Tuesday,  March  16,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon  to  consider  two  suspen- 
sions. Recorded  votes  on  the  suspen- 
sions will  be  postponed  until  after  de- 
bate on  all  suspensions:  H.R.  965,  Child 
Safety  Protection  Act;  H.R.  1109,  Mer- 
chant Seamans  Reemployment  Rights 
Act  of  1993. 

On  Wednesday,  March  17,  and  Thurs- 
day, March  18,  the  House  will  meet  at 
2  p.m.  on  Wednesday  and  at  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday.  We  will  take  up  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  the 
fiscal  year  1993  stimulus  appropriations 
bill. 

On  Friday,  March  19,  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session.  That  will  be  the  start 
of  a  March  short  district  work  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  also  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  time  on  finishing 
Wednesday  and  beginning  on  Thursday 
may  find  that  there  needs  to  be  change 
on  those.  I  do  not  know  that  now.  But 
obviously  we  would  like  to  finish  both 
the  budget  resolution  and  the  appro- 
priations bill  next  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  that  does  it.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  response. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF 
OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  FOR  THE 
103D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MCDERMOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  submit  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  for  the 
103d  Congress  which  were  adopted  by 
the  committee  today. 

Rules— Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct 
foreword 
The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  is  unique  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Consistent  with  the  duty  to  carry  out 
its  advisory  and  enforcement  responsibilities 
in  an  impartial  manner,  the  Committee  is 
the  only  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  membership  of  which  is 
divided  evenly  by  party.  These  rules  are  in- 
tended to  provide  a  fair  procedural  frame- 
work for  the  conduct  of  the  Committee's  ac- 
tivities and  to  help  insure  that  the  Commit- 
tee serves  well  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Members,  officers,  ancl  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

PART  I— GENERAL  COMMITTEE  RULES 

Rule  I.  General  Provisions 

(a)  So  far  as  applicable,  these  rules  and  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  the  rules  of  the  Committee  and  any  sub- 
committee. The  Committee  adopts  these 
rules  under  the  authority  of  clause  2(a)  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 103d  Congress. 

(b)  The  rules  of  the  Committee  may  be 
modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  Committee. 


(c)  When  the  interests  of  justice  so  require, 
the  Committee,  by  a  majority  vote  of  its 
members,  may  adopt  any  special  procedures, 
not  inconsistent  with  these  rules,  deemed 
necessary  to  resolve  a  particular  matter  be- 
fore it.  Copies  of  such  special  procedures 
shall  be  furnished  to  all  parties  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

Rule  2.  Definitions 

(a)  "Adjudicatory  Subcommittee"  means  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee,  comprised 
of  those  Committee  members  not  on  the  in- 
vestigative subcommittee,  that  holds  a  dis- 
ciplinary hearing  and  determines  whether 
the  counts  in  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Viola- 
tion are  proved  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence. 

(b)  "Committee"  means  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

(c)  "Complaint"  means  a  written  allega- 
tion of  improper  conduct  against  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives filed  With  the  Committee  with 
the  intent  to  initiate  a  Preliminary  Inquiry. 

(d)  "Disciplinary  Hearing"  means  an  adju- 
dicatory subcommittee  hearing  held  for  the 
purposes  of  receiving  evidence  regarding  con- 
duct alleged  in  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Viola- 
tion and  determining  whether  the  counts  in 
the  Statement  of  Alleged  Violation  have 
been  proved  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence. 

(e)  "Investigative  Subcommittee"  means  a 
subcommittee  designated  pursuant  to  Rule  6 
to  conduct  a  Preliminary  Inquiry  to  deter- 
mine if  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Violation 
should  be  issued. 

(O  "Office  of  Advice  and  Education"  refers 
to  the  Office  established  by  section  803(1)  of 
the  Ethics  Reform  Act  of  1989.  The  Office 
handles  inquiries;  prepares  written  opinions 
in  response  to  specific  requests;  develops 
general  guidance:  and  organizes  seminars, 
workshops,  and  briefings  for  the  benefit  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(g)  "Preliminary  Inquiry"  means  an  inves- 
tigation by  an  investigative  subcommittee 
into  allegations  against  a  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(h)  "Respondent"  means  a  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  is  the  subject  of  a  complaint  filed  with 
the  Committee  or  who  is  the  subject  of  a 
Preliminary  Inquiry  or  a  Statement  of  Al- 
leged Violation. 

(i)  "Sanction  Hearing"  means  a  Committee 
hearing  to  determine  what  sanction,  if  any. 
to  recommend  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(j)  "Statement  of  Alleged  Violation" 
means  a  formal  charging  document  filed  by 
an  investigative  subcommittee  with  the 
Committee  containing  specific  allegations 
against  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  a  violation 
of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  or  of  a  law, 
rule,  regulation,  or  other  standard  of  con- 
duct applicable  to  the  performance  of  official 
duties  or  the  discharge  of  official  respon- 
sibilities. 

Rule  3.  Advisory  Opinions  and  Waivers 

(a)  There  is  established  within  the  Com- 
mittee an  Office  of  Advice  and  Education. 
The  Office  shall  handle  inquiries:  prepare 
written  opinions  providing  specific  advice; 
develop  general  guidance;  and  organize  semi- 
nars, workshops,  and  briefings  for  the  benefit 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Any  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  any  other 
person  specifically  authorized  by  law.  may 
request  a  written  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
propriety  of  any  current  or  proposed  conduct 
of  such  Member,  officer,  employee,  or  person. 


(c)  The  Office  of  Advice  and  Education  may 
provide  information  and  guidance  regarding 
laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  other  standards 
of  conduct  applicable  to  Members,  officers, 
and  employees  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  or  the  discharge  of  their  responsibil- 
ities. 

(d)  In  general,  the  Committee  shall  provide 
a  written  opinion  to  an  individual  only  in  re- 
sponse to  a  written  request. 

(e)  Unless  specifically  authorized  by  law  or 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
written  opinions  may  be  provided  only  to 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Other  individuals 
may  be  provided  with  general  information 
regarding  rules  or  laws,  such  as  citations  to 
relevant  texts  of  publicly  available  docu- 
ments. 

(f)  A  written  request  for  an  opinion  shall 
be  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  shall  include  a  complete  and  accu- 
rate statement  of  the  relevant  facts.  A  re- 
quest shall  be  signed  by  the  requester  or  the 
requester's  authorized  representative  or  em- 
ploying authority.  A  representative  shall 
disclose  to  the  Committee  the  identity  of  the 
principal  on  whose  behalf  advice  is  being 
sought. 

(g)  A  written  opinion  shall  address  the  con- 
duct only  of  the  inquiring  individual,  or  of 
persons  for  whom  the  inquiring  individual  is 
responsible  as  employing  authority. 

(h)  The  Office  of  Advice  and  Education 
shall  prepare  for  the  Committee  a  response 
to  each  written  request  for  an  opinion.  Each 
response  shall  discuss  all  applicable  laws, 
rules,  regulations,  or  other  standards. 

(i)  Where  a  request  is  unclear  or  incom- 
plete, the  Office  of  Advice  and  Education 
may  seek  additional  information  from  the 
requester. 

(j)  The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  are  authorized  to  take  action  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  any  proposed  writ- 
ten opinion  that  they  determine  does  not  re- 
quire consideration  by  the  Committee.  If  the 
Chairman  or  Ranking  Minority  Member  re- 
quests a  written  opinion,  or  seeks  a  waiver, 
extension,  or  approval  pursuant  to  Rules 
3(n).  4(c),  4(e).  or  4(h).  the  next  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  requester's  party  is  authorized  to 
act  in  lieu  of  the  requester. 

(k)  The  Committee  shall  keep  confidential 
any  request  for  advice,  as  well  as  any  re- 
sponse thereto. 

(1)  The  Committee  may  take  no  adverse  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  any  conduct  that  has  been 
undertaken  in  reliance  on  a  written  opinion 
if  the  conduct  conforms  to  the  specific  facts 
addressed  in  the  opinion. 

(m)  Information  provided  to  the  Commit- 
tee by  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  seek- 
ing advice  regarding  prospective  conduct 
may  not  be  used  as  the  basis  for  initiating  an 
investigation  under  clause  4(e)(1)(B)  of  Rule 
X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, if  such  Member,  officer,  or  employee 
acts  in  good  faith  in  accordance  with  the 
written  advice  of  the  Committee. 

(n)  A  written  request  for  a  waiver  of  House 
Rule  XLIII.  clause  4  (the  House  gift  rule),  or 
for  any  other  waiver  or  approval,  shall  be 
treated  in  all  respects  like  any  other  request 
for  a  written  opinion. 

(o)  A  written  request  for  a  waiver  of  House 
Rule  XLIII,  clause  4  (the  House  gift  rule), 
shall  specify  the  nature  of  the  waiver  being 
sought  and  the  specific  circumstances  justi- 
fying the  waiver. 

(p)  An  employee  seeking  a  waiver  of  time 
limits  applicable  to  fact-finding  or  substan- 
tial participation  travel  shall  include  with 
the  request  evidence  that  the  employing  au- 


thority is  aware  of  the  request.  In  any  other 
instance  where  proposed  employee  conduct 
may  reflect  on  the  performance  of  official 
duties,  the  Committee  may  require  that  the 
requester  submit  evidence  that  the  employ- 
ing authority  knows  of  the  conduct. 
Rule  4.  Financial  Disclosure 

(a)  In  matters  relating  to  Title  I  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978.  the  Com- 
mittee shall  coordinate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Office  of  Records 
and  Registration,  to  assure  that  appropriate 
individuals  are  notified  of  their  obligation  to 
file  Financial  Disclosure  Statements  and 
that  such  individuals  are  provided  in  a  time- 
ly fashion  with  filing  instructions  and  forms 
developed  by  the  Committee. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  coordinate  with 
the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration  to  as- 
sure that  information  that  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  requires  to  be  placed  on  the 
public  record  is  made  public. 

(c)  The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  are  authorized  to  grant  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  requests  for  reasonable  ex- 
tensions of  time  for  the  filing  of  Financial 
Disclosure  Statements.  Any  such  request 
must  be  received  by  the  Committee  no  later 
than  the  date  on  which  the  statement  in 
question  is  due.  A  request  received  after  such 
date  may  be  granted  by  the  Committee  only 
in  extraordinary  circumstances.  Such  exten- 
sions for  one  individual  in  a  calendar  year 
shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  90  days.  No  exten- 
sion shall  be  granted  authorizing  a  non- 
incumbent  candidate  to  file  a  statement 
later  than  30  days  prior  to  a  primary  or  gen- 
eral election  in  which  the  candidate  is  par- 
ticipating. 

(d)  An  individual  who  takes  legally  suffi- 
cient action  to  withdraw  as  a  candidate  be- 
fore the  date  on  which  that  individual's  Fi- 
nancial Disclosure  Statement  is  due  under 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  shall  not  be 
required  to  file  a  Statement.  An  individual 
shall  not  be  excused  from  filing  a  Financial 
Disclosure  Statement  when  withdrawal  as  a 
candidate  occurs  after  the  date  on  which 
such  Statement  was  due. 

(e)  Any  individual  who  files  a  report  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  title  I  of  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act  more  than  30  days  after 
the  later  of— 

(1)  the  date  such  report  is  required  to  be 
filed,  or 

(2)  if  a  filing  extension  is  granted  to  such 
individual,  the  last  day  of  the  filing  exten- 
sion period,  is  required  by  such  Act  to  pay  a 
late  filing  fee  of  $200.  The  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  are  authorized  to 
approve  requests  that  the  fee  be  waived 
based  on  extraordinary  circumstances. 

(f)  Any  late  report  that  is  submitted  with- 
out a  required  filing  fee  shall  be  deemed  pro- 
cedurally deficient  and  not  properly  filed. 

(g)  The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  are  authorized  to  approve  requests 
for  waivers  of  the  aggregation  and  reporting 
of  gifts  as  provided  by  section  102(a)(2KD)  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act.  If  such  a  re- 
quest is  approved,  both  the  incoming  request 
and  the  Committee  response  shall  be  for- 
waixled  to  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registra- 
tion for  placement  on  the  public  record. 

(h)  The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  are  authorized  to  approve  blind 
trusts  as  qualifying  under  section  102(f)(3)  of 
the  Ethics  in  (Government  Act.  The  cor- 
respondence relating  to  formal  approval  of  a 
blind  trust,  the  trust  document,  the  list  of 
assets  transferred  to  the  trust,  and  any  other 
documents  required  by  law  to  be  made  pub- 
lic, shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Office  of 
Records  and  Registration  for  such  purpose. 
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(i)  The  Committee  shall  designate  staff 
counsel  who  shall  review  Financial  Disclo- 
sure Statements  and.  based  upon  informa- 
tion contained  therein,  indicate  in  a  form 
and  manner  prescribed  by  the  Committee 
whether  the  Statement  appears  substan- 
tially accurate  and  complete  and  the  filer 
appears  to  be  in  compliance  with  applicable 
laws  and  rules. 

(j)  Each  Financial  Disclosure  Statement 
shall  be  reviewed  within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  filing. 

(k)  If  the  reviewing  counsel  believes  that 
additional  information  is  required  because 
(1)  the  Statement  appears  not  substantially 
accurate  or  complete,  or  (2)  the  filer  may  not 
be  in  compliance  with  applicable  laws  or 
rules,  then  the  reporting  individual  shall  be 
notified  in  writing  of  the  additional  informa- 
tion believed  to  be  required,  or  of  the  law  or 
rule  with  which  the  reporting  individual  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  compliance.  Such  notice 
shall  also  state  the  time  within  which  a  re- 
sponse is  to  be  submitted.  Any  such  notice 
shall  remain  confidential. 

(1)  Within  the  time  specified,  including  any 
extension  granted  in  accordance  with  clause 
(c).  a  reporting  individual  who  concurs  with 
the  Committee's  notification  that  the  State- 
ment is  not  complete,  or  that  other  action  is 
required,  shall  submit  the  necessary  infor- 
mation or  take  appropriate  action.  Any 
amendment  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  revised 
Financial  Disclosure  Statement  or  an  ex- 
planatory letter  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(m)  Any  amendment  shall  be  placed  on  the 
public  record  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
Statements.  The  individual  designated  by 
the  Committee  to  review  the  original  State- 
ment shall  review  any  amendment  thereto. 

(ni  Within  the  time  specified,  including 
any  extension  granted  in  accordance  with 
clause  (c).  a  reporting  individual  who  does 
not  agree  with  the  Committee  that  the 
Statement  is  deficient  or  that  other  action  is 
required,  shall  be  provided  an  opportunity  to 
respond,  orally  or  in  writing.  If  the  expla- 
nation is  accepted,  a  copy  of  the  response,  if 
written,  or  a  note  summarizing  an  oral  re- 
sponse, shall  be  retained  in  Committee  files 
with  the  original  report. 

(o)  The  Committee  shall  be  the  final  arbi- 
ter of  whether  any  Statement  needs  clari- 
fication or  amendment. 

(p)  If  the  Committee  determines,  by  vote  of 
a  majority  of  its  members,  that  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  an  individual  has  will- 
fully failed  to  file  a  Statement  or  has  will- 
fully falsified  or  willfully  failed  to  file  infor- 
mation required  to  be  reported,  then  the 
Committee  shall  refer  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual, together  with  the  evidence  support- 
ing its  finding,  to  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  section  104(b)  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act.  Such  referral  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  Committee  from  initiating  such 
other  action  as  may  be  authorized  by  other 
provisions  of  law  or  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Rule  5.  Meetings 

{a>  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  second  Wednesday  of 
each  month,  except  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  not  meeting  on  that  day. 
When  the  Committee  Chairman  determines 
that  there  is  sufficient  reason,  a  meeting 
may  be  called  on  additional  days.  A  regu- 
larly scheduled  meeting  need  not  be  held 
when  the  Chairman  determines  there  is  not 
business  to  be  considered. 

(b)  A  subcommittee  shall  meet  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  its  chairman. 

(c)  Insofar  as  practicable,  notice  for  any 
Committee  or  subcommittee  meeting  shall 


be  provided  at  least  seven  days  in  advance  of 
the  meeting.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  may  waive  such  time 
period  for  good  cause. 

Rule  6.  Subcommittees — General  Policy  and 
Structure 

(a)  If  the  Committee  determines  by  major- 
ity vote  of  its  members  that  allegations  of 
improper  conduct  (brought  to  its  attention 
by  a  complaint  or  otherwise)  by  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  merit  further  inquiry, 
the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  the  Committee  shall  designate  four  or  six 
members  (with  equal  representation  from 
the  majority  and  minority  parties)  to  serve 
as  an  investigative  subcommittee  to  under- 
take a  Preliminary  Inquiry.  The  senior  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  of  an  investiga- 
tive subcommittee  shall  serve  as  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  The  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee  may 
serve  only  as  nonvoting,  ex  officio  members 
of  any  investigative  subcommittee. 

(b)  If  an  investigative  subcommittee,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  its  members,  adopts  a 
Statement  of  Alleged  Violation,  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  Committee  shall  com- 
prise an  adjudicatory  subcommittee  to  hold 
a  Disciplinary  Hearing  under  Committee 
Rule  19  on  the  violations  alleged  in  the 
Statement. 

(c)  The  Committee  may  establish  other 
noninvestigative  and  nonadjudicatory  sub- 
committees and  may  assign  them  such  func- 
tions as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  The  mem- 
bership of  each  subcommittee  shall  provide 
equal  representation  for  the  majority  and 
minority  parties. 

(d)  The  Chairman  may  refer  any  bill,  reso- 
lution, or  other  matter  before  the  Commit- 
tee to  an  appropriate  subcommittee  for  con- 
sideration. Any  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
other  matter  may  be  discharged  from  the 
subcommittee  to  which  it  was  referred  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  may  sit 
with  any  noninvestigative  or  nonadjudica- 
tory subcommittee,  but  only  regular  mem- 
bers of  such  subcommittee  may  vote  on  any 
matter  before  that  subcommittee. 

Rule  7.  Quorums  and  Member  Disqualification 
(a)  The  quorum  for  an  investigative  sub- 
committee to  lake  testimony  and  to  receive 
evidence  shall  be  two  members,  unless  other- 
wise authorized  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

<b)  The  quorum  for  an  adjudicatory  sub- 
committee to  take  testimony,  receive  evi- 
dence, and  conduct  business  shall  consist  of 
a  majority  plus  one  of  the  members  of  the 
adjudicatory  subcommittee. 

(c)  Except  as  stated  in  clauses  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  rule,  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting business  consists  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  in- 
eligible to  participate  in  any  committee  or 
subcommittee  proceeding  that  relates  to  the 
member's  own  conduct. 

(e)  A  member  of  the  Committee  may  dis- 
qualify himself  or  herself  from  participating 
in  any  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  a 
Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  upon  the  submission  in  writ- 
ing and  under  oath  of  an  affidavit  of  dis- 
qualification stating  that  the  member  can- 
not render  an  impartial  and  unbiased  deci- 
sion. If  the  Committee  approves  and  accepts 
such  affidavit  of  disqualification,  or  if  a 
member  is  disqualified  pursuant  to  Rule 
15(h)  or  Rule  19(a),  the  Chairman  shall  so  no- 


tify the  Speaker  and  ask  the  Speaker  to  des- 
ignate a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  same  political  party  as  the 
disqualified  member  of  the  Committee  to  act 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  any  Com- 
mittee proceeding  relating  to  such  investiga- 
tion. 

Rule  8.  Vote  Requirements 

(a)  The  following  actions  shall  be  taken 
only  upon  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  or  sub- 
committee, as  appropriate. 

(1)  Adoption  of  a  resolution  to  conduct  a 
Preliminary  Inquiry; 

(2)  Adoption  of  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Vio- 
lations: 

(3)  Finding  that  a  count  in  a  Statement  of 
Alleged  Violation  has  been  proved  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence; 

(4)  Sending  of  a  letter  of  approval; 

(5)  Adoption  of  a  recommendation  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  sanction  be 
imposed; 

(6)  Adoption  of  a  report  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee; 

(7)  Issuance  of  an  advisory  opinion  of  gen- 
eral applicability  establishing  new  policy. 

(b)  Except  as  stated  in  clause  (a),  action 
may  be  taken  by  the  Committee  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  by  a  simple  majority,  a 
quorum  being  present. 

(c)  No  motion  made  to  take  any  of  the  ac- 
tions enumerated  in  clause  (a)  of  this  Rule 
may  be  entertained  by  the  Chair  unless  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  is  present  when 
such  motion  is  made. 

Rule  9.  Communications  by  Committee  Members 
and  Staff 
Committee  members  and  staff  shall  not 
disclose  any  evidence  relating  to  an  inves- 
tigation to  any  person  or  organization  out- 
side the  Committee  unless  authorized  by  the 
Committee,  nor  shall  any  evidence  in  the 
possession  of  an  investigative  subcommittee 
be  disclosed  to  Committee  members  who  are 
not  members  of  the  subcommittee  prior  to 
the  filing  of  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Viola- 
tion with  the  Committee. 

Rule  10.  Committee  Records 

(a)  The  Committee  may  establish  proce- 
dures necessary  to  prevent  the  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  any  testimony  or  other  infor- 
mation received  by  the  Committee  or  its 
sUff. 

(b)  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
shall  not  disclose  to  any  person  or  organiza- 
tion outside  the  Committee,  unless  author- 
ized by  the  Committee,  any  information  re- 
garding the  Committee's  or  a  subcommit- 
tee's investigative,  adjudicatory  or  other 
proceedings,  including,  but  not  limited  to:  (i) 
the  fact  of  or  nature  of  any  complaints;  (ii) 
executive  session  proceedings;  (iii)  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  or  copies  of  any  Commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  report,  study,  or  other 
document  which  purports  to  express  the 
views,  findings,  conclusions,  or  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  or  subcommittee  in 
connection  with  any  of  its  activities  or  pro- 
ceedings; or  (iv)  any  other  information  or  al- 
legation respecting  the  conduct  of  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  not  disclose  to  any 
person  or  organization  outside  the  Commit- 
tee any  information  concerning  the  conduct 
of  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  until  it  has  trans- 
mitted a  Statement  Of  Alleged  Violation 
under  Rule  17  of  the  Committee  rules,  to 
such  Member,  officer,  or  employee  and  the 
Member,  officer  or  employee  has  been  given 
full  opportunity  to  respond  pursuant  to  Rule 
18.  The  Statement  of  Alleged  Violation  and 


any  written  response  thereto  shall  be  made 
public  at  the  first  meeting  or  hearing  on  the 
matter  that  is  open  to  the  public  after  such 
opportunity  has  been  provided.  Any  other 
materials  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee 
regarding  such  statement  may  be  made  pub- 
lic as  authorized  by  the  Committee  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(d)  If  no  public  hearing  or  meeting  is  held 
on  the  matter,  the  Statement  and  any  writ- 
ten response  thereto  shall  be  included  in  the 
Committee's  final  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(e)  All  communications  and  all  pleadings 
pursuant  to  these  rules  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Committee  at  the  Committee's  office  or 
such  other  place  as  designated  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(0  All  records  of  the  Committee  which 
have  been  delivered  to  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  in  accordance  with  Rule  XXXVI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Rule  11.  Broadcasts  of  Committee  and 
Subcommittee  Proceedings 

Whenever  any  hearings  or  meeting  by  the 
Committee  or  a  subcommittee  is  open  to  the 
public,  the  Committee  or  subcommittee 
may,  by  a  majority  vote,  permit  coverage,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast, 
radio  broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or  by 
any  such  methods  of  coverage,  under  the  fol- 
lowing rules: 

(a)  If  television  or  radio  present  live  cov- 
erage of  the  hearing  or  meeting  to  the  pub- 
lic, it  shall  be  without  commercial  sponsor- 
ship. 

(b)  No  witness  shall  be  required  against  his 
or  her  will  to  be  photographed  or  otherwise 
to  have  a  graphic  reproduction  of  his  or  her 
image  made  at  any  hearing  or  to  give  evi- 
dence or  testimony  while  the  broadcasting  of 
that  hearing,  by  radio  or  television,  is  being 
conducted.  At  the  request  of  any  witness,  all 
media  microphones  shall  be  turned  off.  all 
television  and  camera  lenses  shall  be  cov- 
ered, and  the  making  of  a  graphic  reproduc- 
tion at  the  hearing  shall  not  be  permitted. 
This  paragraph  supplements  clause  2(k)(5)  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives relating  to  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  witnesses. 

(c)  Not  more  than  four  television  cameras, 
operating  from  fixed  positions,  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  a  hearing  or  meeting  room.  The 
Committee  may  allocate  the  positions  of 
permitted  television  cameras  among  the  tel- 
evision media  in  consultation  with  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Radio  and  Television 
Correspondents'  Galleries. 

(d)  Television  cameras  shall  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  obstruct  in  any  way  the  space  between 
any  witness  giving  evidence  or  testimony 
and  any  member  of  the  Committee,  or  the 
visibility  of  that  witness  and  that  member  to 
each  other. 

(e)  Television  cameras  shall  not  be  placed 
in  positions  that  unnecessarily  obstruct  the 
coverage  of  the  hearing  or  meeting  by  the 
other  media. 

PART  n— ^^rVESTIGATIVE  AUTHORITY 

Rule  12.  House  Resolution 
Whenever  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
resolution,  authorizes  the  Committee  to  un- 
dertake an  inquiry  or  investigation,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution,  in  conjunction  with 
these  Rules,  shall  govern.  To  the  extent  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution  differ  from  these 
Rules,  the  resolution  shall  control. 
Rule  13.  Committee  Authority  to  Investigate— 

General  Policy 
Pursuant  to  clause  4(e)(2K(B)  of  Rule  X  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 


the  Committee  may  exercise  its  investiga- 
tive authority  when — 

(a)  a  complaint  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  transmitted  directly  to 
the  Committee; 

(b)  a  complaint  by  an  individual  not  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
transmitted  through  a  Member  who  agrees, 
in  writing,  to  submit  it  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing an  investigation; 

(c)  a  complaint  by  an  individual  not  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
submitted  to  the  Committee  after  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  refused,  in  writing,  to  transmit  the 
complaint  to  the  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  requesting  an  investigation; 

(d)  the  Committee,  on  its  own  initiative, 
determines  that  a  matter  warrants  inquiry; 

(e)  a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  is  con- 
victed in  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  court  of 
a  criminal  offense  for  which  a  sentence  of 
one  or  more  years'  imprisonment  may  be  im- 
posed; or 

(0  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  resolu- 
tion, authorizes  the  Committee  to  undertake 
an  investigation. 

Rule  14.  Complaints 

(a)  A  complaint  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  in  writing,  under  oath  and  dated, 
setting  forth  in  simple,  concise,  and  direct 
statements — 

(1)  the  name  and  legal  address  of  the  party 
filing  the  complaint  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "complainant"); 

(2)  the  name  and  position  or  title  of  the  re- 
spondent; 

(3)  the  nature  of  the  alleged  violation  of 
the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or  of  other  law. 
rule,  regulation,  or  other  standard  of  con- 
duct applicable  to  the  performance  of  duties 
or  discharge  of  responsibilities;  and 

(4)  the  facts  alleged  to  give  rise  to  the  vio- 
lation. The  complaint  shall  not  contain  in- 
nuendo, speculative  assertions,  or  conclusory 
statements. 

(b)  Any  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
complainant  that  relate  to  the  allegations 
may  be  submitted  with  the  complaint. 

(c)  A  complaint  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  be  transmitted  di- 
rectly to  the  Committee. 

(d)  A  complaint  by  an  individual  not  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  transmitted  through  a  Member  who 
states.  In  writing,  that  it  is  submitted  for 
the  purpose  of  initiating  a  Preliminary  In- 
quiry. A  copy  of  the  exact  complaint  submit- 
ted to  and  transmitted  by  the  Member  must 
be  attached  to  the  Member's  letter  to  the 
Committee. 

(e)  If  a  complaint  by  an  individual  who  Is 
not  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  submitted  to  three  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  refuse,  in  writ- 
ing, to  transmit  the  complaint  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  requesting  an  In- 
vestigation, the  complainant  may  transmit 
the  complaint  to  the  Committee.  Legible 
copies  of  each  refusal  letter  must  accompany 
the  complaint.  Each  letter  must  clearly 
state  the  Member's  refusal  to  transmit  the 
complaint  and  must  contain  the  Member's 
acknowledgment  that  such  refusal  may 
cause  the  Committee  to  consider  initiating  a 
Preliminary  Inquiry.  A  legible  copy  of  the 
exact  complaint  submitted  to  and  considered 
by  the  Member  must  be  attached  to  that 
Member's  refusal  letter. 

(0  A  complaint  must  be  accomp)anied  by  a 
certification  that  the  complainant  has  pro- 
vided an  exact  copy  of  the  filed  complaint 
and  all  attachments  to  the  respondent. 

(g)  The  Committee  may  defer  action  on  a 
complaint  against  a  Member,  officer,  or  em- 


ployee of  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
the  Committee  has  reason  to  believe  such 
conduct  is  being  reviewed  by  appropriate  law 
enforcement  or  regulatory  authorities. 

(h)  A  complaint  may  not  be  amended  with- 
out leave  of  the  Committee.  Otherwise,  any 
new  allegations  of  improper  conduct  must  be 
submitted  in  a  new  complaint  that  Independ- 
ently meets  the  procedural  requirements  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee's  Rules. 

(I)  The  Committee  shall  not  accept,  and 
shall  return  to  the  complainant,  any  com- 
plaint submitted  within  the  60  days  prior  to 
an  election  In  which  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint is  a  candidate. 

(j)  The  Committee  shall  not  consider  a 
complaint,  nor  shall  any  Investigation  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Committee,  of  any  alleged 
violation  which  occurred  before  the  third 
previous  Congress  unless  the  Committee  de- 
termines that  the  alleged  violation  is  di- 
rectly related  to  an  alleged  violation  which 
occurred  in  a  more  recent  Congress. 

Rule  IS.  Processing  of  Complaints 

(a)  Upon  receipt  of  a  complaint,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  determine  if  it  complies  with 
clause  4(e)(2)(B)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Rule  14  of  the 
Committee  rules. 

(b)  If  the  complaint  does  not  comply  with 
such  House  and  Committee  Rules,  it  shall  be 
returned  to  the  complainant  with  a  copy  of 
such  Rules  and  a  statement  specifying  why 
the  complaint  is  not  in  compliance.  The  re- 
spondent shall  be  notified  when  a  complaint 
is  returned  and  provided  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

(c)  If  a  complaint  is  in  compliance  with 
House  and  Committee  Rules,  a  copy  of  the 
complaint  and  the  Committee  Rules  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  respondent  with  notice  that 
the  complaint  conforms  to  the  applicable 
rules  and  will  be  placed  on  the  Committee's 
agenda. 

(d)  The  respondent  may  provide  to  the 
Committee  any  information  relevant  to  a 
complaint  filed  with  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  staff  may  request  information 
from  the  respondent  prior  to  the  consider- 
ation of  a  Resolution  of  Preliminary  Inquiry 
only  when  so  directed  by  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

(e)  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee 
following  the  procedures  or  actions  si>ecified 
in  clauses  (c)  and  (d),  the  Committee  shall 
consider  the  complaint. 

(0  If  the  Committee,  by  a  majority  vote, 
determines  that  the  complaint  is  within  the 
Committee's  jurisdiction  and  merits  further 
inquiry,  it  shall  adopt  a  Resolution  of  Pre- 
liminary Inquiry.  After  such  resolution  is 
adopted,  the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member  shall  designate  four  or  six  mem- 
bers to  serve  as  an  investigative  subcommit- 
tee to  conduct  a  Preliminary  Inquiry  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  17. 

(g)  The  respondent  shall  be  notified,  in 
writing,  regarding  the  Committee's  decision 
either  to  dismiss  the  complaint  or  to  Initiate 
a  Preliminary  Inquiry. 

(h)  Respondent  shall  be  notified  of  the 
membership  of  the  investigative  subcommit- 
tee and  shall  have  ten  days  after  such  notice 
is  transmitted  to  object  to  the  participation 
of  any  subcommittee  member.  Such  objec- 
tion shall  be  In  writing  and  shall  be  on  the 
grounds  that  the  member  cannot  render  an 
Impartial  and  unbiased  decision.  The  mem- 
ber against  whom  the  objection  is  made  shall 
be  the  sole  judge  of  his  or  her  disqualifica- 
tion. 

Rule  16.  Committee  Initiated  Preliminary 
Inquiry 

(a)  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  filed 
complaint,  the  Committee  may  consider  any 
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information  in  its  possession  indicating  that 
a  Member,  officer,  or  employee  may  have 
committed  a  violation  of  the  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  or  any  law.  rule,  re^rulation.  or 
other  standard  of  conduct  applicable  to  the 
conduct  of  such  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee in  the  perfonnance  of  his  or  her  du- 
ties or  the  discharge  of  his  or  her  respon- 
sibilities. 

(b)  If  the  Committee  determines  that  the 
information  merits  further  inquiry,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  proceed  in  accordance  with  Rule 
17. 

(c)  Any  written  request  by  a  Member,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Committee  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  such  person's  own  conduct  shall  be  proc- 
essed in  accordance  with  subsection  <a)  of 
this  Rule. 

(d)  An  investigative  or  disciplinary  hearing 
shall  not  be  undertaken  regarding  any  al- 
leged violation  that  occurred  before  the 
third  previous  Congress  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  determines  that  the  alleged 
violation  is  directly  related  to  an  alleged 
violation  that  occurred  in  a  more  recent 
Congress. 

(e)  Conviction  of  a  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  a 
Federal,  state,  or  local  court  of  a  criminal 
offense  for  which  a  sentence  of  one  or  more 
years"  imprisonment  may  be  imposed  shall 
be  a  matter  that  merits  further  inquiry  pur- 
suant to  Rule  15  and.  after  sentencing,  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  shall  be  undertaken.  Not- 
withstanding this  provision,  the  Committee 
may  exercise  its  investigative  authority  at 
any  time  prior  to  conviction  or  sentencing. 

Rule  1 7.  Preliminary  Inquiry 
(a)  In  a  Preliminary  Inquiry  undertaken  by 
an  investigative  subcommittee — 

(1)  All  proceedings,  including  the  taking  of 
testimony,  shall  be  conducted  in  Executive 
Session  and  all  testimony  taken  by  deposi- 
tion or  things  produced  pursuant  to  sub- 
poena or  otherwise  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  taken  or  produced  in  Executive  Session. 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  investigative  sub- 
committee shall  ask  respondent  and  all  wit- 
nesses whether  they  intend  to  be  represented 
by  counsel.  If  so.  respondent  or  witnesses  or 
their  legal  representatives  shall  provide 
written  desigrnation  of  counsel.  A  respondent 
or  witness  who  is  represented  by  counsel 
shall  not  be  questioned  in  the  absence  of 
counsel  unless  an  explicit  waiver  is  obtained. 

(3)  The  subcommittee  shall  provide  the  re- 
spondent an  opportunity  to  present,  orally 
or  in  writing,  a  statement,  which  must  be 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  regarding  the  al- 
legations and  any  other  relevant  questions 
arising  out  of  the  Preliminary  Inquiry. 

(4)  The  staff  may  interview  witnesses,  ex- 
amine documents  and  other  evidence,  and  re- 
quest that  submitted  statements  be  under 
oath  or  affirmation  and  that  documents  be 
certified  as  to  their  authenticity  and  accu- 
racy. 

(5)  The  subcommittee,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  its  members,  may  require,  by  subpoena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers, 
documents,  and  other  items  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry.  Unless 
the  Committee  otherwise  provides,  the  sub- 
poena power  shall  rest  in  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Committee 
and  a  subpoena  shall  be  issued  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  investigative  subcommittee. 
A  motion  to  quash  a  subpoena  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

(6)  The  subcommittee  shall  require  that 
testimony  be  given  under  oath  or  affirma- 


tion. The  form  of  the  oath  or  affirmation 
shall  be:  "Do  you  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  the  testimony  you  will  give  before  this 
subcommittee  in  the  matter  now  under  con- 
sideration will  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  (so  help  you 
God)?"  The  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  chairman  or  subcommit- 
tee member  designated  by  him  to  administer 
oaths. 

(b)  During  the  Preliminary  Inquiry,  the 
procedure  respecting  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  and  rulings  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Any  relevant  evidence  shall  be  admissi- 
ble unless  the  evidence  is  privileged  under 
the  precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  or 
other  presiding  member  at  any  investigative 
subcommittee  proceeding  shall  rule  upon 
any  question  of  admissibility  or  pertinency 
of  evidence,  motion,  procedure  or  any  other 
matter,  and  may  direct  any  witness  to  an- 
swer any  question  under  penalty  of  con- 
tempt. A  witness,  witness's  counsel,  or  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  may  appeal 
any  evidentiary  rulings  to  the  members 
present  at  that  proceeding.  The  majority 
vote  of  the  members  present  at  such  proceed- 
ing on  such  appeal  shall  govern  the  question 
of  admissibility,  and  no  appeal  shall  lie  to 
the  Committee. 

(3)  Whenever  a  person  is  deemed  by  a  chair- 
man or  presiding  member  to  be  in  contempt 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  matter  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  to  determine  wheth- 
er to  refer  the  matter  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  consideration. 

(4)  Committee  counsel  may,  subject  to  sub- 
committee approval,  enter  into  stipulations 
with  respondent  anA'or  respondent's  counsel 
as  to  facts  that  are  not  in  dispute. 

(c)  Upon  completion  of  the  investigation, 
the  staff  shall  draft  for  the  investigative  sub- 
committee a  report  that  shall  contain  a  com- 
prehensive summary  of  the  information  re- 
ceived and  may  include  any  recommenda- 
tions for  action  by  the  subcommittee  regard- 
ing the  alleged  violations. 

(d)  Upon  completion  of  the  Preliminary  In- 
quiry, an  investigative  subcommittee,  by 
majority  vote  of  its  members,  may  adopt  a 
Statement  of  Alleged  Violation  if  it  deter- 
mines that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
violation  has  occurred.  If  more  than  one 
count  is  alleged,  such  Statement  shall  be  di- 
vided into  counts.  Each  count  shall  relate  to 
a  separate  violation,  shall  contain  a  plain 
and  concise  statement  of  the  alleged  facts  of 
such  violation,  and  shall  include  a  reference 
to  the  provision  of  the  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct or  law.  rule,  regulation  or  other  appli- 
cable standard  of  conduct  governing  the  per- 
formance of  duties  or  discharge  of  respon- 
sibilities alleged  to  have  been  violated.  A 
Statement  of  Alleged  Violation  may  include 
offenses  beyond  those  referenced  in  the  Reso- 
lution of  Preliminary  Inquiry.  A  copy  of 
such  Statement  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
respondent  and  respondent's  counsel. 

(e)  If  the  Investigative  subcommittee  does 
not  adopt  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Violation, 
it  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  a  report 
containing  a  summary  of  the  information  re- 
ceived in  the  Inquiry,  its  conclusions  and 
reasons  therefor,  and  any  appropriate  rec- 
ommendation. The  Committee  shall  trans- 
mit such  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Rule  18.  Respondent's  Answer 
(a)(1)   Within   30   days   from    the   date   of 
transmittal  of  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Viola- 
tion, the  respondent  shall  file  with  the  inves- 
tigative subcommittee  an  answer,  in  writing 


and  under  oath,  signed  by  respondent  and  re- 
spondent's counsel.  Failure  to  file  an  answer 
within  the  time  prescribed  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  as  a  denial  of  each 
count. 

(2)  The  answer  shall  contain  an  admission 
to  or  denial  of  each  count  set  forth  In  the 
Statement  of  Alleged  Violation  and  may  in- 
clude negative,  affirmative,  or  alternative 
defenses  and  any  supporting  evidence  or 
other  relevant  information. 

(b)  The  respondent  may  file  a  Motion  for  a 
Bill  of  Particulars  within  15  days  of  the  date 
of  transmittal  of  the  Statement  of  Alleged 
Violation.  If  a  Motion  for  a  Bill  of  Particu- 
lars is  filed,  the  respondent  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  file  an  answer  until  15  days  after 
the  subcommittee  has  replied  to  such  mo- 
tion. 

(c)(1)  The  respondent  may  file  a  Motion  to 
Dismiss  within  15  days  of  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal of  the  Statement  of  Alleged  Violation 
or.  if  a  Motion  for  a  Bill  of  Particulars  has 
been  filed,  within  15  days  of  the  date  of  the 
subcommittee's  reply  to  the  Motion  for  a 
Bill  of  Particulars.  If  a  Motion  to  Dismiss  is 
filed,  the  respondent  shall  not  be  required  to 
file  an  answer  until  15  days  after  the  sub- 
committee has  replied  to  the  Motion  to  Dis- 
miss. 

(2)  A  Motion  to  Dismiss  may  be  made  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Statement  of  Alleged 
Violation  fails  to  state  facts  that  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  or 
other  applicable  law,  rule,  regulation,  or 
standard  of  conduct,  or  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Committee  lacks  jurisdiction  to  consider 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  Statement. 

<d)  Any  motion  filed  with  the  subcommit- 
tee pursuant  to  this  rule  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  Memorandum  of  Points  and  Au- 
thorities. 

(e)(1)  The  chairman  of  the  investigative 
subcommittee,  for  good  cause  shown,  may 
permit  the  respondent  to  file  an  answer  or 
motion  after  the  day  prescribed  above. 

(2)  If  the  ability  of  the  respondent  to 
present  an  adequate  defense  is  not  adversely 
affected  and  special  circumstances  so  re- 
quire, the  chairman  of  the  investigative  sub- 
committee may  direct  the  respondent  to  file 
an  answer  or  motion  prior  to  the  day  pre- 
scribed above. 

(f)  If  the  day  on  which  any  answer,  motion, 
reply,  or  other  pleading  must  be  filed  falls  on 
a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday,  such  filing 
shall  be  made  on  the  first  business  day  there- 
after. 

(g)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  an  answer 
has  been  filed  or  the  time  for  such  filing  has 
expired,  the  Statement  of  Alleged  Violation 
and  any  answer,  motion,  reply,  or  other 
pleading  connected  therewith  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  chairman  of  the  investigative 
subcommittee  to  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee. 

Rule  19.  Disciplinary  Hearings 
(a)  If  a  Statement  of  Alleged  Violation  is 
transmitted  to  the  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Minority  Member  pursuant  to  Rule  18.  and 
no  waiver  pursuant  to  Rule  23<b)  has  oc- 
curred, the  Chairman  shall  designate  the 
members  of  the  Committee  who  did  not  serve 
on  the  investigative  subcommittee  to  serve 
on  an  adjudicatory  subcommittee.  The 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  adjudica- 
tory subcommittee.  The  respondent  shall  be 
notified  of  the  designation  of  the  adjudica- 
tory subcommittee  and  shall  have  ten  days 
after  such  notice  is  transmitted  to  object  to 
the  participation  of  any  subcommittee  mem- 
ber. Such  objection  shall  be  in  writing  and 


shall  be  on  the  grounds  that  the  member 
cannot  render  an  impartial  and  unbiased  de- 
cision. The  member  against  whom  the  objec- 
tion is  made  shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  his  or 
her  disqualification. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  adjudicatory  sub- 
committee membership  plus  one  must  be 
present  at  all  times  for  the  conduct  of  any 
business  pursuant  to  this  rule. 

(c)  The  adjudicatory  subcommittee  shall 
hold  a  Disciplinary  Hearing  to  determine 
whether  any  counts  in  the  Statement  of  Al- 
leged Violation  have  been  proved  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  and  shall  make 
findings  of  fact,  except  where  such  violations 
have  been  admitted  by  respondent. 

(d)  At  a  Disciplinary  Hearing  the  adjudica- 
tory subcommittee  may  require,  by  subpoena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
papers,  documents,  and  other  items  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Depositions,  interrog- 
atories, and  sworn  statements  taken  under 
any  investigative  subcommittee  direction 
may  be  accepted  into  the  hearing  record. 

(e)  The  procedures  set  forth  in  clause  2(k) 
of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  apply  to  Disciplinary 
Hearings.  All  such  hearings  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  unless  the  adjudicatory  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  such  clause,  deter- 
mines that  the  hearings  or  any  part  thereof 
should  be  clo.sed. 

(f)(li  The  adjudicatory  subcommittee  shall, 
in  writing,  notify  the  respondent  that  re- 
spondent and  his  or  her  counsel  have  the 
right  to  inspect,  review,  copy,  or  photograph 
books,  papers,  documents,  photographs,  or 
other  tangible  objects  that  the  adjudicatory 
subcommittee  counsel  intends  to  use  as  evi- 
dence against  the  respondent  in  a  Discipli- 
nary Hearing.  Respondent  shall  be  given  ac- 
cess to  such  evidence,  and  shall  be  provided 
the  names  of  witnesses  the  subcommittee 
counsel  intends  to  call,  and  a  summary  of 
their  expected  testimony,  no  less  than  15  cal- 
endar days  prior  to  any  such  hearing.  Except 
in  extraordinary  circumstances,  no  evidence 
may  be  introduced  or  witness  called  in  a  Dis- 
ciplinary Hearing  unless  respondent  has  been 
afforded  a  prior  opportunity  to  review  such 
evidence  or  has  been  provided  the  name  of 
the  witness. 

(2)  After  a  witness  called  by  subcommittee 
counsel  has  testified  on  direct  examination 
at  a  Disciplinary  Hearing,  the  Committee,  at 
the  request  of  the  respondent,  shall  make 
available  to  the  respondent  any  statement  of 
the  witness  in  the  possession  of  the  Commit- 
tee which  relates  to  the  subject  matter  as  to 
which  the  witness  has  testified. 

(3)  Any  other  testimony,  statement,  or 
documentary  evidence  in  the  possession  of 
the  Committee  which  is  material  to  the  re- 
spondent's defense  shall,  upon  request,  be 
made  available  to  the  respondent. 

(g)  No  less  than  five  days  prior  to  the  Dis- 
ciplinary Hearing,  respondent  or  counsel 
shall  provide  the  adjudicatory  subcommittee 
with  the  names  of  witnesses  expected  to  be 
called,  summaries  of  their  expected  testi- 
mony, and  copies  of  any  documents  or  other 
evidence  proposed  to  be  introduced. 

(h)  The  respondent  or  counsel  may  apply  to 
the  subcommittee  for  the  issuance  of  subpoe- 
nas for  the  appearance  of  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  evidence.  The  application  shall 
be  granted  upon  a  showing  by  the  respondent 
that  proposed  testimony  or  evidence  is  rel- 
evant and  not  otherwise  available  to  re- 
spondent. The  application  may  be  denied  if 
not  made  at  a  reasonable  time  or  if  the  testi- 
mony or  evidence  would  be  merely  cumu- 
lative. 


(i)  During  the  Disciplinary  Hearing,  the 
procedures  regarding  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  and  rulings  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Any  relevant  evidence  shall  be  admissi- 
ble unless  the  evidence  is  privileged  under 
the  precedents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(2)  The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  or 
other  presiding  member  at  an  adjudicatory 
subcommittee  hearing  shall  rule  upon  any 
question  of  admissibility  or  pertinency  of 
evidence,  motion,  procedure,  or  any  other 
matter,  and  may  direct  any  witness  to  an- 
swer any  question  under  penalty  of  con- 
tempt. A  witness,  witness's  counsel,  or  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  may  appeal 
any  evidentiary  ruling  to  the  members 
present  at  that  proceeding.  The  majority 
vote  of  the  members  present  at  such  proceed- 
ing on  such  an  appeal  shall  govern  the  ques- 
tion of  admissibility  and  no  appeal  shall  lie 
to  the  Committee. 

(3)  Whenever  a  witness  is  deemed  by  a 
chairman  or  other  presiding  member  to  be  in 
contempt  of  the  subcommittee,  the  matter 
may  be  referred  to  the  Committee  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  consideration. 

(4)  Committee  counsel  may.  subject  to  sub- 
committee approval,  enter  into  stipulations 
with  respondent  and;or  respondent's  counsel 
as  to  facts  that  are  not  in  dispute. 

(j)  Unless  otherwise  provided,  the  order  of 
a  Disciplinary  Hearing  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
shall  open  the  hearing  by  stating  the  adju- 
dicatory subcommittee's  authority  to  con- 
duct the  hearing  and  the  purpose  of  the  hear- 
ing. 

(2)  The  chairman  shall  then  recognize  Com- 
mittee counsel  and  respondent's  counsel,  in 
turn,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  opening  state- 
ments. 

(3)  Testimony  from  witnesses  and  other 
pertinent  evidence  shall  be  received  in  the 
following  order  whenever  possible: 

(i)  witnesses  (deposition  transcripts  and  af- 
fidavits obtained  during  the  Preliminary  In- 
quiry may  be  used  in  lieu  of  live  witnesses) 
and  other  evidence  offered  by  the  Committee 
counsel. 

(ii)  witnesses  and  other  evidence  offered  by 
the  respondent. 

(iii)  rebuttal  witnesses,  as  permitted  by 
the  chairman. 

(4)  Witnesses  at  a  hearing  shall  be  exam- 
ined first  by  counsel  calling  such  witness. 
The  opposing  counsel  may  then  cross-exam- 
ine the  witness.  Redirect  examination  and 
recross  examination  may  be  permitted  at  the 
chairman's  discretion.  Subcommittee  mem- 
bers may  then  question  witnesses.  Unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  chairman,  such 
questions  shall  be  conducted  under  the  five- 
minute  rule. 

(k)  A  subpoena  to  a  witness  to  appear  at  a 
hearing  shall  be  served  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance of  that  witness'  scheduled  appearance 
to  allow  the  witness  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  as  determined  by  the  chairman  of  the 
adjudicatory  subcommittee,  to  prepare  for 
the  hearing  and  to  employ  counsel. 

(I)  Each  witne.ss  appearing  before  the  sub- 
committee shall  be  furnished  a  printed  copy 
of  the  Committee  rules,  the  pertinent  provi- 
sions of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives applicable  to  the  rights  of  witnesses, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Statement  of  Alleged  Vio- 
lation. 

(m)  Testimony  of  all  witnesses  shall  be 
taken  under  oath  or  affirmation.  The  form  of 
the  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be:  "Do  you 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  the  testi- 
mony you  will  give  before  this  subcommittee 


in  the  matter  now  under  consideration  will 
be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  (so  help  you  God)?  "  The  oath 
or  affirmation  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Chairman  or  Committee  member  designated 
by  the  Chairman  to  administer  oaths. 

(n)  At  a  Disciplinary  Hearing  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  on  Committee  counsel  to  estab- 
lish the  facts  alleged  in  the  Statement  of  Al- 
leged Violation  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence. However.  Committee  counsel  need  not 
present  any  evidence  regarding  any  count 
that  is  admitted  by  the  respondent  or  any 
fact  stipulated. 

(o)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  all  testi- 
mony and  evidence  have  been  presented,  the 
subcommittee  shall  consider  each  count  con- 
tained in  the  Statement  of  Alleged  Violation 
and  shall  determine  by  majority  vote  of  its 
members  whether  each  count  has  been 
proved.  If  a  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
does  not  vote  that  the  count  has  been 
proved,  a  motion  to  reconsider  that  vote 
may  be  made  only  by  a  member  who  voted 
that  the  count  was  not  proved.  A  count  that 
is  not  proved  shall  be  considered  as  dis- 
missed by  the  subcommittee. 

(p)  The  findings  of  the  adjudicatory  sub- 
committee shall  be  reported  to  the  Commit- 
tee. 

Rule  20.  Sanction  Hearing  and  Consideration  of 
Sanctions  or  Other  Recommendations 

(a)  If  no  count  in  a  Statement  of  Alleged 
Violation  is  proved,  the  Committee  shall 
prepare  a  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, based  upon  the  report  of  the  adjudica- 
tory subcommittee. 

(b)  If  an  adjudicatory  subcommittee  com- 
pletes a  Disciplinary  Hearing  pursuant  to 
Rule  19  and  reports  that  any  count  of  the 
Statement  of  Alleged  Violation  has  been 
proved,  a  hearing  before  the  Committee  shall 
be  held  to  receive  oral  andor  written  sub- 
missions by  counsel  for  the  Committee  and 
counsel  for  the  respondent  as  to  the  sanction 
the  Committee  should  recommend  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
such  violations.  Testimony  by  witnesses 
shall  not  be  heard  except  by  written  request 
and  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Upon  completion  of  any  proceeding  held 
pursuant  to  clause  (b).  the  Committee  shall 
consider  and  vote  on  a  motion  to  recommend 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
House  take  disciplinary  action.  If  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  does  not  vote  in  favor  of 
the  recommendation  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives take  action,  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider that  vote  may  be  made  only  by  a  mem- 
ber who  voted  against  the  recommendation. 
The  Committee  may  also,  by  majority  vote, 
adopt  a  motion  to  issue  a  Letter  of  Reproval 
or  take  other  appropriate  Committee  action. 

(d)  If  the  Committee  determines  a  Letter 
of  Reproval  constitutes  sufficient  action,  the 
Committee  shall  include  any  such  letter  as  a 
part  of  its  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(e)  With  respect  to  any  proved  counts 
against  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Committee  may  recommend  to 
the  House  one  or  more  of  the  following  sanc- 
tions: 

(1)  Expulsion  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

(2)  Censure. 

(3)  Reprimand. 

(4)  Fine. 

(5)  Denial  or  limitation  of  any  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  immunity  of  the  Member 
if  under  the  Constitution  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  impose  such  denial  or  limi- 
tation. 

(6)  Any  other  sanction  determined  by  the 
Committee  to  be  appropriate. 
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(O  With  respect  to  any  proved  counts 
against  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  may  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing sanctions: 

(1»  Dismissal  from  employment. 

(2)  Reprimand. 

(3)  Fine. 

(4)  Any  other  sanction  determined  by  the 
Committee  to  be  appropriate. 

(K)  With  respect  to  the  sanctions  that  the 
Committee  may  recommend,  reprimand  is 
appropriate  for  serious  violations,  censure  is 
appropriate  for  more  serious  violations,  and 
expulsion  of  a  Member  or  dismissal  of  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  is  appropriate  for  the  most 
serious  violations.  A  recommendation  of  a 
fine  is  appropriate  in  a  case  in  which  it  is 
likely  that  the  violation  was  committed  to 
secure  a  personal  financial  benefit:  and  a 
recommendation  of  a  denial  or  limitation  of 
a  right,  power,  privilefce.  or  immunity  of  a 
Member  is  appropriate  when  the  violation 
bears  upon  the  exercise  or  holding  of  such 
right,  power,  privilege,  or  immunity.  This 
clause  sets  forth  general  guidelines  and  does 
not  limit  the  a^uthority  of  the  Committee  to 
recommend  other  sanctions. 

(h)  The  Committee  report  shall  contain  an 
appropriate  statement  of  the  evidence  sup- 
porting the  Committee's  findings  and  a 
statement  of  the  Committee's  reasons  for 
the  recommended  sanction. 
Rule  21.  Disclosure  of  Exculpatory  Information 
to  Respondent 

If  the  Committee,  or  any  investigative  or 
adjudicatory  subcommittee  at  any  time  re- 
ceives any  exculpatory  information  respect- 
ing a  Complaint  or  Statement  of  Alleged 
Violation  concerning  a  Member,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
shall  make  such  information  immediately 
known  and  available  to  the  Member,  officer, 
or  employee. 

Rule  22.  Rights  of  Respondents  and  Witnesses 

(a)  A  respondent  shall  be  informed  of  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  to  be  pro- 
vided at  his  or  her  own  expense. 

(b)  A  respondent  may  seek  to  waive  any 
procedural  rights  or  steps  in  the  disciplinary 
process.  A  request  for  waiver  must  be  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  respondent,  and  must 
detail  what  procedural  steps  respondent 
seeks  to  waive.  Any  such  request  shall  be 
subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Committee 
or  subcommittee,  as  appropriate. 

(c)  Witnesses  shall  be  afforded  a  reasonable 
period  of  lime,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  to  prepare  for  the 
hearing  and  to  obtain  counsel. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Committee,  no  Committee  mem- 
ber or  staff  member  shall  disclose  to  any  per- 
son outside  the  Committee  the  name  of  any 
witness  subpoenaed  to  testify  or  to  produce 
evidence. 

(e)  Prior  to  their  testimony,  witnesses 
shall  be  furnished  a  printed  copy  of  the  Com- 
mittee's Rules  of  Procedure  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives applicable  to  the  rights  of  witnesses. 

(O  Witnesses  may  be  accompanied  by  their 
own  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  advising  them 
concerning  their  constitutional  rights.  The 
Chairman  may  punish  breaches  of  order  and 
decorum,  and  of  professional  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  counsel,  by  censure  and 
exclusion  from  the  hearings:  and  the  Com- 
mittee may  cite  the  offender  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  contempt. 

(g)  Each  witness  subpoenaed  to  provide  tes- 
timony or  other  evidence  shall  be  provided 
such  travel  expenses  as  the  Chairman  consid- 


ers appropriate.  No  compensation  shall  be 
authorized  for  attorney's  fees  or  for  a  wit- 
ness' loss  of  earnings. 

(h)  With  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  a 
witness,  upon  request,  may  be  provided  with 
a  transcript  of  his  or  her  deposition  or  other 
testimony  taken  in  executive  session,  or. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  examine  such  transcript  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Committee.  Any  such  request 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  include  a  state- 
ment that  the  witness,  and  counsel,  agree  to 
maintain  the  confidentiality  of  all  executive 
session  proceedings  covered  by  such  tran- 
script. 

Adopted  March  11.  1993 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  15.  1993 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  entertain  1-minute  requests 
at  this  time. 


PLANS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  FOR  THE  FIRST  TWO 
ELEMENTS  OF  PRESIDENTS 
ECONOMIC  PACKAGE 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  notify  Members  about  the 
Rules  Committee's  plans  for  the  first 
two  elements  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic package:  The  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  resolution  and  the  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

As  you  know,  both  committees  com- 
pleted their  markups  earlier  this  week 
and,  to  allow  3  days  for  additional 
views,  will  file  next  week. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  text  of  each  measure  will  be 
available  at  the  committee  offices  be- 
fore then. 

The  Rules  Committee  will  meet  next 
week  to  grant  separate  rules  for  con- 
sideration of  the  two  measures. 


In  order  to  provide  for  fair  and  time- 
ly consideration,  the  committee  may 
grant  rules  that  structure  the  offering 
of  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  Member  con- 
templating an  amendment  to  either 
measure  should  submit  55  copies  of  the 
amendment  and  a  brief  explanation  by 
12  noon  on  Tuesday  March  16.  The  com- 
mittee offices  are  in  H-312  in  the  Cap- 
itol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, I  would  like  to  make  two  points. 
First.  Members  will  find  it  helpful  to 
work  with  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  as  they  draft  their  amendments. 

Also,  as  in  the  past,  the  committee 
looks  more  favorably  on  substitutes 
than  on  cut-and-bite  amendments.  Cut- 
and-bite  amendments  only  raise  the 
very  same  issues  that  will  be  decided  in 
the  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  sent  two  "Dear 
Colleague  "  letters  to  all  offices  ex- 
plaining our  intentions  on  each  meas- 
ure. We  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
all  Members. 


ACCESS  TO  HEALTH  CARE:  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  HUMAN 
AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  one  of  the  things  that  struck  all 
of  us  this  year  is  how  fragile  civiliza- 
tion really  is.  Before  we  got  too  smug 
about  thinking  that  it  w£is  just  over- 
seas, we  had  some  incredible  events 
happen  in  this  country  to  remind  us 
that  things  can  come  unraveled  here, 
too. 

I  believe,  after  the  horrible  murder  of 
the  doctor  outside  the  clinic  yesterday 
in  Pensacola,  where  he  was  shot  in  the 
back,  I  think  that  says  to  all  of  us  we 
must  work  together  and  make  one  of 
the  highest  priorities  access  to  being 
able  to  get  into  health  clinics.  We  can- 
not allow  people  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  say  they  are  an- 
swering to  a  higher  law  and.  therefore, 
able  to  murder. 

When  you  look  at  the  incredible  his- 
tory of  this  case,  where  people  were 
handing  out  posters  with  the  doctor's 
picture  on  it.  saying.  "Wanted."  where 
people  were  having  prayer  services  say- 
ing they  really  wanted  to  go  after  the 
specific  doctor,  and  they  are  also 
targeting  many  other  health  care 
workers,  this  is  very,  very  serious  to 
this  democracy.  And  I  hope  this  body 
acts,  and  acts  forthwith,  on  the  clinic 
violence  bill  and  then  moves  to  make 
access  to  health  care  one  of  the  most 
important  human  and  civil  rights  there 
is  so  that  we  do  not  have  any  more  ac- 
tions like  this  and  we  make  it  very 
clear  we  are  firmly  against  it. 


March  11,  1993 

REQUESTS  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  today,  fol- 
lowing legislative  business  and  any 
special  orders  heretofore  entered  into, 
the  following  Members  may  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House,  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include 
therein  extraneous  material; 

Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland  for  5  min- 
utes today;  Mr.  Horn  for  5  minutes 
today;  Mr.  Backus  of  Alabama  for  5 
minutes  today;  Mr.  Walker  for  60  min- 
utes today;  Mr.  Goodlatte  for  5  min- 
utes today;  Mr.  Hoke  for  5  minutes 
today;  Mr.  Kyl  for  60  minutes  each  day 
on  March  22,  23.  24.  and  25;  Mr.  Green- 
wood for  5  minutes  today;  Mr.  Kolbe 
for  60  minutes  on  March  16;  Mr.  KASICH 
for  60  minutes  on  March  16;  Mr.  HOBSON 
for  60  minutes  on  March  16;  Mr.  FRANKS 
of  New  Jersey  for  5  minutes  today;  Mr. 
SCHIFF  for  5  minutes  today;  Mr.  Reg- 
ULA  for  60  minutes  each  day  on  March 
23.  24.  and  26;  Mr.  Dornan  for  60  min- 
utes today;  Mrs.  Bentley  for  60  min- 
utes each  day  on  April  27,  28.  and  29, 
and  on  March  4,  5,  6,  11.  12,  and  13;  Mr. 
Gingrich  for  60  minutes  each  day  on 
March  22.  23.  24.  25,  26,  29.  30.  and  31. 
and  on  April  1.  2,  14.  15,  16,  19,  20,  21.  22, 
23,  26.  27.  28.  29.  and  30;  Mr.  Bachus  of 
Alabama  for  5  minutes  on  March  16; 
and  Mr.  Solomon  for  60  minutes  today. 

D  1550 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lancaster).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Greenwood]? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  find  the  practice  of  special 
orders  a  very  wasteful  expenditure  of 
the  public's  money  at  $8,000  per  hour. 
That  adds  up  to  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.  I  find  the  practice  of  a  Member 
speaking  to  an  empty  Chamber  an  em- 
barrassment to  this  Congress,  and  I  do 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
today,  following  legislative  business 
and  any  special  orders  heretofore  en- 
tered into,  the  following  Members  may 
be  permitted  to  address  the  House,  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  material: 
Mrs.  Clayton  for  5  minutes;  Mr.  Tau- 
ziN  for  5  minutes;  and  Mr.  Engel  for  30 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  same  reasons  that  I 
objected  to  the  request  by  the  minor- 
ity. I  will  object  to  the  request  by  the 
majority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  KIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  KiM]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  hearing 
Mr.  Perot's  testimony,  before  the  Joint 
Committee  for  Congressional  Reform, 
it  dawned  on  me  that  now  may  well  be 
the  last  chance  for  Congress  to  begin  to 
regain  credibility  with  American  citi- 
zens. 

We  all  must  know  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  contempt  for  this  body 
throughout  our  Nation.  Self-interest, 
corruption,  scandals,  and  self-indul- 
gence have  left  deep  scars  on  this  body, 
and  serious  internal  injuries. 

We  won't  cure  this  body  with  cos- 
metic surgery;  organ  transplant  would 
be  more  appropriate  because  our  body 
is  in  the  emergency  room  on  life  sup- 
port. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  be  bipartisan 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  the 
American  people  first. 

We  aren't  princes  and  princesses  or 
dukes  and  duchesses  in  a  feudal  nation, 
we  are  public  servants  and  we  must 
begin  to  serve.  And  we  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  our  actions. 

Out  there  in  the  435  districts  in  this 
vast  land,  there  are  i)eople  who  voted 
for  us.  Because  they  believed  they 
could  count  on  us  to  represent  their  in- 
terests and  not  our  own.  And  in  my 
way  of  thinking,  that  vote  is  a  serious 
public  trust. 

America  wants  change.  No.  America 
demands  change  and  we  had  better 
heed  that  demand  and  correct  the  way 
Congress  does  the  public's  business. 

As  new  Members,  many  of  us  do  not 
feel  party  to  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Our  concern  is  the  future.  As  Mr.  Perot 
has  said,  "it's  time  to  clean  out  the 
bam.  "  And  we  had  better  listen. 

The  administrative  cost  of  this  body 
is  very  excessive. 

And  now  we  have  an  administration 
that  is  asking  taxpayers  to  share  the 
cost  and  share  the  pain  of  tax  in- 
creases. 

This  body  is  no  better  than  the 
American  taxpayer.  We  have  to  con- 
sider their  pain  and  their  cost  and  sub- 
stantially cut  the  cost  of  Congress, 
even  if  it  is  painful  to  some  Members. 
The  bottom  line  is,  we  have  to  sim- 
plify Congress,  get  rid  of  nonessential 
committees,  and  put  more  common 
sense  and  frugality  into  legislative  pas- 
sage or  rejection. 

That  is  why  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  by  cutting  the  size  and  cost 
of  all  congressional  committees  by  25 
percent. 

The  war  cry  is,  eliminate  gridlock. 
But  this  House  manages  to  create  its 
own  gridlock. 


We  can  begin  to  put  an  end  to 
gridlock  by  eliminating  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem. 

After  all,  one  Member  from  1  district 
out  of  435  should  not  be  in  a  position  to 
dominate  the  actions  of  Congress.  My 
district  is  just  as  important  as  the 
Speaker's  district. 

This  is  why  the  Republican  freshman 
class  has  managed  to  successfully  push 
through  term  limits  on  all  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairs. 

Tonight,  I  urge  my  fellow  freshmen 
Democrats  to  join  us  in  reforming  this 
House  by  demanding  the  same  conces- 
sions from  their  leadership.  We  must 
have  term  limitations  on  all  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  chairs  if  real  re- 
form is  going  to  take  place,  even  if 
there  might  be  some  retaliation  from 
senior  Members. 

After  all,  real  congressional  reform  is 
what  the  American  people  are  expect- 
ing. The  simple  fact  is  that  this  House 
isn't  the  possession  of  the  politicians 
that  inhabit  it. 

This  House  belongs  to  the  people  of 
our  Nation  who  support  us  with  their 
precious  tax  dollars.  They  are  the  own- 
ers, they  are  the  landlords.  We  must 
not  forget  it. 

The  103d  Congress  could  gain  a  page 
in  history  by  returning  the  grant  deed 
of  the  House  Chambers  to  the  rightful 
owners — American  citizens. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CITIZEN  SELF- 
DEFENSE  ACT 

Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  late  yesterday  I  introduced 
legislation  that  would  give  victims  of 
crime  a  fighting  chance.  Too  often  in 
our  society  people  fall  victim  to  crime 
because  they  are  not  able  to  defend 
themselves. 

My  bill  would  give  victims  just  that 
right.  This  legislation,  entitled  the 
Citizens  Self-Defense  Act,  gives  law- 
abiding  citizens  the  right  to  obtain  and 
use  firearms  in  self-defense. 

My  bill  does  not  put  guns  into  the 
hands  of  criminals,  nor  does  it  increase 
the  crime  rate.  Instead,  my  legislation 
will  make  for  fewer  victims  and  fewer 
crimes.  The  statistics  are  clear. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  convicts  agree,  a 
criminal  is  not  going  to  mess  around 
with  a  victim  he  knows  is  armed  with 
a  gun. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  convicts  say 
that  they  are  more  worried  about 
meeting  an  armed  victim  than  they  are 
about  running  into  the  police. 
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Forty-four  percent  of  Americans 
keep  a  gun  at  home  to  protect  them- 
selves from  crime. 

Three  hundred  thousand  Americans  a 
year  use  a  handgun  to  deter  criminals. 

In  instance  after  instance,  the  gov- 
ernment is  prosecuting  Americans 
whose  only  crime  is  self-defense,  either 
by  acquiring  or  using  a  firearm  in  self- 
defense.  The  Citizens  Self-Defense  Act 
is  a  protection  against  government 
prosecuting  law-abiding  citizens. 

This  common  sense  measure  does  not 
conflict  with  any  waiting  period  or  reg- 
ulation schemes  now  in  effect,  includ- 
ing Brady-style  waiting  periods. 

Please  support  and  cosponsor  this 
important  legislation. 

All  of  us  are  appalled  by  the  victims 
of  crime.  All  of  us  are  appalled  by  vio- 
lence where  guns  are  involved,  and  if 
there  was  a  shred  of  evidence  that  lim- 
iting guns  to  law-abiding  citizens 
would  decrease  crime  and  would  de- 
crease violence  with  guns,  then  one 
might  debate  that,  but  as  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  true. 

There  are  accidents  with  guns.  There 
are  also  accidents  with  automobiles. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  people  a 
year  are  injured  in  automobiles.  Some- 
where near  50,000  are  killed  in  auto- 
mobiles, and  I  see  no  move  to  ban  auto- 
mobiles because  there  are  accidents 
with  automobiles. 

Similarly  with  guns,  there  are  acci- 
dents with  guns.  They  need  to  be  de- 
creased by  training  and  learning  how 
to  properly  use  guns. 

Americans  have  decided  that  in  spite 
of  many  deaths  from  automobiles,  de- 
spite thousands  and  thousands  of  inju- 
ries from  automobiles,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  having  automobiles  outweigh 
the  benefits  of  not  having  automobiles. 
So  we  have  agreed  as  a  society  that  we 
are  benefited  by  having  automobiles. 

I  submit  that  the  same  benefit  will 
accrue  to  individuals  and  families  own- 
ing and  using  guns  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

This  bill  will  reduce  crime.  It  will  re- 
duce deaths  from  guns.  It  will  make  all 
of  our  lives  safer.  There  just  is  not  a 
shred  of  evidence  that  limiting  guns  to 
law-abiding  citizens  has  any  effect  on 
crime. 

D  1600 
If  we  make  this  bill  law,  Mr.  Speaker, 
crime  will  be  decreased  and  injury  with 
guns  will  be  decreased. 


THE  DEFENSE  BASE  REALIGN- 
MENT AND  CLOSURE  COMMIS- 
SION NEEDS  TO  LOOK  AT  THE 
FOREIGN  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
5  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lancaster).  Is  there  objection  to  the 


request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  on  behalf  of  several 
colleagues  and  myself,  legislation 
which  would  give  the  authority  to  the 
Defense  Base  Realignment  and  Closure 
Commission  in  its  next  go-around  to 
include  the  military  recommendations 
for  the  termination  and  reduction  of 
military  operations  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  at  military  installations 
outside  the  United  States.  One  of  my 
concerns  over  the  last  few  years  has 
been  the  extensive  investment  this 
country  has  made  abroad  in  such  mat- 
ters as  ship  repair  and  maintenance.  At 
Yokosuka,  a  base  in  Japan,  in  the  last 
4  years  $lVb  billion  has  been  spent  on 
ship  repair  and  maintenance  by  the 
American  fleet.  Those  funds  in  this 
very  tight  economy,  when  we  need  to 
retain  skilled  American  workers  as  a 
basic  defense  mobilization  force,  could 
much  better  have  been  spent,  in  my 
opinion,  at  the  various  shipyards  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Hawaii.  And  yet  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  was  spent 
abroad. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  the  basic 
act  which  has  the  Defense  Base  Re- 
alignment and  Closure  Commission  re- 
view possible  termination  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary operations  abroad  in  its  next  go- 
around  two  years  from  now.  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  the  foreign  military 
operations  of  the  United  States  be 
judged  in  competition  with  domestic 
military  operations  and  facilities. 

An  hour  or  two  ago  a  number  of  us 
met  with  James  Courter,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Defense  Base 
Realignment  and  Closure  Commission. 
I  asked  his  judgment  on  this  proposed 
legislation,  and  he  said,  "If  we  are 
given  the  jurisdiction  by  Congress,  we 
will  follow  the  law." 

I  think  that  is  appropriate,  and  I 
commend  Secretary  Aspin  for  his  lead- 
ership in  trying  to  include  this  type  of 
language  in  the  original  law  and  for  his 
actions  that  will  occur  in  the  next  day 
or  so  where  various  U.S.  foreign  bases 
will  be  canceled  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  feel,  however,  that  to  simply  leave 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
might  follow  Mr.  Aspin,  is  not  enough. 
We  need  to  work  the  consideration  of 
U.S.  bases  abroad  into  the  regular  base 
closure  process  which  starts  in  the  var- 
ious forces  and  moves  up  to  the  sec- 
retary level  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  and  into  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  This  legislation,  if 
enacted,  would  do  that. 

We  have  had  in  the  last  few  years  ap- 
proximately 1,669  bases  or  facilities  of 
some  type  abroad  that  service  the  vast 
forces  of  American  military  personnel 
overseas.  So  far,  661  of  those  have  been 
closed,  or  reduced  in  size.  That  is  ap- 


propriate with  the  changing  posture 
and  force  needs  that  have  come  about 
as  a  result  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war, 
but  there  are  still  almost  a  thousand 
facilities  abroad.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  presumably  close  a  number 
of  those  tomorrow.  I  think  that  we 
should  take  a  careful  look  at  what  re- 
mains after  his  action.  Thus,  I  com- 
mend this  legislation  to  the  House. 
This  proposal  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est as  we  see  very  skilled,  qualified 
Americans  holding  jobs  with  dignity 
who  are  slowly  being  put  out  of  work, 
endangering  the  capacity  of  this  coun- 
try to  deal  with  the  needs  of  our  forces 
in  repair  and  maintenance  should  fu- 
ture emergencies  arise. 

I  enclose  as  exhibits  for  this  legisla- 
tion the  text  of  the  bill  as  well  as  var- 
ious lists  of  bases  overseas. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
H.R. 1321 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  CONSIDERATION  OF  MILfFARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  CLOSURE  AND  RE- 
ALIGNMENT. 

(a)  Expansion  of  Scope  of  Base  Closure 
Law.— The  Defense  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Act  of  1990  (Part  A  of  title  XXIX 
of  Public  Law  101-510:  10  U.S.C.  2687  note)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating-  sections  2910  and  2911 
as  sections  2911  and  2912,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  2909  the  fol- 
lowing new  section; 

-SEC.  2910.  CONSIDERATION  OF  MILFTARY  IN- 
STALLATIONS  OUTSIDE  THE  UNTFED 
STATES. 

••(a)  Recommendations  for  Termination 
AND  Reductions  of  Military  Operations 
Outside  the  United  States.— With  respect 
to  recommendations  made  in  1996  for  the  clo- 
sure and  realignment  of  military  installa- 
tions under  this  part,  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commission  shall  include  recommendations 
for  the  termination  and  reduction  of  mili- 
tary operations  carried  out  by  the  United 
States  at  military  installations  outside  the 
United  States. 

•■(b)  Selection  Criteria.— <1)  Not  later 
than  December  31,  1993.  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  and  transmit 
to  the  congressional  defense  committees  the 
criteria  proposed  to  be  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  making  recommendations 
for  terminating  and  reducing  military  oper- 
ations carried  out  by  the  United  States  at 
military  installations  outside  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  public  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed criteria  for  a  period  of  at  least  30  days 
and  shall  include  notice  of  that  opportunity 
in  the  publication  required  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  February  15,  1994.  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  transmit  to  the  congressional  de- 
fense committees  the  final  criteria  to  be 
used  in  making  recommendations  for  termi- 
nating and  reducing  military  operations  car- 
ried out  by  the  United  States  at  military  in- 
stallations outside  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  criteria  developed  under  this  sub- 
section, along  with  the  force-structure  plan 
referred  to  in  section  2903(a).  shall  be  the 
final  criteria  to  be  used  in  making  rec- 
ommendations for  terminating  and  reducing 


military  operations  carried  out  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  military  installations  outside 
the  United  States,  unless  the  criteria  are — 

•■(A)  disapproved  by  a  joint  resolution  of 
Congress  enacted  on  or  before  March  15.  1994: 
or 

•■(B)  amended  by  the  Secretary  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  section  2903(b)(2)(B). 

■■(c)  Recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary.—The  Secretary  shall  transmit  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Commission  for  the 
termination  and  reduction  of  military  oper- 
ations of  the  United  States  at  specified  mili- 
tary installations  outside  the  United  States. 
The  recommendations  shall  be  included  in 
the  recommendations  transmitted  to  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  the  closure  and 
realignment  of  military  installations  inside 
the  United  States  under  section  2903(c). 

•■(d)  Review  and  Recommendations  by 
(Commission —The  Commission  shall  review 
the  recommendations  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (c).  The  Commis- 
sion may  make  changes  in  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  only  in  the 
manner  provided  in  subparagraphs  (B).  (C). 
and  (D)  of  section  2903(dK2).  The  Commission 
shall  include,  in  its  recommendations  to  the 
President  under  section  2903<d).  its  rec- 
ommendations for  the  termination  and  re- 
duction of  military  operations  of  the  United 
States  at  specified  military  installations 
outside  the  United  States. 

'■(e)  Review  and  Transmittal  by  the 
President.— The  recommendations  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  under  section  2903(e) 
shall  contain  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  for  the  termination  and  reduc- 
tion of  military  operations  of  the  United 
States  at  specified  military  installations 
outside  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments— (1)  Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  2901  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  part  is 
to  provide  a  fair  process  that  will  result  in 
the  timely  closure  and  realignment  of  mili- 
tary installations  inside  and  outside  the 
United  States.". 

(2)  Section  2911  of  such  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)(1).  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence   the  following  new  sentence; 

■With  respect  to  military  operations  carried 
out  by  the  United  States  outside  the  United 
States,  such  term  includes  the  sites  and  fa- 
cilities at  which  such  operations  are  carried 
out  without  regard  to  whether  the  sites  and 
facilities  are  owned  by  the  United  States. '■; 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

■'(8)  The  terms  ■closure'  and  'realignment' 
include,  with  respect  to  military  operations 
carried  out  by  the  United  States  outside  the 
United  States,  the  termination  or  reduction 
of  such  operations.". 

The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington.  DC.  March  10.  1993. 
Hon.  Steve  Horn. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Longworth 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Steve;  As  you  know,  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  think  through  for  some  time  a  new 
strategic  basis  for  protecting  Americans  and 
American  interests  against  the  new  threats 
of  the  post  Cold  War  world.  The  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  given  us  a  historic  opportunity  to 
downsize  our  forces  in  a  strategically  smart 
way  and  to  reinvest  some  of  the  resources  no 
longer  needed  for  defense  in  areas  of  civilian 
growth. 


Closing  military  bases  we  no  longer  need 
for  defense  purposes  is  a  key  component  of 
this  strategy.  Later  this  week,  I  will  make 
public  a  list  of  military  bases  proposed  for 
close  and  realignment.  Today.  Id  like  to  de- 
scribe for  you  the  rationale  and  process  Im 
using  to  develop  the  overall  plan. 

The  attached  memorandum  offers  addi- 
tional details.  Briefly,  there  are  four  key 
points; 

Closing  Bases  Saves  Taxpayer  Dollars  and 
Maintains  Military  Effectiveness.  We  must 
shed  an  inefficient  and  large  Cold  War  over- 
head structure  in  order  to  free  up  the  re- 
sources to  properly  invest  in  military  effec- 
tiveness and  civilian  growth  enterprises.  In 
so  doing,  we'll  also  save  billions  of  dollars  to 
contribute  toward  reducing  the  deficit. 

The  Process  for  Closing  Domestic  Bases  is 
Objective  and  Fair.  Politics  must  not  play  a 
role  in  the  base  closure  process.  Congress 
gave  the  Executive  Branch  extraordinary  au- 
thority to  close  bases,  using  a  fair  and  ana- 
lytical process  driven  by  the  force  structure 
plan  and  objective  criteria.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  used  this  method  in  develop- 
ing its  recommendations  and  the  final  deci- 
sions rest  with  an  independent,  bipartisan 
Base  Closure  Commission. 

We're  Reducing  Overseas  Bases  Even  More 
than  Bases  Here  at  Home.  The  Department 
of  Defense  will  reduce  its  overseas  base 
structure  much  more  than  in  the  US.  We  ex- 
pect to  announce  additional  overseas  base 
closures  within  the  next  several  weeks  and 
will  work  toward  even  bigger  announcements 
in  the  early  autumn  timeframe. 

We  will  Reinvest  for  Growth  to  Create 
Good.  New  Jobs.  I  am  committed  to  a 
proactive  program  on  reinvestment.  The 
President  will  shortly  make  public  our  plan 
for  using  the  Reinvestment  funds  previously 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
support  economic  growth  and  to  create  new. 
good  jobs  for  our  people,  communities  and 
defense  industries. 

Important  work  lies  ahead.  I  hope  I  can 
count  on  your  input  and  support  as  we  move 
through  the  process. 

With  warm  regards. 

Les  Aspin. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC.  March  9.  1993. 
Memorandum  from  Les  Aspin.  Secretary  of 

Defense. 
Subject;  Base  closure  and  realignment. 

Because  of  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  Defense  De- 
partment must  get  smaller.  We  are 
downsizing  in  the  same  way  many  major  cor- 
porations are.  Just  as  they  are  eliminating 
overhead  and  closing  unneeded  plants,  so  we 
are  inactivating  forces,  eliminating  over- 
head, and  closing  unneeded  military  bases 
worldwide. 

By  downsizing  in  this  way.  we  make  re- 
sources available  to  allow  us  to  do  the  right 
things  in  defense;  maintain  the  quality  of 
people  in  uniform  and  maintain  the  techno- 
logical edge  of  their  weapons. 

Our  overall  base  closure  policy  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  effort.  The  policy  has  five 
compelling  characteristics: 

It  saves  money  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
unnecessary  overhead. 

It  supports  military  effectiveness  by  reduc- 
ing the  competition  for  ever  scarcer  re- 
sources. 

It  is  fair  and  objective. 

It  hits  bases  overseas  harder  than  those  at 
home. 

It  supports  the  investment  necessary  to 
foster  economic  growth. 


SAVING  TAXPAYER  DOLLARS  AND  MAINTAINING 
MILFTARY  EFFECTIVENESS 

Closing  military  bases  worldwide  saves 
taxpayer  dollars;  permits  DoD  to  invest 
properly  in  the  forces  and  bases  it  keeps  in 
order  to  ensure  their  continued  effective- 
ness: and  frees  up  valuable  defense  assets 
(people,  facilities  and  real  estate)  for  produc- 
tive private  sector  reuse. 

The  defense  budget  will  decline  by  40  per- 
cent in  real  terms  from  1985  to  1997.  and  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  United  States  will  be 
reduced  by  30  percent.  Base  closures  have 
lagged  behind  this  overall  drawdown.  No 
bases  were  closed  until  two  years  ago.  fol- 
lowing decisions  made  in  the  1988  and  1991 
rounds  of  base  closures.  Under  those  two 
rounds,  domestic  base  structure  was  reduced 
by  only  nine  percent,  measured  by  plant  re- 
placement value. 

Plant  replacement  value  is  what  it  would 
cost  to  replace  all  the  buildings,  pavements, 
and  utilities  at  a  base.  We  measure  our 
progress  in  terms  of  plant  replacement  value 
because  it  is  a  better  measure  of  magnitude 
than  simply  counting  large  bases  and  small 
bases  equally. 

Failure  to  close  bases  in  line  with  reduc- 
tions in  budgets  and  personnel  constitutes  a 
double  hit;  Resources  are  drained  into  bases 
we  don't  need,  and  therefore  are  not  avail- 
able to  buy  the  things  we  do  need. 

BEING  OBJECTIVE  AND  FAIR 

Congress  has  given  the  Executive  Branch 
extraordinary  authority  to  close  domestic 
bases,  provided  the  Executive  Branch  follows 
the  established  rules  strictly,  and  keeps 
faith  with  the  Congress. 

This  means  using  an  objective,  fair  analyt- 
ical process  for  closing  bases  that  will  with- 
stand scrutiny  by  the  Defense  Base  Closure 
and  Realignment  Commission,  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Congress  and  the  public. 
The  process  has  worked  well  so  far. 

The  Military  Departments  and  Defense 
Agencies  made  their  recommendations  to  me 
on  February  22.  1993.  The  Joint  Staff  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  reviewed 
the  recommendations  and  underlying  analy- 
ses to  ensure  that  the  law  and  DoD  policies 
were  followed. 

I  will  not  recommend  any  base  for  closure 
that  would  conceivably  be  kept  open  under  a 
revised  force  structure  plan. 

The  recommendations  I  will  make,  how- 
ever, are  consistent  with  a  six-year  force 
structure  plan.  The  plan  DoD  has  used  in  the 
Bush  Administration's  "base  force."  The 
legal  deadline  for  recommendations  pre- 
cluded us  from  making  changes  based  on  fu- 
ture force  reductions  not  yet  decided. 

The  "base  force"  has  twelve  active  Army 
divisions:  we  will  have  room  to  station  all  of 
them.  It  has  twelve  carriers:  we  will  have 
room  to  berth  all  of  them.  It  has  1098  active 
Air  Force  fighters:  we  will  have  room  to  bed- 
down  all  of  them. 

Unless  the  force  structure  is  increased 
above  the  "base  force."  we  will  have  all  the 
bases  we  need. 

I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  future 
changes  will  decrease  force  structure,  and 
will  require  more,  not  fewer,  base  closures 
than  those  I  will  recommend  at  this  time. 

REDUCING  OVERSEAS  BASES  EVEN  MORE 

DoD  is  reducing  its  military  forces  and  its 
overseas  base  structure  much  more  than  in 
the  U.S. 

DoD  has,  to  date,  announced  it  will  end  or 
reduce  its  operations  overseas  at  sites  ac- 
counting for  28  percent  of  replacement  value. 

Our  plan  is  to  reduce  the  overseas  base 
structure  by  35-40%  as  we  complete  our  re- 
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duction  in  personnel  stationed  overseas  to 
about  200.000.  down  56  percent  from  1985. 

DoD  base  spending  overseas  will  also  de- 
cline dramatically,  both  because  of  troop  re- 
ductions and  because  Japan  and  Korea  are 
paying  an  increasing  share  of  the  costs  of 
stationing  U.S.  forces  there. 

While  DoD  will  continue  to  reduce  its  for- 
ward deployed  forces,  those  forces  have 
played  a  fundamental  role  in  regions  vital  to 
the  national  interest.  Permanently  station- 
ing and  periodically  deploying  forces  over- 
seas have  been  key  to  averting  crises  and 
preventing  war.  They  show  our  commitment, 
lend  credibility  to  our  alliances,  enhance  re- 
gional stability,  provide  crisis  response  capa- 
bility, and  promote  U.S.  influence  and  access 
throughout  the  world. 

SUPPORTING  THE  REINVESTMENT  NECESSARY  TO 
RESTORE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Closing  domestic  bases  and  reducing  DoD's 
weapons  and  equipment  purchases  are  criti- 
cal elements  of  a  balanced  defense 
drawdown— one  which  will  preserve  a  fully 
capable,  albeit  smaller,  military. 

Nationally,  the  drawdown  in  defense  spend- 
ing does  not  pose  any  extraordinary  prob- 
lems for  the  economy.  The  economic  impact 
of  the  planned  drawdown  is  actually  smaller 
than  the  impacts  after  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam wars.  However,  the  impacts  are  substan- 
tial in  regions  where  the  local  economy  de- 
pends heavily  on  defense  spending. 

There  are  three  ways  DoD  can  help  support 
economic  growth:  investing  in  people,  in- 
vesting in  industry,  and.  investing  in  com- 
munities. The  President  will  soon  announce 
more  details  on  his  plans  in  this  regard. 
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CREATING  EXPENSIVE  JOBS 

Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  5  minutes,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  include  extra- 
neous material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BACHUS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, despite  an  economy  that  created 
over  365,000  new  jobs  last  month  with- 
out   any    expense    whatsoever    to    the 


American  taxpayer,  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration clings  desperately  to  the 
myth  that  their  stimulus  package  is 
needed  to  create  jobs. 

Just  this  morning  there  were  front 
page  headlines:  "Spending.  Home  Sales 
Spur  Growth."  The  economy  is  improv- 
ing across  most  of  the  Nation  and  will 
remain  healthy  throughout  the  year, 
presidents  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  said  Wednesday. 

Despite  a  recovery  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  governors  described  as  broad- 
based,  gaining  in  strength  every  day 
and  likely  to  continue  for  the  remain- 
der of  1993,  one  which  should  create 
millions  of  new  jobs  and  without  any 
additional  intervention,  the  Democrat 
administration  wants  to  plow  ahead 
with  their  unneeded  and  expensive  eco- 
nomic stimulus,  and  how  many  new 
jobs  will  their  stimulus  plan  create? 

Well,  according  to  OMB,  209,000  jobs 
will  be  created  or  added  to  the  work 
force  as  a  result  of  this  so-called  eco- 
nomic stimulus  legislation. 

How  much  will  the  Clinton  program 
cost?  The  bill  will  cost  over  $16  billion. 

Now  let  us  do  a  little  arithmetic. 
That  means  that  each  job  created  by 
Government  intervention  and  the  Clin- 
ton administration  will  cost  S93.300,  al- 
most a  hundred  thousand  dollar  price 
tag  to  the  American  taxpayer  for  each 
job  created  by  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  in  the  business  of 
creating  100,000  jobs  for  a  small  group 
of  Americans,  especially  when  the 
economy  on  its  own  is  creating  month- 
ly twice  as  many  jobs  as  the  total  pro- 
jected to  be  created  by  the  entire  Clin- 
ton economic  stimulus  package  with- 
out Government  intervention  or  with- 
out any  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  the  House, 
If  the  President  really  wants  to  help 
out  long-term  economic  growth,  he 
should  concentrate  on  cutting  spend- 
ing, not  increasing  it,  not  adding  to  the 
deficit  and  making  the  American  peo- 
ple pay  that  back. 


Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  haven't  for- 
gotten what  happened  to  our  marines 
in  Lebanon.  And  some  of  us  see  our 
troops  being  shot  at  in  Somalia. 

And  we  know  Bosnia  will  be  much 
worse  for  American  troops. 

The  Clinton  plan  is  a  prescription  for 
disaster. 

And  one  has  to  wonder  why  a  man 
who  avoided  serving  his  country  in 
war,  why  a  man  who  protested  in  Eu- 
rope against  his  own  country,  is  now  so 
eager  to  put  American  troops  in  the 
middle  of  a  conflict  that  we  can  never 
solve. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  those 
Americans  who  are  willing  to  serve 
their  country,  I  appeal  to  you,  don't 
use  American  troops  as  your  political 
pawns. 


CLINTON    ADMINISTRATION    PLAN- 
NING   TO    SEND    20.000    AMERICAN 
TROOPS  INTO  BOSNIA 
(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  New 
York  Times  reports  that  the  Clinton 
administration  plans  to  send  up  to 
20,000  American  troops  into  the  killing 
zone  of  Bosnia.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
part  of  a  so-called  U.N.  peacekeeping 
force. 

But  the  military  planners  know  the 
truth:  The  civil  war  will  continue. 
That  means  American  troops  will  be 
caught  in  the  middle — targets  for  the 
artillery,  the  machineguns,  and  the 
snipers. 


D  1610 
GOVERNMENT  REGULATION 

(Mr.  GOODLATTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODLATTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
my  election  to  Congress  I've  heard 
from  many  constituents  frustrated 
with  Federal  regulations  on  business. 

A  small  business  owner  in  Allegheny 
County  was  told  by  an  OSHA  bureau- 
crat after  a  surprise  visit  that  he  had 
the  safest,  best  run  facility  he  had  ever 
inspected.  Then  the  businessowner  was 
fined  $1,300  for  not  having  his  paper- 
work up  to  date. 

Another  business  executive  in  Lynch- 
burg told  me  that  it's  easier  to  deal 
with  the  Socialist  French  Government 
than  our  own  Federal  Government. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  Federal  regulations  cost 
each  American  family  more  than  $4,000 
per  year.  Others  estimate  this  cost  to 
be  in  excess  of  $10,000  per  household. 

Overregulation  is  the  great  hidden 
addition  to  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
When  businesses  must  meet  needless 
paperwork  requirements,  they  have 
less  money  to  pay  higher  wages  to 
workers  and  dividends  to  investors. 
Smaller  paychecks  mean  less  revenue 
to  the  Government  and  a  bigger  deficit. 

Congress  must  slash  the  Government 
redtape  that  makes  it  difficult  for 
businessowners  to  earn  a  living.  But 
it's  frustrating  dealing  with  those  in 
Congress  who  still  believe  the  Govern- 
ment can  solve  all  of  society's  prob- 
lems. 

If  left  unchecked,  new  regulations 
will  reduce  business  profits,  raise 
prices,  and  limit  economic  growth.  Ul- 
timately, it's  consumers  who  shoulder 
the  regulatory  burden  of  this  hidden 
form  of  taxation. 


REAL  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE 
REFORM 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lancaster).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREENWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'm 
a  new  Member  of  Congress.  Before  I 
was  elected,  I  would  see  on  C-Span  a 
Congressman  speaking  to  an  essen- 
tially empty  House,  and  I  thought  it 
fairly  odd.  So  I  haven't  come  to  the 
well  to  make  one  of  these  special  order 
speeches  until  now. 

But  today  I  want  to  speak  directly  to 
all  those  Americans  who  are  interested 
enough  in  our  Government  to  watch 
the  House  in  session  even  to  the  final 
fall  of  the  gavel.  I  want  to  talk  about 
campaign  finance  reform — real  cam- 
paign finance  reform. 

The  campaign  last  year  in  my  con- 
gressional district  was  very  expensive. 
My  committee  raised  and  spent 
$750,000.  The  incumbent  we  defeated 
outspent  us  by  nearly  one-half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  difference  reflected 
his  ability  to  collect  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC  dollars. 

I'm  not  here  to  condemn  PAC's. 

PAC's  solicit  voluntary  political  con- 
tributions from  employees  or  union 
members  and  then  contribute  sums  of 
up  to  $10,000  per  election  to  selected 
candidates  for  Congress.  The  argument 
that  can  be  made  in  support  of  the  PAC 
system  is  that  it  enables  like-minded 
individuals  to  join  together  to  support 
candidates  who  support  their  philoso- 
phy or  who  are  sensitive  to  their  par- 
ticular needs  and  interests. 

But  there  are  strong  arguments  that 
must  be  made  to  demonstrate  why  the 
time  has  come  to  enact  real  campaign 
finance  reform— reform  that  does  away 
with  the  PAC  system  entirely.  Last 
week  I  announced  that  I  simply  will 
not  accept  PAC  money  for  my  reelec- 
tion campaigns.  It's  a  tough  thing  to 
do,  but  I'm  convinced  it's  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

What's  wrong  with  the  PAC  system? 
First,  it  undermines  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  its  elected  Representatives. 

When  a  Member  of  Congress  casts 
votes  critical  to  the  interests  of  a  par- 
ticular labor  union,  industry,  or  trade 
association  on  one  day.  and  then  solic- 
its these  same  interests  for  financial 
contributions  the  next,  he  or  she  cre- 
ates at  least  the  appearance  of  basing 
his  or  her  vote  on  what's  good  for  the 
contributor  and  not  on  what's  good  for 
the  people  he  or  she  represents.  Our 
duty  must  not  be  to  just  avoid  conflict 
of  interest;  our  duty  must  be  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest. 

Second,  it  protects  incumbents  and 
allows  outside  interests  to  dominate 
local  concerns. 

Picture  the  case  of  an  incumbent 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  been  here 
too  long  and  who  has  become  out  of 


touch  with  the  voters.  He  or  she  is 
challenged  by  a  bright,  dynamic  indi- 
vidual who  may  be  willing  to  work 
harder,  may  be  more  representative  of 
the  district's  voters,  and  all  in  all  has 
a  better  message.  The  challenger  may 
even  be  able  to  attract  more  individual 
contributors  from  within  the  district. 
But  the  incumbent  is  the  chairman  of 
an  important  committee  or  sub- 
committee. The  PAC  dollars  flow  to 
the  incumbent  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  incumbent  dominates  the  air- 
ways with  slick,  misleading  television 
ads  atttficking  the  challenger.  The  chal- 
lenger's message  is  overwhelmed.  The 
incumbent  is  reelected  largely  on  the 
strength  of  special  interest  money 
from  out  of  State.  Power  and  position 
win.  Principle  loses  again. 

Third,  the  PAC  system  reduces  the 
incentive  for  individual  voters  to  get 
personally  involved  in  choosing  which 
candidate  to  support. 

For  example,  under  the  PAC  system 
we  have  today,  a  union  member  may 
give  money  to  a  political  action  com- 
mittee— and  completely  dismiss  his  or 
her  responsibility  as  a  voter  to  evalu- 
ate the  candidate  on  a  wide  agenda  of 
issues.  Neither  voters  nor  candidates 
are  one-dimensional.  Steamfitters 
shouldn't  judge  candidates  based  only 
on  their  views  on  steamfltting.  Neither 
should  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  or 
anyone  else  limit  the  evaluation  of  a 
candidate  to  one  narrow  band  of  issues. 
When  a  donation  comes  directly  from 
the  voter  to  the  candidate  of  choice, 
the  contributor  will  be  more  inclined 
to  consider  more  of  the  candidate's 
views  on  a  greater  spectrum  of  issues. 
Americans  voted  for  change  Isist  No- 
vember. They  voted  for  reform.  They 
don't  want  symbolic  gestures,  press  re- 
leases, or  studies.  They  want  results. 
Real  reform  means  campaign  finance 
reform.  And  real  campaign  finance  re- 
form means  doing  away  with  the  PAC 
system  and  returning  political  power 
to  the  voters  of  each  congressional  dis- 
trict. 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN  JURY  SELECTION  IN 
TENNESSEE 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
address  an  ongoing  controversy  that 
deals  with  the  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Stuart 
Gerson.  and  the  allegation  that  Mr. 
Gerson  chose  to  involve  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  the  jury  selection  process 
involving  the  trial  of  our  colleague. 
Representative  FORD,  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr. 
Gerson  directed  the  U.S.  attorneys  ac- 


tually involved  in  the  case  to  change 
their  position  that  they  had  in  the 
midst  of  the  jury  selection  process,  and 
basically  to  adopt  the  position  ad- 
vanced by  Representative  Ford's  attor- 
neys. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  over 
that,  at  least  one  U.S.  attorney  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee  resigned  on  the 
spot,  and  indeed  the  judge  rejected  the 
argument  advanced  by  Representative 
Ford's  attorneys  and  by  then  the  U.S. 
attorneys  and  continued  the  jury  selec- 
tion process,  and  the  matter  is  now  at 
trial. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  express  any  opin- 
ion on  the  merits  of  that  case  that  is 
now  at  trial.  I  am  addressing  only  the 
involvement  of  the  Justice  Department 
in  the  jury  selection  matter. 

The  suggestion  was  made,  and  hence 
the  controversy,  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  acted  on 
this  matter  under  political  pressure, 
particularly  under  political  pressure 
from  the  White  House.  However,  the 
White  House,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  administration,  and 
the  Acting  Attorney  General,  have  all 
denied  this.  They  have  all  stated  that 
the  Acting  Attorney  General  acted 
solely  on  his  own  and  made  the  deci- 
sion by  himself.  And  I  want  to  state 
that  I  have  no  reason  to  challenge  this 
decision,  and  I  accept  that  explanation 
as  given. 

However.  I  do  not  accept  that  that 
explanation  should  end  the  con- 
troversy. I  personally  am  not  aware  of 
any  situation  previously  where  an  At- 
torney General  or  Acting  Attorney 
General  directed  a  U.S.  attorney  or  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorney  to  change  their 
position  on  jury  selection  in  the  middle 
of  a  case.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  is  un- 
precedented. 

Even  if  this  matter  does  not  involve 
political  pressure  from  the  administra- 
tion, which  again  I  accept  as  not  the 
case,  it  still  raises  the  question  was 
some  action  taken  in  this  case  by  the 
Justice  Department,  because,  and  sim- 
ply because,  the  defendant  on  trial  is  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  would  not  have  been  taken 
in  an  identical  set  of  circumstances  if 
the  defendant  were  not  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  therefore  think  that 
this  matter  still  warrants  inquiry  and 
investigation.  I  have  written  to  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  of  jurisdiction 
on  both  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  both  of  which  I  serve  on  as 
members  of  the  full  committee,  asking 
their  subcommittees  to  hold  an  inves- 
tigation, a  hearing  on  this  matter,  in 
which  the  Acting  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  can  come  forward 
and  explain  his  involvement  in  this 
case  and  explain  his  reasons  and  allow 
us  to  question  those  reasons.  If  ade- 
quate reason  is  given,  then  that  would 
put  the  matter  to  rest.  But  right  now, 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
think  the  whole  matter  is  being  swept 
under  the  rug. 


THE  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER 
BOMBING 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Franks) 
is  recogrnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  shocked  and  appalled, 
along  with  the  rest  of  our  Nation,  at 
the  recent  terrorist  bombing  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  in  New  York  City. 
This  cowardly  attack  left  5  people 
dead,  and  injured  over  1,000  innocent 
people. 

Yesterday,  the  FBI  announced  yet 
another  arrest  in  this  case.  The  FBI 
captured  a  Kuwaiti  immigrant  who  al- 
legedly helped  make  the  bombs  used  in 
this  incident.  I  believe  that  our  Nation 
owes  the  FBI  and  all  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials  who  participated  in  this 
Investigation  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
their  swift  work  in  bringing  these 
criminals  to  justice. 

However,  while  the  FBI's  investiga- 
tive work  after  the  blast  has  been  ex- 
emplary, their  work  before  the  bomb- 
ing deserves  further  scrutiny.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  now  known  that  Mr. 
Salameh,  the  man  who  allegedly  rented 
the  van  used  in  the  bombing,  was  under 
surveillance  by  the  FBI  for  his  connec- 
tion with  Sheik  Omar  Abdel  Rahman. 
My  colleagues  may  recall  that  Sheik 
Rahman  is  the  radical  Moslem  cleric 
who  wEis  tried  and  acquitted  in  E^ypt 
for  the  1981  assassination  of  President 
Anwar  Sadat. 

What  is  even  more  disturbing  is  that 
Sheik  Rahman's  name  appears  on  a 
Federal  Government  list  of  suspected 
terrorists.  This  raises  a  fundamental 
question.  How  did  this  man  get  into 
the  country  in  the  first  place?  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  trying  to  de- 
port Sheik  Rahman,  but  to  date  has 
been  unsuccessful.  I  find  it  unconscion- 
able that  our  immigration  laws  are  ei- 
ther so  lax  or  poorly  enforced  that  we 
are  unable  to  quickly  deport  a  man 
like  Sheik  Rahman. 

Protecting  the  World  Trade  Center 
also  deserves  added  attention.  Today's 
New  York  Times  reported  that  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey's  office  of  special  planning, 
whose  job  is  to  assess  security,  had 
once  recommended  closing  the  garage 
where  the  blast  occurred  because  it 
seemed  to  invite  a  car  attack.  For 
whatever  reason,  that  recommendation 
was  disregarded.  In  light  of  recent 
events,  I  urge  the  port  authority  to  re- 
examine all  of  its  security  measures. 


Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents work  in  the  World  Trade  Center 
and  had  to  go  through  this  terrible  or- 
deal. Although  according  to  the  FBI 
this  incident  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
a  relatively  unsophisticated  group  of 
saboteurs,  we  must  nevertheless  re- 
main ever  vigilant  in  our  fight  against 
international  terrorism.  Finally,  to 
better  protect  our  citizens,  the  House 
should  move  expeditiously  to  pass  leg- 
islation that  would  make  acts  of  do- 
mestic and  international  terrorism  a 
Federal  crime  punishable  by  the  death 
penalty.  * 


HOMOSEXUALS  IN  THE  MILITARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
rush  of  business  yesterday  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  I  was  unable  to  come 
to  the  floor  about  an  article  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Times 
that  really  has  me  upset  at  the  Penta- 
gon. And  that  is  pretty  rare,  because  I 
admire  our  women  and  men  in  uniform 
serving  our  country. 

It  is  about  a  lieutenant  that  was  si- 
lenced by  the  Pentagon.  The  Washing- 
ton Times  front  page  headline  is  "Pro- 
ban  Lieutenant  Silenced,"  meaning  he 
is  for  the  ban  on  allowing  professed, 
avowed  homosexuals,  that  is  by  defini- 
tion activists,  to  be  recruited  or  to 
stay  in  the  military  once  they  come 
out  of  privacy. 

I  do  not  use  that  stupid,  igrnorant. 
pejorative  term  "in  the  closet";  pri- 
vacy over  sexual  conduct  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  bad,  naughty  stepmother 
making  you  hide  in  a  dark  closet.  It  is 
just  what  it  says,  privacy. 

And  for  those  that  want  to  proclaim 
openly  their  homosexuality,  which  is 
that  very  important  proclamation,  is, 
therefore,  an  admission  of  homosexual 
activity  or  activism  in  the  military 
services,  is  something  that  has  got  to 
be  blocked  and  stopped  and  the  current 
policy  should  be  respected. 

So  let  us  look  at  this  story,  because 
I  am  glad,  in  a  way,  I  did  not  come  to 
the  floor  yesterday,  because  I  have  re- 
searched who  this  gentleman  is.  this 
Navy  lieutenant.  David  Quint,  and  find 
out  that  the  plot  thickens,  because  he 
is  an  Annapolis  graduate.  And  at  the 
Naval  Academy  up  the  road  here  in 
Maryland  his  roommate  was  one  of  the 
nine  battalion  commanders  who  has 
now  become  the  poster  boy  of  homo- 
sexual activism  vis-a-vis  the  military 
because  his  name  is  Joseph  Stefans. 

He  lives  in  New  York  now,  in  a  homo- 
sexual relationship  that  he  refuses  to 
talk  about.  But  I  have  seen  this  Joseph 
Stefans  get  front  psige  coverage  in  Sun- 
day magazine  supplements  to  the  New 
York  Times,  I  believe  also  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  People  magazine,  several 
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page  coverage,  all  of  it  glorifying  him 
as  this  great  loss  to  the  U.S.  military. 

I  debated  Mr.  Stefans,  formerly  a 
midshipman.  He  was  kicked  out,  I 
think,  as  long  ago  as  April  1987,  in  his 
last  year  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

I  have  debated  him  on  the  "Larry 
King  Show,  "  a  nationwide  show  of 
some  repute  and  a  show  that  creates 
Presidential  candidates,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  And  I  have  also  debated  him  on 
"Nightline,"  a  loaded  deck.  The  host, 
Forrest  Sawyer,  always  introduced  as  a 
Reagan  defense  expert  but  liberal  in 
nature,  Larry  Korb,  three  against  one, 
but  I  have  been  against  Stefans  twice 
on  television.  And  in  between  the 
"Nightline"  appearance,  where  I  would 
say  the  truncated,  imbalanced  debate 
was  a  draw,  I  was  visited  in  my  office 
by  a  Marine  colonel,  an  Army  Marine 
colonel,  a  Navy  full  captain,  and  an  Air 
Force  colonel  explaining,  this  is 
months  ago,  explaining  how  they  never 
go  on  the  media,  spokesmen  from  the 
Pentagon,  because  "We  always  lose, 
the  deck  is  always  stacked  by  the 
media  culture  sigainst  us,  as  it  was 
against  you,  Mr.  Dornan."  They  said, 
"However,  we  never  lose  in  court." 

And  they  never  did  in  a  local  decision 
last  or  a  few  weeks  ago  out  in  Los  An- 
geles by  a  Federal  judge,  which  per- 
tained only  to  his  jurisdiction  there  in 
southern  California.  So  that  is  pretty 
good.  99.9  percent  history  rate  in  court 
for  maintaining  this  ban  against 
avowed,  open,  professed,  activist  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military. 

Let  me  go  into  this  article  a  little 
bit.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  try  and  see  what 
we  can  learn  from  this,  elucidate  this 
issue  a  bit. 

A  little  quoting  here  from  Rowan 
Scarborough's  article. 

"Naval  Spokesman  Angered  Superi- 
ors" is  the  subtitle. 

"The  Navy  has  muzzled  an  official 
spokesman,"  official  spokesman  of  the 
public  information  office  for  all  mat- 
ters of  naval  importance,  "for  express- 
ing his  opposition  to  lifting  the  ban  on 
homosexuals  in  the  military." 

He  was  muzzled. 

"The  Public  Affairs  Officer,  Lt.  David 
Quint,  was  threatened  with  discipli- 
nary action  if  he  did  not  stop  that  ad- 
vocacy as  a  naval  officer." 

D  1630 

In  other  words,  if  he  did  not  stop  up- 
holding a  50-year  policy  that  is  actu- 
ally a  several  hundred  year  policy. 
"Lieutenant  Quint  declined  to  com- 
ment yesterday,  saying  any  utterance 
might  place  him  in  violation  of  the  gag 
order." 

I  may  just  be  contacting  Lieutenant 
Quint  to  come  up  to  the  Hill  and  speak 
before  one  of  my  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  includ- 
ing having  his  commanders  invited  up 
here. 

"Friends  of  the  naval  officer  said  the 
Pentagon  spokesman  believes  the  Navy 
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violated  his  freedom  of  speech."  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that.  also. 

The  acquaintances,  one  of  whom  provided 
the  disciplinary  memo  to  the  Times,  com- 
plained that  the  Navy  took  no  similar  action 
during  the  past  two  years  of  public  debate  on 
women  in  combat.  During  that  time,  female 
officers  in  uniform  gave  numerous  press 
interviews  on  their  opposition  to  the  current 
combat  ban. 

Let  me  discuss  that  statement,  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  true,  this  Member 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
from  California  witnessed  this.  Not 
only  did  women  in  uniform  give  inter- 
views, and  they  were  almost  always  of- 
ficers, because  enlisted  women.  95  per- 
cent said  "We  do  not  want  to  be  in 
combat."  but  because  of  career  ad- 
vancement reasons,  and  I  will  concede, 
maybe  some  courage  in  many  of  the 
cases,  they  not  only  gave  interviews  in 
uniform,  female  officers,  but  I  went 
over  to  the  Senate  side  because  this 
Chamber.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  know 
gutted  out  on  this  issue. 

We  did  not  have  day  one,  not  a 
minute  of  hearings  on  women  in  com- 
bat in  the  military.  We  have  not  even 
thoroughly  debated  women  in  support 
combat  units  and  what  is  happening: 
for  example,  IB-percent  pregnancy  rate 
of  all  women  who  go  to  sea  on  our  aux- 
iliary support  ships.  We  have  not  even 
debated  that.  But  in  this  House  there 
was  no  debate.  We  deferred  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senate  got  it  out.  except  it  set 
up  a  commission,  thanks  to  senior 
Democrat,  ex-Marine  officer  and  Mig. 
almost  an  ace.  shot  down  three  Migs 
in  Korea,  astronaut  hero  JOHN  Glenn 
of  Freedom  7  fame,  and  the  first  missile 
program  we  ever  had,  the  first  man  to 
orbit  the  globe;  and  POW  hero  for  6'/j 
years,  John  McCain,  Republican  Sen- 
ator. 

Thanks  to  those  two  taking  the  lead, 
we  had  a  commission  on  women.  I 
thought  it  was  a  pretty  balanced  com- 
mission. All  viewpoints  were  heard. 
They  Issued  a  decision,  an  advisory  de- 
cision to  then-President  Bush  that 
women  should  not  be  in  combat. 

When  I  testified  before  that  commis- 
sion and  went  over  there  and  had  dis- 
cussions in  the  halls  and  did  a  little 
lobbying,  I  saw  women  in  uniform,  I 
think  particularly  of  two  Army  cap- 
tains in  uniform,  lobbying. 

My  own  past  is  not  particularly  per- 
fect in  this  area.  I  marched  with  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  on  Au- 
gust 28.  1963.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  Air 
Force  uniform  with  two  rows  of  peace- 
time fighter  pilot  ribbons,  my  Air 
Force  silver  wings,  my  captains  bars, 
my  summer  silver  tans,  the  uniform 
long  gone. 

I  knew  I  was  probably  violating  a 
military  regulation  for  making  a  polit- 
ical statement  on  civil  rights  and  using 
my  uniform  to  do  it.  I  was  27  years  of 
age.  excuse  me.  I  had  just  turned  30. 
1963.  and  I  have  pictures  in  front  of  the 
Washington  Monument  sitting  with  a 


whole  delegation  of  some  pretty  fa- 
mous people,  since  I  was  not  known 
outside  of  my  own  family,  sitting  next 
to  the  late  Sammy  Davis.  Jr.;  the  late 
fine  actor  Robert  Ryan;  the  late  great 
screenwriter  of  "Judgment  at 
Nuremburg."  just  coming  off  an  Acad- 
emy Award.  Abby  Mann;  the  fine  actor 
and  Korean  Army  veteran  and  liaison 
pilot  James  Gamer.  We  were  all  there 
in  this  delegation. 

All  I  had  to  offer  was  my  Air  Force 
captain's  uniform.  I  was  willing  to  put 
my  career  on  the  line  because  the  Ken- 
nedy brothers  were  hiding  in  the  White 
House.  They  did  not  want  to  get  out  in 
front  of  Dr.  King. 

I  was  proud  to  be  there  in  August 
1963.  because  I  had  flown  with  African- 
Americans,  then  called  black  officers, 
who  taught  me  to  fly  a  fighter  and  flew 
with  me  in  F-lOO's  at  George  Air  Force 
Base;  Fig  Newton  in  the  adjoining 
squadron,  my  own  flight  commander 
who  is  now  a  medical  doctor,  heard 
from  him  the  first  time  in  35  years  the 
other  day;  retired  Major  Wilson,  who 
was  my  flight  commander  a  few  years 
before  at  George  Air  Force  Base. 

I  was  proud  to  march  in  my  uniform. 
My  best  memory  of  that  day.  other 
than  looking  around  and  seeing  the 
tears  flowing  down  everybody's  face  as 
Dr.  King  made  that  beautiful  "I  Have  a 
Dream"  speech  about  all  of  us  living  in 
harmony,  with  brotherhood  really 
meaning  something,  I  remember  walk- 
ing down  Constitution  Avenue,  I  think 
it  was  the  parade  approach  to  this 
gathering  of  some  250,000  people,  with- 
out even  a  fistfight.  not  a  harsh  word, 
not  a  scuffle  that  I  knew  of. 

I  remember  a  little  child  coming  up 
to  me.  a  black  child,  a  little  boy.  He 
says  to  me.  "Sir.  are  you  guarding  or 
marching?"  And  I  said.  "I  am  march- 
ing, son  "  And  he  slipped  his  hand  into 
mine  and  for  fully  half  that  march,  all 
the  way  up  until  he  went  his  way  in 
front  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  I  held 
that  little  black  child's  hand. 

I  never  wore  my  Air  Force  captain's 
uniform  more  proudly  than  I  did  that 
day.  The  fact  is.  people  told  me  later 
when  they  saw  the  photographs  come 
back,  and  you  can  check  them  in  my 
office,  I  am  proud  of  them,  they  said, 
"You  broke  Air  Force  regulations.  You 
were  making  a  statement  in  your  uni- 
form and  you  were  not  supposed  to  do 
that.  "  This  article  kind  of  gets  into 
that. 

There  are  some  issues  that  transcend 
a  rule  that  limits  the  freedom  of  speech 
of  our  men  and  women,  officers  and  en- 
listed, who  are  on  active  duty  or  even 
are  quite  active  in  the  Reserve. 

Listen  to  the  rest  of  this  article: 
"The  Quint  Case."  and  I  do  not  like  the 
sound  of  that,  and  I  am  sure  Lt.  David 
Quint  does  not,  either,  "the  Quint  case 
illustrates  the  tightrope  pro-ban  offi- 
cers, including  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,"  and  now  we  are  talking  about 
people  with  eight  stars,  four  on  each 


shoulder,  "walk  as  they  attempt  to  im- 
plement President  Clinton's  order  to 
ease  some  restrictions  on  homosexuals 
in  the  Armed  Forces. 

"It  also  shows,  according  to  allies  of 
Lieutenant  Quint,  how  senior  officers 
moved  to  stamp  out  dissent  on  the 
issue  so  as  not  to  appear  in  opposition. 
The  President  is  preparing  to  order  the 
ban  lifted  on  July  15  ";  not  until  we 
have  had  hearings  here  and  in  Senator 
NUNN's  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  in  the  subcommittee  of  my  good 
friend.  Chairman  Ike  Skelton. 

The  hearings  have  been  put  off  for  a 
week.  We  do  not  have  to  appear  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  next  week,  but  the  week 
after  on  the  full  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  We  are  a  bit  out  of  sync.  We 
should  have  Mr.  Skelton's  subcommit- 
tee hearings  first  and  then  the  full 
committee,  but  people  are  interested  in 
this. 

The  article  continues:  "All  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  including  the 
chairman.  Gen.  Colin  Powell,"  proudly 
of  African-American  descent,  by  way  of 
his  parents  coming  as  immigrants  to 
the  United  States  that  they  loved  from 
Jamaica  and  becoming  citizens,  they 
all  oppose,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  removing 
the  ban.  "But  they  stopped  expressing 
that  view  publicly  so  as  not  to  con- 
tradict Mr.  Clinton,  the  Commander  in 
Chief." 

"Lieutenant  Quints  superiors  or- 
dered him  to  stop  talking  the  same  day 
senior  Pentagon  officials  chewed  out' 
several  Admirals  for  an  anti-homo- 
sexual comment  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  was  attributed  by  name  to 
a  senior  Navy  spokesman."  a  lieuten- 
ant commander,  by  the  way. 

"Navy  sources  said  the  unhappy  sen- 
ior officials  include  General  Powell. 
But  the  General's  spokesman.  Col.  Bill 
Smullen.  said  I'm  not  aware  of  that, 
and  I  am  sure  I  would  have  been  ap- 
prised of  that"  I  will  bet  he  would, 
too.  So  people  in  the  press  are  cranking 
in  Colin  Powell  without  his  permission. 
"Lieutenant  Quint  expressed  his 
views  in  several  forums.  "  including 
conservative  radio  talk  shows;  are 
there  any  other  talk  shows  these  days, 
other  than  conservative  ones;  "includ- 
ing the  Christian  Broadcasting  Service 
on  cable  TV  "  That  was  either  their 
new  show  or  their  new  700  Club. 

"He  also  addressed  the  issue  during 
duty  hours  in  his  work  space;"  his  su- 
periors claim,  at  the  Navy's  Central 
Public  Affairs  Office  in  the  Pentagon. 
"Because  previous  counseling  appar- 
ently has  not  been  heeded,  this  letter  is 
directive  in  nature.  "  said  a  memo  to 
Lieutenant  Quint  from  Cap.  Fred 
Leeder.  Deputy  Chief  of  Information." 

Captain  Fred,  you  will  hear  from 
Congressman  Bob  Dornan  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  want  to  chat  with  you.  Fred.  I 
admire  guys  in  uniform.  A  full  captain 
like  you.  that  would  be  a  colonel  in  my 
service  or  my  dad's  Army  service.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  Fred;  want  to  find 
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out  from  you  what  you  think  of  homo- 
sexuals in  the  military.  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  quote  you  or  not,  but  I  have  a 
right  to  ask  you  as  a  Congressman  who 
sets  your  pay  scale 

"You  will  refrain  immediately,"  says 
Fred  Leeder.  to  his  lieutenant,  "from 
any  activity  detailed  in  this 
letter  *  *  *  Violation  of  this  directive 
may  result  in  disciplinary  action  which 
could  affect  your  continued  assignment 
and  your  professional  record  " 

This  to  an  Annapolis  graduate  means 
"They  are  going  to  wreck  your  career, 
and  I  will  help  them  do  it  if  you  don't 
back  off"  Did  anybody  tell  this  to 
these  women  who  were  over  on  the 
Senate  side  and  had  been  on  this  House 
side  moving  in  and  out  of  our  offices,  in 
uniform,  arguing  for  women  in  combat? 

The  reason  I  never  came  to  the  floor 
on  that  or  objected  to  it  was  because,  I 
will  say  this  to  these  women,  they  were 
not  trying  to  get  out  of  something,  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  letters  I  get  from 
parents  or  people  in  the  military,  to 
which  I  write  back  and  say,  "I  cannot 
help  you  get  out  of  anything  " 

If  somebody  said  to  me  they  want  to 
get  into  the  Special  Forces,  get  on  the 
Delta  team,  go  to  pilot  training,  get 
into  submarine  service,  get  into  heli- 
copter school,  get  into  Special  Forces, 
they  want  to  do  something,  they  want 
to  get  into  a  combat  unit  and  put  their 
lives  in  harm's  way  if  we  go  to  war, 
small  or  large,  I  bend  every  rule  in  my 
office  to  help  people  get  into  some- 
thing. 

These  women  were  fighting  to  get 
into  combat.  I  knew  they  were  bending 
their  free  speech  that  is  limited  by 
wearing  the  uniform,  but  I  did  not  say 
anything.  However,  now  this  double 
standard:  Women  in  combat,  which  I 
was  never  convinced  was  correct,  they 
are  allowed  to  lobby,  but  when  it 
comes  to  keeping  people  who  are 
disrespected  by  95  percent  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  I  feel  like  saying  99  percent, 
because  they  think  they  are  morally 
corrupt  because  their  gender  orienta- 
tion is  to  their  own  sex,  anybody  who 
is  a  strict  biblical  student  or  who  is  an 
orthodox  Jewish.  Catholic,  Protestant, 
or  any  faith,  certainly  orthodox  Islam, 
finds  it  morally  offensive  to  take  or- 
ders from  somebody  they  consider  mor- 
ally corrupt. 

This  cannot  be  compared  to  Harry 
Truman's  order  of  July  26,  1948.  Any- 
body who  went  to  the  Bible  that  we  use 
when  people  are  sworn  in,  and  didn't 
President  Clinton  put  his  hand  on  his 
mamma  Kelly's  Bible  when  he  was 
sworn  in? 

D  1640 

Well,  if  anybody  said  I  will  not  follow 
that  person  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin,  you  could  go  to  the  Bible 
and  say  nothing  wrong  with  that  per- 
son morally.  You  are  a  bigot,  you  are  a 
racist,  you  are  corrupt  by  scripture. 
You  are  corrupt  by  Jewish.  Catholic,  or 


the  teachings  of  the  major  religions  in 
the  world.  What  Harry  Truman  is  doing 
is  correct,  and  besides,  folks,  get  this, 
there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
of  color  in  uniform  in  1948.  It  is  just 
that  they  were  segregated  in  their  own 
units,  and  demeaning  to  their  dignity 
in  some  of  the  units  the  officers  were 
white.  And  that  went  all  the  way  back 
to  the  Civil  War  Crispus  Attucks,  an 
African  Englishman,  actually,  or  what- 
ever you  would  call  a  pre-colonial 
American,  died  at  Lexington  Green  in 
April  1775.  A  black  American  gives  his 
life  for  his  country.  Crispus  Attucks. 

If  anybody  saw  the  movie,  "Glory,  " 
and  did  not  have  tears  come  to  their 
eyes  with  the  54th  Regiment,  led  by 
Col.  Bob  Shaw,  a  white  officer  of  Bos- 
ton still  in  his  twenties,  and  the  attack 
on  Battery  Wagner,  now  called  Fort 
Wagner,  which  was  not  more  than  a 
battery  at  that  time,  that  black  regi- 
ment brought  such  glory  then  to  all 
black  units  throughout  the  Civil  War 
on  the  Union  side  that  it  is  incredible 
that  it  took  from  1864  in  that  battle  all 
the  way  until  1948  to  integrate  black 
units  in  with  every  other  unit  in  the 
country. 

This  cannot  be  compared  to  telling 
an  officer  or  an  enlisted  man  who  re- 
fuses to  follow  somebody  because  he  is 
an  avowed  homosexual,  because  when 
you  go  to  the  Bible  in  that  instance, 
whether  it  is  in  Genesis,  or  the  third 
book  of  the  Penteuch.  which  is  called 
the  Torah  in  the  Jewish  law,  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Bible,  book  one  and 
three  are  very  explicit  about  homo- 
sexuality. An  abomination.  In  St. 
Paul's  letters  to  the  Romans  when  he 
takes  the  word  of  Jesus  across  the 
then-known  Mediterranean  world,  writ- 
ing to  no  less  than  the  Romans  them- 
selves, he  points  out  what  an  abomina- 
tion it  is. 

Go  to  the  Bible,  these  officers.  I  am 
sure  Lieutenant  Quint  as  a  roommate 
of  the  poor,  pathetic  poster  boy,  Joseph 
Stephens  of  the  homosexual  movement, 
I  am  sure  he  feels  nothing  but  pain, 
sorrow,  and  friendship  for  Joe  from  his 
Annapolis  days,  and  this  is  what  may 
be  causing  him  to  speak  out. 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  "Larry  King 
Show."  I  did  not  tell  you  what  all  of 
the  senior  field-grade  officers,  the  colo- 
nels and  the  Navy  captains  told  me  in 
my  office,  that  Stephens  lies  when  he 
goes  on  a  television  show,  and  said  he 
never  engaged  in  homosexual  conduct, 
that  he  only  told  a  couple  of  friends, 
and  then  by  implication  they  ratted  on 
him  and  destroyed  his  naval  career  as 
an  officer.  They  showed  me  documenta- 
tion that  two  freshmen  on  the  main 
Annapolis  choir — Joe  Stephens  used  to 
be  a  practicing  Catholic,  I  am  sure.  He 
is  from  a  small  town  in  North  Dakota, 
the  only  kid  from  that  area  ever  to  go 
to  one  of  our  service  academies,  tradi- 
tional Scandanavian  Catholic  family, 
two  sisters,  mother,  dad,  all  broken 
hearted    over    this.    So    he    is    on    the 


Catholic  choir  because  the  whole  An- 
napolis choir  travels  more,  and  he 
switched  over  to  the  main  Annapolis 
choir.  He  sang  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" back  at  the  Army-Navy  games  of 
1986-87  and  the  1985-86  season  when  he 
went  to  the  main,  big  choir  which  trav- 
els around  the  country,  scholastic  re- 
quirements notwithstanding.  He  woke 
up  two  freshmen  at  night,  and  I  see  in 
this  print  from  the  Navy  document,  he 
was  rubbing  their  stomachs.  In  other 
words,  a  pass,  a  pitch,  a  move,  hitting 
upon  freshmen  as  a  senior  battalion 
commander,  one  of  the  eight  gays.  I 
put  this  proposition  right  in  his  face  on 
the  "Larry  King  Show.  "  and  he  turned 
ashen  white,  even  under  his  makeup, 
and  he  fled  the  studio.  Larry  King  said, 
"Well,  you  sure  hit  him."  And  I  said  go 
to  confession,  Joe,  and  make  a  confes- 
sion, make  a  general  confession  to  ease 
the  pain  for  your  mother,  father,  and 
sisters,  and  get  back  in  God's  graces, 
and  stop  being  used  by  those  crazed  ho- 
mosexual movement  people  like  Act  Up 
in  New  York  there.  But  he  did  not  take 
the  advice  and  he  fled.  I  pray  for  Joe 
occasionally.  He  will  come  together 
someday.  I  am  going  to  follow  this 
thing  through  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
We  are  suppressing  people's  freedom  of 
speech  on  the  key  issue  of  a  military 
unit's  cohesiveness,  combat  readiness, 
morality,  yes.  and  health,  yes.  I  am 
probably  not  going  to  discuss  the  mo- 
rality issue  in  the  subcommittee  or  in 
the  full  committee  hearings,  or  maybe 
not  again  on  the  floor  until  the  dust 
has  settled  on  the  military  aspects  of 
homosexuals  in  the  military. 

Closing  out  this  Washington  Times 
headline  article  from  yesterday,  March 
10.  here  is  the  payoff:  "Captain  Leeder 
issued  the  memo  the  same  day  another 
spokesman.  Comdr.  Craig  Quigley." 
and  he  would  be  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  Air  Force,  or  the 
Army,  a  middle  grade,  field  grade  offi- 
cer, he  was  quoted  in  a  New  York 
Times  story  headlined  "Military  Cites 
Wide  Range  of  Reasons  for  Its  Gay 
Ban." 

My  staff  will  have  that  article  wait- 
ing for  me  when  I  get  back  to  my  office 
this  evening  over  the  computer  Nexus 
system.  Hint. 

The  commander  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, this  is  Quigley.  "'Homosexuals  are 
notoriously  promiscuous."  Statement 
of  fact.  I  will  take  it  from  him  and 
make  it  my  statement.  Statement  of 
Congressman  Bob  Dornan  from  Cali- 
fornia, homosexuals  are  notoriously 
promiscuous,  period,  fact.  Every  survey 
ever  done  fairly  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern times. 

"Sources  said  General  Powell,"  Colin 
Powell,  ""troubled  by  persistent  reports 
the  Pentagon  is  bucking  Mr.  Clinton  on 
the  issue,  was  angered  and  relayed  his 
feelings  to  the  Navy. 

"After  the  quote  appeared.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Kendell  Pease  — "  I  think  I  will 
be    calling    Admiral    Pease.    Some    of 


these  folks  out  across  America  may 
want  to  call  him  too,  Mr.  Speaker.  He 
is  Navy  Chief  of  Information.  That  is 
way  up  the  chain  of  command  of  Lt. 
David  Quint.  He  "ordered  his  subordi- 
nates to  make  no  further  comment  on 
homosexuals  in  the  military." 

Now  how  are  we  going  to  learn  from 
people  in  uniform  what  they  think 
about  this  issue  if  they  are  all  furious 
about  it,  if  morale  at  the  Pentagon  is 
on  the  floor,  and  starting  with  what 
they  have  as  a  Commander  in  Chief,  a 
former  demonstrator,  not  a  draft  dodg- 
er, but  somebody  whogot  drafted  and 
had  his  show-up  date  of  1969  squelched 
politically,  a  little  different  from  evad- 
ing, but  changing  the  draft  notice  and 
making  somebody  else  take  your  place. 
Or  that  weak  salute.  That  spread 
through  the  corps  kind  of  poorly,  a  guy 
who  kind  of  is  popping  a  half  salute, 
and  morale  is  at  the  bottom  at  the 
Pentagon.  Everybody  listening  at  the 
Pentagon  knows  that,  and  now  you  are 
suppressing  them  on  an  issue  that  is 
ripping  the  morale  of  the  military 
services  even  further. 

Then  on  that  same  page  Quigley 
caused  this  admiral's  memo  to  come 
out,  and  that  is  the  day  that  Lieuten- 
ant Quint  was  reprimanded  via  the 
memo. 

"Quigley  said."  2  days  ago.  "he  knew 
of  no  repercussions  or  complaints  from 
General  Powell  because  of  his  quote  in 
the  New  York  Times.  He  said  his  state- 
ment about  homosexual  promiscuity 
was  not  comparable  to  Lieutenant 
Quint's  statements  in  opposition  to  ho- 
mosexuals in  the  military.  He  said  his 
statement  was  based  on  research  arti- 
cles he  read."  now  backed  up  by  Dor- 
nan  on  the  House  floor. 

Commander  Quigley,  ""declined  to 
discuss  the  Quint  case.  "I  would  never 
discuss  with  you  the  counseling  of  any 
junior  officer  by  a  senior  officer.'  "  I 
like  that.  Good  going,  Craig  Quigley. 

"But  he  added,  as  a  general  principle, 
that  "if  a  Navy  spokesperson  has  very 
strong  personal  convictions  on  a  sub- 
ject, any  subject.'  "—any  subject?  Any 
subject,  something  we  are  going  to 
have  hearings  on  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate?  And  this  had  been  a  national 
issue  since  Veterans  Day  when  the 
President-Elect  brought  it  up  in  the  ro- 
tunda on  Veterans  Day  in  Little  Rock. 
AR.  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol, 
"any  subject,  he  or  she  must  be  very 
careful  to  separate  their  professional 
role  from  their  personal  convictions." 

In  other  words.  Bob  Dornan  should 
not  have  worn  his  military  uniform 
and  marched  with  Martin  Luther  King? 
Probably.  And  all  of  these  women 
should  not  wear  their  uniforms  when 
they  come  here  to  lobby  for  women  in 
combat.  Lieutenant  Quigley  should  not 
have  worn  his  uniform  to  make  state- 
ments about  being  in  the  military  if  he 
is  on  active  duty.  Free  speech,  sup- 
pressing speech. 

Let  me  tell  you  my  experience.  I 
think  it  is  probably  that  Quint  started 


to  talk  about  his  roommate,  poster 
boy.  gay  midshipman,  sounds  like  a 
Dick  Powell  1930's  movie,  "The  Gay 
Midshipman,"  which  was  a  headline  in 
the  Washington  Post  article,  and  in 
one  magazine,  a  posh,  Hollywood  elitist 
magazine  they  had  a  full-page  picture 
of  Stephens  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
and  it  looked  like  an  ad  for  the  former 
Morton  Downey  Show,  screaming,  the 
primal  scream,  you  open  it  up  and  it's 
screaming  out  unfairness  in  the  Naval 
Academy  by  not  letting  him  go  on  ac- 
tive duty  as  a  known  homosexual. 

So  let  me  close  this  article.  I  am  con- 
tinuing to  quote  Commander  Quigley. 

"If  it  is  felt  that  they  are  crossing 
the  line  and  blurring  the  two  roles, 
then  it  is  appropriate  and  expected  for 
a  more  senior,  more  experienced  indi- 
vidual would  counsel  that  person  on 
their  performance,"  he  said. 

"A  Navy  captain,  who  asked  not  to 
be  named" — here  comes  more  guts  on 
the  parts  of  these  guys  that  are  fight- 
ing our  wars  for  us.  I  have  seen  people 
who  have  had  300  or  400  combat  mis- 
sions In  North  Vietnam,  rolling  in 
against  SAM  missiles.  MiG  inter- 
ference, flying  from  Bob  McNamara's 
MiG  sanctuaries,  unbelievable,  Russian 
supplied,  directed  antiaircraft  fire,  and 
it  is  known  and  able  to  be  called  factu- 
ally the  most  dangerous  air  warfare  en- 
vironment in  the  history  of  flying  since 
the  Wright  brothers  in  1903. 
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They  will  have  300  or  400  combat  mis- 
sions. 6  rows  of  medals.  Air  Force 
Cross,  Navy  Cross,  Silver  Stars,  several 
times,  multiple  Distinguished  Flying 
Crosses,  and  Air  Medals,  and  you  tell 
them  that  they  have  to  go  and  testify 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  they  pale.  I  cannot 
understand  that.  I  do  not  know  why 
more  military  people  are  not  up  here 
volunteering  to  tell  us  what  a  dan- 
gerous world  it  is  and  why  these  savage 
cuts  of  the  Clinton  administration  are 
going  to  serve  this  country  poorly,  not 
just  10  years  from  now  but  probably  as 
short  a  period  as  4  years  from  now. 

I  want  people  in  the  military,  to  use 
their  own  expression,  to  fall  on  your 
sword  more,  get  on  a  white  charger 
like  Paul  Revere,  and  ride  across  this 
country  and  tell  the  truth.  It  might 
cost  you  your  career,  but  you  are  going 
to  sleep  better  at  night,  and  not  only 
your  grandchildren  but  your  great- 
grandchildren are  going  to  talk  about 
you  in  the  same  way  that  we  talk 
about  great  military  heroes  who  gave 
the  warning  to  their  Nation  in  times 
when  people  thought  the  military  was 
not  important  anymore. 

What  is  Kipling's  poem?  "He's 
Tommy  this,  and  he's  Tommy  that. 
Throw  him  out  of  here,  the  brute.  But 
he's  the  hero  of  his  country  when  the 
guns  begin  to  shoot."  We  are  entering 
that  same  period  again  of  disrespect  for 
the  military. 

So  this  brave,  anonymous  Navy  cap- 
tain said  that  the  Navy  is  extremely 


fearful  of  offending  Mr.  Clinton  and 
jeopardizing  its  standing  in  budget  ne- 
gotiations with  Defense  Secretary  Les 
Aspin  and  the  White  House. 

There  are  some  worst-case  scenarios 
that  the  Navy's  once-growing  fleet  of 
nearly  600  ships  in  the  1980's  will  shrink 
to  300  vessels  during  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. If  naval  officers,  distin- 
guished men  and  women  of  high  rank, 
believe  that  this  administration  is 
going  to  be  so  petty  as  to  cut  naval 
combat  vessels,  to  cut  into  the  meat 
and  the  bone  marrow  of  our  national 
security  because  they  take  a  stand 
based  on  combat-unit  cohesiveness, 
readiness  or  even  morality,  that  loss- 
of-respect  factor  between  enlisted  kids 
and  their  petty  officers  or  NCO  ser- 
geants or  younger  officers  in  the  field 
grade,  if  not  flag  grade,  people  in  the 
service,  if  they  are  afraid  to  speak  out 
on  that,  what  a  mess  our  military  is 
going  to  be  in. 

So  all  of  the  aforementioned  people  I 
will  be  calling  over  the  next  few  days 
at  the  Pentagon.  I  will  tell  you  this:  I 
know  what  is  going  on  over  there.  I 
know  there  are  about  157  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretaries.  Assistant  Secretar- 
ies; a  principal  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary is  157  civilian  positions  unfilled, 
because  my  friend  and  former  col- 
league here  for  16  years,  Les  Aspin,  is 
unable  to  get  these  positions  filled  be- 
cause the  White  House  wants  to  sign 
off  on  them.  That  is  not  the  way  Mel 
Laird  accepted  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense job  under  Richard  Nixon. 

He  told  his  former  colleague  from 
this  House,  President  Nixon,  he  said,  "I 
will  answer  to  you,  but  you  let  me  pick 
my  own  team,  and  I  will  leave  the 
House,  and  I  will  take  that  job  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense."  And  that  is  the  way 
it  works  best  in  a  lot  of  these  cases. 

Do  you  know  what  they  are  all  whis- 
pering over  there?  They  are  saying 
that  they  think  that  this  current  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is  waiting  until  the 
dust  settles  on  some  other  problems  in- 
cluding homosexuals,  avowed  homo- 
sexuals being  allowed  in  the  military, 
and  that  he  is  going  to  stuff  these  civil- 
ian jobs  over  there  with  former  flower 
children  from  the  1960's  who  also 
chanted  in  the  streets,  "Ho,  Ho,  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  the  Viet  Cong  or  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  going  to  win.  Hey,  hey, 
LBJ,  how  many  kids  did  you  kill 
today?" 

Strobe  Talbott,  now  an  ambassador 
designate  to  be  ambassador  to  all  of 
the  former  Soviet  republics,  a  former 
senior  editor  of  Time  magazine,  admit- 
ted in  a  disingenuous,  if  not  totally  de- 
ceitful April  6  Time  magazine  article, 
trying  to  cover  over  Clinton's  draft 
evasion  as  draft  dodging,  when  in  fact 
he  was  drafted  and  had  It  squelched,  as 
I  just  said;  he  covered  all  of  that  over 
which  is,  I  think,  a  form  of  lying. 
Strobe  Talbott  admitted  on  the  first 
page  of  that  two-page  foldout  article  in 
Time  magazine  of  April  6,  look  it  up. 
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he  admitted  that  he  himself.  Strobe 
Talbott,  chanted,  "Hey,  hey,  LBJ.  how 
many  babies  did  you  kill  today,"  on 
the  campus  at  Oxford  and  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  now  he  is  going  to  be 
our  ambassador  and  the  President's 
senior  adviser  on  all  affairs  in  Russian 
or  former  so-called  republics,  all 
Kazakhstan  affairs,  all  Kirghizia,  all 
Turkmenistan,  all  Moldavia,  all 
Byelorus  affairs  are  going  to  be  han- 
dled by  this  guy  who  was  pulling  for  a 
Communist  victory  and  arguing  as  a 
moral  equivalency  that  we  were  as  evil 
as  the  Soviet  Union  during  all  of  this 
very  bloody  and  very  hot  cold  war  pe- 
riod of  almost  half  a  century. 

Well,  I  know  that  morale  is  on  the 
floor,  and  homosexuals  in  the  military 
is  a  key  item  that  is  wrecking  the  mo- 
rale. And  when  I  see  a  brave  enlisted 
man  on  camera  look  into  a  network 
news  camera  in  Somalia  and  say,  "Hey, 
he  pretty  loathed  us  when  he  was  a 
graduate  student  in  England,  and  now 
it  is  our  time  maybe  to  loathe  him.  " 

But  I  see  officers  running  for  cover, 
because  they  are  afraid  they  are  going 
to  be  hurt  in  the  budget,  more  impor- 
tantly, that  means  hurt  in  their  own 
career.  I  say  to  these  senior  men  and 
women  that  I  admire,  stand  tall,  put 
your  country  first,  put  it  ahead  of  your 
career. 

Who  knows,  God  may  have  a  break 
for  you  out  there  in  the  professional 
world  with  a  book  or  a  TV  show  or  a 
teaching  position  at  some  university 
where  you  will  be  more  fulfilled  than 
during  the  period  when  the  country  is 
taking  so  many  hits,  and  do  not  go 
around  figuring  out  how  to  suppress  Lt. 
David  Quint  when  he  may  have  a  story 
to  tell  about  the  poster  boy,  main 
spokesman  for  the  liberal  media  on  ho- 
mosexuals in  the  military,  poor  Joseph 
Stephens  who  to  this  day,  I  guarantee 
you,  is  still  making  life  uncomfortable 
for  his  sisters,  breaking  his  parents' 
hearts,  even  though  in  the  articles  you 
can  see  that  they  are  trying  to  be  sup- 
portive of  him  and  whoever  he  is  living 
with  that  he  doubletalks,  and  by  the 
way,  Stephens  in  print,  in  the  most  re- 
cent article,  and  I  do  not  remember 
where,  but  I  think  it  wsis  in  New  York 
magazine,  an  article,  that  he  said,  "I 
admit  at  the  Academy  that  I  was  at- 
tracted to  certain  people.  I  remember 
once  my  leg  brushed  somebody,  and  it 
was  very  exciting."  Do  we  need  this  in 
the  military?  He  said,  "Well,  you  have 
to  know  when  and  where,  how  to  call 
your  shots  and  all  that,"  yes,  like  hit- 
ting on  two  freshmen  on  the  Naval 
Choir,  and  that  is  why  he  got  busted 
out. 

So  he  should  stop  lying,  and  Quint 
should  be  allowed  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
we  had  better  standardized  how  we 
treat  our  people. 

I  would  be  satisfied  with  a  ruling 
that  says  everybody  on  active  duty  can 
speak  out,  but  you  cannot  do  it  in  uni- 
form, and  you  must  preface  every  re- 


mark on  this  issue  as,  "I  am  speaking 
as  an  individual,  yes.  with  my  experi- 
ence as  a  sergeant,  a  petty  officer,  or 
an  enlisted  man  or  high-ranking  offi- 
cer, I  am  speaking  from  that  experi- 
ence, but  I  am  speaking  as  myself;  I  do 
not  speak  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  or  the  U.S.  Naval  uniformed  serv- 
ices." 

Let  us  have  some  sort  of  fair  ground 
rules  here,  because  I  want  to  hear  these 
people  testify  up  on  this  Capitol  Hill 
before  Mr.  Skelton's  committee,  Mr. 
Dellums,  my  main  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  committee  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Sam  Nunn.  I  want  to  hear  people  tes- 
tify without  fear,  without  fear  that  it 
is  going  to  destroy  their  military  ca- 
reer. 

On  that,  I  am  going  to  my  office  to 
read  the  New  York  Times  articles,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


NATURAL  GAS:  LESS  RELIANCE 
UPON  FOREIGN  OIL  AND  A 
CLEANER  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  on  today  for  5  minutes,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Lancaster).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  goals  of  the  Energy 
Policy  Act  of  1992  was  the  reduction  of 
our  Nation's  growing  dependence  upon 
foreign  oil,  by  encouraging  the  use  of 
domestically  produced  alternative 
fuels  like  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  natural  gas  powered  ve- 
hicles, one  of  the  prime  new  users  of 
natural  gas,  not  only  help  accomplish 
that  goal  but  also  deliver  an  extra 
bonus  for  us,  that  is,  they  help  us  com- 
ply with  the  new  requirements  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990. 

Natural  gas  powered  vehicles  are 
cleaner  for  the  environment  and,  of 
course,  present  a  chance  for  us  to  use  a 
fuel  produced  here  in  America  rather 
than  one  imported  from  distant  shores. 

For  many  years,  the  leading.  No.  1,  in 
fact,  operator  of  natural  gas  vehicles  in 
America  has  very  naturally  been  a  nat- 
ural gas  company.  Consolidated  Natu- 
ral Gas,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
interstate  natural  gas  systems, 
headquartered  in  Pittsburgh,  PA,  and, 
coinciden tally,  in  New  Orleans.  LA. 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas  has  for  a 
long  time  had  a  natural  gas  powered 
fleet  of  trucks  and  cars  that  totaled 
1,057  vehicles. 

Well,  I  have  just  learned  that  re- 
cently Consolidated  Natural  Gas  has 
surrendered  its  No.  1  position  as  the 
No.  1  user  of  natural  gas  in  vehicles. 
They  have  surrendered  that  position  to 


the  U.S.  postal  office.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  just  raised  its  fleet  of  natural 
gas  vehicles  to  1,070.  Of  course.  Consoli- 
dated Natural  Gas  gladly  surrenders 
that  No.  1  spot  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  by  the  way,  will  not  be  getting 
back  that  No.  1  ranking  anytime  soon, 
because  our  U.S.  Postal  Service  intends 
by  September  to  add  another  1,400  nat- 
ural gas  vehicles  to  its  fleets  of  cars 
and  trucks  that  deliver  the  mail  for 
every  citizen  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  examples  like  this  are 
occurring  all  over  America  as  private 
and  governmental  fleets  are  converting 
to  clean-burning  natural  gas.  As  we  see 
this  occurring,  we  see  one  more  step 
toward  two  important  national  goals 
that  are  good  for  all  American  citizens: 
less  reliance  upon  foreign  oil  and  a 
cleaner  environment  for  our  country. 
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I  salute  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  They 
are  showing  an  example  for  all  of  us  in 
America:  Government  and  private 
fleets  could  well  learn  by  their  exam- 
ple. 

More  use  of  natural  gas  in  vehicles  in 
America  means  less  imported  oil,  more 
jobs  in  America,  and  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment for  us  all.  i 


THE  BALKAN  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  SKELTON]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  had  the  opportunity  to  travel 
to  Europe,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Service  Committee,  when  I  focused 
much  attention  to  the  on-going  crisis 
in  former  Yugoslavia.  The  closer  one 
gets  and  the  more  one  learns  about  the 
situation  there,  the  more  intractable 
the  problems  in  the  Balkans  seem.  To 
quote  Mark  Twain;  "The  more  you  ex- 
plain it  to  me,  the  more  I  don't  under- 
stand it."  At  present,  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  over  3  million  refugees  in 
the  area,  and  the  number  will  spiral  if 
the  fighting  spreads  to  the  south  into 
Kosovo  and  Macedonia. 

For  almost  1,000  years,  the  Balkans 
have  hosted  one  major  historical  battle 
after  another.  The  Moslem  Ottoman 
Turks'  advance  into  Europe  was  halted 
at  roughly  the  modem  Croatian-Ser- 
bian border.  Before  the  Turks  were 
driven  from  Europe  many  native  Bal- 
kans had  been  converted,  by  force  or 
otherwise,  to  Islam.  Consequently,  the 
conflict  between  Christianity  and 
Islam  remains  a  potent  force  in  the 
Balkans  and  explains  much  of  the 
present  conflict  in  Bosnia.  The  Chris- 
tian rift  between  Roman  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  adherents,  which  occurred  in 
the  ninth  century,  further  divided  the 
Balkans. 

Balkan  history  explains  the  comment 
of  a  representative  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross:  The  prob- 


lem is  these  people  are  not  dealing 
with  each  other  as  people.  If  the  enemy 
is  not  a  person,  ethnic  cleansing,  mur- 
der, rape,  and  other  atrocities  are  not 
inhuman.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of  some 
external  factor,  the  barbarity  is  likely 
to  continue. 

U.S.  INTERESTS 

The  United  States  should  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  its  approach  to  the 
crisis.  Military  commanders  and  dip- 
lomats in  Europe  uniformly  warned 
against  imposing  a  solution.  Such  an 
attempt  would  require  several  hundred 
thousand  troops,  massive  resources, 
and  years  of  effort. 

But  the  individuals  I  visited  argued 
with  equal  force  that  U.S.  interests  are 
at  stake  in  the  Balkans.  First,  Ameri- 
cans are  offended  at  the  atrocities  on 
innocent  i)eople  taking  place.  Second, 
our  credibility  with  non-Western  peo- 
ples is  at  stake.  Third,  as  the  foremost 
provider  of  humanitarian  relief,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
counteract  trends  that  will  greatly  en- 
large the  number  of  refugees. 

And  fourth,  it  is  also  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  that  the  approach 
of  the  community  of  nations  to  the 
Balkan  crisis  signal  resolve  in  opposing 
ethnic  barbarity.  The  disintegration  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union  has  raised  the 
potential  for  many  others.  One  esti- 
mate places  92,000  refugees  in  the 
former  Soviet  Republic  of  Georgia, 
300,000  in  Tajikistan,  and  750,000  in 
Azerbaijan  and  Armenia.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  nations  which  se3k  a  sta- 
ble world  that  those  who  would  exacer- 
bate the  ethic  divisions  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  be  discour- 
aged by  the  multilateral  actions  taken 
to  resolve  the  Balkan  crisis. 

A  UNITED  STATES  VITAL  INTEREST  IN  THE 
BALKAN  CONFLICTS? 

Although  the  foregoing  discussion 
addressed  significant  U.S.  interests, 
none  would  perhaps  be  viewed  as  vital. 
The  United  States  does,  however,  in 
my  view  have  a  vital  interest  at  stake 
in  the  Balkans;  ensuring  that  the  con- 
flict does  not  spread  beyond  the  terri- 
tory of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  The  po- 
tential for  world  disorder  emanating 
from  the  Balkans  for  the  second  time 
in  this  century  is  greater  than  most 
people  realize.  One  expert,  Susan 
Woodward  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, placed  the  chances  of  the  war  ex- 
panding at  98  percent,  if  no  action  were 
taken  to  limit  the  present  conflict. 

Serbian  attempts  to  consolidate  Serb 
positions  in  Kosovo  and  expand  to  the 
south  into  Macedonia  could  trigger  in- 
creased tensions  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  sundering  the  NATO  alliance. 
It  might  also  bring  Bulgaria  into  the 
conflict  to  protect  ethnic  Bulgarians  in 
Macedonia.  The  Islamic  world,  already 
seriously  flirting  with  anti-Western 
fundamentalism,  could  be  energized  to 
support  Moslems  in  Bosnia,  Kosovo,  Al- 
bania, and  elsewhere.  Heavy-handed 
treatment  of  the  Serbs  and  other  Slav- 


ic people  would  draw  Russian  opposi- 
tion and  undermine  progress  in  United 
States-Russian  relations.  Transre- 
gional  conflict  could  also  see  renewed 
Romanian-Ukrainian  fighting  over 
Moldavia,  Hungary  seeking  to  protect 
400,000  ethnic  Hungarians  in  Serbia  and 
Germany  and  Austria  acting  in  behalf 
of  Slovenia  and  Croatia.  Italy,  only  a 
short  distance  across  the  Adriatic, 
might  find  it  necessary  to  take  inde- 
pendent measures  outside  the  NATO  al- 
liance to  protect  itself. 

dilemma:  what  to  do? 

I  have  concluded  that  the  United 
States  has  to  be  involved,  in  fact, 
should  lead  the  effort  to  end  the  Bal- 
kan crisis.  Why  must  the  United  States 
lead?  Why  not  the  Europeans?  A  Turk- 
ish diplomat  answered  the  question. 
Although  the  United  States  is  under- 
standably reluctant  to  play  the  leader- 
ship role  in  crises  so  far  from  its 
shores,  countries  like  Turkey  look  to 
the  United  States,  not  the  European 
Community  or  the  United  Nations,  for 
leadership.  As  the  only  superpower,  the 
United  States  may  not  want  special  re- 
sponsibilities, but,  like  it  or  not,  the 
United  States  has  them.  A  British  Min- 
istry of  Defense  official  added  to  the 
argument,  pointing  out  that  no  other 
entity  exists  to  provide  the  necessary 
leadership.  Laying  Yugoslavia  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  fledgling  European 
Community  is  like  giving  an  essay  test 
to  a  first  grader,  he  remarked. 

Although  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
the  complete  answer,  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing as  observations  on  how  to  proceed. 

BUILD  A  CONCERT  OF  NATIONS  ON  THE  BALKANS 

The  United  Nations  should  sanction, 
under  its  auspices,  a  concert  of  nations 
with  significant  interests  in  containing 
the  Balkan  conflict  and  ending  the 
fighting. 

The  United  States  should  undertake 
the  vigorous  and  continuing  diplomatic 
initiative  promised  by  Secretary  of 
State  Warren  Christopher  on  February 
10  to  build  the  coalition  authorized  by 
the  United  Nations. 

As  I  envision  it,  the  coalition  would 
include  two  groupings;  First,  rim  coun- 
tries— Greece,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  Hun- 
gary, Austria,  Italy,  and  Albania;  sec- 
ond, other  nations  with  direct  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  religious,  ethnic,  po- 
litical, or  economic  interests  in  ending 
the  conflict^the  United  States,  Rus- 
sia, France,  Great  Britain,  Turkey, 
Germany,  Egypt,  Spain,  Holland,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Japan,  and  Ukraine.  Although 
all  of  these  countries,  and  others, 
would  be  important  members,  the  most 
crucial  after  the  United  States  is  Rus- 
sia with  its  strong  ties  to  Serbia.  Am- 
bassador Bartholomew's  visit  to  Russia 
within  hours  of  being  appointed  the 
United  States  envoy  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  European  Community, 
Vance-Owen,  negotiations  on  Bosnia 
signals  that  the  Clinton  administration 
understands  this  point. 

The  coalition-building  effort  would 
be  comparable  to  that  of  the  Persian 


Gulf  war,  but  the  nature  of  the  coali- 
tion would  be  different.  Unlike  the  uni- 
fied opposition  of  the  Persian  Gulf  coa- 
lition to  Iraq,  many  member  nations' 
sympathies  with  the  Balkan 
belligerents  would  be  at  cross  purposes. 
But  nations  would  be  persuaded  to  join 
the  coalition,  and  remain  therein,  be- 
cause they  would  see  it  in  their  larger 
interests  to  contain  the  conflict  and 
end  the  fighting. 

COALITION  TASKS 

We  need  to  develop  a  consensus  on  a 
strategy  to  deal  with  the  crisis.  The 
strategy  should  place  pressure  on  the 
Balkan  belligerents  by  nations  whose 
larger  interests  are  threatened  by  spill- 
over of  the  Balkan  crisis.  Many  of 
those  with  whom  I  met  believe  that 
Russia  would  support  such  a  strategy  if 
a  broad  coalition  of  nations  accepts  it 
and  if  it  is  applied  evenhandedly. 

The  coalition  nations  and  the 
belligerents  must  eventually  agree  on 
the  future  shape  of  the  Balkans— both 
geographical  and  political  arrange- 
ments. Some  observers  have  suggested 
that  this  is  an  impossible  task;  the  par- 
ties cannot  be  persuaded  to  agree  to 
the  postcrisis  map  of  the  Balkans. 
They  may  be  right.  The  way  to  find 
out,  however,  is  to  try.  One  observer 
told  me  that  "they  will  stop  the  fight- 
ing when  the  parties  get  tired  of  kill- 
ing." 

The  coalition  could  probably  agree 
on  retaining  most  of  the  present 
boundaries  and  governmental  arrange- 
ments of  the  formerYugoslav  Republics 
of  Slovenia,  Croatia,  Kosovo,  Macedo- 
nia, and  Montenegro.  This  would  defuse 
the  suspicions  of  countries  like  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  that  Serbia  is  intent  upon 
realizing  a  centuries-old  dream  of  cre- 
ating a  greater  Serbia.  To  have  a 
chance  of  acceptance  the  agreement 
would  have  to  include  safeguards  for 
minorities  such  as  the  Serbian  Cro- 
atians  and  the  Hungarian  Serbs. 

As  I  mentioned,  one  official  told  me 
that  the  fighting  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia will  not  stop  until  the  partici- 
pants are  sick  of  it.  The  coalition's 
task  should  be  to  hasten  that  point.  A 
number  of  political  sanctions,  such  as 
withdrawal  of  recognition,  have  not 
been  exacted.  With  the  rim  countries' 
cooperation,  the  economic  embargo 
could  be  made  much  tighter  and  more 
effective.  Other  coalition  countries 
would  probably  be  required  to  provide 
financial  and  security  support  to  se- 
cure rim  countries'  cooperation.  The 
coalition  should  also  consider  imple- 
menting an  information  campaign  to 
counteract  the  propaganda  circulated 
by  all  sides  that  fans  the  flames  of  the 
conflict. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  coalition  begin 
preparations  for  implementation  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  agreement  among  the 
belligerents.  The  profound  distrust 
among  the  parties  requires  that  the  co- 
alition have  overwhelming  force  at  its 
disposal    to    move    immediately    into 
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Bosnia  and  other  key  locations,  thus 
demonstrating  to  the  parties  that  any 
agreement  that  is  approved  on  all  sides 
will  be  implemented. 

As  a  British  official  emphasized,  this 
task  requires  the  coalition  to  decide 
what  to  do,  and  who  is  going  to  do  it. 

The  what  to  do  would  entail  such 
things  as  deciding  how  many  and  what 
types  of  forces  are  needed,  under  what 
command  arrangements,  what  posi- 
tions they  would  occupy,  rules  of  en- 
gagement, where  border  patrols  and 
border  crossings  would  be  established, 
how  heavy  weapons  would  be  collected 
and  impounded,  how  air  space  would  be 
controlled,  how  initial  civil  adminis- 
tration would  be  initiated  and  elec- 
tions scheduled  and  monitored. 

Who  is  going  to  do  it  poses  a  difficult 
question  for  the  United  States.  I  envi- 
sion the  U.S.  role  as  much  more  crucial 
to  the  diplomatic  effort  of  building  the 
coalition  than  to  leading  the  imple- 
mentation effort  with  large  numbers  of 
U.S.  troops  on  the  ground.  Because  of 
its  unique  ability  to  project  power,  the 
United  States  would  of  necessity  be  re- 
quired to  assist  in  sea  patrols,  as  at 
present,  and  air  cover  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide logistics  support,  probably  includ- 
ing sealift.  and  help  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  command,  control,  and 
communications. 

Who  is  going  to  do  it  poses  problems 
for  the  coalition  beyond  the  question  of 
the  specific  contribution  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations.  The  best  ad- 
vice I  heard  was  that  some  existing 
NATO  forces  should  be  de-NATOized  to 
participate  with  the  forces  of  other  na- 
tions from  Russia,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
elsewhere  in  a  coalition  military  force. 
Command  and  control  capabilities  and 
commensurate  military  leadership 
would  be  vital  part  of  the  NATO  pack- 
age provided  to  the  coalition. 

USE  OF  FORCE 

Should  the  United  Nations  collec- 
tively, or  the  United  States  unilater- 
ally, use  force  in  the  territory  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia?  The  officials  with 
whom  I  met  were  most  divided  on  this 
question. 

The  Turks  believe  that  a  multi- 
national show  of  force — bombing  Ser- 
bian installations  and  forces — is  nec- 
essary to  show  resolve.  Moreover,  the 
Turks  believe  that  Serbia  is  likely  to 
back  down  in  reaction  to  such  a  dem- 
onstration of  resolve.  They  caution, 
however,  that  a  united  international 
front,  including  Russia  in  particular, 
must  agree  or  at  least  acquiesce  in  the 
use  of  force. 

British  and  U.N.  officials,  and  others 
with  whom  I  met,  disagree  whole- 
heartedly with  Turkey  on  the  use  of 
force.  The  military  units  assisting  the 
U.N.  convoys,  principally  from  France. 
Britain,  and  Spain,  are  very  light 
forces.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern 
among  all  of  the  participants  that  any 
use  of  force  will  endanger  humani- 
tarian   assistance    personnel.    We    are 


pleased  to  see.  thus  far,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  C-30  air  drops  over  Bosnia 
are  successful. 

Those  who  oppose  the  use  of  force  in 
the  Balkans  also  argue  that  they  doubt 
that  it  would  have  the  desired  effect. 
Short  of  placing  several  hundred  thou- 
sand troops  on  the  ground  to  impose  a 
resolution — which  would  last  only  as 
long  as  the  troops  remained  in  place — 
the  only  possibility  of  ending  the 
bloodshed,  they  believe,  is  to  persuade 
the  parties  to  negotiate  and  agree  on  a 
settlement. 

Having  listened  to  these  and  other 
arguments,  I  oppose  the  use  of  force  at 
present  as  a  means  of  compelling  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  The  situation  of 
the  United  Nations  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  is  too  reminiscent  of  that 
of  the  United  States  marines  in  Leb- 
anon in  1983.  When  the  factions  altered 
their  perception  of  the  marines  from 
neutral  to  favoring  the  Government,  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  months  until  the 
terrorist  attack  took  the  lives  of  241 
young  American  marines.  As  I  empha- 
sized previously,  the  United  States 
should  at  present  focus  on  diplomacy, 
building  and  leading  a  coalition  to 
bank  the  flames  of  the  Balkan  fires. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  the  ques- 
tion of  using  force  in  the  future  should 
be  left  open.  No  great  power  caught  in 
a  dilemma  like  that  posed  by  the  Bal- 
kans should  willingly  forgo  the  advan- 
tage afforded  by  deliberately  shrouding 
how  it  will  make  use  of  the  vast  means 
at  its  disposal  to  solve  its  problem. 
U.S.  officials  weaken  our  hand  when 
they  make  statements  that  remove  the 
ambiguity  about  whether,  when,  and 
how  we  shall  use  force. 

Whether  the  United  States  should 
provide  ground  units  as  part  of  the  coa- 
lition force  should  remain  an  open 
question  for  now.  Ideally,  that  force 
should  be  comprised  of  nations  whose 
military  units  would  not  arouse  the  at- 
tention that  would  inevitably  accom- 
pany U.S.  troops. 

CONCLUSION 

The  crisis  in  Yugoslavia  has  been  a 
test  for  the  European  Community  and 
for  the  United  States.  America  did  not 
take  a  leading  role  in  efforts  to  contain 
the  Balkan  crisis.  American  leaders 
were  quite  willing  to  have  Europeans, 
through  the  European  Community, 
shoulder  the  effort  on  this  matter. 
After  all,  it  was  thought  that  this  was 
a  matter  of  vital  interest  for  the  Euro- 
peans. 

The  lesson  of  this  sad  story  is  that 
American  leadership  is  still  needed  in 
the  post-cold-war  era.  American  lead- 
ers must  be  on  watch  for  developing 
crises,  get  involved  early,  and  try  to 
head  off  problems.  This  is  especially 
true  for  those  crises  that  have  the  po- 
tential for  involving  friends  and  allies 
in  direct  conflict. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration: 

COMMnTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington.  DC.  September  11. 1992. 
Hon.  Tom  S.  Foley. 

Speaker  of  the  House,  H-204.  the  Capitol,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  Is  to  formany  no- 
tify you  pursuant  to  Rule  L  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  that  the  Custodian  of  Records  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  has 
been  served  with  a  subpoena  Issued  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  House.  I  have  determined  that 
compliance  with  the  subpoena  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of 
the  House. 

Sincerely. 

Charlie  Rose. 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Washington.  DC. 
February  22,  1993. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley. 

Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  I  have  been  served  with  a  subpoena  Is- 
sued by  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  House.  I  have  determined  that 
compliance  with  the  subpoena  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  privileges  and  precedents  of 
the  House. 

With  great  respect.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

DONNALD  K.  ANDERSON. 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


APPOINTMENT  FOR  DEPUTY  AS- 
SISTANT IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  TER- 
RITORIAL AND  INTERIOR  AF- 
FAIRS [OTIA].  DEPARTMENT  OF 
INTERIOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Guam  [Mr.  Underwood]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
major  concern  here  in  Congress  and 
with  the  Clinton  administration  is 
Guam  and  how  insular  affairs  policy  is 
formulated  and  administered.  I  sit  on 
the  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  Affairs  and  I  carefully  mon- 
itor the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and,  in  particular,  the  Of- 
fice of  Territorial  and  Interior  Affairs 
[OTIA]. 

I  applaud  the  appointment  of  Bruce 
Babbitt  as  Secretary.  In  the  past 
months,  I  have  enjoyed  working  with 
him  and  his  able  and  competent  staff. 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  soon  appoint  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  to  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs.  I  support  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  and  hope  that  the 
nomination  process  proceeds  promptly 
so  that  this  person  can  begin  working 
on  critical  issues  affecting  Guam  and 
the  other  territories. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  adminis- 
tration, however,  does  not  intend  to 
nominate  a  candidate  from  one  of  the 
territories.  My  disappointment  is  sin- 
cere because  since  last  Saturday, 
March  6,  it  has  been  32  years  since  a 
person  from  the  territories  has  been 
appointed  to  this  position.  In  1961, 
Richard  Taitiano  from  Guam  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy  to  fill 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Territorial 
Affairs,  the  precursor  of  OTIA.  In  32 
years,  no  one  from  Guam,  no  one  from 
the  Virgin  Islands,  no  one  from  Puerto 
Rico,  no  one  from  American  Samoa,  no 
one  from  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, has  been  appointed  to  a  position 
which  has  significant  influence  on  poli- 
cies intimately  affecting  the  lives  of 
people  of  the  territories. 

While  the  administration  has  appar- 
ently made  a  decision  about  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary's  position,  I  believe  that 
it  is  imperative  that  this  person  have  a 
competent  staff  including  people  from 
the  territories  with  experience  han- 
dling territorial  issues.  In  light  of  the 
strategic  challenges  facing  the  terri- 
tories, it  is  crucial  that  the-  adminis- 
tration appoint  someone  from  the  ter- 
ritories to  fill  these  additional  posi- 
tions. The  administration  not  only 
needs  to  appoint  someone  who  inti- 
mately understands  the  culture  and 
history  of  the  people  whose  lives  are  af- 
fected by  OTIA's  decisions,  but  also 
someone  who  understands  the  issues 
and  the  current  mood  of  the  people  of 
the  territories — someone  who  can  as- 
sist the  Assistant  Secretary  in  repair- 
ing the  12  years  of  a  strained  and  de- 
cayed relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  local  governments 
of  Guam  and  the  other  territories. 

With  the  current  emphasis  on  diver- 
sity and  inclusion,  the  skills  and  com- 
petence of  the  people  from  the  terri- 
tories must  not  be  ignored,  there  are 
competent  people  from  the  territories 
who  can  and  should  be  considered  for 
policymaking  positions  within  the  Of- 
fice of  Territorial  and  International 
Affairs.  It  would  be  a  refreshing  change 
for  the  Government  to  have  its  own 
territorial  experts  and  to  see  their  in- 
fluence on  policies. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
assume  that  competent  people  from  the 
territories  should  only  be  placed  in 
those  departments  of  sole  interest  to 
the  territories.  Qualified  competent 
people  from  the  territories  should  be 
considered  for  other  policymaking  po- 
sitions. 

Why  not  appoint  a  person  from  the 
territories   as   an   associate   solicitor? 
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Why  not  appoint  a  person  from  the  ter- 
ritories to  the  position  of  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Water  and 
Science?  Why  not  appoint  a  person 
from  the  territories  as  Director  of  U.S. 
Geological  Survey?  Why  not  appoint 
someone  from  the  territories  as  special 
assistant  to  the  Director  of  National 
Park  Service.  The  citizens  from  the 
territories  are  ready,  competent  and 
capable  to  assume  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  executive  branch;  in  the 
spirit  of  inclusion  and  with  respect  for 
all,  I  hope  that  we  will  see  new  faces, 
fresh  faces  from  the  territories  in  exec- 
utive offices.  Thirty-two  years  have 
passed  since  any  citizen  from  the  terri- 
tories has  been  appointed  to  a  major 
responsible  position. 


D  1720 
LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gephardt),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Greenwood)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG,  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  MORELLA. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Gallo,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cox,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Walsh. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Volkmer. 

Ms.  Harman. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Blackwell. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  HOLDEN. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Boucher. 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER. 

Mr.  Richardson. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

893.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  training  of  special  operations  forces,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  102-190.  section  1052(a) 
(105  SUt.  1471);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

894.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (Installations.  Logistics  and  Environ- 
ment). Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
notification  of  munitions  disposal  pursuant 
to  50  U.S.C.  1512(4);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

895.  A  letter  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Director.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  15th  annual  report  of  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Program  in  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral nutrition  research  and  training  for  fis- 
cal year  1991.  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  288b<c);  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

896.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  a  copy  of  Presi- 
dential Determination  No.  93-15,  authorizing 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  from  the  Emer- 
gency Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance 
Fund  for  unexpected  urgent  needs  of  refugees 
and  other  persons  in  Haiti,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2601(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

897.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
Administration  and  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report  of  ac- 
tivities under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calender  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Opverations. 

898.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  of  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calender 
year  1992,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(e):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

899.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  copies  of  the  report  of  the  At- 
torney General  regarding  activities  initiated 
pursuant  to  the  Civil  Rights  of  Institutional- 
ized Persons  Act  during  fiscal  year  1992.  pur- 
suant to  42  U.S.C.  1997  et  seq;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

900.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of  the 
process  for  resolution  of  commercial  dis- 
putes in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  prognosis  for 
such  disputes  which  remain  unresolved,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  102-396,  section  9140; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  24  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
15,  1993.  at  12  noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RANGED: 
H.R.  1307.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  involun- 
tary return  to  Haiti  of  Haitian  refugees  out- 
side the  United  States:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cox.  Mr.  Nadler.  Ms.  Maloney.  Mr. 
GiLMAN.  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
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Georgia.  Ms.  Woolsey.  Mr.  Washdjo- 
TON.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Yates.  Ms.   Meek.  Mr. 

Kopetski.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr. 
Deutsch.  Mr.  Price  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Swift.  Ms.  Shepherd.  Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.  Morella.  Mr.  Crapo. 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
HERMAN.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Ms.  Byrne.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Sund- 
QuisT,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Ms.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Gutierrez,  Mr. 
Weldon,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Spratt, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Andrews  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Rush,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  John- 
ston of  Florida,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  McDermott,  Mr.  Por- 
ter, Mr.  Jefferson,  Ms.  Eshoo,  Mr. 
Heroer.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Texas.  Mr.  McHale.  Mr.  Sanders, 
Ms.  Waters,  Mr.  Wynn,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Wyden.  Ms.  Margolies-Mezvinsky, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Levy,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Under,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey,  Ms.  McKinney,  Mr. 
TORRICELU,  Mr.  Knollenberg,  Mr. 
Serrano,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Barrett  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Machtley,  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Shays,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Filner.  Mr.  Pete 
Geren,       Mr.       Strickland,       Mr. 

FINOERHUT.  Mr.   HOCHBRUECKNER,   Mr. 

Gejdenson.  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  GooDLATTE,  Mr.  Houghton, 
Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  Tal- 
ent, Mr.  Beilenson,  Ms.  Lowey,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Ms.  DeLauro,  Mr.  Mfume, 
Mr.  Hoyer,  Ms.  Norton,  Mr.  Orton, 
Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
Hamburg.  Mr.  Klein.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Ms. 
Velazquez.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Gene 
Green.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Bacchus  of  Florida.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Coppersmith,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr.  Lazio,  Ms. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Ravenel,  Mr.  McKeon,  and  Mr. 
Gallo): 
H.R.  1308.  A  bill  to  protect  the  free  exercise 
of  religrlon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Petri): 
H.R.  1309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  relating  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  exemption  for  em- 
ployees subject  to  certain  leave  policies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  1310.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  policy  re- 
lating  to   benefits   provided   to   spouses  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  that  would 
make  such  benefits  available  to  homosexual 
partners  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self, Mr.   Emerson.  Mr.   Lightf(X)t. 
Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Bunning.  Mr.  Kyl. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Inhofe,  and  Mr. 
Livingston): 
H.R.  1311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduction  for 
interest  on  higher  education  loans  and  to 


permit  penalty-free  withdrawals  flx>m  quali- 
fied retirement  plans  to  pay  for  higher  edu- 
cation expenses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BOUCHER   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr. 
OXLEY.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Gillmor. 
Mr.    Hughes.    Mr.    Hutchinson,    Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Bliley,  and  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas): 
H.R.  1312.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  unique 
status  of  local  exchange  carriers  in  providing 
the  public  switched  network  Infrastructure 
and  to  ensure  the  broad  availability  of  ad- 
vanced public  switched  network  Infrastruc- 
ture; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Boucher): 
H.R.  1313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Co- 
operative Research  Act  of  1964  with  respect 
to  joint  ventures  entered  into  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  product,  process,  or  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
H.R.  1314.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  1  of  title 
9  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  each 
party  to  a  sales  and  service  contract  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  arbitration  as  a  means  of  set- 
tling disputes   under  the  contract;   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  1315.  A  bill  to  strengthen  current  Fed- 
eral law  and  regulation  to  protect  consumers 
in  connection  with  the  representation  and 
sale  of  franchise  businesses;  to  facilitate  in- 
creased public  disclosure  regarding  fl'anchise 
opportunities,  to  enhance  common  law  rem- 
edies for  purchasers  of  franchises,  and   for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.    1316.    A    bill    to   establish   minimum 
standards  of  fair  conduct  in  franchise  busi- 
ness relationships,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1317.  A  bill  to  revise  current  Federal 
law  and  procedure  to  provide  consumers  with 
comprehensive  and  accurate  statistical   in- 
formation  about   franchising  and   franchise 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  COBLE: 
H.R.  1318.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  liquida- 
tion or  reliquidation  of  a  certain  entry  of 
warp  knitting  machines  as  free  of  certain  du- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   GLICKMAN  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Fawell.  and  Mr.  Porter): 
H.R.  1319.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reorga- 
nization  of  the   U.S.    Department  of  Agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.R.  1320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code  of  1986  to   exclude   certain   em- 
ployee productivity  awards  from  gross  in- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORN  (for  himself,  Ms.  Pelosi, 
Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  DORNAN.  and  Mr.  KiM): 
H.R.  1321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Base 
Closure  and  Realignment  Act  of  1990  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
fense Base  Closure  and  Realignment  Com- 
mission   to   consider   military    installations 
outside  the  United  States  for  closure  and 
relignment  in  addition  to  military  installa- 
tions inside  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KOLBE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Montgomery,    Mr.    Flake,    Mr.    Mi- 


neta,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
MOAKLEY,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  BoNioR.  Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard. Mr.  CosTELLO.  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Blackwell,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  MURTHA,  Mr.  Weldon, 
Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Fawell, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Gillmor,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  McCrery, 
Mr.  Zeliff,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Pickett,  Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr. 
Boehner,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH,  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Bate- 
man.  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  BUNNINO,  Mr. 
Hobson.  Mr.  Sarp ALIUS.  Mr.  Pastor, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Green- 
wood, Mr.  MoRAN,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Parker, 
Mr.  GooDLATTE,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
RiDOE,  Mr.  Clement,  Mr.  Hinchey, 
Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  BoRSKi,  Ms.  Norton, 
Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr.  Bacchus 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Brewster. 
Mr.  Biurakis,  Mr.  Sangmeister,  Mr. 
Cardin,  Mr.  Torkildsen,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Santorum. 
Mr.  Holden.  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Bliley. 
Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Swett,  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Taylor  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lancaster,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,     Mr.     Richardson,     Mr. 

SUNDQUIST,       Mr.       TORRICELLI,       Mr. 

Spratt,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  Grandy, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Shaw): 

H.R.  1322.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
and  circulation  of  $1  coins,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Banking.    Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Ms.  PELOSI: 

H.R.  1323.  A  bill  to  provide  demonstration 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  education  and  train- 
ing in  environmental  restoration  to  dis- 
located defense  workers  and  young  adults;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PENNY: 

H.R.  1324.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  rules  relating  to 
crediting  of  third-party  reimbursements  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  for  the  costs  of 
medical  services  and  hospital  care  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 

H.R.  1325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  credits  for 
Indian  investment  and  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1326.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  rifabutin  (dosage  form);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1327.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  claim  sampling  to  deny 
claims  or  recover  overpayments  under  the 
Medicare  Program;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thomas 
of  California,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Gejdenson,  and  Mr.  Klecz- 
KA): 

H.R.  1328.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  a  means  of  enhancing 
electronic  public  access  to  a  wide  range  of 
Federal  electronic  information;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner): 
H.R.  1329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Offend- 
ers Act  of  1978  to  provide  additional  author- 
izations of  appropriations;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ridge. 
Mr.   Tauzin.    Mr.    Young   of   Alaska. 
Mr.    Brew.ster.    Mr.    Shuster,    Mr. 
Brooks.    Mr.    Fields   of   Texas.    Mr. 
Natcher.    Mr.    Clinger.    Mr.    Mont- 
gomery. Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California.       Mr.       Laughlin.       Mr. 
Inhofe.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Cunningham.     Mr.     Volkmer.     Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Wil- 
son. Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Baker  of  Lou- 
isiana.   Mr.    DeLay.    Mr.    Roth.    Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Cle.ment.  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Pombo,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy. Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
EwiNG.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Pete  Geren.  Mr.  Crapo.  Mr.  Condit. 
Mr.   Livingston.   Mr.   Bateman.   Ms. 
Lambert.      Mr.       Lightfoot.       Mr. 
McCrery.  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.    Solomon.    Mr.    Lancaster.    Mr. 
Stenholm.    Mr.    Skelton.    and    Mr. 
Orton  i: 
H.R.    1330.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  program   for  conserving  and 
managing  wetlands  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees  on    Public    Works   and   Transportation 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner): 
H.R.  1331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  control  the  diversion  of  certain 
chemicals  used  in  the  illicit  production  of 
controlled  substances,  to  provide  greater 
Hexibility  in  the  regulatory  controls  placed 
on  the  legitimate  commerce  in  those  chemi- 
cals, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  (Commerce  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rose. 
and  Mr.  Livingston): 
H.R.  1332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  and  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  expand  the  Social  Security 
exemption  for  election  officials  and  election 
workers  employed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
H.R.  1333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
consultation  between  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
regarding  the  prohibition  or  regulation  of 
the  importation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  into 
the  United  States;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
HR  1334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  process  to 
provide  for  reasonable  prices  for  drugs,  de- 
vices, and  other  tangible  products  made 
available  to  the  public  as  a  consequence  of 
funding  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Traficant): 
H.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  4.  1993.  through  July  10.  1993.  as  'Buy 
American  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GOODLING: 
H.  Con.  Res.  62.  Concurrent  resolution  en- 
couraging employee  achievement  awards;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By   Mr.   WYDEN  (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Richardson): 
H.  Con.  Res.  63.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  a  North  Amer- 
ican Commission  on  the  Environment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida): 
H.  Res.  128.  Resolution  concerning  democ- 
racy for  Zaire;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  Judiciary,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oxley  ): 
H.  Res.  129.  Resolution  to  establish  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

56.  The  Speaker  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  relative  to  the  Occhipinti  case  and 
Dominican  crime  operations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  15:  Mr.  Shays  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Olver.  Mr. 
Santorum.  Mr.  Meehan.  Ms.  Furse.  Mr. 
Browder.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Rush.  Mr.  Gallo. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Ms.  Velazquez.  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Fields  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Pomeroy.  Mr. 
Torkildsen.  Mrs.  Clayton.  Mr.  Carr.  Mrs. 
Meek.  Mr.  Hilliard.  and  Mr.  Hoekstra. 

H.R.  21:  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Bacchus  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Brewster. 

H.R.  64:  Mrs.  Vucanovich. 

H.R.  65:  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Baker  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr.  Fish,  and  Mrs.  Thurman. 

H.R.  66:  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida. 

H.R.  142:  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  145:  Mr  GINGRICH.  Mr.  STUMP,  and  Mr. 
English  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  147:  Mr.  STUMP  and  Mr.  Dornan. 

H.R.  159:  Mr.  Quinn  and  Mr.  KiM. 

H.R.  167:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mrs. 
Thurman. 

H.R.  345:  Mr.  Levin. 

H.R.  349:  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

H.R.  350:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 
Mr.  McHale.  Ms.  Maix)NEY.  Mr.  Moran.  Ms. 
Norton,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  354:  Mr.  English  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  358:  Mr.  Clyburn.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Washington.  Mrs. 
Byrne,  and  Mr.  Filner. 

H.R.  405:  Mrs.  Maloney. 

H.R.  419:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  431:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  453:  Mr.  Lipi.nski.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Fingerhut.  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fish. 
and  Mr.  Strickland. 

H.R.  462:  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr. 
Hoagland.  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
McDade.  Mrs.  Meek.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mrs. 
Morella.  Ms.  Velazquez.  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Browder.  Ms. 
Furse.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Barrett  of 
Wisconsin.    Mr.    Gallo.    Mr.    Bevill.    Mr. 


Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Carr.  Mrs.  Clapton. 
Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hoekstra. 
and  Mr.  Swett. 

H.R.  538:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Frost,  and  Ms. 
Furse. 

H.R.  542:  Mr.  GUTIERREZ  and  Mrs. 
Mai/)NEY. 

H.R.  549:  Mr.  Hancock,  and  Mr.  McHugh. 

H.R.  571:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  656:  Mr  Bacchus  of  Florida. 

H  R.  660:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 
Mr.  Levy,  Ms.  Slaughter,  and  Mr.  Olver. 

H.R.  688:  Mr.  Diaz-Balart.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming.  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner. Mr.  GiLCHREST.  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr.  Royce.  Mrs. 
Morella.  Mr.  Fingerhut.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Houghton,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R  739:  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Coble. 

H.R.  746:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas  and  Mr. 

GOODLATTE. 

H.R.  826:  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr. 
HoLDEN.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr.  McCandless.  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Romero- 
Barcelo.  Mr.  Kyl.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

H.R.  830:  Mr.  BUYER.  Mr.  Collins  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Kim.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Schiff.  Mr. 
Boehner.  Mrs.  Byrne.  Mr.  McKeon.  and  Mr. 
Lazio. 

H.R.  887:  Ms.  Danner  and  Mr.  Ha.NCOCK. 

H.R.  893:  Mr.  RUSH,  Ms.  Furse,  and  Mrs. 
Byrne. 

H.R.  899:  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr. 
Bonilla.  Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Dickey,  and  Mr.  Quinn. 

H.R  924:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  925:  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr.  DooLrrrLE. 
and  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.R  961:  Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Mr  Frank  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Gilchrest.  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Minge.  Mr.  I.nglis.  Mr.  Armey. 
Mr  Sanders.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Shays,  and 
Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  966:  Mr.  DixoN.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  986;  Ms.  McKinney  and  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey. 

H  R.  999:  Mr  Hancock 

H.R.  1009:  Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr. 
Peterson  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  1034:  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Livingston.  Ms.  Molinari.  Mr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H  R  1036:  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Dixon. 

H.R.  1044:  Mr.  Wynn  and  Mr.  Zimmer. 

H.R.  1049:  Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Greenwood.  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Houghton. 

H.R.  1050:  Mr.  BLUTE.  Mr.  Greenwood.  Mr. 
Walsh,  and  Mr.  Houghton. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 
and  Mr.  McKeon. 

H.R.  1091:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Cox.  Mr.  Levy.  Mr.  Doolittle.  Mr.  Hough- 
ton. Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H  R.  1098:  Mr  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  KLUG. 

H.R.  1131:  Mr.  FiSH. 

H.R.  1142:  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  1151:  Mr  Gunderson,  Mr.  Payne  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.R.  1161:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1242:  Mr.  Deutsch. 

H.R.  1253:  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Rohrabacher, 
Mr.  Ballenger,  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  Sa.m  John- 
son. Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Hoekstra.  Mr.  Grams. 
and  Mr.  Stearns. 

H.R.  1260:  Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

H.R.  1262:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate.  Ms.  Molinari.  and  Mr.  Berman. 
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H  R.  1293:  Mrs.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Baker  of 
Louisiana. 

H  J.  Res.  6:  Mr.  Filner.  Mr  Pete  Geren. 
Mrs.  Meek.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Geonria.  Mr. 
Levy.  Mr  Lazio.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Evans.  Ms  Brown  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ar- 
cher. Mr  Hutchinson.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Parker.  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Faleomavaega. 
Mr.  SisisKY.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr. 
Olver.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Oxley. 
Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr 
HocHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  MoRAN.  Mr.  Murphy. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Thurman.  Mr. 
Sanders.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Machtley.  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Costello. 
Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Camp,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.J    Res    10:  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Pa.xon. 
Mr     Burton    of   Indiana.    Mr.    Oxley.    Mr. 


Upton,  Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  Kan- 
.iorski.     Mr.     Callahan.     Mr.     Sabo,     Mr. 
Costello,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Boehlert,  and 
Mr.  Rowland. 
H.J.  Res.  30:  Mr.  Coluns  of  Georgia  and 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE. 

H  J.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  PiCKETT.  Mrs.  MaLONEY. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Goodling.  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  142:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.  Con  Res  6:  Mr  King  and  Mr.  DeLay. 

H   Con.  Res   15:  Mr.  Becerra  and  Mr.  FISH. 

H.  Con.  Res.  29:  Mr.  McInnis. 

H.  Con.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Solomon,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Zeliff.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Armey,  and 
Mr.  Levy. 

H.  Res.  47:  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
KoLBE.  Mr.  Torkildsen,  Mr.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Everett.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Cox. 
Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas,  Mr.  Goss. 


March  11,  1993 

Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Franks  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Lazio.  Mr.  Kyl.  and  Mr.  Schiff. 


March  11,  1993 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Holden. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

17.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau.  Nevada,  rel- 
ative to  the  Spring  Mountain  National 
Recreation  Area;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pray- 
er will  be  led  by  the  Senate  Chaplain, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson. 
Dr.  Halverson,  please. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray; 

And  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  servant:  Even  as  the  Son 
of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ran- 
som for  many.— Matthew  20:27,  28. 

Almighty  God,  greatness  in  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  measured  by  service. 
This  morning  we  pray  for  the  many 
who  serve  the  Senate  without  recogni- 
tion or  publicity  and  yet,  without 
whose  service,  the  Senate  could  not 
function.  We  ask  Your  blessing  upon 
these  faithful  men  and  women,  tireless 
in  their  efforts,  selfless  in  their  dedica- 
tion, who  make  it  possible  for  the  Sen- 
ators to  do  their  business. 

Gracious  Father,  let  Thy  blessing  be 
upon  all  those  who  work  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  Cloakrooms.  Bless  the  com- 
mittee staffs  whose  work  is  never  fin- 
ished, and  the  office  staffs  who  protect 
and  support  the  Senators.  We  commend 
to  You  the  food  service  people,  the 
custodians,  and  those  who  maintain 
buildings  and  grounds.  We  pray  for 
those  who  provide  security— those  in 
plain  clothes  and  those  in  uniform — 
whose  duties  can  be  so  routine  and  yet, 
at  any  moment,  face  the  possibility  of 
life  at  risk. 

Thank  You,  Father  in  Heaven,  for 
these  faithful  men  and  women  whose 
greatness  is  their  service.  We  pray  in 
His  name  who  was  the  Servant  of  serv- 
ants. Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  from  now  until 
12:30  p.m.  there  will  be  a  period  for 
morning  business  during  which  Sen- 
ators will  be  permitted  to  speak.  At 
12:30  the  Senate,  by  previous  order,  will 


begin  consideration  of  the  nomination 
of  Janet  Reno  to  be  Attorney  General. 
Debate  on  that  nomination  will  con- 
tinue until  2:15  p.m.,  at  which  time 
there  will  be  a  recorded  vote  on  the 
Reno  nomination. 

Following  that  vote,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  consideration  of  the  Voter 
Registration  Act,  which  is  the  pending 
measure.  My  hope  is  that  we  can  com- 
plete action  on  that  bill  today,  or  at 
least  make  good  progress  on  it.  Sen- 
ators should  be  prepared  for  a  lengthy 
session  this  evening  in  order  to  make 
progress  on  that  bill. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  leader  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  majority  leader's  re- 
quest will  be  granted. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  12:30  p.m..  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order,  the  majority  leader  controls 
the  time  until  10:30  a.m. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  may 
need  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized for  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  TO  OUR 
SOCIETY? 

Mr.  REID.  So  there  is  no  question 
about  the  statement  that  I  am  making, 
my  record  is  pro-life.  I  have  never 
made  a  statement  on  the  Senate  floor 
or  on  the  House  floor  regarding  this 
very  troublesome  issue,  but  my  voting 
record  speaks  for  itself. 

I  am  here  today  because  I  am  re- 
pulsed at  the  killing  of  a  human  being 
yesterday  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Gunn.  I 
do  not  know  Dr.  Gunn,  never  would 
have  met  him.  But  I  feel  so  bad  for  this 
man's  family.  I  understand  that  he  has 
two  children.  This  man  was  shot  down 
in  cold  blood,  in  the  back.  One  report 
indicates  the  man  had  leg  braces  and 


was  trying  to  leave  when  he  was  shot 
three  times  by  a  .38  caliber  revolver, 
and  died. 

What  is  happening  to  our  society? 
What  is  happening  to  our  society,  to 
allow  acts  of  violence  like  this  to  take 
place  as  if  they  meant  nothing. 

I  have  been  so  impressed  recently 
with  an  article  written  by  one  of  our 
colleagues.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 
talking  about  violence  and  other 
things  that  we  have  come  to  accept.  In 
effect  his  article  says  we  have  come  to 
accept  the  unacceptable.  We  are  now 
accepting  the  unacceptable. 

Reading  from  this  article  that  he 
wrote: 

Crime  is  a  more  or  less  continuous  subject 
of  political  pronouncement,  and  from  time 
to  time  it  will  be  at  or  near  the  top  of  opin- 
ion polls  as  a  matter  of  public  concern.  But 
it  never  gets  much  further  than  that.  In  the 
words  spoken  from  the  bench.  Judge  Edwin 
Torres  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court.  Twelfth  Judicial  District,  described 
how  -the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  marches 
unabated:  subway  riders,  bodega  owners,  cab 
drivers,  babies;  in  laundromats,  at  cash  ma- 
chines, on  elevators,  in  hallways."  In  per- 
sonal communication,  he  writes:  'This 
numbness,  this  near  narcoleptic  state  can  di- 
minish the  human  condition  to  the  level  of 
combat  infantrymen,  who.  in  protracted 
campaigns,  can  eat  their  battlefield  rations 
seated  on  the  bodies  of  the  fallen,  friend  and 
foe  alike.  A  society  that  loses  its  sense  of 
outrage  is  doomed  to  extinction." 

I  am  outraged,  as  I  hope — as  I  know 
that  most  in  society,  if  they  would 
think  for  a  second,  would  be  outrsiged 
at  what  just  took  place. 

This  has  to  stop.  I  hope  this  act  of  vi- 
olence to  another  human  being  will  not 
be  the  cause  of  other  acts  of  violence 
on  this  very  troublesome  subject.  Abor- 
tion is  a  difficult  subject.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  you  feel  about  abortion  you 
cannot  stand  by  and  let  things  like  this 
take  place. 

I  was  watching  television  as  I  was 
trying  to  do  my  exercises  this  morning 
and  I  saw  there,  on  one  of  the  net- 
works, a  man  who  represented  the  pro- 
life  position  indicate  that  during  the 
last  less  than  24  hours  since  this  man 
was  murdered,  a  trust  fund  has  been  set 
up— not  for  Dr.  Gunn's  children,  but  for 
the  man  that  did  the  murdering.  Not 
for  the  person  who  was  killed,  but  for 
the  person  who  did  the  killing. 

This  society  has  to  stop  these  ter- 
rible acts  of  violence.  I  hope  pro-life 
and  pro-choice  groups,  both,  would  un- 
derstand this  is  not  a  cause  for  more 
violence.  I  believe  something  needs  to 
be  done. 

I  also  have  a  record  that  is  as  good  as 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  on  labor  union 
matters. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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I  vote  for  organized  labor.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  working  men  and 
women  of  Nevada  have  supported  me 
always.  But  yet  over  the  years,  the  law 
has  developed  so  that  labor  unions  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  close  up  busi- 
nesses that  they  disagree  with.  If  there 
is  an  employer-employee  controversy, 
the  courts  and  the  law  have  restricted 
the  ability  of  picketers  to  close  up  a 
business.  They  limit  the  number  of 
pickets  to  so  many  pickets  per  block. 
There  are  restrictions.  I  believe  that 
we  have  to  take  a  look  at  that  in  re- 
gard to  this.  We  cannot  have  situations 
that  ferment  violence.  We  cannot  turn 
our  head  to  a  man  who  wsis  killed  yes- 
terday. I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
Congress  and  the  American  public  will 
revile  against  this  terrible  thing  that 
took  place  and  say  this  cannot  con- 
tinue. 

I  ask  that  the  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  take  a  very  close  look  at  this  and 
look  at  ways  to  restrict  the  ability  of 
violence  to  take  place.  Confrontations 
have  to  be  limited.  I  do  not  have  the 
line  and  verse  as  to  how  to  solve  the 
problem  today,  I  do  not  serve  on  those 
two  committees.  But  there  are  ways. 
just  like  with  an  employer-employee 
relationship  that  has  gone  sour,  to 
limit  confrontation. 

I  express  to  Dr.  Gunn's  family  my 
sympathy  and  my  hope  and  the  hope  of 
the  American  people  that  violence  will 
lessen  in  this  country  and  we  will  be 
able  to  get  under  control  this  plague 
that  is  sweeping  the  Nation. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BURNS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  REID.  I  apologize.  I  withdraw 
that.  I  did  not  see  the  other  Senator  in 
the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns]. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  has  been  an  hour  set  aside 
for  leader's  time  on  the  discussion  of 
health  care  and  economic  issues  this 
morning.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  as  in  morning  business  but  this 
time  not  be  charged  against  the  lead- 
er's time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  hearing  no  objection,  the  request 
is  granted  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Burns]  is  recognized  for  how 
much  time? 

Mr.  BURNS.  It  will  be  less  than  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  For 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


LOCAL  EXCHANGE  INFRASTRUC- 
TURE AND  MODERNIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Grassley  of  Iowa  and  Senator 
EXON  of  Nebraska,  who  will  be  intro- 
ducing legislation  later  today  called 
the  Local  Exchange  Infrastructure  and 
Modernization  Act  of  1993. 


In  recent  years,  issues  have  come 
about  in  telecommunications  as  to 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  order  to 
spur  some  new  technology  into  rural 
America  and  also  into  our  inner  cities. 
This  is  just  another  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  order  to  assure  that  all  Ameri- 
cans have  access  to  enhanced  tele- 
communications services,  local  ex- 
change carriers  must  have  the  capabili- 
ties to  provide  these  services.  But 
these  new  services  require  additional 
switching  and  transmission  require- 
ments and  additional  intelligence  that, 
frankly,  many  telephone  companies 
simply  do  not  have  the  financial  capa- 
bility to  provide. 

Small  telephone  companies,  espe- 
cially those  in  rural  areas  like  the 
State  of  Montana,  fear  that  the  doors 
to  advanced  telecommunications  serv- 
ices will  be  closed  on  them  and  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  serve  their 
communities  as  adequately  as  they 
would  like. 

The  answer  to  this  situation  is  infra- 
structure sharing.  This  piece  of  legisla- 
tion does  do  that.  Infrastructure  shar- 
ing will  make  it  possible  for  telephone 
companies  that  are  economically  un- 
able to  invest  in  state-of-the-art 
switching  and  transmission  equipment 
to  use  the  enhanced  infrastructure  of  a 
neighboring  telephone  company.  So  in- 
frastructure sharing  has  strong  support 
from  small-  and  mid-size  telephone 
companies  who  understand  that  with- 
out the  ability  to  tap  into  an  advanced 
infrastructure,  their  company  will  not 
remain  viable  in  a  changing  tele- 
communications market. 

A  recent  report  by  an  economist  at 
the  University  of  Montana  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head.  The  report  states  that 
there  is  an  agreement  that  modem 
telecommunications  infrastructure  is 
necessary  for  rural  economic  develop- 
ment. Without  modem  communication 
links  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
and.  yes.  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
rural  areas  will  become  economically 
isolated  and  they  will  also  be  economi- 
cally disadvantaged.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  of  as  we  start 
down  this  business  of  this  country  try- 
ing to  jump  start  the  economy. 

I  want  to  join  Senator  Grassley  and 
Senator  ExoN  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  which  will  be  introduced 
later  on  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
point  of  no  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


any  other  Senator  seeking  recognition. 
Just  as  I  start  to  do  so,  I  notice  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Iowa,  Sen- 
ator Harkin,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health,  and 
Human  Services  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  the  Presiding  Officer, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  is  well 
aware,  has  come  to  the  floor.  So  I  shall 
speak  only  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Senator  will  allow  the  Chair,  tne  Chair 
would  observe  that  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  the  majority  leader 
has  control  of  the  time  until  10:30  a.m. 
If  the  Senator  wishes,  he  may  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  be 
given  5  minutes  not  to  be  charged 
against  the  majority  leader's  time. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will  do  that.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  I 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  has  the  period  from  10:30  to  11:30. 
So  that  time  might  be  appropriately 
used,  I  intend  to  stay  and  speak  during 
that  time. 


HEALTH  CARE 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought  recognition  in  the  absence  of 


Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  see  there  has  been  a  reservation 
of  time  this  morning  for  both  the 
Democratic  side  and  Republican  side  to 
speak  on  the  issue  of  health  care,  be- 
cause I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a 
sharper  focus  on  the  issue  than  there 
is.  And  that  will  take  some  doing  be- 
cause health  care  is  on  everyone's  mind 
and  on  everyone's  agenda. 

The  President  has  empowered  the 
First  Lady  to  preside  over  a  committee 
to  produce  health  care  legislation  with 
a  target  date  of  May  1.  There  has  been 
a  Republican  task  force  under  the  di- 
rection and  the  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator Chafee.  I  came  to  the  Chamber 
about  9:40  this  morning  because  we 
were  meeting  from  8:30  until  that  time. 
But  I  submit  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
sharper  focus,  that  it  is  really  in  the 
national  interest  to  see  legislation  on 
health  care  brought  to  the  Senate  floor 
at  the  earliest  date. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  might  even  be  done  in  ad- 
vance of  May  1.  I  say  that  because  of 
the  serious  problems  confronting  us  on 
this  subject. 

Last  July  29.  this  Senator  proposed 
an  amendment  concerning  health  care 
reform  consisting  of  legislation  then 
pending,  on  the  energy  bill.  The  major- 
ity leader  came  to  the  floor  and  made 
the  statement  that  the  amendment  on 
health  care  did  not  belong  on  an  energy 
bill.  I  replied  that  I  agreed;  I  would  be 
glad  to  withdraw  the  amendment  if  we 
had  a  date  certain  for  health  care. 

The  majority  leader  responded  that 
that  was  not  possible.  I  reminded  the 


majority  leader  a  date  certain  had  been 
set  at  September  8  on  product  liability, 
and  health  care  was  just  as  important, 
perhaps  more  so,  than  product  liabil- 
ity, and  that  I  would  be  prepared  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  if  we  could 
have  a  date  certain. 

The  majority  leader,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion  and  discharge  of  his 
business  in  setting  the  calendar,  said 
he  thought  that  not  doable,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded with  the  amendment.  And  prin- 
cipally along  party  lines,  it  was  de- 
feated. 

On  January  21,  the  first  legislative 
day  for  the  Senate,  this  Senator  intro- 
duced a  comprehensive  bill  on  health 
care,  S.  18.  the  product  of  a  great  deal 
of  work  combining  some  concepts  of 
managed  competition  with  an  emphasis 
on  primary  and  preventive  care,  pro- 
grams designed  specifically  to  deal 
with  low  birthweight  babies,  issues  in- 
volving consumer  protection  on  disclo- 
sure of  information,  and  legislation  di- 
rected at  dealing  with  terminal  health 
costs,  where  so  many  people  spend  so 
much  money  in  the  last  few  days,  few 
weeks,  few  months  of  their  lifetime. 
The  later  proposal  was  put  forward  on 
the  proposition  that  no  one  should  de- 
cide for  a  competent  adult  how  much 
health  care  they  should  have. 

I  noted  at  that  time,  the  day  after 
the  President's  inaugural  speech — I 
complimented  the  President  on  a 
speech  which  was  delivered  with  flare 
and  style — that  I  had  hoped  there 
would  have  been  some  substance  as  to 
the  economic  recovery  program  and 
health  care  rtform. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
we  are  not  now  following  a  schedule 
which  will  get  health  care  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  this  year.  A  week  ago  Sun- 
day, the  majority  leader  appeared  on 
'Face  the  Nation"  and  said  that  he 
thought  we  could  enact  health  care  re- 
form legislation  this  year.  But  in  the 
context  of  his  comments,  listening  to 
the  music  rather  than  the  specific 
words.  I  have  a  concern  that  that 
would  not  happen.  I  have  noticed  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Congress- 
man Rostenkowski,  was  quoted  in  the 
press  as  saying  he  thought  health  care 
reform  was  unlikely  to  be  delivered 
this  year  because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  we 
have  enough  health  care  bills  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  and  that  it 
would  be  in  the  public  interest  to  bring 
up  one  of  those  bills.  And  I  would  sug- 
gest S.  18.  a  bill  on  which  I  have  re- 
quested the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  to 
hold  hearings,  but  perhaps  hearings  are 
unnecessary.  We  have  been  debating 
health  care  and  many  ramifications  of 
it  for  years.  The  majority  leader  on 
"Face  the  Nation"  a  week  ago  Sunday 
noted,  as  I  recollect,  that  he  had  been 
working  on  the  issue  for  some  6  years. 


My  preference,  Mr.  President,  would 
be  to  see  a  bill  come  to  the  floor,  and 
we  deal  with  it  as  we  dealt  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1990.  where  the  legisla- 
tion was  pending  on  the  floor,  various 
task  forces  were  organized,  they  delib- 
erated, and  we  moved  ahead  with  the 
bill;  perhaps  it  was  not  a  perfect  bill, 
but  I  think  a  bill  which  certainly  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  clean  air. 

I  know  that  as  a  Senator  I  have  the 
right  at  any  time  to  introduce  health 
care  legislation.  I  could  offer  S.  18  as 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  motor- 
voter  bill,  but  I  have  been  reluctant  to 
do  that  up  to  this  time.  But  it  is  some- 
thing that  this  Senator  is  considering. 

I  do  look  forward  to  the  statements 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  when 
our  time  comes  at  the  10:30  or  10:35 
mark,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  supple- 
ment these  remarks. 

I  thank  my  colleague.  Senator  Har- 
kin. for  his  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to 
proceed. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  speak  for  up 
to  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection.  The  Senator 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes. 


HEALTH  CARE 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE— HILLARY  CLINTON  VISIT 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  4  days 
from  today,  on  March  15.  I  will  be  trav- 
eling to  Ankeny,  LA,  with  First  Lady 
Hillary  Clinton  for  a  forum  on  health 
care  reform,  which  will  emphasize  the 
health-care  needs  of  rural  Americans. 

This  is  one  of  only  four  such  forums 
being  held  around  the  country— the 
other  three  are  in  Tampa,  FL;  Dear- 
bom,  MI,  and  here  in  Washington,  DC. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  one  of 
President  Clintons  first,  and  I  believe 
strongest,  appointments  was  his  nam- 
ing of  Mrs.  Clinton  to  chair  the  White 
House  health  care  task  force.  And  we 
look  forward  to  her  visit. 

Iowa  is  blessed  with  some  of  the  fin- 
est health  care  services  and  research 
facilities  in  the  world,  and  I  am  proud 
that  Mrs.  Clinton  has  chosen  to  include 
the  views  of  lowans  as  an  integral  part 
of  national  health  care  reform. 

Mr.  President,  Iowa  is  also  the  only 
rural  State  that  Mrs.  Clinton  is  visit- 
ing. And  as  cochair  of  the  Senate  rural 
health  caucus,  I  am  encouraged  that 
this  visit  is  a  reflection  of  the  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  include  rural 
America  in  any  health  care  reform 
package  we  undertake. 

Everybody   agrees    that   health   care 
reform  is  one  of  the  top  priorities  of 
the  White  House  and  the  103d  Congress. 
The  statements  made  by  my  distin- 
guished   colleague    and    friend     from 


Pennsylvania  I  agree  with.  We  must  be 
about  this  sooner  rather  than  later. 

And  the  big  question  on  everybody's 
mind  is,  "How  do  we  extend  coverage 
to  all  Americans  while  cutting  the  high 
cost  of  health  care."  That  is  the  $930 
billion  question. 

But  in  rural  America,  the  problems 
run  much  deeper  than  that. 

And  before  we  go  out  to  Iowa,  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  talk 
about  some  of  the  unique  health-care 
needs  of  rural  America. 

In  baseball,  Mr.  President,  they  talk 
about  a  triple  crown.  Not  many  players 
have  won  it.  It  is  pretty  rare. 

Well,  in  rural  America,  we  have  our 
own  version  of  the  triple  crown— but  it 
is  nothing  to  celebrate.  Rural  Ameri- 
cans are  more  often  poor,  more  often 
uninsured,  and  more  often  without  ac- 
cess to  health  care  than  any  other 
Americans.  It  is  a  rare  combination  of 
chronic  illness  and  occupational  haz- 
ards that  places  rural  Americans  in  tri- 
ple jeopardy — and  increases  the  need 
for  preventive  measures. 

Over  the  last  decade,  health  care 
costs  for  the  average  family  in  Iowa 
has  risen  245  percent  faster  than  wages. 
Businesses,  on  average,  pay  167  per- 
cent more  for  health  coverage  today 
than  they  did  10  years  ago — and  it  is 
expected  to  reach  394  percent  more  by 
the  year  2000. 

Today,  200,000  lowans— nearly  10  per- 
cent of  the  nonelderly  population — 
have  no  health  insurance  of  any  kind. 

We  have  felt  the  sting  of  the  health 
care  crisis  and  experienced  all  the 
problems  that  go  along  with  it.  But  it 
is  cut  deeper  in  rural  America— because 
we  have  many  problems  that  cities  and 
suburbs  do  not  have  to  deal  with. 

For  starters,  many  people  who  have 
coverage  cannot  find  a  doctor.  It  is  not 
out  of  the  ordinary  for  a  person  in 
rural  America  to  travel  100  miles  to  see 
a  doctor. 

In  the  small  town  I  grew  up  in.  in 
Iowa,  there  were  not  any  doctors,  any 
dentists,  or  any  nurses.  The  nearest 
hospital  was  many  miles  away.  If  you 
were  lucky  enough  to  get  an  ambu- 
lance, it  had  to  travel  over  dirt  roads 
and  through  bad  weather  just  to  get  to 
our  town. 

In  a  city,  if  a  hospital  closes,  chances 
are,  there  is  another  hospital  nearby 
that  people  can  go  to.  In  rural  Iowa,  if 
a  health  center  closes,  there  may  not 
be  another  one  within  100  miles. 

In  Iowa  today,  two  counties  have  ei- 
ther no  doctor  or  fewer  than  one  doctor 
per  5,000  people. 

Eighteen  counties  now  have  no  doc- 
tors who  deliver  babies,  and  an  addi- 
tional 14  have  only  one  doctor  in  the 
county.  Imagine  your  wife  or  daughter 
going  into  labor  and  having  to  travel 
two  counties  over  just  to  have  the  baby 
delivered— hoping  all  along  that  the 
one  doctor  in  the  next  county  does  not 
have  the  day  off. 

In  addition,  almost  one-third  of 
Iowa's  rural  counties  have  no  local 
services  for  prenatal  care. 
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And  less  than  50  percent  of  all  2-year 
olds  are  fully  immunized. 

This  year  over  170  Iowa  communities 
are  seeking  a  physician— many  want 
more  than  one.  But  Iowa  will  graduate 
and/or  import  less  than  one-quarter 
that  number,  and  even  less  in  rural 
areas  where  the  need  is  greatest.  Not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  20  percent  of 
our  doctors  are  within  5  years  of  retire- 
ment age. 

And  the  doctors  who  do  choose  to 
practice  in  rural  areas  are  often  over- 
worked and  underpaid.  Over  the  past 
decade,  big-city  primary  care  physi- 
cians have  seen  an  average  real-dollar 
increase  of  30-35  percent.  During  that 
same  time  period.  Iowa  primary  care 
physicians  actually  noticed  a  decrease 
of  around  7  percent. 

And  many  rural  physicians  are  de- 
moralized. Three  weeks  ago.  I  held  a 
rural  health  care  hearing  in  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, LA.  One  doctor  told  me  about  a 
study  by  the  Mayo  clinic  who  said; 

As  Mayo  began  the  study  of  rural  family 
practice,  they  discovered  that  urban  aca- 
demic specialists  have,  at  times,  been  overly 
critical  in  making  highminded  comparisons 
between  specialists  with  8  hours  sleep,  high 
technology,  and  expert  back-up— compared 
to  a  solo  rural  family  physician,  seeing  50  pa- 
tients a  day.  and  20  patients  at  night  with  no 
support  at  all. 

No  wonder  it  is  so  hard  to  attract 
doctors  to  rural  America.  My  hat  is  off 
to  anybody  who  would  want  to  work 
under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  met  many, 
many  doctors  in  rural  Iowa.  They  are 
young,  they  are  full  of  spirit,  they 
come  there,  graduated  from  medical 
school,  want  to  get  into  family  prac- 
tice. They  have  brought  their  young 
wives  usually,  starting  a  family  in  a 
small  community.  They  start  in  prac- 
tice and  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night  they  work  every  day.  They  are  on 
call  on  Saturdays.  They  are  on  call  on 
Sundays.  I  have  seen  the  burnout  hap- 
pen. They  are  there  1  year.  2,  3  years. 
and  finally  the  wife  probably  usually 
says  to  the  husband— or  it  happens  to 
be  the  other  way  around.  I  have  seen  it 
where  the  woman  was  the  doctor— the 
spouse  says,  "That  is  enough.  We  can- 
not handle  this  anymore."  They  pack 
up  and  they  move  on.  Quite  frankly.  I 
cannot  blame  them,  it  is  hard  to  work 
under  those  conditions. 

But.  Mr.  President,  you  have  to  un- 
derstand—this is  more  than  just  a 
health  issue.  It  is  an  economic  issue  as 
well. 

Agriculture  is  Iowa's  largest  em- 
ployer—but health  care  runs  a  close 
second.  In  many  communities,  hos- 
pitals, dentists,  and  pharmacists  are 
often  the  primary  employer.  Some 
economists  have  found  that  SI  in  pay- 
roll creates  $7  in  the  community. 

To  many  rural  communities,  having 
a  hospital  means  physician  retention, 
economic  stability,  and  a  strong  draw 
for  business  and  citizens  into  the  area. 
For  nurses,  social  workers,  therapists. 


and  adjunct  caregivers,  it  means  a  job. 
For  public  health  nurses,  clinics,  and 
physicians,  the  hospital  is  a  place  to 
refer  patients  for  acute  care.  And  for 
elderly  citizens,  it  is  a  place  to  get  care 
without  the  burden  of  leaving  friends, 
family,  and  home. 

But  if  you  shut  down  the  local  hos- 
pital, many  times  the  doctor's  office 
goes,  the  pharmacy  goes,  the  nursing 
home  goes,  and  so  does  the  local  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  domino  effect  that  is  kill- 
ing rural  America. 

But  since  1985,  five  rural  hospitals  in 
Iowa  have  closed.  Today.  60  percent  of 
our  rural  hospitals  are  in  duress  and 
frankly,  30  percent  are  in  the  red.  Costs 
are  increasing  7  to  8  percent  per  year 
without  corresponding  revenue. 

And  they  cannot  cost-shift  any  fur- 
ther—they have  to  deal  with  overpriced 
medical  supplies,  pharmaceuticals,  and 
ineffective  regulatory  controls  just 
like  everyone  else. 

The  funding  problems  rural  hospitals 
face  are  often  different  because  rural 
America  is  home  to  a  disproportion- 
ately large  segment  of  older  citizens 
who  often  require  long-term  care  for 
their  illnesses  and  disabilities. 

Iowa  is  second  only  to  Florida  in  the 
percentage  of  citizens  over  the  age  of 
65,  and  we  are  first  in  the  number  of 
citizens  over  85.  In  some  of  these  com- 
munities, like  the  town  of  Cresco — the 
biggest  town  in  Howard  County— near- 
ly 50  percent  of  the  citizens  are  over 
the  age  of  65. 

This  means  a  smaller  tax  base  for  a 
country  infrastructure  and  a  higher  de- 
mand for  services.  It  also  means  more 
hospitals  depend  on  Medicare  to  stay 
alive  and  to  stay  open. 

In  Iowa  today.  35  of  our  99  rural  hos- 
pitals are  dependent  on  Medicare.  Be- 
tween 60  and  80  percent  of  the  patients 
in  rural  hospitals  are  Medicare  pa- 
tients. As  you  can  imagine.  Medicare 
cuts  and  freezes  affect  our  rural  hos- 
pitals more  than  their  counterparts  in 
other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Decreasing  Medicare  dollars  to  the 
State  of  Iowa  is  only  third  to  decreas- 
ing agricultural  subsidies  and  Social 
Security  in  terms  of  economic  impact. 
In  fact.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said 
in  Iowa  that  the  health  care  crisis  of 
this  decade  is  really  our  agricultural 
crisis  that  we  had  over  the  last  decade. 

Medicare  is  one  of  the  few  ways  that 
Iowa  gets  a  return  for  the  tax  dollars 
we  send  to  Washington.  This  situation 
is  not  helped  by  the  fact  that  most 
lowans— thousands  of  lowans— are 
farmers,  which  is  the  most  hazardous 
occupation  in  America.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  young  boy  in  North  Dakota  last 
year  who  had  both  arms  severed  by  a 
farm  machine.  Sadly,  in  1991.  470  Iowa 
children  were  injured,  and  10  were 
killed  in  farm  accidents. 

Rural  America  is  not  immune  from 
the  social  illnesses  of  modem  society. 
We  keep  seeing  an  increased  need  for 
mental    health   services   to   deal    with 


needed  alcohol  and  drug  treatment,  not 
to  mention  a  significantly  higher  rate 
of  suicide  in  rural  America.  Worst  of 
all  is  the  high  cost  for  health  care 
faced  by  farm  families.  They  actually 
pay  twice  as  much  for  health  coverage, 
because  farmers  are  self  employed. 
They  have  to  pay  both  the  employer 
and  employee  share. 

The  higher  costs  have  forced  many 
wives  to  leave  the  farm  and  find  out- 
side jobs  just  to  get  health  insurance. 
One  farm  family  of  seven  from  Denison, 
lA,  who  the  First  Lady  may  meet  on 
Monday,  has  a  21-year-old  son  who  was 
bom  deaf  and  later  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down  in  a  farm  accident.  They 
were  told  that  their  medical  coverage 
would  increase  from  $8,000  to  $14,000  a 
year.  So  they  had  to  reduce  their  over- 
all coverage.  Now  their  son  is  covered 
as  a  dependent  under  a  separate  plan  at 
only  $2,000  a  year.  They  are  worried 
that  once  he  is  not  a  dependent,  he  will 
not  be  able  to  get  coverage,  which  is 
probably  true. 

That  is  just  one  story,  but  there  are 
millions  more  like  it.  These  are  just 
some  of  the  unique  problems  we  have 
in  health  care  in  rural  America.  I  hope 
we  will  address  them  on  Monday. 

Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that 
among  all  of  the  rural  States,  Iowa, 
States  like  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
and  others  that  are  rural,  cannot  be 
forgotten  in  this  health  care  crisis.  We 
have  to  tackle  this  problem,  the  health 
care  problem,  in  America.  But  again, 
we  cannot  forget  rural  America  and  the 
unique  problems  that  we  have  in  rural 
America.  Again,  I  believe  the  fact  that 
one  of  these  four  forums  is  dedicated  to 
rural  health  reflects  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  make  rural 
health  part  of  any  health  reform  pack- 
age. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  First  Lady's 
visit  Monday,  because  I  think  it  is  the 
first  step  to  real  change  for  rural 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  What 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  speak  as  in  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  For 
how  much  time? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Not  to  exceed  7  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  BREAUX]  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  7  minutes. 

HILLARY  CLINTON'S  VISIT  TO  NEW  ORLEANS 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  time   to   inform   Members  of  the 


Senate,  and  also  others  who  may  be  lis- 
tening, of  a  very  interesting  and  very 
informative  meeting  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  this  past 
week  in  my  home  State  of  Louisiana. 

I  accompanied  Mrs.  Hillary  Clinton, 
along  with  our  senior  Senator,  Senator 
J.  Bennett  Johnston,  along  also  with 
one  of  our  distinguished  House  Mem- 
bers. Congressman  Bill  Jefferson. 
who  sits  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, to  New  Orleans,  LA,  to  conduct 
a  briefing  and  a  hearing  on  health  care 
reform.  The  White  House,  under  her 
leadership,  is  soliciting  comments  and 
suggestions,  hearing  people  tell  their 
stories  about  the  difficulties  they  are 
experiencing  with  health  care.  The 
hearing  was  called  at  a  company  called 
Glazer  Steel,  which  has  about  100  em- 
ployees. What  we  learned  in  that  meet- 
ing I  think  was  very  interesting  and 
very  informative. 

Every  one  of  those  individuals  who 
worked  in  that  company  that  we  met 
with  were  full-time  working  Ameri- 
cans. They  work  every  day.  They  fol- 
low the  law.  They  obey  the  law.  They 
take  care  of  their  families  the  best 
they  possibly  can.  While  all  these  men 
and  women  had  full-time  jobs,  some  of 
which  had  been  working  in  that  same 
job  for  15,  20,  29  years,  working  on  a 
full-time  basis  in  that  job,  not  a  single 
one  of  those  individuals  was  able  to  af- 
ford health  insurance.  None  of  them 
had  even  the  rudimentary  forms  of 
health  insurance  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are 
learning  is  not  atypical.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately more  commonplace  than  all  of 
us  would  like  to  admit. 

As  an  example,  the  health  premium 
for  that  individual  company  in  Louisi- 
ana between  1985  and  1986,  one  year,  it 
went  up  136  percent  for  a  family  and  230 
percent  for  an  individual.  Between  1985 
and  1992,  the  cost  of  their  health  insur- 
ance plan  went  up  405  percent  for  a 
family  and  559  percent  for  an  individ- 
ual. 

It  is  no  wonder  why  only  12  individ- 
uals in  that  company's  employment 
are  able  to  participate  in  the  compa- 
ny's insurance  plan.  The  vast  majority 
do  not. 

Of  the  stories  we  heard  from  people 
who  had  no  health  insurance — which  I 
think  were  all  too  typical  of  the  situa- 
tion in  America  today — one  female  em- 
ployee, for  instance,  who  had  been 
there  most  of  her  working  life  on  that 
job,  told  a  story  of  going  to  the  doctor 
for  a  checkup  following  a  finding  by 
the  doctor  of  a  mass  in  her  breast. 
When  the  doctor  asked  her  whether  she 
had  insurance  to  take  care  of  any  addi- 
tional tests,  the  lady  said  no,  she  did 
not.  The  doctor  merely  told  her:  "Come 
back  next  year,  and  we  will  see  how 
you  are  doing  then." 

Mrs.  Clinton  asked  that  individual 
what  was  she  doing,  and  the  lady  said 


she  was  praying  a  lot  and  hoping  that 
nothing  further  will  develop. 

Mr.  President,  this  story  was  far  too 
typical.  I  am  afraid,  of  many  individ- 
uals in  this  country  in  the  situation 
they  find  themselves  in  when  they  talk 
about  health  care.  Every  one  of  these 
people  were  workers;  every  one  had  a 
full-time  job;  every  one  of  them  was 
making  anywhere  between,  $19,000, 
$20,000,  $22,000,  to  $25,000.  They  were 
hardworking  people,  but  they  did  not 
know  where  to  go  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  Mrs. 
Clinton  is  having  a  very  positive  effect 
on  the  issue,  as  the  struggles  to  make 
a  recommendation  to  the  President  on 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
comment  or  two  about  the  concept  of 
the  managed  competition  approach  to 
health  care,  that  I  support,  in  an  effort 
to  provide  quality  health  care,  but  also 
in  an  effort  to  control  cost. 

Individuals  who  do  not  share  my 
opinion  on  what  managed  competition 
can  do  call  it  an  untested  theory  that 
only  has  been  considered  in  theory  but 
never  in  practice.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  It  is  not  an  untested  theory.  In 
fact,  elements  of  management  competi- 
tion already  exist  in  some  parts  of  our 
country.  While  none  of  them  contain 
all  of  the  elements  of  a  true  managed 
competition  plan,  and  none  of  them  are 
exactly  like  a  managed  competition 
plan  would  work,  many  of  these  plans 
contain  elements  of  managed  competi- 
tion that  in  fact  are  working. 

One  example  is  the  California  Public 
Employees  Retirement  System,  called 
CalPERS,  which  covers  900,000  public 
employees  and  retired  public  employ- 
ees in  the  State  of  California.  Individ- 
uals who  are  covered  by  this  managed 
competition  type  of  health  plan  have  a 
choice  of  22  different  coverage  options, 
as  well  as  one  self-funded  preferred  pro- 
vider organization. 

The.  systeiii  has  been  in  place  since 
1962,  but  about  3  years  ago,  it  really 
started  showing  some  real  success.  In 
that  period  of  time,  premium  increases 
have  fallen  from  17  percent  annually  to 
a  1.5-percent  increase  this  year.  I  think 
this  is  phenomenal  compared  to  growth 
in  regular  private-sector  employer-pro- 
vided insurance  premiums,  which  have 
gone  up  15  to  20  percent  each  year  for 
the  last  4  years. 

What  we  see  with  the  California  sys- 
tem I  think  is  real  progress.  CalPERS 
has  been  successful  in  bringing  down 
the  rate  of  premium  increases  to  half 
the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  overall 
economy  because  the  number  of  em- 
ployees who  buy  insurance  through 
this  system  makes  up  a  large  pool  with 
substantial  purchasing  power  that  can 
be  used— and,  in  fact,  is  being  used— to 
negotiate  lower  prices. 

Managed  competition  does  the  same 
thing.  It  i>ools  individuals  and  employ- 
ees   of  small-    to    medium-sized    busi- 


nesses into  even  larger  purchasing 
pools  than  what  exists  under  the  Cali- 
fornia system.  In  the  terminology  of 
the  current  health  care  debate,  these 
purchasing  pools  are  called  health  plan 
purchasing  cooperatives,  or  HPPC's. 
The  ability  of  these  HPPC's  to  nego- 
tiate on  behalf  of  the  consumers  would 
be  compounded  due  to  their  larger  size 
and  the  clout  that  would  go  with  them. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  this  CalPERS 
system  in  California  gives  consumers  a 
real  financial  incentive  to  select  the 
most  cost-effective  plan  by  basing  em- 
ployer premium  contributions  on  the 
cost  of  the  lowest-based  price  plan  that 
contracts  with  CalPERS.  Managed 
competition  would  employ  a  very  simi- 
lar incentive  to  the  one  that  is  in  effect 
in  Califomia.  It  would  effectively  cap 
an  employer's  exclusion  from  Federal 
taxation  of  the  cost  of  employer-pro- 
vided health  benefits  at  the  cost  of  the 
lowest-priced  plan  in  a  given  geo- 
graphic area. 

Obviously,  when  a  company  knows 
that  they  can  deduct  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  their  health  plan,  there  is  less 
of  an  incentive  to  get  the  least  expen- 
sive plan. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  CalPERS  im- 
poses general  standards  on  health  bene- 
fit plans  and  regulates  marketing  ac- 
tivity. Thus,  it  is  able  to  actively  fos- 
ter competition  on  the  basis  of  price 
and  on  the  basis  of  quality.  Managed 
competition  would  require  that  all 
plans  offer  a  uniform,  comprehensive 
package  of  benefits  and  also  would  re- 
quire health  plans  to  provide  uniform 
data  on  outcomes  and  consumer  satis- 
faction that  would  measure  the  quality 
of  the  services  provided  to  the  cus- 
tomer so  that  the  purchasing  customer 
can  see  the  value  that  he  is  purchasing 
and  also  can  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  various  plans  that  he  may 
choose  from.  Thus,  managed  competi- 
tion would  give  individuals  each  more 
information  and  a  completely  stand- 
ardized product,  thereby  giving  them 
greater  ability  to  choose  the  best  plan, 
the  one  with  the  best  price  and  the 
highest  quality  for  their  particular 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  CalPERS  system 
in  Califomia  is  not  a  complete  man- 
aged competition  model.  No  one,  I 
think,  ever  argues  it  is.  In  fact,  the 
people  who  run  CalPERS  have  identi- 
fied some  changes  in  their  policies 
which  would  give  them  even  more  con- 
trol over  costs,  changes  that  are  part 
of  the  basic  framework  of  managed 
competition.  For  example,  Stanford 
Prof.  Alain  Enthoven,  the  chairman  of 
the  Health  Benefits  Advisory  Council 
of  CalPERS,  noted  that  the  public  em- 
ployees retirement  system's  achieve- 
ment was  all  the  more  impressive  be- 
cause consumer  premium  price  sen- 
sitivity, an  essential  component  of 
managed  competition,  has  not  yet  been 
fully  phased  in. 
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Mr.  President,  he  is  saying  that  when 
it  is  fully  phased  In,  there  will  be  even 
greater  benefits. 

As  I  described  earlier,  a  true  man- 
aged competition  system  would  fully 
inform  employees  of  the  cost  of  their 
health  plan  by  effectively  capping  the 
deductibility  of  employer-provided 
health  benefits  at  the  cost  of  the  low- 
est-priced plan  available  in  a  given 
area  so  long,  of  course,  as  that  plan 
meets  quality  standards. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a 
healthy  degree  of  skepticism  on  the 
part  of  people  involved  in  the  health 
care  debate.  I  think  that  is  good.  I 
think  it  will  ultimately  produce  a  bet- 
ter product.  I  also  think  managed  com- 
petition has  a  lot  to  offer,  and  needs  to 
be  better  understood.  Its  essential  con- 
cepts are  based  on  common  sense  and 
the  well-proven  experience  of  free  and 
competitive  marketplace  economics. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  policy 
brief  from  the  Progressive  Policy  Insti- 
tute, which  is  entitled  "How  Managed 
Competition  Controls  Costs:  The 
CalPERS  Experience." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Progressive      Policy      Institute      Says 

Calpers  Study  Proves  Managed  Competi- 
tion Cuts  Health  Care  Costs 

Washington.  DC— The  California  Public 
Employees  Retirement  System  (CALPERS). 
which  recently  published  health  care  pre- 
miums below  the  rate  of  inflation,  provides 
strong  proof  that  managed  competition  re- 
duces health  care  costs,  according  to  a  policy 
brief  issued  today  by  the  Progressive  Policy 
Institute  (PPI). 

CALPERS  reported  that  it  will  hold  health 
care  premium  increases  to  1.5  percent  in  1993. 
compared  to  12  percent  average  increase  na- 
tionwide and  well  below  the  3  percent  infla- 
tion, according  the  policy  brief  written  by 
Jeremy  Rosner.  former  PPI  vice  president 
for  domestic  policy  and  Ray  LaRaja.  PPI 
policy  analyst. 

"Contrary  to  claims  that  managed  com- 
petition in  health  care  is  untested  theory, 
the  CALPERS  experience  provides  compel- 
ling evidence  that  competition  produces  real 
health  care  savings  while  ensuring  acces- 
sible, secure,  high  quality  health  care  for 
nearly  one  million  California  public  employ- 
ees, retirees  and  their  dependents."  said  PPI 
President  Will  Marshall. 

The  PPI's  plan  for  managed  competition  in 
health  care  is  elaborated  in  its  new  book. 
Mandate  for  Change. which  calls  for  market- 
based  reform  that  minimizing  bureaucracy 
and  creates  competition  on  the  basis  of  price 
and  quality. 

On  the  heels  of  a  6.1  percent  rise  in  1992, 
this  cost-control  breakthrough  marks  the 
second  year  in  a  row  that  CALPERS  has  held 
medica'  cost  inflation  to  single  digits  for  its 
887,000  members  and  dependents.  The  two- 
year  CALPERS  increase  of  7.6  percent  was 
achieved  while  nationally  health  care  costs 
soared  30  percent. 

Under  the  CALPERS  program,  none  of  Its 
participating  health  care  plans  may  deny  a 
consumer  coverage  or  charge  higher  prices 
based  on  t>ast  or  current  health  problems. 

CALPERS  administrators  attributed  the 
program's  success  to  aggressive  negotiations 


as  a  "health  insurance  purchasing  coopera- 
tive" and  believe  this  approach  may  offer 
significant  benefit  to  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  around  the  country. 

CALPERS  no  longer  pays  list  price  for 
health  care.  By  demanding  cost  and  perform- 
ance data,  consumers  are  better  informed 
and  the  company  does  comparison  shopping 
before  it  writes  the  check  for  its  health  care 
costs. 

How  Managed  competition  Controls  Costs: 

The  Calpers  Experience 

(By  Ray  LaRaja  and  Jeremy  Rosner) 

The  Clinton  Administration  is  now  moving 
to  complete  a  comprehensive  health  care  re- 
form proposal  for  the  nation.  Throughout 
the  presidential  campaign,  candidate  Clinton 
stressed  the  need  for  an  approach  to  reform 
known  as  managed  competition.  Managed 
competition  is  premised  on  the  belief  that 
well-structured  consumer  choice  among 
health  plans  can  improve  health  quality  and 
control  costs  more  powerfully  and  less  bu- 
reaucratically  than  government  price  con- 
trols. Critics  of  this  idea  often  argue  that 
managed  competition  is  an  untested  theory, 
an  idea  that  looks  good  on  paper  but  has 
never  been  tried.  For  example.  Congressman 
Pete  Stark  (D-CA)  recently  stated,  "man- 
aged competition  is  to  health  care  what  the 
Laffer  curve  was  to  economics:  a  hope  and  a 
prayer  and  an  untested  theory."  ' 

But  managed  competition  has  a  proven 
track  record.  An  excellent  managed  competi- 
tion system — one  that  has  controlled  the  rise 
in  health  care  premiums  while  ensuring  ac- 
cessible, secure,  high  quality  health  care — 
exists  for  nearly  one  million  California  pub- 
lic employees,  retirees,  and  their  dependents. 
The  system  is  called  CALPERS  (California 
Public  Employees'  Retirement  System).  New 
rates  announced  by  CALPERS  show  that  a 
system  of  managed  competition  has  been 
able  to  hold  premiums  below  the  general  rate 
of  inflation.  In  addition,  none  of  the  plans 
that  participate  in  CALPERS  can  deny  any 
consumer  coverage  or  charge  higher 
consumer  prices  because  of  past  or  current 
health  problems. 

On  February  17.  the  CALPE^IS  Governing 
Board  approved  its  new  rates  for  premiums 
covering  the  year  beginning  in  August  1993. 
Overall,  they  average  only  1.5  percent  higher 
than  last  year's  rates,  an  increase  signifi- 
cantly below  the  rate  of  general  inflation, 
which  is  3.0  percent.*  By  contrast,  health 
care  premiums  nationwide  are  expected  to 
soar  10  to  14  percent  in  1993.  By  keeping  rate 
increases  small,  over  the  past  two  years 
CALPERS  saved  its  beneficiaries  $178  mil- 
lion—the additional  amount  they  would  have 
paid  had  CALPERS  rates  kept  pace  with  the 
national  average. 

Equally  significant.  CALPERS  accom- 
plished its  performance  with  minimal  bu- 
reaucracy. Only  20  employees  are  needed  to 
administer  a  program  for  almost  one  million 
beneficiaries.  Medicare,  by  contrast,  requires 
89  public  employees  for  every  million  bene- 
ficiaries to  run  its  price-controlled  system. 
managed  competition 

Managed  competition  is  a  creative  ap- 
proach to  using  market  forces  rather  than 
government-set  price  controls  to  restrain 
health  care  costs,  improve  quality,  and  in- 
crease consumer  choice  among  health  plans.' 
The  system  works  by  changing  the  market's 
ground  rules  to  help  decentralize  decision- 
making, spur  innovation,  reward  efficiency, 
and  respect  personal  choice.  This  model  of 
reform,  first  developed  by  Alain  C.  Enthoven. 
Paul   Ellwood,   and   other  members  of  the 


"Jackson  Hole  Group."  strengthens  the  ar- 
gument for  universal  coverage  because  mar- 
kets will  be  more  efficient  if  everyone  is  in- 
cluded in  the  system.  While  many  versions  of 
managed  competition  have  been  proposed, 
most  include  the  following  provisions: 

"Reliance  on  consumer  choice  in  well- 
structured  markets  rather  than  on  public 
regulation  of  health  prices  and  volume  of 
procedures  to  control  costs; 

"Reliance  on  private  health  coverage  rath- 
er than  on  expanded  public  programs  (such 
as  Medicaid)  to  achieve  universal  health  care 
coverage; 

"Tax  reform,  regarding  the  treatment  of 
employer  provided  health  benefits,  to  make 
government  subsidies  more  progressive  and 
less  inflationary; 

"Better  incentives  and  information  to  help 
providers  focus  on  the  health  care  plans  that 
give  the  greatest  value  to  the  consumer." 

The  mechanism  for  establishing  managed 
competition  is  much  like  that  which  exists 
under  the  CALPERS  system.  An  organiza- 
tion such  as  CALPERS  acts  as  the 
intermediary  (a  health  insurance  purchasing 
cooperative,  or  HIPC)  through  which  con- 
sumers in  a  given  region  purchase  a  stand- 
ardized (and  probably  comprehensive)  pack- 
age of  benefits.  HIPCs  could  be  quasi-public 
entities,  non-profits  or  some  other  form  of 
private  organization.  They  would  contract 
with  a  variety  of  competing  private  health 
plans,  each  of  which  would  name  a  price  at 
which  it  would  agree  to  accept  and  serve  any 
consumer  for  a  full  year.  The  HIPCs  would 
then  present  this  full  range  of  private  health 
plans  to  their  customers  who  each  could 
choose  his  or  her  preferred  plan. 

E^ch  year  during  open  enrollment,  the 
HIPCs  would  provide  their  customers  with 
materials  that  describe  the  participating 
plans  and  their  performance,  and  act  as  the 
sole  point  of  direct  marketing  allowed  be- 
tween insurers  and  consumers.  All  plans 
competing  through  the  HIPCs  would  also 
agree  to  collect  and  report  data  on  medical 
outcomes  and  consumer  satisfaction  so  con- 
sumers could  better  decide  which  plans  were 
delivering  value  for  the  money.  Many  types 
of  health  plans  could  offer  coverage  through 
the  HIPCs— from  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nizations (HMOs),  to  physician  networks,  to 
plans  that  resemble  current  "fee-for-service" 
insurance;  but  all  would  have  to  agree  to 
take  any  consumer,  at  their  advertised  rate, 
for  a  full  year's  coverage. 

This  approach  stands  in  contrast  to  those 
that  would  rely  on  setting  price  and  volume 
controls  throughout  the  private  health  care 
economy.  Such  an  approach  currently  exists 
under  Medicare:  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  sets  prices  for  thousands  of 
hospital  physician  procedures.  Medicare  also 
tries  to  control  the  volume  of  procedures 
performed  in  an  effort  to  prevent  doctors 
from  compensating  for  lower  fees  simply  by 
performing  more  procedures.  Some  reformers 
now  suggest  that  this  Medicare  model  should 
be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  health  care 
economy  even  though,  under  the  Medicare 
system,  costs  are  projected  to  Increase  at 
double  digit  rates  for  the  foreseeable  future.* 

how  managed  competition  works  for  the 
consumer 

Managed  competition  is  a  distinctly  pro- 
consumer  reform.  It  offers  consumers  an  un- 
restricted choice  among  many  health  plans, 
none  of  which  can  reject  potentially  sicker 
consumers  or  charge  them  higher  prices.  An 
employer  no  longer  decides  in  which  plan  to 
enroll  all  its  employees.  Instead,  the  com- 
pany pays  its  portion  of  the  health  care  pre- 
mium to  a  local  HIPC.  such  as  CALPERS, 
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which  in  turn  negotiates  among  several 
health  care  plans.  The  consumers  are  then 
permitted  to  choose  among  the  various 
health  care  plans  under  contract  with  the 
HIPC. 

Consider  Mr.  Smith,  an  employee  of  a  firm 
with  50  employees.  He  and  his  family  cur- 
rently have  no  choice  among  health  plans: 
his  firm  offers  one  insurance  plan  and  pays 
half  his  premium.  Under  managed  competi- 
tion, by  contrast.  Mr.  Smith  can  choose 
among  a  half  dozen  private  health  plans 
through  a  HIPC.  and  none  of  the  plans  can 
refuse  to  cover  him  for  any  reason. 

Once  a  year,  during  an  open  enrollment  pe- 
riod, the  HIPC  sends  the  Smith  family  a 
booklet  that  describes  the  health  plans  and 
their  prices  negotiated  by  the  HIPC  for  the 
year.  The  booklet  describes  each  plan,  its 
participating  doctors  and  hospitals,  and  its 
other  resources.  Each  plan  offers  an  identical 
standardized  package  of  benefits  (although 
some  may  also  offer  supplemental  services  at 
added  cost).  If  the  Smith  family  chooses  to 
enroll  in  a  plan  that  charges  more  for  the 
standardized  package  of  benefits  than  the 
lowest  cost  plan  (the  lowest  cost  plan  rep- 
resents the  maximum  amount  his  employer 
is  willing  to  contribute  in  health  benefits), 
the  family  pays  the  full  difference  in  costs 
between  the  lowest  cost  package  and  the 
higher  cost  package.  Thus,  the  family  has  an 
incentive  to  choose  the  most  efficient  pro- 
vider of  the  standardized  benefit  package. 
Because  they  are  all  required  to  provide  the 
same  benefit  plan,  providers  are  compelled 
to  compete  on  the  basis  of  price  (by  offering 
low  premiums)  and  quality  (by  providing  the 
best  health  care  outcomes). 

The  money  Mr.  Smith's  employer  was  pre- 
viously spending  on  health  benefits  is  now 
paid  to  the  HIPC.  and  stays  the  same  regard- 
less of  which  health  plan  the  Smith  family 
chooses.  In  order  to  ensure  that  Mr.  Smith's 
company  doesn't  make  a  contribution  to  his 
health  plan  that  exceeds  the  price  of  the  low- 
est-cost plan  (which  would  then  leave  Mr 
Smith  no  incentive  to  choose  the  least  ex- 
pensive plan)  the  current  tax  treatment  for 
employer  provided  benefits  would  be  re- 
formed.* 

In  summary,  under  managed  competition: 

Private  sector  health  plans  are  given 
strong  incentives  to  lower  prices  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  to  attract  enrollees,  while 
keeping  quality  as  high  as  possible  in  order 
not  to  lose  current  enrollees  or  di.scourage 
potential  enrollees.  Under  the  current  health 
care  system,  by  contrast,  many  consumers 
have  no  annual  choice  of  health  plans  or.  if 
they  do  have  a  choice,  they  have  little 
awareness  of  plans'  prices  and  no  informa- 
tion about  the  quality  those  plans  produce. 

'No  plan  can  reject  any  consumer  for  cov- 
erage based  on  current  health  status  or  past 
conditions.  In  the  current  health  insurance 
market,  insurers  often  reject  coverage  for  in- 
dividuals or  small  businesses  if  these  con- 
sumers have  some  pre-existing  medical  prob- 
lem. 

"No  insurance  plan  can  boost  a  firm's  rales 
simply  because  one  of  its  employees  incurred 
a  major  expense  in  the  previous  year.  In  the 
current  health  market,  by  contrast,  this  is  a 
common  practice  among  insurers. 

"Insurers,  because  they  accept  a  fixed- 
price  for  each  enroUee  for  the  year  (a 
capitated  payment),  have  a  strong  incentive 
to  negotiate  aggressively  with  participating 
doctors  and  hospitals  to  limit  the  prices  they 
will  pay  for  specific  procedures.  In  the  cur- 
rent health  care  market — dominated  by  fee- 
for-service'  medicine— insurers  have  limited 
ability  and  incentive  to  negotiate  aggres- 
sively with  doctors  and  hospitals." 


CALPERS  LEADS  THE  WAY 

Congressman  Stark  is  not  the  only  critic 
of  managed  competition  v/ho  claims  it  is 
merely  an  abstract  theory.  For  example. 
Karen  Davis,  an  ex-Carter  official  and  Execu- 
tive Vice-President  of  New  York's  Common- 
wealth Fund,  recently  argued  regarding 
managed  competition,  "the  nation  [cannot] 
afford  to  rely  on  an  untested  approach."' 

Despite  the  claims  of  its  critics,  millions 
of  Americans  already  receive  their  health 
care  through  systems  that  incorporate  many 
features  of  managed  competition.  The  health 
benefits  program  under  CALPERS  (Califor- 
nia Public  Employees'  Retirement  System) 
is  one  of  the  most  important.  CALPERS.  in 
essence,  acts  as  a  health  care  purchasing  co- 
operative. It  has  offered  its  beneficiaries  a 
multiple  choice  among  competing  private 
health  plans  since  the  mid-sixties,  and  in  the 
past  three  years  has  adopted  other  impor- 
tant features  of  managed  competition. 
CALPERS  negotiates  agreements  with  al- 
most two  dozen  private  health  care  plans, 
handles  premiums  totaling  $1.4  billion  each 
year  and  provides  coverage  for  more  than 
887.000  public  employees,  retirees,  and  their 
dependents. 

CALPERS  not  only  covers  state  employees 
but  also  offers  its  services  to  employees  of 
almost  any  public  agency  in  California.  As  a 
result  of  this  provision,  employees  in  what 
are  essentially  small  businesses— for  exam- 
ple, the  two  employees  of  the  Antelope  Val- 
ley Mosquito  Abatement  District— are  able 
to  enjoy  the  same  low  health  care  prices  as 
the  626.000  employees  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Moreover,  no  CALPERS  enrollee.  wheth- 
er part  of  a  small  or  large  unit,  can  be  forced 
to  pay  higher  rates  or  rejected  by  a  plan  be- 
cause of  current  health  status  or  past  medi- 
cal conditions.  Thus,  insurers  cannot  "risk 
skim"— that  is.  enroll  healthier  segments  of 
the  population  to  ensure  higher  profits. 

Each  December,  health  plans  participating 
in  CALPERS  submit  proposed  premiums  to 
the  CALPERS  staff.  The  staff  then  conducts 
confidential  negotiations  with  each  plan 
over  the  next  month.  In  February,  final  pre- 
miums are  announced  for  the  subsequent 
year  of  coverage  beginning  August  1.  During 
May  there  is  an  open  enrollment  period  dur- 
ing which  consumers  can  shop  for  new  plans 
based  on  the  newly-negotiated  rates  and  sup- 
plemental benefit  choices. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  two  changes  to 
CALPERS's  system  moved  it  closer  to  the 
ideal  of  managed  competition.  First,  the 
state's  health  benefit  contribution  to  its  em- 
ployees changed  to  a  level  which  approxi- 
mates the  price  of  lowest  cost  health  plan  in 
the  system.  In  the  past,  the  stale's  contribu- 
tion to  employees'  plans  equaled  100  percent 
of  the  average  of  the  four  largest  plans  in  the 
system,  a  formula  that  destroys  enrollees' 
incentives  to  choose  cheaper  plans  or  for 
plans  to  offer  lower  rales. 

For  example,  in  the  1990-91  coverage  year, 
the  state's  monthly  contribution  for  individ- 
ual coverage  was  $157;  thus,  when  plans  of- 
fered a  premium  at  something  le.ss  than  this, 
few  employees  had  the  incentive  to  choose 
lower-cost  coverage.  But  then  in  1991, 
prompted  in  large  part  by  the  state's  budget 
crisis,  the  stale  negotiated  with  its  public 
employees  to  freeze  the  level  of  the  state's 
health  benefit  contributions  for  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  state's  con- 
tribution is  expected  to  approach  the 
amount  of  the  lowest  cost  plan  in  the  sys- 
tem. At  this  point,  individuals  choosing  a 
higher  cost  plan  will  have  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference; but  if  they  choose  a  lower-cost  plan, 
they  will  also  pocket  the  full  savings. 


The  second  important  change  was 
CALPERS's  effort  to  standardize  the  benefit 
package  across  all  HMOs  for  basic  coverage. 
CALPERS's  staff  worked  closely  with  var- 
ious constituent  groups  and  health  providers 
to  develop  a  standard  benefit  design  that 
would  not  reduce  the  scope  of  benefits  cur- 
rently available.  Standardizing  a  benefit 
package  is  important  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  enables  consumers  to  shop  for  plans  on  the 
basis  of  prices  more  effectively.''  Prior  to 
this  change.  CALPERS  had  to  provide  its 
customers  with  a  two  by  three  foot  chart 
containing  a  graphic  display  of  1.110  cells 
showing  the  various  limitations,  co-pays, 
and  exclusions  among  22  health  plans.*  This 
degree  of  complexity  made  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  consumers  to  compare  plans.  It 
also  had  the  likely  impact  that  many  con- 
sumers would  think  low-cost  plans  likely 
lacked  some  essential  service — they  would 
worry  about  encountering  "airpockets"  or 
"Swiss  cheese"  coverage  when  they  became 
sick. 

The  other  problem,  according  to  CALPERS 
staff,  was  that  the  degree  of  variation  among 
plans  made  it  difficult  for  CALPERS  to  ne- 
gotiate premiums.  Often  during  negotia- 
tions, when  CALPERS  challenged  prices,  the 
response  from  various  health  care  plans  was; 
"we  cover  areas  that  the  others  don't." 
Without  a  uniform  definition  of  a  basic  bene- 
fit package  it  is  difficult  for  a  purchasing  co- 
operative to  negotiate  effectively. 

In  response  to  this  problem.  CALPERS  de- 
cided to  u.se  its  leverage  to  negotiate  a 
standardized  benefit  package  with  all  provid- 
ers. It  began  by  imposing  a  benefit  freeze  two 
years  ago.  in  preparation  for  last  year's  ne- 
gotiations for  rate  renewal.  This  at  least  pre- 
vented providers  from  changing  their  benefit 
configurations  from  year  to  year.  During  the 
next  year  staff  reviewed  existing  definitions 
and  identified  the  most  comprehensive  bene- 
fits packages  among  the  plans  for  a  model  of 
what  the  CALPERS  package  should  look 
like.  Despite  fears  among  some  state  em- 
ployees' unions  that  a  standardized  benefit 
package  would  mean  a  reduction  in  benefits, 
the  process  actually  resulted  in  broader, 
more  comprehensive  benefits  than  pre- 
viously existed  under  most  plans.  To  meet 
the  new  standards,  eight  plans  reduced  their 
co-pay  charges  for  drugs  and  physician  vis- 
its, four  pl.ans  expanded  coverage  for  sub- 
stance abuse  services,  nine  plans  expanded 
coverage  for  skilled  nursing  facility  care, 
and  nine  plans  broadened  hospice  care.» 

KEKPING  PREMIUMS  DOWN 

As  CALPERS  put  these  changes  into  ef- 
fect, it  (iemonsirated  that  managed  competi- 
tion has  an  impressive  atjility  to  control 
costs,  .^t  a  time  of  skyrocketing  health  care 
costs.  CALPERS  will  be  lowering  its  pre- 
miums by  almost  two  percent  in  real  (that 
is.  inOalion-adjusted)  dollars.  If  CALPERS 
rates  had  increased  at  the  national  rate  of 
premium  increases  of  30  percent  over  the  last 
two  years,  its  beneficiaries  would  be  paying 
an  additional  $178  million.'" 
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The  role  of  HIPCs 
Part     of     the     reduction     in     premiums 
achieved  by  CALPERS  occurs  during  the  ne- 
gotiations with  health  plans  that  takes  place 
between  December  and  February.  One  of  the 
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key  questions  about  manafred  competition  is 
whether  to  make  HIPCs  "weak"  or 
"Strong"— that  is.  whether  to  give  HIPCs 
such  powers  as  the  ability  to  contract  selec- 
tively with  only  a  subset  of  plans  within  a 
region,  or  to  impose  sanctions  on  plans  that 
insist  on  price  increases  that  are  seen  as  un- 
reasonable. On  such  questions.  CALPERS  is 
a  relatively  strong  HIPC— it  can  contract  se- 
lectively with  individual  plans,  negotiate  be- 
tween the  initial  submission  of  bids  and  the 
final  prices,  and  impose  certain  sanctions  on 
participating  plans. 

For  example,  when  Kaiser  Permanente.  the 
giant  of  its  health  care  plans,  attempted  to 
raise  premiums  by  more  than  10  percent  last 
year.  CALPERS  mandated  a  freeze  on  future 
enrollment  of  CALPERS  members  in  Kaiser. 
As  one  executive  of  another  major  carrier 
put  it.  "That  served  as  an  example  that 
CALPERS  meant  business."  Partly  in  re- 
sponse to  these  actions,  this  year  Kaiser  de- 
creased its  premiums  by  2.2  percent  and  3.3 
percent  in  Northern  and  Southern  California, 
respectively." 

Under  a  national  plan  for  managed  com- 
petition. HIPCs  such  as  CALPERS  would  be 
established  in  every  state.  The  results  from 
CALPERS'  experience  suggest  that  strong 
HIPCs  can  exert  strong  pressure  to  keep 
prices  down. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  price  gap  be- 
tween the  highest  and  lowest  cost  plans  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  A  narrowing  spread  in  rates  is  one 
indication  that  plans  are  competing  on  the 
basis  of  value  and  suggests  that  real  resource 
savings  are  being  achieved.  In  one  area  of 
Southern  California  where  10  HMOs  were 
providing  health  care  to  CALPERS'  mem- 
bers, the  difference  between  the  lowest  and 
highest  family  monthly  premium  was  14.5 
percent  during  the  1991-92  coverage  year 
even  though  these  plans  contracted  with  the 
same  provider  networks  and  hospitals,  and 
provided  care  to  virtually  the  same  demo- 
graphic mix  of  members.  By  leveling  the 
playing  field  through  a  standard  benefit 
package.  CALPERS  forced  the  plans  to  com- 
pete on  the  basis  of  price.  As  a  result  the  dif- 
ference between  the  lowest  and  highest  pre- 
miums in  this  area  is  now  close  to  nine  per- 
cent. 

OTHER  ADVANTACKS  OF  CALPERS  AND  MANAGED 
COMPETITION 

In  addition  to  cost  control  and  savings  for 
its  beneficiaries,  managed  competition  sys- 
tems such  as  CALPERS  have  other  impor- 
tant advantages.  The  first  involves  minimiz- 
ing bureaucracy  The  entire  system  requires 
only  20  employees  to  administer  (this  does 
not  include  personnel  who  simply  enroll 
CALPERS  beneficiariest.  The  total  adminis- 
trative cost  to  the  system  is  $7  million  which 
reflects  only  one-half  of  one  percent  of  en- 
rollees'  premiums. 

A  health  care  system  that  relies  on  govern- 
ment to  set  prices  tends  to  be  bureaucratic 
and  cumbersome.  This  is  reflected  in  a  high- 
er number  of  employees  required  to  set  and 
monitor  prices  charged  for  thousands  of  spe- 
cific procedures.  For  example,  medicare  has 
89  public  employees  for  every  million  bene- 
ficiaries to  run  its  price-controlled  system. 
The  comparable  figure  for  CALPERS  (adjust- 
ing upward  to  one  million  beneficiaries) 
would  be  only  22.  Interestingly,  this  is  quite 
comparable  to  another  major  managed  com- 
petition system  already  in  the  U.S.— the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Plan 
(FEHBPi  for  federal  employees— that  only 
requires  16  public  employees  per  million 
lives  covered.  The  similarity  between 
FEHBP  and  CALPERS  regarding  the  number 


of  employees  required  to  run  the  system  sug- 
gests that  managed  competition  would  be  a 
bureaucratically  lean  way  to  pursue  health 
care  reform,  and  could  represent  one  way  for 
President  Clinton  to  fulfill  his  campaign 
pledge  to  "reinvest  government  " 

Managed  competition  also  allows  for  much 
more  dynamism  than  government-set  price 
controls.  Rather  than  setting  fee  schedules 
for  doctors  and  hospitals,  managed  competi- 
tion systems  such  as  CALPERS  leave  it  up 
to  private  plans  to  figure  out  how  best  to 
live  within  their  capitated  premiums.  Sev- 
eral HMOs,  for  instance,  have  elected  to 
make  capitation  payments,  in  turn,  to  their 
doctors  as  a  way  to  hold  down  costs.  Other 
firms  have  merged  or  consolidated  their  op- 
erations to  avoid  redundant  administrative 
costs  and  broaden  services.  CALPERS  also 
insisted  on  an  across-the-board  one  percent 
reduction  in  plan  administrative  costs  from 
12  percent  last  year  to  11  percent,  and  would 
like  to  push  this  percentage  down  even  fur- 
ther. Managed  competition  also  allows  for 
more  dynamism  among  states  because,  under 
a  national  framework,  each  could  become 
laboratories  for  testing  different  approaches 
for  structuring  HIPCs.  improving  care  in 
rural  areas,  collecting  outcome  data,  and  en- 
suring universal  coverage. '^ 

CALPERS  also  collects  and  evaluates  de- 
tailed budget  information  from  each  plan;  it 
uses  this  information  to  suggest  improve- 
ments in  the  delivery  of  health  care.''  For 
instance,  during  negotiations  this  year 
CALPERS  recommended  to  one  health  plan 
that  it  reduce  the  abnormally  high  rate  of 
caesarean  sections  performed,  a  change  that 
would  reduce  inpatient  delays,  surgical  costs 
and  ultimately  improve  the  quality  of  care 
provided  to  patients  and  lower  premiums. 

A  third  benefit  of  managed  competition  is 
that  it  creates  a  powerful  advocate  for  con- 
sumers. Among  the  services  CALPERS  pro- 
vides is  a  Consumer  Advocate  Unit.  This 
team  acts  as  an  independent  third  party  to 
respond  to  complaints  and  questions  asked 
by  CALPERS's  members.  Typically,  this 
unit  is  asked  to  enforce  aspects  of  the  con- 
tract where  consumers  believe  they  are  being 
cheated  or  denied  certain  benefits. 
CALPERS's  staff  is  able  to  bring  these  com- 
plaints to  higher  levels  of  authority  within 
firms  than  the  individual  consumer  who 
might  not  receive  the  same  attention  from 
an  unresponsive  service  provider.  As  a  result 
of  such  efforts,  consumers'  satisfaction  ap- 
pears to  be  high;  on  average.  71  percent  of 
enrollees  would  recommend  their  plan  to  a 
friend.'* 

QUESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 
While  CALPERS  displays  a  strong  record, 
there  are  many  questions  that  merit  further 
study  to  determine  effectiveness  of  managed 
competition  in  controlling  costs  and  improv- 
ing quality.  For  example,  some  have  argued 
that  CALPERS's  lower  costs  have  resulted 
from  participating  plans  offering  volume  dis- 
counts and  price-shifting  to  other  consum- 
ers. Tom  Elkin.  CALPERS'  chief  for  health 
benefits,  responds,  "To  the  extent  we're  get- 
ting good  prices,  it's  because  we're  not  ac- 
cepting the  list  price  offered.  No  one  should 
take  the  first  price  given  to  them  without 
first  evaluating  the  quality  and  competition. 
Consumers  do  this  for  cars.  CDs  and  refrig- 
erators— why  shouldn't  we  do  it  for  health 
care?" 

Certainly,  the  lower  prices  CALPERS  re- 
ceives results  from  their  strong  purchasing 
power,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  these 
prices  have  fallen  below  the  inherent  cost  of 
the  service.  At  the  very  least,  to  the  extent 
that  some  of  the  savings  does  result  from 


such  cost  shifting,  managed  competition  is 
an  extremely  efficient  way  for  a  group  of 
consumers  to  exert  pressure  since  the  gov- 
ernment doesn't  have  to  set  prices  for  each 
procedure.  Ultimately,  any  existing  degree 
of  cost  shifting  would  disappear  if  everyone 
obtained  their  coverage  under  managed  com- 
petition. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  California 
has  been  in  a  recession  for  the  last  several 
years.  Low  health  care  prices  may  reflect 
stagnant  incomes  and  diminished  demand  for 
services.  Even  so,  health  care  prices  gen- 
erally in  California  have  not  dropped  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recession,  and  nationally,  in- 
creases in  health  spending  certainly  have  not 
slowed  appreciably  during  recent  recessions. 

Some  also  argue  that  CALPERS's  lower 
prices  may  stem  from  the  high  penetration 
of  HMOs  in  California.  More  than  33  percent 
of  Californians  currently  receive  services 
through  HMOs  compared  to  just  over  15  per- 
cent for  the  entire  United  States.'*  At  least 
75  percent  of  CALPERS  enrollees  participate 
in  HMOs.  In  cities  that  have  high  HMO  pene- 
tration, however,  the  same  success  in  re- 
straining prices  has  not  been  achieved.  Fur- 
thermore, before  CALPERS  established  its 
managed  competition  system,  HMOs  were  al- 
ready present  in  large  numbers  yet  rates 
continued  to  escalate.  What  appears  to  be  es- 
sential to  holding  down  prices  then,  is  not 
just  the  presence  of  organized  delivery  sys- 
tems, but  also  the  managed  competition 
framework  through  which  such  systems  com- 
pete for  enrollees. 

One  final  issue  is  the  question  of  whether 
managed  competition  only  applies  to  densely 
populated  regions  that  can  support  multiple, 
competing  health  plans.  In  other  words,  can 
this  system  work  in  predominantly  rural 
states,  where  the  number  of  participating 
health  care  plans  would  likely  be  relatively 
small'?  One  way  CALPERS  addresses  the 
needs  of  California's  rural  areas  is  through 
its  self-funded  preferred  provider  organiza- 
tion which  is  available  to  members  state- 
wide. CALPERS  has  been  able  to  hold  the 
rate  of  premium  increases  under  this  plan  to 
4.9  and  7.9  percent  in  1992  and  1993,  respec- 
tively. 

These  and  other  questions  clearly  require 
further  research.  Even  so,  CALPER's  re- 
markable results  suggest  that  managed  com- 
petition is  producing  real  health  care  re- 
source savings  in  California  and  substantial 
improvement  in  consumer  satisfaction.  Far 
from  being  an  untested  theory,  CALPERS 
represents  a  practical  model  for  expanding 
managed  competition  to  other  states  under  a 
national  plan  for  health  care  reform. 
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Mr.  BREAUX.  In  summary,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  just  delighted  we  are 
making  this  progress,  and  that  Mrs. 
Clinton  is  in  charge  of  the  Commission. 
I  think  the  information  they  get  is 
going  to  ultimately  produce  a  better 
product. 

That  Commission  is  hearing  from 
various  interested  groups.  We  have 
heard  some  recent  reports  in  the  press 
that  groups  are  not  happy  with  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  sit  on  the  Commis- 
sion.   Well,    there    is   a   difference   be- 


tween sitting  on  the  Commission  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  and  having 
input  to  that  Commission. 

I  would  suggest  that  various  interest 
groups— suppliers,  doctors,  hospitals, 
and  the  AMA — are,  in  fact,  being  lis- 
tened to.  They  are  just  not  making 
good  decisions.  And  I  think  that  is  a 
fundamental  distinction  that  we  should 
be  aware  of. 

So  when  I  read  the  articles,  I  ini- 
tially was  somewhat  concerned  that  we 
were  not  listening  to  the  people  that 
are  going  to  be  affected  who  are  suppli- 
ers of  health  care.  After  finding  out  a 
little  bit  more  information,  I  find  that 
they  are  not  complaining  about  not 
being  listened  to.  They  are  complain- 
ing about  not  running  the  Commission. 

And  certainly  the  Commission  has  to 
be,  I  think,  an  in-house  operation  that 
the  President  has  appointed.  They  lis- 
ten to  everybody  and  then  they  make  a 
recommendation.  And  that  rec- 
ommendation is  going  to  be  fully  aired 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Senate. 
Every  interest  group  will  be  able  to 
come  in  and  say  why  they  think  it  is  a 
good  idea  or  why  it  is  a  bad  idea  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  sugges- 
tions. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  well 
on  our  way  to  coming  up  with  a  pro- 
posal which  is  going  to  be  sound  and 
solid  and  one  that  I  think  this  Con- 
gress will  give  most  serious  consider- 
ation to. 

With  that.  I  yield  the  floor  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
point  of  order  has  been  made  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

The  Chair  observes  that  the  time 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  lead- 
er has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  up  to 
10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Graham]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes. 

LONG-TER.M  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  and  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  will 
convene  one  of  several  hearings  across 
the  country  on  health  care  reform. 
Mrs.  Clinton  and  Mrs.  Gore  will  hear 
from  several  hundred  Floridians  in 
Tampa,  FL. 

I  am  proud  that  they  will  have  the 
opportunity     to     review     the     unique. 


health-related  concerns  and  issues  of 
Floridians,  ranging  from  the  high  num- 
ber of  small  businesses  in  the  State,  to 
several  innovative  Florida  insurance 
programs.  I  applaud  and  support  the 
President's  efforts  at  forging  consensus 
on  health  reform. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  tomorrow's 
hearing  will  focus  on  long-term  care 
and  issues  of  special  concern  to  older 
Americans.  Three  million  older  Ameri- 
cans live  in  the  State  of  Florida.  In- 
deed, in  Florida,  the  over-85  population 
will  increase  from  200.000  in  1990  to 
350,000  in  the  year  2000.  It  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  that  tomorrow's 
hearing  occur  in  Tampa  because  of 
these  demographics. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post  con- 
tained an  on-point  column  regarding 
demographics  and  the  budget  deficit.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
after  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRAHAM,  According  to  the  arti- 
cle, long-term  deficit  reduction  must 
include  difficult  budget  cuts  so  that 
our  grandchildren  will  not  have  to  pay 
for  our  mistakes,  mistakes  that  could 
become  their  future — a  future  which 
will  bring  greatly  increased  numbers  of 
older  Americans  in  need  of  expensive 
long-term  care  services. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
MOYNIHAN,  who  has  frequently  observed 
that  "the  study  of  the  future  is  the 
study  of  demographics."  Between  1990 
and  2010,  the  over-85  population  of 
America  will  double.  In  1990,  there  were 
3.2  million  Americans  of  the  age  of  85, 
representing  1.3%  of  the  papulation. 

By  the  year  2010,  the  over  85  popu- 
lation is  projected  to  increase  to  6.1 
million.  This  population  ha,s  medical 
expenses  2.5  times  higher  than  those 
ages  65  to  69. 

As  the  aged  population  grows,  social 
and  health  service  needs  will  increase. 
It  is  our  responsibility  as  a  nation  to 
make  tough  decisions  today  in  antici- 
pation of  and  preparation  for  our  fu- 
ture needs. 

One  part  of  this  effort  is  to  determine 
the  level  of  services  needed  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  role  of  the  private  and  public 
sector,  and  the  most  cost  effective  and 
humane  way  to  provide  services.  We 
must  devise  and  implement  a  system 
which  acknowledges  the  aging  process; 
which,  in  fact,  more  than  acknowl- 
edges, but  which  applauds  the  aging 
process. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal reasons  for  the  creation  of  our  Na- 
tion was  to  preserve  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And  one  of 
the  great  accomplishments  of  our  Na- 
tion has  been  to  extend  the  period  of 
life.  We  must  see  that  that  extension  is 
only  the  addition  of  numbers  of  years, 
but  also  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
throughout  those  years.  We  must  pro- 
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vide  a  system  that  assists  without  en- 
gaging, and  recognizes  the  dignity  and 
desire  for  independence  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Our  system  must  promote  self-suffi- 
ciency by  assisting  persons  with  chron- 
ic health  needs  and  disabilities  to  the 
degree  necessary,  not  overcompensat- 
ing  and  misplacing  persons  in  institu- 
tional settings  prematurely  and  unnec- 
essarily. Our  goal  must  be  to  place  per- 
sons in  the  home  or  community  with 
an  institutional  setting  as  the  last  re- 
sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  advocating  a 
system  which  will  exclude  nursing 
homes.  Indeed,  institutional  settings 
provide  a  crucial  component  of  a  com- 
prehensive continuum  care  system. 
However,  our  system  must  offer  alter- 
native settings — in  the  home  and  com- 
munity—where appropriate  and  until  a 
nursing  home  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  considering  a  solution,  one  must 
consider  the  various  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

First,  the  provision  of  long-term  care 
in  an  institutional  setting  is  very  ex- 
pensive. An  average  year  in  a  nursing 
home  costs  $30,000.  Nursing  home  costs 
are  the  leading  cause  of  catastrophic 
costs,  which  diminish  lifesavings  for 
the  elderly  and  disabled. 

Second,  the  current  system  is  skewed 
toward  institutional  settings,  both  fi- 
nancially and  in  terms  of  service  deliv- 
ery. Nationally,  total  spending  for  per- 
sons with  chronic  illnesses  or  func- 
tional limitations  totaled  an  estimated 
$57.8  billion  in  1988,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available.  Seventy- 
seven  percent  of  the  spending  was  for 
nursing  home  care  compared  to  23  per- 
cent targetted  to  home-  and  commu- 
nity-based care. 

The  imbalance  is  the  result  of  several 
factors.  While  Federal  Government 
funding  for  institutional  care  is  pro- 
vided with  virtually  no  strings  at- 
tached, great  restraints  exist  for  home- 
and  community-based  funding,  such  as 
waivers  and  caps  on  spending  levels. 

Many  States  lack  the  necessary  in- 
frastructure to  provide  home-  and  com- 
munity-based care.  The  existing  infra- 
structure is  characterized  by  limited 
alternatives  to  institutional  care,  few 
incentives  for  innovation,  and  little  to 
no  referral  in  hospital  settings  or  by 
community  physicians  to  noninstitu- 
ional  settings. 

An  example  of  an  enlightened  infra- 
structure exists,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  which  pioneered  a 
statewide  home-  and  community-based 
program  called  Community  Care  for 
the  Elderly. 

Florida — in  large  part  because  of  that 
system  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  the  highest  proportion  of  its  popu- 
lation in  the  Nation  over  65  and  by  far 
the  highest  proportion  of  its  popu- 
lation over  85 — has  the  second  lowest 
ratio  of  nursing  home  beds  in  the  popu- 
lation over  65  in  the  country. 


I  am  pleased  that  tomorrow  Mrs. 
Clinton  and  Mrs.  Gore  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  first  hand  about 
what  a  State  innovation  can  do  to  deal 
with  an  important,  pressing  national 
concern  relative  to  how  to  provide  a 
range  of  services  for  older  Americans 
and  for  disabled  Americans. 

A  third  concern  about  our  current 
system  is  its  philosophical  limitation. 
Many  so-called  social  services,  such  as 
homemaker  services  or  adult  day  care, 
are  considered  in  a  separate  category 
from  health  services  and.  consequently, 
not  funded. 

But.  these  very  social  services  are 
utilized  to  deter  or  to  treat  a  medical 
event  or  consequence.  If  one  concep- 
tualizes health  care  as  a  final  destina- 
tion, then  the  above  social  services 
should  be  included  in  comprehensive 
reform  efforts. 

Finally,  our  long-term  care  system  is 
plagued  by  quality  of  care  problems. 
While  quality  of  care  is  difficult  to 
monitor,  it  is  imperative  that  we  in- 
stall and  maintain  comprehensive 
quality  of  care  standards  for  the  most 
needy  Americans — the  frail  elderly  and 
the  severely  disabled. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  my  col- 
league from  Arkansas,  Senator  Pryor, 
and  I  introduced  a  modest  long-term 
care  bill  that  addresses  these  issues.  It 
is  modest  because  it  begins  the  process 
of  reforming  our  system,  improving 
and  expanding  programs  to  be  used  as 
building  blocks  in  the  future. 

Unfortunately.  Americans  have  a 
long  history  of  using  their  rear  view 
mirror  as  a  crystal  ball — we  see  our  re- 
flection and  keep  on  driving.  Today,  we 
must  carefully  evaluate  our  future 
needs,  using  the  demographics  of  my 
State  and  the  Nation,  and  make  sure 
that  in  the  21st  century  we  are  pre- 
pared for  the  needs  of  elderly  and  dis- 
abled Americans.  I  am  pleased  that  Hil- 
lary Clinton  will  accomplish  this  goal 
in  Tampa.  FL,  tomorrow. 
Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Washing^ton  Post.  Mar.  10.  1993] 

What  Clinton  Isn't  Saying 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

We  face  a  future  of  much  bigger  govern- 
ment, regardless  of  which  party  controls  the 
White  House.  Even  if  President  Clinton's 
budget  program  were  completely  adopted  it 
would  only  nibble  at  the  long-term  deficit. 
An  aging  America  is  relentlessly  raising  the 
costs  of  existing  federal  programs,  and  there 
remain  large  gaps  in  social  services  that 
most  Americans  want  from  government.  By 
my  rough  estimates,  balancing  the  budget 
early  in  the  next  century  could  easily  re- 
quire increasing  the  federal  tax  burden  by 
nearly  a  third:  from  today's  19  percent  of 
gross  domestic  product  to  about  25  percent. 

You  simply  aren't  getting  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  budget  outlook.  President  Clin- 
ton isn't  giving  it  to  you,  nor  is  the  press.  No 
one  is  looking  beyond  the  next  four  or  five 
years  to  the  population  changes  that  will 
fundamentally  drive  federal  spending  in  the 
next  century.  It  is  precisely  because  these 
forces  are  so  powerful  that  everyone  needs  to 
take  a  longer  view.  Once  you  do,  the  conclu- 


sion becomes  obvious;  The  president  and 
Congress  ought  to  be  ruthless  today  in  par- 
ing back  unneeded  government  programs  so 
that  tomorrow's  unavoidable  spending  in- 
creases will  be  easier  to  bear. 

Unfortunately,  Clinton's  budget  program 
goes  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  He 
condones  unneeded  programs  and  adds  too 
much  new  spending.  Instead  of  clarifying 
government's  responsibilities — telling  us 
what's  essential  and  what's  expendable — 
Clinton  perpetuates  the  fuzzy  notion  that 
government  should  do  anything  that  seems 
vaguely  desirable.  He  gives  us  a  smorgasbord 
of  new  government  ranging  from  "national 
service"  to  more  research  and  development. 
By  1998,  all  his  new  spending  proposals  and 
tax  breaks  would  bloat  the  deficit  by  $62  bil- 
lion. 

Worse,  these  scattered  spending  increases 
will  compound  all  the  other  pressures  for 
higher  taxes.  Let's  examine  what  those  are. 
Consider: 

AN  AGING  AMERICA 

An  older  population  means  Medicare  costs 
rnore.  People  get  sicker,  and  their  illnesses 
are  more  expensive.  Between  1990  and  2010. 
the  over-85  population  will  double:  and  those 
over  85  have  medical  expenses  2.5  times  high- 
er than  those  65  to  69.  The  taxes  used  to  pay 
for  Medicare  are  gradually  being  over- 
whelmed. Between  1997  and  2010.  spending 
will  Increase  by  nearly  2  percent  of  GDP,  es- 
timates the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration. Paying  for  that  increase  would  re- 
quire about  a  $120  billion  tax  increase  in  to- 
day's dollars. 

HEALTH  insurance  FOR  THE  UNINSURED 

Clinton  has  promised  this  as  a  part  of  his 
health-care  program,  and  so  the  extra  spend- 
ing could  come  sooner  rather  than  later.  In 
1992  an  estimated  35  million  Americans 
lacked  health  insurance.  The  cost  of  cover- 
ing them  would  be  about  $35  billion  annu- 
ally, if  the  cost  of  a  basic  insurance  package 
could  be  held  to  $1,000  per  person.  That's 
about  0.5  percent  of  GDP. 

LONG-TER.M  CARE 

Older  Americans  already  fear  being  bank- 
rupted by  nursing-home  care.  As  more  Amer- 
icans age.  the  anxieties  will  rise— and  so  will 
pressures  for  government  help.  Clinton  may 
or  may  not  include  long-term  care  in  his 
health  plan.  But  any  major  program  would 
be  costly.  Legislation  proposed  by  congres- 
sional Democrats  would  expand  Medicare 
coverage  for  home  health  care  (visiting 
nurses,  caretakers,  etc.)  and  nursing-home 
stays.  The  annual  cost  is  $45  billion,  about 
0.75  percent  of  GDP. 

You  may  note  that  my  list  doesn't  include 
some  possible  new  programs:  for  instance, 
welfare  reform.  Even  so,  the  items  listed 
above  would  cost  about  $200  billion  annually. 
However,  that's  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
Let's  assume  that  Clinton's  budget  is  adopt- 
ed. The  deficit  drops  temporarily— mainly 
because  taxes  rise  and  defense  spending 
falls— to  a  low  of  2.7  percent  of  GDP  in  1997. 
(Extra  spending  cuts  now  being  discussed  in 
Congress  might  reduce  that  to  2.5  percent  of 
GDP.)  To  balance  the  budget,  this.  too.  has 
to  be  covered.  All  told,  the  necessary  tax  in- 
creases amount  to  nearly  6  percent  of  GDP. 
That's  $360  billion  in  today's  dollars  and 
more  than  five  times  the  tax  increases  in 
Clinton's  program. 

Given  these  huge  pressures.  Clinton's  ex- 
pansive spending  proposals — on  everything 
from  highways  to  subsidized  tree  planting- 
are  simply  an  exercise  in  irresponsibility. 
Clinton  could  easily  have  cut  the  deficit  an 
additional  $50  billion  a  year:  $30  billion  of 


savings  could  have  come  from  forgoing  much 
of  his  new  spending:  $20  billion  more  could 
have  been  saved  by  eliminating  outmoded 
programs  like  farm  and  cultural  subsidies. 
All  these  programs— old  and  new— are  mostly 
handouts  to  favored  constituencies.  They're 
not  essential  social  spending. 

There  are  two  possible  defenses  of  Clinton. 
The  first  is  that  he's  unaware  of  the  next 
century's  huge  spending  pressures.  This  is 
implausible.  Hey.  this  guy  is  President  Pol- 
icy Wonk.  He  knows  budget  trends.  The  sec- 
ond defense  is  that  Clinton  will  defuse  these 
pressures  by  controlling  health-care  infla- 
tion. Yes.  that's  critical.  But  it  isn't  by  it- 
self a  solution.  The  excess  inflation  in  health 
care  isn't  the  only  reason  for  rising  costs.  An 
older  America  will  need  (and  demand)  more 
health  care  than  today's  younger  America. 
Indeed,  the  projections  of  Medicare  spending 
cited  above  already  assume  that  health-care 
inflation  will  subside  substantially. 

We  are  on  the  edge  of  an  upheaval.  Since 
the  1950s,  the  national  tax  burden  has  been 
stable.  In  1954  federal  taxes  were  18.9  percent 
of  GDP;  in  1992.  they  were  18.6  percent.  Two 
trends  explain  this  remarkable  stability: 
first,  we  paid  for  rising  welfare  spending  by 
cutting  defense  (in  1954.  defense  was  70  per- 
cent of  the  total:  now  it's  20  percent);  and 
second,  we  allowed  the  deficits  to  explode. 
Both  trends  are  now  reaching  their  limits. 
My  projections  of  spending  and  tax  pressures 
are  admittedly  crude.  But  in  some  ways, 
they  are  conservative,  because  all  the  pres- 
sures will  intensify  around  2010.  when  baby 
boomers  begin  to  turn  65. 

One  way  or  another,  today's  younger  and 
middle-aged  workers  will  shoulder  the  load 
of  bigger  government.  Given  population 
trends— and  the  essential  role  of  government 
in  providing  medical  care  for  older  Ameri- 
cans— much  of  the  increase  is  unavoidable. 
The  legitimate  complaint  against  Clinton  is 
that  he's  not  anticipating  this  spending 
bulge  and.  through  his  own  unchecked  spend- 
ing increases,  is  making  matters  worse.  He 
keeps  preaching  to  us  about  the  need  to  be 
candid  and  to  take  the  long  view.  But  he 
hasn't  done  either. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter]. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
confirmation  from  the  Chair  that  the  1 
hour  under  the  time  controlled  by  the 
majority  leader  has  now  expired  and  it 
is  time  for  the  1  hour  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  to  commence? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
recognition,  after  having  discussed  it 
with  the  staff  for  the  leadership,  to 
proceed  on  the  topic  on  health  care. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  wishes  to  have  his  time 
charged  against  the  minority  leader's 
time? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  that 
is  in  order.  That  time  has  arrived. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  wish 
to  consume? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  would  seek  time, 
Mr.  President,  until  another  Repub- 
lican Senator  arrives  on  the  floor. 

But  let  me  start  with  up  to  7  min- 
utes? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 


sylvania  [Mr.    SPECTER]   is   recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  7  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  2  hours 
were  set  aside  today  for  discussion  of 
health  care.  It  is  now  10:42.  so  we  are 
just  a  little  late  in  starting  on  the  Re- 
publican time.  During  the  course  of  the 
past  hour  plus,  according  to  my  tabula- 
tion, there  were  six  Senators  who 
spoke.  I  arrived  at  about  9:40,  after  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Health  Care,  which 
started  at  approximately  8:30  this 
morning.  I  am  informed  that  Senator 
Reid  had  spoken  in  advance  of  my  ar- 
rival. When  I  came.  Senator  Burns,  the 
Republican  Senator  from  Montana,  was 
si)eaking  on  another  subject.  And  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  Senator  from 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
spoke  briefly. 
(Mr.  GRAHAM  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Then  Senator  Harkin. 
Senator  Breaux.  and  Senator  Graham 
all  spoke  on  the  issues  of  health  care. 
I  would  note  two  of  the  Senators  who 
spoke.  Senator  Harkin  and  Senator 
Graham  of  Florida,  spoke  in  part  be- 
cause the  First  Lady,  Hillary  Clinton, 
is  due  to  be  in  their  States. 

My  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  showing,  at  least  so  far  on  this  2 
hours  set  aside  for  health  care,  has  not 
been  enormously  positive.  As  we  are  on 
the  floor  today,  there  are  only  two 
Senators  present,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham]  is 
presiding,  and  I  am  the  only  other  Sen- 
ator on  the  floor.  And  I  would  say  the 
lack  of  enthusiEism  or  lack  of  press  is 
about  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  But  that  conclusion,  perhaps,  is 
premature  as  to  the  Republican  side 
since  we  are  only  14  minutes  into  the 
hour  which  has  been  reserved  for  our 
side. 

But  my  conclusion  is  that  we  need 
something  more  than  an  hour  set  aside 
in  morning  business  for  Democrats,  an 
hour  for  Republicans,  in  order  to  focus 
some  real  attention  on  this  issue. 

I  have  been  in  this  body  for  12  years- 
plus  and  I  know  we  all  have  many 
other  responsibilities.  There  are  com- 
mittee meetings,  committees  where  I 
am  a  member,  which  are  in  progress 
now.  But  I  believe  this  is  a  more  impor- 
tant subject  to  take  my  attention  this 
morning.  There  are  numerous  other  re- 
sponsibilities with  constituent  visits 
and  with  speeches  off  the  Hill  and  with 
phone  calls  in  preparation  of  legisla- 
tion, work  on  the  motor-voter  bill 
which  is  coming  up  today,  the  con- 
firmation process  of  Attorney  General- 
designee  Janet  Reno. 

But  I  also  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  way  to  command  attention  from 
Senators,  really  the  only  effective  way, 
is  when  the  bells  ring  for  a  vote.  When 
that  first,  long  ring  occurs,  shortly 
thereafter,  a  few  Senators  appear  on 
the  floor.  When  those  five  bells  ring,  at 
about  the  10,  12,  14-minute  mark.  Sen- 
ators pour  onto  the  floor.  So  when  you 


have  a  vote  you  command  attention  of 
Senators.  And  when  you  offer  an 
amendment  you  command  attention  of 
a  few  Senators.  Senators  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  come  to  the  floor. 
Others  listen.  Then  there  may  be  some 
response. 

The  experience  of  this  morning  leads 
me  to  give  renewed  consideration  to  of- 
fering health  care  legislation  on  an- 
other bill  at  a  reasonably  early  date. 
Before  I  make  that  judgment.  I  will 
want  to  consult  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  make  that  determination. 
But  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  do 
more  than  reserve  2  hours  of  debate  in 
morning  business  which  is  scarcely  at- 
tended at  all.  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  we  do  something  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  on  health  care  re- 
form and  to  move  the  health  care  is- 
sued ahead. 

Last  year,  one  of  the  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island — aisle,  it  al- 
most seems  like  an  island  this  morn- 
ing; sometimes  the  Freudian  slips  are 
the  most  accurate — commented  that 
this  is  a  one-man  town,  a  one-person 
town,  and  that  there  could  not  be  ac- 
tion in  the  absence  of  a  push  from  the 
President. 

I  responded  to  that  by  saying  I 
thought  it  was  not  a  one-man  town  or 
a  one-person  town,  but  that  the  Senate 
and  the  House  had  opportunities  for 
leadership  on  the  issue  of  health  care 
and  on  all  the  other  issues  as  well.  And 
I  would  renew  that  statement  today. 

As  I  had  said  earlier  this  morning,  on 
January  21.  the  first  day  the  Senate 
was  in  session  for  legislative  business, 
I  offered  a  comprehensive  bill  on 
health  care  designated  as  Senate  bill 
18.  I  commented  during  the  course  of 
that  floor  statement  that,  while  com- 
plimenting President  Clinton  on  his  In- 
augural Address,  that  I  would  have 
wished  for  some  more  substance  on  an 
economic  package,  which  I  considered 
to  be  the  top  issue  facing  America,  and 
on  health  care,  which  is  the  other  top 
issue  facing  America.  Perhaps  I  should 
say  they  have  equal  status. 

I  introduced  Senate  bill  18,  which  is 
comprehensive  health  care  legislation, 
based  on  work  which  I  have  done  on 
that  subject  during  the  course  of  my  12 
years  plus  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  with  em- 
phasis on  my  work  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health, 
Human  Services  and  Education  for  the 
past  4  years  plus,  in  the  fifth  year  now. 
Senator  Harkin,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  and  I  have  worked 
closely  together— Senator  Harkin  has 
been  the  chairman  and  I  have  been  the 
ranking  Republican. 

My  legislation  addresses  the  critical 
issues  of  access,  where  we  now  have 
some  37  million  Americans  without 
health  insurance.  In  my  extensive  floor 
statement,  part  of  which  was  presented 
on  the  floor  and  the  balance  of  which 
was  put  in  the  Record,  I  addressed  a 
means  of  covering  most  of  the  37  mil- 
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lion  Americans  now  not  covered  with 
provision  of  coverage  for  the  balance 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  a 
program  like  Medicare  or  Medicaid  and 
outlined  a  proposal  which  would  pay 
for  that  additional  Federal  responsibil- 
ity starting  with  the  concept  of  ex- 
panding managed  health  care,  which 
has  gained  wide  acceptance  and  ap- 
pears to  be  the  cornerstone  of  the  pro- 
gram where  First  Lady  Hillary  Clinton 
is  working  with  her  committee. 

She  joined  a  large  group  of  Repub- 
lican Senators  yesterday  afternoon  for 
approximately  an  hour.  I  attended. 
Mrs.  Clinton  made  a  very  impressive 
presentation,  very  knowledgeable,  re- 
sponded to  questions  very  directly.  I 
am  hopeful  that  her  committee  will 
produce  health  care  legislation  which 
we  can  all  support.  It  is  a  big  task  to 
get  that  done  by  May  1.  Even  if  it  is 
done  by  May  1,  there  are  questions 
which  have  been  raised  as  to  whether 
we  can  complete  health  care  legisla- 
tion this  year. 

My  own  view  is  that  we  should  have 
started  on  it  earlier.  I  would  like  to 
have  seen  an  administration  proposal 
on  Inauguration  Day.  That  may  be  a 
little  demanding,  but  the  health  care 
issue  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  legis- 
lative agenda  last  year.  We  have  a  vari- 
ety of  bills  which  have  been  pending  for 
a  long  time. 

The  way  to  get  legislative  action  in 
the  Congress  is  to  bring  a  bill  up  on  the 
floor.  The  best  illustration  was  the 
clean  air  bill  which  was  brought  up  in 
1990.  We  debated  it.  I  had  some  spirited 
discussions  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota.  Senator 
DURENBERGER.  who  has  come  to  the 
floor,  and.  noting  his  appearance,  I  will 
be  more  brief  than  I  would  otherwise. 
We  divided  into  task  forces  and  we  en- 
acted a  bill  which  was  a  significant 
step  forward. 

The  legislation.  Senate  bill  18.  which 
I  have  proposed,  deals  with  the  issue  of 
access  and  deals  with  the  issue  of  costs. 
We  have  very  good  evidence  that  man- 
aged health  care  can  provide  very  sub- 
stantial savings,  perhaps  up  to  20  per- 
cent or  perhaps  even  more.  The  legisla- 
tion that  I  have  proposed  deals  with  ex- 
panding access  to  prenatal  care  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  low  birthweight 
births.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of 
low  birthweight  births  involves  a 
multi-billion-dollar  savings.  It  is  a 
human  tragedy  to  see  a  youngster 
come  into  this  world  weighing,  16,  18. 
20  ounces,  and  it  is  a  financial  expense 
with  costs  as  high  as  $150,000  per  child, 
perhaps  even  higher. 

My  legislation  deals  with  terminal 
costs;  deals  with  expanding  the  pool  of 
nurses  and  physician  assistants  into 
the  field  of  primary  care  delivery, 
which  would  involve  savings;  deals 
with  information  for  consumers  as  to 
the  doctors'  records  and  quality  of  care 
and  as  to  the  hospitals'  records  and 
quality  of  care;  deals  with  expanding 


primary  and  preventive  care;  deals 
with  the  issue  of  encouraging  doctors 
to  practice  in  underserved  rural  and 
urban  areas.  It  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

I  am  not  saying  that  S.  18  is  the  final 
answer.  As  you  try  to  work  through 
the  structure  of  the  so-called  HPIC's. 
the  organizations  that  establish  and 
monitor  the  standards  for  the  coverage 
and  delivery  of  care,  who  is  going  to 
control.  Federal  or  State,  and  how  they 
are  going  to  be  organized,  it  is  clear 
much  work  needs  to  be  done.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  put  a  comprehen- 
sive umbrella  over  our  health  care  sys- 
tem in  a  way  we  are  sure  will  work.  My 
bill  contains  eight  titles,  which  will 
advance  the  field  very  substantially 
and  would  leave  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people  not  covered,  and 
those  not  covered  could  be  provided 
coverage  by  the  Federal  Government. 

But  I  do  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  focus 
with  greater  care  and  intensity  on  this 
subject — similarly  in  the  House— and 
give  thought  as  to  how  we  can  move 
this  ahead.  It  is  now  March  11.  We  are 
a  long  way  from  May  1.  If  on  May  1  leg- 
islation is  introduced,  which  is  then 
going  to  be  referred  to  committee,  we 
are  a  long  way  from  having  a  commit- 
tee reported  bill.  But  I  do  believe  that 
if  the  majority  leader  would  schedule 
health  care,  or  in  the  absence  of  its 
being  scheduled  at  an  early  date,  if  leg- 
islation were  introduced  on  our  side, 
which  we  can  do  at  any  time,  and  the 
legislation  is  ready,  we  should  move 
ahead. 

I  was  asked  to  speak.  Mr.  President, 
until  another  Republican  Senator  ap- 
peared on  the  floor.  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  was  not  present  when 
I  started  my  talk.  In  yielding  the  floor, 
I  pass  on  the  admonition  to  my  col- 
league. Senator  Durenberger,  that  he 
only  has  37  minutes  until  11:30.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor  to  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

.\CCEPT  THE  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  appreciate  the  generosity  of  my  col- 
league. Certainly  with  37  minutes,  I 
challenge  my  Republican  colleagues  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  speak  on  an  issue 
in  which  we  have  been  deeply  involved 
for  a  long  time.  I  do  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here  and  listen  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  because  more 
than  once  he  has  come  to  the  floor, 
particularly  in  1992.  and  challenged  us 
actually  to  get  to  work  on  this  problem 
and  to  produce  something.  If  it  was  not 
going  to  be  produced  in  the  executive 
branch,  then  we  ought  to  produce  it 
here.  I  guess  we  stood  here  many  times 
trying  to  respond  to  that  challenge.  It 
is  never  too  late.  This  is  the  year.  As 
he  indicated,  with  the  opportunities 
given  us  now  by  the  President  and  by 
the  First  Lady,  all  of  us  are  willing,  as 
well  as  able,  to  accept  that  challenge. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BILL  ROPER 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  for  two  purposes 
today.  The  first  is  to  recognize  that  in 
this  business  of  health  care  and  health 
policy,  there  are  unique  people  who  in- 
frequently come — and  only  too  fre- 
quently go — from  our  midst.  One  of 
them  is  leaving  us  today;  Dr.  Bill 
Roper  is  leaving  the  public  sector. 

Dr.  Bill  Roper  is  in  the  process  right 
now  of  announcing  his  resignation  as 
the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control.  Bill  Roper  is  a  doctor  of  pedi- 
atrics. He  has  a  master's  degree  in  pub- 
lic health,  and  he  has  spent  the  whole 
of  his  life  in  the  field  of  public  health 
and  child  health.  He  came  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  as  I  recall,  in  the  early 
eighties — 1983 — to  work  in  the  Reagan 
administration,  in  the  White  House  Of- 
fice of  Policy  Development.  He  rose  to 
be  the  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Domestic  Policy  and  Director 
of  the  White  House  Office  of  Policy  De- 
velopment. 

He  also  served  President  Reagan  as 
the  Director  of  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  from  May  1986  to 
February  1989. 

Then,  from  March  1990  to  the  present, 
he  went  to  Atlanta,  which  is  near  his 
home  in  Alabama,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

I  ask  that  a  statement  of  Donna 
Shalala.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

statement  by  donna  e.  shalala. 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

Dr.  William  L.  Roper  announced  today 
that  he  has  resisrned  as  the  director  of  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
and  the  administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry  effec- 
tive June  30. 

Dr.  Roper  has  been  an  outstanding  advo- 
cate for  disease  prevention  activities,  mov- 
ing the  country  into  new  areas  of  prevention 
and  strenKthening  existing  programs.  He  has 
been  a  leader  in  working  with  state  and  local 
governments  to  strengthen  the  nation's  pub- 
lic health  system.  And,  during  his  steward- 
ship of  the  CDC.  he  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  nation's  children. 
While  at  CDC  he  has  launched  a  major  new 
initiative  to  systematically  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  the  cost  effectiveness  of  pre- 
ventive services.  He  has  been  an  articulate 
spokesman  for  the  need  to  include  preven- 
tion as  a  key  element  in  health  reform. 

Dr.  Roper's  contributions  to  public  health 
began  early  in  his  career.  As  the  health  offi- 
cer of  Jefferson  County.  Alabama,  he  was 
recognized  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  for 
his  outstanding  efforts  in  improving  mater- 
nal and  child  health  services,  particularly 
for  low  income  women  and  children. 

In  addition  to  his  major  contributions  to 
public  health  and  prevention,  he  has  been  a 
leader  in  health  care  financing  and  health 
care  reform.  As  the  administrator  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  he 
played  a  key  role  in  the  Medicare  Physician 
Payment  Reform  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1989.  including  the  emphasis  placed  on  im- 
proving the  quality  of  medical  care.  Particu- 


larly important  were  his  contributions  relat- 
ed to  the  research  that  established  the  basis 
for  the  Medicare  payments  to  physicians  and 
his  stressing  the  need  to  judge  medical  care 
on  the  basis  of  its  effectiveness. 

There  are  few  health  leaders  who  have  con- 
tributed so  substantially  in  public  health, 
health  care  financing  and  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  care.  We  are  grateful 
for  his  contribution  to  public  service,  par- 
ticularly for  his  contribution  as  the  director 
of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Pre- 
vention. 

We  are  pleased  that  Dr.  Roper  has  agreed 
to  continue  as  CDC  director  and  ATSDR  ad- 
ministrator until  June  30.  1993.  in  order  to 
ensure  the  implementation  of  the  President's 
Immunization  initiative  and  to  ensure  an  or- 
derly transition. 

A  search  committee  to  seek  a  successor 
will  be  established  immediately  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  William  Foege.  former 
director  of  CDC. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  want  just  a 
minute  to  acknowledge  that  those  of  us 
who  have  known  Bill  Roper  at  one  time 
or  another  know  him  as  the  kindly  doc- 
tor that  we  all  kind  of  remember  when 
growing  up — except  that  he  is  younger 
than  we  are.  and  he  is  still  there  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  values  that  people  bring 
to  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  seems 
like  some  of  them  lose  those  values 
somewhere  along  the  line.  Bill  Roper 
never  has.  and  he  never  will. 

He  has  made  amazing  contributions 
to  my  understanding  and  the  under- 
standing of  Presidents,  people  inside 
the  bureaucracy,  people  in  elected  pub- 
lic life,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
trying  to  improve  public  policy.  He  has 
done  it  in  an  amazingly  intelligent, 
quiet,  unassuming  way— you  know  he 
means  exactly  what  he  says  and  that 
he  will  do  whatever  he  suggests  that 
you  do. 

Bill  has  become  a  very  close  friend  of 
mine,  as  he  has  of  many  of  us  around 
here.  His  dear  wife  is  also  a  friend.  His 
pride  and  joy.  of  course,  is  not  his  work 
in  the  Public  Health  Service,  not  his 
work  at  CDC,  not  his  work  at  HCFA, 
not  being  right  next  door  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  several  years  giving  policy  ad- 
vice. I  think  his  pride  and  joy  is  a  little 
kid  named  Will  who  has  been  part  of 
his  life  for  the  past  2  or  3  years.  Will 
more  than  anything  represents  why 
Bill  Roper  is  committed  to  reforming 
health  care  and  improving  the  quality 
of  health  care  in  America  for  everyone. 

DISPARITY  IN  PHYSICIAN  CHARGES 

Mr.  President,  the  Urban  Institute 
has  conducted  a  study  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  earlier  this  week.  The  study 
examined  the  geographic  disparity  in 
doctor  bills  for  all  Medicare  patients  in 
59  selected  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  in  1989.  In  terms  of  physician 
charges.  Miami  is  the  most  expensive 
major  metropolitan  area  in  the  coun- 
try for  a  senior  citizen  to  get  sick. 
Minneapolis,  where  I  come  from,  is  one 
of  the  least  expensive.  In  fact,  we  are 
so  inexpensive  they  did  not  even  in- 
clude us  in  a  study  of  about  19  major 
metropolitan  areas. 


Overall  payments  per  Medicare  bene- 
ficiary average  $1,874  in  Miami  and 
only  $822  in  Minneapolis.  The  same 
people  going  to  the  same  kind  of  doc- 
tors with  the  same  kind  of  background, 
but  the  difference  in  payment  to  the 
doctors  and  hospitals  is  more  than  two- 
fold between  Miami  and  Minneapolis. 

If  you  think  we  are  that  unique,  I 
would  inform  you  that  it  is  almost  the 
same  in  San  Francisco  and  some  other 
areas  of  our  country.  Researchers  were 
uncertain  as  to  why  geographic  dispar- 
ity exists.  The  evidence  showed  that 
charges  were  lower  in  places  with  rel- 
atively more  family  doctors  and  fewer 
specialists  and,  therefore,  an  important 
revelation  to  further  study  the  source 
of  geographic  disparity,  which  is  a  con- 
cern that  my  colleague  on  the  Medi- 
care Subcommittee,  Jay  Rockefeller, 
shares.  I  hope  to  work  with  him  to  fur- 
ther examine  that  issue  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  primary  care  to  it  as  well. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  an  editorial 
on  this  subject  in  today's  Washington 
Post,  and  it  is  referring  to  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  article  on 
the  issue  of  geographic  disparity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  11,  1993] 

Where  Not  to  Get  Sick 
Wide  disparities  in  health  care  exist 
throughout  this  country,  and  there's  not 
necessarily  any  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  care  and  the  quality.  The  diag- 
nosis that  gets  you  wheeled  off  for  an  expen- 
sive operation  in  one  city  may  well  t)e  treat- 
ed with  pills  in  another— with  a  similar  or. 
sometimes,  better  outcome. 

It's  only  recently,  with  the  growing  atten- 
tion to  health  care  costs,  that  the  size  of 
these  regional  disparities  has  become  fully 
apparent.  The  largest  study  yet.  comparing 
treatment  of  Medicare  patients  in  317  metro- 
politan areas.  ap[>eared  this  week  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine.  With  statis- 
tical adjustment  for  all  the  usual  factors,  it 
provides  a  clear  picture  of  the  disparities  in 
the  number  and  complexity  of  services  pro- 
vided to  patients. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  average  Medicare 
payment  per  beneficiary  in  1989  was  $872.  The 
same  figure  in  Miami  was  more  than  twice  as 
great:  $1,874.  But  the  five  authors— two 
health  care  analyst^  at  the  Urban  Institute 
and  three  Dartmouth  Medical  School  physi- 
cians—were unable  to  find  any  evidence  that 
patients  in  Miami  benefit  from  those  high 
rates  of  treatment.  To  the  contrary,  the  au- 
thors say,  "they  may  just  as  plausibly  be 
harmed."  There's  a  correlation  between 
areas  with  high  rates  of  admission  to  hos- 
pitals and  those  with  higher  death  rates. 

Here  in  the  Washington  area,  if  you  were 
wondering,  the  hospitalization  rate  is  just 
about  the  national  average,  and  the  average 
Medicare  patient  gets  somewhat  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  treatment — but  far 
less  than,  for  example,  in  Little  Rock  or  New 
Orleans.  Costs  tend  to  be  somewhat  lower  in 
cities  with  high  ratios  of  primary  care  doc- 
tors to  specialists.  But  the  chief  explanation 
for  these  enormous  differences  seems  to  lie 


in  the  widely  varying  habits  of  doctors.  As 
the  study  points  out.  these  variations  illus- 
trate the  lack  of  consensus  among  doctors 
about  the  proper  treatment  of  many  condi- 
tions. 

Translated  into  budgetary  terms,  these 
comparisons  suggest  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  in  questionable  Medicare  outlays 
alone.  That's  a  clear  warning  to  the  Clinton 
administration  as  it  designs  the  country's 
future  health  care  system. 

There's  currently  a  lot  of  talk  about  im- 
posing a  national  ceiling  on  health  expendi- 
tures. A  temporary  one  might  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  but  there's  a  great  danger  that  a 
simple  price  freeze  would  only  perpetuate 
the  present  structure  of  treatment  and  pay- 
ments. As  the  authors  of  this  Medicare  study 
observe,  the  reformers  can't  afford  to  lock  in 
this  misallocation  of  resources  and  geo- 
graphic inequity. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Ar- 
izona, I  would  like  to  observe  that  this 
is  a  very  important  issue.  It  is  not  just 
a  strange  phenomenon.  It  is  not  just  a 
freak  of  nature,  something  different 
about  the  cold  weather  of  Minneapolis 
or  the  nice,  consistent  60-70  degree 
weather  in  San  Francisco.  It  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  our  ability  to  contain 
costs  in  the  medical  care  system  in 
this  country  by  raising  the  quality  of 
the  care. 

There  are  two  ways  to  do  that.  One  is 
to  change  the  way  medicine  is  prac- 
ticed in  America.  We  can  change  that 
by  the  way  we  purchase  our  health 
care,  and  that  is  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Twin  Cities  right  now.  Large 
groups  of  people,  buying  through  what 
we  are  now  going  to  be  calling  account- 
able health  plans,  change  the  way  med- 
icine is  practiced — rewarding  the  best 
providers  with  business,  and  rewarding 
the  consumers  who  buy  more  appro- 
priately with  financial  savings. 

The  second  way  to  reach  cost  con- 
tainment is  to  redefine  the  problem. 
Many  of  us  who  have  been  in  political 
campaigns  in  the  last  couple  of  cycles 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  problem 
is  the  37  million  uninsured,  that  the  so- 
lution is  universal  coverage,  and  that 
the  way  to  get  the  universal  coverage 
is  cost  containment. 

But  the  problem  is  much  larger  than 
that.  It  is  a  problem  of  medical  access 
especially  in  rural  areas,  and  some 
inner  city  areas.  But  there  is  a  much 
larger  health  problem  in  America 
today. 

As  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
has  indicated,  the  lack  of  immuniza- 
tion of  young  people,  the  lack  of  pre- 
natal care,  the  lack  of  responsibility, 
the  lack  of  appropriate  lifestyle — all  of 
these  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
major  health  care  problems  that  this 
country  faces  today. 

As  President  Clinton  indicated  to  us 
yesterday,  in  addition  to  the  health 
coverage  problem,  the  medical  access 
problem,  we  have  a  long-term  problem. 
We  are  spending  billions  and  billions  of 
medical  dollars  on  social  services  for 
the  elderly  in  this  country,  and  that  is 
a  situation  that  has  to  stop  as  well. 
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So  cost  containment  can  be  achieved 
by  raising  the  quality  of  care  in  this 
country.  It  can  be  done  by  changing 
the  way  we  practice  medicine.  It  can  be 
done  by  showing  Miami  and  the  rest  of 
this  country  how  it  is  done  in  San 
Francisco,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  or 
Rochester,  NY.  Second,  and  more  im- 
portantly we  need  to  redefine  the 
health  problem  that  faces  the  people  of 
this  country.  We  can  give  everybody  in 
this  country,  if  we  could  afford  it,  a 
health  plan.  But,  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  the  health  problems  that 
plague  our  families  and  our  commu- 
nities every  single  day  of  the  week,  we 
have  not  solved  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MCCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kerrey).  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  allow  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  It  is  im- 
portant that  his  remarks  follow  those 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  accommodating  my  schedule. 

HEALTH  CARE  REFORM 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  bring  to  you  and  the  re- 
mainder of  my  colleagues  a  new  per- 
spective for  consideration  in  the  issue 
of  health  care  reform.  I  rise  this  morn- 
ing, as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  with 
a  special  interest  in  interaction  of  re- 
forms in  the  general  health  care  sys- 
tem, and  I  would  like  to  communicate 
some  specifics  for  my  colleagues. 

The  Federal  Government  is  currently 
committed  to  not  only  the  Veterans' 
Administration  health  care  obligation, 
but  for  Native  Americans  we  operate 
the  Native  Indian  Health  Service  as 
well  as  an  extensive  Department  of  De- 
fense health  care  system. 

Mr.  President,  some  interesting 
facts.  There  are  in  the  VA  system  171 
hospitals,  350  outpatient  clinics,  126 
nursing  homes,  35  domiciliaries,  over 
500  separate  health  care  sites,  and  di- 
rect employment  for  210,000  health  care 
employees. 

The  work  load:  About  943,500  hospital 
episodes  annually,  22.5  million  out- 
patient visits,  2.5  million  veterans 
served  annually;  with  a  budget,  Mr. 
President,  of  $14.6  billion.  Health  care 
is  S14.6  billion  out  of  the  $34.7  billion 
budget. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  Department 
of  Defense,  another  commitment  of  the 
Federal  Government:  168  hospitals,  ap- 
proximately 800  total  service  delivery 
sites  worldwide;  direct  employment, 
Mr.  President,  of  329,000  health  care 
employees  worldwide.  The  work  load: 
50  million  outpatient  visits,  797,500  hos- 
pital episodes  annually,  and  a  budget  of 
$13  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993. 


The  third  area,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Indian  Health  Service:  42  hospitals,  121 
Indian  Health  Service  health  centers, 
over  500  direct  health  care  delivery 
sites  including  172  Alaska  village  clin- 
ics in  my  State;  direct  employment: 
14,764  health  care  employees;  workload: 
58,500  hospital  episodes  annually,  12,100 
births  annually,  3.8  million  outpatient 
visits;  the  budget:  Approximately  $2 
billion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  looking  at 
a  health  care  system  that  is  going  to 
be  affected  by  health  care  reform  we 
are  contemplating  in  this  body,  and  it 
is  going  to  affect  the  VA,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Indian  Health,  and 
other  Federal  health  programs  pro- 
vided to  care  for  millions  of  American 
citizens  as  an  obligation. 

Yesterday,  a  portion  of  our  caucus 
met  with  the  Nation's  First  Lady.  We 
discussed  the  role  that  the  administra- 
tion, and  basically  her  organization, 
foresees  for  the  Federal  direct  provid- 
ers, the  VA,  the  DOD,  migrant  health 
care  centers,  and  so  forth.  The  indica- 
tion was  that  there  was  a  concern 
about  the  possible  consequences  of  this 
health  care  reform  bill  and  how  it 
would  affect  these  hospital  care  sys- 
tems of  the  VA,  Indian  Health  Service, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  But 
there  were  no  specifics  as  to  whether 
these  considerations  were  going  to  be 
dealt  with,  or  whether  we  were  going 
to  go  ahead  with  the  legislation  as  pro- 
posed, by  May. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
major  consideration  because  it  is  going 
to  affect  these  Federal  programs  and 
affect  our  obligations. 

In  all  good  conscience,  one  has  to 
ask,  should  the  Federal  health  care 
program  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
stand  alone  regardless  of  proposed  re- 
forms? That  is  unlikely  to  occur.  Last 
year,  the  Congress  appropriated  over 
$30  billion,  as  I  have  indicated,  for  ap- 
proximately 600,000  Federal  employees 
to  serve  those  recipients. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by 
advising  the  Chair  that  at  my  request 
the  GAO  analyzed  this  matter  last 
year.  GAO's  report  suggested — and  this 
is  astounding,  Mr.  President — that  up 
to  one-half  of  the  VA  patients  would 
choose  an  alternative  to  the  VA  if  a  na- 
tional health  care  or  universal  health 
access  system  were  available  to  them. 

Think  of  that.  What  would  that  mean 
in  revamping  the  VA  system?  Nobody 
knows. 

A  veterans  organization,  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America,  conducted 
its  own  study  In  1992  called  Strategy 
2,000.  Strategy  2.000  showed  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  VA  patients  would  leave 
the  VA  for  a  national  health  care  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  these  agen- 
cies. VA,  DOD,  Indian  Health,  advanc- 
ing their  own  agendas.  The  VA  has  over 
$2  billion  in  construction  currently  un- 
derway for  the  next  4  or  5  years.  The 


DOD  has  a  similar  program.  As  a  con- 
sequence, Mr.  President,  we  are  faced 
with  a  reality  of  not  really  knowing 
where  we  are  going  with  these  pro- 
grams. One  can  ask  should  construc- 
tion be  held  off  until  we  have  a  deter- 
mination? The  VA  budget  for  construc- 
tion is  $668  million.  We  have  a  Presi- 
dent's economic  stimulus  package  of 
over  $236  million  earmarked  for  the  VA 
alone.  These  are  temporary  jobs,  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  so  forth. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  we  need 
to  take  a  long  look  at  the  implications 
of  what  major  health  care  reform 
would  do  to  these  three  systems  and 
the  budget  of  some  $30  billion  and  the 
lifestyle  of  over  600.000  who  serve  those 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  make  a  se- 
ries of  statements  on  these  matters 
over  the  next  few  weeks  because  I 
think  it  is  mandatory  that  those  con- 
siderations be  part  of  the  health  care 
reform  process  as  we  visit  the  implica- 
tions and  obligations  we  have. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  particularly 
thank  my  colleague  from  Arizona  for 
allowing  me  to  come  in  ahead  of  him. 

Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Alaska.  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  comment  on 
his  many  year  long  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  veterans  of  this  Nation.  He  has 
served  both  as  chairman  and  now  as 
ranking  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  he  has  carried  out 
those  duties  in  a  splendid  and  dedi- 
cated fashion.  He  has  been  recognized 
by  veterans  organizations  all  over 
America.  I  believe  the  American  people 
also  should  give  him  his  deserved 
praise  and  credit  for  his  efforts  on  be- 
half of  those  who  have  served  and  sac- 
rificed in  behalf  of  freedom.  I  thank 
you,  Mr.  President. 


THE  CLINTON  BUDGET  AND 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  like  to  begin 
my  remarks  by  making  a  comment  on 
some  of  the  statements  that  some 
Members  have  made  on  the  subject  of 
base  closings.  As  we  all  know,  there 
will  be  a  list  provided  tomorrow.  It  is 
very  understandable  that  many  of 
these  Members  would  be  concerned 
about  the  economic  impacts  on  their 
States  and  districts.  I  would  point  out 
that  many  of  these  same  Members  are 
ones  who  have  called  for  draconian 
cuts  in  defense  spending.  It  seems  to 
me  a  bit  paradoxical  that  they  did  not 
or  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  If 
you  continue  to  seek  these  dramatic 
cuts  in  defense  spending  even  in  excess 
of  those  that  we  are  already  experienc- 
ing, inevitably,  bases  will  have  to  be 
closed. 

Although  a  base  in  my  State  was 
closed  in  the  last  round  and  may  be  in 


this  coming  round,  I  think  the  fact  Is 
that  the  Base  Closing  Commission  has 
acted  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner, 
having  made  some  mistakes  is  all  com- 
missions do. 

I  also  point  out  that  it  was  a  positive 
act  of  Congress  that  gave  this  respon- 
sibility to  the  Base  Closing  Commis- 
sion since  it  became  abundantly  clear 
that  we  were  unable  to  manage  that  re- 
sponsibility ourselves  because  of  the, 
at  least,  short-term  pain  that  was  in- 
flicted on  our  various  States  and  dis- 
tricts. 

On  three  separate  occasions  in  recent 
history  we  have  disarmed  ourselves, 
and  needlessly  imperiled  our  national 
security  in  doing  so.  Few  truths  are 
more  enduring  than  the  warning  that 
those  who  forget  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it. 

I  am  increasingly  concerned  that  the 
Clinton  administration's  economic  pro- 
gram ignores  the  warnings  of  history 
and  once  again  threatens  our  future  se- 
curity. The  draconian  and  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  budget  savings  that 
will  be  borne  by  our  Nation's  defenses 
under  the  President's  proposals  belie 
his  stated  intentions  to  sustain  a  mili- 
tary force  that  is  adequate  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future. 

Often  in  American  history,  the  end  of 
conflict  is  the  beginning  of  Illusions. 
Left  behind  on  the  battlefield  are  the 
hard  learned  lessons  of  wars  that  could 
have  been  avoided  or  concluded  at  a 
less  terrible  cost.  We  have  endured  one 
military  trial  only— by  errors  of  omis- 
sion and  commission— to  begin  an  un- 
seen drift  toward  another,  as  little  pre- 
pared for  the  new  crisis  as  we  were  for 
the  last. 

After  World  War  II,  flush  with  vic- 
tory and  weary  of  war,  we  demobilized 
our  forces  and  relaxed  our  defenses  far 
beyond  the  levels  which  prudence  and 
the  apparent  hostility  of  an  erstwhile 
ally  demanded.  We  had  confused  vic- 
tory with  enduring  invincibility,  and 
the  cost  was  a  war  in  Korea,  for  which 
we  were  ill  prepared  and  which  we 
nearly  lost. 

After  Korea,  we  again  raced  incau- 
tiously from  war  to  peace  without  due 
regard  to  the  emerging  and  global 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union.  We  lost 
our  ability  to  fight  a  European  conflict 
without  immediate  resort  to  nuclear 
war.  We  lost  our  power  projection  capa- 
bility and  our  technological  edge.  Our 
self-imposed  weakness  invited  new 
challenges  from  our  enemies,  and  we 
found  ourselves  trapped  in  a  long,  esca- 
lating arms  race  with  a  determined  ad- 
versary. 

Stunned  and  enervated  from  our 
losses  in  Vietnam,  we  nearly  conceded 
the  larger  contest,  and  once  again 
tempted  our  enemy  into  escalating  a 
massive  arms  race.  Our  forces  were  hol- 
low. Our  conventional  options  in  Eu- 
rope were  abandoned.  Our  power  pro- 
jection efforts  were  undermined  by  in- 
ferior readiness  and  capability. 


Indeed  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S. 
Army  had  to  formally  warn  the  Con- 
gress that  he  commanded  a  hollow 
force.  Then,  as  we  again  approached 
the  precipice  of  disaster,  we  initiated 
another  crash  buildup  of  our  forces  to 
compensate  for  past  underspending  and 
unpreparedness. 

Thanks  to  a  determined  President 
Reagan,  we  were  able  to  restore  our 
readiness  and  capabilities  in  time  not 
only  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  to  help  render  it  bankrupt, 
and  hasten  the  collapse  of  its  empire. 

Fast  on  the  heels  of  that  collapse,  we 
frustrated  the  ambitions  of  a  regional 
empire  builder  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
overwhelmingly  defeated  the  world's 
fourth  largest  military  power  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  life.  Those  two  events 
have  established  for  now  America's 
sole  claim  to  the  status  of  world  super- 
power. Thus,  the  question  recurs:  Will 
our  confidence  obscure  new  challenges, 
and  will  our  relief  in  victory  dull  our 
anticipation  of  new  threats.  Or  will  we 
learn  the  lessons  of  war  and  peace,  and 
recognize  our  responsibilities  in  a 
world  of  greater  opportunities,  but  less 
stability,  where  the  threats  we  face  are 
less  immense,  but  more  diverse. 

President  Bush  had  implemented  a 
policy  which  promised  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  of  the  past.  He  initiated 
major  reductions,  which  I  supported,  in 
defense  spending  which  responded  cor- 
rectly to  changing  geopolitical  cir- 
cumstances and  security  threats,  and 
to  the  fiscal  pressures  of  the  time.  But 
those  reductions  were  appropriately 
based  on  estimates  of  present  and 
emerging  threats  to  our  security.  Thus, 
he  was  able  to  effect  a  real  peace  divi- 
dend while  sustaining  our  status  as  the 
only  power  capable  of  meeting  aggres- 
sion, when  necessary,  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Today,  I  fear  that  our  new  Presi- 
dent's understandable  focus  on  our  eco- 
nomic problems  ha.s  encouraged  him  to 
take  risks  with  our  security  that  we 
can  ill  afford  to  take.  I  fear  that  he  has 
yet  to  grasp  the  hard  learned  lessons  of 
the  past  and  may  give  less  than  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  imperative  of 
preventing  the  occurrence  of  conflicts 
tomorrow  by  preparing  to  meet  them 
fully  today.  If  he  proceeds  on  the 
course  he  has  inaugurated,  he  will 
eventually  discover  that  the  cost  of  re- 
covery is  always  greater  and  more  ter- 
rible than  the  cost  of  prevention. 

There  is  a  clear  and  present  danger 
that  we  will  sacrifice  our  status  as  the 
worlds  only  superpower  on  the  mis- 
taken premise  that  it  is  essential  to 
our  economic  recovery.  There  is  a  very 
real  risk  that  we  will  end  the  1990s 
with  our  military  manpower  and  major 
combat  unit  strength  cut  by  40  percent, 
having  replaced  our  readiness  during 
Desert  Storm  with  hollow  forces,  and 
having  substituted  empty  rhetoric  for 
a  real  capability  to  meet  our  strategic 
commitments. 


We  must  understand  that  we  are  en- 
tering a  budget  debate  that  involves 
far  more  than  dollars  and  deficits.  We 
should  bring  to  that  debate  an  under- 
standing that  we  must  only  cut  De- 
fense when  we  know  the  impact  of  such 
cuts  on  our  economy  and  defense  indus- 
trial base,  and  when  we  fully  appre- 
ciate how  our  national  security  and 
power  projection  capabilities  will  be  af- 
fected. 

The  new  administration  has  proposed 
to  make  a  total  of  nearly  $188  billion  in 
defense  cuts  from  1994  to  1998  in  Presi- 
dent Bush's  original  defense  budget 
program,  and  cuts  of  $127  billion  in  the 
program  Congress  approved  last  year. 
The  only  net  cuts  in  its  proposed  budg- 
et come  from  Defense.  Net  nondefense 
spending  actually  increases. 

The  administration  is  anticipating 
unrealistic  savings  in  areas  like  mili- 
tary pay.  and  avoiding  an  accurate  as- 
sessment of  the  true  potential  impact 
of  such  cuts  on  our  national  security 
by  pretending  that  they  could  be  ob- 
tained at  the  direct  expense  of  the  men 
and  women  who  won  Desert  Storm.  It 
is  providing  no  real  information  on 
what  programs  will  be  impacted,  the 
degree  to  which  they  will  be  impacted, 
their  effects  on  the  economy,  and  our 
defense  industrial  base. 

Quite  frankly,  I  do  not  know  if  the 
administration  is  proposing  cuts  of  this 
magnitude  simply  to  meet  its  deficit 
reduction  targets— even  though  it  real- 
izes that  they  are  not  attainable— or 
whether  it  seriously  intends  to  make 
cuts  which  could  threaten  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  In  either  case, 
there  is  good  reason  for  concern. 

DEFENSE  SPE.\DI.NC  THROLCH  SMOKE  AND 
MIRROR.S 

Since  the  administration  has  not  yet 
provided  any  details  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  cuts,  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate to  give  Members,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  some  idea  of  what  cuts  of 
this  magnitude  could  mean.  What  mat- 
ters in  this  debate  is  one  thing:  Where 
we  will  be  at  the  end  of  1998  if  we  im- 
plement the  entire  Clinton  plan,  not 
what  happens  if  we  implement  the  part 
of  it  that  extends  to  1997. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  is 
putting  us  on  a  course  that  could  cut 
our  forces  by  40  percent  between  1991 
and  the  end  of  1998.  A  cut  of  this  mag- 
nitude could  reduce  our  total  military 
manpower  to  about  1.2  million  men  and 
women,  and  result  in  at  least  a  20  per- 
cent larger  reduction  of  defense  indus- 
try employees.  This  would  force  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
including  many  minorities,  to  accept 
involuntary  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice. 

Despite  reassurances  from  the  admin- 
istration, these  cuts  may  well  mean 
that  we  could  go  from  28  Army  divi- 
sions to  around  14.  We  would  go  from  13 
carriers  to  8.  We  could  go  from  545  com- 
bat ships  to  361;  from  15  carrier  air 
wings  to  10;  from  3  Marine  Expedition- 
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ary  Forces  to  2;  from  36  Air  Force 
fighter  wings  to  21;  and  from  268  bomb- 
ers to  145. 

The  remaining  forces  could  well  be 
hollow  in  terms  of  strategic  mobility, 
sustainability,  training,  and  tech- 
nology. We  could  find  ourselves  with- 
out the  jMDwer  projection  capabilities 
that  are  vital  to  global  stability  in  the 
post-cold-war  era.  and  to  any  concerted 
effort  to  replace  violence  with  deter- 
rence and  peace  making. 

To  understand  these  risks,  we  need  to 
look  beyond  press  releases,  and  the 
narrow  focus  on  budget  cuts  and  do- 
mestic programs.  There  are  three  bla- 
tant examples  of  smoke  and  mirrors  in- 
herent in  the  literature  the  adminis- 
tration has  issued  to  support  its  pro- 
gram: 

First,  you  must  search  in  vain  for 
any  details  of  where  the  administra- 
tion's cuts  are  coming.  While  he  talks 
about  S88  billion  in  cuts  between  1994 
and  1997,  the  only  details  given  concern 
a  proposed  $18  billion  savings  through  a 
Governmentwide  pay  adjustment, 
which  would,  in  effect,  finance  new  so- 
cial spending  at  the  cost  of  fair  pay  for 
enlisted  personnel  and  officers. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  issued  a  press  release  that  only  re- 
ports a  total  of  $88  billion  in  cuts,  but 
the  detailed  material  issued  by  0MB 
shows  that  the  program  cuts  another 
$39.3  billion  in  1998— a  cut  that  the 
press  release  mysteriously  ignores. 
This  kind  of  fast  and  loose  exercise 
with  numbers  means  that  much  of  the 
press  has  ignored  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration's cuts  are  at  least  45  per- 
cent higher  than  $88  billion. 

Third,  the  administration  keeps  re- 
ferring to  cuts  in  military  manpower 
that  would  reduce  our  military  mart- 
power  to  1.4  million  men.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, such  figures  only  cover  manning 
levels  through  1997.  and  again  ignore 
the  $39.2  billion  additional  cuts  in  1998. 
The  truth  is  that  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  sustain  a  future  force  level 
of  greater  than  1.2  million.  The  true 
cuts  will  be  at  least  400,000  larger  than 
those  recommended  by  President 
Bush — enough  men  and  women  to  field 
10  divisions.  There  must  also  be  mas- 
sive additional  cuts  of  defense  civilian 
employees  and  defense  industry  work- 
ers. 

The  worst  aspect  of  the  administra- 
tion's exercise  in  smoke  and  mirrors, 
however,  is  that  the  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  vote  on  a  total  Federal  budget 
before  it  sees  a  Defense  budget  and  the 
details  of  the  administration's  defense 
program.  We  will  be  required  to  act  be- 
fore we  think,  and  act  on  the  basis  of 
rhetoric  that  it  is  already  clear  we  can- 
not trust. 

We  will  act  in  a  political  climate 
where  few  understand  that  we  have  al- 
ready made  major  cuts  in  defense 
spending  and  were  planning  further 
cuts  in  the  coming  years.  We  could  sup- 
port a  program  that  adds  up  to  waste. 


weakness,  and  welfare,  and  effectively 
turn  the  congressional  budget  process 
into  a  threat  to  national  security. 

THE  PEACE  DIVIDEND  Of  THE  REAGAN  AND  BUSH 
PROGRA.MS 

To  put  this  issue  in  perspective,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  what  we  have 
already  accomplished  under  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administration. 

Two  years  ago,  we  won  a  decisive  vic- 
tory against  a  heavily  armed  enemy 
with  few  American  or  allied  casualties. 
We  did  so  because  we  had  the  best  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  world.  We  had  the 
best  trained  and  most  combat-ready 
men  and  women.  We  had  the  best  weap- 
ons, intelligence,  communications,  and 
logistics.  We  were  ready  to  project 
power  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  to 
sustain  our  forces  in  combat. 

That  victory  came  in  combat,  but  we 
had  won  an  even  more  important  vic- 
tory earlier  without  any  casualties  and 
without  firing  a  shot.  We  had  dem- 
onstrated a  level  of  military  capability 
and  resolve  that  helped  catalyze  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  War- 
saw Pact.  We  had  responded  to  a  mas- 
sive Soviet  military  buildup,  and 
shown  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  they  had  no  hope  of  dominating  or 
intimidating  the  West. 

We  would  never  have  won  either  vic- 
tory if  it  had  not  been  for  the  buildup 
in  our  forces  and  defense  spending  dur- 
ing the  Presidency  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
President  Reagan  took  office  at  a  time 
when  we  had  hollow  military  forces. 
Forces  that  were  underequipped,  under- 
trained,  lacking  readiness,  and  lacking 
sustainability.  By  the  mid-1980's,  he 
had  reversed  that  perilous  situation, 
and  created  a  mix  of  high  technology 
new  weapons  programs  that  convinced 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
their  arms  race  was  unwinnable. 

Since  that  time  the  cold  war  has 
ended,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  War- 
saw Pact  have  vanished  into  history. 
President  Reagan  and  President  Bush 
have  signed  the  most  successful  arms 
control  agreements  in  history— ending 
Warsaw  Pact  superiority  in  conven- 
tional forces,  eliminating  most  de- 
ployed theater  nuclear  missiles,  and 
putting  us  on  a  path  that  will  reduce 
the  strategic  nuclear  threat  to  the 
United  States  from  more  than  20,000 
weapons  to  3,000— a  seven-fold  reduc- 
tion that  includes  the  elimination  of 
virtually  every  risk  from  a  nuclear 
first  strike. 

During  the  last  4  years.  President 
Bush  took  advantage  of  these  changes 
to  affect  a  massive  peace  dividend.  He 
carried  out  a  series  of  carefully 
planned  and  managed  cuts  in  defense 
spending.  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  has  saved  over  $330  billion  rel- 
ative to  the  peak  spending  levels  of  the 
Reagan  buildup  in  1985.  In  fact,  defense 
spending  has  dropped  by  nearly  one- 
third  in  constant  dollars. 

These  savings,  however,  are  only  part 
of  the  story.  Under  the  Bush  adminis- 


tration, defense  spending  dropped  from 
27  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  to  less 
than  17  percent — the  lowest  share  of 
the  Federal  budget  in  more  than  half  a 
century. 

This  point  is  critical  because  the  bur- 
den defense  puts  on  Federal  spending  is 
not  a  function  of  how  many  dollars  are 
spent,  but  rather  how  much  defense 
consumes  out  of  the  total  Federal 
budget.  Our  economy  and  Federal  reve- 
nues grow  constantly,  and  when  de- 
fense budgets  drop,  they  drop  far  more 
quickly  in  terms  of  the  burden  they 
place  on  total  spending  than  they  do  in 
dollars. 

Today's  defense  budget  provides  vast 
security  benefits  while  placing  only  a 
minor  burden  on  the  total  budget.  It  is 
less  than  one-third  of  the  57  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  we  spent  at  the 
time  of  Korea,  and  less  than  half  of  the 
43  percent  we  spent  during  Vietnam. 

In  fact,  defense  spending  has  contrib- 
uted virtually  nothing  to  our  current 
budget  and  deficit  problems — the  issues 
that  President  Clinton  says  he  is  try- 
ing to  address.  During  the  period  from 
1950  to  the  present,  which  includes  all 
of  the  major  increases  in  the  Federal 
deficit,  payments  to  individuals,  the 
so-called  entitlement  programs  have 
risen  from  18  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  to  over  50  percent. 

Defense  has  also  dropped  massively 
as  a  burden  on  our  economy.  We  spent 
11.9  percent  of  our  GNP  on  defense  at 
the  time  of  Korea  and  9.1  percent  dur- 
ing Vietnam.  President  Bush  reduced 
defense  spending  to  less  than  4.5  per- 
cent of  our  GNP  today,  versus  6.3  per- 
cent at  the  height  of  the  Reagan  build- 
up—this is  a  reduction  of  roughly  33 
percent  in  the  burden  defense  places  on 
our  economy  since  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  cold  war. 

THE  BfSH  DEFENSE  PLAN  AND  ADDITIONAL 
PEACE  DIVIDENDS 

While  some  Democrats  who  defend 
the  Clinton  administration's  program 
like  to  forget  this,  President  Bush  also 
planned  major  additional  defense  cuts 
and  peace  dividends.  Unlike  President 
Clinton,  President  Bush  had  a  very 
clear  plan  for  reducing  our  military 
forces  and  defense  expenses. 

He  planned  to  reduce  military  man- 
power by  360,000  people  between  1991 
and  1997,  or  from  2  million  to  1.63  mil- 
lion. He  planned  to  cut  Army  divisions 
from  26  to  18  divisions,  aircraft  carriers 
from  15  to  12,  combat  ships  from  536  to 
448,  Air  Force  fighter  wings  from  34  to 
26,  and  strategic  bombers  from  228  to 
181. 

Long  before  President  Clinton  dis- 
covered peace  dividends.  President 
Bush  was  making  them  a  reality.  Fur- 
ther, his  force  cuts  would  have  reduced 
defense  spending  to  only  about  16  per- 
cent of  Federal  spending,  and  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  by  1997.  By  that  time, 
we  would  have  been  spending  more  on 
the  paperwork  and  overhead  costs  of 
medical  care  than  we  would  have  been 
spending  on  our  national  security. 


Defense  has  also  been  the  only  part 
of  the  Federal  budget  that  has  borne 
its  fair  share  of  cuts.  Because  of  in- 
creases in  entitlement  spending  and 
discretionary  defense  spending  by  a 
Democrat  controlled  Congress,  the  sup- 
posed $500  billion  cut  in  the  budget  def- 
icit that  was  supposed  to  occur  be- 
tween 1990  and  1995  has  turned  into  a 
$500  billion  increase.  In  contrast,  de- 
fense spending  has  been  cut  by  more 
than  called  for  by  the  budget  summit. 

THE  DANGEROUS  IMPACT  OF  THE  CLINTON 
PROGRAM 

These  are  realities  that  we  cannot 
conveniently  ignore.  They  are  the  sta- 
tistics upon  which  the  security  of  our 
Nation  depends.  The  fact  is  that  the 
administration  is  proposing  to  go  far 
beyond  prudent  cuts  to  the  1994-98  de- 
fense program. 

Now  let  us  be  clear  about  three 
things: 

First,  the  administration's  program 
clearly  extends  through  1998.  Any  anal- 
ysis of  the  administration's  program 
that  ignores  this  is  meaningless,  and  so 
are  references  to  cuts  of  only  200,000 
men  or  any  other  adjustment  to  our  de- 
fense program  that  ignores  the  admin- 
istration's $39.2  billion  cut  in  1998— the 
balloon  mortgage  of  the  administra- 
tion's defense  reductions. 

Second,  we  need  to  understand,  that 
the  administration's  cuts  are  incre- 
mental to  cuts  that  the  Congress  has 
already  made. 

Third,  we  need  to  understand  that 
while  many  people  talk  about  budget 
outlays,  because  these  affect  the  defi- 
cit in  a  given  year,  it  is  budget  author- 
ity that  counts  when  it  comes  to  shap- 
ing the  trends  in  total  force  size  and 
military  capability. 

Given  this  background,  it  is  striking 
that  the  OMB  estimates  that  the  ad- 
ministration relied  on  in  its  "Vision 
for  America"  list  defense  expenditures 
in  1998  of  $254  billion,  and  the  total  is  21 
percent  less  than  the  $322  billion  rec- 
ommended by  President  Bush. 

Now  remember  that  President  Bush 
already  planned  for  25-percent  force 
cuts  between  1991  and  1997.  We  are  not 
cutting  defense  spending  relative  to  to- 
day's force.  We  are  cutting  defense 
spending  relative  to  a  force  that  is 
already  intended  to  be  25  percent 
smaller. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  translate 
such  budget  cuts  into  force  cuts.  In 
fact,  the  administration  has  made  it 
virtually  impossible  by  using  smoke 
and  mirrors  to  obscure  the  one  table 
that  shows  its  true  defense  figures  on 
page  121  of  "A  Vision  for  America." 
The  administration's  estimates  use 
current  dollars  when  only  constant  dol- 
lars reveal  real  trends  in  defense  spend- 
ing, and  they  project  a  1998  year  for  the 
Bush  program  when  this  program  for- 
mally ends  in  1997. 

There  are  also  major  uncertainties 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration believes  or  does  not  be- 


lieve it  can  seriously  freeze  the  pay  of 
every  man  and  woman  in  uniform,  and 
defense  civilian,  for  half  a  decade.  It  is 
not  clear  what  it  is  assuming  about  in- 
flation. It  is  not  clear  what  It  is  assum- 
ing about  energy  tax  costs.  Moreover, 
there  are  some  serious  questions  the 
administration  has  not  addressed  con- 
cerning the  Bush  administration's  as- 
sumptions about  management  and  effi- 
ciency savings. 

At  least  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
evidently  has  to  be  reprogrammed  into 
defense  conversion,  and  some  part  of 
$17  billion  in  additional  spending  for 
technology  and  business  reinvestment 
and  defense  conversion  may  have  to 
come  out  of  the  defense  budget. 

Even  if  we  ignore  all  of  these  uncer- 
tainties, however,  we  still  seem  to  be 
going  from  25  percent  force  cuts  to  40 
percent  force  cuts.  Once  all  the  smoke 
clears,  and  we  look  directly  at  hard 
data,  there  is  virtually  no  way  to  cut 
the  Bush  program  in  fiscal  year  1998  by 
more  than  20  percent  without  making 
more  than  20  percent  cuts  in  forces. 
Even  if  we  are  charitable  about  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  for  a  pay  freeze, 
this  assumption  is  almost  certain  to  be 
offset  by  the  undercosting  of  the  1994- 
98  program,  and  by  the  major 
diseconomies  of  scale  that  raise  force 
costs  as  we  cut  our  total  force  struc- 
ture and  defense  industrial  base. 

WHAT  DOES  A  40-PERCENT  FORCE  CUT  MEAN? 

I  have  already  outlined  the  devastat- 
ing impact  that  a  40-percent  force  cut 
could  have  on  our  status  as  a  world 
power.  In  broad  terms,  it  could  mean 
total  active  military  manning  of  about 
1.2  million  men  and  women.  It  could 
mean  at  least  20  percent  more  cuts  in 
the  manpower  in  defense  industry,  and 
cuts  of  well  over  100,000  more  defense 
civilians. 

It  also  could  mean  cuts  of  about  2.5 
more  active  Army  divisions,  at  least  1 
more  reserve  division,  2.5  carrier  battle 
groups,  90  more  surface  ships,  2.5  car- 
rier air  wings,  1  MEF  equivalent,  3  ac- 
tive tactical  fighter  wings,  2  reserve 
fighter  wings,  and  36  more  bombers. 

Let  me  repeat  what  this  would  do  to 
the  forces  that  won  Desert  Storm.  Dur- 
ing the  period  between  fiscal  year  1991 
to  fiscal  year  1998,  we  would  go  from  28 
Army  divisions  to  14,  we  would  go  from 
13  carriers  to  8,  we  would  go  from  545 
combat  ships  to  361,  from  15  carrier  air 
wings  to  10,  from  3  Marine  Expedition- 
ary Forces  to  2,  and  from  36  Air  Force 
fighter  wings  to  21,  and  from  268  bomb- 
ers to  145. 

Other  risks  are  less  clear  because 
they  are  far  harder  to  cost,  but  they 
are  not  less  important.  We  already  are 
letting  some  aspects  of  our  forces  to  go 
hollow.  We  are  not  buying  the  major 
spare  parts  and  advanced  munitions  we 
need.  We  are  not  keeping  our  military 
bases  modernized.  We  are  reducing  sup- 
port activities,  and  we  are  slowing 
many  other  areas  of  force  moderniza- 
tion. We  are  disguising  this  by  not  cut- 


ting normal  operational  and  training 
rates,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  are 
losing  readiness. 

We  often  forget  what  Desert  Storm 
taught  us  about  shortfalls  in  our 
forces.  Our  modernization  of  strategic 
and  tactical  airlift  is  far  behind  sched- 
ule, and  critical  areas  like  Marine 
Corps  tactical  lift  are  effectively  un- 
funded. Strategic  sealift  has  funds,  but 
little  tangible  activity.  Maritime 
prepositioning  is  inadequate  and  under- 
funded, as  are  many  aspects  of  mine 
warfare.  We  face  block  obsolescence  in 
amphibious  lift,  and  we  are  funding 
shipbuilding  at  a  rate  that  can  only 
sustain  a  200-ship  Navy.  We  have  no 
clear  program  to  deal  with  the  growing 
risk  that  we  will  face  long  range  mis- 
siles and  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  future. 

Not  all  of  these  cuts  and  problems 
can  be  blamed  on  the  administration's 
program.  Some  are  attributable  to 
undercosting  and  ex£iggerated  manage- 
ment savings  during  President  Bush's 
term.  Roughly  a  third  are  the  long 
term  consequences  of  the  budget  cuts 
made  by  Congress  before  President 
Clinton  took  office. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  if  these  fig- 
ures are  even  approximately  correct, 
they  mean  we  cannot  maintain  an  ef- 
fective defense  of  Asia.  We  cannot  pro- 
vide security  for  Israel  and  the  gulf.  We 
cannot  provide  adequate  safeguards  for 
the  security  of  Europe.  They  also  mean 
we  will  have  no  real  reserve  for  peace 
making  and  other  contingencies.  We 
will  probably  have  lost  much  of  the 
technology  edge  we  had  during  Desert 
Storm.  We  will  have  crippled  part  of 
our  defense  industrial  base. 

STRATEGIC  FACTS  BEFORE  BUDGET  CUTS 

I  hope  I  am  wrong.  The  administra- 
tion and  Secretary  Aspin  may  have  a 
much  more  realistic  plan  than  their 
preliminary  budget  data  indicate.  They 
may  have  identified  a  way  to  maintain 
the  forces  we  need  beyond  1998  in  spite 
of  the  political  and  fiscal  realities  sur- 
rounding some  of  the  assumptions 
made  in  the  administration's  plan. 

The  smoke  and  mirrors  approach 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  seems 
to  be  using  in  hiding  the  full  nature  of 
the  administration's  defense  spending 
cuts  does  not,  however,  inspire  con- 
fidence. Neither  do  the  very  real  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

One  thing  is  clear.  This  body  should 
never  accept  the  administration's  1994 
defense  program  without  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  administration's  plan 
through  1998,  and  without  a  clear  budg- 
et justification  of  that  plan.  It  should 
not  shift  dollars  from  valid  jobs  in  na- 
tional defense  to  half  explained  pro- 
grams that  may  add  up  to  little  more 
than  welfare.  It  should  not  penalize  De- 
fense for  a  deficit  it  did  not  create  and 
does  not  sustain. 

The  Congress  must  not  act  until  it 
has  a  Presidential  commitment  to  pre- 
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serving  our  security  with  specific  num- 
bers. We  must  not  slash  blindly  at  our 
security  and  the  security  of  the  world 
at  a  time  when  an  adequate  defense 
would  consume  so  much  less  a  share  of 
Federal  spending  and  place  so  much 
less  a  burden  on  our  economy. 

Our  Vision  for  America  must  be  guid- 
ed by  the  lessons  we  have  learned  over 
the  years  through  so  much  hardship 
and  sacrifice.  They  are  lessons  which 
carry  with  them  an  urgent  warning: 
Conflicts  come  much  sooner  to  coun- 
tries who  are  not  ready  for  them,  and 
victory  comes  at  a  much  dearer  price. 

We  must  not  slaish  blindly  at  our  se- 
curity and  the  security  of  the  world  at 
a  time  when  an  adequate  defense  con- 
sumes so  much  less  a  share  of  Federal 
spending  and  places  so  much  less  bur- 
den on  our  economy.  Our  vision  for 
America  must  be  guided  by  the  lessons 
we  have  learned  over  the  years  through 
so  much  hardship  and  sacrifice.  There 
are  lessons  which  carry  with  them  an 
urgent  warning.  Conflicts  come  much 
sooner  to  countries  that  are  not  ready 
for  them,  and  victory  comes  at  a  much 
dearer  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware  that, 
according  to  every  opinion  poll  I  have 
seen,  somewhere  around  4  to  5  percent 
of  the  American  people  are  concerned 
about  defense  and  national  security 
and  foreign  policy.  I  think  that  has 
been  true  at  several  other  times  in  our 
history.  I  think  it  makes  it  very  ur- 
gent, however,  for  those  of  us  who  have 
spent  our  lives  in  this  area  to  increase 
our  vigilance  and  to  at  least  make  sure 
that  there  is  an  open  debate  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  impacts  of  draconian 
cuts  in  defense  on  the  future  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  President 
for  his  indulgence,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Am  I  right,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have  a  special  order  that 
extends  to  11:35? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
expires  at  11:30. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  may  be  inaccurate. 
Perhaps  the  Chair  can  correct  me.  I 
thought  the  Democrats,  when  they  had 
the  floor  from  9:30  to  10:30.  it  was  over. 
A»«  T  corrGct'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  controlled  the  time  to 
10:30  and  the  Republican  leader  con- 
trolled the  time  until  11:30. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
this  may  be  helpful.  I  came  on  the  floor 
with  the  idea  that  at  11:30  we  would  be 
on.  I  probably  will  take  about  4  min- 
utes, certainly  not  much  more  than 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 


have  already  been  done  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  this  morning.  I  think 
it  should.  I  would,  as  a  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  like  to  express  to  Dr.  David 
Gunn's  family  my  sorrow  that  he  was 
indeed  murdered  yesterday  in  Pensa- 
cola,  FL.  I  think  it  is  just  a  tragedy  for 
Dr.  Gunn  and  a  tragedy  for  this  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to 
demagogue  on  the  issue.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  people  that  have  been  in- 
volved in  these  demonstrations  and 
clinics  would  ever  condone  what  can 
only  be  called  murder,  but  I  would  have 
to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
that  it  is  to  me  unconscionable  that 
this  happened,  and  in  my  State  of  Min- 
nesota I  could  cite  for  you  many  at- 
tacks on  abortion  clinics  and  the  peo- 
ple who  operate  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
at  the  very  minimum,  in  response  to 
what  has  happened  in  Florida  and  in 
response  to  this  violence  that  contin- 
ues that:  First,  I  hope  that  the  FBI  will 
become  even  more  concerned  about 
this  kind  of  domestic  terrorism;  sec- 
ond, I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  pass  the 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act  so  we  as  the 
United  States  Congress  make  it  clear 
that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  women  have 
this  right  to  choose  without  having  to 
be  confronted  with  this  kind  of  terror- 
ism; and  third  I  think  it  is  time  to  pass 
the  freedom  of  access  to  clinic  en- 
trances bill  to  combat  this  antichoice 
terrorism,  and  that  is  what  it  is.  It  is 
just  pure  terrorism. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  emphasize  what  I  emphasized 
several  weeks  ago  when  I  introduced  a 
bill  on  RU-486.  I  think  it  is  time  to  di- 
rect the  FDA  to  look  at  clinical  trials 
of  this,  take  steps  to  bring  RU^86  into 
this  country  so  that  women  do  not 
have  to  be  confronted  with  the  kind  of 
terrorism  that  they  are  confronted 
with  when  they  try  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  right. 

I  guess  it  is  not  a  time  to  express  any 
more  indignation  about  what  happened 
than  I  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  otherwise  take  a  terrible 
tragedy  to  make  your  own  political 
points.  I  would  like  to  one  more  time 
say  to  Dr.  David  Gunn's  family  that  I 
believe  all  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate  ex- 
press our  sincere  sympathy.  And  for 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  was  a  terrible 
tragedy.  I  am  so  sorry  that  it  hap- 
pened, and  I  hope  we  can  take  steps 
here  in  the  Congress  to  try  to  put  an 
end  to  this  kind  of  senseless  violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 


cem  over  the  horrible  murder  of  Dr. 
David  Gunn  in  Pensacola,  FL.  That  is  a 
horrible  thing  to  take  place  in  our 
country.  Certainly  those  individuals 
who  were  picketing  outside  are  per- 
fectly entitled  to  express  their  views, 
but  to  bring  it  to  this  extent,  murder- 
ing someone  whose  views  were  different 
from  those  of,  in  this  particular  case. 
Dr.  Gunn,  who  was  the  physician  at  the 
clinic  and  I  believe  was  the  owner  of 
the  clinic,  is  totally  inexcusable.  And 
to  his  family,  I  join  the  other  Senators 
and  our  Nation  in  saying  how  deeply 
we  regret  this,  and  we  send  our  condo- 
lences to  his  family. 


HEALTH  CARE 


DR.  DAVID  GUNN 
Mr.   WELLSTONE.   Mr.    President,   I 
really  will  be  very  brief,  and  this  may 


DR.  DAVID  GUNN 
Mr.  CHAFEE.   Mr.   President,  I  also 
want  to  express  my  grief  and  deep  con- 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  lead- 
er were  to  join  together  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  present  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  that  said  that  Con- 
gress should  enact  a  health  care  reform 
proposal  that  would  bring  health  care 
costs  under  control  and  that  would  as- 
sure every  American,  man,  woman,  and 
child  access  to  quality,  affordable 
health  care,  every  single  Senator  would 
vote  for  that.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

We  all  share  the  same  goals — total 
coverage,  access  for  everybody;  in 
other  words,  not  only  have  the  cov- 
erage but  have  a  doctor  available  to  go 
to  or  a  hospital  available  to  go  to.  and 
the  cost  be  under  control  and  the  care 
would  be  quality  care. 

Thus,  we  all  want  to  see  our  health 
care  system  in  the  United  States  re- 
formed. The  question  comes  up:  How  do 
we  do  it? 

We  have  seen  a  multitude  of  ap- 
proaches suggested  just  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  For  example,  some  have 
advocated  a  Canadian-style  system,  the 
so-called  single-payer  approach,  and 
that  indeed  has  been  presented  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  measure  this 
year  with  some  four  Senators  sponsor- 
ing it. 

Last  year,  the  Democratic  leadership 
of  the  Senate  advocated  a  mandate  on 
employers  to  either  provide  insurance 
for  their  colleagues  or  to  pay  a  very  se- 
vere tax.  That  is  the  so-called  pay-or- 
play  proposal.  Last  year  I  joined  with  a 
number  of  my  Republican  colleagues, 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Utah,  for  example,  was  a  cospon- 
sor  of  that  measure,  and  that  bill  had 
very  significant  reforms  in  our  health 
care  system. 

Each  of  these  approaches,  the  Cana- 
dian system,  the  Chafee  or  the  Repub- 
lican Senators  approach,  the  pay  or 
play,  or  others,  each  of  them  angers  or 
distresses  some  group  in  our  Nation, 
some  special-interest  group  if  you  want 
to  call  it  that,  whether  it  is  labor  or 
whether  it  is  the  American  trial  law- 
yers or  whether  small  business  or 
whether  it  is  organized  medicine.  So 
each  of  these  approaches  likewise  has 


something  good  that  appeals  to  a  lot  of 
Americans  and  something  that  does 
not  appeal  to  many  Americans. 

As  an  example,  the  Canadian  system 
makes  health  care  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  and  limits  national 
health  care  expenditures.  While  this 
approach  would  guarantee  access  to 
every  American,  it  could  lead  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  excessive  Government 
regulation  and  ultimately  to  rationing 
of  health  care  services. 

The  pay-or-play  proposal  that  the 
Democratic  leadership  presented  last 
year  would  provide  insurance  to  most 
Americans,  approximately  something 
between  95  and  98  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  would  not  ration  health  care. 
But  in  my  judgment  it  would  do  little 
to  control  rising  health  care  costs.  In 
other  words,  there  is  not  much  in  it  for 
cost  containment.  And,  furthermore,  it 
would  result  in  increased  unemploy- 
ment in  our  country  because  of  the 
mandate  levied  on  small  businesses 
that  could  not  afford  it. 

What  about  the  Republican  health 
care  task  force  proposal?  That  would 
provide  many  more  Americans  with 
health  care,  with  health  insurance.  It 
would  not  lead  to  rationing.  It  would 
not  cost  American  jobs.  However,  it 
would  not  guarantee  every  American 
access  to  health  insurance.  We  would 
not  get  every  American,  and,  like  the 
Democratic  proposal  would  have  done, 
our  proposal  did  not  adequately  deal 
with  cost  containment. 

We  are  discussing  managed  competi- 
tion, which  some  argue  will  control 
costs  with  minimal  Government  regu- 
lation. Yet.  managed  competition,  by 
its  very  nature,  relies  extremely  heav- 
ily on  managed  care.  Managed  care,  by 
its  very  definition,  limits  choice  of 
health  care  providers.  There  is,  quite 
frankly.  Mr.  President,  no  perfect  solu- 
tion to  our  health  care  problems. 

Which  of  these  reform  proposals  does 
the  American  public  want  to  see  en- 
acted? Well,  the  answer  is,  none  of  the 
above.  What  do  the  American  people 
want,  as  disclosed  by  polls  and  focus 
groups?  They  want  the  following: 

First,  they  want  a  health  care  sys- 
tem that  is  not  run  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Second,  they  want  comprehensive 
health  care  services  for  everybody. 

Third,  they  want  to  be  able  to  chose 
their  physicians  and  their  hospitals. 

Fourth,  they  want  to  maintain  what- 
ever existing  benefits  they  have  and 
add  to  them  some  preventive  services. 

Fifth,  they  want  to  make  sure  that  it 
costs  no  more  than  the  present  system 
and  hopefully  less. 

Now,  health  policy  experts  in  univer- 
sities or  academia  across  our  country 
will  shake  their  heads  over  the  naivete 
of  the  American  public.  How  can  the 
public  possibly  believe  they  can  have 
everything  for  less? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Here  on  the 
Senate  Hoor,  as  Senators,  or  out  in  the 


campaign  trail  as  politicians,  or  at 
town  meetings,  politicians  have  told 
the  public  that  they  can  have  it  all.  I 
have  heard  my  colleagues  here  on  the 
floor  tell  heart-rendering  stories  of 
folks  back  home  who  have  suffered  as  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  health  insurance. 
Senators  have  pounded  the  tables  in 
committee  and  denounced  special  in- 
terest groups,  such  as  the  hospitals  or 
the  doctors  or  the  druggists,  the  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers,  or  the  in- 
surance companies,  and  have  said  we 
have  to  do  something  about  this,  and 
have  held  out  hope  for  some  Utopian 
health  care  reform  proposal. 

In  other  words,  we,  as  politicians, 
have  indicated  to  the  American  public 
that  there  is  a  magic  way  of  solving 
our  health  care  problems  in  America, 
with  little  or  no  increased  sacrifice. 

As  long  as  this  type  of  talk  is  ema- 
nating from  Washington  and  elsewhere 
across  the  country,  the  public  will  be- 
lieve it  and  will  applaud  those  who  in- 
dicate that  all  of  this  is  possible. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  such  politi- 
cians and  other  interest  groups  are  as 
guilty  of  blocking  comprehensive 
health  care  reform  in  this  country  as 
those  who  seek  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  These  same  individuals  and  groups 
could  easily  doom  President  Clinton's 
plan  to  failure. 

As  any  of  us — and  many,  many  Sen- 
ators in  this  body  are  in  this  group — as 
any  of  us  who  scratch  the  surface  of 
this  business  of  health  care  reform  in 
America  realize,  there  is  no  magic  bul- 
let, there  is  no  perfect  health  care  re- 
form bill. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  within  the  next  2 
years  we  are  going  to  pass  health  care 
reform  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  However,  unless  the  public  un- 
derstands clearly  what  this  all  en- 
tails— that  there  are  going  to  be  win- 
ners and  there  are  going  to  be  losers — 
if  the  public  has  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions about  health  care  reform  and 
then  finds  those  expectations  are  not 
met,  then  we  are  going  to  see  the  whole 
thing  repealed,  just  as  we  went  through 
that  bitter  experience  with  the  Medi- 
care Catastrophic  Coverage  Act,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  splendid  program,  was 
passed  here  overwhelming— something 
like  83  to  12— and  within  18  months  was 
repealed  99  to  nothing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time 
that  all  of  us  attempt  to  be  extremely 
candid  with  the  American  public  and 
with  ourselves.  There  will  be  winners 
and  there  will  be  losers  in  any  health 
reform  proposal. 

While  Americans,  under  the  managed 
competition  approach  and  the  way  we 
seem  to  be  going,  no  longer  have  to 
fear  losing  coverage  when  they  get  sick 
or  when  they  change  jobs,  many,  un- 
doubtedly, will  see  their  premiums  in- 
crease. This  program  is  not  going  to  re- 
sult in  reduced  premiums,  in  reduced 
total  health  care  costs  in  the  country. 
What  we  hope  to  do  is  to  reduce  the 


rate  of  increase   that  is  occurring  at 
such  shocking  rates  currently. 

Many  will  see  dramatic  improve- 
ments in  their  benefit  packages.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  will  lose  cov- 
erage for  certain  services  that  they 
now  have  or  will  be  asked  to  share  the 
costs  for  those  services. 

Ultimately,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country  will  have  health 
insurance,  but  they  will  not  have  com- 
plete freedom  to  choose  their  doctors 
or  their  hospitals.  And,  furthermore,  if 
some  suggest  the  way  to  go  is  through 
strict  price  controls,  if  that  is  the 
route  that  is  followed,  we  may  no 
longer  have  access  to  the  best  and 
brightest  in  our  educational  system, 
our  students  going  on  to  medical 
school  and  becoming  doctors.  We  may 
not  have  that  any  longer  under  the 
price  control  system. 

It  seems  to  me,  again,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
American  public  to  reduce  the  rhetoric, 
to  weigh  the  benefits  and  shortcomings 
of  every  aspect  of  health  care  reform, 
and  to  admit  that  compromise  will  be 
necessary  to  develop  a  reform  proposal 
that  will  make  sense  in  our  country. 
Unless  we  bring  these  realities  and 
public  expectations  together,  our  ef- 
forts will  be  fruitless. 

So,  in  summary,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  and  indeed  will  have  health  care 
reform  in  our  country.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  be 
very,  very  candid  with  our  constituents 
and  to  remind  those  constituents  that 
this  is  not  going  to  be  easy;  that  some 
will  have  their  premiums  increased; 
that  there  will  indeed  be  coverage  for 
everyone  after  awhile,  but  that  some 
regulation  is  going  to  have  to  come 
into  the  lives  of  our  constituents  who 
are  currently  enjoying  fee  for  service 
type  of  medical  care  where  they  can  go 
to  any  doctor  they  want  to.  any  hos- 
pital they  want  to.  That,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, will  no  longer  be  possible. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Utah. 
Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

The  Chair  will  advise  the  Senator 
that  the  time  allocated  to  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Republican  leader  has 
expired.  We  are  now  in  morning  busi- 
ness, with  time  allowed  up  to  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  might  have  10  minutes  to  con- 
tinue on  after  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

WHAT  IS  GREAT  WITH  AMERICAN  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
praise  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  He  has  been.  I  think,  a 
very  good  leader  on  the  Flepublican 
side  on  the  task  force  on  health  care  is- 
sues. He  has,  in  a  dedicated  fashion, 
brought  us  together  on  many  occasions 
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to  discuss  all  of  the  ramifications  re- 
garding health  care  reform.  He  and 
Senator  Dole  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  their  leadership  in  this  area, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  been  leaders  in  health 
care  issues,  as  well. 

Yesterday,  we  had  the  remarkable 
experience  of  having  President  Clin- 
ton's wife.  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton, 
come  to  our  Republican  task  force  and 
chat  with  us  about  health  care.  And 
she  did  a  very  good  job.  She  indicated 
she  has  a  wide  background  of  under- 
standing in  this  particular  area. 

I  think  most  Republicans  really  en- 
joyed having  her  here.  I  want  to  per- 
sonally pay  tribute  to  her  for  being 
willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
this  issue  and  to  take  this  responsibil- 
ity, for  which  there  may  not  be  an 
awful  lot  of  accolades  in  the  future,  be- 
cause this  is  a  very  difficult  subject.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  resolve.  There  are 
people  all  over  the  map  on  these  issues. 
The  issues  are  complex.  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  effort  just  to  try  to  bring 
people  together.  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend her  for  her  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
have  devoted  long  hours  over  the  past 
3  years  to  looking  at  the  problems  con- 
fronting health  care  in  America  and  ex- 
amining a  broad  range  of  proposals  to 
make  needed  improvements.  Important 
to  any  reform,  in  my  view,  is  maintain- 
ing intact  the  vitality  of  what's  great 
with  American  health  care. 

Certain  values  are  built  into  the 
American  health  care  system  and  those 
values  cannot  be  ignored.  We  have  a 
tradition  of  the  finest  physicians  and 
the  most  advanced  technology  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  any  nation  in 
the  world.  We  are  able  to  choose  our 
own  doctors  and  get  treatment  when 
we  need  it  and  when  we  want  it. 

Our  fundamental  reliance  on  individ- 
ual initiative  and  the  free  market  has 
enabled  us  as  a  nation  to  develop  our 
unprecedented  excellence  in  health 
care.  No  other  country  provides  as  rich 
a  culture  to  explore  the  frontiers  of 
biomedical  knowledge  and  to  develop 
innovative  therapies.  The  growth  of 
the  U.S.  biotechnology  industry  and 
the  soon  to  be  realized  remarkable  ben- 
efits of  gene  therapy  are  but  a  single 
example  of  U.S.  preeminence  in  health 
care  research. 

Americans  have  consistently  sought 
to  make  progress  through  individual 
initiative  and  the  market  place.  Amer- 
icans traditionally  and  explicitly  re- 
ject the  view  that  government  knows 
what  is  best  for  us. 

I  will  continue  to  stress  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  free  market  as  a  way 
to  reform  health  care. 

Simply  stated,  the  health  care  sys- 
tem problem  has  three  components: 
Cost  of  care,  access  to  care,  and  quality 
of  care. 


The  great  challenge  is  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  cost  growth  while  expanding  ac- 
cess and  maintaining  quality. 

Good  health  care  has  a  price.  Ameri- 
cans live  longer  thanks,  in  part,  to  the 
power  of  our  innovative  and  sometimes 
expensive  new  medicines  and  medical 
technology.  Obviously.  increasing 
health  care  costs  will  continue  to  cor- 
relate with  human  longevity  and  devel- 
opment of  innovative  technology  and 
therapies. 

It  is  easy  to  point  fingers  at  who 
should  be  blamed  for  rising  health  care 
costs.  Indeed,  some  attack  the  private 
sector  for  gouging  the  sick  by  charging 
high  prices  for  innovative  life  saving 
medicines  and  therapies;  they  believe 
these  drugs  should  be  sold  for  less 
money.  However,  innovative  research 
is  costly,  and  needs  to  be  paid  for. 
Without  innovation,  many  existing 
therapies  would  not  exist  and  the  pa- 
tients would  have  to  suffer  more  or 
even  die. 

If  we  are  going  to  find  a  cure  for 
AIDS,  for  which  I  wear  this  little  red 
ribbon  as  a  show  of  compassion  for 
those  who  have  AIDS,  then  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  going  to  have  to  come  from  our 
pharmaceutical  industry.  And  we 
ought  to  be  encouraging  them  rather 
than  bashing  them  for  finding  these 
new  therapies  and  medicines  for  us  at 
tremendously  expensive  costs  they 
have  to  undergo,  realizing  they  have 
4,000  misses  to  bring  a  marketable  drug 
to  the  marketplace.  Last  year  we  men- 
tioned it  costs  at  least  S231  million  to 
get  that  final  marketable  drug  to  the 
marketplace.  So  it  is  easy  to  throw 
blame.  But  we  surely  want  to  encour- 
age the  pharmaceutical  industry  to 
find  a  cure  for  AIDS,  to  find  a  cure  for 
Alzheimer's  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer, 
to  find  a  cure  for  Parkinson's  disease, 
to  find  a  cure  for  diabetes. 

Charges  can  also  be  made  that  gov- 
ernment is  a  significant  part  of  the 
problem  because  of  reimbursement 
policies,  slow  approval  for  new  drugs 
and  devices,  burdensome  insurance 
mandates,  excessive  paperwork,  and 
similar  policies.  In  reviewing  our 
health  care  system,  we  need  to  address 
systemic  problems  and  to  avoid  need- 
less blame. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  health  care  costs  has 
risen  because  of  malpractice  concerns, 
antitrust  constraints,  inefficient  paper- 
work burdens,  fraud  and  abuse,  and 
similar  systemic  problems  that  create 
an  inefficient  and  antagonistic  envi- 
ronment for  health  care  delivery.  For 
example,  malpractice  concerns  give 
rise  to  the  practice  of  defensive  medi- 
cine, and  the  burden  of  expensive  mal- 
practice insurance  costs.  Antitrust 
laws  impose  constraints  that  prevent 
hospitals  and  providers  from  efficiently 
sharing  the  use  and  cost  of  expensive 
technology,  or  limiting  the  duplication 
of  expensive  services,  or  cooperating 
together  in  what  would  be  cooperative 


technology  and  medical  care  and  serv- 
ices agreements. 

For  years  the  Republicans — I  among 
them— have  urged  reform  of  the  tort 
system,  particularly  malpractice  re- 
form. I  believe  that  reform  and  the  use 
of  alternative  dispute  resolution  mech- 
anisms will  save  billions  of  dollars  now 
spent  on  adversarial  legal  proceedings 
and  defensive  medicine.  The  use  of  de- 
fensive medicine  should  lessen  with  a 
diminished  threat  of  unfounded  mal- 
practice litigation.  It  seems — if  you  be- 
lieve a  recent  front  page  article  in  the 
March  8.  1993  New  York  Times— that 
the  administration  now  believes  some 
malpractice  reforms  may  be  necessary. 

Similarly,  costly  investigations  and 
enforcement  of  antitrust  laws  have 
added  billions  to  health  care  costs  by 
preventing  hospitals  and  providers 
.  from  sharing  expensive  facilities  and 
technology.  I  believe  we  need  to  reex- 
amine how  we  define  competition  with- 
in the  health  care  system.  We  need  to 
identify  areas  and  situations  where  the 
antitrust  system  forces  the  delivery 
system  to  respond  in  ways  that  are 
costly  and  inefficient. 

I  believe  that  the  free  market  can 
maintain  competitive  health  care 
prices  once  we  have  insurance  reform, 
malpractice  reform,  antitrust  reform, 
greater  disease  prevention,  and  pro- 
grams for  the  primary  care  for  under- 
served  populations.  Moreover,  I  believe 
that  these  reforms  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  work  first  to  give  the  perma- 
nent health  care  reforms  an  environ- 
ment which  will  allow  them  to  flour- 
ish. 

We  should  all  be  concerned  that  in 
our  enthusiastic  search  for  a  treatment 
for  our  health  care  system  problems 
that  we  do  not  settle  for  a  cure  that  is 
worse  than  the  disease.  I  believe  that 
we  should  exercise  the  same  degree  of 
caution  in  correcting  the  health  care 
system  that  a  physician  would  exercise 
in  treating  a  patient.  What  would  hap- 
pen if  a  physician  who  in  attempting  to 
treat  a  patient  for  specific  ailments 
used  a  variety  of  untested  schemes 
that  had  a  raft  of  devastating  but 
somewhat  predictable  unintended  con- 
sequences? Some  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  proposing 
such  radical  therapy  that  the  Amer- 
ican health  care  system  may  become 
permanently  disabled.  There  is  no  mal- 
practice system  for  Congress.  We  need 
to  be  careful  that  these  radical  struc- 
tural changes  do  not  lead  to  rationed 
care  for  patients,  or  undermine  the  in- 
novative U.S.  health  care  industry  that 
leads  the  world  in  life  saving  drugs,  de- 
vices, and  other  technology  and  just  as 
importantly,  jobs. 

Managed  competition  is  now  widely 
discussed.  The  phrase  is  a  catchy  eu- 
phemism which  implies  that  competi- 
tion will  nourish  or  at  least  work  bet- 
ter under  Government  control.  Man- 
aged competition  is  not  yet  clearly  de- 
fined,    and     susceptible     to     different 


meanings.  One  should  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  the  core  concept  is  a  system 
of  health  maintenance  organization 
[HMO]  type  providers  under  regional  or 
National  Government  oversight.  While 
American  experience  with  HMO's  and 
PPO's,  and  other  managed  care  deliv- 
ery schemes  may  have  much  to  offer, 
critics  have  raised  questions  about  the 
quality  of  an  access  provided  by  man- 
aged care.  Moreover,  managed  care  has 
worked  in  the  United  States  because 
other  components  of  our  health  care 
system  provide,  on  an  as-needed  basis, 
services  excluded  from  managed  care 
plans.  Finally,  managed  care  has 
worked  in  an  American  environment 
that  provides  consumers  with  the 
choice  of  other  health  care  delivery 
systems  including  fee-for-service  solo 
practitioners.  For  example,  the  con- 
cept of  managed  care  would  appear  to 
have  great  potential  difficulty  in  ad- 
dressing the  health  care  needs  that 
confront  rural  areas  like  those  found  in 
my  home  State  of  Utah.  Thus.  I  believe 
that  restricting  Americans  to  only  one 
type  of  delivery  system,  would  restrain 
the  individuality  and  market  mecha- 
nisms that  have  formed  the  strength  of 
American  innovation  and  health  care 
quality,  and  ultimately  would  bring  us 
dangerously  close  to  ineffective  nation- 
alized medicine. 

Some  believe  that  Government  can 
best  control  rising  health  care  costs 
through  massive  regulation  and  wage 
and  price  controls.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves: "How  much  Government  do  we 
want  in  health  care?"  Currently,  the 
Federal  Government  oversees  almost 
half  of  the  U.S.  health  care  expendi- 
tures through  payment  in  Medicare, 
Medicaid,  VA,  military,  and  other 
health  care  services  and  biomedical  re- 
search. We  need  to  think  carefully 
about  whether  the  Government  should 
control  all  health  care  resources? 

We  all  know  the  limitations  of  our 
current  regulatory  system.  The  FDA 
system  for  approvals  of  new  products  is 
constantly  criticized  for  its  slowness.  I 
receive  a  daily  stream  of  letters  raising 
the  question  of  FDA  approval  or  en- 
forcement. I  hear  from  medical  profes- 
sionals and  from  patients  who  ask  why 
FDA  is  not  approving  life  saving  thera- 
pies. I  am  convinced  that  medical 
progress  in  the  United  States  would 
grind  to  a  halt  if  a  new  layer  of  regu- 
latory burden  were  added  to  the  bur- 
dens already  imposed  by  FDA  and 
other  agencies. 

I  do  know  that  we  have  a  vibrant 
health  care  industry,  one  sector  of  the 
economy  that  is  responsible  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  jobs — high  pay- 
ing jobs — over  the  past  decade.  We  have 
the  finest  hospitals  in  the  world.  Pa- 
tients come  to  our  hospitals  from  other 
modem  Western  countries  that  have 
Government  regulation  of  medical 
care.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Americans 
seeking  care  overseas?  The  Canadians 
rely     heavily    on     specialized    United 


States  resources  to  augment  their  na- 
tional health  care  system.  Our  pharma- 
ceutical and  medical  device  industries 
are  world  leaders.  We  hold  a  positive 
balance  of  payments  for  these  innova- 
tions— a  status  that  could  change  if  the 
administration  regulates  profits. 

In  evaluating  the  seemingly  hundreds 
of  health  care  proposals  that  come  be- 
fore us,  I  ask  myself  the  question:  Are 
we  going  to  be  better  off  with  this  pro- 
posal rather  than  what  we  have  today? 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  to  ask  themselves  the 
same  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  TASK  FORCE  ON  HEALTH 
CARE  REFORM  AND  THE  FEDERAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ACT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  has  reported  that,  "It 
is  easier  to  find  out  who  is  in  charge  of 
military  intelligence  for  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  than  to  find  out  who  is 
designing  cost  controls  for  President 
Clinton's  health  care  plan." 

Yesterday,  a  Federal  judge  enjoined 
the  Health  Care  Task  Force— headed  by 
Mrs.  Clinton — from  conducting  fact- 
finding or  information  gathering  until 
it  fully  complies  with  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act. 

Before  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act,  task  forces  frequently  were  ap- 
pointed secretly,  met  secretly,  and 
spent  secretly.  They  acted  as  a  shadow 
government,  without  accountability  to 
the  American  people. 

The  law  has  changed  secrecy  to  open 
government.  All  Americans  should 
know  what  their  Government  is  doing 
and  how  it  is  spending  public  funds. 
That  is  just  the  way  we  ought  to  do 
things  in  a  democracy. 

Under  the  law,  any  task  force  or  its 
subgroups  must  comply  with  the  act's 
openness  requirements.  Committees 
comprised  "wholly  of  full-time  officers 
or  employees"  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  exempt.  The  openness  re- 
quirements include: 

Filing  a  charter; 

Opening  each  meeting  to  the  public; 

Providing  timely  notice  of  each  com- 
mittee meeting  in  advance; 

Allowing  interested  persons  to  attend 
the  meetings; 

And  making  available  the  commit- 
tee's working  papers,  including  min- 
utes of  meetings  that  indicate  who  was 
present  and  provide  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  matters  discussed  and  conclu- 
sions reached. 

In  spite  of  the  plain  meaning  of  this 
act,  the  President  refused  to  conduct 
business  of  the  Health  Care  Task  Force 
in  the  sunshine. 

As  a  result,  several  interested  par- 
ties— among  them  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
the  American  Council  for  Health  Care 
Reform,  and  the  National  Legal  and 
Policy  Center— brought  an  action  in 
Federal    court    seeking    a    restraining 


order  against  the  task  force  from  meet- 
ing until  it  complies  with  the  law. 

The  President's  position  is  very  dis- 
appointing—for one  who  has  ridden 
into  Washington  on  the  horse  of 
change. 

And  some  of  the  arguments  his  law- 
yers put  forward  stretched  credulity. 
For  instance,  the  Justice  Department 
argued  that  Mrs.  Clinton  has  a  unique 
status  as  First  Lady  and  is  exempt 
from  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act. 

But  the  court  chided  the  administra- 
tion for  seeking  "the  judicial  rewriting 
of  an  inconvenient  statute." 

Judge  Lamberth  regretted,  as  I  do, 
"that  one  of  the  first  actions  taken  by 
a  new  President  is  in  direct  violation  of 
a  statute  enacted  by  Congress." 

But  the  decision  was  not  a  complete 
victory  on  behalf  of  open  government. 
Because  in  addition  to  the  task  force 
itself,  300  to  400  experts  have  formed 
working  groups  to  devise  a  health  care 
plan. 

"Their  identity,"  according  to  the 
New  York  Times  "is  treated  as  a  White 
House  secret,  and  they  have  been  told 
not  to  discuss  their  work.  In  fact,  few 
have  been  identified  and  their  status  in 
the  Government  is  murky  at  best." 

The  court  held  that  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Committee  Act  is  unconstitu- 
tional as  applied  to  these  cluster 
groups. 

It  found  that  requiring  openness  at 
the  meetings  of  these  groups  would  vio- 
late the  President's  power  under  arti- 
cle II,  section  3  to  make  legislative  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress. 

But  it  is  within  these  cluster  groups, 
within  the  working  of  these  groups, 
that  the  detailed  work  of  devising  a  na- 
tional health  care  system  is  being 
done.  These  cluster  group  meetings  are 
closed  to  the  public. 

The  specific  issues  being  addressed  by 
particular  cluster  groups  are  not  even 
fully  known  to  the  public.  These  clus- 
ter groups  compose  the  Health  Care 
Task  Force,  and  as  such  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  as  the  task  force 
itself.  It  is  simply  fiction,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  suggest  that  the  cluster  groups 
are  somehow  distinct  from  the  task 
force  itself. 

The  President  stated  before  the  court 
decision  that  opening  task  force  delib- 
erations "would  be  like  opening  the 
White  House  at  every  staff  meeting  we 
have.  We  can't  do  that." 

Unfortunately,  this  statement  misses 
the  point  of  the  statute.  Opening  task 
force  working  group  meetings  to  the 
public  is  not  at  all  like  opening  White 
House  staff  meetings.  The  President 
has  every  right  to  keep  private  the 
meetings  of  his  staff  at  which  policy  is 
developed. 

His  staff  also  can  certainly  meet  pri- 
vately with  individuals.  But  the  formal 
cluster  groups  include  many  individ- 
uals from  the  private  sector  whose 
identities  have  not  been  publicly  an- 
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nounced.  Who  are  these  people?  What 
interests  do  they  represent?  What  in- 
terests are  gaining:  access  to  the  mak- 
ing of  very  important  public  policy  un- 
beknownst to  the  public? 

Reports  indicate  that  many  of  the 
outside  advisers  are  academics.  The  as- 
sumption, I  suppose,  is  that  they  are 
neutral  experts  without  interests  to 
advance  and  protect,  or  without  ideo- 
logical axes  to  grind.  Unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the  way  the  world  works. 
The  fact  that  they  might  be  academics 
certainly  does  not  provide  sufficient 
assurances  that  they  are  without  real- 
world  commitments. 

If  the  President  is  not  going  to  have 
his  own  advisers  develop  health  care 
policy,  then  the  public  has  every  right 
to  know  who  is  developing  that  policy 
under  this  act. 

Obviously,  complying  with  FACA  is 
not  as  efficient  or  as  pleasant  for  the 
executive  branch  as  meeting  secretly 
and  cooking  up  a  health  care  plan  in 
the  White  House  basement  with  the 
help  of  a  politically  favored  shadow 
government. 

But  our  Government  does  not  always 
make  efficiency  the  highest  value.  Al- 
though the  President's  proposal  will  be 
debated  in  Congress,  public  discussion 
here  supplements,  not  substitutes  for, 
the  openness  required  under  the  law. 
So  I  urge  the  President  to  comply  with 
this  act  regardless  of  what  the  court 
said  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  health 
care,  along  with  employment  and  the 
economy,  has  been  at  the  top  of  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  priority  list  since  he  was 
elected.  The  President's  Health  Care 
Task  Force  is  in  full  swing  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  has  assembled  the  best  and 
brightest  health  policy  experts  in  the 
country  to  help  her  fashion  a  health 
care  proposal  which  will  be  presented 
in  early  May.  Even  though  we  only 
know  the  sketchiest  details  of  what  the 
President  intends  to  do,  .Mrs.  Clinton 
has  already  begun  to  crisscross  the 
country  talking  to  the  public  in  hopes 
of  gaining  support  for  the  Clinton 
health  plan. 

Mrs.  Clinton  came  up  to  Capitol  Hill 
yesterday  to  share  her  ideas  with  us 
and  to  hear  our  thoughts  and  concerns 
about  health  care  and  the  process  the 
administration  is  pursuing  in  crafting 
a  health  care  plan. 

I  believe  the  announced  100-day  time- 
frame for  getting  legislation  to  the  hill 
is  unrealistic.  There  are  currently  too 
many  details  which  are  missing  from 
the  President's  plan. 

The  secrecy  of  the  ongoing  negotia- 
tions within  the  confines  of  the  White 
House  is  also  a  major  concern  of  mine. 
The  White  House  task  force  should  lay 
all  of  their  options  on  the  table  and  get 
a  real   dialog  going  with   the   Repub- 


licans. We  should  be  working  on  this 
issue  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  and  leave 
our  politics  behind  us.  Health  care  is 
too  important  of  an  issue  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  deliberate  behind  the  se- 
cretive walls  of  the  White  House. 

The  Republicans  want  to  move  for- 
ward on  this  issue — we  want  all  Ameri- 
cans to  have  access  to  health  care  cov- 
erage, and  we  especially  want  to  con- 
trol the  skyrocketing  costs  of  health 
care.  We  are  confronting  an  uphill  bat- 
tle and  none  of  us  can  face  this  hercu- 
lean task  alone.  The  administration 
and  Congress  must  all  work  together 
on  reforming  our  Nation's  health  care 
system  and  the  Republicans  are  ready 
to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  face  the  dif- 
ficult decisions  that  must  be  made. 

Given  the  priority  he  has  assigned  to 
resolving  the  health  care  issue,  how 
President  Clinton  handles  such  dif- 
ficult negotiations  will  be  a  real  test  of 
his  leadership  abilities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
35  Republican  Senators  met  with  the 
First  Lady,  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  to 
discuss  Health  Care  Reform.  During 
our  meeting  Mrs.  Clinton  emphasized 
the  President's  strong  commitment  to 
reforming  America's  health  care  sys- 
tem. We  welcomed  her  input  and  her 
candor  about  the  work  of  the  White 
House  task  force. 

What  became  evident  during  our 
meeting  is  that  Mrs.  Clinton— and  the 
President — will  suffer  no  shortage  of 
advice  in  this  endeavor. 

Senate  Republicans  have  been  deeply 
immersed  in  the  issue  of  health  care  re- 
form for  over  2  years  now,  since  the 
creation  of  our  Health  Task  Force, 
ably  chaired  by  Senator  Chafee. 

Mr.  President,  if  one  point  was  em- 
phasized more  than  any  other  during 
our  meeting  it  is  that,  no  doubt,  health 
care  is  an  issue  that  cries  out  for  bipar- 
tisan cooperation.  It  will  be  nearly  im- 
possible to  pass  any  major  reform  with- 
out it.  While  we  welcome  continued 
meetings  with  the  First  Lady  and 
other  members  of  the  task  force,  what 
is  essential  to  this  process  is  that  these 
gatherings  move  forward  from  get-to- 
know-you  sessions,  to  real  bipartisan 
substantive  negotiations  on  responsible 
health  care  reform. 

We  have  expended  enormous  re- 
sources to  build  the  finest  health  care 
delivery  system  in  the  world.  Unfortu- 
nately, Mr.  President,  it  is  a  system 
that  fails  to  include  all  Americans  and 
that  is  consuming  more  and  more  of 
our  resources. 

Mr.  President,  while  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  just,  as  eager  to  address  these 
very  real  problems  in  our  system,  what 
concerns  us — and  what  we  emphasized 
to  the  First  Lady— is  that  we  not  de- 
stroy what  we  know  to  be  the  good  and 
strong  points  of  our  current  system — or 
ignore  the  realities  of  the  needs  of  a  di- 
verse population  in  a  country  the  size 
of  ours. 

We  also  need  to  jMiy  special  attention 
to  the  needs  of  our  rural  population. 


Rural  health  care  is  not  a  miniature 
version  of  urban  health — I  have  ques- 
tioned for  some  time  how  managed 
competition  will  work  in  Russell,  KS, 
for  example,  where  there  are  only  a 
couple  of  doctors. 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  is  to  de- 
velop a  fair  and  equitable  health  care 
strategy  to  make  health  care  available 
to  all  Americans  through  a  competitive 
private  sector  health  care  system— 
with  the  Government  serving  as  a 
backup  for  those  who  have  no  access  to 
private  insurance. 

Perhaps  the  real  challenge  is  to  ac- 
complish this  without  ravaging  the 
economy — without  hurting  small  busi- 
ness— and  without  further  straining 
our  thinning  budget. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  group.  Repub- 
licans continue  to  be  fully  committed 
to  reforming  our  health  care  delivery 
system.  We  continue  to  meet  consist- 
ently on  a  weekly  basis  and  will  re- 
main committed  until  health  care 
costs  are  contained  and  all  Americans 
have  access  to  the  system. 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 


CUT  SPENDING— DO  NOT  RAISE 
TAXES 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  many  Senators  are  sincere  and 
well  meaning  when  they  try  to  defend 
President  Clinton's  budget  plan,  but  I 
am  opposed  to  it. 

I  see  things  differently  than  many  in 
Washington.  I  come  from  the  private 
sector  as  a  farmer  and  businessman 
who  has  met  a  payroll  every  Friday  for 
44  years. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  Govern- 
ment cannot  tax  us  into  prosperity. 
Nor  can  it  spend  us  rich. 

Before  President  Clinton  did  one 
thing  to  the  budget.  Congress  was  al- 
ready operating  on  a  budget  plan  that 
automatically  increased  spending 
every  year  for  the  next  5  years.  Con- 
gress was  already  operating  under  a 
budget  calling  for  $245  billion  in  spend- 
ing increases  in  the  next  4  years. 

Instead  of  cutting  that  spending  in- 
crease. President  Clinton  proposed  a 
plan  that  adds  $178  billion  in  spending 
increases  on  top  of  the  $245  billion  al- 
ready in  the  law  and  more  to  come 
with  the  health  care  tax. 

Congress  has  balanced  the  budget  one 
time  in  32  years.  But  in  28  out  of  those 
32  years.  Congress  has  increased  taxes 
usually  in  the  name  of  reducing  the 
deficit — none  of  these  tax  increases 
have  reduced  the  deficit. 

Now  President  Clinton  proposes  an- 
other tax  increase  of  over  $360  billion — 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  history  by 
far. 

The  American  people  are  asking  and 
should  ask  the  question:  What  makes 


anyone  think  the  29th  tax  increase  is 
going  to  do  any  better  job  reducing  the 
deficit  than  the  28  failed  ones  that 
came  before? 

The  Clinton  program  is  not  change. 
President  Clinton's  program  is  more  of 
the  same,  a  repeat  of  tax-and-spend  ec- 
onomics that  brought  us  the  deficit. 
President  Clinton  promised  to  change 
things  in  Washington.  I  do  not  see  how 
he  is  doing  anything  different  than  the 
Congress  did  in  1990  with  the  so-called 
deficit  reduction  tax  increase.  And  we 
know  what  it  brought  us:  A  greater  and 
extended  recession. 

What  makes  anyone  think  it  is  going 
to  work  any  better  in  1993  than  it  did 
in  1990? 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
agency  the  President  says  we  should 
look  to  for  honest  figures,  reports  the 
Clinton  program  falls  $107  billion  short 
of  the  deficit  reduction  goals  he  prom- 
ised. The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
reports  the  Clinton  program  actually 
increases  the  deficit  in  1993  and  the  def- 
icit rises  sharply  in  1996  and  on  into 
the  future. 

I  predict  the  $107  billion  hole  in  the 
Clinton  plan  is  just  the  start  because 
raising  taxes  costs  jobs.  Fewer  jobs 
means  fewer  taxpayers  and  a  slower  re- 
covery, a  repeat  of  1990. 

The  new  Clinton  tax  on  energy,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  will  wipe  out  about 
700.000  jobs.  We  need  more  taxpayers— 
not  fewer  taxpayers — and  fewer  people 
on  welfare.  If  raising  taxes  was  the 
road  to  prosperity,  we  would  all  be  re- 
siding in  economic  heaven  today. 

There  is  a  commonsense  alternative 
to  Clinton's  plan.  If  this  Congress  will 
limit  the  growth  in  domestic  spending 
to  2  percent  per  year  for  the  next  5 
years,  we  would  reduce  the  deficit  by 
$568  billion— that  is  $200  billion  more  in 
deficit  reduction  than  President  Clin- 
ton even  promises  with  the  largest  tax 
increase  in  history. 

It  is  time  Congress  got  serious  about 
cutting  spending  starting  right  now  by 
stopping  the  $178  billion  in  spending  in- 
creases President  Clinton  proposes. 

I  did  not  come  to  Washington  to  raise 
taxes. 

I  came  to  Washington  to  work  for  re- 
duced spending.  Since  I  have  been  here 
and  observed  the  somewhat  casual  atti- 
tude with  which  so  many  Members  of 
Congress  view  debt,  I  am  reminded  of 
an  event  in  my  life  when  I  was  a  young 
man  of  21.  or  maybe  even  a  little 
younger.  I  was  trying  to  buy  some 
trucks,  heavy  trucks  and  equipment, 
and  the  bank  would  not  make  the  loan 
without  my  mother's  endorsement.  She 
was  not  at  all  anxious  to  do  so.  So  after 
about  a  week,  I  came  in  to  lunch  one 
day  and  she  handed  me  a  handkerchief 
on  which  she  had  written  what  I  pro- 
posed as  income,  and  on  the  other  side 
a  column  she  had  written  of  what  I  was 
going   to   have   in   debt  and   what   the 


debt  service  would  be.  She  handed  that 
handkerchief  to  me  and  said.  "Go  and 
wash  it." 

Well,  when  I  put  the  handkerchief 
under  the  spigot.  I  found  she  had  writ- 
ten my  debt  in  indelible  ink  and  my  in- 
come was  written  in  food  coloring.  It 
immediately  evaporated.  And  she  said. 
"Never  you  forget  that  your  income 
can  go  in  an  instant,  but  your  debt  will 
be  with  you  until  you  pay  it,  plus  in- 
terest." 

That  is  a  lesson  that  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  never  had.  If 
every  Member  of  Congress  had  accept- 
ed that  degree  of  fiscal  responsibility, 
we  would  not  have  the  deficit  we  have 
today.  The  only  way.  and  the  one  way. 
to  reduce  the  deficit  is  simply  to  cut 
spending.  We  must  muster  the  for- 
titude to  do  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
as  if  morning  business  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Ms.  Moseley-Braun 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  S.  563 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  is  recog- 
nized, under  a  previous  order,  for  10 
minutes. 


THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  the  recognition. 

I  wanted  this  morning  to  talk  about 
the  budget  which  is  on  its  way  to  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  are  going 
through  a  markup  process  in  commit- 
tee. But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  at  this 
point  that  it  is  obvious  that  a  majority 
of  Committee  members  have  decided 
that  they  are  going  to  vote  for  that 
budget.  I  am  also  sorry  to  say  that  we 
do  not  seem  to  be  making  a  lot  of 
progress  in  getting  people  to  under- 
stand what  is  in  the  budget,  in  part  be- 
cause many  people  do  not  want  to 
know  what  is  in  the  budget. 

The  other  day,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
on  a  TV  show  with  some  people  from 


Wall  Street.  They  kept  asking  me  ques- 
tions about  what  is  in  the  budget. 
Maybe  I  can  define  where  we  are  and 
what  the  process  is  that  we  are  going 
to  follow  and  what  the  choice  is  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make. 

Let  me  take  the  so-called  Clinton 
budget  as  it  will  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  In  simple  numbers, 
here  is  what  it  does  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod. It  cuts  defense  by  $151  billion  over 
a  5-year  jieriod  and.  second,  revenues 
rise  over  a  5-year  period.  All  of  these 
numbers  are  in  relation  to  where  we 
are  today  in  1993. 

So  as  compared  to  1993  under  the 
Clinton  plan,  a  5-year  budget,  defense 
will  go  down  by  $151  billion,  taxes  will 
go  up  by  $1,332  trillion,  and  nondefense 
spending  will  go  up  by  $698  billion. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  figure  which 
to  me,  Mr.  President,  is  startling.  If 
you  took  42  percent  of  all  of  the  spend- 
ing increases  built  into  the  Clinton 
budget  over  the  next  5  years  and  said, 
let  us  not  allow  42  percent  of  the  sched- 
uled spending  increases,  you  would 
save  $298  billion.  And  you  could  drop 
all  these  taxes  in  the  Clinton  budget — 
the  income  taxes,  the  corporate  taxes, 
the  Social  Security  taxes,  the  energy 
taxes;  all  $298  billion  of  them  go  to 
fund  part  of  this  $698  billion  increase  in 
spending. 

So  if  you  look  at  the  whole  5  years, 
and  you  look  at  where  we  are  today  in 
spending  on  defense,  in  taxes,  and  on 
spending  on  nondefense.  because  there 
is  a  built-in  increase  in  nondefense 
spending  of  $698  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  what  that  means  is,  if  we  could 
just  stop  42  percent  of  those  spending 
increases  from  occurring,  we  could 
eliminate  all  of  those  taxes. 

You  may  well  be  one  of  those  lucky, 
rich  people  that  the  President  wants  to 
tax  and  you  just  don't  know  it  yet.  If 
you  make  $25,000  a  year  and  draw  So- 
cial Security.  President  Clinton  has 
made  you  rich.  If  you  are  a  working 
family,  you  are  going  to  pay,  on  aver- 
age* $500  a  year  from  this  energy  tax. 
and  you.  too.  are  one  of  those  rich  peo- 
ple. And  you  are  going  to  pay  these 
taxes.  The  sad  reality.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  every  dollar  of  those  taxes  will  go 
to  fund  new  spending  built  into  the 
budget  over  the  next  5  years. 

You  might  ask  the  question.  Mr. 
President:  Why  are  we  not  hearing 
from  more  groups  that  are  going  to  be 
affected  by  this  budget  plan?  That  is 
basically  what  I  wanted  to  address  very 
briefly  here  this  morning.  You  have  a 
combination  of  factors  at  work. 

First  of  all,  you  have  a  bunch  of  big. 
powerful  interests  who  want  something 
in  return  for  their  support  of  the  Presi- 
dents  plan. 

I  have  a  clip  here  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  last  Sunday,  entitled.  "Japa- 
nese Auto  Sales  Limits  Urged." 
It  says: 

Executives  of  the  big  three  U.S.  car  compa- 
nies are  seeking  a  European  solution  to  limit 
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the  growth  of  Japanese  car  sales  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  setting  a  fixed  percentaKe  for 
Japan's  share  of  the  U.S.  auto  market,  indus- 
try sources  said  yesterday.  The  officials  have 
offered  in  return  to  strongly  support  the 
Clinton  administration's  proposed  energy 
tax  and  the  rest  of  the  economic  package. 

In  other  words,  if  President  Clinton 
will  protect  them  from  foreign  com- 
petition, then  they  are  going  to  sup- 
port his  budget. 

So  they  have  apparently  endorsed  it 
and  they  are  hoping  to  be  indemnified. 

I  find  people  in  the  natural  gas  busi- 
ness who  come  to  see  me,  and  say,  well, 
we  have  a  real  dilemma  because  the 
impact  of  this  energy  tax  on  us  is  going 
to  be  greatly  magnified  depending  on 
who  pays  it.  whether  it  is  paid  at  the 
producer  level  or  the  consumer  level. 
So  maybe  if  we  sign  on  to  this  deal, 
maybe  we  can  get  it  imposed  on  the 
consumer  level  and  not  on  the  producer 
level. 

Then  we  have  the  president  of  North- 
west Airlines  who  says.  well.  I  am  for 
this  plan,  but  I  do  not  want  to  remit 
the  excise  tax  on  the  tickets  that  I  sell 
if  we  are  losing  money. 

Mr.  President,  the  sad  reality  of  this 
is  it  all  has  a  familiar  ring.  The  famil- 
iar ring  is  the  special  interest  groups, 
big  business  groups,  the  big  labor 
groups  are  cutting  their  little  deals 
with  the  President.  They  all  want  to 
get  indemnified.  They  are  all  going  to 
be  protected.  But  who  will  not  be  pro- 
tected? The  people  who  are  not  going 
to  be  protected  are  the  people  who  can- 
not cut  a  special  deal  with  the  Presi- 
dent. They  are  not  going  to  get  protec- 
tion from  foreign  competition.  They 
are  not  going  to  get  the  tax  imposed  at 
another  level  on  somebody  else.  The 
people  who  are  not  going  to  be  pro- 
tected are  the  people  who  do  the  work, 
pay  the  taxes,  and  pull  the  wagon  in 
this  country. 

The  people  who  are  not  going  to  be 
protected  are  the  people  who  worked 
all  their  lives  to  build  up  a  nest  egg,  to 
build  up  their  savings.  They  are  earn- 
ing $25,000  a  year  in  retirement,  and 
now  the  President  says:  We  are  going 
to  come  in  and  tax  85  percent  of  your 
Social  Security  benefits,  so  that  some- 
body with  $14,000  a  year  of  retirement 
and  $11,000  a  year  Social  Security  is 
going  to  be  in  the  76-percent  tax  brack- 
et. Do  you  think  they  are  going  to 
come  to  Washington  and  offer  to  sup- 
port this  deal  in  return  for  some  spe- 
cial gift  from  the  administration?  No. 
They  get  no  special  deals;  they  get 
only  to  suffer  the  very  heavy  burden  of 
this  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  policy 
is  very  dangerous  because  it  increases 
spending  over  5  years  with  spending 
rising  far  more  than  taxes  go  up.  so 
that  when  you  look  at  the  whole  5 
years,  every  penny  of  new  taxes  will  be 
spent  and  every  penny  of  defense  cuts 
will  be  spent.  And  in  5  years,  taxes  will 
be  at  record  levels  and  defense  will 
have  been  cut  so  far  that  it  cannot  be 


cut  any  further,  and  we  are  still  going 
to  have  the  deficit.  When  marginal  tax 
rates  are  41.5  percent,  we  are  still  going 
to  have  the  deficit. 

Finally,  if  you  look  at  the  few  sav- 
ings that  are  promised  in  this  plan, 
they  are  all  promised  off  in  the  future. 
In  the  next  2  weeks,  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease new  spending  by  $21.5  billion, 
and  through  an  accounting  gimmick, 
none  of  that  money  is  going  to  count 
as  spending,  as  deficit.  It  is  not  going 
to  count  under  the  spending  cap.  We 
are  simply  going  to  have  a  procedure 
whereby  the  President  says  it  is  an 
emergency,  so  it  does  not  count. 

Not  until  the  end  of  1995  will  this 
budget  even  claim  to  save  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  are  going  to  spend  in 
the  next  2  weeks,  and  none  of  those 
savings  are  guaranteed.  If  you  look  at 
the  savings  that  are  in  this  budget, 
they  are  all  promises  to  control  spend- 
ing in  the  sweet  by  and  by.  Well,  my 
experience  tells  me  that  when  it  comes 
to  saving  money  in  Government,  the 
sweet  by  and  by  never,  ever  comes. 
Like  that  old  hymn,  'In  the  Sweet  By 
and  By,"  when  salvation  is  to  come,  we 
are  guaranteed  that  salvation,  and  we 
are  all  thankful  for  it.  But  we  are  not 
guaranteed  that  Government  will  ever 
deliver  on  any  of  these  spending  con- 
trol measures.  But  we  know  in  the  next 
2  weeks  that  we  are  going  to  increase 
spending  by  $21.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  American  people 
know  that  for  every  dollar  of  spending 
cuts  they  get  to  pay  $4.85  cents  in  new 
taxes,  I  do  not  believe  people  would 
support  this  budget. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  get  the 
facts.  Let  us  remember  that  most  peo- 
ple cannot  cut  a  deal  with  the  adminis- 
tration, and  let  us  represent  those  who 
cannot  cut  special  deals  to  protect 
themselves. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  leader 
time  reserved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  the 
leader  time  was  reserved. 


TAXING  AND  SPENDING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Texas.  Senator 
Gramm.  one  of  the  experts  on  the  budg- 
et process.  Certainly,  he  articulates 
the  view,  I  think,  of  many  people.  He 
understands  what  is  in  this  economic 
package.  I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  take  a  closer 
look.  The  point  I  want  to  underscore  is 
the  point  he  made  about  the  special  in- 
terests taking  care  of  their  little  prob- 
lems. 

A  lot  of  people  out  there— as  Senator 
Gramm  rightly  stated— cannot  afford 
somebody  to  take  care  of  their  prob- 
lems. They  are  the  farmers  in  my  home 
State.  I  was  in  my  hometown  this  past 
weekend,  and  they  know  about  the 
taxes.  They  cannot  pass  on  the  taxes  to 
anybody  else.  They  do  not  like  the  en- 
ergy  tax.   They   pay   more   taxes,   but 


they  do  not  trust  us.  We  are  going  to 
spend  it  on  something  else. 

Of  course,  big  business  sort  of  rolls 
with  the  punches.  Whether  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican  is  in  the  White  House, 
it  does  not  make  much  difference.  They 
say:  We  are  big  and  they  will  take  care 
of  us.  The  Senator  pointed  that  out. 

I  hope  the  business  community  will 
understand  that  this  is  imiTortant  to 
the  American  economy,  and  it  may  be 
important  to  their  business.  They  can 
get  their  deal  taken  care  of,  and  the 
first  thing  they  are  going  to  do  is  erode 
the  package  as  far  as  savings  are  con- 
cerned. It  seems  it  is  time  to  have  a  lit- 
tle truth  in  advertising  and  budgeting. 
It  may  not  happen,  but  we  can  talk 
about  it. 

I  think  the  President  is  a  very  good 
salesman.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  what 
he  wants  to  do — reduce  the  deficit.  I 
just  have  a  different  vision  for  Amer- 
ica. I  think  we  can  do  it  without  rais- 
ing taxing  $295  billion.  That  is  the  net 
tax  increase. 

I  want  to  take  just  a  moment  here. 
My  good  friend  from  Tennessee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
Senator  Sasser.  had  a  press  release 
saying  that  the  "revision  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  cuts  $140  billion  off  the 
1997  deficit,  producing  a  record  $502  bil- 
lion in  5-year  savings." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  to 
point  out  that  this  may  not  be  quite 
accurate.  First  of  all,  the  chairman's 
document  assumes  that  President  Clin- 
ton's plan  cut  the  deficit  by  $406  billion 
over  5  years.  It  does  not.  Just  last 
week,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  honest,  independent  budgeting 
scorekeeper,  told  us  the  Clinton  plan 
only  reduced  the  deficit  by  $362  billion 
by  1998. 

By  that  count,  that  is  $44  billion  in 
phony  savings.  Using  CBO's  numbers, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  num- 
bers, the  Sasser  plan  only  produces  $458 
billion  in  deficit  reduction— $4  billion 
less  than  the  President  claimed  less 
than  a  month  ago  in  his  "Vision  of 
Change  for  America." 

Wait;  there  is  more.  Of  the  $96  billion 
in  additional  deficit  reduction  claimed 
by  Chairman  Sasser,  $28  billion  is  in 
even  higher  taxes.  Using  CBO  figures, 
that  raises  the  total  net  5-year  tax  in- 
crease in  the  chairman's  plan  to  $295 
billion  in  increased  taxes. 

Roughly,  $31  billion  in  additional 
budget  savings  comes  from  stretching 
out  some  of  the  new  spending  programs 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  We  are 
going  to  spend  all  of  the  money,  but  we 
are  going  to  spend  it  more  slowly,  so 
we  save  $31  billion.  Try  to  explain  that 
to  anybody  in  small  business  or  me- 
dium-sized business,  a  farmer,  busi- 
nessman, or  businesswoman  in  Amer- 
ica. If  you  are  going  to  spend  $178  bil- 
lion in  new  spending,  the  fact  that  you 
spend  it  in  6  or  7  years  instead  of  5 
makes  no  difference;  you  are  still  going 
to  spend  $178  billion.  You  cannot  save 


$31  billion,  as  they  claim  in  the  chair- 
man's proposal. 

Another  $10  billion  comes  from  un- 
specified spending  cuts.  Somewhere,  we 
are  going  to  cut  spending  another  $10 
billion. 

Assuming  all  of  these  so-called  cuts 
are  legitimate,  that  brings  total  net 
spending  reduction  over  5  years  to  $95 
billion.  The  remaining  $30  billion  in 
deficit  reduction  comes  from  interest 
savings — interest  savings.  That  is  not 
cutting  anything.  If  they  cut  all  this, 
they  say  we  will  save  that  much  on  in- 
terest. 

I  am  not  a  budget  technician,  but 
using  CBO  numbers — and  that  is  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  which  the 
President  said  we  ought  to  use — simple 
math  tells  me  Chairman  Sasser's  plan 
calls  for  more  than  $3  in  net  new  taxes 
for  every  $1  of  new  spending  cuts. 

The  one  thing  I  heard  in  my  home- 
town from  people  I  know  well— Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  and  probably 
Independents— is  that  they  like  more 
spending  cuts.  If  we  can  change  that 
around  to  $3  in  spending  cuts  to  $1  in 
taxes.  I  think  most  Americans  might 
say  that  is  not  a  bad  deal.  But  $3  in 
taxes  for  every  dollar  in  spending — and 
most  people  do  not  think  we  are  ever 
going  to  get  the  spending  cuts — is  not  a 
good  deal.  There  is  almost  $4  in  new 
taxes  for  every  $1  of  the  new  spending 
cuts. 

Before  my  colleagues  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  blindly  follow  anybody's 
plan,  whether  the  chairman's  plan — 
and  I  commend  him,  he  has  a  tough 
job;  I  know  how  difficult  it  is— I  think 
we  want  to  take  another  look  at  this 
proposal.  I  believe  we  can  do  better. 
Republicans  are  going  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  do  better.  We  know  we  are  in 
the  minority.  We  do  not  have  the 
votes.  We  are  going  to  offer  a  number 
of  amendments  and  an  alternative  plan 
at  some  future  time. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  debate 
will  be  when  the  budget  comes  to  the 
floor,  maybe  next  week.  And  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  offer  what  we  believe 
are  constructive  amendments;  real 
spending  cuts,  eliminating  $295  billion 
in  net  tax  increases  and  trying  to  bring 
some  reason  to  this  so-called  deficit  re- 
duction plan,  which  to  me  is  just  a  big, 
big,  big  spending  program — spending 
and  taxes,  spending  and  taxes,  spending 
and  taxes — the  very  thing  the  Amer- 
ican people  indicated  last  November 
they  did  not  want  any  more  of. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  know  the  Presi- 
dent feels  strongly  about  his  package.  I 
know  he  is  doing  a  good  job  telling  the 
American  people  about  the  concept. 
But  I  hope  he  will  have  a  press  con- 
ference sometime,  where  reporters  can 
ask  him  specifics  about  the  plan. 

Have  a  press  conference,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Go  out  and  let  the  reporters  ask 
you  about  how  much  your  tax  is,  how 
much  spending,  what  is  really  in  the 
plan;  because  I  have  to  believe  that  less 


than  10  percent  of  the  American  people 
can  tell  you  one  thing  that  is  in  this 
pack£ige. 

They  can  tell  you  they  like  the 
speech.  Mr.  President.  They  can  tell 
you  they  would  like  to  cut  the  deficit. 
But  they  cannot  tell  you  what  is  in 
your  plan. 

Obviously,  the  President  would  rath- 
er not  talk  about  specifics.  But  we 
think  it  is  time  and  we  will  do  our  best 
on  this  side  to  try  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  areas  we  believe  deserve 
public  scrutiny. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Warner  i)ertain- 
ing  to  the  introduction  of  S.  565  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 


DEATH  OF  ROBERT  W.  MITCHELL 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  Robert  W.  Mitchell,  the 
publisher  of  the  Rutland  Herald,  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  82. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  witness  to  the 
greatest  period  of  change  in  Vermont 
history— from  the  days  of  gravel  roads 
and  horse-drawn  delivery  wagons  to 
interstate  highways  placing  our  State 
within  hours  of  the  major  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

Fortunately  for  Vermonters.  he  was 
also  in  a  unique  position  to  chronicle 
these  changes  as  a  reporter,  editor,  and 
finally  the  publisher  of  the  most  re- 
spected newspaper  in  Vermont. 

Bob  Mitchell  was  more  than  a  friend 
to  this  Senator.  I  sought  his  counsel 
many  times,  and  my  respect  for  his 
complete  integrity  and  honesty — a  man 
who  always  put  his  community  and  his 
State  above  any  self-interest — is  un- 
matched among  all  my  friends  in  pub- 
lic life. 

He  was  the  genius  behind  a  news- 
paper that  is  respected  as  the  only 
journal  of  record  in  Vermont.  He  re- 
sisted today's  journalistic  trend  toward 
fluff,  color,  and  community  pandering. 
He  refused  to  trivialize  news  and  sac- 
rifice content  for  modem  gadgetry 
with  no  more  meaning  to  an  average 
reader  than  the  content  on  a  box  of 
breakfast  cereal. 

I  have  lost  a  good  friend.  Vermont 
has  lost  a  man  who  helped  shape  the 
State's  rich  history  by  reporting  it 
honestly  in  the  newspaper  that  is  the 
greatest  monument  to  his  memory. 

I  ask  that  the  story  on  Mr.  Mitchell's 
life  that  appeared  in  the  Wednesday 
morning  editions  of  the  Rutland  Her- 
ald, written  by  Kendall  Wild,  be  in- 
cluded in  its  entirety  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  final  expression  of 
the  respect  that  Vermonters  hold  for 
his  memory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Rutland  Dally  Herald,  Mar.  10, 

1993] 

Rutland  Herald  Publisher  Dies  at  82— 

Shaped     Vermont     Issues.     Championed 

Family  Ownership  of  Newspapers 
(By  Kendall  Wild) 

Robert  W.  Mitchell,  the  longtime  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Rutland  Herald,  died 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  his  home  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  82. 

For  more  than  50  years  he  was  at  the  helm 
of  Vermont's  second  largest  daily  newspaper, 
where  he  was  a  champion  of  state  and  local 
news  coverage  and  an  influential  force  iri 
politics,  business  and  the  media. 

He  once  said  he  considered  ownership  of  a 
newspaper  a  public  trust  and  stood  for  thor- 
ough and  fair  coverage  of  Vermont.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  freedom  of  the  press. 

His  daily  editorials  in  the  Rutland  Herald 
reflected  a  memory  of  Vermont  affairs  that 
reached  far  into  the  state's  past  for  illumina- 
tion of  current  issues.  His  addition  to  The 
New  York  Times  news  service  to  the  pages  of 
the  newspaper  was  an  indication  of  his  com- 
mitment to  excellence  in  journalism. 

Mitchell's  death  came  a  year  away  from 
the  newspaper's  200th  anniversary,  which 
will  be  celebrated  in  1994.  He  took  consider- 
able pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Herald  is  the 
oldest  family-owned  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try. It  also  is  the  fourth  oldest  continuously 
published  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

He  had  a  keen  interest  in  history  and  al- 
ready had  researched  and  written  about 
much  of  the  Herald's  199  years. 

Gov.  Howard  B.  Dean,  who  was  en  route  to 
Ohio  when  he  learned  of  Mitchell's  death, 
said: 

•Robert  Mitchell  stood  for  two  things  very 
important  to  Vermont.  One  was  family  own- 
ership of  state  newspapers  and  the  other  was 
First  Amendment  protection.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury, he  has  been  a  bulwark  on  both  fronts." 

born  in  RANDOLPH 

Robert  Watson  Mitchell  was  bom  in  Ran- 
dolph Oct.  2.  1910.  the  son  of  Robert  John 
Mitchell  and  Stella  (Watson)  Mitchell.  Ran- 
dolph, at  the  geographic  center  of  the  state 
and  on  a  bustling  railroad,  was  a  trading 
center  for  western  Orange  County  and  north- 
ern Windsor  County.  His  father  operated  a 
dry-goods  store  in  Randolph,  and  before  Rob- 
ert's birth  had  run  similar  stores  in  various 
Vermont  locations,  including  Rutland. 

Bob  Mitchell's  early  experiences  were 
those  of  most  Vermont  boys  growing  up 
when  most  roads  were  unpaved.  when  prac- 
tically all  long-distance  travel  was  by  train, 
when  a  lot  of  local  transport  was  in  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  and  when  automobiles  were 
not  unheard  of  but  were  still  unusual. 

As  a  boy  he  drove  cattle  to  pasture  and 
went  to  call  them  in  at  night.  For  that  chore 
he  was  paid  50  cents  a  week. 

Later  as  a  teenager  he  was  a  caretaker  at 
the  local  country  club,  and  had  told  about 
shooting  skunks  to  keep  them  trom  digging 
holes  in  the  golf  greens. 

The  youngster  was  just  beginning  grade 
school  when  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I  early  in  1917.  But  he  was  old  enough  to 
sense  the  excitement  among  the  adults  when 
people  in  the  town  went  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  the  stir  that  occurred  when  news 
came  about  those  who  had  been  sent  over- 
seas. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  relatives  who  came 
to  visit  and  sometimes  stay  for  extended  pe- 
riods with  the  family  were  people  who  told 
him  stories  about  their  own  younger  days  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

ROBIN.  BOB.  KVTM 

In  grade  school  he  was  called  "Robin"  but 
when  he  became  an  adult  going  out  into  the 
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world  that  changed  to  "Bob."  and  that's  how 
he  signed  himself  in  short  notes  to  staff 
members,  unless  he  used  the  familiar  ini- 
tials: "RWM." 

As  a  tall  youth  at  Randolph  High  School. 
Mitchell  was  called  upon  to  play  for  the 
school  basketball  team.  The  gym  was  heated 
by  means  of  stoves  in  two  comers  of  the  hall. 
The  Mitchell  basketball  career  came  to  an 
end  dramatically  when  there  was  a  mid- 
court  collision  and  Mitchell  went  down  with 
one  leg  broken  so  badly  it  stuck  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  rest  of  his  body. 

He  recalled:  "I  was  so  busy  thinking  about 
one  thing  and  another  that  it  didn't  really 
bother  me  to  see  the  leg  like  that—but  my 
brother,  who  was  in  the  audience,  fainted  at 
the  sight." 

The  injury  healed  and  did  not  interfere 
with  other  athletic  activities  that  he  en- 
joyed throughout  his  life — tennis,  golf  and 
swimming. 

The  boy's  mother  died  when  he  was  11.  and 
Mitchell  became  very  close  to  his  grand- 
mother, while  his  father  and  a  succession  of 
housekeepers  looked  after  the  family. 

Supermarkets  were  unknown  in  Vermont 
in  the  second  decade  of  this  century,  but 
practically  every  thrifty  family  in  places 
like  Randolph  found  spots  for  family  gardens 
to  add  variety  to  the  regular  fare.  Work 
there  as  a  child  gave  Mitchell  the  experience 
he  nurtured  diligently  in  later  years— an  en- 
joyment for  growing  things,  especially  gar- 
den vegetables. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DARTMOUTH 

Mitchell's  father  had  attended  Dartmouth, 
but  a  financial  crisis  occurred  in  the  1890s 
when  investments  by  Bob  Mitchell's  grand- 
father were  embezzled  and  disappeared.  The 
father  had  to  return  to  work  in  the  family 
dry-goods  business  and  much  to  his  regret  he 
never  achieved  a  college  degree. 

But  the  father  w3ls  determined  that  at 
least  one  of  his  sons  would  go  to  college — 
preferably  Dartmouth— and  that  is  where 
Mitchell  went  after  graduating  from  high 
school.  The  stock  market  crash  of  1929  oc- 
curred during  his  sophomore  year,  but  he 
worked  at  odd  jobs  during  the  summer  and 
his  father  managed  to  save  enough  from 
week  to  week  so  they  could  put  together 
enough  for  tuition.  He  graduated  in  the  Class 
of  1932. 

Elxcept  for  reading  about  them.  Mitchell 
had  never  had  much  contact  with  people  of 
other  races  until  he  started  at  Dartmouth. 
He  used  to  tell  about  asking  a  classmate  who 
was  black  to  go  to  the  movies  with  him  one 
night  in  Hanover.  It  was  a  natural  gesture  of 
friendship  that  was  characteristics  of  his 
throughout  his  life,  but  he  realized  later  that 
the  classmate  might  have  thought  he  was 
doing  it  to  be  patronizing. 

PASSION  FOR  DANCING 

All  during  his  college  years  Mitchell  in- 
dulged in  a  passion  that  be  retained  all  bis 
life — ballroom  dancing.  In  the  days  before 
discos  there  were  dance  halls  at  many  re- 
sorts throughout  Vermont.  And  each  dance 
hall  featured  live  bands,  some  booking  na- 
tionally known  ensembles.  The  Pomoseen 
dance  pavilion,  for  example,  periodically  ad- 
vertised the  bands  of  Tommy  Dorsey.  Jimmy 
Dorsey.  Gene  Krupa.  and  many  others.  They 
would  come  for  a  weekend  or  longer,  and 
then  move  on  to  the  site  of  their  next  en- 
gagement. 

Mitchell  remarked  once  that  he  figured  he 
had  been  to  every  dance  hall  in  Vermont, 
over  the  course  of  several  summers,  at  a 
time  when  most  highways  were  still  un- 
paved,  and  automobile  durability  was  consid- 


erably less.  It  was  considered  a  great  ad- 
vance, for  instance,  when  an  auto  tire  com- 
pany announced  production  of  a  tire  "that 
will  last  5.000  miles." 

During  Vermont's  1991  Bicentennial  year, 
television  station  WCAX  of  Burlington  pro- 
duced a  series  of  programs  from  various  sites 
in  the  state's  counties.  One  such  site  fea- 
tured a  broken-down  and  abandoned  dance 
pavilion  at  Lake  Willoughly  in  the  Northeast 
Kingdom.  Mitchell  said.  "Oh  yes.  I  was  there 
several  times." 

EUROPE  BECKONS 

After  college  graduation  Mitchell  found  he 
had  accumulated  enough  money  ($1,000)  to 
think  of  visiting  Europe.  That  sum  of  money 
was  a  large  amount  in  those  days,  and  he 
managed  not  only  to  stay  in  Paris  but  also 
to  attend  the  London  School  of  Economics  in 
England.  The  era  of  Gertrude  Stein.  Earnest 
Hemingway  and  other  expatriates  was  com- 
ing to  an  end— Hitler  was  on  the  rise — but 
there  was  enough  atmosphere  of  the  previous 
decade  for  the  young  graduate  to  partake  of 
travel  adventures  that  sound  like  something 
out  of  those  writers.  Once,  years  later  Mitch- 
ell wrote  a  description  of  an  actual  trip  from 
Paris  to  the  Balearics.  through  Barcelona, 
that  sounded  exactly  like  something  Hem- 
ingway could  have  written. 

FIRST  NEWSPAPER  JOB 

Back  home,  and  looking  for  a  job.  Mitchell 
soon  found  one  on  the  Bennington  Banner. 
He  had  some  experience  with  weekly  papers 
in  his  home  area,  but  the  Banner  was  his 
first  stint  on  a  daily  newspaper.  It  was 
owned  and  operated  at  the  time  by  a  crusty 
individualistic  Bennington  man  named 
Frank  Howe,  who  ran  the  paper  the  way  he 
wanted,  regardless  of  what  would  be  consid- 
ered proper  newspaper!  ng. 

A  prominent  Bennington  lawyer  once  was 
disciplined  by  the  state  board  for  an  infrac- 
tion. The  maneuvers  leading  up  to  the  dis- 
ciplinary action  were  given  exposure  in 
many  of  the  state's  newspapers.  Not  a  word 
in  the  Banner. 

Mitchell  asked  Howe  if  a  story  of  such 
local  importance  would  eventually  appear  in 
the  local  paper.  Howe  replied:  "Maybe  we 
won't  use  it  at  all." 

Shocked,  Mitchell  said:  "But  you  can't  do 
that."  To  which  Howe  replied:  "Oh  yes  I  can. 
I  can  do  anything  I  want  with  this  news- 
paper." 

It  was  an  exchange  which  Mitchell  was 
fond  of  recounting,  especially  after  he  came 
to  own  the  Rutland  Herald  and  various  peo- 
ple tried  to  tell  him  what  he  could— or 
couldn't — have  written  in  it. 

FOUNDS  PRESS  BUREAU 

While  in  Bennington  Mitchell  fell  in  love 
with  and  married  Rita  C.  Morrissey.  member 
of  a  family  still  prominent  in  that  town. 
Some  time  later  he  was  offered  a  job  as 
founder  of  the  Morning  Press  Bureau,  later 
the  Vermont  Press  Bureau  in  Montpeller. 
Since  his  wife  was  working  in  Bennington, 
the  move  to  Montpelier  meant  a  pay  cut  for 
the  couple,  even  though  Mitchell's  salary  at 
the  Press  Bureau  was  considerably  higher 
than  he  had  been  paid  at  the  Banner. 

The  Press  Bureau  in  those  days  was  oper- 
ated jointly  by  the  Burlington  Free  Press 
and  the  Rutland  Herald.  (It  is  now  the  cap- 
ital bureau  for  the  Rutland  Herald  and  the 
Barre-Montpelier  Times  •  *  •  Argus.)  The 
Free  Press  paid  55  percent  of  the  bureau's 
salary  and  expenses,  and  the  Herald  paid  45 
percent.  That  percentage  was  determined  by 
the  circulation  figures  of  the  two  papers,  but 
the  Free  Press  seldom  lost  an  opportunity  to 
remind  reporters  who  paid  the  majority  of 
their  salaries. 


AT  THE  STATE  HOUSE 

During  legislative  sessions  other  Vermont 
dailies  also  contributed  and  extra  reporters 
were  sent  to  cover  House  and  Senate. 

State  House  news  people  occupied  what 
was  called  the  "Crow's  Nest"  under  the  eaves 
of  the  building.  It  was  reached  by  a  winding 
set  of  stairs  that  went  up  from  between  the 
entrances  to  the  House  and  Senate  balconies, 
so  it  was  a  very  handy  location  for  quick  ac- 
cess to  legislative  personalities  and  develop- 
ments. Windows  looked  out  at  the  tops  of  the 
building's  front  columns  and  the  place  could 
be  stultifyingly  hot  in  summer  and  chilly,  in 
winter.  There  were  no  screens,  so  the  Crow's 
Nest  periodically  experienced  invasions  of 
wasps,  sparrows  and  pigeons,  with  an  occa- 
sional bat.  (The  space  is  now  occupied  by  the 
State  House  air-conditioning  equipment.) 

From  a  mechanical  standpoint,  getting 
stories  to  the  Rutland  Herald  and  Burlington 
Free  Press  was  arduous.  Less  important  ma- 
terial could  be  mailed,  but  spot  news — and 
there  would  be  a  lot  of  that  during  a  legisla- 
tive session— had  to  be  sent  direct.  There 
was  no  teletype  system  in  those  days.  When 
he  had  finished  writing  his  stories  for  the 
day.  Mitchell  would  pick  up  the  telephone 
and  call  the  Free  Press.  Then  he  dictated  his 
stories,  one  by  one.  to  someone  at  the  other 
end.  After  finishing  with  the  Burlington  con- 
nection, he  would  then  phone  the  Herald,  and 
go  through  the  entire  process  a  second  time. 
In  light  of  modem  instantaneous  trans- 
mission that  method  seems  quite  primitive, 
but  it  was  considered  quite  modem  in  those 
days. 

In  later  years  Mitchell  kept  a  certain  copy 
of  the  daily  Herald  in  which  every  front-page 
story  in  that  issue  was  one  that  he  had  dic- 
tated to  Rutland  the  night  before. 

DAVID  W.  HOWE 

Working  for  two  newspapers  with  two  cir- 
culation areas  but  often  overlapping  inter- 
ests took  a  certain  diplomatic  quality.  That 
was  especially  true  since  the  Free  Press  was 
owned  at  the  time  by  the  redoubtable  David 
W.  Howe  (no  relation  to  Frank  Howe  of 
Bennington)  who  had  his  own  ideas  of  what 
should  be  covered  and  how  stories  should  be 
written. 

Howe  was  also  quite  aware  of  other  func- 
tions of  a  newspaper.  Once  Mitchell  was  cov- 
ering a  tourism  conference  at  Bluff  Point  in 
northern  New  York  State.  David  Howe  wrote 
to  him:  "If  you  get  a  chance  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Gilbert  (owner  of  the  Hotel  Champlain  where 
the  conference  was  held)  you  can  remind  him 
that  the  Free  Press  has  more  circulation 
than  the  largest  Plattsburgh  paper  plus  the 
Malone  paper,  plus  the  Ogdensburg  paper  and 
covers  a  territory  of  much  more  agricultural 
importance,  industrial  importance  and  with 
much  more  through  tourist  traffic  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  areas  of  these  other  three  pa- 
pers. 

"Many  people  who  spend  a  weekend  in  Bur- 
lington and  asked  where  there  are  deluxe  ac- 
commodations with  good  golf  and  swimming 
on  the  lake  will  be  directed  to  Hotel  Cham- 
plain  with  the  aid  of  their  advertising. 

"It  is  well  in  an  offhand  manner  in  talking 
with  Mr.  Gilbert  to  remind  him  what  a  lucky 
man  he  is  to  get  so  much  advertising  with  no 
cash  outlay. 

"Sincerely  yours.  David  W.  Howe." 

Mitchell's  response  at  being  asked  to  pro- 
mote advertising  while  covering  the  news 
has  not  been  recorded.  However,  he  did  re- 
spond to  a  Howe-ism  uttered  at  the  outset  of 
a  statewide  political  campaign. 

Howe  had  written:  "I  am  sure  I  do  not  need 
to  remind  you  to  keep  rigidly  objective  dur- 
ing the  forthcoming  political  campaign.  Offi- 


cials who  are  candidates  for  office  tend  to  be 
regarded  as  candidates  rather  than  officials, 
and  the  public  is  not  so  interested  in  fre- 
quent minutiae  and  trivialities  regarding 
them." 

That  was  a  reference  to  Gov.  George  D. 
Aiken,  whom  Howe  (and  the  Free  Press)  fig- 
ured they  would  oppose.  To  Howe's  admoni- 
tion Mitchell  responded: 

"I  always  intend  to  preserve  an  objective 
viewpoint  in  my  new  stories  and  will  make  a 
special  effort  to  be  fair  in  my  political  sto- 
ries during  the  coming  weeks. 

"I  have  found,  however,  that  my  idea  of 
fairness  frequently  makes  both  sides  mad. 
which  may  be  a  reasonable  test." 

This  principal  stayed  with  Mitchell 
throughout  his  newspaper  career.  He  made  it 
clear  to  his  managing  editors  that  he  sup- 
ported them  in  the  quest  for  balanced  and 
objective  news  reporting. 

And  his  experience  with  Howe  also  may 
have  influenced  him.  He  made  it  a  point  to 
try  to  explain  in  editorials  to  the  commu- 
nity the  necessary  separation  between  the 
news  and  advertising  sections  of  the  Herald 
that  SLSSured  fair  news  coverage. 

GOVERNOR  SMITH 

The  first  governor  Mitchell  covered  in 
Montpelier  was  Charles  M.  Smith  of  Rutland, 
an  amiable  person  who  recently  had  lost  his 
wife.  Smith  kept  a  set  of  rooms  at  the  Pavil- 
ion Hotel  next  to  the  State  House  complex, 
and  Mitchell  would  drop  in  on  him  in  the 
evening  after  having  called  his  daily  stories 
to  Burlington  and  Rutland.  The  lonely 
Smith  would  invite  comment  on  all  sorts  of 
situations  which  obviously  would  develop 
into  important  news  stories.  "Well,  what 
shall  we  do  about  this?"  Gov.  Smith  would 
inquire,  holding  up  a  few  sheets  of  paper.  One 
such  document  turned  out  to  be  a  report  on 
conditions  at  the  state  prison  in  Windsor, 
which  developed  into  a  major  story.  Other 
Montpelier  reporters  went  home  after  finish- 
ing their  day's  work,  and  often  wondered 
how  Mitchell  obtained  such  information.  A 
big  issue  in  the  1936  election  was  whether  to 
build  a  highway  on  top  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, in  place  of  the  Long  Trail.  The  Free 
Press  favored  the  project  and  the  Herald  op- 
posed it.  Mitchell's  efforts  at  objectivity 
often  reflected  his  comment  that  "faimess 
frequently  makes  both  sides  mad.  "  The  high- 
way project  was  defeated. 

POLITICAL  MOVERS.  SHAKERS 

The  1936  election  also  brought  George 
Aiken  to  his  first  term  as  governor,  and  that 
began  a  friendship  between  Mitchell  and 
Aiken  that  was  to  last  for  the  rest  of  Aiken's 
life,  as  governor  and  then  as  longtime  U.S. 
senator.  It  was  a  personal  friendship  that  en- 
dured after  Aiken  retired  from  the  Senate. 

In  1940  Mitchell  accompanied  the  Vermont 
Republican  delegation  to  the  party's  na- 
tional convention  in  Philadelphia.  The  dele- 
gation contained  many  prominent  people  of 
different  political  viewpoints,  and  Mitchell 
in  later  years  often  spoke  with  amusement 
about  the  jostling  for  leadership  that  took 
place  even  as  the  convention  was  under  way. 
That  was  the  year  that  Wendell  Willkie  was 
a  dark-horse  convention  candidate  swept 
into  the  nomination  when  the  convention 
members  were  considerably  overawed  by 
Willkie-organized  chanting  from  the  spec- 
tator galleries:  "We  want  Willkie!  We  want 
Willklel"  But  the  Democrat,  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt, won  a  third  term  in  the  General  Elec- 
tion. 

However,  the  experience  gave  Mitchell  an 
acquaintance  with  Vermont's  political  mak- 
ers and  shakers  that  was  to  last  for  the  rest 
of  his  career. 


To  make  the  trip  to  the  convention  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Free  Press  and  Herald  had 
advanced  Mitchell  the  sum  of  $75.  He  re- 
ported on  his  return  that  he  had  spent  only 
$65  and  could  return  the  other  $10— $5.50  to 
the  Free  Press  and  $4.50  to  the  Herald.  But  it 
was  typical  of  him  that  he  suggested  he  keep 
the  money  and  have  the  two  sums  deducted 
from  the  next  expense  accounts  that  he  sub- 
mitted. 

BECOMES  HERALD  EDITOR 

Things  were  going  to  change  for  the  Mitch- 
ells pretty  soon.  The  long-time  editor  of  the 
Herald,  Howard  Hindley,  died  about  that 
time,  and  the  paper's  owner,  William  Field, 
asked  Mitchell  to  come  to  Rutland  to  be  edi- 
tor. He  came  in  May  of  1941,  in  the  midst  of 
federal  activation  of  the  National  Guard  and 
preparations  for  war.  Within  six  months 
Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked,  and  William 
Field  went  off  to  enlist  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. So  Mitchell  became  both  editor  and  act- 
ing publisher. 

When  the  war  was  over.  Field  decided  he 
wasn't  interested  in  continuing  as  owner  of 
the  Herald,  or  in  taking  up  life  again  in  Rut- 
land. An  avid  skier,  he  was  anxious  to  go  to 
Colorado,  where  the  town  of  Aspen  was  about 
to  turn  into  a  popular  all-year  resort. 

PURCHASE  OF  HERALD 

So  Field  offered  to  sell  the  paper  to  Mitch- 
ell, who  couldn't  come  up  with  the  full  sum 
required.  Instead,  a  majority  ownership  went 
to  Mitchell,  and  a  minority  ownership  was 
purchased  by  Leroy  B.  Noble,  the  Herald 
business  manager  who  had  come  to  Vermont 
«is  assistant  to  Field's  father.  William  H. 
Field. 

The  transaction  took  place  in  1948.  The 
joint  ownership  operated  until  the  1980s, 
when  Mitchell  bought  out  the  Noble  inter- 
ests from  L.B.  Noble's  son.  Gene  E.  Noble. 

Meanwhile.  Mitchell  had  suffered  the  loss 
of  his  first  wife  to  an  illness  which  probably 
could  have  been  prevented  if  antibiotics  had 
been  as  accessible  as  they  are  today.  Left 
with  a  small  daughter  and  even  smaller  son. 
he  subsequently  married  Virginia  Bucking- 
ham, whom  he  had  met  in  Rutland  before  she 
moved  to  Boston.  She  was  the  widow  of  Capt. 
Ripley  Buckingham,  who  was  killed  in  China 
in  World  War  II.  Capt.  Buckingham  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Vermont's  Gen.  W.Y.W. 
Ripley.  The  Mitchells  had  another  son  and 
another  daughter. 

AFTER  WORLD  WAR  II 

In  the  years  right  after  World  War  II. 
Mitchell  kept  up  his  activity  in  politics.  He 
was  among  those  who  felt  that  Gen.  Leonard 
Wing  of  Rutland  should  become  governor 
upon  return  from  service  in  the  Pacific  dur- 
ing the  war.  When  Wing  suffe.red  a  heart  at- 
tack and  died  shortly  after  returning  home, 
Mitchell  urged  Ernest  Gibson  Jr.  of 
Brattleboro  to  run  for  governor.  Gibson,  a 
political  friend  of  George  Aiken,  defeated  the 
incumbent  governor,  Mortimer  Proctor  of 
Proctor,  in  the  Republican  primary  election. 
In  those  days  winning  the  Republican  pri- 
mary in  Vermont  was  tantamount  to  win- 
ning the  election. 

Mitchell  was  consulted  by  other  political 
aspirants,  who  sought  his  support  before  an- 
nouncing their  campaigns.  When  Gibson 
stepped  down  as  governor  to  take  the  Ver- 
mont federal  judgeship.  Mitchell  had  a  hand 
in  trying  to  find  someone  sympathetic  to  the 
Aiken-Gibson  Republicans  who  could  defeat 
the  candidates  of  the  establishment  Repub- 
licans. 

He  acknowledged  that  he  wasn't  too  suc- 
cessful. After  the  campaign  of  1952  he  became 
less  active  in  Republican  doings  but  started 


to  comment  editorially  on  how  the  Demo- 
crats were  on  the  verge  of  become  a  winning 
force.  He  supported  Republican  Robert  Staf- 
ford of  Rutland  for  attorney  general,  lieuten- 
ant governor,  governor,  congressman  and 
U.S.  senator,  and  always  has  a  kind  word  of 
support  for  Aiken.  But  he  predicted  that,  un- 
less the  Republican  organization  mended  its 
corpulent  attitudes,  the  Democrats  would 
win  elections.  That  prediction  came  true  in 
1958  with  the  election  of  William  H.  Meyer  to 
Congress,  and  in  1962  with  the  election  of 
Philip  H.  Hoff  as  governor. 

OTHER  INTERESTS 

In  addition  to  operating  the  Herald,  and 
continuing  his  political  interest.  Mitchell 
acquired  a  summer  home  on  Lake  Dunmore 
that  occupied  to  a  great  deal  of  his  attention 
during  the  summer  months.  He  took  up  sail- 
ing and  participated  with  his  own  craft  or  as 
a  crew  member  on  the  boats  of  friends  for 
many  years. 

Skiing  was  always  an  interest,  even  before 
the  days  when  William  Field  introduced  him 
to  the  slopes  at  Pico.  In  addition  to  skiing 
himself.  Mitchell  promoted  it  as  an  aid  to 
tourism.  When  Killington  Ski  Area  was  first 
proposed  Mitchell  supported  it  very  actively, 
both  editorially  and  in  trying  to  help  line  up 
contacts  for  financing. 

KILLINGTON  STOCK 

To  help  the  fledgling  company  get  started 
he  bought  $1,000  worth  of  Killington  stock.  In 
the  1960's  some  of  the  news  staff  felt  there 
was  a  chance  for  a  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween the  stories  the  Herald  was  covering 
about  Killington's  expansion  and  the  fact 
that  the  owner  of  the  paper  owned  stock  in 
Killington.  Accordingly  Mitchell  sold  his 
shares  for  $2,500  and  considered  he  had  made 
a  profit.  Not  long  ago.  musing  over  an  an- 
nual report  of  S.K.I.  Ltd.  (now  Killington's 
owner)  he  surmised  that,  if  he  had  held  on  to 
his  original  $1,000  in  stock,  the  various  stock 
splits  and  increases  in  value  would  have 
made  that  same  stock  worth  $400,000. 

GOLF  ENTHUSIAST 

Golf  was  another  abiding  Mitchell  interest. 
Often  on  good  days  in  the  summer  he  would 
leave  the  office  at  noon  saying:  "I'm  going  to 
try  some  golf  this  afternoon,"  and  could  be 
found  on  the  course  at  Rutland  Country 
Club.  He  used  the  sport  to  help  raise  funds 
for  the  Vermont  Achievement  Center,  where 
he  was  a  board  member  for  many  years.  Dur- 
ing a  golf  tournament  Mitchell  would  buy  an 
insurance  policy  that  would  pay  off  if  some- 
one got  a  hole-in-one  at  a  particular  hole  on 
the  local  course.  The  beneficiary  of  the  pol- 
icy would  be  the  VAC. 

In  later  years,  after  he  came  to  feel  skiing 
was  rather  beyond  his  efforts,  he  became  a 
fixture  at  the  VAC  swimming  pool,  appear- 
ing daily,  winter  or  summer,  in  the  early 
morning. 

LOVE  OF  GARDENING 

In  the  years  toward  the  end  of  World  War 
II  the  Mitchell  family  moved  to  the  resi- 
dence at  the  comer  of  Temple  Street  and 
Deer  Street  in  Rutland,  where  they  remained 
and  where  their  children  grew  up.  Here 
Mitchell  was  able  to  indulge  in  another  pas- 
sion of  his — vegetable  gardening.  The  garden 
area  west  of  the  house  became  more  and 
more  elaborate.  He  started  seeds  indoors  or 
under  plastic  covers  very  early  in  the  season. 
As  late  as  the  summer  of  1992  he  was  able  to 
boast  to  friends  that  his  lettuce  was  among 
the  earliest  in  Rutland  to  mature,  that  his 
peas  had  improved  greatly,  and  that  his  to- 
matoes provided  a  promising  crop.  He 
showered  friends  with  samples  of  all  three 
vegetables. 
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One  of  Mitchell's  outstanding  characteris- 
tics was  his  sense  of  humor  a  trait  he  dis- 
played frequently  and  keenly  even  during  his 
final  days  at  home. 

NEWSPAPER  COMPETITTON 

In  the  hot  metal  days  of  printing  Mitchell 
was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Herald 
won  several  national  typographical  awards 
for  excellence  in  layout.  That  was  in  com- 
petition with  newspapers  like  the  old  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Then,  as  with  so  many 
other  newspapers  in  the  country,  the  shift  to 
offset  printing  took  place  at  the  Herald  in 
the  mid-1960's.  and  everybody's  typography 
became  so  much  better  that  the  agencies 
sponsoring  the  contests  gave  them  up. 

Mitchell  never  lost  his  sense  of  competi- 
tion—of being  first  and  most  authoritative 
with  a  story,  that  he  had  honed  as  a  Montpe- 
lier  reporter.  He  transmitted  that  sense  to 
his  personal  and  business  families.  When  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  announced  one  spring 
that  it  would  begin  publishing  a  Sunday 
newspaper  that  October.  It  was  the  Mitchell 
sense  of  competitiveness  that  brought  the 
Rutland  Herald  and  Barre-Montpelier  Times 
Argus  to  their  Sunday  publications  a  month 
or  two  ahead  of  the  Free  Press. 

Mitchell  instilled  in  his  staff  the  desire  to 
be  first  with  the  news  and  to  be  the  news- 
paper with  the  best  understanding  of  state 
and  local  issues.  He  made  sure  the  editors 
knew  that  it  was  as  important  to  get  in  the 
community  news  as  it  was  to  get  the  big 
Vermont  story. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mitchell  was  on  the 
board  of  the  local  Congregational  Church, 
and  served  as  board  chairman  during  a  par- 
ticularly stressful  time  when  there  was  wide- 
spread disagreement  among  the  members  of 
the  congregation  as  to  the  status  of  the  min- 
ister of  that  time,  and  whether  he  should  be 
replaced. 

Mitchell  also  served  on  the  board  of  Rut- 
land Hospital,  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  the 
process  of  moving  from  its  old  location  on 
Nichols  Street  to  its  present  site  at  Allen 
Street  and  Stratton  Road.  He  often  re- 
counted humorous  stories  about  his  efforts 
at  fund-raising  among  local  professional  peo- 
ple— some  of  whom  would  agree  to  give  only 
what  some  deep  professional  rival  had  given. 

Also  in  Rutland  Mitchell  remained  active 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  indus- 
trial development.  There  was  a  time  when  he 
was  the  mainspring  of  efforts  to  create  in- 
dustrial sites  in  Rutland  Town  south  of  the 
city,  and  to  recruit  businesses  to  fill  those 
spaces.  As  he  once  put  it  to  a  staff  member: 
"More  jobs  here  mean  more  chances  at  im- 
proving circulation.  "  He  was  named  "Man  of 
the  Year"  by  the  local  Chamber,  and  served 
on  Vermont  boards  dealing  with  Industrial 
prospects. 

Statewide  honors  came.  too.  He  was  award- 
ed an  honorary  degree  by  the  University  of 
Vermont  in  1985  and  last  week  received  an 
honorary  degree,  doctor  of  laws,  from 
Middlebury  College.  And  while  he  never 
sought  public  office  for  himself,  he  was  still 
consulted  by  those  with  political  affiliations. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE 

Until  recently.  Mitchell  arrived  at  the  Her- 
ald office  every  day  to  prepare  at  least  one  of 
the  next  day's  editorials.  One  of  his  favorite 
themes  was  improvements  to  Rutland  Coun- 
ty's highways.  Through  his  editorials  and 
from  his  50  years  in  the  business.  Ver- 
monters  often  gleaned  a  lesson  in  history  on 
the  topics  of  the  day. 

.MEMORIAL  SERVICE 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
on  Saturday  at  the  Grace  Congregational 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Rutland. 


HEROIC  ACTS  BY  CITADEL  CADETS 
BROWN  AND  JOHNSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  commend  cadets  Jimmy 
Brown  and  Daniel  Johnson  of  The  Cita- 
del, the  military  college  of  South  Caro- 
lina, for  selfless  and  heroic  acts  they 
recently  perfomied. 

Downtown  Charleston,  SC,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  historic  cities 
in  our  Nation.  A  popular  place  with 
both  tourists  and  natives,  it  is  an  area 
that  is  always  active  and  full  of  people. 
Unfortunately,  its  popularity  also 
makes  it  an  attractive  place  for  those 
who  choose  to  prey  on  the  innocent.  On 
Monday,  February  1,  1993,  Ms.  Patty 
Weathers'  purse  was  snatched  as  she 
was  walking  to  her  car.  Ms.  Weathers 
was  unable  to  cry  for  help  and  it  ap- 
peared that  her  purse  was  gone  along 
with  the  juvenile  who  stole  it. 

As  Ms.  Weathers'  purse  was  snatched, 
cadets  Johnson  and  Brown  were  jog- 
ging back  to  campus  after  having  vis- 
ited their  friend  and  fellow  cadet  who 
was  in  the  hospital  recovering  from  a 
lacerated  throat.  Spotting  Ms.  Weath- 
ers and  the  fleeing  criminal,  the  cadets 
immediately  realized  what  had  hap- 
pened and  gave  chase.  The  young  thief 
did  not  have  a  chance  as  both  men,  who 
are  star  athletes,  easily  caught  the 
purse  snatcher,  and  held  him  until  the 
police  arrived. 

What  makes  this  story  all  the  more 
interesting  is  that  this  was  the  second 
heroic  act  by  cadet  Johnson  in  a  48- 
hour  period.  Just  the  night  before, 
Johnson  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow 
cadet,  Layne  Dellinger,  whose  throat 
was  slashed  in  a  late  night  fight  out- 
side a  popular  Charleston  night  club. 
By  placing  his  finger  inside  Dellinger's 
neck  and  closing  off  a  shooting  artery, 
Johnson  was  able  to  stop  the  bleeding 
and  save  his  friend's  life. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  join  the 
Charleston  community  in  saluting 
these  courageous  young  men,  their  ac- 
tions are  living  proof  that  compassion 
and  civic  mindedness  have  not  dis- 
appeared from  our  society. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARTHA  BARNETTE 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mrs.  Martha  Barnette, 
who  recently  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
66. 

Martha  Barnette  was  a  woman  who 
believed  in  giving  to  her  community. 
Bom  in  Greenwood,  SC,  she  spent  her 
life  helping  her  fellow  citizens  in  var- 
ious ways.  Her  involvement  in  local 
causes  included  serving  as  an  endow- 
ment trustee  for  the  McCormick  Arts 
Council;  a  member  of  the  State  mu- 
seum board;  the  Greenwood  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Citizens  and  Southern  Bank; 
and  as  a  deacon  and  elder  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Greenwood  is  also  home  to  Lander 
University,  of  which  Mrs.  Barnette  was 


a  very  active  and  devoted  alumna.  Her 
distinguished  record  of  service  to  this 
institution  was  recognized  when  she 
was  awarded  the  university's  Medallion 
of  Honor. 

Mr.  President,  Martha  Barnette  was 
a  lovely  and  public  spirited  lady  who 
enriched  the  lives  of  countless  South 
Carolinians,  we  will  certainly  miss  her 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  condolences  to  her 
family. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt— run  up  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—stood at  $4,209,676,722,160.86  as  of 
the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday, 
March  9. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  that  has  not  first 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  no  Member  of  Congress. 
House  or  Senate,  can  pass  the  buck  on 
this  long-term  and  shameful  display  of 
irresponsibility.  The  dead  cat  lies  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  reckless 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress— spending  of  taxpayers'  money 
over  and  above  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  collected  in  taxes  and 
other  income.  This  has  been  what  is 
called  deficit  spending — but  it's  really 
a  form  of  thievery.  Averaged  out,  this 
astounding  interest  paid  on  the  Federal 
debt  amounts  to  $5.5  billion  very  week, 
or  $785  million  every  day— just  to  pay. 
I  reiterate  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis, 
the  interest  on  the  existing  Federal 
debt. 

Looking  at  it  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica owes  $16,389.0&— thanks  to  the  bit 
spenders  in  Congress  for  the  past  half 
century.  The  interest  payments  on  this 
massive  debt,  average  out  to  be 
$1,127.85  per  year  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  Or,  looking  at  it 
still  another  way,  for  each  family  of 
four,  the  tab — to  pay  the  interest 
alone,  mind  you — comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

Does  this  prompt  you  to  wonder  what 
America's  economic  stability  would  be 
like  today  if,  for  the  past  five  or  six 
decades,  there  had  been  a  Congress 
with  the  courage  and  the  integrity  to 
maintain  a  balanced  Federal  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LB.  ERGLE 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  L.B. 
Ergle,  a  dedicated  educator  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Carolina  who  re- 
cently pEissed  away. 


Leonel  Ergle  was  a  man  committed 
to  making  the  world  a  better  place 
through  education.  He  stressed  the 
"three  R's"  and  enforced  a  strict  code 
of  discipline  so  that  students  could 
concentrate  on  their  studies  and  de- 
velop their  minds.  Mr.  Ergle  was 
known  to  his  students  as  a  serious 
man,  and  serious  he  was — about  ensur- 
ing his  students  received  the  best  edu- 
cation he  could  provide. 

During  the  school  year  1926-27,  I 
taught  school  in  Ridge  Spring,  SC, 
Leonel  Ergle's  hometown.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  tutoring  two  of  his  broth- 
ers, who,  like  Leonel,  were  fine  men 
and  I  have  always  felt  close  to  the 
Ergles  since  this  association  began. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  my  condo- 
lences to  Mr.  Ergle's  family  and  re- 
quest that  an  editorial  published  by 
the  Aiken  Standard  eulogizing  him  be 
inserted  into  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

L.B.  Ergle 

A  native  of  Ridge  Spring.  Leonel  B.  (L.B.) 
Ergle  devoted  his  life  to  education,  and  he 
demonstrated  the  principles  that  some  say 
are  sadly  lacking  in  schools  today. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  and 
school  administrator  in  Lexington.  Lan- 
caster and  Aiken  counties. 

He  served  as  principal  at  Lancaster  High 
School  from  1931  to  1952.  He  then  became 
principal  of  Langley-Bath-Clearwater 
School,  where  he  served  for  six  more  years 
before  becoming  administrative  assistant  for 
District  3. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Furman  University 
and  held  a  master's  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina. 

He  was  a  Sunday  school  teacher  for  61 
years,  teaching  the  L.B.  Ergle  Class  at  Lang- 
ley  Baptist  Church  for  31  years.  He  was  also 
a  deacon  in  his  church. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Midland 
Valley-LBC  Lions  Club  and  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Aiken  County  Education  As- 
sociation. 

He  received  the  United  Way  Award  for 
community  service.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Aiken  County  Council  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Ergle  died  Jan.  8  at  an  area  hospital. 

A  friend  and  fellow  educator.  L.L.  Willis, 
said  Mr.  Ergle  "had  convictions  and  he  stuck 
by  them.  He  was  an  outstanding  educator 
who  demanded  discipline.  He  felt  that  edu- 
cation would  be  the  salvation  of  the  nation. 
He  guarded  every  penny  of  school  money  as 
if  it  were  his  own,  and  he  felt  the  same  about 
school  property. 

"He  did  not  believe  in  all  the  frills  and  out- 
side activities  and  believed  that  every 
minute  of  school  hours  should  be  spent  in 
learning.  He  believed  in  strict  discipline,  and 
felt  that  for  learning  to  take  place  you  first 
had  to  have  the  attention  of  students." 

Mr.  Ergle  played  a  vital  role  in  the  edu- 
cation of  thousands  of  young  people  during 
his  lifetime,  and  his  influence  will  be  felt  for 
generations  to  come. 

He  was  a  great  citizen,  an  active  Christian 
and  a  fine  human  being.  We  extend  our  sin- 
cere sympathies  to  his  family. 


ACTS  OF  TERRORISM  BY  ANTI- 
CHOICE  PROTESTERS 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  horrified  by  the  news  from 
Florida  yesterday — news  that  a  doctor, 
married  with  two  young  children,  who 
had  been  working  in  a  family  planning 
clinic  in  Pensacola,  was  shot  and  killed 
in  cold  blood  by  a  so-called  abortion 
protester.  For  too  long,  the  anti-choice 
extremists  have  been  performing  acts 
of  terrorism  and  cloaking  them  in  acts 
of  protecting  life,  and  the  Nation  has 
silently  stood  by. 

The  blockades,  bombings,  arson,  and 
chemical  attacks — I  have  seen  them  in 
my  own  State— all  against  women 
seeking  health  care  and  those  who  try 
to  provide  such  care.  They  have  be- 
come so  commonplace  that  the  news 
media  does  not  even  report  these  epi- 
sodes anymore.  But  this  incident,  this 
killing,  this  murder,  did  in  fact  make 
news.  I  can  only  hope  that  it  will  give 
us  pause  and  make  us  act  to  provide 
some  Federal  protection  to  those  using 
and  working  in  health  clinics. 

I  am  so  very  disturbed  by  the  re- 
sponse from  the  organization  sponsor- 
ing the  protest  at  the  Pensacola  Medi- 
cal Services  Clinic.  After  Dr.  David 
Gunn  was  shot  several  times — several 
times,  Mr.  President— at  his  place  of 
employment,  the  national  director  of 
Rescue  America  had  this  to  say: 

While  we  think  Gunn's  death  is  unfortu- 
nate, the  fact  is  that  a  number  of  mothers 
would  have  been  put  at  risk  today,  and  over 
a  dozen  babies  would  have  died  in  his  hands. 
Pro-lifers  are  asked  to  pray  that  he  had  a 
chance  to  ask  for  God's  forgiveness  for  his 
part  in  the  abortion  holocaust  before  his  de- 
mise." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  who  was 
put  at  risk  was  Dr.  Gunn,  and  that  his 
death  is  much  more  than  unfortunate. 
I  am  unsettled  by  the  fact  that  this  or- 
ganization is  more  wrapped  up  in  the 
forgiveness  of  someone  who  was  just 
murdered  than  calling  into  question 
the  actions  of  his  killer.  Rather,  Res- 
cue America  is  seeking  donations  for 
the  family  of  the  murderer,  not  the 
family  of  the  victim. 

I  am  outraged  by  violence  of  any 
kind,  and  this  is  certainly  no  excep- 
tion. One  of  the  deeply  held  tenets  of 
our  country  is  an  individual's  freedom 
of  thought  and  speech.  However,  indi- 
viduals do  not  have  the  freedom  to  dis- 
regard other's  rights,  or  to  disregard 
the  law.  Murderers  do  both. 

Clearly,  there  will  be  legal  action 
against  the  man  who  killed  Dr.  Gunn. 
This  instance  of  violence  associated 
with  a  clinic  does  not  get  lost  in  any 
Supreme  Court  decision.  It  is  clearly 
against  the  law. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  take  swift 
action  on  legislation  to  combat  all 
forms  of  terrorism  against  family  plan- 
ning clinics  and  those  that  use  them, 
eliminatmg  any  question  about  what  is 
legal  and  what  is  not  legal. 

We  must  also  move  on  legislation 
that  guarantees,  once  and  for  all,  that 


American  women  retain  their  legal 
right  to  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  saddened 
by  this  recent  act  of  violence,  and  I 
want  to  extend  my  very  deep  feelings 
to  the  family  of  Dr.  Gunn.  I  hope  that 
the  prosecution  of  his  killer  will  be 
swift. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  and  suggest  that  she 
has  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  a  circumstance 
that,  I  can  assure  you,  will  at  least  be 
debated  here,  if  not  settled  here,  be- 
cause I  think  she  is  right. 

There  is  a  need  for  us  to  deal  with 
the  violence  that  has  been  spawned  by 
the  activities  that  take  place  at  these 
family  planning  centers.  I  assure  her — 
and  she  knows  as  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee— that  there  will  be, 
I  am  sure,  ample  opportunity  for  us  to 
discuss  meaningful  ways  in  which  the 
impact  on  the  hopefully  diminishing 
violence  that  is  taking  place.  I  com- 
pliment her  for  her  comments  this 
afternoon. 


THE  INTERSTATE  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  recently  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  Interstate  Transpor- 
tation of  Municipal  Waste  Act  of  1993 
introduced  by  Senator  Coats  and  oth- 
ers. 

This  legislation  continues  efforts 
that  I  have  been  actively  involved  in 
for  the  past  3  years  to  give  States  and 
localities  authority  to  control  the  dis- 
posal of  out-of-state  municipal  waste 
within  their  borders. 

My  fundamental  goal  in  sponsoring 
and  supporting  legislation  in  this  area 
is  simply  to  encourage  communication 
and  consultation  between  State  and 
local  governments,  and  waste  compa- 
nies when  siting  landfills  and  inciner- 
ators designed  to  receive  municipal 
solid  waste  generated  out-of-State. 

Since  this  issue  first  came  before  the 
Senate  in  1990,  I  have  introduced  my 
own  legislation  and  worked  with  Sen- 
ator COATS  to  secure  Senate  action.  I 
am  pleased  that  last  year  the  Senate 
passed  legislation  which  for  the  first 
time  gave  States  and  localities  the  au- 
thority to  restrict  the  high  volumes  of 
municipal  waste  entering  their  juris- 
dictions for  disposal.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  did  not  take  similar  action. 

While  I  concur  with  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  this  legislation,  I  was  active 
last  year  and  will  again  work  to  modify 
this  legislation  to  recognize  the  valid- 
ity of  arrangements  or  so-called  host 
agreements  that  exist  or  Tire  entered 
into  between  private  companies  and  af- 
fected local  jurisdictions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  amended  to  ensure  that  the  au- 
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thority  to  ban  or  limit  waste  ship- 
ments does  not  extend  to  written,  le- 
gally binding  contracts  between  a  pri- 
vate company  and  a  local  government 
willing  to  accept  this  waste.  I  believe 
we  reached  a  fair  balance  on  this  spe- 
cific issue  in  the  legislation  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year  and  I  will  work 
with  Senators  from  importing  States 
to  include  a  similar  provision  in  this 
bill. 

While  Virginia  is  one  of  a  few  States 
which  dispose  of  over  1  million  tons  of 
out-of-State  municipal  waste,  in  most 
cases  this  waste  is  entering  Virginia 
with  the  consent  of  the  affected  local 
governments.  Host  agreements  have 
been  an  effective  means  of  providing 
appropriate  compensation  to  localities 
who  have  primary  responsibility  for 
land  use  planning  and  who  are  willing 
to  bear  the  burden  of  serving  these  fa- 
cilities. Host  agreements  also  have  al- 
lowed for  direct  participation  by  local 
governments  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  siting  landfills  or  inciner- 
ators. 

These  arrangements  between  private 
companies  and  local  governments  pro- 
vide for  the  kind  of  consultation  that 
should  occur  between  all  parties  in- 
volved in  waste  disposal  and  should  be 
recognized  and  encouraged  in  any  legis- 
lation considered  by  the  Senate. 


RURAL  TOURISM  DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  late 
in  the  102d  Congress,  the  Tourism  Pol- 
icy and  Export  Promotion  Act  was  en- 
acted. This  new  law  is  essential  to  the 
continued  prosperity  of  our  Nation's 
tourism  industry— America's  largest 
export  and  second  largest  employer.  In 
short,  the  travel  and  tourism  indus- 
try's success  equates  to  America's 
overall  economic  success. 

The  Tourism  Policy  and  ExjKjrt  Pro- 
motion Act  provides  for  various  direc- 
tives impacting  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry.  It  reauthorizes  the  U.S.  Trav- 
el and  Tourism  Administration 
[USTTA]  and  requires  improved  meth- 
ods for  collecting  statistical  data  on 
international  travelers.  The  law  also 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  further 
developing  and  expanding  tourism  mar- 
kets and  marketing  programs.  Perhaps 
most  important,  it  creates  the  Rural 
Tourism  Development  Foundation. 

The  purpose  of  creating  the  Rural 
Tourism  Development  Foundation  is  to 
assist  States  like  South  Dakota  in  ef- 
forts to  promote  rural  America  as  a 
travel  destination.  By  increasing 
awareness,  greater  attention  will  be 
drawn  to  the  wide  range  of  unique  at- 
tractions offered  by  rural  States.  A 
more  concentrated  promotional  effort 
touting  rural  America  is  long  overdue. 
The  Rural  Tourism  Development  Foun- 
dation will  lead  this  promotional  ef- 
fort. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  nine  board  members  of  the  Rural 


Tourism  Development  Foundation  re- 
cently were  announced.  Each  of  these 
nine  individuals  is  a  knowledgeable 
professional  in  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  list  of  these  new  board  membera  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

On  March  12  and  13,  the  board  mem- 
bers will  gather  together  here  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  for  their  first  meetings.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
the  board  members  well  as  they  begin 
the  challenging  task  of  developing  the 
goals  and  directions  of  the  Rural  Tour- 
ism Development  Foundation.  I  com- 
mend each  of  the  members  for  accept- 
ing this  challenging  position. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Burns,  for  his  leadership  on 
the  Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism 
Subcommittee  over  the  past  years. 
Senator  Burns  played  an  Instrumental 
role  in  formulating  the  Rural  Tourism 
Development  Foundation.  Coming  from 
neighboring  rural  States,  we  share  an 
agenda  for  promoting  rural  travel  and 
tourism.  Although  Senator  Burns  is  no 
longer  serving  on  the  Tourism  Sub- 
committee, I  know  his  strong  interest 
in  and  support  for  the  tourism  industry 
will  continue. 

During  this  Congress,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  returned  to  the  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Tourism  Subcommittee.  I 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
my  colleagues  and  proponents  of  Amer- 
ica's travel  and  tourism  industry  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  and  build  this  vital 
sector  of  America's  economy.  The  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  should  not  be  overlooked. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rural  Tourism  Development  Foundation. 
Board  of  Directors 

Gail  E.  Chehak,  Associate  Director.  The 
Morning  Star  Foundation.  403  1/2  Tenth  St. 
S.E..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

Susan  Edwards.  Secretary  of  Tourism. 
South  Dakota  Department  of  Tourism,  Cap- 
itol Lake  Plaza.  711  E.  Wells  Ave..  Pierre.  SD 
57501. 

Larry  McRae,  General  Manager.  Outlaw 
Inn.  1701  Hwy  93  So..  Kalispell.  MT  59901. 

William  H.  Morris.  Jr..  Vice  Chairman. 
Global  USA.  Inc.  5050  Poplar  Ave..  Suite  2411. 
Memphis.  TN  38157. 

Art  Peterson.  President  &  CFO. 
Kampgrounds  of  America  (KOA).  P.O.  30558. 
Billings.  MT  59114. 

Ron  Evans.  President/CEO.  Best  Western 
International.  P.O.  Box  10203.  Phoenix,  AZ 
85064. 

Patrick  Long.  Associate  Professor.  Tour- 
ism Management  Program.  College  of  Busi- 
ness and  Administration.  Campus  Box  419. 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  Boulder. 
CO  80309. 

Berlyn  Miller.  President.  Acme  Electric. 
3373  Procyon.  Las  Vegas.  NV  89102 

Tommy  Walsh.  Chairman.  Johnson  County 
Tourism  Board.  Mountain  City.  TN  37683. 


lent  murder  of  Dr.  David  Gunn.  There 
is  no  rational  or  reasonable  justifica- 
tion for  such  behavior. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  Dr.  Gunn's  fam- 
ily and  friends.  There  is  no  comfort  in 
words  with  any  death,  but  my  thoughts 
are  with  Dr.  Gunn's  family. 

Yesterday's  tragedy  sends  a  chilling 
message  to  women  and  their  physi- 
cians: Antiabortlon  extremists  will 
stop  at  nothing  in  their  effort  to  pre- 
vent women  from  having  the  freedom 
to  choose. 

They  have  elevated  their  war  against 
the  freedom  to  choose  to  a  new  level  of 
domestic  terrorism.  Blocking  clinics 
and  taunting  women  and  their  physi- 
cians, firebomblng  abortion  facilities 
and  chemical  attacks  are  no  longer 
enough.  Now  women  and  their  physi- 
cians have  to  fear  for  their  lives. 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  this  outrage. 
We  must  guarantee  women  access  to 
health  care  services  and  to  the  clinics 
that  provide  these  services.  We  must 
pass  the  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  and  the 
clinic  access  bill.  We  cannot  allow  this 
tragedy  to  be  repeated. 


MURDER  OF  DR.  DAVID  GUNN 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  outrage  at  the  vio- 


WEST  FOREST  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL,  OPELIKA,  AL 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  story  of  a  re- 
markable group  of  teachers  at  an 
equally  remarkable  school  in  my  home 
State  of  Alabama.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
small  K-5  school  in  central  Alabama, 
that  has  taken  great  leaps  forward  and 
created  a  top-notch  education  plan  for 
its  students. 

In  1991,  West  Forest  Intermediate 
School  in  Opelika,  AL,  ranked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  school  district.  Teachers 
felt  overworked;  regulations  were  out- 
dated; and  students  were  not  learning. 
So,  that  year,  school  educators  came 
together  and  created  a  new  method  of 
education.  They  changed  nearly  every 
facet  of  the  school's  operations  and  the 
results  to  date  have  been  remarkable: 
West  Forest's  test  scores  have  shot  to 
the  top  of  the  district.  Parents  are  be- 
coming more  Involved  and  teachers  are 
finding  new  enthusiasm  for  innovative 
ideas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  January 
10,  1993.  New  York  Times  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  10,  1993) 

Creating  a  Space  Called  School 

(By  Jill  Jordan  Sieder) 

After  12  years  of  watching  her  students 
perform  poorly  and  express  open  disdain  for 
the  concept  of  school.  Cheryl  Deaton.  the 
principal  of  West  Forest  Intermediate  School 
in  Opelika.  Ala.,  decided  to  make  several 
radical  breaks  with  tradition.  All  were  de- 
signed to  remove  what  she  considered  to  be 


structural  impediments  to  learning  among 
her  students.  57  percent  of  whom  are  black 
and  5  percent  Asian,  mostly  Loatoians.  and 
70  percent  of  whom  come  from  one-parent, 
blue-collar  families  In  a  town  where  adults 
never  graduated  from  high  school  and  unem- 
ployment is  high. 

Some  of  those  impediments.  Mrs.  Deaton 
says,  were  rules  and  policies  that  were  too 
rigid  or  impractical  for  her  school.  Other  ob- 
stacles derived  from  the  home  lives  of  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  have  never  been  read 
to  by  a  parent.  Together  they  produced  an 
environment  that  was  antagonistic  toward 
children,  she  says. 

Opelika  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  21,500 
that  features  textile  mills  and  auto-parts 
makers;  West  Forest,  which  includes  grades  3 
to  5.  had  been  stigmatized  locally  as  the 
"backward  mill  school."  But  by  late  1990 
teachers  there  had  assembled  a  reform  plan 
that  would  tailor  school  programs  to  the 
needs  of  the  students  and  their  families. 
That  plan  was  impressive  enough  to  win  a 
$750,000  grant  from  RJR  Nabiscos  edu- 
cational foundation.  Local  and  state  school 
officials  then  gave  the  school  a  green  light. 
Project  Space  was  born. 

reading  as  a  goal 
The  reforms  had  a  simple  set  of  objectives: 
to  restructure  the  school  and  its  teaching 
methods  in  a  way  that  would  increase  stu- 
dent motivation  to  succeed,  improve  paren- 
tal involvement  in  the  learning  process  and 
reinvigorate  the  teaching  staff.  A  primary 
goal  was  to  increase  the  amount  of  time  that 
students  and  their  parents  spent  reading,  in- 
dividually and  together,  in  hopes  that  scho- 
lastic improvement  would  follow.  Another 
goal  was  to  transform  West  Forest  into  an 
inviting,  not  a  confining,  place  to  spend  the 
day. 

First  to  go  were  such  time-honored  prac- 
tices as  reliance  upon  textbooks  as  the  pri- 
mary teaching  tool  and  ability  grouping,  in 
which  faster  learners  were  channeled  into 
one  set  of  classes  and  activities  while  the 
physically  handicapped  and  slower  learners 
were  channeled  into  another. 

Mrs.  Deaton  did  away  with  the  standard 
classroom  setup  of  rows  of  desks  facing  a 
blackboard  and  a  teacher,  which  she  says 
takes  "ownership  of  learning"  away  from 
students,  creating  a  prison-like  atmosphere. 
Bells  do  not  ring  and  students  do  not 
change  rooms.  Children  with  learning, 
speech  or  hearing  disabilities  are  not  shut- 
tled out  of  the  main  class  to  another  room; 
the  special  education  teacher  comes  to  them. 
Anything  that  smacks  of  segregation  learn- 
ing, of  what  Mrs.  Deaton  calls  "the  caste 
system  in  public  schools"  that  creates  undue 
feelings  of  inferiority— or  superiority— had 
to  go. 

In  its  place  has  come  an  educational  ap- 
proach based  on  teamwork  and  group  learn- 
ing, where  teachers  plan  lessons  together, 
students  tutor  one  another  and  parents  act 
as  policy  makers,  classroom  aides  and  at- 
home  tutors.  For  most  of  the  day  students 
remain  in  the  same  room,  organized  into  sta- 
tions of  five  or  six  desks  that  face  each 
other.  Ideally,  two  children  of  average  apti- 
tude are  clustered  with  one  faster  and  one 
slower  learner. 

Teachers  act  more  as  "learning  partners" 
than  as  classroom  authorities,  letting  stu- 
dents direct  discussions  and  plan  class 
projects  when  possible.  Disciplinary  tech- 
niques that  emphasize  penalties  for  bad  be- 
havior have  given  way  to  less 
confrontational  methods.  Now.  says  Mrs. 
Deaton.  a  disruptive  student  is  not  auto- 
matically  sent   to   the   principars  office   or 
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hallway,  but  to  a  "timeout"  corner  in  the 
classroom  "where  he  can  cool  off  and  still 
benefit  from  the  ongoing  instruction."  Later 
the  teacher  will  talk  to  the  student  about 
his  conduct  and  have  him  fill  out  a  form  ex- 
plaining his  actions. 

small-group  lessons 
Many  lessons  at  West  Forest  are  taught 
with  20  children  sitting  cross-legged  on  the 
carpet  in  cozy  circles,  knees  touching,  en- 
couraging more  eye  contact  and  participa- 
tion. Recently,  fourth  graders  presenting 
oral  book  reports  in  this  fashion  were  so  ani- 
mated in  their  discussion  of  "My  Girl."  the 
book  and  the  popular  film  starring  the 
preteen  idol  Macaulay  Culkin.  that  their 
teacher.  Sylvia  Gill,  extended  the  session  20 
minutes  instead  of  turning  to  a  scheduled 
math  lesson.  That  simple  move  would  not 
have  been  possible  if  the  State  had  not 
waived  a  policy  mandating  a  tightly  seg- 
mented school  day. 

An  18-year  veteran  of  the  Opelika  school 
system.  Ms.  Gill  says  she  was  used  to  having 
to  pry  comments  out  of  pupils  whose  low  lit- 
eracy levels  made  a  reading  of  a  district-rec- 
ommended classic  such  as  "Charlotte's  Web" 
a  chore  for  many.  She  attributes  the  new- 
found enthusiasm  to  a  curriculum  flexibility 
that  allows  children  and  their  parents  to 
choose  the  books  they  read,  noting  that  lit- 
erature from  the  popular  culture  often  rein- 
forces the  notion  that  reading  can  be  fun. 

"I  was  on  the  verge  of  early  retirement  be- 
fore we  changed  things  around."  Ms.  Gill 
said.  "Now  I'm  seeing  the  lights  go  on  in 
their  heads  again,  which  is  why  I  got  into 
teaching." 

One  of  those  lights  has  illuminated 
Melanie  Strozier.  11.  a  fifth  grader  at  West 
Forest.  Formerly  shy  and  troubled  about  her 
mother's  divorce.  Melanie  no  longer  cries  in 
school.  Now  she  leads  class  discussion  and 
has  starred  in  two  class  plays.  "In  the  third 
grade  we  just  went  by  the  book."  Melanie 
said.  "It  was  kind  of  boring.  Now  we  do  all 
kinds  of  projects  and  plays,  and  read  more 
exciting  things,  and  it's  a  lot  more  fun." 

Monica  Hicks-Crump.  31.  said  her  son. 
Robbie,  a  third  grader,  "began  begging  me  to 
buy  him  a  telescopei  and  books  on  astron- 
omy" after  his  social  studies,  science,  math, 
art  and  music  classes  did  an  interdiscipli- 
nary study  of  the  space  age.  "He's  even  ask- 
ing for  encyclopedias."  Mrs.  Hicks-Crump 
said.  "It's  hard  to  believe." 

Elbert  Smith.  8  described  as  a  "sometimes 
mischievous  and  rambunctious"  student,  has 
been  behaving  better  since  he  began  partici- 
pating in  a  group  counseling  session  offered 
to  all  students  every  morning.  "The  counsel- 
ing group  is  fun.  "  Elbrrt  said,  "because  you 
get  to  help  other  people  solve  their  problems. 
We  joke  around  a  bit.  and  then  we  have  a 
true  talk.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to  get  to  know 
each  other." 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  Project 
Space  is  the  extended  school  day.  which  be- 
gins at  7  a.m.  with  an  enrichment  period 
called  "Blast-off.  "  to  accommodate  the  75  or 
so  children  whose  parents'  schedules  demand 
they  be  dropped  off  early.  Children  choose 
among  board  games,  coloring  books,  rope- 
jumping  and  other  activities  that  prime 
them  for  the  start  of  school. 

At  2:45  p.m..  those  enrolled  in  the  "Odys- 
sey" after-school  program  engage  in  art. 
music,  athletic  and  club  activities  until  5:30. 
when  their  parents  can  pick  them  up.  One 
day  the  Lovers  of  Construction  were  building 
houses  out  of  Popsicle  sticks,  while  the 
Young  Astronauts  were  assembling  small- 
scale  working  rocket  ships. 

About  two-thirds  of  West  Forest's  400  stu- 
dents participate  in  at  least  one  of  the  pro- 


grams, which  cost  their  parents  $7  per  week. 
The  financial  break  it  gives  single  parents 
who  cannot  afford  day  care,  much  less  music 
instructors,  has  generated  measurable  good 
will  among  parents.  Mrs.  Deaton  says  it  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  dramatic  increase 
in  parental  voluntarism,  which  zoomed  from 
25  hours  logged  among  5  parents  in  1990  to 
1.500  hours  among  75  parents  last  year. 

Tara  Burton,  for  example,  is  a  divorced  28- 
year-old  mother  of  two  who  works  the  third 
shift,  midnight  to  8  a.m  .  on  the  assembly 
line  of  the  nearby  Uniroyal  Tire  plant.  Ms. 
Burton,  whose  son.  Anthony,  was  suspended 
several  times  last  year  for  bad  behavior,  says 
she  used  to  '•cancel  out"  on  parent-teacher 
conferences,  because  she  had  an  image  of 
school  officials  as  snobbish.  Now  she  is  a  reg- 
ular volunteer  in  the  school  library,  and  a 
counselor  says  her  presence  in  the  school  has 
helped  Anthony  to  "settle  down  "  in  the 
classroom. 

Wanda  Lewis,  a  mother  who  coordinates  a 
parent  volunteer  center  in  the  school,  says 
that  parents  are  influencing  more  than  mo- 
rale. Recently  they  have  brought  such  multi- 
cultural fare  into  the  classrooms  as  the  Afri- 
can-American celebration  of  Kwanzaa.  a  tra- 
dition emphasizing  spirituality  and  African 
ancestry;  Laotian  cuisine  and  origami,  and 
frank  discussions  of  Malcolm  X. 

The  result.  Mrs.  Deaton  says,  is  that  stu- 
dents are  better  motivated.  Standardized 
test  .scores  of  fourth  graders  rose  signifi- 
cantly last  year,  while  disciplinary  problems 
and  suspensions  schoolwide  have  been  dra- 
matically reduced.  "These  kids  smile  when 
they  walk  into  the  building  now."  she  said. 

S250.000  in  grants 

Perhaps  the  best  news  is  that  local  school 
officials,  politicians  and  businesses  are  buy- 
ing into  the  project.  Mrs.  Deaton  says  she 
has  secured  S250.000  in  grants  from  founda- 
tions and  13  business  partners,  including  the 
College  of  Education  at  Auburn  University. 

Auburn  students  and  faculty,  members  are 
using  West  Forest  for  training'  and  teaching 
purposes,  extending  professional  develop- 
ment and  library  privileges  to  the  West  For- 
est faculty  in  turn.  The  Opelika  City  Council 
has  appropriated  one-third  of  the  S3  million 
needed  for  a  new  school  building.  And  Phil 
Raley.  superintendent  of  Opelika  city 
schools,  says  the  school  district  plans  to  as- 
sume the  costs  of  the  extended  day  and 
parenting  programs,  and  is  replicating  the 
cooperative  teaching  techniques  in  other  dis- 
trict schools. 

St. 11.  Mrs.  Deaton  insists.  "Even  if  we 
didn't  have  the  money  to  keep  up  the  wild 
growth,  this  school  will  never  be  the  same 
again.  We've  just  come  too  far." 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  Janet  Reno,  of  Flor- 
ida, to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Janet  Reno,  of  Flor- 
ida, to  be  Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
between  now  and  2:15  is  controlled 
equally  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Yesterday  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  already  voted 
unanimously  to  recommend  the  Senate 
nomination  of  Janet  Reno  to  be  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  Janet  Reno's  record 
and  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee I  think  portends  great  promise  for 
her  leadership  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Janet  Reno  comes  before  the  Senate, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  with  15  years 
of  experience  in  the  Dade  County.  FL, 
State's  attorney's  office,  heading  one 
of  the  Nation's  busiest  local  prosecu- 
torial offices.  Her  tough  approach  to 
fighting  crime  won  her  acclaim  with 
the  law  enforcement  community.  In 
Dade  County,  she  has  established  a 
record  that  would  make  any  prosecutor 
proud.  She  is  a  leader  whose  office  has 
obtained  the  death  penalty  more  than 
100  times  in  over  70  different  cases. 
This  is  a  prosecutor  who  consistently 
talks  about  putting  mean,  bad  crimi- 
nals away  and  who  has  a  tremendous 
success  record  in  putting  career  crimi- 
nals, that  is.  criminals  who  have  a 
record  of  felony  after  felony  after  fel- 
ony, career  criminals  behind  bars  for 
anywhere  from  15  to  50  years  to  life. 

This  is  a  nominee  who  has  not 
backed  away  from  vigorous  penalties 
for  drug  traffickers,  those  people  who, 
as  she  puts  it.  "deal  in  human  misery." 
This  is  a  nominee  who.  when  asked 
about  treatment  for  criminals  said.  "It 
is  not  going  to  work  unless  people  in 
this  country  mean  what  they  say  and  if 
you  continue  to  commit  crime  there  is 
going  to  be  punishment." 

What  is  also  clear  for  the  record,  and 
expressed  forcefully  in  her  testimony, 
is  that  Ms.  Reno  is  not  only  a  tough 
prosecutor,  she  is  a  leader  with  a  vi- 
sion, a  new  vision  about  how  we  can 
begin  to  prevent  crime,  the  crime  that 
plagues  our  Nation,  victimizes  men. 
women,  and  particularly  children. 

In  Dade  County,  Ms.  Reno  made  a 
priority  of  problems  long  ignored  in 
other  jurisdictions:  the  increasing 
problem  of  violence  by  juveniles,  of  the 
cycle  of  violence  set  in  motion  when 
violence  occurs  in  the  home  among 
family  members,  the  crime  that  is  fed 
by  illegal  drug  addiction. 

She  pointed  out  to  us.  Mr.  President, 
unless  we  get  to  children  early,  a  chain 
has  already  begun.  One  of  the  things 
she  observed  in  her  practice  as  a  pros- 
ecutor, and  is  clear  from  all  the  empir- 


ical studies  that  have  been  done  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  her  experience,  is 
that  those  who  victimize  children  were 
usually  victimized  as  children,  and 
those  who  observe  violence  tend  to 
commit  violent  acts. 

There  was  a  direct  relationship.  And 
she  spoke  very  well,  subsequently  at 
the  hearing,  about  intervening  early  in 
the  process,  about  her  desire  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  Government's  role 
as  it  relates  to  looking  for  answers  to 
the  juvenile  justice  dilemma. 

She  pointed  out  what  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  three  Senators  on 
this  floor,  all  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  two  different  parties, 
that  when  we  all  first  came  here— and 
we  came  roughly  in  the  same  time- 
frame— when  we  all  first  came  here,  the 
most  violent  offenders  in  America  were 
young  men  about  18  years  of  age. 
Today,  the  most  violent  crimes  in  larg- 
est numbers  are  committed  by  people 
closer  to  15  years  of  age.  That  scale 
keeps  dropping.  Mr.  President.  Violent 
acts  among  our  young  are  increasing 
and  the  age  is  decreasing. 

So  she  was  very  eloquent,  in  my 
view,  about  the  need  for  intervention. 

And,  further,  Mr.  President,  she  is 
the  first  Attorney  General,  in  going  on 
21  years  I  have  been  a  U.S.  Senator,  the 
first  one  that  has  overwhelming  experi- 
ence at  the  local  end  of  this  scale. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  all  the  crimes 
committed  are  committed  in  local  ju- 
risdictions. Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
prosecutions  are  undertaken  by  local 
jurisdictions.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  people  put  in  jail  are  put  in  local 
jails. 

And  one  of  the  biggest  problems  we 
have  had.  Mr.  President — and  I  know 
our  colleagues  are  probably  tired  of 
hearing  Senator  Hatch  and  I  talk 
about  this— one  of  the  biggest  problems 
we  have  is  the  lack  of  coordination  or 
not  sufficient  coordination  between 
State,  local,  and  Federal  officials. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous 
advantage  having  a  person  as  Attorney 
General  who,  for  15  years  has  eaten,  she 
drank,  and  she  slept  working  with  the 
problems  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem in  a  jurisdiction  that  has,  in  ef- 
fect, international  jurisdiction.  It  is 
the  place  into  which  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  illegal  drugs  in  the  world 
flow.  Other  than  New  York  City  and 
Los  Angeles— probably  other  than  New 
York  City;  maybe  even  including  New 
York  City— it,  in  fact,  is  a  meeting 
ground  for  international  crime  figures 
to  the  local  thug  on  the  comer. 

And  so  she  has  had  to  be  a  part  of  a 
number  of  joint  operations  involving 
State,  local,  county.  Federal,  and,  in 
some  cases,  international  police  orga- 
nizations. She  understands  the  difficul- 
ties, Mr.  President. 

I  believe  she  will  be  able  to,  as  the 
first,  in  my  memory.  Attorney  General 
with  this  kind  of  experience,  under- 
stand how  the  Federal  Government  can 


better  equip  the  States  and  localities 
and  better  coordinate  with  the  State 
and  local  governments  the  anticrime 
fighting  effort,  because  the  bulk  of  it 
falls  to  them  to  have  to  do. 

In  addition,  Ms.  Reno  will  be  an  At- 
torney General  who  is  committed  to 
fighting  crime  fairly  and  to  restoring 
the  integrity  of  the  department,  so 
that  Americans  of  all  races  and  eco- 
nomic strata  believe  that  it  deserves 
the  name  justice. 

Too  many  Americans  distrust  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
ensure  the  fair  enforcement  of  our 
laws. 

Ms.  Reno  believes  in  the  principle  of 
justice  and  equality  first  and  foremost. 
She  is  an  Attorney  General  who  will 
represent  all  Americans  and  will  lead 
all  Americans. 

And  she  also  convinced  at  least  me — 
and  I  believe  all  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee — of  another  thing. 

When  President  Clinton  contacted 
me  early  on  about  recommendations 
for  the  Attorney  General,  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  most  looking  for  in  an  At- 
torney General,  in  order  for  me  to  be 
able  to  give  him  advice,  as  he  was  seek- 
ing, I  am  sure,  from  many  other  people, 
as  well.  I  said,  "What,  Mr.  President, 
are  you  most  looking  for?" 

He  said,  "I  want  to  establish  two 
things:  I  want  to  establish  that  the  At- 
torney General's  office  can  be  an  office 
that  is  free  from  political  influence.  I 
want  you  folks  up  on  the  Hill  and  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  this  is 
an  independent  operator.  My  second 
objective  is  that  I  would  like  very 
much  to  demonstrate  that  justice  can 
be  administered  by  women  as  well  as 
men.  and  there  are  as  many  competent 
women  to  do  the  job  as  men." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  President  Clinton,  albeit 
not  the  first  time  at  bat.  has  hit  a 
home  run.  He  has  accomplished  both  of 
his  objectives. 

For  one  thing  that  became  very  clear 
to  me — and  I  will  not  speak  for  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  who  leads  the 
committee  with  me;  he  can  speak  very 
eloquently  for  himself,  but  I  would  be 
surprised  if  he  had  a  different  impres- 
sion—I got  the  distinct  impression  that 
if  anyone,  including  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  picked  up  the  phone 
to  suggest  to  Janet  Reno  should  make 
a  political  call  instead  of  a  call  on  the 
substance,  in  terms  of  enforcing  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  that  that 
person  would  wish  they  had  not  made 
the  call. 

That  was  my  impression.  I  hope  and 
believe  my  impression  is  correct.  If  it 
is,  then  clearly  President  Clinton  has 
met  his  objective,  as  stated  to  me  back 
in  late  November,  that  he  wanted  to 
have  someone  who  was  truly,  com- 
pletely independent,  and  it  was  clear  to 
the  American  people  that  she  was  inde- 
pendent, of  political  influence. 

And  so  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Janet  Reno. 


Let  me  say  one  more  thing.  I  find  a 
great  advantage  to  have  an  Attorney 
General  who  was  a  State  prosecutor 
who  also  had  to  run  for  public  office. 

I  know  this  is  not  a  popular  thing  to 
say.  The  fact  that  she  is  a  politician 
and  stood  before  the  people  of  her 
county  and  stood  before  the  people  of 
Miami  and  had  to  say:  "Here  I  am.  You 
can  decide  whether  you  like  me  or  not. 
This  is  what  I  believe."  and  did  it  five 
times,  sensitizes  her  to  something  that 
I  think  all  too  often  pure  professionals 
sometimes  miss.  And  that  is  what  is  on 
the  people's  minds.  It  has  enabled  her 
to  do  something  that  I  think  the  next 
Attorney  General  is  going  to  have  to 
do,  and  everyone  must  do  who  is  Attor- 
ney General— bring  together  very  dis- 
parate people,  organizations,  and  ideas 
and  reach  some  consensus  about  how  to 
deal  with  our  problems. 

I  believe  her  significant  political 
skills  of  having  to  run  for  local  office 
in  a  very  large  county,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  counties  in 
terms  of  its  racial  and  religious  make- 
up of  any  in  the  country,  will  serve  her 
very  well  and,  in  turn,  serve  us  very 
well. 

She  is  a  woman  of  principle.  She  is 
extremely  bright.  She  has  a  keen  and 
palpable    understanding    of    the    Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
notion    that    you    are    innocent    until 
proven  guilty.  She  has  sound  judgment. 
I  look  forward,  truly  looked  forward, 
to  working  with  her  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 
Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  stand  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon and  express  my  support  for  Janet 
Reno  for  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

I  was  very  impressed  when  she  first 
came  to  my  office.  She  was  very  can- 
did, very  straightforward,  very  down  to 
earth.  I  have  to  say  she  is  a  very  fine 
person. 

Meeting  her  family  impressed  me  as 
well,  because  they  are  clearly  very 
good  people  who,  I  think  many  would 
say.  in  each  case,  are  the  salt  of  the 
Earth. 

As  we  listened  to  Janet  Reno  make 
her  opening  remarks,  I  have  to  say 
that  she  did  so  without  benefit  of 
notes,  and  yet  she  followed  her  written 
statement  almost  word  for  word.  She  is 
a  person  of  great  intelligence,  she  is  a 
person  of  vast  experience,  and  she  is  a 
person  on  whom  I  think  we  can  rely  to 
carry  out  this  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  a  good  way.  I  share  the  opinion 
of  Senator  Biden  that  she  is  going  to 
be  a  tough  prosecutor  who  is  not  going 
to  be  moved  by  politics  in  this  posi- 
tion. 

This  is  a  very  important  position  in 
this  country.  We  all  want  to  see  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
disregard  politics  and  do  what  is  in  the 


best  interests  of  the  law  in  this  coun- 
try. And  I  believe  that  she  will  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Janet  Reno  to 
be  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  historic  appointment. 

Ms.  Reno  has  served  for  the  l£ist  15 
years  as  the  State  attorney  of  the 
Eleventh  Judicial  District  of  Florida, 
based  in  Miami,  FL.  Her  background  as 
a  prosecutor  will  serve  her  well  in  her 
new  position. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  people  of  my 
home  State  of  Utah  and  the  Nation  at 
large. 

Ms.  Reno  acknowledged  my  concern 
that  the  Federal  Government  needs  to 
devote  adequate  resources  to  combat- 
ing crime  in  the  more  rural  States  like 
my  home  State  of  Utah.  Sometimes  the 
Washington  headquarters  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  do  not  appre- 
ciate how  real  the  crime  problem  is 
even  outside  our  Nation's  urban,  indus- 
trialized States.  She  pledged  that 
States  like  Utah  would  get  their  fair 
share  of  Federal  anticrime  resources, 
and  I  am  determined  to  work  with  her 
to  ensure  that  happens. 

Ms.  Reno  noted  that  the  President  is 
anxious  to  get  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act  on  his  desk  so  that  he 
can  sign  it  this  year.  This  bill,  which 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I,  along  with 
many  other  colleagues,  are  introducing 
today,  restores  the  application  of  the 
compelling  interest  test  to  government 
action  which  burdens  the  exercise  of 
religion.  Religious  liberty  is  the  first 
freedom  mentioned  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  deserves  greater  protection 
than  the  Supreme  Court  gave  it  in  1990 
in  the  Oregon  versus  Smith  case.  I 
commend  her  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. And  I  commend  the  President  for 
writing  a  letter  to  Senator  Kennedy 
saying  he  supports  the  legislation  and 
will  sign  it  into  law. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Ms.  Reno  and  I 
will  have  our  share  of  disagreements  on 
the  issues.  But,  I  am  persuaded  that 
she  will  listen  to  the  concerns  of  those 
with  whom  she  disagrees  and  I  look 
forward  to  a  dialog  with  her  on  a  range 
of  issues  when  she  is  confirmed. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  are  going  to  agree 
on  a  lot  of  issues,  too,  because  she  is  a 
person  of  great  common  sense,  of  great 
experience,  and  one  who  I  think  can 
fulfill  this  job  with  a  great  deal  of  abil- 
ity. 

So  I  am  very  happy  to.  stand  on  my 
feet  to  praise  this  fine  woman  and  I 
look  forward  to  her  serving  as  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  being  willing 
to  report  her  out  yesterday  after  the 
hearings  were  ended,  and  I  thank  all  of 
our  colleagues  for  being  willing  to 
waive  the  3-day  rule  with  regard  to 
bringing  her  nomination  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  because  this  is  an  impor- 
tant decision.  This  is  an  important  po- 


sition. It  has  been  left  vacant  too  long. 
And  she  will  do  a  great  job,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  of 
her  office. 

Having  said  all  that,  I  want  to  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  Stuart  Gerson,  who 
has  been  the  Acting  Attorney  General 
since  President  Clinton  has  taken  of- 
fice. He  has  served  this  President  well. 
He  has  served  him  with  loyalty.  He  has 
done  a  very  good  job,  and  my  respect 
and  admiration  and  fondness  for  him 
has  been  increased  in  the  process.  He  is 
a  very,  very  fine  human  being  and,  I 
suspect,  has  a  great  future  ahead  of 
him.  I  think  he  does  look  forward  to 
getting  back  into  the  private  sector 
and  practicing  law  again.  But  he  has 
done  a  good  job,  and  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  the  first  to  say  it,  and  I 
hope  that  he  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Ms.  Janet  Reno 
for  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  because  I  think  she  has  good 
qualifications  and  ample  experience, 
and  has  the  prospects  to  be  an  out- 
standing Attorney  General. 

We  have  just  concluded  2  days  of 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. We  followed  an  expedited  process 
in  having  Ms.  Reno  reported  out  on  a 
committee  vote  yesterday  afternoon, 
because  of  the  feeling  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  the  time  had  come  to 
move  ahead.  Considering  the  fact  that 
yesterday  was  March  10,  and  we  have 
not  had  a  confirmed  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  since  the  inau- 
guration, with  the  nomination  of  Zoe 
Baird  having  been  considered  and  with- 
drawn, and  others  under  consideration 
not  having  been  nominated,  it  is  my 
hope  we  will  move  with  dispatch  to 
confirm  an  Attorney  General. 

Ms.  Reno  was  educated  at  Cornell 
and  Harvard,  hjis  excellent  experience 
as  a  practicing  lawyer,  was  an  assist- 
ant district  attorney  in  Dade  County, 
Miami,  FL.  and  an  aide  in  the  Florida 
Legislature  before  becoming  the  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Dade  County. 

I  think  it  is  especially  useful  to  have 
someone  from  the  State  prosecution 
system,  and  I  make  that  statement 
having  been  district  attorney  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  a  city  of  some 
comparable  size  to  Miami,  Philadelphia 
County  being  somewhat  comparable  to 
Dade  County.  I  believe  that  Ms.  Reno  is 
in  a  position  to  act  to  coordinate  law 
enforcement  among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  in  a  unique  way 
with  her  15  years  of  experience  as  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Dade  County. 

One  of  her  unique  accomplishments 
has  been  the  Dade  County  drug  court, 
which  has  had  a  diversion  program  tak- 
ing first-time  non-violent  offenders,  for 
whom  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of 
rehabilitation,  out  of  the  prosecution 
system  and  putting  them  through  an 
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intensive,  court-supervised  drug  treat- 
ment program.  I  think  that  is  an  excel- 
lent idea. 

I  think  her  programs  for  rehabilita- 
tion, to  try  to  have  job  training  and 
educational  training  in  prison  are  good 
ideas,  but  they  have  to  be  balanced 
against  an  appropriately  tough  ap- 
proach on  hardened  criminals. 

We  did  examine  Ms.  Reno  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  statistics  in  Dade  County 
which  showed  a  somewhat  lower  con- 
viction rate  than  neighboring  Broward 
County,  somewhat  lower  conviction 
rate  than  the  balance  of  the  State,  and 
somewhat  lower  rate  of  felony  cases 
which  are  brought  to  trial.  These  facts 
raise  a  certain  question,  but  I  think 
notwithstanding  that  question  she 
merits  confirmation. 

On  the  issue  of  the  death  penalty,  she 
has  a  rather  unique  stand,  saying  that 
she  is  personally  opposed  to  the  death 
penalty,  but  pledging  to  act  with  dis- 
patch to  carry  out  the  death  penalty, 
because  it  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Based 
on  my  own  experience,  I  believe  the 
death  penalty  is  an  effective  deterrent 
and  ought  to  be  used  wisely  in  a  lim- 
ited way,  preserving  it  as  an  effective 
tool  of  law  enforcement. 

Ms.  Reno  was  questioned  extensively 
on  Federal  habeas  corpus  review,  which 
delays  the  imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty, and  she  pledged  to  work  for  re- 
form of  the  system  which  now  has 
some  cases  pending  for  sls  long  as  17 
years  after  conviction  in  the  State 
courts  and  for  an  average  of  some  8'/j 
years. 

Those,  in  brief,  are  my  comments, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  have  abbreviated 
them  noting  that  since  I  started  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  come  to  the  floor. 
The  ranking  member  was  on  the  floor. 

I  do  support  Ms.  Reno,  and  1  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  her  confirmation 
for  Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOR- 
GAN).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
know  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  thanking  Senator 
Hatch  and  our  Republican  colleagues 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  their 
cooperation. 

I  yield  whatever  time  she  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Senator  Carol 
Moseley-Braun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  feel  especially  honored  to  have 
the  opportunity,  as  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  a  Member  of 
this  body,  to  vote  twice  for  Janet 
Reno.  I  voted  for  her  yesterday,  and  I 
will  have  the  opportunity  today,  short- 
ly, to  cast  another  vote  to  confirm  her 
as  the  first  female  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Seriously,  Mr.  President,  we  are  liv- 
ing  in   a  dangerous   time,   at  a   time 


when  it  almost  seems  that  justice  is 
under  siege.  From  the  endemic  crime 
that  victimized  almost  one-third  of 
American  families  last  year,  to  the 
growing  sense  in  this  country  that  the 
courts  are  for  the  few  and  not  for  the 
many,  the  Justice  Department  des- 
perately needs  new  leadership. 

Janet  Reno  is  that  leader.  She  has 
the  experience,  the  commitment,  and 
the  integrity  to  make  her  one  of  this 
Nation's  finest  Attorneys  General. 

For  the  last  15  years,  as  Dade  County 
State's  attorney,  she  has  stood  at 
ground  zero  in  the  war  on  crime  and 
drugs.  She  knows  firsthand  the  impor- 
tance of  cooperation  between  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  po- 
lice and  sheriffs  departments,  who  are 
this  society's  first  line  of  defense 
against  crime.  She  understands  the  im- 
ixjrtance  of  coordination  of  effort  to 
maximize  our  resources  in  this  impor- 
tant war.  She  has  cracked  down  orj  ca- 
reer criminals  while  offering  first-time 
offenders  alternative  programs  and  a 
pathway  out  of  the  life  of  crime.  She 
has  promised  prison  cells  to  violent 
killers,  yet  offered  a  helping  hand  to 
troubled  youth.  She  understands  the 
importance  of  crime  prevention.  And, 
perhaps  most  important,  in  Janet 
Reno's  office,  the  victims  of  crime  have 
always  received  as  much  attention  and 
concern  as  the  criminals  and  those  who 
are  charged  with  criminal  activity. 

The  challenges  before  our  new  Attor- 
ney General  are  almost  frightening. 
She  must  make  Americans  feel  safer  in 
their  homes,  on  their  streets,  and  in 
their  communities.  She  must  find  a 
way  to  curb  the  epidemic  of  violence 
against  women,  which  is  one  of  this 
country's  most  shameful  secrets.  She 
must  reform  our  civil  justice  system 
and  implement  the  sweeping  changes 
heralded  by  the  coming  passage  of  an 
omnibus  crime  bill. 

I  was  impressed,  as  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  review  Janet 
Reno's  outstanding  record.  I  was  im- 
pressed to  see  firsthand  her  demeanor 
and  forthrightness  in  2  days  of  testi- 
mony before  that  committee.  But. 
most  of  all,  I  was  impressed  by  her 
promise  that,  as  Attorney  General,  she 
will  be  the  people's  lawyer.  She  has  the 
credentials.  She  has  the  character,  the 
integrity,  and,  most  important  to  me, 
the  practical  common  sense  to  do  the 
job  well. 

I  know  that  Janet  Reno  will  rep- 
resent the  people  of  this  country  well, 
and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  today 
to  confirm  her  as  their  champion. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  yields  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  confirmation  of 
Janet  Reno  to  be  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  because  I  think  in 
her  2  days  of  testifying  before  the  Sen- 


ate Judiciary  Committee  she  showed 
herself  to  possess  all  the  skills  for  this 
job. 

First,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  has 
the  intellect  and  the  experience  to  do 
the  job.  She  is  well  educated,  and  she 
has  had  a  variety  of  positions  within 
our  legal  system,  both  in  the  public 
and  the  private  sector.  She  will  bring 
these  diverse  experiences  and  good  per- 
formance on  the  job  to  her  new  job  as 
the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  our 
Nation. 

Second,  she  has  the  temperament  to 
do  the  job.  She  demonstrated  tenacity 
as  she  sat  through  my  questioning  and 
that  of  my  colleagues.  She  also  showed 
herself  to  be  a  compassionate  individ- 
ual. She  has  deep  concerns  for  those 
less  fortunate  in  our  society  and  also 
for— an  interest  I  do  not  think  this 
body  has  given  enough  attention  to — 
the  victims  of  crime  and  the  rights  of 
those  victims  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  accused. 

Third,  she  has  the  integrity  to  do  the 
job.  I  believe,  in  points  that  I  made  in 
questioning  her,  that  she  will  protect 
the  independence  of  the  Office  of  Attor- 
ney General.  Of  course,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  sometimes 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  job,  and 
probably  are  the  points  about  this  job 
and  this  position  that  have  been  ques- 
tioned more  by  Members  of  this  body 
than  any  other  aspect  of  being  Attor- 
ney General. 

But  she  clearly  told  us  that  those 
who  try  to  bring  influence  to  bear  on 
her  decisionmaking  about  particular 
investigations  or  cases,  will  politely, 
but  firmly,  be  shown  the  door.  How- 
ever, she  said  she  will  remain  acces- 
sible and  available  to  talk  with  inter- 
ested parties  about  policy  matters. 

She  addressed  this  issue  in  the  con- 
text of  some  specific  pending  matters 
that  I  discussed  with  her.  On  one  of 
those  matters,  the  pending  Ford  case 
in  Tennessee,  the  issue  was  whether 
White  House  officials  and  Members  of 
Congress  intervened  on  behalf  of  a  Con- 
gressman—who wanted  to  have  the 
judge's  order  on  jury  selection  re- 
versed. 

I  discussed  that  case  with  her,  just  as 
a  launching  off,  not  with  the  specifics 
of  the  case  because  those  are  immate- 
rial, while  Ms.  Reno  was  not  involved 
in  this  matter,  and  cannot  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  actions  of  depart- 
ment officials,  she  told  us  where  she 
would  draw  the  line  in  a  case  like  this, 
and  she  draws  it  in  the  right  place,  and 
I,  for  one,  will  support  her  any  time 
someone,  or  some  group,  tries  to  get 
her  to  erase  that  line. 

And  on  a  particular  policy  matter  in 
which  I  have  a  great  interest,  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  her  endorse  the  False 
Claims  Act  Amendments  of  1986.  I 
think  for  too  long,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  not  been  supportive  of 
many  whistleblowers  who  bring  fraud 
actions  to  recover  tens  of  millions  of 


dollars  on  behalf  of  our  Government. 
We  have  collected  half  a  billion  dollars 
just  under  this  act.  This  law  has  been  a 
remarkable  tool  in  the  fight  against 
defense  fraud,  and  it  is  already  being 
used  to  combat  health  care  fraud. 

So,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  my  vote  in 
support  of  Janet  Reno  for  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  the  judge's 
order  in  the  Ford  case  to  clarify  the 
specifics  of  this  case,  because  this  is 
one  of  the  examples  I  used  in  the  hear- 
ing to  ask  about  her  feelings  on  the 
independence  of  the  Attorney  General. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 

District   of  Tennessee   Western    Division. 

No.  87-20193-H(TU)] 
United  States  of  America   i'.   Harold  e. 

Ford,     Douglas     R.     Beaty,     Karl    a. 

SCHLEDWITZ  AND  DAVID  CRABTREE 
ORAL  RULING  ON  DEFENDANTS  MOTION  TO  EX- 
CUSE PROSPECTIVE  .JURORS  AND  TO  SELECT  A 
JURY  FROM  THE  WESTERN  DIVISION  OF  THE 
WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF  TENNESSEE  BEFORE 
THE  HONORABLE  JEROME  TURNER,  MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE,  FEBRUARY  22.  1993 
APPEARANCES 

For  the  Government:  Mr.  Dan  Clancy. 
AUSA;  Mr.  Gary  Humble,  AUSA;  Mr.  Jerry 
Cunningham.  District  Attorney  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  TN.  1026  Federal  Office  Bldg..  Mem- 
phis. TN  38103. 

Ms.  Ella  Meltzer,  Attorney,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Washington.  DC  20005. 

For  the  Defendant.  Harold  E.  Ford:  Mr. 
William  McDaniels:  Mr.  Tom  Patton:  Wil- 
liams &  Connolly.  725  12th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  DC  20005. 

For  the  Defendant.  Douglas  R.  Beaty:  Mr. 
Herbert  S.  Moncier.  Attorney  at  Law,  507  S. 
Gay  St..  Knoxville,  TN  27902-1504. 

For  the  Defendant.  Karl  A.  Schledwitz:  Mr. 
Al  Harvey;  Mr.  Kemper  Durand.  Attorneys  at 
Law.  44  N.  Second  St..  9th  Floor.  Memphis 
TN  38103. 

The  Court:  Ms.  Meltzer  is  right,  that  on 
Friday  evening  late  in  the  evening  I  was  con- 
tacted by  the  United  States  Marshal  who 
stated  to  me  that  he  had  received  a  call  from 
the  Acting  Attorney  General,  who  had  indi- 
cated, as  the  press  has  reported,  that  the  At- 
torney General  was  going  to  file  a  concur- 
rence with  the  motion  of  the  defendant. 
Ford,  to  move  this  trial— jury  selection  proc- 
ess once  again.  I  state  that  only  for  the 
record,  so  I  have  had  some  opportunity  to 
consider  it  for  the  last  two  days  and  to  give 
thought  to  the  processes  that  are  being  em- 
ployed in  the  disposition  of  this  case,  or  the 
attempted  disposition  of  this  case. 

The  defendant.  Ford.  has.  as  I  suppose  ev- 
eryone in  this  room  knows,  filed  a  motion  to 
strike  the  petit  jury  selected  during  what  I 
consider  a  fairly  grueling  eight  day  voir  dire 
process  by  counsel  in  Jackson,  Tennessee, 
from  a  venire  selected  from  the  seventeen 
counties  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  West- 
ern District  of  Tennessee.  And  the  motion 
further  suggests  that  we  should  select  a  new 
jury  in  the  Western  Division  of  the  Western 
District  of  Tennessee.  Today,  as  I  noted, 
after  a  weekend  of  news  releases  and  volumi- 
nous media  coverage,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  joined  in  that  motion. 

I  take  it  that  the  United  States  Attorney. 
from  what  I  have  read  in  the  paper,  has  re- 
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signed  on  account  of  that  decision.  That  is. 
the  United  States  Attorney  for  this  district, 
and  the  two  attorneys  assigned  to  prosecute 
this  case,  perhaps  I  think  more  than  six 
years  ago.  have  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  to  present  this  motion  for 
what  they  consider  to  be  guiding  ethical 
principles. 

The  media  reported,  and  the  United  States 
seems  to  confirm,  thit  the  Department 
reached  this  extraordinary  decision  after  its 
acting  head  and  a  representative  of  the 
Whitehouse.  Webb  Hubbell,  met  with  mem- 
bers of  the  congressional  black  caucus,  who 
had  earlier  met  with  Mr.  Ford's  lawyer,  and 
after  Mr.  Gerson,  Acting  Attorney  General, 
met  with  Mr.  Ford's  lawyer  himself 

The  jury  selection  in  the  Eastern  Division 
took  place  in  this  six  year  old  bank  and  wire 
fraud  case,  which  originated  in  Knoxville. 
Tennessee,  where  the  crimes  are  alleged  to 
have  occurred  because  in  the  first  instance 
supporters  of  Congressman  Ford  inten- 
tionally utilized  tactics  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  courtroom  that  were  designed,  ap- 
parently, for  the  sole  purpose  of  intimidating 
and  influencing  the  first  jury  to  decide  this 
case  in  favor  of  Congressman  Ford. 

This  process  continued  even  in  Jackson 
when  we  attempted  to  select  a  jury,  and  did. 
where  pickets  carried  signs  around  the 
courthouse  and  again  here  in  Memphis,  after 
that  process  had  been  completed,  where  min- 
isters have  threatened  without  much  sub- 
tlety to  bring  our  American  system  of  jus- 
tice to  a  halt  unless  the  defendant.  Ford, 
prevails  in  his  effort  to  seat  a  jury  from 
Memphis. 

The  defendant.  Ford,  and  the  other  defend- 
ants in  this  case  were  not  indicted  in  Mem- 
phis. They  were  indicted  in  Knoxville  where 
they  are  charged  with  conspiring  to  defraud 
banks,  not  in  Memphis,  but  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  where  three  of  the  five  alleged 
conspirators  live,  or  lived  at  the  time. 

The  trial  was  moved  to  this  Western  Dis- 
trict by  a  federal  magistrate  in  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee, not  because  of  any  constitutional 
right,  but  as  I  under&und  it  merely  for  the 
convenience  of  the  parties.  And  for  that  rea- 
son. Judge  Horton  determined  that  it  was 
appropriate  to  try  this  case  on  the  second 
time  here  in  Memphis. 

But  because  the  efforts  of  intimidation 
were  found  to  have  successfully  contami- 
nated the  first  jury,  and  because  the  huge 
overwhelming  media  attention  given  to  this 
case  has  so  inflamed  the  passions  of  so  many 
people,  both  black  and  white,  in  the  Mem- 
phis and  Western  Division  areas.  Chief  Judge 
Horton  determined  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  select  a  jury  in  this  di- 
vision that  could  try  this  case  free  of  preju- 
dice and  preconceived  opinions,  and  as  im- 
portantly, free  of  intimidation  and  coercion, 
or  coerced  influence  by  people  who  are  not 
willing  to  let  an  impartial  jury  decide  this 
case  on  the  evidence. 

The  decision  to  select  a  jury  in  the  Eastern 
Division  was  thus  made  nearly  two  years 
ago,  after  the  first  jury  trial  was  brought  to 
a  conclusion  without  a  verdict.  The  defend- 
ants in  this  case  went  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  6th  Circuit  on  a  Pe- 
tition for  a  writ  of  Mandamus  seeking  to 
overturn  the  determination  that  a  jury 
would  be  selected  from  the  Eastern  Division, 
a  division  that  is  comprised,  as  I  said,  of  sev- 
enteen different  counties. 

It  was  held  by  that  Court,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals,  that  this  Court  had 
the  authority  to  issue  that  order  and  that 
the  issue  could  be  raised  in  due  course  after 
the  trial,  if  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  returned. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
refused  to  hear  arguments  on  the  issue  and 
denied  the  defendants  petition  for  writ  of 
certiorari  in  the  fall  of  1992. 

This  Judge,  having  been  reassigned  to  the 
case  by  random  selection  after  Chief  Judge 
Horton  underwent  a  serious  surgical  proce- 
dure, was  asked  by  the  defendants  to  revisit 
this  issue,  and  I  did  so.  And  in  so  doing  added 
to  the  process  my  own  view  of  the  devastat- 
ing effect  that  pretrial  publicity  in  this  case 
rendered  both  during  and  after  the  first 
trial— before,  during,  and  after  the  first  trial, 
for  that  matter. 

I  have  not.  in  the  twenty-seven  years  that 
I  have  practiced  as  a  trial  lawyer  in  this  dis- 
trict and  have  been  a  Judge  on  this  bench, 
ever  seen  such  a  mass  of  media  coverage.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  media  has  covered  this 
case  every  day  for  the  last  six  years,  but  I 
think  I  can  say  that  the  newspapers,  the  tel- 
evision, the  radio  patrons  in  this  area,  have 
been  flooded  with  the  view  points  of  the  de- 
fendants themselves,  one  of  whom  has  ac- 
tively sought  such  extensive  coverage  and 
engaged  in  belligerent  attacks  on  the  pros- 
ecutors, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  the  first  judge  who  initially  tried  this 
case,  all  of  which  scurrilous  and  defamatory 
rhetoric  has  been  unsupported  by  the  record, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  that  is,  un- 
supported by  evidence  presented  to  this 
Court. 

The  apparent  decision  by  some  to  try  this 
case  by  media  trial  has  expanded  the  public- 
ity in  this  case  to  unheard  of  heights.  Other 
members  of  this  community  have  likewise 
used  the  media  in  their  efforts  to  saturate 
the  swell  of  public  opinion  with  racial  bias 
and  deny  this  Court  and  the  citizens  of  this 
country  the  opportunity  to  fairly  and  impar- 
tially dispose  of  these  charges,  whether  the 
answer  is  guilty  or  not  guilty,  under  the 
rules  of  law  that  our  constitution  guarantees 
apply  to  every  man  and  every  woman,  not 
just  some. 

For  years  now,  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  led  the  fight  to  assure  that  our 
constitutional  protections  are  applied  to  all 
people  of  any  color  or  race,  and  to  do  this  by 
recognizing  that  we  are  not.  and  cannot  law- 
fully be  treated  differently  under  the  law  on 
account  of  our  race  or  color.  That  means 
that  the  law  must  be  color  blind,  seemingly 
simplistic,  perhaps,  but  that  is  our  law  and 
it  is  perhaps— not  perhaps,  it  is  the  assur- 
ance that  race  will  not  be  used  against  any- 
one by  the  government  or  its  processes,  or 
its  laws. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  constitution 
provides  for  equal  protection  under  the  law 
and  forbids  the  taking  of  ones  freedom  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  it  assures  that  we 
shall  be  judged  under  the  law.  not  by  who  we 
are  or  what  color  our  skin  is.  but  by  the  laws 
of  this  land.  Thus,  the  same  laws  that  apply 
to  the  poorest  man  on  the  street  also  apply 
to  the  richest,  none  is  entitled  to  ignore  the 
law  by  his  station  in  life. 

It  is  this  essence  of  democracy  that  assures 
us  our  freedom  from  dictators  and  elite  des- 
pot. If  some  are  exempt  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  criminal  laws,  then  all  are  sub- 
ject to  the  denial  and  the  loss  of  their  free- 
doms and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  con- 
cept of  equality  carries  with  it  the  corollary 
that  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
sit  on  a  jury  because  of  race  or  color,  reli- 
gion or  sex.  economic  status,  or  national  ori- 
gin. Thus,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  determined  by  law.  and  I  quote.  "No  citi- 
zen shall  be  excluded  from  service  as  a  petit 
juror  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex.  national  origin,  or  economic  status." 
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Because  of  the  extreme  bias  renected  dur- 
ing the  first  trial  of  this  case  and  still  evi- 
denced by  mass  gatherings,  pickets,  traffic 
slow-downs,  and  veiled  threats  from  people 
bussed  to  Jackson,  this  Court  convened  in 
Jackson,  using  the  same  lawful  processes 
that  apply  to  everyone  in  the  hundreds  of 
criminal  cases  tried  in  this  district  year  in 
and  year  out,  selected  forty-two  f>eople  from 
the  venire  drawn  at  random,  from  which  the 
parties  were  allowed  to  exclude  thirty-two 
people,  leaving  a  jury  of  twelve. 

The  defendants,  using  all  of  their  chal- 
lenges, excused  twenty  white  people.  The 
United  States  excused  eight  black  people  and 
one  white  person.  After  challenges  were  as- 
serted to  the  manner  required  by  law,  with 
respect  to  these  challenges  I  required  each 
party  to  explain  the  jury  excuses  which  they 
exercised  and  allowed  the  other  side  to  be 
heard  on  whether  the  reasons  given  were 
credible  and  believable.  The  law  allows  each 
party  the  right  to  challenge  a  certain  num- 
ber of  jurors  for  any  reason  at  all.  except 
that  these  peremptory  challenges  may  not  be 
based  on  the  race  of  the  juror.  In  order  to 
preclude  racially  motivated  challenges,  the 
parties  were  required  to  state,  or  are  re- 
quired in  certain  circumstances  to  state,  as 
they  did  in  this  case,  a  reason  for  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  particular  juror,  and  they  must 
show  that  that  reason  is  race  neutral.  Each 
side  was  required  to  do  that  in  this  case.  And 
although  the  effect  of  the  appearance  of  the 
defendants  using  all  twenty  of  their  chal- 
lenges to  strike  white  jurors  and  the  govern- 
ment to  strike  eight  black  jurors  raised  in 
my  mind  an  inference  that  race  may  have 
been  a  motivating  factor  for  these  chal- 
lenges, each  party  stated  to  the  Court  what 
I  consider  to  be  racially  neutral  believable 
reasons  for  striking  the  juror  that  they 
struck. 

The  Acting  Attorney  General  has  today  an- 
nounced through  his  attorney  in  this  court 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  him  to  conclude 
that  race  wels  the  motivating  factor  in  the 
exercise  of  the  peremptory  challenges  used 
by  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  truly  to  become  one  in  a  nation, 
to  be  integrated  in  a  society  where  the  laws 
are  color  blind  and  all  men  are  equal  under 
the  law.  then  we  cannot  allow  demands  of  ra- 
cially fixed  jobless  to  invade  our  jury  system 
of  random  selection.  A  white  man.  as  three 
of  the  defendants  are  in  this  case,  is  not  enti- 
tled to  a  white  jury,  or  to  a  given  number  of 
white  jurors.  Likewise,  a  black  man.  as  one 
of  the  defendants  is.  is  not  entitled  to  a 
given  number  of  black  jurors.  A  Roman 
Catholic  is  not  entitled  to  a  jury  of  Catho- 
lics, A  Jew  is  not  entitled  to  a  jury  of  Jews. 
Asians  cannot  lawfully  demand  that  a  per- 
centage of  the  jury  be  constituted  of  Asians, 
nor  can  the  Italians,  or  the  Irish.  Rich  men 
are  not  entitled  to  rich  jurors,  and  poor  men 
are  not  entitled  to  poor  jurors.  Our  laws  say 
that  we  are  all  equal  and  that  the  selection 
of  a  jury  shall  be  done  among  equals  at  ran- 
dom. 

Today  the  United  States,  at  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Acting  Attorney  General,  after 
meeting  with  a  number  of  black  congressmen 
called  the  Black  Caucus,  after  meeting  with 
the  defendant.  Fords  attorney,  has  joined 
with  the  defendant.  Ford,  in  asking  this 
Court  to  overrule  Judge  Horton"s  1991  Order 
and  my  own  Order  of  1992.  that  the  jury  se- 
lection in  this  case  would  take  place  in  the 
Eaistem  Division,  where  the  people  have  not 
formulated  such  fixed  views  of  this  case  and 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  intimidation, 
and  hopefully  are  not  as  subject  to  intimida- 


tion, as  residents  of  this  division  would  be. 
They  will,  it  is  the  hope  of  this  Court,  be  free 
to  decide  the  issues  in  this  csise  on  the  evi- 
dence lawfully  admitted  at  trial  without  re- 
gard to  race. 

The  motion  made  by  the  defendant  and 
joined  in  by  the  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral today  comes  nearly  two  years  after  the 
original  order,  after  writs  were  requested 
and  denied  by  the  6th  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  after  an  eight  day  jury  selection 
process,  which  by  the  way  is  the  longest  jury 
process  I  have  ever— the  longest  jury  voir 
dire  process  I  have  ever  set  through.  And 
during  that  time,  we— at  least  in  my  view- 
impaneled  jurors  who  will  decide  this  case  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented  during 
the  trial  of  this  case,  and  not  based  on  the 
race  of  the  defendants  or  the  views  of  race 
that  have  so  flooded  the  media  in  this  city 
on  account  of  this  trial. 

It  comes  after  the  defendants  have  seen  the 
racial  content  of  a  randomly  selected  jury 
and  have  determined  that  they  want  a  jury 
of  different  racial  content.  It  is  a  sad  day.  in 
my  view,  when  the  Acting  Attorney  General 
and  a  representative  of  the  Whitehouse  give 
into  a  demand  that  a  jury  of  the  United 
States  must  be  selected  by  race,  that  their 
contempt  of  fairness  means  percentages, 
that  equality  depends  on  one's  race.  And  I 
say  that  with  due  respect  for  the  Attorney. 
Ms.  Meltzer.  presenting  the  case  on  behalf  of 
the  Acting  Attorney  General.  This  is  a  con- 
cept, though,  that  equality  depends  on  ones 
race  that  I  thought  was  dead  and  buried  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law. 

The  only  reason  to  disband  this  jury  today 
is  because  of  their  race.  The  location  of  the 
jury  selection  was  decided,  as  I  said,  two 
years  ago.  and  has  been  properly  challenged 
and  has  stood  the  test  of  those  challenges.  It 
is  unlawful  to  exclude  jurors  because  of  their 
race,  and  that  is  what  the  Court  is  being 
asked  to  do  regardless  of  the  gloss  that  is 
being  placed  on  this  request.  This,  the  Court 
will  not  do. 

Perhaps  just  as  disturbing  is  the  appear- 
ance that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  cre- 
ated by  this  motion  that  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  can  be  handled 
differently  if  one  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  And  I  say  this  with  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  no  man  wants  to  be  put 
to  trial.  But  every  man  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  this  country,  and  the  grand  jury  has  re- 
turned an  indictment  in  this  case,  which  the 
law  requires  be  disposed  of  by  trail. 

Never  before  have  I  heard  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  asking  to  disband  a  jury 
once  its  racial  content  was  divulged.  The  ap- 
pearance that  can  be  inferred  from  this  mo- 
tion is  repugnant  to  the  Court  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Acting  Attorney  General  has 
himself  recognized  that  things — I  quote, 
■things  occurring  outside  the  courtroom 
made  the  first  trial  of  this  case  a  mockery." 
unquote.  Yet.  knowing  this,  and  that  a  jury 
of  known  racial  content  has  been  selected, 
the  Acting  Attorney  General  would  have  this 
Court  go  through  a  similar  charade  as  the 
first  trial  turned  out. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  facts  of- 
fered to  support  his  motion,  nor  that  there  is 
any  law  that  would  justify  its  acceptance.  It 
is  untimely.  It  is  denied. 

CERTIFICATE 
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in  the  above — entitled  matter. 
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Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. I  appreciate  his  courtesy. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  a  very  proud 
day  for  Floridians  and  for  those  of  us 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  call 
Janet  Reno  a  friend.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Senator  BiDEN,  Senator  Hatch,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  the  thoroughly  profes- 
sional manner  in  which  they  have  re- 
viewed this  nomination  and  the  expedi- 
tion with  which  they  have  now  sent  it 
to  the  Senate  floor  for  a  final  vote  of 
confirmation.  I  believe  that  the  action 
of  the  committee  and  its  individual 
members  has  been  a  very  appropriate 
step  toward  building  a  new  relationship 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

I  believe  also,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
American  people  have  seen  over  the 
past  2  days  a  truly  distinguished  public 
servant.  They  have  seen  Janet  Reno  in 
an  eloquent  opening  statement  in 
which  she  talked  about  the  parents 
who  shaped  her  life  and  the  community 
that  has  nurtured  her.  She  responded 
to  a  wide  range  of  inquiries  from  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  believe  that 
she  has  started  the  process  of  building 
a  bond  between  herself  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  the  opportunity  that  I  had  to 
present  her  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
President,  I  discussed  the  fact  that  if 
one  had  set  about  drawing  a  job  de- 
scription for  the  Attorney  General's 
position  in  this  new  administration 
and  then  sought  out  a  person  who  could 
meet  that  job  description,  I  do  not 
think  the  President  could  have  found 
one  who  would  more  completely  have 
fulfilled  the  challenging  characteris- 
tics that  the  Attorney  General  will 
have  to  include  than  Janet  Reno. 

Janet  Reno  will  bring  to  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General  unique,  diverse, 
deep  managerial  experience.  She  is  now 
running  one  of  the  largest  prosecu- 
torial offices  in  the  Nation,  over  900 
employees,  over  250  attorneys.  That  of- 
fice last  year  filed  over  100,000  felony  or 
misdemeanor  charges.  It  is  an  office 
which  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  di- 
verse communities  in  America  dealing 
with  the  wide  range  of  criminal  justice 
issues  which  she  will  now  face  in  her 
role  as  the  U.S.  Attorney  General. 

In  that  position,  she  has  also  fulfilled 
a  second  important  requirement,  and 
that  is  extensive  intergovernmental  ex- 
perience. While  she  has  been  a  State 
prosecutor,  she  has  worked  closely 
with  all  of  the  panoply  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies,  from  the  Fed- 
eral district  attorney  to  the  FBI  to  the 
Drug   Enforcement   Agency   and   espe- 
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cially  to  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  an  agency  that  has 
often  been  described  as  the  stepchild  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  She  brings 
a  unique  understanding  of  the  oper- 
ation of  those  agencies  as  they  touch 
and  affect  human  beings.  She  under- 
stands the  relationship  between  their 
activities  and  the  activities  of  State 
and  local  law  enforcement.  She  also  is 
a  person  who  has  been  willing  to  put 
aside  the  ability  to  get  that  big  convic- 
tion, the  headline  in  the  newspaper  for 
a  cooperative  relationship  with  other 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Janet  Reno 
is  a  person  who  is  interested  in  results, 
not  who  gets  credit  for  the  results. 

She  has  had  a  personal  wide  range  of 
experience  having  served  in  private 
practice  as  the  staff  director  for  legis- 
lative committees  and  now  for  almost 
15  years  as  a  prosecutor. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  she  brings  a 
unique  approach  to  what  it  means  to  be 
a  law  enforcement  prosecutor  official. 
She  understands  that  it  is  not  just  her 
job  to  manage  the  law  as  it  has  been 
given  to  her,  but  it  is  her  leadership 
opportunity  to  shape  the  law  to  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  soci- 
ety. 

One  of  the  often  cited  examples  is  the 
establishment  of  a  special  drug  court. 
She  could  have  enforced  the  law  by  just 
bringing  people  who  had  been  arrested 
for  nonviolent  drug  cases  before  a 
judge  and  jury  and  having  them  con- 
victed and  sent  away  to  jail.  That 
would  have  been  perfectly  within  her 
standards  as  a  law  enforcement  pros- 
ecutor. But  rather  than  just  do  that, 
she  led  the  establishment  of  a  special 
drug  court,  and  under  that  court,  with 
judicial  supervision,  nonviolent  drug 
offenders  have  been  sent  into  a  treat- 
ment program.  That  program  helped 
these  people  to  overcome,  to  deal  with 
their  drug  addiction.  Those  who  were 
in  this  program  understood  that  if  they 
failed  to  accomplish  that  objective, 
they  would  be  placed  in  jail  or  in  pris- 
on. 

The  success  rate  of  that  program — 
and  there  have  been  well  over  3,000 
graduates  today — has  been  in  the  range 
of  60  to  90  percent  of  those  persons  who 
come  through  that  program  that  have 
not  had  any  further  impact  with  the 
criminal  justice  system,  an  amazing 
statistic  in  terms  of  the  success  of  that 
endeavor. 

That  is  just  one  of  many  examples  of 
a  person  who  has  used  her  creative  tal- 
ents to  create  a  more  just  society  and 
to  save  lives. 

But  let  me  say  one  final  item  which 
was  not  on  my  list  of  qualifications  for 
the  Attorney  General  when  I  presented 
Ms.  Reno  to  the  committee  on  Tues- 
day. Last  weekend  I  participated  in  a 
conference,  an  overtly  political  con- 
ference, focused  on  the  upcoming  1994 
campaigns. 

One  element  of  that  conference  was  a 
discussion  of  what  was  the  political  en- 


vironment in  America  as  we  approach 
1994?  Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  information  provided  by 
some  of  the  best  analysts  of  public 
opinion  and  attitude  in  this  country. 
Public  attitude  toward  public  officials 
and  Government  is  not  in  decline,  it  is 
in  free  fall. 

We  are  at  the  lowest  level  of  public 
esteem  in  the  period  of  time  for  which 
scientific  studies  of  the  public  attitude 
have  been  taken,  and  getting  worse.  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  we  are  going  through  this  free  fall 
of  public  attitude.  One  of  those  is  that 
the  public  has  not  been  viewing  its 
public  officials  as  having  the  charac- 
teristics that  indicate  they  are  genu- 
inely concerned  about  people  and  they 
are  prepared  to  put  the  people's  inter- 
est above  and  beyond  and  ahead  of  any 
personal  or  special  agenda. 

I  believe  that  over  the  last  2  days 
Janet  Reno  not  only  acquitted  herself 
with  great  distinction,  but  she  made  a 
contribution  to  enhancing  the  public 
attitude  toward  public  service  and 
those  who  serve  the  public.  Those  who 
watched  her  over  the  last  2  days  saw  a 
person  who  is  open,  candid,  and  obvi- 
ously very  intelligent  without  being 
arrogant.  They  saw  a  person  who  is 
compassionate.  They  saw  a  person  who, 
not  just  from  her  words  but  from  her 
ability  to  draw  from  personal  experi- 
ence with  children  in  need,  with  bat- 
tered wives,  with  persons  who  were  at 
the  depths  of  our  society,  is  clearly  a 
human  being  who  cares  deeply  about 
the  human  condition. 

When  you  talk  to  persons  who  are  re- 
cently naturalized  into  this  country 
and  ask  what  is  it  that  made  them  give 
up  their  citizenship  from  another  coun- 
try to  become  an  American,  I  have 
found  one  of  the  first  things  that  is 
given  as  that  reason  is  our  system  of 
justice.  People  feel  that  in  America  ev- 
erybody, no  matter  where  they  came 
from  or  what  their  station  in  life,  is 
going  to  be  treated  fairly.  For  the  per- 
son who  is  going  to  be  heading  our  na- 
tional Department  of  Justice  to  have 
those  qualities  that  Janet  Reno  so 
abundantly  possesses  I  believe  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  our  citizens,  those 
who  have  recently  joined  as  natural- 
ized citizens  and  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  been  bom  and  spent 
a  lifetime  in  this  country. 

Janet  Reno  knows  about  those  things 
that  shaped  her  character:  Her  foreign- 
bom  father  who  came  to  this  country, 
as  she  said,  with  funny  clothes  and  a 
funny  accent,  and  who  never  forgot 
what  it  meant  to  be  taunted  because  of 
that  and  always  had  a  respect  and  sen- 
sitivity to  people  who  were  different; 
to  her  mother  who,  in  the  most  literal 
sense,  built  their  home,  a  home  which 
survived  the  hurricane  of  August  of 
last  year  because,  as  she  said,  it  was 
built  without  compromise. 

Janet  Reno  is  a  human  being  who  is 
built  without  compromise. 


I  might  say  that  as  a  Floridian  who 
grew  up  in  the  same  community  as  did 
Ms.  Reno.  I  was  proud  of  the  comments 
she  made  about  how  much  her  commu- 
nity had  shaped  her  character;  that  the 
diversity  of  people  and  experiences 
that  that  young  and  still  relatively 
frontier  community  of  Miami  has 
brought  to  her  life  helped  shape  her 
character  and  her  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  commend  the  committee 
for  its  action  yesterday,  and  I  rec- 
ommend to  all  of  my  colleagues  today 
their  vote  to  confirm  Janet  Reno  to 
the  highest  position  of  justice  in  our 
Nation.  She  will  do  us  all  proud.  She 
will  be  true  to  her  commitment  to  jus- 
tice, as  she  has  been  throughout  her 
lifetime.  She  will  assist  in  restoring 
confidence  in  democracy  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  yields  his  time.  The 
Chair  advises  the  managers  that  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  17  minutes  remaining  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  32  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
genuine  enthusiaism  that  we  approach 
this  nomination.  As  the  Presiding  offi- 
cer knows,  when  you  are  in  the  party  of 
the  President  in  power,  there  is  fre- 
quently pro  forma  support  and,  if  there 
is  not  any  strong  objection,  kind  of  pro 
forma  support  on  the  other  side.  I 
think  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  here  we 
have  someone  who  really  is  going  to  do 
a  solid  job. 

I  jotted  down  a  few  adjectives  that  I 
think  describe  the  nominee:  independ- 
ent. I  think  that  is  precisely  what  she 
will  be.  When  I  asked  her — because  I 
believe  an  Attorney  General  should  not 
be  a  participant  in  partisan  activities— 
if  Senator  Biden  or  I  asked  her  to  be  at 
a  fundraiser,  whether  she  would  come — 
and  Senator  BiDEN  in  jest  said.  "Well, 
the  answer  is  'yes'  for  Biden  and  'no' 
for  Simon" — she  said  that  she  would 
decline  doing  that.  I  think  that  is  the 
right  answer. 

She  is  substantial.  She  is  sensitive  to 
the  rights  of  others.  Practical  and 
upretentious.  I  think  that  is  something 
which  really  comes  through.  Very  di- 
rect and  practical.  Her  opening  state- 
ment, as  someone  who  has  been  a  stu- 
dent of  Abraham  Lincoln,  had  a  touch 
of  Lincolnesque  in  the  simplicity  and 
the  directness  of  what  she  had  to  say. 
I  mentioned  that  I  favored  the  drug 
czar  being  removed  from  politics.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  a  tradition  that  is 
the  opposite.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
I   will    be   introducing   legislation   co- 
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sponsored  by  Senator  Hatch  which  will 
statutorily  make  that  clear.  But  she 
indicated  she  favors  that  approach. 

She  also  indicated— and  I  think  this 
is  the  multidimensional  nature  of 
Janet  Reno — that  if  the  President  used 
two-thirds  for  law  enforcement  and 
one-third  for  education  and  drug  treat- 
ment, it  is  imbalanced.  I  might  add,  if 
you  were  to  add  prison  costs  to  that,  it 
would  go  up  to  probably  95  percent  and 
5  percent. 

She  said  we  have  to  be  doing  more  in 
treatment;  we  have  to  be  doing  more  in 
education;  and  she  said  we  have  to  be 
reaching  out  to  people  long  before  they 
end  up  in  the  judicial  system. 

I  think  we  have  an  unusually  fine, 
competent,  practical,  sensitive  person 
who  is  going  to  do  honor  to  the  Office 
of  Attorney  General.  We  had  an  Attor- 
ney General  in  this  Nation  who,  back 
some  years  ago  under  Gerald  Ford,  was 
that  kind  of  a  person— Ed  Levy.  1  think 
Griffin  Bell  was  that  kind  of  a  person 
under  Jimmy  Carter. 

I  think  we  have  another  person  of 
that  kind  of  stature  and  ability,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  vote  for  her  and  com- 
mend her  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  7  minutes  to 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  METZEN- 

BAUM. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois. 

I  rise  to  join  him  in  support  of  the 
nomination  of  Janet  Reno  to  be  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  a  historic  day.  Ms.  Reno  is  about  to 
become  the  first  female  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  this  Nation's  history,  and  I  am 
proud,  very  proud  to  support  her. 

President  Clinton  should  be  com- 
mended for  taking  yet  another  step  in 
our  ongoing  effort  to  open  new  doors  of 
opportunity  to  women  and  minorities. 
But  make  no  mistake.  Ms.  Reno  is  not 
being  confirmed  by  reason  of  her  gen- 
der. Anyone  who  reviews  her  record  or 
spends  a  little  time  with  her  quickly 
realizes  that  Janet  Reno  is  superbly 
qualified  to  be  this  Nation's  Attorney 
General. 

She  is  an  intelligent  and  innovative 
thinker  with  a  distinguished  legal 
background. 

Janet  Reno  has  nearly  30  years  exi)e- 
rience  as  an  attorney.  She  has  worked 
in  both  private  practice  and  public 
service.  She  has  developed  a  solid  law 
enforcement  record  and  gained  valu- 
able management  experience  during 
her  14  years  as  State  attorney  for  Dade 
County,  FL.  She  hsis  won  numerous 
awards  and  has  a  sterling  reputation, 
winning  high  praise  from  both  prosecu- 
tors and  defense  attorneys. 

Best  of  all,  Janet  Reno  has  hands-on, 
street-level  experience  in  fighting 
crime.  In  recent  years,  our  debates 
over  crime  have  degenerated  into  con- 
tests over  who  is  tougher  or  who  can 


invent  more  new  death  penalties  or 
more  new  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences. Tough  talk  has  substituted  for 
effective  action. 

I  believe  that  Janet  Reno  will  be  the 
kind  of  Attorney  General  whose  deeds 
will  speak  much  louder  than  her  words. 
She  has  spent  years  working  with  po- 
lice officers,  prosecutors,  judges,  com- 
munity leaders,  and  ordinary  citizens 
in  the  effort  to  make  our  neighbor- 
hoods and  our  streets  safer.  And  she 
knows  that  there  has  to  be  a  balanced 
approach  to  our  battle  against  crime. 
Janet  Reno  will  not  shrink  from  her 
duty  to  enforce  the  law  and  bring 
criminals  to  justice,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  street  criminals  or 
white-collar  criminals.  But  she  also 
recognizes  that  we  have  got  to  put 
more  thought  and  more  resources  into 
stopping  crimes  before  they  start.  She 
realizes  that  we  have  got  to  make  a 
better  effort  at  preventing  children 
from  growing  up  and  becoming  crimi- 
nals in  the  first  place. 

Let  me  say  a  brief  word  about  one 
issue  which  arose  during  her  confirma- 
tion hearing.  Some  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  sug- 
gested that  Janet  Reno  is  firmly  in  the 
camp  of  those  who  seek  to  virtually 
eliminate  habeas  corpus  review — that 
is  just  not  the  case. 

Habeas  corpus  is  a  crucial  backstop 
which  helps  to  prevent  innocent  people 
from  being  executed  and  which  ensures 
that  the  death  penalty  is  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  our  Constitution.  Like 
most  people  who  have  studied  the 
issue,  Janet  Reno  recognizes  that  some 
reform  of  habeas  corpus  is  needed  in 
order  to  reduce  unwarranted  delay  and 
prevent  unnecessary  or  repetitive  liti- 
gation. But  that  does  not  mean  that 
she  shares  the  goal  of  those  here  in  the 
Senate  who  would  like  to  dismantle  ha- 
beas corpus  to  destroy  it  to  make  it  a 
nonentity. 

Janet  Reno  recognizes  that,  in  the 
words  of  former  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art, "There  is  more  to  swift  justice 
than  just  swiftness.  "  In  response  to  a 
question  from  Senator  Leahy  on  ha- 
beas, she  stated  that: 

I  think  it  is  Imperative,  as  we  discuss  any- 
thing in  habeas  reform,  that  we  address  the 
issue  of  delay.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  got 
to  make  sure  that  the  process  is  fair,  that 
the  process  is  just,  and  that  people  are  prop- 
erly and  completely  represented  so  that 
their  constitutional  rights  are  worth  some- 
thing and  that  they  are  not  mere  words  on 
paper. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Sen- 
ator Heflin,  she  stated  that: 

I  think  clearly  we  have  got  to  reduce  the 
delay  involved  in  carrying  out  the  death  pen- 
alty. I  do  not  think,  however,  that  that 
should  produce  undue  and  unseeming  haste.  I 
am  concerned,  when  I  see  figures  that  40  to 
60  percent  of  the  cases  are  reversed,  because 
people  didn't  have  component  counsel  up- 
front pretrial. 

Ms.  Reno's  mention  of  the  40-percent 
figure  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 


ican Bar  Association  has  found  that  40- 
percent  of  habeas  corpus  petitions 
brought  by  death  row  inmates  result  in 
a  determination  that  a  significant  and 
prejudicial  constitutional  error  was 
committed  at  trial. 

The  record  demonstrates  that  Ms. 
Reno  understands  that  habeas  corpus  is 
a  complicated  issue  with  a  number  of 
different  dimensions.  It  is  clear  that 
she  is  not  in  anyone's  camp  on  this 
issue.  I  believe  she  will  bring  the  same 
kind  of  independence  and  intelligence 
to  this  issue,  that  she  has  shown 
throughout  her  career.  It  would  be 
folly  for  anyone  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  to  suggest  that  Ms.  Reno  has 
committed  herself  to  being  an  advocate 
for  their  particular  position  on  habeas 
corpus. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  President 
ClintoJH  has  made  an  outstanding  deci- 
sion in  selecting  Janet  Reno  to  be  our 
next  Attorney  General.  She  has  the  in- 
telligence, the  temperament,  the  dedi- 
cation and  the  experience  to  do  a  first- 
rate  job.  Most  importantly,  she  has  a 
deep  respect  for  the  law  and  dem- 
onstrated commitment  to  justice. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
her  nomination. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  for  America 
when  we  confirm  her. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KoHL]  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  Janet  Reno  as  At- 
torney General.  But  first  I  want  to 
compliment  Chairman  Biden  for  con- 
ducting a  fair  and  thorough  hearing. 

As  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mitt'ie,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  ask 
her  questions  and  listen  to  her  re- 
sponses. She  is  obviously  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  articulate  person.  She  has 
been  an  excellent  prosecutor,  master- 
ing legal  detail  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution.  She 
meets  all  the  technical  requirements 
to  be  Attorney  General. 

She  also  meets  what  is,  for  me,  an- 
other requirement:  Janet  Reno  under- 
stands the  devastating  impact  that 
crime  has  on  our  society.  She  knows 
the  fear  that  people  feel;  she  shares  our 
frustration;  and  she  realizes  that  gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  protect 
us  and  prevent  criminals  from  taking 
over  our  streets. 

Today  crime  threatens  every  city, 
every  town,  and  every  village.  From 
inner-city  neighborhoods  to  rural  farm 
communities,  Americans  live  in  fear  of 
being  victims.  And  their  fear  is  proof 
that  our  Government  is  failing  to  guar- 
antee the  basic  freedoms  of  live,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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The  atrocities  are  all  too  familiar: 
Innocent  kids  killed  in  driveby 
shootings;  crack  house  busts  ending  in 
deaths;  rapes,  beatings,  and  killings  on 
the  evening  news.  In  1991,  violent  crime 
attempts  increased  11  percent;  there 
were  6.4  million  reported  rapes,  robber- 
ies, and  assaults;  6.4  million  Americans 
whose  lives  were  violated,  whose  hopes 
were  damaged,  whose  dream  of  safety 
was  destroyed.  And  even  worse — the 
rest  of  us,  the  hundreds  of  millions  who 
weren't  directly  touched  by  crime — 
have  almost  come  to  accept  this  behav- 
ior and  these  statistics  as  normal. 

But  we  cannot  accept  this.  We  cannot 
remain  captives  in  our  own  homes.  We 
cannot  allow  thugs  to  swagger  down 
the  street  to  intimidate  and  frighten. 
United,  as  one  people,  we  must  take 
back  our  streets. 

Success  will  not  come  easily,  nor  will 
it  come  quickly.  But  it  must  come. 

And  to  make  sure,  we  need  a  com- 
prehensive, long-term  approach,  blend- 
ing education  and  prevention  with  in- 
carceration and  rehabilitation.  And 
this  must  start  with  children  at  risk- 
children  perhaps  as  young  as  2  or  3 
years  old.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to 
keep  these  kids  from  turning  to  crime. 
As  for  those  who  do  commit  crime,  we 
must  let  them  know  we  will  help  them 
if  they  are  willing  to  work;  and  if  they 
are  not.  we  are  also  willing  to  put  them 
away  for  a  very  long  time. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  fighting  this 
onslaught  of  crime,  we  need  a  strong 
leader.  One  with  great  integrity,  exten- 
sive experience,  the  vision  to  see  where 
we  must  go  and  the  know-how  to  get 
there.  Janet  Reno  is  that  person.  I  will 
support  her  nomination,  and  am  eager 
and  looking  forward  to  working  with 
her  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  he  has  4  minutes  remaining 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  32  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  there  are  several  other  Democrats 
who  wish  to  speak  on  the  nomination 
and  that  they  are  on  their  way. 

What  I  would  suggest  is.  I  realize  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  Senators  time  on  both 
sides,  but  I  know  the  generosity  of  my 
friend  from  Utah,  and  his  willingness 
to  yield  time  on  his  time. 

So  what  I  would  do  is  for  the  moment 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  realize  I 
only  have  a  few  minutes  left.  Whatever 
time  I  have  left  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  HEFLIN]  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  full  support  of  the  nomination 
of  Janet  Reno  to  be  the  next  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  From  the 
time  that  President  Clinton  named  Ms. 
Reno  as  the  Attorney  General  des- 
ignate, through  the  close  of  our  con- 
firmation hearings  late  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  very  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated her  record  and  probed  her 
mind.  It  is  certainly  no  fluke  that  the 
committee  was  unanimous  in  its  ap- 
proval of  Ms.  Reno  to  be  our  Nation's 
chief  law  enforcement  official.  She  pos- 
sesses all  of  the  qualities  necessary  to 
enable  her  to  do  an  outstanding  job  and 
to  make  a  substantial  difference  in  the 
well-being  of  our  country. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has,  as 
one  of  its  most  important  functions, 
the  function  of  protecting  the  safety  of 
our  Nation's  citizens.  Janet  Reno  has 
convinced  me  that  she  will  carry  out 
that  function  very  effectively.  Her 
background  as  chief  law  enforcement 
official  for  Dade  County.  FL.  has  suffi- 
ciently prepared  her  for  this  vital  Cabi- 
net post.  I  believe  her  answers  to  the 
questions  the  committee  put  to  her 
amply  demonstrates  her  knowledge 
over  a  broad  range  of  criminal  justice 
issues,  which  she  will  face  when  con- 
firmed by  the  full  Senate. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  Ms. 
Reno's  concern  for  victim's  rights.  She 
has  displayed  an  indepth  understanding 
of  the  pain  and  suffering  that  crime 
victims  endure.  She  has  also  shown  a 
history  of  involving  victims  in  the 
process  and  giving  them  the  right  to  be 
heard.  She  has  been  heralded  as  an  ex- 
ceptional advocate  for  victims  of 
crime,  according  to  leading  victims' 
rights  organizations  nationwide. 

Ms.  Reno  will  restore  integrity  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  invigorate 
its  personnel  in  carrying  out  the  man- 
dates in  such  diverse  areas  as  criminal 
law.  antitrust,  civil  rights,  and  envi- 
ronmental law.  She  is  a  credit  to  her 
profession  and  will  reflect  honor  up)on 
the  Clinton  administration. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  Janet  Reno's  nomination,  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  her  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  for  5 
minutes. 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  nomination  of  Janet 
Reno  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  was  privileged 
yesterday  to  vote  for  her.  I  did  express 
to  her  disappointment  in  one  area,  and 
that  is  her  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  native  Americans  on  the  reserva- 
tions and  off  the  reservations,  as  well 
as  non-Indians  who  live  on  or  near  In- 
dian reservations. 

There  have  been  several  cases  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  arising  in  In- 
dian country— disputes  involving  In- 
dian rights  pertaining  to  fishing  and 
hunting,  ownership  of  land,  and  non-In- 
dians operating  businesses  on  reserva- 
tions for  which  they  are  taxed  by  both 
the  tribe  and  the  State,  to  name  a  few. 

Also  across  the  United  States,  we 
have  both  a  growing  problem  and  an 
opportunity  arising  from  gambling,  or 
gaming,  on  Indian  reservations.  Under 
the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  en- 
acted into  public  law  in  1988.  Indian 
reservations,  whether  they  are  in  New 
York,  or  Florida,  or  wherever,  have  the 
right  to  conduct  the  same  level  of  gam- 
bling on  the  reservation  as  occurs  any- 
where in  the  State.  As  a  result,  many 
tribes  are  engaged  in  very  lucrative 
gaming  activities.  With  that  comes  the 
blessing  of  having  money,  we  hope,  for 
economic  development,  if  it  is  used 
right.  But  with  it  comes  many  prob- 
lems associated  with  crime,  gambling 
addiction,  and  individual  imp>overish- 
ment. 

The  States  are  not  able  to  tax  Indian 
gaming  proceeds  to  fund  schools,  edu- 
cational institutions  and  roads  that 
might  be  used  by  the  residents  of  the 
reservations.  Indeed,  the  very  roads 
used  to  bring  people  to  the  reservation 
to  gamble  are  not  being  supported  by 
the  people  using  them.  This  has  been  a 
problem  throughout  the  West,  South- 
west. Midwest,  and.  indeed,  wherever 
Indian  gaming  occurs. 

When  I  met  with  Ms.  Reno  in  my  of- 
fice. I  asked  her  to  become  familiar 
with  some  of  these  subjects  so  that  we 
could  have  a  conversation  on  them  dur- 
ing the  hearings.  I  did  ask  several  ques- 
tions related  to  these  issues.  She  re- 
sponded that  she  had  not  yet  had  a 
chance  to  properly  study  them.  I  ac- 
cept her  response  for  the  moment. 

Indians  and  the  non-Indians  in  Indian 
country  feel  they  are  ignored  at  a  high 
level  in  Washington.  Everybody  ex- 
presses an  interest  in  their  problems, 
but  it  is  very  rare  we  get  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Attorney 
General  or  someone  else  at  a  high  level 
who  really  get  involved  with  their 
problems.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  have-  spent  a  good 
deal  of  my  time  while  serving  in  the 
House  and  Senate  working  on  Indian 
problems  and  the  problems  of  non-Indi- 
ans who  live  on  or  near  the  reserva- 
tion. I  have  done  this  not  to  get  the 
votes,  though  I  get  some  votes  on  the 
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reservation.  Indian  people  tend  to  vote 
Democratic.  But  I  act  out  of  my  com- 
mitment to  native  Americans  to  im- 
prove their  plight  and  to  develop  real 
jobs  on  the  reservations.  There  are 
many  problems  on  the  reservations:  al- 
coholism, especially  among  males,  is  a 
major  one  that  we  need  to  address.  For 
many  alcoholics  dignity  can  be  re- 
stored through  meaningful  jobs.  But 
there  also  are  real  problems  with  non- 
Indians  who  live  on  or  near  the  res- 
ervations who  feel  that  the  BIA  police 
or  the  tribal  courts  are  not  fair  to 
them,  who  feel  that  they  could  lose 
deeded  land,  who  have  a  hard  time  sell- 
ing the  ranch  because  of  clouds  on  the 
title,  who  may  operate  a  business  on 
the  reservation  and  are  taxed  by  both 
the  State  and  the  tribal  government. 
All  these  problems  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed, along  with  issues  raised  by  In- 
dian gaming. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  did  receive  assur- 
ance from  Ms.  Reno.  She  said  she  was 
going  to  make  the  concerns  of  Indians 
and  non-Indians  in  Indian  country  a 
top  priority.  I  hope  she  is  able  to  visit 
the  reservations  and  talk  to  Indians 
and  non-Indians  who  have  severe  prob- 
lems. We  need  top-level  people  in 
Washington  interested  in  their  prob- 
lems. 

I  shall  continue  to  speak  on  these  is- 
sues so  long  as  I  am  in  the  Senate.  Ju- 
risdictional issues  arising  in  Indian 
country  deserve  high  priority  at  the 
Justice  Department.  I  shall  vole  for 
Ms.  Reno.  I  think  she  will  be  an  excel- 
lent Attorney  General.  I  hope  and  pray 
she  keeps  the  pledge  she  made  to  me 
that  she  will  make  the  concerns  of  In- 
dians and  non-Indians  in  Indian  coun- 
try a  top  priority. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICE:R.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  yields  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
M.^ THEWS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  very  strong  support  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Janet  Reno  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  When  Presi- 
dent Clinton  announced  Janet  Reno's 
name  last  month  to  be  the  Attorney 
General,  I  indicated  with  enthusiasm 
that  I  considered  this  to  be  an  out- 
standing choice. 

I  have  known  Janet  Reno  for  many 
years  and  have  the  highest  regard  for 


her  competence,  for  her  integrity,  and 
for  her  ability  to  be  the  chief  legal  offi- 
cer of  the  Federal  Government. 

These  qualities  were  clearly  evident. 
I  believe,  in  the  course  of  the  recently 
concluded  hearings  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  of  course  were  reflected 
in  the  animous  vote  by  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  report  her  nomina- 
tion favorably  to  the  Senate. 

The  details  of  Janet  Reno's  legal  ca- 
reer are  well  known.  A  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell and  the  Harvard  Law  School,  she 
worked  in  the  private  practice  of  the 
law,  and  for  over  20  years  has  pursued 
a  distinguished  public  legal  career  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  the  last  15  of 
those  as  chief  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  11th  Judicial  District  of  Florida, 
which  includes  Miami  and  surrounding 
Dade  County. 

She  has  really  had  an  extraordinary 
record  of  achievement.  She  has  been  on 
the  front  line  of  the  fight  against  crime 
and  drugs,  and  has  worked  closely  with 
police  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  courts.  She  has  man- 
aged an  office  of  over  900  people  and  de- 
veloijed  a  number  of  innovative  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  the  crime  problem 
and  creative  approaches  for  incarcerat- 
ing and  rehabilitating  criminals. 

She  has  been  a  pioneer  in  developing 
effective  alternative  strategies  to  fight 
crime,  such  as  the  special  court  to 
deter  young  drug  offenders.  She  has 
been  an  aggressive  prosecutor  of  sexual 
and  child  abuse  cases.  She  has  been  re- 
elected on  five  occasions  in  Dade  Coun- 
ty, with  margins  of  victory  that  would 
be  the  envy  of  any  candidate  for  public 
office.  She  clearly  commands  broad 
support  in  her  community. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say.  in  closing. 
I  am  confident  that  Janet  Reno  will  be 
an  exemplary  leader  and  an  outstand- 
ing manager  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  that  she  will  bring  a  deep 
sense  of  integrity  and  high  standards 
to  that  very  important  national  De- 
partment—one of  the  original  depart- 
ments of  our  National  Government. 

Janet  Reno  is  a  fair,  intelligent,  and 
strong  individual,  with  the  broad  expe- 
rience and  vision  that  are  so  critically 
needed  at  this  time. 

I  again  commend  the  President  on 
his  selection  of  Janet  Reno  to  be  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  Chairman  Biden  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  their  prompt  and  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  her  nomination.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  nomina- 
tion. Our  Nation  will  be  much  the  bet- 
ter and  stronger  for  it. 

I  look  forward  to  an  outstanding  per- 
formance by  Janet  Reno  as  the  next 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
some  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  HELMS.  Three  minutes  ought  to 
do  it,  if  the  Senator  has  that  much 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  much  impressed  with  the 
nominee,  Ms.  Reno,  even  though  I  have 
yet  to  find  many  things  about  which 
she  and  I  agree. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Hatch:  This 
lady  favors  gun  control;  did  she  say 
that  much? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  And  she  is  against  the 
death  penalty— I  think  Strom  Thur- 
mond took  note  of  that  during  the 
hearings— is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  She  is  against  the  death 
penalty.  But  she  has  been  a  very  decent 
and  honorable  prosecutor  who  has  en- 
forced the  death  penalty  better  than 
100  times  in  her  career  down  there.  So 
she  has  abided  by  the  law,  regardless  of 
whether  she  disagreed  with  it  or  not. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  percentage  of  her 
cases  did  the  hearings  disclose  with  ref- 
erence to  plea  bargaining?  Wats  it  97 
percent? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  cannot  recall  the  ac- 
tual percentage.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
that  high. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  that  is  in  the 
ballpark. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  could  very  well  be. 
Because  they  brought.  I  believe,  over 
100,000  cases  last  year  alone,  and  it  is 
logical  that  many  of  them  would  be 
plea  bargains. 

Mr.  HELMS.  She  favors  abortion.  She 
is  pro-choice,  I  will  put  it  that  way. 

But  I  did  like  what  she  said  when  she 
was  accused  of  something  which  I  be- 
lieve, and  trust,  was  absurd  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  rumor.  She  said  something  to 
the  effect  that  she  was  an  old  maid.  I 
have  not  heard  that  expression  in  a 
long  time.  And  she  lives  with  her 
mother,  does  she  not? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Her  mother  is  deceased 
now.  She  lives  in  the  family  home. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  any  case,  some  of  my 
friends  have  called  in  and  said,  "You 
must  not  vote  for  this  lady."  I  said, 
"Why  not?"  And  they  said,  "Well  she  is 
pro-abortion."  I  said.  "Well,  do  you 
think  President  Clinton  is  going  to 
send  up  a  nominee  who  is  opposed  to 
abortion?" 

I  think  this  lady  is  absolutely  honor- 
able. I  have  three  or  four  people  in  my 
State  who  went  to  school  with  her. 
They  have  called  me.  or  written  to  me, 
and  they  have  given  her  the  highest 
recommendation  with  respect  to  her 
character. 

Now,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
that  counts  with  me.  I  can  get  along 
with  people  who  disagree  with  me  on 
issues,  just  so  long  as  they  have  char- 
acter. And  I  believe  Ms.  Reno  is  a  lady 
of  character. 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 
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Mr.  HATCH.  I  surely  do.  Every  indi- 
cation is  that  she  is  not  only  a  person 
of  character,  but  of  high  standards.  I 
believe  that  her  background,  intel- 
ligence, ability,  education,  and  her 
work  effort  have  been  those  of  a  person 
of  great  character. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  felt  the 
need  to  ask  these  questions  because, 
even  as  we  speak,  a  lot  of  people  are 
calling  to  say  "you  cannot  vote  for 
her." 

Mr.  Clinton  won  the  election.  We  do 
not  have  but  one  President  at  a  time.  I 
do  not  like  some  of  his  nominees.  But 
I  am  sure  that,  if  I  knew  this  lady  per- 
sonally, I  would  like  her.  And  also, 
based  on  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
by  reading  transcripts  and  reading  the 
news  accounts  and,  I  must  say,  talking 
to  my  friends,  such  as  Orrin  Hatch,  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  her,  and  I  am 
going  to  do  it  unhesitatingly,  because  I 
think  she  is  a  lady  of  character. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
It  is  characteristic  of  him  to  support 
good  people,  and  this  is  a  good  person, 
and  a  person  of  great  ability. 

I  believe  she  will  make  a  real  dif- 
ference as  Attorney  General.  I  think 
she  will  set  standards  that  will  be  long 
followed  by  others  who  may  succeed 
her  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly support  the  nomination  of  Janet 
Reno  as  the  next  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Ms.  Reno's  experi- 
ence, qualifications,  temperament,  and 
forthright  testimony  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  convinces  me  that  she 
has  the  potential  to  be  a  great  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  As 
we  all  know,  Ms.  Reno  will  be  the  first 
female  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  salute  her  in  this  historic 
appointment. 

As  Dade  County  State's  attorney,  she 
has  developed  a  reputation  for  integ- 
rity and  toughness.  She  has  established 
herself  as  a  fighter  against  drugs,  as  a 
proponent  of  victim's  rights,  and  as  a 
person  committed  to  combatting  child 
abuse.  The  people  of  Dade  County  have 
shown  that  Ms.  Reno  is  held  in  the 
highest  regard,  by  repeatedly  electing 
her  by  lopsided  margins. 

However,  her  job  will  not  be  an  easy 
one.  Over  the  last  12  years,  the  Justice 
Department,  which  previously  had  a 
reputation  for  professionalism,  has  en- 
dured scandal  and  incompetence  under 
previous  Attorneys  General,  like  Ed 
Meese.  We  need  an  Attorney  General 
who  can  turn  the  department  around, 
and  put  the  justice  back  into  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  I  am  confident  that 
Janet  Reno  is  the  person  to  do  that.  I 
congratulate  the  President  for  such  an 
excellent  choice  to  be  our  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  Ms.  Janet  Reno 
to  be  confirmed  as  the  next  Attorney 
General. 


Since  her  nomination  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Ms.  Reno  has  been  the  focus  of  a 
very  thorough  background  check  and 
definitive  questioning  during  2  days  of 
hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

My  support  for  Ms.  Reno  is  based 
upon  the  examination  of  her  record  and 
her  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Ms.  Reno  proved  to  be  an  adept  witness 
facing  questions  on  myriad  issues  for 
which  she  will  have  jurisdiction. 

I  was  pleased  particularly  with  Ms. 
Reno's  response  to  my  questions  on  the 
need  for  effective  habeas  corpus  re- 
form. Ms.  Reno  said  and  I  quote,  "Sen- 
ator, I  could  not  agree  with  you  more 
on  that  issue.  *  *  *  We  sought  the 
death  penalty,  we  have  gotten  the 
death  penalty,  and  to  find  those  people 
still  in  prison  without  that  penalty 
carried  out  after  10  *  *  *  years  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  justice  system  *  *  *." 
She  went  on  to  comment  on  frivolous 
appeals  and  said,  "It  makes  no  sense 
and  is  not  in  line  with  the  idea  that 
punishment,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
fair,  but  swift  *  *  *,  to  see  a  crime 
committed  and  then  to  see  the  punish- 
ment carried  out  12  years  later  *  *  * 
does  not  send  any  message  and  I  think 
it  impedes  the  deterrent  effect"  of  cap- 
ital punishment.  Mr.  President,  her  re- 
marks are  encouraging  that  we  may 
reach  agreement  on  legislation  in  this 
area. 

Additionally,  Ms.  Reno  has  assured 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  she  will 
not  neglect  the  fight  against  violent 
crime — whether  it  is  in  the  cities,  in 
rural  areas,  or  in  the  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Ms. 
Reno's  background,  intelligence,  en- 
thusiasm, understanding  of  the  Na- 
tion's problems,  and  her  commitment 
to  vigorous  but  fair  enforcement  of  the 
law  will  serve  her  well  as  Attorney 
General. 

She  has  the  confidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  believe  she  is  well  qualified 
to  serve  as  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  confirmation  of  Janet 
Reno  as  U.S.  Attorney  General. 

I  am  impressed  by  her  spirit  and  by 
her  humanity,  a  combination  which 
should  serve  her  well  in  the  Attorney 
General's  Office. 

She  has  been  a  vigorous  prosecutor, 
but  she  has  also  given  much  effort  to 
education  and  rehabilitation,  particu- 
larly of  young  offenders  using  a  carrot- 
and-stick  approach,  probation  with  the 
threat  of  serious  punishment,  if  the  re- 
habilitation program  is  not  followed  to 
the  letter. 

She  has  promoted  programs  to  ease 
first-time  offenders,  particularly  drug 
offenders,  back  into  the  mainstream 
society  by  helping  them  get  jobs. 

While  much  of  her  efforts  in  Florida 
have  been  of  the  root  cause  approach  to 
fighting  crime,  she  has  assured  the 
committee  that  when  more  heinous  of- 
fenses were  involved,  she  has  supported 
dealing  harshly  with  those  criminals. 


Janet  Reno's  education,  experience, 
and  personality  suit  her  well  for  the 
job. 

I  believe  the  issue  of  immigration 
control  may  have  been  raised  by  more 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
than  any  other  single  issue  during  the 
2  days  of  hearings  with  Ms.  Reno.  She 
assured  the  committee  that  enforcing 
our  immigration  laws  is  a  top  priority; 
with  her.  She  assured  us  that  she  will' 
be  personally  involved  in  seeking  in- 
creased resources  and  staff  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 

As  one  of  my  colleagues  told  her,  we 
will  be  watching  carefully  to  see  to  it 
that  her  actions  fulfill  the  promises  we 
heard  at  the  hearings. 

I  believe  Janet  Reno  can  be  a  fine  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  express 
my  support  for  the  confirmation  of 
Janet  Reno,  President  Clinton's  nomi- 
nee for  Attorney  General. 

Ms.  Reno  has  certainly  impressed  me 
and  my.  Senate  colleagues  with  her 
poise,  her  intelligence,  and  her  famili- 
arity with  a  broad  array  of  criminal 
justice  and  civil  justice  issues,  particu- 
larly the  issue  of  domestic  violence. 
Perhaps  most  impressive  is  the  prac- 
tical law  enforcement  experience  she 
has  garnered  during  her  15  years  of 
service  as  Dade  County  prosecutor. 
This  experience  will  undoubtedly  be  an 
invaluable  resource  to  her  as  she  con- 
fronts one  of  the  great  problems  of  Our 
time — the  proliferation  of  violent 
crime. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope 
that  Ms.  Reno  will  make  combating 
crime  her  No.  1  priority. 

Many  people  mistakenly  believe  that 
crime  is  a  problem  reserved  to  the 
large  urban  areas  of  our  country.  Al- 
though I  wish  this  belief  were  true,  it 
certainly  does  not  reflect  the  recent 
experience  of  my  own  State  of  Kansas. 

According  to  the  Kansas  Bureau  of 
Investigations,  violent  crime  jumped 
by  10.9  percent  in  Kansas  in  1991,  and 
rose  again  by  10.5  percent  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1992.  Much  of  this  in- 
crease in  violence  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  sudden  emergence  of 
gang  activity.  The  most  recent  esti- 
mates, for  example,  suggest  that  there 
are  now  more  than  3,100  serious  gang 
members  throughout  Kansas.  Last 
year,  Wichita — with  nearly  1,200  gang 
members  roaming  its  streets — recorded 
14  gang-related  killings.  Even  in  the 
Johnson  County  area,  an  affluent  sub- 
urb of  Kansas  City,  police  have  identi- 
fied 16  different  gangs  with  several 
hundred  members. 

One  wonders  why  young  men  and 
women  would  choose  to  join  these 
gangs  and  become  foot  soldiers  in  the 
drug  trade,  committing  brutal  acts  of 
unspeakable  violence.  Poverty,  a  sense 
of  hopelessness,  a  drug  habit  that 
bends  the  mind  and  inflames  the  pas- 
sions— these  are  some  of  the  reasons 
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often  given  to  explain,  if  not  to  excuse, 
violent  criminal  behavior. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  no  ex- 
cuses. In  fact,  this  country  cannot  af- 
ford any  more  excuses.  There  is  only 
the  bitter  reality  that  society  has 
somehow  failed  to  communicate  to  a 
segment  of  our  youth  the  moral  lesson 
that,  "yes,  there  is  indeed  a  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  that  cer- 
tain behavior  is  simply  intolerable." 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  this  failure  to 
communicate  a  shared  public  morality, 
rather  than  poverty  or  other  social 
conditions,  that  is  the  biggest  factor 
behind  the  crime  epidemic.  As  my  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
John  Lewis,  once  explained,  "It's  not 
poverty  that  causes  crime.  It's  crime 
that  causes  poverty." 

During  her  tenure  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, it  is  my  hope  that  Ms.  Reno  will 
remember  these  important  words. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  Janet  Reno  the 
very  best  as  she  becomes  our  Nation's 
top  law  enforcement  officer.  I  will  be 
closely  watching  her  performance,  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  her  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
many  who  have  already  expressed  sup- 
port for  Ms.  Reno  as  U.S.  Attorney 
General.  Janet  Reno  has  demonstrated, 
through  years  of  service  and  in  her  tes- 
timony before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, that  she  is  highly  dedicated  to  the 
pursuit  of  justice  in  America. 

The  academic  and  career  record  of 
Ms.  Reno  illustrates  the  impressive 
legal  abilities  that  will  be  crucial  to 
success  as  the  Nation's  top  law  enforce- 
ment officer.  Friends  of  mine  who  have 
worked  with  her  in  Florida  speak  very 
highly  of  her,  as  do  those  in  Washing- 
ton who  have  had  the  chance  to  inter- 
view Ms.  Reno.  Her  adept  handling  of 
questions  by  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  led  to  an  18-to-O  vote  yes- 
terday to  recommend  confirmation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  in 
favor  of  confirming  Ms.  Reno  as  Attor- 
ney General  is  that  she  has  shown  her- 
self to  be  a  tough  and  independent  ad- 
ministrator who  is  not  afraid  to  take 
new  directions  when  necessary.  I  was 
encouraged  by  comments  indicating 
some  personal  opposition  on  her  part 
to  the  death  penalty— for  decades  some 
of  us  have  been  raising  questions  about 
its  merit.  Ms.  Reno  appears  ready  to 
attack  the  causes  of  crime,  while  re- 
maining tough  on  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms that  actually  work.  I  wish  her 
the  best  of  luck  in  the  enormous  chal- 
lenges that  face  her  in  the  coming 
years. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  strongly  supporting  the  confirma- 
tion of  Janet  Reno  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  I  am  confident  that  she  will 
do  an  outstanding  job  as  the  Nation's 
top  law  enforcement  officer. 

As  Attorney  General,  she  faces  many 
difficult  challenges.  Violent  crime  vic- 


timizes vast  numbers  of  Americans 
each  year,  and  leaves  millions  of  others 
fearful  in  the  streets  and  in  their 
homes.  Public  confidence  in  the  fair- 
ness of  our  legal  system  has  fallen. 
Working  families,  the  poor,  women, 
and  racial  minorities  believe  that  they 
cannot  get  a  fair  shake  in  our  courts, 
that  they  do  not  yet  stand  equal  before 
the  law. 

Janet  Reno  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
meet  these  challenges.  For  15  years  she 
has  served  as  State's  attorney  for  Dade 
County,  where  she  presided  over  an  of- 
fice with  240  assistant  prosecutors  and 
a  $33  million  budget.  She  brings  more 
impressive  crime-fighting  credentials 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  than  any 
Attorney  General  in  recent  memory. 

She  has  prosecuted  violent  street 
crime  and  white-collar  fraud  with 
equal  determination.  She  has  con- 
fronted the  Hood  of  illegal  drugs  in 
Miami  with  tough,  effective  policies. 
And  she  has  worked  closely  with  Fed- 
eral prosecutors  in  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  to  bring  corrupt  public 
officials  and  international  drug  traf- 
fickers to  justice. 

She  has  sought  stiff  sentences  for  ca- 
reer criminals  and  established  special 
units  within  her  office  to  focus  on  child 
abuse  and  domestic  violence.  She  has 
also  been  a  forceful  advocate  for  the 
rights  of  victims  and  witnesses. 

Janet  Reno  has  pioneered  innovative 
programs,  like  the  Miami  drug  court, 
to  treat  drug  addicts  so  that  they 
won't  need  to  commit  robberies  or  bur- 
glaries to  support  their  habits.  She  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  remove  the  condi- 
tions that  breed  criminal  activity,  like 
rundown  public  housing  and  a  soaring 
high  school  dropout  rate. 

In  a  county  that  has  extraordinary 
ethnic  diversity,  she  has  gained  the  full 
confidence  of  the  entire  community. 
Those  skills  will  serve  her  well  as  At- 
torney General,  where  she  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  protecting  the  civil  rights 
of  all  Americans. 

Janet  Reno  has  felt  the  pain  of  dis- 
crimination firsthand.  As  a  law  stu- 
dent, she  was  denied  a  job  at  a  Miami 
law  firm  because  she  was  a  woman;  14 
years  later,  she  was  made  a  partner  in 
that  firm.  She  is  fully  committed  to 
vigorous  enforcement  of  our  civil 
rights  laws  to  secure  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans. 

Unlike  many  who  preceded  her,  Janet 
Reno  brings  to  the  Office  of  Attorney 
General  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  both 
the  challenges  and  the  benefits  of  im- 
migration. Based  on  her  record  and  her 
testimony  in  her  confirmation  hear- 
ings, I  am  confident  that  she  will  en- 
force the  immigration  laws  fairly  and 
effectively.  Whether  it  is  protecting 
America  against  terrorism  or  helping 
persecuted  refugees  or  fighting  dis- 
crimination against  immigrants,  she 
will  be  an  Attorney  General  who  will 
be  on  the  side  of  effective  law  enforce- 
ment and  justice  and  fairness  for  all. 


The  Justice  Department  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  many  impor- 
tant environmental  laws.  Ms.  Reno 
brings  to  her  office  a  lifelong  respect 
for  the  environment  and  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  protecting  our  natural  her- 
itage for  future  generations. 

At  every  stage  of  her  confirmation 
hearings,  she  demonstrated  extraor- 
dinary intelligence,  integrity,  and  can- 
dor. She  has  the  experience  and  the  po- 
tential to  be  an  outstanding  Attorney 
General,  and  an  outstanding  symbol  of 
the  best  in  American  justice.  I  com- 
mend her  on  her  nomination,  and  I 
know  that  all  of  us  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  look  forward  to  working 
with  her  in  the  years  ahead. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
Janet  Reno's  nomination  as  the  next 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Ms.  Reno  is  an  excellent  choice  for 
this  important  position.  Her  record  as 
the  leader  of  the  Dade  County,  FL 
State  attorney's  office  for  the  last  15 
years  speaks  for  itself.  The  fact  that 
she  has  been  reelected  to  that  post  five 
times  shows  the  faith  and  admiration 
which  her  community  holds  for  her. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  next  Attorney 
General  will  come  to  the  job  with 
hands-on  experience  in  fighting  crime. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  Ms.  Reno  has  an 
interest,  not  only  in  fighting  crime, 
but  in  learning  what  causes  it  and  pre- 
venting it. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President.  I  am  also 
very  happy  that  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  be  a  woman.  Being  the  first 
Democratic  woman  to  win  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  in  her  own  right.  I  know  what  it 
is  like  to  be  the  first. 

But  I  am  not  voting  for  Janet  Reno 
just  because  she  is  a  woman. 

Rather.  I  am  voting  to  confirm  Janet 
Reno  as  U.S.  Attorney  General  because 
she  has  shown  that  she  is  qualified  and 
ready  to  do  the  job. 

I  look  forward  to  the  confirmation  of 
Ms.  Reno  as  Attorney  General,  and  I 
wish  her  the  best  as  she  takes  on  this 
important  position. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Janet  Reno  as  the 
first  woman  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Ms.  Reno's  dedication  to 
public  service,  her  accomplishments  in 
law  enforcement,  and  her  long-standing 
proven  commitment  to  justice  make 
her  an  outstanding  nominee. 

During  Ms.  Reno's  distinguished  ca- 
reer, she  has  shown  herself  to  be  a  tal- 
ented, forceful,  and  versatile  advocate. 
She  is  a  prosecutor's  prosecutor.  Her 
knowledge  of  this  art  is  not  based  on 
theory,  but  rather,  on  practice.  Her 
hands-on  approach  to  fighting  crime 
and  representing  the  people  of  Dade 
County  has  won  her  the  deep  respect  of 
those  she  has  served.  We  as  a  Nation 
will  be  fortunate  to  have  her  experi- 
ence guiding  the  Justice  Department. 

Ms.  Reno  knows  from  experience  how 
important   the   role  of  tough  law  en- 


forcement is  in  fighting  crime.  I  think 
all  those  present,  for  her  confirmation 
hearing,  witnessed  her  mettle  and  will 
attest  to  her  strength  of  purpose.  This 
is  a  person  of  unwavering  purpose.  And 
the  "mean  bads"  as  she  calls  them  will 
not  rest  easy  knowing  she  heads  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement. 

But  aside  from  being  a  tough  pros- 
ecutor in  the  traditional  sense  of  the 
term.  Ms.  Reno  has  also  proven  herself 
to  be  an  innovator  who  understands 
that  ending  this  epidemic  also  requires 
addressing  the  broader  issues  that  con- 
tribute to  crime:  Poverty;  inadequate 
education  and  sparse  economic  oppor- 
tunities. Her  initiatives  to  reform  the 
juvenile  justice  system  and  to  establish 
a  special  court  for  drug  offenders — 
combining  punitive  sanctions  with  re- 
habilitative measures — demonstrate 
her  commitment  to  refocus  the  system 
toward  prevention  and  rehabilitation. 
She  understands  the  complexity  of  our 
crime  problem,  and  how  deep  a  com- 
mitment we  need  by  government  and 
all  of  society  to  improve  the  situation. 
Her  nomination  comes  at  a  crucial 
time  for  the  Justice  Department.  In- 
stead of  enjoying  its  historic  reputa- 
tion as  the  champion  of  justice  over 
the  last  12  years,  the  Department  be- 
came one  of  the  most  partisan  bul- 
warks of  the  conservative  political 
agenda.  I  was  disheartened  to  see  At- 
torneys General  Meese,  Thomburgh, 
and  Barr  engage  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  political  confrontations  with 
Congress  and  the  courts,  instead  of 
concentrating  on  enforcing  the  law 
evenhandedly.  The  public  rightly  is 
concerned  that  the  Department's  integ- 
rity has  been  compromised  by  political 
ends.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we 
have  had  someone  who  can  give  the 
proper  direction  to  Federal  law  en- 
forcement. I  believe  Janet  Reno  is  that 
person. 

As  Attorney  General,  Ms.  Reno  will 
head  a  professional  corps  of  some  of  the 
most  talented  and  dedicated  attorneys 
and  law  enforcement  officials  in  the 
country — men  and  women  who  take 
deep  pride  in  representing  their  coun- 
try in  court  and  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  justice.  She  will  need  to  reinvigorate 
this  committed  group  with  a  new  sense 
of  morale  and  purpose.  Ms.  Reno  has 
been  described  by  both  colleagues  and 
adversaries  as  a  person  of  unwavering 
integrity.  From  her  fine  record  and  her 
straightforward  and  thoughtful  testi- 
mony these  past  2  days.  I  am  confident 
that  she  can  draw  on  this  integrity  to 
make  the  Department  of  Justice  a 
place  where  justice,  not  politics,  is  the 
first  and  only  priority. 

At  its  fundamental  core,  the  guiding 
principle  of  our  Republic  is  that  it  is 
ruled  by  laws— not  by  the  wishes  of 
particular  men  or  women  holding  polit- 
ical power.  Our  society's  legitimacy 
and  justness  stems  from  this  core  prin- 
ciple. It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the 
judiciary  to  protect  the  rule  of  law,  but 


it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  promote  and  pursue 
it,  as  well  as  to  protect  it.  This  is  a 
weighty  responsibilty,  but  one  Ms. 
Reno  is  extemely  well-suited  to  under- 
take. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
this  excellent  nominee  on  the  difficult 
but  rewarding  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Ms.  Janet  Reno  for  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. I  am  convinced  that  Janet  Reno  is 
the  Attorney  General  that  America  has 
been  waiting  for.  She  is  an  exceptional 
woman.  She  is  tough.  She  is  talented. 
And  she  is  experienced— both  in  civil 
and  criminal  law. 

After  a  long  wait,  we  finally  have  the 
kind  of  effective  crimefighter  that 
America  deserves.  Her  15  years  as  a  te- 
nacious prosecutor  in  Dade  County 
have  given  her  the  grit  and  the  experi- 
ence necessary  to  do  the  job  at  Justice. 
I  can  testify  myself,  as  a  trial  lawyer, 
that  there's  no  better  place  to  develop 
the  advocacy  skills  she  will  need  than 
the  inside  of  a  courtroom.  Ms.  Reno 
has  been  down  in  the  trenches.  She 
knows  what  it's  like  to  work  with  the 
courts,  what  it  takes  to  organize  and 
prosecute  a  case,  and  what  the  rank- 
and-file  law  enforcement  officer  is  up 
against  on  the  streets.  And  believe  me. 
that  will  be  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chief  prosecutor 
for  Dade  County,  Ms.  Reno  has  done  an 
outstanding  job.  She  has  been  on  the 
front  lines  of  fighting  every  aspect  of 
crime.  Her  innovative  approach  has  not 
only  attacked  high-profile  criminals 
but  also  has  aggressively  prosecuted 
deadbeat  dads  and  cases  of  spousal  and 
child  abuse.  In  fact,  she  has  established 
a  children's  center  for  prosecution  of 
child  sexual  abuse  cases,  and  created 
Florida's  first  domestic  violence  pros- 
ecution unit.  Additionally,  she  has 
worked  with  local  police  to  establish 
an  innovative,  special  unit  to  better 
coordinate  and  prosecute  career  crimi- 
nals. 

Mr.  President,  Ms.  Reno  gamers  the 
utmost  respect  from  colleagues  for  her 
intuitive  understanding  and  far-reach- 
ing vision  for  the  way  to  get  our  coun- 
try on  the  road  to  eradicating  crime  at 
its  source.  She  knows  the  importance 
of  rehabilitation  and  education.  I've  al- 
ways said  that  it's  better  to  feed  the 
child  than  to  jail  the  adult.  Ms.  Reno, 
with  her  firsthand  experience  of  seeing 
juveniles  caught  in  the  downward  spi- 
ral of  the  destructive  criminal  under- 
world, knows  that  we  have  to  educate 
and  rehabilitate  our  young  people  in 
order  to  make  them  productive  citi- 
zens. 

Toward  that  end.  she  has  used  her  of- 
fice to  revamp  Florida's  juvenile  jus- 
tice system.  This  is  right  in  line  with 
all  my  efforts  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Justice.  State  and  the  Judiciary 
to  increase  funding  for  juvenile  reha- 
bilitation and  education  programs 
across  the  country. 


Let  me  just  add  in  closing  that  I  am 
delighted  to  be  here  in  support  of  Janet 
Reno's  nomination  to  be  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. She  is  a  law  enforcement  profes- 
sional. Many  of  her  predecessors  were 
just  high-level  campaign  operatives.  In 
contrast,  Ms.  Reno  brings  real  court- 
room and  law  enforcement  experience 
to  the  position.  Her  strong,  sure-hand- 
ed, capable  leadership,  her  innovative 
and  vibrant  thinking  and  her  extensive 
criminal  experience  is  just  the  tonic 
the  Justice  Department  needs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  her  nomina- 
tion. I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Janet  Reno  to  be  this  country's  next 
Attorney  General.  Ms.  Reno  is  consum- 
mately qualified  for  the  position  of  top 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  United 
States.  In  her  statement  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  Ms.  Reno  referred  to 
the  inscription  on  the  Department  of 
Justice  building  which  reads.  "Justice 
in  the  Life  and  Conduct  of  the  State  is 
possible  only  as  first  it  resides  in  the 
Heart  and  Souls  of  the  citizens."  Ms. 
Reno's  life  and  her  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  for  the  past  15  years,  as 
a  State  attorney  and  chief  prosecutor, 
are  testimony  that  justice  resides  in 
her  heart  and  soul.  I  am  confident  that 
as  Attorney  General.  Janet  Reno  will 
bring  justice  to  the  life  and  conduct  of 
our  great  United  States  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

My  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  were  extremely  impressed 
by  Ms.  Reno's  profound  understanding 
of  the  roots  and  extent  of  the  crime 
which  plaques  our  country,  an  under- 
standing she  gained  from  her  vast  expe- 
rience on  the  local  level  in  Florida.  She 
is  tough  on  career  criminals,  mur- 
derers, and  drug  traffickers  through 
her  support  of  vigorous  penalties. 
Moreover,  she  has  strongly  advocated 
bold  drug  treatment  programs,  early 
intervention  for  juvenile  offenders,  and 
programs  to  combat  violence  in  the 
home. 

Ms.  Reno  is  a  tough-minded  prosecu- 
tor. She  made  clear  at  the  nomination 
hearings  that  she  is  not  concerned 
about  turf  or  credit.  I  spend  a  lot  of 
time  in  the  Senate  managing  turf  bat- 
tles— battles  between  Treasury,  Jus- 
tice, Border  Patrol,  DEA,  and  Customs, 
for  example.  Ms.  Reno,  however,  is  con- 
cerned about  doing  it  the  right  way.  I 
am  confident  from  her  past  treatment 
of  turf  battles  that  Ms.  Reno  will,  as 
she  pledged,  meet  with  Secretary  Bent- 
sen,  and  with  all  agencies  involved  to 
deal  with  this  problem  effectively. 

I  was  also  encouraged  and  pleased  by 
Ms.  Reno's  willingness  to  review  the 
number  of  cases,  one  of  which  is 
Inslaw,  that  have  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
credibility  of  the  Justice  Department. 

She  also  agreed  that  improving  the 
operations  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  should  be  a  high 
priority  in  her  Department.  The  Border 
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Patrol,  which  functions  under  INS.  is 
miserably  underfunded  and  mis- 
managed, both  in  terms  of  manpower 
and  resources. 

Finally,  I  am  confident  Ms.  Reno  will 
bring  a  new  excellence  and  diversity  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  women  and  minori- 
ties in  the  Senior  Executive  Service 
and  other  management  positions. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  scur- 
rilous attacks  against  nominees  are  all 
too  common  distasteful  occurrences  in 
the  confirmation  process.  Many  un- 
founded accusations  were  made  against 
Ms.  Reno's  character.  The  FBI  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  independently  in- 
vestigated these  allegations  and  found 
them  to  be  without  merit.  Moreover, 
there  were  several  individuals  who 
wished  to  come  and  testify  in  opposi- 
tion to  Ms.  Reno.  As  is  the  practice  in 
these  circumstances,  these  individuals 
were  invited  to  submit  their  testimony 
in  writing  to  be  included  as  part  of  the 
public  record.  To  date,  they  have  de- 
clined this  offer. 

In  Ms.  Reno's  nearly  30  years  of  pri- 
vate and  public  practice,  she  has  devel- 
oped a  professional  reputation  for  un- 
questionable and  impeccable  integrity. 
She  is  an  extraordinary  compassionate 
and  intelligent  woman  who  will  be  a 
dedicated  attorney  for  the  people.  I 
strongly  support  her  confirmation  and 
look  forward  to  her  tenure  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  thor- 
oughly pleased  today  to  vote  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Janet  Reno  of 
Florida  to  be  the  Attorney  General  for 
the  United  States.  As  the  first  woman 
to  be  selected  to  fill  this  position,  Ms. 
Reno  brings  to  the  Justice  Department 
an  impressive  record  of  integrity,  com- 
mitment, and  legal  prowess.  Since 
being  nominated  nearly  1  month  ago,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  her  conduct, 
demeanor,  and  forthrightness.  For  too 
long  our  Nation's  top  law  enforcement 
agency  has  been  compromised  by 
doubts  about  political  motives,  per- 
sonal integrity,  and  abuses  of  power.  I 
believe  that  Ms.  Reno  will  erase  such 
misgivings  and  restore  to  the  Justice 
Department  the  very  highest  level  of 
prestige  and  civic  mindedness. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Ms. 
Reno  has  indicated  that  she  will  take  a 
comprehensive,  centrist  approach  in 
carrying  out  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's responsibilities.  She  indicates 
that  this  means  such  things  as  not  only 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  our  drug 
laws  but  also  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  drug  treatment  programs. 
She  speaks  of  tough  punishment  of 
criminals  that  also  ensures  fairness 
and  encourages  rehabilitation  where 
possible.  She  points  out  the  need  for 
combating  the  out-of-control  gun  vio- 
lence plaguing  our  streets  while  prom- 
ising to  preserve  basic  rights  under  the 
second  amendment.  This  approach, 
which  seeks  solutions  rather  than  po- 


litical advantage,  is  desperately  needed 
in  today's  society  where  the  pursuit  of 
divisive  policies  in  recent  years  has 
paralyzed  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. I  am  encouraged  that  Ms.  Reno  is 
committed  not  only  to  finding  answers 
but  including  everyone  in  the  process. 

The  work  ahead  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  Ms.  Reno  is  by  no  means 
a  small  task.  Nevertheless,  I  am  con- 
fident that  she  will  tackle  the  prob- 
lems facing  her  with  vigor  and  that  the 
country  will  be  well-served  by  her  serv- 
ice. I  wish  her  the  best  of  luck  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  her  over  the 
coming  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  number  of  calls  and 
personal  contacts  from  Senators  re- 
garding the  timing  of  this  vote.  There 
are  a  number  of  conflicts  in  the  sched- 
ules of  Senators  and  in  an  effort  to  bal- 
ance the  conflicting  requests,  and  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  I  am  mo- 
mentarily going  too  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  vote  occur  at  2:20  in- 
stead of  the  2:15  p.m.  originally  sched- 
uled. That  would  give  an  additional  5 
minutes  for  Senators  who  are  on  their 
way  here,  and  not  greatly  inconven- 
ience Senators  who  are  to  leave  imme- 
diately upon  voting. 

I  believe  it  is  the  best  solution  to  ac- 
commodate the  various  requests. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  now  scheduled  for  2:15 
occur  at  2:20  p.m.,  and  that  the  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  be  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  cast  a  historic  vote. 
For  the  first  time  in  American  history. 
a  woman  will  become  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  I  commend  Presi- 
dent Clinton  for  his  appointment  of 
Janet  Reno.  I  commend  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  the  prompt,  yet  thor- 
ough, consideration  of  the  nominee. 
And  I  especially  commend  Janet  Reno 
for  her  handling  of  the  confirmation 
hearing  and  the  nomination  to  date. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  met 
Janet  Reno.  I  know  her  only  by  reputa- 
tion and  all  that  I  have  read  about  her. 
But  I  must  say  that  I  am  very  greatly 
impressed.  I  myself  served  as  a  pros- 
ecutor at  the  State  level.  I  served  as 
the  chief  Federal  prosecutor  for  the 
district  of  Maine,  as  U.S.  attorney  for 
that  position,  and  for  a  brief  period  of 
time  as  a  U.S.  district  judge.  I  devoted 
much  of  my  adult  life  to  matters  in  the 
judicial  system,  and  especially  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  person,  male  or  female,  in  this 
country  better  qualified  to  serve  as  At- 
torney General  than  Janet  Reno. 

Her  nomination  is  historic,  not  be- 
cause she  is  a  female,  but  because  she 
is  a  superbly  qualified  person  to  serve 
in  the  position  for  which  she  has  been 


nominated.  She  has  vast  experience  as 
a  prosecutor  managing  one  of  the  larg- 
est prosecutor's  offices  in  the  country 
with,  I  understand,  nearly  900  persons 
under  her  supervision.  And,  with  a  dis- 
tinguished record  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  the  criminal  justice 
system,  I  think  she  will  do  well. 

I  am  also  most  impressed  about  the 
following:  One  of  the  greatest  powers 
in  a  democratic  society  is  the  power  of 
prosecution.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
power  for  which  there  is  little  or  no  ac- 
countability. Members  of  Congress  are 
regularly  described  as  being  powerful. 
We  would  question  that.  But  we  are,  at 
least,  accountable.  Our  votes  are  re- 
corded and  all  of  our  deliberations  are 
in  public.  We  must  go  before  the  voters 
on  a  regular  basis. 

A  very  great  power — and  I  am  aware 
of  it  because  I  possessed  that  power 
personally— is  the  power  of  prosecu- 
tion. It  must  be  exercised  with  a  bal- 
ance of  vigor  and  restraint.  It  requires 
the  best  judgment  and  the  best  reason- 
ing and  restraint  in  action  of  which  our 
society  is  capable. 

That  is  often  not  the  case.  The  power 
of  prosecution  is  greatly  abused  in  a 
democratic  society.  I  am  confident, 
based  on  what  I  know  about  Janet 
Reno,  she  will  conduct  herself  properly 
in  that  regard.  And  finally,  and  most 
especially,  she  will  keep  politics  out  of 
law  enforcement. 

Some  months  ago  I  met  with  then- 
President-elect  Clinton  and  we  talked 
about  this  position.  My  advice  was  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  for  himself,  for 
the  country,  was  to  nominate  a  person 
who  would  make  judicial  decisions 
based  on  judicial  factors;  who  would 
make  law  enforcement  decisions  based 
on  law  enforcement  factors  and  keep 
politics  out  of  law  enforcement. 

The  Attorney  General's  position 
ought  not  to  be  a  political  position.  It 
ought  to  be  occupied  by  a  person  who 
understands  the  difference  and  who 
will  make  decisions  based  on  what  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  on 
that  basis  alone.  I  think  where  Presi- 
dents have  gotten  in  trouble  in  the 
past  is  where  they  have  appointed  peo- 
ple who  have  not  followed  that  stand- 
ard, who  thought  they  were  doing 
Presidents  a  favor  by  basing  decisions 
on.  or  considering,  political  factors. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  have 
an  Attorney  General  who  will  keep  pol- 
itics out  of  law  enforcement,  and  I  am 
confident  that  Janet  Reno  will  do  that. 

So  I  commend  the  President  very 
strongly  for  this  superb  nomination, 
and  I  look  forward  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing—if not  unanimous — vote  by  the 
Senate  in  just  a  few  minutes,  to  con- 
firm Janet  Reno  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  re- 
main 4  minutes  and  30  seconds. 


Mr.    BIDEN.    Mr, 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  just  let  me  say  once 
again  how  much  I  appreciate  the  co- 
operation of  my  Republican  colleagues, 
and  in  particular  Senator  Hatch.  I 
want  everyone  to  realize  that  under 
the  standing  rulings  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Hatch  could  have,  or  any  Re- 
publican could  have  insisted  that  this 
vote  not  take  place  for  another  10  days. 
It  would  be  appropriate,  fully  within 
the  rules,  and  would  be  the  way  we  usu- 
ally do  business.  But  I  can  tell  you 
that  Senator  Hatch  not  only  acceded 
to  the  request,  he  initiated  it.  along 
with  his  Republican  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  and  moved  this  nomination 
process  along  because  of  the  need  for 
an  Attorney  General.  I  want  to  just 
personally  thank  him.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  is  always  cooperative.  We 
have  been  good  personal  friends.  But  he 
is  also  a  pleasure  to  work  with  politi- 
cally in  that  he  acted  in  this  case,  as 
did  his  Republican  colleagues,  to  fill  a 
vacuum  that  needs  to  be  filled  right 
now  in  the  Justice  Department. 

I  think  I  might  say,  Mr.  President, 
we  are  doing  more  than  filling  a  vacu- 
um. We  are  putting  in  place  a  woman 
of  incredible  talent,  energy,  and  integ- 
rity who,  I  am  convinced,  has  the  po- 
tential to  be  one  of  the  truly  fine  At- 
torneys General  this  Nation  has  had. 
Her  commitment  is  unyielding,  her  in- 
tegrity is  beyond  question.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  as  nonpolitical  a  Jus- 
tice Department  as  possible.  This 
woman  is  going  to  do  what  she  thinks 
is  right.  This  women  has  a  vast  amount 
of  experience  in  the  one  area  we  have 
to  deal  with  more  than  any  other  in 
this  country,  the  violence  that  plagues 
this  Nation. 

Again  I  would  like  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  my  ranking  member.  Senator 
Hatch  from  Utah,  and  also  congratu- 
late, again,  a  truly  fine  public  servant, 
a  woman  willing  to  come  and  serve  in 
a  very  difficult  job,  and  congratulate 
her  now — Janet  Reno. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  staff, 
which  has  followed  down  every  single 
solitary  lead,  accusation,  rumor,  ques- 
tion— all  of  which  came  up  to  be  base- 
less. But  they  worked;  this  looks  like 
it  was  awfully  easy.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues said  this  was  an  easy  one.  It  all 
just  worked  smoothly.  But  the  major- 
ity staff,  the  investigators'  staff  spent 
hours  and  hours  and  hours  pursuing 
every  single  solitary  question  that  was 
raised.  I  thank  them  both.  I  thank  the 
minority  staff  as  well  as  the  majority 
staff  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. I  just  want  to  express  my  re- 
spect for  President  Clinton  for  having 
made  this  choice,  and  congratulate  him 
for  an  excellent  choice  for  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 
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Janet  Reno  is  a  good  person.  Her 
family  are  good  people.  I  believe  she 
will  handle  this  job  with  aplomb,  with 
dignity,  and  with  the  fairness  it  de- 
serves. I  believe  politics  will  be  a  very 
secondary  factor,  if  any  factor  at  all, 
other  than  her  work  as  representative 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Naturally,  she  has  to  give  him  good  ad- 
vice. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  congratulate 
President  Clinton  for  his  choice  here.  I 
look  forward  to  all  of  us  voting  on  this 
matter.  I  hope  every  Senator  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  vote  affirmatively,  to 
show  our  support  for  this  fine  woman. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
Janet  Reno,  of  Florida,  to  be  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States?  The  yeas 
and  nays  having  previously  been  or- 
dered, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Krueger)  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  98, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  29  Ex.] 
YEAS— 98 


Akaka 

Faircloth 

McConnell 

Baucus 

Feingold 

Metzenbaum 

Bennett 

Feins  tein 

Mikulski 

Biden 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Blngaman 

Glenn 

Moseley-Braun 

Bond 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Graham 

Murkowski 

Boxer 

Gramm 

Murray 

Bradley 

Grassley 

Nlckles 

Breaux 

Gregg 

Nunn 

Brown 

Harkin 

Packwood 

Bryan 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bumpers 

HeHin 

Pressler 

Bums 

Helms 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Hollings 

Reid 

Campbell 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Robb 

Coats 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Roth 

Cohen 

Kempthome 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Coverdell 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Craig 

Kerry 

Simon 

DAmato 

Kohl 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Smith 

Daschle 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lieberman 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lott 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dorgan 

Mack 

Wellstone 

Durenberger 

Mathews 

Wofford 

Exon 

McCain 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Hatrield  Krueger 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

[Applause.] 

[Disturbance  in  the  visitors'  gal- 
leries.] 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  we  have  order  in  the 
Senate  galleries?  And  the  galleries  will 
be  in  order,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  ask  the 
galleries  to  be  in  order. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  previous  vote  is  laid 
on  the  table. 

And  the  President  will  be  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nominee. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  unanimous  confirma- 
tion of  Ms.  Janet  Reno  as  the  first  fe- 
male U.S.  Attorney  General.  I  am  par- 
ticularly delighted  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  she  is  a  fellow  Floridian  and  a 
highly  qualified  individual.  I  believe 
Janet  will  serve  our  country  well  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  her  to 
help  solve  some  of  society's  most  en- 
trenched crime  problems. 

As  I  relayed  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  my  initial  knowledge  of 
Janet  was  limited.  However,  subse- 
quent to  her  nomination  I  received  nu- 
merous phone  calls  and  letters  in  her 
behalf  and  I  was  impressed  with  what  I 
heard.  These  calls  and  letters  came 
from  a  number  of  individuals.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  whose 
opinions  I  greatly  respect.  Many  of 
them  have  worked  with  Janet  directly 
and  others  know  her  by  reputation. 
The  overwhelming  opinion  is  that 
Janet  is  a  talented  prosecutor  who  is 
tough  on  crime  yet  fair  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

As  a  person,  she  is  marked  by  a  sense 
of  human  decency  which  she  extends  to 
every  aspect  of  her  professional  life.  By 
her  ability  to  get  things  done  and  in- 
spire those  around  her  to  reach  their 
full  potential,  Janet  epitomizes  what  a 
public  servant  ought  to  be.  She  has  es- 
tablished a  strong  personal  and  profes- 
sional reputation  for  integrity  and  re- 
quires herself  and  those  with  whom  she 
works  to  abide  by  the  strictest  code  of 
ethics. 

I  am  told  by  those  most  familiar  with 
Janet  that  she  "does  a  lot  more  than 
prosecute."  In  Florida,  she  has  been  a 
champion  in  criminalizing  domestic  vi- 
olence, cracking  down  on  deadbeat  par- 
ents, and  being  a  spokesperson  for 
crime  prevention. 

Janet  has  also  shown  exceptional 
willingness  to  find  and  adopt  innova- 
tive approaches  to  the  criminal  justice 
system.  It  is  crucial  the  Justice  De- 
I)artment  develop  innovative  programs 
that  tackle  some  of  society's  most  en- 
trenched social  problems. 

As  I  expressed  at  Janet's  nomination 
hearing,  I  believe  it  is  critical  we  have 
an  individual  as  the  country's  chief  law 
enforcement    official    who    is    particu- 
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larly  sensitive  to  the  immigrration  is- 
sues facing  our  country  and  particu- 
larly Florida.  As  prosecutor  of  Dade 
County.  Janet  has  a  keen  understand- 
ing of  the  financial  strains  imposed 
upon  our  State  and  local  communities 
by  Washington's  immigration  policies 
and  enforcement  procedures.  In  her 
role  as  Attorney  General,  she  can  be 
sensitive  to  the  impact  immigration  is- 
sues will  continue  to  have  on  Florida 
taxpayers.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  her  to  make  certain  that  Florida 
receives  its  fair  share  of  funds  from 
Washington  to  deal  with  the  immigra- 
tion crisis. 

As  U.S.  Attorney  General,  Ms.  Reno 
will  bring  her  qualifications  and  her  in- 
novative approaches  in  the  local  and 
State  Justice  system  to  the  Federal 
level.  I  am  pleased  she  has  been  con- 
firmed and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  her  for  Florida  and  the  Nation. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 

Mr.  DODD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  able  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
speak  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LESLIE  FINN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
great  degree  of  sadness  that  I  rise  to 
tell  my  colleagues  of  the  passing  of 
a 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  galleries  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  rise  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  the  Senate  of  the  passing 
of  a  beloved  friend  of  mine  and  some- 
one who  worked  with  me  for  12  years  as 
my  office  manager,  Leslie  Finn.  She 
arrived  in  the  Senate  in  1967.  working 
for  Senator  Tydings  of  Maryland,  then 
Senator  Adlai  Stevenson,  and  for  8 
years  with  Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine, 
both  in  his  capacity  as  Senator  from 
that  State  and  during  the  10-month 
tenure  that  he  served  as  Secretary  of 
State.  She  joined  my  staff  in  January 
1981  and  was  with  me  until  she  passed 
away  this  past  Monday. 

Leslie  Finn  discovered  that  she  had 
cancer  in  December,  and  in  12  weeks 
she  lost  her  life. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  memorial 
service  for  Leslie   Finn   this  morning. 


attended  by  many  people  from  the  Sen- 
ate, particularly  staff  and  support  staff 
from  throughout  this  institution.  I  was 
very  fortunate,  Mr.  President,  that  she 
dedicated  so  many  of  her  days  to  our 
office.  She  did  a  remarkable  job,  and 
v/as  one  of  the  most  highly  competent, 
efficient  staff  members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

There  are  many  offices  throughout 
this  body  that  benefited  from  her 
knowledge  and  her  expertise.  She  was 
one  of  the  most  highly  respected  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  staff,  and  she  dedi- 
cated a  quarter  of  a  century  of  her  life 
to  this  institution. 

Regretfully,  she  died  at  the  tragic 
young  age  of  47,  but  her  mark  on  this 
institution  will  be  remembered  for 
many,  many  years  to  come.  I  was  for- 
tunate that  she  gave  me  so  many  years 
of  her  life  in  making  my  office  a  very 
successful  one.  She  was  in  the  office  at 
6:30  or  7  o'clock  every  morning,  orga- 
nizing. 

But  beyond  what  she  did  for  this  Sen- 
ator—and I  said  this  morning,  I  am  a 
far  better  Member  of  this  institution 
because  Leslie  Finn  was  a  part  of  my 
staff— Leslie  Finn  was  a  unique  individ- 
ual. Not  only  had  she  served,  for  four 
U.S.  Senators,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
and  served  them  well  during  their  ten- 
ure, she  went  beyond  the  role  of  just 
being  a  good  staff  member  for  an  indi- 
vidual office.  Leslie  Finn  was  dedicated 
to  this  institution.  She  improved  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  Senate  because 
she  cared  about  the  mechanics  of  this 
institution.  She  wanted  to  see  it  be  a 
more  coherent,  more  cohesive,  more  ef- 
fective institution. 

Outside  this  Chamber,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  five  portraits  hanging  in  the 
reception  room.  Those  portraits  reflect 
the  decision  by  a  committee  some  30  or 
35  years  ago  that  determined  who.  up 
to  that  point,  were  the  most  effective 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  our  his- 
tory. Then-Senator  John  F.  Kennedy 
chaired  that  Commission.  Those  Sen- 
ators were  Senator  Taft,  Senator  Cal- 
houn. Senator  Clay,  Senator  Webster, 
and  Senator  La  FoUette. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  such  facil- 
ity, that  I  know  of,  where  members  of 
the  Senate  staff  are  so  recognized  for 
their  contributions.  They  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  mentioned  in  the  press.  They 
never  get  an  opportunity  to  give  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor.  But  I  know 
each  and  every  one  of  our  colleagues 
here  deeply  appreciates  the  work  that 
these  Senate  staffs  do. 

Were  there  such  a  hall  of  fame,  were 
there  such  a  room  or  a  place  where 
Senate  staff  could  be  recognized,  I  have 
no  doubt  in  my  mind.  Mr.  President, 
that  Leslie  Finn's  name  would  be  in 
that  hall  of  fame  for  her  contribution 
to  the  culture  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  She 
was  responsible  for  modernizing  many 
of  the  accounts  practices  that  we  all 
enjoy  today.  She  organized  the  Demo- 
cratic   office    managers   group   in    the 


Senate,  and  was  its  first  Chair.  She 
helped  improve  what  many  of  us  may 
enjoy  and  may  think  of  as  innocuous. 
Yet  this  body  now  has  a  furniture  pol- 
icy thanks  to  her  perseverance.  She 
knew  virtually  every  office  in  the  Sen- 
ate. She  made  her  rounds  regularly  and 
saw  to  it  that  the  people  who  helped 
make  this  facility  work  did  so  effec- 
tively. 

So  we  are  all  saddened  by  her  loss. 
She  will  really  be  missed.  And  I  think 
the  presence  this  morning  at  that  me- 
morial service  by  so  many  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  respected  her  and  had 
great  admiration  for  her  ability  and 
contributions  reflect  the  remarks  that 
I  have  made  here  this  afternoon. 

Last.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say 
that  aside  from  her  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  me  and  to  Senator  Muskie, 
Senator  Tydings.  Senator  Stevenson, 
and  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  her  hus- 
band. Terry;  her  two  sons.  Timothy  and 
Kevin;  and  her  sisters,  brother,  and 
mother  also  lost  someone  who  was  a 
very  caring  and  very  devoted  person. 

This  was  a  great  friend  of  mine.  I  was 
with  her  on  Saturday,  just  a  few  hours 
before  she  passed  away.  Leslie  was  not 
given  to  expressing  emotions  out- 
wardly very  easily.  But  she  died  with 
great  dignity,  great  strength,  and  great 
courage,  just  as  she  lived  her  life. 

While  the  public  may  never  know  the 
name  of  Leslie  Finn,  there  are  those  in 
this  body  who  will  thoroughly  miss  her 
effective  presence  in  this  Chamber,  in 
this  body;  her  contribution  to  the  Sen- 
ate; her  contribution  to  the  offices  of 
this  institution.  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  sorrow  to  her  family  and  to  her 
fellow  workers  at  her  loss  and  her  pass- 
ing. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  underscore  the  comments  of 
Senator  Dodd  with  respect  to  Leslie 
Finn,  who  was  one  of  the  extraordinary 
members  of  the  Senate  staff  that  had  a 
career  of  great  service  to  this  institu- 
tion. She  will  be  buried  tomorrow  in 
Baltimore.  Her  death  is  a  tragic  loss 
not  only  to  her  family  and  those  of  us 
who  were  her  friends,  but  also  to  this 
institution.  It  is  people  like  Leslie 
Finn  that  enable  the  Senate  to  meet 
high  standards.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  very  moving  and  mean- 
ingful remarks  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  an  additional  10 
minutes  as  if  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  be  curious  to 
know  how  much  more  we  are  going  to 
do  in  morning  business.  I  have  an 
amendment.  I  know  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  is  interested  in 
moving  forward  with  the  bill.  If  we 
could  get  some  sense  of  that,  because  I 
also  have  other  things  on  my  schedule. 


Mr.    FORD.    Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. What  is  the  legislative  business 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  is  S.  460. 

Mr.  FORD.  Under  the  circum- 
stances  

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  have  an  amendment.  I 
will  not  object. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps we  should  lay  down  the  amend- 
ment, and  then  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  us  the  10  minutes,  his  amendment 
would  be  pending. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
helps  me  any. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  does  not.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
need? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  asked  for  10  min- 
utes. I  can  cut  it  to  8  minutes,  and  split 
it  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  be  kind 
enough  to  put  my  statement  in  as  if 
given.  I  would  be  happy  not  to  use  the 
time. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Senator  doing  that.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
need? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  is  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
proposing  a  time  agreement  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  was  seeking  to  know 
when  I  could  bring  up  my  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  know  the  schedule.  If 
there  is  going  to  be  further  morning 
business.  I  will  go  about  my  business 
until  it  is  appropriate  to  bring  up  this 
amendment.  That  was  my  only  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ators know  we  do  not  have  to  go  into 
morning  business.  They  can  get  up  and 
speak,  as  long  as  there  is  no  time 
agreement.  I  was  trying  to  maybe  limit 
the  amount  of  time  the  speakers  would 
have,  so  we  can  get  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
needs  8  minutes;  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 4  minutes.  Does  anybody 
else  need  any  time? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  spoken  for  8  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  4  min- 
utes, we  return  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  460  and  the  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  will  have  an  amendment 
that  will  take  about  1  minute,  and  I 
wonder  if  I  could  sneak  it  in  ahead  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  amend 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
the  extent  that  we  recognize  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  then  followed  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
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Mr.  McCONNELL.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
taking  a  look  on  this  side  at  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. If  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
will  withhold  his  unanimous-consent 
request  for  a  few  moments  until  we  see 
his  amendment,  as  I  have  just  received 
it  5  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  we  leave  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  way  it  is. 
he  can  be  recognized.  He  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  agree  with  it.  Then  we 
can  go  ahead  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  If  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  minority.  I  will  not  offer  it  and 
the  time  would  pass  immediately  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  yielding  8  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
then  returning  to  S.  460? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  S.\rbanes,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  Robb 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  S.  567 
are  located  in  todays  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 


VIOLENT  ANTIABORTION 
PROTESTS 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
demn the  extreme  act  of  violence  com- 
mitted yesterday  in  Pensacola.  FL. 
The  brutal  murder  of  Dr.  David  Gunn 
makes  clear  that  tough  new  measures 
are  needed  to  deal  with  antiabortion 
terrorists  and  their  abhorrent  tactics. 

Peaceful  protests  by  those  opposing 
abortion  on  moral  or  religious  grounds 
are  protected  by  the  Constitution.  Ev- 
eryone is  entitled  to  have  and  express  a 
view.  But  no  zealot  or  anyone  else  is 
justified  in  stalking  physicians, 
harassing  women,  blockading  clinics, 
or  resorting  to  any  form  of  violence, 
let  alone  murder. 

Clinic  violence  is  nothing  new.  With 
increasing  frequency,  antiabortion  ex- 
tremists around  the  country  have  gone 
beyond  peaceful  expressions  of  their 
views.  They  have  engaged  in  bombings 
and  arson,  vandalized  and  destroyed 
clinics,  and  committed  other  vigilante 
acts  that  have  no  place  in  our  free  soci- 
ety. 

Every  woman  in  America  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  decide  for  herself 
whether  to  terminate  her  pregnancy, 
and  that  fundamental  right  deserves 
the  full  protection  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law. 

Now.  because  the  government  has 
failed  to  provide  that  protection,  an  in- 
nocent physician  has  lost  his  life.  His 
death  is  a  national  tragedy,  and  the  act 
of  violence  that  took  his  life  is  a  na- 
tional outrage. 


This  particular  killer  will  be  brought 
to  justice.  We  must  send  an  unequivo- 
cal message  that  his  sort  of  violence 
will  not  be  tolerated  in  any  community 
in  America. 

Physicians  who  perform  legal  abor- 
tions for  American  women  must  be  re- 
assured that  they  can  practice  their 
profession  freely,  without  fear  of  vio- 
lence or  sudden  violent  death. 

The  Federal  Government  can  and 
must  do  more  to  help.  Occasionally, 
the  number  and  conduct  of  anti- 
abortion  demonstrators  mean  that 
local  law  enforcement  authorities  are 
overwhelmed  and  unable  to  bring  the 
situation  under  control.  In  these  situa- 
tions, the  Attorney  General  has  the 
power  to  send  in  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment assistance,  and  she  should  do  so. 

In  addition,  we  need  a  new  Federal 
law  to  prohibit  clinic  blockades  and  vi- 
olence and  to  provide  adequate  Federal 
remedies  for  the  victims  of  this  con- 
duct. I  intend  to  introduce  such  legisla- 
tion soon,  and  I  will  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  see  that  it  is  swift- 
ly enacted  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 


VITIATION  OF  TIME 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  that  he 
would  not  ask  for  his  time  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  part  be  viti- 
ated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  460)  to  establish  national  voter 
reKistration  procedures  for  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  79 

(Purpose;  To  ensure  that  individuals  apply- 
ing for  apency  based  registration  are  not 
coerced  by  such  agencies) 
Mr.   McCAIN.   Mr.  President.  I  have 

an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.   McC.m.n]. 

for  himself  and  Mr.  McConnei.L.  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  79. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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At  the  end  of  Section  7  of  the  Act.  add: 
(d)    Restrictions    on    Agency    Registr-a- 
Tios.— No  agency  designated  under  this  Act 
shall  register  any  individual  who  receives  di- 
rect financial  aid  from  the  a»rency. 

(1)  If  an  agency  described  in  paragraph  (d) 
is  requested  by  an  individual  to  register  that 
person  to  vote,  the  agency  must  refer  that 
individual  to  an  agency  designated  in  this 
section  and  from  which  the  individual  does 
not  receive  direct  financial  aid. 

(2)  Exception  to  paracr.^ph  id).— If  the  in- 
dividual noted  in  paragraph  (d)  has  or  claims 
to  have  a  disability  as  defined  by  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (PL.  101 
332).  that  individual  must  be 

(i)  referred  to  another  agency  designated  in 
this  section  and  from  which  the  individual 
does  not  receive  direct  financial  aid.  that  is 
both  convenient  and  accessible  under  the 
standards  of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-336).  or 

(ii)  if  no  such  agency  designated  under 
(d)(2)iii  exists,  any  agency  designated  by  this 
Act  may  register  such  individual. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
describe  my  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  appreciation  and  my 
sympathy  to  my  two  colleagues  from 
Kentucky  who  have  been  working  on 
this  bill  now  for  6  or  7  days.  It  probably 
seems  like  more  to  them,  and  I  realize 
that  they  would  like  to  see  this  legisla- 
tion brought  to  some  kind  of  conclu- 
sion. I  join  them  in  that  desire. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  for  our  col- 
leagues to  understand,  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  pointed 
out.  this  is  a  very,  very  significant 
piece  of  legislation  and  one  that  de- 
serves our  scrutiny.  As  time  has  passed 
this  bill  has  gotten  the  scrutiny  of 
some  important  people,  not  only  in  my 
State  but  around  the  country.  I  intend 
to  discuss  that  a  little  bit  as  I  discuss 
this  amendment. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restricts  agencies  from 
registering  individuals  who  receive  di- 
rect financial  aid  from  that  agency. 
The  amendment  takes  into  account  the 
needs  of  the  disabled  and  makes  excep- 
tions for  disabled  Americans.  The 
amendment  mandates  that  no  agency 
may  register  any  individual  who  re- 
ceives direct  financial  aid  from  that 
agency.  Should  an  individual  seek  to 
register  at  an  agency  that  is  banned 
from  registering  that  person,  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  referred  to  another 
place  or  agency  that  can  register  that 
person.  I  repeat.  The  amendment  man- 
dates referral  so  that  everyone  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  register. 

Lastly,  the  amendment  allows  any- 
one who  is  disabled  to  register  at  any 
agency  regardless  of  whether  he  or  she 
receives  financial  aid  from  that  agency 
or  not. 

This  provision  was  added  to  the 
amendment  to  ensure  that  our  Nation's 
disabled  citizens  are  not  excluded  from 
registering  due  to  physical  disabilities. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  are  most 
vulnerable  in  our  society  must  be  pro- 
tected from  coercion  This  amendment 
does  exactly  that. 

S.  460.  as  currently  drafted,  allows 
for  agency  based  voter  registration.  To 


be  specific,  the  bill  mandates  that  all 
unemployment  offices,  public  assist- 
ance offices,  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion offices  seek  to  register  to  assist  in 
registering  their  clients. 

Although  this  outreach  program  is 
noble  in  concept,  it  is  fatally  flawed  as 
currently  drafted.  I  believe  this  bill 
will  subject  the  poorest  and  least  edu- 
cated in  our  society  to  undue  and  un- 
fair coercion,  and  I  believe  that  we 
must  ensure  that  this  kind  of  coercion 
is  not  allowed  under  this  bill.  Before 
we  act,  I  suggest  we  examine  what  the 
States  have  implemented  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of  Ari- 
zona offers  motor-voter  registration. 
Yet,  under  this  bill.  Arizona  would  be 
severely  penalized.  It  is  a  miscarriage 
of  justice  that  a  State  such  as  mine, 
which  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Na- 
tion in  this  area,  will  be  severely  hurt 
under  this  bill. 

Under  this  legislation.  Maricopa 
County,  just  one  county  in  the  State  of 
Arizona,  would  be  forced  to  expend  an 
additional  S900.000  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  imposing 
this  Federal  mandate,  my  State  has  a 
registration  rate  of  just  over  68  percent 
of  eligible  citizens.  We  have  motor- 
voter,  we  have  mail-in  registration, 
and  we  have  limited  agency  based  reg- 
istration with  safety  precautions  built 
in. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  at  this  point  for  a  ques- 
tion, since  we  are  not  on  a  time  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Could  the  Senator  give  us 
the  breakdown  of  the  figures  for 
$900,000  for  one  county"' 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  do  so.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  for  that  question. 

I  would  like  to  best  answer  that  and 
describe  that  to  him  by  reading  a  col- 
umn from  the  March  8  Mesa  Tribune, 
written  by  Ms.  Helen  Purcell,  who  is 
the  county  recorder  in  Maricopa  Coun- 
ty and  who  happens  to  be  a  Republican, 
and  Mr.  Jim  Shumway,  who  is  the  dep- 
uty secretary  of  state  of  my  State,  who 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  So  I  would  just  like  to 
read  it  and  hope  that  it  will  answer  the 
questions  that  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky might  have. 

Once  again  Arizona  is  on  the  brink  of  being 
penalized  for  meeting  federal  standards 
ahead  of  time. 

House  Resolution  2.  a  piece  of  federal  legis- 
lation on  voter  registration,  is  about  to  be 
slam-dunked  through  Congress  and  appears 
to  have  gained  the  favor  of  the  president. 

The  basic  theory  of  this  •new  legislation" 
has  been  around  for  yeare.  Provide  a  positive 
atmosphere  for  voter  registration:  registra- 
tion while  applying  for  your  driver's  license; 
registration  forms  available  at  all  agencies 
of  state  and  local  government:  registration 
by  mail  through  self-registration. 

Arizona  already  meets  each  of  these  quali- 
fications! 

You  can  register  to  vote  while  applying  for 
your  driver's  license;  pick  up  a  voter  reg- 


istration form  at  any  motor  vehicle  location, 
as  well  as  most  state  and  local  agencies. 

There  are  more  than  1.000  locations  (in- 
cluding all  post  offices)  in  Maricopa  County 
where  forms  are  available.  Grocery  stores, 
banks,  libraries  and  town  halls  are  also  part 
of  the  growing  list.  Arizonans  already  have 
the  right  of  self-registration  by  mail. 

The  new  version  of  H.R.  2  throws  the  cur- 
rent system  out  the  door  and  mandates  that 
each  person  applying  for  a  driver's  license  be 
automatically  registered  to  vote.  Applicants 
must  formally  decline  in  order  not  to  be  reg- 
istered. 

While  this  sounds  like  a  panacea  for  reg- 
istration, this  bill  specifically  prohibits  t-  ■ 
ernment  from  asking  the  applicant  to  fill 
a  voter  registration  form.  All  information 
must  be  contained  in  the  driver's  license  doc- 
ument. This  means,  at  best,  that  the  entire 
driver's  license  forms  and  procedures  must 
be  reworked. 

Currently  a  voter  registers  and  the  origi- 
nal copy  of  the  form  is  filed  in  the  County 
Recorder's  Election  Office.  Under  the  new 
provisions  of  H.R.  2.  the  election  department 
would  receive  a  second-  or  third-generation 
carbon  copy  of  the  driver's  license/voter  reg- 
istration form. 

It  will  prove  interesting  trying  to  satisfy 
the  U.S.  Justice  Department  mandate  of  bi- 
lingual translation  of  all  voter-related  infor- 
mation, e.specially  the  drivers  license  form. 

Currently  each  voter  registration  form  in 
both  Maricopa  County  and  Pima  County  — 

And  for  the  record,  Pima  County  is 
the  second  largest  county  in  Arizona, 
approximately  BO-some  percent  of  the 
entire  population  of  my  State  live  in 
these  two  counties — 

is  scanned  onto  a  computer  disk.  In  this 
high-tech  world  it  makes  sense  that  we  can 
accomplish  this  exchange  of  data  electroni- 
cally to  update  the  computer  files. 

However,  because  of  this  legislation,  we 
will  be  re-recording  data  that  is  already 
placed  in  the  system.  This  duplication  of  ef- 
forts will  be  cost-prohibitive  to  both  the 
Driver's  License  Division  of  state  govern- 
ment, the  Recorder's  Offices  for  each  of  Ari- 
zona's counties  and  ultimately  to  you.  the 
taxpayer! 

The  basis  for  voter  participation  in  Ari- 
zona has  always  been  registration  and  voting 
in  the  precinct  where  the  voter  resides.  It 
seems  inherently  unfair  for  voters  to  return 
to  their  "old"  voting  place  and  cast  their 
ballot  for  candidates  that  do  not  represent 
them  at  their  current  location.  H.R.  2  allows 
this  to  happen  on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  a  time  when  government  is  making  an 
honest  effort  to  react  to  a  mandate  from  the 
public  for  more  fiscally  responsible  manage- 
ment, it  is  unfortunate  that  we  are  being  led 
down  the  primrose  path  in  the  name  of  "easi- 
er accessibility." 

The  cost— 

I  am  getting  to  the  point  that  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  asked  about. 

The  cost  for  Maricopa  County's  participa- 
tion is  estimated  to  exceed  SSOO.OOO  addi- 
tional tax  payer  dollars  annually.  This  cost 
will  no  doubt  continue  and  escalate  every 
year.  This  does  not  include  State  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Department  costs. 

Arizona  and  any  other  state  that  already 
provides  for  easy  access  to  voter  registration 
deserves  an  exemption  to  this  legislation. 

Don't  be  fooled  by  quick-fix  solutions.  In 
order  to  protect  our  precious  right  to  vote, 
election  laws  must  continue  to  provide  secu- 
rity to  help  insure  the  absence  of  fraud.  This 
"convenient,  ease-at-all-costs"  approach  is 
not  the  answer. 
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I  hope  that  answers  the  question  of 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  about  how 
the  county  recorder  in  Maricopa  Coun- 
ty and  the  assistant  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  feel  about  this 
issue. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  this  is  a 
purely  misunderstood  article  about 
this  piece  of  legislation.  I  do  not  have 
any  balance  figures  for  the  $900,000. 

Most  of  the  States  have  a  maximum 
cost  of  18  cents  per  registered  voter.  I 
am  not  sure  that  adds  up  to  $900,000. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  here  that  says 
this  costs  so  much,  that  costs  so  much. 
It  Is  basically  a  figure. 

But.  nevertheless,  since  the  Senator 
has  gone  through  all  this,  it  seems  to 
me.  since  you  are  probably  the  leading 
State,  as  you  say.  as  it  relates  to 
motor-voter.  I  do  not  understand  why 
it  is  such  a  big  problem  to  make  the 
changes  that  you  are  outlining  there  in 
that  article,  not  the  ones  I  read  In  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  Senator  can  have  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  it.  or  they  can,  too.  but 
my  Interpretation  of  the  article  I  just 
listened  to  him  read  is  somehow  or  an- 
other the  bill  and  the  article  do  not  co- 
incide. I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree  to 
it.  but  I  understand. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Kentucky.  I  would  repeat  perhaps  the 
more  relevant  part.  They  are  saying. 
"Because  of  this  legislation,  we  will  be 
recording  data  that  is  already  placed  in 
the  system.  This  duplication  of  effort 
will  be  cost  prohibitive  to  both  the 
driver's  licenses  division  of  the  State 
government,  the  recorder's  office  for 
each  of  Arizona's  counties,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  taxpayer." 

Also  I  have  a  letter  concerning  this 
legislation  from  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economic  Security  In  Ari- 
zona who  says: 

The  Arizona  Department  of  Economic  Se- 
curity management  staff  have  reviewed  the 
Motor  Voter  bill.  S.  250.  for  implications  on 
the  Department.  We  are  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  mandates  to  register  every 
assistance  applicant  to  vote,  or  to  obtain 
every  refusal  in  writing,  without  adequate 
funding. 

Additional  client  services  without  addi- 
tional funding  would  place  an  added  strain 
on  an  already  tight  budget.  Additionally,  we 
are  concerned  with  potential  Federal  litiga- 
tion. 

That  Is  from  the  Arizona  Department 
of  Economic  Security. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  misunder- 
standing in  my  State  about  the  Impli- 
cations of  this,  but.  obviously,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  of  Arizona.  I 
am  required  to  go  to  the  people  who 
are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
laws  we  pass.  And.  frankly,  I  did  not 
solicit  that — I  wish  I  had— I  did  not  so- 
licit that  article  that  they  wrote  In  the 
Mesa  Tribune. 

If  I  might  continue  my  remarks.  Mr. 
President. 

We  must  ensure  that  this  bill  does 
not  punish  States  such  as  mine  that 
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have   already 
this  issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  David  Broder,  on  February  14,  1993. 
in  a  Washington  Post  column  entitled 
"Inflated  Expectations"  wrote: 

But.  unfortunately,  they  have  done  some- 
thing else  that  is  altogether  too  common  in 
this  capital.  They  have  failed  to  put  their 
money  where  their  mouth  is.  The  bill  im- 
poses a  welter  of  new  duties  on  the  states, 
and  it  offers  them  little  help  in  paying  for 
them. 

When  the  nation's  governors  were  in  town 
two  weeks  ago.  President  Clinton  listened 
sympathetically  to  their  pleas  for  a  halt  to 
Washington's  habit  of  dumping  unfounded 
mandates  on  the  States.  But.  so  far.  Clinton 
has  urged  Congress  to  send  him  the  motor- 
voter  bill  and  hasn't  said  "boo"  about  it 
being  another  unfunded  mandate. 

Mr.  Broder  goes  on  to  say: 

The  only  benefit  the  bill  provides  is  about 
$5  million  of  postal  subsidies  for  the  verifica- 
tion forms  states  may  use  to  check  the  valid- 
ity of  registrations.  The  estimates  of  what  it 
will  cost  the  states  range  from  $25  million  a 
year  up  to  10  times  that  amount.  But  no  one 
disputes  that  computerization  and  manpower 
costs  are  going  to  put  an  additional  burden 
on  strained  state  budgets  and  Congress,  with 
its  usual  cavalier  attitude,  is  going  to  make 
the  states  pay. 

Mr.  President.  David  Broder.  I  think. 
Is  right  on  the  mark  with  his  com- 
ments. In  Arizona  we  know  he  Is  com- 
pletely accurate  on  the  subject  of  new 
costs  associated  with  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  mention  again  the  March  8 
issue.  Helen  Purcell.  who  wrote  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Maricopa  paper.  Is  the  re- 
porter with  Jim  Shumway.  the  Mari- 
copa elections  director  that  I  men- 
tioned before  who  wrote  the  editorial 
that  I  just  stated. 

Again.  I  think  there  are  very  few  peo- 
ple who  would  disagree  with  the  fact 
that  before  we  pass  legislation,  we 
should  listen  to  the  people  we  rep- 
resent. Including  those  who  will  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  and  implement 
these  laws. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
Kentucky,  If  there  are  inaccuracies  in 
their  judgment  of  the  legislation,  I 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  get  that  to 
them,  if  he  feels  they  need  to  be  reedu- 
cated as  to  the  impact  of  this  bill  on 
their  ability  to  carry  out  their  duties 
and  on  the  taxpayers  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Justice  wrote: 

The  Department's  experience  demonstrates 
that  public  officials  sometimes  use  their 
power  to  dispense  or  withhold  benefits  in 
order  to  pressure  citizens  into  voting  a  par- 
ticular way  or  registering  for  a  particular 
party.  S.  250  would  increase  substantially 
the  opportunities  for  such  intimidation  and 
coercion  of  the  public. 

In  1991,  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
reported  on  an  ongoing  investigation 
Into  allegations  that  public  assistance 
employees  were  routinely  registering 
public  assistance  applicants 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  from  Arizona  Is  going  to  fuss  at 
me,  I  suspect,  but  we  are  not  on  S.  250 


and  it  is  not  this  Justice  Department. 
We  are  on  S.  460  In  the  year  1993.  It  is 
a  different  bill. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  S.  460.  I  apologize  to  my 
friend  from  Kentucky,  who  I  am  sure  I 
yielded  to.  if  he  would  show  me  how 
the  previous  Justice  Department  was 
Incorrect  In  their  view  of  S.  460?  In 
fact.  I  see  no  change  in  S.  460  as  op- 
posed to  S.  250  that  would  remove  or 
allay  the  concerns  the  then-Justice  De- 
partment displayed. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend.  I  have  heard  lawyers  say- 
ing. "You  tell  me  which  way  you  want 
to  go  and  we  will  make  a  good  case." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WOFFORD).  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Again.  I  enjoyed  yield- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

If  I  could  ask  him  at  the  appropriate 
time  If  he  would  tell  me  how  S.  460  Is 
different  from  S.  250  which  would  lead 
the  Justice  Department  to  a  different 
conclusion? 

The  Department's  experience  demonstrates 
public  officials  sometimes  use  their  powers 
to  dispense  or  withhold  benefits  in  order  to 
pressure  citizens  into  voting  a  particular 
way  or  registering  for  a  particular  party. 

In  1991.  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
reported  on  an  ongoing  investigation 
Into  allegations  that  public  assistance 
employees  were  routinely  registering 
public  assistance  applicants,  suggest- 
ing who  they  should  vote  for.  and  tak- 
ing them  to  the  polls. 

Although  I  applaud  the  protections 
against  coercion  in  the  bill,  in  my  view 
they  are  simply  not  enough.  Public  as- 
sistance recipients  are  most  in  need  of 
the  government  and  thus  the  most  vul- 
nerable for  exploitation.  It  is  foolish, 
in  my  view,  to  think  that  such  Individ- 
uals who  depend  on  this  social  agency 
for  their  livelihood  will  risk  all— or 
they  may  risk  all— to  report  an  in- 
stance of  coercion. 

Even  worse,  would  a  person  seeking 
public  assistance  risk  all  to  turn  down 
an  application  to  register  to  vote? 
Even  if  such  a  real  threat  does  not 
exist,  the  perception  Is  certainly  real. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  overt  coercion. 
The  bill  sufficiently  addresses  that 
Issue.  We  are  talking  of  subtle  manipu- 
lation and  abuse. 

Will  not  a  welfare  mother  feel  ex- 
treme pressure  to  register  to  vote  If 
the  person  in  charge  of  her  money 
makes  such  a  suggestion?  S.  460  wisely 
states  that  an  individual  may  refuse  to 
register  with  no  repercussions.  But  will 
that  individual  truly  realize  that  he  or 
she  possesses  that  right?  Further,  will 
that  individual  realize  that  he  or  she 
can  take  the  civil  servant  to  court?  Re- 
ality. I  think,  tells  us  that  the  answer 
is  no.  The  welfare  mother  will  sign 
right  up  against  her  will,  because  she 
believes  it  will  help  her  situation. 

This  kind  of  coercion  Is  as  reprehen- 
sible as  overt  arm-twisting.  This  body 
simply  cannot  prohibit  one  kind  of  co- 
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ercion  while  allowing  the  other  to  exist 
unchecked.  As  long  as  registration  is 
linked  to  public  assistance  benefits,  co- 
ercion will  exist.  My  amendment  would 
solve  this  dilemma.  The  amendment 
forbids  any  agency  from  registering  an 
individual  who  receives  direct  financial 
aid  from  that  agency. 

In  order  not  to  disenfranchise  that 
individual  or  create  a  disparate  impact 
on  any  group  in  our  society,  this 
amendment  then  mandates  that  the 
agency  refer  the  individual  seeking  to 
register  to  vote  to  another  agency  that 
is  eligible  to  register  the  individual. 
This  amendment  does  not  ban  agency- 
based  registration.  The  amendment 
does,  however,  in  my  view,  protect  in- 
dividual rights. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  point.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  limited  coer- 
cion-free agency-based  registration 
will  still  be  allowed  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  individual  rights.  If  an 
individual  truly  wants  to  register  to 
vote,  that  individual  will  gladly  walk 
down  the  hall  or  around  the  block  to 
register  in  a  coercion-free  environ- 
ment. 

Further,  this  amendment  protects 
the  rights  of  those  who  are  physically 
disabled.  Disabled  Americans  seeking 
to  register  to  vote  will  be  referred  to 
the  most  convenient  acceptable  agency 
that  is  eligible  to  register  the  individ- 
ual to  vote.  Most  important  for  the  dis- 
abled, if  no  agency  is  both  convenient 
and  acceptable,  then  any  agency,  in- 
cluding the  one  that  may  give  direct  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  individual, 
may  register  the  person  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  to  many 
disability  advocacy  groups  in  Arizona, 
who  overwhelmingly  support  my  ef- 
forts. Sue  Webb,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Arizona  Bridge  to  Independent 
Living,  one  of  the  largest  disability  ad- 
vocacy and  resource  groups  in  my 
State,  wrote  to  me  regarding  this  same 
amendment  last  year.  She  said: 

I  am  pleased  with  this  amendment  as  I  be- 
lieve it  resolves  an  important  issue  of  coer- 
cion that  apparently  exists  on  occasion  when 
individual  voters  are  registered  at  social 
service  agencies  who  provide  some  means  of 
support  for  these  individuals. 

The  amendment  facilitates,  in  my 
view,  easy,  coercion-free  registration. 
The  amendment  does  not  link  a  per- 
son's financial  stability  to  voter  reg- 
istration. The  amendment  reestab- 
lishes the  American  tradition  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  system  is 
voluntary.  And  certainly  we  have  an 
obligation  to  protect  those  in  our  soci- 
ety who  might  be  vulnerable.  This 
amendment  does  exactly  that. 

The  amendment  is  pro-individual 
rights,  pro-privacy  rights,  anti-coer- 
cion, pro-voter  registration,  and  pro- 
participation  in  our  democratic  system 
of  government. 

I  want  to  point  out  again  that  I  come 
from  a  State  that  has  extremely  liberal 
motor-voter    State-passed    legislation. 


In  fact,  in  my  view,  I  believe  from  a 
pure  philosophical  standpoint  that  the 
States  should  be  making  these  deci- 
sions and  not  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe,  as  Mr.  Broder  does,  that 
"they  have  failed  to  put  their  money 
where  their  mouth  is,"  and  "the  bill 
imposes  a  welter  of  new  duties  on  the 
States  and  it  offers  them  little  help  in 
paying  for  them." 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  my 
State  and,  I  believe,  in  every  State  in 
America  today  is  the  size  of  their  budg- 
ets. They  are  now  required  to  make 
very  difficult  decisions  on  education, 
on  mental  health,  on  other  very  impor- 
tant programs  that  are  lacking  in  fund- 
ing. This  is  certainly  true  in  the  State 
that  I  represent.  Instead,  in  the  view  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  carrying 
out  this  amendment,  that  they  will  be 
required  to  spend  in  excess  of  $900,000 
of  their  additional  taxpayers'  money 
when  they  already  have  a  system  in 
our  State  that  has  over  68  percent 
voter  registration. 

I  think  from  a  philosophical  stand- 
point, as  Mr.  Broder  says,  we  have 
again  unfortunately  placed  an  un- 
wanted and  unneeded  burden  on  the 
States  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
view  of  the  elected  officials  in  my 
State  who  are  required  to  carry  out 
these  mandates,  both  Republican  and 
Democrat,  that  this  is  an  unnecessary 
Federal  mandate  that  is  being  laid  on 
them. 

This  amendment  is  an  attempt  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  coercion  of 
any  individual  in  the  voting  process.  I 
believe  sincerely  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  people  who  work  in 
these  various  agencies  are  honest,  de- 
cent, straightforward  individuals  who 
would  not  exercise  coercion.  All  we  are 
saying  is  that  history  shows  us,  as  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  described,  that 
from  time  to  time,  unfortunately, 
there  are  people  who  will  coerce  others 
into  exercising  their  most  precious 
right  in  a  fashion  that  they  otherwise 
would  not. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will 
see  this  amendment  for  what  it  is,  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  any  coercion  of, 
frankly,  our  poorest  and  least  educated 
voters.  At  the  same  time  we  can  en- 
courage their  participation.  This  is 
possible,  in  my  view,  because  there  is 
ample  opportunity  in  other  agencies 
throughout  my  State  and  other  places 
where  they  would  be  able  to  register  to 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  but  I  do  not  see  enough 
people  on  the  floor  as  yet.  So  I  will 
withhold  that.  I  yield  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  many  things  my  friend  from  Ari- 
zona said.  I  agree  with  him  that  David 
Broder  is  a  good  writer.  I  agree  with 
him  that,  in  my  opinion,  David  Broder 


is  among  the  best.  But  generally  you 
have  to  read  all  of  David  Broder's  arti- 
cle in  order  to  understand  the  total 
picture  of  what  he  says.  You  can  pick 
out  two  or  three  paragraphs  or  a  para- 
graph of  David  Broder's  and  make  your 
point. 

Let  me  make  a  couple  of  other  points 
that  David  Broder  said:  "By  building 
on  that  State  experience"— motor- 
voter  experience;  left-hand  column 
about  four  paragraphs  down  in  case  the 
Senator  is  interested— "its  sponsors 
have  done  something  that  is  altogether 
too  rare  in  Washington.  They  allowed 
the  design  to  be  field  tested  before  tak- 
ing it  national."  That  is  one  positive 
step. 

Also  to  add  to  the  part  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  read: 

The  prospect  of  all  these  newcomers  make 
Republicans  nervous — even  though  many  of 
the  new  registrants  are  expected  to  be  young 
people.  In  two  of  the  last  three  Presidential 
elections,  most  young  people  voted  Repub- 
lican. Some  of  the  Republican  rhetoric  con- 
demning the  bill  has  been  even  more  exag- 
gerated than  Democratic  descriptions  of  its 
benefits. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  ought  to  read 
all  of  David  Broder's  article  and  not 
just  a  paragraph  or  two.  We  discussed 
this  in  the  beginning  of  the  bill.  It  was 
submitted  for  the  Record  at  that  time. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  read  a  let- 
ter from,  I  guess,  a  year  or  so  ago  from 
the  Justice  Department.  The  case  that 
the  Senator  is  referring  to  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department  letter,  as  stated  by 
the  Bush  administration  Justice  De- 
partment, took  place  in  a  State  that 
did  not  have  agency-based  registration, 
so  it  did  not  even  apply  to  motor-voter. 
It  did  not  even  apply  to  this  bill.  It  did 
not  have  the  safeguards  that  S.  460  has 
to  protect  against  intimidation  or  co- 
ercion. 

So  I  get  overwhelmed  with  state- 
ments and  articles  and  you  have  to  go 
back  and  ferret  out  the  facts.  The  facts 
are  the  case  they  stated  in  that  par- 
ticular letter  was  in  a  State  that  did 
not  have  agency-based  registration,  did 
not  have  the  safeguards  that  S.  460  has 
in  it  to  protect  against  intimidation  or 
coercion. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
undermine  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  It 
treats  people  differently,  not  equally. 
It  points  out  a  little  bit  like  grade 
school  where  those  who  get  free  meals 
go  in  one  line  and  those  who  can  pay  40 
cents  for  a  meal  in  another  line  and 
those  who  can  pay  the  full  value  get  in 
another  line.  So  we  set  them  all  out. 
These  cannot  pay  so  they  go  over 
there,  and  everybody  looks  at  them. 
These  can  pay  a  little  bit,  they  go  in 
this  line  and  they  pay  a  little  bit,  so 
everybody  looks  at  them. 

Here  we  are  saying,  because  you  do 
not  own  a  car,  because  you  are  poor, 
because  you  are  here  on  the  unemploy- 
ment line,  we  do  not  trust  you;  we  do 
not  trust  you;  we  do  not  trust  employ- 
ees;  we  do  not  trust  people.  That  is 
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what  this  amendment  says,  you  do  not 
trust  people. 

Trust  is  the  important  part  of  this 
legislation.  Do  we  not  trust  a  citizen? 
How  many  are  here  today  who  would  do 
it  properly?  What  is  the  percentage 
who  would  coerce  an  individual,  who 
would  intimidate  them?  Somehow  or 
another,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to 
start  having  trust  and  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  instead  of  trying  to 
say  we  want  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  anything  wrong.  This  bill  says  if 
they  do,  we  will  take  care  of  them 
under  the  Federal  statutes.  Let  us 
start  trusting  people.  We  do  not  trust 
the  individuals.  We  do  not  trust  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

This  bill  h£is  protections  against  in- 
timidation, it  has  protections  against 
undue  pressure. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  talk  about  the 
money.  Somehow  or  another  I  do  not 
understand  why  some  States  have  to 
pay  so  much  money,  and  they  are  al- 
ready in  motor-voter,  have  one  of  the 
best  ones.  I  am  not  sure  you  have  agen- 
cy based  in  Arizona.  You  do  in  Govern- 
ment offices  and  libraries,  but  I  am  not 
sure  you  have  agency  based  in  Arizona. 
You  could  have.  But  Texas  appro- 
priated no  additional  money  for  motor- 
voter.  A  whole  State  did  this  without 
one  dime  of  appropriations.  Already 
this  year  approximately  50,000  addi- 
tional people  are  on  the  rolls;  50,000 
people  will  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
next  Federal  election  without  costing 
the  State  a  dime. 

And  talk  about  computers,  where  in 
this  piece  of  legislation  does  it  say  you 
have  to  have  computers?  I  have  never 
heard  of  it.  We  do  not  mandate  com- 
puters. We  keep  going  over  and  over 
and  over.  Pretty  soon  we  are  going  to 
have  a  broken  record.  If  we  just  put  it 
on  tape  we  can  listen  to  it:  Fraud,  cost, 
whatever  it  might  be.  and  you  turn 
around  and  point  out  that  it  does  not 
do  that;  we  have  to  have  computers. 
You  do  not  have  to  have  computers. 
This  bill  does  not  mandate  that. 

So  I  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
disabled  Americans,  and  under  this 
amendment  they  are  still  directed,  by 
the  way.  to  another  agency  unless  it  is 
not  accessible.  So  you  are  saying  to 
disabled  Americans  that  they  have  to 
go  to  another  agency  unless  it  is  not 
accessible.  That  is  the  way  I  read  it.  So 
really  I  do  not  believe  the  disabled  can 
endorse  this  amendment.  At  least  I 
would  have  some  reservations  about  it. 
The  disabled  under  this  amendment  are 
still  directed  to  another  agency  unless 
it  is  not  accessible. 

I  think  when  you  begin  to  look  by 
it^it  has  a  good  sound  to  it.  It  has  a 
good  image  to  it.  Unless  somebody 
looks  behind  the  imagery  of  it,  they 
will  probably  buy  on.  But  when  you 
look  behind  it,  there  is  no  way  for  you 
to  buy  on  to  this  legislation. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  at  some 
point  here,  maybe  in  the  next  15  or  20 


minutes,  we  can  have  a  vote  but  that 
we  would  see  this  amendment  for  what 
it  is,  that  it  damages  this  legislation 
considerably,  and  I  do  not  think  it  car- 
ries out  the  intent  of  the  Senator  who 
proposed  it.  So  I  hope  that  at  some 
point  the  judgment  of  the  Senate 
would  be  in  opposition  to  it. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Kentucky,  and  I  do 
think  he  makes  a  good  point  about  the 
Broder  article.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  14, 1993] 
Inflated  Expectations 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
It  is  rare  that  Congress  passes  a  good  bill 
that  also  sends  a  bad  message.  The  "motor- 
voter"  bill  that  whipped  through  the  House 
early  this  month  and  is  slated  for  floor  ac- 
tion soon  in  the  Senate  is  such  legislation. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  well-designed  to 
accomplish  the  worthy  purpose  of  increasing 
access  to  the  voting  booth  for  millions  of 
Americans.  But  it  is  also  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  underfunded,  overhyped  legislation 
that  gives  Congress  and  Washington  a  bad 
name. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  make 
voting  registration  easier  by  combining  it 
with  the  procedure  for  obtaining  or  renewing 
your  driver's  license.  The  bill  would  also  re- 
quire states  to  offer  postcard  registration 
and  mandate  outreach  to  unregistered  voters 
through  many  of  the  government  offices  peo- 
ple deal  with  every  day. 

It  was  approved  by  Congress  but  vetoed  by 
President  Bush,  for  not  very  compelling  rea- 
sons, last  year.  An  identical  bill  cleared  the 
House  by  a  healthy  259-160  margin  on  Feb.  4. 
and  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  has  slated 
a  meeting  for  Thursday  to  send  it  on  for 
floor  debate. 

Motor-voter  has  been  tried  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  states,  with  results  that  so  far  fail  to 
confirm  the  fears  of  widespread  fraud  that 
Bush  and  other  Republicans  assert  is  its 
crippling  defect.  By  building  on  that  state 
experience,  its  sponsors  have  done  something 
that  is  altogether  too  rare  in  Washington: 
They  allowed  the  design  to  be  field-tested  be- 
fore taking  it  national. 

But.  unfortunately,  they  have  done  some- 
thing else  that  is  altogether  too  common  in 
this  capital.  They  have  failed  to  put  their 
money  where  their  mouth  is.  The  bill  im- 
poses a  welter  of  new  duties  on  the  states, 
and  it  offers  them  little  help  in  paying  for 
them. 

When  the  nation's  governors  were  in  town 
two  weeks  ago.  President  Clinton  listened 
sympathetically  to  their  pleas  for  a  halt  to 
Washington's  habit  of  dumping  unfunt^d 
mandates  on  the  states.  But  so  far.  Clinton 
has  urged  Congress  to  send  him  the  motor 
voter  bill  and  hasn't  said  "boo"  abja<it  it 
being  another  unfunded  mandate. 

The  only  benefit  the  bill  provides  is  about 
$5  million  of  postal  subsidies  for  the  verifica- 
tion forms  states  may  use  to  check  the  valid- 
ity of  registrations.  The  estimates  of  what  it 
will  cost  the  states  range  from  $25  million  a 
year  up  to  10  times  that  amount.  But  no  one 
disputes  that  computerization  and  manpower 
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costs  are  going  to  put  an  additional  burden 
on  strained  state  budgets.  And  Congress, 
with  its  usual  cavalier  attitude,  is  going  to 
make  the  states  pay. 

The  other  characteristic  thing  Congress 
has  done  is  to  hype  what  the  bill  can  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish.  During  the  House  de- 
bate, speaker  after  speaker  Ulked  as  if  the 
measure  were  a  sure  cure  for  the  embarrass- 
ing gap  in  voter  turnout  between  the  United 
States  and  most  other  democracies. 

Those  who  have  studied  election  laws  know 
better.  As  the  House  committee  report  rec- 
ommending the  bill  says.  "Expanding  the 
rolls  of  eligible  citizens  who  are  registered  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  total  number  of  voters 
will  increase,  but  it  is  one  positive  action 
Congress  can  take  to  give  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  an  opportunity  to  participate  " 
Curtis  Gans.  the  head  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Study  of  the  American  Electorate,  who 
is  the  authority  on  these  matters,  agrees.  He 
points  out  that  Colorado  had  a  13  percent  in- 
crease in  registration  when  it  introduced 
motor-voter  after  the  1984  election,  but  only 
a  one  percent  increase  in  turnout  in  1988. 

Turnout  increased  almost  everywhere  be- 
tween 1988  and  1992.  but  the  statistics  are.  in 
Cans'  word,  "ambivalent"  on  whether 
motor-voter  states  did  better  than  those 
without  that  registration  system. 

Still,  there's  little  doubt  a  great  many 
more  people  will  be  on  the  registration  rolls 
after  this  becomes  law.  Currently,  only 
about  65  percent  of  the  voting-age  population 
is  registered  to  vote.  But  that  will  rise  to 
more  than  90  percent  if  this  measure  suc- 
ceeds in  registering  every  auto  license  hold- 
er. And  additional  hundreds  of  thousands 
will  be  enrolled  by  mail  or  by  other  govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  prospect  of  all  these  newcomers  makes 
Republicans  nervous— even  though  many  of 
the  new  registrants  are  expected  to  be  young 
people.  In  two  of  the  last  three  presidential 
elections,  most  young  people  voted  Repub- 
lican. Some  of  the  Republican  rhetoric  con- 
demning the  bill  has  been  even  more  ex.ig- 
gerated  than  Democratic  descriptions  of  its 
benefits.  They  have  warned  of  a  "monstrous 
bureaucracy"  exposing  "our  electoral  system 
to  terrible  abuses." 

In  the  Senate,  diehard  Republicans  are 
threatening  a  filibuster  to  delay  or  block  the 
measure.  Rather  than  go  down  in  flames.  Re- 
publicans could  more  usefully  try  to  improve 
the  bill's  verification  procedures,  which  are 
vaguer  now  than  in  earlier  versions.  They 
could  also  reasonably  insist  that  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  state  offices,  serving  many  constitu- 
encies, be  required  to  offer  voter  registration 
forms — not  just  the  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits  offices  mandated  in  the  Demo- 
cratic bill. 

And,  most  important  of  all.  the  Repub- 
licans could  pressure  the  Democrats  to  guar- 
antee that  the  federal  government  will  pick 
up  its  share  of  the  costs  of  this  bill  instead 
of  loading  them  onto  the  states. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
clear  it  up.  the  amendment  says  it 
would  have  to  be  both  convenient  and 
accessible.  I  agree  with  him.  If  the 
word  was  only  accessible,  it  would 
probably  not  be  acceptable  to  Ameri- 
cans with  disabilities.  But  the  fact  is 
the  amendment  says  both  convenient 
and  accessible. 

By  the  way.  it  was  put  in  those  words 
at  the  request  of  many  Americans  who 
have  disabilities  and  with  whom  we 
discussed  this  issue. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  when 
we  are  talking  about  places  to  register. 
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I  wonder,  using  his  line  of  debate  and 
rationalization,  why  we  would  not  in- 
clude then  the  IRS  as  a  place  to  reg- 
ister, congressional  or  senatorial  of- 
fices, perhaps  military  recruitment  of- 
fices. I  wonder  if  they  would  be  appro- 
priate as  well,  as  opposed  to  just  offices 
that  dispense  welfare  or  other  benefits 
to  the  citizens  of  our  State  or  our 
country. 

I  see  he  is  occupied  in  conversation. 
Perhaps  we  can  get  back  to  that  ques- 
tion later. 

But  I  think  clearly,  in  the  sense  of 
fairness,  it  would  dictate  that  military 
recruitment  offices  and  IRS  offices 
would  be  convenient  places  to  register 
for  many  Americans.  Unfortunately, 
many  Americans  are  forced  to  visit 
IRS  offices,  and  I  wonder  again  why 
these  offices  are  not  included  in  this 
bill  as  well.  Many  fine  Americans  visit 
military  recruitment  offices.  They  are 
agencies  of  the  Government.  I  wonder 
why  concerned  Americans  can  not  reg- 
ister there.  I  wonder  why  people  could 
not  register  at  my  office  with  my  staff. 
Lots  of  people  come  to  my  office. 

I  would  hope  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky would  resjHjnd  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like,  in  a 
sense  of  fairness  to  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Broder 
in  his  article  does  say  that  there  are 
many  good  things  about  this  legisla- 
tion. He  is  not  totally  opposed  to  it  in 
this  article.  In  fact,  he  makes  an  argu- 
ment concerning  increased  voter  turn- 
out. That  has  been  exactly  the  case  in 
my  State — 65  percent  voter  registra- 
tion in  the  last  election  and  68  percent 
is  predicted  in  the  next  election. 

He  does  say,  however,  at  the  end  of 
the  article.  "And.  most  important  of 
all.  the  Republicans  could  pressure  the 
Democrats  to  guarantee  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pick  up  its  share 
of  the  costs  of  this  bill  instead  of  load- 
ing them  onto  the  States." 

I  hope  that  my  friend,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  might  have  an 
amendment  that  would  call  for  the 
Federal  Government  not  to  lay  these 
additional  costs  onto  the  States  and 
local  governments  which,  as  we  all 
know,  already  are  required  by  Federal 
mandate  to  do  too  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  other  Members 
on  the  floor.  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  will  not  take  too  much  longer  on 
this.  I  am  not  talking  about  coercion 
on  the  part  of  the  individuals  who  are 
registering  to  vote.  I  am  talking  about 
the  possibility  of  coercion  by  those 
who  are  registering  voters.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  it.  I  think  past  history  in- 
dicates that  it  has  happened. 

I  am  not  afraid,  as  Mr.  Broder  al- 
leges, that  there  will  be  an  increase  in 


voter  turnout  amongest  younger  peo- 
ple. In  fact.  I  won  my  election  in  1992 
in  a  very  liberal  motor  voter  State 
with  a  cushion  of  some  28  percent  of 
the  vote. 

So  that  is  not  what  concerns  me. 
That  is  not  in  any  way  how  this 
amendment  or  my  remarks  should  be 
construed.  I  am  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  expanding  voter  participation. 
I  am  in  favor  of  most  every  possible 
program  including  one  which,  by  the 
way,  began  in  my  State  called  Kids 
Vote  where  schoolchildren  from  second 
grade  through  high  school  have  been 
involved  in  our  voter  participation  pro- 
grams coordinated  by  volunteers.  It 
has  contributed  enormously  not  only 
to  the  awareness  of  grownups,  those 
over  18  and  voting,  but  also  the  school 
children.  I  am  hoping  to  see  that  pro- 
gram expand  nationwide  because  it  has 
not  only  increased  voter  participation, 
which  is  one  criteria,  but  it  also  has  in- 
creased another,  far  more  important 
criteria  and  that  is  informing  the  vot- 
ers about  the  issues  and  candidates 
they  will  decide  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  can  get  this 
amendment  passed.  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant one. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  The  thought  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  in  pro- 
posing this  amendment  is  not  in  any 
way  preposterous. 

Let  me  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Ar- 
izona I  had  a  person  sitting  in  my  of- 
fice just  yesterday  who  talked— this 
was  a  person  who  had  moved  to  Ken- 
tucky, to  a  county  that  was  over- 
whelmingly of  one  party  in  my  State. 
She  was  laughing  about  what  she  went 
through  to  get  registered  in  the  county 
clerk's  office  of  that  county.  She  said, 
why,  it  was  made  perfectly  apparent  to 
me  that  in  this  county  we  only  reg- 
ister—and the  person  cited  the  party. 
In  Kentucky  we  register  by  party. 

Now,  it  was  about  as  close  to  intimi- 
dation as  you  can  imagine.  And  that 
was  a  situation  where  the  registrant 
was  not  going  into  the  office  seeking 
anything  in  return  other  than  to  get 
registered.  But  what  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  done  is  to  point  out  the 
possibility  of  someone  applying  for 
public  assistance,  for  example,  aissum- 
ing  that  there  is  a  quid  pro  quo — in 
other  words,  the  assumption  being  that 
if  I  do  not  register  and  register  the  way 
the  person  dispensing  the  public  money 
wants  me  to  register.  I  may  not  get  my 
check. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  stating 
here  something  that  is  a  very  real  pos- 
sibility. I  do  not  think  the  authors  of 
this  bill  really  seriously  want  to  put 
public  assistance  applicants  in  the  po- 
sition they  could  well  be  put  in  in  the 
absence  of  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  concept  of  motor-voter,  as  we  all 
know,  is  noble,  but  the  bill  does  have 


some  flaws.  It  is  not  perfect.  Senator 
McCain's  amendment  attempts  to  cor- 
rect I  think  one  of  the  major  flaws  in- 
volving agency-based  voter  registra- 
tion. The  McCain  amendment  will  re- 
strict an  agency  from  registering  indi- 
viduals who  receive  direct  financial  aid 
from  that  agency.  The  amendment  also 
takes  into  account  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
abled and  makes  exceptions  for  dis- 
abled Americans. 

Now,  the  point  I  want  to  make  at  the 
risk  of  being  redundant,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  suggestion  of  a  quid  pro  quo 
is  not  at  all  farfetched.  I  simply  cite  an 
example  in  my  State  yesterday  of  a  cit- 
izen who  went  into  an  office,  a  local 
government  office,  to  register. 

Now.  that  particular  citizen  was  not 
asking  for  anything  in  return.  They  did 
not  want  a  public  assistance  check. 
They  were  not  trying  to  get  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  They  were  simply  trying 
to  get  registered.  And  yet  there  was  a 
suggestion,  a  strong  suggestion,  on  the 
part  of  the  registrant,  that  person  ac- 
cepting the  filled-out  registration 
form,  that  if  you  wanted  to  participate 
in  politics  in  that  particular  county, 
by  golly,  you  should  sign  up  for  a  given 
party. 

So  this  is  not  farfetched.  And  if  you 
added  into  the  equation  that  that  Ken- 
tuckian  may  well  have  been  there 
seeking  some  Government  assistance, 
some  benefit  from  the  Government,  I 
think  it  gives  the  registering  party  in 
that  particular  sitaation  enormous 
power  over  the  citizen  who  is  coming 
into  that  agency  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  receiving  some  public  assist- 
ance in  one  form  or  another  and  then 
this  other  issue  is  added  into  the  mix. 
It  is  an  atmosphere  which,  it  seems  to 
me.  cries  out  for  abuse. 

Mr.  McCain.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
spond to  the  letter  from  the  elections 
director  from  the  largest  county  in  Ar- 
izona concerning  the  costs  of  this  on 
the  State  and  the  voters? 

They  estimated  that  in  Maricopa 
County  alone,  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tional $900,000  taxpayer  costs.  And  we 
already  have  a  very  effective  motor- 
voter  law  that  people  of  my  State  are 
entirely  satisfied  with,  and  have  not 
sought  to  change.  We  have  over  65  per- 
cent of  voter  registration. 

The  people  who  have  written  this  col- 
umn are  responsible  for  carrying  out 
these  mandates  and  they  are  highly 
disturbed— one  is  in  the  Republican 
Party:  the  other  is  in  the  Democratic 
Party- highly  disturbed  about  this  ad- 
ditional mandate  laid  on  them,  and 
echoed  by  Mr.  Broder  in  his  column. 

Will  the  Senator  respond  to  that, 
how  we  can  go  back  to  our  constituents 
and  explain  to  them  how  we  have 
agreed  to  additional  moneys  they  will 
have  to  spend  to  comply  with  some- 
thing which  should  basically  be  their 


own  right  to  decide — if  you  believe  in 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  States 
to  make  their  own  decisions  in  these 
areas? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator  posed 
that  question  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  As  I  recall  the  answer 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
he  started  talking  about  Texas  and 
cited  that  Texas  has  apparently  been 
able  to  go  to  something  like  motor- 
voter  and  incurred  no  cost.  That  is  ter- 
rific. If  that  is  the  case,  then  any  State 
in  America  can  go  to  motor-voter 
today,  if  they  want  to,  in  the  absence 
of  this  Federal  unfunded  mandate. 
Maybe  some  of  them  can  enact  it  at  no 
cost.  But  in  Arizona,  in  Maricopa 
County,  for  example,  obviously  they 
believe  it  will  cost  them  $900,000  to 
comply  with  this  unfunded  Federal 
mandate. 

The  arrogance  of  your  making  Mari- 
copa County  pick  up  the  tab.  particu- 
larly when,  as  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  pointed  out,  Arizona  has  a 
very  progressive  election  law  on  the 
books  now— you  already  have  motor- 
voter;  is  that  correct?  You  have  al- 
ready mail  registration.  You  have  high 
turnout  in  Arizona.  You  have,  as  far  as 
I  know,  not  the  kind  of  history  of  fraud 
that  we  have  in  my  State,  for  example, 
election  day  fraud.  What  are  you  being 
punished  for?  You  have  not  done  any- 
thing wrong.  We  have  to  send  one  coun- 
ty a  bill  for  $900,000. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  my  friend  from  Arizona  to 
start  citing  Texas. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  May  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Kentucky,  will  he  yield  for  an- 
other question? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Have  we  considered  an 
amendment  to  this  legislation  which 
would  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  any  additional  costs  that  are  in- 
curred by  the  States  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Absolutely.  That 
amendment  will  be  offered  during  the 
course  of  this  debate.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  may  recall, 
we  offered  that  amendment  last  year. 
It  was  not  passed.  But  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent now — I  quoted  from  him  earlier  in 
this  debate — we  have  a  new  President, 
who  used  to  be  Governor,  who  said  last 
year  and  throughout  his  12  years  as 
Governor  of  Arkansas,  that  these  Fed- 
eral mandates  were  outrageous. 

And  the  response  to  that  we  get  from 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  is, 
well,  it  will  not  cost  much.  Well,  my 
answer  to  that  is  if  it  is  not  going  to 
cost  much,  why  do  we  not  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  In  continuation,  I  ques- 
tion my  friend  from  Kentucky,  does  he 
contemplate  an  amendment  that  would 
require  that  any  additional  expenses 
incurred  by  the  States— especially  any 
State  which  already  has  a  liberal 
motor-voter  law  which  has  accounted 
for  an  increase  in  voter  registration — 


that  any  additional  costs  would  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Federal  Government  and 
not  laid  on  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Such  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered.  It  is  the  sincere 
hope  of  this  Senator  that  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Let  me  quote  from  my  friend  from 
Arizona  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  June  7.  1990,  not  too 
far  back. 

States  don't  have  the  luxury  of  operating  a 
budget  deficit.  Every  mandated  dollar  that 
we  spend  is  a  real  dollar  that  has  to  be  taken 
from  another  program.  As  Governors,  we 
have  had  to  make  very  difficult  choices  in  a 
wide  array  of  health  and  human  service  ini- 
tiatives. We  have  found  ourselves  cutting 
back  on  important  educational  initiatives, 
closing  county  hospitals,  unable  to  fund  in- 
creases in  cash  assistance  levels,  and  slash- 
ing a  variety  of  important  State  programs 
that  provide  health  and  support  services  to 
our  low-income  citizens. 

That  is  Gov.  Bill  Clinton,  June  7, 
1990.  decrying  unfunded  Federal  man- 
dates. Here  we  are  once  again.  It  is  no 
answer  when  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  cite  Texas  or  some  study 
saying  it  is  not  going  to  cost  much.  If 
it  is  not  going  to  cost  much,  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  even  a  stronger  argument 
for  our  funding  it  at  this  level  if  we  are 
going  to  make  everybody  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  offered  an  excellent  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  reasonable  amendment.  I 
gather  that  there  is  a  propensity  on  the 
part  of  the  other  side  that  they  mind- 
lessly vote  down  every  amendment 
that  is  offered.  But  the  Senator  is  deal- 
ing with  a  very  real  problem  here.  A 
person  comes  in  to  apply  for  public  as- 
sistance; their  principal  purpose  for  en- 
tering that  government  office  is  to 
apply  for  public  assistance.  Yet,  while 
they  are  there,  the  person  offering  the 
public  assistance  brings  up  the  issue  of 
voter  registration.  I  think  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse  is  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  there  will 
be  some  on  the  other  side  who  will  con- 
clude this  is  a  very  thoughtful  amend- 
ment, not  designed  to  gut  the  bill,  but 
designed  to  improve  the  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  my  colleague  from  Kentucky,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  is  not 
suggesting  that  to  vote  against  the 
proposal  automatically  puts  you  in  the 
mindless  category  if  we  happen  to  be  in 
disagreement. 

Let  me  first  of  all  respond  to  Senator 
McCain's  amendment  by  just  making  it 
clear  for  the  Record  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  United  Cere- 
bral Palsy  Association,  and  the  Dis- 
abled and  Able  To  Vote  oppose  this 
amendment.  I  think  the  Senators 
ought  to  understand  that. 


Let  me,  second  of  all,  simply  deal 
with  the  substance  of  this  amendment. 
No  agency  designated  under  this  act 
shall  register  any  individual  who  re- 
ceives direct  financial  aid  from  that 
agency. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is,  in 
addition  to  motor-voter,  there  are 
those  Americans,  many  of  them  low-in- 
come, who  do  not  own  a  car,  do  not 
drive,  and  do  not  benefit  from  motor- 
voter. 

It  so  happens  that  one  of  the  ways 
that  we  can  reach  out  and  make  sure 
that  people  are  able  to  register  to  vote 
regardless  of  their  income  bracket  is 
by  making  sure  that  our  agencies  do  it. 
and  they  do  it  in  a  scrupulously  non- 
partisan manner.  We  have  been  doing 
this  in  Minnesota  since  1987. 

This  whole  issue  of  fraud,  there  sim- 
ply is  no  evidence  for  it.  It  is  based 
upon  the  assumption.  No.  1,  that  public 
employees  in  our  States — whether  it  be 
Kentucky  or  Minnesota,  whether  it  be 
Arizona — are  not  capable  of  providing 
voter  registration  assistance  to  people 
in  a  professional,  nonpartisan  way. 
Given  the  fact  there  is  no  evidence  for 
that,  I  can  only  sharply  question  that 
assumption  and  say  that  it  is  a  bit  in- 
sulting to  those  public  employees. 

Second,  let  me  point  out  to  all  Sen- 
ators who  are  going  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  in  those  States  that  have  done 
agency-based  registration,  it  has  not 
worked  well.  In  fact,  it  is  another  way 
of  reaching  out,  making  sure  without 
economic  bias  that  Americans  are  able 
to  register  to  vote,  including  low-  and 
moderate-income  people. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  big- 
gest fraud  of  all  would  be  once  again  to 
insist,  as  my  colleague  seems  to  insist, 
that  we  throw  up  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  citizens  being  able  to  register  to 
vote.  That  is  really  what  this  amend- 
ment is  all  about.  It  has  an  enormous 
bias  against  low-income  people,  or 
against  people  that  would  not  benefit 
from  motor-voter  but  do  find  them- 
selves in  contact  with  our  public  agen- 
cies. 

There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  support 
such  an  amendment.  It  goes  against 
the  very  grain  of  what  we  do  in  a  de- 
mocracy, which  is  to  make  sure  that 
people  are  able  to  participate  in  the 
process. 

So  I  think  this  amendment  really 
takes  us  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  think 
it  severely  undercuts  what  Senators 
have  already  voted  for.  Quite  frankly,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  based  upon  any  evi- 
dence of  the  way  it  works.  I  come  from 
a  State  with  agency-based  registration. 
It  has  worked  extremely  well. 

So  I  certainly  hope  that  when  we 
come  to  a  vote  on  this,  either  a  vote  to 
table  or  a  vote  up  or  down,  that  Sen- 
ators will  vote  against  the  McCain 
amendment. 
Mr.  McCAIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 
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Mr.  MCCAIN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  does 
not  change  in  any  way  the  aspect  of 
the  bill  which  states  that  voter  reg- 
istration agencies  designated  may  in- 
clude State  or  local  government  offices 
such  as  public  libraries,  public  schools, 
and  offices  of  city  and  county  clerks, 
including  marriage  license  bureaus, 
fishing  and  hunting  license  bureaus, 
government  revenue  offices,  and  offices 
not  described  in  paragraph  2(B)  that 
provide  services  to  persons  with  dis- 
abilities. 

So  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  of- 
fices that  are  still  available  for  reg- 
istration. The  only  aspect  of  the  bill 
this  amendment  changes  is  that  it  al- 
ters the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  deal 
with  those  offices  which  directly  dis- 
pense some  kind  of  financial  benefit  to 
a  recipient. 

This  is  a  very  narrowly  crafted 
amendment.  Again,  if  a  person  is  an 
American  with  a  disability,  if  it  is  not 
convenient  for  that  person  to  go  to  an- 
other office,  or  that  office  is  inacces- 
sible, then,  of  course,  they  will  be  able 
to  be  allowed  to  register  to  vote  at  any 
agency. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize how  narrowly  focused  this  amend- 
ment is. 

I  would  like  to  stand  here  and  say 
that  all  elections  in  the  history  of  our 
country  have  been  fair,  without  any 
corruption  or  coercion  exerted,  but  un- 
fortunately, as  we  all  know,  that  is  not 
the  case.  That  is  why  we  have  certain 
safeguards  and  methods  of  checking 
voter  participation.  That  is  why  we 
have  secret  ballots.  That  is  why  we 
have  certain  documentation  that  must 
be  provided.  What  I  am  seeking  to  do 
here  is  certainly  not  to  disenfranchise 
anyone  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  make 
sure  that  everybody  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  register,  but  that  oppor- 
tunity must  be  without  coercion. 

I  want  to  again  mention  that  this 
amendment  mandates  that  no  agency 
may  register  any  individual  who  re- 
ceived direct  financial  aid;  but  should 
an  individual  seek  to  register  at  an 
agency  which  is  banned  from  register- 
ing that  person,  the  individual  must  be 
referred  to  another  place  or  agency 
that  can  register  the  person. 

We  also  know  that  most  State  agen- 
cies are  clustered  together.  This  is  not 
always  the  case.  But  in  almost  every 
community  in  America,  one  agency  is 
very  near  the  other.  So  in  most  cases— 
not  all— this  amendment  would  entail  a 
person  going  down  the  hall,  or  even  in 
many  cases,  next  door  to  register. 

So  I  do  not  believe  this  puts  a  signifi- 
cant burden  on  anybody.  I  think  it  is 
also  a  fact — a  sad  one,  but  a  fact — that 
those  who  are  the  least  educated  in  our 
society,  historically  speaking,  are 
those  who  are  most  subject  to  the  kind 
of  coercion  that  we  are  trying  to  pre- 
vent here.  As  I  mentioned,  last  year. 


the  Justice  Department  did  say  that 
their  experience  demonstrates  that 
public  officials  sometimes  use  their 
power  to  dispense  or  withold  benefits 
in  order  to  pressure  citizens  into  vot- 
ing a  particular  way  or  registering  for 
a  particular  party.  That  is  the  only  as 
pect  of  the  problem. 

I  point  out  to  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota, In  one  of  the  few  counties  in 
America  where  there  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  Republicans,  I  am  just  as  con- 
cerned that  there  might  be  abuses  in 
the  offices  dominated  by  Republican 
bureaucrats,  as  I  am  of  any  other  per- 
suasion. As  I  also  mention.  In  1991,  the 
St.  Louis  Dispatch  reported  an  ongoing 
investigation  into  allegations  that  pub- 
lic assistance  employees  were  rou- 
tinely registering  public  assistance  ap- 
plicants and  were,  in  their  words,  sug- 
gesting whom  they  should  vote  for  and 
even  taking  them  to  the  polls.  That  is 
the  kind  of  thing  we  have  to  guard 
against. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  extent  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  very  narrowly  focused. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota, 
my  colleague  from  Texas,  Senator 
Gramm,  is  on  his  way  over  here.  He 
would  like  to  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment. Unless  the  Senator  would  like  to 
respond  again,  I  will  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  First  of  all,  I 
would  like  to  respond. 

Mr.  McCain.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  The  case  the  Sen- 
ator talks  about  of  coercion  took  place 
where,  in  what  State? 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  St.  Louis,  MO. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Do  they  have  a 
system  of  agency-based  registration? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  This  particular  case,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  a  case  where  people 
who  were  beneficiaries  of  welfare,  when 
they  came  to  receive  their  assistance, 
they  were  told  whom  to  vote  for  and 
were  given  transportation  to  the  polls. 
So  in  this  case,  it  was  not  even  a  case 
of  registering  to  vote.  It  just  happened 
to  be  showing  up  to  receive  their  bene- 
fits. They  were  then  coerced  into  vot- 
ing for  the  individuals  that  the  public 
officials  sought  them  to.  They  were 
even  transported  to  the  polls. 

So  I  think  that  the  opportunity  for 
this  kind  of  coercion  would  then  be 
even  dramatically  increaised  if  that 
were  Indeed  the  place  they  registered 
to  vote.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
may  disagree  with  that  conclusion, 
that  logic. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  just  point  out  that  the 
problem  with  that  example  is  that 
things  can  be  confused  by  Senators  lis- 
tening and  trying  to  decide  how  to 
vote. 

No.  1,  this  was  not  agency -based  reg- 
istration we  are  talking  about.  So  it 
does  not  quite  apply.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  registration.  It  had  to  do  with 


telling  people  to  go  out  to  vote.  I  think 
the  example  Is  a  little  bit  off. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  wants  to 
argue  that,  by  virtue  of  this  example, 
he  thinks  other  abuses  can  take  place, 
that  is  fine.  But  it  is  no  direct  evidence 
whatsoever. 

Let  me  go  back  to  my  essential 
point,  that  in  States  that  have  agency- 
based  registration,  like  Minnesota,  we 
simply  do  not  see  this  taking  place.  No. 
2,  I  want  to  point  out  again  for  Sen- 
ators that  It  is  not  by  accident  that  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  and  the 
Disabled  and  Able  To  Vote,  oppose  this 
amendment,  because  even  if  you  have 
language  that  says,  yes,  you  can  go  to 
the  place  and  register  there,  if  you  are 
not  inconvenienced,  there  is  burden  of 
proof  on  people  with  disabilities  that 
should  not  exist. 

My  third  point  is  that,  once  again,  if 
you  want  to  talk  about  the  problem  of 
fraud,  the  biggest  fraud  of  all  is  that  if 
you  want  to  say  that  certain  public 
agencies  are  there,  that  people  can 
come  to  those  agencies,  and  they  can 
register  to  vote,  but  not  the  low-in- 
come, because  they  happen  to  be  re- 
ceiving some  assistance,  unemploy- 
ment or  welfare;  there  is  an  enormous 
economic  bias  to  this. 

Once  again,  whether  it  be  disabled  or 
low-and  moderate-income  Americans, 
or  the  very  philosophy  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  is,  as  many  editorials  have 
pointed  out,  making  sure  people  are 
able  to  register  and  vote  and  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process,  I  think 
the  Senator  has  presented  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  and  I  think  this 
amendment  should  and  will  be  voted 
down. 

Let  me,  Mr.  President,  while  I  have 
the  floor,  just  list  these  for  the 
Record.  This  is  a  partial  list  of  organi- 
zations opposing  this:  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans;  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America;  American  Council  of 
the  Blind;  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso- 
ciation; National  Association  of  Devel- 
opmental Disability  Councils;  National 
Council  on  Independent  Living;  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Severely  Handicapped; 
Affiliated  Leadership  League  of  and  for 
the  Blind  of  America;  and  the  Disabled 
and  Able  to  Vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  list  of 
those  organizations  alone  tells  a  rather 
powerful  story. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  1992  campaign,  our  new  Presi- 
dent is  purported  to  have  had,  on  the 
wall  of  his  campaign  office,  a  sign  that 
said:  "The  Economy  Stupid,"  the  basic 
point  being  that  they  were  emphasizing 
that  people  were  concerned  about  the 
economy  above  all  else. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  Why  are  we  here 
talking    about    a    bill    called    motor- 


voter?  What  does  this  have  to  do  with 
anything  that  is  of  immediate  rel- 
evance to  the  American  people? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  answer  the 
question  that  I  have  posed.  Tradition- 
ally, voter  registration  has  been  some- 
thing that  has  been  left  up  to  the 
States.  We  are  here  debating  this  bill 
for  one,  and  only  one,  reason,  and  that 
is  our  colleagues  on  the  left  side  of  this 
Chamber  believe  that  this  bill  will  help 
them  in  the  election  process. 

Our  dear  colleague  from  Arizona  has 
offered  an  amendment  that  affects  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  bill.  I  want  to  just 
deal  with  one  section.  If  you  look  at 
this  bill  and  you  listen  to  how  it  is 
being  lobbied,  it  sounds  great.  Why  not 
have  it  so  that  everybody  who  gets  a 
driver's  license  is  registered  to  vote? 

I  got  on  the  little  trolley  downstairs, 
the  other  day,  with  a  very  sweet  lady 
who  obviously  did  not  know  who  I  was, 
and  she  had  on  a  button  that  said 
"motor-voter."  I  said  to  her.  "What  is 
it  about  this  bill  that  you  are  for?"  She 
said.  "Well,  what  I  am  for  in  this  bill  is 
that  it  makes  the  social  welfare  agen- 
cies of  Government  register  people  to 
vote.  It  forces  them  to  provide  reg- 
istration forms,  to  help  people  fill 
them  out,  to  deliver  them  to  the  reg- 
istrar's office." 

Mr.  President,  do  you  not  think  it  is 
strange  in  a  bill  that  we  call  motor- 
voter  that  much  of  the  bill  has  nothing 
to  do  with  motor-voter?  Do  you  not 
think  it  is  strange  that  in  a  bill  that, 
if  you  listen  to  the  outside  world,  if 
you  listen  to  this  lady,  if  you  read  edi- 
torials endorsing  it,  the  basic  idea  is 
that  we  are  registering  to  vote  those 
people  who  get  driver's  licenses,  and 
yet,  when  you  pick  up  the  bill,  so  much 
of  it  has  to  do  with  other  things? 

I  want  to  focus  in  on  one  of  those 
things.  Why  is  it  in  this  bill,  that  we 
force  every  State  agency  that  provides 
public  assistance,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  related  services  in  an 
absolute  mandate  to  provide  for  voter 
registration,  to  fill  out  forms  for  peo- 
ple, to  carry  them  over  to  the  reg- 
istrar's office,  and  to  get  these  people 
registered,  and  yet  we  do  not  make  the 
tax  office  register  them?  I  wonder  why 
that  is.  What  is  special  about  people 
who  get  public  assistance,  people  who 
draw  unemployment  compensation  and 
related  services?  Why  does  this  bill 
want  to  force  local  governments  to  reg- 
ister those  people  to  vote  and  yet  this 
bill  does  not  have  voter  registration 
mandated  for  the  tax  office? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that 
you  have  to  have  a  Ph.D.  in  political 
science  or  to  have  done  indepth  studies 
on  political  behavior  to  find  that  one  of 
our  great  two  political  parties  is  the 
party  of  bigger  Government.  In  es- 
sence, one  of  our  two  great  political 
parties  is  the  party  of  the  people  that 
are  riding  in  the  wagon,  getting  bene- 
fits from  Government,  and  the  other 
party  is  the  party  of  the  people  who  do 


the  work  and  pay  the  taxes  and  pull 
the  wagons. 

So  I  ask  the  question  again  and.  of 
course.  I  am  going  to  answer  it  again. 
Why  does  this  bill  force  State  agencies 
that  provide  public  assistance,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  related 
services,  to  register  people  to  vote  and 
yet  does  not  require  the  tax  office  to  do 
it? 

I  answer  the  question,  Mr.  President, 
by  saying  these  are  people  who,  as  ob- 
viously our  dear  colleagues  on  the  left 
believe,  with  some  justification,  are 
going  to  vote  for  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  over  here  who  be- 
lieve that  the  people  who  are  going  to 
the  tax  office  are  likely  to  vote  for  us. 
So  what  is  the  objective  here?  The 
objective  here  is  to  have  a  mandate  to 
impose  costs  on  local  government,  to 
force  them  to  register  people  to  vote 
who  are  drawing  public  assistance  and 
unemployment  compensation  and  re- 
lated services. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  ob- 
jective in  trying  to  do  that,  and  that  is 
to  try  to  change  the  political  system. 
As  this  sweet  lady  told  me,  we  might 
be  able  to  get  25  million  people,  who 
are  not  now  voting,  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  everybody 
who  works,  to  vote,  but  I  am  not  forc- 
ing on  the  local  government  the  man- 
date that  they  force  people  who  do  the 
work  and  pay  the  taxes  and  pull  the 
wagon,  to  vote.  I  think  people  ought  to 
have  a  right  to  register  to  vote,  or  not 
register  to  vote,  as  they  choose.  I  think 
people  ought  to  have  a  right  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  cast  their  vote 
for  me,  or  against  me,  or  for  my  dear 
colleagues,  or  against  them.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of.  first,  forcing  States  to  set  up  a 
system  of  voter  registration  that  we 
force  upon  them,  rather  than  a  system 
that  States  choose,  and.  second,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  makes  any  sense  to 
be  forcing  the  public  assistance  office 
and  the  welfare  office  to  be  registering 
people  to  vote  and  not  forcing  the  tax 
office  to  do  it.  Quite  frankly,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  be  forcing  any  such 
office  to  do  it.  and  I  think  this  is  a  bad 
bill. 

I  think  the  whole  objective  of  this 
bill— and.  quite  frankly.  I  believe  the 
motor-voter  stuff  is  meant  to  tilt  the 
political  system  a  little;  I  think  that  it 
probably  at  least  is  viewed  by  our  col- 
leagues on  the  left  side  as  being  to 
their  advantage.  I  am  not  sure  that  is 
the  case.  I  think  it  is  an  open  question. 
But.  quite  frankly.  I  think  that  is  the 
red  herring.  Motor-voter  is  a  red  her- 
ring. I  believe  that  you  could  get  clo- 
ture and  probably  pass  a  real  motor- 
voter  bill.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get 
cloture  to  pass  a  bill  that  says  make 
the  welfare  office  register  people  to 
vote,  but  do  not  have  the  tax  office  reg- 
ister people  to  vote. 

The  reason  I  do  not  think  you  can  get 
cloture  on  that  is  because  you  have  to 


have  60  votes  to  get  cloture.  There  are 
only  57  Democrats,  and  I  think  any- 
body that  reads  this  provision,  and 
reads  the  report  that  goes  with  this 
provision,  can  see  very  clearly  that  the 
objective  here  is  partisan.  The  objec- 
tive here  is  to  force  local  government, 
at  its  expense,  every  time  someone 
comes  in  to  get  a  welfare  check,  to  give 
them  this  voter  registration  form,  and 
basically,  as  I  am  sure  will  happen  all 
over  the  country  where  you  have  local 
Democrats  who  are  running  these  of- 
fices, people  are  going  to  come  in  and 
ask  for  Government  services  and  it  is 
possible  they  will  hear.  "Well,  now  to 
get  these  Government  services  you 
know  we  are  into  the  voter  registration 
business  here,  and  we  need  you  to  fill 
out  this  form  to  register  to  vote,  and 
what  we  are  going  to  do  is,  we  are 
going  to  make  that  form  and  then  you 
can  fill  out  the  form  to  get  your  wel- 
fare." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand 
why  we  should  be  doing  this.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  objective  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  to,  in  perpetuity,  keep  Demo- 
crats in  power.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  be  trying  to  tilt  the  political  system 
in  favor  of  voting  by  people  who  go  to 
the  welfare  office  and  against  voting  by 
people  who  go  to  the  tax  office. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator represents  a  State  that  perhaps 
has  a  history  of  there  sometimes  being 
electoral  abuse.  I  read  with  great  inter- 
est a  book  about  the  late  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  some  electioneer- 
ing that  took  place.  This  was  well  doc- 
umented by  Mr.  Caro  in  his  book  about 
Lyndon  Johnson  called  "Path  to 
Power  " 

I  wonder  if  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Texas  could  maybe  describe  some  of 
the  unfortunate  incidents  that  might 
have  taken  place  that  perhaps  dis- 
torted the  electoral  process  and  how 
this  legislation  might  perhaps  lead  to 
the  same  kind  of  an  abuse? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  my  dear  colleague 
from  Arizona  would  forgive  me.  I  am 
not  eager  to  air  the  dirty  laundry  of 
the  long,  and  not  too  distinguished 
electoral  history,  of  some  of  the  coun- 
ties in  my  State,  but  it  is  said  in  some 
counties  that  people  will  continue  and, 
in  fact  in  some  cases  intensify,  their 
political  involvement  once  they  are 
dead. 

In  fact,  once  when  I  was  a  Congress- 
man, I  was  not  paying  attention  to  my 
business  and  a  sheriff  in  one  of  my 
counties  died,  and  I  kept  writing  him 
for  about  2'/i  years.  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  town  that  was  the  county  seat  of 
that  rural  county,  and  the  new  sheriff 
said  to  me,  "Well,  you  need  to  know 
that  the  sheriff,  that  you  are  writing 
to,  has  been  dead  for  2'/j  years."  So  I 
said,  "Well,  I  keep  writing  because 
maybe  he  will  vote  for  me.  " 
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Basically,  the  point  that  needs  to  be 
made  here  that  is  relevant  to  this  bill— 
and  I  want  to  speak  in  all  sincerity  and 
then  I  will  stop,  because  I  see  our  dear 
colleague  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
is  standing  with  some  exuberance  and 
wants  to  speak.  Let  me  say  this:  Maybe 
in  some  States  vote  fraud  is  not  a  prob- 
lem. There  are  many  States  where  it  is 
a  very,  very  real  problem.  I  remember 
a  very  closely  contested  race  for  the 
U.S.  House  where  the  race  was  decided 
by  several  hundred  votes  and  after  the 
election  was  over,  they  went  back  and 
found  some  300  people  who  were  reg- 
istered to  vote  and  their  address  was  a 
vacant  lot. 

It  is  very  important  that,  not  only 
that  everybody  be  able  to  vote,  but 
that  everybody  gets  to  vote  only  once. 
It  is  also  very  important  that  only  peo- 
ple get  to  vote  who  have  a  right  to 
vote. 

And  one  of  the  problems  with  this 
whole  bill  is  that  it  makes  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  prevent  voter  fraud.  It  is  espe- 
cially difficult,  it  seems  to  me.  when 
you  give  States  very  few  alternatives. 

If  they  decide  they  do  not  want  to  do 
all  the  things  that  are  mandated  in 
here,  a  State  must  either  adopt  no  reg- 
istration or  must  allow  registration  on 
the  same  day  that  the  vote  actually  oc- 
curs. 

Am  I  right  on  that? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

And  to  prove  that  his  concerns  are 
well-founded,  we  have  just  learned  that 
the  State  government  of  Wyoming  has 
already  announced,  the  legislature 
there  has  already  announced  that  if 
this  bill  passes,  they  will  go  to  same- 
day  registration— like  that— in  order  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  this  Federal  man- 
date. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
a  question.  If  someone  were  an  illegal 
alien  and  walked  in  and  wanted  to  vote 
and  you  had  same-day  registration, 
what  would  happen? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  think,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  there  would  simply  be  no 
way  to  check  to  see  whether  that  per- 
son was  registered  or  not. 

The  other  option,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Texas,  in  the  bill,  if  the  State  de- 
cides it  is  too  expensive,  is  to  have  no 
registration  at  all. 

Now  we  have  one  State  in  America 
that  has  no  registration  at  all.  And.  to 
their  credit,  they  never  had  a  recorded 
case  of  fraud.  There  is  no  history  of  it 
in  North  Dakota.  I  think  they  all  know 
each  other,  anyway.  It  is  quite  a  small 
State. 

But  the  Senator  is  right.  They  are 
left  with  two  options.  And  my  friend 
from  Arizona  has  indicated  it  would 
cost  S900,000  to  Maricopa  County, 
alone,  in  Arizona  to  comply  with  this 
legislation. 


So  it  is  not  at  all  inconceivable,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Texas,  that  a  State, 
pressed  to  meet  so  many  financial  bur- 
dens— many  of  which  we  have  handed 
down  to  them— might  well  throw  up  its 
hands  in  frustration— even  States,  such 
as  yours  and  mine,  which  have  a  his- 
tory of  election  day  shenanigans — and 
say,  "We  cannot  afford  this.  We  are 
going  to  go  to  same-day  registration  or 
no  registration  at  all,"  and  then  the 
very  fear  that  my  colleague  from  Texas 
raises,  that  everybody's  vote  will  be 
counted  only  once,  is  severely  under- 
mined by  a  bill  that  initially  was  well- 
intentioned. 

And  I  would  say  to  my  friend,  when 
the  motor-voter  bill  was  first  produced 
a  few  years  back,  it  did  not  have  this 
fallback  in  it  that  left  a  State  only 
with  the  option  of  going  to  same-day 
registration  or  no  registration.  That 
has  somehow  crept  into  this  legisla- 
tion, as  it  has  moved  through  the  legis- 
lative process. 

And  it  is  a  great  fear  many  of  us 
have,  that  tremendous  fraud  and  abuse 
will  occur  in  certain  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  our  area  of  the  country 
where  this  sort  of  thing  does  have  a 
history. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  I  could  reclaim  my 
time,  let  me  say.  I  do  see  a  pattern,  I 
say  to  my  dear  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  it  is  called  in  street  lan- 
guage, bait  and  switch.  And  the  basic 
bait  and  switch  thing  is.  we  always 
start  out  talking  about  something— for 
example  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of 
PAC's.  I  remember  our  dear  colleague. 
Senator  Boren,  was  going  to  get  rid  of 
PAC's.  Then  when  we  got  around  to  re- 
forming the  election  finance  system, 
not  only  did  we  not  get  rid  of  PAC's, 
but  we  nearly  wound  up  with  taxpayer 
funding  of  campaigns. 

Here  is  my  point,  and  then  I  will 
yield  the  floor:  I  do  not  have  anything 
against  dead  people.  The  problem  is,  all 
the  dead  people  that  would  vote  for  me 
have  gone  on  to  Heaven.  The  ones  that 
are  going  to  vote  against  me— if  we  do 
not  have  some  way  of  verifying  that 
they  are  ineligible  to  vote — have  not 
gone  on  to  Heaven.  If  we  could  bring 
the  ones  back  from  Heaven  and  have  a 
fair  election,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  kind  of  afraid  to, 
but  I  will. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  probably  the  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety that  has  the  lowest  voter  turn- 
out, because  of  their  circumstances, 
are  the  men  and  women  in  the  mili- 
tary. They  are  away  from  home.  They 
are  spread  all  over  the  world. 

I  know  that  several  times  in  my  elec- 
tions, we  have  attempted  absentee  bal- 
lot voter  drives,  and  we  found  out 
many  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
military  were  unfortunately  not  reg- 
istered to  vote.  Many  had  left  home  at 
an  early  age  to  join  the  military,  some 


at  age  18.  Many  of  them  have  not  been 
able  to  get  home  very  often. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  believe 
it  might  be  appropriate  to  register  vot- 
ers at  military  recruitment  centers,  or 
Department  of  Defense  facilities,  par- 
ticularly military  recruitment  centers, 
which  are  generally  located  in  down- 
town, populated  areas  of  the  country? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  think  anything  we 
could  do  to  help  our  service  personnel 
vote  would  be  good.  But  I  am  not  hold- 
ing my  breath  waiting  for  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  to  do  that,  because 
what  the  Democratic  majority  wants 
to  do  is  to  have  the  welfare  office  reg- 
ister people  to  vote. 

I  am  not  going  to  support  any  bill 
that  forces  the  welfare  office  to  reg- 
ister people  but  does  not  force  the  tax 
office  to  do  it.  I  do  not  understand  any 
objective  in  doing  that,  other  than  to 
tilt  the  outcome  of  the  election  proc- 
ess. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear:  I  would  like 
every  American  who  wants  to  vote  to 
register  and  vote.  I  would  like  our  mili- 
tary personnel  to  vote,  and  I  hope  they 
will  vote  in  huge  numbers  in  1994  and 
1996.  I  can  assure  them,  if  they  do,  we 
will  not  have  to  consider  bills  like  this 
again. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  finish  my  point. 

Basically,  there  can  be  no  other  pur- 
pose in  trying  to  mandate  that  the  wel- 
fare office  register  people  to  vote  but 
the  tax  office  not  register  people  to 
vote  than  to  distort  the  outcome  of 
elections. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  random  selec- 
tion of  people  from  the  tax  office  will 
produce  voters  for  me.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  random  selection  of  people  from 
the  welfare  office  will  create  voters  for 
my  colleagues,  and  I  accept  that. 

I  would  like  to  eliminate  welfare  by 
creating  jobs. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  support  a  bill 
that  has  the  welfare  office  registering 
and  the  tax  office  not  registering.  And 
that  is  basically  what  this  whole  bill  is 
about. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  in- 
dulgence and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Texas  leaves, 
just  to  further  elaborate  on  his  point, 
it  is  right  here  in  the  bill. 

Section  7,  Voter  Registration  Agen- 
cies. 

"Each  State  shall"— mandate — "Each 
State  shall  designate  as  voter  registra- 
tion agencies  (A)  all  offices  in  the 
State  that  provide  public  assistance, 
unemployment  compensation,  or  relat- 
ed services." 

In  subsection  B: 

"Voter  registration  agencies  des- 
ignated   under   paragraph   (A)   may" — 


not  "shall,"  but  "may," — and  it  lists 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment revenue  offices. 

If  we  are  going  to  register— and  this 
is  the  point  of  my  friend  from  Texas— 
if  we  are  going  to  register  in  Govern- 
ment agencies,  why  not  all  of  them? 
Why  pick  out  some  Government  serv- 
ices as  somehow  more  worthy  of  this 
assisted  registration  than  others? 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Texas.  I 
think  he  makes  a  very  good  argument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  quite  where  to  begin.  I  see 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  leaving.  I 
would  have  been  pleased  to  have  talked 
a  little  bit  more  about  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  stay  a  moment,  if 
my  colleague  wishes. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  wanted  to  point  out  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  that  actually  we  do  have 
an  office  of  voter  registration  in  the 
Pentagon.  In  fact,  I  think  we  did  fax 
voter  registrations  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  So  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 
But  I  think  there  is  an  office  that  has 
as  its  sole  respwnsibility  to  do  the 
voter  registration  for  men  and  women 
in  our  armed  services.  But  that  is  not 
really  my  main  point. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  just  ask  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  did  he  feel  the  mili- 
tary recruitment  offices  would  be  suit- 
able places  for  voter  registrations? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  From  my  point  of 
view,  you  want  to  have  voter  registra- 
tion cards  available  for  men  and 
women  in  public  places.  I  think  that  is 
a  very  important  thing  to  do.  I  have  no 
problem  with  that  at  all. 

But  let  me  simply  try  to  respond  to  a 
little  bit  of  what  has  been  said  here. 
First  of  all,  the  question  comes  up  over 
and  over  again  about  fraud. 

Let  me  say  that  the  biggest  fraud  in 
this  country  is  the  fact  that  we  make 
it  so  difficult  for  people  to  register  to 
vote.  I  hear  my  colleagues  actually 
saying,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  that 
they  are  worried  about  the  motor-voter 
bill  because  they  are  afraid  that  most 
of  the  70  million  people  or  thereabouts 
who  are  not  registered  to  vote  are 
going  to  vote  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  That  is  not  what  this  is  about. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  want  to  first 
have  a  chance  to  develop  this  line  of 
argument. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  For  a  question  only? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  want  to  first 
have  a  chance  to  develop  this  line  of 
argument  because  I  have  been  waiting 
for  a  while.  To  my  mind,  that  is  what 
people  in  the  country  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  here,  now,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  What  we  have  is  a  group  of 
Senators  who  are  saying  we  do  not 
want  to  see  this  piece  of  legislation.  It 


is  called  motor-voter  because  the 
motor-voter  takes  care  of  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  problem.  Then  you  have 
agency-based  because  there  are  some 
people  by  virtue  of  low  income  and 
what  not  who  do  not  own  cars,  or  who 
would  not  be  able  to  do  it  through 
motor-voter.  We  are  attempting  to 
reach  out  and  make  sure  that  people 
are  able  to  register  to  vote  in  our  coun- 
try. 

If  you  want  to  say  that  you  are  op- 
posed to  people  being  able  to  register 
and  vote  because  you  are  afraid  they 
are  going  to  vote  for  the  Democratic 
Party,  or  for  Democrats — well,  that 
can  be  a  good  up  front  argument.  You 
should  tell  that  to  people  with  disabil- 
ities. You  should  tell  that  to  many  peo- 
ple who  find  it  difficult  to  register  to 
vote  today  in  this  country.  But  I  do 
not,  quite  frankly,  think  that  is  a  very 
democratic — with  a  small  "d" — argu- 
ment. 

This  is  a  civil  rights  bill.  That  is 
really  what  this  is  all  about.  And  in 
some  ways  the  obstacles  that  are  being 
thrown  up  here  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion remind  me  of  what  a  little  bit  of 
the  debate  must  have  been  like  leading 
up  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Again,  the 
fear  that  a  certain  group  of  people,  a 
certain  segment  of  the  population,  will 
be  able  to  register  to  vote  and,  my 
gosh,  they  might  vote  for  Democrats. 

I,  frankly,  do  not  know  that  the  evi- 
dence actually  supports  that.  I  do  not 
think  we  know.  But  here  is  what  we  do 
know.  What  we  do  know  is  there  is  a 
reason  for  this  piece  of  legislation.  The 
reason  is  that  we  have  a  huge  number 
of  Americans,  70  million  plus,  who  are 
not  able  to  register  to  vote.  And  it  is 
not  just  because  they  are  apathetic  and 
do  not  wish  to  register  to  vote.  We 
have,  around  this  country,  Byzantine 
rules  and  regulations.  In  some  States — 
about  four,  Minnesota  is  one  of  them — 
you  can  register  to  vote  on  election 
day. 

In  one  State,  that  came  in  North  Da- 
kota, that  was  the  Nonpartisan 
League,  you  do  not  have  to  register  to 
vote  at  all. 

In  other  States  it  all  depends.  In 
some  States  you  can  register  by  post- 
card. You  can  pick  up  a  form.  But  quite 
often  those  forms  are  not  readily  avail- 
able. So  even  though  in  theory  you 
could  register  by  form  and  postcard 
and  send  it  in,  quite  often  it  is  just  not 
available  and  you  do  not  know  where 
to  pick  it  up. 

In  other  States  you  cannot  register 
by  postcard,  you  have  to  figure  out 
where  to  register  to  vote.  And  in  all 
too  many  States  and  all  too  many 
counties  in  all  too  many  States,  people 
just  do  not  know.  And  all  too  often  the 
hours  at  which  those  offices  are  open 
are  inconvenientr— especiall.v  for,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
working  people. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  about  expanding  political  par- 


ticipation in  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  about  what  my  dad 
would  say  democracy  is  all  about. 

When  the  Senator  from  Texas  talks 
about  tax  offices — there  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  says  you  could  not  have 
voter  registration  in  tax  offices.  From 
my  point  of  view,  I  think  the  more  pub- 
lic places  you  have  voter  registration 
forms  for  men  and  women  who  want  to 
pick  them  up  so  they  are  readily  avail- 
able and  they  could  register  to  vote 
that  way,  the  better  off  we  will  be.  But 
I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues,  un- 
less they  have  a  particular  problem 
with  people  with  disabilities  and  people 
in  the  low  income  end  being  able  to 
register  to  vote,  that  there  are  some 
people  who  might  just  not  be  covered 
by  motor-voter.  Thus  we  have  the 
agency-based  registration.  Thus  we 
make  sure  that  there  is  not  discrimina- 
tion, economic  discrimination  against 
people.  That  is  the  basis  of  why  we  do 
the  agency-based.  That  is  why  we  have 
it  in  unemployment  offices  or  welfare 
agencies,  so  on  and  so  forth. 

It  is  not  a  conspiracy.  The  only  con- 
spiracy to  this  particular  bill  is  a  con- 
spiracy of  political  participation:  The 
conspiracy  of  voter  registration;  the 
conspiracy  of  voter  turnout;  the  con- 
spiracy of  expanding  democracy;  the 
conspiracy  of  encouraging  people  and 
enabling  people  to  participate  in  the 
political  process  in  America. 

That  is  why  the  President  of  the 
United  States  supports  this  legislation. 
That  is  why  I  believe  it  will  pass.  It  is 
no  other  kind  of  conspiracy — except  for 
my  colleagues.  They  are  afraid  of  it. 
They  are  afraid  of  it  because  they  want 
to  decide,  a  priori,  to  make  sure  we 
continue  to  have  all  of  these  different 
rules  and  regulations  which  impose  dif- 
ficulties on  some  people  in  our  country 
to  register  to  vote  because  it  is  far  bet- 
ter, from  their  point  of  view,  to  con- 
tinue with  the  status  qqo  than  that 
those  people — Americans  who  are  not 
registered  to  vote — might,  pray  tell, 
register  and  vote.  Would  that  not  be 
terrible  in  that  more  people  would  reg- 
ister and  vote  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  will  be  pleased 
to. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator's  wife 
is  from  eastern  Kentucky,  right? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  From  Frankfort— 
Fayette,  but  her  family  is  from  Harlan 
and  Letcher  County. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  to  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota  that  tonight,  without  any 
prompting  or  suggesting  what  answer 
should  be  given,  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota  ask  his  wife,  whose  family  is 
from  Harlan  County  and  Letcher  Coun- 
ty, which  is  the  mountains  of  eastern 
Kentucky,  counties  in  which  we  have 
election  fraud  litigation  virtually 
every  election— ask  her  if  she  would 
ask   her   relatives  what   chance   there 
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would  be  of  having  an  honest  election 
in  Harlan  or  Letcher  County,  KY,  if  the 
State  government  in  Kentucky  said  to 
the  Feds,  "We  do  not  accept  your  Fed- 
eral mandate.  We  wash  our  hands  of 
the  whole  thing.  We  will  not  go  to 
motor-voter.  We  will  try  having  no  reg- 
istration at  all.  Or  same  day  registra- 
tion." 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  First  of  all,  what 
my  wife,  from  Kentucky  originally  but 
living  in  Minnesota,  would  say  to  me, 
is,  "Did  Senator  McConnell  suggest 
anything  to  you?  Because,  if  so,  you 
should  think  to  the  contrary." 

But  above  and  beyond  that — and  I 
mean  that  just  in  jest — I  think  that 
what  Sheila  would  say  is  first  of  all  she 
does  not  accept  the  assumption  that 
people  in  eastern  Kentucky  are  less 
honest  than  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  second  point  is  you 
make  all  of  these  assumptions. 

Mr.  MCDONNELL.  If  my  colleague 
will  yield 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Nobody  on  this 
side  has  argued — if  the  Senator  will  let 
me  answer— nobody  on  our  side  has  ar- 
gued that  by  virtue  of  the  motor-voter 
bill,  the  State  of  Kentucky  or  any 
other  State  is,  ipso  facto,  going  to  have 
to  go  to  same  day  registration  or  with 
no  registration.  You  make  that  argu- 
ment. We  do  not. 

And  third  of  all,  what  Sheila  would 
say— and  I  see  the  Presiding  Officer, 
Senator  Kohl  from  Wisconsin — I  can 
only  go  by  the  evidence  of  our  State; 
and  in  Minnesota,  we  have  same  day;  in 
Wisconsin,  they  have  same  day  reg- 
istration, and  we  do  not  have  a  prob- 
lem of  fraud.  So,  speaking  as  a  Min- 
nesotan,  I  think  she  would  simply  not 
accept  the  premise  of  your  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota who  speaks  passionately  and 
eloquently,  and  frankly  almost — al- 
most everything  he  says  I  agree  with.  I 
remind  him  I  come  from  a  State  that 
does  have  motor-voter.  I  come  from  a 
State  that  got  a  65-percent  voter  turn- 
out in  the  last  election.  Our  goal  in  my 
State  is  to  empower  people. 

My  question  is,  obviously  not  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  the  ques- 
tion must  be  asked,  "Why  is  it  that  the 
people  of  the  other  States  cannot  make 
those  same  decisions  for  themselves? 
Why  is  it  that  we  as  a  Congress  have 
to,  one,  force  this  upon  States?"  We 
have  come  up  with  what  we  think  is 
the  best  method  to  increase  our  voter 
turnout  and  voter  participation  in  the 
State  of  Arizona.  The  reaction  of  the 
elected  officials  who  are  required  to 
carry  out  this  legislation  will  be  that, 
in  our  omniscience  we  are  going  to  lay 
at  least  a  $900,000  additional  bill  on  the 
people  of  the  county  of  Maricopa,  who 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  elec- 
toral process  as  it  exists  and  the  dra- 


matic increase  in  voter  participation 
that  we  have  experienced  in  Maricopa 
County  and  throughout  our  State. 

So  instead  of  letting  us  decide  what 
is  best  for  us  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  in  Maricopa  County,  we  are  man- 
dating to  them  an  additional  procedure 
which  will  cost  one  county  an  addi- 
tional $900,000  and  will  decide  proce- 
dures for  our  State  that  maybe  we  do 
not  want.  And  to  add  insult  to  injury, 
we  are  not  going  to  pay  for  it.  We  are 
going  to  tell  the  taxpayers  to  pay  for 
it.  We  are  going  to  tell  the  people  of 
Maricopa  County,  even  though  you  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  State  of  Arizona  and  our 
turnout  will  match  up  with  anybody's 
in  America,  the  fact  is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  pay  you,  reimburse  you  for 
your  additional  expenses. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  not  personally,  but  as 
a  body,  to  me  that  is  the  height  of  ar- 
rogance that  the  people  of  a  State  with 
an  enviable  record  of  voter  turnout, 
with  a  motor  voter  which  is  basically 
modeled  along  these  lines  are  required 
to  spend  an  additional  S900.000  of  their 
money— not  mine,  not  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  not  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky— but  their  money  in 
order  to  comply  with  a  law  that  is 
coming  down  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Frankly,  somehow  that  does  not 
make  sense.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  can  make  an  argument  that 
there  are  parts  of  other  States  in  the 
country  that  need  motor-voter  in  his 
view  and  the  view  of  this  body,  need  a 
greater  voter  turnout.  But  why  do  it  to 
my  State?  Why  do  it  to  North  Dakota? 
Why  do  it  to  his  own  State?  Why  is  it 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  to  do 
it  when  the  State  of  Arizona  can  do  it? 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  just  like  to  fin- 
ish the  thought. 

I  guess  it  gets  to  the  basic  fundamen- 
tal philosophy,  very  frankly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  the  difference  between  our 
two  parties.  My  view  is  that  the  least 
government,  the  local  government,  can 
decide  best.  Obviously,  because  of  this 
legislation  the  view  by  the  majority 
party  is  that  only  the  Congress  knows 
what  is  best  and  we  will  mandate  the 
States  to  do  these  things  and,  as  I  said, 
in  the  height  of  arrogance,  we  will 
make  them  pick  up  the  bill  for  what  we 
decide  is  best  for  them.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  just 
for  an  observation.  With  all  due  respect 
for  my  friend  from  Minnesota,  it  is 
easy  for  him  to  engage  in  this  debate 
because  Minnesota  is  exempt  from  this 
bill.  Minnesota  has  same-day  registra- 
tion. So  it  is  not  only  a  financial  man- 
date but  in  terms  of  a  Minnesotan  lec- 
turing a  Kentuckian  about  this,  this 
bill  does  not  even  apply  to  Minnesota. 
Minnesota   already    has   election    day. 
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mail  in,  motor-voter,  agency  based, 
and  it  is  apparently  working  very  fine 
in  Minnesota,  I  would  argue.  But  clear- 
ly no  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
Kentucky  would  argue  that  Kentucky 
ought  to  have  same  day  or  no  registra- 
tion at  all.  And  that  would  be  the  only 
option  if  people  in  Kentucky  con- 
cluded, as  at  least  one  county  has  con- 
cluded in  Arizona,  that  the  costs  of 
this  are  quite  onerous. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  still 
have  the  floor?  I  would  like  to  allow 
my  friend  from  Minnesota  to  respond 
to  that  and  maybe  we  could  have  a  rea- 
sonable exchange  here.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  am  about  ready 
to  move  to  table.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  wish  to  speak  more  on 
this? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  would  like  to  finish.  I 
had  yielded  to  him  but 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Let  me  just  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Minnesota.  I  would  per- 
haps like  to  return.  Mr.  President,  to 
what  this  amendment  is  all  about. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  and.  I 
think,  enlightening  philosophical  dis- 
cussion about  the  bill.  I  think  that  is 
important,  but  I  would  like  to  mention 
again  about  this  amendment  before  we 
actually  have  the  vote,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  momentarily. 

This  simply  says  that  agencies  that 
do  dispense  benefits  to  their  clients 
will  not  be  allowed  to  register  those 
clients  to  vote.  People  with  disabil- 
ities, where  it  is  convenient  and  where 
it  is  inaccessible,  will,  of  course,  be  al- 
lowed to  register  there.  Otherwise  they 
would  fall  under  the  requirement  to 
register  somewhere  else. 

I  think  it  is  very  simple,  I  think  it  is 
straightforward.  I  think  that  we  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  abuse  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  adopt  this  amend- 
ment and  make  sure  that  we  treat  ev- 
eryone of  our  citizens  with  fairness.  I 
think  we  pretty  well  ventilated  the 
issue  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  States  should  be  mak- 
ing these  decisions.  And,  since  this  bill 
clearly  has  a  majority  support,  at  least 
that  is  certainly  the  view  that  one  gets 
from  the  cloture  vote,  I  hope  we  can 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  de- 
bate with  my  friend  from  Minnesota, 
with  my  friends,  both  the  senior  and 
junior  Senators  from  Kentucky,  and  I 
appreciate  their  participation.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  a  full  debate.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  more  to  say.  I  will  say  to 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  it  has  not  just  been  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Minnesota  who  has  been 
speaking  in  behalf  of  this  legislation, 
this  proposed  legislation,  but  also  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Actu- 
ally, I  think  as  a  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, I  am  in  a  very  good  position  to 
talk  about  the  motor-voter  bill  because 
Minnesota  is  at  the  top  of  the  Nation 
in  voting  participation,  and  Minnesota 
is  very  proud,  in  fact,  of  our  voter  reg- 
istration laws.  We  have  motor-voter, 
we  have  agency-based  and  we  have 
same-day  registration.  So  I  speak  from 
some  experience,  both  as  someone  even 
not  as  a  legislator  but  as  a  teacher  who 
helped  write  some  of  that  legislation 
and  watched  the  way  it  worked  in  the 
State.  It  was  exciting  to  me  to  see 
some  citizens  in  our  State,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Chair  has  seen  the  same  thing 
in  Wisconsin,  who  I  know  would  not 
have  been  able  to  vote,  otherwise,  now 
able  to  register  and  vote  and  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  conclude 
by  saying  one  more  time,  I  really  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  particular  label 
that  can  be  applied  to  this  bill.  The 
motor-voter  bill  really  is  about  ex- 
panding democracy  and  political  par- 
ticipation. I  think  that  the  McCain- 
McConnell  amendment  goes  in  the  op- 
posite direction  and  I  will,  one  more 
time,  remind  my  colleagues  as  they 
come  down  here  to  vote,  that  we  have 
a  very  strong  list  of  organizations,  just 
starting  with  people  who  are  disabled, 
because  I  think  that  is  part  of  what 
this  is  about  is  accessibility,  who  are 
opposed  to  this  amendment:  The  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans;  the  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America;  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  the  Blind;  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Association;  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Developmental 
Disability  Councils;  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Independent  Living;  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Severely  Handicapped;  the 
Affiliated  Leadership  League  of  and  for 
the  Blind  of  America;  and  Disabled  and 
Able  to  Vote. 

The  reason,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
get  such  strong  opposition  from  dis- 
ability organizations  is  because  they 
know  that  the  agency-based  registra- 
tion part  of  this  is  an  important  com- 
plement to  the  motor-voter  part  for 
them  and  for  many  other  Americans  as 
well. 

This,  I  think,  really  is  a  good  Gov- 
ernment piece  of  legislation.  Either  the 
Government  at  the  State  level  or  at 
the  county  level  operates  in  such  a  way 
as  to  discourage  voting  registration 
and  participation,  or  there  is  a  way 
that  Government  can  reach  out  affirm- 
atively in  a  scrupulously  nonpartisan 
way  and  make  sure  that  American  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  income,  regardless 
of  region,  regardless  of  race,  regardless 
of  disability,  regardless  of  age,  are  able 
to  register  to  vote.  That  is  what  this 
motor-voter  bill  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  time. 
I  move  to  table  the  McCain-McConnell 


amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  amendment  No.  79,  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota,  who 
is  a  distinguished  former  professor  of 
government,  he  knows  full  well  that 
election  fraud  depends  on  where  you 
are  in  the  country.  The  fact  that  there 
is  no  history  of  election  fraud  in  States 
like  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin  or  North 
Dakota  simply  says  nothing  about 
whether  you  would  have  election  fraud 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country  if  a 
State  concluded  that  they  would  not  go 
to  motor-voter  but  rather  go  to  same- 
day  registration  or  no  registration  at 
all.  So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  offered  a  good  amendment.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  amendment  No.  79. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Krueger]  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Feingold).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  30  Leg.) 
YEAS-55 


Lolt 

Ntckles 

Smith 

Lmtar 

Nunn 

Specter 

Mack 

Packwood 

Stevens 

McCain 

Pressler 

Thurmond 

McConnell 

Roth 

Wallop 

Murkowski 

Simpson 
NOT  VOTING— 3 

Warner 

Hatneld 

Krueger 

Shelby 

Akaka 

Feins tein 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Ford 

Mikulski 

Biden 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Blngaman 

Graham 

Moseley-Braun 

Boxer 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Henin 

Murray 

Breaux 

Hollings 

Pell 

Bryan 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Jeffords 

Reid 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Campbell 

Kennedy 

Robb 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Rockefeller 

Daschle 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

DeConcmi 

Kohl 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Dorgan 

Leahy 

Wellstone 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Wofford 

Exon 

Lieberman 

Feingold 

Mathews 
NAYS— 42 

Bennett 

Cohen 

Gorton 

Bond 

Coverdell 

Gramm 

Boren 

Craig 

Grassley 

Brown 

D'Amato 

Gregg 

Bums 

Danforth 

Hatch 

Chafee 

Dole 

Helms 

Coats 

Domenici 

Kassebaum 

Cochran 

Faircloth 

Kempthome 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  79)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  show  my  support  for  this  very 
important  motor-voter  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  voting 
is  fundamental  to  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. Yet  about  70  million  eligible 
Americans — nearly  one-third  of  those 
eligible — cannot  vote  because  they  are 
not  registered. 

Every  election  we  see  all  kinds  of  re- 
ports about  voter  apathy  and  the  low 
turnout  of  voters. 

But  the  facts  show  that  in  Presi- 
dential elections  since  1968,  voter  turn- 
out among  registered  voters  has  been 
80  to  90  percent.  In  fact,  in  the  election 
this  past  November,  over  85  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  actually  cast 
their  vote  for  President. 

That's  good  turnout  and  it  shows  me 
that  the  American  people  do  care 
enough  to  participate  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  when  they  can.  We  have 
to  empower  more  people  to  participate. 
Mr.  President,  we  could  go  into  all 
kinds  of  studies  about  why  people  are 
not  registered,  or  we  could  get  into  a 
big  debate  about  whether  the  real  prob- 
lem is  voter  registration  or  voter  turn- 
out, but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  issue 
here. 

The  issue  is:  "Is  this  motor-voter  law 
something  that  we  as  Senators  can  do 
to  support  the  operation  of  democracy 
here  in  the  United  States?" 

Mr.  President,  we  have  fought  many 
wars  and  given  billions  in  foreign  aid 
to  support  democracy  in  other  lands— 
this  is  something  we  can  do  to  spread 
democracy  in  our  own  country. 

The  motor-voter  program  can  work. 
Several  States  have  already  proven 
that  it  does. 

According  to  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  in  the  1992  elections,  voter 
turnout  increased  twice  as  much  in 
States  with  motor-voter  programs  as 
in  other  States. 

The  voter  registration  in  motor-voter 
States  increased  five  times  more  than 
the  registration  increases  of  other 
States  without  motor-voter. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  that  my 
own  State  of  Maryland  is  one  of  the 
leading  States  to  take  active  steps  to 
encourage  voter  registration. 
.  In  Maryland,  we  have  mail-in  reg- 
istration and  hotline  numbers  so  that 
Marylanders  can  request  a  voter  reg- 
istration form  24  hours  a  day,  and  that 
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includes  a  special  T-D-D  hotline  for 
Maryland's  hearing  impaired. 

We  have  registration  forms  available 
in  public  buildings  all  over  the  State — 
in  libraries,  post  offices,  schools,  and 
college  campuses. 

And  now  Maryland  residents  can 
even  register  at  some  offices  of  the  de- 
partment of  motor  vehicles  because 
voter  registration  forms  are  available 
there. 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  my  State  is 
a  frontrunner.  people  in  other  States 
are  not  as  fortunate.  They  may  not 
have  the  commitment  and  dedication 
to  register  voters  that  Maryland  has. 
And  we  have  to  help  those  people. 

It  would  be  nice  if  American  citizens 
all  had  unlimited  amounts  of  time  to 
track  down  registration  offices  that 
are  sometimes  located  in  hard-to-find 
places — or  to  take  time  off  work  to  reg- 
ister at  offices  that  are  oi)en  only  dur- 
ing restrictive  hours. 

But  the  fact  is  that  they  do  not.  And 
having  the  time  and  transportation  to 
track  down  registration  offices  should 
not  be  a  test  of  a  citizen's  right  to 
vote. 

Let  me  say  that  again,  it  is  impor- 
tant, voter  registration  procedures 
should  not  be  an  obstacle  to  a  citizen's 
right  to  vote. 

We  need  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
make  voter  registration  convenient 
and  accessible  for  all  citizens.  They  all 
have  the  right  to  vote  and  should  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  doing  what  we  can  to  sup- 
port and  spread  democracy  at  home — 
we  must  pass  the  motor-voter  bill. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  where  we  go  from  here,  whether  or 
not  we  have  other  amendments.  I 
would  like  to  try  to  give  my  colleagues 
some  answer  as  to  how  long  we  will  be 
here  tonight. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  is  ready 
to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  would  my 
colleague  be  able  to  tell  me  how  many 
amendments  he  thinks  may  be  offered 
to  this? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  We  have  several 
more,  and  we  still  have  the  core  pack- 
age we  are  working  on. 

Mr.  FORD.  These  are  not  going  to  be 
included  in  the  core  package?  Are  we 
going  to  get  one  on  the  death  penalty, 
also? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  cannot  guarantee 
that  all  of  the  amendments  will  be  ger- 
mane. We  are  still  working  on  the  core 
package,  and  as  I  indicated  to  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  and  the  leader, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  get  it  together 
sometime  today. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  80 

(Purpose:  To  put  off  the  effective  date  with 
respect  to  a  State  until  January  first  of 
the  year  after  the  year  in  which  Congress 
enacts  legislation  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating funds  to  pay  the  State's  costs  of 
implementing  the  act) 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les], for  himself.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr. 
Hel.ms.  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
Kempthorne.  Mr,  McCain.  and  Mr. 
Coverdell.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 80. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike  section  13  and  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  13.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
this  Act  shall  take  effect — 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  State  that  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  has  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  that  would  pre- 
clude compliance  with  this  Act  unless  the 
State  maintained  separate  Federal  and  State 
official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  on  January  1. 
1996:  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  State  not  described 
in  paragraph  (1).  on  January  1.  1995. 

(b)  Funding.— (1)  Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a 
State  may  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  estimate  of 
the  costs  that  the  State  and  each  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  will  incur  in  imple- 
menting this  Act  that  are  in  addition  to 
costs  that  the  State  or  subdivision  would 
incur  in  the  registration  of  voters  absent 
this  Act. 

(2)  This  Act  shall  not  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  a  State  that  makes  a  submission 
under  paragraph  <1)  until  January  1  of  the 
year  following  the  year  in  which  Congress 
enacts— 

(A)  an  Act  authorizing  payment  to  the 
State  and  its  political  subdivisions  of  the  ad- 
ditional costs  of  implementing  this  Act  in 
the  amounts  estimated  by  the  States  under 
paragraph  (1).  unless  Congress,  in  a  provision 
that  makes  specific  reference  to  this  sub- 
paragraph, finds  and  declares  that  payment 
of  a  lesser  amount  in  the  case  of  any  particu- 
lar State  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
State's  additional  costs:  and 

(B)  an  Act  making  appropriations  in  the 
amounts  necessary  to  make  the  payments 
described  in  subparagraph  (A). 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk  today  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Dole.  Wal- 
lop, Helms,  S.mith,  Mack,  and 
Kempthorne  is  very  simple.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  says,  as  far  as  the 
motor  voter  legislation  is  concerned,  it 
will  not  go  into  effect  until  we  pay  for 
it. 

The  theory  of  this  is  very  simple. 
Myself  and  many  of  us — probably  the 


majority  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
have  said  that  we  should  not  be  passing 
mandates  on  the  States  without  paying 
for  it.  Yet,  we  have  done  it  time  and 
time  again.  I  do  not  think  we  should  do 
it  again. 

This  is  one  excellent  example  of  a 
place  where  we  should  not  be  putting 
additional  unfunded  mandates  on 
States,  unnecessarily  so.  In  my  State 
of  Oklahoma,  I  have  had  contacts  from 
election  officials.  I  have  had  contacts 
from  State  officials.  I  have  had  con- 
tacts from  education  officials.  Several 
said:  Please  do  not  give  us  more  man- 
dates without  paying  for  it.  So  that  is 
the  thrust  of  this  amendment. 

Reading  parts  of  the  amendment,  it 
says:  « 

Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  a  State  may  submit  to  the 
committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  estimate  of  the  costs  that  State  and  each 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  will  incur 
in  implementing  this  Act  that  are  in  addi- 
tion to  costs  that  the  State  or  subdivision 
would  incur  in  the  registration  of  voters  ab- 
sent this  Act. 

This  act  shall  not  take  effect  with  respect 
to  a  State  that  makes  a  submission  under 
paragraph  (1)  until  January  1  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  year  in  which  Congress 
enacts  *  •  *. 

If  we  think  the  costs  are  exorbitant 
or  something,  we  can  change  that.  But 
the  thrust  of  it  is  we  should  not  be 
passing  unfunded  mandates  to  the 
States  and  making  them  pay. 

A  lot  of  States  are  having  real  finan- 
cial difficulties,  mine  included.  The 
State  of  California  and  several  other 
States  are  having  difficulties.  Yet,  the 
cost  of  this  legislation  is  in  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  is  estimated,  I  be- 
lieve, by  CEO  to  be  $20  million  to  $25 
million  per  year  over  a  5-year  period  of 
time.  That  is  $125  million.  They  also 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  getting  start- 
ed is  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  $75 
million  in  addition  to  that. 

So  you  are  talking  about  a  $200  mil- 
lion expense  mandated  on  the  States. 
The  States  seem  to  think  it  is  going  to 
cost  a  lot  more  than  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Conference  of  State  Legis- 
latures did  a  cost  estimate,  and  41 
States  responded  and  estimated  the 
cost  each  year  at  $68  million.  I  might 
also  mention  that  many  States  really 
do  not  need  this.  Many  States  are  al- 
ready doing  a  very  good  job.  In  my 
State,  we  have  voter  registration  now 
in  excess  of  90  percent.  I  even  have  a 
letter  from  Oklahoma  State  Election 
Board  that  says  they  are  doing  it  at  a 
much  less  cost.  In  Oklahoma,  we  do  it 
for  one-tenth  the  estimated  cost  that 
would  apply  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
supported  by  numerous  organizations. 
Let  me  just  touch  on  some  of  the  let- 
ters that  have  come  in  saying:  Please 
do  not  pass  this,  unless  you  are  going 
to  fund  it. 
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One.     I     mentioned     the     Oklahoma  tionally   in   the   percentage   of  voters  reg-  I  would  be  pleased  to  provide  any  informa- 

State    Election   Board.    It   says:    Okla-  istered  and  the  cost  to  taxpayers  is  about  tion  you  request, 

homa  is  ranked  third  nationally  in  the  $120,000  annually.  Major  elements  of  the  Na-  Sincerely. 

percentage  of  voters  registered,  and  the  ^'°"*^  '^°^''  ^Registration  Act  will  cost  Okla-  lance  Ward, 

cost  to  taxpayers  is  about  $120  000  an-  ,?*  '■^",'>'^«^  ^^^^  <*ee  attached  estimate).  Secretary.  State  Election  Board. 

nually .  It  says  that  major  elements  of    ITo  erTurnout' wiU  forcfrS°stra3  roHs^'t^  ^^""^'^'^ '""'"'''  ^"^^  "^  ^'"""'°'  """^ 

the    National    Voter   Registration    Act  close  earrr\nd  wTdeftro?  „             Registratior.  Act  componer^ts 

will    cost    Oklahoma     10    times    that  good  registration  system  along  with  new  and  "ail  and  agency  based  registra- 

amount  and  will  not  increase  registra-  popular  voting  options  that  have  potential  p'''°"' 

tion,   may   reduce   voter   turnout,   will  to  increase  turnout.  rorms  prmting:  2,000.000  annu- 

force  registration  rolls  to  close  eariier,  I"  Oklahoma  the  National  Voter  Registra-  „*i5^  rti^tHhnt'i;;,.  '<.:;.™'cu'i>         "°''"" 

and  will  destroy  Oklahoma's  good  reg-  rnt^ucti^e  '°'"'-   "^""-^--^  -'^  tTmt'^Im^r.:^!^'^^.           3  000 

istration   system   along  with  new  and  aS^  is  a  sheet  from  the  Au^st  n  f"°""«      '■«<^"™«<1       ^      SEB 

popular  voting  options   that  have   po-  .A^^i^,  ^.^om  ^hrcongrTssionat  R^earch  .  '''^^T  ^'^r  ^"^ '''''' ^'<^ 

tential  to  mcrease  turnout.  service  Report  for  Congress  which  indicates  ^ "T'o  'T^*'"''^'^  ^  CEB  from 

In    Oklahoma,    the    National    Voter  that  in  the  1990  General  Election  Oklahoma  SEB    (Two    per    county    per 

Registration  Act  will  be  costly,  unnec-  ranked   third  nationally  in  registration  of  vi"Jf^^"^l ^'^ 

essary,  and  counterproductive.  voting  age  population.  Statistics  are  not  yet  L'^?"   "^olf"    and/or    ID 

Mr.   President,   I  could  go  on  and   I  available  for  1992.  but  Oklahoma  will  con-  f AJ^rn^T?^,,!^  „to^  *'^'          cn~^ 

will  mention  a  couple  of  others.  This  is  '^*""e  ^°  ''^"'^  v^'-y  high  and.  in  spite  of  a  1993  Mail  verificatior^a^nual^d i«SS 

from   the   State  of  New  York,  depart-  P"'^^  '*',  ehmmate  350,0()0  or  so  persons  who  poilowuT    undeUvera^^^^^^                      ' 

T^^O^VTIJ^'ZIT-'S''  ''''''  0rahrr^-S---nT^^^^^^  (20  pei^ent  estij^^;":. ..^"i           40.000 

lation,   but  they  condition   their  sup-  high  in  1994  

port  on  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  Motor  voter,  mail  and  agency  based  reg-  '^°^\   ,^"T*i      estimated 

implement    its    requirement.    I    think  istration  will  do  away  with  Oklahoma's  sys-  '=°^'-  'Excludes  personnel)         368.000 

that  is  a  legitimate  caveat.  tern  of  registrars  who  work  almost  every- 

The    National    Conference    of    State  where  and  are  paid  when  they  seek  out  vot-  ^°^°^     voter     (Exclusive     costs 

Legislatures  wrote  a  letter  that  says-  el's  at  reuil  and  grocery  stores.  o^'^  Some  costs  are  included 

Do  not  pass  this  unless  it  is  funded.  ,  ^'^  '"  Jeopardy  is  Oklahoma's  new  option  ^  ^^^  n_infin^  r9  nnn  nnn  »nn„       f 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  f^r.^ot'^^  ^^at  perinits  anyone  to  vote  by  F-^^  P""""^  <2-000.000  annu-      t 

oav<?-  mail  or  in  person  before  election  day.  Almost  any)... $25,000 

,f  100,000  did  that  in  November,  three  times  the  Forms  from  License  Agents  to 

We  offer  strong  support  for  your  amend-  previous  absentee  record,  and  continued  dra-  ^^^  ^°"e   mailing  per  week 

ment  to  reimburse  State  and  local  govern-  matic  increases  are  expected  unless  there  is  from  300  locations  at  $2  per)  ..           30.000 

ments  for  any  new  activities  required  under  unchecked  abuse    which  becomes  far  more  Forms  forwarded  to  CEBs  from 

the  Act.  And  we  further  urge  all  Senators  to  possible  with  mail  and  similar  registration  ^^^  <°"e  mailing  per  day  to 

support  this  amendment.  schemes.  The  potential  for  fraud  increases  50  locations  at  $1  per)  lOO.OOO 

The    Midwestern    Universities    Alii-  with  each  liberalization  of  registration  or  Forms  from  License  Agents  to 

ance:  "Federal  unfunded  mandates  im-  voting  procedures.  Oklahoma  has  kept  a  sue-  "^^^Vpd^  mailing  per  week 

pose    an    enormous    burden    on    State  '=^^^''"'     face-to-face     registration     system  to  25  CEBs  at  0.50  per) y. 

budgets."  So  they  support  this  amend-  **"'^  opting  to  make  voting  easier  and  more 

^gjj^  convenient.   If  forced  to  abandon  in-person 

n«K  Ti^r*     ..X,     •               »           /•....  registrars  for  impersonal  and  liberalized  reg- 

Bob  Taft.  who  is  secretary  of  state  in  istration.  the  result  likely  will  require  a  re-  Mail    confirmation    and/or    ID 

Ohio,  says:  treat  from  reforms  that  appear  to  Increase  '^^'^  ^^°"^  ^^^  ^  applicant 

However,  the  Federal  motor-voter  bill  con-  voting.  (Approx.  325.000  per  year) 65,000 

tains  several  mandates  that  are  of  great  con-  Another  negative   effect   of  motor  voter.  Followup.      undeliverable.     re- 

cem     to     me     and     the    election    officials  mail  and  agency  registration  will  be  to  in-  turned,  etc.  (20  percent  esti- 

throughout  Ohio  due  to  the  costs  associated  crease  the  time  when  registration  must  be  mated)  15.000 

with  them.  closed.  Oklahoma  now  closes  registration  ten 

He  continues-  <**y^  before  an  election,  among  the  shortest  Total      annual      estimated 

A  del.,  in  the  eCrecUv.  d.«  oC  M.  bill  ""Tk"''..'';'?  ""  "".T"'  '""*?'■  """  """  ''""'""  """'"'" ^^ 

?.\i;SL=c,:rcrs'.,ro".£.*:  "-rr,?.rr,r.Sor,i":i-„s^r.  ^      -^^ 

rnnnL  ToIh  Jtil  ho  o  constraints  other  un-  j^  jg  impressive  to  note  that  states,  such  as  Estimated  personnel  costs  (esti- 

^rT.Zlr^^Z^?^}^t°''<^T  ^"n  Oklahoma,    with    short   closed    reg  stratio^  mate  simply  assumes  double 

Xt  your  Amendment                             '  ''""''  '•^"'^  ^'^'^  ^''"^  «^^^««  ^''■^  ">«  1°"^«'-  '"*"  '^"'^  materials  cost, 603.000 

closed  times  generally  rank  low.  

The   American   Association   of  State  in    Oklahoma    voting,    not    registration.  Grand   total   all   estimated 

Colleges  and  Universities  also  endorsed  should  be  our  focus.  States  should  be  judged  costs 1.206.000 

this.  based  on  meaningful  performance.  One  orga-  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  nization  promoting  motor  voter  rated  Okla-  Department  of  State, 

sent  the  letters  I  am  reading  from  be  ^°^^  as  a   -worst "  registration  state  while  

printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  extolling   the   virtues   of  their    -best'    list  Albany.  NY.  March  2. 1993. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  '"}'\''^  1"^'^^^^  T^"^  "^^^^^^  '^^''"  "^^^"  "on-poN  Nickles. 

wprf.    nrHPTOH     tn    ho    rM-inVoH     ■      Vi,  States  had  liberal  registration  Systems.  For  U.S.  SenaU. 

Rprnon         f  n                  Pnntea    in    tne  what  it's  worth,  Oklahoma  ranks  3d  in  voter  Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Kt-c-ORD,  as  loiiows.  registration   and  Texas   is  35th.   Oklahoma  Dear  Senator  Nickles:   As  President  of 
Oklahoma  State  Election  Board.  ranks  25th  in  voter  turnout  and  Texas  is  the  National  Association  of  Secretaries  of  State 
Oklahoma  City.  OK.  January  27.  1993.  43rd.   In  1992.  Oklahoma  led  the  nation   in  (NASS),  I  am  writing  to  express  our  associa- 
Hon.  Don  Nickles.  turnout  percentage  increase.  Texas  was  43rd.  tions  strong  support  for  the  concepts  in  HR 
U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building.  If  voter  registration  must  be  reformed,  let  2.   the  National  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
Washington.  DC.  the  reforms  occur  where  there  is  some  evi-  1993.  In  1989.  NASS  went  on  record  in  support 
Dear  Senator  Nickles:  Once  again,  as  my  dence  change  is  needed.  For  Oklahoma,  the  of  the  concept  of  Motor- Voter;  a  copy  of  that 
predecessor  Lee  Slater  did  before.  I  urge  you  National  Voter  Registration  Act  isn't  the  so-  Resolution  is  attached  for  the  record, 
to  consider   the   effect   the   National   Voter  lution.  it's  a  problem.  It  will  not  improve  There  is  one  caveat,  however,  in  our  sup- 
Registration  Act  will  have  on  Oklahoma,  registration  but  will  push  Oklahoma  back-  port  of  HR  2.  As  an  organization  of  state  offi- 
Oklahoma's  voter  registration  system  isn't  ward  in  areas  where  your  home  state  has  cials.     we     are     understandably     concerned 
broken;  it  works  well.  Oklahoma  is  third  na-  been  and  is  becoming  a  national  leader.  about  the  fiscal  impact  of  any  unfunded  fed- 
eral mandate,  no  matter  how  laudable  the 
intent.  Therefore,  as  you  will  note  in  the 
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Resolution,  our  support  as  an  association  for 
Motor- Voter  is  conditioned  on  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  implement  its  requirements. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  express  our  As- 
sociation's support  of  the  amendment  you 
plan  to  offer  during  Senate  deliberation  of 
the  Motor- Voter  bill  which  would  condition 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  HR  2  on 
the  provision  of  funds  for  states  and  local- 
ities to  properly  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
the  bill. 

As  an  organization  representing  the  chief 
election  officials  of  forty-four  states.  NASS 
is  in  the  forefront  of  attempts  to  ensure 
maximum  voter  participation.  In  the  past  we 
have  undertaken  studies  and  made  rec- 
ommendations aimed  at  identifying  and 
eliminating  structural  barriers  to  registra- 
tion and  voting.  Today,  our  work  continues 
in  many  forms,  primary  among  them  the 
work  of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Re- 
newal of  American  Democracy,  also  known 
as  "I'roject  Democracy." 

The  work  of  that  Commission  is  showing 
clear  proof  that  making  it  easier  for  citizens 
to  register  has  a  direct  impact  on  electoral 
participation.  Clearly  "Motor- Voter"  is  one 
method  that  has  been  tried  in  several  states 
with  some  noticeable  results.  To  further  sub- 
stantiate the  results  of  the  efforts  of  some  of 
the  pioneering  states  which  have  already  im- 
plemented a  form  of  motor-voter.  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  testimony  of  several  of  my 
colleagues  who  testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections. 

Motor- Voter  and  agency-based  registration 
can  have  very  positive  impacts  on  participa- 
tion in  our  democracy:  providing  funding 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  ensuring  that  they 
are  properly  effectuated.  It  will  also  initiate 
a  new  partnership  approach  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  states  in  conduct- 
ing our  electoral  processes. 
Sincerely, 

Gail  S.  Shaffer. 

National  Conference  of 

State  Legislatures. 
Wasnington.  DC.  March  3, 1993. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nickles:  We  write  not  to 
oppose  S.  2,  the  "motor  voter"  bill,  but  to 
urge  deliberate  consideration  of  costs  the 
bill  would  impose  on  states.  Although  many 
states  have  found  registration  at  multiple 
public  offices  to  be  a  great  convenience  to 
voters,  the  provisions  of  S.  2  contain  addi- 
tional mandates  even  for  states  that  have 
adopted  legislation.  According  to  House  Re- 
port 103-9.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  estimates  conservatively  a  cost  of  S20 
million  annually  for  the  first  five  years  just 
for  states  that  do  not  have  some  form  of 
motor  voter  registration.  An  additional  $5  to 
SIO  million  in  annual  costs  would  be  imposed 
on  local  jurisdictions.  Computerization  could 
cost  an  additional  S2S  million  in  the  first 
year.  NCSL  surveyed  the  states  last  year  and 
determined  that  the  cost  of  purging  voter 
registration  lists  alone  could  run  as  high  as 
J35  million.  And  these  estimates  are  conserv- 
ative. Consider  that  California  estimates 
that  it  will  cost  the  state  S26  million  annu- 
ally to  implement  the  bill. 

You  have  been  sympathetic  to  NCSL's  con- 
cerns about  unfunded  mandates  in  the  past, 
and  the  inclusion  of  postal  subsidies  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  We  hope  that  Congress 
will  be  persuaded  to  avoid  transferring  fur- 
ther costs  to  state  and  local  governments  in 
establishing    voter    registration    procedures 


for  national  officeholders.  As  we  consistently 
contend  with  respect  to  mandates,  account- 
ability in  government  is  fostered  by  each 
level  of  government  paying  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  programs  that  it  proposes. 

We  therefore  urge  that  you  amend  H.R.  2 
to  include  authorization  of  sufficient  federal 
appropriations  for  proper  implementation. 
We  believe  that  $75  million  should  be  appro- 
priated in  the  first  year  and  that  annual  ap- 
propriations of  at  least  S40  million  would  fa- 
cilitate prompt  and  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  Act. 

Federal  appropriations  would  not  simply 
fund  the  mandate,  they  would  insure  that 
the  law  is  implemented  and  that  more  Amer- 
icans are  registered  to  vote.  Once  again, 
thank  you  for  your  consideration.  We  look 
forward  to  a  continued  partnership  on  issues 
of  unfunded  mandates. 
Sincerely, 

Art  Hamilton, 
House  of  Representatives.  Ari2ona, 

President.  NCSL. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

Washington.  DC.  March  9. 1993. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nickles:  Now  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  voted  to  cut  off  debate  and  proceed 
to  consideration  of  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act  (S.  460).  we  offer  our  strong 
support  for  your  amendment  to  reimburse 
state  and  local  governments  for  any  new  ac- 
tivities required  under  the  Act.  And  we  fur- 
ther urge  all  Senators  to  support  this 
amendment. 

While  we  support  the  concept  of  removing 
barriers  and  expanding  access  to  voter  reg- 
istration, we  do  have  some  concerns  about 
the  bill.  Our  primary  concern  is  the  bill  will 
impose  another  unfunded  mandate  on  state 
and  local  governments  at  a  time  when  they 
are  struggling  to  meet  existing  financial  ob- 
ligations. Los  Angeles  County  estimates  the 
bill  will  cost  the  county  an  additional  $5.5 
million  and  the  state  of  California  estimates 
it  will  cost  the  state  an  additional  $26  mil- 
lion. 

As  you  well  know,  federal  assistance  to 
states  and  localities  has  declined  drastically 
since  1981.  During  the  same  period,  the  num- 
ber of  unfunded  federal  mandates  on  state 
and  local  governments  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly. Each  time  a  new  federal  mandate  is 
enacted,  state  and  local  ofHcials  are  forced 
to  make  the  tough  decisions  on  raising  taxes 
and  cutting  existing  services  to  pay  for  the 
new  mandate.  Needless  to  say.  these  tough 
decisions  have  caused  many  of  them  their 
jobs. 

As  you  consider  S.  460  and  other  mandates 
on  state  and  local  governments,  we  would 
rnerely  urge  you  to  ensure,  at  the  very  least, 
that  full  funding  is  provided  to  states  and  lo- 
calities to  implement  new  initiatives.  Thank 
you  for  your  consideration  and  please  feel 
free  to  contact  Larry  Jones  of  the  NACo  leg- 
islative staff  if  you  have  any  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Larry  E.  Naake. 
Executive  Director. 

Midwestern  Universities  Alliance, 

Washington.  DC.  March  2. 1993. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nickles:  In  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Midwestern  Universities  Al- 
liance. I  want  to  commend  you  for  seeking  to 
amend    "The    National    Voter    Registration 


Act  of  1993"  so  that  its  provisions  will  not  be 
implemented  until  there  is  a  federal  appro- 
priation to  pay  for  its  cost. 

Any  measure  that  increases  voter  turnout 
is  to  be  commended:  the  motor-voter  bill 
would  provide  important  benefits,  especially 
for  college  students.  So  we  do  not  oppose  the 
bill;  we  oppose  the  requirement  that  our 
states  must  defray  the  cost. 

Federal  unfunded  mandates  impose  an 
enormous  burden  on  state  budgets.  After  the 
states  finish  paying  for  mandated  costs, 
there  is  little  left  for  public  higher  edu- 
cation. I  am  sure  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  budget  cuts  from 
which  higher  education  institutions  have 
suffered.  Mandates  are  a  sigrnificant  part  of 
the  problem. 

Thank  you  for  your  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

Sincerely. 

Newton  O.  Cattell. 

Director. 

State  of  Ohio. 
Columbus.  OH.  March  3.  1993. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Hart  Senate  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nickles:  I  am  writing  to 
endorse  your  amendment  to  H.R.  2.  The  Na- 
tional Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993.  which 
seeks  to  delay  the  bill's  provisions  from  be- 
coming effective  until  Congress  authorizes 
and  appropriates  the  funds  to  pay  its  costs  to 
the  States. 

Ohio  already  has  motor-voter  and  registra- 
tion by  mail.  I  have  continuously  sought  to 
make  voter  registration  more  convenient 
and  accessible  for  all  Ohioans.  and  I  support 
H.R.  2  because  it  will  help  us  to  accomplish 
that  goal. 

However,  the  federal  motor-voter  bill  con- 
tains several  mandates  that  are  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  and  the  election  officials 
throughout  Ohio  due  to  the  costs  associated 
with  them. 

In  addition  to  the  significant  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  implementation  of  the  motor- 
voter  system  described  in  H.R.  2.  the  purge 
procedure  outlined  in  the  bill  are  equally 
costly.  Under  H.R.  2.  voters  could  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  voter  rolls  until  after  the 
second  federal  election  following  the  mailing 
of  a  forwardable  postcard.  This  will  require 
Ohio  to  add  two  additional  years  to  our 
purge  cycles,  causing  boards  of  elections  to 
bear  the  costs  and  the  risks  of  inflated  voter 
rolls  during  that  period. 

The  use  of  the  National  Change  of  Address 
System  is  an  option  for  certain  counties. 
However,  there  is  a  substantial  cost  associ- 
ated with  that  system  which  is  likely  to  be 
prohibitive  to  a  number  of  counties  in  Ohio 
whose  budgets  are  under  tremendous  strain. 

A  delay  in  the  effective  date  of  this  bill 
until  Congress  authorizes  and  appropriates 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  this  man- 
date clearly  seems  warranted  given  the  al- 
ready serious  financial  constraints  other  un- 
funded mandates  have  placed  on  State  and 
local  governments.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  your  amendment. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

Sincerely. 

Bob  Taft. 
Secretary  of  State. 

American  association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Washington,  DC.  March  10, 1993. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Nickles:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
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Universities  (AASCU)  I  am  writing  to  inform 
you  of  the  association's  long-standing  public 
policy  position  of  discouraging  efforts  by 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  imposes  un- 
funded federal  mandates  on  the  states.  High- 
er education  in  America  is  being  financially 
strangled  by  unfunded  federal  mandates.  In 
recent  years,  states  have  been  forced  to  di- 
vert scarce  resources  from  vital  programs  in 
order  to  comply  with  new  federal  directives. 
Higher  education  is  one  of  those  areas  that 
has  taken  a  large  hit  as  a  result  of  newly 
mandated  federal  initiatives. 

Average  state  funding  of  higher  education 
has  decreased,  in  absolute  dollars,  for  the 
last  two  years.  This  reduction  in  funding  is 
an  historic  reversal  of  public  support  for 
higher  education.  It  is  happening  not  be- 
cause the  states  have  stopped  valuing  higher 
education,  but  rather  because  unfunded  fed- 
eral mandates  have  dried  up  all  sources  of  a 
state's  discretionary  revenue.  One  striking 
result  is  that  public  college  tuition  has 
soared,  which  in  turn  limits  access  to  higher 
education  for  our  nation's  poorest  students. 
We  encourage  efforts  by  Congress  to  weigh 
the  cost  of  imposing  new  mandates  on  states 
without  offsetting  appropriations. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  El.mendorf, 
Vice  President  for  Governmental  Relations. 
Division  of  Governmental  Relations,  and 
Policv  Analysis. 
Mr.    NICKLES.    Mr.    President,    this 
amendment  Is  simple  and  very  plain, 
and   it   is   very    important   that   it   be 
adopted.    I   am    hopeful    that   my   col- 
leagues will  agree  with  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Dole. 

I  thank  Senator  Dole,  because  he 
helped  me  in  formulating  this  lan- 
guage. It  is  almost  identical  to  lan- 
guage we  had  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  the  last  Congress.  I  thank  Senator 
Dole  and  his  staff  for  their  help.  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  agree. 
I  might  mention,  I  have  heard  Presi- 
dent Clinton  say  we  do  not  want  to 
pass  additional  mandates  on  States.  He 
is  a  former  Governor,  and  most  former 
Governors  can  appreciate  this.  Many  of 
us  have  served  as  Governors  or  State 
legislators,  and  we  resent  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  comes  up  with  a 
heavy-handed  unfunded  mandate,  tell- 
ing us  how  to  spend  our  money. 

So  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  I  am  not  trying  to 
kill  the  legislation.  I  am  trying  to  say. 
wait,  if  we  are  going  to  pass  this,  if  it 
is  such  a  good  and  worthy  goal,  let  us 
fund  it  and  make  sure  we  do  not  put  an 
unnecessary  financial  burden  on  the 
States. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  was  just  here  in  the 
Chamber  this  morning  to  talk  about 
the  issue  of  unfunded  mandates  and  the 
effect  on  State  and  local  government. 

I  come  from  a  background  in  State 
government  and  local  government  as 
well  and  recognize  the  importance  to 
those  units  of  government  of  having 
the  information   regarding  what  it  is 


that  this  body,  this  Congress,  does,  to 
push  along  requirements  and  mandates 
to  those  local  units  of  government. 

I  filed  legislation  this  morning  call- 
ing for  disclosure  so  there  would  be  in- 
formation sharing,  so  that  there  would 
be  sunshine  on  the  process,  so  State 
and  local  governments  could  ade- 
quately plan  for  the  kinds  of  require- 
ments that  are  being  sent  forward  from 
the  National  Congress. 

I  find  it  ironic,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  amendment  comes  on  this  legisla- 
tion which  does  precisely  that  which 
the  State  and  local  governments  want 
to  have  done.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments want  to  know  what  the  costs 
are. 

This  legislation  has  cost  estimates 
associated  with  it,  and  there  has  been 
discussion  over  time  regarding  the  im- 
pact in  terms  of  the  finances  and  the 
shifting  reality  of  costs  at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

This  legislation  is  grassroots  legisla- 
tion. It  is  legislation  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  people  at  the  State  and 
local  level  and,  indeed,  Mr.  President, 
some  69  organizations  have  signed  onto 
this  legislation  and  mayors  and  Gov- 
ernors have  signed  onto  this  legislation 
precisely  because  it  does  the  peoples 
will.  It  expands  the  franchise.  It  gives 
people  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  great  democracy. 

So  I  find  it  not  only  ironic  but  spe- 
cious to  suggest  that  the  issue  of  man- 
dates is  somehow  a  bar  to  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  simply  a  delaying  tactic,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  simply  yet  another  bar- 
rier for  this  people's  grassroots  legisla- 
tion to  overcome  on  its  way  to  final 
passage. 

I  encourage  support  for  the  underly- 
ing legislation,  and  I  encourage  the 
Members  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
McCain  and  Coverdell  be  added  ais  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  that  were  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  If  you  look 
through  the  legislation,  this  legislation 
consists  of  29  pages.  It  is  not  overly 
complicated.  But  I  just  went  through 
and  started  marking  the  number  of 
"each  State  shall  "  and  again  maybe 
somewhat  resenting  the  idea  of  the 
Federal  Government  dictating  the 
State  function  because  it  is  a  State 
function  for  registration.  That  is  a 
State  obligation  and  a  State  respon- 
sibility. When  we  say  we  are  against 
Federal  mandates,  I  want  you  to  know 
if  you  look  at  the  legislation  in  the  29 
pages,  you  will  find  30  times  the  States 
are  told  to  do  something. 

Page  3,  '■*  *  *  each  State  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  register  to  vote 
*  *  *  '• 


Pages  4  and  5,  "*  *  *  under  State  law 
shall  serve  as  an  application  for  voter 
registration  with  respect  to  elections 
for  Federal  office." 

"Each  State  shall  include  a  voter 
registration  application  form  for  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office  as  part  of  an 
application  for  a  State  motor  vehicle 
driver's  license." 
I  can  go  on  and  on. 

I  look  through  here  and  again  I  found 
30.  It  says,  "States  shall  include  a 
means  by  which  an  applicant  may  de- 
cline* *  *." 

"Each  State  shall  accept  and  use  the 
mail  voter  registration  application 
form*  *  *." 

'A  State  shall  make  the  forms  de- 
scribed* *  *." 

It  goes  on  and  on.  There  are  30  "State 
shalls"  in  these  29  pages. 

Again  some  States  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job.  My  State  is  doing  a  good 
job  and  doing  it  inexpensively. 

So  why  should  we  take  a  system  that 
is  doing  something  very  well  and  man- 
date something  that  is  going  to  be  very 
expensive?  It  will  be  open  to  fraud,  be- 
cause a  lot  of  people  unfortunately  get 
a  driver's  license  that  frankly  are  not 
even  legal  in  this  country.  And  so  I 
hate  to  open  it  up  and  make  it  more 
abusive  and  more  expensive  for  States 
to  fail  to  comply. 

In  my  State  you  can  register  very 
close,  up  to  a  few  days  before  election. 
They  say  if  we  pass  this  bill,  they  are 
not  going  to  have  registration  up  to  a 
few  days  and  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
off  registration  quite  a  bit  before  to 
make  sure  that  this  law  is  complied 
with. 

Again,  coming  from  Oklahoma,  the 
State  election  board  happens  to  be  con- 
trolled and  dominated  by  Democrats. 
So  I  hope  that  this  is  not  perceived  as 
strictly  a  partisan  issue  or  amendment. 
I  know  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Georgia  and  others  have  stated  in  the 
past  they  are  opposed  to  mandating  un- 
funded mandates  onto  States. 

So  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand if  there  is  no  further  debate  the 
Chair  is  required  to  put  the  question. 
That  would  not  disturb  me  at  all. 

The  amendment  is  the  same  amend- 
ment basically  that  we  voted  on  last 
time  and  was  defeated  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  I  guess  there  is  a 
theory  around  this  town  that  if  you  are 
against  something,  it  is  going  to  cost  a 
whale  of  a  lot;  if  you  are  for  something, 
it  is  not  going  to  cost  very  much. 
Maybe  somewhere  in  between  is  the 
real  cost,  but  CBO  figures  say  that  is 
somewhere  around  $20  or  $25  million. 
That  is  probably  a  one-time  cost.  Once 
you  get  into  the  cycle,  it  is  18  cents  a 
voter,  and  the  cost  somehow  does  not 
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ring  true.  When  the  State  of  Texas  in- 
stituted the  similar  procedure  to 
motor-voter,  it  did  not  appropriate  one 
thin  dime  more  in  order  to  put  it  in 
place,  and  already  this  year  have  reg- 
istered 50,000  new  or  additional  voters. 

Everybody  hears  something  about 
computers.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
legislation  that  mandates  computers. 

I  hear  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
saying  it  is  going  to  make  us  do  so  and 
so  about  cutting  off  the  rolls  earlier. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation 
that  says  you  have  to  change  your 
State  law  as  to  when  is  the  time  to 
close  the  books  for  registration  for  the 
election.  I  do  not  see  that  in  there  any- 
where. 

It  is  just  trying  to  conjure  up  all 
these  things  to  try  to  prevent  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  from  having  a  right  to 
have  a  convenient  way  of  registering  to 
vote. 

He  said  it  went  up  5  percent  last 
year.  That  is  wonderful.  Nobody  told 
me  how  many  people  wanted  to  vote 
but  were  not  registered.  If  they  had 
under  this  bill  been  registered  we  could 
have  had  a  10-  or  15-percent  increase. 

So,  all  these  things  we  hear,  and  I  do 
not  understand  the  gridlock  here.  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  Republicans 
are  so  violently  opposed  to  this  legisla- 
tion. This  side  is  just  saying.  We  want 
democracy.  We  want  people  to  partici- 
pate. We  want  to  make  it  convenient. 
We  do  not  care  what  station  of  life  you 
are  in,  at  what  income  level  you  may 
be.  We  want  you  to  participate  and  if 
you  reconnect  your  citizens  with  Gov- 
ernment, I  think  Government  will  im- 
prove. 

So,  this  bill  is  not  about  unfunded 
mandates.  We  hear  the  same  argument 
over  and  over  again.  It  keeps  coming. 
It  is  not  about  cost.  It  is  not  about 
fraud.  It  is  about  whether  our  Govern- 
ment should  be  active  in  extending  the 
opportunity  for  our  citizens  to  register 
to  vote  or  whether  Government  should 
be  passive.  That  is  the  question  here.  It 
is  about  time  we  recognized  that  the 
centerpiece  of  democracy  is  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  This  bill  does  just  that. 
It  will  enhance  the  opportunity,  and  I 
repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  opportunity 
for  citizens  to  vote. 

Oh,  we  here  hear  this  will  not  in- 
crease turnout.  No  one  is  saying  it  will 
increase  turnout.  All  we  are  saying  is 
that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
it  convenient  for  the  American  citizen 
and  at  all  levels  to  register  and  to  exer- 
cise their  God  given  right  under  the 
Constitution.  We  do  not  need  anymore 
barriers.  We  do  not  need  any  more 
hoops  or  walls  to  jump  up  or  climb  over 
in  order  to  be  registered. 

They  want  to  put  all  the  pressure  on 
the  citizen.  They  want  them  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  everything.  Why  not 
make  it  easy  for  them?  And  that  is  all 
we  are  trying  to  do  here,  Mr.  President. 

Let  us  give  the  people  the  oppor- 
tunity. Let  it  be  the  choice  of  individ- 


ual citizens  not  to  vote  if  that  is  their 
choice,  but  be  registered  and  vote  if 
they  want  to. 

A  registration  system  that  deter- 
mines whether  they  vote  or  not  is 
wrong.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

You  ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote 
or  not  to  vote.  And  under  this  bill,  if 
you  do  not  vote,  you  are  not  automati- 
cally purged. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  turn  this  amendment 
down  also.  And  it  appears  that  we  are 
going  to  continue  with  another  amend- 
ment and  another  amendment,  and  so 
we  will  be  here  awhile. 

As  one  fellow  said,  "Don't  leave  on 
your  boat  to  Mandalay  for  a  while." 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  most  certainly  about  unfunded 
mandates. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  was  over 
here  just  a  few  moments  ago  pointing 
out  that  in  his  State  alone,  in  one 
county,  Maricopa  County,  the  addi- 
tional costs  will  be  $900,000  a  year.  And 
this  is  in  a  State  that  is  already  quite 
progressive,  a  State  that  already  has 
motor-voter,  a  State  that  already  has 
high  turnout.  Nevertheless,  their  judg- 
ment is  that  this  bill  will  require  com- 
pliance costs  of  $900,000  a  year. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  This  is 
not  a  no-cost  bill.  This  is  an  unfunded 
mandate  bill. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  right  on  the  mark. 

A  lot  of  colleagues  here  say  fre- 
quently that  they  are  in  favor  of  stop- 
ping this  practice  of  unfunded  man- 
dates. The  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
today,  as  she  just  pointed  out,  intro- 
duced a  measure  just  today  on  this 
very  subject. 

Now  it  was.  I  gather— I  will  not  speak 
for  her;  she  is  on  the  floor  and  can 
speak  for  herself— it  was  sort  of  a  red 
flat  amendment,  under  which  the  CBO 
would  tag  these  amendments.  But  re- 
gardless of  the  specificity  of  the  bill 
that  our  new  colleague  from  Illinois  in- 
troduced just  this  morning,  it  was  in- 
deed on  the  subject  of  unfunded  man- 
dates. 

And  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
said  on  April  7.  1987— my  dear  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  the  principal  supporter 
of  this  bill: 

As  a  former  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Federal  Government  sometimes  asks  State 
and  local  governments  to  a.ssume  respon- 
sibilities and  deliver  services  without  an.v 
consideration  of  how  such  mandates  will  af- 
fect our  constituents  as  State  and  local  tax- 
payers. 

So  all  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another, 
have  expressed  concern  about  unfunded 
mandates. 

The  bill  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  in  1987,  as  I  recall,  only  af- 
fected measures  that  would  mandate 
above  $50  million. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  what  this  is 
going    to    cost.    Senator    McCain    has 


heard  from  just  one  county  in  Arizona 
that  it  cost  them  $900,000.  We  have 
been  kicking  around  various  cost  esti- 
mates from  first  one  group  and  then 
another.  It  is  not  inconceivable  to  this 
Senator  that  this  could  be  a  mandate 
in  excess  of  $50  million.  It  may  not  be. 
We  do  not  know  for  sure. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  it  is  an  un- 
funded mandate  in  some  amount. 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  said 
just  a  couple  of  years  ago.  and  repeated 
on  the  campaign  trail  last  year  and 
may  have  even  said  after  becoming 
President — I  do  not  recall  specifically — 
that  he  did  not  like  unfunded  man- 
dates. 

Gov.  Bill  Clinton  said  on  June  7.  1990: 

States  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  operating 
a  budget  deficit.  Every  mandated  dollar  that 
we  spend  is  a  real  dollar  that  has  to  be  taken 
from  another  program.  As  Governors,  we 
have  to  make  very  difficult  choices  in  a  wide 
array  of  health  and  human  services  initia- 
tives We  have  found  ourselves  cutting  back 
on  important  educational  initiatives,  closing 
charity  hospitals,  unable  to  fund  increases  in 
cash  assistance  levels,  and  slashing  a  variety 
of  important  State  programs  that  provide 
health  and  support  services  to  our  low  in- 
come citizens. 

That  was  Gov.  Bill  Clinton  in  1990, 
now  President,  obviously,  of  the  United 
States. 

So  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
right  on  the  mark.  This  is  an  unfunded 
mandate.  You  cannot  just  stand  up  and 
claim  that  it  is  not  what  it  is.  That  is 
what  it  is. 

Nine-hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
Maricopa  County.  AZ.  alone,  to  comply 
with  this  bill;  in  a  State  with  a  pro- 
gressive history  of  turnout,  a  State  in 
which  a  large  number  of  people  are  reg- 
istered, a  State  in  which  there  is  no 
history  of  election  fraud  that  we  are 
aware  of,  unlike  my  own  State. 

So  this  is  a  very,  very  important 
amendment.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  is  about  mandates.  It  is  also  an 
amendment  that  is  about  fraud.  Be- 
cause the  only  way  to  avoid  the  oper- 
ation of  this  bill  in  your  State,  if  you 
conclude  it  is  very  expensive,  as  the 
people  of  Maricopa  County  have  al- 
ready concluded,  if  they  convince  the 
Arizona  State  government  that  com- 
plying with  this  bill  is  too  expensive, 
they  have  two  options,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma:  Same  day  reg- 
istration or  no  registration  at  all.  And 
that,  in  many  areas  of  our  country,  is 
a  prescription  for  election  day  fraud. 

So  I  commend  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa. I  think  it  is  an  outstanding 
amendment  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  commitment  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  President. 

I  will  be  brief— the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered — just  to  say,  I  know 
an  unfunded  mandate  when  I  see  one, 
and  this  is  not  an  unfunded  mandate  in 
this  bill. 

In  fact,  if  anything,  the  argument 
can  be  made  that  this  legislation  will 
save  money  in  the  longrun.  It  will  cer- 
tainly save  money.  It  will  cost  some 
money  in  the  shortrun.  but  over  time 
and  based  on  the  cost  estimates  put 
out  by  the  CBO  attached  to  this  bill, 
there  will  be  cost  savings  to  all  the 
States. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
found  that  the  annual  direct  cost  of  the 
bill  is  less  than  $20  million  nationwide. 
That  is  in  all  50  States. 

I  understand  also  that  the  CBO  esti- 
mated that  S.  460  will  enable  local  elec- 
tion officials  to  save — to  save.  Mr. 
President— between  $7  and  $10  million 
in  part-time  employee  costs  that  are 
now  incurred  to  handle  many  registra- 
tion rushes. 

I  also  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  bill  provides  for  approxi- 
mately $4  million  in  annual  savings  by 
providing  reduced  postal  rates  for  mail 
ins  required  by  the  bill. 

I  would  go  further  to  point  out  the 
cost  savings  that  this  bill  will  occa- 
sion, with  regard  to  individuals  who 
now  have  to  make,  in  some  States,  re- 
peated trips  in  order  to  exercise  their 
right  even  to  be  recognized  as  eligible 
to  vote,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  real- 
ly is  about. 

I  heard  a  discussion  about  mandates 
on  the  States  and  there  are  "shalls"  in 
this  bill.  Of  course,  there  are  "shalls" 
in  this  bill.  That  is  what  we  are  elected 
to  do,  to  have  standards,  with  regard  to 
something  as  basic  as  the  franchises, 
that  are  consistent  across  these  United 
States. 

There  is  no  reason  why  one  person 
should  be  more  of  a  citizen  in  one  State 
than  he  or  she  is  in  another  State;  to 
have  easy  access  to  the  ballot  in  one 
State  and  barriers  in  another  State. 

This  bill  seeks  to  correct  that  and  to 
expand  the  franchise,  so  that  every 
American  will  have  the  most  precious 
of  rights  that  we  enjoy,  which  is  access 
to  the  ballot  box  without  institutional 
artificial  barriers  blocking  the  way. 

This  is  not  a  procost  bill.  It  is  not  an 
unfunded  mandate.  This  bill  will  pro- 


vide for  the  American  people  to  have 
access  to  the  ballot  box,  the  essence  of 
our  democracy.  It  is  a  pro-consumer,  a 
pro-voter,  a  pro-people,  a  pro-State 
bill.  And  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  save  money  in  the  longrun 
with  a  uniform,  consistent  program,  as 
provided  for  in  S.  460. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  The  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  cited  the 
CBO  study,  the  analysis  of  which,  it  is 
my  recollection,  is  $20  million  a  year 
over  5  years,  which  would  be  $100  mil- 
lion. 

So  my  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is:  You  indicated  this  was  not 
an  unfunded  mandate,  this  bill  was  not 
an  unfunded  mandate,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  quoted  the  CBO  study. 

I  am  curious  as  to  how  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  concludes  this  is  not  an 
unfunded  mandate  if  CBO  is  saying  the 
cost  to  the  States  would  be  roughly  $20 
million  a  year  for  each  of  the  5  years? 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  point  out  that  the  issue 
of  unfunded  mandates  is  a  broad  issue. 
There  are  any  number  of  mandates 
where  we  send  administrative  costs  to 
the  States  that  do  not  get  paid  for. 
where  we  send  activities  to  the  States 
or  different  sets  of  requirements  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  that  do 
not  get  paid  for. 

The  distinction  that  I  made  here,  and 
that  I  make  here,  is  that  this  bill  pays 
for  itself.  This  bill  will  effect  cost  sav- 
ings for  State  and  local  governments 
and  indeed  for  the  voters  who.  again, 
will  be  spared  the  expense. 

There  are  direct  and  indirect  costs. 
And  the  point  that  I  make  this  after- 
noon is  that  if  you  take  the  direct 
costs  of  this  legislation  and  stack  them 
up  against  the  indirect  costs  that  are 
presently  being  paid  and  will  be  paid- 
overtime,  postal  costs,  part-time  em- 
ployees, the  cost  to  the  voters  to  go  to 
make  2  and  3  and  4  registration  trips  or 
attempts — if  you  take  those  costs  and 
put  them  up  against  this  $20  million 
figure  that  CBO  has  come  up  with, 
what  you  wind  up  with  is  a  net  gain  for 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

So  I  say  to  you,  because  of  that  anal- 
yses, both  direct  and  indirect  costs 
have  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  I  sug- 
gest they  should  be,  with  regard  to  our 
actions  here  in  general. 

If  you  take  that  analysis,  if  you  look 
at  it  in  that  way  again.  I  have  seen  un- 
funded mandates.  There  are  many  of 
them.  This  is  not  an  unfunded  mandate 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  So  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  not  disputing  the  CBO 
figure  that  the  cost  to  the  States  of 
this  bill  would  be  $100  million  over  5 


years.  The  Senator  is  stating.  I  gather, 
someplace  off  down  the  road  they  will 
recoup  recruitment  costs?  Is  that  the 
argument? 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  No.  sir,  that 
is  not  the  argument.  The  argument  is 
you  cannot  take  one  set  of  figures  and 
not  the  others.  You  cannot  take  the  $20 
million  and  not  take  up  the  about  $7 
million  that  is  going  to  be  saved  to  the 
election  officials,  saved  off  the  bat,  not 
take  the  $10  million  saved  of  part-time 
employees  right  off  the  bat.  not  take 
the  savings  to  the  voters,  again  who 
will  be  spared  repeated  attempts  to 
register,  right  off  the  bat.  You  cannot 
talk  about  one  set  of  figures  and  fail  to 
talk  about  the  other. 

So,  on  balance,  if  you  stack  both  sets 
of  figures  up  next  to  each  other,  the  di- 
rect and  indirect  costs,  what  happens 
here  is  that  bill  will,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, result.  I  think,  in  a  cost  savings  to 
State  and  local  governments,  a  savings 
to  the  voters,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  expand  the  opportunities  for  par- 
ticipation in  our  great  democracy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  I  think  the 
yeas  have  been  called  for.  No? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  the  floor? 
Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  certainly  was  not 
trying  to  put  words  in  the  mouth  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois.   I 
was  just  trying  to  find  out  whether  the 
Senator    from    Illinois    felt    the    CBO 
study  was  simply  inaccurate? 
Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  No.  sir. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Chair    recognizes    the    junior    Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no.  I  did  not  so  suggest.  On  the 
contrary.  I  am  taking— arguendo,  I  am 
taking  the  CBO  figures  as  accurate  fig- 
ures and  I  am  using  those  figures  as  a 
starting  point.  But,  again.  I  say  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  to 
the  other  Members  of  this  body,  that 
you  cannot  take  one  set  of  figures  in 
isolation,  that  you  have  to  look  at  di- 
rect costs  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tion. You  have  to  look  at  indirect  costs 
as  well.  And  as  you  look  at  costs  in  the 
broader  sense,  as  you  look  at  the  sav- 
ings, you  have  to  balance  expenditures 
with  savings.  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned,  and  if  you  take  the  pennies 
saved  here,  what  you  wind  up  with  is  a 
net  gain  for  the  American  people  as 
well  as  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. And  that  is  the  point  that  I  am 
making,  sir. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  interesting  argument,  I  suppose.  We 
can  all  speculate  about  whether  this  is 
an    unfunded    mandate.     As    Senator 
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McCain  pointed  out  in  offering  his 
amendment  earlier  this  afternoon,  in 
one  county  in  Arizona.  Maricopa  Coun- 
ty, the  people  who  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  the  bill  and  who  would  have 
to,  presumably,  deal  with  the  vendors 
who  would  sell  them  whatever  equip- 
ment they  think  they  need,  that  one 
county  thinks  it  would  cost  them 
$900,000.  CBO  believes  it  will  cost  $20 
million  a  year  for  each  of  5  years, 
which  adds  up  to  $100  million. 

I  suppose  all  of  us  can  differ  on 
whether  this  is  an  unfunded  mandate. 
But  it  seems  to  this  Senator  at  least, 
having  taken  a  look  at  the  studies  that 
have  been  made  available  to  us,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  argue  that  this  is 
not  a  bill  that  is  going  to  cause  a  num- 
ber of  States  and  localities  to  incur 
considerable  expense. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
is  time  we  vote  on  this  amendment. 
You  can  use  CBO  figures  or  quote 
David  Broder  taking  paragraphs  out  of 
his  article.  If  you  do  that  reading  the 
whole  article,  you  might  get  a  different 
picture. 

Under  this  CBO  estimate  that  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois 
argues  about  so  eloquently,  I  might 
say,  she  adds  in  the  possible  $10  mil- 
lion, which  reduces  it  in  half,  and  then 
the  indirect  savings  and  those  sorts  of 
things. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Republican 
leader  wants  to  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment. Both  Senators  from  New  Hamp- 
shire want  to  speak  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  they  are  on  the  floor  pre- 
I>ared  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  not  trying  to  hold 
the  bill  up.  Senators  from  both  sides 
who  would  like  to  vote,  I  understand 
are  at  a  meeting.  I  was  just  trying  to 
expedite  it.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  any- 
body off.  I  am  very  pleased.  I  just  hope 
we  do  not  start  getting  amendments  in 
the  second  degree  and  all  these  other 
things  around  here  that  could  be  done. 
I  would  like  to  have  an  up-or-down 
vote  and  move  on  if  we  could. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  so  far  about 
whether  this  is  a  mandate.  We  have  a 
saying,  if  it  walks  like  a  duck,  sounds 
like  a  duck,  looks  like  a  duck,  it  must 
be  a  duck.  This  is  not  only  a  duck,  it  is 
an  unfunded  mandate  on  the  States, 
and  it  is  an  unfunded  mandate  on  the 
communities  and  on  the  towns.  Look 
at  what  it  asks  people  to  do  and  you 
recognize   fairly  quickly   it   is  asking 


people  to  do  things  which  are  going  to 
cost  money.  But  it  is  not  paying  for  it. 
That  is  an  unfunded  mandate.  When 
one  level  of  government  says  to  an- 
other level  of  government,  you  shall  do 
this,  and  that  "this"  costs  money  to 
do,  but  does  not  send  any  money  to  do 
it,  that  is  an  unfunded  mandate. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  has  been  Secretary  of  State 
of  New  Hampshire  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member. I  think  it  has  been  about  20 
years  now.  who  also  happens  to  be  a 
very  honorable  gentleman  of  the  other 
party — which  is  rare  in  New  Hamp- 
shire— has  said  this  is  an  unfunded 
mandate.  And  he  is  a  person  of  great 
honor.  In  fact,  he  even  puts  a  dollar 
figure  on  it.  He  said  it  is  an  unfunded 
mandate  that  is  going  to  cost  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  commu- 
nities of  New  Hampshire. 

At  some  point  this  has  to  stop.  At 
some  point  this  legislative  body  and 
this  Congress  has  to  stop  passing  pol- 
icy which  it  deems  to  be  appropriate 
but  not  being  willing  to  pay  the  bills 
for  that  policy.  It  is  just  not  right,  it  is 
not  fair,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  the 
other  levels  of  government  because  it 
takes  the  budgets  of  those  govern- 
ments, whether  they  are  States  or 
local  communities  or  towns,  and  it 
skews  those  budgets  because  the  State 
and  the  town  and  the  county  has  to  ad- 
just their  budget  to  pay  for  a  policy, 
which  they  did  not  put  in  place,  with 
their  tax  revenue  base. 

If  the  policy  is  so  darned  good — and 
in  this  case  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good 
policy— but  if  the  body  as  a  majority 
decides  this  policy  is  so  darned  good, 
then  this  body  has  an  obligation  to  pay 
for  it  and  not  to  pass  those  costs  down. 

This  amendment  does  not  undermine 
this  bill.  This  amendment  makes  this 
legislation  legitimate,  because  what  it 
says  is,  if  this  is  good  enough  policy  for 
us  as  a  Senate  to  pass,  then  it  ought  to 
be  good  enough  policy  for  us  as  a  Sen- 
ate to  pay  for.  That  is  the  issue.  This  is 
an  unfunded  mandate.  Without  this 
amendment  it  becomes  a  cost  to  the 
States,  local  communities,  and  to  the 
counties  which  is  not  reimbursed  and 
which  is.  therefore,  not  fair.  And  this 
amendment  remedies  that  problem. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  it. 

I  yield  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  On  the  question  of 
what  is  a  mandate,  which  we  have  been 
discussing  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, again  reading  from  the  statement 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois, who  I  see  is  here  on  the  floor,  her 
statement  today  with  regard  to  the 
legislation  that  she  introduced  this 
morning,  she  says,  "For  purposes  of 
the  CBO  analysis,  a  Federal  mandate  is 
a  provision  in  a  reported  or  enacted  bill 
that" — and    I    am    quoting    my    friend 
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from  Illinois — "requires  the  creation  or 
expansion  of  a  State  and/or  local  serv- 
ice or  activity."  I  believe  clearly  this 
bill  does  that.  "Second,  requires  stand- 
ards different  from  existing  State  and/ 
or  local  law  or  practice  or  in  conduct- 
ing an  activity."  Certainly  that  would 
be  the  case  with  this  legislation  as  it 
applies  to  some  States.  "Third,  creates 
additional  personnel  or  other  adminis- 
trative costs  for  State  and/or  local  gov- 
ernments." That  is  what  we  are  argu- 
ing about,  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
standard  would  be  met.  "Or  requires 
contracting  procedures  different  from 
or  in  addition  to  those  required  under 
existing  State  and/or  local  law." 

So  it  seems  to  this  Senator — again, 
these  are  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois — but  it  seems  at  least  the 
four  requirements  in  the  Senator's 
much-needed  legislation  that  she  intro- 
duced today  are  met  by  this  particular 
measure.  And  I  wonder  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  does  not  feel  that 
this  meets  the  very  standard  of  the  leg- 
islation that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
introduced  just  this  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  have  my  speech  this 
morning  with  me,  but  I  remember — and 
will  check  the  Record — I  also  said  in 
that  statement,  in  introducing  that 
legislation— I  am  glad  you  liked  the 
bill — said  in  that  legislation  that  not 
all  mandates  are  inappropriate.  And, 
quite  frankly,  if  you  just  want  to  take 
a  really  broad  view  of  what  a  mandate 
is — I  mean,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  mandate.  The  Ten 
Commandments  is  a  mandate.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  mandates.  The  question 
is,  are  we  here  to  do  our  job.  which  is 
to  provide  for  access  to  the  polls  by  the 
American  people? 

To  take  it  one  step  further— and  I 
ask  ordinary  citizens  just  to  take  out 
your  calculator,  to  look  at  whether  or 
not  this  is  unfunded.  I  think  this  was 
the  point  I  was  making.  Not  so  much  it 
was  not  mandated.  Of  course,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  make  uniform  among 
the  States  the  fundamental  citizen's 
right  of  access  to  the  polls.  That  is  our 
job.  That  is  what  we  are  supposed  to 
do,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  seeks  to 
do,  to  give  people  equal  access;  whether 
they  live  in  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Ari- 
zona, Illinois,  Kentucky,  or  wherever, 
to  let  people  have  access  to  the  pre- 
cious franchise  that  is  a  fundamental 
right  in  this  democracy. 

But  just  to  go  through  the  numbers 
again,  to  explain  what  I  referred  to 
when  I  talked  about  savings,  and  tak- 
ing all  of  the  costs  that  are  involved 
here  and  looking  at  the  CBO  numbers, 
which  I  believe  to  be  accurate,  the  CBO 
talks  about  a  $20  million  cost  annually. 
So  put  that  in  one  column.  Then  we 
will  construct  another  column.  The 
CBO  also  then  says  that  this  bill  could 
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save  between  $7  and  $10  million  in  di- 
rect costs  to  election  officials  in  a 
year.  So  on  the  saving  side,  we  have  $10 
million  in  an  election  year. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say  that  it  can 
save  an  additional  $4  million  in  postage 
costs.  That  is  in  nonelection  years.  But 
we  will  take  the  $4  million  and  be  con- 
servative about  it.  So  we  are  now  up  to 
$14  million  annually  saved  against  our 
$20  million  in  costs. 

Then  we  go  further,  and  the  CBO  has 
an  estimate  coming  out  of  Kentucky — 
your  State,  sir— that  says  the  Ken- 
tucky officials  were  able  to  save 
$800,000  in  a  year  using  this  system.  So 
you  add  that.  So  now  are  almost  to  $15 
million  versus  the  $20  million  on  an  an- 
nual basis. 

And  then  we  add  to  that^and  this  is 
the  point  that  I  made  earlier,  or  at- 
tempted to  make— you  add  to  that  the 
indirect  costs,  the  indirect  costs  asso- 
ciated with  a  system  that  is  not  uni- 
form, with  a  system  that  does  not  pro- 
vide easy  access.  And  you  begin  to  cal- 
culate the  costs  in  time,  energy,  ex- 
pense— postage  costs  and  the  like — that 
are  borne  by  the  voters,  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  in  just  becoming  eligible 
to  exercise  the  franchise,  when  you  add 
the  indirect  costs  with  the  direct  costs, 
I  submit  to  you,  sir,  and  I  submit  to 
the  other  Members  of  this  Chamber 
that  what  you  have  is  not  an  unfunded 
mandate  at  all. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  statement,  I 
know  an  unfunded  mandate  when  I  see 
one,  and  this  is  not  an  unfunded  man- 
date. This  is  a  change  that  will  do  sev- 
eral things.  It  will  expand  the  fran- 
chise, and  it  will  have  a  cost  associated 
in  the  short  run.  But  over  the  long  run, 
it  is  not  only  cost  effective  but  it  is  a 
positive  contribution  by  State  and 
local  governments  to  expanding  the 
franchise. 

I  go  back  and  say,  again,  everything 
we  do  is  a  mandate  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. The  question  is.  are  we  pushing 
costs  unfairly  to  the  States,  and  are  we 
failing  to  tell  them  what  those  costs 
are?  I  submit  to  you  and  I  submit  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  this  leg- 
islation does  neither.  This  is  a  fair  pro- 
cedure; this  is  a  sensible  procedure; 
this  makes  for  a  uniform  standard  na- 
tionwide. And  we  have  gone — the  spon- 
sor of  this  legislation,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  your  State,  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  talk  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments about  what  they  can  expect 
in  terms  of  costs. 

Disclosure  is  the  key  with  regard  to 
any  activity  that  we  do  here,  funded  or 
unfunded.  Disclosure  is  the  key.  This 
legislation  has  the  disclosure  associ- 
ated with  it.  It  is  very  straightforward. 
There  are  no  hidden  agendas  here. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  bill  will 
increase  turnout.  We  do  not  know  if 
the  people  who  come  to  the  polls  will 
be  Republicans  or  Democrats  or  Inde- 
pendents or  Peronistas,  or  whatever. 
We  do  not  know  that.  But  what  we  do 


know  is  that  this  legislation  will  give 
the  American  people  an  opportunity  to 
access  the  right  to  vote  without  the  in- 
stitutional barriers  that  exist  in  all  too 
many  States.  And,  in  that  regard,  it  is 
consistent.  It  is  absolutely  consistent 
with  our  constitutional  charge,  with 
our  mandate  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  American  people  and  to  make  this 
democracy  viable. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  one  final  question,  if  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois that  there  is  little  or  no  cost  as- 
sociated with  this  legislation— am  I 
correctly  interpreting  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  just  related  to 
the  Senate;  that  it  is  her  view  that 
when  you  balance  the  savings  versus 
the  expenditures,  there  is  little  or  no 
cost  involved  in  this  legislation?  Is 
that  the  essential  point  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  I  think  even 
your  question  kind  of  misstates  what  I 
have  been  saying. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  am  trying  not  to 
misstate.  That  is  why  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Let  me  say 
what  we  say  at  home:  Let  me  "  'splain" 
it  to  you.  If  you  take  all  of  the  costs 
involved  here,  what  we  have  is  a  net 
benefit  as  opposed  to  a  net  burden  to 
State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as 
to  the  voters  and  the  American  people. 
Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  I  be  added  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  measure  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  introduced  this  morning 
on  the  subject  of  unfunded  mandates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  CBO  is  right  and  if 
there  is  very  little  cost,  that  is  a 
stronger  argument  for  the  Nickles 
amendment.  If  it  does  not  cost  much, 
why  should  we  not  pick  up  the  tab?  We 
never  hesitate  to  pass  mandates  that 
cost  the  States  huge  amounts  of 
money.  And  if  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  are  indeed  correct  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  little  or  nothing,  or  actu- 
ally even  be  a  savings,  then  what  harm 
in  adopting  the  amendment  that  is 
being  discussed  at  this  very  moment? 
And  if,  per  chance,  there  is  some  cost, 
and  those  who  think  this  is  going  to  be 
a  savings  are  incorrect,  at  least  for 
once,  at  this  level  of  Government,  we 
can  do  the  right  thing,  which  is  to  pick 
up  the  costs  for  legislation  that  we  are 
about  to  pass. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  I  first  started  to  speak  on 
this  legislation  and  on  the  unfunded 
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mandate  issue  that  this  amendment  at- 
tempts to  raise,  I  think  even  then  I 
said  that  all  this  was  was  another  dila- 
tory tactic  to  try  to  create  another 
burden,  another  barrier  against  the 
final  passage  of  the  underlying  legisla- 
tion; that  all  this  was  was  another 
stalling  job  to  try  to  delay  our  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  underlying  bill. 

If  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  like  to  fund  whatever  costs  he 
sees  that  I  do  not  see  coming  out  of 
motor-voter,  then  I  think  the  appro- 
priate thing  is  not  to  try  to  stop  this 
bill  and  muddy  up  the  waters.  This  bill 
has  been  talked  about  and  debated.  We 
had  to  go  to  cloture,  and  we  have  been 
debating  it  longer  than  anything  I 
heard  since  I  have  been  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  think  the  appropriate  move  would 
be  for  the  junior  Senator  to  file  his 
own  bill.  If  he  wants  to  fund  voter  reg- 
istration activities,  we  can  take  up  the 
voter  registration  activities  for  all  the 
States  and  pay  for  the  whole  kit  and 
caboodle,  and  not  have  local  govern- 
ments pay  for  any  of  it.  And  we  can  do 
it  on  your  legislation.  And  I  would 
have  to  take  a  look  at  that  bill,  sir. 

All  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is  we 
are  entitled  to  have  a  vote  on  S.  460. 
This  legislation  has  been  around.  This 
legislation  is  good  legislation.  It  is 
well  thought  out.  It  has  been  crafted  in 
a  way  everybody  knows  what  is  in  this 
bill,  and  everybody  also  knows  the  se- 
ries of  amendments  are  simply  dilatory 
and  designed  to  keep  us  from  having 
the  opportunity  of  voting  on  the  legis- 
lation as  it  is  written. 

I  encourage  the  Senator  to,  if  he  will, 
cut  to  the  chase  and  allow  us  to  have  a 
debate  on  the  legislation  so  that  we 
can  resolve  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  American  people  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  consistent  registration 
procedures  across  this  country. 
Mr.  SMITH  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Does  the  leader  wish  to 
take  the  floor  at  this  time? 
Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
my  colleague.  Senator  Gregg,  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
also  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
before  she  leaves  the  floor,  there  will 
be  a  time  when  she  will  be  out  trying 
to  delay  a  bill  that  she  does  not  like, 
and  I  think  it  is  part  of  the  process.  It 
is,  in  this  case,  very  justified. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  question  the  mo- 
tives of  my  senior  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky; he  knows  that.  He  believes  in 
this  legislation.  But  the  bottom  line  is 
it  is  not  good  legislation.  It  is  a  man- 
date. It  is  an  unfunded  mandate. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Nickles 
amendment.  Seldom,  frankly,  is  the 
Senate  faced  with  legislation  which  in 
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my  opinion  is  as  foolish  on  Its  face  as 
this  one.  Senate  bill  460,  because  this 
legislation  mandates — and  I  know  it 
has  been  said  before  and  I  will  quote 
again — "each  State  shall  designate  as 
voter  registration  agencies  all  offices 
in  the  State  that  provide  public  assist- 
ance, unemployment  compensation,  or 
related  services;  and  all  offices  in  the 
State  that  provide  State-funded  pro- 
grams primarily  engaged  in  providing 
services  to  persons  with  disabilities." 

There  is  no  discretion  here.  If  a  per- 
son or  organization  is  an  office — what 
is  it,  is  it  a  person  or  an  organization? 
What  is  an  office?  But  if  it  is,  and  he  or 
it  provides  services  related  to  public 
assistance,  he  or  it  must  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  pure 
and  simple.  S.  460  does  not  define  the 
term  office.  It  does  not,  for  example, 
specify  whether  this  section  applies 
only  to  State  offices  or  also  corporate 
offices  and  charitable  organizations 
which  provide  services  related  to  pub- 
lic assistance.  But  reading  it  in  the 
context  of  paragraph  (3)(B),  it  is  clear 
that  the  term  office  must  include  pri- 
vate as  well  as  State  facilities. 

Paragraph  (3)(B)  also  states  that 
"Voter  registration  agencies  may  in- 
clude local  government  offices  and 
nongovernmental  offices."  So  it  is 
clear  that  the  term  office  encompasses 
all  corporations,  charitable  organiza- 
tions, local  government  offices,  and 
other  organizations  and  private  indi- 
viduals which  have  the  requisite  rela- 
tionship to  the  provision  of  public  serv- 
ices. 

This  is  a  lawyer's  delight,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  can  all  have  different  kinds  of 
interpretations  on  this  bill.  This  will 
be  a  lot  of  fun. 

And  it  is  going  to  cost  a  ton  of 
money.  Every  charitable  organization 
in  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  could 
be  required  to  become  a  voter  registra- 
tion agency.  Every  group  home,  mental 
health  facility,  counselor,  or  job  refer- 
ral service  for  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, every  grocery  store  that  accepts 
food  stamps,  every  retirement  home 
that  cashes  Social  Security  checks,  all 
of  these  are  now  going  to  be  voter  reg- 
istration facilities. 

What  is  this  going  to  involve?  How 
many  employees  are  these  people  going 
to  have  to  hire  to  do  this?  Each  of 
these  persons  or  organizations  could  be 
required  to  distribute  mail  registration 
materials,  provide  assistance  to  appli- 
cants, and  to  submit  completed  voter 
registration  materials,  presumably  at 
their  own  expense  and  legal  risk.  I 
might  add.  Any  organization  which  re- 
fuses to  do  so  runs  the  considerable 
legal  risk  of  suit  under  section  11  for 
monetary  damages,  punitive  damages, 
and  legal  fees. 

And  second,  if  the  organization  pro- 
vides assistance  to  a  physically,  men- 
tally, or  emotionally  handicapped  per- 
son in  the  persons  home,  it  would  be 
required  to  provide  in-home  voter  reg- 
istration. 


Third,  the  person  or  organization 
providing  the  social  services  is  explic- 
itly prohibited  from  "making  any 
statement  to  an  applicant  or  taking 
any  action,  the  purpose  or  effect  of, 
which  is.  to  discourage  the  applicant 
from  registering  to  vote." 

Thus,  an  inadvertent  statement  from 
an  untrained  social  worker  could  put 
the  organization  in  violation  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  not  good 
legislation. 

An  organization  or  person  designated 
as  a  voter  registration  agency  under 
this  act  would  be  required  to  "distrib- 
ute a  mail  voter  registration  form  with 
each  application  for  such  service  or  as- 
sistance and  with  each  recertification, 
renewal,  or  change  of  address." 

Thus,  if  an  individual  is  required  to 
reapply  for  a  particular  service  daily, 
the  individual  would  have  to  be  daily 
provided  with  mail  registration  mate- 
rials, however  useless,  redundant  or  ex- 
pensive. 

Fifth,  section  7  provides  that  "no  in- 
formation relating  to  a  declination  to 
register  to  vote  may  be  used  for  any 
purpose."  Presumably  the  term  any— 
and  I  am  just  presuming  here;  your 
guess  is  just  as  good  as  mine — includes, 
for  example,  use  as  evidence  in  a  crimi- 
nal trial.  Why  not.  What  utility  this 
provision  would  have  for  anyone  other 
than  a  person  acting  unlawfully  is  an 
unanswered  question. 

And  finally,  in  section  7  it  requires 
that  completed  applications  be  for- 
warded with  fixed  transmission  dead- 
lines, but  fails  to  give  any  guidance  on 
what  happens  if  the  agency  fails  to 
comply.  Can  stores  selling  hunting  li- 
censes, for  example,  now  be  sued  for 
punitive  damages?  Is  that  possible? 
Does  this  provision,  coupled  with  sec- 
tion 11,  remove  immunity  from  State 
and  Federal  agencies  currently  pro- 
tected from  a  suit?  Nobody  knows  that. 

We  do  have  some  idea  of  the  cost  of 
all  of  this.  According  to  one  study, 
costs  for  approximately  10  States  alone 
would  be  $100  million.  Estimates  run 
from  $200  to  $500  million— money  all 
over  the  place — excluding  the  self-in- 
terested projections  by  Democratic  of- 
ficeholders in  the  United  States.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is 
against  unfunded  mandates  and  here 
we  are  with  his  party  giving  us  some 
more  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wants  States  to  engage  in  these 
foolish  and  self-defeating  require- 
ments, it  ought  to  be  prepared  to  pay 
for  them.  And  if  there  is  no  cost,  then 
what  is  wrong  with  the  amendment.  If 
it  is  not  going  to  cost  anything,  the 
amendment  is  good.  The  amendment 
would  achieve  this  result  by  suspend- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  this  act  until  a 
mechanism  is  found  for  compensating 
the  States  for  their  costs.  That  is  why 
this  amendment  is  a  good  amendment. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  William  Gardner,  as 


my  colleague.  Senator  Gregg  has  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  a  Democrat,  by  the 
way.  not  that  it  is  of  relevance  here, 
but  he  sent  a  statement  to  me  recently 
in  which  he  outlines  very  clearly  what 
the  costs  are  to  our  State,  to  our  small 
SUte. 

H.R.  460.  a  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Federal  elections 
does  not  appear  to  have  provisions  as  written 
which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

At  present  New  Hampshire  has  a  system  of 
local  voter  registration  except,  for  handi- 
capped or  out  of  town/overseas  citizens,  reg- 
istration is  taken  and  proof  of  residency  and 
citizenship  is  given  in  person  to  town  or  city 
clerks  or  to  supervisors  of  the  checklist  in 
each  voting  jurisdiction.  Voters  may  be  reg- 
istered up  to  10  days  before  any  election. 
Local  officials  thus  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  and  must  so  state  so  on  the 
checklist. 

Mr.  Gardner  also  says  that: 

H.R.  460  alleges  to  make  it  eaisier  for  eligi- 
ble voters  to  be  registered.  While  the  aim  of 
registering  more  voters  may  be  achieved, 
passage  of  this  act  does  not  mean  that  voter 
participation  will  be  increased. 

You  cannot  force  a  person  to  vote. 
And  will  require  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  of  tax  dollars  to  benefit  few. 

Also,  Mr.  Gardner  says: 

The  most  recent  study  shows  a  greater  in 
crease  in  voter  turnout  in  New  Hampshire 
than   in   States  with   motor-voter  registra- 
tion. 

Yet  we  are  being  punished  under  this 
act. 

The  voter  turnout  increase  from  the  1988  to 
the  1992  Presidential  election  in  New  Hamp- 
shire was  9  percent  while  the  average  in- 
crease in  motor-voter  States  from  1988  to 
1992  was  6.6  percent.  The  widely  fluctuating 
turnout  in  individual  States  shows  that 
voter  registration  procedures  is  only  one  fac- 
tor in  influencing  whether  people  will  actu- 
ally vote. 

New  Hampshire,  for  instance,  which  has 
sometimes  been  criticized  for  its  voter  reg- 
istration process,  registered  90.000  new  vot- 
ers for  the  1992  Federal  election,  achieving  a 
total  registration  percentage  of  80  percent 
for  the  current  voting  age  population.  The 
1992  voter  turnout  was  64  percent,  higher 
than  that  of  several  of  the  motor-voter 
Slates  which  averaged  a  60.1  percent  turn- 
out. In  fact.  New  Hampshire  at  55  percent 
had  a  higher  percentage  even  in  1988  than  did 
the  motor-voter  States  with  an  average  of 
53.5  percent. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  implementing  H.R. 
460  appears  to  be  prohibitive  for  our  small 
State.  Pursuant  to  this  legislation,  any  place 
of  motor  vehicle  registration,  or  any  office 
providing  assistance.  *  *  * 

And  on  and  on  and  on  in  terms  of  the 
facilities  that  are  provided. 

Secretary  Gardner  has  worked  in  this 
position  for  a  long  time,  all  the  years 
that  I  have  been  in  politics.  He  knows 
the  State  and  he  knows  it  well.  He 
knows  the  registration  process.  Sec- 
retary Gardner  says: 

Other  provisions  of  H.R.  460  are  also  trou- 
blesome. All  agencies  newly  responsible  for 
sending  completed  forms  to  the  State  elec- 
tion offices  would  have  10  days  to  do  so.  up 
until  5  days  before  the  cut-off  date  of  reg- 
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istering.  then  the  forms  must  be  sent  in  5 
days.  The  Federal  cut-off  date  allows  30  days 
before  an  election,  while  ours  is  10  days  be- 
fore an  election.  If  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire stays  with  the  present  dates  of  reg- 
istration, some  voters  will  not  be  placed  on 
the  checklist  in  time,  while  others  may  find 
they  are  judged  ineligible  too  close  to  the 
election  to  rectify  their  voting  status. 

This  will  cause  unbelievable  confu- 
sion and  chaos  in  our  State,  which  does 
a  good  job  in  getting  voters  registered 
and  turned  out  to  vote. 

If  our  State  does  conform  to  the  30-day 
limitation,  voters  who  currently  have  20 
extra  days  to  register  will  also  lose  this  op- 
portunity to  be  registered  close  to  an  elec- 
tion. 

First-time  voters  who  registered  by 
mail,  if  460  is  approved,  are  required  to 
vote  in  person  under  the  provisions  of 
this  law.  To  prove  their  qualifications, 
they  could  lose  the  right  to  vote  by  an 
absentee  ballot.  Since  this  is  a  right 
constitutionally  guaranteed  to  New 
Hampshire  citizens,  this  would  also  ne- 
cessitate a  change  in  our  State  con- 
stitution. 

How  do  we  fund  that?  It  is  going  to 
be  funded  by  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire with  another  mandate.  That  is 
how. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New 
Hampshire  has  grave  concerns  about  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  2  in  its  present  form  because  of 
the  before-mentioned  reasons. 

Mr.  Gardner  also  says: 

There  is  no  firm  evidence  that  increasing 
voter  registration  by  such  means  as  motor- 
voter  registration  will  automatically  in- 
crease voter  turnout.  Local  control  which 
appears  to  be  working  well — 

I  remind  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber, local  control  appears  to  be  work- 
ing well  out  there,  contrary  to  what 
may  be  on  your  agendas.  It  does  work. 
That  is  what  the  thrust  of  our  Con- 
stitution was. 

Local  control  which  does  appear  to 
be  working  well  in  its  present  form  in 
New  Hampshire,  is  going  to  be  over- 
ruled by  this  legislation. 

Another  layer  of  bureaucracy  through  the 
cumbersome  system  of  State  control  and  no- 
tifications as  described  in  this  bill  would  be 
imposed  to  supplant  our  present  procedures. 

Confusion  and  lines  at  the  polling  place  as 
certain  new  voters  verify  their  qualifications 
could  actually  discourage  voters  and  lower 
the  voter  turnout. 

Voters  may  also  be  required  to  register  30 
days  before  an  election  rather  than  10.  thus 
losing  the  ability  to  register  close  to  an  elec- 
tion. 

Why  do  you  not  let  us  register  our 
voters  in  New  Hampshire?  Let  us  do  it. 
We  have  a  higher  turnout  than  most  of 
you.  my  colleagues. 

Most  troublesome  is  the  potentially  exces- 
sive cost  required  to  benefit  very  few  in  this 
particular  state.  At  a  time  when  New  Hamp- 
shire is  struggling  to  fund  social  services, 
the  expenditure  of  tax  dollars  to  make  it 
more  convenient  for  only  20%  of  the  popu- 
lation to  register  is  not  a  high  priority. 

Registration  to  vote  is  a  privilege. 
You  ought  to  exercise  it.  You  ought  to 


go  out  and  register  because  you  want 
to,  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
That  is  your  responsibility  as  a  citizen. 
Exercise  it. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  Office  has  been 
committed  to  eliminating  past  barriers  to 
voting  and  feels  strongly  that  the  rights  of 
all  eligible  persons  to  vote  should  be  guaran- 
teed, it  also  assumes  that  these  same  persons 
will  take  some  responsibility  as  citizens,  as 
President  Clinton  asked  for  in  his  inaugural 
address. 

Take  some  responsibility,  he  says. 
Most  importantly,  take  responsibility 
to  vote  and  do  not  ask  somebody  else 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  you. 

Expecting  non-handicapped  persons  who 
reside  in  their  jurisdictions  to  appear  in  per- 
son to  register  to  vote  as  the  present  local 
system  requires  is  not  only  a  less  expensive 
procedure  than  that  mandated  by  H.R.  2.  but 
it  will  also  help  prevent  election  fraud.  It 
does  not.  our  opinion,  constitute  an  undue 
burden  on  eligible  voters. 

In  fact  *  *  *  the  legislation  will  cause  a  de- 
crease in  voter  turnout  in  New  Hampshire 
because  new  voters  will  be  required  to  prove 
eligibility  at  the  polls  rather  than  prior  to 
election  day.  Lines  could  develop,  which  will 
discourage  voters  from  waiting  to  cast  their 
votes. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  statement  of 
Mr.  Gardner,  the  secretary  of  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

THE  State  of  New  Hampshire  Concerning 

the  National  Voter  Registration  Act 

H.R.  460.  a  bill  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  federal  elections, 
does  not  appear  to  have  provisions  as  written 
which  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

At  present.  New  Hampshire  has  a  system  of 
local  voter  registration.  Except  for  handi- 
capped or  out  of  town/overseas  citizens,  reg- 
istration is  taken  and  proof  of  residency  and 
citizenship  is  given  in  person  to  town  or  city 
clerks  or  to  supervisors  of  the  checklist  in 
each  voting  jurisdiction.  Voters  may  be  reg- 
istered up  to  10  days  before  any  election. 
Local  officials  thus  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  and  must  so  state  on  the 
checklist. 

H.R.  460  alleges  to  make  it  easier  for  all  el- 
igible voters  to  be  registered.  While  the  aim 
of  registering  more  voters  may  be  achieved, 
passage  of  this  act  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  voter  participation  will  be  increased 
and  will  require  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  of  tax  dollars  to  benefit  few. 

The  most  recent  study  shows  a  greater  in- 
crease in  voter  turnout  in  New  Hampshire 
than  in  states  with  motor-voter  registration. 
The  voter  turnout  increase  from  the  1988  to 
the  1992  Presidential  Election  in  New  Hamp- 
shire was  9%  while  the  average  increase  in 
motor-voter  states  from  1988  to  1992  was 
6.6%.  The  widely  fluctuating  turnout  in  indi- 
vidual states  shows  that  voter  registration 
procedures  is  only  one  factor  in  influencing 
whether  people  will  actually  vote.  New 
Hampshire,  for  instance,  which  has  been 
sometimes  criticized  for  its  voter  registra- 
tion process,  registered  90.000  new  voters  for 
the  1992  federal  election,  achieving  a  total 
registration  percentage  of  80%  for  the  cur- 


rent voting  age  population.  The  1992  voter 
turnout  was  64%.  higher  than  that  of  several 
motor-voter  states,  which  averaged  a  60.1% 
voter  turnout.  In  fact.  New  Hampshire,  at 
55%.  had  a  higher  percentage  of  voter  turn- 
out even  in  1988  than  did  the  motor-voter 
states  with  an  average  of  53.5%. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  implementing  H.R. 
460  appears  to  be  prohibitive  for  our  small 
state.  Pursuant  to  this  legislation,  any  place 
of  motor  vehicle  registration,  or  any  office 
providing  public  assistance  such  as  welfare 
offices,  vocational  rehabilitation  offices,  or 
unemployment  offices  shall  provide  voter 
registration  forms  to  all  applicants  for  driv- 
er's licenses  or  assistance.  Potential  voters 
could  apply  anywhere  in  the  state.  Any  com- 
pleted forms  would  be  sent  by  these  offices 
or  by  the  registrants  by  mail  to  state  elec- 
tion officials.  The  official  would  determine 
the  eligibility  of  the  applicants  and  would 
notify  the  applicants  as  to  their  placement 
on  the  checklist.  Not  only  would  these  agen- 
cy offices  supplant  the  local  officials  in  the 
registration  function,  the  cost  of  this  new 
mandate  to  New  Hampshire  state  and  local 
government  for  materials,  mailings,  and 
manpower  would  be  in  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  per  year.  The  cost  of  printing  and 
distributing  the  forms  would  also  be  borne 
by  the  state.  Local  Offices  could  bear  the 
cost  of  notifying  the  applicants  of  the  dis- 
position of  their  applications. 

Other  provisions  of  H.R.  460  are  also  trou- 
blesome. All  agencies  newly  responsible  for. 
sending  completed  forms  to  the  state  elec- 
tion offices  would  have  10  days  to  do  so.  up 
until  5  days  before  the  cut-off  date  of  reg- 
istering, then  the  forms  must  be  sent  in  5 
days.  The  federal  cut-off  date  allows  thirty 
days  before  an  election,  while  ours  is  ten 
days  before  an  election.  If  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  stays  with  the  present  dates  of 
registration,  some  voters  will  not  be  placed 
on  the  checklist  in  time,  while  others  may 
find  they  are  judged  ineligible  too  close  to 
the  election  to  rectify  their  voting  status. 

If  our  state  does  conform  to  the  30  day  lim- 
itation, voters  who  currently  have  20  extra 
days  to  register  will  also  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  registered  close  to  an  election. 

In  addition.  H.R.  460  relates  to  federal  elec- 
tions. In  New  Hampshire,  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  two  checklists,  one  for  local, 
county  and  state  elections  and  one  for  fed- 
eral elections,  may  be  maintained.  Super- 
visors may  also  object  to  the  addition  of  fed- 
eral election  applicants  too  close  to  an  elec- 
tion for  verification  by  them  in  regards  to  an 
applicants'  place  of  residence.  Concern  for 
voter  fraud  could  even  lead  to  the  rejection 
of  eligible  applicants.  Chaos  would  reigm  at 
the  polling  place  if  in  fact  voters  were  re- 
sponsible for  registering  under  two  systems 
for  two  checklists. 

New  voters  who  register  by  mail  are  re- 
quired to  be  responsible  for  verifying  their 
eligibility  at  the  polls.  The  possible  results 
of  confusion,  lines,  and  frustration  at  the 
polls  could  even  serve  to  discourage  voter 
participation. 

In  addition,  first-time  voters  registered  by 
mail,  if  required  to  vote  in  person  under  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  460  to  prove  their  quali- 
fications, could  lose  the  right  to  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballot.  Since  this  is  a  right  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  to  all  our  New  Hamp- 
shire citizens,  this  would  also  necessitate  a 
change  in  our  state  constitution. 

The  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  New 
Hampshire  has  grave  concerns  about  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  460  in  its  present  form  because 
of  the  before-mentioned  reasons. 

There  is  no  firm  evidence  that  increasing 
voter  registration  by  such  means  as  motor- 
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voter  registration  will  automatically  in- 
crease voter  turnout.  Local  control  which 
appears  to  be  working  well  in  its  present 
form  in  New  Hampshire  would  be  overruled. 

Another  layer  of  bureaucracy  through  the 
cumbersome  system  of  state  control  and  no- 
tifications as  described  in  this  bill  would  be 
Imposed  to  supplant  our  present  procedures. 

Confusion  and  lines  at  the  polling  place  as 
certain  new  voters  verify  their  qualifications 
could  actually  discourage  voters  and  lower 
the  voter  turnout. 

Voters  may  also  be  required  to  register  30 
days  before  an  election  rather  than  10.  thus 
losing  the  ability  to  register  close  to  an  elec- 
tion. 

Most  troublesome  is  the  potentially  exces- 
sive cost  required  to  benefit  very  few  in  this 
particular  state.  At  a  time  when  New  Hamp- 
shire is  struggling  to  fund  social  services, 
the  expenditure  of  tax  dollars  to  make  it 
more  convenient  for  only  20%  of  the  popu- 
lation to  register  is  not  a  high  priority. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  Office  has  been 
committed  to  eliminating  past  barriers  to 
voting  and  feels  strongly  that  the  rights  of 
all  eligible  persons  to  vote  should  be  guaran- 
teed, it  also  assumes  that  these  same  persons 
will  take  some  responsibility  as  citizens,  as 
President  Clinton  asked  for  In  his  Inaugural 
address. 

This  bill  attempts  to  describe  those  voting 
age  citizens  who  haven't  taken  the  time  to 
register  to  vote  as  victims  of  a  system  which 
has  deliberately  attempted  to  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  vote.  We.  on  the  other 
hand,  would  ask.  why  should  the  80%  of  the 
eligible  voters  in  New  Hampshire  who  have 
made  the  effort  to  register  spend  their  tax 
dollars  on  the  20%  who  have  not  done  so.  es- 
pecially when  in  our  depressed  economy  we 
have  so  many  other  serious  needs? 

Expecting  non-handicapped  persons  who 
reside  in  their  jurisdictions  to  appear  in  per- 
son to  register  to  vote  as  the  present  local 
system  requires  is  not  only  a  less  expensive 
procedure  than  that  mandated  by  H.R.  2.  but 
It  will  also  help  prevent  election  fraud.  It 
does  not.  our  opinion,  constitute  an  undue 
burden  on  eligible  voters. 

In  conclusion,  the  cost  of  this  legislation 
not  only  outweighs  the  benefits  to  New 
Hampshire,  but  there  is  also  no  gruarantee 
that  voter  participation  will  be  increased  in 
this  state  once  this  new  federal  mandate  is 
In  place. 

In  fact,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  legisla- 
tion will  cause  a  decrease  in  voter  turnout  in 
New  Hampshire  because  new  voters  will  be 
required  to  prove  eligibility  at  the  polls 
rather  than  prior  to  election  day.  Lines 
could  develop,  which  will  discourage  voters 
from  waiting  to  cast  their  votes. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Madam  President,  in 
conclusion  I  would  like  to  compliment 
my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  for  an 
amendment  which  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  not  only  the  issue  here  at 
hand,  but  frankly  at  the  heart  of  the 
differences  between  our  two  political 
parties.  I  commend  the  Senator  for  an 
amendment  that  is  common  sense. 
That  is  probably  the  reason  it  will  go 
down  because  it  is  common  sense. 

But  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
reflect  carefully  upon  what  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  do  across  this  Nation. 
It  is  going  to  cause  chaos  in  an  area 
that  should  be  a  privilege.  That  chaos 
is  going  to  be  all  kinds  of  restrictions 
and  requirements  and  mandates  and 
confusion  that  is  just  going  to  cause 
absolute  utter  chaos. 


I  commend  my  colleague.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  join  him,  and  say  again  that 
this  goes  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  political 
parties. 

I  thought  when  the  President  asked 
for  a  removal  of  mandates  and  asked 
for  more  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens  that  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tleman in  his  party  and  in  this  body 
might  support  him.  Apparently  that  is 
not  the  case. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleague.  Senator  Smith,  for  an  out- 
standing statement.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues had  a  chance  to  hear  his  state- 
ment. I  hope  that  they  will  respond  and 
vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment  so  we 
do  not  have  the  additional  expensive 
unfunded  mandates  on  the  States. 

I  wish  to  compliment  him  for  his 
statement.  I  think  it  said  it  all.  I  hope 
that  our  colleagues  will  respond  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  want 
first  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  for  offering  the  amendment, 
and  as  he  indicated,  Senator  Smith  and 
others  have  spoken  on  the  amendment. 

Madam  President,  during  the  past 
several  days,  I  have  heard  my  col- 
leagues explain  how  wonderful  and  im- 
portant this  bill  is  to  our  democracy. 

I  have  heard  them  say  that  this  legis- 
lation will  make  it  easier  for  millions 
of  Americans  to  vote. 

I  have  heard  about  all  the  terrible 
burdens  imposed  by  States,  making  ac- 
cess to  the  ballot  more  difficult. 

Well,  if  all  this  is  true,  if  this  bill  is 
so  important,  why  does  not  Congress 
put  its  money  where  its  collective 
mouth  is,  and  pay  for  the  bill's  man- 
dates? 

Apparently,  Congress  is  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  bask  in  all  the  hype, 
but  is  a  deadbeat  when  it  comes  time 
to  pay  the  bill. 

Ten  States,  including  my  State  of 
Kansas,  have  estimated  that  complying 
with  this  bill's  requirements  will  cost 
more  than  $87  million. 

The  total  cost  of  all  50  States  would 
obviously  be  much  higher. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle:  How  do  we  ex- 
pect the  States  to  pay  for  this  legisla- 
tion? 

Should  they  cut  their  education 
budgets?  Their  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams? Or  should  they  just  raise  taxes? 

Take  the  case  of  cash-poor  New  Jer- 
sey, which  has  recently  slashed  the 
budget  of  its  election  law  enforcement 
commission,  the  government  agency 
charged  with  monitoring  State  cam- 
paign activities. 

Because  of  State  spending  cutbacks, 
the  commission  has  lost  a  third  of  its 


staff  and  42  percent  of  its  budget  since 
1989. 

And  now.  Congress  wants  to  tell  New 
Jersey,  "Reform  your  voter  registra- 
tion procedures,  comply  with  our  man- 
dates, but  do  not  come  to  us  with  the 
bill." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  at- 
tempts to  restore  some  accountability 
by  forcing  Congress  to  pick  up  the 
motor-voter  tab. 

It  would  allow  each  State  to  estimate 
the  additional  costs  associated  with 
the  motor-voter  requirements  and  to 
submit  this  estimate  to  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  and  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee. 

The  amendment  would  then  delay  the 
effective  date  of  these  requirements 
until  Congress  appropriates  funds  to 
defray  these  additional  costs. 

If  Congress  determines  that  a  State 
has  overestimated  its  costs,  then  Con- 
gress can  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ment and  appropriate  a  lesser  amount. 

Simple.  Responsible.  No  gimmicks. 

This  amendment  is  not  partisan.  It  is 
not  a  Republican  amendment  or  a 
Democrat  amendment. 

Quite  simply,  this  amendment  should 
be  supported  by  anyone  concerned 
about  Congress'  credit  card  mentality. 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  passed  a 
family  leave  bill  that  will  cost  busi- 
nesses hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  passed  an  un- 
employment compensation  bill  raising 
the  deficit  by  $5.8  billion  but  did  not 
offer  a  single  way  to  finance  this  new 
debt. 

And  now  we  have  the  motor-voter 
mandate. 

We  seem  to  think  we  can  come  up 
with  any  idea,  no  matter  how  expen- 
sive, and  just  charge  it — charge  it  to 
business,  charge  it  to  future  genera- 
tions, and  with  this  bill,  charge  it  to 
the  States  and  localities. 

Mr.  President,  last  June,  then-can- 
didate Bill  Clinton  told  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  that  "I  am  going  to 
stop  handing  down  mandates  to  you 
and  regulating  you  to  death." 

These  words  were  warmly  received, 
and  it  is  no  wonder. 

State  and  local  officials  throughout 
America  understand  what  it  means 
when  Washington  calls. 

It  means  added  expense,  added  regu- 
lation, and  more  mandates — so  think 
twice  before  you  pick  up  the  phone. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  National 
Governors  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  the  National 
Association  of  Towns  and  Townships, 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities  have 
all  registered  their  opposition  to  this 
bill. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois,  Sen- 
ator Moseley-Braun,  came  to  the  floor 
and  spoke  very  eloquently. 

She  introduced  a  bill  requiring  the 
Congressional  Budget  office  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 


ernments of  complying  with  any  new 
Federal  mandate  that  Congress  may 
propose. 

My  colleague's  words  were  so  impor- 
tant, and  so  relevant  to  this  debate, 
that  I  would  like  to  repeat  them  here: 

State  and  local  officials  believe  their  budg- 
ets are  unduly  pressured  because  the  Federal 
Government  has  pushed  additional  require- 
ments on  the  State  and  local  governments, 
without  the  funding  necessary  to  cover  the 
additional  costs.  Given  the  level  of  concern 
among  State  and  local  government  officials. 
I  expected  to  arrive  in  Washington  to  find 
that  the  Government  was  addressing  the 
issue.  Instead,  to  my  great  surprise,  most  of 
the  Federal  establishment  appears  to  be  to- 
tally unaware  of  the  impact  that  Federal 
mandates  have  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  fact.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  situation  is  even  worse  than  that.  There 
is  almost  a  total  absence  of  information  on 
the  mandates  issue,  and  much  of  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  even  know  what  a  mandate  is. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  will  tell  you 
what  a  mandate  in — this  bill  is  a  man- 
date. 

Congress  mandates,  and  the  States 
are  forced  to  pay. 

Although  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  details  of  my  col- 
league's proposal,  I  will  seriously  con- 
sider adding  my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 
And  1  hope  that  she.  with  her  unique 
experience  as  a  former  State  official, 
will  consider  supporting  this  amend- 
ment as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  from 
many  State  and  local  officials  who  are 
making  voter  registration  easier,  and 
who  just  do  not  need  any  more  un- 
funded help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

For  once.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lis- 
ten to  those  who  will  have  to  live 
with— and.  yes.  pay  for— what  we  in  the 
imperial  Congress  seek  to  mandate. 

My  colleagues  can  begin  this  listen- 
ing process  by  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  offered  a  similar  amendment  on 
family  leave.  I  suppose  people  wanted  a 
mandate.  It  was  not  a  mandate.  This  is 
a  mandate.  It  is  not  going  to  change 
because  somebody  said  it  is  not  a  man- 
date. It  will  cost  somebody  some 
money.  It  will  cost  my  State  and  other 
States  $87  million  over  the  next  few 
years.  That  is  real  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  everybody  says 
it  does  not  cost  anything,  why  not  pass 
the  amendment  anyway?  I  think  that 
is  the  point  the  Senators  from  Okla- 
homa and  New  Hampshire  made.  If  it  is 
not  expensive,  why  worry  about  it?  We 
will  come  up  with  some  dollars  if  that 
is  all  it  is  going  to  cost.  The  CBO  indi- 
cates from  $20  to  $100  million  over  5 
years. 

I  want  to  say  I  went  to  a  Governors' 
meeting  as  leader  on  the  Republican 
side.  I  talked  to  the  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. They  said,  no  more  man- 
dates. That  was  their  message.  I  went 
to  speak  to  the  county  officials — no 
more  mandates.  That  was  their  mes- 
sage.  I  mentioned  motor-voter  was  a 


mandate.  I  got  a  big  round  of  applause. 
At  least  they  think  it  is  a  mandate. 
They  are  the  ones  out  there  dealing 
with  it.  We  are  not. 

Then  I  spoke  to  the  city  officials. 
They  are  in  town  this  week— no  more 
mandates,  including  motor-voter. 

But  we  know  what  is  best  for  every- 
body. That  is  part  of  the  problem.  We 
are  going  to  pass  it  whether  you  like  it 
or  not.  We  do  not  care  if  you  are  a 
county  commissioner.  Governor,  or  a 
city  official.  We  know  what  is  best. 
This  is  the  Federal  Government  speak- 
ing direct  from  Washington.  We  can 
tell  you  what  you  have  to  do. 

I  thought  people  voted  for  change 
last  November.  They  are  tired  of  all  of 
these  mandates.  It  is  like  a  tax  on 
their  business.  It  is  an  additional  ex- 
pense for  taxpayers.  The  State  has  to 
pay  it.  The  taxpayers  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  it.  My  Governor  is  a  Democrat. 
This  is  a  mandate  to  her.  I  think  her 
judgment  is  pretty  good. 

So  if  this  is  not  a  mandate,  then  I 
have  missed  something  along  the  way. 

Take  the  case  of  cash-poor  New  Jer- 
sey which  has  recently  slashed  the 
budget  of  its  election  law  enforcement 
commission,  the  government  agency 
charged  with  monitoring  State  cam- 
paign activities.  Because  of  State 
spending  cutbacks,  the  commission  has 
lost  a  third  of  its  staff  and  42  percent  of 
its  budget  since  1989. 

Now  Congress  wants  to  tell  New  Jer- 
sey, "Reform  your  voter  registration 
procedures,  comply  with  our  mandates, 
but  do  not  come  to  us  with  a  bill." 

We  are  so  good  at  this.  We  practice 
it.  We  know  how  to  do  it.  It  is  an  art 
form.  All  of  the  things  we  tell  people 
they  have  to  do.  we  are  not  going  to 
pay  you  for  it.  You  are  on  your  own. 
We  know  what  is  best  because  we  get 
elected  to  think  up  these  great  ideas, 
to  put  more  burdens  on  the  taxpayers 
and  more  burdens  on  county.  State, 
and  city  officials. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  try  to  re- 
store some  accountability.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple talk  about  accountability.  I  spoke 
to  a  group  of  newspaper  people.  They 
said.  "When  are  you  people  going  to 
start  passing  those  silly  things  such  as 
a  study  about  people  snoring?  A  mil- 
lion dollars  for  this,  a  million  dollars 
for  that." 

I  said,  well  I  am  not  very  encouraged 
because  we  have  got  a  bill  on  the  floor 
right  now  that  is  going  to  cost  who 
knows  how  much.  We  know  it  is  good 
for  you  or  we  would  not  be  doing  it.  We 
have  made  that  judgment  that  it  is 
good  for  you.  So  it  may  be  good  for 
some. 

Certainly  we  want  people  to  register 
and  vote.  But  I  tend  to  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Voting 
is  a  privilege.  At  least  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  register  to  vote.  We  do  not  need 
the  Federal  Government,  in  my  view, 
telling  us  everything. 

This  is  a  simple,  responsible  amend- 
ment— no  gimmicks.  It  is  not  a  par- 
tisan amendment. 


As  I  said,  I  talked  to  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans, county  commissioners.  Gov- 
ernors, city  officials,  and  they  do  not 
want  any  more  mandates  unless  we 
send  the  money.  So  we  just  say  in  this 
amendment  we  will  send  the  money  be- 
fore the  law  is  implemented. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  words  this 
morning  of  the  current  Presiding  Offi- 
cer. We  ought  to  get  the  cost  of  all  of 
these  mandates,  find  how  much  it 
costs.  Maybe  this  is  not  a  mandate.  I 
read  it  that  way.  The  Presiding  Officer 
does  not.  and  I  do  not  want  to  quarrel 
with  that.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  we 
have  been  on  this  bill  too  long.  This  is 
not  gridlock.  This  is  an  effort  to  let  the 
American  people  know  what  is  in  this 
legislation.  We  might  be  here  next 
week  this  time,  and  maybe  the  next 
week  at  this  time  on  this  particular 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  make  a  stand  now.  based  on  what 
the  Governors,  the  county  officials, 
and  the  city  officials  are  saying,  that 
we  are  serious,  and  we  hear  them,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  give  them  anymore 
mandates  unless  we  fund  them. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  on  the  right  track.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity here  to  strike  a  blow  for  respon- 
sibility. There  is  not  a  precedent  for  it. 
but  this  is  an  opportunity.  It  does  not 
come  along  every  day  around  here. 
This  is  one  vote  that  will  not  hurt  this 
bill  at  all.  It  says  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  it.  It  will  probably  pass  eventually 
and  we  can  say  we  paid  for  it.  We  can 
write  our  city  and  county  officials  and 
say:  I  heard  you;  I  did  not  like  the  bill, 
but  we  paid  for  it.  I  think  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

We  have  motor-voter  in  Kansas.  It 
has  not  been  implemented  yet.  We  are 
waiting  to  see  what  happens  to  this 
legislation.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  others  who  spoke  on 
this.  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  wishes  to  speak.  We  are  of- 
fering germane  amendments.  This  is  an 
important  issue,  and  we  hope  we  can 
reconcile  our  differences,  so  a  lot  of 
people  can  vote  for  this  bill  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis.  That  may  or  may  not  hap- 
pen. We  think  there  is  a  possibility  it 
could  happen. 

Again,  this  is  a  very  important 
amendment.  This  is  very  simple  and 
straightforward.  It  is  one  that  ought  to 
pass  by  a  voice  vote.  Maybe  we  can  get 
a  voice  vote  on  this  and  save  a  rollcall. 
If  not.  it  ought  to  be  unanimous  on  a 
rollcall  vote. 
Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President.  I 
will  not  be  long,  but  I  was  distracted 
by  the  debate  on  the  floor  which 
claimed  that  a  bill  which  says  "States 
shall."  is  not  a  mandate.  I  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  concept  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  bring  an  action  and 
seek  injunction  relief  is  not  a  mandate. 
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Most  Americans  are  intimidated  by 
the  idea  of  having  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States— and  as  of 
today  we  have  one — saying  that  the 
State  must  do  this.  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, of  the  party  of  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  chair.  I  think  she  may 
know  our  secretary  of  state,  Kathy 
Carpin.  She  has  written  me,  called  me, 
and  written  again.  There  is  a  personal 
PS.  on  this  letter.  So  it  is  not  just 
something  ginned  up  out  of  the  office 
to  go  ahead  and  be  routine. 

"Dear  Malcolm,  I  am  enclosing  addi- 
tional fuel  for  the  fire  with  respect  to 
the  Federal  voter  registration  legisla- 
tion." She  goes  on  to  say  how  much  it 
would  cost.  And  then,  in  a  penned  post- 
script, she  said:  "More  than  the  budget 
is  at  issue.  Think  of  the  potential  for 
abuse  when  an  agency  conferring  a  ben- 
efit registers  voters." 

That  is  not  my  party.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, and  friends  on  the  left.  That  is 
not  my  party,  my  friends  who  seek  to 
impose  government  at  every  level, 
every  step,  and  every  walk  of  life  in 
America.  The  amount  of  $100  million 
may  not  seem  like  much  of  a  mandate 
to  our  friends  on  the  left.  We  are  not 
into  the  billions  yet,  so  it  is  probably 
sort  of  unrecognizable  as  being  real 
money;  it  just  does  not  matter.  But 
some  of  our  States  and  some  of  our 
communities  suffer  a  bit,  because  this 
Congress  sends  out  its  laundry  and  ex- 
pects it  to  come  back  clean.  It  simply 
will  not  pay  heed  to  the  cries  from  the 
folks  at  home  about,  "for  heavens 
sake,  if  you  insist  on  America  doing 
this,  then  pay  for  it." 

More  and  more  often,  Washington 
tells  us.  Washington  orders  us,  Wash- 
ington compels  us,  Washington  sues  us, 
Washington  brings  injunctions  against 
us,  but  this  is  not  a  mandate. 

This  is  America.  There  was  a  time 
when  all  of  us  going  to  school  used  to 
think  that  Government  was  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people.  And  more  and  more, 
our  friends  on  the  left  are  suggesting 
that  the  people  are  the  servants  of  the 
Government. 

More  and  more  often,  we  just  discard 
whatever  counsel  and  advice  we  get — in 
this  instance,  from  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor, a  Democratic  secretary  of  state, 
and  the  county  clerks  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  Others  have  spoken  of 
theirs,  crying  out  "do  not  make  us  do 
this."  It  subverts  the  rights  of  States 
to  conduct  elections  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  We  had 
a  right,  at  one  time,  and  Congress  is 
just  comfortably  assuming  a  role  of 
what  was  always  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  rights  of  States,  so  long  as  it 
was  done  within  the  confines  and  struc- 
tures of  the  Constitution  of  America. 

I  hope  our  friends  on  the  left  will  rec- 
ognize a  mandate  when  they  see  one.  I 
hope  our  friends  on  the  left  will  re- 
member that,  in  America,  at  least  we 
once   had    the    idea    that   Government 


served  us,  not  compelled  us,  and  not 
threatened  to  sue  us.  I  hope  at  one 
time  that  we  might  remember  the  po- 
tential for  abuse  and  the  potential  for 
coercion  that  is  contained  in  the  seem- 
ingly innocent  piece  of  legislation.  It 
has  not  been  proven  to  be  a  vote  in- 
creaser  in  the  States  in  which  it  has 
been  implemented. 

I  might  say  that  maybe  this  Con- 
gress, and  maybe  our  friends  on  the 
left,  would  just  recognize  that  some 
States  have  felt  that  this  was  a  thing 
that  they  wanted  to  do  and  had  imple- 
mented, and  having  implemented  it. 
they  cannot  demonstrate  to  the  rest  of 
America  that  the  cost  will  bring  up  the 
percentage  of  Americans  that  vote. 

Madam  President,  when  I  see  party 
line  votes  coming  down  on  every  issue 
like  this,  I  hope  that  our  friends  on  the 
left  will  think  about  what  it  is  they  are 
doing.  Their  friends  in  the  Democratic 
Party  in  America  are  saying  "do  not  do 
it."  as  well  as  some  Republicans  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  tonight. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Madam  President.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  on  the  floor 
for  the  last  few  minutes,  and  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  part  of  the 
statement  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  the  state- 
ment of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Kansas,  and  now  that  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Wyoming.  In  one 
form  or  another,  they  all  very 
articulately  discuss  their  "friends  on 
the  left."  that  we  should  understand 
about  mandates. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  friends  on 
the  right.  I  thought  the  whole  notion  of 
voting  was  that,  first  of  all.  it  is  not  a 
privilege.  I  went  to  school.  Where  I 
went  to  school,  they  did  not  talk  about 
it  being  a  privilege.  They  talked  about 
it  being  a  right. 

We  may  disagree  on  this  legislation, 
but  since  my  friends  are  talking  about 
such  fundamentals  as  what  we  have 
learned  in  school,  and  about  the  role  of 

Government 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  my  friend  yield 
for  a  question? 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  will  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  WALLOP.   Surely  he  would  not 
consider  it  in  the  realm  of  an  obliga- 
tion like  national  service? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Of  course  not.  I  do  not 
consider  national  service  a  right. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  But  I  am  detecting 
overtones  that  the  next  thing  we  do,  as 
has  been  done  in  some  other  countries 
in  the  world,  is  order  people  to  go  vote 
under  penalty  of  being  absent  without 
a  doctor's  excuse. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Madam  President,  I  won- 
dered how  long  it  would  take  to  get  to 
communism.  It  usually  is  the  staple  of 
the  right  that  anything  they  oppose  be 
put  in  the  context  of  something  that 
would  in  fact  do  one  of  two  things:  ei- 
ther have  the  Government  shoving 
down  someone's  throat  something  they 
should  not  have  to  swallow,  or  some- 


how, somewhere  around  the  world,  we 
are  going  to  end  up  emulating  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  that  point,  it  is  not  Com- 
munist countries  we  are  talking  about 
here.  What  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
is  referring  to  is  not  Communist  coun- 
tries; they  are  democracies,  a  number 
of  them,  that  fine  or  penalize  people  for 
not  voting.  I  do  not  speak  for  my 
friend,  but  I  am  confident  he  was  not 
referring  to  Communist  countries,  or 
was  he? 
Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  I  say  it  was  not.  I  do 
not  mean  to  interrupt  my  friend.  I 
apologize.  I  was  not  referring  to  that. 
It  may  be  some  sort  of  primeval  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  my  friend  from 
Delaware  that  I  was  speaking  of  com- 
munism, but  there  are  countries  in  the 
world  which  are  democracies  that  in- 
sist on  doing  those  things,  and  I  see 
every  sign  that  Washington  is  headed 
in  that  direction. 
Mr.  BIDEN.  I  see. 

Madam  President,  I  do  ajxjlogize.  It 
is  true,  it  is  an  instant  reaction.  I 
worked  with  my  friend  from  Wyoming 
so  long.  I  do  apologize.  I  should  not 
have  jumped  to  the  usual  conclusion.  I 
was  wrong  this  time.  For  that  I  apolo- 
gize. 

Most  of  our  discussions  have  involved 
this  notion,  though,  and  right  now  we 
are  discussing  this  notion  that  this 
motor-voter  bill  is  something  else  in 
disguise. 

They  say  to  all  the  folks  here  and  to 
those  listening:  beware  if  this  bill 
passes,  you  will  have  the  FBI  knocking 
at  your  door  prepared  to  arrest  you  if 
you  do  not  vote. 

I  do  not  know  why  everything  seems 
so  sinister  to  may  friends  on  the  right. 
The  further  right  they  are,  the  more 
sinister  they  seem  to  be. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  very  basic 
point,  and  I  think  it  is  the  essence  of 
the  debate  here.  My  friends  on  the 
right,  the  further  right  they  go,  the 
more  they  think  that  voting  is  a  privi- 
lege. The  further  to  the  center  they 
are.  they  seem  to  understand  it  is  a 
right.  Now,  that  is  the  only  point  I 
want  to  make. 

We  are  giving  civics  lessons  here.  I 
was  being  given  a  civics  lesson  on  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government,  not 
from  my  friend  from  Kentucky.  I  hiave 
not  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  him 
today,  although  I  always  look  forward 
to  that,  but  I  did  not  have  that  benefit. 
I  just  heard  three  Senators  speaking 
in  a  row,  giving  us  a  civics  lesson.  I 
wanted  to  remind  them  of  the  fun- 
damental underlying  principles  I 
thought  we  all  agreed  on.  I  did  not 
want  them  to  be  confused.  I  get  con- 
fused on  occasion  on  the  floor  and  they 
watched  me  do  it.  I  just  am  suggesting 
maybe  they  were  confused.  Voting  is  a 
right,  not  a  privilege,  to  the  extent 
that   you    increase    the    prospect   that 


suffrage  will  be  broadened — as  histori- 
cally has  been  a  position  of  those  of  us 
who  are  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  of  many  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle — and  made  easier.  I  just  wanted 
to  point  that  out.  That  is  all. 

All  my  colleagues  here  understand 
more  about  this  legislation  than  I  do. 
They  have  been  working  on  it  every 
day.  For  that  I  admire  their  due  dili- 
gence. I  want  to  inject  my  civics  les- 
sons. That  voting  is  a  right  not  a  privi- 
lege. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Madam  President,  will 
my  friend  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  cannot  vote  in  Dela- 
ware, can  I? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Not  unless  the  Senator 
moves  there. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Then  that  is  a  privilege 
rather  than  a  right. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  see. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  cannot  vote  if  I  am  10 
years  old,  can  I? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  see.  OK. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  think  we  are  splitting 
hairs  on  a  definition. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  it  has  a  dif- 
ference to  do  with  education  received 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Madam  President. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Delaware  in 
terms  of  how  I  view  right  versus  privi- 
lege. I  happen  to  agree  with  him.  It  is 
a  right  and  not  a  privilege,  but  in  fur- 
ther elaboration  just  for  his  edification 
since  he  has  not  had  a  chance  to  listen 
to  this  debate  much  in  the  past,  a  num- 
ber of  Democrats  that  do,  in  fact  fine 
people,  the  only  reason  we  discuss  that 
here  on  the  floor  is  that  that  is  the 
original  thing  that  any  of  the  groups 
that  have  studied  voter  turnout  believe 
will  really  increase  voter  turnout  and 
in  fairness  to  the  principal  sponsor  of 
this  bill  I  do  not  think  my  senior  col- 
league from  Kentucky  is  necessarily 
arguing  it  will  increase  turnout.  We 
know  one  thing  that  will  increase  turn- 
out even  in  the  democracy  is  fines  or 
penalties,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  was  refer- 
ring to,  not  Communist  countries. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  at  the 
end  of  some  remarks  I  will  move  to 
table  this  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Somehow  I  guess  that  we  try  to  hang 
on  5  minutes  longer  around  here.  You 
begin  to  get  whipped  and  sawed  and 
you  begin  to  find  ways  and  people  write 
statements  that  really  some  of  our  col- 
leagues do  not  really  believe  all  of  it.  If 
you  listen  to  the  statements  we  heard 
here  this  afternoon  you  would  not  be- 


lieve that  we  are  talking  about  S.  460, 
the  motor- voter  registration  bill. 

It  may  do  this.  Or  it  may  do  that.  Or 
it  may  cost  or  it  may  not.  I  have  never 
heard  it  is  going  to  put  our  registra- 
tion 30  days  instead  of  10. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  says 
that.  It  is  going  to  cause  us  to  buy 
computers.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  says  that.  There  is  nothing  there. 

And  you  talk  about  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  I  have  talked  to  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  and  we  have  let- 
ters in  the  file — I  can  put  them  in  the 
Record — from  statewide  elected  offi- 
cials, both  Democrat  and  Republican, 
supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  BURNS.  What  are  the  names? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
plenty  of  those  if  he  wants  to  get  up  on 
the  floor  and  ask. 

But  they  are  State-elected  offlcials. 
Then  we  talk  about  an  abuse  and  fraud. 
There  is  one  thing  about  this  legisla- 
tion, and  in  the  David  Broder  article 
we  have  heard  so  much  about  that  that 
he  said  we  finally  have  done  it  right. 
We  brought  it  up  from  the  grassroots. 
It  has  been  tried  at  the  local  level  and 
finally  we  are  listening  to  the  people, 
and  I  cannot  understand  the  barriers 
have  been  placed  just  like  trying  to  get 
to  register  now  in  most  places  or  some 
places,  you  got  barriers  to  go  over, 
hoops  to  jump  through,  places  to  drive 
to,  all  that  we  are  doing  the  same 
thing  here. 

All  we  want  to  do  is  reconnect,  as  I 
said,  citizens  with  Government  and 
give  them  easy  access  in  being  reg- 
istered to  vote. 

We  place  it  all  on  Joe  Citizen,  place 
it  all  on  Joe  Citizen.  It  is  all  your  re- 
sponsibility. I  have  no  challenge  to  be 
helpful  to  them.  I  have  no  challenge  to 
be  in  a  position  to  say  here  is  a  vehicle, 
try  it  at  the  grassroots,  and  we  think  it 
is  a  good  one  and  so  we  are  going  to  re- 
spond to  the  citizens. 

So,  Madam  President.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  with  me  to  table  this 
amendment  and  I  will  move  to  table. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  One  final  observa- 
tion before  we  go. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  lay 
on  the  table  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Campbell], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Krueger]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby]  are  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  31  Leg.] 
YEAS— 53 


Akaka 

Ford 

Mlkulskl 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Graham 

Moseley-Braun 

Bingaman 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Boxer 

Henin 

Murray 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Nunn 

Breaux 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bryan 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Reid 

Byrd 

Kerrey 

Riegle 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Robb 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Rockefeller 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Dortran 

Levin 

Simon 

Exon 

Lieberman 

Wellstone 

Feingold 

Mathews 

Wodord 

Felnsuin 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS--13 

Bennett 

Durenberger 

McComiell 

Bond 

Falrcloth 

Murkowski 

Boren 

Gorton 

.Nickles 

Brown 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Bums 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Chafee 

Gregg 

Roth 

Coats 

Hatch 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Helms 

Smith 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Specter 

Coverdell 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Craig 

Kempthome 

Thurmond 

D'Amato 

Lott 

Wallop 

Danfortb 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dole 

Mack 

Domenicl 

McCain 
NOT  VOTING— 4 

1 

Campbell 

Krueger 

Hatfield 

Shelby 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  80)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  could  I 
ask  my  colleague  what  his  agenda 
might  be  for  the  rest  of  the  evening? 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Yes.  We  are  very 
close  to  giving  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky the  core  package. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
we  are  very  close  to  giving  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  the  core  package  of 
amendments  that  we  hope  the  majority 
will  accept,  that  we  think  will  improve 
the  bill.  We  should  be  able  to  do  that 
momentarily.  And  then  there  may  be 
other  amendments  that  will  be  offered 
that  we  exi)ect  might  be  opposed, 
which  we  are  prepared  to  continue  to 
offer  if  my  friend  would  so  desire. 

Mr.  FORD.  Did  I  understand  that— 
will  those  other  amendments  then  be 
germane? 
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Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  think  most  of 
them  will  be.  I  cannot  gruarantee  that 
all  42  Senators  on  this  side  will  offer 
only  germane  amendments. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  know  my  colleague  has 
been  working  for  a  couple  of  days,  try- 
ing to  put  this  core  package  together. 
We  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  know  you  have 
not.  We  are  very  close. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  have  a  tobacco 
amendment  I  would  like  to  offer. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  something  you 
and  I  can  agree  on.  Senator. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Feinstein).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  in 
morning  business  to  make  a  short 
speech  on  the  murder  of  the  doctor  at 
the  abortion  clinic  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TRAGIC  KILLING  OF  DR.  DAVID 
GUNN 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  shock  and  sadness  at 
the  senseless  tragedy  that  occurred 
yesterday:  The  death  of  a  young  doctor 
who  was  shot  by  an  antiabortion  pro- 
tester. I  am  extremely  concerned  about 
the  escalation  of  violence  directed  at 
medical  personnel  and  women  exercis- 
ing their  constitutional  right  to  choose 
whether  or  not  to  have  an  abortion. 

Just  2  months  ago.  we  thought  that 
such  crimes  would  be  punishable  under 
Federal  law.  But  after  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  in  Bray  versus  Alexan- 
dria Women's  Health  Clinic  earlier  this 
year,  there  is  no  Federal  mechanism  to 
punish  those  who  intimidate  patients 
and  staff  seeking  access  to  medical  fa- 
cilities. 

In  the  past  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation which  would  make  such  inter- 
ference with  safe  access  to  medical  fa- 
cilities a  Federal  offense.  This  Con- 
grress  I  will  again  cosponsor  the  Free- 
dom of  Access  to  Clinic  Entrances  Act 
which  would  allow  Federal  resources  to 
be  used  if  necessary  to  secure  clinics. 

Abortion  providers  are  routinely 
threatened  with  death,  and  their  clin- 
ics have  been  bombed  and  vandalized.  I 
understand  the  seriousness  of  these 
threats  because  I  too.  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  death  threat  by  an  extrem- 
ist antiabortion  group.  Dr.  Gunn  is  the 
first  to  die  as  a  result  of  these  out- 
rageous tactics.  Illegal  means  to  over- 
turn legal  rights  must  never  be  suc- 
cessful. We  must  never  allow  a  group  to 
force    its    views    on    the    rest    of    us 


through  violence  and  intimidation. 
Clinic  violence  must  stop,  and  I  urge 
this  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to 
allow  Federal  resources  to  be  used. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
Dr.  David  Gunn's  family  and  fHends 
during  this  tragic  time. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  would 
like  to  appeal  for  some  reason  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  on  just  the  matter 
that  is  before  us  but  also  to  maybe 
begin  to  set  a  precedent  for  moving  the 
Senate  ahead  in  a  more  expeditious 
fashion.  If  you  look  at  the  polls  these 
days,  you  will  see  that  we  in  this  body 
and  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Hill  are  not  held  in  the  highest  of 
regard  for  efficiency  and  moving  things 
along  in  a  rapid  fashion  by  the  people 
at  large.  I  think  that  applies  to  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  body. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  case 
where  the  filibuster  is  being  used  in  a 
dilatory  fashion.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  other  day  when  we  voted  cloture  on 
this  motion  the  die  was  cast.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  to  string  out  this  de- 
bate even  under  the  rules  of 
postcloture  filibuster  Is  not  providing 
the  image  of  the  Senate  to  get  things 
done  that  the  people  would  like  to  see. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
not  too  long  ago  stated  that  the  people 
of  the  country  were  very  much  upset 
about  the  fact  that  we  were  not  doing 
our  important  matters  in  a  timely 
fashion.  I  certainly  think  there  is  some 
legitimacy  to  what  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  said.  He  also  said  that 
while  the  Nation  was  focused  on  the 
budgetary  matters,  we  were  in  the 
process  of  passing  a  bill  that  was  not 
that  important,  and  I  agree  with  him 
on  that  also. 

But  if  all  that  is  true,  why  are  we 
being  held  to  this  postcloture  filibuster 
in  what  I  frankly  feel  is  a  very  dilatory 
fashion,  certainly  not  what  in  my  view 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  country  or 
the  precedents  in  the  U.S.  Senate  envi- 
sioned. We  are.  once  again,  approach- 
ing gridlock  on  something  as  relatively 
unimportant  as  the  motor-voter  bill.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  motor-voter  bill 
is  the  mother  of  all  bills  by  any  means, 
but  whether  you  like  it  or  whether  you 
do  not  like  it,  the  majority  has  cast  its 


will.  In  fact,  we  had  63  votes  the  other 
day  on  cloture.  I  think  the  Senate  has 
spoken. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  fearful  that  con- 
tinuation of  these  debates  and  amend- 
ments, all,  I  suspect,  which  are  going 
to  be  defeated,  puts  us  back  into  that 
gridlock  situation  and  makes  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  feel  that  much  more 
discouraged  with  what  we  are  not 
doing  properly  here,  in  their  view. 

Therefore,  I  hope  and  I  plead  once 
again,  while  everybody  has  their  right 
to  do  whatever  they  want  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  that,  I  believe  that  there  are 
times  when  reason  has  to  set  in. 

I  predict.  Madam  President,  that  few, 
if  any.  of  these  amendments,  and  I 
think  none,  will  be  adopted.  Therefore, 
in  the  end  after  we  have  all  gone 
through  this  exercise  in  futility,  wast- 
ed the  time  of  the  Senate  and  expense 
on  this  matter  that  already  has  been 
decided  by  the  cloture  vote  previously 
entered  into  by  the  Senate,  that  we  are 
carrying  on  gridlock,  not  getting  our 
work  done,  primarily  because  we  are 
being  diverted  by  these  types  of  filibus- 
ters and  delaying  tactics  that  certainly 
does  not  contribute  to  either  the  good 
of  the  country  of  the  image  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Madam  President,  I  have 
two  letters  from  individuals  from  my 
State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Concord.  NH.  February  9.  1993. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Smith. 

U.S.  Senator.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  SMrrn:  I  am  writing  In  op- 
position to  HB  #2  and  SB  #2.  better  known  as 
Motor  Voter  Legislation. 

My  concern  is  that  it  imposes  additional 
administrative  responsibilities  on  our  state, 
but  does  not  provide  adequate  funding  to 
meet  the  cost  of  implementing  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

We  in  New  Hampshire  have  streamlined 
our  Motor  Vehicle  operation  to  reduce  long 
lines  at  our  substations,  and  I  am  afraid  all 
this  will  do  is  bring  back  the  long  lines. 

Your  help  in  defeating  this  legislation  will 
be  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  K.  Turner. 
Director  of  Motor  Vehicles. 


Employment  SEcuRiTi', 
Concord  NH,  January  28.  1993. 
Hon.  Robert  Smith. 

U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Smpfh:  I  am  writing  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  impact  of  H.R.  2.  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993.  on 
our  state's  unemployment  insurance  serv- 
ices. 

Section  7(a)(2)(A)  of  H.R.  2  specifically  re- 
quires state  unemployment  insurance  offices 
to  provide  voter  registration  services.  It  re- 
quires staff  assistance  in  completing  the  aj)- 
plications.  modifying  unemployment  claim 
forms  to  provide  for  individuals  to  certify 
that  they  decline  to  register,  forwarding 
completed  forms  to  the  proper  state  agency 
and.  as  we  interpret  it.  requiring  applica- 
tions to  be  provided  each  time  an  individual 
makes  a  weekly  or  bi-weekly  claim  for  un- 
employment benefits,  i.e..  "recertifies"  for 
benefits. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  requirements  of 
this  legislation  could  give  unemployed  indi- 
viduals the  impression  that  their  political 
affiliation  or  unwillingness  to  register  to 
vote  might  affect  their  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits. Requiring  individuals  to  certify  that 
they  decline  to  register  each  time  (i.e.. 
weekly  or  biweekly)  they  file  a  claim  could 
appear  coercive.  Any  hint  that  one's  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  is  tied  to  one's  political  af- 
filiation or  participation  in  the  political 
process  could  irreparably  damage  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  no  funds 
are  available  to  carry  our  responsibilities 
under  this  legislation.  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided to  states  to  administer  unemployment 
compensation  programs  are  authorized  by 
Title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  We  have 
absolutely  no  state  funds  in  our  budget  and 
those  federal  funds  can  be  used  only  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws.  States  cannot 
legally  use  their  current  UC  resources  to 
provide  voter  registration  services.  Unless 
other  federal  funds  are  provided  this  be- 
comes another  federal  "unfunded  mandate" 
on  states. 

I  encourage  you  to  seek  a  modification  in 
this  legislation  to  require  only  that  voter 
registration  materials  be  made  available  in 
local  unemployment  compensation  offices, 
rather  than  requiring  these  agencies  to  reg- 
ister voters. 

If  state  UC  agencies  are  required  by  federal 
law  to  provide  voter  registration  services, 
federal  funds  should  be  authorized  and  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  If  that  is  not  pos- 
sible, the  bill  should  be  amended  to  allow  the 
states  to  use  their  UC  administrative  money 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  H.R.  2. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Ratoff. 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Madam  President,  there 
is  a  letter  from  the  director  of  motor 
vehicles,  Robert  Turner.  And  Director 
Turner  points  out  that  New  Hampshire 
has  tried  to  streamline  its  motor  vehi- 
cle operation  to  reduce  the  long  lines 
that  sometimes  result  and  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  motor-voter  bill,  he  be- 
lieves, could  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
those  lines  back. 

Just  reading  briefly  from  Director 
Turner's  letter,  he  says  that  it  is  his 
"concern  that  it  imposes  additional  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  on  our 
State,  but  does  not  provide  adequate 


costs  of  implementing  such  a  pro- 
gram." That,  of  course,  is  something 
that  has  been  stated  a  number  of  times 
this  afternoon. 

Also,  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Ratoff,  the  commissioner  of  the  em- 
ployment security  office  in  Concord, 
NH,  and  I  believe  I  covered  that  in  the 
original  request.  I  would  just  like  to 
quote  from  one  paragraph  in  that  let- 
ter in  which  he  says: 

I  am  concerned  that  the  requirements  of 
this  legislation  could  give  unemployed  indi- 
viduals the  impression  that  their  political 
affiliation  or  unwillingness  to  register  to 
vote  might  affect  their  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits. Requiring  individuals  to  certify  that 
they  decline  to  register  each  time  (i.e.  week- 
ly or  biweekly)  they  file  a  claim  could  ap- 
pear coercive. 

And  any  hint  that  one's  eligibility  for  ben- 
efits is  tied  to  one's  political  affiliation  or 
participation  in  the  political  process  could 
irreparably  damage  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

I  think  this  is  extremely  good  advice 
for  the  Senate  to  consider,  that  there 
should  not  be  any  attempt  to  coerce  or 
in  any  way  relate  benefits  to  one's 
party  affiliation  or  registration  or  will- 
ingness or  nonwillingness  to  vote.  And 
also  again,  under  the  same  guidelines 
as  Mr.  Turner  indicated.  Commissioner 
Ratoff  also  points  out  that  no  funds  are 
available  to  carry  out  the  responsibil- 
ities under  this  legislation. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  get  those  two  let- 
ters in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
wanted  to  say  to  the  majority  leader,  I 
am  not  going  to  take  very  long.  Actu- 
ally, if  they  are  ready  to  do  something, 
they  can  just  give  me  the  word. 

Madam  President,  I  would  like  to 
offer  comments  about  several  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  which  I  believe  merit 
further  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  first  note  an  observa- 
tion that  I  find  somewhat  intriguing. 
Like  my  colleagues,  issues  of  impor- 
tance to  the  public  generally  result  in 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  commu- 
nications from  our  State's  citizens.  I 
find  it  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
case  of  this  measure,  I  have  received 
only  eight  letters:  four  from  national 
public  interest  organizations  that  sup- 
port the  bill  and  four  from  constituents 
in  my  State  opposing  the  bill. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  rea- 
sons for  this  general  disinterest,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  speculate  on  the  caus- 
al factors  involved.  However,  one  letter 
from  my  State  identifies  issues  of  con- 
cern that  I  believe  articulates  well  sev- 
eral problems  of  this  measure. 

The  secretary  of  New  Mexico's  de- 
partment of  labor  clearly  details  two 
overriding  concerns:  the  financial  im- 
plications of  this  measure  and  the  po- 
tential appearance  of  political  coer- 
cion. I  believe  the  secretary's  com- 
ments clearly  separate  a  well-intended 


concept  from  the  realities  of  imple- 
mentation. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  this  matter,  proponents  argue  that 
any  financial  obligations  are  min- 
iscule.  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  does  not  agree 
with  this  rosy  analysis.  Let  me  quote 
from  our  secretary  of  labor's  letter: 

*  *  *  no  funds  are  available  to  carry  out  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  legislation.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  requirements  of  this  bill 
would  cost  S80.(X)0  for  staff  in  our  state.  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  to  states  to  administer 
unemployment  compensation  programs  are 
authorized  by  Title  III  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Those  funds  can  be  used  only  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  laws.  States  cannot 
legally  use  their  current  UC  resources  to 
provide  voter  registration  services.  State 
budgets  are  tight  everywhere.  Unless  other 
federal  funds  are  provided,  this  becomes  an- 
other federal  "unfunded  mandate"  on 
states." 

Let  me  emphasize,  again:  "Unless 
other  federal  funds  are  provided,  this 
becomes  another  federal  'unfunded 
mandate'  on  states." 

New  Mexico,  while  a  large  State  geo- 
graphically, has  approximately  1.5  mil- 
lion citizens,  and  S80,000  squeezed  from 
an  already  burdened  State  budget  is  a 
great  deal  of  money.  What  may  rep- 
resent but  a  few  dollars  to  someone 
else  is  not  viewed  in  the  same  light  in 
my  State.  I  can  assure  you  that  there 
will  be  many  proponents  of  worthwhile 
State  programs  who  are  going  to  be 
more  than  unhappy  to  find  their  criti- 
cal programs  reduced  to  pay  for  this 
new  Federal  mandate. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  measure  that 
provides  funds  to  help  the  States.  Why? 
I  surmise  one  reason  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  doesn't  have  the 
money  either.  As  is  far  too  often  the 
case.  Congress  is  responsible  for  the 
good  ideas  and  then  it  passes  the  costs 
back  to  the  public— and  we  define  it  ei- 
ther as  a  contribution  to  a  great  cause 
or  a  tax  for  the  public  good. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  also 
placed  new  and  critical  mandates  on 
the  Federal  Election  Commission 
[FEC]  for  enforcement  of  this  law,  and, 
once  again.  Congress  has  provided  no 
new  funding  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. As  a  consequence,  the  FEC  has 
already  appeared  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Treas- 
ury, Postal  Service,  and  General  Gov- 
ernment and  requested  an  increase  of 
its  budget  by  approximately  10  percent. 
The  FEC  is  asking  for  $23.6  million 
more  to  implement  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  since  we  have  now  established  a 
new  commission  to  examine  the  costs 
and  efficiency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  better  look  at  the  issue  of 
mandating  good  ideas  with  a  way  of 
paying  for  them.  If  we're  going  to 
change  the  way  Government  does  busi- 
ness, maybe  we  should  first  institute 
some  sound  business  principles  our- 
selves. 
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The  second  issue  of  the  New  Mexico 
secretary  of  labor's  letter  concerns  the 
Issue  of  coercion.  Again,  let  me  quote: 

I  am  concerned  that  the  requirements  of 
this  legislation  could  g-ive  unemployed  indi- 
viduals the  impression  that  their  political 
affiliation  or  unwillingness  to  register  to 
vote  might  affect  their  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits. Requiring  individuals  to  certify  that 
they  decline  to  register  each  time  (i.e.. 
weekly  or  biweekly)  they  file  a  claim  could 
appear  coercive.  Any  hint  that  one's  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  is  tied  to  one's  political  af- 
filiation or  participation  in  the  political 
process  could  irreparably  damage  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program." 

We  fondly  call  this  bill  a  motor-voter 
bill.  However,  this  bill  doesn't  just  in- 
clude departments  of  motor  vehicles,  it 
mandates  that  States  designate  all  of- 
fices in  the  State  which  provide  public 
assistance,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  related  services  as  entities  for 
registering  voters. 

New  Mexico's  secretary  of  labor  is 
right.  Any  hint  of  a  linkage  between 
one's  benefits  and  one's  political  affili- 
ation or  participation  subverts  the  in- 
tent of  our  public  assistance  programs 
and  undermines  the  very  ideals  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 

As  noted  in  the  minority  views  of  the 
Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  communicated  this 
warning: 

The  Department's  experience  demonstrates 
that  public  officials  sometimes  use  their 
power  to  dispense  or  withhold  benefits  in 
order  to  pressure  citizens  into  voting  a  par- 
ticular way  or  registering  for  a  particular 
party.  This  bill  would  increase  substantially 
the  opportunities  for  such  intimidation  and 
coercion  of  the  public. 

These  are  powerful  statements  that 
should  be  considered  thoroughly.  Any 
linkage  between  receiving  benefits  and 
voting  in  an  election  is  fundamentally 
wrong,  and  frankly,  extraordinarily  un- 
fair to  the  very  individuals  we  are  pur- 
porting to  help. 

Moreover,  the  bill's  report  also  states 
that  "*  *  *  forms  and  assistance  in 
completing  such  forms— will  be  avail- 
able routinely  and  year  round  in  many 
government  and  private  sector  offices.  " 
and  that  there  will  be  "individuals  to 
assist  registrants  in  completing  the  in- 
formation on  the  registration  applica- 
tion." 

Now.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  assist- 
ance we  expect  from  already  pressured 
and  overworked  public  employees.  If 
any  of  you  have  stood  in  multiple  lines 
to  apply  for  a  new  driver's  license,  the 
level  of  expected  service  from  that  har- 
ried public  employee  to  fill  out  a  voter 
registration  form  defies  the  imagina- 
tion. 

We  are  now  asking  that  everyone 
from  motor  vehicle  employees  to  un- 
employment clerks  be  experts  in  voter 
registration  laws.  This  is  ludicrous. 
Aside  from  the  political  implications  of 
intimidation  or  coercion,  the  issue  of 
time  and  knowledge  is  a  reality  we  fail 
to  address.  But.  once  again,  we  man- 


date good  ideas  with  little  understand- 
ing of  the  realities  of  implementation. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  one  ad- 
ditional thought.  For  those  who  argue 
that  this  bill  encourages  participation. 
I  would  suggest  that  it  merely  provides 
another  facility  to  register  to  vote.  It's 
that  simple.  Let's  just  say  that.  It 
doesn't  encourage  anyone  to  go  out  in 
the  cold  or  rain  to  vote.  It  doesn't  en- 
courage anyone  to  drive  someone  to 
the  polls  to  vote.  It  doesn't  encourage 
anyone  to  participate  in  this  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  right. 

This  measure  merely  creates  addi- 
tional registration  points  or  facilities 
for  citizens  to  register  their  intent  to 
participate  in  our  democratic  process. 
Is  this  a  good  idea.  Of  course.  We  have 
lots  of  good  ideas.  However,  there's  a 
big  gap  between  facilitating  a  good 
idea  and  the  actual  result  of  participa- 
tion. I  would  prefer  that  while  mandat- 
ing another  one  of  our  good  ideas  we 
would  also  honestly  assess  what  this 
bill  provides  and  what  it  fails  to  pro- 
vide. I  believe  the  few  points  I  have  dis- 
cussed above  reveal  several  valid  rea- 
sons why  this  so-called  motor-voter 
bill  is  just  another  good  idea  with  little 
thought  to  the  potential  ramifications 
or  outcomes.  If  we  wonder  why  the 
public  questions  the  efficiency  or  effec- 
tiveness of  its  Government,  or  why  the 
public  fails  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tive process,  we  might  just  look  to  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  as  another  exam- 
ple of  a  good  idea  lacking  substantive 
analysis  or  a  means  of  implementation. 

Madam  President.  I  have  heard  an 
awful  lot  about  how  important  this  bill 
is.  And  in  this  new  era  of  participation 
by  our  people  and  by  institutions  in 
wanting  to  tell  us  what  they  think 
should  happen.  I  find  little  or  no  inter- 
est. I  have  received  eight  communica- 
tions, four  from  public-interest  groups, 
three  of  which  are  in  Washington,  DC. 
and  four  letters  from  constituents,  all 
four  against  it. 

Most  of  the  issues  before  us  recently 
the  people  are  very  concerned  about. 
One  day  after  they  are  in  the  public  do- 
main, we  are  hearing  from  our  con- 
stituents. Not  so  on  this  one. 

I  believe  that  it  is  far  more  impor- 
tant that  I  come  to  the  floor  and  not 
give  you  my  views— because  I  would 
suspect,  just  like  he  says,  especially 
since  I  find  that  he  thinks  every  time 
you  qualify,  you  have  to  certify  that 
you  do  not  want  to  register  to  vote, 
which  could  become  a  rather  frequent 
event — I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
listen  to  this  kind  of  people. 

This  is  not  a  motor-voter  bill.  This 
secretary  is  not  writing  me  about 
motor-voter.  He  is  writing  me  about 
something  else  in  this  bill  that  talks 
about  public  institutions,  institutions 
like  the  Department  of  Labor,  across 
this  country.  And  I  tend  to  agree  that 
this  secretary  has  put  his  finger  right 
on  the  mark.  In  the  interest  of  saying. 
"We  want  to  help  you  register.  "  what 


we  are  also  doing  is  saying  it  to  people 
who  might  not  want  to  register,  as  he 
says,  because  they  do  not  want  to  do  it 
in  the  unemployment  office  because 
they  are  fearful  it  has  some  effect  on 
the  unemployment.  It  turns  out  to  be 
far  more  than  giving  them  a  voluntary 
opportunity  to  participate  in  our  de- 
mocracy by  voting  by  making  it  easier 
for  them  to  register.  It  turns  out  that 
it  has  potential  to  do  some  real  harm. 
And  he  uses  the  word  "irreparable." 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  in  1871,  our 
Nation  extended  the  franchise  to  Afri- 
can-American men.  Nearly  50  years 
later,  women  won  the  right  to  vote. 
And  democracy  wais  extended  to  all 
Americans  age  18  and  over.  Despite 
these  constitutional  guarantees,  barely 
half  of  all  eligible  Americans  actually 
vote. 

Why  do  not  more  Americans  vote? 
There  are  a  variety  of  reasons.  Some 
are  apathetic.  Some  believe  that  their 
votes  will  not  make  a  difference.  But 
Mr.  President,  the  experts  agree  that 
millions  of  Americans  are  unable  to  ex- 
ercise their  constitutionally  protected 
right  to  vote  simply  because  they  are 
not  registered. 

The  data  are  indisputable.  According 
to  the  Census  Bureau,  over  85  percent 
of  those  registered  actually  vote.  If  we 
want  to  increase  voter  turnout  rates, 
we  must  increase  registration  rates. 

The  motor-voter  bill  will  do  just  that 
by  making  registration  more  available 
and  accessible.  Nearly  90  percent  of  all 
Americans  have  a  driver's  license,  and 
the  applications  they  are  required  to 
complete  are  nearly  identical  to  voter 
registration  forms.  Combining  these 
applications  makes  simple  common 
sense. 

Nearly  90  percent  of  all  eligible 
Americans  could  be  registered  under 
the  motor-voter  provisions  of  this  bill, 
but  there  is  more.  People  could  also 
register  at  unemployment  or  public  as- 
sistance offices.  And  finally,  this  bill 
requires  all  States  to  allow  registra- 
tion by  mail— a  system  currently  used 
successfully  in  a  majority  of  the 
States. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  have 
reached  deep  into  a  familiar  bag  of 
tricks  to  come  up  with  arguments 
against  this  bill.  They  say  it  will  result 
in  rampant  fraud  or  that  it  infringes  on 
States  rights. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  these  argu- 
ments so  well  because  we  have  heard 
them  all  before.  We  heard  them  from 
legislators  opposed  to  expanding  the 
franchise  to  freed  slaves  because  they 
thought  that  African-Americans  would 
be  easily  confused  into  selling  their 
votes.  We  heard  them  from  legislators 
who  argued  that  newly  enfranchised 
women  would  simply  fall  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  their   husbands  and   waste 


their  votes.  And  we  heard  them  from 
legislators  who  argued  that  college  stu- 
dents were  incapable  of  exercising  the 
right  to  vote  because  they  would  be  so 
easily  influenced  by  their  professors. 

These  arguments  were  wrong  in  the 
past  and  they  are  wrong  today. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  have 
found  one  new  argument — that  the 
costs  associated  with  motor-voter  reg- 
istration would  damage  several  fragile 
State  economies.  In  debate  last  week, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
Senator  McCONNELL,  discussed  Califor- 
nia's economic  situation  at  great 
length.  He  said  that  my  State  was  in  a 
depression,  said  that  its  finances  were 
in  a  severe  crisis  twice,  and  referred  to 
its  economic  problems  alternately  as 
difficult,  devastating,  severe,  serious, 
and  enormous.  Passing  this  legislation, 
he  argued,  would  exacerbate  Califor- 
nia's problems. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  touched  by  my 
colleagues'  concern  for  my  State  and  I 
trust  that  his  distress  will  lead  him  to 
support  the  President's  economic  plan, 
which  will  help  provide  the  relief  that 
California  so  desperately  needs.  Fur- 
thermore. I  hope  that  he  will  support 
my  efforts  and  those  of  Senator  Fein- 
stein  to  obtain  funding  to  help  Califor- 
nia mitigate  the  cost  of  immigration 
and  to  help  displaced  defense  industry 
workers  retrain  for  other  jobs. 

California  needs  that  help  now  more 
than  ever.  According  to  statistics  re- 
leased last  Friday  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  California's  unem- 
ployment rate  jumped  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  last  month,  while  unemploy- 
ment nationwide  declined  slightly.  The 
unemployment  rate  in  my  home  State 
now  stands  at  a  staggering  9.8  per- 
cent—2.8  percent  above  the  national 
rate. 

So  we  will  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  help  California,  and  I  trust 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
will  be  my  ally  in  that  effort.  I  want  to 
make  one  point  crystal  clear  about 
motor-voter.  Despite  the  comments  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
there  is  broad  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion in  California.  Increased  participa- 
tion in  the  political  process  is  a  very 
important  goal  of  our  people  and  the 
State's  leaders. 

On  Thursday,  three  constitutional  of- 
ficers of  the  State  of  California  con- 
tacted the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Ford,  to  express  their 
support  for  this  bill  and  clarify  that 
the  costs  that  California  may  incur 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  de- 
bate on  S.  460. 

March  Fong  Eu.  California's  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  18  years,  wrote  to 
reiterate  her  support.  She  writes: 

It  would  be  a  travesty  to  oppose  this  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  we  should  not  pay  the 
relatively  modest  price  for  providing  for  the 
exercise  of  the  people's  right  to  vote. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
had  dismissed  Secretary  Eu's  support 


for  this  meaisure,  arguing  that  as  sec- 
retary of  state  she  is  unconcerned  with 
the  financial  implications  of  this  legis- 
lation. Mr.  President,  March  Fong  Eu 
is  a  life-long  public  servant  who  has 
dedicated  her  career  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  State  of  California.  Of 
course  she  is  concerned  with  costs.  She 
supports  the  National  Voter  Registra- 
tion Act  because  she  knows  that  its 
benefits  are  compelling. 

Gray  Davis,  the  State  controller— a 
man  very  much  concerned  with  Califor- 
nia's economic  vitality— writes: 

Opponents  of  the  legislation  have  raised 
the  issue  of  cost  as  a  reason  to  block  this  im- 
portant initiative.  As  California's  chief  fiscal 
officer.  I  believe  their  concerns  are  over- 
stated and  should  not  overshadow  the  clear 
benefits  of  this  bill. 

And  finally,  Leo  McCarthy.  Califor- 
nia's distinguished  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, also  wrote  to  share  his  view  with 
us.  Quote,  "I  urge  quick  action  by  the 
Senate  to  approve  S.  460." 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  three  letters  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  cost  is  a 
legitimate  one,  but  S.  460  addresses  it 
fully.  Last  week.  Senator  McConnell 
cited  a  letter  that  said  it  would  cost 
California  $26  million  to  implement 
motor-voter.  Actually,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  exact  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation to  California  or  any  other 
State  because  the  bill  allows  individual 
States  flexibility  in  implementing  the 
program. 

For  example,  S.  460  neither  requires 
nor  necessitates  the  computerization  of 
the  voter  registration  process.  To  save 
money,  the  District  of  Columbia  imple- 
mented its  motor-voter  program  with- 
out computers.  That  was  the  District's 
choice. 

Furthermore,  there  are  substantial 
offsets  to  the  costs  States  may  incur. 
Enacting  the  bill  would  equalize  the 
demand  to  register  over  the  entire 
year,  eliminating  the  traditional 
preelection  rush.  States  would  no 
longer  need  to  hire  part-time  employ- 
ees or  pay  extensive  overtime  costs  as 
registration  deadlines  approach.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  this  could  save  local  election  offi- 
cials $10  million  in  Presidential  elec- 
tion years  and  $7  million  in  non-Presi- 
dential election  years. 

Also,  the  bill  includes  a  postal  rate 
reduction  for  all  mailings  required  by 
the  bill.  CEO  estimates  that  such  low- 
cost  mailings  would  save  States  about 
$2  million  annually. 

But  we  do  know  one  thing  for  cer- 
tain. If,  as  I  and  other  supporters  of 
this  bill  fully  expect,  this  legislation 
results  in  higher  registration  and  turn- 
out rates,  it  will  result  in  higher  elec- 
tion costs.  As  more  people  vote,  elec- 
tion costs  rise.  There  are  more  sample 
ballots  to  print  and  mail,  more  pre- 
cinct workers  to  hire,  and  more  votes 
to  count.  This  is  economic  reality.  It  is 


the  price  of  democracy.  It  is  the  cost  of 
the  expansive  nature  of  our  democracy. 

To  those  who  are  using  the  issue  of 
cost  to  oppose  this  expansion  of  democ- 
racy, let  me  say  to  you,  trust  the  peo- 
ple. Do  not  fear  them.  Reach  out  to  the 
people  by  passing  this  motor-voter  bill 
as  your  predecessors  reached  out  to 
give  nonproperty  owners  the  right  to 
vote,  African-Americans  the  right  to 
vote,  women  the  right  to  vote,  and  18- 
year-olds  the  right  to  vote.  Reach  out 
to  the  people  and  our  Nation  will  grow 
stronger. 

I  believe  that  those  opposing  this  bill 
are  less  afraid  of  fraud  or  cost  than  of 
change.  I  will  be  first  to  admit  that  I 
do  not  know  the  political  consequences 
of  unleashing  millions  of  new  voters 
into  the  electoral  process.  But  Mr. 
President.  I  believe  that  we  must  not 
fear  change,  we  must  have  the  courage 
to  embrace  it. 

In  his  inaugural  address  President 
Clinton  urged  us  to.  "resolve  to  reform 
our  politics,  so  that  power  and  privi- 
lege no  longer  shout  down  the  voice  of 
the  people."  Mr.  President,  today  we 
have  the  chance  to  arm  the  people's 
voice  with  democracy's  mightiest 
weapon.  We  dare  not  let  this  historic 
opportunity  slip  by. 

I  ask  that  the  letters  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Califojuoa. 
Sacramento.  CA.  March  4, 1993. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford. 

Chair.  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration.   Russell    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Ford:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  very  strong  support  for  S.  460.  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993. 

California  has  long  been  at  the  forefront  of 
making  voting  easier  for  our  citizens.  As  As- 
sembly Speaker  I  worked  with  Secretary  of 
State  March  Fong  Eu  to  enact  registration 
by  mail  in  1976.  I  have  long  advocated  agen- 
cy-based registration  as  a  further  measure  to 
enhance  voter  participation. 

I  urge  quick  action  by  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove S.  460. 

Sincerely. 

Leo  McCarthy. 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

Controller  of  the 
State  of  California. 
Sacramento.  CA.  March  4.  1993. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford. 

Chair,  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration.   Russell    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Ford:  I  wish  to  lend  my 
support  to  S.  460.  the  National  Registration 
Act  of  1993. 

Opponents  of  the  legislation  have  raised 
the  issue  of  cost  as  a  reason  to  block  this  im- 
portant initiative.  As  California's  chief  fiscal 
officer.  I  believe  their  concerns  are  over- 
stated and  should  not  overshadow  the  clear 
benefits  of  this  bill. 

Blxact  costs  will  only  be  calculated  once  a 
specific  implementation  plan  is  determined. 
Furthermore,  many  of  the  costs  will  be  one- 
time start-up  costs,  not  on-going  program 
expenditures.  In  any  case,  the  cost  would  be 
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but  a  fraction  of  the  overall  expense  of  hold- 
ing: an  election. 

Much  of  the  additional  expense  is  associ- 
ated with  having  more  people  on  the  voter 
roles— an  estimated  2.2  million  new  reg- 
istrants. I  believe  we  should  not  put  a  price 
tag  on  citizen  participation,  so  long  as  those 
costs  are  within  reason — which  in  this  case 
they  clearly  are. 

In  the  case  of  S.  460.  the  costs  of  register- 
ing more  voters  is  very  modest,  especially 
compared  to  the  overall  administrative  costs 
of  holding  an  election. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  legislation 
to  expand  participation  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. 

Sincerely, 

Gray  Davis, 
Controller,  State  of  California. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Sacramento.  CA.  March  4.  1993. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford, 

Chair,  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  I  am  writing  to  reit- 
erate my  continuing  support  for  S.  460  and 
the  programs  embodied  in  this  legislation  to 
facilitate  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  all 
citizens.  I  have  always  supported  registra- 
tion by  mail,  "motor  voter"  and  agency- 
based  registration  as  workable,  effective  pro- 
grams to  increase  voter  participation. 

I  understand  that  there  has  been  an  effort 
to  use  the  concerns  I  expressed  in  my  letter 
to  you  dated  March  13,  1991  regarding  S.  250 
as  arguments  against  S.  460.  This  is  non- 
sense. That  letter  reflected  a  compromise 
view  at  the  time  of  a  task  force  of  elections 
officials  in  California.  The  task  force  ex- 
pressed support  for  S.  250  but  expressed  con- 
cerns. Those  concerns  have  largely  been  ad- 
dressed In  S.  460  and  interpretive  materials 
related  to  it. 

There  is.  to  be  sure,  the  issue  of  funding. 
There  will  be  costs  associated  with  imple- 
menting S.  460:  however.  I  believe  that 
through  proper  Implementation,  they  can  be 
minimized.  Much  of  the  cost,  actually,  is 
driven  by  the  fact  that  more  people  will  be 
registered  and  voting  and  that,  I  submit,  is 
simply  the  cost  of  democracy.  It  would  be  a 
travesty  to  oppose  this  bill  on  the  grounds 
that  we  should  not  pay  the  relatively  modest 
price  of  providing  for  the  exercise  of  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  vote.  The  fact  is,  in  the  context 
of  the  overall  cost  of  conducting  elections, 
the  cost  is  modest  indeed. 

I  have  always  supported  voters  to  facili- 
tate the  right  of  citizens  to  vote.  That  is  why 
I  support  S.  460. 

If  your  staff  has  questions  regarding  this 
matter,  please  have  them  contact  my  chief 
deputy,  Tony  Miller,  at  916-445-6371. 
Sincerely, 

March  Fong  Eu. 

Unless  the  leadership  wants  the  floor, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Akaka).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  following  nominations.  Cal- 
endar 33.  34,  35.  36,  and  37.  and  all  nomi- 
nations placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
in  the  Air  Force.  Army,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Navy. 

I  ask  further  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  their  immediate 
consideration  and  that  the  nominees  be 
confirmed  en  bloc;  that  any  statements 
appear  in  the  Record  as  if  read;  that 
the  motions  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon 
the  table  en  bloc;  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate's 
action;  and  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  following  officers  of  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  to  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593. 
8218,  8373,  and  8374,  title  10  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Nora  A.  Astafan.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerald  F.  Crump,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Esker  K.  Davis,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  C.  Glldart.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  F.  Wllloughby,  227-48- 
1777,  Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Alan  H.  Bruce.  485^8-9840.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Jim  L.  Folsom.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Danny  A.  Hogan.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Michael  J.  Quarnaccio,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 

Col.  Keith  T.  Reiling,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Jerry  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air  Force  Re- 
serve. 

Col.  Donald  B.  Stokes.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  L.  Turner.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
Force  HeseFve 

Col.  Ralph  M.  Utterback,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Leonard  D.  Williams,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Winner,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Searock,  Jr.,  571-48- 
9836,  United  States  Air  Force. 

The  following  named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  to  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 593,  8218.  8373,  and  8374,  Title  10,  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  R.  Andreotti,  472-48- 
1905,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 


Brig.  Gen.  Michael  J.  Bowers,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Michael  S.  Hall.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wallace  D.  Hegg,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gene  A.  Katke,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  A.  Maciariello.  086-36- 
5641.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  J.  Rlst.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Larry  K.  Arnold.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Douglas  Burnett,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Charles  D.  Bumfleld.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  John  T.  Byrd,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  John  J.  Crawford,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Samuel  G.  Degeneres,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  George  A.  Demers.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Thomas  H.  Despaln.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Gary  W.  Felstead.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Jon  C.  Heaton,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Gary  E.  Kaiser,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Stephen  G.  Kearney,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Emmett  L.  McCutchln,  41^-40-8737,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  James  Mcintosh,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Melvyn  S.  Montano,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Donald  L.  Powell,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Thomas  W.  Powers,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Wilbur  E.  Rose,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Victor  R.  Schwanbeck,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

IN  THE  ARMY 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Edwin  H.  Burba.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  National  Guard  officers 
named  herein  for  appointment  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  the 
grades  indicated  below,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
593(a),  3371  and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Garner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ronald  O.  Harrison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M.  Hood.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jan  P.  Wepster,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clayton  A.  Hovda,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  W.  Schuler,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Spessard  Boatright,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Henry  Castillon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Charies  O.  Dlllard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Richard  S.  Poole,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Sharon  K.  Vander  Zyl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  William  B.  Watson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Richard  O.  Carter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  David  W.  Gay,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Alben  N.  Hopkins,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Col.  George  J.  Blysak,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Dennis  Fagan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Tommy  F.  Grier.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Ronald  K.  Kerwood,  377-389-0429. 
Col.  Leroy  S.  Legowik.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Joseph  O.  Nixon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  John  W.  Hubbard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Jerry  C.  Smlthers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Paul  G.  Wlsley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nominations   Placed   on   the   Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Air  Force.   Army,   Marine 
Corps,  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Molly  J. 
Hall,  and  ending  David  A.  Wagie.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congre-s.sional  Record  of 
January  5.  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Joseph 
H.  Kwan.  and  ending  James  V.  Simpson, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Richard 
V.  Brlggs.  Jr..  and  ending  Judith  A.  Volpe. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Michael 

A.  Cuddihee.  and  ending  Linda  N.  Foote. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj.  Jo- 
seph J.  Bulmer.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  and  ending 
Maj.  Frank  D.  Walterscheid.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congre.ssional 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Kathleen  M.  Ambrosia.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  and  end- 
ing Maj.  Gerald  M.  Schneider.  548-11  3572. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Frank  S.  Arnone.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  and  ending 
Maj.  Richard  E.  Horn.  585-70^692.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  5.  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Larry  I 
Gorman,  and  ending  Richard  L.  Stahlman. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Paul  J. 
Affleck,  and  ending  Shawn  M.  Varney.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  5.  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jerald  K. 
Aoki.  and  ending  Agapito  Miranda,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  5.  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Raymond 

B.  Abarca,  and  ending  Todd  C.  Zumbehl. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congression.m. 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Air  Force  nomination.s  beginning  Thomas 
R.  Corbitt.  and  ending  John  F.  Rivero.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congre.ssional  Record  of 
January  7.  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Bobby  J. 
Abernathy.  and  ending  Ellas  N.  Souri.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  7.  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Major 
Christopher  J.  Cochran.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  and  end- 
ing Major  Deborah  L.Hart,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 


January  19,  1993.  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  January  20.  1993. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning 
Shyamali  Armstrong,  and  ending  Chris- 
topher A.  Worley.  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  25.  1993. 

Army  nominations  beginning  John  A. 
Bauer,  and  ending  Frank  J.  Whalen.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congre.ssional  Record  of 
January  5.  1993. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Gerald  E. 
Crocker,  and  ending  Joseph  A.  Gagliardi. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congre-Ssional 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Alan  L. 
Blatterman.  and  ending  Patricia  A.  Gustaf- 
son.  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Rick  Baccus. 
and  ending  Patricia  D.  Prechter.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  5.  1993. 

Army  nominations  beginning  *Celso  G. 
Bolet.  and  ending  Patricia  A.  Rikli.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  5.  1993. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jerry  L.  An- 
derson, and  ending  James  Coffey,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  5,  1993. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Charles  E. 
Benson,  and  ending  Clorinda  K  Zawackl. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Alfonso  J 
Ahuja.  and  ending  Robert  Shakespeare, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Veron  L. 
Benson,  and  ending  Joseph  B.  Ezhaya.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
January  19.  1993  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  January  20.  1993. 

Marine  Corps  nomination  of  Michael  F. 
Monigan.  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  5.  1993. 

Marine  Corps  nomination  beginning  Robert 
E  Braithwaite.  and  ending  James  L 
Sachtleben,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  February  16.  1993. 

Marine  Corps  nomination  beginning  David 
R  Harman.  and  ending  Dennis  K  Slaver, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  16.  1993. 

Marine  Corps  nomination  beginning  Mark 
S  Barnhart.  and  ending  Clarence  L  Wallace. 
Jr.  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  16.  1993. 

Marine  Corps  nomination  of  Frederick  N. 
Shepard.  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  February  16.  1993. 

Marine  Corps  nomination  of  William  D 
Beydler.  and  ending  Robert  S  Zak,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  16.  1993. 

Navy  nomination  of  Robert  Enrique 
Ybanez.  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  5.  1993. 


Navy  nominations  beginning  Jerry  Wayne 
Bean,  and  ending  Bruce  Leon  Hawk,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  5.  1993.  ' 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Danny  Wayne 
Armstrong,  and  ending  William  Earl  Danka. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  John  Francis 
Brown,  and  ending  Jean  Ann  Thurber.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congre.ssional  Record  of 
January  5.  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Matthew  Ber- 
nard Allmann.  and  ending  Winston  C.  Thom- 
as. Jr.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Alan  Douglas 
Ariel,  and  ending  Robert  Lee  Thome,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  5.  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Russell  Scott 
Anderson,  and  ending  Cynthia  Louise  Spaid. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Concre-ssional 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Joseph  F. 
Bagnick.  and  ending  Michael  F.  Woelkers, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congre.ssional 
Record  of  January  5.  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Scott  L. 
Ackley.  and  ending  Kevin  Robert  Slates, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congres-sional 
Record  of  January  20.  1993 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Daniel  Joe 
Franken.  and  ending  Roland  Michael  Frank- 
lin, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  January  19.  1993.  and  appeared  in 
the  Congre.ssional  Ri-xord  of  January  20. 
1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Paul  Fred- 
erick Blunt,  and  ending  George  AUep  Zolla. 
Jr,  which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  January  19,  1993,  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  20. 
1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Gerald  Roger 
Beaman,  and  ending  Winston  D.  Wood,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
January  19.  1993.  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  .January  20.  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  David 
McDowell  Brown,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  on  January  19.  1993. 
and  appeared  in  the  Congre.ssional  Record 
of  January  20.  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Kent  Michael 
Bayer,  and  ending  Matthew  John  Flaherty, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congres.sional 
Record  of  January  20.  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  Wil- 
liam Alcala.  and  ending  John  Randloph 
Wood,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  20.  1993. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Leonard  R. 
Klein,  and  ending  Andrew  Jackson  May.  III. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  19.  1993.  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  January  20.  1993. 

•Signifies  nominees  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  pursuant  to  appropriate  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  102-246.  the  major- 
ity leader  appoints  the  following  indi- 
viduals as  members  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  Trust  Fund  Board:  John  W. 
Kluge  of  New  York  and  Arthur 
Ortenberg  of  New  York. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY- 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  en  bloc  from 
further  consideration  of  the  following 
joint  resolutions:  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 22  designating  Greek  Independence 
Day  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  36 
designating  National  Agriculture  Day, 
and  that  the  Senate  then  proceed  en 
bloc  to  their  immediate  consideration; 
that  the  joint  resolutions  be  deemed 
read  three  times  and  passed  en  bloc, 
the  preambles  agreed  to,  and  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  laid  upon  the  table 
en  bloc,  further  that  the  consideration 
of  these  items  appear  individually  in 
the  Record  and  any  statements  relat- 
ing thereto  appear  in  the  appropriate 
place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  (Senate  Joint 
Resolution  22)  was  deemed  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pre- 
amble, is  as  follows: 

S.J.  RES.  22 

Whereas  the  ancient  Greeks  developed  the 
concept  of  democracy,  in  which  the  supreme 
power  to  (fovern  was  vested  in  the  people: 

Whereas  the  Foundinjf  Fathers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  drew  heavily  upon  the 
political  experience  and  philosophy  of  an- 
cient Greece  in  forming  our  representative 
democracy; 

Whereas  these  and  other  ideals  have  fprtfed 
a  close  bond  between  our  two  nations  and 
their  peoples; 

Whereas  March  25.  1993.  marks  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-second  anniversary  of 
the  beKinnintc  of  the  revolution  which  freed 
the  Greek  people  from  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  proper  and  desirable  to  cele- 
brate with  the  Greek  people,  and  to  reaffirm 
the  democratic  principles  from  which  our 
two  ^reat  nations  were  bom:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
ConQTess  assembled.  That  March  25.  1993.  is 
designated  as  "Greek  Independence  Day:  A 
National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy."  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 


tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  36) 
was  deemed  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  pre- 
amble, is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  36 

Whereas  agriculture  is  the  Nation's  largest 
and  most  basic  industry,  and  its  associated 
production,  processing,  and  marketing  seg- 
ments together  provide  more  jobs  than  any 
other  single  industry; 

Whereas  the  United  States  agricultural 
sector  serves  all  Americans  by  providing 
food,  fiber,  and  other  basic  necessities  of  life: 

Whereas  the  performance  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy  is  vital  to  maintaining  the 
strength  of  our  national  economy,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  our  citizens,  and  our  presence 
in  the  world  trade  markets; 

Whereas  the  Nation's  heritage  of  family- 
owned,  family-operated  farms  and  ranches 
has  been  the  core  of  the  American  Agricul- 
tural system  and  continues  to  be  the  best 
means  for  assuring  the  protection  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  production  of  an  ade- 
quate and  affordable  supply  of  food  and  fiber 
for  future  generations  of  Americans; 

Whereas  the  American  agricultural  system 
provides  American  consumers  with  a  stable 
supply  of  the  highest  quality  food  and  fiber 
for  the  lowest  cost  per  capita  in  the  world; 

Whereas  American  agriculture  continually 
seeks  to  maintain  and  improve  the  high  level 
of  product  quality  and  safety  expected  by  the 
consumer; 

Whereas  the  public  should  be  aware  of  the 
contributions  of  all  people— men  and 
women— who  are  a  part  of  American  agri- 
culture and  its  contributions  to  American 
life,  health,  and  prosperity; 

Whereas  women  play  a  vital  role  in  main- 
taining the  family  farm  system,  both  as  sole 
operators  and  as  working  partners,  and  are 
also  attaining  important  leadership  roles 
throughout  the  American  agricultural  sys- 
tem; 

Whereas  farm  workers  are  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  agricultural  system  as  witnessed 
by  their  hard  work  and  dedication; 

Whereas  scientists  and  researchers  play  an 
integral  part  in  the  agricultural  system  in 
their  search  for  better  and  more  efficient 
ways  to  produce  and  process  safe  and  nutri- 
tious agricultural  products; 

Whereas  farmers  and  food  processors  are 
responding  to  the  desire  of  health-conscious 
American  consumers  by  developing  more 
health-oriented  food  products; 

Whereas  distributors  play  an  important 
role  in  transporting  agricultural  products  to 
retailers  who  in  turn  make  the  products 
available  to  the  consumer; 

Whereas  our  youth-  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion—have become  involved  through  various 
organizations  in  increasing  their  understand- 
ing and  our  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  agriculture  in  today's  society; 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  all  Americans 
should  understand  the  role  that  agriculture 
plays  in  their  lives  and  well-being,  whether 
they  live  in  urban  or  rural  areas; 

Whereas  since  1973,  the  first  day  of  spring 
has  been  celebrated  as  National  Agriculture 
day  by  farmers  and  ranchers,  commodity  and 
farm  organizations,  cooperatives  and  agri- 
business organizations,  nonprofit  and  com- 
munity organizations,  other  persons  in- 
volved in  the  agricultural  system,  and  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments;  and 


Whereas  1993  marks  the  twentieth  celebra- 
tion of  National  Agriculture  Day;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  March  20.  1993,  is 
proclaimed  "National  Agriculture  Day",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  this  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  during 
the  week  of  March  14.  through  March  20. 
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MEASURE  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  890.  a  bill 
relating  to  FDIC  treatment  of  un- 
claimed deposits,  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  EX- 
PORT ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF 
1979 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  6.  H.R.  750,  an  act  to  extend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979; 
that  the  bill  be  deemed  read  three 
times  and  passed,  and  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  750.  a  bill  that  renews 
and  extends  the  Export  Administration 
Act  [EAA]  through  June  30,  1994,  and 
authorizes  appropriations  under  that 
act  for  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994. 

The  EAA  permits  the  President  to 
control  exports  for  purposes  of  national 
security,  foreign  policy,  and  domestic 
short  supply.  It  provided  the  statutory 
basis  for  the  export  control  regime  the 
United  States  used  during  the  cold  war 
to  deny  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
critical  technologies  which  could  have 
been  used  to  strengthen  their  military 
capabilities. 

Almost  4  years  ago  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee began  to  develop  legislation  to 
refocus  our  export  control  system  as 
the  cold  war  was  ending.  Congress,  in 
1989  and  1990,  spent  countless  hours  on 
this  matter  and  developed  a  bill,  H.R. 
4653,  that:  First,  streamlined  our  na- 
tional security  controls  governing  ex- 
ports to  the  newly  emerging  democ- 
racies of  Eastern  Europe;  second,  insti- 
tuted new  export  controls  on  goods 
that  could  assist  renegade  governments 
to  develop  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  and  the  means  to  deliver 
them;  and  third,  imposed  sanctions  on 
Iraq  for  its  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Kuwait.  The  conference  report  on  H.R. 
4653  was  sent  to  President  Bush  in  Oc- 
tober 1990.  Conferees  had  labored  in  full 
consultation  with  the  administration 
to  ensure  that  the  new  controls  H.R. 
4653  fashioned  on  chemical  and  biologi- 


cal weapons  and  the  means  to  deliver 
them  would  be  acceptable  and  effec- 
tive. 

Despite  this,  shortly  after  the  Senate 
passed  the  conference  report,  we  began 
to  hear  reports  that  some  of  President 
Bush's  advisers  were  recommending 
that  he  veto  the  bill.  They  complained 
H.R.  4653  did  not  provide  the  President 
with  complete  discretion  to  waive 
sanctions  against  foreign  companies 
that  knowingly  and  materially  assisted 
in  the  development  and/or  use  of  chem- 
ical and  biological  weapons,  or  against 
countries  that  used  such  weapons  in 
violation  of  international  law.  To  head 
off  a  veto  79  Senators  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  on  October  27,  1990,  and 
urged  him  to  sign  the  conference  re- 
port. He  refused  to  do  so  and  the  EAA 
which  expired  on  September  30,  1990, 
remained  lapsed. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
102d  Congress  in  1991,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  320,  which  was  almost  identical  to 
the  EAA  conference  report  vetoed  by 
President  Bush.  The  House  ultimately 
passed  its  own  bill,  H.R.  3489,  which  in- 
cluded new  provisions  to  tighten  con- 
trols on  nuclear  proliferation.  These 
controls  were  unacceptable  to  the  Bush 
administration,  and  its  officials  made 
threats  to  veto  any  new  conference  re- 
port containing  such  provisions.  In  Oc- 
tober 1992,  conferees  met  and  agreed  to 
postpone  consideration,  until  1993,  of 
the  nuclear  provisions  of  H.R.  3489  that 
the  Bush  administration  found  unac- 
ceptable. All  other  differences  were 
reconciled,  and  the  new  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  3489  which  renewed  and 
amended  the  EAA  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  October  8,  1992,  without  any 
objection.  Unfortunately  a  small  group 
of  House  Members  blocked  H.R.  3489's 
final  passage  in  that  body  on  the  last 
day  of  the  102d  Congress,  and  once 
again  legislation  renewing  and  amend- 
ing the  EAA  failed  to  pass. 

Since  the  EAA's  expiration  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990,  our  export  control  sys- 
tem has  been  operated  by  the  executive 
branch  pursuant  to  an  Executive  order 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  [lEEPA].  That  act,  which  is  to  be 
used  during  international  economic 
emergencies  was  not  designed  to  be 
used  on  a  continuing  basis  to  authorize 
our  export  control  system.  The  Com- 
merce Department,  in  fact,  now  faces 
some  legal  challenges  to  its  authority 
to  continue  to  operate  our  export  con- 
trol regime  under  the  lEEPA.  In  addi- 
tion, some  have  questioned  whether 
the  antiboycott  provisions  of  the  EAA 
are  enforceable  under  the  lEEPA. 

At  the  moment,  most  of  the  legal 
challenges  are  still  in  litigation.  Con- 
tinuously battling  these  challenges  to 
the  Department's  authority  diverts  es- 
sential financial,  legal,  and  technical 
resources  from  that  Department's  fun- 
damental task  of  administering  an  ef- 
fective export  control  system. 


In  addition  to  the  legal  challenges, 
lEEPA  provides  inadequate  law  en- 
forcement authority.  For  example,  the 
EAA  gives  agents  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment key  investigative  powers, 
such  as  the  ability  to  execute  search 
warrants  which  are  absent  under 
lEEPA.  Therefore,  the  Department  has 
been  forced  to  deputize  agents  as  Spe- 
cial Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  whose  status 
must  be  renewed  periodically. 

On  February  12,  1993,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Ron  Brown  wrote  to  me  and 
asked  that  we  pass  on  extension  of  the 
EAA,  In  that  letter  he  noted  that  the 
"lEEPA  is  not  ideally  suited  to  serve 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  as  the 
authority  to  administer  our  system  of 
export  controls,"  He  further  noted  that 
an  extension  of  the  EAA  "would  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  to  collaborate  in 
a  major  refashioning  of  this  statute 
*  *  *  to  reflect  the  enormous  changes 
in  world  conditions  that  have  occurred 
since  the  act  expired." 

In  response  to  a  letter  written  to  him 
by  Senators  D'Amato  and  Mack.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  himself  wrote  a  letter  to 
them  on  February  23,  1993,  asking  for 
an  extension  of  the  EAA  "to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  administration  and 
Congress  to  collaborate  in  a  major  re- 
fashioning of  our  system  of  export  con- 
trols. '  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
President  Clinton  and  the  new  adminis- 
tration in  doing  so. 

We  must  fashion  a  system  of  export 
controls  that  safeguards  our  national 
security  interests  in  preventing  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear,  chemical,  and  bi- 
ological weapons  and  the  means  to  de- 
liver them.  Last  October,  the  Banking 
Committee  held  a  hearing  examining 
how  United  States  licensed  exports 
helped  Iraq  strengthen  its  military  ma- 
chine prior  to  its  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
We  must  develop  an  export  control  re- 
gime that  will  prevent  such  occur- 
rences in  the  future. 

If,  however,  we  are  going  to  stop  U.S. 
companies  from  making  certain  types 
of  exports  to  predator  nations,  we  must 
ensure  other  civilized  nations  do  the 
same.  Otherwise  we  are  not  achieving 
the  purposes  of  our  own  controls.  A 
multilateral  approach  to  this  matter  is 
called  for.  During  the  period  of  the  cold 
war,  we  achieved  such  a  system  in  the 
Cocom  and  worked  together  with  our 
allies  to  deny  critical  technologies  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  do  the  same 
thing  now  with  regard  to  terrorist  and 
other  predator  nations. 

The  Banking  Committee  will  make 
recrafting  an  effective  export  control 
regime  a  top  priority  in  this  new  Con- 
gress. I  welcome  a  chance  to  work  with 
President  Clinton  and  his  administra- 
tion in  doing  so. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  750,  a  bill  which 
would  reauthorize  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  through  June  30,  1994. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  has 
been  out  of  force  since  September  30, 


1990.  In  that  year  the  Congress  passed  a 
reauthorization  of  the  EAA,  which  I 
helped  manage  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance 
and  Monetary  Policy  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  Unfortunately, 
the  bill  was  pocket-vetoed  by  the 
President  because  of  objections  to  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  would  have 
imposed  sanctions  on  countries  which 
use  chemical  and  biological  weapons. 
The  President  invoked  the  authority  of 
the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act  [lEEPA]  in  order  to 
continue  controls  on  exports  absent 
the  authority  of  the  EAA. 

In  the  last  Congress  considerable  ef- 
forts were  made  to  reauthorize  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  based  on  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1990. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  passed 
a  bill,  and  a  conference  committee  met 
to  resolve  the  differences.  An  agree- 
ment was  reached,  and  a  conference  re- 
port was  sent  back  to  the  Senate  and 
House  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  con- 
ference report  passed  the  Senate,  but 
unfortunately  the  House  was  unable  to 
act  on  the  conference  report  prior  to 
adjournment. 

As  a  result,  export  controls  have 
been  imposed  by  the  President  for  over 
2  years  now,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
of  the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act.  That  act  was  in- 
tended for  the  exercise  of  emergency 
economic  powers  by  the  President,  not 
for  the  routine  enforcement  of  an  ex- 
port control  regime.  For  that  reason 
alone,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
the  EAA  be  reauthorized  so  that  our 
export  control  system  can  be  placed 
back  under  the  appropriate  law. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  serious 
consequences  for  continuing  the  en- 
forcement of  export  controls  pursuant 
to  lEEPA,  According  to  information 
provided  to  the  Banking  Committee  by 
the  Commerce  Department,  nothing  in 
lEEPA  is  addressed  to  the  matters  cov- 
ered by  section  8  of  the  EAA— prevent- 
ing cooperation  by  United  States  per- 
sons with  the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel. 
The  Government  is  asserting  that  the 
language  of  lEEPA  is  broad  enough  to 
support  the  antiboycott  regulations, 
but  this  has  been  questioned  and  no 
court  has  yet  ruled  on  the  issue. 

The  administrative  law  judge  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  whose  position 
is  provided  for  in  the  EAA,  has  raised  a 
number  of  problems  posed  by  the  lapse 
of  EAA.  These  include  whether  he  has 
authority  to  conduct  administrative 
enforcement  proceedings  and  whether 
there  is  authority  for  the  position  of 
under  secretary  of  Commerce  for  Ex- 
port Administration,  which  is  created 
by  the  EAA. 

In  addition,  there  are  significant  dif- 
ferences in  the  penalty  levels  for  viola- 
tions of  lEEPA  and  for  violations  of 
the  EAA.  lEEPA  penalty  levels  are 
$10,000  for  civil  violations  and  $50,000 
for  criminal  violations.  The  EAA  civil 
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penalty  level  for  violation  of  national 
security  export  controls  is  $100,000. 
EAA  criminal  penalties  go  up  to  the 
greater  of  $1  million  or  five  times  the 
export  value.  Both  laws  provide  for  im- 
prisonment, but  lEEPA  lacks  an  export 
denial  order  provision. 

Finally,  section  12  of  the  EAA  con- 
ferred needed  investigative  powers  on 
Commerce's  special  agents  for  the  exe- 
cution of  search  warrants  and  arrests. 
There  are  no  comparable  provisions  in 
lEEPA.  As  a  result,  the  Commerce  and 
Justice  Departments  have  had  to  re- 
sort to  the  complicated  process  of  hav- 
ing U.S.  marshals  deputize  Commerce 
agents. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Export  Administration 
Act  be  reauthorized.  The  administra- 
tion, through  a  letter  from  Commerce 
Secretary  Brown  which  I  am  including 
for  the  Record,  has  requested  a  simple 
extension  of  the  EAA.  The  bill  before 
the  Senate.  H.R.  750,  would  provide  a 
simple  reauthorization  of  the  EAA 
through  June  30,  1994,  at  the  same  au- 
thorization level  as  provided  for  in  last 
year's  conference  report. 

There  were  several  important  provi- 
sions contained  in  last  year's  con- 
ference report  which  should  be  enacted 
into  law.  These  included  sanctions  on 
countries  which  engage  in  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons,  a  set  of 
principles  to  guide  the  conduct  of  Unit- 
ed States  companies  in  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China,  and  a  number  of  con- 
structive reforms  of  the  export  control 
system.  However,  to  attempt  to  reen- 
act  the  conference  report  at  this  point 
would  require  an  extensive  review  by 
the  new  administration  and  by  the 
Congress.  The  immediate  objective  is 
to  put  the  basic  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  back  in  place. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  simple  extension  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  contained  in  H.R.  750,  and  urge  its 
adoption  by  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  Ronald  H.  Brown  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secret.\ry  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC.  February  12.  1993. 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sarbanes:  I  am  advised 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will  soon  consider 
a  bill  that  would  extend  for  a  short-term  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (EAA)  and 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1993-94  to  administer  the  EAA.  but  would  not 
otherwise  amend  the  law. 

The  Administration  supports  a  short-term 
extension  of  the  EAA. 

Since  September  30.  1990.  the  Government 
has  been  required  to  control  exports  using 
the  emergency  authority  granted  to  the 
President  under  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act  (lEEPA).  lEEPA 
is  not  ideally  suited  to  serve  for  an  extended 


period  of  time  as  the  authority  to  administer 
our  system  of  export  controls.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  believe  all  interested  parties  would 
benefit  from  a  renewal  of  the  EAA. 

More  importantly,  a  short-term  extension 
of  the  EAA  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  to  col- 
laborate in  a  major  refashioning  of  this  stat- 
ute— one  that  will  not  only  reflect  regu- 
latory improvements  already  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  but  also  reflect 
the  enormous  changes  in  world  conditions 
that  have  occurred  since  the  Act  expired. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  in  formulat- 
ing an  effective  EAA. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  letter  to  the  Congress  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  H.  Brown. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  legislation  to  renew 
and  extend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  [EAA]  through  June  30,  1994,  and 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1993  and  1994.  The  EAA  allows  the 
President  to  control  exports  for  the 
purposes  of  foreign  policy,  national  se- 
curity, and  domestic  short-supply. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  ex- 
pired on  September  30.  1990.  and  has  re- 
mained lapsed  ever  since.  Although 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  reauthorization 
and  reform  legislation  in  the  101st  Con- 
gress. President  Bush's  veto  prevented 
renewal  of  the  EAA.  In  the  102d  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  passed  a  conference 
report  on  the  EAA.  but  the  House 
failed  to  pass  it.  As  a  result,  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  operated  the  export 
control  system  by  Executive  Order 
under  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  [lEEPA]. 

Earlier  this  month.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Ronald  H.  Brown  wrote  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  the  temporary  reau- 
thorization legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate today.  In  his  letter.  Secretary 
Brown  pointed  out  that  "lEEPA  is  not 
ideally  suited  to  serve  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  as  the  authority  to  ad- 
minister our  system  of  export  controls. 
For  this  reason.  I  believe  all  interested 
parties  would  benefit  from  a  renewal  of 
the  EAA."  Secretary  Brown  added  that 
the  administration  recognizes  the  need 
to  reform  the  EAA  to  "reflect  the  enor- 
mous changes  in  world  conditions." 

Indeed,  the  EAA  was  written  to  ad- 
dress our  Nation's  export  concerns  dur- 
ing the  cold  war.  Today,  the  world 
landscape  has  changed  significantly, 
and  the  EAA  needs  to  change  with  it. 
Through  reform  of  the  EAA.  we  can 
better  enable  U.S.  exporters  to  effec- 
tively participate  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. Such  reform  will  make  U.S.  firms 
more  competitive  in  the  global  mar- 
ketplace. 

As  the  new  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Finance  and  Monetary  Policy 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  Commit- 


tee, I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Sen- 
ator RiEGLE,  and  the  administration  on 
developing  an  export  control  bill  that 
will  deal  with  the  current  realities  and 
needs  for  export  control. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  750,  an  extension  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 
This  important  statute  expired  in  Sep- 
tember 1990.  Since  that  time  the  Gov- 
ernment has  relied  upon  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Powers  Act  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  the  system  of  ex- 
port controls.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  put  the  law  back  on  the  books.  Ex- 
porters have  been  challenging  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  emergency  powers  in 
the  courts  and  without  these  authori- 
ties sensitive  exports  can  go  abroad  un- 
checked. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  simple  extension  of  the  act  through 
June  30,  1994.  I  support  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  but  this  legislation  is  only  a 
temporary  fix.  The  Congress  will  be 
considering  a  comprehensive  rewrite  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  during 
the  next  year.  Our  world  has  changed 
drastically  since  the  original  legisla- 
tion was  crafted  in  the  late  1970's.  The 
containment  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and 
biological  proliferation  is  now  the  pri- 
mary goal  of  any  export  control  policy 
and  I  strongly  believe  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  should  be  rewritten 
with  these  considerations  in  mind. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act.  but  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives failed  to  pass  the  bill  prior 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  102d  Congress. 
The  conference  report  recognized  some 
of  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
around  the  world.  I  would  prefer  that 
we  act  on  the  conference  report;  how- 
ever. I  also  believe  the  President  must 
have  the  clear  authority  to  control  the 
export  of  sensitive  technologies  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  interim  step  of  a  sim- 
ple extension  will  give  the  President 
the  requisite  authority  for  export  li- 
censing. 

Everyone  is  in  agreement  about  the 
need  for  a  rewrite  of  the  basic  statute, 
which  will  recognize  the  breakup  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  I  am  interested 
in  going  much  further  than  simply  ad- 
justing the  law  to  recognize  the  new 
world  map.  Last  week.  Senator  Mack 
and  I  wrote  to  President  Clinton  in  an 
effort  to  focus  attention  on  the  need  to 
consider  a  change  in  how  the  executive 
branch  is  organized  with  respect  to  ex- 
port licenses.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  President  Clinton  re- 
sponded to  our  letter.  The  President 
has  acknowledged  the  need  to  review 
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the  system  of  export  controls  and  has 
requested  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  export  control  system.  I  applaud 
him  for  these  efforts.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
impressed  by  his  interest  in  this  com- 
plicated process  and  hope  he  continues 
to  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  bal- 
ancing our  national  security  interests 
and  the  need  for  business  to  export 
products.  I  firmly  believe  that  after  re- 
viewing the  system  of  export  licensing. 
President  Clinton  will  recognize  the 
necessity  for  changing  the  way  our  sys- 
tem functions. 

While  we  await  the  outcome  of  the 
administration's  review,  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce legislation  in  the  near  future 
which  will  look  at  the  overall  organiza- 
tion of  the  export  licensing  process. 
The  proposal  will  address  the  major 
technology  security  challenges  of  the 
1990's.  including  interagency  gridlock 
over  export  policy,  increasingly  diverse 
proliferation  problems  in  the  Third 
World,  and  the  growing  economic  secu- 
rity challenges  facing  the  United 
States. 

The  present  system  of  export  con- 
trols is  bound  to  create  more  failures 
and  breakdowns,  like  the  situation  in 
Iraq.  Our  soldiers,  or  those  of  our  al- 
lies, will  needlessly  face  either  our  own 
technology,  or  that  of  our  allies.  The 
legislation  I  intend  to  propose  will  re- 
move inherent  conflicts  in  the  present 
system.  The  legislation  will  reject  the 
notion  underlying  the  present  system 
that  debate  among  Commerce,  Defense, 
and  State  can  produce  decisions  char- 
acterized by  the  optimal  balance  of 
commercial,  security,  and  foreign  pol- 
icy interests.  It  has  become  painfully 
clear  that  tough  licensing  decisions  are 
never  brought  to  a  resolution,  unless 
forced  by  overwhelming  external  pres- 
sure from  Congress  or  our  allies.  Again, 
I  state  that  the  reasons  for  policy 
gridlock  are  endemic  to  the  system  and 
will  remain  until  the  system  itself  is 
reformed. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  the  Sen- 
ate is  acting  with  dispatch  upon  this 
extension  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  I  would  also  continue  to  urge 
President  Clinton  to  seriously  consider 
not  only  a  rewrite  of  the  act,  but  also 
complete  a  reorganization  of  the  export 
control  system. 

Exhibit  l 

Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 

AND  Urban  affairs. 
Washington.  DC.  February  17.  1993. 
Hon.  Bill  Clinton. 
President    of   the    United    States.    The    White 

House.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Ronald  H. 
Brown's,  letter  to  us  in  support  of  an  exten- 


sion of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
(EAA).  Yesterday,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  an  extension  of  the  Act  through 
June  30.  1994.  as  a  stop-gap  measure,  pending 
a  comprehensive  rewrite  of  the  EAA.  The 
Congress  hopes  to  complete  action  on  the  re- 
write prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  simple 
extension. 

We  intend  to  support  the  EAA  extension 
when  it  comes  before  the  Senate.  However, 
as  the  Congress  embarks  on  rewriting  the 
EAA.  it  is  important  for  us  to  know  that  the 
Administration  is  committed  to  a  reorga- 
nization of  the  export  control  bureaucracy. 
We  believe  the  current  system  is  inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  new  national  security  chal- 
lenges. 

As  you  know,  the  current  export  control 
system  was  designed  to  address  the  Cold  War 
imperative  of  preventing  the  Soviet  Union 
from  acquiring  militarily  sensitive  tech- 
nologies. However  well  or  poorly  the  system 
may  have  worked  in  the  past,  it  is  ill- 
equipped  to  deal  with  today's  national  secu- 
rity threats.  The  United  States  has  a  major 
interest  in  preventing  additional  countries 
from  acquiring  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
as  the  war  with  Iraq  amply  illustrates.  Our 
current  export  control  system,  if  not  a  com- 
plete failure  in  this  area,  falls  short  of  meet- 
ing the  goal  of  preventing  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear, chemical  and  biological  weaponry. 

In  the  past,  our  export  control  system  has 
been  characterized  by  intense  rivalries  be- 
tween departments  with  differing  institu- 
tional approaches  toward  export  controls. 
There  is  no  incentive  within  the  bureaucracy 
to  refine  the  responsibilities  for  export  con- 
trol. The  resulting  bureaucratic  maze  has 
been  difficult  for  exporters,  and  less  than 
ideal  for  our  national  security. 

We  are  profoundly  skeptical  the  current 
system,  split  among  Commerce.  Defense,  and 
State,  will  successfully  balance  today's  com- 
mercial, security,  and  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests. Tough  issues  are  not  resolved,  unless 
forced  by  overwhelming  external  pressure 
from  Congress  or  our  allies.  We  believe  the 
reasons  for  policy  gridlock  are  endemic  to 
the  system  and  will  remain,  until  the  system 
is  reformed. 

Since  each  department  has  strong  and  en- 
trenched interests  in  this  area,  we  believe  a 
comprehensive  reorganization  must  come 
from  a  body  which  is  able  to  mediate  be- 
tween departments  and  has  the  authority  of 
the  President,  such  as  the  National  Security 
and  National  Economic  Councils.  We  recog- 
nize many  of  the  subcabinet  appointees,  who 
will  be  critical  in  designing  the  Administra- 
tion's export  control  framework,  are  not  yet 
in  place.  However,  we  would  ask  the  Admin- 
istration to  propose  a  comprehensive  reorga- 
nization plan. 

We  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  Adminis- 
tration's goals  for  reorganization  and  we  be- 
lieve the  effort  will  be  best  focussed  by  set- 
ting a  deadline  up  front.  We  respectfully  re- 
quest the  Administration  commit  to  outlin- 
ing a  reorganization  plan  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 1993.  This  date  would  enable  Con- 
gress to  hold  hearings  this  fall  and  act  upon 
legislation  early  next  year,  prior  to  expira- 
tion of  the  Act.  If  the  Administration  pre- 
sents a  reorganization  plan  by  that  time,  it 
will  facilitate  Congress's  job  of  rewriting  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

We  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
important  matter,  and  look  forward  to  your 
response,  and  to  moving  forward  with  the 
bill  to  extend  the  Export  Administration 
Act. 

Sincerely, 

ALFONSE  D'AMATO. 


Connie  Mack. 


Exhibit  2 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  February  23. 1993. 
Hon.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  D'Amato:  Thank  you  for 
the  co-signed  letter  with  Senator  Mack  re- 
garding an  extension  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  (EAA).  I  appreciate  your  willing- 
ness to  support  a  short-term  extension  of  the 
EAA  when  it  is  considered  by  the  Senate  in 
the  very  near  future.  As  Ron  Brown.  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  said  in  his  recent  letter 
to  you,  this  short-term  extension  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  to  collaborate  in  a  major 
refashioning  of  our  system  of  export  con- 
trols. 

I  agree  with  you  that  recent  changes  in 
world  conditions  and  relationships  require 
that  we  do  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  re- 
view of  all  aspects  of  the  export  control  sys- 
tem. I  also  agree  that  the  procedures  used  by 
the  agencies  charged  with  export  control  re- 
sponsibilities should  not  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  U.S.  exporters  to  compete  in  inter- 
national markets,  so  long  as  U.S.  national 
security  interests  are  adequately  protected. 

The  Administration  has  not.  at  this  point, 
discussed  whether  a  reorganization  of  export 
control  functions  is  necessary.  I  have,  how- 
ever, initiated  a  thorough  review  of  the  ex- 
port control  system  and  will  make  this  re- 
view a  top  priority  of  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  export  control  policy.  We  will  seri- 
ously consider  the  option  that  you  have  pre- 
sented, along  with  any  other  views  on  export 
controls  that  you  may  have,  as  we  formulate 
our  approach  to  a  new  EAA. 

The  Administration  will  consult  with  you 
and  other  members  of  Congress  as  we  design 
and  implement  an  export  control  system 
that  is  so  critical  for  both  the  security  and 
economic  interests  of  the  United  States. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Bill. 

I  was  impressed  by  your  letter  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  on  this. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  considering  H.R.  750,  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  [EAA].  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  intends  to  act  quickly 
on  this  bill,  and  I  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  doing  so.  There  are  many  im- 
portant provisions  included  within  the 
EAA  having  to  do  with  U.S.  export  con- 
trols which  need  to  be  reauthorized. 

There  is  one  provision  of  the  bill 
which  I  do  not  believe  should  be  reau- 
thorized, and  which,  in  fact,  may  be 
unconstitutional.  I'm  referring  to  the 
ban  on  the  export  on  Alaska  North 
Slope  crude  oil  which  is  contained  in 
the  EAA. 

Section  7(d)  of  the  EAA  totally  pro- 
hibits the  export  of  any  oil  which  is 
transported  through  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  system,  committing  its  entire 
through-put  instead  to  domestic  mar- 
kets. Mr.  President,  this  oil  export  ban 
is  market  distorting;  it  artificially 
holds  down  the  price  of  both  Alaska 
and  California  crude  oil.  it  eliminates 
an  opportunity  to  reduce  our  trade  def- 
icit, and  it  goes  against  the  grain  of 
the  free  market  principles  that  the 
United  States  promotes  thr'oughout  the 
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world.  This  legislation  should  not  move 
forward  without  raising  the  issue  of 
the  inequity  of  this  ban  that  severely 
affects  Alaska  North  Slope  oil. 

The  export  ban  has  created  a  glut  of 
oil  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States.  California  oil  production  com- 
bined with  85  percent  of  all  the  oil  pro- 
duced from  Alaska's  North  Slope  has 
flooded  the  west  coast  markets.  This 
has  artificially  lowered  the  wellhead 
prices  for  crude  oil  from  both  Alaska 
and  California.  Excess  California  and 
Alaska  oil  production  is  sent  to  the 
gulf  coast  at  incresised  transportation 
cost,  again  reducing  wellhead  prices.  I 
say  artificial  because  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  in  the  absence  of  a  ban, 
Alaska  oil  could  be  sold  around  the  Pa- 
cific rim  for  as  much  as  three  dollars  a 
barrel  more  than  it  is  sold  in  Califor- 
nia. Artificially  depressed  wellhead 
prices  in  California  and  Alaska  means 
less  exploration,  less  production,  fewer 
jobs,  and  lower  revenues  to  the  Federal 
and  State  governments. 

The  Nation's  domestic  oil  industry  is 
struggling  to  survive.  Rig  counts  are 
the  lowest  in  decades.  Oil  exploration 
and  development  capital  is  sent  over- 
seas. Lower  wellhead  prices  will  make 
it  less  attractive  to  explore  and  invest 
in  California  and  Alaska  or  to  under- 
take expensive  enhanced  oil  recovery 
projects  from  existing  oil  fields. 

Export  of  Alaska's  crude  oil  would 
help  reduce  the  trade  deficit.  Alaska  is 
geographically  closer  to  Japan  and 
other  Pacific  rim  countries  than  the 
Middle  Eastern  countries  that  are  their 
traditional  source  of  crude  oil.  Our 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  alone  was 
back  up  to  $50  billion  last  year.  Lifting 
the  ban  would  be  one  way  to  contribute 
to  reduction  of  the  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  10  years  ago.  in  1983, 
the  GAO  conducted  a  study  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the  export  ban  on  Alaska  oil. 
The  study  came  out  largely  in  favor  of 
lifting  the  ban. 

But  there  is  an  even  more  fundamen- 
tal and  compelling  reason  for  lifting 
the  ban.  Prohibiting  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka from  obtaining  the  full  value  of  its 
oil  unconstitutionally  discriminates 
against  the  State  and  denies  Alaska  its 
entitlement  to  the  resources  of  the 
State.  This  is  a  right  guaranteed  by 
the  Al£iska  Statehood  Act.  It  is  a  right 
guaranteed  by  the  constitutionally 
supported  doctrine  that  all  States 
share  equal  footing  with  all  other 
States. 

Mr.  President  this  is  a  ban  against 
export  of  oil  from  State  lands,  not  Fed- 
eral lands.  This  is  a  discriminatory  ban 
against  Alaska.  Only  Alaska  has  a 
total  export  ban  on  nearly  all  its  oil. 
Only  Alaska  is  deprived  of  the  full  ben- 
efits of  ownership  and  economic  use  of 
its  property.  This  is  an  infringement 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  it  should  not  be 
tolerated  by  this  Congress. 

This  ban  has  a  very  real  economic 
impact  on  my  State.  Eighty-five  per- 


cent of  the  State's  annual  budget  is 
funded  from  oil  royalties.  The  State  re- 
ceives a  12.5  percent  royalty  from  the 
oil  produced  from  State  land.  For  every 
dollar  that  the  price  of  oil  goes  down, 
the  State  of  Alaska  loses  S130  million 
in  yearly  royalty  revenue.  A  S3  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  oil  adds  up  to  a 
loss  of  $390  million  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  come  to  the 
floor  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  EAA  to  exempt  the  State  of 
Alaska's  royalty  share  of  oil  produced 
from  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka from  the  EAA's  export  ban.  This 
would  actually  affect  a  very  small 
amount  of  the  oil  currently  covered  by 
the  export  ban,  about  100,000  barrels 
per  day.  My  amendment  would  be  a 
small,  but  important,  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  allowing  the  oil  pro- 
ducers in  Alaska  the  same  right  to 
compete  in  the  international  market- 
place that  farmers  and  manufacturers, 
and  even  oil  producers  all  over  the 
country  enjoy. 

However,  I  will  not  offer  my  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  The  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee have  assured  me  that  the  Alas- 
ka crude  oil  export  prohibition,  specifi- 
cally the  exemption  for  State  royalty 
oil,  will  be  in  the  course  of  hearings  on 
the  reauthorization  of  the  EAA.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee will  take  the  time  to  fully  con- 
sider the  impacts  of  the  ban  and  ad- 
dress this  issue  of  unconstitutional  dis- 
crimination against  one  State.  I  hope 
and  expect  that  after  a  review  of  the 
facts,  the  committee  will  be  persuaded 
to  correct  this  injustice. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  to  extend  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  until  June  30, 
1994.  As  my  colleagues  have  stated,  the 
EAA  has  been  out  of  force  for  too  long 
and  must  be  temporarily  extended  as 
the  Congress  works  on  a  comprehensive 
rewrite  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  our  export  control 
system  is  in  drastic  need  of  an  over- 
haul. The  current  system  was  designed 
primarily  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
from  acquiring  militarily  sensitive 
technologies.  That  was  an  important 
goal  and  the  current  system,  as  flawed 
as  it  was,  made  an  important  and 
under-recognized  contribution  toward 
winning  the  cold  war. 

The  challenge  of  today,  however,  is 
very  different.  Today  we  must  find  a 
way  to  prevent  aggressive  dictator- 
ships from  acquiring  military  useful 
technologies  while  minimizing  the  reg- 
ulatory burden  on  legitimate  export- 
ers. Neither  task  will  be  easy  to  accom- 
plish, but  we  must  do  our  best  to  ac- 
complish both. 

We  now  know  from  the  U.N.  inspec- 
tion efforts  that  Iraq  w£is  less  than  5 
years  away  from  developing  a  nuclear 
weapon  before  the  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
It  is  sobering  to  think  of  the  choices 
our  President  would  have  faced  if  Iraq 


had  possessed  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
day  of  the  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Luckily, 
Saddam  Hussein  did  not  wait  for  his 
own  crash  nuclear  program  to  succeed. 
It  is  now  clear  that  one  of  the  greatest 
national  security  challenges  for  the 
United  States  will  be  to  prevent  rogue 
dictatorships  like  Iraq  from  acquiring 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  ad- 
vanced missile  technology. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  do  a  bet- 
ter job  at  easing  the  burden  that  our 
export  control  system  imposes  on  le- 
gitimate exporters  who  are  trying  to 
compete  in  an  increasingly  high-tech- 
nology and  fast-paced  global  market- 
place. The  current  system,  divided  be- 
tween competing  bureaucracies  at  the 
State,  Commerce,  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments has  recently  improved,  but  is 
still  an  exporter's  nightmare.  Small 
businesses  that  cannot  afford  to  have 
someone  spend  full  time  dealing  with 
export  licensing  have  been  particularly 
disadvantaged  by  the  current  system. 

I,  along  with  the  ranking  member  of 
the  full  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
Senator  D'Amato,  wrote  to  President 
Clinton  urging  that  administration  em- 
bark on  "a  reorganization  of  the  export 
control  bureaucracy."  We  believe  that 
a  reorganization  is  necessary  in  order 
to  better  balance  today's  commercial, 
security,  and  foreign  policy  interests. 

In  his  response  to  our  letter,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  wrote  that  he  has  "initi- 
ated a  thorough  review  of  the  txport 
control  system  and  will  make  this  re- 
view a  top  priority  of  the  officials  re- 
sponsible for  export  control  policy  "  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  President  Clinton  for  his  quick 
and  forthcoming  response  to  our  letter, 
and  am  pleased  to  accept  his  offer  to 
work  closely  with  the  administration 
as  they  review  this  issue. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
has  pending  on  its  calendar  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  [EAA]  and  that  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee — the  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion— hope  to  see  the  Senate  pass  fa- 
vorably the  EAA. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  this  im- 
perative. Nonetheless,  there  is  a  provi- 
sion in  the  EAA  which  profoundly  af- 
fects Alaska,  which  I  have  discussed 
with  Senators  RiEGLE  and  D'Amato, 
and  of  which  every  Senator  ought  to  be 
made  aware.  The  EAA  contains  the 
major  statutory  provision  prohibiting 
the  export  of  Alaskan  North  Slope 
crude  oil. 

There  have  been  major  studies  com- 
pleted by  both  private  and  Government 
sources  that  examine  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  this  export  ban.  I  have  a  state- 
ment which  I  intend  to  make  which 
goes  into  greater  detail.  But  the  issue 
I  have  raised  with  my  colleagues  from 
Michigan  and  New  York  is  that  this  is 
something  I  believe  the  Senate  needs 
to  pursue. 


I  had  come  to  the  floor  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  EAA  to  ex- 
empt the  State  of  Alaska's  royalty 
share  of  oil  produced  on  lands  owned  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  which  accounts  for 
a  very  small  amount  of  the  oil  cur- 
rently covered  by  the  export  ban. 
Under  my  amendment,  the  State's  roy- 
alty share  could  be  sold  abroad  with 
the  result  that  State  revenues  in  Alas- 
ka would  rise,  and  the  price  of  oil  on 
the  west  coast  would  more  closely  mir- 
ror the  market  price  of  oil. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  should  my  amendment  some  day 
become  law,  the  vaist  majority  of  Alas- 
kan North  Slope  oil.  about  1.5  mill/bd, 
would  not  be  effected  by  the  exemp- 
tion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  EAA 
will  need  to  be  reauthorized  again  by 
mid-1994  and  that  this  authorization 
will  be  the  subject  of  hearings  in  the 
Banking  Committee  prior  to  that  time. 
I  would  seek  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan to  agree  to  dedicate  a  hearing,  or 
dedicate  part  of  a  hearing,  to  discuss 
my  proposal  to  exempt  the  State  of 
Alaska's  royalty  share  of  oil  produced 
on  land  owned  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
from  the  oil  export  ban  contained  in 
the  EAA.  and  would  ask  if  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  agree  to  hold  such 
a  hearing  or  dedicate  part  of  a  hearing 
to  this  subject? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes;  I  would  be  pleased 
to  dedicate  a  panel  of  a  reauthorization 
hearing  on  the  EAA  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed exemption  to  the  oil  export  ban 
of  the  EAA  for  the  State  of  Alaska's 
royalty  share,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  would  further  request  that  I 
have  an  opportunity  to  testify  at  that 
hearing,  and  would  ask  that  the  chair- 
man include  the  Governor  of  Alaska, 
and  a  representative  of  the  petroleum 
industry  impacted  by  the  export  prohi- 
bition, and  that  the  chairman  will  re- 
quest the  administration,  when  it  tes- 
tifies on  EAA  reauthorization,  to  spe- 
cifically address  this  issue.  Is  that  ac- 
ceptable to  the  chairman? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes;  that  is  acceptable. 
It  would  be  my  intention  to  ask  the  ad- 
ministration to  testify  on  the  matter 
and  also  have  a  balanced  panel  of  wit- 
nesses that  would  include  those  cited 
by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  like  to 
pose  the  same  questions  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican of  the  Banking  Committee.  Is  it 
acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  dedicate  a  hearing,  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  hearing,  to  discuss  my  pro- 
posal to  exempt  the  State  of  Alaiska's 
royalty  share  of  oil  from  State  lands 
from  the  oil  export  ban  contained  in 
the  EAA,  and  to  ask  that,  when  the  ad- 
ministration testifies  on  EAA  reau- 
thorization, this  issue  will  be  specifi- 
cally addressed? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Yes;  I  would  be 
pleased  to  join  the  chairman  in  dedi- 


cating a  panel  of  a  reauthorization 
hearing  on  the  EAA  to  the  subject  of 
exempting  the  State  of  Alaska's  roy- 
alty share  of  oil  produced  from  State 
land  from  the  oil  export  ban  of  the 
EAA,  and  would  be  pleased  to  join  the 
chairman  in  inviting  Alaska's  Gov- 
ernor, and  affected  industry  represent- 
atives, and  in  asking  the  administra- 
tion to  specifically  address  this  issue 
when  they  testify  on  the  EAA  reau- 
thorization. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  accommodating  my 
request. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
in  accordance  with  22  U.S.C.  1928a- 
1928d,  as  amended,  appoints  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin]  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  North  Atlantic  assembly  during 
the  103d  Congress. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  122  U.S.C.  276,  as 
amended,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  during  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 


PENSION  BENEFIT  GUARANTY 
CORPORATION  LEASE  SETTLE- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  S.  400.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  treatment  of  settlement  agree- 
ments reached  with  the  Pension  Bene- 
fit Guaranty  Corjwration,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  400)  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment  of  settlement  a^ee- 
ments  reached  with  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  81 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  treatment  of 
certain  aircraft  equipment  settlement 
leases) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  substitute  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Jeffords. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
for  Mr.  Jeffords,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  81: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aircraft 
Equipment  Settlement  Leases  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  TREATMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT 
SETTLEMENT  LEASES  VTTB  THE 
PENSION  BENEFrr  GUARANTY  COR- 
PORATION. 

In  the  case  of  any  settlement  of  liability 
under  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  entered  into  by 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
and  one  or  more  other  parties,  if— 

(1)  such  settlement  was  entered  into  be- 
fore, on.  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  at  least  one  party  to  such  settlement 
was  a  debtor  under  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and 

(3)  an  agreement  that  is  entered  into  as 
part  of  such  settlement  provides  that  such 
agreement  is  to  be  treated  as  a  lease. 

then  such  agreement  shall  be  treated  as  a 
lease  for  purposes  of  section  1110  of  such  title 
11. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  81)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  400 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aircraft 
Equipment  Settlement  Leases  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  TREATMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT 
SETPLEMENT  LEASES  WITH  THE 
PENSION  BENEFIT  GUARANTY  COR- 
PORATION. 

In  the  case  of  any  settlement  of  liability 
under  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  entered  into  by 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
and  one  or  more  other  parties,  if— 

(1)  such  settlement  was  entered  into  be- 
fore, on.  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  at  least  one  party  to  such  settlement 
was  a  debtor  under  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and 

(3)  an  agreement  that  is  entered  into  as 
part  of  such  settlement  provides  that  such 
agreement  is  to  be  treated  as  a  lease. 

then  such  agreement  shall  be  treated  as  a 
lease  for  purposes  of  section  1110  of  such  title 
11. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  over  the  past 
few  hours,  I  have  discussed  with   the 
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distinguished  Republican  leader,  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky,  and  others,  the  status  and 
prospects  for  the  pending  bill,  the  voter 
registration  legislation. 

The  current  status  and  my  sugges- 
tion for  dealing  with  it  is  as  follows: 
Within  the  hour,  we  have  received  from 
our  Republican  colleagues  a  package  of 
amendments,  I  believe  eight  in  num- 
ber, and  those  are  now  being  reviewed 
by  staff  and  Senators  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  It  is  not  possible  to  reach  a 
decision  with  respect  to  those  amend- 
ments this  evening,  and  at  my  sugges- 
tion the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
er and  the  managers  have  agreed  that 
the  managers  and  staff  will  meet  to- 
morrow to  discuss  these  amendments 
to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  reach  £igree- 
ment  on  them. 

The  Senate  will  not  be  in  session  to- 
morrow, but  the  Senate  will  come  into 
session  on  Monday.  By  that  time,  we 
anticipate  it  will  be  clear  whether  or 
not  an  agreement  can  be  reached.  If  an 
agreement  has  been  reached,  then  we 
can  proceed  to  dispose  of  those,  either 
having  them  accepted  or  having  record 
votes  set  for  Tuesday.  If  an  agreement 
has  not  been  reached,  and  it  appears 
not  possible  to  proceed  any  further  on 
the  bill  for  that  reason,  I  would  file 
cloture  on  Monday  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  will  then  have  a  clo- 
ture vote  on  Tuesday  as  opposed  to  the 
2-day  wait.  And  I  am  going  to  momen- 
tarily ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
able  to  do  that. 

My  hope  is  that  we  can  reach  agree- 
ment. I  think  it  is  likely  that  some  of 
the  amendments  will  be  accepted,  some 
not  accepted,  on  others  modifications 
will  be  suggested  to  them.  This  is  going 
to  require  negotiation  in  good  faith  on 
both  sides,  and  I  am  confident  that  will 
occur.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  best 
way  to  proceed  because  we  clearly  can- 
not reach  a  conclusion  this  evening. 
There  has  to  be  a  time  for  good-faith 
negotiations.  The  best  time  to  do  that 
is  tomorrow.  And  then  by  Monday,  we 
will  know  where  we  are  and  either 
bring  the  bill  to  a  conclusion  on  Tues- 
day or  have  a  cloture  vote  and  see  if  it 
is  possible  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  put  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  to  ask  if  I  have  in  any  way  mis- 
stated the  circumstances  or  our  discus- 
sion that  he  correct  me,  and  ask  him  to 
make  any  other  additional  comments 
he  wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  major- 
ity leader  has  correctly  stated  where 
we  are  now,  what  we  propose  to  do.  I 
am  not  certain  we  can  accept  any 
modification  of  the  proposal  or  offer 
made  by  the  majority  leader.  But  I 
think  in  fairness  we  certainly  have  to 
take  a  look  at  the  counterproposal. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McCoNNELL]  is  prepared  to 
do  that  tomorrow. 


I  think  we  certainly  can  accommo- 
date the  unanimous-consent  request.  If 
cloture  is  filed  on  Monday,  the  vote 
would  come  on  Tuesday. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  if  a  cloture  motion  is  filed  on 
the  pending  bill  on  Monday,  the  vote 
occur  on  Tuesday  at  a  time  to  be  set  by 
the  majority  leader  following  consulta- 
tion with  the  Republican  leader,  and 
with  the  live  quorum  to  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
anticipated  not  being  in  tomorrow.  I 
am  advised  that  we  have  to  be  in  to 
permit  the  Budget  Committee  to  file 
its  reported  legislation,  unless  we  get 
consent.  I  will  put  the  consent,  if  that 
is  agreeable  to  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  checking. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in  ei- 
ther event,  if  we  get  consent,  we  will 
not  be  in.  If  we  cannot  get  consent,  we 
will  come  in  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  report  to  be  filed. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  previous  discussion  there 
will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  today. 
There  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. We  may  be  in  session  tomorrow 
depending  upon  whether  or  not  I  can 
obtain  the  consent  for  the  filing  of  the 
concurrent  budget  resolution,  and  we 
will  know  that  in  a  few  moments  as 
our  colleagues  are  attempting  to  clear 
that. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  co- 
operation. I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate as  if  in  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
ceed more  than  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MACK.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


are  kept.  Right  now,  however,  those 
pledges  are  being  abandoned  at  an 
alarming  rate. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  TO 
REPORT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee be  permitted  to  file  reported 
legislation  relating  to  the  concurrent 
budget  resolution  on  Friday,  March  12, 
from  5  p.m.  until  7  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MACK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Mack]  is  recog- 
nized. 


MFN  RENEWAL  FOR  CHlI^A 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  in  each  of 
the  last  3  years,  I  have  argued  against 
MFN  renewal  for  China.  I  did  so  be- 
cause it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

In  doing  so,  I  opposed  the  President 
of  my  own  party.  We  should  not  reward 
the  butchers  of  Tiananmen  Square. 
They  should  not  have  the  same  trade 
privileges  that  we  extend  to  free  na- 
tions. 

I  have  made  many  statements  in  sup- 
port of  human  rights  in  China.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  candidate  Clinton  sup- 
port the  same  principles.  In  his  book. 
"Putting  People  First."  he  said: 

The  Bush  Administration  erred  by  extend- 
ing Most  Favored  Nation  trade  status  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  before  it  achieved 
documented  progress  on  human  rights. 

We  should  not  reward  China  with  improved 
trade  status  when  it  has  continued  to  trade 
goods  made  by  prison  labor  and  has  failed  to 
make  sufficient  progress  on  human  rights 
since  the  Tiananmen  Square  massacre. 

But  now,  we  are  told  that  the  admin- 
istration will  soften  its  campaign 
stance.  Once  again.  President  Clinton 
has  broken  his  promise  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

This  time,  however,  it's  not  just  the 
American  people  who  are  being  be- 
trayed. It  is  the  over  1  billion  Chinese 
striving  for  freedom  and  democracy  in 
their  own  land. 

He  promised  not  to  "coddle  tyrants 
from  Baghdad  to  Beijing,"  as  he  said  at 
the  Democratic  Convention.  But  now, 
he  wants  to  coddle  Beijing's  tyrants  a 
little  longer. 

As  Americans  pursue  their  own 
dreams  and  hopes  for  the  future,  the 
President  continues  to  litter  their  path 
with  his  broken  promises. 

He  promised  to  lower  taxes  on  the 
middle  class.  But  now.  his  economic 
plan  would  raise  taxes  on  those  with 
incomes  of  $20,000  and  up. 

He  promised  not  to  raise  taxes  on 
gasoline.  But  now.  his  proposed  Btu  tax 
would  increase  the  price  of  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  through  the  back  door,  as  well 
as  raise  the  price  of  other  energy 
sources. 

He  promised  to  lift  the  punitive  earn- 
ings cap  on  social  security  recipients, 
and  to  enact  the  line-item  veto  to  get 
rid  of  wasteful  spending.  But  now, 
sadly,  he  is  conspicuously  silent  on 
both. 

The  President  has  made  many  sol- 
emn promises  and  pledges  during  his 
campaign.  America  will  judge  him,  and 
rightly  so,  on  whether  those  pledges 


MURDER  OF  DR.  DAVID  GUNN 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  the  mur- 
der yesterday  of  Dr.  David  Gunn  while 
leaving  his  car  to  enter  his  medical 
clinic  is  heinous.  Dr.  Gunn  was  shot  to 
death  for  the  simple  fact  that  he 
choose,  as  a  physician,  to  provide  legal 
abortion  services. 

Throughout  my  political  career,  I 
have  been  pro-choice,  and  I  understand 
the  intensely  emotional  aspects  of  the 
abortion  issue  for  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue.  This  country  has  always 
protected  the  rights  of  individuals  to 
differ  on  an  issue;  such  protection  is 
the  very  foundation  of  our  democracy. 
But  that  protection  does  not  allow  one 
individual  to  decide  another  individual 
will  die.  because  they  hold  different  po- 
sitions on  an  issue. 

In  our  diverse  Nation,  we  must  re- 
spect the  views  of  all  our  citizens.  The 
U.S.  Constitution  guarantees  the  right 
to  freedom  of  speech.  However,  those 
who  choose  to  publicly  express  their 
opinions  must  do  so  responsibly.  More- 
over, those  who  express  their  opinions 
must  respect  the  rights  of  those  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  with  whom 
they  disagree. 

In  any  instance  where  individuals 
react  to  the  responsible  expression  of 
one  organization  with  vehemence  or. 
even  worse,  violence,  then  such  individ- 
uals should  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  law.  This  applies  to  those 
who  support  as  well  as  those  who  op- 
pose abortion.  As  long  as  the  law  is 
being  followed,  individuals  who  choose 
abortion,  and  the  physicians  and  other 
health  care  personnel  who  provide  legal 
abortion  services  should  not  be  threat- 
ened by  those  who  disagree,  and  vice 
versa. 

I  am  most  troubled  by  yesterday's 
event.  A  physician  who  chooses  to  pro- 
vide legal  abortion  services  in  the  face 
of  continual  harassment  of  himself  and 
his  family  is  dead.  A  grieving  family  is 
without  a  father.  This  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. The  Senate  must  soon  consider 
legislation  to  clarify  the  legal  rights 
and  limitations  placed  on  abortion  pro- 
tests. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  Dr.  David  Gunn.  And  I 
pledge  to  do  what  I  can  to  ensure  such 
an  act  of  violence  never  occurs  again. 


VIOLENCE  AT  ABORTION  CLINICS 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
days  shooting  at  the  Pensacola  Wom- 
en's Medical  Services  Clinic  is  a  tragic 
and  outrageous  chapter  in  the  history 
of  family  planning  clinic  blockades. 

Today,  these  blockades  are  no  longer 
just  peaceful  expressions  of  disagree- 
ment. Clinics  are  bombed,  vandalized 
and    set    on    fire.    The    facilities    are 


sprayed  with  butyric  acid,  a  substance 
so  foul  smelling  that  those  inside  are 
forced  to  evacuate.  Physicians'  homes 
are  picketed  by  antiabortion  dem- 
onstrators, their  names  and  addresses 
publicized  on  wanted  posters  and  their 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  families, 
are  threatened. 

Decent  Americans  cannot  allow  this 
violence  and  horror  to  continue  and  we 
must  move  to  ensure  that  it  must  not 
be  repeated.  The  National  Abortion 
Federation  reported  186  such  incidents 
of  violence  in  1992.  They  have  reported 
27  incidents  just  in  the  first  2  months 
of  this  year.  In  California  this  week, 
eight  clinics  in  Riverside  and  San 
Diego  Counties  were  sprayed  with  bu- 
tyric acid  and  four  health  care  workers 
were  hospitalized  for  respiratory  prob- 
lems. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Florida 
blockade,  a  dedicated  physician  was 
shot  and  killed  in  cold  blood  outside 
the  clinic  he  was  about  to  enter. 

While  at  community  meetings  in  my 
home  State  of  California  several  weeks 
ago,  I  heard  many  distressing  stories 
about  the  violence  and  threats  directed 
at  these  health  clinics.  Choice  Medical 
Group  in  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  wrote  to  in- 
form me  of  the  frightening  incidents 
they  have  experienced. 

It  is  now  the  time  to  act. 
Antistalking  laws,  like  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  to  make  stalking  a  Federal 
crime,  can  offer  protection  to  health 
care  workers  when  antiabortion 
protestors  follow  and  threaten  them. 

But  we  need  to  go  further  to  guaran- 
tee the  safety  of  health  care  workers 
and  the  legal  rights  of  women  who 
choose  to  have  an  abortion.  That  is 
why  I  have  pledged  my  support  to  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  for  upcoming  legislation 
he  will  introduce  to  impose  Federal 
penalties  for  antiabortion  protestors 
who  physically  block  access  to  clinics, 
or  who  commit  actions  which  either 
permanently  or  temporarily  render  the 
facility  unusable.  I  look  forward  to 
quick  passage  of  this  bill. 

Violence  has  never  solved  any  prob- 
lem the  world  has  faced.  Let  us  join 
hands  on  all  sides  of  the  choice  issue 
and  end  the  violence. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  measure,  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
concurrence  on  March  3,  1993,  was  read 
the  second  time  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar: 

H  R.  890.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  .\ct  and  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  improve  the  procedures  for 
treating  unclaimed  insured  deposits,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 


accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-637.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1992:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-638.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  for  calendar  year  1992;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-639.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Center,  trans- 
mittmg.  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-€40'  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  re- 
port under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1992:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-641.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1992;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-642.  A  communication  from  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1992:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-643.  A  communication  from  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  .\eronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1992;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-644.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  (Management).  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1992:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-645.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director  for  Government  Affairs.  Non- 
commissioned Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  consoli- 
dated financial  statements  for  calendar 
years  1991  and  1992;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC^46.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, notice  relative  to  the  economic  stimu- 
lus proposals:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-647.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled 'The  Location  of  Worst  Case  Needs  in 
the  Late  1980's'":  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  .Affairs. 

EC-648.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  General  Counsel,  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  no- 
tice of  a  meeting  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-649.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  (Environmental  Res- 
toration and  Waste  Management!.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  notice  of  a  study  relative  to  the  safety 
of  shipments  of  plutonium  by  sea:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 
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EC-650.  A  communication  from  the  ActinK 
Assistant  Secretary  (LeKislative  Affairs). 
Department  of  State.  transmittinK.  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  on  Assistance  Re- 
lated to  International  Terrorism  Provided  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  Foreign  Countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreitfn  Relations. 

EC-651.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Nuclear  Retfulatory  Commission, 
transmitting:,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  Disposition  of  Hijrhly  Enriched  Uranium 
Previously  Exported  from  the  United  States: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-652.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor (Office  of  Conifressional  Affairs).  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commi.ssion.  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  corrective  page  for  a  report 
on  the  Disposition  of  Highly  Enriched  Ura- 
nium Previously  Exported  from  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC  653.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
Program  Activities  For  Facilitation  of 
Weapons  Destruction  and  Non-Proliferation 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  for  the  period 
from  the  October  1.  1992  through  December 
31.  1992:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-654.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Corpora- 
tion For  Public  Broadcasting,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  'Public 
Broadcasting:  Ready  to  Teach",  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-655,  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Corpora- 
tion For  Public  Broadcasting,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  'Lifelines 
of  Learning:  Distance  Education  and  .Ameri- 
ca's Rural  Schools  ":  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

EC~656.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  cumulative  report 
on  rescissions  and  deferrals:  referred  jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30.  1975.  as 
modified  by  the  order  of  April  11.  1986.  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry,  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC  657.  A  communication  from  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  relative  to  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Administration:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-658  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
for  fiscal  year  1992:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  .■\ffairs. 

EC-659.  A  communication  from  the  Office 
of  the  Chair  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1992:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-660  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Attorney  General  (Office  of  Legis- 
l^  lative  Affairs).  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals  report  on  the  Civil  Rights  of  Institu- 
tionalized Persons  Act  for  fiscal  year  1992:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-661.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  Administration  and  Manage- 
ment. Department  of  Energy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  under  the 


Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1992:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  80.  A  bill  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the  State  of 
Texas  by  adding  the  Village  Creek  Corridor 
Unit,  the  Big  Sandy  Corridor  unit,  and  the 
Canyonlands  Unit  (Rept.  No.  103-9). 

S.  164.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  adjustment 
of  the  boundries  of  the  South  Dakota  portion 
of  the  Sioux  Ranger  District  of  Custer  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  103-10). 

S.  214.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  a  memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  environs  to  honor  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served  in 
World  War  II  and  to  commemorate  United 
States  participation  in  that  conflict  (Rept. 
No.  103-11). 

S.  252.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  land  ex- 
changes in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses  (Rept.  No.  103-12). 

S.  275.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  convey  certain  lands  to  the  town 
of  Taos.  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No   103-13). 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  326.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
George  Washington  Birthplace  National 
Monument,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
103^14) 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  328.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  historic  structures  within  the  Sandy 
Hook  Unit  of  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  10*15). 

S.  344.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
suitability  and  feasibility  of  designating  the 
Fox  and  Lower  Wisconsin  River  corridors  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  a  National  Herit- 
age Corridor,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  103-16). 

S.  375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  103-17). 

S.  433  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  Cameron  Parish.  Louisiana,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No   103-18). 


LNTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated; 

By  Mr.  WELLSTONE 
S.  562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  and  index 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  relative  to  the 
average  hourly  earnings  for  private,  non-ag- 
ricultural worker's,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


(By    Ms.    MOSELEY-BRAUN    (for   her- 
self.   Mr.    Shelby,   and   Mr.    McCon- 
.NEix): 
S.  563.   A  bill   to  require  CBO  analysis  of 
each  bill  or  joint  resolution  reported  in  the 
Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  to  deter- 
mine the  Impact  of  any  Federal  mandates  in 
the  bill  or  joint  resolution:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order   of  August   4.    1977,    with    instructions 
that    if  one   Committee   reports,   the   other 
Committee  have  thirty  days  to  report  or  be 
discharged. 

By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens): 
S.  564.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  a  means  of  enhancing 
electronic  public  access  to  a  wide  range  of 
Federal  electronic  information:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hei.ms): 
S.  565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  improve  disclosure  re- 
quirements for  tax-exempt  organizations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    DOMENICI    (for   himself.    Mr. 
NUNN,    Mr.    DURENBERGER.    and    Mr. 
Bl.soAM.^N): 
S.   566.   A    bill    to   amend   title   5.   United 
States   Code,    to    provide    that   service    per- 
formed by  air  traffic  second-level  supervisors 
and  managers  be  made  creditable  for  retire- 
ment purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By   Mr.    SARBANES   (for  himself.   Ms. 
MiKUL.SKi.    Mr.    W.ARNER.    Mr.    Robb. 
Mr.  WoKFORD.  and  Mr.  Specter): 
S.  567.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCain,  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  568.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  regarding 
fraud  committed  in  connection  with  sales 
made  with  a  telephone,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.     KERREY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
DURENBERGER.  Mr.   Pryor.  Mr.  EXON. 
Mr.      Daschle.      Mr      Harkin.      Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Wei.lstone.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Dorgan): 
S.  569.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  improve  the  farmer  owned  re- 
serve program,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee   on   Agriculture.   Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr    GRASSLEY  (for  himself.   Mr. 

ExoN.    Mr.    Dole.    Mr.    Kerry.    Mr. 

Bryan.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Stevens. 

Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 

Thurmond.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Kohl.  Mr. 

Brown.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 

Conrad,  Mr.  Wokford.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr. 

Jeffords.     Mrs.     Ka.ssebaum.     Mr. 

Smith.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 

Bingaman.   Mr    Bumpers,   Mr.   NiCK- 

LKs.  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Durenberger. 

Mr.    Daschle.    Mr.    Murkowski,   Mr. 

Shelby,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 

S.  570.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  unique  status 

of  local  exchange  carriers  in  providing  the 

public  switched  network  infrastructure  and 

to  ensure  the  broad  availability  of  advanced 

public  switched   network   infrastructure;   to 

the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 

Transportation. 

By  Mr  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr. 


Kempthorne.      Mr.      Shelby.      Mr. 
LuGAR.    Mr.    Packwood.    Mr.    Cohen. 
and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  permanently  increase  the 
deductible  health   insurance  costs  for  self- 
employed  individuals:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth,        Mr.         Stevens,         Mr. 
Kempthorne.     Mr.     Cochran.     Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Gor- 
ton): 
S.  572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent  the  de- 
duction for  health  insurance  costs  for  self- 
employed  individuals:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dor- 
gan. Mr.  Conrad.  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Danforth.  and  Mr. 
Baucus): 
S.  573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a  credit  for 
the  portion  of  employer  social  security  taxes 
paid  with  respect  to  employee  cash  tips;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Thur- 
.mond.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Kohl. 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr. 
WoFFORD.    Mr.    Bumpers,    and    Mrs. 

FEINSTEIN): 
S.  574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Coop- 
erative Research  Act  of  1984  with  respect  to 
joint  ventures  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  product,  process,  or  sei^ice;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metzenbaum): 
S.  575.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  improve  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  with  respect  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    DASCHLE    (for   himself.    Mr. 
I.NOUYE.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Ca.mpbell.      Mr.      DeConcini.      Mr. 
BoREN.  Mr.  Wellstone.  and  Mr.  Dor- 
gan): 
S.  576.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  portion  of 
the  income  derived  from  trust  or  restricted 
land  held  by  an  individual  Indian  shall  not 
be  considered  as  a  resource  or  income  in  de- 
termining   eligibility    for   assistance    under 
any  Federal  or  federally  assisted  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN: 
S.  577.  A  bill  to  resolve  the  status  of  cer- 
tain lands  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
under  the  Act  of  June  1897  (30  Stat.  11.  36). 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr 
Hatch.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  ExoN.  Mr.  Feingold.  Mrs.  Fein- 
stein.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Ms. 
Moseley-Braun.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mrs. 
Murray.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  Wellstone.  Mr.  Wofford.  and 
Mr.  KoHL): 
S.  578.  A  bill  to  protect  the  free  exercise  of 
religion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SMITH: 
S.  579.  A  bill  to  require  Congress  to  comply 
with  the  laws  it  imposes  on  others;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  DOLE. 
Mr.     Boren.     Mr.     Moy.nihan.     Mr. 
Cohen,  and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.  580.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  States  in  the  global  econ- 
omy through  the  establishment  of  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  as  an  executive  department  of 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.J.  Res.  63.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  disapprove  or  reduce  an 
item  of  appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN: 
S.J.  Res.  64.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  5.  1993.  as  "National  Trails  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  FEINGOLD: 

S.  Res.  79.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
Sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  United 
Nation's  arms  embargo  against  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  a  nation's  right  to  self-defense, 
and  peace  negotiations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 

S.  Con.  Res.  17.  A  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  etha- 
nol  and  mass  fuels  other  than  ethanol  not  be 
subject  to  any  new  energy  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WELLSTONE: 
S.  562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  and 
index  the  Federal  minimum  wage  rel- 
ative to  the  average  hourly  earnings 
for  private,  nonagricultural  workers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

fair  minimum  wage  GUARAN-TEE  act  of  1993 

•  Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Fair  Mini- 
mum Wage  Guarantee  Act  of  1993.  This 
measure  would  gradually  restore  the 
value  of  the  Federal  minimum  wage  to 
a  level  approaching  that  necessary  to 
provide  for  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  our  poorest  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. It  would  also  ensure  that  the  min- 
imum wage  no  longer  erodes  as  a  result 
of  inflation,  congressional  inaction,  or 
some  combination  of  both,  by  perma- 
nently tying  the  minimum  wage  to  a 
traditional  index:  one-half  of  average 
hourly  U.S.  private  sector  wages. 

General  erosion  in  wages  and  living 
standards  has  become  a  fact  of  life  for 
many  Americans,  with  the  average  in- 
flation-adjusted wage  for  private  sector 
workers  now  at  its  lowest  level  since 
the  1960's.  President  Clinton's  recently 
announced  plan  for  job  creation  gen- 


erated by  sustained  increases  in  public 
and  private  investment  is  designed  to 
reverse  this  erosion  in  real  wages  and 
to  combat  falling  living  standards.  I 
support  this  public  investment  ap- 
proach, and  I  am  grateful  that  the 
President  has  consistently  expressed 
his  support  for  increasing  and  indexing 
the  minimum  wage  as  a  critical  part  of 
his  economic  plan. 

The  problem  of  declining  wages  and 
living  standards  are  especially  acute 
for  America's  low-wage  workers.  In  the 
past  15  years,  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  Federal  minimum  wage  has  de- 
clined substantially.  As  a  consequence, 
it  is  no  longer  effective  in  helping  to 
lift  the  poor  out  of  poverty  and  to  pro- 
vide a  viable  alternative  to  dependence 
on  public  assistance. 

I  have  witnessed  the  results  of  erod- 
ing wages  and  living  standards  as  I 
have  travelled  throughout  Minnesota 
during  the  last  2  years,  talking  with 
workers  in  cafes,  fast-food  restaurants, 
convenience  stores,  offices,  and  other 
places  where  large  numbers  of  mini- 
mum-wage workers  are  employed.  Over 
and  over,  I  have  heard  from  Minneso- 
tans  that  they  can't  make  it  without  a 
decent  wage,  and  modest  health  care 
benefits.  But  most  low-paying  jobs  pro- 
vide neither.  People  are  being  over- 
whelmed by  these  bread-and-butter 
economic  issues.  Restoring  the  value  of 
the  minimum  wage  to  a  reasonable 
level,  and  indexing  it  thereafter,  would 
at  least  begin  to  help  address  this  prob- 
lem. 

Women  and  minorities  are  dispropor- 
tionately affected  by  a  low  Federal 
minimum  wage.  Women  are  63  percent 
of  minimum  wage  workers,  but  only 
about  50  percent  of  the  work  force.  Al- 
most half  a  million  women  who  are  sin- 
gle and  maintain  families  do  so  on  the 
minimum  wage  or  less,  at  a  time  when 
a  full-time  minimum  wage  worker  with 
one  child  is  below  the  poverty  level.  Al- 
most 900,000  African-American  work- 
ers— 1  out  of  every  9— are  minimum 
wage  workers.  Over  650,000  Hispanics 
work  at  the  minimum  wage — 1  of  every 
9  Hispanic  workers. 

Coupled  with  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  income  support  programs,  such 
an  increase  could  help  lift  many  Amer- 
icans out  of  poverty.  But  let  there  be 
no  mistake.  The  Federal  minimum 
wage  is  not  a  welfare  program.  It  is  not 
a  public  benefit.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
important  Federal  labor  standards,  re- 
quiring a  reasonable  hour's  pay  for  an 
hour's  work.  This  bill  simply  under- 
scores our  commitment  to  that  Federal 
labor  standard,  and  to  restoring  its  his- 
torical value. 

Let  me  try  to  illustrate  these  declin- 
ing wage  and  living  standard  trends 
with  some  historical  data.  Based  in 
part  on  CPI-U  changes  since  January 
1978,  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice [CRS]  has  estimated  that  by  1996 
the  minimum  wage  would  have  to  be 
over  $6.75  per  hour  to  equal  the  pur- 
chasing power  it  had  in  1978. 
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In  1978  it  was  possible  for  a  full-time 
year-round  worker  earning  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  support  a  family  of  three 
at  6  percent  above  the  poverty  level.  In 
1993,  such  a  worker  will  earn  an  esti- 
mated 23  percent  below  the  three-per- 
son poverty  line.  A  recent  Census  Bu- 
reau report  found  that  the  number  of 
full-time  minimum  wage  workers  who 
did  not  even  meet  the  family  poverty 
line  standard  increased  by  almost  30 
percent  between  1979  and  1990.  And 
don't  believe  the  old  saw  that  most 
minimum  wage  workers  are  teenagers: 
Fully  90  percent  of  American  workers 
at  or  below  the  minimum  wage  are 
adults. 

An  equally  troubling  picture  emerges 
when  the  minimum  wage  is  viewed  as  a 
percentage  of  average  wages  for  all 
nonfarm,  nonsupervisory  private  work- 
ers— the  traditional  index  calculated 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  During 
the  1960's.  the  minimum  wage  gen- 
erally stayed  at  or  slightly  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  average  wage  for  such 
workers.  By  1992.  it  was  estimated  to 
be  only  40  percent.  However  you  look 
at  it,  minimum  wage  workers  are  fall- 
ing further  and  further  behind. 

But  as  disturbing  as  these  statistics 
are,  they  do  not  convey  the  complete 
picture.  When  comparing  the  earnings 
of  minimum  wage  workers  both  to  the 
poverty  line  and  the  average  hourly 
nonsupervisory  wage,  it  is  often  as- 
sumed that  the  minimum  wage  em- 
ployee works  40  hours  per  week.  52 
weeks  a  year.  But  most  minimum  wage 
employees  don't  work  year-round,  and 
therefore  are  typically  much  further 
below  the  poverty  line  than  the  data 
suggest.  Even  if  comparisons  between 
the  average  worker  and  minimum  wage 
workers  accounted  for  this  problem, 
they  would  still  have  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  many  middle-class  Amer- 
ican workers  have  fringe  benefits  rang- 
ing from  health  insurance  to  pensions 
and  paid  vacations,  while  most  low- 
wage  workers  do  not. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  growing  gap  between  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  a  living  wage  has  a  cor- 
rosive effect  on  our  society,  contribut- 
ing to  a  variety  of  social  ills  and  exac- 
erbating the  economic  problems  of  our 
urban  and  rural  poor.  The  negative  ef- 
fects on  the  family  and  society  at  large 
of  a  minimum  wage  that  is  even  too 
low  to  enable  families  with  children 
headed  by  two-minimum  wage  workers 
to  support  themselves  are  very  serious. 

For  example,  older  children  may  be 
compelled  to  work  to  raise  family  in- 
come when  they  should  be  in  school  or 
studying,  latch-key  children  are  left 
without  adult  supervision  because  low- 
wage  workers  cannot  afford  child  care, 
and  crime  and  other  antisocial  behav- 
iors become  tempting  alternatives  to 
regular  employment  when  only  low- 
wage  jobs  are  available.  Finally,  busi- 
nesses suffer  when  low-income  workers 
don't  have  the  income  or  buying  power 


to  get  what  they  need.  While  an  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
does  not  completely  solve  these  prob- 
lems, it  would  help  to  alleviate  them. 
For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  should  be 
incorporated  Into  the  legislation  em- 
bodying President  Clinton's  economic 
plan  to  be  considered  later  this  year. 

The  Fair  Minimum  Wage  Guarantee 
Act  of  1993  has  two  essential  elements. 
First,  it  provides  for  an  increase  in  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  to  $6.75  per 
hour  in  four  annual  increments  to 
make  up  for  historical  erosion  in  the 
value  of  that  wage:  to  $4.85  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1993,  $5.55  on  September  1.  1994. 
$6.20  on  September  1.  1995,  and  $6.75  on 
September  1,  1996.  Such  a  gradual  res- 
toration of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
minimum  wage  to  its  level  during  the 
late  1970's  prevents  the  potential  eco- 
nomic shock  which  could  be  caused  by 
enacting  such  a  large  increase  imme- 
diately. 

Second,  and  as  important,  the  legis- 
lation seeks  to  break  the  cycle  of  mini- 
mum wage  hikes  enacted  at  irregular 
intervals  by  the  Congress  by  providing 
for  annual  indexation,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1.  1997.  Thereafter,  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage  would  be  auto- 
matic, tied  to  the  traditional  index  of 
50  percent  of  the  average  hourly  earn- 
ings for  nonfarm.  nonsupervisory  pri- 
vate workers.  Indexing  would  sub- 
stitute modest  annual  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage  consistent  with  general 
wage  trends  for  large,  belated,  and 
sometimes  inadequate  adjustments  by 
the  Congress. 

This  bill  would  benefit  millions  of 
low-income  working  people  whose  in- 
terests are  too  seldom  taken  into  ac- 
count by  Congress.  They  have  the 
pride,  dignity,  and  determination  to 
want  to  work,  even  at  low-paying  jobs 
that  are  undervalued  by  society  at 
large.  These  people  look  to  us  for  help 
and  need  us  to  champion  their  inter- 
ests. 

In  recent  months,  we've  all  been  en- 
couraged by  signs  of  modest  economic 
recovery,  including  a  rise  in  housing 
starts  and  sales,  increasing  consumer 
confidence,  and  a  3.8  percent 
annualized  rate  of  GDP  growth  during 
the  last  quarter.  Unfortunately,  the 
real  incomes  of  the  poor  tend  to  be  af- 
fected little  by  economic  upturns.  A 
rising  tide  may  lift  most  boats,  but  the 
boats  of  the  working  poor  are  very 
leaky.  Providing  a  decent  Federal  min- 
imum wage  is  key  to  a  more  com- 
prehensive effort  to  restore  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  low-income 
Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  by  cosponsoring  this  important 
measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  562 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Corigress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Mini- 
mum Wage  Guarantee  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  POLICIES. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  after  more  than  9  years  during  which 
the  minimum  wage  remained  fixed  at  $3.35 
per  hour.  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  In  November  1989  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1989  (Public  Law 
101-157)  which  raised  the  minimum  wage  to 
$3.80  per  hour  after  April  1,  1990  and  to  $4.25 
per  hour  after  April  1.  1991; 

(2)  the  modest  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage  in  1990  and  1991  did  little  to  address  the 
substantial  erosion  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  minimum  wage  over  the  past  15  years; 

(3)  based  on  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index-Urban,  the  minimum  hourly  wage 
would  have  to  be  increased  to  $6.16  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  1993  and  to  $6.83  on  September  1. 
1996  in  order  to  have  the  same  purchasing 
power  it  had  on  January  1,  1978  when  the 
minimum  wage  was  $2.65  an  hour; 

(4)  the  minimum  wage  in  1978  was  47  per- 
cent of  the  average  private  wage  in  the  non- 
agricultural  sector,  but  in  1992  was  esti- 
mated to  be  only  40  percent  of  the  average 
wage  and  will  be  subject  to  continuing  ero- 
sion without  indexing; 

(5)  from  the  late  1970s  through  1992,  the 
after-tax  average  family  income  of  the  rich- 
est 1  percent  of  the  population  rose  by  136 
percent,  while  the  after-tax  average  family 
income  of  the  poorest  one-fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation fell  12  percent; 

(6)  it  remains  in  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  ensure  that  our  lowest-paid 
workers  are  paid  a  living  wage  the  value  of 
which  does  not  continually  erode; 

(7)  a  four-step  phased  Increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  will  restore  its  value  to  a  level 
approaching  that  of  1978.  increase  incentives 
for  the  poor  to  seek  and  retain  jobs,  and  help 
to  mitigate  poverty  in  inner  city  commu- 
nities that  have  a  disproportionate  share  of 
low-wage  and  unskilled  workers; 

(8)  increasing  the  minimum  wage  by  an  in- 
crement of  $0.60  beginning  on  September  1, 
1993.  followed  by  an  increment  of  $0.70  an 
hour  effective  on  September  1.  1994,  an  incre- 
ment of  $0.65  an  hour  effective  September  1. 
1995,  and  an  increment  of  $0.55  an  hour  effec- 
tive September  1,  1996.  will  bring  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $6.75  an  hour,  an  amount  ap- 
proximating that  needed  to  restore  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  the  value  it  had  in  1978:  and 

(9)  indexing  is  needed  to  prevent  continual 
erosion  in  the  value  of  the  minimum  wage 
and  to  substitute  modest  annual  increases  in 
the  minimum  wage  consistent  with  general 
wage  trends  for  large,  belated,  and  some- 
times inadequate  adjustments  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

SEC.  3.  MINIMVTM  WAGE  INCREASE  AND  INDEX- 
ATION. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6<a)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  U.S.C. 
206(a)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section — 

"(A)  not  less  than — 

"(i)  $4.25  an  hour  during  the  period  ending 
on  August  30.  1993; 

"(ii)  $4.85  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning on  September  1.  1993; 

"(iii)  $5.55  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning September  1,  1994; 

"(iv)  $6.20  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning September  1.  1995;  and 


"(V)  $6.75  an  hour  during  the  year  begin- 
ning September  1.  1996;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  year  beginning  on 
September  1,  1997,  and  each  such  succeeding 
year,  not  less  than  the  amount  applicable 
under  this  paragraph  adjusted  on  June  1  of 
such  year  to  equal  50  percent  of  the  monthly 
average  hourly  earnings  for  nonfarm.  non- 
supervisory  private  workers  for  the  proceed- 
ing 12  months,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  rounded  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  $0.05.  except  that  any  amount  de- 
termined under  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  amount  applicable  under 
this  paragraph  for  the  proceeding  year;".* 


By    Ms.    MOSELEY-BRAUN    (for 
herself,   Mr.    Shelby,   and   Mr. 

MCCONNELL): 
S.  563.  A  bill  to  require  CBO  analysis 
of  each  bill  or  joint  resolution  reported 
in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  determine  the  impact  of  any 
Federal  mandates  in  the  bill  or  joint 
resolution;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  August  4.  1977.  with  instruc- 
tions that  if  one  committee  reports, 
the  other  committee  have  30  days  to 
report  or  be  discharged. 

MANDATES  COST  DISCLOSURE  LEGISLATION 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  come  to  the  Senate  from  a 
background  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. One  issue  that  gets  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion in  State  capitals,  and  in  local 
government  circles,  is  the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral mandates,  that  is.  Federal  require- 
ments that  impose  additional  costs  on 
State  and  local  governments. 

State  and  local  officials  believe  their 
budgets  are  unduly  pressured  because 
the  Federal  Government  has  pushed  ad- 
ditional requirements  on  State  and 
local  governments,  without  the  funding 
necessary  to  cover  the  additional  costs. 
Given  the  level  of  concern  among  State 
and  local  government  officials,  I  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  Washington  to  find 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  ad- 
dressing the  issue. 

Instead,  to  my  great  surprise,  most 
of  the  Federal  establishment  appears 
to  be  totally  unaware  of  the  impact 
that  Federal  mandates  have  on  State 
and  local  governments.  In  fact,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  the  situation  is 
even  worse  than  that.  There  is  almost 
a  total  absence  of  information  on  the 
mandates  issues,  and  much  of  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  even  know  what  a 
mandate  is.  We  searched,  for  example, 
Mr.  President,  for  information  regard- 
ing the  costs  of  specific  program  items 
on  State  and  local  governments  and 
discovered  that  that  information  was 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  a  first  step  toward  addressing 
the  mandates  issue.  It  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Government  from  is- 
suing new  mandates,  nor  does  it  repeal 
any  existing  Federal  mandates.  In- 
stead, it  simply  requires  that  the  Sen- 
ate have  information  on  any  mandates 
in  proposed  legislation  before  it  when 


the  legislation  is  considered  by  the  full 
Senate. 

The  legislation  adds  a  section  to 
committee  reports  on  proposed  bills. 
This  new  section,  which  would  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, would  include  information  on: 
First,  the  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  complying  with  any  Fed- 
eral mandates  in  the  reported  bill;  and 
second,  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
funds,  either  contained  in  the  bill  or 
otherwise,  cover  the  costs  of  complying 
with  the  mandates.  In  addition,  the 
legislation  requires  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  issue  an  annual  report 
on  the  cumulative  costs  of  complying 
with  Federal  mandates  in  all  enacted 
bills,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the 
extent  to  which  Federal  funds  cover 
the  costs  of  complying  with  the  man- 
dates. 

For  purposes  of  the  CBO  analysis,  a 
Federal  mandate  is  a  provision  in  a  re- 
ported or  enacted  bill  that:  Requires 
the  creation  or  expansion  of  a  State 
and/or  local  service  or  activity;  re- 
quires standards  different  from  exist- 
ing State  and/or  local  law  or  practice 
in  delivering  a  service  or  in  conducting 
an  activity;  creates  additional  person- 
nel or  other  administrative  costs  for 
State  and/or  local  Governments;  or  re- 
quires contracting  procedures  different 
from  or  in  addition  to  those  required 
under  existing  State  and/or  local  law  or 
practice. 

Senate  reports  already  require  a  CBO 
analysis  of  the  proposed  reported  legis- 
lation's impact  on  the  Federal  budget. 
In  addition,  committee  reports  are  re- 
quired to  contain  information  on  the 
regulatory  impact  of  proposed  reported 
bills  on  businesses  and  individuals. 
This  legislation  fills  in  the  remaining 
major  gap— the  impact  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  State  and  local  governments. 

I  am  well  aware.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  budget  pressures  that  have  encour- 
aged the  Federal  Government  to  add 
mandates  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
every  mandate  is  inappropriate.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  the  Senate 
should  know  what  it  is  doing,  that  it 
should  know  the  impact  a  proposed  bill 
has  on  State  and  local  governments,  so 
that  Senators  can  cast  informed  votes. 
This  bill  will  shed  some  light— sun- 
shine, if  you  will— on  the  process,  and 
on  the  real  and  practical  effects  on  our 
actions  here. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
the  Senate  should  have  information  on 
the  impact  Federal  mandates  have  on 
State  and  local  governments,  and  that 
the  time  to  have  that  information  is 
before  the  Senate  votes  on  bills  on  the 
floor.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  promptly 
enact  this  simple  but  necessary  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  563 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION     1.    AMENDMENT    TO    THE    CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT  OF  I»74. 

Section  202  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(i)  Federal  Mandates  — 

"(1)  The  Director  shall  analyze  each  bill  or 
joint  resolution  reported  in  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  determine— 

"(A)  the  cost  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  complying  with  any  Federal  man- 
dates in  the  reported  bill  or  joint  resolution: 
and 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  Federal  funds,  ei- 
ther in  the  bill  or  joint  resolution,  or  other- 
wise, cover  the  costs  of  complying  with  the 
mandates. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  annually  determine 
the  cumulative  costs  of  complying  with  Fed- 
eral mandates  in  all  bills  or  joint  resolutions 
enacted  in  the  preceding  year  and  the  extent 
to  which  Federal  funds  cover  the  costs  of 
complying  with  the  such  mandates. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'Federal  mandate'  means  a  provision 
that— 

"(A)  requires  creation  or  expansion  of  a 
State  or  local  service  or  activity; 

"(B)  requires  standards  different  from 
State  or  local  law  or  practice  in  delivering  a 
service  or  in  conducting  an  activity; 

"(C)  creates  additional  personnel  or  other 
administrative  costs  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments; or 

"(D)  requires  contracting  procedures  dif- 
ferent from  or  in  addition  to  those  required 
under  State  or  local  law  or  practice". 
SEC.  2.  REPORT  REQUIRED  FOR  SENATE  CONSID- 
ERATION. 

Paragraph  11  of  rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (c)  by  striking  "(a)  and 
(b)"  and  inserting   "lai.  (b).  and  (o"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (c)  as 
subparagraph  (d);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (b)  the 
following: 

"(c)  Each  such  report  shall  also  contain  an 
evaluation  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice of  any  Federal  mandates  in  the  bill  or 
joint  resolution  as  required  by  section  202(i) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.". 


By  Mr.  FORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens): 
S.  564.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  a  means  of  en- 
hancing electronic  public  access  to  a 
wide  range  of  Federal  electronic  infor- 
mation: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

GOVERNMENT  PRI.NTING  OFFICE  ELECrRONIC 
INFORMATION  ACCESS  ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens] the  Government  Printing  Office 
Electronic  Information  Access  En- 
hancement Act  of  1993.  This  legislation 
will  greatly  enhance  free  public  access 
to  Federal  electronic  information. 

The  bill  requires  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office   to  provide  an   online 
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Congressional  Record  and  Federal 
Register  free  to  depository  libraries 
and  at  the  incremental  costs  of  dis- 
tribution to  other  users.  The  bill  al- 
lows other  documents  distributed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  to  be 
added  online  as  practicable  and  per- 
mits agencies  to  voluntarily  dissemi- 
nate their  electronic  publications 
through  the  same  system. 

I  believe  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward ensuring  that  taxpayers  have  af- 
fordable and  timely  access  to  the  Fed- 
eral information  which  they  have  paid 
to  generate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  564 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Government 
Printing  Office  Electronic  Information  Ac- 
cess Enhancement  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.    2.    AMEPrtJ.MEVTS    TO    TTFLE    44,    UNffED 
STATES  code. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  44,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  chapter: 

•CHAPTER  41-ACCESS  TO  FEDERAL 
ELECTRONIC  INFORMATION 

"Sec. 

"4101.  Electronic  directory;  online  access  to 
publications;  electronic  storage 
facility. 
"4102.  Fees. 
"4103.  Biennial  report. 
"4104.  Definition 
"$4101.  Electronic  directory;  online  access  to 

publications;  electronic  storage  facility 

•■(a)  In  General.— The  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  under  the  direction  of  the  Public 
Printer,  shall— 

"(1)  maintain  an  electronic  directory  of 
Federal  electronic  information; 

■■(2)  provide  a  system  of  online  access  to 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, and,  as  determined  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  other  appropriate  publica- 
tions distributed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents;  and 

'■(3)  operate  an  electronic  storage  facility 
for  Federal  electronic  information  to  which 
online  access  is  made  available  under  para- 
graph (2). 

■•ib)  Departmental  Requests— To  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments shall  accommodate  any  request  by 
the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  to  in- 
clude in  the  system  of  access  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  information  that  is  under 
the  control  of  the  department  or  agency  in- 
volved. 

"(c)  Conslltation.— In  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
shall  consult — 

"(1)  users  of  the  directory  and  the  system 
of  access  provided  for  under  subsection  (a); 
and 

"(2)  other  providers  of  similar  information 
services. 

The  purpose  of  such  consultation  shall  be  to 
assess  the  quality  and  value  of  the  directory 
and  the  system,  in  light  of  user  needs. 
■'t4102.  Fees 

•(a)  In  General —The  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  under  the  direction  of  the  Public 


Printer,  may  charge  reasonable  fees  for  use 
of  the  directory  and  the  system  of  access 
provided  for  under  section  4101,  except  that 
use  of  the  directory  and  the  system  shall  be 
made  available  to  depository  libraries  with- 
out charge.  The  fees  received  shall  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  moneys  received  from 
sale  of  documents  under  section  1702  of  this 
title. 

•(b)  Cost  Recovery.— The  fees  charged 
under  this  section  shall  be  set  so  as  to  re- 
cover the  incremental  cost  of  dissemination 
of  the  information  involved,  with  the  cost  to 
be  computed  without  regard  to  section  1708 
of  this  title. 
"44103.  Biennial  report 

■Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year,  the  Public  Printer  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  two 
preceding  fiscal  years,  a  report  on  the  direc- 
tory, the  system  of  access,  and  the  electronic 
storage  facility  referred  to  in  section  4101(a). 
The  report  shall  include  a  description  of  the 
functions  involved,  including  a  statement  of 
cost  savings  in  comparison  with  traditional 
forms  of  information  distribution. 
"{4104.  Definition 

■As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  'Federal 
electronic  information'  means  Federal  public 
information  stored  electronically.". 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
chapters  for  title  44.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

■■41.  Access  to  Federal  Electronic  In- 
formation      4101". 

SEC.  3.  STATUS  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  June  30.  1994.  the  Public 
Printer  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  status  of  the  directory,  the  system  of 
access,  and  the  electronic  storage  facility  re- 
ferred to  in  section  4101  of  title  44.  United 
States  code,  as  added  by  section  2(a). 
SEC.  4.  SPECIAL  RLXES. 

(a)  Operational  Deadline —The  directory, 
the  system  of  access,  and  the  electronic  stor- 
age facility  referred  to  in  section  4101  of  ti'.le 
44.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section 
2(a).  shall  be  operational  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  First  Biennial  Report.— The  first  re- 
port referred  to  in  section  4103  of  title  44. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section  2(a). 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  December 
31.  1995. 


By  Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HEL.MS): 

S.  565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  improve  disclo- 
sure requirements  for  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations: to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

the  trvth  in  tax-exempt  giving  act 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
this  morning  to  introduce  a  bill  enti- 
tled the  "Truth  in  Tax  Exempt  Giving 
Act."  This  is  a  repeat  of  the  legislation 
that  I  introduced  last  year. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  simply  to 
draw  back  the  curtains  of  these  chari- 
table organizations  and  allow  some 
light  to  come  into  the  organizations. 
Only  in  that  way  can  the  American 
public  examine  these  organizations 
which  indirectly  receive  a  tax  subsidy 
from  the  American  people  by  virtue  of 
the  tax  law  which  allows  a  deduction 
for  contributions. 


Again,  yesterday  morning,  regret- 
tably, an  article  appeared  in  the  paper 
about  the  United  Way.  The  United  Way 
gave  rise  to  this  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced last  year,  but  as  you  know, 
that  legislation  was  attached  to  a  tax 
bill  that  did  not  become  law.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  renew  the  effort 
this  year  not  simply  because  yesterday 
we  had  the  discouraging  news  about 
the  United  Way  although  I  must  add. 
United  Way  is  now  under  the  direction 
of  a  new  executive  officer  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  that  distinguished  individual 
can  turn  around  this  most  important 
organization— but  because  it  highlights 
the  need  for  a  law  to  pull  back  the  cur- 
tains and  allow  the  light  to  flow,  such 
that  the  American  public  can  better 
understand  these  institutions  to  which 
they  donate  their  hard-earned  dollars 
to  with  great  feeling  in  their  hearts  to 
help  others  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  my  full  statement  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  yesterday's  Washington  Post  article 
to  which  I  referred.  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  565 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECnON  1.  IMPROVED  DISCLOSURE  TO  DONORS 
BY  TAX-EXEMPT  ORGANIZA-nONS. 

(a)  In  General— Section  6033  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  returns 
by  exempt  organizations)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (e)  as  subsection  (0 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■■(e)  ADDITIONAL  Requirement  For  Tax-Ex- 
empt Organizations — 

■(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  any  organization  described  in 
section  501(c)(3)  or  501(c)(4)  and  any  separate 
segregated  fund  described  in  section  527(f)(3) 
maintained  by  such  organization,  which  is 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
shall— 

■•(A)  advise  each  contributor  of  the  avail- 
ability of  a  disclosure  statement  described  in 
paragraph  (3).  and 

••(B)  shall  furnish  such  statement  upon 
written  request  to — 

••(i)  such  contributor,  or 

■•(ii)  any  potential  contributor, 
within  30  days  of  such  request. 

■•(2)  Exception.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

■■(A)  any  organization  described  in  clause 
(ii)  or  (iii)  of  section  170(b)(1)(A)).  or 

•■(B)  any  organization  the  gross  receipts  of 
which  in  each  taxable  year  are  normally  not 
more  than  $100,000. 

■■(3)  Disclosure  .stateme.vt.— The  disclo- 
sure statement  described  in  this  paragraph  is 
a  statement  for  the  most  recent  taxable  year 
for  which  a  return  under  subsection  (a)  has 
been  filed,  which  contains  the  information 
described  in— 

■■(A)  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b).  and 

■■(B)  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  subsection 
(b),  but  only  with  respect  to— 

••(i)  the  5  highest  compensated  individuals 
of  the  organization  for  such  taxable  year, 
and 
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"(ii)  any  other  individual  whose  total  com- 
pensation and  other  payments  from  such  or- 
ganization for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
$100,000. 

"(4)  Processing  fees — Any  organization 
furnishing  a  disclosure  statement  under  this 
subsection  may  require  that  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  enveloi>e  and  a  fee  not  to  exceed  S2 
to  cover  the  costs  of  copying  and  mailing 
such  statement  be  included  in  the  written  re- 
quest for  such  statement." 

(b)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Meet  Re- 
quirements.—Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6652(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relat- 
ing to  returns  by  exempt  organizations  and 
by  certain  trusts)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Disclosure  statement.— In  the  case 
of  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  section  6033(e)(1)  (relating  to  disclosure 
statements  provided  upon  request),  there 
shall  be  paid  by  the  person  failing  to  meet 
such  requirements  $50  for  each  day  during 
which  such  failure  continues." 

•■(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1994. 

Statement  by  Senator  John  Warner  on  the 
TRu-ra  IN  Tax-Exempt  Giving  Act 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  before  the  Senate 
once  again  to  introduce  legislation  that,  I 
suspect  by  this  time,  is  familiar  to  most  of 
my  colleagues.  The  legislation  I  speak  of  is 
the  Truth  in  Tax-Exempt  Giving  Act  which  I 
introduced  as  a  free-standing  bill  last  Con- 
gress, and  later  attached  as  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  11.  The  amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate  and  included  in  that  omnibus  tax 
bill,  however  the  majority  of  it  was  dropped 
by  the  conference  committee,  and.  of  course, 
the  tax  bill  was  ultimately  vetoed. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  on  this 
floor  at  the  end  of  the  102d  Congress.  I  re- 
main committed  to  this  legislation  and  am 
therefore  reintroducing  the  bill  in  the  same 
form  as  it  appeared  last  Congress. 

We  must  restore  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  good  and  honest  charities,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  protect  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans from  having  their  contributions  squan- 
dered by  corrupt  sham  organizations.  That's 
what  this  legislation  seeks  to  accomplish. 

Just  yesterday  there  was  an  article  in  the 
front  section  of  the  Washington  Post  enti- 
tled, •A  Year  Later.  United  Way  Still  Faces 
Investigations.  Morale  Problems."  '5fes.  Mr. 
President,  the  problems  have  not  gone  away, 
and  it  is  more  clear  than  ever  to  this  Sen- 
ator that  legislation  is  required  to  try  and 
avert  future  problems. 

In  a  nutshell,  my  legislation  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  require  tax-ex- 
empt organizations,  namely  those  falling 
under  sections  501(c)3  and  501(c>4.  to  inform 
donors  and  potential  donors  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  a  financial  disclosure  form,  and  make 
such  form  available  to  the  individual  upon 
request.  My  bill  would  also  require  these  or- 
ganizations to  list  their  five  top  paid  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  all  employees  making 
over  $100,000. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  comes  to  charitable 
giving.  Americans  have  a  history  of  digging 
deeply  into  their  pockets.  According  to  the 
umbrella  group  Independent  Sector.  75  per- 
cent of  all  households  in  the  United  States 
contribute  to  charities.  Between  1955  and 
1980.  giving  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.3 
r>ercent.  from  $34,5  to  $77.5  billion.  But.  be- 
tween 1980  and  1989.  giving  increased  to  $121 
billion.  But.  between  1980  and  1989,  giving  in- 
creased to  $121  billion,  an  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease of  5.1  percent.  These  figures  indicate  a 


growth  rate  55  percent  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  25  years. 

What  this  tells  me.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
people  have  it  in  their  heart  and  want  to 
give;  it  is  therefore  imperative  that  they  re- 
tain confidence  in  the  organizations  to  which 
they  contribute. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  my  interest 
in  introducing  the  legislation  last  year 
stemmed  from  reports  of  the  excessive  sala- 
ries, limousine  service,  first-class  airfares, 
and  luxury  trips  that  the  head  of  the  United 
Way,  William  Aramony,  was  enjoying. 

While  that  high  lifestyle  may  be  the  norm 
in  some  private  sector  companies.  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  public  parts  with  its  hard-earned 
dollars  in  order  to  provide  presidents  of  char- 
itable organizations  with  salaries  and  life- 
styles far  more  lavish  than  those  of  the  do- 
nors. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  an  isolated  in- 
cident. Following  the  United  Way  scandal, 
numerous  reports  surfaced  regarding  other 
charities,  including  names  familiar  to  all  of 
us.  Last  year  I  cited  examples  of  spending 
abuses  within  some  of  these  organizations, 
including  the  American  Cancer  Society.  I  re- 
ceived calls  and  letters  from  that  organiza- 
tion regarding  the  allegations,  and  I  would 
like  to  clarify  for  the  record  that  they  re- 
main a  reputable  and  esteemed  organization, 
worthy  of  donor  dollars. 

I  must  also  note  for  the  record.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  United  Way  of  America  is  now 
under  new  management,  headed  by  the  very 
able  Elaine  Chao,  and,  through  my  meetings 
with  several  of  the  new  representatives.  I 
feel  reassured  that  the  abuses  are  being 
eliminated.  However  donors  would  benefit 
from  having  the  veil  lifted  on  the  financial 
dealings  of  all  charitable  organizations,  so 
that  such  problems  do  not  reoccur. 

There  is  an  ingrained  perception  of  chari- 
table organizations  as  philanthropic  groups 
devoted  to  the  public  good.  In  fact,  charities 
are  often  judged  more  by  their  good  inten- 
tions than  their  actual  deeds,  thus  escaping 
close  public  oversight  into  their  personal  and 
financial  dealings.  However,  to  hear  that  the 
head  of  the  quintessential  symbol  of  all  char- 
itable giving,  the  United  Way.  enjoyed  such 
an  excessive  lifestyle,  financed  mainly  by 
charitable  contributions,  woke  many  people 
up  and  made  them  realize  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  cause  doesn't  assure  the  integrity 
of  their  conduct. 

Mr.  President,  charities  operate  on  public 
trust.  If  this  trust  is  eroded,  as  it  was  follow- 
ing the  Aramony  tragedy,  not  only  the  char- 
ities, but  also  the  persons  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  charities  stand  to  suffer. 

The  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  this  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  charitable  organizations 
are  honest,  good,  noble  organizations,  dedi- 
cated to  serving  the  public.  Nonetheless, 
they  are  grouped  together  in  peoples'  minds, 
with  the  few  who  acted  irresponsibly. 

Currently,  tax-exempt  organizations  are 
required  to  file  a  Federal  990  form  with  the 
IRS  detailing,  among  other  items,  their  in- 
come, expenditures,  fundraising  costs,  and 
salaries  of  their  five  highest  paid  employees. 
While  that  may  sound  well  and  good.  Mr. 
President.  I  see  two  main  problems  with  cur- 
rent law:  The  public's  lack  of  knowledge  that 
such  a  form  exists,  and  logistical  problems  of 
obtaining  the  information  even  if  they  are 
aware  of  its  existence. 

Many  persons  donate  to  their  favorite 
charity,  unaware  that  a  990  form  is  available. 
Or.  even  if  they  are  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  information,  current  law  simply  re- 
quires the  organization  to  make  it  available 
at  the  organization's  headquarters,  or  for  the 


individual  to  obtain  it  through  the  IRS.  The 
charity  is  not  required  to  send  the  informa- 
tion to  the  interested  inquirer. 

My  legislation  addresses  these  two  key  is- 
sues. First,  it  requires  the  charitable  organi- 
zation to  let  a  donor  or  potential  donor  know 
of  the  availability  of  the  disclosure  form. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  mandate 
the  exact  way  this  is  to  be  done.  Probably 
the  most  practical  way  for  donors  is  in  an 
acknowledgment  thank  you  note.  For  poten- 
tial donors,  they  can  be  notified  over  the 
phone  or  through  news  bulletins  the  organi- 
zation puts  out. 

The  interested  individual  can  then  send  in 
a  written  request  with  the  appropriate  post- 
age and  handling  fees,  and  the  organization 
would  be  required  to  provide  this  financial 
information  within  30  days  of  receipt  of  the 
request,  or  be  subject  to  a  $50  per  day  per 
person  penalty. 

In  addition,  my  legislation  would  require 
the  charity  to  disclose  the  five  top  highest 
employees'  salaries,  as  well  as  all  employee 
salaries  over  $100,000.  Current  law  simply  re- 
quires that  the  top  five  salaries  be  disclosed. 
It  is  important  to  know  what  my  legisla- 
tion doesn't  do  as  well  as  what  it  does  do.  It 
does  not  require  the  organizations  to  alter 
the  manner  in  which  they  spend  their 
money.  It  does  not  require  them  to  alter  the 
amount  they  pay  their  employees.  It  doesn't 
even  require  them  to  fill  out  a  new  form. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  are  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  much  the  heads  of 
the  charities  to  which  they  donate  are  being 
paid.  This  is  especially  true  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  President  Clinton  has  indicated  he 
will  seek  to  raise  taxes  on  single  wage  earn- 
ers making  $115,000  or  more,  and  couples 
making  $140,000  or  above.  The  president  be- 
lieves he  can  get  support  for  such  a  proposal 
since,  to  the  average  person.  $100,000  or  more 
is  considered  a  sizable  salary. 

The  organizations  affected  by  my  legisla- 
tion are  encouraged,  but  not  required,  to  en- 
close a  clarifying  statement  explaining  their 
expenditures,  salaries,  as  well  as  any  other 
details  they  believe  are  relevant.  Such  a 
clarifying  statement  could  provide  a  logical 
place  to  explain  high  salaries  or  other  con- 
troversial expenditures. 

Let  me  stress.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  not 
going  after  the  employee  of  a  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization who  makes  a  six-figure  salary.  I 
just  say  if  he  earns  it.  disclose  it.  and  justify 
it.  Likewise,  if  a  charity  nets  out.  after  ex- 
penses, a  small  amount  for  the  cause,  then 
disclose  it.  and  explain  it. 

My  legislation  exempts  hospitals,  religious 
organizations,  educational  institutions,  and 
current  law  already  exempts  churches.  It 
also  exempts  501(c)3  organizations  which 
take  in  less  than  $100,000  a  year. 

I  made  these  exceptions  for  several  rea- 
sons, but  mainly  because  this  legislation  is 
not  to  be  considered  the  entire  solution,  but 
rather  a  small  first  step.  If  it  proves  success- 
ful, I  can  always  expand  it  to  include  some  of 
these  additional  categories. 

Mr.  President,  my  staff  and  I  have  con- 
sulted with  representatives  from  numerous 
charities  and  interested  groups  regarding 
this  legislation  since  I  first  introduced  it 
last  year.  These  meetings  were  helpful,  and  I 
incorporated  several  of  their  suggestions  in 
my  bill.  I  realize,  however,  that  the  different 
groups  will  most  likely  oppose  various  as- 
pects of  the  bill.  I  regret  that,  however  I 
firmly  believe  donors  and  charities  alike  will 
benefit  if  this  legislation  becomes  law,  and 
the  public  gains  more  exposure  into  the  fi- 
nancial dealings  of  these  organizations. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  10.  1993] 

A  Year  Later.  United  Way  Still  Faces 

Investigations,  morale  Problems 

(By  Charles  E.  Shepard) 

A  year  after  ousting  its  longtime  president 
and  acknowledging  that  donors'  money  was 
misspent.  United  Way  of  America  is  dogged 
by  pending  investigations,  low  staff  morale 
and  ticklish  negotiations  with  its  former 
leader  over  his  claim  to  S4  million  in  retire- 
ment benefits. 

The  UWA  board  has  been  trying  for  months 
to  reach  a  financial  settlement  with  William 
Aramony.  who  stepped  down  after  22  years  as 
president  after  his  spending  and  manage- 
ment practices  came  under  fire  in  February 
1992. 

The  board  is  eager  to  resolve  the  dispute 
but  finds  itself  in  a  bind.  A  payment  per- 
ceived as  too  generous  could  offend  two  con- 
stituencies vital  to  UWA's  survival— the 
local  United  Ways  that  pay  dues  to  finance 
the  UWA's  operations  and  the  public,  which 
donates  $3  billion  a  year  to  the  United  Way 
network. 

The  Aramony  controversy  already  has  cost 
local  United  Ways  millions  of  dollars  in  pub- 
lic support.  And  of  the  1.400  local  United  Way 
that  once  paid  dues,  half  have  yet  to  return 
to  the  fold  this  year,  including  the  United 
Ways  in  metropolitan  Washington  and  Nor- 
folk. The  dues  falloff  has  forced  the  inde- 
pendently run  national  office  to  cut  its  staff 
and  budget,  which  has  gone  from  $30  million 
to  $21  million  in  two  years. 

Also  looming  over  United  Way  of  America 
is  a  criminal  investigation  by  federal  au- 
thorities. FBI  and  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agents  working  with  the  U.S.  attorney's  of- 
fice in  Alexandria  recently  began  seeking 
interviews  with  former  Aramony  aides  after 
months  of  collecting  and  reviewing  subpoe- 
naed documents.  The  New  York  state  attor- 
ney general  is  conducting  a  separate  civil  in- 
quiry of  the  UWA  board's  performance. 

The  questions  about  Aramony's  retirement 
benefits  first  became  public  last  April,  when 
United  Way  of  America  issued  a  lengthy  re- 
port sharply  critical  of  Aramony's  spending 
practices.  The  report  disclosed,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  many  in  the  United  Way  system, 
that  the  UWA  board  had  approved  a  retire- 
ment package  that  appeared  "unusually  lu- 
crative" and  could  provide  Aramony  with  a 
lump  sum  of  $4.4  million  if  "construed  in  a 
manner  most  favorable"  to  the  former  presi- 
dent. 

Promising  to  investigate  further  before 
paying  anything,  the  UWA  board  hired  audi- 
tors to  do  a  more  extensive  study  of 
Aramony's  spending  and  pledged  to  pursue 
any  misappropriated  money.  The  auditors' 
findings  have  not  been  disclosed. 

Aramony.  who  has  called  the  April  report 
unfair  and  inaccurate,  declined  to  comment 
about  the  negotiations.  He  said  in  a  brief 
telephone  interview,  "I'd  like  to  get  this  be- 
hind me  and  start  a  new  life.  I  can't  do  that 
yet." 

Officials  at  local  United  Ways  also  are 
eager  to  put  the  Aramony  controversy  to 
rest  but  say  that  will  be  difficult  while  ques- 
tions remain. 

"We  want  to  know  what  other  shoes  are 
out  there  to  drop."  said  Jack  Pelisek,  who 
chairs  a  task  force  in  Milwaukee  that  is  con- 
sidering whether  the  local  United  Way 
should  resume  its  ties  to  UWA.  "We  don't 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  recommending 
recommitment  to  United  Way  of  America 
and  then  three  weeks  later  have  another 
mess  arise  in  the  United  Way  of  America's 
old  regime." 

Inside  United  Way  of  America's  riverfront 
headquarters  in  Alexandria,  some  employees 


feel  bruised,  overworked  and  unfairly  blamed 
for  someone  else's  alleged  misdeeds.  Elaine 
L.  Chao.  the  organization's  new  president, 
said  she  was  surprised  by  the  staff^s  intense 
feelings.  "It's  very  hard  for  people  who  are 
not  within  this  building.  I  think,  to  under- 
stand the  pain  that  is  here."  said  Chao,  who 
is  a  newcomer  to  the  United  Way  movement. 

At  stake,  aside  from  187  jobs,  are  the  serv- 
ices that  United  Way  of  America  provides  to 
a  network  that  supports  47,000  local  char- 
ities. Local  United  Ways  rely  on  the  Alexan- 
dria office  to  help  train  and  recruit  staff, 
raise  money,  shape  national  policy  issues 
such  as  welfare  reform  and,  increasingly,  re- 
make themselves  to  meet  the  public's  chang- 
ing expectations  and  society's  changing 
needs. 

■We  just  can't  let  United  Way  of  America 
go  out  of  business."  said  Robert  C. 
Reifsnyder.  president  of  Metro  United  Way 
in  Louisville. 

United  Way  of  America's  troubles  began  in 
February  1992,  when  published  reports  dis- 
closed Aramony's  $463,000  in  annual  salary 
and  benefits,  his  use  of  chauffeured  cars, 
flights  on  the  supersonic  Concorde,  hiring  of 
friends  and  the  purchase  of  two  condomin- 
iums in  New  York  and  Florida  by  Partner- 
ship Umbrella,  one  of  several  companies 
spun  off  by  the  UWA  during  Aramony's  ten- 
ure. 

Aramony  and  a  longtime  associate.  Ste- 
phen J.  Paulachak.  still  control  Partnership 
Umbrella,  a  private  company  that  helps  non- 
profit groups  buy  goods  at  a  discount. 

Aramony.  65.  has  started  a  consulting  firm. 
The  Aramony  Co.  He  has  a  sizable  nest  egg 
after  38  years  in  the  United  Ways  system:  pa- 
pers filed  in  his  divorce  last  year  show  that, 
shortly  before  leaving  his  job.  he  owned  cash, 
stocks,  limited  partnership  interests  and 
other  assets  of  about  $870,000.  as  well  as  a 
condominium  in  Old  Town  Alexandria  and 
the  disputed  retirement  benefits.  Under  the 
divorce  settlement.  Aramony  has  agreed  to 
pay  his  ex-wife  at  least  $112,000  a  year  in  ali- 
mony. 

Aramony's  retirement  package  includes 
three  pension  plans.  He  contends  that  he  is 
due  $1.2  million  under  the  basic  plan  that 
covers  all  UWA  employees.  $2.9  million  from 
two  supplemental  pension  plans  and  $239,000 
in  deferred  compensation.  The  April  1992  re- 
port raised  questions  about  the  supplemental 
plans,  saying  that  it  is  unclear  from  UWA 
records  whether  the  board  was  fully  aware  of 
how  much  the  plans  would  cost. 

W.R.  Howell,  who  chairs  the  UWA  board, 
said  the  negotiations  are  very  complicated. 
■'I  wish  it  was  behind  us.  but  it's  not.  But  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  resolution  will  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  United  Way  of  America 
and  every  local  United  Way."  said  Howell, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  J.C.  Penney  Co. 
Howell  said  he  intends  to  share  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  "if,  in  fact,  we  can 
reach  some  resolution." 

The  loudest  opposition  to  settling  has 
come  from  the  local  United  Way  in  Fresno. 
Calif.  Michael  J.  Andritch.  a  banker  who 
chairs  the  Fresno  United  Way's  board,  said 
he  believes  any  settlement  will  "look  like 
the  good  or  boy  network  is  alive  and  well 
and  they  are  taking  care  of  their  own." 

Andritch.  who  has  voiced  Fresno's  dis- 
content publicly,  said  the  Fresno  United 
Way  lost  $200,000  in  pledges  after  the  con- 
troversy broke  last  year.  During  last  fall's 
fund-raising  campaign,  he  said,  he  was 
amazed  at  how  many  local  residents  brought 
up  the  issue.  "They  would  ask  us.  'What  is 
your  attitude  toward  Bill  Aramony  and  are 
you  sending  any  of  my  money  back  there  to 
those  guys?'  "  he  said. 


Nationally,  reports  so  far  show  that  dona- 
tions to  the  fall  1992  campaign  fell  2.9  per- 
cent from  the  year  before — a  decline  officials 
blame  first  on  the  economy  and  second  on 
the  Aramony  controversy.  The  final  figures 
are  not  complete  yet.  but  if  the  pattern 
holds,  this  would  translate  into  a  drop  of 
about  $92  million. 

The  Fresno  United  Way  has  suggested  that 
Aramony  should  be  sued.  "The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  his  actions  could  very  well  lead  to 
the  downfall  and  disintegration  of  United 
Way  of  America,  which  would  be  a  bad  thing 
for  this  country."  Andritch  said. 

All  eyes  are  on  Chao.  39.  who  was  a  sur- 
prise pick  to  put  United  Way  of  America 
back  together  again.  Chao,  who  emigrated 
from  Taiwan  at  age  8,  is  a  Harvard  Business 
School  graduate  and  former  banker  who  ran 
the  Peace  Corps  for  14  months.  She  is  paid 
$195,000  a  year. 

She  moved  quickly  to  build  a  rapport  with 
local  United  Way  officials,  traveling  to  more 
than  30  cities,  and  several  said  in  interviews 
that  they  were  impressed  by  her  intelligence 
and  attentiveness  to  their  concerns. 

But  back  at  the  Alexandria  headquarters, 
some  staff  members  have  complained  pri- 
vately about  their  early  impressions  of  Chao: 
a  mercurial  temper,  her  early  decision  to  fill 
three  top  jobs  with  outsiders  whom  she  knew 
from  the  Reagan-Bush  administration  and 
BankAmerica  Corp.  and  a  perceived  lack  of 
sensitivity  to  the  United  Way  culture  and  to 
the  hurt  feelings  that  persist. 

Some  of  this  frustration  bubbled  up  in  an 
18-point  letter  sent  anonymously  to  the 
UWA  board  in  January.  The  document 
claimed  participation  of  30  employees,  but 
was  unsigned. 

Chao  said  in  an  interview  that  she  consid- 
ers the  letter's  criticisms  unfair.  "Many  peo- 
ple ..  .  came  (to  me)  and  did  not  want  me  to 
think  that  it  was  representative  of  the 
staff."  she  said.  Chao  said  the  letter  sad- 
dened her  because  "in  such  a  critical  period 
in  our  recovery,  we  certainly  don't  need  a 
letter  such  as  this,  which  conjures  up  once 
again  memories  of  the  past." 

UWA  chairman  Howell  said  that  Chao.  as 
an  outsider  coming  into  a  new  environment, 
was  bound  to  meet  some  resistance.  He  said 
he  talked  with  her  about  the  letter  and  that 
Chao  told  him  she  was  taking  steps  to  re- 
spond. Those  include  staff  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss issues  raised  in  the  letter. 

The  board  itself  is  under  scrutiny  from  the 
New  York  state  attorney  general's  charities 
bureau,  which  is  investigating  whether  the 
board  "did  everything  they  should  have  done 
to  make  sure  that  United  Way's  money  was 
used  for  the  purposes  of  United  Way  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  individual." 
said  Pamela  A.  Mann,  assistant  attorney 
general  in  charge  of  the  bureau. 

Manns  staff  has  interviewed  Howell  and 
has  asked  to  speak  to  other  board  members. 
Investigators  also  are  looking  at  the  United 
Way  spinoff  companies.  Mann  said. 

Uptown  from  Mann's  office,  the  spinoff 
Partnership  Umbrella  has  shed  one  of  the 
more  controversial  tokens  of  Aramony's 
management  style:  a  12th-noor  condomin- 
ium in  a  New  York  City  high-rise  used  by 
Aramony  and  Paulachak  on  United  Way  of 
America  and  Partnership  Umbrella  business. 
Bought  for  $388,000  and  decorated  for  nearly 
$50,000  more,  the  unit  was  sold  last  summer 
for  about  $415,000.  land  records  show. 

Partnership  Umbrella  has  had  less  luck 
with  a  fifth-floor  condominium  in  a  hotel  in 
Coral  Gables.  Fla..  near  Miami.  That  prop- 
erty, bought  for  $135,000.  is  still  for  sale. 

In  Louisville.  Reifsnyder  said  he  hopes  the 
public  will  view  further  disclosures  as  left- 


overs from  last  year's  controversy.  "They 
surfaced,  they  were  a  problem,  we're  moving 
on— and  not  .  .  .  let's  stew  over  this  for  an- 
other year." 


By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself, 
Ms.  MiKL'LSKi,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr. 
ROBB,    Mr.    WOFFORD.    and    Mr. 
SPECTER): 
S.  567.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Chesapeake   Bay,   and   for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

CHKSAPEAKK  bay  REST0R.'\TI0N  act  ok  1993 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  together  with 
my  colleagues  from  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania— Senators  Ml- 
I  KULSKi,  Warner,  Robb,  Wofford,  and 
Specter— an  amended  version  of  legis- 
lation we  sponsored  in  the  102d  Con- 
gress to  reauthorize  and  enhance  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program.  This  legisla- 
tion builds  upon  the  previous  measure 
and  the  tremendously  successful  pro- 
gram authorized  in  the  1987  Water 
Quality  Act.  expanding  and  strengthen- 
ing the  cooperative  efforts  to  protect 
and  restore  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  an  identical  bill  is 
being  introduced  in  the  House  with 
broad  bipartisan  support. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  which 
was  authorized  in  the  1987  Water  Qual- 
ity Act.  has  been  a  successful  endeavor. 
The  cooperative  Federal-State  and 
interstate  management  structure  es- 
tablished through  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Program  has  provided  the  framework 
for  the  restoration  of  the  bay  and 
serves  as  a  model  for  other  estuaries 
throughout  the  country  and  around  the 
world.  The  bay  program  has  pioneered 
pollution  prevention  techniques  such 
as  phosphate  controls,  bans  on  toxic 
boat  paint,  nutrient  management  ef- 
forts, and  programs  to  cut  pesticide  use 
on  cropland.  The  program  serves  as  a 
proving  ground  for  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  environmental  restoration. 

With  the  signing  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Agreement  in  1987  and  the  1992 
amendments  to  the  agreement,  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  bay  area 
jurisdictions— Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
their  local  governments— set  goals, 
made  plans  and  have  undertaken  com- 
mitments to  an  ambitious  program  to 
achieve  improved  water  quality  and 
living  resources  productivity. 

The  level  of  public  support  and  the 
degree  of  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  all  parties— the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments;  environmental, 
community  and  citizens  groups — is  un- 
paralleled. There  are  over  700  groups 
and  some  40  committees  involved  in 
the  bay  program.  Nine  Federal  agen- 
cies have  signed  memoranda  of  under- 
standing [MOU's]  with  EPA  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

In  the  years  since  the  bay  program 
was  authorized,  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  both  in  putting  in  place 
a  coordinated  Federal-State-local-citi- 
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zen  management  structure  and  in  spe- 
cific programs  to  address  key  problems 
in  the  bay  such  as  nutrient  loads  and 
the  decline  of  living  resources. 
Throughout  this  process,  the  Federal 
role  has  been  crucial.  It  has  served,  in 
effect,  as  the  glue  that  binds  the  pro- 
gram together  and  the  catalyst  that 
keeps  it  moving  forward. 

There  are  signs  that  the  bay  is  im- 
proving: 

Phosphorus  discharges  from  munici- 
pal treatment  plants,  industry  and 
nonpoint  sources  into  the  bay  have 
been  reduced  by  35  percent  from  1985 
levels.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
phosphate  detergent  ban  now  in  place 
in  each  State  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, new  sewage  treatment  plant 
construction  featuring  processes  for 
advanced  phosphorus  removal,  and  the 
Bay  Program's  unique  nonpoint  source 
controls. 

Submerged  Aquatic  Vegetation 
[SAV],  which  provides  critical  habitat 
for  the  bay's  living  resources,  has  made 
a  slow  but  steady  comeback  from  dra- 
matic declines  in  the  I960's  and  1970s. 
This  can  be  directly  traced  to  improved 
water  quality. 

Striped  bass  have  also  made  a  signifi- 
cant recovery  from  the  depleted  stocks 
of  the  early  1980's.  This  success  dem- 
onstrates that  management  controls 
can  make  a  difference  in  the  health  of 
the  bay's  resources. 

But,  despite  these  efforts,  the  job  of 
restoring  the  Chesapeake  to  levels  of 
quality  and  productivity  that  existed 
earlier  in  this  century  is  far  from  com- 
plete. 

Many  of  the  Bay's  living  resources — 
oysters,  shad,  white  perch— which  are 
indicators  of  the  bay's  health,  are  still 
in  decline. 

Runoff  from  farms  and  city  streets 
and  pollution  from  fertilizers,  animal 
wastes,  and  air  deposition,  among 
other  so-called  nonpoint  sources,  con- 
tinue to  deprive  the  bay  of  life-sustain- 
ing oxygen.  Nitrogen  loads  to  the  bay 
have  increased  by  about  5  percent  since 
1985,  despite  the  Chesapeake  Bay's  nu- 
trient management  program. 

Population  growth  and  development, 
and  resulting  pollution  impacts  in  the 
watershed,  threaten  to  undermine  the 
gains  that  have  been  made  thus  far. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  22  percent  in  the  past  20 
years.  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region, 
the  population  grew  by  roughly  40  per- 
cent over  this  same  period.  The  cumu- 
lative effect  of  the  growth  in  popu- 
lation is  putting  enormous  pressures 
on  our  natural  resource  base. 

Toxic  chemicals  are  still  present  in 
the  bay's  surface  and  bottom  waters, 
having  untold  impacts  on  the  bay's 
water  quality  and  wildlife. 

A  1991  report  prepared  by  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Foundation  entitled  "Turn- 
ing the  Tide  "  documents  many  of  these 
trends.  It  is  clear  that  we  need  to  do 
much  more  to  really  turn  the  tide  and 
restore  the  bay  to  health. 


Year  1993  marks  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  first  Chesapeake 
Bay  Agreement  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  phase  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  res- 
toration effort.  We  have  moved  from 
the  planning  and  analytical  phase  to 
advanced  implementation  of  programs. 
Many  of  the  relatively  easy  steps  have 
been  taken.  Now  we  must  begin  ad- 
dressing the  problems  that  are  much 
more  difficult  to  resolve,  as  well  as 
more  expensive.  New  approaches  and 
enhanced  resources  and  effort  are  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  meet  our  goals  and 
objectives  in  the  Bay. 

In  order  to  address  these  problems  I 
convened  a  distinguished  group  of  ex- 
perts on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  bay  area 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Commission,  the  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Committee,  the  Sci- 
entific and  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  Local  Government  Advi- 
sory Committee,  the  Alliance  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Foundation,  and  other  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations responsible  for  implement- 
ing the  strategies  and  programs  called 
for  under  the  bay  agreement.  I  asked 
them  to  identify  the  highest  priority 
needs  for  the  restoration  of  the  Chesa- 
peake in  the  years  ahead.  We  have  con- 
tinued to  refine  these  needs  and  the  re- 
sults of  this  effort  are  embodied  in  this 
measure. 

What  does  the  legislation  do? 

First,  it  improves  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bay  Program  by  facilitat- 
ing cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  various  agencies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  in 
support  of  the  restoration  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  There  are  over  16  Federal 
agencies  or  departments  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  stewardship  of  the  bay's 
resources  or  which  have  programs  that 
influence  or  impact  both  directly  and 
indirectly  upon  the  bay.  These  agencies 
include  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, the  National  Park  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration.  By  more  ef- 
fectively sharing  information,  pooling 
agency  expertise  and  combining  and 
targeting  resources,  we  can  improve 
the  Federal  response,  get  more  bang  for 
the  buck,  and  greatly  enhance  our 
abilities  to  protect  and  restore  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  legislation  identifies  and  codifies 
the  responsibilities  of  all  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  the  bay  cleanup 
effort  and  requires  that  they  cooperate 
in  developing  and  implementing  plans, 
programs  and  projects  to  meet  their 
commitments  to  the  Bay  Program. 
Furthermore,  it  requires  those  agen- 
cies to  report  in  their  annual  budget 
submissions  on  the  activities  that  are 
being    undertaken    and    planned.    This 
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will  help  ensure  accountability  of  the 
agencies  and  that  any  problems  en- 
countered come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Second,  it  requires  the  Federal  facili- 
ties within  the  Chesapeake  Bay  water- 
shed to  review  their  operations  on  a 
regular  basis  and  take  corrective  ac- 
tions to  ensure  that  these  facilities  do 
not  adversely  impact  on  the  bay's 
water  quality  and  living  resources.  A 
number  of  Federal  agencies  own  or  oc- 
cupy large  tracts  of  real  estate  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  watershed.  There  are 
66  military  installations  on  approxi- 
mately 350,000  acres.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  13  National  Wild- 
life Refuges  and  a  number  of  other  fa- 
cilities occupying  approximately  46,000 
acres.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
owns  approximately  70.000  acres  in  the 
watershed.  While  these  agencies  have 
made  great  strides  in  recent  years  to 
reduce  discharges  into  the  bay.  there 
are  still  problems  to  be  resolved  to  fur- 
ther reduce  point  and  nonpoint  source 
discharge  from  federally  owned  or  oc- 
cupied real  estate  and  protect  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  these  areas. 

The  legislation  would  require  each 
department,  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  which  owns  or  op- 
erates facilities  within  the  bay  water- 
shed to  perform  an  annual  assessment 
of  their  facilities  to  ensure  consistency 
and  compliance  with  the  commit- 
ments, goals  and  objectives  of  the  Bay 
Program.  It  would  also  require  the 
agencies  to  develop  a  detailed  plan, 
funding  mechanism  and  schedule  for 
addressing  or  mitigating  any  potential 
impacts. 

Third,  it  authorizes  a  comprehensive 
research,  monitoring  and  data  collec- 
tion program  to  assess  the  status  and 
trends  in  the  environmental  quality 
and  living  resources  of  the  major  tribu- 
taries, rivers  and  streams  within  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  development  of  management 
plans  for  such  waters.  Until  now,  the 
principal  focus  of  the  bay  cleanup  ef- 
fort has  been  on  the  mainstem  of  the 
Chesapeake.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  however  that  many  of  the 
bays  problems  originate  in  the  rivers 
and  streams  which  flow  into  the  bay 
and  that  expanded  efforts  are  needed  in 
these  waters  if  we  are  to  achieve  im- 
provements in  conditions  in  the  bay 
watershed.  In  the  1992  amendments  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement,  the 
Chesapeake  Executive  Council  commit- 
ted to  develop  and  begin  implementa- 
tion of  tributary-specific  strategies  to 
"achieve  the  water  quality  require- 
ments necessary  to  restore  living  re- 
sources in  both  the  mainstem  and  the 
tributaries."  Although  we  have  an  ex- 
tensive body  of  information  about  the 
mainstem  bay  and  its  dynamics  from 
current  monitoring  and  modeling  pro- 
grams, there  is  a  critical  need  for  en- 
hanced basic  and  applied  scientific  re- 
search and  long  term  monitoring  of  the 


trends  in  environmental  quality  and 
living  resources  of  the  tributaries.  For 
example  we  do  not  have  a  system  for 
accounting  for  sources  of  nutrients, 
and  the  movements  of  nutrients,  pol- 
lutants, and  sediments  through  the  wa- 
tershed. 

It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  most  cost- 
effective  ways  to  protect  the  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  watershed  is  to  help,  en- 
courage and  promote  stewardship 
among  the  citizens  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  who  have  a  direct  stake 
in  the  specific  local  situation.  Steward- 
ship starts  with  the  individual  citizens 
who  live  in  the  watershed.  By  conserv- 
ing and  protecting  local  water  re- 
sources, citizens  can  also  help  to  clean 
up  the  bay.  However  they  frequently 
need  guidance  in  identifying  the 
threats  to  the  water  body  and  in  devis- 
ing appropriate  solutions. 

The  legislation  specifically  encour- 
ages local  and  private  sector  participa- 
tion in  efforts  to  protect  and  restore 
the  rivers  and  streams  in  the  bay  wa- 
tershed by  establishing  a  technical  as- 
sistance and  small  grants  program  to 
support  such  activities  as  developing 
citizen  monitoring  programs,  initiat- 
ing local  pollution  prevention  tech- 
niques and  practices,  and  determining 
the  most  effective  and  appropriate  veg- 
etative plantings  to  prevent  nonpoint 
source  runoff  into  the  rivers  and 
streams.  The  seed  grants  would  be 
available  on  a  competitive  and  cost- 
sharing  basis.  The  legislation  also  re- 
quires that  the  local  efforts  be  coordi- 
nated in  a  watershed  wide  strategy. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  provides  sup- 
port to  State  and  local  governments  in 
collecting  and  analyzing  information 
about  land  use  around  the  bay  to  give 
planners  better  tools  in  making  sound 
land  use  management  decisions.  The 
Year  2020  Report  underscored  the  need 
for  comprehensive  and  coordinated  in- 
formation about  forest  resources,  im- 
portant habitat  areas,  unique  and  sce- 
nic areas  and  other  sensitive  areas  so 
that  planners  can  take  this  informa- 
tion into  consideration  in  their  plan- 
ning and  development  activities.  While 
land  management  and  use  is  not  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  agencies  like  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  U.S.  Geological  Service  and 
NOAA.  to  name  a  few.  have  invaluable 
information  and  technical  expertise 
which  can  be  of  great  assistance  to 
State  and  local  authorities,  when  prop- 
erly integrated.  The  legislation  author- 
izes EPA  to  work  with  other  Federal 
agencies  in  developing  a  coordinated 
watershed  land  use  data  base. 

Fifth,  it  establishes  a  habitat  res- 
toration and  enhancement  demonstra- 
tion program  to  develop,  demonstrate 
and  showcase  various  low-cost  tech- 
niques for  restoring  or  enhancing  wet- 
lands, forest  riparian  zones  and  other 
types  of  habitat  associated  with  the 
Chesapeake    Bay    and    its    tributaries. 


The  wetlands,  submerged  aquatic  vege- 
tation [SAV]  beds,  and  forest  buffer 
strips  play  a  vital  role  in  the  bay  by 
absorbing  nutrients  such  as  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen,  trapping  sediments,  pro- 
ducing oxygen,  and  providing  food, 
shelter,  and  nursery  areas  for  fish  and 
wildlife.  They  also  serve  as  measures, 
or  indicators  of  the  bay's  health.  Sci- 
entists have  demonstrated  a  clear  link 
between  water  quality  conditions  and 
the  survival  and  health  of  these  var- 
ious types  of  habitat.  Protecting  and 
restoring  these  resources  offers  tre- 
mendous opportunities  to  improve 
water  quality  conditions  necessary  to 
support  the  living  resources  of  the  bay 
and  its  tributaries  and  provide  a  host 
of  other  benefits. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  central- 
ized data  base  of  scientific  literature 
on  habitat  restoration  design  and  tech- 
niques. We  need  to  learn  more  about 
the  effectiveness  of  different  kinds  of 
riparian  zone  vegetation  in  different 
geologic  conditions.  For  example  are 
forest  buffer  strijjs  more  effective  in  re- 
moving nutrients  than  other  types  of 
vegetation  plantings?  Under  what  con- 
ditions? What  types  of  forest  cover  re- 
move the  most  nutrients?  How  much  of 
a  buffer  strip  is  needed  to  prevent  or 
reduce  runoff?  More  information  is 
needed  about  the  hydrology  of  rivers 
and  streams  and  the  mechanisms  by 
which  nutrients  are  removed.  It  is 
these  kinds  of  questions  and  informa- 
tion gaps  which  the  habitat  restoration 
and  enhancement  demonstration  pro- 
gram authorized  in  this  legislation 
seeks  to  address. 

Sixth,  the  legislation  authorizes 
funding  to  assist  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  specific  actions  to  reduce  toxics 
use  and  risks  throughout  the  bay  wa- 
tershed. The  1987  bay  agreement  com- 
mitted the  signatories  to  the  ambitious 
goal  of  eliminating  all  controllable 
sources  of  toxics  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  Bay  Program  is  currently 
in  the  process  of  reviewing  the  baywide 
toxics  reduction  strategy  to  better  tar- 
get toxic  pollutant  problems.  One  of 
the  most  important  steps  in  accom- 
plishing this  goal  is  identifying  and 
quantifying  the  amount  of  toxics  being 
discharged  into  the  bay  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  legislation  specifically  di- 
rects the  Administrator  to  assist  the 
States  in  improving  this  data  collec- 
tion process  and  integrating  this  infor- 
mation into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Pro- 
gram toxics  loading  inventory.  It  also 
directs  the  EPA  Administrator  to 
begin  implementing  toxics  reduction, 
pollution  prevention  and  management 
actions,  including  targeted  demonstra- 
tion projects,  to  achieve  the  toxics  re- 
duction goals  of  the  bay  agreement. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration 
Act,  in  my  view,  represents  the  third 
leg  of  the  three-legged  stool  on  which 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  must 
rest.  The  first  two  legs  were  estab- 
lished in   the   1987  Water  Quality  Act 


authorization,  an  authorization  for 
EPA  to  administer  the  program  and  an 
authorization  for  grants  to  the  bay 
area  States  which  has  been  used  pri- 
marily for  nonprofit  source  reduction 
efforts.  The  third  leg,  which  this  legis- 
lation would  authorize,  provides  the 
authority  and  resources  that  are  nec- 
essary for  Federal  agencies  to  imple- 
ment the  strategies  called  for  under 
the  1987  bay  agreement  and  the  1992 
amendments  to  the  agreement. 

I  want  to  underscore  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  intended  as  an  all-encom- 
passing measure  which  seeks  to  remedy 
all  of  the  problems  of  the  bay.  Some  of 
these  issues  have  been  or  are  being  ad- 
dressed in  other  measures.  Rather,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act  is  in- 
tended to  continue  and  improve  upon 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  that  was 
authorized  in  the  1987  Clean  Water  Act. 

It  has  been  our  strategy  to  incor- 
rtorate  this  measure  in  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  During 
the  last  Congress  however  efforts  to  re- 
authorize the  Clean  Water  Act  were  un- 
fortunately hampered  by  a  number  of 
controversial  issues  and  the  legislation 
did  not  come  to  the  floor  for  consider- 
ation. In  the  meantime,  one  of  the  key 
provisions  of  our  original  Chesapeake 
Bay  bill,  the  NOAA  science,  research 
and  monitoring  program,  was  enacted 
as  part  of  the  NOAA  authorization  bill. 
The  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  also 
began  implementing  some  of  the  strat- 
egies and  programs  called  for  under  our 
previous  bill  and  has  taken  some  im- 
portant new  directions,  based  on  the 
findings  of  the  modeling  efforts.  The 
Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act  of 
1993  builds  upon  the  previous  measure 
and  addresses  priority  needs  reflected 
in  the  Bay  Program's  new  directions 
and  in  the  1992  amendments  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act 
was  developed  in  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  signatories  to  the 
bay  agreement  and  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Commis- 
sion, the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation, 
and  the  congressional  delegations  from 
the  region. 

Mr.  President,  1993  marks  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  first 
Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement.  We  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  past  10 
years  in  the  restoration  effort,  and 
there  are  clear  signs  that  the  health  of 
the  bay  is  improving.  Phosphorus  dis- 
charges have  been  reduced  substan- 
tially; bay  industries  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  lead  the  Nation  in  compli- 
ance with  pollution  discharge  require- 
ments; submerged  aquatic  vegetation 
is  making  a  comeback  in  the  bay;  the 
striped  bass  are  making  a  come  back  in 
the  bay.  But  despite  these  advances,  it 
is  also  clear  that  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  order  to  turn  the  tide. 

Runoff  from  city  streets,  from  farms, 
from  suburban  areas,  pollution  from 
fertilizers,  animal  waste,  and  air  depo- 


sition, among  other  so-called  nonpoint 
sources,  continue  to  deprive  the  bay  of 
important  life-sustaining  oxygen. 

Toxic  chemicals  are  still  present  in 
the  bay's  surface  and  bottom  waters 
with  untold  impacts  on  its  water  qual- 
ity and  wildlife.  Continued  population 
growth  and  development  is  putting 
enormous  pressure  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  watershed.  And  many  of  the  bay's 
living  resources,  oysters,  water  fowl, 
and  many  species  of  finfish,  and  the 
habitats  which  support  them,  are  still 
in  decline. 

Mr.  President,  new  approaches  and 
enhanced  resources  and  effort  are  abso- 
lutely essential  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
goals  and  objectives  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  cleanup  program  in  the  years 
ahead.  These  objectives  are  what  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act  seeks 
to  provide. 

This  legislation  includes  new  Federal 
initiatives  to  improve  cooperation,  co- 
ordination, and  compliance  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  agencies  which  directly 
impact  the  bay.  There  are  numerous 
Federal  facilities  on  the  bay. 

It  establishes  a  new  program  to  en- 
couraige  citizens  and  private  sector 
stewardship  of  the  bay  and  of  the  tribu- 
taries, the  rivers  and  streams,  which 
flow  into  it. 

It  provides  support  to  State  and  local 
governments  in  collecting  and  analyz- 
ing information  about  land  use  around 
the  bay  to  provide  better  tools  in  mak- 
ing sound  land  use  management  deci- 
sions. 

The  legislation  authorizes  a  habitat 
restoration  demonstration  program  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  low  cost  tech- 
niques for  restoring  or  enhancing  wet- 
lands, submerged  aquatic  vegetation 
and  forest  riparian  zones  in  the  water- 
shed. 

The  legislation  provides  funding  to 
assist  in  implementing  toxic  reduc- 
tions, pollution  prevention,  and  man- 
agement actions  to  reduce  toxic  use 
and  risk  throughout  the  bay. 

The  legislation  will  provide  a  much- 
needed  boost  to  our  efforts  to  clean  up 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  to  set  the 
course  for  the  restoration  program  to 
nearly  the  turn  of  this  century. 

This  legislation,  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Restoration  Act.  was  developed  in  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  my  fel- 
low cosponsors.  with  the  signatories  to 
the  Bay  Agreement,  the  States  in  the 
bay  watershed,  the  Federal  agencies 
that  have  played  such  an  instrumental 
rule.  It  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Commission,  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation,  elected 
representatives,  not  only  at  the  na- 
tional but  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
from  the  region. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
measure  that  it  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  when  that  legislation  is  con- 
sidered in  the  course  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 


The  Chesapeake  Bay  cleanup  effort 
has  been  a  major  initiative,  strongly 
supported  by  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
us  in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  section- 
by-section  analysis,  and  supporting  let- 
ters be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  567 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TrTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Chesapeake 
Bay  Restoration  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  a  national  treas- 
ure and  a  resource  of  worldwide  sigmificance; 

(2)  in  recent  years,  the  productivity  and 
water  quality  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  Bay  have  been  diminished 
by  pollution,  excessive  sedimentation,  shore- 
line erosion,  the  impacts  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  population  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  watershed,  and  other  factors; 

(3)  the  Federal  Government.  State  govern- 
ments, the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  political  subdivisions  of  the 
States  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  watershed  have  committed  to  a  com- 
prehensive and  cooperative  program  to 
achieve  improved  water  quality  and  im- 
provements in  the  productivity  of  living  re- 
sources of  the  Bay; 

(4)  the  cooperative  program  described  in 
paragraph  <3)  serves  as  a  national  model  for 
the  management  of  estuaries;  and 

(5)  there  is  a  need  to  expand  Federal  sup- 
port for  research,  monitoring,  management, 
and  restoration  activities  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Bay  in  order 
to  meet  and  further  the  goals  and  commit- 
ments of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to — 

(1)  expand  and  strengthen  the  cooperative 
efforts  to  restore  and  protect  the  Chesapeake 
Bay:  and 

(2)  achieve  the  goals  embodied  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINTnONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  Administrator.— The  term  •Adminis- 
trator" means  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

(2)  Chesapeake  bav  agree.ment.— The  term 
••Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement"  means  the  for- 
mal, voluntary  agreements  executed  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  restoring  and  protecting 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  ecosystem  and  the  liv- 
ing resources  of  the  ecosystem  and  signed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  chairman  of 
the  tri-State  Chesapeake  Bay  Commission, 
and  the  Administrator,  on  behalf  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(3)  Chesapeake  bay  program —The  term 
••Chesapeake  Bay  Program"  or  'Chesapeake 
Bay  Programs'"  means  the  program  directed 
by  the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agree- 
ment. 

(4)  Chesapeake  bay  watershed— The  term 
••Chesapeake  Bay  watershed"  shall  have  the 
meaning  determined  by  the  Administrator. 
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(5)  Chesapeake  executive  council —The 
term  "Chesapeake  Executive  Council" 
means  the  signatories  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Agreement. 

(6)  Person.— The  term  "person"  includes  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
Interstate,  or  regional  agency  or  entity,  or 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency. 
Institution,  or  organization. 

(7)  Signatory  jurisdiction.— The  term 
"signatory  jurisdiction"  means  a  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  signatory  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Agreement. 

SEC.  4.  MANAGEME.NT  OF  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  In  General —Section  117  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1267) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  as  subsections  (c)  through  (e),  re- 
spectively: and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  subsection  (c)  (as  so 
redesignated)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(a)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  Chesapeake  bay  agreement.— The 
term  "Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement'  means  the 
formal,  voluntary  agreements  executed  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  restoring  and  protecting 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  ecosystem  and  the  liv- 
ing resources  of  the  ecosystem  and  signed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  the  mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  chairman  of  the  tri-State 
Chesapeake  Bay  Commission,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator, on  behalf  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"(2)  Chesapeake  bay  program.— The  term 
'Chesapeake  Bay  Program'  or  'Chesapeake 
Bay  Programs'  means  the  program  directed 
by  the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agree- 
ment. 

"(3)  Chesapeake  executive  council.— The 
term  'Chesapeake  Executive  Council"  means 
the  signatories  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agree- 
ment. 

"(b)  con"nnuation  of  chesapeake  bay 
Program  — 

"(1)  In  general.— In  cooperation  with  the 
Chesapeake  Executive  Council  (and  as  a 
member  of  the  Council),  the  Administrator 
shall  continue  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program. 

"(2)  Program  office.— The  Administrator 
shall  maintain  in  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  a  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  Of- 
fice. The  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  Office 
shall  provide  support  to  the  Chesapeake  Ex- 
ecutive Council  by— 

••(A)  implementing  and  coordinating 
science,  research,  modeling,  support  serv- 
ices, monitoring,  and  data  collection  activi- 
ties that  support  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Pro- 
gram: 

"(B)  making  available,  through  publica- 
tions, technical  assistance,  and  other  appro- 
priate means,  information  pertaining  to  the 
environmental  quality  and  living  resources 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program: 

■•(C)  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  authorities,  assisting 
the  signatories  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Agreement  that  participate  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Program  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting specific  action  plans  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  of  the  authorities  under 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement: 

"(D)  assisting  the  Administrator  in  coordi- 
nating the  actions  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  with  the  actions  of  the 
appropriate  officials  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  State  and  local  authorities  in  devel- 
oping strategies  to— 


"(i)  improve  the  water  quality  and  living 
resources  of  the  Bay:  and 

"(11)  obtain  the  support  of  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  agencies  and  authorities  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Agreement:  and 

"(E)  implementing  outreach  programs  for 
public  information,  education,  and  participa- 
tion to  foster  stewardship  of  the  resources  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.". 

(b)  Interagency  Cooperation  and  Coordi- 
NA-noN — 

(1)  In  general.— There  is  established  a 
Chesapeake  Bay  Federal  Agencies  Commit- 
tee (hereafter  in  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  "Committee"). 

(2)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  to — 

(A)  facilitate  the  collaboration,  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  among  Federal  agen- 
cies and  programs  of  Federal  agencies  in  sup- 
port of  the  restoration  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay: 

(B)  ensure  the  integration  of  Federal  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  with  State  and  local  res- 
toration activities,  and  the  restoration  ac- 
tivities of  nongovernmental  entities:  and 

(C)  provide  a  framework  for  activities  that 
effectively  focus  the  expertise  and  resources 
of  Federal  agencies  on  problems  identified  by 
the  Committee  in  such  manner  as  to  produce 
demonstrable  environmental  results  and  de- 
monstrable improvements  in  the  agency  pro- 
grams. 

(3)  Duties  of  the  committee.— The  Com- 
mittee shall  share  information,  set  prior- 
ities, and  develop  and  implement  plans,  pro- 
grams, and  projects  for  collaborative  activi- 
ties to  canry  out  the  following  duties: 

(A)  Reviewing  all  Federal  research,  mon- 
itoring, regulatory,  planning,  educational,  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance,  and  other 
programs  that  the  Committee  determines  to 
be  appropriate,  that  relate  to  the  mainte- 
nance, restoration,  preservation  or  enhance- 
ment of  the  environmental  quality  and  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

(B)  Reviewing  each  Federal  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  head  of  each  participating 
Federal  agency  that  may  influence  or  con- 
tribute to  point  and  nonpoint  source  pollu- 
tion and  establish  a  means  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  any  potential  impacts  of  the  pollu- 
tion. 

(C)  Developing  and  implementing  an  an- 
nual and  long-range  work  program  that 
specifies  the  responsibilities  of  each  Federal 
agency  in  meeting  commitments  and  goals 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement. 

(D)  Assessing  priority  needs  and  making 
recommendations  to  the  Chesapeake  Execu- 
tive Council  for  improved  environmental  and 
living  resources  management  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  ecosystem. 

(4)  Appointment  of  .members.— The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

(A)  At  least  I  member  who  is  an  employee 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator. 

(B)  At  least  1  member  who  is  an  employee 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(C)  At  least  3  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  whom — 

(i)  1  member  shall  be  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service: 

(11)  1  member  shall  be  an  employee  of  the 
National  Park  Service:  and 

(ill)  1  member  shall  be  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 


(D)  At  least  4  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  whom — 

(1)  1  member  shall  be  an  employee  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service: 

(ii)  1  member  shall  be  an  employee  of  the 
Forest  Service: 

(ill)  1  member  shall  be  an  employee  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service:  and 

(iv)  1  member  shall  be  an  employee  of  the 
Extension  Service. 

(E)  At  least  3  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  whom — 

(i)  At  least  2  members  shall  be  employees 
of  the  United  States  Army,  of  whom  1  mem- 
ber shall  be  an  employee  of  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers:  and 

(ii)  1  member  shall  be  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

(F)  At  least  1  member  who  is  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

(G)  At  least  1  member  who  is  an  employee 
of  the  Coast  Guard  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating. 

(H)  At  least  1  member  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

(I)  At  least  1  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

(5)  Chairperson.— The  Committee  shall  on 
the  initial  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  bi- 
ennially thereafter,  select  a  Chairperson 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

(6)  Procedures.— The  Committee  may  es- 
tablish such  rules  and  procedures  (including 
rules  and  procedures  relating  to  the  internal 
structure  and  function  of  the  Committee)  as 
the  Committee  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  best  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(7)  Meetings —The  initial  meeting  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Sub- 
sequent meetings  shall  be  held  on  a  regular 
basis  at  the  call  of  the  Chairperson. 

(c)  Reports.— Beginning  with  the  submis- 
sion by  the  President  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
submit  to  the  President  a  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  along  with  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  that  identifies— 

(1)  the  activities  that  have  been  carried 
out  or  are  being  undertaken  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  agency  under 
this  section  or  that  are  otherwise  required 
under  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program: 

(2)  planned  activities  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities referred  to  in  paragraph  (1): 
and 

(3)  the  resources  provided  by  the  Federal 
agency  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the 
agency  under  this  section  and  under  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program. 

SEC.  S.  COMPLIANCE  BY  FEDERAL  FACnJTtES. 

(a)  In  General — 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  that  owns  or  operates  a  facility  (as 
defined  by  the  Administrator)  within  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  shall  perform  an 
assessment  of  the  facility  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  consistency  and  compliance  with 
the  commitments,  goals,  and  objectives  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program. 

(2)  Assessment —The  assessment  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  identify  any  exist- 
ing or  potential  impact  on  the  water  quality 


or  living  resources  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  (or 
both)  by  the  facility,  including  any  potential 
land-use  impacts  of  activities  related  to  new 
development,  man-made  obstructions  to  fish 
passage,  shoreline  erosion,  and  ground  water 
and  storm  water  runoff. 

(3)  State  plans  and  programs— To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  each  Federal 
agency  that  owns  or  occupies  real  property 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  shall  en- 
sure conformance  with  any  applicable  State 
plans  and  programs  to  protect  environ- 
mentally sensitive  areas  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  watershed. 

(b)  Report  Requirements— As  part  of 
each  report  required  under  section  4(c),  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall  include  a 
detailed  plan,  funding  mechanism,  and 
schedule  for  addressing  or  mitigating  the  im- 
pacts referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 
SEC.  6.  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  WATERSHED,  TRIBU- 
TARY. AND  RIVER  BASIN  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General— Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chesapeake  Executive  Council,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  (acting  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service), 
and  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal  agencies 
as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate, shall  implement  a  coordinated  re- 
search, monitoring,  and  data  collection  pro- 
gram to — 

(1)  assess  the  status  of,  and  trends  in.  the 
environmental  quality  and  living  resources 
of  the  major  tributaries,  rivers  and  streams 
within  the  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed:  and 

(2)  assist  in  the  development  of  manage- 
ment plans  for  the  waters  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Contents  of  Program.— The  program 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  include— 

(1)  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  water 
quality  and  living  resource  data  for  waters 
within  the  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed: 

(2)  an  assessment  of  major  issues  and  prob- 
lems concerning  water  quality  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  watershed,  including  the  extent 
to  which  the  waters  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion and  propagation  of  a  balanced  indige- 
nous population  of  fish,  shellfish,  and  wild- 
life: 

(3)  a  program  to  identify  sources  of  water 
pollution  within  the  Chesapeake  Bay  water- 
shed, including  a  system  of  accounting  for 
sources  of  nutrients,  and  the  movement  of 
nutrients,  pollutants,  and  sediments  through 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed:  and 

(4)  the  development  of  a  coordinated 
Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  land-use  database 
that  incorporates  resource  inventories  and 
analyses — 

(A)  for  the  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent land-use  patterns  on  hydrological  cy- 
cles, water  quality,  living  resources,  and 
other  environmental  features:  and 

(B)  as  an  aid  to  making  sound  land-use 
management  decisions. 

(c)  Management  Plans.— In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  each  applicable  deadline  estab- 
lished by  the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council, 
the  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the 
Chesapeake  Executive  Council,  shall  assist 
each  signatory  jurisdiction  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Counsel  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  management  strategy 
for  each  of  the  major  tributaries  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  designed  for  the  achieve- 
ment of— 

(1)  a  reduction,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agree- 
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ment.  in  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorous entering  the  main  stem  Chesapeake 
Bay: and 

(2)  the  water  quality  requirements  nec- 
essary to  restore  living  resources  in  both  the 
tributaries  and  the  main  stem  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

(d)  Assistance.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator,  in 
consultation  with  the  Chesapeake  Executive 
Council,  is  authorized  to  provide  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  any  State  govern- 
ment, interstate  entity,  local  government,  or 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency, 
institution  or  organization  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  watershed  to— 

(A)  support  the  research,  monitoring,  and 
data  collection  program  under  this  section: 

(B)  develop  and  implement  cooperative 
tributary  basin  strategies  that  address  the 
water  quality  and  living  resource  needs  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2):  and 

(C)  encourage  and  coordinate  locally  based 
public  and  private  watershed  protection  and 
restoration  efforts  that  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs  that 
complement  the  tributary  basin  strategies 
developed  by  the  Chesapeake  Executive 
Council. 

(2)  Gra.vts.— 

(A)  In  general.— In  providing  financial  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  carry  out  a  grant  program. 
Under  the  grant  program,  the  Administrator 
may  award  a  grant  to  any  person  (including 
the  government  of  a  State)  who  submits  an 
application  that  is  approved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

(B)  Federal  share— a  grant  awarded 
under  this  subsection  for  a  fiscal  year  shall— 

(i)  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  annual  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  activities  that  are  the  subject  of  the 
grant:  and 

(ii)  be  awarded  on  the  condition  that  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  activi- 
ties referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  is  paid 
from  non-Federal  sources. 

(C)  Watershed  protection  and  restora- 
tion.—As  part  of  the  grant  program  author- 
ized under  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator 
may  award  a  grant  to  a  signatory  jurisdic- 
tion to  implement  a  program  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)(C). 

(3)  Prioritization.— In  carrying  out  the 
technical  and  financial  assistance  program 
under  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall  give  priority  to  proposals  that  facili- 
tate the  participation  of  local  governments 
and  entities  of  the  private  sector  in  efforts 
to  improve  water  quality  and  the  productiv- 
ity of  living  resources  of  rivers  and  streams 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed. 

(4)  Coordination  with  other  federal  pro- 
grams.—The  Administrator  shall  ensure  that 
assistance  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section— 

(A)  is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
other  Federal  financial  assistance  programs: 

(B)  is  provided  in  coordination  with  the 
programs  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A): 
and 

(C)  furthers  the  objectives  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Program. 

SEC.  7.  HABITAT  RESTORATION  AND  ENHANCE- 
MENT DEMONSTRA'nON  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Habitat  re.storation  and  design  pro- 
gram.—The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  individuals  described  in  paragraph 
(2).  shall  establish  a  habitat  restoration  and 
design  program  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  wa- 
tershed for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
demonstrating   low-cost   techniques   for   re- 


storing or  enhancing  wetlands,  forest  ripar- 
ian zones,  and  other  types  of  habitat  associ- 
ated with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  tribu- 
Uries  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

(2)  Individuals.— The  individuals  described 
in  this  paragraph  are  the  SecreUry  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
SecreUry  of  Commerce,  acting  through  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  acting  through  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  heads  of 
such  other  Federal  agencies  and  departments 
and  agencies  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate 

(b)  Criteria  for  Iden-tification  of  Areas 
OF  Specul  Concern —Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator,  in  consultation  with  the 
Chesapeake  Executive  Council,  shall  develop 
criteria  to  identify  areas  of  special  concern, 
including— 

(1)  unique,  significant,  or  representative 
habitat  types: 

(2)  areas  that  are  subject  to.  or  threatened 
by.  habitat  loss  or  habitat  degradation  (or 
both)  attributable  to  human  or  natural 
causes:  and 

(3)  areas  inhabited  by  endangered,  threat- 
ened, rare  species,  neotropical  migratory 
birds,  or  species  that  have  a  unique  function 
within  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ecosystem. 

(c)  Plan— Not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  consultation  with  the  Chesapeake 
Executive  Council,  shall  develop  a  plan  for 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  wetlands, 
contiguous  riparian  forests,  and  other  habi- 
Uts  within  the  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed. 

(d)  Duties  of  the  Administrator.— In  car- 
rying out  the  demonstration  program  under 
this  section,  the  Administrator,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council 
shall— 

(1)  identify  opportunities  for  the  restora- 
tion and  mitigation  of  major  habitat  re- 
sources in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed: 

(2)  characterize  the  historical  importance 
of  the  habitat  resources  identified  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  to  the  health  and  function- 
ing of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ecosystem: 

(3)  conduct  a  prerestoration  characteriza- 
tion assessment  of  each  habitat  resource 
identified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  to  evalu- 
ate with  respect  to  the  habitat  resource- 

(A)  the  potential  effectiveness  of  a  restora- 
tion effort: 

(B)  mitigation  options:  and 

(C)  the  cost-effectiveness  of  each  effort  or 
option  referred  to  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B): 

(4)  consider  the  degree  to  which  recon- 
structed and  enhanced  habitats  may— 

(A)  mitigate  the  effects  of  nutrient  loading 
caused  by  nonpoint  source  pollution  from  de- 
veloped areas  and  agricultural  activities: 

(B)  reduce  erosion  and  mitigate  Hood  dam- 
age: and 

(C)  assist  in  the  protection  or  recovery  of 
living  resources: 

(5)  ensure  coordination  with  all  existing 
management,  regulatory,  and  incentive  pro- 
grams: 

(6)  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  dem- 
onstration program  under  this  section,  test 
materials  and  techniques  for  restoration  and 
enhancement,  including  dredge  material, 
submerged  aquatic  vegetation  plantings, 
breakwaters,  forest  buffer  strips,  and  artifi- 
cial wetlands: 
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(7)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  demonstration  projects; 

(8)  establish  and  maintain  a  central  clear- 
inghouse to  facilitate  access  to  information 
related  to  habitat  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  wa- 
tershed, including  information  relating  to— 

(A)  habita^- 
(i)  location: 
(ii)  type: 
(ill)  acreage; 
(Iv)  function: 

(V)  condition  and  status:  and 

(vi)  restoration  and  design  techniques:  and 

(B)  trends  related  to  the  information  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(9)  develop  and  carry  out  educational  pro- 
grams (including  training  programs),  re- 
search programs,  and  programs  for  technical 
assistance  to  assist  in  the  efforts  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  citizens 
related  to  habitat  restoration  and  enhance- 
ment, including  efforts  for  habitat — 

(A)  identification: 

(B)  delineation: 

(C)  mapping; 

(D)  functional  assessment  and  mitigation; 
and 

(E)  restoration  or  creation  practices. 

(e)  Assistance,— 

(1)  In  gener.\l.— In  carrying  out  the  dem- 
onstration program  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  provide,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Chesapeake  Executive 
Council,  technical  assistance  and  financial 
assistance  in  the  form  of  a  grant  to  any 
State  government,  interstate  entity,  local 
government,  or  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  that  submits  an  approved  ap- 
plication. 

(2)  Federal  share.— 

(A)  Gra.nts— The  Federal  share  of  the 
amount  of  any  grant  awarded  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be — 

(i)  with  respect  to  a  project  conducted  by 
the  grant  recipient  on  land  owned  or  leased 
by  the  Federal  Government.  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  activities  that  are  the  subject 
of  the  grant;  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  a  project  conducted  by 
the  grant  recipient  on  land  that  is  not  owned 
or  leased  by  the  Federal  Government.  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  activities  that  are  the 
subject  of  the  grant. 

(B)  Projects —The  Federal  share  of  any 
project  conducted  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  subsection  shall  be— 

(i)  with  respect  to  a  project  conducted  on 
land  owned  or  leased  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  activities 
that  are  the  subject  of  the  project;  and 

(ii)  with  respect  to  a  project  conducted  on 
land  that  is  not  owned  or  leased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  activities'  that  are  the  subject  of  the 
project. 

(f)  Habitat  Protection  and  Restoration 
Progress  Assessment.— Not  later  than  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  biennially  thereafter,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  results  of  the  demonstration 
projects  conducted  under  the  habitat  res- 
toration and  design  program  described  in 
subsection  (a).  The  report  shall  also  include 
a  summary  of  scientific  information  con- 
cerning habitat  restoration  and  protection  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  preparation  of  the 
report,  and  a  description  of  methods,  proce- 
dures, and  processes  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  and  other  interested  entities  in 
carrying  out  activities  for  the  protection  and 
restoration  of  wetlands,  contiguous  riparian 
forests,  and  other  types  of  critical  habitat 
that  the  Administrator  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 


SEC.  8.  BASINW1DE  TOXICS  REDUCTION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Chesapeake  Executive 
Council,  shall  implement  a  comprehensive 
basinwide  toxics  reduction  strategy  (referred 
to  in  this  section  as  the  "Basinwide  Toxics 
Reduction  Strategy")  that,  with  respect  to 
the  reduction  of  inputs  of  toxic  pollutants  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  tributaries  of 
the  Bay— 

(1)  establishes  basinwide  objectives:  and 

(2)  describes  actions  that  are  necessary  to 
achieve  a  multijurisdictional  approach  to 
the  reduction  of  the  inputs. 

(b)  Research  and  Monitoring.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  shall 
undertake  such  research  and  monitoring  ac- 
tivities as  the  Administrator  determines  to 
be  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  un- 
derstanding of  intermedia  transfers  of  toxic 
pollutants  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  pol- 
lutants within  the  Chesapeake  Bay  eco- 
system. 

(2)  Reassessment  or  revision.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall— 

(A)  take  into  account  the  results  of  the  re- 
search and  analysis  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  in  any  reassessment  of  the  Basinwide 
Toxics  Reduction  Strategy;  and 

(B)  incorporate  the  results  in  any  related 
revision  of  the  Basinwide  Toxics  Reduction 
Strategy. 

(c)  Financial  Assistance.— 

(1)  In  general —The  Administrator,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Chesapeake  Executive 
Council,  shall  provide  such  financial  and 
technical  assistance  as  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  necessary  to — 

(A)  by  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  develop  a  process 
to  assist  signatory  jurisdictions — 

(i)  with  improving  the  identification  of  the 
sources  and  transport  mechanisms  of  toxic 
pollutant  loadings  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  Bay  from  point 
and  nonpoint  sources;  and 

(ii)  with  the  periodic  integration,  in  a  con- 
sistent format  and  manner,  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
into  a  toxics  loading  inventory  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  maintained  pursuant  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program  (referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  "Chesapeake  Bay  Program 
Toxics  Loading  Inventory");  and 

(B)  by  not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  commence  the  im- 
plementation of  toxics  reduction,  pollution 
prevention,  and  management  actions  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  toxics  reduction  goals 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement. 

(2»  Actions.— The  toxics  reduction,  pollu- 
tion prevention,  and  management  actions  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall— 

(A)  be  based  upon  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  a  reevaluation  of  the 
Basinwide  Toxics  Reduction  Strategy;  and 

(B)  include  targeted  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  reduce  the  level  of  toxic 
pollutant  loadings  from  major  sources  iden- 
tified in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  Toxics 
Loading  Inventory. 

SEC.  9.  STUDY  OF  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  PROGRAM. 

Not  later  than  January  1.  1996.  the  Admin- 
istrator, in  cooperation  with  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Executive  Council,  shall  complete  a 
study  and  submit  a  comprehensive  report  to 
Congress  on  the  results  of  the  study.  The 
study  and  report  shall,  at  a  minimum— 

(1)  evaluate  the  implementation  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement,  including  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  governments: 

(2)  determine  whether  Federal  environ- 
mental programs  and  other  activities  ade- 
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quately  address  the  priority  needs  identified 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement; 

(3)  assess  the  priority  needs  required  by 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  management 
strategies  and  how  the  priorities  are  being 
met;  and 

(4)  make  recommendations  for  the  im- 
proved management  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Program. 

SEC.  10.  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a)  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
act.— 

(1)  Program  office —Section  117(d)(1)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1267(d)(1))  is  amended  by  striking 
"1987.  1988.  1989.  and  1990"  and  inserting  "1987 
through  1999". 

(2)  Other  authorization.— Section  117(d)(2) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  1267(d)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 

•1987.  1988.  1989.  and  1990"  and  inserting  "1987 
through  1999". 

(b)  Addftional  Authorization.— There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  carry  out 
activities  under  this  Act  that  are  not  funded 
under  section  117  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1267)— 

( 1 )  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994; 

(2)  $11,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1995; 

(3)  $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1996: 

(4)  $13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1997: 

(5)  $14,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1998:  and 

(6)  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1999. 

Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act  of  1993— 
Section-by-Section  Analysis 
section  1.  short  title 
Establishes    the    title    of    the    bill,    the 
"Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act  of  1993." 
section  2.  findings  and  purpose 
States  that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  the  cooperative  efforts 
to  restore  and  protect  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  to  achieve  the  goals  embodied  in   the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement. 

section  3.  definitions 
Defines  the  terms.  "Administrator." 
"Chesapeake  Bay  Agreement,"  "Chesapeake 
Bay  Program."  "Chesapeake  Bay  Water- 
shed." "Chesapeake  Executive  Council."  and 
"Person." 

section  i.  management  of  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

program 

Provides  authority  for  EPA  to  continue  to 
lead  and  coordinate  Federal  agency  partici- 
pation in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Chesapeake  Executive 
Council,  and  to  maintain  a  Chesapeake  Bay 
Liaison  Office. 

Directs  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Liaison  Office 
to  provide  support  and  coordinate  Federal, 
state  and  local  efforts  in  developing  strate- 
gies and  action  plans  and  conducting  system- 
wide  monitoring  and  assessment  to  improve 
the  water  quality  and  living  resources  of  the 
Bay. 

Establishes  a  "Chesapeake  Bay  Federal 
Agencies  Committee"  to  facilitate  collabora- 
tion, cooperation  and  coordination  among 
the  agencies  and  programs  of  the  Federal 
government  in  support  of  the  restoration  of 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Directs  each  agency  to  provide,  as  part  of 
its  annual  budget  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, a  report  on  the  activities  being  under- 
taken and  planned  and  the  resources  being 
provided  to  assist  in  the  Bay  restoration  ef- 
fort. 

SECTION  5.  FEDERAL  FACILITIES  COMPLIANCE 

Requires  each  department,  agency  or  in- 
strumentality  of  the   United  States  which 


owns  or  operates  facilities  within  the  Bay 
watershed  to  perform  an  annual  assessment 
of  their  facilities  to  ensure  consistency  and 
compliance  with  the  commitments,  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  Bay  program.  Also  re- 
quires the  agencies  to  develop  a  detailed 
plan,  funding  mechanism  and  schedule  for 
addressing  or  mitigating  any  potential  im- 
pacts. 

SECTION  6.  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  WATERSHED, 
TRIBUTARY  AND  RIVER  BASIN  PROGRAM 

Authorizes  a  comprehensive  research,  mon- 
itoring and  data  collection  program  to  assess 
the  status  and  trends  in  the  environmental 
quality  and  living  resources  of  the  major 
tributaries,  rivers  and  streams  within  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  and  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  management  plans  for 
such  waters.  Directs  the  establishment  of  a 
system  for  accounting  for  sources  of  nutri- 
ents, and  the  movements  of  nutrients,  pol- 
lutants and  sediments  through  the  water- 
shed. 

Provides  for  development  of  a  coordinated 
Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  land  use  data 
base,  incorporating  resource  inventories  and 
analyses  in  a  digital  format,  to  provide  infor- 
mation necessary  to  plan  for  and  manage 
growth  and  development  and  associated  im- 
pacts on  the  Bay  system. 

Encourages  local  and  private  sector  par- 
ticipation in  efforts  to  protect  and  restore 
the  rivers  and  streams  in  the  Bay  watershed 
by  establishing  a  technical  assistance  and 
small  grants  program.  Requires  that  local  ef- 
forts be  coordinated  in  a  watershed-wide 
strategy. 

SECTION  7.  HABITAT  RESTORATION  AND 
ENHANCEMENT  DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Establishes  a  habitat  restoration  and  en- 
hancement demonstration  program  to  de- 
velop, demonstrate  and  showcase  various 
low-cost  techniques  for  restoring  or  enhanc- 
ing wetlands,  forest  riparian  zones  and  other 
types  of  habitat  associated  with  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  its  tributaries. 

Directs  the  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Chesapeake  Executive  Council,  to 
develop  a  plan  for  the  protection  and  con- 
servation of  wetlands,  contiguous  riparian 
forests  and  other  habitats  within  the  Bay 
watershed,  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act. 

Establishes  a  central  clearinghouse  to  fa- 
cilitate access  to  information  about  Bay  wa- 
tershed habitat  locations,  types,  acreages, 
status  and  trends  and  restoration  and  design 
techniques. 

Directs  the  Administrator  to  publish  and 
disseminate  on  a  periodic  basis  a  habitat 
protection  and  restoration  guidance  manual 
describing  methods,  procedures  and  proc- 
esses to  guide  State  and  local  efforts  in  the 
protection  and  restoration  of  various  types 
of  habitat. 

SECTION  8.  BASIN  WIDE  TOXICS  REDUCTION 

Authorizes  EPA  to  assist  the  States  in  the 
implementation  of  specific  actions  to  reduce 
toxics  use  and  risks  throughout  the  Bay  wa- 
tershed. Directs  the  Administrator  to  assist 
the  States  in  improving  data  collection  on 
the  sources  of  toxic  pollutants  entering  the 
Bay  and  integrating  this  information  into 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  Toxics  Loading 
Inventory.  Also  directs  the  Administrator  to 
begin  implementing  toxics  reduction,  pollu- 
tion prevention  and  management  actions,  in- 
cluding targeted  demonstration  projects,  to 
achieve  the  toxics  reduction  goals  of  the  Bay 
Agreement. 

SECTION  9.  STUDY  OF  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 
PROTECTION  PROGRAM 

Directs  EPA  to  undertake  an  assessment  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  and  evaluate 


implementation  of  the  Bay  Agreement.  Also 
directs  EPA  to  assess  priority  needs  for  the 
Bay  and  make  recommendations  for  im- 
proved management  of  the  program. 

SECTION  10.  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Authorizes  $23  million  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
$24  million  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $25  million  for 
fiscal  year  1996,  $26  million  for  fiscal  year 
1997.  $27  million  for  fiscal  year  1998  and  $28 
million  for  fiscal  year  1999  to  carry  out  this 
act. 

State  of  Maryland, 
Executive  Department, 
Washington.  DC.  March  8.  1993. 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sarbanes:  I  am  writing,  in 
my  capacity  as  Governor  and  Chair  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Agreement,  to  commend  you  for  the  initia- 
tive you  have  taken  to  reauthorize  and  ex- 
pand federal  participation  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  program  through  the  introduction  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act  of  1993.  It  is 
time  to  update  the  existing  federal  involve- 
ment, and  build  upon  the  federal-state  part- 
nership we  established  in  the  1987  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Agreement.  Your  legislation 
opens  a  new  phase  in  the  Bay  program  and 
gives  the  clean  up  effort  an  important  boost. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  watershed  will  face 
increasing  environmental  threats  in  the 
years  ahead.  In  1992.  the  Executive  Council 
agreed  to  amendments  that  will  expand  the 
program  to  include  control  of  the  pollution 
that  flows  into  the  Bay  from  its  major  tribu- 
taries. This  approach  will  require  substantial 
new  efforts  to  reduce  the  amount  of  nutri- 
ents that  enter  the  Bay  from  nonpoint 
sources.  The  new  efforts  are  necessary  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  40  percent  nutrient  reduction 
goal  called  for  in  the  Bay  agreement. 

The  cooperation  of  government  at  the  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  level  will  be  essential  to 
protecting  and  restoring  the  Bay.  Your  bill 
helps  to  establish  the  blueprint  for  that  co- 
operation. It  also  provides  for  new  opportu- 
nities on  habitat  restoration  through  the 
creation  of  low-cost  restoration  and  en- 
hancement demonstration  projects.  These 
projects  directly  address  an  areas  that  is  key 
to  supporting  the  living  resources  of  the 
Bay.  the  main  goal  of  the  Bay  agreement. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you.  and  Charles  Stek 
of  your  office,  for  consulting  extensively 
with  my  Washington  Office,  Maryland  state 
agencies,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Commission, 
and  all  sectors  of  the  Bay  community  during 
the  process  of  drafting  your  legislation.  The 
final  product  reflects  a  broad  consensus  of 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  build  upon  the 
progress  we  have  already  made. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  en- 
sure the  passage  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

William  Donald  Schaefer, 

Governor. 

Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation. 

Annapolis.  MD.  March  9.  1993. 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sarbanes:  I  am  writing  to 
express  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation's 
strong  support  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Res- 
toration Act  of  1993.  As  you  know,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  apparent  loss  of 
momentum  within  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Pro- 
gram in  recent  months.  Although  I  realize 
that  no  single  piece  of  legislation  can  save 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  believe  this  bill  will 
shake  up  and  reenergize  the  Bay  program.  I 


am  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
wetlands  restoration  program.  It  is  time  to 
move  beyond  simply  focussing  on  preserving 
our  remaining  wetlands,  and  get  on  with  the 
job  of  restoring  and  enhancing  the  resilience 
of  the  Bay. 

I  am  also  glad  to  see  the  Act's  focus  on  the 
tributary  strategies.  This  legislation  will 
take  us  the  necessary  next  step  toward  true 
integrated  watershed  management,  an  ap- 
proach pioneered  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Program  that  is  now  widely  recognized  as 
the  only  logical  way  to  protect  our 
waterbodies. 

Finally,  the  participation  of  Federal  agen- 
cies new  to  the  Bay  Program,  including  the 
Departments  of  Transportation  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  recognizes  the  fact 
that  many  parts  of  the  Federal  government, 
not  just  those  concerned  with  the  environ- 
ment, affect  the  health  of  the  Bay.  As  we  in- 
creasingly recognize  the  linkages  between 
how  we  use  the  land  and  the  health  of  the 
Bay.  these  agencies'  participatipn  in  the  Bay 
Program  has  become  essential. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  is  a  definite 
step  forward  for  the  Bay  Program,  and  will 
aim  it  in  the  right  direction  for  the  rest  of 
the  century.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and 
your  cosponsors  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
this  legislation  and  on  behalf  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wiluam  C.  Baker, 

President. 

Chesapeake  Bay  Commission. 

Annapolis.  MD.  March  8.  1993. 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Sarbanes:  I  am  writing  to 
express  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Commission's 
strong  support  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Res- 
toration Act  (CBRA)  of  1993.  As  you  know, 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Commission  is  a  tri- 
state  legislative  advisory  commission  cre- 
ated to  assist  the  General  Assemblies  of 
Maryland.  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  in  ad- 
dressing Chesapeake  Bay-related  issues 
which  are  of  mutual  concern  to  the  three 
member  States.  The  congressional  reauthor- 
ization and  enhancement  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  Program  is  certainly  one  such  issue. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act  of 
1993  builds  upon  the  highly  successful  pro- 
gram authorized  in  the  1987  Water  Quality 
Act  and  includes  important  new  Federal  ini- 
tiatives in  the  areas  of  Federal  agency  co- 
operation, coordination  and  compliance:  the 
conservation  and  restoration  of  the  tribu- 
taries, rivers  and  streams  in  the  Bay  water- 
shed; habitat  protection  and  restoration; 
population  growth  and  development;  and 
toxics  reduction.  These  are  major  areas  in 
which  we.  the  States,  require  additional  Fed- 
eral assistance.  The  legislation  provides  en- 
hanced resources  and  new  programs  that  will 
assist  us  and  other  governmental  and  non- 
governmental organizations  in  addressing 
and  meeting  the  needs  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  legislation  is  vital  to  the  continued 
success  of  our  efforts  to  protect  this  national 
treasure,  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  believe  it 
warrants  and  should  receive  the  full  backing 
of  citizens  throughout  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
watershed.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  your 
leadership  in  developing  this  important 
measure. 

Sincerely, 
Representative  Jeffrey  W.  Coy, 

Chairman. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
proudly  today  to  strongly  support  the 
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legislation  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act 
is  another  critical  step  for  all  of  us  who 
enjoy  the  bay.  This  bill  will  continue 
the  10  years  of  progress  we  have  made 
on  the  bay. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is 
our  bay. 

For  the  watermen  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  the  bay  is  a  way  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. 

For  the  scientists,  the  bay  is  a  lab- 
oratory to  study  living  things. 

For  the  students,  the  bay  is  a  hands- 
on  environmental  science  class. 

For  everyone  who  loves  the  outdoors, 
the  bay  is  a  great  place  to  get  away. 

And  for  this  Senator  from  Maryland, 
the  bay  has  been  a  place  to  grow  up, 
relax,  and  drop  a  line  in  the  water  and 
fish  with  my  father. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  10th  year 
anniversary  of  our  bay  program;  10 
years  ago  three  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  came  together  to  reclaim 
the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

There  was  a  vision  then  that  was 
staked  out.  We  had  to  say  "no"  to  pol- 
lution in  the  bay.  We  had  to  say  "yes" 
to  restoring  the  bay's  resources. 

And  over  the  past  10  years,  we  know 
a  lot  more  about  how  to  do  that. 

We  know  we  have  to  control  nutri- 
ents flowing  into  the  bay.  We  have  to 
give  living  resources  a  chance  to 
breathe. 

We  know  where  pollution  comes 
from,  and  by  eliminating  it,  what  that 
will  mean  for  restoring  living  re- 
sources. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  we've  got  this 
down  to  a  science. 

Now,  we  have  to  make  sure  we  con- 
tinue to  take  action.  Action  to  imple- 
ment what  we've  learned. 

That's  what  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Res- 
toration Act  does. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  develop 
management  plans  in  the  watershed. 
Plans  that  would  take  the  data  col- 
lected, work  with  the  private  sector 
and  local  governments  on  implement- 
ing a  watershed  strategy. 

This  bill  provides  for  better  coordina- 
tion for  all  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved. And  requires  Federal  facilities 
along  the  bay  to  make  sure  they  are 
setting  the  best  example. 

Finally,  this  bill  also  provides  for 
projects  to  find  low-cost  alternatives 
to  restoring  and  enhancing  habitats. 

Mr.  President,  I'm  not  being  paro- 
chial when  I  say  our  bay  is  a  model  for 
the  Nation,  a  model  for  the  National 
Estuary  Program. 

We've  come  a  long  way  in  10  years. 
We've  disagreed.  We've  brought  to- 
gether divergent  views  and  we've  even 
solved  some  problems. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  those  lessons 
we've  learned  and  turn  them  into  real 
action. 

Action  that  will  allow  all  of  us  to 
continue  being  good  neighbors  to  the 


environment  and  good  neighbors  to  our 
bay. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  from  the 
Bay  States  today  to  introduce  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act  of 
1993.  Of  course,  very  special  recognition 
and  appreciation  should  be  extended  to 
Senator  Sarbanes  for  his  leadership  in 
working  with  officials  from  all  of  the 
bay  States  to  bring  this  legislation  to 
this  point. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  can  report  that 
on  this  10th  anniversary  year  of  the 
signing  of  the  first  Chesapeake  Bay 
Agreement  progress  has  been  made  in 
our  efforts  to  save  the  bay.  Oxygen  lev- 
els in  the  bay's  main  channel  are  up; 
several  pollutants  are  down;  aquatic 
vegetation  is  on  the  rebound:  and 
striped  bass  have  made  a  significant  re- 
covery since  the  early  1980's. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
phosphorus  pollution  from  point 
sources  has  been  cut  in  half  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland  and  by  nearly  one-third 
in  Pennsylvania  since  1983.  This  35-per- 
cent reduction  in  phosphorus  dis- 
charges is  the  result  of  the  phosphate 
detergent  ban  now  in  place  in  each 
State  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
new  sewage  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion featuring  processes  for  advanced 
phosphorus  removal,  and  the  Bay  Pro- 
gram's unique  nonpoint  source  con- 
trols. 

However,  the  tremendous  population 
growth  and  development  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  region  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades coupled  with  pollution  from 
nonpoint  sources  continue  to  nega- 
tively impact  water  quality  and  wild- 
life. Recognizing  that  the  bay  Is  still 
far  from  being  healthy,  we  are  here 
today  to  introduce  a  measure  which 
will  significantly  improve  our  chances 
to  restore  water  quality  and  productiv- 
ity to  the  bay. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Restoration  Act 
of  1993  not  only  builds  upon  the  initia- 
tives in  previous  bay  agreements  but 
also  addresses  the  priority  needs  for 
the  restoration  of  the  bay  in  future 
years.  This  bill  includes  provisions  to; 
Enhance  Federal  agency  cooperation 
and  coordination;  improve  Federal  fa- 
cilities compliance;  facilitate  local  and 
private  sector  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  co- 
oi>erative  watershed  and  river  basin 
management,  conservation,  and  res- 
toration plans;  and  demonstrate  and 
showcase  various  techniques  for  restor- 
ing or  enhancing  wetlands,  submerged 
aquatic  vegetation,  and  forest  riparian 
zones  in  the  bay. 

One  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Pro- 
gram's greatest  strengths  is  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  supporters 
and  contributors.  Not  only  are  the  rep- 
resentatives from  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  who  signed  the  bay  agree- 
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ments  key  players  in  the  management 
of  the  program.  Numerous  local  gov- 
ernments, 10  Federal  agencies,  and  over 
700  active  environmental,  community, 
and  civic  groups  lend  additional  sup- 
port by  promoting  bay-related  initia- 
tives. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  how 
important  and  far-reaching  the  Federal 
role  has  and  continues  to  be  in  this 
program.  Federal  involvement — headed 
by  EPA— continues  to  provide  invalu- 
able coordination,  oversight,  research, 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  pro- 
gram. Federal  EPA  funding,  which  now 
amounts  to  S20  million  annually,  has 
fostered  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
from  State  and  local  governments  to 
the  Bay  Program. 

Because  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Pro- 
gram serves  as  a  model  for  the  entire 
Nation,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1993  is  deserving  of  every 
Senator's  endorsement.  The  Bay  Pro- 
gram utilizes  structure,  management 
programs,  and  technologies  which  are 
of  significance  worldwide.  The  Bay 
Program  leads  the  Nation  in  nonpoint 
source  pollution  control,  nitrogen  re- 
moval technologies,  estuarine  model- 
ing efforts,  and  sediment  and  erosion 
control  initiatives.  It  has  pioneered 
beneficial  uses  of  dredged  materials 
and  has  initiated  several  model  land 
use  programs.  The  Bay  Program's  co- 
operative structure  has  served  as  a 
model  for  similar  programs  including 
Long  Island  Sound,  Lake  Champlain. 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Puget  Sound, 
and  Albemarle-Pamlico  Sound.  In  addi- 
tion, both  coastal  America  and  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Non-point 
Source  Regulations  owe  much  of  their 
structure  to  the  Bay  Program. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  that  this 
worthwhile  legislation  becomes  law 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Restoration  Act  of  1993. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland,  Senator  Sar- 
banes, for  his  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion on  this  issue,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant initiative. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  strongly 
committed  to  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
bay  since  my  term  as  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Since  1983,  when  the  first  Bay  Agree- 
ment was  signed,  we  have  made  impor- 
tant progress  in  restoring  and  prevent- 
ing further  deterioration  of  the  bay. 

Phosphorous  levels  in  the  bay,  are 
down  35  percent  since  1985. 

Striped  bass  stocks  are  up  since  the 
early  1980's. 

And  submerged  aquatic  vegetation 
has  made  a  comeback  thanks  to  im- 
proved water  quality  in  the  bay. 

However,  as  the  population  grows  in 
each  of  the  States  surrounding  the  bay 
and  the  pressures  to  develop  land  in- 
crease, it  is  essential  that  we  continue 


to  push  forward  in  the  bay  restoration 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  being 
introduced  today  is  very  similar  to  a 
measure  which  I  supported  in  the  102d 
Congress. 

This  year's  bill  would  authorize  $23 
million  in  Federal  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  and  additional  funds  through  fis- 
cal year  1999,  for  a  variety  of  bay  clean- 
up activities  such  as  research,  monitor- 
ing, habitat  restoration,  and  toxics  re- 
duction. 

The  bill  will  make  a  number  of  im- 
provements to  the  current  bay  pro- 
gram. 

Section  4  of  the  legislation  estab- 
lishes a  Chesapeake  Bay  Federal  Agen- 
cies Committee  to  better  coordinate 
Federal  support  for  bay  restoration. 

Currently.  16  Federal  agencies  play  a 
role  in  the  bay  cleanup;  improved  co- 
ordination will  go  a  long  way  toward 
getting  the  job  done. 

Section  5  ensures  that  Federal  facili- 
ties operating  within  the  bay  water- 
shed do  not  adversely  affect  the  bay. 

This  is  vitally  important  given  the 
broad  Federal  presence  along  the  bay. 
which  includes  66  military  installa- 
tions. 

Section  6  extends  research  and  mon- 
itoring beyond  the  mainstem  of  the 
Chesapeake  to  its  important  tribu- 
taries, rivers,  and  streams — reflecting 
the  growing  realization  that  to  clean 
up  the  bay,  we  need  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  tributaries  that  con- 
tribute to  it. 

Section  7  establishes  a  Habitat  Res- 
toration and  Enhancement  Demonstra- 
tion Program  and  section  8  authorizes 
the  EPA  to  assist  the  States  in  the  re- 
duction of  basinwide  toxics. 

Mr.  President,  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  today  marks  an  excit- 
ing new  chapter  in  the  bay  restoration 
effort. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  the  commit- 
ment of  a  new  Democratic  administra- 
tion, the  Clean  Water  Act  will  be  reau- 
thorized this  year,  and  that  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Restoration  Act  will  become 
an  important  part  of  that  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 


By  Mr.  BRYAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCain,  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  568.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion regarding  fraud  committed  in  con- 
nection with  sales  made  with  a  tele- 
phone, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 
tki.k.marketisc  and  cossumkr  fkaid  a.sd 
ahl'sk  prkvkntion  act 

Mr.  BRYAN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee 
Consumer  Subcommittee.  I  will  be  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  protect 
consumers  from  telemarketing  fraud. 
This  is  the  same  bill  I  introduced  last 
year. 


Telemarketing  is  estimated  to  be  a 
$400  billion  industry  annually.  While 
most  of  this  volume  is  from  legitimate 
telemarketers — the  L.L.  Beans  and 
similar  reputable  businesses— it  is  also 
common  knowledge  that  the  tele- 
marketing business  can  be  a  fertile 
ground  for  fraudulent  operators.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  much  as  $40  billion  is  esti- 
mated to  be  lost  due  to  fraudulent  tele- 
marketing every  year.  More  specific  es- 
timates of  dollars  lost  to  fraud  cannot 
be  ascertained  because  many  victims 
are  too  embarrassed  to  come  forward 
and  report  their  losses  to  authorities. 
Visa  and  Mastercard  estimate  that 
their  member  institutions  lose  in  ex- 
cess of  $300  million  per  year  as  a  result 
of  telemarketing  fraud  involving  pay- 
ment by  a  credit  card. 

The  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
and  the  National  Association  of 
Consumer  Agency  Administrators 
asked  State  and  local  consumer  protec- 
tion agencies  "what  is  the  worst 
consumer  ripoff  and  abuse  you  see?" 
The  response:  telemarketing  fraud.  A 
report  issued  by  the  National  Consum- 
ers League  last  year  reveals  that  92 
percent  of  all  Americans  received  a 
postcard  claiming  they  had  "definitely 
won  a  valuable  prize;"  29  percent  of 
those  people  responded.  The  report  also 
found  that  more  than  5.5  million  people 
have  bought  something  by  telephone 
they  now  feel  was  a  definite  fraud. 

In  telemarketing  fraud,  consumers 
are  typically  offered  goods  and  services 
that  are  what  we  call  too  good  to  be 
true.  The  offers  include  luxury  items 
and  fabulous  trips,  at  little  or  no  costs. 
The  consumer  is  often  required  to  pay 
in  advance,  and  is  generally  asked  to 
pay  by  credit  card.  The  reality,  how- 
ever, is  that  many  of  these  deals  are  in- 
deed too  good  to  be  true.  Items  are 
never  delivered,  or  are  not  of  the  value 
which  the  consumer  was  promised. 
Many  of  these  operations  are  fly-by- 
night  boiler  room  shops,  whose  contact 
with  the  consumer  is  limited  to  the 
telephone,  and  whose  mobility  permit 
the  consumer  no  recourse  when  the 
goods  are  deficient  or  not  delivered. 
The  quick  movement  and  deceptive 
tactics  by  these  scam  operators  also 
make  it  difficult  for  enforcement  and 
prosecution,  particularly  for  State  law 
enforcement  officials. 

The  sight  draft  is  a  new  method  for 
fraudulent  telemarketing  to  obtain 
funds  from  consumers.  This  scheme  in- 
volves a  telephone  solicitation  whereby 
the  telemarketer  obtains  the  consum- 
er's checking  account  information.  A 
sight  draft  is  prepared  by  the  telemar- 
keter, who  then  deposits  it  to  the 
banking  system  for  collection.  The 
consumer's  bank  processes  the  draft 
against  the  consumers  checking  ac- 
count without  written  authorization. 
Often,  the  consumer  does  not  discover 
the  unauthorized  debts  for  30  to  45 
days.  Such  fraud  has  the  potential  for 
exposing  the  banking  industry  to  sig- 
nificant losses. 


As  I  have  stated  before,  the  citizens 
of  my  own  State  of  Nevada  know  the 
problems  of  telemarketing  abuse  all 
too  well.  During  the  1980s,  fraudulent 
telemarketing  boiler  rooms  were  a 
growth  industry  in  Nevada.  The  State's 
consumer  affairs  division  has  recorded 
over  15.000  written  complaints  and  over 
66.000  telephone  inquiries  from  consum- 
ers concerned  about  such  fraud.  Esti- 
mates show  that  Nevada  consumers 
lost  about  $8  million  between  1984  and 
1989  because  of  fraudulent  telemarket- 
ing schemes. 

The  Nevada  State  government,  to- 
gether with  the  Federal  strike  force, 
has  done  an  admirable  job  in  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  this  overwhelming 
problem.  The  boiler  room  industry  has 
gone  into  sharp  decline,  from  400  tele- 
marketing firms  with  20.000  employees 
in  1988  to  60  operations  with  5.000  sales- 
people in  1989.  Nevada  has  enacted  cre- 
ative and  effective  legislation  to  ad- 
dress this  problem,  requiring  licensing 
of  telemarketers  and  establishing 
tough  anti-fraud  provisions  in  the  secu- 
rities area,  which  I  was  pleased  to  sign 
into  law  when  I  served  as  Governor. 

The  effects  of  telemarketing  fraud, 
however,  are  felt  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, both  by  consumers  and  legitimate 
telemarketers.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Attorneys  General  have 
both  stated  that  they  consider  tele- 
marketing fraud  a  grave  threat  to  con- 
sumers, and  that  the  problem  is  one  of 
their  top  priorities. 

In  the  last  two  Congresses.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  strengthen  the 
FTC's  authority,  and  the  ability  of 
State  attorneys  general,  and  individual 
consumers,  to  combat  fraudulent  tele- 
marketing. I  have  been  joined  in  those 
efforts  by  Senator  McCain.  Our  bill  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  full  Senate 
in  the  last  Congress.  Similar  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  Congressman  Swift 
was  passed  by  the  House. 

Today.  I  reintroduce  legislation  to 
combat  telemarketing  fraud  and  ask 
the  Congress  to  put  this  bill  on  a  fast 
track.  The  terrible  costs  that  fraudu- 
lent telemarketing  inflicts  on  innocent 
victims — whether  consumers,  legiti- 
mate businesses,  credit  card  comi>a- 
nies.  or  others — continue  to  increase, 
and  Congress  should  not  delay. 

The  recent  criminal  sting  operation 
brought  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, whereby  548  individuals 
and  123  illegal  telemarketing  oper- 
ations were  identified,  represents  the 
most  significant  criminal  telemarket- 
ing fraud  investigation  ever  initiated 
by  the  FBI.  The  Bureau  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  remarkable  efforts  in 
this  area. 

While  criminal  enforcement  of  tele- 
marketing fraud  is  unquestionably  nec- 
essary and  effective,  civil  enforcement 
is  also  vital  in  the  fight  against  such 
fraud. 

My  bill  strengthens  the  enforcement 
authority  of  the   Federal  Trade  Com- 
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mission  with  respect  to  fraudulent 
telemarketing.  The  legislation  broad- 
ens the  FTC's  civil  investigative  de- 
mand authority  by  permitting  the 
commission  to  subpoena  physical,  as 
well  as  documentary,  evidence.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  contains  provisions  relat- 
ing to  venue,  service  of  process,  and 
criminal  contempt  authority,  which 
the  FTC  has  stated  will  assist  it  in  pro- 
hibiting fraudulent  telemarketing.  The 
legislation  also  directs  the  FTC  to  un- 
dertake a  rulemaking  to  prohibit 
fraudulent  and  abusive  telemarketing 
activities,  which  includes  credit  card 
laundering. 

Equally  important,  this  bill  provides 
a  new  cause  of  action  for  State  attor- 
neys general  and  other  State  officials, 
and  for  private  parties,  including  finan- 
cial institutions  and  member  organiza- 
tions of  financial  institutions. 

I  will  be  chairing  a  consumer  sub- 
committee hearing  on  March  18  to  fur- 
ther address  these  issues,  and  to  allow 
the  FBI  an  opportunity  to  present  in- 
formation to  the  committee  regarding 
its  undercover  investigation.  The  FTC 
will  also  provide  information  regarding 
fraudulent  telemarketing  and  the  leg- 
islation introduced  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  vi- 
tally important.  It  will  protect  all  con- 
sumers, as  well  as  legitimate  busi- 
nesses and  financial  institutions,  from 
becoming  unwilling  victims  of  unscru- 
pulous and  fraudulent  telemarketers.  I 
ask  for  the  unanimous  support  of  my 
colleagues  and  quick  passage  by  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Tele- 
marketing and  Consumer  Fraud  and 
Abuse  Prevention  Act.  This  bill  takes  a 
reasonable  approach  to  addressing  the 
problems  associated  with  telemar- 
keting fraud. 

Telemarketing  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  industries  in  the  United 
States.  In  1986.  telemarketing  revenues 
were  approximately  $118  billion.  The 
industry  is  comprised  of  more  than 
140.000  firms  employing  2  million  peo- 
ple. Consumers  are  making  increased 
use  of  telemarketing,  as  it  allows  them 
to  make  purchases  from  their  homes. 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  tele- 
marketing firms  are  legitimate,  fraud 
is  a  major  problem.  For  example,  a 
Florida  company  operated  a  tele- 
marketing investment  scam  that  con- 
vinced 13.000  individuals  to  purchase 
gold  bars,  which  were  to  be  held  in  the 
company's  vault.  When  law  enforce- 
ment officials  closed  down  the  oper- 
ation, they  discovered  that  the  vault 
contained  pieces  of  wood  painted  to 
look  like  gold  bars  and  money  bags 
filled  with  shredded  paper.  Consumers 
were  defrauded  out  of  more  than  $75 
million  by  this  scheme.  A  report  last 
year  by  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  concluded  that 
telemarketing  fraud  may  cost  society 
as  much  as  $40  billion  annually. 


The  magnitude  of  this  problem  is  un- 
derscored by  the  results  of  a  survey 
conducted  last  year  by  the  National 
Consumers  League.  It  found  that  92 
percent  of  all  Americans  had  been  con- 
tacted about  a  guaranteed  prize,  and  29 
percent  had  responded  to  such  offers  at 
least  once.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  those 
that  responded  to  these  notices  re- 
ceived no  prizes,  but  most  of  those  that 
did  receive  one  found  them  to  be  worth 
far  less  than  the  promised  value. 

Combating  telemarketing  fraud  is 
particularly  difficult,  since  scam  art- 
ists often  operate  out  of  boiler  rooms 
consisting  of  banks  of  phone  lines  on 
which  solicitors  place  calls  to  likely 
prospects.  If  the  scam  artists  deter- 
mine that  legal  action  by  State  or  Fed- 
eral authorities  is  imminent,  the  boiler 
room  is  packed  up  and  moved  to  a  new 
location. 

This  bill  addresses  this  problem 
through  enhanced  law  enforcement. 
The  legislation  provides  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  [FTCJ  important  en- 
forcement tools  that  are  essential  if 
the  Commission  is  to  bring  scam  art- 
ists to  justice.  For  example,  the  bill  ex- 
pands the  Commission's  authority  to 
collect  financial  evidence.  This  is  need- 
ed to  allow  the  Commission  to  follow 
the  money— an  axiom  of  law  enforce- 
ment. The  legislation  also  modifies  the 
Commission's  authority  to  initiate 
criminal  contempt  proceedings  against 
those  that  repeatedly  violate  Commis- 
sion orders.  This  recognizes  that  civil 
remedies  are  not  adequate  to  deal  with 
those  hard-core  scam  artists  who  rou- 
tinely attempt  to  defraud  unwitting 
consumers. 

The  bill  also  enhances  FTC  enforce- 
ment authority  by  permitting  the 
Commission  to  subpoena  physical  evi- 
dence in  addition  to  documents,  as  al- 
lowed under  current  law.  Also,  the  bill 
amends  section  13  of  the  FTC  Act  to 
permit  a  Federal  court  to  join  addi- 
tional defendants  in  a  civil  action  even 
if  they  have  no  contacts  with  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  case  is  pending.  The 
FTC  would  be  permitted  to  serve  proc- 
ess on  defendants  wherever  the  defend- 
ants can  be  found. 

In  addition  to  enhancing  FTC  en- 
forcement authority,  the  bill  seeks  to 
increase  the  resources  available  to 
combat  telemarketing  fraud.  The  legis- 
lation requires  the  FTC  to  promulgate 
a  rule  regarding  fraudulent  tele- 
marketing acts  or  practices  that  the 
FTC  and  State  attorneys  general  would 
be  authorized  to  enforce.  This  author- 
ity for  State  attorneys  general  is  very 
important  because  the  FTC  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  address  this  per- 
vasive problem  alone.  State  law  en- 
forcement resources  are  critical  to  the 
national  effort  to  combat  telemar- 
keting fraud,  and  this  provision  will 
allow  State  attorneys  general  to  bring 
scam  artists  who  have  defrauded  their 
citizens  to  justice,  even  if  the  scam 
artists  are  located  outside  that  State. 


A  1989  report  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation on  the  FTC  urged  the  Com- 
mission and  the  States  to  work  coop- 
eratively on  national  matters  such  as 
this.  This  provision  requires  State  at- 
torneys general  to  give  the  FTC  prior 
written  notice  of  his  or  her  intent  to 
file  a  civil  action  in  order  to  ensure  a 
cooperative  approach  to  enforcement. 
In  addition,  the  FTC  would  have  au- 
thority to  intervene  in  any  lawsuit 
brought  by  a  State  and  to  file  appeals 
of  any  court  order,  and  State  attorneys 
general  would  be  prohibited  from 
bringing  a  civil  action  during  the  pend- 
ency of  an  action  by  the  FTC  against 
the  same  defendant  for  a  violation  of 
the  rule. 

Last  week,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation [FBI]  concluded  a  2-year 
undercover  investigation  of  tele- 
marketing fraud,  which  resulted  in 
hundreds  of  arrests  and  the  exposure  of 
numerous  networks  of  fraudulent  ac- 
tivity. The  FBI.  FTC.  and  State  offi- 
cials must  devote  considerable  re- 
sources to  combat  this  problem  be- 
cause it  is  pervasive  and.  tragically, 
usually  very  successful.  This  bill  will 
help  provide  civil  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Federal  and  State,  the  tools  they 
need.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  good  friend  from  Nevada. 
Senator  Bryan,  in  introducing  today 
the  Telemarketing  and  Consumer 
Fraud  and  Abuse  Prevention  Act. 

Mr.  President,  telemarketing  is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  industries  in  the 
United  States.  This  industry  has  pro- 
vided American  consumers  greater  op- 
tions for  obtaining  information,  enter- 
tainment, and  home  shopping  opp)ortu- 
nities.  A  great  many  of  these  tele- 
marketing companies  are  legitimate, 
and  operated  by  honest  businessmen 
and  women.  Unfortunately,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  industry  has  also  led  to  the 
emergence  of  telemarketing  and 
consumer  fraud. 

As  we  saw  with  the  FBI  sting  this 
past  weekend,  this  problem  is  pervasive 
and  national  in  scope. 

I  have  focused  on  the  issue  of 
consumer  fraud  for  several  years  now, 
particularly  on  the  issues  of  health  and 
consumer  fraud  targeted  at  the  elderly. 
On  March  16.  1988.  I  testified  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  [FTC]  on 
my  concern  about  health  care  and 
consumer  fraud  affecting  senior  citi- 
zens—leaving behind  unsatisfied,  and 
in  some  cases,  physically  harmed  sen- 
iors who  relied  on  fraudulent  products 
and  health  care  schemes.  For  the  past 
several  years.  Senator  Bryan  and  I 
have  been  working  together  to  try  and 
get  legislation  enacted  to  combat  tele- 
marketing fraud. 

Telemarketing  and  consumer  fraud 
costs  American  taxpayers  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  per  year,  and,  in  the 
case  of  health  fraud,  can  costs  lives  as 


well.  Such  fraud  is  often  committed  by 
individuals  who  escape  legal  action  by 
dismantling  their  operation  and  relo- 
cating to  begin  the  operation  again.  In 
the  cases  of  these  boiler  room  scams, 
such  as  the  subjects  of  the  recent  FBI 
sting,  both  the  victims  and  the  per- 
petrators are  difficult  to  locate  since 
the  operations  often  consist  of  nothing 
more  than  phone  banks  which  do  not 
readily  provide  detailed  evidence  of  il- 
legal activity. 

There  are  several  areas  of  fraud  to 
which  the  elderly  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible. 

First,  health  fraud  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's leading  consumer  fraud  and 
health  care  problems.  Older  Americans, 
as  a  group,  experience  deteriorating 
health  and  a  greater  number  of  termi- 
nal illnesses  than  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  searching  for  a  way  to  pro- 
long life  and  combat  illness,  the  elder- 
ly are  particularly  susceptible  to  the 
claims  of  scam  operators. 

Health-care  fraud  can  be  life  threat- 
ening. In  some  cases,  the  so-called  cure 
may  be  deadly  as  well.  In  other  cases, 
the  product  may  be  harmless,  but  a 
victim  may  be  led  to  choose  the  prod- 
uct for  treatment  of  an  illness  instead 
of  a  physician-recommended  course  of 
treatment.  Again,  the  result  could  be 
quite  serious. 

Not  only  is  such  fraud  dangerous  to 
the  consumer's  health,  it  is  also  costly. 
Current  projections  by  the  National 
Council  Against  Health  Fraud  indicate 
that  this  activity  is  costing  Americans 
close  to  $25  billion  a  year. 

A  few  examples  from  my  own  State 
of  Arizona  illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem. 

An  advertisement  was  placed  in  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette 
newspapers  that  read:  "Alzheimer's 
disease— symptoms  of  senility.  At 
last — now  there  is  hope!  Call  [this  num- 
ber] for  help.  Free— no  charges— no 
fees." 

Another  case  involved  a  phony  can- 
cer cure  called  Tumorex.  The  ad  read: 

Cancer  patients  undergo  a  six-day  therapy 
of  dally  tumorex  injections  administered  by 
a  licensed  M.D.  or  R.N.  This  is  augmented  by 
amino  acid  capsules  taken  half  hour  before 
each  meal.  Any  enzyme  program  must  be  dis- 
continued 24  hours  before  the  first  day  of 
treatment.  In  most  cases.  6  days  of  treat- 
ment are  sufficient;  however.  12  days  or  more 
are  required  for  some  severe  cases.  Colon 
cleaning  is  important  before  treatment  and 
imperative  after  treatment.  S2.500  includes 
the  6-  or  12-day  treatment,  and  transpor- 
tation (meals  and  lodging  not  included}.  We 
suggest  cashier's  or  traveler's  checks,  how- 
ever Mastercard  and  Visa  are  acceptable. 

Mr.  President.  Tumorex  is  really  the 
amino  acid  L-Arginine.  which  can  be 
purchased  at  local  health  food  stores  at 
a  cost  of  $5.50  for  100  tables. 

Second,  consumer  fraud  via  the  tele- 
vision or  telephone  is  another  issue  of 
particular  concern  to  older  Americans. 
Consumer  items  for  purchase,  and  med- 
ical and  health  services  are  commonly 


marketed  in  this  manner.  While  many 
of  these  sellers  offer  legitimate  serv- 
ices or  merchandise,  many  times  con- 
sumers lose  by  not  receiving  the  or- 
dered item,  receiving  a  copy  rather 
than  an  authentic  item,  or  by  suffering 
some  financial  or  health  loss. 

One  example  of  this  type  of  tele- 
marketing scam  in  Arizona  involved  a 
nationwide,  shop-at-home  program. 
This  program,  which  was  aired  over  na- 
tionwide television,  involved  a  listing 
of  various  items  for  sale.  The  money 
for  these  items  was  sent  to  the  com- 
pany which,  in  turn,  cashed  the  checks 
and  never  delivered  the  merchandise. 
The  operation  generated  over  1,300 
complaints. 

Third,  is  the  area  of  life-care  commu- 
nities. While  life-care  communities  can 
be  a  practical  solution  to  the  problem 
of  assuring  constant  care  for  the  elder- 
ly, there  have  been  several  occasions 
where  senior  citizens  have  lost  their  in- 
vestments due  to  fraud  or  mismanage- 
ment. This  has  involved  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  financial  risks,  mortgage- 
lender's  interests  in  the  life-care  com- 
munity, and  the  misuse  of  the  entrance 
fee  financing. 

The  structure  of  the  life-care  indus- 
try facilitates  such  abuses,  and  it  is 
time  that  we  take  a  close  look  at  the 
industry's  practices  and  ensure  that 
life-care  communities  remain  safe  al- 
ternatives for  senior  citizens. 

And,  last,  is  the  area  of  credit  card 
laundering.  This  area  of  fraud  is  emerg- 
ing as  a  great  threat  to  both  consumers 
and  the  banking  community.  This  is 
exemplified  by  the  situation  where  a 
fraudulent  telemarketer  uses  the  credit 
card  privileges  of  a  merchant  to  obtain 
legitimate  credit  card  drafts  as  records 
of  transactions  to  receive  payment 
from  the  unsuspecting  customer's 
bank. 

Consumers  fall  prey  to  the  attractive 
descriptions  of  an  item  by  a  telemar- 
keter, and  provide  their  credit  card 
numbers  to  the  so-called  seller.  The 
telemarketer  then  submits  that  num- 
ber to  a  willing  merchant  with  legiti- 
mate credit  card  privileges,  who  sub- 
mits the  credit  card  drafts  to  the  cor- 
responding bank.  This  activity  often 
results  in  a  customer  not  receiving  the 
item  or  receiving  an  item  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  promised  item.  An  ad- 
ditional effect  on  the  banking  institu- 
tions is  that,  upon  receiving  the  com- 
plaint from  the  consumer,  or  upon  ac- 
quiring the  accounts  of  telemarketing 
merchants  who  went  out  of  business, 
the  institutions  must  settle  the 
chargebacks  against  their  own  ac- 
counts when  the  merchants  are  unable 
to  pay  them. 

This  exact  scenario  played  out  in  my 
State  of  Arizona  with  Gateway  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Phoenix  which  ended  up 
being  declared  insolvent  by  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Just  1  year  prior  to  insolvency.  Gate- 
way claimed  assets  of  $1  million.  One  of 


the  main  reasons  attributed  to  its  de- 
mise was  the  overwhelming  number  of 
chargebacks  the  bank  had  to  absorb  be- 
cause of  merchants'  failure  to  pay. 
These  chargebacks  ate  away  at  the 
bank's  equity  capital,  depleting  it  so  as 
to  render  the  bank  insolvent. 

The  message  here  is  clear:  With  cred- 
it card  fraud,  the  consumer  and  the 
banking  community  are  the  big  losers. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  combat  telemarketing, 
consumer  and  credit  card  fraud  in  the 
following  ways: 

It  offers  a  solution  to  the  problems 
facing  Federal  law  enforcement  officers 
working  toward  bringing  scam  opera- 
tors to  justice,  by  expanding  the  venue 
and  service  of  process  provisions  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Thus, 
authorities  will  be  permitted  to  sum- 
mon and  serve  process  upon  any  party, 
regardless  of  where  they  live  or  con- 
duct business.  This  way,  law  enforce- 
ment officials  will  be  able  to  bring 
scam  operators  to  justice  even  if  they 
have  packed  up  their  operation. 

It  enhances  the  enforcement  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
[FTC]  by  amending  the  Right  to  Finan- 
cial Privacy  Act  of  1978  to  permit  ac- 
cess to  financial  records  of  consumer 
fraud  suspects,  without  providing  ad- 
vance notice  to  the  suspects,  with 
court  approval,  if  the  FTC  can  show 
that  the  funds  are  likely  to  disappear 
during  an  investigation. 

It  identifies  credit  card  laundering  as 
a  fraudulent  telemarketing  act  or  prac- 
tice. 

It  offers  protection  to  consumers 
against  telemarketing  fraud  and  abuse 
by  requiring  the  FTC  to  develop  tele- 
marketing fraud  protection  for  con- 
sumers. The  rules  would  include:  First, 
refunds  for  untimely  delivery  of  goods 
or  services,  second,  order  cancella- 
tions, third,  time  restrictions  on  unso- 
licited sales  calls,  fourth,  a  prohibition 
on  the  use  of  equipment  that  does  not 
allow  the  person  called  to  hang  up  and 
disconnect  the  call  immediately,  and 
fifth,  requirements  for  proper  record 
keeping  for  the  purposes  of  establish- 
ing evidence  of  proper  business  prac- 
tices. The  bill  also  directs  the  FTC  to 
reflect  on  the  changing  nature  of  these 
illegal  practices.  These  provisions 
would  protect  unsuspecting  consumers 
from  both  unwelcome,  and  unsolicited 
goods  or  services,  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, fraud. 

It  will  allow  enforcement  assistance 
by  the  States  by  permitting  State  at- 
torneys general  to  enforce  the  proposed 
FTC  telemarketing  rules  after  first  no- 
tifying the  Commission.  After  receiv- 
ing a  copy  of  the  State's  complaint,  the 
Commission  may  intervene  as  a  matter 
of  right  in  the  proceeding.  This  provi- 
sion assures  joint  enforcement  efforts 
by  both  State  and  Federal  authorities 
without  precluding  one  or  the  other. 

It  permits  private  individuals  to  sue 
for  violation  of  the  FTC  telemarketing 
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rules  when  the  amount  in  controversy 
exceeds  $60,000.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
State  attorneys  general,  a  plaintiff 
would  be  required  to  notify  the  FTC 
prior  to  bringing  suit. 

These  last  three  provisions  are  sub- 
ject to  a  5-year  sunset  clause,  at  which 
time  they  will  cease  to  be  effective. 
This  will  allow  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  the  reasonableness 
and  effectiveness  of  the  telemarketing 
fraud  and  enforcement  rules  before 
continuing  them  indefinitely. 

It  amends  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  to  clearly  set  forth  that  it 
is  unlawful  to  disseminate  any  false  ad- 
vertisement for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  purchase  of  services,  such  as  health 
care  or  home  repair  services.  This  pro- 
vision addresses  the  problems  and  dan- 
gers of  health  care  fraud  by  further 
amending  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  to  expand  the  definition  of 
"physical  evidence"  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  these  cases  to  court.  The  defi- 
nition of  physical  evidence  should  be 
expanded  to  include  services,  as  well  as 
medical  devices,  food  products,  nutri- 
tional or  cosmetic  products,  or  audio 
or  video  recordings,  all  things  which 
are  often  pivotal  evidence  in  consumer 
fraud  cases  generally,  and  health  care 
fraud  in  particular. 

It  permits  the  FTC  to  bring  an  action 
for  criminal  contempt  for  violation  of 
an  FTC  order,  if  it  is  presently  author- 
ized to  institute  a  proceeding  for  civil 
contempt. 

It  requires  the  FTC  to  establish  a 
clearinghouse  for  telemarketing  in- 
quiries to  be  made  available  to  the 
public. 

And,  finally,  it  requires  the  FTC  to 
conduct  a  study  of  unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  in  the  life  care  home 
industry  and  report  to  Congress  on  the 
results  of  that  study.  This  would  be  a 
starting  point  toward  ensuring  that  the 
elderly  are  not  misled  when  choosing  a 
life-care  community,  and  can  feel  con- 
fident when  making  this  very  impor- 
tant decision. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  an 
important  step  toward  minimizing  the 
practice  of  telemarketing,  consumer, 
and  credit  card  fraud,  and  help  protect 
senior  citizens  in  particular,  who  are 
all  too  often  targeted  as  victims  of 
fraud.  I  realize,  however,  that  some  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  may  slightly 
incre£ise  redtape  for  businesses  and 
could  nominally  increase  the  price  of 
products  or  services,  but  this  is  one 
case  in  which  I  believe  the  end  result 
justifies  the  means.  We  must  provide 
sufficient  tools  to  the  authorities  to 
shut  down  the  crooks  that  are  ripping 
off,  and  in  some  cases  threatening  the 
lives,  of  consumers. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  their  telemarketing  fraud 
bill.  Next  week  Senator  Bryan  and  I 
will  be  holding  a  hearing  in  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
Commerce  to  review  the  facts  behind 
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the  FBI  sting.  I  share  Senator  Bryan's 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  move  this 
legislation  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

I  hope  that  all  of  our  colleagues  will 
consider  supporting  this  Important  leg- 
islation. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself, 
Mr.     ExoN,     Mr.      Dole,      Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Burns, 
Mr.     LoTT,     Mr.     Hatch,     Mr. 
Thurmond,     Mr.     Simon,     Mr. 
Kohl,  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.   Sasser,   Mr.   Conrad,   Mr. 
WoFFORD,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords,   Mrs.    Kassebaum,    Mr. 
Smith,       Mr.       Harkin,       Mr. 
D'Amato,    Mr.    Bingaman,    Mr. 
Bumpers,     Mr.     Nickles,     Mr. 
Cochran,     Mr.     Durenberger, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.   Murkowski. 
Mr.  Shelby,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  570.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  unique 
status   of   local    exchange    carriers    in 
providing  the  public  switched  network 
infrastructure  and  to  ensure  the  broad 
availability       of       advanced       public 
switched    network    infrastructure;    to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

LOCAL  exchange  INFRASTRUCTURE 
modernization  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  be  joined  by  Senator  Exon 
today  to  introduce  the  Local  Exchange 
Infrastructure  Modernization  Act  of 
1993.  Also  joining  us  as  original  cospon- 
sors  are  Senators  Dole,  Kerry,  Bryan, 
Pressler,  Stevens,  Burns,  Lott, 
Hatch,  Thurmond,  Simon,  Kohl, 
Brown,  Pryor,  Sasser,  Conrad, 
WoFFORD.  Bond,  Jeffords,  Kasse- 
baum, Smith,  Harkin,  D'Amato,  Binga- 
man, Bumpers,  Nickles,  Cochran, 
Durenberger,  Daschle,  Murkowski, 
Shelby,  and  Riegle. 

With  this  legislation,  we  are  literally 
paving  the  road  to  America's  future— 
to  improve  our  economy,  to  enhance 
our  world  competitiveness,  and  to 
maintain  our  preeminence  in  the  field 
of  telecommunications. 

We  must  take  decisive  steps  to  assure 
that  all  Americans— rural  and  urban- 
share  the  benefits  of  a  modem  tele- 
communications infrastructure.  These 
benefits  include  not  only  expanding  job 
opportunities  and  consumer  services, 
but  also  the  delivery  of  social  services, 
education  and  health  care,  which  are 
crucial  to  an  improved  quality  of  life. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  extend  my 
appreciation  for  the  leadership  and  ini- 
tiative of  the  officials  and  members  of 
the  U.S.  Telephone  Association  [USTA] 
which  represents  well  over  1,100  of 
America's  local  telephone  companies. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  this 
legislation  has  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  National  Rural  Telecom  As- 
sociation, the  National  Telephone  Co- 
operative Association,  and  the  Organi- 
zation for  the  Protection  and  Advance- 
ment of  Small  Telephone  Companies, 


who  have  told  me  that  this  bill  "is  of 
vital  importance  to  all  consumers.  It 
will  significantly  help  in  preserving 
the  availability  of  universal  service  at 
reasonable  rates  on  the  Nation's  local 
exchange  network." 

Mr.  President,  during  the  1939 
World's  Fair,  the  most  popular  attrac- 
tion was  General  Motor's  Futurama  ex- 
hibit, which  provided  a  glimpse  into 
the  year  1960. 

Central  to  that  1939  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture was  a  system  of  express  highways 
which  would  be  key  to  renewing  Ameri- 
ca's cities,  developing  rural  areas,  cre- 
ating new  jobs,  and  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  economy. 

Like  many  visions,  it  seemed  impos- 
sible. But  what  seemed  impossible  in 
1939,  is  a  reality  today. 

Our  Nation  developed  a  modern  sys- 
tem of  interstate  and  State  highways 
which  has  been  crucial  to  the  economic 
growth  of  largely  rural  areas  such  as 
my  home  State  of  Iowa. 

But  just  as  in  1939,  today  we  must 
have  a  vision  for  tomorrow.  We  must 
have  a  vision  of  a  different  infrastruc- 
ture—one just  as  critical  to  our  ability 
to  compete  in  the  information  world. 

It  is  the  telecommunications  infra- 
structure that  will  support  the  growth 
of  new  information-based  industries 
and  will  permit  existing  information- 
intensive  industries— such  as  the  insur- 
ance industry,  which  has  a  major  pres- 
ence in  Iowa— to  expand  and  to  become 
more  efficient. 

Telecommunications  infrastructure 
will  enable  manufacturers  to  operate 
more  efficiently  and  to  develop  prod- 
ucts which  will  be  more  competitive  in 
the  global  marketplace.  For  example, 
companies  like  John  Deere,  which  em- 
ploys 13.000  families  in  Iowa,  can  uti- 
lize telecommunications  to  strengthen 
its  position  as  a  leader  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  United  States  is  well-positioned 
generally  to  compete  in  a  global  infor- 
mation economy.  We  have  the  best 
communications  infrastructure  of  any 
of  the  world's  leading  economic  powers, 
including  Japan.  But  how  long  will  this 
last? 

I  am  concerned  that  we  do  not  de- 
cline from  world  leader  to  "also-ran" 
in  the  arena  of  telecommunications. 

It  was  as  recently  as  the  end  of  World 
War  II  that  almost  half  of  the  house- 
holds in  the  United  States  did  not  have 
telephone  service.  The  number  of 
"have-nots"  was  even  higher  in  rural 
States  such  as  Iowa.  But  by  adopting 
the  right  public  policies,  including  the 
expansion  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  Program,  we  have  seen 
telephone  penetration  grow  to  93.4  per- 
cent nationwide  and  to  95.6  percent  in 
Iowa. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  slip 
backward  into  an  area  of  haves  and 
have-nots.  But  to  assure  this,  we  must 
take  steps  to  remove  impediments  to 
the    modernization    of    the    telephone 


network  and  to  universal  access  to  ad- 
vanced network  capabilities. 

A  report  prepared  for  the  rural  eco- 
nomic policy  program  of  the  Aspen  In- 
stitute identified  both  the  problem  and 
the  opportunity  for  rural  America: 

What  makes  telecommunications  so  at- 
tractive as  a  rural  development  strategy  is 
its  potential  for  promoting  long-term 
growth,  diversification  and  stability.  Rural 
communities  are  not  just  losing  their  tradi- 
tional industries;  they  are  not  attracting  the 
more  specialized  entrepreneurial  businesses 
that  provide  value-added  services  to  niche 
markets.  By  investing  in  an  enhanced  tele- 
communications infrastructure  that  can 
serve  the  information-intensive  needs  of  to- 
day's businesses,  rural  America  can  hitch  its 
wagon  to  a  rising  star. 

And  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment has  warned,  in  its  study  entitled 
"Rural  America  at  the  Crossroads," 
that  existing  "regulatory  restrictions 
and  antitrust  considerations  often  pre- 
vent or  impede"  the  cooperation  by 
which  "telecommunications  providers 
can  distribute  the  high  costs  and  di- 
minish some  of  the  risk  of  investing  in 
advanced  telecommunications  tech- 
nology in  rural  areas." 

Incredibly,  in  the  face  of  these  regu- 
latory and  antitrust  obstacles,  we  still 
expect  our  Nation's  1.300  local  ex- 
change carriers  to  plan  and  manage  the 
public  switched  network,  and  to  do  so 
without  the  benefit  for  a  formal  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  breakup  of 
the  old  Bell  System  and  in  an  era  of  in- 
creasing competition,  we  are  depending 
on  good  will  and  on  voluntary  coopera- 
tion among  all  these  telephone  compa- 
nies to  keep  this  critical  portion  of  our 
infrastructure  working. 

Both  of  these  problems  are  addressed 
in  the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today.  The  Local  Exchange  Infrastruc- 
ture Modernization  Act  of  1993  has  two 
objectives. 

First,  it  will  permit  coordinated  net- 
work planning  by  the  local  exchange 
carriers,  including  the  development  of 
standards  for  interconnection  among 
the  local  exchange  carriers  and  be- 
tween those  carriers  and  other  tele- 
communications providers  and  users. 

Second,  it  will  permit  the  sharing  of 
public  switched  network  infrastructure 
among  the  local  exchange  carriers 
which  is  especially  important  for 
smaller  telephone  companies  serving 
rural  areas  and  for  the  customers  of 
those  companies. 

Achieving  these  objectives  is  ex- 
tremely important  for  our  Nation  as  a 
whole  if  we  are  to  insure  that  the  pub- 
lic switched  network  continues  to  func- 
tion as  an  efficient,  reliable  element  of 
our  telecommunications  infrastruc- 
ture. Moreover,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  those  of  us  representing 
states  with  large  rural  populations 
which  might  otherwise  not  have  access 
to  new  network  technology  or  applica- 
tions. 

In  its  study  "Telecommunications  in 
the  Age  of  Information,"  the  National 


Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration  reached  the  following 
conclusion: 

Historically,  the  availability  of  telephone 
service  in  this  country  has  been  a  national 
concern  and  the  pursuit  of  'universal  service' 
has  been  a  long-standing  national  goal. 
Americans  must  renew  our  commitment  to 
this  goal  and  update  it  in  light  of  the  bene- 
fits that  today's  technologies  can 
bring.  *  *  *  The  emergence  of  the  world 
economy  has  brought  with  it  new  require- 
ments for  national  telecommunications  pol- 
icy. Objectives  such  as  economic  develop- 
ment and  competitiveness  in  global  markets 
are  becoming  as  important  to  the  well-being 
of  the  U.S.  populace  as  telephone  penetra- 
tion rates. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  take  steps  now  to  secure 
the  economic  future  of  this  country 
and  to  enable  all  businesses  and  all 
households — regardless  of  whether  they 
are  located  in  our  largest  metropolis  or 
in  our  most  isolated,  rural  regions — to 
share  in  that  future.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  prompt  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  the  Local  Ex- 
change Infrastructure  Modernization 
Act  of  1993,  which  will  set  us  on  the 
right  course. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  additional 
point  that  needs  emphasizing.  Our  leg- 
islation is  not  a  Government  takeover 
of  our  Nation's  telecommunications  in- 
frastructure. Quite  the  contrary,  it 
sets  up  a  regulatory  playing  field  from 
which  our  existing  telephone  industry 
can  meet  the  challenges  of  the  infor- 
mation age.  These  are  the  people,  not 
Uncle  Sam,  who  are  best  suited  for  the 
task. 

Competition,  and  the  proliferation  of 
networks  spawned  by  competition,  are 
major  factors  in  the  relative  strength 
of  our  telecommunications  infrastruc- 
ture today.  However,  equally  impor- 
tant is  the  role  played  by  the  public 
switched  telephone  network. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  crucial 
role  small  telephone  companies  play  in 
providing  the  local  exchange  portion  of 
this  network.  Their  facilities  are 
among  the  most  advanced  in  the  world 
and  these  companies  have  been  instru- 
mental in  extending  the  reach  of  the 
telephone  network  to  nearly  every 
household  and  business  in  the  country. 

There  are  over  150  telephone  compa- 
nies and  cooperatives  in  my  State  of 
Iowa.  In  fact,  Iowa  has  bragging  rights 
to  having  more  telephone  companies 
than  any  other  State. 

Through  my  years  of  working  with 
the  people  who  own  and  operate  these 
telephone  companies,  I  have  learned 
firsthand  just  how  critical  their  role 
has  been  in  facing  the  challenges  of  as- 
suring that  lowans  enjoy  the  techno- 
logical advances  in  telecommuni- 
cations which  have  come  at  breakneck 
speed. 

The  people  behind  Iowa's  telephone 
companies  care  about  their  commu- 
nities. They  care  about  the  economy, 
about  jobs,  and  about  the  future  of  our 


children.  And  they  realize  that  in  this 
fast-moving  information  age,  either 
rural  Americans  must  get  on  board  or 
be  left  behind  in  the  dust.  Con- 
sequently, they  have  worked  hard  to 
overcome  the  challenges  of  advancing 
technology  and  the  unique  obstacles  of 
difficult  terrain  and  sparse  population 
in  order  to  deliver  to  lowans  state-of- 
the-art  telecommunications  services. 

The  study  I  mentioned  earlier  which 
was  completed  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  gave  me  occasion  to 
be  very  proud  of  lowans  who  operate 
and  manage  our  telephone  companies.  I 
serve  on  the  congressional  board  to  the 
OTA,  and  I  had  earlier  requested  that 
OTA  analyze  the  links  between  com- 
munications technologies  and  rural 
economic  development.  The  study  is 
entitled  "Rural  America  at  the  Cross- 
roads: Networking  for  the  Future." 

One  portion  of  the  OTA  study  show- 
cased the  successful  effort  by  128  of 
Iowa's  independent  telephone  compa- 
nies to  create  what  we  call  the  Iowa 
Network  Services  as  an  example  to  be 
followed  by  other  telephone  companies 
from  other  States.  By  joining  forces, 
the  Iowa  Network  Services  has  been 
able  to  provide  an  independent  fiber 
optic  network  as  well  as  signaling  sys- 
tem seven  [SS7],  which  allows  tele- 
phone company  computers  to  commu- 
nicate with  each  other. 

The  Local  Exchange  Infrastructure 
Modernization  Act  of  1993  allows  the 
experts,  the  local  exchange  company 
officials,  not  Government  bureaucrats, 
to  take  the  appropriate  lead  as  we 
move  into  the  telecommunications 
"Futurama  "  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  570 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  j 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Local  Ex- 
change Infrastructure  Modernization  Act  of 
1993". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  a  ubiquitous  high  quality  public 
switched  network  will  promote— 

(A)  universal  service  at  reasonable  rates; 

(B»  the  universal  availability  of  advanced 
public  switched  network  capabilities  and  in- 
formation services: 

(C)  the  public  health,  safety,  national  de- 
fense, education  and  security  and  emergency 
preparedness; 

(D)  the  economic  development  and  quality 
of  life  by  bringing  access  to  advanced  public 
switched  network  capabilities  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  regardless  of  their  location; 

(E)  new  services  and  motivate  new  service 
providers  by  providing  uniform  accessibility 
and  interoperability; 

(F)  the  international  competitiveness  of 
American  industry;  and 
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(G)  a  seamless,  nationwide,  coordinated 
and  state-of-the-art  public  switched  network 
that  will  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans: 

(2)  the  increasing  technological  complexity 
and  need  for  ubiquitous  infrastructure  capa- 
bility and  interoperability  of  the  public 
switched  network  requires — 

(A)  sharing  of  the  public  switched  network 
infrastructure  and  functionality  between  and 
among  local  exchange  carriers; 

(B)  joint  coordinated  network  planning,  de- 
sign and  cooperative  implementation  among 
all  local  exchange  carriers:  and 

(C)  development  of  standards  for  inter- 
connection between  the  local  exchange  car- 
rier public  switched  network  and  others  by 
appropriate  standards-setting  bodies: 

(3)  the  access  services  provided  by  the  local 
exchange  carrier  public  switched  network  to 
competitive  carriers,  information  service 
providers  and  others,  tie  these  diverse  ele- 
ments into  an  interoperable  national  tele- 
communications network; 

(4)  a  ubiquitous,  advanced  local  exchange 
carrier  public  switched  network  enhances 
the  function  and  availability  of  services  pro- 
vided by  all  carriers  and  all  other  persons 
accessing  the  local  exchange  carrier  public 
switched  network:  and 

(5)  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  promote 
development  of  the  public  switched  network 
by  local  exchange  carriers  because  they— 

(A)  have  universal  service  obligations  for 
geographically  specific  serving  areas  for 
which  they  must  construct  a  ubiquitous  in- 
frastructure: 

(B)  provide  public  switched  network  serv- 
ices that  are  subject  to  regulation  with  re- 
spect to  rates,  terms  and  conditions: 

(C)  must  provide  network  access  to  their 
own  competitors  on  nondiscriminatory  rates, 
terms  and  conditions:  and 

(D)  are  suppliers  of  last  resort  to  cus- 
tomers in  their  serving  areas. 

SBC.  3.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1834. 

(a)  Amendment  to  section  l— Section  1  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 

151)  is  amended  by  designating  the  existing 
text  of  subsection  (a),  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'•(b)  The  Commission  shall  exercise  its  au- 
thority so  as  to— 

■•(1)  preserve  and  enhance  universal  service 
at  reasonable  rates; 

••(2)  achieve  universal  availability  of  ad- 
vanced network  capabilities  and  information 
services: 

"(3)  assure  a  seamless  nationwide  distribu- 
tion network  through  joint  network  plan- 
ning, coordination  and  service  arrangements 
between  and  among  local  exchange  carriers; 

■■(4)  maintain  high  standards  of  quality  for 
advanced  network  services;  and 

■•(5)  assure  adequate  communication  for 
the  public  health,  safety,  defense,  education, 
national  security  and  emergency  prepared- 
ness.". 

(b)  AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  2— Section  2(b) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 

152)  is  amended  by  deleting  •227"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  •229". 

(c)  Amendment  to  SEcrriON  3.— Section  3  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 

153)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  definitions: 

•■(hh)  The  term  •local  exchange  carrier' 
means  a  carrier  which— 

"•(1)  is  required  to  provide  upon  request, 
under  tariff  or  subject  to  other  government 
oversight  (by  the  Commission  or  a  State 
commission),  interstate  and  intrastate  ac- 
cess services  and  telephone  exchange  service; 


"(2)  is,  or  was,  a  participant  in  one  or  more 
interstate  pools  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion, or  would  have  been  required  to  partici- 
pate in  one  or  more  such  pools  had  the  car- 
rier been  engaged  in  interstate  and  intra- 
state access  and  telephone  exchange  service 
while  such  participation  was  mandatory: 

"(3)  is  subject  to  the  requirements  imposed 
by  the  Commission  or  a  State  commission 
related  to  the  provision  of  equal  access:  and 

"(4)  conforms  with  the  provisions  of  the 
North  American  Numbering  Plan  applicable 
to  the  assignment  of  numbering  resources 
for  telephone  exchange  service,  as  defined  by 
the  Plan's  Administrator. 

••(ii)  The  term  •Modification  of  Final  Judg- 
ment" means  the  decree  entered  A-Jgust  24. 
1982,  in  United  States  v.  Western  Electric, 
Civil  Action  No.  82-0192  (United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court,  District  of  Columbia).". 

(d)  A.mendment  to  TrrLE  II —Title  II  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  201  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 

■SEC.  228.  NETWORK  PLANNING  AND  STANDARDS. 

•'The  Commission  shall,  within  180  days 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  prescribe  regulations  that  require — 

"(1)  joint  coordinated  network  planning, 
design  and  cooperative  implementation 
among  all  local  exchange  carriers  in  the  pro- 
vision of  public  switched  network  infrastruc- 
ture and  services:  and 

"(2)  development  of  standards  for  inter- 
connection between  the  local  exchange  car- 
rier public  switched  network  and  others  by 
appropriate  standard-setting  bodies. 

•SEC.  229.  INFRASTRUCTURE  SHARING  ARRANGE- 
.MENTS  BETWt:EN  OR  AMONG  LOCAL 
EXCHANGE  CARRIERS. 

"(a)  Within  180  days  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe  regulations  that  require 
a  local  exchange  carrier  to  share  public 
switched  network  infrastructure  and 
functionality  with  requesting  local  exchange 
carriers  lacking  economies  of  scale  or  scope, 
as  defined  in  subsection  (b). 

••(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  •local  exchange  carrier  lacking  econo- 
mies of  scale  or  scope^  means  any  local  ex- 
change carrier  which  serves  a  geographic 
area  for  which  it  lacks  economies  of  scale  or 
scope  for  the  particular  required  network 
functionality. 

••(c)  The  regulations  governing  such  shar- 
ing between  or  among  local  exchange  car- 
riers shall— 

••(1)  promote  economically  efficient  deci- 
sionmaking by  local  exchange  carriers: 

••(2)  not  require  any  local  exchange  carrier 
to  make  any  decision  that  is  uneconomic  or 
adverse  to  the  public  interest: 

••(3)  permit,  but  not  require,  joint  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  public  switched  net- 
work infrastructure  and  services  by  or 
among  local  exchange  carriers: 

••(4)  limit  their  applicability  to  local  ex- 
change carriers: 

••(5)  ensure  that  a  local  exchange  carrier, 
when  sharing  any  infrastructure  or  providing 
any  functionality  to  other  local  exchange 
carriers  pursuant  to  this  section,  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  common  carrier  for  hire  when 
acting  in  this  capacity,  and  such  arrange- 
ments shall  not  be  deemed  common  carrier 
services  by  the  Commission  or  by  any  State 
commission: 

••(6)  ensure  that  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  for  and  in  connection  with 
the  business  arrangement  described  in  this 
section  are  determined  by  local  exchange 
carriers  in  accordance  with  general  guide- 
lines contained  in  the  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  section: 


"(7)  establish  conditions  that  promote  co- 
operation between  local  exchange  carriers; 
and 

"(8)  ensure  that  all  regulatory  rights  and 
obligations  for  and  in  connection  with  the 
business  arrangements  described  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  exclusively  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

••(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  enact  into  law  any  economic  support  cur- 
rently provided  to  telephone  exchange  serv- 
ice or  enact  into  law  any  prohibition  with  re- 
gard to  new  economic  support  mechanisms 
for  telephone  exchange  service  or  any  service 
other  than  telephone  exchange  service. 

"SEC.  23.  SIGNALLING. 

•"Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or  any  re- 
striction or  obligation  imposed  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  pursuant  to 
Modification  of  Final  Judgment,  no  local  ex- 
change carrier  shall  be  prohibited  from 
transporting  or  processing  signalling  and  in- 
formation for  another  local  exchange  carrier 
in  adjoining  or  reasonably  proximate  serving 
areas  upon  request  of  that  local  exchange 
carrier  to  the  same  extent  that  the  providing 
local  exchange  carrier  is  permitted  to  engage 
in  such  activities  for  itself. 

•SEC.  231.  INTRASTATE  COMMIWICA'HON, 

••Except  as  provided  in  section  2.  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  alter,  limit. 
or  supersede  the  authority  of  any  State  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  of  intrastate  com- 
munication service.'". 

SEC,   4   ANTITRUST   IMMUNITY   FOR   LOCAL   EX- 
CHANGE CARRIERS. 

(a)  Nothing  contained  in  any  Federal  or 
State  antitrust  law  shall  render  unlawful 
any  action  taken  by  a  local  exchange  carrier 
pursuant  to  sections  228,  229,  and  230  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  or  any  individ- 
ual or  concerted  action  taken,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  lobbying  before  Congress  or 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  or 
communicating  by  any  means  with  other 
local  exchange  carriers,  by  any  local  ex- 
change carrier,  or  its  directors,  officers, 
agents,  employees,  affiliates,  subsidiaries, 
joint  ventures,  counsel  or  other  persons  pur- 
porting to  act  on  behalf  of  such  carrier. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  following 
terms  are  defined  to  mean: 

(1)  The  term  •'Federal  Antitrust  Laws" 
means  the  Acts  known  as  the  Sherman  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  12  et  seq.).  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
(15  use.  13  et  seq).  the  Federal  T'-ade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.),  all  subse- 
quent amendments  of  such  Act.  and  any  and 
all  other  laws  which  have  been  or  are  here- 
after enacted  to  regulate  or  prevent  con- 
tracts, combinations,  or  conspiracies  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  monopolistic  practices. 

(2)  The  term  'State  Antitrust  Laws" 
means  all  laws  enacted  by  States  or  terri- 
tories within  the  United  States  or  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  which  are  patterned  after 
the  Federal  laws  known  as  the  Sherman  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1  et  seq).  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
use.  12  et  seq).  The  Robinson-Patman  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  13  et  seq),  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.).  or  any  sub- 
sequent amendments  to  such  Acts,  or  any 
other  State  laws  which  are  not  patterned 
after  such  Federal  Acts  or  amendments  but 
which  are  designed  to  regulate  or  prevent 
contracts,  combinations,  or  conspiracies  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  monopolistic  practices. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  L(x:al 
ExcHA.scE  Infrastructure  Modernization 
ACT  OF  1993 
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Local  Exchange  Infrastructure  Moderniza- 
tion Act  of  1993. 


findings 
Congress  finds  that  a  ubiquitous  high  qual- 
ity public  switched  network  is  in  the  public 
interest:  that  the  technological  complexity 
of  the  network  requires  infrastructure  shar- 
ing, network  planning  and  standardization; 
and  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  pro- 
mote development  of  the  public  switched 
network  by  local  exchange  carriers. 
amendments  to  the  communications  act  of 

1934 

The  bill  adds  several  new  sections  to  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  including: 
Authority 

Section  3(a)  would  add  a  new  subsection  (b) 
to  Section  1  of  the  Communications  Act  [47 
U.S.C.  151].  Section  One  refers  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  and  creates  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  New  sub- 
section (b)  specifies  that  the  Commission 
shall  exercise  its  authority  so  as  to: 

Preserve  and  enhance  universal  service  at 
reasonable  rates: 

Achieve  universal  availability  of  advanced 
network  capabilities  and  information  serv- 
ices; 

Assure  a  seamless  nationwide  distribution 
network  through  joint  network  planning,  co- 
ordination and  service  arrangements  be- 
tween and  among  local  exchange  carriers; 

Maintain  high  standards  of  quality  for  ad- 
vanced network  services;  and 

Assure   adequate   communication    for   the 
public  health,  safety,  defense,  education,  na- 
tional security  and  emergency  preparedness. 
Definitions 

Section  3(b)  adds  a  new  subsection  (hh)  to 
the  definitions'  section.  Section  3  of  the  Act 
[47  U.S.C.  153].  The  new  subsection  defines 
the  term  "Local  Exchange  Carrier""  as  a  car- 
rier which 

Is  required  to  provide  interstate  and  intra- 
state access  services  and  telephone  exchange 
service  upon  request; 

Is  or  was  a  participant  in  an  interstate 
pool  established  by  the  Commission  or  would 
have  been  required  to  participate  had  that 
carrier  been  engaged  in  telephone  exchange 
service  while  such  participation  was  manda- 
tory; 

Is  subject  to  the  equal  access  requirements 
of  the  FCC  or  State  Commission;  and  Con- 
forms to  the  provisions  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Numbering  Plan. 

Analysis 

Local  exchange  carrier  is  defined  so  as  to 
include  in  this  Act.  carriers  that  are  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  and  operating  the  pub- 
lic switched  network. 

Section  3(c)  adds  four  new  sections  to  Title 
II  of  the  Act  [47  U.S.C.  201  et.  seq.]. 

Network  Planning  and  Standards 

The  FCC.  within  180  days  of  enactment,  is 
to  prescribe  regulations  that  require: 

Joint  coordinated  network  planning,  de- 
sign and  cooperative  implementation  among 
all  local  exchange  carriers:  and 

Development  of  standards  for  interconnec- 
tion between  the  public  switched  network 
and  others. 

Analysis 

This  section  pro\ides  explicit  authority  for 
local  exchange  carriers  to  engage  in  network 
planning.  This  authority  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent network  outages  and  to  promote  the  re- 
liability of  the  public  switched  network  by 
ensuring  that  a  local  exchange  network  can 
function  in  an  interoperable  manner  and 
that  the  network  will  be  shaped  to  meet  the 
heads  of  all  areas  and  customers. 

Infrastructure  Sharing  Arrangements  Between 
or  Among  Local  Exchange  Carriers 

Within  180  days  of  enactment,  the  Commis- 
sion   must   prescribe    regulations   requiring 


local  exchange  carriers  to  share  public 
switched  network  infrastructure  with  re- 
questing local  exchange  carriers  that  lack 
economies  of  scale  necessary  to  acquire  such 
infrastructure.  This  section  also  prescribes 
the  principles  that  will  be  required  under 
these  regulations. 

Analysis 

This  new  section  would  require  local  ex- 
change carriers  to  share  infrastructure  tech- 
nology with  other  local  exchange  carriers, 
such  as  small  carriers  in  rural  areas,  and 
allow  requesting  carriers  to  gain  access  to 
services  and  facilities  that  they  cannot  eco- 
nomically acquire  on  their  own.  The  purpose 
is  to  prevent  a  situation  where  two  classes  of 
telephone  customers  are  created — informa- 
tion rich  and  information  poor.  This  section 
would  require  local  exchange  carriers  that 
offer  these  services  and  facilities  to  share 
their  infrastructure  with  other  local  ex- 
change carriers  that  request  sharing.  This 
will  ensure  that  customers  in  all  areas  of  the 
country  can  have  access  to  quality  tele- 
communications services. 

Nothing  in  this  section  would  in  any  way 
limit  the  obligation  of  local  exchange  car- 
riers ("LEC")  to  publicize  infrastructure  in- 
formation or  other  information  under  the 
FCC's  Open  Network  Architecture  ("ONA") 
requirements.  Provisions  are  made  in  this 
bill  to  require  LECs  to  develop  standards  of 
interconnection  between  LECs  and  other  car- 
riers by  appropriate  standard  setting  bodies. 
Signaling 

This  new  section  makes  clear  that  local  ex- 
change carriers  shall  not  be  prohibited  from 
transporting  or  processing  signaling  and  in- 
formation for  and  at  the  request  of  another 
local  exchange  carrier  in  adjoining  or  nearby 
areas. 

Analysis 

Signaling  is  an  important  technical  com- 
ponent of  an  advanced  telecommunications 
network.  It  functions  as  a  separate  network 
to  set  up,  maintain  and  disconnect  message 
traffic.  Information  passed  over  the  signal- 
ing network  may  also  inform  the  local  ex- 
change carrier  about  how  the  route  a  call, 
whom  to  bill  and  what  features  should  be 
provided.  The  signaling  function  takes  on 
added  importance  as  more  advanced  func- 
tions, such  as  new  information  services,  are 
offered  to  customers.  Signaling  infrastruc- 
ture is  very  expensive  and  many  local  ex- 
change carriers  would  therefore  be  unable  to 
offer  advanced  information  services  to  their 
customers  without  the  authority  granted  in 
this  bill. 

The  Bell  Operating  Companies  ("BOCs") 
already  have  an  exemption  under  the  "Modi- 
fication of  Final  Judgment""  ("MFJ")  to 
allow  signaling  for  administrative  services 
they  provide  for  themselves.  This  section 
would  allow  BOCs  upon  request,  to  provide 
the  same  signaling  services  for  LECs. 
Intrastate  Communication 

This  section  makes  clear  that  nothing  in 
this    bill    supersedes   state    authority    over 
intrastate  communication. 
Analysis 

This  section  merely  reaffirms  State  juris- 
diction over  intrastate  communication  serv- 
ices. 

ANTITRUST  IMMUNITY  FOR  LOCAL  EXCHANGE 
CARRIERS 

Section  4  provides  antitrust  immunity 
under  the  Sherman  Act,  Clayton  Act,  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act,  the  FTC  Act  and  all 
State  Antitrust  Laws  for  actions  taken  pur- 
suant to  the  bill. 


Analysis 
A  narrow  antitrust  immunity  is  required 
to  implement  the  authority  granted  in  the 
sections  on  network  planning  and  standard- 
ization, infrastructure  sharing  and  signaling. 
This  section  is  needed  so  as  to  permit  the 
contemplated  activity  to  occur,  to  make 
clear  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
thus  not  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  on  both 
Sides  Of  the  aisle  in  the  reintroduction 
of  the  Local  Exchange  Infrastructure 
Modernization  Act. 

In  my  view,  the  most  compelling  ar- 
gument in  support  of  this  measure  is 
the  fact  that  it  provides  fair  distribu- 
tion of  telecommunications  services  to 
all  Americans.  As  my  friends  from 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  have  described  the 
technical  details  of  this  innovative  and 
far-reaching  legislation  in  great  detail, 
I  see  no  need  to  repeat  them  here.  In- 
stead, I  would  like  to  concentrate  on 
the  problems  that  this  measure  will 
solve  and  the  new  applications  that  it 
will  foster. 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  information 
age  is  here.  The  question,  however,  is 
who  will  be  able  to  participate  in  this 
new  era?  I'm  glad  to  say  that  this  bill 
encompasses  both  rural  and  urban 
America.  As  I've  said  in  the  psist,  I  will 
not  tolerate  the  creation  of  an  infor- 
mation age  that  is  discriminatory. 

Coming  from  a  rural  State,  I  have 
seen  the  negative  impact  of  current 
communications  policies.  For  instance, 
due  to  outdated  equipment,  some  Kan- 
sans  only  have  access  to  operator-as- 
sisted long  distance  calls,  and  many 
consumers  still  only  have  multiline 
service.  It  is  essential  that  these  sys- 
tems be  upgraded  in  order  to  ensure 
full  participation  in  future  services 
that  accompany  new  technologies. 

The  current  short-falls  are  not  due  to 
the  lack  of  commitment  by  rural  tele- 
phone companies.  Given  the  limited 
ability  of  small  populations  to  afford 
new  technology  and  services.  I  am 
quite  impressed  with  the  many  cre- 
ative advances  that  have  taken  place. 

This  bill  directly  helps  small  phone 
companies  by  reducing  the  burden  that 
they  operate  under  every  day.  It  re- 
quires that,  under  appropriate  safe- 
guards, network  infrastructure  and 
software  be  fairly  shared  with  small 
and  rural  companies.  It  also  provides  a 
mechanism  through  which  large  tele- 
phone companies'  assets  can  be  put  at 
the  disposal  of  those  smaller  compa- 
nies serving  rural  areas,  to  the  benefit 
of  both — and  particularly,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  rural  consumers:  doctors,  teach- 
ers, business  people,  and  families. 

In  short,  this  measure  seeks  to  rec- 
tify past  shortcomings  and  also  lays 
the  groundwork  for  future  services. 
Interactive  medical  diagnostic  capa- 
bilities exemplifies  the  marriage  of 
these  two  goals.  For  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  this  medical  advance- 
ment, interactive  video  eliminates  the 
great    distances    that    once    separated 
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country  doctors  and  specialists  in  the 
cities. 

This  relatively  new  service  has  even 
generated  Ripley's  Believe  It  Or  Not 
type  stories.  One  particular  case  in- 
volved a  doctor  in  Hays,  KS,  who  was 
stumped  by  a  young  boy  experiencing 
paralysis  of  the  right  side.  Unlike  a 
stroke  victim,  however,  the  paralysis 
was  sporadic  and  therefore  difficult  to 
diagnose.  During  one  such  episode,  the 
doctor  and  the  patient  made  use  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center's 
new  link-up  site.  Two  hours  later,  a 
specialist  266  miles  away  diagnosed  the 
condition  as  a  hemiplegic  migraine  and 
prescribed  the  proper  medication.  The 
boy  is  now  back  on  his  feet  again — all 
without  leaving  his  hometown. 

And  these  types  of  facilities  are  rap- 
idly developing.  In  just  a  few  weeks,  I 
will  be  at  the  dedication  ceremony  for 
another  such  system  at  St.  Francis  Re- 
gional Medical  Center  in  Wichita. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  note  that  this  bill  represents  the 
product  of  difficult  negotiations  be- 
tween interests  often  opposed,  the 
small  independent  companies  and  co- 
operatives serving  rural  America  on 
one  hand,  and  the  large  regional  tele- 
phone companies  on  the  other.  In  the 
end,  they  found  a  way.  despite  their 
differences,  to  support  a  common  pro- 
posal and  pull  together  for  the  benefit 
of  rural  and  other  underserved  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  be  able  to  do  the  same.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and  pass 
this  initiative. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  come  to 
the  floor  today  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  the  Local  Exchange  Infrastruc- 
ture Modernization  Act  of  1993,  spon- 
sored by  my  colleagues  Senators 
Grassley  and  ExoN. 

This  legislation  acts  as  an  outreach 
to  those  of  us  from  rural  States.  In  my 
years  in  the  Senate  I  have  heard  from 
countless  Arkansans  in  rural  areas  of 
my  State  who  have  had  trouble  getting 
even  basic  telephone  services,  much 
less  emergency  services  in  their  area. 
In  fact.  85  percent  of  Arkansas  is  serv- 
iced by  small,  rural  phone  companies 
who  serve  just  over  400,000  people. 

The  Local  Exchange  Infrastructure 
Modernization  Act  of  1992,  will  require 
the  larger  telephone  companies  to 
share  facilities  and  services  with  the 
smaller  companies  in  rural  areas.  It 
will  provide  valuable  services  to  these 
areas  while  encouraging  competition 
and  creating  economic  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  quickly  on  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  Senator 
Grassley  and  Senator  Exotf  in  intro- 
ducing the  Local  Exchange  Infrastruc- 
ture Modernization  Act  of  1993. 

In  recent  years,  remarkable  strides 
have   been    made    in    communications 


technology.  Advances  in  our  ability  to 
process,  transmit  and  use  information 
are  occurring  almost  daily.  And  these 
advances  will  transform  the  way  we 
communicate  and  the  way  we  live  our 
lives. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  all  Americans 
have  access  to  enhanced  telecommuni- 
cations services,  local  exchange  car- 
riers must  have  the  capability  to  pro- 
vide these  services.  But  these  new  serv- 
ices require  additional  switching  and 
transmission  requirements  and  addi- 
tional intelligence  that,  frankly,  many 
telephone  companies  simply  do  not 
have  the  financial  capability  to  pro- 
vide. Small  telephone  companies,  espe- 
cially those  in  rural  areas  like  in  my 
State  of  Montana,  fear  that  the  doors 
for  advanced  telecommunications  serv- 
ices will  be  closed  to  them  and  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  serve  their 
communities  adequately. 

The  answer  to  this  situation  is  infra- 
structure sharing.  Infrastructure  shar- 
ing will  make  it  possible  for  telephone 
companies  that  are  economically  un- 
able to  invest  in  state-of-the-art 
switching  and  transmission  equipment 
to  use  the  enhanced  infrastructure  of  a 
neighboring  telephone  company. 

Infrastructure  sharing  has  strong 
support  from  small  and  midsized  tele- 
phone companies  which  understand 
that  without  the  ability  to  tap  into  an 
advanced  infrastructure,  their  com- 
pany will  not  remain  viable  in  a  chang- 
ing telecommunications  market.  In  the 
simplest  terms,  without  infrastructure 
sharing,  our  small  an  midsized  tele- 
phone companies  will  be  left  behind  in 
the  dust.  Without  infrastructure  shar- 
ing, we  will  become  a  nation  divided 
into  information  haves  and  informa- 
tion have-nots. 

A  recent  report  by  an  economist  with 
the  University  of  Montana  hits  the  nail 
on  the  head.  The  report  states  there  is 
agreement  that  a  modem  tele- 
communications infrastructure  is  nec- 
essary for  rural  economic  development. 
Without  modem  communications  links 
with  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  rural  areas 
will  become  economically  isolated  and 
economically  disadvantaged. 

The  telephone  cooperatives  and  small 
independent  telephone  companies  in 
Montana  understand  the  Implications 
of  tapping  into  advance  telecommuni- 
cations systems  and  the  importance  of 
this  to  the  people  of  Montana.  Since 
the  1980's,  many  of  our  rural  phone 
companies  have  put  in  thousands  of 
miles  of  fiber  optic  cables  in  our  State 
and  have  committed  themselves  to  pro- 
viding the  most  advanced  tele- 
communications networks  to  better 
serve  their  customers. 

But  not  all  local  exchange  carriers 
have  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  pro- 
vide its  customers  with  state-of-the-art 
technology,  and  this  is  where  infra- 
structure sharing  comes  into  play. 

As  America's  telecommunications  in- 
dustry continues  to  move  away  from  a 


network  that  provides  just  plain  old 
telephone  service  toward  an  advanced 
infrastructure  able  to  carry  multiple 
forms  of  information,  we  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans.  It  won't  happen, 
however,  if  we  do  not  ensure  that  these 
new  telecommunications  services  are 
available  to  everyone,  equally. 

Afterall,  universal  service  has  been 
the  driving  force  of  the  telephone  in- 
dustry since  the  beginning.  It  should 
continue  to  be  the  driving  force  as  we 
enter  the  information  age  of  the  21st 
century. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  good  friend  from 
Iowa,  Senator  Grassley,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska, 
Senator  ExoN,  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Local  Exchange  Infrastructure 
Modernization  Act. 

Last  year's  Presidential  campaign 
spawned  a  number  of  new  buzz  words 
and  phrases  that  mean  different  things 
to  different  people.  One  of  these  words 
is  infrastructure.  We  continue  to  hear 
it  time  and  time  again,  applied  in  var- 
ious contexts.  We  need  to  modernize 
and  improve  our  transportation  infra- 
structure— projects  that  range  from  re- 
pairing a  road  or  bridge  to  construct- 
ing high  speed  commuter  rail  systems. 
The  goal  is  simple:  to  have  a  system 
that  enables  us  to  move  people  and 
goods  quickly  and  efficiently. 

But  infrastructure  means  more  than 
transporting  tangible  resources  by 
road,  rail  or  air.  It  also  means  moving 
information  by  wire  or  signal — at 
speeds  measured  in  seconds,  not  miles 
per  hour.  Indeed,  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic viability  rests  largely  on  an  ad- 
vanced telecommunications  network. 
Millions  of  dollars  may  depend  on  the 
ability  of  an  American  business  to  send 
vital  information  at  the  speed  of  light. 
Lives  may  depend  on  the  ability  of  an 
American  doctor  to  send  vital  health 
care  information  from  coast  to  coast  in 
a  heartbeat. 

Mr.  President,  our  telecommuni- 
cations infrastructure  is  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  this  Congress 
will  discuss.  Improving  quality  and  ac- 
cess in  education  and  health  care  will 
depend  on  improving  quality  and  ac- 
cess in  our  telecommunications  infra- 
structure. Nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  in  small  cities  and  towns,  where 
telecommunications  is  the  lifeline  that 
links  them  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world. 

All  in  Congress  agree  that  the  time 
has  come  to  invest  in  improving  our 
telecommunications  infrastucture.  But 
equally  crucial  is  the  assurance  that 
any  improvements  will  be  shared  by 
all.  Modernizing  our  telecommuni- 
cations networks  must  uplift  the  entire 
system,  not  create  a  two-tiered  system 
of  haves  and  have-nots. 

At  present,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  small,  local  telephone  companies 


will  have  access  to  new  information 
services  and  technologies.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  introducing  today— the 
Local  Exchange  Infrastructure  Mod- 
ernization Act — would  provide  that 
guarantee. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  address- 
es the  future  viability  of  the  public 
switched  network  in  a  number  of  ways. 
It  would  make  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  universal  service  a  top 
priority.  How?  First,  it  would  permit 
coordinated  network  planning  by  local 
exchange  carriers. 

Second,  it  would  permit  sharing  of 
public  switched  network  infrastructure 
among  local  exchange  carriers.  By 
doing  so,  small  companies  serving 
small  cities  would  be  assured  access  to 
new  telecommunications  technology. 

Third,  the  legislation  would  remove 
several  antitrust  barriers  that  prevent 
cooperation  between  large  and  small 
telephone  companies.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment found  that  existing  regulations 
and  antitrust  laws  work  prevent  tele- 
communications firms  from  taking  the 
risk  of  investing  new  technology  in  less 
populated  areas.  The  infrastructure 
modernization  legislation  would  cor- 
rect this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  months  ahead. 
this  Congress  will  embark  on  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  establishing  a  tele- 
communications policy  for  the  next 
century.  Infrastructure  will  be  at  the 
heart  of  this  debate.  Many  questions 
need  to  be  answered— questions  that 
are  not  answered  by  the  legislation  we 
are  introducing  today. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress one  portion  of  a  much  broader  de- 
bate, but  a  portion  that  is  crucial  to 
those  of  us  who  represent  small  States. 
We  are  at  the  dawn  of  an  exciting  new 
era  of  telecommunications — one  where 
the  world  literally  will  be  at  our  fin- 
gertips. All  Americans  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  this  new 
era.  By  passing  the  Local  Exchange  In- 
frastructure Modernization  Act.  we  can 
ensure  that  some  Americans  are  not 
left  behind. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  and  as  the 
lead  Democratic  sponsor  of  the  Local 
Exchange  Infrastructure  Modernization 
Act.  This  legislation  will  help  preserve 
universal  phone  service,  assure  high 
quality,  advanced  phone  service  for 
rural  citizens  and  maintain  adequate 
communications  ability  for  health, 
safety,  defense,  education  and  national 
security  purposes. 

During  the  era  of  the  AT&T  monop- 
oly, the  Bell  system  worked  as  a  unit 
to  assure  that  the  Nations  phone  sys- 
tem was  modern,  compatible  and  uni- 
versal. Since  the  break  up  of  AT&T 
under  the  Reagan  administration's 
Justice  Department,  there  has  been  a 
growing  risk  that  the  various  local  ex- 
change carriers'   systems   would   grow 


incompatible  and  that  new  tech- 
nologies would  develop  at  an  uneven 
pace  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  especially  a  problem  from 
small,  rural  phone  systems  which  have 
limited  financial  capability  to  make 
major  investments  in  engineering,  and 
capital  investments  to  fill  the  gap  once 
spanned  by  the  unified  AT&T. 

The  Local  Exchange  Infrastructure 
Modernization  Act  would  allow  local 
exchange  carriers  to  engage  in  joint 
planning  and  sharing  arrangements  to 
upgrade  and  maintain  the  public  tele- 
communications infrastructure.  Such 
cooperation  will  prevent  the  danger  of 
various  phone  systems  growing  in  dif- 
ferent directions  and  at  different  rates. 
This  cooperation  will  spread  costs  and 
encourage  consistent,  reliable  and 
seamless  telecommunications  for  all 
America. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
important  legislation  and  join  in  the 
effort  to  secure  swift  passage  of  the 
Local  Exchange  Infrastructure  Mod- 
ernization Act. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Danforth. 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Kempthorne. 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr. 

GORTON): 

S.  571.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  permanently 
increase  the  deductible  health  insur- 
ance costs  for  self-employed  individ- 
uals; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   McCain.   Mr.   Grass- 
ley.   Mr.   Danforth.   Mr.   Ste- 
vens,   Mr.    Kempthorne.    Mr. 
Cochran.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Shel- 
by. Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  make  perma- 
nent  the   deduction   for  health   insur- 
ance  costs   for   sell-employed   individ- 
uals; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SELF-K.MPI.OYKD  HE.M.TH  .\CT.S 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  end  of  last  July,  the  25-percent 
deduction  that  is  allowed  for  self-em- 
ployed individual— farmers,  small  busi- 
ness owners,  independent  small  con- 
tractors— will  expire. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  make  this  modest  tax  de- 
duction permanent.  I  am  also  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  would  expand  the 
25-percent  deduction  to  100  percent, 
thereby  putting  independent  business 
people  on  a  somewhat  more  equal  foot- 
ing with  their  counterparts  in  the  cor- 
porate sector. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  these  bills. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  choice  be- 
tween these  two  bills.  I  would  prefer 
that  Congress  adopt  the  legislation  ex- 


panding the  health  insurance  deduction 
from  25  to  100  percent.  I  believe  that  it 
is  fundamentally  unfair  that  we  allow 
corporate  business  owners  to  deduct  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  their  health  in- 
surance while  allowing  sole  propri- 
etors, farmers,  and  other  small  busi- 
ness owners  a  mere  25-percent  deduc- 
tion. This  unfairness  is  compounded  by 
that  fact  that  small  business  owners 
must  pay  higher  health  insurance  pre- 
miums than  their  counterparts  in  the 
large  corporate  sector  because  small 
businesses  cannot  take  advantage  of 
group  pricing  structures  offered  by  the 
insurance  industry. 

Yet.  Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that 
the  constraints  of  a  $319  billion  Federal 
deficit  make  some  of  my  colleagues 
hesitant  about  supporting  an  expansion 
of  the  25-percent  deduction.  Because  of 
these  budgetary  constraints,  and  be- 
cause it  is  fundamentally  inequitable 
to  have  allowed  the  modest  25- percent 
deduction  to  have  expired  June  30.  1992. 
I  am  introducing  this  extender  legisla- 
tion. 

But  I  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
day  comes  when  we  equalize  the  tax 
subsidy  for  the  self-employed  with  the 
subsidy  we  provide  the  corporate  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  estimates  that  extending 
the  25-percent  deduction  for  the  self- 
employed  would  cost  $300  million  in 
1993.  and  $2.8  billion  over  5  years.  With 
health  care  costs  continuing  to  rise  at 
more  than  12  percent  per  year,  this  rev- 
enue loss  will  likely  increase  this  year 
and  over  the  next  5  years.  It  is  prob- 
ably fair  to  say  that  if  we  expanded  the 
deduction  from  25  to  100  percent,  the  1- 
year  cost  would  likely  exceed  $1.5  bil- 
lion, and  the  5-year  cost  could  go  as 
high  as  $11.1  billion.  Certainly,  these 
are  revenue  costs  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, especially  at  a  time  when  the 
budget  deficit  is  so  devastatingly  high. 

Yet.  the  revenue  losses  associated 
with  the  deduction  for  the  self-em- 
ployed, whether  a  25-percent  deduction 
or  a  100-percent  deduction,  should  not 
be  viewed  in  isolation.  In  comparison 
with  the  tax  subsidy  we  provide  to  the 
corporate  sector,  the  deduction  for  the 
self-employed  is  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

For  1991.  the  100-percent  income  tax 
exclusion  for  corporate  health  insur- 
ance is  estimated  to  cost  the  Treasury 
$33  billion.  That  is  nearly  100  times  as 
costly  as  the  deduction  for  the  self-em- 
ployed. Over  5  years,  the  income  tax 
exclusion  will  cost  the  Treasury  more 
than  $212  billion.  But  just  considering 
the  size  of  the  income  tax  exclusion  for 
corporate  employees  does  not  provide  a 
fair  picture  of  the  true  cost  of  this  cor- 
porate benefit.  Health  insurance  pro- 
vided to  corporate  employees  is  not 
subject  to  income  tax.  nor  is  it  in- 
cluded in  determining  the  wage  base 
for  FICA  taxes.  The  1-year  cost  of  the 
FICA   tax  exclusion  adds  another  $22 
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billion  to  the  subsidy  provided  to  cor- 
porate employees.  And  the  5-year  cost 
is  $135  billion.  By  contrast,  the  25-per- 
cent cost  of  health  insurance  that  is 
deductible  by  self-employed  individuals 
does  not  reduce  the  income  base  for  the 
self-employed  individual's  FICA  tax. 

So.  if  we  are  comparing  true  costs,  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Treasury 
is  subsidizing  the  cost  of  corporate 
health  insurance  to  the  tune  of  $55  bil- 
lion in  1991  and  $347  billion  over  5 
years.  That  compares  to  less  than  $3 
billion  over  5  years  for  the  self-em- 
ployed. 

However.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
further  cost  that  must  be  considered  in 
determining  the  size  of  the  subsidy  pro- 
vided to  the  corporate  sector  for  pro- 
viding health  insurance.  And  that  cost 
is  the  tax  savings  to  corporations  re- 
sulting from  being  entitled  to  deduct 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  health  insur- 
ance. The  Joint  Tax  Committee  esti- 
mates that  cost  at  $43  billion  in  1991. 
and  $260  billion  over  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  is 
that  in  1991.  the  taxpayer  is  subsidizing 
health  care  provided  by  corporations  at 
a  cost  of  $98  billion.  And  over  5  years, 
the  true  corporate  subsidy  is  more 
than  $600  billion.  When  compared  with 
these  figures,  the  modesty  of  the  de- 
duction for  the  self-employed  pales. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  I  can  convince 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
of  the  fairness  of  raising  the  deduction 
for  the  self-employed  to  100  percent. 
However,  if  I  fail  this  year.  I  will  re- 
turn next  year  and  the  year  after  until 
fairness  is  achieved.  In  the  meantime, 
the  integrity  of  the  25-percent  deduc- 
tion must  be  preserved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  both  of  these  bills 
be  included  in  the  Rkcore). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  571 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
Congress  as.temhled. 

SECTION  1.  PERMANENT  INCREASE  IN  DEDUCT 
IBLE  HEALTH  INSURANCE  COSTS 
FOR  SELF  EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  In  Genkr.al. -Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
162(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  special  rules  for  health  insur- 
ance costs  of  self-employed  individuals)  is 
amended  by  striking  ■25  percent"  and  insert- 
ing •100  percent". 

(b)  Permanknt  Deduction.— Section  162(1) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graph (6). 

(c)  Efkective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  reinstate  the  25- 
percent  deduction  for  July  1  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1992.  and  shall  increase  permanently 
to  100  percent  the  deduction  for  health  insur- 
ance expenses  effective  January  1.  1993. 

S.  572 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  I.  DEDUCTION  FOR  HF.A1.TH  INSUR- 
ANCE COSTS  FOR  SELF  EMPLOYED 
INDIVIDUALS  MADE  PERMANENT. 

(a)  In  General— Section  162(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  spe- 
cial rules  for  health  insurance  costs  of  self- 
employed  individuals)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing paragraph  (6). 

(b)  Effective  Date —The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  July 
1.  1992  and  permanently  extended  at  this 
rate. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
two  pieces  of  legislation  designed  to 
ensure  fairness  for  the  farmers  and 
small  businesses  in  my  State  who  pay 
for  their  own  health  insurance. 

Current  law  states  that  an  employer 
who  provides  health  insurance  to  his 
employees  can  generally  deduct  the 
costs  of  those  benefits.  Furthermore, 
the  amount  the  employer  paid  for  the 
benefits  is  excluded  from  the  employ- 
ee's income,  and  therefore,  is  not 
taxed.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
with  self-employed  individuals.  A  simi- 
lar deduction  for  these  people  does  not 
exist. 

Instead.  Congress  has  enacted  a  se- 
ries of  temporary  extensions,  granting 
a  25-percent  deduction  for  the  health 
insurance  costs  of  the  self-employed. 
The  latest  extension  expired  for  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  June  30. 
1992. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  from 
many  farmers  and  small  businesses  in 
Washington  on  this  unfair  tax  treat- 
ment. They  have  two  concerns.  First, 
the  self-employed  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  businesses 
and  should  be  allowed  to  deduct  100 
percent  of  the  costs  of  health  insur- 
ance. Second,  the  deduction  needs  to  be 
permanent  because  temporary  exten- 
sions only  inhibit  the  ability  to  plan 
health  care  packages. 

I  have  listened  to  their  arguments 
and  I  agree.  The  current  law  levies  an 
unfair  burden  on  entrepreneurs  and  it 
must  be  corrected. 

The  first  bill  I  am  cosponsoring  will 
make  the  25-percent  deduction  perma- 
nent. It  will  provide  a  measure  of  cer- 
tainty for  small  businesses  and  farm- 
ers. They  need  the  confidence  of  know- 
ing that  they  can  plan  their  health 
care  needs  around  a  permanent  deduc- 
tion. 

The  second  bill  will  provide  for  a  per- 
manent 100-percent  deduction  of  the 
costs  of  health  insurance.  It  will  equal- 
ize the  treatment  of  self-employed  in- 
dividuals with  other  employers  and 
bring  some  fairness  back  into  the  tax- 
ation of  farmers  and  small  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  if  allowed  to  choose 
which  bill  should  pass  Congress  this 
year.  I  obviously  would  pick  the  second 
one.  I  will  push  extremely  hard  for  its 
passage  this  year.  But  I  also  recognize 
that  there  are  some  who.  for  budgetary 
or  other  reasons,  may  oppose  a  100-per- 
cent deduction.  That  is  why  I  also  sup- 
port a  25-percent  deduction.  I  want  to 


at  least  continue  current  law  so  that 
our  farmers  and  small  businesses  will 
reap  the  benefits  of  legislation  whose 
goal  is  within  reach. 

Our  Nation's  small  businesses  and 
farmers  have  been  stuck  at  the  wrong 
end  of  an  uneven  playing  field  for  too 
long.  They  need  affordable  health  care 
just  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  they  should 
not  be  penalized  simply  because  they 
are  self-employed. 

I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  both  pieces  of  legislation. 


By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoRGAN,      Mr.      Conrad.      Mr. 

DURENBERGER.    Mr.    BOREN,    Mr. 

Danforth,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  for  a 
credit  for  the  portion  of  employer  So- 
cial Security  taxes  paid  with  respect  to 
employee  cash  tips;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

FICA  TAX  legislation 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  legislation.  S.  765 
that  repealed  the  FICA  tax  paid  on 
cash  tips  earned  in  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum wage.  That  bill  had  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  and  had  50  cosponsors  in 
the  Senate.  This  strong  showing  of  sup- 
port resulted  in  the  Congress  to  adopt, 
not  once,  but  twice,  FICA  tip  tax  relief. 
What  was  adopted  was  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  S.  765.  The  first  time  was  as  a 
provision  of  H.R.  4210,  the  Tax  Fairness 
and  Economic  Growth  Act  of  1992.  The 
second  time  was  as  a  provision  of  H.R. 
11,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1992.  Unfortu- 
nately, President  Bush  vetoed  both  of 
these  bills. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
identical  to  the  provision  twice  passed 
by  Congress  and  twice  vetoed  by  the 
President.  The  bill  does  not  repeal  the 
FICA  tax  requirement,  rather  it  would 
provide  a  tax  credit  equal  to  the 
amount  of  FICA  taxes  paid  by  employ- 
ers on  the  cash  tips  paid  to  the  em- 
ployee above  the  minimum  wage.  The 
result  is  roughly  equivalent  but  gives 
employers  ordinary  income  tax  relief 
instead  of  payroll  tax  relief. 

S.  765  was  restructured  due  to  the 
budget  rules  associated  with  FICA 
taxes  and  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund.  Those  rules  require  that  any  rev- 
enue losses  to  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  must  be  made  up  from  within  the 
Social  Security  system,  either  through 
increased  payroll  taxes  or  through  re- 
duced benefits.  Since  repealing  the 
FICA  taxes  paid  on  cash  tips  would  re- 
sult in  revenue  losses  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund  and  we  did  not  want 
to  raise  payroll  taxes  or  reduce  Social 
Security  benefits,  the  proposal  was 
modified.  That  modification  is  what  I 
am  introducing  today. 

This  bill  is  an  important  small  busi- 
ness initiative.  The  bulk  of  the  res- 
taurant industry  is  small  business.  Ac- 
cording to  1987  census  figures,  nearly  80 
percent  of  eating  and  drinking  estab- 


lishments have  annual  sales  of  less 
than  $500,000.  According  to  a  study  by 
the  Employment  Policies  Institute,  re- 
lief from  the  FICA  tax  would  create  an 
estimated  39,000  new  jobs. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement  last  year, 
each  time  Congress  passes  a  law  it  is 
with  the  implicit  understanding  that 
implementation  of  that  law  will  be  re- 
viewed and  evaluated.  Sometimes  Con- 
gress makes  a  mistake.  Sometimes  it 
finds  it  has  passed  a  law  that  places  an 
unfair  burden  on  certain  members  of 
society. 

This  is,  I  believe,  to  be  the  case  under 
a  law  adopted  in  1987  requiring  employ- 
ers to  pay  FICA  payroll  taxes  on  tips 
even  though  tips  are  not  payroll  in- 
come provided  by  an  employer.  FICA 
taxes  are  payroll  taxes  imposed  on  an 
employee's  wages,  half  of  the  tax  is 
withheld  from  the  employee's  wages 
and  half  of  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer. The  current  combined  em- 
ployer/employee FICA  tax  rate  is  15.02 
percent. 

Tips  are  compensation  provided  to  an 
employee  by  a  third  party  and  not  by 
an  employer.  Congress  has  struggled 
with  how  to  treat  this  special  form  of 
compensation  for  over  200  years.  Since 
1965  and  prior  to  1987,  Congress  prop- 
erly treated  tips  as  self  employment 
income  and  required  only  the  employee 
to  pay  FICA  taxes  on  reported  tips. 
Employers  were  required  to  pay  FICA 
taxes  only  on  wages  he  paid  and  the 
value  of  the  tip  credit.  The  tip  credit 
allowed  employers  to  pay  tipped  em- 
ployees less  than  the  minimum  wage, 
provided  these  employees  reported  tips 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  tip  credit 
amount.  The  employers  were  required 
to  pay  FICA  taxes  on  wages  paid  and 
any  tip  income  used  by  the  employer  as 
a  tip  credit  to  meet  the  minimum 
wage.  This  policy  was  consistent  and 
fair,  with  tips  treated  uniformly  for 
both  FICA  and  minimum  wage  pur- 
poses. I  believe  this  policy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  the  correct  policy  and  the 
only  fair  way  to  treat  tips. 

However,  in  1987  Congress  reversed 
this  policy  when  it  required  employers 
to  pay  FICA  taxes  on  all  reported  tips. 
As  a  result,  tips  are  treated  inconsist- 
ently for  purposes  of  the  minimum 
wage  laws  and  for  purposes  of  the  FICA 
tax.  This  policy  has  been  devastating 
to  the  restaurant  industry  which  is 
made  up  primarily  of  small  businesses. 
Clearly,  these  taxes  increase  costs,  re- 
duce profits,  and  act  as  powerful  dis- 
incentives for  job  creation  by  small 
business. 

This  requirement  also  puts  res- 
taurant employers  in  jeopardy  of  incur- 
ring unknown  liabilities  for  taxes,  in- 
terest, and  penalties  when  employees 
do  not  fully  report  tip  income.  The  1982 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  [TEFRA]  requires  that  certain  res- 
taurant employers  must  annually  re- 
port information  that  includes  gross 
receipts,   total   amount  of  charge   re- 


ceipts, the  total  amount  of  charged 
tips,  and  the  total  amount  of  tips  re- 
ported by  employees.  The  TEFRA  pro- 
vision also  requires  that  if  the  total 
amount  of  tip  income  reported  by  em- 
ployees to  employers  was  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  establishment's  total 
sales,  employers  must  allocate  the  dif- 
ference between  8  percent  and  the  re- 
ported amount  among  the  individual 
employees  as  tip  income.  This  law  puts 
the  restaurant  employer  at  the  mercy 
of  his  tipped  worker.  Although  an  em- 
ployer has  no  control  over  the  amounts 
of  tips  received  or  reported,  if  an  em- 
ployee underreport  his  tips,  the  em- 
ployer could  be  subject  to  back  taxes, 
penalties,  and  interest. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  help  alleviate  the  unfair  admin- 
istrative and  tax  burden  placed  on 
these  small  businessmen.  Quite  simply, 
this  bill  would  reinstate  the  former  and 
longstanding  congressional  policy,  and 
the  only  policy  that  makes  sense,  that 
tips  in  excess  of  the  tip  credit  are  not 
payroll  income.  Because  of  the  budget 
rules  mentioned  before,  that  policy 
must  be  implemented  by  giving  a  cred- 
it on  ordinary  income  tax  as  opposed  to 
providing  direct  payroll  tax  relief.  The 
result  is  to  treat  tips  consistently  for 
purposes  of  the  minimum  wage  laws 
and  for  purposes  of  imposing  the  FICA 
tax. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  res- 
taurant is  not  the  fancy,  high  priced 
restaurant  but  is  the  highway  truck 
stop  or  the  local  diner.  In  many  rural 
areas,  such  as  in  my  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, restaurants  are  a  primary  em- 
ployer. Restaurants  have  been  hard  hit 
by  FICA  on  tips,  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing thin  profit  margins.  The  industry 
average  pretax  profit  is  2  to  4  percent 
of  total  sales.  This  tax  obviously  re- 
duces the  after  tax  profit  and  takes 
valuable  resources  away  from  job  cre- 
ation. The  unfair  tax  burden  now  car- 
ried by  these  small  businessmen  needs 
lifting  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to- 
ward that  end. 

I  hope  that  we  can  once  again  pass 
this  very  important  legislation  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmond,     Mr.     Biden,     Mr. 
Brown,     Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,       Mr.       Jeffords,       Mr. 
WoFFORD,    Mr.    Bumpers,    and 
Mrs.  Feinstein): 
S.  574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984  with 
respect  to  joint  ventures  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  product, 
process,  or  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

national  cooperative  RESEARCH 

amendme.nts 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators 
BiDEN   and   Thurmond   in   introducing 


the  National  Cooperative  Production 
Amendments  of  1993.  Similar  to  S.  1006 
of  the  101st  Congress,  and  S.  479  in  the 
102d  Congress,  this  legislation  will 
strengthen  the  competitiveness,  tech- 
nological leadership  and  economic 
growth  of  the  United  States  by  extend- 
ing the  National  Cooperative  Research 
Act  of  1984  to  allow  joint  production 
ventures,  as  well  as  joint  research  and 
development  ventures. 

As  American  firms  come  under  in- 
creased pressure  from  fast-paced  tech- 
nological innovation  and  development 
abroad,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
to  make  sure  that  our  companies  do 
not  function  at  a  disadvantage.  The  na- 
tional cooperative  production  amend- 
ments will  begin  to  level  the  inter- 
national playing  field,  without  risking 
harm  to  the  competitive  marketplace 
or  the  integrity  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

American  scientists  and  engineers 
are  the  world's  best  innovators.  We 
continue  to  make  scientific  break- 
throughs and  invent  new  and  improved 
products.  But  good  ideas  and  break- 
through Inventions  alone  will  not  spell 
America's  success  in  global  markets. 
World  technological  leadership  depends 
on  our  ability  to  convert  research  and 
development  advances  into  commercial 
production  at  a  rapid  pace.  This  is 
often  a  costly  and  risky  endeavor. 

In  1984.  Congress  passed  the  National 
Cooperative  Research  Act  which  ad- 
dressed the  significant  financial  com- 
mitment involved  in  high-technology 
innovation.  That  act  encouraged  Amer- 
ican firms  to  join  forces — to  share  the 
cost  and  risk  of  research  and  develop- 
ment projects — by  clarifying  antitrust 
law  regarding  combined  research  ven- 
tures. Specifically,  the  1984  act  applied 
the  rule-of-reason  standard  to  joint  re- 
search and  development  ventures  so 
that,  if  legal  action  were  taken  against 
a  venture,  a  court  could  consider  the 
competitive  benefits  of  the  venture.  It 
also  limited  antitrust  recoveries 
against  joint  R&D  ventures  to  single 
damages  and  attorneys'  fees,  if  the  ven- 
tures follow  the  act's  notification  pro- 
cedure. 

The  National  Cooperative  Research 
Act  has  been  a  success.  Since  its  enact- 
ment, companies  have  established  over 
230  joint  research  ventures  to  develop 
everything  from  chipmaking  and 
steelmaking  processes  to  superconduc- 
tors. Many  argue  that  the  1984  act  was 
critical  to  the  formation  of  Sematech, 
the  industry-Government  research  con- 
sortium whose  mission  is  to  restore  the 
U.S.  world  leadership  in  semiconductor 
manufacturing  technology. 

With  its  success,  however,  the  1984 
act  has  its  limitations.  The  act  does 
not  address  the  need  for  joint  produc- 
tion ventures  and  it  is  precisely  in  the 
area  of  manufacturing  that  the  United 
States  faces  its  most  serious  competi- 
tive challenges.  We  must  recognize  the 
significance  of  this  country's  manufac- 
turing capability  by  giving  joint  pro- 
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duction  ventures  the  same  treatment 
as  joint  research  and  development  ven- 
tures under  the  National  Cooperative 
Research  Act. 

While  this  legislation  will  benefit 
American  businesses  across  the  board, 
it  will  have  perhai>s  the  greatest  im- 
pact on  our  electronics  industry— an 
industry  which  employs  2.6  million 
Americans  and  which  represents  a  $750 
billion  global  market.  Over  the  past 
decade,  we  have  witnessed  the  erosion 
of  America's  leadership  in  hi-tech  elec- 
tronics. 

As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Technology 
and  the  Law.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  United  States  semi- 
conductor industry.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  our  semiconductor  industry  is  get- 
ting back  on  track.  Considered  the 
crude  oil  of  our  electronics  chain, 
semiconductor  chips  are  at  the  heart  of 
the  technology  revolution.  These  tiny 
silicon  wafers  are  critical  to  this  Na- 
tion's economic  growth  and  national 
security.  Nearly  every  domestic  indus- 
try depends,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
the  products  of  the  semiconductor  in- 
dustry. Semiconductor  chips  drive  ev- 
erything from  wristwatches,  to  medical 
diagnostic  equipment,  to  desk-top  com- 
puters, to  fighter  jets.  We  should  all  be 
proud  that  this  important  tool  is  an 
American  invention,  and  that  this  cru- 
cial industry  is  back  on  the  rise. 

Do  American  companies  understand 
the  significance  of  their  declining 
share  of  the  global  market  in  several 
products?  In  order  to  regain  their  com- 
petitive edge,  are  they  willing  to  alter 
the  way  they  do  business?  After  many 
discussions  with  industry  representa- 
tives, I  can  say.  emphatically,  yes.  I 
think  the  late  Bob  Noyce,  inventor  of 
the  integrated  circuit  and  former  presi- 
dent of  Sematech,  said  it  best  when  he 
told  my  subcommittee  that  companies 
simply  cannot  afford  to  go  it  alone 
anymore.  "Cooperation,"  Bob  said,  "is 
not  only  important  for  survival  today, 
it's  essential.  " 

Some  critics  of  this  legislation  claim 
that  cooperation  means  mergers  and 
acquisitions— that  it  means  a  boost  for 
the  big  guy  at  the  expense  of  our  small- 
er entrepreneurs.  This  is  not  the  case 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee. Prof.  David  Teece  of  the  Berkeley 
University  School  of  Business  empha- 
sized that  this  legislation  would  take 
away  the  incentives  for  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  It  would  allow  small-  to 
middle-sized  firms  to  maintain  their 
independence  and  yet  join  with  other 
companies  for  R&D  and  production 
when  a  project  is  too  big  or  too  costly 
or  too  risky  to  pursue  alone.  This  Na- 
tion's industrial  strength  depends  on 
the  inventive  dynamism  located  in  our 
small  enterprises.  The  National  Coop- 
erative Production  Amendments  of  1993 
will  guarantee  diversity  and  economic 
prosperity  for  all  American  companies. 


Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize 
that  our  foreign  competitors  do  not 
labor  under  the  same  antitrust  restric- 
tions that  confront  American  busi- 
nesses. Their  R&D  and  manufacturing 
muscle  is  unlimited,  and  their  R&D 
and  manufacturing  ventures  are 
formed  on  strictly  pragmatic  grounds: 
What  is  needed  and  what  will  work.  As 
a  result,  they  move  ahead  while  the 
United  States  falls  behind. 

I  do  not  believe  that  joint  production 
ventures  are  a  panacea  for  this  Na- 
tion's competitiveness  ills.  No  one 
blames  our  decline  in  international 
high-technology  markets  solely  on 
antitrust  barriers  to  cooperation.  But 
joint  research,  development  and  pro- 
duction ventures  are  an  important  part 
of  our  long-term,  comprehensive  indus- 
trial strategy.  By  passing  the  National 
Cooperative  Production  Amendments 
of  1993,  Congress  can  remove  a  signifi- 
cant impediment  to  the  creation  of 
joint  production  ventures. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  passage  of 
this  bill  will  not  weaken  our  antitrust 
laws.  By  extending  rather  than  sup- 
planting the  1984  R&D  Act,  this  legisla- 
tion retains  the  1984  act's  protections 
against  antitrust  violations.  It  retains 
the  1984  act's  notice  provisions  and  un- 
derscores the  1984  act's  safeguards 
against  price-fixing  and  market  alloca- 
tion arrangements. 

Concerns  have  been  raised  about  al- 
lowing joint  production  ventures  in 
services.  This  bill  is  intended  to  allow 
joint  ventures  in  services  in  a  high- 
technology  world  where  the  distinction 
between  products  and  services  is  be- 
coming less  meaningful.  It  is  intended 
to  allow  high-technology  services  joint 
ventures  that  are  part  and  parcel  of 
many  emerging  technologies  and  tech- 
nological products.  Joint  ventures  re- 
garding services  such  as  networks  for 
hand-held  communicators,  navigation 
systems  or  two  hospitals  working  to- 
gether to  design  and  use  new  diag- 
nostic imaging  systems  would  be  pro- 
tected under  the  bill.  But  this  bill  is 
not  about  allowing  joint  ventures  to 
provide  what  are  obviously  services 
unconnected  to  any  concrete  product. 
This  bill  would  not  protect  joint  ven- 
tures to  provide  health  care  or  legal 
services. 

In  fact,  language  we  included  at  Sen- 
ator Metzenbaum's  request  in  section  3 
of  the  bill  regarding  the  integration  or 
use  of  existing  facilities  guards  against 
this  result.  The  Metzenbaum  language 
protects  against  service  joint  ventures 
that  would  in  effect  be  mergers  of 
strict  service  providers  by  requiring 
that  existing  facilities  can  be  used  only 
if  the  joint  venture  is  producing  a  new 
product. 

The  bill  includes  language  limiting 
its  protections  to  joint  ventures  which 
locate  their  principal  production  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  whose 
parties  are  from  countries  whose  law 
accords  antitrust  treatment  to  United 


States  joint  venturers  no  less  favorable 
than  the  treatment  domestic  entities 
receive.  This  language  was  the  result  of 
extensive  negotiations  during  this  Con- 
gress and  the  last  Congress  between 
Senators  BiDEN,  Thurmond,  Brown, 
and  myself  in  the  Senate,  and  Chair- 
man Brooks  in  the  House. 

I  wish  to  salute  these  gentleman  for 
their  perseverance  and  ingenuity  in 
reaching  the  compromise  bill  that  we 
are  introducing  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress today.  The  result  of  all  this  hard 
work  is  a  bill  that  will  protect  and  pro- 
mote American  jobs  but  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  the  beneficial  im- 
pact that  foreign  participation  can 
have  on  production  joint  ventures.  I 
also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  contribu- 
tion of  Senator  Kohl  in  emphasizing 
the  location  requirements  for  the  pro- 
duction facilities  of  the  production 
joint  ventures. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  level  the 
playing  field  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  proposal  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  574 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  i'enate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Co- 
operative   Production    Amendments   Act   of 
1993  ■. 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  technolog-ical  innovation  and  its  profit- 
able commercialization  are  critical  compo- 
nents of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
raise  the  living  standards  of  Americans  and 
to  compete  in  world  narkets: 

(2)  cooperative  amngements  among  non- 
affiliated businesses  in  the  private  sector  are 
often  essential  for  successful  technological 
innovation:  and 

(3)  the  antitrust  laws  may  have  been  mis- 
takenly perceived  a.s  inhibiting  cooperative 
innovation  arrangements  that  promote  com- 
petition, and  accordingly,  clarification  of 
the  law  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  help- 
ing to  promote  such  arrangements. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  promote  innovation,  facilitate  trade,  and 
strengthen  the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  in  world  markets  by  clarifying  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  rule  of  reason  standard  and 
establishing  a  procedure  under  which  busi- 
nesses may  notify  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  their  coop- 
erative ventures  and  thereby  qualify  for  a 
single-damage  limitation  on  civil  antitrust 
liability. 

SEC.  3.  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— Section  1  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C. 
4301  note)  is  amended  by  striking  "National 
Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984"  and  in- 
serting "National  Cooperative  Research  and 
Production  Act  of  1993". 

(b)  Definition.— Section  2(a)(6)  of  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984  (15 
U.S.C.  4301(a)(6))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  by  striking  "research  and  development"; 
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(2)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  inserting  "or 
production"  after  "research"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (E)  by  striking  "and 
(D)"  and  inserting  "(D),  (E),  and  (F)"; 

(4)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D)  and 
(E)  as  subparagraphs  (F)  and  (G),  respec- 
tively; 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  the 
following: 

"(D)  the  production  of  a  product,  process, 
or  service. 

"(E)  the  testing  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  a  product,  process,  or  service 
by  such  venture.";  and 

(6)  by  striking  "research"  the  last  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "such  venture". 

(c)  Exclusions— Section  2(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984  (15 
U.S.C.  4301(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  "research  and  development": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "that  is  not 
reasonably  required  to  conduct  the  research 
and  development  that  is"  and  inserting  "if 
such  information  is  not  reasonably  required 
to  carry  out"; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  entering  into  any  agreement  or  engag- 
ing in  any  other  conduct  restricting,  requir- 
ing, or  otherwise  involving  the  marketing, 
distribution,  or  provision  by  any  person  who 
is  a  party  to  such  venture  of  any  product, 
process,  or  service,  other  than — 

"(A)  the  distribution  among  the  parties  to 
such  venture,  in  accordance  with  such  ven- 
ture, of  a  product,  process,  or  service  pro- 
duced by  such  a  venture. 

"(B)  the  marketing  of  proprietary  informa- 
tion, such  as  patents  and  trade  secrets,  de- 
veloped through  such  venture  formed  under  a 
written  agreement  entered  into  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  National  Coopera- 
tive Production  Amendments  Act  of  1993.  or 

"(C)  the  licensing,  conveying,  or  transfer- 
ring of  intellectual  property,  such  as  patents 
and  trade  secrets,  developed  through  such 
venture  formed  under  a  written  agreement 
entered  into  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Cooperative  Production 
Amendments  Act  of  1993."; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "or  de- 
velopments not  developed  through"  and  in- 
serting ".  developments,  products,  processes, 
or  services  not  developed  through  or  pro- 
duced by"; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  "such 
party"  and  inserting  "any  person  who  is  a 
party  to  such  a  venture";  and 

(C)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  a  comma;  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(4)  entering  into  any  agreement  or  engag- 
ing in  any  other  conduct  allocating  a  market 
with  a  competitor. 

"(5)  exchanging  information  among  com- 
petitors relating  to  production  (other  than 
production  by  such  venture)  of  a  product, 
process,  or  service  if  such  information  is  not 
reasonably  required  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  venture. 

"(6)  entering  into  any  agreement  or  engag- 
ing in  any  other  conauct  restricting,  requir- 
ing, or  otherwise  involving  the  production 
(Other  than  the  production  by  such  venture) 
of  a  product,  process,  or  service. 

"(7)  using  existing  facilities  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  a  product,  process,  or 
service  by  the  venture  unless  the  use  is  for 
the  production  of  a  new  product  or  tech- 
nology, and 

"(8)  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2). 
(3).  and  (6).  entering  into  any  agreement  or 
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engaging  in  any  other  conduct  to  restrict  or 
require  participation  by  any  person  who  is  a 
party  to  the  venture,  in  any  unilateral  or 
joint  activity  that  is  not  reasonably  required 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  venture.". 

(d)  Rule  of  Reason  Standard.— Section  3 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Research  Act  of 
1984  (15  U.S.C.  4302)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "research  and  development" 
the  first  place  it  appears; 

(2)  by  striking  "and  development"  the  last 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  ",  develop- 
ment, product,  process,  and  service";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"For  the  purpose  of  determining  a  properly 
defined,  relevant  market,  worldwide  capac- 
ity shall  be  considered  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  appropriate  in  the  circumstances.". 

(e)  Technical  Amendments.— The  National 
Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C. 
4301  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  4  (a)(1).  (b)(1).  (c)(1).  and  (e) 
by  striking  "research  and  development" 
each  place  it  appears;  and 

(2)  in  section  5<a)  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "research  and  de- 
velopment". 

(f)  Disclosure.— Section  6  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C. 
4305)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading  by  striking  "research 

AND  DEVELOPMENT"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  ".  and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  if  a  purpose  of  the  venture  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  product,  process,  or  service  de- 
scribed in  section  2(a)(6)(D).  the  identity  and 
nationality  of  any  person  who  is  a  party  to 
the  venture  or  who  controls  any  party  to  the 
venture,  whether  separately  or  with  1  or 
more  other  persons  acting  as  a  group  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  that  person";  and 

(3)  in  subsections  (a),  (d)(2).  and  (e)  by 
striking  "research  and  development"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(g)  Limitation.— The  National  Cooperative 
Research  Act  of  1984  (15  U.S.C.  4301  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"APPLICATION    of    SECTION    4    PROTECTIONS    TO 

production  of  products,  processes,  and 
services 

"Sec  7.  Notwithstanding  sections  4  and  6. 
the  protections  of  section  4  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  a  joint  venture's  production 
of  a  product,  process,  or  service  described  in 
section  2(a)(6)(D)  unless— 

"(1)  the  principal  facilities  for  such  pro- 
duction are  located  in  the  United  States  or 
its  territories,  and 

"(2)  each  person  who  controls  any  party  to 
the  venture  (including  the  party  itself)  is  a 
United  States  person,  or  a  foreign  person 
from  a  country  the  law  of  whom  accords 
antitrust  treatment  no  less  favorable  to 
United  States  persons  than  to  that  country's 
domestic  persons  with  respect  to  participa- 
tion in  joint  ventures  for  production". 

SEC.  4.  REPORTS  ON  JOINT  VENTURES  AND  UNfT- 
ED  STATES  COMPETITIVENESS. 

(a)  Purpose —The  purpose  of  the  reports 
required  by  this  section  is  to  inform  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  of  the  effect 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Research  and 
Production  Act  of  1993  on  the  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  States  in  key  techno- 
logical areas  of  research,  development,  and 
production. 

(b)  ANNUAL  Report  by  the  attorney  Gen- 
eral.—In    the    30-day    period    beginning   at 


each  1-year  Interval  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  General  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate— 

(1)  a  list  of  joint  ventures  for  which  notice 
was  filed  under  section  6(a)  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Research  and  Production  Act  of 
1993  during  the  12-month  period  for  which 
the  report  is  made,  including  the  purpose  of 
each  joint  venture  and  the  identity  and  na- 
tionality of  each  party  to  the  joint  venture 
as  described  in  that  section:  and 

(2)  a  list  of  cases  and  proceedings  brought 
during  that  period  under  the  antitrust  laws 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  with  respect  to  joint 
ventures  for  which  notice  was  filed  under 
that  section  at  any  time. 

(c)  Triennial  Report  by  the  Attorney 
General —In  the  30-day  period  beginning  at 
each  3-year  interval  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  General,  after 
consultation  with  such  other  agencies  as  the 
Attorney  General  considers  to  be  appro- 
priate, shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senate — 

(1)(A)  a  description  of  the  technological 
areas  of  research,  development,  and  produc- 
tion most  commonly  pursued  by  joint  ven- 
tures for  which  notice  was  filed  under  sec- 
tion 6<a)  of  the  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search and  Production  Act  of  1993  during  the 
3-year  period  for  which  the  report  is  made; 
and 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  trends  in  the  com- 
petitiveness of  United  States  industry  in 
those  areas:  and 

(2)  a  supplement  to  the  report  submitted 
by  the  Attorney  General  under  subsection  (d) 
reflecting  changes  in  antitrust  treatment  of 
joint  ventures  under  the  laws  of  other  na- 
tions. 

(d)  Review  of  Antttrust  Treatment 
Under  Foreign  Laws— Not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Attorney  General,  after  consultation  with 
such  other  agencies  as  the  Attorney  General 
considers  to  be  appropriate,  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  a  report  on  the  anti- 
trust treatment  of  United  States  businesses 
that  are  parties  to  joint  ventures  under  the 
law  of  each  foreign  nation  in  which  there  is 
operating  a  business  that  filed  notice  under 
section  6(a)  of  the  National  Cooperative  Re- 
se.'  ch  and  Production  Act  of  1993. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Leahy,  Biden, 
and  several  other  of  my  colleagues  in 
reintroducing  the  National  Cooperative 
Production  Amendments  Act  of  1993. 
This  legislation  is  similar  to  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  and 
amends  the  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1984  [NCRA]  by  extending 
its  provisions  to  include  manufacturing 
as  well  as  research  and  development. 
The  1984  act  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan 
support  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  same 
will  be  true  for  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  competition  in  world- 
wide markets  is  strong  and  is  getting 
stronger  every  year.  It  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  these  amendments  will  en- 
able American  businesses  to  respond 
more  effectively  to  the  competitive 
challenges  that  face  them  in  inter- 
national markets.  American  firms  can- 
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not  afford  to  settle  for  less  than  the 
most  advanced  means  of  manufactur- 
ing and  production  if  they  are  to  be 
successful  in  this  challenge.  Although 
costly,  substantial  investments  must 
be  made  in  state-of-the-art  facilities. 
Joint  manufacturing  ventures  will  ease 
such  investment  burdens,  and  may  pro- 
vide just  the  answer  for  firms  which 
cannot  make  the  needed  investments 
in  new  production  technology,  but  do 
not  want  to  merge  their  entire  oper- 
ations to  achieve  the  benefits  such  ven- 
tures provide. 

Mr.  President,  in  1984,  Congress 
passed  the  National  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  in  the  hopes  of  addressing 
some  of  these  very  concerns.  That  act 
has  two  simple  features:  first,  it  guar- 
antees that  joint  research  and  develop- 
ment ventures,  if  they  are  ever  called 
into  question  under  the  antitrust  laws, 
will  be  analyzed  under  the  rule  of  rea- 
son standard  so  that  the  competitive 
benefits  of  such  ventures  can  be  consid- 
ered; and,  second,  antitrust  liability 
with  respect  to  a  joint  venture  dis- 
closed to  the  government,  is  limited  to 
actual  damages  plus  pre-judgment  in- 
terest. 

The  NCRA.  although  limited  to  re- 
search and  development,  has  proven  to 
be  very  successful.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  well  over  200  joint  research 
and  development  ventures  have  been 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
NCRA  protections.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  we  will  shortly  enact  these 
proposed  amendments  to  the  NCRA.  It 
is  time  for  us  to  extend  the  same  bene- 
fits and  the  same  encouragement  to 
manufacturing  joint  ventures.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  study  this 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
and  support  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  last  point 
that  should  be  made.  This  bill,  like  the 
1984  act  it  amends,  does  not  provide  an 
antitrust  immunity.  Nor  does  it  weak- 
en antitrust  enforcement.  It  only  clari- 
fies that  these  production  joint  ven- 
tures, if  challenged  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  are  subject  to  rule  of  reason 
treatment,  and  will  be  subject  to  ac- 
tual, rather  than  treble  damages.  I 
think  this  distinction  is  an  important 
one  to  remember,  especially  since  it  is 
erroneously,  but  frequently  stated, 
that  this  legislation  creates  an  anti- 
trust immunity. 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  1984  act  received  strong  bipar- 
tisan support.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
bill  has  also  been  the  product  of  much 
bipartisan  cooperation.  It  is  now  time 
to  take  the  next  step  and  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  1984  act  to  production 
joint  ventures. 


By    Mr.    KENNEDY   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.  575.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
improve    the    provisions    of   such    Act 
with  respect  to  the  health  and  safety  of 


employees,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

COMPREHENSIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  23 
years  ago,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act, 
we  committed  this  Nation  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  assure  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  safe  and  healthy  workplace  for 
every  American.  The  act  represented  a 
broad,  bipartisan  response  to  the  un- 
conscionable number  of  workers  being 
killed,  injured,  or  made  ill  as  a  result 
of  hazardous  working  conditions. 

We  have  made  significant  strides  in 
improving  workplace  safety  in  the  in- 
tervening years.  Sadly,  however,  we 
still  have  much  to  do  to  make  the 
promise  of  the  OSH  Act  a  reality  for 
millions  of  working  Americans.  The 
toll  exacted  by  workplace  accidents 
and  by  workplace  exposure  to  toxic 
substances  continues  to  be  staggering. 
Each  year,  10,000  workers  die  from  acci- 
dents on  the  job.  As  many  as  100,000 
more  die  from  workplace  illnesses,  and 
nearly  seven  million  more  are  injured. 
This  suffering  was  brought  into  tragic 
focus  in  September  1991.  when  25  work- 
ers lost  their  lives  in  Hamlet,  NC  in  a 
fire  at  a  chicken  processing  plant. 

The  toll  on  our  economy  is  appalling. 
In  too  many  workplaces  across  Amer- 
ica. OSHA  is  a  no-show.  Costs  include 
the  loss  of  productive  work  time,  bur- 
dens on  health  insurance  and  other  pri- 
vate insurance  plans,  and  the  strain  on 
workers'  compensation  and  public  safe- 
ty-net programs.  A  recent  study  found 
that  work-related  injuries  cost  the  Na- 
tion more  than  $83  billion  in  1989,  or 
nearly  2  percent  of  the  GNP. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  conducted  five 
hearings  on  OSHA  reform  and  on  meas- 
ures that  can  and  should  be  taken  to 
improve  workplace  health  and  safety. 
The  testimony  demonstrated  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  create  a  new 
and  productive  partnership  with  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  identify  and 
remedy  workplace  hazards  before  inju- 
ries and  illnesses  occur. 

The  Labor  Committee  reported  S. 
1622,  the  Comprehensive  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Reform  Act.  last 
September,  but  Congress  adjourned  be- 
fore the  full  Senate  could  consider  it. 

Today,  Senator  Mettzenbaum  and  I 
are  reintroducing  the  bill,  and  we  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  adminis- 
tration, with  Senators  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  with  labor  and  man- 
agement to  undertake  the  first  major 
revision  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  in  23  years. 

Front  and  center  on  the  legislative 
agenda  in  this  Congress  is  the  reform 
of  the  Nation's  health  care  system.  In 
order  for  that  effort  to  be  successful, 
we  must  provide  Americans  with  great- 
er protection  against  workplace   haz- 


ards. We  know  the  critical  importance 
of  preventive  health  care,  such  as  en- 
suring that  all  children  receive  proper 
immunizations.  It  is  equally  true  that 
preventing  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
those  children  from  suffering  work-re- 
lated injuries  and  illnesses  can  play  an 
important  role  in  reining  in  the  exces- 
sive human  and  economic  costs  associ- 
ated with  our  health  care  crisis.  As  a 
panel  of  health  professionals,  Federal 
officials,  and  employer  and  employee 
representatives  convened  by  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
stated  in  1991,  "occupational  injury  is  a 
public  health  crisis  that  demands  im- 
mediate attention." 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  will  em- 
power employers  and  employees  to  ad- 
dress workplace  hazards  in  a  reason- 
able and  realistic  fashion.  It  requires 
employers  to  develop  written  safety 
and  health  programs,  and  greatly  ex- 
pands the  opportunity  for  employers 
and  employees  to  receive  educational 
and  technical  assistance,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  providing  assistance  to 
small  businesses. 

The  tragedy  in  Hamlet,  NC,  might 
well  have  been  avoided  if  the  plant  had 
adopted  a  fire  safety  program.  When  a 
fire  occurred  at  a  similar  plant  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  TX,  the  employer's  health 
and  safety  program  enabled  all  employ- 
ees to  exit  safely. 

The  bill  also  requires  joint  employer- 
employee  safety  and  health  commit- 
tees to  be  established  at  worksites  with 
11  or  more  employees.  This  mechanism 
has  been  widely  used  in  this  country 
and  in  European  countries,  and  has 
been  shown  to  be  an  effective  tool  in 
promoting  health  and  safety. 

The  bill  expedites  the  standard-set- 
ting process  at  OSHA,  requires  employ- 
ers cited  for  certain  serious  violations 
to  act  promptly  to  abate  the  hazards, 
requires  better  targeting  of  OSHAs 
limited  resources  to  high-risk  work- 
places, and  expands  coverage  of  the  Act 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment employees. 

In  his  confirmation  hearing.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Reich  emphasized  that 
one  of  President  Clinton's  central  goals 
is  to  create  jobs  that  provide  a  good 
work  environment.  The  prompt  and  bi- 
partisan passage  of  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  was  a  first  step  in 
creating  the  improved  work  environ- 
ment needed  for  the  21st  century.  Pas- 
sage of  the  Comprehensive  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Reform  Act 
will  be  another  important  step  toward 
that  goal,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  summary  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  their  entirety. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  575 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
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SHORT  TrrLE;  REFERENCE;  TABLE  OF 
CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Comprehensive  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Reform  Act". 

(b>  REFERENCE.— Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  rei)eal  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.). 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  reference:  table  of  con- 
tents. 
2.  Findings  and  purposes. 
TITLE  I— SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 

PROGRAMS 
101.  Safety  and  health  programs. 
TITLE    II— SAFETY    AND    HEALTH    COM- 
MITTEES AND  EMPLOYEE  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  REPRESENTATIVES 
Sec.  201.  Safety  and  health  committees  and 
employee  safety  and  health  rep- 
resentatives. 
Sec.  202.  Employee  participation  in  inspec- 
tions. 
TITLE  III 


Sec. 


Sec. 
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Sec.  302. 
Sec.  303. 


Sec. 
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Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 


COVERAGE 

Extension  of  coverage  to  public  em- 
ployees. 
Application  of  Act. 
Application  of  OSHA  to  DOE  nu- 
clear facilities. 
304.  Extension  of  employer  duties  to  all 
employees  working  at  a  place  of 
employment. 
TITLE  IV— OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  STANDARDS 

401.  Time  frames  for  setting  standards. 

402.  Basis  for  standards. 

403.  Recording  of  work  related  adverse 
medical  conditions. 

404.  Public  disclosure  of  all  communica- 
tions on  standards. 

405.  Revision    of   permissible    exposure 
limits. 

406.  Exposure    monitoring    and    health 
surveillance. 

407.  Standard  on  ergonomic  hazards. 

408.  Emergency  temporary  standards. 

409.  Air  Contaminants. 
TITLE  V— ENFORCEMENT 

501.  No  loss  of  employee  pay  for  inspec- 
tions. 

Sec.  502.  Time  frame  for  response  to  com- 
plaints. 

503.  Complaints. 

504.  Mandatory  special  emphasis. 

505.  Investigations  of  deaths  and  seri- 

ous incidents. 

Sec.  506.  Abatement  of  serious  hazards  dur- 
ing employer  contests. 

Sec.  507.  Right  to  contest  citations  and  pen- 
alties. 

Sec.  508.  Right  of  employee  representatives 
to  participate  in  other  proceed- 
ings. 

Sec.  509.  Objections  to  modification  of  cita- 
tions. 

510.  Imminent  danger  inspections. 

511.  Citations  and   penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  sections  27.  28  and  31. 

512.  OSHA  criminal  p>enalties. 

513.  Commission  member's  terms. 

514.  Inspections. 

515.  Employee  accountability. 
TITLE  VI— PROTECTION  OF  EMPLOYEES 

FROM  DISCRIMINATION 
Sec.  601.  Antidiscrimination  provisions. 
Sec.  602.  Posting  of  employee  rights. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 

Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec.  801. 
Sec.  802. 
Sec.  803. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


901. 
902. 
903. 
904. 


TITLE  VII— OSHA  TRAINING  AND 

EDUCATION 
701.  Technical  assistance  to  employers 
and  employees. 
Sec.  702.  OSHA  assistance  fund. 

TITLE  VIII— RECORDKEEPING  AND 
REPORTING 
Data  collected  by  Secretary. 
Employee  reported  illnesses. 
Employee  access. 

TITLE  IX— NIOSH 
Hazard  evaluation  reports. 
Safety  research. 
Contractor  rights. 
National  surveillance  program. 
Sec.  905.  Establishment  of  NIOSH  as  a  sepa- 
rate    agency     within     Public 
Health  Service. 
Sec.  906.  NIOSH  training. 

TITLE  X— STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  1001.  State   plan   committees  and  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  1002.  Access  to  information;  employee 
rights. 

Sec.  1003.  Application  of  Federal  standards. 

Sec.  1004.  Complaints  against  a  State  plan. 

Sec.  1005.  Action  against  a  State  plan. 

Sec.  1006.  State     plan    conforming    amend- 
ments. 

Sec.  1007.  Effect  on  State  law. 

TITLE  XI— VICTIMS'  RIGHTS 

Sec.  1101.  Victims'  rights. 

TITLE  XII— CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY 

Sec.  1201.  Short  title. 

Sec.  1202.  Definitions. 

Sec.  1203.  Office     of    Construction     Safety. 
Health,  and  Education. 

Sec.  1204.  Construction    safety    and    health 
plans  and  programs. 

Sec.  1205.  Inspections,      investigations,     re- 
porting, and  recordkeeping. 

Sec.  1206.  Advisory  Committee  on  Construc- 
tion Safety  and  Health. 

Sec.  1207.  State     construction     safety     and 
health  plans. 

Sec.  1208.  Construction    Safety    and   Health 
Academy. 

Sec.  1209.  Enforcement. 

Sec.  1210.  Reports  to  Congress. 

Sec.  1211.  Federal  construction  contracts. 

Sec.  1212.  Relationship  to  existing  law  and 
regulations. 

Sec.  1213.  Timetable  for  regulations. 

TITLE  XIII— ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  1301.  Administration. 

TITLE  XIV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  1401.  Effective  date. 

SEC.  J.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  during  the  past  two  decades  progress 
has  been  made  in  reducing  workplace  deaths, 
injuries,  and  exposure  to  toxic  substances 
through  efforts  of  Federal  agencies.  States, 
employers,  employees,  and  employee  rep- 
resentatives; 

(2)  despite  the  progress  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  work-related  injuries,  illnesses, 
and  deaths  continue  to  occur  at  rates  that 
are  unacceptable  and  that  impose  a  substan- 
tial burden  upon  employers,  employees,  and 
the  Nation  in  terms  of  lost  production,  wage 
loss,  medical  expenses,  compensation  pay- 
ments, and  disability; 

(3)  employers  and  employees  are  not  suffi- 
ciently involved  in  joint  efforts  to  identify 
and  correct  occupational  safety  and  health 
hazards; 

(4)  employers  and  employees  require  better 
training  to  identify  safety  and  health  prob- 
lems; 


(5)  mandatory  regulation  is  necessary  to 
protect  employees  from  health  and  safety 
hazards  but  Federal  agency  standard  setting 
has  not  kept  pace  with  knowledge  about 
such  hazards: 

(6)  enforcement  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  has  not  been  adequate  to 
bring  about  timely  abatement  of  hazardous 
conditions  or  to  deter  violations  of  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  standards; 

(7)  millions  of  employees  exposed  to  seri- 
ous occupational  safety  and  health  hazards 
are  excluded  from  full  coverage  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970; 
and 

(8)  the  lack  of  accurate  data  and  informa- 
tion on  work-related  deaths,  injuries,  and  ill- 
nesses has  impeded  efforts  to  prevent  such 
deaths,  injuries,  and  illnesses. 

(b)  Purposes —The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to — 

(1)  increase  the  joint  participation  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  identifying  and 
correcting  occupational  safety  and  health 
hazards,  by  requiring  the  establishment  of 
employer  safety  and  health  programs,  joint 
employer-employee  safety  and  health  com- 
mittees, and  training  and  education  pro- 
grams; 

(2)  improve  and  expedite  the  setting  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  standards; 

(3)  strengthen  Federal  and  State  agency 
enforcement  of  violations  of  safety  and 
health  standards; 

(4)  assure  that  all  employees  are  afforded 
full  coverage  and  protection  from  safety  and 
health  hazards  under  the  Occupational  Safe- 
ty and  Health  Act  of  1970  or  other  Federal 
laws;  and 

(5)  improve  information  and  data  on  work 
related  injuries,  illnesses  and  fatalities  for 
purposes  of  enhancing  occupational  safety 
and  health. 

TITLE  I— SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 
SEC.  101.  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROGRAM& 

Section  27  (29  U.S.C.  676)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  27.  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  Establishment  of  Progra.m.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Each  employer  shall,  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  establish  and 
carry  out  a  safety  and  health  program  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  hazards  and  to  prevent  in- 
juries and  illnesses  to  employees. 

"(2)  Modifications  to  safety  and  health 
PROGRAMS —The  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions issued  under  subsection  (c)(1)  modify 
the  requirements  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  classes  of  employers  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that,  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the 
risks  faced  by  the  employers'  employees, 
such  a  modification  would  not  reduce  the 
employees'  safety  and  health  protection. 

"(3)  DEFiNmoN  OF  woRKsrrE.- As  used  in 
this  section  and  section  28.  the  term  'work- 
site' means  a  single  physical  location  where 
business  is  conducted  or  where  operations 
are  performed  by  employees  of  one  or  more 
employers. 

"(b)  REQUIREMENTS— A  safety  and  health 
program  established  and  carried  out  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  a  written  program 
that  shall  include — 

"(1)  methods  and  procedures  for  identify- 
ing, evaluating,  and  documenting  safety  and 
health  hazards; 

"(2)  methods  and  procedures  for  correcting 
the  safety  and  health  hazards  identified 
under  paragraph  (1); 

"(3)  methods  and  procedures  for  investigat- 
ing and  recording  work-related  deaths,  inju- 
ries, and  illnesses; 
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"(4)  methods  and  procedures  for  providing 
occupational  safety  and  health  services,  in- 
cluding emergrency  response  and  first  aid 
procedures; 

■■(5)  methods  and  procedures  for  employee 
participation  in  the  implementation  of  the 
employer's  safety  and  health  program,  in- 
cluding (where  applicable)  participation 
through  a  safety  and  health  committee  es- 
tablished under  section  28; 

••(6)  methods  and  procedures  for  providing 
a  timely  response  in  writing  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  safety  and  health  com- 
mittee, where  applicable; 

■■(7)  methods  and  procedures  for  providing 
safety  and  health  training  and  education  to 
employees  and  to  members  of  a  safety  and 
health  committee  established  under  section 
28  (where  applicable); 

•■(8)  the  designation  of  one  or  more  rep- 
resentatives of  the  employer  who  have  the 
qualifications  and  responsibility  to  identify 
safety  and  health  hazards  and  the  authority 
to  initiate  corrective  action  where  appro- 
priate; 

"(9)  in  the  case  of  a  worksite  where  em- 
ployees of  two  or  more  employers  work,  pro- 
cedures for  each  employer  to  protect  em- 
ployees at  the  worksite  from  hazards  under 
the  employer's  control,  including  procedures 
to  provide  information  on  safety  and  health 
hazards  to  other  employers  and  employees  at 
the  worksite;  and 

"(10)  such  other  provisions  as  the  Sec- 
retary requires  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

■•(c)  Regulations  on  Employer  Safety 
AND  Health  Programs.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Within  1  year  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Reform  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  final  regulations  on 
employer  safety  and  health  programs  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  which  shall  take  ef- 
fect no  later  than  18  months  after  such  date 
of  enactment. 

•■(2)  Regulations  on  training  and  edu- 
cation.—The  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  an  em- 
ployer's safety  and  health  program  shall— 

"(AKi)  provide  for  training  and  education 
of  employees  at  the  time  of  employment,  in 
a  manner  that  is  readily  understood  by  such 
employees,  concerning  safety  and  health  haz- 
ards, control  measures,  and  the  employer's 
safety  smd  health  program; 

"(ii)  provide  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation to  employees  at  the  time  of  employ- 
ment, in  a  manner  that  is  readily  understood 
by  such  employees,  regarding  employee 
rights  and  applicable  laws  and  regulations; 
and 

"(iii)  provide  for  training  and  education  of 
employees  who  are  selected  to  be  safety  and 
health  committee  members,  at  the  time  of 
their  selection,  that  is  necessary  to  enable 
such  employees  to  carry  out  the  activities  of 
the  committee  under  section  28;  and 

"(B)  require  that  refresher  training  and 
dissemination  of  information  be  provided  on 
at  least  an  annual  basis  and  that  additional 
training  and  dissemination  of  information  be 
provided  to  affected  employees  and  to  safety 
and  health  committee  members  when  there 
are  changes  in  conditions  or  operations  that 
may  expose  such  employees  to  new  or  dif- 
ferent safety  or  health  hazards  or  when  there 
are  changes  in  safety  and  health  regulations 
or  standards  under  this  Act  that  apply  to  the 
employer. 

••(3)  Coordination  of  programs —The  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide  that  any  specific  program  or 
training    requirements   imposed    by    regula- 


tions under  section  6  may  be  combined  or  co- 
ordinated with  an  employer's  safety  and 
health  program. 

"(4)  No  loss  of  pay.— The  time  during 
which  employees  are  participating  in  train- 
ing and  education  provided  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  considered  hours  worked  for  purposes  of 
wages,  benefits,  and  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment.  The  training  and  edu- 
cation shall  be  provided  by  the  employer  at 
no  cost  to  the  employer's  employees". 
TITLE  II— SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  COMMIT- 
TEES AJ«fD  EMPLOYEE  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  REPRESENTATIVES 

SEC.  201.  SAFETY  A,NfU  HJJU.TH  COMMITTEiS  AND 

EMPLOYEE     SAFETY     AND     HEALTH 

REPRESE.NTATIVES. 
Section  28  is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 
*SEC.  S8.  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  COMMITTEES  AND 

EMPLOYEE     SAFETY     AND     HEALTH 

REPRESENTATIVEa 

"(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  bring  employees  and  employers  to- 
gether in  a  nonadversarial.  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  promote  safety  and  health  in  each 
worksite.  A  safety  and  health  committee  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (b)  is  intended  to 
assist  the  employer  and  make  recommenda- 
tions regarding  methods  of  addressing  safety 
and  health  hazards. 

"(b)  Safety  and  Health  Committee  Es- 
tablishment.—EUich  employer  who  has  11  or 
more  employees  for  each  working  day  in 
each  of  20  or  more  calendar  weeks  in  the  cur- 
rent or  preceding  calendar  year  shall  estab- 
lish a  safety  and  health  committee  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'safety 
and  health  committee')  at  each  worksite  of 
the  employer,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (e)(2). 

"(c)  Rights  of  Committee  and  Committee 
Members,— 

"(1)  In  general— Each  safety  and  health 
committee  shall  have  the  right,  within  rea- 
sonable limits  and  in  a  reasonable  manner, 
to— 

"(A)  review  the  employer's  safety  and 
health  program  established  under  sections  27 
and  31  (where  applicable); 

"(B)  review  incidents  resulting  in  work-re- 
lated deaths,  injuries,  and  illnesses  and  com- 
plaints regarding  safety  or  health  hazards  by 
employees  or  safety  and  health  committee 
members; 

"(C)  review,  upon  a  request  made  to  the 
employer  by  any  safety  and  health  commit- 
tee member,  the  employer's  work  injury  and 
illness  records,  other  than  personally  identi- 
fiable medical  information,  and  other  re- 
ports or  documents  relating  to  occupational 
safety  and  health; 

"(D)  conduct  inspections  of  the  worksite  at 
least  once  every  3  months  and  in  response  to 
complaints  regarding  safety  or  health  haz- 
ards by  employees  or  safety  and  health  com- 
mittee members; 

"(E)  conduct  interviews  with  employees  in 
conjunction  with  inspections  of  the  work- 
site; 

"(F)  conduct  meetings  at  least  once  every 
3  months  and  maintain  written  minutes  of 
such  meetings;- 

"(G)  observe  the  measurement  of  employee 
exposure  to  toxic  materials  and  harmful 
physical  agents;  and 

"(H)  establish  procedures  for  exercising  the 
rights  of  the  safety  and  health  committee;  to 
the  employer  for  Improvements  In  the  em- 
ployer's safety  and  health  program  and  for 
the  correction  of  hazards  to  employee  safety 
or  health. 

"(2)  Recom.mendations.— Each  safety  and 
health  committee  and  each  member  of  the 
committee  shall  have  the  right  to— 


"(A)  make  recommendations  to  the  em- 
ployer for  improvements  in  the  employer's 
safety  and  health  program  and  for  the  cor- 
rection of  hazards  to  employee  safety  or 
health;  and 

"(B)  receive  trom  the  employer  a  timely 
written  response  to  any  such  recommenda- 
tion. 

Recommendations  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  advisory  only  and  the  employer 
shall  retain  full  authority  to  manage  the 
worksite. 

"(3)  Time  for  committee  AcnvmES— The 
employer  shall  permit  members  of  the  safety 
and  health  committee  to  take  such  time 
from  work  as  is  reasonably  necessary  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  the  committee,  without 
suffering  any  loss  of  wages,  benefits,  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
for  time  spent  on  duties  of  the  committee. 

"(d)  Committee  Membership — 

"(1)  Membership— Each  safety  and  health 
committee  shall  consist  of  the  employee 
safety  and  health  representatives  selected  or 
appointed  under  paragraph  (3)  and  up  to  an 
equal  number  of  employer  representatives. 

"(2)  Employee  safety  and  health  rep- 
resentatives.—Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (e)(2).  each  safety  and  health  com- 
mittee shall,  at  a  minimum.  Include — 

"(A)  one  employee  safety  and  health  rep- 
resentative at  each  worksite  where  the  aver- 
age number  of  nonmanagerlal  employees  of 
the  employer  during  the  year  ending  Janu- 
ary 1  was  more  than  10,  but  less  than  51; 

"(B)  two  representatives  where  the  number 
of  such  employees  was  more  than  50  but  less 
than  101;  and 

"(C)  an  additional  employee  safety  and 
health  representative  for  each  additional  100 
such  employees,  up  to  6  employee  safety  and 
health  representatives. 

"(3)  SELEcmoN.— The  employer's  nonmana- 
gerlal employees  shall  select  employee  safe- 
ty and  health  representatives  by  and  from 
among  themselves  as  follows: 

"(A)  Where  none  of  the  employer's  employ- 
ees at  a  worksite  are  represented  by  an  ex- 
clusive bargaining  representative,  the  em- 
ployees shall  select  employee  safety  and 
health  representatives. 

"(B)  Where  the  employer's  employees  are 
represented  by  a  single  exclusive  bargaining 
representative,  the  bargaining  representa- 
tive shall  designate  the  employee  safety  and 
health  representatives. 

"(C)  Where  the  employer's  employees  are 
represented  by  more  than  one  exclusive  rep- 
resentative or  where  some  but  not  all  of  the 
employees  are  represented  by  an  exclusive 
representative,  each  bargaining  unit  of  rep- 
resented employees  (and  any  residual  group 
of  unrepresented  employees)  shall  have  a 
proportionate  number  of  employee  safety 
and  health  representatives  based  on  the 
number  of  employees  in  each  bargaining  unit 
or  group,  except  that  each  such  unit  or  group 
of  11  or  more  employees  shall  have  at  least 
one  representative.  The  selection  process 
shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  as  ap- 
plicable. 

"(4)  Protection  of  employee  right.— An 
employee's  right  to  seek  to  be  an  employee 
safety  and  health  representative  and  to  oth- 
erwise participate  In  the  selection  process 
without  being  subject  to  penalties,  dis- 
cipline, employer  interference,  or  reprisal  of 
any  kind  shall  be  protected. 

"(e)  Regulations.— Within  l  year  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Reform  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations  on  safe- 
ty and  health  committees.  Such  regulations 


shall  be  effective  within  18  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment.  Such  regulations  shall  in- 
clude provisions  on— 

"(1)  the  functioning  of  committees,  includ- 
ing selection  of  employee  safety  and  health 
representatives,  the  terms  of  such  represent- 
atives, and  the  maintenance  of  records;  and 

■■(2)  the  functioning  of  committees,  includ- 
ing the  number  and  selection  of  employee 
safety  and  health  representatives — 

■(A)  where  an  employer's  employees  do  not 
primarily  report  to  or  work  at  a  fixed  loca- 
tion; 

••(B)  with  regard  to  worksites  where  less 
than  11  employees  of  a  covered  employer  are 
employed;  and 

••(C)  with  regard  to  worksites  where  em- 
ployees of  more  than  one  employer  are  em- 
ployed. 

••(f)  Additional  Rights. -^The  rights  and 
remedies  provided  to  employees  and  em- 
ployee safety  and  health  representatives  by 
this  section  are  In  addition  to.  and  not  in 
lieu  of.  any  other  rights  and  remedies  pro- 
vided by  contract,  by  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  by  other  applicable  law.  and  are  not 
intended  to  alter  or  affect  such  rights  and 
remedies.  ••. 

••(g)  Construction. -A  safety  and  health 
committee  established  under  and  operating 
in  conformity  with  this  section  shall  not 
constitute  a  labor  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  section  2(5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  or  a  representative  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1.  sixth,  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.'^. 

SEC.  202.  EMPLOYEE  PAR'nCIPATION  IN  INSPEC- 
TIONS. 

Section  8(e)  (29  U.S.C.  657(e))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(e)  Subject  to  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  a  representative  of  the  employer 
and  a  designee  of  the  employee  safety  and 
health  representatives  shall  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  accompany  the  Secretary  or  the 
Secretary's  authorized  representative  during 
the  physical  inspection  of  any  workplace 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
such  inspection.  Where  no  employee  safety 
and  health  representatives  have  been  se- 
lected, a  representative  authorized  by  the 
employer's  employees  shall  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  accompany  the  Secretary  in 
lieu  of  the  designee  of  the  employee  safety 
and  health  representatives.  Where  there  is 
no  authorized  employee  representative,  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary's  authorized  rep- 
resentative shall  consult  with  a  reasonable 
number  of  employees  concerning  matters  of 
health  and  safety  in  the  workplace.". 

TITLE  III— COVERAGE 
SEC.  301.  EXTENSION  OF  COVERAGE  TO  PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES. 

(a)  Definition  ok  Employer— Section  3(5) 
(29  use.  652(5))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•but  does  not  include^^  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "including^. 

(b)  Conforming  A.mendments.— 

(1)  Section  19  (29  U.S.C.  668)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  ■110(b)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•(7)   the  Occupational   Safety  and   Health 
Act  of  1970  (29  use.  651  et  seq.);  ". 
SEC.  302.  APPLICA-nON  OF  ACT. 

Section  4(b)  (29  U.S.C.  653(b)(1))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and  (7).  respec- 
tively: and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 
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•■(b)(1)  Where  a  Federal  agency  has  promul- 
gated and  is  enforcing  standards  or  regula- 
tions affecting  occupational  safety  or  health 
of  some  or  all  of  the  employees  within  that 
agency's  regulatory  jurisdiction,  and  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  a  standard 
or  regulation  as  promulgated  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  standard  or  regulation  is 
being  enforced  provides  protection  to  those 
employees  that  is  at  least  as  effective  as  the 
protection  provided  to  those  employees  by 
the  Secretary's  enforcement  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  publish  a  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  setting  forth  that  determina- 
tion and  the  reasons  for  the  determination 
and  certifying  that  the  Secretary  has  ceded 
jurisdiction  to  that  Federal  agency  with  re- 
spect to  the  specified  standards  or  regula- 
tions affecting  occupational  safety  and 
health.  In  determining  whether  to  cede  juris- 
diction to  a  Federal  agency,  the  Secretary 
shall  seek  to  avoid  duplication  of.  and  con- 
flicts between,  health  and  safety  require- 
ments. Such  certification  shall  remain  in  ef- 
fect unless  and  until  rescinded  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish procedures  by  which  any  person  who 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  a  decision  of 
the  Secretary  certifying  that  the  Secretary 
has  ceded  jurisdiction  to  another  Federal 
agency  pursuant  to  paragraph  d)  may  peti- 
tion the  Secretary  to  rescind  a  certification 
under  paragraph  (1).  Upon  receipt  of  such  a 
petition,  the  Secretary  shall  investigate  the 
matter  and  shall,  within  90  days  after  receipt 
of  the  petition,  publish  a  decision  with  re- 
spect to  the  petition  in  the  Federal  Register. 
••(3)  Any  person  who  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by — 

•  (A)  a  decision  of  the  SecreUry  certifying 
that  the  Secretary  has  ceded  jurisdiction  to 
another  Federal  agency  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1);  or 

••(B)  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  denying  a 
petition  to  rescind  such  a  certification, 
may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day 
after  such  decision  is  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  file  a  petition  challenging  such 
decision  with  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person  re- 
sides or  such  person  has  a  principal  place  of 
business  for  judicial  review  of  such  decision. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary's  decision  shall  be 
set  aside  if  found  to  be  arbitrary,  capricious, 
an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  In 
accordance  with  law 

••(4)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
working  conditions  covered  by  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (30  U  S  C 
801  et  seq,).  ". 

SEC.  303.  APPLICATION  OF  OSHA  TO  DOE  NU- 
CLEAR FACILITIES. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  4(b)  (29  U.S.C. 
653(b)(6))  (as  so  redesignated  by  section 
302(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(6)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (I),  this 
Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  emplo.vment 
performed  in  the  Federal  nuclear  facilities 
under  the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. •'. 

SEC.  304.  EXTENSION  OF  EMPLOYER  DUTIES  TO 
ALL  EMPLOYEES  WORKING  AT  A 
PLACE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  5(a)  (29  U.S.C. 
654(a)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  shall  furnish  employment  and  a  place 
of  employment  which  are  free  from  recog- 
nized hazards  that  are  causing  or  are  likely 
to  cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm  to 
the  employees  of  the  employer  or  to  other 
employees  at  the  place  of  employment .". 


TITLE  rV— OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  STANDARDS 
SEC.   401.    TIME    FRAMES    FOR    SETTING    STAND- 
ARDS. 

(a)  Reco.mmendations  and  Petitions  for 
Sta.ndards— Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(b)  (29 
U.S.C.  655(b)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(2)(A)  If  the  Secretary  receives— 

■•(I)  a  recommendation  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency;  or 

"(ID  a  petition  from  an  interested  person 
which  sets  forth  with  reasonable  particular- 
ity the  facts  which  the  person  claims  esub- 
lish  that  an  occupational  safety  or  health 
standard  should  be  promulgated,  modified  or 
revoked; 

the  Secretary  shall,  within  90  days  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  recommendation  or  petition, 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  response 
staling  whether  the  Secretary  intends  to 
publish  a  proposed  rule  promulgating,  modi- 
fying or  revoking  such  standard. 

•■(B)  If  the  Secretary's  response  states  that 
the  Secretary  does  not  intend  to  publish  a 
proposed  rule,  the  Secretary  shall  set  forth 
the  reasons  for  that  decision.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  Secretary  shall,  within  12  months 
of  the  decision,  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  proposed  rule  promulgating,  modify- 
ing, or  revoking  the  standard  cited  in  the  pe- 
tition or  recommendation". 

(b)  Procedure  for  Comment  and  Hear- 
ing.-Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6(b)  (29  U  S  C 
655(b)(3))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  such  paragraph  as  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  paragraph  (2)"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  before  sub- 
paragraph (B)  (as  so  redesignated)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

■•(3)(A)  Where  information  developed  by 
the  Secretary  or  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
indicates  that  a  rule  .should  be  proposed  pro- 
mulgating, modifying,  or  revoking  an  occu- 
pational safety  or  health  standard,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  such  a  proposed  rule  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  afford  inter- 
ested persons  a  period  of  at  least  30  days 
after  publication  to  submit  written  data  or 
comments". 

(c)  Time  Fra.me  for  Is.suing  Rule.s.- Sec- 
tion 6(b)(4)  (29  use.  655(b)(4))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -Within  "  and  all  that  follows 
through  paragraph  (3)'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■Within  18  months  of  publication  of 
a  proposed  rule  under  paragraph  (2)(B)  ' 

(d)  Review  of  Secretary's  Failure  or  Re- 
fusal To  I.ssuE  Rules  -Section  6  (29  U.S.C. 
655)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(h)(1)  Any  person  who  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  not  to  propose  a  rule 
promulgating,  modifying,  or  revoking  a 
standard  may  at  any  lime  prior  to  the  six- 
tieth day  after  such  determination  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  file  a  petition 
seeking  review  of  such  determination  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  Ihe 
circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or  such 
person  has  a  principal  place  of  business.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sec- 
reUry. The  Secretary's  determination  shall 
be  sec  aside  if  found  to  be  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, an  abu.se  of  discretion,  or  otherwise 
not  in  accordance  with  law. 

•  (2)  Any  person  who  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  take 
any  action  required  by  this  section  within 
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the  time  period  prescribed  therefor  by  this 
section  may  at  any  time  after  such  period  of 
time  has  elapsed  file  a  petition  for  review 
stating  that  such  action  has  been  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed.  Such  peti- 
tion may  be  filed  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such 
person  resides  or  such  person  has  a  principal 
place  of  business.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary.  The  reviewint?  court 
shall  compel  the  Secretary  to  take  any  ac- 
tion that  is  found  to  have  been  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed.  The  Sec- 
retary's desire  to  confer  with,  or  to  receive 
approval  from  any  other  Federal  Agency  or 
Federal  executive  official,  shall  not  justify 
the  withholding  or  delaying  of  action  by  the 
Secretary,  except  where  such  consultation  or 
solicitation  of  approval  is  required  by  stat- 
ute and  has  been  pursued  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion.'". 

(e)  Judicial  Review.— Section  6(f)  (29 
U.S.C.  655<fi)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  'However,  no  con- 
tention that  the  standard  is  infeasible  may 
be  entertained  in  such  petition  unless  the 
contention  and  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
tention were  presented  to  the  Secretary  in 
the  rulemaking  proceeding  wherein  the  chal- 
lenged standard  was  promulgated":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  procedures  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  the  exclusive  means 
of  challenging  the  validity  of  any  occupa- 
tional safety  or  health  standard  and  the  va- 
lidity of  any  such  standard  may  not  be 
raised  in  an  enforcement  action  under  sec- 
tion 10  or  II.'. 

SEC.  402.  BASIS  FOR  STANDARDS. 

Paragraph  (8)  of  section  3  (29  U.S.C.  652(8)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•(8)  The  term  'occupational  safety  and 
health  standard'  means  a  standard  which  ad- 
dresses a  significant  risk  to  the  safety  or 
health  of  employees  by  requiring  conditions, 
or  the  adoption  or  use  of  one  or  more  prac- 
tices, means,  methods,  operations,  or  proc- 
esses that  most  adequately  assure,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  safe  and  healthful  employment 
and  places  of  employment." 

SEC.   403.    RECORDING   OF   WORK   RELATED   AD- 
VERSE MEDICAL  CONDI'nONS. 

Section  6(bi(7)  (29  U.S.C.  665(b)(7))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  third  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
standard  shall  also  prescribe  requirements 
for  recording  or  reporting  work-related  ad- 
verse medical  conditions  determined  as  a  re- 
sult of  medical  examinations  or  tests  con- 
ducted under  the  standard   ". 

SEC.  404.  PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  OF  ALL  COMMU- 
NICA-nONS  ON  STANDARDS. 

Section  6(b)  (29  U.S.C.  655(b))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

•■(9)  The  Secretary  shall  place  all  written 
comments  and  communications  and  a  sum- 
mary of  all  verbal  communications  with  par- 
ties outside  the  Department  of  Labor  (in- 
cluding communications  with  executive 
branch  officials  but  not  including  commu- 
nications with  the  President)  regarding  the 
promulgation,  modification,  or  revocation  of 
a  standard  under  this  section  in  the  public 
record  not  later  than  10  working  days  after 
the  receipt  of  such  communications". 

SEC.  405.  REVISION  OF  PERMISSIBLE  EXPOSURE 
LLMITS. 

Section  6  (29  U.S.C.  655)  (as  amended  by 
section  401(d))  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section; 


■■(i)  In  addition  to  other  health  and  safety 
standards  promulgated  under  subsection  (b). 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
modify  and  establish  exposure  limits  for 
toxic  materials  and  harmful  physical  agents 
on  a  regular  basis  in  the  following  manner 
and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)(5): 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  acting  through  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health, 
shall  regularly  evaluate  available  scientific 
evidence,  data,  and  information  to  determine 
if  exposure  limits  for  toxic  materials  and 
harmful  physical  agents  promulgated  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  should  be  modified  or 
if  exposure  limits  for  other  toxic  materials 
and  harmful  physical  agents  should  be  estab- 
lished to  protect  exposed  employees  from 
material  impairment  of  health  or  functional 
capacity.  Such  evaluation  shall  include  a  re- 
view of  the  scientific  literature,  standards  of 
private  and  professional  organizations,  na- 
tional consensus  standards,  standards  adopt- 
ed by  other  countries,  recommendations  of 
State  and  Federal  agencies,  and  consider- 
ation of  whether  such  toxic  materials  and 
harmful  physical  agents  pose  a  significant 
risk  to  employee  health  or  safety. 

"(2)  At  least  once  every  3  years  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  acting 
through  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health,  shall,  on  the  basis 
of  the  evaluation  under  paragraph  (1).  de- 
velop and  transmit  to  the  Secretary  rec- 
ommendations identifying  toxic  materials 
and  harmful  physical  agents,  if  any.  for 
which  exposure  limits  should  be  modified  or 
established  to  protect  employees  from  mate- 
rial impairment  of  health  or  functional  ca- 
pacity. For  each  such  material  or  agent,  the 
recommendation  shall  include  a  suggested 
permissible  exposure  limit,  the  basis  for  the 
suggested  exposure  limit,  and,  where  avail- 
able, information  on  feasible  control  meas- 
ures. 

•■(3)  Within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  rec- 
ommendations under  paragraph  (2).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  the  recommendations  on 
exposure  limits  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
provide  a  period  of  30  days  for  public  com- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  rec- 
ommendations and  public  comments  and. 
within  6  months  of  the  receipt  of  the  rec- 
ommendations, shall  publish  a  proposed  rule 
to  modify,  maintain,  or  establish  exposure 
limits  for  each  toxic  material  and  harmful 
physical  agent  for  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  rec- 
ommended that  such  a  limit  should  be  modi- 
fied or  established.  If  a  proposed  exposure 
limit  is  not  the  same  as  the  exposure  limit 
suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Secretary  shall  explain 
why  the  recommended  limit  is  not  being  pro- 
posed. 

"(4)  Within  1  year  of  the  publication  of  the 
proposed  exposure  limits  under  paragraph 
(3),  the  Secretary  shall  i.ssue  a  final  stand- 
ard, which  standard  shall  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)(5).  If  a  final 
exposure  limit  is  not  the  same  as  the  expo- 
sure limit  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Secretary 
shall  explain  why  the  recommended  exposure 
limit  is  not  being  adopted. 

"(5)  In  addition  to  the  periodic  review  of 
permissible  exposure  limits  required  by  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  also  establish 
or  modify  exposure  limits  for  toxic  materials 
and  harmful  physical  agents  whenever  such 
action  is  warranted,  pursuant  to  subsections 
(b)(5)  and  (g) .". 
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SEC.  406.  EXPOSURE  MONITORING  AND  HEALTH 
SURVEILLANCE. 

Section  6  (42  U.S.C.  655)  (as  amended  by 
section  405)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Within  2  years  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  Comprehensive  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Reform  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
mulgate final  standards  on  exposure  mon- 
itoring and  health  surveillance  programs  in 
the  following  manner  and  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b): 

"(1)  The  standard  on  exposure  monitoring 
shall  include  the  following: 

"(A)  Requirements  for  a  formal  exposure 
assessment  where  workers  may  be  exposed  to 
toxic  materials  or  harmful  physical  agents 
which  are  subject  to  standards  issued  under 
this  section,  including  toxic  materials  or 
harmful  physical  agents. 

"(B)  Requirements  for  regular  monitoring 
and  measurement  of  toxic  materials  or 
harmful  physical  agents  for  which  an  expo- 
sure limit  has  been  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  adopted  by  the  employer  if  such 
monitoring  and  measurements  will  assist  in 
protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  workers 
exposed  to  such  toxic  materials  or  harmful 
physical  agents. 

"(C)  Requirements  for  a  written  compli- 
ance plan  for  reducing  exposures  where  expo- 
sures are  determined  to  exceed  limits  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  or  adopted  by  the 
employer. 

•■(D)  Requirements  for  employees  to  be  no- 
tified in  writing  of  exposures  to  toxic  mate- 
rials or  harmful  physical  agents  above  expo- 
sure limits  established  by  the  Secretary  or 
adopted  by  the  employer  and  the  steps  the 
employer  is  taking  to  reduce  such  exposures. 

■■(E)  Requirements  for  maintenance  and 
access  to  records  of  exposure  to  toxic  mate- 
rials or  harmful  physical  agents. 

"(2)  The  standard  on  health  surveillance 
programs  shall  include  the  following: 

■(A)  Requirements  for  an  evaluation  of 
employee  exposure  assessments  and  exposure 
monitoring  to  identify  which  employees  may 
be  at  risk  of  material  impairment  of  health 
or  functional  capacity  due  to  exposure  to 
toxic  materials  or  harmful  physical  agents. 

■■(B)  Requirements  for  periodic  medical  ex- 
aminations for  employees  identified  to  be  at 
risk  of  material  impairment  of  health  or 
functional  capacity  due  to  exposure  to  toxic 
materials  or  harmful  physical  agents  where 
such  examinations  are  appropriate  to  iden- 
tify or  to  prevent  material  impairment  of 
health  or  functional  capacity. 

"(C)  Requirements  for  the  evaluation  of 
the  results  of  medical  examinations  to  deter- 
mine if  an  employee  or  a  group  of  employees 
are  exhibiting  indications  of  present  or  po- 
tential material  impairment  of  health  or 
functional  capacity  due  to  expo.sure  to  toxic 
substances  or  harmful  physical  agents. 

•■(D)  Requirements  for  the  notification  of 
employees  of  the  results  of  medical  examina- 
tions in  a  manner  that  is  understood  by  the 
employees. 

"(E)  Provisions  setting  forth  the  qualifica- 
tions for  health  care  providers  who  may  con- 
duct required  medical  examinations.  Where 
feasible,  the  Secretary  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  establish  criteria  and  procedures  for 
the  certification  of  health  care  providers 
who  conduct  medical  examinations. 

"(F)  Provisions  to  assure  the  confidential- 
ity of  personally  identifiable  medical  infor- 
mation. 

••(G)  Provisions  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  employees  based  on  the  results  of 
medical  examinations,  and.  as  appropriate, 
provisions     to     provide     protection     of    the 


wages,  benefits,  and  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  employees  who  are 
transferred  or  removed  from  their  jobs  due 
to  the  result  of  medical  examinations. 

"(H)  Records  developed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  maintained  and  made  avail- 
able according  to  regulations  published  at 
section  1910.20  of  title  29,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations."", 

SEC.  407.  STANDARD  ON  ERGONOMIC  HAZARDS. 

Section  6  (42  U.S.C.  655)  (as  amended  by 
section  406)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(k)  Within  2  years  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  Comprehensive  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Reform  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
a  final  standard  on  ergonomic  hazards  to 
protect  employees  from  work-related  mus- 
culoskeletal disorders  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)(5).  The  standard  shall  include 
the  following: 

"(1)  Requirements  for  an  ergonomics  pro- 
gram where  employees  are  exposed  to 
ergonomic  hazards  which  include  provisions 
for  hazard  identification,  control  measures, 
medical  management,  training  and  edu- 
cation, and  employee  participation. 

"(2)  Requirements  for  an  evaluation  of  job 
processes,  work  station  design,  rate  of  work, 
and  work  methods  to  identify  ergonomic  risk 
factors  that  cause  or  are  likely  to  cause 
musculoskeletal  disorders. 

■■(3)  Requirements  for  control  measures  to 
reduce  stressors  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
orders, including  engineering  controls,  new 
equipment,  or  work  organization  controls. 

••(4)  Requirements  for  an  effective  medical 
management  program  for  musculoskeletal 
disorders,  including  requirements  for  quali- 
fied health  care  providers,  health  surveil- 
lance, appropriate  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
followup. 

■■(5)  Requirements  for  recording  musculo- 
skeletal disorders  as  an  illness  and  reporting 
such  illnesses  to  the  Secretary. 

••(6)  Requirements  for  training  and  edu- 
cation of  employees  exposed  to  ergonomic 
hazards  on  ergonomic  risk  factors,  control 
measures,  and  the  employer's  medical  man- 
agement program. 

••(7)  Requirements  for  employee  participa- 
tion in  the  establishment  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  employer's  ergonomic  program 
through  any  safety  and  health  committee  es- 
tablished under  section  28.". 
SEC.  408.  EMERGENCY  TEMPORARY  STANDARDS. 

Section  6(c)  (29  U.S.C.  655(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "if  he 
determines"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if 
the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  available  evidence":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "six 
months"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "18 
months". 

SEC.  409.  AIR  CONTAMINANTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  chapter 
5  of  title  5.  Uniteel  States  Code,  or  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall,  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Reform  Act. 
by  rule  promulgate  as  an  occupational  safety 
or  health  standard— 

(1)  the  final  rule  on  air  contaminants  pub- 
lished at  54  Federal  Register  2332  (January 
19.  1989);  and 

(2)  the  proposed  rule  on  air  contaminants 
for  construction,  agriculture,  and  maritime 
published  at  57  Federal  Register  26001  (June 
12,  1992). 

The  rule  mandated  by  this  section  shall  take 
effect  upon  its  issuance,  however,  the  Sec- 


retary may  provide  in  such  rule  for  a  reason- 
able delay  in  the  compliance  deadlines  for 
specific  provisions.  Such  rule  after  its  issu- 
ance may  be  modified  or  revoked  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  occupational  safety  or  health 
standard  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970. 

TITLE  V— ENFORCEMENT 

SEC.  501.  NO  LOSS  OF  EMPLOYEE  PAY  FOR  IN- 
SPECTIONS. 

Section  8(e)  (29  U.S.C.  657(e))  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence;  'Time  spent  by  an  em- 
ployee on  any  such  inspection  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  hours  worked  and  no  employee 
shall  suffer  any  loss  of  wages,  benefits,  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
for  having  participated  in  the  inspection.". 

SEC.  502.  TIME  FRAME  FOR  RESPONSE  TO  COM- 
PLAINTS. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  8(0(1)  (29 
U.S.C.  657(0(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  the  following:  "not  later  than 
30  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  request  for  in- 
spection". 

SEC.  503.  COMPLAINTS. 

Section  (8)(f)(l)  (29  U.S.C.  657(0(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  "the 
Act  or"  after  'a  violation  or"; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
•Any  such  notice'"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "and  a  copy  shall  be  provided"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "Any 
such  notice  shall  set  forth  with  reasonable 
particularity  the  grounds  for  the  notice,  and 
a  copy  of  the  notice  if  written  or  a  summary 
of  the  notice  if  oral  shall  be  provided";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  special  inspection  in  accordance  with  this 
section  upon  notification  from  any  Federal 
or  State  agency  that  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  this 
Act  or  a  safety  and  health  standard  exists 
that  threatens  physical  harm  or  that  an  im- 
minent danger  exists.". 

SEC.  504.  MANDATORY  SPECIAL  EMPHASIS. 

Section  8  (29  U.S.C.  657)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
carry  out  a  special  emphasis  inspection  pro- 
gram for  conducting  inspections  of  indus- 
tries or  operations  where — 

■•(A)  existing  hazards;  or 

••(B)  newly  recognized  or  new  hazards  in- 
troduced into  worksites; 

warrant  more  intensive  than  normal  inspec- 
tions, as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  des- 
ignate the  industries  and  operations  for  the 
special  emphasis  inspection  program  and 
identify  the  number  of  special  emphasis  in- 
spections that  the  Secretary  plans  to  con- 
duct in  each  designated  industry  and  oper- 
ation and  the  number  of  enforcement  person- 
nel required  for  such  inspections. 

••(3)  Inspections  conducted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  in  addition  to  other  pro- 
grammed and  complaint  inspections  con- 
ducted under  this  Act. 

••(4)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  special  empha- 
sis inspection  program  as  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary's annual  report  required  under  section 
26  which  shall  include  information  on  inspec- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
which  were  carried  out  during  the  preceding 
year.". 


SEC.  SOS.  INVESTlGA'nONS  OF  DEATHS  AND  SERI- 
OUS INCIDENTS. 

Section  8  (29  U.S.C.  657)  (as  amended  by 
section  504)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(iXl)  The  Secretary  shall  investigate  any 
work-related  death  or  serious  incident. 

■■(2)  If  a  death  or  serious  incident  occurs  in 
a  place  of  employment  -covered  by  this  Act. 
the  employer  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  death  or  serious  incident  in  accordance 
with  section  24(a)(5)  and  shall  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  prevent  the  destruction 
or  alteration  of  any  evidence  that  would  as- 
sist in  investigating  the  death  or  serious  in- 
cident. The  appropriate  measures  required 
by  this  paragraph  do  not  prevent  an  em- 
ployer from  taking  action  on  a  worksite  to 
prevent  injury  to  employees  or  substantial 
damage  to  property.  If  an  employer  takes 
such  action,  the  employer  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  action  in  a  timely  fashion. 

"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'serious  incident"  means  an  incident  that  re- 
sults in  the  hospitalization  of  two  or  more 
employees .". 

SEC.    606.    ABATEMENT    OF    SERIOUS    HAZARDS 
DURING  EMPLOYER  CONTESTS. 

(a)  Citations— Section  9(a)  (29  U.S.C. 
658(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
third  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"If  the  Secretary  or  an  authorized  represent- 
ative of  the  Secretary  believes  that  an  al- 
leged violation  is  serious  and  presents  such  a 
substantial  risk  to  the  safety  or  health  of 
employees  that  the  initiation  of  review  pro- 
ceedings should  not  suspend  the  running  of 
the  period  for  the  correction  of  the  violation, 
the  citation  shall  so  state."". 

(b)  CiTA'noNS  AND  Enforcement.— Section 
10  (29  U.S.C.  659)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
"(which  period  shall  not  begin  to  run  until 
the  entry  of  a  final  order  by  the  Commission 
in  the  case  of  any  review  proceedings  under 
this  section  initiated  by  the  employer  in 
good  faith  and  not  solely  for  delay  or  avoid- 
ance of  penalties)"';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

•"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3),  the  period  permitted  for  the  correc- 
tion of  a  violation  shall  begin  to  run  from 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  citation. 

"(2)  If  the  employer  initiates  timely  review 
proceedings  under  this  section  in  which  the 
employer  contests  matters  other  than  the 
proposed  assessment  of  penalty  or  character- 
ization of  the  violation  and  the  proceedings 
are  initiated  by  the  employer  in  good  faith 
and  not  solely  for  delay,  the  period  per- 
mitted for  the  correction  of  a  violation  shall, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3),  not 
begin  to  run  until  the  entry  of  a  final  order 
by  the  Commission. 

"(3)  If  the  citation  states  that  the  viola- 
tion is  serious  and  presents  such  a  substan- 
tial risk  to  the  safety  or  health  of  employees 
that  the  initiation  of  review  proceedings 
shall  not  suspend  the  running  of  the  period 
for  correction  of  the  violation  and  if,  simul- 
taneous with  initiating  timely  review  pro- 
ceedings under  the  citation,  the  employer 
files  a  statement  asserting  that  the  period 
for  correction  of  the  violation  should  be  sus- 
pended during  such  proceedings,  the  Com- 
mission shall  expedite  the  consideration  and 
decision  of  the  employer's  review  proceeding. 
In  its  decision  resolving  that  proceeding,  the 
Commission  may  modify  the  citation"s  pro- 
vision that  the  period  for  the  correction  of 
the  violation  shall  run  from  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  citation,  if  the  Commission  de- 
termines, based  on  a  consideration  of  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  violation,  that  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  risk  posed  to  employees  by  the  em- 
ployer's refusal  to  undertake  prompt  correc- 
tion of  the  violation,  and  the  extent  of  any 
irreparable  injury  the  employer  would  incur 
by  undertaking  correction  of  the  violation 
during  the  pendency  of  review  proceedings, 
that  such  provision  is  unreasonable  in  the 
circumstances". 

(c)  Penalties.— Section  17(d)  (29  U.S.C. 
666(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(which 
period  shall  not  begin  to  run  until  the  date 
of  the  final  order  of  the  Commission  in  the 
case  of  any  review  proceeding  under  section 
10  initiated  by  the  employer  in  good  faith 
and  not  solely  for  delay  or  avoidance  of  pen- 
alties)". 

(d)  Employer  Contest.— Section  10(c)  (29 
U.S.C.  659(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  pendency  of  a  contest  before  the 
Commission  shall  not  bar  the  Secretary  from 
inspecting  a  place  of  employment  or  from  is- 
suing a  citation  under  section  9.". 

(e)  Statute  of  Limitation.— Section  9(c) 
(29  U.S.C.  658(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
6-month  time  limit  shall  not  apply  to  a  noti- 
fication of  penalty.". 

(f)  Verification  of  Abatement.— Section 
10  (as  amended  by  subsection  (b))  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Each  employer  to  whom  a  citation 
for  a  serious,  willful  or  repeated  violation 
has  been  issued  under  section  9  shall  verify 
the  abatement  of  such  violation  in  writing  to 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  period  for  the  correction  of  the  violation 
has  expired.  Such  verification  shall  include 
appropriate  documentary  evidence.  Each 
such  employer  shall  prominently  post,  with- 
in 10  days  after  the  verification  of  abate- 
ment, at  or  near  each  place  that  a  violation 
referred  to  in  the  citation  occurred,  a  notice 
that  the  violation  has  been  abated,  and  shall 
make  available  to  employees  and  employee 
representatives  for  inspection  a  copy  of  the 
verification  of  abatement  provided  to  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  final  regulations  regarding 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection.". 

SEC.  507.  RIGHT  TO  CONTEST  CITATIONS  AND 
PENALTIES. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  10(c)  (29 
U.S.C.  659(c)>  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "the  issuance  of  a  ci- 
tation" the  following:  "or  a  modification  of 
a  citation  issued":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "files  a  notice  with 
the  Secretary"  the  following:  "alleging  that 
the  citation  fails  properly  to  designate  the 
violation  as  serious,  willful,  or  repeated,  or 
that  the  proposed  penalty  is  not  adequate, 
or". 

SEC.  90«.  RIGHT  OF  EMPLOYEE  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  OTHER 
PROCEEDINGS. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  10(c)  (29  U.S.C. 
659(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "hearings" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "proceedings". 
SEC.  509.  OBJECTIONS  TO  MODIFICATION  OF  CI- 
TATIONS. 

Section  10  (29  U.S.C.  659)  (as  amended  by 
section  506(e))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(0(1)  If  the  Secretary  intends  to  withdraw 
or  to  modify  a  citation  as  a  result  of  any 
agreement  with  the  cited  employer,  the  rules 
of  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
shall  provide  for  prompt  notice  to  affected 
employees  or  representatives  of  affected  em- 


ployees, and  which  notice  shall  include  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  agreement. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  15  working  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  notice  provided  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1).  any  employee  or 
representative  of  employees,  regardless  of 
whether  such  employee  or  representative  has 
previously  elected  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, shall  have  the  right  to  file  a  notice 
with  the  Secretary  alleging  that  the  pro- 
posed agreement  fails  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  stating  the  respects  in 
which  it  fails  to  do  so. 

"(3)  Upon  receipt  of  a  notice  filed  under 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  matter,  and  if  the  Secretary  determines 
to  proceed  with  the  proposed  agreement,  the 
Secretary  shall  respond  with  particularity  to 
the  statements  presented  in  that  notice. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  15  working  days  follow- 
ing the  Secretary's  response  provided  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (3),  the  employee  or  rep- 
resentative of  employees  shall,  upon  a  re- 
quest to  the  Commission,  have  the  right  to  a 
hearing  as  to  whether  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement  would  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  including  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  proposed  agreement  would 
adequately  abate  the  alleged  violations. 

"(5)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
proposed  agreement  fails  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  proposed  agreement 
shall  not  be  entered  as  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  citation  shall  not  be  with- 
drawn or  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
proposed  agreement   ". 

SEC.  510.  IMMINENT  DANGER  INSPECTIONS. 

(a)  Special  Conditions  and  PRAcrriCES.— 
Section  13  (29  U.S.C.  662)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  before  subsection  (b)  (as  so 
redesignated)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(a)(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  an  inspection  or  investigation  under 
this  section,  that  a  condition  or  practice  in 
a  place  of  employment  is  such  that  an  immi- 
nent danger  to  safety  or  health  exists  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death 
or  serious  physical  harm  or  permanent  im- 
pairment of  the  health  or  functional  capac- 
ity of  an  employee  if  not  corrected  imme- 
diately, the  Secretary  shall  so  inform  the 
employer  and  affected  employees  and  shall 
request  that  the  condition  or  practice  be  cor- 
rected immediately  or  that  employees  be  im- 
mediately removed  from  exposure  to  such 
danger. 

"(2)  If  the  employer  refuses  to  comply  with 
a  request  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  immediately  cause  notice  to  be  posted 
in  the  workplace  identifying  the  equipment, 
process,  or  practice  that  is  the  source  of  the 
imminent  danger.  Such  notice  shall  take  the 
form  of  a  tag  or  other  device  that  will  be 
seen  by  employees  who  might  otherwise  be 
exposed  to  the  dangerous  equipment,  proc- 
ess, or  practice.  The  notice  shall  be  removed 
only  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  The  fact  that  notice  under  paragraph 
(2)  hats  been  posted  shall  be  noted  in  any  ci- 
tation issued  pursuant  to  section  9  with  re- 
spect to  the  hazard  involved. 

"(4)  No  person  shall  discharge  or  in  any 
manner  discriminate  against  any  employee 
because  such  employee  has  refused  to  per- 
form a  duty  that  would  expose  the  employee 
to  the  condition  or  a  practice  that  has  been 
identified  as  the  source  of  an  imminent  dan- 
ger by  a  notice  posted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2).  The  right  to  refuse  to  perform  such  a 
duty  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  right 
to  refuse  to  perform  hazardous  work  that  is 


afforded  to  employees  by  this  Act.  by  stand- 
ards or  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  by  contract,  or  by  other  applicable 
law.";  and 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
(as  so  redesignated)  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
United  States  district  courts  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction, upon  petition  of  the  Secretary,  to 
restrain  any  conditions  or  practices  in  any 
place  of  employment  which  pose  an  immi- 
nent danger  as  described  in  subsection  (a).". 

(b)  Penalties.— Section  17  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (h) 
through  (1)  as  subsections  (i)  through  (m),  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  the  event  that  an  employer  does 
not  immediately  correct  the  hazard  ref- 
erenced in  a  notice  posted  under  section 
13(a)(2)  or  remove  all  employees  from  expo- 
sure thereto,  the  employer  shall  be  assessed 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10,000  and 
not  more  than  SSO.OOO  for  each  day  during 
which  an  employee  continues  to  be  exposed 
to  the  hazard  unless  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  condition  or  practice  is  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  covered  by  section 
13(a).". 

SEC.  511.  CITATIONS  AND  PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLA- 
TIONS OF  SECTIONS  27,  28  AND  31. 

(a)  Citations.— Section  9(a)  (29  U.S.C. 
658(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  27,  28,  or 
31"  after  "section  5". 

(b)  PENALTIES.— Section  17  (29  U.S.C.  666)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  ".  27.  28. 
or  31"  after  "section  5"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  ".  27,  28, 
or  31"  after  "section  5";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (o.  by  inserting  ".  27,  28, 
or  31"  after  "section  5". 

SEC.  S12.  OSHA  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  17  (29  U.S.C.  666) 
(as  amended  by  section  510(b))  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (e) — 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "employer"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  any  officer,  management  official, 
or  supervisor  having  direction,  management, 
control,  or  custody  of  any  place  of  employ- 
ment"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fine  in 
accordance  with  section  3571  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "six  months"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "10  years"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "fine  of  not  more  than 
S20,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fine  in 
accordance  with  section  3571  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code."; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "20  years";  and 

(F)  by  inserting  "under  this  subsection  or 
subsection  (i)"  after  "first  conviction  of  such 
person"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (D.  by  striking  out  "fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "fine  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3571  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  2 
years,"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (g),  by  striking  out  "fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  six  months,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "fine  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3571  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year,": 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (1)  through 
(m)  as  subsections  (j)  through  (n),  respec- 
tively; 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 
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"(i)  Any  employer  or  any  officer,  manage- 
ment official,  or  supervisor  having  direction, 
management,  control,  or  custody  of  any 
place  of  employment  who  willfully  violates 
any  standard,  rule,  or  order  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  6.  or  any  regulation  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  that  viola- 
tion causes  serious  bodily  injury  to  any  em- 
ployee but  does  not  cause  death  to  any  em- 
ployee, shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  in  accordance  with  section  3571  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  by  both, 
except  that  if  the  conviction  is  for  a  viola- 
tion committed  after  a  first  conviction  of 
such  person  under  this  subsection  or  sub- 
section (e).  punishment  shall  be  by  a  fine  in 
accordance  with  section  3571  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  by  both.";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(o)  If  a  penalty  or  fine  is  imposed  on  a  di- 
rector, officer,  or  agent  of  an  employer  under 
subsection  (e).  (f).  (g).  or  (i).  such  penalty  or 
fine  shall  not  be  paid  out  of  the  assets  of  the 
employer  on  behalf  of  that  individual.". 

(b)  Definition.— Section  3  (29  U.S.C.  652)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(15)    The    term    'serious    bodily    injury' 
means  bodily  injury  that  involves — 
■(A)  a  substantial  risk  of  death; 

"(B)  protracted  unconsciousness; 

"(C)  protracted  and  obvious  physical  dis- 
figurement; or 

"(D)  protracted  loss  or  impairment  of  the 
function  of  a  bodily  member,  organ,  or  men- 
tal faculty.". 

(c)  Jurisdiction  for  Prosecution  Under 
State  and  Local  Criminal  Laws.— Section 
17  (29  U.S.C.  666)  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(a))  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
from  conducting  criminal  prosecutions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  such  State  or  lo- 
cality.". 
SEC.  513.  COMMISSION  MEMBER'S  TERMS. 

Section  12(b)  (29  U.S.C.  661(b))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  member  of  the 
Commission  may  serve  after  the  expiration 
of  the  member's  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  office.". 

SEC.  514.  INSPECTIONS. 

Section  8(a»  (29  U.S.C.  657(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  following 
new  flush  left  margin  sentence:  "In  carrying 
out  the  inspection  authority  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  effec- 
tive system  for  targeting  inspections  of 
worksites,  especially  worksites  with  a  high 
potential  for  death,  serious  injury,  or  expo- 
sure to  toxic  materials  or  harmful  physical 
agents  and  shall  establish  priorities  for  such 
inspections  to  ensure  that  enforcement  ac- 
tivities are  concentrated  on  such  work- 
sites.". 

SEC.  515.  EMPLOYEE  ACCOUNTABILITY. 

Section  9  (29  U.S.C.  658)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  A  citation  issued  under  subsection  (a) 
to  an  employer  who  violates  the  require- 
ments of  section  5.  any  standard,  rule,  or 
order  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6.  or 
any  other  regrulation  promulgated  under  this 
Act  shall  be  vacated  if  such  employer  dem- 
onstrates that— 

"(1)  employees  of  such  employer  have  been 
provided  with  the  proper  training  and  equip- 
ment to  prevent  such  a  violation; 


"(2)  work  rules  designed  to  prevent  such  a 
violation  have  been  established  and  ade- 
quately communicated  to  employees  by  such 
employer  and  have  been  effectively  enforced 
when  such  a  violation  has  been  discovered; 

"(3)  the  failure  of  employees  to  observe 
work  rules  led  to  the  violation;  and 

"(4)  reasonable  steps  have  been  taken  by 
such  employer  to  discover  any  such  viola- 
tion.". 

TITLE  VI— PROTECmON  OF  EMPLOYEES 
FROM  DISCRIMINATION 
SEC.  601.  ANTIDISCRIMINATION  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Employee  Actions.— Section  11(c)(1)  (29 
U.S.C.  660(c)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "including  reporting  any  injury,  illness 
or  unsafe  condition  to  the  employer,  agent  of 
the  employer,  the  safety  and  health  commit- 
tee, or  employee  safety  and  health  represent- 
ative". 

(b)  Procedure.— Section  IKc)  (29  U.S.C. 
660(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  No  person  shall  discharge  or  in  any 
manner  discriminate  against  an  employee 
for  refusing  to  perform  the  employee's  duties 
when  the  employee  has  a  reasonable  appre- 
hension that  performing  such  duties  would 
result  in  serious  injury  to.  or  serious  impair- 
ment of  the  health  of.  the  employee  or  other 
employees.  The  circumstances  causing  the 
employee's  apprehension  of  serious  injury 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  a  reasonable 
person,  under  the  circumstances  then  con- 
fronting the  employee,  would  conclude  that 
there  is  a  bona  fide  danger  of  a  serious  injury 
or  serious  impairment  of  health  resulting 
from  the  circumstances.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  protection,  the  employee,  when  prac- 
ticable, must  have  sought  from  his  employer, 
and  have  been  unable  to  obtain,  correction  of 
the  circumstances  causing  the  refusal  to  per- 
form the  employee's  duties. 

"(3)  Any  employee  who  believes  that  he  or 
she  has  been  discharged,  disciplined,  or  oth- 
erwise discriminated  against  by  any  person 
in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  may,  with- 
in 180  days  after  such  alleged  violation  oc- 
curs, file  (or  have  filed  by  any  person  on  the 
employee's  behalO  a  complaint  with  the  Sec- 
retary alleging  that  such  discharge,  dis- 
cipline, or  discrimination  violates  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2).  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  complaint, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  person  named 
in  the  complaint  of  the  filing  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

"(4)(A)(i)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
receipt  of  a  complaint  filed  under  paragraph 
(3).  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion and  determine  whether  there  is  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  complaint  has 
merit.  During  the  investigation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  person  named  in  the 
complaint  of  the  charges  made  in  the  com- 
plaint, shall  provide  such  person  with  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  the  inspector  con- 
ducting the  investigation,  to  submit  a  re- 
sponse to  such  charges,  and  to  present  wit- 
nesses to  rebut  such  charges.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  consider  the  result  of  any  collec- 
tively-bargained grievance  proceeding  which 
may  have  been  held  with  respect  to  such 
charges.  Upon  completion  of  the  investiga- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  com- 
plainant and  the  respondent  to  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary's  findings.  Where  the 
Secretary  has  concluded  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  has 
occurred,  the  Secretary's  findings  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  preliminary  order  provid- 
ing the  relief  prescribed  by  subparagraph  (B). 
"(ii)  After  the  Secretary  has  made  find- 
ings, either  the  respondent  or  the  complain- 


ant may,  within  30  days,  file  objections  to 
the  findings  or  preliminary  order,  or  both, 
and  request  a  hearing  on  the  record,  except 
that  the  filing  of  such  objections  shall  not 
operate  to  stay  any  reinstatement  remedy 
contained  in  the  preliminary  order.  If  the 
Secretary  does  not  issue  findings  with  re- 
spect to  a  complaint  within  90  days  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  complaint,  the  complainant  may 
request  a  hearing  on  the  record  on  the  com- 
plaint. 

"(iii)  A  hearing  requested  under  clause  (li) 
shall  be  expeditiously  conducted.  Where  a 
hearing  is  not  timely  requested,  the  prelimi- 
nary order  shall  be  deemed  a  final  order 
which  is  not  subject  to  judicial  review.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  such  hearing,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  final  order  within  120 
days.  In  the  interim,  such  proceedings  may 
be  terminated  at  any  time  on  the  basis  of  a 
settlement  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary,  the  complainant,  and  the  person 
named  in  the  complaint. 

"(B)  If.  in  response  to  a  complaint  filed 
under  paragraph  (3).  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  violation  of  paragraphs  (1)  or 
(2)  has  occurred,  the  Secretary  shall  order— 

"(i)  the  person  who  committed  such  viola- 
tion to  correct  the  violation; 

"(ii)  such  person  to  reinstate  the  complain- 
ant to  the  complainant's  former  position  to- 
gether with  the  compensation  (including 
back  pay),  terms,  conditions,  and  privileges 
of  the  complainant's  employment;  and 

"(iii)  compensatory  damages. 

If  such  an  order  is  issued,  the  Secretary,  at 
the  request  of  the  complainant,  may  assess 
against  the  person  against  whom  the  order  is 
issued  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  costs  and  expenses  (including  attor- 
ney's fees)  reasonably  incurred,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  by  the  complainant 
for.  or  in  connection  with,  the  bringing  of 
the  complaint  upon  which  the  order  was  is- 
sued. 

"(5)(A)  Any  person  adversely  affected  or 
aggrieved  by  an  order  issued  after  a  hearing 
under  paragraph  (4)(A)  may  obtain  review  of 
the  order  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  the  violation, 
with  respect  to  which  the  order  was  issued, 
allegedly  occurred,  or  the  circuit  in  which 
such  person  resided  on  the  date  of  such  viola- 
tion. The  petition  for  review  must  be  filed 
within  60  days  from  the  issuance  of  the  Sec- 
retary's order.  Sach  review  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  shall  be 
heard  and  decided  expeditiously. 

"(B)  Whenever  a  person  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  an  order  issued  under  paragraph 
(4KA).  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  civil  action 
in  th^  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  the  violation  was  found  to 
occur  in  order  to  enforce  such  order.  In  ac- 
tions brought  under  this  subparagraph,  the 
district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
grant  all  appropriate  relief,  including  injunc- 
tive relief,  reinstatement,  and  compensatory 
damages. 

"(6)  The  legal  burdens  of  proof  set  forth  in 
section  1221(e)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
shall  govern  adjudication  of  protected  activi- 
ties under  this  subsection". 

SEC.  602.  POSTING  OF  EMPLOYEE  RIGHTS. 

Section  8(c)(1)  (29  U.S.C.  657(c)(1))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  regulations 
shall  include  provisions  requiring  employers 
to  post  for  employees  the  protections  af- 
forded under  section  11(c).". 
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TITLE  VII— OSHA  TRAINING  AND 
EDUCATION 

SEC.  701.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  EMPLOY- 
ERS AND  EMPLOYEES. 

Section  21  (29  U.S.C.  670)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  dis- 
seminate, directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts, 
model  curricula,  model  programs  and  other 
information  and  materials  to  assist  employ- 
ers in  complying  with  the  requirements  for 
safety  and  health  programs  and  employee 
safety  and  health  training  and  education 
under  section  27,  with  the  requirements  for 
safety  and  health  committees  under  section 
28.  with  the  requirements  of  section  5,  in- 
cluding the  requirements  of  standards  issued 
under  section  6.  and  other  requirements  of 
the  Act. 

■•(e)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  im- 
plement a  program  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  consultative  services  for  em- 
ployers and  employees,  either  directly  or 
through  grants  or  contracts,  concerning 
worksite  safety  and  health  and  compliance 
with  this  Act.  Such  assistance  and  consulta- 
tion shall  be  targeted  at  small  employers, 
high  hazard  worksites,  and  high  haizard  in- 
dustries. 

•■(0  The  Secretary  shall  award  grants  for 
the  establishment  and  functioning  of  re- 
gional or  State  safety  resource  councils  or 
centers.  Such  councils  or  centers  shall  iden- 
tify safety  and  health  resources  within  the 
State  or  region  that  employers  and  employ- 
ees can  utilize — 

■■(1)  to  improve  safety  and  health; 

■■(2)  to  assist  with  the  development  of  in- 
dustry-specific projects  to  promote  safety 
and  health:  and 

■•(3)  to  assist  employers  and  employees 
with  the  development  of  safety  and  health 
programs- 

Such  councils  or  centers  shall  be  not-for- 
profit  organizations,  and  shall  include  rep- 
resentatives from  State  agencies,  employers 
and  labor  organizations. 

■•(g)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Secretary  may  annu- 
ally recognize  employers  with  outstanding 
safety  and  health  records  by  presenting  such 
employers  with  a  safety  and  health  excel- 
lence award.  The  Secretary  may  annually 
recognize  other  organizations  through  the 
presentation  of  such  awards  in  recognition  of 
the  outstanding  efforts  of  such  organization 
to  promote  occupational  safety  and  health." 

SEC.  702.  OSHA  ASSISTANCE  FIJND. 

Section  7  (29  U.S.C.  656)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

•'(d)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  •OSHA  Assistance  Fund"  (here- 
inafter in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
■Fund').  The  Fund  shall  be  used  to  offset  the 
costs  of  implementing  section  21  (including 
administrative  and  personnel  expenses). 
Monies  in  the  Fund  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  Secretary 
for  such  purpose. 

•■(2)(A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
charge  fees  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph for  technical  assistance  and  consult- 
ative services  provided  under  section  21. 
Such  fees— 

"(i)  shall  be  imposed  on  a  uniform  basis  on 
persons  receiving  such  assistance  or  services 
under  section  21; 

••(ii)  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  imple- 
menting section  21;  and 

•■(iii)  with  respect  to  each  person  receiving 
such  assistance  or  services,  shall  bear  a  rea- 


sonable relationship  to  the  cost  of  providing 
such  assistance  or  services  to  such  person. 

■■(B)  Fees  received  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Fund. 

■■(C)  The  Secretary  shall  report  with  re- 
spect to  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Congress  on 
the  operation  of  the  Fund. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest  the  portion  of  the  Fund  not  required 
to  satisfy  current  expenditures  from  the 
Fund,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  in  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  or  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  by  the  United 
States.  Investment  proceeds  shall  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Fund". 

TITLE  VIII— RECORDKEEPING  AND 
REPORTING 
SEC.  Ml.  DATA  COLLECTED  BY  SECRETARY. 

Section  24(a)  (29  U.S.C.  673)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first  through  third 
sentences  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3).  re- 
spectively and  margining  such  paragraphs 
accordingly;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

••(4KA)  For  the  purpose  of  setting  safety 
and  health  standards,  targeting  inspections 
to  individual  establishments,  evaluating 
standard  setting  and  enforcement  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  shall 
collect  such  information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  conduct  analyses  that  identify— 

■■(i)  industries,  employers,  establishments, 
processes,  operations,  and  occupations  that 
have  a  high  rate  of  injury  or  illness; 

•■(ii)  factors  that  cause  or  contribute  to  in- 
juries and  illnesses; 

••(iii)  workers^  compensation  and  other 
costs  associated  with  the  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses; and 

■■(iv)  employee  exposures  to  toxic  sub- 
stances and  harmful  physical  agents. 

■■(B)  Data  collected  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  publicly  available  in  a  form  suitable 
for  further  statistical  analysis. 

■■(5)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
that  require  each  employer  covered  by  this 
Act  to  report  to  the  Secretary  each  work-re- 
lated death  of  an  employee  of  the  employer 
immediately  upon  knowledge  of  the  em- 
ployer and  to  report  each  serious  incident 
that  results  in  the  hospitalization  of  two  or 
more  employees  within  24  hours  of  the  inci- 
dent.". 

SEC.  802.  EMPLOYEE  REPORTED  ILLNESSES. 

Section  8(c)(2)  (29  U.S.C.  657(c)(2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •deaths,  injuries, 
and  illnesses  other  than"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •deaths,  injuries,  illnesses,  sus- 
pected work-related  illnesses  reported  by  an 
employee  or  an  employee's  physician  unless 
the  employer  makes  a  reasonable  determina- 
tion that  the  illness  is  not  work-related,  and 
adverse  medical  conditions  determined  as  a 
result  of  a  medical  examination  or  test  con- 
ducted under  an  occupational  safety  or 
health  standard.  Records  and  reports  shall 
not  be  required  for". 

SEC.  803.  EMPLOYEE  ACCESS. 

Section  8(c)(2)  (29  U.S.C.  657(c)(2))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  'The  records  and  reports  re- 
quired under  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  employees  and 
employee  representatives.". 

TITLE  DC— NIOSH 
SEC.  901.  HAZARD  EVALUA'HON  REPORTS. 

Section  20<a)(6)  (29  U.S.C.  669<aM6))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting  •', 
or  whether  any  potentially  hazardous  condi- 


tion or  harmful  physical  agent  found  in  the 
place  of  employment  poses  a  risk  to  exposed 
employees"  after  ■■as  used  or  found";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  ■■If  a  determina- 
tion is  not  made  within  6  months  of  the  re- 
quest, the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  em- 
ployer and  employees  with  an  interim  report 
on  the  known  or  suspected  hazards,  a  rec- 
ommendation for  control,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  time  that  a  final  determination  will  be 
made.". 

SEC.  902.  SAFETY  RESEARCH. 

Section  20<a)  (29  U.S.C.  669(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■■(8)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  identify  major  factors  contrib- 
uting to  occupational  injuries  and  deaths 
through  accident  investigations  and  epide- 
miological research.". 
SEC.  903.  CONTRACTOR  RIGHTS. 

Section  20(b)  (29  U.S.C.  669(b))  is  amended 
in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  after  ■Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  "  the 
following:  ■■or  the  Secretary's  designees  or 
contractors". 

SEC.  904.  NATIONAL  SURVEILLANCE  PROGRAM. 

Section  20  (29  U.S.C.  669)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(f)(1)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Reform  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
acting  through  the  National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health,  shall  (in  co- 
operation with  other  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor)  establish  a  national  sur- 
veillance program  to  identify  cases  of  occu- 
pational illnesses,  deaths,  and  serious  inju- 
ries. In  conducting  the  national  surveillance 
program,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  Secretary  with  State  health  agencies  and 
Federal  and  State  workers'  compensation 
agencies. 

■■(2)(.^)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  collect  data  each  year 
on  the  number  and  characteristics  of  all  oc- 
cupational deaths,  selected  occupational  ill- 
nesses, and  selected  occupational  injuries. 

•■(B)  In  selecting  occupational  illnesses  and 
injuries  for  the  collection  of  data  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  consider  the  known 
frequency  of  the  disorder,  the  severity  of  the 
disorder,  and  the  size  of  the  population  at 
risk. 

■■(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  prepare  reports  and  analysis  of 
deaths,  occupational  illnesses,  and  injuries 
collected  under  the  national  surveillance 
program  and  transmit  the  information  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  State  health  agencies, 
employers,  employees,  and  other  interested 
parties. 

■■(4)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  issue  regulations  to  require  an 
employer,  through  a  physician  or  other 
health  professional  employed  by  or  under 
contract  to  the  employer,  to  report  informa- 
tion on  occupational  deaths,  illnesses  and  in- 
juries in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection   ". 

SEC.  905.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NIOSH  AS  A  SEPA- 
RATE AGENCY  WTTHIN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  22(b)  (29 
U.S.C.  671(b))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
■The  Institute  shall  be"  the  following:  "es- 
tablished as  a  separate  agency  within  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  be". 


SEC.  906.  NIOSH  TRAINING. 

Section  21(a)  (29  U.S.C.  670(a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "educational  programs  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act." 
the  following:  ".  including  education  pro- 
grams for  employees  and  member  of  safety 
and  health  committees,  as  appropriate."'. 
TITLE  X— STATE  PLANS 

SEC.  1001.  STATE  PLAN  COMMITTEES  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

Section  18(c)  (29  U.S.C,  667(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  a  comma;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(9)  provides  for  the  development  of  safety 
and  health  programs,  safety  and  health  com- 
mittees and  training  programs  that  are  at 
least  as  effective  as  those  required  under  sec- 
lions  27  and  28.  and". 

SEC.  1002.  ACCESS  TO  INFORMA'nON;  EMPLOYEE 
RIGHTS. 

Section  18(c)  (29  U.S.C.  667(c))  (as  amended 
by  section  1001)  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(10)  provides  for  reporting  requirements, 
protection  of  employee  rights,  and  access  to 
information  that  are  at  least  as  effective  as 
those  required  under  this  Act  or  other  Fed- 
eral laws  which  govern  access  to  information 
related  to  this  Act.'". 

SEC.    1003.    APPUCA'nON    OF    FEDERAL    STAND- 
ARDS. 

Section  18  (29  U.S.C.  667)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(i)  In  the  event  a  State,  within  6  months 
after  the  promulgation  of  a  safety  and  health 
standard  by  the  Secretary  under  section  6. 
fails  to  adopt  or  promulgate  a  standard 
which  is  at  least  as  effective  as  the  Sec- 
retary's standard,  the  State  shall  enforce  the 
Secretary's  standard  until  a  State  standard 
which  is  at  least  as  effective  as  such  stand- 
ard is  in  effect.". 

SEC.  1004.  COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  A  STATE  PLAN. 

Section  18  (29  U.S.C.  667)  (as  amended  by 
section  1003)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (e), 
by  inserting  after  '■preceding  sentence""  the 
following:  ■■except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(Dand  (j)"";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"■(j)(l)  If  the  Secretary  receives  a  written 
complaint  from  an  employer,  employee,  or 
employee  representative  that  a  State  is  defi- 
cient in  its  compliance  with  a  provision  of 
its  State  plan  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  such  deficiency  exists,  the  Secretary 
shall  promptly  investigate  any  such  com- 
plaint, except  that  complaints  which  allege  a 
deficiency  in  an  enforcement  action  by  a 
State  shall  be  investigated  within  30  days  of 
the  receipt  of  the  complaint. 

■(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  completion  of  any  investiga- 
tion, transmit  the  findings  in  writing  to  the 
State  and  to  the  complainant,  which  findings 
shall  include  recommendations  for  the  cor- 
rection of  any  deficiency  which  is  identified. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  there  are  no  rea- 
sonable grounds  to  believe  that  a  deficiency 
exists,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  com- 
plainant in  writing  of  such  determination. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  receipt 
of  findings  issued  under  paragraph  (2).  the 
State  shall  respond  to  the  Secretary  in  writ- 


ing, describing  what  action  the  State  has 
taken  in  response  to  the  Secretary's  findings 
and  recommendations. 

•(4)  If  after  receipt  of  the  response  of  the 
State,  the  Secretary  believes  a  serious  viola- 
tion of  the  Act  exists  for  which  the  State  has 
failed  to  issue  a  citation,  the  Secretary  with 
reasonable  promptness  shall  issue  a  citation. 
Section  9(e)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
citation  issued  under  this  paragraph.". 
SEC.  1006.  ACTION  AGAINST  A  STATE  PLAN. 
Section  18(f)  (29  U.S.C  667(f))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first  sentence  as 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  redesignating  the  second  sentence  as 
paragraph  (3); 

(3)  by  margining  such  paragraphs  accord- 
ingly; and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  (as  so 
designated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'■(2)(A)  If  the  Secretary  determines  at  any 
time  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
concluding  that  there  is  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  provision  of  the  State 
plan  (or  any  assurance  contained  therein), 
the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  the  State 
of  the  deficiencies  which,  in  the  Secretary's 
view,  warrant  a  withdrawal  of  approval,  and 
shall  allow  6  months  for  the  correction  of  the 
deficiencies. 

■■(B)  If  after  6  months  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  State  has  not  corrected  the 
deficiencies  and  that  grounds  for  withdraw- 
ing approval  of  the  State  plan  still  exist,  the 
Secretary  shall  institute  proceedings  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (3)  for  the  withdrawal  of 
approval  of  the  plan,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  in  writing  that  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances exist  that  justify  a  decision  not 
to  institute  such  proceedings. 

"(C)  During  the  pendency  of  proceedingrs 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  the  Secretary 
shall  exercise  jurisdiction,  concurrent  with 
the  State,  over  the  safety  and  health  issues 
that  are  subject  to  the  State  plan.". 

SEC.    1006.    STATE    PLAN   CONFORMING   AMEND- 
MENTS. 

Section  18  (29  U.S.C.  667)  (as  amended  by 
section  1004(2))  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■■(k)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
each  State  which  is  exercising  authority  to 
operate  a  State  safety  and  health  plan  under 
this  section  shall  within  1  year  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Comprehensive  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Reform  Act  modify  the 
plan  to  conform  with  the  requirements  of 
this  Act. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  which  the  Sec- 
retary identifies  as — 

"(A)  requiring  State  legislation  (other 
than  legislation  appropriating  funds)  to  mod- 
ify the  State  safety  and  health  plan  to  con- 
form with  the  requirements  of  this  Act;  and 

■■(B)  having  a  legislature  which  is  not 
scheduled  to  meet  within  1  year  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Comprehensive  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Reform  Act  in  legislative 
session  in  which  such  legislation  may  be  con- 
sidered; 

the  State  shall  modify  the  plan  to  conform 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  within  1 
year  or  by  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
quarter  beginning  after  the  close  of  the  first 
legislative  session  of  the  State  legislature 
that  begins  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Comprehensive  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Reform  Act.  whichever  is  later.  For 
purposes  of  the  previous  sentence,  in  the 
case  of  a  State  that  has  a  2-year  legislative 
session,  each  year  of  such  session  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  separate  session  of  the  State 
legislature.". 


SEC.  1007.  EFFECT  ON  STATE  LAW. 

Section  18  (29  U.S.C.  667)  (as  amended  by 
section  1006)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  State  from  enacting  or 
enforcing  State  public  safety  or  health  laws 
which  are  not  limited  to  providing  safe  and 
healthful  employment  or  places  of  employ- 
ment, including  laws  that  regulate  employ- 
ees or  places  of  employment  as  a  means  of 
protecting  the  health  and  safety  of  non- 
employee  members  of  the  public  as  well  as  of 
employees,  such  as  those  that  license  indi- 
viduals to  perform  particular  types  of 
work.". 

TITLE  H— VICTIMS'  RIGHTS 
SEC.  1101.  VICTIMS'  RIGHTS 

Section  29  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  20.  VICTIMS'  RIGHTS 

■■(a)  Definition.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'victim"  means— 

■■(1)  an  employee  who  has  sustained  a 
work-related  injury  or  Illness  which  is  the 
subject  of  an  inspection  or  investigation  con- 
ducted under  section  8,  or 

■'(2)  a  family  member  of  an  employee,  if— 

'■(A)  the  employee  is  killed  as  a  result  of  a 
work-related  injury  or  illness  which  is  the 
subject  of  an  inspection  or  investigation  con- 
ducted under  section  8;  or 

"(B)  the  employee  sustains  a  work-related 
injury  which  is  the  subject  of  an  inspection 
or  investigation  conducted  under  section  8, 
and  the  employee  cannot  reasonably  exercise 
his  or  her  rights  under  this  section. 

■■(b)  Rights.— On  request,  a  victim  shall  be 
afforded  the  right,  with  respect  to  a  work-re- 
lated Injury,  illness,  or  death  involving  the 
employee,  to— 

"(1)  meet  with  the  Secretary,  or  an  author- 
ized representative  of  the  Secretary,  regard- 
ing the  inspection  or  investigation  con- 
ducted under  section  8  concerning  the  em- 
ployee's injury,  illness,  or  death  before  the 
Secretary's  decision  to  issue  a  citation  or 
take  no  action;  and 

"•(2)  receive,  at  no  cost,  a  copy  of  any  cita- 
tion or  report,  issued  as  a  result  of  such  in- 
spection or  investigation  on  the  date  the  ci- 
tation or  report  is  issued,  be  informed  of  any 
notice  of  contest  filed  under  section  10.  and 
be  provided  an  explanation  of  the  rights  of 
employee  and  employee  representatives  to 
participate  in  proceedings  conducted  under 
section  10. 

"'(c)  Modification  of  Citation.— Before  en- 
tering into  an  agreement  to  withdraw  or 
modify  a  citation  issued  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
spection or  investigation  of  a  death  or  seri- 
ous incident  under  section  8,  the  Secretary, 
on  request,  shall  provide  an  opportunity  to 
the  victim  to  appear  and  make  a  statement 
before  the  parties  conducting  settlement  ne- 
gotiations. 

"(d)  NOTIFICATION  AND  REVIEW.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  procedures — 

"(1)  to  inform  victims  of  their  rights  under 
this  section;  and 

"(2)  for  the  informal  review  of  any  claim  of 
a  denial  of  such  rights."'. 

TITLE  Xn— CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY 
SEC  1201.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Construc- 
tion Safety,  Health,  and  Education  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  1202.  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  3  (29  U.S.C.  652)  (as  amended  by 
section  512(b))  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(16)  For  purposes  of  section  7(c),  sub- 
sections (j)  through  (1)  of  section  8,  and  sec- 
tions 30  and  31; 
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"(A)  The  term  'construction  employer' 
means  an  employer  as  defined  in  paragrraph 
(5)  (including  an  employer  who  has  no  em- 
ployees) who  is  engaged  primarily  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry  or  who 
performs  construction  work  under  a  contract 
with  a  construction  owner,  except  that  a 
utility  providing  or  receiving  mutual  assist- 
ance in  the  case  of  a  natural  or  man-made 
disaster  shall  not  be  considered  a  construc- 
tion employer. 

"(B)  The  term  'construction  owner'  means 
a  person  who  owns,  leases  or  has  effective 
control  over  property  with  or  without  im- 
provements, a  structure,  or  other  improve- 
ment on  real  property  on  which  construction 
work  ia  being,  or  will  be.  performed. 

"(C)  The  term  'construction  project"  means 
all  construction  work  by  one  or  more  con- 
struction employers  which  is  performed  for  a 
construction  owner  and  which  is  described  in 
work  orders,  permits,  requisitions,  agree- 
ments, and  other  project  documents. 

"(D)  The  term  'construction  work"  means 
work  for  construction,  alteration,  demoli- 
tion, or  repair,  or  any  combination  thereof, 
including  painting  and  decorating,  but  does 
not  include  work  performed  under  a  contract 
between  a  construction  employer  and  a 
homeowner  for  work  on  the  homeowner's 
own  residence,  or  routine  maintenance  and 
upkeep  performed  at  least  monthly,  and  such 
term  shall  include  work  performed  under  a 
contract  between  a  construction  employer 
and  an  agency  of  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(E)  The  term  'construction  worksite' 
means  a  site  within  a  construction  project 
where  construction  work  is  performed  by  one 
or  more  construction  employers. 

'"(F)  The  term  'competent  person'  means  a 
representative  of  a  construction  employer 
who  satisfies  the  requirements  of  section 
27(b)(8).". 

SEC.    1203.  OFFICE  OF  CONSTRUCTION   SAFETY. 
HEALTH.  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  sections  30.  31  and  34: 

(2)  by  redesignating  sections  32  through  33 
as  section  34  and  35.  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  29  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

-SEC.    SO.    OFFICE    OF    CONSTRUCTION    SAFETY. 
HEALTH.  AND  EDUCA'HON. 

"(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
in  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration an  Office  of  Construction  Safe- 
ty. Health,  and  Education  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Office')  to  en- 
sure safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  in 
the  performance  of  construction  work. 

"(b)  Duties.— The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  identify  construction  employers  that 
have  high  fatality  rates  or  high  lost  workday 
injury  or  illness  rates  or  who  have  dem- 
onstrated a  pattern  of  noncompliance  with 
safety  and  health  standards,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations; 

"(2)  develop  a  system  for  notification  of 
employers  identified  under  paragraph  (1); 

"(3)  establish,  after  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Construction  Safety 
and  Health,  training  courses  and  curriculum 
for  the  training  of  Inspectors  and  other  per- 
sons with  duties  related  to  construction  safe- 
ty and  health  who  are  employed  by  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration; 

•"(4)  establish  model  compliance  programs 
for  construction  safety  and  health  standards 
and  assist  employers,  employees,  and  organi- 
zations representing  employers  and  employ- 
ees in  establishing  training  programs  appro- 
priate to  such  standards;  and 


"(5)  establish  a  toll-free  line  on  which  re- 
ports, complaints,  and  notifications  required 
under  this  Act  may  be  made. 

"(c)  Personnel.— 

"(1)  Deputy  assistant  secretary  for  con- 
struction.—The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Construction,  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  shall  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  Office  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Construction  Safety 
and  Health  with  the  activities  of  other  of- 
fices and  directorates  within  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration  to 
the  extent  that  the  activities  of  those  other 
offices  and  directorates  relate  to  safety, 
health,  and  education  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

"(2)    QUAUFICATIONS    OF    INSPECTORS.— The 

Secretary,  with  the  advice  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Construction  Safety  and 
Health,  shall  determine  the  necessary  quali- 
fications and  training  requirements  for  indi- 
viduals employed  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  whose  respon- 
sibilities include  the  inspection  of  construc- 
tion worksites.  Such  qualifications  and  re- 
quirements shall,  at  a  minimum,  include — 

"(A)  a  requirement  that  the  inspector, 
after  receiving  appropriate  training,  have  a 
full  understanding  of  this  Act  and  the  Sec- 
retary's standards  and  regulations  applicable 
to  construction  work;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  construction  safety  in- 
spector, at  least  5  years  of  experience  work- 
ing in  the  construction  industry.'". 

SEC.  1204.  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.)  (as  amended  by 
section  1203)  is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  30  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  31.  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  PROJECT  CONSTRUCTOR —The  Sec- 
retary shall,  by  regulation,  require  each  con- 
struction project  to  have  an  individual  or  en- 
tity (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "project 
constructor")  that  is  responsible  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  safety  and  health  plan  for 
such  project  and  for  ensuring  that  the 
project  safety  coordinator  exercises  the  du- 
ties set  forth  in  this  Act.  Such  regulations 
shall  require  that — 

■"(1)  if  only  one  general  or  prime  contractor 
exists  on  a  construction  project,  such  con- 
tractor shall  be  the  project  constructor,  un- 
less such  contractor  designates  another  en- 
tity with  its  consent  to  be  the  project  con- 
structor: and 

"(2)  if  a  construction  project  has  more 
than  one  general  or  prime  contractor,  the 
construction  owner  shall  be  the  project  con- 
structor unless  such  construction  owner  des- 
ignates another  entity  with  its  consent  to  be 
the  project  constructor. 

"(b)  construction  safety  and  health 
Plan  — 

"•(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall,  by 
regulation,  require  that  the  project  con- 
stnictor  for  a  construction  project  develop 
and  implement  a  written  construction  safety 
and  health  plan  for  the  construction  project 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"plan")  to  protect  employees  against  hazards 
which  may  occur  at  such  project. 

""(2)  REQUIREMENTS.— The  regulations 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall,  at  a  minimum,  re- 
quire that  the  plan  shall  include  a  hazard 
analysis  and  construction  process  protocol 
which  shall  apply  to  each  worksite  of  the 
project.  The  analysis  and  protocol  shall  in- 
clude a  specific  reference  to  critical  condi- 
tions in  the  construction  process  which  may 


cause  hazards  to  exist,  identify  the  methods 
to  be  used  at  such  worksite  to  ensure  the 
structural  stability  of  all  buildings,  struc- 
tures, and  excavations,  and  list  all  inspec- 
tions and  tests  required  at  such  worksite  to 
protect  the  safety  and  health  of  employees. 

"(3)  Availability.— Copies  of  the  plan 
shall  be  made  available  to  each  construction 
employer  prior  to  commencement  of  con- 
struction work  by  that  employer. 

"(c)  Project  Safety  C(X)rdinator.— 

"(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  shall,  by 
regulation,  require  that  for  every  construc- 
tion project,  the  project  constructor  shall 
designate  a  project  safety  coordinator  ap- 
pointed by  and  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
project  constructor.  Such  regulations  shall, 
at  a  minimum,  require  the  following: 

""(A)  The  project  safety  coordinator  shall, 
on  behalf  of  the  project  constructor- 

"'(i)  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  plan; 

"■(ii)  ensure  that  each  construction  em- 
ployer on  the  project  has  a  safety  and  health 
program  which  complies  with  the  plan  and 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d); 

"■(iii)  conduct  regular  inspections  of  the 
worksite  to  monitor  compliance  by  employ- 
ers with  the  plan  and  with  their  safety  and 
health  programs; 

""(iv)  notify  affected  construction  employ- 
ers of  any  hazardous  conditions  discovered  at 
a  construction  worksite  or  of  noncompliance 
by  an  employer  with  the  project  safety  and 
health  plan,  or  the  employer's  own  safety 
and  health  plan;  and 

""(V)  if  the  hazard  or  noncompliance  is  not 
corrected,  notify  the  construction  owner  and 
the  project  constructor. 

""(B)  The  project  safety  coordinator  shall 
issue  written  approval  before  an  employer 
may  engage  in  an  operation  of  a  type  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  pose  a  substantial 
risk  of  death  or  serious  bodily  injury. 

•■(C)  The  project  safety  coordinator  shall— 

■'(1)  upon  request  of  any  construction  em- 
ployer, employee,  or  employee  representa- 
tive, conduct  an  inspection  at  a  construction 
worksite  to  determine  if  an  imminent  danger 
exists  and  shall  stop  work  at,  or  remove  af- 
fected employees  from,  an  area  in  which  such 
a  danger  exists; 

"•(ii)  investigate  each  fatality,  serious  bod- 
ily injury,  structural  failure,  fire,  or  explo- 
sion that  occurs  on  the  project;  and 

""(iii)  notify  the  Secretary  if  a  construction 
employer  fails  promptly  to  abate  an  immi- 
nent danger,  and  request  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  an  immediate  inspection  of  the 
worksite. 

""(D)  The  project  safety  coordinator  shall 
be  on  site  as  necessary  and  be  promptly 
available  at  all  times  that  work  is  being  per- 
formed on  the  project. 

"(2)  Qualifications.— The  project  safety 
coordinator  shall  be  an  individual  who  is  cer- 
tified by  an  organization  or  organizations 
approved  by  the  Secretary  as  having  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  a  standardized  training 
course  and  testing  program  developed  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  with  the  advice  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Construction 
Safety  and  Health.  Until  the  Secretary  de- 
velops such  approved  procedures,  the  project 
safety  coordinator  shall  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  competent  person  under  sub- 
section (e). 

""(d)  Construction  Safety  and  Health 
Programs.— The  Secretary  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, require  every  construction  employer  on 
a  construction  project  to  have  a  written 
safety  and  health  program  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  27  applicable  to  the 
employer's  work  on  such  project.  The  Sec- 
retary's regulations  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
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requirements  under  section  27(b).  at  a  mini- 
mum, require  the  following: 

"(l)  The  program  shall  provide  for  safety 
and  health  meetings  to  review  the  safety  and 
health  program  to  be  conducted  with  con- 
struction employees  during  working  hours 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  employ- 
ers  work  on  the  project.  Thereafter,  safety 
and  health  meetings  shall  be  held  at  leaist 
monthly  to  provide  updated  information  to 
employees  on  the  construction  process  and 
the  hazards  associated  with  those  processes. 
A  safety  and  health  meeting  shall  be  held 
with  newly  hired  employees  and  with  those 
employees  assigned  to  construction  work 
with  which  they  are  unfamiliar  before  such 
work  commences. 

(2)  The  program  shall  contain  procedures 
for  the  emergency  evacuation  of  the  employ- 
er's employees  from  a  construction  worksite. 
"(3)  The  program  shall  contain  procedures 
to  ensure  that  a  competent  person  is  on  the 
construction  worksite  at  all  times  that  work 
is  being  performed  by  such  employer. 

"(4)  The  program  shall  contain  procedures 
to  ensure  that  all  construction  employees  of 
the  employer  shall  receive  or  have  received 
within  the  12-month  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding their  employment,  general  safety  and 
health  training  in  a  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
a  procedure  or  procedures  by  which  an  em- 
ployer may  verify  that  employees  have  re- 
ceived the  required  training. 

■•(5)  The  program  shall  indicate  if  the  em- 
ployer has  received  notification  under  sec- 
tion 30(b)(2). 

"(e)  Competent  Persons.— The  Secretary 
shall,  by  regulation,  require  each  construc- 
tion employer  to  designate  one  or  more  com- 
petent persons,  in  accordance  with  section 
27(b)(8).  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram. Such  regulations  shall,  at  a  minimum, 
require  the  following: 

""(1)  A  competent  person  shall  be  on  the 
construction  worksite  at  all  times  that  work 
is  being  performed  by  such  employer. 

"(2)  A  competent  person  shall  engage  in  in- 
spections of  the  site,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment, as  appropriate,  and  shall  stop  work  of 
such  employer  at.  or  remove  affected  em- 
ployees of  the  ertployer  from,  an  area  in 
which  an  imminent  danger  exists.  The  com- 
petent person  shall  notify  forthwith  the 
project  constructor  or  project  safety  coordi- 
nator of  the  imminent  danger  and  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  to  ensure  the  prompt  abatement 
of  such  danger  and  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 
"(f)  Application.— 

"(1)  In  general— The  Secretary,  by  regu- 
lation, may  modify  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (e).  or  portions  thereof, 
as  they  apply  to  certain  types  of  construc- 
tion work  or  operations  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that,  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the 
risks  faced  by  employees  engaged  in  such 
work  or  operation,  such  a  modification 
would  not  reduce  the  employees'  safety  and 
health  protection.  In  making  such  modifica- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
the  risk  of  death  or  serious  injury  or  illness, 
and  the  frequency  of  fatalities  and  the  lost 
work  day  injury  rate  attendant  to  such  work 
or  operations. 

••(2)  Emergency  work.— If  it  is  necessary  to 
perform  construction  work  on  a  worksite  im- 
mediately in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  per- 
sons, or  substantial  damage  to  property,  and 
such  work  must  be  conducted  before  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  regula- 
tions under  subsections  (a)  through  (e)  can 
be  made,  the  Secretary  shall  be  given  notice 
as  soon  as  practicable  of  such  work.  Compli- 
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ance  with  such  requirements  shall  then  be 
made  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter. 

SEC.    1205.    INSPECTIONS.    INVESTlGA-nONS,    RE- 
PORTING. AND  RECORDKEEPING. 

Section  8  (29  U.S.C.  657)  (as  amended  by 
sections  504  and  505)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

•■(j)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  ef- 
fective targeting  system  for  general  schedule 
construction  inspections.  In  establishing 
such  system,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
priorities  to  ensure  that  construction  en- 
forcement activities  are  concentrated  on 
construction  work  and  construction  projects 
having  a  high  potential  for  deaths,  injuries 
or  illnesses  and,  within  such  construction 
projects,  on  worksites  or  operations  having  a 
high  potential  for  deaths,  injuries  or  ill- 
nesses. 

"(2)  In  establishing  construction  inspec- 
tion priorities  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  due  weight  to— 

■■(A)  the  record  of  compliance  with  this 
Act  and  its  regulations  by  particular  con- 
struction employers;  and 

"(B)  the  fatality  rate  and  the  lost  workday 
injury  rate  attributable  to  particular  con- 
struction owners  and  construction  employers 
and  particular  types  of  construction  projects 
and  construction  work. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  use  reports  and 
notices  filed  under  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (i)  and  other  pertinent  information 
to  develop  the  system  of  prioritized  inspec- 
tions required  under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  inspection  priority  system  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  have  the  ef- 
fect of  limiting  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
conduct  inspections  of  any  employer  or 
worksite  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
•■(5)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  re- 
quire that,  before  the  commencement  of  i.\) 
specific,  highly  hazardous  construction 
work,  or  (B)  work  by  employers  identified 
under  section  30(b)(1).  the  project  construc- 
tor shall  report  to  the  Secretary  information 
regarding  the  project  to  allow  the  Secretary, 
on  the  basis  of  the  inspection  priority  sys- 
tem required  by  paragraph  (1).  to  determine 
whether  to  conduct  an  inspection  of  such 
project  or  of  a  worksite  or  worksites  on  such 
project.  Such  regulations  shall  require,  at  a 
minimum,  that  the  information  reported  in- 
clude the  location  of  the  project  or  worksite, 
the  names  of  the  construction  owner,  project 
constructor,  project  safety  coordinator,  and 
construction  employers  working  on  the 
project,  the  type  of  work  to  be  performed, 
and  the  anticipated  dates  of  such  construc- 
tion activities. 

■■(k)(l)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation, 
require  that  the  project  constructor  of  a  con- 
struction project  promptly  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary any  incident  involving  construction 
work  that  results  in— 
"(A)  a  fatality; 

"(B)  an  injury  or  illness  causing  2  or  more 
hospitalizations:  or 

"(C)  a  structural  failure  or  fire  or  explo- 
sion which  caused  or  could  have  caused  seri- 
ous bodily  injury  to  an  employee. 

■■(2)  The  Secretary's  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide at  a  minimum  that  each  report  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  contain  the  names, 
business  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of 
the  construction  owner  of  the  worksite,  the 
project  constructor  and  project  safety  coor- 
dinator, and  the  construction  employer 
whose  construction  employee  was  killed  or 
seriously  injured. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  investigate  any 
incident  reported  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 
■■(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  re- 
quire   project    constructors    to    make    and 


maintain  accurate  records  concerning  fatali- 
ties, serious  bodily  injuries,  structural  fail- 
ures, fires,  and  explosions  at  construction 
projects." 

SEC.  I20S.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  CONSTRUC- 
■nON  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH. 

Section  7  (29  U.S.C.  656)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (o  and  (d) 
(as  added  by  section  702)  as  subsections  (e) 
and  (D,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(c)(1)  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Con- 
struction Safety  and  Health  esUblished  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  107(e)  of 
the  Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety  Stand- 
ards Act  (40  use.  333(e)),  shall  be  composed 
of  15  members,  as  follows: 

"(A)  One  member  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
■•(B)  Five  members,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  qualified  by  experience  and 
affiliation  with  construction  employer  and 
employer  associations  to  present  the  view- 
point of  the  employers  involved  and  five 
members,  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  qualified  by  experience  and  affiliation 
with  labor  organizations  in  the  building  and 
construction  industry  to  present  the  view- 
point of  employees  involved. 

"(C)  Two  members,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  representatives  of  State  safe- 
ty and  health  agencies. 

••(Di  Two  members,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  qualified  by  knowledge  and 
experience  to  be  able  to  make  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

•  (2)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
shall  be  3  years.  The  terms  of  five  members 
shall  expire  each  year,  provided  that  the 
terms  of  no  more  than  two  representatives  of 
the  same  interest  shall  expire  the  same  year. 
A  member  whose  term  has  expired  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  until  a  successor  is  appointed 
unless  such  member  resigns  or  becomes  un- 
able to  ser\'ice. 

■•(d)(1)  In  addition  to  the  functions  pre- 
scribed by  section  107(e)  of  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40 
use.  333(e)).  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Construction  Safety  and  Health  shall  also 
serve  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  on  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  Act.  The  Committee 
shall  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  the 
formulation  of  construction  safety  and 
health  standards  and  other  regulations  and 
with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in  the 
administration  of  this  Act  as  it  affects  the 
construction  industry.  In  carrying  out  its 
functions,  the  Advisory  Committee  may— 

•(A)  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  ob- 
tain special  advisory  and  technical  experts 
or  consultants  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee: 

••(B)  establish  working  groups  to  address 
matters  coming  before  the  Committee  dur- 
ing times  the  Committee  is  not  in  session: 

"(C)  schedule  no  fewer  than  four  meetings 
during  each  calendar  year  and  require  a 
transcript  to  be  kept  of  the  meetings  and  to 
be  made  available  for  public  inspection:  and 
••(D)  consider  such  matters  as  it  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate,  in  addition  to 
those  matters  referred  by  the  Secretary. 

•"(2»  The  Secretary  shall  respond  in  writing 
to  any  recommendations  made  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
within  60  days  of  the  Advisory  Committee's 
issuance  of  such  recommendation.". 
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SEC.    1207.   STATE  CONSTRUCTION   SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  PLANS. 

Section  18  (29  U.S.C.  667)  (as  amended  by 
sections  1003.  KXM  and  1006)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding-  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  Any  State  plan  that  covers  construc- 
tion safety  and  health  shall  contain  require- 
ments which,  and  the  enforcement  of  which, 
are.  and  will  be,  at  least  as  effective,  in  pro- 
viding safe  and  healthful  employment  and 
places  of  employment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry as  the  requirements  contained  in  sub- 
section (c).  and  the  requirements  imposed 
by.  and  enforced  under,  this  Act  and  section 
107  of  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards 
Act  (40  use.  333).  including— 

"(1)  requirements  relating  to  the  training 
and  qualifications  of  State  agency  construc- 
tion inspectors; 

■■(2)  requirements  relating  to  construction 
safety  and  health  plans  and  programs:  and 

"(3)  requirements  relating  to  inspections, 
investigations.  reporting.  and  record- 
keeping.". 

SEC.  1208.  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
ACADEMY. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  (29  use.  651  et  seq.)  (as  amended  by 
section  1204)  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  31  the  following  new  section: 
"SEC.  32.  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
ACADEMY. 

■There  is  established  in  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  a  Con- 
struction Safety  and  Health  Academy  to 
conduct  training  of  employees  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration 
who  conduct  inspections  of  construction 
worksites  and  such  other  persons  as  the  Sec- 
retary, with  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Construction  Safety  and  Health, 
shall  consider  appropriate. 

SEC.  I20».  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  CiT.^TioNS.— Section  9(a)  (29  U.S.C. 
6S8(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  8.  or  31" 
after  "section  5". 

(b)  Project  Constructors.— Section  9  (29 
U.S.C.  658)  (as  amended  by  section  514)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(O  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 8.  10.  U.  and  17  a  project  constructor 
shall  be  considered  an  employer". 

SEC.  1210.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  (29  use.  651  et  seq.)  (as  amended  by 
section  1208 1  is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  32  the  following  new  section: 

"^EC.  33.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

"(a)  I.N  General.— The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Construction  Safety  and  Health,  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
upon  the  same  general  subjects  as  are  set 
forth  in  section  26  and  as  they  relate  to  the 
construction  industry,  including  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Office  of  Construction  Safety. 
Health,  and  Education. 

"(b)  Effect  of  Existing  Conditions  in 
Construction  Industry.— Within  120  days 
following  the  conclusion  of  3  years  of  oper- 
ation of  the  Office  of  Construction  Safety. 
Health,  and  Education,  the  Secretary,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Construction  Safety  and 
Health,  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a 
report  upon  the  subject  whether  the  then  ex- 
isting conditions  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  in  the  construction  industry,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  regulation  and  enforcement, 
and  any  other  relevant  information  supports 


the  continued  existence  of  the  Office  within 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration, or  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
establish  in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  Con- 
struction Industry  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Construction  Safety  and 
Health,  or  the  enactment  of  legislation  mak- 
ing any  other  changes  in  the  law". 

SEC.      1211.      FEDERAL      CONSTRUCTION      CON- 
TRACTS. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  (29  use.  651  et  seq.)  (as  amended  by 
section  1210)  is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  33  the  following  new  section: 
-SEC.  34.  FEDERAL  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS. 

"Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  deliver  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  recommendations  re- 
garding legislative  changes  required  to  make 
the  safety  records  (including  records  of  com- 
pliance with  Federal  safety  and  health  laws 
and  regulations)  of  persons  bidding  for  con- 
tracts subject  to  section  107  of  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40 
U.S.C.  333)  a  criterion  to  be  considered  in  the 
awarding  of  such  contracts.". 
SEC.  1212.  RELATIONSHIP  TO  EXISTING  LAW  AND 
REGULATIONS. 

(a)  In  General— Nothing  contained  in  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  or  the  regu- 
lations issued  to  carry  out  the  amendments 
shall  limit  the  application  of,  or  lessen,  any 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29  US  C.  651 
et  seq.),  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards 
Act  (40  U.S.C.  327  et  seq),  or  the  standards  )r 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  carry  out  either  such  Act. 

(b)  Project  Constructors.— The  presence 
and  duties  of  a  project  constructor  or  a 
project  safety  coordinator  on  a  project  shall 
not  in  any  way  diminish  the  responsibilities 
of  construction  employers  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29 
use.  651  et  seq.)  for  the  safety  and  health  of 
their  employees 

SEC.  1213.  TIMETABLE  FOR  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  in  proposed  form,  no  later 
than  90  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  the  regulations  that  this  title  directs 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe,  and  shall  promul- 
gate the  final  regulations  no  later  than  180 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title.  The 
final  rules  and  regulations  shall  become  ef- 
fective 60  days  after  the  date  on  which  they 
are  promulgated. 

TITLE  XIII— ADMINISTRATION 
SEC.  1301.  ADMI^aSTRATION. 

There  is  established  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  an  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall,  except  as  specifically  provided  other- 
wise, carry  out  the  Secretary's  functions 
under  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  through  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

TITLE  XIV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
SEC.  1401.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General —Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  and  section  1213,  this  Act  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


(b)  Exceptions.— The  amendments  made  by 
section  302  shall  take  effect  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Summary  of  the  Comprehensive  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Reform  act 
a.  employer  and  employee  participation 

1.  Safety  and  Health  Programs.  The  bill  re- 
quires employers  to  establish  and  maintain 
safety  and  health  programs  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  hazards  and  prevent  injuries  and 
illnesses  to  employees.  Such  programs  must 
provide  for.  among  other  things,  employee 
training  and  education.  OSHA  is  authorized 
to  modify  the  applicability  of  these  require- 
ments to  classes  of  employers  provided  that 
protection  of  employees  is  not  diminished. 

2.  Joint  Safety  and  Health  Committees.  The 
bill  requires  employers  of  11  or  more  employ- 
ees to  have  safety  and  health  committees 
made  up  of  employee  representatives  and  up 
to  an  equal  number  of  employer  representa- 
tives. In  unionized  settings,  employee  rep- 
resentatives are  to  be  designated  by  the  em- 
ployees' bargaining  representative:  other- 
wise they  are  to  be  selected  by  the  employ- 
ees. The  joint  committees  are  authorized  to 
review  the  employer's  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram, conduct  inspections,  and  make  advi- 
sory recommendations  to  the  employer. 

3.  Employee  Participation  in  Enforcement 
Proceedings.  The  bill  allows  affected  employ- 
ees to  participate  more  actively  in  proceed- 
ings of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  by  authorizing  employ- 
ees (1)  to  challenge  OSHA's  characterization 
of  a  violation  and  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed penalty  before  the  Commission,  and  (2) 
to  obtain  Commission  review  of  any  settle- 
ment agreement  entered  into  between  an 
employer  and  OSHA  modifying  or  withdraw- 
ing a  citation. 

4.  Antidiscrimination  Protections.  The  bill 
clarifies  that  the  Act  prohibits  employers 
from  discharging  or  otherwise  retaliating 
against  an  employee  (1)  because  the  em- 
ployee has  reported  an  unsafe  condition  or 
(2)  because  the  employee,  after  seeking  from 
the  employer  and  being  unable  to  obtain  cor- 
rective action,  has  refused  to  perform  duties 
that  the  employee  reasonably  believes  would 
expose  employees  to  a  bona  fide  danger  of  in- 
jury or  serious  impairment  of  health. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  enforcement  pro- 
cedures for  the  handling  of  discrimination 
complaints,  modeled  on  provisions  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  order  rein- 
statement and  assess  back  pay,  compen- 
satory damages  and  attorneys'  fees  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  an  employee  has  been 
discharged  or  discriminated  against  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Act.  Decisions  by  the  Secretary 
are  subject  to  judicial  review. 

B.  THE  STANDARD  SETTING  PROCESS 

1.  Petitions  for  Standards.  The  bill  requires 
OSHA  to  respond  to  petitions  requesting  pro- 
mulgation, modification  or  revocation  of 
health  or  safety  standards  within  90  days  of 
receipt,  and  if  the  agency  finds  that  the  ac- 
tion petitioned  for  is  warranted,  to  issue  a 
proposed  rule  within  12  months  of  the  peti- 
tion and  a  final  rule  within  18  months  there- 
after. Affected  persons  may  obtain  judicial 
review  of  any  decision  by  the  agency  to  deny 
a  petition,  or  any  failure  of  the  agency  to  act 
within  the  timeframes  specified. 

2.  Permissible  Exposure  Limits  for  Toxic  Sub- 
stances. The  bill  requires  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
(NIOSH)  to  submit  to  OSHA  at  least  once 
every  three  years  recommendations  for  revi- 
sions of  permissible  exposure  limits  for  toxic 
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substances,  and  requires  OSHA  to  respond  to 
NIOSH  recommendations  by  issuing  a  pro- 
posed rule  within  six  months  and  a  final  rule 
within  one  year  of  receipt  of  such  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  OSHA  to  issue  an 
air  contaminants  standard  consisting  of  (1) 
revised  permissible  exposure  limits  for  428 
toxic  substances  which  were  adopted  by 
OSHA  in  1989  but  invalidated  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Uth  Circuit  in  1992. 
and  (2)  related  permissible  exposure  limits 
covering  workers  in  the  construction,  agri- 
culture and  maritime  industries  which  were 
proposed  by  OSHA  in  1992 

3.  Basis  for  Standards.  The  bill  amends  the 
definition  of  an  OSH  "standard  "  to  codify 
the  current  judicial  interpretation  of  the  Act 
that  all  standards  must  address  a  "signifi- 
cant" risk  to  workers'  safety  or  health.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  safety  and  health 
standards  must  reduce  the  risk  to  the  extent 
feasbile. 

4.  Specific  Standards.  The  bill  requires 
OSHA  to  issue  standards  relating  to  expo- 
sure monitoring,  medical  surveillance,  and 
ergonomic  hazards  specified  time  frames. 

C.  ENFORCE.ME.VT 

1.  Targeted  Inspection  Program.  The  bill  re- 
quires OSHA  to  establish  a  special  emphasis 
inspection  program  to  target  high-risk  in- 
dustries and  operations. 

2.  Reports  and  Investigations.  The  bill  re- 
quires employers  to  report  all  work-related 
fatalities  immediately  upon  knowledge  of 
the  employer  and  to  report  all  incidents  re- 
sulting in  the  hospitalization  of  two  or  more 
employees  within  24  hours  of  the  incident. 
OSHA  is  required  to  investigate  all  such  in- 
cidents and  fatalities. 

3.  Imminent  Danger.  Where  OSHA  deter- 
mines that  a  condition  or  practice  poses  an 
imminent  danger  to  employees,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes OSHA  to  require  the  employer  to 
take  immediate  corrective  action  or  remove 
employees  from  exposure  to  the  hazard.  Em- 
ployees refusing  to  perform  work  which 
would  require  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  haz- 
ard are  protected  against  discrimination, 
and  OSHA  is  authorized  to  fine  an  employer 
who  fails  to  take  corrective  action  from 
$10,000  to  $50,000  per  day. 

4.  Abatement  of  Hazards.  The  bill  modifies 
requirements  for  abatement  of  hazards  by 
providing  that  where  OSHA  has  determined 
that  a  serious  violation  exists  that  will  pose 
a  substantial  risk  of  harm  to  employees,  the 
period  for  abatement  will  begin  to  run  on  the 
date  of  issuance  of  the  citation,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  employer  appeals  the  ci- 
tation. Appeals  from  such  citations  are  enti- 
tled to  expedited  review. 

Employers  who  have  been  cited  for  serious, 
willful  or  repeated  violations  are  required  (1) 
to  submit  to  the  agency  appropriate  docu- 
mentary evidence  verifying  that  corrective 
action  has  been  taken,  and  (2)  to  post  a  no- 
tice of  abatement  in  the  workplace. 

5.  Employee  Accountability.  The  bill  codifies 
the  "employee  misconduct"  defense  to  a  ci- 
tation issued  against  an  employer,  which  re- 
quires that  the  citation  be  vacated  if  the  em- 
ployer shows  that  the  violation  occurred  be- 
cause of  employee  misconduct  contravening 
a  well-established,  effectively  enforced  work 
rule. 

6.  Criminal  Penalties.  The  bill  increases  the 
maximum  criminal  penalties  available  under 
the  Act  for  willful  violations  which  cause 
death,  and  authorizes  criminal  penalties  for 
willful  violations  which  cause  serious  bodily 
injury.  The  bill  also  clarifies  that  corporate 
officers,  managers,  and  supervisors  may  be 
prosecuted  for  criminally  culpable  conduct. 


D.  EXPANSION  OF  COVERAGE 

1.  Public  Employees.  The  bill  extends  the 
coverage  of  the  Act  to  federal  employees  (in- 
cluding congressional  employees)  and  to 
state  and  local  government  employees. 

2.  Other  Federal  Agency  Jurisdiction.  With 
regard  to  private  sector  employees  in  indus- 
tries within  the  regulatory  jurisdiction  of 
other  federal  agencies  (e.g..  the  transpor- 
tation and  commercial  fishing  industries), 
the  bill  gives  OSHA  general  authority  to  reg- 
ulate occupational  safety  and  health,  but  al- 
lows OSHA  to  cede  jurisdiction  over  regula- 
tion of  particular  safety  and  health  hazards 
to  another  agency  if  OSHA  determines  that 
the  other  agency  has  and  is  enforcing  a 
standard  that  is  as  effective  as  the  applicable 
OSHA  standard.  The  mining  industry,  sepa- 
rately regulated  under  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  (MSHA),  is  exempted.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  that  OSHA  may  not 
cede  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  employees 
working  in  federal  nuclear  facilities  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. 

3.  General  Duty  Clause.  The  bill  modifies 
the  Act's  "general  duty"  clause  to  clarify 
that  a  covered  employer  has  a  duty  to  pro- 
tect not  only  his  own  employees,  but  also 
any  other  employees  who  may  be  at  the 
worksite,  from  hazardous  conditions  within 
the  employer's  control. 

E.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  EMPLOYERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  requires  OSHA  to  develop  model 
training  curricula  and  programs  for  dissemi- 
nation to  employers,  and  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  consultative  services  to 
employers  and  employees.  OSHA  is  author- 
ized to  charge  reasonable  fees  to  persons  re- 
ceiving technical  assistance  and  consultative 
services,  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  such  serv- 
ices and  to  allow  OSHA  to  expand  such  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  needs  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. The  bill  also  authorizes  OSHA  to 
award  grants  for  the  establishment  of  state 
or  regional  safety  and  health  resource  coun- 
cils and  present  safety  and  health  excellence 
awards  to  employers  with  outstanding 
records. 

F.  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  RESEARCH 

The  bill  requires  improved  collection  and 
analysis  by  OSHA  of  employer  data  regard- 
ing work-related  injuries  and  illnesses,  em- 
ployee exposures  to  toxic  substances,  and 
workers'  compensation  and  other  costs  asso- 
ciated with  occupational  injury  and  disease. 
The  bill  also  requires  NIOSH  to  establish  a 
national  surveillance  program  to  identify 
and  collect  data  on  work-related  injuries  and 
illnesses,  and  designates  NIOSH  as  a  sepa- 
rate agency  within  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

G.  STATE  PLANS  AND  STATE  LAWS 

1.  State  Plans.  The  bill  requires  state  plans 
to  include  provisions  regarding  employer 
safety  and  health  programs,  joint  safety  and 
health  connmittees,  reporting  by  employers, 
nondiscrimination  and  access  to  information 
which  are  at  least  as  effective  as  those  pro- 
vided by  federal  law.  When  OSHA  issues  a 
new  federal  standard,  state  plans  are  re- 
quired either  to  adopt  a  comparable  standard 
within  six  months,  or  to  enforce  the  federal 
standard  until  a  comparable  state  standard 
is  adopted.  In  addition,  the  bill  requires 
OSHA  to  investigate  complaints  against 
state  plans,  and  modifies  the  procedures  for 
withdrawal  of  approval  of  a  state  plan. 

2.  State  Laws.  The  bill  leaves  states  free  to 
enact  and  enforce  public  safety  and  health 
laws,  including  laws  that  regulate  employees 
or  places  of  employment  as  a  means  of  pro- 


tecting public  health  or  safety,  such  as  state 
licensing  laws.  < 

H.  VICTIMS'  RIGHTS 

The  bill  provides,  to  employees  who  have 
suffered  work-related  injuries  or  Illnesses  or 
to  their  family  members.  (1)  the  right  to 
meet  with  OSHA  regarding  any  related  in- 
spection or  investigation  before  the  agency 
makes  a  decision  to  issue  a  citation  or  take 
no  action;  (2)  the  right  to  a  copy  of  any  cita- 
tion or  report  issued  as  a  result  of  such  in- 
spection or  investigation:  (3)  the  right  to  no- 
tice of  any  challenge  to, the  citation  filed  by 
the  employer:  and  (4)  the  right  to  meet  with 
the  parties  prior  to  any  settlement  modify- 
ing or  withdrawing  the  citation. 

I.  CONSTRUCTION  SAFETY 

1.  Office  of  Construction  Safety.  The  bill  for- 
mally establishes,  within  OSHA,  an  Office  of 
Construction  Safety.  Health  and  Education. 

2.  Constructin  Safety  and  Health  Plan.  The 
bill  requires  each  general  or  prime  contrac- 
tor on  a  construction  project  to:  establish  a 
written  safety  and  health  plan  for  the 
project;  designate  a  project  safety  coordina- 
tor to  implement  the  plan,  conduct  safety 
and  health  inspections,  and  oversee  safety 
and  health  activities  at  the  worksite;  pro- 
vide pre-start  notice  to  OSHA  of  any  high- 
hazard  work  or  work  by  employers  with  poor 
safety  records  being  performed  on  the 
project:  and  report  safety  and  health  Inci- 
dents to  OSHA. 

3.  Construction  Safety  and  Health  Program. 
The  bill  requires  each  construction  employer 
on  a  project  to  include  in  its  written  safety 
and  health  program  provisions  to  ensure 
that  all  workers  have  received  proper  train- 
ing. Each  such  employer  must  also  designate 
a  competent  person  to  be  on  the  jobsite  at 
all  times  that  work  is  being  performed. 

4.  Modification  of  Requirements.  The  bill  al- 
lows OSHA  to  modify  the  safety  and  health 
plan  and  program  requirements  for  construc- 
tion employers  where  such  modifications 
would  not  reduce  employees'  protection. 

5.  Other  Provisions.  The  bill  also  reconsti- 
tutes the  Advisory  Committee  on  Construc- 
tion Safety  and  Health  to  provide  consult- 
ative expertise  to  OSHA  on  construction  is- 
sues: requires  OSHA  to  establish  model  com- 
pliance and  training  programs;  and  requires 
OSHA  to  establish  a  Construction  Safety  and 
Health  Training  Academy  as  part  of  its 
Training  Institute. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Kennedy 
today  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Comprehensive  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Reform  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion is  based  on  a  very  simple  prin- 
ciple: That  America's  hardworking 
men  and  women  should  not  have  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  just  to  earn  a 
living  in  this  country. 

Moreover,  saving  lives  and  prevent- 
ing injuries  in  the  workplace  will  make 
us  more  competitive.  The  staggering 
costs  of  workplace  accidents  and '  ill- 
nesses contribute  significantly  to  our 
high  health  care  and  workers'  com- 
pensation costs.  This  bill  is  critical  to 
getting  these  costs  under  control. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  I  first  intro- 
duced this  legislation  in  1991.  After  a 
series  of  very  productive  legislative 
hearings,  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  favorably  reported 
the  bill  last  year.  The  102d  Congress  ad- 
journed without  further  action. 
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This  year,  we  expect  to  move  the  leg- 
islation through  additional  hearings 
and  a  second  committee  markup,  and 
to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor.  Congress- 
man Bill  Ford  has  similar  plans  for 
this  measure  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
yet  to  consider  this  issue  in  detail,  let 
me  explain  why  we  need  OSHA  reform 
and  what  this  bill  would  accomplish. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  re- 
ducing workplace  injury  and  illness 
rates  since  OSHA  was  enacted  in  1970. 
But  today's  statistics  are  no  less 
chilling  than  they  were  two  decades 
ago. 

Every  year,  some  10,000  workers  are 
killed  on  the  job — one  worker  every 
hour  of  every  day.  These  aren't  just 
numbers — they  represent  real  people 
suffering  real  tragedies.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  first  2  workweeks  this  year. 

On  Monday,  January  4,  Ira  Melton 
was  electrocuted  at  an  Orlando.  FL 
worksite  when  the  crane  he  was  work- 
ing on  came  in  contact  with  high-volt- 
age electrical  wires.  In  Fletcher.  OK, 
Terry  Johnson  was  cleaning  the  guide 
rollers  on  a  conveyor  belt  when  he  be- 
came caught  in  the  belt  and  was 
crushed  to  death.  Ronald  Williams  and 
two  coworkers  were  cleaning  a  boiler 
furnace  grate  in  Portsmouth.  VA  when 
the  steam  boiler  tube  ruptured,  burn- 
ing and  causing  inhalation  injuries  to 
all  three  workers.  Mr.  Williams  died  of 
his  injuries  a  week  later. 

On  Tuesday,  Janice  Banks  was  buried 
alive  by  falling  lumber  when  a  stacker 
broke  at  a  lumberyard  in  Pulaski,  TN. 
On  Wednesday.  Fred  Zenner  was 
crushed  underneath  the  tracks  of  a 
bulldozer  at  a  worksite  in  Kerrville. 
TX.  On  Thursday,  Kenneth  and  Harold 
Bouma  were  using  flammable  cleaning 
solvents  to  clean  a  storage  tank  in  Or- 
ange City.  LA  when  a  spark  triggered 
an  explosion  and  fire  that  burned  them 
to  death.  Two  other  workers  were  also 
Injured.  On  Friday.  Jason  Davis  was 
accidentally  electrocuted  at  a  drilling 
company  in  Decatur,  TX. 

The  following  Monday,  in  Ventura. 
CA,  David  Duncan  was  helping  to  hoist 
a  2,100-pound  metal  tool  when  the 
hoisting  straps  broke.  The  tool  struck 
Mr.  Duncan  and  killed  him.  On  Wednes- 
day, Duane  Miller  was  loading  sheet- 
rock  onto  flatbed  trucks  in  Tucker, 
GA.  He  was  killed  when  he  became 
pinned  between  an  unattended  forklift 
and  a  flatbed  truck.  On  Thursday,  in 
Garfield,  NJ,  Willie  Davis  was  unload- 
ing wound  paper  rolls  from  an  indus- 
trial paper  winder,  when  he  became 
caught  in  the  nipping  points  of  the 
paper  winder  and  was  crushed  to  death. 
On  Friday.  James  Pufflnberg  was  elec- 
trocuted while  performing  mainte- 
nance work  at  a  public  school  in  Ste- 
phens City.  VA. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on.  and  on. 
and  on.  And  in  addition  to  these  fatali- 
ties, 1,700,000  more  workers  suffer  dis- 


abling injuries  each  year.  As  many  as 
100.000  die  from  occupational  diseases. 
And  the  lost  workday  rate — based  on 
the  average  number  of  workdays  lost 
each  year  due  to  the  occupational  in- 
jury and  illness,  per  100  employees— has 
increased  significantly,  from  47.9  days 
lost  in  1972  to  84.0  days  lost  in  1990. 

According  to  the  National  Safety 
Council,  workplace  accidents  cost  S63.3 
billion  in  1991  in  lost  wages  and  produc- 
tivity, medical  costs,  and  insurance  ad- 
ministration. Occupational  illnesses — 
which  cause  many  times  more  worker 
deaths  than  safety  accidents — cost 
even  more.  And  no  one  can  place  a 
monetary  value  on  the  suffering  of  mil- 
lions of  American  families  affected  by 
a  workplace  death,  injury,  or  illness 
that  need  not  have  happened. 

Who  pays  these  costs?  We  all  do. 
About  half  of  the  costs  fall  on  victims 
and  their  families  in  the  form  of  lost 
income  and  out-of-pocket  payments  for 
medical  care.  The  remaining  half  of 
these  costs  are  paid  for  by  a  variety  of 
public  and  private  sources,  including 
private  health  insurance,  other  health 
insurance,  employer-provided  benefits 
[such  as  sick  leave),  workers  com- 
pensation, and  public  programs  such  as 
medicare,  social  security-disability, 
and  supplemental  security  income. 

While  we  can  never  eliminate  all  of 
these  injuries  and  illnesses,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  80  percent  of 
them  are  preventable  using  existing 
technologies  and  practices.  Clearly, 
though,  much  of  corporate  America 
lacks  the  will  to  prevent  these  injuries 
and  illnesses,  and  OSHA  is  incapable  of 
securing  compliance.  OSHA's  annual 
budget  is  less  than  S300  million,  a  pit- 
tance compared  to  the  $6  billion  appro- 
priated for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

OSHA's  current  budget  pays  for 
about  1,200  Federal  inspectors,  who  are 
supposed  to  cover  3.5  million  work- 
places. I  find  it  very  troubling  that  we 
have  six  times  as  many  fish  and  game 
insj)ectors  in  this  country  as  we  do  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  inspec- 
tors. At  current  staffing  levels,  OSHA 
can  inspect  each  workplace  only  once 
every  84  years. 

We  must  renew  our  commitment  to 
the  promise  of  a  safe  and  healthy  work- 
place, a  promise  Congress  made  to 
American  workers  back  in  1970  when 
the  OSHA  Act  was  signed  into  law.  But 
we  must  also  recognize  that  OSHA  is 
unlikely  to  receive  large  funding  in- 
creases in  the  near  future.  Moreover, 
even  with  additional  funding.  OSHA 
can  never  do  the  job  alone. 

Instead,  we  must  look  to  employers 
and  employees  to  play  a  large  role  in 
addressing  safety  and  health  hazards. 
The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  accomplish  this  end  by  re- 
quiring employers  to  create  safety  and 
health  programs  as  well  as  joint  safety 
and  health  committees. 

There  is  virtual  unanimity  in  the 
OSHA  community— from  businesses  to 


workers,  from  Government  officials  to 
safety  experts  and  medical  personnel — 
that  corporate  safety  and  health  pro- 
grams help  make  workplaces  safer  and 
make  good  business  sense  as  well.  Such 
programs  help  reduce  injuries,  improve 
morale,  and  pay  for  themselves 
through  increased  productivity  and  re- 
duced workers'  compensation  costs.  In 
its  voluntary  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram guidelines.  OSHA  notes  a  strong 
correlation  between  the  application  of 
sound  management  practices  in  the  op- 
eration of  safety  and  health  programs 
and  a  low  incidence  of  occupational  in- 
juries and  illnesses. 

Seven  States — California,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Alaska,  Minnesota,  Ha- 
waii, and  most  recently  North  Caro- 
lina—already require  such  programs 
for  some  or  all  employers.  The  OSHA 
reform  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  require  employers  to  establish 
safety  and  health  programs  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  hazards,  to  prevent  inju- 
ries and  illnesses  to  employees,  and  to 
provide  employee  training  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  safety  and  health  community  is 
also  in  agreement  with  regard  to  the 
importance  of  employee  involvement 
in  addressing  workplace  safety  and 
health  problems.  Joint  safety  and 
health  committees  have  proved  to  be 
an  effective  means  of  ensuring  em- 
ployee involvement.  According  to  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  the  establishment  of  joint 
committees  within  Ford  facilities  has 
promoted  a  spirit  of  teamwork  that  im- 
proves working  conditions  for  all  em- 
ployees. In  a  work  atmosphere  where 
there  has  traditionally  been  an  adver- 
sarial working  relationship,  joint  safe- 
ty and  health  committees  have  helped 
reduce  conflict  by  demonstrating  that 
our  objectives  are  the  same — an  acci- 
dent-free work  environment. 

These  committees  have  been  success- 
fully utilized  in  thousands  of  unionized 
workplaces,  and  are  required  by  law  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  North  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  in  many  of 
our  competitor  nations.  The  OSHA  re- 
form bill  requires  employers  of  11  or 
more  employees  to  establish  safety  and 
health  committees  made  up  of  both 
employee  and  employer  representa- 
tives. These  committees  would  have 
the  right  to  review  the  employer's  safe- 
ty and  health  program,  conduct  inspec- 
tions, and  make  advisory  recommenda- 
tions to  the  employer. 

Some  of  the  lobbyists  for  corporate 
America  say  don't  impose  mandated 
safety  programs  or  committees  on  us. 
Give  us  the  flexibility  to  establish 
them  voluntarily.  Well,  we  heard  plen- 
ty of  testimony  in  1991  and  1992  that 
safety  programs  and  committees  make 
good  business  sense,  but  the  reality  is 
that  most  businesses  have  yet  to  get 
that  message.  The  majority  of  Amer- 
ican businesses  have  not  established 
comprehensive  safety  programs  or 
committees,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 


think  they  would  in  the  future  unless 
we  enact  this  legislation. 

In  addition,  the  claim  that  the  bill 
would  impose  a  one-size-fits-all  ap- 
proach ignores  the  flexibility  built  into 
these  provisions.  Both  the  program  and 
committee  provisions  are  performance 
oriented,  and  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  a  great  deal  of  discretion  in  de- 
termining how  they  will  be  carried  out. 
The  legislation  explicitly  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  modify  the  program 
requirements  where  doing  so  will  not 
reduce  worker  protection,  and  gives 
him  broad  authority  to  issue  regula- 
tions on  the  functioning  of  committees 
and  the  application  of  the  committee 
provisions  where  workers  do  not  pri- 
marily report  to  or  work  at  a  fixed  lo- 
cation, at  worksites  with  fewer  than  11 
employees,  and  at  multiemployer 
worksites. 

The  OSHA  reform  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  also  addresses  a  number 
of  major  problems  in  OSHA  coverage, 
standard  setting  and  enforcement. 
First,  when  Congress  enacted  OSHA  in 
1970,  it  did  not  provide  for  coverage  of 
public  sector  employees.  Instead, 
States  were  invited  to  establish  their 
own  plans  to  cover  them.  But  only  half 
of  the  States  have  enacted  their  own 
such  plans  since  then,  leaving  millions 
of  public  sector  employees  in  the  other 
States  with  no  OSHA  protection  at  all. 
The  OSHA  reform  bill  would  extend 
coverage  to  these  workers. 

Second,  OSHA's  existing  standard- 
setting  process  is  woefully  inadequate 
to  keep  up  with  the  thousands  of  po- 
tentially hazardous  new  chemicals  and 
other  physical  agents  introduced  into 
the  American  workplace  annually.  As 
of  1989,  OSHA  standards  regulated  only 
about  630  substances,  fewer  than  30  of 
which  were  regulated  by  comprehen- 
sive standards  providing  for  such 
things  as  exposure  monitoring  and 
medical  surveillance. 

For  example,  in  1975  OSHA  began  for- 
mal consideration  of  a  confined  spaces 
standard  to  protect  workers  against  ex- 
posure to  toxic  gases  in  closed-in, 
unventilated  areas.  OSHA  finally  is- 
sued the  rule  this  past  January,  18 
years  later.  Thousands  of  deaths  and 
injuries  could  have  been  prevented  if 
the  rule  had  been  adopted  in  an  expedi- 
tious fashion.  The  bill  streamlines 
OSHA's  standard-setting  process, 
shortening  it  to  roughly  30  months. 

Third,  OSHA  needs  stronger  abate- 
ment authority.  Under  current  law. 
where  a  hazard  rises  to  the  level  of  an 
imminent  danger,  OSHA  cannot  force 
an  employer  to  abate  the  hazard  unless 
it  gets  a  temporary  restraining  order 
from  a  court.  This  legislation  would  let 
OSHA  tag  the  hazardous  operation  and 
impose  civil  penalties  if  the  tagged  op- 
eration is  run  before  the  hazard  is 
abated. 

In  addition,  where  a  hazard  does  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  an  imminent  dan- 
ger, but  nonetheless  poses  a  substan- 


tial risk  of  harm,  employers  can  delay 
abatement  simply  by  contesting  a  cita- 
tion issued  by  OSHA.  That  process  can 
take  months  or  years  to  complete.  The 
bill  would  require  employers  to  abate 
serious  violations  of  the  act  when  a  ci- 
tation is  first  issued  if  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  harm,  even  if  the  em- 
ployer appeals  the  citation.  An  em- 
ployer could  challenge  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  immediate  abatement  re- 
quirement before  the  OSHA  review 
commission  as  part  of  its  appeal. 

Fourth,  OSHA's  current  criminal 
penalty  provisions  are  virtually  use- 
less. There  is  no  criminal  penalty  for  a 
willful  violation  that  seriously  injures 
or  permanently  disables  a  worker. 
OSHA  cannot  seek  prosecution  unless  a 
worker  dies. 

Thus,  no  matter  how  outrageous  its 
conduct,  no  matter  how  many  workers 
are  injured,  no  matter  how  clear  the 
employer's  criminal  intent  is,  an  em- 
ployer cannot  be  prosecuted  if  the  vic- 
tims are  lucky  enough  just  to  be 
maimed  or  crippled.  This  legislation 
would  permit  prosecution  of  employers 
who  cause  serious  bodily  injury  to  one 
or  more  workers. 

Moreover,  under  current  law.  if  an 
employer  willfully  violates  a  health  or 
safety  standard  and  that  violation 
causes  the  death  of  an  employee,  the 
maximum  penalty  that  can  be  imposed 
is  6  months — a  simple  misdemeanor.  In 
contrast,  the  maximum  penalty  under 
Federal  law  for  maliciously  harassing  a 
wild  burro  is  1  year— a  felony.  The  bill 
lengthens  the  maximum  allowable  sen- 
tences under  OSHA's  criminal  provi- 
sions, in  order  to  encourage  OSHA  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  make 
more  meaningful  use  of  these  provi- 
sions as  a  deterrent  to  violations. 

In  addition,  under  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals'  1991  decision  in 
U.S.  versus  DOIG,  only  owners  and  cor- 
porate officers  can  be  held  liable  under 
OSHA's  criminal  provisions.  But  in  re- 
alty, it  may  be  a  lower  level  employee 
who  acts  with  criminal  culpability  in 
intentionally  exposing  a  worker  to 
highly  dangerous  conditions  that  cause 
death  or  serious  injury.  Thus,  the  bill 
amends  the  act  to  permit  the  criminal 
prosecution  of  managers  and  super- 
visors. If  these  individuals  willfully 
kill  or  seriously  injure  a  worker,  they 
should  not  be  shielded  from  respon- 
sibility merely  because  they  are  not  an 
owner  or  a  corporate  officer. 

Together,  these  various  provisions 
will  undoubtedly  help  OSHA  meet  its 
enforcement  responsibilities  and  make 
the  best  use  of  its  funding. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  OSHA's 
authority  and  requiring  safety  and 
health  programs  and  committees,  this 
year's  legislation  addresses  two  issues 
that  have  arisen  since  the  bill  was  first 
introduced  in  the  last  Congress  in  1991. 
First,  the  bill  would  permit  OSHA  to 
reissue  its  1989  Air  Contaminants 
Standard,  which  was  struck  down  last 


year  by  the  11th  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  OSHA 
Act  in  1970,  it  allowed  OSHA  to  adopt 
National  Consensus  Standards  on  an 
expedited  basis.  Those  consensus  stand- 
ards, adopted  in  the  early  1970s,  were 
based  on  data  developed  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s. 

By  the  late  1980's,  these  consensus 
standards  were  woefully  out  of  date, 
and  offered  scant  protection  to  work- 
ers. Thus,  OSHA  updated  the  standards 
in  1989,  based  on  recommendations  of 
the  American  Conference  of  Govern- 
mental Industrial  Hygienists  and  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health.  The  final  rule  rep- 
resented a  broad  consensus  of  govern- 
ment, industry  and  labor,  adopting  in- 
dustry standards  that  most  employers 
had  complied  with  for  years.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  428  individual  permis- 
sible exposure  limits  were  not  even 
subject  to  debate  in  the  rulemaking 
process. 

Nevertheless,  last  summer,  the  11th 
Circuit  used  a  challenge  to  several  of 
these  standards  to  strike  down  all  428 
permissible  exposure  limits,  on  the 
ground  that  OSHA  had  failed  to  show 
adequate  justification  for  each  individ- 
ual limit.  That  ruling  left  American 
workers  without  adequate  protection 
against  hundreds  of  toxic  substances 
found  in  our  workplaces.  Even  worse,  it 
could  take  decades  for  OSHA  to  meet 
the  regulatory  burden  suggested  by  the 
11th  Circuit's  decision. 

To  address  this  situation,  this  legis- 
lation permits  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  place  the  air  contaminants 
standard  into  effect  as  a  final  rule. 
Having  based  its  air  contaminants  up- 
date on  existing  industry  standards, 
OSHA  should  be  permitted  the  same*^ 
deference  as  it  received  in  adopting  the 
initial  rule  in  the  early  1970's. 

Second,  in  June  of  last  year,  the  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  an  Illinois 
law  requiring  the  licensing  of  hazard- 
ous waste  disposal  workers  in  Gade 
versus  National  Solid  Wastes  Manage- 
ment Association.  The  Court  held  that 
the  State  law  directly,  substantially, 
and  specifically  regulated  occupational 
safety  and  health  and  therefore  was 
preempted  by  the  Federal  OSHA  Act. 

As  a  general  matter.  States  may  reg- 
ulate worker  safety  and  health  only  if 
they  have  a  State  plan  approved  by 
Federal  OSHA.  Otherwise,  the  act  pre- 
empts State  regulation  of  workplace 
health  and  safety. 

The  court's  ruling  in  Gade.  however, 
prohibits  non-State  plan  States  from 
enacting  not  just  worker  safety  laws, 
but  public  safety  and  health  laws 
which  protect  both  workers  and  the 
general  public.  The  court's  decision 
will  significantly  limit  States'  ability 
to  protect  public  health  and  safety 
where  it  is  intertwined  with  workers' 
health  and  safety.  The  Gade  ruling 
could  invalidate  a  host  of  public  health 
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and  safety  laws  which  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  such  hazards  as  fire,  toxic 
waste,  and  asbestos. 

To  address  this  problem,  the  legisla- 
tion permits  States  to  enact  laws 
which  protect  both  workers  and  the 
general  public.  The  act  would  continue 
to  preempt  State  worker  safety  laws  in 
the  absence  of  an  approved  State  plan. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  recognize  that  the  Senate  is 
a  political  body.  But  the  safety  and 
health  of  American  workers  should  not 
be  a  political  issue.  We  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  become  mired  in  partisan 
posturing  while  the  casualties  mount 
in  the  American  workplace. 

I  want  to  work  with  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  with  the 
business  community,  to  enact  a  strong 
worker  safety  bill.  Improving  the 
OSHA  Act  will  save  lives  and  prevent 
injuries.  But  it  will  also  reduce  health 
care  and  workers'  compensation  costs, 
and  improve  U.S.  competitiveness.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  cosponsor  this  legislation,  and 
I  look  forward  to  moving  it  through 
the  legislative  process  swiftly  this 
year. 

By   Mr.    DASCHLE   (for  himself, 

Mr.   INOUYE,   Mr.   McCain.   Mr. 

Simon,     Mr.     Campbell,     Mr. 

DeConcini,     Mr.     BoREN.     Mr. 

Wellstone,  and  Mr.  DorgaN): 
S.  576.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  portion 
of  the  income  derived  from  trust  or  re- 
stricted land  held  by  an  individual  In- 
dian shall  not  be  considered  as  a  re- 
source of  income  in  determining  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  under  any  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

INDIVIDUAL  INDIAN  TRUST  INCOME  EXEMPTION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
restore  a  measure  of  equity  to  the 
treatment  of  native  Americans  under 
Federal  entitlement  programs.  This 
bill  exempts  up  to  S4,000  per  year  in  in- 
come from  tribal  lands  that  are  held  in 
trust  for  individual  Indians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  calculation  of  benefits 
under  Social  Security  and  other  feder- 
ally assisted  programs.  I  am  introduc- 
ing this  bill  on  behalf  of  Senators 
Inouye,  McCain.  Simon.  Campbell. 
DeConcini,  boren,  wellstone,  Dor- 
GAN,  and  myself. 

In  Indian  country,  land  owned  jointly 
by  a  number  of  heirs  is  often  leased  to 
non-Indians  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  on  behalf  of  those  tribal  mem- 
bers. The  lease  payments  are.  in  turn, 
allocated  to  the  individual  heirs  based 
on  their  specific  interest  in  the  land. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  income  from 
leased  tribal  lands  is  not  substantial. 
Nor  is  it  regular  in  many  cases.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  inherited  trust 
lands  to  be  owned  by  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  heirs  that  the  lease  income  from 
them  is  less  than  S50  per  year.  Also,  the 


availability  of  leasees  often  changes 
from  year  to  year,  which  leaves  heirs 
without  income  for  a  period  of  months 
or  even  years. 

Under  current  law.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment counts  each  small  lease  pay- 
ment from  inherited  trust  lands  as  in- 
come and  then  reduces  the  individual 
recipient's  Federal  benefits  by  a  cor- 
responding amount.  Also,  since  these 
calculations  are  often  based  on  trust 
income  received  in  the  previous  year, 
benefit  reductions  can  be  made  in  years 
when  income  is  not  even  received. 

Federal  programs  treat  individual 
trust  moneys  with  such  harshness  that 
the  Nation's  poorest  population  repeat- 
edly faces  distressing  and  unnecessary 
benefit  denials  or  reductions,  and  loss 
of  medical  benefits,  due  to  small 
amounts  of  unpredictable  income  from 
fractionated  trust  lands.  The  practical 
result  of  current  policy  is  that  tribal 
members  frequently  end  up  with  nei- 
ther trust  money  nor  Federal  benefits 
during  one  of  many  months  of  the  year. 

For  example,  the  SSI  Program,  upon 
which  may  tribal  elders  depend,  bases 
its  monthly  payments  on  increasingly 
inaccurate  estimates  of  future  trust  in- 
come and  counts  trust  income  even  if 
it  is  unavailable,  that  is.  previously  as- 
signed with  BIA  consent.  The  VA's  im- 
proved pension  program,  the  AFDC 
Program,  and  even  the  BIA's  own  gen- 
eral assistance  program  are  harsher 
yet.  leaving  poor  Indian  families  with 
inadequate  income  for  months  on  end 
by  averaging  the  trust  money  over  sev- 
eral or  many  months  to  assure  that 
every  dollar  of  trust  money  that  may 
arguably  be  received  is  offset  by  a  loss 
of  equivalent  Federal  benefits.  In  many 
cases,  this  offset  trust  income  is  never 
received  and  not  even  available. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  benefit  primarily  tribal  mem- 
bers, and  especially  tribal  elders,  who 
face  continuing  financial  uncertainly 
as  they  seek  to  supplement  small  trust 
income  with  Federal  welfare  benefits. 
A  study  of  income  received  from  land 
lease  rentals  on  the  Rosebud  Reserva- 
tion in  South  Dakota,  conducted  by 
Sinte  Gleska  College  in  1988.  found  that 
over  70  percent  of  those  receiving  trust 
income  received  less  than  $200  per  year. 
The  study  also  showed  that  50  percent 
received  less  than  $50  per  year  or  no  in- 
come at  all. 

The  counting  of  trust  income  against 
Federal  entitlement  benefits  is  a 
breach  of  the  fiduciary  duty  that  every 
Federal  agency  owes  to  protect  trust 
income  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  people, 
and  this  breach  invites  endless  litiga- 
tion. Even  without  appeals  and  litiga- 
tion, the  cost  to  the  BIA  and  other 
Federal  agencies  of  keeping  accurate 
track  of  multitudinous  small  lease  and 
grazing  payments  for  purposes  of  pro- 
gram eligibility  is  enormous  in  terms 
of  program  time  and  money,  undoubt- 
edly more  than  the  Federal  money 
saved  by  resulting  reductions  in  enti- 


tlements. Additional  costs  are  trans- 
ferred to  tribes  which  try  to  mitigate 
the  financial  and  emotional  harm  to 
tribal  members  caused  by  these  poli- 
cies. 

Congress  has  specifically  protected 
all  types  of  Indian  moneys  other  than 
trust  income,  including  tribal  per  cap- 
ita payments,  from  this  offset  require- 
ment. The  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
provide  the  tribal  elders  and  families 
who  are  current  heirs  to  allotted  and 
restricted  trust  lands  with  similar  pro- 
tection for  up  to  $4,000  of  their  trust  in- 
come per  year. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
last  year  included  this  bill  as  a  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  11.  a  bill  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  in  the  closing  days  of  his  ad- 
ministration. I  hope  the  Senate  will 
consider  it  carefully  again  and  move  to 
address  this  important  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  576 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  EXEMPTION. 

Section  8  of  the  Act  of  October  19.  1973  (25 
U.S.C.  1408)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  immediately  after  "lands"  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  Income  in- 
cluding interest  up  to  $4,000  per  annum  de- 
rived therefrom.";  and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  after  "resource" 
the  following:  "or  income".* 


By  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN: 
S.  577.  A  bill  to  resolve  the  status  of 
certain  lands  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Act  of  June 
1897  (30  Stat.  11,  36).  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

RESOLVING  THE  STATUS  OF  LAND  RELINQUISHED 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
remove  a  Federal  cloud  on  the  title  to 
lands  held  by  several  thousand  citizens 
throughout  10  Western  States,  most  of 
them  in  California. 

This  legislation  would  resolve  prob- 
lems that  arose  from  the  so-called  for- 
est in  lieu  selection  section  of  the  For- 
est Management  Act  of  1897.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  1897  act  was  to  consolidate 
Federal  holdings  within  the  newly  cre- 
ated national  forests.  Under  the  act. 
Congress  invited  landowners  within  the 
national  forests  to  trade  their  land  for 
comparable  Federal  lands  elsewhere. 
The  regulations  under  the  act  required 
that  the  private  landowners  first  had 
to  relinquish  title  to  their  lands  in 
order  to  select  other  Federal  lands. 
When  the  1897  act  was  repealed  in  1905. 
many  private  landowners  had  relin- 
quished title,  but  had  not  had  their  se- 
lections approved  or  had  simply  had 
never  made  formal  selections.  Unfortu- 


nately, the  1905  repealing  legislation 
made  no  provision  for  reconveyance  of 
the  relinquished  lands  to  the  grantors. 
Since  then,  various  administrative 
programs,  lawsuits  and  Congressional 
actions  have  attempted  to  address  the 
thousands  of  title  questions  resulting 
from  the  conditional  relinquishments, 
but  did  not  completely  resolve  the 
problem.  Today  title  to  some  20,639 
acres  of  private  lands  in  national  for- 
ests and  8,115  acres  in  areas  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment remains  clouded  and  the  prop- 
erties are  essentially  unmarketable.  Of 
the  total  28,754  acres  affected,  some 
10,825  acres  are  located  in  California. 
There  are  over  2,000  owners  of  the  Cali- 
fornia lands,  with  the  largest  percent- 
age of  them  owners  of  subdivided  lots 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Arrowhead,  Big 
Bear  Lake,  Castaic,  and  Newhall.  De- 
spite their  equitable  rights,  these  land- 
owners may  have  no  legal  remedy  be- 
cause their  claims  may  be  barred  by 
the  applicable  statute  of  limitations  or 
because  they  cannot  afford  lengthy  and 
expensive  litigation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  resolves 
the  problem.  It  requires  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  identify 
lands  that  were  transferred  to  the 
United  States  under  the  1897  act  with- 
out compensation  or  selection  rights 
received  in  return.  Of  these  lands,  the 
United  States  would  retain  title  to 
those  that  are  nationally  significant 
and  deed  back  to  the  original  owners  or 
their  successors  the  rest  of  the  lands. 
Owners  of  lands  deemed  to  be  nation- 
ally significant  would  be  allowed  to 
seek  monetary  relief  for  the  lands  re- 
tained by  the  United  States.  Addition- 
ally, the  bill  requires  any  persons  seek- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  bill  to  waive  all 
claims  against  the  United  States  for 
any  actions  the  agencies  may  have 
taken  in  disposing  of  timber  or  other 
resources  from  the  lands  and  preserves 
any  grants  the  agencies  may  have 
made  to  third  parties,  such  as  rights- 
of-way. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  this  legislation  late  last 
year  with  a  one-word  difference.  How- 
ever, Congress  adjourned  before  this 
difference  could  be  corrected.  Because 
of  the  thorough  review  the  bill  has  had 
in  the  last  Congress,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  expedite  its  con- 
sideration and  passage  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  577 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  J.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Pursuant  to  the  invitation  and  require- 
ments conUined  in  the  15th  paragraph  under 


the  heading  "Surveying  the  Public  Lands"  in 
the  Act  of  June  4.  1897  (30  Stat.  11.  36).  as 
amended  or  supplemented  by  the  Acts  of 
June  6.  1900  (31  SUt.  588.  614).  March  4.  1901 
(31  Stat.  1010.  1037).  and  September  22.  1922 
(42  Stat.  1067),  cerUin  landowners  or 
entrymen  within  forest  reserves  acted  to 
transfer  their  lands  to  the  United  States  as 
the  basis  for  an  in  lieu  selection  of  other 
Federal  lands  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  "lieu  lands")  in  exchange  for  such 
lands  within  such  reserves  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  "base  lands"). 

(2)  By  the  Act  of  March  3.  1905  (33  Stat. 
1264).  Congress  repealed  the  in  lieu  selection 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  4.  1897.  as 
amended,  and  terminated  the  right  to  select 
lieu  lands,  but  expressly  preserved  the  rights 
of  land  owners  who  had  valid  pending  appli- 
cations for  in  lieu  selections,  most  of  which 
have  subsequently  been  granted. 

(3)  Other  persons  affected  by  the  Acts  cited 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  who  acted  to  trans- 
fer base  lands,  or  their  successors  in  interest, 
have  never  obtained  either  (A)  a  patent  to 
the  lieu  lands  or  any  other  consideration  for 
their  relinquishment,  or  (B)  a  quitclaim  of 
their  base  lands,  notwithstanding  relief  leg- 
islation enacted  In  1922  and  1930. 

(4)  By  the  Act  of  July  6.  1960  (74  Stat.  334). 
Congress  established  a  procedure  to  com- 
pensate persons  affected  by  the  Acts  cited  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  who  had  not  received 
appropriate  relief  under  prior  legislation. 
However,  no  payments  of  such  compensation 
were  made  under  that  Act. 

(5)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  6.  1960,  fur- 
ther provided  that  lands  with  respect  to 
which  compensation  under  that  Act  were  or 
could  have  been  made,  and  not  previously 
disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  a 
part  of  any  national  forest,  national  park,  or 
other  area  withdrawn  from  the  public  do- 
main wherein  they  are  located. 

(6)  Absent  further  legislation,  lengthy  and 
expensive  litigation  will  be  required  to  re- 
solve existing  questions  about  the  title  to 
lands  covered  by  section  4  of  the  1960  Act. 

(b)  Purpose —The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to 
resolve  the  status  of  the  title  to  base  lands 
affected  by  the  past  legislation  cited  in  sub- 
section (a). 

SEC.    2.    IDENTIFICATION    AND    QUITCLAIM    OF 
FEDERAL  INTEREST  IN  BASE  LANDS. 

(a)  Quitclaim.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  Act.  and  subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  but  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  United  States  hereby 
quitclaims  to  the  listed  owner  or  entryman. 
his  heirs,  devisees,  successors,  and  assigns, 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  base  lands  described  on 
a  final  list  published  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)(1).  effective  on  the  date  of  publication  of 
such  list. 

(b)  Preparation  of  Initial  Lists.— (l)  Not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, with  respect  to  lands  under  such  Sec- 
retary's jurisdiction,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  National  Forest 
System  lands,  shall  each  prepare  an  initial 
list  of  all  parcels  of  base  lands  that  were  re- 
linquished to  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  June  4.  1897  (as  amended),  and  for 
which  selection  or  other  rights  under  that 
Act  or  supplemental  legislation  were  not  re- 
alized or  exercised. 

(2)  The  initial  lists  prepared  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  based  on  information  in 
the  actual  possession  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Including  information 
submitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to  the  direc- 


tive contained  in  Senate  Report  No.  98-578. 
issued  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1985  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation,  as  revised 
and  updated.  The  initial  lists  shall  be  pub- 
lished and  distributed  for  public  review  in 
accordance  with  procedures  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

(3)  For  a  period  of  180  days  after  publica- 
tion of  a  list  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2).  per- 
sons asserting  that  particular  parcels  omit- 
ted from  such  a  list  should  have  been  In- 
cluded may  request  the  Secretary  concerned 
to  add  such  parcels  to  the  appropriate  list. 
The  Secretary  concerned  shall  add  to  the  list 
any  such  parcels  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines meet  the  conditions  speclfled  In  para- 
graph (1). 

(c)  Nationally  Significant  Lands.— (l) 
During  preparation  or  revision  of  an  initial 
list  under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  identify  those  listed  lands  which 
are  located  wholly  or  partially  within  any 
conservation  system  unit  and  all  other  listed 
lands  which  Congress  has  designated  for  spe- 
cific management  or  which  the  Secretary 
concerned  decides,  in  the  concerned  Sec- 
retary's discretion,  should  be  retained  in 
order  to  meet  public,  resource  protection,  or 
administrative  needs.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "conservation  system 
unit'  means  any  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System.  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  Na- 
tional Trails  System,  or  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  a  national  forest 
monument,  or  a  national  conservation  area, 
a  national  recreation  area,  or  any  lands 
being  studied  for  possible  designation  as  part 
of  such  a  system  or  unit. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  lands  identified  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 
The  Secretary  concerned  shall  not  Include 
any  such  lands  on  any  list  prepared  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d).  Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  arising  from  factors  other  than  those 
described  in  subsection  (bKD.  any  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to  lands  identified 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  and  not  previously 
vested  in  the  United  States  is  hereby  vested 
and  confirmed  In  the  United  States. 

(3)  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Initial  list 
was  published  and  distributed  pui^uant  to 
subsection  (b)(2).  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  publish  and  distribute  an  identification 
of  all  lands  in  which  right,  title,  and  Interest 
is  vested  and  confirmed  in  the  United  States 
by  paragraph  (2). 

(d)  Final  Lists.— (l)  As  soon  as  possible 
after  considering  any  requests  made  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)(3)  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  lands  pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  each  publish  a  final  list, 
consisting  of  lands  included  on  each  Sec- 
retary's initial  list  not  identified  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)(1).  Unless  a  Secretary  has 
published  a  final  list  on  or  before  the  date  18 
months  after  the  date  of  publication,  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)(2).  of  sue*  Secretary's 
Initial  list,  the  initial  list  prepared  by  such 
Secretary  shall  be  deemed  on  such  date  to  be 
the  final  list  required  to  be  published  by 
such  Secretary,  and  thereafter  no  lands  in- 
cluded on  such  initial  list  shall  be  excluded 
from  operation  of  subsection  (a). 

(2)  If  a  court  makes  a  final  decision  that  a 
parcel  of  land  was  arbitrarily  and  capri- 
ciously excluded  from  operation  of  sub- 
section (a),  such  parcel  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  included  on  a  final  list  published 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  unless  such  parcel 
is  located  wholly  or  partially  inside  a  con- 
servation  system   unit   or   any   other   area 
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which  Confess  has  designated  for  specific 
management,  in  which  case  such  parcel  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(CM2). 

(e)  Issuance  of  Instruments.— <l)  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act.  no  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  concerned  publishes  a  final  list  of 
lands  pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  shall  issue  deeds  confirm- 
ing the  quitclaim  made  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  the  lands  in- 
cluded on  such  final  list,  subject  to  valid  ex- 
isting rights  arising  from  factors  other  than 
a  relinquishment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
type  described  in  subsection  (b).  Each  such 
confirmatory  deed  shall  operate  to  estop  the 
United  States  from  making  any  claim  of 
right,  title,  or  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  base  lands  described  in  the 
deed,  shall  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  listed 
owner  or  entryman.  his  heirs,  devisees,  suc- 
cessors, and  assigns,  and  shall  be  in  a  form 
suitable  for  recordation  and  shall  be  filed 
and  recorded  by  the  United  States  with  the 
recorder  of  deeds  or  other  like  official  of  the 
county  or  counties  within  which  the  lands 
covered  by  such  confirmatory  deed  are  lo- 
cated so  that  the  title  to  such  lands  may  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  applicable 
State  law. 

(2)  The  United  States  shall  not  adjudicate 
and,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law  to 
the  contrary,  does  not  consent  to  be  sued  in 
any  suit  instituted  to  adjudicate  the  owner- 
ship of.  or  to  quiet  title  to,  any  base  land  in- 
cluded in  a  final  list  and  described  in  a  con- 
firmatory deed. 

(3)  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture  shall  be  re- 
quired to  inspect  any  lands  included  on  a 
final  list  nor  to  inform  any  member  of  the 
public  regarding  the  condition  of  such  lands 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  confirmatory 
deeds  required  by  this  subsection,  and  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  affect- 
ing any  valid  rights  with  respect  to  lands 
covered  by  a  confirmatory  deed  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  that  were  in  existence 
on  the  date  of  issuance  of  such  confirmatory 
deed. 

(f)  Waiver  of  Certain  Claims  against  the 
UNfTED  States.— Any  person  or  entity  ac- 
cepting the  benefits  of  this  Act  or  failing  to 
act  to  seek  such  benefits  within  the  time  al- 
lotted by  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  base 
or  other  lands  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
waived  any  claims  against  the  United  States, 
its  agents  or  contractors,  with  respect  to 
such  lands,  or  with  respect  to  any  revenues 
received  by  the  United  States  from  such 
lands  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  All  non-Federal,  third  party  rights 
granted  by  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
base  lands  shall  remain  effective  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  authorizing 
document.  The  United  States  may  reserve 
any  rights-of-way  currently  occupied  or  used 
for  Government  purposes. 

SEC.  3.  OTHER  CLAIM& 

(a)  Jurisdiction  and  Deadline.— (l)  Sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  and  limitations  of 
this  section,  a  party  claiming  right,  title,  or 
interest  In  or  to  land  vested  in  the  United 
States  by  section  2(c)(2)  of  this  Act  may  file 
In  the  United  States  Claims  Court  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  seeking  compensa- 
tion based  on  such  vesting.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Claims  Court 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such 
claim. 

(2)  A  claim  described  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  barred  unless  the  petition  thereon  is  filed 


within  1  year  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
a  final  list  pursuant  to  section  2(d)  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  any  claim  to  be  brought  in 
any  court  other  than  a  claim  brought  in  the 
United  States  Claims  Court  based  upon  the 
vesting  of  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to 
the  United  States  made  by  section  2(cK2)  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  LiMrTATioNs,  Defenses,  and  awards.— 
(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
diminishing  any  existing  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  any  lands  cov- 
ered by  section  2(c),  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  any  such  right,  title,  or  interest  es- 
tablished by  the  Act  of  July  6,  1960  (74  Stat. 
334). 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  precluding  or  limiting  any  defenses  or 
claims  (including  but  not  limited  to  defenses 
based  on  applicable  statutes  of  limitations, 
affirmative  defenses  relating  to  fraud  or 
speculative  practices,  or  claims  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  based  on  adverse  possession)  other- 
wise available  to  the  United  States. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  entitling  any  party  to  compensation  from 
the  United  States.  However,  in  the  event  of 
a  final  judgment  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court  in  favor  of  a  party  seeking  such  com- 
pensation, or  in  the  event  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  agreement  made  between  such  a 
party  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  United  States  shall  pay  such 
compensation  from  the  permanent  judgrment 
appropriation  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1304  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Savings  Clause.— This  Act  does  not  in- 
clude within  its  scope  selection  rights  re- 
quired to  be  recorded  under  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 5,  1955  (69  Stat.  534),  regardless  of 
whether  compensation  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  August  31,  1964  (78  SUt.  751)  was  or  was 
not  received. 

SEC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bond,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Feingold.  Mrs.  Feinstein, 
Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
Kerry.  Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Lieberman.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Ms.  Moseley-Braun.  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan,  Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Specter.  Mr. 
Wellstone.  and  Mr.  Wofford): 
S.  578.  A  bill  to  protect  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RELIGIOUS  freedom  RESTORATION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  Senator  Hatch 
and  31  other  Senate  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Religious  Freedom  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1993.  Identical  legislation  is 
being  introduced  today  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative 
Schumer  of  New  York,  Representative 
Cox  of  California,  and  over  130  other 
sponsors. 


The  Supreme  Court's  1990  decision  in 
Oregon  Employment  Division  versus 
Smith  sharply  limited  the  first  amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. Until  then.  Government  actions 
that  interfered  with  individuals'  abil- 
ity to  practice  their  religion  were  pro- 
hibited, unless  the  restriction  met  a 
strict  two-part  test.  It  must  be  nec- 
essary to  achieve  a  compelling  govern- 
mental interest,  and  there  must  be  no 
less  burdensome  way  to  achieve  the 
goal. 

The  compelling  interest  test  had 
been  the  constitutional  standard  for 
nearly  30  years.  Yet.  in  1990.  the  Court 
abruptly  abandoned  it.  Under  the  new 
standard,  there  is  no  special  constitu- 
tional protection  for  religious  liberty, 
as  long  as  governmental  restrictions 
are  neutral  on  their  face  as  to  religion 
and  have  general  application. 

The  bill  we  are  reintroducing  today 
restores  the  compelling  interest  test  by 
statute.  Not  every  free  exercise  claim 
will  prevail.  The  previous  standard  had 
worked  well  for  many  years,  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  reinstated. 

Few  issues  are  more  fundamental  to 
our  country.  America  was  founded  as  a 
land  of  religious  freedom  and  a  haven 
from  religious  persecution.  Two  cen- 
turies later,  that  founding  principle 
has  been  endangered.  Religious  liberty 
is  damaged  each  day  the  Smith  deci- 
sion stands.  Since  Smith,  more  than  50 
cases  have  been  decided  against  reli- 
gious claimants,  and  harmful  rulings 
are  likely  to  continue. 

As  a  result  of  the  Smith  decision,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  Government 
could  regulate  the  selection  of  priests 
and  ministers,  dry  communities  could 
ban  the  use  of  wine  in  communion  serv- 
ices, government  meat  inspectors  could 
require  changes  in  the  preparation  of 
kosher  food,  and  school  boards  could 
force  children  to  attend  sex  education 
classes  contrary  to  their  faith. 

Because  of  this  threat  to  religious 
freedom,  organizations  with  widely  di- 
vergent views  strongly  support  this 
legislation,  including  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Evangelicals,  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference,  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Committee,  the  American 
Muslim  Council,  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  the  Baptist  Joint  Commit- 
tee, the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Chris- 
tian Legal  Society,  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  People  for 
the  American  Way,  Coalitions  for 
America,  Concerned  Women  for  Amer- 
ica, and  the  House  School  Legal  De- 
fense Association. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  in  this 
year's  bill,  we  have  been  able  to  clarify 
its  provisions  to  meet  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference that  the  legislation  might  be 
construed  to  provide  a  basis  for  chal- 
lenging government  programs  that 
benefit   religious   organizations.    That 


was  never  the  intent  of  the  bill,  and  it 
was  not  the  result  of  the  pre-Smith 
test.  This  year's  bill  makes  clear  that, 
so  long  as  government  programs  are 
consistent  with  the  Establishment 
Clause  of  the  Constitution,  they  do  not 
violate  the  legislation.  The  Catholic 
Conference  has  endorsed  the  1993  legis- 
lation, and  we  are  very  pleased  to  have 
their  support. 

It  should  also  be  clear  that  the  bill 
does  not  give  practitioners  of  a  par- 
ticular religion  the  right  to  violate 
general  criminal  laws  protecting  public 
safety.  Our  society  clearly  has  a  com- 
pelling interest  in  protecting  people 
and  property.  Criminal  behavior  can- 
not and  would  not  overcome  that  im- 
portant interest. 

President  Clinton  has  endorsed  this 
legislation,  and  we  are  grateful  for  the 
administration's  support.  With  the  bi- 
partisan assistance  of  our  colleagues 
and  the  hard  work  of  the  organizations 
supporting  the  legislation,  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  have  the  bill  on  the 
President's  desk  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill,  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  President  Clinton,  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  578 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    'Religious 
Freedom  Restoration  Act  of  1993  ". 
SEC.    2.    CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS    AND    DEC- 
LARATION OF  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  rec- 
ognizing free  exercise  of  religion  as  an 
unalienable  right,  secured  its  protection  in 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution; 

(2)  laws  ■neutral"  toward  religion  may 
burden  religious  exercise  as  surely  as  laws 
intended  to  interfere  with  religious  exercise; 

(3)  governments  should  not  burden  reli- 
gious exercise  without  compelling  justifica- 
tion; 

(4)  in  Employment  Division  v.  Smith.  494 
U.S.  872  (1990)  the  Supreme  Court  virtually 
eliminated  the  requirement  that  the  govern- 
ment justify  burdens  on  religious  exercise 
imposed  by  laws  neutral  toward  religion;  and 

(5)  the  compelling  interest  test  as  set  forth 
in  prior  Federal  court  rulings  is  a  workable 
test  for  striking  sensible  balances  between 
religious  liberty  and  competing  prior  govern- 
mental interests. 

(b)  Purposes— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1»  to  restore  the  compelling  interest  test 
as  set  forth  in  Sherbert  v.  Verner.  374  U.S. 
398  (1963)  and  Wisconsin  v.  Yoder.  406  U.S.  205 
(1972)  and  to  guarantee  its  application  in  all 
cases  where  free  exercise  of  religion  is  bur- 
dened; and 

(2)  to  provide  a  claim  or  defense  to  persons 
whose  religious  exercise  is  burdened  by  gov- 
ernment. 

SEC.    3.     FREE    EXERCISE    OF    RELIGION    PRO- 
TECTED. 

(a)  In  General— Government  shall  not 
burden  a  person's  exercise  of  religion  even  if 


the  burden  results  from  a  rule  of  general  ap- 
plicability, except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b). 

(b)  Exception.— Government  may  burden  a 
person's  exercise  of  religion  only  if  it  dem- 
onstrates that  application  of  the  burden  to 
the  person— 

(1)  is  in  furtherance  of  a  compelling  gov- 
ernmental interest;  and 

(2)  is  the  least  restrictive  means  of  further- 
ing that  compelling  governmental  interest. 

(c)  Judicial  Relief— a  person  whose  reli- 
gious exercise  has  been  burdened  in  violation 
of  this  section  may  assert  that  violation  as 
a  claim  or  defense  in  a  judicial  proceeding 
and  obtain  appropriate  relief  against  a  gov- 
ernment. Standing  to  assert  a  claim  or  de- 
fense under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by 
the  general  rules  of  standing  under  article 
III  of  the  Constitution. 

SEC.  4.  attorneys  FEES. 

(a)  Judicial  Pr(X"eedincs.— Section  722  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (42  U.S.C.  1988)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Religious  Free- 
dom Restoration  Act  of  1993."  before  "or 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964". 

(b)  ADMiNisTRA'nvE  PROCEEDINGS.— Section 
504(b)(1)(C)  of  title  5.  United  Sutes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ii); 

(2)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iii)  and  inserting  ".  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "(iv)  the  Religious  Free- 
dom Restoration  Act  of  1993;"  after  clause 
(iii). 

SEC.  5.  DEFINITIONS. 
As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "government"  includes  a 
branch,  department,  agency,  instrumental- 
ity, and  official  (or  other  person  acting 
under  color  of  law)  of  the  United  States,  a 
State,  or  a  subdivision  of  a  State; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  each  territory  and  possession  of 
the  United  States; 

(3)  the  term  "demonstrates"  means  meets 
the  burdens  of  going  forward  with' the  evi- 
dence and  of  persuasion;  and 

(4)  the  term  'exercise  of  religion"  means 
the  exercise  of  religion  under  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

SEC.  6.  APPLICABILFTY. 

(a)  In  General— This  Act  applies  to  all 
Federal  and  Stale  law.  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  thai  law.  whether  statutory  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  adopted  before  or  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Rule  of  Con.structios— Federal  statu- 
tory law  adopted  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  is  subject  to  this  Act  unless 
such  law  explicitly  excludes  such  application 
by  reference  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Religious  Belief  Unaffected.— Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize any  government  to  burden  any  religious 
belief. 

SEC.  7.  ESTABLISHMENT  CLAUSE  UNAFFECTED. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
affect,  interpret,  or  in  any  way  address  that 
portion  of  the  First  Amendment  prohibiting 
laws  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion 
(referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  "Establish- 
ment Clause").  Granting  government  fund- 
ing, benefits,  or  exemptions,  to  the  extent 
permissible  under  the  Establishment  Clause, 
shall  not  constitute  a  violation  of  this  Act. 
As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "granting", 
used  with  respect  to  government  funding, 
benefits,  or  exemptions,  does  not  include  the 
denial  of  government  funding,  benefits,  or 
exemptions. 


Text  of  Letter  From  President  Clinton  to 
Senator  Kennedy 

I  am  pleased  that  you  and  Senator  Hatch, 
and  Representatives  Schumer  and  Cox.  will 
be  reintroducing  the  Religious  Freedom  Res- 
toration Act  (RFRA). 

The  right  to  practice  one's  faith  free  from 
governmental  interference  is  among  the 
most  fundamental  liberties  protected  by  our 
Constitution.  That  right  was  seriously  un- 
dermined by  the  Supreme  Court's  1990  deci- 
sion in  the  Smith  case. 

RFRA  is  urgently  needed  to  restore  full 
legal  protection  for  the  exercise  of  religion. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Congress 
to  secure  speedy  enactment  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  l.  This  section  provides  that  the 
title  of  the  Act  is  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act  of  1993. 

Sec.  2.  In  this  section.  Congress  finds  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  recognized 
that  religions  liberty  is  an  inalienable  right, 
protected  by  the  First  .Amendment,  and  that 
government  laws  may  burden  that  liberty 
even  if  they  are  neutral  on  their  face.  Con- 
gress also  determines  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Employment  Division  v. 
Smith  eliminated  the  compelling  interest 
test  for  evaluating  free  exercise  claims  pre- 
viously set  forth  in  Sherbert  v.  Verner  and 
Wisconsin  v.  Yoder.  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
restore  that  test  to  preserve  religious  free- 
dom. The  section  recites  that  the  Act  is  in- 
tended to  restore  the  compelling  interest 
test  and  to  guarantee  its  application  in  all 
cases  where  the  free  exercise  of  religion  is 
burdened. 

Sec.  3.  This  section  codifies  the  compelling 
interest  test  as  the  Supreme  Court  had  enun- 
ciated it  and  applied  it  prior  to  the  Smith  de- 
cision. The  bill  permits  government  to  bur- 
den the  exercise  of  religion  only  if  it  dem- 
onstrates a  compelling  state  interest  and 
that  the  burden  in  question  the  least  restric- 
tive means  of  furthering  the  interest.  It  per- 
mits persons  whose  religious  exercise  has 
been  burdened  in  violation  of  the  Act  to  as- 
sert that  violation  as  a  claim  or  defense  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  and  to  obtain  appropriate 
relief  against  a  government.  Standing  to  as- 
sert such  a  claim  or  defense  is  to  be  governed 
by  the  general  rules  of  standing  under  Arti- 
cle III  of  the  Constitution. 

SEC.  4.  This  section  amends  attorneys'  fees 
statutes  to  permit  a  prevailing  plaintiff  to 
recover  attorneys  fees  in  the  same  manner  as 
prevailing  plaintiffs  with  other  kinds  of  civil 
rights  or  constitutional  claims. 

Sec.  5.  This  section  defines  the  terms  "gov- 
ernment ".  "State",  "demonstrates"  and  "ex- 
ercise of  religion"  "Government  "  includes 
any  agency,  instrumentality  or  official  of 
the  United  States,  any  State  or  any  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State.  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  every  territory  and  possession  of 
the  United  States.  "Demonstrates "'  means  to 
meet  the  burden  of  production  and  persua- 
sion. "Exercise  of  religion  "  means  the  exer- 
cise of  religion  under  the  First  Amendment. 

Sec.  6.  This  section  states  that  the  Act  ap- 
plies to  all  existing  state  and  federal  laws, 
and  to  all  such  laws  enacted  in  the  future.  It 
also  clarifies  that  the  authority  it  confers  on 
the  government  should  not  be  construed  to 
permit  any  government  to  burden  any  reli- 
gious belief. 

Sec.  7.  This  section  makes  it  clear  that  the 
legislation  does  not  alter  the  law  for  deter- 
mining claims  made  under  the  Establish- 
ment Clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  It  also 
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confirms  that  grantiner  government  funding, 
benefits  or  exemptions,  to  the  extent  permis- 
sible under  the  Establishment  Clause,  does 
not  violate  the  Act;  but  the  denial  of  such 
funding,  benefits  or  exemptions  may  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  Act.  as  was  the 
case  under  the  Free  Exercise  Clause  in 
Sherbet t  v.  Verner. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce,  along  with 
Senator  Kennedy  and  others,  the  Reli- 
gious Freedom  Restoration  Act 
(RFRA)  of  1993.  This  legislation  re- 
sponds to  the  Supreme  Court's  April  17, 
1990,  decision  in  Employment  Division  v. 
Smith,  494  U.S.  892  (1990).  In  the  Smith 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  abandoned  the 
compelling  State  interest  standard  of 
review  for  government  practices  bur- 
dening an  individual's  exercise  of  reli- 
gion where  the  Government  action  in- 
volves a  "valid  and  neutral  law  of  gen- 
eral applicability."  494  U.S.  at  879. 

In  my  view,  the  standard  outlined  by 
the  Court  in  Smith  does  not  suffi- 
ciently protect  an  individual's  first 
amendment  right  to  the  "free  exercise" 
of  religion.  Freedom  of  religion  is  the 
first  freedom  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
guaranteed  to  every  individual,  not 
just  those  who  practice  their  faith  in  a 
majority  religion.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Framers  of  the  first  amendment  envi- 
sioned that  the  religious  minority 
would  remain  at  a  relative  disadvan- 
tage in  our  society  as  an  unavoidable 
consequence  of  our  democratic  govern- 
ment, as  the  Court  suggests.  In  my 
view,  it  was  exactly  this  relative  dis- 
advantage a  religious  minority  might 
suffer  that  the  authors  of  the  first 
amendment  specifically  sought  to 
avoid  and  protect  against.  The  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion  is  not  a  luxury  af- 
forded our  citizenry,  but  a  well  con- 
ceived and  fundamental  right. 

In  a  Senate  hearing  held  this  past 
Congress,  religious  leaders  like  Elder 
Dallin  Oaks  of  the  highest  governing 
body  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  testified  before  our 
committee  and  underscored  the  ur- 
gency and  critical  importance  of  this 
legislative  initiative.  Supporters  of 
this  legislation  include  over  55  groups, 
representing  an  extremely  broad  and 
diverse  coalition  of  religious  and  civil 
liberties  organizations,  including  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

It  is  clear  to  me  a  legislative  re- 
sponse is  critical  to  the  preservation  of 
the  full  range  of  religious  freedoms  the 
first  amendment  guarantees  to  the 
American  people,  particularly  those 
whose  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
differ  from  the  religious  majority  in 
our  country.  This  bill  will  serve  to  re- 
establish those  rights  guaranteed  in 
the  first  amendment  by  imposing  the 
"compelling  state  interest  "  standard 
for  judicial  review  of  governmental  ac- 
tion which  burdens  an  individual's  free 
exercise  of  religion. 

It  is  imperative  Congress  act  expedi- 
tiously in  response  to  the  Smith  deci- 
sion.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 


Senator  Kennedy,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  BiDEN.  and  others,  in  reaffirm- 
ing this  fundamental  right  to  the  free 
exercise  of  religion. 


By  Mr.  SMITH: 
S.  579.  A  bill  to  require  Congress  to 
comply   with   the   laws   it   imposes   on 
others;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

REQUIRING  CONGRESS  TO  COMPLY  WITH 
MANDATES  IT  IMPOSES  ON  OTHERS 

•  Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  require  Congress  to  comply  with 
the  mandates  it  Imposes  on  everyone 
else. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  heaped  one  regulation 
after  another  on  the  private  sector.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, business  spent  approximately 
$70  billion  in  1992  merely  to  comply 
with  the  costs  of  clean  air,  disability, 
and  other  new  regulations. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  American  busi- 
ness finds  itself  weighed  down  by  regu- 
lations which  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  compete  with  countries  such  as 
Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Korea? 

As  much  as  the  American  public  re- 
sents the  foolish  and  counterproductive 
impositions  placed  on  it  by  the  Federal 
Government,  what  they  resent  even 
more  is  the  fact  that  the  legislators 
who  have  piled  all  these  burdens  on  the 
general  public  somehow  feel  that  they 
themselves  are  above  any  requirement 
of  compliance. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  took  a  terrified 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  congres- 
sional accountability.  It  created  a  Sen- 
ate Office  of  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tices to  hear  complaints  from  Senate 
employees  that  their  rights  were  vio- 
lated at  the  hands  of  the  Senate  itself. 
It  is  now  apparent  that  the  procedure 
it  created  was  a  sham. 

This  office,  delegated  to  monitor  the 
Senate,  is  itself  appointed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Its  power  is  limited  to  mediation, 
rather  than  any  binding  arbitration. 
And  clearly,  this  convoluted  procedure 
continues  to  send  a  message  to  the 
American  people  that  Congress  has 
placed  itself  above  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  reverse  this  disturbing 
and  hypocritical  trend. 

First,  I  would  apply  to  Congress  six 
current  statutes  from  which  Congress 
has  conveniently  exempted  itself. 
These  are:  The  Americans  with  Disabil- 
ities Act;  Federal  prohibitions  against 
race  discrimination;  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act;  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  the  Equal  Pay  Act;  and 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act. 

These  statutes  would  be  applicable  to 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  Americans.  In  addition, 
my  bill  would  require  a  supermajority 
of  thi^e-fifths  of  those   Senators  and 


House  Members  chosen  and  sworn  for 
any  future  legislation  of  general  appli- 
cability which  sought  to  exempt  Con- 
gress from  its  provisions. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  what's 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander.  If  we  are  going  to  impose  regu- 
lation after  regulation  on  American 
business,  the  least  we  can  do  is  hold 
ourselves  accountable.  This  legislation 
would  force  Members  of  Congress  to 
comply  with  the  same  laws  as  other 
Americans.  I  urge  its  adoption.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Moy- 
NIHAN,     Mr.     Cohen,     and     Mr. 

LIEBERMAN): 

S.  580.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  competi- 
tiveness of  the  United  States  in  the 
global  economy  through  the  establish- 
ment of  Department  of  Trade  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department  of  the  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

TRADE  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Trade.  I  am  again  pleased  to  be  joined 
in  this  effort  by  Senators  Dole,  Boren, 
MoYNiHAN,  Cohen,  and  Lieberman. 

As  I  said  when  introducing  my  Re- 
inventing Government  Act,  S.  15,  we 
need  to  create  a  new  government  struc- 
ture that  is  much  less  bureaucratic  and 
more  responsive  in  its  service  to  the 
public.  As  a  long  time  advocate  of 
streamlining  government  and  improv- 
ing program  effectiveness,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  encouraged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's renewed  pledge  to  reexamine  the 
executive  branch.  During  the  past  dec- 
ade, companies  all  across  America  have 
had  to  restructure  for  the  21st  century 
and  in  my  view,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment faces  an  obligation  to  do  the 
same.  The  American  taxpayer  deserves 
nothing  less. 

While  there  are  many  areas  of  our 
Government  that  call  for  reform,  none 
in  my  opinion  is  more  urgent  or  impor- 
tant than  trade.  According  to  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  of  International 
Peace  and  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Economics,  "if  we  wish  to 
compete  in  the  new  global  economy 
and  deal  effectively  with  other  'new 
priorities,"  reorganizing  the  govern- 
ment for  the  postcold  war  world  is  a 
necessity,  not  a  luxury. 

The  importance  of  our  ability  to 
compete  in  international  markets  is 
central  to  our  future  economic  growth, 
our  domestic  welfare  and  our  national 
security.  Just  as  America  prevailed  in 
the  cold  war,  we  must  continue  to  lead 
the  world  in  the  global  economy  of  the 
next  century.  Our  present  system,  by 
failing  to  integrate  into  our  overall 
policy  economic  and  other  global  con- 
cerns, makes  it  virtually  impossible  to 
develop  a  coherent  and  effective  strat- 
egy for  the  post-cold  war  era.  As  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  observed  more  than  30 


years  ago,  poor  organization  "can 
scarcely  fail  to  result  in  inefficiency 
and  can  easily  lead  to  disaster." 

If  we  really  want  to  restake  our 
claim  in  the  international  market- 
place, we  must  get  organized  and 
project  a  strong,  resolute  trade  pres- 
ence to  the  world  that  will  command 
respect  and  sei^e  our  domestic  trade 
interests.  By  streamlining  our  Govern- 
ment's trade  functions,  the  United 
States  will  finally  be  able  to  speak 
with  a  single,  strong  voice  on  trade 
matters.  A  new  department  dedicated 
to  trade  will  also  expand  our  exports 
by  giving  American  firms  and  workers 
the  tools  necessary  to  compete  and  win 
in  international  competition.  And  by 
enhancing  our  ability  to  compete  in 
the  global  economy,  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment of  ti^de  will  create  new 
American  jobs. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  a  trade  department  is 
by  no  means  a  new  Idea.  I  introduced 
legislation  in  1983  and  again  in  1987  to 
create  such  a  department.  Other  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  both  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  have  also  advocated  var- 
ious models  of  trade  reorganization 
during  the  past  decade.  But  while  the 
idea  of  a  cabinet-level  trade  depart- 
ment is  not  a  new  idea,  it  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  trade  reorganization  in  1983. 
First  to  testify  before  the  committee 
at  those  hearings  was  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  Senator  MOY- 
nihan.  Senator  Moynihan  testified 
that: 

Our  current  trade  policy-making  apparatus 
is  woefully  inadequate.  We  need  to  create  a 
single  Department,  single  organization  and  a 
single  cabinet  level  voice  responsible  for 
making  and  coordinating  trade  policy.  And 
we  must  do  it  soon.  To  delay  or  to  avoid  this 
consolidation  is  to  condemn  our  trade  policy 
to  inaction,  indecision  and  inertia. 

As  Senator  Moynihan  put  it,  "while 
organization  isn't  everything,  dis- 
organization isn't  anything." 

The  late  Malcolm  Baldridge,  who  as 
many  of  you  know  was  a  great  pro- 
ponent of  trade  reorganization,  also 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  that: 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  foreign 
competition  and  maintain  and  enhance  the 
multilateral  framework  for  trade,  we  must 
take  the  institutional  steps  that  will  be  nec- 
essary to  meet  those  challenges.  Trade  pol- 
icy formulation,  negotiation,  regulation  and 
promotion  are  closely  intertwined.  They  can- 
not efficiently  or  effectively  be  artificially 
separated  in  different  cabinet-level  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  contin- 
ued: 

Our  national  interest  in  trade  deserves  the 
most  effective  organization  we  can  design  for 
the  challenges  just  ahead.  We  need  a  Cabi- 
net-level Department  that  can  act  to  aissure 
that  the  U.S.  economy  gets  maximum  bene- 
fit from  international  trade  during  these  de- 
manding and  dangerous  years. 


Also  testifying  before  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  was  former 
Trade  Representative  Robert  Strauss. 
Ambassador  Strauss  testified  that  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  trade 
"would  give  trade  issues  a  higher  visi- 
bility within  our  Government  and  send 
a  signal  to  our  partners  that  trade  pol- 
icy will  no  longer  be  relegated  to  sec- 
ondary status."  Ambassador  Strauss 
expressed  his  concern  to  the  committee 
that  other  nations,  seeing  the  frag- 
mented responsibilities  for  trade  in  the 
U.S.  Government,  would  judge  that 
"we  do  not  take  trade  issues  seri- 
ously." According  to  Strauss,  one  of 
the  strengths  of  the  reorganization 
proposal  "is  its  potential  for  longer- 
range  policy  planning,  particularly 
with  regard  to  an  aggressive  export 
policy." 

In  its  1984  report  on  trade  reorganiza- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  concluded: 

The  present  trade  organization  has  four 
basic  failings:  (1)  it  does  not  focus  national 
and  Presidential  attention  on  trade;  (2)  it  di- 
vides trade  leadership,  leaving  our  govern- 
ment without  a  strong  trade  advocate  and 
hindering  the  development  of  coherent,  stra- 
tegic trade  policy;  (3)  it  is  a  management 
nightmare  requiring  principal  trade  policy 
officials  to  spend  a  sigmificant  portion  of 
their  time  on  coordination  rather  than  on 
design  and  implementation  of  effective  trade 
policy;  and  (4)  it  does  not  adequately  support 
improvements  in  U.S.  competitiveness. 

More  recently,  a  1992  study  by  the 
Competitiveness  Policy  Council  con- 
cluded that  "our  present  governmental 
structure  was  not  designed  to  help  this 
country  compete  in  a  global  economy." 
According  to  the  Progressive  Policy  In- 
stitute, "government  is  virtually  the 
only  sector  of  American  society  that 
has  yet  to  confront  the  need  to  re- 
invent itself  for  the  information  age." 

More  specifically,  in  "Mandate  For 
Change,"  the  Progressive  Policy  Insti- 
tute asserts: 

New  priorities  require  new  institutional 
arrangements.  If  the  Clinton  administration 
is  going  to  elevate  trade  and  competitiveness 
within  its  foreign  policy  priorities;  if  it  is 
going  to  expand  the  scope,  pace,  and  impact 
of  multilateral  and  bilateral  trade  talks:  if  it 
is  going  to  coordinate  the  pursuit  of  trade 
and  noneconomic  goals— then  it  will  need  to 
reorganize  the  system  the  government  uses 
to  pursue  its  trade  and  competitiveness  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Clinton  Administration  should  press 
for  Congressional  cooperation  to  abolish 
USTR  and  the  Commerce  Department,  mov- 
ing their  trade  functions,  and  many  similar 
functions  in  other  departments,  into  a 
streamlined  Department  of  Trade  and  Tech- 
nology. The  new  department  should  have  re- 
sponsibility, in  all  goods  and  service  sectors, 
for  negotiating  and  implementing  trade 
agreements,  for  operational  and  analytical 
support,  for  technology  policy,  for  export  fi- 
nancing, for  many  import  and  export  con- 
trols, and  for  liaison  to  industry.  By  replac- 
ing many  of  the  duplicative  and  fragmented 
divisions  and  agencies  involved  with  trade 
today,  such  a  department  would  provide  bet- 
ter coordination  and  leadership  on  these 
critical  issues. 


In  a  similar  vein.  Ambassador  Alan 
Wolff,  who  served  as  the  U.S.  Deputy 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 
from  1977  to  1979  and  is  coauthor  of 
"Conflict  Among  Nations— Trade  Poli- 
cies in  the  1990's,"  argued  that  the 
"United  States  should  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Trade."  In  a  presentation 
before  the  Economic  Strategy  Institute 
in  Washington,  D.C.  on  October  5,  1992, 
Ambassador  Wolff  remarked: 

Unfortunately,  trade  policy  formulation 
has  become  a  step-child  in  the  government's 
decision-making  process.  There  is  duplica- 
tion, conflict  and  confusion.  A  consolidation 
of  functions  and  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  agencies  involved  is  clearly  called  for.  The 
United  States  should  establish  a  Department 
of  Trade.  This  would  bring  together  all  the 
line  functions  affecting  trade — analysis,  ne- 
gotiations, enforcement,  implementation, 
and  export  promotion.  Recognizing  the  spe- 
cial international  negotiating  role  of  the 
Secretary  of  Trade,  he  or  she  would  retain 
the  function  of  personal  representative  of 
the  President  in  trade  negotiations. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  its 
most  recent  transition  series  report, 
also  indicated  that  there  is  a  need  to 
develop  and  implement  a  comprehen- 
sive Government  strategy  for  export 
promotion  programs  which  are  cur- 
rently spread  among  many  agencies. 
The  GAO  characterized  the  existing 
Department  of  Commerce  as  "likely 
facing  the  most  complex  web  of  divided 
authorities"  within  our  government 
and  urged  that  the  current  components 
of  Commerce  be  carefully  examined 
with  an  eye  toward  "spinning  off  or 
eliminating  those  components  that  do 
not  fit." 

Finally,  during  his  recent  confirma- 
tion hearing  to  become  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Con- 
gressman Leon  Panetta  testified  that 
"we  have  got  to  create  a  more  central 
focus  on  trade  issues."  Recognizing 
that  trade  is  a  fundamental  element  of 
our  economy.  Congressman  Panetta  ar- 
gued that  "if  we  are  going  to  get  into 
the  21st  century  and  be  competitive 
with  the  Japanese  and  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  with  the  French  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  have  got  to  em- 
phasize the  trade  side  of  this  thing— 
and  look  seriously  at  the  element  of  re- 
organization and  trying  to  centralize 
these  agencies.  " 

As  indicated,  there  is  a  very  distin- 
guished history  of  support  for  the  idea 
of  a  Cabinet-level  department  of  trade. 
While  I  understand  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  abandon  the  status  quo,  we  should 
heed  the  seasoned  advice  of  our  top 
trade  leaders  and  get  organized  for  the 
future.  As  the  Republican  leader  and 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  Senator 
Dole,  wrote  in  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce last  spring: 

We  have  been  debating  trade  reorganiza- 
tion for  years.  Let's  stop  debating  and  start 
reorganizing  in  a  way  that  will  give  us  a 
lean,  mean  governmental  structure  to  attack 
our  trade  problem. 

STRUCTURE 

A  carefully  crafted  department  of 
trade  will  provide  this  country  with  a 
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trade  infrastructure  that  will  be  a 
source  of  strength  and  reliability  for 
years  to  come.  Briefly,  the  Trade  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1993  proposes  to  con- 
solidate the  princii>al  executive  branch 
trade  functions  within  a  single.  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Trade.  The 
new  Department  will  incorporate  the 
related  economic  affairs  and  business 
elements  of  the  existing  Commerce  De- 
partment, including  the  International 
Trade  Administration,  the  Bureau  of 
Export  Administration,  the  functions 
of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs,  other  than  Census,  and  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administra- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Agency  and  Bureau  of  Pri- 
vate Enterprise  will  move  to  the  new 
Department. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  remaining 
elements  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  be  reassigned  to  other  areas 
of  the  Government  resulting  in  no  net 
gain  in  the  number  of  Cabinet-level  de- 
partments. Thus,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  will  combine  with  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Minority 
Business  Development  Agency  will 
combine  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Under  my  proposal,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Technology  Ad- 
ministration will  become  independent 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government.  In 
addition,  the  Technology  Administra- 
tion would  gain  the  added  resources  of 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  and 
the  National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration. 

As  President  Clinton  has  remarked, 
we  need  to  bring  together  the  resources 
necessary  to  develop  cutting-edge  prod- 
ucts and  technologies  and  to  convert 
firom  a  defense  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. An  integrated  and  revitalized 
Technology  Administration  would 
strengthen  our  government's  ability  to 
implement  policies  designed  to  speed 
technology  transfer  from  the  labora- 
tory to  the  marketplace,  thereby  creat- 
ing new  jobs.  I  might  add  that  while 
my  bill  proposes  an  independent  U.S. 
Technology  Administration.  I  would 
not  be  adverse  to  housing  that  organi- 
zation within  a  larger  Department  of 
Trade  and  Technology  as  recommended 
by  the  Progressive  Policy  Institute  and 
others.  This  is,  in  fact,  structurally 
closer  to  the  reorganization  I  have  ad- 
vocated in  past  years,  and  would 
achieve  the  uniform  goal  of  enhancing 
America's  economic  competitiveness. 

LEADERSHIP 

In  the  trade  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, we  are  losing  ground  because  of 
our  divided  trade  leadership.  For  too 
long  our  trade  interests  have  had  no 
central  authority  to  turn  to  for 
straight,  dependable,  consistent  infor- 
mation on  trade  policy,  and  our  trade 
competitors  are  free  to  shop  the  sys- 
tem for  the  best  deal  for  their  particu- 


lar interests.  Lack  of  clear  trade  lead- 
ership often  creates  confusion  and  al- 
lows our  economic  competitors  to  use 
"divide-and-conquer"  tactics  to  influ- 
ence the  trade  policy-making  process. 

Indeed,  in  "A  Japan  That  Can  Say 
No,"  Shintaro  Ishihara  writes: 

Relations  are  very  poor  between  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative.  [The  USTR]  and  [the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce]  quarreled  like  dogs  and 
monkeys,  they  never  got  along  and  were  al- 
ways bad  mouthing  each  other. 

According  to  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment of  International  Peace  and  the 
Institute  for  International  £k:onomics 
"confusion  between  the  USTR  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  continues  so 
much  so  that  in  foreign  eyes  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  often  appeared  to  have 
two  Trade  Ministers."  One  can  argue 
that  things  will  be  different  now,  under 
new  leadership  and  new  players.  But  al- 
ready there  is  the  same  confusion  that 
has  characterized  the  past.  During  his 
confirmation  hearing  last  month.  Com- 
merce Secretary  Ron  Brown  promised 
that  he  would  make  the  Department  of 
Commerce  "the  lead  agency  in  trade 
policy."  By  elevating  the  USTR  to  the 
Secretary  level  and  by  consolidating 
trade  leadership  within  one  office  as 
suggested  in  my  bill,  there  should  no 
longer  be  any  question  as  to  who  is 
boss  when  it  comes  to  matters  affect- 
ing U.S.  trade  interests.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  a  single  depart- 
ment dedicated  to  trade  will  be  respon- 
sible for  both  policymaking  and  policy 
implementation. 

NEGOTIATIONS 

While  our  trade  agenda  has  expanded 
enormously  over  the  past  decade,  our 
ability  to  meet  new  needs  has  not.  The 
small  staff  at  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative is  just  not  sufficient  to 
handle  all  of  the  detailed  work  re- 
quired for  increasingly  complex  nego- 
tiations such  as  NAFTA  and  the  Uru- 
guay round.  Moreover,  the  future  areas 
of  major  trade  negotiation  will  likely 
be  in  areas  such  as  competition  policy 
and  the  environment.  The  issues  are  no 
longer  simply  tariffs  and  typical  non- 
tariff  barriers,  but  are  more  fundamen- 
tal such  as  the  way  in  which  major 
market  economies  are  structured  and 
how  they  affect  trade  patterns.  There 
are  also  issues  related  to  the  growing 
regionalism  in  the  world  economy  and 
how  that  will  affect  the  evolution  of 
our  trade  system  as  we  know  it. 

Clearly,  addressing  these  and  other 
crucial  trade  issues  requires  additional 
expertise  and  resources  at  the  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  beyond 
a  few  more  staff.  One  only  has  to  look 
at  the  number  of  trade  negotiations  we 
have  had  with  Japan  and  the  number  of 
United  States  Trade  Representative  of- 
ficials staffing  them.  As  it  stands  now 
there  are  only  five  professional  staff  in 
the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive's Japan  and  China  office,  and  one 
of  them  focuses  exclusively  on  China. 
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Of  course  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive can  ask  Commerce  to  handle  the 
detailed  tasks,  but  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative has  no  management  con- 
trol over  the  results.  This  kind  of  man- 
agement inefficiency  stifles  creativity 
and  hampers  quality  performance — ele- 
ments that  are  increasingly  important 
as  we  seek  to  break  new  ground  in  our 
international  trade  agreements  and  in 
the  implementation  of  domestic  trade 
laws. 

Another  problem  is  that  our  trade 
negotiators  often  lack  the  experience 
and  detailed  professional  competence 
of  their  foreign  counterparts.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  absence  of  a  clear  and  at- 
tractive career  path  for  international 
trade  experts  discourages  many  tal- 
ented individuals  from  staying  in  the 
government.  That  is  why  I  have  in- 
cluded a  provision  in  the  bill  rec- 
ommending the  creation  of  a  Profes- 
sional Trade  Service  Corps  designed  to 
attract  and  retain  the  very  best  trade 
personnel.  Under  this  provision,  the 
Trade  Representative's  office  will  be 
transformed  into  a  corps  of  trade  ex- 
perts. Not  only  will  the  new  depart- 
ment be  lean,  under  4,000  employees,  it 
will  also  be  muscular. 

In  addition  to  clear  trade  leadership 
and  a  strong  team  of  negotiators,  the 
Trade  Reorganization  Act  establishes 
three  distinct  bureaus  to  support  the 
new  department. 

TRADE  POLICY  AND  ANALYSIS 

First,  the  bill  establishes  a  new  Bu- 
reau of  Trade  Policy  and  Analysis  to 
provide  analytical  and  policy  support 
to  the  Secretary.  The  two  components 
within  the  Commerce  Department  now 
responsible  for  assisting  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  in  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations,  namely 
trade  development  and  international 
economic  policy,  will  combine  with  the 
existing  Office  of  Economic  Analysis  to 
form  the  new  bureau.  The  combined  bu- 
reau is  designed  to  ensure  that  our 
trade  negotiators  have  the  organiza- 
tional support  they  deserve  and  will 
provide  American  business  with  a 
central  point  of  contact  within  the  De- 
partment. 

TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Second,  the  United  States  must  do  a 
better  job  of  monitoring  and  enforcing 
its  trade  agreements.  The  Uruguay 
round  itself,  if  concluded  successfully, 
will  require  an  enormous  amount  of 
close  attention  and  monitoring  to  en- 
sure that  our  trading  partners  fulfill 
their  obligations  under  the  agreement. 
There  needs  to  be  a  more  focused  effort 
aimed  at  enforcing  U.S.  trade  laws  and 
monitoring  existing  agreements  to  en- 
sure that  our  businesses  are  getting  a 
fair  shake.  That  is  why  the  legislation 
that  I  am  introducing  today  combines 
the  forces  of  both  the  Export  and  Im- 
port Administrations  in  a  new  Bureau 
of  Trade  Administration  designed  to 
ensure  that  all  our  trade  agreements 
and  laws  are  enforced  to  their  fullest 
extent. 
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EXPORT  PROMOTION 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, we  need  a  national  export  vi- 
sion. As  in  other  areas  of  trade,  our  ex- 
port promotion  functions  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  nothing  in  my  judgment  more 
important  to  get  this  country  moving 
again,  to  create  jobs  and  growth,  than 
for  us  to  do  a  better  job  in  exporting 
American-made  products  and  services. 

According  to  his  January  8.  1993.  tes- 
timony before  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  Director  of  Inter- 


The  centerpiece  of  the  new  Bureau  of 
Export  Promotion— the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Service — will 
be  beefed  up  in  two  important  respects. 
First,  the  Administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
will  report  to  the  Director  General  of 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service  and  will  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  conducting  programs 
designed  to  increase  U.S.  export  earn- 
ings through  travel  and  tourism.  Sec- 
ond, the  Trade  and  Development  Agen- 
cy, currently  associated  with  the  Agen 


national  Trade  and  Finance  Issues  of    cy  for  International  Development,  will 

Dr.  transfer  to  the  Foreign  Commercial 
Service.  As  you  know,  that  program 
supports  feasibility  studies  by  U.S. 
firms  and  is  intended  to  win  substan- 
tial follow-up  contracts  for  project  im- 
plementation, again  boosting  exports. 

It  is  absolutely  crucial  that  we  pro- 
vide U.S.  businesses  with  the  financial 
backing  to  compete  in  world  markets. 
Under  the  reorganization,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Trade  for  Export  Pro- 
motion will  become  the  Chairman  of 
both  Exim  and  OPIC.  Exim  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  direct  credits,  guaran- 
tees and  insurance,  plus  intermediary 
loans  to  commercial  banks  and  will 
work  closely  with  the  United  States 
and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  in 
beefing  up  exports.  Similarly.  OPIC 
will  continue  to  operate  financial  serv- 
ices and  political  risk  insurance  to  en- 
courage U.S.  investment  in  developing 
countries. 

The  idea  is  simple:  increase  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  create  new  American  jobs.  It 
has  been  said  that  every  billion  dollars 
of  U.S.  exports  creates  nearly  20.000 
new  jobs.  Significantly,  exports  have 
accounted  for  seventy  percent  of  U.S. 
economic  growth  since  1988  and  today 
support  the  jobs  of  more  than  7.5  mil- 
lion Americans.  According  to  President 
Clinton,  "we  now  have  over  7  million 
export-related  jobs  in  America.  They 
tend  to  involve  better  work  and  better 
pay  *  *  *.  They  are  exactly  the  kind  of 
jobs  we  need  for  a  new  generation  of 
Americans." 

CONCLUSION 

As  President  Clinton  declared  upon 
assuming  office,  "(p)rofound  and  pow- 
erful forces  are  shaking  and  remaking 
our  world.  *  *  *  We  know  we  have  to 
face  hard  truths  and  take  strong  steps. 
But  we  have  not  done  so.  Instead,  we 
have  drifted,  and  that  drifting  has 
eroded  our  resources,  fractured  our 
economy,  and  shaken  our  confidence." 
According  to  the  President,  "we  must 
look  new  at  institutions  we  use  to 
chart  our  way  in  the  global  economy 
and  ask  whether  they  are  serving  our 
interest  in  this  new  world,  or  whether 
we  need  to  modify  them  or  create  oth- 
ers." 

In  my  view,  there  has  never  been  a 
stronger  case  for  trade  reorganization 
than  today.  The  world  has  fundamen- 
tally changed  in  recent  years  and  one 
thing    remains    absolutely    clear — our 


the    General    Accounting    Office. 
Alan  Mandelowitz.  asserted: 

In  order  to  do  a  good  job  in  export  pro- 
motion, you  need  to  know  what  your  mission 
Is.  you  need  to  have  a  field  structure,  you 
need  to  have  expertise  in  your  organization, 
and  you  need  to  have  resources.  Because  we 
have  spread  export  promotion  among  so 
many  agencies,  we  do  not  have  all  those  as- 
pects of  an  effective  organization  in  one 
place. 

At  the  Commerce  Department,  in  the  For- 
eign Commercial  Service,  we  have  an  organi- 
zation which  has  made  tremendous  strides  in 
Improving  its  effectiveness.  It  has  studied  in 
depth  its  mission,  its  programs:  it  has  im- 
proved the  expertise  of  its  organization  and 
its  people,  but  it  has  very  limited  resources. 

At  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  you  have  an  agency 
with  the  resources  and  expertise,  but  no  field 
structure  to  deliver  those  resources.  At  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  you  have  a 
large  field  structure  and  you  have  a  lot  of  re- 
sources, but  you  have  no  expertise  in  the  de- 
livery of  export  assistance,  and  as  a  result, 
they  provide  almost  no  assistance  to  export- 
ers. 

And  in  the  Trade  Development  Program, 
you  have  an  agency  with  assistance  to  help 
underwrite  the  cost  of  feasibility  studies  for 
major  projects  overseas  in  the  hop>es  that  if 
we  fund  the  feasibility  studies,  we'll  have  a 
more  attractive  opportunity  for  exporting  to 
those  projects  when  they  are  implemented, 
but  that  organization  is  a  stand-alone  orga- 
nization which  is  not  integrated  with  all  the 
others. 

Until  we  begin  to  address  this  kind  of  frac- 
turing of  our  export  promotion  services,  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  dissipate  the  re- 
sources we  have  available,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue, I  think,  to  not  make  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  available  resources  in  an  area 
that  is  so  critical  to  our  economic  success 
and  competitiveness  today. 

My  reorganization  proposal  estab- 
lishes a  new  Bureau  of  Export  Pro- 
motion within  the  trade  department 
that  will  include  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Service,  the  Trade 
and  Development  Agency,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  OPIC  and  the  U.S.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration.  While  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  has  made  significant  improve- 
ments in  our  government's  export  pro- 
motion functions.  I  believe  we  can  do 
better.  As  it  stands  now.  only  one-third 
of  our  manufacturing  companies  are 
exporting.  By  combining  our  trade 
marketing  and  financing  arms  under 
one  rootf.  I  believe  that  American  busi- 
nesses will  benefit  from  enhanced  ex- 
ports. 


competitive  posture  in  world  markets 
will  be  a  critical  determinant  of  our 
national  strength  in  years  ahead.  I 
would  urge  every  one  of  my  colleagues 
to  give  this  proposal  the  serious  con- 
sideration it  deserves  and  to  join  with 
me.  Senator  Dole.  Senator  Boren.  and 
Senator  Cohen  in  moving  this  bill 
through  Congress  and  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent. As  Abraham  Lincoln  observed 
over  a  century  ago.  "the  dogmas  of  the 
quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present.  As  our  case  is  new.  we 
must  think  anew,  and  act  anew."  Un- 
less the  United  States  puts  muscle  and 
coherence  into  its  trade  policy,  we  may 
squander  what  is  perhaps  our  greatest 
growth  opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  bill  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  580 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Trade  Reorganization  Act  of 
1993-. 
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sis. 

Sec.  214.  Bureau  of  Trade  Administration. 
Part  C— Officers 

Sec.  221.  Deputy  Secretary. 

Sec.  222.  Trade  Representative. 

Sec.  223.  Under  Secretaries. 

Sec.  224.  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Sec.  225.  General  Counsel. 

Sec.  226.  Inspector  General. 

Sec.  227.  Representative  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Part  D— Transfers  to  the  Department 

Sec.  231.  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative. 

Sec.  232.  Transfers  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Sec.  233.  Transfer  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Sec.  234.  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration. 

Sec.  235.  Trade  and  Development  Agency. 

Sec.  236.  Bureau  of  Private  Enterprise. 
Part  E^Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  241.  Personnel  provisions. 

Sec.  242.  Delegation  and  assignment. 

Sec.  243.  Succession. 

Sec.  244.  Reorganization. 

Sec.  245.  Rules. 

Sec.  246.  Working  capital  fund. 

Sec.  247.  Funds  transfer. 

Sec.  248.  Contracts,  grants,  and  cooperative 
agreements. 

Sec.  249.  Publications. 

Sec.  250.  Use  of  facilities. 

Sec.  251.  Field  offices 

Sec.  252.  Gifts  and  bequests. 
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Sec.  253.  Seal  of  Department. 

Sec.  254.  Annual  report. 

Sec.  255.  Professional  Trade  Service  Corps. 

Sec.  256.  National  Trade  Data  Bank. 

Part  F— Related  agencies 

Sec.  261.  Interagency  trade  organization. 

Sec.  262.  National  Security  Council. 

Sec.  263.  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Part  G— Conforming  Provisions 

Sec.  271.  Amendments. 

Sec.  272.  Repeals. 

TITLE  in— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TECH- 
NOLOGY ADMINISTRATION  AS  INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCY 

Part  a— Establishment  of  Technology 
administration 

Sec.  301.  Short  title. 

Sec.  302.  Findings. 

Sec.  303.  Definitions. 

Sec.  304.  Establishment. 

Sec.  305.  Functions  of  the  Administrator. 

Sec.  306.  Conforming  amendments. 

Part  B— administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  321.  Rules. 

Sec.  322.  Delegation. 

Sec.  323.  Personnel  and  services. 

Sec.  324.  Contracts. 

Sec.  325.  Use  of  facilities. 

Sec.  326.  Service  charges. 

Sec.  327.  Acquisition    and    maintenance    of 
property. 

Sec.  328.  Facilities  at  remote  locations. 

Sec.  329.  Copyrights  and  patents. 

Sec.  330.  Gifts  and  bequests. 

Sec.  331.  Transfers  of  funds  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Sec.  332.  Working  capital  fund. 

Sec.  333.  Seal  of  Administration. 

Sec.  334.  Annual  report. 

Sec.  335.  Status    of    Administration    under 
certain  laws. 

TITLE  IV— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION  AS  AN  INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCY 

Part  A— Establishment  of  administration 

Sec.  401.  Short  title. 

Sec.  402.  Findings. 

Sec.  403.  Definitions. 

Sec.  404.  Establishment. 

Sec    405.  Officers. 

Sec.  406.  Transfer  of  the  National   Oceanic 
and    Atmospheric    Administra- 
tion   from    the   Department   of 
Commerce. 
Part  B— administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  411.  Rules. 

Sec.  412.  Delegation. 

Sec.  413.  Personnel  and  services. 

Sec.  414.  Contracts. 

Sec.  415.  Use  of  facilities. 

Sec.  416.  Service  charges. 

Sec.  417.  Acquisition    and    maintenance    of 
property. 

Sec.  418.  Facilities  at  remote  locations. 

Sec.  419.  Copyrights  and  patents. 

Sec.  420.  Gifts  and  bequests. 

Sec.  421.  Transfers  of  funds  from  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Sec.  422.  Working  capital  fund. 

Sec.  423.  Seal  of  Administration. 

Sec.  424.  Annual  report. 

Sec.  425.  Status    of    Administration    under 
certain  laws. 

Sec.  426.  Salary    of    Assistant    Administra- 
tors. 

Sec.  427   Coordination  of  environmental  pol- 
icy. 
TITLE  V-TRANSFERS  TO  OTHER 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
Part  A— Minority  Business  Development 
Agency 

Sec.  501.  Transfers    to    the    Small    Business 
Administration. 
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Sec.  502.  Administrative  provisions  relating 
to  the  Minority  Business  Devel- 
opment Agency. 
Sec.  503.  Conforming    amendments    relating 
to  the  Minority  Business  Devel- 
opment Agency. 
Part  B— Transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
Sec.  511.  Transfers. 

Sec.  512.  Establishment  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 
Sec.  513.  Report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. 
Sec.  514.  Conforming    amendments    relating 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
TITLE  VI— TRANSITIONAL.  SAVINGS. 
AND  CONFORMING  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  Additional  transfers. 
Sec.  602.  Transfer  and  allocations  of  appro- 
priations and  personnel. 
Sec.  603.  Incidental  transfers. 
Sec.  604.  Effect  on  personnel. 
Sec.  605.  Savings  provisions. 
Sec.  606.  Separability. 
Sec.  607.  Reference. 
Sec.  608   Transition. 

Sec.  609.  Additional      conforming      amend- 
ments. 
Sec.  610.  Termination  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 
TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  701.  Effective  date 
Sec.  702.  Interim  appointments. 
Sec.  703.  Personnel   and   funding   reductions 

resulting  from  reorganization. 
Sec.  704.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
findings 
Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  principal  national  goals  of  the  United 
States  are  to— 

(A)  maintain  United  States  leadership  in 
international  trade  liberalization  and  expan- 
sion efforts; 

(B)  reinvigorate  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  economy  to  compete  in  international 
markets  and  to  respond  flexibly  to  changes 
in  international  competition;  and 

(C)  expand  United  States  participation  in 
international  trade  through  aggressive  pro- 
motion and  marketing  of  American  products 
and  services; 

(2)  the  economy  of  the  United  States  is  so 
inextricably  linked  with  the  international 
economic  system  that  all  domestic  economic 
sectors  are  influenced  by  the  dynamics  of 
global  trade  and  investment; 

(3)  the  expansion  of  United  States  partici- 
pation in  international  trade  will  improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  increasing  demand  for  Amer- 
ican products  and  services,  creating  jobs,  and 
increasing  the  gross  national  product; 

(4)  business,  labor,  and  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment must  place  the  highest  priority  on  de- 
veloping methods  and  policies  to  achieve  the 
goals  described  in  paragraph  (1),  and  the 
achievement  of  such  goals  is  dependent  on  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  capability  of 
United  States  businesses  to  compete  in  for- 
eign markets; 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  can  enhance 
the  capability  of  United  States  businesses  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets  by  acting  to — 

(A)  reduce  political  and  economic  barriers 
to  sales  and  investments  by  such  businesses; 

(B)  promote  American  goods  and  services 
in  foreign  countries; 

(C)  encourage  aggressive  participation  by 
the  private  sector  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace; and 

(D)  develop  policies  to  enhance  productiv- 
ity and  long-term  growth; 


(6)  effective  and  efficient  Government  ac- 
tion to  enhance  the  capability  of  United 
States  businesses  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets requires  coordination  of  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  Government 
policies  relating  to  the  international  trade 
interests  of  the  United  States; 

(7)  the  Federal  Government  can  enhance 
the  capability  of  State  governments  to  ex- 
pand foreign  markets  for  goods  and  services 
produced  in  such  States  by — 

(A)  providing  information  resources  suit- 
able for  developing  and  conducting  inter- 
national export  programs  in  the  States; 

(B)  coordinating  activities  of  Federal  over- 
seas trade  facilities  with  State  international 
trade  offices; 

(C)  providing  practical  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  States  developing  or  conducting 
international  export  and  investment  pro- 
grams; and 

(D)  taking  appropriate  actions  to  promote 
the  availability  of  such  information  and  as- 
sistance; 

(8)  effective  and  efficient  Government  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  international  trade  fur- 
ther requires  the  employment  of  a  corps  of 
personnel  consisting  of  individuals  who.  like 
the  personnel  of  the  governments  of  United 
States  trading  partners,  are  highly  experi- 
enced and  educated  in  international  trade 
operations  and  negotiations; 

(9)  the  present  organizational  structure  of 
Government  administration  of  international 
trade  activities  is  so  diffuse  that  inconsist- 
ent and  contradictory  policies  and  actions 
result; 

(10)  such  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
policies  and  actions  inhibit  domestic  trade 
interests,  create  trade  opportunities  for  our 
international  competitors,  and  discourage 
experienced  Government  personnel  from  ca- 
reer service  in  international  trade  activities; 

(11)  United  States  performance  in  inter- 
national trade  is  fundamentally  linked  to 
the  competitiveness  of  American  Industry  in 
the  world  economy; 

(12)  improvements  in  the  competitiveness 
of  United  States  industry,  products,  and 
services  can  be  aided  by  reducing  traditional 
antagonisms  among  government,  industry, 
labor,  and  the  public; 

(13)  a  lack  of  analytical  capability  and 
knowledge  concerning  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  American  industries  and  foreign  in- 
dustries greatly  hampers  or  delays  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  formulate  respon- 
sible trade  policies  and  policies  that  affect 
the  international  competitiveness  of  domes- 
tic industries; 

(14)  the  consolidation  of  Government  func- 
tions relating  to  international  trade,  includ- 
ing functions  relating  to  technical  analysis, 
policymaking,  international  negotiation, 
and  operational  responsibilities,  into  a  De- 
partment of  Trade  shall  provide  the  needed 
coordination  of  Government  activity  in 
international  trade  and  will  encourage  the 
retention  of  the  highly  experienced  person- 
nel necessary  for  such  coordination  to  be  ef- 
fective; 

(15)  the  continued  prosperity  and  overall 
competitive  posture  of  the  United  States 
calls  for  a  decisive  and  unified  trade  policy 
that  vigorously  promotes  an  equitable  inter- 
national trade  environment  in  which  the 
United  States  is  able  to  compete  fully  and 
fairly; 

(16)  continued  United  States  leadership  in 
the  world  economy  requires  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  a  trade  policy  that  is 
delineated  and  understood  by  the  rest  of  the 
world; 


(17)  establishing  a  decisive  and  unified 
trade  policy  has  become  a  number  one  prior- 
ity of  the  United  States; 

(18)  enhancing  the  process  of  consultation 
and  advice  between  the  executive  branch,  the 
Congress,  and  the  private  sector  will  assist 
in  developing  the  consensus  on  and  support 
for  the  trade  policy  of  the  United  States; 

(19)  there  is  no  one  single  agency  or  depart- 
ment within  the  executive  branch  with  over- 
all responsibility  for  the  development,  co- 
ordination, implementation,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  trade  policy,  and 
the  proliferation  and  division  of  agencies 
within  the  executive  branch  have  weakened 
the  overall  leadership  of  the  United  States  in 
international  trade  matters;  and 

(20)  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  substantially  enhanced 
through  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Trade. 

definitions 
Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act.  unless  other- 
wise provided  or  indicated  by  the  contexts 

(1)  the  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  Trade; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Trade; 

(3)  the  term  "function"  means  any  duty, 
obligation,  power,  authority,  responsibility, 
right,  privilege,  activity,  or  program; 

(4)  the  term  "administrative  and  support 
functions"  means  legal  functions,  investiga- 
tive functions,  budget  preparation  and  anal- 
ysis functions,  administrative  functions, 
public  information  functions,  and  congres- 
sional relations  functions  carried  out  by  a 
Federal  agency,  and  such  other  support  serv- 
ices as  may  be  determined  by  the  head  of 
such  agency; 

(5)  the  term  "executive  department"  has 
the  meaning  given  to  the  term  "Executive 
department"  by  section  101  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(6)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  to  the  term  "agency"  by  sec- 
tion 551(1)  of  such  title;  and 

(7)  the  term  "office"  includes  any  office, 
administration,  agency,  institute,  unit,  orga- 
nizational entity,  or  component  thereof. 

TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 
Part  A— Establishment 
establishment  of  department 
Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  established  an  execu- 
tive department  to  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade.  The  Department  shall  be  ad- 
ministered  by   a   Secretary   of  Trade,   who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Trade  shall  be 
deemed  the  successor  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  all  purposes,  including  proto- 
col. 

FUN(rnoNs  OF  the  secretary 
Sec.  202.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  functions 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act, 
such  other  functions  as  the  President  may 
assigrn  or  delegate  to  the  Secretary,  and  such 
other  functions  as  the  Secretary  may.  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  be  required  to 
carry  out  by  law.  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  serve  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the 
President  on  international  trade  policy  and 
advise  the  President  on  the  impact  of  other 
policies  of  the  United  States  Government  on 
international  trade; 

(2)  exercise  primary  responsibility,  with 
the  advice  of  the  interagency  organization 
established  under  section  242  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  for  developing  and  im- 
plementing international  trade  policy,  in- 
cluding commodity  matters  and.  to  the  ex- 


tent related  to  international  trade  policy,  di- 
rect investment  matters  and.  in  exercising 
such  responsibility,  advance  and  implement 
the  goals  described  in  section  101(1)  as  the 
primary  mandate  of  the  Department; 

(3)  exercise  lead  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  international  trade  negotiations,  in- 
cluding negotiations  relating  to  commodity 
matters  and.  to  the  extent  that  such  nego- 
tiations are  related  to  international  trade, 
direct  investment  negotiations; 

(4)  exercise  lead  responsibility  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  export  strategy, 
including  policies  designed  to  implement 
such  strategy; 

(5)  with  the  advice  of  the  interagency  orga- 
nization established  under  section  242  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  issue  policy 
guidance  to  other  Federal  agencies  on  inter- 
national trade,  commodity,  and  direct  in- 
vestment functions  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  assure  the  coordination  of  international 
trade  policy; 

(6)  seek  and  promote  new  opportunities  for 
United  States  products  and  services  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  marketplace; 

(7)  assist  small  businesses  In  developing  ex- 
port markets; 

(8)  support  State  governments  involved  in 
expanding  foreign  markets  for  goods  and 
services  produced  in  such  States; 

(9)  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  trade; 

(10)  analyze  economic  trends  and  develop- 
ments in  order  to  understand  and  foster  the 
conditions  that  enhance  productivity, 
growth,  and  competitiveness; 

(11)  report  directly  to  the  Congress— 

(A)  on  the  administration  of.  and  matters 
pertaining  to.  the  trade  agreements  program 
under  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness 
Act  of  1988.  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  and  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930;  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  other  important  issues 
pertaining  to  international  trade; 

(12)  keep  each  official  adviser  to  the  United 
States  delegations  to  international  con- 
ferences, meetings,  and  negotiation  sessions 
relating  to  trade  agreements  who  is  ap- 
pointed from  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  under 
section  161  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  currently 
informed  on  United  States  negotiating  objec- 
tives with  respect  to  trade  agreements,  the 
status  of  negotiations  in  progress  with  re- 
spect to  such  agreements,  and  the  nature  of 
any  changes  in  domestic  law  or  the  adminis- 
tration thereof  which  the  Secretary  may  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  to  carry  out  any  trade 
agreement; 

(13)  consult  and  cooperate  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  interested  par- 
ties on  international  trade  matters  of  inter- 
est to  such  governments  and  parties,  and  to 
the  extent  related  to  international  trade 
matters,  on  investment  matters,  and.  when 
appropriate,  hold  informal  public  hearings; 

(M)  serve  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the 
President  on  government  policies  designed 
to  contribute  to  enhancing  the  ability  of 
American  industry  and  services  to  compete 
in  international  markets; 

(15)  develop  recommendations  for  national 
strategies  and  on  specific  policies  intended 
to  enhance  the  productivity  and  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  United  States 
industries; 

(16)  identify  and  develop  recommendations 
to  address  problems  affecting  the  economic 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States; 

(17)  serve  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the 
President  in   identifying  and  assessing  the 


consequences  of  any  government  policies 
which  adversely  affect,  or  have  the  potential 
to  adversely  affect,  the  competitiveness  of 
United  States  industries  and  services;  and 

(18)  promote  cooperation  between  business, 
labor,  and  government  to  improve  industrial 
performance  and  the  ability  of  American  in- 
dustries to  compete  in  international  markets 
and  to  facilitate  consultation  and  commu- 
nication between  the  government  and  the 
private  sector  about  domestic  industrial  per- 
formance and  prospects  as  well  as  the  per- 
formance and  prospects  of  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  the  (Chairman 
pro  tempore  of  the  interagency  organization 
established  under  section  242  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  be  Deputy  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Poli- 
cies established  under  Elxecutive  Order  11269. 
issued  February  14.  1966. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Trade  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  des- 
ignee of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  all 
matters  which  potentially  involve  inter- 
national trade  in  agricultural  products. 

(2)  If  an  international  meeting  for  negotia- 
tion or  consultation  includes  discussion  of 
international  trade  in  agricultural  products, 
the  Secretary  of  Trade  or  the  designee  of 
such  Secretary  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  such  meeting 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  des- 
ignee of  such  Secretary  shall  be  Vice  Chair- 
man. The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  do  not 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (g)  to  assign  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of.  or  participation  in.  any  trade  ne- 
gotiation or  meeting  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
Trade  Promotion  Coordinating  Committee 
established  by  the  President  on  May  23.  1990. 

(g)  Except  where  expressly  prohibited  by 
law.  the  Secretary,  at  the  request  or  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  head  of  any  other 
Federal  agency,  may  assign  the  responsibil- 
ity for  conducting  or  participating  in  any 
specific  international  trade  negotiation  or 
meeting  to  the  head  of  such  agency  whenever 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  subject 
matter  of  such  international  trade  negotia- 
tion is  related  to  the  functions  carried  out 
by  such  agency. 

Part  B— Offices  and  Bureaus 
office  of  the  trade  representattve 
Sec.  211.  There  is  esUblished  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  the  Office  of  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative. The  Secretary,  through  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Trade  Representatives,  shall  per- 
form all  functions  (other  than  administra- 
tive and  support  functions)  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  by  section  231. 

BUREAU  OF  export  PROMOTION 

Sec.  212.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  Export  Pro- 
motion. The  Bureau  of  Export  Promotion 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Bureau  of  Export  Promotion 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Secretary,  through  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Bureau  of  Export  Promotion, 
shall  perform  all  functions  (other  than  ad- 
ministrative and  support  functions)  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  under  sections 
232(3)(A).  233.  234.  and  235.  The  Bureau  of  Ex- 
port Promotion  shall  be  the  Government's 
lead  organization  responsible  for  implement- 
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Ingr  and  devising  United  States  trade  ihx>- 
motion  and  financing  efforts. 

(bMl)  There  is  established  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  Eixport  Promotion  the — 

(A)  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service; 

(B)  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(C)  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

(2KAKi)  The  United  States  and  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  shall  be  administered  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  shall  serve  as 
Director  General  of  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Service,  and  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(ii)  There  is  established  the  Trade  and  De- 
velopment Agency  and  the  United  States 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  within 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service.  The  Trade  and  Development  Agency 
shall  be  administered  by  a  Director  and  the 
United  States  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  administered  by  a  Director. 
Both  Directors  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

(B)  The  Export-Import  Banlc  established 
under  paragraph  <1)(A)  shall  be  administered 
by  a  President  and  a  Board  of  Directors  as 
provided  under  section  3  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Banlt  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635a)  as 
amended  by  section  233  of  this  Act. 

(C)  The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration established  under  paragraph  (1)(C) 
shall  be  administered  by  a  President  and  a 
Board  of  Directors  as  provided  under  section 
233  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  2193)  as  amended  by  section  234  of  this 
Act. 

BUREAU  OF  TRADE  POLICY  AND  ANALYSIS 

Sec.  213.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Policy  and 
Analysis.  The  Bureau  of  Trade  Policy  and 
Analysis  shall  be  administered  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Policy  and 
Analysis  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  through 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade 
Policy  and  Analysis  shall  perform  all  func- 
tions (other  than  administrative  and  support 
functions)  transferred  to  the  Secretary  under 
section  232(3)(B).  The  Under  Secretary  for 
Trade  Policy  and  Analysis  shall  advise  the 
Secretary  of  Trade  on  international  trade 
and  economic  policy  and  provide  assistance 
to  the  Secretary  in  multilateral  and  bilat- 
eral trade  negotiations. 

(b)(1)  There  is  established  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  Trade  Policy  and  Analysis  the — 

(A)  Office  of  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy; 

(B)  Office  of  Business  Analysis;  and 

(C)  Office  of  Economic  Analysis. 

(2)  Each  component  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade 
Policy  and  Analysis  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  (A).  (B).  and  (C)  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  Assistant  Secretary  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

BUREAU  OF  TRADE  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  214.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Adminis- 
tration. The  Bureau  of  Trade  Administration 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Administra- 
tion who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary  through  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Adminis- 
tration shall   perform  all   functions  (other 


than  administrative  and  support  functions) 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  under  section 
232(3KC).  The  Bureau  of  Trade  Administra- 
tion shall  be  responsible  for  overseeing  and 
enforcing  all  trade  laws  and  agreements  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

(bKD  There  is  established  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  Trade  Administration  the — 

(A)  Export  Administration;  and 

(B)  Import  Administration. 

(2)  Each  administration  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  and  (B)  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  Assistant  Secretary  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Part  CJ— Officers 
deputy  secretary 

Sec.  221.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment a  Deputy  S«cretary  of  Trade,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Secretary  shall  act  for  and 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Secretary 
or  in  the  event  the  office  of  Secretary  be- 
comes vacant.  The  Deputy  Secretary  shall 
act  for  and  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary until  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Secretary  no  longer  exists  or  a  successor  to 
the  Secretary  has  been  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

TRADE  representative 

Sec.  222.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
a  Trade  Representative,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Trade 
Representative  shall  have  the  rank  and  sta- 
tus of  Ambassador  and  shall  represent  the 
United  States  in  all  trade  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Trade. 
under  secretaries 

Sec.  223.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment three  Under  Secretaries  of  Trade,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Each  Under  Secretary  of  Trade  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

assistant  secretaries 

Sec.  224.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment six  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Trade,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Each  Assistant  Secretary  of  Trade  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

general  counsel 

Sec.  225.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
a  General  Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  General  Counsel 
shall  provide  legal  assistance  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerning  the  activities,  programs, 
and  policies  of  the  Department. 

inspector  general 

Sec.  226.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
an  Inspector  General  who  shall  be  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978.  as  amended  by  section  271(h)  of 
this  Act. 

representative  to  the  general  agreement 
on  tariffs  and  trade 

Sec.  227.  There  shall  be  in  the  Department 
a  Permanent  Representative  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 


Part  D— Transfers  to  the  Department 

office  of  the  united  states  trade 

representative 

Sec.  231.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary all  functions  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  and  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  all 
functions  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  such 
Office. 

TRANSFERS  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE 

Sec.  232.  Except  for  functions  transferred 
by  titles  III,  IV,  V.  and  VI.  there  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary— 

(1)  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; 

(2)  all  functions  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; and 

(3)  all  functions  of.  and  all  functions  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of,  the  following 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce: 

(A)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
International  Trade,  the  Director  General  of 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Services,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Travel  and  Tourism  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tourism  Market- 
ing; 

(B)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Economic  Affairs,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Trade  Development,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  Chief  Economist 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  and 

(C)  the  Under  Secretary  for  Export  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Import  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

TRANSFER  OF  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Sec  233.  (a)(1)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  relating  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Export- Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  is  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Trade. 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635a(b))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•(b)  There  shall  be  a  President  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Bank.  There  shall  be  a  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  shall  serve  as  President  of  the  Bank  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank,  and  who  shall  at  other 
times  perform  such  functions  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe.". 

(c)  Section  3(c)(1)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635a(c)(l))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Bank  consisting  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Bureau  of  Export  Promotion  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  (who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman),  the  President  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States  (who  shall 
serve  as  Vice  Chairman),  the  President  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
and  the  Director  General  of  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service.". 


(d)  Section  2301(h)  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1968  (15  U.S.C. 
4721(h))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Assistance  to  Export-Imhort 
Bank.— The  Commercial  Service  shall  pro- 
vide, at  its  district  offices  in  the  United 
States,  such  services  as  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Trade  for  Export  Promotion  determines 
necessary  to  assist  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  lend- 
ing, loan  guarantee,  insurance,  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bank". 
OVERSEAS  private  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

Sec.  234.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency  relating  to  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

(b)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 233(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2193(b))  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'T^e  Under  Secretary  of  the  Bureau 
of  Export  Promotion  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  President  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
(who  shall  serve  as  Vice  Chairman),  and  the 
Director  General  of  the  United  States  For- 
eign and  Comnr.ercial  Service  shall  serve  on 
the  Board". 

TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

Sfx  235.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary all  functions  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  International  Development 
Agency  relating  to  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Agency.  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Department  all  functions  of  the  Trade  and 
Development  Program. 

BUREAU  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Sec.  236.  There  are  transferred  to  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service 
all  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Private  Enter- 
prise of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

Part  E— administrative  Provisions 

PERSONNEL  provisions 

Sec.  241.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees,  including  investigators,  attor- 
neys, and  administrative  law  judges,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  Department.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  such  officers  and 
employees  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  civil  ser\'ice  laws  and  their  com- 
pensation fixed  in  accordance  with  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)(1)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment shall,  under  section  5108  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  a  grade  level  above  GS-15  of  the 
General  Service,  and  in  the  Senior  Executive 
Service,  of  a  number  of  positions  in  the  De- 
partment equal  to  the  number  of  positions  in 
that  grade  level  which  were  used  primarily 
for  the  performance  of  functions  and  offices 
transferred  by  this  Act  and  which  were  as- 
signed and  filled  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Appointments  to  positions  provided  for 
under  this  subsection  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3324  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  if  the  individual 
appointed  in  such  position  is  an  individual 
who  is  transferred  in  connection  with  the 
transfer  of  functions  and  offices  under  this 
Act  and.  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  holds  a  position  and  has  duties 
comparable  to  those  of  the  position  to  which 
appointed  under  this  subsection. 


(3)  The  authority  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  position  established  at  a 
grade  level  above  GS-15  shall  terminate 
when  the  person  first  appointed  to  fill  such 
position  ceases  to  hold  such  position. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  section  414(a)(3)(A)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978,  an  indi- 
vidual appointed  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  occupy  the  same  position  as 
the  individual  occupied  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  compensate  such  experts  and  con- 
sultants for  each  day  (including  traveltime) 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate 
of  pay  for  a  position  at  a  grade  level  above 
GS-15  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  such  title.  The  Secretary  may  pay  ex- 
perts and  consultants  who  are  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of  business 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence at  rates  authorized  by  sections  5702 
and  5703  of  such  title  for  persons  in  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

(d)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept voluntary  and  uncompensated  services 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1342  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  if  such 
services  will  not  be  used  to  displace  Federal 
employees  employed  on  a  full-time,  part- 
time,  or  seasonal  basis. 

(B)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
volunteer  service  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3111  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  incidental  expenses,  including  but  not 
limited  to  transportation,  lodging,  and  sub- 
sistence for  individuals  who  provide  vol- 
untary services  under  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  of  paragraph  ( I ). 

(3)  An  individual  who  provides  voluntary 
services  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  not  be 
considered  a  Federal  employee  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  for  purposes  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  com- 
pensation for  work  injuries,  and  chapter  171 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
tort  claims. 

(e)  In  order  to  assure  United  States  rep- 
resentation in  trade  matters  at  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  level  of  repre.sentalion 
maintained  by  industrial  nations  which  are 
major  trade  competitors  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  classify 
certain  positions  at  Foreign  Service  posts  as 
commercial  minister  positions  and  shall  as- 
sign members  of  the  Foreign  Service  per- 
forming functions  of  the  Department  of 
Trade,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Trade,  to  such  positions  in  nations  which 
are  major  trade  competitors  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  obtain 
and  use  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Trade  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  positions  to  be  so  classified  under  this 
subsection. 

deleg.ation  and  assignment 

Sec.  242.  Except  where  otherwise  expressly 
prohibited  by  law  or  otherwise  provided  by 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of 
the  functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary  by 
this  Act  and  any  function  transferred  or 
granted  to  the  Secretary  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  to  such  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate,  and  may  authorize  successive  re- 
delegations  of  such  functions  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate.  No  delegation  of  func- 
tions by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  or 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
relieve  the  Secretary  of  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  such  functions. 


succession 

Sec.  243.  (a)  Subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
President,  and  except  as  provided  in  section 
221(b).  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
order  by  which  officers  of  the  Department 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  act  for.  and  perform  the  functions  of. 
the  Secretary  or  any  other  officer  of  the  De- 
partment appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  such  other  officer,  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  or 
such  other  officer. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  and  unless  the  President  directs  other- 
wise, an  individual  acting  for  the  Secretary 
or  another  officer  of  the  Department  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall  continue  to  serve 
in  that  capacity  until  the  absence  or  disabil- 
ity of  the  Secretary  or  such  other  officer  no 
longer  exists  or  a  successor  to  the  Secretary 
or  such  other  officer  has  been  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
reorganization 

Sec.  244.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c).  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  allocate  or 
reallocate  functions  among  the  officers  of 
the  Department,  and  to  establish,  consoli- 
date, alter,  or  discontinue  such  organiza- 
tional entities  in  the  Department  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
the  Secretary  may  establish,  consolidate, 
alter,  or  discontinue  any  organizational  en- 
tity in  the  Department  or  allocate  or  reallo- 
cate any  function  of  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  upon  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  sixty  days  after  the  receipt  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Go\ernment  Operations 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  notice  by 
the  Secretary  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  the  facts  and 
circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of  such 
proposed  action. 

rules 

Sec.  245.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
prescribe,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  chapters  5  and  6  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  administer  and  manage  the  functions  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Department. 

WORKING  capital  FUND 

Sec.  246.  (a)  The  SecreUry  is  authorized  to 
establish  for  the  Department  a  working  cap- 
ital fund,  to  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  such  common 
administrative  services  as  the  Secretary 
shall  find  to  be  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency,  including— 

(Da  central  supply  service  for  stationery 
and  other  supplies  and  equipment  for  which 
adequate  stocks  may  be  maintained  to  meet 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  and  its  components: 

(2)  central  messenger,  mail,  and  telephone 
service  and  other  communications  services: 

(3)  office  space,  central  services  for  docu- 
ment reproduction  and  for  graphics  and  vis- 
ual aids; 

(4)  a  central  library  service:  and 

(5)  such  other  services  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

(b)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  of 
any  appropriations  made  for  the  purpo.se  of 
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providinff  working  capital  and  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  such  stocks  of  supplies, 
equipment,  and  other  assets  and  inventories 
on  order  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to 
the  fund,  less  the  related  liabilities  and  un- 
paid obliffations.  The  fund  shall  be  reim- 
bursed in  advance  from  available  funds  of 
agencies  and  offices  in  the  Department,  or 
from  other  sources,  for  supplies  and  services 
at  rates  which  will  approximate  the  expense 
of  operation,  including  the  accrual  of  annual 
leave  and  the  depreciation  of  equipment.  The 
fund  shall  also  be  credited  with  receipts  from 
sale  or  exchange  of  property  and  receipts  in 
payment  for  loss  or  damage  to  property 
owned  by  the  fund.  There  shall  be  covered 
into  the  United  States  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  any  surplus  of  the  fund 
(all  assets,  liabilities,  and  prior  losses  con- 
sidered) above  the  amounts  transferred  or 
appropriated  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
fund.  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund 
the  stocks  of  supplies,  equipment,  other  as- 
sets, liabilities,  and  unpaid  obligations  relat- 
ing to  those  services  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  be  performed. 

FUNDS  TRANSFER 

Sec.  247.  The  Secretary  may.  when  author- 
ized in  an  appropriation  Act  in  any  fiscal 
year,  transfer  funds  from  one  appropriation 
to  another  within  the  Department,  except 
that  no  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  either  increased  or  decreased  by 
more  than  10  per  centum  and  no  such  trans- 
fer shall  result  in  increasing  any  such  appro- 
priation above  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  therefore. 

CONTR.ACTS.  GRANTS.  AND  COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  248  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  the  Secretary  may 
make,  enter  into,  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements, 
grants,  or  other  similar  transactions  with 
public  agencies,  private  organizations,  and 
persons,  and  make  payments  (in  lump  sum  or 
installments,  and  by  way  of  advance  or  reim- 
bursement, and.  in  the  case  of  any  grant, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  and  underpayments)  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Secretary 
or  the  Department 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  to  make  payments  under  this  title 
shall  be  effective  only  to  such  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts.  This  subsection  does  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  authority  granted 
under  section  252. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Sec.  249.  Subject  to  such  procedures  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  may 
disseminate  in  the  form  of  reports  or  publi- 
cations such  information  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

USE  OF  FACILITIES 

Sec  250  (a)  With  their  consent,  the  Sec- 
retary, with  or  without  reimbursement,  may 
use  the  research,  services,  equipment,  and  fa- 
cilities of— 

(1)  an  individual; 

(2)  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization,  including  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  any  political  subdivision  of  any  State. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 


of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States;  or 

(4)  any  foreign  government, 
in   carrying  out  any   function   of  the   Sec- 
retary or  the  Department. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  under  terms,  at  rates, 
and  for  periods  that  the  Secretary  considers 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  may  permit  the 
use  by  public  and  private  agencies,  corpora- 
tions, associations  or  other  organizations,  or 
by  individuals,  of  any  real  property,  or  any 
facility,  structure  or  other  improvement 
thereon,  under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  may  require  permittees  under 
this  section  to  maintain  or  recondition,  at 
their  own  expense,  the  real  property,  facili- 
ties, structures,  and  improvements  used  by 
such  permittees. 

FIELD  OFFICES 

SEC.  251.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  may  establish,  alter,  consolidate, 
maintain,  or  discontinue  State,  regional,  dis- 
trict, local,  or  other  field  offices  as  the  Sec- 
retary finds  necessary  or  appropriate  to  per- 
form any  function  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Department. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  establish,  alter, 
consolidate,  maintain,  or  discontinue  State. 
regional,  district,  local,  or  other  field  offices 
under  subsection  (a)  upon  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  sixty  days  after  the  receipt  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  notice  by 
the  Secretary  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  the  facts  and 
circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of  such 
proposed  action. 

(c)  Within  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress  a  joint  report  containing 
recommendations  for  improving  the  com- 
petitiveness of  United  States  business 
through— 

(1)  enhanced  cooperation  between  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service: 

(2)  the  utilization  of  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration regional  offices  by  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service; 

(3i  increased  efforts  to  assist  small-  and 
medium-size  firms  to  enter  the  export  mar- 
ket through  the  facilities  of  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service;  and 

(4)  consolidation  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration within  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Service  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Sec  252.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts 
and  bequests  of  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitat- 
ing the  work  of  the  Department.  Gifts  and 
bequests  of  money  and  the  proceeds  from 
sales  of  other  property  received  as  gifts  or 
bequests  shall  be  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  a  separate  fund  and  shall 
be  disbursed  on  order  of  the  Secretary.  Prop- 
erty accepted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph, 
and  the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  used  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  income,  es- 
tate, and  gift  taxes,  and  State  taxes,  prop- 
erty accepted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
considered  a  gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  use  of 
the  United  States. 


(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  invest  and  re- 
invest in  securities  of  the  United  States  or  in 
securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest by  the  United  States  any  moneys  con- 
tained in  the  fund  provided  for  in  subsection 
(a).  Income  accruing  from  such  securities, 
and  from  any  other  property  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  shall  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund,  and  shall 
be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the  Secretary. 

SEAL  OF  department 

Sec  253.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal 
of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Department  of 
such  design  as  the  Secretary  shall  approve. 
Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 
annual  report 

Sec  254.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 
prepare  and  transmit  a  written  report  to  the 
President  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
on  the  activities  of  the  Department  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRADE  SERVICE  CORPS 

Sec  255.  Within  180  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress a  report  containing  recommendations 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Professional  Trade 
Service  Corps  designed  to  attract  and  retain 
highly  qualiTied.  experienced,  and  motivated 
professionals  to  administer  the  trade  policies 
and  activities  of  the  United  States.  The  sys- 
tem shall  contain  provisions  for — 

(1)  the  advancement  and  retention  of  per- 
sonnel on  a  competitive  basis; 

(2)  the  designation  of  senior  positions  in 
such  Federal  agencies  in  order  that  person- 
nel employed  in  such  agencies  may  advance 
in  careers  relating  to  international  trade; 
and 

(3)  the  transfer  of  personnel  between  the 
system  and  the  Foreign  Service  personnel 
system  in  order  that  personnel  employed  in 
such  systems  may  be  employed  in  foreign 
and  domestic  service. 

NATIONAL  TRADE  DATA  BANK 

Sec  256.  Within  180  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress a  report  containing  recommendations 
for  enhancing  the  Government's  foreign 
trade  and  economic  data  collection  and  dis- 
semination activities.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  recommendations  for  increasing  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  National  Trade  Data  Bank  es- 
tablished by  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Com- 
petitiveness Act  of  1988; 

(2)  findings  by  the  Interagency  Trade  Data 
Advisory  Committee  for  expanding  the  Na- 
tional Trade  Data  Bank  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  its  users; 

(3)  recommendations  on  including  within 
the  National  Trade  Data  Bank  economic  in- 
formation collected  by  United  States  intel- 
ligence agencies;  and 

(4)  suggestions  for  the  overall  Improve- 
ment and  coordination  of  the  United  States 
Governmenfs  trade  and  economic  data  col- 
lection and  dissemination  activities. 

Part  F— Related  agencies 
interagency  trade  organization 

Sec  261.  Section  242(aM3)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1872(a)(3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(3)(A)  The  interagency  organization  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  com- 
posed of— 

••(i)  the  Secretary  of  Trade,  who  shall  be 
Chairman. 

••(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


"(iii)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

"(iv)  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

"(v)  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 

"(vi)  the  representatives  of  such  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  as  the  Secretary  of 
Trade  shall  designate. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Trade  may  invite 
representatives  from  other  agencies,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  attend  particular  meetings  if 
subject  matters  of  specific  functional  inter- 
est to  such  agencies  are  under  consideration. 
It  shall  meet  at  such  times  and  with  respect 
to  such  matters  as  the  President  or  the 
Chairman  shall  direct.". 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Sec  262.  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section 
101(a)  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50 
U.S.C.  402(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (5),  (6),  and  (7) 
as  clauses  (6).  (7).  and  (8),  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(5)  the  Secretary  of  Trade;". 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

Sec  263.  Section  3  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  United  States  executive  director 
of  the  Fund  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  Trade  with  respect  to  matters  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Fund  which  relate  to 
trade.". 

Part  G — Conforming  Provisions 
amendme.vts 

Sec  271.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  3.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  Commerce,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Trade.". 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  Trade.". 

(c)  Section  5312  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; 

"Secretary  of  Trade". 

(d)(1)  Section  2(b)  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1979  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (1)  and  by  striking  out  "(2)". 

(2)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

•Deputy  Secretary.  Department  of 
Trade.". 

(e)  Section  5314  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Travel  and  Tourism: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Deputy  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tives; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Under  Secretaries  of  Trade  (3). 

"Deputy  Secretary  of  Trade. 

"Chief  Trade  Negotiator.  Department  of 
Trade. 

"Permanent  Representative  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Department 
of  Trade.". 

(D  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


"Assistant  Secretaries  of  Trade  (6). 

"General  Counsel.  Department  of  Trade. 

"President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States. 

"President  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation.". 

(g)  Section  5318  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
Commissioner  of  Patents.  Depiartment  of 
Commerce: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
National  Export  Expansion  Coordinator,  De- 
partment of  Commerce; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Director.  United  States  Travel  Service,  De- 
partment of  Commerce; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Inspector  General.  Department  of  Com- 
merce; 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
Director.  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Inspector  General.  Department  of 
Trade.". 

(h)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  9(a)(1) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B); 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
through  (H)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  through 
(G).  respectively;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  subparagraph  (I)  the 
following: 

"(H)  of  the  Department  of  Trade,  all  func- 
tions of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce relating  to  the  functions  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Trade  by  section  232  of 
the  Trade  Reorganization  Act  of  1992;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Commerce,"  each  place 
it  appears  in  section  11;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "Trade."  after  "Interior," 
each  place  it  appears  in  such  section. 

(i)(l)  Chapter  4  of  title  I  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  4— REPRESENTATION  IN 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

-SEC.    Ml.   FUNCTIONS  OF  THE   SECRETARY  OF 
TRADE. 

"The  Secretary  of  Trade  shall— 

"(1)  be  the  chief  representative  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  each  trade  negotiation  under 
this  title  or  chapter  1  of  title  III  of  this  Act. 
or  subtitle  A  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Trade 
and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1988; 

"(2)  report  directly  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  and  be  responsible  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  trade  agreements  programs  under 
this  Act.  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1988.  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  and  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930; 

"(3)  advise  the  President  and  Congress 
with  respect  to  nontariff  barriers  to  inter- 
national trade,  international  commodity 
agreements,  and  other  matters  which  are  re- 
lated to  the  trade  agreements  programs;  and 

"(4)  be  responsible  for  making  reports  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  matters  set 
forth  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2).". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  chapter  4 
and  section  141  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Chapter  4— Representation  in  Trade 
Negotiations 
"Sec.    141.    Functions   of  the   Secretary   of 
Trade.". 


(j)  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 202(a)  (22  U.S.C.  3922(a))  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Trade  may  utilize  the 
Foreign  Service  personnel  system  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  the  personnel  perform- 
ing functions — 

"(i)  which  were  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  from  the  Department  of 
State  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1979; 
and 

"(ii)  which  were  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Trade  by  section  232  of 
the  Trade  Reorganization  Act  of  1992;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  other  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  to  the  extent  the  Presi- 
dent determines  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  the  Department  of  TYade  to  carry  out 
functions  which  require  service  abroad.". 

(k)(l)  Section  201  of  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2122)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Commerce"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Trade". 

(2)  Section  202(a)(13)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2123(a)(13))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Com- 
merce" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Trade". 

(3)  Section  301  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2124) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  301.  All  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  be  exer- 
cised directly  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the 
Secretary  through  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Trade  for  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Commercial  Service.". 

(4)  Section  302(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2124a(b)(l))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Commerce"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Trade"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Under  Secretary"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Trade"  in  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  an  individual  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Trade  from  the  Deijartment  of 
Trade:". 

(5)  Section  303(f)  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2124b(r))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
shall  advise  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Trade 
for  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Commer- 
cial Service  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
of  the  marketing  plan  under  section 
202(a)(15)". 

REPEALS 

Sec  272.  (a)(1)  The  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor",  approved 
February  14.  1903  (15  U.S.C.  1501).  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  a  Department  of  Labor", 
approved  March  4,  1913  (15  U.S.C.  1501),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  beginning  with 
"and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor"  through  "accordingly". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  an  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs", approved  June  16,  1982  (96  Stat.  115;  15 
use.  1503a).  is  repealed. 

(c)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  one  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  July  15.  1947  (15  U.S.C.  1505). 
is  repealed. 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  304  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Appropriation  Act, 
1955  (15  U.S.C.  1506),  is  repealed. 

(e)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce", approved  February  16,  1962  (15  U.S.C. 
1507),  is  repealed. 
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(f)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  9  of  the  Mari- 
time Appropriation  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1978  (15  U.S.C.  1507b).  is  repealed. 

(g)(1)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  March 
18.  1904  (33  Stat.  135.  chapter  716:  15  U.S.C. 
1508).  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  para- 
graph relating  to  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

(2)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  17.  1952  (66 
Stat.  758.  chapter  932;  15  U.S.C.  1506).  is  re- 
pealed. 

(h)(1)  Sections  4  and  12  of  the  Act  entitled 
•'An  Act  to  Establish  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor",  approved  February 
14.  1903  (15  use.  1511).  are  repealed. 

(2)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  August 
23.  1912  (37  SUt.  407.  chapter  350.  15  U.S.C. 
1511).  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  para- 
graph relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

(3)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  January 
5.  1923  (42  Stat.  1109,  chapter  23:  15  U.S.C. 
1511).  is  repealed. 

(4)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  May  27. 
1936  (49  SUt.  1380.  chapter  463;  15  U.S.C.  1511). 
is  repealed. 

(i)  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor",  approved  February  14.  1903  (15  U.S.C. 
1519).  is  repealed. 

(j)  Title  III  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1945.  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  28.  1944  (15  U.S.C. 
1521).  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  para- 
graph relating  to  the  working  capital  fund  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(k)  Sections  1.  2.  and  3  of  Public  Law  88-611 
(15  use.  1522.  1523.  and  1524)  are  repealed. 
TITLE    III— ESTABLISHMENT    OF    TECH- 
NOLOGY   ADMINISTRATION    AS    INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCY 

Part  a— Establishment  of  Technology 
administration 
short  title 
Sbc.  301.  This  title  may  b«  cited  as  the 
"Technology  Administration  Act  of  1992". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  302.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  agency  for  tech- 
nology programs  shall— 

(1)  provide  a  focus  for  technological  inno- 
vation for  industrial  and  commercial  pur- 
poses: 

(2)  facilitate  the  development  of  a  single 
agency  and  a  unified  means  for  research  and 
development  to  enhance  the  United  States 
competitive  position  in  the  global  economy; 
and 

(3)  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  coherent 
program  to  promote  civilian  research  and  de- 
velopment and  the  commercialization  of  new 
technologies. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  303.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
Technology  Administration  established 
under  section  304;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Technology  Adminis- 
tration. 

ESTABLISHME.VT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Tech- 
nology Administration  which  shall  be  an 
independent  establishment  as  defined  under 
section  104  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The 
Administration  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Technology  Adminis- 
tration who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Administration  shall  be 
composed  of — 


(1)  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  established  under  subsection  (c); 

(2)  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service  established  under  subsection  (d); 

(3)  the  National  Telecommunications  Insti- 
tute established  under  subsection  (e):  and 

(4)  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (f). 

(b)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Administrator  all  functions 
of  the  Technology  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Technology  and— 

(1)  all  functions  performed  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  of  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

(2)  all  functions  performed  by  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce: 

(3)  all  functions  performed  by  the  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Com- 
munications and  Information  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce:  and 

(4)  all  functions  performed  by  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trademarks  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(c)  There  is  established  in  the  Administra- 
tion the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology.  The  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Standards  and  Technology  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Director  shall  perform  all 
functions  (other  than  administrative  and 
support  functions)  transferred  to  the  Admin- 
istrator under  subsection  (a)(1). 

(d)  There  is  established  the  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service  within  the  Admin- 
istration. The  National  Technical  Informa- 
tion Service  shall  be  headed  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Technical  Information  Serv- 
ice appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Technical  Information  Service, 
shall  perform  all  functions  (other  than  ad- 
ministrative and  support  functions)  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator  under  subsection 
(a)(2). 

(e)  There  is  established  in  the  Administra- 
tion the  National  Telecommunications  Insti- 
tute. The  National  Telecommunications  In- 
stitute shall  be  administered  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Telecommunications  Insti- 
tute appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Director  shall 
perform  all  functions  (other  than  adminis- 
trative and  support  functions)  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  under  subsection  (a)(3). 

(0  There  is  established  in  the  Administra- 
tion the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  The 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Commissioner  for  Patents  and 
Trademarks  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Administrator  through  the  Commis- 
sioner for  Patents  and  Trademarks,  shall 
perform  all  functions  (other  than  adminis- 
trative and  support  functions)  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  under  subsection  (a)(4). 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  305.  In  addition  to  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  section  304  or  functions  dele- 
gated by  the  President,  the  Administrator 
shall— 

(1)  exercise  responsibility,  through  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 


1980  (15  U.S.C.  3701  et  seq.)  and  other  policies, 
for  the  Federal  Government's  role  in  encour- 
aging technological  innovation  for  industrial 
and  commercial  purposes: 

(2)  consult  and  coordinate  technology  pol- 
icy with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President; 

(3)  use  Federal  resources  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
commercial  marketplace  to  ensure  the  com- 
petitiveness of  United  States  industries; 

(4)  accelerate  technology  transfer  by  col- 
lecting, condensing,  interpreting,  synthesiz- 
ing, adding  value,  and  diffusing  to  industry 
innovative  technology,  research  advance- 
ments, and  ideas  for  technology,  products, 
and  manufacturing  processes  that  are  devel- 
oped throughout  the  world: 

(5)  improve  industry  manufacturing  and 
commercialization  capabilities  by  creating 
and  maintaining  a  distributed  national  net- 
work of  expertise  in  manufacturing  skills 
and  commercialization  methods:  and 

(6)  facilitate  the  transfer  of  knowledge  to 
startup  companies  and  other  businesses  re- 
questing assistance  to  strengthen  manufac- 
turing skills. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  306.  (a)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
(as  amended  by  section  271  of  this  Act)  are 
further  amended— 

(1)  in  section  5313  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof; 

"Administrator  of  the  Technology  Admin- 
istration."; 

(2)  in  section  5314  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Technology  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Director  of  the  National  Technical  Infor- 
mation Service  of  the  Technology  Adminis- 
tration. 

"Director  of  the  National  Telecommuni- 
cations Institute  of  the  Technology  Adminis- 
tration. 

"Commissioner  of  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  of  the  Technology  Administra- 
tion. 

"Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  of  the  Technology 
Administration.":  and 

(3)  in  section  5316  by  striking  out  the  items 
relating  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  and  Trademarks,  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  the  As- 
sistant Commissioner  for  Trademarks. 

(b)  The  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  In- 
novation Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  3701  et  seq.)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  section  4  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(1)  'Administration'  means  the  Tech- 
nology Administration. 

"(2)  'Administrator'  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Technology  Administration."; 

(2)  in  section  5— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b); 

(B)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)";  and 

(C)  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Office"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "Administration"  in 
each  such  place; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "Administrator"  in 
each  such  place: 

(5)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Under  Sec- 
retary" each  place  it  appears:  and 
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(6)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  Com- 
merce" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"Foundation"  in  each  such  place. 

(c)  Section  212  of  the  National  Technical 
Information  Act  of  1988  (15  U.S.C.  3704b)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  striking  out  "The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Technical  Informa- 
tion Service"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"The  Administrator  of  the  Technology  Ad- 
ministration"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (f)(1)  by  striking  out  "Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Com- 
merce" and  "Secretary"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "Administrator"  in  each 
such  place. 

Part  B— Administrative  Provisions 

RULES 

Sec.  321.  In  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Administrator  and  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and  amend 
rules  and  regulations.  The  promulgation  of 
such  rules  and  regulations— 

(1)  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code:  and 

(2)  shall  be  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
full  participation  by  relevant  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  agencies,  local  governments,  re- 
gional organizations,  authorities,  councils, 
and  other  interested  public  and  private  par- 
ties. 

DELEGATION 

Sec.  322.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  may  delegate 
any  function  to  such  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Administration  as  the  Administrator 
may  designate,  and  may  authorize  such  suc- 
cessive redelegations  of  such  functions  in  the 
Administration  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. No  delegation  of  functions  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  section  or  under 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  Shall  relieve 
the  Administrator  of  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  such  functions. 

personnel  AND  SERVICES 

Sec.  323.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Administrator  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  officers  provided  for  by  section 
304.  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, transfer,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees,  including  attor- 
neys, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Administrator  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  such  officers  and  employees  shall  be 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  compensated  in  accordance  with 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pay 
transportation  expenses,  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  expenses,  in  accordance  with 
chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  Federal  agency. 

(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  advisory  committees  as  may  be 
appropriate  for  purposes  of  consultation  and 
advice  to  the  Administration  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Administration. 

(f)(1)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1342  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  if 
such  services  will  not  be  used  to  displace 
Federal  employees  employed  on  a  full-time, 
part-time,  or  seasonal  basis. 


(B)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept volunteer  service  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3111  of  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  incidental  expenses,  including  but 
not  limited  to  transportation,  lodging,  and 
subsistence  for  such  volunteers. 

(3)  An  individual  who  provides  voluntary 
services  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  considered  a  Federal  em- 
ployee for  any  purpose  other  than  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  81  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries, and  chapter  171  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  tort  claims. 

CONTRACTS 

Sec.  324.  The  Administrator  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3324  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  to  enter 
into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  or  other  transactions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Administrator  and  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  Administrator  may  enter  into 
such  contracts,  leases,  agreements,  and 
transactions  with  any  Federal  agency  or  any 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or 
with  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  educational  institution,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
may  consider  appropriate.  The  authority  of 
the  Administrator  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  leases  under  this  section  shall  be  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

USE  OF  FACILITIES 

Sec.  325.  With  their  consent,  the  Adminis- 
trator may,  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
use  the  services,  equipment,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  Federal  agencies  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  and  may  cooperate 
with  other  public  and  private  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  in  the  use  of  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities.  The 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Administrator  in  making  the 
services,  equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities 
of  the  Federal  agency  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  is 
authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  to  transfer  to  or  to  receive  from 
the  Administration,  without  reimbursement, 
supplies  and  equipment  other  than  adminis- 
trative supplies  or  equipment. 

service  CHARGES 

Sec.  326.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Administrator  may  es- 
tablish reasonable  fees  and  commissions 
with  respect  to  applications,  documents, 
awards,  loans,  grants,  research  data,  serv- 
ices, and  assistance  and  may  change  and 
abolish  such  fees  and  commissions.  Prior  to 
establishing,  changing,  or  abolishing  any 
schedule  of  fees  or  commissions  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  may  submit  such 
schedule  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire a  deposit  before  the  Administrator  pro- 
vides any  item,  information,  service,  or  as- 
sistance for  which  a  fee  or  commission  is  re- 
quired under  this  section. 

(c)  Moneys  received  under  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasury  in  a 
special  account  for  use  by  the  Administrator 
and  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  and 
made  available  until  expended. 

(d)  In  establishing  reasonable  fees  or  com- 
missions under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  take  into  consideration— 

(1)  the  actual  costs  which  will  be  incurred 
in  providing  items,  information,  services,  or 
assistance; 


(2)  the  efficiency  of  the  Government  in  pro- 
viding such  items,  information,  services,  or 
assistance; 

(3)  the  portion  of  the  cost  that  will  be  in- 
curred in  providing  such  items,  information, 
services,  or  assistance  which  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  benefits  for  the  general  public  inter- 
est rather  than  to  exclusive  benefits  for  the 
applicant: 

(4)  any  public  service  which  occurs  through 
the  provision  of  such  items,  information, 
services,  or  assistance;  and 

(5)  such  other  factors  as  the  Administrator 
considers  relevant. 

(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Administrator 
determines  that  any  person  has  made  a  pay- 
ment which  is  not  required  under  this  sec- 
tion or  has  made  a  payment  which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator,  upon  application  or 
otherwise,  may  cause  a  refund  to  be  made 
from  applicable  funds. 

AC(}UISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  PROPERTY 

Sec.  327.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise),  construct,  im- 
prove, repair,  operate,  and  maintain— 

(A)  laboratories: 

(B)  research  and  testing  sites  and  facili- 
ties: 

(C)  quarters  and  related  accommodations 
for  employees  and  dependents  of  employees 
of  the  Administration;  and 

(D)  such  other  real  and  personal  property 
(including  patents),  or  any  interest  therein 
within  and  outside  the  continental  United 
States: 

(2)  to  lease  to  others  such  real  and  personal 
property;  and 

(3)  to  provide  by  contract  or  otherwise  for 
eating  facilities  and  other  necessary  facili- 
ties for  the  welfare  of  employees  of  the  Ad- 
ministration at  its  installations  and  to  pur- 
chase and  maintain  equipment  therefor. 

(b)  Title  to  any  property  or  interest  there- 
in acquired  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
in  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  authority  granted  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  only  with 
respect  to  facilities  of  a  special  purpose  na- 
ture that  cannot  readily  be  reassigned  from 
similar  Federal  activities  and  are  not  other- 
wise available  for  assignment  to  the  Admin- 
istration by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  leases  under  this 
section  shall  be  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

FACILITIES  AT  REMOTE  LOCATIONS 

Sec.  328.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  provide,  construct,  or  maintain  for 
employees  and  their  dependents  stationed  at 
remote  locations  as  necessary  and  when  not 
otherwise  available  at  such  remote  loca- 
tions— 

(1)  emergency  medical  services  and  sup- 
plies: 

(2)  food  and  other  subsistence  supplies: 

(3)  meeting  facilities: 

(4)  audiovisual  equipment,  accessories,  and 
supplies  for  recreation  and  training: 

(5)  reimbursement  for  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  other  supplies  furnished  by  such 
employees  in  emergencies  for  the  temporary 
relief  of  distressed  persons: 

(6)  living  and  working  quarters  and  fatcili- 
ties:  and 

(7)  transportation  for  school-age  depend- 
ents of  employees  to  the  nearest  appropriate 
educational  facilities. 
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(b)  The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  the 
furnishing  of  services  and  supplies  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  subsection 
shall  be  at  prices  reflecting  reasonable  value 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

(c)  Proceeds  derived  from  reimbursements 
under  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  and  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  pay  directly  the  cost  of  work 
or  services  provided  under  this  section,  to 
repay  or  make  advances  to  appropriations  of 
funds  which  do  or  will  bear  all  or  a  part  of 
such  cost,  or  to  refund  excess  sums  when 
necessary,  except  that  such  payments  may 
be  credited  to  a  service  or  working  capital 
fund  otherwise  established  by  law.  and  used 
under  the  law  governing  such  funds  if  the 
fund  is  available  for  use  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  performing  the  work  or  services 
for  which  payment  is  received. 

COPYRIGHTS  AND  PATEMTS 

Sec.  329.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  acquire  any  of  the  following  described 
rights  if  the  property  acquired  thereby  is  for 
use  in,  or  is  useful  to.  the  performance  of 
functions  of  the  Administrator  or  the  Ad- 
ministration: 

(1)  Copyrights,  patents,  and  applications 
for  patents,  designs,  processes,  specifica- 
tions, and  data. 

(2)  Licenses  under  copyrights,  patents,  and 
applications  for  patents. 

(3)  Releases,  before  an  action  is  brought, 
for  past  infringement  of  patents  of  copy- 
rights. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Sec.  330.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  accept,  hold,  administer  and  utilize  gifts, 
donations,  or  bequests  of  property,  real  or 
personal,  tangible  or  intangible,  and  con- 
tributions of  money  for  purposes  of  aiding  or 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  Administrator  or 
the  Administration.  For  the  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  and  State 
taxes,  property  accepted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  a  gift  or  bequest 
to  the  United  States. 

TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS  FROM  OTHER  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  331.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  accept  transfers  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies of  funds  which  are  available  to  carry  out 
functions  transferred  by  this  Act  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  functions  assigned  by  law  to 
the  Administrator  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

WORKING  CAPIT.AL  FUND 

Sec.  332.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  establish  for  the  Administration  a 
working  capital  fund,  to  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  such 
common  administrative  services  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  find  to  be  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  efficiency,  including 
such  services  as — 

(Da  central  supply  service  for  stationery 
and  other  supplies  and  equipment  for  which 
adequate  stocks  may  be  maintained  to  meet 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  requirements  of  the 
Administration  and  its  components: 

(2)  central  messenger,  mail,  and  telephone 
service  and  other  communications  service; 

(3)  office  space,  central  services  for  docu- 
ment reproduction  and  for  graphics  and  vis- 
ual aids:  and 

(4)  a  central  library  service. 

(b)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  of 
any  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  working  capital  and  the  fair  and 
reatsonable  value  of  such  stocks  of  supplies. 


equipment,  and  other  assets  and  inventories 
on  order  as  the  Administrator  may  transfer 
to  the  fund,  less  the  related  liabilities  and 
unpaid  obligations.  Such  funds  shall  be  reim- 
bursed in  advance  from  available  funds  of 
agencies  and  offices  in  the  Administration, 
or  from  other  sources,  for  supplies  and  serv- 
ices at  rates  which  will  approximate  the  ex- 
pense of  operation,  including  the  accrual  of 
annual  leave  and  the  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment. The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with 
receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
and  receipts  in  payment  for  loss  or  damage 
to  property  owned  by  the  fund.  There  shall 
be  covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  any  surplus  of  the 
fund  (all  assets,  liabilities,  and  prior  losses 
considered)  above  the  amounts  transferred  or 
appropriated  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
fund.  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund 
the  stocks  of  supplies,  equipment,  other  as- 
sets, liabilities,  and  unpaid  obligations  relat- 
ing to  those  services  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  will  be  performed. 

SEAL  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  333.  The  Administrator  shall  cause  a 
seal  of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  such  design  as  the  Administrator 
shall  approve.  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken 
of  such  seal. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  334.  (a)  As  soon  as  is  practicable  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  to  the  President  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Administration  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  President 
shall  transmit  eawih  such  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  not 
later  than  December  31  of  each  year. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  shall,  without 
charge,  provide  the  Administrator  with  such 
data  and  information  as  the  Administrator 
may  request  to  carry  out  this  section.  Each 
Federal  agency  shall,  on  a  cost  reimbursable 
basis,  provide  the  Administrator  with  such 
services  and  personnel  as  the  Administrator 
may  request  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
include  in  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  a  report  on  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  carried  out  by  the  Adminis- 
trator during  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  inclusion  by  the  Administrator  in 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  of  a  report  on  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity carried  out  by  the  Administrator  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  shall  be  considered  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  established  by 
law  or  regulation  that  the  Administrator 
prepare  a  report  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  program  or  activity  during 
all  or  part  of  such  fiscal  year.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator includes  in  the  report  required  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  a  report  on 
any  program  or  activity,  the  Administrator 
shall  include  in  such  report  all  items  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  the  report  with  re- 
spect to  such  program  or  activity  required  to 
be  prepared  by  law  or  regulation. 

STATUS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  UNDER  CERTAIN 
LAWS 

Sec.  335.  For  purposes  of  section  552b  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  Administra- 
tion is  an  agency.  For  purposes  of  chapter  9 
of  such  title,  the  Administration  is  an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency. 


TITLE      IV— ESTABLISHMENT      OF      NA- 
TIONAL   OCEANIC    AND    ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION    AS    AN    INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCY 
Part  A— Establishment  of  administration 
SHORT  title 
Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1992". 

findings 
Sec.  402.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  agency  for  ocean, 
coastal,  and  atmospheric  programs  will — 

(1)  provide  a  focus  for  ocean,  coastal,  and 
atmospheric  activities: 

(2)  facilitate  the  development  of  a  single 
agency  and  a  unified  means  for  research  con- 
cerning ocean,  coastal,  and  atmospheric  pro- 
grams: and 

(3)  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  coherent 
program  to  promote  understanding,  assess- 
ment, development,  management,  conserva- 
tion, and  protection  of  ocean,  coastal,  and 
atmospheric  environments. 

definitions 
Sec.  403.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "Administration"  means  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration established  under  section  404;  and 

(2)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  404.  There  is  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  of  the  Government 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. The  Administration  shall  suc- 
ceed the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  existence  on  the  day  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Administration  shall  be 
administered  by  an  Administrator,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Administrator  shall  carry  out  all  functions 
transferred  to  the  Administrator  by  this  Act 
and  shall  have  authority  and  control  over  all 
personnel,  programs,  and  activities  of  the 
Administration. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration  a 
Deputy  Administrator,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy 
Administrator  shall  perform  such  functions 
as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe.  The 
Deputy  Administrator  shall  act  for  and  per- 
form the  functions  of  the  Administrator  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Administrator. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration  an 
Associate  Administrator,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Associ- 
ate Administrator  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 
The  Associate  Administrator  shall  act  for 
and  perform  the  functions  of  the  Adminis- 
trator during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Administrator  and  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  both  of 
those  offices. 

(d)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
not  less  than  five  and  not  more  than  seven 
Assistant  Administrators,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Assist- 
ant Administrators  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 
The  Administrator  shall  designate  the  order 


in  which  the  Assistant  Administrators  shall 
act  for  and  perform  the  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Administrator,  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  Associate  Administrator,  or 
in  the  event  of  vacancies  in  all  of  those  of- 
fices. 

(e)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration  a 
General  Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  General  Counsel 
shall  be  the  chief  legal  officer  for  all  legal 
matters  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the 
functions  of  the  Administration. 

(f)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Commissioned  Officer  Corps,  which  shall  be 
the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion established  by  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
4  of  1970.  Members  of  the  Corps,  including 
those  appointed  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  shall  be  entitled  to  all  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  benefits  available  under  any  law 
to  commissioned  officers  of  the  Commis- 
sioned Officer  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(2)  All  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to 
commissioned  officers  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  commissioned  officers  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  detail 
to  the  Administrator,  on  an  additional-duty 
basis,  a  Navy  flag  officer  of  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral,  who  shall  serve  and  be  designated 
as  the  Naval  Deputy  to  the  Administrator. 
The  Naval  Deputy  shall— 

(1)  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  Adminis- 
trator and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  order 
to  avoid  duplication  of  Federal  oceano- 
graphic  activities; 

(2)  act  to  maintain  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  Administration  and  the  Navy  in 
research  and  development;  and 

(3)  ensure  that  national  security  consider- 
ations are  addressed  by  the  Administrator  in 
formulating  policies. 

(h)(1)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Director  of  the  national  sea  grant  college 
program,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  who  shall  be  a  qualified  indi- 
vidual who  has  knowledge  or  expertise  in 
fields  relating  to  ocean  and  coastal  resources 
and  appropriate  administrative  experience. 
The  Director  of  the  national  sea  grant  col- 
lege program  shall  be  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  a  position  above  GS-15  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  national  sea  grant 
college  program  shall  administer  the  na- 
tional sea  grant  college  program  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Administrator  and  In 
accordance  with  functions  prescribed  by  law 
or  by  the  Administrator. 

TRANSFER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  (XEANIC  AND  AT- 
MOSPHERIC ADMINISTRATION  FROM  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  COMMERCE 

SEC.  406.  (a)(1)  The  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  transferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

(2)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Department  of  Commerce  with 
respect  to  or  being  administered  through  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Commerce  or 


the  Administrator  of  such  Administration  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
are  transferred  to  the  Administrator  ap- 
pointed under  section  405(a). 

(3)  All  functions  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  or  the  Administrator 
of  such  Administration  are  transferred  to 
the  Administrator  appointed  under  section 
405(a). 

Part  B— Administrative  Provisions 

RULES 

Sec.  411.  In  the  performance  of  the  ftinc- 
tions  of  the  Administrator  and  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and  amend 
rules  and  regulations.  The  promulgation  of 
such  rules  and  regulations — 

(1)  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  shall  be  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
full  participation  by  relevant  Federal  agen- 
cies. State  agencies,  local  governments,  re- 
gional organizations,  authorities,  councils, 
and  other  interested  public  and  private  par- 
ties. 

DELEGATION 

Sec.  412.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  may  delegate 
any  function  to  such  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Administration  as  the  Administrator 
may  designate,  and  may  authorize  such  suc- 
cessive redelegations  of  such  functions  in  the 
Administration  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. No  delegation  of  functions  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  section  or  under 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  relieve 
the  Administrator  of  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  such  functions. 

PERSONNEL  AND  SERVICES 

Sec.  413.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Administrator  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  officers  provided  for  by  section 
305.  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, transfer,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees,  including  attor- 
neys, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Administrator  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  such  officers  and  employees  shall  be 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  compensated  in  accordance  with 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 
in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pay 
transportation  expenses,  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  expenses,  in  accordance  with 
chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  services  of 
I)ersonnel  of  any  Federal  agency.  With  the 
approval  of  the  President,  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments under  which  members  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  may  be 
detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  or  the  Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be. 
to  assist  the  Administrator  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Administrator.  Members 
of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corps  detailed  to  carry  out  functions  under 
this  section  shall  carry  out  such  functions  to 
the  same  extent  as  that  to  which  such  mem- 
bers might  be  lawfully  assigned  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point such  advisory  committees  as  may  be 
appropriate  for  purposes  of  consultation  and 
advice  to  the  Administration  in  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Administration. 


(f)(lKA)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  1342  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  if 
such  services  will  not  be  used  to  displace 
Federal  employees  employed  on  a  full-time, 
part-time,  or  seasonal  basis. 

(B)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept volunteer  service  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  3111  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

(2)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  incidental  expenses,  including  but 
not  limited  to  transportation,  lodging,  and 
subsistence  for  such  volunteers. 

(3)  An  individual  who  provides  voluntary 
services  under  paragraph  (IMA)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  considered  a  Federal  em- 
ployee for  any  purpose  other  than  for  pur- 
poses of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries, and  chapter  171  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  tort  claims. 

CONTRACTS 

Sec.  414.  The  Administrator  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3324  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  to  enter 
into  and  perform  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  or  other  transactions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Administrator  and  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  Administrator  may  enter  into 
such  contracts,  leases,  agreements,  and 
transactions  with  any  Federal  agency  or  any 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or 
with  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  educational  institution,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
may  consider  appropriate.  The  authority  of 
the  Administrator  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  leases  under  this  section  shall  be  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

USE  OF  FACILITIES 

Sec.  415.  With  their  consent,  the  Adminis- 
trator may.  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
use  the  services,  equipment,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  Federal  agencies  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  aigencies.  and  may  cooperate 
with  other  public  and  private  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  in  the  use  of  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities.  The 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Administrator  in  making  the 
services,  equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities 
of  the  Federal  agency  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  is 
authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  to  transfer  to  or  to  receive  from 
the  Administration,  without  reimbursement, 
supplies  and  equipment  other  than  adminis- 
trative supplies  or  equipment. 

SERVICE  charges 

Sec.  416.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Administrator  may  es- 
tablish reasonable  fees  and  commissions 
with  respect  to  applications,  documents, 
awards,  loans,  grants,  research  data,  serv- 
ices, and  assistance  and  may  change  and 
abolish  such  fees  and  commissions.  Prior  to 
establishing,  changing,  or  abolishing  any 
schedule  of  fees  or  commissions  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  may  submit  such 
schedule  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire a  deposit  before  the  Administrator  pro- 
vides any  item,  information,  service,  or  as- 
sistance for  which  a  fee  or  commission  is  re- 
quired under  this  section. 

(c)  Moneys  received  under  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasury  in  a 
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special  account  for  use  by  the  Administrator 
and  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  and 
made  available  until  expended. 

(d)  In  establishing  reasonable  fees  or  com- 
missions under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  take  into  consideration — 

(1)  the  actual  costs  which  will  be  incurred 
In  providing  items,  information,  services,  or 
assistance; 

(2)  the  efficiency  of  the  Government  in  pro- 
viding such  items,  information,  services,  or 
assistance: 

(3)  the  portion  of  the  cost  that  will  be  in- 
curred in  providing  such  items,  information, 
services,  or  assistance  which  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  benefits  for  the  general  public  inter- 
est rather  than  to  exclusive  benefits  for  the 
applicant; 

(4)  any  public  service  which  occurs  through 
the  provision  of  such  items,  information, 
services,  or  assistance:  and 

(5)  such  other  factors  as  the  Administrator 
considers  relevant. 

(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Administrator 
determines  that  any  person  has  made  a  pay- 
ment which  is  not  required  under  this  sec- 
tion or  has  made  a  payment  which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  required  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator,  upon  application  or 
otherwise,  may  cause  a  refund  to  be  made 
from  applicable  funds. 

ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  PROPERTY 

Sec.  417.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized— 

(1)  to  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise)  construct,  improve, 
repair,  operate,  and  maintain — 

(A)  laboratories; 

(B)  research  and  testing  sites  and  facili- 
ties: 

(C)  quarters  and  related  accommodations 
for  employees  and  dependents  of  employees 
of  the  Administration;  and 

(D)  such  other  real  and  personal  property 
(including  patents),  or  any  interest  therein 
within  and  outside  the  continental  United 
States. 

as  the  Administrator  considers  necessary; 

(2)  to  lease  to  others  such  real  and  personal 
property;  and 

(3)  to  provide  by  contract  or  otherwise  for 
eating  facilities  and  other  necessary  facili- 
ties for  the  welfare  of  employees  of  the  Ad- 
ministration at  its  installations  and  to  pur- 
chase and  maintain  equipment  therefor. 

(b)  Title  to  any  property  or  interest  there- 
in acquired  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
in  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  authority  granted  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  only  with 
respect  to  facilities  of  a  special  purpose  na- 
ture that  cannot  readily  be  reassigned  from 
similar  Federal  activities  and  are  not  other- 
wise available  for  assignment  to  the  Admin- 
istration by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  leases  under  this 
section  shall  be  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

FACILITIES  AT  REMOTE  LOCATIONS 

Sec.  418.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  provide,  construct,  or  maintain  for 
employees  and  their  dependents  stationed  at 
remote  locations  as  necessary  and  when  not 
otherwise  available  at  such  remote  loca- 
tions— 

(1)  emergency  medical  services  and  sup- 
plies; 

(2)  food  and  other  subsistence  supplies; 

(3)  meeting  facilities; 

(4)  audiovisual  equipment,  accessories,  and 
supplies  for  recreation  and  training; 


(5)  reimbursement  for  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  other  supplies  furnished  by  such 
employees  in  emergencies  for  the  temporary 
relief  of  distressed  persons: 

(6)  living  and  working  quarters  and  facili- 
ties: and 

(7)  transportation  for  school-age  depend- 
ents of  employees  to  the  nearest  appropriate 
educational  facilities. 

(b)  The  furnishing  of  medical  treatment 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  the 
furnishing  of  services  and  supplies  under 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  subsection 
shall  be  at  prices  reflecting  reasonable  value 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

(c)  Proceeds  derived  from  reimbursements 
under  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  and  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  pay  directly  the  cost  of  work 
or  services  provided  under  this  section,  to 
repay  or  make  advances  to  appropriations  of 
funds  which  do  or  will  bear  all  or  a  part  of 
such  cost,  or  to  refund  excess  sums  when 
necessary,  except  that  such  payments  may 
be  credited  to  a  service  or  working  capital 
fund  otherwise  established  by  law,  and  used 
under  the  law  governing  such  funds  if  the 
fund  is  available  for  use  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  performing  the  work  or  services 
for  which  payment  is  received. 

COPYRIGHTS  AND  PATENTS 

Sec.  419.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  acquire  any  of  the  following  described 
rights  if  the  property  acquired  thereby  is  for 
use  in.  or  is  useful  to.  the  performance  of 
functions  of  the  Administrator  or  the  Ad- 
ministration: 

(1)  Copyrights,  patents,  and  applications 
for  patents,  desigrns,  processes,  specifica- 
tions, and  data. 

(2)  Licenses  under  copyrights,  patents,  and 
applications  for  patents. 

(3)  Releases,  before  an  action  is  brought, 
for  past  infringement  of  patents  of  copy- 
rights. 

GIFTS  AND  BE(JUESTS 

Sec.  420.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  accept,  hold,  administer  and  utilize  gifts, 
donations,  or  bequests  of  property,  real  or 
personal,  tangible  or  intangible,  and  con- 
tributions of  money  for  purposes  of  aiding  or 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  Administrator  or 
the  Administration.  For  the  purposes  of  Fed- 
eral income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  and  State 
taxes,  property  accepted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  considered  a  gift  or  bequest 
to  the  United  States. 

TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS  FROM  OTHER  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  421.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  accept  transfers  from  other  Federal  agen- 
cies of  funds  which  are  available  to  carry  out 
functions  transferred  by  this  Act  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  functions  assigned  by  law  to 
the  Administrator  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND 

Sec.  422.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  establish  for  the  Administration  a 
working  capital  fund,  to  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  for  expenses  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  such 
common  administrative  services  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  find  to  be  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  efficiency,  including 
such  services  as — 

(1)  a  central  supply  service  for  stationery 
and  other  supplies  and  equipment  for  which 
adequate  stocks  may  be  maintained  to  meet 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  requirements  of  the 
Administration  and  its  components; 

(2)  central  messenger,  mail,  and  telephone 
service  and  other  communications  service; 


(3)  office  space,  central  services  for  docu- 
ment reproduction  and  for  graphics  and  vis- 
ual aids;  and 

(4)  a  central  library  service. 

(b)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist  of 
any  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  working  capital  and  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  such  stocks  of  supplies, 
equipment,  and  other  assets  and  Inventories 
on  order  as  the  Administrator  may  transfer 
to  the  fund,  less  the  related  liabilities  and 
unpaid  obligations.  Such  funds  shall  be  reim- 
bursed in  advance  from  available  funds  of 
agencies  and  offices  in  the  Administration, 
or  from  other  sources,  for  supplies  and  serv- 
ices at  rates  which  will  approximate  the  ex- 
pense of  operation,  including  the  accrual  of 
annual  leave  and  the  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment. The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with 
receipts  from  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
and  receipts  in  payment  for  loss  or  damage 
to  property  owned  by  the  fund.  There  shall 
be  covered  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  any  surplus  of  the 
fund  (all  assets,  liabilities,  and  prior  losses 
considered)  above  the  amounts  transferred  or 
appropriated  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
fund.  There  shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund 
the  stocks  of  supplies,  equipment,  other  as- 
sets, liabilities,  and  unpaid  obligations  relat- 
ing to  those  services  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  will  be  performed. 

SEAL  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  423.  The  Administrator  shall  cause  a 
seal  of  office  to  be  made  for  the  Administra- 
tion of  such  design  as  the  Administrator 
shall  approve.  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken 
of  such  seal. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  424.  (a)  As  soon  as  is  practicable  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  submit  to  the  President  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Administration  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  President 
shall  transmit  each  such  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  not 
later  than  December  31  of  each  year. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  shall,  without 
charge,  provide  the  Administrator  with  such 
data  and  information  as  the  Administrator 
may  request  to  carry  out  this  section.  Each 
Federal  agency  shall,  on  a  cost  reimbursable 
basis,  provide  the  Administrator  with  such 
services  and  personnel  as  the  Administrator 
may  request  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(c)(1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
include  in  the  repwrt  required  by  subsection 
(a)  for  each  fiscal  year  a  report  on  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  carried  out  by  the  Adminis- 
trator during  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  inclusion  by  the  Administrator  in 
the  report  required  by  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  of  a  report  on  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity carried  out  by  the  Administrator  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year  shall  be  considered  com- 
pliance with  any  requirement  established  by 
law  or  regulation  that  the  Administrator 
prepare  a  report  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  program  or  activity  during 
all  or  part  of  such  fiscal  year.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator includes  in  the  report  required  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  a  report  on 
any  program  or  activity,  the  Administrator 
shall  include  in  such  report  all  items  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  the  report  with  re- 
spect to  such  program  or  activity  required  to 
be  prepared  by  law  or  regulation. 

STATUS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  UNDER  CERTAIN 
LAWS 

Sec.  425.  For  purposes  of  section  552b  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  Administra- 


tion is  an  agency.  For  purposes  of  chapter  9 
of  such  title,  the  Administration  is  an  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency. 

SALARY  OF  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATORS 

Sec  426.  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  section  271(g)  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Coastal 
Zone  Management.  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Fisheries,  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
Assistant  Administrators,  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Assistant  Administrators,  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration."". 

COORDINATION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY 

Sec.  427.  The  Administration  shall  consult 
and  coordinate  environmental  policy  with 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

TITLE  V— TRANSFERS  TO  OTHER 
FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
Part  A— Minority  Business  Development 
Agency 
transfers  to  the  small  busine.ss 
administration 
Sec.  501.  (a)(1)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration all   functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with     respect     to     or    being    administered 
through  the  Minority  Business  Development 
Agency  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  or 
the  Director  of  such  Agency. 

(2)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
all  functions  of  the  Minority  Business  Devel- 
opment Agency  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Director  of  such  Agency. 

(b)  The  Minority  Business  Development 
Agency  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
transferred  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  THE 
MINORITY  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

Sec.  502  (a)  The  Minority  Business  Devel- 
opment Agency  shall  be  a  separate  identifi- 
able unit  in  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  through  the  Director  of 
the  Minority  Business  Development  Agency, 
shall  perform  all  functions  (other  than  ad- 
ministrative and  support  functions)  trans- 
ferred to  such  Administrator  by  section  501. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE 
MINORITY  BUSINE.SS  DEVELOPMENT  AGE.NCY 

SEC.  503.  (a)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  the  Associate  Administrators  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Director.  Minority  Business  Development 
Agency.  Small  Business  Administration.'". 

(b)  Section  9(a)(l)(T)  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978  (as  redesignated  by  section 
271(h)(3)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■"(T)  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion— 

"(i)  the  office  of  that  agency  referred  to  as 
the   Office  of  Audits  and  Investigations";  and 

"■(ii)  all  functions  of  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Inspector  General  of  such  Depart- 
ment relating  to  the  functions  transferred  to 


the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration by  section  501  of  the  Trade  Re- 
organization Act  of  1992;  and". 

Part  B— Transfer  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

Census  to  the  Department  of  Labor 

transfers 

Sec.  511.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  being  administered  through  the 
individual  holding  the  office  of  Director  of 
the  Census  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  are  transferred  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  appointed  under  section  21 
of  title  13,  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  section  512(e)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  respect  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus or  the  Director  of  the  Census  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(c)  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  transferred  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  established  by  section  3  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
512(d)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Director  of 
the  Census  appointed  under  section  21  of 
title  13,  United  Slates  Code  (as  amended  by 
section  512(e)  of  this  Act)  all  functions  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Commerce  relating 
to  the  agency  and  functions  transferred  by 
subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (o  of  this  section. 

establishment  within  the  department  of 

LABOR 

Sec.  512.  (aMl)  Section  4  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  Sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  such  title  are  re- 
designated as  sections  2,  3.  and  4.  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Title  13.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  section  2  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section)  the 
following  new  section: 

"S 1.  Purpose 

"The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  establish 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  due  to  the  importance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Bureau  in  providing  statis- 
tical information  to  all  agencies  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.". 

(c)  Section  2  of  such  title  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Census  appointed  under  section  21  of  this 
title;  and". 

(d)  Section  3  of  such  title  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"$3.  Eatablishment 

"There  is  established  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  within  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Bureau  shall  be  administered  by  the  Direc- 
tor."". 

(e)  Section  21  of  such  title  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(21.  Director  of  the  Census;  powers  and  du- 
ties 

"(a)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Census,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

'"(b)  The  Director  may  prescribe  such  poli- 
cies, standards,  criteria,  procedures,  rules, 
and  regulations  as  the  Director  finds  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Director. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  organize  the  Bureau 
as  the  Director  finds  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 


""(d)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  Director  may  delegate  any 
of  the  functions  of  the  Director  to  such  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Bureau  as  the  Di- 
rector may  designate,  and  may  authorize 
such  successive  redelegations  of  such  func- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate.  A 
delegation  of  functions  by  the  Director  shall 
not  relieve  the  Director  of  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  such  functions. 

"'(e)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  SlOO 
per  day  for  individuals  unless  otherwise  spec- 
ified in  an  appropriation  Act. 

"(f)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  classification  and  civil 
service  laws,  advisory  committees  to  advise 
the  Director  with  respect  to  any  function  of 
the  Director  or  the  Bureau. 

"(g)  The  Director  shall  consult  with  inter- 
ested Federal  agencies  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing their  advice  and  assistance  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Each  Federal 
agency  is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the  Direc- 
tor, upon  request  of  the  Director,  any  infor- 
mation or  other  data  which  the  Director 
finds  necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties. 

"(h)  If  authorized  by  the  Director,  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Bureau  are  empowered, 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  to  administer  oaths."". 

(f)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  1  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  items  relating  to 
sections  I.  2.  and  3  as  the  items  relating  to 
sections  2,  3,  and  4.  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  item  relating  to 
section  2  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection)  the  following  new  item: 

""1.  Purpose."". 

(3)  by  inserting  "powers  and"  before  "du- 
ties" in  the  item  relating  to  section  21. 

(g)  Title  13,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Department  of  Com- 
merce"" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Labor". 

report  to  the  president  and  congress 
Sec  513.  Within  180  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  report  containing  rec- 
ommendations for  streamlining  or  integrat- 
ing the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  within  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  order  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  CJovernment"s  statistical 
collection  activities. 
conforming  amendments  relating  to  the 

BUREAU  ok  the  census 

Sec.  514.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Director  of  the  Census."". 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code  (as  amended  by  this  Act)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
the  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus. Department  of  Labor  ". 

TITLE  VI— TRANSITIONAL,  SAVINGS, 

AND  CONFORMING  PROVISIONS 

ADDI-nONAL  transfers 

Sec.  601.  Any  function  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which— 

(1)  is  not  transferred  by  titles  II.  III.  IV.  or 
V  of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  is  incidental  to,  necessary  for.  or  pri- 
marily related  to.  the  performance  of  a  func- 
tion transferred  by  any  such  title. 
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IS  transferred  to  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  to  which  the  related  function  Is 
transferred  by  such  title. 

TRANSFER  AND  ALLOCATIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  602.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  personnel  employed  in  connec- 
tion with,  and  the  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  used, 
held,  arising  from,  available  to.  or  to  be 
made  available  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tions and  offices  transferred  by  this  Act.  sub- 
ject to  section  1531  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  to  which  such  functions  or 
offices  are  transferred  by  this  Act.  Unex- 
pended funds  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  funds  were  originally  author- 
ized and  appropriated. 

INCIDENTAL  TRANSFERS 

SEC  603  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Director  shall  provide,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  determinations  as 
may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tions and  offices  transferred  by  this  Act.  and 
to  make  such  additional  incidental  disposi- 
tions of  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  grants, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  held.  used,  aris- 
ing from,  available  to.  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able in  connection  with  such  functions  and 
offices,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Director  shall 
provide  for  the  termination  of  the  affairs  of 
all  entities  terminated  by  this  Act  and  for 
such  further  measures  and  dispositions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act 

(b)  After  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  authorized,  at  such  times  as  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  may  provide,  to  make  such  deter- 
minations as  may  be  necessary  with  regard 
to  the  transfer  of  positions  within  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  in  connection  with  the 
functions  and  offices  transferred  by  this  Act. 

EFFECT  ON  PERSONNEL 

Sec  604  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  this  Act.  the  transfer  pursuant  to  this  Act 
of  full-time  personnel  (except  special  Gov- 
ernment employees)  and  part-time  personnel 
holding  permanent  positions  shall  not  cause 
any  such  employee  to  be  separated  or  re- 
duced in  grade  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  the  date  of  transfer  of  such  employee 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  person  who.  on  the  day  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  held  a  position 
compensated  in  accordance  with  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  prescribed  In  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  and  who.  without 
a  break  In  service,  is  appointed  In  a  Federal 
agency  to  which  functions  are  transferred  by 
this  Act  to  a  position  having  duties  com- 
parable to  the  duties  performed  immediately 
preceding  such  appointment  shall  continue 
to  be  compensated  In  such  new  position  at 
not  less  than  the  rate  provided  for  such  pre- 
vious position,  for  the  duration  of  the  service 
of  such  person  In  such  new  position. 

(c)  Except  for  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  positions  whose  incumbents  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  functions 
of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act.  shall 
terminate  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 


SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Sec  605.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  agreements, 
grants,  contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  reg- 
istrations, privileges,  and  other  administra- 
tive actions — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Federal  agency  or  official  thereof, 
or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  In 
the  performance  of  functions  which  are 
transferred  under  this  Act.  and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect,  or  were  final  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  and  are  to  become  effec- 
tive on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  the  President,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  to  which  such  functions  are 
transferred  under  this  Act  or  other  author- 
ized official,  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law 

(bMl)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings,  including  notices  of 
proposed  rule  making,  or  any  application  for 
any  license,  permit,  certificate,  or  financial 
assistance  pending  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  before  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, or  any  office  thereof  with  re- 
spect to  functions  transferred  by  this  Act; 
but  such  proceedings  or  applications,  to  the 
extent  that  they  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred, shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be  is- 
sued in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  under  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted;  and  orders  issued  in  any 
such  proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
revoked  by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
which  such  functions  are  transferred  by  this 
Act.  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
by  oi>eratlon  of  law  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section prohibits  the  discontinuance  or 
modification  of  any  such  proceeding  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  such  proceeding  could  have 
been  discontinued  or  modified  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  and  the  head  of 
each  Federal  agency  to  which  functions  are 
transferred  by  this  Act  are  authorized  to 
issue  regulations  providing  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  proceedings  continued  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not  affect 
actions  commenced  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  in  all  such  actions,  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  No  action  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  as  an  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  or  the  Office  of  United  States 
Trade  Representative  with  respect  to  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
cause  of  action  by  or  against  the  Department 
of  Commerce  or  the  Office  of  United  States 
Trade  Representative  with  respect  to  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act.  or  by  or 
against  any  officer  thereof  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity, shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Causes  of  action  and  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  a  function  or  office 
transferred  by  this  Act.  or  other  proceedings 
may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 


States  or  an  official  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
which  such  function  or  office  is  transferred 
by  this  Act.  as  may  be  appropriate,  and.  In 
an  action  pending  when  this  Act  takes  effect, 
the  court  may  at  any  time,  on  Its  own  mo- 
tion or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order 
which  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(e)  If.  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Department  of  Commerce  or 
the  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, or  any  officer  thereof  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  is  a  party  to  an  action,  and 
under  this  Act  any  function  of  such  Depart- 
ment. Office,  or  officer  is  transferred  to  a 
Federal  agency,  then  such  action  shall  be 
continued  with  the  head  of  such  agency  sub- 
stituted or  added  as  a  party. 

(f)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  In  the  exercise  of  functions 
transferred  to  the  head  of  such  agency  by 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  to 
the  same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as 
if  such  orders  and  actions  had  been  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  or  any 
office  or  officer  thereof,  in  the  exercise  of 
such  functions  immediately  preceding  their 
transfer.  Any  statutory  requirements  relat- 
ing to  notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the 
record,  or  administrative  review  that  apply 
to  any  function  transferred  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  to  which  such 
function  is  transferred  by  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  606.  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  its  ap- 
plication to  any  person  or  circumstance  is 
held  Invalid,  neither  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  nor  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  be  af- 
fected. 

REFERENCE 

Sec  607.  With  respect  to  any  functions 
transferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  reference  in 
any  other  Federal  law  to— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative;  or 

(2)  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive or  any  officer  or  office  thereof, 

shall  be  considered  to  refer  to  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  to  whom  such  functions  were 
transferred  by  this  Act. 

TRANSITION 

Sec  608.  With  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  or  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  as  the  case  may  be.  the  head 
of  each  Federal  agency  to  which  functions  or 
offices  are  transferred  by  this  Act  is  author- 
ized to  utilize— 

(1)  the  services  of  such  officers,  employees, 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  as  the  case  may  be. 
with  respect  to  functions  or  offices  trans- 
ferred to  that  agency  by  this  Act;  and 

(2)  funds  appropriated  to  such  functions  or 
offices  for  such  period  of  time  as  may  reason- 
ably be  needed  to  facilitate  the  orderly  im- 
plementation of  this  Act. 

ADDITIONAL  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  609.  (a)  After  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  head  of  each  agency  to 
which  functions  were  transferred  under  this 
Act  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
recommended  legislation  containing  tech- 
nical and  conforming  amendments  to  reflect 
the  changes  made  by  this  Act. 


(b)  No  later  than  6  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  each  such  agency  head 
shall  submit  the  recommended  legislation 
referred  to  under  subsection  (a). 

termination  of  the  department  of 
commerce 
Sec  610.  The  Department  of  Commerce  Is 
terminated. 

TITLE  VII— MISCELLANEOUS 
effective  DATE 

Sec.  701.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  120 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment,  except 
that^ 

(1)  section  608  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment;  and 

(2)  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act^- 

(A)  the  officers  provided  for  in  titles  II.  III. 
rv.  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act  may  be  nominated 
and  appointed,  as  provided  in  such  titles;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  and  the  head  of 
each  Federal  agency  to  which  functions  are 
transferred  by  this  Act  may  promulgate  reg- 
ulations under  section  605(b)(2). 

(b)  Funds  available  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  (or  any  official  or  com- 
ponent thereof),  with  respect  to  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act,  may  be  used, 
with  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  to  pay  the  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  an  officer  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  who  will 
carry  out  such  functions  until  funds  for  that 
purpose  are  otherwise  available. 

INTERIM  appointments 

Sec  702.  (a)  If  one  or  more  officers  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  have  not 
entered  upon  office  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  President  may  designate 
any  officer  who  was  appointed  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  was  such  an  officer  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  to  act  in  the 
office  until  it  Is  filled  as  provided  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  officer  acting  In  an  office  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  this  Act  for  such  of- 
fice. 

PERSONNEL  AND  FUNDING  REDUCTIONS 
RESULTING  FROM  REORGANIZATION 

Sec  703.  No  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  shall  conduct  a 
study  and  submit  a  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  personnel  and  funding 
reductions  which  should  be  implemented 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
reduce  duplicative  or  unnecessary  functions. 
In  preparing  the  report,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Trade  and  the  head  of  each  Fed- 
eral agency  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  develop  a  plan  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  reductions  beginning  1  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  704.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Delaware.  Sen- 
ator Roth,  in  cosponsoring  the  Trade 
Reorganization  Act  of  1993. 


This  bill  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
bill  which  Senator  Roth  introduced  at 
the  end  of  the  102d  Congress  and  which 
I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  at  that 
time. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced  last 
year,  its  objectives  were  efficiency  in 
our  foreign  commercial  and  investment 
efforts,  streamlining  of  bureaucracy 
and  bringing  an  array  of  trade  assist- 
ance programs  originally  designed  for 
situations  that  existed  in  past  decades 
up  to  date  with  the  global  challenges 
that  exist  in  the  1990's  and  that  will 
exist  in  the  21st  century. 

If  those  objectives  were  valid  last 
year— and  I  believe  they  certainly 
were — they  are  even  more  valid  this 
year  when  we  need  to  get  more  out  of 
Government  with  less  spending. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  busi- 
nesswoman and  businessman  who  need 
information  and  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government,  often  have  to  ne- 
gotiate a  large  and  far  flung  bureauc- 
racy to  get  that  help.  Major  corpora- 
tions have  full  time  offices  here  in 
Washington  do  nothing  more  than  deal 
with  the  Federal  Government  on  trade 
and  investment  matters. 

But  our  small-  and  medium-sized 
companies  can't  afford  that  kind  of 
presence.  They  need  the  most  user- 
friendly  system  possible  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  we  talk  a  lot  about 
competition  and  competitiveness  in 
global  trade  and  that  competition  is 
good  because  it  makes  our  companies 
better  and  more  efficient.  But  competi- 
tion also  exists  in  the  American  bu- 
reaucracy and  that  doesn't  leave  our 
companies  in  such  a  good  position. 

I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  told  representatives  of 
American  agriculture  interests  re- 
cently that  10  separate  administration 
agencies  were  involved  in  reviewing 
plans  for  dealing  with  the  former  So- 
viet Union.  In  the  previous  administra- 
tion, a  minimum  of  five  agencies  were 
represented  at  the  Assistant  Secretary 
or  Under  Secretary  level  in  meetings 
on  even  the  most  mundane  decisions  on 
trade  policy.  Companies  have  waited 
months  or  even  years  for  decisions  to 
be  made  on  trade  policy  matters  that 
seriously  affected  their  profits,  their 
investment,  and  their  ability  to  hire  or 
maintain  employees. 

That  is  understandably  fi-ustrating, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  American  busi- 
ness person  who  needs  a  decision — any 
decision — so  he  or  she  can  get  on  with 
their  jobs  but  it  is  doubly  frustrating 
when  our  business  people  realize  that 
the  entire  process  is  flnanced  by  their 
taxes. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  un- 
derlying premise  of  this  bill  is  not  to 
assign  blame  for  bureaucratic  delays 
but  to  do  something  about  them.  I 
would  be  remiss  though,  Mr.  President, 
if  I  didn't  say  that  Congress  itself  has 
to  share  much  of  the  blame  for  the  sit- 


uation for  creating  so  many — and  often 
competing— to  satisfy  the  natural  de- 
sire of  committees  and  subcommittees 
for  jurisdiction  in  trade  and  economic 
policy. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
requirements  of  this  legislation  is  for 
Congress  to  recognize  a  national  inter- 
est in  trade  policy  and  to  agree  on  a 
structure  that  successfully  addresses 
that  interest. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, Senator  Roth,  has  put  together 
just  that  kind  of  structure  in  this  leg- 
islation. As  one  of  the  leading  experts 
in  Congress  on  trade  policy,  he  has  an 
excellent  perspective  on  the  problems 
of  the  past  and  the  solutions  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  commend  Senator  Roth  for  his 
work  on  this  legislation  and  his  devo- 
tion to  a  stronger,  more  efficient  trade 
policy  and  I  recommend  this  legisla- 
tion to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Roth  and  oth- 
ers in  introducing  the  Trade  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1993.  I  was  pleased  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  102d  Congress  and  believe  it 
is  a  very  positive  step  toward  improv- 
ing U.S.  trade  policy  and  our  efforts  to 
promote  exports. 

Currently,  Federal  efforts  to  promote 
U.S.  exports  are  spread  among  10  dif- 
ferent Federal  agencies.  The  result  has 
been  an  inefficient  and  overly  bureau- 
cratic system  for  trying  to  help  U.S. 
businesses  sell  their  wares  overseas.  A 
recent  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  report  found  a  serious  lack  of 
coordination  among  these  agencies  and 
recommended  that  U.S.  export  pro- 
motion programs  be  consolidated.  The 
act  we  are  introducing  today  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  that  end. 

Streamlining  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy will  not  only  eliminate  wasteful 
Government  spending  but  it  will  great- 
ly improve  the  service  that  small  busi- 
nesses receive  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  this  legislation  should  be  to 
make  whatever  bureaucratic  changes 
are  necessary  to  improve  our  frontline 
efforts  to  help  businesses — in  very 
practical  terms — to  export  their  prod- 
ucts. One-stop  shopping  for  businesses 
looking  for  export  assistance  is  essen- 
tial. 

Exports  already  account  for  about  10 
percent  of  our  gross  domestic  product 
[GDP].  This  figure  is  sure  to  grow.  To 
£issure  the  ability  of  small  businesses 
to  participate,  it  is  critical  that  the 
Federal  Government  provide  concrete 
and  timely  assistance  to  U.S.  small 
businesses.  Many  businesses  have  little 
or  no  experience  in  exporting.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  can  play  an  invalu- 
able role  in  helping  these  businesses 
compete  in  the  world  market.  U.S. 
companies  will  not  benefit  from  efforts 
to  open  foreign  markets  unless  they 
have  the  know-how  to  access  these 
markets.  Consolidating  the  Federal  bu- 
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reaucracy  will  enhance  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  give  these  businesses 
the  knowledge  they  need. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  not  expand  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. I  would  not  support  adding 
to  the  bureaucratic  maze  that  already 
plagues  Washington.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  reduce,  not  increase,  the 
size  of  the  Federal  Government.  More- 
over, it  would  do  so  in  a  way  that 
would  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our 
trade  policy  and  programs. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  22 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  22,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
to  make  available  certain  amounts  of 
funding  for  the  special  supplemental 
food  program  for  women,  infants,  and 
children  [WIC],  and  for  other  purjxjses. 

S.  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
32.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  on 
injuries,  death,  and  family  dissolution 
due  to  bullet-related  violence,  to  re- 
quire the  keeping  of  records  with  re- 
spect to  dispositions  of  ammunition, 
and  to  require  that  persons  comply 
with  State  and  local  firearms  licensing 
laws  before  receiving  a  Federal  license 
to  deal  in  firearms. 

S.  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MciTJiHAN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

108,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  semiautomatic  assault  weapons, 
large  capacity  ammunition  feeding  de- 
vices, and  certain  accessories. 

S.  109 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

109.  a  bill  to  amend  section  923  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  require  the 
keeping  of  records  with  respect  to  dis- 
positions of  ammunition,  and  to  re- 
quire a  study  of  the  use  and  possible 
regulation  of  sales  of  ammunition. 

S.  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
113,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  persons 
comply  with  State  and  local  firearms 
licensing  laws  before  receiving  a  Fed- 
eral license  to  deal  in  firearms. 

S.  178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
178.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 


manufacture,  transfer,  or  importation 
of  .25  caliber  and  .32  caliber  and  9  milli- 
meter ammunition. 

S.  179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
179,  a  bill  to  tax  9  millimeter,  .25  cali- 
ber, and  .32  caliber  bullets. 

S.  212 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoRGAN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  212,  a  bill  to  modernize 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  pro- 
vide for  prompt  disclosure  of  certain 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee. 

S.  235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gra- 
ham] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  235, 
a  bill  to  limit  State  taxation  of  certain 
pension  income,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  265 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
265.  a  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of 
credit  available  to  fuel  local,  regional, 
and  national  economic  growth  by  re- 
ducing the  regulatory  burden  imposed 
upon  financial  institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HEFLIN.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
340,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  clarify  the 
application  of  the  Act  with  respect  to 
alternate  uses  of  new  animal  drugs  and 
new  drugs  intended  for  human  use.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  MB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DODD],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Lieberman],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Blngaman],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  INOUYE],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  War- 
ner] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  348. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  to  permanently  extend 
qualified  mortgage  bonds. 

S.  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  368.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a 
capital  gains  tax  differential  for  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  taxpayers  who 
make  high-risk,  long-term,  growth-ori- 
ented venture  and  seed  capital  invest- 
ments in  startup  and  other  small  en- 
terprises. 


S.  430 


S.  503 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mack,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Smith],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  430.  a 
bill  to  require  a  60-vote  supermajority 
in  the  Senate  to  pass  any  bill  increas- 
ing taxes. 

S.  434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Breaux]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  434,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  tax- 
payers a  bad  debt  deduction  for  certain 
partially  unpaid  child  support  pay- 
ments and  to  require  the  inclusion  in 
income  of  child  support  payments 
which  a  taxpayer  does  not  pay,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  455 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brown]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  455,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  Fed- 
eral payments  to  units  of  general  local 
government  for  entitlement  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  470 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Boxer,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  470,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  41  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  punish 
stalking. 

S.  473 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
473.  a  bill  to  promote  the  industrial 
competitiventiss  and  economic  growth 
of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
the  linkages  between  the  laboratories 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
private  sector  and  by  supporting  the 
development  and  application  of  tech- 
nologies critical  to  the  economic,  sci- 
entific, and  technological  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  474,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  for  dependent 
children  under  age  18  to  $3,500,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  4S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  COHEN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  493.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  facilitate  the  en- 
tering into  of  cooperative  agreements 
between  hospitals  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  such  hospitals  to  share  exp>en- 
sive  medical  or  high  technology  equip- 
ment or  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mack]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
503,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that 
members  of  Hamas  (commonly  known 
as  the  Islamic  Resistance  Movement) 
be  considered  to  be  engaged  in  a  terror- 
ist activity  and  ineligible  to  receive 
visas  and  excluded  from  admission  into 
the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  22 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robe,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  22.  a  joint  resolution 
designating  March  25.  1993.  as  "Greek 
Independence  Day:  A  National  Day  of 
Celebration  of  Greek  and  American  De- 
mocracy." 

senate  joint  resolution  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39. 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
weeks  beginning  May  23,  1993.  and  May 
15.  1994.  each  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lieberman,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Kerrey]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  43. 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
beginning  June  6,  1993.  and  June  5,  1994 
each  as  "Lyme  Disease  Awareness 
Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
47,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  on  November  21,  1993, 
and  the  week  beginning  on  November 
20.  1994,  each  as  "National  Family 
Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  48 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Murray,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Kempthorne],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WOFFORD]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  48,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  February  21 
through  February  27,  1993.  as  "National 
FFA  Organization  Awareness  Week." 
senate  joint  resolution  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Biden],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum].  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  52.  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  November  1993  and 
1994  as  "National  Hospice  Month." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman].  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MlKULSKl],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
banes].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Wellstone],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood].  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  53,  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating March  1993  and  March  1994 
both  as  "Women's  History  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rie- 
gle] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  9,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  urging  the  President  to 
negotiate  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
weapons  test  ban. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  68.  a  resolution 
urging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  an  international  oil  em- 
bargo through  the  United  Nations 
against  Libya  because  of  its  refusal  to 
comply  with  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolutions  731  and  748  con- 
cerning the  bombing  of  Pan  Am  flight 
103. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 17— RELATIVE  TO  TAX- 
ATION OF  CERTAIN  FUELS 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

S.  Con.  Res.  17 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  ethanol  fuels  and  bio- 


mass  fuels  other  than  ethanol  should  be  ex- 
empt from  any  new  ener^  tax  enacted  dur- 
ing the  103d  Congress. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  sense-of-the 
Congress  resolution  which  states  that 
ethanol  and  other  biomass  fuels  should 
be  exempt  from  any  new  energy  tax  en- 
acted during  the  103d  Congress. 

At  this  time,  the  exact  details  of  the 
proposed  energy  tax  are  not  fully  avail- 
able. However,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury,  ethanol  is  sched- 
uled to  be  included  in  the  proposed 
British  thermal  unit,  or  "BTU"  tax. 
That  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  correct,  it  would  be  the 
proverbial  "straw  that  broke  the  cam- 
el's back.  "  However,  it  won't  be  a  cam- 
el's back  we  would  be  breaking.  It 
would  be  the  backs  of  America's  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  collectively  snapping 
under  the  weight  of  the  BTU  tax. 

With  each  passing  day.  we  are  learn- 
ing more  and  more  that  agriculture 
and  rural  America  could  be  unfairly 
burdened  by  the  BTU  tax.  South  Dako- 
ta's farmers  and  ranchers  cannot  afford 
to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  in  extra 
taxes.  Changes  must  be  made  in  the 
BTU  tax  proposal.  One  of  those  changes 
should  be  the  exemption  for  ethanol. 

The  proposed  BTU  tax  is  expected  to 
result  in  tax  increases  of  7.5  cents  per 
gallon  for  gasoline.  8.3  cents  for  diesel 
and  2.3  cents  for  propane.  It  would  hit 
every  aspect  of  agriculture — planting, 
cultivating,  harvesting,  heating  and 
drying,  and  irrigation.  The  BTU  tax 
would  hit  South  Dakota  com  growers 
especially  hard.  The  fuel  cost  per  acre 
for  corn  production  in  South  Dakota 
already  has  risen  from  S21.78  in  1988  to 
$23.98  in  1990.  The  BTU  tax  would  in- 
crease these  costs  by  an  additional  7  to 
10  percent.  That  equates  to  an  addi- 
tional $1.70  to  $2.40  per  acre. 

However,  we  also  need  to  look  beyond 
fuel  and  energy  production  costs.  Fer- 
tilizer and  pesticide  prices  would  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  the  tax.  For  com. 
drying  costs  would  increase.  In  South 
Dakota,  those  costs  already  are  over 
$11  per  acre  for  com.  Individually, 
some  cost  increases  may  not  seem  that 
great,  but  when  you  begin  to  add-up  all 
the  increases,  you  can  see  that  rural 
America  is  being  asked  to  shoulder  a 
very  heavy  burden. 

What  can  we  conclude?  It  is  becom- 
ing apparent  that  the  BTU  tax  would 
hit  American  farmers,  ranchers  and 
small  businesses  hard.  As  for  myself.  I 
can  reach  one  additional  obvious  con- 
clusion: the  proposed  energy  tax  would 
hit  South  Dakota  even  harder. 

Some  numbers  being  discussed  are 
alarming.  The  Fertilizer  Institute  esti- 
mates the  proposed  tax  would  result  in 
a  $4,515  loss  in  income  for  the  typical 
1,500  acre  wheat  producer.  The  Fer- 
tilizer Institute  also  estimates  the  an- 
nual loss  of  income  for  the  typical  700 
acre  producer  would  be  $5,159. 
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Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  South 
Dakota  farmer  who  could  afford  to  lose 
SS.OOO  of  his  or  her  hard-earned  income 
each  year. 

These  cost  increases  focus  on  energy. 
Other  proposals  being  discussed  would 
impose  additional  costs  on  South  Da- 
kota farmers  and  ranchers.  Reductions 
in  low-interest  Rural  Electric  Adminis- 
tration loans  could  increase  electric 
rates  in  South  Dakota  between  10  and 
15  percent.  The  proposed  increase  for 
inland  waterway  fuel  taxes  could  cost 
farmers  who  rely  on  barge  transpor- 
tation from  7  to  8  cents  per  bushel.  In 
addition  to  these  costs,  other  proposals 
such  as  pollution  and  environmental 
taxes  are  being  considered.  I  will  ad- 
dress those  proposals  at  another  time, 
but  the  numbers  on  the  potential  loss 
of  farm  income  are  disturbing. 

Mr.  President,  taxing  ethanol  while 
excluding  other  renewable  fuels  simply 
does  not  make  sense.  Ethanol  is  one  of 
the  cleanest  burning  fuels  available 
and  our  most  successful  renewable  fuel. 
Additional  taxes  on  ethanol  would  dis- 
courage its  use.  Ethanol  helps  reduce 
carbon  monoxide,  toxins,  and  green- 
house gases  that  contribute  to  global 
warming.  There  is  no  more  environ- 
mentally friendly  fuel  in  use  today. 

Increasing  ethanol  use  will  provide 
additional  markets  for  South  Dakota 
com  growers,  benefit  the  State's  agri- 
cultural economy  and  decrease  our  Na- 
tion's dependency  on  foreign  oil.  Sub- 
jecting ethanol  to  the  proposed  BTU 
tax  while  excluding  other  renewable 
fuels  is  not  good  policy.  We  must  not 
discourage  the  production  and  use  of 
ethanol.  We  must  encourage  it. 

Mr.  President,  many  groups,  includ- 
ing the  Nation  Com  Growers  Associa- 
tion, the  Renewable  Fuels  Association, 
and  the  Farm  Bureau,  oppose  subject- 
ing ethanol  to  the  proposed  BTU  tax.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  docu- 
ments from  these  organizations  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  We  must  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
expect  rural  America  to  pay  more  than 
urban  America  in  reducing  our  Federal 
deficit.  Next  week,  when  the  Senate 
takes  up  the  budget  resolution,  would 
be  a  good  time  for  the  Senate  to  be 
counted  on  this  issue. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  spending 
reductions  are  our  best  way  out  of  our 
deficit  mess.  I  have  taken  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
South  Dakota's  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  urge  the  Congress  to  ensure  fair- 
ness for  the  family  farm.  By  supporting 
this  resolution,  we  would  send  an  im- 
portant message  about  fairness  to 
America's  hard-working  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Farm  Bureau  News.  Mar.  8,  1993] 

Citing  Farm  Impact.  FB  Urges  Clinton  To 
Nix  Energy  Tax 

President  Clinton's  proposed  energy  tax 
will  hit  farmers  especially  hard  because  it 
will  raise  production  costs,  cut  farm  prices 
and  make  U.S.  farmers  less  competitive  in 
world  markets,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  told  the  president  last  week. 

In  a  letter  to  Clinton.  AFBF  President 
Dean  Kleckner  said  the  proposed  tax  will 
cost  farmers  am  estimated  $1  billion  per  year, 
about  2  percent  of  U.S.  net  farm  income.  Half 
the  SI  billion  hit  would  come  from  direct  fuel 
costs;  the  other  half  would  come  from  indi- 
rect costs  resulting  from  price  hikes  for  in- 
puts like  fertilizer  and  pesticides. 

The  farm  leader  urged  the  president  to  "re- 
move the  energy  tax  from  your  economic 
proposal  because  of  its  negative  impact  on 
efficiency,  productivity  and  competitive- 
ness." 

Kleckner  told  Clinton  that  agricultural 
production  is  "highly  energy-dependent." 
The  proposed  BTU  tax  on  the  heat  content  of 
various  fuels  would  result  in  tax  increases  of 
7.5  cents  per  gallon  for  gasoline.  8.3  cents  for 
diesel  and  2.3  cents  for  propane.  Kleckner 
said  the  new  levies  would  affect  all  aspects 
of  agricultural  production,  from  running 
combines  to  heating  bams  and  greenhouses 
and  operating  irrigation  systems. 

Kleckner  provided  Clinton  with  several  ex- 
amples of  how  the  energy  tax  would  affect 
various  kinds  of  farming  operations  nation- 
wide. A  greenhouse  nursery  operation  in  New 
Jersey  would  face  $1,469  in  added  costs  be- 
cause of  the  tax.  A  1.200-acre  farm  with  600 
acres  of  tomatoes  in  California's  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  would  face  S3.486  in  added  fuel 
costs.  A  2.100-acre  Kansas  farm  producing 
com.  soybeans,  milo  and  wheat  would  be  hit 
with  $1,513  in  added  costs.  The  increased  ex- 
penses will  cause  lower  prices.  Kleckner  said, 
because  farm  prices  "generally  are  estab- 
lished in  markets  that  reflect  national  and 
international  demand."  Farm  prices,  he  ex- 
plained, reflect  international  price  minus 
the  transportation  and  handling  costs  of 
moving  farm  goods  to  centralized  markets. 
With  increased  marketing  and  transpor- 
tation costs,  he  said,  farm  prices  will  "tend 
to  decline  to  offset  these  margins." 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  inland  water- 
way fuel  tax  from  19  cents  to  $1.19  per  gallon, 
which  Kleckner  called  "exorbitant,"  high- 
lights the  farm  price  problem.  Kleckner  said 
the  cost  of  shipping  com  and  soybeans  from 
the  Midwest  to  New  Orleans  on  barges  would 
increase  by  7  cents  and  8  cents  a  bushel,  re- 
spectively. That  would  add  $150  million  in 
shipping  costs. 

"We  believe  this  additional  tax  would 
prove  to  be  especially  detrimental  to  U.S. 
agricultural  products  in  the  highly  competi- 
tive world  market  and.  therefore,  to  farmers 
and  ranchers,"  Kleckner  asserted. 

Another  major  concern  voiced  by  Kleckner 
is  that  ethanol  would  be  subject  to  the  new 
tax.  Kleckner  noted  that  ethanol  reduces  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  and  cuts  air  pollu- 
tion, and  increased  ethanol  production  would 
create  American  jobs.  He  said  Farm  Bureau 
"Strongly  opposes"  slapping  the  tax  on  etha- 
nol. 

Kleckner  stressed  that  all  rural  residents, 
not  just  farmers  and  ranchers,  will  be  hurt 
by  the  tax.  "The  energy  tax  will  dispropor- 
tionately increase  the  cost  of  living  for  65 
million  rural  people"  who  must  drive  farther 
than  urban  and  suburban  residents  to  work, 
shop,  get  medical  care  and  take  children  to 
school,  he  said. 


National  Corn 
Growers  Association. 
Washington.  DC,  March  8.  1993. 
Hon.  Lloyd  Bentsen. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Com  Growers  Association.  I  would 
like  to  express  a  few  concerns  our  organiza- 
tion has  with  some  elements  of  the  Clinton 
Administration's  energy  tax  proposal  which 
we  understand  were  still  being  finalized  by 
the  Treasury  Department  late  last  week. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  stress  that  NCGA 
is  troubled  by  several  aspects  of  the  energy 
tax  proposal— let  alone  other  portions  of  the 
President's  plan  affecting  commodity  pro- 
grams, inland  waterway  user  fees  and  com- 
modity futures  transaction  fees,  to  name  a 
few.  While  raising  specific  questions  with  the 
energy  tax  here.  NCGA  will  ultimately 
evaluate  the  President's  proposal  based  on 
its  overall  impact  on  agriculture. 

Let  me  first  raise  our  concern  that  ethanol 
would  be  taxed  although  the  proposal  specifi- 
cally exempts  nonconventional  fuels  includ- 
ing biomass.  To  suggest  that  biomass  will  be 
exempt,  but  that  alcohol  derived  from  bio- 
mass is  not  exempt  ignores  the  reality  that 
ethanol  is  produced  from  domestic,  renew- 
able feedstocks.  These  feedstocks,  including 
corn,  have  always  been  included  in  the  broad 
definition  of  biomass. 

The  Treasury  proposal  would  impose  the 
tax  on  "imported  taxable  products  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  tax  imposed  on  equiva- 
lent domestic  products."  .Will  this  tax  apply 
to  refined  energy  products?  The  question 
arises  with  respect  to  methanol  produced 
from  fossil  fuels  which  under  the  proposal 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  tax.  presumably 
because  the  underlying  fossil  fuel  would  be 
taxed.  To  achieve  the  stated  goal  of  reduced 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  energy,  it  is 
essential  that  the  term  "imported  taxable 
products"  include  refined  products  such  as 
methanol,  methyl  tertiary  butyl  ether 
(MTBE).  and  gasoline  that  would  not  be 
taxed  domestically,  but  that  would  consist 
entirely  of  taxable  fossil  fuels. 

We  also  understand  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  working  out  specifics  on  how  to  tax 
propane,  which  is  a  critically  important  fuel 
for  drying  much  of  our  nation's  corn  supply. 
NCGA  opposes  new  taxes  on  fuel  for  agricul- 
tural uses  but  would  recommend,  at  the  very 
least,  that  propane  be  taxed  at  no  more  than 
the  basic  fossil  fuel  rate. 

Again,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  elements 
of  the  plan  that  give  us  pause.  NCGA  looks 
forward  to  working  with  the  Administration 
and  Congress  to  craft  legislation  that  will 
help  strengthen  our  economy  but  not  un- 
fairly burden  agriculture. 
Sincerely, 

Randy  Cruise, 

President. 


SENATE        RESOLUTION        7»— REL- 
ATIVE TO  BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA 

Mr.  FEINGOLD  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  79 

Whereas  Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  recog- 
nized as  a  sovereign  nation  by  the  United 
Nations  on  May  21.  1992,  and  by  the  United 
States  on  April  7.  1992: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  has  been  duly-elected,  and  is 
committed  to  peaceful  negotiations  with  its 
neighboring  states; 


Whereas  the  Govemment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  is  committed  to  maintaining  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina: 

Whereas  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  guarantees  the  right  of  self- 
defense  to  individuals  and  states; 

Whereas  United  Nations  Resolution  713 
(1991)  imposed  a  "general  and  complete  em- 
bargo on  all  deliveries  of  weapons  and  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Yugoslavia"  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1991,  "recalling  its  primary  respon- 
sibility under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security"; 

Whereas  the  Serbian  forces  inherited  al- 
most the  entire  stockpile  of  armaments  in 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  which 
was  the  fifth  largest  army  in  Europe; 

Whereas  the  embargo  froze  an  unequal  and 
unjust  distribution  of  force,  and  has  enabled 
the  Yugoslav  Army  and  the  Serb  militias  to 
wage  war  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina; 

Whereas  Serbia  and  Serbian-armed  forces 
have  launched  campaigns  of  "ethnic  cleans- 
ing" against  non-Serbian  residents  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  killing  over  130,000  peo- 
ple and  transferring  more  than  1.5  million 
from  their  homelands; 

Whereas  the  1992  State  Department  Coun- 
try Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices  states 
that  "massive  systematic  rape,  committed 
by  Bosnian  Serb  military  units  and  prison 
guards"  has  been  instituted  as  policy,  and  a 
European  Community  report  estimates  that 
20,000  women  have  been  raped  by  Serb  forces: 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
is  clearly  violated  when  the  Government  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  cannot  defend  its  citi- 
zens from  such  aggression: 

Whereas  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
troops  are  not  authorized  through  the  rules 
of  engagement  to  protect  victims  of  military 
assault; 

Whereas  the  Govemment  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  Europe  are  commit- 
ted to  enforcing  an  eventual  peace  agree- 
ment, but  are  reluctant  to  send  their  troops 
into  Bosnia-Herzegovina  for  the  purpose  of 
peacekeeping: 

Whereas  the  International  arms  embargo 
has  impeded  the  right  of  the  Govemment  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  aggression,  to  ensure  humanitarian  ef- 
forts to  delivery  food  and  other  supplies,  to 
develop  as  an  independent  nation,  and  to  en- 
force meaningful  peace  agreements: 

Whereas  international  diplomatic  efforts 
have  not  to  date  produced  a  peaceful  and  just 
solution; 

Whereas  the  negotiating  strength  of  each 
party  is  dependent  to  some  degree  on  equity 
in  access  to  arms,  lifting  the  arms  embargo 
against  Bosnia-Herzegovina  will  aissist  in 
self-defense  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
peace  process; 

Wbereas  United  States  Public  Law  102-391 
of  October  6,  1992,  states  "because  the  United 
Nations  arms  embargo  is  serving  to  sustain 
the  military  advantage  of  the  aggressor,  the 
United  Nations  should  exempt  the  govem- 
ment of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  from  its  embar- 
go"; 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  not  act 
unilaterally  in  this  regard  without  unani- 
mous agreement  from  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  should  take  ac- 
tions to  support  the  peace  process  and  politi- 
cal resolutions  to  the  tragedy  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved. 

(1)  That  the  United  States  should  work 
with  the  member  states  of  the  United  Na- 


tions Security  Council  to  lift  the  inter- 
national arms  embargo  as  it  applies  to 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  in  concurrence  with  Ar- 
ticle 51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter;  and 

(2)  That  such  action  should  be  taken  on  a 
timely  basis  in  a  manner  to  complement  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  the  peace  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  a  resolution  which  is 
intended  to  contribute  to  moral  delib- 
erations on  how  the  international  com- 
munity is  to  respond  to  the  genocide 
and  aggression  occurring  today  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.  My  resolution 
would  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  should  work 
with  the  member  states  of  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council  to  lift  the  international 
arms  embargo  as  it  applies  to  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  in  concurrence  with  Arti- 
cle 51  of  the  U.N.  Charter;  and  that 
such  action  should  be  taken  on  a  time- 
ly basis  in  a  manner  to  complement  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  the  peace 
process. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  this  language  out  of  some 
frustration.  For  2  years,  we  have 
watched  Yugoslavia  disintegrate,  in 
the  past  6  months,  we  have  witnessed 
the  Serbs  perpetrate  policies  of  "ethnic 
cleansing,"  systematic  rape,  and  tor- 
ture of  detainees.  We  have  watched  the 
entire  city  of  Sarajevo  endure  a  winter- 
long  siege.  We  have  taken  few  effective 
measures  against  the  Serbian  tactic  of 
starving  Moslem  citizens.  The  list  of 
aggression  and  sadistic  horrors  contin- 
ues— a  list  so  long  and  outrageous  that 
the  United  Nations  has  established  a 
court  of  international  war  crimes  to 
prosecute  the  perpetrators  of  such 
atrocities. 

We  as  a  Nation  and  as  a  world  have 
not  done  enough  to  combat  this  aggres- 
sion. As  I  analyze  the  situation,  I 
think,  perhaps,  our  most  serious  mis- 
take was  imposing  an  arms  embargo 
against  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  Bosnians  from  defending 
themselves,  as  is  both  their  human  and 
political  right.  Lifting  that  embargo  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  ongoing 
and,  so  far,  fruitless  peace  negotiations 
is  a  critical  and  urgent  step  we  must 
take. 

The  arms  embargo  was  imposed  by 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  in  Septem- 
ber 1991  on  what  was  then  Yugoslavia 
for  the  "maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security."  From  that  point, 
the  embargo  froze  an  unequal  and  un- 
just distribution  of  force  by  which  the 
Yugoslav  army  and  the  Serb  militias 
inherited  almost  the  entire  stockpile  of 
armaments  of  the  Yugoslav  Army — 
which  was  the  fifth  largest  in  all  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Bosnians  and  the  Croats  were 
left  with  no  means  of  self-defense,  no 
reasonable  protection  against  what 
Slobodan  Milosevic  and  the  Serb 
paramilitaries  were  plotting.  Hence,  we 
have  found  ourselves  party  to  an  in- 
comprehensible situation  where  we  are 
actively   denying    the    Bosnian    people 


the  right  to  self-defense  against  the 
worst  aggression  Europe  has  known 
since  Hitler. 

In  effect,  the  embargo  has  resulted  in 
a  perverted  situation  in  which  the  U.N. 
action  is  serving  the  aggressor,  and  not 
halting  aggression.  Had  the  embargo 
been  lifted  a  year  ago,  the  situation 
would  probably  not  be  as  desperate  as 
it  is  today.  Bosnians  would  have  been 
more  able  to  protect  themselves.  They 
would  have  been  less  dependent  on 
international  protection.  They  would 
have  been  able  to  try  to  fight  to  pro- 
tect the  bundles  we  airdropped  to 
them.  They  would  have  been  able  to 
fight  to  secure  access  to  their  roads,  to 
food,  to  the  supplies  which  have  been 
lacking.  They  would  have  had  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  break  the  awful  siege  of 
Sarajevo,  to  fight  on  the  ground,  and 
then  to  come  to  the  peace  negotiations 
with  leverage. 

Every  day  that  the  embargo  contin- 
ues we  are  further  weakening  the 
Bosnians:  We  are  leaving  them  to 
slaughter,  stripping  them  of  their  dig- 
nity, and  undermining  their  aspira- 
tions to  develop  as  a  nation.  We  are 
also  damaging  the  prospects  for  a  real 
peace  because  negotiations  will  be  ef- 
fective only  when  the  Bosnians  can 
come  to  the  table  as  an  equal  partner. 

I  understand  that  our  allies  in  the 
Security  Council  are  opposed  to  this 
move  at  this  point.  France  and  Britain 
are  understandably  concerned  that  lift- 
ing the  arms  embargo  would  only  esca- 
late the  level  of  violence  and  further 
endanger  their  troops  on  the  ground. 
Russian  President  Yeltsin,  in  a  delicate 
position  with  the  Russian  nationalists 
who  promote  the  historic  pan-Slavic 
relationship,  does  not  want  to  abandon 
the  Serbian  position. 

I  disagree  with  these  reasons, 
though,  and  believe  that  in  this  case  of 
naked  aggression,  we  must  persuade 
our  allies  that  there  are  compelling 
reasons  to  lift  the  embargo  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace. 

Though  it  appears  that  Cyrus  Vance 
and  David  Owen  could  be  on  the  brink 
of  another  breakthrough  in  the  peace 
talks,  recent  history  leads  me  to  be 
skeptical  because  they  have  not  re- 
flected or  responded  to  what  is  tran- 
spiring in  the  theater  of  battle.  Several 
cease  fires  have  been  negotiated.  All  of 
these,  Mr.  President,  were  broken.  All 
of  them  only  resulted  in  more  blood- 
shed, more  torture,  more  rape,  more 
"ethnic  cleansing."  The  Serbs,  particu- 
larly, have  been  duplicitous  as  Serb 
diplomats  in  London,  Geneva,  and  New 
York  have  paid  lipservice  to  peace, 
while  Milosevic  and  his  thugs  per- 
petrate horror  on  the  ground. 

We  must  recognize  this  pattern,  and 
realize  that  only  when  the  Bosnians 
can  arm  themselves  will  the  Serbs  be 
deterred  from  committing  further  ag- 
gressions. Only  when  there  is  some  de- 
gree of  equity  in  access  to  arms  can  the 
negotiated  cease  fires  be  implemented. 
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Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  For- 
eigm  Relations  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  this  issue  in  February,  all  the 
expert  witnesses,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick, 
Gen.  Michael  Dugan,  Director  William 
Colby,  and  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze, 
supported  lifting  the  arms  embargo:  I 
ask  that  excerpts  from  their  testimony 
be  submitted  for  the  Record. 

But  the  most  compelling  testimony  I 
heard  was  from  the  Bosnian  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.  Harts  Sildazdjic.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  Senator 
BiDEN  about  whether  Bosnia  would  pre- 
fer the  continued  presence  of  the  U.N. 
forces  or  a  total  U.N.  withdrawal,  the 
foreigm  minister  replied,  "We  would 
prefer  doing  it  ourselves,  but  for  that 
we  need  arms.  The  arms  embargo  is 
what  is  humiliating  *  •  *  the  humilia- 
tion is  to  be  slaughtered  like  an  animal 
and  not  being  able  to  defense  yourself 
like  a  man." 

Clearly,  the  embargo  has  not  met  its 
objectives.  We  must  do  more  for  peace, 
and  we  must  do  it  soon.  Meaningful 
peace  talks  should  continue,  and  to 
that  end,  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
must  lift  that  embargo.  This  is  only 
one  step  of  several  which  we  must  take 
to  contribute  to  the  peace  process,  but 
it  is  an  overdue  and  terribly  important 
one.  We  cannot  ignore  this  tragedy  any 
longer. 

I  ask  animous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpts mentioned  earlier  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
Statements    in    Support   of    Lifting   the 

Arms  Embargo  Before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  February 

25.  1993 

Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick: 

•'I  believe  in  the  right  to  self-defense.  •  *  * 
I  formed  that  view  when  reading  about  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto,  of  course.  *  *  *  I  think  it  is 
a  terrible  ajid  *  »  *  unintended  consequence 
of  a  very  good  motive  to  impose  an  arms  em- 
bargo in  a  situation  where  one  side  has  al- 
most all  the  weapons  and  the  other  side  is 
virtually  without  means  to  defend  them- 
selves. »  *  •  And  so  I  have  believed  that  we 
should  lift  the  arms  embargo  for  Bosnians." 

General  Michael  Dugan: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  by  empowering  the 
Bosnians  *  *  *  [is  to)  level  this  playing  field. 
There  are  several  ways  one  may  do  that.  One 
has  to  do  with  perhaps  impounding  the 
heavy  weapons.  *  *  *  Another  has  to  do  with 
lifting  the  arms  embargo  and  then  supplying 
weapons  to  the  Bosnians  to  increase  their 
ability  to  defend  themselves.  For  the  long 
haul,  we  want  Bosnia  to  solve  Bosnian  prob- 
lems. 

"It  is  my  understanding  and  my  belief  that 
given  the  disparity  in  weapons  available 
now,  the  Bosnians  are  handing  themselves 
very  nicely.  *  *  *  They  inherited  this  organi- 
zational system  from  Yugoslavia  •  •  *  and 
that  with  a  little  technical  support,  they 
could— given  the  morals,  given  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people,  could  handle  them- 
selves very  well." 

Ambassador  Paul  Nitze: 

"I  think  we  should  lift  the  embargo.  I 
should  think  that  would  be  a  helpful  thing  to 
do.  • 

Director  William  Colby: 

"I  think  the  argument  is  that  if  you  lift 
the  embargo  you  merely  create  more  blood- 


shed. I  do  not  accept  that  argument.  •  •  • 
The  real  problem  *  •  *  is  the  continuing  op- 
pression by  the  Serbian  heavy  weapons.  *  *  • 
Symbolically,  lift  the  embargo,  but  *  •  *  the 
solution  has  to  be  found  In  another  action." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
LEGISLATION 


MCCAIN  (AND  McCONNELL) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  79 

Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCoNNELL)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  460)  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  section  7  of  the  Act,  add: 
(d)  Restrictions  on  agency  Registra- 
tion.—No  agency  designated  under  this  Act 
shall  register  any  individual  who  receives  di- 
rect financial  aid  from  that  agency. 

(1)  If  an  agency  described  in  paragraph  (d) 
is  requested  by  an  individual  to  register  that 
person  to  vote,  the  agency  must  refer  that 
individual  to  an  agency  designated  in  this 
section  and  from  which  the  individual  does 
not  receive  direct  financial  aid. 

(2)  Exception  to  paragraph  (d).— If  the  in- 
dividual noted  in  paragraph  (d)  has  or  claims 
to  have  a  disability  as  defined  by  the  Ameri- 
cans With  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101- 
332).  that  individual  must  be 

(i)  referred  to  another  agency  designated  in 
this  section  and  from  which  the  individual 
does  not  receive  direct  financial  aid.  that  is 
both  convenient  and  accessible  under  the 
standards  of  the  Americans  With  Disabilities 
Act  of  1990  (P.L.  101-336).  or 

(ii)  if  no  such  agency  designated  under 
(d)<2)(i)  exists,  any  sigency  designated  by  this 
Act  will  register  such  individual. 


NICKLES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  80 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself),  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Kempthorne, 
Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr. 
CovERDELL)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  460),  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  section  13  and  insert  the  following: 
SEC.  13.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  IN  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
this  Act  shall  take  effect— 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  State  that  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  has  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  that  would  pre- 
clude compliance  with  this  Act  unless  the 
State  maintained  separate  Federal  and  State 
official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  on  January  1. 
1996;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  State  not  described 
in  paragraph  (1).  on  January  1.  1995. 

(b)  Funding.— (1)  Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a 
State  may  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  estimate  of 
the  costs  that  the  State  and  each  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  will  incur  in  imple- 
menting this  Act  that  are  in  addition  to 
costs  that  the  State  or  subdivision  would 
incur  in  the  registration  of  voters  absent 
this  Act. 


(2)  This  Act  shall  not  Uke  effect  with  re- 
spect to  a  State  that  makes  a  submission 
under  paragraph  (1)  until  January  1  of  the 
year  following  the  year  in  which  Congress 
enacts — 

(A)  an  Act  authorizing  payment  to  the 
State  and  its  political  subdivisions  of  the  ad- 
ditional costs  of  implementing  this  Act  in 
the  amounts  estimated  by  the  States  under 
paragraph  (1).  unless  Congress,  in  a  provision 
that  makes  specific  reference  to  this  sub- 
paragraph, finds  and  declares  that  payment 
of  a  lesser  amount  in  the  case  of  any  particu- 
lar State  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
State's  additional  costs:  and 

(B)  an  Act  making  appropriations  in  the 
amounts  necessary  to  make  the  payments 
described  in  subparagraph  (A). 


PENSION  BENEFIT  GUARANTY 
CORPORATION  LEASE  SETTLE- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1993 


JEFFORDS  AMENDMENT  NO.  81 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  proixjsed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  400)  to  amend  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  the  treatment 
of  settlement  agreements  reached  with 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 
section  I.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

This  Act  may  be   cited   as   the   "Aircraft 
Equipment  Settlement  Leases  Act  of  1993". 
sec.  i.  treatment  of  aircraft  equipment 
settlement    leases    with    the 

pension  BENEFrr  GUARANTY  COR- 
PORATION. 

In  the  case  of  any  settlement  of  liability 
under  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  entered  into  by 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
and  one  or  more  other  parties,  if— 

(1)  such  settlement  was  entered  into  be- 
fore, on.  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  at  least  one  party  to  such  settlement 
was  a  debtor  under  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and 

(3)  an  agreement  that  is  entered  into  as 
part  of  such  settlement  provides  that  such 
agreement  is  to  be  treated  as  a  lease. 

then  such  agreement  shall  be  treated  as  a 
lease  for  purposes  of  section  1110  of  such  title 
11. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

committee  on  armed  services 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  March  11,  1993,  at 
9:30  a.m.,  in  open  session,  to  receive 
testimony  on  certain  pending  military 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  banking 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the    session    of   the    Senate    Tuesday. 


March  16,  1993  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  Competitiveness  Policy 
Council's  second  annual  Report  (being 
held  jointly  with  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  9:30  a.m..  March  11, 
1993.  to  receive  testimony  on  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  finance 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
March  11.  1993  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  money's  worth  of  Social 
Security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committke  on  foreign  relations 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Thursday.  March  11  at  3  p.m.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  Open  Skies  Trea- 
ty; Treaty  Doc.  102-37. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  govern.mentai.  affair.s 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  for  a  hearing  on  Thursday. 
March  11.  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the  subject: 
Improving  Government  Organization 
and  Performance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
subcommittee  on  surface  transportation 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Surface 
Transportation,  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  March  11, 
1993.  at  9  a.m.  on  oversight  of  the  inter- 
city bus  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONCERN  FOR  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
CONSUMER 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  concern  that  natu- 
ral gas  consumers  could  face  inequi- 
table and  substantial  costs  due  to  a 
Federal  order  that  will  restructure  the 
natural  gas  industry.  In  particular.  I 
am  very  concerned  that  the  implemen- 
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tation  of  this  order  could  create  a 
unique  problem  for  natural  gas  users 
served  by  Columbia  Gas  Transmission 
Corp..  possible  costing  these  consumers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

In  April  of  last  year,  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  issued 
Order  636  to  require  a  massive  restruc- 
turing of  services,  tariffs,  and  rates 
rendered  by  interstate  natural  gas 
pipelines.  Order  636  would  mandate 
that  pipeline  companies  transport  only 
natural  gas  owned  by  others,  and  not 
act  as  wholesalers  as  they  have  until 
now.  To  comply  with  the  order,  pipe- 
line companies  would  be  permitted  to 
pass  along  to  their  consumers  the  cost 
of  terminating  long-term  gas  con- 
tracts. While  it  is  my  understanding 
that  on  the  average,  a  household  in  the 
Washington-Baltimore  area  could  ex- 
pect to  see  a  $100  increase  in  their  nat- 
ural gas  bills  because  of  these  transi- 
tion costs.  I  am  further  concerned  by  a 
special  situation  involving  the  Colum- 
bia Gas  Transmission  Corp.  that  could 
raise  natural  gas  bills  for  consumers  in 
my  State  even  more. 

Mr.  President,  Columbia  Gas  Trans- 
mission Corp..  an  interstate  natural 
gas  pipeline  company,  filed  for  Chapter 
11  bankruptcy  protection  on  July  31. 
1991.  The  Bankruptcy  Court  is  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  determining 
the  allowable  level  of  claims  that  must 
be  paid  to  creditors  in  a  confirmed  re- 
organization plan.  I  am  very  concerned 
that  implementation  of  Order  636,  be- 
fore these  issues  are  clarified  in  the 
pending  bankruptcy  proceedings,  could 
have  significant  impacts  on  the  pipe- 
line's customers.  Specifically.  Order 
636  could  compromise  the  consumer's 
rights  in  bankruptcy  and  require  exe- 
cution of  new  service  contracts  with  an 
entity  that  may  change  ownership  and 
cost  structure  due  to  the  bankruptcy 
reorganization.  Moreover,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  Order  636  may  enable 
the  pipeline  to  pass  along  to  consumers 
over  $1  billion  in  contract  rejection 
costs. 

In  light  of  this  potentially  large  and 
inequitable  cost  to  natural  gas  con- 
sumers in  Maryland,  I  have  joined  with 
the  entire  Maryland  delegation  in  send- 
ing a  letter  to  Elizabeth  Moler.  acting 
chair  of  the  FERC,  requesting  that  im- 
plementation of  Order  636  on  Columbia 
Gas  Transmission  Corp.  be  deferred 
until  the  Bankruptcy  Court  completes 
its  deliberations  and  proceedings.  I 
note  that  such  a  deferral  is  strongly 
supported  by  Columbia's  public  utility 
customers,  the  Maryland  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  consumer  advo- 
cates and  would  be  consistent  with 
other  utility  bankruptcies  where  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  conditionally  con- 
firmed a  reorganization  plan  subject  to 
regulatory  approval. 

Most  recently,  I  have  joined  as  an 
original  sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 59.  to  express  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress  that   the   Federal   Energy   Regu- 


latory Commission  should  refrain  from 
further  processing  of  Order  636  until  60 
days  after  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice submits  a  report  detailing  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  this  order  on  home- 
owners, small  businesses,  and  other 
end-users  of  natural  gas.  In  my  view,  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  further  pro- 
ceed with  this  order  without  the  bene- 
fit of  careful  analysis  to  determine  the 
economic  effect  that  Order  636  may 
have  on  consumers.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  budget 
scorekeeping  report  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  under  Sec- 
tion 308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended.  This  report  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 32.  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  1986. 

This  report  shows  the  effects  of  con- 
gressional action  on  the  budget 
through  March  5.  1993.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues, which  are  consistent  with  the 
technical  and  economic  assumptions  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et (H.  Con.  Res.  287),  show  that  current 
level  spending  is  below  the  budget  reso- 
lution by  $2.1  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $0.5  billion  in  outlays.  Current 
level  is  $0.5  billion  above  the  revenue 
floor  in  1993  and  above  by  $1.4  billion 
over  the  5  years.  1993-97.  The  current 
estimate  of  the  deficit  for  purjxises  of 
calculating  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  is  $392.4  billion.  $28.4  billion 
below  the  maximum  deficit  amount  for 
1993  of  $420.8  billion. 

There  has  been  no  action  that  affects 
the  current  level  of  budget  authority, 
outlays,  or  revenues  since  the  last  re- 
port, dated  March  1,  1993. 
The  report  follows: 
Co.ngressional  Budget  Office. 

U.S.  Congress. 
H'as;iin<7(on.  DC.  March  9.  1993. 
Hon.  Jim  Sassek. 

Chanmari.  Committee  on  the  Budget.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chair.man:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  is  current 
throuBh  March  5.  1993.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  287(.  This  report  is 
submitted  under  Section  308(bi  and  in  aid  of 
Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 
as  amended,  and  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32.  the  1986  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  March  1.  1993. 
Congress  approved  and  the  President  signed 
P.L.  103-6.  providing  emergency  funding  for 
extended  unemployment  benefits.  This  ac- 
tion did  not  change  the  current  level  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  or  revenues. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischauer. 

Director. 
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CUIDANDO  LOS  NINOS  (CARING 
FOR  THE  CHILDREN) 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  story  which  I  think  illus- 
trates how  something  special  can  hap- 
pen when  concerned  citizens,  business- 
men, and  public  officials  work  together 
to  preserve  something  worth  fighting 
for  in  their  community.  We  often  hear 
talk  of  how  Americans  have  grown 
more  cynical  and  callous;  however, 
don't  tell  this  to  the  people  of  New 
Mexico. 

In    February.    I    was    contacted    by 
Peggy  Mclntire.  the  executive  director 


of  the  Cuidando  Los  Ninos.  which 
translates  as  "caring  for  the  children." 
is  a  preschool,  daycare,  and  family- 
service  center  for  homeless  children  in 
Albuquerque.  The  center  currently 
cares  for  26  children  daily  while  their 
parents  work,  go  to  school,  or  search 
for  employment. 

The  center  normally  relies  primarily 
on  emergency  shelter  grant  Federal 
funds,  grants  from  the  county,  funds 
from  the  Federal  Child-Care  Food  Pro- 
gram, to  meet  its  $16,000  monthly  budg- 
et. Donations  from  private  founda- 
tions, churches,  and  individuals  also 
help  ensure  that  the  center's  doors 
stay  open  and  that  the  children  are 
adequately  cared  for. 

In  February,  however.  Peggy  in- 
formed me  that  many  of  these  founda- 
tion grants  wouldn't  be  arriving  until 
May.  Unless  the  center  could  raise  the 
$32,000  needed  to  continue  operations 
for  2  months,  it  would  have  to  close  its 
doors  until  May. 

There's  a  marvelous  scene  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Capra  movie  "It's  A 
Wonderful  Life,"  when  the  townspeople 
of  Bedford  Falls,  knowing  that  George 
Bailey— a  decent,  caring  individual— is 
in  financial  trouble  and  facing  prison, 
generously  and  without  question,  do- 
nate their  own  money  to  assist  him  in 
his  hour  of  need.  In  the  case  of 
Cuidando  Los  Ninos,  its  cry  for  assist- 
ance sparked  the  same  outpouring  of 
community  support  and  generosity. 

With  the  help  of  the  Albuquerque 
Journal.  Albuquerque  Tribune,  and 
KOB-TV  in  Albuquerque,  the  word 
quickly  spread  that  Cuidando  Los 
Niiios  was  in  dire  financial  straits.  The 
response,  in  an  understatement,  was 
phenomenal.  Individuals  donated 
checks  ranging  from  $5  to  $30,000.  I  per- 
sonally contacted  several  businesses  in 
New  Mexico  to  encourage  their  sup- 
port, and  am  pleased  to  note  the  gener- 
osity of  several  businesses  in  the  Albu- 
querque area. 

Schools,  churches,  and  other  organi- 
zations generously  lent  their  support 
as  well,  and  I  will  ask  in  a  moment 
that  Peggy  Mclntire's  most  recent  let- 
ter to  me  be  printed  in  the  Record  so 
she  can  share  with  you  some  other  ex- 
amples of  the  kindness  of  New  Mexi- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  there's  an  old  saying 
that  one  never  stands  so  tall  as  when 
stooping  to  help  a  small  child.  The  tre- 
mendous public  and  private  response  to 
the  plight  of  the  children  at  Cuidando 
Los  Ninos  is  further  indication  that 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  have  never 
been  too  proud  to  stoop  to  lend  a  hand. 

I  ask  that  the  March  9  letter  from 
Peggy  Mclntire  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Cuidando  Los  Ninos. 
Albuquerque.  \M.  March  9.  1993. 
Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
Albuquerque.  NM. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  of  the  commitment  of  the  Albuquer- 
que and  Santa  Fe  communities. 


Exactly  one  month  ago.  February  9.  1993  I 
wrote  to  you  and  explained  the  difficult  situ- 
ation that  Cuidando  Los  Ninos  was  facinf?. 
We  were  caught  in  a  cash  flow  crisis  that 
could  easily  have  forced  us  to  close  the  cen- 
ter. Maxine  Gallegos  from  your  office  was 
very  helpful. 

The  next  day  I  contacted  the  Albuquerque 
Journal.  Rene  Kimball  wrote  a  wonderful  ar- 
ticle that  began  a  wonderful  flood  of  support 
from  the  community.  We  were  featured  on  a 
news  segment  on  Channel  4.  both  the  Journal 
and  the  Tribune  wrote  editorials  to  support 
our  plight. 

The  children  of  Comanche  Elementary 
School  are  putting  together  a  talent  show, 
art  show,  and  fundraiser  for  Cuidando  Los 
Ninos  that  will  be  held  tomorrow  evening. 
The  children  have  worked  very  hard  on  this 
project,  included  in  their  show  will  be  facts 
about  homelessness  that  they  have  re- 
searched. 

The  seventh  grade  class  at  Sandia  Prep  had 
a  Valentine  Dance  with  all  the  proceeds 
going  to  Cuidando,  they  raised  S500.00.  Both 
schools  have  written  letters  to  our  Congres- 
sional Delegation  a«  well  as  our  State  offi- 
cials. 

The  General  Mills  Foundation  was  able  to 
give  us  a  check  for  $10,000.00.  This  donation 
was  supported  by  you  and  we  certainly  ap- 
preciate your  help. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  and  those  of  your 
staff.  We  are  on  our  way  to  becoming  even 
more  financially  sound  than  we  had  ever 
dreamed. 

In  the  words  of  Marian  Wright  Edelman  in 
her  State  of  America's  Children  1992.  for  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  .  .  .  'It  is  time  to 
wake  up  and  realize  that  the  poor  and  home- 
less are  not  somebody  else.  They  are.  or  may 
be.  you  and  me." 

I  personally  thank  you  for  your  help  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  again. 
Sincerely. 

Pegcv  a.  McIntire. 

Executive  Director.* 


DEFENSE  REINVESTMENT  AND 
CONVERSION 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  on  the  Senate  floor  today 
to  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
announcement  to  release  $1.4  billion  in 
defense  conversion  funds  appropriated 
last  year  by  Congress.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  assistance  is  needed, 
with  portions  of  our  economy  already 
reeling  from  last  year's  defense  cut- 
backs, and  with  more  on  the  way  this 
year.  Nevertheless,  the  President  has 
shown  true  vision  and  leadership  by 
making  this  decision.  His  swift  action 
demonstrates  a  true  commitment  to 
helping  the  many  veterans  of  the  cold 
war  who  must  endure  the  painful  ef- 
fects of  reduced  defense  spending. 

By  now.  most  people  are  familiar 
with  the  devastating  statistics  that  de- 
scribe the  defense  draw  down:  Every 
day  for  the  next  5  years  our  country 
will  lose  1.000  defense-related  jobs;  over 
that  same  period,  some  160  commu- 
nities will  be  economically  devastated 
due  to  base  closures  and  defense  indus- 
try shutdowns.  States  like  Connecticut 
and  California,  which  face  significant 
regional  economic  problems  already, 
are  targeted  to  lose  major  defense  in- 
stallations over  the  coming  years. 


This  bleak  picture  is  what  prompted 
the  Senate  majority  leader.  Senator 
Mitchell,  to  appoint  a  task  force  last 
year  to  examine  this  issue  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  on  how 
to  help  the  country  adjust  to  defense 
reductions.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve 
on  the  Senate  Democratic  Defense  and 
Economic  Transition  Task  Force  last 
year  with  20  of  my  Senate  colleagues. 
The  task  force  studied  the  issue  thor- 
oughly, made  recommendations  on 
ways  to  help  workers,  communities, 
and  industries  adjust  to  defense  reduc- 
tions, and  then  worked  together  to 
tuni  these  recommendations  into  law. 
The  result  of  this  work  was  over  $1.5 
billion  in  defense  conversion  funds  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  by  Congress 
last  year.  I  commend  my  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  task  force  for  this 
accomplishment,  as  well  as  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  worked  so  bard 
on  this  issue  including  Senators  Inouye 
and  LiEBERMAN,  and  those  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  pro- 
vided leadership  to  make  this  assist- 
ance available. 

One  would  think  that  with  such  a 
clear,  demonstrated  need  for  defense 
conversion  assistance.  Presidential 
leadership  would  have  been  evident  in 
the  past,  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
When  the  Congress  appropriated  $200 
million  in  defense-related  worker  and 
community  adjustment  funds  in  1991.  it 
took  the  Bush  administration  almost  a 
year  to  begin  spending  the  money. 
When  the  House  and  Senate  included 
defense  conversion  and  reinvestment 
money  in  last  year's  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bills,  the  money  which  President 
Clinton  is  now  releasing.  Secretary 
Cheney  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
which  he  said: 

Both  bills  provide  at  least  $1  billion  for 
economic  conversion.  *  •  *  The  programs  in 
both  bills  are  not  necessary,  would  be  an  in- 
appropriate use  of  defense  funds,  and  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  needed  national  security 
programs. 

Last  year.  Fort  Chafee  in  Fort 
Smith.  AR,  and  Eaker  Air  Force  Base 
in  Blytheville,  AR,  were  affected  by  the 
defense  drawdown,  and  I  saw  the  pre- 
vious administration's  indifference  to 
conversion  efforts  first  hand.  When  I 
sat  down  with  local  community  lead- 
ers. I  learned  that  our  Government  was 
not  prepared  to  handle  the  challenges 
of  defense  conversion.  These  leaders  de- 
scribed the  frustration  of  working  with 
a  Federal  Government  that  was  not 
properly  coordinated  in  its  efforts.  At  a 
hearing  I  held  on  the  closing  of  the 
Eaker  Air  Base,  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Adjustment  Commit- 
tee— which  has  been  responsible  for 
conversion  activities  and  is  composed 
of  representatives  from  various  Federal 
agencies— acted  as  though  they  had 
never  met  each  other.  In  fact,  they 
barely  had.  since  the  Economic  Adjust- 
ment Committee  has  only  met  twice 
over  the  last  10  years. 


This  example  demonstrates  exactly 
why  Congress  alone  cannot  direct  the 
Nation's  defense  conversion  efforts. 
The  President  must  be  Involved  to 
focus  attention  on  the  needs  of  defense 
impacted  areas,  to  mobilize  the  ener- 
gies of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
most  of  all  to  coordinate  the  multitude 
of  conversion  efforts  which  will  take 
place  across  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Departments  of  Labor,  Commerce, 
Defense,  Energy,  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  many  other  agencies 
and  entities  of  the  Federal  Government 
all  have  a  defense  conversion  role  to 
play.  With  so  many  different  actors  the 
potential  for  confusion  and  duplica- 
tions of  effort  is  tremendous.  More- 
over, given  the  reluctance  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  undertake  defense  con- 
version efforts  in  the  past,  the  bureauc- 
racy needs  a  strong  signal  and  a  firm 
guiding  hand  from  the  White  House  to 
insure  that  these  funds  flow  quickly 
and  effectively  to  the  people  and  places 
that  need  help. 

I  am  confident  the  President  will 
continue  to  provide  that  strong  signal 
and  that  guiding  hand.  The  President 
discussed  this  issue  at  length  during 
the  campaign,  he  has  demonstrated  a 
deep  understanding  and  interest  in  the 
problems  affecting  defense-impacted 
areas,  and  now.  less  than  2  months  into 
his  administration,  he  is  personally 
kicking  off  this  sizable  conversion  pro- 
gram. Not  only  is  the  President  himself 
involved  in  leading  defense  conversion 
efforts,  but  I  understand  his  National 
Economic  Council  will  play  a  monitor- 
ing and  coordinating  role  which  will  be 
most  welcome. 

While  the  road  ahead  for  the  country 
will  clearly  be  a  difficult  one,  help  is 
available  for  those  unfortunate  enough 
to  feel  the  effects  of  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending.  Moreover,  with  con- 
tinuing work  by  the  Congress  and  with 
Presidential  leadership,  I  believe  our 
country  can  emerge  from  this  post- 
cold- war  transition  stronger  and  more 
vibrant  than  before.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  President  and  my 
colleagues  on  this  issue  in  the  future.* 


COMMENDING  THE  SYNERGY 
CORP.  SMALL  BUSINESS  INCUBA- 
TOR 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
recognize  the  Small  Business  Synergy 
Corp.  On  March  12.  1993,  there  will  be  a 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony  in  their 
honor.  The  Synergy  Corp,  utilize  the 
incubator  concept  to  assist  small  and 
emerging  businesses,  who  in  return 
strengthen  the  economy  of  St.  Charles 
County,  MO. 

During  the  1980's  St.  Charles  County 
experienced  significant  economic  and 
population  growth,  ranking  in  the  top 
three  fastest  growing  counties  in  the 
United  States.  Although  this  is  good 


news  for  my  home  State,  this  fast- 
paced  growth  has  left  St.  Charles  Coun- 
ty with  an  economic  dependence  on 
three  key  industries:  automotive,  air- 
line, and  defense. 

The  area's  economy  has  suffei^d  pro- 
foundly from  the  recent  series  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  layoffs  which 
began  in  July  1990.  Projected  declines 
in  defense  spending  combined  with  pos- 
sible cutbacks  in  the  automotive  and 
airline  industries  have  caused  some 
concern.  The  workforce  in  these  indus- 
tries are  highly  educated  and  well  paid. 
If  cutbacks  occur,  these  skilled  work- 
ers will  have  a  difficult  time  finding 
comparable  jobs  and  wages. 

The  Small  Business  Synergy  Corp. 
will  use  the  incubator  concept  to  help 
stimulate  and  diversify  the  local  econ- 
omy by  assisting  small  and  emerging 
businesses.  Small  businesses  are  impor- 
tant to  the  economic  growth  of  St. 
Charles  County  because  they  create 
jobs,  provide  new  products  and  serv- 
ices, purchase  goods  and  sei^ices,  in- 
crease the  tax  base,  and  enhance  the 
overall  quality  of  life. 

The  Synergy  Center  is  a  facility  that 
offers  new  and  emerging  businesses  af- 
fordable space,  shared  equipment  and 
services,  and  a  wide  range  of  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  financial  assist- 
ance. The  Synergy  Center  will  also  pro- 
vide onsite  business  and  MBA  courses 
as  well  as  continuing  education  oppor- 
tunities for  incubator  tenants  and  St. 
Charles  County  businesses. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
Small  Business  Synergy  Corp.  for  their 
service  and  commitment  to  the  com- 
munity, and  I  am  honored  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  recognize  their  ac- 
complishments.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  AGRIBANK 
FOR  PAYING  OFF  ITS  LOAN  11 
YEARS  EARLY 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
AgriBank,  Farm  Credit  Bank  of  St. 
Paul,  MN.  AgriBank  has  paid  off  the 
remaining  $133  million  of  a  Federal 
loan  that  was  provided  to  the  former 
Farm  Credit  Bank  of  St.  Paul  under 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987. 

AgriBank's  solvency  proves  not  only 
that  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987 
was  the  right  move — but  also  that  farm 
lending  has  regained  its  strength  and 
will  help  rural  America  for  years  to 
come.  It  is  not  very  often  that  we  hear 
about  Government  loans  being  paid  off 
early,  let  alone  11  years  before  they 
come  due.  If  the  savings  and  loan  bail- 
out had  been  handled  as  well  as  the  Ag- 
ricultural Credit  Act,  this  country 
would  be  in  a  lot  steadier  fiscal  shape 
right  now. 

AgriBank,  FCB  is  the  wholesale  lend- 
er for  34  farm  credit  sei^ices  through- 
out Arkansas,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota,   Missouri,   North   Dakota,   and 
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Wisconsin.  These  institutions  have 
more  than  $10  billion  in  loans  out- 
standing to  more  than  124.000  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  rural  homeowners.  Mr. 
President,  the  strength  and  success  of 
AgrlBank  assures  thousands  of  rural 
Americans  that  they  will  have  a  lender 
who  understands  and  cares  about  their 
way  of  life.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  AgriBank  for  its 
record  of  success.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WADDY  AND 
PEYTONA 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  towns 
of  Waddy  and  Peytona  located  in  east- 
ern Shelby  County  about  30  miles  east 
of  Louisville. 

Waddy  and  Peytona  rest  among  the 
rolling  hills  of  central  Kentucky  amid 
a  countryside  dotted  with  farms, 
ponds,  and  forests.  The  villages  are  sep- 
arated by  Interstate  64,  but  many  resi- 
dents are  hesitant  to  say  where  one 
boundary  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

Waddy  was  founded  in  1888,  and  takes 
its  name  from  Maj.  W.L.  Waddy,  a  Con- 
federate Army  veteran  who  once  owned 
land  where  the  town  is  now  located. 
Peytona  was  named  for  landowner 
John  Peyton.  Both  villages  have  sur- 
vived the  urbanization  of  America's 
rural  towns  and  are  now  popular  with 
families  seeking  quiet,  convenient  liv- 
ing relatively  close  to  the  city. 

Waddy  and  Peytona  residents  enjoy 
the  simplicity  of  their  towns.  Although 
most  businesses  are  in  Peytona,  only 
one  traffic  light  is  needed.  In  Waddy, 
the  self-appointed  town  council  meets 
at  the  Mini  Mart,  and  for  entertain- 
ment, friends  gather  at  the  elementary 
school  for  basketball  games  sponsored 
by  the  Waddy  Ruritan  Club.  Most 
houses  in  Waddy  and  Peytona  do  not 
have  cable  television,  but  for  a  quarter, 
Waddy  Union  76  Truck  Stop  patrons 
can  purchase  15  minutes  of  cable  pro- 
gramming on  a  pay  television.  Most 
residents  prefer  the  simple  life  offered 
in  Waddy  and  Peytona  and  regularly 
turn  down  offers  to  urbanize  their 
towns. 

I  salute  Waddy  and  Peytona  and  the 
fine  citizens  of  these  towns  for  main- 
taining such  a  simplistic  lifestyle. 
Waddy  and  Peytona  truly  are  outstand- 
ing Kentucky  towns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  be 
submitted  in  today's  Congressional 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Feb.  8. 

1993] 

w.\ddy'Peytona— Highway  That  Separates 

Towns  Also  Gives  Them  Equal  Billing 

(By  C.  Ray  Hall) 

Inuwine  a  place  so  wholesome  that  the 
town's  Miss  Kitty  was  a  schoolmarm.  A 
place  with  more  churches  than  stores.  A 
place  where  the  lawns  sprout  American  fla^. 
not  satellite-TV  dishes.  Where  both  grocery 


stores  use  the  front  porch  as  a  crisper  for  the 
lettuce.  A  place  where,  in  the  old  days,  the 
big  money  was  in  milk. 

A  place  with  no  city  government.  A  place 
where  the  self-appointed  "town  council" 
meets  at  the  Mini  Mart,  under  a  sign  saying. 
"Cold  an  Flu  Center."  The  other  day  while 
the  council  huddled  beneath  the  Tylenol  and 
Alka-Seltzer,  10  pickups,  half  of  them  Fords, 
were  parked  out  front.  "There  wasn't  a  car 
in  the  lot."  said  store  owner  Bill  Eggen. 

An  autographed  photo  of  Naomi  Judd  on 
the  store's  bulletin  board  certifies  that  it's 
"my  kind  of  town." 

It's  a'um.  Waddy  kind  of  a  place. 

Distinctive  as  it  is.  Waddy  is  doomed  to 
share  equal  billing  in  the  public  imagination 
with  Peytona.  its  northern  neighbor.  Like 
Hope  and  Crosby,  or  Sonny  and  Cher.  This 
blurring  of  identities  comes  from  one  thing: 
a  green  sign  on  Interstate  64.  halfway  be- 
tween Louisville  and  Lexington,  announcing 
the  Waddy-Peytona  exit.  The  sign,  which 
punctuates  an  otherwise  unremarkable 
stretch  of  I-€4.  gives  comic  relief  to  big-city 
smart  alecks.  they  keep  cracking  wise  about 
the  Waddy-Peytona  International  Airport 
and  other  such  mirages.  So  Waddy  and 
Peytona  are  two  towns  joined  at  the  hyphen, 
by  the  would-be  hip. 

Says  Betty  Curtsinger.  a  school  secretary 
who  lives  in  Peytona:  "What  amazes  me. 
that  sign.  Waddy-Peytona.  It  seems  like  it 
fascinates  people." 

Waddy  could  be  the  name  of  a  carton  char- 
acter, like  Elmer  Fudd.  Peytona  suggests 
grandeur,  the  kind  of  place  Robin  Leach 
might  visit  ("Welcome  to  Pay-toner.  Cher's 
palatial  hideaway  on  the  Adriatic").  In  re- 
ality. Waddy  is  closer  to  grandeur. 
"Peytona."  says  Thelma  Woods,  not  un- 
kindly, "is  just  a  garage." 

A  few  days  ago.  a  man  in  Louisville  called 
information  for  the  number  of  Peytona's 
landmark  business,  the  Peytona  Garage. 

Operator:  "Is  that  in  Kentucky?" 

Caller:  "Yes  ma'am.  Shelby  County.  It 
may  be  in  the  Waddy  listings." 

Long  pause. 

Operator:  "I  don't  see  any  Pay-tone-yuh.  I 
can  check  Waddy." 

You  know  you're  small  when  you're  a  bit 
player  in  the  Waddy  section  of  the  phone 
book.  And  yet.  as  Betty  Curtsinger  and  Thel- 
ma Woods  were  saying  just  the  other  day. 

Woods:  "Peytona  has  no  .  .  ." 

Curtsinger.  ".  .  .  beginning  and  no  end." 

You  could  say  the  same  of  Waddy.  When 
asked  to  define  the  town's  boundaries,  a 
functionary  at  the  county  zoning  office  in 
Shelbyville  said  with  a  chuckle.  "Really,  we 
don't  know." 

David  Sparrow,  principal  of  the  Heritage 
Elementary  School,  says.  "This  is  probably 
going  to  make  a  lot  of  people  made,  but  I 
think  Waddy  has  absorbed  Peytona." 

Sparrow's  school,  a  handsome  3-year-old 
structure,  is  in  Peytona.  but  it  has  a  Waddy 
address. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  Waddy  addresses  that 
have  never  been  to  Waddy."  says  postmaster 
Linda  Waits,  who  dispatches  mail  to  four 
counties  in  the  name  of  Waddy. 

Mail  carrier  Jim  Rankin  says.  "You  can 
say  you  live  in  Waddy  and  you  could  live  in 
Anderson.  Spencer.  Franklin  or  Shelby  coun- 
ty." He  guesses  350  people  live  in  Waddy. 
counting  "downtown  and  the  suburbs." 

"A  few  years  ago.  a  fellow  down  at  the 
bank  and  I  did  a  mental  head  count."  says 
the  postmaster.  They  came  up  with  300.  Now 
she  guesses  perhaps  400  people  live  there. 

Regardless  of  how  many  people  there  are, 
they  go  by  an  enchanting  name.  "Most  peo- 


ple." says  Thelma  Woods,  "call  us  Waddy 
Bodies. 

People  say  Eggen,  the  storekeeper, 
thought  that  up.  "He  instigates  all  the  prob- 
lems." says  Joe  Franklin,  unofficial  town 
council  member.  Likewise.  Eggen  is  given 
credit  for  naming  Peytona  Beach  Road  (a 
play  on  Daytona  Beach.  Fla..  that  doesn't 
register  as  it  should,  because  everybody  says 
"Puhtona").  The  beaches  are  as  imaginary 
as  the  international  airport. 

Before  this  highway-sign  thing  and  the  at- 
tendant fun-poking,  Waddy  used  to  live  in 
happy  obscurity.  Well,  not  always  happy. 

"When  we  went  to  Washington.  D.C..  on 
our  senior  trip,  we  felt  like  we  were  as  big  as 
anybody."  says  Curtsinger  (class  of  '56). 
"People  would  say.  'Where  is  Waddy?'  and  we 
were  ready  to  fight  them." 

Thereby  living  up  to  the  nickname  of  the 
school's  basketball  team,  the  Waddy  War- 
riors, who  fired  their  last  shot  in  anger  in 
1960. 

The  old  school  is  in  ruins  now.  but  the 
memories  linger.  And  the  slogans  that  are  so 
often  chiseled  above  eternal  columns  on  pub- 
lic buildings  are  graven  into  private  memo- 
ries. Curtsinger  can  never  think  of  school  li- 
brarian Posey  Brown  without  the  word  "In- 
tegrity" leaping  into  her  mind. 

The  town's  heroes  have  always  been  teach- 
ers. (One  of  them.  Paul  Garrett,  was  presi- 
dent of  Western  Kentucky  University.  He 
read  anything  with  words,  from  classics  to 
pulp.) 

The  teachers  who  stayed  are  locally  fa- 
mous: Roy  Martin,  teacher  and  principal  for 
four  decades;  Miss  Kitty  Frazier,  first-grade 
teacher:  the  four  redoubtable  Brown  sisters. 
Posey.  Alpha.  Lucille  and  Billie.  who  taught 
less  in  the  classroom  than  in  real  life.  Chris- 
tine Neblett.  the  last  link  to  those  old  days, 
can  be  seen  regularly  cruising  about  in  her 
yacht-sized  Cadillac.  Well,  almost  seen,  be- 
cause she  is  short  in  stature,  far  shorter  than 
the  shadow  she  throws  over  the  town. 

Franklin  recalls  Neblett's  telling  obstrep- 
erous algebra  students  twice  her  size:  "I 
don't  give  very  many  whippings,  but  when  I 
get  through  talking  to  you.  you'll  wish  I 
had." 

Locally,  you  can  go  only  through  the  fifth 
grade  now,  and  the  school  is  across  the  inter- 
state, in  Peytona. 

Peytona.  hub  of  commerce  and  learning, 
has  all  the  businesses.  The  few  businesses  in 
Waddy  are  notable  as  social  centers.  The  top 
floor  of  the  bank  is  owned  by  the  Masonic 
lodge.  The  town  council,  so  to  speak,  meets 
at  the  Mini  Mart.  The  other  grocery. 
Linda's,  was  once  owned  by  a  fellow  named 
B.  Shouse.  who  war.  so  dexterous  he  could 
play  Rook  with  one  hand  and  run  the  cash 
register  with  the  other.  On  winter  days  when 
there  was  little  farming  to  do.  as  many  as 
five  Rook  games  would  be  going  on  simulta- 
neously. 

It  figures  the  game  would  be  Rook,  a  card 
game  not  associated  with  gambling.  A  cen- 
tury ago.  when  Waddy  was  young,  it  had  a 
paper,  the  Waddy  Enterprise  ("Our  Motto: 
Push  and  Progress")  that  proclaimed  the 
town  the  "new  and  successful  wonder  of  the 
Bluegrass  region."  It  also  had  a  spate  of  laws 
desigmed  to  keep  the  new  wonder  civilized. 
Some  of  the  laws: 

No  marble  playing  on  Sunday.  Fine  $l-$5. 

No  hog  pens  and  such  that  become  offen- 
sive to  neighbors.  Fine  $5-$10  per  day. 

No  hitching  your  stallion  to  a  shade  tree. 
Fine  50  cents-$l. 

No  stallion  shows  in  the  street,  either. 
Fine  $5-$10. 

No  ball-playing  in  the  street,  either.  Fine 
$l-$5. 


And  this  one:  "Behavior  at  any  public 
gather  unbecoming  a  good  citizen,  such  as 
talking,  hissing,  stamping  the  feet  or  in  any 
way  disturbing  the  speaker  or  the  audience  " 
Fine  $5-$25. 

And  there  was  supposedly  a  minor  turf  war 
when  Gov.  Brereton  Jones'  helicopter 
crashed  last  year  in  Shelby  County.  Unlike 
the  Waddy  boundary,  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments' line  is  clearly  drawn.  If  your  car 
catches  on  fire  in  the  eastbound  lane  of  1-64, 
the  Waddy  firefighters  will  respond:  if  you're 
on  fire  in  the  westbound  lane,  the  Peytona- 
side  firefighters  will  put  you  out. 

So  there's  a  history  of  contentiousness,  as 
well  as  contentment,  in  Greater  Waddy.  That 
may  explain  why  a  town  of  its  size  needs 
three  Baptist  churches,  the  newest  of  which 
has  the  most  inspired  name:  Sonrise  Valley. 
"What  is  commendable."  says  Sparrow,  "is 
that  people  who  live  in  Shelbyville  and 
Frankfort  still  come  to  Waddy  to  church." 

That's  one  way  to  spend  half  the  weekend. 
Another  is  to  go  to  the  youth  basketball 
games  sponsored  by  the  Waddy  Ruritan  club. 
Every  Saturday,  nearly  150  youngsters  ages 
8-14  execute  nine  games  in  the  Heritage 
school  gym.  The  two  strangest  sights:  8- 
year-olds  firing  a  multitude  of  shots  straight 
up  in  the  air;  and  middle-aged  guys  in  plaid 
shirts  and  farmer's  caps  serving  the  crowd 
hot  dogs  for  breakfast. 

Ed  Fegenbush.  who  runs  the  league,  is  one 
of  the  town's  many  commuters,  driving  38 
miles  to  his  job  with  the  Army  Reserves  in 
Lexington.  When  he  comes  home,  he's  glad 
to  be  back  in  the  country. 

"People  in  town  want  to  keep  Waddy 
small,  not  have  a  stoplight  in  the  middle  of 
town."  he  says. 

Peytona  does  have  a  red  traffic  light,  slow- 
ing down  the  traffic  to  Bagdad.  But  Waddy 
has  a  king-sized  traffic  stopper  in  the  trains 
that  regularly  come  through.  Because  of  this 
inconvenience.  Waddy  actually  has  a  bypass, 
called  Fair  View  Avenue,  that  goes  around 
and  over  the  railroad  track,  on  a  bridge 
whose  steep  approach  might  appeal  to  mo- 
torcycle stuntman  Evel  Knievel. 

There  are  some  highly  noticeable  changes, 
including  the  new  street  names.  Next  on  the 
agenda  of  social  change  is  cable  television. 

"I  think  we  have  just  about  everything  we 
need."  Spencer  says.  Actually.  Waddy- 
Peytona  already  has  pay  television,  at  the 
Waddy  Union  76  Truck  Stop  (somewhat  cas- 
ually called  "Col.  Waddy's  Cafe."  in  histori- 
cal disregard  for  W.L.  Waddy's  actual  rank; 
the  man  who  gave  his  name  to  the  town  was 
a  Confederate  major).  A  quarter  will  buy  you 
15  minutes  of  Lexington  TV.  The  television 
sets.  alas,  are  smaller  than  some  of  the 
entrees. 

The  truck  stop  capitalizes  on  casual  pass- 
ers-by. selling  commuter  mugs  that  say 
"Buzzard's  Roost  Waddy  Kentucky."  (The 
sleight-of-hand  here  is  geographical,  for  the 
actual  Buzzard's  Roost  is  way  up  the  road, 
by  Clay  Village.) 

For  many  folks,  the  truck  stop  is  a  symbol 
of  something  other  than  historical  or  geo- 
graphical impurity.  It's  a  symbol  of  urban 
intrusion.  Some  out-of-towners  have  pro- 
posed building  a  competing  truck  stop  on  the 
Peytona  side  of  1-64.  Locals  aren't  at  the 
pushing-and-shoving  stage  yet.  but  they're 
plenty  worried. 
"One  truck  stop  is  enough,"  says  Spencer. 
Interstate  64  brought  the  truck  stop.  It 
brought  an  element  of  cartoonist  identity  to 
the  place.  And  it  continues  to  bring  new  resi- 
dents who  work  in  cities  where  they'd  rather 
not  live. 

"I  think  it  keeps  the  town  from  disappear- 
ing,"  Sparrow  says  of  the  interstate.   But 


even  without  the  interstate,  there  might 
have  been  some  stubborn  survivability. 
There's  just  something  about  Waddy  Bodies, 
apparently. 

POPULA'nON  (1990) 

Shelby  County.  24,824,  Waddy  and  Peytona 
are  unincorporated,  so  the  U.S.  Census  Bu- 
reau has  no  figures.  Locals  estimate  the  pop- 
ulation at  450-500.  That  may  be  wildly  inac- 
curate, since  nobody,  not  even  the  county 
zoning  office,  seems  ready  to  declare  exactly 
where  either  place  begins  and  ends. 

BIG  WADDY-PEYTONA  EMPLOYERS  (1993) 

Heritage  Elementary  School.  50;  Waddy 
Union  76  Truck  Stop.  35;  Masters  Equipment. 
9;  Peytona  Garage.  8;  Ferrell's  Air  Condi- 
tioning Si  Heating.  5. 

MEDIA 

Newspaper— Shelbyville  Sentinel-News 

(twice  weekly).  Radio— Shelbyville.  WCND- 
AM.  WOPK-FM.  Television— 10  broadcast 
channels  available  from  Louisville  and  Lex- 
ington; folks  with  big  antennae  get  Cin- 
cinnati stations;  cable  is  coming  soon  to 
screens  in  Waddy  and  Peytona. 

EDUCATION 

Heritage  Elementary  School  (Peytona).  520 
students,  part  of  Shelby  County  Public 
School,  whose  enrollment  is  4.486. 

TRANSPORT  A^nON 

Air- Nearest  airports  with  scheduled  serv- 
ice. Standford  Field.  Louisville,  and  Blue- 
grass  Airport.  Lexington,  each  about  40 
miles  away.  Rail— CSX.  Southern,  High- 
ways—1-64  is  normally  1  mile  from  Waddy 
and  2  miles  from  Peytona.  which  are  con- 
nected by  KY.  395;  U.S.  50  runs  through 
Peytona. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Pleasantly  rolling  countryside  punctuated 
with  farm  ponds,  forests,  exciting  two-lane 
roads  and  signs  denoting  just-sold  farms  that 
are  ready  to  be  made  into  subdivisions. 

FAMOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

Waddy.  which  was  founded  in  1888.  takes 
its  name  from  Maj.  W.L.  Waddy.  Confederate 
Army  veteran.  For  SI  the  major  gave  land  for 
the  railroad  on  condition  that  the  depot  (and 
ultimately,  the  town)  bear  his  name. 
Peytona  was  named  for  landowner  John  Pey- 
ton. 

Waddy  produced  at  least  two  presidents. 
Leon  Martin  was  president  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  Railroad  and  Paul  Garrett  was 
president  of  Western  Kentucky  University 
from  1937-55. 

The  Waddy  voting  precinct  which  stretches 
far  beyond  the  village,  is  92  percent  Demo- 
cratic, with  817  Democrats  and  48  Repub- 
licans. Peytona  is  a  small  part  of  the  Clay 
Village  precinct  which  has  748  Democrats 
and  72  Republicans.  Both  areas  are  over- 
whelmingly white.  Among  the  1.496  reg- 
istered voters,  independents  included,  less 
than  1  percent  (14)  are  black. 

Price  of  a  Kentucky  HeadHunters  Dumas 
Walker  burger  at  the  Union  76  truck  stop: 
$3.79.» 


GATT  NEGOTIATIONS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Clin- 
ton administration's  trade  negotiators 
are  now  involved  in  a  review  of  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  Uruguay  round  of  the 
GATT  world  trade  negotiations.  Press 
reports  indicate  that  officials  at  USTR 
and  elsewhere  are  attempting  to  focus 
on    the    outstanding    issues   that   still 


need  to  be  resolved  in  order  to  make  a 
judgment  as  to  how  long  a  period  of 
time  they  should  seek  an  extension  of 
GATT  fast-track  authority. 

One  outstanding  issue  on  which  these 
negotiators  should  focus,  is  the  unsat- 
isfactory condition  of  the  so-called 
Dunkel  text  on  financial  services. 
Under  that  text,  countries  with  closed 
financial  services  markets  are  not  re- 
quired to  provide  market  access  to  for- 
eign firms,  nor  to  extend  national 
treatment  to  those  firms  that  are  per- 
mitted into  their  market.  The  text, 
which  extends  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  all  signatories,  contains 
no  mechanism  to  protect  against  free 
riders. 

On  February  3,  1992.  Senator  Gam 
and  I  wrote  to  then  Secretary  Brady 
and  then  Trade  Representative  Hills  to 
voice  our  concerns  about  the  inadequa- 
cies of  the  Dunkel  text  in  this  regard. 
In  that  letter,  we  set  forth  what  we  be- 
lieved had  to  be  the  basic  elements  of 
any  agreement  on  financial  services 
that  was  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation. 

On  January  10,  1993,  an  article  by  Bob 
Pozen,  managing  director  of  the  Fidel- 
ity Investment  firm  in  Boston,  entitled 
"Is  America  Being  Shut  Out  Again" 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times. 
The  article  likewise  criticizes  the  cur- 
rent Dunkel  financial  services  text.  Mr. 
Pozen  warns  that: 

For  the  American  financial  services  sector, 
however,  a  quick  completion  of  the  Uruguay 
Round  threatens  to  cast  in  concrete  a  cur- 
rent one  way  street:  American  financial  mar- 
kets would  remain  open  to  all  comers,  while 
Asian  markets  would  continue  to  restrict  ac- 
cess. 

Mr.  Pozen  believes  such  an  agree- 
ment would  not  serve  America's  inter- 
ests and  I  agree  with  him.  He  believes 
that  the  United  States  should  take  an 
exemption  from  the  most- favored-na- 
tion concept  in  relation  to  countries 
with  closed  financial  markets. 

As  chairman  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, I  urge  the  new  administration's 
trade  negotiators  to  list  this  item  as 
an  outstanding  issue  that  needs  to  be 
resolved  in  future  negotiations.  If  it  is 
not  resolved,  it  will  certainly  make  it 
more  difficult  for  Congress  to  approve 
whatever  agreement  finally  emerges 
from  the  current  GATT  round. 

I  am  putting  into  the  Record  the  let- 
ter Senator  Gam  and  I  sent  to  U.S.  ne- 
gotiators on  this  issue  last  year  and 
the  article  the  Fidelity  Company's 
managing  director  recently  had  pub- 
lished on  it  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  February  3.  1992. 
Hon.  Nicholas  F.  Brady. 

Secretary.  Department  of  the  Treasury.   Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Hon.  Carla  A.  Hills. 

U.S.  Trade  Representative.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  and  Madam  Ambas- 
sador: This  is  a  follow-up  to  previous  letters 
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of  September  21  and  December  6.  1990  ex- 
pressing our  views  on  the  financial  services 
agreement  currently  under  discussion  in  the 
Uruguay  Round  of  the  GATT  international 
trade  negotiations.  While  we  commend  both 
of  you  and  your  staffs  for  the  efforts  you 
have  made  in  these  negotiations,  we  are  very 
concerned  that  none  of  the  major  objectives 
sought  by  the  U.S.  are  attained  in  the  so- 
called  Dunkel  •'draft"  text. 

Under  that  text,  countries  with  closed  fi- 
nancial service  markets  are  not  required  to 
provide  market  access  to  foreign  firms  nor  to 
extend  national  treatment,  defined  as  equal- 
ity of  competitive  opportunity,  to  those 
firms  that  are  permitted  into  their  market. 
The  text,  which  extends  MFN  to  all  signato- 
ries, contains  no  mechanism  to  protect 
against  "free  riders",  or  countries  which 
sign  the  agreement  but  make  few  if  any  con- 
cessions in  the  current  negotiations.  Fur- 
thermore, the  text  does  not  give  financial 
services  officials  a  role  in  making  final  deci- 
sions regarding  disputes  that  might  arise 
under  the  annex. 

As  currently  formulated,  the  agreement 
would  institutionalize  the  weak  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  financial  services  firms  in 
foreign  financial  markets.  It  would  require 
the  U.S.  to  maintain  its  current  open  mar- 
ket, while  permitting  other  countries  to 
keep  their  markets  closed.  Such  an  agree- 
ment does  not  serve  the  interests  of  our  fi- 
nancial services  industry  or  our  Nation.  In 
our  September  21.  1990  letter  we  stated  that 
any  GATT  agreement  on  financial  services 
should  contain,  at  a  minimum:  (1)  the  right 
of  establishment;  (2)  a  guarantee  of  national 
treatment,  defined  as  equality  of  competi- 
tive opportunity.  (3)  procedures  for  settling 
disputes  quickly,  and  (4)  a  prompt  with- 
drawal of  benefits  from  any  signatory  that 
fails  to  comply  with  its  objectives.  In  our 
view,  as  we  stated  in  1990.  these  are  the  mini- 
mum commitments  to  which  an.y  OECD  sig- 
natory must  be  bound  and  are  the  basic  ele- 
ments we  will  be  looking  for  in  any  GATT 
agreement  on  financial  services.  It  appears 
to  us  that  sectoral  non-application  is  the 
best  mechanism  to  ensure  that  only  those 
countries  that  are  serious  about  liberaliza- 
tion enjoy  the  benefits  of  any  financial  serv- 
ices commitments. 

We  urge  that  you  consider  these  concerns 
during  your  efforts  to  conclude  a  GATT 
Round  that  really  does  serve  the  interests  of 
our  Nation. 

Sincerely, 

Donald  w.  Riegle.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 
Jake  Garn. 
Ranking  Minority 

Member. 

Is  America  Being  Shut  Out  again? 
(By  Robert  C.  Pozen) 

The  world's  trade  negotiators,  having 
reached  a  tentative  agreement  on  agri- 
culture, are  pushing  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment on  other  sectors  by  next  month,  when 
the  Uruguay  Round  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is  slated  to  be 
completed.  For  the  American  financial  serv- 
ices sector,  however,  a  quick  completion  of 
the  Uruguay  Round  threatens  to  cast  in  con- 
crete the  current  one-way  street:  American 
financial  markets  would  remain  open  to  all 
comers,  while  Asian  markets  would  continue 
to  restrict  access. 

Under  the  ground  rules  for  service  agree- 
ments. GATT  does  not  grant  foreigners  the 
right  to  compete  in  domestic  markets  unless 
that  right  is  included  in  a  country's  GATT 
service  schedules.  This  creates  a  disadvan- 


tage for  American  and  European  financial  in- 
stitutions, whose  markets  are  open  to  for- 
eign banks  and  brokers  that  meet  the  regu- 
latory standards  of  domestic  institutions. 

By  contrast.  Asian  countries  generally  Im- 
pose special  restrictions  on  foreign  access  to 
their  financial  markets.  For  example.  Korea 
has  an  outright  prohibition  on  foreigners 
selling  mutual  funds  to  local  investors,  while 
Japan  requires  foreign  fund  companies  to  go 
through  a  multi-year  application  process 
without  clear  objective  criteria  for  approval. 
Most  Asian  countries  limit  the  number  of 
foreign  banks  and/or  the  scope  of  their  local 
activities,  while  many  Asian  countries  have 
only  recently  begun  to  allow  the  entry  of 
foreign  securities  dealers  on  any  conditions. 

Given  these  existing  disparities,  Ameri- 
cans and  Europeans  can  improve  their  rel- 
ative market  access  through  the  GATT  nego- 
tiations only  if  the  Asians  make  substantial 
commitments  to  open  up  their  financial 
markets  to  foreigners.  However,  such  com- 
mitments to  date  have  been  very  thin. 

For  example.  Korea  has  even  refused  to 
guarantee  that  it  would  maintain  the  lim- 
ited market  access  it  currently  affords  to 
foreign  banks  and  securities  firms.  Other 
Asian  countries  with  significant  exports  are 
trying  to  position  themselves  as  third  world 
economies  in  need  of  protection  for  local  fi- 
nancial markets.  Singapore  and  Thailand, 
despite  having  advanced  financial  centers, 
exclude  virtually  all  of  their  domestic  bank- 
ing sectors  and  the  dealer  portions  of  their 
local  securities  markets. 

If  the  Asian  commitments  on  financial 
services  do  not  substantially  improve,  the 
United  States  would  be  locking  in  current 
disparities  by  signing  the  Uruguay  Round.  It 
would  be  prohibited  from  using  access  to  its 
financial  markets  as  a  basis  for  reciprocal 
negotiations  with  Asian  countries.  Any  spe- 
cial limits  on  Asian  access  to  American  fi- 
nancial markets  would  violate  the  most  fa- 
vored nation  provision  of  GATT— a  require- 
ment to  provide  all  signatories  with  the  best 
market  access  afforded  to  any  signatory. 
Thus,  the  most  favored  nation  requirement 
would  eliminate  nearly  all  American  lever- 
age in  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Asians. 

What  should  be  done?  If  the  Asian  coun- 
tries do  not  make  reasonable  commitments 
to  open  their  financial  markets  within  the 
next  month,  the  United  States  and  Europe 
should  claim  a  most  favored  nation  exemp- 
tion for  financial  services.  At  the  same  time, 
they  should  agree  to  maintain  the  current 
openness  of  their  financial  markets  between 
themselves. 

The  United  States  would  then  be  free  to 
adopt  a  reciprocity  statute  like  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Financial  Services  Act.  which  last 
year  passed  the  Senate  but  not  the  House. 
Under  this  act.  the  Treasury  would  be  re- 
quired to  evaluate  whether  American  firms 
were  being  given  fair  access  to  Asian  finan- 
cial markets.  If  not.  the  United  States  could 
deny  or  condition  licenses  to  Asian  firms 
doing  business  in  the  American  financial 
markets. 

Although  the  United  States  negotiators 
are  under  intense  international  pressure  to 
complete  the  Uruguay  Round  without  taking 
major  exceptions  in  any  service  sector,  they 
should  not  allow  Asia  to  become  a  "free 
rider"  on  the  GATT  agreement  for  financial 
services.  By  taking  a  most  favored  nation  ex- 
emption for  financial  services,  the  United 
States  would  pave  the  way  for  tough  bilat- 
eral negotiations  based  on  true  reciprocity— 
the  only  viable  method  for  getting  equal  ac- 
cess to  Asian  financial  markets.* 


THE  CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION  ACT 

OF  1990 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  we  may 
be  adults,  but  we  still  have  a  lot  to 
learn  from  Captain  Kangaroo.  Bob 
Keeshan,  better  known  as  Captain  Kan- 
garoo, has  entertained  and  educated 
our  Nation's  children  for  over  30  years. 
"Captain  Kangaroo"  had  its  debut  in 
1955  on  CBS  and  stayed  there  for  3  dec- 
ades before  moving  to  public  tele- 
vision, where  it  is  still  aired  by  170  sta- 
tions. Over  the  decades,  "Captain  Kan- 
garoo" has  set  a  standard  of  excellence 
to  which  today's  children  programs 
still  aspire. 

Recently,  Mr.  Keeshan  testified  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee  on  television 
violence.  He  explained  that  the  in- 
creasingly important  role  television 
plays  in  most  households  and  the  lim- 
ited availability  of  children's  program- 
ming, make  television  violence  a  more 
serious  problem  today  than  ever. 

Television  has  become  the  national 
babysitter.  Mr.  Keeshan  observed  that 
"The  most  commonly  exchanged  words 
between  a  parent  and  child  are  not, 
'Honey,  I  love  you,'  he  said  with  a 
shake  of  his  head,  and  a  long  loving 
look  at  his  own  daughter.  "They  are, 
"Honey.  I'm  busy.  Go  watch  tele- 
vision.'" This  is  not  as  good  an  idea  as 
it  used  to  be. 

"Too  much  television  is  too  violent, 
too  commercial  or  too  coarse,"  he  com- 
plains. He  blames  this  deterioration  of 
broadcast  programming  on  the  deregu- 
lation of  television  in  the  1980's.  At 
that  time,  Mr.  Keeshan  maintains,  the 
requirements  that  television  stations 
demonstrate  service  to  their  commu- 
nities were  loosened,  to  the  point  of 
being  meaningless. 

Mr.  Keeshan  remembers  the  good  old 
days  of  the  1950's,  1960's,  and  1970's, 
when  his  greatest  friends  were  the  af- 
filiated stations.  "They  used  to  have  to 
talk,  in  the  FCC  logs,  about  what  they 
were  doing  for  children  and  for  others 
in  the  community.  It  was  taken  seri- 
ously—a station  could  lose  its  license." 
Then  came  the  1980's,  the  era  of  deregu- 
lation. The  administration  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  broadcasters,  "That  doesn't 
matter  anymore.  We  don't  want  to 
interfere  with  the  business  of  tele- 
vision." 

The  1990  Children's  Television  Act 
promises  to  bring  back  an  era  of  qual- 
ity programming  for  our  young  audi- 
ences. Congress  has  mandated  that  sta- 
tions regularly  provide  programming 
specifically  for  children.  Mr.  Keeshan 
is  quick  to  warn,  however,  that  with- 
out proper  enforcement,  this  legisla- 
tion won't  mean  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  interpreta- 
tions of  the  act  have  been  comical:  Sta- 
tions claiming  that  "The  Jetsons"  is 
educational  because  it  teaches  young- 
sters about  space  technology,  or  that 
"Family  Feud  "  helps  develop  problem- 
solving  skills  in  a  family  setting.  Both 
Mr.   Keeshan   and   myself  are   hopeful 
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that  the  Children's  Television  Act  will 
be  more  potent  under  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Keeshan  admits  that  there  are 
quality  programs  available,  especially 
those  shown  on  PBS.  He  specifically 
mentioned  "Mr.  Rogers'  Neighbor- 
hood." "Fred  Rogers  is  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine,"  he  said,  "We  have 
worked  together  for  many  years."  Mr. 
Keeshan  is  also  inspired  by  the  choices 
brought  by  new  technology.  Cable  has 
brought  us  the  Disney  channel,  and  the 
VCR  enables  parents  to  do  their  own 
programming.  Unfortunately,  he  recog- 
nizes that  cable  TV  and  VCR's  are  not 
universally  available.  However,  most 
households  can  receive  a  PBS  station. 

Mr.  Keeshan  concluded  by  reminding 
us,  we  need  more  than  a  change  in  leg- 
islation, we  need  a  change  in  attitude. 
Society  often  talks  about  how  impor- 
tant our  children  are,  but  we  rarely  do 
anything  about  it.  If  we  had  a  change 
in  attitude,  we  would  not  have  to  say 
to  broadcasters:  This  is  a  special  audi- 
ence, and  you  have  to  treat  it  in  a  spe- 
cial way.  It  is  vulnerable.  You  can't 
sell  children  the  way  you  sell  a  30-year- 
old  audience.  "If  we  had  different  atti- 
tudes, you  wouldn't  have  to  tell  them 
that.  But,  we  don't,"  he  conceded. 
"Now,  the  only  protection  a  child 
watching  television  has  is  a  thinking 
parent."* 


RECOGNITION  FOR  SCHOLARSHIP 
RECIPIENT  MICHAEL  J.  DVORZNAK 

•  Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  Michael  J. 
Dvorznak,  a  senior  at  Kiski  Area  High 
School  in  Vanedergrift,  PA  for  being 
recognized  with  the  All  American 
Award.  AAU/Mars  Milky  Way  High 
School  Ail-American  Award  recognizes 
8  students  out  of  13.000  for  their  excep- 
tional scholastic,  athletic  and  commu- 
nity service  achievements.  The  schol- 
arship is  awarded  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000, 

Michael  is  a  National  Honor  Society 
member  who  currently  ranks  first  in 
his  class.  In  addition,  he  is  a  varsity 
member  of  the  wrestling,  tennis,  and 
soccer  teams. 

He  is  also  actively  involved  in  many 
community  service  efforts.  Among  the 
most  notable  are  Group  Recycling  in 
Pennsylvania,  West  Haven  Nureing 
Home,  and  Camp  Carol,  a  camp  for 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
children. 

Again,  I  offer  my  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  to  Michael  and  his 
family.  Principal  Shaner  and  the  fac- 
ulty, staff,  and  students  of  Kiski  Area 
High  School.* 


the  agricultural   community's   invalu- 
able contributions  in  our  daily  lives. 

Today's  farmers,  ranchers,  and  the 
entire  agribusiness  community  face 
many  challenges.  They  must  deal  with 
the  uncertainties  of  nature.  Inter- 
national markets,  new  technology,  and 
a  host  of  other  diverse  issues.  Ameri- 
cans are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  group 
of  hard-working  people  who  are  de- 
voted to  their  jobs  and  successful  in 
their  fields. 

In  the  last  five  decades,  the  number 
of  working  farms  has  decreased  and  the 
jobs  have  been  reassigned.  American 
agriculture  has  had  to  adjust  to  chang- 
ing times  in  order  to  survive.  Being  the 
son  or  daughter  of  a  farmer  no  longer 
served  as  a  guarantee  that  you  would 
continue  the  tradition. 

The  agriculture  community,  how- 
ever, did  not  quit.  To  survive,  Amer- 
ican agriculture  developed  innovative 
research  to  increase  yields,  practiced 
more  sustainable  production  practices, 
and  improved  marketing  of  their  prod- 
ucts. New  processing  and  food  safety 
methods  were  also  developed  to  provide 
higher  quality  food  to  the  American 
public.  These  advances  and  these  suc- 
cesses secured  American  agriculture  as 
one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  strengths. 

National  Agriculture  Day  recognizes 
the  significant  contributions  that 
farmers  make  throughout  the  year. 
This  resolution  acknowledges  the  hard 
work  that  is  involved  with  providing 
our  country  with  an  abundant  food  sup- 
ply. National  Agriculture  Day  ac- 
knowledges the  American  breadbasket 
as  the  single  largest  exporter  of  food  in 
the  world,  and  a  positive  contributor  to 
our  national  trade  balance. 

American  agriculture  is  a  source  of 
wonderful  diversity,  from  the  small 
dairy  farmer  in  Vermont,  to  the  mid- 
western  com  and  cattle  farm,  to  the 
California  vegetable  grower,  to  the 
High  Plains  cotton  farm  and  to  the 
southern  rice  farm.  Agriculture  pro- 
vides jobs  on  and  off  the  farm,  in  the 
field,  and  in  the  processing  and  mar- 
keting of  the  food.  The  American  peo- 
ple benefit  greatly  from  such  fertile 
land,  modem  technology,  and  dedi- 
cated workers.  It  is  imperative  that 
this  way  of  life  be  protected. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  this  year's 
National  Agriculture  Day  resolution,  I 
am  extremely  honored  to  be  able  to 
pay  tribute  to  American  agriculture, 
and  dedicate  March  20  as  a  day  to  pay 
thanks  to  those  in  agriculture  who 
make  thankless  contributions  to  our 
lives  every  day.» 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  passage  of  the 
National  Agriculture  Day  resolution.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  recognize 


KILLING  OUR  CHILDREN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1993,  the  Chicago  Tribune  began 
a  year-long  series  entitled,  "Killing 
Our  Children."  Having  seen  the  Chi- 
cago metropolitan  area  confront  the 
deaths  of  57  children  under  14  during 
1992,  the  Tribune  has  made  the  decision 


to  track  the  death  of  every  child,  14 
and  under,  during  the  coming  year. 
This  is  not  a  decision  that  the  paper 
has  made  easily,  and  it  is  likely  to 
cause  some  controversy. 

But  I  applaud  the  Tribune  for  its  de- 
cision. Far  too  often,  the  victims  are 
young,  innocent  bystanders.  We  can  no 
longer  stand  idly  by  as  familial,  and 
community  violence  escalates. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan.  3.  1993] 

Killing  Our  Children  . 

(By  Steve  Johnson) 

In  1992.  57  children  age  14  or  under  were 
murdered  in  the  Chicago  area,  felled  by  snip- 
ers, sacrificed  by  gangs,  killed  by  parents.  It 
was  a  year  for  burying  the  young. 

No.  44  you  know  about.  He  was  a  7-year-old 
killed  by  a  sniper  in  October  as  he  walked  to 
school  with  his  mother.  His  name  was 
Dantrell  Davis. 

His  murder  shocked  people.  It  shouldn't 
have. 

Before  his  death,  killers  claimed  43  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  15  in  Chicago  and  its 
suburbs  in  1992.  After  his  death.  13  more  kids 
were  slain. 

Most  of  these  children  you  know  little 
about.  Many  made  the  journey  from  birth  to 
a  slab  in  the  county  morgue  with  little  more 
notice  from  middle-class  Chicago  than  the 
few  lines  they  receive  in  the  list  accompany- 
ing this  story.  But  like  the  classified  adver- 
tisement that  writing  instructors  call  the 
shortest  short  story — "For  sale;  One  pair 
baby  shoes:  never  used" — each  of  those  para- 
graphs describing  the  57  deaths  is  its  own 
short  story. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  list  is  a  tragic  novel 
of  epic  proportions.  It  is  a  tale  of  a  society 
that^in  its  inability  to  perform  a  fundamen- 
tal duty,  the  protection  of  its  most  vulner- 
able members— is  yielding  its  claim  to  the 
term  "civilization." 

Yes.  we  have  literature,  opera  and  laws 
governing  the  height  of  grass  in  suburban 
yards.  But  we  also  have  the  following,  now 
occurring  often  enough  to  be  characterized 
as  "routine":  a  baby  going  almost  literally 
from  cradle  to  grave,  allegedly  shaken  to 
death  by  his  mother's  boyfriend  for  the 
crime  of  crying  too  much;  a  10-year-old 
killed  by  a  stray  bullet  as  his  father  parks 
the  family  car  so  the  boy  can  play  in  the 
snow;  an  adolescent  fatally  shot  while  nurs- 
ing a  gunshot  wound  received  the  week  be- 
fore during  gang  cross-fire. 

Just  seven  months  before  Dantrell  Davis 
died,  a  schoolmate  of  his.  9-year-old  Anthony 
Felton.  was  shot  to  death,  also  by  sniper  fire, 
also  on  blacktop  adjacent  to  the  boys' 
school. 

Pick  a  few  more:  There  were  Raphael, 
Christopher  and  Danielle  Turner,  ages  5,  7 
and  4,  killed  by  arson.  There  was  Taylor 
Brlana  Huggins,  7  weeks  old,  allegedly  beat- 
en to  death  by  her  15-year-old  father.  There 
was  12-year-old  Shamin  Watters,  stabbed  to 
death  in  a  fight  with  a  14-year-old  girl. 

Emily  Hernandez,  Tyjaun  Cox,  London 
Akins,  Kevin  McMillan,  Holly  SUker  *  •  ♦ 

There  is  a  crisis  in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs 
and  a  crisis  nationwide.  In  1981,  according  to 
FBI  statistics,  there  were  864  homicide  vic- 
tims age  14  and  under  in  the  United  States. 
In  1991.  the  last  year  available,  there  were 
1,075.  an  increase  of  24  percent. 

About  half  of  that  increase  occurred 
among  10-  to  14-year-olds.  That  rise  is  di- 
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rectly  attributable  to  grunplay,  a  word  whose 
whimsicality  is  both  an  affront  to  decency 
and  a  perfect  description  of  how  casually 
some  use  firearms.  In  1961.  g^ns  killed  107  of 
the  214  homicide  victims  in  that  age  ^oup. 
Ten  years  later,  they  killed  209  out  of  290 

Much  of  the  rest  of  the  increase  occurred 
in  children  who  had  not  reached  their  first 
birthday.  In  1981.  182  kids  younger  that  1 
were  killed,  compared  with  304  a  decade 
later. 

"Homicide  rates  in  this  country  were  actu- 
ally higrher  nine.  10  years  ago."  said  Dr.  Rob- 
ert G.  Froehlke.  a  epidemiologist  with  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Public  Health.  "But 
if  you  look  at  it  by  age.  homicide  rates  in 
children  are  the  highest  they've  been  for  this 
century." 

While  the  killing  of  children  is  mostly  a 
city  problem,  because  that  is  where  the  pov- 
erty that  produces  violence  is  most  en- 
trenched and  concentrated,  it  is  not  exclu- 
sively so. 

Of  those  57  deaths  in  1992.  seven  occurred 
in  Chicago's  suburbs  and  one  victim  was  a 
suburban  resident  killed  in  Chicago.  Among 
them  were  an  11-year-old  baby-sitter  raped 
and  slain  on  the  job  in  Waukegan.  a  13-year- 
old  schoolgirl  shot  on  a  street  in  Evanston. 
and  twin  babies  smashed  against  a  wall,  al- 
legedly by  their  father,  in  the  family  home 
in  Riverside. 

Two  west  suburban  high  schools.  Oak 
Park-River  Forest  in  Oak  Park  and  Proviso 
West  in  Hillside,  had  their  first  gun  incidents 
last  fall.  Earlier  in  the  year,  a  pupil  at  Ju- 
lian Junior  High  School  in  Oak  Park  brought 
a  handgun  from  Julian  to  the  suburb's  Long- 
fellow Elementary  School,  where  he  showed 
it  off  to  6th  graders.  This  time,  at  least,  the 
display  did  not  end  in  death. 

Laurie  Dann  shooting  up  the  Hubbard 
Woods  Elementary  School  in  Winnetka  in 
1988  was  the  most  publicized  invasion  of  a 
classroom.  But  in  Chicago,  as  in  other  large 
cities,  schools  are  now  so  grotesquely  accus- 
tomed to  students  carrying  guns  that  metal 
detectors  routinely  guard  the  doors.  Since 
September,  the  Chicago  Police  Department's 
school  patrol  unit  has  seized  93  guns  in  an 
around  city  schools. 

The  notion  that  a  school  is  by  definition  a 
haven  from  street  crime,  an  island  of  succor 
and  sanity,  has  grown  absurd. 

Standing  on  a  street  comer,  an  apparent 
gang  member  was  talking  to  a  reporter  last 
month  after  witnessing  the  second  gang-re- 
lated shooting  in  a  week  outside  Lake  View 
High  School.  The  Chicago  school  stands  at 
Ashland  Avenue  and  Irving  Park  Road,  in  a 
neighborhood  where  some  single-family 
homes  sell  for  as  much  as  they  do  in  the 
North  Shore  suburbs. 

"The  only  way  you  can  (shoot  someone)  is 
in  school."  explained  the  student,  a  fresh- 
man. "Out  here,  there's  too  much  going  on 
*  *  *  too  many  cars,  too  many  cops." 

Katherine  Flanagan,  principal  of  Manley 
High  School  in  Chicago's  impoverished  North 
Lawndale  neighborhood,  has  had  two  of  her 
students  gunned  down  this  year  away  from 
school  grounds. 

"Now  it's  so  easy  for  people  to  pull  a  trig- 
ger." she  said.  "It's  just  unreal  how  easy  it 
is.  and  there's  just  no  respect  for  another 
human  being." 

While  the  killing  may  occur  mostly  in  poor 
areas.  the  attendant  problems  are 
everybody's.  When  human  potential  is  cut 
short,  we  all  lose.  When  it  is  dimmed  by  con- 
stant exposure  to  violence,  we  all  lose. 

Is  that  too  sentimental  for  you?  Try  sim- 
ple economics.  An  increase  of  violence  means 
more   criminals,   more   tax   dollars   to  jail 


them  (currently  about  $25,000  per  inmate  per 
year)  and  to  build  jails  to  hold  them  ($42  mil- 
lion is  being  spent  on  a  new  4S0-bed  jail  in  Du 
Page  County). 

Look  at  the  picture  on  the  front  page  of 
this  newspaper.  Taxpayers  pay  the  salaries 
of  that  army  of  Cook  County  Hospital  trau- 
ma unit  specialists  gathered  around  the 
teen,  who  died.  Victims  who  live  can  cost 
taxpayers  up  to  $2,350  a  day  for  care  at  the 
hospital. 

Or  try  fear.  A  culture  growing  more  hostile 
will  not  confine  itself  to  city  borders.  Crimi- 
nals don't  just  have  guns  and  attitude:  they 
have  cars. 

"Our  society  is  not  set  up  in  walled,  medie- 
val cities,  and  problems  that  occur  in  one 
segment  of  society,  if  they  get  bad  enough, 
reach  out  and  touch  others."  said  Dr.  Kath- 
erine Kaufer  Christoffel.  an  attending  pedia- 
trician at  (Children's  Memorial  Hospital  and 
an  expert  on  violence  against  children. 

Throughout  this  year,  the  Tribune  will  ex- 
amine in  detail  every  murder  of  a  child  14 
and  under  in  Cook.  Lake.  Du  Page.  Will. 
McHenry  and  Kane  Counties.  The  first  pur- 
pose is  to  remember  those  who  are  so  easily 
forgotten.  The  second  is  more  complicated; 
to  shine  light  on  the  problems  that  have 
brought  us  to  this  moment  and  to  search  for 
remedies. 

The  death  toll  will  probably  seem  wearying 
at  times,  both  to  readers  who  have  been 
touched  by  it  personally  and  to  those  who 
feel  they  and  their  children  are  safely  re- 
moved from  the  battleground.  But  it  Is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  dead  kids 
could  be  anybody's.  In  interviews  this  past 
year,  the  families  and  friends  of  the  victims 
Invariably  remembered  the  dead  as  having 
loved  Nintendo,  pets,  pizza  or  Michael  Jor- 
dan. Whose  child  does  that  not  describe? 

It  is  not  a  project  entered  into  lightly.  Ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  violence  against  chil- 
dren, and  those  who  try  to  combat  it  daily, 
were  asked  whether  such  a  persistent  drum- 
beat of  reporting  might  seem  more  exploita- 
tive or  inflammatory  than  elucidating.  Most 
said  this:  When  faced  with  a  situation  so  ob- 
viously unacceptable,  it  is  more  important 
to  try  to  do  something  than  to  sit  back  and 
find  reasons  not  to. 

Many  among  the  experts  consulted  shared 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robert  Kirschner.  deputy 
chief  medical  examiner  of  Cook  County.  "I 
can't  think  of  a  good  reason  why  not." 
Kirschner  said.  "People  need  to  realize  what 
an  enormous  toll  all  violent  death  and  non- 
natural  death  takes  on  our  kids." 

Isolating  the  murders  of  those  children  age 
14  or  younger  has  several  advantages.  For 
one  thing.  14  is  a  cutoff  point  for  one  set  of 
national  murder  statistics  kept  by  the  FBI. 
making  it  possible  to  compare  numbers  be- 
tween cities  and  within  cities  from  year  to 
year. 

For  another,  if  we  can't  begin  to  under- 
stand how  to  keep  the  children  from  dying, 
how  can  we  hope  to  keep  them  safe  through- 
out their  later  teenage  years  and  into  adult- 
hood? 

This  doesn't  mean  the  paper  will  ignore 
the  scores  of  older  murder  victims.  For  Afri- 
can-American teens  and  young  men.  espe- 
cially, the  numbers  are  appalling:  In  1989. 
the  homicide  rate  for  white  males  age  15  to 
24  was  12.8  per  100.000:  for  black  males,  it  was 
114.8.  auid  gunshot  wounds  were  the  leading 
cause  of  death. 

Nor  will  the  paper  ignore  those  children 
who  die  accidentally,  like  the  4-year-old  Jo- 
liet  girl  killed  last  week  by  her  3-year-old 
brother  wielding  the  family  handgun. 

But  the  hope  is  that  focusing  on  the  mur- 
der of  the  very  youngest  will  help  make  the 
problem  more  vivid. 


Remedies  are  elusive.  All  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  killing  of  children  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  web  of  social  ills,  each  filament 
lending  strength  to  its  neighbors,  each  so 
strong  on  its  own  that  it  is  overwhelming 
just  to  contemplate  doing  something  to  cut 
it. 

Dozens  of  law  enforcement  officials,  psy- 
chologists, child  welfare  authorities,  teach- 
ers and  kids  themselves  named  the  same 
problems  time  and  again. 

There  are  more  guns  available,  and  those 
guns  are  more  lethal  than  ever  before.  There 
are  guns  on  the  streets  of  our  cities  that 
have  no  purpose  except  for  taking  human 
life.  Mac  10s.  Tech  9s  and  Uzis  were  among 
the  more  than  21.000  illegal  firearms  con- 
fiscated by  the  Chicago  police  last  year;  they 
are  not  made  for  hunting  game. 

There  is  a  growing  gap  between  wealthy 
people  and  poor  people,  and  poverty  is  in- 
creasingly concentrated  in  specific  neighbor- 
hoods. 

More  of  the  people  who  are  having  babies 
simply  are  not  prepared — emotionally,  finan- 
cially, educationally— to  do  so.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  child  abuse  deaths  are  attrib- 
utable to  what  experts  have  named  "shaken 
baby  syndrome."  There  are  parents  who  sim- 
ply don't  understand  this  most  basic  fact 
about  infants:  They  are  too  fragile  to  be 
shaken  violently  without  risking  death. 

In  the  suburbs,  in  middle-class  city  neigh- 
borhoods and  in  their  traditional  low-income 
strongholds,  street  gangs  are  gaining  influ- 
ence, even  as  they  are  recruiting  younger 
members  to  their  bloody  ranks.  Their  vio- 
lence, often  Indiscriminate,  is  fueled  mostly 
by  the  lust  for  the  lucre  that  illegal  drugrs 
brings.  And  those  drugs,  especially  highly 
addictive  crack  cocaine,  contribute  to  a  situ- 
ation in  which  more  babies  are  not  safe 
around  even  their  mothers. 

Meanwhile,  racism  remains  a  stultifying 
part  of  the  culture,  meaning  poor  black  and 
Hispanic  children,  especially,  begin  life  prac- 
tically destined  to  have  lower  self-esteem 
and  lower  expectations  than  their  white 
peers,  a  fact  that  can  translate  into  a  feeling 
of  being  apart  from  the  society  at  large  and 
its  rules. 

Educators,  researchers  and  residents  of 
high-crime  neighborhoods  report  that  even 
very  young  children  there  increasingly  use 
violence  as  the  first  option  in  settling  dis- 
putes. 

And  children,  no  matter  how  innocent  or 
how  hard  they  may  seem,  cannot  help  but 
notice  that  something  is  not  right  in  their 
lives. 

This  was  demonstrated  graphically  in  De- 
cember when  the  Hyde  Park  Bank  held  an 
award  ceremony  to  honor  winners  in  its 
essay  contest.  "My  Neighborhood." 

An  official  of  the  bank  imagined  the  con- 
test producing  paeans  to  playgrounds  and 
other  totems  of  childhood.  It  did— a  very  few. 
Mostly  it  tapped  a  geyser  of  bitterness  and 
fear  and  despair. 

A  6-year-old.  Sean  A.R.  Williams,  called 
his  essay  "Trapped  in  My  House." 

"The  houses  in  my  neighborhood  look  so 
pretty,  but  I  don't  see  my  neighborhood 
much."  Williams  intoned  from  the  lectern, 
reading  his  essay  aloud  to  the  hundreds 
gathered  in  the  bank.  "I  only  go  outside 
when  I  get  in  the  car  or  go  to  school." 

It  was  a  theme  echoed  by  almost  all  of 
these  most  gifted  and  motivated  of  South 
Side  students.  If  their  parents  care,  if  they 
want  their  children  to  survive  their  sur- 
roundings, they  turn  them  into  virtual  pris- 
oners in  their  homes. 

And  even  there,  the  children  learn  early  to 
scurry  away  from  windows  when  the  gunfire 
starts. 


Demetrius  Jones,  13  years  old  and  seem- 
ingly more  world-weary  than  many  four 
times  his  age,  offered  sentiments  whose  raw- 
ness belied  his  neat  typewriting  and  perfect 
grammar. 

■  I  feel  as  though  the  world  and  the  people 
may  come  to  an  end,"  read  his  essay.  "No 
one  seems  to  care  about  the  children  of  the 
future." 

Asked  later  if  he  saw  a  solution,  or  even 
any  hope,  he  was  tight-lipped.  "Really.  "  he 
said,  "nothing  can  be  done." 

For  another  demonstration  of  the  effect  of 
street  violence,  turn  to  Catling's  Funeral 
Home,  the  complex  on  the  Far  South  Side 
that  can  count  Dantrell  Davis'  family  among 
its  clients.  There,  another  visitation  for  a 
boy  was  taking  place  one  recent  day. 

Charles  Dixon,  a  15-year-old  whose  parents 
struggled  in  vain  to  save  him  from  the 
streets,  had  been  strangled,  drugs  and  dice 
found  by  his  body,  according  to  police. 

The  kids  in  the  front  row  of  the  funeral 
parlor,  friends  of  Dixon's,  had  seen  death  be- 
fore, but  were  curious  still.  They  approached 
their  friend's  body  in  its  open  casket,  pulling 
back  his  shirt  collar  to  check  for  strangula- 
tion marks. 

One  mentioned  that  Dixon  would  be  buried 
in  West  Virginia.  This  triggered  an  associa- 
tion, and  another  chimed  in  that  "George's" 
body  had  been  shipped  to  Arkansas.  George 
was  a  friend  who  had  been  shot  the  week  be- 
fore Dixon  was  strangled. 

A  few  moments  later,  one  of  the  girls  in 
the  group  picked  up  a  program  referring  to 
another  funeral  in  the  complex. 

Reading  through  it.  she  pointed  and  ex- 
claimed. "That's  Antoinetta's  baby.  Let's  go 
see  Antoinetta's  baby." 

The  young  people  left  the  room  containing 
one  dead  friend  in  search  of  the  room  dis- 
playing the  dead  baby  of  another  friend. 

The  majority  of  children,  of  course,  will 
survive  to  adulthood,  no  matter  how  chal- 
lenging their  situations.  Pondering  them, 
the  question  becomes:  What  kind  of  scars 
does  an  atmosphere  of  violence  leave? 

Research  suggests  that  those  children  who 
are  exposed  to  violence  are  more  likely  to 
commit  violence.  A  kid  scared  by  the  guns 
around  him  feels  that  getting  his  own  gun  is 
the  best  way  to  protect  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily. 

At  a  Christmas  party  for  child  psychiatric 
patients  at  Cook  County  Hospital,  two  girls 
who  had  survived  a  horrible  attack  on  their 
family  laughed  at  a  clown  who  pretended  to 
have  a  talking  insect.  But  an  aunt  of  the 
girls  said  the  attack  had  left  behind  a  resid- 
ual "hatefulness"  in  them. 

"They  get  evil,  real  mean."  the  aunt  con- 
fided. "One.  she  destroys  everything  she  gets 
her  hands  on   " 

Those  who  have  studied  children,  growing 
up  amid  violence  say  their  behavior  changes. 
They  have  trouble  sleeping,  have  repetitive 
nightmares,  develop  facial  tics. 

In  some  respects,  the  experience  of  these 
kids  probably  more  resembles  the  experience 
of  children  in  war  zones  than  in  what  we  like 
to  think  of  as  normal  society,  "  said  James 
Garbarino.  president  of  Chicago's  Erickson 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  in  Child  Devel- 
opment. "In  Mozambique,  which  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  hideous  civil  wars 
on  the  planet,  a  survey  found  that  75  percent 
of  kids  had  witnes.sed  a  killing.  We  have 
neighborhoods  in  Chicago  where  the  figure  is 
35.  40  percent. 

■  It  kind  of  blows  away  their  idea  of  the 
world  " 

The  killing  of  children  occurs  essentially 
in  two  ways:  Parents  or  caretakers  slay  their 


infants,  and  adolescents  die  in  street  vio- 
lence. Those  in  between  who  are  killed  are 
frequently  bystanders. 

Christoffel.  of  Children's  Memorial,  studied 
all  reported  homicides  and  violent  deaths  of 
children  14  and  under  in  Cook  County  for  the 
years  1977  to  1982.  There  were  230  homicides, 
an  average  of  less  than  40  per  year,  and  207 
other  violent  deaths. 

She  found  that  61  percent  of  the  victims 
were  male,  a  proportion  that  increased  after 
the  age  of  1.  Black  children  were  70  percent 
of  the  dead,  although  they  were  just  34  per- 
cent of  the  county's  under-15  population  in 
1980.  Gunshots  caused  almost  half  of  the 
homicide  deaths  among  10-  to  14-year-olds. 

"Winter  is  more  dangerous  for  younger 
children  (who  get  beaten)."  Christoffel 
wrote,  'and  summer  for  older  children  (who 
get  shot)." 

Where  10  or  20  years  ago.  a  fight  may  have 
been  settled  with  fists  or  even  knives,  now 
there  is  more  likely  to  be  a  gun  around. 

In  1950.  according  to  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Alcohpl.  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  there  were 
50  million  non-military  guns  in  the  United 
SUtes.  By  1970.  the  number  had  doubled. 
Two  decades  later,  it  had  doubled  again,  to 
200  million. 

The  bureau  estimates  that  there  are  3  mil- 
lion "crime  guns"  on  the  streets,  said  Spe- 
cial Agent  Jerry  Singer,  and  guns  are  avail- 
able for  as  little  as  $35. 

The  number  of  gunshot  wounds  treated  at 
Children's  last  year  was  more  than  seven 
times  the  number  in  1980. 

"It  basically  comes  down  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  firearms,  a  deadly  weapon  that's  easy 
to  use  and  kills  quickly  and  efficiently.'" 
Christoffel  said.  "Although  homicides  in  the 
style  of  the  inner  city  are  not  widespread  in 
middle-class  suburban  areas,  guns  are,  and 
therefore  suicides  are  and  unintentional 
homicides  are."" 

Meanwhile,  said  Christoffel.  unemploy- 
ment and  low  wages  push  city  youth  into  the 
violent  drug  trade,  while  movies  and  tele- 
vision are  delivering  to  boys  a  message  that 
""they  should  shoot. "" 

•  So  you  have  more  guns  lying  around,  you 
have  job  and  social  situations  that  call  for 
their  use.  and  then  a  strong  media  message 
that  promotes  its.  That's  a  mass  marketing 
technique,  isn't  if  Thats  what  you'd  do  if 
the  goal  was  to  increase  shooting." 

Of  the  57  Chicago-area  child  killings  last 
year,  23  were  by  gunshot,  while  26  were  alleg- 
edly cases  of  infant  abuse  by  parents  or  care- 
takers. In  all  but  three  of  the  abuse  killings, 
a  father,  mother  or  boyfriend  of  the  mother 
was  charged.  At  least  14  of  the  deaths  oc- 
curred in  Chicago  Housing  Authority  devel- 
opments. 

Studies  by  the  beleaguered  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Children  and  Family  Services  have 
found  that  child-abuse  deaths  tend  to  occur 
in  low-income  households  headed  by  single 
parents,  usually  women,  with  little  edu- 
cation, living  in  overcrowded  households  in 
neighborhoods  where  there  are  few  social 
services. 

Just  one  in  seven  of  the  deaths  in  one 
DCFS  study  happened  in  areas  where  the  me- 
dian household  income  was  above  $18,000. 

While  the  number  of  child-abuse  deaths  has 
fluctuated  from  year  to  year  but  has  not 
generally  increased  in  Illinois,  nationwide  it 
has.  In  1991,  there  were  1.383  such  deaths,  an 
increase  of  10  percent  over  1990  and  22  per- 
cent over  1985,  said  Deborah  Daro,  director  of 
research  for  the  National  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse,  headquartered  in 
Chicago. 

■  We  think  we  may  be  seeing  children  who 
live  in  the  most  violent  situations  at  much 
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greater  risk  than  five  or  10  years  ago.""  Daro 
said.  "The  one  thing  we  would  have  said  then 
is,  "We  can  prevent  fatalities. '  And  now  I 
don't  think  people  would  say  that.  " 

Stories  involving  the  DCFS  are  frequently 
about  a  director  leaving,  a  cutback  in  staff- 
ing, or  a  child,  now  dead,  whom  the  agency 
failed  to  protect,  but  private  social-service 
agencies  report  they.  too.  are  underfunded 
and  overwhelmed. 

"We  had  last  summer  a  child — 4  years  old- 
walk  in  and  say  he  watched  his  father  kill 
somebody.  "  recalled  Karen  Haigh.  child  de- 
velopment director  for  Chicago  Commons,  a 
multisite  social-service  agency  in  low-in- 
come areas.  "And  nobody  knew  how  to  han- 
dle it.  And  you  know  what?  I'm  going  to  be 
perfectly  honest  with  you:  We  didn't  handle 
it. 

"We  never  dealt  with  it.  All  the  shooting 
was  going  on  the  same  day.  and  it  was  just 
too  much."" 

One  recent  afternoon  at  the  Elliott 
Donnelley  'Vouth  Center,  3947  S.  Michigan 
Ave.,  a  South  Side  haven  of  various  games 
and  activities.  Cherita  Mallett  stopped  her 
play  for  a  time  to  talk  about  growing  up  in 
her  neighborhood. 

Cherita.  with  her  shy  manner  and  hair  in 
multicolored  ribbons,  is  the  picture  of  child- 
hood vulnerability.  She  talks  in  almost  a 
whisper,  but  on  occasion  will  blurt  out  some- 
thing like.  "I  like  to  read  because  reading  is 
FUN-damental."' 

But  reading  is  not  so  easy  to  concentrate 
on.  she  said,  when  the  shooting  starts.  When 
it  begins,  she  said.  "I  run  under  my  mother's 
skirt."  When  it  awakens  her.  she  worries  for 
her  older  brother.  She  has  warned  him  about 
gangs  and  has  lectured  her  family  that  if 
they  use  drugs,  she  won"t  go  to  their  funer- 
als She  is  9  years  old. 

"Sometimes  I  think  I  won"t  see  my  10th 
birthday  if  Im  out  in  the  streets,"  Cherita 
said.  "I  would  be  kind  of  happy  if  they  would 
stop  the  killing  just  a  little  bit." 

Editors'  .votk— a  society  can  be  fairly 
judged  by  how  it  treats  its  children.  Caring 
for  and  guiding  them  to  maturity  is  its  most 
essential  work,  for  they  are  the  means  by 
which  it  survives. 

By  this  measure,  something  has  gone  ter- 
ribly wrong  in  our  own  community.  In  ap- 
palling and  unprecedented  numbers,  the  chil- 
dren are  being  killed. 

During  the  next  year,  the  Tribune  will  not 
let  the  murder  of  a  single  child  in  our  metro- 
politan area  go  unnoticed.  It  will  document 
every  one.  both  to  accord  the  loss  of  each 
young  life  the  significance  it  deserves  and  to 
see  if  detailed  knowledge  can  bring  an  end  to 
the  escalation  of  violence  against  those  we 
all  have  the  greatest  duly  to  protect.* 


REFORM  OF  OUR  IMMIGRATION 
CONTROL  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  again  address  the  enormous 
problem  facing  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  immigration  reform,  especially 
the  tidal  wave  of  illegal  immigrants 
who  enter  the  country  through  JFK 
Airport  in  New  York. 

As  I  spoke  on  last  Friday  and  again 
on  Tuesday,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  United  States  reform  its  im- 
migration control  system  to  prevent 
the  abuses  that  result  in  the  admission 
of  aliens  such  as  Sheik  Omar  Abdel 
Rahman  and  Mohammad  Salemeh.  who 
entered  this  country  illegally  and  are 
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now  charged  with  causing'  death  and 
destruction.  Salemeh  has  been  charged 
with  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  Sheik  Elahman  is  his  spir- 
itual mentor  and  the  leader  of  a  large 
terrorist  organization  wreaking  havoc 
in  Egypt  today. 

In  relation  to  this  horrendous  prob- 
lem, I  would  like  to  include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  March  15.  1993.  edi- 
tion of  the  National  Review,  entitled 
"The  New  Jet  Set." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  article  be  included  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

The  New  .Jet  Set 
(By  Ira  H.  Mehlman) 

It's  a  slow  day  at  New  York's  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy International  Airport.  Mondays  usually 
are.  "You  should  be  here  on  a  Friday  or  a 
Saturday,  that's  when  the  action  is."  says 
one  of  the  uniformed  immigration  inspectors 
who  deal  with  up  to  1,300  political-asylum 
claimants  a  month. 

At  the  secondary  inspection  area  in  the 
East  Wins  of  JFK's  international  Arrivals 
Building,  a  Liberian  national  is  enterinR  a 
claim  for  political  asylum.  He  is  traveling  on 
a  British  passport  which  he  purchased  for 
$300  in  Bangkok.  The  flight  that  he  arrived 
on  several  hours  earlier  originated  in  Tokyo. 

The  man.  about  30.  has  his  lines  well  re- 
hearsed: "My  uncle  was  killed  in  an  at- 
tempted coup.  He  was  a  soldier  in  [Samuel] 
Doe's  army   " 

"What  would  happen  if  you  would  go 
back?"  asks  a  skeptical  officer  from  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 

"I'm  afraid  of  the  situation."  replies  the 
Liberian. 

■What  would  happen?  "  insists  the  officer, 
a  man  who  has  clearly  heard  it  all  before. 

■My  father  was  killed.  "  the  Liberian 
states  emphatically. 

•When''" 

A  long  pause.  'February.  February  '92.  My 
mother  is  in  Ghana." 

■When  did  she  go?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Did  she  go  to  Ghana  alone?" 

"I  cannot  say." 

The  interview  drags  on.  Both  men  are 
going  through  the  charade.  The  Liberian  will 
be  out  on  the  street  in  a  matter  of  hours— he 
knows  it  and  so  does  the  officer. 

The  political-asylum  claimant  left  Liberia 
in  1988.  stowing  away  by  ship  to  Thailand. 
Two  years  later  he  moved  on  to  Malaysia, 
then  back  to  Bangkok,  followed  by  a  stint  in 
Japan.  Frustrated  by  poor  earnings  over  the 
past  four  years,  he's  decided  to  try  the  land 
of  opportunity:  the  United  States. 

He  has  a  bogus  passport,  he's  been  out  of 
Liberia  for  four  years,  but  he  knows  the 
magic  words  that  will  get  him  past  the  har- 
ried officers  at  JFK.  Once  he  utters  "politi- 
cal asylum"  his  chances  of  remaining  in  the 
United  States  are  93  per  cent. 

We're  being  deluged.  It's  scandalous."  com- 
plains the  officer  filling  out  the  papers  on 
this  case.  'In  a  matter  of  hours  he's  going  to 
be  walking  out  onto  the  street  joining  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  We  don't  know 
anything  about  him.  We  don't  know  if  he  has 
AIDS.  We  don't  know  if  he's  a  murderer."  In 
most  cases  immigration  authorities  don't 
even  find  out  a  real  name.  It's  a  complaint 
heard  over  and  over  again  from  any  of  the 
360  immigration  officers  who  work  America's 
most  unguarded  border— JFK. 

Last  year  14.688  excludable  aliens  at- 
tempted to  enter  the  United  States  through 


JFK.  nearly  triple  the  number  just  two  years 
earlier.  Of  these.  9.194.  or  63  per  cent,  asked 
for  political  asylum.  All  but  428  of  them  had 
either  fraudulent  documents  or  no  docu- 
ments at  all. 

The  deck  is  stacked  in  favor  of  the  aliens. 
The  detention  center  at  JFK  airport  has  a 
maximum  capacity  of  100  beds  and  only  12  to 
15  vacancies  for  some  1.300  new  excludable 
aliens  every  month.  For  someone  con- 
templating illegal  immigration  it's  difficult 
to  find  better  odds.  "During  fiscal  1992.  I  de- 
tained only  1.169  of  the  15.000  inadmissibles 
who  came  through  JFK."  says  William  Slat- 
tery.  New  York  district  director  for  the  INS. 

In  total,  only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  inad- 
missible aliens  who  come  in  at  JFK  can  be 
detained.  The  rest  are  simply  released  onto 
the  street  and  asked  to  present  themselves 
for  a  hearing  at  a  future  date.  "We  have  no 
good,  solid  data"  on  how  many  ever  show  up 
for  their  hearings,  says  Duke  Austin,  an  INS 
spokesman.  "I  know  it  sounds  crazy,  but  it's 
just  not  collected."  On  background,  other 
INS  people  concede  that  probably  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  airport  asylum  claim- 
ants are  ever  heard  from  again. 

RECORDS.  ANYONE? 

Beginning  last  October,  the  INS  started 
keeping  computerized  records  of  asylum 
seekers  who  come  through  Kennedy  and 
other  major  airports.  INS  also  no  longer  lets 
a  claimant  leave  the  airport  before  it  has 
scheduled  him  for  a  preliminary  hearing  be- 
fore an  asylum  judge.  The  first  hearings 
under  the  new  rules  had  been  set  for  nrid 
January,  which  means  the  INS  will  finally 
have  some  hard  data  about  how  many  of 
these  asylum  seekers  actually  bother  to 
show  up.  The  new  system  won't  make  it  any 
earlier  to  apprehend  and  deport  the  no- 
shows,  but  at  least  INS  will  know  how  many 
people  are  scramming  the  system. 

China  and  the  Asian  subcontinent  are  the 
prime  sources  of  jet-set  asylum  seekers,  ac- 
counting for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ap- 
plicants at  JFK.  The  remainder  are  from  an 
assortment  of  countries  in  Africa,  the  Middle 
East.  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Caribbean. 
Though  U.S.  immigration  authorities  in  re- 
cent months  have  moved  to  crack  down  on 
abuses  through  fines  against  the  airlines  and 
pre-boarxling  inspection  of  passengers  in 
countries  such  as  India  and  Pakistan,  it  has 
done  little  to  slow  down  the  flow. 

By  and  large,  the  "jet  people  "  phenomenon 
is  well-orchestrated.  Through  some  of  the 
asylum  seekers  have  made  it  to  JFK  on  their 
own.  most,  particularly  those  from  China. 
India,  and  Pakistan,  rely  on  professional 
smugglers.  For  a  fee.  generally  in  the  S30.000 
range,  the  smuggler  provides  them  with  an 
airline  ticket,  a  high-quality  phony  passport 
(Which,  if  it's  not  destroyed  en  route  to  the 
United  States,  is  often  secretly  turned  over 
to  the  smuggler  on  the  last  leg  of  the  voyage 
to  be  recycled  for  the  next  group  of  "refu- 
gees"), and  a  tale  of  persecution. 

Veteran  immigration  officers  at  JFK  say 
they  can  easily  identify  the  smuggling  rings' 
local  agents  hanging  around  the  Inter- 
national Arrivals  terminal,  waiting  for  their 
clients  to  finish  up  their  paperwork  and  be 
on  their  way:  they're  the  ones  with  the  cel- 
lular telephones. 

For  some  arrivals,  particularly  among  the 
Pakistanis,  the  U.S.  is  not  even  the  final  ob- 
jective— Canada  is.  Being  admitted  to  Can- 
ada for  political  asylum  is  like  hitting  the 
lottery  jackpot:  the  benefit  package  there- 
including  welfare,  education,  resettlement 
assistance,  and  more— is  worth  considerably 
more  than  a  similar  package  here.  But  Can- 
ada  does   a    much    better   job   of   overseas 


screening  of  potential  asylum-seekers,  weed- 
ing out  the  ones  with  bad  documents  before 
they  board  Canada-bound  planes— so  Ken- 
nedy airport,  it  seems,  has  become  a  back 
door  to  Canada. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  United  States  is 
the  asylum-seeker's  ultimate  destination,  or 
just  a  stop  along  the  way.  JFK's  Inter- 
national Arrival  terminal  has  become  a  vir- 
tual open  door  for  anyone  who  pushes  on  it. 
The  law  says  that  anyone  who  requests  polit- 
ical asylum  in  the  U.S..  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  arrival,  must  be  given  a 
hearing.  The  system  is  so  backed  up  that  it 
takes  a  minimum  of  four  months  to  bring  a 
claimant  before  a  judge  for  a  preliminary 
hearing  and  14  months  before  the  actual 
facts  of  the  claim  are  heard  in  court.  A  par- 
ticularly sore  point  for  the  INS's  Slattery  is 
the  length  of  time  it  can  take  to  resolve  even 
the  most  bogus  asylum  claim.  The  judges 
•'have  no  standards  they  are  supposed  to 
meet,  no  work  performance  plans."  he  com- 
plains. 

There  are  plans  in  the  works  to  quadruple 
the  number  of  detention  spaces  available  at 
Kennedy  by  October  of  this  year,  but  even 
that.  Slattery  points  out.  will  be  woefully  in- 
adequate. Even  assuming  that  there  isn't  an 
increase  in  asylum  claimants  coming 
through  JFK.  400  beds  would  still  accommo- 
date only  28  per  cent  of  the  current  traffic. 

If  anyone  is  less  pleased  about  the  whole 
situation  than  the  INS.  it  is  the  airlines. 
Each  time  someone  shows  up  without  proper 
documents,  it  costs  the  carrier  $3,000  and  the 
fine  may  soon  be  raised  to  S5.000.  The  U.S. 
Government  fined  the  airlines  $20  million 
last  year  for  delivering  undocumented  or 
badly  documented  passengers  to  U.S.  air- 
ports. Half  of  those  fines  were  levied  at  JFK. 

JET  PEOPLE? 

The  West  Wing  of  International  Arrivals  is 
a  mirror  image  of  the  East  Wing.  In  a  room 
identical  to  the  East  Wing's  inspection  area 
sit  three  Indian  nationals  with  white  sheets 
of  paper  stapled  to  their  jackets  bearing 
their  names  (aliases,  most  likely)  and  the 
name  of  the  airline  on  which  they  arrived. 
All  three  have  arrived  without  passports, 
asking  political  asylum.  Confident  the  minor 
inconvenience  of  the  airport  waiting  room 
will  soon  be  behind  them,  they  offer  no  more 
information  and  claim  not  to  speak  English. 

Sitting  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  Indians  are 
five  Chinese  nationals  who  have  also  arrived 
without  documents.  "The  Chinese  don't  have 
to  claim  political  asylum."  says  a  Chinese- 
speaking  agent  who  is  handling  the  paper 
work.  "They're  all  protected  by  the  execu- 
tive order"  issued  after  the  Tiananmen 
Square  massacre.  Though  the  order  tech- 
nically applies  only  to  Chinese  who  were 
present  in  the  U.S.  prior  to  June  4.  1989.  in 
practice  it  makes  it  virtually  impossible  to 
deport  any  Chinese  national. 

The  five  in  the  JFK  inspection  room  ar- 
rived after  an  odyssey  that  would  make  any- 
one looking  to  pad  a  frequent-flyer  account 
green  with  envy.  Hong  Kong  to  Paris.  Paris 
to  Santo  Domingo.  Santo  Domingo  to  New 
York.  The  more  indirect  the  route,  the  Chi- 
nese-speaking officer  relates,  the  less  scru- 
tiny the  travelers  and  their  documents  re- 
ceive. There  were  seven  people  on  their 
flight  from  the  Dominican  Republic:  none 
had  a  visa  to  enter  the  United  States,  but  all 
were  planning  to  stay. 

One  well-dressed  thirty-year-old  woman 
was  seeking  political  asylum  based  on  Chi- 
na's single-child-per-family  rule.  "I'm  afraid 
of  forced  sterilization  if  I  return  to  China." 
reads  her  Q&A  sheet,  as  filled  out  by  the  im- 
migration officer.  Her  first  child  remains  be- 
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hind  in  China  with  the  woman's  mother.  Her 
husband  has  been  living  in  the  U.S.  since 
1989.  She  doesn't  know  his  address,  but  has  a 
phone  number  for  him  in  New  Jersey. 

A  younger  woman,  in  her  late  teens,  stares 
shyly  at  the  floor  as  she  answers  the  ques- 
tions posed  in  Chinese  by  Officer  Catherine 
Bryant.  The  younger  woman  does  not  di- 
rectly request  asylum.  When  asked  why  she 
is  here,  she  replies.  "I  heard  life  was  better 
in  the  United  States."  She  has  no  documents 
of  her  own.  only  the  tattered  business  card  of 
Bing  Wong,  a  real-estate  agent  in  the  Elm- 
hurst  section  of  Queens  who  she  describes 
vaguely  as  a  distant  relative. 

Both  women  claim  that  they  paid— or  have 
promised  to  pay— the  smuggler  $30,000.  The 
older  woman's  husband  may  have  been  able 
to  come  up  with  the  cash  to  smuggle  his  wife 
into  the  U.S.  The  younger  one  will  almost 
assuredly  be  working  off  her  passage  for 
many  years  to  come  in  the  sweatshops  or 
restaurants  of  Chinatown.  Many  of  the  Chi- 
nese being  smuggled  into  the  United  States 
wind  up  in  a  state  of  indentured  servitude  or 
as  foot  soldiers  in  the  Chinese  underworld. 

A  Ghanian  woman  is  sitting  alone  in  the 
front  row  of  the  waiting  room,  sobbing  un- 
controllably. She  has  just  disembarked  from 
a  KLM  flight  from  Amsterdam.  The  Dutch 
passport  she  is  carrying  is  a  valid  one.  but  it 
does  not  belong  to  her.  The  photo  on  the  doc- 
ument bears  a  resemblance  to  her.  but  on 
close  inspection  it  is  clearly  the  photo  of  an- 
other woman. 

The  sobbing  woman  has  been  living  in  the 
Netherlands  for  the  past  two  years.  She  has 
not  requested  political  asylum  there  because 
she  has  an  aunt  in  New  York  whom  she  wish- 
es to  join.  Upon  arrival  in  New  York  she 
claims  political  persecution,  for  the  first 
time. 

OVERLOAD 

Political  asylum  was  first  codified  into 
U.S.  law  in  1980.  when  Congress  passed 
sweeping  reforms  of  the  refugee  laws.  At  the 
time  it  was  estimated  that  about  5.000  people 
a  year  would  seek  asylum  in  the  U.S.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  number  of  asylum  requests 
has  exploded  to  about  100.000  annually.  Be- 
cause the  system  was  never  designed  to  han- 
dle anything  approaching  that  volume,  and 
because  every  claim  must  get  a  hearing,  it 
can  take  years  for  the  process  to  play  itself 
out. 

The  system's  Achilles'  heel  is  the  right 
granted  to  each  person  who  presses  a  claim 
for  political  asylum  to  have  his  case  heard 
by  a  judge.  The  more  people  who  apply,  the 
more  the  system  becomes  bogged  down.  The 
more  bogged  down  the  system  becomes,  the 
more  inviting  it  becomes  for  those  filing 
bogus  claims. 

Jonathan  Fuchs,  who  represents  Iceland 
Air  and  other  Europe-based  carriers,  would 
like  to  see  summary  exclusion  for  obvious 
abusers  of  the  process,  particularly  aliens 
who  flush  their  documents  down  the  airplane 
toilet  and  then  ask  for  political  asylum. 
"Flushers  should  not  get  an  automatic  right 
to  go  see  a  judge.  Just  because  they  get  their 
feet  on  the  ground  in  the  U.S.  doesn't  mean 
they're  entitled  to  a  hearing."  he  claims. 

The  airlines  would  much  rather  put  these 
people  on  the  next  flight  back  to  wherever  it 
is  they  came  from,  and  not  have  to  pay  the 
$3,000  fine  for  delivering  an  inadmissible 
alien  to  the  U.S.  '"When  someone  arrives  at 
JFK  or  any  other  international  airport,  they 
are  at  the  functional  equivalent  of  a  border." 
and  if  they  lack  adequate  documentation, 
they  ought  to  be  turned  around  and  sent 
back.  Fuchs  contends. 

Slattery  would  like  to  see  summary  exclu- 
sion for  applicants  who  have  entered  by  way 


of  a  third,  presumably  safe,  country.  The 
majority  of  claimants  at  JFK  fall  into  this 
category.  "If  I  have  someone  from  China  who 
has  been  through  six  or  seven  countries  be- 
fore finally  asking  for  asylum  when  they  hit 
JFK.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  have  to  admit 
them."  he  says. 

In  striking  contrast  to  your  typical  illegal 
alien  who  sneaks  across  the  border,  an  asy- 
lum claimant  who  arrives  at  an  airport  with- 
out documents  or  with  phony  documents  is 
almost  always  rewarded  not  only  with  ad- 
mission to  the  U.S..  but  also  with  authoriza- 
tion to  hold  employment  for  as  long  as  he 
can  manage  to  clog  the  court's  docket.  With 
work  authorization,  the  asylum  abuser  can 
obtain  a  Social  Security  card  and  a  driver's 
license,  the  de-facto  identifiers  used  by  most 
Americans  to  prove  eligibility  for  everything 
from  welfare  benefits  to  the  right  to  vote. 

Although  the  casual  way  in  which  we  hand 
out  these  documents  usually  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  the  government  aiding 
and  abetting  violation  of  our  immigration 
laws,  the  consequences  can  be  more  serious. 
In  the  case  of  Mir  Aimal  Kansi,  the  man  al- 
leged to  have  gone  on  a  shooting  spree  out- 
side CIA  headquarters  last  month,  that  lax- 
ness  led  to  two  deaths  and  three  other  people 
being  wounded. 

Kansi,  a  Pakistani  citizen,  entered  the 
United  States  through  JFK  in  February  1991 
using  what  the  INS  now  believes  was  a  phony 
business  visa  (which  he  overstayed  anyway). 
A  year  later,  Kansi  applied  for  political  asy- 
lum at  the  INS  office  in  Arlington,  'Virginia. 
Using  the  work-authorization  document  is- 
sued to  him  by  the  INS,  Kansi  was  able  to 
obtain  a  Social  Security  card  and  a  Virginia 
driver's  license.  With  that  license  Kansi  had 
all  the  documentation  he  needed  to  purchase 
the  AK-47  rifle  he  allegedly  used  to  go  on  his 
rampage.  Ironically,  although  nearly  a  year 
has  passed  between  the  time  he  filed  his  asy- 
lum petition  and  the  date  of  the  shootings, 
his  case  has  not  been  scheduled  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

ENTER  JFK 

Even  when  the  results  are  not  quite  so 
tragic,  the  abuse  of  aisylum  at  JFK  airport, 
though  still  relatively  small,  tends  to  have 
greater  outrage  value  than  other  forms  of  il- 
legal immigration.  People  sneaking  past 
Border  Patrol,  even  in  much  greater  num- 
bers, are  less  irritating  than  people  who 
mock  our  humanitarianism.  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  who  chairs  the  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Affairs  Subcommittee  and  who  has 
traditionally  worked  for  more  liberal  immi- 
gration and  asylum  laws,  has  dispatched  two 
top  aides.  Jerry  Tinker  and  Michael  Meyers, 
to  JFK  to  assess  the  situation. 

After  seeing  the  situation  first-hand.  Tin- 
ker, the  subcommittee  chief  of  staff,  agrees 
that  the  asylum  system  is  abused.  Kennedy's 
subcommittee  plans  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
problem  sometime  in  the  spring.  But  Tinker 
believes  the  problem  can  be  handled  without 
requiring  any  new  legislation.  Additional  de- 
tention facilities  at  the  airport  and  quick 
hearings  for  asylum  claimants,  he  believes, 
will  deter  people  from  abusing  the  system. 

When  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
boosted  its  detention  capacity  to  800  beds, 
asylum  abuse  all  but  stopped  there.  The  ad- 
dition of  the  extra  detention  space  at  LAX. 
however,  also  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
increase  of  asylum  abuse  at  JFK.  It  seems 
likely,  then,  that  simply  building  more  de- 
tention facilities  at  JFK  will  not  solve  the 
problem:  rather,  it  is  likely  to  shift  it  to 
some  other  airport  less  well-equipped  to  hold 
inadmissible  aliens. 

While  Tinker  opposes  summary  exclusion 
as  premature  and  unnecessary,  he  does  favor 


a  quick  airport  hearing  for  applicants  and 
the  immediate  return  of  those  whose  claims 
have  no  merit.  This  is  precisely  what  was 
being  done  in  the  case  of  Haitian  boat  p)eople 
until  last  May.  "While  we  agree  this  is  a  real 
problem  that  needs  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 
I  would  like  to  see  them  have  a  hearing  and 
be  put  back  on  a  plane.  I  don't  think  civil 
libertarians  could  have  any  problem  with 
that."  says  Tinker. 

But  they  do  have  a  problem  with  it.  says 
Arthur  C.  Helton,  director  of  the  Refugee 
Project  for  New  York-based  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee for  Human  rights.  A  quick  airport 
hearing  and  a  prompt  return  flight  for  those 
whose  claims  are  deemed  to  be  totally  lack- 
ing in  merit  is  wrong,  in  Helton's  opinion. 
"There  would  have  to  be  a  more  substantial 
procedure"  to  ensure  that  an  asylum  claim- 
ant is  guaranteed  the  full  protection  of  the 
law. 

Helton  accuses  Senator  Kennedy  and  oth- 
ers of  political  grandstanding.  The  phenome- 
non of  airport  asylum  seekers  is  "a  rel- 
atively discrete  problem,  but  it's  one  that 
policy-makers  are  quite  tempted  to  fix  be- 
cause it's  relatively  controllable."  says 
Helton.  He  points  out  that  compared  to  the 
more  than  5.000  illegal  aliens  who  sneak 
across  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  every  day.  the 
15.000  a  year  who  brazenly  march  through 
JFK  are  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean. 

The  ideal  solution  would  be  to  screen  out 
the  abusers  before  they  ever  set  foot  on 
American  soil.  Under  the  law.  a  person  must 
have  physically  reached  the  United  States  in 
order  to  press  a  claim  of  political  asylum.  A 
mobile  corps  of  just  ten  agents  moving  from 
airport  to  airport  to  keep  smugglers  off- 
gruard.  says  Slattery.  would  have  a  greater 
deterrence  potential  than  the  360  agents  cur- 
rently at  JFK. 

OH. CANADA 

The  Canadian  Immigration  Service  tested 
a  similar  program  for  six  weeks  beginning  in 
November,  and  their  preliminary  findings  in- 
dicate a  reduction  in  the  number  of  bogus 
asylum  claimants  turning  up  at  Canadian 
airports.  Pre-screening  of  passengers  before 
they  board  Oights  to  the  U.S.  can  work,  but 
it  is  a  somewhat  dicey  proposition  for  the 
INS  and  the  airlines. 

Neither  the  U.S.  Government  nor  the  air- 
lines want  to  appear  to  be  hassling  legiti- 
mate visitors.  Adding  to  the  problem  is  the 
matter  of  racial  and  ethnic  sensitivities.  In- 
evitably, somebody  is  going  to  raise  an  ob- 
jection if  the  only  passengers  whose  docu- 
ments are  closely  scrutinized  happen  to  be 
wearing  turbans.  Moreover,  refugee-rights 
advocates  have  serious  reservations  about 
such  screenings  in  countries  whose  human- 
rights  records  are  suspect.  Pulling  someone 
with  bad  documents  out  of  line  in  London  or 
Paris  is  one  thing.  Pulling  that  person  out  of 
line  in  Karachi  or  Bombay  is  quite  another 
matter,  says  Helton. 

The  number  of  people  seeking  political 
asylum  will  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  the 
odds  of  beating  the  system  remain  so  high. 
Other  democratic  countries  have  concluded 
that  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  asylum 
abuse  is  through  summary  exclusion  of  peo- 
ple they  know  are  abusing  the  process.  In 
some  European  countries,  people  who  show 
up  without  documents,  with  phony  docu- 
ments, or  who  have  traveled  through  other 
safe  countries  are  simply  presumed  to  be 
asylum  abusers  and  are  sent  packing. 

In  a  highly  mobile  world  filled  with  bil- 
lions of  desperately  poor  people,  some  of  the 
rules  may  have  to  be  reconsidered.  Our  com- 
mitment to  due  process  is  admirable,  but  it 
has   clearly    become    a    magnet    for   abuse. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  blind  obeisance 
to  the  notion  that  every  human  being  on 
planet  earth  is  entitled  to  a  day  in  an  Amer- 
ican court,  no  matter  how  frivolous  the 
claim  to  asylum,  can  only  undermine  our 
ability  to  protect  the  truly  persecuted. 

Applying  to  come  to  the  United  States  as 
an  immigrant  or  a  refugee  can  entail  years 
of  waiting.  Entering  illegally  means  risking 
apprehension.  Going  the  political-asylum 
route,  however,  means  no  waiting  your  turn 
a  set  of  documents  entitling  you  to  work, 
and  a  virtual  assurance  that  you'll  never  be 
caught.  The  only  thing  that's  surprising  is 
that  far  more  people  haven't  caught  on. 

Back  in  the  East  Wing  of  International  Ar- 
rivals at  JFK,  a  Dominican  who  has  been  sit- 
ting in  the  secondary  inspection  area  for 
about  24  hours — the  immigration  officers 
suspect  he  is  a  criminal— gives  up  and  asks 
to  be  sent  home.  He's  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  unlucky  7  percent  who  winds  up  in  deten- 
tion. A  return  flight  home  sounds  like  a 
much  better  option. 

A  victory  of  sorts — at  least  for  now.  "He'll 
try  again,"  says  the  imjnigration  officer  as 
he  begins  filling  out  the  inevitable  forms.* 


new  home  in  the  great  State  of  Flor- 
ida.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SIRO  DeGASPERIS 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Siro  DeGasperis,  vice 
president  of  public  affairs  in  charge  of 
domestic  and  international  operations 
for  United  Parcel  Service.  Siro  is  retir- 
ing this  month  after  32  years  of  service. 
After  graduating  from  Bryant  College 
with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  Siro 
joined  United  Parcel  Service  as  an  op- 
erations clerk  and  driver.  His  varied 
career  with  the  company  has  given  him 
a  background  in  business  affairs,  safe- 
ty, human  resources,  engineering,  and 
company  operations. 

Siro  has  been  very  active  in  the  pub- 
lic affairs  community  serving  as  advi- 
sory board  chairman  for  the  Freight 
Services  Improvement  Conference,  as 
an  industry  vice  president  for  the 
American  Trucking  Association,  and 
serving  on  the  urban  goods  movement 
committee  of  the  Transportation  Re- 
search Board.  He's  also  been  associated 
with  the  Commercial  Vehicle  Safety 
Alliance  and  the  Professional  Truck 
Drivers  Institute  of  America. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  ATA  Research 
Foundation  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive advisory  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Transportation 
League.  Siro's  other  association  mem- 
bership's include  being  on  the  advisory 
panel  with  the  Agency  Industry  Coun- 
cil on  the  Transportation  Research 
Consortium. 

Siro  served  on  the  advisory  commit- 
tee with  Vanderbilt  Engineering  Center 
for  Transportation  Operations  and  Re- 
search, and  has  worked  closely  with 
the  Northwestern  University  Transpor- 
tation School,  MIT,  and  the  University 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing Siro's  many  accomplishments  and 
in  wishing  him  a  happy  and  healthy  re- 
tirement.  I  also  welcome  him   to   his 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DELAWARE  BAS- 
KETBALL TEAM  WINS  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  CONFERENCE  TITLE 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
at  this  time  I  rose  to  congratulate  the 
University  of  Delaware's  Fightin'  Blue 
Hens  mens'  basketball  team  on  their 
winning  the  North  Atlantic  Conference 
title  and  qualifying  for  the  NCAA  tour- 
nament for  the  first  time  in  the 
school's  history.  Much  to  my  delight,  I 
can  once  again  applaud  the  Hens  after 
their  exciting  67  to  64  victory  Wednes- 
day night  over  Drexel  University,  in 
the  NAC  finals  in  Philadelphia,  which 
has  placed  them  in  the  NCAA  tour- 
nament for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 

This  group  of  young  men  has  given 
our  small  State — known  as  the  Small 
Wonder— a  lot  to  be  proud  of.  They 
have  excelled  and  reached  their  goal, 
through  their  discipline,  determina- 
tion, and  hard  work.  They  have  at- 
tracted a  hearty  following  who  faith- 
fully come  out  to  cheer  the  Blue  Hens 
on  to  victory  in  their  spectacular  new 
home — the  Bob  Carpenter  Sports  and 
Convocation  Center.  Over  the  past  2 
years,  this  team  has  helped  bring  out 
the  best  in  our  State  and  it  has  primed 
the  spirit  of  the  University  of  Delaware 
to  two  all  time  highs — with  back-to- 
back,  20-plus  victories. 

Blue  Hen  spirit  has  taken  flight,  and 
as  seasoned  tournament  veterans,  the 
Hens  will  surely  be  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  for  all  of  their  competitors. 
As  Blue  Hens  standouts  Spencer 
Dunkley,  Brian  Pearl,  Kevin 
Blackhurst,  Anthony  Wright,  Coach 
Steve  Steinwedel,  and  the  rest  of  the 
squad  prepare  to  do  battle  with  the  gi- 
ants of  college  basketball,  they  can  do 
so  knowing  that  the  entire  State  of 
Delaware  is  behind  them  100  percent. 

Of  course,  regardless  of  how  they  fare 
in  the  Big  Dance,  the  Hen  cagers  are 
owed  a  great  deal  of  thanks  for  all  the 
excitement  and  the  pleasure  that  they 
have  provided  over  two  remarkable 
seasons — and  that  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  basketball  fans  in  the  First 
State. 

I  wish  the  Blue  Hens  all  the  best,  as 
they  begin  down  the  long  road  to  Cajun 
country— to  New  Orleans— for  the  final 
four.  And  I  am  making  plans  to  cheer 
them  on  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the 
pecking  order  of  college  hoops.* 


FACES  OF  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS  IN  MICHIGAN 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  a  continuing  effort  to  put  a 
face  on  America's  health  care  crisis. 
The  Caldwells  of  Burton,  MI,  are  an  ex- 
ample of  the  problems  that  occur  when 
a  family  loses  its  health  insurance  be- 
cause the  primary  wage  earner  loses 
his  or  her  job.  Ms.  Caldwell  wrote  to 
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me  in  December  of  last  year  to  tell  me 
about  the  problems  her  family  is  fac- 
ing. 

Sharin  and  her  husband.  Geoffrey, 
and  their  two  children,  Leslie,  6,  and 
Tyler,  4,  were  insured  through 
Geoffrey's  employer.  Oak  Distributing. 
They  paid  $200  a  year  in  premiums  for 
complete  family  medical  coverage,  a 
dental  coverage  program,  and  an  opti- 
cal program  covering  up  to  $100  in  serv- 
ices. Unfortunately,  in  April  1991,  Geof- 
frey was  injured  on  the  job  and  was  put 
on  workman's  compensation.  A  year 
later,  Geoffrey  was  fired  due  to  his  ex- 
tended leave  of  absence.  His  employer 
offered  to  continue  the  family's  health 
care  coverage  but  the  Caldwells  would 
have  had  to  pay  a  premium  of  $600  a 
month,  a  cost  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay. 

For  the  past  10  years,  Sharin  has 
been  a  nurse's  aid  at  Clara  Barton  Ter- 
race Nursing  Home  in  Flint.  She  ap- 
plied for  insurance  benefits  at  the  be- 
ginning of  her  employment  and  was  de- 
nied, because  she  has  a  condition  simi- 
lar to  diabetes.  The  insurance  company 
sees  her  as  a  risk,  even  though  she  does 
not  use  insulin  and  controls  her  condi- 
tion through  her  diet.  She  has  not  re- 
applied because  she  knows  she  will  be 
denied  again. 

Recently,  Sharin  contacted  the  de- 
partment of  social  services  and  was  de- 
nied Medicaid  coverage.  However,  she 
was  told  that  her  family  was  eligible 
for  a  $1,300  a  month  spend-down.  This 
means  that  her  family  must  pay  $1,300 
each  month  in  health  care  costs  before 
Medicaid  will  pick  up  any  health  care 
expenses.  She  also  contacted  Blue 
Cross  Blue  Shield  of  Michigan  and  was 
told  family  coverage  would  cost  $430  a 
month.  Both  options  are  too  expensive 
for  the  Caldwells  to  afford. 

Since  their  insurance  was  discon- 
tinued in  April  1992  the  entire  family 
has  needed  medical  treatment  to  one 
degree  or  another.  The  family  has  had 
to  pay  over  $700  for  routine  office  calls, 
lab  visits,  and  prescription  drugs.  In 
addition,  after  she  had  a  blackout  3 
months  ago  Sharin  had  two  EEC's 
which  cost  $100  apiece.  Sharin  also  had 
warts  removed  from  her  foot  by  a  der- 
matologist. She  had  started  her  treat- 
ment while  she  was  covered  under 
Geoffrey's  insurance.  After  they  lost 
their  insurance  coverage,  she  was 
forced  to  end  the  treatments  because 
they  could  not  afford  the  $150  fee  for 
each  treatment. 

Geoffrey  has  had  to  stop  his  treat- 
ment for  a  hereditary  eye  condition.  He 
has  stated  that  the  eye  drops  he  needs 
cost  too  much  money  and  that  he  has 
to  make  sacrifices  somewhere  and  his 
medical  needs  are  one  area. 

Sharin  states  that  when  Leslie  or 
Tyler  gets  sick  she  delays  seeking 
treatment  and  then  utilizes  a  local  free 
clinic.  Leslie  has  a  history  of  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia  which  makes  her 
very  susceptible  to  infections.  Sharin 
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knows  this,  but  they  only  see  their 
family  doctor  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

In  a  final  attempt  to  obtain  medical 
coverage  for  the  children,  Sharin  in- 
quired about  the  Caring  Program  for 
Children.  This  program  provides  basic 
health  care  and  preventative  services, 
at  no  cost,  to  uninsured  Michigan  chil- 
dren who  meet  the  program  require- 
ments. The  Caring  Program  for  Chil- 
dren is  funded  through  private  dona- 
tions and  some  Federal  money.  Cur- 
rently, there  is  enough  money  avail- 
able to  fund  approximately  1,500  chil- 
dren in  Michigan.  More  than  300.000 
children  in  my  State  need  insurance 
coverage.  The  Caldwell  children  do  not 
qualify  for  coverage  because  the  family 
does  not  meet  the  income  guidelines 
which  require  that  the  family  income 
be  at  or  below  185  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral poverty  level. 

Sharin's  greatest  fear  is  that  her 
daughter,  Leslie,  will  have  a  reoccur- 
rence of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  that 
may  require  hospitalization.  She  keeps 
Leslie  and  Tyler  from  playing  outside 
as  much  as  possible  so  that  they  won't 
get  sick,  because  she  cannot  afford  to 
take  them  to  the  doctor.  She  is  frus- 
trated because  she  has  investigated 
every  avenue  of  health  care  coverage 
for  her  family  with  no  luck.  In  her  let- 
ter to  me.  she  says  "I  have  been  trying 
to  get  some  kind  of  health  insurance 
but  I  have  done  nothing  but  hit  dead 
ends." 

Sharin  and  her  family  deserve  to 
have  access  to  affordable  health  care 
coverage  to  meet  their  needs.  We  need 
to  enact  national  health  care  reform  to 
make  sure  that  families  like  the 
Caldwells  have  the  health  care  cov- 
erage they  need,  regardless  of  their  em- 
ployment status.* 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  MARCH  15, 
1993 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
recess  until  3  p.m.,  Monday,  March  15; 
that  following  the  prayer  the  Journal 
of  proceedings  be  deemed  approved  to 
date;  that  following  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  there  then  will  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 3:30  p.m..  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  10 
minutes  each;  that  at  3:30  p.m.  the  Sen- 
ate then  resume  consideration  of  S.  460, 
the  motor-voter  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  8:38  p.m..  recessed  until  Monday. 
March  15,  1993,  at  3  p.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  MARCH 
15.  1993  AT  3  P.M. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  11,  1993: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

JANET  RENO.  OF  FLORIDA.  TO  BE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWmo  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE 
RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  TO  THE  GRADE  INDICATED 
UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS  S93.  tOM.  «373.  AND 
8374.  TrrLE  10,  UNPTED  STATES  CODE; 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN  NORA  A.  ASTAFAN.  4n-«-lM0.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 

BRIO  GEN  GERALD  F  CRUMP.  SSIM»-2&S0.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 

BRIG  GEN  ESKER  K  DAVIS.  2M-M-4S14.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 

BRIG  GEN  DAVID  C  GILDART.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 

BRIG  GEN  WILLIAM  F.  WILLOUGHBY.  227-4»-lTn.  AW 
FORCE  RESERVE. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL  ALAN  H  BRUCE.  48!>-4ll-9»M).  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
COL  JIM  L  FOLSOM.  444-3S-«S3a.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
COL  DANNY  A  HOGAN.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
COL  MICHAEL  J  QUARNACCIO.  1S5-3J-9S61,  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 
COL  KEITH  T  REILING,  S41-42-8475.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
COL  JERRY  SCOTT.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
COL  DONALD  B  STOKES.  M&-46-2936.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 
COL  JAMES  L  TURNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 
COL  RALPH  M  UTTERBACK.  JR  .  28S-34-726S.  AIR  FORCE 

RESERVE 
COL  LEONARD  D.  WOXIAMS.  4S0-S0-M99.  AIR  FORCE  RE- 
SERVE 
COL  ROBERT  J  WINNER.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE. 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
TO  THE  GRADE  OF  LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  ON  THE  RE- 
TIRED LIST  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THTLE  10.  UNIT- 
ED STATES  CODE.  SECTION  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

LT  GEN  CHARLES  J.  SEAROCK.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  UNfTED 
STATES  AIR  FORCE 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICERS  FOR  APPOLNTMENT 
IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE.  TO  THE  GRADE  IN- 
DICATED. UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SECTIONS 
iS8.8218.8373.  AND  8374.  TrTLE  10.  UNFFED  STATES  CODE; 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG    GEN     EUGENE  R    ANDREOTTI.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AIR  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BRIG     GEN     MICHAEL    J      BOWERS.    XXX-XX-XXXX.    AIR    NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 
BRIG    GEN    MICHAEL  S  HALL,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BRIG   GEN    WALLACE  D   HEGG.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BRIG    GEN    GENE   A     KATKE,   XXX-XX-XXXX.   AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BRIG    GEN    LAWRENCE  A.  MACIARIELLO.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AIR 

NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BRIG     GEN     DAVID    J     RIST.    XXX-XX-XXXX.    AIR    .NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL      LARRY     K      ARNOLD.     XXX-XX-XXXX.     AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL      DOUGLAS     BURNETT,     XXX-XX-XXXX,     AIR     NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    CHARLES  D    BURNFIELD,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL   JOHN  T    BYRD,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    JOHN  J    CRAWFORD,  JR  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    SAMUEL  G    DEGENERES.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL     GEORGE    A      DEMERS,    XXX-XX-XXXX.    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 
COL     THOMAS    H     DESPAIN,    XXX-XX-XXXX,    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL     GARY    W      FELSTEAD,    XXX-XX-XXXX,     AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL  JON  C  HEATON.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    GARY  E    KAISER.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 
COL    STEPHEN  G     KEARNEY,    XXX-XX-XXXX,   AIR   NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 
COL    EM.METT  L    MCCUTCHIN    XXX-XX-XXXX,  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


COL  JAMES  MCINTOSH,  I36-3»-«73l,  AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  THE  UNFFED  STATES 
COL     MELVYN    S     MONTANO,    XXX-XX-XXXX,    AIR   NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 
COL      DONALD    L      POWELL,    XXX-XX-XXXX,    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 
COL     THOMAS    W      POWERS,    XXX-XX-XXXX,    AIR    NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNFFED  STATES 
COL    WILBUR  E.  ROSE,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Am  NATIONAL  GUARD 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
COL    VICTOR  R    SCHWANBECK.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AIR  NATIONAL 

GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ARMY 

THE  FOLLOWING  NAMED  OFFICER  TO  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  RETIRED  LIST  IN  THE  GRADE  INDICATED  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TTFLE  10.  UNFTED  STATES  CODE 
SECTION  1370; 

To  be  general 

OEN   EDWIN  H   BURBA.  JR..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  US  ARMY 

THE  US  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  OFFICERS  NAMED 
HEREIN  FOR  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  RESERVE  OF  THE 
ARMY  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES  IN  THE  GRADES  INDI- 
CATED BELOW,  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  TFTLE  10 
UNFFED  STATES  CODE,  SECTIONS  593tAj,  3371  AND  3384, 

To  be  major  general 

BRIG  GEN  JAMES  H  GARNER,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRIG  GEN   RONALD  O   HARRISON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRIG  GE.N"  CHARLES  M   HOOD,  JR  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRIG  GEN  JAN  P  WEPSTER  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRIG  GEN   CLA'iTON  A   HOVDA,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BRIG  GEN  GEORGE  W   SCHULER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  brigadier  general 

COL  SPESSARD  BOATRIGHT,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL  HENRY  CASTILLOS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL  CHARLES  O   DILLARD,  281  3CMn97 
COL  RICHARD  S   POOLE,  42i  78-^16 
COL  SHARON  K   VANDER  ZYL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL  WILLIAM  B  WATSON,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL  RICHARD  O  CARTER.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL  DAVID  W  GAY.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL  ALBEN  N,  HOPKINS.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL.  GEORGE  J   BLYSAK.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
COL  DENNIS  PAGAN,  116  38-9081 
COL  TOMMY  F  GRIER,  JR  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL  RONALD  K   KERWOOD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL   LEROY  S  LEGOWIK,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL  JOSEPH  O  NDCON.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL  JOHN  W  HUBBARD,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
COL  JERRY  C  SMFFHERS,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OOL,  PAULG,  WISLEY,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MOLLY  J  HALL. 
AND  ENDING  DAVID  A  WAGIE,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5,  1993 

AIR  FORCE  NO.MINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOSEPH  H  Kft'AN 
AND  ENDING  JAMES  V  SIMPSON.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5,  1993 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RICHARD  V 
BRIGCS,  JR  AND  ENDING  JUDITH  A  VOLPE,  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5 
1993 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MICHAEL  A 
CUDDIHEE.  AND  ENDING  LINDA  N  FOOTE,  WHICH  NOMDJA- 
TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5.  1993 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJ  JOSEPH  J 
BULMER,  JR  .  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AND  ENDING  MAJ  FRANK  D 
WLATERSCHEID.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE 
RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECflRD  OF  JANUARY  5,  1993 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGLNNING  MAJ  KATHLEEN 
M  AMBROSIA,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  AND  ENDING  MAJ  GERALD  M 
SCHNEIDER,  54811-3572,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEF^'ED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5   19S3 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MAJ  FRANK  S 
AR.VONE.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  AND  ENDI.VG  MAJ  RICHARD  E  HORN, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5,  1993 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  LARRY  I 
CORMAN,  AND  ENDING  RICHARD  L  STAHL.MAN  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
FEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  i, 
1993 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  PAUL  J 
AFFLECK,  AND  ENDING  SHAK74  M  VARNEY,  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5 
1993 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JERALD  K  AOKI, 
AND  ENDING  AGAPFTO  MIRA.NDA.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5,  1993 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RAYMOND  B 
ABARCA.  AND  ENDING  TODD  C  ZUMBEHL.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5,  1993 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  THOMAS  R 
CORBIT.  AND  ENDI.NC  JOHN  F  RrVERO,  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THF.  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
DH  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  7.  1993. 
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AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  BOBBY  J  ABER- 
NATHY.  AND  ENDING  ELIAS  N  SOURI.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  7,  1999 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  MAJ  CHRIS- 
TOPHER J  COCHRAN.  301-«8.2e«l.  AND  ENDING  MAJ  DEBO- 
RAH L  HART.  20S-««-»473.  VkWCH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RE- 
CEIVED BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OF  JANUARY  20    1993 

AIR  FORCE  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  SHYAMALl  ARM- 
STRONG. AND  ENDING  CHRISTOPHER  A  WORLEY.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY 
IS.  19KI 

IN  THE  ARMY 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  JOHN  A  BAUER.  AND 
ENDING  FRANK  J  WHALEN.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE 
RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5.  1998 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  GERALD  E  CROCKER. 
AND  ENDING  JOSEPH  A  GAGLIARDI.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5.  1903. 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  ALAN  L 

BLATTERMAN.  AND  ENDING  PATRICIA  A  GUSTAFSON. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE 
AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
JANUARY  5.  1990 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RICK  BACCUS.  AND 
ENDING  PATRICIA  D  PRECHTER.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  S.  19«0 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  •  CELSO  O  BOLET. 
AND  ENDING  PATRICIA  A  RIKLI.  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5.  1990 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JERRY  L  ANDERSON 
AND  ENDING  JAMES  COFFEY  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  i.  1993 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  CHARLES  E  BENSON. 
AND  ENDING  CLORINDA  K  ZAWACKI.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5.  1983 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BECLNNINO  ALFONSO  J  AHUJA. 
AND  ENDING  ROBERT  SHAKESPEARE  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5.  1993 

ARMY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  VERNON  L  BENSON. 
AND  ENDING  JOSEPH  B  EZHAYA  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  i.  19S3 


IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  OF  MICHAEL  F 
MONIOAN.  WHICH  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND 
APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANU- 
ARY 5.  1993 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  ROBERT  E 
BRAITHWAITE.  AND  ENDING  JAMES  L  SACHTLEBEN. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE 
AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
FEBRUARY  1>.  ISn 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DAVID  R 
HARMAN.  AND  ENDING  DENNIS  K  STAVER.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY 
16.  1993 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MARK  S 
BARNHART.  AND  ENDING  CLARANCE  L  WALLACE.  JR  . 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE 
AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
FEBRUARY  K.  1993 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  OF  FREDERICK  N 
SHEPARO.  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY 
IS.  19«a 

MARINE  CORPS  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  WILLLAM  D 
3EYDLER.  AND  ENDING  ROBERT  S  ZAK.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  FEBRUARY  1«.  1993 

IN  THE  NAVY 

NAVY  NOMINATION  OF  ROBERT  ENRIQUE  YBANEZ. 
WHICH  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  i.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  JERRY  WAYNE  BEAN. 
AND  ENDING  BRUCE  LFX)N  HAWK  WHICH  NOMINATIONS 
WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DANNY  WAYNE  ARM- 
STRONG. AND  ENDING  WILLIAM  EARL  DANKA.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  S. 
19(3 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  JOHN  FRANCIS 
BROWN.  AND  ENDING  JEAN  ANN  THURBER.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP- 
PEARED IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5. 
19S3 

NAVn[-  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  MATTHEW  BERNARD 
ALLMANN  AND  ENDING  WIN.STON  C  THOMAS.  JR  .  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  i. 
1993 


NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  ALAN  DOUGLAS 
ARIEL  AND  ENDING  ROBERT  LEE  THOME.  WHICH  NOMI 
NATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5. 
19*3 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  RUSSELL  SCOTT  AN 
DERSON.  AND  ENDING  CYNTHIA  LOUISE  SPAID.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  AP 
PEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  4 
19*3 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEOINNINO  JOSEPH  F  BAGNICK 
AND  ENDING  MICHAEL  F  WOELKERS.  WHICH  NOMINA 
TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  SCOTT  L  ACKLEY 
AND  ENDING  KEVIN  ROBERT  SLATES.  WHICH  NOMINA 
TIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  AND  APPEARED 
IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF  JANUARY  5.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  DANIEL  JOE 
FRANKEN,  AND  ENDING  ROLAND  MICHAEL  FRANKLIN. 
WHICH  NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE 
ON  JANUARY  19.  1993.  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD  OF  JANUARY  20.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  PAUL  FREDERICK 
BLUNT.  AND  ENDING  GEORGE  ALLEN  ZOLLA.  JR.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON  JAN- 
UARY 19.  1993.  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  JANUARY  20.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  GERALD  ROGER 
BEAMAN.  AND  ENDLNG  WINSTON  D  WOOD.  WHICH  NOMI- 
NATIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON  JANUARY 
19.  1993.  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
OF  JANUARY  20.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  OF  DAVID  MCDOWELL  BROWN. 
WHICH  WAS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON  JANUARY  19, 
1993.  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
JANUARY  20.  19S3 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNING  KENT  MICHAEL 
BAYER.  AND  ENDING  MATTHEW  JOHN  FLAHERTY.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON  JAN- 
UARY 19.  1993.  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  JANUARY  20.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BEGINNLNG  ROBERT  WILLIAM 
ALCALA.  AND  ENDING  JOHN  RANDOLPH  WOOD.  WHICH 
NOMINATIONS  WERE  RECEI^-ED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON  JAN- 
UARY 19.  1993.  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OF  JANUARY  20.  1993 

NAVY  NOMINATIONS  BFXIINNINO  LEONARD  R  KLEIN. 
AND  ENDING  ANDREW  JACKSON  MAY  III.  WHICH  NOMINA- 
TIONS WERE  RECEIVED  BY  THE  SENATE  ON  JANUARY  19. 
1993.  AND  APPEARED  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  OF 
JANUARY  ».  1993 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PROMOTE  FAIR 
FRANCHISING 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  11.  1993 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing three  bills  that  address  serious  prob- 
lems in  business  franchising.  Two  of  these 
bills  are  similar  to  bills  I  introduced  in  the  102d 
Congress. 

The  first  provides  for  more  effective  public 
disclosure  and  strengthened  consumer  protec- 
tions in  connection  with  the  representation  and 
sale  of  franchise  opportunities. 

The  second  seeks  to  promote  greater  bal- 
ance and  fairness  in  franchise  relationships 
and  to  provide  general  standards  of  conduct  in 
franchising  practices. 

The  third  bill  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  col- 
lection, analysis,  and  publication  of  statistical 
information  on  franchising  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  public  with  more  objec- 
tive, accurate,  and  comprehensive  information 
on  franchise  practices  and  franchise  business 
performance. 

In  the  past  decade  franchising  has  changed 
the  way  Americans  do  business  and  the  way 
we  purchase  goods  and  services-  In  large  and 
small  communities  in  my  district  and  across 
the  Nation  the  growing  majority  of  businesses 
are  either  franchises  or  licensed  outlets  of  na- 
tional companies  or  retail  chains.  Each  year 
thousands  of  individuals  invest  in  franchises  in 
the  hope  of  realizing  dreams  of  business  own- 
ership and  economic  independence. 

The  growing  franchising  sector  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy  employs  more  than  7  million 
workers  in  a  half  million  businesses  in  over  60 
industries.  Combined  annual  sales  of  franchise 
businesses  account  for  more  than  one-third  all 
retail  sales  of  goods  and  services  in  the  U.S. 
economy. 

As  with  anything  this  big  and  diverse,  how- 
ever, the  growing  importance  of  franchising 
has  not  been  achieved  without  serious  prot)- 
lems  and  abuses.  Press  reports  provide  in- 
creasing evidence  of  fraudulent  franchise  of- 
ferings, troubled  franchise  systems,  and  grow- 
ing numbers  of  unprofitable  or  failed  franchise 
businesses.  State  and  Federal  officials  also 
report  increases  in  franchise  fraud  that  far  ex- 
ceed their  enforcement  capabilities.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  reported  in  December 
that  it  receives  far  more  complaints  regarding 
franchise  violations  than  it  can  pursue  and  ac- 
knowledged that  "there  are  many  victims  with 
meritorious  complaints  against  franchisors 
whom  State  and  Federal  agencies  simply  can- 
not help." 

The  Committee  on  Small  Business,  for 
which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has  been  engaged 
in  a  3-year  study  of  franchising  and  franchise 
practices.  I  initiated  this  study  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  a  better  understanding  of  fran- 


chising and  of  franchising's  growing  impor- 
tance in  our  Nation's  economy.  And  I  have 
pursued  this  inquiry  with  a  strong  appreciation 
of  the  enormous  potential  of  franchising  in  pro- 
moting small  business  growth  and  entre- 
preneurial opportunity  within  our  country  and 
around  the  world. 

Regrettably,  the  committee's  study  has  un- 
covered substantial  evidence  of  unfair,  abu- 
sive or  fraudulent  franchising  practices.  The 
committee  has  also  found  that  the  extremely 
one-sided  nature  of  franchise  contracts  per- 
mits little,  if  any,  viable  legal  recourse  to  most 
franchisees  for  recovery  of  losses  or  damages 
caused  by  these  abusive  or  fraudulent  prac- 
tices. In  essence,  large  numbers  of  small  busi- 
ness owners  are  routinely  required  to  forgo 
basic  legal  rights  just  because  they  choose  to 
become  franchisees. 

While  some  of  the  unfair  practices  found  by 
the  committee  may  be  temporary  responses  to 
severe  competition  and  recessionary  condi- 
tions, others  appear  rooted  in  the  intentional 
design  and  operation  of  franchise  systems. 
Such  practices  have  been  encouraged  nation- 
ally by  an  extremely  weak  regulatory  climate 
and  by  an  absence  of  Federal  law  or  legal 
guidelines  providing  even  minimal  standards 
of  conduct  for  franchise  relationships. 

I  fully  recognize  that  these  findings  do  not 
characterize  all  franchise  systems,  or  franchis- 
ing generally;  however,  I  am  also  firmly  con- 
vinced that  these  problems  are  widespread 
enough  to  have  caused  substantial  financial 
losses  among  franchisees  and  to  warrant  seri- 
ous examination  and  corrective  actions  by 
Congress. 

FRANCHISE  DISCLOSURE  LEGISLATION 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is  di- 
rected to  the  most  serious  problems  of  busi- 
ness-format franchising,  both  with  regard  to 
the  representation  and  sale  of  franchises  to 
the  public  and  to  the  imbalance  of  rights  and 
privileges  in  franchise  relationships. 

The  first  proposal,  the  Federal  Franchise 
Disclosure  and  Consumer  Protection  Act,  ad- 
dresses problems  involving  fraudulent  fran- 
chise offerings,  deceptive  or  misleading  fran- 
chise promotions,  and  misrepresentation  of 
the  costs,  experience,  or  potential  success  of 
established  franchise  systems.  The  legislation 
has  three  general  objectives.  First,  it  seeks  to 
codify  and  strengthen  current  Federal  law  and 
procedure  relating  to  franchise  disclosure  and 
antlfraud  enforcement. 

Second,  it  creates  a  right  of  action  that  per- 
mits individuals  Injured  by  violations  of  the  bill 
to  seek  redress  in  the  Federal  courts.  The  bill 
provides  an  unambiguous  congressional  marv 
date  for  more  vigorous  and  effective  public 
and  private  enforcement  of  long-standing  Fed- 
eral standards  and  procedures  to  protect  the 
public  from  fraudulent  and  deceptive  sales 
practices. 

The  third  objective  of  the  legislation  is  to  en- 
hance the  information  available  to  the  public 
regarding   specific  franchise  opportunities.   It 


proposes  a  number  of  revised  or  expanded 
disclosure  requirements  which  have  been 
urged  by  experts  as  necessary  to  provide  pro- 
spective franchisees  with  more  useful  and  ac- 
curate information  regarding  the  prior  experi- 
ence and  the  potential  profitability  of  a  fran- 
chise opportunity. 

While  much  of  the  proposed  bill  is  un- 
changed from  the  legislation  I  introduced  last 
year,  a  number  of  significant  changes  and 
clarifications  have  tieen  made  in  response  to 
comments  submitted  by  franchise  regulators, 
franchisors,  and  franchisees.  Changes  have 
been  made  to  clarify  and  simplify  compliance 
with  required  disclosure  of  information  relating 
to  franchise  sales  and  eamings,  to  permit  prior 
agreement  to  arbitration  except  where  used  to 
negate  the  private  right  of  action  in  the  legisla- 
tion, to  add  requirements  for  the  preservation 
of  relevant  documents  and  records  relating  to 
franchise  sales  and  disclosures  and  to  provide 
a  good  faith  standard  of  compliance  by 
franchisors. 

I  am  told  by  several  major  franchisors  that 
the  legislation  proposes  nothing  in  way  of  dis- 
closure that  they  are  not  already  providing  or 
that  any  responsible  franchisor  would  not  be 
willing  to  disclose  to  prospective  franchisees. 
The  clear  intent  of  the  proposal  is  to  provide 
franchisees  with  more  relevant  information  up 
front,  before  they  sign  a  franchise  agreement, 
to  minimize  misunderstanding  and  conflict  that 
can  be  damaging  to  both  parties  later  in  the 
business  relationship. 

FAIR  FRANCHISE  PRACTICES 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing,  the  Fed- 
eral Fair  Franchise  Practices  Act,  is  intended 
to  promote  greater  fairness  and  equity  in  on- 
going franchise  relationships  and  to  establish 
general  standards  of  conduct  in  franchising 
practices.  As  with  the  first  initiative,  the  legisla- 
tion also  provides  for  a  clear,  unqualified  right 
of  action  to  permit  franchisees  to  bring  suits  in 
Federal  court  against  specific  violations  of  the 
act  and  against  abusive  or  unfair  conduct  by 
franchisors. 

The  substantive  proposals  of  this  legislation 
are  few  in  number,  but  focus  on  problems  that 
are  national  in  scope  and  involve  serious 
operational  or  legal  issues.  These  include  a 
limited  number  of  prohibited  practices,  three 
general  standards  of  conduct,  and  important 
procedural  protections  tor  franchisees.  In 
short,  the  intent  of  the  legislation  is  to  provide 
a  minimum  Federal  standard  of  fair  conduct  in 
franchising. 

Key  provisions  in  the  bill  are  interxJed  to 
clanfy  that  basic  standards  of  common  law, 
which  apply  to  all  other  contractual  or  profes- 
sional relationships,  are  equally  applicable  to 
franchise  arrangements.  The  inW  requires  all 
parties  to  a  franchise  to  act  in  good  faith.  It 
would  prevent  franchisors  from  terminating  a 
franchise  without  good  cause.  It  imposes  on 
franchisors,  like  all  persons  offenng  profes- 
sional or  specialized  services  to  the  public,  a 
duty  to  exercise  commonly  recognized  stand- 
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ards  of  expertise  and  knowledge  in  establish- 
ing and  operating  a  franchise  system.  And  it 
requires  a  fiduciary  obligation  of  franchisors 
that  undertake  broad  financial  and  accounting 
functions  on  behalf  of  franchisees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  interesting,  and  some- 
what heartening,  that  the  International  Frarv- 
chise  Association,  the  trade  association  rep- 
resenting many  of  the  Nation's  franchisors  and 
a  past  opponent  of  franchise  legislation,  has 
recently  revised  its  code  of  ethics  to  address 
some  of  the  problems  and  concerns  ad- 
dressed in  this  bill.  However,  this  attempt  at 
self-regulation,  while  offering  an  admission 
that  serious  problems  exist  in  franchising,  pro- 
vkJes  an  inadequate  substitute  for  strong,  en- 
forceable standards  and  protections  in  Federal 
law. 

FRANCHISE  DATA  LEGISLATION 

A  continuing  theme  in  the  committee's  3- 
year  inquiry  into  franchising  has  been  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  information  available  to  the 
public  alx)ut  franchising.  Despite  the  growing 
importance  of  franchising  in  the  American 
marketplace,  we  continue  to  have  surprisingly 
little  comprehensive,  objective,  or  accurate  in- 
formation atxjut  the  operation  of  franchise  sys- 
tems and  franchise  ijusiness  performance.  A 
unique  aspect  of  franchising  has  been  the 
continuing  ability  of  the  franchise  industry  to 
control  much  of  the  public  information  avail- 
able about  itself  and  about  frarx:hlsing. 

A  number  of  recent  academic  studies  have 
found  a  "disturbing "  lack  of  empirical  research 
on  franchising  generally  and  a  "serious  void  of 
reliable  statistics "  on  rates  of  success  and  fail- 
ure of  franchise  businesses.  Despite  such 
findings,  statistical  information  appears  rou- 
tinely in  the  press  and  in  franchise  promotional 
materials  claiming  extremely  high  rates  of  suc- 
cess for  franchise  businesses.  Even  systems 
with  high  rates  of  franchise  turnover  or  failure 
have  been  able  to  conceal  this  information 
from  prospective  investors  by  using  broad,  un- 
substantiated data  showing  franchises  gen- 
erally to  be  successful. 

In  short,  we  have  a  situation  in  which  loo 
many  prospective  franchisees  are  Induced  to 
make  one  of  the  most  important  investments 
of  their  lives  with  inaccurate  or  false  informa- 
tion that  IS  often  attnbuted  to  Federal  agencies 
and  which  is  intended  to  make  franchises  ap- 
pear uniformly  successful  and  virtually  risk 
free.  No  independent  sources  of  data  exist  to 
refute  such  claims  or  to  provide  objective  in- 
formation atx}ut  franchise  performance. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing,  the  Federal  Fran- 
chise Data  and  Public  Information  Act,  would 
address  the  problems  of  inadequate  and  inac- 
curate information  on  franchising  with  two  ini- 
tiatives. The  first  requires  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  collect  and  publish  data  from 
the  disclosure  documents  filed  each  year  with 
the  Department  by  all  franchisors.  The  second 
initiative  requires  the  Census  Bureau  to  collect 
and  analyze  statistical  data  on  franchises  as 
part  of  the  Bureau's  5-year  business  survey. 
These  short-term  approaches  to  data  collec- 
tion will  enhance  the  reliability  of  statistical  in- 
formation on  franchising  and,  ultimately,  pro- 
vide prospective  investors  with  the  kind  of  in- 
formation they  need  to  make  an  informed  de- 
cision on  whether  to  purchase  a  franchise 
business. 
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IMPORTANT  AND  NEEDED  LEGISLATION 

Let  me  emphasize  two  additional  points 
about  the  proposed  legislation.  First,  I  think 
the  changes  in  Federal  law  I  am  proposing  are 
not  only  extremely  important,  but  also  historic. 
In  much  the  same  way  that  the  Wagner  Act 
helped  revolutkinlze  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  the  industnal  economy  of  the  1930's. 
I  believe  this  legislation  can  help  restore  bal- 
ance and  fairness  within  the  franchising  sector 
of  our  service  economy  and  also  help  revital- 
ize broader  economic  growth. 

Second,  let  me  emphasize  my  Iselief  that 
these  proposals  will  be  enacted  by  Congress, 
either  in  this  or  another  form,  because  the 
need  for  the  proposed  protections  is  so  great. 
Often  during  the  recent  campaign.  President 
Clinton  repeated  his  commitment  "to  the  idea 
that  people  who  work  hard  and  play  by  the 
rules  shoukf  not  be  punished,  but  should 
share  in  the  rewards  of  the  American  dream." 
Nowhere  is  this  vision  of  change  more  urgent 
than  in  franchising. 

In  the  past  decade  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  indivkJuals  and  families  have  put  everything 
they  own  in  a  franchise  business,  investing  in 
the  Amerkan  dream  of  business  ownership 
and  economic  independence.  They  have 
worked  hard  and  played  by  the  many  rules  im- 
posed by  franchisors  and  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  success  of  many  franchise 
systems.  But  increasing  numbers  of  these 
p>eople  have  seen  their  dreams  shattered  and 
have  lost  everything  they  own,  Ifie  victims  of 
slick  operators  who  never  intended  to  help 
them  build  a  successful  business  or  of  large 
corporations  seeking  to  bolster  corporate  reve- 
nues by  saturating  the  market  with  new,  un- 
profitable franchises. 

The  time  has  come  lor  this  to  change. 
Franchisees  need  and  deserve  protections 
that  permit  them  to  share  in  the  rewards  of 
their  investment  and  their  effort.  To  para- 
phrase President  Clinton,  we  need  to  assure 
that  franchisees  who  work  hard  and  play  by 
the  rules  are  not  punished,  but  have  every  op- 
portunity to  share  in  the  rewards  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

The  proposed  legislation,  I  believe,  provides 
a  balanced,  commonsense  response  to  cur- 
rent abuses  in  franchising  that  can  enhance 
franchising's  image  and  growth  and  also  as- 
sure that  small  business  owners  are  not  vic- 
timized by  unfair  or  unethical  practices.  I  think 
there  is  much  in  the  legislation  that  reputable 
franchisors  will  not  only  be  able  to  live  with, 
but  will  support. 

f^^r.  Speaker,  franchising  has  undergone  tre- 
mendous growth  in  the  past  two  decades  and 
now  dominates  our  Nation's  retail  and  services 
sectors.  Unfortunately,  Federal  and  State  law 
and  regulation  have  tailed  to  keep  pace.  Fed- 
eral guidelines  intended  to  protect  the  public 
from  false  or  misleading  franchise  promotions 
are  sadly  out  of  date  and  only  marginally  en- 
forced. Legal  rights  and  standards  taken  for 
granted  in  other  business  relationships  con- 
tinue to  be  debated  and  denied  in  franchising 
arrangements.  It  is  time  Congress  acted  to 
provide  basic  protections  in  Federal  law  to  dis- 
courage fraudulent  and  abusive  franchising 
practices  and  to  help  strengthen  the  American 
dream  of  small  business  ownership.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  adopt  this  important  legislation. 

A  section-by-section  summary  of  the  legisla- 
tion foltows: 
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H.R.  1315— Franchise  Disclosure  and 

Consumer  Protection  act 

section-by-secnon  summary 

A  bin  to  strenKtben  current  Federal  law  to 
protect  consumers  In  connection  with  the 
representation  and  sale  of  franchise  busi- 
nesses, to  facilitate  increased  public  disclo- 
sure regarding  franchise  opportunities  and  to 
enhance  common  law  remedies  for  pur- 
chasers of  franchises,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  Short  Title— Federal  Franchise 
Disclosure  and  Consumer  Protection  Act. 

Section  2.  Statements  of  Findings  and  Pur- 
pose. 

Section  3.  Prohibited  Actions— The  section 
includes  two  sets  of  prohibited  conduct.  The 
first  identifies  actions  or  conduct  prohibited 
elsewhere  in  federal  law,  including  fraud,  de- 
ceptive practices,  misrepresentation  of  ma- 
terial facts  and  discrimination,  clarifying 
that  such  actions  or  conduct  are  unlawful  for 
all  parties  in  contractually  defined  franchise 
relationships. 

Section  3(b)  codifies  specific  prohibitions 
in  current  federal  disclosure  rules  to  make  it 
unlawful  for  franchisors,  in  disclosing  infor- 
mation to  prospective  franchisees:  (1)  to 
make  an  untrue  statement  of  material  fact 
or  an  omission  of  material  fact:  (2)  to  fail  to 
furnish  prospective  franchisees  with  all  in- 
formation as  required  in  regulation:  (3)  to 
fail  to  provide  Information  that  is  current 
and  (4)  to  fail  to  furnish  prospective 
franchisees  with  all  documents  Incorporated 
by  reference  in  a  franchise  agreement;  and 
(5 1  to  make  claims  or  representations  that 
contradict  or  are  inconsistent  with  informa- 
tion provided  in  written  disclosure. 

Section  3<c)  excludes  from  liability  under 
subsection  3(b)  actions,  statements  or  omis- 
sions done  or  made  in  good  faith  in  conform- 
ity with  any  regulation  or  order  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (FTC). 

Section  4.  Material  Omissions  Defined— 
The  section  identifies  thirteen  (13)  criteria 
for  disclosure  which  would  be  considered 
omissions  of  material  fact  if  not  properly 
disclosed  to  prospective  franchisees.  Ten  of 
the  disclosure  criteria  either  restate  existing 
requirements  in  the  FTC  Franchise  Rule  and 
in  state  guidelines  for  the  Uniform  Franchise 
Offering  Circular  (UFOC)  or  make  technical 
changes  in  these  current  disclosure  stand- 
ards. 

Three  additional  criteria  incorporate  sub- 
stantial revisions  of  current  FTC/UFOC  dis- 
closure standards  or  propose  new  disclosure 
requirements.  The  first  requires  franchisors 
to  disclose  the  most  current  information 
available  from  actual  operating  data  relat- 
ing to  gross  sales  of  franchise  and/or  non- 
franchise  outlets.  Information  relating  to  op- 
erating costs  and  net  profit  or  net  losses 
would  also  be  disclosed,  to  the  extent  that 
such  information  is  known,  can  be  estimated 
or  is  discoverable  by  the  franchisor  through 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence.  All 
franchisors  would  be  required  to  exercise 
diligent  efforts  to  collect  all  relevant  infor- 
mation needed  to  make  such  disclosure. 

The  second  change  would  expand  the  Infor- 
mation available  to  potential  investors 
about  current  franchise  owners  and  about 
franchisees  who  have  left  the  franchise  sys- 
tem. It  would  also  require  identification  of 
any  associations  or  other  organizations  of 
franchise  owners  which  can  provide  prospec- 
tive franchisees  with  additional  Information 
about  the  franchise  system.  The  third 
change  would  require  franchisors  to  disclose 
to  prospective  Investors  the  existence  of  any 
written  agreement  or  commitment  or  pul)- 
licly  expressed  intention  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
the  franchise  system  or  the  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  franchise  system. 
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Section  5.  Accounts  and  Records — The  sec- 
tion requires  franchisors,  subfranchisors  and 
franchise  brokers  to  maintain  and  preserve 
for  Such  periods  as  the  FTC  prescribes  in  reg- 
ulation all  disclosure  documents,  accounts, 
receipts,  books,  records  or  other  documents 
relating  to  any  transaction  involving  the  of- 
fering, sale  or  resale  of  a  franchise  or  form- 
ing the  basis  for  any  financial  statement  or 
earnings  representation  required  to  be  dis- 
closed under  the  Act.  Franchisors  would  be 
prohibited  from  destroying,  mutilating  or  al- 
tering any  account  or  document  required  to 
be  maintained  or  preserved. 

Section  6.  Enforcement^The  section  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  en- 
hances current  authority  by  extending  the 
period  during  which  the  FTC  may  bring  ac- 
tions for  violations. 

Section  7.  Actions  by  Private  Persons— The 
section  authorizes  any  person  Injured  by  a 
violation  of  the  Act  to  bring  an  action  in  any 
federal  district  court  for  a  period  of  up  to 
five  years  after  the  date  of  the  violation,  or 
three  years  following  discovery  of  such  viola- 
tion. Persons  injured  by  a  violation,  or 
threatened  with  Injury  by  an  impending  vio- 
lation, would  also  be  authorized  to  bring  ac- 
tion in  federal  court  for  Injunctive  relief 

The  section  authorizes  a  court  with  juris- 
diction over  an  action  brought  against  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Act  to  interpret  provisions  in  a 
franchise  agreement  intended  to  confer  a 
benefit.  Impose  a  duty  or  apply  a  restriction 
only  on  one  party  to  the  agreement  as  recip- 
rocal and  equally  applicable  to  both  parties. 

The  section  also  clarifies  that  nothing  In 
the  Act  Is  Intended  to  deprive  any  person  of 
the  ability  to  settle  any  dispute  through  ar- 
bitration or  other  non-judicial  procedure,  ex- 
cept that  provisions  of  a  franchising  agree- 
ment requiring  resolution  of  all  disputes  by 
arbitration  shall  not  be  used  to  bar  legal  ac- 
tions which  involve  requests  for  damages 
and/or  equitable  relief  arising  from  alleged 
violation  of  section  3  of  the  Act. 

Section  8.  Prohibition  on  Waiver  of  Rights 
and  Liability— The  section  prohibits  a 
franchisor  from  requiring  franchisees  to 
agree  to  sp)eclfic  provisions  in  franchise 
agreements  which  would:  (1)  violate  specific 
prohibitions  in  the  Act:  (2)  relieve  any  per- 
son of  liability  or  duties  Imposed  by  the  Act; 
or  (3)  waive  or  restrict  any  right  granted 
under  the  Act. 

The  section  also  prohibits  provisions  In 
franchise  agreements  which  are  Intended  to 
deprive  franchisees  of  the  protections  of  the 
Act  or  protections  In  state  laws  by  designat- 
ing the  law  of  another  jurisdiction  as  govern- 
ing disclosure  or  the  franchise  agreement:  of 
the  right  to  commence  a  legal  action  in  a 
court  or  forum  in  the  state  of  the 
franchisee's  place  of  business;  of  the  ability 
to  act  collectively  to  settle  like  disputes 
arising  under  the  franchise  agreement. 

Section  9.  Effect  on  State  Law— The  sec- 
tion clarifies  that  the  Act  preempts  state 
laws  only  to  the  extent  that  state  laws  offer 
less  protection  to  franchisees  than  provided 
by  the  Act. 

Section  10.  Study  of  Need  for  Additional 
Protections— The  section  requires  the  FTC 
to  study  the  need  for  additional  provisions  In 
Federal  law  or  regulation  to  prevent  eva- 
sions or  violations  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  and  to  report  the  findings  of  such  study 
to  Congress. 

Section  11.  Effective  Date — Provides  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  will  take  effect  180 
days  after  enactment. 

Section  12.  Definitions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.R.  1316— Federal  Fair  Franchise 
Practices  Act 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  SUMMARY 

A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  unfair  franchise 
business  practices,  to  establish  minimum 
standards  of  conduct  In  franchise  relation- 
ships, to  enhance  common  law  remedies  for 
franchisees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  Short  Title— Federal  Fair  Fran- 
chise Practices  Act. 

Section  2.  Statements  of  Findings  and  Pur- 
pose. 

Section  3.  Prohibited  Actions— The  section 
includes  two  sets  of  prohibited  conduct.  The 
first  includes  actions  or  conduct  prohibited 
elsewhere  in  Federal  law.  including  fraud, 
deceptive  practices  and  discrimination, 
clarifying  that  such  actions  are  unlawful  In 
contractually  defined  franchise  relation- 
ships. 

Section  3(b)  Identifies  four  specific  fran- 
chise practices  that  would  be  prohibited:  (1) 
requiring  franchisees  to  purchase  all  equip- 
ment. Inventory  and  supplies  directly  from 
the  franchisor  or  sources  affiliated  with  the 
franchisor,  except  for  reasonable  quantities 
of  goods  or  services  which  incorporate  a 
trade  secret  or  patent  owned  by  the 
franchisor  or  its  affiliate;  <2)  terminating  a 
franchise  without  good  cause;  (3)  prohibiting 
a  franchisee  from  engaging  in  a  similar  busi- 
ness after  a  franchise  contract  has  expired  or 
been  terminated,  except  where  necessary  to 
protect  trademarks  or  trade  secrets,  or 
where  the  franchisor  agrees  to  purchase  the 
assets  of  the  franchise:  and  (4)  prohibiting  or 
hindering  the  ability  of  franchisees  to  orga- 
nize or  participate  In  trade  associations  to 
promote  the  Interests  of  franchisees. 

Section  4.  Encroachment — The  section  pro- 
hibits a  franchisor  from  locating  a  new  out- 
let or  point  of  sale  offering  similar  products 
or  services  as  an  existing  franchise  in  unrea- 
sonable proximity  to  the  existing  franchise 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  new  outlet  or 
point  of  sale  significantly  reduced  the  sales 
of  the  existing  franchise.  Exception  is  pro- 
vided where  the  franchisor  offers  to  com- 
pensate the  owner  of  the  existing  franchise 
for  loss  of  sales  either  in  advance  of  opening 
the  new  outlet  or  after  a  significant  loss  In 
sales  has  occurred  as  a  direct  result  of  com- 
petition from  the  new  outlet. 

Section  5.  Standards  of  Conduct^The  sec- 
tion clarifies  that  three  standards  of  conduct 
broadly  recognized  in  contract  and  commer- 
cial law  are  applicable  to  contractually  de- 
fined franchise  relationships:  (1)  the  duty  of 
all  parties  to  a  franchise  to  act  in  good  faith; 
(2)  the  duty  of  a  franchisor  to  exercise  due 
care  and  common  standards  of  competence 
In  all  aspects  of  Its  relationship  with 
franchisees;  (3)  the  duty  of  the  franchisor  to 
exercise  fiduciary  responsibilities  in  limited 
circumstances  In  which  the  franchisor  under- 
takes financial  or  accounting  services  on  be- 
half of  franchisees  or  administers  pooled 
funds  to  which  franchisees  are  required  to 
contribute. 

Section  6.  Procedural  Falrne.ss— The  sec- 
tion prohibits  a  franchisor  from  requiring 
franchisees  to  agree  to  specific  provisions  in 
franchise  agreements  which  are  Intended  to: 

(1)  violate  specific  prohibitions  In  the  Act; 

(2)  relieve  any  person  of  liability  or  duties 
Imposed  by  the  Act;  (3)  waive  or  restrict  any 
right  granted  under  the  Act;  (4)  deprive 
franchisees  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  a  state 
law.  or  the  ability  to  bring  legal  actions  in  a 
court  In  the  state  of  the  franchisee's  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  by  designating  the 
law  of  another  jurisdiction  as  governing  the 
franchise  agreement:  or  (5)  exclude  collective 
action  by  franchisees  to  settle  like  disputes 
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arising  from  violations  of  the  Act  either  by 
civil  action  or  arbitration. 

Section  7.  Actions  by  Private  Persons — The 
section  authorizes  any  person  injured  by  a 
violation  of  the  Act  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  violator  in  any  federal  district 
court  for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years  after 
the  date  of  the  violation,  or  three  years  fol- 
lowing discovery  of  such  violation.  Persons 
injured  by  a  violation,  or  threatened  with  in- 
jury by  an  Impending  violation,  would  also 
be  authorized  to  bring  actions  In  federal 
court  to  obtain  Injunctive  relief  to  halt  fur- 
ther or  likely  violations. 

The  section  authorizes  a  court  with  juris- 
diction over  an  action  brought  against  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Act  to  Interpret  provisions  in  a 
franchise  agreement  Intended  to  confer  a 
benefit.  Impose  a  duty  or  apply  a  restriction 
only  on  one  party  to  the  agreement  as  recip- 
rocal and  equally  applicable  to  both  parties. 

Subsection  7(c)  clarifies  that  nothing  in 
the  Act  is  Intended  to  deprive  any  person  of 
the  ability  to  agree  to  settle  a  dispute 
through  arbitration  or  other  non-judicial 
process.  It  also  clarifies  that  provisions  In 
franchise  agreements  requiring  settlement  of 
all  disputes  through  arbitration  may  not  be 
used  to  bar  legal  actions  under  the  Act  that 
involve  requests  for  equitable  relief  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  alleged  violations  of  the  Act, 
provided  that  such  requests  are  not  frivolous 
or  Insubstantial. 

Section  8.  Effect  on  Other  Law— The  sec- 
tion clarifies  that  the  Act  preempts  state 
laws  only  to  the  extent  that  state  laws  offer 
less  protection  to  franchisees  than  provided 
by  the  Act. 

Section  9.  Scope  and  Applicability— The 
provisions  of  the  legislation  would  apply  to 
all  franchise  agreements  which  are  entered 
into,  renewed  or  amended  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Section  10.  Definitions. 

H.R.  1317— FEDERAL  Franchise  Data  and 
Public  Information  Act 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  SUMMARY 

A  bill  to  revise  current  Federal  law  and 
procedure  to  provide  consumers  with  com- 
prehensive and  accurate  statistical  Informa- 
tion about  franchising  and  franchise  prac- 
tices, and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  Short  Title— Federal  Franchise 
Data  and  Public  Information  Act. 

Section  2.  Statements  of  Findings  and  Pur- 
pose. 

Section  3.  National  Filing  and  Data  Collec- 
tion—Section 3(a)  requires  all  franchisors  to 
file  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
copies  of  the  disclosure  documents  which  the 
franchisor  provides  to  prospective 
franchisees  under  federal  and  state  disclo- 
sure regulations.  Franchisors  would  be  re- 
quired to  file  the  most  current  version  of 
their  disclosure  document  each  year  under 
procedures  described  in  regulation  by  the 
Commerce  Department.  Franchisors  would 
be  prohibited  from  making  any  statement  or 
representation  that  a  disclosure  document 
has  been  filed  with  the  Department  or  that 
the  Department  or  any  other  federal  agency 
has  made  any  finding,  approval  or  endorse- 
ment relating  to  the  franchise  opportunity. 

The  Commerce  Department  Is  directed  to 
make  copies  of  disclosure  documents  avail- 
able to  the  Congress,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (FTC)  and  other  federal  agencies,  as 
requested,  and  to  establish  procedures  under 
which  such  documents  may  be  viewed  by  the 
public. 

Section  3(b)  directs  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  establish  procedures  for  the 
compilation,  analysis  and  publication  of  sta- 
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from  within  and  without.  Yet  these  are  the 
natural  sources  of  legitimate  moral  teach- 
ing—indeed, the  only  sources.  If  those  insti- 
tutions are  not  restored,  the  behavioral 
problems  of  the  ghetto  will  not  be  overcome. 
Such  a  restoration  obviously  cannot  be  the 
object  of  programmatic  intervention  by  pub- 
lic agencies.  Rather,  it  must  be  led  from 
within  the  communities  in  question,  by  the 
moral  and  political  leaders  of  those  commu- 
nities. 

The  mention  of  God  may  seem  quaint,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  behavioral  problems  of 
the  ghetto  (and  not  only  there)  involve  spir- 
itual issues.  A  man's  spiritual  commitments 
influence  his  understanding  of  his  parental 
responsibilities.  No  economist  can  devise  an 
incentive  scheme  for  eliciting  parental  in- 
volvement in  a  child's  development  that  is  as 
effective  as  the  motivations  of  conscience 
deriving  from  the  parents'  understanding 
that  they  are  God's  stewards  in  the  lives  of 
their  children. 

THE  POWER  OF  FAITH 

One  cannot  imagine  effectively  teaching 
sexual  abstinence,  or  the  eschewal  of  vio- 
lence, without  an  appeal  to  spiritual  con- 
cepts. The  most  effective  substance-abuse  re- 
covery programs  are  built  around  spiritual 
principles.  The  reports  of  successful  efforts 
at  reconstruction  in  ghetto  communities  in- 
variably reveal  a  religious  institution,  or  a 
set  of  devout  believers,  at  the  center  of  the 
effort. 

To  evoke  the  issue  of  spirituality  is  not  to 
deny  the  relevance  of  public  action.  There 
are  great  needs  among  the  inner  city  poor,  of 
the  sort  identified  in  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion's report,  toward  which  public  efforts 
should  be  directed.  But  if  we  do  not  want  to 
be  marking  the  50th  anniversary  of  that  re- 
port's release  with  a  reflection  of  the  wretch- 
ed condition  of  America's  ghettos,  then  we 
must  be  willing  to  cautiously  and  sensitively 
expand  our  discourse  about  this  problem  be- 
yond a  recitation  of  the  crimes  of  white  rac- 
ism and  public  neglect.  Some  of  the  work 
that  needs  doing  involves  giving  support  to 
the  decent  and  virtuous  people  in  these  com- 
munities whose  lives  are  a  testimony  to  the 
power  of  faith. 


HEALTH  CARE  TASK  FORCE 
MEETINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  SCHIFF] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Madam  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  ruling  that  was  reported  in 
an  Associated  Press  article  only  a  few 
hours  ago  in  which  the  U.S.  district 
judge  ruled  that  the  meetings  of  the 
health  care  task  force  advising  the 
President,  of  the  United  States  and 
headed  by  Mrs.  Hillary  Rodham  Clin- 
ton was  illegally  meeting  in  secret  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  want  to  back  up 
for  a  moment  and  say  that  when  Presi- 
dent Clinton  appointed  Mrs.  Clinton  to 
head  this  task  force,  that  the  President 
was  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of 
criticism  for  having  made  that  ap- 
pointment. It  is  a  voluntary  position,  I 
might  add.  In  any  event,  I  do  not  nec- 
essarily join  that  criticism. 


Madam  Speaker,  I  have  always  felt 
that  it  is  a  prerogative  of  President 
Clinton,  having  been  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  select  those 
advisers  whom  he  believes  are  best 
suited  to  work  with  his  administration, 
and  I  know  no  inherent  reason  why  one 
of  those  advisers  cannot  be  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton, especially  in  view  of  Mrs.  Clinton's 
long  and  prominent  professional  his- 
tory. 

However,  the  task  force  has  chosen 
to  hold  its  meetings,  up  until  now,  in 
secret.  Mrs.  Clinton  is  quoted  person- 
ally in  an  Associated  Press  article, 
which  I  believe  is  dated  .yesterday,  as 
defending  that  decision  on  the  grounds 
that  secrecy  is  necessary  to  keep  spe- 
cial interests  from  influencing  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 
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Well,  obviously  in  keeping  meetings 
totally  secret,  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  becomes  a  special  inter- 
est, according  to  that  definition,  be- 
cause holding  meetings  in  secret  keeps 
the  public  from  knowing  what  is  going 
on  in  one  of  the  most  crucial  policy  is- 
sues that  is  going  to  be  addressed.  I 
think,  in  this  Congress. 

Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  is  quoted 
in  the  Associated  Press  article  today, 
however,  as  pointing  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee  Act  requires 
that  if  a  member  of  a  Presidential  task 
force  is  not  a  full-time  government  em- 
ployee, then  meetings  of  such  task 
forces  must  be  in  public. 

I  personally  believe  that  that  was  the 
correct  decision  by  the  judge. 

I  want  to  conclude.  Madam  Speaker, 
by  saying  that  even  if  there  were  no 
law  on  this  subject,  which  there  is,  as 
the  judge  has  pointed  out.  good  policy, 
I  think,  dictates  that  such  an  impor- 
tant body  should  hold  its  meetings  in 
public  so  that  the  public  can  follow  the 
suggestions  and  deliberations  and  the 
public,  all  of  the  public,  can  be  a  part 
of  this  process,  because  certainly  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  legislation  that  this  task 
force  may  propose. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  urge  the  ad- 
ministration not  to  appeal  the  judge's 
ruling  but  to  accept  the  ruling  and 
henceforth  hold  the  task  force  meet- 
ings in  public. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Cox]. 

Mr.  COX.  Madam  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Schiff],  for  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  body  this  recent 
news  report. 

I  was  among  several  who  signed  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  White  House  coun- 
sel, Mr.  Nussbaum,  complaining  of  a 
violation  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act. 

I  am  disappointed  that  this  had  to  go 
to  litigation.  In  fact.  I  used  to  work  as 
a  lawyer  in  the  White  House  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  during  the  Reagan  admin- 


istration. We  were  called  upon  on  many 
occasions  to  opine  whether  a  particular 
Presidential  task  force  or  advisory 
group  had  to  have  open  meetings  under 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

Having  been  through  the  statute  on 
many  occasions,  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman it  is  nearly  impossible  to  struc- 
ture around  the  requirements  of  the 
law  imposed  by  this  Congress. 

The  law  quite  plainly  requires  that 
meetings  of  a  task  force  such  as  this 
health  care  task  force,  chaired  by  Mrs. 
Clinton,  be  open  to  the  public. 

As  the  gentleman  points  out,- because 
this  health  care  task  force  is  dealing 
with  broad  issues  concerning  taxes  to 
be  paid  by  all  Americans,  spending 
across  the  board  by  this  Congress,  and 
health  care — what  can  be  more  impor- 
tant than  the  health  care  of  every 
American— most  certainly  this  is  some- 
thing which  in  a  democracy  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  open,  not  in  secret. 

We  are  not  a  totalitarian  country. 
We  are  an  open  democracy. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Madam  Speaker,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  I  want  to  point 
out,  I  also  signed  that  letter  to  the 
White  House  urging  them  to  make  this 
task  force  public. 

I  just  stress  again,  in  conclusion, 
that  nothing  that  I  am  saying  in  bring- 
ing this  up  is  intended  as  a  criticism  of 
the  fact  that  the  President  either  ap- 
pointed such  a  task  force  or  appointed 
Mrs.  Clinton  to  head  the  task  force, 
only  my  personal,  very  strong  feeling 
that  all  of  such  meetings  should  be  in 
public,  as  a  matter  of  law  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy. 
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POLITICS  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 
FLORIDA  VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  Madam  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember the  people  of  America  ex- 
pressed their  strong  desire  for  a  change 
from  business  as  usual  in  Washington. 
Unfortunately,  not  everyone  got  the 
message.  I  rise  today  to  inform  the 
Congress,  the  American  people,  and  my 
constituents  that  business  as  usual 
reigns  supreme  in  Washington. 

Late  last  Thursday  I  received  a 
phone  call  from  the  new  Secretary  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  Jesse  Brown.  Sec- 
retary Brown,  acting  in  total  disregard 
for  the  interest  of  Florida  veterans, 
made  an  arbitrary  decision  to  move  the 
site  of  a  proposed  veterans  hospital  in 
central  Florida. 

After  years  of  work,  study,  and  prop- 
er consideration  the  Department  de- 
cided last  year  to  locate  a  new  hospital 
in  Orange  County,  FL. 

The  decision  to  locate  in  Orange 
County  was  reached  after  more  than  a 


decade  of  research,  hearings,  site  eval- 
uations, commitments  by  local  offi- 
cials, obligations  by  private  parties, 
and  most  importantly  after  consulting 
the  veterans  and  veterans  leaders  of 
central  Florida. 

After  barely  a  month  in  office,  the 
newly  confirmed  Secretary  of  Veterans 
Affairs  reneged  on  his  Department's 
commitment  to  build  in  Orange  Coun- 
ty. Without  notice,  hearing,  or  con- 
sultation he  decided  to  arbitrarily 
move  the  hospital  to  another  site.  A 
site  50  miles  south  of  where  most  veter- 
ans live. 
As  the  Orlando  Sentinel  said: 
That  move  amounts  to  the  most  ugly,  per- 
verse politicking  that  has  been  seen  around 
these  parts  in  a  good,  long  while. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  represent  part  of 
Orange  County,  and  over  150,000  veter- 
ans in  central  Florida.  And  yet  I  was 
never  informed  that  this  matter  was 
being  reconsidered. 

I  find  it  inconceivable  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  make  a  decision  of  this 
magnitude  without  consulting  the  duly 
elected  Federal  Representatives.  More 
importantly,  this  action  was  taken 
without  a  proper  hearing  from  the 
local  veterans  population. 

In  more  than  20  years  of  public  and 
private  service  I  have  never  witnessed 
a  more  inconsiderate,  arbitrary,  and 
thoughtless  action  by  a  public  official. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  come  from  the 
State  where  business  is  conducted  in 
the  sunshine,  in  the  open.  This  is  not  a 
25-cent  dime  store  purchase.  We're 
talking  about  the  construction  of  a 
$200  million  hospital.  This  is  not  a  deci- 
sion to  be  made  behind  closed  doors. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  have  not  even  ad- 
dressed the  merits  of  one  site  over  an- 
other, but  even  a  cursory  glance  at  this 
map  of  central  Florida  shows  clearly 
that  most  veterans  live  well  north  and 
west  of  this  site. 

In  fact,  looking  at  the  potential  serv- 
ice radius  of  the  Brevard  site,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Department  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  serve  veterans  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  than  the  200,000  plus 
who  live  on  dry  land  in  Volusia,  Semi- 
nole, and  Orange  Counties. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Congress  to 
look  at  how  this  agency  conducts  its 
business.  Clearly,  we  need  a  more  re- 
sponsible method  of  making  these  deci- 
sions. 

This  is  a  prime  example  of  shabby  ad- 
ministration, lack  of  executive  ability, 
and  shameful  politics.  What  pure  dis- 
regard for  central  Florida  veterans. 
What  a  bad  mark  on  the  operation  of 
this  agency  created  to  serve  those  who 
have  served  us. 

Apparently,  it's  business  as  usual  at 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
and  in  the  high  offices  of  this  new  ad- 
ministration. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  demand  that  Con- 
gress investigate  "'this  matter.  And  I 
call  on  the  Secretary  to  reconsider  his 


unfortunate  action.  It  does  not  make 
sense.  We  made  a  commitment  to  our 
veterans.  It  is  time  to  put  politics 
aside  and  honor  that  commitment. 


D  1920 

FOREIGN  POLICY  OR  TRADE  THE 
CHOICE  IS  OURS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Madam  Speaker,  for  the 
past  45  years  a  debate  has  raged  throughout 
the  Government  and  business  world  appar- 
ently atx)ut  free  trade  versus  protectionism.  I 
say  apparently  about  free  trade  and  protec- 
tionism because  the  real  debate  for  45  years 
has  been  about  foreign  policy  versus  domestic 
economic  interests. 

We  have  been  told  by  Government  officials, 
principally  the  State  Department,  that  we 
should  open  our  domestic  markets  to  keep 
peace  in  the  world,  or  to  not  offend  a  former 
enemy  of  this  Nation.  This  argument  has 
worked  well  in  pushing  the  foreign  policy  de- 
bate in  trade  issues  in  spite  of  what  Congress 
has  done  to  protect  American  industry.  Presi- 
dents always  have  the  last  word  in  this  de- 
bate. 

We  should  examine  the  true  facts  of  this  45- 
year-old  debate  as  Congress  is  being  urged  to 
give  trath  renewed  fast  track  and  negotiating 
authority  to  President  Clinton  to  complete  the 
Uruguay  round  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT]  and  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free-Trade  Agreement  [NAFTA]. 

Once  again  the  debate  is  focusing  on  for- 
eign p>olicy  as  it  did  45  years  ago,  instead  of 
domestic  economic  concerns  of  keeping 
American  jobs  and  industnes  to  help  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  this  country.  We  need 
to  review  the  trade  history  since  World  War  II 
to  understand  the  current  Government  posi- 
tions on  trade,  which  originated  in  the  first 
GATT  agreement  in  1947. 

An  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  by  Alfred  E. 
Eckes,  eminent  research  professor  at  Ohio 
University,  reveals  the  tradeoffs  since  World 
War  II  between  foreign  policy  and  domestic  in- 
terests. It  is  a  blockbuster  of  an  article.  Profes- 
sor Eckes  is  well  qualified  to  write  about  trade 
because  he  was  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  from  1981-90 
and  Chairman  of  the  Commission  from  1982- 
84  in  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations. 
He  understands  the  trade  issues. 

The  Foreign  Policy  article  "Trading  Amer- 
ican Interests"  spells  out  the  trade  charade 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  perpetrated 
on  the  American  people  beginning  with  the 
Truman  administration.  The  Government's  rea- 
soning at  that  time  was  not  favorable  to  Amer- 
ica's long-term  economic  interests — nor  has  it 
proven  to  be  to  the  present  day. 

Professor  Eckes  pointed  out — Foreign  Af- 
fairs that  during  the  1940's  and  1950's  public 
officials  seemed  to  have  complete  confidence 
in  America's  ability  to  lead.  At  a  time  when  Im- 
ports of  goods  and  services  were  less  than  4 
percent  of  gross  domestic  product  [GDP], 
leaders  spoke  and  acted  as  if  American  manu- 
facturing would  remain  permanently  strong,  ef- 
ficient and  invulnerable  to  foreign  competition. 


The  professor  cited  a  1953  report,  prepared 
by  President  Truman's  Public  Advisory  Board 
for  Mutual  Security,  which  called  for  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  unnecessary  tariffs  on  in- 
dustries producing  automobiles,  machinery 
and  consumer  electronics,  such  as  radios  arKi 
televisions. 

These  industries,  the  report  stated,  "are  so 
highly  developed  and  very  efficient  that  this 
country  has  nothing  to  fear."  What  pxKjr  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

President  Truman  was  more  concemed 
about  foreign  policy  concerns  than  trade.  Pro- 
fessor Eckes  wrote: 

President  Truman  was  concemed  that  for- 
eign policy  matters  should  take  priority  over 
domestic  economic  interests:  *  *  «  our  indus- 
try dominates  world  markets  *  *  *  American 
labor  can  now  produce  so  much  more  than 
low-priced  foreign  labor  in  a  given  day's 
work  that  our  working  men  need  no  longer 
fear,  as  they  were  justified  in  fearing  in  the 
past,  the  competition  of  foreign  workers. 

It  is  a  shame  that  PreskJent  Truman  cannot 
hear  the  voices  of  today's  workers  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  to  low-paid  foreign  workers  as  a 
result  of  this  policy. 

But  what  is  important  is  the  thinking  that 
prevailed  in  the  1940's  and  has  earned 
through  to  today's  trade  talks. 

According  to  the  Professor  Eckes,  opening 
the  huge  American  market  to  aid  foreign  allies 
first  surfaced  during  the  1947  Geneva  trade 
negotiations  which  produced  the  General 
Agreement  on  tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT]. 

Losing  the  battle  to  pen  the  British  Com- 
monwealth system,  the  United  States  ulti- 
mately gave  in  to  the  British  desire  for  Mar- 
shall plan  aid  to  facilitate  European  recovery. 
The  United  States  signed  an  agreement, 
GATT,  that  cracked  only  one  market — Its  own. 

At  that  time,  the  State  Department  acknowf- 
edged  that  Washington  gave  up  concessions 
worth  $1.77  billion  in  return  for  gaining  $1.19 
billion  in  trade  concessions. 

To  me — that  spells  a  trade  deficit  of  nearly 
$600  million.  The  math  on  that  trade  agree- 
ment was  not  good — and  cutting  tanffs  was 
also  poor  judgment. 

Participants  in  those  original  GATT  talks 
agreed  to  some  strange  deals  for  the  United 
States.  Professor  Eckes  reports  that,  accord- 
ing to  declassified  Bntish  records,  the  GATT 
agreement  came  after  British  negotiators  were 
invited  to  make  "innocuous  improvements"  on 
offers  that  would  enable  the  U.S.  chief  nego- 
tiator to  "dress  up  his  statistics  so  as  to  have 
*  *  ■  a  chance  of  getting  away  with  It  with 
Congress. " 

Fortunately,  the  Tariff  Commissioner,  John 
Gregg,  had  better  sense  and  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  results  of  the  GATT  talks  because 
he  believed  the  United  States  had  received  in- 
adequate compensations  for  its  numerous 
concessions. 

Professor  Eckes  also  pointed  out  that  the 
pattern  of  trade  was  established  when  the 
United  States  acceded,  in  1947,  to  discrimina- 
tion against  U.S.  exports  on  balance-of-pay- 
ment  grounds.  The  United  States  would  toler- 
ate continued  discnmination  against  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  lower  its  duties  on  imported  goods 
in  the  interests  of  global  economic  recovery 
and  containment. 

Sounds  like  a  familiar  theme.  Today  we  are 
urged  to  lower  tariffs  and  accept  GATT  so  we 
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can  help  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  Third 
World  counthes  so  they  can  buy  American 
products.  When  you  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing abroad,  it  only  can  be  done  through  trans- 
fer of  money  and  jobs  at  someone's  ex- 
pense— and  that  someone  means  working 
Americans. 

Today  our  Government  policymakers  have 
not  changed  their  thinking  much  from  those 
policies  developed  after  the  war. 

In  the  1950's  we  continued  the  same  policy. 
Professor  Eckes  explained  that  in  1955  we 
tried  to  bind  our  former  enemies,  the  Axis  na- 
tions of  Italy,  Japan,  and  Germany,  to  the 
West  with  most-favored-nation  trade  treat- 
ment. After  the  war,  we  sponsored  their  mem- 
Ijership  in  GATT. 

In  August  1952  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil insisted  that  the  United  States  should  ease 
the  entry  of  Japanese  goods  into  the  United 
States  market. 

The  following  bilateral  trade  agreement 
signed  with  Japan  in  1955  was  described  by 
Professor  Eckes  as  "the  most  egregious"  ex- 
ample of  sacrificing  domestic  interests  for  for- 
eign policy  advantage.  He  reported  that  Wash- 
ington embarked  on  a  program  of  one-sided 
tariff  concessions  to  stimulate  Japanese  ex- 
ports. 

Let  me  remind  you — this  action  of  our  Gov- 
ernment was  occurring  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  was  setting  up  the  Japanese 
Zeibitsus  to  help  the  military  with  the  Korean 
war. 

Although  these  cartels  had  been  outlawed, 
they  profited  handsomely  dunng  the  war  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

It  angers  me  even  now  to  read  that  State 
Department  officials,  using  American  tax- 
payers' funds,  championed  efforts  to  promote 
Japanese  exports.  According  to  Professor 
Eckes,  they  actively  lobbied  European  allies  to 
buy  Japanese  products,  argued  lor  Japan's 
membership  in  GATT  and  sought  a  bilateral 
trade  agreement  to  facilitate  Japanese  ex- 
ports. 

The  Commerce  Department  objected  be- 
cause it  was  fearful  of  ruinous  competition 
from  cheap  labor.  But,  in  1953,  the  Depart- 
ment yielded  to  the  foreign  relations  argument 
of  the  State  Department  that  anything  less 
than  Japanese  accession  to  GATT  would 
jeopardize  United  States  objectives  in  Japan. 

Professor  Eckes  wrote  that  dunng  the  Ei- 
senhower administration  the  President's  pre- 
occupation with  foreign  policy  considerations 
troubled  businessmen  in  his  own  Cabinet,  in- 
cluding Treasury  Secretary  George  Humphrey 
and  Commerce  Secretary  Sinclair  Weeks.  The 
two  men  felt  that  Eisenhower's  policy  was 
wrong.  They  anticipated  that  cheap  foreign 
labor  would  bnng  vast  unemployment  to  this 
country. 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  John  Foster  Dulles,  had  a  dif- 
ferent viewpoint.  In  1955  he  told  Japanese  of- 
ficials there  "will  always  be  an  imbalance  in 
Japan's  direct  trade  with  the  United  States." 
Professor  Eckes  reports  Dulles  supported  the 
State  Department's  view  that  trade  conces- 
sions were  necessary  to  secure  Japanese  co- 
operation in  mutual  defense  activities  and  in 
nalional-secunty  export  controls. 

Although  the  United  States  Government 
claimed  a  winning  strategy  in  those  bilateral 


talks  with  Japan,  the  true  story  about  the 
agreement  came  out  in  the  Japanese  papers 
and  was  different. 

Professor  Eckes  wrote: 

The  Mainichi  Daily  News  reported  that  do- 
mestic industries  in  Japan  will  not  suffer 
any  unfavorable  influence  *  *  *  Fifty-six  out 
of  75  tariff  rates  conceded  by  Japan  are  re- 
duced only  by  less  than  5  percent:  the  Nippon 
Times  also  cited  Japanese  government 
sources  who  anticipated  that  the  adverse  ef- 
fects the  Japanese  concessions  would  bring 
on  the  domestic  industries  would  be  neg- 
ligible as  compared  with  the  benefits  Japan 
would  gain. 

We  not  only  gave  Japan  a  sweet  deal  in  its 
bilateral  trade  agreement,  but  we  gave  away 
concessions  to  third  parties — all  in  the  name 
of  helping  Japan. 

Included  in  that  1955  agreement  were  other 
controversial  aspects  according  to  Professor 
Eckes.  Washington  reduced  duties  on  prod- 
ucts of  primary  interest  to  third  countries  in  ex- 
change for  their  extending  export  opportunities 
to  Japan. 

Negotiated  at  a  time  when  other  nations  ac- 
tively discriminated  against  Japanese  goods, 
official  Washington  viewed  these  tariff  cuts  as 
essential  to  helping  Japan  establish  a  viable 
pattern  of  expanding  trade.  Such  benefits  went 
to  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Italy,  Norway, 
and  Sweden.  United  States  officials  purchased 
market  share  in  Europe  and  Canada  for  Japa- 
nese exports  at  the  expense  of  American  busi- 
ness and  workers. 

I  was  so  angry  when  I  read  that  we  actually 
hawked  markets  tor  the  Japanese  at  the  ex- 
pense of  working  Americans — I  wondered 
what  these  United  Stales  officials  thought  the 
Government  was  for?  They  certainly  weren't 
working  for  the  American  taxpayers'  interest. 

The  result  of  this  agreement  with  Japan  is 
not  surprising.  From  1955  to  1960  Japan  more 
than  doubled  its  share  of  America's  manufac- 
tured imports  according  to  Professor  Eckes. 
Japan  achieved  its  first  postwar  trade  surplus 
with  the  United  States  in  1 959  when  its  market 
share  of  United  States  imports  reached  15.4 
percent,  which  was  up  from  7.6  percent.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time,  the  United  States  share  of 
Japan's  foreign-manufactured  imports  declined 
from  66.3  to  51.7  percent.  The  pattern  of  be- 
havior was  set  during  the  Dillon  round  of  trade 
talks,  in  the  Kennedy  administration,  according 
to  Professor  Eckes.  That  round  sacrificed  im- 
port-sensitive domestic  producers  and  agricul- 
tural export  interests  to  appease  Bntain  and 
the  European  Community.  The  State  Depart- 
ment was  instrumental  in  getting  the  adminis- 
tration to  ignore  peril-point  recommendations 
on  70  tariff  items — including  steel,  machine 
tools,  tableware,  ferrochromium,  toweling,  and 
linen  handkerchiefs. 

The  Congress  retaliated  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's insensitivity  to  domestic  interests  dur- 
ing the  Dillon  round  by  passing  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  which  established  a  special  rep- 
resentative for  trade  negotiations. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  policy  continued  to 
drive  trade  negotiations.  During  the  Vietnam 
war,  President  Johnson  was  so  preoccupied 
he  gave  little  attention  to  the  Kennedy  round 
negotiations.  Agricultural  and  farm  exports  is- 
sues were  abandoned  which  left  the  United 
States  in  substantial  deficit  with  Japan. 

It  was  at  this  time,  according  to  Professor 
Eckes,  that  President  Johnson's  advisers  in- 


formed him  what  "foreign  negotiators  had  long 
suspected:  the  U.S.  interest  in  a  successful 
Kennedy  round  outcome  required  accepting  a 
compromise  that  did  not  satisfy  principal  U.S. 
negotiating  objectives."  Because  of  this  poor 
advice,  the  Kennedy  round  ended  with  a  face- 
saving  agreement  intended  to  sustain  the  mul- 
tilateral process  and  demonstrate  U.S.  support 
for  European  unification. 

However,  the  real  winner  of  the  Kennedy 
round  was  Japan.  The  average  duties  on  non- 
electrical machinery  remained  at  12  percent 
but  into  the  United  Slates  the  duty  fell  to  5 
percent  and  into  the  EC  to  6.6  percent.  Trans- 
portation equipment  average  import  duty  was 
12.2  percent  in  Japan,  3.8  percent  for  the 
United  States  and  7.1  for  the  EC.  At  the  same 
time  many  countries,  including  Japan,  im- 
posed high  nontariff  barriers,  such  as  excise 
taxes  and  registration  fees  on  large  American- 
style  vehicles. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  Jap- 
anese press  hailed  the  Kennedy  round  agree- 
ment as  paving  the  way  for  continued  export 
expansion.  Professor  Eckes  wrote  that: 

Government  sources  in  Tokyo  indicated 
that  Japan  will  gain  much  eventually  be- 
cause U.S.  products  to  be  affected  by  the 
Kennedy  round  include  many  heavy  indus- 
trial and  chemical  products,  which  this 
country  (Japan)  Intends  to  emphasize  in  the 
future. 

Another  reason  for  anticipating  that  Japa- 
nese exports  would  nse  more  than  imports 
from  the  United  States  according  to  Eckes, 
was  that  Japan  excepted  "almost  all  strategic 
industrial  goods"  from  tanff  cuts. 

Unfortunately,  President  Johnson  did  not  lis- 
ten to  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  a  former  Am- 
bassador to  India  and  a  well-known  econo- 
mist. Professor  Eckes  wrote  that  Galbraith 
warned  President  Johnson  that: 

If  we  are  screwed  on  tariffs,  this  will  have 
an  enduringly  adverse  effect  on  the  balance 
of  payments.  It  will  be  a  serious  problem  for 
you  for  years  to  come. 

What  a  prophet  Ambassador  Galbraith 
was — if  only  President  Johnson  had  listened 
to  him — for  that  matter,  if  only  any  Govern- 
ment officials  since  then  had  paid  attention  to 
this  warning. 

We  know  what  happened.  As  the  Kennedy 
round  of  tariff  cuts  was  implemented,  the  U.S. 
merchandise  trade  surplus  vanished  according 
to  Professor  Eckes.  From  1893  to  1970  U.S. 
exports  consistently  had  exceeded  imports, 
but  in  1971  after  the  Kennedy  round,  the  Unit- 
ed States  began  to  generate  merchandise 
trade  deficits  In  19  of  the  next  21  years. 

Congress  tried  to  respond  to  American  in- 
dustry by  making  changes  in  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  forerunner  of  the  International 
Trade  Commission.  Unfortunately,  the  record 
of  help  is  not  good.  Professor  Eckes  wrote 
that  from  1951  to  1962  the  Tariff  Commission 
rejected  71  of  112  petitions.  Only  15  findings 
out  of  41  sent  to  the  White  House  gained 
some  relief.  After  1974,  petitioners  brought  62 
cases  to  the  Commission,  which  rec- 
ommended relief  in  34  cases  and  the  Presi- 
dent provided  help  in  only  1 5. 

Just  what  were  the  industries  asking  for  re- 
lief and  what  was  the  reasoning  behind  the 
need  to  ask  for  help  from  the  Government? 

The  domestic  watch  industry  asked  for  relief 
in   1952.  According  to  Professor  Eckes,  the 
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State  Department  reminded  President  Truman 
of  his  effort  to  draw  Switzerland  away  from 
neutrality  and  to  support  export  controls  on 
shipments  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Only  during  the  Eisenhower  administration 
did  the  domestic  watch  industry  get  some  re- 
lief, and  that  was  because  President  Eisen- 
hower believed  it  was  necessary  for  military 
preparedness. 

However,  President  Eisenhower  did  say  it 
was  silly  to  impose  import  restrictions  on 
clothespins  from  1 1  foreign  countries  just  to 
protect  6  small  companies  employing  260 
wori<ers  in  the  State  of  Maine,  according  to 
Professor  Eckes. 

Eisenhower  said  that  trade  restrictions, 
"which  tend  to  drive  away  an  ally  as  depend- 
able as  Great  Britain  would  do  much  more 
harm  in  the  long  run  to  our  security  than 
would  be  done  by  permitting  a  U.S.  industry  to 
suffer  from  British  competition." 

Professor  Eckes  reported  that  Eisenhower 
proposed  in  reaching  trade  remedy  decisions, 
the  administration  should  take  into  account 
"the  damage  to  national  security  which  could 
result  from  restrictions  which  might  weaken 
the  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  allies  in  the  col- 
lective security  effort." 

Just  what  did  the  President  believe  would 
happen  to  national  secunty  if  these  American 
industnes  survived?  Professor  Eckes  listed 
these  industnes  in  his  article. 

In  1953  handblown  glassware  import  restric- 
tions would  have  "grave  political  repercus- 
sions in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
would  provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  unan- 
swerable material  lor  propaganda." 

United  Stales  producers  of  scissors  heard 
much  the  same  argument  in  1954  when  the 
State  Department  argued  that  if  the  scissors 
industry  received  relief  that  the  increase  of 
duty  would  affect  the  morale  of  such  countries 
as  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Britain,  as  well 
as  their  economic  welfare  and  stability. 

So,  another  American  industry  supported 
foreign  policy  objects  and  the  American  work- 
ers lost  out. 

In  1954,  Secretary  Allen  Dulles  advised 
President  Eisenhower  not  to  give  relief  to  the 
lead  and  zinc  industry  becauce  import  relief 
would  gravely  compromise  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

Professor  Eckes  wrote  thai  Dulles  claimed: 
There  would  be  strong  popular  resentment 
in  Canada  and  Mexico,  which  will  make  our 
borders  much  less  secure.  The  great  oppor- 
tunity to  combat  communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere won  by  the  success  of  Guatemala 
would  be  more  than  canceled  out. 

Dulles  added  that: 

Soviet  communist  leaders  would  be  elated 
and  would  redouble  their  efforts  to  divide  the 
free  world. 

This  free  world  versus  communism  theme 
also  applied  to  the  Nordic  countries  and  Ice- 
land. President  Eisenhower  approved  a  1954 
National  Security  Council  policy  memorandum 
that  the  United  States  should  avoid  trade  ac- 
tions affecting  Iceland. 

Professor  Eckes  wrote  that  given  the  impor- 
tance ol  Iceland  lor  a  NATO  base,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  President  Eisenhower  twice  re- 
jected reliel  to  New  England  fish  producers 
who  claimed  that  lish  Irom  Canada,  Norway, 
and  Iceland  were  injuring  the  domestic  indus- 
try. 
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The  official  reasoning  became  as  fish  goes, 
so  goes  Iceland.  As  a  result.  Professor  Eckes 
wrote,  two  counlnes  that  sold  virtually  no  lish 
lillets  to  the  United  Stales  before  Worid  War  II 
gained,  with  U.S.  assistance,  20  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market  in  1952.  In  1939,  Canada  had  9 
percent  of  the  mari<et  and  gained  another  25 
percent  with  the  Government  actions.  Today, 
Canada  and  Iceland  together  have  80  percent 
of  the  United  States  martlet  lor  Irozen  ground- 
lish  lillets. 

Nonrubber  lootwear  was  a  labor  intensive 
industry  which  became  another  victim  ol  Gov- 
ernment policy.  In  1970  the  50-percent  cut  in 
taritts  ol  nonrubber  lootwear  granted  in  the 
Kennedy  round  took  ellect. 

According  to  Prolessor  Eckes,  shoe  imports 
soared — especially  Irom  Italy,  Japan,  and 
Spain.  Imports  rose  Irom  18  percent  ol  do- 
mestic consumption  in  1967  to  30  percent  in 
1970  and,  the  number  ol  production  workers 
lell  Irom  202,000  to  185,000. 

In  1971  the  State  Department  warned  Presi- 
dent Nixon  not  to  impose  restraints  lor  reliel 
lor  the  nonrubber  lootwear  industry.  Secretary 
William  P.  Rogers  advised: 

That  to  impose  restraints  might  invite  re- 
taliation against  U.S.  exports  in  the  EC  and 
against  military  bases  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
arousing  opposition  to  U.S.  goals  in  Japan. 
Import  restrictions  would  undermine  efforts 
of  Mexico,  India.  Brazil  and  other  developing 
countries  to  diversify  their  economies. 

According  to  Professor  Eckes,  the  import 
assault  continued  to  hammer  the  shoe  indus- 
try. Domestic  producers  lost  another  1 1  points 
ol  market  share  and  laid  olf  an  additional 
50,000  workers. 

In  February  1976,  the  International  Trade 
Commission  ruled  in  favor  of  the  industry,  but 
National  Security  Adviser  Brent  Scowcrolt  told 
President  Ford  that  "the  Communists  would 
seize  on  any  U.S.  import  action  against  shoes 
•  ■  ■  to  argue  that  the  United  States  was 
harming  Italy  during  a  time  of  crisis." 

According  to  Professor  Eckes  the  National 
Security  Advisor  warned  of  similar  negative  re- 
actions from  Brazil,  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  so 
President  Ford  concluded  that  shoe  restraints 
were  not  In  the  national  economic  interest. 

President  Carter  again  laced  the  problem  ol 
the  remnants  ol  the  nonrubber  footwear  indus- 
try. This  time,  in  1977,  the  National  Secunty 
Advisor,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  opposed  assist- 
ance to  the  shoe  industry.  Prolessor  Eckes 
wrote  that: 

He  warned  that  trading  partners  see  shoes 
as  a  test  case  and  indicated  that  import  re- 
straints could  sour  the  atmosphere  for  the 
London  economic  summit. 

Countries  that  might  be  negative  were  Italy, 
Britain,  and  France.  He  warned  that  imple- 
menting the  reliel  remedies  would  hit  develop- 
ing countries  hardest  and  raise  serious  doubts 
about  our  commitment  to  the  economic  well- 
being  ol  the  Third  World.  Just  in  case,  he  also 
added  Spain  and  Greece  to  the  list  because 
shoe  exports  were  vital  to  their  respective  bi- 
lateral relationships  with  the  United  States. 

President  Carter,  however,  acted  to  help  the 
industry  and  ordered  his  trade  negotiators  to 
conclude  orderly  marketing  agreements 
[OMAS]  with  the  oHended  countries.  They 
were  successlul  with  Asia,  but  not  other  areas 
so  the  shoe  industry  continued  to  lose  market 
share. 


When  the  OMAS  were  removed  in  1981  the 
nonrubber  lootwear  industry,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Eckes,  in  the  next  3  years  lost  another 
20  points  ol  market  share  and  28,000  jobs. 

President  Reagan  did  not  act  to  help  the  in- 
dustry, so  by  1992  loreign  counlnes  had  88 
percent  ol  the  U.S.  market  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers had  lost  148,000  workers  Irom  the  time 
the  Kennedy  round  tarlH  concessions  were 
concluded. 

Prolessor  Eckes  also  wrote  that  ollicial  doc- 
uments reveal  that  similar  considerations  inllu- 
enced  decisions  affecting  high-wage  industries 
producing  automobiles,  steel,  and  consumer 
electronics. 

It  was  dunng  the  Johnson  administration 
that  the  State  Department  lashioned  an  auto- 
motive products  market  sharing  agreement 
with  Canada.  Alter  extensive  negotiations,  the 
Canadian  agreement  allowed  only  original 
equipment  manulacturers  to  import  vehicles 
and  parts  into  Canada. 

The  result  ol  the  agreement  was  the  trans- 
fer of  auto  production  and  jobs  to  Canada.  Ac- 
cording to  Prolessor  Eckes,  the  result  was 
turning  a  S657  million  automotive  products 
trade  surplus  with  Canada  in  1965  into  a  neg- 
ative. Over  the  last  25  years  the  United  States 
has  experienced  automotive  delicits  with  Can- 
ada in  all  but  1  year. 

Incidentally,  we  did  essentially  the  same 
thing  with  Europe.  To  import  cars  to  Europe, 
U.S.  makers  were  required  to  set  up  plants. 
And  over  20  years  ago  we  agreed  to  import 
Si. 50  worth  of  goods  from  Mexico  for  every 
SI  of  export,  and  so  more  of  our  auto  industry 
was  moved  out  ol  the  United  States. 

Other  Government  agreements  dunng  the 
Ford  administration  allecled  automobiles,  steel 
and  canned  ham.  During  the  Carter  years  im- 
port restrictions  were  denied  lor  copper  be- 
cause it  would  damage  relations  with  Canada, 
Peru,  Chile,  Zambia,  and  other  copper  produc- 
ing countries. 

President  Reagan  did  not  move  lor  some  27 
months  to  help  machine  tools.  I  p)ersonally 
know  about  that  issue.  Challenges  to  our 
aerospace  industry  were  allowed  to  stand  be- 
cause it  would  upset  European  governments. 
The  Bush  administration  continued  to  trade 
oil  industries  lor  loreign  policy  considerations. 
Prolessor  Eckes  wrote  that  most-lavored-na- 
tion  lariH  rates  were  renewed  lor  China,  in  an 
apparent  trade-oil  lor  cooperation  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  on  matters  involving  Libya,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Iraq. 

As  a  result  China  has  become  the  leading 
United  States  supplier  ol  shoe  imports  and  is 
a  major  provider  of  apparel,  toys  and  other 
labor-intensive  items. 

Similar  lavorable  considerations  and  one- 
way-free trade  were  given  to  the  countries  ol 
the  U.S.S.R.  so  they  would  cooperate  on  arms 
control  and  human  rights  and  political  issues. 
As  Prolessor  Eckes  points  out,  it  is  desirable 
to  promote  respect  lor  human  liberties,  but 
what  about  the  American  worker.  What  has 
happened? 

In  1991.  the  United  States  had  a  $12.7  bil- 
lion trade  delicit  with  Beijing,  and  today  it  is 
bigger.  In  ellect,  Prolessor  Eckes  pointed  out, 
China  rapidly  is  becoming  a  second  Japan:  a 
nation  that  restricts  loreign  access  to  its  own 
market  while  leasting  on  the  open  United 
Stales  market. 
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A  short  twenty  years  later,  darkness  a^ain 
covered  the  land.  Giving  voice  to  this  great 
National  Hymn  was  forbidden  to  the  people 
in  Lithuania.  Only  we  the  transplanted  Lith- 
uanian nation,  could  give  voice  to  this  bene- 
diction. For  50  years  we  have  fervently  and 
loudly  raised  this  prayer  that  the  Lithua- 
nian spirit  would  be  regenerated  with  suffi- 
cient power  to  break  the  chains  of  tyranny. 
It  is  the  victory  of  that  Lithuanian  spirit  in 
1918  and  in  1990  that  we  celebrate  today  and 
'equally  pray  that  it  should  ever  be  victori- 
ous. 

MAY  ENLIGHTENMENT  AND  TRUTH  GLTIDE  OUR 
STEPS 

Truly  a  noble  thoughtr-this  benediction  on 
our  nation  can  almost  go  without  com- 
mentary. But  there  is  one  anecdote  that 
bears  telling  at  this  point.  Several  years  ago. 
Cardinal  Gushing,  then  Archbishop  of  Bos- 
ton, spoke  at  a  banquet  of  the  Knights  of 
Lithuania.  He  felt  it  appropriate  to  compare 
his  own  Irish-American  background  with  the 
Lithuanian-American  heritage  of  his  audi- 
ence. He  felt  that  the  Irish  and  Lithuanians 
bad  much  in  their  history  that  was  common. 
Both  were  from  relatively  small  countries 
that  had  the  misfortune  of  being  located 
next  to  strong  imperial  powers  that  had 
overrun  them  and  had  attempted  to  impose 
their  own  culture  and  language  on  the  native 
populace.  The  English  had  been  quite  effec- 
tive and  had  all  but  eradicated  the  Celtic 
culture  and  Gaelic  language.  He  was  grati- 
fied to  note  that  the  Russians  had  largely 
failed  in  their  campaigns  against  Lithua- 
nians. But  he  was  most  impressed  with  one 
aspect  of  this  Lithuanian  experience,  a  fac- 
tor that  he  felt  set  Lithuanians  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  book-smugglers. 
World  history  was  filled  with  stories  and  ex- 
ploits of  smugglers  trafficking  in  gold,  jew- 
els, drugs,  slaves  and  a  myriad  of  other 
goods.  But  no  one  else,  that  he  was  aware  of. 
so  prized  enlightenment  and  knowledge  that 
they  would  carry  out  so  extensive  and  dan- 
gerous a  program  for  forty  years  to  maintain 
their  language  and  culture. 

During  the  Soviet  era,  the  great  tradition 
of  the  Book-smuggler  era  was  revived  to  en- 
able the  continued  teaching  of  Lithuanian 
culture  and  religion.  The  smuggling  in  of  for- 
bidden texts  was  resumed.  As  in  the  past,  the 
true  Lithuanian  school  was  not  in  the  formal 
classroom  but  at  the  knee  of  the  Grand- 
mother who.  once  again,  assumed  the  task  of 
religious  and  cultural  training. 

And.  of  course,  there  was  a  reverse  in  the 
flow  as  today's  Lithuanians  strove  to  keep 
enlightenment  and  truth  about  the  Soviet 
regime  flowing  into  the  West.  For  decades, 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Lithuania  were  compiled  to  document  the 
human  rights  violations  and  other  depreda- 
tions of  the  occupying  regime.  With  great 
()ersonal  peril,  the  evidence  was  gathered: 
manuscripts  were  compiled,  copied  and 
smuggled  out  of  the  country. 

With  great  effort  and  dedication,  these 
manuscripts  were  received,  translated  into 
several  languages  and  published  in  the  West. 
We  take  immense  pride  that  the  dedication 
to  enlightenment  and  truth  continues 
unabated  in  the  history  of  our  people.  We 
here  in  Baltimore  are  perhaps  even  prouder 
In  that  one  of  our  own  was  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  this  effort.  I  refer  of  course  to  Fr. 
Pugavicius.  We  pray  with  the  poet  Kudirka 
that  this  dedication  to  enlightenment  and 
truth  will  never  diminish. 

MAY  THE  LOVE  OF  UTHUANIA  BURN  IN  OUR 
HEARTS 

A  few  years  SLgo.  at  a  gathering  which  then 
could  only  be  a  commemoration  of  Independ- 
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ence.  Paul  Goble.  the  Baltic  Desk  Officer  at 
the  U.S.  State  Department,  predicted  that 
1990  might  be  as  significant  in  Lithuanian 
history  as  1918  had  been.  This  indeed  proved 
to  be  the  case.  Some  time  later.  I  asked  Paul 
how  he  could  have  so  confidently  made  such 
a  prediction.  He  said  that  he  had  been  much 
impressed  by  the  ethnic  Lithuanians  that  he 
had  met.  Their  love  of  their  ancestral  home- 
land was  reflected  in  a  stubborn  determina- 
tion and  unshakable  faith  that  Lithuania 
would  again  be  free  and  independent.  He  was 
sure  that  such  love  and  dedication  as  dis- 
played by  those  who  were  at  least  one  gen- 
eration separated  from  their  homeland  could 
be  but  an  echo  of  the  feelings  of  those  still  in 
Lithuania.  Together  they  constituted  a  force 
that  would  not  be  denied.  And  so  it  has  come 
to  pass. 

AND  IN  THE  NAME  OF  TH.-^T  LITHUANIA  MAY 
UNITY  BLOSSOM 

In  1253.  the  people  found  that  their  very 
survival  depended  upon  unity;  they  joined 
together  in  common  defense  against  the  Cru- 
sader armies  and  gave  birth  to  Lithuania. 

In  1918.  the  people  again  came  together  in 
Congress  to  declare  a  national  unity  and 
independence.  They  restored  the  State  and 
created  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

In  1990.  the  people  once  more  joined  in 
common  cause.  With  unity  of  purpose,  they 
expressed  their  determination  to  once  again 
be  free  and  Independent.  They  achieved  the 
restoration  of  a  free  and  independent  Repub- 
lic. 

In  1993.  we  most  fervently  add  our  voices  to 
this  benediction.  May  the  love  of  Lithuania 
and  belief  in  her  destiny,  inspire  her  people 
to  set  aside  their  political  preferences  in 
order  to  work  together  to  renew,  rebuild  and 
restore  the  nation.  We.  Americans,  with  a 
common  heritage  and  pride  in  our  nation, 
pledge  ourselves  to  aid  and  support  the  re- 
born Republic. 
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more  and  more  desperate,  it  appears  they  will 
also  become  much  more  aggressive  and  vio- 
lent in  promoting  their  cause.  Clinic  blockades, 
bombings,  harassment,  threats  of  violence, 
and  murder  are  not  protected  under  first 
amendment  rights.  No  one  group  should  be  al- 
lowed to  impose  their  very  p>ersonal  beliefs  on 
the  rest  of  society,  especially  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  It  severely  violates  others  constitu- 
tional rights.  That  is  why  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  cosponsorlng  H.R.  796, 
the  Freedom  of  Access  to  Clinic  Entrances  Act 
of  1993,  and  H.R.  519,  a  bill  to  encourage 
local  governments  to  fully  enforce  existing 
local  harassment  and  disorderly  conduct  laws 
against  pro-life  extremists.  Unlike  the  actions 
of  numerous  pro-life  activists,  neither  one  of 
these  proposed  laws  violates  constitutional 
rights. 

My  sincere  sympathies  go  out  to  Dr.  Gunn's 
family,  loved  ones,  friends,  and  coworkers. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  796  AND  H.R. 
519 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  It.  1993 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
voice  my  extreme  outrage  regarding  yester- 
day's murder  of  a  Pensacola,  FL  physician, 
Dr.  David  Gunn  by  a  so-called  pro-life  pro- 
tester. Yesterday  morning,  as  Dr.  Gunn  got 
out  of  his  car  to  go  to  work,  he  was  shot  three 
times,  point  blank,  in  the  back.  It  is  incompre- 
hensible that  an  individual  who  claims  to  ad- 
here to  the  preachings  of  the  Bible  and  main- 
tains a  pro-life  position,  could  voluntanly  and 
coldly  murder  a  fellow  human  being.  Where  is 
the  logic?  Quite  simply,  there  is  none. 

I  have  long  been  an  outspoken  pro-choice 
advocate.  I  believe  that  every  woman  should 
be  protected  by  the  law  and  Government  to 
make  her  own  reproductive  choices.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  those  who  disagree  with 
me,  and  I  respect  that.  In  return,  I  would  ask 
that  my  views,  and  the  views  of  those  who 
also  share  my  beliefs,  would  also  be  re- 
spected. Afterall.  unless  things  have  drastically 
changed  since  I  stepped  onto  this  floor,  abor- 
tion as  a  reproductive  choice  is  still  a  legal  op- 
tion in  this  country. 

However.  I  now  hope  that  Dr.  Gunn's  death 
is  not  in  vain.  As  some  pro-life  groups  become 
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HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OK  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  1 1.  1993 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great- 
est fallacies  of  the  last  hundred  years  is  that 
Government  can  create  jobs.  Keynesian 
economists  believed  that  by  priming  the 
pump — either  through  Government  spending 
or  WPA-style  jobs  programs — Government 
could  reinvigorate  a  slumping  economy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  theory  has  been 
discredited  by  generations  of  real  world  expe- 
nence.  including  the  Reagan  expansion  in  the 
mid-  and  late-1980's,  President  Clinton  and 
Labor  Secretary  Robert  Reich  seem  to  tjelieve 
that  they  are  somehow  different.  Like  daytime 
game  show  hosts,  they  are  intent  on  giving 
away  jobs,  hoping  for  long-term  benefits.  Un- 
fortunately, the  economic  pnzes  they  are  giv- 
ing away  are  unlikely  to  outlive  their  half-hour 
slot. 

As  Nobel  Prize  winner  Milton  Friedman  is 
fond  of  pointing  out,  Government  cannot  cre- 
ate jobs,  only  redistribute  them.  The  wealth  to 
pay  a  worker  must  be  created  by  the  market 
and  by  the  worker,  not  through  Government 
mandate.  One  example  of  this  syndrome  is 
the  Federal  summer  )obs  program.  I  have  in- 
cluded, for  the  Record,  an  article  from  the 
March  5,  1993  Wall  Street  Journal,  wntten  by 
James  Bovard.  I  respectfully  recommend  that 
both  our  new  President  and  his  Cabinet  exam- 
ine Mr.  Bovard's  arguments,  and  understand 
that  the  summer  jobs  program  is  one  show 
that  should  unquestionably  be  canceled. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  5.  1993] 
CLINTON'S  Summer  Jobs  Sham 
(By  James  Bovard) 

The  flagship  of  President  Clinton's  emer- 
gency economic  stimulus  program  is  his  pro- 
posal to  spend  a  billion  dollars  to  create 
700.000  summer  jobs  for  youth.  But  the  pro- 
gram is  fundamentally  fraudulent  and  sub- 
versive of  America's  long-term  economic  fu- 
ture. 

Government  summer  jobs  programs  have 
long  sabotaged  the  work  ethic.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  noted  as  early  as  1969  that 
some  people  hired  In  the  government  sum- 
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mer  programs  "regressed  in  their  conception 
of  what  should  reasonably  be  required  in  re- 
turn for  wages  paid.  "  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles 
complained  in  1979  that  young  people  "get 
such  a  strong  message  of  cynicism  and  cor- 
ruption that  it  cannot  fail  to  carry  over  into 
their  attitudes  about  work,  crime  and  soci- 
ety " 

Washington,  DC.  has  one  of  the  largest 
summer  job  programs,  with  more  than  16.000 
youths  collecting  checks  financed  jointly  by 
the  federal  and  local  government.  I  visited 
some  of  the  Washington  sites  in  1989.  At  the 
Marion  Barry  Youth  Leadership  Institute 
(named  after  the  city's  role-model  mayor), 
young  people  "worked"  by  having  a  rowdy 
talk  over  whether  "women  are  not  interested 
in  sex"  and  whether  "men  want  women  to  be 
submissive."  The  director  explained  to  me 
that  the  teenagers  were  learning  "conversa- 
tional skills."  Many  participants  were  shout- 
ing, throwing  paperclips,  and  punching  each 
other,  and  few  were  paying  attention  to  the 
group  leaders.  In  the  afternoon,  the  youth 
were  paid  to  work  at  basketball— a  frequent 
"occupational  skill"  underwritten  by  big- 
city  summer  jobs  programs. 

DANCING  FOR  DOLLARS 

The  summer  programs  often  reveal  a  ge- 
nius for  divorcing  jobs  from  work.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  last  summer  that 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  youth  workers  were  as- 
signed to  the  Sweat  Team:  but.  instead  of 
signifying  arduous  work,  the  acronym  re- 
ferred to  Students  Who  Entertain  Artistic 
Thoughts.  In  the  first  week  of  their  "jobs." 
the  "workers"  went  to  a  local  dance,  took  a 
trip  to  Spike  Lee's  Block  Party  In  New  York, 
and  had  a  "brotherhood  picnic." 

The  summer  jobs  programs  create  scores  of 
thousands  of  "jobs"  simply  by  paying  teen- 
agers to  attend  summer  school.  In  Houston 
last  summer,  youths  were  paid  to  participate 
in  classes  in  a  "multicultural  curriculum" 
and  lengthy  discussions  on  race  relations. 
The  Brown  County.  Wis.,  jobs  program  has 
paid  students  for  sitting  in  high  school  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  make  up  the  detention 
time  they  did  not  serve  during  the  school 
year. 

Labor  Secretary  Robert  Reich  states  that 
the  jobs  program  benefits  the  "long-term  un- 
employed." But  many  of  the  beneficiaries 
will  actually  be  college  students  taking  a 
break  from  their  studies.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment inspector  general  reported  that  in  Wis- 
consin some  college  students  were  placed  on 
the  summer  job  payroll  who  would  have  been 
hired  by  government  agencies  anyhow. 

Mr.  Reich,  touting  the  need  for  an  "aggres- 
sive campaign  of  academic  enrichment," 
stresses  that  the  expanded  summer  jobs  pro- 
gram will  focus  more  on  educating  young 
people.  But  a  major  1992  federally  funded  re- 
port by  Public/Private  Ventures  concluded 
after  analyzing  eight  years  of  data  that  the 
remedial  education  provided  by  summer  jobs 
programs  had  little  or  no  long-lasting  im- 
pact. 

Mr.  Reich,  in  a  phone  interview  March  1, 
declared  the  summer  jobs  program  an  "in- 
vestment in  the  good  work  practices"  of 
young  people.  In  the  private  sector,  a  young 
person  keeps  a  job  by  producing  enough  to 
earn  his  pay.  But  not  in  the  summer  jobs 
programs.  Larry  Brown,  public  affairs  direc- 
tor of  the  D.C.  Department  of  Employment 
Services,  explained  in  1989:  "We  don't  fire 
any  of  the  kids — it  just  doesn't  do  anything 
to  help  a  14-  or  15-year-old."  Youths  who 
refuse  to  exert  themselves  at  one  job  site  are 
simply  transferred  to  another.  This  is  not 
untypical  of  how  jobs  programs  run  nation- 
wide. 
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Robert  Woodson  of  the  National  Center  for 
Neighborhood  Enterprise  ol)serves.  "The  pro- 
grams instill  a  false  sense  of  work  in  kids 
and  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  when 
they  go  out  and  try  to  get  a  real  job."  Elijah 
Anderson,  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  soci- 
ologist, wrote.  "In  many  black  communities, 
the  [summer  youth  program]  has  *  *  *  a  rep- 
utation for  being  a  sham'  and  a  waste  of 
time.' " 

Mr.  Reich  claims  that  the  expanded  sum- 
mer jobs  program  will  "result,  eventually,  in 
decreased  welfare."  But  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  of  which  the  sum- 
mer jobs  program  is  a  part,  may  have  actu- 
ally boosted  the  number  of  young  people  on 
the  dole.  The  Labor  Department  inspector 
general  reported  in  1988  that  the  percentage 
of  young  JTPA  "trainees"  receiving  food 
stamps  and  general  assistance  was  twice  as 
high  after  JTPA  involvement  as  before. 
(Government  programs  routinely  deluge  peo- 
ple with  information  on  how  to  apply  for 
welfare  as  part  of  their  "training.") 

Federal  training  programs  have  a  long 
record  of  blighting  young  Americans'  eco- 
nomic prospects.  The  liberal  Urban  Institute 
concluded  that  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act,  or  CETA.  which 
consumed  over  $35  billion  between  1974  and 
1983,  produced  "significant  earnings  losses 
for  young  men  of  all  races  and  no  significant 
effects  for  young  women." 

Last  May,  a  damning  six-year  Labor  De- 
partment-financed study  revealed  that 
young  males  enrolled  in  JTPA  programs  had 
significantly  lower  earnings  than  a  control 
group  that  did  not  participate  in  JTPA:  the 
report  concluded  that  federal  training  "actu- 
ally reduced  the  earnings  of  male  out-of- 
school  youths."  Employment  and  Training 
Reporter  newsletter  reported  on  Jan.  20  that 
Jon  Weintraub.  staff  director  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations,  asked  the 
Labor  Department  "to  isolate  positive  les- 
sons that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  report 
*  *  *  but  that  the  department  has  not  yet 
done  so." 

Mr.  Reich  told  CBS  on  Feb.  3  that  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's stimulus  package  is  "very,  very  impor- 
tantly going  to  [be]  labor-intensive.  Wher- 
ever that  money  is  going  it's  going  to  create 
a  multiplier  effect."  But.  the  main  thing 
that  job  creation  programs  multiply  is  boon- 
doggles. CETA  bankrolled  such  job-creating 
activities  as  building  an  artificial  rock  in 
Oregon  for  rock  climbers  to  practice  on,  con- 
ducting a  nude  sculpture  class  in  Miami 
where  aspiring  artists  practiced  Braille  read- 
ing on  each  other,  and  sending  CETA  work- 
ers door-to-door  in  Florida  to  recruit  people 
for  food  stamps.  Economist  George  E.  John- 
son, writing  in  the  Brookings  Institution 
study  "Creating  Jobs."  estimated  that  the 
gross  national  product  lost  34  cents  in  the 
long  term  for  every  dollar  spent  on  public 
service  employment  job  creation. 

POOR  COORDINATION 

Though  Mr.  Reich  seeks  to  sharply  expand 
federal  jobs  programs,  the  federal  govern- 
ment already  has  125  different  employment 
and  training  programs  administered  by  14 
federal  departments  or  independent  agencies, 
costing  taxpayers  J16.3  billion  a  year.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  reported  last  July 
that  there  are  "40  programs  providing  coun- 
seling and  assessment  to  the  economically 
disadvantaged  and  34  programs  providing 
this  group  with  remedial  or  basic  skills 
training."  GAO  found  that  there  was  poor  co- 
ordination between  the  programs  and  "con- 
fusion among  programs  serving  the  same  tar- 
get groups." 
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At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Reich  is  calling 
for  massively  expanding  summer  jobs  pro- 
grams, he  is  also  advocating  a  boosting  of 
the  federal  minimum  wage.  Yet,  according  to 
economist  Carlos  Bonilla  of  the  Employment 
Policies  Institute,  boosting  the  minimum 
wage  to  $5  an  hour  would  destroy  442.000  jobs 
held  by  teenagers  and  young  adults.  Mr. 
Reich  is  thus  simultaneously  advocating 
policies  to  destroy  teenagers'  private  jobs 
and  to  enroll  more  teen  in  make-work 
pseudojobs. 

In  the  long  run.  every  make- work  program 
destroys  more  jobs  than  it  creates,  because 
it  squanders  the  capital  needed  to  support  all 
jobs.  If  the  sale  of  basketball  shoes  were  the 
sole  determinant  of  the  nation's  economic 
destiny,  it  might  make  sense  to  stimulate 
the  economy  by  giving  paychecks  to  teen- 
agers to  play  basketball.  But.  otherwise,  Mr. 
Clinton's  jobs  program  is  a  junkheap  of 
thrice-failed  policies,  deceptive  rhetoric  and 
political  opportunism. 


GOOD-BYE  TO  MY  FRIEND  BILLY 
ECKSTINE 


HON.  WnUAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MlSSOLKl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1993 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  great 
sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of  singer- 
bandleader  Billy  Eckstine  on  March  8,  1993. 
Like  others.  I  would  moum  the  passing  of  this 
great  entertainer  who  made  such  an  impact  in 
the  world  of  music,  but  more  than  that,  I  am 
feeling  a  very  personal  loss.  Billy  Eckstine 
came  to  St.  Louis  in  1972  and  played  an  in- 
strumental role  in  my  congressional  campaign 
that  year.  He  always  gave  uncwnditional  sup- 
port to  me  in  most  of  my  p)olitical  endeavors. 
He  was  an  advocate  for  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  and,  in  fact,  highlighted  the  en- 
tertainment program  of  our  first  Caucus  dinner 
in  1971.  As  a  final  tribute  to  my  friend,  I  would 
like  his  obituary  inserted  in  the  Record  as 
printed  in  the  March  9,  1993,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

Singer-Bandleader  Billy  Eckstine  Dies 

Billy  Eckstine,  78,  the  singer-bandleader 
whose  warm  baritone  graced  a  string  of  post- 
World  War  II  hits  such  as  "Fools  Rush  In" 
and  "Everything  I  Have  Is  Yours."  died 
March  8  while  undergoing  treatment  at 
Montefiore  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Eckstine,  who  lived  in  Las  Vegas,  re- 
cently had  suffered  a  stroke. 

Known  as  Mr.  B.  he  established  a  new  and 
romantic  style  of  singing,  delivering  ballads 
in  a  strong,  vibrant  baritone,  with  impec- 
cable diction.  One  of  America's  most  popular 
vocalists  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  he 
drew  bigger  audiences  at  New  York's  Para- 
mount theater  in  1950  than  record-setter 
Frank  Sinatra.  That  same  year,  touring  with 
the  George  Shearing  Quintet,  he  had  two 
sold-out  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  one 
day.  There  were  said  to  be  80.000  Eckstine 
fan  clubs  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
England. 

Billy  Eckstine  was  the  first  black  singer  to 
make  the  cover  of  Life  magazine  and  the 
first  to  develop  an  international  appeal 
through  his  interpretation  of  love  songs.  He 
had  a  host  of  imitators,  set  trends  in  fashion 
and  was  pursued  by  bobby-soxers.  Hip  young 
men   copied   the   elegant   singer's  style   of 
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dress — shirts  with  rolled  collars  and  jackets 
draped  off  the  body. 

His  hit  records  included  "A  Cottage  for 
Sale."  ■'Prisoner  of  Love."  "I  Surrender. 
Dear."  "Everything  I  Have  Is  Yours."  "Blue 
Moon."  "My  Foolish  Heart."  "Caravan." 
"Body  and  Soul"  and  "I  Apologize." 

His  career  took  a  pounding  late  in  the  1950s 
as  rock-and-roll  gained  in  popularity.  But  he 
rebounded  with  a  series  of  hit  albums  for 
Mercury  Records  and  was  in  great  demand 
on  the  nightclub  circuit.  His  last  big  hit  was 
"Passing  Strangers."  a  duet  with  Sarah 
Vaughan. 

Mr.  Eckstine.  who  also  played  valve  trom- 
bone, directed  a  band  that  at  one  time  or  an- 
other included  Dizzy  Gillespie.  Fats  Navarro. 
Miles  Davis.  Gene  Ammons,  Dexter  Gordon. 
Charlie  Parker.  Sonny  Stitt.  Art  Blakey  and 
Lucky  Thompson,  as  well  as  Vaughan. 

Unlike  most  swing  bands  that  accompanied 
singers,  the  Eckstine  band  played  powerful, 
thick  chords  and  rhythmically  complex  fig- 
ures. It  is  credited  with  being  the  first  big 
bop  band. 

He  was  bom  William  Clarence  Eckstein- 
he  changed  the  spelling  of  his  name  when  he 
was  an  adult— in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  lived 
until  he  was  a  teenager.  He  then  moved  to 
Washington  and  attended  Armstrong  High 
School,  where  his  sister  taught.  He  also  stud- 
led  physical  education  at  St.  Paul  Normal 
and  Industrial  School  in  Lawrenceville.  VA. 
and  attended  Howard  University. 

During  his  student  years.  Mr.  Eckstine  was 
more  interested  in  football  than  in  music. 
But  at  age  19.  he  won  the  first  of  many  ama- 
teur shows  and  a  week's  engagement  with 
the  band  at  Washington's  Howard  Theater. 
Mr.  Eckstine  won  the  $10  prize  by  imitating 
Cab  Calloway,  singing  a  nursery  rhyme  lyric 
with  interpolated  scatting. 

He  went  on  to  work  at  small  clubs  and  the- 
aters in  Washington  and  Pittsburgh,  then 
sang  for  two  years  at  the  De  Lisa  Club  in 
Chicago. 

He  was  hired  as  vocalist  with  the  Grand 
Terrace  Orchestra  of  Earl  "Fatha"  Hines  in 
1939.  Three  years  later.  Mr.  Eckstine  heard 
Vaughan  at  an  amateur  show  and  encour- 
aged Hines  to  hire  her.  While  with  Hines.  Mr. 
Eckstine  taught  himself  to  play  trumpet  and 
valve  trombone.  He  recorded  as  vocalist  on 
two  blues  hits.  "Jelly.  Jelly"  and  "Stormy 
Monday." 

In  the  1930s  and  1940s,  the  heyday  of  radio, 
music  publishers  who  wanted  to  plug  their 
new  songs  would  take  them  to  orchestras 
with  national  broadcasting  contracts. 

"They  usually  wouldn't  give  the  songs  to 
black  singers  because  they  though  black 
singers  didn't  have  clear-enough  diction." 
Mr.  Eckstine  recalled  in  a  1974  interview. 
"This  was  in  the  day  of  "race  records.'  They 
gave  blues  to  black  singers.  But  H^rl  fought 
against  that.  I  was  given  plug  songs  by  the 
big  publishers.  I  did  Skylark.'  and  my  ver- 
sion outsold  Bing  Crosby's." 

Mr.  Eckstine  left  Hines  in  1943  and  spent  a 
year  as  a  solo  nightclub  act  before  founding 
his  own  big  band,  which  featured  the  then- 
emerging  be-bop  style. 

The  band  was  active  only  three  years  dur- 
ing the  mid-1940s.  but  had  pivotal  influence 
on  be-bop.  While  Mr.  Eckstine's  focus  on  love 
songs  pushed  him  to  wider  stardom,  he  con- 
tinued to  believe  in  bop. 

It  influenced  his  own  records,  and  he  gave 
work  and  encouragement  to  many  of  its 
players.  He  also  wrote  a  few  tunes  of  his  own. 
John  Coltrane  was  so  fascinated  by  one  of 
them.  "I  Want  to  Talk  About  You."  that  he 
recorded  it  several  times. 

Mr.  Eckstine  was  twice  divorced.  His  survi- 
vors   include    seven    children,    four    grand- 
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children  and  a  great-grandchild.  A  son.  Ed.  is 
president  of  Mercury  Records,  and  another 
son.  Guy.  heads  Mercury's  jazz  division.  A 
daughter.  Gina,  is  a  singer  in  Las  Vegas,  and 
toured  with  her  father  in  the  1980s. 


March  11,  1993 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE REORGANIZATION  ACT 
OF  1993 


CELEBRATING  THE  CENTENNIAL 
OF  SELMA.  CA 


HON.  CALVIN  M.  DOOLEY 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1993 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
acknowledge  and  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
the  city  of  Selma,  CA. 

Selma  is  In  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley  of 
California.  The  snowcapped  Sierra  Nevada 
stands  at  high  sentry  over  this  beautiful  com- 
munity, and  It  is  surrounded  by  miles  and 
miles  of  the  richest  farmland  in  the  United 
States. 

Selma  is  known  as  the  Raisin  Capital  of  the 
World.  Within  8  miles  of  the  city  is  produced 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  raisin 
crop.  It  also  is  rich  in  other  crops.  Today, 
Fresno  County,  with  the  help  of  Selma,  gross- 
es billions  of  dollars  a  year  from  more  than 
220  commercial  commodities.  Some  of  these 
major  crops  include  cotton,  oranges,  nec- 
tarines, peaches,  plums,  cantaloupes,  toma- 
toes, milk,  cattle,  and  poultry. 

Selma  was  not  always  this  agriculturally 
prosperous.  At  first,  the  dry,  sandy  area  was 
inhospitable  and  home  only  to  the  families  of 
four  farmers.  The  countryside  blossomed  after 
the  introduction  of  irrigation  from  the  nearby 
Kings  River  between  1875  and  1878. 

Homesteading  gradually  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  stores,  a  post  office,  and  rail  station. 
With  the  founding  of  the  Valley  View  School 
district  in  1880.  Selma  quickly  skipped  from 
sleepy  infancy  to  farming  boomtown. 

On  March  4,  1893.  by  a  count  of  124  to  54, 
the  citizens  of  Selma  voted  to  turn  their  grow- 
ing community  into  a  city. 

Days  before  that  historic  vote,  a  com- 
mentary in  a  local  newsF>ap>er,  urging  a  yes 
vote  on  incorporation,  extolled  the  virtues  of 
Selma  and  spoke  of  a  promising  future. 

[Knowing  that]  Selma  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  thickly  settled  and 
productive  sections  in  the  state,  that  our 
streets  are  thronged  with  farmers'  teams 
nearly  every  day  in  the  week,  that  a  com- 
plete and  effective  irrigation  system  puts 
the  always  abundant  water  of  Kings  River 
upon  the  surrounding  country,  that  our  cli- 
mate is  as  near  perfect  as  possible  with  flow- 
ers giving  out  their  fragrance  in  the  warm 
sunshine  in  February  and  the  bloom  break- 
ing forth  on  the  thousands  of  acres  of  or- 
chard that  lie  about  us  in  every  direction, 
that  we  are  in  the  center  of  this  broad  valley 
with  the  snow-covered  mountains  on  one  side 
lifting  white  crests  against  the  sky  and  on 
the  other  the  blue  hills  glinting  through  the 
misty  distance,  it  seems  there  can  be  no  rea- 
son why  Selma  shall  not  become  one  of  the 
handsomest,  most  prosperous  interior  cities 
in  the  state. 

Please  join  me,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, in  honoring  that  handsome,  pros- 
perous city  upon  Its  centennial. 


HON.  DAN  GUCKMAN 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1993 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  learned 
from  last  year's  elections  that  Amerk;ans  are 
alienated  from  and  angry  with  a  distant,  inef- 
fective, and  seemingly  unresponsive  Federal 
Government.  Business  as  usual  is  over,  it  is 
time  for  reinventing  government. 

Those  of  us  In  agriculture  must  step  up  to 
the  same  challenge.  The  logical  place  to  begin 
is  with  the  overwhelming  size  and  complexity 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  must  re- 
vamp USDA  paperwork  requirements,  freeing 
farmers  to  be  farmers,  not  form-fillers.  The  job 
will  not  be  finished  until,  from  top  to  bottom 
and  headquarters  to  county  office,  we  have 
transformed  a  19th  century  leviathan  Into  a 
nimble  structure  able  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  21st  century. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  calling 
for  such  a  transformation.  It  will  map  out  a 
comprehensive  reorganization  plan  for  USDA, 
to  streamline  and  make  more  efficient  its 
county  offices  and  cut  Its  red  tape.  It  will  lead, 
I  hope  to  a  more  efficient,  more  responsive 
bureaucracy,  and  be,  as  well,  the  first  step  to 
making  farm  programs  themselves  simpler, 
more  straightforward,  and  less  complicated. 

Additionally,  this  legislation  will  result  in  con- 
siderable savings.  One  of  its  central  elements 
will  reduce  USDA  administrative  costs  by 
nearly  $750  million  over  5  years.  That  provi- 
sion is  the  creation  of  a  new  entity  within 
USDA,  a  farm  services  administration  to  over- 
see all  farmer  services  programs  with  a  new. 
streamlined  field  office  structure.  Not  only  is  it 
contained  in  this  bill,  the  President  proposed 
its  creation  in  his  economic  growth  package 
as  one  component  of  his  overall  plan  to  make 
the  Government  more  efficient. 

I  am  convinced  that  reorganizing  USDA  is  a 
long  overdue  task.  We  have  passed,  in  my 
mind,  the  time  for  study.  Numerous  reports 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Department  itself  have  laid  out  options. 

In  September  1991,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  a  summary  report  of  its  3-year 
review  of  USDA's  management  and  structure, 
which  stated  in  part: 

USDA's  organizational  structure — essen- 
tially unchanged  since  the  1930s— is  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  new  challenges  facing  the  De- 
partment. Consolidating  and  integrating  or- 
ganizational functions  would  allow  USDA  to 
provide  the  same  services  more  efficiently  to 
agribusiness  customers  and  give  it  flexibility 
to  meet  needs  more  effectively. 

In  addition  to  the  bill  I  introduced  last  year, 
in  the  Senate,  Senator  Leahy  introduced  two 
bills  in  an  effort  to  recognize  and  streamline 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  His  first  bill,  S. 
2752,  introduced  on  May  20,  1992,  would 
have  required  USDA  to  name  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  decide  which  field  offices  to 
close  and  to  report  back  to  the  Secretary  and 
Congress.  His  second  bill,  S.  2879,  introduced 
on  June  23,  1992.  would  have  prohibited  the 
Secretary  from  spending  any  money  to  buy  or 
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upgrade  computers  until  he  completed  plans 
for  reorganizing  the  Department.  Even  though 
it  did  not  pass  Congress,  the  Secretary  carried 
out  the  bill's  intent.  Senator  Lugar  also  has 
played  a  major  role  In  the  reorganization 
issue.  He  reviewed  records  of  many  county  of- 
fices and  found  in  some  cases  their  adminis- 
trative expenses  equaled  or  exceeded  the 
value  of  benefits  they  provided. 

In  addition  to  introducing  legislation,  both 
the  House  and  Senate  held  hearings  to  learn 
from  the  Department,  farmer  groups,  and 
USDA  employee  associations  their  thoughts 
and  actions  on  reorganization.  The  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  held  two  hearings:  One  on 
April  8,  and  the  other  on  June  3,  1992.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  also  held  a 
hearing  on  June  23,  1992.  Finally,  on  July  30, 
1992,  my  Subcommittee  on  Wheat.  Soybeans, 
and  Feed  Grains  held  a  reorganization  hearing 
and  today.  Chairman  Stenholm  of  the  Sut)- 
committee  on  Department  Operations  and  Nu- 
trition kicked  off  a  series  of  hearings  he  will 
conduct  on  the  subject. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  Department, 
for  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade,  made  reor- 
ganizing a  high  priority.  Secretary  Madigan  re- 
instituted  the  State  Food  and  Agriculture 
Councils,  first  organized  in  1982  by  then-Sec- 
retary John  Block,  as  the  major  vehicle  for 
looking  at  overall  USDA  field  structure  and 
recommending  improvements.  The  Depart- 
ment held  a  series  of  town  meetings  around 
the  county  and  discussed  with  farmers,  county 
employees,  and  others  their  ideas  on  reorga- 
nization and  began  upgrading  and  integrating 
its  computer  networks.  II  initiated  eight  pilot 
projects  aimed  at  making  programs  easier  for 
farmers  to  use  and  county  employees  to  ad- 
minister. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Richard  Darman, 
formed  a  team  to  review  USDA  field  structure. 
The  team  consisted  of  30  staff  which  collected 
and  manipulated  useful  data  on  field  agencies. 
It  gave  this  Information  to  USDA,  which  in 
turn,  used  it  to  make  field  office  closing  deter- 
minations leading  to  Secretary  Madigan's  deci- 
sion to  close  1 ,242  field  offices. 

This  bill  contains  that  essential  element  plus 
it  will  realign  USDA's  headquarters.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  Secretary  Espy;  the  latter 
Is  the  essential  first  step  in  revamping  the  en- 
tire bureaucracy.  In  fact,  my  legislation  is 
based  on  some  of  the  ideas  the  Secretary  has 
discussed  for  headquarters  reorganization. 

I  have  put  the  farm  programs  under  one 
roof,  the  rural  development  programs  not  al- 
ready consolidated,  all  the  consumer  pro- 
grams go  another  place,  and  the  research  pro- 
grams another.  I  have  centralized  all  of  the 
administrative  and  operational  functions  of 
USDA  under  one  officer.  It  simply  does  not 
make  sense,  to  me,  to  have  separate  finan- 
cial, public  affairs,  congressional  affairs,  and 
personnel,  to  name  just  a  few,  functions 
spread  throughout  all  of  USDA's  constituent 
parts. 

That  brings  me  to  a  second  principle  I  fol- 
lowed in  writing  the  legislation:  This  is  the 
people's  Government.  While  that  sounds  sim- 
ple and  straightforward,  I  can  assure  you  not 
many  farmers  agree.  Reorganizing,  or  re- 
inventing, USDA  needs  to  include  more  than 
just  redrawing  the  organizational  chart.  It  also 
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ought  to  include  making  it  more  user-friendly 
and  that  means  cutting  down  on  paperwork. 
That  also  means  that,  quite  frankly,  we  need 
to  make  the  programs  simpler,  from  farm  pro- 
grams to  food  stamps. 

A  summary  of  the  main  points  of  the  legisla- 
tion, which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  supiport, 
follows  this  statement: 

Explanation  of  the  Department  of 
agriculture  reorganization  act  of  1993 
The   Department   of  Agriculture    Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1993  lays  out  a  three-pronged 
plan  to  reorganize  USDA  and  make  it  more 
efficient: 

I.  streamlining  USDA's  headquarters  oper- 
ation; 

II.  restructuring  USDA's  field  office  net- 
work; and 

III.  simplifying  USDA's  paperwork  require- 
ments. 

1.  STREAMLINING  HEADQUARTERS 

The  legislation  realigns  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  into  ten  functional  areas  beaded 
by  the  office  of  the  secretary,  an  executive 
secretariat,  six  under  secretaries,  general 
counsel,  and  inspector  general: 

Office  of  the  Secretary;  The  office  of  the 
Secretary  will  be  charged  with  overall  lead- 
ership of  the  Department. 

Executive  Secretariat:  Headed  by  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary,  the  Executive  Secretariat 
will  consolidate  into  one  place  all  depart- 
ment-wide administrative  and  managerial 
activities  such  as  personnel,  information, 
and  financial  systems  including  the  adminis- 
trative functions  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  Executive  Secretariat  will 
be  responsible  for  public  affairs,  including 
media  relations,  throughout  the  Department 
and  the  congressional  liaison  and  intergov- 
ernmental affairs  of  each  Intra-departmental 
agency.  The  Executive  Secretariat  will  over- 
see adjudicatory  agencies  and  functions  in 
the  Department,  including  the  National  Ap- 
peals Division  to  hear  appeals  related  to  all 
former  services  programs. 

General  Counsel:  The  General  Counsel  will 
have  responsibility  for  all  departmental 
legal  matters. 

Inspector  General:  The  Inspector  General 
will  have  responsibility  for  departmental 
oversight. 

Under  Secretary  for  Farm  Programs:  The 
Under  Secretary  for  Farm  Programs  will 
have  jurisdiction  for  all  programs  providing 
direct  assistance  to  farmers,  including  farm 
price  and  income  support,  farm  financing, 
crop  insurance,  and  technical  assistance.  The 
program  will  be  consolidated  into  a  new 
Farmer  Services  Administration  and  will  in- 
clude the  farm  price  and  income  support  pro- 
grams of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  farmer  lending  pro- 
grams of  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  farmer 
education  and  assistance  programs  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service. 

Under  Secretary  for  Rural  Development: 
The  Under  Secretary  for  Rural  Development 
will  have  jurisdiction  for  programs  in  the 
Department  related  to  rural  development, 
including  those  in  the  Rural  Development 
and  Rural  Electrification  Administrations, 
and  the  housing,  community  facilities,  and 
business  and  industry  loan  programs  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Under  Secretary  for  International  Pro- 
grams: The  Under  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Programs  will  oversee  the  Depart- 
ment's trade  policy  and  export  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  and  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development. 
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Under  Secretary  for  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment:  The  Under  Secretary  for  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Environment  will  have  ju- 
risdiction for  programs  affecting  natural  re- 
sources, conservation,  and  the  environment 
generally.  The  under  secretary  will  have  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Forest  Service.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  conservation  cost  share 
programs  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
and  Stabilization  Service,  and  natural  re- 
source programs  of  the  Extension  Service. 
The  under  secretary  will  also  have  respon- 
sibility for  energy  and  pesticide  programs. 

Under  Secretary  for  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Services:  The  Under  Secretary  for 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Services  will  have 
authority  for  the  Department's  food  and  nu- 
trition, inspection,  and  marketing  programs. 
The  jurisdiction  will  include  nutrition  pro- 
grams, food  stamps,  meat  and  grain  inspec- 
tion, marketing  programs,  and  the  consumer 
assistance  programs  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice. 

Under  Secretary  for  Research:  The  Under 
Secretary  for  Research  will  have  responsibil- 
ity for  all  research  efforts  and  economic 
analysis. 

II.  RESTRUCTURING  THE  FIELD  OFFICE  NETWORK 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, within  five  years  of  enactment,  to 
consolidate  existing  Department  of  Agri- 
culture field  offices  into  new  multi-county 
district  Farm  Services  Administration  of- 
fices. 

Before  establishing  the  new  district  office 
system,  the  Secretary  must  issue  guidelines 
for  the  consolidation.  The  guidelines,  which 
must  be  published  for  public  comment  before 
implementation,  are  to  include  the  following 
criteria— Number  of  farms  and  farmers  in 
each  administrative  area;  Geographic  size  of 
each  administrative  area;  Amount  and  kind 
of  crops  grown  in  each  administrative  area; 
Cost  of  operating  the  office  compared  to  the 
benefits  it  administers;  Inconvenience  to 
farmers  of  the  size  of  the  administrative 
area;  Ability  to  service  efficiently  the  ad- 
ministrative area:  Ability  of  farmers  to  uti- 
lize user-friendly  application  processes;  and 
extent  to  the  paperwork  burden  on  farmers 
has  been  streamlined. 

The  guidelines  must  also  delineate  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Secretary  may 
establish  administrative  areas  of  single 
counties. 

The  bill  establishes  a  new  system  of  farm- 
er-elected committees.  Each  new  administra- 
tive office  will  have  just  one  comprehensive 
committee,  responsible  for  all  the  programs 
administrated  by  the  Farm  Services  Admin- 
istration in  that  area. 

UI.  SI.MPLIFYING  PAPERWORK 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  a  centralized  data  sys- 
tem for  information  regarding  services  pro- 
vided to  farmers  and  information  required 
for  participation  in  farm  programs. 

The  Secretary  must  examine  all  forms,  ap- 
plications, and  other  information  requests 
and  eliminate  duplication  to  save  time  for 
farmers.  The  Secretary  must  also  establish  a 
system  for  allowing  farmers  to  enroll  in  pro- 
grams with  one.  user-friendly,  application 
process  that  may  be  completed  and  filed  with 
the  Farm  Services  Administration  electroni- 
cally, by  facsimile,  by  mail,  or  other  means 
appropriate  to  ease  the  paperwork  burden  pn 
farmers. 

The  bill  sets  a  goal  for  Congress  to  make 
simplification  of  programs  a  primary  goal  of 
future  fairm  legislation. 
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INDIAN  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  BUI  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Indian  Employment  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1993.  This  bill  was  a  part  of  H.R. 
1 1  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Bush  administra- 
tion. This  measure  will  stimulate  the  economy 
in  Indian  country  by  providing  new  businesses 
Federal  tax  incentives  to  locate  on  reserva- 
tions. First,  an  employment  credit  provides  lor 
a  10-percent  credit  to  the  employer  based  on 
the  qualified  wages  and  qualified  health  insur- 
ance costs  paid  to  Indian  employees.  A  credit 
of  30  percent  is  offered  to  employers  having 
an  Indian  wort<  force  of  at  least  85  percent. 
This  credit  is  limited  to  new  hires  and  to  those 
employees  who  do  not  receive  wages  in  ex- 
cess of  S30,000.  The  credit  would  only  be  al- 
lowed on  the  first  7  years  of  employment.  This 
tax  credit  will  b)egin  to  address  the  severe  un- 
employment problems  in  Indian  country.  It  will 
stimulate  |0b  creation  on  Indian  reservations 
and  significantly  reduce  Indian  unemployment 
on  reservations. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  a  10-percent 
credit  for  personal  property.  15  percent  for 
new  construction  property,  and  15  percent  for 
infrastructure  Investment  on  or  near  reserva- 
tions. This  investment  tax  credit  is  limited  to 
reservations  where  the  unemployment  levels 
exceed  the  national  average  by  at  least  300 
percent.  On  reservations  where  unemployment 
exceeds  150  percent  of  the  national  average, 
half  of  the  credit  would  be  available  for  qualify- 
ing investments.  Restnctions  in  the  measure 
preclude  both  credits  from  being  used  for  the 
development  of  operation  of  gaming  establish- 
ments on  reservations.  These  investment 
credits  will  serve  to  attract  new  businesses  to 
Indian  reservations  by  reducing  costs  associ- 
ated with  locating  businesses  on  resen/ations. 
It  will  offset  additional  costs  of  doing  business 
on  Indian  reservations  due  to  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate infrastructure  and  significantly  increase 
employment  opportunities  on  Indian  reserva- 
trons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unemployment  on  reservations 
exceed  50  percent  nationwide,  93,000  Indians 
are  homeless  or  underhoused,  600,000  Indi- 
ans live  below  the  poverty  line.  It  is  manifest 
that  reservations  must  have  economic  devel- 
opment. These  incentives  will  help  tribes  help 
themselves  by  encouraging  new  businesses 
and  new  )obs  on  reservations.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure  as  they  did  in 
the  last  Congress. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  "SPmiT 
RUN"  RACE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OF  CALIFOR.NI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  last  day  of 
February  of  this  year,  in  my  hometown  of 
Newport    Beach,    CA,    the    10th    anniversary 
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"Spirit  Run"  was  held.  This  annual  5K/10K 
community-based  running  and  walking  race, 
held  to  raise  money  for  three  area  elementary 
schools,  has,  in  10  short  years,  grown  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  successful  road  race  in 
Orange  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  emphasize  enough  the 
community  enthusiasm  generated  by  the  spirit 
run.  Over  5,000  racers  participated,  with  at 
least  that  many  spectators  cheering  on  the 
sidelines.  Just  as  importantly,  a  record 
575,000  was  raised  for  the  supplemental  edu- 
cational needs  of  HartX)r  View,  Lincoln,  and 
Roy  O.  Andersen  Elementary  Schools. 

The  annual  spirit  run  Is  a  magnificent  exam- 
ple of  community  caring  and  cooperation.  Par- 
ents, students,  and  faculty  get  involved.  In- 
deed, over  500  members  of  the  community 
volunteered  their  efforts  to  make  this  year's 
event  a  success.  Local  companies  sponsor 
the  event,  so  that  all  the  money  raised  bene- 
fits the  students  of  the  three  schools.  The 
funds,  divided  evenly  between  the  schools,  go 
toward  the  purchase  of  science,  computer, 
and  physical  education  equipment. 

The  primary  sponsors  of  the  1993  spirit  run 
include:  Golden  State  Bank;  Nissan;  Daily 
Pilot;  Pacific  Mutual;  Nike;  The  Ink  Spot;  95.9 
KEZY;  Fashion  Island;  Ralph's;  OCN;  and 
DLD  Insurance  Brokers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  want  to  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating the  volunteers,  racers,  and  sponsors  of 
the  1993  spirit  run.  It's  a  great  way  to  promote 
not  only  a  sense  of  community  and  physical 
fitness,  but  also  to  help  our  public  education 
system.  I  look  forward  to  participating  in  next 
year's  spirit  run. 


THE  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  PRO- 
DUCTIVITY AND  QUALITY  EN- 
HANCEMENT ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
continues  over  how  best  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth  and  bring  relief  to  the  many  who 
have  suffered  from  this  prolonged  recession, 
there  are  cleariy  no  easy  answers.  Some  have 
advocated  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  funds 
that  are  provided  by  the  Government  to  work- 
ers, while  others  have  advocated  that  higher 
wages  will  only  bring  abou\  better  productivity 
among  our  Nations  wori<  force.  The  one  thing 
I  do  know,  is  that  finding  ways  to  increase 
business  productivity  and  efficiency  will  cer- 
tainly help  stimulate  the  economy.  One  way  to 
do  this  is  to  encourage  businesses  to  seek 
ideas  from  employees  about  improving  effi- 
ciency, productivity,  and  competitiveness. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  American  worker  is 
what  has  made  this  country  great,  and  I  want 
to  do  all  that  I  can  to  encourage  it.  I  fear  that 
too  many  of  our  current  policies,  in  both  busi- 
ness and  Government,  discourage,  rather  than 
encourage  or  reward  employee  problem  solv- 
ing and  creativity.  The  very  Ideas  of  total  qual- 
ity management  [TOM]  were  at  first  rejected 
by  American  business.  However,  in  the  past  5 
years,   an   increasing   number  of  the  larger 
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businesses  are  beginning  to  do  what  the 
smaller  businesses  have  been  doing  for  some 
time  by  allowing  and  encouraging  employees 
to  offer  ideas  that  will  improve  the  quality  and 
productivity  of  their  products.  This  change  in 
the  business  environment  could  not  have 
come  at  a  better  time,  as  we  ready  our  work 
force  for  the  challenges  of  the  year  2000  and 
more  importantly,  global  competition.  Our 
overall  approach  to  business  policy  should  be 
to  advocate  high  productivity,  and  offer  incen- 
tives to  reward  it. 

I  have  a  plan,  which.  I  think  will  do  just  that. 
Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
make  awards  for  employee  productivity  of  up 
to  $500  exempt  from  taxation.  These  awards 
would  be  offered  for  employee  activity  which 
results  in  increased  productivity  per  worker,  in- 
creased competitiveness  in  the  marketability  of 
any  product  of  the  employer  or  an  improve- 
ment in,  or  increased  efficiency  in,  producing 
any  product  of  the  employer.  The  underlying 
statement  of  this  legislation  is  that  employee 
involvement  is  critical  to  the  long-term  success 
of  American  business.  I  believe  we  should 
back  that  statement  by  offering  incentives  for 
greater  productivity  and  increased  competitive- 
ness. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  strongly  encourage 
businesses  to  offer  monetary  awards  to  em- 
ployees who  offer  ideas  to  improve  efficiency, 
productivity,  and  competitiveness.  I  t}elieve  in 
an  increased  relationship  Ijetween  businesses 
and  their  workers,  in  Japan,  business,  employ- 
ees, and  Government  work  like  "hand  in 
glove."  Most  of  the  larger  businesses  are  be- 
ginning to  encourage  these  types  of  produc- 
tion methods.  The  end  result  has  been  in- 
creased productivity,  better  products,  and  bet- 
ter overall  competitiveness  in  the  worid  mar- 
ket. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  do  its  part  to 
encourage  this  type  of  cooperation.  By  enact- 
ing changes  in  tax  policy  which  would  provide 
significant  incentives  for  employees  to  contrit)- 
ute  to  business  productivity  and  for  busi- 
nesses to  reward  such  action.  Congress  will 
send  a  clear  message  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  employee  productivity  in  the  work- 
place. 

Though  this  proposal  likely  will  not  turn  the 
economy  around  overnight,  I  think  It  has  merit 
in  encouraging  some  basic  behavior  would 
could  result  in  increased  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness for  our  Nation  in  the  long  term.  I 
would  urge  all  Members  to  consider  these  is- 
sues and  cosponsor  this  needed  legislation. 


OUTRAGE  AT  MURDER  IN 
PENSACOLA 


HON.  ALCEE  L  HASTINGS 

OF  FLOKIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11. 1993 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  take  a 
moment  to  express  my  outrage  at  the  recent 
murder  of  a  doctor  at  the  Pensacola  Women's 
Medical  Services  clinic  in  Pensacola,  FL. 

According  to  witnesses,  there  were  a  hand- 
ful of  protesters  surrounding  the  clinic.  As  Dr. 
David  Gunn  stepped  out  of  his  car,  one  of  the 
protesters  stepped  forward  from  the  crowd, 
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shouted  "Don't  kill  any  more  babies"  and  shot 
him  three  times  in  the  back. 

Why  did  the  self-acknowledged  assailant 
murder  this  man?  Because  he,  the  assailant, 
was  opposed  to  the  doctors'  performing  legal 
abortions  at  the  clinic  which  he  owned.  Be- 
cause he  thought  Dr.  Gunn  should  give  his  life 
as  reparations  for  performing  a  legal  act  with 
which  the  assailant  happened  not  to  agree. 
Because  the  assailant  interpreted  the  Bible  as 
saying  that  abortion  is  murder,  and  therefore 
the  person  who  commits  the  act  must  be 
stopped. 

The  tactics  of  the  anti-atxjrtion  movements 
are  verging  on  anarchy.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  sanction  these  terrorists  acts  in  the 
name  of  God  because  that  is  how  they  inter- 
pret the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  The  legal  au- 
thority in  the  United  States  is  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
acts  which  Dr.  Gunn  performed  at  his  clinic 
were  legal.  The  Bible  is  the  moral  authority, 
but  the  Bible  does  not  command  people  to 
murder  those  with  whom  they  do  not  agree. 

Women's  health  clinics  have  t>een  subjected 
to  vandalism,  txjmbings,  chemical  attacks, 
arson,  picketing  and  blockades.  In  keeping 
with  my  opposition  to  these  vigilante-style 
forms  of  harrassment,  I  cosponsored  legisla- 
tion to  withhold  community  development  block 
grants  to  communities  which  fail  to  enforce 
laws  preventing  the  use  or  threat  of  force 
against  individuals  for  exercising  their  right  to 
an  abortion. 

The  actions  of  many  of  the  anti-choice 
groups  are  escalating  from  the  extremely  an- 
noying to  the  illegal.  And  if  the  U.S.  Congress 
has  to  take  stronger  actions  to  protect  the 
rights  of  doctors  to  provide  legal  services,  and 
the  right  of  women  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  services,  I  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  the 
movement. 


HONORING  SARA  DALKOWITZ 
KAPLAN 


HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD 

OK  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11. 1993 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  14, 
1993.  one  of  Washington  State's  most  active 
and  distinguished  citizens  will  be  celebrating 
her  70th  birthday.  Sara  Dalkowltz  Kaplan  has 
been  a  leader  among  us  since  she  first  moved 
to  our  State  in  1956.  I  want  to  recognize  her 
dedication,  hard  work,  commitment,  and  effec- 
tiveness in  support  of  the  good  causes  we 
share. 

Sara  was  born  in  a  small  town,  Pearsall, 
TX,  so  she  was  in  college  before  she  learned 
that  her  natural  instinctual  political  beliefs 
branded  her  as  a  liberal.  She  has  acknowl- 
edged that  label  with  characteristic  pride  ever 
since.  Sara  has  long  been  active  in  the  fight 
for  human  rights,  equal  access,  and  in  the 
fight  to  break  down  the  t>arriers  amongst  peo- 
ple of  different  races,  cultures,  and  religions. 
She  abhors  prejudice  of  any  kind.  Sara's  thou- 
sands of  friends  cross  every  race,  creed,  na- 
tional origin,  and  religion.  She  is  a  liberal  in 
the  best,  most  open-minded  connotations  of 
the  word. 
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Sara  has  worked  tirelessly  on  tjehalf  of 
countless  worthy  causes.  She  is  currently 
president  and  creator  of  the  Seattle  chapter  of 
B'nai  B'rith  Women;  vice  president  of  the  Mer- 
cer Island  Friends  of  the  Library;  vice  presi- 
dent of  Brandeis  University's  National  Wom- 
en's Committee;  41st  District  representative  to 
King  County  Democratic  Central  Committee; 
on  the  boards  of  the  Washington  chapter  of 
the  National  Jewish  Democratic  Council,  the 
Anti-Defamation  League,  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  and  the  finance 
committee  of  Hands-Off  Washington;  the  Jew- 
ish representative  to  the  Washington  Interlaith 
Council;  an  active  member  of  the  NAACP,  the 
ACLU,  and  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union 
Women. 

In  her  past  activities  she  has  served  as:  a 
social  studies  teacher  and  winning  speech  and 
debate  coach  for  Seattle  Public  Schools— al- 
ways fielding  a  multiethnic  group  of  speech 
and  debaters;  the  Franklin  High  School  rep- 
resentative for  the  Seattle  Education  Associa- 
tion; president  of  Puget  Sound  Educators  for 
Social  Responsibility,  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Council  of  Social  Studies  Teachers,  and  of  the 
Seattle  chapter  of  the  Brandeis  University  Na- 
tional Women's  Committee;  and  was  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Mortar  Board  of  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Sara  is  probably  best  known  for  her  intense 
love  of  politics  and  consistent  participation  in 
the  campaigns  of  literally  hundreds  of  Demo- 
cratic Party  candidates.  One  thing  that  really 
sets  Sara  apart  is  her  indomitable  spirit  and 
the  incredible  commitment  to  the  causes  and 
candidates  she  holds  dear.  Few  know  that 
Sara  has  survived  two  brain  tumors,  the  first 
occurrence  in  the  eariy  1950's  and  the  recur- 
rence in  the  eariy  1960's.  Nothing  stops  Sara. 
Whether  recruiting  disadvantaged  students  for 
her  Franklin  High  School  debate  teams  and 
subsequently  coaching  them  to  victory  and 
college  scholarships  or  signing  on  early  and 
otten  for  campaigns,  community  activities,  and 
causes,  Sara  is  there.  She  is  a  wonderful  per- 
son loved  by  more  people  than  she  will  ever 
know. 

I  am  delighted  to  honor  my  old  friend  today 
for  her  lifetime  of  dedicated  service  to  our 
State,  our  country,  and  our  worid.  Sara  will  al- 
ways be  a  hell-raiser  and  an  agitator  tor  what 
is  right — whether  popular  or  not.  She  has 
earned  our  gratitude,  our  admiration  and  our 
enduring  affection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  AND  MRS. 
SIDNEY  KLINE,  JR. 


HON.  TIM  HOLDEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  HOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Kline  Jr.  of 
Wyomissing,  PA,  the  recipients  of  the  1993 
Richard  J.  Caron  Award  of  Excellence.  This 
award  is  presented  annually  by  the  Caron 
Foundation  to  a  person  or  persons  who  dem- 
onstrate the  same  spirit  of  caring  and  compas- 
sion as  exemplified  by  the  founder  of  the 
Caron  Foundation,  Mr.  Richard  J.  Caron.  The 
Kline's  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner  on  March 
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25,  1993,  which  will  benefit  the  Caron  Adoles- 
cent Treatment  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  Sixth  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  Berks 
County  are  very  fortunate  to  have  citizens  like 
the  Klines.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kline  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  helping  the  citizens  of 
Berks  County  for  over  30  years.  They  have 
been  involved  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities  to 
help  make  life  (setter  for  other  Berks  residents. 
The  list  of  their  accomplishments  and  commu- 
nity activities  is  both  lengthy  and  diverse.  They 
have  both  received  the  Wilbur  Doran  Award 
for  Outstanding  Community  Service,  and  both 
have  served  on  the  Caron  Foundation  Board 
of  Directors. 

Mr.  Kline  has  been  involved  in  many  fine  or- 
ganizations including  the  United  Way  of  Berks 
County,  the  Dickinson  College  and  School  of 
Law  Alumni  Associations,  the  Reading  Rotary 
Club,  the  Penn  State  Berks  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, the  Reading  Hospital  and  Medical  Center 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Reading  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Board  of  Directors,  the  Reading 
Center  City  Development  Fund  and  the  YMCA 
of  Berks  and  Reading.  He  is  also  a  former 
councilman  in  the  Borough  of  Wyomissing 
Hills. 

Mrs.  Kline  is  a  member  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  League  of  Reading.  She  is 
a  board  memljer  and  former  t)oard  president 
at  Community  General  Hospital  and  an  active 
volunteer  for  the  United  Way  of  Berks  County. 
She  is  a  board  member  of  the  YMCA  of  Berks 
and  Reading,  Berks  County  Community  Tele- 
vision and  the  Histoncal  Society  of  Berks 
County.  She  also  serves  as  a  trustee  for 
Albright  College  and  the  Foundation  for  the 
Reading  Public  Museum,  and  is  the  president 
of  the  Olivet  Boys  &  Giris  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kline  epitomize 
the  highest  virtues  and  qualities  of  community 
service.  Their  efforts  have  helped  to  enrich  the 
lives  0'  many  of  the  residents  of  Berks  Coun- 
ty. They  are  totally  unselfish  in  their  efforts  to 
help  others.  They  truly  exemplify  the  spirit  em- 
bodied in  the  Richard  J.  Caron  Award  of  Ex- 
cellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  hononng  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kline  for  their 
achievements.  Their  efforts  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple for  all  Americans  in  helping  their  fellow 
human  beings.  I  wish  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kline  the 
greatest  success  and  happiness  In  the  future. 


H.R.  1330,  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
WETLANDS  CONSERVATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11. 1993 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Tauzin,  and  Mr.  Brewster  in  the 
introduction  of  H.R.  1330,  the  Comprehensive 
Wetlands  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  1993.  We  are  introducing  this  legislation  to 
provide  a  framework  for  resolution  of  the  com- 
plex Issues  related  to  wetlands  conservation 
and  management.  There  are  aspects  of  this 
legislation  that  some  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  may  not  be  entirely  comfortable 
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with,  it  IS  a  compromise  that  may  resolve  the 
enormous  tailings  of  the  section  404  program 
in  the  last  several  years. 

This  legislation  is  a  complete  overhaul  of 
the  404  program.  It  starts  by  expanding  the 
activities  that  require  permits,  while  protecting 
traditional  exemptions  such  as  farming,  ranch- 
ing, and  silviculture.  It  also  recognizes  that  all 
wetlands  are  not  of  equal  value  and  should 
not  be  treated  the  same.  It  divides  wetlands 
into  three  classifications,  with  varying  require- 
ments based  on  the  habitat,  water  quality 
characteristics,  and  flood  control  qualities  of 
each  wetland.  This  will  overcome  a  significant 
shortcoming  in  the  existing  program  by  allow- 
ing greater  protections  for  those  high  value 
wetlands  while  still  allowing  for  economic 
growth  in  this  Nation. 

This  legislation  also  recognizes  that  any 
wetlands  program  must  respect  the  nghts  of 
private  properly  owners.  Since  a  large  majority 
of  the  wetlands  in  the  United  States  are  pri- 
vately owned,  or  have  significant  private  prop- 
erty rights  associated  with  them,  it  Is  important 
to  recognize  that  if  we  protect  a  valuable  wet- 
land because  the  national  interest  is  furthered, 
the  Nation  must  be  prepared  to  compensate 
the  owner  for  the  taking  of  pnvate  property  In- 
terests. The  program  also  allows  for  States  to 
set  up  statewide  mitigation  banking  programs 
which  will  allow  for  Improvement  in  overall 
wetlands  values.  This  mitigation  banking  pro- 
gram allows  credit  be  given  for  Federal  land  In 
protective  status,  if  the  State  has  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  State's  wetland  resources.  The 
bill  also  allows  the  Stales  to  take  over  man- 
agement of  the  permitting  process  and  to  de- 
velop their  own  wetlands  enhancement  pro- 
grams. 

This  legislation  was  the  subject  of  numerous 
hearings  in  the  last  Congress  in  both  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee. It  received  a  thorough  review  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  as  to  its  costs  and  It 
sparked  discussions  of  much  needed  adminis- 
trative reforms.  Unfortunately,  with  all  of  this 
discussion  the  problem  has  not  been  resolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  far  from  a  perfect  bill,  it 
will  have  to  go  through  some  significant 
changes  as  it  moves  through  the  committee 
process.  My  colleagues  and  I  have  received 
literally  hundreds  of  comments  from  all  over 
the  country.  We  have  incorporated  a  number 
of  improvements  in  this  legislation  as  a  result 
of  those  comments  and  would  look  forward  to 
continuing  input  as  the  legislation  progresses. 
However,  we  tielleve  that  this  legislation 
shoukj  provide  a  basis  for  any  legislative  solu- 
tion to  the  wetlands  cnsls  in  this  country. 

While  some  Members  may  not  entirely  erv 
dorse  all  aspects  of  this  legislation,  I  hope  it 
will  facilitate  a  dialogue  that  will  allow  us  to 
move  forward  early  In  this  Congress  to  ad- 
dress this  critk:al  problem. 
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H.R.  1330.  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
WETLANDS  CONSERVATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  JAMES  A.  HAYES 

OF  L0UIS1.\.N.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing the  Comprehensive  Wetlands  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act.  This  bill  re- 
flects my  beliefs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  53 
Members  who  have  joined  me  in  introducing 
this  measure,  that  revisions  In  the  current  sec- 
tion 404  p)ermittlng  process  must  be  made  If 
we  are  going  to  overcome  the  problems  that 
have  plagued  this  regulatory  system  since  its 
onset.  As  I  did  in  the  102d  and  101st  Con- 
gress, I  continue  to  believe  that  the  Issue  of 
wetlands  protection,  the  inadequacies  in  the 
section  404  permitting  process  and  the  issue 
of  pnvate  property  nghts  must  be  addressed  in 
a  comprehensive  legislative  manner. 

While  introducing  this  bill  represents  the  sin- 
cere convictions  and  commitment  that  I  hold 
regarding  this  issue,  I  introduce  it  realizing  that 
others  too  have  their  own  beliefs  and  commit- 
ments, and  although  they  do  not  mirror  those 
that  I  hold,  they  are  just  as  sincere  as  my 
own.  One  view  that  I  share  with  my  colleagues 
whose  views  may  differ  from  mine  on  certain 
elements  of  the  404  program  is  the  necessity 
to  protect  this  Nation's  rapidly  disappearing 
wetlands.  With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  to  you  this  legislation  with  the  hopes 
that  all  who  have  different  perspectives  on 
how  to  improve  the  current  program  can  come 
together  to  establish  a  dialog  In  order  to  reach 
a  common  ground  for  discussing  revisions  in 
current  wetlands  regulations. 

The  scope  of  the  Comprehensive  Wetlands 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  encom- 
passes the  expansion  of  coverage  of  the  sec- 
tion 404  program  to  Include  draining,  channel- 
ing and  excavation  of  wetlands,  streamlining 
the  permitting  process  under  one  authority — 
the  Corps  of  Engineers — and  putting  strict  lim- 
its on  tfie  time  the  corps  takes  to  process  per- 
mits. 

Additionally,  the  bill  classifies  wetlands  ac- 
cording to  their  functions  and  values,  a  basic 
premise  that  Is  not  currently  in  place  with  the 
program,  while  prohibiting  development  in  the 
most  pristine  wetlands.  It  also  prohibits  the 
Government  from  forcing  a  landowner  to  at>- 
sorb  the  costs  associated  with  condemnation 
of  the  landowner's  property  on  the  basis  that 
It  is  a  wetland 

Finally,  the  bill  encourages  the  States  to 
take  over  the  administration  of  the  section  404 
Program  with  a  minimum  of  interference  by 
the  Federal  Govemment,  and  to  establish 
State  mitigation  banking  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  a  complete 
overhaul  of  the  404  program  which  expands 
activities  that  require  a  permit,  while  protecting 
the  traditional  exemptions  such  as  farming, 
ranching,  and  silviculture.  It  recognizes  that  all 
wetlands  are  not  created  equal,  and  seeks  to 
overcome  many  of  the  shortcomings  In  the 
current  program. 

Finally,  the  bill  addresses  the  issue  of 
takir>gs  and  constitutionally  protected  pnvate 
property  rights.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  75  per- 
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cent  of  this  Nation's  wetlands  are  privately 
owned,  addressing  the  issue  of  landowner 
compensation  Is  Imperative  and  must  be  In- 
cluded in  any  approach  that  this  Congress 
chooses  to  take  to  protect  this  Nation's  valu- 
able wetlands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  is  one  that  has  been 
debated  heavily  for  the  last  several  years  with 
no  consensus  reached,  and  thus  no  relief  in 
sight.  It  is  my  hope  that,  by  working  together 
with  all  of  the  interested  parties  on  this  Issue, 
we  can  achieve  an  accord  that  balances  the 
needs  and  constitutional  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty owners  with  the  need  for  further  protec- 
tion of  our  nation's  rapidly  disappearing  wet- 
lands. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  BROWARD 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  will  be 
Jack  Broward's  last  day  as  editor  of  the 
Borrego  Sun  and  I  thought  I  would  take  some 
time  out  tonight  to  talk  about  this  man  who 
has  been  one  of  my  good  friends  for  many 
years.  In  fact  in  1980.  when  Jack  was  in 
charge  of  the  Navy  Dispatch,  he  was  the  only 
newspaper  editor  with  foresight  enough  to  en- 
dorse my  fledgling  candidacy  for  Congress.  I 
won  that  year  and  I  owe  a  big  portion  of  that 
victory  to  Jack.  I  appreciate  his  confidence  in 
me  dunng  our  long  association. 

Jack's  career  began  back  in  his  hometown 
of  Tampa,  FL,  with  the  Tampa  Morning  News. 
Soon  after.  Jack  embarked  on  20  years,  in- 
cluding much  of  World  War  II,  as  a  Navy  en- 
listed correspondent.  During  his  military  ca- 
reer. Jack  acted  as  assistant  PIO  at  the  Naval 
Ordinance  Test  Station  at  China  Lake, 
oversaw  advance  publicity  for  the  Blue  Angels, 
and  edited  Air  Navy  magazine  for  5  years  at 
the  Navy  Journalism  School. 

Jack  joined  San  Diego's  Teledyne  Ryan 
Aeronautical  In  1965,  moving  to  Sea  Worid  in 
the  mid-1 970's  and  then  to  Cubic  Corp.  In  the 
late  1970's.  You  know  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  list 
all  the  papers  he  has  worked  for  or  ran  or 
founded,  but  that's  not  my  purpose  here.  Jack 
knows  all  of  his  accomplishments  over  the 
years. 

We,  his  readers,  will  certainly  miss  his  work 
at  the  Borrego  Sun  and  we  are  thankful  for  his 
contnbution.  I  have  a  feeling  this  is  not  the  last 
we  will  hear  from  Jack,  so  I  will  just  wish  him 
the  best  In  all  his  future  endeavors. 


REGARDING  MISCELLANEOUS 
TRADE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,1993 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  (benefit  a  small  business 
located  In  Buriington,  NC,  which  Is  part  of  my 
congressional  district.  The  company  Is  called 
D&S  International,  and  it  actively  engages  In 
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overseas  trade.  This  legislation  is  virtually 
identical  to  another  bill  (H.R.  5701)  I  spon- 
sored last  term  at  the  behest  of  D&S. 

By  way  of  background,  D&S  imported  four 
German-made  warp  knitting  machines  in  the 
fall  of  1988.  Warp  knitting  machines  are  clas- 
sified under  HTS  8447.20.40  and  are  not  duti- 
able. D&S  subsequently  sold  the  machines  to 
a  Venezuelan  company,  which  reserved  the 
right  to  return  them  to  D&S  if  certain  condi- 
tions were  not  met.  This,  in  fact,  did  occur, 
and  the  buyer  shipped  the  machines  back  to 
D&S.  The  Customs  entry  summary  lists  an 
entry  date  for  this  transaction  of  July  12.  1989, 
at  the  Port  of  Charieston. 

Here  is  where  the  problem  arose.  The  entry 
documentation  classified  the  machinery  as  a 
reentry  of  goods  of  U.S.  origin.  This 
misclassiflcation  was  then  changed  to  a  sec- 
ond misclassificatlon  in  which  the  goods  were 
listed  as  knitting  machines  under  HTS 
8447.90.90— dutiable  at  4.4  percent. 

Upon  discovery  of  the  additional  duties, 
D&S  contacted  its  freight  forwarder  and  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  This  was  done  at  the 
Customs  level  by  letter  and  office  memoran- 
dum. Instead  of  correcting  the  classification  at 
this  point,  however,  Customs  engaged  D&S 
and  the  freight  forwarder  in  a  series  of  discus- 
sions and  exchanges  of  information. 

Pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  1514,  such  duty  pro- 
tests must  be  filed  within  90  days  of  liquida- 
tion, that  is,  the  time  at  which  Customs  classi- 
fies an  imported  good  and  gives  notice  to  the 
importer.  While  D&S  conveyed  the  necessary 
information  In  a  timely  manner  to  Customs, 
the  company  did  not  do  so  by  using  the  tech- 
nical agency  method  of  documentation,  called 
"form  19."  Since  D&S  did  not  use  form  19 
within  this  90-day  period.  Customs  did  not  and 
will  not  recognize  the  company  protest.  The 
inequity  of  the  situation  is  therefore  manifest: 
the  other  correspondence,  while  accomplish- 
ing the  same  goal  as  form  19,  is  considered 
worthless  for  the  purposes  of  protesting  a 
misclassificatlon. 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  D&S  now  owes 
$25,000  in  duty  with  interest  accruing  daily,  ef- 
fectively inhibiting  the  ability  of  the  company  to 
do  business.  Litigation  Is  not  a  viable  alter- 
native, as  it  will  only  add  to  these  costs.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation,  which  simply  instructs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  treat  the  reentry  of 
the  four  machines  from  Venezuela  as  a  duty- 
free occurrence;  and  to  refund  any  duties 
which  D&S  has  paid  as  a  result  of  the 
misclassificatlon. 


THE  BOSNIA  QUAGMIRE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1993 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  under  the  inspired  leader- 
ship Of  my  Illinois  colleague,  Henry  Hyde,  has 
issued  a  statement  concerning  the  current  sit- 
uation In  Bosnia.  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  this  incisive  and 
throught-provoking  analysis. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  RECORD 
"The  Bosnian  Quagmire:  Step  Carefully.  Mr. 
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President."  a  policy  statement  of  the  Reput>- 
lican  Policy  Committee. 

The  Bosnian  Quagmire:  Step  Carefully. 
Mr.  President 

"It  has  no  combat  connotations.  .  .  .  We 
think  the  risks  are  quite  small."— President 
Clinton  on  planned  military  airdrops  over 
Bosnia.  February  23.  1993. 

Without  fanfare,  and  with  little  in  the  way 
of  apparent  consultation  with  foreign  allies 
or  our  own  Congress.  President  Clinton  has 
begun  to  escalate  United  States  involvement 
in  a  foreign  crisis  that  is  clearly  no  place  for 
beginners.  Bosnia  is  smack  in  the  middle  of 
an  old  Balkan  neighborhood  in  which  ethnic 
hatred  is  firmly  rooted  and  well  beyond  the 
reach  of  logic  and  reason.  It  is  into  this  dif- 
ficult terrain  that  he  has  rather  casually 
ventured.  His  next  steps  should  be  more 
carefully  considered. 

Since  Slovenia.  Croatia  and  Bosnia- 
Hercegovina  declared  their  independence  in 
1991.  war  has  racked  the  former  Yugoslavia 
at  a  cost  of  tens  of  thousands  of  lives.  It  has 
brought  human  suffering  not  seen  in  Europe 
since  the  Second  World  War.  In  Bosnia  alone, 
estimates  of  dead  range  from  20,000  to  over 
100,000.  Nearly  two  million  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  4.3  million  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  as  military  forces  representing 
the  three  primary  ethnic  groups  (Muslims- 
44%.  Serbs-3r/o.  and  Croats-17%)  try  to  gain 
an  upper  hand. 

What  makes  this  conflict  especially  repug- 
nant is  that  innocent  civilians  are  viewed  in 
military  terms  as  primary  targets,  rather 
than  unfortunate  spectators.  The  now  infa- 
mous "ethnical  cleansing"  is  achieved  either 
by  killing  the  victims  or  spurring  mass  exo- 
dus of  their  ethnic  group  from  a  given  area. 
Unconscionable  brutality  from  one  side  pre- 
dictably results  in  horrific  violence  from  the 
other.  Rape  on  a  massive  scale  and  in  a  cru- 
elly repetitive  manner  is  one  of  the  abomi- 
nable techniques  of  moral  terrorism  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  a  difficult  cycle  to  break.  A  peace- 
keeping force  (UNPROFOR).  economic  sanc- 
tions, and  UN  Security  Council  Resolutions 
have  so  far  done  little  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion. Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 
has  indicated  that,  if  diplomacy  can  forge  an 
agreement  among  the  parties  to  the  conflict. 
U.S.  military  forces  would  participate  in  its 
enforcement.  This  could  mean  a  substantial 
commitment  of  U.S.  forces  under  UN  com- 
mand. Since  the  protagonists  in  this  war 
have  a  proven  record  of  not  keeping  their 
word,  enforcement  of  any  agreement  could 
be  a  daunting  challenge,  and  a  costly  one  as 
well. 

POLICY  CONSIDERATIONS 

It  raises  a  host  of  questions,  some  of  which 
should  have  been  asked— and  publicly  an- 
swered: What  national  interests  are  affected 
by  events  in  the  Balkans?  Do  we  have  clearly 
defined  and  attainable  goals?  Will  actions 
short  of  U.S.  military  intervention  stop  the 
war?  Will  inaction  on  our  part  lead  to  Ser- 
bian violence  against  ethnic  Albanians  in 
Kosovo?  Will  that  in  turn  bring  into  the  con- 
flict Albania.  Greece.  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  or 
even  Russia?  Is  the  humanitarian  crisis  in 
Bosnia  sufficient  cause  for  U.S.  military 
intervention  when  the  costs  in  American 
lives  and  resources  cannot  be  known  and  the 
sustainability  of  any  positive  result  is  ques- 
tionable? Should  we  subordinate  substantial 
numbers  of  U.S.  military  forces  to  UN  com- 
mand? 

CLINTON  POUCY 

Not  surprisingly.  President  Clinton  seems 
to  be  trying  to  have  it  both  ways.  He  wants 
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to  comply  with  one  of  his  few  campaign 
promises  that  remain  unbroken  by  doing 
more  than  his  predecessor  to  relieve  the  suf- 
fering in  Bosnia.  At  the  same  time,  he  wants 
to  do  so  from  arm's  length  with  symbolic,  if 
not  successful,  airdrops  of  aid  from  10.000 
feet  and  with  vague  but  troubling  commit- 
ments of  U.S.  military  participation  in  hypo- 
thetical UN  peacekeeping  operations. 

What  is  most  troublesome  is  his  ad  hoc. 
piecemeal  approach.  One  gets  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  the  Clinton  Administration  is 
taking  this  crisis  a  day  at  a  time  without 
any  real  game  plan  and  without  any  clear 
objectives.  Early  on.  we  need  to  establish 
how  important  this  part  of  the  world  is  to 
our  national  interests  and  what  price  we  are 
willing  to  pay  to  protect  those  interests. 
Several  parties  to  the  conflict  have  their 
own  intriguing  agencies  and  will  try  to  en- 
snare the  U.S.  into  their  conflict  if  they 
think  it  will  benefit  them. 

We  are  all  shocked  by  the  horrible  suffer- 
ing that  is  occurring  in  Bosnia.  Our  govem- 
ment should  do  all  that  it  reasonably  can  to 
end  this  tragedy  and  ameliorate  its  con- 
sequences. However,  before  one  American 
life  is  placed  on  the  line,  we  should  know 
what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  achieve— and  that 
it  cannot  be  achieved  by  means  other  than 
direct  involvement.  Especially  important, 
we  should  know  whether  that  involvement 
would  accomplish  our  goals  at  a  price  we  are 
willing  to  pay. 

The  President  should  answer  those  ques- 
tions before  he  considers  placing  our  mili- 
tary men  and  women  in  harm's  way. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COM- 
PREHENSIVE WETLANDS  CON- 
SERVATION AND  MANAGEMENT 
ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday,  March  11.1993 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  introduction  of  H.R. 
1 330,  the  Comprehensive  Wetlands  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  relntroductlon  of  this  bill  In  the  103d  Con- 
gress will  send  a  clear  message  to  all  that 
wetlands  reform  is  needed,  and  it  is  needed 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  H.R.  1330 
provides  this  Congress  with  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  truly  address  the  issue  of  wetlands  In 
a  fair,  bipartisan  manner.  With  the  help  of  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Tauzin.  and  Mr.  Young,  we  have 
put  together  a  strong  bipartisan  coalition  that 
is  Interested  in  moving  the  debate  on  our  Na- 
tion's wetlands  forward,  not  In  a  divisive, 
confrontational  manner,  but  in  a  manner  inclu- 
sive of  the  diverse  needs  of  our  Nation's  land- 
owners, its  environmental  community,  and  Its 
economic  development  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  wetlands  In  the  protection  of  our  Na- 
tion's ecosystem.  But  not  all  wetlands  are  cre- 
ated equal.  Wetlands  can  and  must  t>e  classi- 
fied according  to  their  value  to  the  environ- 
ment. In  my  congressional  district,  we  have 
some  of  the  most  abundant  and  pristine  wet- 
lands in  the  entire  mid-Atlantic  State  region. 
These  areas  are  critically  needed  for  wateHowl 
and    wildlife.    But    we    also    have    drainage 
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ditches  along  roads,  nuisance  spots  in  farm 
fields,  and  manoiade  wetlands  in  ttie  middle  of 
small  housing  developments.  While  common 
sense  tells  us  that  all  of  these  areas  are  dif- 
ferent, as  a  government  we  cannot  seem  to 
make  the  distinction.  This  points  to  the  ur- 
gency in  developing  a  definitive  legislative  so- 
lution in  regard  to  the  issue  of  wetlands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  system  simply 
does  not  work.  As  we  continue  to  lose  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  wetlands,  reasonable  com- 
munity development  is  being  inhibited  and 
halted.  The  lack  of  a  sense  of  balance  m  the 
regulatory  community  has  adversely  affected 
both  legitimate  environmental  interests  and  the 
Individual  property  nghts  of  landowners.  H.R. 
1330  addresses  these  problems  by  providing 
a  clearer  definition  of  wetlands  and  distin- 
guishing among  different  classes  of  wetlands 
for  regulatory  purposes,  and  provides  com- 
pensation to  landowners  when  properties  are 
taken.  We  as  a  legislative  body  must  step  for- 
ward with  a  comprehensive  approach,  stand- 
ard definition,  rating  according  to  ecological 
value  and  function,  and  a  means  of  providing 
compensation  consistent  with  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  H.R.  1330  provides 
such  a  vehicle,  and  I  ask  for  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  imple- 
menting the  Comprehensive  Wetlarxls  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act. 


USE  OF  SAMPLING  AUDITS  HAV- 
ING NEGATIVE  EFFECTS  ON 
HOME  CARE  AGENCIES 


HON.  Bill  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that  will  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  every  Medicare  beneficiary  to 
have  his  or  her  home  care  benefits  reviewed 
individually  and  in  full  light  of  the  patient's 
needs.  In  1982,  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration [HFCA]  liegan  using  a  technique 
called  "sampling"  for  reviewing  Medicare 
home  care  claims  after  the  claims  had  already 
been  approved  and  paid  for  by  the  Medicare 
intermediary.  Since  this  technique  has  been 
implemented,  it  has  proved  to  have  disastrous 
effects  on  home  care  agencies. 

Under  sampling,  a  Medicare  intermediary 
reviews  a  small  sample  of  a  home  health 
agency's  claims  during  a  postpayment  audit. 
The  findings  from  this  small  sample  are  then 
applied  to  all  of  the  agency's  claims.  Any  er- 
rors in  the  sample  are  exponentially  multiplied 
when  applied  to  the  agency's  total  claims.  In 
the  meantime,  the  agency  is  expected  to  reim- 
burse the  Medicare  carrier  immediately  for  the 
denied  claims  before  the  home  care  agency 
can  appeal  the  decision.  The  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  lengthy  appeals  process 
which  can  take  several  years  for  even  a  single 
claim. 

The  use  of  sampling  audits  is  not  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  current  law.  Instead,  cur- 
rent law  guarantees  individual  coverage  deter- 
minations, based  on  the  principle  that  each 
patient  under  Medicare  presents  unique  home 
care  needs.  As  a  result,  I  believe  sampling  is 
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in  direct  conflict  with  that  pnnciple.  I  am 
pleased  to  add  that  I  am  joined  in  that  k>elief 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  Senator  Mitchell,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
Senator  Pryor,  who  have  introduced  the 
companion  b*\\  in  the  Senate. 

The  practice  of  sampling  has  had  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  certain  home  care  agencies 
in  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico.  In  1984,  the 
Albuquerque  Visiting  Nurse  Service  [VNS]  and 
the  Chaves  County  Home  Health  Services, 
Inc.,  were  notified  that  thousands  of  previously 
reviewed  and  paid  claims  had  t)een  readju- 
dicated  and  denied.  However,  the  intermediary 
had  not  rereviewed  the  claims  on  an  individual 
basis.  Instead,  the  intermediary  had  sub- 
stituted a  small — as  low  as  3  percent — sample 
review  in  a  p)ostp>ayment  readjudication  of 
claims  which  had  already  been  reviewed  on 
an  individual,  claim-by-claim  basis  before  pay- 
ment was  made.  The  results  of  the  sample  re- 
view were  projected  on  the  total  Medicare 
claims  for  each  agency. 

Based  upon  the  sample,  the  intermediary 
demanded  immediate  repayment  of  more  than 
$100,000  from  Albuquerque  VNS  and  a  nearly 
$47,000  from  Chaves  County,  tiefore  the 
agencies  were  able  to  appeal.  The  case  of  Al- 
buquerque VNS  underscores  the  disastrous 
impact  of  sampling  on  home  care  agencies. 
There,  the  intermediary  examined  only  200  of 
2,460  claims  already  reviewed  and  paid.  Al- 
though nearly  all  of  the  agency's  appeals  were 
successful,  the  agency  was  not  able  to  finan- 
cially survive  the  long  wait  for  appeal  and  was 
forced  to  declare  bankruptcy. 

HCFA's  use  of  claim  sampling  audits  is 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  deny  pay- 
ment for  Medicare  home  care  benefits  to 
which  Medicare  beneficiaries  are  entitled 
under  the  law.  These  audits  ultimately  affect 
Medicare  beneficiary  access  to  needed  serv- 
ices as  agencies  become  fearful  that  they  may 
be  next. 

This  legislation  would  bar  HCFA  from  using 
sampling  audits  except  under  strictly  defined 
circumstances,  such  as  in  cases  of  fraud.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
to  ensure  that  elderly  and  disabled  Medicare 
beneficianes  received  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 


ENFORCE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 
KOSOVA 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGEL 

OK  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1993 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochair  of  the 
Alt)anian  Issues  caucus,  last  month  I  had  the 
honor  of  hosting  a  reception  for  President 
Ibrahim  Rugova  of  Kosova.  Several  of  my  col- 
leagues had  the  opportunity  to  attend  this 
event  and  speak  with  President  Rugova  about 
his  Government's  peaceful  resistance  to  the 
campaign  of  quiet  ethnic  cleansing  which  Ser- 
bian aggressors  wage  against  2  million  Alba- 
nians in  Kosova. 

As  the  world  focuses  on  the  unspeakable 
atrocities  being  committed  by  Serbian  extrem- 
ists    against     Moslems     In     Bosnia     and 
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Herzegovina,  we  must  also  be  mindful  that 
Belgrade's  expansionist  drive  is  quietly  esca- 
lating in  Kosova.  By  denying  nearly  all  civil 
and  human  rights  to  Albanians,  imposing  a 
brutal  system  of  apartheid,  and  violently  re- 
pressing freedoms,  Serbia  is  succeeding  in 
driving  the  90-percent  Albanian  population 
from  their  homeland. 

Now,  only  immediate  preemptive  action  by 
the  international  community  can  prevent  de- 
fenseless Kosova  from  suffering  a  catastrophe 
which  could  easily  surpass  the  nightmare  of 
Bosnia. 

Last  week,  President  Rugova  and  Kosova's 
Prime  Minister  Bujar  Bukoshi  took  their  case 
to  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  [UNHRC]  in  Geneva.  There,  the  Com- 
mission passed  by  consensus  a  resolution 
condemning  Serbian  oppression  in  Kosova 
and  calling  for  immediate  concrete  action  to 
alleviate  the  intolerable  conditions  for  Alba- 
mans  and  prevent  the  likely  conflagration. 

While  welcoming  this  first  step  toward  peace 
and  security,  Kosova's  Government  is  eager 
to  make  certain  the  terms  of  the  resolution  are 
actively  implemented  and  not  simply  ignored 
like  so  many  other  attempts  at  alleviating  suf- 
fering in  the  Balkans.  Accordingly.  Prishtina 
sent  six  urgent  requests  to  the  international  or- 
ganizations responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
resolution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  make  certain  that  these  re- 
quests, outlined  in  the  following  statement,  are 
fulfilled  promptly  and  effectively. 

Additionally  outlined  in  the  following  state- 
ment are  refutations  of  three  specific  points 
from  the  resolution  which  I  along  with  the 
Kosova  Government  find  unacceptable.  The 
resolution  was  flawed  by:  First,  identifying 
Kosova  as  part  of  Serbia;  second,  proposing 
the  restoration  of  autonomy  for  Kosova,  de- 
spite free  elections  in  which  Kosovans  over- 
whelmingly declared  their  independence;  and 
third,  suggesting  that  Albanians  are  a  minority 
when  they  actually  compose  over  90  percent 
of  the  Kosova  population. 

I  commend  the  statement,  which  follows  in 
Its  entirety,  to  my  colleagues: 

The  Government  of 
THE  Republic  of  Kosova. 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  February  24.  1993. 

The  Republic  of  Kosova  welcomes  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  reso- 
lution E,CN.4/1993/L.16  which  requires  the 
international  community  to  take  specific  ac- 
tions regarding  the  perilous  situation  in 
Kosova. 

In  order  to  build  on  consensus  and  work  co- 
operatively with  the  international  commu- 
nity in  the  future,  the  Kosova  Ministry  of  In- 
formation is  preparing  a  detailed  report  for 
submission  to  the  UNHRC  including  an  anal- 
ysis of:  Prison  conditions:  persons  illegally 
detained:  incidents  of  beatings  and  torture: 
poisoning  of  children:  seizure  of  property:  in- 
adequate delivery  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance: other  flagrant  violations  of  human, 
civil  and  national  rights  of  Albanians  in 
Kosova. 

Furthermore,  today  we  are  sending  the  fol- 
lowing requests  via  fax  urging  active  imple- 
mentation of  items  in  the  resolution: 

1.  We  are  urging  the  UNHRC,  EC.  and  CSCE 
to  immediately  investigate  prison  conditions 
and  obtain  the  release  of  persons  illegally 
detained  (Items  6-7). 

2.  We  are  asking  the  Special  Rapporteur  on 
Human      Rights      in      former      Yugoslavia, 
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Tadeusz  Mazowiecki.  to  further  investigate 
and  report  to  UNHRC  on  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Kosova  (Items  24  a.b.c). 

3.  We  are  requesting  Professor  Sharif 
Bassioni.  U.N.  Experts  Commission  on 
Crimes  Against  Humanity  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  to  prosecute  Serbs  who  have 
committed  crimes  against  humanity  who 
have  been  identiTied  by  the  Kosova  Council 
on  Human  Rights,  the  United  States,  and 
other  international  entities,  including 
Slobodan  Milosevic.  Zelko  Raznjatovic.  and 
Vojislav  Seselj  (Items  17-18). 

4.  We  are  imploring  presidents  of  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  to  dispatch  a  U.N.  Observer  Mission 
to  the  Republic  of  Kosova  (Item  29). 

5.  We  are  appealing  to  the  CSCE  Secretar- 
iat to  expand  the  CSCE  permanent  observer 
mission  in  Kosova  (Item  29). 

6.  We  are  asking  UNICEF  to  assess  the 
traumatic  experiences  of  children  in  Kosova 
and  their  medical  and  nutritional  needs. 
(Item  31c). 

However,  the  Government  of  Kosova  is 
nonetheless  disappointed  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  political  status  of  Kosova  is  pie- 
judged  in  the  UNHRC  resolution.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  not  within  the  mandate 
of  the  UNHRC  to  determine  the  political  fu- 
ture of  a  nation.  Specifically,  the  resolution: 

1.  Identifies  Kosova  as  a  part  of  Serbia 
when,  in  fact.  Kosova  has  never  been  a  part 
of  Serbia  but  rather  has  been  an  autonomous 
province  within  the  former  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia.  Under  the  1974  Con- 
stitution. Kosova  had  sovereign  rights  and 
independent  institutions. 

2.  Proposes  the  restoration  of  autonomy 
for  Kosova.  though  Kosova's  previous  auton- 
omous status  was  summarily  revoked  by 
Serbia  in  1989.  Furthermore,  as  a  result  of 
the  disintegration  of  former  Yugoslavia,  the 
citizens  of  Kosova  through  referendum  and 
multi-party  democratic  elections,  declared 
their  independence. 

3.  Suggests  that  the  Albanians  are  a  "mi- 
nority" when  in  fact  they  represent  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  population  of  Kosova. 

Though  we  greatly  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  to  sponsor  a  resolution  on 
human  rights  in  Kosova.  we  urge  immediate 
implementation  of  preventive  diplomacy. 
Meanwhile,  conditions  in  Kosova  worsen 
daily. 

We  remember  only  too  well  the  way  in 
which  the  Serbian  aggressors  have  thwarted 
efforts  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community  to  take  effective  steps  to 
stop  Serbian  aggression  in  the  Republic  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  which  led  to  massive, 
sustained  crimes  against  humanity  not  wit- 
nessed since  World  War  II. 

Without  effective  steps  taken  immediately 
by  the  international  community,  we  fear  an 
even  worse  fate  for  Kosova. 

Unless  the  practical  actions  are  under- 
taken immediately,  we  are  convinced  of  the 
inevitability  of  a  major  military  crackdown 
by  the  Serbian  Army  and  paramilitary  forces 
to  which  the  only  effective  response  will  be 
a  significant  military  intervention  by  NATO. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
REGARDING  VETERANS'  BENEFITS 
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the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  collect 
third-party  payments  for  non-service-con- 
nected veterans  covered  by  private  insurance. 
Since  enactment  of  that  legislation — Public 
Law  99-272 — third-party  collections  have  ac- 
crued to  the  I'reasury.  Today  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing legislation  that  would  redistribute  those 
collections  directly  to  veterans  programs. 
Since  these  are  funds  paid  on  behalf  of  in- 
sured veterans,  they  should  be  used  to  the 
benefit  of  veterans.  This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R. 
4018,  which  I  introduced  in  the  102d  Con- 
gress. 

My  legislation  provides  that  third-party  pay- 
ments be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs,  with  one-third  of  the  collections 
deposited  In  the  nursing  home  revolving  fund 
and  ttie  other  two-thirds  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  VA  medical  center  which  rendered  the 
treatment  and  collected  the  reimbursement. 
This  will  provide  an  added  incentive  to  local 
medical  centers  to  collect  funds  owed  them. 
The  contribution  to  the  nursing  home  revolving 
fund  recognizes  the  need  and  increasing  de- 
mand within  the  VA  as  a  whole  for  long-term 
care  services  and  is  a  way  that  third-party  col- 
lections c^n  benefit  veterans  throughout  the 
Nation. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  give  veterans' 
medical  care  a  needed  boost.  It  is  meant  to 
provide  supplemental  funding  to  VA  programs 
and  should  not  be  looked  at  as  a  replacement 
for  the  increased  appropriations  necessary  to 
keep  the  VA  system  delivering  high  quality 
medical  care. 


PARTNERS  IN  SERVICE 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11, 1993 

Mr.    PENNY.    Mr.   Speaker,   several   years 
ago.  Congress  passed  legislation  that  allowed 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1993 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  As- 
sociation of  Florida  Hospital  Auxiliaries  rep- 
resents the  dedicated  volunteers  across  my 
home  State  whose  services  are  absolutely 
vital  to  the  operations  of  our  hospitals.  I  am 
particulariy  proud  that  the  president  of  these 
auxlliarians,  Bette  Klein,  comes  from  my  dis- 
trict. 

Her  acceptance  speech  at  the  installation  of 
the  association's  officers  last  November  sum- 
marizes the  philosophy  of  service  that  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  AFHA.  These  volunteers  of  our 
hospital  auxiliaries  play  a  crucial,  caring  role  in 
our  home  care  system.  I  would  like  to  submit 
Bette  Klein's  excellent  statement  of  purpose 
for  the  AFHA  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Partners  in  Service 
(Acceptance  Speech  of  Bette  Klein) 

The  big  news  this  week  was  the  election  of 
Bill  Clinton  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  you  voted  for  him  or  for 
someone  else,  now  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  in 
America  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  our 
country,  praying  for  and  supporting  in  any 
way  we  can  the  one  who  will  lead  our  coun- 
try, and  in  many  ways  the  world,  in  the  next 
four  years. 

Of  much  less  importance  is  the  news  of  the 
installation  this  night  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Association  of  Florida  Hospital  Auxiliaries.  I 
am  honored  by  the  confidence  you  have 
placed  in  me  as  your  president.  I  seek  your 
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prayers   and  your  support   for  the   coming 
year. 

It  was  in  August  of  1963  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  in  Washington.  D.C.  and 
spoke  those  words  which  have  echoed  around 
the  world:  "I  Have  a  Dream!" 

Do  you  dream?  I  do.  Do  you  ever  "Dream 
the  Impossible  Dream?"  I  do  at  times.  I 
guess  I'm  a  dreamer  and  an  optimist.  Some- 
times I  dream  possible  dreams — and  some- 
times those  dreams  come  true.  If  you  were  at 
the  opening  session  yesterday,  you  heard  the 
speaker.  George  Mendoza  say:  "Beware  of 
what  you  dream.  It  has  the  possibility  of  be- 
coming a  reality." 

Tonight  I  have  a  dream.  It's  a  dream  for 
the  future  of  AFHA.  I  firmly  and  sincerely 
believe  that  it  is  a  possible  dream.  It  can 
happen.  My  dream  tonight  is  that  during  the 
year  I  serve  as  president,  we  will  be  Partners 
in  Service. 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  Part- 
ners in  Service  some  of  you  are  asking.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  it  means  to  me.  First  of  all, 
let's  break  it  apart. 

Partners — meaning  two  or  more  persons 
working  together  on  common  goals  and  ob- 
jectives. Being  on  the  team  and  participating 
as  a  team  member,  not  as  an  individual  star. 
There  are  no  solo  performances.  There  is  no 
Me  First.  There  is  only  cooperation  and  col- 
laboration. Working  together  as  partners  we 
can  get  the  job  done,  and  on  one  individual 
needs  to  claim  the  glory  or  be  singled  out  for 
praise  or  special  commendation. 

Service— meaning  To  Do:  To  Help:  To  Lis- 
ten: To  Share:  To  Give  of  our  time  and  our 
talents  for  the  good  of  others.  It  means  look- 
ing beyond  self  to  others  and  flnding  ways 
and  words  to  ease  pain  and  burdens:  to  calm 
fears  and  anxieties:  to  wipe  away  tears  and 
sorrows;  to  help  others  find  New  Hope  and 
New  Beginnings.  So  we  broke  up  our  theme. 
Partners  in  Service.  Now  let  us  put  it  back 
together  again.  When  we  do  we  find  that 
Partners  is  what  we  are.  and  Service  is  what 
we  do.  Our  best  service  is  always  in  partner- 
ship with  one  another.  Let's  begin  with 
AFHA  which  has  almost  40  years  of  service 
to  the  auxiliaries  and  hospitals  in  the  state 
of  Florida.  That's  a  lot  of  time  and  commit- 
ment! 

Just  today  an  auxiliary  president  gave  me 
a  good  example  of  commitment.  When  she 
entered  her  hospital  for  duty  for  the  fourth 
time  in  a  week,  she  was  greeted  by  a  stafT 
member  who  commented:  "I've  seen  you  here 
every  day  this  week,  are  you  a  widow?" 
"No."  she  answered,  "at  least  I  wasn't  when 
I  left  home  this  morning." 

I  was  thinking  about  how  some  things 
change,  and  how  some  things  remain  the 
same.  Consider  some  of  the  famous  compa- 
nies associated  with  a  certain  product  which 
made  them  great  and  famous.  When  you  hear 
the  word  "Singer",  don't  you  automatically 
think  of  a  sewing  machine.  And  when  you 
hear  the  word  "Chris-Craft",  lioats  come  to 
mind.  But  notice  how  times  have  changed. 
Singer  sold  off  its  sewing  machine  division 
and  has  concentrated  its  efforts  toward  man- 
ufacturing of  aerospace  electronic  compo- 
nents used  in  the  space  industry.  Chris-Craft 
no  longer  makes  those  wonderful  wooden 
cabin  cruisers.  Since  1981  the  company  has 
been  in  the  business  of  owning  and  operating 
TV  stations  as  well  as  making  mattresses 
and  plastic  foam. 

When  you  hear  the  letters  "AFHA".  what 
comes  to  mind?  You  can  be  sure  that  the 
AFHA  is  in  the  same  business  it  was  in  when 
it  was  organized.  In  the  volunteer  business — 
a  service  agency — devoted  to  assisting  hos- 
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pitals  and  auxiliaries  through  programs  of 
education,  leadership  development,  teen  age 
volunteers,  and  many  other  worthy  endeav- 
ors. 

What  good  friend  comes  to  your  mind  or  to 
the  minds  of  people  in  your  community  when 
your  auxiliary  is  mentioned? 

When  your  auxiliary  was  organized.  5,  10, 
20  or  even  40  years  ago.  what  were  its  objec- 
tives? Was  it  supposed  to  render  service  to 
the  hospital,  the  patients,  and  the  families  of 
patients  and  community?  Is  that  what  you 
are  doing  today?  Or  have  you  somehow  and 
in  some  way  gotten  off  the  beaten  track  so 
that  you  are  now  known  more  as  a  fund-rais- 
ing or  fraternal  organization  than  a  service 
organization?  In  this  new  year,  a  year  of  New 
Beginnings  and  New  Achievements,  we  need 
to  remember  that  whatever  we  accomplish 
this  year  will  only  be  adding  bricks  and  mor- 
tar to  the  AFHA  foundation  and  building 
which  already  exists.  We  need  to  get  back  to 
the  basics,  to  our  original  Reason  for  Being. 
We  need  to  be  Partners  in  Service  in  all  that 
we  do!  One  thing  we  can  do  is  to  strengthen 
the  '"Traveling  Educational  Programs.  This 
is  a  training  tool  which  reaches  down  to  the 
local  auxiliary. 

I  attended  one  that  was  recently  conducted 
at  Indian  River  Memorial  Hospital  in  Vero 
Beach,  and  heard  about  a  volunteer  who 
waded  through  puddles  of  water  and  bucked 
a  wind-swept  downpour— not  uncommon  in 
Florida.  As  she  entered  the  hospital  her  um- 
brella was  inside  out  and  she  was  dripping 
wet.  The  person  who  greeted  her  remarked: 
"You  certainly  are  a  dedicated  volunteer  to 
come  out  in  weather  like  this."  The  volun- 
teer's reply  was:  "If  this  was  a  paying  job.  I 
would  have  called  in  sick!" 

The  Traveling  Program  is  part  of  our  Lead- 
ership Development  Package.  District  meet- 
ings, annual  meetings,  and  other  state-side 
workshops  and  training  events  are  good  and 
serve  a  real  purpose.  But  they  only  touch  a 
very  small  percentage  of  our  60.000  plus 
members. 

The  Traveling  Educational  Program  is 
aimed  at  reaching  down  to  the  grass  roots 
and  involving  many  more  volunteers  who 
will  gain  new  insights  and  inspiration  for  en- 
thusiastic and  effective  leadership.  It  will 
only  be  beneficial,  however,  if  it  is  used. 
Does  Partners  in  Service  give  us  a  clue  for 
the  future  success  of  this  Traveling  Pro- 
gram? 

Another  area  that  needs  strengthening  is 
the  Teenage  Volunteer  Program.  In  this  en- 
deavor we  enlist  and  train  youth  in  our  local 
communities  in  the  areas  of  hospital  volun- 
teer service.  Through  this  effort  we  have  al- 
ways found  a  number  of  young  people  who 
accept  the  challenge  and  call  to  enter  the 
health  service  field.  This  certainly  is  a  via- 
ble career  opportunity  today  in  view  of  our 
aging  society,  especially  here  in  Florida 
which  has  the  highest  percentage  of  senior 
citizens. 

If  your  auxiliary  has  a  TAV  program.  I  sa- 
lute you.  and  urge  you  to  give  it  all  the  sup- 
port you  can  muster.  Do  not  discourage  the 
young  people  who  become  involved,  or  "Cry 
Foul",  if  for  some  reason  you  find  them 
doing  one  of  your  tasks  or  assignments.  If 
you  do  not  have  a  Teenage  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram in  your  hospital.  I  want  you  to  give  se- 
rious thought  and  consideration  to  getting 
one  started  this  year.  AFHA  can  be  of  help  to 
you  in  developing  such  a  program  and  get- 
ting it  off  the  ground  and  rolling.  You  will  be 
amazed  at  the  energy  and  spirit  of  our  youth. 
They  are  not  all  to  be  written  off  as  those 
who  "do  nothing".  Enlist  the  help  of  those  in 
your  auxiliary  who  have  an  interest  in.  and 
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love  of  young  people,  and  are  willing  to  work 
with  teenagers. 

The  third  emphasis  I  have  for  Partners  in 
Service  this  coming  year  is  the  Advocacy 
Program.  Do  you  know  why  I  believe  so 
strongly  in  getting  involved  as  advocates  for 
Health  Care  Reform?  It's  because  there  are 
more  than  37  million  Americans  without 
health  insurance  and  many  of  them  are  chil- 
dren. Let  me  pose  some  questions:  Do  you 
know  someone  who  is  uninsured?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  all  Americans  should  have  access 
to  basic  health  care?  Do  you  know  a  neigh- 
bor, a  friend,  or  a  family  member  who  has 
had  a  catastrophic  illness? 

Did  you  answer  "Yes"  to  any  of  those  ques- 
tions? If  you  did,  you  know  why  we  need  to 
be  advocates  for  Health  Care  Reform.  As  re- 
sponsible aitizens:  as  avid  consumers:  and  as 
health  care  volunteers:  we  have  the  duty  to 
become  well-informed  of  the  facts  and  the  is- 
sues concerning  health  care.  And.  when  we 
do.  we  have  the  further  responsibility  to 
make  our  leaders  in  government  aware  of 
our  concerns  and  objectives. 

To  the  legislators,  we  are  uniquely  quali- 
fied as  advocates.  They  know  our  involve- 
ment in  the  health  care  field  is  voluntary. 
The  Florida  Hospital  Association  invited 
members  of  our  association  to  join  them  in 
Tallahassee  for  "Hospital  Day  in  the  Legisla- 
ture" a  few  years  ago.  Each  year  the  number 
of  AFHA  members  attending  has  grown. 

We  have  a  "Hospital  Day  in  the  Legisla- 
ture" scheduled  for  February  17.  1993.  I  hope 
to  see  you  there. 

Dream  along  with  me  about  the  year 
ahead.  Join  with  me.  and  with  the  sixty- 
thousand  plus  auxilians  all  over  the  state  of 
Florida,  to  be  Partners  in  Service:  to 
strengthen  the  Traveling  Education  Pro- 
gram; to  increase  the  number  of  Teenage 
Volunteer  groups;  and  to  be  advocates  of  re- 
form in  our  Health  Care  System.  Dreams  do 
come  true — even  impossible  ones. 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  my  auxiliary  fam- 
ily who  have  given  me  so  much  love  and  sup- 
port. I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  presence  of 
all  our  family  members,  except  our  mothers 
who  were  not  able  to  come.  You  have  also 
given  me  much  love  and  support  even  when 
I  had  to  miss  a  confirmation  or  first  com- 
munion. And  thanks  to  my  husband.  Frank, 
who  is  "The  Wind  Beneath  My  Wings". 

My  prayer  for  each  one  of  you  this  night  is 
that  in  the  coming  year  you  will  find  wisdom 
for  each  decision;  strength  in  each  respon- 
sibility: success  in  each  endeavor:  joy  in 
each  relationship:  and  love  in  everything! 


AMERICAN  FLAT  GLASS  INDUSTRY 
DESERVES  FAIR  TREATMENT 
UNDER  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
FREE-TRADE  AGREEMENT 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEX.^.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know.  I  support  the 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agreement.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  NAFTA,  along  with  well-crafted 
side  agreements  on  the  environment  and  labor 
could  represent  a  historic  opportunity  to  en- 
hance the  relationship  between  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  generating  more 
exports  and  creating  more  jobs  in  all  three 
countnes.  For  Slates  such  as  mine,  the 
NAFTA  has  the  potential  for  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  enrichment. 
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As  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  granting 
fast-track  negotiating  authority  to  President 
Bush,  I  worked  hard  to  secure  support,  here  in 
the  House,  to  win  that  critical  vote.  However, 
like  many  others  in  the  Congress  who  sup- 
ported fast-track,  I  have  lingering  concerns  re- 
garding the  content  of  the  NAFTA  and  its  im- 
pact upon  various  industries,  the  environment, 
and  the  American  work  force.  Today,  I  wouW 
like  to  specifically  address  the  NAFTA's  pro- 
posed treatment  of  the  flat  glass  industry. 

The  final  NAFTA  text  allowed  the  Mexicans 
to  keep  their  high,  20  percent  tariff  on  all 
meaningful  United  States  flat  glass  imports,  to 
be  phased  out  slowly  over  8  to  1 0  years,  while 
all  United  States  tariffs  on  Mexican  flat  glass 
products,  that  are  currently  subject  to  the  GSP 
exemption,  would  be  eliminated  immediately. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  United  States  flat  glass 
industry  has  concluded  that  they  will  be  worse 
off  if  NAFTA  is  implemented  in  its  current 
form,  since  at  least,  without  NAFTA  they  could 
at  least  petition  USTR  to  revoke  the  Mexican 
flat  glass  industry's  tariff  preference. 

In  Texas,  this  industry  not  only  accounts  for 
over  3,000  jobs  in  three  large  flat  glass  plants 
and  many  smaller  fabrication  facilities,  but  the 
primary  U.S.  glass  manufacturers  are  among 
the  most  substantial  buyers  of  Texas-pro- 
duced natural  glass.  Regrettably,  instead  of 
leveling  the  playing  field  as  intended,  the  pro- 
posed NAFTA  perpetuates  an  extraordinary 
tanff  advantage  for  the  Mexican  flat  glass  in- 
dustry. 

Already,  Mexican-made  flat  glass  is  displac- 
ing Texas-made  products  at  an  alarming  rale 
throughout  the  South  and  the  West,  while 
United  States  manufacturers  have  no  way  of 
defending  their  market  share  by  exporting  into 
Mexico.  In  fact,  just  yesterday,  I  learned  that 
one  of  our  plants  in  Texas  has  lost  a  major 
contract  with  General  Motors  to  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Mexican  flat  glass  conglomerate  called 
Vitro.  While  the  exact  outcome  of  this  contract 
cancellation  remains  uncertain,  what  we  do 
know  is  that  this  plant  employs  over  500  Tex- 
ans  and  their  jobs  are  now  in  jeopardy. 

The  United  Stales  industry  estimates  that 
thousands  of  American  flat  glass  jobs  will  be 
needlessly  lost  as  a  result — not  because 
United  States  manufacturers  are  uncompeti- 
tive, but  because  NAFTA  in  its  current  form 
would  effectively  bar  them  from  competing  in 
Mexico.  By  the  time  the  tariffs  are  finally  elimi- 
nated, thousands  of  flat  glass  workers  in 
Texas  and  throughout  the  Southwest  may  be 
permanently  displaced  and  the  global  competi- 
tiveness of  United  States  manufacturers  dimin- 
ished. Even  former  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative Caria  Hills  told  this  committee  in 
September  of  last  year,  that  she  was  dis- 
appointed that  United  States  negotiators  did 
not  achieve  a  better  deal  on  flat  glass. 

The  Mexican  flat  glass  industry  does  not 
need  protection.  It  currently  boasts  some  of 
the  world's  largest  and  most  modern  glass- 
making  facilities  and  purports  to  enjoy  the 
highest  profit  margins  of  any  flat  glassmaking 
operation  in  the  world.  Moreover,  it  benefits 
from  preferential  production  costs,  including 
labor  costs  which  are  one-fiftieth  those  of  U.S. 
manufacturers,  and  traditionally  low  energy 
costs  from  the  Government  supplier.  This  en- 
ergy cost  differential  will  become  acute  if  the 
administration   proposed    BTU   tax    is   imple- 
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mented,  since  energy  costs  are  the  single 
largest  production  cost  in  flat  glass  manufac- 
turing. 

Under  no  circumstances  am  I  advocating 
that  we  reopen  the  text  of  the  NAFTA— this 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  What  I  am  seek- 
ing, however,  is  fair  treatment  and  tariff  reci- 
procity for  an  industry  that  accounts  for  over 
100,000  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  proposed  NAFTA 
that  provides  for  acceleration  of  tanff  reduction 
rates,  if  both  parties  agree.  Clearly,  the  Mexi- 
cans will  have  no  incentive  to  accelerate  the 
tariffs  on  flat  glass,  unless  the  President  ob- 
tains their  commitment  to  do  so  before  the 
NAFTA  is  implemented.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, that  including  this  acceleration  clause  will 
not  require  any  change  to  the  existing  NAFTA 
text  and  I  hope  that  the  negotiators  senously 
consider  this  option. 

The  NAFTA  is  an  enormous  opportunity  lor 
us  to  create  jobs,  generate  economic  growth 
and  increase  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  If  we  are 
innovative,  we  can  work  together  to  build  upon 
the  progress  already  made  in  the  initial  nego- 
tiations, and  present  an  agreement  that  is 
good  for  our  environment,  good  for  our  work- 
ers, and  good  for  our  economy. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROTECT  FAIRNESS  OF  ARBI- 
TRATION SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OF  TK.\.\.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  intro- 
duce legislation  that  will  protect  small  business 
persons  from  being  forced  to  mvoluntanly 
waive  substantive  legal  nghts  to  obtain  or 
renew  a  franchise.  Manufacturers  are  includ- 
ing clauses  in  nonnegotiated  sales  and  service 
contracts  which  require  that  binding  arbitration 
shall  be  the  sole  remedy  in  disputes  between 
parties  to  the  contract.  These  clauses  depnve 
small  businesses  access  to  established  Slate 
laws,  procedures,  and  forums  otherwise  avail- 
able under  the  law. 

This  situation  is  patently  unfair.  All  States, 
except  Alaska,  have  enacted  laws  to  combat 
the  many  documented  abuses  that  occur 
when  manufacturers  take  advantage  of  their 
supenor  bargaining  power  and  economic  posi- 
tion over  their  franchisees.  By  representing  the 
clause  as  merely  an  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion feature,  manufacturers  are  able  to  skirt 
State  laws,  procedures,  and  forums  specifi- 
cally enacted  to  provide  basic  rights  and  safe- 
guard franchisees  and  family  businesses — 
such  as  automobile  dealerships. 

The  proposal  I  offer  restores  fundamental 
fairness  to  the  arbitration  process  by  guaran- 
teeing that  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  under  a 
sales  and  sen/ice  contract  is  voluntary.  This 
bill  amends  the  Federal  Arbitration  Act  in  the 
least  obtrusive  manner  to  provide  that  for 
sales  and  service  contracts  the  important  deci- 
sion of  waiving  rights  is  made  freely,  without 
any  coercion.  This  is  achieved  by  assuring 
that  both  parties  to  the  contract  have  the  of>- 
portunity  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  artji- 
trate  after  a  controversy  arises. 
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This  legislation  should  not  be  construed  in 
any  way  to  discourage  arbitration.  The  meas- 
ure's purpose  is  to  preclude  a  stronger  party 
from  imposing  arbitration  on  a  weaker  and  un- 
willing party.  This  is  consistent  with  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Federal  Arbitration  Act  which 
indicates  Congress  did  not  intend  the  act 
apply  to  take  it  or  leave  it  contracts,  such  as 
the  sales  and  service  contract  an  automobile 
manufacturer  offers  to  new  and  existing  deal- 
ers. The  manufacturer  presents  the  nonnego- 
tiated contract  to  the  dealer  on  a  take  it  or 
leave  it  basis.  The  measure  is  also  in  con- 
formity with  recent  arbitration  statutes  recently 
passed  by  Congress  which  emphasize  and 
protect  the  voluntariness  of  arbitration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  cospon- 
sors  of  this  measure  to  protect  the  fairness  of 
the  arbitration  system.  Should  you  have  any 
questions,  or  would  like  to  join  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  please  call  me  or  have  your  staff 
aide  call  Barbara  Crapa  at  5-2231. 
H.R.  - 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Voluntary 
Arbitration  Act  of  1993. 

KLKCTION  OK  ARBITRATION 

(a)  Sales  and  Servicf.  Contracts. —Chap- 
ter 1  of  title  9  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"i  17.  Sales  and  service  contracts 

"(a)  Whenever  a  sales  and  service  contract 
provides  for  the  use  of  arbitration  to  resolve 
a  controversy  arising  out  of  or  relating  to 
the  contract,  each  party  to  the  contract 
shall  have  the  option,  after  the  controversy 
arises  and  before  both  parties  commence  an 
arbitration  proceeding,  to  reject  arbitration 
as  the  means  of  settling  the  controversy. 
Any  such  rejection  shall  be  in  writing. 

"(b)  In  making  an  award  in  any  con- 
troversy arising  out  of  or  relating  to  a  sales 
and  service  contract,  the  arbitrator  shall 
provide  the  parties  to  the  contract  with  a 
written  explanation  of  the  factual  and  legal 
basis  for  the  award  and  any  such  award  may 
be  vacated  by  a  court  order  a,s  provided  in 
section  10  or  whenever  the  court  referred  to 
in  section  10  finds  that  the  arbitrator  dis- 
regarded the  law  of  the  State  or  jurisdiction 
in  which  the  retailer's  facilities  are  located. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

'(!>  the  term  'sales  and  service  contract' 
means  a  contract  under  which  any  person 
(including  any  manufacturer,  importer,  or 
distributor)  sells  any  product  to  any  other 
person  for  resale  to  an  ultimate  purchaser 
and  authorizes  such  other  person  to  repair 
and  service  such  product,  and 

"(2)  the  term  retailer'  means  any  person 
authorized  to  resell  any  product  to  an  ulti- 
mate purchaser  and  to  repair  and  service 
such  product  under  a  sales  and  service  con- 
tract.". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  chapter  1  of  title  9.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 

'17.  Sales  and  service  contracts.". 

SEC.  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  to  contracts  entered  into,  amended,  al- 
tered, modified,  renewed,  or  extended  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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BILL  TO  TEMPORARILY  SUSPEND 
THE  DUTY  ON  RIFABUTIN 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  .MK.MCO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  lantf  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  niabutin.  a  drug  which  has  re- 
cently received  approval  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  as  a  new  drug  application 
which  can  prevent  or  delay  the  onset  of  a  life- 
threatening  infection  that  often  afflicts  AIDS 
patients,  Mycobactenum  Avium  Complex 
[MAC].  There  is  currently  no  known  treatment 
for  MAC. 

Specifically,  my  legislation  will  temporanly 
suspend  the  duty  on  nfabutin  in  dosage  form, 
classified  in  HTS  3004.20.00  with  a  duty  of  3.7 
percent.  There  is  no  domestic  production  of 
rifabutin  and  Italy  is  the  only  supplier  of  the 
product. 

Rifabutin  will  ultimately  be  bottled,  labeled, 
packaged,  and  distnbuted  by  Adna  Labora- 
tories, a  leading  manufacturer  of  oncological 
and  immunology  products  with  a  major  facility, 
Adna  S.P.  Inc..  in  Albuquerque,  NM. 

This  duty  suspension  bill  will  enhance  the 
availability  and  reduce  the  price  of  nfabutin  for 
the  treatment  of  MAC  and  will  help  preserve 
and  protect  jobs  in  New  Mexico.  I  will  seek  to 
have  this  measure  included  in  the  miscellane- 
ous tariff  legislation  now  under  consideration 
in  the  House. 

H.R. - 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  TEMPORAHY  SUSPENSION  OF  OinT. 

Subchapter  II  of  chapter  99  of  the  Har- 
monized Tariff  Schedule  of  the  United  States 
is  amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  se- 
quence the  following  new  heading: 

no?  31  14    «iliM»>  loau|<        itR       IkcruKif      Ng  cUnp      Onir  IMve 
ktnl  ICAS  No  12/31/ 

'?»»  06  91  M 

(pro«.M  'V  'X 
UlD/WMnkf 
JOMTOOOI 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  1  applies 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption,  on 
or  after  the  15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  796.  THE 
FREEDOM  OF  ACCESS  TO  CLINIC 
ENTRANCES  ACT 


HON.  ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON 

OF  THE  district  OF  COLL'.MBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  became 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Freedom  of  Ac- 
cess to  Clinic  Entrances  Act  [FACE],  I  didn't 
have  homicide  in  mind.  I  wanted  to  protect 
Americans,  especially  women,  from  human 
barricades  who  block  access  to  medical  facili- 
ties. I  wanted  to  aid  localities  where  police  re- 
sources have  been  drained  by  the  invasion  of 
an  Amencan  version  of  brownshirts.  I  wanted 
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to  fill  the  legal  void  when  some  localities 
refuse  to  protect  access  to  clinics.  And  I  want- 
ed to  assure  civility  and  to  deter  civil  disturb- 
ance. 

Now.  with  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  Dr. 
David  Gunn  yesterday  outside  the  clinic  where 
he  practiced  in  Pensacola.  FL.  another  pur- 
pose must  be  added  to  the  Freedom  of  Ac- 
cess to  Clinic  Entrances  Act:  to  protect  medi- 
cal personnel  against  bodily  harm  and  loss  of 
life  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  fanaticism  of  the  anti-choice  zealots 
has  finally  played  out  the  full  logic  of  their  tac- 
tics. Surely  people  of  good  will  on  tx)th  sides 
of  the  abortion  debate  will  come  together  on 
the  issue  of  violence  and  murder  in  the 
streets.  Let  us  draw  a  line  in  the  political  sand 
here  and  now  with  the  only  decent  response 
available.  Support  the  quick  passage  of  the 
Freedom  of  Access  to  Clinic  Entrances  Act. 


THE  HATCH  ACT 


HON.  DAVE  CAMP 

OF  MICHIGA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  voted  to  change  the  law  re- 
garding political  activity  of  Government  em- 
ployees. However.  I  believe  the  Hatch  Act 
serves  the  country  well.  It  protects  Govern- 
ment employees  from  being  subjected  to  politi- 
cal coercion  or  being  able  to  use  their  Govern- 
ment service  for  political  intimidation. 

I  offer  two  specific  reasons.  If  we  repeal  the 
Hatch  Act,  a  Federal  Election  Commission 
employee  could  volunteer  for  a  political  can- 
didate and  then  m  his  or  her  |ob  audit  the  fi- 
nancial reports  of  the  opponents  candidate. 
Employees  of  the  Justice  Department.  CIA. 
FBI.  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  who 
have  access  to  sensitive  information  should  be 
free  of  the  possibility  of  being  influenced  to 
use  that  information  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses. 

We  should  consider  the  views  of  Govern- 
ment employees  themselves.  A  1989  study 
found  that  most  Government  workers  like  the 
Hatch  Act  because  it  gives  them  protection 
from  the  partisan  agenda  of  their  Government 
supenors. 

Government  employees  can  currently  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process.  They  may 
vote,  make  contnbutions  to  political  cam- 
paigns, and  be  memljers  of  political  parlies. 
However,  repealing  the  Hatch  Act  means  that 
Government  employees,  who  are  supposed  to 
carry  out  their  duties  to  all  citizens  in  a  non- 
partisan manner,  could  politically  threaten  the 
very  people  they  are  supposed  to  serve. 


FEDERAL  RESEARCH  PRODUCT 
COMMERCIALIZATION  ACT 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce legislation  which  will  ensure  the  tax- 
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payers  have  someone  in  their  corner  when  pri- 
vate commercial  interests  seek  to  profit  from 
publicly  funded  biomedical  research. 

Earlier  today.  I  chaired  a  heanng  of  the 
Sutxommittee  on  Regulation.  Business  Op- 
portunities and  Technology,  during  which  the 
subcommittee  continued  its  2-year-long  inquiry 
into  the  pricing  of  drugs  and  other  medical 
technology  which  result  from  cooperation  be- 
tween taxpayer-supported,  nonprofit  research 
labs,  and  commercial  Interests  such  as  the 
pharmaceutical  industry. 

The  potential  importance  of  this  public-pri- 
vate biomedical  research  coltatwration  to  the 
Nation's  health  is  indisputable.  From  these 
projects  flow  life-enhancing  treatments  for  can- 
cer, medications  for  cardiovascular  disease 
and  cures  for  diseases  and  conditions  that  for- 
merly meant  death  or  a  lifetime  of  disability  for 
millions  of  Amencans. 

But  this  collaboration  has.  over  time,  also 
cemented  the  economic  foundation  of  a  very 
large  and  very  profitable  industry.  On  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  to 
take  one  ma)or  example,  mines  a  mother  lode 
of  valuable  medical  discoveries  from  a  lab 
system  that  taxpayers  support  to  the  tune  of 
some  S10  billion  a  year.  Three  of  every  four 
of  these  billions  of  dollars  goes  to  a  private 
university  or  independent  lab. 

According  to  Business  Week,  a  rapidly 
growing  share  of  drugs  are  brought  to  the 
marketplace  with  the  taxpayer  having  funded 
much  of  the  research  through  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  Already,  according  to  NIH's 
Dr.  Bruce  Chabner,  up  to  half  of  the  most  val- 
uable cancer  and  AIDS  drugs  are  developed 
with  substantial  taxpayer  research  support. 

At  present,  drug  companies  have  their 
choice  of  two  no-toll  freeways  to  the  market, 
both  well-paved  with  tax  dollars.  The  first  is  to 
establish  a  direct  partnership  with  the  NIH,  by 
entering  into  a  Cooperative  Research  and  De- 
velopment Agreement,  or  CRADA.  A  second 
lucrative  route  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  part- 
ner with  a  university  or  pnvate  research  insti- 
tute that  has  received  no-stnngs  funding  from 
the  NIH.  Let  me  briefly  offer  my  colleagues  an 
example  of  each  type  of  relationship. 

Taxol,  a  drug  described  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  as  the  most  promising 
anticancer  agent  developed  in  the  past  15 
years  is  a  revealing  case  study  of  CRADA 
partnerships  in  action.  It  is  an  important  exam- 
ple to  test  the  drug  manufacturers'  contention 
that  high  drug  prices  are  necessary  to  finance 
all  that  R&D.  With  Taxol,  NCI  and  the  tax- 
payers did  all  the  heavy  lifting  necessary  to 
get  this  drug  to  market.  According  to  a  Sep>- 
tember  10,  1991,  letter  I  received  from  Cancer 
Institute  Director  Dr.  Broder,  "Taxol  was  dis- 
covered and  developed  within  the  NCI's  com- 
prehensive anticancer  drug  development  pro- 
gram". 

Specifically,  Dr.  Broder  stated,  the  NCI  was 
responsible  for: 

(1»  The  Initial  collection  and  recollection 
of  (Pacific  Yew  tree)  bark;  (2)  all  biological 
screenini?  in  both  cell  culture  and  animal 
tumor  systems;  (3)  chemical  purification, 
isolation,  and  structure  identification;  (4) 
larire-scale  production,  from  collection  of 
bark  through  preparation  of  material  suit- 
able for  human  use;  (5)  development  and  pro- 
duction of  a  suitable  intravenous  dosage  for- 
mulation: (6)  preclinical  toxicology;  (7)  filing 
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of  an  Investigational  New  Drug  Application 
(INDA)  with  the  FDA.  along  with  all  re- 
quired documentation;  and  (8)  sponsorship  of 
all  activities,  including  efforts  directed  to- 
ward total  and  partial  synthesis  of  the  drug, 
have  been  supported  through  NCI  research 
grants  and  intramural  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  did  all  this 
and  produced  Taxol  at  a  cost  of  60  to  90 
cents  per  milligram.  But  the  retail  pnce  worked 
out  between  NIH  and  the  Government's  com- 
mercial partner.  Bnstol-Myers  Squibb,  has  the 
public  paying  S4.87  per  milligram  of  Taxol. 

This  very  high  price  is  the  result  of  two  sig- 
nificant mistakes  NIH  made  in  negotiating  the 
final  pnce  of  Taxol.  First,  price  was  an  after- 
thought in  the  negotiations.  NIH  settled  on 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb  as  their  partner  before 
they  even  discussed  price.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  the  time  to  negotiate 
something  this  important  is  before  closing  the 
deal,  not  afterward,  when  the  Government  has 
lost  its  leverage. 

The  second  crucial  error  made  by  NIH  was 
their  agreeing  to  a  price  set  at  the  median  of 
prices  for  existing  cancer  therapies.  The  me- 
dian isn't  necessanly  a  bad  idea — because 
many  new  drugs  are  priced  above  all  existing 
therapies.  But  the  list  of  existing  cancer  thera- 
pies NIH  used  to  find  the  median  included  an 
unrelated  product.  Human  Growth  Hormone. 
Not  only  is  this  not  a  cancer  therapy,  but 
consumer  groups  will  stand  in  line  for  hours 
for  a  chance  to  tell  Congress  how  grossly 
overpriced  Human  Growth  Hormone  is.  If  HGH 
had  been  left  off  the  list,  consumers — chiefly 
elderly  women — would  pay  40  percent  less  for 
Taxol. 

Taxol  shows  the  shortcomings  of  the 
CRADA  process  under  existing  law.  But  the 
evidence  indicates  that  the  teixpayers  may  be 
exploited  far  more  aggressively  through  a  sec- 
ond kind  of  biomedical  partnership  also  lubn- 
cated  by  taxpayer  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
consider,  as  a  case  study  of  this  second  type 
of  relationship,  a  major  10-year  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  Sandoz  Corporation  of  Basel, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Scnpps  Research  Insti- 
tute of  La  Jolla,  CA. 

Scnpps  gets  most  of  its  operating  fur>ds,  al- 
most Si  00  million  a  year,  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  It  has  signed  an  exclusive  tech- 
nology transfer  arrangement  with  Sandoz, 
which  will  supercede  an  existing  exclusive 
agreement  between  Scnpps  and  Johnson  and 
Johnson  Corp.  As  a  result  of  its  agreement, 
Sandoz  has  m  effect  accomplished  a  lever- 
aged buyout  of  1  billion  dollars'  worth  of  feder- 
ally supported  research  for  )ust  S300  million. 

A  billion  dollars  is  obviously  a  lot  of  teutpayer 
money.  But  there  is  much  more  at  stake  than 
the  money  involved  in  the  Scripps  deal.  In 
1991,  the  top  25  independent  and  university- 
based  labs  received  over  S5  billion  in  Federal 
awards,  mostly  through  grants  from  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Despite  this  signifi- 
cant infusion  of  tax  dollars,  these  private  re- 
search institutes  are  free  to  sign  exclusive 
technology  transfer  agreements  that  convert 
this  tax  money  to  the  use  of  private  drug  and 
device  companies. 

One  would  hope  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  scrutinize  how  this  money  was 
being  spent.  But  in  the  Scripps  case,  the  key 
Government    agency,    NIH,    was    neither   in- 
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formed  nor  involved  in  this  deal.  We  have  a 
situation  where  the  labs  and  the  drug  compa- 
nies romance  one  another,  cut  sweetheart 
deals,  and  then  hand  the  taxpayer  the  tab. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  be  clear:  Though  I 
have  raised  the  Scrlpps-Sandoz  deal  as  a 
case  study,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  this 
is  an  isolated  problem.  My  review  of  the  stat- 
utes and  my  conversations  with  NIH  officials 
suggest  strongly  that  the  Federal  administra- 
tors who  fund  and  are  ostensibly  responsible 
for  supervising  this  infusion  of  tax  dollars  into 
the  biomedical  research  system  appear  to 
have  little  control  over  any  aspect  of  any  deals 
similar  to  the  Scripps- Sandoz  arrangement. 

The  problem  with  the  absence  of  Federal 
oversight  of  this  system  is  not  the  commer- 
cialization of  important  new  drugs  and  de- 
vices, but  rather  the  fact  that  these  vital  prod- 
ucts are  developed  at  taxpayer  expense  and 
then  priced  out-of-sight  by  those  in  industry. 
The  question  anses  as  to  what  does  the  tax- 
payer get  in  return  for  his  or  her  investment? 
Should  the  public  expect  nothing  more  than 
they  would  receive  if  a  drug  company  discov- 
ered and  developed  a  new  drug  on  Its  own, 
with  no  assistance  from  the  taxpayer? 

While  taxpayers  might  wonder  what  they  get 
out  of  it,  the  current  arrangement  could  have 
been  designed  by  the  drug  companies,  it 
works  so  well  for  them.  In  the  Scnpps  case  it 
appears  the  Federal  Government  is  using  tax- 
payer moneys  to  bolster  the  bottom  line  of  a 
major  foreign  corporation.  Meanwhile,  we  do 
them  the  additional  favor  of  freezing  out  do- 
mestic competition,  decreasing  market  access 
to  small  companies  and  encouraging  higher 
drug  prices  for  American  consumers — who  al- 
ready pay  some  of  the  highest  drug  prices  in 
the  world. 

There  are  other  troubling  aspects  to  the 
Scnpps-Sandoz  deal.  Agreements  like  this  are 
often  detrimental  to  small  business,  because 
they  create  monopolies  dominated  by  very 
large,  multinational  pharmaceutical  companies 
that  block  out  any  prospect  of  marketplace 
competition  over  the  price  of  these  products. 

Now  there's  evidence  that  at  least  some 
federally  supported  research  institutions  be- 
lieve they  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
show  the  Federal  Government  the  agreements 
they  have  entered  into  with  private  drug  com- 
panies— even  after  the  agreement  is  a  done 
deal. 

In  addition,  in  the  Scripps-Sandoz  case,  the 
Federal  Government  may  have  turned  a  blind 
eye  toward  conflict-of-interest  risks  involving 
key  administrators  or  researchers  at  these  tax- 
exempt,  federally  subsidized  institutions.  Drug 
and  device  companies  may  reward  these  indi- 
viduals with  consulting  contracts  and  equity 
ownership  Incentives.  Clearly,  these  sweet- 
heart deals  can  bias  decisions  made  by  these 
key  lab  personnel  who  are,  In  effect,  directing 
the  flow  of  the  taxpayers'  investment  In  bio- 
medical research  and  development. 

Yet,  for  years,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  White  House,  re- 
sponding to  pharmaceutical  industry  pressure, 
squelched  a  package  of  conflict-of-interest 
regulations  designed  to  discourage  misuse  of 
Federal  grants.  I  regret  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  this  has  created  an  atmosphere 
of  troubling  entrepreneurship  among  insiders 
at  these  labs. 
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I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  NIH  is,  at  my 
request,  looking  beyond  the  Scripps-Sandoz 
and  Scnpps-Johnson  &  Johnson  deals.  NIH  is 
trying  to  define  the  extent  of  similar  arrange- 
ments throughout  its  grantee  community.  More 
than  100  research  institutions  receiving  NIH 
moneys  are  tjeing  surveyed  by  the  NIH.  Dr. 
Bernadine  Healy,  the  NIH  director,  has  co- 
operated fully  in  the  subcommittee's  inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  question  of  the 
pricing  of  products  resulting  from  taxpayer 
funded  research,  this  deal  and  others  like  it 
raise  a  numtier  of  important  questions  of  criti- 
cal concern  to  scientists,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  taxpayer. 

How  will  this  deal  impact  normal  inter- 
change between  scientists  within  and  outside 
of  Scripps.  and  how  will  that  affect  the  devel- 
opment and  diffusion  of  groundbreaking 
science?  Will  a  Scripps  scientist,  whose  bread 
is  not  only  buttered,  but  paid  for  by  Sandoz, 
be  barred  from  speaking  to  a  colleague  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  or  at  Georgetown,  lest 
he  give  away  company-owned  secrets? 

What  kind  of  controls  are  in  place  to  prevent 
an  unscrupulous  administrator  from  selling  ac- 
cess to  his  laboratory  for  what  amounts  to  a 
professional  or  financial  gain? 

Also,  do  U.S. -based  drug  companies  have 
the  same  kind  of  access  to  publicly  supported 
labs  in  foreign  countries  that  foreign  compa- 
nies appear  to  have  in  ours? 

I  remain  concerned  that  there  are  substan- 
tial questions  as  to  whether  the  Scripps  deal, 
and  others  like  if,  may  violate  the  Bayh-Dole 
Act,  which  is  the  principal  law  governing  the 
conduct  of  Federal  technology  transfer  to  pri- 
vate commercial  entities. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
ensure  that  the  taxpayers  can  afford  the  vital 
biomedical  products  created  by  their  invest- 
ment In  biomedical  research  and  development. 
Under  my  proposal,  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  private  grantees,  including  universities 
and  research  institutes  like  Scripps,  would  be 
obliged  to  negotiate  a  pricing  formula  before 
entering  into  an  agreement.  At  present,  prices 
are  discussed  only  after  a  commercial  partner 
has  closed  a  deal  to  cash  in  on  taxpayer  fund- 
ed research — but  at  that  date  the  Government 
has  lost  all  of  its  leverage  to  obtain  fair  price 
for  our  American  consumers. 

The  bill  would  also  alter  the  routine  practice 
whereby  NIH  and  its  grantees  enter  into  exclu- 
sive agreements  with  a  single  commercial 
partner.  Instead,  whenever  possible,  more 
than  one  company  would  be  colicensed  to  de- 
velop and  market  a  product,  to  ensure  a  great- 
er level  of  price  competition  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  President 
Clinton's  technology  transfer  Initiative,  and  in 
fact  authored  the  Federal  law  establishing  pilot 
projects  to  promote  technology  transfer  be- 
tween Federal  labs  and  small  businesses.  It  is 
especially  important,  however,  that  biomedical 
technology  transfer  meets  high  standards,  be- 
cause 35-40  percent  of  all  drug  and  device 
sales  are  paid  for  at  public  expense  through 
programs  like  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  To  tap 
the  full  potential  of  technology  transfer,  the  law 
must  require  greater  accountability  from  public 
entities  who  receive  tax  moneys,  and  a  great- 
er return  on  the  taxpayer's  investment  from 
their  commercial  partners. 
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THE  LOCAL  EXCHANGE  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE SHARING  ACT  OF 
1993 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1993 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleague  Congressman  RtCK  Boucher 
and  I  are  introducing  the  Local  Exchange  In- 
frastructure Sharing  Act  of  1993.  The  bill 
would  permit  local  exchange  carriers  to  share 
their  respective  technologies  in  providing  local 
exchange  service. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  domestic  telecommunications  pol- 
icy, considers  the  preservation  of  universal 
service  as  a  bedrock  principle.  The  legislation 
that  Congressman  Boucher  and  1  are  spon- 
soring takes  this  fundamental  precept  to  the 
next  generation  of  telecommunications  tech- 
nology to  ensure  that  urban  and  rural  Ameri- 
cans alike  have  the  same  access  to  reliable, 
affordable  telephone  service. 

Our  bill  will  enable  those  small,  independent 
telephone  companies  that  serve  rural  America 
to  work  with  larger  phone  companies  as  the 
network  modernization  process  moves  for- 
ward. To  avoid  potential  antitrust  concems, 
the  bill  specifically  exempts  the  sharing 
scheme  from  antitrust  laws. 

The  Local  Exchange  Infrastructure  Sharing 
Act  of  1993  is  consistent  with  the  market-ori- 
ented philosophy  I  have  espoused  during  my 
tenure  in  Congress.  That  is,  while  Congress 
seeks  to  enhance  the  progress  of  networi< 
modernization,  it  should  not  prescribe  a  par- 
ticular outcome.  This  legislation  implicitly  rec- 
ognizes that  the  industry  itself — and  not  the 
Federal  bureaucracy — is  the  key  that  will 
unlock  the  doonway  to  the  information  revolu- 
tion. The  industry  has  both  the  financial 
wherewithal  and  the  innovative  spirit  to  bring 
the  fruits  of  digital  technology  to  every  Amer- 
ican home  and  business. 

In  my  home  State  of  Texas,  we  have  58 
independent  telephone  companies,  many  of 
whom  serve  rural  areas  of  the  State.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  these,  and  other  similariy 
situated  companies,  will  be  the  pnmary  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  legislation.  Working  together,  I 
believe  all  members  of  the  local  exchange  in- 
dustry will  successfully  deploy  new  tecfv 
nologies  that  enable  the  United  States  to 
maintain  its  position  as  the  world's  tele- 
communications leader. 


A  SALUTE  TO  CLEVELAND 
HEIGHTS  HIGH  SCHOOL  STU- 
DENTS WINNERS  IN  THE  '"WE 
THE  PEOPLE"  COMPETITION 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
nse  today  to  salute  students  from  the  Cleve- 
land Heights  High  School  government  class 
who  were  recent  winners  in  the  "We  the  Peo- 
ple: The  Citizen  and  the  Constitution"  competi- 
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tion.  I  also  extend  my  congratulations  to  their 
instructor.  Dr.  Alan  Wolf,  and  Cleveland 
Heights  pnncipal,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Shaddow. 

Ch/er  the  years,  the  "We  the  People"  com- 
petition has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful educational  programs  in  the  country. 
The  competition  is  designed  to  teach  young 
people  about  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  Of 
Rights,  and  the  pnnciples  and  values  they  em- 
body. Students  examine  the  basic  pnnciples  of 
constitutional  democracy  and  the  history  of  the 
Constitution.  The  competition  is  administered 
by  the  Center  for  Civic  Education,  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  cosponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleveland  Heights  govern- 
ment class,  having  won  at  the  regional  level, 
spent  many  months  preparing  for  the  state- 
wide competition,  Including  a  thorough  review 
of  constitutional  issues  and  indepth  analyses 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  although  the  Cleveland 
Heights  team  failed  to  secure  the  State  title, 
they  did  an  outstanding  job  of  representing 
their  school  and  the  1 1  st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  the  competition. 

I  take  pnde  in  supporting  the  "We  the  Peo- 
ple" competition  in  my  Congressional  District 
and  I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  out- 
standing students  from  Cleveland  Heights 
High  School.  I  wish  each  of  them  much  contin- 
ued success. 

Cleveland  Heights  High  School  "We  the 
People"  Participants 

Mattew  Alandt,  Colleen  Braham,  Adam 
Brown.  Rayna  Fomby.  Michael  Henry.  Paolo 
Innarelli,  Edward  J.  Jackson.  Ill,  Kelly 
Jackson,  Tawana  Johnson,  Scott  Kitzmiller. 
Meridith  Koch. 

Willie  Kyle.  Jr..  Lasbaune  Leach.  John 
Menitt.  Monique  Primm.  Jonathan  See. 
Chalana  Seward.  David  Shaw.  Megan  Sher- 
man. Tomlsha  Snyder.  Lisa  Summer. 


H.R.  1236.  INVERTED  TARIFF  BILL 


HON.  RALPH  REGUU 

of  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11. 1993 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  joined  by 
six  of  my  House  colleagues  on  March  4,  1993 
on  the  Introduction  of  legislation  which  would 
resolve  a  tariff  problem  that  the  domestic  pipe 
and  tube  industry  has  faced  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  inverted  tanff  bill.  H.R.  1236.  would 
amend  the  Harmonized  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  correct  the  tariff  rate  inversion 
on  cartxin  and  stainless  steel  pipe  and  tutie 
products.  A  general  policy  Ijehind  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
our  trading  partners  is  to  effect  higher  tariffs 
on  higher  value-added  products.  However,  the 
Harmonized  Tanff  Schedule  of  the  United 
States  applies  lower  tariffs  on  higher  value- 
added  products,  steel  pipes  and  tubes,  than  it 
applies  to  the  input  products,  steel  sheets  and 
plates. 

Since  1985  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
sought  a  reasonable  remedy  for  this  unin- 
tended and  unfair  tariff  inversion.  Those  Mem- 
bers who  have  worked  with  former  Member 
Marty  Russo  and  others  in  the  House  Steel 
Caucus  and  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee are  committed  to  finding  resolution  to  this 
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problem.  Over  the  years,  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  the  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  First.  I  would  like 
to  highlight  the  activities  that  took  place  with 
the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 
At  hearings  and  in  formal  correspondence,  we 
have  effectively  communicated  our  concerns 
atwut  this  issue  to  USTR.  It  was  first  sug- 
gested to  the  Trade  Subcommittee  on  July  7, 
1988  that  USTR  would  seek  to  correct  the  tar- 
iff inversion  between  welded  steel  pipes  and 
tubes  and  flat-rolled  steel  through  the  GATT 
tariff  negotiations.  The  staff  at  the  USTR  ac- 
knowledged that  this  tariff  inversion  was  harm- 
ful to  U.S.  producers  of  pipe  and  tut)e  prod- 
ucts. Going  back  to  the  late  1980's  during  the 
Yeutter  term  at  USTR,  we  heard  affirmative 
views  that  the  tariff  inversion  was  a  problem 
for  producers.  Former  USTR  Clayton  Yeutter 
indicated  then  that  this  tariff  inversion  was  a 
high  priority  for  the  United  States  at  the  Uru- 
guay round  trade  talks.  On  September  22, 
1988,  the  Trade  Subcommittee  held  a  hearing 
to  consider  the  bill  to  correct  the  tariff  inver- 
sion in  which  former  USTR  general  counsel 
Judith  Bello  assured  members  of  the  sut>- 
committee  that  the  United  States  would  seek 
to  correct  the  inversion  through  the  GATT. 
Former  U.S.  Trade  Representative  Caria  Hills 
reiterated  the  administration's  intention  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  the  GATT  multilateral  nego- 
tiations In  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
House  bill  sponsors  on  May  4,  1989.  Further- 
more, on  a  trade  policy  level  it  is  agreed  that 
tariff  inversions,  in  general,  are  contrary  to  na- 
tional and  international  tariff  policies.  However, 
despite  these  admissions  the  USTR  has  op- 
posed a  legislative  approach  to  remedy  this 
situation.  Instead  the  USTR  favored  an  ap- 
proach to  resolve  this  problem  through  inter- 
national negotiations  in  the  GATT  Uruguay 
round. 

To  address  these  concerns,  there  were  pro- 
p>osed  changes  to  the  bill  which  would  make 
it  amendable  for  further  consideration.  As  a  re- 
sult in  1991,  the  bill  was  amended  in  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  to  provide  leverage  to 
the  administration  for  continuing  the  tariff  dis- 
cussions in  the  GATT.  This  change  to  the  bill 
was  supported  by  the  committee  leadership 
and  as  a  result  was  included  in  the  1992 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  H.R.  5100,  and  the 
1992  miscellaneous  tariff  bill,  H.R.  4318. 

Today  after  8  years  of  work  on  a  bill  and 
seven  years  into  the  GATT  Uruguay  round  we 
are  still  without  resolution  to  this  problem.  It  is 
my  goal  along  with  others  who  joined  me  on 
this  bill  to  move  this  issue  dunng  this  Con- 
gress. We  have  established  a  strong  history 
on  the  bill  and  have  built  a  consensus  behind 
the  bill.  As  our  negotiators  work  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences in  the  GATT,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
issue  will  be  on  the  table  for  consideration 
under  the  elimination  of  global  tanffs.  Absent 
a  global  steel  trade  agreement,  the  only  re- 
course for  the  domestic  pipe  and  tube  industry 
is  the  pursuit  of  a  legislative  remedy  as  pro- 
posed in  this  bill. 

To  provide  some  background  on  how  this 
problem  arose,  prior  to  1960,  the  duty  on 
pipes  and  tubes  was  more  than  twice  the  duty 
on  the  input  product,  steel  sheets.  In  1960, 
however,  the  duty  for  sheet  was  changed  to 
an  ad  valorem  rate  of  10  percent,  or  about  $5 
per  ton  at  prevailing  prices,  while  the  duty  on 
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pipe  remained  at  the  specific  rate  of  .3  cents 
a  pound,  or  about  S6  per  ton.  Rampant  infla- 
tion in  the  1970's  caused  steel  prices  to  more 
than  quadruple.  By  1975,  duties  on  sheet  and 
plate  were  $20  per  ton  and  those  on  pipe  re- 
mained at  S6  per  ton.  Through  an  oversight, 
this  inversion  caused  by  inflation  was  not  cor- 
rected at  the  time  that  pipe  and  tube  products 
were  converted  to  the  ad  valorem  system  in 
the  1979  GATT  round. 

The  legislation  as  introduced  in  H.R.  1236 
would  correct  this  undesirable  inversion  by  in- 
creasing the  tariffs  on  most  welded  carbon 
steel  pipes  and  tubes  from  their  present  range 
of  0.5  percent  to  1 .9  percent  to  a  range  of  4.9 
percent  to  6.5  percent;  stainless  steel  pipes 
and  tubes  would  be  increased  from  the 
present  range  of  4.9  percent  to  5  percent  up 
to  9.5  percent  to  10.1  percent.  This  increase 
would  equalize  the  duties  between  sheet  and 
pipe  in  a  way  that  should  have  occurred  when 
the  TSUS  was  coverted  to  the  ad  valorem 
system. 

The  U.S.  pipe  and  tube  producers  have  suf- 
fered from  the  grave  circumstances  of  the  tar- 
iff inversion.  It  has  contributed  to  a  higher  U.S. 
trade  deficit.  Coupled  with  flat  markets  in  the 
1970's  and  1980's  and  exacerbated  by  the 
surge  in  imports  the  inversion  has  encouraged 
foreign  producers  to  shift  export  production 
from  sheets  to  pipes  to  avoid  the  higher  duty. 
This  has  led  to  the  decline  of  the  industry  and 
over  the  course  of  the  the  last  20  years  has 
accounted  for  the  loss  of  as  many  as  15,000 
jobs.  As  long  as  the  tariff  inversion  exists  the 
industry  will  continue  to  face  an  uphill  battle  to 
compete  in  fair  trading  environment.  It  is  a  se- 
rious obstacle  for  the  industry  and  is  an  im- 
pediment to  its  future  growth. 

This  bill  has  the  full  support  of  the  carbon 
and  stainless  pipe  and  tube  industries,  as  well 
as  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and 
the  United  Steelworkers  Union. 

This  bill  is  completely  consistent  with  our 
tariff  policy  and  with  our  obligations  under  the 
GATT.  The  United  States  is  required  to  com- 
pensate those  trading  partners  who  request 
compensation  for  the  extra  duties  this  bill 
would  impose.  This  bill  provides  the  adminis- 
tration with  negotiating  authority  in  the  event 
that  a  claim  for  compensation  is  made.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  will 
be  able  to  negotiate  any  compensation  claims 
in  a  way  that  will  spread  out  the  effects  of 
such  compensation  over  many  products  and 
industries  so  as  to  make  its  effect  benign. 

The  existing  tariff  inversion  between  carbon 
and  stainless  pipe  and  tube  products  and  the 
flat-rolled  input  products  is  placing  an  unfair 
burden  on  the  United  States  pipe  and  tube  in- 
dustry. This  inversion  was  not  intended  and  is 
undesirable.  It  conflicts  with  our  general  tanff 
policy  of  having  higher  tariffs  on  higher  valued 
products,  a  policy  which  our  trading  partners 
share.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  action  to  cor- 
rect this  problem.  I  once  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  our  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
harm  caused  by  this  tariff  rate  inversion  by 
joining  with  me  to  enact  this  legislation  In  the 
1 03d  Congress. 
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GUINNESS  WORLD  RECORD  FOR 
CONTINUOUS  SWIMMING  BROKEN 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WAI5H 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  constituents  of 
mine  in  Auburn,  NY,  have  achieved  greatness 
in  a  way  many  of  them  never  would  have 
dreamed.  They  have  collectively  broken  the 
Guinness  worid  record  for  continuous  swim- 
ming after  24  hours  and  2,301  laps. 

In  achieving  this  goal,  the  community  sup- 
ported swimmers  by  cheering  and  otherwise 
encouraging  the  dozens  who  took  part  from 
the  city  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  County,  and  the 
YMCA.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  swimmers,  their 
families,  and  supporters  is  a  picture  of  team- 
work which  I  would  like  to  honor  today. 

When  our  goals  and  aspirations  are  marked 
by  physical  achievement  and  teamwork,  we 
know  we  are  setting  good  example  for  the 
generation  to  follow.  I  salute  these  neighbors 
for  all  the  good  they  do  through  various  orga- 
nizations including  the  YMCA  all  year  long, 
and  in  particular  for  this  terrific  achievement. 


TRIBUTE  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  OF  YOUNG  IS- 
RAEL 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tnbute  to  the  National  Council  of  Young 
Israel  which  will  commemorate  its  81st  Anni- 
versary on  March  14,  at  the  Sheraton  Center 
Hotel,  in  New  Yori<  City.  For  eight  decades, 
the  National  Council  of  Young  Israel  has 
served  as  one  of  the  pristine  voice  of  Judaism. 
The  Young  Israel  movement  has  illuminated 
and  enhanced  the  presence  of  Orthodox  Juda- 
ism across  the  entire  Nation. 

The  National  Council  of  Young  Israel  in- 
cludes over  150  synagogues  all  across  the 
United  States,  and  sponsors  youth  activities, 
which  combat  juvenile  delinquency  through 
prevention.  The  Young  Israel  movement  also 
reaches  out  to  college  students  by  sponsoring 
Kosher  dining  clubs  and  fraternity  houses;  it 
assists  senior  citizens  by  promoting  senior  citi- 
zen programs  and  supporting  a  benevolent  as- 
sociation, and  it  advances  the  cause  of  politi- 
cal activism  through  political  awareness.  Com- 
munity service,  as  well  as  inspirational  leaders 
have  enabled  the  National  Council  of  Young 
Israel  to  perform  the  two  great  mitzvahs  of 
"tikkun  olam" — healing  the  worid — and  of 
being  an  "or  I'goyim"  a  'light'  to  all  nations. 
These  dual  attributes  have  enhanced  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  honor  that  will  be 
bestowed  upon  my  good  friend,  Malcolm 
Honlein.  Malcolm  is  receiving  the  Young  Isra- 
el's prestigious  Jewish  Leadership  Award  in 
recognition  of  his  tireless  service  on  behalf  of 
"klal  Yisroel".  Many  of  us  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  with  him  over  the  years  to  dis- 
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cuss  issues  of  mutual  concern,  including  na- 
tional and  international  affairs,  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Is- 
rael, as  well  as  Jewish  communal  issues. 

The  National  Council  of  Young  Israel  will  be 
honoring  many  other  distinguished  individuals 
for  their  contributions  to  the  council,  their  com- 
munity and  our  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  a  number  of  the  honorees. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  my  neighbor 
and  key  members  of  the  Young  Israel  of  Ja- 
maica Estates,  Dr.  Joseph  Frager,  who  will  be 
honored  with  the  Tzorchai  Tzibbur  Award  for 
his  exemplary  contribution  to  Operation  Torah 
Shield  in  1991  and  his  tireless  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  much-needed  medical  center  in  Jerusa- 
lem. 

Young  Israel  is  also  proud  to  honor  Rabbi 
Mordechai  Grunberg  with  its  notable  Youth 
Service  Award  for  his  outstanding  success 
with  the  youth  program  of  the  Young  Israel  of 
Forest  Hills.  He  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
youth  of  the  community  and  has  enhanced  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  young  Jewish  people  of 
Forest  Hills.  Rabbi  Grunberg  has  also  found 
the  time  to  help  protect  the  integrity  of  kashrut 
the  entire  Nation  as  the  Senior  Rabbinic  Coor- 
dinator of  the  Kashrut  division  of  the  Orthodox 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  note  my  good 
friend.  Assemblyman  Brian  M.  McLaughlin, 
who  will  be  honored  with  Young  Israel's  Civic 
Award.  This  award  is  being  presented  to  Brian 
in  appreciation  for  his  splendid  record  in  com- 
munity service  and  as  a  leader  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Wori<ers  and 
the  New  York  City  Central  Latwr  Council. 

Finally,  1  of  13  Shofar  Awards  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Gottlieb  for  the 
dedication  and  involvement  they  provided  to 
their  Jewish  community.  Both  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Gottlieb  have  held  high  positions  on  many 
committees  at  the  Young  Israel  of  Plainview. 
They  are  model  members  of  their  synagogue 
who  put  their  hearts  and  time  into  their  neigh- 
borhood. Young  Israel  is  honored  and  blessed 
to  have  such  an  active  couple  in  their  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  commend  the  hard  work 
of  the  National  Council  of  Young  Israel  under 
the  leadership  of:  Chaim  Kaminestsky,  na- 
tional president;  Gerald  L.  Kaufman,  chairman 
of  the  txiard  and  first  vice  president;  Rabbi 
Herbert  W.  Bomzer,  second  vice  president; 
Rabbi  Ephraim  H.  Sturm,  third  vice  president; 
Dr.  Chanania  Gang,  financial  secretary;  Dr. 
Eugene  Wilk,  correspondence  secretary;  Mrs. 
Ruth  Saperstein,  recording  secretary;  Mr. 
David  Schneck,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Mollie 
Chideckel,  president  of  the  Women's  League. 
I  call  upon  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  these  dedicated  individuals. 


THE  WORKPLACE  LEAVE 
FAIRNESS  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11. 1993 
Mr.    PETRI.    Mr.    Speaker,    today    I    am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  on  the  Education 
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and  Latxjr  Committee.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New 
Jersey,  in  the  introduction  of  the  Workplace 
Leave  Fairness  Act.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  [FLSA]  to  eliminate 
the  Department  of  Labor's  so-called  "pay 
docking"  rule  prohibiting  employers  from  pro- 
viding salaried  employees  with  partial  day  un- 
paid leave. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act.  the  goal  was  to  make  sure 
that  wori<ers  who  need  to  care  for  family  mem- 
bers will  no  longer  be  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween work  and  family.  The  law  solved  this 
problem  by  guaranteeing  workers  with  a  newly 
tx)rn  or  adopted  child,  or  who  have  a  seriously 
ill  family  member,  up  to  12  weeks  of  unpaid 
leave. 

However,  Congress  failed  to  resolve  the 
more  common  problem  faced  by  many  work- 
ers who  must  leave  work  for  part  of  a  day  to 
tend  to  family  needs.  The  Department  of 
l^bor  has  ruled,  in  effect,  that  employers  may 
not  allow  salaried  employees  to  take  partial 
day  unpaid  leave,  even  if  a  family  emergency 
arises.  The  employer  must  pay  a  full  day's  sal- 
ary— even  if  the  employee  has  exhausted  his 
or  her  annual  paid  vacation  and  sick  leave — 
dock  the  employee  a  full  day's  salary,  or  deny 
the  request. 

Under  recent  court  decisions  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  regulations,  if  an  employer 
has  a  flexible  policy  of  providing  salaried  em- 
ployees partial  day  unpaid  leave,  the  exist- 
ence of  that  policy  eliminates  the  salaried  em- 
ployees' exemption  from  the  Federal  overtime 
requirements  of  the  FLSA,  even  if  no  em- 
ployee  ever  takes  leave  under  the  policy.  The 
employer  would  then  possibly  owe  every  sala- 
ned  employee  2  years'  worth  of  back  pay  for 
any  overtime  hours  worked,  and  at  the  over- 
time pay  rates. 

The  Department  believes  that  employers 
who  grant  such  leave  are  really  only  attempt- 
ing to  treat  their  employees  as  houriy  workers. 
But  under  this  rationale,  even  six-figure  in- 
come CEO's  could  be  considered  houriy  em- 
ployees, eligible  for  overtime  pay.  The  Depart- 
ment knows  this  policy  does  not  make  sense. 
It  has  exempted  its  own  employees  and  all 
other  Federal  workers  from  the  rule.  This  rul- 
ing works  against  employers  with  flexible  poli- 
cies, who  allow  their  employees  to  take  an 
afternoon  off  to  retrieve  a  sick  child  from 
school  or  day  care,  even  if  they  have  ex- 
hausted their  paid  leave. 

For  example,  the  Department  told  Helix  En- 
vironmental, Inc.,  in  Dayton,  OH,  that  it  must 
pay  overtime  back  pay  to  each  of  its  14  em- 
ployees. The  penalty  is  owed  for  allowing 
them,  most  of  whom  are  women  with  families, 
to  leave  for  all  or  part  of  a  day  at  any  time 
they  deem  it  necessary,  regardless  of  how 
much  work  remains  to  be  finished.  Since  the 
company  is  unable  to  afford  unlimited  pakl 
leave,  this  leave  has  frequently  been  taken  on 
an  unpaid  basis.  Helix's  employees  were 
shocked  to  learn  that  their  employer  was  actu- 
ally being  penalized  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  its  flexibility.  To  comply  with  the  De- 
partment's rule,  the  company  now  tells  its  em- 
ployees they  must  take  leave  in  full  day  incre- 
ments. 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  acknowl- 
edges this  problem  by  sp>eciflcally  exempting 
from  the  pay  docking  rule  any  leave  taken 
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under  the  act.  While  this  avoids  conflicts  be- 
tween the  two  laws,  it  fails  to  address  most 
situations  where  employees  need  to  take  par- 
tial day  unpaid  abserx;es,  specifically:  Employ- 
ees of  employers  who  are  not  covered  by  the 
Family  and  Medical  leave  Act,  for  example, 
employers  with  fewer  than  50  employees;  em- 
ployees wishing  to  take  time  off  to  deal  with  a 
family  situation  that  is  not  covered  by  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  such  as  caring 
tor  a  sick  child  who  does  not  have  a  senous 
medical  condition;  employees  who  need  family 
leave  but  have  exhausted  the  12  weeks  pro- 
vided under  the  law;  and  employees  who  want 
to  take  partial  day  leave  on  an  unpaid  t>asis  in 
order  to  conserve  their  paid  leave  accruals. 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  also  fails 
to  address  the  enormous  amount  of  existing  li- 
ability that  threatens  employers  who  have  had 
flexible  leave  policies  but  have  been  unaware 
of  the  pay  docking  rule.  The  Employment  Pol- 
icy Foundation  estimates  that  the  liability 
among  pnvate  businesses  with  flexible  leave 
policies  could  be  as  high  as  S39  billion.  Such 
liability  is  equally  wornsome  in  the  public  sec- 
tor. Despite  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Lat)or  eliminated  the  pay  docking  rule  for  the 
public  sector  as  of  September  18,  1992,  it  was 
unable  to  eliminate  the  back-pay  liability  that 
had  accrued  up  to  that  point. 

The  Workplace  Leave  Fairness  Act  will 
eliminate  the  pay  docking  rule  for  both  the  pn- 
vate and  public  sectors,  enabling  employers  to 
provide  employees  with  partial  day  unpaid 
leave  without  triggering  back  pay  liability  under 
the  FLSA.  In  addition,  this  bill  will  eliminate  the 
retroactive  liability  and  remove  the  litigation 
cloud  that  now  hovers  over  employers  who 
have  provided  flexible  leave  policies  in  the 
past. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  the  current 
rules  and  recent  court  decisions  interpreting 
the  overtime  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  We  should  ensure  that  the  law 
does  not  discourage  employers  from  having 
flexible  leave  policies.  The  Workplace  Leave 
Fairness  Act  will  solve  the  problem. 


THE  LOCAL  EXCHANGE  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE MODERNIZATION 
ACT 


HON.  RICK  BOUCHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1993 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Fields,  in  introducing  the  Local  Ex- 
change Infrastructure  Modernization  Act  of 
1 993,  legislation  that  is  designed  to  ensure  the 
broad  availability  of  an  advanced  telephone 
network.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  as  well  as  other  Members 
of  the  House,  in  introducing  this  legislation. 

Senators  Exon  and  Grassley  today  have 
introduced  a  companion  bill  in  the  other  body. 

The  divestiture  of  AT&T  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  of  telecommunications.  Di- 
vestiture not  only  led  to  the  creation  of  seven 
regional  Bell  operating  companies,  but  also  to 
the  development  of  an  increasingly  competi- 
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five  market  for  telecommunications  services 
and  products. 

Divestiture,  however,  has  created  a  new  set 
of  concerns.  Prior  to  the  break-up,  AT&T 
served  as  the  de  facto  telephone  service  man- 
ager setting  all  standards  for  the  public  switch 
network.  Presently,  there  is  no  formal  structure 
to  ensure  that  our  Nation's  telephone  network 
is  fully  interoperational.  Nor  is  there  any  formal 
structure  to  ensure  that  all  local  telephone 
companies  will  be  able  to  connect  to  that  net- 
work both  for  the  purposes  of  offering  tele- 
phone services  and  providing  access  for  their 
customers  to  new  information  services. 

Our  bill  amends  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  address  these  concerns.  First,  the  bill 
provides  a  framework  for  the  more  than  1 ,300 
local  telephone  companies  to  work  together  in 
planning  and  managing  the  public  switched 
network  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Second,  the  bill  permits  small  telephone 
companies  to  share  facilities  and  services  with 
larger  companies  in  order  to  ensure  that  all 
Americans  will  have  access  to  advanced  net- 
work services.  Some  local  telephone  compa- 
nies, parlicularly  those  serving  rural  markets, 
may  not  have  the  resources  to  bring  these 
services  to  their  customers  without  the  ability 
to  work  together  with  a  larger  company. 

Third,  a  narrow  antitrust  exemption  is  in- 
cluded to  permit  telephone  companies  to  work 
together  on  network  planning  and  infrastruc- 
ture shanng. 

Our  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Rural  Telecom  Association,  the  National  Tele- 
phone Cooperative  Association,  the  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Protection  and  Advancement  of 
Small  Telephone  Companies  and  the  United 
States  Telephone  Association. 

This  bill  represents  the  first  pari  of  a  three- 
part  legislative  strategy  that  is  designed  to 
build  a  national  telecommunications  infrastruc- 
ture policy.  Soon  I  will  be  introducing  two  addi- 
tional pieces  of  legislation.  The  first  of  these 
will  create  the  economic  incentives  necessary 
to  ensure  the  modernization  of  the  tele- 
communications infrastructure  by  allowing  tele- 
phone companies  to  provide  cable  TV  service. 
Japan  expects  to  have  a  nationwide  fiber  net- 
work serving  every  home  and  business  by 
2015.  By  providing  this  financial  incentive,  our 
legislation  will  ensure  fiber  deployment  in  the 
U.S.  within  approximately  the  same  time 
frame. 

In  addition,  I  will  be  Introducing  legislation  to 
develop  applications  of  computing  and 
networking  technologies  in  areas  with  broad 
public  benefits,  such  as  medical  imaging  and 
the  creation  of  digital  libranes. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
porting these  measures. 
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people  to  continue  their  education  without  the 
burden  of  economic  constraints.  This  bill  t>ene- 
fits  both  savers  and  borrowers  In  meeting  the 
nsing  costs  of  higher  education. 

The  first  pari  of  the  bill  restores  the  deduct- 
ibility of  interest  paid  on  State  and  Federal 
student  loans  for  college  and  graduate  edu- 
cation. The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  phased 
out  the  deductibility  of  student  loan  interest 
over  a  period  of  5  years.  Taxpayers  who  own 
their  homes  are  currently  permitted  a  deduc- 
tion through  the  use  of  home  equity  loans  to 
finance  higher  education.  Restoring  the  deduc- 
tion on  interest  paid  on  educational  loans  will 
put  taxpayers  who  do  not  own  homes  on  a 
level  playing  field  with  those  who  do. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  allows  for  the 
penalty-free  withdrawal  from  qualified  retire- 
ment plans  like  IRS  and  401  (k)  plans  to  pay 
for  higher  education  expenses.  People  who 
currently  make  withdrawals  from  such  plans 
tjefore  reaching  59',^  must  pay  an  additional 
10  percent  tax  penalty.  The  current  policy 
serves  only  to  punish  those  who  have  saved 
to  pay  for  their  children's,  or  their  own,  higher 
education. 

In  today's  competitive  job  market,  it  has  be- 
come more  and  more  imperative  to  attain  a 
college  education.  We  need  to  recognize  that 
the  cost  of  higher  education  should  not  t>e 
prohibitive.  This  legislation  is  an  attempt  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  economic  burden  placed  on 
our  society  today. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  order  to 
proceed  with  this  legislation  and  focus  on  the 
importance  of  an  educated  nation  as  a  top  pri- 
onty  on  today's  domestic  agenda. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FINANCE 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

OF  LOLISIA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  BAKER  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
to  introduce  the  Higher  Education  Finance  Im- 
provement  Act   that   provides   incentives   for 


TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  MARILYN 
THERESE 


HON.  JANE  HARMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1993 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating  Sister 
Marilyn  Therese  for  her  outstanding,  dedicated 
service  to  the  Los  Angeles  community.  In  rec- 
ognition of  a  broad  range  of  civic  activities, 
Sister  Therese  will  receive  the  Annual  Com- 
munity Recognition  Award  from  the  West  Los 
Angeles  Lion's  Club. 

For  many  ytears.  Sister  Therese  has  served 
her  community  by  lending  her  leadership  and 
enthusiasm  to  local  organizations  in  west  Los 
Angeles.  She  has  enriched  the  lives  of  many 
in  her  community  by  assisting  those  who  are 
disadvantaged.  It  is  all  too  often  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  problems  in  our  communities  yet 
are  not  fully  aware  of  such  public  servants, 
who  through  their  motivation  and  deeds  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  those  around 
them.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  my 
colleagues  aware  of  the  extent  of  this  wom- 
an's service  to  her  community. 

Sister  Marilyn  Therese  is  a  native  of  Califor- 
nia, born  and  raised  in  Fresno.  She  attended 
Fresno  High  School,  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, and  attained  her  B.A.  In  political  science 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  She 
went  on  to  obtain  an  M.A.  in  government  at 
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the  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  since  has 
been  a  teacher  at  various  high  schools  in  the 
area. 

In  1955,  she  became  a  sister  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Carondelet  and  has  spent  most  of  her  life 
serving  communities  on  the  West  Side  of  Los 
Angeles.  Sister  Therese  focused  her  consider- 
able talent  on  alleviating  and  promoting  the 
notion  of  empowerment  whereby  those  she 
served  were  helped  to  make  decisions  and 
changes  for  their  own  betterment.  This  idea 
culminated  in  the  opening  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Center  by  Sister  Therese  and  her  colleagues. 

This  center  has  enabled  Sister  Therese  to 
listen  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  local  commu- 
nity and  develop  resources  to  meet  these 
needs.  While  working  with  women  and  senior 
citizens,  she  learned  of  their  needs,  from  food 
and  clothing,  to  literacy  and  parenting  skills. 
She  also  helped  the  homeless,  provided 
phones,  job  training,  counseling,  and  overall 
concern  for  their  situation. 

Currently,  she  has  even  brought  her  mes- 
sage of  empowerment  to  the  Hartxjr  Interlaith 
Shelter/Center  in  San  Pedro.  Through  her  ef- 
forts, many  disadvantaged  persons  in  my  dis- 
trict have  been  given  a  fresh  opportunity  to 
t)etter  themselves,  and  in  turn,  better  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Sister  Marilyn 
Therese's  noble  accomplishments  and  wish 
her  continued  success  in  her  endeavors. 


NATIONAL  COOPERATIVE   PRODUC- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11, 1993 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  the  National  Cooperative  Production 
Amendments  of  1993.  This  legislation  will  en- 
courage U.S.  firms  to  form  joint  ventures  in 
order  to  produce  new  products  and  services 
without  unwarranted  fears  of  violating  our  Na- 
tion's antitnjst  laws.  As  such,  this  initiative  is 
an  essential  component  of  revitalizing  Amer- 
ican competitiveness  in  a  fast-moving  inter- 
national marketplace  that  waits  for  no  nation. 

This  Nation's  antitrust  laws  have  always 
placed  great  emphasis  on  individual  initiative, 
and  rightly  so — it  is  because  of  such  initiative 
and  entrepreneurial  spirit  that  we  have  led  the 
way  to  technological  leadership  In  new  ideas. 
But  ideas  need  to  be  turned  into  commercially 
viable  products  and  services;  and  in  that 
arena,  sadly,  we  have  begun  to  fall  behind 
other  nations. 

The  alarm  bells  were  sounding  long  ago,  if 
we  had  only  listened.  In  the  1960's,  we  lost 
market  dominance  in  the  steel  and  shipbuild- 
ing industries.  In  the  1970's,  we  lost  our  com- 
manding position  in  many  consumer  electronic 
products.  In  the  1980's,  machine  tools  took 
the  hit  from  abroad.  It  is  now  the  1990's,  and 
we  can  not  afford  to  sit  passively  by  as  more 
American  industries  disappear,  or  tjecome 
second-tier  players  in  the  new  technological 
agenda:  superconductors,  high  definition  tele- 
vision, robotics,  and  computer-aided  design. 

In  facing  the  competitive  challenges  ahead, 
let  us  recognize  a  number  of  realities:  First, 
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the  cost  of  developing  technologies  and  bring- 
ing them  to  the  marketplace  may,  at  times,  ex- 
ceed the  resources  of  a  single  firm.  Second, 
the  economics  of  high-technology  manufactur- 
ing have  shifted  to  short  product  life  cycles 
and  the  need  for  rapid  response  to  consumer 
demands  for  variety  and  customization.  Third, 
because  the  quick  emergence  of  competing 
products  may  now  give  a  technology  innovator 
less  than  a  year  of  exclusivity,  American  firms 
must  develop  production  schedules  on  a  more 
expedited  basis  than  in  the  past. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important.  Amer- 
ican-style competition  can  coexist  with  cooper- 
ative efforts  to  enhance  innovation  and  serve 
as  the  spur  to  greater  manufacturing  success 
as  in  the  past.  The  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
reflects  my  belief — following  extensive  hear- 
ings and  deliberations  over  the  past  two  Con- 
gresses— that  there  is  no  automatic  contradic- 
tion between  antitrust  principles  and  property 
structured  cooperative  joint  ventures. 

The  legislation  extends  to  production  joint 
ventures;  the  coverage  and  requirements  of 
the  National  Cooperative  Research  Act  of 
1984  [NCRA] — legislation  that  provided  similar 
antitrust  clarification  for  research  and  develop- 
ment joint  ventures.  Consistent  with  the 
NCRA,  my  legislation  creates  no  exemption  to 
the  antitrust  laws;  it  simply  builds  upon  the 
disclosure  system  established  in  the  1984  act 
for  voluntary  prescreening  of  production  joint 
ventures  by  the  Federal  antitrust  agencies. 

It  should  be  noted  that  existing  antitrust  law 
and  policy  have  already  been  very  accommo- 
dating to  production  joint  ventures.  Even  so, 
there  appears  to  be  a  persistent  perception 
among  some  in  the  U.S.  business  community 
that  the  antitrust  laws  discourage  all  collabo- 
rative activity.  This  is  plainly  wrong,  but  per- 
ceptions affect  behavior;  and  we  must  start 
changing  industrial  tjehavior  in  this  country  if 
we  are  to  be  at  our  competitive  best. 

My  production  joint  venture  legislation 
comes  at  a  timely  juncture  as  we  develop  a 
blueprint  for  economic  success  for  the  21st 
century.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
moving  for  swift  passage  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 


GALLAUDET  UNIVERSITY  CELE- 
BRATES FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  DPN  MOVEMENT 


HON.  STIVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1993 
Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week. 
Gallaudet  University,  the  Nation's  premier  uni- 
versity for  deaf  students,  is  celebrating  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Deaf  President  Now  [DPN] 
movement.  The  Deaf  President  Now  move- 
ment resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Dr.  I.  King 
Jordan  as  the  first  deaf  president  of  Gallaudet 
University. 

As  one  of  three  congressional  members  of 
the  Gallaudet  University  board  of  trustees.  It  Is 
with  a  sense  of  pride  that  I  look  back  on  that 
historic  week  in  March  1 988.  It  was  a  week  in 
which  Gallaudet  students  peacefully  shut 
down  their  university  in  order  to  effect  what 
history  will  rememt>er  as  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment for  deaf  people. 
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The  week  of  March  6  to  13.  1988  focused 
worldwide  attention  on  deafness.  Gallaudet 
University  filled  our  television  screens  and  the 
front  pages  of  our  newspapers  and  became  a 
household  word.  This  protest  and  subsequent 
media  attention  led  to  the  resignation  of  Gal- 
laudet's  seventh  president  and  changed  for- 
ever the  criteria  for  leadership  and  governar>ce 
of  the  university. 

Now.  5  years  later,  as  Gallaudet  University 
nears  its  130th  anniversary  of  service  to  deaf 
people  both  across  the  United  States  and 
around  the  worid,  Gallaudet  has  thrived  under 
the  leadership  of  its  first  deaf  president,  I.  King 
Jordan  and  the  first  deaf  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  Philip  Bravin.  Over  the  last 
5  years,  Gallaudet  has  grown  in  the  number  of 
students  attending  the  institution  and  has  sub- 
stantially Increased  the  number  of  staff  and 
faculty  positions  held  by  deaf  individuals.  A 
deaf  majority  rrow  also  serves  on  the  tx)ard  of 
tnjstees. 

Students  not  only  at  Gallaudet,  but  deaf 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  have  been  em- 
powered by  the  events  that  transpired  on  the 
Gallaudet  campus  5  years  ago  this  week. 
Today,  I  join  in  saluting  the  exiraordinary  indi- 
viduals who  wrote  this  remarkable  chapter  in 
the  history  of  deaf  Americans. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
REGARDING  MARKETING  OR- 
DERS FOR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETA- 
BLES 


HON.  WILLIAM  E  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,1993 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  marketing  orders  for  fruits  and 
vegetables.  This  is  the  same  proposal  I  intro- 
duced last  year  as  H.R.  6043  and  it  still  de- 
serves attention.  Marketing  orders  are  used  to 
regulate  the  quality  of  fresh  produce  sent  to 
market,  assuring  that  shoppers  get  a  high 
quality  product  when  they  buy.  The  orders 
help  ensure  that  consumers  get  good  produce 
and  they  help  protect  farmers  by  preventing 
inferior  product  from  undermining  sales.  The 
orders  serve  a  useful  purpose  but  their  admirv 
istration  does  need  to  be  improved. 

My  bill  would  accelerate  reviews  of  certain 
marketing  order  regulations  to  ensure  that  reg- 
ulations are  in  place  in  time  for  marketing  sea- 
sons to  begin.  Today,  the  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative has  the  power  to  veto  proposed 
regulations.  If  USTR  does  not  approve  the 
regulations  in  60  days,  they  cannot  take  effect. 

In  practice,  the  approval  process  often  takes 
longer  than  60  days.  USTR  reviews  both  pro- 
posed and  final  regulations,  which  adds  time 
to  the  review  process.  Reviews  also  run  be- 
yond the  60  days  deadline.  Certainly  we 
should  look  at  whether  proposed  regulations 
comply  with  our  trade  tactics,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  should  take  as  long  as  It  has. 

My  bill  will  accelerate  reviews  by  limiting 
USTR's  examination  to  10  days.  If  USTR  has 
not  expressed  opposition  to  a  rule  within  that 
10-day  period,  the  regulation  will  take  effect. 
Further,  USTR  will  only  t)e  required  to  review 
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final,   not  proposed   marketing  order  regula- 
tions. 

The  proposal  is  a  reasonable  one  and  there 
is  enough  time  for  us  to  pass  it  this  year.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  passing  the 
bill.  If  consideration  must  be  deferred,  I  cer- 
tainly encourage  the  Agnculture  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committees  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal as  early  as  possible  next  year. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GUION  S.  BLUFORD, 
JR..  AIR  FORCE  LIEUTENANT 
COLONEL  AND  NASA  ASTRONAUT 


HON.  LUCIEN  L  BIACKWELL 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1993 
Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  Guion  S.  Bluford,  Jr.  This 
native  Philadelphian  has  certainly  made  the 
world  proud  through  his  many  accomplish- 
ments in  the  Air  Force  and  as  a  NASA  astro- 
naut. 

As  a  young  man  growing  up  in  Philadelphia, 
Bluford  exemplified  his  quest  for  knowledge  as 
an  outstanding  student  at  Overbrook  Senior 
High  School.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  very  early  age, 
many  of  his  teachers  and  peers  complimented 
Bluford  on  his  dedication  to  excellence. 

In  1964,  he  earned  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  aerospace  engineering  from  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  Moreover,  while  at 
Penn  State,  Bluford  was  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinguished Air  Force  ROTC  graduate. 

He  began  a  distinguished  career  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  attended  pilot  training  at  Wil- 
liams Air  Force  Base  in  Arizona.  In  January 
1965,  Bluford  received  his  pilot  wings.  He  then 
went  to  F-4C  comtjat  crew  training  in  Arizona 
and  Florida.  During  the  Vietnam  war  he  was 
assigned  to  the  557th  Tactical  Fighter  Squad- 
ron, Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Vietnam,  where  he  flew 
144  combat  missions,  65  of  which  were  flown 
over  North  Vietnam. 

In  July  1967.  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  serve  his  country  as  an  instructor 
pilot  of  the  3,630th  Flying  Training  Wing  at 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  as  an  instructor  pilot,  he  served 
as  a  standardization  evaluation  officer  and  as 
an  assistant  flight  commander.  He  later  served 
as  an  executive  support  officer  to  the  deputy 
commander  of  op)erations  and  as  school  sec- 
retary for  the  wing. 

He  remained  there  until  August  1972,  when 
he  entered  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in 
Ohio.  At  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology, 
with  distinction,  in  1974,  he  received  a  master 
of  science  degree  in  aerospace  engineering. 
Upon  graduating  from  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1974,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  as  a  staff  de- 
velopment engineer.  Moreover,  in  1978,  from 
the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  he 
earned  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in  aero- 
space engineering  with  a  minor  in  laser  phys- 
ics. 

In  August  1979,  Bluford  became  a  NASA 
astronaut.  His  technical  assignments  have  in- 
cluded his  working  with  the  remote  manipu- 
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lator  systems,  spacelab  systems  and  experi- 
ments, space  shuttle  systems,  payload  safety 
issues  and  the  verifrcation  of  flight  software  in 
the  shuttle  avionics  integration  laboratory,  as 
well  as  in  the  flight  systems  laboratory. 

Moreover,  in  August  1983,  Bluford  became 
the  first  African-American  to  fly  in  space.  His 
first  mission  was  STS-8  which  launched  from 
Kennedy  Space  Center  in  Florida.  This  par- 
ticular mission  was  the  third  flight  for  the  or- 
biter  Challenger  and  the  first  mission  with  a 
night  launch  and  a  night  landing.  He  flew  as 
a  mission  specialist  where  his  primary  respon- 
sibility was  the  deployment  from  Challenger's 
cargo  bay.  Since  that  time,  he  has  flown  on 
three  additional  space  flights.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  his  latest  flight  on  December  2, 
1993,  Bluford  has  logged  more  than  688  hours 
in  space. 

Bluford  has  received  numerous  awards  and 
honors  from  Individuals  and  organizations 
throughout  the  United  States  for  his  many  ac- 
complishments. In  addition  to  his  numerous 
educational  achievements,  in  1987,  he  earned 
a  master's  degree  in  business  administration 
from  the  University  of  Houston,  Clear  Lake. 
Presently,  Colonel  Bluford  continues  his  work 
with  NASA  at  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space 
Center  in  Houston,  TX. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Colonel  Bluford  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  individuals.  He  has  utilized  his  tal- 
ents to  benefit  the  entire  worid.  I  am  so  proud 
that  such  an  intelligent  and  committed  Amer- 
ican resides  in  the  congressional  district  that  I 
represent.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  all  of  his 
travels  and  experiences,  Guy  Bluford  never 
turned  his  back  on  the  people  of  Philadelphia. 
He  has  continuously  given  back  to  his  commu- 
nity and  other  communities  throughout  this 
country.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
commending  this  exceptional  man  of  great  in- 
tegrity. 
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Mrs.  Niemeyer  demonstrated  her  strength  of 
character  after  losing  her  husband  in  1991, 
she  stood  strong  and  has,  with  the  help  of  her 
children,  continued  the  operation  of  their  fam- 
ily farm.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Niemeyer  has  contin- 
ued to  be  actively  involved  in  her  church  and 
community  and  has  been  praised  as  an  out- 
standing example  to  the  youth  through  the 
manner  in  which  she  conducts  her  own  life 
and  the  values  she  instills  in  her  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  a  strong  family 
unit  has  never  been  more  prevalent  than 
today.  I  am  honored  that  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mrs.  Emma  Jo  Niemeyer,  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  her  commitment  to  the  family  and 
service  to  her  community.  On  April  17,  Mrs. 
Niemeyer  will  be  honored  by  her  friends,  fam- 
ily, and  members  of  the  Missouri  Mothers  As- 
sociation for  her  labor  of  love.  I  want  to  add 
my  name  to  the  list  of  well-wishers  and  recog- 
nize Mrs.  Niemeyer  for  her  accomplishment. 


March  11,  1993 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  FOOTHILL 
AREA  COMMUNITY  SERVICES.  INC. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISSOURI'S  MOTHER 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  HAROLD  L  VOLKMER 

OF  .MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
lake  this  opportunity  to  recognize  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mrs.  Emma  Jo  Niemeyer,  for  her 
accomplishment  as  being  selected  as  the 
1993  Missouri  Mother  of  the  Year. 

This  honor  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Niemeyer  is 
a  double  tribute  as  she  is  also  the  Golden  An- 
niversary recipient  named  by  the  Missouri 
Mothers  Association. 

C.  Nestell  Bovee  accurately  states  our  in- 
debtedness to  women  and  motherhood  when 
she  quoted,  "next  to  God,  we  are  indebted  to 
women,  first  for  life  itself,  and  then  for  making 
it  worth  living."  This  quote  underscores  the 
service  of  the  Missoun  Mothers  Association  to 
strengthening  the  moral  and  spiritual  founda- 
tions of  the  home,  and  their  selection  of  Mrs. 
Niemeyer  as  not  only  this  year's  honoree,  but 
also  as  their  Golden  Anniversary  recipient. 

The  mother  of  eight  children,  Mrs.  Niemeyer 
is  a  shining  example  to  every  American  of  the 
strength,  values,  and  commitment  to  family 
that  is  necessary  in  raising  a  family  today. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  E.  OAKLEY 


HON.  HERB  KLEIN 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,1993 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mary  E.  Oakley,  a  New  Jersey  resi- 
dent who  will  be  honored  on  March  14,  1993. 
by  the  Boys  and  Giris  Club  of  Clifton  for  her 
years  of  selfless  community  service. 

Ms.  Oakley  has  a  long  tradition  of  giving  to 
the  community  that  she  grew  up  in.  She  mar- 
ried M.  Sgt.  Lewis  S.  Oakley  in  1952  and  they 
raised  their  four  children  in  Clifton.  She  is  now 
the  proud  and  very  active  grandmother  of 
nine. 

Ms.  Oakley  began  her  work  for  the  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  of  Clifton  as  secretary  to  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Boys  Club,  Al  Abruscato, 
in  1962.  She  continued  her  service  after  the 
merge  of  the  clubs  as  secretary  to  Executive 
Director  Dolores  Colucci.  She  plans  to  con- 
tinue her  commitment  to  the  club  through  vol- 
unteer service. 

Ms.  Oakley's  other  impressive  civic  involve- 
ment includes  being  a  president  of  the  PTA,  a 
den  mother,  and  a  church  school  teacher. 

Today,  Ms.  Oakley  is  president  of  an  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary,  a  volunteer  for  the  Unit- 
ed Way  and  treasurer  of  the  United  Methodist 
Women.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Passaic 
County  Juvenile  Conference,  which  she  has 
been  active  in  for  more  than  12  years.  Addi- 
tionally, she  served  as  secretary  of  Clifton's 
75th  Anniversary  Committee,  chairwoman  of 
the  Kick-off  Dinner  and  End  of  Year  Dinner 
and  member  of  the  parade  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
of  Clifton.  NJ  in  recognizing  her  devoted  work 
and  countless  hours  of  service  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  our  community. 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1993 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  come  before  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  today  to  recog- 
nize the  Foothill  Area  Community  Services, 
Inc.  for  its  valuable  and  myriad  contributions  to 
many  of  our  citizens  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 

The  major  trust  of  this  human  service  agen- 
cy is  to  reach  out  to  the  less  fortunate  both 
young  and  old  and  in  so  doing  ameliorate 
those  socioeconomic  conditions  that  contribute 
to  poverty,  barriers,  and  disadvantages. 

Foothill  Area  Community  Services.  Inc.  has 
performed  its  humanitanan  tasks  with  dili- 
gence and  efficiency  on  a  client-by-client,  day- 
by-day,  crisis-by-crisis  basis. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  volunteers 
who  serve  on  the  board  of  directors  and  who 
make  this  organization  so  valuable  to  our 
community.  They  are: 

Mr.  Howard  Taylor,  board  chair. 

Ms.  Sally  Mosher,  Esq.,  vice  chair. 

Mr.  Marcus  Lewis,  treasurer. 

Ms.  Mary  Allen,  secretary. 

Mr.  Charies  Bradford. 

Ms.  Gladys  Lewis. 

Ms.  Marguerite  Lockett. 

Ms.  Eldora  Polk. 

Mr.  James  Wagner. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Benson. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Oubre. 

Mr.  Glenn  E.  Keller. 

Dr.  Emmell  J.  Beech,  chief  executive  officer. 

And  my  special  thanks  to  all  those  busi- 
nesses and  organizations  which  support  the 
laudable  endeavors  of  the  Foothill  Area  Com- 
munity Services,  Inc. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  my 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Mel  Beech  and  his  organiza- 
tion for  all  their  unselfish  labors  on  behalf  of 
others.  They  represent  the  best  aspects  of 
service  to  others. 


SUPPORT  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  NARCOTICS  ABUSE  AND 
CONTROL 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse 
today  to  once  again  pledge  my  full  support  for 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel]  in- 
formative heanngs  and  testimony  have  been 
provided  by  those  directly  involved  in  fighting 
the  difficult  war  on  drugs.  In  addition,  the  se- 
lect committee  allows  members  of  other  com- 
mittees to  use  the  time  not  available  in  the 
standing  committees  to  air  their  opinions  on 
how  best  to  deal  with  this  serious  crisis.  The 
expertise  provided  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  has  led  to  several  intriguing  ideas 
on  how  to  go  about  fighting  the  war  on  drugs. 
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As  many  of  my  colleagues  from  New  York 
have  noted,  the  March  8.  1993,  USA  Today 
contained  an  editorial  written  by  Steriing  John- 
son, Jr.,  a  U.S.  distnct  judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York.  Mr.  Johnson's  editorial 
provided  us  with  a  blunt  view  of  the  con- 
sequences of  abolishing  this  committee.  As 
part  of  this  editorial,  Mr.  Johnson  stated. 

Having  devoted  over  35  years  to  fighting 
the  drug  problem.  I  am  astounded  that  Con- 
gress is  contemplating  the  abolition  of  the 
narcotics  committee.  If  the  committee  is 
dissolved,  what  do  we  tell  those  highly  com- 
mitted parents  and  professionals  trying  to 
fight  drugs  in  every  village  and  hamlet  in 
the  land?  What  do  we  say  to  the  families  of 
law-enforcement  officers  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice?  How  can  we  tell  other  na- 
tions to  be  more  committed  to  the  antidrug 
fight':' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reconstitution  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
will  allow  us  to  continue  fighting  this  senous 
dilemma  that  plagues  our  country.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  reauthorization  of 
this  important  committee. 


ARMY  CORPS  MUST  REMAIN  IN 
CHICAGO 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOKS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  II.  1993 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  recognize  and 
support  the  need  for  increased  efficiency  with- 
in ttie  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Unfortunately, 
the  corps'  most  recent  reorganization  plan  will 
have  a  severe  impact  on  Chicago  and  its  sub- 
urbs. This  is  unacceptable  to  me  and  I  hope 
the  new  Secretary  of  Defense  feels  the  same 
way. 

In  1991  the  corps  recommended  closing 
tx)th  the  Chicago  Division  and  District  offices. 
Fortunately  for  the  people  of  Chicago.  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  to  prevent  such  a 
reckless  reorganization  plan  from  ever  t>eing 
implemented. 

I  could  never  understand  why  the  Great 
Lakes  region  was  singled  out  for  such  extreme 
consolidation  measures.  After  all,  it's  home  to 
neariy  25  percent  of  the  Nation's  population. 
Chicago  is  also  strategically  located  tietween 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  waterways. 

Now.  18  months  later,  the  corps  has  pre- 
sented us  with  another  plan.  But,  instead  of 
dealing  with  Congress  this  time,  the  corps 
tried  to  reorganize  while  Congress  was  in  ad- 
journment. It's  almost  as  if  the  corps  thought 
we  wouldn't  notice. 

Well,  we  did  notice.  Along  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  1  spent  3  months  letting 
the  corps,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
administration,  know  just  what  I  thought  was 
wrong  with  the  new  reorganization  proposal. 

Apparently,  Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin  had 
been  listening  to  our  concerns.  Shortly  after 
the  inauguration,  he  put  all  elements  of  the  re- 
organization on  hold.  The  Secretary  is  pres- 
ently reviewing  the  plan  and  will  hopefully 
issue  a  report  in  the  next  few  months. 

I  would  just  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
remind  Secretary  Aspin  of  the  need  to  keep 
the  corps  active  in  Chicago.  1  strongly  encour- 
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age  the  Secretary  to  senously  consider  the  im- 
pact that  closure  or  reduction  of  the  Chicago 
oftices  will  have  on  projects  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region. 

The  corps  should  not  be  allowed  to  relocate 
or  eliminate  hundreds  of  jobs  in  the  Chcago 
metropolitan  region.  If  this  happens,  important 
projects  will  not  be  monitored  adequately  or 
efficiently.  In  addition,  the  costs  of  resulting 
delays  will  have  to  be  shifted  to  local  project 
sponsors. 

For  example,  the  Chicago  district  has  a  SI. 3 
billion  construction  program  planned  over  the 
next  10  years.  Delays  of  even  6  months  could 
increase  the  cost  of  this  program  by  neariy 
S25  million.  Why  should  local  sponsors  and 
local  residents  be  forced  to  shoulder  this 
corps-impHDsed  financial  burden'' 

Chicago  serves  as  America's  transportation 
hub  and  has  some  of  the  finest  educational 
and  medical  facilities  in  the  world.  The  city  is 
home  to  some  of  the  Nation's  premier  tech- 
nical centers  and  universities.  The  corps  has 
no  problem  recruiting  from  the  large  numbers 
of  locally  trained  engineers  and  scientists. 

In  addition,  Chicago  serves  as  the  home  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  region 
5.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  future,  EPA  and 
the  corps  will  be  doing  more  work  together.  If 
the  corps  closes  its  Chicago  ottices  local  envi- 
ronmental projects  will  certainly  be  jeopard- 
ized. 

I  hope  that  Secretary  Aspm  will  observe  that 
over  the  past  two  decades,  the  corps  and  Chi- 
cago's Metropolitan  Water  Reclamation  District 
have  develop)ed  a  very  productive  partnership. 
Together,  they  have  produced  effective  solu- 
tions to  our  flood  control  and  water  quality 
problems.  This  partnership  is  now  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed. 

The  Chicago  metropolitan  area  consists  of 
the  city  and  51  nearby  suburbs.  There  are 
over  a  half-a-million  homes  presently  subject 
to  flooding  at  any  time.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Ihe  Federal  Government,  through  the 
corps,  has  an  obligation  to  protect  my  distnct 
from  known  flood  dangers.  It  is  also  fair  to  say 
that  this  new  reorganization  plan  could  seri- 
ously threaten  public  health  and  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  add  that  I 
am  deeply  concerned  at)out  the  corps'  pro- 
posal to  force  personnel  reductions  in  the  Chi- 
cago division  and  district  offices.  The  reloca- 
tion of  287  positions  out  of  Illinois  will  impair 
the  corps'-  ability  to  address  water  resource 
problems  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Again,  I  would  just  like  to  encourage  Sec- 
retary Aspin  to  examine  the  impact  of  closing 
the  Chicago  oftices.  If  the  corps  reorganization 
proposal  IS  allowed  to  continue  unchanged, 
the  eftect  will  be  a  total  devastation  of  flood 
control  programs  in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs. 

The  corps  reorganization  needs  to  be  devel- 
oped by  Individuals  outside  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Memt)ers  of  Congress,  corps  em- 
ployees and  citizen  representatives  must  t>e 
consulted  throughout  the  process.  Only  then 
can  we  guarantee  increased  corps  efticiency 
without  ignoring  local  needs. 
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VIOLENCE  IS  NOT  THE  ANSWER 


HON.  BOl  EMERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  U.  1993 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret 
to  any  of  my  colleagues  that  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  atjortion.  I  believe  in  the  sanctity  of 
life.  I  am  saddened  by  yesterday's  events  in 
Pensacola,  FL,  and  I  want  to  offer  my  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  and  friends  of  Dr.  David 
Gunn,  an  abortion  provider  who  was  shot  to 
death  yesterday.  I  do  not  agree  with  or  con- 
done abortion,  but  I  am  distressed  and  an- 
gered by  the  use  of  violence.  I  will  continue  to 
work  to  change  abortion  laws  in  this  country. 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  abortion  must  use 
lawful  and  peaceful  means  to  stop  the  killing 
of  unborn  children;  violence  is  not  the  answer. 


THE  WORKPLACE  LEAVE 
FAIRNESS  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  L  ANDREWS 

OF  NF.W  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1993 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  to  introduce  the  Workplace 
Leave  Fairness  Act  to  reverse  a  Department 
of  Labor  ruling  which  limits  workplace  flexibil- 
ity. The  current  ruling  prevents  employers  from 
granting  unpaid  leave  to  employees  for  less 
than  a  full  day.  Employees  needing  only  a  por- 
tion of  a  day  off  are  left  with  two  options:  take 
the  whole  day  off — unpaid — or  work  a  full  day. 

The  problem  I  am  attempting  to  correct  is 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  anomaly  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  [FLSA].  While  Congress 
intended  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  pro- 
tect the  hourly  employee,  recent  Labor  Depart- 
ment interpretations  have  placed  the  salaned 
employee  under  the  provisions  of  the  FLSA. 
For  example,  if  an  employer  grants  unpaid 
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leave  to  a  salaried  employee  for  less  than  a 
full  day.  the  employee  is  then  given  the  status 
of  an  hourly  employee  under  the  FLSA.  The 
same  conversion  then  takes  place  for  the  en- 
tire salaned  work  force. 

I  believe  that  this  unintended  consequence 
is  harmful  to  the  employer  and  the  employee 
for  two  reasons.  For  the  employer,  an  obliga- 
tion is  incurred  to  pay  time-and-a-half  wages 
for  overtime  worked  by  all  hourly  employees 
over  the  past  2  years.  While  I  believe  that  the 
additional  comp>ensation  is  essential  for  hourly 
employees.  Congress  specifically  intended  for 
the  creation  of  an  exemption  from  the  FLSA 
overtime  rules  for  salaried  employees.  For  the 
employee,  the  recent  interpretations  ol  the 
FLSA  have  hindered  the  ability  of  a  workplace 
to  be  family  fnendly.  If  a  salaried  employee  re- 
quests to  take  a  partial  day  off — beyond  his  or 
her  allotted  leave  time — for  a  family  emer- 
gency, an  employer  must  either  pay  the  em- 
ployee for  a  full  day's  work,  dock  pay  for  a  full 
day,  or  deny  the  leave  request.  Therefore,  the 
ability  to  achieve  increased  flexibility  in  work- 
place schedules  is  stifled. 

The  American  workplace  has  undergone  a 
demographic  evolution  in  this  century.  Since 
1900.  the  percentage  of  women  in  the  labor 
force  age  25-54,  has  increased  from  19  per- 
cent to  74  percent  today.  This  includes  over 
half  of  the  women  who  are  also  mothers,  56 
percent  of  whom  have  children  under  the  age 
of  6.  With  these  demographic  changes,  flexi- 
bility IS  being  forced  on  txjth  employers  and 
employees  to  adjust  work  schedules  to  meet 
family  needs.  The  implementation  of  flexible 
working  hours  therefore  becomes  essential, 
particularly  for  parents  preferring  reduced 
schedules  in  their  transition  back  to  work  after 
a  period  of  maternity  or  parental  leave.  This 
flexibility  IS  also  important  to  parents  of 
school-age  children  who  need  to  adjust  to 
afterschool  care  arrangements  or  to  the  need 
for  occasional  Inps  to  the  doctor. 

When  an  employee's  leave  account  is  ex- 
hausted and  a  family  crisis  necessitates  more 
leave  m  partial  day  increments  over  an  ex- 
tended penod  of  time,  the  department's  policy 
effectively  prevents  it.  To  avoid  liability  under 
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the  FLSA,  the  Department  requires  a  full  day 
of  leave.  I  believe  that  we  must  craft  a  policy 
which  better  protects  the  interests  of  employ- 
ees and  their  families. 

The  Workplace  Leave  Fairness  Act  will  re- 
solve this  problem  for  employers  and  employ- 
ees alike,  in  a  way  that  preserves  flexible 
leave  polices  in  the  workplace.  It  will  eliminate 
the  pay  docking  rule,  enabling  employers  to 
provide  employees  with  partial  day  unpaid 
leave  without  triggehng  back  pay  liability  under 
the  FLSA.  In  addition,  the  bill  will  eliminate  the 
S39  billion  of  potential  existing  liability  and  re- 
move the  existing  litigation  cloud  that  now 
hovers  over  employers  who  have  provided 
flexible  leave  policies  in  the  past. 

I  am  also  aware  of  some  additional  prot>- 
lems  created  by  the  recent  interpretations  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  profes- 
sional services  community  has  raised  legiti- 
mate concerns  over  the  application  of  the 
FLSA  to  architects,  engineers,  lawyers,  and 
accountants  who  are  clearly  salaned  employ- 
ees. The  tracking  of  hours  worked  for  the  pur- 
p>oses  of  billing  clients  for  services  rendered, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  determining  pay  above 
and  beyond  the  salaried  level  for  the  pay  pe- 
riod, should  not  remove  the  individual's  status 
as  a  salaried  employee.  While  I  have  not  ad- 
dressed these  related  issues  m  this  legislation, 
I  do  believe  that  Congress  should  include 
them  as  part  of  a  debate  over  this  legislation 
or  over  broader  revisions  to  the  FLSA. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  correct  an  anom- 
aly in  the  Fair  Latx)r  Standards  Act  in  a  com- 
mon-sense way  that  I  believe  can  benefit  both 
employees  and  employers.  I  especially  look 
forward  to  working  with  Congressman  Austin 
Murphy,  Congressman  Tom  Petri,  and  Con- 
gressman Bill  Ford,  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Latx)r  Committee.  I  am  con- 
fident that  under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Ford,  along  with  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
Bob  Reich  of  the  Latxir  Department,  we  will 
continue  to  met  the  needs  of  working  families 
in  Amenca. 
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The  Senate  met  at  3  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Harlan 
Mathews,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

//  rrty  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray, 
and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  ways:  then  will  I  hear  from  heav- 
en, and  will  for0ve  their  sin.  and  will 
heal  their  land.—U  Chronicles  7:14. 

God  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Israel, 
the  way  of  healing  is  the  way  of  re- 
newal of  Your  people.  During  the  elec- 
tion campaign,  someone  said.  "What  is 
morally  wrong  cannot  be  politically 
right."  As  we  watch  our  culture  de- 
cline— with  increasing  divorce,  vio- 
lence, drugs,  moral  and  ethical  relativ- 
ism— we  long  for  renewal.  Your  Word 
declares  that.  "Judgment  begins  with 
the  house  of  God."  Therefore,  renewal 
must  begin  with  us  who  profess  faith. 

Gracious  Father,  restore  us  to  the 
faith  of  our  fathers.  Give  us  ears  to 
hear  and  wills  to  respond  to  the  prom- 
ise with  which  this  prayer  began,  that 
our  sins  may  be  forgiven  and  our  land 
healed. 

We  pray  in  Jesus'  name  who  is  the 
Way.  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  B'VTU)]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  March  IS,  1993. 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senau,  1  hereby 
Appoint  the  Honorable  Harlan  Mathews,  a 
Senator  from  the  Scate  of  Tennessee,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  c.  Byre. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.    MATHEWS   thereupon   assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  will  return  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Voter  Registration  Act, 
which  is  Intended  to  improve  the  proc- 
esses by  which  Americans  participate 
in  the  election  process,  to  encourage 
larger  numbers  of  Americans  to  vote. 

Come  this  Wednesday,  it  will  have 
been  2  weeks  since  I  first  moved  to  pro- 
ceed to  this  bill,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  complete  action  on  this  bill  by 
then.  I  think  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  2  weeks  is  a  sufficient  time 
for  Senate  consideration  of  any  meas- 
ure, and  we  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  this  bill. 

I  repeat  now  what  I  have  said  on 
many  occafiions  publicly  prior  to 
today:  that  is,  that  the  Senate  will 
have  to  complete  action  following  dis- 
position of  the  voter  registration  bill 
on  the  budget  resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  stimulus  and  invest- 
ment program,  and  the  debt  limit  ex- 
tension, prior  to  the  Easter  recess. 

I  expect  that  there  will  be  a  good  bit 
of  debate  and  discussion  on  each  of 
these  measures,  and  there  appro- 
priately should  be.  But  Senators  should 
be  aware  that  we  will  complete  action 
on  those  measures  before  leaving  for 
the  Easter  recess. 

I  do  not  expect  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  delay  the  recess,  and  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  for  that,  because  there 
is  ample  time  to  consider  these  meas- 
ures. But  if  it  is  necessary,  that  is  what 
we  will  do.  The  American  people  expect 
action;  they  expect  us  to  deal  with  the 
serious  problems  facing  the  country 
and,  if  necessary,  we  will  stay  here  for 
as  long  as  it  takes  to  have  action  on 
these  measures.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  attention  and  cooperation. 

I  expect  that  the  manager  of  the  leg- 
islation, the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator fl-om  Kentucky,  will  be  here  short- 
ly to  resume  consideration  of  the  voter 
registration  bill,  and  to  bring  us  up  to 
date  on  the  current  status  of  that 
measure.  But  I  merely  want  to  repeat 
now,  so  all  Senators  can  be  aware  in 
preparing  their  schedules  for  the  next 
few  weeks  and  for  the  recess,  that  we 
are  going  to  complete  action  on  these 
measures  prior  to  the  recess,  and  if  we 
have  not  done  so,  then  we  will  stay 
here  until  we  do  complete  action  on 
those  measures. 


remainder  of  my  leader  time,  and  I  re- 
serve all  of  the  leader  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  leaders' 
time  will  be  reserved. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  that  the  Journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings has  been  approved  to  date? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  correct. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  hour  of  3:30  p.m.,  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes  each. 


DEATH  OF  RICHARD  P.  BODINE 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
nse  to  offer  my  condolences  to  the 
family  of  Richard  P.  Bodine,  who  re- 
cently passed  away.  Richard  Bodine 
was  a  native  of  Fairfield,  CT,  where  he 
was  a  leading  figure  in  the  region's 
civic  life  and  business  community. 

As  president  of  the  Bodine  Corp.,  he 
and  his  brother  Edward  turned  the 
small  family  business  of  making  drill- 
ing and  metal  cutting  machines  into 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  manufac- 
turers of  high-speed  assembly  and  test 
systems. 

Richard  Bodine  also  gave  hir  time 
and  energy  to  serving  the  city  of 
Bridgeport  in  financial  advisory  roles. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Bridgeport  Fi- 
nancial Review  Board  and  chairman  of 
the  Bridgeport  Management  Advisory 
Committee.  Richard  Bodine  also  aided 
the  city  of  Easton  for  6  years  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  and 
the  zoning  board  of  api>eals. 

We  fondly  remember  Richard  Bodine 
as  a  gracious  person  who  continually 
gave  of  himself.  He  was  a  dedicated 
family  man.  a  good  friend,  and  a  dedi- 
cated servant  of  his  community.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.    MITCHELL.    Mr.    President.    I 
thank  my  colleagues,  and  I  reserve  the 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt^run  up  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—stood at  $4,211,256,672,140.37  as  of 
the  close  of  business  on  Thursday, 
March  11. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.    Constitution   is   bound   to    know 


•  This  "baUet"  symbol  identifies  scitemenis  or  insenions  which  are  not  spoken  by  i  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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that  DO  President  can  speed  a  dime  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  that  has  not  first 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Consress  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  no  Member  of  Congress. 
House  or  Senate,  can  pass  the  buck  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  this  long-term 
and  shameful  display  of  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  dead  cat  lies  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Daring  the  past  flscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  S286.022.000.000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  reckless 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress—spending of  the  taxpayers' 
money  over  and  above  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  collected  in  taxes 
and  other  income.  This  has  been  what 
is  called  deficit  spending— but  it's  real- 
ly a  form  of  thievery.  Averaged  out. 
this  astounding  interest  paid  on  the 
Federal  debt  amounts  to  S5.5  billion 
every  week,  or  J785  million  every  day — 
just  to  pay.  I  reiterate  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  the  interest  on  the  exist- 
ing Federal  debt. 

Looking  at  it  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
every  nmn.  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica owes  S16.395.2:— thanks  to  the  big 
spenders  in  Congress  for  the  past  half 
century.  The  interest  payments  on  this 
massive  debt,  average  out  to  be 
Sl.127.86  per  year  for  each  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  Or.  looking  at  it 
still  another  way.  for  each  family  of 
four,  the  tab— to  pay  the  interest 
alone,  mind  you — comes  to  S4,511.40  per 
year. 

Does  this  prompt  you  to  wonder  what 
America's  economic  stability  would  be 
like  today  If.  for  the  past  five  or  six 
decades,  there  had  been  a  Congress 
with  the  courage  and  the  integrity  to 
maintain  a  balanced  Federal  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 


CmCLE  BANKING  ON  THE 
ROSEBUD  INDIAN  RESERVATION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  wish  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Sicangu  Enterprise  Center 
and  the  promising  entrepreneurs  of  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Tribe  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota.  With  the 
assistance  of  Sinte  Gleska  University, 
the  first  Indian  University  in  South 
Dakota,  the  Sicangu  Enterprise  Center 
has  helped  pi^jvlde  opportunity  for 
members  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 
who  have  the  drive  to  create  their  own 
small  businesses. 

During  my  12  years  on  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee.  I  have  sup- 
ported strongly  programs  that  promote 
economic  independence  and  job  growth 
through  the  creation  of  small  busi- 
nesses. South  Dakota  is  a  leader  in  en- 
trepreneurship.  More  than  11  percent  of 
my  home  State's  work  force  is  self-em- 
ployed. There  are  thousands  of  talented 
individuals  elsewhere  in  our  Nation 
that  have  good  business  ideas,  but  lack 


the  opportunity  to  turn  their  business 
dreams  into  reality.  Other  commu- 
nities might  learn  from  the  Sicangu 
Enterprise  Center  experience  how  to 
give  those  dreamis  life. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Sicangu 
Elnterprise  Center  are  important,  par- 
ticularly because  the  center  and  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  are 
located  in  Todd  County,  SD— the  10th 
poorest  county  in  the  United  States. 
This  program  not  only  helps  create 
jobs  where  job  creation  is  difficult,  but 
also  provides  social  benefits  that  ac- 
company long-term  financial  independ- 
ence. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  Sicangu  En- 
terprise Center's  success?  Its  success  is 
rooted  in  circle  banking,  a  financing 
method  built  on  the  concepts  of  co- 
operation and  sharing — basic  compo- 
nents of  the  Sioux  Indian  tribal  cul- 
ture. Circle  banking  begins  with  the 
formation  of  business  or  circle  groups, 
which  receive  loans  together.  Members 
of  a  circle  group  begin  with  loans  of 
S600  and  make  regular  payments  to- 
gether to  pay  off  their  initial  loans  and 
receive  larger  loans  as  needed  to  help 
their  businesses  grow.  These  tribal  en- 
trepreneurs also  are  given  technical 
business  advice  to  teach  them  the 
skills  needed  to  run  their  particular 
operations.  Not  only  does  this  process 
provide  jobs.  It  also  helps  Individuals 
establish  a  solid  credit  rating.  This,  in 
turn,  develops  a  lasting  economic  foun- 
dation for  both  the  business  owners 
and  their  communities. 

The  circle  banking  program  received 
widespread  attention  through  an  arti- 
cle in  the  fall  1992  edition  of  Tribal  Col- 
lege, the  journal  of  American  Indian 
higher  education.  At  the  time  the  arti- 
cle was  written,  the  Sicangu  Enterprise 
Center  had  been  operating  for  2  years 
and  had  19  entrepreneurs  divided  into  4 
circle  groups — a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment that  demonstrated  rapid  growth. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  since  last  fall 
the  program  has  developed  even  faster. 
Today  there  are  38  entrepreneurs  in  7 
circle  groups.  The  businesses  created 
through  this  program  have  hired  al- 
most 20  additional  employees. 

As  with  any  successful  small  busi- 
ness, what  really  makes  this  program 
work  well  is  the  creativity  and  hard 
work  of  the  individual  entrepreneurs. 
These  business  owners  develop^their 
special  skills  or  interests  and  market 
their  particular  talents  in  ways  that 
benefit  their  commxinity.  The  members 
of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  are  inspira- 
tional examples  that  the  entrepreneur- 
ial spirit  is  alive  and  well,  and  that  any 
American  can  succeed  when  given  an 
opportunity. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  assist- 
ance given  by  Sinte  Gleska  University 
in  making  this  progi-am  work.  Sinte 
Gleska  is  a  remarkable  institution. 
First  as  a  community  college,  and 
then — as  of  last  year — as  a  4-year  Uni- 
versity,  Sinte   Gleska  University   has 


expanded  the  horizons  of  American  In- 
dian higher  education.  Through  its 
work  with  the  circle  banking  program, 
Sinte  Gleska  has  demonstrated  how 
the  tribal  college  system  can  assist 
economic  growth  and  development  in 
Indian  country. 

The  Sicangu  Enterprise  Center  serves 
as  a  positive  example  of  entrepreneur- 
ship  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  needs 
to  concentrate  on  small  business  and 
job  creation.  On  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  we  try  to  focus 
attention  on  programs  that  effectively 
promote  economic  empowerment 
through  small  business  growth.  As  I 
continue  my  work  on  the  committee,  I 
look  forward  to  more  success  stories 
from  the  Sicangu  Enterprise  Center. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the 
Sicangu  Enterprise  Center,  Sinte 
Gleska  University,  and  all  of  the  indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs  involved  in  the 
circle  banking  program  for  their  hard 
work  and  vision.  I  wish  them  all  the 
best  for  an  even  more  successful  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  program  participants  and 
the  Tribal  College  article  entitled. 
"Joining  the  Circle:  Circle  Banking  on 
the  Rosebud  Resei^ation."  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Program  Participants 

Phyllis  HaUi^D.  Dave  Halmi.  Leroy 
Swalley.  Elsie  Pacer.  Bemle  Wain,  Rod  Bor- 
deaux. Marie  Good  Shield,  Julie  Peoeauz. 
Wilma  Bordeaux.  RoBemae  Lapointe.  Rose 
Little  Thunder.  Tyrone  White  Lance.  Leslie 
Cbekpa.  John  Red  Bird.  Stanford  Points  At 
Him.  Devona  Marshall.  Bill  Emery.  Pairi 
Witt  Glroux. 

Velsworth  Hawk.  Richard  Trimble.  Doro- 
thy Uttle  Elk.  Vine  Good  Shield.  Marlene 
Whipple.  Dolores  Barron  Wain.  Vina  Good 
Shield.  Joe  Sleeping  Bear.  April  Good  Shield. 
Austin  Smith.  Peter  Neck.  Emmerson  Little 
Elk.  Vera  Leading  Fighter.  William  Spotted 
Elk.  Valane  Lamont.  Rodney  Barron.  Benjl 
Leading  Fighter.  Charles  Forgets  Nothing. 
Stanley  Woodenknife.  Darrcl  Douville. 

JOININO  THE  CIRCI-E 
CIRCU:  BANKING  ON  THE  ROSEBUD  RESERVATION 

(By  Eric  Haase) 

For  almost  three  years,  the  Sicangu  Enter- 
prise Center  has  helped  Rosebud  Slouz  tribal 
members  get  started  in  their  own  business. 
OrQuiised  and  assisted  by  Sinte  Gleska  Uni- 
versity, the  program  extends  credit  and  edu- 
cation to  help  people  help  themselves. 

'•The  program  is  working  because  It  builds 
on  the  strengths  that  are  already  here."  says 
Eileen  Lunderman.  the  program  director.  "It 
is  a  program  that  came  in  and  said,  'we  want 
to  build  on  what  you  already  have.'  " 

The  Enterprise  Center  accomplishes  this 
empowerment  by  helping  tribal  members 
start  small  businesses  within  their  commu- 
nities and.  frequently,  out  of  their  homes. 
Participants  are  trained  In  business  manage- 
ment and  then  provided  loans  to  get  started. 

The  center  differs  from  a  conventional 
bank,  because  the  amount  of  money  loaned 
is  very  small  and  collateral  is  not  required. 
Instead,  each  participant  is  required  to  Join 


with  a  group  of  peers  who  wish  to  start,  or 
expand,  their  own  businesses.  It  is  this 
group,  not  the  Individual,  that  applies  for 
loans.  As  a  result,  all  members  have  a  stake 
in  the  success  of  each  other's  business  plan 
because  one  person's  default  becomes  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  the  group. 

Based  on  a  Bangladesh  rural  banking 
model,  the  program  reinforces  tribal  values 
of  group  sharing  and  cooperation.  "There  Is 
a  real  pride  In  what  the  people  are  doing  and 
the  quality  in  their  work,"  Lunderman  says. 
"I  see  the  concept  of  the  peer  group  really 
working— the  support  they  give  one  another. 
I've  seen  that  over  and  ovef  again.  If  one 
gets  Into  dltnculty  as  far  as  payment  goes, 
they  all  get  together  and  help  one  another." 

Currently,  nineteen  people  are  Involved  in 
four  peer  circles.  Lunderman  says.  Each  cir- 
cle begins  with  an  orientation  workshop  In 
small  business  management  pricing  and  mar- 
keting. Individuals  borrow  SSOO  each  and 
make  two  monthly  payments.  If  a  member  of 
the  group  cannot  make  a  payment,  the  oth- 
ers help  If  needed.  When  all  the  loans  are 
paid  off.  the  circle  can  borrow  SI .000  each. 
The  cycle  continues,  each  time  opening  an 
additional  SSOO  in  credit. 

The  program  helps  people  establish  a  cred- 
it rating.  "We're  proving  that  people  of  low 
Income  are  trustworthy  and  they  do  pay 
back  their  loans,"  she  says.  "Also,  the  pro- 
gram encourages  people  to  research  their  an- 
cestry, as  It  relates  to  the  work  they  are 
doing.  That  Is  really  exciting  to  me." 

The  following  discussions  are  with  three  of 
the  nineteen  people  Involved  In  the  program. 
E^ach  person  has  created  a  business  that  is 
suited  to  their  Interesu  and  talents.  Each 
makes  their  business  Into  what  they  want  it 
to  be.  One  supplements  his  income,  another 
works  In  her  retirement  and  the  third  works 
to  fulfill  a  dream  of  doing  what  he  loves 
doing  for  a  full-time  Income. 

Vine  Good  Shield  works  as  a  full-time  Jani- 
tor during  the  evenings  at  St.  Francis  Indian 
School.  During  the  day  he  works  on  his  self- 
started  auto  mechanic  business.  "I  even  pur- 
chased a  business  license  from  the  tribe,"  he 
mentions  with  a  chuckle. 

Last  June  he  joined  a  banking  circle  with 
four  women,  a  hair  stylist  and  three  tradi- 
Uonal  artista.  Each  member  borrowed  SSOO, 
and  twice  monthly  they  make  payments  of 
about  US. 

"1  purchased  a  cutting  torch  with  the 
money  I  borrowed."  Good  Shield  says,  lean- 
ing against  one  of  five  cars  parked  in  his 
backyard.  The  cutting  torch  is  an  all-pur- 
pose tool  for  an  auto  mechanic,  "especially 
good  for  cutting  off  old  exhaust  systems."  he 
explains. 

He  stays  busy  overhauling  engines  as  one 
of  two  mechanics  in  the  Rosebud  area.  He 
also  provides  a  towing  service.  He  points  to 
his  rebuilt  two-ton  Chevy  pickup  with  a  hy- 
draulic lift.  "I  bought  that  pickup  for  S600 
and  It  already  has  made  me  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand." be  says. 

"I've  been  working  on  cars  since  1951.  when 
I  was  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old."  he  says. 
"My  uncle  got  me  started.  My  first  vehicle 
was  a  19W  Chevy" 

"People  ask  me  if  I  went  to  motor  schools, 
and  I  say.  "No.  I'm  sort  of  self-taught.'  Being 
uneducated.  I  try  to  learn  everything  I  can 
pick-up.  That's  hew  I  learned  to  do  mechanic 
work.  So  I  do  a  lot  of  reading.  Reading  is  my 
hobby.  I  kind  of  taught  myself  a  lot  of 
things.  If  you  can't  read,  you  can't  do  any- 
thing." 

He  shows  the  top  part  of  an  engine  In 
which  he  replaced  the  cylinder  heads.  "Those 
heads  are  rebuilt,  and  they're  my  heads."  he 


says.  "I  try  to  charge  as  less  as  I  can  on 
labor,  but  parts  are  still  high.  A  lot  of  these 
garages  around  here  start  at  around  S2S  an 
hour." 

Good  Shield  points  at  the  trees  in  his  back- 
yard and  he  explains  how  he  plans  to  remove 
them,  haul  in  dirt,  and  build  a  large  garage— 
perhaps  with  his  next  loan.  "To  me.  if  a  per- 
son wants  to  do  something  for  themselves.  I 
think  it's  good."  he  says.  "I  like  to  do  what 
I'm  doing,  working  on  cars.  I  think  it's  pret- 
ty good  for  whoever  wants  to  work  for  them- 
selves. But  it's  not  for  everybody  I  would 
say." 

"I'm  51  years  old  now  and  I  plan  on  retir- 
ing at  62.  I  want  to  keep  working  on  cars  till 
I  die.  A  person  needs  to  do  something  to  keep 
going.  If  you  stay  active,  you  stay  alive." 

He  looks  comfortable  in  his  coveralls,  and 
he  squints  his  eyes  as  he  smiles  after  a 
friendly  laugh. 

At  67.  Devona  Marshall  keeps  busy  work- 
ing nearly  20  hours  a  week.  Sewing  at  her 
kitchen  table,  she  mends,  alters  and  sews 
clothes.  She  is  well  known  for  the  quality  of 
her  ribbon  shirts  and  dresses. 

When  Marshall  Joined  the  program,  she 
purchased  her  portable  sewing  machine  with 
her  first  loan.  She  is  currently  paying  off  her 
third  loan  of  Sl.SOO  which  she  used  to  stock 
materials.  She  says  she  learned  how  to  price 
and  market  her  products  through  the  pro- 
gram. Now  she  has  a  steady  clientele. 

"I  learned  how  to  sew  from  my  mother  who 
was  a  seamstress."  she  says  and  she  remem- 
bers developing  her  skills  in  the  19S0b  while 
sewing  clothes  at  the  BIA  school  dorm  for 
the  students.  After  28  years  of  work  at  the 
dorm,  she  retired  and  continued  sewing  for 
extra  money. 

"Sewing  makes  me  feel  good,  because  it 
gives  me  something  to  do."  she  explains. 
"My  husband  is  an  invalid,  and  we  don't  go 
anyplace  anjrway  because  he  can't  travel 
that  well.  I  have  to  stay  home,  and  it  keeps 
me  busy." 

"My  grandchildren  ask  me.  'Grandma  do 
you  ever  get  tired  of  sewing'  and  I  say  no  be- 
cause I  like  to  sew."  She  says  she  has  tried 
to  teach  her  grandchildren,  and  there  is  at 
least  one  granddaughter  who  seems  Inter- 
ested in  it.  "That  grandchild  is  always  try- 
ing to  sew."  she  says. 

She  talks  about  the  communal  spirit  of  the 
program.  "We  can  always  rely  on  one  an- 
other, and  we  always  talk  to  each  other  to 
find  out  different  things.  I  don't  know— there 
is  a  closeness  in  our  group.  We  were  all 
friends  before  we  got  our  circle  together." 

Just  one  time  they  had  to  help  one  of  the 
circle  members  with  a  payment,  she  ex- 
plains. "E^ch  of  us  has  put  into  a  savings  ac- 
count, so  when  anyone  has  to  make  a  pay- 
ment, we  go  to  the  savings  and  take  It  out 
from  there,  so  it  doesn't  come  out  of  our 
pockets.  Later,  when  the  person  can.  they 
pay  it  back  Into  the  account." 

"I  would  advise  people  to  Join."  she  says. 
"It's  an  easy  program  to  go  into.  You  can't 
Just  go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  money.  In 
this  program  you  can.  They  trust  you." 

In  a  basement  apartment  in  Mission.  South 
Dakota.  BUI  Emery,  a  37-year-old  man  with 
a  gentle  voice  and  artistic  eye  uses  his  mas- 
sive forearms  to  chip  at  a  delicate  alabaster 
sculpture. 

Throughout  the  week,  he  works  full-time 
as  a  media  technician  at  Sinte  Gleska  Uni- 
versity library.  He  talks  about  his  dream  of 
earning  an  income  as  a  sculptor  someday, 
and  he  talks  about  his  love  of  the  process. 

"I've  jjainted,  but  It  is  hard  work  for  me," 
he  explains.  "This  kind  of  work  is  fun.  It 
doesn't   seem   like  work.   I'm   never  happy 


with  paintings,  but  with  sculpture.  I  can  Just 
look  at  something,  start  carving  and  things 
take  shape — it's  like  communication.  I  can 
see  things  in  the  stone.  I  started  out  impos- 
ing myself  on  the  stone,  carving  faces,  but  I 
changed.  I  prefer  to  not  plan  It  out.  Instead. 
it  changes  as  I  go.  it  comes  from  different  di- 
rections." 

"The  communication  with  the  stone  Is 
real.  All  of  a  sudden  you'll  see  something 
that  you  didn't  see  before  and  you  realize 
that  It  is  coming  from  that  stone.  It's  there 
already.  It  is  hard  to  talk  about.  It's  like— 
Yah:  It's  there!" 

"It  seems  like  when  I  try  to  impose  some- 
thing on  stone,  it  breaks." 

He  draws  on  his  Lakota  heritage  for  his  in- 
spiration. "I  do  a  lot  of  animals,  and  often 
the  combining  of  man  and  anlmtJ— not  like  a 
cliche,  but  weaving  the  two  together  as  one. 
almost  abstractly  suggesting  our  relation- 
ship." 

He  explains  how  he  carves  commercial 
sculpture  in  forms  he  knows  people  will  want 
to  buy  and  also  has  his  personal  work.  "With 
my  personal  work  I  don't  care  if  anyone  else 
understands  or  likes  it."  he  says.  "It  is  the 
process.  When  you  get  it — nothing  can  beat 
that." 

He  says  he  bought  clay  to  make  pottery 
with  his  first  loan.  Next  he  plans  to  buy 
more  tools  and  stone  for  his  sculpture.  "I'm 
planning  on  carving  fifteen  to  twenty  pieces 
by  next  year."  he  says,  "so  I  can  take  some 
trips  to  different  art  shows  in  the  area." 

As  he  talks  about  his  peer  circle,  he  men- 
tions the  camaraderie  the  five  men  in  his 
group  share.  "We  were  kind  a  close  anyway." 
he  says.  "It  is  good  to  talk  and  bounce  ideas 
ofT  one  another  and  hear  what  they're  doing. 
You  get  ideas  yourself,  and  you  see  what  we 
can  do  to  help  each  other." 

He  looks  at  his  alabaster  sculpture  still  in 
raw  form.  "I'm  beginning  to  see  the  face  of 
a  man  with  long  hair."  he  says  running  his 
finger  along  an  imin-ession  carved  away. 

"Do  you  see  him?"  be  asks. 


RETIREMENT  OF  IRVING  CARTER 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
observe  the  retirement  from  the  Senate 
of  Irving  Carter  after  more  than  33 
years  of  service.  For  the  last  18  of  these 
years.  Mr.  Carter  has  been  Legis  vali- 
dation clerk  in  the  Senate  Library,  at- 
tending to  his  responsibilities  with 
dedication  and  reliability.  This  posi- 
tion is  one  of  those  Senate  jobs  charac- 
terized both  by  its  behind-the-scenes 
nature  and  by  its  utter  indispensabil- 
ity. 

The  Senate  Legis  system  provides 
vital  and  current  information  on  legis- 
lation, treaties,  and  nominations.  Its 
reputation  for  accuracy  and  timeliness 
is  due  to  the  labor's  of  many  committed 
employees,  one  of  whom  is  Irving 
Carter. 

His  role  of  data  validation,  of  critical 
review,  and  of  meticulous  attention  to 
detail  ensures  the  accui'acy  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  information  in  this 
data  base  and  permits  us  to  rely  on  It 
with  confidence.  Mr.  Carter  has  per- 
formed this  task  since  the  inception  of 
Senate  Legis  in  1975.  The  Importance  of 
his  work  was  deservedly  recognized  in 
1990   when   he   was   awarded    the   Sec- 
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retary's  Certificate  of  Appreciation  by 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  Joe  Stewart. 

A  native  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Irving  Carter  began  his  Senate  career 
In  1959  after  4  years  of  service  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate:  in  1966  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  assistant  bill  clerk 
where  he  worked  for  the  next  10  years. 
The  experience  Mr.  Carter  gained  in 
this  capacity  made  him  the  ideal  can- 
didate for  the  newly  established  posi- 
tion of  Legis  validation  clerk  as  the 
new  system  was  coming  into  general 
use  in  the  midseventies.  Since  then  he 
has  toiled  steadfastly  and  quietly  at 
his  vital  assignment  until  his  recent 
decision  to  retire. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  recogni2e  his 
contributions  to  this  institution  and 
convey  its  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  the  long  service  he  has  rendered. 
We  wish  Mr.  Carter  well  in  his  new  life 
and  trust  that  he  will  enjoy  himself  a£ 
he  has  the  leisure  to  devote  to  his  gar- 
dening and  other  interests.  I  commend 
him  for  a  job  weU  done. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
Moseley-Braun).  without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  is  now  closed. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  460,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  MOi  CO  estabUst  oational  voter 
r«^scraUoo  i>r<x:«<lur«a  for  Federal  elec- 
tlona.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President.  I  jrield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  speak  as  in  morning  business  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VIOLENCE  AT  ABORTION  CLINICS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, 1  rise  today  because  I  am  out- 
raged, outraged  at  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  Dr.  David  Gunn  last  we  had 
in  Pensacola.  FL.  Dr.  Gunn  was  shot, 
without  any  reason,  without  any  logic, 
three  times  in  the  back  at  the  time  he 
got  out  of  his  car  at  the  Pensacola 
Medical  Services  Clinic,  which  he 
opened  last  month.  He  was  killed  dur- 
ing an  antiabortion  protest  organized 
by  Rescue  America— a  misnomer,  if 
ever  I  have  heard  one. 

Although  I  am  gravely  troubled  by 
this  incident,  unfortunately,  it  comes 
as  no  surprise.  Violence  against  repro- 
ductive health  clinics  that  takes  the 
form  of  vandalism,  arson,  bombing,  at- 
tempted arson  or  bombing,  invasion, 
assault  and  battery,  death  threats,  and 
burglary  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

In  1990,  there  were  58  incidents  of  vio- 
lence against  reproductive  health  clin- 
ics throughout  the  country.  That  num- 
ber increased  to  186  in  1992,  and  there 
have  already  been  27  incidents  of  vio- 
lence in  the  first  2  months  of  this  year. 

Before  his  death.  Dr.  Gunn  was  a 
well-known  target  for  harassment  and 
intimidation  because  he  performed 
abortions.  Last  summer,  an  old-fash- 
ioned wanted  poster  of  Dr.  Gunn  was 
distributed  in  an  Operation  Rescue 
rally. 

Imagine  that,  putting  out  a  wanted 
poster  about  a  doctor,  distributing  it 
at  a  rally.  The  poster  included  a  pic- 
ture of  the  doctor,  his  home  telephone 
number,  and  other  identifying  informa- 
tion. 

What  kind  of  craziness  is  this?  What 
kind  of  group  is  this  that  brings  about 
the  murder,  cold-blooded  murder,  of  a 
doctor  performing  that  which  he  had  a 
right  to  do,  that  which  was  legal? 
Americans  cherish  and  want  to  protect 
the  right  to  protest  peacefully  and  law- 
fully. They  expect  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  stand  at  the  side  of 
lawful  protesters.  And  I  respect,  in 
every  way,  the  right  of  lawful  protest- 
ers to  exercise  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  now  clear  beyond  any  doubt 
that  fanatical  antiabortion  protesters 
will  continue  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  It  is  imperative  that  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  personnel  restore 
order  and  provide  protection  to  women 
and  their  physicians. 

I  realize  that  the  issue  of  abortion 
evokes  strong  passions  on  both  sides. 
But  no  matter  what  your  feelings  on 
this  issue  of  legalized  abortion,  as 
members  of  a  civilized  society,  we 
must  strongly  denounce  any  Interjec- 
tion of  violence  into  this  debate. 
Groups  such  as  Rescue  America  that 
state  that  "while  Gunn's  death  is  un- 
fortunate, it  is  also  true  that  quite  a 
number  of  babies'  lives  will  be  saved." 
should  be  shunned  for  that  kind  of  re- 
sponse by  all  law-abiding  citizens. 

What  hypocrisy,  what  absurdity,  to 
say  that  "while  Gunn's  death  is  unfor- 


tunate *  *  *."  Rescue  America's  state- 
ment suggests  that  the  use  of  murder 
or  violence  is  an  acceptable  way  to  set- 
tle our  differences.  Such  a  notion  is  re- 
pugnant and  does  a  real  disservice  to 
all  those  involved  in  the  abortion  de- 
bate. 

Both  Dr.  Gunn  and  the  protesters 
outside  his  clinic  had  the  right  to  their 
beliefs  on  the  subject  of  abortion.  But 
women  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
choose  to  have  an  abortion,  and  no  one 
has  the  right  to  take  the  law  into  his 
or  her  own  hands  in  order  to  stop  them 
from  exercising  that  right. 

Unless  we  remember  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  laws  and  not  vigilante  jus- 
tice, we  have  no  hope  of  ever  resolving 
such  divisive  issues. 

Madam  President,  I  send  my  sincere 
condolences  and  sympathy  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Dr.  Gunn.  What  a  horrible  trag- 
edy: what  an  uimecessary  tragedy. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  today 
we  resume  consideration  of  S.  460.  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1993. 

Last  week,  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  presented  me 
with  a  package  of  nine  amendments.  At 
that  time,  under  such  short  notice,  I 
could  not  agree  to  accept  them,  but  I 
was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  amendments.  And  I  sincerely  thank 
my  colleagues  for  that  opportunity. 

That  night,  and  well  into  the  next 
morning — 1:30  to  2  a.m. — we  went  over 
all  of  the  requests  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side.  Not  only  did  they  agree 
to  allow  me  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  amendments,  we  agreed  that  to- 
gether my  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
and  I.  would  meet  to  discuss  the 
amendments  and  attempt  to  reach  a 
mutually  satisfactory  solution. 

Last  Friday  morning.  Senator 
McCONNELL  and  I,  with  our  staffs,  met 
to  discuss  these  nine  amendments.  At 
our  meeting.  I  stated  that,  after 
lengthy  review  well  into  the  morning,  I 
could  accept  one  amendment  outright. 
I  also  stated  that  I  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept six  of  the  nine  amendments,  with 
some  minor  modification.  However,  I 
was  still  unable  to  accept  two  of  the 
amendments. 

Let  me  say.  Madam  President,  that 
my  colleagues  were  also  seeking  assur- 
ances  that   their  amendments,    if  ac- 


cepted, would  survive  the  House. 
Madam  President.  I  have  been  here 
long  enough— and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  been  here  long  enough — to  know 
that  no  Member  of  this  body  can  guar- 
antee that  any  amendment  here  will 
survive  in  the  House. 

But  I  did  say  that,  if  we  could  reach 
a  bipartisan  agreement,  in  my  opinion, 
that  would  give  greater  support  to 
these  amendments  and  I  would  do  my 
level  best  to  see  that  they  were  accept- 
ed in  conference,  and  I  would  be  in  a 
better  position,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, to  defend  the  amendments 
in  conference,  because  those  amend- 
ments would  also  be  my  amendments. 

Today,  I  was  informed  that  we  had  to 
accept  the  package  as  is.  In  effect. 
Madam  President,  despite  our  best  ef- 
forts to  reach  a  compromise,  there  ap- 
parently is  no  deal. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  I  was  very  willing  to  accept  a 
number  of  those  amendments.  I 
thought  our  meeting  on  Friday  was 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship 
that  perhaps  we  oould  reach  a  com- 
promise that  was  agreeable  to  both 
sides. 

I  think,  with  some  modification,  a 
number  of  the  amendments  were  good 
amendments.  In  fact.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, as  a  demonstration  of  my  sincer- 
ity in  this  good-faith  compromise,  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
incorporate  the  proposal  which  I  made 
to  my  colleagues. 

I  have  alwa37B  argued  that  this  bill 
deserves  bipartisan  support.  I  regret 
that,  at  this  time,  we  find  ourselves  in 
disagreement,  but  I  am  hopeful  that,  in 
offering  my  amendment,  we  may 
achieve  some  bipartisan  support  of  this 
measure  and.  Madam  President,  I  truly 
hope  that  we  can  end  the  debate  on 
this  bin  and  move  to  final  i>assage.  We 
worked  awfully  hard. 

As  I  have  repeated  here  on  this  floor. 
Henry  Clay  said  that  to  compromise 
was  to  negotiate  hurt.  And  we  nego- 
tiated until  it  almost  hurt,  based  upon 
what  we  believed. 

This  was  a  grassroots  effort  that 
worked  its  way  to  this  body  and  to  the 
House,  and  we  flnally  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  the  grassroots  and 
to  follow  through  on  their  suggestion 
to  us. 

And  80  I  was  disappointed  that  we 
could  not  reach  an  agreement.  But  in 
this  atmosphere — I  never  have  been 
able  to  secure  everything  I  have  want- 
ed. I  may  have  felt  my  bill  was  superior 
or  my  amendment  was  superior,  and 
others  had  the  same  feeling.  Then, 
when  we  began  to  compromise  and 
work  things  out,  neither  side  would  ac- 
complish ever3^hing  they  wanted  but 
we  could  get  something  that  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  constitu- 
ents. 

So  I  will  at  some  point  this  after- 
noon— if   not    today,    tomorrow — offer 


the  package  that  I  offered  to  my  col- 
league on  Friday  that  I  was  informed 
was  not  acceptable  and  that  the 
amendments  were  to  be  taken  as-is. 
and  with  the  stipulation  that  it  would 
also  survive  the  House. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anyone  here  to  debate  this  biU 
from  the  other  side.  I  have  been  here, 
now,  since  3:30,  an  hour  and  10  minutes. 
I  felt  those  who  were  watching  the  Sen- 
ate should  know  at  least  someone  was 
here,  ready  to  debate  the  legislation 
before  us  and  was  willing  to  com- 
promise, willing  to  offer  compromise  in 
an  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  which  a  lot  of  people  feel  is 
very  important. 

I  know  it  is  not  important  to  some, 
but  I  think  the  overwhelming  majority 
feels  that  this  legislation  is  important. 
I  readily  admit  it  does  not  guarantee 
an  increase  in  turnout.  But  is  gives  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  want  to  vote 
in  the  final  hours,  who  have  made  up 
their  minds,  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote.  No  one  can  tell  me  yet  how  many 
people  were  interested  in  going  to  vote 
this  last  Presidential  election  who 
were  not  registered.  90  percent  of  whom 
would  have  been  registered  under  this 
bill.  So  there  may  have  been  a  greater 
increase  in  turnout  In  November  of  1992 
had  we  had  this  bill  in  place. 

So  there  is  a  lot  of  speculation,  but  I 
am  hopeful  that  before  the  week  is  out 
we  can  pass  this  legislation.  The  agree- 
ment the  two  leaders  arrived  at  last 
Thursday  evening.  I  think,  ought  to  be 
carried  out  here  today  in  the  form  of 
cloture  motion,  if  necessary.  I  hope  it 
is  not  necessary.  I  hope  we  can  azrive 
at  a  position  that  will  be  palatable  to 
both  sides. 

Madam  President,  having  no  other 
colleague  here  to  take  the  negative,  as 
it  relates  to  this  bill.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
BOXER).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


LAWRENCE  WALSH'S  "S-TEAR 
WAR"  ON  AMERICA'S  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  I  will  not  have 
to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  to  deliver 
yet  another  speech  on  the  "6-year  war" 
that  Lawrence  Walsh  has  waged  on 
America's  taxpayers. 

That  war.  however,  seems  endless. 
And  readers  of  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  will  know  that  if  hypocrisy 
were  a  weapon,  then  Mr.  Walsh  would 
be  armed  to  the  teeth. 

Mr.  Walsh  and  his  squad  of  attorneys 
and  investigators  have  devoted  the  last 


6  years  to  looking  under  every  rock,  in 
an  effort  to  ensure  that  every  Govern- 
ment official  who  somehow  came  into 
contact  with  the  Iran-Contra  issue, 
never  wavered  from  any  law  or  regula- 
tion, no  matter  how  obscure  or  minor 
the  violation. 

Last  year,  however,  the  GAO  issued 
Its  first  audit  of  Mr.  Walsh's  expendi- 
tures. Among  the  violations,  the  audit 
found  that  Mr.  Walsh  and  his  deputy 
had  been  reimbursed  improperly  by 
taxpayers  for  as  much  as  S78.000  in  food 
and  lodging  expenses. 

Mr.  Walsh's  response  was:  "Do  as  I 
say  and  not  as  I  do."  He  asked  for  a 
pardon  for  all  overpajmients  and  irreg- 
ularities, not  just  for  the  past,  but  for 
the  future  as  well. 

Last  month,  the  GAO— who  took  5 
years  to  realize  that  they  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  audit  Mr.  Walsh — gave 
him  the  pardon,  not  only  waiving  the 
Government's  right  to  collect  money 
for  past  violations,  but  also  giving  him 
blanket  approval  to  continue  billing 
the  taxpayers  for  above  and  beyond 
what  is  allowed  by  law. 

With  the  assurance  that  GAO— the 
supposed  congressional  watchdog— will 
sleep  through  any  further  violations, 
Mr.  Walsh  is  free  to  dine  and  travel  as 
he  sees  fit,  knowing  that  when  the  biU 
comes,  he  can  simply  hand  It  over  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  from  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Pardon  for  Walsh 

Seems  like  only  yesterday  that  Judge  Law- 
rence Walsh  was  all  over  the  networks  de- 
nouncing George  Bush's  "outrageous"  par- 
don of  Caspar  Weinberger.  Well,  It  now  turns 
out  that  the  Government  Accounting  Office, 
also  an  arm  of  Congress,  has  just  given 
Judge  Walsh  a  pardon  of  his  own  for  exten- 
sive violations  of  federal  pay  and  procure- 
ment rules  by  bis  office.  Better  yet.  the  gov- 
ernment win  look  the  other  way  If  some  of 
the  violations  continue. 

"Last  year,  it  was  discovered  that  because 
of  an  "oversight"  at  the  GAO.  popularly 
known  as  Congress's  watchdog  agency,  there 
hadn't  been  an  audit  of  Mr.  Walsh's  office  as 
the  law  required  since  his  probe  began  In 
1967.  So  they  scoured  all  the  Independent 
counsel,  and  discovered  that  Mr.  Walsh's 
problems  were  the  most  severe.  No  wonder 
His  empire  accounts  for  an  astounding  90% 
of  the  S43  million  directly  spent  by  all  Inde- 
pendent counsel  since  1978. 

Among  other  things,  the  GAO  audit  found 
that  Mr.  Walsh  and  his  top  deputy,  Craig 
Glllen.  had  been  reimbursed  improperly  by 
taxpayers  for  as  much  as  S78.000  In  food  and 
lodging,  other  violations  of  government  rules 
Included  using  a  government-leased  vehicle 
and  flying  first  class.  And  Messrs.  Walsh  and 
Glllen  failed  to  pay  required  Washington. 
D.C.,  income  taxes,  despite  living  in  the  city 
during  most  of  this  period.  They've  since 
paid  the  taxes  and  a  penalty. 

Mr.  Walsh  bitterly  disputed  the  GAO's 
findings.  Then,  in  an  October  5. 1992.  letter  to 
the   Comptroller    General    he   asked    for   a 
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"waiver"  of  all  overpaymenta  and  Irre^rilar- 
Ities  "made  in  the  past  and  similar  future 
dlsbursenients  for  the  limited  penod  prior  to 
the  completion  of  our  remaining  activities." 
Is  short.  Jud^  Walsh  wanted  a  pardon— both 
past  and  future. 

He  got  It.  Las:  month  Deputy  Comptroller 
General  Mlltoc  Socolar  sent  letters  to  Jud«e 
Walsh  and  to  the  other  Independent  counsel 
waiving  the  gttvemmenc's  right  to  collect 
money  for  any  violations.  Mr.  Socolar  told 
us  that  the  waiver  "amounts  to  a  forgiveness 
of  legal  obligations  because  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  fraud  or  misrepresentation."  He 
asked  for  and  end  to  all  unauthorized  pay- 
ments, but  granted  a  waiver  In  the  case  of 
Judge  Walsh's  travel  and  lodging  expenses 
and  for  future  violations.  The  justification 
for  this  extraordinary  dlspension  is  that 
since  Congress  had  not  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  (or  an  independent 
counsel  who  worked  away  from  home,  the 
government  should  pay  for  them  anyway. 

Now.  when  a  citizens  group  called  Ameri- 
cans for  a  Balanced  Budget  filed  a  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  request  for  the  financial 
records  of  Mr.  Walsh's  office,  they  were 
tamed  down,  a  January  21  letter  said  this 
"would  be  an  unwarranted  administrative 
burden."  But  that  reason  isn't  one  of  the  ex- 
emptions allowed  under  FOIA  and  Is  ludi- 
crous given  that  the  financial  records  were 
recently  handed  over  to  GAO  auditors.  Judge 
Walsh  was  informed  that  he  was  clearly  vio- 
lating FOIA  rules,  and  last  week  his  lawyers 
agreed  to  surrender  the  documents. 

Having  fought  for  and  won  his  pardon. 
Judge  Walsh  could  still  run  afoul  of  other 
ethics  laws.  There  are  questions  about  his 
hiring  of  a  firm  to  stage  a  mock  trial  before 
36  Washington.  D.C..  residents  to  test  his 
prosecutorial  case  against  Mr.  Weinberger 
Such  a  trial  could  have  cost  as  much  as 
SSO.OOO  and  there  are  reports  the  contract  was 
given  to  a  Sac  Francisco  firm  without  tak- 
ing any  other  bids.  If  so.  that  would  be  a 
clear  vlolatioc  of  federal  contract  law.  The 
jtroaecutor'B  office  says  it  believes  It  has 
complied  with  federal  regulations.  The  bian- 
nual GAO  audit  of  Mr.  Walsh's  office  Is  due 
out  shortly. 

So  Judge  Waist's  legion  of  crusading  attor- 
neys keeps  ticking,  running  the  taxpayers' 
meter  while  it  prepares  its  •'flnal"ipromlse?) 
report  on  the  L-an-Contra  affair.  The  law 
that  authorizes  independent  counsel  expired 
last  December  16.  and  it  has  yet  to  be  re- 
newed. Justice  Department  officials  say  they 
have  "no  jur.sdiction"  over  Judge  Walsh. 
Congress's  watchdogs  have  just  given  his  op- 
eration a  blanket  pardon  for  noncompliance 
with  government  rules. 

Go«h.  Isn't  there  anyone  out  there  other 
than  us  interested  is  getting  some  account- 
ability Into  this  unsupervised,  uncontrolled 
creature  of  the  °80b?  How  about  the  Reno 
Justice  Department?  How  about  the  White 
House's  ethlclste? 


FREE  CONGRESS  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madajn  President,  earlier 
this  month,  mj  distine^shed  colleague 
from  Arkansas.  Senator  Pryor.  came 
down  pretty  hard  on  the  Free  Congress 
Foundation,  a  501(c)(3)  nonprofit  orga- 
nization known  for  its  advocacy  of  con- 
servative causes. 

Senator  Prtor  claims  that  the  Free 
Consress  Fotindation  was  remiss  when 
it  passed  along  information  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  staff  alleging  that 


Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  was  once 
pulled  over  for  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated and  used  her  political  influence 
to  avoid  either  an  arrest  or  a  record  of 
the  incident. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  since 
investigated  this  allegation,  and  dis- 
missed it  as  untrue. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas then  suggested  that  the  Free 
Congress  Foundation  violated  the  con- 
ditions of  its  tax-exempt  status  by  en- 
gaging in  what  he  describes  as  lobbying 
activity.  He  has  asked  the  Treasury 
Department  to  investigate. 

Madam  President,  let  me  take  a  few 
moments  now  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

The  Free  Congress  Foundation  never 
claimed  that  the  allegation  against  Ms. 
Reno  was  true.  It  never  brought  this  al- 
legation to  the  press,  but  followed 
proper  channels  and  iraised  it  with  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  directly. 
In  fact,  the  committee  was  already 
aware  of  the  allegation  and  investigat- 
ing it.  The  foundation  never  urged  Sen- 
ators to  vote  either  for  or  against  Ms. 
Reno's  nomination.  In  fact,  as  the 
record  shows,  the  vote  was  98  to  0. 

No  press  releases.  No  advocacy.  Just 
passing  along  admittedly  unsubstan- 
tiated information  that  the  committee 
was  already  investigating.  And  obvi- 
ously, this  information,  if  true,  would 
have  put  Ms.  Reno's  confirmation  in 
jeopardy. 

In  my  view,  the  Free  Congress  Foun- 
dation has  acted  honorably. 

In  addition,  the  foundation  has  elect- 
ed to  report  any  lobbs^ng  activity 
under  section  501(h)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  provision  allows  an 
organization  to  devote  a  portion  of  its 
budget  to  lobbying  activity.  Even  so, 
none  of  the  foundation's  activities  with 
respect  to  the  Reno  nomination 
amount  to  lobbying,  regardless  of  its 
status  under  the  code. 

Earlier  this  month,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arkansas  asked: 

What  Is  the  Free  Congress  Foundation 
doing  raising  unsubetantiated  allegations 
with  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
cerning a  Presidential  nominee? 

I  do  not  recall  my  colleague  asking 
that  same  question  when  other  out- 
side— and  yes,  liberal — organizations 
engaged  in  full-throttled  smear  cam- 
paigns against  the  nominations  of  Rob- 
ert Bork  or  Clarence  Thomas. 

I  do  not  recall  his  outrage  when  lib- 
eral groups  were  seeking  Judge  Bork's 
rental  receipts  from  his  local  video 
store. 

And  where  was  my  colleague  when 
these  groups  were  sifting  through  Jus- 
tice Thomas"  garbage,  hoping  to  find  a 
rumpled  piece  of  paper  that  would 
somehow  torpedo  his  confirmation? 

The  President  of  the  Free  Congress 
Foundation  is  Paul  Weyrich.  This  is 
the  same  Paul  Weyrich  from  whom 
Senators  sought  information  about  the 
late  John  Tower,  President  Bush's  first 


nominee  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas was  among  those  who  welcomed 
such  information,  even  though  it  in- 
volved very  serious  and  personally  em- 
barrassing allegations  against  a  Presi- 
dential nominee  and  a  former  Senator. 

When  Mr.  Wesrrich  came  forward  with 
the  damaging  information,  I  heard  no 
complaints  from  my  good  friend  from 
Arkansas. 

But,  then  again,  John  Tower  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Republican.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  difference. 

Madam  President.  Washington  is  a 
town  full  of  double  standards,  so  I  am 
not  surprised  by  this  one. 

But  if  my  colleague  from  Arkansas 
feels  that  the  Treasury  Department 
ought  to  investigate  the  Free  Congress 
Foundation.  I  am  certain  we  could  And 
other  tax-exempt,  and  allegedly  non- 
partisan, organizations  that  may  be 
worthy  of  Treasury  Department  scru- 
tiny as  well. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rockefeller).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.   President.  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture   motion    having    been    presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXB  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  S.  460.  the 
motor-voter  bill: 

Wendell  Ford. 

Tom  Daschle. 

Bob  Kerrey. 

Harlan  Mathews. 

Harris  Wofford. 

Pat  Leahy. 

Daniel  K.  Akaka, 

Jeff  Blngaman. 

Dale  Bumpers. 

Russell  D.  Felngold. 

Carol  Moseley-Braun. 

Bob  Krueger. 

Howard  Metzenbaum, 

John  Glenn. 

Joseph  Lieberman 

Don  Riegle 

Paul  Wellstone, 

George  Mitchell. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  has  had 
discussions  with  the  Republican  leader, 
and  pursuant  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  was  granted  on  Fri- 
day last.  I  announce  that  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  S.  460.  the 
National  Voter  Registration  bill,  will 
occur  on  Tuesday.  March  16.  at  6  p.m. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
first-degree  amendments  may  be  filed 
at  the  desk  until  12  noon  Tuesday. 
March  16;  that  the  Senate  stand  m  re- 
cess for  the  two  parties'  luncheon  con- 
ferences ftom  12:30  p.m.  until  2:16  p.m.; 
that  amendments  may  be  reviewed  at 
the  desk  during  the  time  the  Senate 
stands  in  recess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President,  I  send  a 
second  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture   motion    having    been    presented 
under  rule  XXH  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  S.  460.  the 
motor- voter  bill: 

Wendell  Ford. 

Tom  Daschle. 

Bob  Kerrey. 

Harlan  Mathews. 

Harris  Wofford. 

Pat  Leahy. 

Daniel  K.  Akaki. 

Jeff  BlngamaL. 

Dale  Bumpers. 

Russell  D.  Feingold. 

Carol  Moseie.v-Braun. 

Bob  Krueger. 

Howard  Metzenoaum. 

John  Glenn. 

Joseph  Liebermar. 

Don  Riegle. 

Paul  Wellstone. 

George  Mltchel: 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  live  quorum  be 
waived  relative  to  this  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 

HEALTH      REMTALIZATION      ACT 
OF  1993 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  F>resident.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 


sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate  (S. 
1)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  for  other  purposes",  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 
SSCnON  1.  SBORT  TTTLE:  TABLE  OF  CONTESTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "National  Institutes  of  Health  Remtaliza- 
tion  Act  of  1993". 

(b)  Table  of  Contests.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  IS  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
TITLE  J— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  REGARD- 
ING TITLE  IV  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Subtitle  A — Research  Freedom 
Part  1— Review  of  Proposals  for  Biomedical 

and  beha  vioral  research 
Sec.  101.  Establishment  of  certain  promsions  re- 
garding   research    conducted    or 
supported  by  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 
Part  II— Research  on  Transplantation  of 
Fetal  Tissue 
Sec.  111.  Establishment  of  authorities. 
Sec.  112.  Purchase  of  human  fetal  tissue:  solici- 
tation or  acceptance  of  tissue  as 
directed  donation  for  use  in  trans- 
plantation. 
Sec.  113.  Nullification  of  moratorium. 
Sec.  114.  Report  by  General  Accounting  Office 
on  adeguacy  of  retjuirements. 
Part  III— Miscellaneous  Repeals 
Sec.  121.  Repeals. 
Subtitle  B — Clinical  Research  Equity  Regarding 

Women  and  Minorities 
Part  I— Women  and  Minorities  as  Subjects  in 

Clinical  Research 
Sec.  131.  Requirement  of  inclusion  m  research. 
Sec.  132.  Peer  rerieir. 
Sec.  133.  Applicability  to  current  projects. 
Part  II— Office  of  research  on  women's 
Health 
Sec.  141.  Establishment. 
Part  hi— Office  of  Research  on  Minority 
Health 
Sec.  151.  Establishment. 

Subtitle  C — Research  Integrity 
Sec.  161.  Establishment  of  Office  of  Research 

Integrity. 
Sec.  162.  Commission  on  Research  Integrity. 
Sec.  163.  Protection  of  whistlebloioers. 
Sec.  164.  Requirement  of  regulations  regarding 
protection  against  financial  con- 
flicts of  interest  m  certain  projects 
of  research. 
Sec   165.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH  IN  GENERAL 

Sec.  201.  Health  promotion  research  dissemina- 
tion. 

Sec.  202.  Programs  for  increased  support  re- 
garding certain  States  and  re- 
searchers. 

Sec.  203.  Establishment  of  Office  of  Behavioral 
Research. 

Sec.  204.  Children 's  vaccine  initiative. 

Sec.  205.  Plan  for  use  of  animals  m  research. 

Sec.  206.  Increased  partictpotion  of  women  and 
disadvantaged  xndimduah  m 
fields  of  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research. 


Sec.  20".  Requirements  regarding  surveys  of 
serual  behavior. 

Sec.  208.  Discretionary  fund  of  Director  of  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health 

Sec.  209.  Establishment  of  Office  of  Alternative 
Medicine. 

Sec.  210.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

TITLE  111— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RE- 
SPECTING NATIONAL  RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTES 

Sec.  301.  Appointment  and  authority  of  Direc- 
tors of  national  research  insti- 
tutes. 

Sec.  302.  Program  of  research  on  osteoporosis. 
Paget'!  disease,  and  related  dis- 
orders. 

Sec.  303.  E^stablishment  of  interagency  program 

for  trauma  research. 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 

Sec.  401.  Expansion  and  mtensificxition  of  ac- 
tivities regarding  breast  cancer. 

Sec.  402.  Erpansion  and  intensification  of  ac- 
tivities regarding  prostate  caricer. 

Sec.  403.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  404.  Study  of  environmental  and  other 
risks  contributing  to  incidence  of 
breast  cancer. 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  HEART.  LUNG.  AND 
BLOOD  INSTITUTE 
Sec.  501.  Education  and  training. 
Sec.  502.  Centers  for  the  study  of  pediatric  car- 
diovascular diseases 
Sec.  503.  National  Center  on  Sleep  Disorders. 
Sec.  504.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  DIA- 
BETES AND  DIGESTIVE  AND  KIDNEY  DIS- 
EASES 
Sec.  601.  Provisioris  regarding   nutritional  dis- 
orders. 
TITLE  VII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  AR- 
THRITIS AND   MUSCULOSKELETAL   AND 
SKIN  DISEASES 
Sec.  701.  Juvenile  arthritis. 

TITLE  VIII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON 
AGING 
Sec.  801.  Alzheimer's  disease  registry. 
Sec.  802.  Aging  processes  regarding  women. 
Sec.  803.  Authorization  of  appropnatioris 
Sec.  804.  Conforming  amendment. 

TITLE  IX— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ALLERGY  AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 
Sec.  901.  Tropical  diseases. 
Sec.  902.  Chronic  fatigue  syndrome. 

TITLE  X— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Subtitle  A— Research  Centers   With  Respect  to 
Contraception  and  Research  Centers  With  Re- 
spect to  Infertility 
Sec.  1001.  Grants   and    contracts  for   research 

centers. 
Sec.  1002.  Loan  repayment  program  for  research 
unth  respect  to  contraception  and 
infertility. 
Subtitle  B — Program  Regarding  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology 
Sec.  1011.  Establishment  of  program. 

Subtitle  C— Child  Health  Research  Centers 
Sec.  1021.  Establishment  of  centers. 
Subtitle  D— Study  Regarding  Adolescent  Health 
Sec.  1031.  Prospective  longitudinal  study. 

TITLE  XI— NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 
Sec.  1101.  Clinical    research    on    diabetes    eye 
care. 
TITLE  XII— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
NEUROLOGICAL  DISORDERS  AND  STROKE 
Sec.  1201.  Research  on  multiple  sclerosis. 
TITLE  Xlll— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
Sec.  1301.  Applied   Toncological  Research  and 
Testing  Program. 
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TITLE  XIV—SATIOSAL  LIBRARY  OF 

MEDICINE 

Subtitle  A— General  Provmom 

Sec   1401.  Addibonal  authontiei. 

Sec.  1402.  Authomation  of  appropnatioTU. 

Subtitle  B— Financial  Assutance 
Sec.  1411.  Establishment  of  program  of  grants 
for    development     of    education 
teOinologies. 
Subtitle    C— National    Information    Center    on 
Health   Services  Research  and   Health   Care 
Technology 
Sec   1421    Establishment  of  Center . 
Sec.  1422.  Conforming  provisions. 

TITLE  XV— OTHER  AGENCIES  OF 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

Subtitle  A— Division  of  Research  Resources 

Sec.  1501.  Redesignation  of  Division  as  Natutruil 

Center  for  Research  Resources. 
Sec.  1502.  Biomedical  and  behavioral  research 

facilities 
Sec.  1503.  Construction    program    for    national 
primate  research  center. 
Subtitle  B— National  Center  for  Nursing 
Research 

Sec.  1511.  Redesignation  of  Natiorial  Center  for 
Nursing  Research  as  National  In- 
stitute of  Nursing  Research. 
Sec.  1512.  Stud]/    on    adequacy    of   number    of 

nurses 
Subtitle  C— Natiorial  Center  for  Human  Genome 

Research 
Sec.  1521    Purpose  of  Center 

TITLE  XVI— AWARDS  AND  TRAINING 
Subtitle  A — National  Research  Sennce  Awards 
Sec.  1601.  Requirement   regarding    women    and 
individuals    from    disadvantaged 
backgrounds 
Subtitle  B— Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome 
Sec.  1611.  Loan  repayment  program. 

Subtitle  C—Loan  Repayment  for  Research 
Generally 
Sec.  1621.  Establishment  of  program. 
Subtitle  D — Scholarship  and  Loan  Repayment 
Programs  Regarding  Professional  Skills  Need- 
ed by  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Sec.  1631.  Establishment  of  programs. 
Sec.  1632    Funding 
Subtitle  E— Funding  fo'  Awards  and  Training 
Generally 
Sec.  1641.  AuthoTitation  of  appropriations. 
TITLE  XVII— NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR 

BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCH 
Sec.  1701.  Date    certain    for    appointment    of 

Board  rnembers 
Sec.  1702.  Miscellaneous  provisions 
TITLE    XVIII— RESEARCH    WITH    RESPECT 
TO     ACQUIRED     IMMUNE     DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME 

SubtiUe  A— Office  of  AIDS  Research 
Sec.  1901    Establishment  of  Office 
Sec.  1902.  Establishment   of  emergency    diacre- 

tioriary  fund. 
Sec   1903.  General  provisions. 

Subtitle  B — Certain  Programs 
Sec.  nil.  Revision    and    extension    of   certain 
programs. 
TITLE  XIX— STUDIES 
Sec.  1901.  Acipjitred    immuTie    deficiency     syn- 
drome 
Sec   1902.  Malnutrition  m  the  elderly. 
Sec.  1903.  Research  activities  on  chronic  fatigue 

syndrome 
Sec.  1904.  Report  on  medical  uses  of  biological 
agents  m  development  of  defenses 
against  biological  warfare. 


Sec.  1905.  Personnel  study  of  recruitment,   re- 
tention and  turnover. 
Sec.  1906.  Procurement. 
Sec.  190T.  Chronic  pain  corutitions. 
Sec.  1908.  Back  injuries. 
TITLE  XX— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  2001    Desigriation  of  Senior  Biomedical  Re- 
search Service  m  honor  of  SUmo 
O.  Conte:  limitation  on  number  of 
members. 
Sec.  2002.  Master  plan  for  physical  infrastruc- 
ture for  research. 
Sec.  2003.  Certain  authomation  of  appropria- 
tions. 
Sec.  2004.  Buy-American  provisions 
Sec   2005.  Prohibition  against  further  funding 
for  Project  Anes. 
TITLE  XXI— EFFECTIVE  DATES 
Sec   2101.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  l—GEXERAL  PROVISIOSS  REGARD- 
INC  TITLE  rv  OF  PUBUC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT 

Subtitle  A—Reaearvk  Frwtdom 
PART  I— REVIEW  OF  PROPOSALS  FOR  BIO- 
MEDICAL AND  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 

SSC.  101.  BSTABUSBUXfrr  OF  COtTAI*-  PKOVJ. 
SJOSS  RBGAXDINC  RESEAKCB  CON- 
DUCTED OR  SUPPORTED  BY  NA- 
TIONAL INS  mums  OF  bsaltb. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Aa  (42  U.S.C.  299  et  seg.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing' after  section  492  the  following  rieu  section. 

■CBRTAlS  PROVISIOSS  RSCARDINC  RXV/n*  AND 
APPROVAL  OF  PROPOSALS  FOR  RESEARCH 

SEC.  492A   (a)  Review  as  PRECOSDmos  to 
Research  — 

-(1)  PROTECTIOS  of  human  research  SUB- 
JECTS— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  application  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  for  financial  assistance  to  con- 
duct research,  the  Secretary  may  not  approve  or 
fund  any  application  that  is  subject  to  revieic 
under  section  491(a)  by  an  Institutional  Remew 
Board  unless  the  application  has  undergone  re- 
view  m  accordance  with  such  section  and  has 
been  recorrunended  for  approval  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  conducting  such  re- 
view 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  research  that  u  subject  to 
review  under  procedures  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  protection  of  human  subjects  in 
clinical  research  conducted  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  Secretary  rnay  not  au- 
thorite  the  conduct  of  the  research  unlets  the 
research  has.  pursuant  to  such  procedures,  been 
recommended  for  approval. 

"(2)  PEER  REVIEW  —In  the  case  of  any  appli- 
cation submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  financial 
assistance  to  conduct  research,  the  Secretary 
may  not  approve  or  fund  any  application  ttiat  is 
subject  to  technical  and  scientific  peer  renew 
under  section  492(a)  unless  the  application  has 
undergone  peer  review  m  accordance  with  such 
section  and  has  been  recommended  for  approval 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  entity  con- 
ducting such  review. 

"(b)  Ethical  Review  of  Research  — 

"(1)  procedures  regarding  wrTHHOLDING  OF 
FUNDS. — //  research  has  been  recommended  for 
approval  for  purposes  of  subsection  lai.  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  withhold  funding  for  the  re- 
search on  ethical  grounds  unless— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  convenes  an  advisory 
board  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (4/  to 
study  the  ethical  implications  of  the  research: 
and 

'  (BHi)  the  majority  of  the  advisory  board  rec- 
ommends that,  on  ethical  grounds,  the  Secretary 
withhold  funds  for  the  research:  or 

CiO  the  majority  of  such  board  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  not  withhold  funds  for  the 
research  on  ethical  grounds,  but  the  Secretary 


finds,  on  the  basis  of  the  report  submitted  under 
paragraph  (4)(B)(ii).  that  the  recommendation  is 
arbitrary  and  capricious. 

"(2)  AFPUCABiLirr—The  limitation  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (li  regarding  the  authority 
to  withhold  funds  on  ethical  grounds  shall 
apply  vnthout  regard  to  whether  the  withhold- 
ing of  funds  on  such  grounds  is  charactemed  as 
a  disapproval,  a  moratorium,  a  prohibition,  or 
other  description. 

"(3)  PREUMINARY  MATTERS  REGARDING  USE  OF 
FROCEDURES  — 

"(A)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  determination 
that  an  advisory  board  should  be  convened  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall, 
through  a  statement  published  m  the  Federal 
Register,  announce  the  intention  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  convene  such  a  board. 

"(B)  A  statement  issued  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  include  a  retjuest  that  interested  indi- 
viduals submit  to  the  Secretary  recommenda- 
tions specifying  the  particular  individuals  who 
should  be  appointed  to  the  advisory  board  in- 
volved. The  Secretary  shall  consider  such  rec- 
ommendations in  making  appointments  to  the 
board 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  appoint- 
ments to  an  advisory  board  urider  paragraph  (1) 
until  the  erptration  of  the  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  statement  re- 
quired m  subparagraph  (A)  is  made  with  respect 
to  the  board. 

"(4)  Ethics  advisory  boards  — 

"(A)  Any  advisory  board  convened  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  knoim  as  an 
ethics  advuory  board  (hereafter  in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  an   ethics  board'). 

"(B)(i)  An  ethics  board  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recorranendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  ethics  of  the  project  of  bio- 
mediaxl  or  behavioral  research  with  respect  to 
which  the  board  has  been  convened. 

"(ii)  Not  later  than  190  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  statement  re<Tuired  in  paragraph 
(3)(A)  IS  rnade  with  respect  to  an  ethics  board, 
the  board  shall  suhmit  to  the  Secretary,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Comrmttee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a 
report  describing  the  findings  of  the  board  re- 
garding the  project  of  research  involved  and 
making  a  recommendation  under  clause  (i)  of 
whether  the  Secretary  should  or  should  not 
withhold  funds  for  the  project.  The  report  shall 
include  the  information  considered  m  making 
the  findings. 

"(C)  An  ethics  board  shall  be  composed  of  no 
fewer  than  14,  and  no  more  than  20,  individuals 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
Slates.  7*>ie  Secretary  shall  make  appointments 
to  the  board  from  among  individuals  with  spe- 
cial qualifications  and  competence  to  provide 
advice  and  recommendations  regarding  ethical 
matters  m  biomedical  and  behavioral  research. 
Of  the  members  of  the  board — 

"(i)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  an  attorney: 

"(ii)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  an  ethtcist: 

"(iii)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  a  practicing 
physician: 

"(IV)  no  fewer  than  1  shall  be  a  theologian: 
and 

"(V)  no  fewer  than  one-third,  and  no  rnore 
than  one-half,  shall  be  scientists  with  substan- 
tial accomplishments  m  biomedical  or  behavioral 
research. 

"(D)  The  term  of  service  as  a  member  of  an 
ethics  board  shall  be  for  the  life  of  the  board.  If 
such  a  member  does  not  serve  the  full  term  of 
such  service,  the  individual  appointed  to  fill  the 
resulting  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  the  predecessor  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

"(E)  A  member  of  an  ethics  board  shall  be 
subject  to  removal  from  the  board  by  the  Sec- 


retary for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  or  for 
other  good  cause  shown. 

"(F)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  an  indimd- 
ual  from  among  the  members  of  an  ethics  board 
to  serve  as  the  chair  of  the  board. 

"(G)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (B)(i)  with 
respect  to  a  project  of  research,  an  ethics  board 
shall  conduct  in^utnes  and  hold  public  hear- 
ings. 

"(H)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (B)(i)  with 
respect  to  a  project  of  research,  an  ethics  board 
shall  have  access  to  all  relevant  information 
possessed  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  or  available  to  the  Secretary 
from  other  agencies. 

'  '(I)  Members  of  an  ethics  board  shall  receive 
compensation  for  each  day  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  duties  of  the  board,  including  time  en- 
gaged in  traveling  for  purposes  of  such  duties. 
Such  compensation  may  not  be  provided  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  for  GS-lt  of  the  General  Schedule. 

"(J)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall 
provide  to  each  ethics  board  reasonable  staff 
and  assistance  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
board. 

"(K)  An  ethics  board  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  report  required  in 
subparagraph  (BXii)  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  congressicmal  committees  speci- 
fied in  such  subparagraph  ". 

PART  II— RESEARCH  ON 

TRANSPLANTATION  OF  FETAL  TISSUE 
SEC.  111.  SSTABUSaHEST  OF  AVTBORjnBS. 

Part  G  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  299  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  498  the  following  new  section: 

"RESEARCH  ON  TRANSPLANTATION  OF  FETAL 
TISSUE 

"SEC.  499 A.  (a)  Establishment  of  Pro- 
gram— 

"(I)  In  GENERAL— The  Secretary  may  conduct 
or  support  research  or.  the  transplantation  of 
human  fetal  tissue  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

"(2)  Source  of  tissue— Human  fetal  tissue 
may  be  used  in  research  earned  out  under  para- 
graph (1)  regardless  of  whether  the  tissue  is  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  a  spontaneous  or  induced 
abortion  or  pursuant  to  a  stillbirth. 
"(b)  Informed  Consent  of  Donor  — 
"(1)  In  GENERAL— In  research  earned  out 
under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may  be 
used  only  if  the  woman  providing  the  tissue 
makes  a  statement,  made  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the  woman,  declanrig  that— 

"(A)  the  woman  donates  the  fetal  tissue  for 
use  in  research  described  in  subsection  (a): 

"(B)  the  donation  is  made  without  any  re- 
striction regarding  the  identity  of  individuals 
who  may  be  the  recipients  of  transplantations  of 
the  tissue:  and 

"(C)  the  woman  has  rwt  been  informed  of  the 
identity  of  any  such  individuals. 

"(2)  additional  STATEMENT— In  research 
carried  out  under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal 
tissue  may  be  used  only  if  the  attending  physi- 
cian with  respect  to  obtaining  the  tissue  from 
the  woman  involved  makes  a  statement,  made  in 
icnting  and  signed  by  the  physician,  declaring 
that— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  tissue  obtained  pursuant  to 
an  induced  abortion — 

"(i)  the  consent  of  the  woman  for  the  abortion 
was  obtained  prior  to  requesting  or  obtaining 
consent  for  a  doriation  of  the  tissue  for  use  in 
such  research: 

"(ii)  no  alteration  of  the  timing,  method,  or 
procedures  used  to  terminate  the  pregnancy  was 
made  solely  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  the 
tissue:  and 

"(lii)  the  abortion  was  performed  m  accord- 
ance with  applicable  State  lair: 

"(B)  the  tissue  has  been  donated  by  the 
woman  in  accordance  w.th  paragraph  (1):  and 


"(C)  full  disclosure  has  been  provided  to  the 
woman  with  regard  to — 

"(i)  such  physician's  interest,  if  any,  in  the 
research  to  be  conducted  with  the  tissue:  and 

"(ii)  any  known  medical  risks  to  the  woman 
or  nsks  to  her  privacy  that  might  be  associated 
loith  the  doriation  of  the  tissue  and  that  are  in 
addition  to  risks  of  such  type  that  are  associ- 
ated with  the  woman 's  medical  care. 

"(c)  Informed  Consent  of  researcher  and 
Donee,— In  research  earned  out  under  sub- 
section (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may  be  used  only 
if  the  individual  toith  the  pnncipal  responsibil- 
ity for  conducting  the  research  involved  makes 
a  statement,  made  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
indimdual,  declanng  that  the  individual— 

"(1)  IS  aware  that — 

"(A)  the  tissue  is  human  fetal  tissue: 

"(B)  the  tissue  may  have  been  obtained  pur- 
suant to  a  spontaneous  or  induced  abortion  or 
pursuant  to  a  stUlbirth;  and 

"(C)  the  tissue  was  donated  for  research  pur- 
poses: 

"(2)  has  provided  such  information  to  other 
individuals  with  responsibilities  regarding  the 
research: 

"(3)  will  require,  prior  to  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  an  individual  to  be  a  recipient  of  a 
transplantation  of  the  tissue,  toritten  acknowl- 
edgment of  receipt  of  such  information  by  such 
recipient:  and 

"(4)  has  had  no  pan  in  any  decisions  as  to 
the  tuning,  method,  or  procedures  used  to  termi- 
nate the  pregnancy  made  solely  for  the  purposes 
of  the  research. 

"(d)  AVAILABILITY  OF  STATEMENTS  FOR 
AUDIT.— 

"(1)  In  general. — In  research  earned  out 
under  subsection  (a),  human  fetal  tissue  may  be 
used  only  if  the  head  of  the  agency  or  other  en- 
tity conducting  the  research  involved  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  statements  required  under 
subsections  (b)  (2)  and  (e)  will  be  available  for 
audit  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Confidentiality  of  audit.— Any  audit 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  conducted  m  a  confidential 
manner  to  protect  the  privacy  rights  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  entities  involved  in  such  research, 
including  such  individuals  and  entities  involved 
m  the  donation,  transfer,  receipt,  or  transplan- 
tation of  human  fetal  tissue.  With  respect  to 
any  material  or  information  obtained  pursuant 
to  such  audit,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  use  such  material  or  information  only  for 
the  purposes  of  verifying  compliance  with  the 
retruirements  of  this  section: 

"(B)  not  disclose  or  publish  such  material  or 
information,  except  where  required  by  Federal 
law,  m  which  case  such  material  or  information 
shall  be  coded  in  a  manner  such  that  the  identi- 
ties of  such  individuals  and  entities  are  pro- 
tected: and 

"(C)  not  maintain  such  material  or  informa- 
tion after  completion  of  such  audit,  except 
where  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  such  audit. 

"(e)     APPUCABILJTY    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL 

Law.— 

"(1)  Research  conducted  by  recipients  of 
ASSISTANCE.— The  Secretary  may  not  provide 
support  for  research  under  subsection  (a)  unless 
the  applicant  for  the  financial  assistance  in- 
volved agrees  to  conduct  the  research  in  accord- 
ance imth  applicable  State  law. 

"(2)  Research  conducted  by  secretary — 
The  Secretary  may  conduct  research  under  sub- 
section (a)  only  in  accordance  with  applicable 
State  and  local  law. 

"(f)  Report— The  Secretary  shall  annually 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  arid  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the  activities 
earned  out  under  this  section  during  the  preced- 


ing fiscal  year,  including  a  description  of 
whether  and  to  what  extent  research  under  sub- 
section (a)  has  been  conducted  m  accordance 
icith  this  section. 

"(g)  Definition— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'human  fetal  tissue'  means  tissue 
or  cells  obtained  from  a  dead  human  embryo  or 
fetus  after  a  spontaneous  or  induced  abortion, 
or  after  a  stillbinh." 

SSa  lit.  PURCHASE  OF  BUUAN  FTTAL  TOSUEi 
SOUOTATION  OR  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
TISSUE  AS  DntXCTED  DONATION 
FOR  USE  IN  TRANSPLANTATION. 

Part  G  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  111  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  499A  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"PROHIBITIONS  REGARDING  HUMAN  FETAL  TISSUE 

"Sec.  499B.  (a)  Purchase  of  Tissue— It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  knowingly  ac- 
quire, receive,  or  otherwise  transfer  any  human 
fetal  tissue  for  valuable  consideration  if  the 
transfer  affects  interstate  commerce. 

"(b)  SOUCITATION  OR  ACCEPTANCE  OF  TISSUE 
AS  DIRECTED  DONATION  FOR  USE  IN  TRANSPLAN- 
TATION.— It  Shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
solicit  or  knowingly  acguire,  receive,  or  accept  a 
donation  of  human  fetal  tissue  for  the  purpose 
of  transplantation  of  such  tissue  into  another 
person  if  the  donation  affects  interstate  com- 
merce, the  tissue  will  be  or  is  obtained  pursuant 
to  an  induced  abortion .  and — 

"(l).the  donation  will  be  or  is  made  pursuant 
to  a  promise  to  the  donating  individual  Oiat  the 
donated  tissue  will  be  transplanted  into  a  recipi- 
ent specified  by  such  inditnduai; 

"(2)  the  donated  tissue  will  be  transplanted 
into  a  relative  of  the  donating  individual:  or 

"(3)  the  person  who  solicits  or  knowingly  ac- 
quires, receives,  or  accepts  the  donation  has 
provided  valuable  consideration  for  the  costs  as- 
sociated unth  such  abortion. 

"(e)  CRIMINAL  Penalties  for  Violations- 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Any  person  who  violates 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  fined  in  accordance 
with  title  19.  United  States  Code,  subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  or  impnsoried  for  not  more  than 
20  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Penalties  appucable  to  persons  re- 
ceiving CONSIDERATION— With  respect  to  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  under  paragraph  (1),  if  the 
person  involved  molates  subsection  (a)  or  (b)(3). 
a  fine  shall  be  imposed  in  an  amount  not  lets 
than  twice  the  amount  of  the  valuable  consider- 
ation received. 

"(d)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  thu  lec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'human  fetal  tissue'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  499A(f). 

"(2)  The  term  'interstate  commerce'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  201(b)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(3)  The  term  'valuable  consideration'  does 
not  include  reasonable  payments  associated 
with  the  transportation,  implantation,  process- 
ing, preservation,  quality  control,  or  storage  of 
human  fetal  tissue. ". 
SEC  na.  miLuncATiON  or  horatorwu. 

(a)  In  General —Except  as  provided  m  sub- 
section (c).  no  official  of  the  executive  branch 
may  impose  a  policy  that  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  is  prohibited  from 
conducting  or  supporting  any  research  on  the 
trarisplantation  of  human  fetal  tissue  for  thera- 
peutic purposes.  Such  research  shall  be  carried 
out  m  accordance  toith  section  499A  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  111 
of  this  Act),  without  regard  to  any  such  policy 
that  may  have  been  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Prohibition  against  Withholding  of 
Funds  in  Cases  of  Technical  and  Scientific 

MERIT.— 

(1)  In  general. — In  the  case  of  any  proposal 
for  research  on  the  transplantation  of  human 
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fetal  tissue  for  therajjeutic  purposes,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  may  not 
withhold  funds  for  the  research  if— 

(A)  the  research  has  been  approved  for  pur- 
poses of  section  i92A(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  101  of  this  Act): 

(B)  the  research  will  be  earned  out  m  accord- 
ance with  section  496 A  of  such  Act  (as  added  by 
section  HI  of  this  Act):  and 

(C)  there  are  reasonable  assurances  that  the 
research  will  not  utilue  any  human  fetal  tissue 
that  has  been  obtained  in  violation  of  section 
49SB<a)  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section  112  of 
this  Act). 

(2)    STAKDINC    APPROVAL    RECARDISC    ETHICAL 

STATUS.— In  the  one  of  any  proposal  for  re- 
search on  the  transplantation  of  human  fetal 
tistue  for  therapeutic  purposes,  the  issuance  in 
December  19SS  of  the  Report  of  the  Human  Fetal 
Tissue  Transplantation  Research  Panel  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  report— 

(A)  issued  by  an  ethics  advisory  board  pursu- 
ant to  section  492A(b)(4)(B)(ii)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  secaon  101  of 
this  Act):  and 

(B)  finding,  on  a  basis  that  is  neither  arbi- 
trary nor  capricious,  that  there  are  no  ethical 
grounds  for  withholding  funds  for  the  research. 

(C)  AUTHORITY     FOR      WITHHOLDING     FUNDS 

FROM  Research.— In  the  case  of  any  research 
on  the  transplantation  of  human  fetal  tissue  for 
therapeutic  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  may  withhold  funds  for  the 
research  if  any  of  the  conditions  specified  m 
any  of  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C)  of  sub- 
section (b)(1)  are  not  met  with  respect  to  the  re- 
search. 

(d)  DEriNmoK.—For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "human  fetal  tissue"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  49eA(f)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  111  of 
this  Act). 

BBC.  114.  BSPOKT  BY  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OF- 
nCE  OS  ADEQUACY  OF  REOUVtE- 
HENTS. 

(a)  Is  General.— With  respea  to  research  on 
the  transplantation  of  human  fetal  tissue  for 
therapeutic  purposes,  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  shall  conduct  an  audit  for 
the  purpose  of  determining — 

(1)  whether  and  to  what  extent  such  research 
conducted  or  supported  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  been  conducted 
in  accordance  with  section  49SA  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  section  111  of 
this  Act):  and 

(2)  whether  and  to  what  extent  there  have 
been  violations  of  section  498B  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  section  112  of  this  Act). 

(b)  REPORT— Not  later  than  May  19.  1995.  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
complete  the  audit  required  :n  subsection  (a) 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the 
findings  made  pursuant  tc  the  audit. 

PART  nj—MSCELLANBOVS  REPEALS 

SEC.  111.  REPEALS. 

(a)  Certain  Biomedical  Ethics  Board  — 
Title  III  of  the  Publw  Health  Sermce  Act  (42 
UJS.C.  241  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking  part  J. 

(b)  Other  Repeals— Pan  G  of  tiUe  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Sennce  Act  (42  U.S.C.  289  et  seq.) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  49t.  by  striking  subsection  (c): 
and 

(2)  by  striking  section  499.  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  section  499A  as  section 
499. 

(C)  NULUFKATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  — 
The  provisions  of  Executive  Oder  12806  (57  Fed. 
Reg.  21589  (May  21.  1992))  shall  not  have  any 
legal  effect.  The  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of 


part  46  of  tiUe  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions (45  CFR  46204(d))  shall  not  have  any  legal 
effect. 

SubtUU  B— Clinical  Research  Equity 

Regarding  Women  and  Minorities 

PART  I—WOMES  AKD  MINORITIES  AS 

SUBJECTS  If>  CUBICAL  RESEARCH 

SEC   lit.  REQUIREMENT  OF  INCU/SIO\  IN  RE- 
SEARCB. 

Part  G  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  101  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  492A  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"INCLUSION  OF  WOMEN  AND  MINORITIES  IN 
CUNICAL  RESEARCH 
"SEC.  492B.  (a)  REQUIREMENT  OF  INCLUSION^— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL— In  conducting  or  support- 
ing clinical  research  for  purposes  of  this  title. 
the  Director  of  S'lH  shall,  subject  to  subsection 
(b).  ensure  that— 

"(A)  women  are  included  as  subjects  in  each 
project  of  such  research:  and 

"(B)  members  of  minority  groups  are  included 
as  subjects  m  such  research. 

"(2)    OUTREACH  RLCARDINC   PARTICIPATION  AS 

SUBJECTS.— The  Director  of  NIH.  m  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  on 
Women  s  Health  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  fiesearch  on  Minority  Health,  shall  conduct 
or  support  outreach  programs  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  women  and  members  of  minonty  groups 
as  subjects  m  projects  of  clinical  research. 

"(b)  INAPPUCABIUTY  OF  REQUIREMENT —The 

requirement  established  in  subsection  (a)  regard- 
ing women  and  members  of  minonty  groups 
shall  not  apply  to  a  project  of  clinical  research 
if  the  inclusion,  as  subjects  in  the  project,  of 
women  and  members  of  minonty  groups,  respec- 
tively— 

"(1)  IS  inappropriate  with  respect  to  the 
health  of  the  subjects: 

"(2)  IS  inappropriate  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  research:  or 

"(3)  is  inappropnate  under  such  other  cir- 
cumstances as  the  Director  of  NIH  may  des- 
ignate. 

"(c)  DESIGN  OF  CUNICAL  TRIALS.— In  the  case 
of  any  clinical  trial  m  which  women  or  members 
of  minonty  groups  will  under  subsection  (a)  be 
included  as  subjects,  the  Director  of  NIH  shall 
ensure  that  the  trial  is  designed  and  earned  out 
m  a  manner  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  valid 
analysis  of  whether  the  variables  t>eing  studied 
m  the  trial  affect  women  or  members  of  mtnonty 
groups,  as  the  case  may  be.  differently  than 
other  subjects  in  the  trial. 

"(d)  GUIDEUNES  — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL— Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
the  Director  of  NIH.  m  consultation  mth  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Research  on  Women  s 
Health  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Minonty  Health,  shall  establish 
guidelines  regarding  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  The  guidelines  shall  include  guidelines 
regarding— 

"(A)  the  circumstances  under  which  the  inclu- 
sion of  women  and  mtnonties  as  subjects  in 
projects  of  clinical  research  u  inappropriate  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (b): 

"(B)  the  manner  m  which  clinical  tnals  are 
required  to  be  designed  and  carried  out  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c):  and 

"(C)  the  operation  of  outreach  programs 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Certain  provisions— With  respect  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  inclusion  of 
women  or  members  of  minority  groups  (as  the 
case  may  be)  as  subjects  m  a  project  of  clinical 
research  is  inappropriate  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (b).  the  following  applies  to  guidelines 
under  paragraph  (1): 

"(A)(i)  In  the  case  of  a  clinical  trial,  the 
guidelines  shall  provide  that  the  costs  of  such 


inclusion  in  the  trial  is  not  a  permissible  consid- 
eration in  determining  whether  such  inclusion  is 
inappropriate. 

■rii;  In  the  case  of  other  frrojects  of  clinical 
research,  the  guidelines  shall  provide  that  the 
costs  of  such  inclusion  m  the  project  is  not  a 
permissible  consideration  m  determining  wheth- 
er such  inclusion  is  inappropriate  unless  the 
data  regarding  women  or  members  of  minority 
groups,  respectively,  that  would  be  obtained  tn 
such  project  ^in  the  event  that  such  inclusion 
were  required)  have  been  or  will  be  obtxuned 
through  other  means  that  provide  data  of  com- 
parable quality. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  clinical  tnal.  the  guide- 
lines may  provide  that  such  inclusion  m  the 
tnal  IS  not  required  if  there  is  substantial  sci- 
entific data  demonstrating  that  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant difference  between— 

"(i)  the  effects  that  the  variables  to  be  studied 
in  the  trial  have  on  women  or  members  of  minor- 
ity groups,  respectively:  and 

"(ii)  the  effects  that  the  variables  have  on  the 
individuals  who  would  serve  as  subjects  in  the 
tnal  in  the  event  that  such  inclusion  were  not 
required. 

"(e)  Date  Certain  for  Guideunes:  appuca- 

BlUTY.— 

"(1)  Date  certain— The  guidelines  required 
in  subsection  (d)  shall  be  established  and  pub- 
lished m  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Remtalization  Act  of 
1993. 

"(2)  APPUCABIUTY.—For  fiscal  year  1995  and 
subsequent  fiscal  years,  the  Director  of  NIH  may 
not  approve  any  proposal  of  clinical  research  to 
be  conducted  or  supported  by  any  agency  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  unless  the  pro- 
posal specifies  the  manner  m  which  the  research 
will  comply  with  this  section. 

"(f)  REPORTS  BY  ADVISORY  COUNCILS.,— The 
advisory  couricii  of  each  national  research  insti- 
tute shall  annually  submit  to  the  Director  of 
NIH  and  the  Director  of  the  institute  involved  a 
report  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  agen- 
cy has  complied  with  this  section. 

"(g)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'project  of  clinical  research'  in- 
cludes a  clinical  tnal. 

"(2)  The  term  'minority  group'  includes  sub- 
populations  of  minority  groups.  The  Director  of 
NIH  stiall.  through  the  guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (d).  define  the  terms  'minonty 
group'  and  subpopulation'  for  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence.". 

SEC.  132.  PEER  REVIEW. 

Section  492  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  289a)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  In  techniail  and  scientific  peer  review 
under  this  section  of  proposals  for  clinical  re- 
search, the  consideration  of  any  such  proposal 
(including  the  initial  consideration)  shall,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  technical  and  scientific  merit 
of  the  proposal  regarding  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 492B. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (I)  shall  not  apply  to  any  pro- 
posal for  clinical  research  that,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  492B.  is  not  subject  to  the 
requirement  of  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  re- 
garding the  inclusion  of  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups  as  subjects  in  clinical  re- 
search.". 

SBC.       133.       APPUCABaJTY       TO       CURRENT 
PROJECTS. 

Section  492B  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  added  by  section  131  of  this  Act.  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  projects  of  clinical  re- 
search for  which  initicU  funding  was  provided 
pnor  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
With  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  women  and  mi- 


nonties  as  subjects  m  clinical  research  con- 
ducted or  supported  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  any  policies  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  regarding  such  in- 
clusion that  are  m  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  continue 
to  apply  to  the  projects  referred  to  m  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

PART  n— OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  OS 
WOMESV  HEALTH 
SEC.  141.  ESTABUSBMSNT. 

(a)  In  General— Title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  Utle.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  486  as  section 
485A: 

(2)  by  redesignating  parts  F  through  H  as 
parts  G  through  1.  respectively:  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  E  the  following  new 
part: 

"Part  F— Research  on  women's  health 
•sec  4as.  office  of  researcb  on  womdts 

HEALTH. 

"(a)  Estabushment— There  «  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  an  of- 
fice to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Research  on 
Women's  Health  (in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
•Office).  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
NIH. 

"(b)  Purpose— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall— 

"(1)  identify  projects  of  research  on  women's 
health  that  should  be  conducted  or  supported  by 
the  national  research  institutes: 

"(2)  identify  multidisciplmary  research  relat- 
ing to  research  on  women's  health  that  should 
be  so  conducted  or  supported: 

"(3)  carry  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  the  aging  process  m  women,  with  pnor- 
ity  given  to  menopause: 

"(4)  promote  coordination  and  collaboration 
among  entities  coriducting  research  identified 
under  any  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3): 

"(5)  encourage  the  conduct  of  such  research 
by  entities  receiving  funds  from  the  riatiorial  re- 
search institutes: 

"(6)  recommend  an  agenda  for  conducting 
and  supporting  such  research. 

"(7)  promote  the  sufficient  allocation  of  the 
resources  of  the  national  research  institutes  for 
conducting  and  supporting  such  research: 

"(8)  assist  m  the  administration  of  section 
492B  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  women  as 
subjects  in  clinical  research:  and 

"(9)  prepare  the  report  required  in  section 
4a6B. 

"(c)  Coordinating  Committee.— 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  shall  establish  a  committee  to 
be  known  as  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Re- 
search on  Women's  Health  (hereafter  m  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  'Coordinating  Com- 
mittee'). 

"(2)  The  Coordinating  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Directors  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  (or  the  designees  of  the  Direc- 
tors). 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve  as 
the  chair  of  the  Coordinating  Committee. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  research  on  women's 
health,  the  Coordinating  Committee  shall  assist 
the  Director  of  the  Office  in— 

"(A)  identifying  the  need  for  such  research, 
and  maicing  an  estimate  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
funds  needed  to  adequately  support  the  re- 
search: 

"(B)  identifying  needs  regarding  the  coordi- 
nation of  research  activities,  including  intra- 
mural and  extramural  multidisciplinary  activi- 
ties: 

"(C)  supporting  the  development  of  meth- 
odologies   to    determine    the    circumstances    m 


which  obtaining  data  specific  to  women  (includ- 
ing data  relating  to  the  age  of  women  and  the 
membership  of  women  in  ethnic  or  racial 
groups)  IS  an  appropnate  function  of  clinical 
tnals  of  treatments  and  therapies: 

"(D)  supporting  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  clinical  tnals  of  treatments  and  thera- 
pies for  which  obtaining  such  data  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  an  appropnate  function:  and 

"(E)  encouraging  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes to  conduct  and  support  such  research,  in- 
cluding such  clinical  trials. 

"(d)  ADVISORY  Committee.— 

"(1)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  shall  establish  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Research  on  Women's  Health  (hereafter  in 
this  siUisection  referred  to  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee'). 

"(2)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  rio  fewer  than  12,  and  not  more  than  18 
individuals,  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  make  appointments  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  from  among  physicians,  practition- 
ers, scientitt*.  and  other  health  professionals, 
whose  clinical  practice,  research  specialization, 
or  professional  expertise  includes  a  significant 
focus  on  research  on  women's  health.  A  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  women. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  serve  as 
the  chair  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

"(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall— 

"(A)  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  on  ap- 
propnate research  activities  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  natiorial  research  institutes  with  respect 
to— 

"(i)  research  on  women's  health: 

"(ii)  research  on  gender  differences  in  clinical 
drug  tnals,  including  responses  to  pharma- 
cological drugs: 

"(Hi)  research  on  gender  differences  in  disease 
etiology,  course,  and  treatment: 

"(iv)  research  on  obstetncal  and  gynecological 
health  conditions,  diseases,  and  treatments:  and 

"(v)  research  on  women's  health  conditioris 
which  require  a  multidisciplinary  approach: 

"(B)  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
such  research: 

"(C)  provide  recommendations  to  such  Direc- 
tor regarding  activities  of  the  Office  (including 
recommendations  on  the  development  of  the 
methodologies  described  in  subsection  (c)(4)(C) 
and  recommendatioris  on  priorities  in  carrying 
out  research  described  in  subparagraph  (A)): 
and 

"(D)  assist  in  monitoring  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 492B  regarding  the  inclusion  of  women  in 
clinical  research. 

"(5)(A)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  prepare 
a  biennial  report  describing  the  activities  of  the 
Committee,  including  findings  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee regarding— 

"(i)  compliance  mth  section  492B: 

"(ii)  the  extent  of  expenditures  made  for  re- 
search on  women 's  health  by  the  agencies  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health:  and 

"(Hi)  the  level  of  funding  needed  for  such  re- 
search. 

"(B)  The  report  required  m  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Director  of  NIH  for  in- 
clusion m  the  report  required  in  section  403. 

"(e)  Representation  of  women  among  Re- 
searchers—The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Personnel  and  m  col- 
laboration with  the  Director  of  the  Office,  shall 
determine  the  extent  to  which  women  are  rep- 
resented among  senior  physiciaris  and  scientists 
of  the  national  research  institutes  and  among 
physiaans  and  scientists  conducting  research 
with  funds  provided  by  such  institutes,  and  as 
appropnate.  carry  out  activities  to  increase  the 
extent  of  such  representation. 


"(f)  Definitions— For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'women's  health  conditions', 
with  respect  to  women  of  all  age.  ethnic,  and  ra- 
cial groups,  means  all  diseases,  disorders,  and 
conditio'ns  (including  with  respect  to  mental 
health)—  v" 

"(A)  unique  to.  more  serious,  or  more  preva- 
lent in  women: 

"(B)  for  which  the  factors  of  medical  nsk  or 
types  of  medical  intervention  are  different  for 
women,  or  for  which  it  is  unknown  whether 
such  factors  or  types  are  different  for  women:  or 

"(C)  with  respea  to  which  there  has  been  in- 
sufficient clinical  research  involving  women  as 
subjects  or  insufficient  clinical  data  on  women. 

"(2)  The  term  'research  on  women's  health' 
means  research  on  women's  health  conditions, 
including  research  on  preventing  such  condi- 
tions. 

SEC.  MCA.  NATIONAL  DATA  SYSTEM  AND  CLEAR. 
INGBOUSS  ON  RESEARCB  ON  WOM- 
EN^ HEALTH. 

"(a)  Data  System.— 

"(1)  The  Director  of  NIH.  tn  consultatujn  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  shall  esttUh 
lish  a  data  system  for  the  collection,  storage, 
analysis,  retrieval,  arid  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation regarding  research  on  women's  health 
that  is  conducted  or  supported  by  the  riational 
research  institutes.  Information  from  the  data 
system  shall  be  available  through  information 
systems  available  to  health  care  professionals 
and  providers,  researchers,  and  members  of  the 
public. 

"(2)  The  data  system  established  uruier  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include  a  registry  of  clinical 
tnals  of  experimental  treatments  that  have  been 
developed  for  research  on  women  s  health.  Such 
registry  shall  include  information  on  subject  eli- 
gibility cnteria.  sex.  age.  ethnicity  or  race,  and 
the  location  of  the  tnal  site  or  sites.  Principal 
investigators  of  such  clinical  tnals  shall  provide 
this  information  to  the  registry  within  30  days 
after  it  IS  available.  Once  a  tnal  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  pnncipal  investigator  shall  provide 
the  registry  with  information  pertaining  to  the 
results,  including  potential  tozicities  or  adverse 
effects  associated  with  the  experimental  treat- 
ment or  treatments  evaluated. 

"(b)  Clearinghouse —The  Director  of  NIH, 
in  corisultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Office 
and  with  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
shall  establish,  maintain,  and  operate  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  information  on  research  and 
prevention  actimttes  of  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes that  relate  to  research  on  women's 
health. 
"SEC  4BIB.  BIENNIAL  REPORT. 

"(a)  In  General— With  respect  to  research  on 
women's  health,  the  Director  of  the  Office  sfiall. 
not  later  than  February  1,  1994.  and  biennially 
thereafter,  prepare  a  report — 

"(1)  describing  and  evaluatirig  the  progress 
made  dunng  the  preceding  2  fiscal  years  in  re- 
search and  treatment  conducted  or  supported  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(2)  describing  arid  analyzing  the  professional 
status  of  women  physicians  and  scientists  of 
such  Institutes,  including  the  identification  of 
problems  and  barners  regarding  advancenents: 

"(3)  summarizing  and  arialyzirig  expenditures 
made  by  the  agencies  of  such  Institutes  (and  by 
such  Office)  dunng  the  preceding  2  fiscal  years: 
and 

"(4)  making  such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  mitiatiuei  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(b)  Inclusion  in  Biennial  Report  of  Di- 
rector OF  NIH— The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall  submit  each  report  prepared  under  sub- 
secuon  (a)  to  the  Director  of  NIH  for  inclusion 
in  the  report  submitted  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  under  section  403,". 
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(b)  RSOUIREMEKT  OF  SVFFICIEST  ALLOCATION 

OF  Resources  of  iNsrrruTES.— Section  402(b)  of 
tht  Pvblic  Health  Service  Act  (42  U^.C.  282(b)) 
IS  amentted— 

(1)  m  paroffraph  (JO),  by  strilang  "and"  after 
Vte  temtcolon  at  the  end: 

(2)  m  varagraph  CI),  by  ttriking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(12)  after  consultation  urith  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Research  on  Women's  Health,  shall 
ensure  that  resources  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  are  sufficiently  allocated  for  projects 
of  reaearch  on  women's  health  that  are  identi- 
fied under  section  496(b).". 

PAKT  m— OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
taNORTTY  HEALTH 


.  l$L  gSTABUSBtONT. 
Fart  A  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  UJ.C.  2B1  et  seg.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  section: 

"OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  ON  MINORITY  HEALTH 

"Stc.  404.  (a)  ESTASUSHMENT.— There  is  es- 
tx^lished  within  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
SIH  an  office  to  be  known  as  the  Office  of  Re- 
search on  Minority  Health  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Office ).  The  Office  shall  be 
headed  by  a  director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)  PtnwosE.—The  Director  of  the  Office 
shall— 

"(I)  identify  projects  of  research  on  minority 
heattk  that  should  be  conducted  or  supported  by 
Vte  national  research  institutes: 

"(2)  identify  muladisciplinary  research  relat- 
ing to  research  on  minority  health  that  should 
be  so  conducted  or  supported: 

"(3)  promote  coordination  and  collaboration 
among  entities  conducting  research  identified 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2): 

"(4)  encourage  the  conduct  of  such  research 
by  entities  receivrng  funds  from  the  national  re- 
march  institutes. 

"(5)  recommend  an  agenda  for  conducting 
and  supportine  such  research: 

"(6!  promote  the  sufficient  allocation  of  the 
resources  of  the  national  research  institutes  for 
conducting  and  supporting  such  research:  and 

"(7)  assist  m  the  administration  of  section 
492B  with  respect  to  the  inclusion  of  rnembers  of 
minority  groups  as  subjects  m  clinical  re- 
search.". 

SmhlUU  C—Rneareh  Integrity 

SIC  m.  ssTAausBUDn  of  orrta  or  Jts- 

SiARCa  ISTSGRITY. 

(a)  In  General —Section  493  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U-S.C.  289b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  INTEGRtTY 
"SK.  493.  (a)  ESTABUSHMENT  — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL—Sot  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  an  office  to  be  known  as 
the  Office  of  Research  Integrity  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  m  this  section  as  the  'Office'),  which 
MhttH  be  established  as  an  independent  entity  tn 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 

"(2)  DIRECTOR— The  Office  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  experienced  and  specially  trained 
in  the  conduct  of  research,  and  have  erpenence 
171  the  conduct  of  investigations  of  research  mis- 
condtict.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Office. 
The  Director  shall  report  to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Existence  of  administrative  Proc- 
C3XS  AS  Condition  of  Funding  for  Re- 
SEAKCH.—The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  re- 
tpiirt  that  each  entity  that  applies  for  a  grant. 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement  under  this 
Act  for  any  project  or  program  that  involves  the 
conduct  of  biomedical  or  behamorai  research 


submit  in  or  with  its  application  for  such  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  such  entity— 

"(1)  has  established  (in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  an 
administrative  process  to  review  reports  of  re- 
search misconduct  in  connection  with  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  conducted  at  or 
sponsored  by  such  entity:  and 

"(2)  will  report  to  the  Director  any  investiga- 
tion of  alleged  research  misconduct  in  connec- 
tion with  projects  for  which  funds  have  been 
rmade  available  under  this  Act  that  appears 
substantial. 

"(c)  Process  for  Response  of  Director  — 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  regulation  a 
process  to  be  followed  by  ttie  Director  for  the 
prompt  and  appropriate — 

"(1)  resporise  to  information  provided  to  the 
Director  respecting  research  misconduct  in  con- 
nection with  projects  for  which  funds  have  been 
made  available  under  this  Act: 

"(2)  receipt  of  reports  by  the  Director  of  such 
information  from  recipients  of  funds  under  this 
Act: 

"(3)  conduct  of  investigations,  when  appro- 
priate: and 

"(4)  taking  of  other  actions,  including  appro- 
priate remedies,  with  respect  to  such  mis- 
coriduct. 

"(d)  MONtTORINC  BY  DIRECTOR— The  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  establish  procedures 
for  the  Director  to  monitor  administrative  proc- 
esses and  investigatioris  that  have  been  estab- 
lished or  earned  out  under  this  section. 

"(e)  EFFECT  ON  Present  Investigations  — 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  or  will  be  commenced 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  final  regulations 
under  this  section.". 

(b)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  DEFINITION  OF  RE- 
SEARCH MISCONDUCT— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  report  required 
under  section  162(d)  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  such  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  establish  a  definition 
for  the  term  "research  misconduct"  for  purposes 
of  section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

SBC.  MS.  COiOaSSlON  ON  RSSKAKCB  INTBGRTTr. 

(a)  In  General— Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Research  Integrity  (m  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Duties— The  Commission  shall  develop 
recommendations  for  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  on  the  administration  of 
section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as 
amended  and  added  by  secuon  161  of  this  Act). 

(c)  COMFOSmON.—The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  12  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Not 
more  than  3  members  of  the  Commission  may  be 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States.  Of 
the  members  of  the  Commission— 

(1)  three  shall  be  scientists  xoith  substantial 
accompluhments  m  biomedical  or  behavioral  re- 
search: 

(2)  three  shall  be  indimducUs  with  experience 
in  investigating  allegations  of  misconduct  with 
respect  to  research  research: 

(3)  three  shall  be  representatives  of  institu- 
tioris  of  higher  education  at  which  biomedical  or 
behavioral  research  is  coruiucted:  and 

(4)  three  shall  be  individuals  who  are  not  de- 
scribed tn  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  or  (3).  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  an  attorney  and  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  an  ethicist. 

(d)  Compensation —Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  receive  compensation  for  service  on 
the  Commission.  Members  rnay  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,   subsistence,   and   other   necessary   ex- 


penses incurred  m  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

<e)  Report— Not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Commission  is  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  a  report  containing  the  rec- 
ommendations developed  under  subsection  (b). 
SBC.  la.  PROTBCnON  OP  WHISTLSBLOWSBS. 

Section  493  of  the  PublK  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  by  section  161  of  this  Act,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  Protection  of  Whistleblowers  — 

"(1)  In  OENERAL—In  the  case  of  any  entity 
required  to  establish  administrative  processes 
under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation establish  standards  for  preventing,  and 
for  responding  to  the  occurrence  of  retaliation 
by  such  entity,  its  officials  or  agents,  against  an 
employee  m  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment m  response  to  the  employee  hamng  in  good 
faith— 

"(A)  made  an  allegation  that  the  entity,  its 
officials  or  agents,  has  engaged  in  or  failed  to 
ade(iuately  respond  to  an  allegation  of  research 
misconduct:  or 

"(B)  cooperated  with  an  investigation  of  such 
an  allegation. 

"(2)  MONITORING  BY  SECRET ARY —The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  by  regulation  procedures 
for  the  Director  to  monitor  the  implementation 
of  the  standards  established  by  an  entity  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  procedures  have  been  established, 
and  are  being  utilited.  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  established  under  such  paragraph. 

"(3)  NONCOMPUANCE.—The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  establish  remedies  for  noncompliance 
by  an  entity,  its  officials  or  agents,  which  has 
engaged  in  retaliation  in  violation  of  the  stand- 
ards established  under  paragraph  (1).  Such  rem- 
edies may  include  termination  of  funding  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  for  such  project  or  recov- 
ery of  funding  being  provided  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  project,  or  other  actions  as  appropriate. 

"(4)  Final  rule  for  regulations— The  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  final  rule  for  the  regulations 
required  in  paragraph  (1)  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Revitaliiation  Act  of 
1993. 

"(5)   REQUIRED    AGREEMENTS— For   any   fiSCttl 

year  beginning  after  the  date  on  which  the  reg- 
ulations retpiired  in  paragraph  (1)  are  issued, 
the  Secretary  may  not  provide  a  grant,  coopera- 
tive agreement,  or  contract  under  this  Act  for 
biomedical  or  behamorai  research  unless  the  en- 
tity seelcing  such  financial  assistance  agrees 
that  the  entity — 

"(A)  wUl  maintain  the  procedures  described  in 
the  regulations:  and 

"(B)  will  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions.". 

SBC.  1$4.  RS4)UnuatENT  or  nSGULATIONS  MS- 
CARDING  PROTSCnON  AGAINST  PI- 
NANOAL  CONFUCTS  OP  tNTESRST 
m  CERTAIN  PROJSCTS  OP  RM- 
SEARCB. 
Part  H  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 

Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 

Act.  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section  493 

the  following  new  section: 

"PROTECTION  AGAINST  FINANCIAL  CONFUCTS  OF 
INTEREST  IN  CERTAIN  PROJECTS  OF  RESEARCH 
"SEC.  493 A.  (a)  ISSUANCE  OF  REGULATIONS — 

"(1)  In  GENERAL— The  Secretary  shall  define 
by  regulation,  the  specific  circumstances  that 
constitute  the  existence  of  a  financial  interest  in 
a  project  on  the  part  of  an  entity  or  individual 
that  will,  or  may  be  reasonably  expected  to.  ere- 
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ate  a  bias  in  favor  of  obtaining  results  in  such 
project  that  are  consistent  with  such  financial 
interest.  Such  definition  shall  apply  uniformly 
to  each  entity  or  individual  coniducting  a  re- 
search project  under  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  any 
entity  or  individual  receiving  assistance  from 
the  Secretary  for  a  project  of  research  described 
tn  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion establish  standards  for  responding  to,  in- 
cluding managing,  reducing,  or  eliminating,  the 
existence  of  such  a  financial  interest.  The  entity 
may  adopt  individualieed  procedures  for  imple- 
menting the  standards. 

"(2)  RELEVANT  PROJECTS— A  project  of  re- 
search referred  to  in  paragraph  (I)  is  a  project 
of  clinical  research  whose  purpose  is  to  evaluate 
the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  a  drug,  medical  de- 
vice, or  treatment  and  for  which  such  entity  is 
receiving  assistance  from  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Identifying  and  reporting  to  the  di- 
rector.—The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
standards  established  under  paragraph  (1) 
specify  that  as  a  condition  of  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  Secretary  for  the  project  involved, 
an  entity  described  in  such  subsection  is  re- 
QuiTed— 

"(A)  to  have  in  effect  at  the  time  the  entity 
applies  for  the  assistance  and  throughout  the 
period  during  which  the  assistance  is  received,  a 
process  for  identifying  such  financial  interests 
as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  that  exist  regarding 
the  project:  and 

"(B)  to  report  to  the  Director  such  financial 
interest  as  defined  tn  paragraph  (1)  identified 
by  the  entity  and  how  any  such  financial  inter- 
est identified  by  t)ie  entity  will  be  managed  or 
eliminated  such  that  the  project  in  question  will 
be  protected  from  bias  that  may  stem  from  such 
financial  interest. 

"(4)  Monitoring  of  process.— The  Secretary 
shall  monitor  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 
the  process  established  by  an  entity  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (I). 

"(S)  Response— In  any  case  in  which  the 
Secretary  determines  that  an  entity  has  failed  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (3)  regarding  a  project 
of  research  described  m  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary- 

"(A)  shall  require  that,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving assistance,  the  entity  disclose  the  exist- 
ence of  a  financial  interest  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (1)  in  each  public  presentation  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  project:  and 

"(B)  may  take  such  other  actions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate. 
"(6)  Definition.- As  used  in  this  section: 
"(A)  The  term  'financial  interest'  includes  the 
receipt  of  consulting  fees  or  honoraria  and  the 
ownership  of  stock  or  equity. 

"(B)  The  term  assistance',  with  respect  to 
conducting  a  project  of  research,  means  a  grant, 
contract,  or  cooperative  agreement. 

"(b)  Final  Ruu  for  Regulations— The  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  final  rule  for  the  regulations 
required  in  subsection  (a)  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Revitalization  Act  of 
1993". 
SMC.  i«.  MrrSCTTVB  DATES. 

(a)  In  General— The  amendments  made  by 
this  subtitle  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
that  occurs  180  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
final  rule  required  under  section  493(f)(4)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 161  arui  163.  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(b)  AGREEMENTS  AS  A  CONDITION  OF  FUND- 
ING.—The  requirements  of  subsection  (f)(5)  of 
section  493  of  the  Public  Health  Sennce  Act.  as 
amended  by  sections  161  and  163.  with  respect  to 
agreements  as  a  condition  of  funding  shall  not 
be  effective  in  the  case  of  projects  of  research  for 
which  initial  funding  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  was  provided  prior  to  the  effective 
date  described  m  subsection  (a). 


TITLE  n— NATIONAL  D/STTTUTES  OF 
HEALTH  IN  GENEKAL 

SBa  101.  SSALTB  PROMOTION  RESEARCB  DIS- 
SKiCNJiTION. 

Section  402(f)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  282(f))  is  amended  by  striking  "other 
public  and  private  entities."  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  and  inserting  "other  public 
and  private  entities,  including  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  post-secondary  schools.  The  Associ- 
ate Director  shall— 

"(1)  annually  review  the  efficacy  of  existing 
policies  and  techniques  used  by  the  national  re- 
search institutes  to  disseminate  the  results  of 
disease  prevention  and  behavioral  research  pro- 
grams: 

"(2)  recommend,  coordinate,  and  oversee  the 
modification  or  reconstruction  of  such  policies 
and  techniques  to  ensure  rnaxvnum  dissemina- 
tion, using  advanced  technologies  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  of  research  results  to 
such  entities:  and 

"(3)  annually  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  a  report  concerning  the  prevention 
and  dissemination  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Associate  Director,  including — 

"(A)  a  summary  of  the  Associate  Director's  re- 
view of  existing  dissemination  policies  and  tech- 
niques together  with  a  detailed  statement  con- 
cerning any  modification  or  restructuring,  or 
recommendations  for  modification  or  restructur- 
ing, of  such  policies  and  techniques:  and 

"(B)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures 
made  for  the  prevention  and  dissemination  ac- 
tivities reported  on  and  the  personnel  used  in 
connection  with  such  activities. ". 
SBC.  MS.  PROGRAMS  FOR  INCREASBD  SUPPORT 
RBGARDD/G   CMBTAIN  STATES  AND 
RSSBARCHERS. 
Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  282)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)(A)  In  the  case  of  entities  described  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  Director  of  NIH,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Center  for 
Research  Resources,  shall  establish  a  program  to 
enhance  the  competitiveness  of  such  entities  in 
obtaining  funds  from  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes for  conducting  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research. 

"(B)  The  entities  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  are  entities  that  conduct  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research  and  are  located  in  o  5tafe  in 
which  the  aggregate  success  rate  for  applica- 
tions to  the  national  research  institutes  for  as- 
sistance for  such  research  by  the  entities  in  the 
State  has  historically  constituted  a  low  success 
rate  of  obtaining  such  funds,  relative  to  such 
aggregau  rate  for  such  entities  in  other  States. 
"(C)  With  respect  to  enhancing  competitive- 
ness for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH.  in  carrying  out  the  program  es- 
tablished under  such  subparagraph,  may — 

"(i)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  entities 
involved,  including  technical  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  applications  for  obtaining  funds 
from  the  national  research  institutes: 

"(ii)  assist  the  entities  in  developing  a  plan 
for  biomedical  or  behainoral  research  proposals: 
and 

"(iii)  assist  the  entities  in  implementing  such 
plan. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  supporting  projects  of  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research  whose  principal  researchers 
are  individuals  who  have  not  previously  served 
as  the  principal  researchers  of  such  projects 
supported  by  the  Director.". 

SBC.  ttti.  BSTABUSBMENT  OP  OPFICB  OF  BEHAV- 
IORAL RBSEARCB. 
Part  A  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  ISl  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 


"OFFICE  OF  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  404 a.  (a)  There  u  established  withm  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  Behavioral  Research  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Office').  The  Of- 
fice shall  be  headed  by  a  director,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)(1)  With  respect  to  research  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  hurruin  behamor  and  the  de- 
velopment, treatment,  and  prevention  of  medical 
conditioiu.  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall  co- 
ordinate research  conducted  or  supported  by  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(2)  Research  authomed  under  paragraph  (1) 
includes  research  on  teen  pregnancy,  infant 
rTiortality.  violent  behavior,  suicide,  and  home- 
lessness. 

"(3)  The  sole  responsibility  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  be  carrying  out  paragraph  (J).". 
SEC  tot.  CaODREJirS  VACONS  DfTTlATlVE 

Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  203  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"CHILDREN'S  VACCINE  INITIATIVE 

"Sec.  404B.  (a)  Developmekt  of  New  Vac- 
cines—The  Secretary,  m  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  tlie  National  Vaccine  Program  under 
title  XXI  and  acting  through  the  Directors  of 
the  National  InstituU  for  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  the  National  InstituU  for  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development,  the  National  Institute 
for  Aging,  and  other  public  and  private  pro- 
grams, shall  carry  out  activities,  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  global  Children's  Vaccine 
Initiative,  to  develop  affordable  new  and  im- 
proved vaccines  to  be  used  tn  the  United  States 
and  in  the  developing  world  that  will  increase 
the  efficacy  and  efficiency  of  the  prevention  of 
infectious  diseases.  In  carrying  out  such  activi- 
ties, the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, develop  and  make  available  vaccines 
that  require  fewer  contacts  to  deliver,  that  can 
be  given  early  in  life,  that  provide  long  lasting 
protection,  that  obviate  refrigeration,  needles 
and  syringes,  and  that  protect  against  a  larger 
number  of  diseases. 

"(b)  REPORT— In  the  report  required  in  ««c- 
tion  2104.  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Vaccine  Program  under 
title  XXI.  shall  include  information  with  respect 
to  activities  and  the  progress  made  in  imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
achieving  its  goals. 

"(C)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.— In 
addition  to  any  other  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  activities  of  the  type  described 
in  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  iSO.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  nay  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996.". 

SEC.  MM.   PLAN  POR   VSE  OP  ANIMALS  IN  MM. 
SEARCH. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  A  of  tiUe  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  Act.  u  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"PLAN  FOR  USE  OF  ANIMALS  W  RESEARCH 

"Sec.  404C.  (a)  The  Director  of  NIH.  after 
consultation  with  the  committee  established 
under  subsection  (e).  shall  prepare  a  plan— 

"(1)  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
coriduct  or  support  research  into — 

"(A)  methods  of  biomedical  research  arid  ex- 
perimentation that  do  not  require  the  use  of  ani- 
mals: 

"(B)  methods  of  such  research  and  experimen- 
tation that  reduce  the  number  of  animals  used 
in  such  research: 

"(C)  methods  of  such  research  and  experimen- 
tation that  produce  less  pain  and  distress  m 
such  animals:  and 
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"(D)  methods  of  such  research  and  erpenmen- 
tatum  that  involve  the  use  of  manite  life  (other 
than  marine  mammals): 

"(2)  for  establishing  the  validtty  and  reliabil- 
itv  of  the  methods  described  m  parairaph  (I): 

"(3)  for  encouraging  the  acceptance  by  the 
scientific  community  of  such  methods  that  have 
been  found  to  bevaiid  and  relu^le.  and 

"(i)  for  training  scientists  in  the  use  of  such 
methods  that  have  been  found  to  be  valid  and 
rtiuMe. 

•■(b>  Not  later  than  October  1.  1993.  the  Direc- 
tor of  SIH  shaU  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Hidjnan  Resources  of  the  Senau.  the  plan  re- 
(luired  in  subsection  (a)  and  shaU  begin  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan. 

■■(c)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  periodically  re- 
meic.  and  as  appropriate.  mcUce  revisions  in  t)ie 
plan  rtQiared  under  subsection  (a).  A  descrip- 
tion of  any  revision  made  m  the  plan  s)iall  be 
fnflnrff*  tn  the  first  biennial  report  under  sec- 
tion 103  that  IS  submitted  after  t)ie  revision  is 
made. 

•■(d)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  appropriate  to  convey  to  sci- 
entists and  others  icho  use  ananals  tn  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  or  experimen- 
tation information  respecting  the  meOiods  found 
to  be  vaUd  and  reliable  under  subsection  (a)(2). 

■■(e)(1)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish 
teithin  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  a  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Interagency  Coordi- 
nating Committee  on  the  Use  of  Animals  m  Re- 
search (hereafter  m  this  subsection  referred  to 
as  the  'Committee'). 

■■(2)  Ttie  Committee  shall  provide  advice  to  the 
Director  of  NIH  on  the  preparation  of  t)ie  plan 
required  tn  subsection  (a). 

■■(3)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of— 

"(A)  Uu  Directors  of  each  of  the  national  re- 
march  institutes  and  the  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Research  Resources  (or  the  designees  of  such 
Directors):  and 

"(B)  representatives  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. Uu  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion. Die  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
such  additionai  agencies  as  the  Director  of  NIH 
determines  to  be  appropriate. ". 

(b)  Con  FORM  ISC   amendment.— Section  4  of 
the  Health  Research  Extension  Act  of  1965  (Pub- 
lic Law  99-15i:  99  Stat.  S80)  is  repealed. 
SBC  JM.  INCKEASa)  PAMTICIPATtON  OT  WOMEN 
AND  DlSADVAffTAGED  INDrVWVALS 
IN  FOLDS  or  aiOUEDICAL  AND  BE- 
BAVtOEAL  RESEARCH. 

Section  i02  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  by  section  202  of  this  Act.  is  amend- 
ed by  addmg  at  the  end  the  foUotnng  new  sub- 
tection: 

"(h)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  and  Uie  Directors  of  the  agencies  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  may  conduct 
and  support  programs  for  research,  research 
training,  recruitment,  and  other  activities  to 
provide  for  an  increase  m  the  number  of  women 
and  indimduals  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds m  the  fields  of  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research.". 

SMC  M7.  EEHtnEEMENTS  REGARDiNG  SUKVSrS 
OP  SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR. 
Pan  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  205  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  Uu  end  the  following 
new  tectum. 

"REQUOEMEKTS  REGARDING  SURVEYS  OF  SEXUAL 
BEHAVIOR 
"SEC.  40iD.  With  respect  to  any  survey  of 
human  sexual  behavior  proposed  to  be  con- 
ducted or  supported  through  t>u  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Uu  survey  may  not  t>e  earned 
out  unless — 


"(1)  the  proposal  has  undergone  review  tn  ac- 
cordance with  any  applicable  reguirements  of 
sections  491  and  492:  and 

■•(2)  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  section 
492A.  maJces  a  determination  that  the  informa- 
tion expected  to  be  obtained  through  the  survey 
will  assist — 

"(A)  m  reducing  the  incidence  of  sexually 
transmitted  diseases,  the  incidence  of  infection 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus,  or  the 
incidence  of  any  other  infectious  disease:  or 

"(B)    m    improving    reproductive    health    or 
other  conditions  of  health.". 
SEC.  mm.  DISCRXnONAKf  FUND  or  DIRECTOR 

or    SAnoNAL    DfSTnvTss    or 

HEALTH. 

Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  amended  by  section  206  of  this  Act.  u  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  Uu  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)(l)  There  is  established  a  fund,  consisting 
of  amounts  appropriated  under  paragraph  (3) 
and  made  available  for  Uu  fund,  for  use  by  Uu 
Director  of  NIH  to  carry  out  the  octiviti«  au- 
thoneed  in  this  Act  for  Uu  National  InsUtutes 
of  Health.  The  jturposes  for  which  such  fund 
may  be  expended  include— 

■'(A)  providing  for  research  on  matters  that 
have  not  received  significant  funding  relative  to 
other  matters,  responding  to  new  issues  and  sci- 
entific emergencies,  and  acting  on  research  op- 
portunities of  high  priority: 

■■(B)  supporting  research  tliat  is  not  exclu- 
sively within  the  authority  of  any  single  agency 
of  such  Institutes:  and 

"(C)  purchasing  or  renting  eQuipment  and 
ijuarters  for  of  tivtties  of  such  Institutes. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  February  10  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  SenaU.  a  report 
describing  the  activities  undertaken  and  ex- 
penditures made  under  this  section  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  report  may  contain 
such  comments  of  the  Secretary  regarding  this 
section  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  tub- 
section,  there  are  authomed  to  be  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as 
rruiy  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996.  ■. 

SEC.  JM.  ESTABUSHMENT  Or  OmCE  Or  ALTER- 
NATIVE  MEDICINE. 

Part  A  of  Utle  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Sermce 
Act.  as  amended  by  section  207  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ttu  following  sec- 
tion: 

■OFFICE  OF  ALTERNATIVE  MEDICINE 

■'SEC.  404E.  (a)  There  is  establuhed  within  the 
Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  an  office  to  be 
known  as  Uu  Office  of  Alternative  Mediciru  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Office'),  which 
shall  be  headed  by  a  director  appointed  by  the 
Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Office  is  to  facilitate 
the  evaluation  of  various  alternative  medicitu 
treatment  modalities,  including  acupuncture 
and  Oriental  medicine,  homeopathic  mediciru. 
and  physical  manipulation  therapies. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  shall— 

■■(1)  establish  an  information  clearinghouse  to 
exchange  information  with  the  public  about  al- 
ternative medicine: 

■■(2)  support  research  traxning— 

■■(A)  for  which  fellowship  support  is  not  pro- 
vided under  section  4S7:  and 

■■(B)  that  is  not  residency  training  of  physi- 
cians or  other  health  professionals:  and 

■■(3)  submit  an  annual  report  on  past  and  fu- 
ture activities  of  the  Office,  each  of  which  re- 
ports shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  En- 


ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate.". 
SEO  no.  taSCEUANEOVS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Term  of  Office  for  Members  of  advi- 
sory COUNCILS.—Section  406(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2S4a(c))  is  amend- 
ed in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  "until  a 
successor  has  taken  office"  and  inserting  the 
following:  "for  ISO  days  after  Uu  date  of  such  ^ 
expiration". 

(b)  Literacy  RsouiREMENTS—Section  402(e) 
of  the  Public  Health  Seroice  Act  (42  US.C. 
232(e))  w  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "and"  at  the 
end: 

(2)  m  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ":  and":  andt 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

■■(5)  ensure  that,  after  January  1.  1994.  at 
least  one-half  of  all  new  or  revised  health  edu- 
cation and  promotion  materials  developed  or 
funded  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  in 
a  form  that  does  not  exceed  a  level  of  functiorial 
literacy,  as  defined  in  the  National  Literacy  Act 
of  1991  (Public  Law  102-73).". 

(c)  Day  Care  Regarding  Children  of  Em- 
ployees—Section  402  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  as  amended  by  section  208  of  this  Act. 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

■■(i)(I)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  establish  a 
program  to  provide  day  care  services  for  the  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
similar  to  those  services  provided  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  (including  the  availability  of  day 
care  service  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis). 

"(2)  Any  day  care  provider  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  establish  a  sliding 
scale  of  fees  that  takes  into  consideration  t)u 
income  and  needs  of  the  employee. 

■'(3)  For  purposes  regarding  the  provision  of 
day  care  services,  the  Director  of  NIH  may  enter 
into  rental  or  lease  purchase  agreements. ". 
TTTLB     m— GENERAL     PROVISIONS     RE- 
SPECTING NATIONAL  RESEARCH  INSTI- 
TUTES 

SEC.  ML  APPOINTMENT  AND  AVTBORITr  OP  DI- 
RECTORS or  NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
INSTTTVTES. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  GENERAL  AUTHORITY 
REGARDING  DIRECT  FUNDING.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL— Section  405(b)(2)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2S4(b)(2))  is 
amended— 

(A)  m  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(B)  :n  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  and  inserting  ".  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  shall  receive  from  the  President  and  the 
Office  of  Maruigement  and  Budget  directly  all 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  by  the  Instituu.". 

(2)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. —Section 

413(b)(9)  of  the  Public  Health  Seroice  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2t5a-2(b)(9))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strVcing  "(A)"  after  "(9)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  ■'advisory  council:"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  "admsory  council.". 

(b)  APPOINTMENT  AHD  DURATION  OF  TECH- 
NICAL AND  SCIENTIFIC  PEER  REVIEW  GROUPS  — 

Section  405(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  284(c))  IS  amended— 

(I)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  fol- 
loios: 

"(3)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Institute  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  NIH— 

"(A)  establish  technical  and  scientific  peer  re- 
view groups  m  addition  to  those  appointed 
under  section  402(b)(6).  and 


"(B)  appoint  the  members  of  peer  review 
groups  established  under  subparagraph  (A), 
and":  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  and  below  paragraph  (4) 
the  following: 

"The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall  not 
apply  tc  Uu  duration  of  a  peer  review  group  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (3).". 

SEC.  JOt  PROGRAM  OF  RESEARCH  ON 
OSTEOPOROSIS.  FACETS  DISEASE, 
AND  RELATED  BONE  DISORDERS. 

Part  B  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  142  US.C.  284  et  seq.).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 121(b)  of  Public  Law  102-321  (106  Stat.  358). 
u  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follomng 
new  section: 

"RESEARCH  ON  OSTEOPOROSIS.  PAGET' S  DISEASE. 
AND  RELATED  BONE  DISORDERS 

"SEC.  409 A.  (a)  ESTABLISHMENT— The  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  S)an  Diseases,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Diabetes.  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases, shall  expand  and  intensify  the  programs 
of  such  Institutes  with  respect  to  research  and 
related  activities  concerning  osteoporosis, 
Paget's  disease,  and  related  bone  disorders. 

■'(b)  COORDINATION— The  Directors  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  jointly  coordiriate  the 
programs  referred  to  tn  such  subsection  and 
consult  with  the  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
Diseases  Interagency  Coordinating  Committee 
and  the  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Aging  Re- 
search. 

"(C)  INFORMATION  CLEARINGHOUSE  — 

"(1)  In  general. — In  order  to  assist  m  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  described  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Director  of  NIH  shall  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  information  clearinghouse  on 
osteoporosis  arid  related  bone  disorders  to  facili- 
tate and  enhance  knowledge  and  understanding 
on  the  part  of  health  professionals,  patients, 
and  the  public  through  the  effective  dissemina- 
tion of  information. 

"(2)  ESTABUSHMENT  THROUGH  GRANT  OR  CON- 
TRACT.— For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1).  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  enter  into  a 
grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or  contract  loith  a 
nonprofit  private  entity  involved  m  activities  re- 
garding the  prevention  and  control  of 
osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disorders. 

"(d)    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS  — 

For  Uu  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authonied  to  be  appropriated 
t40.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996.". 

SEC.  MS.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INTERAGSNCY 
PROGRAM  FOR  TRAUMA  RESEARCH. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  XII  of  the  Public 
Health  Seroice  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300d  et  seq.).  as 
amended  by  tiUe  VI  of  Public  Law  102-321  (106 
Stat.  433)  and  section  304  of  Public  Law  102-408 
(106  Stat.  2084).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  follomng  part. 

"Part  F— interagency  Program  for  Trauma 

research 
"sec.  issl  estabushment  of  program. 

"(a)  In  General— The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (hereafter  m  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Director'),  shall  establish  a  comprehensive 
program  of  conducting  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search on  trauma  (hereafter  m  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Program').  The  Program  shall 
include  research  regarding  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  and  general  rnanagement 
of  trauma. 

"(b)  Plan  for  Program  — 

"(1)  In  general— The  Director,  m  consulta- 
tion with  the  Trauma  Research  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating Committee  established  under  sub- 
section (g),  shall  establish  and  implement  a  plan 


for  carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Program, 
including  the  activities  described  in  subsection 
(d).  All  such  activities  shall  be  earned  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan.  The  plan  shall  be  pen- 
odically  reviewed,  and  revised  as  appropriate. 

■■(2)  Submission  to  congress— Not  later  than 
June  1.  1993.  the  Director  shall  submit  the  plan 
required  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senau.  together  with 
an  estimate  of  the  funds  needed  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1996  to  implement  the 
plan. 

"(c)  Participating  agencies:  coordination 
AND  Collaboration— The  Director— 

■■(I)  shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  activities 
under  the  Program  by  the  Directors  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in- 
volved in  research  with  respect  to  trauma: 

■■(2)  shall  ensure  that  the  activities  of  the  Pro- 
gram are  coordinated  among  such  agencies:  and 

"(3)  shall,  as  appropriate,  proinde  for  collabo- 
ration among  such  agencies  m  carrying  out 
such  actiinties. 

"(d)  Certain  activities  of  Program— The 
Program  shall  include — 

"(I)  studies  with  respect  to  all  phases  of  trau- 
ma care,  including  prehospital,  resuscitation, 
surgical  intervention,  cntical  care,  infection 
control,  wound  healing,  nutritional  care  and 
support,  and  medical  rehabilitation  care: 

"(2)  basic  and  clinical  research  regarding  the 
response  of  the  body  to  trauma  and  the  acute 
treatment  and  medical  rehabilitation  of  individ- 
uals who  are  the  victims  of  trauma;  and 

■■(3)  basic  and  clinical  research  regarding 
trauma  care  for  pediatric  and  genatric  patients. 

■■(e)  Mechanisms  of  Support.— In  carrying 
out  the  Program,  the  Director,  acting  through 
the  Directors  of  the  agencies  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c)(1),  may  malce  grants  to  jniblic  and 
nonprofit  entities,  including  designated  trauma 
centers. 

"(D  Resources— The  Director  shall  assure 
the  availability  of  appropriate  resources  to 
carry  out  the  Program,  including  the  plan  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (b)  (including  the  ac- 
tivities described  tn  subsection  (d)). 

■■(g)  Coordinating  Committee.— 

"(1)  In  general— There  shall  be  established  a 
Trauma  Research  Interagency  Coordinating 
Committee  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Coordinating  Committee'). 

"(2)  Duties.— The  Coordinating  Committee 
shall  make  recommendations  regarding — 

"(A)  the  activities  of  the  Program  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  each  of  the  agencies  represented  on 
the  Committee  and  the  amount  of  funds  needed 
by  each  of  the  agencies  for  such  activities:  and 

"(B)  effective  collaboration  among  the  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  the  activities. 

"(3)  Composition.— The  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee shall  be  composed  of  the  Directors  of  each 
of  the  agencies  that,  under  subsection  (c),  have 
responsibilities  under  the  Program,  and  any 
other  individuals  who  are  practitioners  m  the 
trauma  field  as  designated  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(h)  Definitions— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  ■designated  trauma  center'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  m  section  1231(1). 
■■(2)  The  term  'Director'  means  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

"(3)  The  term  'trauma'  means  any  serious  in- 
jury  that  could  result  in  loss  of  life  or  in  signifi- 
cant disability  and  that  would  meet  pre-hospital 
tnage  cntena  for  transport  to  a  designated 
trauma  center. ". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment— Section  402  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by 
section  210(c)  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 


"(k)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  carry  out  the 
program  established  in  part  E  of  title  XII  (relat- 
ing to  interagency  research  on  trauma).  ". 
TITLE  IV-NATIONJO.  CANCER  INSTITUTE 
SEC  401.  EJO'ANSION  AND  INTENSIFICAJION  OF 

AcnvrriES    regarding     breast 

CANCEK 

Subpart  1  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  265  et  seq.)  is 
amended  try  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section. 

"BREAST  AND  GYNECOLOGICAL  CANCERS 

"Sec.  41'.  (a)  Expansion  and  Coordination 
OF  activities— The  Director  of  Uu  Instituu,  m 
consultation  with  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  shall  expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  with  respect  tc  re- 
search on  breast  cancer,  ovarian  cancer,  and 
other  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of 
women. 

'"(b)  Coordination  With  Other  Insti- 
tutes.—The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  Director  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  similar  activities  conducted  by 
other  natiorial  research  institutes  and  agencies 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the  extent 
that  such  Institutes  and  agencies  have  respon- 
sibilities that  are  related  to  breast  caruxr  and 
other  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of 
women. 

"(c)  Programs  for  Breast  Cancer  — 

'"(1)  In  general. — In  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  conduct 
or  support  research  to  expand  the  understand- 
ing of  the  cause  of,  and  to  find  a  cure  for. 
breast  cancer.  Activities  under  such  subsection 
shall  provide  for  an  expansion  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  and  support  of— 

'"(A)  basic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  breast  cancer: 

"(B)  clinical  research  and  related  activities 
concerning  the  causes,  prevention,  detection 
and  treatment  of  breast  cancer: 

"(C)  control  programs  with  respect  to  breast 
cancer  m  accordance  with  section  412.  including 
community -based  programs  designed  to  assist 
women  who  are  memtiers  of  medically  under- 
served  populations,  low-income  populations,  or 
minority  groups: 

"(D)  information  and  education  programs 
with  respect  to  breast  cancer  in  accordance  with 
section  413:  and 

"(E)  research  and  derrwristration  centers  with 
respect  to  breast  cancer  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 414.  includirig  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  centers  for  breast  cancer  research  to 
bnng  together  basic  and  clinical,  biomedical  and 
behavioral  scientists  to  coriduct  basic,  clinical, 
epidemiological,  psychosocial,  prevention  and 
treatment  research  and  relaud  actitnties  on 
breast  cancer. 

Not  less  than  six  centers  shall  be  operated  under 
subparagraph  (E).  Activities  of  such  centers 
should  include  supporting  new  and  innovative 
research  and  training  programs  for  new  re- 
searchers. Such  centers  shall  give  pnonty  to  ex- 
pediting the  transfer  of  research  advances  to 
clinical  applications. 

"(2)  Implementation  of  plan  for  pro- 
grams.— 

"(A)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  ensure 
that  the  research  programs  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  are  implemented  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  for  the  programs.  Such  plan  shall  include 
comments  and  recommendations  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Iristitute  considers  appropriate,  with 
due  consideration  provided  to  the  professional 
judgment  needs  of  the  Institute  as  expressed  in 
the  annual  budget  estimate  prepared  in  accord- 
ance icith  section  413(9).  The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, in  consultation  with  the  National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Board,  shall  periodically  review 
and  revise  such  plan. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  May  1.  1993,  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  plan 
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to  the  President  s  Cancer  Panel,  the  Secretary 
and  the  CHrector  of  NIH. 

"(C)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  submit 
any  revisions  of  the  pian  to  the  President's  Can- 
cer Panel,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Director  of 
NIH. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  con  of  the 
plan  sultmitted  under  subparairaph  (A),  and 
any  revisions  submitted  under  subparagraph 
(C).  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate. 

"(d)  Othek  Cancers.— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
conduct  or  support  research  on  ovarian  cancer 
and  other  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of 
women.  Activities  under  such  subsection  shall 
provide  for  the  conduct  and  support  of— 

"(1)  basic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  ovanan  cancer  and  other  cancers 
of  the  reproductive  system  of  women: 

"(2)  clinical  research  and  related  activities 
into  the  causes,  prevention,  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  ovanan  cancer  and  other  cancers  of  the 
reproductive  system  of  women. 

"(3)  control  programs  with  respect  to  ovarian 
cancer  and  other  cancers  of  the  reproductive 
system  of  women  m  accordance  with  section  412: 

"(4)  information  and  education  programs  mth 
respect  to  ovanan  cancer  and  other  cancers  of 
the  reproductive  system  of  women  m  accordance 
with  section  413:  and 

"(5)  research  and  demonstration  centers  with 
respect  to  ovarian  cancer  and  cancers  of  the  re- 
productive system  m  accordance  with  section 
414 

"(e)  REFORT.—The  Director  of  the  Instituu 
shall  prepare,  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial  re- 
port submitted  under  section  407,  a  report  that 
descnbes  the  activities  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  under  the  research  programs  referred 
to  m  subsection  (a),  that  shall  include — 

"(1)  a  descnption  of  the  research  plan  with 
respect  to  breast  cancer  prepared  under  sub- 
tection  (c): 

"(2)  an  assessment  of  the  development,  revi- 
sion, and  implementation  of  such  plan: 

"(3)  a  descnption  and  evaluation  of  the 
progress  made,  dunng  the  penod  for  which  such 
report  is  prepared,  in  the  research  programs  on 
breast  cancer  and  cancers  of  the  reproductive 
system  of  women. 

"(4)  a  summary  and  aTioiysis  of  expenditures 
made,  during  the  penod  for  which  such  report  is 
made,  for  activities  with  respect  to  breast  cancer 
and  cancers  of  the  reproductive  system  of 
women  conducted  and  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health:  and 

"(5)  such  comments  and  recommendations  as 
the  Director  considers  appropriate  " 

SSC  eat.  XXPANSiON  and  mTENSinCATION  OF 
ACTJVTTaS  RSCAXDING  PROSTATE 
CANCEB. 

Subpart  1  of  part  C  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  401  of 
this  Act.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section 

"PROSTATE  CANCER 

"Sec.  417 a.  (a)  Expansion  and  Coordination 
OF  ACTIVITIES.— The  Director  of  the  Instituu.  in 
consultation  with  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  shall  expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate 
the  actimties  of  the  Institute  with  respect  to  re- 
search on  prostate  cancer. 

"(b)  Coordination  with  Other  Insti- 
tutes—The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  Director  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  similar  activities  coriducted  by 
other  national  research  institutes  and  agencies 
of  the  Natioruil  Institutes  of  Health  to  the  extent 
that  such  Institutes  and  agencies  have  respon- 
sibilities that  are  related  to  prostate  cancer. 

"(c)  Programs  — 


"(1)  Is  GENERAL— In  Carrying  out  subsectwn 
la).  the  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  conduct 
or  support  research  to  expand  the  understand- 
ing of  the  cause  of.  and  to  find  a  cure  for.  pros- 
tate cancer.  Activities  under  such  subsection 
shall  provide  for  an  expansion  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  and  support  of— 

"(A)  6asic  research  concerning  the  etiology 
and  causes  of  prostate  cancer. 

"(B)  clinical  research  and  related  actiuitics 
concemjnff  t>ie  causes,  prevention,  detection 
and  treatment  of  prostate  cancer: 

"(C)  prevention  and  control  and  early  detec- 
tion programs  with  respect  to  prostate  cancer  m 
accordance  unth  section  412.  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  intensifying  research  on  the  role  of 
prostate  specific  antigen  for  the  screening  and 
early  detection  of  prostate  cancer: 

"(D)  an  Inter- Institute  Task  Force,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  to  pro- 
vide coordination  between  relevant  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  components  of  research  efforts 
on  prostate  cancer: 

"(E)  control  programs  with  respect  to  prostate 
cancer  in  accordance  with  section  412: 

"(F)  inforrruition  and  education  programs 
with  respect  to  prostate  cancer  m  accordance 
with  section  413:  and 

"(G)  research  and  demoristration  centers  with 
respect  to  prostate  cancer  m  accordance  with 
section  414.  including  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  centers  for  prostate  cancer  research  to 
bnng  together  basic  and  clinical,  biomedical  and 
behavioral  scientists  to  conduct  basic,  clinical, 
epidemiological,  psychosocial,  prevention  and 
control,  treatment,  research,  and  related  activi- 
ties on  prostate  cancer. 

Not  less  than  six  centers  shall  be  operated  under 
subparagraph  (G).  Activities  of  such  centers 
should  include  supporting  new  and  mnovatioe 
research  and  training  programs  for  new  re- 
searchers. Such  centers  shall  give  pnority  to  ex- 
pediting the  transfer  of  research  advances  to 
clinical  applications. 

"(2)  Implementation  of  plan  for  pro- 
grams— 

"(A)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  ensure 
that  the  research  programs  descnbed  in  para- 
graph (1)  are  implemented  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  for  the  programs.  Such  plan  shall  include 
comments  and  recommendations  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  considers  appropriate,  with 
due  corisideration  provided  to  the  professiorial 
judgment  needs  of  the  Institute  as  expressed  in 
the  annual  budget  estimate  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  section  413(9).  The  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute, in  consultation  with  the  National  Can- 
cer Advisory  Board,  shall  periodically  review 
and  retnse  such  plan. 

"(B)  Not  later  than  May  1.  1993.  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  shall  submit  a  copy  of  the  plan 
to  ihe  President's  Cancer  Panel,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(C)  The  Director  of  the  Instituu  shall  submit 
any  revisions  of  the  plan  to  the  President's  Can- 
cer Panel,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Director  of 
NIH. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the 
plan  submitud  under  subparagraph  (A),  and 
any  revisions  submitted  under  sui)paragraph 
(C).  to  the  CommitUe  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senau.". 

SBC.  401.  AVTBOROATtON  OF  APPKOPKiATIONS. 

(a)  In  General— Subpart  1  of  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended 
by  section  402  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  417 b.  (a)  activities  Generally— For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  subpart,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  13.200.000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  rnay  be 


necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996. 

"(b)  Breast  Ca.»icer  and  Gynecological 
Cancers  — 

"(1)  breast  cancer  — 

"(A)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  417(c)(1).  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  S225.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  Such 
authorizations  of  appropriations  are  in  addition 
to  the  authorizations  of  appropriations  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such 
purpose. 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  subpara- 
graphs (B)  through  (E)  of  section  417(c)(1).  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  SIOO.OOO.OOO 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and 
1996.  Such  authorizations  of  appropriations  are 
in  addition  to  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions established  in  subsection  (a)  loith  respect 
to  such  purpose. 

"(2)  Other  cancers— For  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  subsection  (d)  of  section  417.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  S75.0OO.0O0  for  fis- 
cal year  1994.  and  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  Such 
authorizations  of  appropriations  are  in  addition 
to  the  authorizations  of  appropriations  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such 
purpose. 

"(c)  PROSTATE  Cancer.— For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  417 A.  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  S72.OO0.0O0  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.  Such  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  are  in  addition  to 
the  authoruatioris  of  appropriations  established 
in  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such  purpose. 

"(d)  ALLOCATION  Regarding  Cancer  Con- 
trol.— 

"(1)  In  general. — Of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  the  Natiorial  Cancer  InstituU  for  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the  Instituu  shall 
make  available  not  less  than  the  applicable  per- 
centage specified  in  paragraph  (2)  for  carrying 
out  the  cancer  control  activities  aut/iorxzed  in 
section  412  and  for  which  budget  estimates  are 
made  under  section  413(b)(9)  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  APPLICABLE  PERCENTAGE —The  percent- 
age referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is — 

"(A)  7  percent,  m  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1994: 

"(B)  9  percent,  m  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1995: 
and 

"(C)  10  percent,  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1996 
and  each  subseguent  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments  — 

(1)  In  GENERAL— Section  408  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  284c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (a): 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (a): 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (a)  (as  so  redesignated)  as  subsection 
(b):  and 

(D)  by  amending  the  heading  for  the  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

"CERTAIN  USES  OF  FUNDS". 

(2)  CROSS-REFERENCE— Section  464F  Of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285m-6)  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  408(b)(1)"  and  in- 
serting "section  408(a)(1)". 

sec.  404.  STUDY  OF  ffiWTRO.VMENTiU.  AND 
OTHER  RISKS  CONTREBirnNG  TO  IN- 
CmSNCE  OF  BREAST  CANCER. 

(a)  Requirement  or  Study  — 

(1)  In  general— The  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Instituu  (in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Director"),  in  collaboration  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Instituu  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences,  shall  conduct  a  case-controlled 
study  to  assess  biological  markers  of  environ- 
mental and  other  nsk  factors  contributing  to  the 
incidence  of  breast  cancer  in— 
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(A)  the  Counties  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk,  in  the 
State  of  New  York:  and 

(B)  the  2  counties  in  the  northeastern  United 
States  that,  as  identified  in  the  report  specified 
in  paragraph  (2).  had  the  highest  age-adjusud 
mortality  rau  of  such  cancer  that  reflected  not 
less  than  30  deaths  dunng  the  S-year  penod  for 
which  findings  are  made  in  the  report. 

(2)  Relevant  report— The  report  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)(B)  is  the  report  of  the  findings 
made  in  the  study  entitled  "Survival,  Epidemiol- 
ogy, and  End  Results",  relating  to  cases  of  can- 
cer dunng  the  years  1983  through  1987. 

(b)  Certain  Elements  of  study.— Activities 
of  the  Director  m  carrying  out  the  study  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  use  of  a  geo- 
graphic system  to  evaluau  the  current  and  past 
exposure  of  individuals,  incuding  direct  mon- 
itonng  and  cumulative  estimates  of  exposure, 
to— 

(1)  contarmnated  dnnking  water: 

(2)  sources  of  indoor  and  ambient  air  pollu- 
tion, including  emissions  from  aircraft: 

(3)  electromagnetic  fields: 

(4)  pesticuies  and  other  toxic  chemicals: 

(5)  hazardous  and  municipal  waste:  and 

(6)  such  other  factors  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  appropnau. 

(c)  Report— Not  later  than  30  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Direc- 
tor shall  compleu  the  study  rehired  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  submit  to  the  CommitUe  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  CommitUe  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senau,  a  report  de- 
scribing the  findings  made  as  a  result  of  the 
study. 

(d)  Funding.— Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  for  the  National 
Iristituu  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences  and 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall  make 
available  amounts  for  carrying  out  the  study  re- 
quired in  subsection  (ai. 

TITLE  V— NATIONAL  HEART,  LUNG,  AND 
BLOOD  INSTTTUTE 
SEC.  501.  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

Section  421(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  285b-3(b»  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(2)  m  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Instituu,  conduct  appropnau 
intramural  training  and  education  programs, 
including  continuing  education  and  laboratory 
and  clinical  research  training  programs. ". 
SEC.  6<a.  CENTERS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  PEDI- 
ATRIC CARDIOVASCULAR  DISEASES. 

Section  422(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  285b-4(a)(l))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end: 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  the  period 
and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph:  . 

"(D)  three  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  in.  ond  demonstration  of. 
advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and  treatment 
(including  genetic  studies,  intrauterine  environ- 
ment studies,  postnatal  studies,  heart  arrhyth- 
mias, and  aaiuired  heart  disease  and  preventive 
cardiology)  for  cardiovascular  diseases  m  chil- 
dren.". 

SBC    509.    NATIONAL    CENTER    ON   SLEEP   DIS- 
ORDERS. 

Subpart  2  of  pan  C  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285b  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sectioTL 


"NATIONAL  center  ON  SLEEP  DISORDERS 

"Sec.  424.  (a)  Not  later  than  1  year  alter  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Instituu  shall  establish  the  National 
Center  on  Sleep  Disorders  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Center').  The  Center  shall  be 
headed  by  a  director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Instituu. 

"(b)  The  general  purpose  of  the  Center  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  information  dissermnation,  and  other  ac- 
tivities with  respect  to  sleep  disorders. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Center  may  coordi- 
nau  the  activities  of  the  Center  with  similar  ac- 
tivities of  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  the  other  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  with  similar  ac- 
tivities of  other  public  entities  and  of  pnvau  en- 
tities.". 

SEC.  304.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Subpan  2  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  PublK 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  503  of 
this  Act.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  section: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  425.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pnaud  SI. 500. 000. 000  for  fiscal  year  ]994.  and 
such  sums  as  rnay  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.". 
TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  INSTTTUTE  ON  DIA- 
BETES AND  DIGESTIVE  AND  SIDNEY  DIS- 
EASES 

SEC.  601.  PROVISIONS  REGARDING  NUTRITIONAL 
DISORDERS. 

Subpart  3  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285c  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  folloimng 
new  section: 

"NUTRITIONAL  DISORDERS  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  434.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  InstituU.  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  NIH.  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  of  conducting  and  supporting 
research,  training,  health  information  dissemi- 
nation, and  other  activities  icith  respect  to  nu- 
tritional disorders,  including  obesity. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tuu shall  conduct  and  support  each  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  m  such  subsection. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tuu shall  carry  out  activities  to  facilitau  arid 
enhance  knowledge  and  understanding  of  nutri- 
tional disorders,  including  obesity,  on  the  pan 
of  health  professionals,  patients,  and  the  public 
through  the  effective  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion.". 

(b)  Development  and  Expansion  of  Re- 
search AND  Training  Centers.— Section  431  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  28Sc-S) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Instituu  shall, 
subject  to  the  extent  of  amounts  made  available 
in  appropriations  Acts,  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment or  substantial  expansion  of  centers  for  re- 
search and  training  regarding  nutritional  dis- 
orders, including  obesity. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  InstituU  shall  carry 
out  paragraph  (1)  in  collaboration  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Cancer  Instituu  and  with 
the  Directors  of  such  other  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  as  the  Director  of 
NIH  determines  to  be  appropnau. 

"(3)  Each  center  developed  or  expanded  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall— 

"(A)  utilize  the  facilities  of  a  single  institu- 
tion, or  be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooper- 


ating institutions,  meeting  such  research  and 
training  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Director: 

"(B)  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research  into 
the  cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection,  preven- 
tion, control  and  treatment  of  nutritional  dis- 
orders, including  obesity  and  the  impact  of  nu- 
tntion  and  diet  on  child  development: 

"(C)  conduct  tratnmg  programs  for  physicians 
and  allied  health  professionals  m  current  meth- 
ods of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  such  diseases 
and  complications,  and  in  research  m  such  dis- 
orders: and 

"(D)  conduct  information  programs  for  physi- 
cians and  allied  health  professionals  who  pro- 
vide pnmary  care  for  patients  with  such  dis- 
orders or  complicatioris.". 

TTTLE  Vn— NATIONAL  INSTTTUTE  ON  AR- 
THRITIS AND  MUSCULOSKELETAL  AND 
SKIN  DISEASES 
SEC.  701.  Jl/VENILE  ARTHRITIS 

(a)  Purpose —Section  435  of  the  Public 
Health  Sermce  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2B5d)  is  amended 
by  striking  "and  other  programs"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  the  following:  "and  other 
programs  with  respect  to  arthritis  and  musculo- 
skeletal and  skin  diseases  (including  sports-re- 
laud  disorders),  mth  particular  attention  to  the 
effect  of  these  diseases  on  children. ". 

(b)  Programs— Section  436  (42  U.S.C.  285d-l) 
IS  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence,  the  following:  "The  plan  shall 
place  particular  emphasis  upon  expanding  re- 
search into  better  understanding  the  causes  and 
the  development  of  effective  treatments  for  ar- 
thritis affecting  children.":  and 

(2)  m  subsection  (b) — 

(A)  by  striking  '"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  '":  and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  research  into  the  causes  of  arthritis  af- 
fecting children  and  the  development,  trial,  and 
evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs  and  devices 
used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  (including  med- 
ical rehabilitation) .  and  prevention  of  arthritis 
m  children.". 

(c)  CENTERS— Section  441  of  the  PublK  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2S6d-6)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Not  later  than  October  1.  1994.  the  Direc- 
tor shall  establish  a  multipurpose  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  disease  center  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  the  level  of  research  into  the  cause, 
diagnosis,  early  detection,  prevention,  control, 
and  treatment  of.  and  rehabilitation  of  children 
toith  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases.". 

(d)  ADVISORY  Board.— 

(1)  TFTLE.— Section  442(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  28Sd-7(a))  u  amended  by 
inserting  after  "Arthritis"  the  foUounng:  "and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases". 

(2)  Composition— Section  442(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  t/J.C.  2BSdr-70»)  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (I),  by 
striking  "eighteen"  and  inserting  "tioenty"; 
and 

(B)  m  paragraph  (1)(B)— 

(i)  by  stnking  "six"  and  inserting  "eight": 
and 

(ii)  by  stnking  "including"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  inserting  the  following:  "including  oru 
member  who  is  a  person  who  has  such  a  disease, 
one  person  who  is  the  parent  of  an  adult  with 
such  a  disease,  and  two  members  loiio  are  par- 
ents of  children  with  arthntis.". 

(3)  ANNUAL  report— Section  442(3)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2aSd-7(j))  is 
amended — 
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(1)  by  strikine  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph. 
(3): 

(2)  by  strilane  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  ".  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  para- 
graph: 

"(5)  contains  recommendations  for  expanding 
the  Institute  s  funding  of  research  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection, 
prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of.  and  reha- 
bilitation of  children  with  arthntis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases". 

TITLE  VW—SATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON 
AGING 
SBC.  Ml.  ALZHSDiER'S  DISEASE  REGISTKY. 

(a)  Is  GE.'>-ERM..— Section  12  of  Public  Law  99- 
158  (99  Stat.  aS5)  is— 

(1)  transferred  to  subpart  5  of  part  C  of  tiUe 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2a5e  et  seq.): 

(2)  redesignated  as  section  445G:  and 

(3)  inserted  after  section  445F  of  such  Act. 

(b)  TECHMCAL     and     COSFORMINC     AMESD- 

UENTS.— Section  44SC  of  the  Public  Health  Serr- 
ice  Act.  as  transferred  and  inserted  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  stnkins  the  section  heading  and  all 
that  follows  through  "rnay  make  a  grant"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the  following: 

"ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  REGISTRY 

SEC.  445C  (a)  Is  GESERAL.—The  Director  of 
the  Institute  may  make  a  grant":  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (c). 

SBC.  am.  AGING  PROCESSES  RBGARDINC  WOHEN. 

Subpart  5  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Ac:,  as  amended  by  section  801  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
follouhng  neic  section: 

"AGISC  PROCESSES  RECARDISC  WOMES 

"SEC.  445H.  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  in 
addition  to  other  special  functions  specified  m 
aection  444  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  other  national  research  institutes 
and  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  shall  conduct  research  into  the  aging 
processes  of  women,  with  particular  emphasis 
given  to  the  effects  of  menopause  and  the  phys- 
iological and  behavioral  changes  occurring  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  pre-  to  post-menopause, 
and  into  the  diagnosis,  disorders,  and  complica- 
tions related  to  aging  and  loss  of  ovanan  hor- 
mones tn  women.'  . 
SBC  MB.  AVTBORIZATION  OF  APPROPRlAnONS. 

Subpart  5  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  802  of 
this  Act.  u  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"AVTHORIZATIOS  OF  APPROPRIATIOSS 

"SEC.  4451.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  subpart,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated tSOO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1995  and  1996  ". 
SBC  904.  CONFORMING  AtONDUKNT. 

Section  445C  of  the  Public  Health  Seroice  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  285eS).  as  amended  by  section  9  of 
Public  Law  102-507  (106  Stat.  3287).  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  in  the  first  sentence, 
by  inserting  after  "Council"  the  following:  "on 
Alzheimer's  Disease  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Council')":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Counal  on  Aliheimer's  Disease'  rneans  the 
council  established  m  section  911(a)  of  f^blic 
Law  99-660.". 

TITLE  DC— NATIONAL  INSTTTUTE  OF 

ALLERGY  AND  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 
SBC  901.  TROPICAL  DISEASES. 

Section  446  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  285f)  u  amended  by  inserting  before 


the  period  the  follounng:  ".  including  tropical 

diseases ' ' 

SBC.  90S.  CHRONIC  FATIGUE  SYNDROME. 

(a)  Research  cesters— Subpart  6  of  part  C 
of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  285f)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section. 

"RESEARCH  CEKTERS  RECARDISC  CHRONIC 
FATIGUE  SYNDROME 

"Sec.  447.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
after  consultation  imth  the  advisory  council  for 
the  Institute,  may  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into 
contracts  with,  frublic  or  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties fat  the  development  and  operation  of  cen- 
ters to  conduct  basic  and  clinical  research  on 
chronic  fatigue  syndrome. 

"(b)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  section 
shall  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  institution,  or 
be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooperating  in- 
stitutions, meeting  such  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Institute.". 

(b)  Extramural  Study  Section.— Not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  daU  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  establish  an  extramural  study  sec- 
tion for  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  research. 

(c)  Representatives— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  Natiorial  Institutes  of  Health, 
shall  ensure  that  appropriate  individuals  with 
expertise  in  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  or  neuro- 
muscular diseases  and  representative  of  a  vari- 
ety of  disciplines  and  fields  within  the  research 
community  are  appointed  to  appropriate  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  advisory  committees 
arid  boards. 

TITLE  X— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
SubtUU  A—Jteaearch  Center*  WUh  Retptet  to 

Contraception  and  Rtteareh  Center*   With 

Reapeet  to  Infertility 

SEC.    loot.    GRANTS   AND   CONTRACTS   FOR  RE- 
SBARCB  CENTWtS. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
Public  Law  101-613.  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"RESEARCH  centers  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CONTRACEPTION  AND  INFERTILITY 

"SEC.  452A.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  InstituU. 
after  consultation  unth  the  advisory  council  for 
the  Institute,  shall  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into 
contracts  with,  public  or  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties for  the  development  and  operation  of  cen- 
ters to  conduct  activities  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving methods  of  contraception  and  centers  to 
conduct  activities  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  infertil- 
ity. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  InstituU  shall,  subject  to  the  extent  of 
amounts  made  available  in  appropriations  Acts. 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  three  centers 
with  respect  to  contraception  and  for  two  cen- 
ters with  respect  to  infertility. 

"(c)(1)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  section 
shall,  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  center 
involved — 

"(A)  conduct  clinical  and  other  applied  re- 
search, including — 

"(i)  for  centers  with  respect  to  contraception, 
clinical  trials  of  new  or  improved  drugs  and  de- 
vices for  use  by  males  and  females  (including 
barrier  methods):  and 

"(ii)  for  centers  with  respect  to  infertility, 
clinical  trials  of  new  or  improved  drugs  and  de- 
vices for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  infertil- 
ity in  males  and  females: 

"(B)  develop  protocols  for  training  physicians, 
scientists,  nurses,  and  other  health  and  allied 
health  professionals: 

"(C)  coriduct  training  programs  for  such  indi- 
viduals: 


"(D)  develop  model  continuing  education  pro- 
grams for  such  professionals:  and 

"(E)  disseminate  information  to  such  profes- 
sionals and  the  public. 

"(2)  A  center  may  use  funds  provided  under 
subsection  (a)  to  provide  stipends  for  health  and 
allied  health  professionals  enrolled  in  programs 
described  m  subparagraph  fC)  of  paragraph  (1). 
and  to  provide  fees  to  individuals  serving  as 
subjects  in  clinical  trials  conducted  under  such 
paragraph. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall,  as  ap- 
propriate, provide  for  the  coordination  of  infor- 
mation among  the  centers  assisted  under  this 
section. 

"(e)  Each  center  assisted  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  institution,  or 
be  formed  from  a  consortium  of  cooperating  in- 
stitutions, meeting  such  reguirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 

"(f)  Support  of  a  center  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  for  a  period  not  exceeding  5  years.  Such 
period  may  be  extended  for  one  or  more  addi- 
tional periods  not  exceeding  5  years  if  the  oper- 
ations of  such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an 
appropriate  technical  and  scientific  peer  review 
group  established  by  the  Director  and  if  such 
group  has  recommended  to  the  Director  that 
such  period  should  be  extended. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S30.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996". 

SBC.  loot.  LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  RE- 
SEARCB  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONTRA- 
CEPTION AND  DiFSBTajTY. 

Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 
Act.  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section  487 A 
the  following  section. 

•LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  RESEARCH 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CONTRACEPTION  AND  INFER- 
TILITY 

"SEC.  487B.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  of  entering  into  agreements 
with  Qualified  health  professionals  (including 
graduate  students)  under  which  such  health 
professionals  agree  to  conduct  research  with  re- 
spect to  contraception,  or  with  respect  to  infer- 
tility, m  consideration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment agreeing  to  repay,  for  each  year  of  such 
service,  not  more  than  120,000  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  educational  loans  of  such 
health  professiorials. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  338B,  338C. 
and  338E  shall  apply  to  the  program  established 
m  subsection  (a)  to  t?ie  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  such  provisions  apply  to  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment 
Program  established  m  subpart  III  of  part  D  of 
tiUe  III. 

"(c)  Amounts  appropriated  for  carrying  out 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  second  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amounts  were 
appropriated.". 
Subtitle  B— Program  Regarding  Obatetrici 
and  Gynecology 

SBC.  1011.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1001 
of  this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
follounng  new  section: 

"PROGRAM  REGARDING  OBSTETRICS  AND 
GYNECOLOGY 

"SEC.  452B.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
establish  and  maintain  withm  the  Institute  an 
intramural  laboratory  and  clinical  research  pro- 
gram in  obstetrics  and  gyriecology ." . 


Subtitle  C— Child  Health  Retearch  Center* 
SEC.  lOtl.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  CENTERS. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1011 
of  this  Act.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"CHILD  HEALTH  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

"SEC.  452C.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
develop  and  support  centers  for  conducting  re- 
search with  respect  to  child  health.  Such  centers 
shall  give  priority  to  the  expeditious  transfer  of 
advances  from  basic  science  to  clinical  applica- 
tions and  improving  the  care  of  infants  and 
children.". 

Subtitle  D—Study  Regarding  Adole*eent 

Health 

SEC.  1031.  PROSPBCnVB  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY. 

Subpart  7  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1021 
of  this  Act.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"PROSPECTIVE  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY  OS 
ADOLESCEST  HEALTH 

"SEC.  452D.  (a)  Is  GENERAL— Not  later  than 
October  1.  1993.  the  Director  of  the  InstituU 
shall  commence  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding information  on  the  general  health  and 
well-being  of  adolescents  in  the  United  States, 
including,  with  respect  to  such  adolescents,  in- 
formation on— 

"(1)  the  behaviors  that  promoU  health  and 
the  behaviors  that  are  detrimental  to  health: 
and 

"(2)  the  influence  on  health  of  factors  par- 
ticular to  the  communities  m  which  the  adoles- 
cents reside. 

"(b)  DESIGN  OF  STUDY.— 

""(1)  Is  GENERAL— The  Study  required  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  a  longitudinal  study  in 
which  a  substantial  number  of  adolescents  par- 
ticipaU  as  subjects.  With  respect  to  the  purpose 
described  in  such  subsection,  the  study  shall 
monitor  the  subjects  throughout  the  period  of 
the  study  to  determine  the  health  status  of  the 
subjects  and  any  change  m  such  status  over 
time. 

"(2)      POPULATIOS-SPECIFIC      ANALYSES— The 

Study  required  tn  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  respect  to  the  population  of  adoles- 
cents who  are  female,  the  population  of  adoles- 
cents who  are  male,  various  socioeconormc  pop- 
ulations of  adolescents,  and  various  racial  and 
ethnic  populations  of  adolescents.  The  study 
shall  be  designed  and  coriducud  m  a  manner 
sufficient  to  provide  for  a  valid  analysis  of 
whether  there  are  significant  differences  among 
such  populations  in  health  status  and  whether 
and  to  what  extent  any  such  differences  are  due 
to  factors  particular  to  the  populations  in- 
volved. 

"(c)  CooRDiSATios  With  Womes's  Health 
Initiative.— With  respect  to  the  national  study 
of  women  being  conducted  by  the  Secretary  anJd 
known  as  the  Women's  Health  Initiative,  the 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  such  study  is  coordi- 
nated with  the  component  of  the  study  required 
in  subsection  (a)  that  concerns  adolescent  fe- 
males, including  coordination  in  the  design  of 
the  2  studies". 

TITLE  XI— NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

SBC.    1101.    CLINICAL  RESEARCH   ON  DIABETES 
EYBCARE. 

(a)  In  General— Subpart  9  of  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  PublK  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
285i)  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
""CLINICAL  RESEARCH  OS  EYE  CARE  AND  DIABETES 

"Sec  456.  (a)  Program  of  Grants.— The  Di- 
rector of  the  InstituU.  m  corisultation  icith  the 
advisory  council  for  the  InstituU.  may  award 
not  more  than  three  grants  for  the  establisnment 
and  support  of  centers  for  clinical  research  on 
eye  care  for  individuals  with  diabeus. 


"•(b)  authorized  Expenditures.— The  pur- 
poses for  which  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  expended  include  equipment  for  the  re- 
search described  in  such  subsection  and  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  facilities  for 
such  research."'. 

(b)  Conforming  amendment— Section  455  of 
the  PublK  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285i)  is 
amended  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking 
""The  Director""  and  inserting  "'Subject  to  sec- 
tion 456.  the  Director". 

TITLE  Xn— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
NEUROLOGICAL  DISORDERS  AND  STROKE 
SBC.  liOl.  RESEARCH  ON  MULTIPLB  SCLEROSIS. 

Subpart  10  of  jaart  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  285)  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follounng 
new  section: 

•RESEARCH  ON  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 

""Sec  460.  The  Director  of  the  InstituU  shall 
conduct  and  support  research  on  multiple  scle- 
rosis, especially  research  on  effects  of  genetics 
and  hormonal  changes  on  the  progress  of  the 
disease.". 

TITLE  Xin— NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

SBC.  1301.  APPLIED  TOXICOLOGICAL  RBSEARCB 
AND  TESTING  PROGRAM 

(a)  Is  GENERAL— Subpart  12  of  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Servux  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
2851)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

""APPUED  TOXICOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  AND 
TESTING  PROGRAM 

""Sec.  463 a.  (a)  There  is  established  within  the 
InstituU  a  program  for  conducting  applied  re- 
search and  testing  regarding  toxicology,  which 
program  shall  be  known  as  the  Ajyplied  Toxi- 
cological  Research  and  Testing  Program. 

""(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  established 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tuU shall,  with  respect  to  toxicology,  carry  out 
activities — 

""(I)  to  expand  knowledge  of  the  health  effects 
of  en'vironmental  agents: 

"'(2)  to  broaden  the  spectrum  of  toxicology  in- 
formation that  IS  obtained  on  selected  chemicals: 

""(3)  to  develop  and  validau  assays  and  proto- 
cols, including  alternative  methods  that  can  re- 
duce or  eliminau  the  use  of  animals  in  acuU  or 
chronic  safety  Usting: 

"'(4)  to  establish  criteria  for  the  validation  and 
regulatory  acceptance  of  alternative  testing  and 
to  recommend  a  process  through  which  scientif- 
ically validated  aUtemative  methods  can  be  ac- 
cepted for  regulatory  use: 

""(5)  to  communicaU  the  results  of  research  to 
government  agencies,  to  medical,  scientific,  and 
regulatory  communities,  and  to  the  public:  and 

""(6)  to  mugrau  related  ocdvities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human.  Services.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  463  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2851)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  ""Sciences"  the  fol- 
lowing: ""(hereafter  m  this  subpart  referred  to  as 
the  "InstituU")". 

TTTLE  Xrv— NATIONAL  UBRAKY  OF 
MEDICINE 
Subtitle  A— General  Prodaiona 
SEC.  1401.  ADDITIONAL  AUTBORmBS. 

(a)  Is  General— Section  465(b)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  i4ct  (42  U.S.C.  286(b))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (8):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  publicize  the  availability  from  the  Li- 
brary of  the  products  and  services  described  in 
any  of  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5): 


""(7)  promote  the  use  of  computers  and  tele- 
communications by  health  professionals  (includ- 
ing health  professionals  m  rural  areas)  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  access  to  biomedical  infor- 
mation for  health  care  delivery  and  medical  re- 
search: and"'. 

(b)  Limitation  Regarding  Grants —Section 
474(b)(2)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S:C.  286b-S(b)(2))  is  amended  by  sinking 
'•S750.0OO'"  and  inserUng  ""SI. 000,000". 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  amend- 
ments- 

(1)  Repeal  of  certain  AUTHORiTY.-Section 
215  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Appropriations  Act.  1988.  as  contained 
in  section  101(h)  of  Public  Law  100-202  (101  Stat. 
1329-275).  IS  repealed. 

(2)  APPLICABILITY   OF  CERTAIN  NEW   AUTHOR- 

ITY.-With  respect  to  the  authority  established 
for  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  m  section 
465(b)(6)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  such  au- 
thority shtUl  be  effective  as  if  the  authority  had 
been  estc^lished  on  December  22,  1987. 
SBC.  14m.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMEST  OF  SINGLE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION—Subpart  1  of  part  D  of  title  IV  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  286  et  seq.) 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
section: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
"'SEC.  468.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pnaud  1150,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1995  and  1996. 

""(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  and  rnade  available  for  grants  or  contracts 
under  any  of  sectioris  472  through  476  shall  re- 
main available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  amounts 
were  appropnaud ."'. 

(b)  Conforming  AMENDMESTS-Part  D  of 
tiUe  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  286  et  set}.)  u  amended  by  strHcing  section 
469  and  section  478(c). 

Subtitle  B — Financial  Aaaiatance 

SEC.  1411.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PROGRAM  OF 
GRANTS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  TECHNOLOGIES. 

Section  473  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  286b-4)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

""(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
public  or  nonprofit  pn'vaU  iTtstitutions  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  projects  of  research  on. 
and  development  and  demonstration  of.  new 
education  technologies. 

""(2)  The  purposes  for  which  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  made  include  projects 
concerning— 

""(A)  computer-assisted  uachmg  and  testing  of 
clinical  competence  at  health  professions  and 
research  institutions: 

""(B)  the  effective  transfer  of  new  inforrruition 
from  research  laboratories  to  appropnaU  clini- 
cal applications: 

"(C)  the  expansion  of  the  laboratory  and  clin- 
ical uses  of  computer-stored  research  databases: 
and 

""(D)  the  testing  of  new  technologies  for  train- 
ing health  care  professionals. 

"'(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  unless  the  applicant  for  the 
grant  agrees  to  make  the  projects  available  with 
respect  to — 

"(A)  assisting  tn  the  training  of  health  profes- 
sions students:  and 

""(B)  enhancing  and  improving  the  capabili- 
ties of  health  professionals  regarding  research 
and  teaching."'. 
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SuktitU  C—N<Uionai  Information  Center  on 
Btaltk  Service*  Reaearch  and  Health  Care 
Technology 

SEC  1411.  SSTABUSHMEST  OF  CENTER. 

Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Put)lic  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  296  et  se^.)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  ni6part. 
"SvApart   4 — Sational   Information    Center   on 

Health  Services  Research  and   Health   Care 

Technology 

"NATIOSAL  ISFORMATIOS  CENTER 

"SEC.  478 A.  (a)  There  u  established  within  the 
Library  an  entity  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Information  Center  on  Health  Servwes  Research 
and  Health  Care  Technology  (m  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Center'). 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  the  collec- 
tion, storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemiria- 
tion  of  information  on  health  services  research, 
clinical  practice  guidelines,  and  on  health  care 
technology,  including  the  assessment  of  such 
technology.  Such  purpose  includes  developing 
and  maintaining  data  bases  and  developing  and 
implementing  methods  of  carrying  out  such  pur- 
pose. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Center  shall  ensure 
that  information  under  stU)section  (b)  concern- 
ing clinical  practice  guidelines  is  collected  and 
maintained  electronically  and  m  a  convenient 
format.  Such  Director  shall  develop  and  publish 
criteria  for  the  inclusion  of  practice  guidelines 
and  technology  assessments  in  the  information 
center  database. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Cen- 
ter, shall  coordinate  the  activities  earned  out 
under  this  section  through  the  Center  with  re- 
lated activities  of  the  Administrator  for  Health 
Care  Policy  and  Research. ". 
SEC.  14a.  CONFORtaSG  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Is  GE.^ERaI —Section  903  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  3  of 
Public  Law  102-410  (106  Stat.  2094).  is  amended 
by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as  follows 

"(e)    REQUIRED    LSTERAOENCY    AGREEMENT  — 

The  Administrator  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  implementation  of 
section  478 A.". 

(b)  RULE  OF  CONSTRVCTios.—The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  3  of  Public  Law  102-410 
(106  Stat.  2094).  by  section  1421  of  this  Act.  and 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  con- 
strued as  terminating  the  information  center  on 
health  care  technologies  and  health  care  tech- 
nology assessment  established  under  section  904 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  m  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  102-410.  Such  center  shall  be  considered 
to  be  the  center  established  in  section  478A  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 1421  of  this  Act.  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  such  section  478A. 

TITLE  XV— OTHER  AGENCIES  OF 

NATIONAL  mSTnVTES  OF  HEALTH 

Subtitle  A — Division  of  Reaearrh  Retourcee 

SEC  ISOl.  REDKSIGNATION  OF  DIVISION  AS  NA- 
TIONAL CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  RE- 
SOURCES. 

TiUe  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  281  et  seq.)  u  amended— 

(1)  171  section  40Ub)(2)(B).  by  amending  such 
subparagraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  The  Sational  Center  for  Research  Re- 
sources.", and 

(2)  in  part  E— 

(A)  in  the  heading  for  subpart  I.  by  striking 
"Division  or'  and  inserting  "National  Center 
for": 

(B)  in  section  479.  by  striking  "the  Division  of 
Research  Resources  "  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: "the  National  Center  for  Research  Re- 
sources (hereafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as 
the  'Center')": 


(C)  m  sections  480  and  481.  by  striking  "the 
Division  of  Research  Resources"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  "the  Center": 
and 

(D)  m  sections  480  and  481.  as  amended  by 
subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "the  Division" 
each  place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "the 
Center". 

SEC.  ISOt.  BIOMEDICAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL  RE- 
SEARCH FAcnjnss. 
Subpart  1  of  part  E  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  287  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"BIOMEDICAL  AND  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 
•SEC.    481A.    (a)    MODERNIZATION    AND    CON- 
STRUCTION OF  Facilities  — 

"(1)  In  general— The  Director  of  NIH.  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Center,  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  to 
expand,  remodel,  renovate,  or  alter  existing  re- 
search facilities  or  construct  new  research  facili- 
ties, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  CONSTRUCTION  AND  COST  OF  CONSTRUC- 
TION.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
'coristruction '  and  'cost  of  construction '  include 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  ex- 
pansion, renovation,  remodeling,  and  alteration 
of  existing  buildings,  including  architects'  fees, 
but  do  not  include  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  or  off-site  improvements. 

"(b)  Scientific  and  Technical  Review 
BOARDS  FOR  merit-Based  review  of  Propos- 
als— 

"(1)  In  general:  approval  as  precondition 
to  grants  — 

"(A)  There  is  established  withm  the  Center  a 
Scientific  and  Technical  Review  Board  on  Bio- 
medical and  Behavioral  Research  Facilities 
(hereafter  referred  to  m  this  section  as  the 
Board'). 

"(B)  The  Director  of  the  Center  rnay  approve 
an  application  for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
only  if  the  Board  has  under  paragraph  (2)  rec- 
ommended the  application  for  approval. 

"(2)  DUTIES  — 

"(A)  The  Board  shall  provide  advice  to  the 
Director  of  the  Center  and  the  advisory  council 
established  under  section  480  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Council')  on 
carrying  out  this  section. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall  make  a  determination  of  the  merit 
of  each  application  submitted  for  a  grant  under 
subsection  (a),  after  consideration  of  the  re- 
quirements established  in  subsection  (c),  and 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  determination  to 
the  Director  of  the  Center  and  the  Advisory 
Council.  Such  determinations  shall  be  con- 
ducted m  a  manner  consistent  with  procedures 
established  under  section  492. 

"(C)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall,  in  the  case  of  applications  rec- 
ommended for  approval,  rnake  recommendations 
to  the  Director  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  the 
amount  that  should  be  provided  in  the  grant. 

"(D)  In  carrying  out  subparagraph  (A),  the 
Board  shall  prepare  an  annual  report  for  the 
Director  of  the  Center  and  the  Advisory  Council 
describing  the  activities  of  the  Board  m  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  the  report  is  made.  Each  such 
report  shall  be  available  to  the  public,  and 
shall— 

"(i)  summame  and  analyze  expenditures 
made  under  this  section: 

"(ii)  provide  a  summary  of  the  types,  num- 
bers, and  amounts  of  applications  that  were  rec- 
ommended for  grants  under  subsection  (a)  but 
that  were  not  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Center:  arid 

"(Hi)  contain  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  for  any  changes  in  the  administration  of 
this  section. 


"(3)  MEMBERSHIP — 

"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  9  appointed  members,  and 
such  ex  officio  members  as  the  Director  of  the 
Center  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(B)  Not  more  than  3  individuals  who  are  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  serve  as  members  of  the  Board. 

"(4)  Certain  requirements  regarding  mem- 
bership.— In  selecting  individuals  for  member- 
ship on  the  Board,  the  Director  of  the  Center 
shall  ensure  that  the  members  are  individuals 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  training  or  experience, 
are  eminently  qualified  to  perform  peer  review 
functions.  In  selecting  such  individuals  for  such 
membership,  the  Director  of  the  Center  shall  en- 
sure that  the  members  of  the  Board  collec- 
tively— 

"(A)  are  experienced  in  the  planning,  con- 
struction, financing,  arid  administration  of  enti- 
ties that  conduct  biomedical  or  behamoral  re- 
search sciences: 

"(B)  are  knowledgeable  in  nmking  determina- 
tions of  the  need  of  entities  for  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral research  facilities,  including  such  fa- 
cilities for  the  dentistry,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  allied  health  professions: 

"(C)  are  knowledgeable  m  evaluating  the  rel- 
ative priorities  for  applications  for  grants  under 
subsection  (a)  m  wew  of  the  overall  research 
needs  of  the  United  States:  and 

"(D)  are  experienced  with  emerging  centers  of 
excellence,  as  described  in  subsection  (c)(3). 

"(5)  CERTAIN  AUTHORITIES- 

"(A)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (2).  the  Board 
may  convene  workshops  and  conferences,  and 
collect  data  as  the  Board  considers  appropriate. 

"(B)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (2),  the  Board 
may  establish  subcommittees  within  the  Board. 
Such  subcommittees  may  hold  rneetings  as  deter- 
mined necessary  to  enable  the  subco-mittee  to 
carry  out  its  duties. 

"(6)  TERMS  — 

"(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B), 
each  appointed  rnember  of  the  Board  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  4  years.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  such  member's 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  predecessor. 

"(B)  Of  the  initial  members  appointed  to  the 
Board  (cu  specified  by  the  Director  of  the  Center 
when  making  the  appointments) — 

"(i)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  3  years: 

"(ii)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  2  years: 
and 

"(Hi)  3  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  1  year. 

"(C)  No  member  is  eligible  for  reappointment 
to  the  Board  until  1  year  has  elapsed  after  the 
end  of  the  most  recent  term  of  the  member. 

"(7)  Compensation —Members  of  the  Board 
who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  for  each  day  the  members 
are  engaged  m  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Board  compensation  at  the  same  rate  re- 
ceived by  members  of  other  national  advisory 
councils  established  under  this  title. 

"(C)  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRANTS  — 

"(1)  In  general— The  Director  of  the  Center 
may  make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  only  if 
the  applicant  for  the  grant  meets  the  follomng 
conditions: 

"(A)  The  applicant  is  determined  by  such  Di- 
rector to  be  competent  to  engage  m  the  type  of 
research  for  which  the  proposed  facility  is  to  be 
constructed. 

"(B)  The  applicant  provides  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Director  that— 

"(i)  for  not  less  than  20  years  after  completion 
of  the  construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  research  for  which  it  is  to  be 
constructed: 

"(ii)  sufficient  funds  will  be  availcUile  to  meet 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  facility: 


"(Hi)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available,  when 
construction  is  completed,  for  tne  effective  use 
of  the  facility  for  the  research  for  which  it  u 
being  constructed:  and 

"(IV)  the  proposed  construction  loill  expand 
the  applicant's  capacity  for  research,  or  is  nec- 
essary to  improve  or  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
applicant 's  research. 

"(C)  The  applicant  meets  reasonable  quali- 
fications established  by  the  Director  with  re- 
spect to— 

"(i)  the  relative  scientific  and  technical  merit 
of  the  applications,  and  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  the  proposed  facilities,  m  expanding  the 
capacity  for  biomedical  or  behavioral  research 
and  in  improving  the  quality  of  such  research: 
"(ii)  the  quality  of  the  research  or  training,  or 
both,  to  be  carried  out  in  the  facilities  involved; 
"(Hi)  the  need  of  the  applicant  for  such  facili- 
ties in  order  to  maintain  or  expand  the  appli- 
cant's research  and  training  mission: 

"(iv)  the  congruence  of  the  research  activities 
to  be  earned  out  withm  the  facility  with  the  re- 
search and  investigator  manpower  needs  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"(V)  the  age  and  condition  of  existing  research 
facilities  and  equipment. 

"(D)  The  applicant  has  demonstrated  a  com- 
mitment to  enhancing  and  expanding  the  re- 
search productivity  of  the  applicant. 

"(2)  Consideration  of  certain  factors— In 
making  grants  under  subsection  (a),  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Center  may,  m  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements established  m  paragraph  (I),  con- 
sider the  following  factors: 

"(A)  To  what  extent  the  applicant  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  broaden  the  scope  of  research  and  re- 
search training  programs  of  the  applicant  by 
promoting — 
"(i)  interdisciplinary  research: 
"(ii)  research  on  emerging  technologies,  in- 
cluding those  involving  novel  analytical  tech- 
niques or  computational  methods:  or 

"(Hi)  other  novel  research  mechanisms  or  pro- 
grams. 

"(B)  To  what  extent  the  applicant  has  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  research  and  research  training 
programs  of  qualified  institutions  by  promoting 
genomic  research  with  an  emphasis  on  inter- 
discipliriary  research,  including  research  related 
to  pediatric  investigations. 

"(3)  Institutions  of  emerging  excel- 
lence.—Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
subsection  (h)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of 
the  Center  shall  make  available  25  percent  for 
grants  under  subsection  (a)  to  applicants  that, 
m  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (1),  have  demonstrated 
emerging  excellence  in  biomedical  or  behavioral 
research,  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  applicant  has  a  plan  for  research  or 
training  advancement  and  possesses  the  ability 
to  carry  out  the  plan. 

"(B)  The  applicant  carries  out  research  and 
research  training  programs  that  have  a  special 
relevance  to  a  problem,  concern,  or  unmet 
health  need  of  the  United  States. 

"(C)  The  applicant  has  been  productive  in  re- 
search or  research  development  and  training. 
"(D)  The  applicant— 

"(i)  has  been  designated  as  a  center  of  excel- 
lence under  section  739: 

"(ii)  IS  located  in  a  geographic  area  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  whose  population  has  a 
health-status  deficit,  and  the  applicant  provides 
health  services  to  such  population:  or 

"(Hi)  IS  located  m  a  geographic  area  in  which 
a  deficit  in  health  care  technology,  services,  or 
research  resources  may  adversely  affect  health 
status  of  the  population  of  the  area  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  applicant  is  carrying  out  activities 
with  respect  to  proucting  the  health  status  of 
such  population. 

"(d)  Requirement  of  application.— The  Di- 
rector of  the  Center  may  make  a  grant  under 


subsection  (a)  only  if  an  application  for  the 
grant  is  submitted  to  the  Director  and  the  appli- 
cation IS  m  such  form,  is  made  in  such  manner, 
and  contains  such  agreements,  assurances,  and 
information  as  the  Director  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(e)  amount  of  Grant:  Payments  — 

"(1)  AMOUNT. — The  amount  of  any  grant 
awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Center,  except  that 
such  amount  shall  not  exceed— 

"(A)  X  percent  of  the  necessary  cost  of  the 
construction  of  a  proposed  facility  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  multipurpose  facility.  40 
percent  of  thai  part  of  the  necessary  cost  of  con- 
struction that  the  Director  determines  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  contemplated  use  of  the  facil- 
ity. 

"(2)  Reservation  of  amounts.— On  approval 
of  any  application  for  a  grant  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Director  of  the  Center  shall  reserve, 
from  any  appropriation  available  therefore,  the 
amount  of  such  grant,  and  shall  pay  such 
amount,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  installments  consistent  with 
the  construction  progress,  as  the  Director  may 
determine  appropriate.  The  reservation  of  the 
Director  of  any  amount  by  the  Director  under 
this  paragraph  may  be  amended  by  the  Director, 
either  on  the  approval  of  an  amendment  of  the 
application  or  on  the  revision  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  the  facility. 

"(3)  Exclusion  of  certain  costs— In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  sub- 
section (a),  there  shall  be  excluded  from  the  cost 
of  construction  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  any  other  Federal  grant 
that  the  applicant  has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of 
obtaining,  with  respect  to  construction  that  is  to 
be  financed  in  part  by  a  grant  authorized  under 
this  section:  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds  re- 
quired to  be  expended  as  a  condition  of  such 
other  Federal  grant. 

"(4)  Waiver  of  UMITATIONS—The  limitations 
imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  may  be  waived  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  for  applicants  rneeting 
the  conditions  described  m  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  subsection  (c). 

"(f)  Recapture  of  Payments— If,  not  later 
than  20  years  after  the  completion  of  construc- 
tion for  which  a  grant  has  been  awarded  under 
subsection  (a) — 

"(1)  the  applicant  or  other  oumer  of  the  facil- 
ity shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entity:  or 

"(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the 
research  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed 
(unless  the  Director  determines,  in  accordance 
unth  regulations,  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  oumer  from  obli- 
gation to  do  so): 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  oumer  of  the  facility 
the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the  cur- 
rent value  (as  determined  by  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  f^ 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  district  in 
which  such  facility  is  situated;  of  the  facility  as 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to 
the  cost  of  the  construction  of  such  facility. 

"(g)  CVIDEUNES.—Not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Director  of  the  Center,  after  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Council,  shall  issue  guidelines 
with  respect  to  grants  under  subsection  (a). 

"(h)  authorization  of  APPROPRIATIONS  — 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S150.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1995  and  1996". 


S^.  ItOt.  CONSTRVCnON  PROGRAM  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL PRIMATE  RESEARCH  CEN- 
TER. 

Subpart  1  of  part  E  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Ac:,  as  amended  by  section  1502 
of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 

"CONSTRUCTION  OF  REGIONAL  CENTERS  FOR 
RESEARCH  ON  PRIMATES 

"Sec.  481  B.  (a)  With  respect  to  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  National  Center  for  Research  Re- 
sources to  support  regional  centers  for  research 
on  primates,  the  Director  of  NIH  shall,  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  2994  through  1996,  reserve 
from  the  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
481  A(i)  S5.000,000  for  the  purpose  of  making 
awards  of  grants  and  contracts  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  entities  to  construct,  renovate,  or 
otherwise  improve  such  regional  centers.  The 
reservation  of  such  amounts  for  any  fistMl  year 
IS  subject  to  the  availability  of  qualified  appli- 
cants for  such  awards. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  not  make  a 
grant  or  enter  into  a  contract  under  subsection 
(a)  unless  the  applicant  for  such  assistance 
agrees,  with  respect  to  the  costs  to  be  incurred 
by  the  applicant  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection,  to  make  available 
(directly  or  through  donations  from  public  or 
private  entities)  non-Federal  contributions  m 
cash  toward  such  costs  in  an  amount  equal  to 
not  less  than  SI  for  each  U  of  Federal  funds 
provided  in  such  assistance. ". 

Subtitle  B— National  Center  for  Nurting 
Reaearch 

SEC.  1511.  REDESIGNATION  OF  NATIONAL  CEN- 
TER FOR  NURSINC  RESEARCH  AS  NA- 
TIONAL msrnvTE  of  nursing  re- 
search. 

(a)  In  General— Subpart  3  of  part  E  of  title 
IV  of  the  Publw  Health  Sennce  Act  (42  US.C. 
287c  et  seq.)  IS  amended — 

(1)  m  section  483 — 

(A)  in  the  heading  for  the  section,  by  strOcing 
"CENTER"  and  inserting  "INSTITUTE":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "The  general  purpose"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "is"  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  general  purpose  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Nursing  Research  (hereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is": 

(2)  in  section  484.  by  striking  "Center"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  " Insti- 
tute": 

(3)  m  section  485 — 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  in  each  of  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (3),  by  striking  "Center"  each  place 
such  term  appears  and  inserting  "Institute": 

(B)  in  subsection  (b) — 

(i)  in  paragraph  (2)(A),  by  striking  "Center" 
and  inserting  "Institute":  arid 

(H)  in  paragraph  (3)(A),  m  the  first  sentence. 
by  striking  "Center"  and  inserting  "Institute": 
and 

(C)  in  subsections  (d)  through  (g),  by  striking 
"Center"  each  place  such  term  appears  and  in- 
serting "Institute":  and 

(4)  in  section  485A  (as  redesignated  by  section 
141(a)(1)  of  this  Act),  by  sinking  "Center"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "Insti- 
tute". 

(b)  conforming  amendments  — 

(1)  Organization  of  national  instuvtes  of 
HEALTH— Section  401(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Sennce  Act  (42  U.S.C.  281(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  m  paragraph  (1).  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  netf  subparagraph: 

"(Q)  The  National  Institute  of  Nursing  Re- 
search. ":  and 

(B)  m  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (D). 

(2)  TRANSFER  OF  STATUTORY  PROVISIONS.— The 

Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  by  section  124  of 
Public  Law  102-321  (106  Stat.  364).  is  amended— 
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(AJ  by  transfemng  sections  483  through  485A 
to  pan  C  of  title  IV: 

(B)  by  redesigvating  such  sections  as  sections 
4&4V  through  464 Y  of  such  part,  and 

(Cj  by  adding  such  sections,  in  the  appro- 
priate sequence,  at  the  end  of  such  part. 

(3)  Headisc  for  sem  scBP.iJiT.— Title  IV  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by 
the  preceding  provisions  of  thu  section,  is 
amended — 

(A)  in  part  C,  by  inserting  before  section  464V 
the  following: 

"Subpart  nSatioriai  Institute  of  Nursing 
Research  ". 

and 

(B)  by  striking  the  subpar.  designation  and 
holding  for  subpart  3  of  part  E. 

(4)  CROSS-R£FERE^CES.— Title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  by  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  section .  is  amended  in  subpart 
IT  of  part  C— 

(A)  in  section  4S4W.  by  strilang  'section  463" 
and  inserting  "section  464  V": 

(B)  m  section  464X(gj.  by  striking  'section 
496"  and  inserting  "section  464)'":  and 

(C)  in  section  464Y.  in  the  last  sentence,  by 
striking  "section  4i5(g)"  and  inserting  "section 
464X(gy. 

sac  lili.  STVDY  ON  ADKQVACY  OF  NVMBSX  OF 
NURSES. 

(a)  Is  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Nursing  Research, 
shall  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  public  or  non- 
profit private  entity  to  conduct  a  study  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  and  to  what  ez- 
tent  there  is  a  rieed  for  an  increase  m  the  num- 
ber of  nurses  m  hospitals  arid  nursing  homes  ir. 
order  to  promote  the  guality  of  patient  care  and 
reduce  the  incidence  among  nurses  of  work-re- 
lated injuries  and  stress. 

(b>  Natiosai  academy  of  Sciences.— The 
Secretary  shall  request  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  enter 
into  the  contract  unde'  subsection  la)  to  con- 
duct the  study  described  m  such  subsection.  If 
such  Institute  declines  to  conduct  the  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  such  subsection 
through  another  public  or  nonprofit  private  en- 
tity. 

(c)  DErmmos's.—For  purposes  of  this  section. 

(1)  The  term  "nurse"  meani  a  registered 
nurse,  a  licensed  practical  nurse,  a  licensed  vo- 
cational nurse,  and  a  nurse  assistant 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(d)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that, 
not  later  than  October  1.  1994.  the  study  re- 
quired m  subsection  (a/  is  completed  and  a  re- 
port describing  the  findings  rnade  as  a  result  of 
the  study  is  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

Subtitle  C— National  CenUr  for  Huma» 
Gtnome  Retarck 
SSC.  15S1.  PtmPOSB  OF  CENTEB. 

Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended  by  section  14Ua)(l)  of  this  Act  and  by 
paragraphs  (I)(B)  and  (3)(B)  of  section  ISU(b) 
of  this  Act.  IS  amended— 

(1)  in  section  401(b)(2).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subparagraph 

"(D)  The  National  Center  for  Human  Genome 
Research.":  and 

(2)  m  part  E.  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subpart: 

"Subpart  3 — National  Center  for  Human 
Genome  Research 

"FVRK)SE  OF  THE  CESTER 

"Sec.  4&5B.  (a)  The  general  purpose  of  the 
National  Center  for  Human  Genome  Research 
(hereafter  m  this  subpart  referred  to  as  the 


'Center')  is  to  characterize  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  human  genome,  including  the 
mapping  and  sequencing  of  individual  genes. 
Such  purpose  includes — 

"(1)  planning  and  coordinating  the  research 
goal  of  the  genome  project: 

"(2)  reviewing  and  funding  research  propos- 
als: 

"(3)  developing  training  programs: 

"(4)  coordinating  international  genome  re- 
search: 

"(5)  communicating  advances  in  genome 
science  tc  the  public:  and 

"(6)  reviewing  and  funding  proposals  to  ad- 
dress the  ethical  and  legal  issues  associated 
with  the  genome  project. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Center  may  conduct 
and  support  research  training— 

"(I)  for  which  fellowship  support  is  not  pro- 
vided under  section  487.  and 

"(2)  that  IS  not  residency  training  of  physi- 
cians or  other  health  professionals. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  m  paragraph  (2).  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the 
Center  shall  make  available  not  less  than  5  per- 
cent for  carrying  out  paragraph  (6)  of  such  sut>- 
section. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  providing  funds  under 
subsection  (a)(6)  for  proposals  to  address  the 
ethical    issues    associated    with     the    genome 
project,  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  for  a  fis- 
cal year  if  the  Director  of  the  Center  certifies  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Commitue 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  Director  has  determined  that  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  such  proposals  meet  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  sections  491  and  492  ". 
TITLE  XVI— AWARDS  AND  TRAISDiG 
Subtitle  A — National  Reueareh  Service 
Auard* 

SBC.  ItOl.  RBttUniEMENT  REGARDING  WOMEN 
AND  INDIVIDUALS  FROM  DISADVAN- 
TAGED BACKGROUNDS. 

Section  487(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Ser-nce  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  288(a)(4))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  paragraph 
(1)  m  a  manner  that  will  result  in  the  recruit- 
ment of  women,  and  individuals  from  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds,  into  fields  of  biomedical  or 
behavioral  research  and  m  the  provision  of  re- 
search training  to  women  and  such  individ- 
uals. '. 

Subtitle  B— Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome 
SBC.  1$11.  LOAN  RBPAYTklENr  PROGRAM 

Section  487 A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  288-1)  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  RESEARCH 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  ACQUIRED  (MMCSE  DEFI- 
CIENCY SYNDROME 
"SEC.  487 A.  (a)  IN  GENERAL.— 
"(1)    AUTHORITY    FOR    PROGRAM —Subject    to 

paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  entering  into  agreements  with  appro- 
priately qualified  health  professionals  under 
which  such  health  professionals  agree  to  con- 
duct, as  employees  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  research  with  respect  to  acquired  im- 
mune deficiency  syndrome  in  consideration  of 
the  Federal  Government  agreeing  to  repay,  for 
each  year  of  such  service,  not  more  than  120,000 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  educational 
loans  of  such  health  professionals. 

"(2)  LlMITATlOK—The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  health  profes- 
sional pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  unless  such 
professional — 

"(A)  has  a  substantial  amount  of  educational 
loans  relative  to  income:  and 

"(B)  agrees  to  serve  as  an  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  years. 


"(b)  APPUCABIUTY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  — 

With  respect  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
subpart  III  of  par:  D  of  title  III.  the  provisions 
of  such  subpart  shall,  except  as  inconsistent 
with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  apply  to  the 
program  established  in  sucn  subsection  (a)  ir, 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
provisions  apply  U'  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
such  subpart. 

"(C)     AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPfUATIONS.- 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  rnay  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1996.". 

Subtitle  C — Loan  Repayment  for  Retearek 
Generally 
SEC.  lai.  BSTABUSBMENT  OF  PROGRAM 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2)  of  this 
Act  and  as  amended  by  secuon  1002  of  this  Act, 
IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section  487B  the 
following  new  section: 

"LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  RESEARCH 
GENERALLY 

"Sec.  487C.  (a)  In  General- 

"(1)  AUTHORITY  FOR  PROGRAM— Subject  tO 
paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
program  of  entering  into  agreements  with  appro- 
priately qualified  health  professionals  under 
which  such  health  professionals  agree  to  con- 
duct research,  as  employees  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  m  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agreeing  to  repay,  for  each 
year  of  such  service,  not  more  than  S20.000  of 
the  prinapal  and  interest  of  the  educational 
loans  of  such  health  professionals. 

"(2)  Limitation  —The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  health  profes- 
sional pursuant  tc  paragraph  (1)  unless  such 
professional — 

"(A)  has  a  substantial  amount  of  educational 
loans  relative  to  income:  and 

"(B)  agrees  to  serve  as  an  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  years. 

"(b)  APPUCABILTTY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  — 

With  respect  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
subpart  III  of  part  D  of  title  III.  the  promsioris 
of  such  subpart  shall,  except  as  inconsistent 
with  subsection  (at  of  this  section,  apply  to  the 
program  established  in  such  subsection  (a)  m 
the  same  manner  arid  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  m 
such  subpart. 

"(C)    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section 
other  than  with  respect  to  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996. ". 
Subtitle  D—Sekolarthip  and  Loan  Repayment 

Programs     Regarding     Profetnonal    Skill* 

Needed  by  Certain  Ageneiei 

SBC.   1S31.  BSTABUSBMENT  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR 
NATIONAL  INSTrrVTBS  OF  HEALTH. 

Part  G  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  redesignated  by  section  141(a)(2I  of  this 
Act  and  as  amended  by  section  1621  of  this  Act. 
IS  amended  by  inserting  after  section  4B7C  the 
following  new  sections: 

"UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM  RE- 
GARDING PROFESSIONS  NEEDED  BY  NATIONAL 
RESEARCH  INSTITUTES 

"SEC.  487D.  (a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PRO- 
CRAM— 

""(1)  In  general— Subject  to  section 
487(a)(1)(C).  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  NIH,  may  carry  out  a  program  of  en- 
tering into  contracts  with  individuals  destrhbed 
m  paragraph  (2)  under  which — 


""(A)  the  Director  of  NIH  agrees  to  provide  to 
the  individuals  scholarships  for  pursuing,  as 
undergraduates  at  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  education,  academic  programs  appro- 
priate for  careers  m  professions  needed  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 

""(B)  the  individuals  agree  to  serve  as  employ- 
ees of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  for  the 
period  described  in  subsection  (c).  in  positions 
that  are  needed  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  for  which  the  individuals  are  quali- 
fied. 

""(2)  Individuals  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds.— The  individuals  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  are  individuals  who — 

"(A)  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment 
as  full-time  undergraduates  at  acaedited  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  and 

"(B)  are  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

"(b)  Facilitation  of  Interest  of  Students 
IN  Careers  at  National  Institutes  of 
Health. — In  providing  employment  to  individ- 
uals pursuant  to  contracts  under  subsection 
(a)(1).  the  Director  of  NIH  shall  carry  out  ac- 
tivities to  facilitate  the  interest  of  the  individ- 
uals in  pursuing  careers  as  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

"(c)  Period  of  Obucated  Service  — 

"(1)  DURATION  of  service— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (a)(1),  the  pe- 
riod of  service  for  which  an  individual  is  obli- 
gated to  serve  as  an  employee  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is.  subject  to  paragraph 
(2)(A),  12  months  for  each  academic  year  for 
which  the  scholarship  under  such  subsection  is 
provided. 

"(2)  Schedule  for  service  — 

"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship  under 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  individual  applying  for 
the  scholarship  agrees  that — 

"(i)  the  individual  will  serve  as  an  employee 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  full-time  for 
not  less  than  10  consecutive  weeks  of  each  year 
during  which  the  individual  is  attending  the 
educational  institution  involved  and  receiving 
such  a  scholarship: 

"(ii)  the  period  of  service  as  such  an  employee 
that  the  individual  is  obligated  to  provide  under 
clause  (i)  is  m  addition  to  the  period  of  service 
as  such  an  employee  that  the  individucU  is  obli- 
gated to  provide  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B):  and 

"(lii)  not  later  than  60  days  after  obtaining 
the  educational  degree  involved,  the  individual 
will  begin  serving  full-time  as  such  an  employee 
m  satisfaction  of  the  period  of  service  that  the 
individual  is  obligated  to  provide  under  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B). 

""(B)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  defer  the  obli- 
gation of  an  individual  to  provide  a  period  of 
service  under  subsectwn  (a)(1)(B),  if  the  Direc- 
tor determines  that  such  a  deferral  is  appro- 
priate. 

"(3)  APPUCABIUTY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  APPOINTMENT  AND  COMPENSA- 
TION.—FOT  any  period  tn  which  an  indimdual 
provides  service  as  an  employee  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  m  satisfaction  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  individual  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 
or  paragraph  (2)(A)(i).  the  individual  may  be 
appointed  as  such  an  employee  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  appointment  and  compensation. 

""(d)  PROVISIONS  Regarding  Scholarship.— 

"(1)   APPROVAL  OF  academic  PROGRAM.— The 

Director  of  NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship 
under  subsection  (a)  for  an  academic  year  un- 
less— 

"(A)  the  individual  applying  for  the  scholar- 
ship has  submitted  to  the  Director  a  proposed 
academic  program  for  the  year  and  the  Director 
has  approved  the  program:  and 

"(B)  the  individual  agrees  that  the  program 
will  not  be  altered  without  the  approval  of  the 
Director. 
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""(2)  Academic  standing —The  Director  of 
NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  an  academic  year  unless  the  indi- 
vidual applying  for  the  scholarship  agrees  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  academic  stand- 
ing, as  determined  by  the  educational  institu- 
tion involved  m  accordance  imth  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  LIMITATION  ON  AMOUNT— The  Director  of 
NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  an  academic  year  in  an  amount 
exceeding  $20,000. 

"(4)  AUTHORIZED  USES— A  scholarship  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a)  may  be  expended 
only  for  tuition  expenses,  other  reasonable  edu- 
(xitional  expenses,  and  reasonable  living  ex- 
penses incurred  in  attending  the  school  in- 
volved. 

"(5)  Contract  regarding  direct  payments 
TO  INSTITUTION —In  the  case  of  an  initiation  of 
higher  education  with  respect  to  which  a  schol- 
arship under  subsection  (a)  is  provided,  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH  rnay  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
institution  under  which  the  amounts  provided 
m  the  scholarship  for  tuition  and  other  edu- 
cational expenses  are  paid  directly  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

"(e)  Penalties  for  Breach  of  Scholarship 
Contract.— The  provisions  of  section  338E  shall 
apply  to  the  program  established  m  subsection 
(a)  to  the  same  extent  and  m  the  same  rnanner 
as  such  provisions  apply  to  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  estab- 
lished in  section  338B. 

"(f)  Requirement  of  APPUCATiON.—The  Di- 
rector of  NIH  may  not  provide  a  scholarship 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  an  applKation  for 
the  scholarship  is  submitted  to  the  Director  and 
the  application  is  tn  such  form,  is  made  in  such 
manner,  and  contains  such  agreements,  assur- 
ances, and  information  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  thu  section. 

"(g)  AVAILABILITY  of  AUTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.— Amounts  appropriated  for  a  fis- 
cal year  for  scholarships  under  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  the  expiration  of  the  sec- 
ond fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  amounts  were  appropriated. 
"LOAN  REPAYMENT  PROGRAM  REGARDING  CUSh 
CAL  RESEARCHERS  FROM  DISADVANTAGED  BACK- 
GROUNDS 

"SEC.  487E.  (a)  Implementation  of  Pro- 
gram- 

"(1)  In  general— Subject  to  section 
487(a)(1)(C),  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  NIH  may,  subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
carry  out  a  program  of  entering  into  contracts 
with  appropriately  qualified  health  profes- 
sionals who  are  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds under  which  such  health  professionals 
agree  to  conduct  clinical  research  as  employees 
of  the  NaOonal  Institutes  of  Health  in  consuier- 
ation  of  the  Federal  Government  agreeing  to 
pay,  for  each  year  of  such  service,  not  more 
than  S20.000  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
educational  loans  of  the  health  professionals. 

""(2)  LIMITATION— The  Director  of  NIH  may 
not  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  health  profes- 
sional pursuant  to  paragraph  (I)  unless  such 
professional  has  a  substantial  amount  of  edu- 
cation loans  relative  to  income. 

"(3)  APPUCABILITY  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
REGARDING   OBLIGATED  SERVICE.— Except   tO    the 

extent  inconsistent  with  this  section,  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  338C  and  338E  shall  apply  to 
the  program  established  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
provisions  apply  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Loan  Repayment  Program  established  in 
section  338B. 

"(b)  AVAILABILITY  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.— Amounts  appropriated  for  a  fis- 
cal year  for  contracts  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
remain  available  until  the  expiration  of  the  sec- 


ond fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  amounts  were  appropriated.". 
SEC  ItSt.  FUNDING. 

Section  487(a)(1)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  288(a)(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  m  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  at  the  end: 

(2)  m  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  ",  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  provide  contracts  for  scholarships  and 
loan  repayments  in  accordance  with  sections 
487D  and  487E.  subject  to  providing  not  more 
than  an  aggregate  50  such  contracts  during  the 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1996.". 

Subtitle  E—J^unding 

SBC.  1S41.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPBOPBIATtONS. 

Section  487(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  288(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  amending  the  sen- 
tence to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  1400,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996.":  and 

(2)  m  paragraph  (3) — 

(A)  by  striking  "one-half  of  one  percent"  each 
place  such  term  appears  and  inserting  "1  per- 
cent": and 

(B)  by  striking  ""780,  784.  or  786,"  and  insert- 
ing "747,  748.  or  749.". 

TITLE  XVn— NATIONAL  POUST3ATION  FOB 
BIOMEDICAL  RESEARCB 

SBC  170L  DATE  CERTAIN  FOR  APPODfTMBlfT  OF 
BOASD  MEMBERS. 

Section  499  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  redesigruxted  by  section  121(b)(3)  of  this  Act. 
u  amended  in  subsection  (c)(1)(C)  by  inserting 
after  and  below  clause  (Hi)  the  follovnng: 

"Not  later  than  April  1.  1993,  the  Secretary  shall 
convene  a  meeting  of  the  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Board  for  the  purpose  of  rruUang  the  ap- 
pointments required  m  this  subpara^aph.". 
SEC.  ITOS.  MISTKIJANBOUS  PKOVISIONS. 

Section  499  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
as  redesignated  by  section  121(b)(3)  of  this  Act, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  after 
"Secretary"  the  following:  ".  acting  through 
the  Director  of  NIH.":  and 

(B)  in  the  secorid  sentence,  by  striking  "the 
purposes  of  and  all  that  follows  through 
"Transfer  Act,"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"'the  purposes  of  the  Ethics  m  Government  Act 
of  1978  and  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology 
Innovation  Act  of  1980,": 

(2)  in  subsectwn  (b)(2),  by  striking  "Ethics" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  and  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980.": 

(3)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1) — 

(i)  in  subparacraph  (A),  in  the  second  sen- 
tence, by  inserting  "'.  except  the  ex  officio  mem- 
bers." after  "Foundation": 

(ii)  in  subparagraph  (B),  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing clause  (i),  by  striking  ""Council"  and  insert- 
ing '"Board":  and 

(Hi)  in  subparagraph  (C),  in  the  first  sentence. 
by  striking  ""Council"'  and  inserting  "Board": 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)(A).  by  striking  "para- 
graph (2)(C)"  and  inserting  "paragraph  (1)(C)": 

(4)  in  subsection  (g)(8),  by  striking  "subtitle" 
and  inserting  "part":  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (i)(l),  by  striking  "1995"  and 
inserting  "1996". 
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TTTLE  XVin— RESEARCH  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME 

SubtUU  A—Oftle*  ofAWS  Retanh 

SEC.  tmtl.  BSTABUSBttSNT  OF  OFFICE. 

(a)  Is  General.— Pan  D  of  aue  XXlll  of  the 
Public  Health  Servux  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3O0cc-41  et 
seg.)  u  amended— 

(1)  by  stnktne  the  pan  designation  and  the 
heading  for  the  pan. 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  2351  as  section 
23S4:and 

(3)  by  iTiserting  before  section  Z3S4  (as  so  re- 
designated) the  following 

"Part  D— Office  of  AIDS  Research 
"Subpart  I — Interagency  Coordination  of 
Activities 
-SBC  atei.  ssTARiJSHWiyr  of  office. 

"(a)  In  General— There  is  established  within 
the  Sational  Institutes  of  Health  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  AIDS  Research.  The  Of- 
fice shall  be  headed  by  a  director,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Duties  — 

"(1)  Interagency  coordination  of  aids  ac- 
tivities.—  With  respect  to  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome,  the  Director  of  the  Office  shall 
plan,  coordinate,  and  evaluate  research  and 
other  activities  conducted  or  supported  by  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Iristitutes  of  Health. 

"(2)  CONSULTATIONS —The  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice shall  carry  out  this  subpan  (including  de- 
veloping and  revising  the  plan  required  m  sec- 
tion 2353)  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
with  the  advisory  councils  of  the  agencies,  and 
with  the  advisory  council  established  urider  sec- 
tion 2352. 
rsBC  saa.  advisokt  council. 

"(a)  In  General— The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  advisory  council  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding advice  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
carrying  out  this  pan.  (Such  council  is  referred 
to  in  this  section  as  the  Advisory  Council'.) 

"(b)  Composition,  compensation.  Terms. 
Chair.  Etc.— Subsections  (b)  through  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 106  apply  to  the  Adinsory  Council  to  the 
same  extent  and  m  the  same  manner  as  such 
subsections  apply  to  advisory  councils  for  the 
national  research  institutes,  except  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ex  officio  members  specified  in  sec- 
tion 406(b)(2).  there  shall  serve  as  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  the  chairs  of 
the  advisory  councils  for  each  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  the  National  Institute  on  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases,  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Mental  Health. 
*SBC.  tass.  coMntBHSNsrvE  PLAN  for  BXPKSDI- 

TURB  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

"(a)  In  GENEfUL.— Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  other  applicable  law.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office,  m  carrying  out  section  2351. 
shall— 

"(I)  establish  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
conduct  and  suppon  of  all  AIDS  activities  of 
the  agencies  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(which  plan  shall  be  first  established  under  this 
paragraph  not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  Revitalization  Act  of  1993): 

"(2)  ensure  that  the  Plan  establishes  frriorities 
among  the  AIDS  activities  that  such  agencies 
are  authorized  to  carry  out: 

"(3)  ensure  that  the  Plan  establishes  objec- 
tives regarding  such  activities,  describes  the 
means  for  achieving  the  objectives,  and  des- 
ignates the  date  by  which  the  objectives  are  ex- 
pected to  be  achieved: 

"(4)  ensure  that  all  amounts  appropriated  for 
such  acttvities  are  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  Plan: 

"(5)  review  the  Plan  not  less  than  annuxilly. 
and  revise  the  Plan  as  appropnate:  and 


"(6)  ensure  that  the  Plan  serves  as  a  broad. 
binding  statement  of  policies  regarding  AIDS  ac- 
tivities of  the  agencies,  but  does  not  remove  the 
responsibility  of  the  heads  of  the  agencies  for 
the  approval  of  specific  programs  or  projects,  or 
for  other  details  of  the  daily  administration  of 
such  activities,  m  accordance  with  the  Plan 

"(b)    CERTAIN    COMPONENTS    OF    PLAN— With 

respect  to  AIDS  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  ensure  that  the  Plan— 

"(1)  provides  for  basic  research: 

"(2)  prrovides  for  applied  research: 

"(3)  provides  for  research  that  is  conducted  by 
the  agencies. 

"(4)  provides  for  research  that  is  supported  by 
the  agencies: 

"(5)  provides  for  proposals  developed  pursu- 
ant to  solicitations  by  the  agencies  and  for  pro- 
posals developed  independently  of  such  solicita- 
tions: and 

"(6)  provides  for  behavioral  research  and  so- 
cial sciences  research. 

"(c)  Budget  Estimates.— 

"(1)  Full-funding  budget  — 

"(A)  With  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  shall  prepare  and  subrmt  directly 
to  the  President,  for  review  and  transmittal  to 
the  Congress,  a  budget  estimate  for  carrying  out 
the  Plan  for  the  fiscal  year,  after  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  comment  (but  without  change)  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  the  advisory  council  estab- 
lished under  section  2352.  The  budget  estimate 
shall  include  an  estimate  of  the  number  and 
type  of  personnel  needs  for  the  Office. 

"(B)  The  budget  estimate  submitted  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  estimate  the  amounts 
necessary  for  the  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  carry  out  all  AIDS  activities 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  to  be 
appropnate,  without  regard  to  the  probability 
that  such  amounts  will  be  appropriated. 

"(2)  alternative  budgets  — 

"(A)  With  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  the  budget  estimates  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  for  carrying  out  the  Plan  for 
the  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  and  such  Director 
shall  consider  each  of  such  estimates  m  rruiking 
recommendations  to  the  President  regarding  a 
budget  for  the  Plan  for  such  year. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  involved. 
the  budget  estimates  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  for  the  Plan  are  as  follows: 

"(i)  The  budget  estimate  submitted  under 
paragraph  (I). 

"(ii)  A  budget  estimate  developed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  amounts  appropriated  will  be 
sufficient  only  for— 

"(I)  continuing  the  conductby  the  agencies  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of  existing 
AIDS  activities  (if  approved  for  continuation). 
and  continuing  the  suppon  of  such  activities  by 
the  agencies  m  the  case  of  projects  or  programs 
for  which  the  agencies  have  made  a  commitment 
of  continued  support:  and 

"(II)  carrying  out.  of  activities  that  are  m  ad- 
dition to  activities  specified  in  subclause  (I). 
only  such  activities  for  which  the  Director  de- 
termines there  IS  the  most  substantial  need. 

"(Hi)  Such  other  budget  estimates  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(d)  Funding  — 

"(1)     AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS  — 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  AIDS  activities 
under  the  Plan,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994  through  1996. 

"(2)  Direct  receipt  by  director  of  na- 
tional INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH.— For  the  first  fis- 
cal year  beginning  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Plan  first  established  under  section  2353(a)(1) 


has  been  in  effect  for  12  months,  and  for  etxch 
subse(iuent  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  shall  receive  directly 
from  the  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  all  funds  avail- 
able for  AIDS  activities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

"(3)  DISBURSEMENT  TO  AGENCIES.— 

"(A)  With  respect  to  the  disbursement  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of 
amounts  for  carrying  out  AIDS  activities  speci- 
fied m  subsection  (c)(2)(B)(ii)(I)  for  the  fiscal 
year  involved,  the  Director  shall,  to -the  extent 
practicable,  disburse  all  of  such  amounts  to  the 
agencies  of  such  Institutes  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  Director  re- 
ceives amounts  under  paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  With  respect  to  the  disbursement  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of 
amounts  for  carrying  out  AIDS  activities  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  in  addition  to  the 
activities  specified  m  subparagraph  (A)  for  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  disburse  all  of  such  amounts  to  the 
agencies  of  the  National  Iristitutes  of  Health  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Director  receives  amounts  under  paragraph 
(2). ". 

(b)  Conforming  amendments -Section  2354 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  is 
amended— 

(1)  m  the  heading  for  the  section,  by  striking 
■ESTABUSHMENT  of  and  insening  "ADDI- 
TION AL"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a) — 

lA)  m  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1).  by 
stnking  "In  carrying  out"  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  the  following:  "In  carrying  out 
AIDS  research,  the  Director  of  the  Office—": 

<B)  by  stnking  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (3)  through  (t)  as  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (6): 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3)  Cos  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  "may"  and  all  that  follows  m  the  mat- 
ter preceding  subparagraph  (A)  and  insening 
the  following:  "may  support — ". 

(D)  in  paragraph  (5)  (as  so  redesignated) — 
(i)  in  subparagraph  (A) 

"(I)  by  striking  "may"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "aaiuire."  and  inserting  "may  ac- 
(fuire.":  and 

"(II)  by  striking  "Director"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "determines"  and  inserting  "Di- 
rector of  the  Office  determines": 

fii;  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  "may" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "make  grants"  and 
inserting  "may  malce  grants":  and 

(Hi)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  "may" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "actjuire,"  and  in- 
sening "may  aajuire.":  and 

(E)  in  each  of  paragraphs  (2).  (3)(A).  and  (4) 
(as  so  redesignated),  by  stnking  "research  relat- 
ing to  acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome" 
and  inserting  "AIDS  research". 

(3)  in  subsection  (b).  m  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (I),  by  striking  "The  Director"  and 
alt  that  follows  through  "shall"  and  inserting 
"The  Director  of  the  Office  shall":  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (c).  by  stnking  "the  Direc- 
tor" and  all  that  follows  through  "shall"  and 
inserting  "the  Director  of  the  Office  shall". 

SBC.  IBOt.  BSTABLISBMENT  OF  RMBRGBNCY  DIS- 
CRETIONARY FUND. 

Pan  D  of  title  XXIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1801  of  this 
Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing subpart: 

"Subpan  II— Emergency  Discretionary  Fund 

•SBC  tU4.  BMRRCBNCY  DISCRETIONARY  FUND. 

"(a)  In  General  — 

"(1)  ESTABUSHMENT —There  IS  established  a 
fund  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (g).  Subject  to  the 


provisions  of  this  secuon.  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice, after  consultation  with  the  advisory  coun- 
cil established  under  section  2352.  may  expend 
amounts  in  the  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting and  supporting  such  projects  of  AIDS 
research  and  other  AIDS  activities  as  may  be 
authorued  m  this  Act  for  the  NationaU  Insti- 
tutes Health. 

"(2)  Preconditions  to  use  of  fund.— 
Arrujunts  in  the  Fund  may  be  expended  for  an 
AIDS  ijroject  only  if— 

"(A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  has  made  a  de- 
termination that  there  is  a  significant  need  for 
the  project:  and 

"(B)  as  of  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  m  which  the  determination  is 
made,  such  need  was  not  provided  for  m  any 
appropriations  Act  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  rnake  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services 
(including  the  National  Institutes  of  Health). 
Education,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  m  which  the  determinatwn  is  made. 

"(3)  Two  YEAR  USE  OF  FUND  FOR  PROJECT  IN- 
VOLVED.—In  the  case  of  an  AIDS  project,  obli- 
gations of  amounts  in  the  Fund  may  not  be 
made  for  the  project  after  the  expiration  of  the 
2-year  penod  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  initio^  obligation  of  such  amounts  is  made 
for  the  project. 

"(b)  PEER  REVIEW— With  respect  to  an  AIDS 
project  carried  out  with  amounts  in  the  Fund, 
this  section  may  not  be  construed  as  waiving 
applicable  requirements  for  peer  review. 

"(c)  Limitations  on  Use  of  fund.- 

"(1)  Construction  of  facilities.— Amounts 
in  the  Fund  may  not  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion, renovation,  or  relocation  of  facilities,  or 
for  the  acquisition  of  land. 

"(2)  Congressional  disapproval  of 
projects  — 

"(A)  Amounts  in  the  Fund  may  not  be  ex- 
pended for  the  fiscal  year  involved  for  an  AIDS 
project,  or  caugory  of  such  projects,  for  which— 

"(i)(I)  amounts  were  made  available  in  an  ap- 
propriations Act  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year: 
and 

"(11)  (jmounts  are  not  made  available  in  any 
appropriations  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  involved: 
or 

"(ii)  amounts  are  by  lair  prohibited  from 
being  expended. 

"(B)  A  determination  under  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  of  whether  amounts  have  been  made 
available  in  appropnaUons  Acts  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  whether  such 
Acts  make  available  amounts  for  the  Fund. 

"(3)  investment  of  fund  amounts.— 
Amounts  in  the  Fund  may  not  be  invested. 

"(d)  applicability  of  Limitation  Regard- 
ing Number  of  Employees— The  purposes  for 
which  amounts  m  the  Fund  rnay  be  expended 
include  the  employment  of  individuals  necessary 
to  carry  out  AIDS  projects  approved  under  sub- 
section (a).  Any  individual  employed  under  the 
preceding  sentence  rnay  not  be  included  m  any 
determination  of  the  number  of  full-time  equiva- 
lent employees  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  the  purpose  of  any  limi- 
tation on  the  nunU)er  of  such  employees  estab- 
lished by  law  prior  to.  on.  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Revitaluation  Act  of  1993. 

"(e)  Report  to  Congress— Not  later  than 
February  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  on  the 
AIDS  projects  earned  out  dunng  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  with  amounts  m  the  Fund.  The  re- 
pon  shall  provide  a  description  of  each  such 
project  and  an  explanation  of  the  reasoru  un- 
derlying the  use  of  the  Fund  for  the  project. 
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"(f) 

tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'AIDS  project'  means  a  project 
described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  term  'Fund'  means  the  fund  estab- 
lished m  subsection  (a). 

"(g)  Funding  — 

"(1)  authorization  of  appropriations  — 
For  the  purpose  of  providing  amounts  for  the 
Fund,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
SIOO.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994 
through  1996. 

"(2)    AVAILABILITY. — Amounts    appropriated 
for  the  Fund  are  available  until  expended.' . 
SBC.  Jan.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

Pan  D  of  tiUe  XXIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  as  amended  by  section  1802  of  this 
Act.  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing subpart: 

"Subpan  III — General  Provisions 
"SEC.   IMS.    GENERAL  PROVISIONS  REGARDING 
THE  OFFICE. 

"(a)  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT  FOR  OFFICE  — 

The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall  provide 
administrative  support  and  support  services  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office. 

"(b)  DEFiNmONS.—For  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The.  term  AIDS  activities'  means  AIDS 
research  and  other  activities  that  relate  to  ac- 
(luired  immune  deficiency  syndrome. 

"(2)  The  term  'AIDS  research'  means  research 
with  respect  to  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome. 

"(3)  The  term  'Office'  means  the  Office  of 
AIDS  Research. 

"(4)  The  term  'Plan'  means  the  plan  required 
in  section  2353(a)(1).". 

SubtUU  B— Certain  Program* 

SBC    1811.   REVISION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  CER- 
TAIN PROGRAMS. 

Title  XXIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  300CC  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(1)  m  section  2304(c)(Ih- 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  I  A). 
by  inserting  after  "Director  of  such  Institute" 
the  following:  "(and  may  provide  advice  to  the 
Directors  of  other  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  as  appropnate)":  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ",  including  rec- 
ommendations on  the  projects  of  research  with 
respect  to  diagnosing  immune  deficiency  and 
with  respect  to  predicting,  diagnosing,  prevent- 
ing, and  treating  opportunistic  cancers  and  in- 
fectious diseases": 

(2)  in  section  2311(a)(1).  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  ",  including  eval- 
uations of  methods  of  diagnosing  immune  defi- 
ciency and  evaluatioris  of  methods  of  predicting, 
diagnosing,  preventing,  and  treating  opportun- 
istic cancers  and  infectious  diseases  "; 

(3)  in  section  2315 — 

(A)  m  subsection  (a)(2).  by  striking  "inter- 
national research"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting "international  research  and  training 
concerning  the  natural  history  and  pathogene- 
sis of  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus  and 
the  development  and  evaluation  of  vaccines  and 
treatments  for  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome and  opportunistic  infections. ":  and 

(B)  m  subsection  (f).  by  striking  "there  are 
authorized"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
"there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year.". 

(4)  in  section  2318— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1) — 

(i)  by  inserting  after  "The  Secretary"  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  after  con- 
sultatwn  with  the  Administrator  for  Health 
Care  Policy  and  Research,":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  "syndrorne"  and  inserting 
"syndrome,  including  treatment  and  prevention 


of  HIV  infection  and  related  conditions  among 
women":  and 

(B)  m  subsection  (e).  by  stnking  "1991."  and 
inserting  the  following:  "1991.  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1994  through  1996.": 

(5)  in  section  2320(b)(1)(A).  by  stnking  "syn- 
drome" and  inserting  "syndrome  and  the  riatu- 
ral  history  of  such  infection  ". 

(6)  m  section  2320(e)(1).  by  striking  ''there  are 
authorized"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
"there  are  authorized  to  be  appropnated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year. ", 

rr;  in  section  2341(d).  by  stnking  ''there  are 
authorized"  and  alt  that  follows  and  inserting 
"there  are  authorized  to  be  appropnated  such 
sums  as  rnay  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year."; 
and 

(8)  in  section  2361.  by  striking  "For  purposes" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  the  following: 

"For  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'infection',  with  respect  to  the 
etiologic  agent  for  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome,  includes  opportunistic  cancers  and 
infectious  diseases  and  any  other  conditioru 
arising  from  infection  with  such  etiologic  agent. 

"(2)  The  term  'treatment',  with  respect  to  the 
etiologic  agent  for  accfltired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome,  includes  primary  arid  secondary  pro- 
phylaxis.". 

TITLE  XIX— STUDBBS 

SEC.  1901.  ACQUIRED  OOtUNE  DEFICIENCY  SYN. 
DROME. 

(a)  Third-Party  Payments  Regarding  cer- 
tain CUNiCAL  Trials.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall 
conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  determining  the  policies  of  third-party 
payors  regarding  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  ap- 
propnate health  services  that  are  provided  inci- 
dent to  the  participation  of  individuals  as  sub- 
jects m  clinical  trials  conducted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  drugs  with  respect  to  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome:  and 

(2)  developing  recommendations  regardirig 
such  policies. 

(b)  ADVISORY  committees— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
shall  conduct  a  study  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining— 

(1)  whether  the  activities  of  the  vanous  advi- 
sory committees  established  m  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  regarding  actfuired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome  are  being  coordinated  suffi- 
ciently: and 

(2)  whether  the  functions  of  any  of  such  advi- 
sory committees  should  be  modified  m  order  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency. 

(c)  Vaccines  for  human  Immunodeficiency 
Virus  — 

(1)  In  general— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  acting  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  shall  develop  a  plan  for  the 
appropnate  inclusion  of  HIV-infected  women, 
including  pregnant  women.  HIV-infected  in- 
fants, and  HIV-infected  children  m  stutlies  con- 
ducted by  or  through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  concerning  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
HIV  vcuxines  for  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  HIV  infection.  Such  plan  shall  ensure  the  full 
participation  of  other  Federal  agencies  cur- 
rently conducting  HIV  vacane  studies  and  re- 
quire that  such  studies  conform  fully  to  the  re- 
quirements of  pan  46  of  title  45.  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations, 

(2)  Report— Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  a  report  concerning  the  plan  de- 
veloped under  paragraph  (1). 
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(3)  IMPLEMESTATIOS.—Not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  iaU  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Sen.- 
ices  Shalt  implement  the  plan  developed  under 
paragraph  (1).  including  measures  for  the  full 
participation  of  other  Federal  agencies  cur- 
rently conducting  HIV  vaccine  studies. 

(4)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  sub- 
section, there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
tiich  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1994  through  ;996. 

SEC  iMB.  mALNUnunON  IN  TBB  ELDERLY. 

(a)  STUDY.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Hitman  Services  (referred  to  in  this  section  as 
the  "Secretary"),  acting  through  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging,  coordinating  with  the  Agen- 
cy for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  and.  to 
the  degree  possible,  in  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  Sational  Nutrition  Monitoring  Sys- 
tem estublished  under  section  1428  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  19rr  (7  U.S.C.  3178).  shall 
conduct  a  3-year  nutrition  screening  and  inter- 
vention activities  study  of  the  elderly. 

(2)  EFFICACY  AND  COST-EFFECTIVENESS  OF  NV- 
TKITION  SCREENING  AND  INTERVENTION  ACTIVI- 
TIES.— In  conducting  the  study,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  efficacy  and  cost-effective- 
ness of  nutrition  screening  and  intervention  ac- 
tivities conducted  in  the  elderly  health  and 
long-term  care  continuum,  and  o£  a  program 
that  would  tnstitutionalue  nutrition  screening 
and  intervention  activities.  In  evaluating  such  a 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  determine— 

(A)  if  health  or  guality  of  life  is  measurably 
improved  for  elderly  individuals  who  receive 
routme  nutritional  screening  and  treatment: 

(B)  if  federally  subsidized  home  or  institu- 
tional care  is  reduced  because  of  increased  inde- 
pendence of  elderly  individuals  resulting  from 
improved  nutritional  status. 

(C)  if  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to  nutri- 
tional care  IS  effective  m  addressing  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  elderly  individuals:  and 

(D)  if  reimbursement  for  nutrition  screening 
and  intervention  activities  is  a  cost-effective  ap- 
proach to  improving  the  health  status  of  elderly 
iTidividuals. 

(3)  Populations— The  populations  of  elderly 
individuals  m  which  the  study  will  be  con- 
ducted shall  include  populations  of  elderly  indi- 
viduals who  are — 

(A)  living  independently,  including — 

(i)  individuals  who  receive  home  and  commu- 
nity-based services  or  family  support. 

(ii)  individuals  who  do  not  receive  additional 
services  and  support: 

(iii)  individuals  with  low  incomes,  and 

(iv)  individuals  who  are  minorities: 

(B)  hospitalised,  including  individuals  admit- 
ted fiom  home  and  from  institutions:  and 

(C)  iristitutionalued  in  residential  facilities 
such  as  nursing  homes  and  adult  homes. 

<b)  Malnutrition  Study— The  Secretary. 
acting  through  the  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
shall  conduct  a  3-year  study  to  determine  the 
extent  of  malnutrition  m  elderly  individuals  m 
hospitals  and  long-term  care  facilities  and  m  el- 
derly individuals  who  are  living  independently. 

(c)  Report— The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives containing  the  findings  resulting  from  the 
studies  described  m  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  in- 
cluding a  determination  regarding  whether  a 
program  that  would  institutiorialae  nutrition 
screening  and  intervention  activities  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  rationale  for  the  deterrmna- 
tion. 

(d)  ADVISORY  Panel  — 

(1)  ESTABUSHMENT.—The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
on  Aging,  shall  establish  an  advisory  panel  that 


shall  oversee  the  design,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  the  studies  described  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b). 

(2)  Composition— The  advisory  panel  shall 
include  representatives  appointed  for  the  life  of 
the  panel  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration,  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  the  Administration  on  Aging,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Aging,  the  American  Die- 
tettt  Association,  the  American  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians,  and  such  other  agencies  or 
organizations  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

(3)  Compensation  and  expenses  — 

(A)  Compensation —Each  member  of  the  ad- 
visory panel  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  daily  eguivalent  of  the  rate  specified  for 
level  V  of  the  E^iecutive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
the  member  is  engaged  m  the  performance  of  du- 
ties for  the  advisory  panel,  including  attend- 
ance at  meetings  and  conferences  of  the  panel, 
and  travel  to  coriduct  the  duties  of  the  panel. 

(B)  TRAVEL  EXPENSES— Each  member  of  the 
advisory  panel  shall  receive  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  m  lieu  of  subsistence,  at  rates 
authorized  for  employees  of  agencies  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  m  the 
performance  of  duties  away  from  the  home  or 
regular  place  of  business  of  the  member. 

(4)  Detail  of  federal  employees— On  the 
request  of  the  advisory  panel,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  shall  detail,  without  reimburse- 
ment, any  of  the  personnel  of  the  agency  to  the 
advisory  panel  to  assist  the  advisory  panel  m 
carrying  out  its  duties.  Any  detail  shall  not  in- 
terrupt or  otherwise  affect  the  civil  service  sta- 
tus or  privileges  of  the  Federal  employee. 

(5)  Technical  assistance.— On  the  request  of 
the  advisory  panel,  the  head  of  a  Federal  agen- 
cy shall  provide  such  technical  assistance  to  the 
advisory  panel  as  the  advisory  panel  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

(6)  Termination —Notwithstanding  section  15 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
App.j.  the  advisory  panel  shall  terminate  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

SBC.  190S.  RSSEAKCB  ACTTVITIES  ON  CSRONIC 
FATIGUE  SYNDROHE. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall,  not  later  than  May  1.  1993.  and  annually 
thereafter  for  the  next  3  years,  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate,  a  report  that  summarues  the  research 
activities  conducted  or  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  concerning  chronic 
fatigue  syndrome.  Such  report  should  include 
information  coricemmg  grants  made,  coopera- 
tive agreements  or  contracts  entered  into,  intra- 
mural activities,  research  priorities  and  needs, 
and  a  plan  to  address  such  priorities  and  needs. 

SBC.  1904.  RSPOKT  ON  MEDICAL  USES  OF  BIO- 
LOGICAL AGENTS  IN  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  DEFENSES  AGAINST  BIOLOGICAL 
WARFAKE. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
in  consultation  with  other  appropriate  executive 
agencies,  shall  report  to  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  on  the  appro- 
priateness and  impact  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  assuming  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  all  Federal  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  functions  relating  to  medi- 
cal countermeasures  against  bioioarfare  threat 
agents.  In  preparing  the  report,  the  Secretary 
shall  Identify  the  extent  to  which  such  activities 
are  earned  out  by  agencies  other  than  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  assess  the  im- 


pact (positive  and  negative)  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  assuming  responsibility  for 
such  activities,  including  the  impact  under  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  and  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  on  existing 
National  Institutes  of  Health  research  programs 
as  well  as  other  programs  within  the  category  of 
domestic  discretionary  spending.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  report  not  later  than  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SBC  1906.  PERSONNEL  STUDY  OF  RBCRUlTttENT, 
RBTENTION  AND  TURNOVER. 

(a)  Study  of  Personnel  System.— Not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  review  the  retention,  recruitment,  va- 
cancy and  turnover  rates  of  support  staff,  in- 
cluding firefighters,  law  enforcement,  procure- 
ment officers,  technicians,  nurses  and  clerical 
employees,  to  ensure  that  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  is  adequately  supporting  the 
conduct  of  efficient,  effective  and  high  quality 
research  for  the  American  public.  The  Director 
of  NIH  shall  work  m  confunction  with  appro- 
priate employee  organizations  and  representa- 
tives in  developing  such  a  study. 

(b)  Submission  to  congress— Not  later  than 
1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate,  a  report  con- 
taining the  study  conducted  under  subsection 
ta)  together  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  implement  the  results  of  such  study. 

SBC.  iSOC  PROCUREMENT. 

(a)  In  General— The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  shall  joint- 
ly conduct  a  study  to  develop  a  streamlined  pro- 
curement system  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  that  complies  with  the  requirements  of 
Federal  law. 

(b)  Report— Not  later  than  March  1.  1994, 
the  officials  specified  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
complete  the  study  required  m  such  subsection 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the 
findings  made  as  a  result  of  the  study. 

SBC.  1907.  CHRONJC  PAIN  CONDFTtONS. 

(a)  In  General— The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Director'),  acting  through  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research  and 
as  appropriate  through  the  heads  of  other 
agenices  of  such  Institutes,  shall  conduct  a 
study  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  inci- 
dence in  the  United  States  of  cases  of  chronic 
pain  and  the  effect  of  such  cases  on  the  costs  of 
health  care  in  the  United  States. 

lb)  CERTAIN  Elements  of  Study.— The  cases 
of  chronic  pain  with  respect  to  which  the  study 
required  in  subsection  (a)  is  conducted  shall  in- 
clude reflex  sympathetic  dystrophy  syndrome, 
temporomandibular  joint  disorder,  post-herpetic 
neuropathy .  painful  diabetic  neuropathy,  phan- 
tom pam.  and  post-stroke  pain. 

(c)  Report —Not  later  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director 
shall  complete  the  study  required  m  subsection 
(a)  and  sutmiit  to  the  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the 
findings  made  as  a  result  of  the  study. 

SBC.  JMM.  BACK  INnfURISS. 

(a)  In  General— The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  acting  through  the  appro- 


priate national  research  institute,  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  back  mfunes,  with  consideration  of 
the  following: 

(1)  Accurate  diagnosis,  and  the  appropriate 
form  of  treatment. 

(2)  Providing  for  return  to  employment  as 
soon  as  is  practicable. 

(3)  Minimixing  the  probability  of  recurrence. 

(4)  A  comparison  of  conventional  treatments 
and  alternative  treatments. 

(5)  Costs  to  the  health  care  system. 

(6)  Costs  to  the  economy  generally. 

(b)  Report— Not  later  than  l  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Health  shall  com- 
plete the  study  required  m  subsection  (a)  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate,  a  report  describing  the  findings 
made  as  a  result  of  the  study. 

TITLE  XX— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

SBC.  9001.  DESIGNATION  OF  SENIOR  BIOMEDICAL 
RBSEARCa  SERVICE  IN  HONOR  OF 
SILVIO  O.  CONTE;  LUOTATION  ON 
NUMBER  OF  MEtlBSRS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  22S(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  237(a)).  as  added 
by  section  304  of  Public  Law  101-SO9.  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  There  shall  be  m  the  Public  Health 
Service  a  Silvio  O.  Conte  Senior  Biomedical  Re- 
search Service,  not  to  exceed  750  members. 

"(2)  The  authority  established  m  paragraph 
(1)  regarding  the  number  of  members  in  the 
Silvio  O.  Conte  Senior  Biomedical  Research 
Service  is  in  addition  to  any  authority  estab- 
lished regarding  the  number  of  members  in  the 
commissioned  Flegular  Corps,  m  the  Reserve 
Corps,  and  in  the  Senior  Executive  Service. 
Such  paragraph  may  not  be  construed  to  require 
that  the  number  of  members  in  the  commissioned 
Regular  Corps,  m  the  Reserve  Corps,  or  m  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  be  reduced  to  offset  the 
number  of  members  serving  in  the  Silvio  O. 
Conte  Senior  Biomedical  Research  Service  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Serv- 
ice').". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment— Section  228  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  237).  as 
added  by  section  304  of  Public  Law  101-509.  is 
amended  in  the  heading  for  the  section  by 
amending  the  heading  to  read  as  follows: 

"SILVIO  O.  conte  senior  biomedical  RESEARCH 
SERVICE". 
SBC  MtO.  MASTER  PLAN  FOR  PBYSICAL  INFRA- 
STRUCTURE FOR  RBSEARCB. 

Not  later  than  IS  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  shall 
present  to  the  Congress  a  master  plan  to  provide 
for  the  replacement  or  refurbishment  of  less 
than  adequate  buildings,  utility  equipment  and 
distribution  systems  (including  the  resources 
that  provide  electrical  and  other  utilities,  chilled 
water,  air  handling,  and  other  services  that  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director,  deems 
necessary),  roads,  walkways,  parking  areas, 
and  grounds  that  underpin  the  laboratory  and 
clinical  facilities  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Such  plan  may  make  recommendations 
for  the  undertaking  of  new  projects  that  are 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  this  section, 
such  as  encircling  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  Federal  enclave  with  an  adequate  chilled 
water  conduit. 

SBC  tOOa.  CERTAIN  AUTBORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRUnONS 

Section  399L(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  280e-4(a)),  as  added  by  Public 
Law  102-515  (106  Stat.  3376).  is  amended— 

(1)  m  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  "the  Sec- 
retary" and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  the 


following:  "there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated t30.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1994.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1995  through  1996.":  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  "Out  of 
any    amounts    used"    and    inserting    "Of   the 
amounts  appropriated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence". 
SEC.  MM.  BVY-AMBRICAN  PROVISIONS. 

No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  fund  a  grant  or  contract  unless 
the  recipient  agrees  that  substantially  all  goods 
and  services  acquired  with  such  grant  or  con- 
tract assistance  will  be  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

SBC.     9006.     PROHOrnON    AGAINST    FURTHER 
FUNDING  FOR  PROJECT  ARIES. 

For  fiscal  year  1994  and  each  subsequent  fis- 
cal year,  the  project  administered  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  at  Seattle  and  known  as 
Project  Aries  may  not  receive  any  funding  from 
any  agency  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
other  than  payments  urider  awards  made  for  fis- 
cal year  1993  or  prior  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  XXI—EFTBCTIVE  DATES 
SBC.  XlOl.  BFPBCnVE  DATES. 

Subject  to  section  165.  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  take  effect  upon  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imouB  consent  that  the  Senate  disagree 
to  the  House  amendment,  a^ee  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference 
on  the  disa^eeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  (Mr.  Rockefeller)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  and 
Mr.  Jeffords  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Edwin  Thomas,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  3:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  it's  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill  (S.  1)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment;  it  insists 
upon  its  amendment,  and  asks  a  con- 
ference with   the   Senate   on   the   dis- 


agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  the  following  as  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House: 

From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  for  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  the  House  amendment, 
and  modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  DmCELL,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  MooRHEAD,  and  Mr.  Bli- 
LFi-. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Liabor, 
for  consideration  of  section  2013  of  the 
Senate  bill,  and  modifications  commit- 
ted to  conference:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  for  con- 
sideration of  section  2011  of  the  Senate 
bill,  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Mazzou, 
and  Mr.  McCOLLUM. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE 

SUBMITTED  DURING  RECESS 

Under   the    order   of   the   Senate   of 

March  11,  1993.  the  following  report  was 

submitted  on  March  12.  1993,  during  the 

recess  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  SASSER,  from  the  CommlttM  on 
tbe  Bude«c: 

An  orl^n&l  concurrent  resolution  settlng^ 
forth  the  Congressional  Budg-et  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  for  fiscal  years  19M, 
1995, 1996,  1997.  and  1996  (Rept.  No.  103-1&). 


SPECIAL  REPORT 

The  following  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  IntelUg-ence: 

Special  report  entitled  "Activities  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intellig-eoce"  (Report 
103-20).  f 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,   read  the  first 
and  second   time   by   unanimotis  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY; 

S.  581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eliiabeth  Mil- 
ler Owen  and  Brian  Ross  Owen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 

S.  582.  A  bin  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1997.  the  temporary  suspetision  of  duty  on 
cyclosporine;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  583.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  photoreceptors  and  assemblies  con- 
taining photoreceptors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  581.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Miller  Owen  and  Brian  Rose  Owen; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 
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OWtN  PRTS'ATE  RiXIEF  ACT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  le^slation  to 
redress  the  unfair  naturalization  cir- 
cumstances of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Miller 
Owen  of  Centerville.  lA.  and  her  hus- 
band. Bnan  Ross  Owen. 

Mrs.  Owen  was  bom  in  WesuGermany 
to  German  parents  in  1965.  Shortly 
thereafter  she  was  adopted  by  Charles 
and  Beatrice  Miller.  Mr.  Miller  was  a 
United  States  Army  officer  at  the 
time,  while  Mrs.  Miller  was  operating  a 
business  in  Britain.  Elizabeth  lived 
with  her  mother  in  London  until  Sep- 
tember 1973.  when  the  family  relocated 
to  the  United  States. 

From  1973  to  1986.  Mr.  Miller  was  se- 
riously ill  with  cancer,  which  required 
the  amputation  of  both  his  legs  and  11 
surgical  procedures,  and  also  suffered 
consequent  mental  illness.  He  died  in 
1986.  The  family  had  relied  on  him  to 
handle  the  childrens'  naturalization, 
and  Mrs.  Miller  presumed  he  had  got- 
ten Elizabeth  naturalized  just  as  he 
had  the  three  other  German  children 
the  Millers  adopted.  Throughout  this 
period  Elizabeth  attended  public 
schools,  held  a  social  security  card, 
paid  taxes,  and  generally  lived  under 
the  assumption  that  she  was  a  U.S  cit- 
izen. 

This  assomptiofi  was  dispelled  when, 
after  graduation  from  Drake  Univer- 
sity in  Des  Moines.  Elizabeth  decided 
to  travel  to  South  Airica  to  be  with  her 
ftiture  husband.  Brian  Owen,  who  she 
had  met  In  the  United  States.  She  dis- 
covered that  the  only  passport  she  had 
was  German,  from  her  infancy,  and 
that  she  had  apparently  never  been 
naturalized  by  her  adoptive  parents. 

Elizabeth  consulted  with  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service 
about  getting  naturalized  before  leav- 
ing on  her  overseas  journey  in  1988. 
They  told  her  she  was  eligible  for  natu- 
ralization, but  that  she  should  go 
ahead  with  her  travels  and  be  natural- 
ized when  she  returned.  She  also  con- 
sulted an  immigration  lawyer  in  Des 
Moines.  The  lawyer  told  her  she  could 
leave  without  getting  naturalized,  and 
advised  her  of  the  need  to  get  a  re- 
entrj'  permit,  but  not  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion consequence  of  staying  abroad  for 
more  than  1  year. 

The  consequence  is  am  interruption  of 
the  5-year  permanent  residency  re- 
quirement that  is  prerequisite  to  natu- 
ralization. In  South  Africa.  Elizabeth 
married  Brian  Owen,  and  decided  to 
stay  with  him  beyond  1  year  wMle  he 
settled  his  affairs  so  they  could  relo- 
cate to  the  States.  She  was  improperly 
advised  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment representative  in  South  Africa 
that  there  would  be  no  adverse  Immi- 
grationmaturalization  consequences  if 
she  stayed  in  South  Africa  longer  than 
1  year.  Relying  on  this  information. 
Elizabeth  stayed  in  South  Africa  for  16 
months. 

In  short,  after  15  years  continuous 
permanent    residence    in    the    United 


States  and  a  lifetime  as  the  child  of 
U.S.  citizens.  Elizabeth  stayed  abroad  4 
months  too  long,  interrupting  her  resi- 
dence for  naturalization  purposes.  She 
must  therefore  reside  here  another  5 
years  to  be  eligible  for  citizenship. 

This  unfortunate  circumstance  would 
be  tolerable  if  Elizabeth  were  unmar- 
ried and  childless.  Since  she  is  married 
to  a  foreign  national,  and  the  mother 
of  a  newborn  U.S.  citizen  child,  the 
practical  effect  of  her  legal  situation  is 
to  deny  her  the  possibility  of  ever  be- 
coming a  U.S.  citizen.  For.  unless 
Brian  can  immigrate  to  the  United 
States  immediately,  the  Owens  will  be 
required  to  return  to  South  Africa  with 
their  child.  Elizabeth  would  then  be 
unable  to  satisfy  the  residency  require- 
ment for  naturalization.  If  she  wants 
to  stay  here  and  satisfy  the  legal  re- 
quirements of  citizenship,  she  must 
wait  2  years  before  her  husband  will  be 
allowed  in  the  country  as  a  permanent 
resident. 

The  application  of  the  standard  rules 
of  law  and  immigration  regulations  in 
this  case  is  entirely  unreasonable.  Eliz- 
abeth Miller  Owen,  as  the  adopted  child 
of  American  citizens,  who  relied  on  her 
late  father  to  process  her  naturaliza- 
tion papers,  should  not  be  penalized  for 
his  failure  to  do  so  as  a  consequence  of 
the  illness  which  killed  him.  She 
should  be  able  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  just  as  she  has  borne  all 
the  obligations  of  U.S.  citizenship  her 
entire  life.  She  should  not  be  denied 
the  consortium  and  support  of  her  for- 
eign spouse  because  of  her  absurd  legal 
situation. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  will  rectify  the  Owens'  situation. 
It  will  require  Elizabeth  to  be  consid- 
ered to  have  satisfied  the  residency  re- 
quirements of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  allow  Brian  Ross 
Owen  to  be  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  as  a  permanent  resident. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx)RD,  as 
follows: 

S.  SU 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatnei  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asser/^led. 

SECTION  1.  WAIVER  OF  PERIOD  OF  RESIDENCY 
RSQUntEMENT  FOR  EUZABETH  MIl^ 
LCROWEN. 

(a)  Watver.— Elizabeth  Miller  Owen  shall 
be  considered  lo  have  satisfied  the  require- 
ment* of  section  316  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  relating  to  required  periods 
of  residence  and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  and.  notwithstanding  section 
310(d)  of  that  Act.  may  be  naturalized  if  she 
is  otherwise  eligible  for  naturalization  under 
that  Act. 

(b)  LiMTTATiON  OF  Watver.— Subsectlon  (a) 
shall  apply  only  if  Ehzabetb  Miller  Owen 
files  an  application  for  naturalization  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


SEC.    2.    PERJMANENT    RESIDENCE    FOR    BRIAN 
ROSS  OWEN. 

(a)  Granting  of  Status.— In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.).  Brian  Ross  Owen 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee. 

(b)  Reduction  of  Number  of  available 
Visas. — Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  res- 
idence to  Brian  Ross  Owen  as  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one 
number  during  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  subsection  (a)  or  ib)  of  section  203  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1153). 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  582.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January 
1,   1997,   the   temporarj'   suspension   of 
duty  on  cyclosporine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

CYCLOSPORINE  DUTY  ACT  OF  1183 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
that  would  extend  until  January  1. 
1997.  the  duty  suspension  of  the  drug 
cyclosporine  that  is  due  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  1992. 

Cyclosporine  is  an  immuno- 
suppressant drug  that  has  proven  to  be 
very  important  in  helping  patients  sur- 
vive an  organ  transplant  operation. 
Cyclosporine  appears  to  suppress  the 
body's  natural  immune  system,  and  in 
so  doing,  helps  the  patient  fight  organ 
rejection.  The  drug  is  manufactured  by 
a  company  in  Switzerland  and  is  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  In 
1990.  Congress  adopted  an  amendment  I 
introduced  that  suspended  the  duty  of 
this  drug  until  the  end  of  1992.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  offering  today  merely  ex- 
tends that  duty  suspension  until  Janu- 
ary 1.  1997.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER; 
S.  583.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  duty  on  photoreceptors  and  assem- 
blies containing  photoreceptors:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

PHOTORECEPTORS  DUTi"  ACT  OF  U83 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  suspend  the  duty  on  photo- 
receptors and  assemblies  containing 
photoreceptors  of  certain  electrostatic 
copier  machines.  A  photoreceptor  or 
drum  is  the  part  of  the  plain  paper 
copier,  computer  laser  page  printer  or 
plain  paper  laser  facsimile  which  re- 
ceives the  projected  ima^e  of  the  origi- 
nal for  copying. 

This  legislation  would  place  photo- 
receptors logically  and  appropriately 
within  the  tariff  suspension  which  Con- 
gress had  previously  granted  to  other 
parts  of  the  electrostatic  copier  ma- 
chines. Over  the  past  several  years,  the 
highly  sophisticated  and  techno- 
logically advanced  photoreceptors 
which  are  increasingly  used  in  today's 


machines  have  not  been  produced  in 
significant  quantities  domestically. 
Domestic  distributors  of  after-market 
photoreceptors  have  therefore  been 
forced  to  Import  these  photoreceptors 
from  overseas.  The  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation would  reduce  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  would  improve 
the  competitive  position  of  domestic 
distributors  of  after-market  photo- 
receptors.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  88,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  schools  participating  in 
the  school  lunch  program  offer  stu- 
dents specific  types  of  fluid  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
176,  a  bill  to  amend  title  X\Tri  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  es- 
sential access  community  hospitals, 
the  rural  transition  grant  program,  re- 
gional referral  centers.  Medicare-de- 
pendent small  rural  hospitals,  interpre- 
tation of  electrocardiograms,  payment 
for  new  physicians  and  practitioners, 
prohibitions  on  carrier  forum  shopping, 
treatment  of  nebulizers  and  aspirators, 
and  rural  hospital  demonstrations. 

5.  116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
LiEBERMAN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  186.  a  bill  to  require  reauthoriza- 
tions of  budget  authority  for  Govern- 
ment programs  at  least  every  10  years, 
to  provide  for  review  of  Government 
programs  at  least  every  10  years,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

6.  2SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
257,  a  bill  to  modify  the  requirements 
applicable  to  locatable  minerals  on 
public  domain  lands,  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  self-initiation  of  min- 
ing claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  w 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  289,  a  bill  to  amend  section  118  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  pro- 
vide for  certain  exceptions  from  rules 
for  determining  contributions  in  aid  of 
construction,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  47? 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan],  the  Senator 
from  "Vermont  [Mr.  Leafy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  427,  a  bill  to 


amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  permit  private  foundations  to 
use  common  Investment  funds. 

S.  451 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  451.  a  bill  to  establish  research,  de- 
velopment, and  dissemination  pro- 
grams to  assist  in  collaborative  efforts 
to  prevent  crime  against  senior  citi- 
zens, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
STEVENS]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  525.  a  bill  to  establish  the  Edu- 
cational Flexibility  Act. 

E.  s» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  528.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands 
located  in  Lincoln  County.  MT,  to  Lin- 
coln County  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

s.  5« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  540.  a  bill  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bankruptcy  system,  address 
certain  commercial  issues  and 
consumer  issues  in  bankruptcy,  and  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  on  problems 
with  the  bankruptcy  system,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

E.  S57 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  557.  a  bill  to  combat  telemarket- 
ing fraud. 

s.  sn 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DECONcmi]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  578,  a  bill  to 
protect  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  « 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  42,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
April  1993  as  "Civil  War  History 
Month". 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PRESSLER.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  ethanol  and 
mass  fuels  other  than  ethanol  not  be 
subject  to  any  new  energy  tax. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
LEGISLATION 


GRAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  82 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    GRAMM   submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  460)  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows: 
Strike  all  on  page  9.  line  1  through  line  3. 

MCCAIN  (AND  GRAMM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  83 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
MCCAIN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Gramm) 
submitted  an  amendment  Intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  S.  460, 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    .    REGISTRATION    AND    VOTING    BY    MEM- 
BERS OF  T1HE  ARMED  FORCES. 

(a)  Each  State  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  jointly  develop  and  implement 
procedures— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
after  the  date  such  procedures  have  been  de- 
veloped and  implemented,  to  register  those 
persons  to  vote  at  the  time  and  place  of  in- 
duction; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  on 
that  date,  to  register  those  persons  to  vote 
at  their  place  of  duty;  and 

(3)  to  permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  on  the  day  of  an 
election  for  Federal  ofTice  at  their  places  of 
duty. 

(b)  ABSENTEE  VOTING.— <l)  Each  State 
shall— 

(A)  accept  Federal  write-in  absentee  bal- 
lots from  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  their  spouses  and  vot- 
ing age  dependents  for  both  special  and  gen- 
eral elections  for  Federal  office; 

(B)  treat  eacb  request  for  an  absentee  bal- 
lot by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  or  their  spouses  or  voting  age 
dependents  as  a  request  for  an  absentee  bal- 
lot to  vote  in  all  special  and  general  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office  held  during  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  the  request  is  made. 

(2)  A  State  shall  not  impose  or  enforce  any 
requirement  that  a  request  for  an  absentee 
ballot  by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  their  spouses  or  voting 
age  dependents  be  made  within  a  certain 
length  of  time  prior  to  the  date  of  a  special 
or  general  election  for  Federal  office. 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  84 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  460.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  pag-e  14,  strike  lines  7  through  9  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

(2)  require  thatr— 

(A)  the  appropriate  State  or  local  voting 
registration  official  shall  send  notice  to  each 
applicant  of  the  disposition  of  the  applica- 
tion, which  notice— 
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(IKI)  If  the  State  or  local  voun^  repstra- 
tloo  official  determines  that  the  applicant 
ba£  properly  completed  the  application  and 
ts  legaJly  qualified  to  recrister.  shall  indicate 
that  the  application  has  been  accepted  and 
indicate  the  effective  date  of  the  applicant's 
re^stration:  and 

(11)  if  the  State  or  local  voting  registration 
official  determines  that  the  applicant  has 
not  properly  completed  the  application  or  is 
not  legally  qualified  to  register,  shall  indi- 
cate that  the  application  has  been  rejected 
and  state  the  reason  for  the  rejection:  and 

(ii)  the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 
exercise  due  diligence  and  make  all  reason- 
able effort  to  deliver  and.  failing  delivery,  to 
return  to  the  sender  Frovided.  That  in  no 
such  instance  shall  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  charge  the  State  or  local  voting  reg- 
istration official  a  rate  higher  than  that 
stipulated  by  section  8(h)  of  this  Act:  and 

(B)  if  a  notice  of  acceptance  of  an  applica- 
tion is  returned  undelivered,  the  State  or 
local  voting  registration  official  shall  reject 
the  application: 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

COMMITTEE  ON  E34ERGT  AND  NATURAL 
RE80URCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energ>-  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  the  science  con- 
cerning global  climate  change.  The 
bearing  will  take  place  on  Tuesday. 
March  30.  1993.  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  First  and  C  Streets  NE.. 
Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimonj* 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC  20510.  Atten- 
tion: Patricia  Temple. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Leslie  Black  Cordes  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  202-224-9607. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EIGHTH  GRADE  YOUNG  ESSAY 
CONTEST  WINNERS 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  a  group  of  young 
Indiana  students  who  have  shown  great 
educative  achievement.  I  would  like  to 
introduce  to  my  colleagues  the  winners 
of  the  eighth  annual  Eighth  Grade 
Young  Essay  Contest  which  I  sponsor 
in  association  with  the  Indiana  Farm 
Bureau  and  Bank  One  of  Indianapolis. 
These  students  have  displayed  strong 
writing  abilities  and  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  outstanding  young  Hoosier 
scholars.  I  submit  their  names  for  the 
Congressional  Record  because  they 
demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  today's 
students  and  are  fine  representatives  of 
our  Nation. 


This  year.  Hoosier  students  wrote  on 
the  theme,  "Hoosier  Farmers  Feed  the 
World.'"  Students  were  encouraged  to 
consider  and  creatively  express  what 
effect  Indiana  agriculture  has  on  their 
daily  lives.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  the  winning  essays  of  John 
Tarr  of  Orange  County  and  Sarah 
Villwock  of  Knox  County.  As  State 
winners  of  the  youth  essay  contest, 
these  two  outstanding  students  are  to 
be  recognized  today  during  a  visit  to 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

The  essays  follow: 

Hoosier  Farmers  feed  the  World 
(By  John  Tarr.  Orange  County) 

I'm  only  a  small  kernel  of  com.  As  only 
one  of  72.000  kernels  in  a  bushel.  I  may  seem 
insignificant,  but  let  me  tell  you  my  impor- 
tance in  the  world.  The  fanner  who  raises  me 
in  Orleans,  Indiana,  produces  enough  food  to 
feed  M  people  in  the  U.S.  and  33  abroad.  Indi- 
ana has  only  65.000  farms.  It  ni,nks  eleventh 
in  cash  farm  receipts  bringing  in  >4.5  billion 
to  strengthen  our  economy.  This  includes 
over  J1.5  billion  in  exports  which  are  needed 
for  a  balance  of  trade.  Over  half  of  this 
comes  from  crope  like  me. 

The  desire  for  different  types  of  quality 
food  has  spurred  rapid  gains  in  food  trade 
markets.  Indiana's  strength  lies  in  its  vari- 
ety of  quality  products.  Again,  my  com  fam- 
ily shines  by  being  first  in  the  nation's  pop- 
corn production  which  has  doubled  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Indiana  also  ranks  in  the  na- 
tion's top  four  producers  of  ducks,  chickens. 
egga.  tomatoes,  hogs,  and  specialty  crope 
such  as  mint  oil.  My  com  family  comes  in 
fifth  followed  by  turkeys,  beef,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, sheep,  fruits,  vegetables,  wheat,  and 
aquaculture. 

Indiana  products  are  no  longer  sold  for 
food  alone  making  us  more  in  demand.  I  can 
be  used  to  make  rayon,  cosmetics,  and  phar- 
maceutical drugs.  My  ethanol  fuel  gives  an 
alternative  to  natural  fuels.  Making  me  into 
degradable.  compostable  plastic  has  con- 
fronted the  world's  solid  waste  problems. 
Since  these  are  only  a  few  of  my  uses,  you 
can  see  why  I'm  in  such  demand. 

With  world  population  growing  at  88  mil- 
lion people  annually  and  farm  population  de- 
clining to  less  than  2%.  it  will  be  a  Job  to 
meet  the  demand.  High  tech  farming  and 
versatility  of  quality  products  will  keep  In- 
diana's agricultural  products  in  demand. 
Even  this  small  kemel  of  com  sees  nothing 
corny  about  its  impact  on  the  world.  I'm  a 
golden  treasure! 

Hoosier  Farmers  Feed  the  World 
(By  Sarah  Villwock.  Knox  County) 

Who  is  the  Hoosier  Farmer?  According  to 
the  latest  statistics  he  is  a  family  farmer. 
Only  two  tenths  of  a  percent  of  Indiana 
farms  are  operated  by  non-family  groups. 
The  average  farmer  is  fifty  years  old  and 
farms  246  acres.  Over  eighty  percent  of  the 
farm  operators  live  on  their  farms.  There  are 
sixty-five  thousand  farms  on  the  sixteen  mil- 
lion acres  of  farmland  in  Indiana. 

These  farmers  grow  a  great  variety  of 
products.  These  include  grains  such  as 
wheat,  com.  popcorn,  and  soybeans.  They 
also  produce  fruits  and  vegetables  that  range 
from  apples,  and  peaches  to  tomatoes  and  cu- 
cumbers, did  you  know  that  Indiana  farmers 
also  grow  nuts,  tobacco,  and  peppermint? 
They  raise  livestock  including  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  poultry. 

Because  less  than  two  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation  live   on   farms  most  Hoosiers   know 


very  little  about  the  foods  they  eat.  A  recent 
Gallop  Poll  found  that  only  fifty  one  percent 
identified  white  bread  as  a  food  made  from 
wheat.  Forty-eight  percent  thought  oatmeal 
was  a  wheat-based  food.  The  statistics  are 
probably  not  much  different  Ic  other  coun- 
tries. Obviously.  Americans  know  very  little 
about  where  their  food  comes  from. 

Not  only  do  we  take  our  nourishment  for 
granted,  we  don't  realize  how  (arming  affects 
our  economy.  Farming  is  Indiana's  largest 
industry.  One  out  of  every  five  jobs  is  related 
to  agriculture.  Each  U.S.  farmer  grows 
enough  to  feed  ninety-six  people.  Twenty  of 
those  people  live  outside  the  United  States. 
A  great  many  of  our  crope  are  exported  to 
other  countries.  From  Indiana  half  of  our 
com  and  two-thirds  of  our  wheat  and  soy- 
beans are  exported  This  gives  a  tremendous 
boost  to  our  trade  balance.  With  the  world 
population  increasing  yearly,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  need  for  more  food.  Most  people 
consider  it  a  moral  responsibility  to  help 
other  nations  who  cannot  feed  themselves. 

Our  responsibility  as  Hoosiers  in  the  years 
to  come  will  include  preserving  the  natural 
resources  that  allow  us  to  continue  to 
produce  these  crops.  Indiana  is  blessed  with 
fertile  soil,  good  climate,  sufficient  amount 
of  rainfall,  and  an  adequate  transportation 
system. 

Our  state's  greatest  resource  is  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  Hoosier  farmer.  They  continually 
accept  the  challenge  of  changing  weather 
and  markets  while  adapting  new  technology 
to  stay  efficient.  They  do  this  in  order  to 
provide  the  world  with  a  safe  and  abundant 
food  supply. 

1992-1993  District  winners 

District  1— Paul  Idzik.  Tammy  Rock 
District  2— Tim  Stair.  Kara  Vonderau- 
District  3— Kyle  Dennell.  Mary  Glasser 
District  4 — Robbie  McFarren.  Kelly  Ben- 
nett 
District  5— Mark  Wilson.  Angela  Rusk 
District  6— Matt  Hill.  Renee  Inabnlt 
District  7— Ben  Chelf.  Sarah  Villwock 
District  8 — Jesse  Kinder.  Valerie  Schuck 
District  9— John  Tarr.  Tonya  Smith 
District  10— Nathan  Zink.  Julia  Metz. 

Countt  Winners 

Allen:  Tim  Stair.  Kara  Vonderau. 

Bartholomew:  Ross  Allen.  Krlstlne 
Breeden.  , 

Blackford:  Catie  Garrett. 

Boone:  Joni  Randel. 

Cass:  Kyle  Kennell.  Mary  Glaser. 

Dearborn:  Ben  Marple.  Katie  McLaughlin. 

Decatur:  Sajnuel  Green.  Hannah  Larcomb. 

Fayette:  Jesse  .Kinder. 

Floyd:  Kristy  Renee  Morrison. 

Franklin:  Michael  Wilhelm.  Valerie 
Schuck. 

Fulton:  Greg  Runkle,  Tammy  Rock. 

Gibson:  Ryan  Roethemeir. 

Greene:  Dan  Truitt. 

Hancock:  Matt  Hill. 

Harrison:  Adam  Ferree.  Kelly  Branham. 

Jackson:  Michale  Kruse.  Holly  England. 

Jasper:  Matt  Putnam.  Nikki  Vlrok. 

Jay:  Lance  Paxson.  Kelly  Bennett. 

Johnson:  Michael  O'Mara.  Renli  Inabnlt. 

Knox:  Eric  Laue.  Sarah  Villwock. 

Kosciusko:  Richie  Brown.  Sarah  Ctdhoun. 

Lawrence:  John  Dillman. 

Morgan:  Mark  Wilson. 

Newton:  Nicholas  Lee.  Heather  Bitler. 

Orange:  John  Tarr. 

Rush:  Kevin  Leislng. 

St.  Joseph:  Paul  Idzik.  Meaghan  Klontz. 

Tipton:  William  Kemper. 

Vanderburgh:  Colin  Root,  Kelly  Conger. 


Vigo:  Ben  Chelf.  Shelley  Madison. 
Wabash:  Kevin  Brainard.  Alicia  Good. 
Warren:  Nathan  Blacketer.  Angela  Rusk 
Warrick:  Adam  Rentz.  Tonya  Smith. 
Washington:  Nathan  Zink.  Julia  Metz 
Wells:  Robbie  McFarren.  Leah  Habegger.* 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102- 
343.  announces  the  appointment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robb]  a£  a 
delegate  to  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Com- 
memoration Commission. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

'  RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  now  ask  unammous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  as  pre- 
viously ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  6:20  p.m..  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1993.  at  11:30  a.m. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  11:30  a.m.,  Tuesday. 
March  16;  that  following  the  prayer  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed  ap- 
proved to  date,  and  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  reserved  for  their  use  later 
in  the  day;  that  there  then  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 12:30  p.m..  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each,  with  the  following  Sen- 
ators recognized  for  the  time  limit 
specified:  Senators  Grassley  and 
Gramm  of  Texas  for  up  to  10  minutes 
each.  Senator  RoBB  for  up  to  16  min- 
utes, and  Senator  Lautenberg  for  up 
to  20  minutes;  that  at  2:16  p.m.,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  S.  460. 
the  motor-voter  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  15.  1993: 

Department  of  State 

Strobe  Talbott.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambassador 
at  Large  and  Special  Adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  the  New  Independent 
States. 

Harriet  C.  Babbitt,  of  Arizona,  to  be  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  (^ganlzation  of 
American  States,  with  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador. 

Stephen  A.  Oxman.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Thomas 
Michael  Tolllver  Niles,  resigned. 
In  THE  army 

The  U.S.  Army  National  Guard  officer 
named  herein  for  appointment  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  the 
grade  indicated  below,  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections 
593(a)  and  3371: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  R.  DAraujo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  colonels  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corpe  for  promotion  to  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  brigadier  general,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  624: 

To  be  bngadier  general 

Col.  Thomas  A.  Braaten.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Col.  Martin  R.  Steele.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Frederick  McCorkle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Michael  D  R.van.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Col.  Patrick  G.  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Wayne  E  Rollings.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col   George  M.  Karamarkovich.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Michael  P.  DeLong.  368-46-519: 
Col.  Edwin  C.  Kelley.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Richard  F  Vercauteren.  002-33-«173. 
Col.  Edward  Hanlon.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Geoffrey  B   Higginbotham.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Jack  W  Kllmp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Col.  Ronald  G  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  In  the  line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursu- 
ant to  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
624.  subject  to  qualifications  therefore  as 
provided  by  law: 

Unrestricted  Line  Officer 

To  be  rear  adimral 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Philip  James  Coady.  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Philip  Alphonae  Dur.  579- 
56-8228.  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Joseph  Wilson  Prueher. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Robert  Johnson  Spane.  530- 
24-1323,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Richard  Alexander  Wilson. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  rear  admiral  (lower 
half)  in  the  competitive  category  of  engi- 
neering duty  officer  of  the  Navy  for  pro- 
motion to  the  permanent  grade  of  rear  admi- 
ral, pursuant  to  Title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  624.  subject  to  qualifications  There- 
fore as  provided  by  law: 

Engineering  Duty  Officer 

To  be  rear  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  (Ih)  Edward  StlUman  McGlnley. 
n.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Navy. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Monday,  March  15,  1993 


The  House  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  MONTCX)MERY]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC. 

March  11.  1993. 
I    hereby    designate    the   Honorable    G.V. 
(SONNY)  Montgomery  to  act  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  on  Monday.  March  15.  1993. 

THOMAS  S.  FOLEY. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representattves. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

We  remember  in  our  prayer  this  day 
all  those  people  who  wish  for  healing  in 
their  lives  and  who  desire  a  special 
measure  of  grace.  0  loving  God.  who 
has  created  all  things  and  whose  grace 
is  abundant  for  all  our  needs,  we  pray 
that  Your  healing  power  will  be  with 
all  those  who  have  known  sorrow  or 
great  loss,  that  they  will  be  sustained 
by  the  power  of  Your  mighty  hand, 
that  they  will  be  comforted  by  Your 
eternal  spirit  and  that  they  will  sense 
Your  peace,  that  peace  that  gives  a 
joyful  remembrance  of  days  past,  that 
gives  strength  for  today  and  hope  for 
tomorrow.  In  Your  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Ms  Furse]  to  lead  the  House 
in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Ms.  FURSE  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  siands.  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.   one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  750.  An  act  to  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations under  that  act  for  fiscal  years 
1993  and  1994. 

The  messag:e  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  400.  An  act  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment  of  settlement  agree- 
ments reached  with  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation: 

S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  25.  1993.  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy":  and 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  20.  1993.  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  276h-276k.  of  title 
22.  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  Mr.  Gramm  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  I03d  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  276d-276g.  of  title 
22.  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  Mr.  Stevens  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  103d  Congress 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  276,  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
appoints  Mr.  Burns,  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  during  the  103d 
Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  276.  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  Mrs.  Boxer,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  during  the  103d  Con- 
gress. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  9355(a).  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  Mr. 
Burns  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  Mr.  LoTT  at  large,  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  4355(a).  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair,  on  be- 


half of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  Mr. 
DAMATO  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Mr.  Pressler.  at 
large,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  6968(a),  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Chair,  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  appoints  Mr. 
McCain  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  Mr.  Hatfield  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  94-304.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-7,  the  Chair, 
on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  ap- 
points Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Specter,  and  Mr.  Mack,  to  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-246,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
appoints  John  W.  Kluge  of  New  York 
and  Arthur  Ortenberg  of  New  York,  as 
members  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Trust  Fund  Board. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  1928a-1928d,  of 
title  22.  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  Mr.  Heflin.  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  during 
the  103d  Congress. 


REPORT  ON  H.R.  1335,  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEM- 
BER 30,  1993 

Mr.  NATCHER.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  103-30)  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  1335)  making  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1993.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
BUDGET  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT  ON  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION ON  THE  BUDGET.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1994 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Budget  have  until  midnight  Monday, 
March  15.  1993,  to  file  a  privileged  re- 
port on  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BILL'S  BUDGET  CLEANSER 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Clinton  presented  his  tax- 
and-spend  budget  to  the  Nation,  he  is- 
sued a  challenge  to  those  who  found  it 
wanting. 

If  you  want  more  cuts,  he  said,  be 
specific. 

Republicans  in  the  House  have  re- 
sponded. Early  on  in  the  process  I  told 
our  budgeteers  on  the  committee  to  do 
the  very  best  they  could,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  they  probably  would 
not  have  the  official  document  in  budg- 
et form  from  the  President  until  after 
we  had  actually  considered  it  in  this 
House:  but  nonetheless,  with  their  ex- 
perience, to  do  the  very  best  job  they 
knew  how. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  KasiCH].  our 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  we  Republicans  have  cre- 
ated a  budget  based  on  cutting  spend- 
ing, not  raising  taxes. 

Even  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  more  recently  this  morning 
the  Washington  Post,  have  said  the  Re- 
publican budget  deserves  careful  atten- 
tion, which  it  did  not  get  from  the 
Democrats  in  the  committee. 

The  White  House  has  engag'ed  in  a 
massive  propaganda  campaign,  selling 
the  Presidents  budget  as  if  it  were  a 
new  product,  Bill's  budget  cleanser, 
with  lemon  scent,  maybe:  but  no  mat- 
ter how  cleverly  they  package  it.  they 
cannot  hide  the  fact  that  the  Clinton 
budget  increases  taxes,  does  not  cut 
spending  enough,  and  savages  national 
defense. 

Later  in  the  week,  we  Republicans 
are  going  to  ignore  the  Madison  Ave- 
nue packaging  and  show  where  the  real 
lemons  are  in  Bill's  budget  cleanser. 
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BODY  SHOP 

(Ms.  FURSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
was  presented  with  2.000  postcards  like 
this  urging  reduced  military  spending. 
These  postcards  were  collected  by  a 
very  successful  business  in  my  commu- 
nity, the  Body  Shop.  The  presentation 
was  part  of  a  national  campaign  co- 
ordinated by  other  successful  busi- 
nesses including  Ben  and  Jerry's  ice 
cream.  Working  Assets.  Long  Distance 
and  Just  Desserts.  Over  30.000  cards 
were  collected  around  the  country. 

The  postcard  reads:  "Every  warship 
launched.  ever>'  rocket  fired  signifies  a 


theft  from  those  who  are  not  fed.  those 
who  are  not  clothed."  These  are  the 
words  of  the  highest  military  ranking 
President.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

It  is  inspiring  that  businesses  and  in- 
dividuals are  reaching  out  to  Congress 
to  call  for  new  economic  priorities.  The 
cold  war  is  over  and  it  is  time  to  meet 
the  civilian  needs  of  this  country.  With 
new  priorities,  we  can  give  businesses 
the  opportunity  to  expand  and  develop 
new  technologies,  we  can  have  vital 
communities  and  make  Americans  the 
best  educated,  and  healthiest  in  the 
world. 


FAIRNESS  TO  ALL  TAXPA^iTlRS 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  rennarks. ) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  lot  lately 
about  change.  I  am  for  that.  I  believe 
we  should  have  less  government  and 
less  taxes. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  sacrifice.  I 
am  for  that.  I  think  we  could  sacrifice 
a  number  of  Government  programs  if 
we  could  encourage  the  private  sector 
where  wealth  and  jobs  are  created. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  fair  share, 
equity  and  fairness,  and  I  am  for  that. 
Who  is  not? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  bit  concerned, 
however,  about  the  House  Democrat 
leadership  and  what  they  mean  by  fair 
share. 

The  Washington  Times  last  Saturday 
has  a  headline.  "Area  Federal  Workers 
May  Get  Pay  Raise   " 

It  says,  "Pay  raises  for  all  Washing- 
ton Federal  workers  may  be  rescued 
from  President  Clinton's  proposed 
spending  cuts."  Mr.  Royer  said  yester- 
day. 

How  fair  is  that?  How  fair  is  it  that 
a  rancher  in  Wyoming  with  family-size 
herd  may  pay  more  than  $5,000  in  new 
taxes? 

How  fair  is  it  that  a  coal  miner  in 
Wyoming  because  of  the  Btu  tax  may 
not  have  a  job.  and  if  so,  have  some- 
thing less  than  he  makeanow? 

How  fair  is  it  for  Federal  workers  in 
Wyoming  not  to  have  a  raise,  while 
those  of  the  constituency  of  the  Demo- 
crat leadership  do? 

Mr.  Speaker,  sharing  fairly  does  not 
mean  giving  the  House  leadership's 
constituents  an  extra  break. 


D  1210 

THE  226TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Clement] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEMENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
ttie  226th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  sev- 
enth President,  Arxirew  Jackson. 


Andrew  Jackson,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  was  Tennessee's  first  Representative  to 
the  Congress.  And,  as  the  37th  individual  to 
succeed  to  the  district  first  represented  by 
Jackson,  I  deem  n  an  hor>or  to  jotn  in  today's 
celebration. 

A  forceful,  at  bmes  violent  personality.  Jack- 
son continues  to  provoke  corrtroversy  among 
histonans.  who  see  in  him  reflectk>ns  of  both 
the  best  and  the  worst  tendencies  of  the  new 
Republic. 

Jackson  was  a  southwestern  pan/enu  who 
combtned  a  sense  of  rough-hewn  egalrtanarv 
ism  with  the  gentlemanly  honor  typical  of  h«s 
class.  Bom  in  the  Carolina  backwoods  to  an 
immigrant  farming  family  from  Irelarxl.  he 
fought  in  the  Revolution  arxj  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Bntish.  By  war's  end,  all  but 
one  member  of  his  immediate  family  had  dwd 
in  conr»ection  with  the  conflia.  A  teenager 
alone  and  adrift,  Jackson  eventually  decided 
to  study  law  and  then  to  head  farther  west  Al- 
though Immensely  ambitious,  he  wouW  never 
lose  touch  with  his  plebeian  roots. 

Jackson's  nse.  helped  atong  by  sonf>e  fortu- 
nate contacts,  was  mercurial.  Starting  out  as  a 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  western  dstnct  of 
North  Carolina,  what  is  now  Tennessee,  he 
went  on  to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the  Ten- 
nessee constitutional  convention,  Tennessee's 
first  elected  Congressman,  and  bnefty  U.S. 
Senator,  before  he  returned  to  Nashville  in 
1798  and  won  a  seat  on  the  State  supreme 
court.  He  also  set  hirrtself  up  as  a  slavehoMer 
on  a  modest  estate  he  wouki  bmld  into  a 
major  cotton  plantation,  the  Hermitage. 

Jackson  won  national  fame,  however,  in  the 
military.  Ounng  the  War  of  1812.  he  and  his 
troops  crushed  the  Creek  Indians  after  a 
lengthy  campaign  m  tfie  Mississippi  Territory. 
Rewarded  with  a  U.S.  Army  commission,  he 
led  the  Amencan  forces  to  victory  at  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  emerging  as  the  war's  great- 
est hero.  In  1818.  he  mthlessly  pursued  the 
government's  war  with  the  Seminoles  ir«o 
Spanish  Florida,  and  provoked  controversy  by 
summarily  executng  two  Britsh  subjects  sus- 
pected of  aiding  the  Indians.  In  1821.  he  was 
named  military  governor  of  the  Ftonda  Terri- 
tory. 

By  now,  Jackson  had  gained  a  huge  popu- 
lar tolkjwing  as  an  Indian  fighter  and  foe  of 
British  tyranny — and  at  the  urging  of  fnends  he 
returned  to  politics.  He  reclaimed  his  Senate 
seat  in  1823  ar>d  then  ran  for  the  Presidency 
the  following  year  in  a  four-man  race,  cottect- 
mg  a  plurality  of  tfie  popular  tally  but  insuffi- 
cient electoral  votes  to  win  When  the  House 
of  Representatives  decided  in  favor  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Jackson  thundered  that  he 
was  ttie  victim  of  a  corrupt  bargain  between 
Adams  and  Henry  Clay.  But  buiWing  a  fresh 
coalition  of  Southern  stnct  constructionists. 
Westem  expansionists,  and  antadmimstration 
forces  in  the  Mid-Atlantc  States,  he  defeated 
Adams  in  1828.  believing  he  had  vindicated 
his  pnnciple  that  the  maionty  is  to  govern. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Jackson's  ascent 
marked  a  change  in  ttie  Nation's  political  di- 
rection. Early  on.  he  established  the  pnnaple 
of  rotation  in  office,  on  tt>e  premise  ttiat  any 
plain  and  simple  man  couW  do  the  people's 
business.  He  ctiecked  the  program  of  Federal 
mtemal  Improvements  proffered  by  Adams 
and  Clay,  believing  it  a  dangerous  expansion 
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of  Federal  power  favorat)le  to  established 
wealth.  On  Indian  attairs,  he  ran  roughshod 
over  his  cntcs  and  prociaimed  a  policy  of 
forced  relocation  of  eastern  tribes  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  opening  fresh  lands  for  set- 
tlers. As  antislaver>  agrtaton  rrx>unted— a  darv 
ger,  he  ttwught.  to  national  tranquillity  arxl  his 
own  democratic  political  project — he  corv 
denrmed  the  abolitionists  and  backed  efforts  to 
curtail  their  actvities.  At  the  same  time,  he  an- 
gnly  defeated  ttwse  emerging  souttiem  natiorv 
ahsts  led  by  his  former  ally.  John  C.  Calhoun 
who  defied  Federal  authority  in  the  name  of 
States  nghts. 

But  it  was  Jackson's  war  on  the  Second 
Bank  of  the  United  States  that  consolidated 
his  reputation  as  a  champKxi  of  the  comnron 
man.  A  hard-money  advocate,  suspicious  of 
personal  debt,  Jackson  viewed  the  bank  as  a 
rrxjnstrosity  that  gave  power  over  the  pseople's 
money  to  a  few  unelected  private  bankers. 
After  vetoing  the  bank's  recharter  in  1832 — a 
move  that  helped  secure  his  reelection— he 
ordered  ttw  removal  of  U.S.  funds,  tned  to  put 
the  Nation's  economy  on  a  hard-money  foot- 
ing, ana  revived  populist  antKaprtaiist  senti- 
ments latent  since  Thomas  Jefferson's  Presi- 
dency. 

By  the  close  of  his  second  term,  Jackson 
and  his  supporters  had  transformed  his  follow- 
ing into  an  effective  natjor^  party,  fashioned 
nrtore  or  less  in  his  own  image.  After  seeing 
hHS  protege  Martin  Van  Buren  elected  as  his 
successor,  he  returned  to  tt>e  Hermitage, 
where  he  hved  out  his  final  years  as  a  country 
gentleman  and  elder  statesman. 

Jackson's  career  exerrplified,  arKJ  In  many 
ways  nnoWed,  the  contradictory  forces  at  work 
in  ttie  democratization  of  the  early  Republic.  In 
his  appeals  to  the  convnon  man,  his  attacks 
on  pnvileged  wealth,  and  his  help  in  buikling 
a  new  son  of  mass  political  party,  fie  ad- 
varKed  the  causes  of  equal  rights  and 
majontanan  derrxx^racy. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Kyl.  for  60  minutes  each  day,  on 
March  22,  23.  24.  and  26. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  16. 

Mr.  Kasich.  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  16. 

Mr,  HOBSON,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  16. 

Mr.  Regula.  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  March  23.  24.  and  25. 

Mrs.  Bentley.  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  April  27,  28,  and  29. 

Mrs.  Bentlev,  for  60  minutes  each 
day,  on  May  4.  5,  6.  11,  12.  and  13. 

Mr.  Bachus  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  March  Ifi. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes  each 
day.  on  March  22.  23.  24.  25.  26,  29,  30. 
April  1.  2,  14,  15.  16.  19.  20.  21.  22,  23.  26, 
27.  28.  29.  and  30. 


Mr.    Solomon,    for   60   minutes,    on 
March  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  w£is  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  MORELLA. 

Ms.  Ros-Lehtinen. 

Mr.  Dickey  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  FUKSE)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  C^NZALEZ  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Callfonua  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Traticant  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Manton. 

Mr.  Carr  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  25.  1993.  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
Amerlc&ii  Democracy":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  20,  1993,  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday.  March  16.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

901.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Production  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting the  force  structure  plan  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101- 
510.  section  2903(a)  (104/1810):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

902.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
112b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

903.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting 
OMB's  cost  estimate  for  Pay-As-You-Go  cal- 
culations for  the  Emergency  Unemployment 
Compensation  Amendments  of  1993  (PL.  103- 
6),  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-508,  section 
13101(a)  (104  Stat.  1388-582):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


904.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Armed 
Forces  Retirement  Home,  transmitting  the 
United  States  Naval  Home's  first  annual  re- 
port for  fiscal  year  1992.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  3512(c)(3);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

905.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
13SKb);  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

906.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
pajrments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

907.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Collection  and  Disbursement.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
1339(b);  to  the  CoRimittee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


Remembrance  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


sources.  Agriculture,  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  NATCHER:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  1335.  A  bill  making  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1993.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  103-30).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SABO:  Committee  on  the  Budget.  H. 
Con.  Res.  64.  Resolution  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  and 
1998  (Rept.  103-31).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions wer^  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOKTOOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  1336.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  eligibility  for  out^ 
patient  services  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
'Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELLI: 
H.R.  1337.  A  bill  to  provide  demonstration 
grants  to  secondary  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  length  of  the  academic  year 
at  such  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  UPTON: 
H.R.  1338.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
distressed  communities:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urtian  Affairs.  Education  and 
Labor,  Energy  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.   GEPHARDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GrocRiCH): 
H.J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  2,  1993,  as  "Education  and  Sharing  Day, 
U.S.A.";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KING: 
H.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  designating 
April  18.  1993.  as  "Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

57.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, relative  to  State's  property  tax  rebate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

58.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Washington,  relative 
to  a  forest  summit  in  the  Pacific  Northwest; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Natural  Re- 


ADDmONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  108:  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  and  Mr.  Li- 

PINSKJ. 

H.R.  349:  Mr.  ROEMER. 

H.R.  726:  Mr.  FlSH. 

H.R.  749:  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  UNDER,  and 
Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  786:  Mr.  GEJDENSON. 

H.R.  852:  Mr.  FlLNER.  Mr.  Berman.  and  Mr. 

GOODLATTE. 


H.R.  882:  Mrs.  Thurman. 

H.R.  918:  Mr.  CLl-RURK.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Ran- 
OEL.  and  Mr.  Rettnolds. 

H.R.  1149:  Mr.  KINGSTON. 

H.R.  1158:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  10;  Mrs.  Clayton.  Ms.  VELAzquEZ. 
Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

H.J.  Res.  77:  Mr.  Meehan.  Mr.  MaNN.  and 
Mr.  Incus. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Faleomavaeca.  Mr. 
Gekas.  Mr.  GoszALEZ.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  McKeon,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
mero-Barcelo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  21:  Ms.  Furse. 

H.  Con.  Res.  36:  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  and  Mr. 
Gilman. 

H.  Res.  SO:  Ms.  Fowler  and  Mr.  DeLay. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  J.  CARNEY 
AND  ROSEMARY  DURKIN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAnCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1993 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  two  very  active  memtjers  of 
my  Astnct:  Thomas  J.  Carney  and  Rosemary 
Durkin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday,  March  17,  Mr. 
Carney  and  Ms.  Durkjn  will  be  honored  by  the 
Anaent  OttJer  of  Hibernians  as  the  Insh  Man 
and  Woman  of  the  Year.  It  rs  no  surpnse  to 
me,  however,  these  two  prestigious  individuals 
have  demonstrated  trteir  unparalleled  leader- 
ship and  integrity  throughout  ttieir  respective 
careers.  More  importantfy.  their  service  to  the 
community  has  been  gracious  and  selfless. 

Ms.  Durkin  is  a  political  mainstay  in 
Mahoning  County.  She  was  elected  derk  of 
courts  in  1975  and  has  since  devetoped  nu- 
merous political  and  professior^l  relationships 
with  offk:ials  on  the  Federal,  State,  and  kx:al 
levels.  Most  importantly,  Ms.  Durkin  has  rede- 
fined the  role  ot  trie  clerk,  with  ttie  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  consistently  uphoWing  her  views 
on  wtut  the  position  should  entail.  She  now 
prepares  to  serve  her  fourth  temn. 

As  ment)or>ed,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Durkin  is 
also  deeply  involved  with  the  community.  She 
B  a  member  of  Sl  Edward's  Church.  tf»e 
Mahoning  County  Federation  of  Democratic 
Women,  and  ttie  Ohio  Association  ot  Mumo- 
pel  Court  Clerks.  She  has  t>een  chairman  for 
the  door-to-door  canvas  for  tr>e  American  Can- 
cer Association  and  has  been  honored  as  both 
the  John  F  Kennedy  Democratic  Club  and  the 
TrumarvJohnson  Democratic  Women's  Oub 
Woman  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  Carney  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Youngstown  and  is  now  a  prominent 
fixture  in  the  oty.  He  is  a  graduate  of  ttie  Air 
Defense  School  in  Fort  Bliss,  TX,  and  served 
as  a  guided  missile  battery  commander.  He 
was  discharged  after  1 0  years  m  ttie  63d  Ohio 
Reserve  infantry  Division  with  a  rank  of  cap- 
tain. 

Mr.  Camey  then  worked  his  way  from  serv- 
ing as  a  department  manager  at  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.  to  ttie  president  of  Camey- 
McNchoias,  Inc.  Seeking  puWic  office,  Mr. 
Camey  was  elected  boardman  township  trust- 
ee, then  moved  on  to  be  an  Ohio  State  rep- 
resentative. He  served  m  numerous  commit- 
tees and  was  eventually  elected  majonty  whip. 
He  returned  to  Youngstown  after  1 0  years  and 
has  served  as  the  Mahoning  County  commis- 
sioner since  1982. 

Mr.  Camey  is  now  a  member  of  St.  Charfes 
Church  and  is  actively  involved  in  a  variety  of 
organizations,  including  ttie  Youngstown  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Mahoning 
Valley  Economic  Development  Corp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  tinngs  me  great  pleasure  to 
nse  in  rx>nor  of  ttiese  two  outstanding  individ- 


uals.   Enn-go-bragh, 
Durkin. 


Mr.    Camey    and    Ms. 


ARMANDO  M.  LAGO  CONTINUES  TO 
FIGHT  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN 
CUBA 


HON.  lEANA  R0S4IHTTNEN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1993 

Ms.  ROS-LEHTINEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bnng  to  the  attention  of  ttie  House  and  ttie 
American  public  the  continuous  stnjggle  that 
Mr.  Armando  M.  Lago  has  dedicated  himself 
to  in  denouncing  the  terhtiie  human  ngtits  vio- 
latkxis  under  Castro's  Cuba  and  particularly  m 
focusing  on  ttie  psychiatric  abuse  for  politcal 
purposes. 

After  2  years  ot  research,  Mr.  Lago,  along 
wrth  his  coauttior,  Cfianes  Brown,  have  com- 
piled 31  cases  of  psychiatric  abuse  of  Cuban 
political  dissidents.  Their  book  is  titled  "Politic 
of  Psychiatry  in  Revolutionary  Cuba"  and  it 
exemplifies  an  extremely  higher  rate  ot  psy- 
chiatric abuses  m  companson  to  other  studies 
of  a  similar  nature  performed  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union. 

Mr.  Lago's  study  found  tfiat  11  dissidents 
were  sub)ected  to  electroshock  treatments, 
with  some  receiving  as  many  as  24  electro- 
shock  sessions.  Mr.  Lago  continues  to  point 
out  that  only  1 1  of  the  prisoners  wtiom  tfiey 
studied  were  diagnosed  as  mentally  ill.  Three 
of  these  prisoners  never  received  any  psy- 
chiatric diagnosis,  and  four  were  found  sane 
exit  unbelievedly,  were  sent  t>ack  to  the  foren- 
sic wards. 

Incredibly,  one  pnsoner  was  diagnosed  as 
apathetic  to  socialism,  and  another  was  diag- 
nosed as  suffenng  from  delusions  of  t)eing  a 
defender  of  human  nghts.  In  his  txx)k.  Mr. 
Lago  sites  numerous  hombie  testimonies  of 
human  nghts  abuses  such  as  ttie  use  of 
electroconvulsive  therapy  whch  is  appropriate 
for  some  mental  illnesses.  However,  in  Cut>a 
It  IS  routinely  used  as  punishment  for  dissident 
acts. 

The  atX3ve  mentioned  are  clearty  human 
nghts  atxises  earned  out  by  an  Illegitimate 
govemment  that  tolerates  and  encourages 
such  atrocities  to  its  people.  The  international 
community,  parbculariy  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  stiould  be  made  aware  of 
such  outnght  abuses.  They  shouM  demand  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  explanation  from 
the  Cutian  leaders  wtx)  are  ordering  these  in- 
flections on  innocent  people. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  txing  to  ttie  put>lic's  at- 
tention Mr.  Lagos  effort  to  bnng  worWwide  at- 
tention to  this  cruel  and  unjust  system. 


SCHUYLERVILLE  TROOP  13  CELE- 
BRATES 75TH  YEAR  OF  SCOUT- 
ING 


HON.  GERALD  Bil.  SOLOMON 

OF  NE»-  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  been  in- 
volved in  Scouting  for  most  of  my  adult  life, 
and  few  things  have  given  me  more  satisfac- 
tion. Scouting  tias  always  t>een  and  continues 
to  be  an  apprenticeship  in  life,  a  preparatKm 
for  cibzenship,  and  a  source  of  our  future 
leaders. 

That's  why  I  take  pride  in  bnnging  to  your 
attenton  tfie  75th  anniversary  of  Schuylennlle 
Troop  13,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amenca. 

Not  very  long  after  Scouting  was  estab- 
lished in  Amenca.  a  Boy  Scout  troop  was  es- 
tablished in  Schuylerville.  It  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  ttie  Saratoga  Distrxn  of  New  York 
State.  In  fact,  ttie  troop  would  still  be  known 
as  Troop  1,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  ttiat 
its  first  Scoutmaster  was  called  to  serve  in 
Work)  War  I. 

The  troop  was  recfiartered  as  Troop  13  in 
1916.  In  tfie  I950's.  Okj  Saratoga  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  became  Troop  i3's  sponsor, 
and  continues  in  that  function  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Troop  13  has  maintained  the 
highest  standards  of  Scouting  envisioned  by 
Robert  Baden  Poviwll.  the  founder  of  Scoutng. 
The  troop  is  synonynxxjs  in  the  Schuylerville 
area  for  selfless  service.  I  wouk)  add  tfiat 
ttiose  wtio  worry  atiout  the  direction  ot  this 
country  can  take  comfort  in  the  contirxied 
popularlity  of  Scoutng,  where  ttie  American 
tradition  of  community  service  and  moral  val- 
ues survives  with  undiminished  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  many  ottier  Merrv 
bers  ot  this  body  are  also  products  of  Scout- 
ing, and  share  my  high  admiration.  Therefore, 
I  proudly  ask  everyone  to  join  me  in  wistiing 
Troop  13  of  Schuylerville,  NY,  a  happy  75th 
tMrthday. 


THREE  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY, 
MD.  STUDENTS  AMONG  TOP  10  IN 
WESTINGHOUSE  SCIENCE  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLANT) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1993 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  proud 
moment  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  Wei-hwa 
Huang.  Steve  Shaw-tang  Chien,  and  Elizabeth 
Dexter  Mann  on  finishing  among  ttie  top  10  fi- 
nalists of  ttie  prestigious  Westinghouse 
Science  Talent  Search.  The  three  students  are 
seniors  at  Montgomery  Blair  High  School  in 
Silver  Spnng,  MD.  Wei-hwa  Huang  finished 
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sixth  and  won  a  Si  5.000  scholarship  for  a 
math  project  involving  the  puzzle  game  peg 
solitaire.  Steve  Shaw-tang  Chien  placed  eighth 
and  earned  Si  0.000  for  devising  a  winning 
strategy  for  a  mathematk:al  game.  Elizabeth 
Mann  placed  ninth  and  also  won  $10,000  for 
a  project  in  which  the  goal  was  to  reduce  ttie 
amount  of  time  it  takes  a  supercomputer  to 
solve  a  problem. 

Montgomery  Blair  is  a  math,  science,  and 
computer  science  magnet  high  school  drawing 
students  from  every  comer  of  Montgomery 
County.  The  science  curriculum  at  Blair  is 
nontraditional  and  reverses  ttie  usual  se- 
quence of  subjects.  Students  take  physics  m 
their  freshman  year,  and  progress  to  biotogy 
and  ttie  Earth  Sciences  in  ttieir  senior  year. 
When  Blair  first  became  a  magnet  school  in 
1986,  Its  reputation  was  declining.  The  devel- 
opment of  an  outstanding  soence  and  math 
magnet  program  at  Blair  has  brought  the 
school  into  the  natior^  spotligtit. 

As  a  former  teactier,  I  applaud  ttie  pnndpal 
and  the  faculty  at  Montgomery  Blair  High 
School  for  inspiring  three  of  the  top  finalists  in 
the  Westinghouse  contest  The  fact  that  three 
winners  attend  the  same  high  school  is  a  tes- 
tament to  the  commitment  and  dedcation  of 
ttie  teachers  at  Montgomery  Blair  in  provkJing 
a  quality  educatk>n  to  a  diversity  of  students. 

I  congratulate  the  three  finalists  tor  achiev- 
ing ttie  national  recognition  they  desen/e,  and 
I  wish  ttie  winning  combination  of  students 
and  teachers  at  Montgomery  Blair  High  Scfxiol 
continued  success  in  achieving  excellence  in 
math  and  science  education . 


CLINTON'S  BROKEN  PROMISES 


•  This  "buliet"  symbol  identiries  suicmenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  COX 

OFCAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  IS.  1993 
Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  one  of  my 
constituents   wrote   a   splendid   letter   about 
President    Bill    Clinton's    broken    campaign 
promises.  Because  it  reflects  so  well  the  fact 
ttiat  ttie  real  cause  of  the  Federal  Goverrv- 
ment's  budget  problem  is  not  insuffreient  tax- 
ation but,  rattier,  unrestrained  spending,  I  set 
it  forth  for  the  RECORD. 

Lacuna  Beach,  CA, 

February  2,  1993. 

DEAR  Congressman  Cox:  Normally.  I  doo't 
take  the  Initiative  to  write  to  anyone,  but 
when  I  saw  Bill  Clinton  on  the  news  this 
morning,  telling  the  Governors  Conference 
that  he  likes  stirring  up  controversy  and  is 
"having  fun",  after  all  the  campaign  prom- 
ises he  has  already  broken  and  the  things  he 
has  done  in  his  first  two  weeks  as  President. 
I  decided  that  I  should  voice  my  opinion,  in 
the  hopes  that  something  can  be  done  for 
those  60%  of  us  who  did  not  vote  for  him. 

As  a  meml)er  of  a  middle  class  family  that 
has  alreadj-  been  sacrificing.  I  resent  the  fact 
that  tills  man  Is  asking  the  middle  class  to 
sacrifice  more.  No  one  would  mind  paying 
more  taxes  If  they  would  really  go  towards 
making  our  country  a  better  place  for  all 
Americans,  but  clearly  Clinton  does  not  care 
about  all  Americans,  he  only  cares  about  the 
Liberal  Americans  and  how  to  make  the  U.S. 
a  better  place  for  them.  His  proposal  on  tax- 
ing the  rich  (those  that  make  a  combined  in- 
come of  J150.000)  more,  is  absolutely  frlght- 
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ening.  Actually,  all  of  his  proposals  so  far 
are  frightening.  The  "rich"  as  he  calls  them, 
are  the  middle  class  in  most  of  the  cities  in 
the  U.S.,  and  we  are  already  being  taxed  too 
much.  Why  should  the  people  who  have 
worked  hard  in  order  to  achieve  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  families  be  pun- 
ished in  favor  of  those  individuals  who  have 
chosen  an  easier  way.  Why  doesn't  he  ask  the 
millions  of  free-loaders  who  are  on  govern- 
ment entitlements  to  sacrifice  a  little.  That 
might  help  the  deHclt  a  bit.  I  wonder,  has 
the  thought  "Stop  Government  Spending" 
ever  occurred  to  a  Democrat! 

I  only  hope  that  there  are  enough  Repub- 
licans and  responsible  Democrats  to  put  the 
reins  on  BUI  and  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton. 
Please  tell  me  that  there  are.  We  need  all  the 
hope  and  encouragement  we  can  get  Id  the 
next  four  years. 
Respectfully. 

Diane  M.  Bridges. 


IN  HONOR  OF  ANDY  AND  EDDIE 
TURNER 


HON.  GLENN  POSHARD 

OF  ILLIN0I8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  March  15. 1993 
Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tiibute  to  a  husband  and  wife  from  my  district 
Andy  and  Eddie  Turner,  wfio  on  March  17  will 
celebrate  their  50th  wedding  anniversary.  In 
this  day  and  age.  50  years  ot  wedded  bliss  is 
truly  a  landmark  worthy  of  celebration,  and  the 
Turners  are  certainly  deserving  of  this  recogni- 
tion. 

I  have  just  recently  been  given  ttie  honor  of 
representing  the  fine  people  of  Claris  County, 
IL,  and  I  have  already  heard  many  fine  things 
about  ttie  Turner  family.  Andy  and  Eddie  tiave 
been  blessed  with  6  chiWren  and  li  grand- 
chiWren.  each  of  whom  tfiey  tiave  given  love, 
care,  and  guidance  as  parents  and  grand- 
parents. My  colleagues  In  ttie  House  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  Turners  share  our 
commitment  to  putilic  servree.  Andy  was  a 
pollwatctier  at  ttie  tender  age  of  11,  and  his 
passion  for  and  commitment  to  our  political 
process  and  ttie  American  dream  has  kmg  en- 
dured. Democrats  in  Clark  County  know  that 
Andy  served  them  well  as  ttieir  party  cfiainnan 
for  25  years  and  ttiroogh  6  national  conven- 
tions, always  with  Eddie  by  his  side  as  they 
wort<ed  togettier  to  provide  their  fnends  and 
families  good  communities  which  ttiey  could 
call  home. 

Their  commitinent  to  ttiose  around  them  and 
to  each  other  are  shining  examples  of  wtiat  is 
good  and  right  about  our  Nation.  I  am  honored 
to  know  ttie  Turner  family  and  wish  them  the 
greatest  happiness  on  this  very  special  day. 
May  we  all  live  such  rich  and  distinguished 
lives. 


COMPEER  PROGRAM 
A-NNIVERSARY  1993 


HON.  LOUISE  McIMOSH  SLAUGHTIR 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1993 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 

America  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  a  sen^ 
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ce  program  that  has  added  a  new  dimenskxi 
to  the  timeless  concept  of  friendstup.  The 
Compeer  Program,  which  originated  m  my 
home  distnct  ot  Rochester,  f\IY.  is  celebrating 
the  20th  anniversary  of  its  existence  in  Roch- 
ester and  Its  1 0th  anniversary  nationwide. 

Begun  as  an  Ado0f-a-Patient  program  at  ttie 
Rochester  Psychiatnc  Center  in  1973.  Com- 
peer matches  canng,  sensitive,  and  trained 
volunteers  to  ttiose  wtio  are  isolated,  kxiely.  or 
wtK,  because  of  mental  yiness,  experience 
ditfcutty  in  coping.  Compeer  is  tiased  on  the 
corwept  that,  through  the  shanng  of  friendship 
with  clients,  volunteers  can  offset  the  some- 
times systemized  isolation  and  loneliness  of 
the  mentally  ill,  and  relieve  families  of  ttieir 
continuous  focus  on  care. 

In  ttw  past,  the  mentally  ill  have  been  d»- 
ctiarged  into  communities  wtiere.  in  ttieory, 
ttiey  woukj  lead  nctier,  more  productive  bves 
ttian  they  wouW  in  institutions.  The  reality 
proves  othenwise.  People  who  suffer  from  ill- 
ness, who  are  living  both  in  and  out  of  hos- 
pitals, suffer  from  isolation  and  loneliness.  The 
majority  lack  a  support  system  of  eittier  fnends 
or  family. 

Compeer  has  helped  to  change  this.  A 
unique  partnership  tietween  volunteer,  dient, 
therapet,  and  Corrpeer  staff  has  enabled  hun- 
dreds to  t>ecome  fully  integrated  irtto  society 
as  mentally  and  emotionally  heattfiy  indMd- 
uals.  In  an  era  of  health  care  cost  contain- 
ment decreased  funding  for  mental  illness, 
skyrocketing  costs  of  psychiatric  hospitaliza- 
tions, and  detenorating  traditional  support  sys- 
tems. Compeer  addresses  a  national  problem 
by  provkling  cost-effective  utilization  of  volun- 
teers as  an  adjunct  to  ttierapy.  Conpeer  has 
made  a  tremendous  difference  in  our  courv 
ti> — fostenng  and  nurtunng  new  fnendstiips, 
filling  the  gaps  of  kineliness.  and  bulking 
bridges  of  understanding  and  hope. 

Over  ttie  pest  20  years,  ttie  Roctiester  Com- 
peer Program,  which  serves  as  a  tinner  and 
consultant  to  new  programs,  has  grown  from 
12  volunteers  to  nearty  750  volunteers,  serv- 
ing 1.150  clients  in  1992  in  the  Rochester 
community  alone.  Both  new  and  existing  pro- 
grams make  up  a  nationwide  nehi«xk.  with 
115  Compeer  affiliates  kx:ated  in  33  States, 
and  new  programs  establistied  in  The  f4ether- 
lands  and  Canada.  Last  year  over  3.500  vol- 
unteers nationNMde  donated  254,800  hours  of 
servce. 

For  ttieir  selfless  and  tireless  efforts,  Com- 
peer executive  director  Bermce  Skirtx)(l  arxl 
staff  deserve  our  most  sincere  gratitude  and 
wtiole-hearted  praise.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  on  this  anniversary  of  tf^e  Compeer 
program,  in  congratulating  tfie  volunteers,  cli- 
ents, therapists,  and  staff  of  Compeer  for  their 
splendid  accomplishments. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  D.  STROUD 

m 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCAM",  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1993 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 

to  pay  tribute  to  a  young  man  v^tio  has  dem- 

onstiated  superhuman  courage.  I  rise  to  ttie 
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honor  of  l4-year-o4d  Arthur  D.  Stroud  III,  a  citi- 
zen of  my  distnct 

Mr.  Speaker.  Arthur  was  home  with  his  3- 
year-otd  sister  Claire  when  a  honible  fire 
struck  his  family  home.  Upon  smelling  smoke, 
he  rushed  to  his  sister  asleep  in  her  room. 
Clutching  her  in  his  arms,  he  fought  flames 
screaming  across  ceilings  and  walls. 
Unabated,  he  kept  low  to  the  ground.  clx)king 
or  smoke  and  fighting  back  the  fires  that 
scalded  his  chest  back,  face,  amns,  and 
shoulders.  He  escaped  with  first-  and  secorxl- 
degree  bums.  Claire  was  uninjured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  say  there  are  no  more 
heroes,  i  take  exception  to  this,  as  Arthur  has 
denK>nstrated  Vr»e  courage  and  selflessness  to 
merit  unlimited  praise  and  adulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  thank  him  tor  his  act  of  brav- 
ery. I  am  proud  to  call  him  a  citizen  of  my  dis- 
tnct 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  A. 

WILKINSON 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF  tacmcAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1993 
Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Charlie  A.  Wilkinson,  a  very  special 
man.  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  rep- 
resentative for  tt>e  city  of  Hartland.  As  such,  it 
is  n^  distinct  honor  to  txing  to  your  attention 
the  achievements  of  my  constituents. 

Charlie  has  been  an  active  firefighter  with 
Harttarxj  Township  for  over  50  years.  He  is  84 
years  okj,  yet  still  partopates  In  the  day-to- 
day affairs  of  the  oepartment.  His  length  of 
service  makes  him  trw  second  longest  active 
firefighter  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  It  is  rare 
these  days  for  an  individual  to  stay  in  tfie 
same  profession  for  50  years,  let  ak)r>e  one  as 
demariding  as  firefighting.  Chartie's  dedication 
should  be  both  admired  and  emulated. 

As  well  as  conthtxitmg  to  the  community 
through  the  fire  department,  Charlie  is  irv 
votved  in  a  wide  variety  of  corrtmunity  serv- 
ices. He  has  served  on  the  Livingston  County 
Salvatk)n  Army  Boarti  ar>d  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  ttie  area  Audubon  Society.  He  has  been 
irwo^^ed  in  the  Boy  Scouts  for  over  30  years 
and  is  a  reapient  of  the  Silver  Beaver  Award, 
which  IS  scouting's  highest  civilian  horx>r.  The 
accolades  he  has  received  from  his  commu- 
nity deserve  a  similar  response  from  this  Con- 
gress, wfio  COM  take  a  valuable  lesson  from 
his  wholehearted  spirit  of  service. 


TOWN  OF  HARTFORD,  NEW  YORK. 
CELEBRATES  200TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GERALD  M.  SOLOMON 

OF  .STW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  15. 1993 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  youll  forgive 
me  if  I  do  a  little  bragging,  but  I  am  extraor- 
dinarily proud  of  the  histoncai  hentage  of  the 
22d  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 

Torrwrrow,  or^e  of  the  most  delightful  towns 
in  our  district,  the  Washington  County  town  of 
Hartford,  will  celetxate  its  200th  anniversary. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  you  arxj  other  Members  can 
consider  this  a  standing  invitation  to  visit  Hart- 
ford at  any  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  quiet 
beauty  of  smalltown  life  in  rural  America.  It's 
an  area  of  small  farms  and  dignified  hamlets 
that  reflect  tfie  values  that  made  this  country 
great 

I'm  speaking  of  the  spirit  of  helping  one's 
neighbor,  hard  work,  arxJ  thrift;  the  values  tt«it 
carved  a  great  nation  out  of  ttie  wik)emess  of 
a  new  contnent 

The  people  of  Hartford  tend  to  be  mod- 
erately conservative,  not  In  the  ideotogical 
sense,  txjt  in  the  sense  of  preserving  those 
values  wt>ere  ttiey  work,  live,  worship,  arxJ 
educate  their  chiklren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  town  of  Hartford  is  one  of 
the  reasons  I  go  home  every  weekerxJ. 

Please  join  me,  then,  in  congratulating  ttie 
people  arid  town  of  Hartford,  NY,  for  exenrv 
plitying  ttie  best  of  smalltown  America  for  200 
years. 


March  15,  1993 


CONSUMER  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  DAY 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALBERT  E.  BRUCHAC 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MAMMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1993 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  tonight  to  Mr.  Albert  E.  Bnjchac,  wtw  Is 
stepping  dov^  as  tfw  executive  director  of  the 
Queens  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Al  has  lived  arx]  worked  in  Queens  for  more 
than  48  years.  He  and  his  wife  of  50  years, 
Pat.  have  two  children.  Chip  and  Mary,  and 
tour  grandchildren. 

Al  joined  the  staff  of  the  Queens  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  1970  as  director  of  member- 
ship services.  He  then  served  as  the  director 
of  busir>ess  development  in  1973,  and  later  as 
the  secretary  to  buikling  awards  committee, 
borough  planning,  aviation,  transit,  and  foreign 
trade.  In  1979,  he  served  as  ttw  assistant  to 
the  vice  president  of  ttie  chamber  and  was 
named  to  ttie  post  of  executive  vice  presktent 
in  1981.  Mr.  Bruchac  was  self-employed  in  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  Bruchac  gave  the  best  of  himself  in 
other  areas  in  ttie  community  as  well.  He  was 
the  president  of  the  Oueensborough  Rotary 
Club  and  served  for  some  time  as  the  distnct 
area  Akle  of  Rotary  International.  In  addition, 
tie  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  for 
the  Long  Island  City  YMCA  for  over  40  years. 
During  this  period  he  sen/ed  as  capital  cam- 
paign chairman  and  raised  S300,000  to  give 
the  Long  Island  City  YMCA  its  very  first  home 
on  27th  Street  He  also  sen/ed  prominently  as 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Al  was  the  past  natksnal  director  and  na- 
tional president  of  ttie  9th  Infantry  Division  As- 
sociation. He  honorably  served  in  World  War 
II  as  a  major  and  battalion  commander  with 
campaigns  in  Africa,  Sicily,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. His  war  record  was  of  commendable 
distinction. 

Al  Bruchac  has  long  sen/ed  all  causes  in 
Queens  County.  We  salute  him  today  and  say 
thank  you  for  the  many  services  he  has  self- 
lessly  performed  on  behalf  of  others. 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1993 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  31  years  ago, 
on  March  15,  1962,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy submitted  to  Congress  ttie  first  Presi- 
dential message  ever  to  be  devoted  to 
consumer  issues.  In  ttiat  significant  document, 
he  declared  ttie  consumer's  tiasic  nghts  to 
safety,  to  choice,  to  be  informed,  and  to  t>e 
heard.  Out  of  ttiat  Presidential  message  came 
some  of  ttie  greatest  advances  in  consumer 
protectkjn  ttiat  this  country  had  enjoyed  sirx» 
passage  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetk:  Act 
of  1935.  Among  ttie  legislative  proposals 
President  Kennedy  made,  and  which  Con- 
gress adopted  in  the  wake  of  his  message, 
were: 

The  Kefauver-Harris  Drug  Safety  Act  of 
1962; 

Ttie  Truth  in  Packaging  Act  of  1964; 

The  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (Truth 
in  Lending)  of  1 968: 

The  Medical  Devices  Act  and 

Ttie  Intrastate  Meat  Inspection  Act 

Other  consumer  protections  advanced  by 
President  Kennedy  in  that  historic  message 
were  written  into  Govemment  agency  regula- 
tkxis,  including  a  requirement  tfiat  all  tele- 
vision sets  sold  in  the  United  States  must  pro- 
vide for  the  reception  of  ultra-high  frequency 
[UHF]  channels  as  well  as  VHP  ctianneis  2 
through  13.  This  ctiange  was  a  liberating 
breakttirough  for  putAic  television  statx>ns, 
wtMch  had  tjeen  relegated  mostly  to  UHF 
channels  requinng  special,  relatively  expen- 
sive, supplemental  receiving  equipment 

Many  nations  throughout  ttie  world  now  ob- 
serve March  15  as  a  national  consumer  day, 
dedicating  their  citizens  and  put>lic  officials  to 
further  efforts  that  will  protect  consumers  and 
furttier  ttie  environmerit  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Kennedy  message.  Hovi«ver,  ttie  U.S.  Gov- 
emment does  not  formally  recognize  this  sig- 
nificant anniversary.  As  ttie  tienefcianes  of 
President  Kennedy's  fon*«rd-looking 

consumer  message  of  1962,  we  shouW  cer- 
tainly provkle  an  annual,  official  American  ob- 
servance of  an  event  which  has  tiad  such  a 
profound  Influence  on  ttie  equality  of  American 
life.  I  tiope  ttiat  Presklent  Clinton  wiU  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  each  March  15  as 
National  Consumer  Bill  of  Rights  Day. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DONALD  D.  EPLEY 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1993 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tritxjte  to  Donald  Epiey,  a  truly  extraordinary 
man.  I  tiave  the  good  fortune  to  be  ttie  Rep- 
resentative for  the  city  of  Hartland.  As  such,  it 
IS  my  distinct  honor  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  achievements  of  one  of  my  constituents. 

DonaW  is  an  active  firefigtiter  as  welt  as  an 
eager  participant  in  a  wide  variety  of  commu- 
nity activities.  The  startiing  part  is  that  he  is  87 
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years  old.  Donald  has  tjeen  involved  with  the 
Hartland  Fire  Departmem  since  1927  and  his 
65-plus  years  of  service  make  him  ttie  longest 
active  firefighter  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and, 
quite  possitJty,  the  entire  country. 

Donald's  list  of  community  achievements  is 
as  diverse  as  il  is  large  He  tias  C>een  presi- 
dent of  the  Hartland  Area  Community  Council, 
president  of  the  local  school  board,  and  a 
tiustee  of  the  McPherson  Community  Health 
Center.  He  has  also  worked  with  the  Hartland 
Boy  Scouts  tor  over  40  years  and  was  given 
the  Silver  Beaver  Award.  Scouting's  higtiest 
civilian  honor.  But  more  significant  ttian  his  list 
of  official  achievements  is  ttie  spirit  of  commu- 
nity service  ttiat  tie  represents.  His  legendary 
willingness  to  help  individual  community  mem- 
bers and  ttie  area  as  a  whole  is  what  makes 
DonaW  deserving  of  our  recognition.  The  spirit 
of  servk:e  tie  actively  portrays  is  something  of 
which  we  see  far  too  little  in  our  day  and  age, 
and  we  wouM  all  do  well  to  heed  the  shining 
example  tfiat  Donald  tias  given  us. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  R.  DUBY,  SR. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TTlAnCANT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  15. 1993 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today 
to  pay  tntHJte  to  Mr.  James  R.  Duby,  Sr.,  the 
Mahoning  Valley  Gaelic  Society's  Senior  Gael 
of  the  Year. 

In  his  62  years  as  a  resident  of  Boardman, 
OH,  Mr.  Duby  has  established  himself  as  both 
a  consummate  professional  and  an  upstanding 
gentieman. 

Mr.  Duby  received  his  B.E.  in  mechanical 
engineenng  from  Youngstown  State  University 
and  consistently  has  excelled  in  his  field.  After 
txjlding  vanous  engineering  positions  at  Good- 
year Aircraft,  U.S.  Steel,  and  RMI  Titanium,  he 
retired  last  year  for  RMI  as  the  supervisor  of 
mectiancal  design.  He  is  currentty  a  reg- 
istered professional  engineer  with  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addrtion  to  his  professional 
accomplishments,  Mr.  Duby  has  tieen  active  in 
his  community.  He  is  a  lite  memt)er  and 
former  board  member  of  the  Mahoning  Valley 
Management  Association,  a  member  of  St. 
Dominic's  Church  and  a  long  time  memt)er  of 
the  Gaelic  Society.  In  tfie  society,  tie  served 
as  trustee  lor  several  years  and  also  as  a 
motivator  and  consensus  builder  m  numerous 
committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  Mr.  Duby  and 
his  accomplishments.  His  honor  of  Senior 
Gael  of  the  Year  is  well  deserved.  I  join  the 
Gaelic  Society  in  their  praise  of  this  fine  indi- 
vidual. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  connmjt- 
tees,  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
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to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  16.  1993,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDL'LED 

MARCH  17 

9:30  a.m 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  le^slauon 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1994 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
review  the  future  years  defense  plan. 

SH-216 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  liold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safetj-  Board. 

SD-192 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  semi-an- 
nual   report   of   the   Resolution  Trust 
Corporation's  Thrift  Depositor  Protec- 
tion Oversight  Board. 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  335.  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  addi- 
tional  frequencies  available  for  com- 
mercial  assignment  in   order  to   pro- 
mote the  development  and  use  of  new 
telecommunications  technologies 

SR^253 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Lynn  E.  Davis,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Security  Affairs,  and  J.  Bnac  Atwood. 
of  the  Distnct  of  Columbia,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Manage- 
ment. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  make  stalking  a  person  a  cnme. 

SD-226 
3:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  bneflng.  on  U.S.  policy  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

S-U6.  Capitol 

MARCH  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TYansponation 
Consumer  Sutxommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  issues  relat- 
ing to  telemarketing  fraud 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  473.  to  promote 
the  industrial  competitiveness  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  U.S.  by  strength- 
ening the  linkages  between  the  labora- 
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tones  of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  pnvate  sector  and  by  supporting 
the  development  and  application  of 
technologies  critical  to  the  economic, 
scientific  and  technological  competi- 
tiveness of  the  U.S. 

SD-a66 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Clean   Air   and    Nuclear   Regulation   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  rules 
and  regulations  to  protect  commercial 
nuclear  power  plants  against  tcrronsm 
and  sabotage. 

SD-406 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation    relating    to    Congressional 
election  campaign  finance  reform 

SRr^l 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Timothy  E.  Wirth.  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-628 
Governmental  Affairs 

Federal    Services.    Post   Office,    and   Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  annual  report  of 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States 

SD-342 
Joint  Organization  of  Congress 
To  resume  heanngs  on  congressional  re- 
form proposals. 

S-6,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  &se.  to  authonze 
financial   assistance  for  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

SD-366 

4:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  Intelligence 
matters 

SH-216 

MARCH  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropnations 

Foreign  Operations  Sutxiommlttee 
To  hold   heanngs  to  examine  the   pur- 
poses of  foreign  aid   in   the  post-cold 
war  era. 

SD-192 

MARCH  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic  Substances.   Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee 
To  hold  heanngs  to  examine  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  current  hydrogen/re- 
newable   energy     programs,    and    the 
interface  k>etween  these  programs  and 
existing  environmental  regulation,  and 
emerging  environmental  technologies. 

SD-406 

MARCH  23 

9:Xa.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  473,  to  promote 
the  industrial  competitiveness  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  U.S.  by  screngtb- 
ening  the  linkages  between  the  labors- 
tones  of  the  Department  of  Energ>-  and 
the  private  sector  and  by  supporting 
the    development    and    application    of 
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tectinolocnes  critical  to  the  economic, 
scieotific  and  tecbaological  competi- 
tiveness of  the  U.S. 

SI>-366 
2.30  p.m 
Enersry  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  bearing  on  radio  and 
television  broadcast  use  fees  on  public 
lands,  focusing  on  a  report  of  the  Radio 
and  Television  Broadcast  Use  Fee  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

SD-366 

MARCH  H 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S    473.  to  pro- 
mote   the    Industrial    competitiveness 
and  economic  growth  of  the  U.S.   by 
strengthening  the  linkages  between  the 
laboratories  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  the  private  sector  and  by  sup- 
porting the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  technologies  critical  to  the  eco- 
nomic,   scientific    and    technological 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S. 

Sr)-366 

MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  science  of  global 
climate  change. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreigm  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-G50 

MARCH  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of   AMVETS.    the    Veterans    of   World 
War  I.  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, the  American  Ex-Pnsoners  of  War, 
and  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  As- 
sociation. 

345  Cannon  Building 

APRIL  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  focusing 
on  implementation  of  the  IntermodaJ 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act 

SD-n6 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  sustainable  de- 
velopment goals  and  strategies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a. m 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-192 

APRIL  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   to  examine   environ- 
mental problems  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

SD-342 

MAY  4 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance   and    U.S.    international    eco- 
nomic and  commercial  interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportauon  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  focusing 
on  procurement  reform. 

SD-138 

MAYU 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  se- 
curity Interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  focusing  on  marine  safe- 
ty. 

SD-138 
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MAY  18 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  transnational  issues,  fo- 
cusing on  population,  environment, 
healtb.  narcotics,  and  anti-terrorism 
issues. 

SD-138 

MAY  25 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  foreign  assistance 
and  the  transition  to  democracy  In  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

SD-138 

MAY  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, focusing  on  drunk  driving. 

SD-138 

JUNES 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 

POSTPONEMENTS 
MAKCH  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To     hold     hearings     to     examine     tele- 
communications infrastructure. 

SRr-2S3 

MARCH  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  corrup- 
tion In  the  professional  boxing  iodus- 
try. 

SD-3t2 

MARCH  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing,  on  the  Treaty  on  Open 
Skies,   with   12  Annexes  (Treaty  Doc. 
102-37). 

S-116.  Capitol 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rMesda^r,  March  16,  1993 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Reverend  Douglas  Tanner,  execu- 
tive director,  Faith  and  Politics  Insti- 
tute, Washington,  DC,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Lord,  we  come  into  this  Chamber 
today  aware  that  a  season  we  assumed 
to  have  passed  remains  very  much  with 
us.  On  Friday  we  saw  daffodils  in 
bloom:  today  they  lie  buried  under  a 
foot  of  snow.  We've  shoveled  our  drive- 
ways and  dug  our  cars  out  from  drifts 
to  arrive  here. 

Blizzards  have  a  way  of  focusing  us 
on  essential  tasks,  and  on  the  real 
needs  of  others.  We  know  a  storm  is  be- 
yond the  control  of  any  of  us;  it  makes 
us  more  ready  to  lend  each  other  a 
hand. 

As  we  gather  this  morning,  we  also 
know.  Lord,  that  the  consequences  of 
our  national  policies  sometimes  pile  up 
like  a  heavy  snow.  We  think  the  season 
has  changed,  and  then  find  there's  still 
a  lot  of  shoveling  to  do.  Too  much  for 
us  to  be  preoccupied  with  finding  the 
perfect  shovel,  and  too  much  for  any  of 
us  to  do  without  help  from  each  other. 

May  we  face  the  season  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  with  grace  equal  to  its 
tasks.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hutchinson]  come 
forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON  led  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Thomas,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  1)  "An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, "  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  and  Mr.  Jeffords  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-343,  the 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempore,  announces  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  RoBB  as  a  delegate  to  the  Thom- 
as Jefferson  Commemoration  Commis- 
sion. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN  WORKERS'  BILL 
OF  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  our  children  are  injured  in  the 
workplace  and  some  lose  their  lives  be- 
cause irresponsible  bosses  fail  to  live 
up  to  the  minimal  protective  provi- 
sions of  existing  child  labor  laws. 

Some  of  our  children  are  killed  while 
driving  illegally  delivering  pizzas:  oth- 
ers are  mangled  in  dough-mixing  ma- 
chines or  paper  balers,  or  at  a  carwash. 

The  tragedy  of  these  broken  lives 
prompted  me  to  introduce  the  Young 
American  Workers'  Bill  of  Rights  Act 
(H.R.  1106)  to  strengthen  the  legal  pro- 
tections of  our  children  in  the  work- 
place. 

We  must  stop  the  commercial  exploi- 
tation of  children  and  we  must  modern- 
ize the  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  which 
have  been  seriously  outdated  over  the 
last  half  century. 

I  am  delighted  that  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  have  joined  me 
in  this  effort  and  I  call  on  all  of  my 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  these  long  overdue  measures. 
Our  children  are  not  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  They  are  children  and  we 
share  the  responsibility  for  their  phys- 
ical protection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,    one   of  its   clerks,   announced 


TAX  II  OR  THE  EXPANSION  OF 
GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  HOEKSTRA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
listen  to  the  proposals  to  raise  more 
revenues  for  the  Federal  Government,  I 
recall  the  words  that  our  respected  col- 
league from  Michigan.  Paul  Henry, 
spoke  to  this  body  on  September  27. 
1989. 

I  quote: 

Tax,  tax,  tax.  tax.  tax,  tax,  tax.  tax.  tax. 
tax.  tax,  tax,  tax,  tax,  tax,  tax,  tax,  tax,  tax, 
tax.  tax,  tax,  tax,  tax,  tax.  tax,  tax,  tax.  tax, 
tax.  tax,  tax,  tax,  tax,  tax,  tax,  tax,  tax.  tax, 
tax,  tax,  tax.  tax,  tax,  tax.  tax,  tax,  tax.  tax, 
tax,  tax, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear,  once  again,  like 
1989,  claims  that  by  increasing  taxes 
we  will  be  able  to  shrink  the  deficit 
and  fund  new  programs.  But  as  history 
has  shown  us  over  and  over,  the  only 
result  of  more  taxes  is  more  spending 
and  bigger  Government.  Let  us  cut 
spending,  not  raise  taxes. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOE 

MOAKLEY     FOR     CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  PEACE  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  BONIOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's U.N.  Commission  Report  provides 
a  historic  recognition  of  the  tragic  toll 
of  12  years  of  war  in  El  Salvador. 

It  is  a  testament  to  the  Salvadoran 
people,  sick  of  war.  and  committed  to 
peace. 

It  is  an  indictment  of  those  in  our 
own  Government  who  sought  to  cloud 
the  truth. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  those  in  Congress 
who  stood  behind  the  process  of  peace. 

No  one  did  more  for  that  peace  proc- 
ess than  Joe  Moakley. 

No  one  provided  a  steadier  voice  for 
an  innocent  people  caught  in  a  cross- 
fire. 

No  one  did  more  to  expose  the  mili- 
tary leaders  who  ordered  the  killing  of 
six  Jesuit  priests  and  thousands  of  oth- 
ers. 

And  when  it  looked  like  the  peace 
process  would  fall  apart,  it  was  Joe 
Moakley  who  passed  the  amendment 
in  this  House  that  kept  both  sides  at 
the  table. 

We  cannot  bring  back  the  victims  of 
that  brutal  time.  But  we  can  make 
sure  the  truth  survives. 

Joe  Moakley  did  that.  We  owe  him 
an  enormous  debt. 


CUT  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET.  NOT 

THE  FAMILY  BUDGET 
(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was   given   permission   to   address   the 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  flu 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  voters  of  the  Third  District  of 
Georgia  as  well  as  voters  across  this 
great  country  are  sick  and  tired  of 
business  as  usual.  One  hundred  and  ten 
freshmen  were  sent  to  Washington  to 
reform  Congress,  to  reform  its  spending 
habits  and  to  get  our  fiscal  house  in 
order. 

My  fellow  freshmen  and  I  rise  to  urge 
our  colleagues  to  cut  the  Federal  budg- 
et, not  the  family  budget. 

Both  sides  of  the  aisle  can  agree  that 
there  is  too  much  Government  ineffi- 
ciency and  waste.  President  Clinton 
recognized  this  when  he  cut  his  staff  at 
the  White  House  by  25  percent.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  answer  the  Presidents 
challenge  for  specific  budget  cuts  this 
week.  We  should  begin  immediately  to 
streamline  our  operation  in  these  great 
Halls  of  Congress. 

I  ask  each  and  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  freshman  initia- 
tive to  cut  committee  staff  by  25  per- 
cent. 

This  one  act  will  save  $13  million. 
While  it  will  not  solve  the  deficit  prob- 
lem in  one  fell  swoop,  it  will  show  the 
American  people  that  we  are  commit- 
ted to  cutting  the  Federal  budget  and 
not  the  family  budget. 


AMERICA  SUPPORTS  THE 
PRESIDENT' S  PLAN 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  1  month  ago,  we  saw  President 
Clinton  address  the  American  people 
and  lay  out  an  economic  plan  to  revi- 
talize the  economy  and  put  people  back 
to  work.  He  was  straight  with  us,  cou- 
rageously saying  that  the  days  of 
something  for  nothing  were  gone. 

The  American  people  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  the  President  then 
and,  today,  they  still  stand  with  the 
President  and  his  plan. 

This  weekend  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  a  poll  showed,  62  to  30  percent, 
the  American  public  prefers  President 
Clinton's  plan  to  the  Republican  plan. 
By  a  2-to-l  margin  voters  think  the 
Democrats  are  doing  a  better  job  on 
the  economy  and  the  deficit  than  Re- 
publicans. 

By  75  percent,  the  American  people 
agree  with  the  concept  of  taxing  the 
wealthy  and  funding  the  Head  Start 
Program. 

D  1210 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  back  the  President.  The 
American  public  backs  him;  the  Con- 
gress should  back  him,  too. 


BALANCED  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  HUTCHINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
us  take  some  advice  from  history— we 
need  a  balanced-budget  amendment. 
Just  passing  statutes  has  not  worked. 

In  1978,  Congress  passed  a  law  requir- 
ing a  balanced  budget  by  1981.  Then  in 
1985.  Congress  passed  a  law  requiring  a 
balanced  budget  by  1991.  In  1987.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  by  1994.  Finally,  in  1990,  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  by  1995.  If  this  body  is  ever 
going  to  face  fiscal  responsibility,  bal- 
ancing the  budget  must  be  a  require- 
ment made  by  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  Laws  control  men,  but  only  the 
Constitution  can  control  Government. 

Voting  for  the  budget  resolution  is  a 
vote  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling.  The 
administration  wants  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling  by  a  huge  $325 
billion.  What  we  really  need  to  do  is 
pass  a  balanced-budget  amendment. 

It  has  been  said  that  Governments 
sometimes  do  the  right  thing — but  only 
after  they  have  exhausted  all  the  alter- 
natives. Well,  we've  about  exhausted 
the  alternatives.  It  is  time  for  a  bal- 
anced-budget amendment. 


GRIDLOCK  GOES  SNAP,  CRACKLE, 
AND  POP 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
have  just  had  a  very  frigid  weekend 
along  the  east  coast  and  back  home  in 
Kentucky,  I  will  use  the  analogy  of  the 
ice  breaking  in  the  river  to  indicate 
what  will  happen  later  in  the  week 
when  this  House  passes  the  budget  res- 
olution and  the  President's  package  of 
economic  stimulation  measures,  be- 
cause the  ice  will  break,  the  ice  jam, 
the  gridlock,  will  snap,  crackle,  and 
pop  apart  later  this  week.  An  end  to 
the  gridlock  is  something  that  the 
American  people  have  desired  for  a 
long  time  indicating  such  last  Novem- 
ber during  the  course  of  the  elections. 

This  week  we  will  see  both  the  pas- 
sage of  a  budget  resolution,  which  will 
reduce  Federal  spending  by  $510  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  This  will  reduce 
Federal  spending  leaving  a  total  deficit 
at  a  manageable  level  in  that  outyear. 

The  economic  stimulus  has  in  it  both 
human  capital.  Head  Start,  immuniza- 
tion programs,  and  physical  capital, 
our  infrastructure,  bridges,  and  high- 
ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  gridlock  to  break.  It 
breaks  this  week. 


CUT  COMMITTEE  FUNDING 

(Mr.  CANADY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CANADY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  the  call  for  a  reduction  in  commit- 
tee funding. 

The  people  are  demanding  that  we  re- 
duce the  bureaucratic  burden  on  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

And  they  are  demanding  we  begin 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Today,  before  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts,  Ms.  Dunn,  my  colleague 
from  Washington,  is  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  committee  funding  by  25 
percent  this  year. 

It  is  a  good  proposal. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  for  this 
body  to  demand  more  sacrifices  from 
the  American  people  while  wasting  the 
people's  money  on  already  bloated 
committee  staffs. 

Worse  still,  last  month  a  number  of 
requests  were  made  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  certain  committee  budgets. 

Shame  on  this  House  if  it  agrees  to 
make  such  unwarranted  increases. 

American  businesses  and  families 
alike  have  had  to  make  painful  cuts  in 
their  budgets  for  years. 

Why  should  Congress  spend  more 
when  the  people  have  less? 

The  people  of  my  district  in  central 
Florida  do  not  want  larger  committee 
staffs. 

They  want  their  Government  to  be- 
have responsibly. 

Let  us  answer  that  call. 

Let  us  behave  responsibly. 

And  let  us  cut  committee  funding. 


GREAT  PRESIDENTS  WITH  NO 
PRIOR  MILITARY  EXPERIENCE 

(Mr.  MARTINEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  because  I  have  heard  in  the  last 
couple  of  weeks  comments  about  the 
President  not  having  prior  military  ex- 
perience as  a  requisite  to  being  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  but  if  my  col- 
leagues would  look  at  the  second  edi- 
tion of  'The  Complete  Book  of  U.S. 
Presidents  "  by  William  A.  DeGregorio. 
of  the  41  Presidents  to  precede  Presi- 
dent William  Jefferson  Clinton.  12  of 
them  had  no  military  experience.  That 
means  that  prior  to  becoming  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  this  great  Nation 
nearly  30  percent  of  our  Presidents 
were  civilians  their  entire  lives. 

But  who  were  these  men?  Were  they 
some  of  our  lesser  known  and  histori- 
cally notable  Presidents?  Hardly.  The 
list  begins  with  two  of  our  most  fa- 
mous Founding  Fathers;  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  also  includes 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  even  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
These  men  were  all  great  Presidents. 


and  great  Americans,  both  in  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  war.  Despite  the  fact 
that  none  of  these  men  had  any  pre- 
vious military  experience,  they  all  still 
managed  to  perform  their  duties  as 
Commander  in  Chief  with  the  utmost 
honor  and  distinction.  Why?  Because 
serving  in  the  military  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite for  patriotism  and  leader- 
ship—and I  say  this  as  a  marine. 

In  addition.  Presidents  with  no  pre- 
vious political  experience  have  been 
members  of  both  political  parties.  In 
fact,  of  the  seven  Presidents  with  no 
prior  military  experience  since  the 
founding  of  our  present  two-party  sys- 
tem, four  of  them  have  been  Repub- 
licans. 

The  citizens  of  this  United  States  of 
America,  the  greatest  democracy  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  have  elected 
Bill  Clinton  both  President  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  should  be  arrogant  enough  to 
second  guess  their  wisdom. 

The  full  list  of  Presidents  with  no 
military  experience  reads  as  follows  in 
chronological  order: 

John  Adams,  Federalist. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Democratic-Re- 
publican. 

John  Quincy  Adams.  Democratic-Re- 
publican. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  Democratic. 

Millard  Filmore.  Whig. 

Grover  Cleveland.  Democrat. 

William  H.  Taft.  Republican. 

Woodrow  Wilson.  Democrat. 

Warren  Harding.  Republican, 

Calvin  Coolidge.  Republican. 

Herbert  Hoover,  Republican. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Demo- 
crat. 

William  Jefferson  Clinton.  Democrat. 
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A  LIMERICK  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  St. 
Patrick's  Day  is  so  near,  here  is  a  lim- 
erick for  Bill  Clinton  regarding  his  eco- 
nomic package. 

There  once  was  a  President  named  Bill 
Who  wished  to  spend  more  than  his  fill 
He  called  it  Investment 
Which  caused  much  resentment 
It  proved  him  an  old  Democrat  still. 
The  spendinff  bill  we  will  consider 
T'will  make  the  taxpayer  bitter 
Brandishing  more  tax 
With  no  spending  axe 
It  will  cause  the  economy  to  quiver. 
I  send  this  message  from  the  Hill 
To  our  Dear  Leader,  Bill 
His  Investment  is  spending. 
His  taxes  are  offending. 
This  package  is  too  painful  a  pill. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Speaker  "Tip"  O'Neill  described  the 
best  and  worst  of  our  American  govern- 
ment when  he  said,  "All  politics  is 
local." 

In  the  past,  the  American  people 
have  blamed  individual  Members  of 
Congress  for  focusing  only  on  the  needs 
of  their  districts  while  ignoring  our  na- 
tional interest. 

This  week,  the  Congress  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  what  is  right  for  the 
entire  Nation.  Our  children's  future  lit- 
erally is  in  the  House's  hands  to  win  or 
lose. 

The  passage  of  the  Clinton  economic 
package  will  end  the  gridlock  that  has 
divided  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  for  12  years. 

Less  than  2  months  ago.  President 
Clinton  called  on  all  Americans  to  join 
him  in  forging  a  "government  of  our 
tomorrows,  not  our  yesterdays." 

The  Congress  must  weave  the  Presi- 
dent's words  into  the  fabric  of  govern- 
ance. The  tattered  rhetoric  of  yester- 
day will  not  reduce  the  deficit  and  cre- 
ate new  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  Clinton 
economic  plan  will  ensure  that  the  na- 
tional interest  comes  ahead  of  any  spe- 
cial interest  or  pet  program. 

Vote  for  the  Clinton  economic  pack- 
age. 


THE  ENERGIZER  BUNNY 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
us  cut  Government  spending,  not  raise 
taxes. 

All  the  new  spending  in  President 
Clinton's  economic  program  is  kind  of 
like  the  Energizer  bunny.  It  just  keeps 
growing  and  growing  and  growing. 

The  American  people  are  being  led  to 
believe  that  the  Clinton  economic  plan 
actually  cuts  spending.  Not  true.  This 
year  Washington  spends  $1.5  trillion. 
After  4  years  of  Clintonomics  the  total 
is  $1.7  trillion.  It  just  keeps  growing 
and  growing  and  growing. 

And  then  there's  the  national  debt. 
Today  it  is  $4  trillion:  4  years  under 
Clintonomics  and  it'll  be  $5  trillion. 
Any  plan  that  adds  a  trillion  dollars  to 
the  national  debt  is  not  a  good  plan. 
Under  Clintonomics,  the  debt  keeps 
growing  and  growing  and  growing. 

Americans  do  not  want  an  Energizer 
bunny  government.  They  want  a  gov- 
ernment that  works. 

Let  us  cut  Government  spending,  not 
raise  taxes. 


Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Medicare  investigation  of  15  hospitals 
uncovered  24  million  dollars'  worth  of 
downright  stinking  fraud.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  the  hospital  got: 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
Superbowl  tickets,  a  Chinese  silk  an- 
tique pillow  worth  a  thousand  dollars, 
4,000  dollars'  worth  of  symphony  tick- 
ets, no  less,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  candy,  golf  clubs, 
$16,000  for  limousines. 

But  do  not  worry.  Members.  The  Gov- 
ernment says  of  the  $42  million  in 
fraud  the  taxpayers  will  only  have  to 
pay  about  4  million  dollars'  worth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say,  "The  taxpayers 
shouldn't  spend  one  dime.  I  recommend 
hospital  administrators  be  handcuffed 
to  a  chain  link  fence  and  flogged  before 
they  go  to  jail." 


D  1220 

HONG    KONG'S    EXPANSION    IN    DE- 
MOCRACY     FOSTERS      NERVOUS- 
NESS IN  COMMUNIST  CHINA 
(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ty- 
rants of  Beijing  have  taken  dead  aim  at 
Gov.  Chris  Patten  of  Hong  Kong.  His 
crime:  attempting  to  expand  democ- 
racy in  Hong  Kong  prior  to  the  sched- 
uled mainland  takeover  in  1997. 

At  the  equivalent  of  a  Red  China 
state-of-the-union  address  yesterday, 
China's  Premier,  Li  Peng,  criticized 
Patten  for  extending  popular  elections 
and  other  democratic  reforms. 

One  can  hardly  blame  the  old  men  for 
worrying.  Greater  economic  freedom  is 
causing  China  to  have  growth  rates  in 
double  digits  and  giving  the  lie  to  the 
good  life  promised  but  never  delivered 
by  the  1949  revolution.  In  Communist 
China,  communism  is  becoming  irrele- 
vant. 

And  now.  greater  democracy  on  Chi- 
na's doorstep  is  causing  even  greater 
nervousness  in  Beijing:  Someday  the 
old  men  might  have  to  face  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Chinese  people. 

I  say  hurrah  for  Chris  Patten  and 
Martin  Lee  and  all  the  people  of  Hong 
Kong  who  believe  in  human  freedom. 
They  may  not  only  free  the  6  million 
people  of  Hong  Kong,  they  may  ulti- 
mately free  all  1  billion  of  the  Chinese 
people.  Clearly,  this  is  the  real  worry 
of  the  tyiunts. 


NATIONAL  INTEREST  SERVED  BY 
A  VOTE  FOR  THE  CLINTON  ECO- 
NOMIC PACKAGE 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


FRAUD  IN  OUR  HOSPITALS 
(Mr.    TRAFICANT    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CRUSADE  TO 
REDUCE  THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  SWETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  our  President  on 
his  historic  efforts  to  reduce  the  budg- 
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et  deficit.  His  call  to  the  American 
people  and  Congress  to  join  in  this  cru- 
sade has  not  gone  unheeded  and  has 
brought  Americans  together  in  a  com- 
mon cause. 

Many  of  my  New  Hampshire  con- 
stituents have  answered  the  Presi- 
dent's call  and  have  contacted  me  with 
suggestions  for  further  spending  cuts. 
From  their  suggestions,  and  other 
sources,  I  have  compiled  a  list  of  some 
S300  billion  in  additional  spending  cuts 
that  could  be  made  over  the  next  5 
years.  Making  these  cuts  will  not  be 
easy.  It  will  require  sacrifice,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  Members  of  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  the 
administration,  are  committed  to 
bringing  about  the  change  we  need.  We 
know  that  future  generations  will 
thank  us  for  rising  to  this  challenge. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTONS  NO  DE- 
TAILS, NO  SPECIFICS  ECONOMIC 
STIMULUS  PACKAGE 

(Mr.  WELDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  knew 
the  details  would  eventually  work  to 
the  level  where  we  all  could  see  what 
was  really  contained  in  the  Clinton 
economic  stimulus  package,  and  now  it 
is  becoming  more  evident.  We  know 
that  the  only  real  cuts  in  this  program 
are  in  defense,  and  they  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $127  billion  over  5  years. 
But  what  will  these  cuts  mean  to  us? 

If  we  look  at  what  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  are  saying,  between 
1.5  million  and  3  million  Americans 
will  lose  their  jobs.  Out  of  a  total  de- 
fense work  force  of  5.5  million  people, 
this  could  mean  that  1  of  every  2  de- 
fense workers  will  lose  their  jobs  over 
the  next  5  years. 

Where  will  these  cuts  occur.  Mr. 
Speaker?  We  have  no  idea  because  we 
have  not  been  given  any  specifics.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
House  as  of  today.  March  16.  has  given 
no  details  and  no  specifics  as  to  where 
these  cuts  will  occur. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  Americans 
who  have  jobs  today  and  who  will  lose 
their  defense-related  jobs,  they  should 
remember  that  they  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  no-details,  no-specifics 
Clinton  economic  stimulus  package. 


are  3,600,000  American  citizens  that  are 
not  covered  by  our  Nation's  health  care 
plan,  better  known  as  Medicaid? 

Those  3,600,000  citizens  are  all  my 
constituents.  They  live  in  Puerto  Rico. 

As  the  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress begins  to  contemplate  health 
care  reform,  I  will,  on  their  behalf, 
seek  your  help  so  that  we  may  redress 
this  injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aliens  residing  in  the  50 
States  are  covered  by  Medicaid,  but 
American  citizens  who  live  in  Puerto 
Rico  are  not.  Is  this  fair?  Is  this  hap- 
pening in  America? 

Among  my  constituents  there  are 
many  thousands  of  veterans  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in 
the  fields  of  battle  defending  our  coun- 
try. And  they  are  not  covered.  Is  this 
fair? 

On  their  behalf,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
and  in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead  I  will 
not  rest  in  seeking  your  support  and 
my  colleagues'  support  for  equal  treat- 
ment in  health  care  services  for  those 
3.600.000  deprived  and  disenfranchised 
American  citizens. 


EQUAL  TREATMENT  IN  HEALTH 
CARE  SERVICES  DENIED  TO 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS  IN  PUERTO 
RICO 

(Mr.  ROMERO-BARCELO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROMERO-BARCELO.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  ask  this  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues:   Did  you   know  that  there 


IMMIGRATION  LAWS  IN  DES- 
PERATE NEED  OF  REPAIR:  KEEP 
THE  FOREIGN  TERRORISTS  OUT 
OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
anyone  who  watched  last  Sunday 
nights  broadcast  of  "60  Minutes." 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  U.S.  immi- 
gration and  political  asylum  law  is  in 
desperate  need  of  repair.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem this  Member  has  been  attempting 
to  actively  address  for  nearly  a  year. 
There  are  serious  loopholes  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  illegal  aliens  continue  to 
exploit. 

As  incredible  as  it  seems,  any  foreign 
national  who  reaches  U.S.  soil  and  asks 
for  political  asylum— regardless  of  the 
fact  that  requests  are  often  trans- 
parently fraudulent — must  be  given  a 
full  asylum  review.  Consequently,  our 
international  airports  are  being  inun- 
dated with  would-be  asylum  claimants. 
They  come  to  the  United  States  with 
forged  documents,  or  even  without  doc- 
uments, and  then  ask  for  political  asy- 
lum. Lacking  facilities  to  hold  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  individuals  who  come 
in  this  manner,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  compelled  to 
release  these  individuals  on  their  own 
recognizance  until  the  date  for  their 
hearing.  Not  surprisingly,  few  ever  re- 
turn for  their  hearing.  They  can  be  and 
have  been  terrorists,  they  can  be  drug 
smugglers,  they  can  be  criminals,  but 
they  are  released  into  American  soci- 
ety. 

The  numbers  are  simply  astonishing. 
Each  and  every  month  an  estimated 
1,800  inadmissible  aliens  are  coming  to 
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New  York's  JFK  airport  alone.  There 
are  over  50.000  unadjudicated  alien  asy- 
lum petitions  pending  in  New  York 
City  alone,  and  delay  of  18  months  or 
more  are  commonplace.  By  the  time  of 
the  ENS  review,  the  vast  majority  fail 
to  appear,  simply  disappearing  into  the 
fabric  of  American  society. 

Yesterday,  at  a  hearing  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  the  head  of 
the  Consular  Affairs  Division  of  the 
State  Department  urged  the  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  granting  authority 
for  summary  exclusion  of  trans- 
parently fraudulent  political  asylum 
cases.  Many  of  these  ineligible  asylum- 
seekers  have  been  involved  in  terror- 
ism attempts,  narcotics  trafficking  and 
other  criminal  acts,  are  abusing  our 
taxpayer-financed  social  safety-net 
programs.  If  we  are  to  do  our  duty,  this 
body  must  respond  quickly  and  favor- 
ably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member  has  been 
coming  to  the  well  of  this  body  to  de- 
nounce this  practice  for  over  a  year. 
Last  year  this  Member  joined  with  an 
initiative  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  McCoLLUM)  in  an  effort  to 
close  this  noxious,  dangerous,  and  ex- 
pensive loophole.  Today,  we  are  once 
again  introducing  legislation  that 
would  provide  summary  exclusion  for 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  illegal  aliens 
who  continue  to  manipulate  the  law  in 
this  manner. 

This  Member  would  urge  his  col- 
leagues to  join  in  this  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  our  U.S.  borders. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  REFUGE  SYSTEM: 
SEA  LION  ROCK 

(Mrs.  UNSOELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  celebrated  the  90th  birthday 
of  this  Nation's  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem. As  we  rejoice  in  the  foresighted- 
ness  of  those  who  came  before  us  in  es- 
tablishing the  system,  we  should  also 
speak  out  about  the  problems  on  the 
horizon. 

One  of  those  problems  is  within  the 
Copalis  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  off 
the  coast  of  my  State  of  Washington. 
At  various  times  of  the  year,  bald  ea- 
gles. Stellar  sea  lions,  gray  whales, 
pelicans,  falcons,  and  several  other  en- 
dangered or  threatened  species  call 
.  this  refuge  home.  Yet  within  these 
pristine  borders,  on  an  island  known  as 
Sea  Lion  Rock,  the  Navy  is  continuing 
the  senseless  practice  of  conducting 
bombing  runs  that  jeopardize  the  very 
future  of  these  endangered  birds  and 
marine  mammals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  to  stop.  There 
is  no  compelling  need  of  the  Navy  to 
bomb  this  refuge  and  the  marine  life 
living  there.  It  is  time  for  the  Navy  to 
change. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FIVE  MINNESOTA 
NATIONAL  GUARD  AVIATORS 

(Mr.  RAMSTAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Minnesotans  join  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  deepest  respect 
to  the  families  of  the  five  members  of 
the  Minnesota  Army  National  Guard, 
who  perished  in  the  crash  of  two  heli- 
copters this  past  weekend  at  Camp  Rip- 
ley. 

All  five— CW04C  James  Nichols,  Sgt. 
Larry  Roalstad.  CW02c  Dale  Schmidt, 
Sgt.  James  Teel,  and  CW02c  Mark  Nel- 
son—were dedicated  and  patriotic  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  who  collectively  had 
served  as  Army  aviators  for  53  years 
and  had  flown  over  4,300  hours  in  train- 
ing to  serve  our  State  and  Nation. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  also  go  out 
to  the  two  seriously  injured  survivors 
of  the  crash— Lt.  John  Millen  and  Sgt. 
Roy  Fhurong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  the  Members 
to  please  join  me  in  a  moment  of  silent 
tribute  to  honor  these  five  deceased 
Minnesota  National  Guard  aviators,  for 
they  were  true  American  patriots  who 
represented  the  best  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. 
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STRAIGHT  SHOOTERS  IN 
WASHINGTON 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
hope  is  breaking  out  all  over  America, 
and  some  of  my  Republican  friends 
hate  it.  Why  is  hope  breaking  out? 
Well,  for  the  first  time  they  are  seeing 
a  President  like  we  haven't  seen  in  a 
long  time,  one  that  listens,  one  that  is 
energetic,  and  one  that  is  basing  his 
plan  on  facts,  not  smoke  and  mirrors. 

The  American  people  understand 
that  this  may  be  a  painful  package 
dealing  with  the  threat  of  the  debt,  but 
they  also  understand  we  had  better 
deal  with  the  threat  of  the  debt.  They 
understand  there  are  some  good  parts 
in  it.  there  are  some  investment  parts 
in  it.  there  is  some  tax  stimulus  in  it. 
and  they  also  look  at  his  long-term 
plan  for  defense  conversion.  It  is  a  mes- 
sage. We  either  adopt  it  or  die  in  this 
global  economy.  That  is  a  tough  mes- 
sage, but  it  is  the  right  message. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  week  we 
are  going  to  see  these  people  here  in 
this  Congress  stand  up  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  continue  to  spread  this  hope, 
because  it  has  been  a  long  time  since 
we  have  had  such  straight  shooters 
come  out  of  Washington. 


CUT  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING, 
HEED  CBO'S  ADVICE  ON  ENERGY 
R&D 

(Mr.  LENDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  cut 
Government  spending,  not  raise  taxes. 
In  the  President's  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  he  proclaimed  that  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  is  an  impar- 
tial and  fair  source  of  information  con- 
cerning the  budget. 

Well,  here  is  what  CBO  said  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy: 

After  two  decades  of  spending,  few  success- 
ful energy  technologies  have  emerged  from 
these  research  and  development  programs. 
Given  this  lack  of  success,  DOE  could  cut 
back  on  programs  for  near-term  develop- 
ment. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's 
budget  does  not  reflect  this  advice. 
Why  does  the  President  ignore  the  ad- 
vice of  CBO  to  reduce  needless  spend- 
ing? 

We  need  to  cut  Government  spending, 
not  raise  taxes. 


TRUTH  COMES  OUT  ABOUT  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  TORRICELLI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  United  Nations  Truth  Com- 
mission issued  its  report.  Through  the 
smoke  and  horror  of  war.  it  allowed  us 
to  see  events  in  El  Salvador  through- 
out the  last  decade,  and  it  was  a  fright- 
ening sight.  Seventy-five  thousand 
deaths.  Men.  women,  and  children  led 
to  their  senseless  slaughter.  An  arch- 
bishop, labor  leaders,  political  leaders, 
killed  by  death  squads  and  the  mili- 
tary. 

Unwritten,  but  not  unseen  between 
the  lines,  was  another  victim— truth, 
credibility.  For  all  during  those  years 
Ronald  Reagan  and  his  administration 
certified  to  this  Congress  that  there 
was  progress,  human  rights  were  being 
respected,  our  country  was  identifying 
with  people  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what 
Ronald  Reagan  is  thinking  today,  or 
where  George  Shultz  might  be.  or  El- 
liott Abrams  or  Dean  Hinton.  But  I  do 
know  this:  They  cannot  feel  good  about 
themselves  or  what  they  did  to  the 
credibility  of  this  country.  Our  people, 
who  believed  in  peace  and  wanted  a  set- 
tlement in  El  Salvador.  Ronald 
Reagan,  I  do  not  know  what  you  are 
thinking,  but  I  do  not  know  how  you 
and  those  who  served  with  you  feel 
about  yourselves  today  or  how  indeed 
you  can  live  with  this  terrible  truth. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  IS  NO  PLACE 
FOR  WISHFUL  THINKING 

(Mr.  STEARNS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  prepares  to  consider  President 
Clinton's  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1994,  we  should  look  carefully  at 
his  proposed  defense  budget  cuts. 

Last  week,  we  watched  news  reports 
of  President  Boris  Yeltsin  fighting  to 
maintain  his  authority  in  the  face  of 
increasing  demands  by  the  Communist- 
dominated  Russian  Parliament.  I  con- 
sider Boris  Yeltsin  a  great  man,  but  we 
can  no  longer  ignore  the  possibility 
that  he  will  be  unable  to  remain  in 
power  in  Russia. 

I  have  supported  reasonable  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending  in  the  past, 
but  we  should  not  cut  too  much  or  too 
deep.  The  return  of  a  hostile,  or  even 
uncooperative,  government  in  Moscow 
would  contribute  to  instability 
throughout  the  world.  This  would  radi- 
cally increase  the  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  overturn  the  as- 
sumption that  President  Clinton  has 
made  in  his  budget. 

Most  of  the  real  spending  cuts  in 
President  Clintons  budget  were  on  na- 
tional defense.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  look  soberly  at  the  instabil- 
ity throughout  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  be- 
fore supporting  the  administration's 
drastic  cuts  in  defense. 


PUT  AMERICA  FIRST 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
long  last  America  has  a  President  who 
has  guts.  He  has  told  the  Japanese  and 
he  has  told  the  Europeans  that  we  are 
not  going  to  take  it  anymore  a.nd  we 
are  mad  as  hell.  He  is  saying  to  them 
to  get  your  trade  policies  in  line  with 
fairness  or  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

They  are  cheating  the  United  States, 
and  they  know  it.  They  are  stealing 
jobs  from  Our  Americans.  American 
past  Presidents  and  Congress  have  not 
had  the  backbone  to  do  anything  about 
it.  Bill  Clinton  has  said  to  the  Japa- 
nese this  year,  he  says  don't  come  to 
the  White  House  unless  you  got  some- 
thing to  put  on  the  table.  He  said  to 
the  Europeans,  stop  freezing  out  Amer- 
ican products  or  we  are  going  to  retali- 
ate. 

Tomorrow  they  start  negotiations  on 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. I  am  saying  that  you  do  not  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  hope  the 
President  goes  down  there  and  nego- 
tiates first  on  the  environment,  health, 
safety,  pay  equity,  and  benefits.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  put  America  first. 
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THE  PRESIDENT- S  FOUR 
PROBLEMS 


(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  niinute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
)iis  r6iTi£Lrks  ) 

Mr.  BALliENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  CBS 
radio's  Charles  Osgood  said  something 
pretty  clever  this  morning.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  unusual.  Charles  Osgood  is 
a  pretty  clever  guy. 

But  what  he  said,  if  I  may  para- 
phrase, was  this:  President  Clinton 
would  have  all  Americas  problems 
solved  if  it  were  not  for  four  small 
things.  Just  four  small  things  stand  be- 
tween the  President  and  history.  Those 
four  small  things  are:  Addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division. 
His  budget  numbers  do  not  add  up.  If 
they  did,  you  would  have  to  subtract 
more  money  from  taxpayers  than  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  If  you  multiplied  the 
number  of  taxpayers  by  the  amount  of 
tax  Clintonomics  asks  them  to  pay, 
there  are  not  enough  people  among 
which  you  can  divide  the  burden. 

Four  small  things.  Addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division.  Be- 
cause the  President  in  his  budget  has 
failed  to  master  these  four  small 
things,  these  four  small  things  will 
master  him. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ross 
Perot  said  recently  the  devil  is  in  the 
details.  He  could  have  added  the  devil 
you  know  is  better  than  the  devil  that 
you  don't  know. 

Last  week  Republicans  here  in  the 
House  offered  up  a  package  to  cut  the 
budget  deficit  by  $430  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  in  a  specific  plan  that  does 
not  raise  taxes. 
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This  week,  the  President  is  asking  us 
to  consider  a  budget  resolution  that  is 
just  more  generalizations,  promises 
and  no  details.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
details  are  not  expected  to  get  here 
until  April  5.  but  yet  we  have  to  vote 
on  this  package  this  week. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  said  the 
President  has  guts.  Well,  if  the  Presi- 
dent has  guts,  he  ought  to  have  the 
guts  to  give  us  the  specifics  about  his 
plan. 

The  American  people  expect  to  know 
the  details,  the  specifics.  Frankly,  the 
American  people,  in  my  opinion,  de- 
serve to  know  the  truth  about  this 
budget. 


HOME  HEALTH  CARE 

(Ms.  BANNER  aisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks. ) 

Ms.  DANNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
weekday  morning  on  a  popular  tele- 
vision show,  one  of  the  personalities 
recognizes  individuals  who  have 
reached  or  passed  their  100th  birthday. 
Many  of  these  honorees,  though  of  an 
advanced  age.  have  the  option  of  stay- 
ing in  their  own  home  through  utiliza- 
tion of  a  most  important  program — 
home  health  care.  This  program  per- 
mits them  to  maintain  not  only  their 
dignity,  but  their  independence,  as 
well,  while  receiving  necessary  care. 

Such  assistance  is  important  not 
only  to  those  to  whom  care  must  be 
given,  but  also  to  the  care  givers  them- 
selves; the  families.  As  our  population 
ages  and  medical  technology  advances, 
more  and  more  families  face  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  care  for  their 
loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  long-term  care  must  be 
made  a  critical  part  of  health  care  re- 
form. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  inclusion  of  home  health  care  as  a 
cornerstone  of  any  basic  benefits 
health  package.  Only  with  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  program  will  we  insure 
reliable  access  and  competent  delivery 
of  this  most-needed  service. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  BOEHNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


THE  BIG  SNOW  JOB 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  you  were  anywhere  along  the  east 
coast  during  the  last  few  days,  you 
were  surely  snowed  under  by  several 
feet  of  snow.  Luckily,  the  Sun  is  now 
shining,  the  snow  is  beginning  to  melt 
and  people  are  starting  to  move  and  to 
get  back  to  business  again. 

Well,  if  you  were  anywhere  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  last  12  years,  you  were 
also  snowed  in.  Unfortunately,  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administration  did  a 
real  snow  job  on  the  American  people. 
Their  borrow-and-spend  mentality  left 
us  so  snowed  in  that  we  could  not  even 
dig  ourselves  out.  Those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  are  glad  that  January 
5  heralded  in  a  new  springtime  in 
America,  and  all  of  us  have  a  chance 
for  a  new  beginning  with  President 
Clinton's  economic  plan,  which  encom- 
passes a  long-term  vision  that  will  re- 
duce the  Federal  deficit,  invest  in  our 
future,  reinvigorate  the  economy,  cre- 
ate jobs  and  cut  spending. 

As  everyone  knows,  after  a  winter  of 
the  12-year  Reagan-Bush  economic  hi- 
bernation, fiscal  reality  has  to  set  in, 
and  it  is  now  time  to  get  on  to  the 
business  of  restoring  our  country  to  its 
former  economic  prominence. 

My  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  been  working  hard  to  trim 
down  the  budget  and  have  gone  beyond 
the  President's  plan  by  cutting  even 
more,  $63  million  more,  in  discre- 
tionary spending.  That  is  the  true 
angel,  not  the  devil. 


March  16,  1993 

THE  INSPECrrOR  GENERAL 

(Mr.  RIDGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  surely 
have  short  memories  around  these 
Halls.  Last  year,  amidst  the  House 
bank  and  post  office  scandals,  the  cries 
for  reform  were  unprecedented. 

In  a  triumph  of  symbolism  over  sub- 
stance, a  mislabeled  reform  package 
was  adopted,  including  a  powerless  in- 
spector general.  This  inspector  general 
was  not  independent  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  not  autonomous 
like  those  found  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  was  not  designed  to  re- 
spond to  individual  Members  or  staff. 

This  inspector  general  was  designed 
to  serve  as  the  lap  dog  of  the  Conrmiit- 
tee  on  House  Adininistration.  Hardly 
reassuring  since  it  was  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  that  was 
originally  responsible  for  overseeing 
the  House  bank  and  the  post  office  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  we  did  not  get  it 
right  the  first  time,  let  us  try  it  again. 
Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  repeals  this  impotent  and  yet  un- 
filled position  with  an  IG  that  is  true 
to  its  function  as  an  independent 
watchdog. 

It  is  about  time  we  were  answerable 
to  the  public  rather  than  just  our- 
selves. I  would  encourage  all  Members, 
particularly  the  new  110  freshmen  who 
came  here  with  an  idea  of  reforming 
this  institution,  those  interested  in  re- 
storing its  credibility,  to  consider  co- 
sponsorship. 
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AN  AMERICAN  NEIGHBORHOOD 

(Ms.  McKINNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  MCKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  weekend.  I  visited  a  neighborhood 
in  my  district  that  area  industry  has 
treated  absolutely  criminally.  I  would 
like  to  thank  Dr.  Frank  Rumph,  chair- 
man of  the  Georgia  Governor's  Task 
Force,  for  conducting  this  tour. 

The  Hyde  Park  and  Virginia  subdivi- 
sions in  the  city  of  Augusta  have  been 
the  targets  of  numerous  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  local.  State,  regional, 
and  now  national  health  and  environ- 
ment agencies  to  try  to  explain  the  suf- 
fering. I  conducted  my  own  study  this 
weekend  by  using  my  five  senses: 

I  looked  at  the  ditches  that  used  to 
now  from  one  of  the  suspected  indus- 
tries— a  wood-processing  plant.  I  saw 
the  rainbow  colors  in  the  water  that  is 
the  trademark  of  creosote. 

My  hands  felt  the  skin  lesions  on  the 
palms  of  Rev.  Alvin  Gilcrest,  a  long- 
time resident  of  the  area. 

I  heard  the  testimonials  of  residents 
like  Miles  Roberts,  whose  mother's 
house  was  tested  for  arsenic  levels,  and 


the  results  showed  that  the  level  was  10 
times  that  necessary  for  cleanup. 

My  nose  was  irritated  by  the  stench 
of  the  same  wood-processing  plant 
whose  machines  stopped  running  over  6 
years  ago. 

Oh,  yes— finally  taste.  Well,  let  us 
just  say  that  every  time  I  think  of  the 
children  who  grow  up  in  this  area  and 
attend  Clara  Jenkins  Elementary 
School,  I  wonder  if  I  will  ever  taste  the 
meal  I  last  ate. 

If  America  truly  is  the  land  of  the 
free,  then  these  neighborhoods  cer- 
tainly are  the  home  of  the  brave. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 

REPUBLICANS  AND  DEMOCRATS 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  President  gave  us  the  outline  of  his 
budget  proposal,  he  and  the  Democrats 
in  this  House  have  been  baiting  Repub- 
licans to  come  forward  with  a  budget 
plan  that  attacks  the  deficit.  "Show  us 
your  specifics,  "  they  told  us.  "Tell  us 
where  you  would  make  cuts." 

Well,  budget  Republicans  have  done 
just  that.  We  have  a  plan,  and  it  is  a 
better  alternative.  Why?  Because  it  in- 
volves more  deficit  reduction  and  no 
tax  increases  for  the  American  people. 

There  is  no  tinkering  with  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund,  as  the  Democrats 
would  do.  There  are  no  spending  in- 
creases for  a  bogus  stimulus.  There  is 
no  smoke  and  mirrors:  nothing  in  our 
proposal  is  a  tax  increase  but  labeled  a 
spending  cut.  And  the  Republican  al- 
ternative would  mean  less  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  real  spending  cuts,  cuts  that  the 
Americans  want  before  we  have  tax  in- 
creases. 

This  alternative  illustrates  the  fun- 
damental difference  between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  Republicans 
want  less  Government,  no  new  taxes, 
and  less  spending.  Democrats  want 
more  taxes  and  more  spending. 

We  have  a  budget  alternative,  and  it 
has  the  specifics.  Our  proposal  deserves 
a  good  faith  debate  and  consideration 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  where  are  your  cuts? 
Is  it  now  time  you  showed  them  to  us? 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMKRY).  The  Chair  would  remind 
the  gentleman  that  the  rules  of  the 
House  require  Members  to  address  the 
Chair,  not  the  President  or  other  per- 
sons. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  shipyard  that  is 
very  near  my  district,  and  that  is  the 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  in  Califor- 
nia—Long Beach,  CA. 

This  institution  is  a  unique  and  very 
valuable  asset,  not  only  to  that  district 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 

RESCUE  OF  DANISH  JEWRY 
(Mr.    HOYER   asked   and   was   given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  tonight  in 
2105  Rayburn  from  6  to  8  p.m.,  there 


but  also  to  southern  California  and  to    will  be  a  reception  commemorating  the 

50th  anniversary  of  the  rescue  of  Dan- 
ish Jewry.  I  invite  and  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  attend. 

The  magnificent  and  courageous  acts 
of  the  Danes,  who  collectively  as  a  na- 
tion sheltered  and  rescued  virtually  its 
entire  Jewish  population  during  World 
War  II  are  testament  to  what  peoples 
are  capable  of  doing. 

The  saving  of  its  Jewish  population, 
indeed  not  just  the  Jews  of  Denmark 
but  those  of  any  nation  who  were  in 
Denmark  at  that  time,  was  a  gesture 
rare  for  the  times  in  which  it  took 
place.  In  a  world  totally  eclipsed  by 
one  of  the  darkest  moments  of  human 
anguish,  the  people  of  Denmark  offered 
light  and  hope  to  all  who  were  destined 
to  die  by  virtue  of  their  religion  or  eth- 
nicity. 

It  was  on  Danish  soil,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Nazi  action  against  Jews 
failed  miserably. 

It  is  often  said  of  Denmark.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  is  a  small  nation.  This 
is  true,  but  it  is  enlarged  by  its  great- 
ness of  spirit  and  commitment  to 
humanity. 

And  so,  while  we  mourn  the  loss  of  so 
many  victims  and  are  reminded  of  the 
malevolence  of  world  history,  we  are 
also  here  to  celebrate  life  and  the  cour- 
age and  the  betieficence  of  man. 


California  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  shocked  to 
learn  about  the  number  of  bases  that 
were  on  the  base  closure  list  in  Califor- 
nia, particularly  in  northern  Califor- 
nia, and  the  impact,  of  course,  in  Cali- 
fornia could  be  tremendously  devastat- 
ing. 

Of  course,  we  know  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia right  now  is  experiencing  an  in- 
ordinately high  unemployment  level. 
However,  I  must  say,  I  was  very  sur- 
prised and  pleasantly  surprised  that 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  was 
not  on  that  base  closure  list. 

However,  I  would  like  to  encourage 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
work  with  me  and  to  work  with  our 
Senators  to  make  sure  that  not  only 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  but  other 
shipyards  and  other  bases  in  California 
stay  off  the  list  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic downturn  in  California,  with  the 
aerospace  industry  downturning.  We 
need  the  help  of  all  parties  concerned. 


PROTECTING  THE  LONG  BEACH 
NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

(Mr.  TUCKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


A  BUDGET  ALTERNATIVE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  all  have  heard  the  expression, 
"Just  do  it." 

If  the  Democrats  and  Republicans 
agree  that  overspending  is  not  good, 
then  let  us  stop  overspending. 

Today  I  am  presenting  a  proposal  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  ask  for  per- 
mission to  substitute  a  budget  resolu- 
tion that  calls  for  a  balanced  budget  in 
5  years. 

It  limits  the  growth  in  some  pro- 
grams, such  as  Social  Security,  to  6.5 
percent.  Others  it  limits  to  1  percent  a 
year.  But  it  does  resolve  the  problem  of 
overspending  in  5  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  watch- 
ing somebody  sink  in  the  cold  river  out 
there  and  we  decide  to  save  them,  then 
we  just  do  it. 

Well,  we  are  starting  to  sink  in  this 
economy  because  we  insist  on  over- 
spending with  a  credit-card  mentality. 
What  it  is  doing  is  taking  money  that 
could  be  used  in  the  private  sector  to 
help  the  economy,  to  borrow  money  for 
a  new  car,  a  new  home,  or  to  go  to  col- 
lege. 

I  say,  let  us  just  do  it.  Let  us  decide 
that  we  are  going  to  do  it  and  make 
the  cuts  that  are  necessary. 


D    1250 


AUTHORIZING  SPECIAL  ORDER 
TIME 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow at  the  appropriate  time,  after 
the  other  special  orders,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
60  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  only  to  sug- 
gest that  if  we  start  asking  for  special 
orders,  with  all  due  respect  to  my  col- 
league, during  the  course  of  1-minutes 
as  opposed  to  doing  it  in  the  list,  I  do 
not  have  any  objection,  obviously,  to 
the  gentleman's  request,  but  I  just  am 
wondering  if  we  get  into  that  during  1 
minute,  we  will  all  be.  I  think,  perhaps 
more  on  guard  than  we  need  to  be. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question,  through 
the  Chair? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman,  is  it  his  un- 
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derstanding.  speaking  for  the  leader- 
ship, that  there  is  not  going  to  be  a 
problem  with  doing  the  special  orders? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
to  reserve  the  right  to  object,  I  have 
not  talked  to  the  leadership,  but  I  can- 
not imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will 
object  to  a  special  order  on  the  gentle- 
mans  side  of  the  aisle,  any  more  than 
we  would  expect  the  gentleman  to  ob- 
ject to  one  on  our  side. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  continue  to  yield,  I 
only  raised  the  point  because  it  has 
happened  recently,  last  week. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Member 
objected  to  a  request  for  a  special 
order? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NO  MORE  BLARNEY:  CUT 
SPENDING,  DON'T  RAISE  TAXES 

(Mr.  DOOLITTLE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  to  cut  spending,  not  raise  taxes. 
Tomorrow  is  St.  Patrick's  Day.  It  has 
become  evident  that  President  Clinton 
has  kissed  the  Blarney  Stone.  He  con- 
vinced the  American  people  that  his 
budget  was  specific,  but  compared  to 
the  Republican  budget  it  was  clear  as 
the  Irish  mist. 

He  wants  to  make  us  believe  that  his 
economic  stimulus  package  will  help 
move  the  economy,  but  the  economy  is 
already  moving  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Ever  since  the  Druids  were  in 
Ireland  we  have  known  that  raising 
taxes  will  stall  an  economy,  not  stimu- 
late it. 

He  wants  to  convince  us  that  his 
emergency  spending  program  is  a  des- 
perately important  investment  that 
will  create  jobs,  but  at  $93,000  a  job  he 
must  think  we  have  all  imbibed  too 
much,  if  he  wants  us  to  believe  this 
jobs  bill  is  cost-effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop  the  blarney.  It  is  time  to 
cut  spending,  not  raise  taxes. 


PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC  PACKAGE 
BENEFITS  SMALL  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  POMEROY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  economic  package  offers 
more  targeted  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness than  we  have  seen  from  the  White 
House  for  a  long  time.  In  the  prior  ad- 
ministration we  saw  unaddressed  issues 
push  this  country  into  a  painful  and 
prolonged     recession     that     literally 


closed  the  doors  of  millions  of  small 
businesses  all  across  the  country. 

In  contrast,  the  stimulus  package  be- 
fore this  body  offers  meaningful  relief 
and  real  growth  opportunities  geared 
specifically  for  small  business.  The  re- 
lief includes  a  capital  gains  tax  cut  tai- 
lormade  to  attract  long-term  invest- 
ment in  small  business.  This  measure 
will  make  it  easier  to  obtain  the  cap- 
ital required  to  start  and  grow  these 
small  businesses. 

The  opportunity  to  grow  is  provided 
by  an  investment  tax  credit.  This  tax 
credit  starts  at  7  percent  and  becomes 
permanent  at  5  percent  after  2  years. 
These  proposals  have  been  welcome 
news  to  the  small  business  men  and 
women  in  my  State.  This  is  precisely 
the  recession-buster  many  individual 
businesses  are  looking  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  recognizing  the  crucial  role  of 
small  business  in  getting  our  economy 
going  again  and  giving  them  substan- 
tial assistance  in  our  stimulus  pack- 
age. 


ARKANSAS  BILL  WILLIES 

(Mr.  HOKE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HOKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  gonna  tell 
you  a  story  bout  President  Bill  who 
wrote  a  big  budget  and  sent  it  to  the 
Hill.  Then  the  taxpa.vers  started 
lookin'  at  the  pages  finding  tax  and 
spending  that  was  just  outrageous. 

The  sum  of  $300  billion  in  new  taxes? 

So  the  people  start  writing  letters  to 
the  President,  "In  all  that  new  spend- 
ing, you  gotta  make  a  dent."  But  for 
Congressmen,  the  spending  is  what 
they  wanna  see,  an  economic  stimulus 
package  yes-sir-ee! 

Golf  courses.  White  water  rafting. 
Sooo-eeeel 

These  make-work  jobs  just  create 
more  debt.  And  our  kids'  kids'  kids  will 
have  to  pay  us  out  of  it.  But  to  Hillary 
and  Bill  what's  $16  billion  or  a  trillion 
among  friends?  It  seems  the  tax  and 
tax  and  spending  just  never  ends. 

I  got  the  Arkansas  Bill  Willies. 


NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  ACKERMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  vio- 
lence and  brutality  are  not  solutions  to 
the  tragedy  of  Northern  Ireland.  For 
years.  I  have  followed  with  a  profound 
sense  of  sadness,  the  violence,  and  hate 
which  festers  there. 

President  Clinton's  promise  to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  playing  a 
more  proactive  role  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  to  end  the  human  rights 
abuses  in  that  beleaguered  region 
should  be  applauded  by  all  of  us.  Am- 


nesty International.  Helsinki  Watch, 
and  our  own  State  Department  have  all 
documented  cases  of  civil  liberties 
abuse  in  Northern  Ireland. 

As  some  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  indicated  in  a  letter  to 
President  Clinton: 

The  discussion  on  human  rights  in  Ulster 
must  not  be  removed  from  the  political  dia- 
logue. British  human  rights  abuses  may  not 
be  the  sole  cause  of  the  violence  in  Northern 
Ireland.  But  reform  of  those  abuses,  in  our 
view,  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  promote  bicommunal 
endeavors  such  as  Project  Children, 
which  has  long  been  supported  by  my 
good  friends,  Tom  Manton,  Ben  Gil- 
man,  and  Joe  Kennedy.  By  bringing 
Protestant  and  Catholic  children  to- 
gether for  a  summer  in  the  United 
States,  the  seeds  of  hate  are  slowly 
being  replaced  with  the  roots  of  friend- 
ship. 

Let  us  all  work  for  the  furtherance  of 
Human  Rights  in  Northern  Ireland. 
The  children,  all  of  our  children, 
deserve  no  less. 


URGING  MEMBERS  TO  SUPPORT 
CUTS  IN  COMMITTEE  STAFFS 

(Mr.  KINGSTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  proposal  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Ms.  Dunn]  to  cut  committee  staffs  by 
25  percent.  The  proposal  is  a  good  one, 
a  solid,  straightforward,  no-nonsense 
way  to  save  millions  of  dollars  from 
our  budget. 

It  is  very  simple.  It  is  just  like  what 
we  do  in  our  households,  our  busi- 
nesses, companies,  or  organizations: 
just  a  plain  25-percent  reduction  in 
staff,  pure,  and  simple.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  not  gotten  much  publicity.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  does 
not  use  Clintonesque  words  such  as 
"investment  "  and  "contribution  "  and 
other  media  buzz  terms. 

Nonetheless,  the  President  asks  for 
specifics,  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Ms.  Dunn]  has  given  him 
one.  The  proposal  has  three  advan- 
tages. No.  1.  it  saves  money,  over  $10 
million.  No.  2.  it  cuts  out  the  insula- 
tion of  Representatives  because  of  the 
many  staff  members  that  are  surround- 
ing them.  Constituents  will  not  have  to 
go  through  staff  if  they  want  to  talk  to 
their  Congressmen,  they  can  go 
straight  to  their  Representatives. 

No.  3.  it  is  simple,  perhaps  too  simple 
for  Washington.  It  does  not  need  a  con- 
ference committee,  legislation,  and  it 
does  not  need  a  lot  of  support  groups. 
All  it  takes  is  an  act  of  Congress. 
Maybe  that  is  the  problem. 


MERCHANT  SEAMEN  REEMPLOY- 
MENT RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1993 

(Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GENE  GREEN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
1109.  the  Merchant  Seamen  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  Act  of  1993. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  reem- 
ployment rights  and  other  benefits  for 
any  member  of  a  reserve  component. 
These  rights  and  benefits  shall  be 
equivalent  to  those  that  are  provided 
by  chapter  43  of  title  38  under  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  which  allows  seamen  to 
be  rehired  at  their  civilian  jobs  after 
they  have  served  in  active  duty. 

During  Operation  Desert  Shield  there 
were  seamen  who  were  ready  and  will- 
ing to  serve  on  Ready  Reserve  vessels, 
but  could  not  because  their  jobs  were 
not  protected.  This  reemployment  leg- 
islation is  needed  so  that  seamen's  jobs 
will  be  guaranteed  after  war.  a  na- 
tional emergency,  activated  training, 
or  during  alertness  exercises. 

This  bill  does  not  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form,  demand  that  a  mariner  volun- 
teer for  service.  Nor  will  labor-manage- 
ment agreements  be  changed  or  af- 
fected. This  reemployment  right  does 
not  cost  the  Government  anything  and 
it  allows  them  to  utilize  these  dedi- 
cated individuals  for  military  needs. 

These  dedicated  mariners  are  there 
to  protect  the  United  States  in  time  of 
national  crisis.  If  these  individuals  are 
ready  and  willing  to  risk  their  lives 
and  protect  us.  then  we  need  to  make 
sure  their  jobs  are  guaranteed  and  pro- 
tected. 


NEGOTIATIONS  TOWARD  A  UNITED 
STATES-JAPAN  FREE-TRADE 

AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  listening 
to  administration  trade  officials  in  re- 
cent weeks.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
Gatorade  commercial  with  Chicago 
Bulls  star  Michael  Jordan.  In  the  com- 
mercial, children  sing  "I  want  to  be 
like  Mike!  "  In  the  case  of  the  Clinton 
administration's  emerging  trade  pol- 
icy, the  refrain  should  be  "I  want  to  be 
like  Japan." 

In  the  name  of  strategic  trade,  the 
Clinton  team  wants  to  create  a  cadre  of 
Government  managers  to  identify,  nur- 
ture, and  subsidize  certain  sectors  of 
the  economy.  This  form  of  managed 
trade  or  industrial  policy  plays  right 
into  Japan's  hands,  and  will  most  cer- 
tainly lead  to  a  trade  war  that  we  can- 
not win. 

Instead.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  play 
to  the  strengths  of  America's  competi- 
tive advantage,  and  convince  Japan  to 
open  up  its  markets  and  become  more 


like  the  United  States,  where  consum- 
ers, not  Government  bureaucrats  and 
corporate  interests,  determine  what  is 
bought  and  sold,  and  at  what  price. 
How  do  we  accomplish  this  objective? 
By  negotiations  leading  to  a  United 
States-Japan  free-trade  agreement. 


D  1300 
ENDING  GRIDLOCK 

(Mr,  KLINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KLINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  worst 
that  we  could  do  for  our  economy  and 
the  deficit  is  to  do  nothing. 

The  budget  and  stimulus  package  we 
will  consider  later  this  week  can  begin 
to  end  gridlock  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  and  the  combination  of  spend- 
ing cuts  and  tax  increases  and  invest- 
ments contained  in  those  two  bills  will 
reduce  the  deficit  and  start  to  put  our 
country  back  to  work  again. 

Taken  together,  the  budget  and  stim- 
ulus package  will  provide  jobs  for 
America's  workers,  improve  our  Na- 
tion's infrastructure,  and  target  criti- 
cal resources  to  the  education  and 
training  needs  of  our  Nation's  children, 
youth,  and  adults. 

Mr.  Speaker,  former  President  Harry 
Truman  said  in  his  book  "Where  the 
Buck  Stops."  as  he  reflected  on  the 
Presidency.  "There  are  not  good  or  bad 
Presidents,  there  are  just  those  who  de- 
cide to  do  nothing.  "  Our  own  Presi- 
dent, Bill  Clinton,  has  shown  that  he  is 
willing  to  take  the  steps  to  do  some- 
thing. I  think  that  Congress  should 
take  the  lead  and  help  him  to  lead  us 
down  the  road. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CALIFORNIAN 
DREW  BARRY,  GEORGIA  TECH'S 
FRESHMAN  GUARD 

(Mr.  BAKER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BAKER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  this  U.S.  Congress,  I  am  a  fresh- 
man from  Danville,  CA.  Today,  I  want 
to  talk  about  another  freshman  from 
Danville,  CA. 

Drew  Barry,  freshman  guard  for  the 
Georgia  Tech  basketball  team,  led  his 
teammates  in  an  amazing  weekend  of 
upsets. 

Seeded  sixth  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  tournament.  Drew  and  the 
Yellow  Jackets  had  the  tough  task  of 
facing  Duke  in  the  first  round.  Georgia 
Tech  ignored  the  experts  and  upset  the 
defending  national  champion  Blue  Dev- 
ils. 

After  defeating  Clemson  in  the  sec- 
ond round,  the  Yellow  Jackets  were  to 
face  the  No.  1-ranked  team  in  the  coun- 
try—the North  Carolina  Tar  Heels  who 
were  on  an  11-game  winning  streak. 


Against  the  odds.  Tech  went  on  to 
upset  North  Carolina  to  win  the  ACQ 
championship  in  a  nail-biter  that  went 
down  to  the  wire. 

What  is  more.  Drew  Barry  was  named 
to  the  all-ACC  tournament  team  and 
broke  the  ACC  tournament  record  for 
total  assists  with  27. 

I  am  proud  of  Drew  Barry,  freshman 
from  Danville,  CA. 


SERIOUS  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE 
WAR  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  truth  about  El  Salvador's 
bloody  civil  war  is  finally  starting  to 
be  confirmed.  After  75,000  deaths  and 
some  of  the  worst  human  rights  viola- 
tions ever  seen  in  this  hemisphere,  the 
U.N.  Truth  Commission  has  revealed 
that  the  lion's  share  of  the  war's  atroc- 
ities were  committed  by  the  Salva- 
doran  (Government,  a  government  that 
received  over  $6  billion  in  aid  from  the 
United  States  taxpayers  in  the  1980's. 
and  whose  military  officers  were 
trained  in  the  United  States. 

The,  Commission  should  be  com- 
mended for  its  work,  and  also  identify- 
ing the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
leftwing  forces.  The  Commission  veri- 
fies facts  that  many  of  us  have  known 
for  a  long  time.  that  Robert 
D'Aubuisson  is  behind  the  cold-blooded 
assassination  of  Archbishop  Romeros 
in  the  1980's.  that  high  military  com- 
manders participated  in  the  coverup  of 
the  murder  of  the  American  nuns  in  El 
Salvador,  and  that  high  ranking  army 
officers  plotted  the  murder  of  six  Jes- 
uit priests  in  1989. 

Sadly,  the  Reagan-Bush  administra- 
tions sought  to  protect  their  allies 
from  these  facts  and  to  mislead  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress. 
This  report  raises  serious  questions, 
and  we  should  ask  for  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  State  Department  about  its 
activities  in  El  Salvador  during  the 
1980's. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  REVERSAL 
OF  POSITION 

(Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  not  taken  long  for  us  to 
realize  the  contradictions,  changes, 
and  reversals  of  position  made  by  our 
President. 

On  the  domestic  side,  a  middle-class 
tax  cut  has  turned  into  a  tax  increase 
for  many  Americans. 

An  energy  consumption  tax.  once  off 
limits  during  the  campaign,  is  now  an 
integrral  part  of  the  economic  stimulus 
plan. 

And,  our  senior  citizens  are  now 
being  asked  to  contribute  more  toward 
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the  years  of  rampant  Government 
spending. 

Yes,  as  President  Bush  said  last  Oc- 
tober, elect  Bill  Clinton  and  hold  on  to 
your  wallet.  So  true. 

On  foreig^n  affairs,  the  Haiti  immi- 
gration problem  which  outraged  many 
in  Congress  when  Mr.  Bush  introduced 
the  policy — a  policy  that  candidate  Bill 
Clinton  expressed  his  grave  concern 
and  objection — is  now  an  immigration 
policy  that  President  Clinton  has  also 
embraced. 

I  guess  the  positive  aspect  about  tak- 
ing both  sides  on  an  issue  is  that  it  is 
very  difficult  not  to  be  right. 


DEFERRAL    OF    BUDGET    AUTHOR- 
ITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  103-57) 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Mazzoli)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together   with   the   accompanying   pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  I  herewith  report  one  revised 
deferral  of  budget  authority,  totaling 
J46.1  million. 

This  deferral  affects  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  details  of  this  de- 
ferral are  contained  in  the  attached  re- 
port. 

William  J.  Clinton. 
The  White  House.  March  16. 1993. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  concluded  on 
all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 


(1)  REQUIREMENT.— The  packaging  of  any  toy 
or  game  intended  for  use  by  children  who  are  at 
least  3  years  old  but  not  older  than  6  years  or 
such  other  upper  age  limit  as  the  Commission 
may  determine  which  may  not  be  less  than  5 
years  old.  any  descriptive  materials  which  ac- 
company such  toy  or  game,  and  the  bin,  con- 
tainer for  retail  display,  or  vending  machine 
from  which  it  is  dispensed  shall  bear  or  contain 
the  cautionary  label  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
if  the  toy  or  game — 

(A)  is  manufactured  for  sale,  offered  for  sale, 
or  distributed  in  commerce  in  the  United  States, 
and 

<B)  includes  a  small  part,  as  defined  by  the 
Commission. 

In  the  case  of  such  a  toy  or  game  dispensed  from 
a  vending  machine,  the  packaging  of  such  toy 
or  game  shall  not  be  required  to  bear  the  cau- 
tionary label  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Label.— The  cautionary  label  required 
paragraph  (I)  for  a  toy  or  game  shall  be  as 
follows: 


CHILD  SAFETY  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  965)  to  provide  for 
toy  safety  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  965 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Safety 
Protection  Act". 

SEC.  2.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LABELING  AND  BAN- 
NING. 

(a)  Toys  or  Games  for  Children  Who  are 

AT  LEAST  3.— 


Insert  folio  lA  here. 


(b)  Balloons.  Small  Balls,  and  Marbles 
AND  Toys  and  Ga.mes.— 

(1)  Requirement.— In  the  case  of  any  bal- 
loon, small  ball  intended  for  children  3  years  of 
age  or  older,  marble  intended  for  children  3 
years  of  age  or  older,  or  any  toy  or  game  which 
contains  such  a  balloon,  small  ball,  or  marble, 
which  is  manufactured  for  sale,  offered  for  sale, 
or  distributed  in  commerce  in  the  United 
States— 

(A)  the  packaging  of  such  balloon,  small  ball, 
or  marble  or  toy  or  game, 

(B)  any  descriptive  materials  which  accom- 
pany such  balloon,  small  ball,  or  marble  or  toy 
or  game,  and 

(C)  the  bin  or  container  for  retail  display  of  a 
balloon,  small  ball,  or  marble  or  toy  or  game  or 
the  vending  machine  from  which  the  balloon, 
small  ball,  or  marble  or  toy  or  game  is  dispensed, 
shall  contain  the  cautionary  label  described  in 
paragraph  (2).  In  the  case  of  such  a  balloon, 
small  ball,  or  marble  or  toy  or  game  dispensed 
from  a  vending  machine,  the  packaging  of  such 
a  balloon,  small  ball,  or  marble  or  toy  or  game 
shall  not  be  required  to  bear  the  cautionary 
label  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Label. — The  cautionary  label  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  a  balloon,  small  ball, 
marble,  or  toy  or  game  shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  Balloons.— 


Insert  folio  2A  here. 


Insert  folio  3A  here. 


(C)  Marbles,  toys,  and  games.— 


(B)  Small  balls.— 


Insert  folio  4A  here. 


(3)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, a  small  ball  is  a  ball  with  a  diameter  of 
1.75  inches  or  less. 

(c)  General  Labeling  Requirements.— All 
labeling  required  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for 
a  toy  or  game  or  balloon,  small  ball,  or  marble 
shall— 

(1)  be  prominently  and  conspicuously  dis- 
played on  the  packaging  of  the  toy  or  game  or 
balloon,  small  tKtU,  or  marble,  on  any  descrip- 
tive materials  which  accompany  the  toy  or  game 
or  balloon,  small  ball,  or  marble,  and  on  the  bin 
or  container  for  retail  display  of  the  toy  or  game 
or  balloon,  small  ball,  or  marble  or  the  vending 
machine  from  which  the  toy  or  game  or  balloon, 
small  ball,  or  marble  is  dispensed,  and 

(2)  be  visible  and  noticeable. 

(d)  ENFORCE.VENT.—The  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  regulation  issued  by  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  under  section  3(b)  of  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1262(b)). 

(e)  Other  S.mall  Balls.— A  small  ball— 

(1)  intended  for  children  under  the  age  of  3, 
and 

(2)  with  a  diameter  of  1.75  inches  or  less, 

shall  be  considered  a  banned  hazardous  sub- 
stance under  section  2(q)  of  the  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act. 

SEC.  a.  REGULATIONS  AND  EFFECTIVE  DATS. 

(a)  Regulations.— The  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  shall  promulgate  regulations, 
under  section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  the  implementation  of  section  2  by  January 
I,  1994.  Subsections  (f)  through  (i)  of  section  3  of 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1262)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  of  regulations  under  this  subsection. 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— Section  2  shall  take  ef- 
fect February  I.  1994,  with  respect  to  products 
entered  into  commerce  on  or  after  that  date. 
SBC.  4.  BICYCLE  UEIMBTS. 

(a)  Initial  Standard.— Within  9  months  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  all  bicycle 
helmets  manufactured  after  the  expiration  of 
such  9  months  shall  conform  to— 

(1)  the  ANSI  standard  designated  Z90.4-1984. 

(2)  the  1990  Snell  Memorial  Foundation 
Standard  for  Protective  Headgear  for  Use  in  Bi- 
cycling. B-90,  or 

(3)  such  other  standard  as  the  Commission  de- 
termines is  appropriate, 

until  a  standard  under  subsection  (b)  takes  ef- 
fect. A  helmet  which  does  not  conform  to  a 
standard  identified  in  paragraph  (I).  (2),  or  (3) 
shall,  until  the  standard  takes  effect  under  sub- 
section (b),  be  considered  in  violation  of  a 
consumer  product  safety  standard  issued  under 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 


(b)  Proceeding.— Within  60  days  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  shall  begin  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to— 

(1)  harmonize  the  requirements  of  the  ANSI 
standard,  the  Snell  standard,  and  other  appro- 
priate standards  into  a  standard  of  the  Commis- 
sion, 

(2)  include  in  the  standard  of  the  Commission 
provisions  to  protect  against  helmets  rolling  off 
the  heads  of  riders, 

(3)  include  in  the  standard  of  the  Commission 
standards  which  address  risk  of  injury  to  chil- 
dren, and 

(4)  include  additional  provisions  as  appro- 
priate. 

The  standard  developed  under  paragraphs  (I) 
through  (4)  shall  6e  considered  a  consumer 
product  safety  standard  issued  under  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  and  shall  take  ef- 
fect 1  year  after  the  date  it  is  issued.  Sections  7, 
9,  and  30(d)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  2056,  2058,  2079(d))  shall  not  apply  to 
any  proceeding  under  this  subsection  and  sec- 
tion II  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2060)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  standard  issued  as  a 
result  of  such  proceeding. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Stearns]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the  House  will 
consider,  H.R.  965,  the  Child  Safety 
Protection  Act.  This  legislation  re- 
quires warning  labels  for  toys  that  pose 
a  choking  hazard  to  small  children,  the 
bill  also  establishes  minimum  size  re- 
quirements for  balls  made  for  children 
under  age  3,  and  requires  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mandatory  safety  standard 
for  bicycle  helmets. 

This  bill  received  bipartisan  support 
in  our  committee  and  is  deserving  of 
the  support  of  the  entire  House.  On 
March  2.  1993,  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  favorably  reported 
the  bill  by  voice  vote  with  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In  the  last 
Congress,  essentially  the  same  toy 
safety  and  bicycle  helmet  provisions 
were  approved  by  the  House  when  it 
passed  H.R.  4706,  the  Child  Safety  Pro- 
tection and  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  Improvement  Act,  by 
voice  vote  with  bipartisan  support. 

There  is  broad-based  support  for  hav- 
ing national  toy  safety  requirements 
and  a  mandatory  bicycle  helmet  stand- 
ard. Health  and  safety  experts  think 
toy  labeling  and  minimum  size  require- 
ments, as  well  as  mandatory  require- 
ments, for  bicycle  helmets  are  a  good 
idea.  Consumer  advocates  think  so. 
Even  the  toy  manufacturers  now  think 
having  a  national  toy  labelling  law  is  a 
good  thing  and  they  support  minimum 
size  requirements.  The  bicycle  helmet 
manufacturers  want  a  mandatory  bicy- 
cle helmet  standard. 

As  author  of  the  bill,  and  chair- 
woman of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 


merce, Consumer  Protection,  Comi)eti- 
tiveness,  which  considered  it,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  discuss  the 
importance  of  the  bill. 

There  are  three  important  provisions 
in  this  bill.  The  first  provision  deals 
with  labels  for  toys  with  small  parts. 

Every  year,  too  many  young  children 
choke  to  death  on  small  toys  and  small 
parts  of  toys.  The  CPSC  has  made  us 
aware  that  between  January  1980  and 
July  1991,  186  children  choked  to  death 
on  balloons,  marbles,  small  balls,  and 
other  children's  products.  Countless 
more  children  are  injured  by  such  toys 
each  year. 

While  the  State  of  Connecticut  re- 
cently enacted  labeling  legislation, 
there  are  no  nationally  required  warn- 
ing labels  to  alert  parents  to  the  chok- 
ing hazards  of  small  toys  and  balloons, 
marbles,  and  small  balls. 

Some  toy  companies  voluntarily  use 
labels,  but  since  there  is  no  nationally 
required  language,  the  label  can  say 
virtually  anything.  Many  of  these  la- 
bels do  not  warn  of  the  choking  haz- 
ards associated  with  the  toys.  They 
simply  say  "for  ages  3  and  up"  or  "Not 
recommended  for  children  under  3.  "  In 
these  cases,  a  parent  could  easily  think 
the  age  levels  have  to  do  with  the  in- 
telligence of  the  child,  instead  of  the 
hazards  posed  by  the  toy.  H.R.  965 
rectifies  the  labeling  problem  by  re- 
quiring the  cautionary  labels  on  appli- 
cable toys  to  warn  of  the  choking  haz- 
ard. 

As  revealed  at  a  hearing  on  the  bill, 
some  of  these  labels  do  warn  of  the 
choking  hazards.  However,  some  toy 
packages  are  so  cluttered  with  design 
details  that  it  is  hard  to  see  the  warn- 
ing language  even  if  you  are  looking 
for  it.  H.R.  965  provides  for  the  warning 
to  be  enclosed  in  a  rectangular  box  and 
has  other  similar  requirements  to  en- 
sure that  the  label  does  not  get  lost  in 
a  sea  of  package  clutter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  important 
provision  will  prevent  the  marketing  of 
small  balls  to  children  under  3.  Chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  3  routinely  ex- 
plore their  world  by  putting  objects  in 
their  mouths.  Right  now,  it  is  legal  to 
market  small  balls  to  children  under 
the  age  of  3.  H.R.  965  alleviates  the 
small  ball  hazard  by  requiring  mini- 
mum choke-proof-size  requirements  for 
balls  intended  for  children  under  age  3. 
It  does  not  require  toy  makers  to  stop 
making  balls  of  certain  sizes:  it  only 
tells  them  that  they  cannot  market 
the  small  ones  to  children  under  age  3. 

The  third  portion  of  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  safety  standard  for  bicycle  hel- 
mets. According  to  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  [CPSC],  each 
year  there  are  approximately  1.200  bi- 
cycle-related deaths.  Head  trauma  is 
responsible  for  70  percent  of  the  deaths. 
In  addition,  each  year,  over  half  a  mil- 
lion injuries  related  to  bicycles  are 
treated  in  hospital  emergency  rooms. 
Approximately  30  percent  of  these  inju- 


ries involve  the  face  or  head.  Children 
under  age  15  represent  about  two-thirds 
of  the  bicycle-related  injuries  and  one- 
third  of  the  bicycle-related  deaths. 
There  are  no  legal  requirements  to  en- 
sure compliance  with  these  standards. 

For  most  kids,  their  bike  is  their 
most  prized  possession  and  bicycling 
has  long  been  an  American  family  pas- 
time. These  days,  many  parents  are 
buying  helmets  for  themselves  and 
their  children  to  protect  eigainst  head 
injuries. 

Helmets  currently  sold  in  the  United 
States  meet  voluntary  standards  that 
conform  to  either  the  American  Na- 
tional Standards  Institute  or  the  Snell 
Memorial  Foundation.  Neither  stand- 
ard addresses  rolloff  resistance,  which 
is  designed  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  helmet  will  rolloff  during  a  colli- 
sion. Further,  neither  standard  in- 
cludes specific  requirements  for  chil- 
dren's helmets. 

This  bill  will  make  sure  that  all  hel- 
mets are  designed  to  protect  kids  and 
their  families  from  bicycle-related 
head  injuries.  The  CPSC  must  develop 
a  new  Federal  standard  based  on  the 
existing  voluntary  standards.  The 
standards  must  protect  against  the 
risk  of  helmets  rolling  off  of  the  heads 
of  riders.  While  the  CPSC  is  working  on 
the  new  standard,  the  bill  requires  all 
helmets  made  after  a  certain  date  to 
meet  at  least  one  of  the  voluntary 
standards. 

Since  we  have  a  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  which  was  created 
by  Congress  over  20  years  ago  to  "pro- 
tect the  public  against  unreasonable 
risks  of  injury  associated  with 
consumer  products,  "  one  might  won- 
der, why  does  Congress  have  to  enact 
product  safety  legislation  to  protect 
consumers? 

The  answer  is  that  the  CPSC  is  not 
living  up  to  its  mission  to  protect 
American  consumers  from  hazardous 
products. 

The  CPSC's  work  on  the  toy  safety 
issue  seems  to  make  the  case.  For  in- 
stance, the  CPSC  had  been  looking  at 
labeling  issues  for  a  few  years.  Then  in 
1992,  even  after  the  CPSC's  expert  sUff 
recommended  that  there  be  warning  la- 
bels on  toys  and  minimum  size  require- 
ments for  toy  balls  intended  for  chil- 
dren under  3.  the  Commission  termi- 
nated the  rulemaking. 

Like  my  colleague  and  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Stearns],  I  would  prefer  not  to  deal 
with  product  specific  legislation.  It  is 
my  hope  that  in  the  future,  the  CPSC 
can  take  the  initiative  on  these  mat- 
ters, so  that  we  in  Congress  will  not  be 
required  to  enact  more  product  specific 
legislation. 

But,  until  then,  we  can  protect  our 
children  by  passing  the  Child  Safety 
Protection  Act. 

Before  concluding.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Stearns],  the  ranking  member  of  the 
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subcommittee,  and  his  staff  for  their 
work  on  this  legislation. 
I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

D  1310 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  965,  the  Child  Safe- 
ty Protection  Act,  is  a  bill  which  has 
the  primsiry  objective  of  saving  the 
lives  of  children.  It  addresses  the  po- 
tential hazards  posed  by  such  common- 
place items  £is  toys  with  small  parts, 
small  balls,  marbles,  and  balloons,  as 
well  as  the  lack  of  standards  for  bicy- 
cle helmets. 

The  distinguished  Chairwoman  has 
long  been  known  for  her  efforts  on  be- 
half of  young  children.  Her  concern  for 
this  all  too  often  underrepresented 
group  is  plainly  evident  in  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation.  She  should  be 
commended  for  her  dedication  to  the 
Interests  of  young  children. 

While  I  support  H.R.  965,  I  have  res- 
ervations about  the  manner  in  which 
the  bill  tries  to  achieve  its  objectives. 
H.R.  965  consists  of  two  product-spe- 
cific provisions,  one  relating  to  toys, 
small  balls,  and  balloons,  and  the  other 
relating  to  mandatory  standards  for  bi- 
cycle helmets. 

In  response  to  petitions  by  interested 
parties  and  proposals  by  the  CPSC 
staff,  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  has  already  ruled  on  the 
need  for  substantially  similar  regula- 
tions. In  both  cases  the  CPSC  found  the 
burden  of  proof  as  required  under  the 
authorizing  statutes  insufficient  to 
merit  action.  In  the  case  of  toys  with 
small  parts,  they  found  that  they  were 
unable  to  make  the  necessary  findings 
under  the  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Act  to  justify  issuing  the  regu- 
lation codified  in  H.R.  965.  In  the  case 
of  bicycle  helmets,  the  CPSC  found  it 
unnecessary  to  create  a  mandatory 
standard  because  there  was  not  one, 
but  two.  voluntary  standards  which  bi- 
cycle helmet  manufacturers  used. 

This  bill  represents  Congress'  will- 
ingness to  interfere  in  a  rulemaking 
process  which  we  designed.  I  strongly 
believe  that  if  we  do  not  like  the  out- 
come of  an  administrative  procedure, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  Congress  to 
change  the  process,  and  not  try  to  ad- 
dress serious  problems  only  on  a  prod- 
uct-by-product basis. 

However,  this  bill  does  address  seri- 
ous dangers  to  children  and  substan- 
tially improves  toy  labeling.  The  labels 
required  by  the  legislation  clearly 
warn  parents  of  the  choking  hazards 
posed  by  toys  with  small  parts,  small 
balls,  marbles,  and  balloons.  Too  often 
parents  may  assume  that  age  labeling 
refers  to  a  child's  innate  ability.  This 
bill  makes  that  distinction  clear.  Also, 
there  will  be  benefits  associated  with 
the  improved  standard  for  bicycle  hel- 
mets developed  under  this  legislation. 


This  bill  harmonizes  the  existing  vol- 
untary standards  into  a  single,  manda- 
tory standard  that  must  be  met  by 
both  domestic  producers  and  foreign 
suppliers.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
these  provisions  to  the  safety  of  chil- 
dren. I  will  support  passage  of  H.R.  965. 
In  the  future,  however.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  choose  not  to  interfere  with 
rulemaking  processes  of  its  own  design. 

Ms.  MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  965,  the 
Child  Safety  Protection  Act.  As  a  mother  I  am 
proud  to  support  this  important  legislation. 

H.R.  965  is  a  tlxjugtittui  arxj  critical  piece  of 
legislation  that  will  help  protect  our  children 
from  senseless  injury  and  harm  caused  by  the 
inappropriate  use  of  toys.  In  addition  to  the 
valuable  safety  measures  provided  for  by  this 
worthwhile  legislation,  it  will  also  save  lives 
arxJ  may  reduce  health  care  costs  by  helping 
to  avoKJ  some  common  childhood  accidents. 

As  good  as  this  piece  of  legislation  is,  it 
canrrot  arxJ  will  not  replace  the  action  of  a  re- 
sponsible parent.  No  warning  label,  no  matter 
how  well  drafted  or  visible,  will  save  the  life  of 
a  child  if  the  purchaser  does  not  read  it,  un- 
derstand it,  arxJ  act  upon  it. 

Let  us,  ttierefore,  pass  this  legislation  not  as 
an  end  unto  itself,  but  as  one  step  in  the  proc- 
ess of  educating  parents  to  our  responsibilities 
in  ensunng  child  safety  protection. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  tfie 
Child  Safety  Protection  Act. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  965,  the  ChiW  Safety  Protection  Act.  H.R. 
965  will  help  prevent  small  children  from  chok- 
ing on  small  toys,  arxJ  it  will  also  help  safe- 
guard them  from  tfie  often  deadly  head  inju- 
ries that  occur  in  tMcycle  accidents. 

Healthy  American  chiWren  live  at  risk  of  un- 
intentional, unexpected  injury  every  day.  Ac- 
cording to  Children  Now,  the  Califomia-t)ased 
chikJrens  advocacy  group,  almost  half  of  all 
childtKXxl  deaths  are  due  to  accidents  that 
could  have  been  prevented.  The  National 
Commission  on  Children  confirms  that  acci- 
dents are  one  of  the  leading  threats  to  our 
chikjren's  health,  and  the  leading  cause  of 
death  in  all  children  over  a  year  old.  In  1989. 
accidents  caused  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
deaths  among  those  aged  1  to  4,  and  46  per- 
cent of  the  deaths  among  those  aged  5  to  14. 
In  most  cases,  children  who  live  in  rural  areas 
are  at  a  higher  nsk  of  accidental  death  than 
their  counterparts  who  live  in  or  near  cities. 

Since  1979,  there  has  been  a  ban  on  the 
sale  of  certain  toys  that  are  interKJed  for  chil- 
dren under  3  if  these  toys  present  a  choking, 
aspiration  or  ingestion  hazard  because  of 
small  parts.  Yet,  14  years  later,  choking  re- 
mams  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  ac- 
cidental deaths  among  babies  urxjer  the  age 
of  1.  According  to  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  [CPSC],  from  1980  to 
1991,  186  children  choked  to  death  on  bal- 
loons, marbles,  small  balls,  and  other  chil- 
dren's products.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that 
every  year,  over  3.000  chiWren  under  6  are 
treated  in  fx>spital  emergency  rooms  because 
they  swallowed  or  inhaled  a  small  toy  or  part. 

Choking  continues  to  remain  a  threat  for 
several  reasons.  For  example,  tjalloons  were 
not  included  in  the  1979  ban.  Additionally,  tod- 
dlers often  accidentally  gain  access  to  toys 


that  are  bought  for  oWer  children.  Parents  also 
sonr>etimes  intentionally  allow  children  under  3 
to  play  with  toys  that  are  intended  for  okJer 
chikjren,  even  wfien  the  packaging  bears  a 
waming  for  toddlers.  They  mistakenly  believe 
that  the  warning  has  to  do  with  the  child's  de- 
velopmental age  and  consequently  do  not  re- 
alize that  It  has  been  placed  on  the  package 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  a  small 
chikj  from  choking  on  the  toy.  Therefore,  even 
ttrough  some  dar>gerous  toys  cannot  be  soW 
for  use  by  chiWren  under  3,  thiere  is  no  law 
tfiat  says  that  parents  must  be  warned  about 
the  danger  of  choking  on  small  toys,  and  their 
parts,  ttiat  are  intended  for  children  over  3, 
even  if  these  toys  are  unsafe. 

In  response,  the  ChiW  Safety  Protection  Act 
requires  that  warning  labels  be  placed  on  any 
toy  if  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  small  chlM 
might  choke  on  that  toy,  or  on  any  of  its  parts. 
This  warning  must  be  in  place  even  if  ttie  toy 
IS  not  intended  for  a  child  under  3.  The  act 
gives  tKjyers  more  guidance  when  it  con>es  to 
selecting  such  toys.  If  this  bill  tiecomes  law, 
purchasers  will  be  better  informed  arxJ  alerted 
as  to  the  possit)(e  choking  hazards  of  bal- 
loons, marbles,  small  toys,  and  games — even 
if  these  purchtases  are  intended  for  use  by 
okjer  children. 

The  act  also  establishes  a  uniform  manda- 
tory safety  performance  standard  for  bicycle 
fielmets,  including  starxjards  which  specifk:ally 
address  the  nsk  of  injury  to  children.  This  is 
because  head  trauma  accounts  for  70  percent 
of  the  1 ,200  bicycle-related  deaths  that  occur 
each  year,  arxJ  injuries  to  the  face  or  fiead  are 
at  the  root  of  just  under  a  third  of  the  500,000 
annual  injuries  related  to  bicycles.  Children 
are  the  victims  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  bk;y- 
cle-related  injuries  and  one-third  of  bicycle-re- 
lated deaths. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  support  final  passage  of  the  ChikJ 
Safety  Protection  Act.  It  is  no  secret  that  many 
American  children  suffer  from  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. Far  too  many  live  in  unsafe  homes,  in 
unsafe  neighborhoods  and  attend  unsafe 
schools.  As  we  attempt  to  tackle  some  of 
these  greater  problems,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  those  that  are  so  readily  solvable,  es- 
pecially when  tfie  safety  of  our  chikJren  is  at 
stake.  There  is  no  reason  to  place  any  of  our 
children  at  additional,  needless  risk,  when  tfie 
means  to  protect  them  is  close  at  hand.  Safe 
toys  are  a  necessary,  obvious  investment  that 
we  can  make,  and  we  can  make  it  now. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  nse  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  965,  the  Child  Safety 
Protection  Act. 

The  intent  of  H.R.  965  is  twilliant  in  its  sim- 
plicity, to  require  warning  labels  for  toys  that 
pose  a  choking  hazard  to  small  children  and 
to  develop  standards  for  the  manufacture  of 
tMcycle  helmets. 

It  IS  astonishing  to  realize  that  there  are  no 
national  mandatory  warning  labels  to  warn 
parents  and  nonparent  toy  purchasers  about 
the  choking  hazards  of  small  toys  and  toys 
with  small  parts,  including  marbles,  small 
tails,  and  balloons.  Requiring  that  warning  la- 
bels t>e  placed  on  products  with  small  parts 
that  pose  a  potential  choking  hazard  and  are 
marketed  to  children  over  three,  but  which  still 
pose  a  hazard  to  younger  children  would  help 
steer  toy  purchasers  toward  age  appropriate 
toys. 


The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
notes  in  its  committee  report  that  in  the  June 
1991  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  a  study  entitled  "The  Im- 
pact of  Specific  Toy  Warning  Labels,"  found 
ttiat,  "the  cunent  voluntary  labels  used  by 
manufacturers  may  not  be  sufficiently  explrcit 
to  alert  buyers  of  toys  with  small  parts  to  the 
potential  choking  hazards  to  chiWren  under  3 
years  of  age."  The  study  further  concluded 
ttiat  "an  explicit  label  ttiat  warns  of  the  haz- 
ards, might  substantially  reduce  inappropriate 
toy  purcfiases  without  imposing  any  substarv 
tial  cost  on  the  consumer,  the  government,  or 
the  manufacturer." 

This  tjill  seeks  to  arm  consumers  with  infor- 
mation before  a  potentially  fatal  purchase  is 
made.  Between  January  1980  and  April  1989, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
was  informed  of  146  choking-related  deaths  of 
chiWren,  under  10  years  of  age  as  the  result 
of  toys  and  other  children's  products.  Toys  as 
nonthreatening  in  appearance  as  balloons 
were  implicated  in  40  percent  of  those  deaths. 
If  a  warning  label  coukj  have  prevented  even 
one  of  those  deaths,  wouW  it  not  have  been 
worthwhile?  To  a  gneving  parent,  there  can  be 
only  one  answer. 

H.R.  965  also  requires  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  to  develop  a  manda- 
tory performance  standard  for  bicycle  fielmets. 
Currently,  there  are  voluntary  performance 
standards.  Each  year,  1,200  bicycle-related 
deaths  occur  and  70  percent  of  those  deaths 
are  attributable  to  head  trauma.  Although  the 
committee  report  submitted  by  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  does  not  specify 
the  numtier  of  deaths  that  occurred  in  spite  of 
helmet  usage,  those  bicycle  riders  that  do  rely 
on  helmets  should  be  assured  that  the  hel- 
mets they  wear  will  protect  them  against  se- 
vere head  trauma.  This  is  why  we  must  re- 
quire the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion to  develop  and  ensure  compliance  with 
mandatory  performance  standards  for  bicycle 
helmets. 

If  there  is  an  old  adage  that  may  be  quoted 
to  describe  this  bill  it  is  "an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion, is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  do  everything  pxissible 
to  prevent  our  children  from  dying  wholly  pre- 
ventable deaths.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  965  and  to  vote  in  favor  of  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  support 
H.R.  965,  the  Child  Safety  Protection  Act.  be- 
cause it  seeks  to  increase  parents'  awareness 
of  the  choking  hazards  presented  by  some 
toys  and  to  protect  children  from  potentially 
hazardous  products. 

H.R.  965  seeks  to  remedy  the  dangers 
posed  by  toys  with  small  parts,  small  balls, 
and  balloons  by  mandating  that  specific  labels 
appear  on  the  packaging  of  those  items.  The 
waming  laljels  mandated  by  this  legislation 
are  in  plain  English  and  are  required  to  be 
visit)le  and  noticeable,  a  considerable  im- 
provement over  the  present  situation.  The  por- 
tion of  the  bill  requiring  the  development  of  a 
mandatory  bicycle  helmet  standard  is  also 
useful  because  it  will  harnfionize  several  exist- 
ing voluntary  standards  into  a  single,  improved 
mandatory  standard. 

However,  I  do  have  a  reservation  about  this 
bill  because  of  the  message  that  it  sends  to 


the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
Atxxjt  a  year  ago,  the  Commission  rejected  a 
staff  proposal  to  label  toys  ttiat  closely  tracks 
this  bill  because  they  did  not  think  the  pro- 
posal woukJ  solve  the  problem.  The  Commis- 
sion also  rejected  a  petition  by  the  National 
Safe  Kids  Campaign  to  develop  mandatory 
standards  for  bicycle  helmets  because  they 
determined  that  tfiey  did  not  have  the  evi- 
dence that  the  voluntary  standards  were  inad- 
equate. The  obvious  intent  of  this  bill  is  to 
overrule  the  commission's  decisions  in  both 
cases. 

In  the  long  run,  if  we  do  not  trust  the  rule- 
making process,  then  we  shoukj  change  the 
process,  and  not  intervene  with  piecemeal, 
product  specific  legislation. 

However,  Ijecause  H.R.  965  will  improve  toy 
labels  and  bicycle  fielmets.  I  will  vote  for  this 
legislation. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  965.  I  want  to  express  my 
nxjst  sincere  thanks  to  Committee  Chairman 
John  Dingell  and  my  special  thanks  to  Sub- 
committee Chainwoman  Cardiss  Collins.  Un- 
daunted when  others  counseled  inaction,  Mrs. 
Collins  has  moved  aggressively  to  protect  tfie 
Nation's  children. 

My  children  are  well  past  the  age  when  tfiey 
could  swallow  small  parts  of  toys  or  are  likely 
to  get  on  a  bk:ycle  witfiout  a  fielmet.  But  I  can 
surely  rememt)er  the  times  when  my  children 
played  with  small  toys  and  I  had  bought  them 
in  ignorance  of  their  potential  dangers.  Neither 
my  education  nor  my  experience  informed  me 
ttiat  I  might  be  risking  their  lives.  Nor,  sad  to 
say,  did  the  U.S.  Government. 

Most  tragically,  there  was  no  warning  to  the 
parents  of  the  186  children  who  choked  to 
death  on  small  toys  and  the  more  than  3,000 
children  who  were  treated  or  saved  each  yecir 
in  hospital  emergency  rooms  during  the  last 
decade.  Many  of  these  parents  were  just  like 
me — educated  but  ignorant,  careful  but 
unwarned.  Worse  must  be  the  anguish  of  ttie 
parents  whose  children  died  or  were  injured  in 
bicycle  accidents  because  the  helmets  they 
wore  were  deceptively  ineffective. 

For  17  years  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion [ADA]  in  the  District  of  Columbia  took  on 
the  task  the  U.S.  Government  should  have 
been  undertaking  to  warn  parents  about  urv 
safe  toys.  Indeed,  consumers  from  ottier  parts 
of  the  country  depended  on  the  thoroughly 
professional  annual  toy  quality  and  safety  re- 
ports of  the  ADA  Consumer  Affairs  Commis- 
sion. Ironically,  even  the  Federal  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  referred  many 
complaints  to  this  city's  ADA. 

In  their  last  report  in  1988  the  ADA  wrote: 

Some  of  the  dangerous  toys  we  found  came 
from  reading-  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission's  own  statistics.  And  in  those 
documents,  trends  can  l)e  discerned  and  dan- 
ger anticipated.  We  don't  need  overwhelming 
injury  data  or  grotesque  body  counts  in 
order  to  act.  The  time  for  action  is  before  a 
child  is  injured  or  dies. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
did  not  get  the  message.  In  the  face  of  bone 
chilling  evidence  a  year  ago,  the  CPSC  de- 
cided to  go  no  further  to  prevent  choking 
deaths  for  children  under  ttie  age  of  3  years 
old.  Children  under  15  continue  to  be  at  an 
exorbitant  risk  of  heavy  injury  from  ineffective 
bicycle  helmets.  The  Congress  has  no  choice 
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but  to  move  forward  to  protect  chikjren  from 
ttiese  entirely  preventat>le  injuries. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  965,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BOEHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial on  H.R.  965. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli  ).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1320 

MERCHANT  SEAMEN  REEMPLOY- 
MENT RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1109)  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936  to  establish  reemploy- 
ment rights  for  certain  merchant  sea- 
men. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 1109 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mercliant 
Seamen  Reemployment  Rights  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  FOR  CERTAIN 
MERCHANT  SEAMEN. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  m  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (4€  App.  U.S.C.  1131)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  301  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  An  individual  who  is  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  entitled  to  reemploy- 
ment rights  and  other  benefits  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  rights  and  benefits  pro- 
vided for  by  chapter  43  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  for  any  member  of  a  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  who  is  ordered  to  active  duty. 

"(b)  An  individual  may  submit  an  applica- 
tion for  certification  under  subsection  (c)  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  not  later 
than  45  days  after  the  date  the  individual 
completes  a  period  of  employment  descril>ed 
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In  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  with  respect  to  which 
the  application  is  submitted. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  20  days  after  the  date 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  receives 
from  an  Individual  an  application  for  certifi- 
cation under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

•'(1)  determine  whether  or  not  the  individ- 
ual— 

"(A)  was  employed  in  the  activation  or  op- 
eration of  a  vessel— 

"(1)  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
maintained  under  section  U  of  the  Merchant 
Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.  in  a  period  in  which 
that  vessel  was  in  use  or  being  activated  for 
use  under  subsection  (b)  of  that  section: 

"(11)  that  is  requisitioned  or  purchased 
under  section  902  of  this  Act;  or 

"(ill)  that  is  owned,  chartered,  or  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  and  used  by  the 
United  States  for  a  war.  armed  conflict,  na- 
tional emergency,  or  maritime  mobilization 
need  (including  for  training  purposes  or  test- 
ing for  readiness  and  suitability  for  mission 
performance);  and 

"(B)  during  the  period  of  that  employment, 
possessed  a  valid  license,  certificate  of  reg- 
istry, or  merchant  mariner's  document  is- 
sued under  chapter  71  or  chapter  73  (as  appli- 
cable) of  title  46,  United  States  Code;  and 

"(2)  if  the  Secretary  makes  affirmative  de- 
terminations under  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  (B). 
certify  that  Individual  under  this  subsection. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  reemployment  rights 
and  benefits  provided  by  this  section,  a  cer- 
tification under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  e()uivalent  of  a  certlflcate 
referred  to  in  clause  (1)  of  section  4301(a)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.". 

(b)  APPUCATION.— The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  employment  de- 
scribed in  section  302(c)(1)(A)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a),  occurring  after  August  2.  1990. 

(c)  EMPLOYMENT  ENDING  BEFORE  ENACT- 
MENT.—Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  of 
section  302  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  an  individual  who, 
in  the  period  beginning  August  2,  1990,  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  completed  a  period  of  employment  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  of  that  section 
may  submit  an  application  for  certification 
under  subsection  (c)  of  that  section  with  re- 
spect to  that  employment  not  later  than  45 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  Regulations.— Not  later  than  120  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  issue 
regulations  implementing  this  section. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds]  will  be  recogrnlzed  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bateman]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  our  Nation  de- 
ploys its  military  forces  overseas,  we 
depend  on  sealift  to  deliver  the  vast 
majority  of  equipment,  supplies,  and 
fuel  to  our  troops.  During  the  Persian 
Gulf  war,  ships  carried  over  95  percent 
of  these  cargoes.  Many  of  these  ships 
were  in  the  Ready  Reserve  Force,  a 
Government  standby  fleet  which  had  to 
be  activated  quickly  and  crewed  from 


scratch — relying  in  large  part  on  Amer- 
ican merchant  mariners  who  left  their 
everyday  activities  to  serve. 

During  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  we  dis- 
covered a  problem  that  bedevils  a  mer- 
chant mariner  who  is  considering  giv- 
ing up  regular  employment  to  volun- 
teer to  serve  on  a  sealift  ship:  there  is 
no  guarantee,  statutory  or  otherwise, 
that  the  regular  job  will  be  waiting 
when  the  seafarer  returns. 

Last  Congress,  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  heard 
testimony  that  there  were  merchant 
mariners  who  hesitated  to  volunteer 
for  the  sealift  effort  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  for  fear  of 
losing  regular  civilian  jobs. 

Citizens  who  are  called  from  regular 
employment  into  active  military  serv- 
ice do  not  face  the  same  dilemma.  Con- 
gress protected  them  by  enacting  a 
statute  creating  reemployment  rights; 
however,  merchant  mariners  currently 
do  not  have  similar  statutory  protec- 
tion. 

The  Merchant  Seamen  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  Act  of  1993  will  address 
this  problem.  Under  the  bill,  civilian 
merchant  mariners  who  serve  on  sealift 
vessels  in  times  of  national  emergency 
will  receive  reemployment  rights  that 
are  substantially  similar  to  rights  now 
available  to  military  reservists.  To 
qualify,  seafarers  must  serve  on  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned or  controlled  vessel  in 
a  war,  armed  conflict,  national  emer- 
gency, or  maritime  mobilization  need. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  will 
certify  eligible  seafarers. 

H.R.  1109  is  virtually  identical  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  H.R.  4484  from  the  102d  Con- 
gress. That  provision  was  approved  by 
the  House  on  September  9.  1992,  with  no 
controversy  whatsoever.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Senate  did  not  act  on  that 
provision  prior  to  adjournment. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine approved  H.R.  1109  on  March  4. 
1993.  Because  of  the  prior  approval  of 
these  provisions  by  this  body  just  6 
months  ago,  we  are  presenting  the  bill 
directly  to  the  House.  Since  no  report 
has  been  prepared,  I  wish  to  further 
discuss  the  bill  in  some  detail  to  estab- 
lish a  legislative  history  for  it. 

Testimony  received  at  a  sealift  readi- 
ness hearing  on  April  23,  1991,  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine 
confirmed  the  need  to  provide  reem- 
ployment rights  to  merchant  mariners. 
Air  Force  Gen.  Hansford  T.  Johnson, 
then  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Transportation  Command,  specifi- 
cally stated  that,  during  Desert  Shield/ 
Desert  Storm,  trained  mariners  were 
ready  to  go  to  sea  but,  because  they 
had  no  "rehire  rights,"  they  elected 
not  to  take  a  chance  on  losing  their  ci- 
vilian jobs.  Because  of  the  lack  of  re- 
employment rights,  the  United  States 
had  to  use,  in  some  cases,  volunteer 
pensioners  who  were  in  their  sixties, 
seventies,  and  even  eighties.  While  we 
do  not  denigrate  the  efforts  of  these 


older  volunteers,  our  national  policy 
should  be  such  that  we  have  available 
to  us  the  most  physically  capable  mari- 
ners. Civilian  job  protections  would 
greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  crew  the  Ready  Re- 
serve Force  and  other  Government- 
owned  sealift  vessels. 

While  H.R.  1109  seeks  to  provide  re- 
employment rights  which  are  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  those  granted  in 
chapter  43  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  for  a  member  of  a  reserve  compo- 
nent, it  will  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Proce- 
durally, an  individual  who  meets  cer- 
tain specific  criteria  simply  applies  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  a 
certification  within  45  (lays  after  com- 
pletion of  service  on  a  qualifying  ves- 
sel. The  Secretary  has  20  days  to  make 
a  determination  that  the  merchant 
mariner  was  employed  on  a  vessel  dur- 
ing a  period  of  activation. 

Because  activation  of  Ready  Reserve 
Force  and  other  Government-owned 
sealift  vessels  can  occur  at  times  other 
than  an  actual  war  or  a  national  emer- 
gency, provision  has  been  made  to  pro- 
vide reemployment  rights  when  vessels 
are  activated  for  training  or  during 
readiness  exercises.  The  inclusion  of 
this  provision  is  critical  to  the  success 
of  the  Maritime  Administration's  in- 
creased emphasis  on  vessel  readiness. 

We  recognize  that  the  time  con- 
straints placed  on  the  merchant  mari- 
ner and  the  Secretary  are  compressed; 
however,  it  is  contemplated  that  proof- 
of-service  requirements  which  exist 
under  current  law  make  the  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  largely  a  min- 
isterial review. 

The  bill  creates  a  free-standing  stat- 
ute to  provide  reemployment  rights  for 
merchant  mariners;  however,  by  use  of 
the  term  "substantially  equivalent," 
we  intend  to  allow  the  retention  of  the 
large  body  of  case  law  which  has  devel- 
oped under  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  since  reemployment  rights  were 
first  granted  to  returning  service  per- 
sonnel over  50  years  ago.  Even  though 
the  Merchant  Seamen  Reemployment 
Rights  Act  of  1993  and  the  veterans'  re- 
employment rights  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  will  be  administered  by  dif- 
ferent agencies,  enforcement  and  the 
appropriate  interpretations  of  the  leg- 
islative text  will  be  handled  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Federal  judici- 
ary, respectively,  thus  ensuring  con- 
sistent treatment  for  merchant  mari- 
ners. 

Throughout  our  history,  America's 
merchant  mariners  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  their  patriotism  by  vol- 
unteering in  time  of  national  need.  Our 
national  policy  is  deficient  because  it 
provides  no  reemployment  rights  to 
this  group  of  citizens.  Let  us  correct 
this  omission  by  passing  H.R.  1109 
today. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  wish  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  passage  of  H.R. 
1109.  I  thank  Chairman  Lipinski,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine,  for  his  prompt  move- 
ment of  this  bill.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
fine  explanation  provided  by  Chairman 
Studds  except  to  clarify  some 
misperceptions  concerning  this  legisla- 
tion and  its  intended  purpose. 

First,  H.R.  1109  does  not  create  a 
costly  Merchant  Marine  Reserve  nor 
does  it  confer  veteran's  status  on  mer- 
chant mariners.  As  such,  we  have  not, 
nor  do  we  intend,  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other 
committees  of  this  Congress.  Second,  it 
does  not  set  salary  levels,  it  does  not 
require  that  a  mariner  volunteer  for 
service  and  it  does  not  alter  or  affect 
labor/management  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  simple  terms,  we  are 
accomplishing  just  what  needs  to  be 
accomplished— allowing  a  merchant 
mariner  the  opportunity  to  serve  his 
country  in  time  of  mobilization  and  at 
the  same  time  return  to  his  civilian  job 
when  hostilities  are  over.  H.R.  1109 
solves  the  problems  facing  our  war 
planners  without  the  attendant  cost  of 
a  large  expensive  and  bureaucratic 
Merchant  Marine  Reserve. 

This  bill  has  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  maritime  industry  because 
it  is  a  measured  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  a  problem  that  cropped  up 
during  the  Desert  Storm  crisis.  This 
amendment  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  will,  in  conjunction  with  the  en- 
hanced operating  status  on  the  Ready 
Reserve  vessels,  provide  a  significant 
increase  in  the  sealift  capacity  of  the 
United  States. 

As  Chairman  Studds  indicated,  it  is 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  that 
will  administer  the  law.  It  was  felt  be- 
cause the  Coast  Guard,  an  agency  with- 
in DOT.  licenses  and  documents  these 
mariners  and  because  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, also  within  DOT.  handles 
the  mobilization  and  crewing  of  the  re- 
serve fleet,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  could  manage  this  pro- 
gram at  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Treasury.  In  other  words  all  the  docu- 
mentation needed  to  handle  a  mari- 
ners  reemployment  request  resides  in 
one  agency. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1109  is 
drafted  in  such  a  way  that  DOT  and  the 
judiciary  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
various  interpretations  that  have  been 
rendered  by  the  courts  under  the  reem- 
ployment laws  applicable  to  returning 
reservists.  As  a  result.  1  would  envision 
that  decisions  on  technical  points  re- 
garding promotions,  status,  and  senior- 
ity rights  will  be  relatively  simple, 
largely  ministerial  in  nature,  and  that 
any  disputes  should  be  quickly  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lipinski].  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  of 
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the    Committee 
and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
clearly  explained  to  this  body  why  the 
men  and  women  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  should  be  legally  guaranteed 
their  previous  jobs  upon  returning 
from  war. 

During  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  U.S. 
merchant  mariners  crewed  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  vessels  that  carried  the  sup- 
plies and  equipment  to  the  war  zone. 
Many  of  these  mariners  left  their  regu- 
lar jobs  without  any  guarantee  that 
their  jobs  would  be  secure  after  the 
war. 

Armed  Forces  reservists  who  serve  in 
a  war  have  reemployment  rights.  My 
bill  will  grant  to  merchant  seamen  re- 
employment rights  substantially 
equivalent  to  those  granted  to  reserv- 
ists. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  unanimously  supported 
reemployment  rights  for  merchant  sea- 
men in  1991  and  1992.  For  reasons  unre- 
lated to  reemployment  rights,  the  bills 
which  contained  the  reemployment 
language  were  not  enacted  into  law  in 
the  102d  Congress.  For  this  reason,  I 
have  introduced  the  Merchant  Seamen 
Reemployment  Rights  Act  of  1993  as  a 
separate  bill. 

President  Clinton  supports  H.R.  1109 
and  there  is  bipartisan  support  for  the 
legislation.  I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  1109 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
state  that  I  sincerely  appreciate  the 
outstanding  cooperation  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Merchant  Marine,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman].  I  appre- 
ciate that  very  much  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  more  cooperation  like  that 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today, 
first  of  all,  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  tor  introducing  ttiis  leg- 
islation. It  is  long  overdue. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  within  my  district,  at  Kings 
Point,  NY.  I  well  know  the  quality,  patriotism, 
and  professionalism  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  graduate  from  Kings  Point,  and 
from  the  other  mercfiant  marine  academies  in 
our  country. 

These  dedicated  sailors  are  only  too  ready 
to  serve  their  country  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency, as  they  showed  during  Operation 
Desert  Shield/Desen  Storm.  Ninety-seven  ves- 
sels, manned  by  merchant  manners,  carried 
95  percent  of  the  supplies  for  that  action.  Our 
victory  in  the  Persian  Gulf  would  not  have 
been  |X}ssible  without  the  assistance  of  a  via- 
ble U.S. -flag  merchant  fleet,  sailing  modern 
vessels  and  manned  by  professional  Amencan 
seamen. 

For  most  of  these  dedicated  sailors,  it  is  no 
choice  at  all  to  cfioose  to  serve  their  country. 
The  Amencan  merchant  mariner  has  always 
stood  ready  to  serve  his  country  during  time  of 


war  or  emergency,  even  at  risk  to  his  own  life. 
This  is  no  less  true  today  tfian  it  was  when 
American  seamen  dodged  U-boats  in  Wortd 
War  I,  or  faced  the  horrors  of  the  Murmansk 
Run  in  WorW  War  II. 

Added  to  whatever  other  risks  may  face  tlie 
merchant  seaman  the  next  time  he  is  called  to 
duty  should  not  also  be  the  possibtltty  of  losing 
his  or  her  job.  The  least  we  owe  them  is  the 
guarantee  that  Amenca  will  not  ttiank  them  for 
their  service  with  an  unemployment  cfieck. 

Twice  before  this  legislation  has  been 
brought  before  Congress,  and  twice  before  it 
has  died  through  no  fault  of  its  own.  This  is  a 
good  law  which  gives  justice  to  a  group  of 
people  who  are  vital  to  our  national  security 
arxj  national  prosperity.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  1109.  the  Merchant 
Seamen  ReempJoyment  Rights  Act  of  1993. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  1109,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Merchant  Seamen  Reemployment 
Rights  Act  of  1993. 

This  legislation  fills  a  gap  in  Federal  law  tfiat 
has  created  a  major  problem  in  manning 
Amenca's  reserve  sealift  fleet. 

When  the  United  States  found  itself  faced 
with  the  need  to  transport  all  of  the  military 
hardware  necessary  to  function  durir^  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield  and  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  a  glaring  defect  was  discovered  in  the 
laws  providing  job  protection  for  Americ:an 
merchant  seamen.  Numerous  merchant  sea- 
men indicated  their  willingness  to  temporanly 
leave  their  civilian  employment  in  order  to  op- 
erate the  Ready  Resen/e  Force  ships.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  individuals  wt>o  are  currently 
employed  discovered  tt^t  if  tfiey  volunteered 
for  maritime  service  they  would  not  have  a  job 
to  come  back  to. 

This  situation  applied  not  only  to  individuals 
currently  employed  on  U.S.  merchant  ships, 
txjt  also  former  engineering  officers  working  in 
powerplants  or  other  similar  facilities.  Several 
seamen  were  told  by  tfieir  employers  that  if 
they  decided  to  man  one  of  these  reserve 
ships  they  would  have  to  be  back  to  sail  their 
commercial  ship  when  it  was  scheduled  to  de- 
paiX  or  else  they  would  be  rep>laced 

H.R.  1109  would  simply  ensure  ttiat  mer- 
chant mariners  serving  aboard  Government- 
controlled  ships  during  a  military  emerger>cy 
would  be  guaranteed  reemployment  nghts  that 
are  substantially  equivalent  to  those  currently 
granted  to  all  otfier  American  citizens  in  mili- 
tary Reserve  units  that  are  called  to  active 
duty.  Under  other  Federal  law  these  military 
reservists  are  gtiaranteed  that  the  jobs  they 
leave — whether  it  be  a  doctor  on  a  frospital 
staff  or  a  plumt)er  working  for  a  housing  con- 
tractor— will  be  available  to  them  upon  the 
conclusion  of  their  active  duty  service.  This 
legislation  would  do  the  same  thing  for  individ- 
uals who  go  to  sea  serving  their  Government 
as  merchant  mariners. 

As  a  result  of  the  current  lack  of  reemploy- 
ment rights  for  merchant  seamen,  when  the 
crews  were  t>eing  assembled  for  the  Ready 
Reserve  Force  vessels  dunng  Operation 
Desert  Shield,  the  Government  had  to  rely  on 
merchant  marine  pensioners  who  had  gone 
into  retirement  and  were  in  their  sixties,  sev- 
enties, and  eighties. 

This  legislation  is  quite  specific  in  describing 
who  would  be  eligible  for  reemployment  rights. 
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It  also  sets  forth  very  specific  procedures  for 
the  processing  of  applications.  The  bill  rxit 
only  covers  times  wfien  the  United  States  ac- 
tually goes  to  war.  but  it  also  includes  training 
purposes.  This  would  assure  the  readiness  of 
reserve  vessels  when  it  is  necessary  to  Ixeak 
out  ships  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the  systems 
are  in  working  order. 

Sirx:e  this  legislation  does  r>ot  create  any 
type  of  Merchiant  Manne  Reserve  program  or 
confer  any  kirxj  of  veterans  status  for  these 
merchant  mariners,  there  is  no  cost  to  our  tax- 
payers. At  a  time  when  all  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Federal  budget,  this  is  a  rare 
opportunity  tor  Congress  to  do  the  right  thing 
for  a  group  of  American  citizens  without  cost- 
ing any  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  legislation  is 
witfx>ut  controversy  and  will  serve  a  critical  na- 
tional defense  need.  I  urge  all  the  Memt>ers  of 
this  txxJy  to  join  those  of  us  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  arxl  Fisheries  by  vot- 
ing to  approve  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STUMP  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  as  ranking 
mirxHity  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  clarify  the  nghts  and  other 
benefits  which  H  R.  1 109  would  create  for  cer- 
tain merchant  seamen. 

This  bill  was  not  referred  to  tfie  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  tfxjugh  it  contains  ref- 
erences in  It  to  chapter  43  of  title  38  on  veter- 
ans' reemployment  rights.  Subsection  302(a) 
of  the  bill  woukj  provide: 

An  Individual  who  is  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  be  entitled  to  reemployment  rights 
and  other  benefits  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  rights  and  t)enefits  provided  for  by 
chapter  43  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  for 
any  member  of  a  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who  is  or- 
dered to  active  duty. 

Thus,  the  only  interpretation  which  coukJ  be 
given  subsection  (a)  is  that  any  substantially 
equivalent  rights  and  other  b)enefits  it  would 
create  are  entirely  outside  chapter  43  of  title 
38.  For  example,  chapter  43  of  title  38  con- 
tains the  folk}wing  requirement: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  through  the  Office 
of  Veterans'  Reemployment  Rights  shall 
render  aid  in  the  replacement  in  their  former 
positions  or  reemployment  of  persons  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  any  period  of 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

Those  n:ierchant  seamen  who  woukJ  be  enti- 
tled to  reemployment  rights  under  subsection 
302(a)  of  H.R.  1109  clearly  could  not  be  per- 
sons who  have  satisfactorily  completed  any 
period  of  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  or 
the  Public  Health  Sen/ice.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  who.  under  subsection  302(d), 
wouW  be  required  to  issue  implementing  regu- 
lations, also  coukJ  not  administratively  deem 
entitled  merchant  seamen  to  tje  persons  cov- 
ered by  chapter  43  of  title  38.  But.  in  my  view, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  woukJ  be 
impliedly  authorized  to  establish  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  a  similar  office  of  re- 
employment rights  for  eligible  merchant  sea- 
men, as  well  as  any  other  offices  at  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purfxDses  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  preferred  that 
H.R.  1 109  be  referred  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Absent  the  referral.  I  trust  that  my 


statement  will  serve  to  clarity  the  references  in 
this  legislation  to  chapter  43  of  title  38. 

Mr,  STUPAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  today  to 
express  my  support  for  the  passage  of  H.R. 
1109.  the  Merchant  Seamen  Reemployment 
Rights  Act  of  1993. 

This  tMll  would  correct  an  injustice  con- 
fronted by  many  merchant  seanr>en  who 
served  on  Ready  Reserve  fleet  vessels  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm.  These  seamen  who 
were  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  serve  on 
Ready  Reserve  vessels  found  out  to  their  dis- 
may that  their  normal  civilian  jobs  were  not 
guaranteed  after  the  war.  This  is  simply  not 
fair. 

H.R.  1109  would  address  this  matter  by 
guaranteeing  merchant  seamen  the  same 
rights  presently  enjoyed  by  members  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  Reserves.  Such  rights  erv 
sure  that  members  of  the  US.  Armed  Forces 
Reserves  who  are  called  to  active  duty  in 
times  of  war  or  national  emergerKy  are  enti- 
tled to  return  to  their  civilian  jobs  once  their 
active  duty  ends.  The  reemployment  rights 
under  this  bill  would  apply  retroactively  to  eligi- 
ble maritime  service  beginning  on  August  2. 
1990.  Such  retroactivity  would  grant  merchant 
seamen  who  were  active  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
conflict  eligibility  for  such  civilian  job  protec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  90  percent  of  the  sup- 
plies and  heavy  equipment  used  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  were  moved  by  ship  By  guararv 
teeing  that  merchant  mariners  are  entitled  to 
their  civilian  jobs  upon  return  from  exporting 
goods  on  US  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  na- 
tional crisis  we  would  extend  a  basic  right  to 
American  workers  and  ensure  that  we  have 
the  capability  to  act  quickly  arxl  decisively  in 
times  of  national  emergency 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  support  for  the 
quick  enactment  of  H.R   1 109. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1109. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MCINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


EXTENSION  OF  BANKRUPTCY  PRO- 
VISIONS WITH  REGARD  TO  FAM- 
ILY FARMS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  416)  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  chapter  12  of  title  11  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  remains  in  effect;  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  416 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative?! of  the  United  States  of  America  m 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  EXTENSION  OF  TIME  PERIOD. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  302(f)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Judges,  United  States  Trustees, 
and  Family  Farmer  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1986 
(Public  Law  99-554:  100  Stat.  3124)  is  amended 
by  striking  -1993  "  and  inserting  ••1998  ". 

SEC.  X.  nUNG  OF  PLAN. 

Section  1221  of  title  11,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  •'an  extension  is  sub- 
stantially justified"  and  inserting  "the  need 
for  an  extension  is  attributable  to  cir- 
cumstances for  which  the  debtor  should  not 
justly  be  held  accountable". 

SEC.     3.     EFFECTIVE     DATE;     APPUCATION     OF 
AMENDMENT  MADE  BY  SECnON  2. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  this  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  APPLICATION  OF  Amendment  Made  by 
Section  2.— The  amendment  made  by  section 
2  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  cases  com- 
menced under  title  U  of  the  United  States 
Code  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  416  extends  bank- 
ruptcy provisions  with  regard  to  family 
farms  by  extending  chapter  12  of  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years. 

Chapter  12— the  provision  dealing 
with  bankrupt  family  farms — is  sched- 
uled to  sunset  on  October  1  of  this 
year.  This  chapter  allows  farmers  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  their  secured 
debt  to  the  present  value  of  the  collat- 
eral while  continuing  in  control  of 
their  farms.  In  exchange,  the  farmers 
are  required  to  commit  all  of  their  dis- 
posable income  to  repaying  their  credi- 
tors during  a  debt  adjustment  period 
while  the  farm  remains  in  operation. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
S'i'NAR]  has  been  the  driving  force  to 
make  sure  this  important  chapter  of 
the  bankruptcy  laws  continues  to  func- 
tion as  it  has  in  the  past,  fairly  bal- 
ancing the  interests  of  the  debtor  farm- 
er, the  creditors,  and  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Synar], 
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Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  416. 
This  bill  extends  chapter  12  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  for  5  years  thereby 
guaranteeing  that  farmers  continue  to 
receive  chapter  12's  protections  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Since  its  inception 
in  1986.  chapter  12's  great  success  is 
that  it  has  prevented  us  from  callously 
throwing  generations  of  family  farmers 
off  the  land  without  first  allowing 
them    the    opportunity    to    reorganize 


and  reestablish  themselves  as  viable 
components  of  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural community. 

When  we  originally  enacted  chapter 
12,  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  farm  crisis.  Family  farms  were 
being  foreclosed  at  an  alarming  rate 
and  farm  values  plummeted  as  prop- 
erties flooded  the  market.  Huge  losses 
were  incurred  by  agricultural  lenders 
as  they  were  forced  to  sell  farm  collat- 
eral in  extraordinarily  depressed  mar- 
kets. Worst  of  all,  farmers  could  find 
no  relief  in  the  Bankruptcy  Code.  At 
the  time,  chapters  11  and  13  were  the 
only  possible  havens,  and  both  were  un- 
available to  the  farmer.  Farmers  could 
not  meet  the  adequate  protection  re- 
quirements of  chapter  11  and  chapter 
13's  low  debt  limits  were  prohibitive. 
Fortunately.  Congress  recognized  this 
problem  and  enacted  chapter  12.  The 
new  chapter  allowed  family  farmers  to 
keep  their  farms,  reorganize  the  af- 
fairs, and  set  up  a  reasonable  payment 
plan  for  creditors  out  of  future  income. 

Today,  we  consider  legislation  that 
extends  chapter  12  and  critics  argue 
that  there  is  no  need  for  chapter  12  be- 
cause the  farm  crisis  has  ended.  I  dis- 
agree. There  will  always  be  bad  weath- 
er, crop  disease,  harmful  pests,  waver- 
ing prices,  and  rotten  luck  to  cause 
farm  bankruptcies. 

In  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Stanley  and  Delma  Dunegan  had  their 
backs  against  the  wall  in  early  1987 
after  6  consecutive  years  of  weather-re- 
lated disasters.  They  were  also  faced 
with  a  10-year  low  in  cattle  prices,  a  50- 
percent  decline  in  land  values,  and  a 
creditor  unwilling  to  renegotiate  the 
terms  of  their  $600,000  loan.  These  folks 
were  in  danger  of  losing  everything  in- 
cluding their  480  acres  of  land  and  their 
300  cows.  Filing  for  chapter  12  bank- 
ruptcy protection  allowed  this  couple 
to  keep  their  land,  their  cattle,  and 
most  of  their  equipment.  More  impor- 
tantly, they  were  given  a  chance  to 
work  out  a  repayment  schedule  under 
much  more  tolerable  terms. 

The  vagaries  of  farming  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  chapters  11  and  13  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  still  exist.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  critical  that  we  act 
quickly  to  extend  chapter  12.  Without 
this  section,  there  is  no  recourse  in  the 
code  for  farmers  faced  with  losing  their 
farm,  their  work,  and  their  way  of  life. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  quickly  adopt 
this  bill  so  we  can  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  good  governing  by  saving  fam- 
ily farms. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  speak  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  extend 
the  sunset  on  chapter  12  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code,  the  family  farmer  provi- 
sions. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  actively  in  the 
congressional  effort  to  enact  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  relief  for  family  farmers 


facing  financial  distress.  The  new  chap- 
ter 12  was  designed  to  provide  a  flexible 
mechanism  for  family  farmers  to  keep 
their  farms  and  contribute  a  portion  of 
future  income  to  the  payment  of  obli- 
gations. By  making  bankruptcy  law 
more  responsive  to  the  plight  of  family 
farmers,  we  hoped  to  help  farm  commu- 
nities around  the  country. 

With  chapter  12  scheduled  to  sunset 
on  September  30,  we  act  appropriately 
by  providing  continued  access  for  fam- 
ily farmers  to  Bankruptcy  Code  provi- 
sions tailored  to  their  needs.  Without 
chapter  12,  many  family  farmers  facing 
economic  difficulties  may  be  forced  to 
liquidate  their  farms.  Other  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  chapters  lack  the  flexibil- 
ity family  farmers  need:  The  chapter  11 
reorganization  process  is  expensive  and 
cumbersome  for  family  farmers,  and 
the  restrictive  eligibility  requirements 
of  chapter  13— the  adjustment  of  debt 
provisions — often  exclude  family  farm- 
ers. Many  creditors — as  well  as  farm 
debtors— are  likely  to  suffer  if  we  fail 
to  retain  an  effective  alternative  to 
liquidation  under  chapter  7. 

The  very  existence  of  chapter  12  ap- 
pears to  encourage  nonbankruptcy  so- 
lutions to  family  farm  debt  problems. 
Bankruptcy  Judge  A.  Thomas  Small 
points  out  in  testimony  submitted  last 
year  to  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  and  Com- 
mercial Law: 

[0)ne  of  the  virtues  of  chapter  12  has  been 
its  positive  influence,  together  with  State 
farm  credit  mediation  laws,  on  resolving  dis- 
putes outside  of  court. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  416  improves  chap- 
ter 12  by  discouraging  debtor  delay  in 
filing  payment  plans.  Bankruptcy  Code 
section  1221  is  amended  to  permit  an 
extension  of  a  debtor's  90-day  period 
for  filing  a  plan  only  if  "the  need  for  an 
extension  is  attributable  to  cir- 
cumstances for  which  the  debtor 
should  not  justly  be  held  accountable." 
This  tightening  of  the  current  require- 
ment that  an  extension  be  substan- 
tially justified  should  prove  helpful  to 
creditors. 

Our  experience  with  chapter  12,  in 
my  view,  justifies  the  5-year  extension 
incorporated  in  the  pending  bill.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grandy]. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  agri- 
culture has  experienced  difficult  finan- 
cial times  in  the  last  few  years.  These 
desperate  times  have  been  caused  by  a 
combination  of  many  factors  such  as; 
weather  disasters,  depressed  commod- 
ity prices,  and  increased  inputs  and 
machinery  costs.  All  of  these  factors 
have  left  many  family  farmers  finan- 
cially devastated.  Farmers  found  them- 
selves unable  to  repay  these  loans  be- 
cause the  falling  commodity  prices  did 


not  offset  climbing  interest  rates  and 
soaring  production  costs.  Their  only 
recourse  was  to  borrow  more  cash  each 
year  to  repay  the  last  operating  loan; 
as  well  as  to  provide  new  operating 
capital.  This  cycle  resulted  in  farmers 
becoming  dependent  upon  debt  financ- 
ing. Farmers  soon  found  themselves 
highly  leveraged  and  confronting  cash 
flow  shortages.  In  1986,  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Family  Farmer  Bankruptcy 
Act  under  chapter  12  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Code  to  specifically  meet 
the  need  of  the  debt-burdened  farmer. 
The  chapter  12  provision  has  a  sunset 
date  of  October  1,  1993. 

The  bill  which  Mr.  Synar  and  I  intro- 
duced. H.R.  416,  will  extend  the  sunset 
of  the  chapter  12  provision  until  1998. 
This  will  allow  time  for  improvement 
of  the  farm  economy.  It  is  not  just  the 
farmers  who  benefit  from  this  statu- 
tory relief,  but  the  whole  farm  econ- 
omy as  it  establishes  a  plan  for  repay- 
ment of  the  farmers'  debt  to  creditors 
who  would  otherwise  not  see  any 
money  at  all  if  the  farmer  was  forced 
to  liquidate.  The  community  would 
also  loose  a  farm  family  which  has 
been  a  stabilizing  factor  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Chapter  12  is  very  important  to  farm- 
ers as  it  provides  them  with  a  viable  al- 
ternative to  complete  liquidation  of 
the  family  farm.  In  many  cases  these 
farms  are  more  than  a  parcel  of  land,  a 
few  buildings  and  machinery,  but  it  is 
a  way  of  life;  family  heritage.  It  is  crit- 
ical that  Congress  continue  to  provide 
farmers  with  an  opportunity  to  finan- 
cially reorganize  to  better  enable  the 
farmer  to  continue  to  operate  the  farm. 

Farming  is  a  unique  business  because 
it  is  seasonal  and  success  is  virtually 
dependent  on  the  weather  conditions. 
There  is  no  orderly  cash  flow,  no  ac- 
counts receivable,  and  often  no  depend- 
able income.  The  other  bankruptcy 
provisions  do  not  adequately  address 
complex  issues  which  arise  in  agri- 
culture. Creditors  should  be  more  satis- 
fied with  chapter  12.  as  opposed  to 
chapter  11,  as  the  time  periods  for  cru- 
cial steps  such  a.s  filing  the  plan  are 
shortened. 

Chapter  12  is  a  rapid  procedure  to  as- 
sist farmers  to  reorganize  the  financial 
condition  of  their  farm  enterprises.  It 
is  without  question  that  in  addition  to 
the  many  farmers  who  have  sought  re- 
lief under  chapter  12,  there  are  also  a 
large  number  which  have  reorganized 
outside  of  bankruptcy  along  the  lines 
determined  by  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 12.  It  is  important  that  the  chapter 
12  provision  continue  to  assist  farmers 
to  work  out  of  these  financially  trou- 
bling times. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  add  my  support  to  H.R.  416,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  effective  date  of  chapter  12  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  until  Octoljer  1 ,  1 998. 

In  1985,  I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
2211,  the  bill  that  led  to  the  enactment  of 
chapter  12.  At  that  time,  tfie  U.S.  agricultural 
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economy  was  besieged  by  a  number  of  prob- 
lems. Including  shnnking  export  markets,  high- 
interests  rates,  and  tumbling  land  values.  The 
combined  effect  of  ttiese  problems  forced 
many  family  farmers  to  tfie  brink  of  bank- 
mptcy. 

In  respor^e  to  tfiese  problems,  the  Corv 
gress  passed  a  number  of  trills.  In  March 
1985,  tt>e  Congress  passed  ttie  Emergency 
Farm  Credit  Assistar>ce  Act  of  1986.  Unfortu- 
nately, President  Reagan  vetoed  this  bill.  Sut>- 
sequently,  tfie  Cor>gress  passed  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985,  comrTX>nly  known  as  the 
1985  farm  bill.  The  1985  farm  btll  redirected 
Federal  farm  programs  to  a  rrxxe  markat-ori- 
ented  focus  and  beefed  up  programs  to  help 
U.S.  farmers  to  compete  in  international  mar- 
kets. Next,  the  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1987 
offered  sorely  needed  assistarKe  to  farmers 
and  rancfiers  t>esieged  by  the  economic  corv 
ditions  of  the  1 980s. 

In  addition,  the  Cor>gress  approved  tfie 
bankruptcy  judges.  U.S.  trustees,  and  Family 
Farmer  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1986.  The  act 
amended  the  Bankruptcy  Code  to  provkJe.  for 
the  first  time,  tiankruptcy  procedures  specifi- 
cally tailored  to  the  needs  of  tfie  Nation's  fam- 
ily farmers. 

All  of  ttiese  acts  helped  America's  farmers 
and  rancfiers  to  txxjtstrap  themselves  out  of 
the  agricultural  depression  of  the  early  1980's. 
Chapter  12  of  the  Banknjptcy  Code  is  no  ex- 
ceptk}n.  Cfiapter  12  extended  a  helping  fiand 
to  America's  family  farmers  designed  to  allow 
farm  families  to  work  with  tfieir  creditors  to  re- 
solve financial  difficulties  fairiy,  and  with  com- 
passion and  dignity. 

The  t}ill  before  us  today  will  extend  chapter 
12  for  5  years  and  make  a  clarifying  amend- 
ment to  tfie  act  to  narrow  the  circumstances  in 
wtik;h  a  court  may  extend  tfie  statutory  90-day 
period  estat}llshed  in  chapter  12  for  a  family 
farmer  to  file  a  debt  adjustment  plan.  Tfie  bill 
represents  a  reasonat>le  compromise  tfiat  will 
allow  family  farmers  to  gain  tfie  protection  of 
the  t>ankruptcy  law  under  a  reasonable  plan 
for  debt  adjustment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  farmers,  rarKfiers,  and  lenders 
wfx)  have  worked  to  resolve  farm  bankruptcies 
since  1986  wouki  prottably  agree  that  chapter 
12  is  not  perfect. 

However,  it  fias  been  proven  to  be  an  effec- 
tive metfiod  for  resolving  the  many  issues 
raised  by  family  farmers  facing  severe  finan- 
cial difficulties.  I  am  confident  that  the  spon- 
sors of  the  tDill  will  continue  to  work  with  par- 
ties interested  in  this  important  issue  toward 
reauttxDrizIng  an  improving  ctiapter  12  as  tfie 
t)ill  proceeds  through  the  legislative  process. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  tfie  tsill. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
416,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having:  voted  in  favor  thereoO 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT 
SETTLEMENT  LEASES  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1140)  to  provide  for  the  treatment 
of  certain  aircraft  equipment  settle- 
ment leases. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  1140 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aircraft 
Equipment  Settlement  Leases  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  i.  TREATMENT  OF  AIRCRAFT  EQUIPMENT 
SETTLEMEI^  LEASES  WITH  THE 
PENSION  BENEFrr  GUARANTY  COR- 
PORATION. 

In  the  case  of  any  settlement  of  liability 
under  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  entered  Into  by 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
and  one  or  more  other  jjarties.  if— 

(1)  such  settlement  was  entered  Into  be- 
fore, on.  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  at  least  one  party  to  such  settlement 
was  a  debtor  under  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and 

(3)  an  agreement  that  is  entered  into  as 
part  of  such  settlement  provides  that  such 
agreement  is  to  be  treated  as  a  lease. 

then  such  agreement  shall  be  treated  as  a 
lease  for  purposes  of  section  1110  of  such 
title  II. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FiSH]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1140  clarifies  the 
treatment  of  aircraft  equipment  in 
bankruptcy,  and  by  so  doing,  enhances 
the  competitive  health  of  the  airline 
industry.  Bankruptcy  laws  have  long 
provided  aircraft  equipment  lessors 
special  protection  in  the  event  of  an 
airline  bankruptcy.  Thus,  section  1110 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  was  intended 
to  encourage  aircraft  financing  activ- 
ity by  limiting  the  bankruptcy  risk  as- 
sociated with  these  leases.  Without 
such  financing,  Americans  would  be 
left  with  few  viable  competing  airlines 
in  a  market  already  decimated  by  the 
effects  of  deregulation. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  several 
ambiguous  court  decisions,  the  cov- 
erage of  section  1110  has  become  mud- 
dled. The  resulting  uncertainty  now 
threatens  to  disrupt  the  reorganization 
of  Continental  Airlines  and  could  af- 
fect other  airlines  that  might  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy. 

H.R.  1140  responds  to  these  problems 
by  clarifying  the  application  of  section 
1110  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code.  Under  the 


simple  modification  proposed,  leasing 
arrangements  which  the  parties  agree 
to  treat  as  a  lease  will  be  treated  as 
such  for  bankruptcy  purposes.  This 
change,  which  would  apply  to  pending 
and  future  bankruptcies,  will  help 
struggling  air  carriers  emerge  from 
bankruptcy  and  thereby  protect  em- 
ployees, retirees,  and  the  Pension  Ben- 
efit Guaranty  Corporation  from  dis- 
location. 

I  should  note  that  because  of  the 
time-sensitive  nature  of  the  legisla- 
tion— in  Continental  Airlines'  case,  its 
petition  for  release  from  bankruptcy  is 
being  heard  this  very  day— the  Senate 
unanimously  passed  identical  legisla- 
tion last  Friday.  I  am  pleased  that  fol- 
lowing a  hearing  by  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  and  Commer- 
cial Law  last  week,  the  subcommittee 
as  well  as  the  full  committee  have  now 
both  approved  this  legislation,  clearing 
it  for  consideration  by  the  House  this 
afternoon.  If  the  House  adds  its  ap- 
proval to  this  measure,  we  will  be  able 
to  forward  it  to  the  President  without 
delay.  In  doing  so.  we  will  help  ensure 
that  competition  in  the  domestic  air- 
line industry  will  not  be  further  dimin- 
ished by  the  loss  of  another  carrier. 

I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  H.R.  1140. 

D  1340 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  address- 
es a  potential  tiankruptcy-law-related 
problem  that  threatens  the  viability  of 
the  Continental  Airlines  reorganiza- 
tion. Whether  the  Nation's  fifth  largest 
airline  continues  to  fly  may  depend  on 
whether  Congress  provides  assurances 
that  Bankruptcy  Code  section  1110  pro- 
tection will  be  available  in  connection 
with  a  specific  transaction  involving  15 
planes.  Congress  can  help  the  reorga- 
nization process  to  succeed — and  facili- 
tate a  significant  potential  recovery 
for  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration— by  clarifying  the  law  appli- 
cable to  this  transaction. 

Since  strong  public  policy  consider- 
ations support  section  1110  reform — and 
this  legislation  effectuates  section  1110 
reform  albeit  in  a  very  limited  con- 
text^I  endorse  the  pending  bill.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  can  help  with  the  Con- 
tinental reorganization  today  but  be- 
lieve we  need  to  address  the  systemic 
problems  of  sections  1110,  on  aircraft 
equipment  and  vessels  and  1168,  cor- 
responding provisions  on  railroad 
equipment  expeditiously. 

In  the  Continental  Airline  bank- 
ruptcy, the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  is  a  major  creditor  with 
claims  that  include  approximately  $700 
million  relating  to  the  termination  of 
underfunded  Eastern  Airlines  pension 
plans;  Continental's  potential  liability 
is  predicated  on  its  control  group  rela- 
tionship with   Eastern.   A   settlement 


agreement  between  the  PBGC  and  Con- 
tinental provides  for  Continental  to 
lease  airplanes  from  a  newly  created 
trust.  The  PBGC,  the  beneficial  owner 
of  the  trust,  will  receive  lease  pay- 
ments discounted  for  amounts  paid  to 
lenders  with  secured  interests  in  the 
planes.  Continental  is  providing  the 
PBGC  a  guarantee  that  the  planes  will 
have  a  certain  residual  value  when  the 
leases  expire  and  the  planes  are  sold. 

The  secured  lenders  are  concerned 
that  this  residual  value  guarantee  may 
prevent  the  transaction  from  being 
treated  as  a  true  lease  for  purposes  of 
section  1110.  Such  an  outcome  is  poten- 
tially troublesome  because  section  1110 
carves  an  exception  to  the  automatic 
stay  for  entities  that  lease  or  finance 
aircraft  and  accords  them  special 
rights  to  take  possession  of  aircraft  in 
a  bankruptcy  case.  There  is  no  sound 
policy  justification  for  differentiating 
between  transactions  that  include  re- 
sidual value  guarantees  and  those  that 
do  not.  For  that  reason,  it  is  appro- 
priate for  Congress  to  clarify  that  a 
lease  related  agreement  in  a  PBGC 
bankruptcy  settlement  does  not  lose 
section  1110  protection  for  extraneous 
reasons.  The  overriding  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 1110 — to  facilitate  leasing  and  fi- 
nancing transactions  involving  air- 
craft— is  unrelated  to  whether  a  trans- 
action includes  a  residual  value  guar- 
antee. We  express  our  clear  intent  that 
this  legislative  action  seeking  to  facili- 
tate the  PBGC's  settlement  with  Con- 
tinental Airlines  does  not  justify  any 
negative  inference  about  section  lllO's 
application  to  transactions  involving 
parties  other  than  the  PBGC. 

During  consideration  of  major  bank- 
ruptcy legislation  in  the  102d  Congress, 
I  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  financing 
and  leasing  of  transportation  equip- 
ment often  is  unnecessarily  cum- 
bersome as  a  result  of  Bankruptcy 
Code  uncertainties.  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  in  an  informal  con- 
ference in  October,  agreed  to  include  in 
a  compromise  bankruptcy  reform  bill 
language  designed  to  clarify  that  the 
protections  of  code  sections  1110  and 
1168  apply  to  a  variety  of  financing 
transactions  and  leasing  arrangements. 
These  provisions  would  have  discour- 
aged litigation  and  reduced  risks  for 
businesses  engaged  in  such  financing 
and  leasing.  The  potential  savings 
could  have  proven  beneficial  to  the 
traveling  public.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  broader  need  for  section 
1110  and  1168  reform  as  we  focus  today 
on  legislation  designed  to  address  a 
problem  in  a  specific  case. 

Congress,  in  my  view,  also  needs  to 
give  attention  to  the  impact  of  the 
bankruptcy  reorganization  process  on 
airlines  that  have  not  sought  bank- 
ruptcy protection.  Concerns  have  been 
expressed  that  the  financial  problems 
of  the  airline  industry  as  a  whole  are 
exacerbated  by  the  capacity  of  airlines 
in    reorganization    to    force    healthier 


carriers  make  choices  that  are  not  eco- 
nomically viable.  We  must  seek  to  fa- 
cilitate the  successful  rehabilitation  of 
airlines  In  bankruptcy  without  com- 
promising the  stability  of  airlines  that 
are  not  in  bankruptcy. 

Finally,  substantial  modifications  in 
sections  1110  and  1168  are  part  of  a 
much  larger  bankruptcy  agenda  that 
Congress  needs  to  address.  My  hope  is 
that  this  body  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  major  bankruptcy 
reform  legislation  in  the  months 
ahead. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  today  to 
pass  H.R.  1140. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate- 
passed  t)ill  before  us  is  noncontroversial,  and 
I  ask  that  this  bill  affecting  the  PBGC  be  en- 
acted expeditiously. 

The  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporatk)n 
[PBGC]  is  a  Federal  agency  dedrcated  to  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  retirees  whose  pensions  are  endangered. 
The  PBGC  helps  pensioners  obtain  the  pen- 
sions they  were  promised  after  many  years  of 
servk^e.  When  companies  will  not  or  cannot 
fulfill  those  promises,  tfie  PBGC  steps  In. 

Recently,  the  PBGC  settled  a  longstanding 
dispute  over  pension  liabilities  stemming  from 
the  demise  of  Eastem  Airilnes.  Eastem  Air- 
lines, formerly  a  major  air  carrier,  is  now  gone; 
with  it  went  the  sense  of  security  which  retired 
Eastern  employees  used  to  have  In  their  perv 
sions.  The  PBGC  has  now  settled  ttrose 
claims,  but  the  PBGC  and  others  need  assur- 
ance and  protection  for  this  and  any  otfier 
similar  settlements. 

As  part  of  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Air- 
lines claims,  the  PBGC  obtained  interest  In  15 
airplanes.  Continental  Airlines  will  lease  the 
planes  from  a  trust  in  whk;h  the  PBGC  has  a 
tjeneficlal  interest.  The  significant  restructuring 
of  the  existing  airplane  leases  in  the  PBGC's 
favor  have  created  uncertainly  about  tfie  ex- 
tent to  whk;h  the  Interests  of  the  PBGC  and 
others  In  the  airplanes  are  protected. 

The  bill  will  provide  the  protections  ttiat  are 
needed.  This  is  a  limited,  noncontroversial, 
techncal  tjill.  There  is  no  known  opposition  to 
the  bill.  I  ask  that  tfie  bill  now  be  approved. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
1140. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  400) 
to  amend  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
for  the  treatment  of  settlement  agree- 
ments reached  with  the  Pension  Bene- 
fit Guaranty  Corporation. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  400 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aircraft 
Equipment  Settlement  Leases  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  i  TREATMENT  OF  AIRCRAfT  EQUIPMENT 
SETTLEMENT  LEASES  WITH  THE 
PENSION  BENEFrr  GUARANTY  COR- 
PORATKW. 

In  the  case  of  any  settlement  of  liability 
under  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  entered  into  by 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
and  one  or  more  other  parties,  if— 

(1)  such  settlement  was  entered  into  be- 
fore, on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act, 

(2)  at  least  one  party  to  such  settlement 
was  a  debtor  under  titlq  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and 

(3)  an  agreement  that  is  entered  into  as 
part  of  such  settlement  provides  that  such 
agreement  is  to  be  treated  as  a  lease, 

then  such  agreement  shall  t>e  treated  as  a 
letise  for  purposes  of  section  1110  of  such 
title  11. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  1140)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memljers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bills  just  considered  and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  th^  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  concluded  on  all  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed  earlier  today  in  the 
order  in  which  that  motion  was  enter- 
tained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  965,  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

H.R.  1109,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series  of 
votes. 
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CHILD  SAFETY  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill, 
H.R.  965.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Collins]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  965,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  362,  nays  38, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  71] 
YEAS-362 
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Abereromble 

Deal 

Hoke 

Ackerm&n 

DeFazIo 

Holden 

Andrews  (ME) 

DeLauro 

Horn 

Andrews  ( N  J ) 

Dellums 

Hoyer 

Andrews  (TX) 

Derrick 
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Deutsch 

Hughes 
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Hutchinson 
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Baker  (CA) 

Dicks 

Hyde 

Baker  (LA) 

Dixon 

Inslee 

BareU 
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Jacobs 

Barlow 

Dunn 

Johnson  (CT) 
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Durbin 

Johnson  (GA) 

Barrett  (WD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Bartlelt 

Edwards  (TX) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Bateman 

Emerson 

Johnson.  Sam 
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English  (AZ) 

Johnston 

Bellenson 

English  (OK) 

KanJorskI 

Bentley 

Eshoo 

Kaptur 

Bereuter 

Evans 

Kennedy 

Berman 

Everett 

Kennelly 

Bevlll 

Ewing 

Klldee 

Bllbray 

Fawell 

Kim 

Bishop 

Fazio 

King 

Riarkwell 

Fields  (LA) 

Kingston 

BlUey 

Fllner 

Kleczka 

Blute 

Flngerhut 

Klein 

Boehlen 

Fish 

Kllnk 

Bonllla 

Foglletta 

Klug 

Bonier 

Ford  (MI) 

Knollenberg 

Borsltl 

Fowler 

Kolbe 

Boucher 

Frank  (MA) 

KopetskI 

Brewster 

Franks  (CT) 

Kreldler 

Brooks 

Franks  (NJ) 

Kyi 

Browder 

Frost 

LaFalce 

Brown  (CA) 

Furse 

Lambert 

Brown  (OH) 

Gallegly 

Lancaster 

Bryant 

Gallo 

Lantos 

Bunning 

Cejdenson 

LaRocco 

Burton 

Gephardt 

Lazlo 

Buyer 

Geren 

Leach 

Byrne 

Gibbons 

Levin 

Callahan 

Gllchrest 

Levy 

Calvert 

Glllmor 

Lewis  (FL) 

Camp 

Oilman 

Lewis  (CA) 

Canady 

Gingrich 

Llplnskl 

Cantwell 

Gllckman 

Long 

Cardln 

Gonzalez 

Lowey 

Carr 

Goodlatte 

Machtley 

Castle 

Goodling 

Maloney 

Chapman 

Gordon 

Mann 

Clayton 

Goss 

Manzullo 

Clement 

Grams 

Margolles- 

Cllncer 

Grandy 

Mezvlnsky 

Clyburn 

Green 

Markey 

Coleman 

Greenwood 

Martinez 

Collins  (GAi 

Gunderson 

Matsui 

Collins  I IL) 

Hall  (OH) 

Mazzoh 

Collins  (Mil 

Hall(TX) 

McCandless 

Combest 

Hamburg 

McCloskey 

Condlt 

Hamilton 

McCoIIum 

Conyers 

Harman 

McCrery 

Cooper 

Haste  ft 

McCurdy 

Coppersmith 

Hastings 

McDade 

Costello 

Hayes 

.McDermolt 

Cox 

Hefner 

McHale 

Coyne 

HInchey 

McHugh 

Cramer 

Hoagland 

Mclnnls 

Danner 

Hobson 

McKeon 

Darden 

Hochbrueckner 

McKlnney 

de  la  Garza 

Hoekstra 

McMillan 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (FL) 

MIneU 

Mlnge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Onon 

Owens 

Oxley 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Faxon 

Payne (VA) 

Pel06l 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Porter^ 

Posharfl 

Price  (NO 

Pryce  (OH) 


AUard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus(AL) 

Ballenger 

Boehner 

Coble 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Dooley 

Doollttle 


Barton 

BlUrakls 

Brown  (FL) 

Clay 

DIngell 

Doman 

Engel 

Fields  (TX) 

Flake 

Ford  (TN) 


Qulnn 

Rahall 

Ramstad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RoberU 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal-AIIard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santorum 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Sax ton 

Schenk 

Schlff 

Sc breeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 
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Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

SIslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

NAYS— 38 

Duncan 

Cekas 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hefley 

Herger 

Inglls 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Lewis  (CA) 

LInder 

Livingston 

Mica 


Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MSI 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torklldsen 

Torres 

Torrlcelll 

Towns 

Trancant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walsh 

Washington 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


Packard 

Penny 

Rohrabacher 

Royce 

Schaefer 

Smith  (MI) 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Talent 

Walker 

Zellff 

Zlmmer 


NOT  VOTING— 30 

Gutierrez 

Henry 

Hllllard 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Jefferson 

Kastch 

Laughlln 

Lehman 

Llghtfoot 
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Lloyd 

Man  ton 

Mollnarl 

Payne (NJ) 

Quillen 

Roukema 

Shuster 

Slaughter 

Taylor  (NO 

Waters 


March  16,  1993 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device  may 
be  taken  on  the  additional  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  the  Chair 
has  postponed  further  proceedings. 


March  16,  1993 
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Messrs.  DOOLEY.  DUNCAN,  ROYCE, 
and  SMITH  of  Michigan  changed  their 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MERCHANT  SEAMEN  REEMPLOY- 
MENT RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill, 
H.R.  1109. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1109.  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  403,  nays  0, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  72) 
YEAS-^03 


Abereromble 

Ackerman 

Allard 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Bachus(AL) 

Baesler 

Baker (CA) 

Baker (LA) 

Ballenger 

Bare  la 

Barlow 

Barrett  (NE) 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Bellenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Bllbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bllley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonllla 

Bonlor 

BorskI 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OHi 

Bryant 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Buyer 

Byrne 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Cantwell 

Cardln 


Carr 

Castle 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Cllnger 

Clyburn 

Coble 

Coleman 

Collins  (GA) 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condlt 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Cox 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dtaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Doollttle 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Everett 

Ewlng 


Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Fllner 

Flngerhut 

Fish 

Foglletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gllchrest 

Glllmor 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Herger 

HInchey 

HoagUnd 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 


Holden 

Menendez 

Horn 

Meyers 

Houghton 

Mfume 

Hoyer 

Mica 

Hufflngton 

Michel 

Hughes 

Miller  (CA) 

Hutchinson 

Miller  (FL) 

Hutto 

MIneta 

Hyde 

Mlnge 

Inglls 

Mink 

Inhofe 

Moakley 

Inslee 

Mollohan 

Istook 

Montgomery 

Jacobs 

Moorhead 

Jefferson 

Moran 

Johnson  (CT) 

Morella 

Johnson  (GA) 

Murphy 

Johnson  (SD) 

Murtha 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Myers 

Johnson,  Sam 

Nadler 

Johnston 

Natcher 

KanJorskl 

Neal  (MA) 

Kaptur 

Neal  (NO 

Kennedy 

Nussle 

Kennelly 

Oberetar 

Klldee 

Obey 

Kim 

Olver 

King 

Ortiz 

Kingston 

Orton 

Kleczka 

Owens 

Klein 

Oxley 

Kllnk 

Packard 

Knollenberg 

Pallone 

Kolbe 

Parker 

KopeUkl 

Pa«tor 

Kreldler 

Paxon 

Kyi 

Payne (VA) 

LaFalce 

Pelosl 

Lambert 

Penny 

Lancaster 

Peterson  (FL) 

Ijintos 

Peterson  (MN) 

Laflocco 

Petri 

Laughlln 

Pickett 

Lazlo 

Pickle 

Leach 

Pombo 

Levin 

Pomeroy 

Levy 

Porter 

LewU  (CA) 

Poshard 

Lewis  (FL) 

Price  (NO 

Lewis  (GA) 

Pryce  (OH) 

LInder 

Quinn 

Llplnskl 

Rahall 

Livingston 

Ramstad 

Long 

Rangel 

Lowey 

Ravenel 

Machtley 

Reed 

Maloney 

Regula 

Mann 

Reynolds 

Manzullo 

Richardson 

Margolles- 

Ridge 

Mezvlnsky 

Roberts 

Markey 

Roemer 

Martinez 

Rogers 

MaUul 

Rohrabacher 

Mazzoli 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

McCandless 

Rose 

McCloskey 

Rostenkowskl 

McCollum 

Roth 

McCrery 

Rowland 

McCurdy 

Roybal-Allard 

McDade 

Royce 

McDermott 

Rush 

McHale 

Sabo 

McHugh 

Sanders 

Mclnnls 

Sangmelster 

McKeon 

Santorum 

McKlnney 

Sarpallus 

McMillan 

Sawyer 

McNuIty 

Sax ton 

Meehan 

Schaefer 

Meek 

Schenk 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shepherd 

SIslsky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sundqulst 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torklldsen 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

W(X)lsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zellff 

Zlmmer 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 27 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended,  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, due  to  the  recent  storm  and  the  local  air- 
port closing,  I  was  unable  to  cast  a  vote  on 
rollcall  votes  71  and  72.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  vote  71, 
the  Child  Safety  Protection  Act,  H.R.  965.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  vote  72,  the 
Merchant  Seaman  Reemployment  Rights  Act 
of  1993,  H.R.  1109. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavokl- 
at)ly  detained  during  the  House  vote  on  H.R. 
1 1 09,  the  Merchant  Seaman's  Reemployment 
Rights  Act  of  1993.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  ask  that 
this  statement  be  inserted  into  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  the  vote. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
able to  be  present  for  rolteall  votes  NoS.  71 
and  72.  Had  I  been  present,  I  wouW  have 
voted  "yea"  on  tx)th  votes. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  a  flight  delay  in  Charlotte. 
NC,  I  missed  two  recorded  votes.  Had  I 
been  here  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
rollcall  votes  71  and  72. 


Barton 

Ford  (TN) 

Lloyd 

Billrakls 

Gutierrez 

Man  ton 

Brown  (FL) 

Henry 

Mollnarl 

DIngell 

Hllllard 

Payne (NJ) 

Doman 

Hunter 

QulIlen 

Engel 

Kaslch 

Roukema 

Fawell 

Klug 

Shuster 

Fields  (TX) 

Lehman 

Slaughter 

Flake 

Llghtfoot 

Taylor  (NO 

INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROVIDE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  TO  INDIVIDUALS 
REQUIRED  TO  LEAVE  THEIR 
JOBS  BECAUSE  OF  MEDICAL  OR 
FAMILY  REASONS 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RECORD  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  require  that 
individuals  who  must  leave  their  jobs 
for  family  and/or  medical  reasons  are 
allowed  to  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation once  they  are  ready  to  reen- 
ter the  work  force  and  cannot  find  a 
job. 

Last  month,  the  Family  and  Medical 
Leave  Act  was  enacted  into  law  provid- 
ing workers  with  12  weeks  of  unpaid 
leave  for  the  birth  or  adoption  of  a 
child,  to  take  care  of  a  sick  family 
member,  or  for  one's  own  illness.  This 
is  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  assist- 
ing workers  balance  the  responsibil- 
ities at  work  and  at  home. 


Unfortunately,  in  many  situations  12 
weeks  is  not  enough  time  to  resolve 
certain  family  situations.  Serious  ill- 
nesses often  last  longer  than  12  weeks 
and  many  parents  require  more  time  to 
be  at  home  with  a  newborn  infant,  be- 
cause of  medical  reasons,  or  because 
mothers  often  want  to  stay  home  while 
breast  feeding. 

Workers  in  these  situations  are 
forced  to  make  a  decision  to  leave 
their  jobs  or  neglect  their  family  re- 
sponsibilities. Many  have  no  real 
choice  and  must  leave  their  jobs. 

Once  they  are  ready  to  return  to 
work  and  are  unable  to  find  a  job,  the 
unemployment  law  does  not  recognize 
that  they  were  separated  from  their  job 
for  a  good  cause,  and  unemployment 
benefits  are  usually  denied. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  (Jovem- 
ment  to  lead  this  Nation  in  setting 
policies  that  recognize  the  importance 
of  caring  for  our  families.  And  current 
unemployment  law  does  not  set  forth 
this  kind  of  policy.  In  fact,  it  penalizes 
those  individuals  who  have  been  forced 
out  of  their  jobs  to  care  for  a  sick 
mother  or  father,  to  care  for  a  newborn 
child,  or  because  they  cannot  recover 
from  their  own  illness  in  the  requisite 
12  weeks. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  allow  individuals  who  are  re- 
quired to  leave  their  employment  be- 
cause of  medical  or  family  reasons  to 
be  eligible  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation when  they  are  ready  to  reen- 
ter the  work  force.  It  is  a  fair  bill.  It 
does  not  provide  these  individuals  with 
any  more  benefits  than  those  they 
would  receive  if  they  had  lost  their 
jobs  for  another  legitimate  reason. 

But  most  importantly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  establishes  within  the  unemploy- 
ment system  a  policy  that  acknowl- 
edges the  importance  of  coring  for  our 
families.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  important  legis- 
lation. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection   to   the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 64,  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDG- 
ET RESOLUTION  FOR  THE  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT  FOR  FISCAL 

YEARS    1994.    1995.    1996.    1997.    AND 
1998 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-35)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
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Res.  131)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  64)  setting  forth  the  congrres- 
sional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1994.  1996,  1996,  1997, 
and  1998.  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON    RESOLUTION   PROVID- 
ING    FOR     H.R.     1335,     STIMULUS 
AND         INVESTMENT         SUPPLE- 
MENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS     FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1993 
Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-34)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.   130)   providing  for  the   consider- 
ation of  the   bill   (H.R.   1335)  making 
emergency     supplemental     appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  CHAIRMAN  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  CON- 
CERNING H.R.  670 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  notify  Members  regarding  the 
Committee  on  Rules'  plans  for  further 
action  on  H.R.  670.  the  Family  Plan- 
ning Amendments  of  1993. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  is  planning 
to  meet  on  H.R.  670  the  week  of  March 
22.  1993.  to  take  testimony  and  to  grant 
a  second  rule  on  the  bill.  In  order  to  as- 
sure Members  an  additional  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  amendments  to  the 
bill,  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  reopen- 
ing its  request  for  amendments  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hearing. 

Members  who  filed  amendments  with 
the  Committee  on  Rules  at  the  time  of 
the  February  hearing  do  not  need  to  re- 
submit their  amendments,  but  any 
Member  who  is  contemplating  an 
amendment  which  has  not  already  been 
filed  should  submit  55  copies  of  the 
Jimendment  and  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  amendment  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  H-312  of  the  Capitol  no  later 
than  12  noon.  Monday,  March  22,  1993. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  appreciate  the  co- 
operation of  all  Members  in  this  effort 
to  be  fair  and  orderly  in  granting  a  rule 
for  H.R.  670. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  apolo- 
gize. There  were  some  conversations 
going  on  around,  and  we  could  not  hear 
everything  that  the  gentleman  said.  In 
other  words,  you  are  saying  that  on  the 
family  planning  bill  that  we  had  pre- 
viously issued  a  rule  on.  I  guess  the 
gentleman  was  saying  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  was  going  to  meet 
again  on  the  family  planning  bill? 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  And  that  we  were 
going  to  allow  amendments  to  be 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Submitted;  we  are 
going  to  meet  on  the  week  of  March  22. 
1993. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Which  is  what  day? 
Is  that  a  Monday? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  That  is  a  Monday. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  So  we  have  to  have 
amendments  filed  by 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Monday  noon. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Monday  noon? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Right. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Those  amendments 
that  had  been  previously  filed  with  our 
committee? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  They  are  still  on 
record.  Any  Member  who  submitted  an 
amendment  in  the  previous  hearing 
need  not  submit  another  one. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Need  not  submit 
them  again;  we  would  still  consider 
those  that  had  been  previously  filed 
and  any  new  ones  that  would  be  filed  as 
of  Monday  noontime? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

BUDGErr  RESOLUTION  AND  nSCAL.  YEAR  1983 
STIMULUS  AND  INVESTMENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I 
ask  one  additional  question  concerning 
tomorrow's  schedule?  We  had  pre- 
viously issued  a  rule  on  both  the  budg- 
et resolution  and  the  supplemental,  the 
urgent  supplemental,  calling  for  gen- 
eral debate  tomorrow  on  the  budget 
resolution. 

What  will  be  the  intent?  Will  we  be 
able  to  vote  on  amendments  to  that 
resolution  tomorrow,  to  be  supple- 
mental? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  or  on 
the  floor? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  In  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  In  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  yes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  But  there  are  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  would 
like  to  have  the  general  debate  and 
then  vote  on  the  amendments  on  the 
same  day.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea  of  the  intent  of  the  schedule? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
is  possible,  because  we  are  going  to 
hear  the  amendments  tomorrow  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  they  will  be 
on  the  floor  on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  So  the  gentleman  is 
saying  we  are  going  to  do  general  de- 
bate on  both  the  budget  and  the  supple- 
mental tomorrow  with  no  votes  on  ei- 
ther one? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Some  of  the  general 
debate  will  occur  on  Thursday  as  well 
as  Wednesday. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  again? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Some  of  the  general 
debate  will  occur  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  On  the  supplemental? 


Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  was  the  point  I 
was  trying  to  make,  and  that  we  would 
be  finishing  up  general  debate  on  the 
supplemental? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  On  Thursday. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  On  Thursday.  And 
then  follow  through  with  whatever 
amendments  would  be  allowed? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  There  would  be  gen- 
eral debate  and  votes  on  the  supple- 
mental on  Thursday? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  On  Thursday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
an  anticipation  that- there  will  be  some 
amendments  permitted  on  the  supple- 
mental to  give  us  some  idea  in  terms  of 
timing? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  has  not  decided  on  that  yet. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Do  we  have  any  idea 
how  much  time  is  going  to  be  left  for 
debate  on  the  supplemental  on  Thurs- 
day prior  to  the  vote? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  At  least  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  would  have  at 
least  15  minutes  on  each  side,  of  debate 
time  for  discussion  of  the  supplemental 
just  prior  to  the  vote? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  think  it  is  30  min- 
utes to  the  minority. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Thirty  minutes  to  the 
minority  would  be  reserved  for  that 
day?  And  could  we  assume  then  that 
the  majority  will  also  have  30  minutes 
that  day? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  We  are  not  sure.  We 
have  to  consult  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  will  have  at 
least  a  half  an  hour  on  that  day? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  will  see  him  upstairs 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY:  A 
NATIONAL  DAY  OF  CELEBRA- 
TION OF  GREEK  AND  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 

Ms.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  22)  designating  March  25.  1993.  as 
"Greek  Independence  Day:  A  National 
Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and  Amer- 
ican Democracy."  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 


quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  minority 
would  like  to  inform  the  House  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  the  House  companion  meas- 
ure to  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  express  my  deep 
gratitude  to  Chairman  Clay  and  ttie  full  com- 
mittee as  well  as  to  Chairman  Sawyer  of  the 
Census  and  Population  Subcommittee  for 
kxinging  this  measure  to  the  floor  in  such  an 
expeditious  nianner. 

I  woukj  also  like  to  thank  Tom  Petri,  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Census  Subcommittee, 
as  well  as  John  Myers,  ranking  member  of 
the  full  Post  Office  and  (bivil  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

March  25  is  a  very  special  day  to  Greek- 
Americans  and  those  who  practice  the  Greek 
Orthodox  faith — as  well  as  freedorrv loving 
peop)le  everywhere.  This  year,  it  marks  both 
the  I72d  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Greece  and  its  role  as  the  wellspring  of  de- 
nrKXjracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  magnificent  thing  to  see 
so  many  people  the  world  over  turning  to 
denrxx:ratic  movements  in  the  wake  ot  fallen  or 
overthrown  dictatorships  and  tyrannies.  The 
practk;e  of  democratic  government,  first  seen 
in  Athens  in  510  B.C.,  is  tjeing  sought  out  and 
implemented  arourxj  the  world,  expanding  the 
frontier  of  freedom  further  and  broader  every 
day. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  democratic 
movements  of  today  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  ancient  Greeks  such  as  Aristotle 
and  Polybius,  who  were  democracy's  pio- 
neers. I  am  never  more  proud  of  my  own 
Greek  heritage — or  of  being  an  American — 
than  on  days  such  as  this  one. 

As  the  ancient  Greeks  forged  the  very  no- 
tion of  democracy,  placing  the  ultimate  power 
to  govern  in  the  hands  of  Xhe  people  therrv 
selves,  the  spirit  of  March  25,  Greek  Inde- 
penderx;e  Day,  lives  on  in  its  defense.  Over 
the  course  of  history,  many  of  the  free  world's 
people  have  given  their  lives  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  I  t)elieve  this  commemorative 
legislation  will  serve  to  remind  us  of  their 
brave  sacrifice. 

I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  here  today  for 
their  assistance  in  passing  this  legislation  rec- 
ognizing the  democratic  heritage  that  all  of  us 
share  and  which  promotes  a  special  bond  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Greece. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sujaport 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  22,  legislation 
which  commemorates  more  than  400  years  of 
Greek  independence.  I  also  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  staunch  support  for 
House  measure,  House  Joint  Resolution  10, 
sponsored  by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bilirakis),  and  add  how 
pleased  1  am  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant measure  each  year. 

Greek  civilization  has  contributed  to  the 
work)  in  many  significant  ways.  Much  of  our 
modern  English  vocabulary  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  language.  Many  of  our  architectural 
forms  copy  the  tieautiful  Greek  architecture 
that  was  created  so  many  thousands  of  years 
ago,  and  which  remain  to  this  day  as  nnonu- 
ments   to    human   creativity   arx]    innovation. 


Greek  culture  arKl  heritage  has  shared  so 
much  with  the  work!  that  we  joyously  celebrate 
Greek  independence  day  with  all  Americans  of 
Greek  ancestry  as  well  as  with  all  those  resi- 
dent in  Greece  today. 

March  25  commemorates  this  important 
event,  arxi  it  is  one  we  will  continue  to  cele- 
brate each  year,  as  we  also  commemorate  the 
txjrxJs  of  friendship  between  our  two  nations 
and  the  unequalled  and  lasting  contritxjtions 
that  Greece  has  made  to  woridwide  civilization 
arxJ  culture  over  the  centuries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  am  proud  to  voice  strong 
support  for  the  adoption  of  this  Greek  inde- 
pendence day  resolution. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  of  Greek 
ancestry  all  around  the  world  are  this  week 
celebrating  the  172d  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence  Day.  In  my  district,  the  Greek 
Orthodox  community  of  Yonkers  and  West- 
chester is  hokJing  its  annual  flag-raising  cere- 
mony in  honor  o(  this  special  event  at  the 
Prophet  Elias  Greek  Ortfiodox  Church  in  Yon- 
kers. 

The  Greek  community  has  many  accom- 
plishments of  which  to  be  proud.  From  its 
place  in  history  as  the  birthplace  of  western 
civilization  to  its  current  role  as  a  leading  force 
of  democracy,  the  Greek  culture  has  always 
tieen  vital  arid  forward  thinking.  All  aspects  of 
our  lives — including  the  arts,  science,  and  poli- 
tics— have  been  shaped  by  the  Greek  people. 

In  my  role  as  a  Federal  official,  I  am  proud 
to  stand  by  the  people  of  Greece  on  important 
polk;y  issues.  1  am  encouraged  that  the  recent 
controversy  over  the  designation  of  the  former 
Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia  may  soon  be 
resolved,  but  I  will  only  support  an  arrange- 
ment that  is  acceptable  to  the  Greek  govern- 
ment. 1  also  bielieve  that  the  Skopje  govern- 
ment must  denourKe  any  present  or  future 
claims  to  the  territory  of  surrounding  nations. 
Opposing  territorial  claims  in  the  region  have 
sparked  wars  in  the  past,  and  we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  ensure  ttiat  they  do  not  do  so 
again. 

The  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Greece  is  rooted  in  our  common  love  of 
derrxxracy  and  human  rights.  If  we  keep 
these  values  at  the  heart  of  all  our  decisions, 
our  friendship  will  continue  to  prosper  lor 
many  years  to  come — just  as  the  glory  of 
Greek  independence  has  prospered  for  172 
years. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  22 

Whereas  the  ancient  Greeks  developed  the 
concept  of  democracy,  in  which  the  supreme 
power  to  g^overn  was  vested  in  the  people; 

Whereas  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  drew  heavily  upon  the 
political  experience  and  philosophy  of  an- 
cient Greece  in  forming  our  representative 
democracy: 

Whereas  these  and  other  ideals  have  forged 
a  close  bond  between  our  two  nations  and 
their  peoples: 

Whereas  March  25.  1993.  marks  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-second  anniversary  of 
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the  beginning  of  the  revolution  which  freed 
the  Greek  people  from  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  proper  and  desirable  to  cele- 
brate with  the  Greek  people,  and  to  reaffirm 
the  democratic  principles  from  which  our 
two  great  nations  were  born:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asserr\bled.  That  March  25.  1993,  is 
designated  as  "Greek  Independence  Day:  A 
National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy."  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mrs.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  36)  to  proclaim  March  20.  1993,  as 
"National  Agriculture  Day,"  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Virginia? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza],  who  is  the  chief  sponsor 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  84. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  my  col- 
league the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Boehlert]  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  36.  to  designate 
March  20.  1993.  as  National  Agriculture 
Day. 

The  nationwide  observance  of  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Day  has  been  an  an- 
nual rite  for  20  years  now.  This  day  is 
set  aside  to  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  agricultures  role  in  the 
American  economy. 

National  Agriculture  Day  is  more 
than  just  a  day  to  honor  our  Nations 
farmers  and  ranchers.  It  is  really  a  day 
to  honor  the  millions  of  Americans 
whose  livelihood  involves  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  distribution,  and  sale 
of  food  and  fiber  products  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  seems  that 
many  Americans  have  lost  touch  with 
the  importance  of  agriculture  in  their 
lives.  National  Agriculture  Day.  at 
least  in  a  small  way.  serves  to  remind 
us  how  important  food  and  the  people 
involved  in  the  food  and  fiber  sector 
are  to  our  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion which  allows  our  Nation  to  collec- 
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lively  say  "thank  you"  to  all  the  men 
and  women  involved  in  American  agri- 
culture, I  appreciate  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Chairman 
Clay  in  bringing  up  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion today.  And  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  agreed  to  be  cospon- 
sors  of  the  House  companion  resolution 
which  is  identical  to  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  today.  I  urge  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  36. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  EWING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  National 
Agriculture  Week.  It  is  an  important  time  to  re- 
member ttie  contributions  ol  the  men  and 
women  o(  this  country  who  produce  the  food 
we  eat.  as  well  as  those  who  supply  farmers 
with  the  goods  they  need  to  produce  our  food, 
arxl  t(x)se  wtx)  make  sure  the  food  gets  to  our 
dinner  table. 

Recent  hunger  crises  in  Afnca  and  Europe 
txing  home  with  all-too-graphic  clarity  the  im- 
portarx^e  a  country's  farmers  are  not  only  to  its 
success,  txjt  to  Its  very  survival. 

Because  of  our  productive  agricultural  sec- 
tor, we  spend  a  lower  percentage  of  our  in- 
comes on  food  than  any  other  major  industn- 
alized  country.  We  have  the  safest  food  sup- 
ply in  the  workj.  We  Ixing  money  into  this 
country  through  our  enormous  surplus  in  agn- 
cultural  trade  We  are  able  to  help  countries  in 
need  of  food,  such  as  Somalia  and  Yugo- 
slavia. In  shiort,  we  are  who  we  are  because 
of  the  success  of  American  agriculture. 

This  IS  a  week  to  rememt>er  the  American 
farmers  and  all  those  wlx)  work  in  agri- 
business. Let  us  rememtjer  them  as  we  sit 
down  to  dinner  ttiis  evenir)g. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Member 
believes  it  is  especially  worthwhile  to  take  a 
moment  for  National  Agricultural  Day — March 
20,  1993 — to  recognize  the  continued  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  to  our  Nation's  and  the 
workj's  prosperity. 

Farmers,  food  processors,  and  agri- 
businesses combine  to  create  our  Nation's 
most  important  industry  Together,  these  peo- 
ple feed  our  communities,  our  Nation,  and  the 
workJ.  They  grow  the  crops,  make  the  food, 
and  sell  it  throughout  the  world,  so  we  can 
en|oy  the  most  inexpensive  and  abundant  food 
supply  at  home  while  prospering  from  our  agri- 
cultural exports  abroad. 

Today,  the  U.S.  food  arxl  fiber  system  ac- 
counts for  more  than  16  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's gross  national  product.  Last  year,  the 
United  States  posted  a  dramatic  surplus  of 
Si 8.3  billion  in  agricultural  exports.  Together, 
agriculture  and  its  related  industnes  provide 
jobs  for  21  million  Americans,  from  producers 
to  processors  to  scientists.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, this  IrxJustry  also  provides  much  ol 
the  grain  and  food,  which  as  humanitarian  aid. 
meets  ttie  basic  needs  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  starving  and  malnourished  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  National  Agriculture  Day  let 
us  honor  those  individuals  and  families  wfx) 
make  the  U.S.  agricultural  industry  the  world's 
most  competitive  and  prosperous.  This  Mem- 
ber thanks  them  for  their  hard  work,  invest- 


ment, arxj  vision  arxl  encourages  them  to  fur- 
ther stnve  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly 
growing  population. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ttiere  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolutnn. 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  36 

Whereas  aRriculture  is  the  Nation's  largest 
and  most  basic  industry,  and  its  associated 
production,  processing,  and  marketing  seg- 
ments together  provide  more  jobs  than  any 
other  single  industry; 

Whereas  the  United  Stales  agricultural 
sector  serves  all  Americans  by  providing 
food,  fiber,  and  other  tmsic  necessities  of  life; 

Whereas  the  performance  of  the  agricul- 
tural economy  is  vital  to  maintaining  the 
strength  of  our  national  economy,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  our  citizens,  and  our  presence 
in  the  world  trade  markets; 

Whereas  the  Nation's  heritage  of  family- 
owned,  family-operated  farms  and  ranches 
has  been  the  core  of  the  American  Agricul- 
tural system  and  continues  to  be  the  best 
means  for  assuring  the  protection  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  production  of  an  ade- 
quate and  affordable  supply  of  food  and  fiber 
for  future  generations  of  Americans; 

Whereas  the  American  agricultural  system 
provides  American  consumers  with  a  stable 
supply  of  the  highest  quality  food  and  fiber 
for  the  lowest  cost  per  capita  in  the  world; 

Whereas  American  agriculture  continually 
seeks  to  maintain  and  improve  the  high  level 
of  product  quality  and  safely  expected  by  the 
consumer; 

Whereas  the  public  should  be  aware  of  the 
contributions  of  all  people — men  and 
women— who  are  a  part  of  American  agri- 
culture and  its  contributions  to  American 
life,  health,  and  prosperity; 

Whereas  women  play  a  vital  role  in  main- 
taining the  family  farm  system,  both  as  sole 
operators  and  as  working  partners,  and  are 
also  attaining  important  leadership  roles 
throughout  the  American  agricultural  sys- 
tem; 

Whereas  farm  workers  are  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  agricultural  system  as  witnessed 
by  their  hard  work  and  dedication; 

Whereas  scientists  and  researchers  play  an 
integral  part  in  the  agricultural  system  in 
their  search  for  better  and  more  efficient 
ways  to  produce  and  process  safe  and  nutri- 
tious agricultural  products; 

Whereas  farmers  and  food  processors  are 
responding  to  the  desire  of  health-conscious 
American  consumers  by  developing  more 
health-oriented  food  products; 

Whereas  distributors  play  an  important 
role  in  transporting  agricultural  products  to 
retailers  who  in  turn  make  the  products 
available  to  the  consumer; 

Whereas  our  youth— the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion—have become  involved  through  various 
organizations  in  increasing  their  understand- 
ing and  our  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  agriculture  in  today's  society; 

Whereas  it  is  important  that  all  Americans 
should  understand  the  role  that  agriculture 
plays  in  their  lives  and  well-t>eing,  whether 
they  live  in  urban  or  rural  areas; 

Whereas  since  1973,  the  first  day  of  spring 
has  been  celebrated  as  National  Agriculture 
day  by  farmers  and  ranchers,  commodity  and 
farm  organizations,  cooperatives,  and  agri- 
business organizations,  nonprofit  and  com- 
munity organizations,  other  persons  in- 
volved in  the  agricultural  system,  and  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments;  and 


Whereas  1993  marks  the  twentieth  celebra- 
tion of  National  Agriculture  Day:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  March  20.  1993.  is 
proclaimed  "National  Agriculture  Day",  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  this  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  during 
the  week  of  March  14.  through  March  20. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
two  Senate  joint  resolutions  just  con- 
sidered and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NCAA         BASKETBALL         TOURNA- 
MENT—FOR MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er for  many  sports  fans.  Thursday  will 
be  the  beginning  of  March  Madness, 
with  the  first  round  of  the  NCAA  men's 
basketball  tournament  underway.  But 
the  real  beginning  of  March  Madness  is 
tomorrow  when  the  NCAA  women's 
tournament  begins. 

Women's  basketball  has  taken  tre- 
mendous strides  over  the  past  several 
years.  Exciting  games  like  the  triple 
overtime  contest  between  Virginia  and 
Maryland  have  brought  added  interest 
to  the  sport.  Women's  games  are  slowly 
making  their  way  onto  national  tele- 
vision. 

Unfortunately,  that  progress  has  not 
been  good  enough.  Despite  the  passage 
of  title  IX  21  years  ago.  which  promised 
to  end  sex  discrimination  in  education, 
including  sports,  unequal  treatment 
continues. 

For  example,  a  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Consumer  Protection,  and  Com- 
petitiveness found  that  the  average 
compensation  for  a  division  I  mens 
basketball  head  coach  was  SllO.OOO. 
compared  to  only  $45,000  for  the  wom- 
en's basketball  head  coach. 

The  treatment  of  the  two  tour- 
naments provides  some  other  interest- 
ing examples  of  the  different  treatment 
for  the  men  and  the  women.  Look  at 
the  case  of  Iowa,  seeded  fourth  in  the 
women's  tournament.  They  should  be 
hosting  a  second  round  game. 


They  won't  be,  though,  because  the 
university  scheduled  a  Guns  'N'  Roses 
concert  at  the  arena  for  the  same  date. 
As  Iowa  women's  coach,  Vivian  String- 
er was  quoted,  "You  can  bet  your  last 
dime  this  would  not  have  happened  if 
this  was  the  men's  team.  If  this  were 
the  men's  team,  they  would  have  wiped 
out  the  whole  gol-darned  month  of 
March." 

Unfortunately,  stories  of  women's 
sports  taking  a  back  seat  not  just  to 
men's  sports,  but  concerts  and  other 
events,  are  all  too  common  on  college 
campuses. 

The  current  contract  between  the 
NCAA  and  CBS  requires  CBS  to  carry 
the  finals  of  the  women's  tournament. 
That  should  help  give  some  exposure  to 
women's  sports.  But  even  that  help 
comes  with  a  dose  of  bad  medicine.  Al- 
though both  the  men's  and  women's 
semifinal  games  are  played  on  a  Satur- 
day, only  the  men  will  get  a  day  off 
after  their  game.  The  women  will  be  re- 
quired to  play  the  following  day.  on 
Sunday,  to  accommodate  television. 

Some  contend  that  the  men's  game 
and  tournament  elicit  far  more  inter- 
est and  attention,  so  should  deserve 
the  lion's  share  of  the  spending.  How- 
ever, interest  in  women's  basketball 
will  be  hindered  for  many  years,  if  the 
networks,  local  channels,  and  news- 
papers continue  to  provide  just  passing 
attention  to  women's  sports. 

During  the  coming  days.  I  want  to 
urge  the  Nation's  media  to  help  end 
discrimination  in  sports  by  devoting 
greater  attention  to  the  women's  tour- 
naments. Some  papers,  such  as  USA 
Today,  have  shown  an  enlightened  ap- 
proach toward  full  reporting  of  the 
women's  game.  But  unfortunately,  too 
often  the  networks  and  local  stations 
either  ignore  women's  sports,  or  show 
merely  a  handful  of  scores  over  a  few 
seconds.  Too  many  newspapers  do  little 
more  than  to  show  women's  scores  in 
small  type  on  the  back  page,  if  at  all. 

I  also  want  to  urge  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  to  do  their  part 
to  promote  women's  sports.  They  too 
must  be  willing  to  spend  the  same 
kinds  of  money  to  promote  the  wom- 
en's teams  as  the  men's  teams.  Re- 
cently, with  a  vigorous  promotional 
campaign,  a  game  between  the 
Brigham  Young  and  Utah  women's 
teams  brought  a  sellout,  compared  to 
attendance  in  the  hundreds  in  the  ab- 
sence of  promotion. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  can  also  play 
a  role.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  921.  the 
Equity  in  Athletics  Disclosure  Act. 
The  bill  requires  colleges  to  disclose 
their  spending  on  men's  and  women's 
programs,  and  to  inform  prospective 
students  and  the  public.  The  bill  will 
shed  light  on  schools  that  are  failing  to 
comply  with  the  gender  equity  provi- 
sions of  title  IX.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  bill. 

I'll  have  many  reasons  to  be  paying 
attention  to  the  women's  tournament. 


not  the  least  of  which  is  that  it  will 
give  me  a  chance  to  follow  my  alma 
mater'  of  Northwestern,  as  well  as  the 
women  of  Northern  Illinois.  And  yes, 
I'll  be  watching  the  men's  tournament, 
too,  with  Illinois  and  Southern  Illinois 
represented. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions, 
equality  for  women  doesn't  mean  a 
taking  away  from  men.  Both  can  pros- 
per in  an  environment  that  builds 
women's  sports. 
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THE  BTU  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thomas]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes 
this  afternoon  to  talk  about  one  aspect 
of  the  President's  economic  plan;  spe- 
cifically, the  Btu  tax  and  its  impact  on 
the  West  and  particularly,  of  course, 
my  home  State  of  Wyoming. 

There  are  some  absolute  misconcep- 
tions about  energy  and  Btu  taxes.  To 
implement  an  enormous  tax  on  a  spe- 
cific industry  due  to  these  misconcep- 
tions is  bad  policy  and  may  do  irrep- 
arable damage  to  our  economic  base. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  couple 
aspects  of  it.  One.  of  course,  is  the 
whole  question  of  taxes  as  to  whether 
that  leads  to  where  we  are  going  for 
more  jobs,  for  more  economy  or  wheth- 
er we  need  less  Government. 

Second,  of  course,  the  question  of 
whether  energy  is  taxed  enough  cur- 
rently. 

Finally,  the  unanticipated  con- 
sequences of  the  tax  and  how  it  im- 
pacts on  us. 

The  question  I  think  that  we  have  to 
ask  before  we  talk  about  any  taxes  is  a 
philosophical  one.  You  ought  to  ask  it 
on  your  Main  Street  at  home.  Do  you 
want  more  Government?  Do  you  think 
we  need  more  Government?  Do  you 
think  we  need  more  taxes?  Do  we  need 
more  revenues?  Or  the  opposite,  of 
course,  do  we  better  accomplish  our 
goals  with  less  Government  and  less 
taxes? 

Obviously,  we  have  to  deal  with  solv- 
ing the  questions  that  we  have  and  the 
problems  that  we  have.  What  we  want 
to  do  is  have  families  that  are  em- 
ployed. We  want  to  be  able  to  buy 
homes.  We  want  to  be  able  to  send  our 
kids  to  school,  to  save  for  our  retire- 
ment We  do  that  best,  it  seems  to  me, 
by  encouraging  the  private  sector. 
That  is  where  wealth  is  created.  That 
is  where  jobs  are  created,  not  by  more 
taxes  and  more  burdens  on  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Certainly. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I   want   to   congratulate   the   gen- 


tleman for  taking  this  special  order 
and  mentioning  in  particular  the  Btu 
tax.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Members 
have  had  other  groups  come  to  see 
them  in  the  last  week,  but  I  had  the 
airline  industry  come  to  see  me  and 
they  told  me  it  was  going  to  cost  them 
15  cents  a  gallon  for  each  new  gallon  of 
jet  fuel  they  buy,  which  would  put 
them  into  a  very  precarious  position. 
We  have  a  lot  of  airlines,  like  USAir, 
that  just  had  kind  of  a  merger  with 
British  Air  so  they  could  keep  their 
heads  above  water,  and  you  are  going 
to  drown  them  with  this  kind  of  a  Btu 
tax. 

The  trucking  industry  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  about  10  to  15  cents  more 
a  gallon  for  gasoline  and  fuel.  They  are 
going  to  pass  that  on  to  consumers  in 
the  form  of  price  increases  for  clothes, 
refrigerators,  for  everything  else  they 
transport. 

Farmers  in  their  driving  and  their 
energy  costs  are  going  to  be  put  into 
real  precarious  territory. 

I  had  some  foundry  people  come  in  to 
see  me.  who  said  that  we  are  in  a  very 
competitive  situation  with  our  foundry 
counterparts  around  the  world,  and 
they  told  me  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  could  break  their  backs  and 
put  many  of  them  out  of  business. 

So  I  would  just  like  to  add  to  my  col- 
league's words  here  on  the  floor,  my 
concerns  about  what  this  is  going  to  do 
to  the  economy  of  this  country. 

The  Btu  tax,  in  my  opinion,  is  called 
the  big  time  unemployment  tax  and 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  start  calling 
it  around  here. 

Once  again  I  congratulate  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

Let  me  talk  just  for  a  minute  about 
taxes  and  energy.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  understand  that  Wyoming  coal 
now,  which  is  very  inexpensive  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  mayor  of  Gil- 
lette told  me  the  other  day  that  you 
can  buy  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  spot  mar- 
ket for  less  than  six-pack  of  beer,  four 
bucks  for  a  ton  of  low-sulfur  bitu- 
minous coal  in  Wyoming.  Fifty  percent 
of  that  today  is  in  taxes.  With  the  Btu 
tax  at  25  cents  a  million,  Btu's  on  this 
tax  would  increase  the  tax  by  4  bucks. 
In  other  words,  you  would  have  $8  a  ton 
of  coal,  $6  of  which  is  taxes. 

Now,  if  that  does  not  cause  us  some 
anguish  in  being  competitive  in  the 
world,  I  do  not  know  what  would. 

Certainly  inflation,  our  ability  to 
compete. 

Maybe  just  as  imijortantly  you  re- 
member a  few  years  ago  we  talked  a 
great  deal  in  this  country  about  OPEC 
and  how  we  were  going  to  be  energy  re- 
sponsible and  energy  independent  and 
we  turned  to  the  largest  reserve  of  en- 
ergy in  this  country,  which  was  coal. 

Then  we  had  a  clean-air  tax  which 
was  very  expensive,  by  the  way,  but 
made  coal  useful  as  a  clean  fuel. 
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Now  here  is  what  we  do.  With  low- 
sulfur  coal  in  Wyoming  in  the  West, 
which  we  should  encourage  because  of 
the  environment,  we  increase  the  price 
by  108  percent  with  the  Btu  tax. 

Too  many  times  we  say,  oh,  it  only 
means  a  few  dollars  to  a  family  in  New 
York  City;  but  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  Wyoming,  miners  in  Wyoming,  it  is 
very  important. 

So  aside  ffom  the  impact,  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  a  regional  problem. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  indicates.  The  av- 
erage household  in  Wyoming  will  be  hit 
by  $1,167  a  year  because  of  the  travel 
we  have  to  do  as  compared  to  an  aver- 
age of  $471.  So  it  hits  us  very  hard.  It 
hits  us  very  hard  regionally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  long  look  at  our  goals  in  this 
country  before  we  raise  taxes,  because 
these  taxes  will  not  reduce  the  deficit. 
These  taxes  will  simply  increase  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  question  is,  do  you  want  more 
Government?  Do  you  want  more  taxes 
or  do  we  have  less  Government  and  en- 
courage the  private  sector? 


POSTAL  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Condit]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONDIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  Postal  Privacy  Act  of  1993.  Every 
year,  40  million  people  file  change  of  address 
order  cards  with  the  Postal  Service.  Few  of 
these  people  realize  that  the  Postal  Service 
makes  their  change  of  address  information 
available  to  anyone  who  is  willing  to  pay  S3 
for  it.  Most  movers  wouW  be  even  more  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  as  a  consequence  of  filing 
the  change  of  address  card,  thousands  of  di- 
rect marketers  gain  access  to  their  name  and 
address. 

Under  a  program  called  Natronal  Change  of 
Address  [NCOA],  the  Postal  Service  sells 
change  of  address  records  in  computer  read- 
able form  to  25  licensees.  NCOA  licensees 
are  some  of  the  largest  mailing  list  companies 
in  the  country.  The  licensees  use  the  NCOA 
computer  file  to  correct  and  update  their  own 
mailing  lists  and  the  mailing  lists  of  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Some  licensees  also  use  NCOA  data  to  cre- 
ate lists  of  people  whio  have  recently  moved. 
Direct  mailers  use  new  mover  lists  to  target 
potential  customers  for  a  variety  of  products 
and  services,  ranging  from  lawn  furniture  to 
banking.  Because  new  movers  have  a  high  re- 
sponse rate,  such  lists  are  of  great  value  to 
mail  marketers.  NCOA  lk:ensees  advertise  and 
sell  the  new  mover  lists  to  other  direct  market- 
ers, some  of  whom  resell  the  information.  In 
this  way,  every  mover's  change  of  address  in- 
formatksn  becomes  available  to  thousands  of 
direct  mailers.  The  Postal  Service  affords  peo- 
ple no  opportunity  to  prevent  the  sale  of  this 
material.  Once  someone  files  a  change  of  ad- 
dress order  form  with  the  Postal  Service,  the 
information  on  that  form  is  quickly  arxj  invari- 
ably made  public. 


Last  year,  the  subcommittee  I  rx)w  chair  irv 
vestigated  the  privacy  implicatkjns  of  the 
NCOA  program.  It  tracked  the  change  of  ad- 
dress information  given  to  the  Postal  Service 
by  an  indivkJual  wfio  had  recently  moved. 
Over  the  22-month  period  following  the  move, 
the  person's  name  and  address  were  soW  by 
NCOA  licensees  9,900  times.  There  is  no  way 
to  tell  how  many  additional  times  the  informa- 
tion was  resold.  One  partk;ularly  unpleasant 
byproduct  of  NCOA  is  that  a  person  who  files 
a  change  of  address  form  for  a  deceased  rel- 
ative often  begins  receiving  advertising  mail 
addressed  to  that  relative.  There  is  no  effec- 
tive method  for  tijming  off  the  flow  of  this  mail. 
For  some  people,  publk;  disclosure  of 
change  of  address  information  is  not  just  dis- 
b^essing;  it  is  disastrous.  In  a  report  issued  last 
November,  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee detailed  how  individuals  wrho  have  fled 
abusive  spouses,  jurors  in  highly  sensitive 
trials,  and  the  ekjeriy  are  especially  vulnerat)le 
to  harm  resulting  from  the  puWrcation  of  their 
change  of  address  information.  Entitied  "Give 
Consumers  a  Choice:  Privacy  Implcations  of 
U.S.  Postal  Servkje  National  Change  of  Ad- 
dress Program,"  H.  Rept.  102-1067,  the  re- 
port also  explained  that  the  Postal  Service's 
NCOA  program  vkjiates  two  Federal  statutes 
restricting  the  pubic  disseminatkjn  of  names 
and  addresses  by  the  Postal  Service.  Section 
412  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  prohibits 
the  Postal  Service  from  making  put)lk;ly  avail- 
able any  mailing  or  other  list  of  names  or  ad- 
dresses of  postal  patrons  or  other  persons. 
Subsectron  n  of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  pre- 
vents agencies,  including  the  Postal  Servk^e, 
from  selling  or  renting  an  indivkJual's  name 
and  address  unless  the  agency  has  specific 
legal  authority  to  do  so.  The  purpose  of  both 
provisions  is  to  protect  the  general  public  from 
unwarranted  invasions  of  personal  privacy. 

NCOA  does  serve  a  worthwhile  purpose. 
The  Postal  Servee  provides  NCOA  service  to 
mailers  prinr>arily  to  prorrxjte  effrcient  mail  de- 
livery. Correct  addressing  saves  money  for 
both  mailers  and  the  Postal  Service  by  reduc- 
ing the  anrxjunt  of  mail  that  cannot  be  deliv- 
ered as  addressed.  In  its  report,  however,  the 
Govemment  Operations  Committee  concluded 
that  the  Postal  Service  has  overestinnated  by 
several  hundred  percent  its  cost  savings  from 
NCOA. 

Strict  adherence  to  Federal  law  woukj  re- 
quire dismantling  of  the  NCOA  program;  and 
the  resulting  savings,  whatever  ttie  magnitude, 
wouW  be  lost.  Rather  than  to  eliminate  NCOA, 
a  preferable  solution  would  be  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance t)etween  the  privacy  needs  of  individuals, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  efficiency  needs  of 
the  Postal  Servk:e  and  advertising  mailers,  on 
the  other.  The  most  effective  way  to  achieve 
this  balance  is  for  the  Postal  Service  to  pro- 
vide people  with  a  chance  to  opt-out  of  the 
NCOA  program.  Each  person  filing  a  change 
of  address  card  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
check  off  a  box  to  prevent  the  Postal  Service 
from  disclosing  his  or  her  name  and  address 
information  to  any  members  of  the  publk;.  The 
Govemment  Operations  Committee  rec- 
omnnerxJed  this  solution  in  its  report. 

In  a  January  1993  letter  to  Representative 
Bob  Wise,  the  previous  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Postal  Service  briefly  re- 
sporxJed  to  the  Govemment  Operations  Conrn 


mittee  report.  The  Postal  Service  stated  that  it 
was  planning  to  strengthen  the  notce  on 
change  of  address  order  cards  regarding 
NCOA  and  that  it  was  continuing  a  dialog  with 
the  mailing  industry  to  examine  ways  to  ad- 
dress concerns  raised  during  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearing.  The  Postal  Servce  dkj  not  re- 
spond, however,  to  committee  findings  that  the 
NCOA  program  violates  Federal  law.  The 
Postal  Servrce  was  equally  silent  regarding  the 
committee  recommendations  for  an  opt-out. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  introducing  the 
Postal  Privacy  Act  of  1993.  My  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Postal  Service  to  give  customers  ex- 
plicit wntten  notice  tiiat  ttieir  change  of  ad- 
dress information  will  be  disseminated  and  to 
whom.  More  importantly,  the  legislation  woukJ 
give  all  movers  a  chok;e  about  whether  or  not 
the  Postal  Servrce  will  give  out  their  names 
and  addresses.  The  act  wouW  require  the 
Postal  Service  to  put  a  checkoff  box  on 
change  of  address  order  cards  that  people 
could  use  to  prevent  public  access  to  their 
records.  In  that  way  people  could  exercise 
greater  control  over  their  personal  information, 
and  the  contents  of  their  mailboxes. 


THE  WALSH  GOLD  MINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  MclNNis]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McINNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard 
to  follow  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  THOMAS].  He  speaks  well  and  I 
agree  with  him  on  those  points,  but  I 
want  to  talk  about  another  issue,  an 
issue  that  I  think  would  be  of  particu- 
lar interest,  especially  to  our  guests. 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  watching  the 
floor  today. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  ran  an  edi- 
torial yesterday  which  they  titled,  "A 
Pardon  for  Walsh." 

I  think  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
should  have  extended  its  remarks  to 
the  extent  to  say,  "A  Pardon  for 
Walsh's  Gold  Mine,"  or  "A  Pardon  for 
the  Walsh  Holdup." 

For  those  people  of  you  who  are  spec- 
tators to  this  fine  House  and  this  fine 
country.  I  want  you  to  know  that  you 
would  face  more  prosecution  for  steal- 
ing a  candy  bar  down  at  the  local  drug- 
store than  Judge  Lawrence  Walsh  will 
for  his  misbehavior  as  a  special  pros- 
ecutor. 

Let  me  just  go  into  a  little  more  de- 
tail on  what  this  editorial  says.  First 
of  all.  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  decided  that  in  spite  of  Judge 
Walsh's  violations  of  Federal  pay  and 
procurement  rules,  that  they  will  grant 
a  pardon,  not  just  a  pardon  for  the  past 
misbehavior,  but  for  the  first  time  in 
my  legal  career.  I  have  seen  a  pardon 
for  future  behavior. 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
GAO  that  contrary  to  law.  there  has 
been  an  oversight  on  the  audit  of  the 
expenditures  of  Mr.  Walsh's  depart- 
ment in  his  special  prosecutions.  So 
they  did.  The  GAO  ran  an  audit,  and 
guess  what  they  found.  They  discov- 


ered that  Mr.  Walsh's  problems  were 
the  most  severe,  that  in  fact  his  empire 
account  for  an  astounding  90  percent  of 
the  $43  million  directly  spent  by  all 
independent  counsel  since  1978. 

Among  other  things,  the  GAO  found 
that  Mr.  Walsh  had  not  paid  taxes  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  even  though 
by  these  rules  he  was  required  to  do  so. 
and  we  are  talking  about  millions  of 
dollars  and  here  we  have  seen  hearings 
in  the  last  couple  months  with  Judge 
Wood  or  Zoe  Baird  where  they  had  a 
Social  Security  problem  with  day  care 
and  they  face  a  lot  more  harsh  public- 
ity and  negative  publicity  in  that  situ- 
ation than  Mr.  Walsh  faces. 

It  is  the  future  waiver  that  is  par- 
ticularly appalling  to  me  and  should  be 
appalling  to  all  the  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Walsh  should  be  required  to 
live  up  to  the  same  standards  that  each 
and  every  citizen  of  this  country  has  to 
live  up  to. 

Now.  this  scenario  even  goes  further. 
In  fact,  recently  a  group  called  Ameri- 
cans For  a  Balanced  Budget  filed  a  re- 
quest under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  When  that  was  filed  it  was  re- 
jected. The  reason  it  was  rejected  was 
because  they  said  that  on  the  Govem- 
ment it  would  be  an  unwarranted  ad- 
ministrative burden;  but  that  reason  is 
not  even  one  of  the  exemptions  that  is 
allowed  under  the  law.  They  simply  are 
defying  the  law  in  carrying  Mr.  Walsh's 
misbehavior  even  further. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  now.  I  hope,  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into  this.  My  rec- 
ommendation would  be  that  the  new 
Attorney  General  shortly  after  she  dis- 
penses with  the  Sessions  situation  over 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
that  she  immediately  take  a  close  look 
at  what  Judge  Walsh  is  doing  with  mil- 
lions, tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  tax- 
payers' money. 

But  do  you  know  what?  I  do  not 
think  any  of  it  is  going  to  occur.  So  I 
am  going  to  take  this  into  my  own 
hands,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  intend 
to  do.  I  intend  to  write  to  Ross  Perot. 
He  has  got  a  new  program  called  "The 
Pork  Barreler  of  the  Month."  and  I  am 
going  to  send  this  to  Mr.  Ross  Perot, 
because  he  seems  to  be  somebody  who 
demands  reform  in  Government,  and  I 
will  bet  you  this  is  one  of  the  projects 
he  would  like  to  take  a  look  at,  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  a  pork  barreler  of 
the  month,  it  is  the  pork  barreler  of 
the  decade. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EXCLU- 
SION AND  ASYLUM  REFORM 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
come  today  to  address  the  House  on  a 
bill    I   have    introduced    today,    a   bill 


which  is  entitled  "The  Exclusion  and 
Asylum  Reform  Amendments  of  1993." 

Some  of  you  may  have  watched  the 
television  program  "60  Minutes"  last 
Sunday  and  were  as  aghast  as  I  was  at 
the  ease  with  which  we  see  aliens  com- 
ing into  this  country,  at  our  airports 
and  other  ports  of  entry,  who  have 
fraudulent  documents  or  no  documents 
at  all,  and  how  they  can  come  in  and, 
if  this  is  the  case,  simply  say,  "I  claim 
political  asylum.  I  am  in  fear  of  perse- 
cution if  I  am  returned  to  country  X, 
Y.  or  Z."  And  immediately  the  Immi- 
gration officers  release  them  into  the 
public  domain  of  the  United  States. 
They  give  them  a  work  permit.  They 
allow  them  to  go  get  a  Social  Security 
card  and  a  driver's  license  and  90  per- 
cent of  them  are  never  seen  again,  not 
before  a  hearing  officer  or  anywhere 
else. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  absolutely  absurd 
how  this  can  happen,  and  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  we  have  not  had  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  before.  I  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  to  the  one  I  am 
talking  about  this  time  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, but  we  have  not  yet  addressed 
the  matter. 

What  is  happening  in  this  country  is 
that  we  have  got  a  system  abroad  of 
people  who  are  smuggling  folks  into 
our  country,  taking  advantage  of  a 
very  big  loophole  in  our  law.  If  some- 
body comes  to  this  country  and  he  or 
she  has  no  documents  at  all.  we  should 
not  allow  that  to  happen,  that  they  can 
just  walk  away  into  the  society  and 
have  a  work  permit  and  so  forth. 

The  reason  why.  technically,  this  is 
being  done  is  because  we  are  very  lib- 
eral on  giving  someone  the  right  to 
claim  asylum  when  they  first  set  foot 
in  our  Nation,  either  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  the  beach  or  in  an  airport.  We 
say,  "If  you  profess  the  right  magic 
word  and  say  that  you're  afraid  that 
you're  going  to  be  persecuted  back  in 
your  homeland  because  of  some  politi- 
cal beliefs  or  religious  beliefs,  then 
we're  going  to  give  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  before  an  immigration 
judge  and  have  a  full  hearing  on  this 
matter." 

Well,  the  problem  is  the  immigration 
judges  are  not  sitting  at  the  airports  of 
this  Nation  waiting  to  hear  these 
cases.  They  have  backlogs,  a  hundred 
thousand  cases  sitting  there  in  the  Na- 
tion today  waiting  to  be  heard.  It  takes 
literally  years  to  hear  these  cases,  and 
all  of  that  time  while  people  are  wait- 
ing to  be  heard  they  are  existing  out  in 
the  countryside  and  oftentimes  are  not 
even  showing  up  for  these  hearing*. 

When  somebody  goes  to  JFK,  as  the 
"60  Minutes  "  report  showed  that  they 
did  do  on  Sunday,  and  they  make  this 
political  asylum  claim,  there  is  no 
room  to  hold  them,  even  overnight,  at 
JFK.  They  are  full  at  the  house,  so  to 
speak,   at   the  little  bit  of  detention 


center  inunigration  services  has.  So, 
they  are  immediately  paroled  into  the 
country  and  given  this  temporary  work 
permit,  and  they  are  told  they  have  a 
hearing  in  another  couple  of  months. 
They  are  supposed  to  come  to  just  a 
preliminary  hearing.  It  does  not  re- 
solve anything.  And  then  there  may  be 
3  or  4  years,  or  perhaps  a  few  months, 
if  they  are  lucky,  for  coming  back  for 
a  full-fledged  hearing,  if  they  show  up. 

What  my  bill  does  is  very  simple.  It 
says,  "If  you  come  in  with  a  fraudulent 
document,  or  no  document  at  all.  any 
port  of  entry,  whether  it's  an  airport  or 
a  land  port,  you  are  going  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  specially  trained  asylum  of- 
ficer." There  are  already  150  of  them  in 
the  Immigration  Service  today,  and 
that  specially  trained  asylum  officer  is 
going  to  ask  a  series  of  questions  to  de- 
termine if  they  have  a  credible  fear  of 
persecution  if  they  return  to  their 
homeland.  My  bill  says,  "If  you  don't 
have  a  document  at  all.  if  you've  not 
made  a  political  asylum  claim,  or  if 
you  do  not  present  a  credible  fear  of 
persecution  to  this  asylum  officer, 
you'll  be  put  on  the  very  next  return 
plane  and  shipped  back  to  the  country 
of  origin.  You  are  not  going  to  have  a 
day  in  court  here  and  an  immigration 
judge  type  court.  You're  not  going  to 
be  given  a  temporary  work  permit. 
You're  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  get  a 
Social  Security  card  or  a  driver's  li- 
cense. You're  going  to  be  shipped  back 
where  you  came  from.  "  And  I  think 
that  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  35,000  came  through  our 
airports  alone  last  year  in  this  cat- 
egory, 15.000  of  them  at  Kennedy  in 
New  York,  and  most  of  those.  90  per- 
cent of  those,  we  will  never  see  again 
before  an  immigration  judge.  They  are 
here.  As  a  practical  matter,  they  are 
here  permanently  because  we  do  not 
have  a  system  to  round  them  up. 

As  my  colleagues  heard  the  other 
night  on  "60  Minutes,  "  one  of  those 
was  the  fellow  who  we  believe  was  in- 
volved in  the  shooting  at  the  CIA  in 
Langley.  VA.  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  came 
over  here  and  was  given  this  status  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  the  right  docu- 
ments, but  he  claimed  political  asy- 
lum. 

I  would  submit  that  the  bill  that  I 
am  introducing  with  a  number  of  co- 
sponsors  today  is  the  only  practical 
way  to  grant  relief  to  this  Nation,  to 
our  people,  and  that  we  need  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  screening  out 
those  who  do  not  have  legitimate 
claims,  and  I  would  hope  that  we  will 
have  hearings  shortly  on  this  subject 
and  that  this  type  of  legislation  will  be 
put  in  place  so  that  we  do  not  have 
peoi)le  coming  into  this  country,  get- 
ting into  our  system,  buying  their  way 
in  in  many  cases.  I  understand  they 
may  pay  as  much  as  $30,000  for  these 
fraudulent  documents  and  for  the  ad- 
vice that  tells  them  the  magic  words  to 
claim  the  political  asylum.  If  my  pro- 
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posal  were  to  be  adopted,  I  believe  that 
most  of  this  would  end  and  we  could  go 
back  to  a  much  more  reasonable  basis 
for  operating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  2  years  alone 
there  has  been  a  300-percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  coming  in 
through  this  political  asylum  claim 
with  fraudulent  documents,  or  a  lack 
of  documents,  at  our  airports,  a  300- 
percent  increase.  It  could  only  be  be- 
cause the  people  out  there  in  the  other 
world  know  that  this  is  a  way  to  beat 
the  system,  and  I  would  submit  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  may  be  many  of 
those  who  come  in  who  are  not  so  inno- 
cent, who  may  be  terrorists  or  poten- 
tial terrorists.  The  threat  to  our  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  the  threat  to  our  or- 
derly immigration  system,  is  at  risk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  look  at  the  Exclusion  and 
Asylum  Reform  Amendments  of  1993, 
and  consider  cosponsoring  them,  and 
urging  hearings  and  a  markup  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible  to  put  in  place  a 
system  that  will  stop  this  kind  of  non- 
sense once  and  for  all. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  Exclusion  and 
Asylum  Reform  Amendments  of  1993: 

SEcnoN-BY-SEcnoN  Analysis— Exclusion 

AND  ASYLUM  REFORM  AMENDMENTS  OF  1993 

Section  1.  Short  title:  "Exclusion  and 
Asluym  Reform  Amendments  of  1993." 

Section  2.  Subsection  (a)  adds  a  new 
grounds  of  exclusion  to  section  212(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Any  alien 
who.  in  seeking  entry  to  the  U.S.  or  boarding 
a  common  carrier  destined  for  the  U.S.,  pre- 
sents fraudulent  documents,  or  who  presents 
a  document  to  board  a  common  carrier  and 
then  falls  to  present  the  document  to  an  INS 
inspector  at  a  port  of  entry.  Is  excludable. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  an  alien  who 
is  excludable  under  subsection  (a)  may  not 
apply  for  or  be  granted  asylum  unless  the  ex- 
cludable act  was  pursuant  to  a  direct  depar- 
ture from  a  country  In  which  (A)  the  alien 
has  a  credible  fear  of  persecution,  or  (B) 
there  is  significant  danger  that  the  alien 
would  be  returned  to  a  country  In  which  the 
alien  would  have  a  credible  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. 

"Credible  fear"  means  that  it  is  more  prob- 
able than  not  that  the  statements  made  by 
the  alien  in  support  of  an  asylum  claim  are 
true  and  that  there  is  a  significant  possibil- 
ity that  the  alien  could  establish  eligibility 
as  a  refugee  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(a)(42)(A).  Relief  under  section  212(c)  (re- 
lating to  permanent  resident  aliens  who  have 
resided  in  the  U.S.  for  7  or  more  years)  is  de- 
nied to  aliens  excludable  for  admissions 
fraud  under  the  new  section  212(a)(6)(C)(iii). 

Section  3.  Rewrites  section  235(b)  relating 
to  inspection  and  exclusion  by  immigration 
officers  to  add  new  provisions  relating  to  the 
special  exclusion  of  aliens  who  are  exclud- 
able for  admissions  fraud. 

An  Immigration  officer  would  Inspect  each 
alien  who  is  seeking  entry  to  the  U.S. 

If  an  alien  is  excludable  for  admissions 
fraud  or  lack  of  documentation,  does  not 
have  a  reasonable  basis  for  legal  entry  into 
the  U.S..  and  does  not  indicate  an  intention 
to  apply  for  asylum,  the  alien  will  be  ex- 
cluded without  a  hearing.  ("Reasonable  basis 
for  legal  entry"  is  intended  to  cover  situa- 
tions where  someone  is  in  fact  a  permanent 


resident  alien  but  has  lost,  misplaced,  or 
packed  his  or  her  documentation  but  can 
produce  an  "A"  number  or  otherwise  provide 
information  that  an  INS  inspection  can  use 
to  confirm  his  or  her  legal  Immigration  sta- 
tus.) 

If  an  alien  indicates  an  intention  to  apply 
for  asylum,  the  INS  Inspector  will  refer  that 
alien  to  an  asylum  officer. 

If  the  asylum  officer  determines  that  the 
alien  is  excludable  for  admissions  fraud  or 
lack  of  documentation  and  is  not  arriving 
from  a  country  in  which  he  or  she  has  a  cred- 
ible fear  of  persecution  or  in  which  there  is 
a  significant  danger  that  the  alien  would  be 
returned  to  a  country  in  which  the  alien 
would  have  such  a  credible  fear,  the  alien 
will  be  excluded  without  further  hearing. 

Aliens  found  to  have  a  credible  fear  of  per- 
secution will  be  allowed  to  apply  for  asylum 
before  an  immigration  judge.  They  may  be 
detained  or  paroled  in,  as  is  the  current  prac- 
tice for  all  aliens  who  indicate  they  wish  to 
apply  for  asylum.  Because  of  limited  deten- 
tion space,  current  practice  generally  Is  to 
parole  such  aliens  into  the  U.S.  and  give 
them  temporary  work  authorization. 

The  Attorney  General  would  establish  pro- 
cedures that  ensure  that  aliens  are  not  ex- 
cluded pursuant  to  the  new  provision  on  ad- 
missions fraud  without  an  inquiry  into  their 
reasons  for  seeking  entry  Into  the  United 
States. 

This  section  also  speclHes  that  an  alien 
has  not  entered  the  U.S.  for  purposes  of  im- 
migration law  unless  and  until  the  alien  has 
been  inspected  and  admitted  by  an  Immigra- 
tion officer  as  required  above.  However,  an 
alien  who  has  not  been  inspected  and  admit- 
ted but  who  has  been  living  in  the  U.S.  for  a 
continuous  period  of  one  year  will  be  consid- 
ered to  have  entered  the  U.S.  without  inspec- 
tion and  is  subject  to  deportation. 

Section  4.  Limits  judicial  review  of  deter- 
minations made  with  respect  to  aliens  found 
excludable  for  admissions  fraud  and  lack  of 
documentation.  Review  may  be  only  by  peti- 
tion for  habeas  corpus  and  such  review  is 
limited  to  the  questions  of  whether  the  peti- 
tioner is  an  alien  and  whether  the  petitioner 
was  ordered  specially  excluded  under  the 
procedures  established  by  this  bill  for  admis- 
sions fraud  and  attempted  entry  without 
documentation. 

This  section  also  bars  judicial  review  or 
intervention  with  respect  to  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Attorney  General  for  im- 
plementing the  special  exclusion  provisions 
and  provides  that,  except  by  the  specified  ha- 
beas corpus  inquiry,  no  suit  or  claim  may  be 
heard  attacking  or  seeking  to  delay  the  spe- 
cial exclusion  of  aliens.  Judgments  of  exclu- 
sion, special  exclusion,  or  deportation  may 
not  be  collaterally  reviewed  in  any  action  for 
the  assessment  of  penalties  for  improper 
entry  or  re-entry  of  aliens. 

Section  5.  Includes  two  conforming  amend- 
ments to  the  deportation  procedures  in  sec- 
tion 237(a). 

Section  6.  Incretises  the  maximum  penalty 
for  smuggling  aliens  from  5  years  to  10.  The 
sentencing  commission  will  use  this  increase 
in  the  underlying  penalty  to  increase  pen- 
alties for  related  offenses. 

Section  7.  The  effective  date  is  the  date  of 
enactment. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  STRONG 
U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Baesler).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the     House,     the     gentlewoman     from 
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Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  45  years,  I  have  been  a  vocal  advo- 
cate for  a  strong,  viable  active  U.S. 
merchant  marine.  Despite  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  preserve  a  merchant  ma- 
rine both  for  the  benefits  it  brings  to 
the  national  economy  and  the  balance 
of  trade,  and,  importantly,  for  the  na- 
tional defense  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours,  the  size  of  our  domestic  commer- 
cial merchant  fleet  continues  to  de- 
cline. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, the  privately  owned  deep  draft, 
oceangoing  fleet  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  totaled  386  ships;  and  the  num- 
ber continues  to  go  downward  with 
each  passing  year.  Cargoes  keep  mer- 
chant ships  afloat  because  cargoes  pay 
the  cost.  That  was  the  reason,  in  1954, 
that  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
passed  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  which 
requires  that  all  U.S.  Government-im- 
pelled or  financed  cargoes  shall  move 
on  U.S. -flag  ships — the  percentage  of 
which  depending  on  the  role  of  the 
Government  in  that  transaction.  Some 
call  for  50  percent,  others  for  100  per- 
cent. 

Recently,  the  Merchant  Marine  Sub- 
committee on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  held  a  hear- 
ing to  explore  problems  the  industry 
continues  to  have  with  Federal  agen- 
cies circumventing  domestic  cargo 
preference  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  LIPINSKI, 
and  Mr.  Bateman,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  for  their  leadership  in 
convening  the  cargo  preference  hear- 
ing, which  was  a  continuation  of  an 
oversight  hearing  the  subcommittee 
held  at  my  request  on  September  30, 
1992. 

During  the  course  of  the  September 
hearing,  the  committee  heard  testi- 
mony from  several  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies which  allegedly  were  violating 
these  laws.  This  time,  the  committee 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  from  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  in- 
dustry, and  focus  on  the  problems  the 
industry  is  encountering  with  these 
same  agencies. 

Because  the  new  administration  has 
not  named  anyone  to  head  up  key  of- 
fices in  both  the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments, no  testimony  was  received 
from  these  two  important  agencies. 
However.  Chairman  LIPINSKI  has  as- 
sured everyone  that  he  will  hold  addi- 
tional hearings  in  the  near  future  in 
order  that  he  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee  have  benefit  of  their  input. 

The  U.S.  merchant  marine  has  taken 
some  hard  hits  lately.  These  have  come 
from  the  various  Federal  agencies 
which  have  attempted  to  evade  and  cir- 
cumvent compliance  with  the  cargo 
preference  statutes.  I  said  earlier  that 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act  was  passed  in 
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1954.  It  was.  However,  military  cargoes 
were  ordered  on  U.S.-flag  ships  at  the 
turn  of  the  century— by  the  Congress  in 
effect  in  1904. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  importance  of  a  viable  merchant 
marine.  History  has  taught  all  of  us 
that  victory  by  the  Allied  Forces  dur- 
ing World  War  11— in  both  the  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  theaters — was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  merchant  marine, 
which  opened  a  waterborne  pipeline 
that  delivered  critical  ordnance  and 
supplies  to  the  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  won  that  war  be- 
cause the  United  States  was  capable  of 
building  6,  oceangoing  ships — Liberty, 
Victory,  T-2  tankers,  and  some  C-1 
class  in  4  short  years  from  1941  to  1945. 
That  world-shattering  record  of  pro- 
duction was  possible  because  the  1936 
Merchant  Marine  Act  had  us  pointed  in 
the  right  direction  before  1940-41. 

We  don't  have  to  strain  our  memories 
or  research  the  history  books  for  addi- 
tional documentation.  The  more  recent 
events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  again  dem- 
onstrated the  absolute  need  for  a  mer- 
chant marine. 

As  I  have  stated  on  earlier  occasions, 
the  United  States  was  very  fortunate 
in  its  war  against  Saddam  Hussein.  We 
had  the  benefit  of  a  coalition  of  other 
countries,  which  contributed  to  the 
overall  campaign. 

Part  of  those  efforts  was  the  avail- 
ability of  deep  draft  vessels,  particu- 
larly the  roll-on/roll-off  type,  which 
were  in  short  supply  in  both  the  U.S. 
active  and  reserve  fleets. 

If  the  United  States  had  to  go  it 
alone  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  not  so 
much  militarily,  but  with  the  existing 
logistical  support  and  transportation 
systems,  our  troops  would  have  had  se- 
rious problems. 

During  the  entire  Persian  Gulf  cam- 
paign, including  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  a  total  of  405 
ships  was  employed,  including  91  Gov- 
ernment-owned ships,  98  U.S.  privately 
owned  ships,  and  216  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels. 

As  in  previous  wars,  in  excess  of  95 
percent  of  all  of  the  needed  supplies, 
ordnance,  and  equipment  was  carried 
to  the  war  zone  by  ships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly,  the  United 
States  does  not  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  ships  or  the  adequate  types  of 
ships  to  support  our  military.  Yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  our  military  and  other 
Federal  agencies  which  continually 
embark  on  creative  interpretations  to 
circumvent  our  cargo  preference  laws. 

These  laws  are  designed — in  whole 
and  in  part — to  ensure  that  we  have  an 
adequate  active  merchant  marine  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency  or 
war.  And  the  agency  that  is  supposed 
to  follow  through  with  that  adequacy 
is  the  Maritime  Administration — com- 
monly referred  to  as  Mar  Ad. 

Therefore,  today,  I  want  to  begin  by 
focusing  on  the  Maritime  Administra- 


tion—the very  agency  that  is  respon- 
sible for  promoting  the  industry  and 
which  the  Congress  empowered  with 
the  oversight  responsibilities  for  cargo 
preference. 

The  reason  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1991,  persistent  com- 
plaints were  coming  to  my  office  from 
the  industry  that  MarAd  was  not  exer- 
cising its  cargo  preference  enforcement 
responsibilities  properly. 

I  began  corresponding  with  various 
Federal  agencies — the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency  [DSAA],  the  Mili- 
tary Sealift  Command  [MSC],  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
[AID],  and  MarAd — about  specific  is- 
sues brought  to  my  attention. 

Through  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence with  these  agencies,  I  learned 
that,  in  the  fall  of  1991,  MarAd,  on  its 
own  and  without  a  request  from  the 
sponsoring  Federal  agency,  determined 
that  a  program,  which  previously  had 
been  determined  by  MarAd  to  be  sub- 
ject to  cargo  preference,  now  was  said 
to  be  exempt  from  the  law. 

The  program  involved  the  southern 
region  amendment  transfers  [SRA], 
which  had  generated  millions  of  dollars 
in  revenue  of  U.S.-flag  operators. 
MarAd's  new  determination  jeopardizes 
future  U.S.-flag  operators.  MarAd's 
new  determination  jeopardizes  future 
U.S.-flag  revenues  from  this  program. 

Subsequently,  it  was  learned  that 
MarAd  had  issued  an  internal  legal 
opinion  which  stated  that  since  the  law 
authorizing  these  donated  cargoes  con- 
tained the  language  "Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,"  this  mili- 
tary program  was  not  subject  to  cargo 
preference. 

To  be  frank,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rever- 
sal was  shocking.  However,  after  re- 
viewing the  MarAd  cargo  preference  re- 
port, I  believe  that  the  "notwithstand- 
ing" issue  was  a  minor  problem,  even 
though  MarAd  would  not  explain  to  me 
why  it  unilaterally  decided  to  render 
the  questionable  opinion. 

Another  cargo  preference  matter,  in- 
volving the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  imposed  a  loading  delay 
assessment  penalty  on  cargo  preference 
shipments.  I  requested  MarAd  to  in- 
form AID  that  the  imposition  of  these 
penalties  is  not  appropriate  and  to 
have  the  agency  cease  this  activity. 

The  response  from  MarAd  informed 
me  that  MarAd  is  powerless  to  require 
AID  to  remove  these  objectionable  pro- 
visions from  this  program.  MarAd 
claims  the  cargoes  are  not  subject  to 
cargo  preference,  as  it  contains  the 
"notwithstanding"  language.  Again,  I 
did  not  expect  to  receive  such  a  re- 
sponse. However,  it  clearly  exposes  sev- 
eral other  serious  issues. 

Since  MarAd  ruled  that  these  ship- 
ments are  not  subject  to  cargo  pref- 
erence, under  what  authority  does 
MarAd  finance  the  incremental  dif- 
ferential for  this  program? 

The  only  authority  for  such  financ- 
ing is  provided  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
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Act  of  1936.  This  authority  only  applies 
to  programs  which  are  subject  to  cargo 
preference.  Therefore,  MarAd— accord- 
ing to  MarAd — appears  to  lack  the  au- 
thority to  finance  any  freight  differen- 
tial for  this  program. 

Yet  it  still  has  provided  the  financ- 
ing. I  will  be  extremely  interested  in 
MarAd's  response  on  this  issue  because 
either  MarAd's  legal  opinion  is  faulty, 
as  I  believe  it  is,  and  should  be  re- 
tracted, or  MarAd  officials  have  been 
guilty  of  misappropriation  of  funds — a 
very  serious  offense.  MarAd  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  disturbed  by 
this  situation.  If  we  cannot  rely  on 
MarAd  to  provide  the  Congress  with  re- 
liable information,  how  can  we  assist 
the  industry? 

At  the  close  of  the  September  30, 
1992,  hearing,  Mr.  Pickett  asked  then- 
MarAd  Administrator,  Captain  Leback, 
what  in  his  opinion  might  best  be  done 
to  improve  the  cargo  preference  laws  so 
that  they  would  have  the  policy  impact 
of  requiring  the  carriage  on  American 
bottoms  the  way  the  committee  has  in- 
tended. No  mention  was  made  by  Cap- 
tain Leback  of  the  "notwithstanding" 
issue.  Yet,  according  to  MarAd,  this 
language  alone  already  has  excluded 
approximately  1  million  tons  of  cargo 
from  cargo  preference. 

During  the  recent  hearing,  Edmund 
T.  Sommer,  Jr.,  acting  chief  counsel  at 
MarAd,  testified.  He  apologized  to  the 
conunittee  for  any  confusion  the  agen- 
cy may  have  created  with  its  expla- 
nation of  the  "notwithstanding  "  lan- 
guage opinion  and  he  sought  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Despite  communications  with  me,  in 
which  MarAd  unequivocally  states  that 
the  "notwithstanding"  language  ex- 
empts the  application  of  cargo  pref- 
erence laws,  Mr.  Sonuner  testified, 
"notwithstanding  is  not  a  blanket  ex- 
emption of  this  statute  or  any  other 
statute  which  contains  the  notwith- 
standing language  from  the  application 
of  appropriate  laws." 

Mr.  Sommer  continued: 

All  it  does,  and  in  particular  in  connection 
with  Title  II.  is  provide  the  administrator  of 
AID  with  the  authority  to  waive  cargo  pref- 
erence or  any  other  statute  If  in  his  view  It 
is  necessary  to  do  so  to  provide  the  timely 
relief  cargoes  that  are  called  for  under  the 
statute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that 
MarAd  has  not  been  totally  honest 
with  the  committee  in  the  past,  and  is 
not  now.  If  the  Administrator  of  that 
agency  will  not  come  forth  when  spe- 
cifically asked  about  problems  with 
cargo  preference  laws,  then  how  can 
any  of  us  or  the  industry  expect  com- 
pliance with  the  statute  by  the  other 
Federal  agencies? 

Something  doesn't  add  up  at  that 
agency.  We  must  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem now,  in  addition  to  dealing  with 
the  violations  of  the  other  agencies  of 
our  cargo  preference  statutes. 
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Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  just  one  more  mo- 
ment to  briefly  address  legislation 
which  I  introduced— H.R.  57,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Utilization  and  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1993. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  re- 
place a  1954  interdepartmental  memo- 
randum of  agreement  known  as  the 
Wilson-Weeks  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

My  legislation  would  set  limits  on 
the  number  of  Government-owned  ships 
to  be  operated  by  DOD  in  peacetime 
and  establishes  an  order  of  priority  for 
obtaining  additional  merchant  ship- 
ping when  required. 

In  accordance  with  our  national  mar- 
itime policy,  as  set  forth  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  the  emphasis 
Is  on  maximum  reliance  on  privately 
owned  U.S. -Hag  shipping.  Foreign-flag 
shipping  would  be  allowed  only  when 
U.S.-flag  ships  are  not  available,  and 
then  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
meet  urgent  military  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  strongly  that 
modernizing  the  Wilson-Weeks  agree- 
ment and  codifying  it  into  law  will  aid 
greatly  the  U.S.  merchant.  It  will  con- 
trol the  use  of  Government-owned 
ships  and  the  employment  of  foreign- 
flag  vessels  as  was  witnessed  during 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  privately  owned 
merchant  marine  must  have  cargoes  if 
the  stars  and  stripes  is  to  continue  to 
be  seen  in  the  commercial  shipping 
world.  Proper  enforcement  of  the  1954 
Cargoe  Preference  Act  and  controlling 
the  use  of  Government  ships  will  help. 

I  jrield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  headed  up  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  MINK],  who  are 
going  to  salute  Women's  History 
Month  this  month. 


THE  BUDGET 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  KoLBE]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  this  evening  to 
talk  about  the  budget,  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Demo- 
cratic plan  that  we  will  be  considering 
tomorrow,  and  the  Republican  alter- 
native that  will  also  be  considered  to- 
morrow. I  hope  during  the  course  of 
this  hour  that  I  will  be  joined  by  some 
of  my  other  colleagues  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  to  discuss  this. 

Obviously,  tomorrow  we  begin  a  long 
and  important  debate,  a  long  debate 
because  very  rarely  in  the  House,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  do  we  have  de- 
bates that  have  as  much  as  10  hours,  as 


we  will  have  tomorrow  and  Thursday, 
of  general  debate  on  the  subject  of  the 
budget.  But  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  take  that  kind  of  time  to  have 
this  discussion  about  the  budget,  about 
the  various  alternatives,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  budget,  in  a  very  real 
way.  and  also  the  stimulus  package 
that  we  will  debate  the  following  day 
establishes  the  fundamental  policy  for 
this  Congress  and  for  this  country  as  to 
where  we  are  going  to  go. 

I  believe  that  the  debate  tomorrow 
and  the  next  day  will  highlight  some  of 
the  major  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween the  plan  that  the  Republicans 
have  put  forward  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  that  which  President 
Clinton  and  the  Democrats  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  have  put  for- 
ward. But  I  thought  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  spend  a  little  bit  of  time  this 
evening,  as  a  preview  to  this  date  that 
we  will  have  on  the  following  day,  be- 
cause I  think  that  this  issue  is  of  such 
importance,  it  is  really  important  to 
get  the  fundamentals  of  this  debate 
down,  to  understand  what  the  real  dif- 
ferences are. 

Let  me  just,  if  I  might,  highlight  for 
my  colleagues  what  I  think  is  the  fun- 
damental philosophical  difference,  and 
then  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et, to  discuss  this. 

But  let  me  just  very  quickly  high- 
light what  I  think  are  the  differences. 

Leaving  aside  the  numbers,  which, 
after  all,  the  budget  resolution  is  num- 
bers, and  tomorrow  when  our  col- 
leagues see  this  budget  resolution,  all 
they  will  see  is  a  handful  of  numbers 
showing  budget  authority  and  outlay 
for  fiscal  year  1994  by  function.  But  as 
I  tried  to  point  out  yesterday  or  last 
week  in  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
it  is  policy  which  drives  the  numbers. 
You  have  to  have  some  kind  of  fun- 
damental underlying  policy  to  get  to 
the  numbers  that  are  in  the  budget  res- 
olution. 

If  one  was  to  leave  those  numbers 
aside  for  a  moment  and  talk  about 
what  is  the  policy  which  drives  this 
budget  resolution,  and  again.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  including  in  this  the  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package  and  the  rec- 
onciliation package  that  we  will  have 
later  in  the  year  that  deals  with  the 
tax  part  of  the  legislation,  the  tax  in- 
creases proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  economic  stimulus  package, 
the  spending  part,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, which  sets  out  spending  targets 
for  the  coming  year,  and  the  reconcili- 
ation bill,  the  added  taxes  are  the 
heart  of  this,  are  the  three  parts  that 
constitute  the  heart  of  this  overall 
budget  debate. 

In  one  sentence.  I  think  the  Demo- 
cratic plan  is  one  that  calls  for  more 
spending,  that  is  very  clear.  The  eco- 
nomic stimulus  has  $16  billion  of  spend- 
ing in  it.  It  calls  for  more  taxes.  That 
is  very  clear. 
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The  President  has  more  than  $316  bil- 
lion of  taxes  over  the  next  5  years  in 
his  proposal.  That  is  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  American  history  by  far.  And 
it  has  spending  cuts,  but  spending  cuts 
that  only  come  in  the  third  and  fourth 
year  of  the  budget  resolution. 

In  other  words,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Democratic  proposal,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic proposal  consists  of  that  budget 
which  was  offered  by  President  Clinton 
or  brought  to  the  Congress  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  the  changes  that  have 
been  subsequently  made  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  Conunittee  on  the  Budget 
to  that  to  add  another  $62  billion  of 
spending  cuts  to  it.  And  we  will  come 
back  to  that  in  a  little  bit.  perhaps  in 
some  of  our  dialog  here. 

But  in  that  overall  process,  they 
have  said.  "We  are  going  to  do  the 
spending  part  first.  We  are  going  to  do 
the  tax  part  second.  And  only  later, 
trust  us.  we  will  get  to  the  spending 
cuts,  the  real  deficit  reduction." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  in  this 
body  know,  certainly  all  of  us  that 
have  been  around  here  more  than  one 
session  of  Congress  and.  actually,  even 
a  freshman  can  know  this  from  having 
observed  the  process  here  and  having 
observed  this  body  from  afar  in  the 
past,  that  the  Congress  rarely,  if  ever, 
gets  to  the  spending  cuts,  if  they  do 
not  enact  them  up  front. 

D  1530 

So  the  philosophy  of  the  Democrat 
plan  is  more  spending,  more  taxes,  and 
an  ephemeral  promise  of  spending  cuts 
and  deficit  reduction  in  the  future. 
That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  prescription  for 
disaster. 

The  Republican  plan,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  labeled,  I  think,  accurately.  It 
is  called  cut  spending  first.  Very  sim- 
ply, we  believe  that  we  ought  to  go 
after  the  spending  part  first.  We  ought 
to  cut  spending,  have  real  spending 
cuts  first,  and  then,  and  only  then,  if 
that  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  kind 
of  deficit  reduction  we  need  to  have  in 
order  to  have  a  balanced  budget,  then 
we  would  say  to  the  President,  Mr. 
President,  come  back  to  us.  Come  back 
to  the  American  people  and  ask  for 
more  spending  cuts,  or  then  ask  for  a 
tax  increase,  but  do  not  ask  for  the  tax 
increase  first  and  give  us  another  one 
of  those  illusory  promises  that  we  are 
going  to  get  spending  cuts  sometime 
down  the  road  in  the  future. 

If  we  weigh  these  two  proposals  in 
the  balance,  the  Democrat  proposal 
says  "more  spending,  more  govern- 
ment, and  more  taxes  to  pay  for  that." 
The  Republican  proposal  is  one  that 
suggests  that  we  should  have  less  gov- 
ernment, we  should  not  have  new 
taxes,  and  we  should  have  real  spend- 
ing cuts  in  order  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
deficit  reduction  we  need. 

In  a  very  real  sense  I  think  this  dif- 
ference is  one  that  has  characterized 
the    fundamental    difference    between 
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the  Democrat  and  the  Republican  par- 
ties for  a  number  of  years.  There  are 
those  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
my  good  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  that  believe,  and  I  know  they 
believe  very  sincerely,  very  genuinely, 
that  Government  is  the  answer  to  the 
problems.  If  we  just  had  more  Govern- 
ment spending,  if  we  just  had  more 
Government  intervention,  if  we  just 
had  more  Government  programs  then 
we  could  solve  the  problems  that  exist 
in  this  country. 

Many  of  us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
believe  that  Government  should  be  re- 
duced in  size,  that  it  should  be  reduced 
in  its  scope  of  regulation  of  its  involve- 
ment in  the  private  lives  of  people  in 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  have  the 
kind  of  engine  of  growth  that  is  needed 
in  order  to  grow  and  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  this  country,  of  productivity, 
of  our  ability  to  compete  in  the  world, 
to  solve  the  economic  growth  that  is 
needed  in  order  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  to  ultimately  reduce  the  national 
debt. 

That.  Mr.  Speaker,  characterizes  the 
difference  between  the  two  proposals 
that  are  before  us  today.  Let  me  just 
give  one  other  quick  figure  to  summa- 
rize the  differences.  Then  I  will  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allard]. 

Very  quickly,  on  tax  increases,  the 
Clinton  proposal  is  $316  billion  of  tax 
increases  over  the  next  5  years.  The 
Republican  plan  is  no  tax  increases. 

That  is.  the  stimulus  package  and  all 
the  other  investments  called  for  by  the 
President  in  everything  from  immuni- 
zation to  Head  Start  to  demonstration 
highway  and  road  projects  and  all 
kinds  of  investments  and  more  Govern- 
ment programs  is  $186  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  of  new  spending.  The  Re- 
publican plan  is  no  new  spending. 

The  defense  cuts,  the  additional  de- 
fense cuts,  in  addition  to  the  25  f)ercent 
that  we  are  already  making  now  in  de- 
fense, the  President  would  cut  another 
$112  billion  from  that.  We  have  seen  the 
problems  of  that  in  States  like  Califor- 
nia, with  the  base  closings  that  we  are 
facing  there  now.  We  have  seen  the 
problems  that  that  could  pose  for  us 
when  a  country  like  North  Korea  pulls 
out  of  the  nonproliferation  pact  on  nu- 
clear weapons  and  threatens  to  send 
this  world  into  a  very  deep  problem  of 
nuclear  proliferation  there. 

The  Republican  plan  would  call  for 
an  additional  $60  billion,  and  we  believe 
that  is  a  responsible  additional  reduc- 
tion in  defense  spending  over  the  next 
5  years.  No  part  of  the  budget  has  come 
close  to  taking  the  kinds  of  reductions 
over  the  last  several  years  in  real  re- 
ductions of  real  dollars  that  defense 
has  taken. 

In  nondefense  cuts  President  Clinton 
would  cut  another  $156  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  We  would  cut  $370  billion 
of  spending  cuts. 


Deficit  reduction  would  be.  under  the 
Clinton  plan,  $362  billion,  and  under 
our  plan.  $430  billion. 

There  it  is.  There  it  is.  More  deficit 
reduction  under  our  plan,  about  the 
same  when  we  add  in  the  additional 
cuts  that  the  Democrats  are  talking 
about;  roughly  the  same  in  deficit  re- 
duction. However,  they  get  theirs  by  a 
factor  of  3  to  1  by  more  taxes  on  the 
American  people,  and  the  hope,  the 
promise,  of  those  spending  cuts  coming 
in  outlying  years. 

Ours  is  making  the  spending  cuts 
now.  putting  them  in  place  now  so  that 
we  have  those  spending  cuts  not  only 
this  year  but  guaranteed  for  each  of 
the  next  several  years,  without  raising 
taxes  on  the  American  people. 

Let  me  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lard]. who.  I  might  add,  has  been  one 
of  the  really  hard-working  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  It  has 
been  really  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him. 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  working  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona.  I  would  also 
like  to  recognize  our  ranking  Repub- 
lican, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich],  who  has  shown  great  leader- 
ship in  putting  together  a  Republican 
plan,  and  another  individual  on  the 
committee  who  I  worked  closely  with, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  McMillan]. 

When  we  worked  on  health  care  costs 
and  entitlements — which  is  a  big  part 
of  what  happened  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess—on the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
we  wrestled  hard  with  what  is  the  best 
way  to  assure  prosperity  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  can  certainly  look  at.  are  we 
going  to  increase  Government  spend- 
ing, are  we  going  to  increase  taxes,  or 
on  the  other  hand,  are  we  going  to 
leave  the  resources  with  the  individ- 
uals by  reducing  or  holding  down  the 
growth  in  taxes  and  holding  down 
spending. 

The  Republican  plan  was  basically 
very  fundamental  in  its  approach.  That 
is  that  the  individuals,  the  Americans 
of  this  country,  are  better  off  if  they 
are  allowed  to  keep  their  resources  for 
themselves  and  spend  as  they  see  fit  for 
their  families  and  for  their  own  secu- 
rity. So  I  think  that  the  Republicans 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  came 
up  with  a  very  responsible  plan. 

As  the  gentleman  said  in  his  com- 
ments, we  are  talking  about  cutting 
spending  first.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
enough  Americans  out  there  who  real- 
ize that  we  have  this  specific  plan  be- 
fore the  Congress  that  has  come  from 
the  Republicans  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  It  is  a  very  responsible 
plan.  It  addresses  the  issue  of  account- 
ability. 

We  have  heard  over  and  over  again 
about  how  important  it  is  that  we  have 


accountability,  that  we  have  a  budget 
process  that  Americans  understand,  so 
that  they  can  express  their  concerns. 
We  have  identified  a  very  specific  plan, 
after  being  challenged  by  the  OMB  Di- 
rector. Mr.  Panetta.  as  well  as  by  the 
current  President.  President  Clinton, 
about  being  specific  in  our  cuts. 

Time  and  time  again  we  heard  about 
"Republicans,  if  you  don't  like  the  plan 
we  are  going  to  put  forward,  be  specific 
in  what  you  are  recommending."  This 
plan  is  specific. 

I  could  not  help  but  muse  in  the  last 
Budget  Committee  meeting  we  had  be- 
fore we  reported  it  out.  that  after  we 
put  together  our  specific  proposals,  our 
Democrat  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  came  up  with  an  addi- 
tional $67  billion  of  cuts  or  there- 
abouts, where  they  would  like  to  see 
some  additional  cuts.  They  were  not 
specific,  after  challenging  us  time  and 
time  again  to  be  specific. 

I  think  this  type  of  hypocrisy  needs 
to  be  pointed  out. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  back  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALLARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say 
particularly  on  issue  of  the  additionaJ 
$62  billion  of  cuts  that  were  proposed  in 
the  committee  by  the  Democrats  to 
add  on.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  they  keep  talking  about  how  we 
have  come  with  more  cuts.  The  reason 
they  came  up  with  more  cuts  is  be- 
cause the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
said  their  scoring,  the  amount  that 
they  have  said  they  were  going  to  get 
earlier  in  their  cuts  and  the  amount  of 
revenue  from  their  taxes,  turned  out  to 
be  totally  misleading  by  a  factor  of  $55 
billion. 

To  get  back  to  the  original  proposal 
President  Clinton  had  proposed,  they 
had  to  come  up  with  these  additional 
cuts.  I  do  not  know  how  the  gentleman 
felt,  but  I  was  really  stunned  and  sur- 
prised in  committee  to  find  out  that 
they  were  going  to  give  no  specifics  to 
where  these  cuts  were  going  to  come 
from,  after  all  these  months  or  weeks 
that  we  had  of  having  the  President 
and  Mr.  Panetta  stand  up  and  say. 
"OK.  Republicans,  show  us  your  cuts.  If 
you  have  a  better  plan,  show  us  where 
your  cuts  are  going  to  be."  Then  we  got 
to  the  committee,  and  they  did  not 
have  a  one  of  them. 

Mr.  ALLARD.  I  would  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tinue to  yield,  that  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's astonishment  at  what  happened 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  Hav- 
ing served  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
Senate,  we  were  always  very  specific. 
In  fact,  the  budget  was  put  right  out 
for  everybody  to  see.  and  I  might  add 
at  this  point  in  time  we  are  still  wait- 
ing to  see  the  Presidents  budget,  what 
he  has  to  propose,  having  missed  his 
deadline. 
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We  have  before  us  a  good  Republican 
plan,  something  that  I  am  certainly 
proud  of.  I  think  by  the  time  the  Amer- 
ican people  see  through  this  plan  they 
will  begin  to  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about,  and  how  we  are  going  to 
go  ahead  and  allow  them  to  keep  more 
of  their  wealth. 
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Mr.  KOLBE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrleld.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  one  fur- 
ther question.  I  see  we  have  been  joined 
by  a  couple  of  our  colleagues  who  I 
would  like  to  get  involved  in  this  dis- 
cussion as  well. 

My  colleague  offered  one  really  very 
important  amendment  to  the  Demo- 
cratic plan,  and  I  think  we  should 
point  out  the  process  that  was  fol- 
lowed. We  have  the  Democratic  plan 
which  was  on  the  table.  Republicans  of- 
fered their  alternative.  It  was  defeated 
on  a  party  line  vote.  Then  we  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  a  series  of  amendments 
to  their  plan  with  some  additional  cuts 
to  the  Democratic  budget  and  some 
specific  ones  that  we  had  been  working 
on.  But  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
offered  one  that  was  very,  very  impor- 
tant dealing  with  taxes,  to  eliminate 
the  Btu  or  the  energy  tax. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
would  share  with  us  a  little  bit  as  to 
why  that  tax  is  such  an  inflationary 
tax.  and  really  a  bad  kind  of  tax.  and 
what  the  particular  problems  are  with 
that  tax. 

Mr.  ALLARD.  I  am  glad  to  share 
some  of  my  thoughts  about  that. 

The  Btu  tax  is  a  tax  on  energy  con- 
sumption. When  we  look  at  that  we 
should  think  about  how  that  is  going 
to  impact  our  economy,  and  when  I 
looked  at  it  I  became  very,  very  con- 
cerned. With  the  background  as  a  small 
business  person  I  understand  how  when 
you  put  a  tax  like  that  in  at  the  natu- 
ral resource  level  it  tends  to  multiply 
and  add  through  the  distribution  proc- 
ess, because  each  time  a  good  or  serv- 
ice is  sold  or  exchanges  hands,  then 
there  is  a  sort  of  multiplier  effect  until 
it  finally  meets  the  consumer. 

I  think  the  Btu  tax  is  very  inflation- 
ary. I  think  that  it  is  going  to  have  a 
disproportionate  impact  on  rural 
Americans.  I  think  it  is  going  to  have 
a  disproportionate  impact  on  the  elder- 
ly and  a  lot  of  people  who  are  on  fixed 
incomes. 

So  I  looked  at  the  amount  of  new 
spending  that  we  had  in  the  Presidents 
plan,  and  we  had  somewhere  around 
$143  billion  in  new  spending  programs. 
If  we  eliminated  the  Btu  tax.  the  en- 
ergy tax.  which  was  somewhere  around 
$73  billion,  that  left  us  with  $70  billion 
that  we  could  go  ahead  and  then  put 
toward  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  again,  I  wonder  if  you  would 
agree  with  the  statement  that  one  of 
the  things  that  is  so  insidious  about  a 
Btu  tax  is  that  by  and  large  it  is  a  hid- 


den tax.  that  most  Americans  will  see 
only  the  few  added  dollars  that  they 
have  on  their  electric  bill  or  their  gas 
bill,  and  a  couple  of  extra  cents  or  a 
few  extra  pennies  at  the  pump.  That  is 
bad  enough,  but  it  adds  at  every  single 
level  of  production.  At  the  mine  there 
is  an  energy  cost  so  that  the  ore  com- 
ing out  of  the  mine  is  going  to  cost 
more.  The  steel  mill  has  an  energy 
cost,  so  the  steel  costs  more.  The 
trucker  that  takes  the  steel  or  the 
steel  product  to  the  warehouse  has  an 
added  cost,  and  so  there  is  a  cost  there, 
and  so  on  down  the  line  right  through 
the  retailer  that  has  a  larger  electric 
and  heating  bill,  and  it  gets  added  in 
there,  so  that,  it  is  a  compounded  kind 
of  tax  increase  at  every  single  level  of 
production,  and  is  enormously  infla- 
tionary. Would  the  gentleman  agree 
with  that  statement? 

Mr.  ALLARD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  yes.  and  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  very  good  point  about 
how  it  is  a  hidden  tax.  But  I  would 
make  an  additional  point  to  that  which 
is  that  in  addition  to  that,  it  is  going 
to  have  an  impact  on  the  way  we  com- 
pete— American  goods  and  services 
compete  in  an  international  market, 
because  it  is  going  to  raise  the  price  of 
all  of  those  goods  and  services. 

Some  who  support  the  Btu  tax  will 
argue  that  we  can  absorb  that  tax  be- 
cause they  have  an  energy  tax  in  the 
European  Community.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  have  based  that  en- 
ergy tax  on  a  condition  that  their 
major  trading  partners  will  also  pass 
an  energy  tax  before  theirs  goes  into 
effect,  which  is  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  And  it  is  further  my  under- 
standing that  they  have  provided  ex- 
emptions for  industry,  so  that  those 
goods  are  either  directly  exempted  or 
there  is  some  sort  of  a  tax  credit  that 
comes  in  at  the  end.  And  it  does  create 
a  real  disadvantage  for  American  prod- 
ucts, in  my  mind. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  And  the  bottom  line  is 
we  get  this  tax  increase,  and  we  do  not 
get  any  real  deficit  reduction  in  it. 

Mr.  ALLARD.  And  trade  problems, 
and  lots  of  costs  on  goods  and  services. 
And  it  is  going  to  create  a  real  prob- 
lem. I  think,  for  our  economy. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  and  hope  that  we 
can  continue  this  dialog. 

I  think  what  we  have  seen  here  is  an 
illustration  of  what  we  have  got.  We 
have  a  plan  that  is  going  to  tax.  ask 
the  American  people  to  pay  more 
taxes,  and  even  by  their  own  standards 
you  do  not  get  the  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion, because  the  deficit  starts  to  rise 
again  in  the  fourth  year.  So  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  logically  going  to  Jisk 
why  I  am  paying  these  additional  taxes 
when  we  are  really  not  getting  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  deficit.  We  need  to  have  real 
deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  INGLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  INOLIS].  who 
is  a  new  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  has  made  some  really  out- 
standing contributions  to  our  work.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  INGLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  thank 
him  for  the  excellent  work  that  he  has 
done  as  the  head  of  our  human 
empowerment  group  in  our  committee, 
and  I  appreciate  very  much  his  work 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
in  the  future. 

What  I  have  here  today  is  a  chart. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think  shows  very 
clearly  the  choices  available  to  the 
American  people  in  this  area.  The 
President  is  constantly  talking  about  a 
dramatic  shift  in  priorities,  and  he  is 
talking  about  a  bold,  persistent  experi- 
mentation. He  is  right.  He  is  talking 
about  a  dramatic  shift  in  priorities, 
and  he  is  also  talking  about  bold,  per- 
sistent experimentation. 

Unfortunately.  I  think  a  lot  of  that 
bold,  persistent  experimentation  is  in 
places  like  our  military  readiness.  But 
let  me  just  describe  what  I  am  talking 
about  in  the  major  shift  in  priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  have  a  chart 
showing  the  Clinton  budget  proposal. 
The  Clinton  budget  proposal  is  dra- 
matically different  than  what  we  have 
been  under  in  the  last  12  years,  and  cer- 
tainly very  different  than  the  Repub- 
lican alternative. 

The  Clinton  budget  proposal  starts 
like  this:  It  starts  with  328  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  tax  increases.  That  is  the 
largest  tax  increase  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  You  start  there,  with  a 
$328  billion  increase  in  taxes. 

Then  he  calls  for  additional  spending 
which  could  add  to  the  deficit,  and  that 
is  why  we  show  it  below  the  line  here. 
He  adds  230  billion  dollars"  worth  of 
new  spending  on  new  particularly  so- 
cial programs. 

The  President  would  then  cut  376  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  programs,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  deficit  by  $376  bil- 
lion. 

The  net  result  of  this  tax  increase, 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  a  tremendous  spending 
increase,  and  then  yes,  some  spending 
cuts,  is  a  net  reduction  in  the  deficit 
over  the  5-year  period  of  $474  billion. 

The  Republican  proposal  is  rather 
different,  startlingly  different,  in  fact. 
What  we  have  is  basically  zero  in  tax 
increases.  There  are  some  minor  user 
fee  increases  that  we  could  show  on 
this  chart,  but  frankly  they  would  be 
so  barely  above  the  line  that  they 
would  barely  show  up.  But  there  are 
very,  very  slight  increases  in  taxation, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  user  fees.  For  ex- 
ample, in  national  parks  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Then  you  have  zero  dollars'  worth  of 
additional  spending  increases.  There 
are  no  spending  increases  in  our  plan. 


Then  you  have  spending  cuts  of  $429 
billion. 

The  new  result  of  the  Republican 
plan  is  a  reduction  in  the  deficit  over  5 
years  of  $429  billion. 

The  President  is  right  when  he  says 
that  he  is  talking  about  a  dramatic 
shift  in  priorities.  Let  me  describe  one 
of  those  that  affects  my  State  very, 
very  nearly  and  dearly,  and  that  is  a 
loss  of  all  of  the  military  installations 
in  Charleston.  SC. 

The  President  is  talking  about  a 
spending  increase,  for  example,  for  the 
National  Service  Corps  here,  and  that 
is  part  of  the  $230  billion.  Then  he  is 
talking  about  a  spending  cut  of  $376 
billion,  and  out  of  that  what  is  rep- 
resented there  is  an  additional  $60  bil- 
lion in  Defense  Department  cuts  be- 
yond what  President  Bush  proposed. 

As  a  result,  you  are  talking  about  a 
shift  in  priorities,  and  he  is  right,  it  is 
a  dramatic  shift  in  priorities  away 
from  the  military  and  toward  this  so- 
cial spending  in  the  form  of  this  na- 
tional service  program. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  already  have 
something  of  a  national  service  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  called  the  U.S.  military. 
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In  the  military,  we  take  people  in,  we 
teach  them  discipline,  they  learn  a 
trade,  and  they  might  later  go  on  and 
be  part  of  the  GI  bill  and  get  a  college 
education.  As  a  result,  they  get  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  training. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States 
gets  a  national  defense. 

The  President  is  right:  He  is  talking 
a  dramatic  shift  in  priorities,  shifting 
it  away  from  defense  readiness  of  this 
country  and  putting  it  into  very  dif- 
ferent types  of  programs. 

I  ask  the  American  people  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  set  of  priorities  we 
want  to  pursue.  Do  we  want  to  go 
about  disarming  America,  cutting  de- 
fense an  additional  $60  billion,  doubling 
the  amount  of  cuts  that  President 
Bush  proposed,  reshuffling  the  spend- 
ing so  the  result  is  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  spending  but  not  on  defense, 
on  other  things,  at  the  expense  of  our 
military  readiness?  This  is  the  program 
the  President  is  about.  It  is  a  dramatic 
shift  in  priorities,  and  I  think  it  is  one 
that  deserves  real  close  attention  by 
the  American  people,  and  I  would  ask 
whether  we  really  want  to  go  down 
that  road. 

It  is  a  road  we  went  down  before 
starting  in  1976  with  a  man  named 
Jimmy  Carter,  and  it  is  a  road  that 
Ronald  Reagan,  in  1980.  had  to  fix.  He 
had  to  fix  it  because  we  had  lost  the 
military  readiness  of  this  country. 

That  is  what  the  President  is  talking 
about,  a  dramatic  shift  in  priorities. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  I  think  he  has  point- 
ed out  very  well  some  of  the  dangers 
that  we  have  when  we  make  defense  re- 
ductions too  quickly. 


None  of  us  who  are  engaging  in  this 
dialog  at  this  moment  were  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  when  we  last 
went  through  this,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out,  in  the  1970's  but  we  all  re- 
member. We  have  all  been  through  that 
before,  and  we  all  remember  the  humil- 
iation of  when  we  could  not  get  three 
helicopters  to  Teheran  in  order  to  res- 
cue our  hostages  there. 

So  I  think  it  is  certainly  events  just 
in  the  last  few  months  in  Somalia,  in 
the  Balkan  countries,  events  over  the 
weekend  in  North  Korea  suggest  that  it 
is  still  a  very  dangerous  world  out 
there,  and  there  is  no  other  country  ex- 
cept the  United  States  that  has  the  po- 
litical, the  military  and  economic 
strength  to  remain  a  superpower. 

I  also  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
comments  about  the  taxes.  I  think  one 
of  the  things  that  was  so  striking  to 
me  about  the  tax  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's provisions  is  that  many  of  it  is 
labeled  spending  cuts  when  they  are  ac- 
tually revenue  increases.  I  liken  it  to 
Orwell's  "1984"  and  the  newspeak  when 
we  label  now  tax  increases  as  contribu- 
tions and  spending  is  labeled  as  invest- 
ments. So  we  have  these  new  language 
words  that  are  being  used,  but  the  bot- 
tom line  is  we  have  real  tax  increases. 

One  of  those  taxes  that  I  think  is  per- 
haps the  most,  or  one  of  the  worst  ex- 
amples of  that  was  in  the  area  of  Social 
Security  tax  where  the  taxable  amount 
of  benefits  that  would  be  subject  to 
taxation  is  going  to  be  increased  from 
50  percent  to  85  percent,  and  that  would 
be  labeled  not  a  tax  increase,  not  a  rev- 
enue, for  all  the  seniors,  millions  of 
senior  citizens,  that  would  be  paying 
that  additional  tax,  but  it  is  labeled  a 
spending  cut.  and  that  is  just  plain  dis- 
honest. 

One  of  the  Members  that  has  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
with  such  distinction  and  also  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  offered  an 
amendment  that  dealt  in  very  impor- 
tant ways  with  some  attempts  by  the 
Democrats  to  basically  once  again  get 
into  the  Social  Security  trust  fund, 
and  I  rally  appreciate  having  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bunning] 
here  today,  and  I  would  yield  to  him. 
and  perhaps  he  might  like  to  make 
some  comments. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Not  only  do  I,  or  would  I  like,  to  dis- 
cuss the  Social  Security  trust  fund  and 
the  so-called  raid  on  the  trust  fund  by 
the  Democratic  proposal,  but  I  know 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned  this  be- 
fore and  others  before  him  have  spoken 
about  it.  but  when  President  Clinton 
and  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Speaker,  went 
around  and  talked  about  a  change  in 
direction,  they  meant  exactly  what 
they  said.  They  meant  they  were  going 
to  change  the  direction  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  stimulus  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  stimulating  the  public 
sector  and  trying  to  create  jobs 
through  the  public  sector. 


Now,  I  have  got  a  bridge  in  Brooklyn 
that  I  will  sell  to  anybody  who  thinks 
that  more  taxes  and  more  Government 
spending  are  going  to  create  more  jobs. 
Historically,  every  economic  model 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  has  seen  plenty  also,  indi- 
cates that  every  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment takes  more  in  taxes  and  spends 
more  for  programs  that  the  economy 
stalls,  and  we  lose  jobs. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
American  people  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  change  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  the  1980's  that  created 
about  20  million  new  jobs  to  the  em- 
phasis on  the  public  sector,  the  Gov- 
ernment doing  more  things  for  more 
people. 

One  of  the  taxes,  or  one  of  the  so- 
called  spending  cuts,  that  the  gen- 
tleman talked  about  was  in  regard  to 
Social  Security,  and  those  people  who 
now  make  $25,000  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  receive,  or  an  individual 
who  makes  $25,000  and  receives  Social 
Security  benefits  is  now  taxed  on  50 
percent  of  that  income  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  and  a  couple 
that  makes  $32,000  is  now  taxed  on  50 
percent  of  that  income. 

What  the  Clinton  Democrat  proposal, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  Demo- 
crat proposal  says  is  that  not  only  are 
we  going  to  tax  you  on  50  percent  of  It, 
we  are  going  to  tax  you  on  85  percent 
of  that  money  that  you  are  receiving 
from  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Social  Security  trust  fund, 
we  are  not  going  to  put  that  money 
into  the  Social  Security  trust  fund;  we 
are  going  to  divert  it;  we  are  going  to 
divert  it  to  the  health  care  trust  fund. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  our  seniors 
right  now,  understand  the  significance 
of  the  transferring  for  the  first  time 
out  of  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
into  the  health  trust  fund  of  any  sig- 
nificant dollars. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  To  be  quite  honest,  until 
you  raised  this  issue  in  the  committee 
last  week,  I  do  not  think  many  of  the 
Republicans  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  were  aware  of  this,  because  the 
gentleman,  coming  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  that  is  exactly 
why  he  is  there  to  bring  that  kind  of 
expertise  and  knowledge  to  us.  but  I  re- 
member being  absolutely  stunned  when 
he  described  this  change  to  us. 

This  is  the  first  time,  is  it  not.  that 
seniors  will  be  paying  the  health  part, 
the  health  insurance  part?  Tradition- 
ally that  has  been  a  tax. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Well,  for  someone  to 
be  paying  a  tax,  that  tax  generally 
went  directly  into  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  that 
is  going  to  be  diverted  into  the  health 
care  trust  fund. 

Somebody  said,  "Well,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make?  It  is  all  one  big 
fund."  Like  the  devil,  it  is.  It  is  a  sepa- 
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rate  trust  fund.  In  fact,  you  are  not 
taxed  on  the  Social  Security  part  of  it, 
or  you  are  not  taxed  on  your  own 
wages,  only  a  certain  percentage,  and 
the  health  care  trust  fund  takes  you  up 
to  about  $125,000  on  your  wages  right 
now.  So  it  is  a  completely  different  set 
of  circumstances  that  we  are  talking 
about. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  money  is 
being  diverted. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Then  I  would  ask.  would 
It  not  be  very  easy  once  you  have  done 
this  to  say.  "Well,  let  us  put  not  just 
the  amount  over  50  percent  from  50  to 
85  percent,  but  all  of  it  into  the  health 
fund  or  all  of  it  into  the  general  reve- 
nue fund  to  pay  for  some  of  the  other 
programs  we  have  got  here?" 

Mr.  BUNNING.  If  I  were  a  senior  col- 
lecting Social  Security,  I  would  be 
knocking  on  the  door  of  every  Member 
of  this  Congress  trying  to  tell  them, 
"Wait  a  minute,  what  are  you  doing? 
You  are  taking  money  out  of  our  trust 
fund,  diverting  it  to  the  health  care 
trust  fund.  Please,  do  not  do  that, 
please.  ' 

Mr.  KOLBE.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
flresh  my  memory,  did  we  not  go 
through  a  debate  like  this  just  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  senior  citizens  said, 
when  we  borrowed  one  time  in  order  to 
help  pay  the  immediate  crisis  when  we 
reached  the  debt  limit,  as  I  recall,  and 
they  borrowed  from  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund? 

Mr.  BUNNING.  We  did  it  exactly  that 
way. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  And  then  we  banned  it, 
did  we  not?  We  said  we  could  not  do 
that  again?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BUNNING.  This  time  we  are  try- 
ing to  change  the  laws  so  that  we  can 
do  just  exactly  that. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Do  it  on  a  permanent 
basis? 

Mr.  BUNNING.  And  do  it  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  for  the  additional  money 
that  we  are  talking  about.  I  am  fright- 
ened to  death  that  it  will  have  a  direct 
effect  on  the  integrity  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  As  I  recall,  the  last  time 
it  happened  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
days  that  we  borrowed  from  the  Social 
Security  trust  fund,  and  it  was  repaid 
with  interest  to  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund.  But  this  change  in  the  law 
is  forever.  There  is  no  interest,  and  it 
never  comes  back. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  you  realize,  and  I  do,  too, 
anytime  we  change  and  increase  the 
taxes  on  any  given  fund  or  we  divert  a 
tax  to  a  specific  fund,  it  seems  like  it 
is  permanent  always,  and  for  the  first 
time  we  are  now  telling  those  good  re- 
cipients of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund.  "You  had  better  watch  out.  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  divert  your 
money  with  this  Clinton  Democratic 
budget  plan  from  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  to  the  health  care  trust 
fund." 


I  think  it  is  a  bad  precedent.  It  is  bad 
policy,  and  we  ought  to  really  alert  our 
seniors  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

On  the  larger  issue  of  the  taxes  in 
general.  I  certainly  concur  with  him 
that  every  economic  model  that  I  am 
familiar  with  from  my  days  in  grad- 
uate school  studying  economics  would 
suggest  that  a  tax  increase  is  only 
going  to  have  a  negative  impact  on  the 
economy,  a  negative  impact  on  job  cre- 
ation. 
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And  would  it  not  be  true,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  respond  to  this,  would  it 
not  be  true  that  the  converse  is  true: 
that  we  found  in  the  capital  gains  cut 
in  1962,  under  President  Kennedy,  that 
we  had  a  tremendous  surge  of  job  cre- 
ation and.  of  course,  the  tax  changes  in 
1981  resulted  in  the  longest  sustained 
period  of  economic  growth  in  this 
country  that  we  have  had? 

So,  the  converse  is  true,  that  if  you 
cut  taxes  you  actually  stimulate  the 
economy. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  not  only  that,  but 
I  think  the  1990  budget  agreement  is  a 
typical  proof  of  the  pudding  that  when, 
in  fact,  after  a  period  of  a  long  time  of 
reducing  taxes  we  then  went  back  and 
increased  taxes,  it  seemed  like  it 
pushed  us  into  a  recession,  and  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  now  we  want  to.  now 
as  we  are  coming  out,  strongly  coming 
out  of  recession,  we  want  to  again  add 
a  new  tax  burden  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Not  only  do  we  want  to  add  a  new  tax 
burden,  but  we  want  to  increase  Gov- 
ernment spending,  add  it  to  the  in- 
crease in  taxes. 

I  think  we  are  dealing  with  fire,  fire 
that  we  will  all  get  burnt  with  down 
the  road. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  the  tax  increases  pro- 
posed here,  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  are  going  to  have  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  the  economy.  I  notice 
the  McGraw-Hill  model  suggests  that  it 
would  have  a  loss  of  as  many  as  700,000 
jobs  as  a  result  of  this  tax  package. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  an- 
other distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  who  has 
worked  very,  very  hard,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  health  care  legislation  and 
reform  and  has  worked  on  our  task 
force  in  this  area  and  has  really  been  a 
leader  on  this  issue. 

I  notice  that  we  have  been  joined  on 
the  floor  by  our  distinguished  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich].  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

I  will  yield  to  him  in  just  a  moment, 
but  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  McMillan]. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


I  wanted  to  comment,  to  pick  up  a 
little  bit  on  the  problems  with  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990. 

The  public  should  be  aware  that 
those  tax  increases  did  not  come  up  to 
a  level  of  $30  billion  a  year  when  they 
were  in  full  bloom.  The  tax  increases 
proposed  in  this  package,  net  tax  in- 
creases, come  up  to  a  level  of  close  to 
$87  billion  a  year  when  you  get  out  into 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  almost  three 
times  the  rate  of  tax  increases  as  in 
the  summit  agreement  of  1990. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  name  of  the  game  here  is  to  try  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  The  reason  we  want 
to  reduce  the  deficit  is  that  roughly  60 
percent  of  the  savings  in  this  country, 
the  private  savings,  are  consumed  by 
Government  borrowing.  Those  are  sav- 
ings that  do  not  go  into  the  private 
sector,  do  not  go  into  buying  plant  and 
equipment,  do  not  go  into  new  job  cre- 
ation, decrease  our  competitiveness; 
and  that  is  what  we  are  all  about. 

The  other  weakness  of  the  summit 
agreement  of  1990  was  that  it  did 
achieve  caps  on  domestic  discretionary 
spending  and  defense  spending  and 
those,  by  and  large,  worked,  although 
the  initial  increases  were  a  little  bit 
too  great.  Where  it  really  failed  was  to 
get  control  of  existing  entitlement  pro- 
grams. That  brings  us  back  to  health 
care,  which  I  want  to  talk  about  in  a 
minute. 

But  let  it  be  said,  to  try  to  clarify 
matters,  that  what  we  proposed  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  by  Republicans, 
were  no  tax  increases,  and  spending 
cuts  over  5  years  of  $430  billion,  the 
way  I  count  it.  What  the  Democrats 
have  proposed  are  net  new  tax  in- 
creases of  $267  billion  over  5  years  and 
only  160  billion  dollars  worth  of  net 
spending  cuts. 

Now,  that  does  not  include  what  we 
are  going  to  propose  as  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  totals  another  $31  billion,  which 
would  increase  the  deficit,  for  the  most 
part  in  1994  but  probably  trickling  over 
into  1995. 

But  I  want  to  talk,  if  the  gentleman 
would  bear  with  me  just  a  moment  fur- 
ther, about  health  care  costs.  There  is 
no  component  of  the  Federal  budget  or 
indeed  of  our  economy  that  is  increas- 
ing faster  than  health  care  costs. 

On  a  national  scale  they  are  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  about  14-  to  15-percent 
annually,  close  to  four  times  the  gen- 
eral rate  of  increase. 

That  is  what  really  is  pinching  insur- 
ance companies,  pinching  families  and 
pinching  your  Government. 

Medicaid  in  the  Federal  budget  last 
year  increased  over  20  percent;  Medi- 
care increased  over  12  percent;  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future  if  we  do  not 
come  to  grips  with  the  things  that  are 
driving  up  health  care  costs  are  for 
them  to  increase  at  that  rate,  which  is 
the  principal  factor  for  driving  the 
Federal  budget  deficit. 


It  was  the  failure  of  the  1990  agree- 
ment not  to  get  control  of  health  care 
costs  and  entitlement  spending  that 
was  out  of  control  that  has  allowed  the 
deficit  to  continue  to  grow,  to  sap  sav- 
ings and  create  the  pressures  of  a  $300 
billion-plus  annual  deficit. 

Let  me  speak  to  this  a  little  bit  fur- 
ther because  I  am  going  to  get  more 
specific. 

Look  out  over  the  next  5  years,  the 
baseline  cost  on  Medicaid  is  expected 
to  increase  $66  billion  if  we  do  not  do 
something.  The  baseline  increase  on 
Medicare  is  expected  to  increase  $112 
billion,  between  the  two  of  them  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  of  close  to  15  percent 
per  year. 

The  President  said  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  that  as  a  part  of  health 
care  reform  he  would  hope  to  get 
health  care  costs  in  the  Federal  budget 
and  generally  down  to  the  general  cost 
of  the  cost  of  living  plus  the  demo- 
graphic factors  affecting  those  pro- 
grams. 

That  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
range  of  4  to  5  percent  per  year.  They 
are  in  fact  increasing  at  three  times 
that  rate. 

So,  we  have  a  heck  of  a  challenge.  We 
have  in  this  Congress,  we  as  Repub- 
licans have  it,  the  Democrats  have  it, 
the  President  has  it,  and  the  American 
people  have  it.  We  make  an  attempt  in 
our  budget  proposal  to  try  to  begin  to 
come  to  grips  with  this.  But  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  before  this  year  is  out, 
when  health  care  reform  proposals  are 
laid  on  the  table,  we  are  going  to  be  in 
for  a  second  round  unless  we  really 
come  to  grips  with  true  reform  that 
gets  control  of  those  things  that  are 
driving  up  health  care  costs. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
respond:  In  his  speech  to  the  Nation 
right  here  is  this  body  on  February  17, 
the  President  said  what  he  planned  to 
do  immediately  on  health  care  was  to 
freeze  payments  to  doctors  and  to  hos- 
pitals. Now,  why  is  that  not  a  solution? 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Well,  I  think  there 
is  probably  something  to  be  said  for 
holding  the  line  on  payments  for  1 
year,  but  you  cannot  freeze  it  forever. 
The  only  reason  that  would  work  is  if 
you  accompany  it  with  something  else, 
which  we  do  in  our  Republican  pro- 
posal. 

We  begin  to  try  to  deal  with  some  of 
those  factors  that  are  driving  up  health 
care  costs.  This  one  is  hotly  debated, 
we  looked  into  it  thoroughly,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  score  in  terms  of  legisla- 
tion. We  have  malpractice  reform  legis- 
lation that  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Republican  conference  last  year.  It  is 
being  reintroduced  again  this  year. 

It  basically  substitutes  arbitration 
for  litigation.  The  reason  is  not  to  re- 
lieve doctors  of  their  responsibility  nor 
to  penalize  trial  lawyers.  The  purpose 
is  to  get  control  of  defensive  health 
care  costs,  which  the  AMA  has  esti- 
mated to  constitute  as  much  as  14  per- 
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cent  of  physicians'  fees.  Many  hospitals 
would  tell  you  that  defensive  practices 
which  are  unnecessary  may  constitute 
as  much  as  20  percent  of  their  health 
care  costs.  So.  what  we  are  talking 
about  doing  in  our  proposal  that  would 
address  rates  to  compensation  for  phy- 
sicians with  everyone  except  the  pri- 
mary care  physicians  and  for  hospitals 
on  a  1-year  stabilization  level,  would  be 
to  get  them  to  focus  on  those  defensive 
health  care  costs  which  can  be  reduced 
if  it  is  accompanied  by  malpractice  re- 
form. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  if  you  do  not  get  at  the  un- 
derlying costs,  the  underlying  driver 
costs  that  the  gentleman  just  referred 
to,  a  plan  that  simply  freezes  pay- 
ments, which  results  in  what  we  have 
seen  before,  which  is  cost  shifting, 
shifting  to  the  private  sector  and  other 
groups? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  True  health  care  re- 
form has  really  got  to  address  the  un- 
derlying cost  drivers. 

We  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  another 
case,  under  Medicare.  The  gentleman  is 
certainly  familiar  with  this,  being 
from  Arizona.  But  Arizona  has  an  ex- 
emplary managed  care  program  plan, 
which  it  has  been  estimated  and  scored 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
that  if  the  same  managed  care  ap- 
proach were  undertaken  in  the  other  49 
States,  we  would  save  $10  billion  over  5 
years  in  Medicare/Medicaid. 
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So  we  include  that  in  our  reform  pro- 
posal as  a  part  of  this  budget  process. 

There  is  one  other  area  I  should  men- 
tion, because  it  relates  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  talking 
about  briefly.  We  do  believe  that  senior 
citizens  with  high  incomes  in  excess  of 
$100,000  a  year  should  pay  a  fair  share 
of  the  premiums  of  Medicare  costs,  so 
we  do  have  adjustments  for  families  of 
over  $100,000  a  year  and  another  adjust- 
ment for  families  of  over  $200,000  a 
year.  I  can  assure  '.-hem  that  the  pre- 
miums they  would  be  paying  in  total 
would  constitute  one  of  the  cheapest 
health  care  insurance  policies  that  you 
could  find  in  this  country. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  think  if  I  could  ask 
just  one  other  question  before  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  ranking  member. 
One  of  the  other  things  that  was  a  very 
significant  proposal  in  the  gentleman's 
area  of  Medicare  was  to  get  us  to  the 
idea  that  those  who  benefit  from  the 
system  ought  to  have  some  stake  in 
the  cost  of  that  through  copayment. 

Would  the  gentleman  just  tell  us 
what  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Generally  Medicare 
is  operated  with  a  20-percent  copay- 
ment system,  but  we  realize  there  are 
some  people  at  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
come scale  who  may  have  difficulty 
achieving  that,  but  there  are  some  seg- 
ments of  Medicare  in  which  there  are 
no  copayments,  so  our  budget  proposal 


includes  getting  those  copayments  up 
to,  in  some  cases,  10  percent  in  the  case 
of  home  health  care. 

Incidentally,  I  was  just  talking  with 
some  home  health  care  specialists  from 
my  district  who  think  this  is  a  good 
idea,  if  you  are  sensitive  to  those  peo- 
ple at  the  lower  income  end  of  the  scale 
who  might  not  be  able  to  pay  that  who 
are  also  paying  high  pharmaceutical 
costs,  and  so  forth,  and  it  is  under- 
standable that  that  probably  needs  to 
be  means  tested  before  it  is  finally  put 
into  effect. 

But  it  is  simply  saying  to  people  who 
are  easily  in  a  position  to  pay  $1,400  or 
$1,500  a  year  if  they  make  $100,000  a 
year  unearned  income,  that  they 
should  share  in  that  cost. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contributions  to  this. 

We  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  up  with  health  care  re- 
form ideas.  That  debate  has  already 
begun  and  it  has  begun  because  of  the 
work  the  gentleman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  health  care  task  force  have 
done  and  that  the  gentleman  particu- 
larly has  done  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  exercise  initiative  in 
the  area  of  health  care  reform,  because 
we  have  a  lot  to  contribute  to  the  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  It  is  an  important  part 
of  the  process.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
with  us  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich].  I  would 
say  there  has  been  nobody  who  has 
worked  harder  and  nobody  who  has 
been  more  of  a  leader  in  this  body  on 
this  issue.  He  has  really  taken  those  of 
us  who  serve  on  the  Budget  Committee 
and  helped  to  pull  us  together  and 
come  together  with  a  proposal  that  I 
think  all  of  us  can  stand  here  very 
proudly  today  to  talk  about,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  glad  we  did  not  hear  anything 
about  "the  distinguished  gentleman", 
because  sometimes  you  can  confuse 
distinguished  with  extinguished. 
Maybe  it  would  move  from  distin- 
guished to  extinguished. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  doing  a  great 
job  in  terms  of  our  health  care  propos- 
als, because  they  move  us  in  the  direc- 
tion of  where  we  as  a  nation  really 
want  to  go:  more  copayments,  means 
testing,  entitlements  for  the  people 
who  are  the  wealthiest  in  our  country, 
and  in  addition,  the  concept  of  man- 
aged care  in  the  area  of  Medicaid  and 
copayments.  All  health  care  principles 
that  have  been  talked  about  but  no  one 
ever  had  the  guts  to  lay  them  down  on 
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the  table.  We  have  been  able  to  do  it  in 
this  proposal. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  say  in  a  nut- 
shell is  that  it  is  real  simple.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  answer  to  our  problems  in  this 
country  and  if  you  think  that  spending 
more  and  taxing  Americans  more  is  an 
answer  to  the  problems  that  we  have  in 
our  Nation,  then  you  have  got  to  be  for 
the  Clinton  plan  because  that  is  what 
It  really  does  represent.  These  argu- 
ments about  investments — investments 
are  more  spending. 

I  think  that  it  is  fine  to  have  a  de- 
bate as  to  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  spend  even  more.  I  and 
the  members  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee  do  not 
think  we  ought  to.  We  believe  that  the 
answer  to  our  problems  in  this  country 
is  to  get  Government  the  heck  out  of 
the  way  and  let  people  be  in  a  position 
of  where  they  can  use  whatever  oppor- 
tunity has  been  created  in  this  eco- 
nomic system  to  better  themselves — to 
not  have  the  Government  picking  their 
pockets  at  every  turn  of  the  bend,  and 
not  only  picking  their  pockets,  but 
sending  legions  of  bureaucrats  to  get  in 
their  hair  no  matter  what  it  is  they 
want  to  do. 

1  just  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, probably  the  most  vivid  example 
that  I  could  draw  would  be  to  say  to 
him.  as  my  father  who  carried  the  mail 
on  his  back  for  30  years  said,  is  to  stop 
and  think  about  our  experiences  on 
Saturday  mornings  in  the  post  offices 
around  this  country,  standing  in  line 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  be  able  to 
send  something  in  the  mail  and  the 
hassles  that  you  go  through  trying  to 
do  that. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  home  now.  you 
have  got  inspectors  coming  in  to  try  to 
figure  out  whether  you  have  radon  in 
your  basement. 

If  you  want  to  start  a  small  business. 
the  first  thing  you  have  got  to  do  is 
hire  an  accountant  and  a  lawyer  to  try 
to  keep  you  out  of  trouble. 

Those  are  not  the  way  things  ought 
to  be  operating  in  this  country. 

What  the  Clinton  plan  recognizes  is 
that  big  taxes,  big  spending,  big  bu- 
reaucracy is  the  way  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  to  go,  is  the 
way  that  America  ought  to  go. 

Our  plan  represents  less  spending, 
less  government,  less  taxes.  We  sure 
welcome  that  debate. 

Some  people  would  argue  that  these 
investments  are  critical.  Well,  as  we 
are  spiraling  toward  bankruptcy  in  this 
country,  a  fact  that  has  been  clearly 
established  by  Mr.  Perot  who  said. 
"Put  your  specifics  down  on  the  table 
and  let's  get  under  the  hood.  Let's  get 
busy  and  let's  fix  it."  That  is  what  this 
Republican  alternative  represents,  get- 
ting under  the  hood,  fixing  the  car, 
being  innovative,  being  imaginative, 
being  forward  looking. 

I  think  we  have  done  one  heck  of  a 
good  job  in   terms  of  protecting  the 


American  taxpayer  and  creating  a  new 
direction  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Reagan  said.  "Let's  get  government 
off  our  backs  and  out  of  our  pockets.  " 
We  begin  that  journey,  precisely  that 
journey  in  our  proposal  that  is  de- 
signed to  trim  the  size  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  not  to  continue  to 
burden  people  with  more  taxes  and 
more  spending. 

We  are  proud  of  what  we  have  been 
able  to  do.  I  think  it  is  a  clear  choice. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona.  The  President 
laid  down  his  challenge.  "If  you  don't 
like  what  I'm  doing,  give  us  your  spe- 
cifics." 

We  are  still  waiting  to  hear  the 
President's  specifics.  I  think  it  is  an 
unfortunate  situation  for  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  major  newspapers  in 
this  country  have  said  that  the  Repub- 
lican plan  is  by  far  the  most  specific 
proposal  that  sits  before  us  today  and 
that  it  is  a  shame  that  our  proposal, 
put  together  with  12  staff  people, 
counting  interns  and  a  handful  of  budg- 
et associates,  is  far  more  specific  and 
detailed  than  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  able  to  send  us. 

Again  I  say  to  the  President,  if  he  is 
listening,  when  he  came  up  to  talk  to 
the  Republicans,  he  said.  "If  you  want 
more  cuts,  send  us  your  specifics."  We 
in  fact  have  done  it  and  we  want  his 
specific  response  and  we  want  him  to 
accept  part  of  our  agenda  so  that  to- 
gether we  can  represent  change. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Again.  I  want  to  say  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on 
this  committee  has  been  absolutely 
outstanding  and  I  appreciate  that. 

We  have  been  joined  on  the  floor  by 
our  distinguished  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel].  I 
welcome  him  to  this  discussion  of  the 
budget  proposals,  the  Democratic  pro- 
posals and  the  Republican  alternative. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  those 
on  the  Republican  side  who  served  with 
such  distinction  on  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  gave  the  committee  through 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich], 
a  charge  earlier  in  the  year  to  conduct 
themselves  as  if  we  were  in  the  major- 
ity in  this  House  and  that  it  was  going 
to  be  our  role  and  responsibility  to  do 
a  credible  job,  to  come  up  with  what  we 
thought  was  a  good  spending  plan,  and 
moreover  to  have  a  marked  distinction 
between  that  of  the  President,  meaning 
cut  spending  and  defer  any  kind  of  tax 
increases  as  we  see  in  the  Clinton 
budget. 

So  in  keeping  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  has  just 
said,  the  gauntlet  was  laid  down.  Well, 
you  fellows  are  pretty  good  at  criticiz- 
ing. Where  are  your  specifics? 


I  just  have  to  be  mighty  proud  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  come  up  with  the 
specifics  that  you  have,  not  all  sugar 
and  cream  out  there  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  but  to  do  the  credible 
job  today  you  have  got  to  make  some 
difficult  choices.  You  have  made  them. 
I  am  embrace  them  wholeheartedly  and 
I  think  it  gives  us  a  good  mark  of  dis- 
tinction between  what  we  are  going  to 
have  presented  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  incidentally,  with  really  no 
specifics  presented  to  us  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself. 

The  other  body  may  very  well  get 
somewhat  of  an  advantage  dealing  with 
the  subject  after  we  do.  but  on  the 
strength  of  what  little  information  you 
all  have  to  go  on.  I  just  think  you  did 
an  outstanding  job. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  having 
taken  this  special  order  to  make  the 
case  to  the  American  people. 

D  1620 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  MICHEL]. 

The  leader  is  absolutely  correct. 
When  the  Democrats  brought  this  addi- 
tional S62  billion  of  spending  cuts  to  us 
last  week  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  not  one  dime  was  specified, 
and  obviously  a  budget  resolution  con- 
sists of  numbers,  numbers  in  categories 
under  outlays  and  authorizations.  But 
there  has  to  be  a  policy  that  gets  ei- 
ther of  those  numbers.  There  hais  to  be 
something  that  went  into  it.  If  they 
show  a  reduction  of,  an  additional  re- 
duction of,  $431  million,  let  us  say.  next 
year  in  one  function,  why  is  it  $431  and 
not  $430  or  $432,  and  yet  they  were  not 
willing  to  specify  where  any  of  the  pos- 
sible cuts  that  would  make  up  these 
additional  reductions  came  from. 

And  so  in  that  sense  the  Republican 
alternative  is  the  only  alternative  out 
there  that  specifies  the  kind  of  policy 
that  we  are  talking  about  that  would 
get  us  to  the  real  deficit  reduction. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  I  might  make  one 
further  comment — and  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  hear  the  earlier  discussion— but  in 
the  defense  area,  for  example,  I  just 
have,  after  the  leadership  meeting  with 
the  President  this  morning,  I  just  have 
a  little  bit  of  a  hunch  that  he  may  very 
well  be  having  some  reservations  on  his 
own,  particularly  now  seeing  what  is 
happening  around  the  face  of  the  globe, 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  savaging  our 
defenses  at  a  time  when  there  is  so 
much  insecurity  around. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  our  approach  is 
much  more  reasonable,  follows  the 
downsizing  that  we  were  given  by  the 
former  President.  President  Bush, 
through  Secretary  Dick  Cheney,  and  to 
go  beyond  that  benchmark  I  think 
really  puts  this  country's  effort  on  the 
defense  side  in  real  jeopardy  to  cope 
with  the  kind  of  conditions  we  have  got 
around  the  face  of  the  globe  today. 


Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
for  his  comments,  and  for  a  final  com- 
ment before  our  time  is  up  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
and  then  I  will  summarize  here. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
not  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  any  sort 
of  mutual  admiration,  but,  as  one  who 
ran  against  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]  to  be  the  ranking  member 
on  this  committee,  and  I  lost  by.  I 
think,  a  few  votes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  probably  has  a  better  count 
than  I  do,  but  I  have  been  really  de- 
lighted and  proud  to  work  with  John 
and  support  what  he  has  done.  He  has 
just  done  an  outstanding  job  in  giving 
leadership  to  our  side,  not  only  in  com- 
mittee, but  in  the  entire  conference. 

I  even  had  one  of  our  Democrat  col- 
leagues come  up  to  me  after  our  mark- 
up the  other  day  and  say,  "You  know, 
I've  always  thought  John  was  maybe  a 
little  bit  too  aggressive,  but.  you 
know,  he  really  has  done  an  impressive 
job."  and  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "In 
fact  all  of  you  have  done  an  impressive 
job,  and  you  come  up  with  a  lot  of  good 
ideas  that  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to 
vote  for.  " 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  for 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan]  for  his  comments,  and  I 
know  that  every  member,  every  Repub- 
lican member,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  echoes  that. 

Let  me  just  summarize  again  since 
our  time  is  really  up  in  this  hour,  and 
that  is  the  differences  between  these 
two  proposals.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
a  Democratic  plan  brought  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  amended  by  the 
Democrats  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  that  calls  for  a  lot  of  additional 
spending:  in  fact,  more  than  $186  bil- 
lion of  spending  in  the  next  5  years.  It 
calls  for  a  lot  of  tax  increases;  in  fact, 
$316  billion  of  additional  taxes  in  the 
next  5  years.  It  crawls  through  those 
tax  increases  and  some  spending  cuts, 
but  spending  cuts  that  will  not  come 
for  at  least  3  years — it  calls  for  some 
deficit  reduction. 

The  Republican  alternative,  on  the 
other  hand,  gets  the  same  deficit  re- 
duction with  no  additional  spending, 
with  no  additional  tax  increases.  It 
does  it  by  cutting  spending. 

One  is  more  taxes,  more  spending, 
more  Government.  The  other  is  less 
taxes,  less  spending  and  less  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think  the  alternatives  are  very 
clear.  I  think  the  choice  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  next  time  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  on  this  issue  is 
very  clear,  and  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  my  colleagues  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  ALTERNATIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  say  off  the  bat  that  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
that  we  have  got  another  little  bit 
more  of  time  if  he  can  hang  in  and  par- 
ticipate in  this  special  order. 

I  want  to  pay  the  highest  com- 
pliment to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]  who  has  done 
an  absolutely  incredible  job  in  our 
health  care  area  and  has  been  a  great 
friend  as  we  worked  our  way  through 
difficult  periods,  as  I  know  people  are 
aware,  in  our  own  conference.  He  truly 
is  a  gentleman,  and  I  have  learned  an 
awful  lot  from  him  personally. 

I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  say,  "What  a 
great  thing  that  John  Kasich  was  able 
to  do."  This  is  not  a  John  Kasich  deal. 
This  is  a  committee  deal.  This  is  what 
the  Republicans  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  agreed  to  do,  and  I 
want  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  around 
here  on  Capitol  Hill  we  do  not  have 
Members  going  to  meetings,  and  par- 
ticipating and  showing  up  in  each  oth- 
er's office  trying  to  give  and  take  to 
actually  write  a  document  that  is  $1.5 
trillion  worth,  but  that  is  exactly  what 
the  Republicans  on  this  committee  did, 
and  I  just  have  one  thing  I  want  to  say 
before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  and  that  is: 

"If  you're  looking  for  the  real  revolu- 
tionaries in  the  Republican  Party,  you 
don't  have  to  go  any  farther  than  the 
staff  down  at  Annex  2  and  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  this  Budget  Commit- 
tee. We  had  a  very  short  period  of  time 
to  put  this  proposal  together.  It  isn't  a 
perfect  proposal.  There's  a  lot  of  things 
in  it  all  of  us  would  probably  massage 
differently.  But,  as  a  team,  we've  been 
united.  We're  forward-looking.  " 

But  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues 
something: 

You  ain't  seen  nothin'  yet.  If  you 
think  this  is  the  end  of  the  line,  you're 
going  to  get  sick  of  hearing  from  the 
Republican  members  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  on  this  floor  during 
authorization  bills,  during  appropria- 
tion bills  and  with  further  reform  oper- 
ations that  you're  going  to  see  out  of 
us. 

It  is  amazing  because  it  is  a  very  var- 
ied group.  We  have  people  that  rep- 
resent all  kinds  of  points  of  view  in  all 
different  parts  of  the  country.  We  rec- 
onciled our  disagreements  in  certain 
areas  to  be  attained,  and  we  are  going 
to  hang  together,  and  I  want  to  yield 
now  to  my  dear  friend  from  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hobson. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  say  that  we  have  had  an  inter- 
esting session  here  so  far  in  our  group 
coming  together  because  I  think  one  of 
the  things  that  we  did  is,  by  dividing 


up  into  teams  to  work  on  this  budget, 
it  gave  everybody  a  feeling  that  they 
were  involved  in  this  process,  and  I 
know  the  freshmen  that  were  there 
were  pleased  that  they  were  included 
and  can  be  involved  in  what  was  going 
on  and  learning  about  their  specific 
area. 

I  know  I  enjoyed  working  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan]  on  health  care.  It  was  in- 
spiring to  do  this  because  we  had  a 
number  of  different  viewpoints  that  we 
came  from,  but  we  came  together  and 
said.  "OK.  this  is  how  we're  going  to  do 
this.  We're  going  to  make  some  real  re- 
form in  here.  We're  going  to  do  some 
new  things.  And  we're  going  to  have 
just  a  real  solution  and  not  just  put 
something  out  for  people  to  look  at  and 
then  throw  away.  " 

I  think  the  Republican  plan  really  of- 
fers us  a  clear  choice.  It  has  no  new 
taxes,  less  government,  more  jobs, 
more  take-home  pay.  Deficits  are  re- 
duced by  controlling  spending,  not  by 
increasing  taxes  and  domestic  spend- 
ing. Our  belief  from  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  that  higher  taxes  now  will 
stifie  the  economic  recovery  and  actu- 
ally increase  the  deficit,  not  lower  it. 
and  we  looked  around.  We  asked,  "Is 
there  any  credibility  to  this?  What  are 
people  around  the  country  saying  to 
us?  What  are  the  editorial  writers  say- 
ing? Are  we  credible  in  this?" 

And  when  we  started  out,  one  of  the 
things  we  all  talked  about,  and  John 
and  I  talked  about,  was  that  we  had  to 
be  intellectually  credible  in  what  we 
put  out.  and  it  had  to  be  the  truth,  it 
had  to  be  tough,  and  it  had  to  be  bold, 
and  I  think  we  have  done  that,  and  I 
think  we  won  over  some  people  who 
were  probably  our  worst  critics  in 
times  past,  John,  and  that,  for  exam- 
ple, the  New  York  Times  on  March  11 
says:  "The  Budget  Committee  Repub- 
licans' plan  isn't  flawless,  but  it  calls 
Mr.  Clinton's  bluff,  and  deserves  a  seri- 
ous airing." 

Remember  this  is  the  New  York 
Times  speaking.  "It  involves  no  tax  in- 
creases and.  of  course,  deeper  spending 
cuts  than  the  Democrats  propose." 

And  what  do  they  say  at  the  end? 
"But  in  their  rush  to  act,  the  Demo- 
crats should  not  use  the  sheer  force  of 
their  majority  to  mow  down  any  dis- 
senters. The  Republicans  have  made  a 
good-faith  effort  to  enter  the  budget 
process  this  year.  Their  proposals  de- 
serve good-faith  debate." 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
"I'm  not  sure  we  got  all  that.  John,  but 
I'm  hoping  here  tomorrow  that  we're 
going  to  be  able  to  get  that  good-faith 
debate  because  we  have  some  good  pro- 
posals that  should  be.  And  even  the 
New  York  Times  on  March  11.  1993, 
agrees  with  us  on  that." 

And  then,  if  my  colleagues  will  look 
at  the  Washington  Post  on  March  14. 
again  it  is  not  a  group  that  one  would 
normally  say  are  going  to  be  rubber 
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stamping  anything  that  we  put  out. 
and  again  their  headline  reads,  "The 
Republicans  Find  a  Budget." 

The  committee  Republicans,  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Kaslch.  likewise  distin- 
eruished  themselves.  For  years  Republicans 
have  ned  the  field  at  bud«ret  time.  Their  goal 
has  been  to  leave  the  names  on  no  budget. 
This  year  Republican  leaders  have  gone  dif- 
ferently and  put  forward  a  plan  to  reduce  the 
deficit  as  much  as  the  Democrats  would  do. 
but  without  tax  increases. 

D  1630 

So  we  are  finding  allies  in  places  that 
we  did  not  think  we  would  find.  Even 
the  Washington  Post  is  saying  hey. 
this  deserves  a  look.  It  is  not  perfect. 
We  know  it  is  not  perfect,  but  we  are 
trying.  We  have  given  a  better  alter- 
native. 

Here  is  another  one.  David  Broder 
says,  again  from  the  Washington  Post 
on  March  14,  says,  speaking  of  the 
budget.  "The  new  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. John  Kasich.  and  his  GOP  col- 
leagues." that  is  us,  guys,  "deserve 
credit  for  assembling,  with  no  great 
staff  resources,  an  alternate  budget 
that  meets  the  test  of  being  serious 
and  substantive.  The  achievement  is 
greater  than  its  prospects  for  success." 

That  is  why  we  are  out  here  now.  We 
want  people  to  look  at  this  and  im- 
prove our  success. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say, 

Kasich  and  his  allies  said  that  if  Repub- 
licans are  to  make  an  effective  case  for  being 
returned  to  power,  they  have  to  demonstrate 
their  seriousness  about  such  large  public  pol- 
icy problems  as  the  budget  deficit.  They  did 
that,  and  down  the  road  one  hopes  there  will 
be  a  reward  for  meeting  this  obligation. 

We  think  our  reward  is  in  making 
this  country  better.  We  think  our  re- 
ward is  in  getting  our  policies  adopted. 
And  we  have  already  found  out  that  the 
other  side  has  figured  out  some  of 
these  things  are  pretty  good. 

So  what  are  they  doing?  Why.  they 
are  starting  to  look  at  some  of  these 
and  adopt  them  as  if  they  are  their 
own.  The  part  that  we  put  in.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  may 
want  to  talk  about  them,  I  want  to 
comment  from  one  other  article,  from 
the  Austin  American-Statesman.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  the  publisher  of  this 
paper,  because  he  used  to  live  in  my 
hometown  and  he  worked  for  the 
Coxes,  and  this  is  obviously  a  Cox 
paper  also,  Roger  Kinczel. 

Their  editorial  says, 

GOP  plan  on  spending  cuts  deserves  a  look. 
The  House  Republican  members  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  have  a  proposal  that  would  cut 
the  deficit  by  $429  billion  over  five  years  but 
would  not  have  any  tax  increases.  Whether 
the  latter  is  possible  or  wise  is  problematic. 

But  some  of  the  specific  cuts  in  the  GOP 
plan  are  well  worth  looking  into.  Although 
the  House  leadership  says  it  will  accept  only 
complete  floor  substitutes  for  the  Budget 
Committee's  Democratic-dominated  plan, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  some  amendments 
could  be  offered  and  accepted,  or  added  in 
the  conference  committee  (H'ocess. 


I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
there  is  an  outcrying  within  the  media 
here  and  certainly  in  our  constituents. 
Our  constituents  are  writing  us  saying, 
"Cut  this  spending.  No  new  taxes.  Give 
us  some  relief  from  this." 

What  the  media  seem  to  be  saying 
here  is.  "Hey,  other  side,  hey,  major- 
ity, you  can't  have  it  all.  Look  at  here. 
There  are  some  good  ideas  here.  Why 
not  take  some  of  these  ideas?  If  you 
can't  take  it  all,  adopt  some  of  them. 
These  are  worth  looking  at.  This  is 
real." 

I  think  this  is  worth  looking  at,  and 
I  think  these  editorial  writers,  who  ob- 
viously do  not  work  for  us,  they  are  ob- 
viously people  of  good  will,  who  said 
now  is  the  time  to  make  some  real 
positive  changes  in  this  country.  If  we 
really  want  change,  you  have  got  an 
opportunity  starting  with  this  budget 
process  to  make  change.  Let  us  not 
just  do  things  in  the  way  of  one  sided- 
ness.  Where  things  are  correct,  where 
they  are  appropriate,  let  us  adopt 
them. 

Frankly,  we  ought  to  do  this  without 
any  new  taxes.  If  you  want  to  go  back 
home,  that  is  what  everybody  is  telling 
you:  Cut  spending,  no  new  taxes. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  think  as  one  who  is  not  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  I  am 
not.  and  the  rest  of  you  are,  you  are 
maybe  being  a  little  bit  too  modest. 
Because  as  I  told  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  you  may  disagree 
with  the  program  that  you  have  and 
that  you  are  putting  forth,  but  you  are 
being  honest  in  the  way  you  are  pre- 
senting it. 

When  I  listened  to  you  read  some  of 
the  commentary  from  people  who  gen- 
erally are  not  very  friendly  to  Repub- 
licans, I  think  one  of  the  main  reasons 
they  are  doing  that  is  we  are  at  least 
being  honest  on  where  we  are  cutting 
and  what  we  are  doing  with  this. 

When  the  President  came  out  with 
his  program,  under  the  list  of  budget 
cuts  he  had  such  things  as  fee  increases 
for  veterans  when  they  go  in  to  get 
treatment.  He  had  a  fee  increase  for 
private  aircraft  from  $5  to  5260.  He 
called  these  spending  decreases. 

I  would  like  just  to  ask  you.  Are  you 
being  totally  honest  in  putting  forth 
everything  in  there  exactly  as  it  is?  I 
think  you  are  and  I  think  that  is  where 
you  are  getting  your  editorial  support. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Well.  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  getting  our 
editorial  support,  and  I  agree  with  you. 
is  when  we  list  something  in  there,  we 
have  some  user  fees  in  there,  but  we 
call  them  user  fees  and  we  explain 
what  they  are. 

When  we  have  cuts,  we  explain  where 
the  cuts  are.  And  not  all  the  cuts  are 
real  popular  with  every  segment  of  so- 
ciety. And,  frankly,  we  had  some  real 
arguments  within  the  Committee  on 
the    Budget   as   to   whether   we   were 
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going  to  make  some  of  these  cuts  in 
some  of  these  areas.  But  we  said  if  we 
are  going  to  be  true  and  intellectually 
responsible  in  this  and  true  to  our  com- 
mitment to  put  forth  a  bold  challeng- 
ing budget,  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  I  want  to  underscore 
what  the  gentleman  said.  You  see.  we 
were  bold  enough  to  put  our  cuts  on 
the  table.  What  the  majority  party  did, 
what  the  Democrat  Party  did  in  that 
committee  was  to  come  in  with  $63  bil- 
lion worth  of  unspecified  cuts.  And  do 
you  know  why  they  did  it?  Because 
they  did  not  want  to  put  their  finger- 
prints on  making  hard  choices.  And 
that  is  one  of  the  real  tragedies  and  the 
real  unstated  point  of  this  whole  de- 
bate, is  that  we  were  willing  to  be  in- 
tellectually honest  and  list  our  user 
fees  as  user  fees  and  our  cuts  as  cuts. 
And  what  they  did  is  they  are  the  ones 
that  laid  the  test  out.  They  are  the 
ones  that  said  take  the  test.  We  took 
the  test.  We  got  an  A  on  the  test,  and 
they  flunked  it.  They  flunked  their 
own  test,  the  test  that  they  designed 
based  on  specific  cuts,  they  got  an  F. 
And  that  is  the  tragedy  of  this  whole 
thing. 

So  when  they  run  around  trying  to 
say  that  the  Republicans  reduced  this 
program  or  that  program,  they  are  not 
in  the  position  to  say  anything,  be- 
cause we  do  not  even  know  what  in  the 
heck  they  are  doing  in  this  proposal, 
and  they  are  the  ones  that  laid  the 
challenge  out  in  the  beginning  about 
the  specifics. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  You  do  not  hear  any- 
thing in  the  media  at  this  point  or 
from  the  White  House  spin  office  about 
not  coming  back  with  these  specifics, 
because  we  did.  And  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  slow  readers  or  what, 
because  they  have  not  responded  to  us. 
You  have  not  had  any  phone  calls,  as  I 
understand  it,  Mr.  Ranking  Member, 
nor  have  any  of  the  rest  of  us  that  they 
have  even  read  what  we  have  said.  So  I 
guess  our  challenge  to  them  is  if  you 
are  not  slow  readers  and  if  you  have 
been  through  it.  call  us  up  and  let  us 
discuss  some  of  these  real  spending 
cuts.  We  would  like  to  know  where  the 
$63  billion  is  going  to  go  and  where  it 
is  going  to  come  from,  and,  frankly,  we 
would  like  to  know  where  in  defense 
you  are  going  to  cut.  Because  one  of 
the  reasons  we  did  not  come  forth  with 
a  more  definitive  plan,  but  we  have  it, 
in  the  defense  area,  is  because  in  that 
area  they  did  not  come  forth,  once 
again,  and  be  specific. 

So  we  are  a  little  upset  about  that. 
We  have  called.  We  laid  our  cards  on 
the  table.  We  have  called  the  bluff. 
Come  on  down  and  let  us  get  real  about 
this  thing,  and  let  us  work  together  on 
it  to  get  it  done.  Because  we  are  work- 
ing for  this  country  and  we  should  have 
this  dialog  back  and  forth.  And  I  see 
only  silence  now  from  the  spin  doctors. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Let  me  just  say  we  hear 
a  lot  of  talk  about  working  together 
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and  obstructionism  or  whatever.  We  of- 
fered about  35  amendments  during  our 
committee  markup.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]  has  a  list  of 
them,  and  we  hope  to  cover  them  soon, 
and  to  show  that  the  Republicans  tried 
to  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  amend 
the  Clinton  package  and  to  improve  it 
and  put  in  more  specific  spending  cuts, 
all  of  which  were  rejected,  but  a  point 
that  I  think  needs  to  be  made. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  a  gentleman 
that  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Shays]. 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  your  salute  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Mc- 
Millan], because  I  have  seen  a  lot  of 
contests  for  various  leadership  posi- 
tions, and  when  that  individual  does 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  be  leader, 
he  just  walks  away.  I  think  that  the 
committee  has  been  strengthened  so 
much  by  the  active  leadership  partici- 
pation of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]. 

Then  I  just  want  to  say  to  you,  I  am 
so  grateful  for  your  leadership.  I  have 
been  so  hungry  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  to  step  forward  and  at- 
tempt to  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  and 
that  is  to  help  our  country  solve  its 
deficit  challenges. 

I  think  the  selection  that  took  place 
last  November  was  a  message  to  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  to  be 
Americans  first  and  Republicans  and 
Democrats  second.  I  think  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  that  we  can  lick  this 
deficit  problem  if  we  work  together. 

When  the  President  walked  down  the 
aisle  right  here  and  took  the  dais.  I  lis- 
tened to  what  I  thought  was  a  very  per- 
suasive and  moving  speech.  He  said 
with  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  defi- 
cit was  a  dagger  at  our  hearts,  basi- 
cally a  noose  around  our  country's 
neck,  and  we  needed  to  address  it. 

D  1640 

And  I  think  the  President  deserves 
the  highest  marks  in  making  sure  that 
this  country  is  focused  on  that  issue. 

Before  that  speech,  I  was  asked  about 
Zoe  Baird.  I  was  asked  about  Kimba 
Wood.  I  was  asked  about  whether  I 
hired  illegal  aliens  and  so  on.  Then  I 
heard  a  speech,  and  I  heard  a  lot  about 
spending  increases.  And  I  heard  a  lot 
about  tax  increases.  And  I  waited  to 
hear  about  spending  cuts  to  deal  with 
the  very  problem  the  President  has 
told  us  is  such  a  danger  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  country. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Kasich.  we  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  All 
the  experts  have  come  to  us  and  said, 
get  this  deficit  down.  That  is  the  most 
important  thing  you  can  do.  And  so  it 
without  destroying  the  economy. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  our  com- 
mittee has  sought  to  do.  When  we  had 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  the  next 
day  and  we  had  the  presentation  of  Mr. 


Panetta,  I  waited  to  hear  where  the 
spending  cuts  were.  And  they  did  not 
come.  And  then  I  heard  what  was  a 
spending  cut  was  the  earned  income 
tax  credit,  which  really  is  a  payment 
to  people  who  do  not  have  enough  in- 
come to  pay  taxes. 

Well,  as  you  pointed  out,  and  others, 
that  is  really  not  a  spending  cut.  It  is 
a  spending  increase.  And  then  we  heard 
about  Social  Security.  And  we  were 
told  that  was  going  to  be  a  spending 
cut.  But  really  what  that  is  is  a  tax  on 
Social  Security  recipients. 

And  when  we  went  through  his  budg- 
et, he  and  others  who  came  forward 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  proposal  has  $4  of  tax  increases, 
more,  in  fact,  and  $1  in  spending  cuts. 
So  it  is  a  4  to  1  relationship. 

Even  when  we  were  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  we  saw  these 
$63  million  of  new  additional  spending 
cuts,  unspecified,  the  ratio  is  just 
slightly  under  $4  of  tax  increase  for 
every  dollar  of  spending  cut.  It  simply 
misses  the  mark  that  way.  And  it 
misses  the  mark  another  way. 

The  bottom  line  is,  we  have  got  to  re- 
duce this  deficit.  And  it  does  not  do  it 
enough.  And  I  just  want  to  say  to  you 
that  I  am  someone  who  has  cut  defense 
spending  a  great  deal  and  advocated  it, 
but  in  my  judgment,  the  President's 
proposals,  all  unspecified,  over  $110  bil- 
lion of  spending  cuts,  not  specified,  is 
simply  too  severe.  It  is  too  severe,  as 
we  see  what  is  happening  around  our 
country.  We  simply  will  not  be  able  to 
provide  an  adequate  defense,  if  we  cut 
too  much.  And  we  will  cause  tremen- 
dous economic  dislocation,  if  we  cut 
too  much. 

And  the  budget  presented  by  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  I  think,  does  exactly  what  is 
required  in  terms  of  getting  the  empha- 
sis on  spending  cuts,  not  on  tax  in- 
creases. 

I  might  be  inclined  to  support  some 
tax  increases  above  and  beyond  to  re- 
duce this  deficit  more,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  the  numbers  that  we 
see  the  President  submit  to  us  in  terms 
of  deficit  reduction,  those  should  be 
done  by  spending  cuts,  not  the  4  to  1 
tax  increase  to  spending  cut. 

Mr.  Kasich,  I  have  a  lot  more  to  say, 
but  I  know  that  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers that  want  to  make  comments.  Mr. 
Kolbe  and  I  have  been  working  on 
some  proposals  that  we  might  get  in  a 
dialog  about,  but  it  is  just  absolutely 
essential  that  we  can  show  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  can  reach  the  defi- 
cit reduction  figures  of  the  President 
and  do  it  through  spending  cuts. 

And  again,  I  just  want  to  thank  you 
for  getting  on  our  backs  these  last  2 
months.  I  make  a  prediction  to  you.  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  what  you 
have  done  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  with  Republicans  has  helped 
unleash  a  force  that  in  the  next  year  is 
going  to  take  books  like  Martin  Gross 


about  the  government  racket  and  oth- 
ers, and  we  are  going  to  go  into  some  of 
these  points  that  are  made  in  these 
books  and  about  bankruptcy  in  1995. 
And  we  are  going  to  come  up  with  even 
more  spending  cuts  that  may  cause 
some  hardship  but  for  the  most  iiart 
will  get  rid  of  the  fat  that  we  have  got 
in  government. 

Even  the  Post  Office  is  totally  reor- 
ganized. And  they  are  not  firing  and 
laying  off  those  who  are  delivering  the 
service.  They  went  to  management 
first,  and  they  found  that  if  they  could 
reduce  their  management,  that  they 
are  providing  a  better  service  at  far 
less  cost. 

We  are  seeing  it  in  the  private  sector. 
I  know  deep  down  inside,  I  know  that 
this  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  succeed.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  President,  if  he  is  listen- 
ing, can  gain  a  great  deal  listening  in 
the  next  course  of  the  year,  and  his 
people,  to  some  of  the  proposals  that 
we  are  going  to  bring  forward. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  the  very  able  dis- 
tingruished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Miller],  a  freshman  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  privilege  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  first,  but  it  is 
a  special  privilege  to  have  been  on  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Budget  so  far.  I  was 
real  excited  about  the  opportunity  to 
serve  on  this  committee,  but  now  that 
I  have  been  on  it,  I  found  it  a  very  frus- 
trating and  maddening  and  disappoint- 
ing experience. 

And  I  understand  why  we  are  in  the 
problem  we  are  in  even  more,  after 
having  served  on  this  for  the  past  2 
months. 

President  Clinton  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  making  us  focus  more  on 
the  country  on  the  deficit  problem.  Un- 
fortunately, he  has  not  seen  the  but- 
tons around  Washington  so  much 
which  say,  "It  is  spending.  Stupid." 

The  budget  cannot  be  brought  under 
control  until  we  address  spending.  We 
keep  saying  it  over  and  over.  And 
maybe  someday  we  will  learn  it.  It  has 
to  go  after  the  spending  side. 

Well,  what  was  disappointing  and 
maddening  about  being  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  is  the  Democratic 
members  developed  their  program  and 
presented  it  without  the  specifics. 
They  challenged  us  to  come  up  with 
specifics,  and  they  just  cast  ours  aside. 

Luckily,  we  have  had  some  good  edi- 
torial comments  around  the  country 
supporting  our  particular  plan.  How- 
ever, the  Democrats  have  not  taken, 
given  us  much  credit.  And  it  is  very 
disappointing,  the  attitude  they  have 
taken  on  our  proposal. 

As  you  said  during  the  budget  hear- 
ings last  week,  we  presented  numerous 
amendments.  And  they  were  very  spe- 
cific. 
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I  thought  I  would  mention  two  that  I 
made  amendments  on,  and  I  think  Mr. 
KOLBE  will  be  mentioning  some  others. 

I  made  two  amendments  that  were 
just  cast  aside.  Let  me  tell  you,  one 
was  a  nonsensical  bill  called  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act;  it  goes  back  to  1931.  It  was 
put  into  effect  to  keep  low-priced  labor 
out  of  the  South  from  coming  up  to 
New  York.  And  it  has  what  is  called 
the  prevailing  wage. 

It  costs  us  over  Jl  billion  a  year 
extra.  If  we  are  going  to  build  an  office 
building  in  Sarasota,  instead  of  paying 
a  carpenter  $12  an  hour,  we  have  to  pay 
him  $15  an  hour  under  Federal  regula- 
tions. It  is  absurd. 

Why  should  we  be  wasting  $1  billion. 
It  has  other  restrictions,  the  number  of 
helpers  you  can  use  and  all  the  paper- 
work involved.  And  it  costs  more  to 
build  a  Federal  building.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  that. 

I  proposed  that  amendment.  That 
was  the  only  amendment  the  Demo- 
crats accepted,  but  how  they  accepted 
it.  They  changed  it.  They  said,  "We 
will  study  Davis-Bacon." 

Davis-Bacon  gets  studied  every  year, 
and  it  is  their  way  to  just  put  it  aside 
and  forget  it,  but  it  is  an  easy  $1  billion 
a  year  savings.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
pay  more  than  necessary. 

I  will  give  you  another  illustration  of 
an  amendment  that  was  proposed  and 
they  flat-out  rejected  again.  It  was 
porkbarrel  spending.  The  porkbarrel 
project  of  this  decade  is  the  demonstra- 
tion project  of  the  highway  bill  that 
passed  in  1991.  It  is  just  loaded  with 
pork,  over  $4  billion  of  porkbarrel 
spending,  including  things  like  side- 
walks in  North  Miami  Beach,  $800,000 
for  the  sidewalks  in  North  Miami 
Beach  and  North  Miami,  because  the 
Congressman  who  is  now  retired  from 
that  area  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  had  control  of  that 
issue. 

These  were  projects  that  were  not  ap- 
propriated during  the  normal  process 
but  put  in  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. But  it  is  pure  pork. 

I  made  the  amendment  to  do  away 
with  it,  and  it  was  just  flat-out  voted 
down,  straight  along  party  lines. 

There  was  issue  after  issue  that  we 
brought  forward  with  the  amendments, 
specifics  to  cut  the  budget,  and  the 
Democrats  refused  to  even  consider 
them. 

That  is  the  maddening  and  frustrat- 
ing part  of  this  system.  And  I  think  our 
particular  proposal,  which  is  loaded 
with  cuts,  we  may  have  to  raise  taxes, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  even  talk  about 
taxes  until  we  get  rid  of  the  spending. 
Until  spending  is  under  control,  we  will 
never  get  this  deficit  under  control. 

I  look  forward  to  being  able  to  debate 
our  bill  again  tomorrow,  and  I  am  not 
optimistic  our  particular  bill  will  pass 
tomorrow,  but  we  know  our  bill  is  hon- 
est and  straightforward  and  the  Demo- 


cratic bill  has  no  input  from  us,  unfor- 
tunately, and  it  is  strictly  an  issue  of 
which  one  is  the  best  for  the  deficit. 
And  there  is  no  question  about  it.  It  is 
our  bill. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
KOLBE],  who  is  going  to  go  through  a 
litany  of  the  amendments  that  were  of- 
fered to  the  bill,  an  effort  by  the  Re- 
publicans to  improve  the  Clinton  pro- 
gram, to  take  some  of  the  taxes  out 
and  provide  specific  spending  cuts  that 
the  President  requested,  every  single 
one  of  them  rejected. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

In  the  last  hour  that  was  my  time.  I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
a  couple  of  the  specific  things  that  the 
task  force  that  I  wjis  in  charge  of  on 
empowerment  came  up  with.  And  I 
think  those  were  some  of  the  more  dra- 
matic and  certainly  some  of  the  more 
difficult  choices  that  got  made  in  this 
budget  proposal.  And  I  would  like  to 
just  share. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  would  just  like  to  re- 
emphasize  one  point.  The  point  ia.  dur- 
ing a  lOMi  hour  debate  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  so  nobody  can  be 
confused,  the  Republicans  took  amend- 
ments, they  were  not  phony  amend- 
ments. They  did  not  represent  unspec- 
ified cuts. 
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They  represented  specific  changes  in 
the  Clinton  program  that  eliminated 
the  social  security  taxes,  eliminated 
the  energy  taxes.  It  was  designed  to 
fix.  to  improve,  to  be  constructive  with 
the  Clinton  program,  and  every  single 
one  of  those  amendments  was  rejected 
on  party  lines  for  a  Democrat  package 
that  had  absolutely  zero,  zip,  no,  none, 
nil  Republican  amendments  in  it  that 
replaced  tax  increases  with  spending 
cuts. 

The  President  had  said  to  us,  "If  you 
do  not  like  the  new  taxes,  give  us  the 
specific  cuts.  '  We  gave  it  to  him  and 
we  gave  it  to  them,  and  they  rejected 
every  single  one  of  them. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  clear  on  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  about  these 
amendments,  the  procedures,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  on  that  com- 
mittee were  trying  to  be  constructive. 
The  obstructionists  were  the  people 
who  decided,  "You  take  our  program  or 
no  program." 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  right.  Those  of  us  who  sat 
through  this  process  leist  week  under- 
stood exactly  what  was  happening.  We 
did  have  constructive  alternatives  and 
constructive  amendments  and  they 
were  all  rejected.  Just  to  reiterate  the 
process,  we  offered  the  Republican  al- 
ternative as  a  package.  That  was  de- 


feated. Then  we  proceeded  to  offer  a 
whole  series  of  amendments  dealing 
with  specific  cuts  that  we  had  included 
in  our  alternative,  so  we  could  deal 
with  these  one  by  one. 

Granted  that  we  could  not  put  into  a 
budget  resolution  the  law  that  makes  a 
specific  change,  to  whether  it  is  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  or  whatever  it  might 
be.  As  I  said  before,  and  as  we  discussed 
this  issue  earlier,  it  is  policy  that 
drives  the  numbers.  If  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  refuses  to  deal  with 
budget  policy,  if  we  refuse  to  get  into  a 
debate  over  these  issues,  then  we  are 
abdicating  our  responsibility. 

Here  are  some  of  the  amendments 
that  were  offered  that  came  from  our 
proposal  that  were  rejected.  Some  of 
them  we  have  already  had  some  discus- 
sion about.  The  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Miller],  our  colleagues,  dis- 
cussed the  Davis-Bacon  and  the  High- 
way Administration  project  amend- 
ments. 

Earlier  in  my  time  I  had  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
ALLARD]  about  his  amendment  to 
eliminate  the  Btu  tax.  That  was  an 
amendment  that  did  get  a  couple,  no 
much — it  was  the  only  one,  in  fact, 
that  got  any  kind  of  Democrat  support. 
However,  there  were  a  few  Democrats 
that  understood  that  this  is  an  enor- 
mously inflationary  tax  increase,  the 
Btu  tax. 

Eliminating  the  Btu  tax.  $730  billion 
of  new  taxes  that  the  President  has  de- 
cided to  put  on  the  American  middle 
class  and  poor  people,  as  well  as  rich 
people,  it  hurts;  in  fact,  it  is  a  very  re- 
gressive tax,  because  it  will  cut  into 
those  who  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
income  scale  much  more  than  those 
who  are  wealthy.  That  was  defeated, 
taking  those  taxes  out. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
BUNNING]  had  one  on  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  we  ought  to  keep  the  money 
in  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  and 
not  rob  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
for  other  purposes.  That  was  defeated 
on  a  straight  party  line  vote. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Herger]  had  an  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate the  proposed  income  taxes  on  So- 
cial Security  benefits.  We  are  going  to 
tax  billions  of  dollars  from  senior  citi- 
zens by  raising  the  tax  rates  on  the 
taxable  income  of  Social  Security  ben- 
efits. From  the  50-percent  level  to  the 
85-percent  level  of  Social  Security  ben- 
efits will  be  subject  to  taxation. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  give  us  the  total  on  that? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  That  goes  down  to  peo- 
ple on  the  income  level  of  about  $25,000. 
The  total  amount  there  is  $33  billion, 
$33  billion  of  taxes  that  senior  citizens 
are  going  to  have  to  pay,  and  not  into 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  but  into 
the  health  insurance  fund.  That 
amendment  was  defeated  on  a  straight 
party  line  vote. 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  on  that.  I  know  the  gentleman 


from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bunning]  was  out 
here  and  he  talked  briefly  about  this. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  does  this 
then  mean  that  the  tradition  of  having 
the  Social  Security  taxes  flow  into  the 
program,  the  annuity  program  called 
Social  Security,  is  now  being  changed? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  For  the  first  time  ever, 
funds  collected  from  taxation  on  Social 
Security  benefits  will  not  go  to  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund,  but  will  go  to 
another  use.  Once  we  have  broken  that 
promise  with  the  American  people, 
with  senior  citizens,  it  is  very  easy  to 
rob  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  for 
all  kinds  of  other  things. 

I  know  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  will  remember  the  debate 
we  had  a  few  years  ago  when  we  had 
the  crisis  of  the  debt  ceiling  and  they 
borrowed  for  a  few  days  from  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund.  It  was  all  re- 
paid with  interest. 

Guess  what:  This  is  never  going  to  be 
repaid.  This  is  a  permanent  stealing 
from  senior  citizens'  taxes  that  is 
going  to  go  not  into  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  fund,  but  go  for  other  uses. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  I  would  make 
the  argument  that  people  are  fully  un- 
aware that  this  is  happening  now,  in- 
cluding members  of  our  media;  they 
are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  cre- 
ating a  precedent  here  when  it  comes 
to  robbing  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
this?  There  is  not  knowledge  that  this 
in  fact  is  being  done? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  They  are  completely  un- 
aware. I  would  tell  the  gentleman, 
when  senior  citizens  learn  that  the  So- 
cial Security  trust  fund  is  being  robbed 
for  these  other  purposes,  there  will  be 
an  explosion  here.  I  absolutely  agree. 

If  I  might  just  run  through  a  few  of 
the  others.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  my  colleague,  mentioned  the 
Medicaid  plan,  the  one  to  put  people 
that  are  in  Medicaid  into  a  managed 
care  program,  as  we  have  in  Arizona,  a 
program  that  works  very  well,  I  might 
say.  My  colleagues  from  Arizona  know 
very  well  how  the  program  has  worked 
in  that  State. 

What  it  does,  basically,  it  is  a 
capitated  system  that  uses  HMO's  to 
provide  good  quality  care  for  Medicaid 
patients.  Now  that  we  have  had  it  in 
place  on  a  statewide  basis  for  12  years, 
the  studies  have  shown  that  we  can 
save  up  to  about  18  percent  over  deliv- 
ering the  same  services  under  a  fee-for- 
service  plan. 

Clearly  the  wave  of  the  future  is 
managed  competition,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  saying.  We  can  start 
it  right  now  with  Medicaid  recipients 
and  start  saving  billions  of  dollars;  $10 
billion  could  have  been  saved  over  the 
next  5  years  if  we  had  gone  to  that  kind 
of  system. 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  on   that  point,  does  that  mean 


that  some  Medicaid  recipients  will  no 
longer  get  health  care,  putting  them 
into  managed  care?  Is  that  what  that 
means? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Absolutely  not.  In  fact, 
the  system  in  Arizona,  and  we  call  it 
Access,  has  worked  extremely  well.  It 
is  the  wave  of  the  future.  I  think  it  is 
interesting  that  people  all  over  the 
country  are  now  talking  about  the  Ari- 
zona system  of  health  care  as  the  direc- 
tion we  ought  to  go.  But  it  means  good 
health  care  and  choices.  People  get  to 
pick  their  own  primary  care  doctor  in 
the  HMO,  and  it  works  extremely  well. 
Members  will  find  a  lot  of  satisfied  cus- 
tomers in  Arizona  with  that  plan. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  iNGLis]  offered  an  amendment  to 
privatize  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. That  was  defeated  on  a  straight 
party  line  vote. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Shays],  my  colleague,  offered  one 
on  the  space  station.  That  was  de- 
feated, not  on  a  party  line  vote,  but  it 
was  defeated,  not  even  considered. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Cox]  offered  an  amendment  to  reduce 
legislative  branch  funding  by  25  per- 
cent, as  we  had  in  our  proposal.  That 
was  defeated  on  a  party  line  vote. 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  could  we  spend  just  a  second  on 
the  legislative  branch  proposal  that 
was  rejected?  Are  we  talking  about 
Congress  here?  Is  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  cutting,  the  oper- 
ations of  Congress? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  We  are  talking  about 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  if  we  are  going  to  be  serious 
about  deficit  reduction  we  can  statrt 
right  here  at  home,  absolutely. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  certainly  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California.  I  did 
not  see  the  gentleman  on  the  side  of 
me  here. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  support  that  the  gen- 
tleman offered  in  our  deliberations  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  that 
our  distinguished  ranking  member  of- 
fered for  fulfillment  of  one  of  President 
Clinton's  campaign  promises:  to  cut 
congrressional  spending  on  itself  by  25 
percent. 

Of  course,  we  are  spending  over  $3 
billion  a  year  in  this  enterprise.  There 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  that  535  men 
and  women  cannot  get  by  with  some- 
thing under  30,000  staffers,  but  that  is 
in  fact  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  looking 
at.  We  even  offered  an  amendment 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  a  second?  I  come  from 
a  city  called  Westerville,  OH.  Our  pop- 
ulation is  about  30.000  people. 

Is  the  gentleman  telling  me  that 
there  are  more  people,  or  about  the 
same  number  of  people,  who  work  as 
staff  people  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  live  in  my  hometown 
of  30,000  people? 


Mr.  COX.  Unfortunately,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  he  is 
exactly  right.  So  stark  is  the  difference 
between  what  Congress  spends  on  itself 
and  what  any  other  legislature  in  the 
world  spends  on  its  own  staff,  that  no 
other  major  country  in  the  world 
comes  near  to  us  by  an  order  of  mag- 
nitude. 

The  next  closest  is  Canada,  and  Cana- 
dian legislators  have  a  staff  that  is 
one-tenth  the  size  of  what  we  have  here 
in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Really,  what  this  suggests  is  that 
there  is  nothing  that  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  cut,  nothing  that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration is  serious  about  cutting, 
because,  after  all.  where  is  the  con- 
stituency for  more  congressional  staff? 
It  does  not  exist.  It  is  only  the  Mem- 
bers themselves. 
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Mr.  KASICH.  Except  the  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  of  the  senior  citizens  who 
are  now  going  to  be  paying  taxes  on 
Social  Security  and  have  the  funds 
transferred  into  an  account  that  does 
not  provide  Social  Security  benefits;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  COX.  I  am  just  stunned  by  the 
disingenuousness  of  an  administration 
that  says  we  are  spending  cutters  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  increase  the 
taxes  on  low-income  senior  citizens. 
They  are  going  to  nearly  double  the 
taxes  on  low-income  seniors  so  that 
now  a  senior  citizen  making  $16,000  a 
year,  a  couple  with  joint  incomes  of 
$32,000  a  year  are  going  to  pay  in- 
creased taxes. 

We  offered  a  Republican  amendment 
to  get  rid  of  these  increased  taxes  on 
low-income  senior  citizens.  That 
amendment  was  going  to  be  paid  for,  in 
a  budget  sense,  by  not  enacting  some  of 
Bill  Clinton's  proposed  spending  in- 
creases. That  was  defeated. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
KoLBE]  was  about  to  mention.  I  was 
happy  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
Budget  Committee  to  simply  repeal  in 
advance  all  of  Bill  Clinton's  proposed 
spending  increases,  which  amount  to 
$16.8  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
$189  billion  of  brand  new  spending  on 
top  of  that  that  President  Clinton  is 
proposing  for  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1998,  and  interest  costs  from  this  new 
deficit  spending  of  $38  billion  over  that 
period,  for  a  total  of  $244  billion  of  new, 
brand  new  spending.  Now  if  you  are  in 
a  hole,  stop  digging. 

But  what  are  we  doing  when  we  are 
looking  at  this  enormous  deficit?  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  say- 
ing I  want  $244  billion  in  brand  new 
spending  that  we  are  not  even  inter- 
ested in  doing  at  the  moment.  This  is 
absolutely  absurd. 

Now  just  to  put  this  in  perspective, 
do  you  remember  the  14-year-old  boy 
that  sent  $1,000  into  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  help  take  care  of  the  deficit?  He  was 
from  North  Dakota  and  he  is  in  high 
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Bchool.  And  the  President  of  the  United 
States  picked  up  the  phone  and  talked 
to  him.  There  was  a  camera  on  either 
end,  one  in  Air  Force  One,  and  then  on 
the  other  end  with  the  boy.  The  Presi- 
dent milked  that  for  all  of  the  PR  that 
it  was  worth.  And  then  the  next  day  he 
said  to  United  Press  and  to  USA  Today 
that  he  was  thinking  about  asking  for 
a  similar  Sl.OOO  contribution  from  ev- 
erybody. Now  with  110  million  tax- 
payers in  America,  roughly  if  everyone 
ended  up  giving  that  extra  $1,000  like 
this  14-year-old  did,  and  the  interest 
went  straight  to  the  deficit  reduction, 
we  would  be  talking  about  a  total  of 
$110  billion.  That  falls  precisely  $132 
billion  short  of  the  amount  of  new 
spending  that  Bill  Clinton  himself  pro- 
posed in  the  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage. 

If  we  just  stopped  the  new  Clinton 
spending  we  would  do  more,  one-quar- 
ter of  a  trillion  dollars'  worth  of  deficit 
reduction,  than  anything  he  is  talking 
about  in  his  own  program. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  back  for  a  minute,  I  think  he  has 
made  a  very  important  point.  I  want  to 
discuss  three  other  amendments  that 
came  in  my  area.  But  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman made  a  very  important  point 
that  ought  not  to  be  lost  on  people,  and 
that  is  that  the  $16.8  billion  that  the 
President  is  talking  about  in  this  fiscal 
year,  the  economic  stimulus,  because  it 
comes  under  a  declared  emergency,  is 
not  counted  in  any  of  the  spending  in- 
creases that  we  are  talking  about  of 
the  $186  billion  of  additional  spending 
over  the  next  5  years  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  talking  about  in  his  so-called 
investments.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COX.  That  is  precisely  true.  It  is 
a  ruse,  and  it  is  disingenuous.  We  are 
not  operating  under  any  emergency 
now  except  the  emergency  that  Is  im- 
posed by  this  enormous  deficit. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  And  that  amount  will 
not  do  anything  except  increase  the 
deficit  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  COX.  No.  As  a  matter  fact,  the 
Republicans  are  now  filing  amend- 
ments where  we  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strip  this  new  spending  when 
it  comes  to  the  floor,  and  yet,  as  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  who  is  sitting 
here  can  tell  us,  we  may  not  even  have 
the  opportunity  to  offer  these  specific 
spending  cuts  when  new  spending  is 
coming  to  the  floor  under  the  guise  of 
a  dire  emergency.  There  is  no  emer- 
gency here  but  the  emergency  posed  by 
deficit  spending  itself. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

If  I  might  just  mention  three  other 
amendments  that  came  in  in  the  area 
that  I  had  worked  on? 

Mr.  KASICH.  Let  me  just  ask  the 
gentleman  because  people  are  watching 
this  show  and  they  are  trying  to  say  to 
themselves,  "This  cant  be  so.  There's 
no  way  that  they  could  have  been  offer- 


ing specific  cuts  to  eliminate  the  So- 
cial Security  taxes,  the  energy  taxes; 
there's  just  simply  no  way  this  could 
be  true.  There  must  be  something 
phony  here;  they  are  not  telling  us  the 
whole  deal." 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  why  in 
fact  would  they  have  rejected  our  ef- 
forts to  trim  the  new  spending?  Why  is 
it  they  would  have  rejected  the  idea  of 
eliminating  the  taxes  with  specific 
spending  cuts?  Is  there  a  side  of  this 
story  that  we  are  not  telling? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  gentleman  has  a 
good  point.  It  Is  a  good  question,  espe- 
cially since  the  President  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
said  that  they  welcomed  us  coming  up 
with  additional  spending  cut  sugges- 
tions, and  yet  when  we  offered  them  we 
were  turned  down.  So  we  offered  spe- 
cific suggestions  on  where  we  could 
make  additional  savings,  and  all  of 
them  were  rejected,  and  they  really 
were  reasonable  ones. 

Let  me  tell  Members  if  I  might  about 
one  of  those.  One  would  have  taken  all 
of  the  food  and  nutrition  programs  and 
put  them  in  a  block  grant.  By  doing 
that  and  reducing  the  administrative 
overhead,  still  allowing  5  percent  of  the 
total  cost  to  be  spent,  but  taking  the 
WIC  program,  the  commodity  supple- 
mental program,  the  T-FAT,  the  school 
lunch  program,  all  of  those  programs 
and  putting  them  together,  and  allow- 
ing the  States  to  have  one  set  of  eligi- 
bility requirements,  allowing  the 
States  to  administer  it  as  one  program 
instead  of  six,  seven  or  eight  different 
programs,  by  targeting  it  to  those  who 
are  185  percent  of  poverty  or  under  so 
that  it  goes  to  those  who  need  it  the 
most  instead  of  having  the  wealthiest 
kid  get  the  same  school  lunch  subsidy 
as  the  poorest  kid  gets,  we  could  have 
saved— we  could  have  saved  $2.2  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  by  doing  that.  We 
could  have  made  that  savings  just  in 
the  administrative  costs  from  that 
kind  of  reduction.  So  that  was  rejected 
on  a  straight  party-line  vote.  After,  of 
course,  there  were  lots  of  comments 
about  this  is  a  wonderful  idea.  It  ought 
to  be  looked  at.  But  no,  we  do  not 
agree  with  that. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  I 
think  do  boggle  the  mind  to  try  to  un- 
derstand as  to  why  they  are  not  going 
to  consider  these  kinds  of  cuts.  And  of 
course,  the  only  answer  they  had  was, 
well,  the  budget  resolution  is  really 
just  dollar  amounts,  you  understand,  it 
does  not  have  any  specific  policies 
in  it. 

Well,  policy  is  what  get  us  to  the 
numbers.  We  have  said  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  it  is  time  that  we  did  that. 

If  I  might  just  mention  two  others 
that  my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
and  I  worked  on,  the  tough  ones.  These 
are  not  the  easy  things  to  do,  but  I 
think  it  is  kind  of  the  tough  decisions 
that  Republicans  were  willing  to  make. 
We  would  have  raised  the  retirement 
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age  for  civilians  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  62.  As  It  is  now,  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment worker  can  retire  at  age  55 
with  the  requisite  number  of  years  of 
work.  This  would  have  gradually,  not 
immediately,  but  1  year  every  2  years, 
so  that  it  would  have  taken  14  years  to 
phase  it  in  completely  and  would  have 
raised  it  to  age  62.  By  doing  that,  in 
the  first  5  years,  even  though  we  would 
have  only  raised  the  retirement  age  2 
years,  we  would  have  saved  more  than 
$14  billion  in  5  years.  Twenty  years  out, 
30  years  out,  we  are  talking  about  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  savings. 

Is  that  reasonable?  Of  course  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  moving  to  raising  re- 
tirement ages.  Private  retirement  is  65, 
and  the  earliest  you  can  get  Social  Se- 
curity is  62.  Why  does  it  not  make 
sense  to  gradually  raise  that  retire- 
ment age  to  62? 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman  would 
just  yield  on  that  point,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  could  get  to 
the  microphone  as  well,  they  talk 
about  this  thing,  you  know,  and  we 
talk  about  cuts.  I  mean  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  a  reform  that 
over  a  14-year  period  of  time  would 
phase  the  retirement,  civilian  retire- 
ment age  up  to  62.  Do  you  want  to 
know  what,  folks?  This  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. This  is  going  to  happen.  They  may 
vote  us  down,  and  they  may  reject  this 
over  and  over  again,  but  this  is  going 
to  happen.  And  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  has  a  vivid  example  of 
what  happened  in  Connecticut  with  the 
retirement  program  up  there,  and  I 
wonder  if  he  might  enlighten  us. 

Mr.  SHAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  it  is  extraordinarily  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  in  the  private 
sector  people  do  not  retire  at  age  50 
and  55.  They  certainly  do  not  get  cost- 
of-living  Increases  And  I  think  the  rea- 
son why  I  was  so  supportive  and  co- 
sponsored  the  amendment  dealing  with 
the  retirement  age  and  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  is  that  it  makes  no  sense 
for  the  private  sector  to  work  to  age  65 
so  that  a  public  employee  can  retire  at 
age  55.  And  it  certainly  makes  no  sense 
to  provide  a  cost-of-living  increase  for 
someone  age  40  where  by  the  time  they 
are  55  they  will  be  making  more  in  re- 
tirement than  they  made  when  they 
were  actually  working,  and  yet  still 
have  a  second  job.  And  that  in  no  way 
is  to  disparage  public  employees.  We 
are  grateful  for  public  employees  and 
their  service,  but  your  amendment, 
that  was  adopted  by  the  entire  Repub- 
lican Budget  Committee,  was  an 
amendment  that  made  such  logical 
sense  because  it  took  14  years  to  move 
the  retirement  age  from  55  to  62.  So 
someone  near  the  retirement  age  right 
now.  If  they  were  50,  or  49,  would  be 
able  to  retire  before  the  age  of  62.  And 
it  allowed  them  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  they  were  close  to  retirement  age, 
but  in  the  long  run  you  were  just  talk- 
ing about  the  savings  in  the  next  5 
years. 
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What  about  the  savings  to  our  coun- 
try in  the  next  10,  20.  30,  and  40  years 
by  increasing  the  retirement  age? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  As  I  suggested,  and  as 
the  gentleman  correctly  points  out, 
after  you  phased  this  in  completely 
after  14  years,  your  savings  are  going 
to  be  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  $14 
billion  we  are  talking  about  but  tens 
and  scores  of  billions  of  dollars,  so  the 
savings  would  be  simply  enormous  by 
doing  that. 

Mr.  SHAYS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  just  to  point  out,  we 
faced  this  same  issue  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  where  State  employees 
could  retire  at  age  50  and  55.  We  recog- 
nized we  needed  to  increase  that  retire- 
ment age  and  did.  If  it  is  right  for  the 
State  employees  that  we  retire  at  an 
age  closer  to  what  happens  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  it  is  right  for  Federal  em- 
ployees as  well,  and  this  is  an  area 
where  the  public  is  not  hurt  at  all. 

I  think  the  public  employees  are  pro- 
viding their  useful  service  by  continu- 
ing to  work,  and  we  can  take  advan- 
tage of  their  talents  and  not  lose  them 
at  such  an  early  age. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  want  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman to  explain  the  second  amend- 
ment. You  know,  people  say  that  this 
is  a  tough  thing  to  do.  This  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  This  is  about  doing  the 
right  thing,  not  the  political  thing,  the 
right  thing.  But.  you  know,  what  is 
funny  is  the  right  thing  is  the  political 
thing.  The  right  policy  is  the  best  poli- 
tics. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  to  explain 
the  second  proposal. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

I  think  that  is  exactly  right.  The  sec- 
ond one  deals  with  military  retire- 
ment. I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  defense  of 
veterans.  I  am  a  veteran  myself,  having 
served  in  Vietnam.  I  represent  a  lot  of 
veterans,  a  lot  of  active-duty  military 
people,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  our 
military  retirement  system. 

We  would  not  change  it.  We  would 
not  change  the  military  retirement 
system  that  allows  someone  to  retire 
after  20  years  of  service  or  25  years  or 
30  years.  All  we  would  do  is  say  that 
once  they  retire  they  do  not  draw  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  every  single 
year  until  they  reach  age  62. 

Mr.  KASICH.  What  percentage  of 
those  i)eople  who  are  drawing  COLA's 
and  retirement  right  now  have  second 
jobs,  by  the  way? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  gentleman  antici- 
pated my  next  comment.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  people  who  retire  from  the 
military  go  on  to  get  another  job  and 
have  another  Income. 

So  what  is  the  logic,  what  is  the  logic 
of  saying,  "Yes,  you  are  out  there 
working,  earning  an  income,  and  you 
are  also  going  to  be  drawing  a  retire- 


ment that  is  going  to  increase  every 
single  year  because  of  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment?"  So  what  we  would  do 
is  say,  "You  can  retire  the  same  as  be- 
fore, and  you  did  before,  and  you  will 
get  that  retirement  at  the  age  of  what- 
ever age  you  retire  at."  Let  us  say  you 
went  in  at  22  as  an  officer  and  you  re- 
tire in  20  years  at  42;  you  are  going  to 
have  another  23  working  years.  But  we 
say  that  at  age  62  then  you  readjust 
your  base,  and  you  start  drawing  your 
cost-of-living  adjustment  from  that 
point  on.  You  lose  nothing  in  your  re- 
tirement years,  because  you  get  the 
cost-of-living  adjustments  thereafter 
based  on  a  recalculated  retirement 
income. 

So  it  is  a  logical  proposal,  one  that, 
again,  recognizes  the  reality  of  what  is 
happening  today  with  people  out  there 
working  a  second  job  after  they  retire 
from  the  military. 

It  also  is  a  matter  of  parity,  because 
it  says  that  those  who  draw  Social  Se- 
curity can  first  draw  at  age  62;  now, 
with  our  civilian  retirement,  they 
would  be  gradually  raised  to  62,  and  the 
military  has  a  reason  to  have  an  early 
retirement,  but  they  do  not  get  the 
added  retirement  income  until  age  62. 

With  that,  we  could  save  another  $5.5 
billion  over  5  years,  but  the  savings  in 
outlying  years,  a  generation  away,  and 
for  gosh  sakes,  it  is  time  we  started 
thinking  a  little  bit  longer  into  the  fu- 
ture and  thinking  about  that  next  gen- 
eration; in  the  next  generation,  again, 
you  are  talking  about  not  $5  billion, 
not  $10  billion,  not  even  $50  billion,  but 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
when  Ross  Perot  gets  up  and  says,  "Let 
us  get  under  the  hood  and  fix  it,"  is  he 
not  talking  about  the  programs  of 
making  the  civilian  retirees  go  from  55 
to  62  like  they  do  in  his  company?  Is 
that  not  getting  under  the  hood  and 
fixing  it  just  like  he  is  saying? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  Budget  Republicans 
got  under  the  hood,  and  they  had 
things  that  fixed  it.  We  put  in  new 
spark  plugs,  we  changed  the  oil,  and  we 
would  fix  this  engine  of  Government. 
We  would  make  it  work  and  make  it 
work  efficiently  and  make  it  work 
right,  and  in  a  way  that  is  fair,  fair 
most  of  all  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
fair  to  those  who  are  recipients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KASICH.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, because  he  was  so  eloquent  in 
committee  in  explaining  the  different 
approaches  just  in  a  nutshell,  the  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  Government  that 
these  two  plans  represent? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  There  is  a  very  clear, 
difference  that  is  represented  by  these 
two  plans. 

It  is  very  obvious  when  you  look  at 
it,  the  Democrat  plan  is  based  on  more 
taxes,  more  spending,  and  larger  Gov- 
ernment with  ephemeral  promises  of 
spending    cuts    somewhere    down    the 


road,  3  years,  4  years.  5  years  away,  and 
very  clearly  this  is  the  philosophy  the 
Democrats  over  the  years  have  ex- 
pressed over  and  over  again,  that  Gov- 
ernment can  solve  the  problems.  Gov- 
ernment can  fix  things.  Government 
can  make  the  economy  work. 

Republicans  do  not  believe  that.  Re- 
publicans believe  we  should  allow  the 
private  sector  to  work;  we  should  allow 
people  to  make  decisions  about  their 
own  lives,  their  economic  lives,  their 
private  lives.  So  we  believe,  and  it  is 
reflected  in  our  budget  proposal,  that 
there  should  be  no  additional  spending, 
there  should  be  no  additional  taxes, 
there  should  be  deficit  reduction  that 
comes  with  spending  cuts.  Cut  spend- 
ing first.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

That  is  the  difference  in  the  philoso- 
phy between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
very  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  who  has  been  waiting  very 
patiently  to  join,  another  freshman 
Member. 

As  I  spoke  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Franks],  he  said  he 
was  thinking  about  the  freshmen  doing 
a  column  talking  about  how  we  faced 
up  to  the  hard  choices  and  the  Demo- 
crats ran  the  other  way,  and  I  said, 
"Why  don't  you  just  entitle  it  'Lead  or 
Leave?'  " 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KASICH]  for  yielding. 

As  a  freshman  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  it  seems  to  me 
the  overall  questions  is:  Do  we  believe 
it  is  good  for  Government  to  spend 
more  than  we  take  in?  You  know,  we 
have  got  American  families  out  there 
right  now  that  are  having  difficult 
times.  They  are  cutting  off  the  music 
lessons,  they  are  saying,  "Cancel  the 
orthodontist." 

If  we  believe  there  is  any  significance 
in  the  economists  who  suggest  that 
when  Government  sucks  up  half  of  the 
savings  of  the  private  savings  of  this 
country  with  this  kind  of  overspending, 
that  money  is  no  longer  available  to 
borrow  to  go  to  college,  it  no  longer  is 
available  to  buy  a  new  home,  and  most 
importantly,  it  is  no  longer  available 
to  business. 

So  if  we  really  believe  that  Govern- 
ment should  live  within  its  means,  stop 
the  credit  card  mentality,  then  we 
have  got  to  move  ahead. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  Kasich 
plan,  the  Republican  Budget  Commit- 
tee plan,  goes  too  far,  it  really  cuts 
into  spending,  and  that  it  is  going  to 
hurt  somebody  someplace;  well,  again, 
if  we  believe  that  it  is  important,  then 
just  do  it.  We  have  got  to  do  it. 

In  fact,  I  have  even  written  a  pro- 
posal that  balances  the  budget  in  5 
years. 

I  would  just  like  to  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  easy  to  be  somewhat  cyn- 
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leal  lookingr  at  a  Congress  that  perpet- 
ually spends  more  and  more  every  year 
and  we  go  into  debt  deeper  and  deeper, 
but  after  my  association  with  gentle- 
men like  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Shays]  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cox],  and  cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich],  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KOLBE],  it  has  given  me  renewed 
vigor  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  that  I 
think  are  important,  and  that  is  to  let 
the  private-sector  industry  develop  and 
expand  by  stopping  Government  from 
reaching  into  the  pot  of  available 
money  and  stop  overspending. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further  on  that  point, 
I  think  he  is  exactly  right,  that  there 
is  a  fundamental  here,  a  question  of 
whether  we  want  to  spend  more  money 
than  we  take  in. 

Someone  asked  just  a  moment  ago, 
and  I  think  it  was  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  why  is  it  that 
this  happens,  why  do  grown-up  men 
and  women  chronically  spend  more 
money  than  they  take  in.  Why  is  it 
that  when  Ross  Perot  asked  us  to  open 
up  the  hood  and  look  underneath  and 
fix  the  spark  plugs  and  change  the  oil 
that  we  are  not  competent  enough  to 
do  that?  I  think  the  answer  is  that  we 
are  using  bad  economics,  wrong  eco- 
nomics. We  picked  the  wrong  Mr. 
Goodwrench  to  go  under  the  hood. 

We  can  show  exactly  why  that  is 
true.  Our  economic  forecasts,  the  mod- 
els that  we  use  to  measure  the  results 
of  the  policy  choices  we  make  here  are 
chronically  wrong. 

They  keep  predicting  improperly 
what  is  going  to  happen  when  we 
change  taxes  or  when  we  change  spend- 
ing. 

Let  me  give  you  a  quick  example:  In 
1990  we  had  the  famous  budget  summit 
agreement  when  leaders  of  Congress 
and  the  administration  went  out  to  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base,  and  by  the  way, 
in  an  extralegal  procedure  way  outside 
our  budget  law,  they  came  up  with  a 
very  substantial  tax  increase,  and  the 
whole  budget  agreement  that  caused 
President  Bush  no  end  of  heartache. 

It  was  predicted,  as  a  result  of  the  al- 
legedly tough  choices  that  were  made 
in  that  1990  budget  agreement  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  that  in 
1994.  next  year,  the  deficit  would  be 
down  to  $56  billion,  and  the  following 
year.  1995.  it  would  be  down  to  $29  bil- 
lion. They  thought  that  the  1990  budget 
agreement  and  those  big  tax  increases 
were  going  to  produce  smaller  deficits. 

Very  recently.  Dr.  Reischauer,  who 
runs  the  CBO.  came  before  our  Budget 
Committee  and  said.  "I  am  sorry,  but 
our  model  was  wrong  again.  We  were 
wrong  by  880  percent.  We  now  estimate 
that  the  deficit  for  1995  is  not  going  to 
be  $29  billion  as  a  result  of  that  1990 
budget  agreement,  it  is  going  to  be  $284 
billion." 

Well,  do  you  think  that  they  learned 
after  repeatedly  predicting  improperly 


what  is  going  to  happen?  The  evidence 
is  they  do  not.  In  1990  they  predicted 
that  the  deficit  for  what  same  year  was 
going  to  be  92  percent  smaller  than  it 
really  was.  They  predicted  that  the 
budget  deficit  for  the  next  year  was 
going  to  be  95  percent  smaller  than  it 
really  was.  They  were  off  by  115  per- 
cent about  this  year's  deficit. 
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For  1993.  the  current  fiscal  year  in 
which  we  are  at  this  time,  they  were 
off  by  140  percent. 

Well,  this  is  the  kind  of  consistent 
error  that  leads  you  to  consistent  pol- 
icy mistakes. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  Bill  Clin- 
ton s  numbers  are  wrong.  We  have  been 
dealing  with  that  budget  proposal  of 
his  as  if  the  numbers  are  honest,  but 
we  know  that  when  you  are  off  by  92. 
95.  115.  140.  and  880  percent  in  your  fore- 
casts year  after  year  after  year,  there 
Is  something  wrong  with  the  way  you 
are  predicting  the  results  of  the  tax  in- 
creases that  you  are  proposing. 

When  we  raise  taxes  on  the  American 
people  the  way  the  Clinton  budget  pro- 
poses, we  are  going  to  find  that  several 
of  them  do  not  work  at  the  same  job. 
at  the  same  pace,  with  the  same  re- 
ported taxable  income  that  they  would 
have  otherwise.  We  are  going  to  find 
that  there  is  not  as  much  savings  left 
over,  there  is  not  as  much  investment 
and  there  is  not  a.s  much  economic 
growth  which  affects  the  tax  base  and 
permits  us  to  get  out  of  this  deficit 
mess  that  we  are  in. 

We  find  that  what  Bill  Clinton  mis- 
takenly calls  spending  cuts  are  not 
spending  cuts  at  all.  $1.3  billion  in 
spending  cuts,  according  to  Bill  Clin- 
ton, are  coming  from  the  fact  that  he 
is  not  going  to  give  Federal  workers  a 
raise  next  year.  Only  in  Washington 
does  this  kind  of  economics  make 
sense.  I  submit  that  that  is  why  year 
after  year  after  year  we  continue  going 
back  to  the  well  with  higher  and  higher 
deficits,  and  the  Republican  approach 
is  much  more  sensible  because  it  com- 
ports with  real-world  economics. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  The  fact  is 
that  politicians  like  to  spend  more 
than  they  like  to  cut.  The  American 
people  are  going  to  have  to  start  giving 
us  the  backbone  we  need. 

I  yield  back  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  We  have  about  2  min- 
utes left,  and  I  yield  briefly  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Inhofe]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  observe, 
not  as  a  member  of  your  committee, 
but  I  appreciate  your  giving  me  a  little 
bit  of  time  here;  as  a  voice  from  the 
wilderness  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, let  me  mention  one  thing.  The 
only  area  in  which  President  Clinton  is 
trying  to  cut  is  in  the  area  of  our  mili- 
tary. If  we  would  just  think  back, 
think  about  history.  1980,  we  were  so 


dangerously  low  we  could  not  even  get 
spare  parts  for  our  vehicles.  That  was  a 
$250  billion  defense  budget.  What  he  is 
proposing  for  1996  would  be  a  $221  bil- 
lion defense  budget.  That  is  not  even 
talking  about  1980  dollars.  In  reality, 
using  1980  dollars,  that  would  be  a  $125 
billion  defense  budget,  which  is  one- 
half  of  what  was  too  low  in  1980. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution. 

We  are  down  to  our  last  30  seconds.  I 
want  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  participating  in  this 
special  order  and  in  the  whole  process. 
We  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  more  about 
this  in  the  next  couple  of  days. 

Just  remember  that  if  you  are  for 
more  taxes,  more  spending,  more  Gov- 
ernment, you  got  to  go  with  Clinton.  If 
you  are  for  less  spending,  no  new  taxes 
and  feally  reshaping  and  changing  the 
Federal  Government,  you  got  to  go 
with  the  Republicans  on  the  House 
Budget  Committee. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


WOMEN'S  HISTORY  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  MiNK]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
this  special  order  to  celebrate  Women's 
History  Month  and  to  recognize  the 
significant  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions women  have  made  throughout 
our  history  in  all  areas  of  our  society 
and  culture. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  honor  an  extraordinary 
woman  of  great  integrity,  courage,  and 
strength. 

I  speak  of  Queen  Liliuokalani.  the 
eighth  and  last  ruling  monarch  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hawaii.  A  composer,  schol- 
ar, philanthropist,  and  ruler. 
Liliuokalani  was  an  extraordinary 
woman  who  was  called  upon  to  lead  her 
people  in  extraordinarily  difficult 
times.  The  strength  and  wisdom  she 
portrayed  during  Hawaii's  most  turbu- 
lent era  continues  to  inspire  modern 
day  leaders  in  the  native  Hawaiian 
community. 

Lydia  Kamakaeha  Kaolamalii 
Liliuokalani  was  born  in  Honolulu  on 
September  2.  1838.  into  a  family  of  Alii, 
or  high  chiefs.  Her  mother  was  related 
to  Kamehameha  I.  the  first  king  who 
united  the  Hawaiian  islands  under  a 
single  monarch. 

As  was  the  custom  of  the  day,  she 
was  adopted  at  birth  by  the  High  Chief 
Paki,  to  solidify  loyalty  and  good  will 
among  the  families.  Throughout  her 
childhood  she  was  known  as  Lydia 
Kamakaeha  Paki  and  was  closer  to  her 
foster  sister  Bernice  than  any  of  her 
natural  brothers  and  sisters. 

Well  educated  at  the  missionary 
sponsored  Royal  School,  Lydia  was  an 
avid   student,    mastering   the   English 


language  and  excelling  in  music  and 
poetry. 

In  later  years  she  described  her  child- 
hood as  light-hearted,  merry  and 
happy— a  sharp  contrast  to  the  more 
difficult  times  that  lay  ahead  for  Lydia 
and  her  people. 

Living  among  the  royal  circle  and 
sharing  the  life  of  the  court  of  Kame- 
hameha IV  and  Queen  Emma.  Lydia 
gained  valuable  experience  dealing 
with  politicians  in  Hawaii  and  from 
foreign  governments. 

She  accompanied  Queen  Kapiolani. 
the  wife  of  Kalakaua.  on  a  state  visit 
to  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria  in  Eng- 
land, traveling  across  the  American 
continent  by  train  to  Washington 
where  the  royal  party  was  received  by 
President  Cleveland. 

Though  she  lived  among  the  privi- 
leged Lydia  was  very  cognizant  of  what 
was  happening  to  the  Hawaiian  people 
during  her  lifetime. 

As  business  interests  grew  in  the  is- 
lands. non-Hawaiians  were  taking  more 
and  more  land  for  sugar,  pineapple,  and 
other  lucrative  industries,  and  vying 
for  more  political  power  to  control  the 
monarchy  and  eventually  move  the 
kingdom  toward  annexation  with  the 
United  States.  The  Hawaiian  people 
were  losing  control  of  their  land,  their 
country,  and  their  own  lives. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  much  phys- 
ical property,  diseases  previously  un- 
known to  the  Hawaiian  were  intro- 
duced by  the  new  arrivals  to  the  is- 
lands. They  took  a  great  toll  on  the  na- 
tive population.  When  Captain  James 
Cook  arrived  in  the  Hawaiian  Island  in 
1778,  the  Hawaiian  population  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  300,000.  However,  a 
century  later,  during  Liliuokalani's 
lifetime  the  number  had  sharply  de- 
clined to  only  40,000. 

Lydia's  ascension  to  the  throne 
began  when  her  brother,  Kalakaua  was 
chosen  to  rule  the  islands  upon  the 
death  of  Lunalilo,  or  Kamehameha  the 
IV.  With  no  heir,  Kalakaua  designated 
his  sister,  Lydia.  as  heir  apparent. 
From  that  time  on  she  was  known  by 
her  royal  name.  Liliuokalani. 

As  the  future  leader  of  the  Hawaiian 
people,  Liliuokalani  felt  it  was  nec- 
essary to  visit  the  many  villages  across 
the  islands  that  made  up  this  tiny 
kingdom.  She  later  wrote  that  she  felt 
it  was  "necessary  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
islands  to  meet  the  people,  that  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor,  planter  or  fish- 
erman, might  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  one  who 
some  day  should  be  called  to  hold  the 
highest  executive  office." 

Perhaps  it  was  during  her  encounters 
with  the  people  of  Hawaii  that  she 
truly  realized  the  fate  that  had  be- 
fallen her  people. 

Liliuokalani  became  Queen  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  1891,  upon  the  death  of  her  older 
brother  King  Kalakaua.  She  was  52 
years  old. 

By  the  time  she  became  Queen,  the 
Hawaiian  monarchy  had  been  reduced 


to  nothing  more  than  a  ceremonial  fig- 
urehead by  the  passage  of  the  "Bayo- 
net" Constitution  in  1887. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  her  older 
brother,  Kalakaua  that  a  group  of  13 
Caucasian  businessmen,  known  as  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  forced  the  King 
to  sign  a  new  constitution  which  di- 
minished the  power  of  the  monarchy, 
ousted  his  appointees  and  established  a 
ministry  that  was  responsible  to  the 
legislature  and  not  the  King. 

In  addition  a  law  was  passed  requir- 
ing voters  to  earn  incomes  of  $600  a 
year  or  own  $3,000  worth  of  property 
which  barred  many  Hawaiians  from 
voting  and  allowed  newly  arrived 
Americans  and  Europeans  to  vote,  fur- 
ther reducing  the  influence  of  the  Ha- 
waiian people  over  their  nations  polit- 
ical life. 

Upon  taking  the  throne.  Liliuokalani 
was  determined  to  restore  power  to  the 
monarchy  and  to  the  Hawaiian  people. 
She  aligned  herself  with  a  group  of 
about  3,000  Hawaiian  politicians  who 
had  begun  a  campaign  during  the  reign 
of  Kalakaua  for  a  constitution  that 
would  return  the  monarchy  its  sov- 
ereign powers. 

Two  years  later,  on  January  13,  1893 
the  Hawaiian  legislators  were  able  to 
oust  the  cabinet,  the  first  step  nec- 
essary to  restore  power  to  monarchy. 
The  Queen  quickly  appointed  her  own 
cabinet  and  drew  up  a  new  constitution 
which  would  restore  power  to  the  mon- 
archy the  only  way  to  lessen  the  influ- 
ence of  the  outside  businessmen  and 
give  the  native  Hawaiian  a  voice  in 
their  government. 

Just  as  quickly  her  opponents  led  by 
the  13-member  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  which  represented  various 
American  and  European  planters,  mis- 
sionaries, and  business  people  orga- 
nized to  block  the  Queen's  new  con- 
stitution by  making  plans  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  provisional  government 
and  ousting  the  monarchy  altogether. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
gained  the  support  of  the  United  States 
Minister.  John  L.  Stevens.  On  January 
16.  1893.  Minister  Stevens  called  upon 
American  troops  from  the  navy  cruiser 
U.S.S.  Boston  to  land  in  Honolulu  and 
keep  close  watch  over  lolani  Palace. 

On  January  17.  1893.  the  Committee 
of  Safety  proclaimed  the  abrogation  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  creation  of  a 
provisional  government  and  the  inten- 
tion to  apply  for  annexation  to  the 
United  States. 

Liliuokalani  was  faced  with  a  grave 
decision— oppose  the  Committee  of 
Safety  and  risk  bloodshed  among  her 
people,  or  abrogate  her  throne. 

Later  that  day.  Liliuokalani  under 
protest  yielded  her  authority  to  the 
provisional  government.  She  believed 
that  once  the  U.S.  Government  realized 
the  injustice  that  had  been  committed 
by  the  Committee  on  Safety  and  Min- 
ister Stevens,  her  country  would  be 
rightfully  returned  to  the  Hawaiian 
people. 


Queen  Lili'uokalani: 

To  President  Harrison,  after  yielding  her 
throne  <Jan  19.  1893): 

"It  is  with  deep  regret  that  1  address  you 
on  this  occasion.  Some  of  my  subjects,  aided 
by  aliens,  have  renounced  their  loyalty  and 
revolted  against  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  my  Kingdom.  They  have  attempted 
to  depose  me  and  to  establish  a  Provisional 
Government  in  direct  conflict  with  the  or- 
ganic law  of  this  Kingdom.  Upon  receiving 
incontestable  proofs  that  his  excellency  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  aided  and  abetted  their  unlawful 
movement  and  caused  United  States  troops 
to  be  landed  for  that  purpose.  I  submitted  to 
force,  believing  that  he  would  not  have  acted 
in  that  manner  unless  by  authority  of  the 
government  he  represents. 

"This  action  on  my  part  was  prompted  by 
three  reasons,  the  futility  of  a  conflict  with 
the  United  States,  the  desire  to  avoid  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  and  the  certainty  which  I 
feel  that  you  and  your  government  will  right 
whatever  wrongs  may  have  been  inflicted 
upon  us  in  the  premises  ..." 

Unfortunately,  she  was  wrong. 
Liliuokalani  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial  by  the  provisional  government. 
She  was  imprisoned  in  her  home  and  fi- 
nally she  was  forced  to  sign  a  formal 
abdication  statement  on  January  24, 
1895. 

Liliuokalani  was  the  most  influential 
woman  in  Hawaiian  history,  and  a 
woman  of  great  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Her  legacy 
lives  on  today.  As  the  last  monarch  of 
a  lost  kingdom,  she  has  become  a  sym- 
bol of  a  revived  movement  in  Hawaii 
for  sovereignty  and  self-determination 
for  the  native  Hawaiian  people. 

History  books  should  include  a  chap- 
ter on  our  Queen  Liliuokalani. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  for  the  Record 
at  this  time  a  congressional  resolution 
designating  the  month  of  March  1987  as 
Women's  History  Month. 

Women's  History  Month 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class  and  ethnic  background  helped  found 
the  Nation  in  countless  recorded  and  unre- 
corded ways  as  servants,  slaves,  nurses, 
nuns,  homemakers.  industrial  workers, 
teachers,  reformers,  soldiers  and  pioneers; 

Whereas  American  women  have  played  and 
continue  to  play  a  critical  economic,  cul- 
tural and  social  role  in  every  sphere  of  our 
Nation's  life  by  constituting  a  significant 
portion  of  the  labor  force  working  in  and 
outside  of  the  home; 

Whereas  American  women  have  played  a 
unique  role  throughout  our  history  by  pro- 
viding the  majority  of  the  Nation's  volunteer 
labor  force  and  have  been  particularly  im- 
portant in  the  establishment  of  early  chari- 
table, philanthropic  and  cultural  institu- 
tions in  the  country; 

Whereas  American  women  of  every  race, 
class  and  ethnic  background  served  as  early 
leaders  in  the  forefront  of  every  major  pro- 
gressive social  change  movement,  not  only 
to  secure  their  own  right  of  suffrage  and 
equal  opportunity,  but  also  in  the  abolition- 
ist movement,  the  emancipation  movement, 
the  industrial  labor  union  movement  and  the 
modern  civil  rights  movement;  and 

Whereas  despite  these  contributions,  the 
role  of  American  women  in  history  has  been 
consistently  overlooked  and  undervalued  in 
the  body  of  American  history: 
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Sow.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  month  of  March,  1967.  is  designated  as 
"Women's  History  Month",  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  month  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Arizona  [Ms. 
English]. 

Ms.  ENGLISH  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  rise  today  in  celebration  of 
Women's  History  Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  when  we  are 
recognizing  the  accomplishments  of 
women,  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  a 
woman  who  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  improvement  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Navajo  peo- 
ple. 

Annie  Dodge  Wauneka,  the  legendary 
Mother  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  is  per- 
haps best  known  for  her  work  to  com- 
bat the  effects  of  tuberculosis  on  the 
Navajo  Nation.  Also  notable  among  her 
accomplishments  was  her  election  in 
1951  to  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council,  the 
governing  body  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 
Ms.  Wauneka  was  the  first  woman 
elected  to  such  a  position  and  remained 
the  only  woman  throughout  her  28-year 
tenure  on  the  council. 

Her  political  career  was  shaped  at  an 
early  age  as  she  traveled  the  reserva- 
tion to  attend  political  meetings  with 
her  father  who  was  the  chief  of  the 
Navajo  Nation.  Born  in  1910.  Ms. 
Wauneka  was  educated  in  boarding 
schools  hundreds  of  miles  from  home. 
Upon  her  return  to  the  reservation,  she 
married  and  raised  six  children  while 
assuming  responsibility  for  her  father's 
vast  land  and  livestock  holdings. 

Upon  her  election  in  1951  to  the  tribal 
council.  Ms.  Wauneka  broke  a  cen- 
turies-old tradition  that  women  stayed 
home  and  managed  the  family  and 
home  while  men  were  charged  with 
tribal  governance.  Rather  than  let  this 
fact  intimidate  her.  she  approached  her 
new  position  with  zeal. 

In  1953,  tuberculosis  was  ravaging  the 
Navajo  Nation.  Knowing  little  more 
about  the  disease  than  that  it  was  kill- 
ing her  people,  she  worked  tirelessly  to 
convince  those  affected  to  seek  treat- 
ment, even  though  to  the  Navajo,  a 
visit  to  the  hospital  was  thought  to 
mean  certain  death.  She  transported 
doctors  from  home  to  home  across  the 
25,000-square-mile  reservation  in  a 
horse  and  buggy.  Through  her  efforts, 
hundreds  of  deaths  from  TB  were  pre- 
vented. 

As  a  result  of  her  work  on  the  res- 
ervation. Annie  Dodge  Wauneka  was 
presented  the  Medal  of  Freedom  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1963.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  recipients  of  this 
award. 

Internationally,  Annie  Dodge 
Wauneka  is  known  for  her  integrity 
and  her  compassion.   In  some  circles. 


she  is  known  as  the  Mother  Teresa  of 
American  Indians.  Throughout  her  life 
she  has  been  recognized  for  her 
achievements,  including  such  honors  as 
Arizona  Woman  of  the  Year  in  1958  and 
she  was  bestowed  in  1972  with  a  doctor 
of  humanities,  honoris  causa,  an  honor- 
ary degree  from  the  University  of  Albu- 
querque in  New  Mexico. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  today  as  we 
recognize  the  accomplishments  of 
women  throughout  history,  we  include 
Annie  Dodge  Wauneka  among  those 
women  who  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  lives  of  others. 

D  1740 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  grreat  pleasure 
now  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  [Ms.  Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink]  for  this  wonderful  initia- 
tive, for  the  time  she  has  taken  to  help 
us  to  think  about  what  women  have 
meant  to  other  women  who  are  strug- 
gling even  now  for  their  full  place  in 
our  society,  and,  when  the  gentle- 
woman invited  us  to  design  our  re- 
marks around  a  role  model,  I  did  not 
have  to  think  long.  Immediately  there 
came  into  my  mind  a  woman  who  I  re- 
gard as  one  of  my  mentors.  Her  name  is 
Fannie  Lou  Hamer. 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer  had  6  years  of 
education.  I  have  a  law  degree  and 
mjister's  degree,  and  yet  it  is  Fannie 
Lou  Hamer  who  taught  me  and 
mentored  me  even  though  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  she  understood  or  particu- 
larly believed  that  she  was  a  mentor.  It 
was  not  a  word  in  Fannie  Lou  Hamers 
vocabulary. 

I  met  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  as  a  law 
student  when  I  was  part  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  in 
the  Deep  South. 

Who  is  Fannie  Lou  Hamer?  Why 
should  she  mean  anything  to  women  or 
to  anyone  in  this  Chamber? 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer  is  dead  now.  She 
died  of  cancer  in  the  1980's.  She  was  the 
youngest  of  20  children  born  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta,  loved  it  to  her  dying 
day,  one  of  the  great  stories  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  any  race,  of  any 
gender. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  if  you  were  to 
remember  her  for  her  stated  accom- 
plishments, you  would  have  to  remem- 
ber that  she  helped  form  the  Delta 
ministry,  the  community  development 
program  in  the  Delta  of  Mississippi. 
But  she  would  probably  be  most  re- 
membered for  cofounding  the  Mis- 
sissippi Freedom  Democratic  Party. 

I  ultimately  became  associated  with 
that  party  that  simply  wanted  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  helped 
write  the  brief,  and  Fannie  Lou  Hamer 
and  others  from  Mississippi  came  to 
Atlantic  City  in  1964  to  say  to  their 
party:  "Open  the  party  to  everybody. 
We  are  Democrats.  We  want  to  be 
Democrats." 
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Ultimately  a  compromise  was 
reached  to  allow  two  members  of  the 
delegation  to  sit.  The  challenge  was  to 
the  Mississippi  delegation  itself.  What 
was  won.  however,  was  a  pledge  from 
the  National  Democratic  Party  to  seek 
delegations  that  included  black  dele- 
gates, and  that,  I  might  add.  has  be- 
come a  bipartisan  pledge  because,  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Mississippi 
Freedom  Democratic  Party  and  Fannie 
Lou  Hamer,  no  political  party  in  the 
United  States  will  ever  exclude  people 
based  on  race  again.  Indeed,  Fannie 
Lou  Hamer  came  as  a  delegate  4  years 
later,  in  1968,  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago. 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer  was.  in  my  esti- 
mation, the  mother  of  all  role  models. 
The  best  role  models  are  those  who  do 
not  try  to  become,  or  pretend  to  be,  or 
hold  themselves  out  to  be.  I  first  met 
her  in  1963  when  I  was  sent  to  fetch  her 
from  a  jail  in  Winona.  MS.  having  just 
arrived  fresh,  bushy-tailed  and  wide- 
eyed  from  law  school  in  the  Delta  at  a 
time  when,  to  say  the  least,  it  was  one 
of  the  closed  parts  of  American  society. 
Fannie  Lou  Hamer  had  come  home 
from  a  conference,  gone  into  a  bus  sta- 
tion to  use  the  facilities,  and  promptly 
had  been  arrested.  They  then  proceeded 
to  beat  Mrs.  Hamer.  as  was  the  custom 
in  the  Mississippi  of  the  day.  Lawrence 
Guyot,  who  now  lives  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  was  then  a  SNCC 
member,  went  the  9  miles  to  get  her, 
and  they  put  him  in  jail  and  began  to 
beat  him,  too. 

Here  comes  Eleanor  Holmes  Nor- 
ton, then  Eleanor  Catherine  Holmes 
from  Washington.  DC.  sent  down  to  try 
out  a  version  of  the  Freedom  Schools 
for  which  the  summer  of  1964  was  to  be- 
come known  in  history.  This,  of  course, 
was  1963. 

Law  student  that  I  was,  I  inquired  be- 
fore I  went  over  of  the  nearby  police 
chief  of  the  matter  and  indicated  to 
him  that  I  had  phoned  everybody  in  the 
North.  They  knew  I  was  going,  and  I 
did  not  intend  to  be  jailed.  I  asked  him 
to  call  over  to  Winona  to  tell  him  I  was 
coming.  The  long  and  short  of  that 
was,  unlike  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  I  was 
not  beaten,  and  we  got  her  out  of  jail. 

D  1750 

She  became  a  legend  and  is  in  the 
class  of  Harriet  Tubman,  Sojourner 
Truth,  and  of  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 
She  is  at  one  with  Jane  Adams,  Mar- 
garet Sanger,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
As  an  inspirational  speaker,  she  was  in 
a  class  with  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
himself.  She  worked  in  the  cotton 
fields  for  18  years  until  SNCC  came 
into  Mississippi.  She  was  old  enough  to 
be  our  mother,  but  she  decided  she 
wanted  to  go  to  vote  too.  particularly 
since  the  literacy  test  was  the  reason 
that  blacks  could  not  vote  in  the  delta. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plantation 
owner  where  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  had 
begun  working  before  she  was  6  years 
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old  recognized  by  the  time  she  was  6 
that  she  could  read,  and  she  became  a 
timekeeper  on  the  plantation.  So 
Fannie  Lou  Hamer  knew  she  could  read 
and  went  to  register. 

When  she  registered,   the  man  who 
owned  the  plantation  where  she  was  a 


Fannie  Lou  Hamer  will  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  the  civil  rights  cata- 
clysm of  the  1960's  is  remembered.  She 
will  be  remembered  for  running  to  sit 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  as  an 
active  protest.  She  was  not  even  al- 
lowed on  the  ballot.   She  will  be  re- 


sharecropper  said  to  her  that  she  must    membered  for  sitting  in  that  balcony 


either  withdraw  her  registration  or 
leave  the  plantation.  That  was  no  Hob- 
son's  choice  for  Fannie  Lou  Hamer. 
After  18  years,  knowing  how  to  do 
nothing   but   pick   cotton,    or   so   she 


when  she  challenged  the  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi.  That  del- 
egation, now  more  than  most  in  this 
country  reflects,  finally  begins  to  re- 
flect,  what  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  stood 


thought,  she  left  the  planUtion.  she    for.  The  Mississippi  Democratic  Party 


and  her  husband 

What  they  endured  for  the  years  fol- 
lowing was  nothing  short  of  terrorism, 
on  and  off,  sometimes  in  the  day,  some- 
times in  the  night.  This  woman  of  lit- 
tle schooling  was  a  lady  of  very  great 
talent,  analytical,  oratorical  talent, 
with  the  ability  to  somehow  make  us 
understand  where  we  must  go.  She  was 
a  woman  of  great  love,  however;  always 
profoundly  black,  always  reaching  out 
to  the  i)oor  whites  in  her  native  Sun- 
flower County. 

Indeed,  the  ultimate  vindication  of 
Fannie  Lou  Hamer's  life  is  the  coopera- 
tive farm  where  she  started  to  raise 
animals  and  vegetables  for  the  poor 
blacks  and  poor  whites  in  Sunflower 
County.  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  lived  to  see 
what  I  thought  I  would  never  see,  and 
that  is  that  her  native  town,  Ruleville, 
MS,  actually  declared  a  Fannie  Lou 
Hamer  Day.  Blacks  and  whites  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  who  had  lived  to- 
gether and  lived  apart  all  of  their  days 
gathered  round  this  extraordinary 
woman.  That  she  lived  to  see  it  is  what 
is  most  important. 

She  stood  for  strength  and  humor 
and  love,  and  the  most  determined  hon- 
esty. She  is  remembered  for  her  ex- 
traordinary speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
1964  convention  declaring  that  she  was 
sick  and  tired  of  being  sick  and  tired. 
So  all  over  America  today  people  are 
heard  to  say  they  are  sick  and  tired  of 
being  sick  and  tired.  Not  all  of  them, 
however,  come  in  the  spirit  of  Fannie 
Lou  Hamer  who  paraphrased  the  words 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  one  day  and  said, 
"Ask  not  what  your  movement  can  do 
for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
movement." 

So  for  those  who  did  not  have  the 
great  and  enormous  pleasure  of  seeing 
or  knowing  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  under- 
stand how  she  would  have  approached 
the  predicament  of  women  and  of  peo- 
ple of  color  today.  Not  in  hatred,  ever. 
She  was  a  woman  of  profound  love.  Not 
with  finger  pointing.  But  with  that  ex- 
traordinary skill  that  somehow  brings 
your  adversary  to  you.  Would  that 
there  were  more  Fannie  Lou  Hamers  in 
the  America  divided  by  race,  that 
seems  to  have  lost  that  magic  moment 
in  the  1960's  when  we  all  believed  it 
could  be  one  people,  one  Nation.  We 
have  got  to  get  back  to  that,  even 
without  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  with  only 
her  indomitable  spirit  and  memory. 
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that  excluded  her  is  now  the  most  inte- 
grated Democratic  Party  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Mississippi  has  sent 


America,  and  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
very  much  for  those  words. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Unsoeld],  my  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlewoman  yielding  to 
me.  I  am  particularly  grateful  she  has 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge and  pay  tribute  to  Women's  His- 
tory Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that  we  acknowledge  the  role  that 
women  have  played  in  history  in  this 
year,  as  there  is  history  being  made 


a  black  man  here  who  served  on  the    with  the  number  of  women  serving  in 
same  committee  with  the  dean  of  the 
delegation,  Mr.  Whitten. 


I  am  sorry  that  Fannie  Lou  Hamer 
did  not  live  to  see  that,  for  that  indeed 
was  her  goal,  even  as  she  challenged 
the  Mississippi  delegation  in  this 
House. 

So  much  that  Mrs.  Hamer  stood  for 
has  indeed  come  to  pass.  When  we  are 
demoralized  and  believe  that  somehow 
the  progress  that  we  knew  in  the  1960"s 
and  1970's  cannot  return,  much  less  be 
improved,  we  ought  to  remember  where 
we  started,  and  particularly  where 
women  like  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  start- 
ed—nowhere, with  nothing. 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer  will  be  remem- 
bered always  for  a  principled  ideology 
that  was  never  faddish,  always  encom- 
passing all  people,  yet  profoundly  mili- 
tant, rooted  in  the  necessity  of  strug- 
gle. 

I  shall  always  remember  her  for  the 
song  she  used  to  lead  us  in  in  the 
churches  of  the  South  where  we  would 
gather  every  night  to  sing,  to  pray,  to 
plan.  Near  the  end  of  every  night  meet- 
ing the  time  would  be  reserved  for  Mrs. 
Hamer,  and  she  would  rise  to  somehow 
sum  it  up  and  pull  it  all  together.  What 
a  speech  she  could  have  made  in  this 
House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  end  of  these  extraordinary 
speeches,  full  of  love,  full  of  struggle, 
somehow  with  a  perfect  balance  be- 
tween the  two,  after  she  had  finished 
what  she  had  to  say,  after  we  had  been 
brought  to  our  feet  with  the  inspira- 
tion that  she  had  to  give,  she  would 
break  out  into  what  became  her  theme 
song. 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer  we  remember. 
Every  time  we  sing  it.  anywhere  the 
tune  is  heard  in  America,  we  shall  re- 
member you.  "This  little  light  of 
mine,"  she  used  to  sing.  "I  am  going  to 
let  it  shine,  let  it  shine,  let  it  shine,  let 
it  shine." 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  contribution.  I  certainly  re- 
member much  of  Fannie  Lou  Hamer's 
history,  and  I  wish  that  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  classrooms  across  America 
could  have  heard  the  gentlewoman 
present  this  magnificent  history  of  this 
enormously  important  woman  in  the 
life  of  America,  in  our  current  life  in 


the  U.S.  Congress  and  in  the  Senate. 
D  1800 

Rather  than  bring  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular woman,  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  some  of  the  women  who  have 
gone  before  us  and  particularly  in  my 
own  State  of  Washington,  which  has 
made  some  history  of  its  own  this  year 
with  the  large  number  of  women  elect- 
ed to  public  office.  But  it  is  those 
women  who  preceded  us  that  have 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  play  this  role 
at  this  time  in  our  Nation's  history. 
But  it  was  not  always  so.  It  was  not 
until  1889,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  State 
that  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Washington  was  amended  to  allow  all 
people,  men  and  women,  to  vote  in  a 
school  election  regardless  of  sex. 

In  1896,  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution had  said  that  all  male  persons 
of  the  age  of  21  years  or  over  possessing 
the  following  qualifications  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections.  But  3 
years  later,  women  were  only  allowed 
to  vote  for  school  elections.  And  it  was 
not  until  1910  that  all  persons  of  the 
age  of  21  years  or  older  were  given  the 
vote. 

During  the  first  30  or  40  years  of 
Washington  Legislatures,  it  was  not 
only  difficult  for  a  woman  to  be  elect- 
ed, but  impossible  for  her  to  take  an  ef- 
fective part  in  the  legislative  process. 

As  we  are  all  familiar  with,  the  fate 
of  most  legislation  is  decided  in  com- 
mittee. And  until  1972,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  when  committee  proceed- 
ings were  finally  opened  up  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  the  press,  all  committee  pro- 
ceedings were  held  in  secret.  And  in  the 
early  days,  leadership  saw  to  it  that  no 
woman  member  was  appointed  to  a 
committee  of  any  importance.  If  she 
were  lucky,  she  might  find  herself  as- 
signed to  the  committee  on  public  mor- 
als or  the  committee  on  drainage, 
dikes,  and  ditches,  which  was  never 
known  to  have  a  meeting. 

This  dilemma  was  summed  up  by  one 
of  the  most  determined  of  the  early 
women  legislators.  Maude  Sweetman. 
who  served  four  terms  in  the  house  of 
representatives  from  1923  through  1929. 
She  published  her  experience  in  a  little 
book  called   "What  Price  Politics?'.  In 
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it  she  described  her  efforts  to  win  a  sig- 
nificant conrunittee  assigmment. 

During  her  third  term,  there  were 
only  11  members  of  the  house  who  were 
senior  to  her.  It  had  always  been  the 
custom  in  Washington  State,  as  it  still 
Is  today,  to  appoint  members  of  the  all 
powerful  rules  committee  on  the  basis 
of  seniority,  and  since  the  committee 
had  15  members.  Mrs.  Sweetman  felt 
that  she  was  entitled  to  a  seat  on  it. 

Now.  at  that  time  the  house  was  con- 
trolled by  two  powerful  veteran  legisla- 
tors. One  was  the  head  of  a  timber 
company,  and  the  other,  a  fishpacker 
who  had  gotten  his  start  shanghaiing 
crews  aboard  the  sailing  ships  on  Puget 
Sound. 

When  Mrs.  Sweetman  approached  one 
of  them,  he  told  her,  "You  wouldn't 
like  it  on  the  rules  committee.  We  put 
our  feet  on  the  table,  and  we  smoke 
and  we  cuss  and  we  call  a  spade  a 
spade." 

The  press  reported  that  "Many  of  the 
male  representatives  feel  that  Mrs. 
Sweetman  should  be  happy  to  have  a 
seat  in  the  House  at  all,  without  han- 
kering after  the  softer  chairs  of  the 
Rules  Committee." 

When  she  remained  firm  in  her  de- 
mands, the  house  leadership  cut  the 
rules  committee  from  its  traditional  15 
to  9  members.  Soon  after,  she  gave  up 
the  legislature  in  disgust. 

About  the  same  time,  Rebecca  Jan 
Hum  was  the  first  woman  ever  to  be 
elected  to  the  State  senate.  Miss  Hurn 
was  a  member  of  the  Central  Methodist 
Church  in  Spokane.  Incidentally,  she 
had  a  law  practice  in  Spokane  starting 
in  1913  and  was  elected  to  the  senate  in 
1923  and  served  two  4-year  terms. 

A  poll  was  taken  in  her  district  by 
her  friend  and  campaign  manager.  Miss 
Fannie  Ackley.  The  question  was 
asked,  "Would  you  vote  for  a  woman?" 
Some  of  the  answers  that  were  given: 

"I'll  never  vote  for  a  woman.  The 
Bible  says  we  shouldn't." 

"I  don't  think  it  is  nice  for  women  to 
sit  in  a  hall  where  men  smoke  and 
drink  and  swear  " 

"Nope.  God  made  women  for  the 
pleasure  of  man,  not  for  politics  or 
business." 

Miss  Ackley  also  asked  whether  a 
woman's  brain  or  refining  influence 
might  not  have  a  beneficial  influence 
on  politics.  Here  were  some  of  the  an- 
swers: 

"Maybe  they  are  smarter  than  men 
and  the  Lord  knows  they  are  more  hon- 
est, but  I'd  never  vote  for  a  woman." 

"I  won't  vote  for  a  woman  because 
women  should  stay  at  home.  If  women 
are  not  married,  they  should  get  mar- 
ried." 

When  informed  that  Miss  Hum's  op- 
ponent was  a  bachelor,  the  man  re- 
turned, "Well,  if  a  man  doesn't  want  to 
get  married,  that's  his  business.  That 
should  not  be  held  against  him." 

Miss  Hum,  in  her  statement  of  why 
she  wanted  to  be  a  member  of  the  State 


senate,  said:  "I  am  qualified  for  this 
position,  have  a  right  to  run  for  it,  and 
I  am  in  the  race.  The  fact  that  Wash- 
ington has  not  as  yet  elected  a  woman 
to  the  State  senate  should  not  mean  it 
never  will." 

A  real  pioneer  in  our  history,  and  we 
owe  so  much  to  women  like  Senator 
Hum. 

In  the  1930's,  there  were  women  like 
Belle  Reeves,  who  subsequently  served 
with  distinction  as  secretary  of  state; 
Pearl  Wanamaker,  who  was  one  of  the 
State's  outstanding  superintendents  of 
public  instruction:  and  Julia  Butler 
Hansen,  who  retired  in  the  1970's  from 
her  position  as  chairman  of  the  trans- 
portation committee.  She  has  to  be  the 
woman  of  achievement  in  Washington 
IKJlitics.  She  served  with  distinction  for 
22  years  and  lost  a  bid  to  become  the 
first  woman  speaker  of  the  house  by  a 
single  vote.  She  went  on  to  become  one 
of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  held  the  same  seat  that  I 
now  occupy  some  20  years  ago. 

Hansen  gained  the  respect  of  her  fel- 
low legislators  through  her  expertise  in 
a  field  that  even  to  this  day  is  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  a  man's  field: 
transportation.  She  did  more  to  build 
Washington's  highway  system  than 
anyone  else. 

Another  woman  who  served  in  the 
house  for  12  years,  from  1949  to  1961, 
was  Eva  Anderson,  representative  from 
Wenatchee.  Mrs.  Andy,  as  she  was  af- 
fectionately called,  encouraged  women 
to  take  an  active  role  in  politics,  cam- 
paigning, and  to  get  out  and  be  in- 
volved. She  urged  women  to  use  their 
rights — to  vote  and  serve  on  juries.  She 
set  up  the  first  adult  education  pro- 
gram in  the  State.  In  her  six  terms  in 
the  legislature  she  emerged  as  a  tall 
person  in  Olympia.  She  grew  with  the 
job  and  her  enthusiasm  spurred  others 
to  action. 

With  the  coming  of  open  meetings 
and  public  disclosure  laws  in  our  State, 
women  really  became  a  force  in  Olym- 
pia. It  was  through  participation  in 
good  government  proposals  that  many 
of  today's  women  officeholders  served 
their  apprenticeships. 

And  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Washington  is  first  in  the  Nation  for 
the  percentage  of  women  serving  in  the 
State  legislature.  We  have  38  women 
out  of  98  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  17  out  of  49  in  the  State  sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank,  again, 
my  colleague  for  celebrating  women's 
history.  And  let  us  thank  the  women 
and  men  of  this  country  who  have 
helped,  through  their  vote,  to  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  his- 
tory in  the  making. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  her  contributions  and, 
like  perhaps  a  few  left  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  personally  have  very 
strong,  vivid  memories  of  Julia  Butler 
Hansen  and  her  remarkable  personal- 
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ity,  which  just  permeated  all  the  work 
that  she  did. 

She  was  a  tremendous  leader.  I  came 
at  a  time  when  Julia  was  already  here, 
and  we  made  up  a  team  of  eight  women 
Members. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  I  bet  you  were  a 
powerful  group. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Those  were  the  days. 

That  brings  me  to  conclude  this  spe- 
cial order  by  noting  that  times  have 
changed  in  the  House.  When  I  came,  as 
I  said,  there  were  only  eight  Members, 
female  Members.  Today  there  are  48. 

D  1810 

In  going  over  the  list  of  women  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  27  States  have  at  least  1 
woman  Member.  That  is  a  significant 
step  forward,  considering  where  we 
were  just  a  few  months  ago. 

California,  of  course,  has  the  most 
Members  with  seven,  and  Florida  and 
New  York  with  five  Members.  We  are 
making  history,  and  I  would  hope  that 
as  the  years  go  by,  and  as  the  country 
continues  to  celebrate  March  as  Wom- 
en's History  Month,  that  many  of  the 
leaders  that  are  beginning  their  ten- 
ures as  new  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  noted  for  their  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  the  policies  and  the  direc- 
tion that  we  hope  this  country  will 
take,  a  much  more  humane,  compas- 
sionate, caring  country  that  devotes 
its  energies  to  the  human  needs  of  our 
society. 

I  am  confident  that  as  more  women 
join  this  institution,  that  those  are  the 
directions  that  women  will  lead  us  to- 
ward. 

I  noticed  coming  to  the  floor  a  Mem- 
ber who  has  been  waiting  here  for 
hours  previously  and  now  has  joined  us. 
I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  WooLSEY],  my  colleague  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  who 
has  already  made  a  mark  on  both  com- 
mittees. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  that  I  was  chair  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  in  Santa  Rosa,  CA,  when  Wom- 
en's History  Week  was  created.  Our  in- 
tention was  to  give  both  male  and  fe- 
male students  and  their  teachers  a  real 
appreciation  for  the  contributions  and 
accomplishments  of  American  women 
in  the  building  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  here  to  recognize  the  women 
who  were  part  of  the  Sonoma  County 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
and  who  were  the  real  mothers  of  this 
idea:  Molly  Murphy  MacGregor,  Bette 
Morgan,  Evelyn  Truman,  Beverly 
Homan  Trynn,  Mary  Ruthsdotter, 
Nancy  Belden,  Paula  Hammett,  Bonnie 
Eisenberg,  Roberta  Hollowell,  and  Bar- 
bara Tomin. 

The  women's  history  project  was  a 
great  success  in  Sonoma  County  and 
through   these   same   women's  efforts. 
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was  soon  repeated  in  school  districts 
throughout  the  country. 

Later,  in  1980,  the  National  Women's 
History  Project,  a  nonprofit  business, 
was  founded  in  my  district,  in  Santa 
Rosa.  Its  goal  is  to  promote  women's 
history  functions  and  provide  women's 
history  posters,  books,  videos,  and  cur- 
riculum materials  to  schools  nation- 
wide. 

By  1987,  the  entire  month  of  March 
was  recognized  by  Congress  as  National 
Women's  History  Month,  and  special 
programs,  supported  by  the  National 
Women's  History  Project,  have  been  or- 
ganized by  libraries,  museums.  Federal 
offices,  military  bases,  schools,  and 
community  groups  in  small  towns  and 
large  urban  centers  from  coast  to  coast 
to  celebrate  the  place  of  women  in  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tremendously 
proud  of  my  friends  and  colleagues 
from  Sonoma  County  who  have  re- 
claimed women's  history  for  our  coun- 
try. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  for  her 
contribution,  and  want  to  commend 
her  for  leading  the  country  and  initiat- 
ing the  first  celebration  of  National 
Women's  History  Week.  I  had  no  idea 
she  had  such  a  prominent  role,  and  it 
was  really  as  a  result  of  the  success  of 
her  project  there  in  Sonoma  County 
that  we  now  have  a  national  celebra- 
tion. I  really  want  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  for  her  early  pioneering 
efforts  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  also 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  partici- 
pation in  this  special  order,  and  for 
their  patience  in  waiting  out  the  time 
for  this  to  take  place. 

Ms.  MARGOLIES-MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  honor  oJ  Women's  History  Month,  I  wish 
to  share  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
the  story  of  the  Sewing  Circle,  a  group  of  10 
women  from  Montgomery  County  whose  dedi- 
cation and  generosity  helped  our  soldiers  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  whose  friendship  re- 
mains today.  As  a  reporter,  I  covered  the 
Sewing  Circle  women  and  was  impressed  by 
the  strength  of  both  their  commitment  to  the 
community  and  to  each  other.  During  World 
War  II,  they  spent  much  of  their  time  sewing 
for  the  Red  Cross  at  Einstein  Hospital  in 
northeast  Philadelphia.  Their  friendship  stood 
the  test  of  time,  and  they  continue  to  meet 
every  Tuesday. 

Today,  only  four  of  the  members  of  the  Cir- 
cle are  still  with  us:  Ruth  Myers,  Rose 
Ettelson,  Dorothy  Bennet,  and  Sajie  Stein,  all 
in  their  nineties.  Sarah  Blanckensee.  another 
Sewing  Circle  member,  recently  passed  away. 
This  is  a  tribute  to  Sarah  and  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Circle;  their  love  for  one  an- 
other and  for  our  great  Nation  stands  as  a  tes- 
tament to  the  strength  of  women  throughout 
the  ages. 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
join  in  this  recognition  of  Women's  History 
Month  and  to  reflect  on  the  accomplishments 
of  Caroline  Love  Goodwin  O'Day,  the  other 
Congresswoman  from  Rye.  NY.  She  served  in 


the  House  of  Representatives  with  distinction 
from  1935  to  1943.  Her  portrait  hangs  in  a 
place  of  honor  in  my  offce. 

Caroline  O'Day  began  her  service  to  this 
country  even  prior  to  taking  publk:  office  in 
1935.  As  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Lillian  WakJ's  Henry  Street  Settlement  on 
the  lower  east  side  of  Manhattan,  O'Day 
worked  on  improving  the  lives  of  inner-city 
residents.  As  a  supporter  of  organized  labor, 
she  was  a  member  of  a  commission  to  create 
a  minimum  wage  scale  for  laundry  workers. 
She  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Wonv 
en's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom, an  organization  which  grew  out  of  the 
National  Women's  Party. 

While  in  Congress,  Representative  O'Day 
continued  her  support  of  the  labor  rrwvement 
as  a  champion  of  President  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal  programs  and  was  an  advocate  of  pro- 
labor  legislation,  specifically  legislation  affect- 
ing the  rights  of  children. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  problems  Rep- 
resentative O'Day  struggled  to  overcome  in 
the  1930's  and  1940's  continue  to  plague  our 
Nation  today.  As  we  take  this  month  to  reflect 
on  the  accomplishments  of  American  women, 
I  look  to  Representative  O'Day  as  an  example 
of  what  one  woman  can  achieve.  Let  us  all  re- 
solve to  continue  her  efforts  to  work  toward 
the  development  of  a  nation  and  a  world  free 
of  poverty  and  hatred,  with  real  promise  for 
equality  and  prosperity. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  forget  this 
month's  unsung  heroines.  They  are  the 
women  who  inspire  us  and  protect  us — moth- 
ers, daughters,  friends,  mentors,  and  teach- 
ers— each  with  her  own  contribution  to  our  his- 
tory. With  every  lesson  and  through  every  en- 
couragement, they  have  helped  to  inspire  and 
shape  this  Nation. 

Ms.  VELAZQUEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored today  to  be  here  in  celebration  of  Wom- 
en's History  Month  to  highlight  the  achieve- 
ments and  contributions  women  have  made 
throughout  history.  As  I  look  at  this  Chamber. 
I  am  extremely  proud  to  be  a  memljer  of  the 
freshman  class  that  has  ushered  in  so  many 
women  of  various  ethnic  backgrounds.  Al- 
though we  are  representing  distinct  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation,  we  all  want  to  come 
together  to  promote  the  rights  of  women.  I 
therefore  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  cele- 
brate Women's  History  Month  by  recognizing 
the  significant  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
this  country  with  the  influx  of  new  female 
Members  of  Congress. 

As  women  we  always  have  to  prove  our- 
selves in  a  skeptical  male  worid.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  will  relate  to  the 
experiences  that  I  have  had  throughout  my 
life,  both  personally  and  professionally.  As  we 
walk  down  the  street  to  our  places  of  employ- 
ment we  have  to  contend  with  the  lewd  stares 
from  men  wfio  see  us  as  nothing  more  than 
objects.  Then  we  must  walk  into  our  jobs  and 
face  the  prospect  of  not  being  taken  seriously 
by  our  male  colleagues  or  dismissed  as  just 
another  group  of  women  whining  for  what  we 
want. 

As  women  we  have  to  prove  that  we  can  be 
effective  leaders,  that  we  can  make  difficult 
decisions  and  stand  firm  in  those  decisions, 
that  we  can  be  tough  in  negotiations,  that  we 
will  not  shrink  in  debate  or  allow  ourselves  to 


be  shouted  down,  and  ttiat  we  will  not  wince 
at  confrontation. 

It  is  with  this  convction  that  women  across 
the  country  became  determined  to  be  heard 
and  speak  out  against  violence  and  injustice, 
and  in  favor  of  legislation  that  wouW  change 
our  lives  for  the  better.  It  was  the  combination 
of  ttKise  women  who  felt  motivated  to  run  for 
office  and  those  wtx)  voted  for  them  that 
helped  to  bring  about  a  significant  change  in 
the  Congress  and  the  White  House.  The  No- 
vember election  ushered  in  so  many  women 
from  diverse  backgrounds,  and  we  are  now 
larger  in  number  and  can  effectively  focus  on 
the  needs  of  women  today. 

We  now  have  a  President  in  the  White 
House  that  has  placed  women's  issues  on  tt>e 
front  burner.  We  have  also  been  fortunate  to 
be  given  a  role  model  for  our  chikJren.  First 
Lady.  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  who  time  and 
time  again  proves  that  a  woman  can  be  suc- 
cessful and  tough  in  business  and  be  a  caring 
mother  and  wife  for  her  family.  Hillary  Clinton 
has  been  an  advocate  of  children's  rights  and 
has  withstood  all  criticism — from  inane  Wash- 
ington Post  Style  section  comments  on  her 
clothing  to  her  unprecedented  involvement 
with  health  care  reform.  Her  at>ility  to  move 
fonward  in  the  face  of  adversity  sends  a  posi- 
tive message  to  women  around  the  country. 

Just  as  we  have  elected  a  President  that 
has  placed  women's  issues  on  the  front  burrv 
er,  Congress  has  recognized  the  needs  of 
women,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  heatth  and 
in  the  workplace.  We  have  passed  and  the 
President  has  signed  into  law  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act,  which  provides  up  to  12 
weeks  of  unpaid  leave  for  the  care  of  a  new- 
bom  chikj  or  for  a  family  illness.  We  have  also 
passed  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  reau- 
thorization bill,  which  includes  funding  for 
breast  and  ovarian  cancer,  and  special  provi- 
sions to  include  women  and  minorities  in  clini- 
cal research  trials.  And  the  President  has  lifted 
the  restrictive  gag  rule  that  threatened  access 
to  family  planning  clinics  for  many  low-irxxime 
women  across  tfie  Nation. 

Despite  these  triumphs  for  women  in  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House,  despite  our 
empowerment  and  the  fact  that  we  have  over- 
come so  many  obstacles,  we  still  are  not  safe 
on  the  streets  of  our  cities.  This  is  why  we 
must  continue  to  struggle,  we  must  continue  to 
fight  for  our  fundamental  right  to  be  treated  as 
equals  in  our  society.  We  have  come  too  far 
to  have  our  needs  shoved  back  into  the  closet 
and  away  from  national  attention. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
honor  of  Women's  History  Month  to  celebrate 
the  achievements  and  contributions  women 
have  made  throughout  history.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  Congresswoman  Patsy  Mink  for 
organizing  this  special  recognition  for  women's 
contribution  to  the  history  of  our  country.  It  is 
very  important  that  women's  contributions  of 
whatever  proportion  be  recognized. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute 
to  an  extraordinary  woman  in  tfie  history  of 
our  country.  Jeanette  Pickering  Rankin,  the 
first  woman  Member  of  Congress.  I  salute 
Jeanette  Rankin  not  only  as  the  first  woman 
Member  but  also  because  she  was  a  woman 
before  her  time.  She  worked  to  secure  the 
right  to  vote  for  women  arxJ  then  served  two 
separate  terms  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  She  was 
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a  devoted  advcx:ate  of  the  peace  movement 
and  was  the  only  Memtjer  of  Congress  who 
voted  against  both  World  Wars.  I  admire  her 
courage  to  follow  her  convictions  and  speak 
her  mind.  She  was  forward  thinking  and  deter- 
mined in  the  face  of  very  daunting  odds. 

As  a  woman  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, serving  with  the  largest  delega- 
tion of  women  Members  ever,  I  am  proud  arxl 
honored  to  follow  in  her  footsteps  and  be  a 
voice  for  other  women.  It  is  my  hope  that  with 
the  women  Members  working  together,  we 
can  achieve  goals  and  dreams  that  Jeanette 
Rankin  never  thought  possible. 

Ms.  SCHENK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Mrs.  Mink,  for  organizing 
this  special  order  this  afterrxxjn  to  pay  tribute 
to  women  in  U.S.  history  who  paved  the  way 
for  many  of  us,  arxl  to  whom  we  owe  a  great 
debt. 

As  a  Congresswoman  from  southern  Califor- 
nia, I  could  not  have  come  of  age  in  politics 
without  being  aware  of  and  in  awe  of  a  great 
lady  of  our  not-so-distant  past,  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas.  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas 
represented  the  14th  Congressional  District  of 
California  from  1945  to  1951  but  remained  in 
the  public  eye  until  her  death  in  1980. 

Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  first  became 
known  to  the  world  as  a  beautiful,  glamorous, 
talented  actress  who  could  light  up  the  stage 
with  her  presence.  Later,  as  a  Congress- 
woman  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  New 
Deal,  she  became  known  as  the  woman  who 
tost  to  Richard  Nixon  in  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated and  vitriolic  U.S.  Senate  campaigns  in 
American  history.  Today,  when  the  name  of 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  is  mentioned,  the 
most  common  response  is  "Didnl  she  run 
against  Richard  Nixon  for  the  Senate?"  But 
there  was  so  much  more  to  this  outstanding 
woman.  There  is  so  much  that  we  can  cele- 
txate  during  this  week  of  honoring  important 
women  in  history. 

Helen  Mary  Gahagan  was  born  on  Novenv 
ber  25,  1900,  in  Boonton,  NJ,  raised  in  the 
Park  Slope  section  of  Brooklyn,  and  attended 
boarding  school  in  Massachusetts  and  Bar- 
nard College  in  New  York  City.  Against  her 
family's  wishes  she  pursued  her  interest  in  the 
theater  and  had  a  marvelous  career  on  Broad- 
way, where  she  met  and  married  the  actor 
Melvyn  Douglas. 

Sfie  t)ecame  a  believer  in  the  policies  of  the 
New  Deal  when  on  a  cross-country  tour  in 
1932  she  saw  firsthand  the  desperation  of  the 
migrant  workers  of  the  late  Depression  era. 
This  marked  the  advent  of  f>er  politk^l  Ideol- 
ogy. 

Years  later  she  became  politically  active 
after  a  concert  tour  of  Central  Europe  in  the 
late  1 930's.  That  tour  brought  her  face  to  face 
with  the  full  force  of  European  fascism  and  na- 
ziism.  She  came  back  to  tf>e  United  States  de- 
termined to  make  a  differerxie  and  involved 
herself  slowly  in  grassroots  circles  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  California. 

In  1944,  Mrs.  Douglas  ran  for  the  congres- 
sional seat  in  Los  Angeles  vacated  by  retiring 
Representative  Thomas  F.  Ford.  During  the 
race  she  was  quoted  as  saying: 

I  am  interested  in  politics  because  of  deep 
convictions  that  government  is  just  what 
you  make  it.  If  you  are  not  interested,  and 
do  nothing  about  it.  you  have  no  right  to 
complain  about  what  your  government  does. 


Mrs.  Douglas  ran  a  grassroots  campaign, 
and  won. 

After  her  election  to  Congress  in  1944,  rep- 
resenting tfie  14th  Congressional  District,  she 
earned  a  rare  freshman  appointment  to  serve 
on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
where  she  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the 
independence  of  the  Philippines.  She  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Truman  as  alternate  del- 
egate to  the  U.N.  Assembly  in  1946.  In  do- 
mestic affairs  she  sponsored  legislation  pro- 
tecting the  consumer,  working  people,  women, 
children,  and  the  home. 

She  continuously  fought  for  minorities,  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  disenfranchised, 
for  the  rights  of  the  people  and  against  the 
rights  of  the  powerful.  Her  liberalism  won  her 
as  many  ardent  supporters  and  fans  as  it  did 
enemies. 

She  was  too  lilseral  for  some  Democrats  of 
her  time.  To  the  wealthy  she  was  a  liberal  trai- 
tor to  her  class,  to  the  Communists  she  was 
a  social  Fascist  in  her  vigorous  support  tor  the 
Marshall  plan.  The  Jeffersonian  Democrats 
fought  against  her,  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  hated  her  defense  of  black  sol- 
diers during  World  War  II. 

She  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  McCarthy 
era  anti-Communist  efforts.  She  was  one  of 
only  1 7  Mennbers  of  Congress  to  vote  against 
contempt  citations  for  the  Hollywood  10,  writ- 
ers and  entertainers  who  refused  to  answer  al- 
legations about  Communist  Party  activism. 

In  response  to  allegations  that  sf^e  was  a 
Communist  sympathizer,  she  delivered  on  the 
House  floor  a  speech  she  entitled  "My  Demo- 
cratic Credo,"  which  asserted  that  communism 
was  not  a  serious  threat  to  American  demo- 
cratic institutions  txjt  demagoguery  and  false 
charges  were.  How  prescient  she  was. 

In  1950,  Helen  Douglas  and  Richard  Nixon, 
both  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, ran  for  the  U.S.  Senate  seat  vacated  by 
retiring  U.S.  Senator  Sheridan  Downey.  It  was 
a  campaign  in  which  the  Nixon  forces  lalseled 
Mrs.  Douglas  "The  Pink  Lady,"  and  published 
her  liberal  voting  record  on  a  pink  circular,  de- 
liberately misrepresenting  her  record  as  being 
far  more  left  than  the  Derrxxratic  majority.  It 
was  a  nasty,  innuendo-filled  campaign  de- 
signed to  win  in  those  Red-baiting  days,  arxj 
it  left  a  long-lasting  impression  on  the  (^Jation's 
consciousness.  Helen  Douglas  lost  tfie  elec- 
tion, but  Nixon  earned  a  reputation  that  stayed 
with  him  throughout  his  political  life. 

The  1950  Senate  race  marked  the  end  of 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas'  political  career,  but 
she  remained  active  in  politics  supporting 
Denrx)cratk:  candidates  and  humanitarian 
causes.  She  returned  to  the  theater  occasiorv 
ally  and  became  a  lecturer  and  an  author. 

Decades  later  she  was  still  remembered  for 
her  failed  Senate  race  in  1 950.  When  the  Wa- 
tergate scandal  erupted  over  the  Nation,  she 
was  given  renewed  attention  by  the  media. 
When  asked  to  reflect  on  the  Senate  canv 
paign,  Mrs.  Douglas  consistently  refused  to 
criticize  Nixon  for  the  excesses  of  that  1950 
race.  However,  in  1974  she  did  voice  her  sup- 
port for  the  impeachment  efforts.  Still,  more 
than  two  decades  after  the  fateful  race  of 
1950,  Iximper  stickers  were  seen  in  California 
that  read  "Don't  blame  me — I  voted  for  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas" 
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Upon  her  death  from  cancer  on  June  28, 
1980,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  wrote  of  her, 

As  a  gifted  actress,  sensitive  politician  and 
indomitable,  caring  person.  Mrs.  Douglas 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  were  fortunate 
to  come  in  contact  with  her  *  *  *.  Cancer 
wasted  [her]  body,  but  could  not  weaken  her 
spirit.  She  leaves  us  the  example  of  her  tal- 
ented gracious  life  and  the  words  she  often 
uttered  when  refusing  to  criticize  Mr.  Nixon 
for  the  excesses  of  his  1950  campaign.  "One 
must  always  look  to  the  future."  she  would 
say.  "not  the  past." 

That  was  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas. 

Ms.  ROYBAL-ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  join  my  colleagues  in  celebrating 
Women's  History  Month. 

Today,  and  throughout  the  nx)nth  of  March, 
we  salute  nrothers,  wives,  and  grandrrrethers, 
women  from  the  business  sector,  health  care 
providers,  teachers,  musicians,  homemakers, 
laborers,  child  care  providers,  and  sisters  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  all  cultures  and  ethnic 
t)ackgrounds  who,  with  a  common  goal  of  a 
quality  of  life  for  all,  have  in  their  own  way 
made  a  difference  in  their  communities  and  to- 
ward the  t)etterment  of  our  country  as  a 
whole. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  women  are 
role  nxxlels  representing  the  very  meaning  of 
Women's  History  Month. 

They  represent  the  rich  heritage  of  women's 
contributions,  the  courage  that  worr>en  have 
denrwnstrated  throughout  history,  and  the 
struggle  that  women  have  overcome.  In  my 
own  district,  Juana  Guttierez,  Aurora  Castillo, 
Bernadette  Nishimura,  Mary  Guerrero,  Lily 
Okamoto,  and  Lula  Meschack,  are  examples 
of  the  strength  and  courage  of  which  I  speak. 
They,  as  women  everywhere,  are  living  exam- 
ples of  wonr>ens'  ability  to  balance  their  family, 
personal,  professional,  and  community  com- 
mitments. They  do  this  voluntarily,  unselfishly, 
and  in  an  outstanding  way.  They  are  dedi- 
cated to  a  t>etter  quality  of  life  tor  all  in  this  so- 
ciety. Through  their  unique  life  experiences, 
women  bring  new  perspectives  and  ideas  to 
policies  and  decisions  impacting  all  of  our 
lives. 

With  46  percent  of  the  working  population 
being  female,  we  must  all  work  togett>er  to  en- 
sure that  women  are  represented  proportion- 
ately in  all  professions — that  women  receive 
equal  pay  for  equal  work — that  they  have  ade- 
quate chiW  and  health  care — and  that  we  con- 
tinue to  pron>ote  the  status  of  all  women. 

If  we  allow  inequalities  to  exist  for  any  sec- 
tor of  our  society,  we  subject  us  all — men  and 
women — to  cruel  limitations  of  our  quality  of 
lite  and  fulfillment  of  our  own  potential  to  con- 
tritxjte  to  this  society. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  we  as  a  legislative 
body  have  taken  time  to  commemorate  Won> 
en's  History  Month,  because  we  as  a  rep- 
resentative txxjy  are  drawing  public  attention 
to  Xhe  significance  of  women  in  their  role  as 
history  makers. 

It  is  through  this  public  reminder  that  worrv 
en's  struggles  will  be  highlighted  and  women's 
equality  in  America  will  taecome  a  reality. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  research- 
ing and  documenting  our  Nation's  history,  his- 
torians have  traditionally  overlooked  the  ac- 
complishments of  women  in  society.  I  am 
proud  to  sponsor  National  Wonr>en's  History 
Month,  as  a  partial  remedy  for  this  omission. 
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Since  1987,  National  Women's  History 
Month  has  been  a  means  for  government, 
schools,  and  other  organizations  to  highlight 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  historic  accomplish- 
ments of  women  in  the  past.  Furthermore,  Na- 
tional Women's  History  Month  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  recognize  today's 
women,  who  are  making  history  with  their  ex- 
traordinary contributions  in  fields  as  diverse  as 
politics,  art,  business,  theology,  and  education. 
But  perhaps  most  importantly,  commemorating 
women's  history  inspires  our  Nation's  youth  to 
dream  about  the  things  that  they  themselves 
might  someday  achieve. 

Traditionally,  women  have  made  unsung  but 
lasting  contributions  by  raising  strong  and  sta- 
ble families,  educating  their  children,  organiz- 
ing and  managing  local  charities,  and  being 
spiritual  leaders  in  our  churches.  Working 
within  the  social  structures  of  the  day,  women 
used  their  intelligence,  compassion,  and  sense 
of  social  justice  for  the  betterment  of  society. 

Yet  there  have  always  t>een  women  who 
bucked  the  system  and  made  contributions  by 
forging  new  paths.  Anne  Hutchinson  and  Mary 
Baker  Eddy  were  influential  theological  retjels; 
one  protested  vociferously  against  religious  in- 
tolerance and  orthodoxy  and  the  other  found- 
ed a  new  church  teased  on  her  unique  spiritual 
benefits.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  the  author  of 
the  controversial  and  highly  acclaimed  txxjk 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  was  addressed  by 
PreskJent  Lincoln  as  "the  little  lady  who  start- 
ed the  big  war."  We  owe  much  to  the  activist 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  worked  tirelessly  to 
give  women  the  right  to  vote.  Authors  such  as 
Edith  Wharton,  Willa  Gather,  and  Eudora 
Welty  tjequeathed  as  powerful  arxj  beautiful 
portrayals  of  life  in  the  South  and  in  the  West. 
And  we  in  Maine  still  glow  with  pride  when  we 
remember  our  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  who  de- 
livered a  scathing  oratory  against  McCarthy- 
ism  to  her  complacent  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress. 

Today,  we  have  nationally  recognized  trail- 
blazers  like  Supreme  Court  Justice  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor  and  Senator  Nancy  Kassebaum 
for  future  historians  to  ponder.  Also  deservirig 
of  recognition  are  the  supenwomen  of  recent 
decades  who  work  fulltime  while  raising  chil- 
dren. 

Learning  atxjut  the  contributions  women 
have  made  to  our  society  erKourages  young 
girls  and  women  to  think  about  the  things  tfiat 
they,  too,  might  accomplish  when  they  are 
oWer.  Urxlerstanding  that  many  wonien  have 
had  to  break  down  barriers  to  achieve  their 
goals  will  inspire  youth  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  barriers,  but  to  be  challenged  by  them  and 
to  persevere. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor 
National  Women's  History  Month,  and  I  urge 
you  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  House  Joint 
Resolution  143  if  you  have  not  already  done 
so. 


THE  SOLOMON  CONSENSUS  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Baesler).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
say  that  I  have  enjoyed  this  previous 


special  order  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink].  It  was  very  en- 
lightening and  very  educational. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  try  to  be  brief  to- 
night. I  know  it  is  getting  late,  and  the 
Speaker  and  everyone  else  would  like 
to  go  home.  I  really  do  need  to  rise 
today,  however,  to  talk  about  the 
budget  alternative  which  has  been 
named  the  Solomon  consensus  plan, 
that  cuts  spending  by  $485  billion  and 
even  more  importantly,  reduces  the 
deficit  by  $637  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  consensus  plan  is 
offered  by  a  true  cross-section  of  Re- 
publicans from  all  over  this  country. 
Some  of  the  major  sponsors  are  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton], 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Snowe],  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  GUNDERSON].  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson],  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
McCrery],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Houghton],  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Gilchrest],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Shays]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Clinton  came 
to  Washington  nearly  2  months  ago  es- 
pousing his  intention  of  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit.  We  all  want  to  do  that. 
Describing  himself  as  a  new  Democrat, 
he  promised  to  offer  something  else  be- 
sides the  failed  tax-and-spend  policies 
of  past  liberals,  and  in  the  wake  of  the 
State  of  the  Union,  President  Clinton 
proposed  new  taxes  and  new  spending 
as  a  way  to  grow  the  economy.  He  also 
held  out  the  promise  of  spending  cuts 
to  achieve  deficit  reduction  goals. 

However,  his  plan  ignores  economic 
and.  for  that  matter,  political  history. 
Since  World  War  II  Congress  has  been 
much  more  eager  to  increase  taxes 
than  to  cut  spending.  In  fact,  for  every 
dollar  in  new  taxes  which  Congress  has 
imposed  in  the  last  50  years.  Congress 
increased  spending  by  almost  twice 
that  much,  by  $1.71. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  historic  1990 
budget  agreement  in  which  then-Presi- 
dent Bush  grudgingly  accepted  a  tax 
increase  in  the  name  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion, since  that  time  the  Congress 
spent  $2.37  for  every  $1  it  raised  in  new 
taxes.  Now  it  appears  that  President 
Clinton's  plan,  while  still  lacking  spe- 
cifics, would  encourage  Congress  to 
spend,  and  listen  to  this.  $4.81  for  every 
dollar  in  new  taxes.  Do  the  Members 
hear  that?  I  said  $4.81  in  new  spending 
for  every  $1  in  new  taxes.  This  is  ab- 
surd. What  happened  to  reducing  the 
deficit? 

If  the  Members  or  I  had  our  own  per- 
sonal budgets  and  were  faced  with  a 
shortfall,  what  would  we  do?  We  would 
not  spend  beyond  our  means.  If  we 
could  not  afford  something,  we  would 
either  do  without  it,  or  we  would  give 
up  something  else. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  wants  to  increase  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  I  really  do  not.  Like  Presi- 


dent Bush  and  President  Reagan  before 
him,  I  truly  think  he  envisions  that 
Congress  will  accept  its  promise  to  cut 
spending  in  the  years  ahead.  But.  my 
colleagues,  if  Congress  went  back  on 
the  very  same  assurance  when  it  prom- 
ised Ronald  Reagan  that  it  would  cut 
spending  following  his  tax  cut.  what 
makes  us  think  that  Congress  will  cut 
spending  in  conjunction  with  the  Clin- 
ton tax  hike?  Who  in  their  right  mind 
would  impose  such  a  double  hit  on  the 
American  people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  we  object  to 
these  new  taxes?  The  other  night  Presi- 
dent Clinton  called  any  objection  to  his 
plan  as  merely  being  status  quo.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  are  going  to  have 
much  patience  with  that  type  of  sopho- 
moric  behavior  of  pointing  fingers  at 
each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  explain  some- 
thing. The  middle  class  will  only  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  budget  deficit 
solution  if  they  remain  fiscally  sol- 
vent. A  financially  healthy  middle 
class  remains  the  critical  key  to  main- 
tain economic  stability  and  promoting 
growth  throughout  this  entire  econ- 
omy. 

D  1820 

Mr.  Si)eaker,  we  must  recognize  the 
tremendous  inhibition  to  growth  which 
middle-class  tax  increases  will  place  on 
our  ability  to  achieve  Federal  sol- 
vency. 

In  addition,  the  President's  tax  in- 
creases on  the  middle  class  are  coun- 
terproductive and  will  make  the  mid- 
dle cla^s  feel  like  it  is  running  harder 
and  faster  just  to  stay  in  place,  a  situa- 
tion which  we  need  to  relieve  and  not 
aggravate. 

How  would  the  present  tax  proposals 
on  the  middle  class  promote  such  frus- 
tration? As  I  have  already  mentioned, 
what  Congress  takes  in  new  taxes  it 
doles  out  in  new  spending  and  more. 
That  is  history.  All  the  pain  and  all  the 
sacrifice  which  comes  from  higher 
taxes  will  be  squandered  on  everything 
except  reducing  the  deficit. 

The  administration's  Btu  energy  tax. 
for  instance,  will  frustrate  the  middle 
class  tremendously  because  they  will 
end  up  shouldering  most  of  that  tax 
burden.  Right  now.  the  middle  class  is 
struggling  to  keep  its  head  above  water 
to  pay  for  increased  costs  in  necessities 
such  as  food,  gasoline,  electricity, 
home  heating  fuel,  and  all  manufac- 
tured goods,  all  of  which  will  be  hit 
with  a  Btu  tax.  leading  to  price  in- 
creases on  all  those  products.  The  mid- 
dle-class taxpayer  will  also  pay  sub- 
stantially more  in  property  taxes  to  fi- 
nance the  billions  of  dollars  in  added 
energy  costs  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, all  those  local  government 
buildings,  all  those  local  government 
trucks  and  equipment,  all  of  the  State 
government  trucks,  and  equipment  and 
buildings,    all    having    to    heat    their 
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buildings  and  to  use  energy  to  keep 
open. 

That  is  a  bit  ridiculous,  is  it  not?  We 
are  asking  people  to  pay  more  in  prop- 
erty taxes  so  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  can  afford  to  pay  their 
own  energy  taxes.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  in 
the  world  can  the  middle  class  survive 
if  they  are  paying  the  local  and  State 
governments'  tax  burdens  in  addition 
to  their  own? 

The  tax  will  also  adversely  affect  the 
middle  class  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  foot  the  bill  to 
pay,  and  listen  to  this,  over  SI  billion 
in  new  energy  taxes  for  its  own  Federal 
buildings  and  agencies,  such  as  the 
military,  such  as  the  post  offices  and 
all  of  their  trucks,  cars,  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  other  Federal  facilities 
who  are  going  to  have  their  energy 
costs  skyrocket  because  we  in  this 
Congress  are  going  to  implement  a  Btu 
tax.  We  are  going  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  the  money  to  pay  those 
bills.  Who  is  going  to  give  it  them? 
Well,  you  guessed  it.  the  middle  class 
in  the  form  of  higher  Federal  income 
taxes  in  the  years  to  come,  so  they  are 
going  to  get  stuck  with  property  taxes 
to  pay  the  increased  fuel  costs  for  local 
and  State  government,  and  they  are 
going  to  pay  through  the  nose  with  in- 
come tax  increases  to  pay  for  the  Fed- 
eral costs. 

I  mean,  what  are  we  doing?  We  are 
raising  the  costs  of  energy  that  we  are 
all  going  to  have  to  pay  for.  And  Mem- 
bers, the  Btu  energy  tax  is  not  the  only 
tax  which  adversely  affects  the  middle 
class  in  this  Clinton  budget. 

Now  how  about  the  Social  Security 
tax  increase?  The  administration's  So- 
cial Security  benefit  tax  proposal 
would  place  unmerited  fiscal  burdens 
on  middle-class  senior  citizens. 

Now  most  Social  Security  recipients 
do  not  possess  multiple  sources  of  in- 
come, though  it  is  true  that  some  of 
our  Nation's  seniors  are  considered 
well  off.  thanks  to  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation when  they  were  younger.  They 
should  not  be  penalized  for  their  suc- 
cess. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  something.  I 
am  62  years  old,  and  my  wife  and  I 
raised  five  children,  and  we  now  have 
two  grandchildren,  and  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  something.  I  was  born  back  in 
1930.  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  De- 
pression. And  I  can  recall  my  mother, 
after  my  dad  died  when  I  was  2  years 
old,  working  for  $5  a  week  and  trying 
to  support  me.  And  then  later  on  when 
I  became  of  age  and  I  got  married,  and 
we  had  five  children,  I  can  tell  you  that 
for  every  single  week  of  my  life,  even 
when  I  was  in  the  Marine  Corps  making 
$75  a  month.  I  put  away  SI  a  week.  I  am 
a  Scotsman,  and  my  parents  and  my 
grandparents  inbred  that  into  me,  that 
you  had  to  save  for  a  rainy  day.  And 
my  wife  and  I,  at  great  sacrifice  to 
even  our  kids,  put  away  that  SI  a  week, 
and  later  on  it  was  S2,  then  S5,  and  SIO. 
But  we  saved  some  money. 


As  it  stands  now.  President  Clinton's 
proposal  would  increase  the  amount  of 
Social  Security  benefits  subject  to  tax- 
ation from  50  to  85  percent  for  recipi- 
ents earning  more  than  S25,000.  The 
proposal  attempts  to  raise  S21  billion 
from  the  fixed  income  of  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Now  that  means  we  are  penalizing  all 
those  people  who  have  worked  and 
saved  all  of  their  life.  And  they  may 
have  a  combined  Social  Security  in- 
come now  of  $13,000.  And  they  may 
have  a  retirement  pension  from  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  where  the  husband 
worked  on  an  assembly  line  creating 
steam  turbines,  and  now  he  has  a  pen- 
sion of  $10,000  to  go  along  with  his 
$13,000  of  income.  And  his  wife  may 
have  worked  for  IBM  right  next  door, 
and  she  may  have  a  $8,000  retirement 
income.  This  puts  them  up  to  $32,000. 
Now,  they  have  worked  and  saved,  and 
they  have  put  away  that  dollar  that 
Gerry  Solomon  put  away  every  week 
for  40  or  50  years.  And  now  they  have  a 
little  money  in  the  bank,  and  they  are 
collecting  income  from  CD's.  That 
pushes  their  income  up  to  $38,000.  And 
President  Clinton  wants  to  tax  their 
Social  Security  benefits  because  they 
saved  money  for  those  50  years.  That  is 
wrong,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  cannot  expect  the  middle-class 
seniors  to  cover  their  increasing  costs 
of  living  on  a  decreasing  fixed  income 
when  we  as  their  Government  cannot 
even  cover  our  own  Federal  living  ex- 
penses on  our  bulging  tax  income  that 
is  coming  into  our  coffers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
stimulus  we  cannot  continue  to  re- 
strain our  stimulant,  the  stimulant 
being  the  middle  class. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  tax  increase 
which  will  frustrate  the  middle  class  is 
the  Clinton  corporate  tax  increase. 
When  we  hear  the  term  corporate  tax, 
the  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  is 
big,  fat  CEOs  of  major  corporations 
who  abuse  their  perks  and  privileges 
for  their  own  selfish  ends.  Increasing 
the  corporate  tax  sounds  good  when 
the  goal  is  penalizing  corporate  abuses, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  remains  that 
this  goal  will  be  better  accomplished 
by,  for  instance,  limiting  the  amount 
of  corporate  tax  deductions  to  $1  mil- 
lion in  salary  for  any  corporate  officer, 
and  not  allowing  them  to  writeoff  the 
expense  for  any  additional  salary  they 
may  take  out.  That  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  President  Clin- 
ton's budget,  the  people  affected  by 
this  corporate  tax  increase  will  be  mid- 
dle-class America,  specifically  middle- 
class  businessmen  who  provide  75  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  new  jobs  created  in 
America  for  your  kids  and  mine,  work- 
ing people  who  will  experience  layoffs 
from  their  corporate  employers,  and 
older  people  who  rely  on  dividend  in- 
come to  help  meet  their  daily  expenses. 

Now  additionally,  economists  agree 
that   the   corporate   tax   increase   will 
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compound  the  real  problem.  That  is  to 
say,  by  raising  the  operating  cost  of  a 
business  through  an  increased  cor- 
porate tax,  businesses  will  continue  to 
rely  on  debt  rather  than  on  assets  and 
savings.  My  friends,  fiscal  solvency  de- 
pends on  building  up  and  using  assets 
and  savings,  not  accumulating  debt 
and  using  deficit  financing.  That  is 
why  small  businessmen  are  successful 
in  America.  But  if  you  are  going  to 
raise  their  corporate  taxes,  you  are 
going  to  take  away  that  opportunity. 

Now  maybe  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  lucky  in  getting  away  with 
this  deficit  financing  all  of  these  years. 

D  1830 

But  the  corporate  world  faces  the 
world  of  reality,  and  we  should  be  en- 
couraging them  to  save  rather  than 
surrender  their  savings  to  pay  in- 
creased corporate  taxes  to  give  us  here 
in  Washington  more  money  to  spend. 

After  looking  with  aversion  at  these 
tax  proposals,  I  submit  to  you  that  our 
best  path  to  national  fiscal  solvency 
remains  very,  very  clear.  We  must  cut 
spending.  We  must  nip  this  disease  in 
the  bud,  this  disease  which  may  be 
more  properly  called  spendicitis. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  this  dis- 
ease is  not  to  tax  the  American  middle 
class  into  oblivion.  But,  rather,  to  cut 
spending,  my  colleagues.  The  only  way 
to  cut  spending  is  to  actually  do  it. 

Now,  what  should  we  do,  not  as  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  but  as  Ameri- 
cans, what  should  we  do? 

If  President  Clinton  wants  to  ramrod 
this  tax-and-spend  proposal  through 
this  Congress,  maybe  he  will  get  his 
way,  and  maybe  he  will  muster  the 
necessary  votes.  After  all,  everybody 
knows  the  Democrats  control  this 
House,  they  control  the  other  body  and 
they  certainly  control  the  White 
House.  However,  now  is  the  time  not  to 
point  fingers.  Now  is  the  time  to  com- 
promise. 

Each  side  should  be  willing  to  bend  a 
little  in  order  to  forge  a  workable  com- 
promise for  the  good  of  this  Nation. 

In  all  of  the  debate  over  the  Presi- 
dent's $178  billion  stimulus  package,  it 
has  been  hard  to  differentiate  about 
who  stands  where  on  which  issues.  Gen- 
erally, Democrats  favor  raising  taxes 
to  deal  with  the  deficit.  Republicans 
oppose  taxes  on  the  middle  class  as  a 
means  of  deficit  reduction.  In  other 
words,  both  sides  of  the  aisle  agree  on 
the  goal  of  deficit  reduction. 

By  focusing  on  this  common  biparti- 
san goal  instead  of  partisan  differences, 
perhaps  we  can  actually  accomplish 
something  through  compromise,  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  President  Clin- 
ton to  listen  to  this  offer,  and  I  am 
asking  him  to  listen  to  this  Republican 
who  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  back 
in  1982  told  my  hero.  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  'no  "  when  he  aisked  me  to 
vote  for  a  tax  increase:  in  1990,  when 
President  Bush  called  me  at  6:15  in  the 
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morning  and  asked  me  if  I  would  vote 
for  a  tax  increase,  I  had  to  tell  him 
"no." 

I  am  standing  here  today  saying  that 
I  will  compromise  and  go  along  with 
some  tax  increases  if  we  can  have  real 
meaningful  spending  cuts  that  are 
guaranteed.  Now,  on  behalf  of  this  old 
right  conservative  and  deficit  hawks 
like  myself  and  moderate  Republicans 
as  well  whom  I  mentioned  some  of  ear- 
lier in  the  debate,  I  propose  to  the 
United  States  that  we  could  get  the 
support  of  many,  many  Republicans  in 
raising  taxes  on  millionaires,  that  is  to 
say.  real  millionaires,  not  people  who 
suddenly  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  arcane  administration  income  for- 
mulas have  made  them  millionaires. 

In  order  to  achieve  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  to  achieve  fairness  in  the  U.S. 
Tax  Code,  we  are  willing  to  raise  taxes 
on  real  millionaires.  We  are  even  will- 
ing to  create  a  new  tax  bracket  for 
Americans  who  earn  more  than  $200,000 
in  adjusted  gross  income,  and  that 
means  $230,000,  $240,000,  and  we  are 
more  than  willing  to  plug  some  abusive 
tax  loopholes  by  reducing  the  writeoffs 
for  corporate  officials. 

But  we  remain,  Mr.  Speaker,  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  any  new  taxes 
which  will  affect  the  middle  class  and 
small  business  either  through  taxing 
energy,  Social  Security  benefits,  or 
corporate  dividends.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  impose  unduly  heavy  tax  bur- 
dens on  the  middle  class,  because  they 
are  the  ones  that  pay  the  load.  They 
are  the  ones  that  keep  this  economy 
going.  You  cannot  expect  them  to  come 
up  with  an  additional  $600  to  $750  out  of 
their  pockets  all  across  this  Nation. 

You  are  talking  about  people  who  are 
making  $30,000  and  $40,000  and  $50,000. 
who  have  two  or  three  kids  to  put 
through  college.  Do  you  know  what 
taking  $750  a  year  out  of  their  pockets 
means  to  them?  It  means  they  do  not 
buy  the  refrigerator,  they  do  not  put 
the  downpayment  on  the  new  car,  they 
do  not  buy  whatever  additional  neces- 
sity is  needed. 

What  do  you  think  that  does  to  the 
economy  of  this  Nation?  They  are  the 
ones  that  are  being  hit  the  worst  by 
this  proposed  tax  increase. 

WTiat  do  we  ask  in  return,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Well,  first,  we  ask  that  he 
forgoes  raising  taxes  on  the  middle 
class  and  set  aside  his  efforts  to  push  a 
fiscal  stimulus  through  increased  tax- 
ation as  the  Nation  is  undergoing  eco- 
nomic recovery;  in  other  words,  no  new 
spending. 

Second,  taxes  on  energy.  Social  Secu- 
rity, and,  indirectly,  dividends  will 
harm  the  middle  class  and  still  not 
achieve  meaningful  deficit  reduction. 
Therefore,  they  must  be  dropped,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  President  claims  these  middle- 
class  taxes  are  necessary  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  $465  billion  over  5  years.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period,  accord- 


ing to  the  President's  budget,  that  still 
leaves  an  annual  deficit  of  $232  billion. 
What  kind  of  progress  have  we  made 
there,  Mr.  Speaker? 

These  middle-class  tax  increases 
must  be  dropped  from  this  budget  pro- 
posal. Otherwise,  the  economy  will  suf- 
fer. 

But  you  have  to  ask:  If  the  tax  in- 
crease on  the  middle  class  is  taken  out 
of  the  picture,  we  will  need  to  make  up 
the  difference  with  almost  $300  billion 
in  additional  spending  cuts  above  and 
beyond  what  President  Clinton  has  pro- 
posed. To  make  up  that  difference,  my 
fellow  deficit  hawks  and  I  have  offered 
a  tremendous  list  of  spending  cuts. 
They  are  all  right  here  to  choose  from. 
While  just  about  all  spending  can  be 
justified  in  some  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
need  to  cut.  I  cannot  say  that  enough. 
We  have  to  cut  spending,  and  we  have 
to  do  it  now. 

Of  course,  the  first  place  many  of  my 
colleagues  here  will  look  to  is  defense. 
But  you  can  only  bleed  one  part  of  the 
budget  so  much  before  you  bleed  it  dry. 
We  are  close  to  doing  that  right  now 
with  the  defense  budget.  But  even  this 
hawk,  and  I  helped  lead  and  carry  the 
water  from  the  Reagan  administration 
all  through  the  1980's  that  built  up  our 
national  defense,  that  gave  us  the  abil- 
ity to  bring  down  communism  all  over 
this  world,  even  I  would  propose  that 
we  do  not  cut  defense  more  than  $60 
billion  over  5  years,  which  is  cau- 
tiously agreed  to  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 
and  Republican  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  but  we  do  sup- 
port that  $60  billion  cut. 

From  that  baseline,  we  have  seri- 
ously examined  the  specific  budget 
cuts  offered  by  President  Clinton  and 
those  offered  by  our  other  colleagues 
who  have  offered  amendments  to  cut, 
namely.  Democrats,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gordon]. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich], 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Goss],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Fawell],  also  chairman  of  the 
Porkbusters'  Coalition,  and  we  have 
also  looked  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol  at  the  plans  put  forth  by  Sen- 
ator Hank  Brown  of  Colorado,  Senator 
Pete  Domenici  of  New  Mexico,  Senator 
Phil  Gramm  from  Texas,  and  Senator 
Trent  Lott  from  Mississippi,  and  we 
have  included  many  of  them  in  our 
consensus  substitute. 

Additionally,  we  have  adopted  some 
of  the  recommendations  put  forth  by 
the  Grace  Commission  nearly  a  decade 
ago  that  this  Congress  has  completely 
ignored  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  spending 
cuts  have  been  included  in  the  Solomon 
consensus  budget,  making  our  budget 
in  a  sense  the  only  bipartisan  offering 
to  this  House.  All  of  these  cuts  com- 
bined result  in  spending  cuts  of  almost 
$500  billion  over  5  years. 


Let  me  tell  you  what  else  the  plan  in- 
cludes. As  I  said  before,  we  include 
many  of  the  Clinton  cuts,  we  include 
some  of  the  conservative  Democrat 
cuts,  all  of  the  Republican  alternative 
cuts,  plus  deeper  cuts  including  such 
things  as  the  superconducting  collider 
which  every  editorial  across  this  coun- 
try is  telling  us  we  should  cut  out.  We 
spread  out  the  space  station  making 
substantial  cuts  there,  and  we  go  on 
with  a  long,  long  list  of  other  cuts. 

In  addition,  this  Solomon  consensus 
that  we  have  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  today  contains  more  defi- 
cit reduction  than  any  other  plan  cur- 
rently before  the  House,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about,  deficit  re- 
duction. All  of  the  tax  increases  are 
dedicated  to  deficit  reduction  in  our 
plan.  That  means  that  if  there  is  $150 
billion  in  new  taxes,  it  goes  to  deficit 
reduction,  not  to  more  spending. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  budget,  we 
have  no  new  spending,  period.  Every- 
thing is  stopped  dead  in  its  tracks,  and 
most  importantly.  Mr.  Speaker,  spend- 
ing cuts  come  before  tax  increases. 

Have  any  of  you  Members  gone  home 
lately  and  have  you  talked  to  the  peo- 
ple out  in  the  street?  They  want  you  to 
put  spending  cuts  in  effect  right  now 
before  the  tax  increases,  not  after. 

We  also  cut  Clinton's  tax  increases 
by  more  than  50  percent.  We  cut  spend- 
ing by  $270  billion  more  than  Clinton. 
We  reduce  the  deficit  by  over  $150  bil- 
lion more  than  Clinton,  and  we  leave  a 
1998  deficit  level  of  $18  billion  lower 
than  Clinton  with  less  than  half  the 
tax  increases. 

That  shows  you  that  all  of  the  tax  in- 
creases that  we  are  willing  to  concede 
and  vote  for  are  going  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lastly,  our  plan  calls  for 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  and  a 
line-item  veto  to  be  put  on  this  fioor 
by  May  1,  1993,  for  a  legitimate  up-or- 
down  vote  so  each  Member  can  be  held 
accountable  for  the  problems  that  have 
caused  these  huge  deficits  and  prob- 
lems that  could  be  partly  cured  by  a 
balanced-budget  amendment  put  out  to 
the  people  to  ratify  and  a  line-item- 
veto  amendment  so  that  whoever  the 
President  is  he  would  have  the  right  to 
line-item  out  these  pork  barrel 
projects  that  sometimes  seem  to  get 
scattered  all  over  these  bills  that  we 
pass  in  this  House. 

D  1840 

Finally,  our  plan  is  the  only  plan 
that  would  be  voted  on  this  fioor  in  the 
next  2  days  which  carries  mandatory 
sequestration  cuts.  That  means  across- 
the-board  cuts  come  into  effect  imme- 
diately if  Congress  exceeds  the  budget 
limits  that  we  are  going  to  pass  here  in 
the  next  few  days. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  col- 
leagues, I  apologize  for  taking  up  all  of 
this  time.  This  proposal  has  two  prior- 
ities: They  are— and  this  is  what  the 
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American  people  have  been  asking 
for— fairness  in  U.S.  Tax  Code,  and 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  that  can 
be  enforced. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  this  consensus  plan.  It  is  the 
plan  the  American  people  want  us  to 
adopt.  I  would  submit  a  detailed  sum- 
mary of  that  plan. 

The  plan  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Solomon  Consensus  Plan  Calls  for  Deeper 

Clts 
(Based  on  the  latest  available  Congressional 

Budget   Office   and   Joint   Committee   on 

Taxation  estimates  and  Kasich  #1  Policy 

Assumptions) 

FEATVRES 

4:1  ratio  spending:  cuts  to  new  taxes,  com- 
pared to  0.8:1  ratio  in  Clinton's  plan. 

Dedicates  all  of  the  tax  increases  to  deficit 
reduction. 

No  new  spending. 

Cuts  Clinton  tax  increases  by  more  than 
half— with  no  tax  increases  on  the  Middle 
Class. 

Contains  some  of  Clinton's  cuts. 

Contains  the  Republican  Alternative's 
cuts. 

Includes  much  deeper  cuts,  including  the 
Super  Collider  and  morel 

Spending  cuts  occur  before  tax  increases. 

Cuts  spending  S265  billion  more  than  Clin- 
ton. 

Reduces  deficit  by  $171.5  billion  more  than 
Clinton. 

Leaves  a  1998  deficit  level  $18  billion  lower 
than  Clinton  with  less  than  half  the  tax  in- 
creases. 

Only  plan  with  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment and  line-item  veto. 

Only  plan  with  mandatory  sequestration 
cuts  if  actions  by  Congress  exceed  budget 
limits. 

The  Solomon  consensus  plan  cuts  Clinton 
tax  increases  by  more  than  half  by:  eliminat- 
ing Btu  energy  tax.  eliminating  Social  Secu- 
rity tax.  and  removing  tax  increase  on  cor- 
porations, thereby  removing  the  taxes  which 
erode  the  buying  power  of  Middle  Class 
Americans  and  severely  impact  economic 
growth,  and  by  activating  a  new  tax  bracket 
at  S200.000  instead  of  S140.000. 

The  plan  retains  Clinton's  proposals  to: 
Place  a  surtax  on  quarter-millionaires  and 
deny  deductions  on  executive  pay  exceeding 
$1  million,  but  expands  Clinton's  tax  to  in- 
clude athletes  and  entertainers.  It  retains 
Clinton's  proposals  to  deny  lobbying  expense 
deductions  and  increase  miscellaneous  taxes 
to  plug  tax  loopholes  on  business-expense 
abuses  (club  dues.  food,  entertainment,  etc.). 

To  stimulate  the  economy,  the  plan  pro- 
vides vital  tax  incentives  by:  extending  ex- 
piring business  tax  incentives,  restoring  real 
estate  passive  loss.  Providing  capital  gains 
tax  deductions  for  startup  companies,  and 
repealing  luxury  tax  on  boats. 

TAX  INCREASES;  5  YR  TOTAL 

lln  billions  of  dollars) 


Clinton  plan 


Solomon  (con- 
sinsus) 


Quaitef.millionairc  suttai 

284 

284 

Hem  tn  bractel  (over  JUO.OOC) 

618 

None 

Nn  la  bcKkel  loiief  $200,000) 

None 

47  9 

MntttlaiMiis   laa    increases.    inciuOmt 

mat  Ins.  ta  on  cluO  dues.  lood.  en- 

WUMMMOt.  II  cfltta 

753 

75  3 

Omi  dMudioii  on  aecutive  im  (mi  i\ 

DMiiaii.  •nciuitmi  p(o  aiuelts  uA  m- 

terlaciws              

18 

10 

Deny  lobbying  deductions 

9 

9 

Btu  enero  tai 

714 

None 

TAX  INCREASES  5  YR  TOTAL— Continued 

lln  billions  ol  dollars) 


Clinton  plan 


Sotonon  (con- 
sensusl 


Social  Stcunly  tn 
Increase  lai  on  coqwralKKis 
Increase  estate  taies  and  lUHT 
Oilier  miscellaneous  laes 


291 
302 
27  1 

10  8 


None 
None 
None 
None 


Total  5  yr  tai  incnease 

336  0 

149  7 

SPENDING  CUTS 

(In  billions  Ol  dollars) 

1994       1995       1996 

1997 

1998 

5y 
total 

Clinton  plan 

60 

108 

352 

719 

95  8 

2197 

GOP  allematiw  IKasicn 

No  2) 

388 

712 

94  3 

1149 

1315 

4506 

Solomon  consensus 

plan  (based  on  Kj. 

sicbNo  11 

417 

713 

102  5 

124  1 

145  5 

4»bl 

Note  —Based  on  Con|ressio<iai  Budget  Ottice  baseline 

DEf  ICIT  REDUCTION 

(In  billions  oi  dollars! 

1994   1995   1996   1997   1998 


5r 
total 


Clinton  plan 

GOP  alternative  (Kasicn 

No  2) 
Solomon  consensus 

plan  (based  on  Ka- 

sicn  No  11 

33  0       47  4       861      1381 
388       712       943      1148 

656     1015     1328     1588 

1613 
1315 

1788 

465  8 

450  6 

637  0 

Note— Based  on  Congressional  Budget  OHice  baseline 

DEFICIT  LEVEL 

lln  billions  ot  dollars) 

1994       1995      1996      1997       1998 


Clinton  plan  (chairman  s  mant) 
GOP  alternative  IKasicn  No  2) 
Solomon  consensus  plan  (based 
on  UsicK  No   I) 


253  7     237  0     204  0     183  6     198  4 
2479     2132      1957     2061     228  2 


2211      183  1      157  2      162  9      180  9 


Note  — BaseO  on  Congressional  Budget  Ottice  baseline 

Appropriate  committees  are  instructed  to 
report  to  the  House  floor: 

1.  A  true  line-item  veto  statute. 

2.  A  Constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  budget. 

3.  Legislation  establishing  (Gramm-Rud- 
man)  procedures  triggering  mandatory  se- 
questration cuts  when  actions  by  Congress 
cause  deficits  to  exceed  the  limits  estab- 
lished by  this  budget  over  the  next  5  years. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  pa- 
tience, and  I  thank  the  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Baesler).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Patrick's  Day  I  have  taken  out  a  special 
order  to  discuss  human  rights  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  need  for  justice. 

Too  often  in  Northern  Ireland  justice  is  only 
as  good  as  the  last  judge. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  need  in  Northern  Ireland,  it  is  a  bill 
of  rights  providing  for  the  protection  of  tjasic 
civil  liberties  for  both  communities. 

It  is  just  wrong  that  in  Northern  Ireland 
where  human  rights  abuses  have  consistently 


tieen  documented  by  Amnesty  International 
arxj  the  International  Helsinki  Watch  Commit- 
tee that  no  t}ill  of  rights  exists. 

The  British  Government  may  seek  to  run 
from  its  record  of  human  rights  atxjses  in 
Northern  Ireland  but  they  can't  hide. 

Such  fundamental  rights  associated  with  our 
own  democracy  as  tfie  right  to  trail  by  jury,  the 
right  to  remain  silent,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  right  to  due  process  of  law  simply  do 
not  exist  in  Northern  Ireland  by  act  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government. 

Just  last  week,  the  British  parliament  reen- 
acted  so-called  emergerKy  legislation  denying 
these  same  bask:  rights. 

There  is  no  room  for  violerx;e  in  settling 
these  political  issues.  The  threat  posed  by  the 
IRA  and  the  Protestant  paramilitaries  like  the 
UVF  and  the  UDA  in  Northern  Ireland  must  be 
condemned  by  all.  The  Provisional  IRA's  out- 
rageous bombing  campaign  in  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  does  nothing  more  than  di- 
vide people  further.  The  increase  in  sectarian 
attacks  against  Catholics  by  the  UVF  and 
UDA  for  no  other  reason  than  their  religion  is 
further  evidence  of  these  organizations'  cruelty 
and  cowardice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  killing  of  130  unarmed 
memt)ers  of  the  Catholic  community  by  the 
British  Security  Forces  and  the  RUC  in  the 
current  conflict  is  also  wrong.  The  very  fact 
that  one  of  the  few  British  soldiers  convicted 
of  murdering  a  Catholic  without  provocation 
has  been  allowed  to  reenter  the  British  Army 
only  alienates  the  Cattiolic  community  further 
from  British  rule.  And  it  underscores  the  need 
for  a  bill  of  rights. 

Today,  joined  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  I  am  announcing  that  we  have  filed  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  calling  on  the 
British  Government  to  meet  its  obligation  to 
justice  and  equal  protection  under  the  law  In 
Northern  Ireland  by  making  a  bill  of  rights  ini- 
tiative possible. 

The  concept  of  a  bill  of  rights  has  won  the 
backing  of  all  political  parties  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

Our  resolution  also  asks  the  European  par- 
liament to  send  the  British  Government  a  simi- 
lar message.  As  a  signatory  to  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights,  Great  Britain 
can  no  longer  ignore  its  responsibility  for 
maintaining  civil  order  in  a  way  that  at  the 
same  time  respects  human  rights  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Rather  than  continuing  as  protagonist  of  the 
conflict  in  Northern  Ireland.  Great  Britain  can 
instead  become  an  agent  of  justice  by  serving 
as  the  driving  force  for  a  bill  of  rights. 

In  that  way,  some  sense  of  justice  may  at 
long  last  be  brought  to  the  families  and  the 
memory  of  two  Catholic  teenage  boys,  Mi- 
chael Joseph  Tighe  and  Aiden  Macanespie, 
shot  dead  without  provocation  by  British  Secu- 
rity Forces. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  issues  that  cry 
out  for  attention  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  fact 
that  Catholics  are  2'/fe  times  rrxjre  likely  to  be 
unemployed  in  Northern  Ireland  than  protes- 
tants  along  with  continuing  unemployment  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  religion,  also 
serves  as  a  source  of  instability  and  alien- 
ation. 

And,  yet  there  are  some  instances  of 
progress  on  the  fair  employment  front.  Shorts 


Bros.  Aircraft,  a  formerly  British  Government- 
owned  firm,  has  made  demonstratile  improve- 
ments in  hiring  more  Catfrolics  at  all  levels  of 
its  work  force.  I  am  pleased  that  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act  of  1988  served  directly  to  drive  those 
changes.  I  will  in  Congress  be  joined  by  my 
colleagues  in  looking  at  other  constructive 
ways  in  which  our  Government  can  spur  the 
cause  of  fair  employment  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Finally  in  this  season  of  St.  Patrrck,  we  also 
restate  our  support  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  peace  envoy.  I  am  gratified  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  stated  his  support  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  envoy  last  year. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  United  States, 
through  the  vehicle  of  a  special  envoy,  would 
be  in  a  unique  position  to  encourage  the 
peace  process  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  time  for  the  issuarx:e  of  well-meaning 
platitudes  on  Northern  Ireland  by  the  United 
States  Government  has  long  since  passed. 
Let  us  work  to  promote  peace  in  Northern  and 
an  end  to  the  senseless  killing. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
every  year,  the  Irish  and  the  Irish  at  heart  join 
together  to  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Unfor- 
tunately, for  much  of  the  rest  of  the  year,  the 
concerns  of  the  Irish  are  largely  forgotten.  For 
this  reason,  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  not  only  for  or- 
ganizing tonight's  special  order,  but  also  for 
his  dedication  to  this  issue  for  the  other  364 
days  each  year. 

As  a  memt>er  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Irish  Affairs,  I  have  continually  worked  to 
heighten  the  awareness  of  my  colleagues  re- 
garding the  problems  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
Congressman  Kennedy's  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  61)  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  bill 
of  rights  for  Northern  Ireland. 

Many  do  not  realize  that  the  people  in 
Northern  Ireland,  while  British  citizens,  do  not 
enjoy  the  same  judicial  system  as  the  British. 
Currently,  many  trials  are  subject  to  the 
diplock  courts,  courts  without  any  trial  by  jury. 
While  the  British  do  have  fears  of  jury  intimi- 
dation, the  result  of  the  diplock  courts  is  a  sys- 
tem which  creates  a  greater  mistrust  and 
leads  to  further  suspicion  tjetween  the  two 
communities. 

Additionally,  deep-rooted  religious  discrimi- 
nation continues  to  exist  against  the  Catholic 
minority,  discrimination  that  we  would  like  to 
address  through  the  MacBride  principles. 

Innocents  on  tx)th  sides  constantly  fear  the 
loyalist  arxl  nationalist  terrorist  organizations. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  Congressman  Kennedy  and  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution  calling  for  the  adoption 
of  a  bill  of  rights  for  Northern  Ireland. 

For  over  200  hundred  years,  ttie  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  enjoyed  basic  free- 
doms that  many  people  around  the  world  can 
only  dream  of.  This  resolution  calls  for  the 
adoption  of  a  bill  of  rights  for  Northern  Ireland, 
a  concept  endorsed  by  every  p)olitical  party  in 
Northern  Irelarxl. 

Accordingly,  let  us  take  advantage  of  this 
St.  Patrick's  Day  to  reflect  on  the  positive 
events  that  have  taken  place  throughout  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  and  to  re- 
solve to  strive  to  eliminate  the  troubles  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  to  bring  p)eace  and  jus- 
tice to  Ireland. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  through  March  26, 
on  account  of  medical  reasons. 

Mr.  HILLIARD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gephardt),  for  Tuesday,  March  16,  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gephardt),  for  Tuesday. 
March  16,  and  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kolbe)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Wolf,  for  5  minutes,  on  March  18 
and  23. 

Mr.  MclNNis,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  March  17. 

Mr.  Km,  for  5  minutes,  on  March  18. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  MINK)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  CONDIT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Laughlin.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  18  and  23 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoLBE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dickey  in, two  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Crane  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallegly. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Mink)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  Swett. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Ms.  Harman. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Lipinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Williams. 


Mr.  Manton  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  FiLNER. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

Mr.  CLAY. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  three  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ROSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title,  which  was  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  750.  An  act  to  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations under  that  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1993  and  1994. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  4(X).  An  act  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment  of  settlement  agree- 
ments reached  with  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corixiration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  41  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  March  17.  1993,  at  10:30  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

908.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  ••Thrift  Depositor  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1993":  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

909.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. Energy  Information  Administration, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration's  report  "Annual  En- 
ergy Outlook  for  1993. ""  pursuant  to  15  U.S.C. 
790d(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

910.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration, 
transmitting   a   copy    of  a    report   entitled 

•Rural  Health  Care  Transition  Grant  Pro- 
gram," pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  1395ww  note:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

911.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552(e);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

912.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management,  transmitting 
a  report  entitled  ■•Annual  Report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the  Perform- 
ance Management  and  Recognition  System." 
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March  16,  1993 


March  16,  1993 


pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5406;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

913.  A  letter  from  the  Interagency  Coordi- 
nating Committee  on  Oil  Pollution  Re- 
search, transmitting  notification  that  the 
Committee's  biennial  report  will  be  submit- 
ted in  the  spring  of  1993.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  101-380.  section  7001(e)  (104  Stat.  564);  to 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

914.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, transmitting  a  report  on  development 
assistance  program  allocations  for  fiscal 
year  1993,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2413(a);  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Appropriations. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  416.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  chapter  12  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  remains  in  effect,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  103-32). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1140.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  treatment 
of  certain  aircraft  equipment  settlement 
leases  (Rept.  103-33.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  130.  Resolution  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1335)  making  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1993.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  103-34).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  131.  A  resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  64)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997.  and  1996  (Rept.  103- 
35).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4. 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.     SWIFT    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Unsoeld.  Mr.  KiLDEE.  and  Mr.  Neal 
of  North  Carolina): 
H.R.  1339.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  waiting 
period  for  disability  benefits  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  a  disabled  individual 
suffering   from   a   terminal    illness;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Leach.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 
Mrs.    Roukema.    Mr.    Schumer.    Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Flake,  and  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts)  (all  by  request): 
H.R.  1340.  A  bill  to  provide  funding  for  the 
resolution  of  failed  savings  associations,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ARMEY: 
H.R.   1341.   A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  repeal  exclusive  rep- 
resentation, to  remove  any  requirement  that 
individual  employees  join  or  pay  dues  or  fees 
to  labor  organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Ms.  BYRNE: 
H.R.  1342.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  Insti- 
tution regulators  with  whistleblower  protec- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  1343.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  permit  penalty-free 
withdrawals  from  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts to  purchase  first  homes  or  pay  higher 
education  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONDIT: 
H.R.  1344.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  prevent  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice from  disclosing  the  names  or  addresses  of 
any  postal  patrons  or  other  persons,  except 
under  certain  conditions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California): 
H.R.  1345.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  at  280  South  First  Street  in 
San  Jose,  CA,  as  the  'Robert  F.  Peckham 
United  States  Courthouse  and  the  Federal 
Building";    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DE  LUGO: 
H.R.  1346.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Federal 
building  located  on   St.   Croix,   VI.   as   the 
"Almeric  L.  Christian  Federal  Building";  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  DICKEY: 
H.R.  1347.  A  bill  to  modify  the  boundary  of 
Hot  Springs  National  Park;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.   Ms.   DeLauro.   and   Mrs. 
Johnson  of  Connecticut): 
H.R.  1348.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Quinebaug 
and  Shetucket  Rivers  Valley  National  Herit- 
age Corridor  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  GREENWOOD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Oxley.  Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Mr.  Franks  of  New 
Jersey): 
H.R.  1349.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  provisions 
of  law  preventing  Members  of  Congress  from 
sending  mass  mailing  within  the  60-day  pe- 
riod immediately  before  an  election  be  ex- 
panded so  as  to  prevent  Members  from  mail- 
ing any  unsolicited  franked  mail  within  that 
period,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    HASTERT   (for   himself.    Mr. 
EwiNG.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Sangmeister. 
Mr.     WiLUAMS.     Mr.     Upton.     Mr. 
SCHIFF.     Mr.      Faleomavaega.     Mr. 
Underwood.     Mr.     Bartlett.     Mr. 
Klug.  Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Hastings.    Mr.    LaFalce.    Mr.    Doo- 
little.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Levy,  and  Ms. 
EB.  Johnson  of  Texas): 
H.R.  1350.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  VietNow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bereuter.  and  Mr.  Williams): 
H.R.   1351.   A   bill    to  establish   the   Mike 
Mansfield  Fellowship  Program  for  intensive 
training  in  the  Japanese  language,  govern- 
ment, politics,  and  economy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  1352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  to  extend  eligibility  to 
junior  and  community   colleges   for  grants 
and    fellowships   for   food    and   agricultural 


sciences  education:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON  of  Texas  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Fields  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Doo- 
little.  Mr.  ZiMMER.  Mr.  Bonilla.  Mr. 
Emerson.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.   Baker  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Gallegly.  and  Mr.  DeLay): 
H.R.  1353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  partial  exclu- 
sion of  dividends  and  interest  received  by  in- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms.  MALONEY: 
H.R.  1354.  A  bill  to  amend  part  E  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  States 
to  have  laws  that  would  permit  a  parent  who 
is  chronically  ill  or  near  death  to  name  a 
standby  guardian  for  a  minor  child  without 
surrendering  parental  rights;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Canady.  Mr.  Be- 
reuter.       Mr.        COMBEST.        Mr. 
Cunningham.      Mr.      Archer.      Mr. 
Gallegly.  and  Mr.  Ridge): 
H.R.  1355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  exclu- 
sion for  admissions  fraud,  procedures  for  in- 
specting aliens  seeking  entry  to  the  United 
States,  and  increasing  penalties  for  certain 
alien  smuggling;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCINNIS: 
H.R.  1356.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Black 
Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National  Monument 
as  a  national  park,  to  create  the  Black  Can- 
yon of  the  Gunnison  National  Conservation 
Area,  to  include  the  Gunnison  River  in  the 
Nation's  Wild  and  Scenic  River  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
H.R.  1357.  A  bill  to  authorize  each  State  to 
control  the  movement  of  municipal  waste 
generated  within  the  State,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MINETA: 
H.R.  1358.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Environmental  Response.  Compensa- 
tion, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  relating  to  the 
innocent  land  owner  defense  and  municipal 
liability,  and  to  amend  that  act  and  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  relating  to  used 
oil;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  1359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  individuals 
who  are  required  to  leave  their  employment 
because  of  certain  medical  or  family  reasons 
will  not  be  denied  unemployment  compensa- 
tion when  they  are  ready  to  return  to  work; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORAN: 
H.R.  1360.  A  bill  to  regulate  aboveground 
storage  tanks  used  to  store  regulated  sub- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURTHA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MURPHY): 

H.R.  1361.  A  bill  to  expand  the  Fort  Neces- 
sity National  Battlefield,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 

H.R.  1362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Ap- 
prenticeship Act  to  require  minimum  fund- 
ing for  certain  outreach  recruitment  and 
training  progrrams,  to  restore  a  national  in- 
formation collection  system^  to  require  in- 
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creases  in  force  within  the  Bureau  of  Appren- 
ticeship and  Training  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  to  limit  decreases  in  such  force, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By.  Mr.  ORTON: 
H.R.  1363.  A  bill  to  rescind  a  portion  of  the 
funds   available   for   HOPE   grants,    and    to 
transfer  an  additional  portion  of  the  funds  to 
the  HOME  investment  partnerships  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.R.  1364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
protect  elected  judges  against  discrimina- 
tion based  on  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  1365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  accelerated  pay- 
ments for  short-term,  high-cost  courses 
taken  by  veterans  pursuing  post  secondary 
education,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REGULA  (for  himself,  Mr.  BOR- 

SKI.  Mr.  ViSCLOSKY,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 

LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Brown  of 

Ohio,  and  Mr.  Mineta): 

H.R.  1366.  A  bill  to  correct  the  tariff  rate 

inversion  on  certain  iron  and  steel  pipe  and 

tube  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Miller         of        California,         Mr. 
McDermott,  Ms.  English  of  Arizona, 
Ms.  FURSE,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming): 
H.R.  1367.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  portion 
of  the   income   derived   from   trust   or   re- 
stricted land  held  by  an  individual  Indian 
shall  not  be  considered  as  a  resource  or  in- 
come in  determining  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance under  any  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
program;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RIDGE: 
H.R.  1368.  A  bill  to  esublish  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Inspector  General;  jointly,  to 
the   Committees   on   House  Administration 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
H.R.  1369.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  im- 
ported minivans  if  such  minivans  are  admin- 
istratively reclassified  at  a  higher  rate  of 
duty  and  domestic  automakers  increase 
prices  on  domestic  minivans  at  a  rate  great- 
er than  the  rate  of  inflation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  SLAUGHTER: 
H.R.  1370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Harmonized 
Tariff   Schedule    of    the    United    States    to 
change  the  rate  of  duty  for  certain  bicycles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  1371.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
extension  periods,  not  exceeding  2  years  in 
the  aggregate,  in  the  time  allowed  for  re- 
exportation of  certain  goods  admitted  tem- 
porarily free  of  duty  under  bond;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1372.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  ce- 
ramic   statues,    statuettes,    and    handmade 
Oowers  until  January  1.  1995;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  1373.  A  bill  to  amend  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  merchant  mariners' 
documents  for  certain  seamen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.   1374.   A  bill   to  discourage  domestic 
corporations  from  establishing  foreign  man- 
ufacturing subsidiaries  in  order  to  avoid  Fed- 
eral taxes  by  including  in  gross  income  of 


U.S.  shareholders  in  foreign  corporations  the 
retained  earnings  of  any  such  subsidiary 
which  are  attributable  to  manufacturing  oi>- 
erations  in  runaway  plants  or  tax  havens;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  deny  the  foreign  tax 
credit  and  deduction  for  taxes  paid  in  lieu  of 
income  taxes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  1376.  A  bill  to  provide  an  educational 
experience  in  the  United  States  to  children 
from  areas  affected  by  civil  strife  in  Ireland; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.     HO"irER    (for    himself.     Ms. 
Slaughter.  Ms.  DeLauro.  and  Mr. 
McCloskey): 
H.R.  1377.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  provision 
of  assistance  for  the  victims  of  torture,  in- 
cluding rape  and  other  war  crimes,  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  and  for  the  families  of 
such  victims;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    OILMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Armey, 
Mr.   Hyde.   Mr.   Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Good- 
ling.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Gallegly. 
Mr.  Rohrabacher.  and  Mr.  Walsh  >: 
H.J.  Res.  152.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  in  So- 
malia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Morella): 
H.J.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  March  28.  1993.  through  April  3. 
1993.  as  "Distance  Learning  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  7.  1993.  through  June  14. 
1993.  as  "National  Flag  Celebration  Week": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ENGEL  (for  himself.  Ms.  MOL- 
INARI.  and  Mr.  Bonior): 
H.  Con.  Res.  65.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  support 
of  Dr.  Ibrahim  Rugova.  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Kosova;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  66.  Concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning North  Korea's  decision  to  withdraw 
from  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  7:  Ms.  Roy-bal-Allard,  Mr.  Watt,  and 

Ms.  MCKlNNEY. 

H.R.  24:  Mr.  DeLay  and  Mr.  Goodlatte. 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Watt,  Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Blackwell.  Ms.  Meek,  Mr.  Frost,  and  Mr. 
Gene  Green. 

H.R.  109:  Mr.  COLEMAN,  Mr.  GEJDENSON,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Klug. 

H.R.  159:  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  167:  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  171:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  214:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Hancock,  and  Mr.  Inglis  of  South  Carolina. 

H.R.  302:  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Evans.  Ms.  Mol- 
iNARi.  Mr.  Tucker.  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  Mr. 
Payne  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  304:  Mr.  SMrTH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Armey.  Ms.  Molinari,  and  Mr.  Evans. 


H.R.  356:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  357:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  360:  Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr. 
ScoTT.  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Clyburn.  and  Mr. 
Conyers. 

H.R.  369:  Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  416:  Mr.  POMEROY. 

H.R.  417:  Mr.  Rush,  Mr.  SCHAEFER,  Mr. 
Hastert,  Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Pallone.  and  Mr. 
Towns. 

H.R.  465:  Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  494:  Mrs.  Lowey.  Mr.  Hinchey.  Mr. 
Price  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Dornan.  and 
Mrs.  Byrne. 

H„R.  520:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Trah- 

CANT.  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  RICHARDSON. 

Mr.  English  of  Oklahoma.  Ms.  Slaughter, 
Mr.  McHuGH.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Barcia. 
Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr. 
Wynn.  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Strickland.  Mr. 
Natcher.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Mar- 
key.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Shays. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  McDermott. 
Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Ms. 
Shepherd.  Mr.  Hinchey.  Mr.  Filner.  Mr. 
Hilliard.  Mr.  HoBSON.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mrs. 
Byrne.  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Cop- 
persmfth.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Enoel.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Fingerhlt.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
GEJDENSON.  Miss  Collins  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Mar-hnez.  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Olver. 

H.K.  522:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Byrne.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Towns.  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Manton.  and  Ms.  Slaughter. 
H.R.  526:  Ms.  THURMAN. 
H.R.  535:  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia.  Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  Johnson.  Mr. 
Linder.  Ms.  La.mbert.  Mr.  Clyburn.  Mr. 
Rush.  Mr.  Sam  Johnson.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Flngerhut.  Mr.  Deal.  Ms.  McKinney.  Ms. 
Waters.  Ms.  Eshcxj.  Mr.  Fields  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Klink.  Ms. 
Velazquez.  Mr.  Hilliard.  Ms.  Brown  of 
Florida.  Mrs.  Clayton.  Mr.  Watt.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  Mr.  Slattery.  Ms.  Margolies- 
Mezvinsky.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Ms.  Maloney. 
Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Barcia.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Schiff.  Miss  Colllns  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Skackss.  Mr. 
Washington.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Dreier.  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Filner.  Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Olver.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Maine.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Bonior.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr.  Dooley.  Mr.  Synar. 
Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Pallone. 
Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Price  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  McNulty.  Mr. 
Baesler.  Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Mfume.  Mr. 
Tejeda.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Tl'cker.  Mr.  Ro- 
mero-Barcelo. and  Ms.  Dunn. 

H.R.  567:  Mr.  Crane.  Mr.  DeLay.  and  Mr. 
Manzullo. 

H.R.  591:  Mr.  Levin. 

H.R.  634:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, and  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  649:  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.R.  723:  Mr.  KiM  and  Mr.  Blute. 

H.R.  728:  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mrs. 
Morella.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Ms. 
Meek.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Shays,  and  Mr. 
Towns. 

H.R.  736:  Mr.  McCrery  and  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  737:  Mr.  GUTIERREZ.  Mr.  RUSH,  and  Mr. 
Washington. 
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H.R.  741:  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  Levy,  Mr. 
McCandless.     Mr.     LiGHTFOOT.     and     Mr. 

BUNNING. 

H.R.  749:  Mr.  Gillmor,  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner,  Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Inhofe.  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.R.  773:  Mr.  ROSE. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 
Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Filner. 

H.R.  824:  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Ms. 
MoLiNARi.  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  847:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
Payne  of  Vlrgrinia. 

H.R.  886:  Mr.  GOODLING,  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Fawell. 

H.R.  887:  Ms.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Kingston. 

H.R.  894:  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
EwiNG.  Mr.  Talent,  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  903:  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  GENE  GREEN, 
and  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida. 

H.R.  911:  Ms.  FowLER.  Mr.  Shaw.  Ms 
Thlrman.  and  Ms.  Dunn. 

H.R.  941:  Mr.  Boehner. 

H.R.  960:  Mr.  RICHARDSON  and  Mr.  Chap- 
man. 

H.R.  1029:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  STARK. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Berman,  and  Mr. 
Lehman. 

H.R.  1030:  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Berman.  and  Mr.  Lehman. 

H.R.  1031:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Leh.man. 

H.R.  1067.  Mr.  KiM. 

H.R.  1106:  Mr.  MILLER  of  California. 

H.R.  1140:  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1141:  Mr.  Hoagland.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Ca.mp.  Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  1164:  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Serrano. 

H.R.  1172:  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Romero- 
Barcelo.  and  Mr.  Synar. 

H.R.  1209:  Mr.  Gene  Green,  Mr.  Lnslee.  and 
Mr.  Laughlin. 

H.R.  1230:  Mr.  FOGLIETTA. 

H.R.  1243:  Mr.  SoLO.MON. 

H.R.  1295:  Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr  Klug.  Mr. 
McHugh.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

H.R.  1296:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas  and  Ms. 
Thur.van. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Ms.  Danner  and  Mr.  Tucker. 

H.J.  Res.  22:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.J.  Res.  69:  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
NussLE.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Hoekstra.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Ms.  La.mbert.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Gutierrez.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Greenwood.  Mr.  Bate- 
man.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  GeorRia.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Ar- 
cher. Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Gallecly.  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Browder.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr.  Whitten. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  HAMBURG.  Mr.  Lazio.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Michigan.  Ms.  Furse.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr. 
Camp.  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Nussle.  Mr.  Ro- 
mero-Barcelo.  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Flake,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Bliley. 

H.J.  Res  86:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Archer.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr. 
Coyne.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Ballenger.  Mr.  Li- 
pinski.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  McDermott. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Browder.  Mr.  Towns. 
Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr. 
Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Murtha.  Ms. 
Pelosi,    Mrs.    Roukema,    Mr.    Kasich,    Mr. 


Levin,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Payne 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hughes,  Ms.  Snowk,  Mr. 
Lancaster,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.J.  Res,  90:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Fish,  and 
Miss  COLUNS  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  94:  Mr.  DICKS,  Mrs.  Morella,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Sharp. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, Ms.  ESHOO.  Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  McMillan. 
Mr.  HoBSON,  Mr.  Murtha,  Ms.  Margolies- 
Mezvinsky,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  SuNDQuisT.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
BoNiOR.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Gor- 
don. Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Mfume.  Ms.  DeLauro, 
Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Swett, 
Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Kim. 
Mr.  Leach.  Mr.  Bunning.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr. 
Tho.mas  of  California.  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr. 
ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Grandy.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Shuster,  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN.  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Dornan.  and  Mr. 
McCollum. 

H.J.  Res  117:  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
HuFFiNGTON.  and  Mr.  Leh.man. 

H.J.  Res  134:  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr. 
Ramstad.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Serrano,  and  Mr. 
Moorhead. 

H.J.  Res  135:  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  BORSKI, 
Mr.  Tucker.  Mr,  Kleczka.  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Bili- 
RAKls.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  ACKERMAn.  Mr.  Doo- 
LriTLE.  Mr.  Houghton.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Wolf.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Ms. 
Brown  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Hobson,  Mr. 
Callahan,  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  BoNioR,  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
HuTTo.  Mr.  Hyde.  Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  John- 
son. Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Mrs.  RouKE.MA.  and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.J.  Res  143:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Valentine. 
Mr.  Pastor.  Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mrs.  BE.NTLEY.  Mr.  Kreidler.  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Ms.  Velazquez.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Tanner.  Ms.  Furse.  Mr.  Borski. 
Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr.  Slat- 
TERY.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  DeFazio.  and  Mr. 
Mineta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  16:  Mr.  Martinez.  Ms.  Dunn. 
Mr.  Goodlatte.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Hancock. 
and  Mr.  Manzullo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  20:  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 
Serrano. 

H.  Con.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  PORTER, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Berman.  and  Mr.  Lehman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Blute,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Franks  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Inglis,  Mr.  Doo- 
little.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Dornan,  Mr.  Miller  of  Florida,  and 
Mr,  Crapo. 

H.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota,  Mr. 
Waxman.  Mr.  Kopetski.  and  Mrs.  Morella. 

H.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Machtley. 

H.  Res.  83:  Mr.  Bllte. 

H.  Res.  86:  Ms.  BYRNE.  Mr.  COLE.MAN.  Mr. 
Cox.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr  Evans. 
Mr.  Fi.ngerhut.  Mr.  Hinchey.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Kopetski, 


Mr.  Knollenberg.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr.  Lipinski. 
Mr.  McKeon.  Ms.  Maloney.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
Meehan.  Mrs.  Morella.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Reynolds.  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr. 
Zimmer. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

18.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  city  council  of  Honolulu,  HI,  relative  to 
the  formation  of  an  economic  conversion 
task  force;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1335 

By  Mr.  BAKER  of  California: 
—On  page  26.  strike  lines  1  through  8. 

By  Mr.  BOEHNER: 
—On  page  17.  strike  lines  1  through  5. 
—On  page  19.  line  13  after  section  1101.  strike 
"and  other  related  activities  such  as  food 
services,  school  health  services,  arts  edu- 
cation, and  transportation,  without  regard 
to  whether  such  activities  are  otherwise  au- 
thorized under  such  section". 

By  Mr.  COX: 
—On  page  25.  strike  lines  15  through  line  20. 

By  Mr.  GINGRICH: 
—On  page  13.  strike  line  10  through  page  15. 
line  14. 

By  Mr.  SAM  JOHNSON: 
—Strike   the   item   relating   to   "FEDERAL 
RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION— Grants  to 
THE   National   Railroad   Passenger   Cor- 
poration". 

—Strike  the  item  relating  to  "National 
Science  Foundation— salaries  and  ex- 
penses". 

—Strike  the  item  relating  to  "Forest  Serv- 
ice—construction". 

—Strike  the  item  relating  to  "Environ- 
.mental  Protection  Agency— abatement, 
control.  and  compliance". 
—Strike  the  item  relating  to  "Community 
Planning  and  Development— community  de- 
velopment GRANTS". 

—Strike  the  item  relating  to  "INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCY— General  Services  Adminis- 
tration—Public Buildings  Service— fed- 
eral buildings  fund". 

By  Mr.  McHugh: 
—On  page  11.  line  24.  strike  "37.844,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$37,044,000". 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowin,- 
new  title: 

TITLE  m 
Legislative  Line  Item  Veto  Act  of  1993 
section  301.  short  title, 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "The  Legis- 
lative Line  Item  Veto  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  302.  LEGISLATIVE  UNE  ITEM  VETO  RECES- 
SION AUTHORITY, 

(a)  L\  General.— Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  part  B  of  title  X  of  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  and  subject  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  may  rescind  all  or  part  of 
any  discretionary  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995  which  is  subject  to  the 
terms  of  this  Act  if  the  President- 
ID  determines  that^ 

(A)  such  recession  would  help  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit,  or  reduce  the  public  debt; 


(B)  such  rescission  will  not  impair  any  es- 
sential Government  functions; 

(C)  such  rescission  will  not  barm  the  na- 
tional interest;  and 

(D)  such  rescission  will  directly  contribute 
to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  of  limiting  discre- 
tionary spending  in  fiscal  years  1994  or  1995, 
as  the  case  may  be;  and 

(2)  notifies  the  Congress  of  such  rescission 
by  a  special  message  not  later  than  20  cal- 
endar days  (not  including  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, or  holidays)  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  a  regular  or  supplemental  appropria- 
tions act  for  fiscal  year  1994  or  1995  or  a  joint 
resolution  making  continuing  appropriations 
providing  such  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1994  or  1995,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  President  shall  submit  a  separate  rescis- 
sion message  for  each  appropriations  bill 
under  this  paragraph. 

SEC.  303,   RESCISSION   EFFECTIVE  UNLESS  DIS- 
APPROVED. 

(a)  Any  amount  of  budget  authority  re- 
scinded under  this  Act  as  set  forth  in  a  spe- 
cial message  by  the  President  shall  be 
deemed  canceled  unless  during  the  period  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b),  a  rescission  dis- 
approval bill  making  available  all  of  the 
amount  rescinded  is  enacted  into  law. 

(b)  The  period  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
is— 

(1)  a  congressional  review  period  of  20  cal- 
endar days  of  session  during  which  Congress 
must  complete  action  on  the  rescission  dis- 
approval bill  and  present  such  bill  to  the 
President  for  approval  or  disapproval; 

(2)  after  the  period  provided  in  paragraph 
(1),  an  additional  10  days  (not  including  Sun- 
days) during  which  the  President  may  exer- 
cise his  authority  to  sign  or  veto  the  rescis- 
sion disapproval  bill;  and 

(3)  if  the  President  vetoes  the  rescission 
disapproval  bill  during  the  period  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  an  additional  5  calendar  days 
of  session  after  the  date  of  the  veto. 

(c)  If  a  special  message  is  transmitted  by 
the  President  under  this  Act  and  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  adjourns  sine  die  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  described  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  rescission  shall  not  take  ef- 
fect. The  message  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  retransmitted  on  the  first  day  of  the 
succeeding  Congress  and  the  review  period 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (with  respect  to 
such  message)  shall  run  beginning  after  such 
first  day. 


SEC.  304.  DEFINITIONS, 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(a)  the  term  "rescission  disapproval  bill" 
means  a  bill  or  joint  resolution  which  only 
disapproves  a  rescission  of  discretionary 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1994  or  1995, 
in  whole,  rescinded  in  a  special  message 
transmitted  by  the  President  under  this  Act; 
and 

(b)  the  term  "calendar  days  of  session" 
shall  mean  only  those  days  on  which  both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  in  session. 

SEC.  305.  CONGRESSIONAL  CONSIDERATION  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  LINE  ITEM  VETO  RE- 
SCISSIONS. 

(a)  Presidential  Special  Message.— 
Whenever  the  President  rescinds  any  budget 
authority  as  provided  in  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress a  special  message  specifying— 

(1)  the  amount  of  budget  authority  re- 
scinded; 

(2)  any  account,  department,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government  to  which  such  budg- 
et authority  is  available  for  obligation,  and 
the  specific  project  or  governmental  func- 
tions involved; 

(3)  the  reasons  and  justifications  for  the 
determination  to  rescind  budget  authority 
pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(4)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
estimated  fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
effect  of  the  rescission;  and 

(5)  all  actions,  circumstances,  and  consid- 
erations relating  to  or  bearing  upon  the  re- 
scission and  the  decision  to  effect  the  rescis- 
sion, and  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  estimated  effect  of  the  rescission 
upon  the  objects,  purposes,  and  programs  for 
which  the  budget  authority  is  provided. 

(b)  Transmission  of  Messages  to  House 
AND  Senate.— 

(1)  Each  special  message  transmitted  under 
this  Act  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  on  the  same 
day.  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  if  the  House  is 
not  in  session,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  if  the  Senate  is  not  in  session.  Each 
special  message  so  transmitted  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
E^ch  such  message  shall  be  printed  as  a  doc- 
ument of  each  House. 

(2)  Any  special  message  transmitted  under 
this  Act  shall  be  printed  in  the  first  issue  of 


the   Federal   Register  published  after  such 
transmittal. 

(c)  Referral  of  Rescission  Disapproval 
Bills.— Any  rescission  disapproval  bill  intro- 
duced with  respect  to  a  special  message  shall 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(d)  Consideration  in  the  Senate.— 

(1)  Any  rescission  disapproval  bill  received 
in  the  Senate  from  the  House  shall  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  rescission 
disapproval  bill  and  debatable  motions  and 
appeals  in  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours.  The  time 
shall  be  equally  divided  between,  and  con- 
trolled by.  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  designees. 

(3)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debatable 
motions  or  appeal  in  connection  with  such 
bill  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor 
of  any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such  lead- 
ers, or  either  of  them.  may.  from  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator 
during  the  consideration  of  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal. 

(4)  A  motion  to  further  limit  debate  is  not 
debatable.  A  motion  to  recommit  (except  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to  re- 
port back  within  a  specified  number  of  days 
not  to  exceed  1.  not  counting  any  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  not  in  session)  is  not  in 
order. 

(e)  Points  of  Order.— 

(1)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider  any 
rescission  disapproval  bill  that  relates  to 
any  matter  other  than  the  rescission  budget 
authority  transmitted  by  the  President 
under  this  Act. 

(2)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider  any 
amendment  to  a  rescission  disapproval  bill. 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  may  be  waived  or 
suspended  in  the  Senate  only  by  a  vote  of 
three-fifths  of  the  members  duly  chosen  and 
sworn. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
prayer  will  be  led  by  the  Senate  Chap- 
lain, the  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  C.  Hal- 
verson. 

Dr.  Halverson.  please. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Eternal  God,  Your  Word  declares, 
"Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation:  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  (Prov- 
erbs 14:34) 

In  the  Bible,  righteousness  and  jus- 
tice are  synonymous.  There  is  no  jus- 
tice without  righteousness,  and  no 
righteousness  without  justice.  Grant  to 
leadership  the  insight  that  the  reason 
for  ethical  decay  and  moral  rot  is  root- 
ed in  the  spiritual.  When  transcendent 
truth  is  ignored,  the  social  order  col- 
lapses, and  there  is  no  legislation — not 
even  the  perfect  law  of  God— powerful 
enough  to  correct  cultural  disintegra- 
tion. 

Gracious  God,  help  us  to  take  spir- 
itual reality  seriously.  Renew  us  in  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  which  produced  our 
great  Nation,  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  moral  order. 

In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  leadership  time 
is  reserved. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour 
of  12:30  p.m..  with  Senators  permitted 
to  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each,  and  with  certain  special 
orders  for  Messrs.  Gr.\ssley.  Gramm, 
ROBB.  and  Lautenberg. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley] 
is  recognized  to  speak  for  up  to  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grassley  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  586  are 
located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grassley  and 
Mr.  DeConcini  pertaining  to  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  585  are  located  in  today's 
Record  under  "Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.  ") 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
absence  of  a  quorum  having  been  sug- 
gested, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


WASHINGTON  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  week  dedicated  to  American  agri- 
culture I  should  like  to  honor  the  State 
of  Washington's  37,000  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  their  families.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  our  farmers  lead  the  Nation 
in  the  production  of  11  commodities. 
They  rank  in  the  top  10  States  in  an 
additional  18  separate  commodities.  In 
1991,  these  commodities  were  worth  a 
record  $4.8  billion  at  the  farm  gate  and 
the  value-added  contribution  to  the 
State's  economy  was  520  billion. 

As  you  travel  our  State  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  our  farmers  in  action. 
Trees  laden  with  sweet  cherries,  pears, 
and  apples  are  grown  from  Okanogan 
County  to  the  Yakima  Valley.  Red 
raspberries  range  from  Bellingham  to 
Vancouver.  Golden  wheat  fields  stretch 
across  eastern  Washington.  Orchards  of 
vines  laden  with  clusters  of  grapes  are 
destined  for  our  award-winning 
wineries.  Dairy  farms  and  cattle 
ranches,  along  with  fields  of  hops,  po- 
tatoes, asparagus,  carrots,  and  green 
peas  dot  our  landscape  from  border  to 
border. 

Washington  State  has  long  been 
known  for  its  agricultural  abundance 
and  diversity  of  crops,  not  only  nation- 
wide, but  worldwide.  On  average.  1 
farmer  or  rancher  provides  food  and 
fiber  for  128  people— 94  in  the  United 
States  and  34  in  other  countries.  About 
25  percent  of  Washington  State's  crops 
are  sold  inside  the  State,  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  the  crops  are  sold 
to  consumers  nationwide,  and  around 
25  percent  go  into  the  international 
marketplace. 


Mr.  President.  I  commend  these  hard- 
working farmers  and  ranchers  and 
their  families  for  helping  to  feed  people 
in  the  State,  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
point  of  no  quorum  having  been  made, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Roth  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  587  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  TRUTH  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
dozen  years  have  passed  since  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  Romero  was  killed  by  an 
assassin's  bullet  as  he  was  saying  mass 
in  a  chapel  in  San  Salvador.  Since 
then,  in  a  civil  war  of  unspeakable  bru- 
tality, an  estimated  75.000  Salvadorans 
died,  often  after  being  terribly  and  hor- 
ribly tortured.  Over  40.000  were  de- 
fenseless civilians. 

Throughout  this  period,  in  pursuit  of 
a  policy  eerily  reminiscent  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  the  United  States  poured 
over  $6  billion  in  aid  into  that  tiny 
country,  including  equipping  and  train- 
ing the  armed  forces.  With  our  support, 
the  Salvadoran  Army.  National  Guard. 
Treasury  Police,  and  other  units  that 
together  made  up  the  security  forces, 
grew  from  12,000  to  over  50.000  troops 
and  became  known  as  among  the  most 
ruthless  in  the  hemisphere.  They  were 
a  force  unto  themselves,  virtually  im- 
mune from  accountability,  led  by  an 
elitist  officer  corps  that  was  possessed 
by  a  messianic  anti-Communist  zeal 
that  justified  everything  from  death 
squads  to  institutionalized  corruption. 

Over  the  years.  I  and  others  urged 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations 
to  hold  the  Salvadoran  security  forces 
accountable    for    these    atrocities.    At 
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first,  we  were  told  that  the  abuses  did 
not  happen.  The  1981  El  Mozote  mas- 
sacre, when  the  infamous  U.S. -trained 
Atlacatl  Battalion  mercilously  slaugh- 
tered hundreds  of  villagers,  including 
children,  never  happened,  according  to 
the  American  Ambassador  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Thomas  Enders  at  the 
time. 

But  skeletons  do  not  lie,  and  we  now 
know  the  gruesome  truth.  There  is 
even  evidence  that  at  the  time  our  Am- 
bassador was  told  by  his  own  staff  that 
something  terrible  had  happ)ened  at  El 
Mozote,  but  chose  to  ignore  it.  Why? 
Because  if  we  admitted  it  happened  it 
would  complicate  the  task  of  winning 
support  in  Congress  for  more  aid,  more 
tax  dollars  to  go  down  to  support  these 
killers,  these  thugs,  these  murderers. 
That  choice,  of  the  means  justifying 
the  ends,  was  replayed  countless  times 
over  the  next  decade. 

Ten  years  later,  when  six  Jesuit 
priests,  their  housekeeper  and  her 
daughter,  were  murdered  by  the  same 
Atlacatl  Battalion,  the  Salvadoran 
High  Command  said,  of  course,  it  was 
not  them.  It  was  the  FMLN.  The  Em- 
ba.ssy.  either  still  too  blind  or  ignorant 
or  malicious  to  accept  it.  ignored  the 
truth.  Now  we  find  the  Minister  of  De- 
fense, gave  the  deadly  orders  and  then 
conspired  to  cover  it  up. 

Even  then,  when  there  were  finally 
enough  votes  to  cut  the  flow  of  mili- 
tary aid.  the  administration  continued 
to  argue  that  without  our  aid  the  Sal- 
vadoran military  would  do  even  worse 
things,  forgetting,  or  ignoring,  that  it 
was  the  soldiers  we  trained  who  had 
committed  these  atrocities. 

Can  you  imagine?  Send  more  tax  dol- 
lars to  these  murderers  because  if  we 
do  not.  they  will  commit  more  murders 
than  they  commit  with  our  tax  dollars. 
What  an  Alice  in  Wonderland  excuse 
for  a  foreign  policy. 

I  have  lost  count  of  the  number  of 
letters  I  received  over  the  years  from 
various  government  officials,  both 
American  and  Salvadoran,  denying 
what  so  many  people  knew  to  be  the 
truth. 

The  truth.  That  crucial  element  that 
was  conspicuously  lacking  in  our  pol- 
icy. Finally,  we  have  it. 

As  part  of  the  Salvadoran  peace  ac- 
cords, signed  by  the  Government  and 
the  FMLN  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  two  sides  agreed 
that  a  Truth  Commission  would  be  cre- 
ated to  investigate  unsolved  human 
rights  cases.  The  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment and  the  FMLN  deserve  praise  for 
endorsing  the  principle  of  accountabil- 
ity for  their  violent  past  on  which  the 
Commission's  investigation  is  based. 

The  Salvadoran  people,  especially 
the  2.000  brave  witnesses  who  overcame 
their  fear  and  came  forward  and  gave 
testimony,  deserve  special  recognition. 

Several  months  ago.  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  Truth  Commission's  in- 
vestigation  was  not  going  to   be   the 


whitewash  some  had  assumed,  the 
Cristiani  government  tried  to  stop  pub- 
lication of  the  names  of  those  impli- 
cated in  the  report.  When  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  refused,  the  Govern- 
ment then  urged  that  the  names  re- 
main secret  until  after  the  1994  elec- 
tions. Again,  the  Secretary  General  in- 
sisted that  the  peace  accords  be  hon- 
ored. 

Mr.  President,  the  contribution  of 
the  United  Nations  in  brokering  and 
enforcing  the  Salvadoran  peace  accords 
cannot  be  overstated.  Despite  viola- 
tions by  both  sides  and  countless  other 
crises  around  the  globe,  the  Secretary 
General  and  his  representative  worked 
tirelessly  to  keep  the  peace  process  on 
track. 

Equally  important,  by  ensuring  that 
the  names  of  those  responsible  for 
these  crimes  are  known,  the  Secretary 
General  has  set  in  motion  a  process  for 
putting  this  terrible  chapter  in  El  Sal- 
vador's history  to  rest.  The  people  of 
that  country  can  now  decide  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  government 
service,  who  deserves  the  honor  of  mili- 
tary rank,  and  who  should  be  account- 
able for  their  crimes. 

The  results  of  the  Commission's  in- 
vestigation comes  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone  who  bothered  to  see  and  listen 
to  what  was  happening  in  El  Salvador. 
The  Minister  of  Defense.  Emilio  Ponce, 
defiant  to  the  end.  saw  the  writing  on 
the  wall  and  resigned  3  days  before  the 
report  became  public.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  President  Cristiani  and  the 
U.S.  Embassy  have  known  for  months, 
if  not  years,  of  Ponce's  involvement  in 
the  Jesuits'  case  and  others,  yet  they 
continued  to  treat  him  with  respect. 

Other  high  ranking  officers  named  in 
the  report,  who  the  Salvadoran  people 
have  feared  for  years,  remain  on  the 
job  today.  They  were  named  by  the  ad 
hoc  Commission  for  removal,  but 
President  Cristiani,  in  open  violation 
of  the  peace  accords,  still  refuses  to  re- 
move them.  In  early  January.  Senator 
DODD  and  I  sent  a  letter  to  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Baker  urging  a  suspen- 
sion of  all  remaining  military  aid  until 
the  ad  hoc  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions are  fully  implemented.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  do  just  that. 

The  FMLN  commanders  are  also  ac- 
cused of  pursuing  a  campaign  of  human 
rights  violations,  including  hundreds  of 
deaths  and  disappearances,  and  the  as- 
sassinations of  11  civilian  mayors  and 
several  U.S.  servicemen. 

The  Commission  also  exposes  the  ter- 
rible toll  carried  out  by  military  and 
rightwing  death  squads,  paid  for  by  the 
Salvadoran  business  elite,  including 
some  living  in  Miami  during  the  early 
1980's  with  little  apparent  attention 
from  the  United  States  Government. 

President  Cristiani  has  proposed  an 
amnesty  for  those  involved  in  atroc- 
ities, the  majority  of  whom  are  from 
the  Government's  security  forces.  The 


Truth  Commission  calls  for  punish- 
ment, and  recommends  that  certain 
FMLN  and  military  personnel  be 
barred  from  government  service  for  at 
least  10  years.  At  the  same  time,  it 
notes  that  the  flawed  Salvadoran  jus- 
tice system  is  incapable  of  carrying  out 
punishment  and  suggests  several  im- 
portant, and  long  overdue,  reforms. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  Truth  Commission, 
Belisario  Bentancur,  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  Colombia,  Reinaldo  Figueredo 
Planchard,  the  former  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Venezuela,  and  Thomas 
Buergenthal,  professor  of  law  at  George 
Washington  University.  They  have  per- 
formed a  service  of  enormous,  and  his- 
toric importance,  which  should  be  a 
model  for  other  countries  that  are 
emerging  from  divisive  civil  conflicts. 
For  countries  like  El  Salvador  that 
seek  to  put  the  trauma  of  war  behind 
them,  they  must  first  go  through  the 
catharsis  of  facing  the  truth. 

We  should  heed  that  same  lesson. 
Year  after  year,  we  debated  United 
States  policy  toward  El  Salvador  on 
this  floor.  Year  after  year,  I  and  others 
put  into  the  Record  the  abundant  evi- 
dence of  atrocities  by  the  Salvadoran 
military,  and  year  after  year  we  heard 
the  denials  and  the  long  speeches  about 
how  they  deserved  our  support.  Rather 
than  open  their  eyes,  the  proponents  of 
aid  attacked  the  integrity  of  the 
human  rights  groups  that  had  gathered 
the  evidence  of  abuses,  often  at  great 
personal  risk.  The  State  Department 
lobbied  hard  for  that  aid,  always  citing 
the  FMLN  abuses,  as  they  should  have, 
but  so  often  remaining  tight-lipped 
about  abuses  linked  to  the  military. 
Today,  ignoring  the  75.000  dead,  it  calls 
its  policy  a  success. 

No  longer  can  they  close  their  eyes. 
It  was  Roberto  D'Aubuisson,  founder  of 
the  ruling  ARENA  Party,  who  ordered 
the  assassination  of  Archbishop  Ro- 
mero. It  was  the  military  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
atrocities.  And  it  was  the  officers  who 
received  our  training  who  were  among 
the  worst  offenders. 

I  give  the  State  Department  credit 
for  pushing  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment toward  a  peace  settlement  in  the 
final  hours.  But  it  was  the  Congress 
that  showed  the  real  courage  2  years 
ago  by  cutting  the  aid.  and  sending  the 
message  that  we  would  no  longer  sup- 
port any  group  of  thugs  who  put  on  a 
uniform,  call  themselves  the  army,  and 
go  out  and  slaughter  their  own  people. 

I  urge  the  Clinton  administration  to 
conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the  U.S. 
military  training  program  so  many  of 
these  officers  received.  Time  and  again, 
from  Indonesia  to  Central  America,  de- 
fenders of  the  IMET  Program  have  said 
it  was  needed  to  professionalize  the 
armed  forces  of  those  countries.  As 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  I  have  begun  to  shift 
the    focus    of   the    IMET   Program    to 
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courses  in  human  rights  and  military 
justice,  and  to  train  civilians  in  de- 
fense management.  This  Is  a  first  step, 
but  I  believe  the  IMET  Program  is  in 
need  of  a  major  overhaul. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  Special 
Investigative  Unit.  The  SIU  is  the 
United  States-funded  criminal  inves- 
tigative unit  in  El  Salvador,  staffed  by 
military  officers,  that  the  State  De- 
partment created  to  investigate  the 
most  serious  human  rights  cases.  In 
what  has  to  be  among  most  egregious 
perversions  of  our  aid  program  there, 
we  now  have  evidence  that  two  of  the 
SIU's  commanders,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  gathering  evidence  of  abuses, 
aided  in  the  coverup  of  the  Jesuit  mur- 
ders. Two  years  ago  I  held  up  funding 
for  the  SIU  until  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment provided  a  plan  to  remove  it 
from  the  control  of  the  military.  De- 
spite repeated  promises,  that  plan 
never  arrived. 

Finally,  just  as  the  Truth  Commis- 
sion urges  accountability  for  the  Sal- 
vadorans  who  committed  abuses  or 
conspired  to  hide  the  truth,  so  should 
our  own  administration  review  the  con- 
duct of  Its  officials.  Those  who  had 
credible  information  about  abuses  but 
chose  to  look  the  other  way,  or  claimed 
not  to  know  or  to  shift  the  blame, 
should  be  held  to  account. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  ever  was  a  pol- 
icy that  lacked  a  moral  foundation, 
where  the  means,  no  matter  how  repug- 
nant, were  seen  to  justify  the  ends,  this 
was  it.  I  urge  all  Senators,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, especially  those  who  em- 
braced this  policy,  to  read  the  Commis- 
sion's report.  Ask  yourselves,  when 
over  the  past  dozen  years  should  we 
have  acted  differently,  or  spoken  out, 
rather  than  remain  silent?  If  we  can 
answer  that  question  perhaps  we  can 
prevent  the  repetition  of  so  much 
senseless  suffering. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  Truth 
Commissions  report,  and  a  copy  of 
Senator  Dodds  and  my  letter,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary 
introduction 

The  Commission  on  the  Truth  (herein 
■'Truth  Commission")  was  so  named  because 
its  very  purpose  and  function  have  been  to 
seek,  find  and  make  public  the  truth  about 
the  acts  of  violence  committed  by  both  sides 
in  El  Salvador  during  a  civil  war  in  which 
more  than  75.000  Salvadorans  were  killed. 
This  report  attempts  to  set  out,  with  de- 
tailed examples  based  on  extensive  testi- 
mony and  investigation,  responsibility  for 
some  of  the  worst  and  most  widespread  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  in  El  Salvador  be- 
tween 1980  and  July  1991. 

Peace  is  always  made  by  those  who  have 
fought  the  war.  With  the  support  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  the  parties  in  conflict  explicitly 
established  this  Commission  and  gave  it  its 
mandate  under  the  peace  accord.  In  so  act- 
ing, the  government  of  El  Salvador  and  the 


guerrillais  of  the  Farabundo  Marti  National 
Liberation  Front  (FMLN)  abandoned  frat- 
ricide and  embraced  the  principle  that  the 
responsibility  for  acts  of  violence  must  be 
publicly  recognized,  that  victims  must  be  re- 
membered and  that  the  perpetrators  must  be 
identified. 

This  report  is  based  also  on  the  principle 
that  individuals,  even  those  caught  up  in  the 
fury  of  civil  war  and  the  orders  of  superiors, 
are  accountable  for  their  actions.  By  com- 
mitting themselves  to  remember  the  tragic 
violence  of  their  recent  past  and  by  calling 
for  accountability  in  their  new  national 
quest  for  peace,  the  Salvadoran  people  and 
their  leaders  have  set  a  standard  that  offers 
hope  in  a  world  ravaged  daily  by  newly  ter- 
rible civil  wars  and  gross  abuses  of  human 
rights. 

For  their  vision  and  their  courage  in  em- 
bracing these  ends,  the  government,  the 
former  guerrillas  and  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador deserve  the  praise  and  respect  of  the 
International  community.  The  members  of 
the  Truth  Commission  believe  that  El  Sal- 
vador's commitment  to  face  the  past  will  go 
far  to  strengthen  the  determination  to  find 
out  the  truth,  to  put  an  end  to  impunity  and 
cover-up,  and  to  encourage  reconciliation  by 
means  of  democratic  processes  instead  of  vi- 
olence. 

Bitter  though  the  truth  may  prove  to  be  in 
some  cases,  recognizing  what  happened  in  El 
Salvador  is  the  first  essential  step  to  assur- 
ing that  it  will  not  happen  again.  For  more 
than  a  decade  a  convulsion  of  violence  seized 
El  Salvador.  The  army,  security  forces  and 
death  squads  linked  to  them  committed  mas- 
sacres, sometimes  of  hundreds  of  people  at  a 
time.  They  also  carried  out  targeted  assas- 
sinations of  many  others,  including  the 
country's  archbishop  and  six  Jesuit  priests. 

The  FMLN  guerrillas  also  followed  a  logic 
of  violence  that  led  to  grave  human  rights 
violations.  They  killed,  kidnapped  and  dis- 
appeared civilians,  dissidents  within  the 
rebel  movement,  public  officials,  mayors, 
judges  and  unarmed  U.S.  military  personnel. 

This  outburst  of  violence  has  deep  roots  in 
a  history  of  violence  in  El  Salvador  that  per- 
mitted political  opponents  to  be  defined  as 
enemies  to  be  eliminated.  A  mentality  of  vi- 
olence affected  all  sides  in  the  war.  It  was  re- 
inforced by  the  lack  of  a  credible  judicial 
system.  Such  hatred,  killing  and  acceptance 
of  injustice  must  never  again  be  allowed  in 
El  Salvador  to  destroy  dialogue,  tolerance, 
and  reconciliation. 

Truth  alone,  however,  is  not  enough  to  at- 
tain the  further  goal  of  national  reconcili- 
ation and  reuniting  the  Salvadoran  family. 
Forgiveness  also  is  indispensable.  The  abuses 
and  the  pain  inflicted  on  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  in  El  Salvador  will  not  and  should  not 
be  forgotten.  It  is  the  Commission's  hope 
that  the  sense  of  justice  that  truth  gives 
voice  to.  will  in  time  help  them  to  forgive. 

By  accepting  the  challenge  of  truth  and  of 
peace,  the  government  and  the  former  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador  have  assumed  a  special 
responsibility.  Salvadoran  society— a  society 
of  sacrifice  and  hope— is  watching  them  from 
the  vantage  point  of  history.  The  future  of 
the  nation  summons  them,  a  nation  which  is 
moving  forward  under  the  influence  of  one 
dominant  idea:  to  lift  itself  out  of  the  ruins 
in  order  to  hold  high,  like  a  banner,  the  vi- 
sion of  its  future.  It  is  the  Commission's 
hope  that  a  more  just  El  Salvador  will  arise 
from  the  ashes  of  a  war  in  which  all  sides 
were  unjust. 

THE  MANDATE  AND  METHODOLOGY  OK  THE 
TRUTH  COM.MISSION 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  three 
international  notables  selected  by  the  Sec- 


retary General  of  the  United  Nations  in  con- 
sultation with  the  parties:  Belisario 
Betancur.  former  president  of  Colombia; 
Reinaldo  Figrueredo  Planchart.  former  for- 
eign minister  of  Venezuela;  and  Thomas 
Buergenthal,  Professor  of  Law,  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

The  Commission  was  not  established  as  a 
judicial  body.  Instead  it  was  given  six 
months  under  the  terms  of  the  Salvadoran 
peace  accords  to  carry  out  four  main  tasks; 
to  clarify  the  worst  human  rights  abuses  of 
the  war  by  all  sides;  to  study  with  special 
care  the  impunity  with  which  the  Salva- 
doran military  and  security  forces  commit- 
ted abuses;  to  make  legal,  political  or  ad- 
ministrative recommendations  to  prevent  a 
repeat  of  past  abuses;  and,  finally,  to  stimu- 
late national  reconciliation.  Both  the  guer- 
rillas and  the  government  committed  them- 
selves to  carry  out  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations. 

In  seeking,  as  mandated,  the  most  thor- 
ough accounting  possible  of  human  rights 
abuses  in  the  war.  this  report  names  the  in- 
stitutions and  those  individuals  whom  the 
Commission  found  responsible  in  the  cases  it 
studied. 

The  Commission  received  direct  testimony 
from  2000  sources  relating  to  7000  victims  and 
information  from  secondary  sources  relating 
to  more  than  18,000  victims.  Given  this 
amount  of  testimony,  the  Commission  could 
only  deal  with  a  small  portion  of  the  thou- 
sands of  abuses  committed  in  the  War.  It 
chose  to  select  a  sample  of  cases  that  either 
reflected  the  most  shocking  events  of  the 
conflict  or  formed  part  of  a  broader,  system- 
atic pattern  of  abuse. 

All  witnesses  who  requested  it,  were  guar- 
anteed confidentiality  to  protect  their  lives 
and  encourage  frankness.  Based  on  the  num- 
ber of  corroborating  accounts  and  other  evi- 
dence in  a  particular  case,  the  Commission 
used  three  levels  of  certainty  in  reaching  its 
conclusion:  overwhelming  evidence,  substan- 
tial evidence  and  sufficient  evidence.  Some 
cases  could  not  be  resolved.  The  testimony  of 
a  single  witness  or  other  single  source,  no 
matter  who  compelling,  was  deemed  insuffi- 
cient to  make  a  judgment  if  not  backed  up 
by  other  evidence. 

CASES  STUDIES 

Before  addressing  specific  cases  presented 
in  the  report,  the  Commission  also  provides 
a  chronological  overview  of  the  history  of  vi- 
olence from  1980  to  1991. 

1.  The  killings  of  six  Jesuit  priests. 

2.  Extra-judicial  killings: 
San  Francisco  Guajoyo; 

Six  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Revolution- 
ary Front; 

Four  American  churchwomen; 

El  Junquillo; 

Four  Dutch  journalists; 

Attack  on  FMLN  hospital  and  execution  of 
a  nurse; 

Las  Hojas; 

San  Sebastian; 

Garcia  Arandigoyen; 

FENASTRAS  and  COMADRES; 

Hector  Oqueli. 

3.  Forced  Disappearances: 
Ventura  and  Mejia; 
Rivas  Hernandez; 

Chan  Chan  and  Massi. 

4.  Massacres  of  peasants  by  the  army: 
El  Mozote; 

Rio  Sumpul; 
El  Calabozo. 

5.  Death  Squad  Killings: 
Archbishop  Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero; 
Mario  Zamora; 

Tehuicho; 


Killings  of  agrarian  reform  advisers  at 
Sheraton  Hotel. 

6.  Violence  by  the  FMLN: 

Murder  of  mayors; 

Zona  Rosa; 

Herbert  Ernesto  Anaya  Sanabria; 

Napoleon  Romero  Garcia  (Migruel 
Castellanos); 

Francisco  Peccorinl  Lettona; 

Attorney  General  Jose  Roberto  Garcia  Al- 
varado; 

Jose  Francisco  Guerrero; 

Two  American  survivors  of  a  helicopter 
shot  down  by  the  FMLN; 

Kidnapping  of  Ines  Duarte  and  Villeda; 

Murder  of  a  judge  in  Carolina. 

Summary  of  conclusions  in  some  of  the 
major  cases  studied: 

1.  JESUIT  PRIESTS 

The  Commission  found  that  in  November 
1989,  several  members  of  the  Salvadoran 
Army  high  command  ordered  the  murder  of 
the  Jesuits.  Officers  at  the  military  academy 
organized  the  killings.  Elements  of  the  army 
Atlacatl  battalion  murdered  the  six  priests, 
their  housekeeper  and  her  young  daughter; 
then  attempted  to  leave  evidence  falsely  im- 
plicating the  rebel  FMLN. 

For  their  part  in  ordering  the  killings,  the 
Commission  calls  for  the  immediate  dismis- 
sal and  banning  forever  from  military  and 
security  duties  of  Defense  Minister,  General 
Rene  Emllio  Ponce;  Vice-Minister  General 
Orlando  Zepeda;  former  vice-minister  of  pub- 
lic security  Col.  Inocente  Montano;  Chief  of 
Staff.  General  Gilberto  Rubio  Rubio:  former 
Air  Force  commander,  general  Juan  Rafael 
Bustillo;  Col.  Francisco  Elena  Fuentes.  and 
Col.  Guillermo  Alfredo  Benavides.  For  their 
part  in  covering-up  the  killings,  the  Com- 
mission cites  Army  chief  of  staff  General 
Gilberto  Rubio  Rubio;  the  former  com- 
mander of  the  Atlacatl  battalion.  Col.  Oscar 
Alberto  Leon  Linares;  and  the  legal  adviser 
to  the  army  high  command.  Rodolfo  Antonio 
Parker  Soto. 

2.  EL  MOZOTE 

The  Commission  finds  that  the  army  killed 
over  200  people  in  El  Mozote,  including 
women  and  children  in  1980.  It  cites  former 
Atlacatl  battalion  commander  Col.  Domingo 
Monterrosa  Barrios;  Col.  Natividad  de  Jesus 
Caceres  Cabrera,  a  major  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre.  The  Commission  also  cites  Su- 
preme Court  President  Mauricio  Gutierrez 
Castro  for  improper  interference  in  the  judi- 
cial proceedings  concerning  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  massacre. 

3.  ARCHBISHOP  OSCAR  ARNULFO  RO.MERO 

The  Commission  finds  that  Major  Roberto 
D'Aubuisson  ordered  the  assassination  of  the 
Archbishop  and  that  Army  Capt.  Eduardo 
Avila  and  former  Capt.  Alvaro  Saravia.  as 
well  as  Fernando  Sagrera  played  an  active 
role  in  the  assassination.  The  Commission 
further  finds  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  El 
Salvador  played  an  active  role  in  impeding 
the  extradition  from  the  United  States  of 
Capt.  Saravia. 

i.  ASSASSINATIONS  OF  .MAY'ORS  BY  THE  FMLN 

The  Commission  finds  that  the  General 
Command  of  the  FMLN  approved  the  killing 
of  civilian  mayors  and  that  the  People's  Rev- 
olutionary Army  (ERP)  of  the  FMLN  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  killing  of  a  least  eleven 
mayors.  The  Commission  cites  ERF 
commandantes  Joaquin  Villalobos,  Ana 
Guadelupe  Martinez,  Mercedes  del  Carmen 
Letona.  Jorge  Melendez.  and  Marisol  Galindo 
for  having  responsibility  for  the  executions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Truth  Commission  concluded  its  re- 
port   with    wide-ranging    recommendations 


aimed  at  removing  human  rights  violators 
from  public  offices,  reforming  the  justice 
system  and  the  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as  to 
promote  human  rights,  democracy,  the  rule 
of  law  and  national  reconciliation. 

I.  THOSE  CITED  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  IN 
THE  REPORT 

The  Commission  recommends  that  those 
individuals  it  found  to  be  responsible  for  se- 
rious abuses  of  human  rights  who  today  hold 
public  or  military  office  should  be  removed 
immediately.  They  should  also  not  have  ac- 
cess to  public  office,  or  a  public  role,  in  El 
Salvador  for  at  least  10  years.  They  should 
also  be  prohibited  from  ever  holding  any 
military  or  security  responsibility. 

Based  on  its  investigation,  the  Commission 
calls  for  the  removal  from  the  Salvadoran 
armed  forces  or  from  any  other  public  office 
of  more  than  40  military  personnel.  They  in- 
clude Minister  of  Defense  General  Rene 
Emilio  Ponce;  Vice-Minister,  General  Or- 
lando Zepeda;  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Gilberto 
Rubio  Rubio,  former  Air  Force  commander. 
General  Juan  Rafael  Bustillo;  former  vice- 
minister  for  public  security.  Col.  Inocente 
Montano;  Col.  Francisco  Elena  Fuentes  and 
former  commander  of  the  Atlacatl  battalion. 
Col.  Oscar  Alberto  Leon  Linares,  among  oth- 
ers. All  of  the  above  officers  are  cited  for 
their  role  in  either  ordering  or  concealing 
the  murder  of  six  Jesuit  priests,  along  with 
their  housekeeper  and  her  daughter.  Former 
National  Guard  commander.  General 
Eugenio  Vides  Casanova,  is  cited  for  playing 
a  role  in  the  cover-up  of  the  murders  of  four 
American  religious  workers. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  that 
former  rebel  FMLN  leaders  be  barred  from 
holding  public  office  for  a  decade.  They  in- 
clude the  commandantes  Joaquin  Villalobos, 
Ana  Guadalupe  Martinez,  and  Jorge 
Melendez,  among  others.  They  are  cited  as 
the  commanders  responsible  for  the  murders 
of  more  than  11  civilian  mayors. 

The  Commission  also  lists  Captain  Alvaro 
Saravia  and  Captain  Eduardo  Avila  for  the 
murder  of  Archbishop  Oscar  Arnulfo  Romero. 
Avila  is  also  cited,  along  with  Lt.  Rodolfo 
Isidro  Lopez  Sibrian  and  Major  Mario  Denis 
Moran  as  being  responsible  for  either  order- 
ing or  concealing  the  killings  of  three  agrar- 
ian reform  advisers  at  the  Sheraton  hotel. 

The  Commission  cites  some  former  mili- 
tary officers  who  are  now  deceased,  but  who 
played  a  major  role  in  the  civil  war.  They  in- 
clude former  Major  Roberto  D'Aubuisson. 
who  is  cited  for  organizing  death  squads  and 
ordering  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Romero. 
Also  cited  is  deceased  Col.  Domingo 
Monterrosa  Barrios,  for  being  the  com- 
mander in  charge  of  the  massacre  at  El 
Mozote. 

The  Commission  cites  civilian  participants 
in  human  rights  abuses.  .Among  these  is  Fer- 
nando (El  Negro)  Sagrera.  for  helping  plan 
the  murder  of  Archbishop  Romero  and  Hans 
Christ  for  assisting  in  the  killing  of  three 
agrarian  reform  experts  at  the  Sheraton 
hotel.  Rodofo  Antonio  Parker  Soto,  former 
legal  adviser  to  the  Army  high  command,  is 
cited  for  helping  conceal  the  role  of  senior 
officers  in  the  killing  of  the  six  Jesuit 
priests.  Hector  Antonio  Regalado.  the  former 
head  of  security  for  Roberto  D'Aubuisson.  is 
cited  for  organizing  and  managing  death 
squads. 

The  president  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Dr. 
Mauricio  Gutierrez  Castro  is  cited  for  im- 
proper interference  in  the  legal  investigation 
of  the  massacre  of  El  Mozote. 

II.  THE  FMLN 

In  broad  terms,  the  Commission  finds  the 
FMLN    responsible    for    having    committed 


"grave  acts  of  violence"  including  assassina- 
tions, disappearances  and  kidnappings  dur- 
ing the  war  that  violated  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  law.  The  Commission  received 
more  than  800  denunciations  of  grave  viola- 
tions by  the  FMLN,  including  nearly  400 
killings  and  over  300  disappearances. 

The  Commission  calls  on  the  FMLN  to  re- 
nounce forever  all  forms  of  violence  in  the 
pursuit  of  political  ends. 

III.  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

The  vast  majority  of  abuses  studied  by  the 
Commission  were  committed  by  members  of 
the  armed  forces  or  groups  allied  to  them.  In 
order  to  promote  the  urgent  need  in  El  Sal- 
vador to  professionalize  the  military,  bring 
it  under  civilian  control  and  instill  it  with  a 
respect  for  human  rights,  the  Commission 
makes  the  following  recommendations. 

(1)  Immediate  removal  from  the  military 
of  all  officers  cited  for  human  rights  and 
other  major  violations. 

(2)  Steps  to  assure  civilian  control  of  mili- 
tary promotions,  the  military  budget  and  all 
intelligence  services. 

(3)  A  new.  legally  backed,  provision  per- 
mitting military  personnel  to  refuse  to  obey 
unlawful  orders. 

(4)  Steps  to  cut  all  ties  between  the  mili- 
tary and  private  armed  groups  or  other  para- 
military groups. 

(5)  The  profound  study  of  human  rights  at 
the  military  academy  and  in  other  officer 
training  courses. 

IV.  DEATH  SQUADS 

The  Commission  finds  that  death  squads, 
often  operated  by  the  military  and  supported 
by  powerful  businessmen,  land-owners  and 
some  leading  politicians,  have  long  acted  in 
El  Salvador  and  remain  a  potential  menace. 
The  Commission  received  testimony  on  more 
than  800  victims  of  death  squads. 

This  problem  is  so  serious  that  the  Com- 
mission calls  for  a  special  investigation  of 
death  squads  in  order  to  reveal  and  then  put 
an  end  to  such  activity.  The  Commission  is 
especially  concerned  by  the  close  relation 
between  the  military,  hired  assassins  and  ex- 
tremists within  the  Salvadoran  business 
community  and  some  affluent  families,  who 
resorted  to  killing  to  settle  disputes.  This 
practice  must  end. 

The  Commission  also  is  concerned  that 
Salvadoran  exiles  living  in  Miami  helped  ad- 
minister death  squad  activities  between  1980 
and  1983.  with  apparently  little  attention 
from  the  U.S.  government.  Such  use  of 
American  territory  for  acts  of  terrorism 
abroad  should  be  investigated  and  never  al- 
lowed to  be  repeated. 

v.  THE  JUS-nCE  SYSTEM 

The  Commission  finds  that  the  system  of 
justice  in  El  Salvador  is  highly  deficient.  It 
makes  several  recommendations  to  address 
this  profound  problem  that  permitted  the 
abuse  of  human  rights  in  El  Salvador. 

(1)  The  report  calls  for  the  immediate  im- 
plementation of  constitutional  reforms  re- 
quiring the  turnover  of  the  present  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  particular,  the 
president  of  the  court.  Dr.  Mauricio 
Gutierrez  Castro,  is  cited  for  unprofessional 
conduct. 

(2)  Bring  about  a  true  separation  of  powers 
between  the  executive,  legislature  and  the 
judiciary  in  order  to  depoliticize  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  in  particular  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  El  Salvador. 

(3)  The  power  of  the  head  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  centralized  power  over  the  rest 
of  the  judiciary  should  be  reduced. 

(4)  The  report  calls  for  the  already  created 
Independent   Judicial   Council    to   be    made 
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truly  Independent,  so  that  It  can  oversee  the 
runctloning  of  the  judicial  system.  This 
group  will  review  the  professional  capacity 
of  all  serving  judges.  This  group  should  be 
given  the  power  to  appoint  or  remove  judges, 
taking  that  power  away  trom  the  Supreme 
Court. 

(5)  Judges  should  be  provided  adequate  sal- 
aries. 

(6)  E^xtra-judicial  confessions  should  be 
prohibited;  the  right  to  a  lawyer  should  be 
strengthened;  strict  limits  should  be  placed 
on  pre-trial  detention;  those  who  can  order 
detentions  should  be  limited  and  defined;  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  presumption 
of  innocence  should  be  strengthened. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington  DC.  January  11,  1993. 
Hon.  Lawrence  Eagleburger. 
Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  strong  supporters 
of  the  UN-brokered  peace  accords  between 
the   Government    of   El    Salvador   and    the 
FMLN  which  ended  a  dozen  years  of  civil 
war.      we     are      dismayed      by      President 
Cristiani's  decision  not  to  fully  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commis- 
sion by  the  December  31  UN  deadline.  We  be- 
lieve  the  implementation   of  the   Commis- 
sion's recommendations  in  a  timely  manner 
is  crucial  to  El  Salvador's  future. 

Ultimately,  it  is  up  to  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  to  determine  that  the 
peace  accords,  which  every  Salvadoran  citi- 
zen has  a  stake  in.  are  being  complied  with. 
However,  until  then,  we  urge  you  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  withhold  obligation  or  de- 
livery of  any  further  military  assistance  for 
El  Salvador.  We  believe  the  United  States 
must  take  this  step  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces  that  they  cannot 
expect  our  support  unless  they  fully  comply 
with  the  peace  accords. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  Leahy. 

Chairman, 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee. 
Chris  Dodd, 

Chairman. 
Western  Hemisphere  Subcommittee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breaux).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  [Mr.  Gramm]  is 
now  recog:nized  to  speak  for  up  to  10 
minutes. 


THE  CLINTON  BUDGET 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  want, 
today,  to  talk  about  the  Clinton  budget 
as  adopted  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. As  my  colleagues  know  and  as 
the  people  of  America  know,  we  are 
moving  toward  floor  consideration  of 
this  budget  in  the  Senate,  probably 
this  week.  What  I  am  going  to  try  to  do 
beginning  today  and  each  morning 
until  we  bring  the  budget  up  is  talk 
about  the  budget  and  talk  about  the 
choice  we  are  making.  There  is  a  Bib- 
lical admonition  we  are  all  familiar 
with,  that  says  "ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free.  "  If  there  is  a  problem  with  that 
Biblical  admonition,  it  is  that  it  does 
not  tell  you  how  you  are  going  to  know 
the  truth. 

This  speech  today,  and  the  ones  I  will 
be  giving  each  morning  until  we  bring 


up  the  budget,  represent  my  modest 
contribution  toward  helping  people 
know  the  truth  so  it  may  make  them 
free.  What  I  tried  to  do  is  to  reduce  the 
Clinton  budget  as  it  will  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  down  to  some  very 
simple  charts.  I  think  these  charts 
really  tell  the  whole  story.  The  first 
chart  tries  to  reduce  it  down  In  a  form 
that  the  American  people  can  under- 
stand, in  what  I  call  the  Dicky  Flatt 
baseline. 

In  other  words,  what  I  want  to  do  in 
taxes,  in  nondefense  and  in  defense 
spending,  is  to  start  out  with  the  world 
as  we  know  it  today  and  ask  the  simple 
question:  Over  5  years,  if  everything 
that  President  Clinton  claims  his  budg- 
et will  do  it  will  do,  if  every  savings  in 
that  budget  occurs,  what  will  the  world 
look  like  at  the  end  of  those  5  years?  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  about  as  fair  a  test 
as  you  can  give  a  budget,  assume  ev- 
erything it  says  will  happen,  in  fact, 
happens.  I  think  when  you  do  that  you 
get  a  pretty  startling  picture  of  the 
Clinton  budget. 

First  of  all,  taxes  over  the  next  5 
years  will  rise  $1,332  billion.  Over  the 
next  5  years  we  will  collect  $1,332  bil- 
lion more  in  taxes  from  the  American 
people  than  we  collect  today. 

Second,  nondefense  spending  on  a 
myriad  of  programs  will  rise  by  $840 
billion.  That  will  be  the  largest  &-year 
increase  in  nondefense  spending  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  and  as  you 
can  see  from  looking  at  the  line  on  the 
chart,  it  is  virtually  an  explosion  of 
nondefense  spending,  up  $840  billion. 

Defense  will  decline  by  $154  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  Stated  in  a  form 
I  think  is  easy  to  understand,  starting 
from  where  we  are  today  in  taxes,  non- 
defense  spending,  and  defense  spending, 
what  the  Clinton  budget  does  is  it  basi- 
cally cuts  defense  by  $154  billion,  raises 
nondefense  spending  by  $840  billion, 
and  taxes  go  up  by  $1,332  billion. 

Let  me  talk  about  what  this  means 
in,  I  think,  commonsense  terms.  What 
is  the  Clinton  vision  for  America?  I  am 
fond  of  saying  budgets  are  important, 
not  because  they  have  something  to  do 
with  numbers  but  because  they  have 
something  to  do  with  vision — because 
they  tell  you  what  kind  of  America  we 
want.  What  is  the  Clinton  vision  and 
what  does  it  look  like  when  you  take 
all  these  numbers  and  reduce  them  to 
something  you  can  understand? 

Let  me  just  give  two  definitions  of 
the  vision  that  to  me  make  a  point.  At 
the  peak  of  the  Johnson  Great  Society 
programs,  nondefense  spending — social 
spending— as  a  percentage  of  gross  na- 
tional product,  was  10  percent.  At  the 
peak  of  the  Johnson  Great  Society  we 
were  spending  10  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar earned  in  America  on  social  pro- 
grams. 

If  fully  implemented,  the  Clinton 
plan  will  mean  that  nondefense  spend- 
ing will  rise  to  19.3  percent  of  the  GNP, 
or  almost  20  cents  out  of  every  dollar 


earned  by  everybody  in  America  will  go 
to  the  Government  to  spend  on  social 
spending.  The  first  point  I  want  to 
make,  which  I  think  is  pretty  star- 
tling, as  a  percentage  of  the  economy, 
social  spending  under  the  Clinton  plan 
will  be  twice  what  it  was  at  the  peak  of 
the  LBJ  Great  Society  program.  We 
will  be  spending  twice  as  much  of  the 
total  resources  of  our  economy  on  so- 
cial programs  under  the  Clinton  plan 
as  we  spent  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
President  at  the  peak  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs. 

Second,  as  compared  to  Jimmy 
Carter  on  defense,  when  our  defenses 
were  deemed  to  be  insufficient  and  we 
embarked  in  the  1980's  on  a  defense 
buildup  that  ended  up  winning  the  cold 
war,  tearing  down  the  Berlin  Wall,  lib- 
erating Eastern  Europe,  transforming 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  when  defense  was 
at  its  lowest  during  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, we  were  spending  6.1  percent 
of  GNP  on  defense.  Under  the  Clinton 
vision,  that  will  be  cut  to  3.2  percent. 

So  let  me  just  state  it  in  simple 
terms.  We  will  be  spending  twice  as 
much  on  social  programs  as  a  percent- 
age of  GNP  under  the  Clinton  vision  as 
we  did  at  the  peak  of  the  Johnson 
Great  Society,  and  under  the  Clinton 
vision  we  will  be  spending  half  as  much 
on  defense  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  as 
we  spent  when  President  Carter  was 
President. 

What  do  we  get  for  all  this?  What  do 
we  get  for  this  massive  tax  increase, 
and  for  this  dramatic  reordering  of  pri- 
orities in  terms  of  what  the  budget  de- 
bate is  supposed  to  be  about,  reducing 
the  deficit?  After  all  these  taxes,  after 
all  this  spending,  after  all  these  de- 
fense cuts,  what  actually  happens  is 
that  if  everything  President  Clinton 
promises  comes  true  in  his  4-year  term 
as  President,  the  Federal  debt  will  go 
up  $1,426  trillion. 

The  chart  I  do  not  have  but  my 
trusty  staff  is  working  to  produce  is 
what  each  of  these  Presidents  promised 
on  deficit  reduction  because  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  comparing  their  re- 
ality with  the  Clinton  promise.  What 
you  would  see  if  you  had  their  promise 
superimposed  is  that  the  Reagan  prom- 
ise almost  balanced  the  budget  both 
times:  Bush's  promise  was  a  fairly 
small  deficit  increase;  this  is  the  Clin- 
ton promise,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
the  reality  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other 
points  I  want  to  make  and  I  will  be  fin- 
ished. First  of  all,  these  are  the  prom- 
ises. Let  me  give  you  a  figure  that 
frightens  me.  In  the  next  2  weeks,  hav- 
ing adopted  the  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  in  probably  adopting 
the  economic  stimulus  program,  we 
will  send  the  Federal  debt  up  by  $21.5 
billion.  It  is  brandnew  spending,  and 
the  President  has  designated  it  as  an 
emergency,  so  it  does  not  count  as 
spending,  it  does  not  count  as  deficit 
but    it    counts    as    something    we    are 
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going  to  have  to  borrow  money  to  fund 
and  everybody  knows  that  is  account- 
ing gimmick. 

All  of  the  spending  cuts  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  this  budget,  if  every- 
thing that  President  Clinton  claims 
will  happen  under  his  budget  really 
happens,  it  will  not  be  until  1997  that 
we  have  achieved  a  1-year  reduction  in 
spending  that  will  equal  the  new  spend- 
ing that  we  will  have  approved  in  the 
next  2  weeks  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  problem  with 
these  promises.  Almost  all  these  prom- 
ised spending  reductions  are  off  in  the 
future.  What  the  President  is  saying, 
something  we  have  heard  from  Presi- 
dents in  both  parties,  is  let  me  spend 
money  now  and  then  in  the  sweet  by 
and  by,  I  am  going  to  control  spending. 
The  truth  is  that  almost  all  of  these 
spending  control  measures  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  are  promises  to  control 
spending  in  the  future. 

I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  Budg- 
et Committee  to  take  these  promised 
spending  control  measures,  make  them 
caps  on  spending  and  to  enforce  them 
to  be  sure  we  actually  do  it.  You  will 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  that 
amendment  was  defeated  on  a  straight 
party-line  vote.  All  the  Democrats  who 
were  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee did  not  want  to  enforce  all  these 
savings.  If  my  colleagues  are  wonder- 
ing why  all  these  groups  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  suffering  all  these  cuts  are 
not  knocking  on  our  door,  I  suggest 
they  go  back  and  look  at  that  vote  be- 
cause that  vote  suggests  to  me  that  no- 
body intends  to  actually  make  these 
cuts. 

I  am  going  to  offer  that  amendment 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  amendment  will  simply  say,  take 
President  Clinton's  budget,  take  these 
savings  by  limiting  the  growth  of 
spending  that  he  promises  and  make  it 
the  law  of  the  land  that  you  have  to  do 
it.  And  then  if  Congress  does  not  do  it, 
restrain  spending  across  the  board  to 
accomplish  it.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  adopt  it. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  most 
startling  thing  about  this  whole  pro- 
posal is  how  much  of  the  taxes  go  to 
fund  new  spending.  Over  the  next  5 
years,  taxes  will  go  up  by  $1,334  tril- 
lion, but  $840  billion  of  that  will  be 
spent.  I  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  which  I  will  offer 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
does  two  things:  It  freezes  discre- 
tionary spending,  and  it  takes  out  all 
the  President's  new  add-on  spending 
and  says  that  if  any  of  these  new  pro- 
grams are  important,  then  cut  some 
existing  program  to  pay  for  it  and  add 
them,  but  do  not  add  them  without 
paying  for  them.  By  doing  that,  I  save 
enough  money  to  delete  the  taxes,  the 
energy  taxes  and  the  Social  Security 
taxes. 

Let  me  say  that  again.  By  simply 
freezing  discretionary  spending  and  by 


not  adding  the  new  spending  that  the 
President  proposes,  you  save  more 
money  than  the  President  raises  by 
raising  taxes,  energy  taxes  and  Social 
Security  taxes.  Or  stated  in  another 
way,  every  penny  of  personal  taxes, 
every  penny  of  energy  taxes,  every 
penny  of  Social  Security  taxes  goes  not 
to  reduce  the  deficit  but  goes  to  in- 
crease nondefense  spending.  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  understand 
that.  I  think  those  Americans  who  say 
they  are  willing  to  be  taxed  to  reduce 
the  deficit  mean  it.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  willing  to  be  taxed  to  fund  more 
Government  spending.  I  wonder  how 
many  retirees  earning  $18,000  a  year  on 
their  W-2  form,  of  course,  the  resi- 
dent says  they  are  really  earning  about 
$25,000  because  they  own  their  own 
home  and  he  counts  as  income  the  rent 
they  would  have  to  pay  if  they  did  not 
own  it,  I  wonder  how  many  of  them 
want  to  raise  their  taxes  to  fund  new 
Federal  domestic  spending. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  indulgence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBB  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  under  the  previous 
order,  is  recognized  to  speak  for  up  to 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBB.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  RoBB  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  588  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY' S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt — run  up  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—stood at  $4,211,672,714,399.73  as  of 
the  close  of  business  on  Friday, 
March  12. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  that  has  not  first 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  no  Member  of  Congress. 
House  or  Senate,  can  pass  the  buck  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  this  long-term 
and  shameful  display  of  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  dead  cat  lies  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $288,022,000,000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  reckless 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress— spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  over  and  above  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  collected  in  taxes 
and  other  income.  This  has  been  what 
is  called  deficit  spending — but  it's  real- 
ly a  form  of  thievery.  Averaged  out. 
this  astounding  interest  paid  on  the 
Federal  debt  amounts  to  $5.5  billion 
every  week,  or  $785  million  every  day — 
just  to  pay,  I  reiterate  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  the  interest  on  the  exist- 
ing federal  debt. 


Looking  at  it  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica owes  $16,396.83— thanks  to  the  big 
spenders  in  Congress  for  the  past  half 
century.  The  interest  payments  on  this 
massive  debt,  average  out  to  be 
$1,127.85  per  year  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  Or,  looking  at  it 
still  another  way,  for  each  family  of 
four,  the  tab — to  pay  the  interest 
alone,  mind  you — comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

Does  this  prompt  you  to  wonder  what 
America's  economic  stability  would  be 
like  today  if.  for  the  past  five  or  six 
decades,  there  had  been  a  Congress 
with  the  courage  and  the  integrity  to 
maintain  a  balanced  Federal  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY  PROJECT  ON 
SECURITY  FOR  EUROPE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  important  initial  report 
based  on  the  first  year  of  a  2-year 
project  on  security  for  Europe.  This 
project  involves  an  unprecedented  un- 
dertaking by  10  policy  and  public  opin- 
ion research  organizations  in  5  coun- 
tries in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe — 
Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Russia— in  collaboration 
with  the  Center  for  Foreign  Policy  De- 
velopment of  the  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Jr.,  Institute  of  International  Studies 
at  Brown  University.  In  1993,  this 
project  will  be  joined  by  additional  pol- 
icy and  public  opinion  institutes  in 
Ukraine  and  newly  independent  Slo- 
vakia, increasing  the  total  number  of 
countries  participating  to  eight,  in- 
cluding the  United  States. 

We  ignore  at  our  peril  the  rapidly 
changing  face  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  reader  will  find  that 
the  report  identifies  important  trends 
in  both  public  attitudes  and  the  policy 
debate  in  that  critical  region  of  the 
world.  In  particular,  the  report  pro- 
vides insights  into  growing  ethnic 
problems,  international  border  issues, 
military  and  nonmilitary  security  di- 
lemmas, the  breakup  of  post-Soviet  Re- 
publics, and  the  current  and  future 
United  States  role  in  Europe.  Among 
the  key  policy  problems  addressed  in 
the  report  are  the  protection  of  na- 
tional minorities,  international  action 
to  contain  and  resolve  conflicts,  and 
the  tension  between  unilateral  and 
multilateral  strategies  for  increasing 
security  in  Europe. 

The  results  of  this  multinational  re- 
search project  are  being  disseminated 
widely  among  policymakers,  experts 
and  opinion  leaders  in  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries.  In  addition  to  its 
important  input  to  the  development  of 
our  future  policies,  I  also  believe  that 
this  project  makes  an  equally  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  democratic  devel- 
opment in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Nongovernmental  research  institutions 
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in  that  regrion  are  strengthening  their 
capabilities  in  public  opinion  and  pol- 
icy research— key  ingredients  in  devel- 
oping a  dynamic  democratic  debate  on 
foreigrn  policy  and  security  issues.  Po- 
litical leaders  are  taking  into  account 
public  attitudes  and  preferences  as 
they  formulate  policies — a  radical  shift 
from  the  repression  of  free  opinion  and 
debate  under  Conununist  rule. 

Mr.  President,  this  initial  report 
makes  an  important  and  stimulating 
contribution  to  the  public  and  policy 
debate  on  European  security  issues.  I 
wish  the  project  well  in  its  second 
year,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  final  re- 
port and  final  conferences  that  are 
planned  at  the  end  of  1993  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDDIE  COLLINS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  good  friend 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  working 
men  and  women  of  Tennessee  and  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Eddie  Collins. 

Eddie  Collins  was  born  near  Jackson, 
TN.  on  July  4,  1932.  He  attended  local 
schools  and  graduated  from  Malesus 
High  School  in  1950.  After  graduation, 
he  worked  as  a  union  fireman  for  the 
L&N  Railroad.  After  steam  engines 
made  firemen  obsolete.  Eddie  became  a 
member  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  [IBEW]  and 
worked  for  the  Jackson  Electric  De- 
partment and  then  as  an  electrician's 
helper  on  construction  sites  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

On  January  2,  1954.  he  began  work  as 
a  grocery  clerk  at  the  Kroger  store  in 
Jackson  and  soon  joined  the  RCIA 
Local  No.  1529  out  of  Memphis,  TN. 
Eddie  became  a  steward  and  helped  or- 
ganize the  National  Ten  Stores  in 
Jackson.  His  hard  work  in  the  organiz- 
ing campaign  impressed  several  union 
officials  and  in  early  1956,  he  went  to 
work  for  the  union.  The  union  sent  him 
to  Baton  Rouge,  LA,  local  where  he 
served  as  chief  executive  officer  for  6 
months.  He  came  back  to  Tennessee 
and  served  as  a  business  agent  for  the 
Memphis  local.  Functioning  as  an 
RCIA    international    representative   in 

1958.  Eddie  served  in  Shreveport.  LA. 
and  Jacksonville,  FL,  and  then  in  the 
fall  of  1958,  the  RCIA  sent  him  to  Nash- 
ville as  its  deputy  trustee. 

The  international  had  put  local  No. 
1557  in  Nashville  under  trusteeship  and 
Eddie  was  to  oversee  the  local  until  it 
got  back  on  its  feet.  He  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  union  established  a 
good   relationship  and   on   October   4. 

1959,  he  was  elected  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  local  by  acclamation.  He  served 
as  CEO  of  local  No.  1557  until  December 
31,  1992.  Eddie  inherited  a  union  with 
less  than  1,000  members  and  built  it 
into  an  organization  with  almost  8,000 
members. 

Under  Collins'  leadership,  local  No. 
1557  touched  the  lives  of  its  members  in 


many  areas.  He  helped  negotiate  wages 
and  benefits  that  allowed  the  unions 
members  to  live  the  American  dream. 
Local  No.  1557  also  conducted  vigorous 
organizing  campaigns  and  was  active  in 
community  and  political  affairs.  Fi- 
nally, the  local  strove  to  bring  more 
dignity  to  the  work  lives  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Eddie  Collins  has  served  in  many 
other  important  capacities.  In  October 
1969,  he  was  elected  vice  president  of 
the  Tennessee  AFL-CIO  Labor  Council 
and  as  a  member  of  that  body's  execu- 
tive board.  He  eventually  became  the 
first  vice  president  of  the  council  and 
still  serves  as  an  officer  and  board 
member.  During  his  career,  Eddie 
served  on  Nashville's  Private  Industry 
Council  and  the  Tennessee  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Council.  He  was  se- 
lected as  a  member  of  Leadership 
Nashville  and  served  as  the  chairman 
of  UFCW  1557s  health  and  welfare 
fund,  and  as  a  board  member  of  the 
Tennessee  Health  Planning  Council. 
Eddie  has  also  found  the  time  to  raise 
a  fine  family  of  4  daughters  and  11 
grandchildren  with  his  wife,  Frankie 
Mullins  Collins. 

Eddie  has  retired  from  his  duties  at 
local  No.  1557.  He  will  be  missed  great- 
ly, but  I  am  pleased  he  is  leaving  lead- 
ership of  the  local  in  the  able  hands  of 
Rosemary  Geddes. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  join  me  in  congratulating  Eddie 
Collins  on  his  outstanding  career  and 
his  service  to  the  community,  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Nation. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:15  P.M. 

.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  2:15  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:32  p.m., 
recessed  until  2:15  p.m.:  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Conrad]. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued with  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Montana,  Senator  Baucus  and  Burns, 
be  recognized  to  address  the  Senate  as 
in  morning  business  for  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Bau- 
cus]. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Baucus  and  Mr. 
Burns  pertaining  to  the  introduction 
of  S.  587  are  located  in  today's  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  460)  to  establish  national  motor 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  30- 
minute  time  limitation  for  debate, 
equally  divided  in  the  usual  form  on 
Senator  Ford's  amendment  No.  123,  to 
be  offered  upon  the  granting  of  this 
consent  request:  that  no  amendments 
be  in  order  thereto  or  to  the  language 
that  is  stricken  by  the  amendment: 
that  at  the  conclusion  or  the  yielding 
back  of  time,  the  Senate,  without  any 
intervening  action  or  debate,  vote  on 
or  in  relation  to  Senator  Ford's 
amendment  No.  123:  and  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Ford  amendment  No. 
123.  Senator  Simpson  be  recognized  to 
offer  three  germane  amendments  in  the 
first  degree  and  those  are  amendments 
numbered  127.  128.  and  129;  and  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  those  amend- 
ments. Senator  Simpson  be  recognized 
to  offer  amendment  No.  126. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President.  We  just 
want  to  check  with  one  Senator.  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  no  objection  on  this 
side. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  our  colleague  to 
check.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  .Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion. I  yield  to  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  usual  courtesy 
and  appreciate  his  interest  in  passing 
this  legislation  and  in  cooperating  with 
those  who  have  amendments  to  the 
motor-voter  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  I  am 
authorized  to  call  up  amendment  No. 
123. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  123 

(Purpose:  Composite  of  amendments  sigreed 
to) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
that  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  123. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  amendment  No.  123  is 
printed  in  today's  Record  under 
"Amendments  Submitted.") 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  be 
brief.  We  only  have  15  minutes  to  a 
side.  I  want  to  briefiy  say  what  is  in 
this  amendment.  Basically,  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  is 
the  majority's  response  to  the  Repub- 
lican amendments  which  were  pre- 
sented to  me  last  week.  We  worked 
until  1:30  or  2  in  the  morning  in  order 
to  try  to  work  out  an  agreement  that 
made  a  sincere  and  dedicated  effort  to 
be  accommodating.  Although  we  were 
unable  to  reach  an  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  our  negotiations.  I  believe 
that  with  some  modification,  a  major- 
ity of  the  amendments  were  good 
amendments  and  should  be  adopted.  To 
further  evidence  my  good  faith  inten- 
tions, I  have  offered  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  describe 
what    this    amendment    would    do.    It 


modifies  the  exemption  for  election 
day  registration  of  S.  460  to  exempt 
States  which  have  enacted  legislation 
to  permit  registration  on  election  day 
at  the  polling  place,  in  effect  continu- 
ously on  and  after  March  11,  1993,  or 
have  enacted  such  a  law  on  or  prior  to 
March  11,  1993,  and  by  its  terms  is  to 
come  into  effect  upon  enactment  of 
this  bill.  It  further  provides  that  this 
exemption  would  also  apply  to  States 
which  permit  registration  and  voting 
for  Federal  offices  in  a  Presidential 
election  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  also  modifies  the 
motor-voter  section  of  the  bill  by 
eliminating  the  present  provisions  on  a 
written  declaration  to  register.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  amendment,  every  ap- 
plication for  a  driver's  license  shall 
serve  as  an  application  for  registration, 
unless  the  applicant  fails  to  sign  the 
voter  registration  application.  This  en- 
sures that  motor-voter  will  continue  to 
be  a  simultaneous  transaction  but 
clarifies  that  the  decision  on  whether 
to  register  or  not  is  the  applicant's. 

It  includes  a  technical  provision 
which  relates  to  the  transmittal  of  reg- 
istration application  by  motor  vehicle 
officials  to  the  appropriate  State  elec- 
tion authority;  a  modification  of  the 
effective  date  for  the  States  which 
have  a  State  constitutional  problem  to 
conforming  to  the  act;  a  provision  re- 
lating to  the  notice  of  the  disposition 
of  the  mail  application  for  registra- 
tion. If  a  notice  is  sent  by  forwardable 
mail  and  is  returned  to  the  registrar  as 
undeliverable,  the  name  of  the  voter 
will  be  removed  by  going  through  the 
purge  provisions  of  the  bill  at  section 
8(d). 

The  amendment  provides  that  each 
application  must  not  only  contain  an 
attestation  clause  but  also  include  a 
statement  regarding  the  penalties  for 
filing  a  false  application. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  agency- 
based  registration,  this  amendment 
provides  that  each  applicant  should  be 
offered  assistance  in  completing  the 
voter  registration  application  unless 
the  applicant  refuses  such  assistance. 
It  provides  that  voter  registration 
shall  be  offered  at  military  recruit- 
ment centers.  This  amendment  limits 
the  FEC  regulatory  to  the  development 
of  the  mail  registration  application 
and  proscribing  the  data  necessary  for 
the  FEC  to  fulfill  its  reporting  obliga- 
tions under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  an  hon- 
est effort  I  think  to  cooperate  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side.  They  sub- 
mitted to  us  nine  amendments.  I  think 
maybe  we  have  accepted  basically 
eight.  One  we  could  not.  I  think  that  is 
a  pretty  good  effort.  Mr.  President,  to 
accommodate  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side. 

So  I  have  made  that  honest  effort  to 
cooperate  and  hopefully  this  has  be- 
come a  better  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  amend- 
ments make  S.  460  acceptable.  At  least. 


I  hope  it  does.  Because  many  of  these 
ideas  were  suggested  by  my  Republican 
colleagues.  I  hope  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  rethink  their  position  on  this  bill 
and  support  our  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Before  I  do,  that,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  the  floor.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell]. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  making  some  progress.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  latest  model  of  motor-voter 
is  still  a  little  bit  of  a  lemon  but  it  is 
getting  better.  If  we  can  have  a  little 
more  success  later  in  the  day.  I  think 
we  will  be  there,  at  least  for  some  of 
my  colleagues.  There  are  some  of  us 
who  still  wonder  whether  this  is  a  solu- 
tion in  search  of  a  problem,  but  we  are 
making  some  progress. 

Let  us  see  for  my  colleagues  who  are 
interested  in  where  we  are  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Ford  amendment  which 
presumably  will  be  adopted.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  had  suggested  we  simply 
do  it  without  a  rollcall  vote  because  it 
is  going  in  the  right  direction.  Unfortu- 
nately, even  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Ford  amendment,  which  will  be  consid- 
ered shortly,  it  still  discriminates 
against  taxpayers  and  in  favor  of  wel- 
fare recipients.  It  forces  States  to  pro- 
vide voter  registration  service  at  all 
public  assistance  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  a  lot  of  public  assistance 
is  provided  in  America  by  State  gov- 
ernments and  by  local  governments.  I 
recall  having  been  a  county  official  in 
a  major  county  in  my  State  and  we  of- 
fered public  assistance.  The  employees 
who  work  in  the  public  assistance  por- 
tion of  county  government  were  not 
under  any  kind  of  merit  system.  They 
could  well,  had  they  been  inclined, 
have  coerced  voters  who  were  coming 
in  for  assistance  into  registering,  or 
even  worse,  into  registering  with  a  par- 
ticular party. 

So  it  seems  to  this  Senator  that  that 
kind  of  situation  should  not  be  man- 
dated by  Federal  legislation.  Essen- 
tially, what  happens  even  after  the 
Ford  amendment,  if  States  have  any 
money  left,  the  bill  does  not  mandate 
but  allows  voter  States  to  provide 
voter  registration  at  tax  offices  and 
hunting  license  offices.  In  other  words, 
we  make  the  registration  occur  in  ef- 
fect unless  the  applicant  says  I  do  not 
want  to  be  registered  in  the  welfare  of- 
fices. But  we  say  States  and  localities 
may  provide  registration  at  places  like 
tax  offices  and  hunting  licenses. 

We  allow  public  sissistance  applicants 
to  refuse  assistance  in  fulling  out  reg- 
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Istration  forms  even  after  the  Ford 
amendment  but  no  such  applicant  is 
groing  to  refuse  the  person  who  will  de- 
cide whether  they  get  public  help.  In- 
stead no  registration  assistance  should 
be  offered  unless  the  applicant  asks  for 
It  up  front.  That  is  the  way  it  is  under 
motor-voter  portions  of  this  bill,  it  re- 
quires an  affirmative  act  to  register  by 
motor-voter  applicant.  We  think  that 
the  latest  model  of  motor— voter  sim- 
ply does  not  also  come  with  a  buyer's 
warranty.  One  of  the  things  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  and  I  were  discussing 
last  Friday  to  provide  some  assurances 
to  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
was  whether  we  could  get  through  the 
majority  some  assurances  on  the  part 
of  the  House  Democrats  who  will  be  on 
the  conference  committee  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  they  will  keep  these  provi- 
sions. It  does  not  do  us  much  good  to 
adopt  the  core  package  if  it  is  subse- 
quently dropped  in  conference. 

It  is  not  unheard  of  around  here  to 
have  some  conversations  in  advance 
with  people  on  the  other  side  who  will 
be  involved  in  crafting  the  final  pack- 
age as  to  whether  or  not  they  might  re- 
cede to  the  Senate's  version  of  this 
core  package. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky seems  to  feel  that  is  difficult  to 
provide.  I  would  hope  we  might  be  able 
to  get  that  assurance.  Without  that  as- 
surance, it  seems  to  me  this  whole  ex- 
ercise of  adopting  the  core  package 
could  end  up  being  an  exercise  in  futil- 
ity. 

With  regard  to  another  portion  of  the 
bill,  the  core  package  that  we  offered 
which  was  not  accepted  concerning  the 
registrar  and  the  registrant,  the  re- 
vised language  also  ties  the  States' 
hands  with  regard  to  voters  who  move 
within  a  jurisdiction  without  notifying 
the  registrar.  Under  the  revised  lan- 
guage, the  voter  could  choose  to  vote 
at  another  either  the  old  or  new  polling 
place  or  a  central  location  and  all  the 
voter  has  to  do  is  say  he  is  at  the  new 
address. 

The  only  option  even  after  the  Ford 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  only  option 
the  State  has  to  control  the  election 
process  is  to  provide  by  law  that  the 
voter  who  has  moved  may  show  up  and 
vote  at  the  new  location.  In  other 
words,  this  amendment  denies  States 
the  right  to  designate  the  polling  place 
it  deems  best  to  ensure  the  integrity  of 
the  election  process. 

The  amendment  tells  the  States 
there  is  only  one  way  to  handle  the  sit- 
uation where  a  voter  moves  without 
modifying  the  registration  of  the 
change  of  address. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  think  we  are 
making  some  progress  but  we  are  not 
quite  there  yet.  There  would  be  no  rea- 
son not  to  support  the  Ford  amend- 
ment. As  I  said,  I  hope  we  can  do  it  on 
a  voice  vote  but  we  are  still  a  long  way 
from  getting  the  kinds  of  assurances 
that  our  side  would  like  that  this  is 


truly  a  bill   that  will   not  encourage 
election  day  shenanigans. 

Mr.  President,  I  retain  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  controls  9  minutes 
56  seconds. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  al- 
most the  impossible  here  to  guarantee 
that  the  House  will  accept  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  not  sure  whether  we  will 
have  nongermane  amendments  on,  and 
the  House  will  be  adamantly  opposed 
and  that  we  know  that  they  have  a  ger- 
maneness rule  there  that  is  somewhat 
different  from  ours.  We  know  that  the 
House  votes  to  instruct  their  conferees, 
something  different  than  what  we  do 
here.  We  are  left  with  the  ability  to  be 
flexible  in  some  ways.  I  did  offer  that  if 
you  would  accept  our  proposal,  and 
have  it  before  the  Senate  now,  if  that 
is  acceptable,  I  will  go,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  it,  I  will  then  go  to  the  House 
and  ask  them  to  accept  this  piece  of 
legislation  without  conference.  That  is 
all  I  can  do. 

I  cannot  say  what  the  other  people 
will  do.  I  cannot  force  the  House  into 
doing  things.  So  I  am  being  asked  to  do 
something  here  that  is  basically  not 
humanly  possible. 

I  can  negotiate  with  the  best  of 
them.  I  can  talk  and  try  to  work  things 
out.  I  can  go  in  advance  and  try  to  talk 
to  the  House  leadership,  and  I  believe 
Senator  Mitchell  will  join  with  me. 
But  to  guarantee  that  it  be  acceptable 
then,  that  is  something  that  I  cannot 
guarantee  of  my  colleague  and  he  can- 
not guarantee  me.  When  I  start  guar- 
anteeing him,  he  will  vote  differently. 
When  he  starts  guaranteeing  me,  I  will 
probably  vote  differently.  But  under 
the  circumstances,  we  cannot  guaran- 
tee each  other. 

So  now  to  be  asked  to  go  to  the 
House  and  guarantee  that — we  have 
gotten  the  bill  to  a  point  where  there  is 
very  little  argument^oh,  there  is  a 
picky,  picky  place  here  or  there.  But 
we  are  trying  to  reconnect  the  citizen 
with  Government  again.  We  are  trying 
to  make  it  easy  to  register  to  vote  so 
that  people  that  want  to  vote  can.  We 
do  not  guarantee  that  this  will  in- 
crease the  turnout,  but  it  has  the  possi- 
bility of  increasing  the  turnout.  I  won- 
der how  many  people  wanted  to  vote  in 
the  Presidential  election  in  1992  that 
were  not  registered.  Under  this  bill,  it 
will  not  happen  to  them  the  next  time. 
The  last  day  before  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  they  want  to  vote,  they  will 
have  the  opportunity  because  they  will 
be  registered. 

There  is  no  fraud.  Every  State  that 
we  have  that  says  they  put  in  some 
type  of  motor-voter,  the  fraud  has  not 
increased. 


We  do  not  want  to  trust  under  the  de- 
bate we  are  hearing  here;  we  do  not 
want  to  trust  people.  They  are  going  to 
coerce  them,  say  things  and  do  things 
that  will  make  the  applicant  do  some 
things  they  do  not  want  to  do.  I  have  a 
greater  trust  in  individuals  than  that.  I 
believe  that  if  they  do  not  want  to  reg- 
ister, they  say  no,  and  the  employee  at 
the  agency  will  say  that  is  fine,  that  is 
your  choice. 

So,  now,  Mr.  President,  here  we  are, 
and  we  have  worked  hard,  stayed  up 
until  2  o'clock  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  we  have  worked  as  best  we  can 
to  put  this  i)ackage  together.  And  I 
just  do  not  believe  that  we  are  so  far 
off  that  we  are  going  to  have  fraud  and 
misrepresentation  and  so  forth.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  at  a  point  where  we  have 
to  start  trusting  people,  and  we  should 
not  put  a  heavy  weight  on  the  citizen. 
We  ought  to  make  it  easier  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  heard 
one  thing,  and  I  want  to  repeat  it:  Why 
is  it  that  you  people  in  Washington  al- 
ways get  in  a  little  room  somewhere 
and  conjure  up  another  program  to  put 
down  on  States? 

Well,  this  is  something  that  started 
at  the  grassroots.  It  started  at  home.  It 
started  with  our  constituents,  and  it 
has  worked  its  way  up.  We  have  a 
broad  array  of  associations  that  are  for 
this  legislation,  including  the  secretar- 
ies of  state,  election  officials,  organiza- 
tions that  are  not  politically  oriented, 
one  party  or  the  other.  They  support 
this. 

We  have  worked  with  States,  and  we 
have  come  to  an  agreement.  So  now  I 
think  we  are  at  a  point  where,  if  this 
amendment  is  passed,  we  are  very  close 
to  getting  a  motor-voter  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  not  only  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  but  one  that  I  believe  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  back  home. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McCONNELL]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
even  though  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  core 
package,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
we  still  have  not  paid  for  this  bill.  This 
is  still  an  unfunded  mandate. 

Let  me  repeat  what  will  still  not  be 
acceptable  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Ford  amendment,  which  we  could  have 
taken  on  a  voice  vote. 

The  bill  will  still  discriminate 
against  taxpayers  in  favor  of  welfare 
recipients.  It  will  force  States  to  pro- 
vide voter  registration  services  at  all 
public  assistance  agencies.  Many 
States  and  localities  do  not  have  civil 
service.  Many  States  and  localities 
have  those  kinds  of  offices  manned  by 
patronage  workers.  Then,  if  States 
have  any  money  left  over,  the  bill  will 
allow  States  to  provide  voter  registra- 
tion at  places  like  tax  offices  and  hunt- 
ing license  offices. 

Even  after  the  adoption  of  the  Ford 
amendment,   there  will  be  no  exemp- 


tion for  States  which  have  successful 
voter  registration  programs  in  place. 
For  example,  the  Jeffords  amendment 
would  exempt  States  which  register  at 
least  90  percent  of  the  eligible  popu- 
lation. Vermont  already  has  90  percent 
of  the  population  registered.  Even  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Ford  amendment, 
the  situation  would  exist  that  allows 
public  assistance  applicants  to  refuse 
assistance  in  filling  out  voter  registra- 
tion forms,  but  no  such  applicant  is 
going  to  refuse  the  person  who  will  de- 
cide whether  they  get  public  help. 

I  repeat,  no  such  applicant  for  public 
assistance  is  going  to  refuse,  when 
asked  by  the  person  handing  out  the 
public  assistance  to.  A.  register  and.  B, 
where  they  have  party  registration, 
suggest  a  particular  party. 

Instead,  it  is  my  view  that  no  reg- 
istration assistance  should  be  offered, 
unless  the  applicant  asks  for  it  up 
front. 

Even  after  the  adoption  of  the  Ford 
amendment,  it  would  require  an  af- 
firmative action  to  register  by  motor- 
voter.  That  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent against  unintentional  or  improper 
registration,  but  does  not  require  a 
similar  affirmative  act  to  register 
through  agency-based  registration. 

In  other  words,  you  have  to  make  an 
affirmative  action,  or  ask  for  assist- 
ance, if  you  are  registering  through  the 
motor-voter  provisions.  But  if  you  are 
receiving  welfare  assistance,  you  would 
have  to  ask  not  to  be  registered. 

The  latest  model  of  motor-voter  does 
not  come,  as  I  indicated,  with  a  buyer's 
warranty.  I  know  my  colleague  cannot 
absolutely  guarantee  what  the  House 
will  do.  But  we  could  have  had  some 
discussions  with  them  in  the  course  of 
the  last  few  days  to  get  some  indica- 
tion back,  before  we  pass  this  bill,  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  core  package  would 
be  retained  in  conference. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  hope  we  will 
continue  the  discussion  of  this  bill  be- 
yond 6  o'clock  tonight  is  so  those  con- 
tacts can  be  made  by  the  majority  here 
in  the  Senate,  with  the  majority  in  the 
House,  to  get  some  indication,  before 
we  finally  pass  this  legislation,  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  provisions  of  the 
Ford  amendment,  plus  some  other  pro- 
visions we  hope  will  be  adopted  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  will  in  fact  be  re- 
tained by  the  House.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  an  impossible  task  to  at  least  make 
the  inquiry  and  get  some  feedback 
prior  to  the  final  passage  of  this  bill. 

Finally,  even  after  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  States  will  be  denied 
the  right  to  designate  the  polling  place 
it  deems  best  to  ensure  the  integrity  of 
the  election  process.  States  will  be  de- 
nied, even  after  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  the  right  to  designate  the 
polling  place  that  that  particular  State 
deems  best  to  ensure  the  integrity  of 
the  election  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  these 
are  unreasonable  requests.  All  of  these 


were  in  the  core  package  that  we  of- 
fered on  this  side  to  the  majority  last 
Friday.  I  hope,  if  we  are  still  discussing 
this  bill  after  6  o'clock,  that  we  will  be 
able  to  get  these  additional  assurances. 
I  say  to  any  members  of  our  party,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  who  actually 
favor  this  legislation,  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  made  significantly  better 
by  the  adoption  of  the  core  package  I 
offered  last  Friday.  It  would  improve 
the  bill.  I.  personally,  would  rather  not 
see  the  bill  pass.  But  there  are  some 
who  feel  this  is  an  important  thing 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
do.  So  why  not  make  it  as  good  as  we 
possibly  can.  I  think  the  entire  core 
package  offered  by  this  side  last  Friday 
would  greatly  improve  this  bill,  par- 
ticularly if  we  had  some  assurance  that 
it  would  be  in  the  final  version  adopted 
at  the  end  of  the  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
both  of  us  now  have  4  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  equally  run  against 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  how  much  time  now  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  has  2  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  FORD.  And  the  other  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  has  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
vote  in  4  minutes.  I  just  want  to  reit- 
erate that  I  guess  beauty  is  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder. 

I  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  bill.  In 
the  words  of  Henry  Clay,  I  com- 
promised as  much  as  I  could  com- 
promise and,  as  he  said,  compromise  is 
negotiated  hurt.  I  hurt  when  I  gave  a 
portion  of  this  bill  away.  It  was  not 
easy  to  do.  I  honestly  feel  that  we  have 
come  a  long,  long  way  to  accommodate 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side. 


It  is  not  for  me  to  question  but  to  do 
or  die.  I  gruess.  I  cannot  understand 
why  this  bill  now  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  body  as  a  whole. 

I  could  not  commit  that  the  House 
would  accept  this  bill.  I  did  commit  to 
going  to  them  once  it  is  passed  and  try 
my  level  best  to  be  sure  that  they  ac- 
cepted the  bill  as  we  sent  it  to  them 
and  pass  it.  That  is  about  all  I  can  do. 
and  to  encourage  it.  The  majority  lead- 
er had  agreed  that  he  would  go  and 
work  with  the  leadership. 

We  do  not  have  anything  to  offer 
them.  We  do  not  have  a  bill.  Once  we 
get  a  bill,  then  we  have  something  to 
offer,  not  hypothetical.  And  you  can 
bet  every  dime  you  have  if  there  are 
some  nongermane  amendments  on  this 
bill  it  will  not  pass  as  is. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  can 
pass  this  bill  today.  I  hope  we  can  get 
an  agreement  without  going  through  a 
cloture  motion.  I  would  like  to  do  that. 
And  we  are  getting  on  with  amend- 
ments this  afternoon  and  we  can  expect 
votes  between  now  and  6  o'clock,  the 
time  for  the  vote  on  cloture. 

So,  Mr.  President,  whatever  time  I 
have  I  yield  back  and  I  am  prepared  to 
go  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  sure  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky knows  what  it  is  we  are  asking. 
Let  me  repeat  it  is  not  asking  my  col- 
leagues in  the  majority  to  protect 
every  portion  of  the  bill,  including  non- 
germane  amendments. 

What  we  are  asking  for  in  advance  is 
some  assurance  that  the  core  package 
that  was  offered  Ijist  Friday  would  be 
upheld  in  conference.  Clearly,  if  we 
wait  until  after  the  bill  is  passed  we 
have  no  clout  at  all.  What  we  are  ask- 
ing in  advance  of  passage  is  that  only 
the  core  package,  not  some  non- 
germane  amendment  or  amendment 
that  may  be  offered  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  and  adopted.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect the  majority  to  protect  that  in 
conference.  What  we  are  asking  for  is  a 
core  package  that  was  offered  last  Fri- 
day by  the  minority  to  the  majority, 
which  both  sides  are  familiar  with. 
That  is  what  we  are  asking  for.  assur- 
ances in  advance  of  passage,  because  if 
we  have  to  wait  until  after  it  is  passed, 
of  course,  we  have  no  clout  at  all  and 
no  guarantees  that  would  be  upheld.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  an  unreasonable 
request. 

With  regard  to  whether  the 
counteroffer  made  by  my  friend  from 
Kentucky  is  adequate,  I  would  say  it  is 
not.  I  mean,  he  is  going  to  get  the 
whole  bill.  There  are  many  people  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  do  not  think 
this  bill  ought  to  pass  at  all.  What  we 
ask  for  is  a  small  core  of  perfecting 
amendments  that  will  improve  the  leg- 
islation. We  hope  during  the  course  of 
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the  debate  that  entire  package  will  be 
accepted  and  we  can  get  some  assur- 
ances from  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  House  with  regard  only  to  the  core 
package  being  retained  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  there  is  any  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  5,  1993,  the  Democratic  Governor 
of  Wyoming,  Mike  Sullivan,  signed 
into  law  a  bill  providing  for  same-day 
voter  registration  on  the  day  of  a  gen- 
eral election.  The  Wyoming  statute 
provided  that  it  would  only  become  ef- 
fective following  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  we  in  the  Senate  are  now  consid- 
ering. 

The  amendment  before  us  provides 
that  certain  States  that  enacted  such 
same-day  registration  laws  prior  to 
March  11,  1993,  would  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  language  which 
I  drafted  and  incorporated  in  this 
amendment  that  refers  to  "a  State 
*  *  *  under  a  law  *  *  *  that  was  en- 
acted on  or  prior  to  March  11,  1993,  and 
by  its  terms  is  to  come  into  effect  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  act,  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  effect  *  *  *.'  Specifically 
contemplates  the  statutory  situation 
in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  my  understanding 
and  intent. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  and  hope  that  we  will 
see  its  passage  very  soon.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate Chairman  Ford  including  my 
amendment  with  his  package  of 
amendments,  making  it  possible  for 
my  State  of  Vermont  to  comply  with 
the  law  without  violating  the  States 
constitution. 

That  constitution  is  a  remarkable 
document.  It  was  originally  adopted  in 
1777.  when  Vermont  began  its  proud 
history  as  an  independent  republic.  It 
outlawed  slavery  and  adopted  universal 
male  suffrage.  Fiercely  jealous  of  its 
independence  and  subject  to  competing 
land  claims  from  the  Colonies  and  Can- 
ada, New  York,  and  New  Hampshire. 
Vermont  included  in  its  constitution 
the  requirement  that  all  voters  take 
the  Freemans  Oath,  which  affirms  a 
voter's  loyalty  to  the  republic,  now 
State,  of  Vermont. 

The  constitutional  requirements  for 
the  administration  of  the  Freemans 
Oath  unfortunately  are  in  conflict  with 
the  requirements  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  Moreover,  our  process  for 
adopting  constitutional  amendments  is 
deliberately  and  appropriately  slow, 
making  compliance  with  the  proposed 
legislation  and  our  constitution  impos- 
sible in  the  time  contemplated  in  the 
legislation  as  it  now  stands.  According 
to  the  attorney  general's  office  in  Ver- 
mont: 

If  the  Senate  bill  is  passed  in  its  present 
form,  the  conflict  could  only  be  rectified,  at 
least  for  the  election  of  Federal  officials,  by 


an  amendment  of  the  Vermont  constitution. 
As  you  know,  the  amendment  process  takes 
several  years  to  complete.  The  current  dead- 
line of  January  1.  1996.  as  stated  in  S13(l)  of 
S.  460,  would  not  provide  enough  time  for  the 
amendment  process  to  be  completed  in  Ver- 
mont. 

My  amendment  will  allow  Vermont 
to  come  into  compliance  with  the  law 
as  soon  as  it  is  constitutionally  pos- 
sible. I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Ford 
and  his  staff  for  their  understanding 
and  assistance  in  working  out  this 
problem. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  thank 
Vermont  State  Senator  Bill  Doyle  for 
his  attention  to  and  support  for  my  ef- 
forts. Also,  I  thank  Vermont  Attorney 
General  Jeffrey  Amestoy  and  his  most 
able  deputy,  Wallace  Malley,  for  their 
expeditious  attention  to  my  request  for 
assistance  in  working  out  a  solution  to 
the  problem  presented  by  this  legisla- 
tion as  it  is  currently  written.  I  have 
appreciated  the  advice  from  a  number 
of  other  Vermonters  such  as  Susan 
Auld,  Commissioner  of  Employment 
and  Training,  Michael  Griffes,  commis- 
sioner of  motor  vehicles,  and  Steve 
Jeffries  of  the  Vermont  League  of 
Cities  and  Towns,  who  have  not  sup- 
ported the  National  Voter  Registration 
Act  but  have  been  helpful  in  making 
suggestions  that  in  a  number  of  cases 
have  been  adopted  to  make  this  legisla- 
tion better  than  it  would  have  been 
otherwise. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  sup- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  99, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  32  Leg.] 
YEAS— 99 


Akaka 

Coverdell 

Gregg 

Baucus 

Craig 

Harktn 

Bennett 

D'Amato 

Hatch 

Biden 

Danforth 

Henin 

Bingaman 

Daschle 

Helms 

Bond 

DeConcini 

Hollings 

Boren 

Dodd 

Inouye 

Boxer 

Dole 

Jeffords 

Bradley 

Domenlci 

Johnston 

Breaux 

Dorgan 

Kassebaum 

Brown 

Durenberger 

Kempthome 

Bryan 

Exon 

Kennedy 

Bumpers 

Falrcloth 

Kerrey 

Bums 

Felngold 

Kerrj- 

Byrd 

Feins teln 

Kohl 

Campbell 

Ford 

Krueger 

Chafee 

Glenn 

Lautenberg 

Coals 

Gorton 

Leahy- 

Cochran 

Graham 

Levin 

Cohen 

Oramm 

Liebermaa 

Conrad 

Crassley 

Lett 

Lugar 

Nickles 

Sasser 

Mack 

Nunn 

Shelby 

Mathews 

Packwood 

Simon 

McCain 

Pell 

Simpson 

McConnell 

Pressler 

Smith 

Metienbaum 

Pryor 

Specter 

Mikulskl 

Reld 

Stevens 

Mitchell 

RIegle 

Thurmond 

Moseley-Braun 

Robb 

Wallop 

Moynihan 

Rockefeller 

Warner 

Murkowskt 

Roth 

Wellstone 

Murray 

Sarbanes 
NAYS— 0 

Wofford 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Hatfield 

So  the  amendment  (No.  123)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  130 

(Purpose:  To  make  clear  that  the  bill  does 
not  preclude  a  State  from  requiring  docu- 
mentary proof  of  citizenship) 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an   amendment   to   the   desk   and  ask 

that  it  be  read. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 

for  himself,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  McConnell. 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  130. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    .  RULE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
preclude  a  State  from  requiring  presentation 
of  documentary  evidence  of  the  citizenship 
of  an  applicant  for  voter  registration. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  simple  but.  I  think,  important  con- 
cept. It  allows  States  to  check  docu- 
ments to  verify  citizenship.  Please  un- 
derstand it  does  not  mandate  that  the 
States  check  documents;  it  simply 
makes  clear  that  this  bill  must  not  be 
interpreted  to  stop  any  particular 
State  from  requiring  documents.  This 
includes  States  which  currently  by 
State  law  check  documents,  as  well  as 
those  who  may  wish  to  check  docu- 
ments in  the  future. 

Unfortunately.  California,  which  has 
one  of  the  most  sophisticated  tamper- 
resistant  driver's  licenses  available 
today,  does  not  by  law  require  docu- 
ments proving  citizenship  for  voter 
registration.  According  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  14.9  percent  of  California's  pop- 
ulation are  noncitizens.  According  to 
the  1991  INS  statistical  year  book,  the 
most  current  assessment  by  the  INS  of 


the  foreign-born  population  in  the 
United  States,  California  has  about  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  immigrants  and 
about  one-third  of  its  refugees  and 
asylees.  Unfortunately,  California  also 
has  large  numbers  of  illegal  aliens. 

California  has  had  several  instances 
where  voter  registration  materials 
were  or  may  have  been  used  to  register 
noncitizens  to  vote.  The  most  notable 
occurrence,  I  think  this  is  striking, 
was  in  San  Francisco  where  the  U.S. 
attorney  Russoniello  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation of  bilingual  ballot  users  on 
the  information  that  many  were  non- 
citizens.  Mr.  Russoniello  received  in- 
formation that  persons  were  informing 
ineligible  voters  that  they  were  in  fact 
eligible  to  vote  if  they  were  married  to 
a  U.S.  citizen— which  only  gets  you  a 
green  card  if  you  apply — or  if  they  had 
lived  in  the  United  States  a  long  time, 
which  still  does  not  get  you  citizen- 
ship. Also,  the  Spanish  translation  of 
the  registration  form  erroneously  stat- 
ed a  registrant  "should  be"  rather  than 
"must  be"  a  citizen. 

The  investigation  revealed  that  27 
percent  of  the  persons  examined  proved 
to  be  noncitizens;  40  percent  have  no 
records  so  that  citizenship  could  not  be 
determined;  and  only  32  percent  were, 
in  fact,  citizens.  The  investigation  was 
apparently  terminated  without  further 
resolution. 

The  San  Francisco  investigation  and 
others  demonstrate  the  reason  why  I 
think  it  is  increasingly  important  for 
many  States  to  require  some  form  of 
proof  of  citizenship.  I  am  extremely 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  fraudu- 
lent documents.  Fraudulent  documents 
will  greatly  reduce  the  effect  of  em- 
ployer sanctions,  the  law  designed  to 
take  the  job  magnet  out  of  illegal  im- 
migration. 

While  my  amendment  does  not  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  fraudulent  docu- 
ments, I  offer  it  in  the  expectation  that 
some  document  verification  process, 
instead  of  no  documentation  verifica- 
tion process,  will  discourage  some  non- 
citizens  from  registering  to  vote  and 
committing  the  resulting  felonies.  I 
offer  my  amendment  to  try  to  ensure 
that  States  will  continue  to  have  the 
right,  if  they  wish,  to  require  docu- 
ments verifying  citizenship,  but  only, 
as  I  say,  if  they  so  desire. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  considering  amend- 
ment No.  130  in  light  of  the  fact  it  is 
the  same  text  as  amendment  No.  127? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  will  object.  Is  that  the  same  amend- 
ment we  were  talking  about  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
earlier? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Amendment  No.  130  is 
not  an  amendment  of  mine,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Yes,  No.  130  is  the  third  one  in 
the  series. 


Mr.  President,  what  was  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  Chair  was  whether  there 
was  any  objection  to  considering 
amendment  No.  130,  which  has  the 
same  language  as  amendment  No.  127. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
certainly  agree  to  melding  the  two 
amendments.  They  are  of  similar  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  no  objection,  Mr. 
Prssidsntj 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  point  of  in- 
formation. Are  we  now  debating 
amendment  No.  127? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
enter  into  a  question  or  two  with  the 
distinguished  Senator,  I  say  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  now  that  would  pre- 
clude the  State's  requiring  presen- 
tation of  documentary  evidence  of  citi- 
zenship. I  think  basically  this  is  redun- 
dant, even  though  you  probably  put  it 
in  a  section.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
there  now  that  would  preclude  it. 

I  see  no  objection  to  the  amendment, 
and  if  the  Senator  wants  to  put  his  elo- 
quence in  the  Record,  I  will  be  more 
than  pleased  to  accept  it  and  we  can  go 
from  there  unless  there  is  some  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
appreciate  the  floor  manager's  re- 
marks, and  I  will  dispense  with  my  elo- 
quence then,  at  his  request,  knd  I  ap- 
preciate that  he  will  accept  this 
amendment.  I  thank  the  cosponsors, 
and  I  thank  the  comanagers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  amendment  No.  130  is  with- 
drawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  130)  was  with- 
drawn. 

amendment  no.  127 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ipending  amendment  is  amendment  No. 
127.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
amendment  127. 

The  amendment  (No.  127)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  128 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  Imposition  of 
civil  penalties  for  misrepresentation  or 
fraud  concerning  citizenship) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  amendment 
No.  128. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  fi^m  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  McConnell, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  128. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR  MISREPRESEN- 
TATION OR  FRAUD  CONCERNING 
CmZENSUIP. 

(a)  In  General.— A  person  who  engages  in 
conduct  that  constitutes  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 911.  1015.  1426(a),  or  1546  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty imposed  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures stated  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Procedures.— 

(1)  Complaints  and  investigations.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  establish  proce- 
dures— 

(A)  for  persons  to  Tile  written,  slgmed  com- 
plaints respecting  potential  violations  of 
section  911.  1015,  1426(a).  or  1546  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code; 

(B)  for  the  investigation  of  those  com- 
plaints which,  on  their  face,  have  a  substan- 
tial probability  of  validity; 

(C)  for  the  investigation  of  such  other  vio- 
lations of  section  911,  1015,  1426(a),  or  1546  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  as  the  Attorney 
General  determines  to  be  appropriate;  and 

(D)  for  the  designation  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  a  unit  to  prosecute  violations  of 
section  911,  1015,  1426(a),  or  1546  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  AUTHORrri'  IN  investigations.— In  con- 
ducting investigations  and  hearings  under 
this  subsection — 

(A)  the  Attorney  General  and  administra- 
tive law  judges  shall  have  reasonable  access 
to  examine  evidence  of  any  person  or  entity 
being  investigated;  and 

(B)  administrative  law  judges,  may,  if  nec- 
essary, compel  by  subpoena  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence 
at  any  designated  place  or  hearing. 

(3)  Order  requiring  compliance.— In  a 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
poena lawfully  issued  under  this  paragraph 
and  upon  application  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
may  issue  an  order  requiring  compliance 
with  the  subp>oena.  and  any  failure  to  obey 
the  order  may  be  punished  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

(4)  Hearing.— 

(A)  In  general.— Before  imposing  an  order 
described  in  paragraph  (5)  against  a  person 
under  this  subsection  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 911,  1015,  1426(a).  or  1546  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
provide  the  person  with  notice  and,  upon  re- 
quest made  within  a  reasonable  time  (of  not 
less  than  30  days,  as  established  by  the  At- 
torney (Jeneral)  of  the  date  of  the  notice,  a 
hearing  respecting  the  violation. 

(B)  Conduct  of  hearing.— a  hearing  re- 
quested pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
be  conducted  before  an  administrative  law 
judge.  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  section 
554  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  hear- 
ing shall  be  held  at  the  nearest  practicable 
place  to  the  place  where  the  person  resides 
or  of  the  place  where  the  alleged  violation 
occurred.  If  no  hearing  is  requested,  the  At- 
torney General's  imposition  of  the  order 
shall  constitute  a  final  and  unappealable 
order. 
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(C)  Issuance  of  orders— If  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  determines,  upon  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  received,  that  a  per- 
son named  in  the  complaint  has  violated  sec- 
tion 911.  1015.  1426(a).  or  1546  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  the  administrative  law  judge 
shall  state  findings  of  fact  and  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  the  person  an  order  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (5). 

(5)  Cease  and  desist  order  with  civil 
MONEY  PENALTY.— With  respect  to  a  violation 
of  section  911.  1015.  1426<a).  or  1546  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  the  order  under  this  sub- 
section shall  require  the  person  to — 

(A)  cease  and  desist  such  violations,  and 
inform  the  appropriate  State  office  that  the 
person's  name  should  be  removed  from  the 
voter  registration  list;  and 

(B)  pay  a  civil  penalty  of— 

(i)  in  the  case  of  a  first  violation,  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $4,000;  and 

(il)  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
violation,  not  less  than  $4,000  nor  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  violation. 

(6)  Administrative  appellate  review.— 
The  decision  and  order  of  an  administrative 
law  judge  shall  become  the  final  agency  deci- 
sion and  order  of  the  Attorney  General  un- 
less, within  30  days,  the  Attorney  General 
modifies  or  vacates  the  decision  and  order,  in 
which  case  the  decision  and  order  of  the  At- 
torney General  shall  become  a  final  order 
under  this  subsection. 

(7)  Judicial  review.— a  person  adversely 
affected  by  a  final  order  under  this  section 
may,  within  45  days  after  the  date  the  final 
order  is  issued,  file  a  petition  in  the  court  of 
appeals  for  the  appropriate  circuit  for  review 
of  the  order. 

(8)  Enforcement  of  orders.— If  a  person 
falls  to  comply  with  a  final  order  issued 
under  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  bring  a  civil  action  in  United  States 
district  court  to  seek  compliance  with  the 
order.  In  such  an  action,  the  validity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  final  order  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
this  amendment  provides  us  with  an 
important  supplement  for  criminal 
penalties  for  falsely  claiming  to  be  a 
U.S.  citizen.  This  amendment  creates 
civil  penalties  to  supplement  the  exist- 
ing criminal  provisions  which  make  it 
a  felony  to  falsely  represent  or  attest 
to  citizenship  and  to  use  fraudulently 
obtained  proof  of  citizenship  to  get 
work  or  public  welfare  assistance. 

It  also  allows  a  civil  administrative 
procedure  to  determine  the  assessment 
of  such  penalties.  If  a  person  is  found 
to  have  violated  the  current  criminal 
provisions  of  the  law  and  those  sec- 
tions are  defined,  then  under  my 
amendment  a  prosecutor  may  decide  to 
bring  a  civil  rather  than  a  criminal  ac- 
tion. Civil  penalties  for  first-time  vio- 
lators are  $1,000  to  $4,000:  penalties  for 
subsequent  violations  can  range  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  The  administrative 
law  judges  decision  is  a  final  order  ap- 
pealable only  to  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefit  of  civil 
penalties  is  that  they  provide  a  more 
expeditious  means  of  addressing  the 
fraud  problem.  With  Federal  court 
dockets  backlogged  and  U.S.  attorneys 
swamped  with  drug  and  violent  crime 
cases,  document  fraud  cases  can  be  ad- 


judicated without  resorting  to  the 
backlogged  Federal  criminal  court  sys- 
tem. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
a  similar  provision  was  included  in  the 
1990  immigration  law,  which  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  cosponsored,  where  we 
addressed  the  use  of  fraudulent  docu- 
ments to  obtain  immigration  benefits. 
The  INS  has  been  very  pleased  with  the 
process  and  has  successfully  brought 
actions  against  individuals  which  oth- 
erwise might  have  been  left  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  case  pile  in  the  Federal 
criminal  court  system. 

Civil  penalties  have  the  additional 
feature  of  providing  a  penalty  for  fraud 
which  does  not  require  the  alien  to  be- 
come a  convicted  felon.  While  civil 
penalties  may  not  be  appropriate  in 
some  cases,  they  may  be  appropriate  in 
other  cases  such  as  long-time  residents 
with  families  or  citizen  family  mem- 
bers, who  are  otherwise  law-abiding 
members  of  society. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  reasonable 
and  supplements  the  criminal  penalties 
provisions  for  citizenship  status  fraud. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  begins 
to  weight  this  bill  down.  If  you  read 
the  amendment,  it  is  several  pages  of 
enforcement  orders,  judicial  review, 
administrative  appellate  review,  con- 
duct of  hearings,  issuance  of  orders, 
cease  and  desist.  We  get  into  many, 
many  different  items.  It  becomes  a 
very  weighty  position.  It  would  prob- 
ably create  some  problems  that  are  not 
now  anticipated. 

We  find  that  those  penalties  that  are 
Federal  penalties,  because  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral election,  are  sufficient.  We  have 
letters  from  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Texas.  We  have  letters  from  many  sec- 
retaries of  state— Sacramento.  CA;  su- 
pervisor of  elections  in  Tallahassee. 
FL;  office  of  the  county  clerk  in  Chi- 
cago, IL,  the  Cook  County  clerk.  All 
say  there  are  sufficient  penalties  and 
sufficient  provisions  in  this  bill  with- 
out going  to  such  an  elaborate  docu- 
ment here. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my 
colleague  will  not  pursue  this.  It  just 
goes  beyond  what  we  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  do;  that  would  be  to,  if 
it  is  a  Federal  election,  have  Federal 
penalties.  We  have  gone  into  the  fraud, 
abuse,  and  all  that  part  of  it.  All  the 
States  indicate  that  we  have  done  a 
pretty  decent  job  of  putting  it  to- 
gether. The  more  we  increase  it,  the 
heavier  the  bill  gets.  Then  the  more 
complaints  we  will  have  from  local  au- 
thorities as  it  relates  to  the  bill.  I  hope 
that  is  not  the  Senators  intent  here, 
to  create  more  havoc. 

I  hoi)e  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  not  pursue  this. 
But  if  he  will,  I  will  be  forced  to  table 
his  amendment. 
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I  do   not  like 
friend  too  often. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  my  friend 
from  Kentucky.  We  do  our  business 
with  great  vigor,  the  two  of  us.  I  do  ad- 
mire him  and  regard  him  highly  as  a 
friend  and  a  very  capable  assistant 
leader  on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

But.  respectfully,  I  do  think  that  per- 
haps, one  could  read  too  much  into  my 
amendment.  We  are  talking  here  of 
nothing  more  than  allowing  civil  pen- 
alties to  supplement  existing  criminal 
provisions.  The  reason  for  my  amend- 
ment is,  in  dealing  with  issues  which 
overwhelm  law  enforcement  officials, 
that  the  criminal  prosecutors,  frankly, 
"don't  like  to  mess  with  it." 

We  found  this  very  clear  in  our  work 
with  immigration  reform.  That  is  why 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  put  this  provi- 
sion in  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990. 
The  INS  has  found  it  to  be  very  helpful, 
because  this  is  a  sting  you  can  perform. 
That  is  a  civil  fine.  This  amendment, 
for  first-time  violators,  is  $1,000  to 
$4,000,  as  I  say,  and  subsequent  viola- 
tions range  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  It 
leaves  it  to  the  prosecutor  to  decide 
whether  to  bring  a  civil  action  or  a 
criminal  action.  Then,  the  decision  of 
the  ALJ,  the  administrative  law  judge, 
is  the  final  order. 

I  do  not  think  it  adds  layers  to  the 
process.  Quite  the  opposite  I  think  it 
gets  to  the  point  of  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  here.  We  are  trying  to  prevent 
fraud  and  the  use  of  falsely  attested  to 
and  fraudulently  obtained  proof  of  citi- 
zenship. With  this  amendment  we  say: 
Allow  us  to  use  the  civil  justice  system 
as  well  as  the  criminal  justice  system 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

My  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
weigh  down  this  bill.  I  feel  that  there 
will  be  more  than  several  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  who  will  support  this  legisla- 
tion if  some  of  these  things  are  done: 
not,  perhaps,  this  one.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing for  that.  But  it  is  not  intended  as  a 
device  to  weigh  it  down. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  Senator,  as  a  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  with  crime  packages  that 
have  come  out  of  the  committee  and 
been  dealt  with  on  the  fioor.  Is  it  not 
true  that  our  prosecutors,  at  all  levels 
of  government,  criminal  prosecutors, 
are  under  a  lot  of  pressure  to  deal  with 
murder  cases,  to  try  to  get  drug  con- 
victions, and  deal  with  other  crimes 
that  are  considered  by  the  general  pub- 
lic to  be  of  overwhelming  significance, 
so  that  criminal  offenses  such  as  the 
ones  outlined  in  this  bill  are  often  just 
simply  not  given  priority? 

I  am  curious  if  my  friend  does  not  be- 
lieve a  civil  penalty  might  be  much 
more  effective  and  more  likely  to  get 
the  desired  results. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
absolutely    correct.    I    tell    my    friend 


from  Kentucky— and  I  commend  him 
for  his  fine  work  as  floor  manager  of 
this  measure — indeed  it  is  true  that 
these  criminal  items  do  not  have  top 
priority.  They  go  directly  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel.  They  remain  there 
while  the  prosecutors  are  doing  things 
that  the  public  really  wants.  And  by 
that,  they  mean  just  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said;  drugs 
and  violent  crimes.  These  documented 
fraud  cases  just  disappear  into  the  va- 
pors. 

I  think  if  we  had  a  civil  penalty  pro- 
vision, it  would  help  us  to  reach  what 
we  are  tying  to;  that  is,  discourage 
fraud.  None  of  us  wants  that  in  this 
motor-voter  legislation.  We  all  agree 
to  that. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Indeed. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  every  State  has  a  re- 
quirement for  citizenship  and  it  is  al- 
ready in  place,  why  should  we  get  into 
this?  Not  being  a  lawyer,  it  makes  it 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  we 
need  this  when  most  States  have  a  re- 
quirement of  being  a  citizen  in  order  to 
register  to  vote,  anyhow. 

Would  we  not  be  duplicating  State 
law.  and  the  Federal  law  now  would  be 
loading  up  State  law? 

This  will  go  into  minute  detail,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  as  to  how  the  States 
should  operate.  If  the  States  already 
have  a  requirement  to  be  a  citizen  to 
register  and  to  vote,  I  do  not  see  why 
we  need  to  add  any  more  to  that. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  where  we  process  legisla- 
tion, where  we  try  to  refer  both  crimi- 
nal and  civil  jurisdiction,  when  we  are 
trying  to  reach  an  issue  that  is,  be- 
cause of  overwhelming  workloads,  not 
a  top  priority  of  the  prosecutors. 

But  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish here  is  simply  to  provide  the  civil 
procedure,  the  administrative  law 
judge  measure.  No  States  have  crimi- 
nal statutes  relating  to  citizenship  sta- 
tus fraud.  Nor  do  any  States  which  I 
know  of  have  civil  fines  relating  to 
citizenship  status  fraud. 

There  are  about  14  or  16  States  now 
that  request  documents  when  you  reg- 
ister to  vote.  But  that  is  another  mat- 
ter. 

There  are  no  States  which  individ- 
ually provide  any  kind  of  fine  or  crimi- 
nal penalty  for  citizenship  fraud. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  States  require  you  to 
be  a  citizen  and  they  do  not  have  any 
penalty,  criminal  or  civil,  it  appears 
that  there  is  no  teeth  in  it.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  letters  that  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving from  the  States  that  endorse  or 
support  this  legislation,  and  those  who 
have  instituted  some  type  of  motor- 
voter  and  maybe  basically  the  same  as- 
pects of  this  bill,  they  have  seen  no  in- 
crease in  fraud,  no  increaise  in  those 
trying  to  register  that  are  noncitizens. 


In  fact,  they  find  it  very  palatable,  be- 
cause you  have  to  give  all  this  informa- 
tion to  get  a  driver's  license  and,  nor- 
mally, then  you  attest  that  you  are  a 
citizen,  and  they  take  your  picture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  quite  a 
deterrent,  rather  than  getting  into 
general  parts  of  this  complaint,  inves- 
tigations, authority  in  investigations, 
and  you  go  to  the  Attorney  General, 
administrative  law  judges,  an  order  re- 
quiring compliance,  and  then  you  have 
a  hearing  and  then  the  conduct  of  how 
the  hearing  is  held,  the  issuance  of  the 
orders,  cease  and  desist  orders  with 
civil  money  penalties,  administrative 
appellate  review,  judicial  review,  en- 
forcement of  orders;  and  you  continue 
and  continue  to  put  all  this  weight  on 
local  officials,  when  they  now  have  the 
ability,  I  say  to  my  friend.  And  we  just 
agreed  to  an  amendment — I  did — that 
allowed  the  States  to  ask  for  docu- 
ments. I  thought  that  would  probably 
be  sufficient. 

But  now  we  are  getting  into,  I  think, 
an  overburdening  of  the  States  with 
these  requirements,  to  tell  them  how 
to  do  it  and  how  not  to  do  it,  and  what 
procedure  to  follow.  It  is  not  a  criminal 
penalty,  just  fining  some  money.  They 
are  very  reluctant  to  sign  and  have 
their  picture  made  and  go  through  all 
that.  There  is  very  little  fraud,  accord- 
ing to  the  States  that  have  the  so- 
called  motor-voter,  or  a  registration 
form. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  gone  fur- 
ther than  is  necessary  here  in  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  I  hope  that  we  can 
work  out  something  that  would  not  be 
quite  so  burdensome  on  the  States. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LiEBERMAN).  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  SIMPSON]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  work  toward  that,  too.  I  represent  a 
State  that  has  a  very  able  secretary  of 
state,  who  is  a  Democrat,  a  woman 
named  Kathy  Carpin,  who  is  a  friend 
and  a  very  able  person.  She  has  been 
resisting  the  whole  concept  of  motor- 
voter.  It  is  going  to  cost  the  State  of 
Wyoming  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is 
going  to  cost  our  23  counties  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  I  think  that  those 
who  vote  against  this  measure,  after  it 
has  gone  through  the  legislative 
amending  process,  those  who  will  be 
voting  against  it  are  simply  voting 
against  a  bill  where  we  have  dumped 
the  cost  on  the  States. 

There  are  States  that  do  not  have 
motor-voter,  and  those  are  the  States 
that  have  a  lot  of  illegals.  California 
never  would  have  gone  to  motor-voter 
on  its  own  or.  perhaps,  New  York,  be- 
cause they  know  that  they  have  a  seri- 
ous problem  with  illegals.  Unless  a 
State  checks  with  the  INS,  there  is  no 
possible  way  of  proving  that  someone 
is  not  a  U.S.  citizen. 

And  the  reason  you  do  not  hear  much 
about  fraud  at  the  voting  place  is  that 


those  are  clerks.  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican, election  judges  and  clerks — are 
not  responsible  for  the  validity  of  the 
documents  that  are  presented. 

This  is  what  is  wrong  in  America 
today.  There  is  so  much  fraudulent 
documentation  and  so  much 
gimmicking  of  the  system.  You  can 
buy,  within  500  yards  of  this  building, 
any  document  you  want  to  get  yourself 
further  on  in  the  structure  of  society, 
whether  it  is  a  fake  green  card,  voter 
registration  card,  passports,  or  driver's 
license.  That  is  what  is  wrong  with  the 
country  right  now  with  regard  to  ille- 
gal immigration.  So.  election  judges 
are  not  going  to  ask  that. 

It  is  not  this  bill,  or  my  amendment, 
that  has  imposed  the  criminal  pen- 
alties that  I  have  described.  I  am  just 
adding  a  civil  aspect  to  it.  The  crimi- 
nal burdens  for  citizenship  status  fraud 
under  this  bill  are  rather  tremendous, 
and  all  we  are  doing  is  saying  you  can 
prosecute  civilly,  too.  instead  of  crimi- 
nally. 

We  are  just  saying:  Let  us  set  up  a 
procedure  where  you  can  do  something 
with  regard  to  civil  fines.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  bring  down  a  bill  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  worked  on 
and  invested  a  tremendous  amount  of 
his  life  into,  but  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
giving  them  that  option. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  too  much  time,  and  I  will 
move  to  table.  I  really  do  not  want  to 
do  it,  because  I  would  like  to  visit  with 
my  friend  and  see  if  we  can  work  out 
something.  The  secretary  of  state  in 
California  endorses  the  legislation 
without  the  civil  penalties.  We  have  a 
letter  from  the  board  of  elections  of 
New  York  endorsing  our  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  mail— 
they  also  have  mail  registration— and 
they  have  not  indicated  any  problems 
with  fraud.  I  go  back  to  when  you  look 
at  Texas,  Florida,  New  York,  Califor- 
nia, and  others,  and  you  get  Mis- 
sissippi, and  you  have  a  statement 
from  the  secretary  of  state  there  that 
they  are  content  with  this  bill,  and 
they  think  it  will  do  what  is  in  their 
best  interest.  And  then  we  are  telling  a 
State  to  put  on  more — if  I  did  not  have 
a  bill,  sure,  you  would  not  have  to  put 
this  on,  I  understand  that;  that  does 
not  take  a  brain  surgeon  to  figure  that 
out.  But  I  think  this  goes  too  far.  When 
you  say  California,  New  York,  and  talk 
about  those  States,  we  have  documents 
from  their  people  that  say  our  bill  is 
sufficient.  The  penalties  are  what  they 
feel  is  necessary  and  does  not  go 
beyond  that. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not 
force  me  to  table  his  amendment,  but  I 
guess  maybe  I  will  have  to  do  it.  and 
we  will  have  a  vote  here  shortly. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
reflecting — we  do  not  know  whether  or 
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not  California  or  New  York  or  other 
States  have  thought  of  a  civil  penalty. 
I  do  not  think  those  States  would  op- 
pose the  use  of  a  civil  penalty  since, 
obviously,  their  criminal  systems  are 
tremendously  burdened.  But  I  do  un- 
derstand the  feelings  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  do  not  know  what 
more  could  be  said. 

I  certainly  understand  the  effort  to 
make  a  motion  to  table,  and  that 
should  certainly  take  place,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  done  about  that.  But  I  do 
know — and  I  want  the  record  to  show — 
that  this  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
freight  this  bill  with  something  un- 
workable. I  think  it  would  be  some- 
thing very  workable  for  the  States  to 
consider,  having  the  ability  to  consider 
assessing  civil  penalties  rather  than 
criminal. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  temporarily  set  aside  the 
amendment  at  this  moment,  until  fur- 
ther agreement  with  the  managers  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
then  be  that  we  would  bring  up  the 
third  amendment  from  the  Senator 
fl-om  Wyoming,  that  is.  amendment  No. 
129? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Amend- 
ment No.  129  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  be  the  next  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  129,  AS  MODIFIED 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  study  to  deter- 
mine whether,  after  enactment,  as  many  as 
3.0  percent  of  persons  who  are  registered  to 
vote  are   noncitlzens.   and   if  that  is   the 
case,  to  provide  expedited  procedures  for 
sunsettlng  parts  of  the  bill) 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  while 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  is  here  in 
the  Chamber.  I  do  present  the  amend- 
ment No.   129.  I  call  that  up  and  ask 
unanimous   consent    to    modify    it    by 
changing  the  first  word  in  line  13  on 
page  2  from   •privacy"  to  "primary."  It 
is  a  misprint.  It  says,  "the  number  of 

noncitlzens  that  vote  in  the  privacy 

«  *  ♦  •• 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thought  they  vote  in 
private. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  They  do  vote  in  pri- 
vate but  they  do  not  vote  in  privacy  or 
whatever  the  other  word  is  similar  to 
that. 

So  it  says,  "*  *  *  primary,  runoff,  and 
general  elections  *  *  *,"  and  I  thank 
my  colleague,  but  I  am  going  to 
present  it  to  him. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  all  right.  The  Sen- 
ator can  modify  it. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  We  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  FORD.  He  has  a  right  to  modify 
his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  modified. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
go  forward  with  the  amendment.  I  ask 


that  the  amendment  be  read  with  the 
typographical  correction  to  the  word 
■primary." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  amendment  No.  129,  as 
modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  McConnell. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  129.  as 
modified. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
SEC.    .  REGISTRATION  OF  NONCrnZENS. 

(a)  Definition— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "6  States  that  receive  the 
largest  number  of  Immigrants"  means  the  6 
States  that,  as  reported  in  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  Statistical  Year- 
book for  fiscal  year  1991.  received  the  largest 
number  of  immigrants. 

(b)  Study.— The  Attorney  General  shall 
conduct  a  study.  In  at  least  3  States  that  are 
among  the  6  States  that  received  the  largest 
number  of  immigrants  to  determine,  as  spe- 
cifically as  possible  using  the  best  available 
statistical  and  other  methodologies  with  re- 
spect to  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  general  elections  for  Federal  office  in 
1994— 

(1)  the  number  of  noncitlzens  that  apply 
for  voter  registration  during  that  period: 

(2)  the  number  of  noncitlzens  that  are  reg- 
istered to  vote  in  the  primary,  runoff,  and 
general  elections  for  Federal  office  in  1994: 

(3)  the  number  of  noncitlzens  that  vote  in 
the  primary,  runoff,  and  general  elections  for 
Federal  office  in  1994: 

(4)  the  number  of  noncitlzens  that,  during 
that  period,  use  voter  registration  material 
facilitated  by  this  Act  to- violate  Immigra- 
tion laws  (including  sections  274A  and  274C  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1324a  and  1324c));  and 

(5)  the  number  of  noncitlzens  that,  during 
that  period,  use  voter  registration  material 
facilitated  by  this  Act  to  apply  for  or  obtain 
Federal  public  benefits. 

(c)  Report— Not  later  than  November  30. 
1995,  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  describing  the  results  of 
the  study.  If  it  is  determined  in  the  study 
and  report  required  by  this  section  that 
more  than  3.0  percent  of  all  persons  reg- 
istered to  vote  In  the  primary,  runoff,  and 
general  elections  for  Federal  office  in  1994  in 
the  States  that  are  the  subject  of  the  study 
are  noncitlzens,  section  6.  Mail  Registration, 
and  section  7,  Voter  Registration  Agencies, 
shall  terminate  15  days  after  the  report  is 
submitted  to  Congress. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  all 
50  States,  only  citizens  can  vote  in 
Federal  elections.  Noncitlzens  who  reg- 
ister to  vote  or  otherwise  represent 
themselves  as  citizens  are  committing 
one  or  more  felonies. 

My  amendment  requires — please  un- 
derstand— the  Attorney  General  to 
study  citizenship  status-related  fraud 
occurring    through    the    1994    election 


cycle.  The  study,  due  on  November  30, 
1995,  would  be  of  at  least  three  of  the 
six  States  receiving  the  most  immi- 
grants. 

You  wonder  why  I  bring  these  issues 
before  you.  It  is  only  because  I  have 
chaired  the  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Subcommittee.  I  have  served  as  rank- 
ing member  under  Senator  Kennedy, 
and  now  that  subcommittee  consists  of 
Senator  Kennedy,  myself,  and  Senator 
Simon.  We  are  not  doing  this  as  a  sub- 
committee response,  but  there  are  six 
States  that  receive  the  most  immi- 
grants in  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  California.  Texas,  New  York,  Flor- 
ida, Illinois,  and  New  Jersey,  as  re- 
ported in  the  INS  1991  statistical  year- 
book. 

The  survey  of  those  impacted  States, 
I  think,  is  essential  to  any  kind  of 
thoughtful  assessment  of  fraud  by  non- 
citizens.  It  is  directed  in  this  amend- 
ment that  the  study  shall  determine 
several  types  of  fraud  by  noncitlzens 
applying  for  voter  registration,  the 
number  of  noncitlzens  actually  reg- 
istered during  1994  Federal  elections, 
the  number  of  noncitlzens  voting  in  the 
1994  Federal  elections,  the  number  of 
noncitlzens  that  use  voter  registration 
materials  to  violate  immigration  laws, 
and  the  number  of  noncitlzens  who  use 
voter  registration  materials  to  apply 
for  or  obtain  federally  funded  public 
benefits. 

Those  who  are  on  the  other  side  of 
the  issue  argue  that  the  motor-voter 
bill  will  not — I  have  heard  this  thor- 
oughly throughout  this  debate  and  I 
have  been  listening— create  or  facili- 
tate fraud. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  that  posi- 
tion. I  believe  it  will.  And  I  believe  also 
that  we  should  get  the  cold,  hard  facts 
as  to  whether  that  is  the  case. 

If  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  issue  are  correct,  then  they  should 
welcome,  I  think,  this  report.  Not  only 
would  it  not  assail  their  position:  it 
might  actually  support  it.  What  do  you 
have  to  lose,  if  there  is  no  fruad? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bill  does 
create  or  facilitate  fraud,  as  I  and  oth- 
ers here  in  this  body  believe  that  it 
may.  then  this  report  will  establish  the 
level  of  fraud  involving  citizenship  sta- 
tus. If  the  fraud  is  there,  we  will  know 
about  it. 

If  more  than  3  percent  of  all  persons 
registered  to  vote  in  the  States  studied 
are  noncitlzens,  then  only  portions  of 
this  bill  will  be  sunsetted— the  mail-in 
registration  section  and  the  public  as- 
sistance offices  and  other  "voter  reg- 
istration agencies"  section.  That  is  a 
quote  from  the  bill — "voter  registra- 
tion agencies".  Those  registration  pro- 
visions only  would  sunset. 

The  motor-voter  registration  would 
continue  but  opportunities  for  fraud,  it 
is  my  feeling,  are  greatest  with  the 
mail-in,  public  assistance,  and  like 
agencies. 

A  friend  of  mine  10  years  ago  was 
telling  me  recently  that  at  a  booth  in 


the  airport  in  one  of  the  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia it  said  "voter  registration."  So, 
he  registered.  He  said,  "I  answered  the 
questions.  It  was  under  oath,  and  I  an- 
swered the  questions." 

He  is  a  Wyoming  resident. 

He  said,  "I  just  wanted  to  see  what 
would  happen." 

He  said  for  10  years  he  received  an 
absentee  ballot  in  Wyoming  from  that 
exercise. 

That  is  what  is  going  to  come  in  from 
mail-in  registration.  We  all  know  that 
if  human  beings  are  involved,  we  will 
have  these  kinds  of  situations.  Mail-in 
registration  under  this  bill  and  reg- 
istration in  public  assistance  offices, 
and  like  agencies,  frankly,  gives  us  all 
a  terrible  bit  of  concern — more  than 
bit — an  awesome  amount  of  concern. 

None  of  us.  Democrat  or  Republican, 
want  fraud  in  the  voting  process.  It  is 
a  very  precious,  precious  right,  one  of 
the  most  important  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. 

My  amendment  is  to  try  to  find  out 
the  extent  of  citizenship-related  fraud 
in  up  to  six  States  that  are  most  heav- 
ily impacted  by  immigration  and,  if 
the  level  is  unacceptable,  then  let  us  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board.  I  think  we 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  that 
investigation,  and  that  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Wyoming  for 
offering  this  amendment.  I  join  with 
him  in  support  of  this  amendment.  I 
think  the  provision  for  providing  for 
sunset  of  that  portion  of  the  legislation 
that  would  be  affected  is  reasonable,  3 
percent  of  the  total  registration.  In  my 
State  that  would  mean  that  you  have 
to  get  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
voters  who  are  not  citizens  before  this 
would  be  applicable. 

We  want  to  enfranchise  people  and 
encourage  people  to  participate  in  the 
greatest  democracy  known  to  man  in 
the  selection  of  their  public  officials, 
but  to  permit  the  diminution  of  those 
who  are  citizens  by  allowing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  are  not  citi- 
zens to  vote  is  a  disservice.  It  is  a  dis- 
service to  every  citizen  who  casts  his 
ballot. 

I  cannot  understand  for  the  life  of  me 
if  we  are  really  not  talking  about  at- 
tempting to  gain  partisan  advantage 
why  it  is  that  this  provision  would  not 
be  accepted. 

My  colleague  did  not  pick  some  num- 
ber that  is  minuscule.  I  say  look 
around  to  find  out  how  many  elections 
at  the  local  level,  at  the  congressional 
level,  and  at  the  Senatorial  level  have 
been  decided  by  less  than  3  percent.  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  we  are  talking 
about  significant  numbers. 

And  there  have  been  studies  made  in 
certain  areas  in  which  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  in  review- 


ing a  House  election  in  1989,  a  special 
election  in  Florida,  that  confirmed 
that  fully  11  percent  of  all  ballots  of 
those  people  born  out  of  the  country 
were  cast  by  noncitlzens.  The  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  re- 
ported there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
in  this  Federal  election  the  incidence 
of  illegal  aliens  voting,  among  all  bal- 
lots examined,  were  as  high  as  24  per- 
cent. 

Now,  certainly,  at  some  point,  at 
some  time,  we  have  to  say,  enough  is 
enough.  We  have  enough  problems  with 
illegals  pouring  in  here.  And  that  is  an- 
other subject  that  will  be  subject  of  an- 
other amendment  that  my  colleague 
and  I  will  be  offering. 

But  if  you  are  going  to  just  simply 
now  reward  people  and  give  them  the 
indicia  of  citizenship,  as  is  now  being 
done,  and  now  make  them  eligible  for 
being  on  the  voter  list,  which  we  will 
be  doing,  make  no  mistake  about  it; 
absolutely. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  that  in 
my  election  that  just  took  place  this 
past  November,  they  had  well  over 
100,000  paper  ballots  that  were  thrown 
out.  The  largest  percentage  of  them 
were  people  who  were  not  eligible  to 
even  vote. 

And  so,  let  us  understand:  When  peo- 
ple begin  talking  about  the  business  of 
making  it  possible  for  citizens  to  vote, 
that  is  one  thing.  But  to  open  the 
floodgates  and  doors  to  those  who  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be 
determining  who  shall  be  elected  and 
who  will  not,  that  is  just  wrong. 

My  colleague  has  put  forth,  I  believe, 
a  very  logical  manner  to  examine  the 
impact  of  this  legislation  and  to  see  to 
it  that  if  there  are  the  kinds  of  abuses 
that  some  of  us  fear,  that  at  least  we 
can  curb  some  of  it.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  curb  all  of  it.  We  are  not 
going  to  even  be  able  to  curb  most  of 
it.  But  we  should  at  least  not  make  it 
so  easy  to  commit  this  kind  of  voter 
fraud.  And  that  is  exactly  what  I  am 
concerned  about. 

I  think  my  colleague  from  Wyoming 
should  be  commended,  because  voter 
fraud  should  be  discouraged,  abso- 
lutely. You  dilute  the  votes  of  honest 
citizens,  regardless  of  what  their  politi- 
cal party  is.  You  diminish  it  every 
time  someone  votes  who  is  not  eligible 
to  vote. 

Three  percent,  again,  in  California 
would  bring  you  well  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  Imagine,  we  would  say  we 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  unless  we 
have  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  on 
the  voting  roles  who  are  noncitlzens. 
Only  at  that  point  do  we  begin  to  cut 
back  on  this  so-called  enhanced  ability 
to  get  people  to  vote.  We  should  not  be 
enhancing  the  ability  to  vote  of  people 
who  are  not  citizens. 

Now,  look,  that  is  my  perspective.  I 
guess  a  lot  of  the  liberals  will  get  up 
here  to  take  me  to  task  for  that.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  is  what  we  want  to 


do;  to  allow  people  who  have  no  busi- 
ness voting  at  all  to  do  it  with  impu- 
nity and  to  not  even  conduct  a  study  to 
see  to  it  that  we  are  not  diminishing 
the  voting  power  of  our  legitimate  vot- 
ers and  citizens.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  happens  if  we  allow  a  situation 
like  this,  a  law  to  pass  like  this,  and 
have  no  ability  to  ascertain  or  to  de- 
termine if  you  have  5  percent  or  10  per- 
cent. 

And  let  me  tell  you.  there  are  those 
people  who  are  unscrupulous  and  who 
will  absolutely  go  and  line  them  all  up 
and  have  them  all  register,  no  matter 
who,  so  that  they  can  determine  the 
outcome  of  elections.  If  you  want  to 
have  citizens  voting  that  way,  fine; 
people  who  are  not  qualified,  that  is 
just  plain  wrong. 

So  I  commend  my  colleague.  I  hope, 
in  a  bipartisan  spirit  to  say  that  we  do 
not  want  to  encourage  voter  fraud. 
that  we  would  accept  this  thoughtful 
approach  and  this  thoughtful  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  He  comes  from  a  State 
deeply  impacted  by  this. 

Let  the  record  show,  when  people  are 
asking  about  the  impact  of  this  amend- 
ment, how  many  people  is  3  percent. 

As  reported  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  by  each  State  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1992 — and  remember  that  the  reg- 
istration numbers  in  the  1992  election 
were  higher,  since  these  numbers  are 
only  as  of  October  1992 — in  California, 
with  14  million-plus  registered  voters,  3 
percent  of  that  is  423,000;  Florida,  with 
6  million  voters.  3  percent  would  be 
182,000.  The  3-percent  requirement 
would  mean  that  at  least  1.37  million 
noncitlzens  to  register,  if  all  6  States 
are  studied.  That  is  a  huge  figure. 

We  could  have  set  it  at  a  different 
figrure,  but  I  think  anyone  would  agree 
that  3  percent,  if  1.37  million  people  are 
voting  in  these  States — and  that  is 
what  it  would  take  to  trigger  this,  and 
then  it  would  trigger  it  only  as  to  the 
mail-in  and  public  assistance  office 
sections — that  is  an  unacceptable  level 
of  fraud. 

I  can  tell  you,  in  my  travels  with  im- 
migration and  refugee  issues,  we  know 
that  aliens  fraudulently  register  to 
vote.  A  Federal  grand  jury  investigat- 
ing voter  fraud  in  1982  and  1986  re- 
ported: 

Many  aliens  register  to  vote  so  they  can 
obtain  documents  identifying  them  as  U.S. 
citizens;  however,  the  number  of  aliens  who 
actually  voted  is  undocumented.  We  have 
learned  that  these  aliens  use  their  voters' 
cards  to  obtain  a  myriad  of  benefits,  from 
Social  Security  to  jobs  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

The  U.S.  attorney  was  not  able  to 
document  the  extent  of  it. 

The  INS  then  went  on  to  describe  one 
in  Florida,  another  State  affected  here, 
saying  that: 

In  1989.  INS  surveyed  a  special  Florida 
election  and  found  that  in  that  election,  11 
percent  of  all  ballots  of  foreign  bom  voters 
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sampled  were  cast  by  noncitlzens.  Further- 
more, the  INS  reported  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  this  federal  election,  the 
incidence  of  ille^l  alien  voting  among  all 
ballots  examined  was  as  high  as  24  percent. 

So  we  think  citizenship  status  fraud 
is  an  issue — if  we  are  all  interested  in 
assuring  that  fraud  does  not  take 
place.  I  think  that  this  amendment  is 
something  we  should  adopt. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  the 
arguments  in  opposition  to  my  amend- 
ment. I  wait  with  bated  breath. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  an  emotional  ap- 
peal. No  one  is  better  at  that  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
He  makes  statements  that  sound  good. 
But  what  this  amendment  does  is  that 
if  three  States  are  found  to  meet  the 
criteria  under  this  amendment,  all  47 
fall.  You  disenfranchise  my  State,  and 
we  may  want  it.  But  under  this  amend- 
ment all  States  fall.  I  think  that  is 
stretching  it  a  little  bit  far. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York  said  100,000  ballots  were  not  eligi- 
ble, they  were  thrown  out  during  the 
campaign.  He  did  not  say  how  many  of 
them  were  by  not  illegal  aliens,  but 
were  people  who  were  not  registered  to 
vote  who  were  Americian  citizens  who 
were  allowed  to  vote  by  the  clerks  and 
the  judges  in  the  precincts.  That  is 
where  part  of  your  problem  might  be. 
But  those  ineligible  to  vote  could  have 
been— and  overwhelmingly,  probably 
were — American  citizens  that  the 
clerks  and  the  judges  allowed  to  vote 
at  the  precinct. 

So,  when  you  say  100,000  of  them,  you 
paint  with  a  broad  brush  they  are  all 
illegal  aliens.  But  they  probably  are 
not.  They  are  probably  in  the  minority. 

If  we  listen  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side,  they  want  to  kill  this  bill. 
They  do  not  want  this  bill.  No  way.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  get  a  few  more  on 
this  side  and  you  kill  it. 

Now  you  are  trying  to  load  the  bill 
up  so  that  we  would  have  studies.  This 
gives  excessive  authority  to  the  execu- 
tive. The  FEC  is  already  required  to 
study  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill.  An- 
other study?  That  is  just  a  waste  of 
funds.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is 
that — the  minority  gave  us  a  package 
of  amendments.  That  was  not  a  con- 
cern in  that  core  package.  We  accepted 
the  core  and  now  we  are  getting  all 
kinds  of  other  amendments.  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  think  that  pattern  is  begin- 
ning to  develop  that  once  we  agree  and 
work  our  hearts  out  to  find  a  core  that 
would  be  acceptable,  now  we  are  being 
loaded  on.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  let  that  happen  if  I  can 
prevent  it. 

So  we  already  have  a  study  author- 
ized. If  you  allow  3  States  to  disenfran- 


chise 47  others,  you  are  getting  to  me. 
My  State  will  be  disenfranchised.  If 
they  want  the  motor-voter,  they  would 
not  be  eligible.  The  amendment  of  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Wyoming  is 
to  report  back  to  the  legislature.  Under 
this  amendment  the  report  is  to  the  ex- 
ecutive, which  would  veto  portions  of 
thebilV 
Who  has  control  of  passing  laws  here? 
We  are  saying  report  it  back  to  the 
executive,  and  the  FEC  reports  back  to 
the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  another  at- 
tempt, maybe  an  honest  attempt,  to 
correct  the  bill.  But  when  you  begin  to 
analyze  it,  it  is  loading  the  bill  to  a 
point  where  we  cannot  carry  it  much 
longer.  Under  the  fraud  protections  of 
this  bill  is  the  written  attestation 
clause  on  all  applications  that  the  ap- 
plicant meets  the  eligibility  require- 
ments to  vote.  We  also  agree  it  would 
be  the  same  size  and  the  same  color 
and  everybody's  would  be  uniform.  It 
would  be  understood  which  require- 
ments must  be  specified  on  the  applica- 
tion, and  that  includes  citizenship. 

Maybe  they  do  not  care.  But  I  have  a 
little  more  faith.  I  guess,  in  people 
than  other  people  do.  I  understand  the 
Bible  says,  "Faith,  if  it  have  not 
works,  is  dead."  But  we  have  to  have 
faith  and  we  need  to  work  at  it,  so  I 
think  we  have. 

The  application  must  include  the  sig- 
nature of  the  applicant  and  state  that 
it  is  signed  under  penalty  of  perjury. 
That  would  make  me  stop  and  think. 
And  I  think  the  people  who  were  illegal 
here  would  be  very  reluctant  to  sign 
that,  subject  to  Federal  law.  Federal 
penalty.  So  I  think  under  the  penalty 
of  perjury— I  think  they  will  under- 
stand that  very  well. 

The  State  may  require  by  law  that  a 
first-time  voter  who  registers  by  mail 
make  a  personal  appearance  to  vote.  It 
is  very  simple.  If  you  register  by  mail, 
make  a  personal  appearance  the  first 
time  you  vote.  And  if  you  have  a  driv- 
er's license,  they  can  look  at  it.  You 
have  your  picture  on  it.  So  the  State 
may  require  a  first-time  voter  who  reg- 
isters by  mail  make  a  personal  appear- 
ance to  vote. 

Now  we  get  back  to  clerks  and 
judges.  He  is  eligible  to  vote,  mailed 
his  papers  in  and  so  forth.  They  let  him 
vote.  But  if  he  is  not  eligible  they 
should  not  let  him  vote. 

So,  apparently,  we  had  100,000  ballots 
that  were  thrown  out.  They  were  ineli- 
gible. But  that  does  not  mean  that 
they  were  illegal  aliens,  of  that  100.000. 
They  were  just  people  from  New  York 
State.  New  York  City,  who  voted  and 
were  not  eligible,  so  beyond  the  pre- 
cinct they  were  thrown  out. 

I  understand  a  little  bit  about  voting 
and  the  laws  of  some  States.  This  act 
requires  each  applicant  be  given  notice 
of  the  disposition  of  his  or  her  voter 
registration  application.  Many  States 
use  this  notice  provision  as  a  means  of 
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detecting  fraudulent  registrations.  It 
can  be  done.  There  is  no  problem  with 
that. 

Federal  criminal  penalties  would 
apply  to  any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  engages  in  fraudulent 
conduct. 

I  think  we  have  gone  pretty  strong. 
People  think  we  have  gone  maybe  too 
far  in  some  cases.  I  like  it.  I  think  we 
have  gone  about  right.  There  is  too 
much  to  impose  on  the  States  some- 
times. 

The  bill  requires  the  States  conduct 
a  general  program  that  makes  a  rea- 
sonable effort  to  remove  the  names  of 
ineligible  voters  from  the  official  list 
of  eligible  voters  by  reason  of  death  or 
a  change  of  address.  To  accomplish  this 
goal,  the  act  permits  the  States  to  use 
the  national  change-of-address  pro- 
gram. It  is  used  and  it  has  worked  well. 
By  keeping  the  list  current  and  up  to 
date  and  free  of  so-called  deadwood, 
the  opportunity  for  voter  fraud  is  re- 
duced considerably. 

We  make  every  effort  here.  Now  we 
are  beginning  to  just  lean,  and  lean, 
and  lean  on  one  item  which  requires  a 
study.  Pick  out  three  States.  If  those 
three  States  meet  3  percent,  then  all 
the  States  are  out.  It  seems  we  have 
gone  just  a  little  too  far  on  States  that 
would  like  to  carry  out  this  program, 
that  were  doing  it  well.  People  are  reg- 
istered and  we  are  getting  them  to 
vote.  They  are  participating  in  Govern- 
ment. We  are  reconnecting  the  citizens 
with  their  Government.  They  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote. 

I  hope  we  would  not  continue  to  have 
amendments  and  amendments  that  just 
add  problems  and  problems  and  costs 
and  costs  onto  this  piece  of  legislation, 
because  it  is  getting  awfully  weighty 
as  it  is.  And  the  amendment  we  all  sup- 
ported a  few  moments  ago  cleared  up 
what  I  thought  was  basically  the  core 
that  side  wanted.  I  came  as  close  as  I 
could.  Apparently  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  voted  for  it.  It  was  99 
to  nothing.  I  thought  now  that  you  are 
used  to  voting  "yes,"  we  might  keep 
the  trend  going.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
is  going  to  happen. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  will  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  get  something  very  clear  with  my 
friend  from  Kentucky,  because  we  do 
that  very  up  front.  I  have  no  desire  to 
destroy  his  bill  through  my  amend- 
ments. I  want  that  very  clear.  I  am 
presenting  these  amendments  as  a  con- 
scientious, I  hope,  and  very  authentic 
action  on  my  part  to  try  to  make  this 
a  better  bill. 

I  do  not  like  the  bill.  I  voted  for  the 
core  package  because  I  saw  the  work 
that  went  into  that  package  by  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky— both  of 
them.  But  I  have  legislated  for  30 
years,  and  if  I  were  up  to  a  pattern  of 
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destruction  here  you  would  know  a  lot 
more  about  it  than  is  evident  right 
now.  I  do  not  have  that.  In  fact  there  is 
no  time  agreement.  I  hope  we  can  get 
vote  here.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  been  very  charitable,  allowing  me 
to  set  aside  the  previous  amendment. 
We  will  bring  that  up  and  maybe  do 
them  both  at  the  same  time.  That 
would  be  perfectly  appropriate  for  me. 

But  here  is  the  important  thing.  We 
are  talking  about  fraud.  If  you  want  to 
get  emotional,  let  us  talk  about  fraud. 
If  you  will  tune  in  for  2  minutes,  you 
will  realize  just  what  the  voter  reg- 
istration card  means  to  somebody  who 
is  a  phony,  and  in  this  country  ille- 
gally. It  is  the  clarion  call.  People  do 
not  realize  the  voter  registration  card 
is  a  vitally  important  document  for  an 
alien  to  have  who  is  in  this  country  il- 
legally. The  voter  registration  card 
will  get  you  a  job.  and  let  me  tell  you 
there  is  not  anything  more  important 
to  the  illegal  person  in  this  country 
than  the  job.  There  is  no  other  mantra 
to  be  worshipped  or  carried  than  the 
job.  and  you  can  get  one  if  you  have  a 
voter  registration  card.  It  is  one  of  the 
documents,  by  law,  that  may  be  pre- 
sented to  an  employer  to  establish 
work  eligibility.  That  is  the  law  of  the 
United  States. 

How  many  undocumented  workers, 
illegal  aliens,  or  whatever  euphemistic 
term  you  want  to  use.  are  going  to  turn 
down  the  opportunity  to  receive  the 
most  precious  voter  registration  card 
when  he  goes  in  to  get  a  driver's  li- 
cense? Tens  of  thousands  of  illegal 
aliens  apply  for  and  receive  driver's  li- 
censes every  year. 

Why  would  an  illegal  alien  decline  in 
writing  to  receive  that  card?  That  is 
what  this  bill  says,  to  "decline  in  writ- 
ing." We  certainly  should  not  be  led 
astray  in  thinking  that  they  will  be  de- 
terred by  the  attestation  on  the  appli- 
cation. Every  time  an  illegal  alien 
takes  a  job  in  this  country,  he  signs 
under  oath  that  he  is  eligible  to  work 
in  the  United  States  under  penalty  of 
perjury.  He  is  not  deterred  by  the  pen- 
alties on  the  employment  form  in  any 
way.  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
he  would  be  deterred  on  the  voter  reg- 
istration form,  assuredly.  Remember, 
again,  every  time  an  illegal  alien  takes 
a  job.  he  or  she  signs  something  under 
penalty  of  perjury  and  they  do  it  all 
the  time. 

Realistically,  will  the  threat  of  per- 
jury prosecution  prevent  anyone  from 
lying  without  a  check  of  documents 
verifying  citizenship?  Election  officials 
are  going  to  have  to  rely  on  people  to 
tell  the  truth.  Is  this  enough  to  ensure 
the  integrity  of  the  voting  process?  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  terribly  difficult 
to  discover  noncitlzens  illegally  reg- 
istering to  vote  without  requiring  citi- 
zenship documentation.  If  they  are  not 
discovered,  they  are  not  prosecuted. 

Is  this  some  really  meaningful  deter- 
rent to  illegally  registering  to  vote? 


Even  if  we  assume  officials  are  able  to 
detect  most  fraud,  is  it  realistic  to 
think  crowded  Federal  court  dockets 
can  accommodate  numerous  perjury 
prosecutions? 

Get  this  one.  Here  is  the  example  of 
the  day.  You  can  get  anything  you 
want  with  this  bill;  we  will  get  right  to 
it.  What  about  the  situation  where  a 
noncitizen,  maybe  an  illegal  alien,  un- 
knowingly or  unintentionally  applies 
to  register  to  vote?  Let  us  say  an  ille- 
gal alien— like  the  driver  of  an  Attor- 
ney General  designate  of  fame  a  few 
weeks  ago,  or  Mohammed  Salameh,  or 
the  people  thought  to  be  involved  with 
the  World  Trade  Center  bombing — need 
a  driver's  license.  Under  this  bill,  Mr. 
President,  this  alien  is  going  to  go  into 
the  department  of  motor  vehicles  in 
the  State  where  he  or  she  is  seeking 
this  document,  which  will  also  allow 
them  to  work,  and  he  will  get  an  appli- 
cation for  a  driver's  license.  This  bill 
incorporates  the  voter  registration  ap- 
plication into  a  driver's  license  appli- 
cation, he  fills  out  the  application. 

Not  wanting  to  call  attention  to  him- 
self or  herself,  the  alien  does  not  de- 
cline in  writing  as  required  by  the  bill 
and  signs  the  attestation  instead. 
Maybe  the  alien  does  not  really  fully 
realize  what  it  says.  Many  of  them  do 
not.  Maybe  he  thinks  that  the  perjury 
penalties  are  not  pursued  or  less  risky 
than  exposing  his  illegal  status.  What- 
ever the  justification,  this  alien,  this 
person,  this  undocumented,  this  non- 
citizen  has  just  illegally  registered  to 
vote.  He  has  committed  a  felony  under 
sections  911  and  1015  of  the  Criminal 
Code  which  say  "Whoever  falsely  and 
willfully  represents  himself  to  be  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  'and'  whoever 
knowingly  makes  any  false  statement 
under  oath  relating  to  citizenship." 
Will  this  illegal  alien  then  vote? 
Maybe,  maybe  not.  especially  if  the 
alien  does  not  want  to  call  attention  to 
himself  or  herself. 

But  the  voter  registration  card  he 
now  possesses  is  the  ticket  to  a  job.  He 
can  use  it  as  a  work  authorization  doc- 
ument under  the  present  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  present  it  to  an  em- 
ployer in  this  country  to  satisfy  the 
employer  sanctions  documentation  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  The  card  itself 
is  a  valuable  proof  of  citizenship,  even 
if  the  holder  does  not  use  it  to  vote. 

That  is  where  we  are.  It  is  not  about 
the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
It  is  not  about  being  hardnosed  or  try- 
ing to  destroy  the  legislation.  It  is 
called  real  life  in  America  today,  and 
we  are  going  to  be  dealing  with  an 
amendment  either  here  on  this  bill  or 
somewhere  in  the  immediate  future 
that  has  to  do  with  dealing  with  people 
who  misuse  our  laws. 

That  is  where  we  are.  I  think  we 
know  better— I  hope  all  realize — what 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is.  And 
that  is  if  1.370.000  noncitlzens  in  these  6 
States  register  to  vote,  parts  of  the  bill 


sunset.  We  ought  to  do  something 
about  this  bill  and  the  mail-in  provi- 
sions of  it.  That  is  the  subject  of  my 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  got  the  impression  that  all 
100.000  plus  votes  that  were  thrown  off 
were  all  illegal  aliens.  That  certainly 
was  not  my  intent.  My  intent  was  to 
demonstrate  to  people  we  already  have 
problems  with  massive  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  elections  who  are  not  eligible  to 
vote  and  seek  to  vote.  I  am  certain 
that  a  significant  number  of  those  who 
were  declared  ineligible  were  not  citi- 
zens. They  may  not  have  been  illegal 
aliens,  and  I  am  certain  that  some  of 
them  were  illegal  aliens.  I  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  it  was  15  or  20  per- 
cent of  that  100,000  plus  who  were  not 
permitted  to  vote  because  they  were 
found  ineligible,  but  I  will  tell  you 
this:  It  was  a  significant  number. 

When  we  refer  to  some  of  the  limited 
studies  that  have  been  made  in  the 
Florida  special  election  where  it  was 
demonstrated  that  clearly  as  many  ais 
24  percent  of  those  who  voted  were  not 
eligible  to  vote  because  they  were  not 
citizens — you  want  to  talk  about  load- 
ing the  bill  up?  I  want  to  tell  you  some 
things. 

When  you  say  that  you  have  to  have 
more  than  3  percent  to  take  corrective 
action.  I  think  that  is  more  than  rea- 
sonable. That  would  be  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  voters  in  New  York,  as  my 
colleague  pointed  out,  over  400,000  vot- 
ers in  California  before  you  say,  wait, 
let  us  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  be  doing  this  and  those  por- 
tions of  it  as  it  relates  to  the  majl-in. 
et  cetera,  would  not  be  permitted. 

As  it  relates  to  disenfranchising  all 
of  the  States  and  keeping  them  from 
participating  in  motor-voter,  there  are 
already  a  significant  number  of  States 
that  do  that.  So  if  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky  or  any  other  States 
want  to  opt  into  motor  voter,  they 
have  the  right  to  do  that.  We  are  not 
telling  them  not  to  do  it.  but  we  are 
suggesting  that  where  there  are  inci- 
dents of  fraud,  of  theft^and  that  is 
theft.  When  people  are  voting  who  are 
not  permitted  to  do  so  because  they  are 
not  even  citizens  and.  therefore,  not  el- 
igible, it  is  not  a  matter  they  did  not 
register,  we  are  talking  about  people 
who  are  not  eligible  to  vote  pursuant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Why  do  we  not  change  the  Con- 
stitution and  say  anybody  who  comes 
to  this  country,  we  will  let  you  vote: 
just  walk  on  in  and  vote;  anybody  can 
vote,  you  do  not  even  have  to  walk  in. 
just  mail.  So  we  will  just  give  it  to  the 
ward  heelers  and  to  and  cast  all  their 
absentees. 

There  are  enough  abuses  as  it  relates 
to  that  process,  but  now  we  open  it  up 
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to  more.  I  am  not  beingr  emotional;  I 
am  beingr  practical  and  real.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  you  have  a  tough  enough 
time  weeding  out  those  people  who  £ire 
Ineligible  now,  and  now  we  are  just 
going  to  open  the  door  and  we  are 
going  to  say  just  anybody  who  wants, 
you  come  and  vote.  We  do  not  care 
whether  you  live  here  or  not. 

In  the  real  world,  not  make  believe 
and  not  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  be- 
cause this  floor  of  the  Senate  is  not  the 
real  world,  do  you  really  believe  that 
an  illegal  alien  is  worried  about  com- 
mitting perjury  if  he  or  she  even  knows 
what  they  are  signing?  They  go  to  the 
welfare  counter.  They  are  given  a  form. 
Do  not  forget  they  are  not  even  sup- 
posed to  be  getting  welfare  in  some  of 
these  situations  and  they  are  signing 
up  and  getting  it.  Do  you  really  think 
they  are  worried  about  a  form  where  on 
the  bottom  you  find  printed  that  you 
make  this  statement  as  it  relates  to 
citizenship  under  the  threat  of  perjury? 
What  would  we  do.  lock  up  all  the 
Illegals  who  are  coming  on  to  vote? 
Where  would  you  put  them?  I  think  we 
have  to  get  into  the  real  world. 

Talk  about  the  real  world.  The  real 
world  is  not  some  form  that  says  if 
some  illegal  alien  signs  this  document 
and  says  he  is  really  a  citizen  and  eligi- 
ble to  vote,  he  is  going  to  go  to  prison. 
That  is  nonsense.  That  is  hokum.  If 
any  State  wants  to  adopt  motor-voter, 
then  they  can  still  do  it. 

By  gosh,  there  ought  to  be  some 
point  in  America  when  we  see  to  it 
that  the  system  is  not  abused.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  worried  about  the  fact  of 
loading  up  a  bill  that  says  there  is  a 
test.  If  you  come  to  the  point  where  we 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
who  are  participating  in  the  demo- 
cratic process  who  are  not  entitled  to 
be  voting  and  therefore  dis- 
enfranchising voters,  diluting  the  value 
of  citizenship  and  casting  one's  vote, 
we  have  a  right  to  see  to  it  that  that 
does  not  happen. 

I  have  not  offered  any  amendments 
to  attempt  to  kill  this  bill,  not  one.  I 
have  my  own  considerations  as  to  what 
I  think  may  be  abuses.  I  think  that  is 
perfectly  and  legitimately  the  role 
each  and  every  one  of  us  should  play  in 
considering  legislation.  It  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  kill,  but  it  is  an  attempt  to 
make  it  better  and  to  give  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view, to  take  a  look  at  this  and  con- 
duct a  survey.  And  if  it  meets  and  falls 
beyond  that,  why  then  we  should  do 
something.  If  you  have  massive  voter 
fraud,  then  we  should  be  doing  some- 
thing. 

I  have  to  tell  you  something.  For  too 
long  we  have  been  too  lax  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  of  these  rules  as  it 
relates  to  those  who  come  into  our 
country  and  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities we  provide.  I  am  talking 
about  the  criminal  aliens,  the  illegal 
aliens,  and  the  fact  that  this  adminis- 


tration and  the   previous  administra- 
tion have  failed  to  move. 

This  is  a  new  administration.  I  hope 
they  have  lesirned  from  some  of  the 
failures  of  the  past  administration  to 
close  some  of  the  gaping,  gaping  holes 
in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
illegals  are  pouring  into  this  country 
annually  and  will  do  something 
about  it. 

We  talk  about  the  medical  costs. 
Well,  let  me  tell  you,  go  to  any  inner 
core  city  and  see  how  many  aliens  are 
flooding  the  waiting  rooms  of  the  hos- 
pitals. Talk  to  the  doctors  and  nurses 
to  see  the  incredible  burden  placed  on 
the  health  care  system  and  the  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  each  and  every 
one  of  these  metropolitan  areas  that 
are  being  paid  out  because  illegal 
aliens  are  taking  advantage  of  the  sys- 
tem. Ask  any  of  the  school  administra- 
tors in  your  inner  core  cities  and  your 
metropolitan  areas  and  find  out  how 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  illegals  are 
coming  in  and  burdening  the  schools. 

Now  we  are  going  to  dilute  the  votes 
of  citizens  by  permitting  wholesale — 
wholesale — plundering  of  the  voting 
rolls  by  those  who  are  not  entitled  to 
vote.  That  is  what  it  is.  It  is  plunder- 
ing of  the  voting  rolls. 

So.  if  you  are  afraid  at  3  percent  to 
say.  no,  we  stop  it  and  we  are  going  to 
protect  American  citizens,  then  let  us 
have  it  known. 

On  the  one  hand,  you  can  say  we 
want  to  kill  the  bill.  No.  We  want  to 
make  the  bill  better.  We  want  to  make 
sure  we  are  not  having  a  wholesale 
plundering  of  the  voting  rolls.  I  think 
this  amendment  is  a  good-faith  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  good-faith  effort  to  make 
a  difference. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  state  from  Min- 
nesota: 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Min- 
nesota requires  prospective  drivers  to 
present  a  birth  certificate  or  surrender  a 
valid  license  from  another  State  prior  to  is- 
suance of  a  Minnesota  driver's  license.  Al- 
though noncitizens  may  obtain  a  driver's  li- 
cense, I  do  not  have  the  impression  that 
these  individuals  are  attempting  to  register 
or  to  vote  In  our  elections. 

That  is  a  pretty  good  indication. 

Again,  the  challenge  process  described  may 
be  used  by  the  election  judges  at  polling 
places  to  safeguard  this  type  of  action. 

So  they  are  a  State  that  reports  on 
this  particular  amendment. 
And  then  we  have  New  York: 
It  is  encouraging  that  Federal  legislation 
to  establish  national  standards  for  the  elec- 
toral process  will  soon  become  a  reality. 

I  hope  he  is  right. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
been  initiated  by  the  board  of  elections  in 


the  State  of  New  York  and  in  particular  mail 
registration  would  provide  both  the  voter 
and  the  board  the  ability  to  process  new  vot- 
ers and  any  change  to  the  current  registered 
voter  records  prior  to  statutory  deadlines. 

And  they  compliment  and  encourage 
that  we  pass  the  bill  as  is.  And  that  is 
the  executive  director. 

Now  we  have  one  from  the  Board  of 
Elections  Commission,  Chicago,  IL: 

The  City  of  Chicago,  as  is  generally  known, 
has  long  experienced  many  difficulties  with 
vote  fraud.  These  difficulties  have  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  stringent  registra- 
tion and  voter  verification  procedure  in  our 
city  and  State.  As  a  result  of  our  current 
system,  our  registration  rolls  are  accurate 
and  up  to  date.  The  fact  that  our  current 
voter  canvassing  methods  are  uniform  and 
nondiscriminatory  throughout  the  city 
would  suggest  this  condition  prevails 
throughout  the  city. 

The  National  Voter  Registration  Act  ap- 
pears to  strike  a  resisonable  balance  between 
the  rights  of  a  voter- 
Remember    now.     the    rights    of    a 
voter— 

to  be  able  to  readily  register  and  vote  and 
the  compelling  need  to  ensure  integrity  of 
the  registration  process  in  order  to  avoid  the 
problems  of  government  voting  and  other 
methods  of  voter  fraud  which  have  plagued 
our  city  for  more  than  a  century. 

Now,  there  is  Chicago.  They  admit 
they  have  had  problems.  They  admit 
that  they  are  begrinning  to  clean  it  up. 
And  they  say: 

Whatever  problems  of  compliance  may  be 
encountered  in  complying  with  the  act  can 
and  will  be  handled  by  us  in  due  course.  The 
overriding  benefit  of  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act  is  the  degree  of  nationwide  uni- 
formity in  registration. 

So  that  is  New  York,  that  is  Illinois, 
Chicago,  and  that  is  Minnesota. 

Texas: 

It  is  my  belief  that  adoption  of  S.  460  will 
reduce  rather  than  increase  the  likelihood 
that  noncitizens  will  be  registered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  FORD.  Secretary  of  state  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  He  could  join  in  with 
Daley's  machine. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  wish  to  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  be  glad  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  voter  theft  over  the  years 
in  Chicago  would  be  the  determining 
factor  as  to  ascertaining  that  this  leg- 
islation is  going  to  reduce  voter  fraud? 
I  wonder  under  what  theory  does  he  ad- 
vance this?  Do  they  purge  the  ceme- 
tery list  of  people  who  died  against  the 
voter  registration  list?  Is  that  some- 
thing new  that  they  do? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  Senator  was  talking 
about  illegal  aliens  registering  to  vote 


and  voter  fraud.  Those  people  who  I 
just  quoted  indicate  that  the  motor- 
voter  legislation  would  help  to  reduce 
illegal  aliens  registering  to  vote  and 
voter  fraud.  Even  the  Senator's  State 
has  a  letter  saying  that  it  would  help. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  leave  it  as  of 
today,  you  will  have  another  100,000  in 
the  next  election,  I  guess,  who  will  be 
ineligible  to  vote.  You  throw  those  out. 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Under  this  provision,  they 
will  sign,  and  then  they  are  subject  to 
5  years  in  Federal  prison  and  a  $200,000 
fine.  That  is  not  local:  that  is  Federal. 
So  these  penalties  are  imposed  and 
written  in  this  agreement,  the  same 
size,  the  same  color,  so  those  that 
would  sign  would  understand. 

So  we  have  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Texas;  we  have  Chicago;  we  have  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Minnesota;  the 
secretary  of  state  of  California.  So  we 
have  these  people  that  deal  with  it 
every  day.  and  have  the  legal  respon- 
sibility of  carrying  out  the  election  in 
each  of  the  States,  that  are  com- 
plimenting us  for  doing  what  we  are 
doing.  They  say  it  goes  far  enough. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  I  may  make  this 
observation. 

Mr.  FORD.  1  thought  I  would  let  my- 
self be  open  for  a  question. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  I  could  be  per- 
mitted, without  yielding  the  floor,  to 
make  an  observation  as  to  the  point 
the  Senator  just  made,  and  it  is  simply 
this.  I  recognize  the  work  and  the  ef- 
fort that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  put  in  this 
bill.  I  really  believe  that  this  would  cut 
down  on  the  incidence  of  fraud.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  points  out  there  is  a 
point  of  view  that  indicates  that.  I 
want  my  colleague  to  know  that  I 
would  be  very  supportive  of  this  legis- 
lation because  I  have  spoken  to  this 
one  amendment  that  I  believe  that 
could  help  reduce  the  incidence  of 
fraud.  It  is  not  to  kill  the  bill.  It  is  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  that. 

I  want  my  friend  to  know  that,  again, 
if  I  honestly  felt  that  it  would  reduce 
the  incidence.  I  am  harking  that  there 
are  some  distinguished  governmental 
officials  at  the  local  level  who  believe 
that  it  might. 

So  I  just  leave  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky with  that  thought.  I  thank  him 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  make 
that  observation. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  say  to  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Texas.  "Y'ou  are  wrong,"  when 
he  writes  a  letter  and  signs  his  name  to 
it,  and  says  this  bill  will  help  us  reduce 
the  registration  of  illegal  aliens,  and 
fraud. 

We  are  putting  a  Federal  penalty  of  5 
years,  or  $200,000,  or  both. 

That  begins  to  make  me  think  a  lit- 
tle bit.  My  distinguished  friend  from 
Wyoming  said  if  you  are  a  fraud,  you 
are  a  fraud.  We  already  have  them. 
They  have  already  registered,  most  of 
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them.  But  you  do  not  have  a  Federal 
penalty  that  puts  them  in  jail  for  5 
years,  and  a  $200,000  fine. 

So  we  are  helping  some  here,  at  least 
in  my  own  mind,  not  being  a  talented 
legal  graduate  or  judge:  but  just  sitting 
on  the  jury  or  sitting  and  listening  to 
what  you  say,  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  deterrent.  But  what  we  are  doing  now 
is  trying  to  load  up  this  bill  with  extra 
work,  extra  cost.  I  thought  we  were 
trying  to  reduce  the  cost  and  trying  to 
put  penalties  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  support  this  position. 

So,    Madam    President,    I   yield    the 
floor. 
Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  with  regard 
to  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    SIMPSON.    Thank   you.    Madam 
President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mrs.  MURRAY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Madam  President, 
thank  you. 

I  rise  today  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  always  grateful  when  my 
colleagues  allow  me  to  point  out  how 
the  citizens  of  Washington  State  are 
ahead  of  the  Nation  in  many  areas.  I 
was  able  to  do  it  earlier  this  year  on 
family  leave.  Today.  I  can  do  it  on 
motor-voter. 

The  State  of  Washington  initiated  a 
motor-voter  program  over  a  year  ago, 
and  it  has  proven  to  be  an  enormous 
success.  More  than  218,000  people  reg- 
istered to  vote  last  year  through  the 
motor-voter  program  in  my  State. 
That  works  out  to  more  than  4.200  citi- 
zens registering  to  vote  each  week. 

The  citizens  of  Washington  recognize 
that  the  rest  of  the  country  is  long 
overdue  for  positive  change  in  voter 
registration.  Today,  we  have  the  obli- 
gation not  only  to  remove  administra- 
tive barriers  to  voting,  but  also  to  en- 
courage participation  in  our  voting 
process. 

Listen  to  the  numbers  in  Washing- 
ton. Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  eligi- 
ble population  is  registered.  Two-thirds 
of  the  eligible  voters  actually  made  it 
to  the  polls  in  the  last  election. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  arguments 
raised  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
over  the  last  week.  One  is  that  motor- 
voter  will  lead  to  fraud.  Washington 
State  does  have  a  significant  popu- 
lation of  non-U. S.  citizens,  and  after 
processing  230,000  registrations,  Wash- 
ington State's  secretary  of  state,  a  Re- 
publican, tells  me  that  he  sees  abso- 
lutely no  e"idence  of  noncitizens  reg- 
istering to  vote. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  argument 
really  is  just  another  scare  tactic  to 


keep  legitimate  voters  away  from  our 
polls.  I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves, 
are  we  afraid  of  voter  fraud  or  voter 
participation? 

Who  are  the  people  who  are  unable  to 
get  to  the  polls  today?  It  is  single  par- 
ents who  are  working.  It  is  people  of 
color.  It  is  people  who  live  in  our  rural 
areas.  These  people  need  to  be  encour- 
aged by  us  to  get  to  the  polls,  and  we 
need  to  pass  legislation  like  this  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  partici- 
pate. 

I  hear  the  argument  that  this  bill 
might  cost  us  something.  The  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Elections  tells  me  that 
this  program  cost  the  State  less  than 
$1  per  registration.  Keep  in  mind  that 
we  have  had  this  program  in  our  State 
for  over  a  year.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
other  costs:  The  cost  of  people  not  vot- 
ing: the  cost  of  people  being 
disenfranchised. 

My  colleagues.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
has  been  put  on  the  blocks  for  too  long. 
Let  us  put  the  wheels  back  on  and  get 
this  vote  going.  Pass  the  motor-voter 
bill  so  people  can  register  to  vote  and 
we  can  encourage  participation  in  our 
Government  once  again. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  may 
proceed. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Madam  President. 
I  was  listening  with  some  interest  to 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  when  he  expressed 
his  fear  that  motor-voter  might  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  illegal  aliens  to 
vote.  So  I  picked  up  the  phone  and 
cal'ed  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  California,  because  California 
since  1976  has  had  mail  registration. 
And  what  I  have  learned  is  that  the 
State  since  then  has  done  some  random 
sampling  three  or  four  times,  matching 
registration  tapes  against  INS  tapes, 
and  they  have  come  up  with  negative 
findings. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  office  of  the 
California  secretary  of  state  that 
through  that  DMV  file  they  will  be 
able  to  check  resident  aliens.  Of 
course,  they  cannot  check  undocu- 
mented aliens,  because  the  INS  has  no 
documents  on  them.  But  the  secretary 
of  state  actually  believes  that  motor- 
voter,  as  it  is  written,  will  help  in  the 
policing  of  the  system.  And  I  might  say 
that  when  you  register  at  motor-voter 
there  will  be  a  photograph  and  a  finger- 
print, and  the  feeling  of  the  secretary 
of  state  is  that  someone  who  is  here  ei- 
ther  with   a   green   card   or   illegally 
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would  not  be  willing  to  submit  to  the 
photograph  and  the  fingerprint  which 
would  provide  a  documentation  on 
which  this  could  be  checked. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  just  wanted 
to  point  that  out.  because  my  State  is 
a  very  large  State  with  a  large  number 
of  both  green  card  holders  as  well  as 
undocumented  aliens.  And  I  might  say 
that  the  feeling  of  the  secretary  of 
state  is  that  motor-voter  will  actually 
help  in  the  cleansing  of  the  system  by 
providing  additional  records,  of  course 
under  penalty  of  criminal  action  as  dis- 
cussed. And  I  might  just  say  that  this 
legislation  has  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  secretary  of  state. 

So  I  am  hopeful  they  will  be  able  to 
cast  a  vote  on  it.  I  identify  with  Sen- 
ator Murray's  comments  to  take  the 
automobile  off  the  block  and  put  some 
wheels  on  it  so  that  more  people  can. 
in  fact.  vote. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  also  to  make  some  com- 
ments, if  that  is  appropriate  at  this 
time. 

Let  me  raise  two  Issues  with  the  Sen- 
ate during  this  interim  period  on  the 
bill  that  is  before  us. 


NEW  EVIDENCE  SUPPORTS  THE 
PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC  PLAN 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  bring  to  my  colleagues"  atten- 
tion an  article  that  is  in  the  news 
today  reporting  upon  an  independent 
economic  analysis  by  three  distin- 
guished economists  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  that  strongly  supports 
President  Clintons  economic  program. 

The  report,  prepared  from  the  Re- 
search Seminar  in  Quantitative  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
provides  very  strong  evidence  that  the 
President's  economic  proposal  is  the 
right  one  for  this  country.  In  fact,  they 
have  developed  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  important  econometric 
models  of  how  our  national  economy 
actually  works. 

I  will  not  ask  to  put  the  news  article 
in  the  Record,  but  I  do  have  a  copy  of 
their  summary  that  lays  out  why  they 
think  we  are  likely  to  get  even  more 
deficit  reduction  than  either  0MB  or 
the  CBO  estimate  and  why  they  think 
this  is  good  economic  medicine. 

The  Research  Seminar  in  Quan- 
titative Economics  strongly  endorse 
fi"ont-loading  a  strong  deficit  reduction 
package  with  "a  moderate  dose  of  fis- 
cal stimulus.  "  The  study  warns  that  al- 
though the  rate  of  unemployment  has 
been  dropping,  the  pace  of  job  creation 
remains  weak.  The  economists  point 
out  that  there  is  little  indication  that 
businesses  plan  to  speed  up  reemploy- 
ment any  time  soon.  Without  signifi- 
cant improvement  soon  in  the  job  pic- 
ture they  conclude,  "the  recent  step-up 


in  the  pace  of  economic  expansion  sim- 
ply won't  continue." 

The  economists  do  not  discount  the 
need  for  long-term  deficit  reduction. 
Instead,  they  endorse  an  expansionary 
policy  now  to  help  the  economy  absorb 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  in  the 
long  run.  They  support  the  President's 
long-term  proposal  to  bring  the  deficit 
under  control,  calling  it  a  "very  seri- 
ous deficit  reduction  plan."  They  esti- 
mate that  under  the  President's  plan, 
or  one  very  similar  to  it,  the  deficit  in 
fiscal  year  1995  will  drop  to  less  than 
$175  billion,  will  below  either  CBO  or 
0MB  estimates. 

Madam  President,  this  study  pro- 
vides strong  evidence  that  President 
Clinton  has  put  forward  a  strong  and 
sound  economic  proposal.  We  need  to 
enact  this  package,  including  the  stim- 
ulus measure,  to  help  get  our  economy 
back  on  track. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
ecutive sununary  of  the  Research  Sem- 
inar in  Quantitative  Economics  report 
by  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Research  Seminar  in  Quantitative 

Economics,  the  University  of  Michigan] 

The  Economic  Outlook  for  1993-94— 

Executive  Summary 

Economic  expansion  m  a  higher  gear 

It's  now  being  estimated  that  real  GDP 
grrew  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  4  percent 
in  the  second  half  of  1992.  and  that's  the  best 
half-year  rate  of  expansion  the  U.S.  economy 
has  managed  to  achieve  since  1967. 

What's  more,  we've  finally  strung  together 
four  straight  months  of  decline  in  the  rate  of 
unemployment — albeit  a  meager  decline 
from  7.4  percent  last  October  to  7.0  percent 
this  February.  And  there's  absolutely  no 
sign  of  any  inflation  problem  in  the  economy 
in  the  near  term. 

The  role  of  consumer  demand 

The  consumer  sector  certainly  did  it's 
share— or  more — to  energize  the  economy  in 
the  second  half  of  last  year. 

It's  estimated  that  real  consumer  pur- 
chases rose  by  more  than  S69  billion  (1967  Ss) 
during  th?  second  half  of  last  year.  That's  an 
average  annualized  rate  of  growth  of  real 
consumption  amounting  to  4'/<  percent:  and 
it  accounted  for  70  percent  of  the  increase  es- 
timated for  all  of  real  GDP  in  the  second  half 
of  1992. 

But  sustaining  anything  like  that  kind  of 
consumption  behavior  is  going  to  require  a 
steady  growth  of  jobs  to  produce  sustained 
increases  in  household  purchasing  power. 
And  the  jobs  front  is  still  presenting  a  mixed 
picture. 

Jobs.  tobs.  )obs:  are  they  showing  up  yet? 

The  number  of  jobs  recorded  in  the  payroll 
employment  count  in  the  middle  of  last  year, 
and  even  as  recently  as  this  January,  was 
fewer  than  in  March  '91  when  the  recession 
officially  ended.  It  wasn't  until  last  month 
that  payroll  employment  finally  edged  above 
the  March  '91  level:  but  even  then  it  re- 
mained more  than  a  million  jobs  short  of  the 
number  registered  in  the  pre-recession  peak 
month  of  July  1990. 

And  most  of  the  payroll  employment  job 
gains  still  seem  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
areas  of  health  care  and  business  services, 
with  little  if  any  growth  in  manufacturing. 


At  the  household  level.  February  was  in- 
deed a  month  with  a  substantial  gain  in  em- 
ployment— an  increase  of  380  thousand.  But 
that  followed  a  drop  of  240  thousand  in  Janu- 
ary, for  a  net  gain  of  only  140  thousand  in 
the  past  two  months.  And  this  February's 
household  employment  level  is  a  mere  1  'A 
percent  higher  than  that  of  last  February. 

Can  households  be  expected  to  sustain  any- 
thing like  a  4  percent  rate  of  growth  of  real 
consumption  with  reemployment  proceeding 
so  slowly?  Not  likely.  Unless  something  in- 
tervenes to  improve  the  status-quo.  the  re- 
cent step-up  in  the  pace  of  economic  expan- 
sion simply  won't  continue. 

The  President  delivers  on  his  promised  fiscal 
policy 

That's  why  we  think  President  Clinton  was 
right  to  front-load  his  multi-year  deficit  re- 
duction package  with  at  least  a  moderate 
dose  of  fiscal  stimulus. 

It's  important  to  deliver  the  message  that 
the  government  sees  the  problem  that's  out 
there  and  is  actively  supporting  improve- 
ment— as  candidate  Clinton  promised  it 
would. 

It's  refreshing  to  see  an  Administration 
that  isn't  so  spooked  by  the  budget  deficit  as 
to  be  paralyzed  by  the  prospect  of  making  it 
a  bit  worse  than  might  otherwise  be  the 
case,  for  just  a  little  while. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it:  the  Presi- 
dent has  delivered  a  very  serious  deficit  re- 
duction plan.  The  Congress  is  sure  to  modify 
it.  but  if  something  with  a  similar  bottom 
line  and  similar  timing  should  become  law. 
we'll  finally  make  a  big  dent  in  the  deficit 
over  the  next  few  years. 

Indeed,  we  estimate  that  with  a  Clinton- 
like fiscal  policy— and  cooperation  from  the 
Federal  Reserve — the  fiscal  1995  budget  defi- 
cit will  come  in  under  $175  billion  (on  a  NIPA 
basis).  That's  a  good  $50-S60  billion  below 
where  we  estimate  the  deficit  would  be  in 
fiscal  '95  under  a  "baseline."  or  status-quo. 
fiscal  policy:  and  is  well  below  the  S289  bil- 
lion deficit  registered  in  fiscal  "92. 

That  won't  finish  the  attack  on  the  defi- 
cit— completion  will  require  a  fundamental 
change  in  health  care  policy.  That,  too,  has 
been  promised,  and  it's  every  bit  as  impor- 
tant that  the  President  deliver  on  that 
promise  as  well. 

The  economic  pace  in  1993-94 

With  such  a  fiscal  package,  we  expect  the 
economy  to  grow  by  3.2  percent  for  calendar 
'93— well  above  the  2.1  percent  now  estimated 
for  calendar  '92.  This  is  expected  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  decline  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  about  6%  percent  by  yearend 
1993. 

For  calendar  1994.  on  the  other  hand,  we 
expect  a  slowdown  to  2.3  percent  growth,  and 
that  presumes  a  substantial  easing  of  mone- 
tary policy  in  '94  as  the  budget  swings  sharp- 
ly to  a  restrictive  stance. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  slower  rate  of  ex- 
pansion will  be  accompanied  by  a  near-stall 
in  the  unemployment  rate,  which  is  expected 
to  edge  down  very  slowly  during  '94.  and 
poke  just  under  6'^  percent  at  yearend. 

The  news  on  the  inflation  front  is  expected 
to  remain  good.  At  the  consumer  level, 
prices  are  forecast  to  rise  by  3.7  percent  dur- 
ing '93  (4th  quarter  of  '92  to  4th  '93).  and  by 
4.2  percent  during  '94  which  includes  a  boost 
of  about  Mo  of  a  point  from  the  higher  energy 
tax  component  of  the  President's  fiscal  pol- 
icy. 
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DISPOSABLE  WORKERS 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  I 
also  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  front-page  story  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times.  I  have  it  here 
with  me,  and  the  headline  on  the  story 
is  "New  Jobs  Lack  the  Old  Security  in 
a  Time  Of  'Disposable  Workers.  "  It  is 
written  by  Mr.  Peter  Kilborn.  This 
story  has  a  dateline  of  Toledo,  OH. 

I  want  to  read  just  a  few  paragraphs 
that  will  give  the  thrust  of  the  article 
and  then  make  a  comment  or  two 
about  it.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Employment  agencies  calls  them  contin- 
gent workers,  flexible  workers  or  assignment 
workers.  Some  labor  economists,  by  con- 
trast, call  them  disposable  and  throwaway 
workers. 

Whatever  they  are  called,  their  numbers 
are  climbing.  Federal  figures  are  sketchy, 
but  about  half  of  the  jobs  people  have  been 
getting  in  the  last  year  are  fart-time  or  tem- 
porary or  involve  other  unconventional  ar- 
rangements. That  is  up  from  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  new  jobs  a  decade  ago. 

Most  of  these  new  jobs  pay  less  than  regu- 
lar jobs,  and  few  come  with  good  benefits. 
The  standard  American  job.  with  a  40-hour 
workweek,  medical  benefits  and  a  pension  at 
age  65.  is  on  the  wane. 

"The  entire  system  has  fragmented." 
Labor  Secretary  Robert  B.  Reich  said  in  an 
interview  earlier  this  month. 

"A  MARKET  IN  MOTION  " 

Audrey  Freedman,  an  economist  for  Man- 
power, the  big  tempwrary-help  company, 
said:  "The  labor  market  today,  if  you  look  at 
it  closely,  provides  almost  no  long-term  se- 
cure jobs.  It's  a  market  in  motion." 

As  the  Clinton  Administration  ponders 
changed  in  the  nation's  health  and  welfare 
systems,  the  shift  in  the  job  market  takes  on 
added  importance,  as  it  will  have  long-term 
implications  for  Government  regulators  and 
taxpayers. 

Labor  market  specialists  say  the  shift  ac- 
celerated in  the  recession  as  companies  tried 
to  hold  down  costs.  But  they  say  that  much 
of  the  shift  seems  here  to  stay. 

Many  companies  have  adopted  a  form  of 
work-force  management  to  compete  in  the 
world  market.  They  keep  a  core  of  managers 
and  valued  workers  whom  they  favor  with 
good  benefits  and  permanent  jobs.  They  take 
on  and  shed  other  workers  as  business  spurts 
and  slumps. 

It  goes  on  in  that  vein.  I  want  to  cut 
over  to  the  inside  of  the  article  and 
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drop  down  and  read  just  a  few  more 
paragraphs. 

State  officials  report  a  smattering  of  offers 
of  very  good  jobs,  requiring  high  skills  and 
years  of  experience  and  paying  $12  to  $20  an 
hour,  and  a  surge  of  offers  for  low-skill,  low- 
paying  jobs. 

The  area's  biggest  new  employer  is  the 
Maijer  (pronounced  MY-er)  discount  food  and 
department  store  chain  of  Grand  Rapids 
Mich. 

This  is  now,  of  course,  in  Ohio. 

It  is  hiring  nearly  3,000  workers  for  four 
giant  stores  it  is  building  here.  Nearly  all 
the  jobs  are  part-time  and  the  pay  is  $4.30  to 
$4.40  an  hour— 5  cents  to  15  cents  more  than 
the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

The  second-biggest  new  employer  is  an  air- 
cargo  company,  Burlington  Air  Express.  Bur- 
lington will  soon  have  more  than  1,200  sort- 
ers working  three-hour  shifts  five  days  a 
week. 

Now,  I  repeat  that:  Three-hour  shifts, 
5  days  a  week.  So  they  will  have  15 
hours  of  work  over  the  normal  work 
week  period. 

The  pay  is  $8  an  hour  to  start,  or  $120  a 
week.  Burlington's  job  advertisements  say 
applicants  must  "be  able  to  lift  70  pounds 
consistently." 

State  officials  say  that  companies  have  lit- 
tle choice  but  to  pay  wages  as  low  as  their 
competitors. 

So  this  is  obviously  a  job  where  they 
are  lifting  heavy  parcels  from  one 
place  to  another. 

State  officials  say  that  companies  have  lit- 
tle choice  but  to  pay  wages  as  low  as  their 
competitors. 

Then  dropping  down— and  I  will  not 
read  all  of  the  article:  I  am  going  to 
put  the  entire  article  in  the  Record — 
there  is  another  very  powerful  para- 
graph that  comes  from  James  O'Shea, 
who  is  the  50-year-old  manager  of  a  To- 
ledo branch  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment. He  said: 

Opportunity— that's  a  thing  that  was  here 
in  abundance  when  I  was  18. 

He  is  now  50;  he  was  looking  back  to 
when  he  was  18.  Then  he  makes  this 
point,  and  I  quote: 

The  whole  middle  of  the  job  market  is 
g'one.  the  $8-an-hour  to  $13-an-hour  jobs. 
Those  middle,  family-supportive  jobs  we've 
lost. 

And  it  goes  on  in  that  vein. 

The  thrust  of  this  article  is  that,  de- 
spite the  recent  indications  in  the  past 
month  of  new  hirings  in  the  country, 
an  examination  of  that  data  shows 
more  than  half  of  those  jobs  were  part- 
time  jobs,  very  much  of  the  kind 
talked  about  in  this  story. 

In  fact,  last  month  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  of  the  new  jobs  listed  as 
coming  into  existence,  89  percent  of 
those  jobs  were  part-time  jobs. 

Now,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
counts  you  as  employed  if  you  work  as 
little  as  1  hour  a  week.  You  work  1 
hour  a  week  or  more  and  you  are 
counted  as  working.  Even  if  you  want 
40  hours  and  you  have  only  5  or  10  or  15 
hours  at  work,  you  are  still  counted  as 
employed. 


We  have  a  major  problem  in  our  job 
market.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  what  is 
called  an  economic  recovery,  but  we 
are  not  getting  a  jobs  recovery.  And 
the  kinds  of  jobs  we  are  seeing,  for  the 
most  part,  are  these  low-end,  low-pay- 
ing, lower-skilled  jobs.  And  it  is  a  real 
problem,  a  real  problem,  for  America,  a 
real  problem  in  terms  of  insufficient 
income  for  families  in  our  country  and 
for  individuals  who  are  struggling  to 
find  work  that  provides  a  living  wage. 
The  fact  that  the  New  York  Times 
gave  this  front-page  treatment  yester- 
day, I  think,  is  an  illustration  of  how 
serious  this  problem  is. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  pass 
the  Clinton  economic  plan,  because 
that  plan  is  designed  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  dealing  with  this  permanent  job 
shortage:  to  begin  to  invest  in  job-cre- 
ating incentives  for  small  business 
with  the  investment  tax  credit,  the  re- 
search and  development  tax  credit,  and 
certain  other  investment  incentives  to 
try  to  stimulate  job  growth  in  that 
part  of  the  economy. 

There  is  also  infrastructure  invest- 
ment spending,  to  try  to  create  more  of 
a  jobs  surge  in  that  area.  And  there  is 
also,  of  course,  a  program  for  summer 
jobs,  to  give  our  young  people,  particu- 
larly in  the  high  unemployment  inner- 
city  areas,  some  prospect  of  having  a 
way  in  which  they  can  build  some  job 
skills,  earn  some  money  to  support 
themselves,  and  perhaps  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  going  on  for  additional  edu- 
cation. 

I  heard  a  noted  social  scientist  say 
the  other  day  that  in  our  inner-city 
areas  today,  in  our  worst  problem 
areas,  where  you  have  major  poverty 
and  you  have  a  growing  underclass  of 
young  people  who  cannot  find  work  and 
cannot  find  a  way  into  the  economic 
system,  that,  that^taken  together 
with  the  level  of  violence,  the  random 
crime,  the  shootings,  the  killing  by 
rapid-fire  guns  in  many  of  these 
areas — has  created  a  situation  where 
many  of  our  young  people  today  in  the 
inner  cities,  in  that  relatively  hopeless 
economic  situation,  do  not  expect  to 
live  to  the  age  of  25.  They  do  not  ex- 
pect to  live  to  the  age  of  25.  As  a  re- 
sult, their  outlook  about  their  pros- 
pects, their  life,  society,  the  reciprocal 
relationships  we  have  in  our  society, 
are  fundamentally  changed  by  that 
prospect. 

We  have  to  open  up  the  door  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  everyone  in  our 
society  who  has  the  capacity  to  work. 
Today,  we  are  loaded  with  people  in 
our  country,  many  with  extensive  job 
skills,  some  with  10,  20,  30  years  of 
work  experience.  They  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work,  out  of  an  auto- 
motive plant,  out  of  a  defense  firm,  out 
of  a  financial  institution  that  is  merg- 
ing with  another  institution,  or  they 
have  lost  their  jobs  in  some  other  area. 
And  today,  even  after  months  of 
searching,  they  cannot  find  other  jobs. 
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Fortune  Magazine,  the  other  day,  had 
a  cover  story  on  the  issue  of  how  mid- 
dle-income workers  who  have  lost  their 
jobs  are  not  finding  replacement  work. 
No  matter  how  qualified  they  are.  how 
good  their  work  record,  how  diligent 
they  are  in  searching  for  additional 
work,  there  is  not  replacement  work  to 
be  found. 

So,  when  President  Clinton  lays  out 
a  plan  to  foster  the  creation  of  8  mil- 
lion new  private  sector  jobs  over  the 
next  4  years,  it  is  the  most  important 
goal  for  our  country  to  set  and  to 
achieve.  Because  if  people  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work  and  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  become  self-supporting 
and  taxpayers,  we  are  going  to  see  the 
economic  strength  of  the  country  in- 
crease and  we  are  going  to  find  that 
people  themselves  have  an  opportunity 
to  live  more  fulfilling  lives  and  to  be 
able  to  achieve  the  other  objectives 
that  we  all  want  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  families. 

So  these  are  urgent  matters.  The  fact 
that  we  are  here  today  talking  about 
another  issue  should  not  take  our  focus 
for  long  off  the  issue  of  the  need  to  do 
those  things  that  are  necessary  to  en- 
able job  creation  to  take  place  on  a 
much  more  rapid  basis  in  our  country. 
and  to  bring  back  the  kinds  of  jobs 
that  can  support  a  middle-class  income 
and  standard  of  living  that  our  country 
desperately  needs. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  New 
York  Times  article  that  I  have  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NEW  Jobs  L.^cK  the  Old  Security  Ln  a  Time 
OF  "Disposable  Workers" 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  15.  1993) 
(By  Peter  T.  Kilborn) 

Toledo,  oh.  March  12.— Employment  agen- 
cies call  them  contingent  workers,  flexible 
workers  or  assignment  workers.  Some  labor 
economists,  by  contrast,  call  them  dispos- 
able and  throwaway  workers. 

Whatever  they  are  called,  their  numbers 
are  climbing.  Federal  figures  are  sketchy, 
but  about  half  of  the  jot«  people  have  been 
getting  in  the  last  year  are  part-time  or  tem- 
porary or  involve  other  unconventional  ar- 
rangements. That  is  up  from  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  new  jobs  a  decade  ago. 

Most  of  these  new  jobs  pay  less  than  regu- 
lar jobs,  and  few  come  with  good  benefits. 
The  standard  American  job.  with  a  40-hour 
workweek,  medical  benefits  and  a  pension  at 
age  65.  is  on  the  wane. 

"The  entire  system  has  fragmented." 
Labor  Secretary  Robert  B.  Reich  said  in  an 
interview  earlier  this  month. 

A  market  in  .motion 

Audrey  Freedman.  an  economist  for  Man- 
power, the  big  temporary-help  company, 
said:  "The  labor  market  today,  if  you  look  at 
it  closely,  provides  almost  no  long-term  se- 
cure jobs.  It's  a  market  in  motion. "' 

As  the  Clinton  Administration  ponders 
changes  in  the  nation's  health  and  welfare 
systems,  the  shift  in  the  job  market  takes  on 
added  importance,  as  it  will  have  long-term 
implications  for  Government  regulators  and 
taxpayers. 


Labor  market  specialists  say  the  shift  ac- 
celerated in  the  recession  as  companies  tried 
to  hold  down  costs.  But  they  say  that  much 
of  the  shift  seems  here  to  stay. 

Many  companies  have  adopted  a  form  of 
work-force  management  to  compete  in  the 
world  market.  They  keep  a  core  of  managers 
and  valued  workers  whom  they  favor  with 
good  benefits  and  permanent  jobs.  They  take 
on  and  shed  other  workers  as  business  spurts 
and  slumps. 

Toledo  is  home  to  glass  and  automobile 
companies  which,  while  shrinking,  are 
unionized  and  make  little  use  of  contingent 
workers.  It  is  home.  too.  to  expanding  non- 
union retail  stores,  service  businesses  and 
small  manufacturers  that  do  employ  such 
workers. 

State  officials  report  a  smattering  of  offers 
of  very  good  jobs,  requiring  high  skills  and 
years  of  experience  and  paying  $12  to  S20  an 
hour,  and  a  surge  of  offers  for  low-skill,  low- 
paying  jobs. 

The  area's  biggest  new  employer  is  the 
Maijer  (pronounced  MY-er)  discount  food  and 
department  store  chain  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.  It  is  hiring  nearly  3.000  workers  for 
four  giant  stores  it  is  building  here.  Nearly 
all  the  jobs  are  part-time  and  the  pay  is  S4.3K) 
to  $4.40  an  hour— 5  cents  to  15  cents  more 
than  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

The  second-biggest  new  employer  is  an  air- 
cargo  company.  Burlington  Air  Express.  Bur- 
lington will  soon  have  more  than  1.200  sort- 
ers working  three-hour  shifts  five  days  a 
week.  The  pay  is  $8  an  hour  to  start,  or  J120 
a  week.  Burlington's  job  advertisements  say 
applicants  must  "be  able  to  lift  70  pounds 
consistently." 

State  officials  say  that  companies  have  lit- 
tle choice  but  to  pay  wages  as  low  as  their 
competitors. 

quality  put  in  jeopardy 

But  industries  that  strive  for  quality  pro- 
duction run  a  risk  in  managing  workers  this 
way.  The  employees  have  little  incentive  to 
give  their  all  when  the  employer  gives  little. 

"The  people  never  stop  looking  for  full- 
time  employment."  said  Lin  Avendano.  an 
official  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment 
Services.  "And  when  they  find  it,  they  leave 
in  an  instant." 

James  J.  O'Shea.  the  50-year-old  manager 
of  a  Toledo  branch  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Services,  put  the  problem  in  a  per- 
sonal perspective:  "Opportunity— that's  the 
thing  that  was  here  in  abundance  when  I  was 
18. 

"The  whole  middle  of  the  job  market  is 
gone,  the  $8-an-hour  to  $13-an-hour  jobs. 
Those  middle,  family-supportive  jobs  we've 
lost." 

In  Toledo,  about  25  temporary-help  agen- 
cies have  displaced  most  of  the  permanent- 
placement  agencies.  One  is  Glaus  Tem- 
poraries Inc.,  whose  owner.  Pete  Glaus,  finds 
welders,  assemblers,  electricians  and  other 
workers  for  small  factories  as  well  as  cleri- 
cal workers  for  offices.  Mr.  Glaus  arranges 
with  client  companies  to  pay  employees' 
wages,  unemployment  insurance  and  their 
workers'  compensation.  But  the  workers  re- 
ceive no  health  or  pension  benefits  because, 
he  said,  the  market  would  not  bear  the  cost. 

"NEW  .AMERICAN  SWEATSHOP  " 

Mr.  Glaus  said  some  companies  in  Toledo 
were  using  services  like  his  to  provide  their 
entire  work  force.  "I  call  it  the  new  Amer- 
ican sweatshoi ."  he  said.  "It's  four  people 
who  are  owner.-^  or  managers  in  a  shop  that 
has  200  people.  They  might  have  12  perma- 
nent employees  who  are  making  $6.50  an 
hour.  All  the  others  are  paid  $4.75.  And 
they're  all  temporaries." 


Robert  E.  Soncrant,  who  recruits  busi- 
nesses to  do  their  hiring  through  Mr. 
O'Shea's  state  job  service  office,  cited  an- 
other development.  "You  find  unscrupulous 
employers  who  bring  people  in  for  29  days 
and  then  let  them  go."  he  said.  "Why  29 
days?  Because  the  employer  has  an  agree- 
ment with  the  union  that  says  that  at  30 
days  the  people  have  to  join  the  union." 

Just  how  many  Americans  are  landing  con- 
tingent jobs  is  impossible  to  pin  down.  Mr. 
Reich  said  he  thought  about  30  percent  of  the 
work  force  was  composed  of  contingent 
workers  while  current  statistics  suggest  that 
far  more  of  the  new  jobs  are. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic's  employ- 
ment report  for  February,  showing  a  decline 
in  unemployment  to  7  percent  of  the  nation's 
labor  force  from  7.1  percent  in  January,  said 
part-time  jobs  accounted  for  90  percent  of 
the  380.000  new  jobs  in  February.  So  large  a 
figure  is  almost  certainly  a  Ouke  but  it  con- 
firmed a  less-pronounced,  longer-term  de- 
cline of  conventional  jobs. 

Twenty-four  percent  of  the  1.6  million  new 
jobs  since  February  1992  were  part-time.  The 
University  of  Toledo  reports  that  30  percent 
of  its  graduates  have  to  take  contingent 
jobs,  an  uncommonly  high  proportion  for 
college  graduates.  Three  years  ago.  10  per- 
cent of  the  graduates  took  contingent  jobs. 

Other  numbers  refiecting  the  growth  of 
contingent  workers  are  still  murkier.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  another  24 
percent  of  the  1.6  million  new  jobs  rep- 
resented growth  in  self-employment.  An  in- 
determinate part  of  the  growth  in  self-em- 
ployment includes  consulting  and  independ- 
ent contracting.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice offers  one  hint  of  what  part  of  those 
might  actually  be  contingent  workers:  Em- 
ployers illegally  classified  90.000  workers  last 
year  as  self-employed  contractors.  For  le- 
gitimate independent  contractors,  employers 
are  not  required  to  pay  Social  Security  and 
unemployment  and  workers'  compensation. 

No  one  is  keeping  track  of  the  temporary 
workers  employed  directly  by  companies, 
without  intermediaries. 

The  bureau  says  its  latest  figures  show 
that  1.456.000  people  were  working  through 
temporary-help  agencies  in  January.  206.000 
more  than  in  January  1992.  The  increase, 
said  Thomas  Nardone.  a  bureau  economist, 
amounted  to  30  percent  of  the  jobs  that  em- 
ployers reported  filing  during  the  year.  "It's 
quite  huge."  he  said. 

No  one  knows  how  firm  this  trend  is.  As 
the  economy  improves  and  the  pool  of  work- 
ers shrinks,  employers  might  have  to  sweet- 
en their  terms.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  Govern- 
ment should  deal  with  the  trend.  Some  work- 
ers, especially  high-paid  consultants,  wel- 
come the  independence.  The  jobs  can  be  a 
boon  to  retirees,  students  and  people  with 
children  at  home. 

Here  in  Toledo,  though,  the  loss  of  old- 
fashioned  jobs  and  the  growth  of  contingent 
work  is  taking  a  cruel  toll  on  many  job  seek- 
ers. Gordon  Mills.  44.  had  a  40-hour-a-week. 
$6-an-hour  job  as  the  night  auditor  for  a 
motel.  But  his  back,  injured  in  an  earlier 
job.  began  bothering  him  and  he  took  a  two- 
month  leave  for  therapy. 

"I  knew  they  had  hired  this  girl  to  do  the 
job."  he  said,  "but  1  thought  she  was  tem- 
porary. When  I  came  back,  they  cut  my 
hours  to  16  and  she  was  getting  24."  He 
walked  out  and  is  now  living  on  $343  a  week 
in  workers'  compensation  pay  for  his  back 
injury.  Mr.  Mills  has  gone  back  to  school  to 
study  accounting. 

Toledo's  new  job  market  can  even  be  rough 
on  those  who  seem  qualified  for  the  better 


jobs.  Nanette  Keating.  40.  separated  and  the 
mother  of  two  children,  3  and  6,  has  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  public  administration  from 
the  University  of  Toledo.  She  worked  many 
years  in  government  jobs  before  she  went  to 
work  for  a  private  adoption  agency.  But  as 
the  economy  declined,  the  agency  lost  its 
money,  and  she  was  laid  off  last  April. 

Eventually.  Ms.  Keating  wants  a  good  job. 
but  for  now  she  said  she  would  settle  for  any 
kind  of  job.  "I've  applied  at  retail  stores, 
food  stores,  outlet  stores."  she  said.  Despite 
the  high  turnover  among  such  employers, 
she  said  they  told  her  they  knew  she  would 
quit  for  a  better  job.  so  they  turned  her 
away. 

Norman  J.  Drzewiecki  is  24.  single,  a  grad- 
uate of  Rogers  High  School  here  and  living 
with  his  parents.  Four  years  ago,  with  indus- 
trial jobs  here  fading.  Mr.  Drzewiecki  joined 
the  Air  Force,  where  he  was  a  laborer,  deliv- 
ery driver  and  shipping  and  receiving  clerk. 

Mr.  Drzewiecki  had  planned  to  enroll  in 
Air  Force  training  to  become  a  loadmaster 
handling  air  cargo.  But  with  the  Air  Force 
shrinking,  he  was  discharged  in  September. 

He  looked  for  work  at  Ohio  Bell,  where  his 
father  has  worked  for  39  years  as  a  repair- 
man. But  he  was  turned  away.  He  is  collect- 
ing $195  a  week  in  unemployment  that  Con- 
gress just  voted  to  extend  until  October,  so 
he  says  he  can  afford  to  keep  looking  for  a 
career  job. 

WORRY  over  TE.MPORARY  OFFER 

The  few  jobs  he  found  were  temporary  or 
part-time  or  both.  One  work  offer  was  for  60 
days  to  150  days.  "After  that  you  don't 
know."  Mr.  Drzewiecki  said.  "I'd  hate  to  get 
into  a  job,  give  it  my  best  effort  and  after  150 
days,  they  say:  'Thanks  a  lot.  Here's  your 
last  paycheck.'" 

The  President's  economic  plan  offers  new 
spending  for  education  and  continuous  job 
training  to  enable  people  to  move  from  one 
good  job  to  another.  But  with  industry  rely- 
ing on  contingent  workers,  who  might  pro- 
vide those  better  jobs  is  uncertain. 

The  job  trend  also  lends  some  urgency  to 
the  Administration's  promises  to  overhaul 
the  nation's  pension  and  health-care  sys- 
tems. By  denying  contingent  workers  health 
and  pension  benefits,  employers  are  shifting 
more  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  lowest- 
paid  workers  to  the  welfare  system. 

Richard  S.  Belous.  vice  president  of  the 
National  Planning  Association  in  Washing- 
ton and  author  of  study  of  the  phenomenon, 
said:  "We've  made  our  labor  market  more 
fiexible.  But  we've  done  zilch  about  making 
the  social  welfare  system  flexible." 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


pro- 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  crucial  decisions  to  be  made  re- 
garding Federal  spending,  what  to  do 


about  the  horrible  deficits,  how  should 
health  care  costs  be  reduced,  what  ac- 
tions should  the  United  States  take 
concerning  Bosnia,  or  should  we  pro- 
vide more  aid  to  the  nation's  that 
formed  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Do   we   discuss  those   issues   on   the 
Senate  floor? 
Not  at  all. 

We  are  too  busy  telling  States  in 
minute  detail  how  to  register  their 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  Senate  at 
its  worst— micromanaging  in  an  area 
where  we  are  delighted  to  tell  the 
States  exactly  what  to  do  but  not  con- 
cerned enough  to  put  up  any  money  to 
accompany  our  explicit  directions. 

S.  460  requires  all  50  States  to  adopt 
uniform,  federally  mandated  voter  reg- 
istration practices.  Included  are  three 
major  provisions:  the  well  known 
motor-voter  provision,  which  requires 
the  automatic  registration  of  eligible 
individuals  during  routine  transactions 
with  State  motor  vehicle  registries;  a 
provision  which  would  permit  individ- 
uals to  register  by  mail;  and  automatic 
agency  registration,  which  would  re- 
quire individuals  making  applications 
at  Federal  agencies  or  applying  for 
public  assistance,  to  be  registered  and 
permits  registration  at  other  facilities, 
such  as  community  centers. 

Already,  the  majority  of  States  have 
adopted  some  form  of  motor-voter  reg- 
istration. I  am  pleased  that  Rhode  Is- 
land is  among  those  States,  having 
adopted  it  in  1990.  All  of  the  States  are 
able  to  adopt  motor-voter  registration 
if  they  choose  to  do  so.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
pose these  requirements  on  the  States. 
Further,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
implementing  a  motor-voter  program 
will  result  in  greater  voter  turnout.  In 
1992  far  more  Rhode  Islanders  turned 
out  to  vote  in  the  Presidential  election 
than  voted  in  the  previous  two  Presi- 
dential elections,  but  that  was  true  all 
across  the  Nation.  And  the  percentage 
increase  in  Rhode  Island,  with  its 
motor-voter  registration  instituted  in 
1990.  was  less  than  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  the  requirements  of  this 
legislation  will  cost  the  States  $105 
million  from  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1998.  For  some  States,  there  will  be  ad- 
ditional costs  not  included  in  the  CBO 
estimate,  as  many  States  are  com- 
I)elled  to  revamp  their  registration  pro- 
cedures in  order  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  mandates.  In  the  case  of  Rhode 
Island,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  me  to  re- 
quire a  State  that  is  grappling  with  dif- 
ficult decisions  about  cutting  basic 
services  and  already  has  highly  acces- 
sible voter  registration  procedures — an 
established  motor-voter  program  and 
more  than  1.000  registrars  during  elec- 
tion years — to  spend  scarce  resources 
on  implementing  federally  mandated 
registration  procedures.  There  is  an  ex- 


pression "if  it's  not  broken,  don't  fix 

it." 

I  also  have  grave  concerns  that  this 
legislation  opens  the  door  to  the  possi- 
bility of  increased  instances  of  fraud. 
Like  Senator  McCain.  I  fear  that  re- 
quiring agencies  that  dispense  public 
assistance  to  double  as  voter  registra- 
tion offices  may  lead  to  coercion  of 
some  potential  voters.  At  the  very 
least,  this  provision  may  lead  to  the 
appearance  of  misconduct  by  State 
workers  required  to  dispense  funds  and 
register  voters. 

The  mail  registration  provision  also 
is  of  particular  concern.  Not  only  does 
it  permit  an  individual  to  register 
without  showing  any  proof  of  identity 
or  residence,  but  the  Board  of  Elections 
in  Rhode  Island  wonders  what  they 
would  be  required  to  do  if  the  mail  reg- 
istration form  was  filled  out  incor- 
rectly. Would  they  be  required  to  tele- 
phone each  potential  mail  registrant? 
Would  they  throw  the  incorrect  form 
away  and  leave  the  individual  with  the 
mistaken  belief  that  he  or  she  was  reg- 
istered? 

Finally.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Rhode  Island  Secretary  of  State.  Bar- 
bara Leonard,  who  expresses  her  con- 
cern about  how  to  prevent  registration 
by  illegal  aliens.  S.  460  fails  to  require 
any  verification  of  citizenship,  thus 
opening  the  door  to  registration  by  il- 
legal aliens. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  from  the  sec- 
retary of  state  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  we  are  in 
the  silly  season  when  the  world's  great- 
est deliberative  body  spends  7  days  on 
this  petty  legislation  that  should  never 
come  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Rhode  Island  and 

Providence  Plantations. 
Providence.  RI.  March  12. 1993. 
Hon.  John  H.  Ghafee. 

U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Ghafee:  As  Secretary  of 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  I  am  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Central  Voter  Reg- 
istry and  for  the  preparation  of  ballots  for 
all  registered  voters  in  the  state.  1  am  pro- 
foundly interested  in  any  method  that  can 
make  voting  easier  and  increase  the  number 
of  qualified  individuals  who  have  the  right  to 
vote. 

As  of  the  1990  Census,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 60  million  eligible,  unregistered  vot- 
ers in  the  United  States.  Pending  legislation 
makes  significant  steps  to  increase  the  op- 
portunities for  these  individuals  to  register 
in  a  quick  and  easy  manner. 

What  it  does  not  address  is  the  United 
States  Citizenship  requirement  which  is  so 
integral  to  our  most  fundamental  right  in  a 
democracy— the  vote.  The  lack  of  restraints 
and  appropriate  proof  requirements  open  the 
door  to  fraud  and  the  abuse  of  individual 
freedoms. 

The  estimated  3.3  million  undocumented 
aliens    currently    residing    in    the    United 
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States  (with  an  estimated  200.000  more  enter- 
Iner  annually)  are  eligible  to  secure  a  drivers 
license.  The  current  bill  would  allow  these 
individuals  to  register  to  vote  at  the  same 
time  as  they  obtain  a  drivers  license.  Under 
this  bill  they  could  be  the  target  of  unscru- 
pulous politicians.  This  would  threaten  our 
democratic  voting  process. 

The  use  of  fines  and  imprisonment  to  deter 
the  abuse  of  this  privilege  is  not  realistic 
and  would  not  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  this 
population.  They  do  not  have  money  and  we 
have  overcrowded  jails. 

1  believe  that  any  legislation  designed  to 
increase  the  number  of  registered  voters 
must  include  a  requirement  for  proof  of  citi- 
zenship: either  a  birth  certificate,  passport. 
or  naturalization  papers.  A  federal  law  in- 
cluding this  requirement  would  insure  the 
uniform  administration  throughout  the 
United  States  and  make  it  easier  for  citizens 
to  understand  and  comply  with  the  law. 

I  applaud  your  efforts  to  increase  opportu- 
nities for  all  who  are  eligible  to  vote  and  ask 
you  to  also  insure  the  integrity  of  the  right 
to  vote  and  our  ability  to  ensure  fair  and 
legal  elections. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Barbara  M.  Leonard. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  just  respond  briefly  to 
the  comments  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league. The  Senator  has  joined  in  forc- 
ing the  Senate  to  spend  7  days  on  this 
bill.  He  has  participated  in  a  series  of 
obstructive  actions,  of  delaying  actions 
of  causing  the  Senate  to  spend  7  days 
on  a  bill  which  we  should  have  passed 
in  7  hours.  Then  having  caused  the 
delay,  the  Senator  complains  about  the 
delay. 

That  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  life  in 
the  Senate.  The  rules  permit  delay,  and 
the  very  people  who  cause  the  delay 
then  complain  about  the  delay.  This  is 
not  petty  legislation.  This  legislation 
is  democracy  by  encouraging  Ameri- 
cans to  vote  and  by  making  it  possible 
for  more  Americans  to  vote.  If  voting 
is  petty,  then  this  bill  is  petty.  But  if 
voting  is  significant,  a  fundamental 
right  in  a  democratic  society,  then  this 
bill  is  significant,  going  as  it  does  to  a 
fundamental  right  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

Two  weeks  ago  tomorrow,  I  made  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  bill,  not  to 
act  on  the  bill,  not  to  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  just  to  begin  consid- 
eration of  it.  And  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  voted  against  that,  voted 
to  require  the  Senate  to  have  a  delay  of 
more  than  2  days  just  to  even  begin 
considering  the  bill.  Then  after  we 
started  on  the  bill,  we  had  delayed 
after  delay  after  delay.  Now  we  are 
going  to  vote  in  just  a  few  minutes  to 
try  to  end  the  delay,  and  the  very  peo- 
ple who  caused  the  delay  complain 
about  the  delay. 

The  American  people  ought  to  know 
where  the  obstruction  is.  where  the 
delay  is.  where  the  problem  is.  and  the 
problem  is  with  those  who  do  not  want 
the  Senate  to  act  on  legislation,  who 
would  prefer  to  continue  the  gridlock. 
The  guardians  of  gridlock  are  alert  and 


at  work  and  want  to  cause  the  Senate 
not  to  be  able  to  complete  action  on 
this  or  virtually  any  other  legislation. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  same  delay 
in  just  a  few  days  when  we  try  to  go  to 
the  next  bill,  then  when  we  try  to  go  to 
the  bill  after  that  the  same  delay  and 
the  bill  after  that  the  same  delay.  No 
one  should  be  fooled,  no  one  should  be 
misled,  no  one  should  misunderstand 
the  complaints  that  we  are  hearing 
about  spending  so  long  on  this  bill.  I 
implore  the  Senator,  if  he  wants  the 
Senate  to  proceed  expeditiously,  then 
stop  filibustering  every  bill  that  the 
Senate  tries  to  consider. 

I  know  the  time  is  up,  Mr.  President, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land be  given  2  minutes  to  respond. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  make  it  three, 
Mr.  President.  May  we  make  it  three. 
Three  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  be  given  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  After  that  eloquence 
displayed  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  it  would  take  me  more  than 
3  minutes  to  try  to  overcome  the  rea- 
soning he  presented. 

As  always,  the  majority  leader  is  per- 
suasive, and  I  am  flattered  that  he  lis- 
tened to  my  remarks  except  he  did  not 
listen  to  the  last  part  of  them,  which 
was  I  not  only  said  we  spent  7  days  on 
this  petty  legislation,  I  said  7  days  on 
this  petty  legislation  that  should  never 
have  come  before  the  Senate.  This  is 
the  ultimate  of  micromanaging.  Big 
brother  in  Washington  is  going  to  tell 
every  State  exactly  what  to  do.  And  we 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  telling  them 
what  to  do  that  we  will  not  send  them 
any  money  to  do  it.  It  is  typical.  All 
that  CBO.  which  is  so  admired  by  the 
majority  leader,  has  said  it  is  going  to 
cost  is  $105  million.  Not  a  penny  is  au- 
thorized, never  mind  appropriated. 

The  majority  leader  insists  on  bring- 
ing forward  this  legislation  that  is 
really  totally  unnecessary.  Oh.  yes,  it 
is  cloaked  in  the  garment  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  voting,  as  though  nobody 
out  in  the  States  has  ever  voted  before 
without  big  brother  in  Washington  tell- 
ing them  exactly  how  to  do  it.  We  have 
motor-voter  registration  in  our  State. 
We  do  not  need  somebody  in  Washing- 
ton telling  us  exactly  how  to  do  it.  I 
think  it  is  bad  legislation  and  I  hope  it 
goes  deservedly  down  the  drain. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  minute  to 
make  a  final  response. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  a  very  simple 
issue  here:  whether  Americans  will  be 


able  to  register  and  vote.  And  they  are 
afraid  to  have  more  Americans  reg- 
istering and  voting  because  they  think 
they  will  not  vote  for  them.  What  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  democracy;  what 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  their  own  mes- 
sage; what  a  lack  of  confidence  in  their 
own  platform,  their  own  principles. 
Fewer  people  registering,  fewer  people 
voting,  that  is  the  message  that  this 
opposition  sends.  Our  message  is  de- 
mocracy means  everybody  partici- 
pates. Let  us  get  every  American  reg- 
istered. Let  us  get  every  American  vot- 
ing and  then  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  6  p.m.  having  arrived,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  clerk  will  report  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  on  S.  460.  the 
motor-voter  bill: 

Wendell  Ford.  Tom  Daschle.  Bob  Kerrey, 
Harlan  Mathews,  Harris  Wofford,  Pat 
Leahy,  Daniel  K.  Akaka.  Jeff  Binga- 
man.  Dale  Bumpers,  Russell  D. 
Feingold.  Carol  Moseley-Braun,  Bob 
Krueger.  Howard  Metzenbaum.  John 
Glenn.  Joseph  Lieberman.  Don  Riegle, 
Paul  Well  stone.  George  Mitchell. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unan- 
imous consent,  the  quorum  call  has 
been  waived. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  debate  on  S.  460,  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close?  The  yeas  and  nays 
are  required.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  59, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  33  Leg.) 
YEAS— 59 


Akaka 

Exon 

Krueger 

Baucus 

Feingold 

Laulenberg 

Biden 

Feins  tein 

Leahy 

Bingaman 

Ford 

Levin 

Boren 

Glenn 

Lieberman 

Boxer 

Graham 

Mathews 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Metzenbaum 

Breaux 

Hatneld 

Mlkulski 

Bryan 

Henin 

Mitchell 

Bumpers 

HoIUngs 

Moseley-Braun 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

Campbell 

Jeffords 

Murray 

Conrad 

Johnston 

Nunn 

Daschle 

Kennedy 

Pell 

DeConcini 

Kerrey 

Pry  or 

Dodd 

Kerry- 

Reid 

Dorgan 

Kohl 

Riegle 

Robb 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 


Bennett 

Bond 

Brown 

Bums 

Chafee 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Coverdell 

Craig 

D  Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenicl 


Sasser 
Shelby 
Simon 

NAYS^ll 

Durenberger 

Faircloth 

Gorton 

Cramm 

Grassley 

Gregg 

Hatch 

Helms 

Kassebaum 

Kempthorne 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

McCain 


Wellstone 
Woffonl 


McConnell 

Murkowski 

Nlckles 

Packwood 

Pressler 

Roth 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  59;  the  nays  are  41. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  cho- 
sen and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  rollcall  votes  this 
evening.  There  will  be  another  cloture 
vote  tomorrow  morning,  and  I  will  con- 
sult with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  before  determining  the  time. 

Senators  should  have  their  offices 
monitor  the  floor  this  evening,  so  that 
as  soon  as  we  can  reach  an  agreement 
that  accommodates  the  schedules  of 
Senators,  I  will  announce  the  time  for 
the  vote  tomorrow.  But  it  will  be  some- 
time, probably,  in  the  late  morning.  We 
have  to  discuss  a  number  of  items  be- 
fore agreeing  on  that. 

So  there  will  be  no  further  rollcall 
votes  this  evening.  There  will  be  an- 
other cloture  vote  tomorrow  sometime, 
probably  late  morning.  The  precise 
time  will  be  announced  this  evening. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
event  we  do  not  get  cloture  on  this  bill 
tomorrow,  does  the  majority  leader 
nonetheless  intend  to  proceed  with  the 
budget  resolution,  or  not,  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  It  is  my  intention  to 
proceed  tomorrow,  at  some  point,  to 
the  budget  resolution,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

PROCLAMATION  IN  HONOR  OF 
JUDGE  A.  LEON  HIGGINBOTHAM 
Mr.  WOFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  Judge  A.  Leon 
Higginbotham  on  receiving  the  inau- 
gural award  named  in  his  honor.  As  ex- 
pressed by  the  Barristers  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  Judge  Higginbotham  is 
a  "man,  jurist,  lawyer  and  scholar  who 
has  enriched  all  of  us  with  his  legacy." 
A  graduate  of  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Law,  Judge  Higginbotham 
has  served  in  a  variety  of  capacities, 
most  notably  as  a  civil  rights  attorney, 
law  professor,  U.S.  district  judge  and 
finally  on  the  U.S.  Third  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals.  He  has  earned  countless 
honors,  awards  and  honorary  degrees 
throughout  his  distinguished  career. 

Judge  A.  Leon  Higginbotham's  un- 
wavering commitment  to  justice, 
equality  and  the  pursuit  of  excellence 
will  continue  to  be  an  inspiration  to  us 
all.  Again,  I  offer  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  Judge 
Higginbotham,  his  family  and  all  those 
associated  with  the  Barristers  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  morning  business  with  Sen- 
ators allowed  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Edwin  Thomas,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  DEFERRAL  OF  BUDG- 
ET AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  10 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompanying 
report;  which  was  referred  jointly,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  January  30,  1975. 
as  modified  by  the  order  of  April  11, 
1986,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974,  I  herewith  report  one  revised 
deferral  of  budget  authority,  totaling 
$46.1  million. 

This  deferral  affects  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  details  of  this  de- 
ferral are  contained  in  the  attached  re- 
port. 

William  J.  Clinton. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


At  2:41  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  400.  An  act  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment  of  settlement  agree- 
ments reached  with  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the' Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

S.  400.  An  act  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment  of  settlement  agree- 
ments reached  with  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation. 

H.R.  750.  An  act  to  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  and  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations under  that  act  for  fiscal  years 
1993  and  1994. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

At  4:03  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolutions;  each  with- 
out amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  22.  A  joint  resolution  designating 
March  25.  1993.  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy." 

S.J.  Res.  36.  A  joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  20.  1993.  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  he  had  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions: 
On  January  8.  1993: 

S.J.  Res.  1.  Joint  resolution  to  ensure  that 
the  compensation  and  other  emoluments  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  are  those  which  were  in  effect  on 
January  1.  1989. 

S.J.  Res.  2.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service  to  continue  to  fur- 
nish protection  to  the  former  Vice  President 
or  his  spouse. 

On  January  27.  1993: 

S.  202.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary Building  in  Washington.  DC.  as  the 
"Thurgood  Marshall  Federal  Judiciary 
Building" 

On  March  16.  1993: 

S.  400.  An  act  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide for  the  treatment  of  settlement  agree- 
ments reached  with  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were   laid   before   the   Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 
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POM-42.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

"Resolution  of  the  State  of  Maine 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Members  of 
the  one  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  now  assembled  in  the 
First  Regular  Session,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  has 
maintained  a  shipyard  at  Kittery.  Maine 
since  June  12.  1800;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Naval  Ship- 
yard at  Kittery  has  performed  duties  in  an 
exemplary  manner  throughout  its  almost  2 
centuries  of  history;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Kittery  shipyard  is  one  of 
the  most  up-to-date  facilities  available  in 
the  United  States  for  the  repair,  overhauling 
and  refueling  of  naval  vessels;  and 

■Whereas,  the  communities  in  Maine.  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  located  near 
the  Kittery  shipyard  offer  an  abundance  of 
highly  trained,  skilled  and  experienced 
workers  who  have  an  outstanding  work 
ethic;  and 

•Whereas,  the  State  of  Maine  is  firmly 
committed  to  actively  supporting  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  United  States  Naval  Ship- 
yard at  Kittery;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved:  That  We,  your  Memorialists, 
respectfully  recommend  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  continue  to  op- 
erate, develop  and  diversify  the  United 
States  Naval  Shipyard  at  Kittery,  Maine; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved:  That  we  further  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  all  nec- 
essary action  to  ensure  that  the  Kittery 
shipyard  remains  an  integral  component  in  a 
post-Cold  War  defense  strategy;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved:  That  suitable  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial, duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
William  J.  Clinton,  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Maine  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM-43.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  relative  to  district 
heating  and  cooling;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-44.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  relative  to  support- 
ing private  investment  in  environmental  in- 
frastructure; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

POM-45.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  relative  to  inte- 
grated solid  waste  management;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  the  Public 
Works. 

POM-46.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments  relative  to  Federal 
mandates;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

POM-47.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

"SE.NATE  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  4006 

"Whereas,  in  North  Dakota  and  other 
states  the  federal  government  has  acquired 
millions  of  acres  of  land  for  migratory  bird 
sanctuaries,  the  national  park  system,  the 
national  forest  system,  water  resource  devel- 
opment projects,  and  other  uses;  and 

"Whereas.  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
providing  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on 


federal  lands  well  below  the  taxes  paid  by 
neighboring  landowners,  and  then  the  federal 
government  has  broken  the  promise  of  this 
legislation  because  Congress  has  not  appro- 
priated sufficient  funds  to  make  these  pay- 
ments; and 

"Whereas,  in  states  such  as  North  Dakota 
with  sparse  population  the  removal  of  fed- 
eral lands  from  the  tax  base  shifts  a  substan- 
tial burden  of  the  cost  of  local  governmental 
services  to  neighboring  landowners;  and 

"Whereas,  to  the  growing  consternation  of 
North  Dakotans,  while  the  federal  govern- 
ment lacks  sufficient  funds  to  pay  its  prom- 
ised share  of  the  tax  burden,  federal  agencies 
have  sufficient  funds  to  acquire  additional 
property  upon  which  taxes  will  not  be  paid; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  North  Dakota,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives concurring  therein: 

"That  the  Fifty-third  Legislative  Assem- 
bly urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  responsibility  to  assure  that  the  fed- 
eral government  becomes  a  responsible  land- 
owner, a  good  neighbor,  and  a  taxpaying  citi- 
zen of  each  state  in  which  it  owns  property 
by  enacting  legislation  to  do  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"1.  Provide  for  repeal  of  laws  authorizing 
acquisition  by  federal  agencies  of  land  for 
migratory  bird  refuges  and  waterfowl  pro- 
duction areas  or  provide  that  states  have  an 
option  to  rescind  previously  granted  ap- 
proval for  acquisition  of  such  property; 

"2.  Provide  that  no  federal  agency  or  in- 
strumentality may  acquire  any  interest  in 
property  in  a  state  unless  all  federal  agen- 
cies owning  any  interest  in  property  in  that 
state  have  made  full  in  lieu  of  tax  payments 
equal  to  one  hundred  percent  of  the  taxes 
that  would  be  due  against  the  property  under 
local  assessment  and  levies  for  the  previous 
two  taxable  years; 

"3.  Provide  that  each  federal  agency  or  in- 
strumentality owning  any  property  in  a 
state  must  give  the  state  an  annual  account- 
ing of  acreage  and  valuation  of  its  holdings 
in  each  county  in  the  state; 

"4.  Provide  that  each  federal  agency  or  in- 
strumentality owning  any  property  in  a 
state  must  give  the  state  an  annual  report  of 
how  much  property  it  intends  to  acquire 
within  each  county  in  the  state; 

"5.  Provide  that  limitations  on  the  acreage 
of  federally  owned  property  per  county  must 
be  established  and  that  federal  acquisitions 
must  be  approved  by  an  evaluation  board  in 
each  state  consisting  of  representatives  of 
water,  farm,  and  wildlife  groups  and  rep- 
resentatives of  all  levels  of  local  govern- 
ment; 

"6.  Provide  that  any  federal  agency  or  in- 
strumentality that  fails  to  make  full  in  lieu 
of  tax  payments  is  permanently  banned  from 
acquiring  any  interest  in  property  in  that 
state  until  full  payment  is  made; 

"7.  Provide  that  federal  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities are  subject  to  state  laws  re- 
garding imposition  of  interest  and  penalties 
and  forfeiture  of  property  for  nonpayment  of 
taxes  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  land- 
owner; and 

"8.  Provide  that  federal  duck  stamp  reve- 
nues and  other  funds  used  for  acquisition  of 
interests  in  property  be  made  available  for 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  property  al- 
ready acquired;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Appropriations  Committee, 


the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  member  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-48.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


"Senate  Resolution  No.  10 

"Whereas,  There  exist  federal  and  state 
penal  codes  to  protect  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  from  desecration;  and 

"Whereas.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  is 
a  living  symbol  of  all  our  freedoms,  morally 
obligating  all  responsible  citizens  to  pre- 
serve, protect  and  venerate  the  flag.  Neither 
our  founding  fathers,  members  of  Congress 
nor  state  legislators  ever  intended  that  any- 
body should  be  allowed  to  desecrate  and  mu- 
tilate the  United  States  flag;  and 

"Whereas,  Protection  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  from  desecration  can  only  be 
assured  by  the  enactment  of  a  constitutional 
amendment;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate:  That  the  Congress 
is  urged  to  propose  and  adopt  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
tecting the  flag  of  the  United  States  from 
desecration;  and.  be  it 

"Further  resolved  That  the  Clerk  is  hereby 
directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  each  member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KENNEDY): 

S.  584.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
equipment,  artifacts,  and  memorabilia  held 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice to  the  Border  Patrol  Museum  and  Memo- 
rial Library  Foundation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   GRASSLEY   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  DeConcini): 

S.  585.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  access  to 

civil  justice  by  reducing  costs  and  delay,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bradley.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Gorton. 

Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Har- 

KiN.  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 

S.  586.  A  bill  to  raise  the  asset  limit  for 

AFDC  recipients  engaged  in  a  microenter- 

prise  business,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. Mr.   Baucus,   Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Bingaman.  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Simon, 
and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  587.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Mike  Mans- 
field Fellowship  Program  for  intensive  train- 
ing in  the  Japanese  language,  government, 
politics,  and  economy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROBB: 
S.  588.  A  bill  to  regulate  aboveground  stor- 
age tanks  used  to  store  regulated  substances, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    DODD   (for   himself  and    Mr. 
Lieberman): 


S.  589.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Quinebaug 
and  Shetucket  Rivers  Valley  National  Herit- 
age Corridor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  590.  A  bill  to  clarify  tax  treatment  of 
certain  disability  benefits  received  by  former 
police  officers  or  firefighters;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    DAMATO   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Shelby.   Mr.   Dole.   Mr.   Mack,   Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Domenicd: 
S.  591.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
suspend  the  application  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions  that  impede  economic   revitalization 
and  growth;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  to  protect  State-designated  rivers 
prior  to  their  approval  or  disapproval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  593.  A  bill  to  extend  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  fluazifop-p-butyl;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  594.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  tefluthrin;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  595.  A  bill  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
duty  on  fomesafen;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By   Mr.    ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.    DeConcini.    Mr.    Daschle,    Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Kohl,  Mrs. 
Feinstein,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Kerry. 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Conrad ): 
S.  596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  improved  child 
welfare  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.J.  Res.  65.  A  joint  resolution  establishing 
a   commission   to  study   the   creation   of  a 
standing  international  military  force  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter;  to  the  Commit- 
tes  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baucus  ): 
S.J.  Res.  66.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weeks  beginning  April  18.  1993.  and  April 
17.  1994,  each  as  "National  Organ  and  Tissue 
Donor  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.J.  Res.  67.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  requires  (except  during 
time  of  war  and  subject  to  suspension  by  the 
Congress)  that  the  total  amount  of  money 
expended  by  the  United  States  during  any 
fiscal  year  not  exceed  the  amount  of  certain 
revenue  received  by  the  United  States  during 
such  fiscal  year  and  not  exceed  20  per  cen- 
tum of  the  gross  national  product  of  the  • 
United  States  during  the  previous  calendar 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SIMON; 

S.  Res.  80.  A  resolution  to  replace  the 
membership  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Eth- 
ics with  former  Members  selected  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  and  the  Minority  Leader;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy): 
S.  584.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  equipment,  artifacts,  and  memora- 
bilia held  by  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  to  the  Border  Pa- 
trol Museum  and  Memorial  Library 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BORDER  PATROL  MUSEUM  AND  MEMORIAL 
library  foundation  act  OF  1993 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  transfer  of  equipment,  artifacts, 
and  memorabilia  now  held  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
to  the  Border  Patrol  Museum  and  Me- 
morial Library  Foundation. 

The  Border  Patrol  Museum  and  Me- 
morial Library  Foundation  was  orga- 
nized to  operate  exclusively  for  chari- 
table, educational,  scientific,  and  lit- 
erary purposes.  The  library  contains  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  material 
relating  to  the  Border  Patrol  and  its 
accomplishments.  The  museum  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  trustees  that  sets 
the  policies  and  oversees  the  museum's 
operations. 

Funding  of  the  museum  comes  from 
corporate  and  private  foundations,  be- 
quests, sales  from  its  gift  shop,  and 
other  fundraising  activities.  The  mu- 
seum also  receives  donations  from  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
personnel,  members  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Retired  Border  Patrol  Officers, 
and  the  public.  No  appropriated  funds 
are,  or  will  be,  used  for  the  mainte- 
nance or  operation  of  the  museum  and 
library. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
give  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  statutory  authority  to  of- 
ficially recognize  the  museum  and  to 
provide  nonfinancial  support. 

Specifically,  the  bill  will  allow  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice to  convey  to  this  fine  museum 
equipment,  artifacts  and  memorabilia 
held  by  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  which  would  be 
much  better  displayed  and  preserved  in 
the  existing  museum,  as  well  as  to 
transfer  any  property  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  determine  is  nec- 
essary to  further  the  purposes  of  the 
museum  and  foundation. 

The  bill  will  also  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  Border  Patrol  Museum 
and  Memorial  Library  Foundation  for 
the  purpose  of  displaying  any  items 
which  may  be  transferred  under  the 
bill. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  supports  the  legislation.  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  my  ef- 
fort to  provide  recognition  and  support 
of  the  Border  Patrol  Museum  and  Me- 
morial Library  Foundation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  584 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  AUTHORITY. 

Notwithstanding  section  203  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  484)  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
transfer  and  convey  to  the  Border  Patrol 
Museum  and  Memorial  Library  Foundation, 
incorporated  in  the  Sute  of  Texas— 

(1)  such  equipment,  artifacts,  and  memora- 
bilia held  by  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  and 

(2)  such  real  property  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  determine  is 
necessary  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Mu- 
seum and  Foundation. 

SEC.  2.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE. 

The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance,  through  the  detail 
of  personnel  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  to  the  Border  Patrol  Mu- 
seum and  Memorial  Library  Foundation  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  use  of  the 
items  transferred  under  section  1. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  DeConcini); 
S.  585.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  ac- 
cess to  civil  justice  by  reducing  costs 
and  delay  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CIVIL  JUSTICE  REFORM  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  with  my 
colleague  from  Arizona,  Mr.  DeConcini. 
to  reform  Americas  Federal  civil  jus- 
tice system.  The  purpose  of  our  bill, 
the  Civil  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1993.  is 
to  improve  deserving  parties"  access  to 
the  Federal  courts  by  reducing  the  vol- 
ume of  frivolous  cases,  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  Federal  civil  litigation,  and  to 
encourage  settlement  of  disputes. 

By  introducing  this  bill  we  propose 
some  modest  reforms  that  will  reduce 
the  economic  and  social  costs  Amer- 
ican society  has  borne  due  to  the  liti- 
gation explosion.  Our  Nation  spends 
billions  of  dollars  every  year  on  civil 
lawsuits.  More  than  SI  billion  goes  just 
to  pay  for  the  Federal  district  courts, 
which  handle  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
civil  cases  annually.  As  most  Ameri- 
cans recognize,  our  system  of  dispute 
resolution  through  adversarial  lawsuits 
has  gotten  out  of  hand,  and  needs  rea- 
son restored  to  it.  More  litigation  does 
not  mean  more  justice. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  our  bill  are 
based  on  last  years  Access  to  Justice 
Act.  For  example,  the  bill  reintroduces 
a  modified  English  rule  on  attorney's 
fees.  That  will  award  prevailing  parties 
in  Federal  diversity  cases  reasonable 
attorneys  fees.  This  is  hardly  the  radi- 
cal proposition  some  paint  it  to  be.  The 
English  rule  is  really  an  "anywhere  but 
America"  rule  that  is  followed  by  most 
industrialized  countries— Austria.  Bel- 
gium. Denmark.  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
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way.  Sweden.  Canada.  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  worth 
trying  it  in  the  United  States  in  a  lim- 
ited class  of  cases — diversity  suits — in 
order  to  see  if  it  is  effective  in  encour- 
aging meritorious  lawsuits  and  dis- 
couraging frivolous  suits. 

By  limiting  the  rule  to  diversity 
cases,  we  ensure  that  no  one  will  be  de- 
nied a  forum  for  their  dispute,  since  all 
diversity  cases  can  be  filed  in  a  State 
court.  If  the  defendant  removes  the 
case  to  Federal  court,  our  loser-pays 
rule  would  not  apply.  Our  limited  Eng- 
lish rule  will  expire  in  5  years  unless 
Congress  chooses  to  continue  it,  after  a 
fourth-year  report  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  Courts  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  rule. 

We  have  also  included  a  number  of 
safeguards  to  avoid  any  unintended 
consequences.  The  amount  the  loser 
must  pay  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
her  own  fees.  Moreover,  the  court  is 
given  broad  discretion  to  limit  the 
amount  the  loser  pays  if  it  finds  such 
payment  to  be  unjust  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  bill  will  require  30  days  advance 
notice  of  intent  to  sue — something 
most  responsible  lawyers  already  do. 
We  also  require  prisoners  with  civil 
rights  cases— which  currently  con- 
stitute around  10  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral docket — to  first  exhaust  their  ad- 
ministrative remedies  before  they  file 
suite  in  Federal  court. 

To  promote  early  settlement  of  cases 
and  reduce  litigation  costs,  we  propose 
a  statutory  offer  of  judgment  rule.  It  is 
similar  to  a  recent  proposal  by  Judge 
William  Schwarzer.  Director  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center.  This  rule  will 
allow  any  party,  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
to  offer  a  settlement  to  another  party 
at  any  point  in  the  litigation.  If  the 
settlement  is  declined,  and  the  party 
rejecting  the  offer  ultimately  gets  a 
less  favorable  judgment,  he  is  then  re- 
sponsible for  the  offerors  attorneys 
fees  from  the  time  of  the  offer.  This 
will  give  parties  a  strong  incentive  to 
offer  and  accept  reasonable  settle- 
ments. 

Another  new  provisions  will  begin  to 
curtail  some  of  the  excesses  of  the  ex- 
pert witness  battles  that  dominate  too 
many  Federal  trials.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  State  of  Arizona,  which 
last  year  adopted  a  comprehensive  civil 
justice  reform  package,  our  bill  will 
limit  parties  to  one  expert  witness  on  a 
given  issue. 

The  Civil  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1990 
has  made  a  mark  on  the  Federal  courts 
in  reforming  pretrial  processes  to  re- 
duce cost  and  delay.  This  bill  takes  the 
next  step,  by  making  some  limited  fee- 
shifting  proposals  and  a  few  other  mod- 
est proposals  for  reducing  litigation 
costs.  I  look  forward  to  discussing 
these  proposals  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Hope- 
fully the  full  Senate,  at  an  early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement   of  Senator   DeConcini   and 


the  full  text  of  the  bill  appear  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  as 
follows: 

S.  585 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Justice 
Reform  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  DIVERSITY  OF  CHIZENSHIP  JURISDIC- 
TION; AWARD  OF  ATTORNEYS'  FEES 
TO  PREVAILING  PARTY. 

(E)  AWARD  OF  Fees.— Section  1332  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
in?  after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)(1)  The  prevailing  party  in  an  action 
under  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  attor- 
neys' fees  only  to  the  extent  that  such  party 
prevails  on  any  position  or  claim  advanced 
during  the  action.  Attorneys'  fees  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  paid  by  the  nonprevailing 
party  but  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
attorneys'  fees  of  the  nonprevailing  party 
with  regard  to  such  position  or  claim.  If  the 
nonprevailing  party  receives  services  under  a 
contingent  fee  agreement,  the  amount  of  at- 
torneys' fees  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
exceed  the  reasonable  value  of  those  serv- 
ices. 

"(2)  In  order  to  receive  attorneys'  fees 
under  paragraph  (1 ).  counsel  of  record  in  any 
actions  under  this  section  shall  maintain  ac- 
curate, complete  records  of  hours  worked  on 
the  matter  regardless  of  the  fee  arrangement 
with  his  or  her  client. 

"(3)  The  court  may.  in  its  discretion,  limit 
the  fees  recovered  under  paragraph  (1)  to  the 
extent  that  the  court  finds  special  cir- 
cumstances that  make  payment  of  such  fees 
unjust. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
action  removed  from  a  State  court  under 
section  1441  of  this  title,  or  to  any  action  in 
which  the  United  States,  any  State,  or  any 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  is  a  party. 

"(5)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
•prevailing  party'  means  a  party  to  an  action 
who  obtains  a  favorable  final  judgment 
(Other  than  by  settlement),  exclusive  of  in- 
terest, on  all  or  a  portion  of  the  claims  as- 
serted in  the  action.". 

(b)  Study  a.nd  Report  — (D  The  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  shall  conduct  a  study  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (fi  of  section  1332  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  on  the  caseload  of  actions 
brought  under  such  section,  which  study 
shall  include— 

(A)  data  on  the  number  of  actions,  within 
each  judicial  district,  in  which  the  non- 
prevailing  party  was  required  to  pay  the  at- 
torneys' fees  of  the  prevailing  party:  and 

(B)  an  assessment  of  the  deterrent  effect  of 
the  requirements  on  frivolous  or  meritless 
actions. 

(2)  No  later  than  4  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  containing— 

(A)  the  results  of  the  study  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(B)  recommendations  regarding  whether 
the  requirements  should  be  continued  or  ap- 
plied with  respect  to  additional  actions. 

(C)  Repeal.— No  later  than  5  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  this  sec- 


tion and  the  amendment  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  repealed. 
SEC.  3.  OFFER  OF  JUDGMENT. 

(a)  In  Ge.neral.— Part  V  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  113  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  U4— PRETRIAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec. 

"1721.  Offer  of  judgment. 

"« 1721.  Offer  of  Judgment 

"(aHl)  In  any  civil  action  filed  in  a  district 
court,  any  party  may  serve  upon  any  adverse 
party  a  written  offer  to  allow  judgment  to  be 
entered  for  the  money  or  property  specified 
in  the  offer. 

"(2)  If  within  14  days  after  service  of  the 
offer,  the  adverse  party  serves  written  notice 
that  the  offer  is  accepted,  either  party  may 
file  the  offer  and  notice  of  acceptance  and 
the  clerk  shall  enter  judgment. 

"(3)  An  offer  not  accepted  within  such  14- 
day  period  shall  be  deemed  withdrawn  and 
evidence  thereof  is  not  admissible,  except  in 
a  proceeding  to  determine  reasonable  attor- 
ney fees. 

"(4)  If  the  final  judgment  obtained  by  the 
offeree  is  not  more  favorable  than  the  offer 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  which  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  offeree,  the  offeree  shall  pay 
the  offeror's  reasonable  attorney  fees  in- 
curred after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
accepting  the  offer,  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  the  offeror  whole. 

"(5)  In  no  case  shall  an  award  of  attorney 
fees  under  this  section  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  judgment  obtained.  The  court  may  re- 
duce the  award  of  costs  and  attorney  fees  to 
avoid  the  imposition  of  undue  hardship  on  a 
party. 

■•(6)  The  fact  that  an  offer  is  made  under 
this  section  shall  not  preclude  a  subsequent 
offer. 

"(7)(A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  when  the  liability  of  1  party 
has  been  determined  by  verdict,  order,  or 
judgment,  but  the  amount  or  extent  of  the 
liability  remains  to  be  determined  by  further 
proceedings,  any  party  may  make  an  offer  of 
judgment,  which  shall  have  the  same  effect 
as  an  offer  made  before  trial. 

"(B)  The  court  may  shorten  the  period  of 
time  an  offeree  may  have  to  accept  an  offer 
under  subparagraph  (A),  but  in  no  case  shall 
such  period  be  less  than  7  days. 

"(b)  A  party  making  an  offer  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  an  offer  it  makes 
by  an  adverse  party's  subsequent  offer,  un- 
less the  subsequent  offer  is  more  favorable 
than  the  judgment  obtained. 

"(c)  If  the  judgment  obtained  Includes  non- 
monetary relief,  a  determination  that  it  is 
more  favorable  to  the  offeree  than  was  the 
offer  shall  be  made  only  when  the  terms  of 
the  offer  included  all  such  nonmonetary  re- 
lief. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  class  or 
derivative  actions  under  rules  23.  23.1  and 
23.2  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  under  paragraph 
(2).  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  an  award  or  reduce  the 
amount  of  an  award  a  party  may  receive 
under  a  statute  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  attorney's  fees  by  another  party. 

"(2)  The  amount  a  party  may  receive  under 
this  section  may  be  set  off  against  the 
amount  of  an  award  made  under  a  statute 
described  in  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
.MENT.— The  table  of  chapters  for  part  IV  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
113  the  following: 


"114.  Pretrial  provisions  1721". 

SEC.  4.  PRIOR  NOTICE  AS  A  PREREQUISITE  OF 
FILING  A  CrVIL  ACTION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT. 

(a)   In  General.— Chapter  23  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 
"S483.  Prior  notice  of  civil  action 

••(a)(1)  No  less  than  30  days  before  filing  a 
civil  action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States 
the  claimant  intending  to  file  such  action 
shall  transmit  written  notice  to  any  in- 
tended defendant  of  the  specific  claims  in- 
volved, including  the  amount  of  actual  dam- 
ages and  expenses  incurred  and  expected  to 
be  incurred.  The  claimant  shall  transmit 
such  notice  to  any  intended  defendant  at  an 
address  reasonably  expected  to  provide  ac- 
tual notice. 

••(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
transmit"  means  to  mail  by  first  class-mail, 
postage  prepaid,  or  contract  for  delivery  by 
any  company  which  physically  delivers  cor- 
respondence as  a  commercial  service  to  the 
public  in  its  regular  course  of  business. 

"(3)  The  claimant  shall  at  the  time  of  fil- 
ing a  civil  action,  file  in  the  court  a  certifi- 
cate of  service  evidencing  compliance  with 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  If  the  applicable  statute  of  limitations 
for  such  action  would  expire  during  the  pe- 
riod of  notice  required  by  subsection  (a),  the 
statute  of  limitations  shall  expire  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  on  which  written 
notice  is  transmitted  to  the  intended  defend- 
ant or  defendants  under  subsection  (a).  The 
parties  may  by  written  agreement  extend 
that  30-day  period  for  an  additional  period  of 
not  to  exceed  90  days. 

"(c)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply — 

"(1)  in  any  action  to  seize  or  forfeit  assets 
subject  to  forfeiture  or  in  any  bankruptcy, 
insolvency,  receivership,  conservatorship,  or 
liquidation  proceeding; 

••(2)  if  the  assets  that  are  the  subject  of  the 
action  or  would  satisfy  a  judgment  are  sub- 
ject to  flight,  dissipation,  or  destruction,  or 
if  the  defendant  is  subject  to  flight; 

"(3)  if  a  written  notice  prior  to  filing  an 
action  is  otherwise  required  by  law.  or  the 
claimant  has  made  a  prior  attempt  in  writ- 
ing to  settle  the  claim  with  the  defendant; 

■•(4)  in  proceedings  to  enforce  a  civil  inves- 
tigative demand  or  an  administrative  sum- 
mons; 
•'(5)  in  any  action  to  foreclose  a  lien;  or 
••(6)  in  any  action  pertaining  to  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order,  preliminary  injunc- 
tive relief,  or  the  fraudulent  conveyance  of 
property,  or  in  any  other  type  of  action  in- 
volving exigent  circumstances  that  compel 
immediate  resort  to  the  courts. 

••(d)  If  the  district  court  finds  that  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  have  not  been 
met  by  the  claimant,  and  such  defect  is  as- 
serted by  the  defendant  within  60  days  after 
service  of  the  summons  or  complaint  upon 
such  defendant,  the  claim  shall  be  dismissed 
without  prejudice  and  the  costs  of  such  ac- 
tion, including  attorneys'  fees,  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  the  claimant.  Whenever  an  ac- 
tion is  dismissed  under  this  subsection,  the 
claimant  may  refile  such  claim  within  60 
days  after  dismissal  regardless  of  any  statu- 
tory limitations  period  if— 

"(1)  during  the  60  days  after  dismissal,  no- 
tice is  transmitted  under  subsection  (a);  and 
"(2)  the  original  action  was  timely  filed  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amend.ment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  23  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
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"483.  Prior  notice  of  civil  action.". 

SEC.    5.    CIVIL   RIGHTS   OF    INSTFTUTIONAUZED 
PERSONS  ACT. 

(a)  Exhaustion  of  Administrative  Rem- 
edies.—Section  7  of  the  Civil  Rights  of  Insti- 
tutionalized Persons  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1997e)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  by  any  adult  convicted  of  a  crime 
confined  in  any  jail,  prison,  or  other  correc- 
tional facility,  the  court  shall  continue  such 
case  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  180  days  in 
order  to  require  exhaustion  of  such  plain, 
speedy,  and  effective  administrative  rem- 
edies as  are  available.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  fl)  and  (2) 
as  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "(b)" 
the  following: 

"(1)  Upon  the  request  of  a  State  or  local 
corrections  agency,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  provide  the  agency 
with  technical  advice  and  assistance  in  es- 
tablishing plain,  speedy,  and  effective  ad- 
ministrative remedies  for  inmate  griev- 
ances.". 

(b)  Proceedings  in  Forma  Pauperis.— Sec- 
tion 1915(d)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  court  may  request  an  attorney  to 
represent  any  such  person  unable  to  employ 
counsel  and  may  dismiss  the  case  if  the  alle- 
gation of  poverty  is  untrue,  or  if  satisfied 
that  the  action  fails  to  sute  a  claim  upon 
which  relief  can  be  granted  or  is  frivolous  or 
malicious.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  6.  EXPERT  WPFNESSES. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  119  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  1828  the  following  new  section: 
"8  1829.  Multiple  expert  witnesses 

"In  any  civil  action  filed  in  a  district 
court,  the  court  shall  not  permit  opinion  evi- 
dence on  the  same  issue  from  more  than  1  ex- 
pert witness  for  each  party,  except  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause.". 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
.ment.—The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  119 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
1828  the  following  new  section: 
"1829.  Multiple  expert  witnesses.". 

SEC.  7.  SEVERABIUTY. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
any  provision  or  amendment  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act  and  such  amendments  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  and  amend- 
ments to  any  other  person  or  circumstance 
shall  not  be  affected  by  that  invalidation. 

SEC.  8.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  expressly  provided  otherwise. 
this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  This  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  action  or  proceeding 
commenced  before  such  effective  date. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joining  with  Senator 
Grassley  today  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  reform  our  civil  justice  system. 
I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  creative 
ideas  contained  in  this  bill  and  I  hope 
those  interested  in  seeing  some  relief 
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from  the  continuing  litigation  crisis 
will  take  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
bill  and  provide  me  with  their  com- 
ments. 

Last  Congress.  I  introduced  two 
measures  dealing  with  litigation  re- 
form that  I  intend  to  reintroduce  this 
Congress.  The  first  was  the  Attorney 
Accountability  Act.  The  second  would 
create  a  national  Commission  on  Civil 
Justice  Reform.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Congress  to  seek  solutions 
to  the  problems  facing  our  Federal 
courts. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  pro- 
vides for  a  5-year  demonstration  pro- 
gram on  allowing  the  award  of  attor- 
ney fees  for  prevailing  parties  in  diver- 
sity cases.  The  administrative  offices 
of  the  U.S.  courts  would  report  on  the 
effects  of  this  modified  English  rule.  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  English 
rule  and  would  like  to  see  this  put  into 
practice  even  if  only  on  a  limited  basis 
at  this  time. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  requires 
30  days  prior  notice  as  a  prerequisite  to 
bringing  any  suit  in  U.S.  district  court. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
allow  defendants  the  opportunity  to 
settle  disputes  before  litigation  is  com- 
menced. 

Under  this  bill,  prisoners  who  bring 
civil  rights  actions  would  be  required 
to  wait  180  days  in  order  to  exhaust 
any  administrative  remedies  available. 
The  courts  are  jammed  with  these 
types  of  cases,  many  of  which  could  be 
resolved  through  other  means. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  is  a 
modification  of  rule  68  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  It  requires  a 
party  to  pay  attorney  fees  for  failure 
to  accept  an  offer  of  settlement,  if  the 
judgment  finally  obtained  is  not  more 
favorable  to  the  offeree  than  the  offer. 
I  believe  settlement  should  be  encour- 
aged and  this  would  provide  additional 
incentives  for  settling  cases. 

The  bill  limits  to  one  the  number  of 
expert  witnesses  that  a  party  can  call. 
Of  course,  this  rule  can  be  waived  by 
the  court  upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause.  Similar  language  was  recently 
made  part  of  the  Arizona  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  and  is  expected  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  battle  of  the  experts 
and  therefore  will  reduce  litigation 
costs  in  certain  cases. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  can  see.  these 
are  not  drastic  changes  we  are  talking 
about.  What  we  are  seeking  here  is  to 
make  the  system  fairer  for  all  parties 
involved  and  reduce  the  amount  of  ad- 
versarial litigation  in  our  Federal 
courts.  I  hope  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearings  on  this  bill  this 
Congress  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  see  if  we  can  take  some 
steps  forward  on  the  issue  of  litigation 
reform. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
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Gorton,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Rie- 
GLE,     Mr.     Harkin,     and     Mr. 
D"AMATO): 
S.  586.  A  bill  to  raise  the  asset  limit 
for    AFDC    recipients    engaged    in    a 
microenterprise  business,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to    the    Committee    on    Fi- 
nance. 

MICROENTERPRISE  AND  ASSET  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  I  introduced  S.  1860,  the  Act  for 
Microenterprise  Development,  because 
I  believed  it  would  provide  low-income 
people  the  opportunity  for  achieving  fi- 
nancial independence  through  self-em- 
ployment. While  it  was  included  in  the 
enterprise  zone  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  it  failed  to  become  law  when 
the  President  vetoed  the  enterprise 
zone  bill. 

Today,  joined  by  my  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators Bradley,  Bumpers,  Gorton, 
Daschle.  Riegle,  Harkin.  and 
D'Amato,  I  am  introducing  similar  leg- 
islation to  provide  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  achieving  financial  independ- 
ence. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  has 
two  major  provisions.  First,  a  family 
may  disregard  up  to  $10,000  in  a  quali- 
fied asset  account  used  for  an  edu- 
cation or  training  program,  the  im- 
provement of  employability  for  a  fam- 
ily member,  the  purchase  of  a  family 
home,  or  a  change  in  family  residence. 

This  provision  is  important  because 
it  is  through  the  accumulation  and 
wise  use  of  assets  that  people  establish 
financial  independence.  It  is  something 
that  many  people  take  for  granted,  but 
those  who  have  not  had  this  chance  to 
take  it  very  seriously.  This  chance  is 
the  very  foundation  of  our  capitalist 
system. 

The  second  major  provision  of  the 
bill  is  to  allow  a  family  to  disregard  up 
to  $10,000  in  assets  for  a  microenter- 
prise, defined  as  an  unincorporated 
trade  or  business  which  has  five  or 
fewer  employees,  of  which  one  is  the 
owner. 

This  type  of  employment  is  particu- 
larly attractive  in  rural  areas  where 
job  opportunities  are  often  scarce  and 
self-employment  may  provide  the  only 
opportunity  to  being  unemployed  and 
dependent  on  Government  assistance. 

The  Institute  for  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  [ISED]  in  Iowa 
City,  lA,  has  done  remarkable  work  for 
five  years  with  low-income  lowans  who 
want  to  become  financially  independ- 
ent. ISED  has  a  history  of  providing 
business  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  these  individuals.  ISED  enables 
them  to  obtain  small  loans  to  start  or 
expand  their  businesses  as  an  avenue  to 
self-sufficiency.  In  1988,  Iowa  was  one 
of  five  States  involved  in  a  national 
demonstration  program  testing  micro- 
enterprise  development  as  a  strategy 
for  helping  AFDC  recipients  become 
economically  independent. 


Since  that  time,  ISED  has  expanded 
its  services  statewide  to  all  99  Iowa 
counties. 

John  Else,  the  head  of  ISED  in  Iowa, 
recently  testified  before  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  and  I 
quote: 

Unfortunately,  AFDC  recipients  in  most 
States  are  not  able  to  participate  in  micro- 
enterprise  programs.  The  moment  they  ob- 
tain business  assets  that,  combined  with 
their  personal  assets,  have  a  value  of  over 
$1,000.  they  would  become  ineligible  for 
AFDC.  food  stamps,  and  probably  Medicaid. 
This  would  not  be  a  responsible  decision  for 
their  families"  well-being. 

Thus,  too  often,  individuals  on  public 
assistance  are  left  with  the  unenviable 
choice  of  being  on  public  assistance 
and  receiving  health  care  benefits  for 
their  family,  or  taking  a  minimum 
wage  job  with  no  health  care  benefits. 

Our  goal  in  introducing  this  bill  is  to 
provide  two  more  options  for  that  indi- 
vidual on  public  assistance  who  desires 
a  change  for  her  family  and  is  willing 
to  take  the  challenge  of  pursuing  this 
goal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
making  a  change  in  the  asset  limit  for 
individuals  who  are  willing  to  take  the 
challenge  of  aggressively  pursuing  fi- 
nancial independence  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  586 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TFTU:. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Microenter- 
prise and  Asset  Development  Act". 
sec.  2.  disregard  of  income  and  resocrces 
des'gnated      for      education, 
training,  and  employability. 

(a)  Disregard  as  Resource.— Section 
402(a)(7)(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  602(a)(7)(B)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  before  "(iv";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  or  (v)  in  the  case  of  a 
family  receiving  aid  under  the  State  plan 
(and  a  family  not  receiving  such  aid  but 
which  received  such  aid  in  at  least  1  of  the 
preceding  4  months  or  became  ineligible  for 
such  aid  during  the  preceding  12  months  be- 
cause of  excessive  earnings),  any  amount  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  in  a  qualified  asset  account 
(as  defined  in  section  406(i)))  of  such  family, 
reduced  by  the  amount  (if  any)  excluded 
from  the  resources  of  the  family  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (46)(A)(i)  of  this  subsection"  be- 
fore ":  and 

(b)  Disregard  as  Income.— 

(1)  Ln  GENER.4L.— Section  402(a)(8)(A))  is 
amended) 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(vii):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  clause  (viii)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(ix)  shall  disregard  interest  or  income 
earned  on  a  qualified  asset  account  (as  de- 
fined in  section  406(i));  and". 

(2)  Nonrecurring  lump  sum  exempt  from 
LUMP  sum  rule.— Section  402(a)(17)  of  such 


Act  (42  U.S.C.  602(a)(17)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following:  ":  and  that  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  earned  or  un- 
earned income  received  in  a  month  on  a  non- 
recurring basis  to  the  extent  that  such  in- 
come is  placed  in  a  qualified  asset  account 
(as  defined  in  section  206(1))  the  total 
amounts  in  which,  after  such  placement, 
does  not  exceed  $10,000;". 

(3)  Treatment  as  income.— Section 
402(a)(7)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  602(a)(7)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(B)  by  striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  shall  treat  as  income  any  distribu- 
tions from  a  qualified  asset  account  (as  de- 
fined in  section  406(i)(l))  which  do  not  meet 
the  definition  of  a  qualified  distribution 
under  section  406(i)(2);". 

(c)  Qualified  Asset  Accounts.— Section 
406  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  606)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(i)(l)  The  term  •qualified  asset  account' 
means  a  mechanism  approved  by  the  State 
(such  as  individual  retirement  accounts,  es- 
crow accounts,  or  savings  bonds)  that  allows 
savings  of  a  family  receiving  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  to  be  used  for  quali- 
fied distributions. 

"(2)  The  term  'qualified  distributions' 
means  distributions  for  expenses  directly  re- 
lated to  1  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

"(A)  The  attendance  of  a  member  of  the 
family  at  any  education  or  training  program. 

"(B)  The  improvement  of  the  employ- 
ability  (including  self-employment)  of  a 
member  of  the  family  (such  as  through  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile). 

"(C)  The  purchase  of  a  home  for  the  fam- 
ily. 

"(D)  A  change  of  the  family  residence.". 

(d)  Study  of  Use  of  Qualified  Asset  Ac- 
counts; Report.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  use  of  qualified  asset  accounts  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section,  and  shall  report  on  such  study 
and  any  recommendations  for  modifications 
of  such  amendments  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  later  than  January  1.  1996. 

(e)  Report  on  AFDC  Asset  Limit  on  Auto- 
mobiles.—Within  3  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on— 

(1)  the  need  to  revise  the  limitation,  estab- 
lished in  regulations  pursuant  to  section 
402(a)(7)(B)(i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  on 
the  value  of  a  family  automobile  required  to 
be  disregarded  by  a  State  in  determining  the 
eligibility  of  the  family  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  the  State 
plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
such  Act;  and 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  a  revision 
would  increase  the  employability  of  recipi- 
ents of  such  aid. 

(f)  Effective  D.ate.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober I.  1993. 

SEC.  3.  disregard  OF  INCOME  AND  RESOURCES 
related  to  SELF-EMPLOYMENT. 

(a)  State  Plan  Requireme.nts.- Section 
402(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
602(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  'and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (44): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (45)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 


(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (45)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(46)  provide  that  the  State  agency— 

"(A)(i)  shall  not  include  as  a  resource  of 
the  family  of  which  a  child  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (7)(A)  is  a  member,  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (7)(B),  the  first  $10,000  of  the  net 
worth  (assets  reduced  by  liabilities  with  re- 
spect thereto)  of  all  microenterprises  (as  de- 
fined in  section  406(j)(l))  owned,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  by  the  child  or  by  a  relative  or  other 
individual  referred  to  In  paragraph  (7)(A).  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  2  years;  and 

"(ii)  shall  take  into  consideration  as 
earned  income  of  the  family  of  which  the 
child  is  a  member,  only  the  net  profits  (as 
defined  in  section  406(j)(2))  of  such  micro- 
enterprises,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  2 
years;  and 

"(B)  shall  ensure  that  caseworkers  are  able 
to  properly  advise  recipients  of  aid  under  the 
State  plan  of  the  option  of  microenterprise 
as  a  legitimate  route  towards  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  that  caseworkers  encourage  re- 
cipients of  such  aid  who  are  interested  in 
starting  a  microenterprise  to  participate  in  a 
program  designed  to  assist  them  in  such  ef- 
fort.". 

(b)  Definitions.— Section  406  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  606).  as  amended  by  section  2(c)  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

•■(j)(l)  The  term  'microenterprise'  means  a 
commercial  enterprise  which  has  5  or  fewer 
employees,  1  or  more  of  whom  owns  the  en- 
terprise. 

"(2)  The  term  'net  profits'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  microenterprise.  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  business,  minus — 

"(A)  payments  of  principal  or  interest  on  a 
loan  to  the  microenterprise: 

"(B)  transportation  expenses; 

"(C)  inventory  costs; 

"(D)  expenditures  to  purchase  capital 
equipment; 

"(E)  cash  retained  by  the  microenterprise 
for  future  use  by  the  business; 

"(F)  taxes  paid  by  reason  of  the  business; 

"(G)  if  the  business  is  covered  under  a  pol- 
icy of  insurance  against  loss— 

"(i)  the  premiums  paid  for  such  insurance; 
and 

"(ii)  the  losses  incurred  by  the  business 
that  are  not  reimbursed  by  the  insurer  solely 
by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  deductible 
with  respect  to  the  insurance  policy: 

"(H)  the  reasonable  costs  of  obtaining  1 
motor  vehicle  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business;  and 

"(1)  the  other  expenses  of  the  business.". 

(c)  Inclusion  of  Microenterprise  Train- 
ing AND  Activities  in  the  JOBS  Progra.m.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  482(d)(1)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  682(dKl))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(C)  The  services  and  activities  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A>— 

"(i)  in  the  case  that  at  least  3  percent  of 
the  adult  recipients  of  aid  under  the  State 
plan  approved  under  part  A  (as  of  the  close  of 
the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year)  elect 
to  participate  in  microenterprise  activities, 
shall  include  programs  described  in  para- 
graph (4);  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  that  not  more  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  adult  recipients  of  such  aid  elect 
to  participate  in  microenterprise  activities, 
may  include  programs  described  in  para- 
graph (4).". 

(2)  Microenterprise  programs.— Section 
482(d)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  682(d))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  The  programs  described  in  this  para- 
graph are  programs  of  public  and  private  or- 


ganizations, agencies,  and  other  entities  (in- 
cluding nonprofit  and  for-profit  entities)  to 
enable  such  entities  to  facilitate  economic 
development  by— 

"(A)  providing  technical  assistance,  ad- 
vice, and  business  support  services  (including 
assistance,  advice,  and  support  relating  to 
business  planning,  financing,  marketing,  and 
other  microenterprise  development  activi- 
ties) to  owners  of  microenterprises  and  per- 
sons developing  microenterprises;  and 

"(B)  providing  general  support  (such  as 
peer  support  and  self-esteem  programs)  to 
owners  of  microenterprises  and  persons  de- 
veloping microenterprises.". 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  calendar  quarters  beginning  on 
or  after  October  1,  1993. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  cosponsor  the  Microenterprise  and 
Asset  Development  Act,  introduced 
today  by  my  colleague  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Iowa.  This  legis- 
lation is  an  important  step  toward  the 
goal  of  reforming  the  welfare  system, 
which  no  longer  functions  as  the  tem- 
porary emergency  assistance  system  it 
was  intended  to  be.  Substantial  reform 
of  the  welfare  system  has  the  support 
of  President  Clinton,  the  cosponsors  of 
this  bill,  many  others  in  Congress  and, 
most  importantly,  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  commend  my  colleague  Senator 
GRASSLEY  and  his  staff  for  their  fine 
work  and  perseverance  on  this  legisla- 
tion, which  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
last  year,  but  vetoed  by  President 
Bush. 

This  bill  will  encourage  self-employ- 
ment and  eventual  self-sufficiency  for 
certain  welfare  recipients.  It  will  allow 
the  limited  and  temporary  accumula- 
tion of  assets  by  any  recipient  of  wel- 
fare or  aid  for  families  with  dependent 
children  [AFDC]  who  has  established  a 
microenterprise,  that  is,  a  business  em- 
ploying five  or  fewer  individuals.  This 
bill  will  permit  such  recipients  to  ex- 
clude from  the  calculation  of  their  as- 
sets up  to  $10,000  of  the  net  worth  of 
the  microenterprise. 

The  current  rules  regarding  assets 
discourage  savings  by  welfare  or  AFDC 
recipients  and  work  to  prevent  any 
movement  from  public  assistance  to- 
ward financial  independence.  Any  such 
recipient  who  has  more  than  $1,000  of 
assets  becomes  entirely  ineligible  for 
welfare  benefits,  including  AFDC  food 
stamps  and  usually  Medicaid.  It  is  sim- 
ply too  risky  for  someone  to  try  to  es- 
tablish a  microenterprise  if  it  means 
losing  the  food,  shelter,  and  medical 
benefits  of  her  family.  The  Microenter- 
prise and  Asset  Development  Act  cor- 
rects this  counterproductive  policy. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Congress 
enacted  legislation  which  I  introduced 
to  establish  a  Microloan  Program  at 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  Microloan  Program  provides  loans 
and  technical  assistance  grants  to  non- 
profit intermediaries  for  the  purpose  of 
relending  the  money  in  amounts  up  to 
$25,000  to  small  businesses  and  individ- 


uals seeking  self-employment.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  Microloan 
Program  is  off  to  a  good  start  with  45 
intermediaries  up  and  running  nation- 
wide and  65  more  to  receive  funding 
within  the  near  future. 

In  places,  such  as  Iowa,  where  waiv- 
ers to  the  welfare  asset  limitations 
have  been  in  place,  microloans  have 
been  a  successful  tool  for  helping  peo- 
ple off  of  public  assistance  and  into 
self-employment.  Unfortunately,  with 
the  current  asset  limitations  for  wel- 
fare and  AFDC  recipients,  the 
Microloan  Program  has  been  unable  to 
reach  many  would-be  entrepreneurs. 
The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  es- 
tablish waivers  for  microenterprises 
nationwide.  This  change  would  com- 
plement the  goals  and  policies  the 
Microloan  Program  enacted  last  year. 

Contrary  to  its  intended  design,  the 
welfare  system  has  become  a  way  of 
life  for  too  many  people.  Its  com- 
plicated and  restrictive  rules  have  de- 
stroyed many  recipients"  will  to  make 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  It  has  undermined  the  con- 
fidence and  self-esteem  of  many.  This 
bill  helps  restore  the  work  ethic  for 
welfare  and  AFDC  recipients.  It  re- 
moves barriers  to  self-sufficiency 
which  should  be  the  goal,  not  the  an- 
tithesis, of  the  welfare  system.  I 
strongly  support  this  measure  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
STEVENS,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
Burns,    Mr.    Simon,    and    Mr. 

THURMOND): 
S.  587.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Mike 
Mansfield  Fellowship  Program  for  in- 
tensive training  in  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage, government,  politics,  and  econ- 
omy: to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

MIKE  .MANSFIELD  FELLOWSHIP  ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  for  myself,  Mr.  RocKFELLER,  and 
others  to  reintroduce  a  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year  that  I  believe  will 
have  a  very  significant  impact  on 
America's  ability  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  our  keen  competitor, 
Japan,  and  to  better  manage  what 
Mike  Mansfield  has  called  our  most  im- 
portant bilateral  relationship. 

This  bill  will  create  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  America's  next  generation  of 
public  sector  leaders  to  help  us  im- 
prove our  ability  in  dealing  with 
Japan. 

What  this  bill  proposes  is  a  2-year  fel- 
lowship that  will  allow  them  to  acquire 
Japanese  language  abilities,  enhance 
their  understanding  of  Japan's  politi- 
cal economy,  and  most  important,  ac- 
tually work  within  the  ministries  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  gain  hands-on  experience  in  how  the 
Japanese  system  operates. 

Candidates  who  enter  this  program- 
top  caliber,   experienced  professionals 
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from  the  Federal  Government — will 
have  to  commit  to  returning  to  work 
for  our  Government  for  a  minimum  of 
2  years  after  completing  their  fellow- 
ships. 

The  program,  while  quite  modest  in 
cost,  holds  great  promise  for  filling  one 
of  the  widest  gaps  in  the  policymaking 
capabilities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment— the  severe  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel who  understand  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  Japanese  Government. 

That  gap  is  particularly  noticeable 
when  we  look  at  the  large  numbers  of 
Japanese  Government  officials  from 
every  ministry  who  have  been  educated 
or  worked  in  the  United  States — in 
many  cases,  within  United  States  Gov- 
ernment offices. 

Since  1966,  Japan's  national  person- 
nel authority  has  administered  a  2-year 
fellowship  program  to  place  Govern- 
ment officials  in  graduate  schools  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
And  since  1974.  the  same  agency  has 
placed  well  more  than  300  Japanese 
Government  officials  within  United 
States  Government  agencies  or  other 
organizations  for  terms  of  about  5 
months. 

Mr.  President,  day  in  and  day  out,  as 
we  debate  legislation  in  this  Chamber, 
Japan  emerges  as  a  central  point  of 
discussion,  whether  as  an  object  of 
blame  over  trade  imbalances,  as  a  way 
to  gain  perspective  on  United  States 
policies,  or  increasingly,  as  a  means  of 
assessing  how  the  United  States  is 
doing  in  terms  of  productivity,  edu- 
cational attainment,  and  competitive- 
ness. 

The  reason  we  mention  Japan  so 
often  has  to  do  with  that  country's  sta- 
tus as  the  world's  second  largest  econ- 
omy and  with  the  many  Japanese  in- 
dustries and  firms  that  compete  so 
fiercely  with  those  from  the  United 
States. 

Given  the  importance  of  Japan  to 
this  country,  I  believe  it  is  time  we  had 
more  personnel  who  understand  how 
Japan  works,  and  even  better,  person- 
nel who  have  observed  the  Japanese  po- 
litical and  governmental  process  from 
the  inside. 

I  believe  this  program,  within  a  few 
years,  will  vastly  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  ability  to  meet  the 
Japanese  challenge.  Each  year,  a  mini- 
mum of  10  applicants  will  be  selected 
to  receive  fellowships. 

After  only  a  short  period  of  time  we 
will  have  significant  numbers  of  tal- 
ented officials  with  expertise  on  Japan 
placed  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Though  I  would  hope  this  program 
proves  itself  useful  enough  to  merit  on- 
going funding,  it  is  initially  covered 
for  only  4  years — enough  to  permit 
three  classes  of  fellows  to  complete 
their  2-year  programs. 

I  would  hope  that  as  the  years  pass, 
private  funds  will  begin  to  supplement 
and,  over  time,  significantly  replace 
taxpayer  dollars. 


Although  he  is  too  modest  to  be  in- 
terested in  monuments  and  does  not 
encourage  those  who  seek  to  honor 
him,  I  believe  it  is  fitting  that  this  pro- 
gram be  named  in  honor  of  a  man  who 
served  his  country  with  immense  dis- 
tinction, both  in  this  body  and  as  Am- 
bassador to  Japan — that  man,  of 
course,  is  Mike  Mansfield.  Today  hap- 
pens to  be  Mike's  90th  birthday. 

As  all  those  who  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  know,  Mike  Mansfield 
is  a  man  dedicated  to  public  service 
and  deeply  knowledgeable  about  United 
States-Japan  relations. 

Mike  Mansfield  stated  long  ago,  and 
has  repeated  often  since,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States-Japan  relationship  is  the 
most  important  bilateral  relationship 
in  the  world. 

I  urge  this  body  to  recognize  Mike's 
contributions,  and  enhance  U.S.  capa- 
bilities in  dealing  with  that  bilateral 
relationship,  by  supporting  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Mike  Mansfield  fellowship 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  587 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mike  Mans- 
field Fellowship  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Cong^ress  finds  that— 

(1)  because  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  served 
his  country  with  distinction  and  has  had  a 
lasting  impact  on  America's  relationship 
with  Japan  during  his  tenure  in  the  Senate 
and  later  as  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Japan,  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  establish 
in  his  name  the  following  Fellowship  for 
promising  officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

(2)  Japan  is  America's  second  largest  trad- 
ing partner,  the  second  biggest  investor  in 
the  United  States,  and  America's  most  seri- 
ous economic  competitor: 

(3)  despite  the  challenge  and  importance  of 
Japan  to  the  United  States,  few  Americans 
speak  Japanese  or  understand  how  the  coun- 
try and  its  government  work:  and 

(4)  key  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment involved  in  United  States-Japan  re- 
lations often  lack  sufficient  personnel  versed 
in  the  functioning  of  the  Japanese  policy- 
making apparatus. 

SEC.  3.  PURPOSES. 
The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  enable  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  respond  more  effectively  to  the  Jap- 
anese challenge;  and 

(2)  to  provide  officials  from  any  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  with  inten- 
sive Japanese  language  training  and  place- 
ment as  a  Fellow  in  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

SEC.  4.  DEFINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "agency  of  the  United  States 
Government"  includes  any  agency  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  and  any  court  of  the  judicial 
branch  as  well  as  any  agency  of  the  execu- 
tive branch: 


(2)  the  term  "agency  head"  means— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  or  an  agency  of  the  legislative 
branch  other  than  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate,  the  head  of  the  respec- 
tive agency; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  the  judicial  branch  of 
Government,  the  chief  judge  of  the  respec- 
tive court; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  the  Senate,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  in  consultation  with  the  Major- 
ity Leader  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Majority  Leader  and  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House; 

(3)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Mike 
Mansfield  Fellowship  Review  Board;  and 

(4)  the  term  "Center"  means  the  Mansfield 
Center  for  Pacific  Affairs. 

SEC.  5.   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FELLOWSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Establishment.— (1)  There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  "Mike  Mansfield  Fellowship 
Program"  pursuant  to  which  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  will 
make  grants  to  the  Mansfield  Center  for  Pa- 
cific Affairs  to  award  fellowships  to  eligible 
United  States  citizens  for  periods  of  2  years 
each  (or,  pursuant  to  section  7(5)(C),  for  such 
shorter  period  of  time  as  the  Center  may  de- 
termine based  on  a  Fellow's  level  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Japanese  language  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  political  economy  of  Japan)  as 
follows: 

(A)  During  the  first  year  each  fellowship 
recipient  will  study  the  Japanese  language 
as  well  as  Japan's  political  economy. 

(B)  During  the  second  year  each  fellowship 
recipient  will  serve  as  a  Fellow  in  a  par- 
liamentary office,  ministry,  or  other  agency 
of  the  Government  of  Japan  or,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Center,  a  nongovern- 
mental Japanese  institution  associated  with 
the  interests  of  the  fellowship  recipient,  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Fellowships  under  this  Act  may  be 
known  as  "Mansfield  Fellowships",  and  indi- 
viduals awarded  such  fellowships  may  be 
known  as  "Mansfield  Fellows". 

(b)  Eligibility  of  Center  for  Grants.— 
Grants  may  be  made  to  the  Center  under  this 
section  only  if  the  Center  agrees  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  7. 

(c)  I.vternational  Agreement.— As  the 
program  established  under  this  section  can 
succeed  only  with  the  full  and  willing  co- 
operation of  the  Government  of  Japan,  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  should  enter  into  negotiations  for  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Japan  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Fellows  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan. 

(d)  Use  of  Federal  Facilities.— The  For- 
eign Service  Institute  is  authorized  and  en- 
couraged to  assist,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
in  carrying  out  Japanese  language  training 
by  the  Center  through  the  provision  of  class- 
room space,  teaching  materials,  and  facili- 
ties, to  the  extent  that  such  provision  is  not 
detrimental  to  the  Institute's  carrying  out 
its  other  responsibilities  under  law. 

SEC.  6.  FUNDING, 

(a)  Private  Sources.— The  Center  is  au- 
thorized to  accept,  use.  and  dispose  of  gifts 
or  donations  of  services  or  property  in  carry- 
ing out  the  fellowship  program,  subject  to 
the  review  and  approval  of  the  Board  de- 
scribed in  section  9. 

(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency — 

(1 )  for  fiscal  year  1994,  $1,213,000, 


(2)  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $2,289,000. 

(3)  for  fiscal  year  1996,  $2,403,000.  and 

(4)  for  fiscal  year  1997,  $1,553,000. 

to  fund  three  two-year  classes  of  Fellows  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

SEC.  7.  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  program  established  under  this  Act 
shall  comply  with  the  following  require- 
ments: 

(1)  United  States  citizens  who  are  eligible 
for  fellowships  under  this  Act  shall  be  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  having  at 
least  two  years  experience  in  any  branch  of 
the  Government,  a  strong  career  interest  in 
United  States-Japwin  relations,  and  a  dem- 
onstrated commitment  to  further  service  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  Not  less  than  10  fellowships  shall  be 
awarded  each  year. 

(3)  Mansfield  Fellows  shall  agree— 

(A)  to  maintain  satisfactory  progress  in 
language  training  and  appropriate  behavior 
in  Japan,  as  determined  by  the  Center,  as  a 
condition  of  continued  receipt  of  Federal 
funds;  and 

(B)  to  return  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  further  employment  for  a  period  of  at 
least  2  years  following  the  end  of  their  fel- 
lowships, unless,  in  the  determination  of  the 
Center,  the  Fellow  is  unable  (for  reasons  be- 
yond the  Fellows  control  and  after  receiving 
assistance  from  the  Center  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (8))  to  find  reemployment  for  such 
period. 

(4)  During  the  period  of  the  fellowship,  the 
Center  shall  provide  each  Mansfield  Fellow— 

(A)  a  stipend  at  a  rate  of  pay  equal  to  the 
rate  of  pay  that  individual  was  receiving 
when  he  or  she  entered  the  program,  plus  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  calculated  at  the 
same  rate  of  pay.  and  for  the  same  period  of 
time,  for  which  such  adjustments  were  made 
to  the  salaries  of  individuals  occupying  com- 
petitive positions  in  the  civil  service  during 
the  same  period  as  the  fellowship:  and 

(B)  certain  allowances  and  benefits  as  that 
individual  would  have  been  entitled  to.  but 
for  his  or  her  separation  from  Government 
service,  as  a  United  States  Government  civil- 
ian employee  overseas  under  the  Standard- 
ized Regulations  (Government  Civilians. 
Foreign  Areas)  of  the  Department  of  State, 
as  follows:  a  living  quarters  allowance  to 
cover  the  cost  of  housing  in  Japan,  a  post  al- 
lowance to  cover  the  significantly  higher 
costs  of  living  in  Japan,  a  temporary  quar- 
ters subsistence  allowance  for  up  to  7  days 
for  Fellows  unable  to  find  housing  imme- 
diately upon  arrival  in  Japan,  an  education 
allowance  to  assist  parents  in  providing 
their  children  with  educational  services  ordi- 
narily provided  without  charge  by  United 
States  public  schools,  moving  expenses  of  up 
to  $3,000  for  personal  belongings  of  Fellows 
and  their  families  in  their  move  to  Japan 
and  up  to  $300  for  Fellows  residing  outside 
the  Washington.  D.C.  area  in  moving  to  the 
Washington.  D.C.  area,  and  one-round-trip 
economy-class  airline  ticket  to  Japan  for 
each  Fellow  and  the  Fellow's  immediate 
family. 

(5)(A)  For  the  first  year  of  each  fellowship, 
the  Center  shall  provide  Fellows  with  inten- 
sive Japanese  language  training  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  area,  as  well  as  courses  in  the 
political  economy  of  Japan. 

(B)  Such  training  shall  be  of  the  same 
quality  as  training  provided  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  before  they  are  assigned  to 
Japan. 

(C)  The  Center  may  waive  any  or  all  of  the 
training  required  by  subparagraph  (A)  to  the 
extent  that  a  Fellow  has  Japanese  language 
skills  or  knowledge  of  Japan's  political  econ- 


omy, and  the  2  year  fellowship  period  shall 
be  shortened  to  the  extent  such  training  is 
less  than  one  year. 

(6)  Any  Mansfield  Fellow  not  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
reimburse  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  for  the  Federal  funds  expended  for 
the  Fellow's  participation  in  the  fellowship, 
together  with  interest  on  such  funds  (cal- 
culated at  the  prevailing  rate),  as  follows: 

(A)  Full  reimbursement  for  noncompliance 
with  paragraph  (3)(A)  or  (9);  and 

(B)  Pro  rata  reimbursement  for  noncompli- 
ance with  paragraph  (3)(B)  for  any  period  the 
Fellow  is  reemployed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  is  less  than  the  period  specified  in 
paragraph  (3)(B),  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
amount  the  Fellow  received  during  the  final 
year  of  the  fellowship  for  the  same  period  of 
time,  including  any  allowances  and  benefits 
provided  under  paragraph  (4). 

(7)  The  Center  shall  select  Mansfield  Fel- 
lows based  solely  on  merit.  The  Center  shall 
make  positive  efforts  to  recruit  candidates 
reflecting  the  cultural,  racial,  and  ethnic  di- 
versity of  the  United  States. 

(8)  The  Center  shall  assist  any  Mansfield 
Fellow  in  finding  employment  in  the  Federal 
Government  if  such  Fellow  was  not  able,  at 
the  end  of  the  fellowship,  to  be  reemployed 
in  the  agency  from  which  he  or  she  separated 
to  become  a  Fellow. 

(9)  No  Mansfield  Fellow  may  engage  in  any 
intelligence  or  intelligence-related  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(10)  The  accounts  of  the  Center  shall  be  au- 
dited annually  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards  by  independent 
certified  public  accountants  or  independent 
licensed  public  accountants,  certified  or  li- 
censed by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  United 
States.  The  audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the 
place  or  places  where  the  accounts  of  the 
Center  are  normally  kept.  All  books,  ac- 
counts, financial  records,  files,  and  other  pa- 
pers, things,  and  property  belonging  to  or  in 
use  by  the  Center  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit  shall  be  made  available  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  conducting  the  audit,  and  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  af- 
forded to  such  person  or  persons. 

(11)  The  Center  shall  provide  a  report  of 
the  audit  to  the  Board  no  later  than  six 
months  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  audit  is  made.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  include 
such  statements,  together  with  the  inde- 
pendent auditor's  opinion  of  those  state- 
ments, as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly  the 
Center's  assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  def- 
icit, with  reasonable  detail,  including  a 
statement  of  the  Center's  income  and  ex- 
penses during  the  year,  including  a  schedule 
of  all  contracts  and  grants  requiring  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  $5,000  and  any  payments 
of  compensation,  salaries,  or  fees  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  $5,000  per  year.  The  report  shall  be 
produced  in  sufficient  copies  for  the  public. 

SEC.  8.  SEPARATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  PERSON- 
NEL DURING  THE  FELLOWSHIPS. 

(a)  Separation.— Under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  agency  head  may  direct, 
any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
may  separate  from  Government  service  for  a 
specified  period  any  officer  or  employee  of 
that  agency  who  accepts  a  fellowship  under 
the  program  established  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Reemployment.— Any  Mansfield  Fel- 
low, at  the  end  of  the  fellowship,  is  entitled 
to  be  reemployed  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
covered  by  section  3582  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 
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(c)  Rights  and  BENEFrrs.- Notwithstand- 
ing section  8347io),  8713,  or  8914  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, an  employee,  while  serving  as  a 
Mansfield  Fellow,  is  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  and  benefits  as  if  covered  by  section 
3582  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  Cen- 
ter shall  reimburse  the  employing  agency  for 
any  costs  incurred  under  section  3582  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Compliance  With  Budget  Act.— Funds 
are  available  under  this  section  to  the  extent 
and  in  the  amounts  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

SEC.  9.  MANSFIELD  FELLOWSHIP  REVIEW  BOARD. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  Mansfield  Fellowship  Review 
Board. 

(b)  COMPOsmoN.— The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  U  individuals,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the 
Secretary's  designee. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee. 

(5)  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive, or  the  Trade  Representative's  designee. 

(6)  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  Chief  Justice's  designee. 

(7)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  or 
the  Majority  Leader's  designee. 

(8)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  or 
the  Minority  Leader's  designee. 

(9)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, or  the  Speaker's  designee. 

(10)  The  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  the  Minority  Leader's 
designee. 

(11)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency,  who  shall  serve  as  the 
chairperson  of  the  Board,  or  the  Director's 
designee. 

(c)  Functions.— (1)  The  Board  shall  review 
the  administration  of  the  program  assisted 
under  this  Act. 

(2)(A)  Each  year  at  the  time  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  President's  budget  request  to  the 
Congress,  the  Board  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  report  com- 
pleted by  the  Center  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  on  the  conduct  of  the  program  during 
the  preceding  year. 

(B)  Each  such  report  shall  contain— 

(i)  an  analysis  of  the  assistance  provided 
under  the  program  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year  and  the  nature  of  the  assistance  pro- 
vided: 

(ii)  an  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the 
individuals  who  received  assistance  under 
the  program  during  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
including  the  degree  to  which  assistance  was 
terminated  under  the  program  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  individual  recipients  failed  to 
meet  their  obligations  under  the  program; 
and 

(iii)  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  including, 
at  a  minimum,  the  cumulative  percentage  of 
individuals  who  received  assistance  under 
the  program  who  subsequently  became  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government 
and,  in  the  case  of  individuals  who  did  not 
subsequently  become  employees  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government,  an  analysis  of  the 
reasons  why  they  did  not  become  employees 
and  an  explanation  as  to  what  use.  if  any. 
was  made  of  the  assistance  given  to  those  re- 
cipients. 

(d)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Board 
shall  not  be  paid  compensation  for  services 
performed  on  the  Board. 
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(e)  AVAILABILITY  OF  SUPPORT  STAFF.— The 

Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  is  authorized  to  provide  for  nec- 
essary secretarial  and  staff  assistance  for  the 
Board. 

(f)  Relationship  to  Federal  advisory 
Committee  act.— The  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Board 
to  the  extent  that  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion are  inconsistent  therewith. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
it  is  my  grreat  pleasure  to  join  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagrues  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  legislation  introduced  ear- 
lier today  to  establish  the  Mike  Mans- 
field Fellowship  Program. 

The  Mike  Mansfield  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram will  benefit  our  country's  promis- 
ing public  servants  interested  in  Unit- 
ed States-Japan  relations  by  providing 
intensive  training  in  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. Government,  politics,  and  econ- 
omy. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  fitting  trib- 
ute to  Mike  Mansfield  on  his  90th 
birthday. 

First.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  2-year  fellowship  this  bill 
creates,  and  why  it  is  a  crucial  step 
forward. 

Japan  is  the  world's  second  largest 
economy.  In  addition  to  being  Ameri- 
ca's most  serious  economic  competitor. 
Japan  is  our  second  largest  trading 
partner  and  the  second  biggest  investor 
in  the  United  States.  Nonetheless, 
many  Americans — including  those  in 
public  service — are  unfamiliar  with  the 
workings  of  the  Japanese  Government. 
Japanese  lifestyles,  or  the  Japanese 
language. 

The  Mike  Mansfield  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram will  provide  a  lasting  educational 
opportunity  for  selected  United  States 
Government  officials  to  broaden  their 
understanding  of  Japan.  Individuals 
from  all  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  eligible  and  will  receive 
extensive  training  in  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage and  political  economy.  Further- 
more, as  Mansfield  fellows  they  will  be 
placed  in  various  ministries  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  Japan  which 
will  give  them  a  firsthand  perspective 
at  Japanese  policymaking. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  2-year  fel- 
lowship, participants  will  be  required 
to  return  to  work  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  that  their  exper- 
tise will  be  put  to  immediate  use. 
Given  the  significance  of  our  working 
relationship  with  Japan.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  program  will  afford  the 
United  States  with  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  better  understand  Japanese 
culture,  its  Government  and  economy. 

Our  Nation  trades  goods  and  services 
with  Japan  at  a  rate  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  either  of  our  countries— 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  we 
will  see  less  trade  in  the  future.  Now  is 
the  time  to  face  these  challenges 
squarely,  and  the  Mike  Mansfield  Fel- 
lowship Program  will  help  us  do  just 
that. 

I  would  now  like  to  spend  a  few  mo- 
ments to  speak  about  Mike  Mansfield. 


Being  a  fellow  Montanan.  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
Mike.  And,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, today  is  Mike's  90th  birthday. 
That  is  why  it  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant that  this  legislation  should  be  in- 
troduced today. 

Those  of  you  who  know  Mike  also 
know  that,  if  he  were  here  today,  he 
would  have  very  little  to  say  about 
himself.  Mike  is  that  rare  breed  of  po- 
litical leader  who  knows  it  is  often 
hard  to  improve  upon  silence.  Yet.  un- 
derneath that  quiet  demeanor,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  engaging 
human  beings  to  ever  enter  American 
politics. 

I  believe  that  the  most  noble  human 
endeavor  is  service.  And  Mike  Mans- 
field is  the  most  noteworthy  example 
of  this  that  I  can  recall.  He  began  his 
career  teaching  Asian  studies  at  the 
University  of  Montana  and  then  Mike 
rounded  out  his  career  in  public  serv- 
ice. He  spent  10  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  then  spent  24 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he  rap- 
idly rose  to  the  position  of  majority 
leader  where  he  served  17  years. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate.  Mike  served  in  the  executive 
branch.  President  Carter  appointed 
Mike  as  Ambassador  to  Japan.  Al- 
though Mike  always  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  a  Democrat.  President 
Reagan  recognized  his  talents  and 
asked  him  to  stay  on  in  Tokyo  for  an- 
other 8  years. 

Today.  Mike  remains  remarkably  ac- 
tive. As  a  leading  authority  on  Asian 
and  Pacific  affairs,  his  advice  is  widely 
sought  by  world  leaders. 

Mike's  career  is  truly  a  profile  in 
public  service.  And  he  remains  an  in- 
spiration for  us  all.  I  am  sure  that 
those  of  us  here  today  join  in  sending 
Mike  our  very  heartfelt  90th  birthday 
wishes. 

Mike  is  without  doubt  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  distinguished  leaders  and 
true  statesmen.  The  Mike  Mansfield 
Fellowship  Act  is  a  wonderful  way  to 
recognize  his  faithful  service  to  his  fel- 
low countrymen,  and  the  world. 

Essentially,  this  is  something  Mike 
Mansfield  would  not  only  approve  of 
but  it  is  in  the  Mike  Mansfield  spirit. 
Mike  used  to  always  say  if  you  are 
going  to  achieve  results,  if  you  are 
going  to  be  effective,  you  have  to  put 
yourself  in  the  shoes  of  the  other  per- 
son and  walk  around  in  them  for  a 
while  so  you  understand  the  other  per- 
son's point  of  view.  Because  sometimes 
the  other  person  is  right,  believe  it  or 
not.  You  could  learn  something. 

This  is  exactly  what  this  program  is 
about.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  support- 
ing it.  Mikes  career  is  truly  a  profile 
of  public  service.  It  remains  an  inspira- 
tion for  all  of  us.  I  am  sure  those  of  us 
here  today  join  in  sending  Mike  very 
heartfelt  90th  birthday  wishes.  I  would 
also  like  to  add  my  best  wishes  to 
Maureen.  Mikes  wife,  who  celebrates 
her  birthday  this  month  as  well. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  Hoor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Burns]. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  joy  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Montana  in  wishing  Mike 
Mansfield  a  happy  birthday  today. 

For  most  folks,  the  only  special 
thing  about  today  is  that  it  is  the  day 
before  our  favorite  Irish  celebration, 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  But  March  16  is  in- 
deed a  special  day  in  its  own  right.  It 
is  the  birthday  of  a  well-loved  and  well- 
respected  individual  born  to  an  Irish 
immigrant  family  in  1903:  a  man  who  is 
considered  by  those  of  us  from  the  Big 
Sky  Country  of  Montana  to  be  the 
most  distinguished  political  figure  of 
our  State's  history. 

It  is  the  birthday  of  a  man  who  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  respected 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  man 
who  served  as  majority  leader  from 
1961  until  1977— the  longest  period  of 
service  in  this  post — who  went  on  to 
serve  as  the  Ambassador  to  Japan  for 
12  years,  and  who  is  today  considered 
one  of  the  Nation's  foremost  experts  on 
Far  Eastern  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  the  birthday 
of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 

As  you  look  back  on  the  history  of 
this  great  body,  you  realize  that  the 
Halls  of  Congress  have  seen  many  great 
men  and  women.  Each  one  of  my  col- 
leagues will  leave  a  mark  on  this  insti- 
tution, as  those  who  have  come  before 
us  have  in  one  way  or  another.  But 
there  are  those  whose  fingerprints  will 
never  fade,  like  the  fingerprints  of 
Mike  Mansfield. 

In  my  home  State  of  Montana,  the 
name  Mike  Mansfield  is  an  institution 
in  and  of  itself.  Raised  in  Butte.  Mike 
went  on  to  teach  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  in  Missoula.  He  dove 
into  politics  in  the  1940's.  and  won  a 
House  seat  for  the  western  congres- 
sional district  in  1942.  Ten  years  later 
he  won  a  Senate  seat.  In  1961.  he  ran 
for  majority  leader,  a  position  he  did 
not  seek  out  but  one  that  was  pressed 
upon  him  by  his  colleagues. 

As  majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field was  a  team  player,  a  consensus 
builder.  He  understood  that  the  rules  of 
American  politics  were  changing.  He 
reached  across  party  lines,  encouraged 
equality  among  Members  and  gave 
Senators  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  voice  on  key  issues  of  impor- 
tance. 

In  his  own  right.  Senator  Mansfield 
became  an  expert  in  foreign  affairs, 
particularly  concerning  Far  Eastern  af- 
fairs. His  many  awards  include  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  award- 
ed by  President  Reagan,  and  the  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun 
presented  by  Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Takeshita. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  is  a  man  who 
I  admire  and  respect  deeply. 

I  sought  his  counsel  when  I  first 
came  to  this  body  some  4  years  ago.  I 


am  honored  to  have  known  him  and 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
serve  Montana  in  the  best  tradition  as 
he  did  before  me. 

I  also  pass  along  my  holiday  greet- 
ings to  his  wife.  Maureen. 

Thank  you.  Mike  Mansfield,  for  the 
service  you  gave  this  body  and  the  Na- 
tion. And  happy  birthday. 


By  Mr.  ROBB: 
S.  588.  A  bill  to  regulate  aboveground 
storage  tanks  used  to  store  regulated 
substances,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

SAFE  ABOVEGROUND  STORAGE  TANK  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  ad- 
dress what  is  one  of  the  last  remaining 
major  gaps  in  Federal  environmental 
law:  The  regulation  of  aboveground 
storage  tanks. 

For  the  past  2^/^  years,  those  of  us 
who  live  in  northern  Virginia,  have  re- 
ceived an  education  about  just  how 
flawed  the  current  Federal  law  is. 

In  September  1990.  a  petroleum  sheen 
was  discovered  in  a  neighborhood  creek 
in  the  Mantua-Stockbridge  community 
in  Fairfax  County. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  continuing 
nightmare  for  a  number  of  local  resi- 
dents, who  have  had  to  live  with  the 
knowledge  that  more  than  200.000  gal- 
lons of  petroleum  product — diesel  oil. 
jet  fuel  and  gasoline— has  leaked  from 
the  nearby  Pickett  Road  tank  farm. 

The  exact  size  of  the  leak,  and  its 
precise  sources,  are  still  unknown. 
What  is  known  to  all  is  that  there  are 
no  winners.  Some  residents  have  been 
evacuated,  others  have  simply  moved, 
and  still  others  continue  to  live  with  a 
cloud  over  their  heads. 

To  date.  Star  Enterprise,  a  Texaco 
affiliate,  has  had  to  expend  an  esti- 
mated $200  million  in  compensation: 
the  sum  of  $50  million  for  medical  and 
other  damages  and  $150  million  for  de- 
creased proi>erty  values. 

Across  the  Nation,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  similar  leaks  from  above- 
ground  petroleum  storage  tanks. 

Major  releases  have  occurred  in  An- 
chorage, AK:  Torrance.  CA:  Port  Ever- 
glades. FL;  Hartford,  IL.  Granger.  IN: 
Cattlettsburg.  KY:  Sparks.  NV: 
Paulsboro,  NJ:  Syracuse,  NY:  Greens- 
boro, NC:  Ponca  City,  OK:  Philadel- 
phia. PA:  Spartanburg.  SC;  Austin,  TX: 
and  Tacoma.  WA. 

At  least  five  involve  releases  larger 
than  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  tanker  catas- 
trophe. 

Whereas  the  Exxon  Valdez  spilled 
some  11  million  gallons  of  oil.  "above- 
ground  tanks  in  El  Segunda.  CA  have 
released  between  84  and  252  million  gal- 
lons. 

In  Martinez.  CA.  28  million  gallons 
have  been  released. 

A  Tulsa.  OK  facility  has  released  be- 
tween 25  and  28  million  gallons,  and  a 
Whiting.  IN  facility  released  17  million 
gallons. 


In  Brooklyn.  NY.  residents  are  sit- 
ting on  top  of  a  13  to  17  million  gallon 
release. 

According  to  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  [EDF],  between  20  percent 
and  25  percent  of  AST's  nationwide  and 
their  associated  piping  and  are  likely 
to  be  leaking,  and  since  most  facilities 
contain  more  than  one  tank.  EDF  esti- 
mates that  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
aboveground  storage  facilities  have 
leaks. 

These  leaks  occur  from  the  bases  of 
tanks  where  contact  with  soil  causes 
corrosion:  from  piping:  and  from  over- 
flows associated  with  the  transfer  of 
product. 

Because  petroleum  contracts  and  ex- 
pands as  temperatures  vary,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  detect  leaks.  And  because 
petroleum  is  relatively  cheap,  it  is 
often  less  expensive  to  allow  a  known 
leak  to  continue  than  to  interrupt  op- 
erations and  make  a  repair. 

Because  aboveground  storage  tank 
leaks  are  often  slow  and  underground, 
they  frequently  do  not  receive  the  at- 
tention of  the  big  oil  tanker  catas- 
trophes. 

But  the  release  can  present  serious 
health,  safety  and  environmental  risks. 
Petroleum  contains  extremely  toxic 
compounds,  like  benzene:  and  refined 
petroleum  contains  even  more  toxic 
components. 

A  plume  of  petroleum  product  can 
seep  into  basements  and  sewers,  reach- 
ing toxic  levels  and  causing  explosions 
and  threat  of  fire. 

In  addition,  leaking  aboveground 
tanks  can  permanently  contaminate 
groundwater,  a  source  of  drinking 
water  for  more  than  half  the  Nation. 

In  many  cases,  groundwater  contami- 
nation will  inevitably  lead  to  surface 
water  contamination. 

What  is  astounding  is  that  where  un- 
derground storage  tanks  are  highly 
regulated,  aboveground  storage  tanks, 
used  to  store  some  100  billion  gallons  of 
oil  nationwide,  are  only  loosely  regu- 
lated by  a  patchwork  of  weak  regula- 
tions. 

The  GAO  has  concluded  that  current 
laws  are  inadequate. 

At  the  most  elementary  level,  cur- 
rent law  does  not  even  require  com- 
prehensive data  collection  to  know  how 
many  aboveground  storage  tanks  leak. 

What  regulations  there  are.  on  the 
books,  are  largely  reactive:  there  are 
no  credible  requirements  for  preven- 
tion of  spills  like  the  one  in  Fairfax. 

State  authorities  are  beginning  to 
take  notice  of  the  aboveground  storage 
tank  problem,  but  only  15  States  have 
regulations  on  the  books,  and  only  5 
currently  require  genuine  secondary 
containment,  such  as  a  double  bottom 
or  liner  under  a  tank  or  piping. 

This  is  an  enormous  problem  today: 
and  it  will  likely  grow  in  the  future  as 
storage  operators  seek  to  exploit  the 
loophole  in  current  Federal  law  by 
moving  new  tanks  aboveground. 


Already,  according  to  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Steel  Tank  Institute, 
new  tank  purchases  of  aboveground 
tanks  are  running  ahead  of  under- 
ground tanks  by  a  5:2  ratio. 

This  is  troublesome  from  an  environ- 
mental standpoint,  and  also  from  a  fire 
safety  perspective  since  aboveground 
tanks  pose  a  much  greater  risk  of  fire 
hazard  than  underground  tanks. 

Last  year.  I  cosponsored  legislation 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Senator  Daschle, 
to  regulate  the  estimated  800.000  to 
900.000  petroleum  aboveground  tanks, 
nationwide. 

Residents  in  Senator  Daschle's  home 
State  were  victims  in  1987  of  a  horrific 
20.000-gallon  leak  in  which  an  elemen- 
tary school  had  to  be  evacuated  and 
abandoned  after  vapors  began  filtering 
up  into  the  building. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  Senator  Daschle's  legislation 
again  this  year,  reintroduced,  as  S.  389. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  in  the  Senate,  and  being  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Jim  Moran  in 
the  House,  is  very  similar  to  the 
Daschle  bill. 

Both  bills  would  seek  to  regulate 
aboveground  storage  tanks  which  store 
either  petroleum,  or  certain  hazardous 
substances,  regulated  under  Superfund, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  regulation 
of  underground  storage  tanks. 

The  key  to  the  bill  is  prevention. 

The  EPA  Administrator  is  directed 
to  issue  regulations  which  would  set 
performance  standards  for  new  and  re- 
built tanks  designed  to  prevent  re- 
leases. 

These  design  and  construction  stand- 
ards would  aim  to  prevent  corrosion. 
Secondary  containment  systems,  much 
like  double  hulls  on  oil  tankers,  would 
be  required.  Regular  inspections  and 
spill  and  overflow  prevention  would 
also  be  required. 

To  minimize  the  impact  of  leaks 
which  do  occur,  tanks  would  be  re- 
quired to  install  release  detection  sys- 
tems. Tank  owners  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  develop  corrective  action 
plans  and  obtain  insurance  to  ensure 
their  financial  responsibility. 

Finally,  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  exist- 
ing data,  owners  would  be  required  to 
report  information  about  their  tanks, 
and  to  report  any  releases  exceeding  42 
gallons. 

All  of  these  requirements  would  af- 
fect both  new  tanks,  and  existing 
tanks,  after  a  10-year  phasein  period. 
Since  half  of  all  existing  tanks  are  at 
least  20  years  old.  many  of  these  old 
tanks  would  be  retired  anyway  during 
the  10-year  phasein. 

Finally,  should  a  release  occur,  the 
bill  gives  EPA  the  authority  to  shut 
down  a  facility,  prohibiting  further  op- 
eration until  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  prohibition  "is  not  nec- 
essary to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment." 
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That  is  to  say,  once  a  release  occurs, 
the  burden  shifts  to  the  tank  owner  to 
cease  operations  until  it  can  prove 
there  is  no  ongoing  threat. 

The  citizens  in  Fairfax  were  outraged 
when  told  that  EPA  lacked  such  au- 
thority; this  bill  provides  it. 

As  with  many  environmental  laws, 
the  act  allows  States  to  run  the  pro- 
gram if  the  State  includes  all  require- 
ments and  standards  of  Federal  law 
and  provides  adequate  enforcement  of 
compliance. 

The  law  does  not  preempt  States 
from  setting  more  stringent  standards. 
In  taking  a  closer  look  at  this  legisla- 
tion. Representative  Moran  and  I  made 
three  changes  to  the  excellent  bill  Sen- 
ator Daschle  has  drafted. 

First,  we  provide  an  exemption  for 
small  fire-protected  tanks  to  refocus 
the  bill's  firepower  on  the  larger  Fair- 
fax-type facilities. 

This  exemption  is  meant  to  cover 
small  fleet  refueling  stations,  small  in- 
dustrial facilities,  and  certain  gasoline 
service  stations  which  have  up  to  three 
12,000  gallon  tanks. 

These  tanks  must  be  fire  protected  to 
qualify  for  the  exemption  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  increased  reliance  on 
aboveground  tanks  poses  a  real  threat 
to  firefighters,  a  threat  which  the  uni- 
form fire  codes  are  increasingly  rec- 
ognizing and  which  Congress  ought  to 
codify. 

Second,  fire  protected  tanks  enr^ploy 
secondary  containment,  and  are  there- 
fore environmentally  sound. 

While  small  fire  protected  tanks  are 
exempt  from  most  of  the  bill's  require- 
ments— performance  standards,  release 
detection,  inspection,  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility—these tanks  would  still 
have  to  comply  with  the  notification 
requirements  of  the  bill. 

Second,  the  legislation  being  intro- 
duced today  provides  an  exemption  for 
production  tanks,  those  tanks  used  to 
store  oil  near  the  wellhead. 

As  with  small  fire-protected  tanks, 
the  exemption  for  production  tanks 
does  not  extend  to  the  bill's  notifica- 
tion requirements.  Production  tank 
owners  would  still  be  required  to  notify 
EPA  of  the  existence  of  the  tanks  and 
of  any  releases. 

Production  tanks  present  much  less 
of  an  environmental,  safe,  and  health 
risk  than  other  types  of  tanks — refin- 
ing and  marketing— for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Production  tanks  are  gen- 
erally located  in  less  populated  areas. 
They  hold  crude  oil.  which  is  more  vis- 
cous than  refined  product,  and  is  less 
likely  to  seep  quickly  into  ground- 
water. They  are  generally  moved 
around  from  well  to  well,  and  can  be 
examined  on  each  occasion,  so  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  in  better  repair  than 
other  types  of  tanks. 

Production  tanks  are  generally 
smaller— 21,000  gallons  on  average — 
than     marketing     tanks — which     are 


230,000  gallons  on  average — or  refining 
tanks— which  are  1.323.000  gallons  on 
average. 

And,  empirically,  production  tanks 
have  not  posed  much  of  an  environ- 
mental problem. 

At  the  same  time,  exempting  produc- 
tion tanks  should  drastically  reduce 
the  overall  cost  of  the  legislation  to 
business  and  improve  the  chances  of 
the  bill's  passage. 

Third,  this  legislation  is  introduced 
as  a  free  standing  bill,  not  as  an 
amendment  to  RCRA. 

Although  the  bill  could  easily  be- 
come a  part  of  RCRA.  we  think  the 
problem  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  that 
the  bill  can  move  on  its  own. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  introduction 
of  this  legislation  today  will  help  move 
this  issue  forward. 

We  have  tried  to  offer  a  leaner  ver- 
sion of  earlier  legislation,  which  will 
impose  less  cost  on  business,  and  pose 
less  political  obstacles,  but  still  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem:  The  large 
marketing  and  refining  facilities  which 
hold  the  potential  for  environmental 
catastrophe. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
says  that  the  new.  leaner  version  of 
this  bill  would  impose  a  cost  on  indus- 
try of  between  $8.4  and  $9.7  billion. 

Almost  70  percent  of  the  costs  would 
be  paid  by  large  aboveground  tank  fa- 
cilities with  capacities  over  1  million 
gallons. 

EDF  estimates  the  benefits  of  the 
legislation,  the  savings  to  industry, 
and  the  general  public,  at  $17.4  billion. 

The  savings  result  from  reduced  leak 
cleanup  costs;  saved  petroleum  prod- 
uct; and  reduced  costs  associated  with 
compensating  affected  residents. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  write  the  Safe  Above- 
ground  Storage  Tank  Act  of  1993  into 
law. 

I  have  spoken  briefly  with  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Carol  Browner  about  this 
issue,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  her.  with  Senator  Daschle,  with 
Representative  MoR.\N.  and  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  relevant  congressional 
committees  to  make  this  legislation  a 
reality. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Safe  Aboveground  Storage  Tank  Act  of 
1993". 

(b)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title:  table  of  contents. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  purposes. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 


Sec.  4.  Notification. 

Sec.  5.  Release  detection,  prevention,  and 
correction  regulations  and  In- 
spection requirement. 

Sec.  6.  State  programs. 

Sec.  7.  Access  to  information. 

Sec.  8.  Federal  enforcement. 

Sec.  9.  Federal  facilities. 

Sec.  10.  Studies  of  aboveground  storage 
tanks. 

Sec.  11.  Consolidation  with  underground 
tank  program 

Sec.  12.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  as  a  result  of  pressing  environmental 
concerns  about  undetected  leaking  under- 
ground tanks,  and  increased  regulation  of 
such  tanks,  increasing  amounts  of  petroleum 
products  are  being  stored  aboveground  in 
tanks  of  all  sizes: 

(2)  aboveground  tanks,  originally  in  disfa- 
vor because  of  fire  protection  concerns,  are 
increasingly  popular  because  of  their  ability 
to  be  easily  monitored  for  leaks  and  spills; 

|3)  State  and  local  fire  authorities  have 
consistently  regulated  small  aboveground 
tanks  and  their  current  strict  fire  safety  re- 
quirements have  proven  to  provide  excellent 
environmental  protection  as  well;  and 

(4)  to  date  no  Federal  legislation  has  ex- 
isted that  comprehensively  regulates  above- 
ground  tanks  of  all  sizes  and  their  associated 
piping  for  environmental  protection  con- 
cerns. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
regulation  of  aboveground  storage  tanks  to 
promote  environmental  protection  and  pro- 
tection against  fires  by  ensuring  that  all 
aboveground  storage  tanks  are  managed  in 
accordance  with  Federal  environmental 
standards  designed  to  prevent  leaks  and 
spills  and  to  assure  expeditious  spill  report- 
ing and  cleanup. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 
As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1 )  ABOVEGROUND  STORAGE  TANK.— 

(A)  Ln  general.— The  term  'aboveground 
storage  tank'  means  any  one  or  combination 
of  tanks  located  aboveground  (including  any 
pipe  connected  to  the  tank)  that  is  used  to 
contain  an  accumulation  of  regulated  sub- 
stances and  that  is  located  at  least  90  per- 
cent above  the  surface  of  the  ground  (as 
measured  by  volume i.  including — 

(i)  a  field-erected  tank: 

(ii)  a  rebuilt  tank; 

(iii)  a  shop-fabricated  tank:  and 

(Iv)  a  storage  tank  situated  in  an  under- 
ground area  (including  a  basement,  cellar, 
mineworking.  drift,  shaft,  or  tunnel)  if  the 
storage  tank  is  situated  on  or  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  floor. 

(B)  RxcLUSioNs.— The  term  shall  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  following: 

(i)  A  farm  or  residential  tank  of  1.100  gal- 
lons or  less  capacity  used  for  storing  motor 
fuel  for  noncommercial  purposes. 

(ii)  A  tank  of  1.100  gallons  or  less  capacity 
used  for  storing  heating  oil  for  consumptive 
use  on  the  premises  where  stored. 

(iii)  A  stationary  tank  of  1.100  gallons  or 
less  capacity  used  for  storing  fuel  to  supply 
stationary  fuel-fired  equipment  through  a 
system  of  fixed  valves  and  piping. 

(iv)  A  storm  water  or  waste  water  collec- 
tion system. 

(V)  A  flow-through  process  tank. 

(vl)  A  liquid  trap  or  associated  gathering 
lines  directly  related  to  oil  or  gas  production 
and  gathering  operations. 

(vii)  Except  as  provided  in  section  4  and  In 
subsections  (i)  and  (j)  of  section  5.  a  fire-pro- 
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tected  tank  regulated  by  State  or  local  fire 
regulatory  authorities  with  a  capacity  of  not 
more  than  12.000  gallons  located  at  a  facility 
with  a  cumulative  tank  capacity  of  not  more 
than  42,000  gallons. 

(viii)  Except  as  provided  in  section  4,  a  pro- 
duction tank. 

(ix)  A  pipe  connected  to  a  tank,  system, 
trap  or  line  described  in  clauses  (i)  through 
(vi). 

(2)  ADMINISTRATOR.— The  term  -Adminis- 
trator' means  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

(3 1  Facility.— The  term  -facility"  means, 
with  respect  to  an  owner  or  operator,  all 
aboveground  storage  tanks  and  their  associ- 
ated piping  used  for  the  storage  of  regulated 
substances  that  are  owned  or  operated  by  the 
owner  or  operator  and  located  on  a  single 
parcel  of  property  (or  on  contiguous  or  adja- 
cent property). 

(4)  Field-erected  TANK.— The  term  Tield- 
erected  tank'  means  an  aboveground  storage 
tank  that  is  primarily  assembled,  erected, 
inspected,  and  tested  for  releases  on  the  site 
where  the  tank  is  intended  to  be  operated. 

(5)  Flow-through  process  tank.— 

(A)  In  general— The  term  -flow-through 
process  tank"  means  a  tank  that  forms  an 
integral  part  of  a  production  process  through 
which  there  is  a  steady,  variable,  recurring, 
or  intermittent  flow  of  materials  during  the 
operation  of  the  process. 

(B)  Exclusions,— The  term  does  not  in- 
clude a  tank  used— 

(i)  for  the  storage  of  materials  prior  to  in- 
troduction of  the  materials  into  the  produc- 
tion process;  or 

(ii)  for  the  storage  of  finished  products  or 
byproducts  from  the  production  process. 

(6)  NONOPERATIONAL    STORAGE    TANK.— The 

term  -nonoperational  storage  tank'  means  an 
aboveground  storage  tank  in  which  regulated 
substances  are  not  deposited,  and  from  which 
regulated  substances  are  not  dispensed,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(7)  Operator.— The  term  -operator'  means 
a  person  who  is  in  control  of,  or  has  respon- 
sibility for.  the  daily  operation  of  an  above- 
ground  storage  tank. 

(8)  Owner. — 

(A)  The  term  -owner'  means— 

(i)  in  the  case  of  an  aboveground  storage 
tank  in  use  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  or  brought  into  use  after  that  date,  a 
person  who  owns  an  aboveground  storage 
tank  used  for  the  storage,  use,  or  dispensing 
of  regulated  substances;  and 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  aboveground  storage 
tank  in  use  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  but  no  longer  in  use  after  that  date, 
a  person  who  owned  the  tank  immediately 
before  the  discontinuation  of  its  use. 

(B)  Exclusion.— The  term  does  not  include 
a  person  who  holds  indicia  of  ownership  pri- 
marily to  protect  his  security  interest  in  the 
tank,  unless,  through  foreclosure  or  other  re- 
lated actions,  the  person  takes  possession  of 
the  tank. 

(9)  Person.— The  term  person'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  provided  in  section  1004(15) 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6903(15)),  except  that  the  term  also  includes 
any  consortium,  joint  venture,  or  commer- 
cial entity,  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

(10)  PETROLEUM.— The  term  -petroleum- 
means  petroleum,  including  crude  oil  or  a 
fraction  of  crude  oil.  that  is  liquid  at  stand- 
ard conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure 
(60  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  14.7  pounds  per 
square  inch  absolute). 

(11)  Production  tank —The  term  --produc- 
tion tank"   means  a  tank  used   to  contain 


fluids  derived  from,  or  associated  with,  oil  or 
natural  gas  exploration  or  production. 

(12)  FiRE-PROTECTED  TANK.— 

(A)  IN  GENERAL.— The  term  'fire-protected 
tank'  means  an  inner  tank  that  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  barrier  that  provides  not  less 
than  a  2-hour  pool  fire  resistive  rating,  that 
is  impact-resistant,  that  has  integral  or  ex- 
ternal secondary  containment,  that  contains 
liquid  with  a  flash  point  below  140  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  whose  exterior  surface  (includ- 
ing connecting  piping)  and  the  floor  beneath 
the  tank  is  monitored,  and  that  is  con- 
structed and  installed  in  accordance  with  the 
model  fire  code  requirements  described  in 
subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  Model  fire  code  requirements.— d) 
Subject  to  clause  (ii),  the  requirements  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  the  require- 
ments of  1  or  more  of  the  following  model 
fire  codes:  National  Fire  Protection  Associa- 
tion (30)  or  (30-A),  the  National  Fire  Code  of 
the  Building  Officials  and  Code  Administra- 
tors International,  Inc..  the  Uniform  Fire 
Code  of  the  International  Fire  Code  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Standard  Fire  Prevention  Code 
of  the  Southern  Building  Code  Congress 
International. 

(ii)  A  model  fire  code  listed  in  clause  (i) 
may  be  used  for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
only  if  the  requirements  of  the  code  are  as 
stringent  as.  or  more  stringent  than,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  code  as  the  code  existed  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  New  technologies.— The  term  -fire-pro- 
tected tank'  includes  any  tank  with  a  capac- 
ity of  not  more  than  12.000  gallons  that  uses 
technologies  developed  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  that  provides  pro- 
tection against  fire,  and  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment, that  is  equivalent  or  superior  (as 
determined  by  the  Administrator)  to  the  pro- 
tection provided  by  a  tank  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A). 

(D)  APPLICATION   OF    PROTECTION    MATERIAL 

ON  NEW  TANKS.— In  the  case  of  a  tank  brought 
into  use  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  tank  shall  be  considered  a  fire- 
protected  tank  only  if  the  protection  mate- 
rial required  by  industry  and  model  fire 
codes  is  fully  applied  or  installed  on  the 
inner  storage  tank  at  the  manufacturing  site 
prior  to  inspection  and  testing  for  release 
and  shipment. 

(E)  Flash  point  defined.— As  used  in  this 
paragraph,  the  term  --flash  point-"  shall  have 
the  meaning  provided  by  the  Administrator, 
determined  in  accordance  with— 

(i)  testing  methods  under  the  regulations 
on  management  standards  for  hazardous 
waste  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6921  et  seq.):  and 

(ii)  the  model  fire  code  requirements  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B). 

(13)  Rebuilt  tank— The  term  -rebuilt 
tank  "  means  an  aboveground  storage  tank 
that  was  in  use.  was  disassembled,  and  was 
subsequently  erected  elsewhere. 

(141  Regulated  substance.— The  term 
■-regulated  substance"  means— 

(A)  a  substance  defined  in  section  101(14)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  9601(14))  (but  not  including  a  sub- 
stance regulated  as  a  hazardous  waste  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6921  et  seq.)):  and 

(B)  petroleum. 

(15)  Release.— The  term  -"release""  means 
any  spilling,  leaking,  pumping,  pouring, 
emptying,  dumping,  emitting,  discharging, 
escaping,  leaching,  or  disposing  from  an 
aboveground  storage  tank  into  ground  water, 
surface  water,  or  soil. 


(16)  Secondary  containment.— The  term 
■'secondary  containment""  means  a  system 
that  is  used  for  release  prevention  (Including 
release  prevention  underneath  the  tank),  in- 
cluding any  of  the  following: 

(A)  A  system  capable  of  catching  and  hold- 
ing 110  percent  of  the  full  capacity  of  the 
tank  and  the  associated  piping  of  the  tank. 

(B)  A  double-walled  tank  with  appropriate 
venting  and  double-walled  piping. 

(C)  An  external  liner. 

(D)  A  fire-protected  tank,  the  secondary 
containment  portion  of  which  is  capable  of 
retaining  at  least  100  percent  of  the  contents 
of  the  inner  tank  and  the  associated  piping 
of  the  inner  tank. 

(E)  A  system  or  structure  constructed  in 
such  manner  that  any  release  would  be  col- 
lected by  a  drainage  system  or  structure  and 
routed  to  a  waste  water  treatment  system 
with  an  appropriate  permit  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, plant  recirculating  process  sys- 
tem, or  alternate  containment  system  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator. 

SEC.  4.  NOTIFICA-nON. 

(a)  Aboveground  Storage  Tanks.- 
(1)  In  general.— 

(A)  Existing  tanks.— Not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  every  2  years  thereafter,  each  owner 
of  an  aboveground  storage  tank  shall  notify 
the  State  or  local  department  or  agency  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  aboveground  storage  tank.  The 
notification  shall  specify  the  age.  size.  type, 
location,  and  uses  of  the  tank. 

(B)  Tanks  not  in  operation.— 

(i)  In  general.— For  each  aboveground 
storage  tank  taken  out  of  operation  after 
January  1.  1977.  the  owner  shall,  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  notify  the  State  or  local  depart- 
ment or  agency  designated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  existence  of  the  tank. 

(ii)  Contents  of  nd'Hce.— The  notice  re- 
quired under  clause  (i)  shall  specify  each  of 
the  following,  to  the  extent  known  to  the 
owner: 

(I)  The  date  the  tank  was  taken  out  of  op- 
eration. 

(II)  The  age  of  the  tank  on  the  date  it  was 
taken  out  of  operation. 

(III)  The  size,  type,  and  location  of  the 
tank. 

(IV)  The  type  and  quantity  of  substances 
remaining  in  the  tank  on  the  date  it  was 
taken  out  of  operation,  or  if  the  tank  was 
cleaned  and  purged  of  residue  after  that 
date. 

(V)  The  type  and  quantity  of  substances  re- 
maining in  the  tank  on  the  date  the  notifica- 
tion is  made. 

(VI)  The  type  of  release  detection  system, 
if  any.  and  the  extent  of  any  known  soil  or 
ground  water  contamination. 

(VII)  The  materials  out  of  which  the  tank 
was  constructed. 

(C)  Future  tanks.— An  owner  who  brings 
into  use  an  aboveground  storage  tank  after 
the  initial  notification  period  specified  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall,  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  bringing  of  the  tank  into  use. 
and  every  2  years  thereafter,  notify  the 
State  or  local  department  or  agency  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  tank,  specifying  each  of  the 
following: 

(i)  The  age  of  the  tank. 

(ii)  The  size,  type,  and  location  of  the 
tank. 

(iii)  The  uses  of  the  tank. 

(iv)  The  type  of  release  detection  system. 

(V)  The  materials  out  of  which  the  tank 
was  constructed. 
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(2)  Exception— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  hazardous  waste  tanks  for  which  no- 
tice was  given  pursuant  to  section  103(c)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of  1960  (42 
U.S.C.  9603(c)). 

(3)  Notification  by  depositors.— During 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  that  is  30 
days  after  the  Administrator  prescribes  the 
form  of  notice  pursuant  to  subsection  (o  and 
ending  on  the  date  that  is  18  months  after 
that  date,  a  person  who  deposits  regulated 
substances  in  an  aboveground  storage  tank 
shall  immediately  notify  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  the  notification  requirements  of  the 
owner  under  this  subsection. 

(4)  Notification  by  sellers.— Beginning  30 
days  after  the  Administrator  issues  new 
tank  performance  standards  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(e).  a  person  who  sells  a  tank  intended 
to  be  used  as  an  aboveground  storage  tank 
shall  notify  the  purchaser  of  the  tank  of  the 
notification  requirements  of  the  owner  under 
this  subsection. 

(5)  Notice  of  petroleum  rele.ase  or 
SPILL. — Elach  owner  of  an  aboveground  stor- 
age tank  shall,  immediately  upon  discovery, 
notify  the  Administrator  (or  the  State  de- 
partment or  agency  designated  under  sub- 
section (b)  in  the  case  of  a  State  exercising 
primary  enforcement  responsibility)  of  any 
spill  or  other  release  of  one  barrel  (42  gal- 
lons) or  more  of  petroleum  from  such  tank. 

(b)  Agency  Designation.— Not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Governor  of  each  State  shall  des- 
ignate an  appropriate  department  or  agency 
of  the  State,  or  of  a  political  subdivision  of 
the  State,  to  receive  the  notifications  under 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (5)  of  subsection  (a). 

(C)  Regulations.- Not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator,  in  consultation  with 
State  and  local  officials  designated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b).  and  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment,  shall  issue  regu- 
lations prescribing  the  form  of  the  notice 
and  the  information  to  be  included  in  the  no- 
tifications required  under  subsection  (a)(1). 
In  prescribing  the  form  of  the  notice,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  into  account  the  ef- 
fect of  the  requirements  on  small  business 
concerns  (as  defined  in  section  3(a)(1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632(a)(1))).  and 
on  other  owners  and  operators. 

(d)  State  Inventories.— 

(1)  Lv  gf.neral.— Each  State  shall  prepare 
two  separate  inventories  of  all  aboveground 
storage  tanks  in  the  State  containing  regu- 
lated substances,  one  inventory  with  respect 
to  petroleum,  and  one  with  respect  to  other 
regulated  substances.  In  preparing  the  inven- 
tories, the  State  shall  utilize  and  aggregate 
the  data  in  the  notification  forms  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Submission  of  data.— Each  State  shall 
submit  the  aggregated  data  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  to  the  Administrator  not  later 
than  2  years  aaer  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  Fees.— 

(1)  Lv  general.— Each  notice  submitted 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
accompanied  by  the  payment  of  a  fee  pay- 
able to  the  department  or  agency  designated 
under  subsection  (b).  The  amount  of  the  fee 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule: 


Total  lank  capacity 


Total 

amount  ol 

fee 


42.001 10  100000  iilloiis      . ._ 

100.001  to  1.000.000  lailons  

1.000.001  to  10.000.000  lallons 
lO.OOOOOl  »  moft  gallons 
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500 
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0  to  *2.000  talloni 
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(2)  Use  of  fees.— The  fees  collected  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  used  for  any  or  all  of 
the  following: 

(A)  To  conduct  training  for  inspection  per- 
sonnel on  environmental  and  fire  protection 
factors  relating  to  tank  safety. 

(B)  To  fund  the  costs  of  the  department  or 
agency  of  administering  notification  and  in- 
spection requirements  under  this  section. 

(C)  To  fund  research  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  determine  methods  for  better 
assessing  and  remedying  soil  and  water  con- 
tamination from  leaking  aboveground  stor- 
age tanks. 

(D)  To  reimburse  departments  and  agencies 
of  States  and  departments  and  agencies  of 
political  subdivisions  of  States  for  the  rea- 
sonable costs  of  responding  to.  and  oversee- 
ing the  cleanup  or  abatement  of.  any  inci- 
dent or  disaster  involving  an  aboveground 
storage  tank  spill  or  release. 

(f)  APPLICABILITY    TO    CERTAIN     FIRE-PRO- 

TECTED  Tanks.— Notwithstanding  section 
3(l)(B)(vii).  the  notification  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  fire-protected 
tanks  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  fire  regu- 
latory authority  of  a  State  or  of  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

(g)  APPLICABILITY  TO  PRODUCTION  TANKS.— 

Notwithstanding  section  3(l)(B)(viii).  the  no- 
tification provisions  of  this  section,  other 
than  subsection  (e).  shall  apply  to  produc- 
tion tanks. 

SEC.  5.  RELEASE  DETECTION.  PREVENTION,  AND 
CORRECTION  REG  Ll-AT IONS  AND  IN- 
SPECTION REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  REGULATIONS.— Not  later  than  6  months 
before  the  applicable  effective  date  specified 
in  subsection  (g).  the  Administrator,  after 
providing  notice  and  opportunity  for  public 
comment,  including  convening  a  public 
meeting,  shall  issue  such  release  detection, 
prevention,  and  correction  regulations  appli- 
cable to  all  owners  and  operators  as  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

(b)  distinctions  in  regulations.— 
(DLn  general.- 

(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  in  issuing  regulations  under  this  section, 
the  Administrator  may  distinguish  above- 
ground  storage  tanks  by  type,  class,  or  age. 

iB)  Petroleum  tanks.— The  regulations 
for  aboveground  storage  tanks  containing 
petroleum  shall  be  no  less  stringent  than  the 
regulations  for  aboveground  storage  tanks 
containing  other  regulated  substances. 

(2)  Factors.— In  making  the  distinctions 
described  in  paragraph  (1),  the  Administrator 
may  take  into  consideration  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

(A)  Location  of  tanks. 

(B)  Soil  and  climate  conditions. 

(C)  Uses  of  tanks. 

(D)  History  of  maintenance  of  tanks. 
(B)  Ages  of  tanks. 

(F)  Industry  standards  at  the  time  of  issu- 
ance of  the  regulations. 

(G)  National  consensus  codes. 

(H)  National  fire  protection  codes. 

(I)  Hydrogeology. 

(J)  Water  table. 

(K)  Sizes  of  tanks. 

(L)  Quantity  of  regulated  substances  peri- 
odically deposited  in  or  dispensed  from 
tanks. 

(M)  Technical  capability  of  owners  and  op- 
erators. 


(N)  Compatibility  of  the  regulated  sub- 
stance and  the  materials  of  which  the  tanks 
are  fabricated. 

(0)  Other  factors  that  the  Administrator 
considers  appropriate. 

(c)  Requirements.— The  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  include  each  of 
the  following,  with  respect  to  all  above- 
ground  storage  tanks: 

(1)  Release  detection  system.— Require- 
ments for  maintaining  a  release  detection 
system  for  the  facility  at  which  the  tank  is 
located  or  a  comparable  system  or  method 
designed  to  identify  releases  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

(2)  Recordkeeping.— Requirements  for 
maintaining  records  of  any  monitoring  or  re- 
lease detection  system  or  inventory  control 
system  (and  tank  testing)  or  comparable  sys- 
tem. 

(3)  Prevention  of  releases.— Require- 
ments for  the  prevention  of  releases,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  certified  inspection  of  field-erected 
tanks,  rebuilt  tanks,  and  shop-fabricated 
tanks,  for  which  the  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish a  timetable; 

(B)  maintaining  records  of  regular  visual 
inspection  and  of  the  certified  inspection  re- 
quired pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A); 

(C)  inspection  procedures,  including— 

(i)  periodic  emptying  of  aboveground  stor- 
age tanks:  and 

(ii)(I)  internal  inspection;  or 

(II)  standards  for  tanks  that  cannot  be  en- 
tered; 

(D)  corrosion  protection  of  tank  bottoms 
in  contact  with  the  ground; 

(E)  labeling  of  tanks;  and 

(F)  spill  and  overfill  prevention  devices 
and  containment  and  recovery  procedures. 

(4)  Reporting  of  releases.— Requirements 
for  reporting  of  releases  and  corrective  ac- 
tion taken  in  response  to  a  release  (including 
reporting  to  the  national  response  center  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.)). 
except  for  those  releases  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  any  other  provision  of  Federal 
law. 

(5)  Corrective  action.— Requirements  for 
taking  corrective  action  in  response  to  a  re- 
lease, including  the  recovery  of  petroleum 
for  reuse,  in  any  case  in  which  the  recovery 
is  practicable. 

(6)  Tank  closure.— Requirements  for  the 
closure  of  a  tank  from  which  a  release  has 
occurred  in  order  to  prevent  another  release 
from  occurring. 

(7)  Upgrading  certain  tanks.— Require- 
ments for  the  upgrading  of  existing  tanks  (in 
existence  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act),  including  the  upgrading  of  associ- 
ated piping,  to  new  tank  performance  stand- 
ards promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) 
not  later  than  10  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  requirements  shall 
include  a  requirement  that  any  underground 
piping  associated  with  a  tank  in  existence  on 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  the  regulations 
shall  be  moved  above  ground  at  the  time  the 
tank  is  upgraded  unless  moving  the  piping  is 
infeasible  because  of  road  layouts  or  other 
similar  obstacles. 

(8)  Financial  responsibility.— Require- 
ments for  maintaining  evidence  of  financial 
responsibility  for  taking  corrective  action 
and  compensating  third  parties  for  bodily  in- 
jury and  property  damage  caused  by  sudden 
and  nonsudden  accidental  releases,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d). 

(9)  Soil  and  ground  water  assessment.— 
In  any  case  in  which  a  fire-protected  tank  is 
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located  at  a  facility  with  a  cumulative  tank 
capacity  of  more  than  42.000  gallons,  or  in 
which  any  unprotected  tank  is  located  at  a 
facility  with  a  cumulative  tank  capacity  of 
42.000  gallons  or  less,  requirements  for  the 
facility— 

(A)  to  carry  out  an  assessment  of  the  soil 
and  ground  water;  and 

(B)  to  report  any  releases  to  the  national 
response  center  established  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.)  and  to  the  department  or 
agency  of  the  State  or  department  or  agency 
of  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  section  4(b). 

(d)  Financial  Responsibility.— 

(1)  In  general.— 

(A)  In  general.— An  owner  or  operator  of 
an  aboveground  storage  tank  shall  be  re- 
quired to  demonstrate  financial  responsibil- 
ity in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)(8). 

(B)  Methods.— Financial  responsibility 
may  be  demonstrated  by  any  one.  or  any 
combination,  of  the  following:  insurance, 
guarantee,  surety  bond,  letter  of  credit, 
qualification  as  a  self-insurer,  or  any  other 
method  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator. 

(C)  Contractual  terms.— In  issuing  regu- 
lations under  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  specify  a  term  of  an  insurance 
policy  or  any  other  contractual  term,  condi- 
tion, or  defense  as  necessary  for.  or  as  unac- 
ceptable for.  the  establishment  of  evidence 
of  financial  responsibility  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

(2)  Bankruptcy.— 

(A)  In  general.— If  the  owner  or  operator 
is  in  bankruptcy,  reorganization,  or  arrange- 
ment, pursuant  to  the  Federal  Bankruptcy 
Code  (11  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  or  if.  with  reason- 
able diligence,  jurisdiction  in  a  Federal 
court  or  State  court  cannot  be  obtained  over 
an  owner  or  operator  likely  to  be  solvent  at 
the  time  of  judgment,  a  claim  arising  from 
conduct  for  which  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility is  required  to  be  provided  under 
this  subsection  may  be  asserted  directly 
against  the  guarantor  providing  the  evidence 
of  financial  responsibility. 

(B)  Rights  and  defenses.— In  an  action 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the  guarantor 
shall  be  entitled  to  invoke  all  rights  and  de- 
fenses that  would  have  been  available  to — 

(i)  the  owner  or  operator,  if  an  action  had 
been  brought  against  the  owner  or  operator 
by  the  claimant;  and 

(ii)  the  guarantor,  if  an  action  had  been 
brought  against  the  guarantor  by  the  owner 
or  operator. 

(3)  Liability  of  guarantor.— 

(A)  Limitation  of  amount.— The  total 
amount  of  liability  of  a  guarantor  shall  be 
limited  to  the  aggregate  amount  that  the 
guarantor  has  provided  as  evidence  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  to  the  owner  or  operator 
under  this  subsection. 

(B)  Effect  on  other  liability.— Nothing 
in  this  subsection  is  intended  to  limit  any 
other  Federal  or  State  statutory,  contrac- 
tual, or  common  law  liability  of  a  guarantor 
to  an  owner  or  operator,  including  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  guarantor  for  bad  faith  in  nego- 
tiating or  in  failing  to  negotiate  the  settle- 
ment of  a  claim. 

(C)  Effect  on  liability  under  the  co.m- 

PREHENSIVE  ENVIRONMENTAL  RESPONSE.  COM- 
PENSATION. AND  lubility  ACT  OF  1980.— Noth- 
ing in  this  subsection  is  intended  to  diminish 
the  liability  of  a  person  under  section  107  or 
111  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980  (42  U.S.C.  9607  or  9611).  or  other  applica- 
ble law. 


(4)  AMOUNT  OF  COVERAGE.— 

(A)  Lv  GENERAL.— In  issuing  financial  re- 
sponsibility regulations  under  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  establish  an  amount 
of  coverage  for  particular  classes  and  cat- 
egories of  aboveground  storage  tanks  that 
shall  satisfy  the  regulations. 

(B)  Petroleum  tanks.— 

(i)  Ln  general.— The  amount  of  coverage 
for  an  aboveground  storage  tank  containing 
petroleum  shall  be  an  amount — 

(I)  greater  than  or  equal  to  $1,000,000  and 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  each  release:  and 

(II)  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  releases  occurring  from  the  tank 
during  a  1-year  period. 

(ii)  REDUCTION.— The  Administrator  may 
set  an  amount  lower  than  the  amount  re- 
quired by  clause  (i)  for  aboveground  storage 
tanks  containing  petroleum  that^ 

(I)  are  located  at  facilities  not  engaged  in 
petroleum  production,  refining,  transpor- 
tation, or  marketing;  and 

(II)  are  not  used  to  handle  substantial 
quantities  of  petroleum. 

(C)  Factors.— In  establishing  a  class  or 
category  of  aboveground  storage  tanks  for 
the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  consider — 

(i)  the  size,  type,  location,  storage,  and 
handling  capacity  of  aboveground  storage 
tanks  in  the  class  or  category  and  the  vol- 
ume stored  by  the  tanks; 

(ii)  the  likelihood  of  release  and  the  poten- 
tial extent  of  damage  from  a  release  from 
tanks  in  the  class  or  category; 

(iii)  the  economic  impact  of  the  amount  of 
coverage  required  under  this  subsection  on 
the  owners  and  operators  of  aboveground 
storage  tanks  in  the  class  or  category,  par- 
ticularly on  small  business  concerns  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  632(a)(1))).  in  relation  to  the 
impact  of  a  potential  release  on  any  affected 
community  and  affected  natural  resources; 

(iv)  the  availability  to  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  aboveground  storage  tanks  of  meth- 
ods of  financial  responsibility  that  provide 
for  financial  responsibility  in  amounts 
greater  than  the  applicable  amounts  estab- 
lished by  this  paragraph;  and 

(V)  such  other  factors  as  the  Administrator 
considers  appropriate. 

(D)  Suspension  of  enforceme.\t.— 

(i)  L\  general.— The  Administrator  may 
suspend  enforcement  of  the  financial  respon- 
sibility requirements  for  a  particular  class 
or  category  of  aboveground  storage  tanks  or 
in  a  particular  State,  if— 

(I)  the  Administrator  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  methods  of  financial  responsibility 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section are  not  generally  available  for  above- 
ground  storage  tanks  in  the  class  or  cat- 
egory; and 

(II)  the  State  has  taken  measures  to  form 
a  risk  retention  group  for  the  class  of  tanks, 
or  to  establish  a  fund  pursuant  to  section 
6(c)(1)  to  be  submitted  as  evidence  of  finan- 
cial responsibility. 

(ii)  Length  of  suspension.— a  suspension 
of  enforcement  by  the  Administrator  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  180  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Administrator  suspends  enforce- 
ment. 

(iii)  Extension.— A  determination  to  sus- 
pend enforcement  may  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  same  class  or  category  or  for  the  same 
State  upon  the  termination  of  the  period  of 
suspension  referred  to  in  clause  (ii).  if— 

(I)  the  State  has  made  substantial  progress 
in  establishing  a  risk  retention  group;  or 

(II)  the  owners  or  operators  in  the  class  or 
category  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
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the  Administrator,  that  the  formation  of 
such  a  group  is  not  possible  and  that  the 
State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  establish  a 
fund  pursuant  to  clause  (i)(II). 

(5)  COORDLVATION  WITH  LTGRADING.— In  pro- 
mulgating the  regulations  under  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  shall  ensure  that, 
in  the  case  of  an  existing  tank  that  is  up- 
graded to  meet  new  tank  standards,  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)(7).  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor shall  not  be  required  to  demonstrate  fi- 
nancial responsibility  until  the  tank  is  up- 
graded. 

(6)  DEFiNmoN.— As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "guarantor"'  means  a  person,  other 
than  the  owner  or  operator,  who  provides 
evidence  of  financial  responsibility  for  an 
owner  or  operator  under  this  subsection. 

(e)  New  Tank  Performance  Standards.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— Not  later  than  3  months 
before  the  applicable  effective  date  specified 
in  subsection  (g).  the  Administrator  shall 
issue  performance  standards  for  aboveground 
storage  tanks  brought  into  use  on  or  after 
the  effective  date. 

(2)  Contents.— The  performance  standards 
for  new  aboveground  storage  tanks  and  asso- 
ciated piping  shall  include  design,  construc- 
tion, installation,  maintenance,  inspection, 
secondary  containment,  labeling,  corrosion 
protection,  integrity,  and  compatibility 
standards.  The  performance  standards  also 
shall  include  a  requirement  that  any  piping 
associated  with  new  aboveground  storage 
tanks  shall  be  situated  aboveground.  except 
where  infeasible  because  of  road  layouts  or 
other  similar  obstacles. 

(3)  Place  of  assembly.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  consider  the  differences  between 
shop-fabricated  and  field-erected  tanks  in  is- 
suing the  standards. 

(f)  Rebuilt  Tank  Performance  Stand- 
ards.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  3  months 
before  the  applicable  effective  date  specified 
in  subsection  (g).  the  Administrator  shall 
issue  performance  and  testing  standards  for 
rebuilt  tanks  reintroduced  for  use  on  or  after 
the  effective  date. 

(2)  Co.vtents.— The  standards  described  in 
paragraph  d)  shall  include  design,  construc- 
tion, installation,  maintenance,  inspection, 
secondary  containment,  labeling,  corrosion 
protection,  integrity,  and  comjjatibility 
standards. 

(g)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Petroleum  tanks.— For  aboveground 
storage  tanks  containing  regulated  sub- 
stances defined  in  section  3(14)(B).  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  subsections  (o  and 
(d),  and  standards  issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f).  shall  take  effect  not 
later  than  30  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
meftt  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Nonpetroleum  tanks.— For  above- 
ground  storage  tanks  containing  regulated 
substances  defined  in  section  3(14)(A)— 

(A)  standards  issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f)  shall  take  effect  not  later 
than  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act;  and 

(B)  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  shall  take  effect  not  later 
than  4  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(h)  Lnterim  Prohibition. —During  the  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  date  that  is  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  standards  issued  by  the  Administrator 
under  subsection  (e).  no  person  may  install 
any  aboveground  storage  tank  (including  a 
tank  of  single  wall  or  double  wall  construc- 
tion) for  the  purpose  of  storing  regulated 
substances  unless  the  tank— 
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(1)  will  prevent  releases  due  to  corrosion  or 
structural  failure  for  the  operational  life  of 
the  tank: 

(2)  is  in  compliance  with  applicable  fire 
codes:  and 

(3)  is  made  of  a  material,  used  in  the  con- 
struction or  lining,  that  is  compatible  with 
the  substance  to  be  stored. 

(i)  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Response  Program.— 

(1)  APPLICABILITY.— This  subscction  shall 
apply  to  all  reflated  substances  that  are 
not  subject  to  cleanup  response  requirements 
under  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1960  and  that  are  released  from  an  above- 
ground  tank,  including,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 3(l)(B)(vii).  any  fire-protected  tank 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  State  or  local  fire 
regulatory  authorities. 

(2)  Undertaking  corrective  actions.- 

(A)  Before  regulations.— 

(i)  In  general.— Before  the  effective  date 
of  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c),  the  Administrator  (or  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7))  may— 

(I)  require  the  owner  or  operator  to  under- 
take corrective  action  with  respect  to  a  re- 
lease when  the  Administrator  (or  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (7))  determines  that  the  corrective  ac- 
tion by  the  owner  or  operator  will  be  done 
properly  and  will  follow  an  expeditious  time- 
table; or 

(II)  undertake  corrective  action  with  re- 
spect to  a  release  if  the  action  is  necessary, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  (or  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (7)),  to  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment. 

(ii)  Extent  of  action.— The  corrective  ac- 
tion undertaken  or  required  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  such  as  is  necessary  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment. 

(iii)  PRiORiTi-.— Subject  to  the  priority  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (3).  the  Adminis- 
trator (or  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (7))  shall  give  priority 
in  undertaking  the  actions  under  clause 
(IHII)  to  cases  in  which  the  Administrator 
(or  the  State  or  political  subdivision  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (7))  cannot  identify  an 
owner  or  operator  who  is— 

(I)  financially  solvent  (as  determined  by 
the  Administrator);  and 

(II)  capable  of  undertaking  corrective  ac- 
tion in  a  manner  that  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  (or  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)). 

(B)  AFTER  regulations.— After  the  effec- 
tive date  of  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (O  all  actions  or  orders  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)i  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations. After  the  effective  date  of  such  regu- 
lations the  Administrator  (or  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7))  may  undertake  corrective  action  with  re- 
spect to  a  release  only  if  the  action  is  nec- 
essary, in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator 
(or  the  State  or  political  subdivision  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (7)).  to  protect  human 
health  and  the  environment,  and  if— 

(i)  within  90  days  after  the  release  (or  with- 
in such  shorter  period  after  the  release  as  is 
necessary  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment),  the  Administrator  (or  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (7))  cannot  identify  an  owner  or 
operator  who  is  financially  solvent  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator),  subject  to  the 
corrective  action  regulations,  and  capable  of 
undertaking  corrective  action  in  a  manner 


that  is  satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  (or 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (7)); 

(ii)  prompt  action  is  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division pursuant  to  paragraph  (7))  under 
this  paragraph  to  protect  human  health  and 
the  environment:  or 

(iii)  the  owner  or  operator  has  failed  or  re- 
fused to  comply  with  an  order  of  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  subsection  or  section  8.  or 
with  the  order  of  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section, that  requires  compliance  with  the 
corrective  action  regulations  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  section. 

(3)  Priority  of  corrective  AcrrioNS.- In 
undertaking  corrective  actions  under  this 
subsection,  and  in  issuing  orders  requiring 
owners  or  operators  to  undertake  corrective 
actions,  the  Administrator  (or  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)) 
shall  give  priority  to  releases  that  pose  the 
greatest  threat  to  human  health  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

(4)  Corrective  action  orders  — 

(A)  Administrator.— The  Administrator 
may  issue  an  order  to  an  owner  or  operator 
to  carry  out  paragraph  (2)(A)(i)(I)  or  to  carry 
out  a  requirement  of  the  regulations  Issued 
under  subsection  (c)(5). 

(B)  State  or  political  subdivision.— a 
State  or  political  subdivision  acting  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (7)  may  issue  an  order  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)(A)(i)(I)  only  until 
such  time  as  the  Administrator  approves  the 
program  of  the  State  and  the  State  is  exer- 
cising primary  enforcement  responsibility 
pursuant  to  section  6. 

(C)  Issuance  and  enforcement —Each 
order  issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  is- 
sued and  enforced  in  the  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  orders 
issued  under  section  8. 

(5)  Allowable  corrective  actions.— 

(A)  Ln  general.— The  corrective  actions 
with  respect  to  a  release  from  an  above- 
ground  storage  tank  that  may  be  undertaken 
by  the  Administrator  (or  by  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)) 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  include— 

(i)  measures  to  contain  the  release: 

(ii)  measures  to  prevent  additional  re- 
leases: 

(iii)  water  and  air  quality  monitoring; 

(iv)  the  temporary  or  permanent  relocation 
of  residents; 

(V)  the  provision  of  alternative  household 
water  supplies  or  treatment  of  supplies; 

(vi)  the  recovery  of  the  regulated  sub- 
stance that  has  been  released: 

(vii)  the  installation  of  any  necessary  vent- 
ing: and 

(viii)  the  control  of  the  movement  of  con- 
tamination plumes. 

(B)  Exposure  assessment.— 

(i)  In  general.- In  connection  with  the 
performance  of  any  corrective  action  under 
paragraph  (2).  the  Administrator  may  under- 
take an  exposure  assessment  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (ID)  or  provide  for  such  an  assess- 
ment in  a  cooperative  agreement  with  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (7). 

(ii)  Costs.— The  costs  of  the  exposure  as- 
sessment may  be  treated  as  costs  associated 
with  corrective  action  for  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  (6). 

(iii)  Delay.— The  assessment  may  not 
delay  corrective  action  to  abate  immediate 
hazards  or  reduce  exposure. 

(6)  Recovery  of  costs.— 
(A)  In  general.— 

(1)  LL\BiLm-  FOR  a  cost.— Whenever  a  cost 
has  been  incurred  by  the  Administrator  (or 


by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  pursuant 
to  parsigraph  (7))  for  undertaking  any  correc- 
tive action  or  enforcement  action  with  re- 
spect to  a  release,  the  owner  or  operator 
shall  be  liable  to  the  Administrator  or  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  for  the  cost. 

(ii)  Standard  of  liability.— The  standard 
of  liability  under  this  paragraph  applicable 
to  an  owner  or  operator  shall  be  equivalent 
to  the  standard  of  liability  described  in  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act(33U.S.C.  1321). 

(B)  Recovery. — In  determining  the  equi- 
ties for  seeking  the  recovery  of  costs  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Administrator  (or  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (7))  may  consider— 

(i)  the  amount  of  financial  responsibility 
required  to  be  maintained  under  subsections 
(C)(7)  and  (d)(4);  and 

(11)  the  factors  considered  in  establishing 
the  amount  of  financial  responsibility  under 
subsection  (d)(4). 

(C)  Indemnification  agreements.— 

(i)  Agreements  not  PROHiBrrED.— Nothing 
in  this  Act  prohibits  any  agreement  to  en- 
sure, hold  harmless,  or  indemnify  a  party  to 
such  agreement  for  any  liability  under  this 
Act. 

(ii)  Liability  not  transferred.— No  in- 
demnification, hold  harmless,  or  similar 
agreement  or  conveyance  shall  be  effective 
to  transfer  liability  imposed  under  this  Act 
from  an  owner  or  operator  or  from  any  per- 
son who  may  be  liable  for  a  release  under 
this  Act  to  any  other  person. 

(iii)  Relationship  to  other  causes  of  ac- 
tion.—Nothing  in  this  Act.  including  clause 
(ii),  bars  a  cause  of  action  that  an  owner  or 
operator  or  any  other  person  subject  to  li- 
ability under  this  Act,  or  a  guarantor,  has  or 
would  have,  by  reason  of  subrogation  or  oth- 
erwise, against  any  person. 

(7)  State  and  political  subdivision  au- 

THORrriES.— 

(A)  Ln  GENERAL.— a  State,  and  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  may  exercise  the  au- 
thorities described  in  paragraph  (2).  subject 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  paragraphs 
(3).  (5).  (9).  and  (11).  and  including  the  au- 
thorities described  in  paragraphs  (4).  (6).  and 
(8),  if— 

(i)  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  has  the  person- 
nel necessary  to  carry  out,  and  is  capable  of 
carrying  out,  effective  corrective  actions  and 
enforcement  activities:  and 

(ii)  the  Administrator  enters  into  a  cooper- 
ative agreement  with  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  that  establishes  the  actions  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion. 

(B)  Cost  SHARE.— 

(i)  In  GENERAL.— After  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c).  and  subject  to  clause  (ii).  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  shall  pay  10  percent  of 
the  cost  of  each  corrective  action  under- 
taken by  the  Administrator  or  by  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  described  in  subparagraph  (A)(ii). 

(ii)  Exception  for  emergencies.— With  re- 
spect to  a  corrective  action,  if  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  the  State  fails  to  pay 
the  cost  share  amount  specified  in  clause  (1). 
the  Administrator  may  take  corrective  ac- 
tion at  a  facility  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  immediate  action  is  necessary  to 
respond  to  an  imminent  and  substantial 
endangerment  to  human  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment. 

(8)  Emergency  procure.ment  powers.— The 
Administrator  may  authorize  such  use  of 
emergency  procurement  powers  as  the  Ad- 


ministrator considers  necessary  for  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  subsection. 

(9)  FACIUTIES  without  FINANCIAL  RESPON- 
SIBILITY.- 

(A)  Authorities  of  administrator.— At  a 
facility  with  respect  to  which  the  owner  or 
operator  has  failed  to  maintain  evidence  of 
financial  responsibility  in  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  the  amount  established  by 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (d)(4). 
the  Administrator  shall  exercise  the  authori- 
ties provided  in  paragraph  (2)(A)(i),  para- 
graph (4).  and  section  8  to  order  corrective 
action  to  clean  up  any  release  at  the  facility. 

(B)  Authorities  of  states  and  political 
subdivisions.- A  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion acting  pursuant  to  paragraph  (7)  shall 
exercise  the  authorities  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)(A)(i)  and  (4)  to  order  corrective  ac- 
tion to  clean  up  any  release. 

(C)  PROTE<moN  OF  health.— Notwithstand- 
ing this  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  the  Ad- 
ministrator— 

(I)  may  take  any  corrective  action  author- 
ized under  paragraph  (5)  at  a  facility  that  is 
necessary  to  protect  human  health  and  the 
environment;  and 

(ii)  shall  seek  full  recovery  of  the  costs  of 
any  corrective  action  conducted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (6)(A)  and  without  consideration 
of  the  factors  described  in  paragraph  (6)(B). 

(D)  Insolvency  and  emergency.— Nothing 
in  this  paragraph  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
Administrator  (or  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division pursuant  to  paragraph  (7))  from  tak- 
ing corrective  action  at  a  facility  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion) determines  that— 

(i)  no  financially  solvent  owner  or  operator 
exists;  or 

(ii)  immediate  action  is  necessary  to  re- 
spond to  an  imminent  and  substantial 
endangerment  of  human  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment. 

(10)  Public  participation.— Before  under- 
taking a  corrective  action  under  this  sub- 
section or  issuing  an  order  requiring  an 
owner  or  operator  to  undertake  a  corrective 
action,  the  Administrator  (or  a  State  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (7))  shall  provide  notice  to 
the  public  and  an  opportunity  for  public 
comment  on  the  proposed  corrective  action. 

(II)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  sub- 
section: 

(A)  Owner.— The  term  "owner"  does  not 
include  a  person  who.  without  participating 
in  the  management  of  an  abovegToun(i  stor- 
age tank  and  otherwise  not  engaged  in  the 
production,  refining,  transportation,  and 
marketing  of  a  regulated  substance,  holds  in- 
dicia of  ownership  primarily  to  protect  the 
owner's  security  interest  in  the  tank. 

(B)  Exposure  assessment.— The  term  "ex- 
posure assessment"  means  an  assessment  to 
determine  the  extent  of  exposure  of.  or  po- 
tential for  exposure  of.  individuals  to  regu- 
lated substances  from  a  release,  based  on 
such  factors  as— 

(i)  the  nature  and  extent  of  contamination: 

(ii)  the  existence  of  or  potential  for  path- 
ways of  human  exposure  (including  ground 
or  surface  water  contamination,  air  emis- 
sions, and  food  chain  contamination): 

(iii)  the  size  of  the  community  within  the 
likely  pathways  of  exposure:  and 

(iv)  the  comparison  of  exjjected  human  ex- 
posure levels  to  the  short-term  and  long- 
term  health  effects  associated  with  identi- 
fied contaminants  and  any  available  rec- 
ommended exposure  or  tolerance  limits  for 
the  contaminants. 

(j)  Inspections.— The  Administrator  (or 
the  State  in  the  case  of  a  State  exercising 
primary  enforcement  responsibility)  shall  in- 


spect aboveground  storage  tanks  and  related 
facilities  for  the  purposes  of  administering 
and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Such  inspections  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  schedule  com- 
mencing with  the  first  calendar  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 
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SEC.  6.  STATE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Elements.— 

(1)  In  general.— Beginning  on  the  date 
that  is  30  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  a  State  may  submit  an 
aboveground  storage  tank  release  detection, 
prevention,  and  correction  program  for  re- 
view and  approval  by  the  Administrator. 

(2)  Coverage.— The  program  may  cover 
aboveground  storage  tanks  used  to  store  the 
regulated  substances  defined  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  section  3(14),  or  both. 

(3)  Co.mpliance  with  requirements.— 

(A)  Lv  general.— The  Administrator  may 
approve  a  program  under  this  section  only  if 
the  State  demonstrates  that  the  program- 

(i)  includes  the  requirements  and  standards 
listed  in  subparagraph  (B)  at  a  level  no  less 
stringent  than  the  corresponding  require- 
ments and  standards  issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  section  5(a);  and 

(ii)  provides  for  adequate  enforcement  of 
compliance  with  the  requirements  and  stand- 
ards. 

(B)  Requirements.— The  requirements  and 
standards  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
are — 

(i)  the  requirements  listed  in  section  5(c); 
(ii)    the    standards    required    under    sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f)  of  section  5;  and 
(iii)  requirements— 

(I)  for  notifying  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment or  agency  designated  according  to  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  existence  of  an  operational  or 
nonoperational  storage  tank:  and 

(II)  for  providing  the  information  required 
on  the  form  issued  pursuant  to  section  4(c). 

(b)  Lnterim  Standards.— 

(1)  No  state  legislative  action  re- 
quired.—If  State  regulatory  action,  but  no 
State  legislative  action,  is  required  in  order 
to  adopt  a  State  program  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a),  the  Adminis- 
trator may  approve  the  State  program  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  implementation 
by  the  State  of  the  requirements  under  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4).  and  (6)  of  section  5(c) 
would  be  less  stringent  than  the  implemen- 
tation of  corresponding  standards  issued  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section  5<a) 
for  the  1-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
issuance  of  the  regulations  under  section 
5(a). 

(2)  State  legislative  action  required.— If 
State  legislative  action  is  required  to  adopt 
a  State  program  that  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a),  the  Administrator 
may  approve  a  State  program  without  regard 
to  whether  the  implementation  by  the  State 
of  the  requirements  listed  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4),  and  (6)  of  section  5(c)  would  be 
less  stringent  than  the  corresponding  stand- 
ards issued  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
section  5(a)  for— 

(A)  the  2-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  issuance  of  regulations  under  section  5(a): 
and 

(B)  an  additional  1-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  legislative  action  by  the 


approve   the 
Federal  pro- 


State  if  regulations  are  required  to  be  issued 
by  the  State  pursuant  to  the  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

(c)  Financial  RESPONSisiLm-.— Corrective 
action  and  compensation  programs  adminis- 
tered by  State  or  local  agencies  or  depart- 
ments may  be  submitted  for  approval  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  as  evidence  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility. A  State  program  shall  comply 
with  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  section 
5(d). 

(d)  Technical  assistance.— The  Adminis- 
trator shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
States,  local  governments,  and  owners  and 
operators,  to  assist  in  compliance  with  this 
section. 

(e)  RE\nEw  and  Approval  of  Program.— 

(1)  REVIEW.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  a  proposed  State  pro- 
gram, the  Administrator  shall,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  comment,  deter- 
mine whether  the  State  program  complies 
with  this  section  and  provides  for  adequate 
enforcement  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments and  standards  adopted  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(2)  Approval.— If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  State  program  complies  with 
this  section  and  provides  for  adequate  en- 
forcement of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments and  standards  adopted  pursuant  to 
this  section— 

(A)  the  Administrator  shall 
State  program  in  lieu  of  the 
gram;  and 

(B)  the  State  shall  have  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  program. 

(f)  Withdrawal  of  Approval.— k.  after 
holding  a  public  hearing,  the  Administrator 
determines  that  a  State  is  not  administering 
and  enforcing  a  program  authorized  under 
this  Act  in  accordance  with  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  so  notify  the  State.  If 
appropriate  action  is  not  taken  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  120  days 
after  the  notification,  the  Administrator 
shall  withdraw  approval  of  the  program  and 
reestablish  the  Federal  program  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(g)  State  AuTHORiTi-.- Nothing  in  this. Act 
shall  preclude  or  deny  a  right  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State — 

(1)  to  adopt  or  enforce  a  regulation,  re- 
quirement, or  standard  of  performance  re- 
specting aboveground  storage  tanks  that  is 
more  stringent  than  a  regulation,  require- 
ment, or  standard  of  performance  in  effect 
under  this  Act;  or 

(2)  to  impose  any  additional  liability  with 
respect  to  a  release  within  the  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision. 

SEC.  7.  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION. 

(a)  Furnishing  Information.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
and  for  the  purpose  of  developing  or  assisting 
in  the  development  of  a  regulation,  conduct- 
ing a  study,  taking  a  corrective  action,  or 
enforcing  this  Act— 

(A)  an  owner  or  operator  of  an  above- 
ground  storage  tank  (or  a  tank  subject  to 
study  under  section  10)  shall,  upon  request  of 
an  officer,  employee,  or  representative  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  duly  des- 
ignated by  the  Administrator,  or  upon  re- 
quest of  a  duly  designated  officer,  employee, 
or  representative  of  a  State  acting  pursuant 
to  section  5(i)(7)  with  a  program  approved 
under  section  6— 

(i)  furnish  information  relating  to  the 
tank,  associated  equipment,  and  contents; 

(ii)  conduct  monitoring  or  testing;  and 

(iii)  permit  the  officer,  employee,  or  rep- 
resentative at  all  reasonable  times  to— 
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(1)  have  access  to.  and  to  copy,  all  records 
relating:  to  the  tanks:  and 

(II)  have  access  for  corrective  action;  and 
(B)  an  officer,  employee,  or  representative 

may  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(i)  enter  at  reasonable  times  an  establish- 
ment or  other  place  where  an  above^ound 
storage  tank  is  located; 

(ii)  inspect  and  obtain  samples  ftom  a  per- 
son of  a  reflated  substance  contained  in  the 
tank: 

(III)  conduct  monitoring  or  testing  of  a 
tank,  associated  equipment,  contents,  or  sur- 
rounding soils,  air.  surface  water  or  ground 
water;  and 

(iv)  take  corrective  action. 

(2)  Prompt  inspections.— Each  inspection 
required  under  paragraph  (1)(B)  shall  be  com- 
menced and  completed  within  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time. 

(b)  CONFIDENTL\LITi'.— 
(I)IN  GENERAL.— 

(A)  AVAiLABiLiTTi'  TO  PUBLIC— Subject  to 
subparagraph  (B).  any  record,  report,  or  in- 
formation obtained  from  a  person  under  this 
section  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

(B)  Exception  for  confidential  informa- 
tion.— 

(i)  In  general.— Subject  to  clause  (li),  and 
upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  State  by  a  person  that  a  record, 
report,  or  piece  of  information,  or  a  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  record,  report  or  piece  of 
information,  to  which  the  Administrator  or 
the  State,  or  an  officer,  employee,  or  rep- 
resentative of  the  Administrator  or  State, 
has  access  under  this  section,  would,  if  made 
public,  contain  information  entitled  to  pro- 
tection under  section  1905  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  the  record,  report,  or  informa- 
tion shall  be  considered  confidential  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1905  of  such  title. 

(li)  Exception.— The  record,  report,  docu- 
ment, or  information  referred  to  in  clause  (i) 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers,  employ- 
ees, or  authorized  representatives  of  the 
United  States  concerned  with  carrying  out 
this  Act.  or  when  relevant  in  a  proceeding 
under  this  Act. 

(2)  Designation  of  protected  informa- 
tion.— 

(A)  In  general.- In  submitting  data  under 
this  Act.  a  person  required  to  provide  the 
data  may— 

(i)  designate  the  data  that  the  person  be- 
lieves is  entitled  to  protection  under  this 
subsection:  and 

(ii)  submit  the  designated  data  separately 
from  other  data  submitted  under  this  Act. 

(B)  Method  of  designation.— a  designa- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  in 
writing  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  prescribe. 

(3)  Penalty  for  disclosure.— A  person  not 
subject  to  section  1905  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  who  knowingly  and  willfully  di- 
vulges or  discloses  any  information  entitled 
to  protection  under  this  subsection  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  S5.000  or  to  imprisonment  not  to 
exceed  1  year,  or  both. 

(4)  Disclosure  to  congressional  commit- 
tees.—Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
under  this  section  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  any  record,  report,  or  other  information 
obtained  by  the  Administrator  (or  a  rep>- 
resentative  of  the  Administrator)  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  available  to  a  duly  author- 
ized committee  of  Congress,  upon  written  re- 
quest. 

SEC.  8.  FEDERAL  ENFORCEMENT. 

(a)  Compliance  Orders.— 
(1)  In  general.— 

(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any 


information,  the  Administrator  determines 
that  a  person  is  in  violation  of  a  requirement 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  may— 

(i)  issue  an  order  requiring  compliance 
within  a  reasonable  specified  time  period:  or 

(ii)  commence  a  civil  action  in  the  United 
States  district  court  in  which  the  violation 
occurred  for  appropriate  relief,  including  a 
temporary  or  permanent  injunction. 

(B)  Orders  after  a  release.— After  a  re- 
lease, the  Administrator  may  issue  an  order 
prohibiting  the  use  or  operation  of  all  or  any 
portion  of  a  facility  in  which  an  aboveground 
storage  tank  is  located  until  the  Adminis- 
trator (or  the  State  if  a  State  program  has 
been  approved  pursuant  to  section  6)  deter- 
mines that— 

(i)  the  prohibition  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
tect human  health  and  the  environment:  or 

(ii)  adequate  corrective  action  has  been 
taken. 

(2)  Notice  to  state.- If  a  violation  of  a  re- 
quirement of  this  Act  occurs  in  a  State  with 
a  program  approved  pursuant  to  section  6. 
the  Administrator  shall  give  notice  to  the 
State  before  issuing  an  order  or  commencing 
a  civil  action  under  this  section. 

(3)  Penalty.— If  a  violator  fails  to  comply 
with  an  order  under  this  subsection  within 
the  time  specified  in  the  order,  the  violator 
shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  S25,000  for  each  day  of  continued  non- 
compliance. 

(b)  Procedure.— 

(1)  Hearing.— An  order  issued  under  this 
section  shall  become  final  unless,  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  order  is  served,  the 
person  named  in  the  order  requests  a  public 
hearing.  Upon  receipt  of  the  request,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promptly  conduct  a  public 
hearing. 

(2)  Subpoenas  and  discovery.— In  connec- 
tion with  a  proceeding  under  this  section  the 
Administrator  may— 

(A)  issue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
relevant  papers,  books,  and  documents:  and 

(B)  issue  rules  for  discovery  procedures. 

(c)  Contents  of  Order.— An  order  issued 
under  this  section  shall— 

(1)  state  with  reasonable  specificity  the  na- 
ture of  the  violation; 

(2)  specify  a  reasonable  time  for  compli- 
ance; and 

(3)  assess  a  penalty.  If  any,  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  is  reasonable,  taking 
into  account  the  seriousness  of  the  violation 
and  any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  applicable  requirements. 

(d)  Civil  Penalties.— 

(1)  Failure  to  notify  or  false  informa- 
tion.— An  owner  who  knowingly  fails  to  no- 
tify or  submits  false  information  pursuant  to 
section  4(a)  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  each  tank  with 
respect  to  which  notification  is  not  given  or 
false  information  is  submitted. 

(2)  Failure  to  comply.— An  owner  or  oper- 
ator shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  SIO.OOO  for  each  tank 
for  each  day  of  violation  if  the  owner  or  op- 
erator fails  to  comply  with— 

(A)  a  requirement  or  standard  issued  by 
the  Administrator  under  section  5; 

(B)  a  requirement  or  standard  of  a  State 
program  approved  pursuant  to  section  6;  or 

(C)  section  5(h). 

SEC.  9.  FEDERAL  FACIUTIES. 

(a)  Applicability  of  Storage  Tank  Re- 
quirements.— 

(1)  In  gener.\l.— 

(A)  Applicability.— E^ch  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  the 


Federal  Government  having  jurisdiction  over 
an  aboveground  storage  tank  shall  be  subject 
to  and  comply  with  all  Federal,  State,  inter- 
state, and  local  requirements,  applicable  to 
the  tank,  both  substantive  and  procedural, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent, 
as  any  other  person  is  subject  to  the  require- 
ments (including  payment  of  reasonable 
service  charges). 

(B)  Requirements.— The  Federal,  State, 
interstate,  and  local  substantive  and  proce- 
dural requirements  referred  to  in  this  para- 
graph include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  all  ad- 
ministrative orders  and  all  civil  and  admin- 
istrative penalties  and  fines,  regardless  of 
whether  such  penalties  or  fines  are  punitive 
or  coercive  in  nature  or  are  imposed  for  iso- 
lated, intermittent,  or  continuing  violations. 

(C)  Waiver —The  United  States  hereby  ex- 
pressly waives  any  immunity  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
any  such  substantive  or  procedural  require- 
ment (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  in- 
junctive relief,  administrative  order,  or  civil 
or  administrative  penalty  or  fine  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (B).  or  reasonable  service 
charge).  The  reasonable  service  charges  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paragraph  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to.  fees  or  charges  assessed  in 
connection  with  the  review  of  plans,  studies, 
and  other  documents,  and  inspection  and 
monitoring  of  facilities,  as  well  as  any  other 
nondiscriminatory  charges  that  are  assessed 
in  connection  with  a  Federal,  State,  inter- 
state, or  local  aboveground  storage  tank  reg- 
ulatory program. 

(2)  Injunctive  relief.— Neither  the  United 
States,  nor  an  agent,  employee,  or  officer  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  immune  or  ex- 
empt from  a  process  or  sanction  of  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  court  with  respect  to  the  en- 
forcement of  any  injunctive  relief. 

(3)  Individual  liability.— 

(A)  In  general.— No  agent,  employee,  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  shall  be  person- 
ally liable  for  any  civil  penalty  under  any 
Federal.  State,  interstate,  or  local  above- 
ground  storage  tank  law  with  respect  to  any 
act  or  omission  within  the  scope  of  the  offi- 
cial duties  of  the  agent,  employee,  or  officer. 

(B)  Criminal  penalties.— An  agent,  em- 
ployee, or  officer  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  subject  to  any  criminal  sanction  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  any  fine  or  imprison- 
ment) under  any  Federal  or  State  above- 
ground  storage  tank  law.  but  no  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  executive, 
legislative,  or  judicial  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  subject  to  any  such 
sanction. 

(b)  Administrative  Enforcement  Ac- 
tions.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Administrator  may 
commence  an  administrative  enforcement 
action  against  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
or  judicial  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pursuant  to  the  enforcement  authori- 
ties contained  in  this  Act.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  Initiate  an  administrative  en- 
forcement action  against  such  a  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  an 
action  would  be  initiated  against  another 
person.  Any  voluntary  resolution  or  settle- 
ment of  such  an  action  shall  be  set  forth  in 
a  consent  order. 

(2)  Opportunity  to  confer.— No  adminis- 
trative order  issued  to  such  a  dejjartment. 
agency,  or  instrumentality  shall  become 
final  until  such  department,  agency,  or  iri- 
strumentallty  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
confer  with  the  Administrator. 

(c)  Limitation  on  State  Use  of  Funds 
Collected   From    Federal   Government.— 


Unless  a  State  law  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  a  State  con- 
stitution requires  the  funds  to  be  used  in  a 
different  manner,  all  funds  collected  by  a 
State  from  the  Federal  Government  from 
penalties  and  fines  imposed  for  violation  of 
any  substantive  or  procedural  requirement 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  used  by 
the  State  only  for  projects  designed  to  im- 
prove or  protect  the  environment  or  to  de- 
fray the  costs  of  environmental  protection  or 
enforcement, 
(d)  Preside.ntial  Exemption.— 

(1)  In  general— The  President  may  ex- 
empt an  aboveground  storage  tank  of  a  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  in  the 
executive  branch  from  compliance  with  a  re- 
quirement referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  if  the 
President  determines  the  exemption  to  be  in 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Lack  of  appropriation.— No  exemption 
shall  be  granted  because  of  lack  of  appro- 
priation unless  the  President  specifically  re- 
quests the  appropriation  in  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  submitted  by. 
the  President  and  Congress  fails  to  make 
available  the  requested  appropriation. 

(3)  Length  of  exemption.— An  exemption 
shall  be  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  1  year, 
but  additional  exemptions  may  be  granted 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  1  year  upon  a  rede- 
termination by  the  President. 

(4)  Report  to  co.ngress.— The  President 
shall  report  each  January  to  Congress  all  ex- 
emptions from  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion granted  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  and  the  reason  for  granting  each  ex- 
emption. 

SEC.  10.  STUDIES  OF  ABOVEGROUND  STORAGE 
TANKS. 

(a)  Regulated  Substances  Tanks.— 

(1)  In  general.— 

(A)  Petroleum  tanks.— Not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  in  accordance  with  F>aragraph  (2),  the 
Administrator  shall  complete  a  study  of 
aboveground  storage  tanks  used  for  the  stor- 
age of  petroleum. 

(B)  Other  tanks.— Not  later  than  3  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2).  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  complete  a  study  of  above- 
ground  storage  tanks  used  for  the  storage  of 
regulated  substances  other  than  petroleum. 

(2)  Elements  of  studies.— Each  study 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  an  assess- 
ment of— 

(A)  the  ages,  types  (including  methods  of 
manufacture,  coatings,  protection  systems, 
compatibility  of  the  construction  materials, 
and  installation  methods),  and  locations  (in- 
cluding climate  of  the  locations)  of  the 
tanks; 

(B)  the  soil  conditions,  water  tables,  and 
hydrogeology  of  tank  locations: 

(C)  the  relationship  between  the  factors 
listed  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  and  the 
likelihood  of  releases: 

(D)  the  design  and  inspection  of  the  tanks; 

(E)  the  effectiveness  and  costs  of  inventory 
systems,  tank  testing,  and  release  detection 
systems; 

(F)  the  percentage  of  facilities  undergoing 
corrective  action  and  the  quantity  of  recov- 
ered regulated  substances;  and 

(G)  such  other  factors  as  the  Adminis- 
trator considers  appropriate. 

(b)  Farm  and  Heating  Oil  Tanks.— 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  3  .years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
tanks  described  in  clauses  (i)  and  (11)  of  sec- 
tion 3(1  )(B). 

(2)  Elements  of  study.— The  study  shall 
include— 


(A)  estimates  of  the  number  and  locations 
of  the  tanks;  and 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
there  may  be  releases  or  threatened  releases 
from  the  tanks. 

(c)  Reports.— Upon  completion  of  the  stud- 
ies required  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  reports  to 
the  President  and  to  Congress  containing— 

(1)  the  results  of  the  studies;  and 

(2)  recommendations  regarding  whether 
the  tanks  studied  should  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

(d)  General  accounting  Office  Study.— 

( 1 )  I.N  general.— Not  later  than  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Comp- 
troller General  should  conduct  a  study  to  as- 
sess whether  transportation-related  tanks 
and  their  associated  piping  are  adequately 
regulated  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  protect  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment, and  whether  such  tanks  should  be 
regulated  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  purposes  referred  to  in  this 
sentence. 

(2)  Report.— Upon  completion  of  the  study 
required  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  results  of  the  study,  along  with  rec- 
ommendations regarding  which  department 
or  agency  should  regulate  such  tanks. 

SEC.   11.  CONSOLIDATION  WITH  UNDERGROUND 
TANK  PROGRAM. 

In  order  to  provide  more  effective  coordi- 
nation in  the  regulation  of  both  underground 
and  aboveground  storage  tanks  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, the  program  established  under 
this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  a  Director 
of  an  office  of  underground  and  aboveground 
storage  tanks  and  shall  be  consolidated  with 
the  administration  of  the  underground  tank 
program  under  subtitle  I  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6991  et  seq.). 
SEC.  12.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 


By   Mr.    DODD   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LlEBERMAN): 
S.     589.     A     bill     to     establish     the 
Qulnebaug  and  Shetucket  Rivers  Val- 
ley national  heritage  corridor,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
qulnebaug  and  shetucket  rivers  valley 

N.^TIONAL  heritage  CORRIDOR  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  to  es- 
tablish the  Qulnebaug  Shetucket  Riv- 
ers Valley  national  heritage  corridor.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  once  again  in 
this  effort  by  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Leiberman.  Congressman 
Sam  Gejdenson,  from  Connecticut's 
Second  District,  will  be  introducing 
companion  legislation  later  today,  so 
that  we  can  move  forward  in  both 
Houses  to  protect  and  preserve  this 
beautiful  and  historic  region  of  Con- 
necticut. 

I  hope  we  can  act  quickly  on  this  im- 
portant legislation,  which  passed  the 
House  late  last  year  but  did  not  make 
it  out  of  the  Senate  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  102d  Congress. 

This  legislation  acknowledges  a  side 
of  Connecticut  many  overlook — its  his- 
tory and  natural  beauty. 

The  Qulnebaug  Shetucket  Rivers 
Valley  extends  the  length  of  southeast- 


ern Connecticut.  It  was  first  settled  by 
Indians  during  precolonial  times  and 
then  by  European  settlers  during  the 
colonial  era.  While  few  battles  were 
fought  in  the  valley,  numerous  Revolu- 
tionary and  Civil  War  leaders  and  sol- 
diers called  the  valley  home.  But  what 
most  affected  the  region  was  the  indus- 
trial revolution;  hundreds  of  mills  were 
built  along  the  banks  of  the  Qulnebaug 
and  Shetucket  Rivers,  as  this  region 
became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  textile 
and  other  industries.  Today,  the  mills 
stand  quiet,  most  abandoned,  and  the 
valley  is  now  known  for  its  beautiful 
farms  and  small  towns. 

Looking  at  any  one  aspect  of  the  val- 
ley—its beauty,  its  historic  mills,  or 
its  archeological  sites— one  might  con- 
clude that  other  areas  are  more  nation- 
ally significant.  But  when  considering 
this  region  as  a  whole,  the  Qulnebaug 
Shetucket  Rivers  Valley  is  unsurpassed 
in  its  potential  and  offers  us  a  unique 
opportunity  to  preserve  these  impor- 
tant natural  and  cultural  resources. 

This  region  offers  beautiful  land- 
scapes for  hiking  trails,  rivers  for  ca- 
noeing and  fishing,  historic  mills  for 
exploration  and  learning,  the  birth- 
place of  Revolutionary  War  hero  Na- 
than Hale,  and  the  Prudence  Crandall 
School,  established  as  the  first  teacher 
training  school  for  African-American 
women  in  1833.  The  valley  is  also  the 
site  of  numerous  native  American  and 
precolonial  archeological  sites  and  was 
the  site  of  the  famous  battle  between 
the  Mohegan  and  the  Naragansett  Indi- 
ans, commemorated  in  James 
Fenimore  Cooper's  book,  "The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans." 

While  not  lacking  in  potential,  this 
region  is  lacking  in  public  spaces  and 
parklands.  The  Northeast  averages 
nearly  300  acres  of  public  recreation 
land  for  each  1.000  residents.  Connecti- 
cut has  less  than  100  acres  per  1.000 
residents.  With  one  national  park.  Weir 
Farm — which  totals  2  acres — my  State 
ranks  last  in  the  Nation  in  Federal 
land  set  aside  for  national  parks,  for- 
ests, recreation,  or  wildlife  areas. 

And,  clearly,  there  is  demand  for 
more  open  space  and  parklands  Last 
Congress.  Congressman  Gejdenson 
held  field  hearings  in  Connecticut  that 
focused  on  local  concerns  about  pre- 
serving open  spaces  and  unique  re- 
sources. But  beyond  local  needs,  the 
Qulnebaug  Shetucket  Rivers  Valley 
falls  within  easy  driving  distance  of 
some  of  the  Northeast's  largest  cities — 
New  York,  Boston,  Hartford,  Bridge- 
port, Worcester,  and  Providence. 

The  Qulnebaug  Shetucket  Rivers 
Valley  has  the  potential  to  meet  these 
needs.  However,  its  natural  and  cul- 
tural resources  lack  a  cohesive  focus — 
the  focus  a  national  heritage  corridor 
designation  would  give  the  valley. 

The  national  heritage  corridor  des- 
ignation, while  unfamiliar  to  many,  is 
not  a  new  concept  for  the  Park  Service. 
There  are  currently  national  heritage 
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corridors  in  Pennsylvania,  along  the 
Lehigh  and  Delaware  Canal,  in  Michi- 
gan and  Illinois,  along  their  historic 
canal,  and  in  the  Blackstone  River  Val- 
ley. The  corridor  concept  has  been  very 
successful  in  these  areas,  providing 
communities  with  the  flexibility  to 
tailor  their  needs  to  those  of  the  cor- 
ridor. 

A  heritage  corridor  provides  commu- 
nities and  States  with  a  management 
framework,  which  they  work  within  to 
establish  the  corridor.  It  does  not  rely 
on  the  wholesale  purchase  of  privately 
owned  or  State-held  land.  Instead,  it 
establishes  a  Federal-State-local  and 
private  partnership  to  work  coopera- 
tively to  protect  the  area's  important 
resources.  These  groups  come  together 
to  develop  land  management  plans  that 
preserve  the  unique  resources  of  the  re- 
gion, enhance  recreational  potential, 
and  promote  appropriate  development. 
This  innovative  and  cost-effective  pro- 
gram provides  us  with  a  new  approach 
to  preserving  our  important  natural 
and  cultural  resources. 

It  is  a  concept  of  great  appeal  in  the 
Northeast.  My  State  and  others  in  the 
region  are  densely  populated.  It  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  es- 
tablish a  traditional  national  park 
within  the  boundaries  of  my  State. 
However,  there  is  widespread  support 
for  the  idea  of  the  Quinebaug 
Shetucket  Rivers  Valley  national  her- 
itage corridor. 

Many  in  the  community  have  joined 
together  to  form  an  advisory  commit- 
tee and  have  worked  for  3  years  explor- 
ing this  idea.  They  have  held  corridor 
walks,  talked  to  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral officials,  and  met  with  various 
members  of  their  communities  to  re- 
quest their  input.  Normally,  one  would 
expect  that  the  enthusiasm  for  such  a 
proposal  would  die  down  and  perhaps 
there  would  be  some  opposition,  but 
thus  far  the  corridor  idea  has  only  be- 
come more  popular.  Within  its  flexible 
framework  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
towns  and  communities  are  confident 
that  they  could  develop  a  plan  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  important  natu- 
ral and  cultural  resources  of  the 
Quinebaug  Shetucket  Rivers  Valley 
and  frame  a  plan  for  future  develop- 
ment of  their  region. 

Mr.  President,  a  unique  cross-section 
of  the  historical  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation  exists  along  the 
Quinebaug  and  Shetucket  Rivers  in 
Connecticut.  This  is  not  a  history  I  am 
willing  to  see  overrun  by  development 
or  deteriorate  through  lack  of  care. 
This  legislation  will  ensure  that  it  is 
protected,  that  access  to  the  rivers  are 
preserved,  and  that  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  enjoy  this  special 
part  of  our  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
important  legislation.* 


By   Mr.   DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LlEBERMAN): 


S.  590.  A  bill  to  clarify  tax  treatment 
of  certain  disability  benefits  received 
by  former  police  officers  or  fire- 
fighters; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DISABIUTi"  BE.NEFITS  TAXATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  an  important  piece 
of  legislation  for  more  than  1.000  re- 
tired police  officers,  firefighters,  and 
their  families  in  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined 
in  this  effort  by  Senator  Lieberman. 

This  bill  clarifies  the  tax  treatment 
of  heart  and  hypertension  benefits 
awarded  to  Connecticuts  police  offi- 
cers and  firefighters  prior  to  1992.  The 
clarification  is  necessary  because  of  an 
error  made  in  the  original  version  of 
Connecticut's  heart  and  hypertension 
law.  Under  that  law.  Connecticut  in- 
tended to  treat  heart  and  hypertension 
benefits  as  workmen's  compensation 
for  tax  purposes.  Unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  the  language  used  in  the  State 
statute,  the  heart  and  hypertension 
benefits  became  taxable  under  a  ruling 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  [IRS] 
in  1991. 

Since  the  IRS  ruling,  Connecticut 
has  amended  its  law.  But  that  change 
does  not  help  those  police  officers,  fire- 
fighters, and  their  families  who  re- 
ceived benefits  prior  to  the  amend- 
ment. These  law-abiding  citizens  ac- 
cepted the  benefits  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  not  taxable. 
Now,  as  a  result  of  the  problem  with 
the  State  law,  and  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  they  are  being  charged  with 
back  taxes,  interest,  and  penalties  by 
the  IRS. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  way  to  treat 
our  dedicated  public  servants  and  their 
families.  As  we  all  know,  our  fire- 
fighters and  police  officers  risk  their 
lives  every  day  protecting  our  homes 
and  neighborhoods.  The  dangers  and 
hazards  they  face  make  their  jobs  par- 
ticularly stressful.  They  need  the  secu- 
rity provided  by  heart  and  hyper- 
tension benefits.  They  should  not  have 
to  contend  with  back  taxes  and  pen- 
alties that  are  being  assessed  due  to  an 
error  in  State  law. 

Under  this  legislation,  which  would 
exempt  heart  and  hypertension  bene- 
fits from  taxable  income  for  the  years 
prior  to  the  IRS  ruling— 1989,  1990.  and 
1991— we  can  treat  these  public  serv- 
ants and  their  families  more  fairly. 
This  bill  is  narrowly  drafted  to  accom- 
plish that  limited  purpose  and  would 
not  affect  the  tax  treatment  of  heart 
and  hypertension  benefits  awarded 
after  January  1,  1992. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduced  similar 
legislation  last  year.  Working  with 
Representatives  Barbara  Kennelly 
and  Rosa  DeLauro.  who  introduced  the 
companion  measure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing this  legislation  a  part  of  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1992.  Although  the  Revenue 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress  last  year, 
it  was  vetoed  by  President  Bush  1  day 


after  he  lost  the  election.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  pass  this  legislation  quick- 
ly this  year  so  that  we  can  remove  the 
threat  of  back  taxes  and  penalties  that 
hangs  over  Connecticut's  police  offi- 
cers, firefighters,  and  their  families.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  SHELBY,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 

DOMENICI): 

S.  591.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  the  application  of  laws 
and  regulations  that  impede  economic 
revitalization  and  growth;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

PRESIDENTIAL  CREDrT  AVAILABIUTY  AND 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  the  President  announced 
the  blueprint  of  a  plan  to  ease  the  cred- 
it crunch.  This  regulatory  package  is 
an  excellent  first  step  in  freeing  up  our 
banks  and  thrifts  from  unnecessary 
and  costly  regulations  that  deter  them 
from  making  loans  to  small-  and  me- 
dium-size businesses. 

The  President  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  his  excellent  leadership  in 
taking  this  initiative — but  his  author- 
ity to  end  the  credit  crunch  is  limited. 
A  good  deal  of  the  regulatory  burden 
stems  from  statutory  provisions  that 
cannot  be  changed  by  the  administra- 
tion. Unless  Congress  grants  the  ad- 
ministration more  authority,  the 
President  cannot  make  all  of  the  nec- 
essary regulatory  changes  to  put  our 
economic  system  to  work. 

Today,  I.  along  with  Senators  Shel- 
by, Dole.  Mack,  and  Thurmond  will  in- 
troduce S.  591.  the  Presidential  Credit 
Availability  and  Economic  Recovery 
Act.  This  legislation  will  give  the 
President  the  authority  he  needs  to 
finish  the  job  he  started  yesterday — to 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  our 
banking  system  that  must  be  made  to 
relieve  the  credit  crunch,  provide  for 
noninflationary  economic  growth,  and 
increase  employment. 

The  bill  provides  the  President  with 
the  authority  to  suspend  any  law.  regu- 
lation or  guideline  affecting  insured 
depository  institutions  that  the  Presi- 
dent determines  meets  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing tests:  First,  the  provision  is  ob- 
solete in  that  it  has  already  accom- 
plished its  intended  goal  and  is  no 
longer  needed;  second,  an  available  al- 
ternative exists  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  the  provision,  and  the  alter- 
native imposes  less  cost  on  our  finan- 
cial system  or  the  economy;  third,  the 
cost  of  compliance  with  the  provision 
outweighs  the  benefits  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  law  or  regulation; 
or,  fourth,  the  provision's  impact  on 
the  availability  of  credit  outweighs  the 
benefits  sought  to  be  accomplished. 

However,  under  the  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  suspend  any  laws  or  regu- 
lation that:  First,  is  necessary  for  the 
safe  and  sound  operations  of  financial 


institutions;  second,  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  sex,  mari- 
tal status,  national  origin,  or  age; 
third,  relates  to  monetary  policy;  or 
fourth,  deals  with  enforcement  actions 
directed  at  particular  parties. 

This  legislation  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent ample  authority  to  suspend  laws 
and  regulations  that  are  exacerbating 
the  credit  crunch  and  draining  our 
economy,  and  which  he  determines  are 
not  contributing  to  the  public  welfare. 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  quickly  act 
on  this  measure  so  that  we  can  quickly 
put  our  banking  system  back  to  work 
making  credit  available  to  the  small- 
and  mid-sized  businesses  that  are  vital 
for  economic  recovery.* 
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By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  protect  State-des- 
ignated rivers  prior  to  their  approval 
or  disapproval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

STATE-DESIGNATED  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS 
PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  give  greater  protection  to  the 
Nation's  outstanding  river  resources 
under  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 

My  legislation  would  grant  the  same 
temporary  protective  status  to  State- 
proposed  wild  and  scenic  rivers  as  that 
which  is  currently  given  to  congres- 
sionally  proposed  rivers.  It  simply 
states  that  once  a  State  Governor  has 
requested  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior include  a  State-recognized  river 
or  river  segment  in  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  under  sec- 
tion 2(a)(ii),  the  river  would  be  granted 
up  to  3  years  of  protection  while  the 
State  completes  and  implements  a 
river  management  plan.  My  legislation 
also  encompasses  rivers  which  have  al- 
ready been  proposed  for  inclusion  in 
the  system  by  the  Governor  of  a  State, 
such  as  the  Illinois  River  in  Oklahoma. 

Just  recently,  the  people  of  my  State 
were  rendered  powerless  when  a  chick- 
en farmer  dumped  thousands  of  gallons 
of  poultry  waste  into  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Illinois  River.  They  were  forced 
to  watch  helplessly  as  over  21,000  fish 
were  killed  in  their  natural  habitat. 
This  most  recent  incident  highlights 
the  urgent  need  for  this  type  of  protec- 
tion for  State-designated  wild  and  sce- 
nic rivers. 

My  home  State  has  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  protect  the  natural  beauty 
and  inherent  values  of  the  Illinois 
River  from  pollution  and  degradation. 
We  are  currently  trying  to  bring  to- 
gether all  the  affected  interests  in- 
volved in  order  to  develop  the  best  plan 
for  the  river  possible.  We  are  commit- 
ted to  preserving  the  long-term  health 
of  the  Illinois  River  and  other  water  re- 


sources throughout  the  Nation  by  en- 
suring the  protection  of  State-des- 
ignated wild  and  scenic  rivers. 

The  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  currently  provides  two  meth- 
ods for  adding  a  river  to  the  national 
system.  The  first  is  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress under  section  1  of  the  bill.  The 
second  is  through  authority  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  known  as 
section  2(a)(ii).  Inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional system  is  important  because  the 
elevated  status  of  the  river  within  the 
Federal  system  serves  to  protect  the 
river  from  proposed  Federal  projects, 
permits,  or  licenses. 

Under  section  1  of  the  act.  manage- 
ment of  a  proposed  river  is  given  to  the 
Federal  Government.  A  State  whose 
Governor  petitions  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  inclusion  under  section 
2(a)(ii).  however,  is  allowed  to  design 
and  implement  their  own  management 
plan.  But  while  congressionally  recog- 
nized rivers  are  given  3  years  of  tem- 
porary protection,  section  2(a)(ii)  con- 
tains no  such  provision.  In  other  words. 
States  which  choose  to  manage  their 
river  resources  themselves  must  forgo 
protection  while  they  develop  respon- 
sible management  plans.  This  is  clear- 
ly contrary  to  the  objectives  of  the  act 
which  seek  to  preserve  rivers  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  to  future  generations  of  Americans 
to  help  preserve  our  outstanding  natu- 
ral water  resources.  The  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  has  the  po- 
tential to  encompass  a  vast  network  of 
protected  rivers  managed  by  a  wide 
array  of  potential  Federal-State-Local- 
Private  cooperative  agreements.  States 
and  authorities  who  know  the  area  best 
should  have  the  ability  to  write  their 
own  management  plans  under  the  pro- 
tective umbrella  of  the  national  sys- 
tem. My  legislation  would  assure 
States  that  any  initiatives  they  have 
undertaken  will  not  be  undermined  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  592 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrPLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State-Des- 
ignated Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Protection 
Act". 

SEC.  2.  PROTECTION  OF  STATE-DESIGNATED  RIV- 
ERS. 

(a)  Is  General.— Section  2(a)  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1273(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  sen- 
tence the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "Begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  receipt  of  an  application 
by  the  Secretary  under  clause  (ii)  and  until 
the  earlier  of  the  date  of  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval by  the  Secretary  of  the  application 


or  the  date  that  is  3  years  after  the  date  of 
receipt  of  the  application,  the  river  that  is 
the  subject  of  the  application  shall  be  pro- 
tected as  if  the  river  were  included  in  the 
system.". 

(b)  Transition  Provision.— a  river  for 
which  an  application  under  section  2(a)(il)  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1273(a)(ii))  is  pending  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  protected  as  described  in  the 
third  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)),  except  that  the  pro- 
tection shall  begin  on  the  date  of  receipt  of 
the  application  and  continue  until  the  ear- 
lier of  the  date  of  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  application  or  the  date  that  is  3  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr. 
Bradley.   Mr.    DeConcini,   Mr. 
Daschle,    Mr.    Jeffords,    Mr. 
Simon.   Mr.   Kohl,    Mrs.    Fein- 
stein,      Mr.      MITCHELL.      Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr. 
Conrad): 
S.  596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    to    provide    im- 
proved child  welfare  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

family  preservation  and  child  protection 

reform  act 
*  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  an  important 
and  comprehensive  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion—the Family  Preservation  and 
Child  Protection  Reform  Act.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  address  our  Nation's  se- 
rious child  abuse  crisis.  I  am  proud  to 
be  joined  by  Senator  Kit  Bond,  and 
other  distinguished  cosponsors. 

Reform  of  our  child  welfare  system 
to  meet  the  needs  of  vulnerable  chil- 
dren and  troubled  families  must  be  a 
priority.  Last  week  at  a  conference  of 
child  advocates.  President  Clinton  an- 
nounced his  commitment  to  develop  a 
child  welfare  initiative.  This  is  tremen- 
dous news,  and  I  am  eager  to  work  with 
our  President. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made 
already  on  this  issue.  Thanks  to  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Bentsen  and  Rep- 
resentative Downey,  this  proposal  was 
passed  last  year  as  part  of  H.R.  11,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1992.  Unfortunately, 
the  entire  bill  was  ultimately  vetoed 
on  November  4,  1992  after  Congress  had 
adjourned. 

This  year  we  have  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  build  on  this  work  and 
enact  needed  reform.  The  bill  intro- 
duced today  is  a  strong  blueprint  for 
necessary  changes  in  our  child  welfare 
services.  And  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  President  and  Secretary 
Shalala  to  enact  needed  reform  this 
year. 

Our  package  is  called  CPR  because  it 
is  urgent.  Child  protection  reform  is 
crucial.  Child  abuse  and  neglect  con- 
stitute a  national  emergency  of  dan- 
gerous and  costly  proportions.  Growing 
poverty,  declining  family  income  and 
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unemployment  together  with  social 
isolation,  homeless,  substance  abuse, 
and  its  attendant  violence,  are  rav- 
aging communities,  shattering  fami- 
lies, and  victimizing  our  children.  In 
1991,  there  were  2.7  million  reports  of 
child  abuse  or  neglect.  These  grim  sta- 
tistics mean  every  12  seconds  there  is  a 
report  of  child  abuse  or  neglect.  And 
every  day,  nearly  four  children  die 
from  abuse  or  neglect — most  before 
reaching  their  first  birthday.  Such  sta- 
tistics sound  an  alarm  that  demands 
serious  action  and  intervention. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Children,  I  learned  first- 
hand of  the  plight  of  these  children  and 
their  families.  In  West  Virginia,  we  vis- 
ited families  in  their  rural  homes  and 
heard  of  their  frustrations  that  have 
overwhelmed  far  too  many  families 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet.  In  Los 
Angeles,  we  spent  a  day  in  juvenile 
court,  watching  judges  trying  to  cope 
with  difficult  cases  and  decisions  with 
only  a  few  minutes  time.  We  visited 
with  dedicated  and  compassionate  so- 
cial workers,  court  personnel,  and 
judges  who  have  been  overcome  by  the 
skyrocketing  numbers  of  seriously 
troubled  children  and  their  families. 

We  visited  hospital  neonatal  units, 
and  I  have  personally  held  2-  and  3- 
pound  babies  who  are  often  the  helpless 
victims  of  their  mother's  addiction  to 
drugs.  We  learned  of  foster  parents 
striving  to  care  for  abandoned  and  ne- 
glected children  as  their  own. 

Based  on  such  experiences  and  fur- 
ther research,  the  Commission  unani- 
mously recommended  detailed  actions 
for  improving  the  well-being  of  these 
vulnerable  children  and  their  families 
throughout  the  country  in  its  report, 
"Beyond  Rhetoric,"  issued  in  June 
1991. 

The  Family  Preservation  and  Child 
Protection  Reform  Act  follows  the 
Commission's  guidelines.  It  represents 
a  critical  effort  to  move  the  Congress, 
the  President,  and  our  Nation  beyond 
rhetoric,  and  would  dedicate  $2.2  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years  to  positive 
and  cost-effective  investment  in  the 
lives  and  future  of  some  of  the  most 
vulnerable  children  and  troubled  fami- 
lies in  our  Nation. 

The  legislation  calls  for  fundamental 
change  with  new  investments  in  pre- 
vention and  family  preservation.  It 
seeks  to  strengthen  foster  care  pro- 
grams. Both  are  crucial  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  vulnerable  children. 

The  primary  focus  of  our  initiative  is 
the  innovative  family  preservation 
services.  Such  services  have  been  found 
to  be  particularly  effective  in  strength- 
ening families,  helping  them  overcome 
serious  problems  and  crises,  projjerly 
care  for  their  children,  and  remain  to- 
gether or  reunify  after  an  initial  sepa- 
ration. The  Family  Preservation  and 
Child  Protection  Reform  Act  gives 
States  much  needed  resources  and 
broad  flexibility  to  plan,  develop,  ex- 


pand, or  operate  intensive,  home-based 
prevention  and  intervention  services 
designed  to  help  children  at  risk  of  fos- 
ter care  placement  remain  with  their 
families  and  children  in  foster  care  to 
return  to  their  families,  as  well  as  the 
range  of  followup  and  family  support 
services  designed  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  parents  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  need  for  such  services  grew  dra- 
matically throughout  the  1980's  as 
child  abuse  and  neglect  reports  esca- 
lated rapidly.  Yet  the  Federal  funds  for 
the  title  IV-B  Child  Welfare  Services 
Program  remained  grossly  inad- 
equate— real  Federal  spending  for  title 
TV-B  per  child  reported  abused  or  ne- 
glected dropped  precipitously  between 
1981  and  1991. 

To  reverse  this  trend,  our  legislation 
would  allocate  critical  new  funding  to 
States  on  a  matching  basis  under  a  new 
capped  entitlement  component  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Services  Program  to  pro- 
mote essential  and  cost-effective  fam- 
ily support  services. 

Another  key  component  to  respond 
to  today's  crisis  is  to  address  the  sub- 
stance abuse  epidemic  devastating 
children  and  families  in  urban,  subur- 
ban, and  rural  areas  alike.  The  paren- 
tal abuse  of  crack  cocaine,  alcohol,  and 
other  dangerous  substances  has  become 
a  major  factor  in  the  abuse  and  neglect 
of  children,  the  placement  of  infants 
and  children  in  foster  care,  and  the 
general  overload  of  our  Nation's  al- 
ready floundering  child  welfare  sys- 
tems. 

A  recent  Boston  study  indicated  pa- 
rental alcohol  or  drug  abuse  was  a  fac- 
tor in  89  percent  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect reports  involving  children  under  1 
year  of  age.  The  number  of  children  in 
foster  care  has  increased  by  over  50 
percent  in  the  last  5  years,  and  a  study 
of  caseload  growth  in  New  York  and  Il- 
linois concluded  that  "the  available 
evidence  suggests  that  substance  abuse 
by  pregnant  women  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  demand  for  foster  care.  " 
The  nearly  15  percent  of  infants  esti- 
mated to  have  been  born  prenatally  ex- 
posed to  illegal  drugs  are  also  entering 
the  foster  care  system  in  record  num- 
bers. 

Comprehensive  substance  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs  can 
help  babies  be  born  healthy,  parents 
become  substance-free,  and  keep  fami- 
lies together,  but  the  lack  of  such 
treatment  for  pregnant  women  and 
mothers  is  truly  appalling.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  reported 
that  in  fiscal  year  1990,  women  ac- 
counted for  less  than  25  percent  of  all 
alcohol  treatment  admissions,  and  36 
percent  of  drug  treatment  admissions. 
Thus  the  second  critical  focus  of  the 
Family  Preservation  and  Child  Protec- 
tion Reform  Act  is  to  provide  funds  for 
comprehensive  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams and  nonmedical  support  serv- 
ices— child  care,  transportation,  nutri- 


tion, followup  services — designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  pregnant  women  and 
mothers.  Such  programs  will  be  cost- 
effective  investments  that  should  reap 
benefits  far  in  excess  of  its  costs. 

Nearly  430,000  abused,  neglected, 
abandoned,  or  seriously  troubled  chil- 
dren were  in  foster  care  in  1991,  and  ap- 
proximately 75,000  of  them  are  waiting 
to  be  adopted.  Just  as  the  numbers  of 
children  in  foster  care  has  increased 
dramatically  in  recent  years,  infants 
and  children  are  entering  out-of-home 
care  with  more  serious  and  complex 
problems  than  ever  before.  Many  of 
these  children  have  significant  phys- 
ical, mental  health,  and  developmental 
problems  associated  with  the  abuse,  ne- 
glect, and  separation  traumas  they 
have  experienced.  Yet  once  again,  Fed- 
eral support  and  assistance  has  been 
limited.  Only  about  half  the  children  in 
foster  care  are  eligible  for  Federal  aid, 
many  adolescents  leave  foster  care 
only  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  homeless, 
and  far  too  many  children  wait  years 
for  a  loving  adoptive  family.  Further, 
foster  and  adoptive  parents  are  not 
adequately  supported,  trained,  or  com- 
pensated. 

The  Family  Preservation  and  Child 
Protection  Reform  Act  would  make  nu- 
merous improvements  in  the  Federal 
Foster  Care  and  Adoption  Assistance 
Program,  title  IV-E  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act — to  help  assure  stable  and 
compassionate  care  for  children  who 
have  been  placed  in  out-of-home  care. 
It  would,  for  example,  assure  more 
children  that  adoption  assistance  that 
provides  them  a  better  chance  to  gain 
a  permanent  and  nurturing  home;  pro- 
vide foster  care  assistance  to  children 
whose  original  adoption  was  disrupted; 
and  lend  additional  help  to  youth 
struggling  to  make  the  transition  from 
foster  care  to  independent  living.  A 
critical  part  of  the  legislation  provides 
funds  to  support  respite  care  for  foster 
parents  of  children  with  special  needs 
and  problems,  and  takes  steps  to  im- 
prove the  training  of  foster  and  adop- 
tive parents. 

Child  welfare  systems  across  our 
country  that  are  responsible  for  the 
care  and  protection  of  abused,  ne- 
glected, and  vulnerable  children  have 
been  simply  overwhelmed  in  recent 
years,  and  in  too  many  States  they  re- 
main unable  to  fulfill  their  basic  obli- 
gations. This  legislation  would  take 
numerous  steps  to  shore  up  struggling 
child  welfare  agencies.  It  would  greatly 
improve  research,  evaluations,  and 
data  collection  efforts,  as  well  as  the 
overall  coordination  and  delivery  of 
child  welfare  services.  It  would  support 
demonstation  efforts  designed  to  test 
promising  innovative  and  cost-effective 
services  for  vulnerable  children  and 
troubled  families.  It  would  improve  the 
training  of  child  welfare  staff  as  well  as 
foster  and  adoptive  parents.  In  all 
these  areas,  the  legislation  promotes 
flexibility  at  the  State  and  community 


level  while  assuring  overall  account- 
ability. 

Enactment  of  child  welfare  reform 
would  signal  that  we  are  serious  about 
our  commitment  to  vulnerable  chil- 
dren and  troubled  families.  It  is  time 
to  move  beyond  rhetoric  toward  action. 
This  legislation  would  be  a  major  step 
toward  enacting  key  recommendations 
of  the  Children's  Commission  for  vul- 
nerable children  and  families.  I  am 
deeply  committed  to  following  through 
and  pushing  to  enact  the  Children 
Commission  bold  agenda  into  law. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  an 
effort  that  is  not  only  the  right  thing 
to  do  for  these  children  and  their  fami- 
lies, but  an  investment  in  the  future  of 
our  country. 

Working  together  with  President 
Clinton  and  other  Members,  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  can  forge  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  child  welfare  reform  based 
on  these  fundamental  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and 
the  legislative  summary  be  printed  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  596 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE;  REFERENCE;  TABLE  OF 
CONTENTS, 

(a)  Short  TrrtE.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Family  Preservation  and  Child  Protec- 
tion Reform  Act". 

(b)  Reference.— Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  In  terms  of 
an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(c)  Table  of  Contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  this  Act  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  reference;  table  of  con- 
tents. 

Sec.  2.  Findings. 

Sec.  3.  Child  welfare  services  designed  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  fami- 
lies, and  substance  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment. 

Sec.  4.  Grant  program  for  State  court  sys- 
tems to  assess  and  improve  pro- 
cedures in  child  welfare  cases. 

Sec.  5.  State  directory  of  services. 

Sec.  6.  Required  protections  for  foster  chil- 
dren. 

Sec.  7.  States  required  to  report  on  meas- 
ures taken  to  comply  with  the 
Indian  Child  Welfare  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Reports  on  child  welfare  services  and 
expenditures. 

Sec.  9.  Involvement  of  private  parties  in  the 
development  of  State  plans. 

Sec.  10.  Comprehensive  service  projects. 

Sec.  11.  Dissolved  adoptions. 

Sec.  12.  Extension  of  definition  of  children 
with  special  needs. 

Sec.  13.  Study  of  reasonable  efforts  require- 
ment by  advisory  committee. 

Sec.  14.  Adoption  expense  deduction. 

Sec.  15.  Periodic  reevaluation  of  foster  care 
maintenance  payments. 

Sec.  16.  Case  review  system  requirements. 


Sec.  17.  Health  care  plans  for  foster  chil- 
dren. 

Sec.  18.  Placement  accountability. 

Sec.  19.  Independent  living. 

Sec.  20.  Elimination  of  foster  care  ceilings 
and  of  authority  to  transfer  un- 
used foster  care  funds  to  child 
welfare  services  programs. 

Sec.  21.  Regulations  for  training  of  agency 
staff  and  of  foster  and  adoptive 
parents. 

Sec.  22.  Foster  and  adoptive  parent  training. 

Sec.  23.  Child  welfare  tralneeships. 

Sec.  24.  Publication  of  program  data. 

Sec.  25.  Review  of  child  welfare  activities. 

Sec.  26.  Automated  systems. 

Sec.  27.  Research  and  evaluations. 

Sec.  28.  Child  welfare  demonstration 
projects. 

Sec.  29.  Demonstration  of  independent  liv- 
ing services  for  young  adults. 

Sec.  30.  Home  rebuilders  demonstration 
project. 

Sec.  31.  Commission  on  childhood  disability. 

Sec.  32.  Effect  of  failure  to  carry  out  State 
plan. 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1 )  Child  abuse  and  neglect  is  a  growing  na- 
tional crisis  of  dangerous  and  costly  propor- 
tions, as  an  alarming  number  of  America's 
children  are  becoming  the  innocent  victims 
of  families  shattered  by  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment, homelessness,  drugs,  violence,  isola- 
tion, and  despair. 

(2)  More  than  2,600,000  children,  or  7,381 
each  day,  were  repwrtedly  abused  or  ne- 
glected in  1991,  an  increase  of  more  than  150 
percent  in  a  decade:  and  1,383  children,  or 
more  than  3  each  day,  and  most  of  them 
under  one  year  of  age.  died  from  abuse  or  ne- 
glect in  1991. 

(3)  Parental  substance  abuse  has  become  a 
major  factor  in  child  abuse  and  neglect;  and 
as  many  as  15  percent  of  newborns  have  been 
exposed  in  utero  to  crack  cocaine,  mari- 
juana, and  other  illegal  drugs. 

(4)  More  than  400.000  children  who  have 
been  abused,  neglected,  abandoned,  or  trou- 
bled now  live  in  out-of-home  foster  care,  an 
increase  of  more  than  50  percent  over  the 
last  5  years:  and  more  than  30,000  vulnerable 
children  are  now  awaiting  adoption. 

(5)  Skyrocketing  caseloads  have  over- 
whelmed the  State  child  welfare  systems  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  and  protection  of 
abused,  neglected,  and  vulnerable  children 
and  troubled  families;  and  Federal  support 
for  comprehensive  child  welfare  services 
have  been  severely  limited. 

(6)  Comprehensive  services  to  support  fam- 
ilies should  be  offered  to  help  prevent  abuse, 
neglect,  and  family  disintegration. 

(7)  Substance  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment must  be  provided  for  pregnant  and 
parenting  women  in  order  to  prevent  the 
birth  of  drug-exposed  babies,  and  reduce  the 
incidence  of  child  abuse,  neglect,  family  sep- 
aration, and  violence. 

(8)  It  is  estimated  that  every  Jl  spent  on 
alcohol  and  drug  treatment  saves  $11.54  in 
health  and  criminal  justice  costs. 

(9)  Quality  foster  care,  adoption  assistance, 
and  independent  living  services  should  be 
provided  to  ensure  that  abused,  neglected, 
and  troubled  children  and  youth  receive  the 
help  and  support  such  children  and  youth 
need  to  become  healthy  and  productive 
adults. 

SEC.  3.  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  DESIGNED  TO 
STRENGTHEN  AND  PRESERVE  FAMI- 
LIES, AND  SUBSTA.NCE  ABUSE  PRE- 
VENTION AND  TREATMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  B  of  title  IV  (42 
U.S.C.  620-628)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  the  heading  and  inserting 
the  following: 

"PART  B— CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 
"Subpart  1— Child  Welfare  Services"; 

(2)  in  section  423(a)  (42  U.S.C.  623(a)).  by 
striking  "this  part"  and  inserting  "this  sub- 
part"; 

(3)  in  section  428(b)  (42  U.S.C.  628(b)),  by  in- 
serting "or  432,  as  appropriate  "  after  "421"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Subpart  2 — Innovative  Family  Services 

"SEC.  430,  ENTITLEMENT. 

"(a)  In  General.— For  payments  to  which 
States  are  entitled  under  this  subpart,  there 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  innovative  services  amount  for  the 
fiscal  year; 

"(2)  the  substance  abuse  amount  for  the 
fiscal  year;  and 

"(3)  the  respite  care  amount  for  the  flscal 
year. 

"(b)  DEFiNmoNS.— As  used  in  subsection 
(a): 

"(1)  Innovative  services  amount.— The 
term  'innovative  services  amount'  means— 

"(A)  for  fiscal  year  1994.  $95,000,000; 

"(B)  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $235,000,000; 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1996.  $320,000,000; 

"(D)  for  fiscal  year  1997,  $340,000,000: 

"(E)  for  fiscal  year  1998.  $385,000,000;  and 

"(F)  for  fiscal  year  1999  and  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.  $365,000,000.  increased  by  the 
percentage  (if  any)  by  which — 

"(i)  the  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (as  defined  in  section  1(0(5)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986)  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  June  30  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  fiscal  year;  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (as  so  defined)  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  on  June  30.  1997. 

"(2)  Substance  abuse  amount.— The  term 
•substance  abuse  amount'  means — 

"(A)  for  fiscal  year  1994.  $40,000,000: 

"(B)  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $90,000,000: 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1996.  $110,000,000: 

"(D)  for  fiscal  year  1997,  $115,000,000: 

"(E)  for  fiscal  year  1998,  $125,000,000;  and 

"(F)  for  fiscal  year  1999  and  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  $125,000,000,  increased  by  the 
percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(i)  the  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (as  defined  in  section  1(f)(5)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986)  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  June  30  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  fiscal  year;  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (as  so  defined)  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  on  June  30,  1997. 

"(3)  Respite  care  amount.— The  term  'res- 
pite care  amount'  means— 

"(A)  for  fiscal  year  1995.  $30,000,000: 

"(B)  for  fiscal  year  1996.  $55,000,000; 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1997.  $65,000,000; 

"(D)  for  fiscal  year  1998.  $85,000,000;  and 

"(E)  for  fiscal  year  1999  and  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year.  $85,000,000.  increased  by  the 
percentage  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(i)  the  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (as  defined  in  section  1(f)(5)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986)  for  the  12- 
rnonth  period  ending  on  June  30  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  fiscal  year:  exceeds 

"(ii)  the  average  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (as  so  defined)  for  the  12-month  period 
ending  on  June  30.  1997. 

-SEC.  431.  EUGIBILrrY  FOR  FUNDa 

"(a)  iNNOVA'nvE  Services  amount  — 

"(1)     SUB.MISSION    of    state     PLAN     AMEND- 

ME.NTS.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  from 
its    allotment    of   the    innovative    services 
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amount  for  any  fiscal  year,  a  State  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  for  approval,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  State  plan  under  this 
part,  a  detailed  description  of  the  services 
that  the  State  intends  to  provide  through 
the  use  of  such  funds  during  the  fiscal  year 
that  includes — 

"(A)  a  strategy  for  the  fiscal  year  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  services  to  families 
In  the  State  any  child  of  which  has  been  or 
Is  at  risk  of  being  placed  outside  the  home, 
with  other  State  programs  and  services: 

"(B)  an  assurance  that  the  State  will  not 
use  any  of  such  funds  to  supplant  Federal, 
State,  or  local  funds  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses; 

"(C)  an  explanation  of  how  such  funds  will 
be  used,  during  the  fiscal  year,  to  expand 
services  available  to  such  families,  includ- 
ing— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  service  programs 
to  be  provided  through  the  use  of  such  funds: 

"(ii)  the  goals  of  the  programs:  and 

"(iii)  a  description  of  the  populations  to 
which  the  programs  will  be  targeted,  with  an 
assurance  that  the  populations  will  consist 
of— 

"(I)(aa)  families  any  child  of  which  is  in 
foster  care: 

"(bb)  families  any  child  of  which  has  been 
In  foster  care:  or 

"(cc)  families  any  child  of  which  is  at  risk 
of  being  placed  in  foster  care:  and 

"(II)  such  other  kinds  of  families  as  the 
State  may  select;  and 

"(D)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  by  regulation. 

"(2)  Deadline  for  submission.— To  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  funds  from  its  allotment  of 
the  innovative  services  amount  for  a  fiscal 
year,  a  State  shall  comply  with  paragraph 
(1)- 

"(A)  for  fiscal  year  1994,  not  later  than 
such  date  as  the  Secretary  may  require:  and 

"(B)  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year,  not 
later  than  the  July  1  of  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Report  on  goals.— Not  later  than 
such  date  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  each 
State  which  receives  funds  under  this  sub- 
part shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report 
containing  a  statement  of  goals  that  the 
State  expects  to  achieve  during  the  5-year 
period  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1994 
through  the  use  of  such  funds. 

"(b)  Substance  Abuse  A.mount.— To  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  funds  from  the  allotment  to 
a  State  of  the  substance  abuse  amount  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  (in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  written  as- 
surances tha^- 

"(1)  the  total  amount  of  funds  expended  by 
the  State  (and  any  political  subdivision 
thereof)  from  non-Federal  sources  to  provide 
nonmedical  substance  abuse  treatment  sup- 
port services  for  the  fiscal  year  will  not  be 
less  than  the  total  amount  so  expended  for 
the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(2)  an  individual  who  is  referred  by  a 
State  agency  described  in  section  422(b)(1)  to 
a  program  provided  with  funds  from  the  al- 
lotment shall  be  given  priority  in  admission 
to  the  program. 

•SEC.  432.  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES. 

"The  Secretary  shall  allot  separately  the 
innovative  services  amount,  the  substance 
abuse  amount,  and  the  respite  care  amount 
for  any  fiscal  year,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Allotments  to  territories.— The  al- 
lotment for  any  fiscal  year  to  each  of  the  ju- 
risdictions of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa  shall  be  determined  in  the 


same  manner  in  which  the  allotment  to  the 
jurisdiction  is  determined  under  section  421. 

"(2)  Other  allotments.- 

"(A)  Ln  general.— The  allotment  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  each  other  State  shall— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  the  innovative  services 
amount,  equal— 

"(I)  the  innovative  services  amount  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  remains  unallotted  after  the 
application  of  paragraph  d)  of  this  section; 
multiplied  by 

"(II)  the  food  stamp  percentage  of  the 
State  for  the  fiscal  year: 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  the  substance  abuse 
amount,  equal— 

"(I)  the  substance  abuse  amount  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  remains  unallotted  after  the 
application  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section: 
multiplied  by 

"(II)  the  food  stamp  percentage  of  the 
State  for  the  fiscal  year;  and 

"(iii)  in  the  case  of  the  respite  care 
amount,  equal— 

"(I)  the  respite  care  amount  for  the  fiscal 
year  that  remains  unallotted  after  the  appli- 
cation of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section:  multi- 
plied by 

"(II)  a  ratio  equal  to— 

"(aa)  the  average  number  of  children  in  the 
State  who  received  foster  care  maintenance 
payments  under  section  472  for  the  most  re- 
cent 3-year  period  for  which  such  informa- 
tion is  available:  divided  by 

"(bb)  the  average  number  of  children  In  the 
United  States  who  received  foster  care  main- 
tenance payments  under  section  472  for  such 
3-year  period. 

"(B)  Food  stamp  perce.ntaoe  defined.— As 
used  in  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "food 
stamp  percentage'  means,  with  respect  to  a 
State  and  a  fiscal  year,  the  average  number 
of  children  receiving  food  stamp  benefits  in 
the  State  for  the  4th.  3rd.  and  2nd  preceding 
fiscal  years,  as  determined  from  sample  sur- 
veys made  under  section  16(c)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  average  number  of  children  receiving 
food  stamp  benefits  in  all  of  the  States  (to 
which  this  paragraph  applies)  for  such  pre- 
ceding fiscal  years,  as  so  determined. 

"SEC.  433.  REALLOTMENTS. 

•(a)  In  General.— The  amount  of  any  al- 
lotment to  a  State  under  section  432  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  the  State  has  not  expended 
by  the  end  of  the  immediately  succeeding 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  reallotment, 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  fix,  to  other  States  which  the 
Secretary  determines — 

■■(1)  in  the  case  of  the  innovative  services 
amount  and  the  substance  abuse  amount, 
have  complied  with  section  431  for  the  2nd 
succeeding  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  need  sums  exceeding  the  sums  allotted 
to  such  States  under  sections  421  and  432  for 
the  2nd  succeeding  fiscal  year,  to  carry  out 
their  State  plans  under  this  part  for  the  2nd 
succeeding  fiscal  year:  and 

"(3)  will  be  able  to  use  such  excess  sums 
during  the  2nd  or  3rd  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Distribution  Formula.— Any  amount 
available  for  reallotment  shall  be  reallotted 
among  the  other  States  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  on  the  same  basis  as  allotments 
are  made  under  section  432. 

"(c)  Treatment  of  Reallotments.— Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sec- 
tion is  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  allotment  of 
the  State  under  section  432. 

-SEC.  434.  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES. 

■(a)  Ln  General.— 

"(1)  Innovative  services  amount.— From 
the  sums  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
430(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  each  State  which 


has  complied  with  section  431  for  the  fiscal 
year  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
Secretary  from  the  allotment  to  the  State 
under  section  433  of  the  innovative  services 
amount,  and  the  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  pay  to  the  State,  an  amount  equal  to 
75  percent  of  the  total  amount  expended  by 
the  State  during  the  fiscal  year  under  the 
plan  (Including  administrative  costs)  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  435. 

"(2)  Substance  abuse  amount.— From  the 
sums  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
430(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Governor  of 
each  State  which  has  a  plan  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  422  and  has  complied 
with  section  431  for  the  fiscal  year  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  Secretary  from 
the  allotment  to  the  State  under  section  433 
of  the  substance  abuse  amount,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  an  amount  equal  to  75 
percent  of  the  total  amount  expended  by  the 
State  in  accordance  with  section  436  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Respite  care  amount.— From  the 
sums  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
430(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  each  State  which 
has  a  plan  developed  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 422  and  has  complied  with  section  431  for 
the  fiscal  year  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Secretary  from  the  allotment  to 
the  State  under  section  433  of  the  respite 
care  amount,  and  the  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  the  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 437  during  the  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Administrative  Provisions.— 

"(1)  Estimates.— Before  each  calendar 
quarter,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the 
amount  to  be  paid  with  respect  to  each  State 
under  this  section  for  the  quarter. 

"(2)  PAYME.NTS.— From  that  portion  of  each 
allotment  of  each  State,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  the  amount  estimated  under  paragraph 
(1).  reduced  or  increased,  as  the  case  may  be. 
by  any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under 
this  subsection)  by  which  the  Secretary  finds 
that  any  such  estimate  for  a  prior  quarter 
was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  paid  with  respect  to  the 
State  under  this  subsection  for  such  prior 
quarter. 

"(c)  Availability  of  Funds.— The  amount 
to  which  a  State  is  entitled  under  this  part 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  to  the 
State  for  the  fiscal  year  and  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"SEC,  435.  INNOVATIVE  SERVICES. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  State  which  re- 
ceives funds  paid  to  the  State  under  section 
434(a)(1)  shall  use  the  funds  to  plan,  develop, 
expand,  operate,  or  evaluate— 

"(1)  service  programs  designed  to  help  chil- 
dren— 

"(A)  where  appropriate,  return  to  families 
(including  adoptive  families)  from  which 
they  have  been  removed;  or 

"(B)  be  placed  for  adoption,  with  a  legal 
guardian,  or,  if  adoption  or  legal  guardian- 
ship is  determined  not  to  be  appropriate  for 
a  child,  in  some  other  planned,  permanent 
living  arrangement: 

"(2)  preplacement  preventive  services  pro- 
grams, such  as  intensive  family  preservation 
programs,  that  are  designed  to  help  children 
at  risk  of  foster  care  placement  remain  with 
their  families  (including  adoptive  families): 

"(3)  service  programs  designed  to  provide 
follow-up  care  to  families  (including  adop- 
tive families)  to  whom  a  child  has  been  re- 
turned after  a  foster  care  placement:  or 

"(4)  family  support  services  to  strengthen 
the  functioning  of  a  family  (including  an 
adoptive  or  foster  care  family),  such  as— 
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"(A)  services  designed  to  improve 
parenting  skills: 

"(B)  respite  care:  and 

"(C)  adult  mentoring  services  by  adult  vol- 
unteers to  low-income  or  at-risk  children  or 
young  adults  who  are  in  need  of  additional, 
on-going  contact  with  adult  role  models. 

"(b)  Maintenance  of  Effort.— Notwith- 
standing section  434,  the  amount  that  would 
otherwise  be  paid  to  a  State  under  section 
434(a)(1)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  any  amount  paid  to  the  State  under 
section  434  which  is  used  to  supplant  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  funds  used  for  pur- 
poses similar  to  those  for  which  the  innova- 
tive services  amount  is  made  available;  and 

"(2)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  total 
amount  expended  by  the  State  and  the  polit- 
ical subdivisions  thereof  from  State  and 
local  sources  for  the  provision  of  child  wel- 
fare services  (excluding  foster  care  mainte- 
nance payments  and  adoption  assistance 
payments)  during  any  fiscal  year  is  less  than 
the  total  amount  so  expended  during  fiscal 
year  1992. 

"SEC.  43«.  COMPREHENSIVE  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE 
TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  PREG- 
NANT WOMEN  AND  CARETAKER  PAR- 
ENTS. 

"(a)  In  General.— Each  State  which  re- 
ceives funds  paid  to  the  State  under  section 
434(a)(2)  shall  use  the  funds  to  plan,  develop, 
expand,  operate,  or  evaluate  a  qualified  com- 
prehensive substance  abuse  treatment  pro- 
gram, and  to  provide  nonmedical  substance 
abuse  treatment  support  services  for  quali- 
fied individuals  under  the  program. 

"(b)  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall  require 
each  State  with  respect  to  which  payments 
under  section  434(a)(2)  are  received  to  report 
(in  such  manner  and  form  and  at  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate) such  information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  Secretary  and  the  Con- 
gress to  evaluate  the  operation  and  effective- 
ness of  the  program  and  services  provided 
pursuant  to  this  section,  including— 

"(1)  the  number  of  individuals  participat- 
ing in  the  program  in  the  State; 

"(2)  any  limits  imposed  by  the  State  on  the 
number  of  individuals  who  may  enroll  in  the 
program;  and 

"(3)  the  number  of  individuals  on  any  wait- 
ing list  maintained  by  the  State  for  partici- 
pation in  the  program. 

"(c)  Definitioss.- As  used  in  this  section: 

"(1)  Nonmedical  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment support  services.— The  term  non- 
medical substance  abuse  treatment  support 
services'  means— 

"(A)  home  visitation  services,  nutrition 
services,  child  care,  and  parenting  education; 

"(B)  substance  abuse  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  follow-up  services  (to  the  extent 
such  services  are  not  furnished  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX):  and 

"(C)  any  other  services  (such  as  room  and 
board  at  a  residential  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment facility  for  a  qualified  individual  and. 
where  appropriate,  the  individual's  child) 
that  are  determined  by  the  State  (in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary)  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  support  the  participation  of  a  qualified  in- 
dividual in  a  qualified  comprehensive  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  program. 

"(2)  Qualified  individual.— The  term 
'qualified  individual'  means  an  individual 
who  is — 

"(A)  a  pregnant  woman  or  caretaker  par- 
ent who  is  eligible  for  medical  assistance 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX; 

■■(B)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  any  other 
pregnant  woman  or  caretaker  parent  whose 


income  does  not  exceed  an  amount  specified 
by  the  State;  and 

"(C)  where  appropriate,  any  child  of  an  in- 
dividual specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B). 

"(3)  Qualified  comprehensive  substance 
abuse  treatment  pr(Xjram.— The  term 
■qualified  comprehensive  substance  abuse 
treatment  program"  means  a  program,  estab- 
lished by  a  State,  thatr— 

■'(A)  makes  available  to  qualified  individ- 
uals (either  directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  others)  at  least  the  following 
services: 

"(i)  substance  abuse  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  follow  up  services  (on  an  out- 
patient basis  and.  at  the  option  of  the  State, 
in  a  residential  facility): 

"(ii)  prenatal,  gynecological,  and  pediatric 
medical  services; 

"(iii)  transportation:  and 

"(iv)  nonmedical  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment support  services: 

"(B)  provides  for  appropriate  coordination 
of  substance  abuse  treatment-related  medi- 
cal services  furnished  to  individuals  under 
the  program  (under  title  V  or  XIX)  and  non- 
medical substance  abuse  support  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  section 
434(a)(2);  and 

"(C)  is  administered  by  an  agency  (or  agen- 
cies) designated  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 

■■(4)  Caretaker  parent.— The  term  -care- 
taker parent'  means  a  parent  who  personally 
provides  (or  expects  to  provide)  care  for  a 
child. 

-SEC.  437.  RESPITE  CARE. 

"(a)  Ln  General.— Each  State  which  re- 
ceives funds  paid  to  the  State  under  section 
434(a)(3)  shall  use  the  funds  to  provide  res- 
pite care  to  any  family  which  operates  a  fos- 
ter family  home  for  1  or  more  foster  children 
who  the  State  determines  have  special  needs, 
in  accordance  with  all  applicable  State  and 
local  standards  and  guidelines  and  in  the 
least  restrictive  setting  consistent  with  the 
special  needs  of  such  child  or  children. 

•■(b)  Respite  Care  Defined.— As  used  in 
subsection  (a),  the  term  ■respite  care'  means, 
with  respect  to  the  family  of  a  foster  child, 
care  authorized  by  a  State,  or  provided  by  a 
public  or  private  agency  designated  by  a 
State,  to  provide  temporary  relief  for  the 
foster  parent  caregiver  or  caregivers  of  the 
child. 

"SEC.  438.  EVALCA'nONS;  REPORT. 

•■(a)  Evaluations.— (l)( A)  The  Secretary 
shall,  directly  or  under  contract  with  1  or 
more  independent  research  organizations, 
conduct  evaluations  of  programs  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  435  in  accordance  with 
criteria  that  the  Secretary  shall  establish, 
and  in  accordance  with  requirements  that 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(Bi  In  developing  the  criteria  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with— 

■■(i)  individuals  who  administer  programs 
under  this  part  and  part  E; 

■•(li)  private,  nonprofit  organizations  with 
an  interest  in  child  welfare:  and 

■■(iii)  other  individuals  and  organizations 
with  recognized  expertise  in  the  evaluation 
of  child  welfare  services  programs  or  other 
related  programs. 

"(2)  Program  evaluations  conducted  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall— 

■■(.•\)  use  methodologies  to  measure  out- 
comes with  respect  to  children  and  families 
who  participate  in  the  programs  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  that  enable  comparison  with 
similar  outcome  measurements  of  children 
and  families  who  have  not  received  the  serv- 
ices offered  by  such  programs:  and 


"(B)  include  an  assessment  of  family  func- 
tioning. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  the  program  evalua- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that,  where  appropriate 
and  feasible,  an  appropriate  pwrtion  of  such 
evaluations  shall  use  experimental  and  con- 
trol groups  (Of  a  sample  size  determined  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  statistical  prac- 
tices). 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  proce- 
dures to  facilitate  the  coordination  of  eval- 
uations conducted  by  the  Secretary  and  by 
the  States. 

"(B)  Upon  request  by  a  State,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
facilitate  the  planning  and  design  of  pro- 
gram evaluations  under  this  subsection. 

■■(b)  Report.— For  fiscal  year  1996.  and  an- 
nually thereaaer  until  the  programs  author- 
ized under  this  section  are  completed,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  includes— 

"(1)  information  concerning  the  status  of 
evaluations  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  findings  from  the  evaluations: 

"(3)  information  concerning  the  status  of 
the  evaluations  conducted  by  States  under 
this  section;  and 

•■(4)  a  summary  of  the  findings  from  the 
State  evaluations  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3). 

'■(C)    ALTHORIZA-nON    OF   APPROPRIATIONS.— 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997. 
and  1998.  the  sum  of  $8,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall,  upon  completion  of  a 
review  of  the  evaluations  conducted  under 
section  438(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
the  Secretary  and  by  States  (but  not  later 
than  December  1,  1997),  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  includes  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  to — 

(1)  improve  child  and  family  services  pro- 
vided under  title  IV  of  such  Act  to  strength- 
en families: 

(2)  reduce  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  a  child  from  home 
and  place  the  child  in  foster  care: 

(3)  promote  the  reunification  of  families  of 
children  who  have  been  placed  in  foster  care: 
and 

(4)  promote  planned,  permanent  living  ar- 
rangements for  children,  including  adoption, 
where  appropriate. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1993,  and  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  to  such  pay- 
ments for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

SEC,  4.  GRANT  PROGRAM  FOR  STATE  COURT  SYS- 
TEMS TO  ASSESS  AND  IMPROVE 
PROCEDURES  IN  CHILD  WELFARE 
CASES. 

(a)  L\  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  make  grants  in 
accordance  with  this  section  to  the  highest 
State  courts  to  conduct  assessments  of  the 
procedures  and  functions  of  the  State  courts 
in  carrying  out  parts  B  and  E  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  to  implement 
recommendations  for  improvements  in  such 
procedures  and  functions  based  on  the  as- 
sessments. 

(b)  Assessments.— The  assessment  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  is  designed  to  as- 
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sess  how  the  State  courts  are  performing  the 
activities  required  of  them  by  or  under  State 
laws  enacted  pursuant  to  parts  B  and  E  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  to 
make  recommendations  on  how  to  Improve 
the  implementation  of  such  parts,  which 
shall  include  the  following: 

(DA  list  of  the  requirements  imposed  on 
the  State  courts  by  or  under  State  laws  en- 
acted pursuant  to  such  parts,  and  a  list  of 
the  State  laws,  regulations,  and  policies  that 
govern  the  implementation  of  such  require- 
ments. 

(2)  A  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
State  law  requires  procedural  safeguards  for 
children  and  their  parents  with  respect  to 
each  type  of  proceeding  held  by  State  courts 
pursuant  to  the  State  laws  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1>. 

(3)  A  quantitative  and  qualitative  evalua- 
tion of  how  each  requirement  of  such  parts  is 
being  carried  out  in  the  State,  including  the 
following: 

(A)  The  circumstances  under  which,  and 
the  frequency  with  which,  the  procedural 
safeguards  described  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  are  provided. 

(B)  Whether,  during  court  proceedings,  evi- 
dence is  presented  and  arguments  are  made 
that  address  the  Tindings  and  determinations 
required  by  the  State  laws  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1).  and.  if  so.  the  amount  and  suf- 
ficiency of  time  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  such  evidence  and  the  making  of  such  ar- 
guments. 

(C)  The  extent  to  which  the  procedures  and 
practices  of  the  State  courts  are  reasonably 
in  accord  with  recommended  standards  of  na- 
tional organizations  concerned  with  perma- 
nent placement  for  foster  children. 

(4)  The  effect  of  judicial  caseloads  and  case 
assignments  on  the  quality  of  court  proceed- 
ings. 

(5)  Recommendations  on  how  to  better 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  parts,  and  to 
improve  the  implementation  by  the  State 
courts  of  the  State  laws  enacted  pursuant  to 
such  parts,  including  any  changes  in  law. 
regulation,  procedure,  judicial  manpower,  ju- 
dicial case  assignments,  judicial  caseloads, 
judicial  data  collection,  judicial  education, 
and  requirements  for  court-appointed  legal 
representatives  for  parents  and  children. 

(C)  APPLICATIONS.— 

(1)  Fiscal  year  1995.— In  order  for  a  highest 
State  court  to  become  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  for  fiscal  year  1995.  the 
court  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  appli- 
cation which,  at  a  minimum,  contains  the 
following: 

(A)  A  timetable  for  conducting  and  com- 
pleting the  assessment  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  during  fiscal  year  1995. 

(B)  A  budget  for  the  assessment  described 
in  subsection  (b).  the  method  which  is  to  be 
used  to  conduct  the  assessment,  and  a  state- 
ment of  how  courts  are  to  be  selected  for  in- 
clusion in  the  assessment. 

(C)  A  certification  that  the  head  of  the 
State  agency  responsible  for  children  in 
State-supervised  foster  care.  and.  if  applica- 
ble, the  State  foster  care  citizen  review 
board  or  the  State  organization  of  citizen  re- 
view boards,  has  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view and  comment  on  a  draft  of  the  applica- 
tion before  its  submission.  Such  certification 
must  include  a  copy  of  such  comments. 

(D)  A  description  of  how  the  court  is  to 
consult  and  cooperate  with  the  head  of  the 
State  agency  responsible  for  children  in 
State-supervised  foster  care.  and.  if  applica- 
ble, the  State  foster  care  citizen  review 
board  or  the  State  organization  of  citizen  re- 
view boards,  in  developing  and  conducting 
the  assessment  described  in  subsection  (b). 


(E)  Such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  by  regulation. 

(2)  Fiscal  year  isss.— In  order  for  a  highest 
State  court  to  become  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  for  fiscal  year  1996.  the 
court  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  appli- 
cation which  contains  the  following: 

(A)  A  copy  of  the  assessment  described  in 
subsection  (b)  that  was  conducted  and  com- 
pleted with  funds  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(B)  A  description  of  the  steps  that  were 
taken  during  the  conduct  of  the  assessment 
described  in  subsection  (b).  and  that  will  be 
taken  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appli- 
cation is  submitted,  to  consult  and  cooperate 
with  the  State  agency  responsible  for  chil- 
dren in  State-supervised  foster  care  and.  if 
applicable,  the  State  foster  care  citizen  re- 
view board  or  the  State  organization  of  citi- 
zen review  boards. 

(C)  A  specification  of  the  steps  that  will  be 
taken  to  Implement  the  recommendations 
described  in  subsection  (b)(5)  made  in  the  as- 
sessment described  in  subsection  (b).  and  to 
make  other  improvements  in  the  judicial 
handling  of  child  welfare  and  foster  care 
cases. 

(D)  Assurances  that  the  applicant  will— 

(i)  coordinate  with  the  head  of  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  children  in  State-su- 
pervised foster  care,  and  provide  the  agency 
with  a  report  on  the  actions  to  be  taken  by 
the  applicant  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  assessment: 

(ii)  after  completion  of  the  assessment  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b),  use  funds  received 
under  this  section  to— 

(I)  implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
assessment;  and 

(II)  establish  new  activities  or  programs, 
or  strengthen  existing  activities  or  pro- 
grams, to  carry  out  such  recommendations; 
and 

(ill)  not  use  funds  received  under  this  sec- 
tion to  supplant  State  or  local  funds  used  for 
similar  purposes. 

(E)  Such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  by  regulation. 

(3)  Fiscal  years  1997  and  isse.- In  order  for 
a  highest  State  court  to  become  eligible  for 
a  grant  under  this  section  for  fiscal  year  1997 
or  1996.  the  court  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  application  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  A  description  and  evaluation  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  State  courts  under  the  grant 
made  with  respect  to  an  application  submit- 
ted under  paragraph  (2)  in  improving  their 
implementation  of  parts  B  and  E  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(B)  A  description  of  the  steps  that  were 
taken  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and 
that  will  be  taken  in  the  year  for  which  the 
application  is  submitted,  to  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  head  of  the  State  agency  re- 
sponsible for  children  in  State-supervised 
foster  care  and,  if  applicable,  the  State  fos- 
ter care  citizen  review  board  or  the  State  or- 
ganization of  citizen  review  boards,  in  imple- 
menting the  recommendations  made  in  the 
assessment  described  in  subsection  (b). 

(Ci  A  specification  of  the  remaining  steps 
that  will  be  taken  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations described  in  subsection  (b)(5) 
made  in  the  assessment  described  in  sub- 
section (b).  and  to  make  other  related  im- 
provements in  the  judicial  handling  of  child 
welfare  and  foster  care  cases. 

(D)  A  reaffirmation  of  the  assurances  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(D). 

(E)  Such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  by  regulation. 

(d)  Grant  Amounts.— 


(1)  Fiscal  year  1995.— Of  the  amounts  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  for  fiscal 
year  1995.  each  highest  State  court  that  sub- 
mits an  application  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)(1)  shall  be  entitled 
to,  and  the  Secretary  shall  pay  such  court,  a 
grant  in  an  amount  equal  to— 

(A)S150,000;  plus 

(B)  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  remainder  of  such  available  amounts 
as  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  State 
who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  21  years 
bears  to  the  number  of  individuals  who  have 
not  attained  such  age  in  the  States  the  high- 
est State  courts  of  which  have  so  submitted 
such  applications. 

(2)  Fiscal  years  i996.  1997,  and  isse.— Of  the 
amounts  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
section  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1996,  1997,  and 
1998,  each  highest  State  court  that  submits 
an  application  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  entitled  to,  and  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
such  court,  a  grant  in  an  amount  equal  to — 

(A)  SI 70.000;  plus 

(B)  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  remainder  of  the  amounts  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  as  the  number  of  individ- 
uals in  the  State  who  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  21  years  bears  to  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  not  attained  such  age  in 
the  States  the  highest  State  courts  of  which 
have  so  submitted  such  applications. 

(3)  No  state  match  required  for  fiscal 

year  1995;  redistribution  OF  UNUSED  FUNDS.— 

Grant  amounts  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  to.  and  redistributed  among,  highest 
State  courts  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
420(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  paid  to. 
and  reallotted  among,  the  States  pursuant  to 
sections  423  and  424  of  such  Act.  except 
that— 

(A)  for  fiscal  year  1995.  section  423(a)  of 
such  Act  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
"100  percentum"  for  "75  percentum";  and 

(B)  amounts  shall  be  redistributed  on  the 
same  basis  as  amounts  are  distributed  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  or  (2)(B).  and  amounts  so  re- 
distributed shall  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
amounts  distributed  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
or  (2)(B).  whichever  is  applicable. 

(e)  Use  of  Grants.— 

(1)  Fiscal  year  199s.— 

(A)  Conduct  assessment.— Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B).  each  highest 
State  court  which  receives  a  grant  applied 
for  under  subsection  (c)(1)  shall  use  such 
grant  to  conduct  the  assessment  described  in 
subsection  (b). 

(B)  AUTHORirV  to  use  EXCES.S  GRANT  FUNDS 
TO  IMPLEMENT  RECO.MMENDATIONS.— Any  high- 
est State  court  which  has  grant  funds  re- 
maining after  completing  the  assessment 
may  use  the  remainder  of  the  grant  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  made  as  part  of 
the  assessment,  in  fiscal  year  1995  or  fiscal 
year  1996. 

(2)  FISCAL   YEARS    1996.    1997.    AND   1998.— Each 

highest  State  court  which  receives  a  grant 
applied  for  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  sub- 
section (c)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall— 

(A)  use  the  grant  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations made  as  part  of  the  assess- 
ment described  in  subsection  (b);  and 

(B)  expend  such  grant  in  the  fiscal  year  or 
in  the  immediately  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(f)  administrative  provisions.— 

(1)  Guidelines  for  grant  applications.— 
Within  180  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  guide- 
lines for  grant  applications  under  subsection 
(c)(1)  and  transmit  such  guidelines  to  each 
highest  State  court. 


(2)  Prompt  action  on  applications.— The 
Secretary  shall  take  prompt  action  on  each 
application  for  a  grant  under  this  section. 

(g)  Definitions.- As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  Highest  state  court.— The  term  "high- 
est State  court"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
State,  the  State  court  with  final  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  civil  matters  in  which 
State  courts  perform  a  function  assigned  by 
or  under  State  laws  enacted  pursuant  to  part 
B  or  E  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(2)  STATE.— The  term  "State"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  such  term  has  for  pur- 
poses of  parts  B  and  E  of  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

(h)  Reports  to  the  Congress.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
not  later  than  September  30,  1999.  on— 

(1)  the  information  obtained  from  the  as- 
sessments conducted  with  grants  made  under 
this  section;  and 

(2)  the  impact  of  the  grant  program  under 
this  section  on  the  procedures  and  functions 
of  the  State  courts  in  carrying  out  parts  B 
and  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(1)  Grants  Funded  Through  Innovative 
Services  Entitlement  Funds  for  Certain 
Fiscal  Years.— 

(1)  Fiscal  year  1995.— Of  the  sums  made 
available  pursuant  to  section  430  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
S15,000,000  of  the  innovative  services  amount 
(as  defined  in  section  430(b)(1)  of  such  Act) 
shall  be  used  solely  to  make  grants  to  high- 
est State  courts  under  this  section,  before 
applying  section  432  of  such  Act. 

(2)  Fiscal  years  1996.  1997,  and  i99e.— Of  the 
sums  made  available  pursuant  to  section  430 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1996,  1997.  and  1998,  $20,000,000  of  the  in- 
novative services  amount  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 430(b)(1)  of  such  Act)  shall  be  used  solely 
to  make  grants  to  highest  State  courts 
under  this  section,  before  applying  section 
432  of  such  Act. 

(j)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  5.  STATE  DIRECTORY  OF  SERVICES. 

(a)  State  Plan  Re(3UIrement.— Section 
422(b)  (42  U.S.C.  622(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 

"(9)  require  the  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  administration  of  the  plan, 
not  less  frequently  than  every  2  years,  to — 

"(A)  compile  a  detailed  directory  of  those 
service  programs  made  available  by  the 
agency  or  by  local  child  welfare  agencies  to 
families  served  by  such  agencies  that  are — 

"(i)  preplacement  preventive  services  pro- 
grams that  are  designed  to  help  children  at 
risk  of  foster  care  placement  remain  with 
their  families; 

"(ii)  service  programs  designed  to  help 
children— 

"(I)  where  appropriate,  return  to  families 
from  which  they  have  been  removed;  or 

"(II)  be  placed  for  adoption,  with  a  legal 
guardian,  or  in  some  other  planned,  perma- 
nent living  arrangement;  or 

"(ill)  service  programs  designed  to  provide 
follow-up  care  to  families  to  whom  a  child 
has  been  returned  after  a  foster  care  place- 
ment; 

"(B)  identify  in  such  directory  which  of  the 
programs  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
provides  specialized  child  welfare  services  to 
families  in  crisis  due  to  substance  abuse; 

"(C)  include  in  such  directory  such  Infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  rule; 
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"(D)  include  in  such  directory,  for  each  of 
such  programs — 

"(i)  the  name  and  address  of  the  program 
and  the  agency  or  organization  that  admin- 
isters the  program; 

"(ii)  a  description  of  the  services  offered  by 
the  program; 

"(ili)  the  number  of  individuals  the  pro- 
gram is  capable  of  serving  at  one  time;  and 

"(iv)  a  description  of  the  criteria  for  eligi- 
bility for  services  under  the  program,  includ- 
ing any  priorities  with  respect  to  who  will 
receive  such  services; 

"(E)  arrange  the  information  in  the  direc- 
tory geographically;  and 

"(F)  provide  a  copy  of  such  directory  to 
the  Secretary  and  to  all  judges  and  other  ju- 
dicial administrators,  and  all  State  agencies, 
that  are  involved  in  child  protection,  foster 
care,  and  adoption  cases.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1994.  and  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  to  such  pay- 
ments for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  6.  REQUIRED  PROTECTIONS  FOR  FOSTER 
CHILDREN. 

(a)  Elimination  of  Incentive  Funding 
Mechanisms.— 

(1)  In  general.— 

(A)  Repeal.— Section  427  (42  U.S.C.  627)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(B)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
423(a)  (42  U.S.C.  623(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "and  in  section  427". 

(2)  State  plan  required  to  provide  for 

FOSTER  care  PROTECTIONS  OF  REPEALED  SEC- 
TION 427.— Section  422(b)  (42  U.S.C.  622(b)).  as 
amended  by  section  5(a)  of  this  Act.  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8); 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(10)  provide  that  the  State  must— 

"(A)  conduct  or  have  conducted  an  inven- 
tory of  all  children  who  have  been  in  foster 
care  under  the  responsibility  of  the  State  for 
a  period  of  6  months  preceding  the  inven- 
tory, and  determine  or  have  determined — 

"(i)  the  appropriateness  of.  and  necessity 
for,  the  foster  care  placement; 

"(11)  whether  the  child  can  or  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  parents  of  the  child  or  should 
be  freed  for  adoption;  and 

"(ill)  the  services  necessary  to  facilitate 
either  the  return  of  the  child  or  the  place- 
ment of  the  child  for  adoption  or  legal  guard- 
ianship; 

"(B)  implement  and  operate,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary— 

"(i)  a  statewide  information  system  from 
which  the  status,  demographic  characteris- 
tics, location,  and  goals  for  the  placement  of 
every  child  who  is  in  foster  care,  or  who  has 
been  in  such  care  within  the  preceding  12 
months,  can  be  readily  determined; 

"(ii)  a  case  review  system  (as  defined  in 
section  475(5))  for  each  child  receiving  foster 
care  under  the  supervision  of  the  State; 

"(ill)  a  service  program  designed  to  help 
children— 

"(I)  where  appropriate,  return  to  families 
from  which  they  have  been  removed:  or 

"(II)  be  placed  for  adoption,  with  a  legal 
guardian,  or  in  some  other  planned,  perma- 
nent living  arrangement;  and 

"(iv)  a  preplacement  preventive  services 
program  designed  to  help  children  at  risk  of 
foster  care  placement  remain  with  their  fam- 
ilies; and 

"(C)(i)  review  or  have  reviewed  State  laws. 
State    administrative    and    judicial    proce- 


dures, and  agency  legal  representation  in  ef- 
fect for  children  abandoned  at  or  shortly 
after  birth;  and 

"(ii)  develop  and  implement  such  laws  and 
procedures  as  the  State  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  enable  lasting  permanent  decisions 
to  be  made  expeditiously  with  respect  to  the 
placement  of  such  children;". 

(3)  Conforming  amendments.— 

(A)  Section  472(d)  (42  U.S.C.  672'd))  is 
amended  by  striking  "427(b)"  and  inserting 
"422(b)(10)". 

(B)  Section  425(a)(2)  (42  U.S.C.  625(a)(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 422(b)(10)  or"  before  "to  comply". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1995.  and  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  parts  B  and  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  fiscal  year  1996  and  to  such 
payments  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Construction  of  Section.— T^iis  sec- 
tion and  the  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  any 
State  to  interrupt  the  provision  of  the  foster 
care  protections  described  in  section  427  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  as  in  effect  before 
fiscal  year  1996. 

SEC.  7.  STATES  REQl^RED  TO  REPORT  ON  MEAS- 
URES TAKEN  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THE 
IND1A.V  CHILD  WELFARE  ACT. 

(a)  State  Plan  Requireme.s't.- Section 
422(b)  (42  U.S.C.  622(b)).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 5<a)  and  6(a)(2)  of  this  Act,  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  .by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (10)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(11)  contain  a  description,  developed  after 

consultation  with  tribal  organizations  (as 
defined  in  section  4  of  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  and  Education  Assistance  Act)  in 
the  State,  of  the  specific  measures  taken  by 
the  State  to  comply  with  the  Indian  Child 
Welfare  Act.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1994.  and  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  to  such  pay- 
ments for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

SEC.  8.  REPORTS  ON  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 
AND  EXPEIVDITURES. 

(a)  Post-Expenditure  Reports.— 
(1)  In   general.— Part  B  of  title   IV   (42 
U.S.C.  620-628)  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  428  the  following: 
-SEC.  429.  REPORT  ON  EXPENDITURES. 

"(a)  Preparation.— Each  Sute  shall  pre- 
pare annual  reports  on  the  services  provided 
with  funds  paid  under  this  part  (other  than 
under  section  434(a)(2))  during  the  most  re- 
cently completed  fiscal  year,  which  shall  be 
in  such  form  and  contain  such  Information 
as  the  State  finds  necessary  to — 

"(1)  provide  an  accurate  description  of 
such  services; 

"(2)  secure  a  complete  record  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  were  spent:  and 

"(3)  enable  a  determination  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  funds  were  spent  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  information  provided  by 
the  State  pursuant  to  section  422(b)(5). 

"(b)  Dissemin.^tion.- Not  later  than  the 
date  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  as  the  due 
date  for  each  report  required  by  subsection 
(a),  each  State  shall— 

"(1)  transmit  to  the  Secretary  a  copy  of 
each  such  report; 

"(2)  make  copies  of  each  such  report  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  State;  and 

"(3)  provide  copies  of  each  such  report, 
upon  request,  to  any  interested  public  agen- 
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cy.  which  may  provide  to  the  Confess  the 
views  of  such  agency  on  any  such  report. 

"(c)  Establishment  of  Uniform  Defini- 
tions.—The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  establish  uniform  definitions  of 
services  for  use  by  the  States  in  preparing 
the  reports  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  taking  into  consideration  the  uni- 
form definitions  established  for  the  reports 
required  by  section  2006,  and  shall  take  such 
other  steps  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  ensure  that  compliance  with  this 
section  will  not  be  unduly  burdensome  on 
the  States.". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1994.  and  shall  apply  to  expendi- 
tures under  State  plans  under  part  B  of  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  or  after  fis- 
cal year  1995. 

(b)  Comparative  Financial  Contribltion 
Reports.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  422(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
622(b)).  as  amended  by  sections  5(a),  6(a)(2). 
and  7(a)  of  this  Act.  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10): 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 
"(12)  include  information   for  the  second 

fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  covered 
by  the  plan,  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  regulation,  on— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  amount  expended  by 
the  State  and  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof  for  the  provision  of  child  welfare 
services  (other  than  foster  care  maintenance 
payments  and  adoption  assistance  pay- 
ments), broken  down  in  a  manner  that  shows 
the  extent  to  which  such  amount  was  ex- 
pended from  funds  provided  by  each  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  sources;  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  expended  by 
the  State  and  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof  for  foster  care  maintenance  pay- 
ments and  adoption  assistance  payments, 
broken  down  in  a  manner  that  shows  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  amount  was  expended 
from  funds  provided  by  each  of  Federal. 
State,  or  local  sources.". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  State 
plans  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  to  such 
plans  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Reports  to  the  congress.— Section  422 
(42  U.S.C.  622)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following; 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  transmit 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a  summary  of  the 
information  received  from  States  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)(12).  and  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  copies  of  the  summary  at 
a  charge  equal  to  the  cost  of  printing". 
SEC.  9.  INVOLVEMENT  OF  PRIVATE  PARTIES  IN 

THE       DEVELOPMENT      OF      STATE 

PLAN& 

(a)  In  General.— Section  422(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
622(b)).  as  amended  by  sections  5(a).  6(a)(2). 
7(a).  and  8(b)(1)  of  this  Act,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (11); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 
"(13)  provide  for  the  involvement  and  use 

of  the  expertise  of  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  relevant  experts,  involved  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  services  to  children  and  families,  and 
consumers,  in  the  development  of  the  plan.". 

SEC.  10.  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE  PROJECTS. 

(a)  Comprehensive  Service  Projects.— 


(1)  In  general.- Title  IV  (42  U.S.C.  601-687) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  part  B  the  fol- 
lowing; 

"PART  C— COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE 

PROJECTS 

"SEC.  441.  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE  PROJECTS. 

"(a)  Ln  General.— 

"(1)  Purpose.- The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  grant  not  more  than  3  States  the  flexi- 
bility and  resources  necessary  to  develop 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  services  de- 
signed— 

"(A)  to  preserve  and  strengthen  families 
with  children  at  risk  of  placement  outside 
their  home; 

"(B)  to  reunite  children  with  their  families 
expeditiously  if  an  out-of-home  placement  is 
found  to  be  necessary;  and 

"(C)  to  place  children  in  adoptjve  homes  or 
other  permanent  arrangements  in  a  timely 
fashion  if  reunification  with  their  families  is 
not  appropriate. 

"(2)  Method.— The  method  of  this  section 
is  to  permit  any  State  to  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  permission- 

"(A)  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  service 
project  in  accordance  with  this  section  in 
such  area  or  areas  of  the  State  as  the  State 
may  select;  and 

"(B)  to  suspend  certain  requirements  of 
parts  B  and  E  with  respect  to  the  activities 
of  the  State  in  such  area  or  areas  during  the 
project. 

"(3)  Entitlement.— For  payments  to  which 
States  authorized  to  conduct  projects  under 
this  section  are  entitled  under  this  part, 
there  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for 
each  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  that 
would  have  been  paid  to  such  States  under 
section  423  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  the 
amounts  that  would  have  been  paid  to  such 
States  under  section  434  for  the  fiscal  year,  if 
the  Secretary  had  approved  the  State  plans 
of  such  States  under  part  B  for  the  fiscal 
year  and  had  not  authorized  such  States  to 
conduct  projects  under  this  section  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Applications.— Not  later  than  3 
months  before  the  fiscal  year  in  which  a 
State  desires  to  commence  a  comprehensive 
services  project  under  this  section,  the  State 
may  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application 
to  conduct  the  project  which  shall  contain 
the  following; 

"(I)  A  plan  and  a  timetable  for  assessing 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year— 

"(A)  whether  procedures  and  policies  of  the 
child  welfare  agency  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
area  or  areas  of  the  State  in  which  the 
project  is  to  be  conducted,  provide  for  the  co- 
ordinated delivery  of  services  to  children  and 
their  families,  and  the  specific  barriers  that 
must  be  overcome  to  ensure  such  coordina- 
tion; 

"(B)  the  service  needs  of  families  in  the 
area  or  areas  of  the  State  in  which  the 
project  is  to  be  conducted  whose  child  or 
children  are  at  imminent  risk  of  placement 
outside  their  home  or  are  in  an  out-of-home 
placement  in  the  child  welfare,  juvenile  jus- 
tice, or  mental  health  system; 

"(C)  specific  service  programs  available  in 
the  area  or  areas  of  the  State  in  which  the 
project  is  to  be  conducted  that  address  the 
service  needs  of  such  families;  and 

"(D)  the  extent  to  which  common  prac- 
tices, policies,  and  procedures  among  the 
child  welfare,  juvenile  justice,  and  mental 
health  systems  in  the  area  or  areas  of  the 
State  in  which  the  project  is  to  be  conducted 
govern  the  assessment  of  children  and  their 
families,  the  provision  of  case  plans,  the  de- 
livery of  services  to  children  and  their  fami- 


lies, and  the  periodic  reviews  of  the  services 
provided,  particularly  with  regard  to  fami- 
lies whose  child  or  children  are  at  imminent 
risk  of  placement  outside  their  home  or  are 
in  an  out-of-home  placement; 

"(2)  a  plan  and  a  timetable  for  implement- 
ing, to  the  extent  appropriate— 

"(A)  procedures  and  policies  of  the  child 
welfare  agency  of  the  State,  or  of  the  area  or 
areas  of  the  State  in  which  the  project  is  to 
be  conducted,  that  will  result  in  the  coordi- 
nated and  efficient  delivery  of  the  range  of 
child  welfare  services  to  families  in  the  child 
welfare  system; 

"(B)  a  comprehensive  services  program  de- 
signed to— 

"(i)  preserve  and  strengthen  families  with 
children  at  imminent  risk  of  placement  out- 
side their  home; 

"(11)  reunite  children  with  their  families 
expeditiously  if  an  out-of-home  placement  is 
found  to  be  necessary; 

"(ill)  place  children  in  adoptive  homes  or 
other  permanent  arrangements  in  a  timely 
fashion  if  reunification  with  their  families  is 
not  appropriate; 

"(iv)  meet  the  primary  service  needs  of 
targeted  families  in  the  area  or  areas  of  the 
State  in  which  the  project  is  to  be  conducted 
who  are  in  the  child  welfare,  juvenile  justice, 
or  mental  health  system  and  whose  child  or 
children  are  at  imminent  risk  of  placement 
outside  their  home  or  are  in  an  out-of-home 
placement;  and 

"(V)  include,  at  a  minimum,  access  to  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment,  parenting  edu- 
cation, health,  mental  health,  crisis  manage- 
ment, and  counseling  services; 

"(C)  a  common  assessment  tool  for 
targeting  which  children  and  families  who 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  child  welfare, 
juvenile  justice,  and  mental  health  systems 
will  participate  in  the  program  described  in 
subparagraph  (B); 

"(D)  joint  training  of  staff  from  the  child 
welfare,  mental  health,  and  juvenile  justice 
systems  who  will  be  involved  in  the  program 
described  in  subparagraph  (B); 

"(E)  a  system  for  delivering  services  under 
the  program  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  to 
families  targeted  for  the  program  which  en- 
sures a  single  point  of  entry  and  uses  a  uni- 
fied case  management  approach,  and  thereby 
minimizes  unnecessary  and  duplicative  as- 
sessments and  services; 

"(F)  an  information  system  to  track  chil- 
dren and  families  across  systems  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  which  provides  data,  not  less  fre- 
quently than  annually,  on  the  number  of 
children  and  families  served  from  each  sys- 
tem and  the  nature  of  the  services  provided; 
and 

"(G)  a  mechanism  by  which  to  ensure  that 
relevant  information  on  the  service  and 
treatment  needs  and  outcomes  of  children 
and  their  families  which  is  developed 
through  their  participation  in  the  program 
described  in  subparagraph  (B)  is  made  avail- 
able, as  appropriate,  to  case  managers  and 
service  providers  in  the  relevant  agencies 
who  are  charged  with  making  service,  place- 
ment, and  other  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
children  and  their  families; 

"(3)  a  statement  of  the  specific  outcomes 
the  State  expects  by  conducting  the  project, 
which  shall  include  outcomes  in  at  least  the 
following  areas— 

"(A)  an  increase  in  the  well-being  of  chil- 
dren; 

"(B)  a  reduction  in  placements  and  expend- 
itures for  out-of-home  care  relative  to  what 
would  have  occurred  otherwise; 

"(C)  an  increase  in  the  level  and  mix  of 
preventive  services  available  to  families  in 


the  child  welfare,  juvenile  justice,  and  men- 
tal health  systems:  and 

"(D)  an  increase  in  coordination  and  co- 
operation among  the  child  welfare,  juvenile 
justice,  and  mental  health  agencies: 

"(4)  a  specification  of  the  area  or  areas  of 
the  State  in  which  the  project  is  to  be  con- 
ducted, in  which  must  reside  not  fewer  than 
300,000  individuals  in  the  aggregate  at  the 
time  the  application  is  submitted: 

"(5)  a  certification  that  all  cost  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  project  will  be  used  to  pro- 
vide child  welfare  services  to  families: 

"(6)  a  certification  that  the  State  will  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  such  information 
about  the  project  and  the  State  programs 
carried  out  pursuant  to  parts  B  and  E  as  the 
Secretary  may  request; 

"(7)  a  certification  that— 

"(A)  the  State  will  not  use  any  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  section  to  supplant  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  funds  used  for  similar 
purposes: 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  expended  from 
State  and  local  sources  by  the  State  and  the 
political  subdivisions  thereof  for  the  provi- 
sion of  child  welfare  services  (excluding  fos- 
ter care  maintenance  payments  and  adoption 
assistance  payments)  during  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  not  less  than  the  aggregate  amount 
so  expended  during  fiscal  year  1993;  and 

"(C)  the  aggregate  amount  expended  from 
State  and  local  sources  by  the  State  and  the 
political  subdivisions  thereof  for  the  provi- 
sion of  child  welfare  services  during  any  fis- 
cal year  will  be  not  less  than  the  aggregate 
amount  so  expended  during  fiscal  year  1993; 

"(8)  a  certification  that  the  individual  or 
agency  referred  to  in  section  422(b)(1)(A) 
shall  have  lead  responsibility  for  the  oper- 
ation and  administration  of  the  project 
under  this  section; 

"(9)  a  certification  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  that  project  activities  will  be  coordi- 
nated among  the  State  child  welfare,  juve- 
nile justice,  and  mental  health  agencies,  and 
other  appropriate  State  agencies;  and 

"(10)  a  list  of  those  requirements  of  parts  B 
and  E  which  are  to  apply  to  the  project,  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  imposed  by  the 
provisions  specified  in  subsection  (c)(6)(A)  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  Administrative  Provisions.— 

"(1)  Notification  to  states  of  applica- 
tion requirements.— Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  each  State  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  requirements  for  conducting  a 
project  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Consideration  of  applications.— The 
Secretary  shall  consider  all  applications 
(and  amendments  thereto)  received  from 
States  desiring  to  conduct  a  project  under 
this  section. 

"(3)  a.mendment  of  applications.- a  State 
may.  at  any  time  and  for  any  fiscal  year, 
submit  to  the  Secretary  1  or  more  amend- 
ments to  any  application  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  under  this  section. 

"(4)  Approval  of  applications.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  any  application  of  a  State  to  con- 
duct a  project  under  this  section,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  that  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  section  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Freedom  of  states  to  select  areas 
IN  which  to  conduct  the  project.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not.  as  a  condition  of  approval  of 
a  State  application  to  conduct  a  project 
under  this  section  or  of  any  amendment 
thereto,  require  the  State  to  select  any  par- 
ticular area  or  areas  of  the  State  in  which  to 
conduct  the  project. 


"(C)  Freedom  of  states  to  select  provi- 
sions OF  parts  b  and  e  to  apply  to  the 
project.— The  Secretary  may  not.  as  a  con- 
dition of  approval  of  a  State  application  to 
conduct  a  project  under  this  section  or  of 
any  amendment  thereto,  require  the  project 
to  comply  with  any  provision  of  part  B  or  E 
not  specified  in  paragraph  (6)(A)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(6)  Authority  to  conduct  project;  grant 
authority.— If  the  Secretary  approves  the 
application  of  a  State  to  conduct  a  project 
under  this  section,  then— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  authorize  the 
State  to  conduct  the  project  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  application  therefor  and 
any  approved  amendments  thereto,  and  the 
requirements  of  section  427,  the  provision  of 
section  471(a)(1)  requiring  the  State  plan  to 
provide  for  adoption  assistance  in  accord- 
ance with  section  473.  paragraphs  (8),  (9).  (10), 
(12),  (13),  (15),  and  (16)  of  section  471(a).  and 
sections  472(h),  473.  and  479  shall  apply  to  the 
project;  and 

"(B)  in  lieu  of  receiving  the  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  provided  to  the  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sections  423.  434. 
and  474  (other  than  with  respect  to  adoption 
assistance)  with  respect  to  the  activities  of 
the  State  in  the  area  or  areas  of  the  State  in 
which  the  project  is  to  be  conducted,  the 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant,  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  each  fiscal  year,  from  the  amount 
allotted  to  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
under  section  421.  the  total  amount  allotted 
to  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  under  section 
432.  the  amount  to  which  the  State  is  enti- 
tled for  the  fiscal  year  under  part  E.  and  the 
amount  made  available  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)(3)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Annual  Grants.— 

"(1)  Amou.nt  of  grant.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  amount  of  the  grant 
to  be  paid  under  this  subsection  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be— 

"(i)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  110  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
amount  that  would  have  been  paid  to  the 
State  under  section  423  for  the  fiscal  year, 
and  the  total  amount  that  would  have  been 
paid  to  such  States  under  section  434  for  the 
fiscal  year,  if  the  Secretary  had  approved  the 
State  plan  under  part  B  for  the  fiscal  year 
and  had  not  authorized  the  State  to  conduct 
a  project  under  this  section  for  the  fiscal 
year:  and 

"(U)  the  aggregate  of  the  expenses  for 
which  the  State  would  properly  have  submit- 
ted a  claim  for  reimbursement  under  section 
474  (other  than  with  respect  to  adoption  as- 
sistance) for  the  fiscal  year  if  the  Secretary 
had  approved  the  State  plan  under  part  E  for 
the  fiscal  year  and  had  not  authorized  the 
State  to  conduct  a  project  under  this  section 
for  the  fiscal  year; 

multiplied  by 

"(ii)  the  quotient  equal  to — 

"(I)  the  number  of  children  in  the  area  or 
areas  in  which  the  project  is  to  be  conducted 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  whom  the 
State  would  have  made  foster  care  mainte- 
nance payments  under  section  472  for  the  fis- 
cal year  if  the  Secretary  had  approved  the 
State  plan  under  part  E  for  the  fiscal  year 
and  had  not  authorized  the  State  to  conduct 
the  project:  divided  by 

"(ID  the  total  number  of  children  in  the 
State  with  resf)ect  to  whom  the  State  would 
have  so  made  such  payments  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

"(B)  Calculation  of  grant  amount.— The 
Secretary  shall   calculate  the  expenses  for 


which  a  State  would  properly  have  submit- 
ted a  claim  for  reimbursement  under  section 
474  (other  than  with  respect  to  adoption  as- 
sistance) for  a  fiscal  year  by — 

"(i)  determining  the  amount  paid  to  the 
State  with  respect  to  such  expenses  for  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  preceding  the  fiscal 
yeai  in  which  the  State  commenced  (or  is  to 
commence)  the  project  under  this  section: 

"(ii)  adjusting  such  amount  annually  for 
inflation  based  on  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  all  urban  consumers  for  the 
most  recent  12-month  period  for  which  data 
are  available;  and 

"(lii)  increasing  such  amount,  to  the  ex- 
tent the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  by 
taking  into  account— 

"(I)  any  estimate  made  by  the  State  of  the 
expenses  for  which  the  State  would  properly 
have  submitted  such  a  claim  for  reimburse- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year; 

"(II)  the  rate  at  which  the  number  of  chil- 
dren on  whose  behalf  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  reimbursed  foster  care  mainte- 
nance payments  made  by  States  not  partici- 
pating in  the  project  has  recently  increased 
(emphasizing  those  nonparticipating  States 
which  have  similar  child  welfare  programs 
and  similar  foster  care  caseload  characteris- 
tics), as  determined  by  the  Secretary; 

"(III)  changes  in  State  laws  or  procedures 
that  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  rate  at 
which  children  are  placed  in  foster  care  or 
changing  the  costs  of  maintaining  children 
in  foster  care; 

"(IV)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which— 

"(aa)  the  national  average  number  of  chil- 
dren per  State  who,  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  immediately  preceding  the  commence- 
ment of  the  project,  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  18  years  and  were  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  respective  State  plan  under  part  E 
(expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  children  in  the  respective  State 
who  have  not  so  attained  such  age);  exceeds 

"(bb)  the  number  of  such  children  in  the 
State  (expressed  as  a  similar  percentage); 
and 

"(V)  other  factors  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Notification  to  states  of  amount  of 
grants.— The  Secretary  shall  notify  each 
State  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  be  made 
to  the  State  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  sub- 
section, not  later  than— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  the  first  grant  with  re- 
spect to  an  approved  application,  the  later 
of— 

"(i)  45  days  after  the  Secretary  receives 
the  application  therefor;  or 

"(ii)  August  1  of  the  fiscal  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  grant  is  to  be  m^de:  and 

"(B)  in  any  other  case.  August  1  of  such 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Grants  to  be  paid  in  equal  quar- 
terly installments.— The  Secretary  shall 
pay  each  grant  under  this  subsection  in 
equal  quarterly  installments. 

"(e)  Preservation  of  Cert.^in  Benefits.— 
During  the  period  in  which  a  State  is  con- 
ducting a  project  under  this  section— 

"(1)  the  State  may  not  carry  out  the 
project  in  a  manner  which  impairs  the  enti- 
tlement of  any  child  to — 

"(A)  the  foster  care  benefits  the  child 
would  have  received  under  a  State  plan  ajj- 
proved  under  part  E  if  the  Secretary  had  ap- 
proved the  State  plan  under  part  E  for  the 
fiscal  year  and  had  not  authorized  the  State 
to  conduct  a  project  under  this  section  for 
the  fiscal  year;  or 

"(B)  any  other  benefit  to  which  the  child  is 
entitled  by  law;  and 
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•■(2)  the  State  shall,  for  purposes  of  section 
402(a)(20).  be  deemed  to  have  in  effect  a  State 
plan  approved  under  part  E. 

"(O  Report  on  Expenditures.— 

•'(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  April  1  of 
the  fiscal  year  immediately  following  each 
fiscal  year  for  which  a  State  conducts  a 
project  under  this  section,  the  State  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report 
on  the  funds  expended  under  the  project. 

"(2)  Form  and  content.- 

"(A)  In  general.— The  report  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  in  such  form  and  con- 
tain such  information  as  the  State  finds  nec- 
essary to— 

'•(i)  accurately  describe  how  the  grant 
made  under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  used; 

••(11)  provide  a  complete  record  of  how  the 
grant  funds  were  expended:  and 

••(Hi)  enable  a  determination  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  funds  were  spent  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  application  therefor. 

••(B)  Inclusion  of  informa-hon  on  co.m- 
parative  financial  contributions.— The  re- 
port required  by  paragraph  (1)  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  fiscal  year  19M  shall  include  the 
information  described  in  section  422(b)(12) 
for  the  2nd  preceding  fiscal  year. 

••(g)  Administrative  Remedies  for  Unsuc- 
cessful Projects.— If  the  Secretary  has  de- 
termined that  the  State  is  not  conducting 
the  project  in  accordance  with  this  section 
or  is  not  making  satisfactory  progress  to- 
ward the  achievement  of  the  plans  of  the 
State,  the  Secretary  may— 

••(1)  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
project: 

"(2)  require  the  State  to  take  corrective 
action  with  respect  to  the  project:  or 

'•(3)  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, reduce  the  payments  that  would  other- 
wise be  due  the  State  under  this  section  by 
an  amount  which  the  Secretary  determines 
is  appropriate. 

••(h)  Termination  of  Projects.— 

••(1)  In  general.— Any  State  authorized  to 
conduct  a  project  under  this  section  shall 
discontinue  the  project  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year— 

"(A)  if  the  State  has  notified  the  Secretary 
that  the  State  intends  to  discontinue  the 
project  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year:  or 

••(B)  if  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
the  State  is  not  conducting  the  project  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  or  Is  not  making 
satisfactory  progress  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  plans  of  the  State,  and  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  plan  to  take  action  under 
subsection  (g)  during  the  fiscal  year  with  re- 
spect to  the  project. 

••(2)  Effect  of  project  termination.— On 
the  discontinuance  of  a  project  of  a  State 
under  this  section,  parts  B  and  E  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  population  of.  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  State  in.  the  area  or  areas  of 
the  State  in  which  the  project  was  con- 
ducted.". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1993. 

(b)  Demonstration  Projects  To  Lmprove 
Coordination  of  Services. 

(1)  Ln  general— Part  E  of  title  IV  (42 
U.S.C.  670  679)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  474  the  foUowing- 

"SEC.  474A.  DEMO.NSTRATION  PROJECTS  FOR 
THE  COORDINATION  OF  CHILD  AND 
FAMILY  SERVICES. 

••(a)  In  order  to  improve  the  coordination 
of  child  and  family  services,  the  Secretary 
shall  authorize  not  more  than  3  States  to 
conduct  demonstration  projects,  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  this  section. 


■•(b)  An  application  to  conduct  a  dem- 
onstration project  under  this  section  submit- 
ted by  the  Governor  of  a  State  shall  include 
a  description  of  the  measures  to  be  employed 
to  improve  the  coordination  of  the  services 
and  benefits  provided  by  child  and  family 
services  programs  carried  out  under  the 
State  plan  under  this  part  with  programs 
which  provide  services  to  families  and  chil- 
dren including  some  or  all  of  the  following 
programs  and  services: 

••(1)  The  program  of  aid  and  services  for 
needy  families  with  children  carried  out 
under  the  State  plan  pursuant  to  part  A. 

••(2)  The  child  support  and  spousal  support 
enforcement  program  carried  out  under  the 
State  plan  pursuant  to  part  D. 

"(3)  The  job  opportunities  and  basic  skills 
training  program  carried  out  under  section 
402(a)(19)  and  part  F. 

••(4)  The  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children  (the 
WIC  program)  authorized  under  section  17  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786). 

••(5)  The  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant  program  under  title  V. 

"(6)  Medical  assistance  furnished  under  the 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX. 

••(7)  Drug  treatment  programs  and  other 
substance  abuse  programs. 

'•(8)  Mental  health  services  programs. 

••(9)  Juvenile  justice  programs. 

••(10)  Programs  for  developmentally  dis- 
abled individuals. 

"(11)  Any  additional  services  for  children 
and  families  that  the  State  determines  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  needs  of  all  family  mem- 
bers in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  that  are  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

••(c)  A  demonstration  project  conducted 
under  this  section  may  be  conducted  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  3  years. 

••(d)(1)  Each  State  that  conducts  a  dem- 
onstration project  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall,  as  a  part  of 
such  demonstration  project,  conduct  an  eval- 
uation of  the  effectiveness  of  the  demonstra- 
tion project  in  improving  the  coordination 
and  the  funding  of  child  and  family  services. 

"(2)  Amounts  expended  by  the  State  for 
the  purposes  of  conducting  an  evaluation 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  considered  to 
be  amounts  expended  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  State  plan  under 
this  part. 

••(e)  Upon  completion  of  a  demonstration 
project  under  this  section,  each  State  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  concerning 
the  results  of  the  evaluation  described  in 
subsection  (d). 

••(f)  Each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  regulation— 

••(1)  a  description  of  administrative  poli- 
cies and  laws  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  the 
State,  identified  by  the  State  as  impedi- 
ments to  the  coordination  of  the  delivery  of 
the  child  and  family  services  described  in 
subsection  (b):  and 

••(2)  a  description  of  the  measures  that  the 
State  has  taken  or  intends  to  take  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  impediments  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  that  are  attributable  to  admin- 
istrative policies  and  laws  of  the  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  State. 

••(g)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  or  appropriate  agen- 
cy head  to  waive  or  modify  any  requirement 
of  the  programs  described  in  subsection  (b).^^. 

(2)  Payments  to  states  for  demonstra- 
tion projects.— 


(A)  In  general.— Section  474(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
674ia))  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)(B)(ii)  and  inserting  ■';  plus"; 
and 
(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(5)  if  such  State  is  authorized  to  conduct 
a  demonstration  project  pursuant  to  section 
474A,  50  percent  of  so  much  of  such  expendi- 
tures (not  to  exceed  $750,000  for  each  quarter 
during  the  period  of  such  demonstration 
project)  to  carry  out  the  demonstration 
project. ••. 

(B)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  to  ex- 
penditures made  after  September  30.  1993. 

(c)  Review  of  Administrative  Policies 
and  Regulations.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Education,  and 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  review  the  administrative  policies  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  funding  and  deliv- 
ery of  services  for  families  and  children  (as 
described  in  section  474A(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Department  of  Education,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  respectively,  to 
determine  whether  changes  in  such  adminis- 
trative policies  and  regulations  may  be  made 
without  statutory  changes  to  improve  the 
funding  and  delivery  of  such  services. 

(2)  In  conducting  a  review  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1).  the  heads  of  departments  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  shall  consult  with 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  govern- 
ments of  States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States. 

(3)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1994.  the  heads  of 
the  departments  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  collectively  (or  separately  after  con- 
sultation with  the  others)  issue  a  report  to 
the  Congress  that  includes— 

(A)  recommendations  for  statutory 
changes,  as  well  as  changes  in  regulations 
and  administrative  policies,  to  improve  the 
coordination  of  the  funding  and  delivery  of 
child  and  family  services: 

(B)  a  description  of  the  technical  assist- 
ance that  the  heads  of  the  departments  will 
make  available  to  the  States  to  improve  the 
coordination  of  the  funding  and  delivery  of 
child  and  family  services:  and 

(C)  an  analysis  of  the  Impediments  identi- 
fied pursuant  to  section  474A(f)(l)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  as  added  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  as  such  impediments  relate 
to  Federal  policies  and  laws. 

SEC.  It.  DISSOLVED  ADOPTIONS. 

(a)  Eligibility  for  Foster  Care  Mainte- 
nance Payments.— Section  472  (42  U.S.C.  672) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  '•or  (I)" 
after  •'subsection  (a)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

•'(i)  Any  State  with  a  plan  approved  under 
this  part  may  make  foster  care  maintenance 
payments  under  this  part  on  behalf  of  a 
child— 

••(1)  with  respect  to  whom  such  payments 
were  previously  made; 

••(2)  whose  adoption  has  been  set  aside  by  a 
court; 

•'(3)  who  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a);  and 

••(4)  who  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)(4)  but  would  meet  such  re- 
quirements if— 

••(A)  the  child  were  treated  as  if  the  child 
were  in  the  same  financial  and  other  cir- 
cumstances the  child  was  in  the  last  time 
the  child  was  determined  eligible  for  such 
payments:  and 


••(B)  the  adoption  were  treated  as  having 
never  occurred.". 

(b)  Eligibility  for  adoption  assistance 
Payments.— Section  473(a)  (42  U.S.C.  673(a)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

••(7)  Any  State  with  a  plan  approved  under 
this  part  may  enter  into  an  adoption  assist- 
ance agreement  with  the  adoptive  parents  of 
any  child  with  respect  to  whom  the  State 
may  make  foster  care  maintenance  pay- 
ments under  section  472(1).". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1993,  and  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  in  or  after  fiscal  year  1994. 

SEC,    12.    EXTENSION   OF   DEFINITION   OF   CHIL- 
DREN WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  473(c)  (42  U.S.C. 
673(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  child 
shall  not  be  considered  a  child  with  special 
needs  unless — 
••(A)  the  State  determines  that— 
••(i)  the  child  cannot  or  should  not  be  re- 
turned to  the  home  or  the  legal  custody  of 
the  parents  of  the  child: 

•■(ii)  there  exists  a  specific  factor  or  condi- 
tion (such  as  his  ethnic  background,  age.  or 
membership  in  a  minority  or  sibling  group, 
or  the  presence  of  factors  such  as  medical 
conditions  or  physical,  mental,  or  emotional 
handicaps),  or  information  available  and 
known  about  the  child  indicating  a  high  risk 
of  medical  conditions  or  physical,  mental,  or 
emotional  handicaps,  which  makes  it  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  child  cannot  be 
placed  for  adoption  without  providing  adop- 
tion assistance  under  this  section  or  medical 
assistance  under  title  XIX:  and 

••(iii)  except  where  it  would  be  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  child  because  of  such 
factors  as  the  existence  of  significant  emo- 
tional ties  with  prospective  adoptive  parents 
while  in  their  care  as  a  foster  child  or  a  rel- 
ative, a  reasonable  but  unsuccessful  effort 
has  been  made  to  place  the  child  with  appro- 
priate adoptive  parents  without  providing 
adoption  assistance  or  medical  assistance 
under  title  XIX:  or 

••(B)  the  State  determines  that  the  child— 

••(i)  has  been  adopted: 

••(ii)  immediately  before  the  adoption  was 
under  the  care  and  responsibility  of  the 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  administration  of  the  State  programs 
under  this  part  or  of  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization: and 

"(iii)  has  a  mental,  physical,  or  emotional 
handicap  that— 

■■(I)  existed  before  the  adoption  but  was 
not  diagnosed  until  after  the  adoption:  or 

•■(II)  first  manifests  itself  after  the  adop- 
tion but  is  congenital  or  was  caused  before 
the  adoption. 

••(2)  Each  SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  factors  and  conditions  used  by  the 
State  to  identify  children  with  special  needs 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  and  any  modi- 
fications to  such  factors  and  conditions.^'. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1994,  and  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  children  who  are  adopted  after  September 
30.  1994.  and  who  become  eligible  for  adoption 
assistance  payments  under  section  473  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  or  after  fiscal  year 
1995. 

SEC.  13.  STUDY  OF  REASONABLE  EFFORTS  RE- 
QUIREMENT BY  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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the  SecreUry  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  ••Sec- 
retary") shall  establish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Foster  Care  Placement  (in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  •'Advisory  Commit- 
tee") to  study  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  implementation  of  the  re- 
quirements imposed  under  section  471(a)(15) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(bi  Membership.— The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  consist  of  not  fewer  than  9  members.  In 
appointing  persons  to  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, the  Secretary  shall  include  representa- 
tives of  the  following  types  of  organizations 
and  agencies: 

(1)  Private,  nonprofit  organizations  with 
an  interest  in  child  welfare  (including  such 
organizations  that  provide  child  protective 
services,  foster  care  services,  adoption  serv- 
ices, or  family  support  services). 

(2)  Agencies  of  SUtes  and  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  responsible  for  child  protective 
services,  foster  care  services,  or  adoption 
services. 

(3)  Judicial  bodies  of  States  and  political 
subdivisions  thereof  responsible  for  adju- 
dicating issues  of  family  law  (as  defined  and 
determined  by  the  Secretary). 

(c)  Travel  Expenses.— While  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  and 
on  the  business  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  employed  intermittently  in  Gov- 
ernment service. 

(d)  Hiring  Authority.— The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee may  employ  and  fix  the  level  of  com- 
pensation for  1  individual. 

(e)  Report.— Not  later  than  April  1,  1995. 
the  Advisory  Committee  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
that  includes  legislative  or  other  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  requirements  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 47l(a)(15)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

SEC.  14.  ADOPTION  EXPENSE  DEDUCTION. 

(a)  In  Ge.neral.— Part  VII  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  is  amended  by  redesignating  section  221 
as  section  222  and  by  inserting  after  section 
221  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  221.  SPECLU,  NEEDS  ADOPTION  EXPENSES 
DEDUCTION. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction.— In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  the 
amount  of  the  qualified  adoption  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  by  the  individual  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Maximum  dollar  amount.— The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  adoption  expenses  which  may 
be  taken  into  account  under  subsection  (ai 
with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  a  child  shall 
not  exceed  $3,000. 

"(2)  Denial  of  double  benefit.— 

"(A)  Ln  general.— No  deduction  shall  be 
allowable  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  ex- 
pense for  which  a  deduction  or  credit  is  al- 
lowable under  any  other  provision  of  this 
chapter. 

"(B)  Reimbursemen-ts.- If  a  taxpayer  is  re- 
imbursed for  any  qualified  adoption  expenses 
for  which  a  deduction  was  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  amount  of  such  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  includable  in  the  gross  income 
of  the  taxpayer  in  the  taxable  year  in  which 
such  reimbursement  was  received. 

•■(c)  DEFiNi'noNs.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

•(1)  Qualified  adoption  expenses— The 
term     qualified    adoption    expenses'    means 
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reasonable  and  necessary  adoption  fees, 
court  costs,  attorneys  fees,  and  other  ex- 
penses which— 

"(A)  are  directly  related  to  the  legal  adoi>- 
tion  of  a  child  with  special  needs  by  the  Ux- 
payer. 

••(B)  are  not  incurred  in  violation  of  State 
or  Federal  law,  and 

••(C)  are  of  a  type  eligible  for  reimburse- 
ment under  the  adoption  assistance  program 
under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

••(2)  Child  with  special  needs.— The  term 
•child  with  special  needs'  means  any  child 
determined  by  the  State  to  be  a  child  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
473(c)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.". 

(b)  Deduction  Allowed  Whether  Or  Not 
Taxpayer  Itemizes  Deductions.— Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  62  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (13)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

••(14)  Adoption  expenses.— The  deduction 
allowed  by  section  221  (relating  to  deduction 
for  expenses  of  adopting  a  child  with  special 
needs). ■". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is 
amended  by  striking  the  item  relating  to 
section  221  and  by  inserting  the  following 
new  items: 

■Sec.  221.   Special  needs  adoption  expenses 

deduction. 
"Sec.  222.  Cross  reference.". 

(d)  Effectut:  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  adoptions 
occurring  in  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1993. 

SEC.   15.   PERIODIC   REEVALUA'nON  OF  FOSTER 
CARE  MAINTENANCE  PAYMENTS. 

(ai  In  General.— Section  471(a)(n)  (42 
U.S.C.  67l(a)(ll))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

••(11)(A)  provides  for  periodic  review  of  the 
standards  referred  to  in  paragraph  (10)  to  as- 
sure their  continuing  appropriateness:  and 

■'(B)  provides  for  the  review,  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  every  3  years,  of  the 
amounts  paid  as  foster  care  maintenance 
payments  and  adoption  assistance  to  assure 
their  continuing  appropriateness,  and  a  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  and  the  public  on  the 
results  of  such  review  at  such  time  and  in 
such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  require,  which  contains,  at  a 
minimum— 

"(i)  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  foster  care  maintenance  payment  level  is 
determined,  including  information  on  the 
cost  of  foster  care  with  respect  to  which  such 
payments  are  made: 

"(ii)  information  with  respect  to  the  basic 
foster  care  maintenance  payment  level, 
whether  such  payment  level  includes  an 
amount  to  cover  the  cost  of  clothing,  and 
whether  such  payment  level  varies  by  the 
type  of  care  or  the  special  needs  or  age  of  the 
child,  and  if  so,  the  payment  levels  for  each 
special  need.  care,  or  age  category: 

"(iii)  if  such  payments  are  not  made  at  a  ' 
different  rate  for  children  with  special  needs 
who  test  positive  for  human 
immunodeficiency  virus,  have  acquired  im- 
mune deficiency  syndrome,  are  addicted  to 
drugs,  or  suffer  from  complications  due  to 
exposure  to  drugs  or  alcohol,  the  reasons 
therefor:  and 

"(iv)  information  on  any  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  State  on  adoption  assistance 
payments  levels:". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  Uke  effect  on 
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October  1.  1993.  and  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  to  such  pay- 
ments for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
8KC.  I&  CASE  REVIEW  SYSTEM  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  ACCELERATED  DISPOSITIONAL  HEARING.— 

Section  475(5x0  (42  U.S.C.  675(5)(C))  is 
amended  by  striking  "eighteen  months"  and 
inserting  "15  months". 

(b)  Periodic  Review  of  Children  Free  for 
Adoption.— Section  475(5)(B)  (42  U.S.C. 
675<5)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(i)"  after  "(B)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "legal  guard- 
ianship": and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(ii)  if  the  entity  conducting  the  review 

finds  that  the  child  should  be  placed  for 
adoption,  the  entity  shall  determine  and  doc- 
ument the  measures  needed  to  enhance  the 
likelihood  of  making  the  child  legally  eligi- 
ble for  adoption  and  of  finding  an  adoptive 
home  for  the  child,  and  if  the  child  is  legally 
eligible  for  adoption,  determine  and  docu- 
ment (I)  the  specific  measures  which  have 
been  taken,  aqd  the  specific  measures  which 
need  to  be  tak^n.  to  make  an  adoptive  place- 
ment, or  (U)  a  finding  that  placement  of  the 
child  in  an  adoptive  family  would  be  inap- 
propriate.". 

(c)  Most  Appropriate  Setting.— Section 
475<5mA)  (42  U.S.C.  675<5)(A))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  most  appropriate"  after 
"(most  family  like)". 

(d)  Citizen  Volunteer  Input.— Section 
475(5)  (42  U.S.C.  675(5))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  to  the  extent  determined  appropriate 
by  the  State,  citizen  volunteers  may  partici- 
pate in  making  recommendations  at  either 
the  court  or  administrative  reviews  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  or  at  the 
dispositional  hearings  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C).". 

(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Accelerated  dispositional  hearing: 
periodic  review  of  children  free  for  adop- 
tion.—The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1995.  and  shall  apply  to  payments  under  part 
E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1996  and  to  such  payments  for  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Most  appropriate  setting.— The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (c)  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  case  reviews  con- 
ducted on  or  after  July  1.  1994. 

(3)  Citizen  volunteer  input.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (d)  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  17.  HEALTH  CARE  PLANS  FOR  FOSTER  CHIL- 
DREN. 

(a)  L\  General.— Section  475(1  kO  (42 
U.S.C.  675(1)(C))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (i).  by  striking  "and  address- 
es" and  inserting  ".  addresses,  and  telephone 
numbers": 

(2)  in  clause  (vii).  by  striking  "and":  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (viii)  as  clause 
(ix)  and  inserting  after  clause  (vii)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(vlii)  a  record  indicating  that  the  child's 
foster  care  provider  was  advised  (where  ap- 
propriate) of  the  child's  eligibility  for  early 
and  periodic  screening,  diagnostic,  and  treat- 
ment services  under  title  XIX:  and". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  case 
plans  established  or  reviewed  on  or  after 
January  1.  1994. 


SEC.  la.  PLACEMENT  ACCOUNTABILITY. 

(a)  Case  Plan  Provisions  Required  for 
Children  in  Out-of-State  Foster  Care 
Placements.— Section  475(1)  (42  U.S.C.  675(1)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  subparagraph 
(C)  the  following: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  child  receiving  foster 
care  maintenance  payments  under  section 
472  who  is  placed  in  a  facility  outside  the 
State,  a  finding  that— 

"(i)  efforts  have  been  made  to  place  the 
child  in  a  facility  in  the  State: 

"(ii)  the  child  needs  services  not  available 
in  the  State: 

"(iii)  the  placement  is  in  the  least  restric- 
tive (most  family  like)  and  most  appropriate 
setting  available,  consistent  with  the  best 
interests  and  the  special  needs  of  the  child: 
and 

"(iv)  the  placement  has  been  approved  by— 

"(I)  a  court:  or 

"(II)  a  committee  (such  as  a  foster  care  re- 
view board),  established  by  the  State,  that 
reviews  placements  outside  the  State  and 
that,  in  addition  to  the  appropriate  State 
personnel,  includes  child  advocates,  parents, 
and  other  individuals  the  State  deems  appro- 
priate.". 

(b)  Status  of  Children  in  Out-of-State 
Foster  Care  Placements  To  Be  Judicially 
Reviewed  Annually  With  the  Child 
Present.— Section  475(5)(B)  (42  U.S.C. 
675(5)(B)).  as  amended  by  section  16(b)  of  this 
Act.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(i): 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(ii):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(iii)  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  placed  by 

a  State  in  a  foster  care  facility  outside  the 
State,  the  status  of  the  child  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  a  court,  not  less  frequently  than 
annually,  with  the  child  present,  unless  the 
court  determines  that  due  to  the  age  or  con- 
dition of  the  child,  or  for  some  other  good 
cause,  the  presence  of  the  child  would  be  det- 
rimental to  the  child  or  would  not  accom- 
plish a  useful  purpose.". 

(c)  State  Plan  Requirement.— Section 
471(a)  (42  U.S.C.  671(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (16): 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17)  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(18)  provides  that  the  State  agency  must 

ensure  that  any  facility  outside  the  State  in 
which  a  child  eligible  for  foster  care  mainte- 
nance payments  under  section  472  is  placed 
has  certified  to  the  originating  State  that 
the  facility  meets  the  standards  of  the  origi- 
nating State  which  apply  to  child  care  facili- 
ties, or  the  standards  recommended  by  na- 
tional organizations  concerned  with  stand- 
ards for  such  facilities,  including  standards 
of  the  types  described  in  paragraph  (10).". 

(d)  Collection  of  Data  on  Numbers  of 
Children  in  Out-of-State  Foster  Care 
placements.— Section  479(c)(3)(C)  (42  U.S.C. 
679(c)(3)(C))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(i):  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(iii)  children  placed  in  foster  care  outside 

the  State,  and". 

(e)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  Case  plan,  case  review  system,  and 
state  plan  changes.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1994  and  shall  apply 
to  payments  under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  expenditures  made  in 
fiscal  years  1995,  1996,  and  1997. 


(2)  Data  collection.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (d)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1995  and  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  expenditures  made  in  or  after 
fiscal  year  1996. 

(f)  Study  of  Reasons  for  Making  Out-of- 
State  Foster  Care  Placements.— In  order 
for  a  State  to  receive  payments  under  sec- 
tion 474  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
amounts  expended  after  fiscal  year  1995  for 
foster  care  maintenance  payments  under  sec- 
tion 472  of  such  Act  made  with  respect  to 
children  placed  by  the  State  in  foster  care 
outside  the  State,  the  State  shall,  by  the  end 
of  such  fiscal  year,  conduct  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  study  designed  to  identify— 

(1)  the  number  of  such  children  and  the 
characteristics  (if  any)  common  to  such  chil- 
dren: and 

(2)  the  reasons  why  such  children  were  not 
placed  in  foster  care  in  the  State. 

SEC.  I».  INDEPENDENT  LIVING. 

(a)  Accumulation  of  Assets.- Section  477 
(42  U.S.C.  677)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as  sub- 
section (j):  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  or  of  title  XIX.  with  respect  to 
a  child  who  is  included  in  a  program  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a),  an  amount  of  the 
assets  of  the  child  which  would  otherwise  be 
regarded  as  resources  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termination of  eligibility  for  programs  under 
this  title  or  title  XIX  may  be  disregarded  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  such  child  to  estab- 
lish a  household.  Such  amount  may  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  determined  by  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  program  as  reasonable  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  household.". 

(b)  Permanent  Extension.— Section  477  (42 
U.S.C.  677)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1).  by  striking  the  3rd 
sentence: 

(2)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  "of  the  fis- 
cal years  1988  through  1992"  and  inserting 
"succeeding  fiscal  year": 

(3)  in  subsection  (e)(1)(A).  by  striking 
"each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  through  1992" 
and  inserting  "any  fiscal  year". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1993.  and  shall  apply  to  payments 
under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  payments 
made  under  such  part  for  any  succeeding  fis- 
cal year. 

SEC.  20.  ELIMINATION  OF  FOSTER  CARE  CEIL- 
INCiS  AND  OF  AUTHORITY  TO  TRA.NS- 
FER  UNUSED  FOSTER  CARE  FLTVDS 
TO  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a)  Repeal.— Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 474  (42  U.S.C.  674  (b)  and  (O)  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  a.mendments.— Section  474 
(42  U.S.C.  674)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  by  striking  "subsections  (a),  (b).  and 
(c)"  and  inserting  "subsection  (a)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
sections" and  inserting  "subsection  (a)":  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

(c)  Effective  Date— The  amendments  and 
repeal  made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1.  1993.  and  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  to  such 
payments  for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 


SEC.  21.  REGULATIONS  FOR  TRAINING  OF  AGEN- 
CY STAFF  AND  OF  FOSTER  AND 
ADOPTIVE  PARENTS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  establish  an  advisory  committee  which 
shall  include  representatives  of— 

(1)  nonprofit  organizations  with  an  interest 
in  child  welfare  (including  organizations 
that  train  professional  social  workers  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare  services);  and 

(2)  organizations  representing  State  and 
local  governmental  agencies  with  respon- 
sibility for  foster  care  and  adoption  services. 

(b)  Final  Regulations.— Not  later  than  15 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
advisory  committee  established  under  sub- 
section (a),  issue  final  regulations  setting 
forth  detailed  guidelines  to  assist  States  in 
using  Federal  matching  funds  authorized  to 
be  provided  under  section  474(a)(3)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  the  purpose  of  training 
for— 

(1)  individuals  who  are  employed,  or  pre- 
paring for  employment,  by  the  agencies  with 
responsibility  for  administering  the  foster 
care  and  adoption  assistance  programs  of  the 
States  under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  such  Act; 
and 

(2)  foster  and  adoptive  parents. 

(c)  Training  for  Employment  in  Child 
Welfare  agencies.— In  order  to  improve  the 
capacity  of  State  and  local  child  welfare 
agencies  to  administer  the  programs  author- 
ized under  parts  B  and  E  of  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  to  provide  services  to 
families  and  children,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall,  not  later 
than  October  1.  1994.  develop  and  publish  a 
model  staff  recruitment,  training,  and  staff 
retention  program  for  use  by  such  agencies. 

SEC.  22.  FOSTER  AND  ADOPTIVE  PARENT  TRAIN- 
ING. 

Section  8006(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1989  (42  U.S.C.  674  note;  103 
Stat.  2462)  is  amended  by  striking  ".  and  be- 
fore October  1.  1992". 

SEC.  23.  CHILD  WELFARE  TRAINEESHIPS. 

(a)   Ln   General.— Part   B   of  title   IV   (42 
U.S.C.  620-628).  as  amended  by  section  8(a).  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  429  the 
following: 
"SEC.  429A  CHILD  WELFARE  TRAINEESHIPS. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  to  a  public  or  nonprofit  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  to  provide 
traineeships  with  stipends  under  section 
426(a)(1)(C).  only  if  the  application— 

"(1)  provides  assurances  that  each  individ- 
ual who  receives  a  stipend  with  such 
traineeship  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  a 
'recipient')  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  institution  of  higher  learning  under 
which  the  recipient  shall  agree— 

"(A)  to  participate  in  onsite  training  at  a 
public  or  private  chiXOt  welfare  agency  on  a 
regular  basis  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) for  the  period  of  the  traineeship: 

"(B)  to  be  employed  for  a  period  of  years 
equivalent  to  the  period  of  the  traineeship  in 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  child  welfare 
agency  in  any  State  after  completing  the 
postsecondary  education  for  which  the 
traineeship  was  awarded  (within  such  period 
of  time  as  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation): 

"(C)  to  provide  the  institution  of  higher 
learning  and  the  Secretary  with  evidence  of 
compliance  with  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B); 
and 

"(D)  in  the  event  that  the  conditions  of 
subparagraph  (A)  or   (B)  are  not  complied 


with  (except  as  provided  in  the  exceptions  to 
repayment  provisions  described  in  sub- 
section (b)),  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  all  or 
part  of  the  amount  of  the  stipend,  plus  inter- 
est, and  if  applicable,  reasonable  collection 
fees  (in  compliance  with  regulations  that  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate); 

"(2)  provides  that  an  agreement  entered 
into  with  a  recipient  shall  fully  disclose  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the 
traineeship  with  stipend  is  granted;  and 

"(3)  provides  assurances  that  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  shall— 

"(A)  provide  appropriate  support  and  su- 
Ijervision  of  recipients; 

"(B)  enter  into  agreements  with  child  wel- 
fare agencies  for  the  onsite  training  of  re- 
cipients; 

"(C)  develop  and  implement  a  curriculum 
in  the  field  of  child  welfare  services  that^- 

"(i)  incorporates  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion concerning  best  practices  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  child  welfare  services:  and 

"(ii)  incorporates  information  relating  to 
clause  (i)  supplied  to  the  institution  through 
consultation  with  child  welfare  agencies; 

"(D)  permit  a  student  who  is  employed  in 
the  field  of  child  welfare  services  (at  the 
time  such  student  applies  for  a  traineeship) 
to  apply  for  a  traineeship  with  a  stipend  if 
such  traineeship  furthers  the  student's 
progress  toward  the  completion  of  degree  re- 
quirements; and 

"(E)  develop  and  implement  a  system  that 
tracks  for  a  period  of  3  years,  beginning  on 
the  date  of  completion  of  any  student  of  a 
child  welfare  services  program  of  study,  the 
employment  record  of  such  student  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare  services  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents who  secure  employment  in  the  field  of 
child  welfare  services  and  remain  employed 
in  such  field). 

"(b)  A  recipient  shall  not  be  considered  in 
violation  of  the  agreement  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)(1)  during  any  period 
in  which  the  recipient  satisfies  repayment 
exceptions  that  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  by  regulation.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
426(a)(1)(C)  (42  U.S.C.  626(a)(1)(C))  is  amended 
by  inserting  "described  in  section  429"  after 
"including  traineeships". 

(c)  Applicability.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  grants  awarded 
on  or  after  April  1.  1994. 

SEC.  24.  PUBUCA'nON  OF  PROGRAM  DATA 

(a)  L\  General.— Section  479  (42  U.S.C.  679) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate,  and  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  a  charge  equal  to  the 
cost  of  printing,  a  report  containing  the  fol- 
lowing information,  at  least  for  the  most  re- 
cent fiscal  year  for  which  such  information 
is  available: 

"(1)  A  detailed  summary,  and  a  breakdown 
by  State,  of— 

"(A)  the  expenditures  of  each  State  for  the 
program  during  the  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
the  programs  funded  under  part  B.  part  C.  or 
this  part,  broken  down  in  a  manner  that 
shows  the  extent  to  which  such  expenditures 
were  made  from  funds  provided  by  each  of 
Federal  or  State  sources:  and 

"(B)  to  the  extent  available,  the  number  of 
children  or  families  participating  in  each  of 
such  programs. 

"(2)  Information  detailing  the  schedule  and 
result  of  the  reviews  conducted  under  the 


regulatory  review  system  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  491.  including  informa- 
tion on  payments  withheld,  reduced,  or 
sought,  or  intended  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
withheld,  reduced,  or  sought,  from  each 
State  as  a  result  of  such  reviews. 

"(3)  The  information  described  in  clauses 
(ii)  and  (iii)  of  section  471(a)(ll)(B). 

"(4)  An  analysis  of  the  services  provided 
with  funds  made  available  under  part  B. 

"(5)  A  listing  and  summary  of  ongoing  re- 
search, training,  and  demonstration  projects 
funded  under  section  426  or  438  of  this  Act  or 
under  sections  27  through  30  of  the  Family 
Preservation  and  Child  Protection  Reform 
Act.  and  the  expected  date  for  the  publica- 
tion of  any  evaluations  of.  conclusions  based 
on.  or  analyses  of  such  projects. 

"(6)  Any  other  information  the  Secretary 
deems  useful  to  monitor  the  operations  of 
the  program.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1994. 

SEC.  25.  REVIEW  OF  CHILD  WELFARE  ACTIVmES. 

(a)  New  System  for  Reviewing  Child  Wel- 
fare AcTivrriEs.- 

(1)  In  general.— Title  IV  (42  U.S.C.  601-687) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow-  . 
ing: 

"PART  G— CHILD  WELFARE  REVIEW 
SYSTEM 
-SEC.  491.  CHILD  WELFARE  REVIEW  SYSTEM. 

"(a)  Establishment  by  Regulation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish, by  regulation,  a  system  for— 

"(A)  the  review  of  each  child  welfare  pro- 
gram of  each  State  for  the  purposes  of— 

"(i)  assessing  whether  the  program  is  being 
carried  out  as  required  by  part  B  or  E. 
whichever  is  applicable: 

"(ii)  identifying  any  area  in  which  the  pro- 
gram is  not  being  carried  out  as  so  required, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  program  is  not 
being  so  carried  out;  and 

"(iii)  identifying  the  circumstances  under 
which  financial  penalties  shall  be  imposed  in 
cases  of  failure  to  comply  with  part  B  or  E. 
whichever  is  applicable,  and  imposing  finan- 
cial penalties  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
such  failure  to  comply,  unless  action  is 
taken  to  correct  such  failure;  and 

"(B)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  any  such  program. 

"(2)  State  child  welfare  pr(x;rams  de- 
fined.—As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'child  welfare  programs'  means,  with  respect 
to  a  State — 

"(A)  all  activities  engaged  in  by.  or  under 
contract  with,  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  State  plan  -for  child  welfare 
services  under  part  B;  and 

"(B)  all  activities  engaged  in  by.  or  under 
contract  with,  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  State  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  part  E. 

"(b)  Content  of  Regulations.— The  regu- 
lations required  by  subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(1)  require  each  State  child  welfare  pro- 
gram to  be  reviewed  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  to 
determine— 

"(A)  whether  and.  where  appropriate,  the 
degree  to  which,  the  program  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  the  applicable  State 
plan  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2);  and 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  amounts 
claimed  to  have  been  expended  by  the  State 
for  foster  care  maintenance  payments  under 
section  472  and  for  adoption  assistance  pay- 
ments under  section  473  are  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement under  part  E; 

"(2)  specify  the  criteria  that  are  to  be  used 
to  assess,  with  respect  to  each  subparagraph 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) — 
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•■(A)  whether  each  program  has  complied 
with  the  requirements  that  apply  to  the 
matters  described  in  such  subparagraph:  and 

"(B)  the  degree  of  such  compliance; 

"(3)  require  that  the  procedures  used  to  de- 
termine whether,  and.  where  appropriate, 
the  degree  "to  which  a  State  child  welfare 
program  is  carried  out  in  compliance  with 
the  applicable  requirements— 

"(A)  enable  a  timely  review  of  all  matters 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1 1: 

"(B)  include  the  sampling  of  foster  care 
maintenance  payments  made  under  section 
472.  adoption  assistance  payments  made 
under  section  473.  and  payments  for  such 
other  activities  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  E  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate: 

"(C)  be  applied  uniformly  to  each  State 
child  welfare  program:  and 

••(D)  be  periodically  reviewed  and.  if  nec- 
essary, revised  to  take  into  account  informa- 
tion from  completed  reviews  under  such  reg- 
ulations; 

"(4)  provide  that  a  deficiency  or  error  in  a 
State  child  welfare  program  is  not  to  be 
taken  into  account  if  the  deficiency  or  error 
is— 

"(A)  due  to  the  State's  failure  to  properly 
implement  changes  in  Federal  statute  within 
the  6-month  period  beginning  with  the  date 
the  statute  takes  effect  or.  if  later,  within 
the  6-month  period  beginning  with  the  date 
the  regulation  is  issued  if  the  regulation  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  construe  or  apply 
the  statute; 

••(B)  due  to  the  State's  reliance  upon  and 
correct  use  of  erroneous  information  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  about  matters  or 
fact; 

"(C)  due  to  the  State's  reliance  upon  and 
correct  use  of  written  statements  of  Federal 
policy  provided  to  the  State  by  the  Sec- 
retary: or 

••(D)  of  a  technical  nature  and  does  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  performance  of  the  pro- 
gram or  the  protection  of  children  who  are 
In.  or  at  risk  of  being  placed  in.  foster  care; 

••(5)  establish  the  method  by  which  a  finan- 
cial penalty  is  to  be  calculated,  with  respect 
to  each  subparagraph  of  subsection  (bxl).  if 
there  is  a  failure  by  a  State  child  welfare 
program  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
that  apply  to  the  matters  described  in  such 
subparagraph: 

•■(6)  provide  that  the  financial  penalty  to 
be  imposed  for  a  failure  described  in  para- 
graph (5>— 

••(A)  reflect  the  degree  of  the  failure:  and 

••(B)  to  the  extent  appropriate,  be  based  on 
the  formula  used  to  determine  the  amount  of 
a  disallowance  under  section  408(f);  and 

■•(7)  be  developed  in  consultation  with  rep>- 
resentatives  of  State  agencies  administer- 
ing the  programs  under  parts  B  and  E. 

••(c)  Frequency  of  Reviews.— Not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  every  3  years,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  complete  a  review  of  each  State 
child  welfare  program  for  the  most  recently 
completed  fiscal  year  under  the  regulatory 
review  system  established  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

••(d)  Effects  of  Determi.nations  of  Non- 
compliance— 

••(1)  Notification.— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  timely  notification  to  any  State  of 
any  determination  under  this  section  that  a 
State  child  welfare  program  has  failed,  with 
respect  to  any  subparagraph  of  subsection 
(b)(1).  to  comply  with  the  requirements  that 
apply  to  the  matters  described  in  such  sub- 
paragraph, and  shall  include  with  such  no- 
tice— 

■•(A)  the  basis  for  the  determination;  and 


■•(B)  the  amount  of  the  financial  penalty  (if 
any)  imposed  on  the  State  under  the  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  section. 

•'(2)  Determination  of  penalties.— The 
regulations  setting  forth  the  conditions 
under  which  penalties  are  to  be  imposed,  and 
the  amount  of  such  penalties  shall  specify, 
where  appropriate— 

"(A)  thresholds  beyond  which  a  State  child 
welfare  program  will  be  determined  to  have 
failed  to  comply  with  Federal  requirements, 
and  thresholds  beyond  which  a  failure  of 
such  a  program  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ments will  be  determined  to  be  substantial; 
and 

••(B)  the  circumstances  under  which  a  pro- 
gram under  part  B  shall  not  be  subject  to 
penalty  (or  such  penalty  shall  be  withheld  or 
reduced)  if  the  State  has  developed  and  fol- 
lowed an  approved  corrective  action  plan. 

'•(e)  Administrative  Review.— 

"(1)  Ln  general.— Within  a  reasonable  time 
after  a  State  is  notified  of  a  determination 
under  this  section  that  there  is  a  failure  of  a 
State  child  welfare  program  to  comply  with 
applicable  requirements,  and  of  the  amount 
of  the  financial  penalty  imposed  on  the  State 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  such  fail- 
ure, the  State  may  appeal  the  determination 
and  the  imposition  of  the  penalty  (in  whole 
or  in  part)  to  the  Departmental  Appeals 
Board  established  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  by  filing  an  ap- 
peal with  the  Board. 

••(2)  AfTHORIT\'  of  board  TO  ADJUST  PEN- 
ALTY.—The  Board  may  adjust  the  amount  of 
the  financial  penalty  to  be  imposed  under 
this  section,  taking  into  account — 

••(A)  the  amount  of  the  financial  penalty 
imposed  by  the  Secretary: 

"(B)  the  proportionality  of  the  penalty  to 
the  degree  of  the  failure:  and 

■•(C)  where  appropriate,  whether  the  failure 
materially  affected  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren who  are  in.  or  at  risk  of  being  placed  in. 
foster  care. 

■■(f)  Judicial  Review.— 

••(1)  In  general.— Within  a  reasonable  time 
after  a  decision  by  the  Departmental  Appeals 
Board  with  respect  to  the  imposition  of  a 
penalty  under  the  regulatory  review  system 
established  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
the  State  may  obtain  judicial  review  of  the 
decision  by  filing  an  action  in— 

•■(A)  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal or  headquarters  office  of  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  State  child 
welfare  program  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
decision  is  located;  or 

•■(B)  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

••(2)  Procedural  rule.s.— The  district 
court  shall  review  the  decision  of  the  Board 
on  the  record  established  in  the  proceedings 
before  the  Board,  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  review  prescribed  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (E)  of  section  706(2)  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.'. 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (D  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Final  Regul.ation.s.— 

(1 )  Deadline  for  issuance.— Not  later  than 
January  1.  1995.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  issue,  in  final  form, 
the  regulations  required  by  section  491  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

(2)  Applicability.— Such  regulations  shall 
apply  to  conduct  occurring  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1.  1995. 

(c)  Conforming  a.mendment.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  471(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
671(b))  is  amended  by  striking  all  that  fol- 
lows the  first  sentence. 


(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (D  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1995. 

(d)  all  State  Child  Welfare  Programs 
To  Be  Reviewed  by  the  End  of  Fiscal  Year 
1999.— Not  later  than  September  30,  1999.  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  complete  at  least  one  review  of  each 
State  child  welfare  program  (as  defined  in 
section  491(a)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
as  added  by  subsection  (a)(1))  under  the  regu- 
latory review  system  established  in  accord- 
ance with  such  section. 

(e)  Moratorium  on  Collecting  Disallow- 
ances Under  Part  E.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  not.  before 
October  1.  1994.  reduce  any  payment  to.  with- 
hold any  payment  from,  or  seek  any  repay- 
ment from,  any  State  under  part  E  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  reason  of  a 
determination  made  in  connection  with  any 
on-site  Federal  financial  review,  or  any 
audit  conducted  by  the  Inspector  General 
using  similar  methodologies. 

(f)  Moratoriu.m  on  Collecting  Disallow- 
A.VCES  Under  Part  B.— Section  10406  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1989 
(42  U.S.C.  627  note;  103  Stat.  2490)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  ••199r'  and  inserting   •1994": 

(2)  by  striking  ••triennial"; 

(3)  by  striking  ••1992'^  and  inserting  •'1995": 
and 

(4)  by  striking  the  section  heading  and  in- 
serting the  following: 

"SEC.  10406.  TREATMENT  OF  REVIEWS  OF  STATE 
FOSTER  CARE  PROTECTIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  BEFORE  OCTOBER  1. 

1W4." 

(g)  PAYME.NT  OF  ST.^TE  CLAI.MS  FOR  FOSTER 

Care  and  Adoption  Assistance.- 

(1)  In  general.— Section  474  (42  U.S.C.  674), 
as  amended  by  section  20  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

•■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  any  State 
claim  for  reimbursement  for  expenditures 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  within  90  days 
after  the  receipt  of  the  claim  unless  the  Sec- 
retary issues  a  deferral  or  a  disallowance  of 
the  claim  before  the  end  of  such  90-day  pe- 
riod.". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  apply  to  actions  taken  before,  on.  or 
after  such  date. 

SEC.  2&  AUTOMATED  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  Enhanced  Match.— 

(1 )  Payments  to  states.— 

(A)  In  general.— Section  474(a)(3)  (42 
U.S.C.  674(a)(3))  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  ••and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B): 

(ii)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (E):  and 

(iii)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (B) 
the  following: 

"(C)  90  percent  of  so  much  of  such  expendi- 
tures as  are  for  the  planning,  design,  devel- 
opment, or  installation  of  statewide  mecha- 
nized data  collection  and  information  re- 
trieval systems  (including  90  percent  of  the 
full  amount  of  expenditures  for  hardware 
components  for  such  systems)  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  such  systems — 

••(i)  meet  the  requirements  imposed  by  reg- 
ulations promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
479(b)(2); 

••(ii)  to  the  extent  practicable,  are  capable 
of  interfacing  with  the  State  data  collection 
system  that  collects  information  relating  to 
child  abuse  and  neglect: 

••(iii)  to  the  extent  practicable,  have  the 
capability  of  interfacing  with,  and  retrieving 


information  from,  the  State  data  collection 
system  that  collects  information  relating  to 
the  eligibility  of  individuals  under  part  A 
(for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  eligibility  of  foster  children);  and 

"(iv)  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
likely  to  provide  more  efficient,  economical, 
and  effective  administration  of  the  programs 
carried  out  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  part  B  or  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part;  and 

••(D)  50  percent  of  so  much  of  such  expendi- 
tures as  are  for  the  operation  of  the  state- 
wide mechanized  data  collection  and  infor- 
mation retrieval  systems  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (C);  and". 

(B)  Treatment  of  state  expenditures  for 
data  collection  and  information  re- 
trieval systems.— Section  474  (42  U.S.C. 
674),  as  amended  by  sections  20  and  25(g)(1)  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

••(d)  The  Secretary  shall  treat  as  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State  plan  approved  under  this  part  all 
exp)enditures  of  a  State  that  are  necessary  in 
order  for  the  State  to  plan,  design,  develop, 
install,  and  operate  data  collection  and  in- 
formation retrieval  systems  described  in 
subsection  (a)(3)(C).  without  regard  to 
whether  the  systems  may  be  used  with  re- 
spect to  foster  or  adoptive  children  other 
than  those  on  behalf  of  whom  foster  care 
maintenance  payments  or  adoption  assist- 
ance payments  may  be  made  under  this 
part.". 

(C)  Conforming  amendment.— Section 
473(a)(6)(B)  (42  U.S.C.  673(a)(6)(B)).  as  amend- 
ed by  section  9102(b)  of  this  Act.  is  amended 
by  striking  "474(a)(3)(B)"  and  Inserting 
••474(a)(3)(E)". 

(D)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  expenditures  made  during 
the  3-year  p)erlod  that  begins  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Termination  of  enhanced  match.— 

(A)  Ln  general.— Section  474(a)(3)(C)  (42 
U.S.C.  674(a)(3)(C)).  as  added  by  paragraph 
(l)(A)(iii)  of  this  subsection,  is  amended  by 
striking  ••90"  each  place  such  term  appears 
and  inserting  "50". 

(B)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  take  effect 
on  September  30,  1996. 

(C)  Construction.— The  amendment  made 
by  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  construed  to  affect  any  right,  entitle- 
ment, or  duty  granted  or  imposed  by.  or  aris- 
ing by  reason  of,  the  amendments  made  by 
paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Establishment  of  Group  To  Advise 
THE  Secretary  on  the  Planning  and  Imple- 
mentation OF  Automated  Systems.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— Section  479  (42  U.S.C.  679). 
as  amended  by  section  24(a)  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  work 
group  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  the  system  to  be 
used  for  the  collection  of  data  relating  to 
adoption  and  foster  care  in  the  United 
States.  Such  group  shall  include  representa- 
tives of— 

"(1)  organizations  described  in  subsection 
(a)(4)(B)(ii):  and 

••(2)  other  appropriate  groups.". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  27.  RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATIONS. 

(a)  Foster  Care  Evalu.ations;  Longitu- 
dinal Child  Welfare  Data  Bases;  Studies 


OF  Child  Welfare  Population  Dynamics.— 
Section  426(b)  (42  U.S.C.  626(b))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(b)  Research  and  Evalua-hon 
Projects.— 

••(1)  Foster  care  evaluations.— In  order 
to  promote  more  appropriate  and  effective 
foster  care  for  children  in  need  of  long-term 
foster  care,  the  Secretary  shall,  directly  or 
under  contract  with  1  or  more  independent 
research  organizations,  and  in  accordance 
with  such  criteria  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate,  evaluate  the  effects  of  alter- 
native foster  care  arrangements  and  services 
on  the  well-being  of  children  who — 

"(A)  have  little  prospect  of  being  reunited 
with  their  families,  or  of  being  adopted:  and 

••(B)  represent  a  challenging  group  of  fos- 
ter children  who  are  in  need  of  specialized 
services  or  care. 

••(2)  Longitudinal  child  welfare  data 
bases;  studies  of  child  welfare  popu- 
lation dynamics.— 

"(A)  Contract  authority.— In  order  to  de- 
velop more  appropriate  and  effective  inter- 
vention strategies  with  respect  to  children 
and  their  families  who  are  referred  or  re- 
ported to  the  child  welfare  system,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  directly  or  under  contract  with 
1  or  more  independent  research  organiza- 
tions— 

••(i)  plan,  design,  develop,  and  implement 
not  more  than  4  child  welfare  data  bases  that 
provide  detailed  longitudinal  information  on 
children  and  their  families  to  whom  the 
local  public  child  welfare  system  provides 
services,  from  the  time  such  children  are 
first  referred  or  reported  to  such  system;  and 

■•(ii)  using  data  from  such  data  bases,  con- 
duct such  studies  on  children  and  their  fami- 
lies served  by  public  child  welfare  systems, 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  includ- 
ing a  study  of  the  extent  to  which  a  lack  of 
affordable  housing  is  a  factor  in  the  place- 
ment of  children  in  foster  care,  and  (at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary)  studies  of— 

•■(I)  the  movements  of  subgroups  of  chil- 
dren and  their  families  into,  through,  and 
out  of  the  various  parts  of  the  child  welfare 
system: 

••(II)  the  characteristics  of  those  children 
or  families  who  stay  in  the  system  or  various 
parts  of  the  system  for  short  time  periods 
versus  those  who  stay  for  long  time  periods; 

••(III)  the  type  and  intensity  of.  and  effec- 
tiveness of.  services  that  families  receive  in 
the  system: 

••(IV)  the  frequency  of  contact  between  and 
among  foster  children,  their  parents,  and 
caseworkers; 

■•(V)  the  factors  associated  with  repeat  oc- 
currences of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  and 
other  outcomes:  and 

■•(VI)  the  condition  of  children  in  the  sys- 
tem in  areas  that  may  include  educational 
performance,  health,  and  personal  and  social 
adjustment. 

•■(B)  Agreements  with  states.— 

••(i)  In  general.— Not  later  than  October  1. 
1994.  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  not  more  than  4  States  or  local- 
ities to — 

••(I)  participate  in  the  planning,  desigrn.  de- 
velopment, and  operation  of  a  longitudinal 
chiW  welfare  data  base  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  in  the  participating  State  or  local- 
ity involved;  and 

'•(II)  reimburse  such  States  or  localities  for 
expenditures  incurred  with  respect  to  such 
activities. 

"(ii)  Payments  to  states.— Under  each 
such  agreement,  the  Secretary  shall  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  the  State  or  locality  participat- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  the  data  base— 


••(I)  from  amounts  available  for  payments 
under  section  474(a)(3)(C),  70  percent  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  incurred  during  the  3- 
year  period  beginning  on  October  1.  1994,  for 
the  planning,  design,  development,  installa- 
tion, or  operation  of  the  data  base:  and 

••(II)  from  amounts  available  for  payments 
under  section  474(a)(3)(D).  50  percent  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  incurred  after  the  end  of 
such  3-year  period  for  the  operation  of  the 
data  base. 

••(C)  Data  base  requirements.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  each  longitudinal 
data  base  established  under  this  paragraph- 

••(i)  includes  information  on  the  receipt,  by 
children  and  their  families  in  the  data  base, 
of  particular  child  welfare  services,  includ- 
ing— 

'■(I)  child  protective  services; 

"(II)  services  designed  to  strengthen  and 
preserve  families: 

•■(III)  foster  care  and  adoption  services; 
and 

••(IV)  other  services  made  available  by  the 
child  welfare  system: 

••(ii)  to  the  extent  feasible,  includes  infor- 
mation on  the  receipt  of  services,  or  the 
placement  of  children,  through  the  public 
mental  health  or  juvenile  justice  agencies; 

••(iii)  includes  only  data  that  are  reliable 
and  developed  using  uniform  definitions  and 
methodologies  that  are  consistent  over  time 
and.  to  the  extent  feasible.,  among  jurisdic- 
tions: and 

••(iv)  to  the  extent  appropriate,  is  imple- 
mented with  the  State  data  collection  and 
information  retrieval  systems  described  in 
section  474(a)(3)(C).". 

(b)  Other  Research  and  Evaluations.— 

(1)  Study  of  risks  to  foster  care  work- 
ers: NA-nONAL  WORKLOAD  STUDY;  EVALUATION 
OF    FOSTER    PARENT    RECRUITME.NT.    TRAINING. 

AND  EDUCA-noN.- The  Secretary  may— 

(A)  conduct  a  study  to  assess  the  preva- 
lence and  nature  of  risks  to  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees of  child  welfare  systems,  under 
which  empirical  information  shall  be  ob- 
tained on— 

(i)  the  incidence  of  violence  toward,  or  har- 
assment of.  such  employees; 

(ii)  the  types  of  such  emplo.vees  exposed  to 
the  greatest  risk: 

(iiij-  the  types  of  harm  threatened  or  in- 
flicted: 

(iv)  the  characteristics  of  perpetrators  of 
such  violence  or  threats; 

(V)  the  most  dangerous  child  welfare  set- 
tings; and 

(vi)  the  differences  (if  any)  between  urban 
and  rural  areas  in  the  above  respects; 

(B)(i)  enter  into  a  contract  with  an  organi- 
zation or  organizations  with  demonstrated 
experience  in  the  field  of  workload  measure- 
ment for  human  service  agencies— 

(I)  under  which  the  organization  is  to  con- 
duct a  3-year  study  to  examine  methodolo- 
gies for  measuring  the  workloads  of  provid- 
ers of  child  welfare  services  and  providers  of 
community  mental  health  services;  and 

(II)  which,  at  a  minimum,  requires  the  or- 
ganization to— 

(aa)  examine  and  document  which  meth- 
odologies are  used  to  measure  caseworker 
and  supervisor  workloads: 

(bb)  develop  general  standards  for  meas- 
urement and  size  of  workloads: 

(CO  apply  and  validate  standards  for  meas- 
urement and  size  of  workloads;  and 

(dd)  develop  software  that  enables  agencies 
to  use  appropriate  methodologies  to  measure 
workloads:  and 

(ii)  consult  with  an  advisory  body  selected 
by  the  Secretary,  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  the  study  described  in  clause  (i);  and 
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(C)  under  contract  with  an  independent  re- 
search organization,  conduct  a  study  that— 

(i)  is  designed  to  evaluate  strategies  for 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  foster  par- 
ents, and  the  effects  of  foster  parent  training 
programs  on  the  retention  of  foster  parents: 
and 

(11)  shall  identify  successful  recruitment 
techniques  and  recommend  steps  which  could 
be  taken  at  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  level 
to  Improve  the  recruitment,  retention,  and 
training  of  foster  parents. 

(2)  Child  separation  guidelines  study.— 
The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  de- 
signed to  answer  the  following  questions: 

(A)  How  do  the  criteria  for  removal  of  chil- 
dren from  the  home,  and  the  tools  for  assess- 
ing the  risk  to  the  child  if  not  removed  from 
the  home,  vary  from  State  to  State?  In  con- 
sidering this  question,  the  Secretary  should 
examine — 

(i)  the  decisionmaking  process  at  the  case- 
worker level  in  at  least  3  States,  at  least  1  of 
which  has  a  significantly  higher  than  aver- 
age rate  of  removing  children  from  the 
home,  at  least  1  of  which  has  an  approxi- 
mately average  rate  of  removing  children 
ft'om  the  home,  and  at  least  1  of  which  has  a 
significantly  lower  than  average  rate  of  re- 
moving children  from  the  home;  and 

(11)  other  factors  that  may  affect  place- 
ment rates  such  as  State  laws  and  policies, 
interpretations  by  the  State  child  welfare 
agency  of  the  reasonable  efforts  requirement 
of  section  471(a)(15)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  the  tendency  to  place  or  not  place 
children  as  a  result  of  economic  incentives 
provided  by  various  State  and  Federal  fund- 
ing sources. 

(B)  What  guidelines  should  be  used  to  as- 
sess such  risk  and  determine  the  need  for  re- 
moval of  children  from  the  home,  and  what 
kind  of  training  would  ensure  the  consistent 
application  of  such  guidelines?  The  Sec- 
retary should  review  and  compile  all  current 
research  relevant  to  this  question. 

(C)  AVAILABILITY  OF   STL'DY   RESULTS.— The 

Secretary  shall  make  the  results  and  rec- 
ommendations of  each  study  described  in 
subsection  (b)  available  for  dissemination. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  and  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  la)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.     28.     CHILD     WELFARE     DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS. 

(a)  GENERAL  Provisions.— 

(1)  Minimum  number  of  projects  of  each 
TTi-PE.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  authorize  at  least  1  dem- 
onstration project  to  be  conducted  under 
each  paragraph  of  subsection  (b).  and  at  least 
1  demonstration  project  to  be  conducted 
under  each  clause  of  subsection  (b)(2)(A). 
during  the  4-year  period  beginning  with  fis- 
cal year  1995. 

(2)  Limit.ation  on  authorization  of  appro- 
priations.—For  demonstration  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1995.  1996.  1997.  and  1998. 

(b)  Specific  T\pes  of  Projects.— 

(1)  Expeditious  per.masent  placement  of 
children  — 

(A)  Ln  general.— The  Secreury  may  make 
no  more  than  3  grants  to  States  or  localities 
to  conduct  demonstration  projects,  through- 
out the  State  or  in  areas  selected  by  the 
State  as  having  the  greatest  need,  designed 
to— 

(i)  review  statutes,  administrative  and  ju- 
dicial procedures,  and  agency  legal  represen- 


tation, in  effect  in  the  State  or  locality,  that 
govern  determinations  of  abandonment  of 
children,  termination  of  parental  rights,  and 
permanent  placement  of  children,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  children  abandoned  at 
or  shortly  after  birth: 

(ii)  assess  which  of  such  procedures  or  laws 
cause  delays  in  the  permanent  placement  of 
such  children  or  the  consideration  of  termi- 
nation of  parental  rights: 

(ill)  assess  the  extent,  or  lack,  of  training 
of  judges  and  child  protection  service  work- 
ers on  the  timelines  for  determinations  in- 
volving termination  of  parental  rights  or 
permanent  placement  of  such  children; 

(iv)  assess  the  provision  of  (and  the  impact 
of  providing)  coordinated  comprehensive  so- 
cial services,  particularly  in  relation  to  re- 
unification or  maintenance  of  families: 

(v)  assess  the  imjjact  of  the  designation  of 
entities  or  individuals  that  have  or  could  be 
granted  standing  to  initiate  placement  or 
termination  of  parental  rights  proceedings 
with  respect  to  children  who  have  been 
placed  under  protective  care  or  public  super- 
vision; 

(vi)  assess  the  extent  of  the  current  pres- 
ence of  individuals  either  employed  by  a  so- 
cial service  agency  or  a  private  entity,  who 
are  specifically  responsible  for  expediting 
consideration  of  the  termination  of  parental 
rights  and  permanent  placement,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  children  abandoned  at 
or  shortly  after  birth,  and  the  impact  of  such 
individuals  on  the  timelines  for  such  consid- 
erations; 

(vii)  assess  the  success  of  programs  which 
concurrently  provide  planning  for.  and  serv- 
ices to,  preadoptive  and  natural  parents;  and 

(vili)  implement  new  procedures  or  make 
other  improvements  (as  determined  by  the 
assessments  conducted  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph)  that  ensure  more  timely  hearing 
of,  and  final  decisions  on.  cases  involving 
termination  of  parental  rights  and  the  per- 
manent placement  of  children,  with  the  goal 
of  substantially  reducing  the  amount  of  time 
that  elapses  from  the  time  the  child  is  re- 
moved from  a  home  setting  and  is  perma- 
nently placed  in  a  stable  adoption  place- 
ment, including,  at  the  option  of  the  State 
or  locality,  improvements  that  include  ac- 
tivities that — 

(I)  provide  additional  personnel  identified 
as  necessary  under  any  provision  of  this 
paragraph  to  pursue  or  process  cases  involv- 
ing termination  of  parental  rights  or  expedi- 
tious permanent  placements; 

(II)  expand  the  standing  of  foster  parents 
and  others  to  bring  actions  involving  the  ter- 
mination of  parental  rights  and  permanent 
placements:  and 

(III)  require  certain  children  to  be  placed 
in  foster  care  in  homes  that  are  likely  to  be- 
come permanent  adoptive  homes  of  such 
children. 

(B)  Application.— Each  State  or  locality 
desiring  to  conduct  a  demonstration  project 
under  this  paragraph  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  containing— 

(i)  an  assurance  that  the  State  or  locality 
will  develop  and  carry  out  the  project  jointly 
with  appropriate  judicial  administrators, 
and  with  appropriate  agencies  of  the  State  or 
locality  that  provide  services  to  children 
abandoned  at  or  shortly  after  birth;  and 

(ii)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  by  regulation. 

(C)  APPROVAL  OF  certain  APPLICATIONS.— 

(i)  In  general— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove not  more  than  3  applications  to  con- 
duct projects  which  appear  likely  to  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  achievement  of  the 
purpose   of  this  paragraph,    particularly   as 


they  relate  to  changes  in  the  legislative,  ju- 
dicial, and  administrative  practices  with  re- 
spect to  permanent  placement  and  termi- 
nation of  parental  rights. 

(ii)  Distribution  criterion.— In  determin- 
ing whether  to  approve  applications  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  grants  under  this  paragraph  are  made  to 
applicants  whose  positions  on  consideration 
of  parental  rights  and  the  termination  of 
such  rights  reflect  the  range  of  statutory 
and  judicial  positions  taken  by  States  on 
such  matters. 

(ill)  Gra.St  period.— Subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriations  therefor,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  grants  under  this  para- 
graph for  a  period  of  4  years. 

(D)  Evaluations;  report— Each  State  and 
locality  that  conducts  a  demonstration 
project  under  this  paragraph  shall  develop 
and  carry  out  a  plan  for  evaluating  the  ef- 
fects of  the  project,  and  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  on  such  evaluation. 

(E)  Dissemination  of  reports.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  available  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public  the  reports  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (D). 

(F)  Review  and  evaluatioi*  by  the  sec- 
retary.—The  Secretary  shall  periodically 
review  and  evaluate  the  conduct  of  each 
demonstration  project  conducted  under  this 
paragraph. 

(G)  Authority-  to  suspend  or  terminate 
projects. — Notwithstanding  subparagraph 
(Cxiii).  the  Secretary  may  suspend  for  any 
period  or  terminate  the  authority  to  conduct 
a  demonstration  project  under  this  para- 
graph, and  may  discontinue  the  provision  of 
grants  under  this  paragraph  for  the  project, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  project 
has  not  been  conducted  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

(2)    Culturally    sensitive    and    special 

NEEDS  child  WELFARE  WORKER  TRAINING  DEM- 
ONSTRATION.— 

(A)  In  GENERAL.— 

(i)  Training  to  deliver  child  welfare 
SERVICES  in  border  REGIONS.— The  Secretary 
shall  authorize  not  more  than  3  eligible  in- 
stitutions to  conduct  demonstration  projects 
to  train  eligible  individuals  to  deliver  cul- 
turally sensitive  and  bilingual  child  welfare 
services  in  areas  of  the  United  States  that 
border  on  Mexico. 

(ii)  Training  to  deliver  child  welfare 

SERVICES  TO  HISTORICALLY  UNSERVED  OR  UN- 
DERSERVED    populations    in    CERTAIN    URBAN 

CENTERS.— In  addition,  the  Secretary  may 
make  no  more  than  3  grants  to  eligible  insti- 
tutions to  conduct  projects  to  train  eligible 
individuals  to  deliver  culturally  sensitive 
and  bilingual  welfare  services  in  urban  cen- 
ters which  have  a  high  proportion  of  histori-  | 
cally  unserved  or  underserved  populations. 

(B)  Applications.— 

(i)      APPLICATIONS      UNDER      SUBPARAGRAPH 

(Axi).- The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  appli- 
cation of  an  eligible  institution  to  conduct  a 
demonstration  project  under  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  for  a  fiscal  year  if  the  Secretary  has 
approved  not  more  than  4  other  such  applica- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  and  the  application 
meets  the  following  requirements: 

(I)  HISTORY  OF.  OR  PLAN  FOR.  TRAINI.NG  STU- 
DENTS TO  DELIVER  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES  IN 

BORDER  AREAS.— The  application  dem- 
onstrates that  the  applicant  has  a  history  of. 
or  a  plan  for.  training  students  to  deliver 
child  welfare  services  in  an  area  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  borders  on  Mexico. 

(II)  TRAINI.NG  CURRICULUM  RECJUIRE.ME.NTS.- 

The  application  describes  the  curriculum  of 
the  training  program.  Such  curriculum  must 
be  sensitive  to  the  culture  of  the  area  that 


borders  on  Mexico  and  the  State  in  which 
the  applicant  is  located,  and  must  include 
training  for  the  identification  of  health  prob- 
lems of  children  and  their  families  and  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect. 

(III)  Scope  and  le.ngth  of  training.— The 
application  includes  an  assurance  that  the 
training  program  meets  all  requirements  es- 
tablished under  subparagraph  (C)  governing 
the  scope  and  length  of  the  training  to  be 
provided. 

(IV)  Plan  for  placing  individuals  com- 
pleting THE  training  in  BORDER  AREA  FAM- 
ILY assistance  agencies.— The  application 
contains  a  plan  for  placing  each  eligible  indi- 
vidual who  completes  the  training  under  the 
project  in  a  family  assistance  agency  that 
provides  services  directly  to  residents  of  the 
border  county  in  which  the  agency  is  lo- 
cated. 

(V)  COMMITMENT    TO    CONSULT    WITH    STATE 

CHILD  WELFARE  AGENCY.— The  application 
contains  a  commitment  by  the  applicant  to 
consult  with  the  child  welfare  agency  of  the 
State  in  which  the  applicant  is  located  to  en- 
sure that  the  project  is  designed  to  provide 
individuals  with  child  welfare  skills  that  are 
needed  for  work  with  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals in  the  area  of  the  State  that  borders  on 
Mexico. 

(ii)  Applications  under  subparagraph 
(A)(ii).— The  Secretary  shall  approve  an  ap- 
plication of  an  eligible  institution  to  con- 
duct a  demonstration  project  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(ii)  for  a  period  of  4  fiscal  years 
(subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  and  sat- 
isfactory performance)  if  the  Secretary  has 
not  approved  more  than  4  other  applications 
for  such  projects  and  the  application  meets 
the  following  requirements: 

(I)  The  applicant  demonstrates  that  it  has 
a  history  of.  expertise  in.  and  commitment 
to.  providing  training  for  individuals  to  de- 
liver child  welfare  services  to  historically 
unserved  or  underserved  populations  in 
urban  centers. 

(II)  The  applicant  describes  how  the  appli- 
cation was  developed  in  consultation  with 
State  and  local  child  welfare  agencies,  com- 
munity-based organizations  serving  the  area 
to  be  affected,  and  the  residents  of  the  area, 
including  public  notice  and  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  training  program  to  be  of- 
fered, and  a  plan  for  a  continuing  consulta- 
tion process  with  these  entities. 

(III)  The  curriculum  to  be  offered  includes 
the  broad  range  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
programs  available  to  provide  services  to 
historically  unserved  or  underserved  popu- 
lations in  urban  centers,  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  health  problems  in  children  and  their 
families  which  may  lead  to  child  abuse  or  ne- 
glect and  the  presence  of  such  conditions. 

(IV)  The  application  includes  an  assurance 
that  the  training  program  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (C)  governing 
the  scope  and  length  of  the  training  to  be 
provided. 

(V)  The  application  includes  a  plan  for 
placing  each  eligible  individual  who  com- 
pletes the  training  under  the  project  in  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  family  assistance 
agency  that  provides  services  directly  to 
unserved  or  underserved  populations  in 
urban  centers  with  high  concentrations  of 
such  populations. 

(iii)  Grants  subject  to  appropriations.— 
The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  for  projects 
authorized  under  subparagraph  (Axii)  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  appropriations 
therefor. 

(iv)  Review  and  evaluation  by  the  sec- 
retary.—The  Secretary  shall  [periodically 
review   and   evaluate    the   conduct   of  each 


demonstration  project  authorized  to  be  con- 
ducted under  subparagraph  (A)(ii). 

(v)  Authority  to  suspend  or  terminate 
projects.— The  Secretary  may  suspend  for 
any  period  or  terminate  the  authority  to 
conduct  a  demonstration  project  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii).  and  may  discontinue  the 
provision  of  grants  un(ler  subparagraph 
(A)(ii)  for  the  project,  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  project  has  not  been  con- 
ducted in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

(C)  Training  requirements.— The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  State  child 
welfare  agencies  of  the  eligible  States,  shall 
develop  criteria  regarding  the  scope  and 
length  of  the  training  program  to  be  pro- 
vided under  any  demonstration  project  con- 
ducted under  this  paragraph  to  ensure  that 
training  under  the  program  adequately  pre- 
pares trainees  for  the  work  they  will  perform 
after  completion  of  the  training  program. 
The  Secretary  shall  treat  participation  in  a 
program  leading  to  a  bachelor's  or  a  master's 
degree  in  social  work  as  providing  such  ade- 
quate preparation. 

(D)  Grants.— 

(i)  Allocation  among  states  with  ap- 
proved projects.— Each  eligible  State  in 
which  is  located  an  eligible  institution 
whose  application  to  conduct  a  demonstra- 
tion project  under  subparagraph  (A)(i)  for  a 
fiscal  year  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  allocated  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  portion  of  the  funds  available  to  carry 
out  subparagraph  (A)(i)  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  is  represented  by — 

(I)  the  number  of  disadvantaged  individ- 
uals who,  as  of  the  close  of  the  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  resided  in  the  border 
counties  of  the  State:  divided  by 

(II)  the  total  number  of  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals who.  as  of  the  close  of  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year,  resided  in  the  border 
counties  of  all  such  eligible  States. 

(ii)  Grant  authority-. —The  Secretary 
shall  make  a  grant  to  each  eligible  institu- 
tion that  the  Secretary  authorizes  to  con- 
duct a  demonstration  project  under  subpara- 
graph (A)(i)  for  a  fiscal  year  in  an  amount 
equal  to — 

(I)  the  amount  allocated  for  the  fiscal  year 
under  clause  (i)  to  the  State  in  which  the  in- 
stitution is  located;  divided.by 

(II)  the  number  of  eligible  institutions  in 
the  State  that  are  so  authorized. 

(E)  Use  OF  grants.— Each  eligible  institu- 
tion that  receives  a  grant  under  this  para- 
graph— 

(i)  shall  use  the  grant  to  equip  eligible  in- 
dividuals with  the  knowledge  and  skills  nec- 
essary to  perform  the  range  of  child  welfare 
work,  from  case  management  to  supervisory 
skills;  and 

(ii)  may  use  the  grant  to  pay  the  tuition, 
room  and  board,  travel,  and  other  living  ex- 
penses of  eligible  individuals. 

(F)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  para- 
graph: 

(i)  Border  county.— The  term  -border 
county"  means — 

(I)  in  the  State  of  Texas,  the  counties  of 
Cameron,  Brooks,  Hidalgo.  Kenedy.  Willacy. 
Jim  Hogg.  Starr.  Webb.  Zapata.  Duval.  La- 
Salle.  Maverick.  Dimmit.  Zavala.  Uvalde. 
Kinney.  Val  Verde.  Edwards.  Crockett. 
Terrell.  Peeps.  Brewster.  Presidio.  Jeff 
Davis.  Reeves.  Culberson.  Hudspeth.  Bexar, 
and  El  Paso; 

(II)  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  coun- 
ties of  Otero,  Sierra,  Dona  Ana.  Luna.  Hi- 
dalgo. Grant.  Lea.  Roosevelt.  Chaves.  Eddy, 
and  Lincoln; 

(III)  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  the  counties 
of    Cochise.    Graham.    Greenlee.    Maricopa, 


Pinal,  Pima.  Yuma.  La  Paz,  and  Santa  Cruz; 
and 

(IV)  in  the  State  of  California,  the  counties 
of  Imperial,  San  Diego,  Riverside,  and  Or- 
ange. 

(ii)  Child  welfare  agency.— The  term 
"child  welfare  agency"  means,  with  respect 
to  a  State,  the  individual  or  agency  that  ad- 
ministers or  supervises  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan  for  child  welfare  services 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

(iii)  Disadvan-taged  individual.— The  term 
"disadvantaged  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual whose  income  does  not  exceed  130  jser- 
cent  of  the  income  official  poverty  line  (as 
defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  revised  annually  in  accordance 
with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981)  applicable  to  a 
family  of  the  size  of  the  individual's  family. 

(iv)  Eligible  individual.— The  term  "eligi- 
ble individual"  means  any  individual  who — 

(I)  is.  or  intends  to  become,  an  employee  of 
a  family  assistance  agency  in  an  eligible 
State;  and 

(II)  enters  into  an  agreement  with  an  eligi- 
ble institution  in  the  State  under  which— 

(aa)  the  institution  agrees  to  train  the  in- 
dividual to  deliver  culturally  sensitive  and 
bilingual  child  welfare  services  in  the  area  of 
the  United  States  that  borders  on  Mexico; 
and 

(bb)  the  individual  agrees  to  so  deliver 
such  services  at  or  from  a  site  approved  by 
the  child  welfare  agency  of  the  State  for  at 
least  1  year  beginning  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  individual  completes  the 
training  under  a  project  conducted  under 
subparagraph  (A)(i).  or  for  a  period  of  1  year 
for  each  year  of  assistance  or  training  re- 
ceived beginning  upon  completion  of  the 
training  under  a  project  conducted  under 
subparagraph  (Axii). 

(V)  Eligible  institution.— The  term  "eligi- 
ble institution"  means  any  institution  of 
higher  education  that  is  located  in  an  eligi- 
ble State. 

(Vi)  Eligible  state.— The  term  "eligible 
State"  means  Texas,  New  Mexico.  Arizona, 
and  California. 

(vii)  Fa.mily  assistance  agency.— The 
term  "family  assistance  agency"  means  a 
child  welfare  agency,  family  planning  agen- 
cy, hospital,  clinic,  community  mental 
health  facility,  or  drug  and  alcohol  treat- 
ment program. 

(viii)  Institution  of  higher  education.— 
The  term  "institution  of  higher  education" 
means — 

(I)  an  institution  of  higher  education  (as 
defined  in  section  1201(a)  or  481(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965);  and 

(II)  an  area  vocational  education  school  (as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (C)  or  (D)  of  section 
521(3)  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act). 

(ix)  The  term  "urban  centers"  means  an 
area  in  a  metrojxjlitan  statistical  area,  as 
designated  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  which  has  a  high 
incidence  of  individuals  in  historically 
unserved  or  underserved  populations  who  are 
in  need  of  social  services,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  using  the  most  recent  and  best 
available  information.  A  list  of  such  urban 
centers  shall  be  published  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  Federal  Register  no  more  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(X)  The  term  "historically  unserved  or  un- 
derserved populations"  includes— 

(I)  minority  populations; 

(II)  persons  with  limited  English  pro- 
ficiency; 
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(III)  populations  residing-  in  urban  areas 
and  exhibiting  a  high  incidence  of  child 
abuse,  neglect,  or  abandonment,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary; 

(IV)  homeless  persons  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  103  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act); 

(V)  persons  who  are.  or  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming, infected  with  the  human 
immunodericiency  virus;  and 

(VI)  persons  who  abuse  alcohol  or  drugs. 
(G)  Recovery  of  assista.sxe  in  certain 

CASES.— Any  individual  participating  in  a 
project  conducted  under  subparagraph  (A) 
who  breaches  the  agreement  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (F)(lv)(II)  shall  repay  to  the 
Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  or 
value  of  assistance  received  by  the  individ- 
ual under  the  project,  ratably  reduced,  if  ap- 
plicable, by  a  proportion  representing  that 
portion  of  the  year  during  which  the  individ- 
ual complied  with  the  agreement.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  guidelines  and  repay- 
ment schedules  to  carry  out  this  subpara- 
graph. 
(3)  Joint  training  demonstration.— 

(A)  Ln  general.— The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  under  this  paragraph,  on  a  competi- 
tive basis,  to  not  more  than  3  State  or  local 
government  agencies  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tion projects  designed  to  test  the  effect  of 
joint  training  programs  for  the  staff  of  child 
welfare,  mental  health,  and  juvenile  justice 
agencies,  and  for  judicial  personnel  and 
judges. 

(B)  Eligibility.— To  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  paragraph,  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment agency  shall  designate  a  public 
agency  which  provides  services  to  children  in 
the  State  and  demonstrate  that  at  least  2 
such  agencies  will  participate  in  the  project 
by  contributing  financial  resources,  staff  re- 
sources, and  trainees. 

(C)  APPROVAL   of   certain    APPLICATIONS.— 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  not  more  than  3 
applications  to  conduct  projects  which  ap- 
pear likely  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
achievement  of  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph. 

(D)  Use  of  gr.\nt.— Each  State  or  local 
government  agency  that  receives  a  grant 
under  this  paragraph  shall  use  the  grant  to 
train  staff  (including  supervisors)  of  public 
and  private  agencies  who  provide  services  to 
children  or  adolescents  at  risk  of  requiring 
foster  care  or  to  the  families  of  such  children 
or  adolescents.  Such  training  shall  be  de- 
signed to— 

li)  educate  staff  about  the  special  needs  of. 
and  service  programs  for.  certain  popu- 
lations of  children  or  adolescents,  such  as 
those  who  have  been  sexually  abused,  suffer 
from  serious  emotional  disturbances,  are 
substance  abusers,  have  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome,  or  are  infected  with  a 
human  immunodeficiency  virus; 

(ii)  coordinate  the  interagency  delivery  of 
services  (including  family  preservation  serv- 
ices, family  reunification  services,  independ- 
ent living  services,  and  supportive  services) 
to  children  at  risk  of  being  placed  in  foster 
care;  and 

(iii)  provide  training  for  judges  or  other  ad- 
ministrative personnel,  who  are  authorized 
to  make  final  determinations  as  to  termi- 
nation of  parental  rights  or  placement  of 
children  in  either  temporary  or  permanent 
situations,  to  determine  and  incorporate 
Into  their  decisions  factors  relating  to  the 
physical,  mental,  and  social  interests  of  the 
child. 

(E)  Evaluations:  report.— Each  Sute  or 
local  government  agency  that  conducts  a 
demonstration  project  under  this  paragraph 


shall  develop  and  carry  out  a  plan  for  evalu- 
ating the  effects  of  the  training  provided 
under  the  project,  and  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  on  such  evaluation. 

(F)  DissE.MlNATiON  OF  REPORTS.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  available  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public  the  reports  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (E). 

(c)  Foster  Care  and  Adoption  Assistance 
Demonstration — 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize not  more  than  5  States  to  conduct 
demonstration  projects  designed  to  test,  for 
not  more  than  6  years,  the  feasibility  of 
eliminating  the  requirements  in  sections  472 
and  473  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  relate 
to  the  income  and  resources  of  the  child  or  of 
the  family  from  which  a  child  originated, 
and  allowing  States  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  foster  care  maintenance  payments 
and  for  adoption  assistance  payments  made 
with  respect  to  children  without  regard  to 
such  income  and  resources. 

(2)  application.— Each  State  desiring  to 
conduct  a  demonstration  project  under  this 
subsection  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
application  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
regulation. 

(3)  Agreement  on  federal  matching  pay- 
ments and  strategy  for  evaluation.— 

(A)  In  general.— As  a  condition  precedent 
to  approving  any  application  to  conduct  a 
demonstration  project  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  and  the  SUte  shall  reach 
agreement  on— 

(1)  the  rates  at  which  the  various  types  of 
expenditures  under  the  project  shall  be  reim- 
bursed, in  lieu  of  the  rates  at  which  such  ex- 
penditures would  otherwise  be  reimbursed 
under  section  474  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
and 

(ii)  a  strategy  for  evaluating  the  effects  of 
the  project. 

(B)  Llmptation.— The  Secretary  may  not 
agree  to  any  set  of  reimbursement  rates 
under  subparagraph  (A)(i)  of  this  paragraph, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  set 
of  rates  is  likely  to  result  in  an  amount  of 
Federal  payments  to  the  State  under  section 
474  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  that  would  have  been  so 
paid  to  the  State  if  the  State  were  not  con- 
ducting the  demonstration  project. 

(4)  Approval  of  certain  applications.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove not  more  than  5  applications  to  con- 
duct projects  which  appear  likely  to  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  achievement  of  the 
purpose  of  this  subsection. 

(B)  Project  lifetime.— 

(i)  3  years.— Each  agreement  under  para- 
graph (3)  shall  be  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

(ii)  Authority-  to  renew  project  for  3 
years.— Upon  the  request  of  the  State,  the 
Secretary  shall  extend  for  3  additional  years 
the  term  of  any  agreement  under  paragraph 
(3). 

(5)  Evaluations;  report.— Each  State  that 
conducts  a  demonstration  project  under  this 
subsection  shall  develop  and  carry  out  a  plan 
for  evaluating  the  effects  of  the  project,  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  on 
such  evaluation. 

(6)  Dissemination  of  reports— The  Sec- 
retary shall  make  available  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public  the  reports  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (5). 

SEC.  29.  DEMONSTRATION  OF  INDEPENDE.VT  LIV- 
ING SERVICES  FOR  YOUNG  ADULTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  may  authorize  1  State 
to  conduct  a  demonstration  project  for  3 
years  under  which— 


(1)  community-based  services  are  provided 
to  former  foster  children  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  21  years  but  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  25  years;  and 

(2)  the  State  must  arrange  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  of  the  demonstration 
project  on  the  well-being  of  the  individuals 
who  participate  in  the  project. 

(b)  Services.— The  ser\Mces  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  may  include  self-help  groups, 
counseling,  treatment  for  survivors  of  abuse, 
mentoring,  alumni  groups,  and  coordination 
of.  and  referral  to.  community  services  by 
independent  living  agency  staff. 

SEC.    30.    HOME    REBUILDERS    DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT. 

(a)  In  General. — Upon  written  application 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "State"),  and  after  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  ap- 
proves the  application  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  subsection  (b).  the 
State  may  conduct  a  demonstration  project 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  how  to  enhance  the 
practices  and  procedures  that  will  expedite 
the  discharge  of  children  from  foster  care, 
including  the  appropriate  reunification  of 
children  with  their  families,  or  the  adoption 
of  children  by  suitable  adoptive  parents. 

(b)  Project  Require.ments.— In  an  applica- 
tion submitted  under  subsection  (a),  the 
State  shall  provide  that  the  following  terms 
and  conditions  shall  be  in  effect  under  the 
demonstration  project: 

(1)  Services  and  assistance  for  reunifica- 
tion of  children  with  their  families  or  adop- 
tion may  be  provided  to  not  more  than  2.000 
eligible  children  (exclusive  of  siblings). 

(2)  Services  and  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  explore  and  test  innovative  means 
to  facilitate  expedited  and  appropriate  dis- 
charge of  children  from  foster  care.  Such 
services  and  assistance  may  include  social 
services  and  other  forms  of  assistance  de- 
signed to  ameliorate  or  remedy  personal 
problems,  behaviors,  or  home  conditions. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  testing  an  alter- 
native to  the  per  diem  method  of  provider  re- 
imbursement, payments  to  participating 
agencies  for  total  costs  associated  with  pro- 
viding foster  care  maintenance,  services,  and 
assistance  on  behalf  of  children  will  be  dis- 
bursed pursuant  to  an  approved  per  capita 
reimbursement  methodology.  The  per  capita 
payment  will  be  based  on  the  total  number 
of  care  days  the  eligible  population  of  chil- 
dren can  reasonably  be  expected  to  use  dur- 
ing the  demonstration  period. 

(4)  Eligibility  for  the  demonstration 
project  shall  be  based  on  the  age  of  the  child, 
the  length  of  time  in  foster  care,  the  type  of 
placement,  and  the  permanency  planning 
goal. 

(5)  If  an  eligible  child  has  siblings  in  foster 
care,  siblings  may  be  regarded  as  eligible 
project  participants  for  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating total  reimbursements  in  a  manner 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

(6)  The  Federal  Government  shall  pay  to 
the  State  with  respect  to  children  eligible 
for  the  demonstration  project  who  are  re- 
ceiving maintenance  payments,  services,  and 
assistance  under  the  demonstration  project 
the  same  amounts  as  would  have  been  pay- 
able with  respect  to  such  children  under 
parts  B  and  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  as  if  the  families  were  receiving 
benefits  under  the  State  plan  in  effect  during 
the  period  of  the  demonstration  and  such 
amounts  shall  be  in  lieu  of  amounts  other- 
wise payable  under  such  parts.  The  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  agree  to  a  methodology  for  determin- 


ing such  amounts  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  demonstration  project. 

(c)  Waivers.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  may  waive  compliance  with 
requirements  in  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (other  than  paragraphs  (8). 
(12).  (13).  (15).  and  (16)  of  section  471(a))  which 
(if  applied)  would  prevent  the  State  from 
carrying  out  the  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  or  prevent  the  State  from 
effectively  achieving  the  purpose  of  such  a 
project. 

(d)  Date  of  Commencement.— The  dem- 
onstration project  under  this  section  shall 
commence  not  later  than  December  31.  1994. 

(e)  Duration  of  Demonstration.— The 
demonstration  project  under  this  section 
shall  be  conducted  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
3  years  after  the  date  such  project  begins. 

(f)  Evaluation  of  Reports.— The  State 
shall  collect  data  and  conduct  an  appropriate 
evaluation  of  the  demonstration  project  so 
as  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
project.  The  evaluation  design  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  State  shall  provide  an 
interim  and  final  evaluation  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  such  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate. 

(g)  Prohibition  Against  I.mpairment  of 
Entitlement  to  Foster  Care  Benefits.— 
The  State  may  not  carry  out  the  demonstra- 
tion project  under  this  section  in  a  manner 
which  impairs  the  entitlement  of  any  quali- 
fied child  to  foster  care  benefits  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  part  E  of  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

SEC.  31.  COMMISSION  ON  CHILDHOOD  DISABIL- 
ITY. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Commission.— The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  appoint  a  Commission  on  the  Evalua- 
tion of  Disability  in  Children  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  Appointment  of  Members.— d)  The 
Secretary  shall  appoint  15  members  to  the 
Commission,  including— 

(A)  recognized  experts  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine, whose  work  involves — 

(1)  the  evaluation  and  treatment  of  disabil- 
ity in  children. 

(ii)  the  study  of  congenital,  genetic,  or 
perinatal  disorders  in  children,  or 

(iii)  the  measurement  of  developmental 
milestones  and  developmental  deficits  in 
children;  and 

(B)  recognized  experts  in  the  fields  of— 

(1)  psychology. 

(ii)  education  and  rehabilitation. 

(iii)  law.  or 

(iv)  the  administration  of  disability  pro- 
grams, and 

(v)  other  fields  of  expertise  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(2)  Members  shall  be  appointed  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments to  competitive  service. 

(3)  Members  appointed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  serve  for  a  term  equivalent  to 
the  duration  of  the  Commission. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  a  member 
of  the  Commission  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  for  a  term  equivalent  to  the 
duration  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Administrative  Provisions.— (D  Serv- 
ice as  a  member  of  the  Commission  by  an  in- 
dividual who  is  not  otherwise  a  Federal  em- 
ployee shall  not  be  considered  service  in  an 
appointive  or  elective  position  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purposes  of  any  provi- 
sion of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 


(2)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who  is 
not  a  full-time  Federal  employee  shall  be 
paid  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
for  each  day  (including  travel  time)  the 
member  attends  meetings  or  otherwise  per- 
forms the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  on  the  business  of  the 
Commission,  each  member  who  is  not  a  full- 
time  Federal  employee  may  be  allowed  trav- 
el expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service. 

(d)  Assistance  to  Commission.— The  Com- 
mission may  engage  such  technical  assist- 
ance from  individuals  skilled  in  medical  and 
other  aspects  of  childhood  disability  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Commission.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  secretar- 
ial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  as  the 
Commission  may  require  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Study  by  the  Commission.— (D  The 
Commission  shall  conduct  a  study,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  the  effects  of  the  definition  of 
"disability"  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (42  U.S.C.  1382  et  seq.)  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  as  such 
definition  applies  to  determining  whether  a 
child  under  the  age  of  18  is  eligible  to  receive 
benefits  under  such  title,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  definition,  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  using  any  alternative 
definition  of  disability  in  determining 
whether  a  child  under  age  18  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  such  title. 

(2)  The  study  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include  issues  of— 

(A)  recommendations  for  revision  of  the 
Childhood  Listing  of  Impairments  under  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  Part  B  of  Appen- 
dix 1  to  Subpart  P.  section  404  of  title  20. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations; 

(B)  the  validity  of  a  presumption  of  dis- 
ability for  children  under  age  4  with  a  ge- 
netic, congenital,  or  perinatal  disorder: 

(C)  whether  the  need  by  families  for  assist- 
ance in  meeting  high  costs  of  medical  care 
for  children  with  serious  physical  or  mental 
impairments,  whether  or  not  they  are  eligi- 
ble for  disability  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  might  appropriately 
be  met  through  expansion  of  Federal  health 
assistance  programs  (including  the  program 
of  medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of  such 
Act):  and 

(D)  such  other  issues  that  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(f)  Report.— Not  later  than  September  1. 
1995.  the  Commission  shall  prepare  a  report 
and  submit  such  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  which  shall  summarize  the  results  of 
the  study  described  in  subsection  (e)  and  in- 
clude any  recommendations  that  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(g)  Termination  of  Commission.— The 
Commission  shall  terminate  on  September 
30.  1995. 

SEC.   32.    EFFECT  OF   FAILURE   TO   CARRY  OUT 
STATE  PLAN. 

(a)  L\  General.— Part  A  of  title  XI  (42 
U.S.C.  1301-1320b-13)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  1122  the  following: 

"SEC.  1123.  EFFECT  OF  FAILURE  TO  CARRY  OUT 
STATE  PLAN. 

"In  an  action  brought  to  enforce  a  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  such  provision  is  not  to  be 


deemed  unenforceable  because  of  its  inclu- 
sion in  a  section  of  this  Act  requiring  a 
State  plan  or  specifying  the  required  con- 
tents of  a  State  plan.  This  section  is  not  in- 
tended— 

"(1)  to  limit  or  expand  the  grounds  for  de- 
termining the  availability  of  private  actions 
to  enforce  State  plan  requirements  other 
than  by  overturning  any  such  grounds  ap- 
plied in  Suter  v.  Artut  M..  112  S.  Ct.  1360 
(1992).  but  not  applied  In  prior  Supreme 
Court  decisions  respecting  such  enforce- 
ability, or 

"(2)  to  alter  the  holding  in  Suter  v.  Artist 
M.  that  section  471(a)(15)  of  this  Act  is  not 
enforceable  in  a  private  right  of  action." 

(b)  Applicability.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  actions  pend- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  to  actions  brought  on  or  after  such  date 
of  enactment. 

Comprehensive  Family  Preservation  and 
Child  Protection  Reform 

The  most  important  and  comprehensive 
legislation  in  over  a  decade  to  address  the 
nation's  grave  child  abuse  crisis  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  103rd  Congress.  It  targets  sub- 
stantial new  investments  in  cost  effective 
programs  to  help  abused  and  neglected  chil- 
dren and  strengthen  troubled  families.  De- 
veloped after  careful  review  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  it 
would: 

Target  investments  to  strengthen  families 
and  prevent  child  abuse. 

Substantial  new  resources  would  be  in- 
vested in  the  federal  Child  Welfare  Services 
program  (Title  IV-B  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  for  the  in-home  family  support,  family 
preservation,  reunification  and  respite  serv- 
ices that  strengthen  families  and  help  them 
to  overcome  problems  and  care  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  new  funds  would  be  guaranteed  to 
the  states  through  a  capped  entitlement 
component  to  the  IV-B  program. 

Target  investments  in  substance  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment  services. 

Growing  parental  substance  abuse  is  in- 
creasingly contributing  to  family  disintegra- 
tion and  to  child  abuse,  neglect,  and  aban- 
donment, yet  virtually  no  substance  abuse 
treatment  services  are  available  Tor  preg- 
nant women  and  mothers.  Additional  Title 
IV-B  capped  entitlement  funds  would  be  pro- 
vided for  comprehensive  substance  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  programs  for  preg- 
nant women,  mothers  and  their  children. 
Funds  would  also  support  the  child  care, 
transportation,  home  visiting,  nutrition,  and 
counseling  services  essential  for  effective 
treatment. 

Improve  foster  care  and  adoption  services 
for  abused  and  neglected  children. 

An  increasing  number  of  children  who  have 
been  severely  abused,  neglected,  abandoned 
or  orphaned  are  in  need  of  the  supjwrt  and 
treatment  that  family  foster  care,  kinship 
care,  group  care,  residential  services,  or 
adoption  can  provide.  Yet  while  over  400.000 
children  now  live  in  out-of-home  care,  only 
about  half  are  eligible  for  federal  support  or 
assistance,  and  little  help  is  provided  to 
caregivers.  The  legislation  would  make  nu- 
merous improvements  in  the  Title  IV-E  Fos- 
ter Care  and  Adoption  Assistance  (and  Inde- 
pendent Living)  program  to  assure  addi- 
tional support  for  children,  and  provide  res- 
pite care  and  other  assistance  to  foster  and 
adoptive  parents. 

Irnprove  child  welfare  training,  coordina- 
tion, data  collection,  and  research  efforts. 

The  child  welfare  system  has  been  over- 
whelmed   and    seriously    damaged    by    sky- 
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rocketing  caseloads  and  meager  federal  sup- 
port. The  legislation  would  support  efforts  to 
strengthen  child  welfare  training:  dem- 
onstrate innovative  services;  improve  re- 
search, evaluation,  and  data  collection:  and 
improve  the  overall  coordination  and  deliv- 
ery of  child  welfare  services. 

Promote  state  and  local  flexibility  and 
public-private  partnerships. 

The  legislation  would  provide  states  with 
broad  flexibility  in  the  use  of  increased  fed- 
eral support  and  assistance,  while  assuring 
overall  accountability.  In  addition,  the  legis- 
lation fully  supports  a  strong  partnership  be- 
tween public  agencies  and  private  non-profit 
providers.* 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  African  proverb  "It 
takes  a  village  to  raise  a  child."  And 
certainly  we  are  all  a  critical  part  of 
the  larger  community— the  village — 
which  is  raising  our  children. 

And.  while  the  village  is  terribly  im- 
portant. I  think  each  and  every  one  of 
us  would  agree  that  the  main  respon- 
sibility for  the  cultivation  of  character 
and  personality,  and  of  bringing  a  child 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  rests  with 
the  parents  of  the  child  rather  than  the 
village. 

I  have  fought  hard  for  programs  and 
policies  which  benefit  families  in  need 
throughout  my  20-year  career  in  public 
service.  While  Governor  of  Missouri.  I 
fought  hard  to  expand  access  to  pre- 
natal care  for  low-income  pregnant 
women,  and  for  the  WIC  Program.  I 
also  pushed  hard  for  the  Parents  as 
Teachers  Program,  which  we  finally 
got  done  in  my  last  year.  The  program 
now  provides  guidance  to  over  100,000 
Missouri  parents  of  children  from  birth 
to  3.  I  also  implement  a  special  needs 
adoption  campaign. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
fought  hard  to  provide  Federal  seed 
money  to  Parents  as  Teachers  Pro- 
grams throughout  the  country.  I 
fought  to  be  sure  that  the  needs  of 
latchkey  children  were  taken  into  ac- 
count during  the  child  care  debate.  And 
most  recently  I  teamed  up  with  Sen- 
ator DODD  in  providing  a  workable  fam- 
ily and  medical  leave  compromise. 

And  the  reason  that  I  have  fought 
hard  for  programs  and  policies  which 
strengthen  the  family  unit  is  that  I  be- 
lieve a  great  conservative  case  can  be 
made  for  each  of  the  above  programs: 
strengthening  and  preserving  families. 
Certainly  many  of  the  problems  facing 
society  today  can  be  attributed  to  the 
weakening  of  the  American  family. 

We  are  living  in  a  society  which 
glamorizes  violence  and  promiscuous 
sex.  in  which  children  must  go  to 
schools  which  resemble  war  zones  rath- 
er than  places  of  learning,  in  which 
younger  and  younger  teenagers  become 
pregnant  at  an  ever-increasing  rate, 
and  in  which  almost  all  children  spend 
less  time  with  their  parents  than  ever 
before. 

Some  great  thinkers  have  concluded 
that  we  are  facing  a  spiritual  deficit 
greater  than  any  material  deficit.  And 
I  believe  this  may  be  true.  If  it  is  true. 


it  is  something  that  Government  can't 
fix. 

But  I  am  here  today  because  there 
are  plenty  of  things  that  Government 
can  do  to  reinforce  the  natural  bonds 
between  parents  and  children,  and  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  family 
unit. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us — of 
any  political  party  or  no  political 
party— to  keep  families  strong.  We 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  forge  a 
bipartisan  consensus  on  children  and 
family  issues  in  this  Congress.  We  have 
just  enacted  a  family  leave  law— about 
40  days  ago.  I  plan  to  continue  to  build 
bipartisan  momentum  for  family  is- 
sues, much  like  we  did  for  family  leave. 
Today  Senator  Rockefeller  and  I  and 
several  others  are  introducing  the  child 
protection  reform  bill  [CPR]. 

This  bill  will  provide  additional 
funds  for  title  IV— B  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  which  funds  innovative  al- 
ternatives to  foster  care  for  children 
and  families  in  crisis  situations.  We 
spend  billions  of  dollars  per  year  plac- 
ing children  outside  their  homes  and 
families  in  foster  care.  In  cases  of  ex- 
treme abuse  and  neglect,  this  is  nec- 
essary. However,  often  the  family  is 
simply  facing  a  crisis  too  big  to  handle 
on  its  own:  loss  of  a  job;  illness;  inad- 
equate housing  or  homelessness.  or  a 
lack  of  parenting  skills.  In  these  cases 
it  makes  far  more  sense  to  do  what 
Missouri  is  doing:  family  preservation 
services.  The  family  in  crisis  is  given  1 
to  2  months  of  intensive  counseling  and 
assistance,  and  we  in  Missouri  have 
found  that  in  85  percent  of  cases,  this  is 
enough  to  keep  the  family  together. 

We  have  a  number  of  success  stories 
in  Missouri  which  show  the  value  of 
the  program.  A  single  mother  named 
Linda  and  her  family  were  referred  for 
family  preservation  services  at  a  time 
when  her  children  were  at  risk  of  being 
removed  from  the  home  due  to  unsafe 
living  conditions.  The  roof  over  the 
kitchen  was  falling  in.  A  pole  was  used 
to  keep  the  major  structural  beams 
from  collapsing.  The  condition  on  the 
home  was  also  causing  health  problems 
for  the  children.  Linda's  ex-husband 
owned  the  house  and  refused  to  make 
any  repairs.  The  family's  income  came 
from  AFDC.  Linda  wasn't  able  to  accu- 
mulate enough  money  to  move  into  a 
different  home. 

The  family  preservation  specialist 
was  able  to  help  Linda  locate  new 
housing  through  HUD.  The  specialist 
assisted  Linda  in  negotiating  a  pay- 
ment schedule  for  the  rental  deposit 
with  her  new  landlord.  Once  Linda  and 
her  children  were  in  their  new  home 
Linda  felt  more  independent  and  in 
better  control  of  her  situation.  Thus 
one  family  was  able  to  avoid  the  emo- 
tional pain  of  being  split  up.  and  the 
State  of  Missouri  saved  a  great  deal  in 
averted  foster  care  costs. 

Missouri  now  offers  family  preserva- 
tion to  about  one-third  of  its  families 


who  are  threatened  with  their  children 
being  taken  away.  My  State  has  a  goal 
of  serving  one-half  of  its  families  in 
this  way. 

The  only  way  Missouri  will  be  able  to 
do  this  is  if  we  pass  this  legislation 
providing  additional  funds  for  title 
IV-B. 

This  bill  would  also  provide  addi- 
tional funding  for  desperately  needed 
substance  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment services  for  pregnant  women  and 
young  mothers.  You  in  the  child  wel- 
fare community  know  better  than  any- 
one that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  in- 
creased abuse  and  neglect  over  the  last 
decade  has  been  crack  cocaine.  This 
bill  would  provide  funding  for  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  for  the  child  care, 
transportation,  and  home  visiting  serv- 
ices necessary  for  effective  treatment. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  all  young  chil- 
dren in  need.  But  I  believe  we  must  pay 
more  attention  to  young  children  who 
are  in  danger  of  losing  what  is  to  them 
even  more  precious  than  food,  shelter 
or  health  care:  their  families. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  this 
measure.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  commission  to  study  the  cre- 
ation of  a  standing  international  mili- 
tary force  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

U.N.  PEACEKEEPING  FORCE  COMMISSION  ACT  OF 
1993 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  joint  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  peacekeeping  role  of  the 
United  Nations.  Last  August,  Senator 
BiDEN  and  I  urged  the  President  to  ini- 
tiate negotiations  with  the  United  Na- 
tions about  the  creation  of  a  standing 
multinational  peacekeeping  force. 
Since  that  time,  this  proposal  has 
gained  wide  currency,  within  the  ad- 
ministration and  among  outside  ex- 
perts as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  bloody  ethnic  con- 
flicts unleashed  in  Bosnia  and  Somalia 
since  the  end  of  the  cold  war  have  put 
enormous  pressure  on  the  United 
States  to  act.  to  intervene,  to  stop  the 
senseless  violence.  America  does  have 
some  responsibility  to  help.  But  we 
have  neither  the  obligation  nor  the  ca- 
pacity to  act  alone. 

The  opportunity  for  the  United  Na- 
tions is  clear.  After  45  frustrating 
years,  the  United  Nations  has  the 
chance  to  finally  fulfill  its  original 
mission:  to  provide,  in  the  absence  of 
great  power  confrontation,  a  truly  ef- 
fective mechanism  for  collective  secu- 
rity. 

Under  Article  43  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  General 
has  the  authority  to  ask  member  na- 
tions to  designate  military  units  that 
can  be  deployed  to  '"maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security."  It  is  time 
to  make  that  authority  a  reality.  It  is 


time  for  the  United  States  to  push  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  a  multi- 
national standing  army. 

Imagine  such  a  force,  Mr.  President, 
the  troops  from  around  the  world, 
training  together,  establishing  lasting 
ties  and  sharing  common  experiences 
and  purposes.  As  the  New  York  Times 
has  written,  a  blue-helmeted  army  is 
"the  most  promising  way  to  contain 
chaos  and  combat  death"  in  this  new 
era  of  regional  wars,  ethnic  conflicts, 
and  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

Critics  may  immediately  complain 
about  the  inefficiency  of  the  United 
Nations.  They  may  fear  that  America 
will  be  yielding  sovereignty.  They  may 
argue,  in  effect,  for  a  new  American 
isolationism.  Let  me  address  each  of 
these  arguments  in  turn. 

First,  it  is  true  that  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  institution  is  in  need  of  se- 
rious reform.  No  one  will  dispute  that 
today,  at  the  height  of  its  global  peace- 
keeping activity,  the  bloated  U.N.  bu- 
reaucracy is  under  great  strains.  But 
this  argues  not  for  disengagement,  but 
for  more  effective  involvement  of  the 
United  States,  using  our  influence  to 
effect  long-needed  reforms  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

The  second  argument,  that  America 
will  yield  sovereignty  to  the  United 
Nations,  is  provocative  but  groundless. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  United 
States  retains  veto  power  at  the  U.N. 
Security  Council.  There  is  simply  no 
circumstance  under  which  American 
forces  would  be  involved  in  a  U.N. 
peacekeeping  or  peacemaking  oper- 
ation without  American  approval. 

The  third  argument  is  perhaps  the 
most  pernicious.  It  is  rarely  stated  in 
so  many  words,  but  the  argument  es- 
sentially is  that  America  must  with- 
draw, that  we  must  retreat.  No  policy. 
Mr.  President,  could  be  more  dangerous 
today,  when  our  economic  wellbeing 
and  national  security  are  so  dependent 
upon  developments  outside  our  borders. 

It  is  true — and  I  believe  strongly— 
that  our  allies  must  share  more  of  the 
burden  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security.  To  borrow  a  well- 
worn  phrase,  we  cannot  be  the  world's 
policeman.  That  is  good  cause,  how- 
ever, to  become  more  engaged  in  col- 
lective security  efforts,  to  rely  more  on 
the  United  Nations,  to  make  sure  that 
American  men  and  women  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
for  international  peace.  We  cannot 
bury  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  hope 
that  ethnic  conflicts,  proliferation,  ter- 
rorism, and  other  threats  will  just  go 
away. 

I  would  note  that  for  this  very  rea- 
son. Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Ambassador  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  have  each  expressed  their 
support  for  the  creation  of  a  U.N. 
Rapid  Deployment  Force.  What  they 
are  envisioning  here,  Mr.  President,  is 
not   at  all   unlike   the   kind   of  inter- 


national peacekeeping  force  authorized 
under  Article  43. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  have  been 
dealing  only  in  generalities  about  pos- 
sibilities for — and  obstacles  to — the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  force.  The  reso- 
lution I  am  introducing  today  would 
move  us  from  rhetoric  to  real  issues.  It 
would  create  a  short-term  commission 
to  evaluate  and  recommend  the  prac- 
tical steps  that  would  be  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  an 
Article  43  force.  The  commission  will 
study  such  issues  as  cost,  logistics, 
training,  standardization  of  equipment, 
and  intelligence  sharing.  In  addition,  it 
will  study  war  powers  issues  raised  by 
the  creation  of  such  a  force. 

The  commission,  Mr.  President,  will 
be  comprised  of  14  members:  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, the  National  Security  Adviser, 
the  U.N.  Ambassador,  three  outside  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  President,  three 
Members  of  the  House,  and  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  The  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser  will  chair  the  commission. 
It  will  make  its  report  120  days  after  it 
first  meets,  and  it  will  be  dissolved 
within  10  days  after  it  issues  its  report. 

This  is  not  a  new  and  unnecessary 
layer  of  bureaucracy.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  a  mechanism  which  will  allow  the 
administration  to  focus  on  the  risks, 
realities,  and  technical  issues  raised  by 
American  participation  in  an  article  43 
peacekeeping  force. 

Implicit  in  my  introduction  of  this 
joint  resolution,  Mr.  President,  is  my 
strong  continued  support  for  the  cre- 
ation of  such  a  military  force.  I  believe 
that  this  proposal  deserves  a  fair  and 
informed  hearing.  And  I  expect  that 
the  commission  we  will  create  with 
this  joint  resolution  will  help  us  to- 
ward that  end. 

Mr.  President,  the  headlines  every 
day  seem  to  tell  us  of  a  new  conflict,  a 
new  challenge  for  U.N.  peacekeepers,  a 
new  request  for  American  military 
intervention.  We  have  now  an  historic 
and  fleeting  opportunity  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  the  United  Nations.  We  in 
the  Senate  need  not  freeze  ourselves 
between  the  false  and  unappealing 
choices  of  doing  nothing  or  going  in 
alone  when  regional  crises  flare  up.  We 
have  another  option:  Let  us  help  the 
United  Nations  help  us  in  the  long  run. 
by  carrying  more  of  the  load.  Let  us 
allow  the  United  Nations  to  become  a 
truly  effective  multinational  alter- 
native. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  even  in  this 
new  era  of  multilateral  action.  Amer- 
ican leadership  is  still  absolutely  nec- 
essary. America  must  lead  the  United 
Nations  into  the  21st  century.  The  re- 
ality is  that  an  article  43  force  will 
simply  never  come  to  pass  unless  the 
President  of  the  United  States  initiates 
consulations  and  negotiations  for  that 
purpose.  And  the  President  will  only  do 
that  if  he  is  well-informed  about  all 


elements  of  such  an  initiative.  This 
resolution,  in  its  small  way.  will  help 
our  President.  It  will  help  the  United 
Nations.  And  it  will  help  all  of  us  move 
one  more  step  toward  making  the  "new 
world  order"  more  than  just  a  slogan.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  weeks  beginning  April  18, 
1993.  and  April  17,  1994,  each  as  "Na- 
tional Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Aware- 
ness Week  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  ORGAN  AND  TISSUE  DONOR 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  rise  to  introduce 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  April  18.  1993.  and  the 
week  beginning  April  17,  1994,  each  as 
"National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week.  " 

Mr.  President,  by  highlighting  the 
importance  of  organ  and  tissue  dona- 
tions, this  resolution  could  literally 
save  the  lives  of  many  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  Thousands  of  lives  have  been 
lost  simply  because  those  who  may 
have  donated  organs  and  tissues  were 
never  aware  that  they  could. 

At  any  given  time,  there  are  30.000 
adults  and  children  waiting  for  organ 
and  tissue  donations.  Approximately, 
every  20  minutes  a  new  patient  is  added 
to  the  national  patient  waiting  list  for 
an  organ  transplant.  There  is  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  transplantable  organs. 
We  simply  need  to  make  our  citizens 
aware  of  the  importance  of  organ  and 
tissue  donations. 

We  should  encourage  our  citizens  to 
decide  now,  whether,  in  the  event  of  a 
future  tragedy,  they  are  willing  to  be  a 
donor.  This  will  inevitably  lessen  the 
burden  on  the  family  when  asked  by 
the  medical  profession  if  they  may 
allow  a  particular  organ  or  organs  to 
be  removed  for  transplantation.  Al- 
though this  decision  is  frightening  to 
many  people,  these  vital  organs  and 
tissues  could  be  used  to  give  the  gift  of 
life. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  worthy 
measure,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record  following 
mj'  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  66 

Whereas  a  new  patient  is  added  to  the  na- 
tional patient  waiting  list  for  an  organ 
transplant  every  20  minutes: 

Whereas  thousands  of  lives  are  saved  or 
significantly  improved  annually  by  organ 
and  tissue  transplantation:  and 

Whereas  increasing  the  number  of  trans- 
plantable organs  and  tissues  would  save 
American  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  weeks  beginning 
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April  18.  1993.  and  April  17.  1994.  are  each  des- 
ignated "National  Org:an  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week'",  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  weeks  with  appro- 
priate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 


By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  requires — 
except  during  time  of  war  and  subject 
to  suspension  by  the  Congress — that 
the  total  amount  of  money  expended 
by  the  United  States  during  any  fiscal 
year  not  exceed  the  amount  of  certain 
revenue  received  by  the  United  States 
during  such  fiscal  year  and  not  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States  during  the  pre- 
vious calendar  year;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BALANCED  BUDGET  CONSTITUTIONAL 
A.MEND.VENT 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution 
that  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
require  a  balanced  budget. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  I  heard  once 
about  a  little  boy  growing  up  on  a 
farm.  This  little  boy  would  watch  with 
great  anticipation  as  the  hens  on  the 
farm  would  nest  their  eggs  until  they 
were  ready  to  hatch.  One  day  the  boy 
went  out  to  the  hen's  nest  and  saw  that 
the  eggs  were  hatching.  The  little 
chicks  were  struggling  and  pecking 
their  way  out  of  the  shells.  The  boy's 
heart  was  moved  and  he  thought  he 
ought  to  help  those  little  chicks  out  of 
the  shells.  But  then  a  terrible  thing 
happened:  All  of  the  chicks  from  the 
shells  that  the  boy  opened  died.  When 
the  boy  told  his  mother  what  hap- 
pened, she  warned  him  that  the  strug- 
gle to  get  out  of  the  shell  is  what  made 
the  chicks  strong  enough  to  survive 
once  they  made  their  way  out  of  the 
shells. 

I  believe  that  this  story  reflects  the 
state  of  the  Nation  with  respect  to  the 
budget  deficit.  We  are  shelled  in  by  an 
enormous  debt.  There  is  serious  long- 
term  work  to  do  to  break  through  that 
shell,  if  we  are  going  to  be  economi- 
cally strong  and  sound  enough  to  sur- 
vive the  future.  The  policies  of  the 
past — the  short-term,  easy  way  out  so- 
lutions are  making  us  economically 
weak. 

The  deficit  continues  to  soar.  The  re- 
sulting high  interest  rates  make  us 
more  and  more  reliant  on  foreign  in- 
vestment and  widespread  ownership  of 
U.S.  assets.  As  long  as  this  trend  con- 
tinues, the  deficit  will  continue  to 
drain  our  economy  and  cheapen  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  American  goods 
and  service.  This  being  the  case.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Nation's  deficit  problem 
must  be  our  No.  1  domestic  priority. 

I  join  the  administration  in  its  call 
to  the  Nation  to  rally  and  sacrifice  in 
order  to  bring  down  the  huge  debt  Goli- 


ath confronting  us  and  put  our  econ- 
omy back  on  track.  However,  the 
President  and  I  differ  on  the  best  way 
to  realize  that  goal. 

I  am  on  the  side  of  tackling  the  defi- 
cit first,  making  it  our  priority.  We  in 
Congress  must  demonstrate  our  com- 
mitment to  fiscal  responsibility  and 
deficit  reduction.  What  better  way  to 
do  that  than  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  require  a  balanced  budget? 

I  first  introduced  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  resolution  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1978. 
At  that  time.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  was  less  than  $1  trillion.  That 
was  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  nothing 
compared  to  the  current  national  debt. 
The  Federal  budget  is  currently  in  the 
red  by  $341  billion  and  the  national 
debt  is  nearly  $4.5  trillion. 

The  time  for  a  constitutional  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  is  long  over- 
due. The  Executive  Office  has  not  sub- 
mitted on  balanced  budget  in  the  last 
10  years:  Congress  never  seems  to  be 
able  to  agree  on  where  to  cut  spending; 
and  increasing  statutory  restraints  on 
the  budget  have  been  imposed  by  law. 
but  deficit  spending  continues  to  spiral 
out  of  control. 

If  Congress  is  unable  to  control 
spending  or  to  agree  on  how  funds 
should  be  appropriated  on  its  own.  then 
a  constitutional  amendment  is  the  best 
way  to  ensure  that  the  budget  will  be 
balanced  despite  our  differing  opinions 
and  needs. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
provides  that  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures during  any  fiscal  year  will  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  estimated  reve- 
nues for  that  year  and  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
during  the  previous  calendar  year.  This 
would  not  appl.v  in  war  time  and  is  sub- 
ject to  suspension  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  over  the  last  year  and  in  recent 
weeks  about  investing — investing  in 
America's  future.  Well,  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  make  a  real  investment  for 
the  future  generations  of  Americans  by 
passage  of  a  joint  resolution  requiring 
a  balanced  budget.  A  balanced  budget 
amendment  is  our  most  secure  invest- 
ment for  the  future. 

I,  along  with  the  other  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body,  will  continue 
to  support  programs  that  are  vital  to 
the  well  being  of  the  American  people. 
But,  unlike  in  the  past,  there  will  be 
constitutional  requirements  in  place  to 
force  final  cuts  and  keep  spending 
within  our  means. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  this  important  resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  20 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
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D0RG.\N]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
20,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation  of  strate- 
gic planning  and  performance  measure- 
ment in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  67 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  67,  a  bill  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  providing  for 
uniform  standards  of  liability  for  harm 
arising  out  of  general  aviation  acci- 
dents, 

S.  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
70.  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  National 
Writing  Project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
97.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  protect 
and  improve  the  availability  and  qual- 
ity of  health  care  in  rural  areas. 

S.  177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  177.  a  bill  to  ensure  that  agencies 
establish  the  appropriate  procedures 
for  assessing  whether  or  not  regulation 
may  result  in  the  taking  of  private 
property,  so  as  to  avoid  such  where 
possible. 

s.  2oe 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  208,  a  bill  to  reform  the 
concessions  policies  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  216 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
216,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting  of 
coins  to  commemorate  the  World  Uni- 
versity Games. 

8.  277 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  277.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  National  African 
American  Museum  within  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

S.  295 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McConnell]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  295,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
the  penalties  for  States  that  do  not 
have  in  effect  safety  belt  and  motor- 
cycle helmet  traffic  safety  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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S.  297 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DECONCINI],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  LOTT],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  297.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Air  Force  Memorial 
Foundation  to  establish  a  memorial  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  its  envi- 
rons. 

S.  342 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  342,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  encourage  in- 
vestment in  real  estate  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  356 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Mathews]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  356,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  replace  the 
possession  tax  credit  with  a  wage-based 
employment  tax  credit. 

S.  366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ExoN,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Lieberman]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  366,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Safety,  Capacity,  Noise  Im- 
provement, and  Intermodal  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1992  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion to  Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive 
Airline  Industry. 

S.  409 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  409,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
terms  of  various  patents,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Faircloth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  411.  a  bill  to  freeze  domes- 
tic discretionary  spending  for  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995  at  fiscal  year  1993 
levels. 

S.  414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ROBB]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  414,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  a  waiting  pe- 
riod before  the  purchase  of  a  handgun. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  416,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
the  victims  of  war  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, including  the  victims  of  torture, 
rape,  and  other  war  crimes  and  their 
families. 


S.  418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  DORGAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  418,  a  bill  to  require  the 
administering  authority  to  initiate  an 
investigation  under  title  VII  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  Air- 
bus Industrie. 

S.  424 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DODD,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  424.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  with 
respect  to  limited  partnership  rollups. 

S.  455 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  455,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  Fed- 
eral payments  to  units  of  general  local 
government  for  entitlement  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  458 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Faircloth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  458.  a  bill  to  restore  the 
Second  Amendment  Rights  of  all 
Americans. 

S.  479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoDD,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
479.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  and  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  to  promote  capital  forma- 
tion for  small  businesses  and  others 
through  exempted  offerings  under  the 
Securities  Act  and  through  investment 
pools  that  are  excepted  or  exempted 
from  regulation  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  through  busi- 
ness development  companies. 

S.  481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiEGLE]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  481,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  live  performing 
arts  the  same  rights  given  by  section 
8(D  of  such  Act  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  construction  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes, 

S.  527 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  527.  a  bill  to  provide 
for.  and  to  provide  constitutional  pro- 
cedures for  the  imposition  of.  the  death 
penalty  for  causing  death  through  the 
use  of  a  bomb  or  other  destructive  de- 
vice. 

S.  579 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 


Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  579,  a  bill  to  require  Congress  to 
comply  with  the  laws  it  imposes  on 
others. 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  38 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NUNN].  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Kempthorne],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 38,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
March  20,  1993,  as  "National  Quilting 
Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  weeks  begin- 
ning May  23.  1993.  and  May  15,  1994.  as 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Week. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Wellstone]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 42.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  1993  as  "Civil  War 
History  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  B^-rd],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Lieberman],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  weeks  of 
September  19,  1993,  through  September 
25.  1993,  and  of  September  18,  1994, 
through  September  24,  1994,  as  "Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Week." 

senate  joint  resolution  56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  56.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning April  12.  1993.  as  "National  Public 
Safety  Telecommunicators  Week." 

senate  JOI.NT  resolution  61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum].  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Biden].  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser].  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  3,  1993,  through  Octo- 
ber 9,  1993.  as  "Mental  Illness  Aware- 
ness Week." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
AKAKA],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  LlEBERMAN].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  62,  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  April  25, 
1993,  as  -National  Crime  Victims" 
Right  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 14.  a  concurrent  resolution  wel- 
coming the  XLVI  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
allied Confederation  of  Reserve  Officers 
[CIOR],  commending  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  for 
hosting  the  XLVI  Congress  of  the 
CIOR,  and  urging  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the 
XLVI  Congress  of  the  CIOR  to  carry 
out  its  activities  and  programs. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D"Amato,  the 
najne  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  68,  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  an  international  oil  em- 
bargo through  the  United  Nations 
against  Libya  because  of  its  refusal  to 
comply  with  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolutions  731  and  748  con- 
cerning the  bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight 
103. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Feingold],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Ms.  Moselev-Braun],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mrs.  FElN- 
STEIN],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Durenberger]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  70, 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  need  for  the 
President  to  seek  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  the  ratification  of 
the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Child. 


July  24,  1964.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  there  is  hereby  established  a  permanent 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  be  known 
as  the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  (referred 
to  hereinafter  as  the  Select  Committee") 
consisting  of  6  former  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  whom  3  shall  be  selected  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  and  3  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Minority  Leader.  The  Select  Committee 
shall  select  a  chair  and  a  vice  chair  fTom 
among  its  members.  Members  of  the  Select 
Committee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  per  diem  of 
$400  plus  travel  expenses  while  serving  on  the 
Select  Committee.". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  the  first  section  of 
Senate  Resolution  338,  agreed  to  July  24. 
1964,  is  repealed. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  May  1.  1993. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  the  current  Ethics  Commit- 
tee and,  in  its  place,  establish  a  com- 
mittee of  former  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  was  es- 
tablished in  1964,  and  while,  since  then, 
we  have  made  changes  in  the  Senate 
Code  of  Conduct,  which  the  committee 
oversees,  we  have  made  no  changes  in 
the  way  the  committee  is  formed.  This, 
despite  increasingly  justified  criticism 
of  the  inability  of  Members  to  sit  in 
impartial  judgment  on  their  col- 
leagues. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  look  for  an  al- 
ternative to  our  present  system,  a  sys- 
tem that  is  doing  nobody  any  good — 
neither  Member  nor  those  with  griev- 
ances against  a  Member.  Under  my  leg- 
islation, the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  would  each  appoint 
three  former  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
sit  on  the  Ethics  Committee.  These 
former  Members  would  bring  distance 
and  the  absence  of  conflicts  of  interest: 
at  the  same  time,  they  will  bring  an 
understanding  of  both  the  role  of  a 
Senator  and  the  legislative  and  elec- 
toral process. 

We  must  address  the  valid  concerns 
raised  about  our  current  Ethics  Com- 
mittee structure.  This  proposal  offers 
one  constructive  alternative:  there  are 
others  out  there  as  well.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  at  look  at  these  propos- 
als so  we  can  begin  the  process  of  re- 
form. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  80— REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ETHICS 

Mr.  SIMON  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  80 

Resolved.  That  (a)  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  Senate  Resolution  338,  agreed  to 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  85 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  460)  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes:  as 
follows: 

Strike  everything  from  page  13,  line  1,  to 
page  21.  line  11.  and  insert  the  following: 


SEC.  8.  PROGRAMS  FOR  ASSURING  ACCURATE 
AND  current  official  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  USTS  IN  STATES 
THAT  REQUIRE  REGISTRATION. 

(a)  Ln  General. — Elach  covered  State  shall 
establish  uniform  and  nondiscriminatory 
programs  to  assure  that  official  voter  reg- 
istration lists  are  accurate  and  current. 

(b)  Program  Based  on  Official  Lnforma- 
TiON  Relating  to  Death,  Etc.  of  a  Voter.— 
Each  covered  State  shall  establish  a  program 
under  which  the  head  of  each  State  agency 
that,  in  the  normal  course  of  business,  re- 
ceives information  indicating  that  (because 
of  death,  criminal  conviction,  or  mental  in- 
capacity) the  name  of  a  voter  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  official  voter  registration 
list  under  State  law.  shall  transmit  that  in- 
formation to  the  appropriate  State  election 
official. 

(c)  Program  for  Systematic  Review  of 
Residence  Addresses  on  Official  Voter 
Registration  Lists  by  Means  of 
Nonforwardable  and  Forwardable  First 
Class  Mailings.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
para^aph  (2)  and  in  subsection  (d).  each  cov- 
ered State  shall  establish  a  program  under 
which,  at  least  once  in  each  4-year  period, 
residence  addresses  on  official  voter  registra- 
tion lists  are  reviewed  by  sending  verifica- 
tion notices  to  registered  voters  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection. 

(2)  Exception  for  recent  voters.— A  cov- 
ered State  may  provide  that  a  program  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (1)  does  not  re- 
quire any  action  with  respect  to  a  voter  who 
voted  in  the  last  general  election  for  Federal 
office  held  before  the  first  verification  no- 
tices for  the  4-year  period  are  mailed  under 
the  program. 

(3)  First  verification  notice.— The  first 
verification  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  voter, 
by  nonforwardable  first  class  mail,  at  the 
mailing  address  shown  on  the  official  voter 
registration  list.  If  the  first  verification  no- 
tice is  not  returned  as  nondeliverable  by  the 
Postal  Service,  no  further  action  is  required 
under  this  subsection. 

(4)  Second  verification  notice.— If  a  first 
verification  notice  under  paragraph  (3)  is  re- 
turned nondeliverable  by  the  Postal  Service, 
the  appropriate  State  election  official  shall 
send  a  second  verification  notice  to  the 
voter.  The  second  veriTication  notice— 

I  A)  shall  be  sent  to  the  voter,  by 
forwardable  first  class  mail,  at  the  mailing 
address  shown  on  the  official  voter  registra- 
tion list: 

(B)  shall  state  that,  if  the  voter  does  not 
provide  a  current  residence  address  to  the 
appropriate  State  election  official,  the  name 
of  the  voter  will  be  transferred  from  the  offi- 
cial voter  registration  list;  and 

iC)  shall  include  a  postage  paid  return 
form  for  the  voter  to  use  to  provide  address 
correction. 

(5)  Transfer  of  name  from  official  voter 
registration  list  after  failure  to  re- 
spond to  second  verification  notice.— If  a 
voter  does  not  provide  a  current  residence 
address  within  30  days  after  the  second  ver- 
ification notice  is  mailed  under  paragraph 
(4).  the  appropriate  State  election  official 
shall  transfer  the  name  of  the  voter  from  the 
official  voter  registration  list. 

(6)  Public  information.— As  part  of  the 
program  under  this  subsection,  each  covered 
State  shall  furnish  information  to  the  public 
to  promote  a  maximum  awareness  of  the  pro- 
gram among  voters. 

(d)  alternative  program  for  automatic 
Updating  of  Official  Voter  Registration 
Lists  Through  Use  of  Change  of  address 
Information  From  the  Postal  Service. - 


(1)  In  general.— In  lieu  of  a  program  pro- 
vided for  under  subsection  (c),  a  covered 
State  may  establish,  within  respect  to  any 
geographical  voting  unit,  a  program  for 
automatic  updating  of  official  voter  registra- 
tion lists  through  use  of  change  of  address 
information  supplied  by  the  Postal  Service. 
A  program  under  this  subsection— 

(A)  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
State  law  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Postal 
Service:  and 

(B)  shall  provide  for  updating  of  all  official 
voter  registration  lists  in  the  geographical 
voting  unit  at  least  once  in  each  2-year  pe- 
riod. 

(2)  Updating  of  official  voter  registra- 
tion LIST  IN  case  of  local  CHANGE  OF  AD- 
DRESS: notice  to  VOTER.— If  the  change  of  ad- 
dress information  from  the  Postal  Service 
shows  that  the  residence  address  of  a  voter— 

(A)  is  different  from  the  residence  address 
shown  on  the  official  voter  registration  list: 
and 

(B)  is  an  address  for  a  location  within  the 
same  geographical  voting  unit  as  the  resi- 
dence address  shown  on  the  official  voter 
registration  list: 

the  appropriate  State  election  official  shall 
update  the  official  voter  registration  list  for 
the  geographical  voting  unit  in  accordance 
with  the  information  supplied  by  the  Postal 
Service  and  shall  so  notify  the  voter.  The  no- 
tice under  this  paragraph  shall  be  sent  by 
forwardable  first  class  mail  and  shall  include 
a  postage  paid  return  form  for  the  voter  to 
use  to  provide  address  corrections. 

(3)  Notice  to  voter  of  possible  transfer 
OF  name  from  official  voter  registration 

LIST  IN  case  of  CHA.VGE  OF  RESIDENCE  AD- 
DRESS outside  the  geographical  voting 
UNIT.— If  the  change  of  address  information 
from  the  Postal  Service  shows  that  the  resi- 
dence address  of  a  voter — 

(A)  is  different  from  the  residence  address 
shown  on  the  official  voter  registration  list; 
and 

(B)  is  an  address  for  a  location  that  is  not 
in  the  same  geographical  voting  unit  as  the 
residence  address  shown  on  the  official  voter 
registration  list; 

the  appropriate  Sute  election  official  shall 
send  a  notice  to  the  voter,  stating  that  the 
name  of  the  voter  is  subject  to  transfer  from 
the  official  voter  registration  list  for  the 
geographical  voting  unit.  The  notice  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  sent  by  forwardable 
first  class  mail. 

(4)  Transfer  of  name  from  official  voter 
registration  list  after  failure  to  re- 
SPOND TO  NOTICE.— If.  within  30  days  after  the 
notice  is  mailed  under  paragraph  (3).  a  voter 
does  not  provide  information  (by  use  of  the 
postage  paid  form  or  as  otherwise  permitted 
by  State  law)  to  show  that  the  residence  ad- 
dress of  the  voter  is  within  the  same  geo- 
graphical voting  unit  as  the  residence  ad- 
dress shown  on  the  official  voter  registration 
list,  the  appropriate  State  election  official 
shall  transfer  the  name  of  the  voter  from  the 
official  voter  registration  list  for  the  geo- 
graphical voting  unit. 

(e)  VOTING  Procedures  for  Persons 
Whose  Names  Are  Transferred  From  the 
Official  Voter  Registration  List.— 

(1)  In  general.— At  each  polling  place  for 
an  election  for  Federal  office,  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  shall  maintain 
a  record  of  the  names  transferred  from  the 
official  voter  registration  list  for  that  poll- 
ing place  during  the  4-year  period  before  the 
election,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
reason  for  each  transfer.  Any  individual  who 
asserts  that  the  name  of  such  individual  was 
erroneously  transferred  under  subsection  (c) 


or  (d)  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3).  as  applicable. 

(2)  Individual  wrrn  docume.ntary  proof.— 
An  individual  who  is  otherwise  eligible  to 
vote  and  who  has  documentary  proof  (as  de- 
termined under  State  law  applied  uniformly 
throughout  the  State)  that  the  name  of  such 
individual  was  erroneously  transferred  under 
subsection  (c)  or  (d)  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote  without  restriction  or  condition. 

(3)  Individujvl  wrrnouT  documentary 
proof.— An  individual  who  is  otherwise  eligi- 
ble to  vote  and  who  does  not  have  documen- 
tary proof  (as  determined  under  State  law) 
that  the  name  of  such  individual  was  erro- 
neously transferred  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(d)  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  accordance 
with  a  special  procedure,  to  be  provided  for 
under  State  law  and  to  be  applied  uniformly 
throughout  the  State.  The  procedure— 

(A)  shall  preserve  the  secrecy  and  security 
of  the  ballot: 

(B)  may  require  the  individual  to  submit 
information  under  penalty  of  perjury  or 
other  penalty  under  State  law;  and 

(C)  shall  provide  for  counting  of  the  ballot 
of  the  individual  upon  verification  of  the  in- 
formation submitted  by  the  individual  with- 
in 10  days  after  the  election. 

(f)  No  Changes  to  Official  Voter  Reg- 
istration Lists  Permitted  Immedutely  Be- 
fore an  election.— No  change  to  an  official 
voter  registration  list  may  be  made  under  a 
program  established  pursuant  to  this  section 
during— 

(1)  the  period  beginning  60  days  before  a 
general  election  for  Federal  office  and  end- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  election;  or 

(2)  the  period  beginning  60  days  before  a 
primary  election  relating  to  a  general  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  primary  election. 

(g)  Record  of  Names  Transferred.— The 
state  election  official  who  maintains  an  offi- 
cial voter  registration  list  for  a  geographical 
voting  unit  shall  keep  a  separate  record  of 
the  names  that  are  transferred  from  such  list 
under  any  program  established  pursuant  to 
this  section,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  reason  for  each  transfer.  The  record  of 
names  transferred  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  inspection  and  for  copying  (at  the 
expense  of  the  person  requesting  the  copy). 

SEC.  ».  SPECIAL  PROCEDURE  FOR  VOTING  IN 
STATES  THAT  REQUIRE  REGISTRA 
TION  if  THE  REGISTRATION  OF  AN 
I.NDIVIDUAL  CANNOT  BE  VERIFIED 
ON  ELECTION  DAY. 

If,  in  a  covered  State,  on  the  day  of  an 
election  for  Federal  office,  the  appropriate 
State  election  official  cannot  verify  the  reg- 
istration of  an  individual  who  claims  to  be 
registered,  the  individual  shall  be  permitted 
to  vote  in  accordance  with  a  special  proce- 
dure, to  be  provided  for  by  State  law.  The 
procedure — 

(1)  shall  preserve  the  secrecy  and  security 
of  the  ballot; 

(2)  may  require  the  individual  to  submit 
information  under  penalty  of  perjury  or 
other  penalty  under  State  law;  and 

(3)  shall  provide  for  counting  of  the  ballot 
of  the  individual  upon  verification  of  the  in- 
formation submitted  by  the  individual  with- 
in 10  days  after  the  election. 

SEC.  10.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOTER  REGISTRA- 
TION IN  STATES  THAT  REQUIRE 
REGISTRATION. 

In  the  administration  of  voter  registration 
for  elections  for  Federal  office,  each  covered 
State— 

(1)  shall  assure  that  any  eligible  applicant 
is  registered  to  vote  in  the  election,  if.  not 
later  than  30  days  before  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion (or  such  shorter  period  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  under  State  law) — 


(A)  in  the  case  of  registration  by  motor  ve- 
hicle driver's  license  application,  the  voter 
registration  application  is  submitted  to  the 
State  motor  vehicle  authority; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  registration  by  mail,  the 
voter  registration  application  is  postmarked; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  registration  at  a  location 
designated  under  this  Act.  the  voter  reg- 
istration application  is  accepted  at  the  loca- 
tion: and 

(D)  in  any  other  case,  the  voter  registra- 
tion application  is  received  by  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official: 

(2)  shall  notify  each  individual  who  sub- 
mits a  voter  registration  application  of  the 
approval  or  other  disposition  of  the  applica- 
tion; 

(3)  may  not  remove  the  name  of  an  individ- 
ual who  is  otherwise  eligible  to  vote  from 
the  official  voter  registration  list  for  failure 
to  vote  or  any  other  reason  other  than  (A) 
the  request  of  the  voter,  (B)  the  death  of  the 
voter,  or  (C)  a  State  law  requiring  removal 
by  reason  of  criminal  conviction,  mental  in- 
capacity, or  change  in  residence  of  the  voter: 
and 

(4)  shall  inform  applicants  under  this  Act 
of  (A)  each  eligibility  requirement  for  vot- 
ing, and  (B)  penalties  provided  by  law  or  sub- 
mission of  a  false  voter  registration  applica- 
tion. 


JEFFORDS  AMENDMENT  NO.  86 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  JEFFORDS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  460),  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  29.  strike  line  19  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "on  the  later  of— 
"(A)  January  1.  1996:  or 
•'(B)  the  date  that  is  120  days  after  the  date 
by  which,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
State  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  it  would  be  legally  possible  to 
adopt  and  place  into  effect  any  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  are  nec- 
essary to  permit  compliance  with  this  Act 
without  requiring  a  special  election:  and". 


SMITH  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  87-89 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  SMITH  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  460),  supra,  as  follows: 
amendment  No.  87 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  5, 
section  6,  section  7.  of  section  8  to  the  con- 
trary, nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
prohibit  a  State  from  imposing  a  require- 
ment for  the  production  of  reasonable  identi- 
fication demonstrating  that  such  person  is 
qualified  to  vote  in  that  precinct  at  the 
time-^ 

"(1)  such  registrant  applies  for  a  driver's 
license  and  simultaneously  registers  to  vote 
under  section  5  of  this  Act: 

"(2)  such  registrant  submits  a  mail  reg- 
istration form  under  section  6  of  this  Act: 

"(3)  such  registrant  appears  at  a  voter  reg- 
istration agency  designated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7: 

"(4)  such  registrant  appears  to  vote  under 
the  first-time  voting  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  6: 

"(5)  such  registrant  appears  to  vote  under 
circumstances  described  in  subsection  (d)  of 
section  8.  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  5(b)(2)  of  this  Act.  information  re- 
lating to  a  declination  to  register  may  be 
used  where  necessary  to: 
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■■(1)  the  prosecution  of  a  crime  of  violence, 
when  it  is  otherwise  admissible  as  evidence; 

•■(2)  the  investigation  of  the  presence  in 
the  United  States  of  a  member  of  a  terrorist 
orgranization: 

■•(3)  any  other  purpose  designed  to  protect 
the  public  from  a  significant  danger  of  seri- 
ous harm. 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
7(a)(2)  of  this  Act.  no  State  shall  be  required 
to  designate  any  of  the  following  as  a  voter 
registration  agency: 

"(1)  a  private  charitable  organization  with- 
in the  State; 

"(2)  a  grocery  store  or  other  retail  estab- 
lishment, solely  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that 
such  establishment  accepts  food  stamps  or 
other  forms  of  public  assistance  or  provides 
related  services; 

•■(3)  a  privately  operated  job  provider,  op- 
erating in  conjunction  with  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral public  assistance  program; 

••(4)  a  private  corporation; 

■■(5)  a  privately  operated  counselling  cen- 
ter, drug  rehabilitation  center,  or  other  so- 
cial services  center; 

••(6)  a  social  services  agency  within  a  pris- 
on; 

"(7)  an  agency  designed  to  provide  services 
for  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
including  a  social  services  provider  within  a 
detention  camp  for  persons  accused  of  being 
unlawfully  within  the  United  States;  or 

"(8)  a  nursing  home  which  accepts  Social 
Security  checks  as  payment  for  services. 

"Notwithstanding  anything  in  section 
7(a)(5)(C)  to  the  contrary,  no  cause  of  action 
shall  lie  against  any  person  conferred  with 
the  responsibility  for  distributing  registra- 
tion materials  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  questions  de- 
signed to  determine  whether  such  person  is 
eligible  to  vote  under  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  registration  is 
sought. 

"Notwithstanding  anything  in  section 
7(a)(6)  to  the  contrary,  no  State  may  be  re- 
quired to  distribute  voting  registration  ma- 
terials to  persons  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section: 

"(1)  if  an  application  for  assistance  is 
made,  on  the  average,  more  than  once  a  day; 
or 

"(2)  if  the  Governor  of  such  State  certifies 
that  the  distribution  of  such  materials  would 
otherwise  be  redundant,  wasteful,  repetitive, 
or  foolish. 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
7(a)(7)  of  this  Act.  information  relating  to  a 
declination  to  register  may  be  used  where 
necessary  to: 

"(1)  the  prosecution  of  a  crime  of  violence, 
when  it  is  otherwise  admissable  as  evidence; 

"(2)  the  investigation  of  the  presence  in 
the  United  States  of  a  member  of  a  terrorist 
organization; 

"(3)  any  other  purpose  designed  to  protect 
the  public  from  a  significant  danger  of  seri- 
ous harm. 

■Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
8  of  this  Act.  no  State  shall  be  barred  from 
talcing  any  action  to  remove  from  its  voter 
rolls  persons  who  are: 

"(1)  dead; 

"(2)  aliens  illegally  within  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  convicted  felons,  if  such  persons  are 
disqualified  from  voting  by  virtue  of  such 
convictions;  and 

"(4)  persons  who  are  not  residents  of  such 
State. 

"Notwithstanding  anything  in  section 
8(a)(4)  to  the  contrary,  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  State  from 


conducting  a  general  or  specific  program  to 
remove  he  names  of  ineligible  voters  from 
the  official  lists  of  eligible  voters  by  reason 
of— 

"(1)  the  fact  that  a  voter  is  an  alien  Ille- 
gally within  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  the  fact  that  a  voter  is  disqualified 
fi-om  voting  under  the  law  of  such  State  by 
reason  of  a  felony  conviction. 

"Notwithstanding  anything  in  section 
8(b)(1)  to  the  contrary,  nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a 
State  from  conducting  an  anti-fraud  effort  in 
any  jurisdiction  or  part  thereof  where  there 
is  reason  to  believe  there  exists  a  high  inci- 
dence of  voter  fraud. 

"Notwithstanding  anything  In  section  U  to 
the  contrary,  remedies  under  the  cause  of  ac- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  those  explicitly  cited 
in  the  provisions  of  that  section  and  shall 
not  include  monetary  damages,  punitive 
damages,  or  the  suspension  or  nullification 
of  an  election. 

"Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  U  to 
the  contrary,  no  action  may  be  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  that  section  on  the 
basis  that  an  action  is  'discriminatory'  be- 
cause it  fails  to  achieve  a  quota,  guideline, 
timetable,  or  other  racially  based  numerical 
criterion.  ". 

Amendment  No,  88 
At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

SECTION  1.  REPEAL  OF  ASSAULT  WEAPON  MANU- 
FACTURING STRICT  LL\BIUTY  ACT 
OF  two. 

The  Assault  Weapon  Manufacturing  Strict 
Liability  Act  of  1990  (D.C.  Act  8-289.  signed 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
December  17.  1990)  is  hereby  repealed,  and 
any  provisions  of  law  amended  or  repealed  by 
such  Act  are  restored  or  revived  as  if  such 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  89 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  Not  later  than  September  30.  1995.  the 
Attorney  General  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions requiring  that  the  following  policies  be 
implemented  by  each  State  prior  to  October 
1.  1998: 

"(1)  that,  prior  to  the  issuance,  reissuance, 
or  reinstatement  of  any  driver's  license, 
commercial  driver's  license,  permit,  or  iden- 
tification card  issued  by  the  appropriate 
agency  for  the  regulation  of  driving  privi- 
leges in  each  State,  such  agency  conduct  a 
criminal  records  check  of  the  applicant  to 
determine,  from  the  records  furnished  to  the 
agency,  whether  the  applicant  has  previously 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  under  State  or 
federal  law; 

"(2)  that,  in  the  case  of  any  applicant  who 
has  previously  been  convicted  of  a  felony 
under  State  or  federal  law,  the  driver's  li- 
cense of  such  individual  be  marked,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Attorney  General,  to  so  indicate; 

"(3i  that  the  cost  of  implementing  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section  be  funded 
wholly  through  a  surcharge  imposed  on  li- 
cense applications  by  persons  previously  con- 
victed of  felonies,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral.'. 


by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  460).  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  90 
In  section  4(b).  strike  "described"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section and  insert  "in  which  there  is  no 
voter  registration  requirement  for  any  voter 
in  the  State  with  respect  to  an  election  for 
Federal  office.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  91 

On  page  8.  strike  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  24.  line  21.  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(2)  E^ch  State  shall  designate  as  voter 
registration  agencies  all  offices  in  the  State 
that  provide  State-funded  programs  pri- 
marily engaged  in  providing  services  to  per- 
sons with  disabilities. 

"(3)(A)  In  addition  to  voter  registration 
agencies  designated  under  paragraph  (2). 
each  State  shall  designate  other  offices  with- 
in the  State  as  voter  registration  agencies. 

"(B)  Voter  registration  agencies  des- 
ignated under  subparagraph  (A)  may  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  State  or  local  government  offices  such 
as  public  libraries,  public  schools,  offices  of 
city  and  county  clerks  (including  marriage 
license  bureaus),  fishing  and  hunting  license 
bureaus,  government  revenue  offices,  offices 
that  provide  public  assistance,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  or  related  services,  and 
offices  not  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  that 
provide  services  to  persons  with  disabilities; 
and 

"(11)  Federal  and  nongovernmental  offices, 
with  the  agreement  of  such  offices." 
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MCCONNELL  (AND  SIMPSON) 
AMENDMENT  NO,  92 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,) 

Mr,  MCCONNELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Simpson)  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  460),  supra,  as  follows; 

On  page  4,  line  15  after  "which"  Insert; 
"under  law  that  is  in  effect  continuously  on 
and  after  March  U,  1993,  or  that  was  enacted 
on  or  prior  to  March  U,  1993,  and  by  its 
terms  is  to  come  into  effect  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  so  long  as  that  law  remains 
in  effect." 

On  page  4.  line  12,  after  "which",  under  law 
that  is  in  effect  continuously  on  and  after 
March  11.  1993.". 

On  page  4,  line  17.  after  "Federal"  Insert 
"officer,  or  in  a  Presidential  election,". 


MCCONNELL  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
90-91 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     MCCONNELL     submitted     two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 


MCCONNELL  AMENDMENTS  NOS, 
93-110 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr,       MCCONNELL      submitted       18 
amendments   intended   to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  460).  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  93 

On  page  10.  line  2,  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ",  if  the  applicant  orally  requests  such 
assistance,  and  not  if  the  applicant  orally  re- 
fuses such  assistance.". 

On  page  12,  line  2,  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ",  if  the  applicant  orally  requests  assist- 
ance in  completing  the  voter  registration 
form,  and  not  if  the  applicant  orally  refuses 
such  assistance.". 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  94 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 


SEC.  14.  SUNSET  PROVISION. 

After  the  date  on  which  the  chief  election 
official  of  a  State  certifies  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  that  the  percentage  of 
persons  who  were  eligible  to  vote  in  that 
State  in  the  general  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice in  1996  that  voted  in  the  1996  election  did 
not  exceed  by  at  least  1.0  percentage  point 
the  percentage  of  persons  who  were  eligible 
to  vote  in  that  State  in  the  general  election 
for  Federal  office  in  1992  who  voted  in  the 
1992  election,  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  that 
State. 

Amendment  No.  95 

On  page  6,  line  18.  strike  "perjury;  and" 
and  insert  "perjury;". 

On  page  6.  line  19.  strike  "(E)"  and  insert 
"(F)". 

On  page  6,  after  line  18.  insert: 

"(E)  shall  Include,  in  sufficiently  large 
print  to  be  easily  readable,  the  information 
required  in  sections  8(a)(5)(A)  and  8(a)(5)(B); 
and". 

On  page  26,  line  10.  strike  "perjury;  and" 
and  insert  "perjury;". 

On  page  26,  line  11.  strike  'O)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

On  page  26.  after  line  10.  insert: 

"(3)  shall  include,  in  sufficiently  large 
print  to  be  easily  readable,  the  information 
required  in  sections  8(a)(5)(A)  and  8(a)(5)(B); 
and". 

Amendment  No.  96 

On  page  4,  line  10.  strike  "either  or  both" 
and  insert  "one  or  more",  and 

On  page  4.  between  lines  17  and  18  add  the 
following: 

"(3)  A  State  that— 

"(A)  demonstrates  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  that  90  percent  or  more  of  all  el- 
igible members  of  the  voting  age  population 
in  the  State  were  registered  to  vote  in  the 
most  recent  Federal  election  at  any  time; 
and 

"(B)  has  in  place  a  program  for  the  re- 
moval of  names  of  ineligible  voters  from  offi- 
cial lists  of  eligible  voters  that  is  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  that  described  in  section 
8." 

Amendment  No.  97 
Page  19,  line  20,  strike  "registrant"  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "registrar". 

Amendment  No.  98 

In  section  5(a)(1),  strike  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b).  each"  and  insert 
"Each". 

Strike  the  period  and  insert  "if  the  appli- 
cant so  requests  in  writing," 

Strike  section  5(b). 

In  section  5(c).  strike  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(b)". 

In  new  section  5(b)(2)(B),  insert  after 
"may"  the  following  "elect  or". 

In  new  section  5(b)(2)(B),  strike  "sub- 
section (b)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""sub- 
section (a)". 

In  section  5(d).  strike  "'(d)"  and  insert 
"■(c)". 

On  page  11.  strike  lines  15  and  16  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "if  an  applicant,  in  writing, 
affirmatively  requests  to  register  to  vote:"". 

On  page  11.  line  21.  insert  after  ""may"  the 
following  ""elect  or". 
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Amendment  No.  lOO 

On  page  14,  line  15,  strike  "incapacity;  or" 
and  Insert  "incapacity;". 

On  page  14.  line  16.  strike  ""(C)""  and  insert 
"(D)". 

On  page  14.  after  line  15  insert: 

"•(C)  where  such  resident  is  ineligible  to 
vote  because  of  citizenship  status  or  insuffi- 
cient age;  or". 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  101 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  17.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING 
MEASURES  THAT  CONTAIN  UN- 
FUNDED FEDERAL  MANDATES. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  for  the  Senate  to  consider  a 
bill  or  resolution,  or  an  amendment  thereto 
or  conference  report  thereon,  that  would  im- 
pose a  duty  or  requirement  on  State  or  local 
governments  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
would  be  likely  to  result  in  an  annual  cost  to 
State  and  local  governments  of  $50,000,000  or 
more  in  conducting  the  program,  project,  or 
activity  with  respect  to  which  the  duty  or 
requirement  would  be  imposed. 

Amendment  No.  102 
Strike  section  4(a)(2). 
Strike  section  6. 
Strike  section  9(aK2). 
Strike  section  9(b). 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  103 

Strike  section  7. 
Strike  Section  3(5). 

AMENDMENT  NO.  104 

Page  15,  line  21,  strike  •",""  and  insert  "un- 
less that  person  has  failed  to  vote  during  a 
period  spanning  at  least  2  Presidential  elec- 
tions." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  105 

Page  15,  line  21,  strike  "."  and  insert  '"un- 
less that  person  has  failed  to  vote  during  a 
period  spanning  at  least  5  Presidential  elec- 
tions." 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  106 

Page  15,  line  21,  strike  ".""  and  insert  -"un- 
less that  person  has  failed  to  vote  during  a 
period  spanning  at  least  10  Presidential  elec- 
tions." 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  107 

Page  15,  line  21,  strike  ""."  and  Insert  "un- 
less that  person  has  failed  to  vote  during  a 
period  spanning  at  least  15  Presidential  elec- 
tions." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  108 

Strike  ""and"  at  the  end  of  section 
7(a)(2)(A). 

Strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  section 
7(a)(2)(B)  and  insert   ";  and"". 

At  the  end  of  section  7(a)(2)  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(C)  all  State-funded  offices  and,  with  their 
agreement,  all  offices  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  the  State,  that  provide  assist- 
ance to  taxpayers  in  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  revenue  laws. 


(C)  all  fishing  and  hunting  license  bureaus 
In  section  7(a)(3)(B)(i)  strike  "fishing  anci 
hunting  license  bureaus.'". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  110 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

SEC.    .  FORMS  WITH  INCOME  TAX  INFORMA-HON. 

Each  State  which  requires  the  filing  of  a 
State  income  tax  return  shall  develop  and 
implement  procedures  to  permit  voter  reg- 
istration by  mail  by  either- 

(1)  including  such  mail  voter  registration 
application  materials  with  the  State  Income 
tax  forms  which  are  mailed  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided to  each  State  taxpayer,  or 

(2)  providing  on  such  State  income  tax 
form  a  method  for  each  taxpayer  to  request 
the  State  to  provide  such  taxpayer  with  the 
mail  registration  materials. 


HELMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  Ill 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER.    Mr.    Smith.    Mr.    Brow'n.    Mr. 
Faircloth.  and  Mr.  McConnell)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  460), 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

"'Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  a  State  shall  be  exempt 
from  this  Act.  if  its  Governor  determines  and 
so  certifies  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  that  compliance  with  this  Act 
would  force  it  to  expend  additional  public 
funds,  making  it  necessary  for  the  State  to 
increase  taxes  on  its  citizens. "'. 


Amendment  No.  99 

On  page  10,  line  19,  after  '"from"  insert  ""or 
coerce  the  applicant  into". 

On  page  28,  line  11,  strike  "vote;  "  and  in- 
sert '"vote,  or  declining  to  register  or  vote;". 


A.MENDMENT  NO.  109 

Strike  "and""  at  the  end  of  section 
7(a)(2)(A). 

Strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  section 
7(a)(2)(B)  and  insert  ";  and". 

At  the  end  of  section  7(a)(l)(2)  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 


MCCAIN  (AND  GRAMM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  112 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    MCCAIN    (for    himself  and    Mr. 
Gramm)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  460),  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    .    REGISTRATION    AND    VOTING    BY    MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES. 

(a)  E^ch  State  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  jointly  develop  and  Implement 
procedures — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
after  the  date  that  such  procedures  have 
been  developed  and  Implemented,  to  register 
those  persons  to  vote  at  the  time  and  place 
of  Induction; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  on 
that  date,  to  register  those  persons  to  vote 
at  their  place  of  duty;  and 

(3)  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  annually 
forward  to  the  States  the  names  and  places 
of  duty  of  every  Individual  registered  to  vote 
and  serving  in  the  Armed  Services. 

(4)  that  the  States  treat  the  list  designated 
in  (a)(3)  if  this  Section  as  a  request  for  an  ab- 
sentee ballot. 

(b)  ABSENTEE  Voting.— (1)  Each  State 
shall— 

(A)  accept  Federal  write-in  absentee  bal- 
lots from  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  their  spouses  and  de- 
pendents for  both  special  and  general  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office; 

(B)  treat  each  request  for  an  absentee  bal- 
lot by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
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United  States  or  their  spouses  or  dependents 
as  a  request  for  an  absentee  ballot  to  vote  in 
all  special  and  general  elections  for  Federal 
offlce  held  during  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  request  is  made. 

(2)  A  State  shall  not  impose  or  enforce  any 
requirement  that  a  request  for  an  absentee 
ballot  by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  their  spouses  or  depend- 
ents be  made  within  a  certain  lengrth  of  time 
prior  to  the  date  of  a  special  or  general  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office. 


FORD  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  113-123 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  FORD  submitted  eleven  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  cS.  460).  supra,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  113 
On  page  29.  strike  line  19  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: on  the  later  of— 

(A)  January  1.  1996:  or 

(B)  the  date  that  is  120  days  after  the  date 
by  which,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
State  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  it  would  be  legally  possible  to 
adopt  and  place  into  effect  any  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  are  nec- 
essary to  *  *  *. 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  114 

On  page  24.  line  24.  strike  "the  heads"  and 
all  that  follows  through  page  25.  line  3.  and 
Insert  "shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3):". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  115 

On  page  10.  line  2.  after  "forms"  insert  ". 
unless  the  applicant  refuses  such  assist- 
ance". 

On  page  12.  line  2.  after  "forms"  insert  ". 
unless  the  applicant  refuses  such  assist- 
ance". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  116 

On  page  8,  between  lines  18  and  19.  insert 
he  following: 

(d)  UNDELIVERED  NOTICES. — If  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  section  8(a»(2)  is  sent  by 
nonforwardable  mail  and  is  returned  undeliv- 
ered, the  name  of  the  applicant  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  official  list  of  eligible  voters 
in  accordance  with  section  8(d). 

AMENDMENT  No.  117 

On  page  7.  between  lines  4  and  5.  insert  the 
following: 

(ei  TRANSMITTAL  DEADLINE.— (1 )  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  completed  voter  registration 
portion  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license  accepted  at  a  State 
motor  vehicle  authority  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  accept- 
ance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  118 

On  page  6.  line  18.  strike  "perjury:  and" 
and  insert  "perjury;". 

On  page  6.  between  lines  18  and  19.  insert 
the  following: 

(D)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  position  of 
the  application — 


(i)  the  information  required  in  section 
8(a)(5)  (A)  and  (B); 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de- 
clines to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  has  declared  to  register  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes:  and 

(iii)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion will  remain  confidential  and  will  be 
used  only  for  voter  registration  purposes; 
and 

On  page  6.  line  19.  strike  "(E)"  and  insert 
"(F)". 

On  page  26.  line  10,  strike  "perjury;  and" 
and  insert  "perjury;". 

On  page  26.  between  lines  10  and  11.  insert 
the  following: 

(3)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the 
application— 

(i)  the  information  required  in  section 
8(a)(5)  (A)  and  (B); 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de- 
clines to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  has  declared  to  register  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes;  and 

(iii)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion and  will  be  used  only  for  voter  registra- 
tion purposes;  and 

On  page  26.  line  11.  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(4)". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  119 

On  page  12.  after  line  22  add  the  following: 
(d)  ARMED  Forces  Recruitment  Offices.— 
(1)  Each  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  jointly  develop  and  Implement  proce- 
dures for  persons  to  apply  to  register  to  vote 
at  recruitment  offices  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

(2)  A  recruitment  office  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  voter  registration  agency  des- 
ignated under  subsection  (a)(2)  for  all  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  120 

On  page  4.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  "Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b).  each"  and  insert 
"Each". 

On  page  5.  line  2.  after  "office"  insert  "un- 
less the  applicant  fails  to  sign  the  voter  reg- 
istration application". 

On  page  5.  strike  line  6  through  12  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

(b)    LIMPTATION    ON   USE  OF    INFORMATION.— 

No  information  relating  to  the  failure  of  an 
applicant  for  a  State  motor  vehicle  driver's 
license  to  sign  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
voter  registration. 

On  page  6.  strike  lines  1  through  3. 

On  page  6.  line  4.  strike  "(C)"  and  Insert 
"(B)". 

On  page  6.  line  12.  strike  "(DC  and  Insert 
"(C)". 

On  page  16.  line  19.  "(E)"  and  insert  "(D)". 


Amendme.vt  No.  121 

On  page  4.  line  12.  after  "which"  insert  ". 
under  law  that  is  in  effect  continuously  on 
and  after  March  11.  1993.". 

On  page  4.  strike  lines  15  through  17  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

(2)  A  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  In 
effect  continuously  on  and  after  March  11. 
1993.  or  that  was  enacted  on  or  prior  to 
March  11.  1993.  and  by  its  terms  is  to  come 
into  effect  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


so  long  as  that  law  remains  in  effect,  all  vot- 
ers in  the  State  may  register  to  vote  at  the 
polling  place  at  the  time  of  voting  in  a  gen- 
eral election  for  Federal  office  in  a  year  in 
which  an  election  for  the  office  of  President 
is  held. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  122 

On  page  4.  strike  line  12  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  end  of  the  bill  and  insert 
the  following: 

(1)  A  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  in 
effect  continuously  on  and  after  March  11. 
1993.  there  is  no  voter  registration  require- 
ment for  any  voter  in  the  State  with  respect 
to  an  election  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  A  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  in 
effect  continuously  on  and  after  March  11. 
1993.  or  that  was  enacted  on  or  prior  to 
March  11.  1993.  and  by  its  terms  is  to  come 
into  effect  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
so  long  as  that  law  remains  in  effect,  all  vot- 
ers in  the  State  may  register  to  vote  at  the 
polling  place  at  the  time  of  voting  in  a  gen- 
eral election  for  Federal  office  in  a  year  in 
which  an  election  for  the  office  of  President 
is  held.". 

SEC.  5.  SIMin^TANEOUS  APPLICATION  FOR 
VOTER  REGISTRA'nON  AND  APPLI- 
CA'nON  FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  DRIV- 
ER'S UCENSE. 

(a)  Lv  General.— (1)  Each  State  motor  ve- 
hicle driver's  license  application  (including 
any  renewal  application)  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  State  motor  vehicle  authority 
under  State  law  shall  serve  as  an  application 
for  voter  registration  with  respect  to  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office  unless  the  applicant 
fails  to  sign  the  voter  registration  applica- 
tion. 

(2)  An  application  for  voter  registration 
submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  updating  any  previous  voter  reg- 
istration by  the  applicant. 

(b)  LIMITATION  ON  Use  of  Information.— 
No  information  relating  to  the  failure  of  an 
applicant  for  a  State  motor  vehicle  driver's 
license  to  sign  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
voter  registration. 

(c)  Forms  and  procedures.— d)  Each 
State  shall  include  a  voter  registration  ap- 
plication form  for  elections  for  Federal  office 
as  part  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license. 

(2)  The  voter  registration  application  por- 
tion of  an  application  for  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license — 

(A)  may  not  require  any  information  that 
duplicates  information  required  in  the  driv- 
er's license  portion  of  the  form  (other  than  a 
second  signature  or  other  information  nec- 
essary under  subparagraph  (C)); 

(B)  may  require  only  the  minimum  amount 
of  information  necessary  to— 

(i)  prevent  duplicate  voter  registrations; 
and 

(ii)  enable  State  election  officials  to  assess 
the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  admin- 
ister voter  registration  and  other  parts  of 
the  election  process; 

(C)  shall  include  a  statement  that— 

(i)  states  each  eligibility  requirement  (in- 
cluding citizenship); 

(ii)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(iii)  requires  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant, under  penalty  of  perjury; 

(D)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the 
application— 

(i)  the  information  required  in  section 
8(a)(5)  (A)  and  (B); 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de- 
clines to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 


applicant  has  declined  to  register  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes;  and 

(iii)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion will  remain  confidential  and  will  be 
used  only  for  voter  registration  purposes; 
and 

(E)  shall  be  made  available  (as  submitted 
by  the  applicant,  or  in  machine  readable  or 
other  format)  to  the  appropriate  State  elec- 
tion official  as  provided  by  State  law. 

(d)  Change  of  Address.— Any  change  of 
address  form  submitted  in  accordance  with 
State  law  for  purposes  of  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license  shall  serve  as  notification 
of  change  of  address  for  voter  registration 
with  respect  to  elections  for  Federal  office 
for  the  registrant  involved  unless  the  reg- 
istrant states  on  the  form  that  the  change  of 
address  is  not  for  voter  registration  pur- 
poses. 

(e)  Transmittal  Deadline.— d)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  completed  voter  registration 
portion  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license  accepted  at  a  State 
motor  vehicle  authority  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  accept- 
ance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

SEC.  6.  MAIL  REGISTRATION. 

(a)  Form.— (1)  Each  State  shall  accept  and 
use  the  mail  voter  registration  application 
form  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  9(a)(2)  for 
the  registration  of  voters  in  elections  for 
Federal  office. 

(2)  In  addition  to  accepting  and  using  the 
form  described  in  paragraph  (1).  a  State  may 
develop  and  use  a  mail  voter  registration 
form  that  meets  all  of  the  criteria  stated  in 
section  9(b)  for  the  registration  of  voters  in 
elections  for  Federal  office. 

(3)  A  form  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  accepted  and  used  for  notification  of 
a  registrant's  change  of  address. 

(b)  Availability  of  Forms.— The  chief 
State  election  official  of  a  State  shall  make 
the  forms  described  in  subsection  (a)  avail- 
able for  distribution  through  governmental 
and  private  entities,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  making  them  available  for  organized 
voter  registration  programs. 

(c)  First-Time  Voters.— (1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  State  may  by  law  require  a 
person  to  vote  in  person  if— 

(A)  the  person  was  registered  to  vote  in  a 
jurisdiction  by  mail;  and 

(B)  the  person  has  not  previously  voted  in 
that  juris(liction. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  person— 

(A)  who  is  entitled  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot under  the  Uniformed  and  Overseas  Citi- 
zens Absentee  Voting  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1973ff-l 
et  seq.): 

(B)  who  is  provided  the  right  to  vote  other- 
wise than  in  person  under  section 
3(b)(2KB)(ii)  of  the  Voting  Accessibility  for 
the  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1973ee-l(b)(2)(B)(ii));  or 

(C)  who  is  entitled  to  vote  otherwise  than 
in  person  under  any  other  Federal  law. 

(d)  Undelivered  Notices.— If  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  section  8(a)(2)  is  sent  by 
nonforwardable  mail  and  is  returned  undeliv- 
ered, the  name  of  the  applicant  may  be  re- 


moved from  the  official  list  of  eligible  voters 
in  accordance  with  section  8(d). 

SEC.  7.  VOTER  REGISTRATION  AGENCIES. 

(a)  Designation.— (1)  Each  State  shall  des- 
ignate agencies  for  the  registration  of  voters 
in  elections  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  Each  State  shall  designate  as  voter  reg- 
istration agencies — 

(A)  all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide 
public  assistance,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, or  related  services:  and 

(B)  all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide 
State-funded  programs  primarily  engaged  in 
providing  services  to  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. 

(3)(A)  In  addition  to  voter  registration 
agencies  designated  under  paragraph  (2), 
each  State  shall  designate  other  offices  with- 
in the  State  as  voter  registration  agencies. 

(B)  Voter  registration  agencies  designated 
under  subparagraph  (A)  may  include— 

(i)  State  or  local  government  offices  such 
as  public  libraries,  public  schools,  offices  of 
city  and  county  clerks  (including  marriage 
license  bureaus),  fishing  and  hunting  license 
bureaus,  government  revenue  offices,  and  of- 
fices not  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  that 
provide  services  to  persons  with  disabilities; 
and 

(ii)  Federal  and  nongovernmental  offices, 
with  the  agreement  of  such  offices. 

(4)(A)  At  each  voter  registration  agency, 
the  following  services  shall  be  made  avail- 
able: 

(i)  Distribution  of  mail  voter  registration 
application  forms  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (6). 

(ii)  Assistance  to  applicants  in  completing 
voter  registration  application  forms,  unless 
the  applicant  refuses  such  assistance. 

(iii)  Acceptance  of  completed  voter  reg- 
istration application  forms  for  transmittal 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official. 

(B)  If  a  voter  registration  agency  des- 
ignated under  paragraph  (2)(B)  provides  serv- 
ices to  a  person  with  a  disability  at  the  per- 
son's home,  the  agency  shall  provide  the 
services  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  at  the 
person's  home. 

(5)  A  r>erson  who  provides  service  described 
in  paragraph  (4)  shall  not^- 

(A)  seek  to  influence  an  applicant's  politi- 
cal preference  or  party  registration; 

(B)  display  any  such  political  preference  or 
party  allegiance;  or 

(C)  make  any  statement  to  an  applicant  or 
take  any  action  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
which  is  to  discourage  the  applicant  from 
registering  to  vote. 

(6)  A  voter  registration  agency  that  is  an 
office  that  provides  service  or  assistance  in 
addition  to  conducting  voter  registration 
shall— 

(A)  distribute  with  each  application  for 
such  service  or  assistance,  and  with  each  re- 
certification,  renewal,  or  change  of  address 
form  relating  to  such  service  or  assistance — 

(i)  the  mail  voter  registration  application 
form  described  in  section  9(a)(2),  including  a 
statement  that — 

(I)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement 
(including  citizenship); 

(II)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement:  and 

(III)  requires  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant, under  penalty  of  perjury;  or 

(ii)  the  office's  own  form  if  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  form  described  in  section  9(a)(2). 
unless  the  applicant,  in  writing,  declines  to 
register  to  vote; 

(B)  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  in- 
corporate in  application  forms  and  other 
forms  used  at  those  offices  for  purposes  other 
than  voter  registration  a  means  by  which  a 


person  who  completes  the  form  may  decline, 
in  writing,  to  register  to  vote  in  elections  for 
Federal  office;  and 

(C)  provide  to  each  applicant  who  does  not 
decline  to  register  to  vote  the  same  degree  of 
assistance  with  regard  to  the  completion  of 
the  registration  application  form  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  office  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pletion of  its  own  forms,  unless  the  applicant 
refuses  such  assistance. 

(7)  No  information  relating  to  a  declina- 
tion to  register  to  vote  in  connection  with 
an  application  made  at  an  office  described  in 
paragraph  (6)  may  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  voter  registration. 

(b)  Federal  Government  and  Private 
Sector  Cooperation.— All  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  entities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  cooperate 
with  the  States  in  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  and  all  nongovernmental  entities  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

(c)  Trans.mpttal  Deadline.— <1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  a  completed  registration  ap- 
plication accepted  at  a  voter  registration 
agency  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  not  later  than 
10  days  after  the  date  of  acceptance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

SEC.  8.  REQUIREMENTS  WrFH  RESPECT  TO  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  VOTER  REG- 
ISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  administration  of 
voter  registration  for  elections  for  Federal 
office,  each  State  shall— 

(1)  ensure  that  any  eligible  applicant  is 
registered  to  vote  in  an  election— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  registration  with  a  motor 
vehicle  application  under  section  5.  if  the 
valid  voter  registration  form  of  the  applicant 
is  submitted  to  the  appropriate  State  motor 
vehicle  authority  not  later  than  the  lesser  of 
30  days,  or  the  period  provided  by  State  law. 
before  the  date  of  the  election: 

(B)  in  the  case  of  registration  by  mail 
under  section  6.  if  the  valid  voter  registra- 
tion form  of  the  applicant  is  postmarked  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period 
provided  by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the 
election: 

(C)  in  the  case  of  registration  at  a  voter 
registration  agency,  if  the  valid  voter  reg- 
istration form  of  the  applicant  is  accepted  at 
the  voter  registration  agency  not  later  than 
the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period  provided 
by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the  election: 
and 

(D)  in  any  other  case,  if  the  valid  voter 
registration  form  of  the  applicant  is  received 
by  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period 
provided  by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the 
election; 

(2)  require  the  appropriate  State  election 
official  to  send  notice  to  each  applicant  of 
the  disposition  of  the  application; 

(3)  provide  that  the  name  of  a  registrant 
may  not  be  removed  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  except— 

(A)  at  the  request  of  the  registrant: 

(B)  as  provided  by  State  law.  by  reason  of 
criminal  conviction  or  mental  incapacity:  or 

(C)  as  provided  under  paragraph  (4); 

(4>  conduct  a  general  program  that  makes 
a  reasonable  effort  to  remove  the  names  of 
ineligible  voters  from  the  official  lists  of  eli- 
gible voters  by  reason  of — 

(A)  the  death  of  the  registrant:  or 
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(B)  a  change  in  the  residence  of  the  reg- 
istrant, in  accordance  with  subsections  (b), 
(c).  and  (d): 

(5)  inform  applicants  under  sections  5,  6. 
and  7  of— 

(A)  voter  eligibility  requirements;  and 

(B)  penalties  provided  by  law  for  submis- 
sion of  a  false  voter  reeristration  application: 
and 

(6)  ensure  that  the  identity  of  the  voter 
registration  agency  through  which  any  par- 
ticular voter  is  registered  is  not  disclosed  to 
the  public. 

(b)  Confirmation  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion.—Any  State  program  or  activity  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  electoral  process  by 
ensuring  the  maintenance  of  an  accurate  and 
current  voter  registration  roll  for  elections 
for  Federal  office— 

(1)  shall  be  uniform,  nondiscriminatory, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.):  and 

(2)  shall  not  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
name  of  any  person  from  the  official  list  of 
voters  registered  to  vote  in  an  election  for 
Federal  office  by  reason  of  the  person's  fail- 
ure to  vote. 

(c)  Voter  Re.moval  programs.— (l)  A 
State  may  meet  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (a)(4)  by  establishing  a  program 
under  which — 

(A)  change-of-address  information  supplied 
by  the  Postal  Service  through  its  licensees  is 
used  to  identify  registrants  whose  addresses 
may  have  changed;  and 

(B)  if  it  appears  from  information  provided 
by  the  Postal  Service  that^ 

(i)  a  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  in  the  same  registrar's  ju- 
risdiction in  which  the  registrant  is  cur- 
rently registered,  the  registrar  changes  the 
registration  records  to  show  the  new  address 
and  sends  the  registrant  a  notice  of  the 
change  by  forwardable  mail  and  a  postage 
prepaid  pre-addressed  return  form  by  which 
the  registrant  may  verify  or  correct  the  ad- 
dress information:  or 

(ii)  the  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  not  in  the  same  registrar's 
jurisdiction,  the  registrar  uses  the  notice 
procedure  described  in  subsection  (dM2)  to 
confirm  the  change  of  address. 

(2)(A)  A  State  shall  complete,  not  later 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  a  primary  or 
general  election  for  Federal  office,  any  pro- 
gram the  purpose  of  which  is  to  systemati- 
cally remove  the  names  of  ineligible  voters 
from  the  official  lists  of  eligible  voters. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preclude — 

(i)  the  removal  of  names  from  official  lists 
of  voters  on  a  basis  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  (A)  or  (B)  or(4)(A)  of  subsection  (a);  or 

(ii)  correction  of  registration  records  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(d)  Removal  of  Names  From  Voting 
Rolls.— (1)  A  State  shall  not  remove  the 
name  of  a  registrant  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  in  elections  for  Federal  office 
on  the  ground  that  the  registrant  has 
changed  residence  unless  the  registrant— 

(A)  confirms  in  writing  that  the  registrant 
has  changed  residence  to  a  place  outside  the 
registrar's  jurisdiction  in  which  the  reg- 
istrant is  registered:  or 

(B)(i)  has  failed  to  respond  to  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2):  and 

(ii)  has  not  voted  or  appeared  to  vote  (and. 
if  necessary,  correct  the  registrar's  record  of 
the  registrant's  address)  in  an  election  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
notice  and  ending  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  second  general  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice that  occurs  after  the  date  of  the  notice. 


(2)  A  notice  is  described  in  this  paragraph 
if  it  is  a  postage  prepaid  and  pre-addressed 
return  card,  sent  by  forwardable  mail,  on 
which  the  registrant  may  state  his  or  her 
current  address,  together  with  a  notice  to 
the  following  effect: 

(A)  If  the  registrant  did  not  change  his  or 
her  residence,  or  changed  residence  but  re- 
mained in  the  registrar's  jurisdiction,  the 
registrant  should  return  the  card  not  later 
than  the  time  provided  for  mail  registration 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  If  the  card  is  not 
returned,  affirmation  or  confirmation  of  the 
registrant's  address  may  be  required  before 
the  registrant  is  permitted  to  vote  in  a  Fed- 
eral election  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  notice  and  ending  on  the  day 
after  the  date  of  the  second  general  election 
for  Federal  office  that  occurs  after  the  date 
of  the  notice,  and  if  the  registrant  does  not 
vote  in  an  election  during  that  period  the 
registrant's  name  will  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  eligible  voters. 

(B)  If  the  registrant  has  changed  residence 
to  a  place  outside  the  registrar's  jurisdiction 
in  which  the  registrant  is  registered,  infor- 
mation concerning  how  the  registrant  can 
continue  to  be  eligible  to  vote. 

(3)  A  voting  registrar  shall  correct  an  offi- 
cial list  of  eligible  voters  in  elections  for 
Federal  office  in  accordance  with  change  of 
residence  information  obtained  in  conform- 
ance with  this  subsection. 

(e)  Procedure  for  Voting  Following 
Failure  To  Return  Card.— <1)  A  registrant 
who  has  moved  from  an  address  in  the  area 
covered  by  a  polling  place  to  an  address  in 
the  same  area  shall,  notwithstanding  failure 
to  notify  the  registrar  of  the  change  of  ad- 
dress prior  to  the  date  of  an  election,  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  at  that  polling  place  upon 
oral  or  written  affirmation  by  the  registrant 
of  the  change  of  address  before  an  election 
official  at  that  polling  place. 

(2)(A)  A  registrant  who  has  moved  from  an 
address  in  the  area  covered  by  one  polling 
place  to  an  address  in  an  area  covered  by  a 
second  polling  place  within  the  same  reg- 
istrar's jurisdiction  and  the  same  congres- 
sional district  and  who  has  failed  to  notify 
the  registrar  of  the  change  of  address  prior 
to  the  date  of  an  election,  at  the  option  of 
the  registrant— 

(i)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  voting 
records  and  vote  at  the  registrant's  former 
polling  place,  upon  oral  or  written  affirma- 
tion by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address  be- 
fore an  election  official  at  that  polling  place; 
or 

(ii)(I)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  and  vote  at  a  central  location 
within  the  same  registrar's  jurisdiction  des- 
ignated by  the  registrar  where  a  list  of  eligi- 
ble voters  is  maintained,  upon  written  affir- 
mation by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address 
on  a  standard  form  provided  by  the  registrar 
at  the  central  location:  or 

(II)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  for  purposes  of  voting  in  future 
elections  at  the  appropriate  polling  place  for 
the  current  address  and,  if  permitted  by 
State  law.  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
present  election,  upon  confirmation  by  the 
registrant  of  the  new  address  by  such  means 
as  are  required  by  law. 

(B)  If  State  law  permits  the  registrant  to 
vote  in  the  current  election  upon  oral  or 
written  affirmation  by  the  registrant  of  the 
new  address  at  a  polling  place  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)(ii)(II),  voting  at  the  former 
polling  place  as  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  and  at  a  central  location  as  described 
in  subparagraph  (Ai(ii)(I)  need  not  be  pro- 
vided as  alternative  options. 


(3)  If  the  registration  records  indicate  that 
a  registrant  has  moved  from  an  address  in 
the  area  covered  by  a  polling  place,  the  reg- 
istrant shall,  upon  oral  or  written  affirma- 
tion by  the  registrant  before  an  election  offi- 
cial at  that  polling  place  that  the  registrant 
continues  to  reside  at  the  address  previously 
made  known  to  the  registrar,  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  that  polling  place. 

(f)  Change  of  Voting  address  Within  a 
Jurisdiction.— In  the  case  of  a  change  of  ad- 
dress, for  voting  purposes,  of  a  registrant  to 
another  address  within  the  same  registrar's 
jurisdiction,  the  registrar  shall  correct  the 
voting  registration  list  accordingly,  and  the 
registrant's  name  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  official  list  of  eligible  voters  by  reason  of 
such  a  change  of  address  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d). 

(g)  Conviction  in  Federal  Court.— (1)  On 
the  conviction  of  a  person  of  a  felony  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  Unit- 
ed States  attorney  shall  give  written  notice 
of  the  conviction  to  the  chief  State  election 
official  designated  under  section  10  of  the 
State  of  the  person's  residence. 

(2)  A  notice  given  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include— 

( A )  the  name  of  the  offender; 

(B)  the  offender's  age  and  residence  ad- 
dress: 

(C)  the  date  of  entry  of  the  judgment: 

(D)  a  description  of  the  offenses  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted;  and 

(E)  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  court. 

(3)  On  request  of  the  chief  State  election 
official  of  a  State  or  other  State  official  with 
responsibility  for  determining  the  effect  that 
a  conviction  may  have  on  an  offender's  qual- 
ification to  vote,  the  United  States  attorney 
shall  provide  such  additional  information  as 
the  United  States  attorney  may  have  con- 
cerning the  offender  and  the  offense  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted. 

(4)  If  a  conviction  of  which  notice  was 
given  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  is  over- 
turned, the  United  States  attorney  shall  give 
the  official  to  whom  the  notice  was  given 
written  notice  of  the  vacation  of  the  judg- 
ment. 

(5)  The  chief  State  election  official  shall 
notify  the  voter  registration  officials  of  the 
local  jurisdiction  in  which  an  offender  re- 
sides of  the  information  received  under  this 
subsection. 

(h)     Reduced    Postal    Rates.— (1)    Sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  36  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 
"$3629.  Reduced  rates  for  voter  registration 

purposes 

■The  Postal  Service  shall  make  available 
to  a  State  or  local  voting  registration  offi- 
cial the  rate  for  any  class  of  mail  that  is 
available  to  a  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion under  section  3626  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  mailing  that  the  official  certifies 
is  required  or  authorized  by  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2401(c)  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  3626(aHh)  and  (jHk)  of 
this  title."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••3626(a>-(h),  3626(jHk),  and  3629  of  this 
title". 

(3)  Section  3627  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  3626  of 
this  title,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"3626,  or  3629  of  this  title". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  36  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
3628  the  following  new  item: 

"3629.   Reduced  rates  for  voter  registration 
purposes.". 


(1)  Public  Disclosure  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion Activities.— (1)  Each  State  shall  main- 
tain for  at  least  2  years  and  shall  make 
available  for  public  inspection  and.  where 
available,  photocopying  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
all  records  concerning  the  implementation  of 
programs  and  activities  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  accuracy  and  cur- 
rency of  official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  records  relate  to 
a  declination  to  register  to  vote  or  to  the 
identity  of  a  voter  registration  agency 
through  which  any  particular  voter  is  reg- 
istered. 

(2)  The  records  maintained  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  lists  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  notices 
described  in  subsection  (d)(2)  are  sent,  and 
information  concerning  whether  or  not  each 
such  person  has  responded  to  the  notice  as  of 
the  date  that  inspection  of  the  records  is 
made. 

(j)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "registrar's  jurisdiction" 
means — 

(1)  an  incorporated  city.  town,  borough,  or 
other  form  of  municipality: 

(2)  if  voter  registration  is  maintained  by  a 
county,  parish,  or  other  unit  of  government 
that  governs  a  larger  geographic  area  than  a 
municipality,  the  geographic  area  governed 
by  that  unit  of  government:  or 

(3)  if  voter  registration  is  maintained  on  a 
consolidated  basis  for  more  than  one  munici- 
pality or  other  unit  of  government  by  an  of- 
fice that  performs  all  of  the  functions  of  a 
voting  registrar,  the  geographic  area  of  the 
consolidated  municipalities  or  other  geo- 
graphic units. 

SEC.  ».  FEDERAL  COORDINATION  AND  REGULA- 
•nONS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— The  Federal  Election 
Commission— 

(1)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3); 

(2)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  shall  develop  a  mail 
voter  registration  application  form  for  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office; 

(3)  not  later  than  June  30  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  assessing  the  impact  of  this  Act  on 
the  administration  of  elections  for  Federal 
office  during  the  preceding  2-year  period  and 
including  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  Federal  and  State  procedures, 
forms,  and  other  matters  affected  by  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  shall  provide  information  to  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
States  under  this  Act. 

(b)  CO.NTENTS  of  MaIL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Form.— The  mail  voter  registration  form  de- 
veloped under  subsection  (a)(2) — 

(1)  may  require  only  such  identifying  infor- 
mation (including  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant) and  other  information  (including  data 
relating  to  previous  registration  by  the  ap- 
plicant), as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  to  assess  the 
eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  administer 
voter  registration  and  other  parts  of  the 
election  process: 

(2)  shall  include  a  statement  that^- 

(A)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement 
(including  citizenship); 

(B)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(C)  requires  the  signature  of  the  applicant, 
under  penalty  of  perjury; 

(3)  may  not  include  any  requirement  for 
notarization  or  other  formal  authentication: 
and 
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(4)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the 
application— 

(i)  the  information  required  In  section 
8(a)(5)  (A)  and  (B); 

(11)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de- 
clines to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  has  declined  to  register  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes;  and 

(ill)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion will  remain  confidential  and  will  be 
used  only  for  voter  registration  purposes: 
and 

SEC.   10.  DESIGNATION  OF  CHIEF  STATE  ELEC- 
TION OFFICIAL. 

Each  State  shall  designate  a  State  officer 
or  employee  as  the  chief  State  election  offi- 
cial to  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
State  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 
SEC.  II.  CIVIL  ENFORCEMENT  AND  PRIVATE 
RIGHT  OF  ACTION. 

(a)  Attorney  General.— The  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  for  such  declaratory  or 
injunctive  relief  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

(b)  Private  Right  of  Action.— d)  A  person 
who  is  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  this  Act 
may  provide  written  notice  of  the  violation 
to  the  chief  election  official  of  the  State  in- 
volved. 

(2)  If  the  violation  is  not  corrected  within 
90  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice  under  para- 
graph (1).  or  within  20  days  after  receipt  of 
the  notice  if  the  violation  occurred  within 
120  days  before  the  date  of  an  election  for 
Federal  office,  the  aggrieved  person  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  for  declaratory  or  injunctive  relief 
with  respect  to  the  violation. 

(3)  If  the  violation  occurred  within  30  days 
before  the  date  of  an  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice, the  aggrieved  person  need  not  provide 
notice  to  the  chief  election  official  of  the 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  before  bringing  a 
civil  action  under  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Attorney's  Fees.— In  a  civil  action 
under  this  section,  the  court  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party  (other  than  the  United 
States)  reasonable  attorney  fees,  including 
litigation  expenses,  and  costs. 

(d)  Relation  to  Other  Laws.— (1)  The 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion are  in  addition  to  all  other  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  law.  and  neither  the 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion nor  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
supersede,  restrict,  or  limit  the  application 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C 
1973  et  seq.). 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  authorizes  or  re- 
quires conduct  that  is  prohibited  by  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.). 

SEC.  12.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

A  person,  including  an  election  official, 
who  in  any  election  for  Federal  office— 

(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  intimidates, 
threatens,  or  coerces,  or  attempts  to  intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce,  any  person  for— 

(A)  registering  to  vote,  or  voting,  or  at- 
tempting to  register  or  vote; 

(B)  urging  or  aiding  any  person  to  register 
to  vote,  to  vote,  or  to  attempt  to  register  or 
vote:  or 

(C)  exercising  any  right  under  this  Act:  or 

(2)  knowingly  and  willfully  deprives,  de- 
frauds, or  attempts  to  deprive  or  defraud  the 
residents  of  a  State  of  a  fair  and  impartially 
conducted  election  process,  by — 

(A)  the  procurement  or  submission  of  voter 
registration  applications  that  are  known  by 


the  person  to  be  materially  false,  fictitious, 
or  fraudulent  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held;  or 

(B)  the  procurement,  casting,  or  tabulation 
of  ballots  that  are  known  by  the  person  to  be 
materially  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
election  is  held. 

shall  be  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18. 
United  States  Code  (which  fines  shall  be  paici 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  (pursuant  to  section  3302 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code),  notwith- 
standing any  other  law),  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
SEC.  13.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  Uke  effect— 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  State  that  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  has  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  that  would  pre- 
clude compliance  with  this  Act  unless  the 
State  maintained  separate  Federal  and  State 
official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  on  the  later 
of— 

(A)  January  1.  1996;  or 

(B)  the  date  that  is  120  days  after  the  date 
by  which,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
State  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  it  would  be  legally  possible  to 
adopt  and  place  into  effect  any  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  are  nec- 
essary to  permit  such  compliance  with  this 
Act  without  requiring  a  special  election:  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  State  not  described 
in  paragraph  (1).  on  January  1.  1995. 

Amendment  No.  123 

On  page  4.  strike  line  12  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  end  of  the  bill  and  Insert 
the  following: 

(DA  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  In 
effect  continuously  on  and  after  March  11, 
1993.  there  is  no  voter  registration  require- 
ment for  any  voter  in  the  State  with  respect 
to  an  election  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  A  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  in 
effect  continuously  on  and  after  March  11. 
1993,  or  that  was  enacted  on  or  prior  to 
March  11.  1993.  and  by  its  terms  is  to  come 
into  effect  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
so  long  as  that  law  remains  in  effect,  all  vot- 
ers in  the  State  may  register  to  vote  at  the 
polling  place  at  the  time  of  voting  in  a  gen- 
eral election  for  Federal  office  in  a  year  in 
which  an  election  for  the  office  of  President 
is  held.". 

SEC.  5.  SIMULTANEOUS  APPUCATION  FOR 
VOTER  REGISTRATION  AND  APPU- 
CATION FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  DRIV- 
ER-S  UCENSE. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Each  State  motor  ve- 
hicle driver's  license  application  (including 
any  renewal  application)  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  State  motor  vehicle  authority 
under  State  law  shall  serve  as  an  application 
for  voter  registration  with  respect  to  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office  unless  the  applicant 
fails  to  sign  the  voter  registration  applica- 
tion. 

(2)  An  application  for  voter  registration 
submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  updating  any  previous  voter  reg- 
istration by  the  applicant. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Use  of  Lvformation.- 
No  information  relating  to  the  failure  of  an 
applicant  for  a  State  motor  vehicle  driver's 
license  to  sign  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
voter  regristration. 

(c)  Forms  and  Procedures.— (D  Each 
State  shall  include  a  voter  registration  ap- 
plication form  for  elections  for  Federal  office 
as  part  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license. 
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(2)  The  voter  registration  application  por- 
tion of  an  application  for  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license — 

(A)  may  not  require  any  information  that 
duplicates  information  required  in  the  driv- 
er's license  portion  of  the  form  (other  than  a 
second  sig'nature  or  other  Information  nec- 
essary under  subparaerraph  (C)): 

(B)  may  require  only  the  minimum  amount 
of  information  necessary  to— 

(i)  prevent  duplicate  voter  regrlstratlons; 
and 

(ii)  enable  State  election  officials  to  assess 
the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  admin- 
ister voter  registration  and  other  parts  of 
the  election  process; 

(C)  shall  include  a  statement  thatr— 

(i)  states  each  eligibility  requirement  (in- 
cluding citizenship): 

(ii)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(iii)  requires  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant, under  penalty  of  perjury; 

(D)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the 
application — 

(ii  the  information  required  in  section 
8(aHS)  (Aland  (B); 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de- 
clines to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  has  declined  to  register  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes;  and 

(iii)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion will  remain  confidential  and  will  be 
used  only  for  voter  registration  purposes; 
and 

(E)  shall  be  made  available  (as  submitted 
by  the  applicant,  or  in  machine  readable  or 
other  format)  to  the  appropriate  State  elec- 
tion official  as  provided  by  State  law. 

(d)  Change  of  Address.— Any  change  of 
address  form  submitted  in  accordance  with 
State  law  for  purposes  of  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license  shall  serve  as  notification 
of  change  of  address  for  voter  registration 
with  respect  to  elections  for  Federal  office 
for  the  registrant  involved  unless  the  reg- 
istrant states  on  the  form  that  the  change  of 
address  is  not  for  voter  registration  pur- 
poses. 

(C)  Transmittal  Deadline.— (1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  completed  voter  registration 
portion  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license  accepted  at  a  State 
motor  vehicle  authority  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  accept- 
ance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

SEC.  6.  MAIL  REGISTRA'nON. 

(a)  FOR.M.— (1)  Each  State  shall  accept  and 
use  the  mail  voter  registration  application 
form  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  9(a)(2)  for 
the  registration  of  voters  in  elections  for 
Federal  office. 

(2)  In  addition  to  accepting  and  using  the 
form  described  in  paragraph  d).  a  State  may 
develop  and  use  a  mail  voter  registration 
form  that  meets  all  of  the  criteria  stated  in 
section  9(b)  for  the  registration  of  voters  in 
elections  for  Federal  office. 

(3)  A  form  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  accepted  and  used  for  notification  of 
a  registrant's  change  of  address. 

(b)  Availability  of  Forms— The  chief 
State  election  official  of  a  State  shall  make 


the  forms  described  In  subsection  (a)  avail- 
able for  distribution  through  governmental 
and  private  entities,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  making  them  available  for  organized 
voter  registration  programs. 

(c)  First-Time  Voters.— (D  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  a  State  may  by  law  require  a 
person  to  vote  in  person  if— 

(A)  the  person  was  registered  to  vote  In  a 
jurisdiction  by  mail;  and 

(B)  the  person  has  not  previously  voted  In 
that  jurisdiction. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  person— 

(A)  who  is  entitled  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot under  the  Uniformed  and  Overseas  Citi- 
zens Absentee  Voting  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1973ff-l 
et  seq.); 

(B)  who  is  provided  the  right  to  vote  other- 
wise than  in  person  under  section 
3(b)(2)(B)(ii)  of  the  Voting  Accessibility  for 
the  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1973ee-l(b)(2)(B)(ii));  or 

(C)  who  is  entitled  to  vote  otherwise  than 
in  person  under  any  other  Federal  law. 

(d)  Undelivered  Notices.— If  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  section  8(a)(2)  is  sent  by 
nonforwardable  mail  and  is  returned  undeliv- 
ered, the  name  of  the  applicant  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  official  list  of  eligible  voters 
in  accordance  with  section  8(d). 

SEC.  7.  VOTER  REGISTRATION  AGENCIES. 

(a)  Designation.— (1)  Each  State  shall  des- 
ignate agencies  for  the  registration  of  voters 
in  elections  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  E^ch  State  shall  designate  as  voter  reg- 
istration agencies— 

(A)  all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide 
public  assistance,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, or  related  services;  and 

(B)  all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide 
State-funded  programs  primarily  engaged  in 
providing  services  to  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. 

(3)(A)  In  addition  to  voter  registration 
agencies  designated  under  paragraph  (2). 
each  State  shall  designate  other  offices  with- 
in the  State  as  voter  registration  agencies. 

(B)  Voter  registration  agencies  designated 
under  subpara^rraph  (A)  may  include- 

(i)  State  or  local  government  offices  such 
as  public  libraries,  public  schools,  offices  of 
city  and  county  clerks  (including  marriage 
license  bureaus),  fishing  and  hunting  license 
bureaus,  government  revenue  offices,  and  of- 
fices not  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  that 
provide  services  to  persons  with  disabilities; 
and 

(ii)  Federal  and  nongovernmental  offices, 
with  the  agreement  of  such  offices. 

(4)(A)  At  each  voter  registration  agency, 
the  following  services  shall  be  made  avail- 
able: 

(i)  Distribution  of  mail  voter  registration 
application  forms  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (6). 

(ii)  Assistance  to  applicants  in  completing 
voter  registration  application  forms,  unless 
the  applicant  refuses  such  assistance. 

(ill)  Acceptance  of  completed  voter  reg- 
istration application  forms  for  transmittal 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official. 

(B)  If  a  voter  registration  agency  des- 
ignated under  paragraph  (2)(B)  provides  serv- 
ices to  a  person  with  a  disability  at  the  per- 
son's home,  the  agency  shall  provide  the 
services  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  at  the 
person's  home. 

(5)  A  person  who  provides  service  described 
in  paragraph  (4)  shall  not— 

(A)  seek  to  influence  an  applicant's  politi- 
cal preference  or  party  registration; 

(B)  display  any  such  political  preference  or 
party  allegiance;  or 


(C)  make  any  statement  to  an  applicant  or 
take  any  action  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
which  is  to  discourage  the  applicant  from 
registering  to  vote. 

(6)  A  voter  registration  agency  that  is  an 
office  that  provides  service  or  assistance  in 
addition  to  conducting  voter  registration 
shall— 

(A)  distribute  with  each  application  for 
such  service  or  assistance,  and  with  each  re- 
certification,  renewal,  or  change  of  address 
form  relating  to  such  service  or  assistance— 

(i)  the  mail  voter  registration  application 
form  described  in  section  9(a)(2),  including  a 
statement  that — 

(1)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement 
(including  citizenship); 

(II)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(III)  requires  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant, under  penalty  of  perjury;  or 

(11)  the  office's  own  form  if  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  form  described  in  section  9(a)(2), 
unless  the  applicant,  in  writing,  declines  to 
register  to  vote; 

(B)  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  in- 
corporate in  application  forms  and  other 
forms  used  at  those  offices  for  purposes  other 
than  voter  registration  a  means  by  which  a 
person  who  completes  the  form  may  decline, 
in  writing,  to  register  to  vote  in  elections  for 
Federal  office;  and 

(C)  provide  to  each  applicant  who  does  not 
decline  to  register  to  vote  the  same  degree  of 
assistance  with  regard  to  the  completion  of 
the  registration  application  form  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  office  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pletion of  its  own  forms,  unless  the  applicant 
refuses  such  assistance. 

(7)  No  information  relating  to  a  declina- 
tion to  register  to  vote  in  connection  with 
an  application  made  at  an  office  described  in 
paragraph  (6)  may  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  voter  registration. 

(b)  Federal  Government  and  Private 
Sector  Cooperation.— All  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  entities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  cooperate 
with  the  States  in  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  and  all  nongovernmental  entities  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

(c)  Transmittal  Deadline.— d)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  completed  registration  ap- 
plication accepted  at  a  voter  registration 
agency  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appro- 
priate State  election  ofHcial  not  later  than 
10  days  after  the  date  of  acceptance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

(d)  Armed  Forces  Recruitment  Offices.— 
(1)  Elach  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  jointly  develop  and  implement  proce- 
dures for  persons  to  apply  to  register  to  vote 
at  recruitment  offices  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

(2)  A  recruitment  office  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  voter  registration  agency  des- 
ignated under  subsection  (a)(2)  for  all  pur- 
poses of  thi.s  Act. 

SEC.  8.  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  VOTER  REG- 
ISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  administration  of 
voter  registration  for  elections  for  Federal 
office,  each  State  shall— 

(1)  ensure  that  any  eligible  applicant  is 
registered  to  vote  in  an  election— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  registration  with  a  motor 
vehicle  application  under  section  5,  if  the 


valid  voter  registration  form  of  the  applicant 
is  submitted  to  the  appropriate  State  motor 
vehicle  authority  not  later  than  the  lesser  of 
30  days,  or  the  period  provided  by  State  law. 
before  the  date  of  the  election; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  registration  by  mail 
under  section  6,  if  the  valid  voter  registra- 
tion form  of  the  applicant  is  postmarked  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period 
provided  by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the 
election: 

(C)  in  the  case  of  registration  at  a  voter 
registration  agency,  if  the  valid  voter  reg- 
istration form  of  the  applicant  Is  accepted  at 
the  voter  registration  agency  not  later  than 
the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period  provided 
by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the  election; 
and 

(D)  in  any  other  case,  if  the  valid  voter 
registration  form  of  the  applicant  is  received 
by  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period 
provided  by  State  law,  before  the  date  of  the 
election; 

(2)  require  the  appropriate  State  election 
official  to  send  notice  to  each  applicant  of 
the  disposition  of  the  application; 

(3)  provide  that  the  name  of  a  registrant 
may  not  be  removed  from  the  official  list  of 
eligrible  voters  excepts 

(A)  at  the  request  of  the  registrant: 

(B)  as  provided  by  State  law,  by  reason  of 
criminal  conviction  or  mental  incajjacity:  or 

(C)  as  provided  under  paragraph  (4); 

(4)  conduct  a  general  program  that  makes 
a  reasonable  effort  to  remove  the  names  of 
ineligible  voters  from  the  official  lists  of  eli- 
gible voters  by  reason  of— 

(A)  the  death  of  the  registrant;  or 

(B)  a  change  in  the  residence  of  the  reg- 
istrant, in  accordance  with  subsections  (b), 
(c).  and  (d); 

(5)  inform  applicants  under  sections  5,  6. 
and  7  of— 

(A)  voter  eligibility  requirements;  and 

(B)  penalties  provided  by  law  for  submis- 
sion of  a  false  voter  registration  application; 
and 

(6)  ensure  that  the  identity  of  the  voter 
registration  agency  through  which  any  par- 
ticular voter  is  registered  is  not  disclosed  to 
the  public. 

(b)  Confirmation  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion.—Any  State  program  or  activity  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  electoral  process  by 
ensuring  the  maintenance  of  an  accurate  and 
current  voter  registration  roll  for  elections 
for  Federal  office — 

(1)  shall  be  uniform,  nondiscriminatory, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq);  and 

(2)  shall  not  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
name  of  any  person  from  the  official  list  of 
voters  registered  to  vote  in  an  election  for 
Federal  office  by  reason  of  the  person's  fail- 
ure to  vote. 

(c)  Voter  Removal  Programs.— (D  a 
State  may  meet  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (a)(4)  by  establishing  a  program 
under  which— 

(A)  change-of-address  information  supplied 
by  the  Postal  Service  through  its  licensees  is 
used  to  identify  registrants  whose  addresses 
may  have  changed;  and 

(B)  if  it  appears  from  information  provided 
by  the  Postal  Service  that— 

(i)  a  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  in  the  same  registrar's  ju- 
risdiction in  which  the  registrant  is  cur- 
rently registered,  the  registrar  changes  the 
registration  records  to  show  the  new  address 
and  sends  the  registrant  a  notice  of  the 
change  by  forwardable  mall  and  a  postage 
prepaid  pre-addressed  return  form  by  which 


the  registrant  may  verify  or  correct  the  ad- 
dress information;  or 

(ii)  the  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  not  in  the  same  registrar's 
jurisdiction,  the  registrar  uses  the  notice 
procedure  described  in  subsection  (d)(2)  to 
confirm  the  change  of  address. 

(2)(A)  A  State  shall  complete,  not  later 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  a  primary  or 
general  election  for  Federal  office,  any  pro- 
gram the  purpose  of  which  is  to  systemati- 
cally remove  the  names  of  ineligible  voters 
from  the  official  lists  of  eligible  voters. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preclude— 

(1)  the  removal  of  names  from  official  lists 
of  voters  on  a  basis  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  (A)  or  (B)  or  (4)(A)  of  subsection  (a);  or 

(ii)  correction  of  registration  records  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(d)  Removal  of  Names  From  Voting 
Rolls.— (1)  A  State  shall  not  remove  the 
name  of  a  registrant  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  in  elections  for  Federal  office 
on  the  ground  that  the  registrant  has 
changed  residence  unless  the  registrant — 

(A)  confirms  in  writing  that  the  registrant 
has  changed  residence  to  a  place  outside  the 
registrar's  jurisdiction  in  which  the  reg- 
istrant is  registered;  or 

(B)(i)  has  failed  to  respond  to  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2);  and 

(ii)  has  not  voted  or  appeared  to  vote  (and, 
if  necessary,  correct  the  registrar's  record  of 
the  registrant's  address)  in  an  election  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
notice  and  ending  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  second  general  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice that  occurs  after  the  date  of  the  notice. 

(2)  A  notice  is  described  in  this  paragraph 
if  it  is  a  postage  prepaid  and  pre-addressed 
return  card,  sent  by  forwardable  mail,  on 
which  the  registrant  may  state  his  or  her 
current  address,  together  with  a  notice  to 
the  following  effect: 

(A)  If  the  registrant  did  not  change  his  or 
her  residence,  or  changed  residence  but  re- 
mained in  the  registrar's  jurisdiction,  the 
registrant  should  return  the  card  not  later 
than  the  time  provided  for  mail  registration 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  If  the  card  is  not 
returned,  affirmation  or  confirmation  of  the 
registrant's  address  may  be  required  before 
the  registrant  is  permitted  to  vote  in  a  Fed- 
eral election  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  notice  and  ending  on  the  day 
after  the  date  of  the  second  general  election 
for  Federal  office  that  occurs  after  the  date 
of  the  notice,  and  if  the  registrant  does  not 
vote  in  an  election  during  that  period  the 
registrant's  name  will  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  eligible  voters. 

(B)  If  the  registrant  has  changed  residence 
to  a  place  outside  the  registrar's  jurisdiction 
in  which  the  registrant  is  registered,  infor- 
mation concerning  how  the  registrant  can 
continue  to  be  eligible  to  vote. 

(3)  A  voting  registrar  shall  correct  an  offi- 
cial list  of  eligible  voters  in  elections  for 
Federal  office  in  accordance  with  change  of 
residence  information  obtained  in  conform- 
ance with  this  subsection. 

(e)  Procedure  for  Voting  Following 
Failure  To  Return  Card.— (D  A  registrant 
who  has  moved  from  an  address  in  the  area 
covered  by  a  polling  place  to  an  address  in 
the  same  area  shall,  notwithstanding  failure 
to  notify  the  registrar  of  the  change  of  ad- 
dress prior  to  the  date  of  an  election,  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  at  that  polling  place  upon 
oral  or  written  affirmation  by  the  registrant 
of  the  change  of  address  before  an  election 
official  at  that  polling  place. 

(2)(A)  A  registrant  who  has  moved  from  an 
address  in  the  area  covered  by  one  polling 


place  to  an  address  in  an  area  covered  by  a 
second  polling  place  within  the  same  reg- 
istrar's jurisdiction  and  the  same  congres- 
sional district  and  who  has  failed  to  notify 
the  registrar  of  the  change  of  address  prior 
to  the  date  of  an  election,  at  the  option  of 
the  registrant^- 

(1)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  voting 
records  and  vote  at  the  registrant's  former 
polling  place,  upon  oral  or  written  affirma- 
tion by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address  be- 
fore an  election  official  at  that  polling  place; 
or 

(liXI)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  and  vote  at  a  central  location 
within  the  same  registrar's  jurisdiction  des- 
ignated by  the  registrar  where  a  list  of  eligi- 
ble voters  is  maintained,  upon  written  affir- 
mation by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address 
on  a  standard  form  provided  by  the  registrar 
at  the  central  location;  or 

(II)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  for  purposes  of  voting  in  future 
elections  at  the  appropriate  polling  place  for 
the  current  address  and,  if  permitted  by 
State  law,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
present  election,  upon  confirmation  by  the 
registrant  of  the  new  address  by  such  means 
as  are  required  by  law. 

(B)  If  State  law  permits  the  registrant  to 
vote  in  the  current  election  upon  oral  or 
written  affirmation  by  the  registrant  of  the 
new  address  at  a  polling  place  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)(ii)(II).  voting  at  the  former 
polling  place  as  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  and  at  a  central  location  as  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)(ii)(I)  need  not  be  pro- 
vided as  alternative  options. 

(3)  If  the  registration  records  indicate  that 
a  registrant  has  moved  from  an  address  in 
the  area  covered  by  a  polling  place,  the  reg- 
istrant shall,  upon  oral  or  written  affirma- 
tion by  the  registrant  before  an  election  offi- 
cial at  that  polling  place  that  the  registrant 
continues  to  reside  at  the  address  previously 
made  known  to  the  registrar,  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  that  polling  place. 

(f)  Change  of  Voting  address  Within  a 
Jurisdiction.— In  the  case  of  a  change  of  ad- 
dress, for  voting  purposes,  of  a  registrant  to 
another  address  within  the  same  registrar's 
jurisdiction,  the  registrar  shall  correct  the 
voting  registration  list  accordingly,  and  the 
registrant's  name  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  official  list  of  eligible  voters  by  reason  of 
such  a  change  of  address  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d). 

(g)  Conviction  in  Federal  Court.— (D  On 
the  conviction  of  a  person  of  a  felony  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  Unit> 
ed  States  attorney  shall  give  written  notice 
of  the  conviction  to  the  chief  State  election 
official  designated  under  section  10  of  the 
State  of  the  person's  residence. 

(2)  A  notice  given  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include— 

(A )  the  name  of  the  offender; 

(B)  the  offender's  age  and  residence  ad- 
dress; 

(C)  the  date  of  entry  of  the  judgment; 

(D)  a  description  of  the  offenses  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted;  and 

(E)  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  court. 

(3)  On  request  of  the  chief  State  election 
official  of  a  State  or  other  State  official  with 
responsibility  for  determining  the  effect  that 
a  conviction  may  have  on  an  offender's  qual- 
ification to  vote,  the  United  States  attorney 
shall  provide  such  additional  information  as 
the  United  States  attorney  may  have  con- 
cerning the  offender  and  the  offense  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted. 

(4)  If  a  conviction  of  which  notice  was 
given    pursuant   to    paragraph    (1)    is   over- 
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turned,  the  United  States  attorney  shall  give 
the  official  to  whom  the  notice  was  given 
written  notice  of  the  vacation  of  the  Judg- 
ment. 

(5)  The  chief  State  election  official  shall 
notify  the  voter  registration  officials  of  the 
local  Jurisdiction  in  which  an  offender  re- 
sides of  the  information  received  under  this 
subsection. 

(h)    Reduced    Postal    Rates.— (D    Sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  36  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 
'{3629.  Reduced  rates  for  voter  registration 

purposes 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  make  available 
to  a  State  or  local  voting  registration  offi- 
cial the  rate  for  any  class  of  mail  that  is 
available  to  a  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion under  section  3626  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  mailing  that  the  official  certifies 
is  required  or  authorized  by  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2401(c)  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -and  3626(a)-(h)  and  (jHk)  of 
this  title."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
-'3626(aMh).  3626(jHk).  and  3629  of  this 
title". 

(3)  Section  3627  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  3626  of 
this  title."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"3626.  or  3629  of  this  title". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  36  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
3628  the  following  new  item: 

"3629.  Reduced  rates  for  voter  registration 
purposes.". 

(1)  Public  Disclosure  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion Activities.— (1)  Each  State  shall  main- 
tain for  at  least  2  years  and  shall  make 
available  for  public  inspection  and.  where 
available,  photocopying  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
all  records  concerning  the  implementation  of 
programs  and  activities  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  accuracy  and  cur- 
rency of  official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  records  relate  to 
a  declination  to  register  to  vote  or  to  the 
identity  of  a  voter  registration  agency 
through  which  any  particular  voter  is  reg- 
istered. 

(2)  The  records  maintained  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  lists  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  notices 
described  in  subsection  (d)<2)  are  sent,  and 
information  concerning  whether  or  not  each 
such  person  has  responded  to  the  notice  as  of 
the  date  that  inspection  of  the  records  is 
made. 

(J)  DEFiNmoN.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "registrar's  Jurisdiction" 
means — 

(1)  an  incorporated  city,  town,  borough,  or 
other  form  of  municipality: 

(2)  if  voter  registration  is  maintained  by  a 
county,  parish,  or  other  unit  of  government 
that  governs  a  larger  geographic  area  than  a 
municipality,  the  geographic  area  governed 
by  that  unit  of  government;  or 

(3)  if  voter  registration  is  maintained  on  a 
consolidated  basis  for  more  than  one  munici- 
pality or  other  unit  of  government  by  an  of- 
fice that  performs  all  of  the  functions  of  a 
voting  registrar,  the  geographic  area  of  the 
consolidated  municipalities  or  other  geo- 
graphic units. 

SEC.  9.  FEDERAL  COORDINATION  AND  REGULA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  IN  Ge.neral.- The  Federal  Election 
Commission— 

(1)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  shall  prescribe  such 


regulations  as  are   necessary   to  carry  out 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3); 

(2)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  shall  develop  a  mall 
voter  registration  application  form  for  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office; 

(3)  not  later  than  June  30  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  assessing  the  impact  of  this  Act  on 
the  administration  of  elections  for  Federal 
office  during  the  preceding  2-year  period  and 
including  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  Federal  and  State  procedures, 
forms,  and  other  matters  affected  by  this 
Act:  and 

(4)  shall  provide  information  to  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
States  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Contents  of  Mail  Voter  Registration 
Form.— The  mail  voter  registration  form  de- 
veloped under  subsection  (a)(2>— 

(1)  may  require  only  such  identifying  infor- 
mation (including  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant) and  other  information  (including  data 
relating  to  previous  registration  by  the  ap- 
plicant), as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  to  assess  the 
eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  administer 
voter  registration  and  other  parts  of  the 
election  process; 

(2)  shall  include  a  statement  that — 

(A)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement 
(including  citizenship); 

(B)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(C)  requires  the  signature  of  the  applicant, 
under  penalty  of  perjury; 

(3)  may  not  include  any  requirement  for 
notarization  or  other  formal  authentication; 
and 

(4)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the 
application— 

(i)  the  information  required  in  section 
8(a)(5)  (A)  and  (B); 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de- 
clines to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  has  declined  to  register  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes;  and 

(ill)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion will  remain  confidential  and  will  be 
used  only  for  voter  registration  purposes; 
and 

SEC.   10.   DESIGNATION  OF  CHIEF  STATE   ELEC- 
TION OFFICIAL. 

Each  State  shall  designate  a  State  officer 
or  employee  as  the  chief  State  election  offi- 
cial to  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
State  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

SEC.     11.    CIVIL    ENFORCEMENT    AND    PRIVATE 
RIGHT  OF  ACTION. 

(a)  ATTORNEY  General.— The  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  for  such  declaratory  or 
injunctive  relief  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

(b)  Private  Right  of  Action.— ( l )  A  person 
who  is  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  this  Act 
may  provide  written  notice  of  the  violation 
to  the  chief  election  official  of  the  State  in- 
volved. 

(2)  If  the  violation  is  not  corrected  within 
90  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice  under  para- 
graph (1).  or  within  20  days  after  receipt  of 
the  notice  if  the  violation  occurred  within 
120  days  before  the  date  of  an  election  for 
Federal  office,  the  aggrieved  person  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  for  declaratory  or  injunctive  relief 
with  respect  to  the  violation. 

(3)  If  the  violation  occurred  within  30  days 
before  the  date  of  an  election  for  Federal  of- 


fice, the  aggrieved  person  need  not  provide 
notice  to  the  chief  election  official  of  the 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  before  bringing  a 
civil  action  under  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Attorney's  Fees.— In  a  civil  action 
under  this  section,  the  court  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party  (other  than  the  United 
States)  reasonable  attorney  fees.  Including 
litigation  expenses,  and  costs. 

(d)  Relation  to  Other  Laws.— d)  The 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion are  in  addition  to  all  other  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  law.  and  neither  the 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion nor  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
supersede,  restrict,  or  limit  the  application 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
1973et  seq.). 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  authorizes  or  re- 
quires conduct  that  is  prohibited  by  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.). 
SEC.  12.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

A  person,  including  an  election  official, 
who  in  any  election  for  Federal  office— 

(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  intimidates, 
threatens,  or  coerces,  or  attempts  to  intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce,  any  person  for— 

(A)  registering  to  vote,  or  voting,  or  at- 
tempting to  register  or  vote; 

(B)  urging  or  aiding  any  person  to  register 
to  vote,  to  vote,  or  to  attempt  to  register  or 
vote;  or 

(C)  exercising  any  right  under  this  Act:  or 

(2)  knowingly  and  willfully  deprives,  de- 
frauds, or  attempts  to  deprive  or  defraud  the 
residents  of  a  State  of  a  fair  and  impartially 
conducted  election  process,  by— 

(A)  the  procurement  or  submission  of  voter 
registration  applications  that  are  known  by 
the  person  to  be  materially  false,  fictitious, 
or  fraudulent  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held:  or 

(B)  the  procurement,  casting,  or  tabulation 
of  ballots  that  are  known  by  the  person  to  be 
materially  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
election  is  held. 

shall  be  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18. 
United  States  Code  (which  fines  shall  be  paid 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  (pursuant  to  section  3302 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code),  notwith- 
standing any  other  law),  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

SEC.  13.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effects 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  State  that  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  has  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  that  would  pre- 
clude compliance  with  this  Act  unless  the 
State  maintained  separate  Federal  and  State 
official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  on  the  later 
of— 

(A)  January  1.  1996:  or 

(B)  the  date  that  Is  120  days  after  the  date 
by  which,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
State  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  it  would  be  legally  possible  to 
adopt  and  place  into  effect  any  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  are  nec- 
essary to  permit  such  compliance  with  this 
Act  without  requiring  a  special  election;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  State  not  described 
in  paragraph  (1).  on  January  1.  1995. 
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SIMPSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  125 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SIMPSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  460),  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.     .  FORMS  WITH  INCOME  TAX  INFORMATION. 

Each  State  which  requires  the  filing  of  a 
Sute  Income  tax  return  shall  develop  and 
implement  procedures  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  permitting  voter  reg- 
istration by  mail  by  either— 

(1)  including  such  mail  voter  registration 
application  materials  with  the  State  income 
tax  forms  which  are  mailed  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided to  each  State  taxpayer,  or 

(2)  providing  on  such  State  income  tax 
form  a  method  for  such  taxpayer  to  request 
the  State  to  provide  such  taxpayer  with  the 
mail  registration  materials. 
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GRAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  124 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    GRAMM   submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  460).  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike   all    after   (A)   on    page   9,    line    1 
through  (B)  on  page  9,  line  4. 


SIMPSON  (AND  DAMATO) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  126 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   SIMPSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'Amato)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  460),  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
TITLE        -IMPROVED  PROCEDURES  FOR 
EXCLUSION    OF    ALIENS    SEEKING    TO 
ENTER  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  FRAUD 
SEC.    01.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Port  of 
Entry  Inspections  Improvement  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.    02.  ADMISSIONS  FRAUD. 

(a)  Exclusion  for  Fraudule.nt  Docu.ments 
OR  Failure  to  Present  Documents.— Sec- 
tion 212(a)(6)(C)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)(6)(C))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(O  Misrepresentation" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  Fraud,  Misrepre.se.ntation,  and 
Failure  to  Present  Documents"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(iii)  Fraudulent  Documents  and  Fail- 
ure TO  Present  Documents.— 

"(I)  Any  alien  who.  in  seeking  entry  to  the 
United  States  or  boarding  a  common  carrier 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  the  United 
States,  presents  any  document  which,  in  the 
determination  of  the  immigration  officer  to 
whom  the  document  is  presented,  is  forged, 
counterfeit,  altered,  falsely  made,  stolen,  or 
inapplicable  to  the  alien  presenting  the  doc- 
ument, or  otherwise  contains  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  a  material  fact,  is  excludable. 

"(II)  Any  alien  who,  in  boarding  a  common 
carrier  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  the 
United  States,  presents  a  document  which 
relates  or  purports  to  relate  to  the  alien's 
eligibility  to  enter  the  United  States,  and 
fails  to  present  such  document  to  an  immi- 
gration officer  upon  arrival  at  a  port  of 
entry  into  the  United  States,  is  excludable.". 

(b)  Provision  for  Asylum  and  Other  Dls- 
cretionary  Relief.— 

(1)  Section  208  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1158)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any 
alien  who.  in  seeking  entry  to  the  United 
States  or  boarding  a  common  carrier  pursu- 
ant to  direct  departure  to  the  United  States, 
presents  any  document  which,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  immigration  officer  to  whom 


the  document  is  presented,  is  fraudulent, 
forged,  stolen,  or  inapplicable  to  the  person 
presenting  the  document,  or  otherwise  con- 
tains a  misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact, 
may  not  apply  for  or  be  granted  asylum,  un- 
less presentation  of  the  document  was  pursu- 
ant to  direct  departure  from— 

"(A)  a  country  in  which  the  alien  has  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution:  or 

"(B)  a  country  in  which  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant danger  that  the  alien  would  be  returned 
to  a  country  in  which  the  alien  would  have  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  an 
alien  who.  in  boarding  a  common  carrier  pur- 
suant to  direct  departure  to  the  United 
States,  presents  any  document  which  relates 
or  purports  to  relate  to  the  alien's  eligibility 
to  enter  the  United  States,  and  who  fails  to 
present  such  document  to  an  immigration  of- 
ficial upon  arrival  at  a  port  of  entry  into  the 
United  States,  may  not  apply  for  or  be 
granted  asylum,  unless  presentation  of  such 
document  was  pursuant  to  direct  departure 
from— 

"(A)  a  country  in  which  the  alien  has  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution:  or 

"(B)  a  country  in  which  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant danger  that  the  alien  would  be  returned 
to  a  country  in  which  the  alien  would  have  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution. 

"(3)(A)  Whenever  an  immigration  officer 
determines  that  an  alien  seeks  entry  to  the 
United  States  as  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  and  that  the  alien  has  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  apply  for  asylum,  the  immigration  of- 
ficer shall  refer  the  matter  to  an  immigra- 
tion officer  specially  trained  to  conduct 
interviews  and  to  make  determinations  bear- 
ing on  eligibility  for  asylum,  who  shall  inter- 
view the  alien  to  determine  whether  presen- 
tation of  the  document  was  pursuant  to  di- 
rect departure  from— 

"(i)  a  country  in  which  the  alien  has  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution:  or 

"(ii)  which  there  is  a  significant  danger 
that  the  alien  would  be  returned  to  a  coun- 
try in  which  the  alien  would  have  a  credible 
fear  of  persecution. 

"(B)  If  the  immigration  officer  determines 
that  the  alien  does  not  have  a  credible  fear 
of  persecution  in  the  country  from  which  the 
alien  was  last  present  before  attempting 
entry  into  the  United  States,  and  that  there 
is  no  significant  danger  that  the  alien  would 
be  returned  from  such  country  to  a  country 
in  which  the  alien  would  have  a  credible  fear 
of  persecution,  the  alien  may  be  specially  ex- 
cluded and  deported  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 235(e).  The  alien  may  not  appeal  such 
determination. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
■credible  fear  of  persecution'  means— 

"(A)  it  is  more  probable  than  not  that  the 
statements  made  by  the  alien  in  support  of 
his  or  her  claim  are  true:  and 

"(B)  there  is  a  significant  possibility,  in 
light  of  such  statements  and  of  such  other 
facts  as  are  known  to  the  officer  about  coun- 
try conditions,  that  the  alien  could  establish 
eligibility  as  a  refugee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(a)(42)(A).". 

(2i  Section  212(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(c))  is  amended 
in  the  third  sentence  by  inserting  before  the 
period  -or  to  any  alien  who  is  excludable 
pursuant  to  section  212(a)(6)(C)(iii)". 

(3)  Section  235  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1225)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  any  alien, 
who  has  not  been  admitted  to  the  United 
Sutes  and  who  is  excludable  under  section 


212(a)(6)(C)(iii).  is  ineligible  for  withholding 
of  deportation  pursuant  to  section  243(h). 
and  may  not  apply  for  withholding  of  depor- 
tation or  for  any  other  relief  under  this  Act, 
except  as  provided  in  section  208(e)  with  re- 
spect to  asylum. 

"(2)  An  alien  under  paragraph  (1)  who  has 
been  found  ineligible  to  apply  for  asylum 
under  section  208(e)  may  be  returned  only— 

"(A)  to  a  country  in  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  an  immigration  officer  specially 
trained  to  conduct  interviews  and  to  make 
determinations  bearing  on  eligibility  for 
asylum,  the  alien  has  no  credible  fear  of  per- 
secution upon  return:  and 

"(B)  to  a  country  from  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  such  officer,  there  is  no  significant 
danger  that  the  alien  would  be  returned  to  a 
country  in  which  the  alien  would  have  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution.". 

(4)  Section  237(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1227(a))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  out  "Deportation  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  section  235(d)(2). 
deportation"":  and  ' 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  by 
striking  out  "ir"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Subject  to  section  235(d)(2),  if". 

SEC.    03.  SPECIAL  PORT  OF  ENTRY  EXCLUSION 
FOR  ADMISSIONS  FRAUD. 

Section  235  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1225)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 02(b)(3)  of  this  title)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (d)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"■(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  any  alien 
(including  an  alien  crewman)  who  may  ap- 
pear to  examining  immigration  officer  or  to 
the  special  inquiry  officer  during  the  exam- 
ination tiefore  either  of  such  officers  to  be 
excludable  under  section  212(a)(6)(C)(iii)  may 
be  ordered  specially  excluded  and  deported 
by  the  Attorney  General,  either  by  a  special 
inquiry  officer  or  otherwise. 

"■(2)(A)  An  alien  who  has  been  found  ineli- 
gible to  apply  for  asylum  under  section  208(e) 
may  be  returned  only — 

•"(i)  to  a  country  in  which,  in  the  Judgment 
of  an  immigration  officer  specially  trained 
to  conduct  interviews  and  to  make  deter- 
minations bearing  on  eligibility  for  asylum, 
the  alien  has  no  credible  fear  of  persecution 
upon  return;  and 

""(ii)  to  a  country  from  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  such  officer,  there  is  no  significant 
danger  that  the  alien  would  be  returned  to  a 
country  in  which  the  alien  would  have  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution. 

"(B)  Such  special  exclusion  order  is  not 
subject  to  administrative  appeal  and  shall 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  alien  has  been 
ordered  excluded  and  deported  pursuant  to 
section  236.  except  that  Judicial  review  of 
such  an  order  shall  not  be  available  under 
section  106  or.  except  by  habeas  corpus  as 
herein  provided,  under  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

■■(C)  Nothing  in   this  subsection   may   be 
construed  as  requiring  an  inquiry  before  a 
special  inquiry  officer  in  the  case  of  an  alien 
crewman."". 
SEC.    04.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

Section  235  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1225)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 03  of  this  title)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(f)  ALIE.NS  Excludable  for  admissions 
Fraud.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  review,  except  by  petition  for  habeas  cor- 
pus, any  determination  made  with  respect  to 
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an  alien  found  excludable  for  admissions 
fraud  pursuant  to  section  212(a)(6){C)(iii).  In 
any  such  case,  review  by  habeas  corpus  shall 
be  limited  to  examination  of  whether  the  pe- 
titioner (1)  is  an  alien,  and  (2)  was  ordered 
specially  excluded  from  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  sections  212(a)(6)(C)(ili)  and 
235(e). 

••{g)  Lnterviews  and  Special  Exclusion.— 
(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  court  shall  have  jurisdiction— 

"(A)  to  review  the  procedures  established 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  the  determina- 
tion of  admissions  fraud  pursuant  to  section 
212(a)(6)(C)(iii):  or 

••(B)  to  enter  declaratory  or  injunctive  re- 
lief with  respect  to  the  implementation  of 
subsection  (d)  or  (e). 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  suit 
or  claim,  no  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
(except  by  habeas  corpus  petition  as  provided 
in  subsection  (0)  to  consider  the  validity  of 
any  adjudication  or  determination  of  special 
exclusion  or  to  provide  declaratory  or  in- 
junctive relief  with  respect  to  the  special  ex- 
clusion of  any  alien. 

•■(h)  Collateral  Enforcement  Proceed- 
ings.— In  any  action  brought  for  the  assess- 
ment of  penalties  for  improper  entry  or  re- 
entry of  an  alien  under  sections  275  and  276. 
no  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear 
claims  collaterally  attacking  the  validity  of 
orders  of  exclusion,  special  exclusion,  or  de- 
portation entered  under  sections  235.  236.  and 
242.". 

SEC.    05.   ENHANCED   PENALTIES   FOB  CERTAIN 
AUEN  SMUGGUNG. 

Section  274(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1324(aKl))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "five  years"  and  inserting 
"ten  years":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1)  ",  except  that  in  any  case  in 
which  a  person  causes  serious  bodily  injury 
to.  or  places  in  jeopardy  the  life  of.  any  alien 
involved  in  the  offense,  such  person  shall  be 
fined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  20  years  for  each  alien  with 
respect  to  whom  any  violation  of  this  para- 
graph occurs,  or  both.". 

SEC.    OA.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Notwithstanding  section  13  of  this  Act, 
this  title  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  such  amendments  shall 
apply  to  aliens  who  arrive  in  or  seek  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


SIMPSON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENTS  NOS.  127-129 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  McConnell)  submitted 
three  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  460), 
supra,  as  follows: 

Amend.ment  No.  127 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    .  RULE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
preclude  a  State  from  requiring  presentation 
of  documentary  evidence  of  the  citizenship 
of  an  applicant  for  voter  registration. 

Amendment  No.  128 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 


SEC.  .  CIVIL  penalties  FOR  MISREPRESENTA- 
TION OR  FRAUD  CONCERNING  CITI- 
ZENSHIP. 

(a)  Ln  General.— a  person  who  engages  in 
conduct  that  constitutes  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 911,  1015,  1426(a),  or  1546  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty imposed  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures stated  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Procedures.— 

(1)  Complaints  and  investigations.— The 
Attorney  General  shall  establish  proce- 
dures— 

(A)  for  persons  to  file  written,  signed  com- 
plaints respecting  potential  violations  of 
section  911,  1015,  1426(a),  or  1546  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code: 

(B)  for  the  investigation  of  those  com- 
plaints which,  on  their  face,  have  a  substan- 
tial probability  of  validity: 

(C)  for  the  investigation  of  such  other  vio- 
lations of  section  911,  1015,  1426(a),  or  1546  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  as  the  Attorney 
General  determines  to  be  appropriate:  and 

(D)  for  the  designation  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  a  unit  to  prosecute  violations  of 
section  911,  1015,  1426(a).  or  1546  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  AUTHORfTY  IN  INVESTIGATIONS.— In  Con- 
ducting Investigations  and  hearings  under 
this  subsection— 

(A)  the  Attorney  General  and  administra- 
tive law  judges  shall  have  reasonable  access 
to  examine  evidence  of  any  person  or  entity 
being  investigated:  and 

(B)  administrative  law  judges,  may,  if  nec- 
essary, compel  by  subpoena  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence 
at  any  designated  place  or  hearing. 

(3)  Order  re(1Uiring  compliance.— In  a 
case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
poena lawfully  issued  under  this  p>ara«rraph 
and  upon  application  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, a  district  court  of  the  Unite4  States 
may  issue  an  order  requiring  compliance 
with  the  subpoena,  and  any  failure  to  obey 
the  order  may  be  punished  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

(4)  Hearing.— 

(A)  In  general.— Before  imposing  an  order 
described  in  paragraph  (5)  against  a  person 
under  this  subsection  for  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 911.  1015.  1426(a).  or  1546  of  title  18.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
provide  the  person  with  notice  and,  upon  re- 
quest made  within  a  reasonable  time  (of  not 
less  than  30  days,  as  established  by  the  At- 
torney General)  of  the  date  of  the  notice,  a 
hearing  respecting  the  violation. 

(B)  Conduct  of  hearing.— A  hearing  re- 
quested pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
be  conducted  before  an  administrative  law 
judge.  The  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  section 
554  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  hear- 
ing shall  be  held  at  the  nearest  practicable 
place  to  the  place  where  the  person  resides 
or  of  the  place  where  the  alleged  violation 
occurred.  If  no  hearing  is  requested,  the  At- 
torney General's  imposition  of  the  order 
shall  constitute  a  final  and  unappealable 
order. 

(C)  Issuance  of  orders.— If  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  determines,  upon  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  received,  that  a  per- 
son named  in  the  complaint  has  violated  sec- 
tion 911.  1015.  1426(a).  or  1546  of  title  18,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  the  administrative  law  judge 
shall  state  findings  of  fact  and  issue  and 
cause  to  be  served  on  the  person  an  order  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (5). 

(5)  Cease  and  desist  order  with  civil 
money  PENALTY'. —With  respect  to  a  violation 
of  section  911.  1015.  1426(a).  or  1546  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  the  order  under  this  sub- 
section shall  require  the  person  to— 


(A)  cease  and  desist  such  violations,  and 
inform  the  appropriate  State  office  that  the 
person's  name  should  be  removed  from  the 
voter  registration  list:  and 

(B)  pay  a  civil  penalty  of— 

(i)  in  the  case  of  a  first  violation,  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  J4.000:  and 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
violation,  not  less  than  $4,000  nor  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  violation. 

(6)  ADMINISTATIVE  APPELLATE  REVIEW.— The 

decision  and  order  of  an  administrative  law 
judge  shall  become  the  final  agency  decision 
and  order  of  the  Attorney  General  unless, 
within  30  days,  the  Attorney  General  modi- 
fies or  vacates  the  decision  and  order,  in 
which  case  the  decision  and  order  of  the  At- 
torney General  shall  become  a  final  order 
under  this  subsection. 

(7)  Judicial  review.— a  person  adversely 
affected  by  a  final  order  under  this  section 
may.  within  45  days  after  the  date  the  final 
order  is  issued,  file  a  petition  in  the  court  of 
appeals  for  the  appropriate  circuit  for  review 
of  the  order. 

(8)  Enforcement  of  orders.— If  a  person 
fails  to  comply  with  a  final  order  issued 
under  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  bring  a  civil  action  in  United  States 
district  court  to  seek  compliance  with  the 
order.  In  such  an  action,  the  validity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  final  order  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review. 

Amendment  No.  129 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.     .  REGISTRATION  OF  NONCITIZENS. 

(a)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  the  term  "6  States  that  receive  the 
largest  number  of  immigrants'  means  the  6 
States  that,  as  reported  in  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  Statistical  Year- 
book for  fiscal  year  1991.  received  the  largest 
number  of  immigrants. 

(b)  Study.— The  Attorney  General  shall 
conduct  a  study,  in  at  least  3  States  that  are 
among  the  6  States  that  received  the  largest 
number  of  immigrants,  to  determine,  as  spe- 
cifically as  possible  using  the  best  available 
statistical  and  other  methodologies  with  re- 
spect to  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  the  general  elections  for  Federal  office  in 
1994— 

(1)  the  number  of  noncitizens  that  apply 
for  voter  registration  during  that  period: 

(2)  the  number  of  noncitizens  that  are  reg- 
istered to  vote  in  the  primary,  runoff,  and 
general  elections  for  Federal  office  in  1994: 

(3)  the  number  of  noncitizens  that  vote  in 
the  privacy,  runoff,  and  general  elections  for 
Federal  office  in  1994: 

(4)  the  number  of  noncitizens  that,  during 
that  period,  use  voter  registration  material 
facilitated  by  this  Act  to  violate  immigra- 
tion laws  (including  sections  274A  and  274C  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1324a  and  1324c)):  and 

(5)  the  number  of  noncitizens  that,  during 
that  period,  use  voter  registration  material 
facilitated  by  this  Act  to  apply  for  or  obtain 
Federal  public  benefits. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  November  30, 
1995.  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  describing  the  results  of 
the  study.  If  it  is  determined  in  the  study 
and  report  required  by  this  section  that 
more  than  3.0  percent  of  all  persons  reg- 
istered to  vote  in  the  primary,  runoff,  and 
general  elections  for  Federal  office  in  1994  in 
the  States  that  are  the  subject  of  the  study 
are  noncitizens.  section  6,  Mail  Registration. 


and  section  7,  Voter  Registration  Agencies, 
shall  terminate  15  days  after  the  report  is 
submitted  to  Congress. 


SIMPSON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  130 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  McConnell)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  460), 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
SEC.    .  RULE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
preclude  a  State  from  requiring  presentation 
of  documentary  evidence  of  the  citizenship 
of  an  applicant  for  voter  registration. 


McCONNELL  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
131-151 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      MCCONNELL      submitted      21 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  460),  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  131 
In  section  4(b).  strike  "described"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section and  insert  "in  which  there  is  no 
voter  registration  requirement  for  any  voter 
in  the  State  with  respect  to  an  election  for 
Federal  office.". 

Amendment  No.  132 

On  page  4,  line  15  after  "which"  insert: 
"under  law  that  is  in  effect  continuously  on 
and  after  March  11,  1993,  or  that  was  enacted 
on  or  prior  to  March  11,  1993,  and  by  its 
terms  is  to  come  into  effect  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  so  long  as  that  law  remains 
in  effect." 

On  page  4.  line  12.  after  "which"  insert  ". 
under  law  that  is  in  effect  continuously  on 
and  after  March  11.  1993,". 

On  page  4,  line  17,  after  "Federal"  insert 
"Office,  or  in  a  Presidential  election." 

Amendment  No.  133 

On  page  8,  strike  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  24,  line  21,  and  insert  the 
following: 

"(2)  Each  State  shall  designate  as  voter 
registration  agencies  all  offices  in  the  State 
that  provide  State-funded  programs  pri- 
marily engaged  in  providing  services  to  per- 
sons with  disabilities. 

"(3)(A)  In  addition  to  voter  registration 
agencies  designated  under  paragraph  (2), 
each  State  shall  designate  other  offices  with- 
in the  State  as  voter  registration  agencies. 

"(B)  Voter  registration  agencies  des- 
ignated under  subparagraph  (A)  may  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  State  or  local  government  offices  such 
as  public  libraries,  public  schools,  offices  of 
city  and  county  clerks  (including  marriage 
license  bureaus),  fishing  and  hunting  license 
bureaus,  government  revenue  offices,  offices 
that  provide  public  assistance,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  or  related  services,  and 
offices  not  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  that 
provide  services  to  persons  with  disabilities: 
and 

"(ii)  Federal  and  nongovernmental  offices, 
with  the  agreement  of  such  offices." 

Amendment  No.  134 
On  page  10.  line  2.  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ",  if  the  applicant  orally  requests  such 


assistance,  and  not  if  the  applicant  orally  re- 
fuses such  assistance.". 

On  page  12.  line  2.  strike  the  period  and  in- 
sert ",  if  the  applicant  orally  requests  assist- 
ance in  completing  the  voter  registration 
form,  and  not  if  the  applicant  orally  refuses 
such  assistance.". 

Amendment  No.  135 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

SEC.  U.  SUNSET  PROVISIONS. 

After  the  date  on  which  the  chief  election 
official  of  a  State  certifies  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  that  the  percentage  of 
persons  who  were  eligible  to  vote  in  that 
State  in  the  general  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice in  1996  that  voted  in  the  1996  election  did 
not  exceed  by  at  least  1.0  percentage  point 
the  percentage  of  persons  who  were  eligible 
to  vote  in  that  State  in  the  general  election 
for  Federal  office  in  1992  who  voted  in  the 
1992  election,  this  Act  shall  not  apply  in  that 
State. 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  136 

On  page  6.  line  18.  strike  "perjury:  and" 
and  insert  "perjury:". 

On  page  6.  line  19.  strike  "(E)"  and  insert 
"(F)". 

On  page  6,  after  line  18,  insert: 

"(E)  shall  include,  in  sufficiently  large 
print  to  be  easily  reaclable.  the  information 
required  in  sections  8(ai)(5)(A)  and  8(a)(5)(B): 
and". 

On  page  26.  line  10.  strike  "perjury:  and" 
and  insert  "perjury;". 

On  page  26.  line  11,  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
(4)". 

On  page  26.  after  line  10,  insert: 

"(3)  shall  include,  in  sufficiently  large 
print  to  be  easily  readable,  the  information 
required  in  sections  8(a)(5)(A)  and  8(a)(5)(B): 
and". 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  137 

On  page  4.  line  10.  strike  "either  or  both" 
and  insert  "one  or  more",  and 

On  page  4.  between  lines  17  and  18  add  the 
following: 

"(3)  A  State  that— 

"(A)  demonstrates  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  that  90  percent  or  more  of  all  el- 
igible members  of  the  voting  age  population 
in  the  State  were  registered  to  vote  in  the 
most  recent  Federal  election  at  any  time: 
and 

"(B)  has  in  place  a  program  for  the  re- 
moval of  names  of  ineligible  voters  from  offi- 
cial lists  of  eligible  voters  that  is  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  that  described  in  section 
8." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  138 

Page  19.  line  20.  strike  "registrant"  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "registrar". 

AMEND.ME.\T  NO.  139 

In  section  5(a)(1).  strike  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b),  each"  and  insert 
"Each". 

Strike  the  period  and  insert  "if  the  appli- 
cant so  requests  in  writing." 

Strike  section  5(b). 

In  section  5(c).  strike  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(b)". 

In  new  section  5(b)(2)(B).  insert  after 
"may"  the  following  "elect  or" 

In  new  section  5(b)(2)(B).  strike  "sub- 
section (b)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)" 

In  section  5(d).  strike  "(d)"  and  insert 
"(c)". 

On  page  11,  strike  lines  15  and  16  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "if  an  applicant,  in  writing, 
affirmatively  requests  to  register  to  vote:". 


On  page  11,  line  21,  insert  after 
following  "elect  or". 
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Amendme.\t  No.  140 

On  page  10.  line  19.  after  "from"  insert  "or 
coerce  the  applicant  into". 

On  page  28.  line  11.  strike  "vote:"  and  in- 
sert "vote,  or  declining  to  register  or  vote:". 

Amendiwent  No.  141 

On  page  14.  line  15.  strike  '•incapacity:  or" 
and  insert  "•incapacity:". 

On  page  14.  line  16.  strike  ••(C)"  and  insert 
"(D)". 

On  page  14.  after  line  15  insert: 

■■(C)  where  such  resident  is  ineligible  to 
vote  because  of  citizenship  status  or  insuffi- 
cient age:  or". 

Amendment  No.  142 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING 
MEASURES  THAT  CONTAIN  UN- 
FUNDED FEDERAL  MANDATES. 

It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  for  the  Senate  to  consider  a 
bill  or  resolution,  or  an  amendment  thereto 
or  conference  report  thereon,  that  would  im- 
pose a  duty  or  requirement  on  State  or  local 
governments  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
would  be  likely  to  result  in  an  annual  cost  to 
State  and  local  governments  of  $50,000,000  or 
more  in  conducting  the  program,  project,  or 
activity  with  respect  to  which  the  duty  or 
requirement  would  be  imposed. 

Amend-MENT  No.  143 
Strike  section  4(a)(2). 
Strike  section  6. 
Strike  section  9(a)(2). 
Strike  section  9(b). 

Amendment  No."  144 
Strike  section  7. 
Strike  section  3(5). 

Amendment  No.  145 
Page  15.  line  21,  strike  ""."  and  insert  ""un- 
less that  person  has  failed  to  vote  during  a 
period  spanning  at  least  2  Presidential  elec- 
tions." 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  146 

Page  15,  line  21.  strike  "".  "  and  insert  "'un- 
less that  person  has  failed  to  vote  during  a 
period  spanning  at  least  5  Presidential  elec- 
tions." 

Amendment  No.  147 
Page  15.  line  21  strike  "."  and  insert  "un- 
less that  person  has  failed  to  vote  during  a 
period  spanning  at  least  10  Presidential  elec- 
tions." 

Amendment  No.  148 
Page  15.  line  21  strike  "".  "  and  insert   "un- 
less that  person  has  failed  to  vote  during  a 
period  spanning  at  leasx  15  Presidential  elec- 
tions." 


AMENDME.NT  NO.  149 

""and"    at    the    end 


Strike  "and"  at  the  end  of  section 
7(a)(2)(A). 

Strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  section 
7(a)(2)(B)  and  Insert "":  and"'. 

At  the  end  of  section  7(a)(2)  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(C)  all  State-funded  offices  and.  with  their 
agreement,  all  offices  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
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nue  Service  in  the  State,  that  provide  assist- 
ance to  taxpayers  in  complying-  with  the  re- 
quirements of  revenue  laws. 


Amendment  No.  150 
"and"     at     the     end 


of    section 


Strike 
7(aH2)(A). 

Strike  the  period  at  the  end  of  section 
7(a)(2)(B)  and  insert  ":  and". 

At  the  end  of  section  7(a)(l)(2)  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(C)  all  fishing  and  hunting  license  bureaus. 

In  section  7(a)(3)(B)(i)  strike  "fishing  and 
hunting  license  bureaus.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  151 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

SEC.     .  FORMS  WITH  INCOME  TAX  INFORMATION. 

Each  Slate  which  requires  the  filing  of  a 
Stale  income  tax  return  shall  develop  and 
implement  procedures  to  permit  voter  reg- 
istration by  mail  by  either— 

(1)  including  such  mail  voter  registration 
application  materials  with  the  State  income 
tax  forms  which  are  mailed  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided to  each  State  taxpayer,  or 

(2)  providing  on  such  State  income  tax 
form  a  method  for  each  taxpayer  to  request 
the  Slate  to  provide  such  taxpayer  with  the 
mail  registration  materials. 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO.  152 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BROWN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  460).  supra,  as  follows; 

Subsections  (Bi  (i)  and  (ii)  are  deemed  to 
read: 

(B)  (i)  has  failed  to  respond  to  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2); 

(ii)  has  not  corrected  the  registrar's  record 
of  the  registrant's  address. 


GRAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  153 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  GRAMM  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  460).  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  section  7(a)(2)(A)  shall  have  no 
force  and  effect. 


KEMPTHORNE  AMENDMENT  NO.  154 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No.  126.  submitted 
by  Mr.  Simpson,  to  the  bill  (S.  460). 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(  )  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  a  State  in 
which  80  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  age 
population  was  registered  to  vote  in  the 
most  recent  general  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice held  prior  to  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


GRAMM  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  155 
AND  156 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GRAMM  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  460).  supra,  as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  section  7(a)(2)(A)  shall  have  no 
force  and  effect. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  section  7(a)(2)(A)  shall  have  no 
force  and  effect. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  Tuesday,  March  16. 
1993,  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  Competitiveness  Policy  Council's 
second  annual  report  being  held  jointly 
with  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMPTTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  March  16.  be- 
ginning at  9  a.m..  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  environmental  aspects  of  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Mineral  Resources  Development  and 
Production  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate.  9:30  a.m..  March  16.  1993.  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  257.  to  modify 
the  requirements  applicable  to 
locatable  minerals  on  public  domain 
lands,  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
self-initiation  of  mining  claims,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF 
TAXES  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
S.  455.  the  Payments  In  Lieu  of  Taxes 
[PILT]  Act.  introduced  on  February  25. 
1993,  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Hat- 
field. Along  with  four  other  Western 
Senators,  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  crit- 
ical to  public  lands  States  like  Utah. 

To  understand  the  critical  nature  of 
this  legislation,  one  must  understand 
the  intent  behind  the  PILT  Program. 

Originally  established  in  1976  by  Con- 
gress, the  PILT  Program  was  designed 


to  compensate  States  with  certain  Fed- 
eral lands  within  their  borders.  These 
lands — which  include  those  managed  by 
the  Forest  Service,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment [BLM],  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  those  withdrawn  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  Indian  res- 
ervations— are  exempt  from  property 
taxes,  the  primary  revenue  source  for 
counties  to  provide  services.  Unable  to 
assess  property  taxes  on  these  lands, 
counties  were  literally  taxing  to  death 
that  portion  of  their  land  held  pri- 
vately to  make  up  the  shortfall  caused 
by  the  presence  of  Federal  lands.  For- 
tunately. Congress  recognized  the  fi- 
nancial burden  management  of  these 
lands  placed  upon  local  governments 
and  established  a  mechanism  to  pay 
counties  a  per  acre  amount  to  watch 
over  the  public's  lands.  This  mecha- 
nism is  the  PILT  Program. 

We  in  Utah  are  concerned  about  the 
continued  viability  of  PILT  because 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  major- 
ity owner  of  our  acreage.  According  to 
the  BLM.  70.2  percent  of  Utah's  52  mil- 
lion acres  is  owned  and  managed  by  the 
agencies  I  mentioned  above.  In  most  of 
Utah's  rural  counties,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  more  than  70-.  80-.  and 
even  90-percent  of  the  entire  county. 
This  means  that  the  land  base  in  the 
large  majority  of  Utah's  counties,  as 
far  as  tax  support  is  concerned,  con- 
sists of  30-.  20-.  and  yes — even  10-per- 
cent or  less  of  the  county's  total  acre- 
age. From  these  dismally  low  percent- 
ages, a  county  must  obtain  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  provide  all  county  serv- 
ices to  all  county  citizens,  be  they 
permanent  residents  or  visitors. 

The  PILT  Program  forms  the  finan- 
cial backbone  for  Utah's  county  budg- 
ets. The  program  provides  funds  to  be 
used  for  emergency  search  and  rescue, 
law  enforcement,  fire  and  emergency 
medical  services,  solid  waste  disposal, 
road  maintenance,  health  and  human 
services,  and  many  more  uses  to  sup- 
port a  local  community's  welfare. 

These  funds  were  used  last  year  to 
help  county  volunteers  search  for  four 
cross-country  skiers  caught  in  an  ava- 
lanche in  the  Manti-LaSal  Forest  in 
southeastern  Utah.  The  Forest  Service 
did  not  provide  any  funds  to  undertake 
this  rescue  attempt,  and  San  Juan 
County  had  to  cover  the  entire  cost,  in- 
cluding an  S8.500  bill  for  the  use  of  a 
helicopter.  These  funds  were  also  uti- 
lized to  rescue  a  family  of  eight  who. 
while  hiking  near  Hite  Marina  on  Lake 
Powell,  became  trapped  after  a  flash 
flood  forced  them  into  a  canyon.  Twen- 
ty county  individuals  spent  countless 
manhours,  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
equipment,  to  retrieve  this  family  vis- 
iting Lake  Powell. 

These  funds  are  also  expended  by 
counties  to  purchase  the  appropriate 
equipment  and  receive  the  requisite 
training,  mandated  by  the  Environ- 
mental   Protection   Agency    [EPA],    to 
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prepare  a  response  to  a  hazardous 
waste  release  or  spill.  The  EPA  re- 
quires this  upfront  spending  before  a 
county  receives  EPA  approval  for  its 
local  emergency  plan,  without  being 
reimbursed  for  these  expenses.  These 
are  a  few  examples  that  vividly  dem- 
onstrate how  PILT  funds  are  utilized  in 
Utah.  They  are  not  misspent  or  used  in 
some  wasteful  fashion  that  taxpayers 
would  disapprove  of  or  resent. 

The  PILT  Program  is  not  a  handout 
to  Utah's  counties  or  any  other  county 
in  the  Nation.  It  is  a  constant  reminder 
to  the  Federal  Government  that  it 
owns  millions  of  acres  of  land  through- 
out the  country  for  which  it  has  direct 
responsibility  to  manage  as  any  other 
honorable  landowner.  Congress  cannot 
treat  this  program  like  other  Federal 
programs;  that  is.  it  cannot  pass  the 
costs  of  managing  or  administering 
these  lands  on  to  local  governments 
whose  budgets  are  already  constrained. 
There  is  no  tax  base  to  absorb  these 
costs:  the  purpose  of  the  PILT  Program 
was  to  compensate  for  denying  these 
affected  counties  an  adequate  tax  base. 
That  additional  financial  weight  is  too 
much  for  the  counties  to  bear.  And. 
frankly,  if  it  is  too  much  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  bear,  then  alter- 
natives should  be  pursued  to  locate 
landowners  who  can  and  will  shoulder 
this  burden,  whether  this  action  occurs 
through  disposals,  exchanges,  or  out- 
right purchases. 

Prior  to  1976,  counties  could  depend 
on  meeting  local  services  by  collecting 
a  portion  of  the  receipts  the  Govern- 
ment received  from  natural  resource 
activities  conducted  on  Federal  lands 
in  their  respective  counties.  These  ac- 
tivities included  mining,  timber  har- 
vesting, grazing,  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration and  development,  and  several 
other  historical  uses.  In  recent  times, 
these  activities  have  not  proved  as  suc- 
cessful, or  as  rewarding,  to  counties, 
thus  severely  limiting  county  access  to 
adequate  funding  sources.  As  I  see  it, 
this  situation  will  only  get  worse  as 
lawmakers  continue  adopting  legisla- 
tion that  further  restricts  the  mul- 
tiple-use philosophy  that  has  histori- 
cally prevailed  on  public  lands.  This 
limited  use  can  only  result  in  limited 
direct  funds  to  the  counties. 

Just  a  week  ago,  Utah's  Garfield 
County  Commissioner  Louise  Listen 
indicated  to  me  the  constraints  being 
placed  on  county  budgets  as  more  and 
more  pressure  is  placed  on  counties  to 
provide  services.  Then  she  made  an  in- 
teresting statement.  She  said  that  in 
most  Utah  counties,  the  Federal  agen- 
cies are  the  only  industries  left  in 
those  counties.  This  statement  under- 
scores the  figures  I  have  mentioned  re- 
garding Utah's  land  ownership  situa- 
tion. The  main  business  in  Utah's  rural 
counties  is  the  Federal  Government, 
which  means  the  counties  are  respon- 
sible for  supporting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   and    its    respective    agencies 
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with  the  appropriate  infrastructure 
and  services. 

As  Mrs.  Liston  asked  me,  how  long 
can  this  unbearable  situation  go  on? 
How  long  can  counties  ignore  the 
short-  and  long-term  needs  of  their  eco- 
nomic development  and  divert  re- 
sources towarcl  the  needs  of  the  local 
BLM  manager  or  the  local  forest  serv- 
ice ranger  before  the  county  declares 
bankruptcy  or  raises  property  taxes  be- 
yond belief?  It  is  unfortunate  that  Fed- 
eral land  managers  have  more  power 
and  control  over  a  county's  destiny 
than  the  officials  elected  to  run  the 
county,  but  that  is  the  way  of  life  in 
rural  Utah.  My  response  to  Mrs.  Liston 
was  that  local  officials  must  partici- 
pate in,  scrutinize  thoroughly,  and 
challenge  legally,  if  necessary,  every 
decision  made  by  these  individuals,  es- 
pecially those  with  an  economic  im- 
pact on  the  county. 

Since  1976.  the  PILT  Program  has  re- 
ceived approximately  $105  million,  or 
the  maximum  amount  authorized 
under  the  original  legislation.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  has  been  quoted  many  times 
in  recent  years  but  merits  repeating 
here,  the  worth  of  this  amount  as 
measured  in  constant  dollars  is  less 
than  half  of  the  authorized  amount. 
The  National  Association  of  Counties 
[NACO]  reports  that  since  1976.  the 
consumer  price  index  has  increased 
over  120  percent,  while  PILT  payments 
have  remained  constant.  I  have  men- 
tioned an  increase  in  county  services 
over  the  years,  but  let  me  provide  sev- 
eral startling  figures  to  support  this 
statement.  According  to  NACO.  costs 
have  increased  for  corrections  facili- 
ties, up  143  percent;  fire  protection,  121 
percent:  health  services,  106.1  percent; 
and  police  protection.  60.3  percent.  Vis- 
itation to  the  national  parks  has  in- 
creased by  approximately  20  million 
people,  while  the  forests  have  experi- 
enced an  increase  of  over  25  million 
visitors,  during  the  past  decade.  S.  455 
is  a  recognition  of  these  cost  increases 
and  brings  the  PILT  Program  up  to 
date  so  it  is  reflective  of  the  present, 
not  the  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  and  ap- 
plaud Senator  Hatfield's  leadership  on 
this  vital  issue.  I  also  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  other  Senators  who  have  spear- 
headed past  efforts  before  this  bO(iy  to 
increase  the  PILT  Program.  S.  455 
would  increase  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments received  under  the  PILT  Pro- 
gram over  a  5-year  period,  rather  than 
providing  the  increase  in  a  lump-sum 
adjustment.  This  method  may  be  more 
amenable  to  members  on  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  who 
must  deal  with  the  many  demands 
placed  on  their  particular  bill. 

However.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  county  commissioners 
have  just  as  many,  if  not  more,  de- 
mands on  their  county  budgets.  These 
demands  surface  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous financial   hardship  the  pres- 


ence of  Federal  acreage  brings  to  coun- 
ty administrators.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  adjust  the  PILT  Program  for  in- 
flation, based  on  the  CPI  each  year, 
after  enactment  to  ensure  that  coun- 
ties are  not  faced  with  this  situation 
again  once  the  current  funding  problem 
is  alleviated. 

The  bill  also  contains  an  important 
provision  written  last  session  by  our 
former  colleague.  Jake  Gam.  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Utah  Association 
of  Counties.  Currently,  the  PILT  Pro- 
gram does  not  recognize  lands  ex- 
changed by  the  States  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  eligible  for  PILT  pay- 
ments. States,  therefore,  are  penalized 
and  receive  no  compensation  when  the 
total  percentage  of  Federal  ownership 
increases  within  their  boundaries,  even 
though  counties  must  provide  services 
to  those  additional  Federal  acres.  This 
provision  would  amend  the  PILT  Pro- 
gram and  allow  lands  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  in  exchange  for  other 
lands  to  be  eligible  for  PILT  payments. 

The  remedy  this  bill  provides  is  long 
overdue.  If  my  colleagues  are  truly 
supportive  of  aiding  local  governments, 
if  they  truly  believe  the  concept  that 
•all  politics  are  local.  "  as  Tip  O'Neill 
used  to  say.  then  they  will  whole- 
heartedly support  this  measure  and 
give  a  sizable  boost  to  local  govern- 
ments through  its  adoption.  Utah 
needs  this  legislation  passed.  I  intend 
■to  work  diligently  toward  that  goal.* 


LEARNING  FROM  MINNESOTA'S 
SCHOOLS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  commonplace  about  our  Federal 
system  of  government  that  the  States 
are  expected  to  be  laboratories  of  de- 
mocracy. I  would  like  to  give  my  col- 
leagues an  example  of  one  local  experi- 
ment that  is  working — and  that  con- 
tains valuable  lessons  for  our  country. 

Concerned  parents  and  school  offi- 
cials in  North  Branch.  MN.  are  chal- 
lenging the  educational  orthodoxy  of 
State-imposed  mandates.  They  are  re- 
inventing education  at  the  local  level — 
and  pointing  the  direction  for  national 
reform. 

The  charter  public  school  legislation 
I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate  would 
increase  the  independence  of  schools 
nationwide — and  liberate  them  to  ex- 
periment with  new  educational  ap- 
proaches. 

It  is  time  for  new  thinking  in  edu- 
cation. And  charter  schools  will  give  us 
a  big  boost  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  more  details  about  the 
North  Branch  experiments  are  con- 
tained in  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  of  March 
7.  I  recommend  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues — and  I  ask 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 
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Minnesota  Schools  Breaking  the  Rules 
(By  Mary  Jane  Smetanka) 

In  Minnesota,  teachers  need  a  license  to 
teach  math.  Students  have  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  social  studies  and  science  classes 
to  receive  a  high  school  diploma.  And  only 
certain  kinds  of  bumpers  and  windshield  wip- 
ers are  good  enough  for  school  buses. 

The  rules  say  so. 

Parents,  students,  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators in  Minnesota  public  schools  have 
complained  about  "the  rules"  for  years,  say- 
ing they  hamstring-  creativity  and  impede 
change.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  hundreds  of 
state  mandates  that  dictate  how  schools  op- 
erate face  a  serious  challenge. 

Under  a  bill  in  the  state  Senate.  85  percent 
of  the  rules  that  govern  schools  would  be 
wiped  off  the  books. 

But  one  school  district  isn't  waiting  for 
legislative  action.  On  Monday,  school  offi- 
cials from  North  Branch  will  ask  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  make  it  the  first 
school  district  to  be  free  of  state  rules. 

Taken  to  its  extreme,  that  freedom  could 
yield  change  that  nobody  wants:  class  sizes 
of  50  students,  a  nine-hour  school  day.  a 
graduation  requirement  that  includes  a  yoga 
class. 

Thoughtful  creativity  Is  more  the  hall- 
mark in  North  Branch,  a  district  of  about 
2.400  students  about  40  miles  north  of  the 
Twin  Cities.  The  district  is  known  for  care- 
fully monitored  innovations  such  as  a  year- 
round  high  school  and  an  elementary  school 
run  by  a  school  council  instead  of  a  prin- 
cipal. State  officials  have  approved  those 
changes  and  watched  them  mature.  That  has 
created  good  will  on  the  state  board. 

"I  am  very  positive  about  this."  said  Kath- 
leen Muellerleile.  state  board  vice  president, 
who  is  familiar  with  North  Branch's  pro- 
posal. "I'm  not  worried  about  setting  a 
precedent.  We  have  a  special,  unique  rela- 
tionship with  them." 

The  state  rules  and  statutes  that  govern 
Minnesota  schools  would  nil  a  book  several 
inches  thick.  The  regulations  have  been 
characterized  as  complex,  intimidating,  and 
as  a  convenient  excuse  for  reform-shy  school 
boards.  The  desire  to  free  teachers  and  par- 
ents from  many  of  those  rules  was  a  prime 
force  behind  the  Legislature's  1991  law  allow- 
ing independent  public  schools  known  as 
charter  schools. 

When  the  charter  school  legislation  passed, 
many  public  school  officials  complained  that 
they.  too.  could  create,  wonderful  and  un- 
usual schools  if  they  had  regulatory  freedom. 
But  state  mandates  in  the  form  of  laws  and 
rules  constrained  them. 

State  laws,  which  are  set  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, cover  things  such  as  funding,  compul- 
sory attendance,  the  length  of  the  school 
year  and  require  certain  programs  such  as 
drug  education. 

State  rules,  which  are  set  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  have  the  effect  of 
law.  are  more  detailed  and  generally  address 
areas  such  as  curriculum,  staffing,  special 
education,  desegregation  and  teacher  licens- 
ing. Districts  are  supposed  to  ask  the  state 
board  for  permission  to  stray  from  those  reg- 
ulations. 

In  1991  and  1992.  the  state  board  received  59 
requests  for  waivers,  according  to  Marsha 
Gronseth.  board  executive  director.  The 
board  approved  25  waiver  requests  and  re- 
jected two.  Five  are  pending,  the  rest  were 
withdrawn  or  didn't  need  a  waiver. 

The  Senate  bill,  which  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port, would  repeal  approximately  85  percent 
of  the  rules  that  affect  schools.  That's  about 
370  rules:  approximately  20  state  statutes  are 
also  listed  in  the  bill  for  repeal. 


It's  unlikely  that  all  of  those  mandates 
will  disappear,  said  Sen.  Larry  Pogemiller. 
DFL-Minneapolis,  who  is  cochairman  of  the 
Education  Committee  and  one  of  the  bill's 
sponsors. 

Any  regulation  that  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Education  Committee  wanted  eliminated 
was  listed  for  repeal  in  the  proposed  bill  as  a 
way  to  get  discussion  going.  Pogemiller  said. 
But  he  believes  legislators  will  approve  "a 
fairly  dramatic  bill"  canceling  a  significant 
number  of  mandates. 

"Over  the  last  few  years  we  keep  hearing 
the  concern  that  the  state  is  asking  schools 
to  be  more  creative  and  innovative  at  the 
local  level,  and  at  the  same  time  we  keep 
telling  everybody  what  to  do."  he  said. 

There  is  sure  to  be  a  fight  over  proposed 
repeal  of  rules  such  as  the  requirement  that 
schools  open  after  Labor  Day.  Special  edu- 
cation groups  are  very  concerned  about  pos- 
sible changes  in  that  area.  Even  the  sug- 
gested repeal  of  specifications  on  bus  parts 
has  stirred  objections. 

"Clearly  there  are  rules  that  need  to  be 
there."  Pogemiller  said.  "Health  and  safety, 
discrimination,  etc.  But  we  don't  need  rules 
that  tell  school  districts  they  have  to  have 
alternators  in  buses.  If  we  can't  delegate 
that  to  schools,  what  can  we  delegate? 

"We  need  to  make  a  philosophical  leap  and 
say.  look,  people  can  make  decisions  for 
their  own  children.  I  think  they  will  make 
good  decisions.  Will  there  be  bad  decisions? 
You  bet.  But  the  current  system  is  creating 
rigor  mortis  in  our  schools." 

The  proposed  changes  would  gradually 
phase  in  through  1998.  Current  standards 
that  require  a  certain  number  of  credits  for 
high  school  graduation,  for  example,  would 
be  repealed  in  1996.  when  a  new  system  re- 
quiring students  to  show  what  they've 
learned  is  supposed  to  take  effect. 

Teachers  unions  agree  that  some  rules 
should  be  dropped,  but  officials  urge  caution. 
"Rules  have  been  put  into  place  for  reasons, 
and  a  lot  of  times  these  are  reasons  we  agree 
with."  said  Cheryl  Furrer.  director  of  legisla- 
tive affairs  for  the  Minnesota  Education  As- 
sociation (MEA).  "Some  of  these  we  worked 
long  and  hard  for  and  we  want  maintained. 
As  a  former  second-grade  teacher.  I  remem- 
ber what  it  was  like  before  we  had  a  duty- 
free lunch." 

Minnesota  Federation  of  Teachers'  Sandy 
Peterson  agreed.  "Everything  needs  to  get 
looked  at  before  they  are  thrown  out."  she 
said.  "Sometimes,  unless  .vou  have  some 
rules,  things  don't  get  done."  Rules  also  pro- 
tect districts  from  litigation,  she  said,  and 
ensure  that  important  school  programs  are 
protected  from  budget  cuts. 

In  North  Branch,  the  MEA  local  has  ex- 
pressed mild  concern  about  the  district's  re- 
quest to  be  free  from  state  rules.  In  a  state- 
ment sent  to  the  state  board,  union  rep- 
resentatives said  teachers  support  the  dis- 
trict's past  innovations  but  have  "some  res- 
ervations" about  how  the  new  request  would 
affect  class  size,  teacher  licensing  and  work 
hours.  If  the  state  board  can  assure  teachers 
that  the  school  board,  staff  and  community 
will  work  together  on  each  change,  the 
statement  says,  the  union  supports  the 
waiver. 

Lyle  Koski.  North  branch  director  of  edu- 
cation, said  the  district  wouldn't  make  im- 
mediate, sweeping  changes.  The  point  is  to 
free  people  to  think  about  making  schools 
better  instead  of  worrying  about  which  state 
rule  might  be  broken,  he  said,  and  to  make 
changes  less  bureaucratic. 

For  example,  he  said,  a  few  years  ago  one 
of  North  Branch's  principals  resigned  just 


before  school  started.  Instead  of  beginning 
an  emergency  search  for  a  principal,  the  dis- 
trict set  up  a  committee  of  teachers,  parents 
and  others  to  run  the  school.  That  fall,  they 
asked  the  state  board  to  waive  the  require- 
ment that  there  be  a  principal  in  the  build- 
ing. Because  of  a  backlog  of  requests,  the 
waiver  wasn't  heard  until  spring.  Koski  said. 
It  was  approved,  more  than  half  a  school 
year  after  the  experiment  started. 

"When  we  fell  something  is  right,  we'd  like 
the  authority  to  try  it."  he  said. 

In  the  past,  the  state  board  and  education 
department  have  been  "wonderful."  Koski 
said.  But.  he  said,  the  constant  back-and- 
forth  to  St.  Paul  sometimes  makes  him  feel 
"we  should  have  an  office  at  the  state  de- 
partment [of  education]." 

If  their  waiver  is  approved.  North  Branch 
officials  have  pledged  to  keep  the  state  board 
up  to  date  on  changes,  to  abide  by  health  and 
safety  regulations,  to  closely  consult  with 
the  education  department  and  to  do  what's 
best  for  students. 

They  won't  be  making  yoga  a  graduation 
requirement.  But  if  the  state  board  didn't 
care  for  the  direction  North  Branch's  experi- 
ments were  taking,  the  board  could  reimpose 
state  rules  on  the  district. 

Muellerleile  isn't  worried  about  that  hap- 
pening. What  North  Branch's  application 
does,  she  said,  is  offer  one  district  the  chance 
to  erase  the  defeatism  that  kills  change  be- 
fore it  starts.  She  called  it  "we  can't  do  this, 
there's  a  rule." 

"They  want  to  change  that  mindset,  and  I 
see  that  as  an  advantage  for  the  state 
board."  she  said.  "This  is  a  good  test."* 


COMMENDING         THE  SYNERGY 

CORP.  SMALL  BUSINESS  INCUBA- 
TOR 

•  Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
recognize  the  Small  Business  Synergy 
Corp.  On  March  12,  1993,  there  will  be  a 
ribbon-cutting  ceremony  in  their 
honor.  The  Synergy  Corp.  utilizes  the 
incubator  concept  to  assist  small  and 
emerging  businesses  who.  in  return, 
strengthen  the  economy  of  St.  Charles 
County.  MO. 

During  the  1980's  St.  Charles  County 
experienced  significant  economic  and 
population  growth,  ranking  in  the  top 
three  fastest  growing  counties  in  the 
United  States.  Although  this  is  good 
news  for  my  home  State,  this  fast 
paced  growth  has  left  St.  Charles  Coun- 
ty with  an  economic  dependence  on 
three  key  industries:  Automotive,  air- 
line, and  defense. 

The  area's  economy  has  suffered  pro- 
foundly from  the  recent  series  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  layoffs  which 
began  in  July  1990.  Projected  declines 
in  defense  spending  combined  with  pos- 
sible cutbacks  in  the  automotive  and 
airline  industries  have  caused  some 
concern.  The  work  forces  in  these  in- 
dustries are  highly  educated  and  well 
paid.  If  cutbacks  occur,  these  skilled 
workers  will  have  a  difficult  time  find- 
ing comparable  jobs  and  wages. 

The  Small  Business  Synergy  Corp. 
will  use  the  incubator  concept  to  help 
stimulate  and  diversify  the  local  econ- 
omy by  assisting  small  and  emerging 


businesses.  Small  businesses  are  impor- 
tant to  the  economic  growth  of  St, 
Charles  County  because  they  create 
jobs,  provide  new  products  and  serv- 
ices, purchase  goods  and  services,  in- 
crease the  tax  base  and  enhance  the 
overall  quality  of  life. 

The  Synergy  Center  is  a  facility  that 
offers  new  and  emerging  businesses  af- 
fordable space,  shared  equipment  and 
services,  and  a  wide  range  of  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  financial  assist- 
ance. The  Synergy  Center  will  also  pro- 
vide on-site  business  and  MBA  courses 
as  well  as  continuing  education  oppor- 
tunities for  incubator  tenants  and  St. 
Charles  County  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
Small  Business  Synergy  Corp,  for  their 
service  and  commitment  to  the  com- 
munity, and  I  am  honored  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  recognize  their  ac- 
complishments.* 


THE  CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION  ACT 
OF  1990 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  we  may 
be  adults,  but  we  still  have  a  lot  to 
learn  from  Captain  Kangaroo.  Bob 
Keeshan,  better  known  as  Captain  Kan- 
garoo, has  entertained  and  educated 
our  Nations  children  for  over  30  years. 
Captain  Kangaroo  had  its  debut  in  1955 
on  CBS  and  stayed  there  for  three  dec- 
ades before  moving  to  public  tele- 
vision, where  it  is  still  aired  by  170  sta- 
tions. Over  those  decades.  Captain  Kan- 
garoo has  set  a  standard  of  excellence 
to  which  today's  children  programs 
still  aspire. 

Recently,  Mr.  Keeshan  testified  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee  on  television 
violence.  He  explained  that  the  in- 
creasingly important  role  television 
plays  in  most  households  and  the  lim- 
ited availability  of  children's  program- 
ming, make  television  violence  a  more 
serious  problem  today  than  ever. 

Television  has  become  the  national 
babysitter.  Mr.  Keeshan  observed  that 
"The  most  commonly  exchanged  words 
between  a  parent  and  child  are  not, 
•Honey.  I  love  you,""  he  said  with  a 
shake  of  his  head,  and  a  long  loving 
look  at  his  own  daughter,  "They  are. 
•Honey.  I'm  busy.  Go  watch  tele- 
vision.'" This  is  not  as  good  an  idea  as 
it  used  to  be. 

"Too  much  television  is  too  violent, 
too  commercial  or  too  coarse"  he  com- 
plains. He  blames  this  deterioration  of 
broadcast  programming  on  the  deregu- 
lation of  television  in  the  1980's.  At 
that  time,  Mr.  Keeshan  maintains,  the 
requirements  that  television  stations 
demonstrate  service  to  their  commu- 
nities were  loosened  to  the  point  of 
being  meaningless. 

Mr.  Keeshan  remembers  "the  good 
old  days  of  the  1950's,  1960s  and  1970s,  " 
when  his  greatest  friends  were  the  af- 
filiated stations.  "They  used  to  have  to 
talk.  In  the  FCC  logs,  about  what  they 


were  doing  for  children  and  for  others 
in  the  community.  It  was  taken  seri- 
ously—a station  could  lose  its  license." 
Then  came  the  1980's,  the  era  of  deregu- 
lation. The  administration  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  broadcasters.  ••That  doesn't 
matter  anymore.  We  don't  want  to 
interfere  with  the  business  of  tele- 
vision." 

The  1990  Children's  Television  Act 
promises  to  bring  back  an  era  of  qual- 
ity programming  for  our  young  audi- 
ences. Congress  has  mandated  that  sta- 
tions regularly  provide  programming 
specifically  for  children.  Mr.  Keeshan 
is  quick  to  warn,  however,  that  with- 
out proper  enforcement,  this  legisla- 
tion won't  mean  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  interpreta- 
tions of  the  act  have  been  comical:  Sta- 
tions claiming  that  "The  Jetsons"  is 
educational  because  it  teaches  young- 
sters about  space  technology,  or  that 
"Family  Feud"  helps  develop  problem- 
solving  skills  in  a  family  setting.  Both 
Mr.  Keeshan  and  myself  are  hopeful 
that  the  Children's  Television  Act  will 
be  more  potent  under  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Keeshan  admits  that  there  are 
quality  programs  available,  especially 
those  shown  on  PBS.  He  specifically 
mentioned  "'Mr.  Rogers'  Neighbor- 
hood. "  "Fred  Rogers  is  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine,"  he  said.  "We  have 
worked  together  for  many  years.  "  Mr. 
Keeshan  is  also  inspired  by  the  choices 
brought  by  new  technology.  Cable  has 
brought  us  the  Disney  channel,  and  the 
■VCR  enables  parents  to  do  their  own 
programming.  Unfortunately,  he  recog- 
nizes that  cable  TV  and  VCR's  are  not 
universally  available.  However,  most 
households  can  receive  a  PBS  station. 

Mr.  Keeshan  concluded  by  reminding 
us  we  need  more  than  a  change  in  legis- 
lation, we  need  a  change  in  attitude. 
Society  often  talks  about  how  impor- 
tant our  children  are.  but  we  rarely  do 
anything  about  it.  ••If  we  had  a  change 
in  attitude  we  would  not  have  to  say  to 
broadcasters:  This  is  a  special  audi- 
ence, and  you  have  to  treat  it  in  a  spe- 
cial way.  It  is  vulnerable.  You  can't 
sell  children  the  way  you  sell  a  30-year- 
old  audience.  "  "If  we  had  different  at- 
titudes, you  wouldn't  have  to  tell  them 
that.  But.  we  don't"  he  conceded. 
"Now.  the  only  protection  a  child 
watching  television  has  is  a  thinking 
parent.  "• 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  STANFORD 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Stanford  in 
Lincoln  County. 

Stanford  is  a  small  county  seat  lo- 
cated in  central  Kentucky  about  45 
miles  south  of  Lexington.  Stanford's 
unique  topography  includes  the  gently 
rolling  fields  of  the  Bluegrass  region, 
the  hilly  woodlands  of  the  Knobs,  and 
the  plateaus  and  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Pennyrile  region. 


In  1775,  Col.  Benjamin  Logan  built  a 
fort  west  of  present-day  Stanton 
named  St.  Asaph.  However,  the  settle- 
ment soon  assumed  the  name  Fort 
Logan  to  honor  the  founder.  It  was  not 
until  1798  that  the  name  Stanford  was 
selected,  presumably  after  the  town  of 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire,  England. 

Today,  Stanford  is  a  progressive 
town  with  nearly  3,000  residents.  Cur- 
rent projects  to  improve  the  town  in- 
clude a  new  reservoir,  27  new  miles  of 
water  service  outside  the  city  limits, 
two  new  schools,  and  a  proposed  700- 
acre  recreation  lake  east  of  the  town. 

Although  Stanford  is  moving  toward 
growth  and  expansion,  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  small-town  charm  will 
be  preserved.  Visitors  at  Coleman's 
Rexall  Drugs  can  indulge  in  old-fash- 
ioned chocolate  Cokes,  shakes,  and 
sundaes  at  a  cherry  and  marble 
backbar  which  has  hosted  many  gen- 
erations. Residents  strolling  through 
downtown  Stanton  can  enjoy  the  his- 
toric architecture  thanks  to  zoning 
regulations  which  protect  the  buildings 
from  demolition,  and  plans  to  build  a 
walking  trail  on  the  old  L&N  depot 
railroad  beds  are  being  considered. 

I  commend  the  people  of  Stanford  as 
they  move  into  the  future,  yet  still 
maintain  close  ties  with  the  past. 
These  efforts  make  Stanford  one  of 
Kentucky's  finest  towns. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  that  an  accom- 
panying story  from  Louisville's  Courier 
Journal  be  submitted  in  today's 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Sta.sford 
(By  Byron  Crawford) 

■years  ago  there  was  a  large  sign  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Lincoln  County  seat  that 
read:  "Stanford— Kentucky's  second  oldest 
town— where  tradition  welcomes  progress." 

Welcome  though  it  may  be.  progress  has 
struggled  to  match  tradition  in  the  usually 
quiet,  history-rich  town  of  2.700  that  is  bal- 
anced on  the  not-so-imaginary  topographic 
line  between  Kentucky's  Bluegrass  region 
and  the  Knobs. 

In  1775.  when  Col.  Benjamin  Logan  built  a 
fort  west  of  the  present-day  town,  the  settle- 
ment was  called  St.  Asaph.  A  Welshman  in 
Logan's  party  is  said  to  have  suggested  the 
name  because  the  party  arrived  on  May  1st, 
the  feast  day  of  the  6th  century  Welsh  saint. 
A  small  creek  that  flows  from  Buffalo 
Springs  near  where  the  fort  stood  still  bears 
the  name  St.  Asaph,  although  the  early  set- 
tlement soon  came  to  be  known  as  Fort 
Logan. 

During  a  siege  of  the  fort  in  1777  the  fear- 
less Logan  left  the  small  garrison  of  pioneers 
and  set  out  alone  on  a  10-day  journey  to 
bring  back  desperately  needed  ammunition 
that  enabled  the  beleaguered  fort  to  stand 
against  its  Indian  attackers. 

Folklore  holds  that  the  name  Stanford, 
chosen  in  1798  for  the  post  office,  derived 
from  "Standing  fort."  However.  Kentucky 
place  name  researcher  Robert  Rennick  be- 
lieves Stanford  to  be  a  namesake  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire. England,  borough  of  Stanford.  The 
obvious  name  association  between  Lincoln- 
shire and  Lincoln  County  may  have  prompt- 
ed the  selection. 

Minor  Cash,  who  spent  much  of  her  life 
teaching  history  at  Stanford  High  School. 
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remembers  her  classes  taking  walking  field 
trips  to  the  site  of  Fort  Logan  and  to  Buffalo 
Springs,  which  watered  the  fort  and  later  the 
town  of  Stanford  for  years  after  Main 
Street — once  a  buffalo  trial— had  been  paved. 

"I  used  to  say  to  my  history  class.  'Look 
out  the  window  and  see  the  Wilderness 
Road.'"  Cash  said.  The  western  extension  of 
the  Wilderness  Road  passed  the  school  and 
eventually  become  known  as  U.S.  150. 

••Right  this  minute.  I  know  I  ought  to  be  in 
a  nursing  home,  but  I  don't  want  to  leave 
Stanford.  It's  a  very  friendly  town."  she 
said.  "Nobody  would  have  the  nerve  that  I 
have.  I  call  Wal-Mart  and  say.  "Do  you  have 
so  and  so?  How  much  is  it?  Will  you  bring  it 
out  to  the  car  if  I'll  have  exact  change?'  And 
they'll  do  that  for  me.  .  .  .  All  the  stores 
will  do  that  for  me.  and  I  think  it's  wonder- 
ful." 

Mayor  Jack  Withrow.  a  native  of  Ashland, 
commuted  to  his  Lexington  job  from  Stan- 
ford for  33  years  before  retiring.  He  made  the 
trip  because  he  wanted  to  raise  his  family  in 
a  small  town. 

••I  believe  most  people  think  of  us  more  as 
part  of  Central  Kentucky  than  Southeastern. 
We're  just  about  a  border  town."  said 
Withrow. 

"I'm  not  one  to  wish  for  Stanford  to  be  a 
big  town.  We're  never,  in  my  opinion,  going 
to  be  a  big  town.  But  I  think  we're  going  to 
grow  in  the  next  five  years,  quite  a  bit." 
Withrow  said.  '•We  need  some  industry  .  .  . 
but  I  think  a  small  town  with  a  large  indus- 
try is  a  dangerous  situation.  You  can't  have 
industry  unless  you  have  the  water,  sewer 
and  utilities  to  take  care  of  them,  and  I 
think  we're  getting  ourselves  in  that  posi- 
tion." 

Withrow  points  to  a  new  reservoir.  27  miles 
of  new  water  service  outside  the  city  limits, 
major  sewer  renovation,  upgrading  of  the 
fire  department.  911  emergency  telephone 
service  and  a  new  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
city  that  will  include  zoning  regulations  to 
protect  Stanford's  historic  architecture,  as 
signs  of  quality  growth.  The  city  recently 
acquired  the  abandoned  L  &  N  depot  from 
CSX  Corp..  and  planners  have  considered 
building  a  walking  trail  on  the  old  railroad 
bed  through  town. 

There  is  still  room  for  more  plants  in  Stan- 
ford's industrial  park,  but  one  of  the  two  in- 
dustries there  is  expanding.  A  new  middle 
school  is  being  built  on  the  south  end  of 
town,  and  land  has  been  bought  on  the  north 
end  for  a  new  elementary  school,  near  a  bank 
and  supermarket  that  are  already  under  con- 
struction. Nearby  is  the  Sunset  Motor 
Lodge,  a  1950s-era  motel  with  the  best  neon 
sign  in  town,  and  across  the  road  is  a  stately 
residence,  known  in  frontier  days  as  Bright's 
Inn.  where  George  Rogers  Clark.  Isaac  Shel- 
by. Henry  Clay  and  other  early  Kentucky  he- 
roes often  visited. 

A  new  stretch  of  highway  on  the  outskirts 
of  town  will  eventually  link  U.S.  27  and  U.S. 
150  traffic  with  a  proposed  700-acre  recre- 
ation lake  east  of  Stanford,  near  the  historic 
William  Whitley  House.  The  home,  reputed 
to  be  the  first  brick  house  built  in  Kentucky, 
overlooks  the  earthen  remnants  of  what  his- 
torians claim  was  Kentucky's  first  circular 
horse  track. 

A  bypass  has  already  become  the  center  of 
commercial  activity  in  Stanford.  Along  its 
corridor  there  is  a  small  shopping  center,  nu- 
merous fast-food  restaurants  and  conven- 
ience markets,  and  a  hardware,  tack  and  gift 
shop  operated  by  Leroy  Boone,  who  moved 
his  store  to  the  bypass  from  downtown  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Boone — whose  family  tree  can  be  traced  to 
Daniel    Boone's    brother.    Squire— grew    up 


helping  his  late  father  in  the  family's  feed 
mill  on  a  side  street  in  downtown  Stanford. 
But  he  started  a  hardware  store  and  moved 
the  business  to  Main  Street  after  his  father's 
death.  A  few  years  ago.  he  moved  again,  to 
his  location  on  the  bypass,  just  down  the 
road  from  Wal-Mart. 

"We  just  try  to  handle  what  they  won't 
handle."  Boone  said.  '•It's  good  to  have 
strong  competition  if  you're  both  about  the 
same  price  range,  but  when  one  can  buy  it 
and  sell  it  at  your  cost,  that's  not  competi- 
tion. They'll  buy  probably  10  times  as  many 
lawn  mowers  as  the  people  I  buy  from,  so 
they  just  get  them  so  much  cheaper.  They 
really  don't  put  anything  into  the  future  of 
this  county.  Most  of  the  money  that  goes  to 
Wal-Mart  is  drawn  out  of  the  bank  by  the 
time  it's  deposited.  .  .  but  what  little  the 
family  businesses  here  can  get  hold  of  has  to 
stay  here." 

Only  a  few  old  family  businesses  survived 
the  exodus  from  downtown.  Saufley  Imple- 
ment Co.,  Severance's  Store  and  Gaines  Fur- 
niture, which  is  located  in  the  old  St.  Asaph 
Hotel,  are  still  operating  on  Main  Street, 
along  with  Pat  Sanders'  and  Earl  Taylor's 
barbershops.  At  Coleman's  Rexall  Drug 
Store,  a  1919  model  cash  register  still  rings 
up  sales  of  fountain  Cokes,  chocolate  Cokes, 
cherry  smashes  and  old-fashioned  shakes  and 
sundaes,  made  at  the  ornate,  mirrored,  cher- 
ry and  marble  backbar  that  has  been  for  gen- 
erations a  looking  glass  for  customers. 

Thomas  Jefferson  "T.J."  Hill  III.  a  local 
lawyer  and  former  state  legislator  whose 
grandfather  was  born  on  July  4.  1853.  and 
who  has  a  son  carrying  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
name  into  its  fourth  generation,  has  been  ob- 
serving politics  and  local  goings-on  in  Stan- 
ford since  soon  after  he  finished  law  school 
at  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Hill  and  many  of  the  other  townspeople 
who  gather  at  Coleman's  Drug  Store  for  cof- 
fee and  conversation  each  day  believe  that 
the  most  profound  personality  change  in 
Stanford  may  have  occurred  when  Lincoln 
County  schools  were  consolidated  into  a 
central  high  school  at  Stanford  in  1975.  Con- 
solidation, they  say.  has  changed  not  only 
Stanford's  identity,  but  that  of  all  the  other 
small  towns  in  the  county  which,  for  genera- 
tions, had  a  fierce  cross-county  competition 
with  Stanford  in  sports,  business  and  poli- 
tics. 

A  downtown  fire  several  years  ago  that  de- 
stroyed nearly  half  a  city  block  across  from 
the  Lincoln  County  courthouse  has  also 
changed  the  face  of  Stanford.  Three  historic 
buildings  were  destroyed  and  have  not  been 
replaced. 

Yet  there  are  numerous  bright  spots  in  the 
community. 

One  of  them  is  Stanford  Wood  Products 
Inc..  where  a  few  skilled  designers  and 
craftsmen  build  exquisite  interior  furnish- 
ings of  mahogany,  prime  native  hardwoods 
and  imported  exotics  for  lavish  boardrooms, 
bank  lobbies  and  other  upscale  interiors 
from  Manhattan  to  Hawaii.  The  company, 
whose  work  force  varies  from  26  to  45  em- 
ployees, has  designed  and  built  everything 
from  the  interiors  of  multimillion-dollar 
yachts  to  the  pedestal  for  college  football's 
Heisman  Trophy. 

Company  president  Dick  Faulkner  knows 
the  name  Stanford  Wood  Products  may  not 
be  elegant  enough  for  some  of  his  more  so- 
phisticated customers,  but  he  doubts  the 
name  will  ever  be  changed.  Though  he  has 
never  advertised,  a  national  clientele  still 
beats  a  path  to  his  door. 

Faulkner  recalls  a  visiting  German  techni- 
cian, who  apparently  thought  that  the  com- 


pany had  to  be  located  somewhere  on  the 
East  Coast,  asking,  "Where  is  the  ocean?" 

Joe  Grimes,  a  local  historian  and  retired 
insurance  agent,  remembers  that  Ed  Walton, 
one-time  editor  of  The  Interior  Journal, 
often  wrote  in  the  town's  oldest  newspaper. 
"Stanford  is  the  best  town  on  the  map." 

"I  grew  up  with  that,  and  I've  always  be- 
lieved it."  said  Grimes.  "We  have  as  good  a 
people  here  in  Lincoln  County  as  there  are  in 
Fayette  County.  We  just  don't  have  as  many 
of  them." 

Retired  district  judge  and  former  state  leg- 
islator Marvin  Cornett,  when  asked  about 
the  quality  of  life  in  Stanford  or  projections 
about  the  town's  future  growth,  looked  up 
from  this  coffee  at  Coleman's  Drug  Store 
with  a  thoughtful  answer  that  sparked  ap- 
proving laughter  from  the  coffee  crown. 

"Well,  it's  a  good  place  to  live,"  he  said, 
■•and  frankly,  I  think  maybe  it's  grown  all  it 
needs  to.  Overpopulation  is  becoming  a  prob- 
lem, and  I  don't  want  it  to  become  one 
here." 

Population  (1990):  SUnford,  3,686:  Lincoln 
County.  20.045. 

Per  capita  income  (1990):  $10,316  or  $4,649 
below  the  state  average. 

Jobs:  State/local  government,  709;  whole- 
sale/retail trade,  664:  services,  484;  manufac- 
turing, 382;  finance,  insurance,  real  estate, 
113:  contract  construction,  131. 

Big  employers:  Caramichrome  Inc.  hobby 
craft  paint,  ceramic  bodies  and  colors.  80  em- 
ployees: Harry  Krasne  Manufacturing,  auto- 
motive disk  brakes,  69;  E.D.  Bullard  Co.,  pro- 
tective headgear,  61. 

Transportation:  U.S.  27  and  U.S.  150,  air 
service  from  Bluegrass  Airport,  Lexington, 
42  miles  from  Stanford,  Goodall  Field.  8 
miles  Northwest  of  Stanford.  Truck— 20  com- 
mon carriers  serve  Stanford. 

Media:  Newspapers— Interior  Journal.  Lin- 
coln Ledger,  both  weeklies.  Radio— WRSL- 
AM  and  FM  (country  and  gospel).  Lexington 
television  stations  serve  the  community. 

Education:  Lincoln  County  High  School, 
enrollment  1.169;  Stanford  Elementary  and 
Middle  school,  enrollment  740. 

Topography:  Lincoln  County  has  three  dis- 
tinct topographic  regions— the  gently  rolling 
Bluegrass.  the  Knobs,  marked  by  hilly  wood- 
lands, and  the  Pennyroyal,  with  upland  pla- 
teaus and  fertile  valleys.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mrs. 
MURRAY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m..  Wednes- 
day, March  17;  that  following  the  pray- 
er, the  Journal  of  proceedings  be 
deemed  approved  to  date,  and  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  reserved  for  their 
use  later  in  the  day;  that  there  then  be 


a  period  for  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  11:30  a.m.,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  up  to  5 
minutes  each;  with  the  following  Sen- 
ators recognized  for  the  time  limits 
specified:  Senators  THURMOND,  GORTON, 
DURENBERGER  for  up  to  10  minutes 
each:  Senator  Baucus  for  up  to  20  min- 
utes; Senator  Gramm  for  up  to  15  min- 
utes; Senators  Robb  and  Warner  for  a 
total  of  up  to  15  minutes  and  Senator 
Grassley  for  up  to  5  minutes;  that  at 
11:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  460  with  the  time,  until  12 
noon,  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between    Senators   Ford   and   McCon- 


NELL;  that  at  12  noon,  the  Senate,  with- 
out intervening  action  or  debate,  vote 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the 
motor-voter  bill,  S.  460;  further  that 
relative  to  this  cloture  vote.  Senators 
may  file  first-degree  amendments  until 
10:15  a.m.,  on  Wednesday;  and  Senators 
may  file  second-degree  amendments 
until  11:30  a.m.,  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:47  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  17,  1993.  at  10  a.m. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  based  on  the  previous  order. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  March  16,  1993; 

FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

JAMES  LEE  wrrr.  of  ARKANSAS.  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY  VICE 
WALLACE  ELMER  STICKNEY.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

JOAN  E  SPERO.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  UNDER  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  FOR  ECONOMIC  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
AFFAIRS.  VICE  ROBERT  B  ZOELLICK 
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ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  CRONKITE 
TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS 
AND  MEANS 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 
Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
weekend,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
hekl  its  annual  issues  seminar  in  Austin,  TX. 
The  topic  was  future  tax  issues  and  our  faculty 
was  first  rate.  We  assembled  academics,  legal 
experts,  and  economists,  with  a  healthy  sprirv 
kling  of  what  we  call  stakeholders,  the  cor- 
porate CEO's  arxj  experienced  labor  officials 
who  can  remind  us  how  the  real  world  oper- 
ates. 

Walter  Cronkite  had  accepted  my  invitation 
to  be  our  dinner  speaker  but  the  snow  storm 
that  paralyzed  the  east  coast  derailed  him.  In- 
stead, his  daughter  Kathy  Cronkite  joined  us 
and,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  made  her 
father  proud,  delivered  his  speech.  It  was  one 
of  the  t)est  I  ever  heard  and,  with  Walter's  per- 
mission, I  am  placing  it  in  the  RECORD  today. 

If  you  read  nothing  else  this  week,  my  col- 
leagues, read  what  Walter  Cronkite  has  to  say 
to  us.  He  is  right. 

Address  by  Walter  Cronkite 

Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  address  the 
committee  today.  It's  a  great  honor.  And 
being  asked.  I  decided  it  was  my  civic  duty 
to  speak  my  mind. 

I  come  before  you  tonight  as  a  journalist, 
of  course.  I  can't  deny  my  profession,  al- 
though sometimes  I  have  wished  for  at  least 
some  protective  coloration.  F»rimari'.y 
though,  I'm  here  as  just  another  American 
citizen — and,  despite  deep  concerns.  I've 
never  wanted  to  deny  that. 

I  do  think  I  qualify  to  speak  out.  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
watching  our  government  at  work  close  up 
for  almost  half  a  century. 

I  go  back  a  long  way— oh.  what  a  long  way. 
I  go  back  to  the  days  when  a  couple  of  Tex- 
ans  ruled  Capitol  Hill— Lyndon  Johnson  over 
there  in  the  Senate,  and  Sam  Rayburn  on 
your  side  of  the  building. 

As  one  who  grew  up  in  Texas  and  cut  his 
eye  teeth  covering  the  State  Capitol  here  in 
Austin.  I  knew  all  those  good  old  boys.  I  was 
scarcely  old  enough  to  drink  when  I  first 
shared  a  bourbon  and  branch  in  Washington, 
back  in  the  Speaker's  hideaway.  I  enjoyed 
the  rare  privilege  of  occasionally  being  an 
observer  at  Speaker  Rayburn's  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Lyndon  used  to  perch  over  on  a  radiator 
cover  to  one  side  of  Sam's  desk— that  was  be- 
fore he  was  majority  leader.  And  I  had  a 
sense  he  was  absorbing  a  lot  of  knowledge  at 
Sam's  feet— literally  at  his  feet  which  were 
up  on  the  desk.  Sam  could  get  a  dead  aim  on 
Lyndon  through  those  feet  and  I  had  a  feel- 
ing a  lot  of  the  time  that  he  was  talking  pri- 
marily for  Lyndon's  benefit  as  he  laid  down 
a  few  of  his  home-spun  maxims  about  how 
laws  get  passed. 


His  favorite,  Lyndon  adopted,  and  he  used 
to  lay  it  on  the  Senators  when  he  was  twist- 
ing arms,  first  as  majority  leader  and  then 
as  President. 

"You've  got  to  go  along,  to  get  along"  was 
a  powerful  adage,  particularly  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  a  vice- 
like grip  on  your  lapel  and  was  lifting  you 
off  your  feet,  pulling  you  up  to  him  for  some 
nose-to-nose  persuasion. 

(And  I  want  to  tell  you,  when  the  Presi- 
dent's nose  and  my  nose  were  joined  in  a 
common  profile,  that  was  a  major  confronta- 
tion.) 

It  is  a  terrible  confession  for  a  newsman  to 
make  but  I  like  politicians — most  of  them.  I 
like  covering  politics,  although  an  unfortu- 
nate aspect  of  television  fame  was  that  it  got 
increasingly  difficult  to  cover  the  big,  presi- 
dential campaigns. 

The  phenomenon  started  as  early  as  1956, 
first  noted  on  a  broken  down  bus  with  which 
Estes  Kefauver  was  stumping  Florida.  A  few 
of  us  news  people  were  riding  with  him  on 
that  primary  road. 

Kefauver  would  order  the  bus  to  stop  if  he 
spied  two  old  codgers  playing  checkers  In  the 
shade  of  an  elm.  Not  infrequently  the  poten- 
tial voters  showed  more  interest  in  my  pres- 
ence than  Kefauver's,  and,  as  we  climbed 
back  on  the  bus  after  one  such  episode. 
Kefauver  exploded. 

•Dammit."  he  said.  "I'm  the  candidate. 
You  stay  on  the  bus!" 

At  a  Reagan  rally  in  New  Hampshire  I  was 
standing  in  the  back  of  the  packed  room, 
trying  to  get  a  feel  for  the  crowd.  In  the  very 
dim  light  back  there  a  young  lady  shoved  a 
piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil  at  me  and  asked 
for  my  autograph.  I  could  hardly  see  the 
paper  in  the  gloom  but  I  was  doing  my  best 
to  oblige  when  she  screamed,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  through  the  whole  hall.  As  people's 
heads  turned,  anticipating  rape  or  at  least  a 
purse-snatching,  she  screamed: 

"You've  written  over  David  Brinkley!" 

Yes,  I  believe  you  all  have  chosen  an  hon- 
orable profession— you  have  chosen  to  take 
into  your  hands  the  very  structure  and  sub- 
stance of  our  system.  And  I  know  what  long 
hours  a  conscientious  office  holder  must  de- 
vote to  the  job. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  we  Americans 
often  contradict  ourselves,  mistrusting  al- 
most instinctively  those  to  whom  we  give 
the  power  to  serve  us. 

And  your  profession  suffers  from  that  con- 
tradiction. You  are  pulled  in  opposite  direc- 
tions by  your  obligation  to  represent  your 
constituents  and  the  sometimes  conflicting 
obligation  to  provide  informed  leadership. 

We  journalists  can  sympathize.  We  suffer  a 
similar  tug-of-war  between  demands  that  we 
provide  the  audience  with  what  it  wants  (the 
ratings  game),  and  our  obligation  to  provide 
the  audience  the  information  it  needs,  no 
matter  how  unpalatable. 

Business  leaders,  also  are  pulled  limb- 
from-limb  between  stockholders  demands  for 
ever-increasing  dividends  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  long-term  needs  for  research  and 
capital  investment. 

We  all  must  make  compromises.  Unfortu- 
nately a  number  in  all  three  professions 
choose  poorly,  favoring  always  the  short- 
term  and  the  trivial. 


So  I  do  not  stand  here  to  deliver  a  holier- 
than-thou  sermon.  But  I  do  want  to  be  can- 
did. 

(I  particularly  admire  candor  in  my  politi- 
cal friends.  Back  in  '72  when  he  was  Demo- 
cratic National  Chairman.  I  interviewed  Bob 
Strauss  about  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
Party— which,  following  that  year's  election, 
the  pundits  were  saying  was  doomed. 

(As  our  crew  was  packing  up  after  the 
interview  was  ended.  I  said: 

("Bob,  you  know  I  pressed  you  as  hard  as 
I  could  and  I  still  don't  think  I  got  straight 
answers  on  some  of  that." 

(And  he  reached  over  and  patted  me  on  the 
knee  and  said; 

("Why,  Walter  boy,  I'd  say  that  fully  85 
percent  of  what  I  just  told  you  is  the  God's 
truth.") 

Candor,  an  admirable  trait. 

So  let  me  be  candid.  Let  me  try  to  help  in- 
terpret, even  articulate,  what  I  think  those 
folks  out  there  are  thinking  in  these  difficult 
days.  Let  me  presume  to  be  their  surrogate 
and  speak  to  you  as  I  think  they  would  if 
they  had  this  exceptional  opportunity. 

I  think  they  share  my— and  your- sense  of 
crisis  and  urgency. 

It  is  a  crisis  that  is  at  once,  fiscal,  eco- 
nomic, political  and  moral.  And.  potentially, 
mortal— for  all  of  us. 

It  is  a  crisis  that  has  been  exacerbated  by 
government  deadlock,  of  paralysis  in  the 
face  of  looming  danger. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  crisis!  It  is  a  na- 
tional crisis.  I  believe.  I  strongly  believe — 
that  every  Representative  and  staff  aide.  Re- 
publican and  Democrat,  on  this  committee— 
especially  on  this  committee,  knows  in  his 
or  her  heart  that  Mondale  was  right  on 
taxes;  that  Warren  Rudman.  Dennis  Ekart. 
and  Matt  McHugh  were  right — not  nec- 
essarily in  what  they  DID.  but  in  their  stat- 
ed reasons  for  doing  it.  You  all  know  that 
Paul  Tsongas  was  right,  when  he  insisted  on 
telling  the  people  the  truth— that  there  is  no 
free  lunch! 

Is  there  anyone  who  really  doubts  that  pri- 
ority, above  all  other  considerations,  must 
l>e  given  to  restoring  the  American  economic 
machine,  and  with  it  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans! 

We  must  end  the  nightmare. 

We  must  do  no  less  than  restore  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

We  all  know  that.  We  know  that!  There 
can't  be  a  doubter  in  this  house!  But  there 
are  doubters  abroad  in  the  land. 

We  Just  had  an  election  in  which  the  people 
demanded  change,  demanded  that  something 
be  done.  A  people  fearful  of  today,  and  worse, 
of  tomorrow.  Fearful  now.  not  of  a  rampag- 
ing foreign  power,  but  of  what  we  might  do 
ourselves,  or  not  do  for  ourselves. 

Quaking  in  fear  that  the  demanded 
changes  will  alter  the  status  quo  which  so  fa- 
vors them,  there  are  interests  which  are  pro- 
claiming now  that  things  aren't  nearly  as 
bad  as  the  people  think  they  are. 

Things  are  improving,  they  say.  Indicators 
are  good,  they  say.  Don't  rock  the  boat,  they 
say. 

What  they  mean  Is:  Don't  rock  their  boat. 

Where  in  the  devil  are  they  looking?  They 
must  be  below  decks,  looking  into  the  bilge 


#  This  ■'bullei  "  symbol  idennnes  siaiements  or  inscriiuns  which  are  noi  sp<iken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


where  they  see  the  water  level  lowering  in 
their  boat. 

But  out  there  where  they  don't  dare  look, 
out  there  in  the  broad  ocean  of  our  nation, 
the  people  are  paddling  for  dear  life  and 
many  are  drowning. 

Those  news  items  reporting  the  edging  up 
of  economic  indicators  have  a  hollow  ring 
when  the  stories  alongside  tell  of  another 
1,000  15-hundred,  5-thousand  laid  off  by  in- 
dustry, and  along  every  street  in  America, 
day  by  day,  more  "For  Rent"  signs  go  up  on 
empty  shops. 

And,  as  they  have  for  years  now.  the  fig- 
ures that  portray  this  nation's  standard  of 
living  get  worse.  Infant  mortality,  illiteracy, 
housing,  crime,  public  health  care — our  per- 
formance compared  to  the  other  industrial 
nations  is  a  disgrace. 

Compared  to  most  of  Europe  our  roads,  our 
railroads,  our  public  facilities  are  pitiful. 
Compared  to  even  countries  that  our  tourists 
once  branded  as  "dirty,"  our  cities  are  dis- 
gusting. 

Our  industrial  machine  in  many  areas  has 
lost  its  competitive  edge.  Other  nations 
build  too  many  things  better  and  cheaper 
than  we  can. 

And  with  our  increasing  debt,  the  interest 
payments  alone  guarantee  that  there  will  be 
no  funds  with  which  to  reverse  our  decline. 

Those  who  cannot  see  this  are  blind  or  de- 
liberately, for  their  own  reasons,  will  not 
look,  but  surely  they  can  smell  the  stink  of 
decay  and  rot. 

And  please  don't  give  me  that  stuff  about 
this  still  being  Mecca  for  the  world's  masses, 
still  the  land  of  opportunity  on  whose  doors 
millions  are  knocking. 

They  are  coming  still,  of  course  they  are. 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  And  the  melt- 
ing pot  still  works  for  a  few— the  better  edu- 
cated and  motivated  among  them  are  con- 
tributing, disproportionately,  actually,  to 
our  national  being. 

But  the  others,  the  undereducated.  the  se- 
verely deprived,  are  destined  for  disappoint- 
ment here  in  the  American  market  place  of 
their  dreams.  And  they  are  joining  our 
home-grown  disaffected,  the  underclass  of 
dangerous  embitterment. 

Recovery  is  on  the  way.  they  say.  The  indi- 
cators are  getting  better,  they  say.  Tell  that, 
my  friends,  to  the  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans, new  and  native-born,  who  are  simply 
being  locked  out. 

There  are  not  enough  jobs  to  go  around, 
and  they  are  not  equipped  with  the  skills  to 
do  the  jobs  that  are  available  in  today's 
high-tech  economy.  There  is  a  likelihood, 
seldom  faced,  that  a  number,  a  rising  num- 
ber, never  will  have  jobs  again. 

Under  the  growing  weight  of  these  prob- 
lems, we  see  whole  families  of  jobless  or 
marginally  employed  people  on  welfare  or 
living  on  the  streets— nomads  of  our  90's  so- 
ciety—an appalling,  numbing  picture. 

This  is  America?  This  is  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world?  This  is  the  greatest  system 
yet  devised  by  man?  This  is  something  we 
are  incapable  of  fixing? 

The  answer  from  all  of  us  should  be  a  re- 
sounding "Hell  no."  We  can  fix  it.  We  must 
fix  it.  We  will  fix  it. 

We  have  no  choice.  The  present  situation 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  if  the  Amer- 
ican system  is  to  survive.  It  cannot!  The 
stresses  and  cracks  we  are  witnessing  now 
will  widen.  The  ethnic  and  economic  frag- 
mentation of  which  we  now  see  the  begin- 
nings will  multiply. 

Our  paralysis  surely  will  spread  and  we 
will  slide  beneath  the  waves  of  history  like 
nations,  empires  and  civilizations  of  the 
past. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I've  spoken  of  the  tug-of-war  members  of 
your  profession  must  endure.  At  heart  the 
political  skill  is  the  ability  to  find  com- 
promise, form  consensus,  and  move  ahead, 
maybe  not  as  fast  as  some  would  like,  per- 
haps too  fast  for  others;  maybe  not  precisely 
in  the  exact  direction  one  or  another  group 
wants — but  to  move  ahead  with  general  as- 
sent. That  is  an  honorable  and  critically  nec- 
essary skill. 

Representing  your  constituents  is  a  duty, 
of  course — both  honorable  and  critical  to  the 
functioning  of  our  democracy.  But  honorable 
only  if  balanced  with  another  duty. 

If  your  job  were  done  simply  by  represent- 
ing and  legislating  the  short-term  desires  of 
your  constituents,  they  could  do  without 
your  help  very  nicely.  They  could  hold  na- 
tional polls  and  govern  by  referenda,  saving 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  bargain— at  least 
short-term. 

You  were  not  hired  merely  to  represent  the 
wishes  of  your  constituents  but  also  their 
enduring  interests— their  enduring  interests, 
those  of  your  constituents,  and  those  of  the 
nation. 

You  have  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty 
to  examine  the  proposals  before  you  and 
make  a  judgment  on  whether  they  can  help 
accomplish  the  goal.  You  must  decide  wheth- 
er they  are  practical,  and  fair. 

Clearly  you  all  recognize  that,  as  the  work 
you  have  been  chosen  to  do.  And  surely.  I 
know,  that  you  recognize  that  you.  individ- 
ually or  collectively,  fail  that  test  every 
time  you  yield  to  pressures  that  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  solutions  but  only  add  to  the 
problems. 

And  you  have  got  to  tell  your  constituents 
the  truth  about  their  interests. 

You  know,  we  should  for  starters,  per- 
haps—you and  we  of  the  press — should  get  rid 
of  this  shibboleth  of  "special  interests." 

We  need  to  appreciate  that  we  are  all.  to 
one  degree  or  another,  special  interests.  The 
owner  of  the  convenience  store  at  the  edge  of 
the  airbase  slated  for  closing  is  no  less  a  spe- 
cial interest  than  is  General  Motors. 

We  should  rename  all  of  our  special  inter- 
ests for  what  they  really  are — our  selfish  in- 
terests. 

We  need  to  disenthrall  ourselves  of  these 
•special  interests,  convince  ourselves  that  our 
discomfort,  even  if  it  lasts  our  lifetime,  is 
but  a  momentary  inconvenience  when  meas- 
ured against  the  grand  march  of  history— 
when  measured  against  nothing  less  than  the 
survival  of  this  great  country  as  we  have  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  it. 

Special  interests  are  not  only  those  organi- 
zations with  the  most  extensive  and  expen- 
sive lobbyists,  although  of  these  the  public  is 
the  most  aware.  The  public  fears  that  you 
permit  their  power,  yes.  and  their  largess,  to 
distort  the  legislative  process  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  those  not  so  rich  and  powerful. 

The  special  interests  that  are  not  so  rich 
and  powerful  must  be  given  a  fair  and  equal 
hearing.  But  of  them  too  you  must  be  wary. 
You  must  be  courageous  enough  not  to  let 
local  or  regional  interests  distort  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth  in  its  totality. 

Tough  choices— the  kind  of  choices  you 
were  elected  to  ponder,  to  worry  over,  to  de- 
cide. The  kind  of  choices  that  in  all  prob- 
ability will  determine  your  political  future. 

Are  there  risks  involved  in  this  leadership. 
You  betcha!  Do  those  risks  include  being 
voted  out  of  office?  You  betcha.  Can  duty  re- 
quire the  knowing  sacrifice  of  your  r>olitical 
career?  It  may. 

Most  of  you  on  this  committee— as  in  this 
Congress— were  here  when  the  decisions  were 
made  and  endorsed  to  commit  to  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
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A  majority  of  you  assented.  You  have  in 
the  past— and  indications  are  you  may  be 
asked  in  the  near  future— to  send  young  peo- 
ple into  combat,  to  serve  the  interests  of 
their  country  and  their  civilization  at  sub- 
stantial risk  to  their  lives.  Not  their  politi- 
cal careers,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Their 
lives. 

Some  of  you  have  been  there  and  know,  or 
once  knew,  the  awful  distinction  between 
what  we  call  duty,  and  what  is  required  of 
young  people  with  rifles.  Duty  for  them  re- 
quires exposure  to  terror,  agony,  death  or  a 
high  risk  of  death  at  a  young  age,  or  man- 
gling that  may  leave  them  crippled  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

We  require  such  duty  from  them  for  what 
the  federal  government  deems  to  be  the  na- 
tion's security  or  geopolitical  interests. 

But  you  have  no  moral  right  to  impose 
that  duty  or  participate  in  such  choices,  if. 
when  the  very  future  of  America  is  at  issue 
before  you.  you  cower  in  fear  for  your  jobs  or 
partisan  concerns. 

While  I've  acknowledged  the  severe  pres- 
sures placed  on  you  by  the  need  to  represent 
your  constituents  wishes,  there  is  something 
newly  apparent  about  the  wishes  of  many  of 
those  constituents.  They  may  want  to  pro- 
tect the  jobs  in  their  area  and  save  a  threat- 
ened airbase.  They  may  clamor  for  the  usual 
servings  from  the  porkbarrel. 

But  a  lot  of  them  increasingly  want  some- 
thing more— a  great  deal  more.  They  sense 
and  are  alarmed  by  the  crisis  that  alarms 
you  and  me. 

They  sense  that  the  crisis  is  moral  in  na- 
ture—caused by  many  things,  but  prolonged 
and  intensified  by  a  fundamental  failure  of 
leaderhip— and  the  widespread  refusal  to 
take  the  risks  that  responsible  leadership  de- 
mands. They  sense  that  it  is  a  failure  that 
challenges  our  entire  political  system. 

That  was  a  significant  thing  that  happened 
last  year.  Together  the  candidates  demand- 
ing change  made  up  a  sizable  majority  of  the 
largest  voter  turnout  in  20  years! 

The  people  have  demanded  leadership. 
They  sense  the  peril  facing  us.  not  in  the  dis- 
tant but  in  the  near  future  If  you  don't  act 
now.  the  consequences  of  your  failure  will 
become  abundantly  clear  before  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

And  it  must  be  as  easy  for  you  to  predict 
as  it  is  for  me.  that  those  those  who  fail  the 
test  of  leadership  now.  who  display  a  yellow 
streak  of  cowardice  in  the  face  of  challenge— 
those  cowards  will  not  watch  that  dismal  . 
turn  into  the  21st  century  from  positions  of 
high  office. 

Radical  proposals  are  coming  your  way  to 
attack  both  the  deficit  and  our  industrial 
stagnation.  The  necessary  but  lethally  dan- 
gerous issue  of  new  revenues  is  at  your 
hands. 

You  have  your  own  obligations.  You  are 
called  upon  to  lead,  not  to  follow  slavishly 
the  folks  in  the  big  house  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

It  certainly  is  not  only  your  right  but  your 
obligation  to  examine  closel,v  and  pass  intel- 
ligent and  independent  judgment  on  the  pro- 
posals put  before  you.  But  at  some  point, 
those  necessary  and  honorable  skills  of  the 
professional  politician  must  serve  their  pur- 
pose—to compromise,  to  form  a  creative  con- 
sensus, to  move  the  nation  ahead— out  of 
this  potentially  fatal  rut. 

Forgive  me  if  I  have  sounded  like  a  Dutch 
uncle  or  a  Cassandra.  I  am  a  Dutch  uncle— 
and  we  might  remember.  Cassandra  was 
right. 

God  bless  you  as  you  face  the  mighty  chal- 
lenges ahead. 
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MODIFY  THE  BOUNDARY  OF  HOT 
SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK 


HON.  JAY  DICKEY 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  DICKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  rrxxjify  the  tx>urxJary  of 
Hot  Springs  National  Park  in  Hot  Springs,  AR. 

This  legislation  is  noncontroversial  and  sinrv 
pfy  seeks  to  rennove  from  the  existing  park 
boundary,  about  300  acres  of  non-Federal  de- 
veloped lands  which  are  not  necessary  for 
park  operations  and  management  or  tor  pro- 
tection of  the  recharge  zones  of  the  47  ther- 
mal springs  within  the  park.  This  deletion  will 
also  provide  for  better  enforcement  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  regulations  and  laws,  because 
the  revised  boundary  will  follow  roads  rather 
ttian  traversing  properties,  and  therefore  will 
be  easier  to  identify  and  manage. 

The  twundary  modification  will  also  add  ap- 
proximately 1 .7  acres  of  larxl  to  the  park,  most 
of  which  is  already  owned  t)y  the  National 
Park  Service,  to  help  protect  important  nparian 
resources  that  otherwise  could  be  developed 
for  irxx3mpatit)le  purposes  arxj  have  a  delete- 
rious affect  on  the  integrity  of  the  park. 

This  boundary  adjustment  has  the  support 
of  the  Hot  Springs  National  Park  superintend- 
ent, the  National  Park  Service,  local  residents 
and  local  governments.  The  proposed  tx)und- 
ary  cfiange  follows  from  a  1983  boundary  ad- 
justment environmental  assessment;  the  April, 
1985  land  acquisition  plan  for  the  park;  and 
the  July  25,  1985,  general  management  plan 
environmental  assessment  for  the  park,  all  of 
which  were  subjected  to  public  review  and 
comments. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTONS  MISGUIDED 
ENERGY  TAX  PROPOSAL 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  last  month.  President  Clinton 
proposed  the  largest  tax  increase  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
offensive  revenue  proposals  is  the  President's 
desire  to  raise  energy  taxes.  Wittiout  a  doubt, 
energy  taxes  are  particularly  devastating  to 
our  economy  because  they  irwrease  the  costs 
of  production  and  distribution  for  every  indus- 
try and  subsequently  hurt  our  ability  to  com- 
pete internationally.  Higher  costs  in  tum  lead 
to  higher  price  for  consumers.  In  ttie  end,  en- 
ergy taxes  are  regressive,  placing  a  dispropor- 
tionately heavy  burden  on  low-  and  middle-in- 
come househoWs.  With  this  concern  in  mind, 
I  submit  to  my  colleagues'  attention  tfie  follow- 
ing article  by  Terence  L.  Barnich,  "Clinton  En- 
ergy Tax — Worse  Than  It  Seems, "  which  de- 
scnbes  the  errors  in  the  administration's  ra- 
tionale for  levying  higfier  energy  taxes.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  arxl  consider  Mr. 
Barnich's  conclusions: 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  3.  1993] 

Clinton  Energy  Tax— Worse  Than  It  Seems 

(By  Terence  L.  Barnich) 

President  Clinton's  energy  tax  proposal  is 
fundamentally  discriminatory  and  grants  a 
massive  artificial  advantage  for  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Clinton  has  proposed  a  BTU-based  tax 
of  nearly  60  cents  for  every  million  BTUs  of 
energy  content  contained  in  oil  and  about  26 
cents  for  the  comparable  energy  content  in 
other  raw  fuels.  Putting  aside  the  more  than 
double  BTU  tax  rate  for  oil,  the  tax  imposes 
gross  disproportionality  in  the  tax  burden  on 
different  energy  sources  used  for  electric 
generation.  Because  different  fuels  contain 
quite  different  energy  content  relative  to 
their  prices,  the  BTU  tax  amounts  to  atiout 
a  10%  sales  tax  on  natural  gas.  a  24%  sales 
tax  on  coal  and  a  50%  sales  tax  on  uranium 
for  nuclear  power  plants— thereby  anointing 
natural  gas  as  the  government's  fuel  of 
choice.  The  president  has  even  decided  to  im- 
pose the  tax.  on  an  imputed  BTU  basis,  on 
water  used  for  production  of  hydroelectric 
power,  even  though  the  cost  of  river  water 
flowing  through  electric  turbines  is  zero. 

Mr.  Clinton's  BTU-based  tax  must  have 
been  consciously  designed  to  push  the  mar- 
ket toward  gas  and  away  from  coal,  hydro 
and  uranium.  After  all.  his  stated  reasons  for 
advancing  the  energy  tax  are  so  transparent 
and  false. 

The  president  first  claims  that  energy  in 
America  is  undertaxed  relative  to  tax  levels 
in  other  developed  countries.  But  that  sim- 
ply is  not  true.  While  gasoline  is  more  heav- 
ily taxed  in  Europe  and  Japan,  the  Euro- 
peans continue  to  provide  massive  tax  sub- 
sidies to  energy  and  utility  fuels.  The  Euro- 
pean industrial  nations  take  full  advantage 
of  the  European  Community's  rules  permit- 
ting them  to  subsidize  their  energy  sector  by 
up  to  20%  of  cost.  In  Britain,  for  instance, 
coal  is  the  annual  beneficiary  of  nearly  $2 
billion  in  explicit  price  supports,  and  the 
government  applies  its  EC  subsidy  allocation 
to  prop  up  the  British  nuclear  industry.  Most 
EC  countries  mandate  coal  purchases  by 
utilities,  an  indirect  fuel  subsidy. 

By  contrast,  in  the  U.S.  hardly  anything  is 
more  heavily  taxed  than  energy  utility  serv- 
ice. In  Chicago,  for  example,  about  25%  of 
the  total  monthly  residential  electric  and 
gas  bill  is  accounted  for  by  a  variety  of  fed- 
eral taxes,  state  taxes  and  local  utility  taxes 
and  franchise  fees. 

The  supporters  of  the  energy  tax  have  also 
dragged  out  that  tired  old  dog  of  American 
political  debate— the  threat  of  imported  oil. 
But  the  tax  will  be  the  same  on  both  im- 
ported and  domestic  oil  and.  therefore,  will 
not  make  domestic  sources  any  more  eco- 
nomically attractive.  Nor  is  the  energy  inde- 
pendence argument  buttressed  in  the  least 
by  the  claim  that  the  energy  tax  will  result 
in  conservation.  BTU-tax-induced  conserva- 
tion will  have  little  effect  on  imported  oil. 
since  (as  of  1991)  imported  oil  represents  only 
17.5%  of  total  raw  energy  sources  used  in  the 
U.S. 

That  leaves  environmental  protection  as 
the  Clinton-Core  trump  card  for  justifying 
the  tax.  But  if  the  greenhouse  effect  is  the 
greatest  challenge  facing  humanity,  as  Vice 
President  Gore  tells  us  in  "Earth  in  the  Bal- 
ance." why  is  the  heaviest  proportional  tax. 
relative  to  delivered  fuel  price,  placed  on  the 
two  fuels  that  produce  no  greenhouse  gases- 
nuclear  and  hydro? 

Perhaps  there  is  a  more  street-wise, 
unstated,  political  explanation  for  the  "tilt" 
toward  gas.  It  is  no  secret  natural  gas  is  a  fa- 
vorite of  the  president.  White  House  chief  of 
staff  Mack  McClarty.  of  course,  is  only  one 
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month  out  of  his  job  as  CEO  of  one  of  the 
country's  prominent  natural  gas  pipeline  and 
local  utility  companies. 

So  far.  the  Clinton  administration  has  fol- 
lowed the  old  rule  that  the  best  way  to  make 
sure  the  hounds  don't  follow  you  is  for  an- 
other fox  to  cross  your  path.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  tried  to  focus  the  discussion 
solely  on  the  direct  effects  of  the  tax.  telling 
middle-class  Americans  that  the  BTU  tax 
will  cost  roughly  $2.25  a  month  on  a  165 
monthly  household  utility  bill  and  7.5  cents 
per  gallon  of  gasoline,  leaving  the  average 
American  family  only  worse  off  by  $17  a 
month.  The  promise  is  that  much  more  value 
will  magically  flow  back  to  American  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  a  reduced  deficit  or  the 
satisfaction  for  having  "contributed."  if 
nothing  else. 

In  addition  to  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
BTU  tax  as  fair  and  evenhanded.  the  num- 
bers being  dribbled  out  by  Treasury,  explain- 
ing the  effect  on  consumers,  focus  only  on 
the  direct  costs  to  energy  end-users.  But 
household  direct  energy  cost  are  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  impact  of  the  energy  tax.  A 
new  tax  that  increases  underlying  natural 
gas  costs  by  10%,  coal  by  24%.  nuclear  fuel 
by  50%.  and  hydro  by  heaven  knows  what 
amount  will  dramatically  echo  throughout 
the  economy.  If  this  is  the  president's  idea  of 
the  courage  to  change,  then  call  me  "chick- 
en." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  PENCE 
PRITCHARD 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOl  KI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sad- 
ness that  I  inform  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  the  death  of  Jack  Pence  Pritchard  of  Karv 
sas  City,  a  former  judge  on  the  Missouri  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Judge  Pritchard  was  a  native  of  western 
Missouri,  and  he  was  a  Navy  pilot  in  World 
War  II.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia  Law  School  in  1949  and 
was  a  former  president  of  the  Missoun  Univer- 
sity law  school  alumni. 

Judge  Pritchard  practiced  law  in  his  native 
Nevada,  MO,  before  t)ecoming  a  Missouri  cir- 
cuit judge  in  Nevada  from  1959  to  1963.  He 
then  served  as  commissioner  of  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  from  1963  to  1972.  From  1972 
until  he  reached  retirement  in  1988,  Judge 
Pritchard  served  on  the  Western  Distrrct  of  the 
Missouri  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Jack  Pritchard  was  a 
man  who  made  a  difference  for  the  F)eople  of 
western  Missouri.  As  a  judge,  he  brought  hon- 
esty, fairness,  and  integrity  to  our  legal  sys- 
tem. 


CONNECTICUT/NEW  YORK 
MARITIME  WEEK  1993 
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gathering  of  the  maritime  industry  during  the 
week  of  March  22  in  New  York  City  and  Stam- 
ford, CT.  Connecticut/New  York  Maritime 
Week  1993  coordinates  the  activities  of  the 
Connecticut  Maritime  Association's  annual 
trade  show  and  conference  with  the  Institute 
for  International  Research's  annual  ship  fi- 
nance conference  arxj  will  attract  shippers, 
shipowners,  charterers,  and  ship  industry  pro- 
fessionals from  around  the  world  for  a  week  of 
discussions  about  developments  in  the  ship- 
ping industry  and  numerous  social  gatherings. 

The  worldwide  recession  has  dealt  a  serious 
blow  to  the  shipping  industry,  so  the  impor- 
tance of  these  week-long  activities  cannot  be 
overstated.  Indeed,  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  United  States  is  inextricably  linked  to  ships 
and  the  shipping  industry.  Our  international 
trading  activity  is  substantially  dependent  upon 
this  efficient  and  economical  means  of  global 
transport. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  has  been 
home  to  one  of  the  most  important  and  active 
ports  in  the  country.  Through  the  port  of  New 
York/New  Jersey  flow  all  manner  of  U.S.  prod- 
ucts destined  for  all  parts  of  the  worid.  The 
New  York  metropolitan  area  is  also  one  of  a 
few  centers  in  the  world  for  the  maritime  fi- 
nance and  marine  insurance  industries.  Given 
the  importance  of  shipping  to  our  economy, 
the  shipping  community  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  is  a  priceless  resource 
to  the  country. 

The  conferences  are  chaired  by  two  attor- 
neys from  the  New  York  City  law  firm  of  Sew- 
ard &  Kissel,  Marlene  Daniels  and  Brad  Ber- 
man.  Ms.  Daniels  will  chair  the  MR  Conference 
and  Mr.  Berman  will  chair  the  CMA's  con- 
ference. Through  their  substantial  efforts,  the 
activities  of  thiese  two  important  conferences 
have  tieen  coordinated. 

I  congratulate  Ms.  Daniels  and  Mr.  Berman 
for  their  efforts  and  wish  great  success  to 
Connecticut/New  York  Maritime  Week  1 993. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  WETLANDS 
CONSERVATION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16. 1993 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  bring 

to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  a  unique 


HON.  JACK  RELDS 

OF  TE.XAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1993 
Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  the  bipartisan  effort  to  im- 
prove our  Nation's  Clean  Water  Act  by  intro 
ducing  H.R.  1330,  the  Comprehensive  Wet- 
lands Conservation  and  Management  Act  of 
1993. 

In  recent  years,  many  Americans  have  be- 
come increasingly  alarmed  about  the  arbitrary 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  I,  too, 
am  deeply  concerned  that  the  wetlands  law, 
which  is  having  such  a  devastating  effect  on 
American  landowners,  is  the  result  of  overiy 
broad  judicial  arxf  bureaucratic  interpretations 
of  the  law.  Today,  property  owners  are  being 
denied  their  fundamental  constitutional  right  to 
use  their  land,  and  to  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  that  land.  In  many  cases,  that  land  is 
their  only  significant  asset. 

Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues  several 
horror  stories  concerning  the  current  enforce- 
ment of  our  wetlarxfs  regulations. 
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A  Pennsylvania  family  was  prevented  from 
selling  their  127-acre  ancestral  farm,  valued  at 
$190,000,  after  it  was  labeled  a  wetland.  The 
Federal  Government  offered  the  family  no 
compensation. 

A  Texas  rancher  had  a  man-made  earthen 
stock  tank  for  his  cattle.  When  he  moved  his 
heacjquarlers  to  the  other  end  of  his  ranch,  he 
dug  a  new  tank,  filling  in  the  old  one.  The  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  cited  him  for  convert- 
ing a  wetland. 

A  Missouri  farmer  wanted  to  rep>air  one  of 
his  farm's  levees  that  was  built  in  the  I930's. 
The  land  had  been  farmed  for  over  1 00  years. 
He  was  told  that  in  order  to  repair  the  levee, 
he  would  have  to  get  a  permit  from  tfie  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  maintain  25  percent  of  his 
property,  without  compensation,  as  a  perma- 
nent wetland. 

And,  a  Minnesota  rancher  had  two  1-acre 
glacial  potholes  on  his  farm.  To  make  farming 
around  them  easier,  he  filled  one  and  ex- 
panded the  other  to  2  acres.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers objected  to  this  action.  The  Federal 
Government  fined  him  S5,000  and  made  him 
dig  out  the  original  pothole. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  how  horv 
est  hard-working  Americans  can  run  afoul  of 
our  wetlands  law. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  wetlands  are  an  inv 
portant  habitat  for  many  species  whose  pro- 
tection is  supported  by  Congress  and  the  put>- 
lic.  Regrettably,  current  Federal  wetlands  laws 
simply  (to  not  work;  they  neither  improve  our 
environment  nor  do  they  help  our  local  com- 
munities. In  short,  our  wetlands  protection  sys- 
tem must  t>e  improved  in  a  comprehensive 
manner. 

Furthermore,  since  nearly  74  percent  of  all 
wetlands  are  privately  owned,  it  is  essential 
that  we  devise  incentives  to  encourage  irxjivid- 
uals  to  develop  wetlands  management  plans 
for  their  property. 

For  instance,  in  Harris  County,  TX,  private 
property  owners  and  corporations  are  willing 
to  set  aside  thousands  of  acres  to  be  used  for 
migratory  bi'd  habitats.  While  this  property  is 
not  classified  as  a  wetland,  by  creating  these 
habitats  they  would  biecome  jurisdictional  wet- 
lands, and  unfortunately,  landowners  would  be 
prohibited  from  ever  restoring  them  to  their 
original  form.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  mis- 
guided interpretation  of  the  law — one  that  is 
having  a  serious,  adverse  effect  on  our  Na- 
tion's migratory  waterfowl  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  establishes  a  comprehensive  wetlands 
program.  It  addresses  most  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  existing  program.  It  protects  the  rights  of 
ordinary  citizens  arxj  local  communities.  It  pro- 
vides a  concise  system  for  the  identification 
and  delineation  of  wetlands.  In  short,  it  bal- 
ances the  need  to  protect  these  habitats  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  landowners. 

H.R.  1330  establishes  an  up-front  classifica- 
tion of  wetlands  into  three  types  so  that  indi- 
viduals have  early  notice  of  what  activities  are 
permitted  on  affected  lands.  Under  our  lan- 
guage, the  most  valuable  class  of  wetlands 
would  be  more  strictly  regulated  than  under 
current  law.  At  the  same  time,  private  property 
owners  would  receive  greater  protections. 
Most  wetlands,  however,  would  fall  in  the  sec- 
ond category:  they  would  be  regulated  much 
as  under  current  law,  with  the  addition  of  in- 
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centives  for  mitigation.  Finally,  those  lands 
which  possess  de  minimis  wetlands  value  arxj 
function  would  no  longer  be  regulated  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1330  also  con-ects  other 
problems  in  current  law  by  streamlining  tfie 
decisionmaking  process  so  that  all  decisions 
are  made  within  a  reasonable  penod  of  time. 
This  bill  would  require  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  establish  standards  for  delineating  wetlands 
and  would  require  that  compensation  be  pro- 
vided to  larxlowners  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment classifies  \he\r  property  as  a  wetland. 
Once  a  taking  of  their  property  has  occurred, 
an  individual  would  be  eligible  to  be  com- 
pensated at  the  fair  market  value,  and  title  to 
the  property  could  either  be  transferred  to  the 
Government,  or  could  be  retained  by  the  indi- 
vidual as  long  he  abides  by  tfie  land  use  re- 
strictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1330  is  the  product  of 
many  years  of  careful  consideration.  Refomv 
ing  the  Clean  Water  Act  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant legislative  issues  facing  Congress.  We 
can  protect  our  Nation's  valuable  wetlands, 
develop  a  meaningful  classification  system, 
provide  timely  responses  to  those  citizens 
seeking  to  utilize  their  private  property,  and 
comfiensate  those  who  are  denied  the  right  to 
use  tfieir  land  by  enacting  this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  H.R.  1330.  Together,  we  can  bring 
balance  to  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  we  can 
protect  our  Nation's  true  wetlands  without  in- 
fringing on  the  constitutional  rights  of  our  peo- 
ple. 


GUATEMALA:  PROSPECTS  FOR 
PEACE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  tfie  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  conducted  a  hearing  atxsut  tfie 
progress  of  the  peace  talks  between  the  Gua- 
temalan Government  and  the  guerrillas,  the 
URNG,  which  have  hounded  the  country  for 
the  last  30  years.  The  witnesses  included  one 
of  the  negotiators,  Mr.  Ernesto  Viteri,  wfio  had 
just  completed  a  round  of  talks  in  Mexico  City. 
In  addition,  the  subcommittee  heard  from  Prof. 
Allen  Weinstein,  president  of  the  Center  for 
Democracy,  Helen  Mack,  the  sister  of  anthro- 
pologist Myrna  Mack  Chang  who  was  brutally 
murdered  in  Septemtier  1990,  and  Frank 
LaRue,  of  the  Center  for  Human  Rights  Legal 
Action, 

Guatemalan  President  Serrano  fias  given  us 
some  reason  to  hope  for  a  peace  that  is  not 
only  the  absence  of  war,  but  also  tfie  creation 
of  a  set  of  conditions  that  enable  men  and 
women  to  live  without  worries  or  fear.  I  t>elieve 
United  States  policy  toward  Guatemala  must 
be  crafted  to  contribute  positively  to  the  peace 
so  desperately  needed  there.  Clearly  a  settle- 
ment to  the  decades-long  insurgency  in  Gua- 
temala will  provide  a  foundation  for  the  several 
glimmers  of  hope  which  are  on  tfie  horizon. 

The  talks  of  the  Commission  of  National 
Reconciliation  enjoy  the  commitment,  at  this 
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moment,  of  both  the  government  and  ttie 
URNG.  though  tenuous.  These  talks  and  the 
ensuing  agreements  which  could  flow  from 
tlTOse  negotiations  offer  the  best  hope  of  rec- 
onciliation. Frankly,  I  see  all  other  progress — 
on  human  rights,  economic  growth  arxl  favor- 
able international  cooperation — being  largely 
dependent  on  those  imperxling  peace  ac- 
cords. 

First  and  forerrxjst.  I  remain  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  noted  in  the  "Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices"  that 
"[A]tthough  there  were  some  improvements  in 
tfie  human  rights  situation  in  1992.  serious 
human  rights  abuses  occurred  frequently. 
•  *  ■  While  guerrilla  groups  are  responsitjie 
for  human  rights  abuses,  human  rights  groups 
reported  that  the  military,  civil  patrols,  and  po- 
lice continue  to  commit  a  majority  of  the  major 
violations.  Including  extrajudicial  killing  and 
disappearances." 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  irwremental  progress 
on  a  number  of  highly  visible  human  rights 
cases  demonstrates  at  least  some  fonward 
momentum.  Certainly,  the  convictions  in  the 
cases  of  Myrna  Mack  and  Michael  Devine  are 
encouraging  though  not  complete.  While  I  ap- 
p>laud  the  determination,  convictions,  and  sen- 
tences, rrwre  can  and  must  be  done.  I  hope 
arxj  believe  that  the  Clinton  administration  will 
continue  US.  pressure  on  the  Serrano  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  human  rights.  And.  I 
woukj  hope  Mr.  Serrano  and  the  Guatemalan 
ombudsman  for  human  rights  will  weteome  our 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  tfie 
Guatemalan  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  decade  of  refugees 
fleeing  into  neighboring  Mexico  and  Horxluras, 
arxJ  in  light  of  the  negotiating  position  of  the 
URNG,  the  October  agreement  on  the  return 
of  the  refugees  establishes  another  historic 
marker.  However,  that  milestone  too  Is  not 
witfiout  controversy  and  a  legion  of  short-  and 
long-term  problems  remain  which  might  derail 
the  resettlement  process.  It  is  clear  that  con- 
fidence in  the  safety  of  and  resettlement  of  the 
refugees  is  crucial  to  the  peace  process. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  eager  that  we 
Identify  the  Initiatives  which  could  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  that  would  advance  these 
budding  trends.  The  pace  and  depth  of  these 
positive  developments  In  human  rights  and  the 
peace  negotiations  must  be  strengthened,  so 
that  Guatemala's  progress  becomes  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  We  must  strive  to  deter- 
mine, in  what  way,  we  can  best  help  to  nur- 
ture democratic  Institutions  in  Guatemala,  and 
encourage  the  establishment  of  a  sustainable 
civil  society  In  that  country. 


UNITED  STATES-CUBA  RELATIONS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
post-cold-war  era  it  is  important  that  we  re- 
main vigilante  and  Informed  about  all  our  inter- 
ests abroad.  Cuba,  one  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
dogmatic  socialism,  is  feeling  the  encroach- 
ment of  an  Increasingly  denxxiratic  global  pol- 
icy driven  by  market  economics.  It  Is  Important 
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that  we  consider  Cuba's  future  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  social- 
ism in  Cuba  Is  approaching  collapse.  This  ne- 
cessitates deliberation  of  a  post-Socialist  Cuba 
and  United  States  policy  options.  The  Cuban 
population  In  the  United  States  waits  for  the 
opportunity  to  reinvlgorate  the  society  and 
economy  of  its  native  country.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  that  we  maintain  a  high  level  of  pub- 
lic discourse  on  this  matter. 

I  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  thought- 
ful article  on  United  States-Cuban  relations,  by 
Arturo  Villar.  Mr.  Villar  travels  to  Cutia  often 
and  is  well  informed  of  the  changes,  subtle  or 
otherwise,  taking  place  within  the  txjrders  of 
our  southern  neighbors.  Mr.  Villar  provides  a 
fresh  view  of  Cuba  and  provides  insight  Into 
another  dimension  of  current  conditions. 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  12.  1993] 
The  Trials  and  Tribulations  of  Cuba's 
Managers 
(By  Arturo  Villar) 

Cuba  Is  a  country  fighting  an  internal  war. 
The  tMLttlefield  is  the  economy.  The  struggle 
is  on  three  fronts.  And  the  combatants  are 
foreign  investors,  bureaucrats  and  managers 
of  state-operated  enterprises. 

Foreign  investors  have  gone  to  socialist 
Cuba  lured  by  unique  capitalistic  opportuni- 
ties and  the  chance  to  position  themselves 
ahead  of  U.S.  companies,  which  are  prohib- 
ited by  a  32-year-oId  embargo  from  partici- 
pating in  the  Cuban  economy. 

The  Cuban  government,  through  the  appli- 
cation and  sometimes  loose  interpretation  of 
a  1982  law  regulating  joint  ventures  with  for- 
eign capital,  has  given  investors  the  license 
to  deal  exclusively  in  hard  currency,  intro- 
duce modern  management  techniques  (in- 
cluding incentives),  fire  workers  at  will,  re- 
patriate profits  freely  and  avoid  all  but  so- 
cial security  taxes. 

According  to  official  statements.  108  major 
joint  venture  companies  have  been  set  up  in 
Cuba  since  1989— up  from  the  76  announced 
last  November  by  Carlos  Lage.  the  new  eco- 
nomic czar  of  the  island.  The  same  officials 
admit  to  some  200  minor  ventures,  mainly  in 
tourism,  such  as  sailtx>at  concessions. 

The  bureaucrats  are  ambivalent  toward 
this  new  capitalistic-oriented  phenomenon. 
Some  see  it  as  the  wave  of  the  future  and  are 
trying  to  learn  from  the  new  experiences. 
Most,  however,  still  don't  know  how  to  deal 
with  it  and  constantly  place  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  its  development  and 
progress. 

Finally  there  are  the  managers  of  state- 
controlled  enterprises.  To  most  of  them,  the 
pockets  of  efficiency  created  by  foreign  in- 
vestment are  a  welcome  addition  to  the  eco- 
nomic landscape.  In  my  six  trips  to  Cuba 
during  the  past  17  months.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  dozens  of  these  man- 
agers. Not  a  single  one  has  failed  to  praise 
the  joint  ventures  and  every  single  one  has 
claimed  a  desire  to  join  or  at  least  emulate 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  foreign  investors  I  have 
interviewed  in  Cuba  complain  of  their  dif- 
ficulties with  bureaucrats  in  cutting  through 
unnecessary  red  tape  for  the  resources  and 
adequate  personnel  their  operations  require. 
They  find  it  difficult  to  negotiate  minefields 
of  competition  between  ministries  and  other 
economic  power  brokers.  "We  go  to  min- 
istries and  offer  them  ideas.  The  bureaucrats 
seem  receptive,  but  then  they  try  to  make 
them  their  own  or  suddenly  offer  resist- 
ance." said  a  Spanish  investor  in  three  dif- 
ferent joint  venture  operations. 
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"The  problem."  he  continued,  "is  that 
since  1991  there  is  no  planning,  no  clear  di- 
rection from  the  top.  These  bureaucrats  are 
left  to  improvise,  and  they  have  never 
learned  how  to  do  this." 

Midlevel  managers  also  suffer  the  ambiva- 
lence of  the  bureaucracy,  though  some  ex- 
plain it  differently.  "For  30  years  we  have 
worked  in  a  highly  centralized  economic  sys- 
tem, and  now  we  have  been  instructed  to  be 
creative  in  finding  the  resources  we  need." 
said  the  former  manager  of  a  marble  factory 
who  claims  to  have  been  removed  because  of 
his  entrepreneurial  spirit.  'But  the  min- 
istries don't  have  any  resources  to  allocate, 
so  the  officials  see  their  power  erode  and  be- 
come jealous  if  you  succeed  without  them." 

To  many  of  these  managers  the  double 
challenge  is  unsurmountable.  However,  to 
those  willing  to  take  the  risk,  there  are  two 
models  within  Cuba  they  can  emulate:  the 
joint  venture  companies  created  by  foreign 
investments  or  the  military  enterprises  that 
since  the  early  1980s  have  introduced  capital- 
ist-modeled Incentives.  Two  islands  of  effi- 
ciency in  a  system  marked  by  waste  and  mis- 
management. 

Only  three  years  ago  when  the  government 
opened  discussions  among  party  members  in 
preparation  for  the  Fourth  Communist  Party 
Congress,  participants  reported  a  ground- 
swell  of  opinions  favoring  the  reform  of  the 
central  planning  system. 

"Before  the  Congress  discussions,  the  only 
model  was  the  military,"  says  a  researcher 
at  one  of  the  many  new  centers  for  economic 
studies  on  the  island.  "They  ran  efficient  in- 
dustries, but  we  weren't  sure  they  rep- 
resented a  true  departure  from  the  rigid  pat- 
terns of  the  past." 

Since  then,  however,  the  government  has 
opened  up  most  areas  of  the  economy  to  for- 
eign capital  in  joint  ventures.  These  compa- 
nies run  from  a  theoretically  maximum 
fifty-fifty  split  to  any  combination  of  par- 
ticipation that  will  guarantee  hard-currency 
revenue. 

And.  according  to  both  boosters  and  de- 
tractors, this  is  the  model  that  has  had  the 
greatest  impact  on  the  midlevel  manage- 
ment class  in  Cuba. 

The  demand  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  joint 
ventures  is  such  that  the  Cuban  Communist 
Party  has  laid  down  a  five-year  limit  for 
militants  to  work  in  these  capitalistic  en- 
claves, so  that  more  can  have  a  chance  to 
enjoy  their  benefits. 

Even  in  the  tourist  area,  which  provokes  a 
certain  type  of  resentment  among  Cuban 
citizens,  the  desire  to  participate  has  created 
a  serious  challenge  to  the  retention  of  all 
kinds  of  professionals,  including  engineers 
and  medical  doctors,  who  would  much  rather 
work  as  waiters  in  foreign-run  hotels  and 
restaurants. 

Among  the  managerial  class,  it  seems  only 
hard-line  revolutionaries  and  incompetents 
are  against  foreign  investment— the  former 
on  ideological  grounds,  the  latter  for  self- 
protection. 

But  to  most  managers,  foreign  investors 
and  their  joint  ventures  are  the  only  visible 
agents  of  change  in  Cuba  today.  They  point 
to  the  contradictions  posed  by  their  modern 
management  techniques  and  incentives,  and 
the  quality  of  the  goods  and  services  they 
offer. 

To  them  this  is  the  wave  of  the  future. 
"Resurrection  of  capitalism  in  Cuba  is  inevi- 
table." says  an  economist  who  works  closely 
with  state-owned  enterprises  exploring  new 
survival  methods.  "We  are  simply  looking 
for  ways  to  do  it  while  keeping  the  social 
cost  down." 


When  questioned  about  the  official  hard- 
line discourse  that  continues  to  defend  so- 
cialism as  the  only  alternative  for  Cuba,  the 
answer  comes  from  a  vice  minister  who  is 
trying  to  join  a  joint  venture  manufacturing 
group:  "That's  Fidel's  role.  He  is  circling  the 
wagons  while  we  learn  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
to  face  the  Yankee  invasion  and  the  soldiers 
from  Miami." 

The  soldiers,  of  course,  are  the  hundreds  of 
Cuban-American  entrepreneurs  who  would 
come  to  Cuba  in  the  event  of  an  open  econ- 
omy and  a  more  open  society.  And  the  inva- 
sion is  the  millions  of  dollars  in  goods,  serv- 
ices and  investments  that  U.S.  corporations, 
large  and  small,  would  bring  to  Cuba. 

No  threat  of  a  military  landing  for  these 
managers.  Much  less  today,  when  they  are 
ready  to  believe  a  new  administration  in 
Washington  will  look  at  U.S. -Cuban  rela- 
tions with  an  open  mind. 

"We  are  fighting  our  own  war  here.  But 
there  is  no  bloodshed."  a  former  vice  min- 
ister who  quit  to  run  management  training 
programs  told  me.  "If  the  managers  win  with 
the  help  of  the  foreign  investors,  it  may  sig- 
nal the  peaceful  transformation  of  our  entire 
society." 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARGARET  McLEAN 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1993 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  up- 
coming retirement  of  one  of  my  constituents, 
Ms.  Margaret  McLean  of  Mansfield,  OH.  Ms. 
McLean  is  retiring  from  the  Kingwood  Center 
In  Mansfield. 

Ms.  McLean,  who  grew  up  in  Scotland,  first 
came  to  Mansfield  in  1935  for  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Charles  King  for  the  position  of  head 
housekeeper  at  Kingwood  Center.  She  was  of- 
fered the  position  and  stayed  for  58  years, 
making  sure  the  house  was  always  In  immac- 
ulate condition  and  preparing  for  the  many 
parties  and  functions  taking  place  there. 

After  Mr.  King  passed  away  in  1952,  Ms. 
McLean  stayed  on  at  Kingwood  making  sure 
that  the  house  was  kept  up  for  the  many 
meetings  and  classes  that  were  held  there.  On 
weekends  when  the  house  was  open  to  visi- 
tors she  would  greet  the  numerous  visitors 
and  answer  their  questions  concerning  Mr. 
King  and  Kingwood  Center. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Ms.  McLean  for 
her  dedication  to  Kingwood  Center  and  the 
Mansfield  community.  I  wish  her  the  best  in  all 
of  her  future  endeavors. 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  THE  NEWLY 
INDEPENDENT  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  10, 

the  congressional  human  rights  caucus  held  a 

forum  to  discuss  the  issue  of  anti-Semitism  in 

the  former  Soviet  Union.  During  the  forum,  we 

heard  from  experts  on  the  subject  of  anti-Sem- 
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itism  who  described  this  serious  threat  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Russia 
and  the  other  new  republics.  Sadly,  with  the 
demise  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  there  has 
been  a  flourishing  of  displays  of  hatred  and  in- 
tolerance toward  Jews  and  other  minorities. 
We  in  the  West  must  play  an  active  role  in 
combatting  the  disease  of  anti-Semitism  not 
only  In  the  former  Soviet  Union  but  throughout 
the  world. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  and  thank  the  fol- 
lowing individuals  for  participating  in  our  his- 
toric forum:  The  Honorable  Vyacheslav 
Bakhmin,  director  of  the  departfDent  of  human 
rights,  Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Prof.  Aleksander  Yanov,  City  University  of 
New  York  and  founding  member  of  the  Non- 
Governmental  Interaction  Council  In  Moscow; 
Prof.  Sergei  Lyosov,  professor  of  religion. 
Russian  State  Humanities  University;  Dr. 
Semyon  Gluzman,  former  political  prisoner 
arxJ  director  of  Union  of  Councils'  Kiev  tjureau 
on  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law.  and 
Arkady  Dubnov,  journalist  for  Noyaya  Vrema 
and  director  of  Union  of  Councils'  Moscow  bu- 
reau on  human  rights  and  the  rule  of  law. 

In  order  to  give  my  colleagues  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  more  about  the  problems  of 
anti-Semitism  in  Russia.  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  RECORD  the  following  statement  from 
Mr.  Vyacheslav  Bakhmin; 

The  Problems  of  Anti-Semitism  in  Russia 
<By  Vyacheslav  Bakhmin) 

Anti-Semitism  was  an  indispensable  at- 
tribute of  totalitarianism,  which  couldn't 
exist  without  permanently  nourishing  an 
image  of  the  enemy— internal  or  external.  In 
recent  years,  anti-Semitism  settled  in  the 
centrally  controlled  mass-media  under  the 
slogan  of  fighting  with  Zionism,  but  on  the 
every  day  level  this  slogan  was  interpreted 
very  simply:  Anti-Semitic  attitudes  of  mind 
were  supported  by  the  hostile  official  policy 
toward  Israel,  by  a  broad  propagandistic 
campaign  which  deformed  public  conscience. 

Today,  the  political  situation  has  changed. 
My  government  has  restored  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  repudiated  state  anti-Zion- 
ism, adopted  the  law  about  freedom  of 
exiting  the  country,  and  we  have  put  an  end 
to  official  state  anti-Semitism.  But.  the 
eradication  of  anti-Semitism  from  the  con- 
science of  some  officials  and  from  the  con- 
science of  ordinary  citizens  will  require  a  lot 
of  time.  We  will  continue  to  have  relapses  of 
this  phenomenon  in  Russian  life  for  a  long 
time,  the  more  so.  as  there  are  certain  forces 
in  Russia  who  are  interested  in  its  resurrec- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  we  see  examples  of  this. 
The  organizations  with  anti-Semitic 
leanings  are  active:  newspajjers  and  books 
with  "black  hundred"  orientation  are  pub- 
lished; aggressive,  nationalistic  slogans  of 
opposition  are  combined  with  anti-Semitic 
slurs  and  threats  of  pogroms. 

The  activities  of  these  organizations  are 
noisy  and  garish,  but  fortunately  find  little 
serious  support  from  the  broad  public.  But 
the  danger  shouldn't  be  underestimated. 

The  response  of  many  grass  roots  organiza- 
tions and  mass-media  to  manifestations  of 
anti-Semitism  shows  that  the  attitude  of  so- 
ciety to  the  threat  of  spreading  anti-Semi- 
tism and  aggressive  xenophobia  is  very  seri- 
ous. Such  organizations  are  created  with  the 
goal  to  oppose  the  propaganda  of  the  aggres- 
sive nationalism  and  anti-Semitism.  Hear- 
ings on  anti-Semitism  in  Russia  took  place 
in  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  they  will  be  con- 
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tinued  soon.  Our  society  tries  to  analyze  its 
diseases  soberly. 

Official  response  to  the  facts  of  anti-Semi- 
tism and  aggressive  nationalism  is  still  rath- 
er hesitant  and  inconsequential,  although 
there  are  examples  of  trials  and  the  com- 
mencement of  actions,  sometimes  according 
to  President  Boris  Yeltsin's  order,  as  was  the 
case  with  provocation  in  the  newspaper 
"Moskovsky  Komsomolets."  Such  slowness 
of  the  judicial  system  is  a  result  of  secret 
sympathies  from  some  officials  toward  na- 
tionalists and  anti-Semites,  and  sometimes 
the  legal  collision  between  the  necessity  to 
provide  guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech 
demonstrations,  grass  roots  and  Russian  leg- 
islative responsibility  for  prosecuting  acts  of 
racial  and  national  hatred,  as  well. 

The  problem  of  anti-Semitism,  which  Rus- 
sia received  as  the  heritage  from  its  past, 
now  is  not  so  intense  in  modem  Russia  as  it 
was  10  years  ago.  The  public  opinion  surveys 
also  support  this  conclusion.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  eradicate  the  ulcer  of  anti-Semitism, 
and  the  generally  difficult  situation  in  the 
country  does  not  favor  its  treatment.  Mutual 
efforts  of  the  democratic  forces  inside  Russia 
and  the  international  community  are  nec- 
essary. And  all  people  must  understand  how 
dangerous  the  relapses  of  this  disease  can  be 
especially  in  the  absence  of  strong  demo- 
cratic Institutions  and  the  lack  of  a  legal 
conscience  in  the  society. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  COL.  JESSE 
BROWN 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  exemplary  individual  from  tf>e 
city  of  Chicago.  Jesse  Brown  was  recently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Jesse  Brown  first  came  to  ttie  Chicagolarxj 
area  in  1970  as  a  John  and  Mary  R.  Market 
Fellow  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Complet- 
ing thiat  fellowship,  he  went  to  Washington. 
DC.  and  served  as  special  assistant  to  the 
President  for  the  Joint  Center  for  Political 
Studies  developing  leadership  at  both  the  na- 
tional and  local  level.  His  leadership  led  to  the 
development  of  an  organization  within  the 
framework  of  the  National  League  of  Cities.  Of 
note  is  the  National  Black  Caucus  of  Local 
Elected  Officials,  and  the  National  Black  Cau- 
cus of  Black  State  Legislators.  During  his 
years  In  public  service,  he  has  also  held  Fed- 
eral appointed  positions  Including  service  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  past,  Jesse  has  received  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal.  In  addition,  he  has 
such  notable  memberships  as  Associates  for 
Renewal  in  Education,  the  executive  txiard  of 
the  North  East  Illinois  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  Jack  and  Jill,  a  na- 
tional organization  to  promote  youth  leader- 
ship. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  Jesse  for  his  tre- 
merxJous  contributions  to  our  community.  His 
recent  pronwtion  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  patri- 
otism and  commitment  to  public  service.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  saluting 
him  and  wishing  him  the  best  in  the  years  to 
come. 
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CONGRATULATORY  STATEMENT 
TO  SAUL  COHEN,  EAGLE  SCOUT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  16-year-old  Saul  Cohen  of  Long 
Islarxl  City,  NY,  for  achieving  the  highest 
honor  of  scouting,  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout. 

To  Ijecome  an  Eagle  Scout,  one  must  meet 
many  requirements.  These  include  attaining 
21  merit  badges  and  displaying  leadership  In 
school,  scouting,  and  the  community.  Saul  has 
denrwnstrated  his  leadership  abilities  at 
Queens  Vocational  arxj  Technical  High 
School,  where  he  is  studying  to  become  an 
electrician.  He  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
student  body  and  a  member  of  the  Leadership 
Corps.  In  scouting,  Saul  served  as  den  chief, 
patrol  leader,  assistant  senior  patrol  leader, 
and  assistant  scoutmaster.  He  has  achieved 
brotherhood  in  tfie  Order  of  the  Arrow.  Addi- 
tionally, Saul  has  worked  for  the  past  two 
summers  in  a  leadership  position  at  TervMile 
River  Scout  Camp. 

Further  criteria  for  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout 
includes  an  active  involvement  in  community 
servrce.  Each  candidate  must  design  a  project 
to  t)enefit  others  and  submit  the  details  in  writ- 
ing to  the  scouting  board  for  approval.  For 
Saul's  Eagle  Scout  project,  he  initiated  a  cloth- 
ing drive  for  the  homeless  and  needy.  The 
drive  was  an  enormous  success,  collecting 
over  300  tags  of  donated  clothing.  The 
clothes  were  distributed  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
of  New  York  City  and  Pentacostal  Church  of 
Brooklyn. 

Upon  completion  of  all  his  requirements, 
Saul  was  approved  by  the  Greater  and  Na- 
tional Councils  of  Boy  Scouting  as  an  Eagle 
Scout. 

Saul  will  be  awarded  his  Eagle  at  a  cere- 
nrtony  Saturday,  March  27,  1993,  at  6:00  p.m. 
at  St.  Teresa  Church  of  Woodside,  NY.  I  know 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  congratulating  Saul 
on  tjecoming  an  Eagle  Scout. 


PERU:  UNITED  STATES 
PRIORITIES  AND  POLICY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Af- 
fairs, I  am  pleased  that  the  subcommittee  is 
conducting  a  series  of  hearings  on  U.S.  policy 
vis-a-vis  vanous  countnes  in  our  hemisphere. 
Many  of  these  countries  continue  to  have  tar- 
nished human  nghts  records,  and  are  facing 
insurgency  groups  within  their  borders. 

On  March  10,  Peru  was  the  sut)ject  of  our 
hearing.  That  country  is  a  nation  which  is  rav- 
aged and  terrorized  by  armed  insurgencies, 
the  most  noted  being  the  Sendero  Luminoso, 
the  Shining  Path.  Additionally,  the  democratic 
birthright  of  Peruvian  citizens  was  suspended 
t>y  \he  auto-coup  instigated  last  April  by  the 
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denx)cratically  elected  President  Fujimori  him- 
self. Peru  has  had  a  history  of  abhorrent 
human  rights  practices,  and  yet  Fujimori's  dis- 
regard for  constitutional  government  has  exac- 
ertjated  the  human  rights  climate. 

The  suspension  of  the  constitution,  the  dis- 
solution of  tx)th  Congress  and  the  judciary, 
and  the  establishment  of  rule  by  Presidential 
decree  has  marked  the  Ijeginning  of  a  new 
generation  of  human  rights  abuses  by  the  po- 
lice, the  security  forces,  and  the  insurgency. 
The  military  continues  to  enjoy  complete  impu- 
nity and  exceptional  powers  in  the  name  of 
counterinsurgerx:y,  especially  in  the  rural 
emergency  zones.  More  than  80  extrajudicial 
killings  by  the  police  and  military  forces,  and 
as  many  as  170  disappearances  were  re- 
ported to  human  rights  officials.  Of  course,  the 
terronst  activities  by  Sendero  continue  to  be 
the  major  threat  to  most  Peruvians.  Through 
November  of  last  year,  more  than  650  assas- 
sinations by  Serxlero  had  been  reported  to  the 
Coordinadora — National  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee for  Human  Rights.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sendero  forces  are  striking  at  the  soul  of  the 
nation — targeting  teachers,  community  lead- 
ers, clergy,  human  rights  leaders,  and  public 
servants. 

These  statistics — which  only  represent  the 
known  cases — are  tragic.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
are  appalling  and  sobering.  What  is  the  appro- 
priate response  for  United  States  policy  to- 
ward Peru? 

Last  year,  I  supported  the  suspension  of 
military  assistance— like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. While  Fujimori  did  schedule  and  con- 
duct elections  for  the  constituent  congress  and 
municipalities.  I  remain  concerned  about  the 
constitutional  role  he  will  allow  the  congress  to 
have.  The  jury  is  still  out  as  to  whetfier  Presi- 
dent Fujinxjri  will  insist  that  the  Constitution  be 
changed  so  that  he  can  stand  again  as  can- 
didate at  the  end  of  his  term  in  1 995. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  severely 
curtailed  in  the  wake  of  last  April's  auto-coup. 
In  fact,  one  decree  which  has  t)een  Issued 
holds  journalists  liable  to  criminal  prosecution 
should  they  allegedly  assist  seditious  forces  in 
any  way.  IndeperxJent  journalists  are  few  in 
number  and  live  with  great  fear  of  assassina- 
tion. Throughout  my  years  of  working  on  t)e- 
half  of  human  rights,  the  curtailing  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  persistently  arises  as  an 
issue  where  governments  have  something  to 
hide  from  their  people,  and  the  world. 

Though  the  autocoup,  or  Fujicoup  as  It  is 
also  called,  was  orchestrated  in  the  name  of 
rooting  out  corruption  and  kjattling  the  threats 
of  Sendero.  progress  on  protection  of  human 
rights  has  not  been  seen.  The  agreements 
which  the  United  States  Government  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Peruvian  Government  on  cer- 
tain human  rights  concerns  must  be  carefully 
watched.  We  must  insist  that  these  basic 
agreements  are  adhered  to  and  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important  that  Mr. 
Fujimori  be  held  accountable  for  his  agree- 
ment that  the  ICRC  have  access  to  the  pris- 
ons, that  meetings  at  the  ministerial  level  t>e 
held  with  the  Coordinadora  for  human  rights, 
as  well  as  recognizing  that  human  rights 
groups  are  essential  for  the  strengthening  of 
democracy,  and  not  cynically  viewed  as  sym- 
pathizers with  the  insurgency.  Mr.  Clinton  has 
outlined  his  foreign  policy  with  the  understand- 
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ing  that  human  rights  will  be  a  high  priority.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues,  as 
well  as  the  administration,  in  sending  this 
strong  message  to  foreign  governments,  such 
as  Peru. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REAR  ADM.  WILLIAM 
R.  MORRIS 


HON.  DCE  SKETON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  Rear  Adm.  William  R.  Morris, 
supply  corps,  U.S.  Navy,  is  retiring  on  April  1. 
1993.  after  32  years  of  faithful  service  to  the 
Navy  and  his  country.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  recognize  and  commend  him. 
Culminating  a  distinguished  naval  career.  Bill 
is  currently  serving  as  the  fourth  competition 
Advocate  General  of  the  Navy.  Concurrently, 
he  serves  as  the  deputy  for  acquisition  policy, 
integrity,  and  accountability  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  [Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Acquisition].  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  outline  some  of  his  career  accomplish- 
ments. 

Hailing  from  Duryea,  PA,  Bill  received  his 
laachelor  of  scierx;e  degree  in  education  from 
Bloomsburg  University  arxj  his  master's  de- 
gree in  business  administration  from  George 
Washington  University. 

After  t)elng  commissioned  an  ensign  in 
1961,  he  served  as  a  surface  line  officer  at 
sea  and  later  served  as  the  planning  officer  at 
the  Naval  Communication  Stations,  Morocco 
and  Nea  Makia,  Greece.  Upon  graduating 
from  the  Navy  Supply  Corps  School,  he  was 
assigned  as  supply  officer  on  txjard  the  U.S.S. 
Manley  [DD-930].  Bill  then  served  as  a  de- 
taller  in  the  Office  of  Supply  Corps  Personnel 
and  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Naval 
Supply  Center — Peari  Harbor.  He  later  t)e- 
came  the  director  of  the  aircraft  arvj  engines 
contracting  division  at  the  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command. 

He  served  as  the  director  of  contracts  and 
subsequently  as  director  of  the  weapons  sys- 
tems support  group  at  the  Navy  Ships  Parts 
Control  Center,  where  his  responsibilities  in- 
cluded provisioning,  programming,  and  inven- 
tory management  of  all  spares  and  support  for 
the  fleet.  Following  a  tour  on  the  staff  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics],  he  returned  to  the  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command.  There  he  served  as  the 
assistant  commander  for  contracts  and  was 
promoted  to  rear  admiral. 

In  November  1991,  Bill  reported  to  his  cur- 
rent assignment.  By  virtue  of  his  inspiring 
leadership  and  through  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  competition  program,  the  Navy  com- 
pleted over  60  percent  of  its  S57  billion  budg- 
et, despite  tremendous  challenges  posed  by 
budget  reductions.  His  advocacy  and  success 
in  maintaining  competitive  sources  for  Navy 
requirements  has  ensured  that  U.S.  industries 
have  tjecome  more  competitive  in  the  worid 
marketplace,  are  tietter  prepared  to  survive  a 
military  downsizing  and.  thus,  remain  available 
to  the  national  defense.  His  achievements  will 
have  a  lasting  and  positive  effect  on  the  coun- 
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try's  industrial  posture,  well  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

Under  his  exceptional  guidance,  the  Navy 
Acquisition  Ombudsman  Program  has  suc- 
ceeded in  improving  relations  and  resolving 
problems  with  industry,  thus  saving  the  Navy 
millions  of  dollars  in  litigation  costs  and  avert- 
ing lengthy  delays  to  the  acquisition  process. 
His  unparalleled  leadership,  acquisition  exper- 
tise, and  mediation  abilities  enabled  him  to 
settle  longstanding  and  substantial  organiza- 
tional policy  differences,  while  completely  re- 
writing Navy  policy  for  major  systems  acquisi- 
tion. This  new  policy  will  help  ensure  that 
state-of-the-art  aircraft,  ships  and  space-tased 
sensors  are  available  to  the  fleet  to  satisfy  na- 
tional defense  needs. 

As  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy's 
senior  military  adviser  on  acquisition  matters, 
his  technical  mastery  and  foresight  resolved 
countless  complex  issues  and  problems  relat- 
ed to  major  weapons  programs.  His  solutions 
saved  millions  of  dollars,  improved  readiness 
and  enhanced  the  Navy's  capability  to  perform 
effectively  in  Operations  Desert  Shield.  Desert 
Storm,  and  Restore  Hope.  Throughout  these 
and  other  substantial  achievements.  Bill  has 
added  Immeasurably  to  the  posture,  support, 
and  readiness  of  our  Nation. 

His  career  decorations  irrclude  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  gold  star,  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal 
with  gold  star,  and  the  Navy  Achievement 
Medal. 

A  man  of  Rear  Adm.  Bill  Morris'  talent  and 
integrity  is  rare  indeed.  Although  his  honorable 
service  will  be  genuinely  missed.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  today  to  recognize  him  tjefore 
this  txxjy  and  to  wish  him  "fair  winds  and  fol- 
lowing seas"  as  he  brings  to  a  close  his  long 
and  distinguished  career  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
service. 


TRUST  INCOME  EXEMPTION 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide that  a  portion  of  income  derived  from 
trust  land  held  by  an  individual  Indian  not  be 
considered  as  income  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  Federal  needs  based  pro- 
grams. This  legislation  is  overdue  and  t)adly 
needed  in  order  to  right  a  wrong  which  hurts 
the  elderly  and  poor  in  Indian  country. 

Many  American  Indians  own  small  parcels 
or  shares  of  small  parcels  of  land  on  reserva- 
tions which  are  held  in  trust  for  them  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  These  lands  are  leased  out 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  such  as  grazing,  min- 
ing, logging,  or  farming.  The  owners  of  these 
parcels  receive  payments  for  the  use  of  their 
land.  These  payments  are  generally  quite 
small  and  come  at  various  times  during  the 
year.  Most  of  the  recipients  of  income  derived 
from  these  allotted  lands  are  tribal  elders  who 
are  usually  poor  and  many  are  disabled.  Of- 
tentimes the  income  from  these  allotments 
and  their  supplemental  security  income  [SSI] 
payments  are  all  they  have  to  live  on. 
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The  problem  Is  that  SSI  administers  its  pro- 
gram by  recording  and  calibrating  check 
amounts  on  the  basis  of  estimates  and  not  ac- 
tual income  received.  This  causes  nearly 
every  record  to  be  either  adjusted  due  to  an 
"overpayment"  or  "underpayment"  when  ac- 
tual income  is  received.  These  tritjal  elders 
then  receive  notices  that  they  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment money,  their  checks  are  decreased  or 
they  are  dropped  from  the  program  rolls  alto- 
gether. When  the  latter  occurs  they  must  go  in 
person  in  order  to  reapply.  This  imposes  a  inr>- 
mense  hardship  on  the  elderiy  who  live  great 
distances  from  the  agency  offices. 

Congress  previously  passed  legislation 
which  exempts  these  same  lands  which  are 
tribally  owned  from  being  considered  income. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  simply 
bring  individually  owned  trust  land  into  the 
same  status.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation. 


CLINTONS  TAXES  WILL  SINK 
ECONOMY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  weeks 
since  he  announced  his  tax  and  budget  pro- 
posals. President  Clinton  has  been  trying  to 
sell  his  plan  to  the  American  pieople  by  claim- 
ing that  it  will  create  both  tax  fairness  and 
economic  growth.  However,  history  proves 
that  the  tax  increases  which  the  President  ad- 
vocates will  actually  stifle  economic  expansion 
and  the  creation  of  jobs.  Clearty.  in  today's 
economy,  which  has  t)egun  to  grow  at  in- 
creased rates,  this  is  not  the  time  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deprive  the  private  sector  of  vitally 
needed  capital  through  tax  increases.  In  this 
article,  Clinton's  Taxes  Will  Sink  Economy, 
Paul  Craig  Roberts  describes  how  President 
Clinton's  tax  proposals  are  the  antithesis  of 
economic  growth.  I  submit  Mr.  Roberts'  article 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  and  urge  them  to 
heed  its  warning  about  the  President's  plan. 
Clinto.ns  Taxes  Will  Sink  Economy 
(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 

President  Clinton  sees  himself  as  a  pro- 
gressive who  is  leading  the  country  in  new 
directions,  but  in  economic  policy  he  is  mod- 
eling his  administration  on  Hert)ert  Hoo- 
ver's. Like  President  Hoover.  Clinton  be- 
lieves that  higher  taxes  are  the  solution  to 
debt. 

President  Clinton's  approach  will  fail  in 
the  1990s  for  the  same  reasons  that  it  failed 
In  the  1930s.  Taxes  always  reduce  company 
earnings,  sales,  employment,  take-home  pay. 
consumption,  savings  and  investment. 

The  Btu  tax  on  energy  and  the  higher  in- 
come tax  rates  on  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions will  take  a  big  bite  out  of  the  economy. 

Consequently,  economic  activity  will  tum- 
ble, offsetting  many  of  the  projected  avenues 
from  the  tax  increases.  The  energy  tax  will 
enter  directly  into  product  prices,  reducing 
both  our  domestic  living  standards  and  the 
competitiveness  of  our  products  in  inter- 
national trade.  The  new  effect  will  be  dimin- 
ished economic  opportunities. 

Politically.  Clinton's  proposals  fare  even 
worse,  because  they  are  totally  at  odds  with 
his  rhetoric. 
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To  soften  the  blow  on  the  middle  class  of 
his  forsaken  tax  promise.  Clinton  claims 
that  70%  of  the  new  taxes  will  come  from  the 
rich.  This  is  an  exaggeration  on  its  face. 
Moreover,  unlike  the  salaried  middle  class, 
most  upperbracket  earned  income  comes 
from  professionals  working  long  hours.  Not 
even  high-priced  lawyers  make  their  legal 
incomes  by  working  50  hours  a  week. 

Affluent  professionals  work  60  or  70  hours  a 
week,  and.  often  so  do  their  spouses.  All  that 
work  produces  income  but  not  much  of  a  life. 
Higher  tax  rates  encourage  these  people  to 
work  less.  They  allocate  more  of  their  time 
to  leisure  and  vacations. 

Clinton's  approach  to  the  economy  Is  naive 
and  uninformed.  All  economics  textbooks, 
whether  written  by  liberals  or  conservatives, 
list  tax  increase  as  a  prescription  for  cooling 
down  an  inflationary,  booming  economy,  not 
for  l)oosting  a  lagging  one. 

Similarly.  Clinton  continues  to  repeat  as  if 
it  were  a  fact  his  assertion  that  the  19608 
were  a  period  when  the  middle  class  were  ex- 
cessively taxed  while  the  rich  got  off  How- 
ever, the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  report  exactly  the 
opposite. 

From  1981  to  1988— those  awful  Reagan 
years— the  share  of  total  individual  income 
taxes  paid  by  the  top  5%  rose  from  35.4%  to 
45.6%.  The  share  paid  by  the  top  1%  jumped 
from  17.9%  to  27.6%— a  54%  increase. 

It  takes  an  extremely  distorted  view  to 
equate  these  results  with  "keeping  taxes  low 
on  the  wealthy." 

Clinton  would  save  himself  and  the  rest  of 
us  a  lot  of  pain  if  he  would  notice  that  Presi- 
dent Bush  tried  the  same  approach,  and  It 
did  not  work.  Bush  raised  taxes  and  in- 
creased government  spending  on  infrastruc- 
ture, and  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade  the 
share  of  total  income  tax  revenues  paid  by 
the  rich  fell. 

In  addition,  the  tax  raise  slowed  the  econ- 
omy and  revenue  growth,  and  the  deficit  in- 
creased dramatically.  Between  1989  and  1993. 
spending  grew  29%  while  tax  revenues  rose 
by  16%,  causing  the  deficit  to  double. 

In  contrast,  during  the  preceding  four 
years  (1985  to  1989— Ronald  Reagan's  second 
term),  revenues  were  up  35%,  while  spending 
rose  by  21%,  and  the  deficit  fell. 

Clinton  claims  his  program  will  help  in- 
vestment by  reducing  the  deficit.  However, 
even  if  by  chance  his  plan  were  to  cut  the 
deficit,  the  income  and  energy  taxes  would 
still  raise  the  cost  of  capital  and  hurt  pri- 
vate investment  Energy-intensive  industries 
would  be  especially  hard  hit. 

His  tax  plan  is  inconsistent  with  President 
Clinton's  promise  of  more  jobs  and  better 
pay.  but  it  perfectly  fits  the  agenda  of  his 
environmentalist  advisers,  including  Vice 
President  Albert  Gore. 

The  radical  environmentalists  who  sur- 
round Clinton  see  economic  growth  as  a 
threat  to  nature.  In  their  scheme  to  save  the 
environment,  our  jobs  are  expendable. 


MILITARY  ACADEMY  NOMINEES 
FROM  THE  4TH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  OF  ARKANSAS 


HON.  JAY  DICKEY 

OF  .'VRKA.N'S.^S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 
Mr.   DICKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I   recently  se- 
lected five  young  men  to  be  nominated  for  the 
entering  class  of  1993  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Military,  and  Naval  Academies. 
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The  nominations  of  Anthony  Michael  Bel- 
nnont.  Magnolia  and  Sterling  Paul  Magby, 
Camden  have  been  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy.  The  nominations  of  Carrol 
Heath  Harper,  Sheridan  and  Lloyd  Blake 
Langsfon,  Pine  Bluff  have  been  sutKnitted  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  The  nomination  of 
William  H.  Rogers.  McGehee  has  been  sut>- 
mitted  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

Citizens  in  the  4th  Congressional  District  of 
Arkansas  should  be  extremely  proud  of  these 
fine  young  men.  They  all  have  extraordinary 
academic  records  and  a  long  list  of  extra- 
curricular activities  and  achievements.  These 
men  are  the  cream  of  the  crop  arxl  if  selected 
into  the  academies,  will  sen/e  their  country 
with  distinction  and  honor. 


BIRTH  OF  RICHARD  STANLEY 
MATYAS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  UPINSKI 

OF  U-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  birth  of  a  baby  in  the  Chicago 
community.  Richard  Stanley  Matyas  is  the  son 
of  Richard  and  Doreen  Matyas,  who  reside  in 
Oak  Lawn.  IL 

Richard  Stanley  Matyas  was  txirn  at  6:06 
p.m.  on  March  15.  1993.  On  an  occasion  such 
as  this.  I  join  with  ttie  other  members  of  the 
Matyas  family  in  wishing  the  newtxjrn  all  the 
fc)est  for  the  promising  future  ahead  of  him. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
congratulating  the  proud  parents.  Richard  and 
Doreen.  on  this  most  joyous  occasion.  May 
their  life  together  continue  to  be  an  adventure. 
This  new  addition  to  their  lives  will  surely  bring 
them  much  happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADE 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  reintroduce  two  bills  which  I  pre- 
viously sponsored  in  the  102d  Congress  ar>d 
which  both  were  passed  last  year  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  introduced  one  bill  to  assist  Lenox,  Inc.,  by 
temporarily  reducing  the  import  duty  on  certain 
ceramic  statues,  statuettes  and  flowers  which 
were  made  by  professional  sculptors.  This  leg- 
islation was  H.R.  2364  in  the  102d  Congress. 
As  my  colleagues  may  know.  Lenox,  Inc..  is 
an  internationally  renowned  domestic  producer 
and  merchant  of  fine  china  whose  head- 
quarters is  located  in  Lawrenceville.  NJ. 

Lenox  noted  that  due  to  an  unexpected 
change  in  trade  policy,  the  tariff  rate  for  hand- 
made figurines  was  actually  increased  atx)ve 
the  rate  for  the  products  not  made  by  hand. 
The  traditional  rates  always  had  a  lower  tariff 
for  ttie  hand-made  products  because  it  would 
encourage  artistic  work  from  sculptors. 
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I  agreed  to  assist  Lenox  by  sponsoring  leg- 
is'ation  which  would  temporarily  reduce  ttie 
duty  <or  these  items  made  by  professional 
sculptors.  Lenox,  while  a  domestic  maker  of 
many  ceramic  products,  markets  the  imported, 
hand-made  statuettes  by  mail  order.  Under  my 
bill — identical  to  the  House-passed  provision 
contained  in  the  Miscellaneous  Tariff  Act  of 
1992 — the  duty  for  these  figurines  woukJ  be 
reduced  from  3.1  percent  to  2.6  percent  Pas- 
sage of  this  provision  would  reduce  ttie  duties 
paid  by  Lenox  and  make  it  a  stronger  em- 
ployer and  more  profitable  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  bill  I  am  sponsoring 
will  strengthen  the  international  competitive- 
ness of  the  U.S.  commercial  communication 
satellite  industry.  On  Apnl  16.  1991.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1835  which  was  identical  to  this 
new  legislation.  I  was  pleased  that  after  con- 
sideration and  markup  by  the  Sutxommittee 
on  Trade,  my  bill — H.R.  1835 — was  embraced 
by  Chairman  Rostenkowski  and  included  in 
both  the  House  trade  expansion  package, 
H.R.  5100,  and  last  year's  miscellaneous  trade 
bill,  H.R.  4318.  My  satellite  provisions  were  al- 
ready passed  in  H.R.  5100  and  H.R.  4318  but 
neither  bill  was  considered  in  ttie  other  body. 
Therefore,  I  am  reintroducing  tie  identical  bill 
today. 

Under  current  law,  entire  communication 
satellites  and  most  parts  may  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  as  long  as  the 
satellite  is  subsequently  reexported  or 
launched  into  ortjit.  However,  certain  compo- 
nents which  are  necessary  for  ttie  domestic 
manufacture  of  communication  satellites  have 
different  tariff  classifications  and  are  therefore 
subjected  to  high  import  duties.  The  importer 
may  put  up  a  bond  in  exchange  for  paying  the 
duty  and  can  have  the  txjnd  and  the  tariff  ex- 
cused if  the  manufacturer  launches  or  reex- 
ports the  satellite  within  3  years.  This  proce- 
dure is  known  as  temporary  importation  under 
bond  riBj. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shuttle 
Challenger  disaster  and  other  launch  failures 
played  havoc  with  communication  satellite 
launch  schedules.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the 
schedules  for  launches  are  determined  years 
in  advance  and  the  repercussions  from  these 
past  failures  are  still  k>eing  felt  by  the  industry. 

My  bill  would  provide  satellite  manufacturers 
with  an  additional  2  years — for  a  total  of  5 
years — to  launch  their  satellites  without  the 
builder  sacrificing  the  bond  or  suffering  the  im- 
piact  of  liquidation  damages  as  long  as  the 
delay  was  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  enacted,  my  reform  of  TIB 
will  ease  the  burden  on  those  manufacturers 
who  face  harsh  penalties  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

I  am  grateful  that  General  Electric's  Astro- 
Space  Division  in  East  Windsor,  NJ,  brought 
this  situation  to  my  attention.  While  passage  of 
my  measure  will  provide  substantial  benefits  to 
a  local  constituent,  I  see  broad  positive  impli- 
cations from  this  legislation  and  understand 
that  other  satellite  manufacturers  such  as 
Loral  Corp..  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very  pleased  that  lan- 
guage identical  to  my  two  new  bills  was 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  102d  Congress. 
Both  of  ttiese  amendments  to  the  harmonized 
tariff  schedule  have  already  been  carefully  re- 
viewed   and    approved    by    the    International 
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Trade  Commission  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's International  Trade  Administration. 
Furthermore,  both  were  endorsed  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and,  of  course,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade. 

I  look  forward  to  their  swift  consideration  by 
the  House. 


COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT  AP- 
PROVED EXPORTS  OF  HIGH  TECH 
GOODS  TO  NORTH  KOREA 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1993 

I  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday.  North 
Korea  announced  that  it  will  withdraw  from  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  rather  than  accept  the 
required  verification  measures. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  con- 
demning North  Korea's  decision  and  urging 
the  United  Nations  to  take  action,  such  as 
sanctions,  if  the  North  doesn't  reconsider. 

North  Korea  has  been  stalling  on  its  non- 
proliferation  commitments  for  a  long  time.  It 
acceded  to  the  treaty  in  Decemtjer  1985,  but 
refused  to  accept  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy AgerKy  inspections — required  by  the 
NPT — until  last  year. 

When  IAEA  inspections  finally  occurred,  sig- 
nificant discreparKies  arose.  Evidence  indi- 
cated that  the  North  Koreans  have  produced 
more  plutonium  ttian  they  had  declared.  This 
is  a  serious  matter,  since  it  only  takes  about 
1 0  pounds  of  plutonium  to  make  a  tx)mb. 

The  IAEA  sought  access  to  two  additional 
sites  where  it  suspected  North  Korea  was 
storing  additional  nuclear  waste.  Evidence  of 
this  waste  would  demonstrate  that  Pyongyang 
was  still  hiding  part  of  its  nuclear  program. 
North  Korea  refused  allow  the  IAEA  to  inspect 
these  facilities,  claiming  they  were  military 
sites  unrelated  to  its  nuclear  program. 

The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  is  the 
cornerstone  of  international  efforts  to  prevent 
nuclear  proliferation.  Under  the  NPT,  non-nu- 
clear weapon  states  are  obligated  to  accept 
IAEA  safeguards  on  all  of  their  source  or 
txjmb-grade  nuclear  material.  The  IAEA  has 
the  right  to  inspect  any  facility — even  if  its  not 
an  officially  declared  nuclear  facility — in  order 
to  verify  that  all  of  this  material  is  in  fact  under 
safeguards. 

In  Iraq,  the  IAEA  failed  to  rise  to  this  chal- 
lenge. The  Agency  failed  to  detect  Saddam 
Hussein's  elatxirate  clandestine  nuclear  weap- 
ons program.  In  North  Korea  the  Agency— to 
its  credit — was  a  little  more  aggressive  in 
seeking  access  to  these  two  undeclared  sites. 
At  the  end  of  February,  the  IAEA  Board  of 
Governors  gave  North  Korea  a  1  month  dead- 
line to  let  the  inspectors  examine  the  two 
sites.  Last  Friday.  North  Korea  announced  it 
was  withdrawing  from  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  effective  after  the  required  3  months 
notice  had  elapsed. 

This  is  a  very  disturbing  event,  since  it 
strongly  points  in  the  direction  of  North  Korea 
having  an  advanced  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram. In  the  23  years  since  the  treaty  went 
into  force,  none  of  the  other  155  countries 
party  to  the  treaty  has  ever  made  such  a  deci- 
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sion.  not  even  Iraq.  The  international  commu- 
nity must  put  strong  pressure  on  North  Korea 
to  remain  party  to  the  treaty  and  to  accept  the 
treaty's  obligations. 

This  is  also  an  extremely  important  test 
case  of  the  IAEA's  effectiveness.  If  the  IAEA 
backs  down  and  fails  to  get  access  to  all  sus- 
pect sites  in  North  Korea,  it  can  hardly  expect 
to  have  any  tjetter  luck  in  other  countries  with 
questionable  activities  like  Iran.  If  the  IAEA 
can  only  go  where  the  host  country  allows  it, 
we'll  have  Iraqs  all  over  again  and  very  limited 
enforcement  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

During  the  next  3  months,  before  any  official 
withdrawal  can  take  place.  North  Korea  is  still 
obligated  to  allow  IAEA  inspectors  to  examine 
suspect  sites  which  may  contain  undeclared 
nuclear  material.  The  United  Nations  Security 
Council  must  ensure  that  either  North  Korea 
reverses  its  position  and  remains  party  to  the 
treaty-accepting  all  its  obligations — or  that  it 
provides  the  IAEA  with  full  access  before  it 
formally  withdraws.  One  way  or  another,  we 
must  get  to  the  bottom  of  North  Korea's  nu- 
clear program.  Pyongyang  has  made  an  inter- 
national commitment  to  come  clean  on  all  its 
activities.  The  United  Nations  must  make  it 
carry  out  this  promise,  imposing  economic 
sanctions  if  necessary. 

My  resolution  urges  the  United  Nations  to 
take  these  steps.  It  also  supports  the  IAEA's 
efforts  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  North  Korea 
situation — a  welcome  change  from  its  attitude 
towards  Iraq  before  the  gulf  war.  Finally,  the 
resolution  calls  for  the  President  and  the  inter- 
national community  to  strengthen  the  inter- 
national nonproliferation  regime.  This  must  t>e 
a  major  foreign  policy  priority  for  the  United 
States  over  the  next  2  years  running  up  to  the 
1995  Review  and  Extension  Conference  for 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

One  final  point.  You  might  wonder  what 
sanctions  can  accomplish  against  a  country  as 
isolated  as  North  Korea.  In  fiscal  year  1991, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  licensed  Si. 2 
billion  worth  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  North  Korea— SI. 2  billion. 

These  exports  included  such  items  as:  zir- 
conium metal  (used  in  nuclear  fuel  rods), 
oscilloscopes,  computing  equipment,  lasers, 
electronic  measuring/calibrating/testing  equip- 
ment, and  chemicals. 

The  justification  is  that  these  high  tech- 
nology items  are  for  medical  or  other  humani- 
tarian purposes.  But  by  their  very  nature,  dual- 
use  items  can  be  used  for  military  activities  as 
well,  like  building  nuclear  weapons  or  Scud-C 
missiles.  What  prevents  North  Korea  from 
using  these  items  for  other,  illicit  purposes? 
This  sounds  like  Iraq  all  over  again. 

The  Worid  Trade  Center  blast  is  nothing 
compared  to  what  even  a  poorly  constructed 
first  generation  nuclear  weapon  would  do.  We 
can't  sit  tack  and  let  terrorist  states  acquire 
the  ultimate  weapon.  We  must  increase  the 
international  pressure. 

H.  Con.  Re.s. 

Whereas  the  Treaty  on  ttie  Non-Prolifera- 
tion of  Nuclear  Weapons,  to  which  156  states 
are  party,  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  inter- 
national nuclear  nonproliferation  reg-ime: 

Whereas  nonnuclear  weapon  states  that 
are  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons  are  obligated 
to  accept  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  safeguards  on  all  source  or  special 
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fissionable  material  within  their  territory, 
under  their  jurisdiction,  or  carried  out  under 
their  control  anywhere; 

Whereas  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  is  permitted  to  conduct  inspections 
in  a  nonnuclear  weapon  state  party  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  of  any  site,  whether  or  not  declared 
by  that  state,  to  ensure  that  all  source  or 
special  fissionable  material  in  that  country 
is  under  safeguards; 

Whereas  North  Korea  is  a  nonnuclear 
weapon  state  which  acceded  to  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
December  1985; 

Whereas  North  Korea,  after  acceding  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  refused  until  1992  to  accept  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards 
as  required  under  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons; 

Whereas  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  inspections  of  North  Korea's  nuclear 
materials  strongly  suggest  that  North  Korea 
has  produced  more  bomb-grade  material 
than  it  has  declared; 

Whereas  North  Korea  has  not  given  a  sci- 
entifically satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
discrepancy; 

Whereas  North  Korea  refused  to  provide 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  inspec- 
tors full  access  to  2  sites  for  the  purposes  of 
verifying  its  compliance  with  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons; 

Whereas,  when  called  upon  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  provide 
such  full  access  as  required  by  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons, 
North  Korea  announced  its  intention  to 
withdraw  from  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons,  effective  after 
the  required  three  months  notice;  and 

Whereas  such  withdrawal  is  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  under- 
mines the  strength  of  the  international  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  regime:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress— 

(1)  strongly  supports  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency's  right  to  conduct  in- 
spections of  any  site  in  a  nonnuclear  weapon 
state  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons; 

(2)  condemns  North  Korea's  decision  to 
withdraw  from  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons; 

(3)  urges  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  insist  that  North  Korea  provide 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
with  full  access  before  its  official  withdrawal 
from  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  takes  place; 

(4)  urges  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  impose  sanctions  on  North  Korea, 
should  it  continue  to  refuse  to  provide  this 
access;  and 

(5)  calls  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  international  community  to 
take  steps  to  strengthen  the  international 
nuclear  nonproliferation  regime. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTONS  PROPOSED 
ENERGY  TAX 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 
Mr.   FIELDS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   recently  re- 
ceived a   letter  from  the  president  of  U.S. 
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Companies,  Inc.,  of  Dallas  in  which  David  R. 
Latchford  outlined  how  President  Clinton's  pro- 
posed energy  tax  would  affect  small,  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  producers  in  my  home 
State  of  Texas  and  across  the  Nation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a  moment  to 
review  Mr.  Latchford's  comments  about  how 
his  company  was  affected  by  the  depression 
in  the  energy  industry  that  occurred  in  the 
mid-1 980's,  and  atxjut  how  it  will  be  affected 
if  the  energy  tax  that  has  t>een  proposed  by 
President  Clinton  is  enacted. 

The  iDottom  line:  Mr.  Latchford's  company, 
which  once  employed  250  persons,  has  been 
forced  to  reduce  its  work  force  to  25 — and,  if 
the  Clinton  energy  tax  is  enacted,  U.S.  Con> 
panies.  Inc..  will  probably  have  to  close  its 
doors,  as  will  many  other  relatively  small  pro- 
ducers. 

Does  President  Clinton  truly  believe  that 
throwing  more  Americans  out  of  work  will 
solve  our  Nation's  deficit  problem?  Does  he 
truly  believe  that  we  need  more  Americans 
who  now  work  in  the  energy  industry,  or  in  en- 
ergy-related industries,  standing  tiehind  the 
400,000  to  600.000  one-time  energy  workers 
in  the  unemployment  line? 

I  hope  not — for  our  Nation's  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  hard-wor1<ing  independent  oil  and 
gas  producers  like  David  Latchford. 

U.S.  CO.MPAMES.  Inc. 
Dallas,  TX,  March  1.  1993. 
Re  proposed  Btu  tax. 

Hon.  William  Jefferson  Clinton. 
President.  The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  a  small  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  producing  company.  We 
produce  approximately  2.000  barrels  of  oil 
and  15.000  Mcf  of  gas  per  day.  We  weren't  al- 
ways this  small.  Prior  to  1986.  we  produced 
over  10.000  barrels  of  oil  and  60.000  Mcf  of  gas 
per  day;  however,  as  a  result  of  the  drastic 
reduction  in  oil  and  gas  prices  that  occurred 
in  1986.  we  had  to  sell  most  of  our  reserves, 
and  curtail  our  development  and  exploration 
drilling  operations  just  to  stay  in  business. 
We  have  cut  our  staff  from  over  250  employ- 
ees to  25.  but  we  are  still  in  business.  Most 
independents  at  or  near  our  size  in  1986  are 
no  longer  in  business.  If  the  proposed  Btu  tax 
is  enacted  into  law.  we  will  probably  have  to 
close  our  doors  as  will  many  more  relatively 
small  producers. 

We  recognize  our  plight  is  of  little  impor- 
tance in  the  grand  scheme  of  things,  but  felt 
you  should  at  least  be  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences to  our  business  of  your  proposed 
Btu  tax.  Although  we  feel  certain  you  do  not 
intend  to  place  what  may  be  an  insurmount- 
able burden  on  many  small  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers, we  believe  your  proposed  Btu  tax  will 
do  just  that. 

At  the  time  of  the  drastic  drop  in  oil  and 
gas  prices  in  1986.  most  oil  and  gas  producers 
were  carrying  some  debt.  The  debt  we  had  in 
Deceml)er  of  1985  could  easily  have  been  paid 
off  within  no  more  than  20  months  of  the 
profits  we  were  making  at  that  time;  how- 
ever, by  March  of  1986.  we  were  not  certain  if 
we  would  ever  be  able  to  pay  off  our  debt.  In 
Decemt)er  of  1992.  we  again  felt  certain  we 
would  be  able  to  pay  off  our  debt  and  begin 
actively  developing  our  current  reserves  and 
exploring  for  new  reserves  by  the  early  part 
of  1994. 

With  oil  prices  determined  by  OPEC  and 
gas  prices  determined  to  a  large  extent  by 
impwrted  Canadian  gas,  we  do  not  believe  it 
will  be  possible  for  independent  producers  to 
pass    the    proposed    Btu    tax    on    to    the 
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consumer.  The  large  integrated  oil  and  gas 
companies  may  be  able  to  pass  it  on.  but 
independent  producers  have  no  control  over 
the  price  received  for  their  production.  Un- 
less we  are  able  to  pass  on  100%  of  the  new 
oil  and  gas  taxes  and  maintain  at  least  the 
current,  relatively  low,  price  structure,  we 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  pay  off  our  debt, 
and  certainly  will  be  in  no  position  to  start 
an  active  exploration  and  development  pro- 
gram. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tax  is  applied 
and  then  passed  on  at  the  refinery  level,  the 
products  refined  from  the  crude  would  no 
longer  be  competitive  with  import  products. 
This  would  probably  cause  a  reduction  in 
products  refined  in  this  country  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  such  products. 

We  feel  reasonably  certain  many  other  oil 
and  gas  producers  will  find  themselves  in 
this  same  position.  Although  we  would  like 
to  do  our  share  in  helping  reduce  the  deficit. 
we  believe  an  industry  that  has  been  strug- 
gling for  survival  for  the  last  six  years 
should  not  be  singled  out  to  bear  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  new  tax  burden. 

We  kicked  in  our  share  with  the  windfall 
pronts  tax,  which  was  not  passed  on  to  the 
consumer,  during  the  good  times.  It  seems 
you  should  be  able  to  find  some  other  indus- 
try that  is  a  little  stronger  to  make  the  sac- 
rifice this  time.  Our  industry  has  already 
lost  500.000  jobs  since  1986.  We  may  not  lose 
another  500.000  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
Btu  tax.  but  only  because  there  are  not 
enough  of  us  left. 

On  February  26,  1993.  the  April  price  for 
West  Texas  Intermediate  Crude  delivered  at 
Gushing  as  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  S20.50.  No  producer  receives  the  quoted 
price  as  no  oil  is  producing  at  Gushing.  On 
February  26.  we  received  119.00  per  barrel  for 
our  oil.  If  the  Btu  tax  is  enacted,  it  would 
lax  our  oil  at  $3.47  per  barrel,  or  18%.  This  is 
a  large  tax  increase  by  anyone's  standards. 
In  March  of  1992,  we  received  $17.41  per  barrel 
for  our  oil.  The  Btu  tax  would  be  20%  of  such 
amount.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
how  this  tax  will  impact  the  consumers  of  oil 
and  products  derived  from  oil.  We  only  hope 
the  consumers  will  be  the  ones  to  pay  the 
tax,  however,  if  the  same  tax  is  not  applied 
to  imported  oil,  it  cannot  possibly  be  passed 
on.  We  received  an  average  of  $19.98  per  bar- 
rel for  our  oil  in  1991  and  $19.16  per  barrel  in 

1992.  Our  average  for  the  first  two  months  of 
199G  is  $18.00  per  barrel  of  oil.  These  are 
break-even  prices.  We  cannot  survive  $15.00 
or  $16.00  per  barrel  of  oil  for  any  sustained 
period. 

On  February  26,  1993.  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal quoted  the  gas  price  for  April  at  $1.89  per 
MMBtu.  Again,  no  one  receives  this  price  as 
gathering  and  transportation  costs  must  be 
deducted.  If  the  quoted  price  holds  up.  we 
should  receive  approximately  $1.45  per 
MMBtu  for  our  April  gas.  If  the  Btu  tax  is 
enacted,  it  would  tax  our  gas  at  26«  per 
MMBtu  of  18%.  Again,  this  is  an  extremely 
large  tax  increase  by  anyone's  standards.  If 
the  same  tax  does  not  apply  to  Canadian  gas. 
It  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Our 
average  price  for  gas  sold  in  1991  was  $1.11 
per  MMBtu  and  $1.30  per  MMBtu  in  1992.  We 
were  hoping  to  average  $1.45  per  MMBtu  in 

1993.  In  February  1992.  we  received  76«  per 
MMBtu  for  our  gas.  The  Btu  tax  would  be 
34%  of  such  amount.  This  February,  we  will 
receive  $1.18  per  MMBtu.  The  Btu  tax  would 
be  22%  of  such  amount.  We  were  forced  to 
sell  a  large  amount  of  our  reserves  in  1992  to 
stay  in  business  and  barely  broke  even  in 
1992.  We  were  looking  forward  to  finally 
making  a  profit  in  1993.  but  this  will,  of 
course,  not  happen  if  the  Btu  tax  increase  is 
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enacted  and  is  not  fully  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  since  our  gas  price  would  average 
only  $1.19  per  MMBtu. 

We  are  aware  that  whether  or  not  our  com- 
pany survives  is  of  no  real  importance  to 
anyone  except  the  owners  and  the  few  re- 
maining employees  and  their  families.  We 
are  not  writing  this  letter  as  a  special  plea 
for  our  company,  but  believe  if  you  under- 
stand the  consequences  of  your  proposed  Btu 
tax  on  our  company,  you  might  also  realize 
many  other  companies  will  be  similarly  af- 
fected. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read  this 
letter. 

Sincerely. 

David  R.  Latchford, 

President. 


March  16,  1993 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  CHARLES  E. 
"PETE"  OMAN 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  PRADEL 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  police  Lt.  George  Pradel. 

In  the  city  of  Naperville,  IL,  George  Pradel 
is  retiring  as  police  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the 
traffic  and  crime  prevention  units.  Of  his  26 
years  of  service  to  the  Naperville  Police  De- 
partnnent,  6  years  have  been  dedicated  to  his 
function  as  "Officer  Friendly,"  through  which 
he  has  instructed  literally  thousands  of  small 
children  on  the  basic  safety  rules  that  would 
protect  them  against  serious  or  fatal  injury  as 
they  walked  to  and  from  school  or  played  in 
their  residential  neightx)rhoods.  His  high  de- 
gree of  success  rises  out  of  his  genuine  affec- 
tion for  those  young  citizens.  As  George  him- 
self has  said  it,  "My  real  love  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  children  and  becoming  their 
friend." 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  and  ask  them  to  join  our  community  in 
this  time  of  recognition  and  approbation,  tie- 
cause  George  Pradel  is  a  very  remarkable 
person.  As  a  young  man,  considering  career 
options  of  t)ecoming  a  minister  or  a  police- 
man, he  chose  to  be  a  policeman  because  he 
believed  that  this  calling  would  offer  more  op- 
portunity to  help  people.  From  this  it  followed 
that  George  would  see  his  mission  as  some- 
thing substantially  more  than  a  stern  or  unre- 
lenting enforcer  of  the  law.  He  has  counseled 
young  people  who  have  been  charged  with 
violations  of  the  law,  and  has  won  their  con- 
fidence and  has  helped  them  choose  a  better 
path. 

His  friendly  disposition  has  always  extended 
t)eyorxJ  his  official  functions  as  a  police  officer. 
At  the  same  time  he  and  his  wife.  Pat,  were 
raising  their  own  three  children,  they  took  into 
their  home  arxj  cared  for  three  foster  children. 
For  many  years,  George  and  Pat  Pradel  spent 
Thanksgiving  filling  plates  of  food  to  give  to 
the  homeless  who  use  to  gather  in  a  local 
park.  More  recently,  George  was  honored  with 
the  Paul  Harris  Award  by  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Naperville  for  his  community  service. 

It  is  a  true  pleasure  to  recognize  the  inspir- 
ing accomplishments  of  Lt.  George  Pradel.  We 
thank  him  and  wish  him  well. 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16. 1993 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recog- 
nize a  public  official  from  my  home,  Hancock 
County.  OH,  who  retired  at  the  end  of  last 
year.  Mr.  Charles  E.  "Pete"  Oman  served  the 
people  of  our  county  well  and  deserves  our 
thanks,  recognition,  and  tjesf  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  productive  retirement. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  "Pete"  Oman  served  as 
Hancock  County  Clerk  of  Courts  for  44  years, 
arrxjng  the  longest  records  of  service  ever  for 
a  Hancock  County  employee.  Still  going 
strong  at  age  76,  he  was  appointed  as  clerk 
of  courts  the  same  year  Harry  S.  Truman  was 
elected  President  and  the  Cleveland  Indians 
won  the  World  Series— 1948. 

Active  in  both  the  central  and  executive 
committees  of  the  Hancock  County  Repub- 
lican Party,  Mr.  Oman  successfully  kept  poli- 
tics out  of  the  clerk's  office.  He  remains  a  re- 
spected party  leader  arxj  influential  adviser. 

A  native  of  Mount  Cory,  OH,  Mr.  Oman  will 
be  remembered  at  the  Hancock  County  Court- 
house for  his  work  supervising  the  moderniza- 
tion of  tfie  clerk's  office.  At  the  Ijeginning  of 
his  tenure,  clerks  worked  in  longhand  and  on 
manual  typewriters.  Yet,  he  helped  to  plan  and 
implement  the  first  countywide  computer  net- 
work in  1979  and  1980. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Oman  welcomes  having  more 
time  to  sfjend  with  his  family — his  wife  Vivian, 
their  son.  Robert,  of  Findlay.  and  tfieir  daugh- 
ter. Elaine  Bauman,  of  Pandora.  Along  with  all 
his  friends  at  the  courthouse  and  throughout 
Hancock  County,  I  wish  Pete  Oman  many 
years  of  happiness. 


CONFRONTING  SERB  AGGRESSION 
IN  BOSNIA 


HON.  FRANK  McCLOSKEY 

OK  INDI.^N.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing into  the  RECORD  today  a  strategy  paper 
produced  by  the  World  Life  Institute  on  defeat- 
ing genocidal  Serb  aggression  in  Bosnia. 

The  strategy  proposed  would  lift  the  arms 
emt)argo  from  the  Bosnian  Government  and 
help  that  Government  with  a  Western  air  cam- 
paign. 

This  paper  demonstrates  that  there  are  op- 
tions available  to  U.S.  policymakers  which  do 
not  require  sending  U.S.  ground  forces,  and 
which  hold  far  more  promise  than  the  so- 
called  Vance-Owen   peace   process.    I   com- 
mend it  to  your  attention. 
[World  Life  Institute  Strategy  Paper,  Feb. 
1993] 
Ending  Serbian  Aggression  in  Bosnia:  Mili- 
tary Intervention  is  Necessary  and  Fea- 
sible 

(By  Christopher  Wilson) 
executive  sl-mmary 
The  renewed  fighting  in  Croatia  has  under- 
lined the  futility  of  efforts  to  end  the  war  in 
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Bosnia  through  negotiations  and  peacekeep- 
ing operations  alone.  As  long  as  Serbia  domi- 
nates the  region  militarily  and  continues  its 
ethnic  cleansing  campaign,  there  will  lie  no 
basis  for  a  political  settlement  and  no  peace 
to  keep  in  Bosnia.  It  is  time  the  world  com- 
munity turned  its  attention  to  tough  courses 
of  action  that  are  more  likely  to  lead  to  a 
resolution  of  the  confiict. 

There  are  pressing  humanitarian  and  stra- 
tegic reasons  for  international  military 
intervention  in  Bosnia: 

The  probable  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  through  military  action,  starvation 
or  the  cold  if  the  Serbian  siege  and  purge  of 
non-Serbian  areas  continues. 

The  certain  extension  of  Serbian  aggres- 
sion and  ethnic  cleansing  to  Kosovo,  Macedo- 
nia, Sanjak  and  Vojvodina,  in  the  absence  of 
any  real  deterrence. 

The  threat  to  European  peace  and  stability 
if  the  conflict  escalates  into  a  full-scale  Bal- 
kan war  that  pits  regional  powers  and  NATO 
allies  against  each  other. 

The  danger  of  an  influx  of  millions  of  Bal- 
kan refugees  into  Central  and  Western  Eu- 
rope, if  the  rest  of  Bosnia  and  other  areas  in 
the  region  fall  victim  to  Serbian  ambitions, 
with  the  resulting  huge  costs  and  political 
destabilization. 

The  risk  of  a  dangerous  and  embarrassing 
confrontation  between  the  Western  powers 
and  Islamic  states  intent  on  aiding  the  be- 
leaguered Muslims  in  Bosnia. 

The  long-term  threat  to  international  se- 
curity if  aggression  and  genocide  in  Bosnia 
go  unchallenged. 

Military  intervention  in  Bosnia  can  suc- 
ceed provided  it  has  clear  and  achievable 
goals,  including:  Preventing  further  atroc- 
ities and  ethnic  cleansing,  forcing  the  with- 
drawal of  Serbian  forces  from  occupied  terri- 
tory; deterring  Serbia  from  expanding  its  ag- 
gression into  Kosovo  and  other  areas,  and 
setting  the  stage  for  a  real  political  settle- 
ment and  the  re-establishment  of  a  multi- 
ethnic state,  by  redressing  the  current  im- 
balance of  military  power  and  territorial 
control. 

A  strategy  for  intervention  based  on  the 
deployment  of  ground  forces  is  fraught  with 
dangers,  as  many  military  leaders  have  ar- 
gued. The  greatest  risk  is  that  Serbian  forces 
will  revert  to  guerrilla  warfare,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  rugged  terrain  and  good  natu- 
ral cover  to  negate  the  international  forces' 
advantages  in  armor  and  air  pHDwer.  The  re- 
sult might  well  be  the  feared  Vietnam-like 
■quagmire". 

However,  there  are  alternative  strategies 
with  good  prospects  for  success.  One  viable 
strategy  calls  for  a  combined  airland/naval 
campaign  against  Serbian  forces,  with 
Bosnian  government  forces  supported  to 
fight  the  war  on  the  ground,  and  inter- 
national forces  carrying  the  war  to  Serbia 
with  air  attacks  and  a  militarily  enforced 
economic  quarantine.  The  elements  of  this 
campaign  would  be  introduced  in  phases  and 
include: 

1.  Using  every  military  means  to  enforce 
strictly  a  total  embargo  on  all  trade,  trans- 
portation, communications,  and  other  inter- 
actions with  Yugoslavia  and  Serbian-held 
areas — to  ensure  their  isolation  from  all 
sources  of  supply  and  cripple  their  econo- 
mies: 

2.  Lifting  the  arms  embargo  on  areas  of 
Bosnia  not  under  Serbian  control  and  provid- 
ing arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Bosnian 
government^-to  give  its  troops  (which  in- 
clude Muslims,  Croats  and  Serbs)  the  means 
to  fight  effectively  against  the  well-armed 
Serbian  nationalist  forces: 
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3.  Withdrawing  all  U.N.  troops  from  con- 
tested or  occupied  areas  of  Bosnia  and  creat- 
ing safe  havens  within  the  country  for  refu- 
gees—to reduce  the  possibilities  for  Serbian- 
retaliation  or  hostage-taking; 

4.  Launching  a  full  air  campaign  against 
military  and  strategic  targets  in  Serbia  and 
Serbian-held  areas  of  Bosnia,  to  put  direct 
military  pressure  on  Serbia  and  reduce  the 
Serbian  forces'  battlefield  advantage  in 
heavy  armaments  and  munitions. 

The  loyalist  forces  fighting  under  the 
Bosnian  government  have  no  shortage  of  po- 
tential troops  willing  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom. They  only  lack  the  arms  and  munitions 
required  to  match  Serbian  forces.  With  West- 
ern military  aid  supporting  their  efforts  on 
the  ground,  and  an  international  air  cam- 
paign eroding  Serbia's  war-making  ability. 
Bosnian  loyalist  troops  could  well  push  Ser- 
bian forces  out  of  occupied  territories.  The 
rollback  of  Serbian  military  gains  would 
place  Bosnian  Muslims,  Groats  and  Serbs  on 
a  more  equal  footing  and  pave  the  way  for 
real  negotiations  towards  a  long-term  politi- 
cal settlement. 

But  the  time  for  effective  intervention  is 
quickly  running  out.  If  the  international 
community  waits  until  Serbian  aggression 
surfaces  in  Kosovo,  it  will  be  too  late.  The 
genocide  in  Bosnia  will  be  accomplished  and 
a  full  Balkan  war  all  but  certain. 

Faced  with  the  paralysis  of  Europe  in  this 
crisis,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  must 
take  the  lead  and  move  quickly  to  military 
action. 

the  fading  prospects  for  a  negotiated 
settleme.nt 

The  new  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Croatia 
has  dealt  a  hard  blow  to  the  hopes  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  in  the  region.  The 
ceasefire  that  ended  last  year's  bitter  war 
there  has  been  fractured  and  will  not  be  eas- 
ily restored.  In  Bosnia-Hercegovina  the  frag- 
ile "agreement"  between  Serbs.  Muslims  and 
Croats  arranged  by  U.N.  mediator  Cyrus 
Vance  and  the  European  Community's  Lord 
Owen  is  in  trouble.  To  date  the  agreement 
has  not  produced  a  ceasefire  that  holds,  let 
alone  the  basis  for  a  lasting  political  settle- 
ment. Whether  the  negotiations  in  Bosnia  go 
forward  or  not.  the  world  can  be  sure  of  one 
thing:  they  will  not  bring  peace  to  the  Bal- 
kans. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  no  enduring  polit- 
ical settlement  is  possible  as  long  as  Serbian 
military  forces  occupy  or  control  access  to 
70%  of  Bosnia's  territory  and  the  West  is  not 
prepared  to  take  action  to  stop  their  relent- 
less campaign  of  "ethnic  cleansing". 

The  Croatians  launched  their  offensive  to 
retake  strategic  areas  of  Krajina  out  of  fears 
that  the  ceasefire  lines  were  quickly  Incom- 
ing the  de  facto  borders  of  a  new  "Greater 
Serbia".  Despite  the  presence  of  13.000  U.N. 
peacekeepers  in  the  occupied  areas  of  Cro- 
atia, no  progress  had  been  made  towards  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  the  ceasefire  agree- 
ment, namely,  restoring  the  areas  to  Cro- 
atian control  and  allowing  the  safe  return  of 
200,000  Croatian  inhabitants.  Instead,  Ser- 
bian forces  had  continued  to  intimidate  and 
expel  non-Serb  populations  to  cement  their 
control  of  the  territories.  The  timing  of  the 
Croatian  offensive  may  have  taken  the  world 
by  surprise,  but  a  campaign  to  regain  their 
territory  was  inevitable  given  the  Serbian 
failure  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

In  Bosnia,  Radovan  Karadzic  and  his  Serb 
forces  have  reluctantly  followed  the  lead  of 
Serbian  FYesident  Milosevic  and  given  "pro- 
visional agreement"  to  the  first  phase  of  the 
complex  Vance/Owen  peace  proposal.  Expert- 
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ence  to  date  with  dozens  of  failed  ceasefires 
and  agreements  strongly  suggests  that  Ser- 
bia's leaders  are  simply  trying  to  buy  time 
and  forestall  international  military  inter- 
vention. They  are  counting  on  their  dem- 
onstration of  "good  faith"  to  restrain  the 
European  Community  and  the  U.N.  from  tak- 
ing any  stronger  economic  or  military  meas- 
ures. Meanwhile  they  will  carry  on  with  eth- 
nic cleansing  and  consolidate  their  control 
of  occupied  Bosnia. 

Ther  is  no  indication  that  Serbia's  leaders 
have  any  intention  of  abandoning  the  broad- 
er goal  of  their  attacks  on  Croatia  and 
Bosnia,  namely  to  forge  a  "Greater  Serbia" 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  former  Yugoslav 
state.  Serbia's  greatest  gain  of  the  war  has 
been  the  seizure  of  territory  to  create  a  land 
bridge  between  Serbia  and  the  Serbian-held 
areas  of  Bosnia  and  Croatia.  Milosevic  and 
Karadzic  are  not  about  to  give  this  up  by 
truly  accepting  the  proposed  new  multi-eth- 
nic state  in  Bosnia  and  removing  their  forces 
from  occupied  areas.  There  is  absolutely  no 
incentive  for  them  to  do  so.  as  long  as  the 
international  community  is  hesitant  to  in- 
tervene militarily  in  the  region. 

For  non-Serbian  Bosnians  acceptance  of  a 
ceasefire  and  a  new  constitution  under 
present  conditions  would  be  equivalent  to 
signing  a  national  suicide  note.  Without 
meaningful  guarantees  that  Serbian  forces 
will  withdraw  from  occupied  territory,  they 
have  no  assurance  that  the  new  federal  state 
will  ever  be  a  reality  or  that  millions  of  dis- 
placed people  will  be  allowed  to  return  in 
safety  to  their  homes.  The  lesson  of  the  Cro- 
atian ceasefire  has  not  been  lost  on  them. 

The  loyalist  forces  fighting  under  the 
Bosnian  government  know  that  Serb  prom- 
ises will  mean  nothing  unless  they  are 
backed  up  by  serious  military  pressure.  Now 
that  these  government  troops  are  beginning 
to  make  inroads  against  Serbian  forces  in 
eastern  and  northern  Bosnia,  there  is  little 
possibility  that  they  will  agree  to  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Serbian  gun  still  at  their 
heads. 

Bosnia's  Muslims  will  be  especially  resist- 
ant to  any  political  arrangement  that  re- 
wards the  Serbian  aggression  and  enshrines 
the  monumental  injustices  of  the  war  by 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  Bosnia  effectively 
under  Serbian  control,  including  many  areas 
that  formerly  had  a  Muslim  majority.  This 
the  central,  fatal  weakness  of  the  Vance/ 
Owen  proposals. 

Current  events  in  Croatia  point  to  the  in- 
evitable failure  of  the  negotiations  over 
Bosnia  andor  any  subsequent  "settlement" 
there,  without  a  fundamental  redressing  of 
the  military  and  territorial  imbalance  in  the 
region.  The  international  community  is  in 
fact  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  Balkans. 
Serbia's  use  of  mass  expulsion,  murder  and 
rape  to  accomplish  its  goal  of  "ethnic 
cleansing"  in  the  region  has  Income  intoler- 
able to  most  of  the  world's  nations.  There  is 
a  mounting  danger  that  the  conflict  may 
soon  spread  to  Kosovo  and  Macedonia,  rais- 
ing the  prospect  of  a  full-scale  Balkan  war. 
The  situation  calls  out  for  intervention— and 
sooner  rather  than  later.  Yet  the  European 
powers  remain  divided  on  the  issue  and  in- 
capable of  action. 

Faced  with  the  imminent  prospect  of  an 
even  wider,  more  devastating  war.  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  allies  must  initiate  decisive 
military  action  to  curb  Serbia's  aggression. 

THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  INTERVENTION 

The  humanitarian  and  strategic  reasons 
for  international  military  intervention  are 
more  compelling  than  ever: 

In  the  absence  of  military  pressure  Serbia 
will     continue     its     campaign     of     terror 
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unabated  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Bosnians  will  die  from  bullets,  starvation  or 
the  cold— with  or  without  a  formal  peace 
agreement  in  place.  Over  850.000  people  are  at 
immediate  risk  in  Sarajevo.  Gorazde.  Bihac. 
Tulza  and  other  beseiged  cities  and  towns. 
Only  the  decisive  intercession  of  Western 
armed  forces  will  deter  Serbian  forces  from 
further  atrocities. 

If  Bosnia  falls.  Serbian  actions  to  seize  and 
"cleanse""  other  neighboring  areas  is  inevi- 
table. The  extreme  nationalists'  dream  of  a 
Greater  Serbia  will  not  be  satisfied  until  all 
the  regions  with  a  significant  Serbian  popu- 
lation are  joined  together  and  purged  of 
their  non-Serbian  peoples.  Their  recent  elec- 
tion success  will  make  them  even  bolder  in 
the  absence  of  significant  international  op- 
position. Agitation  and  political  repression 
against  non-Serbs  is  already  intense  in 
Vojvodina  (against  ethnic  Hungarians). 
Sanjak  (against  Muslims)  and  Kosovo 
(against  ethnic  Albanians). 

Aggressive  Serbian  moves  in  Kosovo  and 
Macedonia  are  certain  to  draw  Albania.  Tur- 
key. Greece.  Bulgaria  and  other  nations  into 
the  conflict— pitting  neighboring  states  and 
NATO  allies  against  each  other.  All  of  these 
countries  have  vital  interests  at  stake  in  the 
region  and  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  intervene  militarily.  A  full-scale  Balkan 
War  will  threaten  the  stability  of  all  Europe 
and  Central  Asia. 

Serbia's  leaders  will  be  clever  enough  not 
to  provoke  the  West  with  a  blatant  invasion 
of  Kosovo.  The  current  campaign  of  intimi- 
dation and  repression  will  be  intensified 
gradually  until  the  Albanians  openly  revolt 
and  are  forced  to  flee.  By  the  time  actual 
fighting  starts,  the  neighboring  nations  will 
already  be  involved  and  it  will  be  too  late  for 
any  straight-forward  intervention  by  the 
international  community. 

Simply  put.  the  "line  in  the  sand'"  must  be 
drawn  in  Bosnia,  not  Kosovo,  to  prevent  a 
disastrous  escalation  of  the  conflict. 

A  continuation  and  escalation  of  the  war 
will  result  in  a  massive  movement  of  refu- 
gees into  the  rest  of  Europe.  Another  million 
refugees  will  flee  Bosnia  if  Serbia"3  military 
campaign  there  succeeds:  several  million 
more  will  follow  if  Kosovo  and  Macedonia 
are  subjected  to  ethnic  cleansing. 

These  exiles  will  have  multiple  psycho- 
logical, medical  and  material  needs.  Caring 
for  them  will  require  extensive  and  costly 
international  programs.  Re-settlement  of 
refugees  in  other  countries  will  doubtless 
heighten  the  political  tensions  surrounding 
immigrants,  giving  fuel  for  right-wing  ex- 
tremists and  further  destabilizing  many  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

If  the  Western  nations  fail  to  take  action 
in  Bosnia,  they  will  find  themselves  in  a  de- 
structive and  embarrassing  confrontation 
with  the  world's  Islamic  nations.  The  Orga- 
nization of  the  Islamic  Conference  lOIC)  set 
January  15th  as  the  deadline  for  inter- 
national action  to  help  Bosnia"s  Muslims. 
Once  it  becomes  clear  that  the  negotiations 
or  settlement  are  unravelling,  the  more  de- 
termined Islamic  states  are  likely  to  ignore 
the  blockade  and  try  to  arm  the  Muslims 
themselves.  NATO  and  WEU  forces  could  end 
up  trying  to  stop  military  aid  aimed  at  help- 
ing Bosnian  Muslims  defend  themselves 
against  continued  atrocities.  This  is  prob- 
ably not  a  picture  that  the  Western  govern- 
ments want  to  send  back  either  to  their  own 
peoples  or  to  the  new  states  with  large  Mus- 
lim populations  that  are  emerging  in  Central 
Asia. 

The  broad  security  interests  of  the  world 
community  will  be  threatened  if  Serbias  ag- 
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gresslon  is  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked. 
With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  rel- 
ative stability  of  the  bi-polar  world,  there  is 
a  critical  need  for  international  mechanisms 
to  ensure  the  security  of  small  nations  and 
prevent  the  escalation  of  local  conflicts, 
through  peace-making,  if  necessary. 

A  failure  to  protect  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Bosnia  and  the  lives  of  its  non-Ser- 
bian peoples  will  encourage  the  ambitions  of 
other  rogue  states  around  the  world.  It  will 
also  set  a  disastrous  precedent  for  the  many 
simmering  conflicts  in  the  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  INTERNATIO.NAL  ACTION  TO 
DATE 

The  international  community's  efforts  to 
end  the  slaughter  or  reduce  suffering  in 
Bosnia  by  peaceful  means  have  had  little 
success. 

The  many  fruitless  attempts  at  negotia- 
tions and  ceasefires  have  primarily  served  to 
mollify  public  opinion  in  the  West,  while 
Serbian  forces  continued  their  conquest. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  talks 
on  Bosnia  will  be  any  different;  Milosevic 
and  Karadzic  will  simply  stretch  them  out 
until  they  have  secured  their  gains  in 
Bosnia. 

The  declared  "no-fly  zone"  over  Bosnia  has 
never  been  enforced,  despite  hundreds  of  vio- 
lations by  Serbian  military  aircraft. 

The  economic  sanctions  against  Yugo- 
slavia remain  weakly  enforced  and  are  not 
seriously  hampering  Serbia's  war  effort. 
Ironically,  the  arms  embargo  of  the  region 
has  greatly  reinforced  Serbia's  military 
dominance  and  encouraged  its  aggression. 
Serbian  forces  in  Bosnia  have  been  able  to 
draw  on  the  vast  arms  stockpiles  "left  be- 
hind" by  the  Yugoslav  Army,  as  well  as  the 
continuing  output  of  their  own  internal  mu- 
nitions industry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  em- 
bargo has  prevented  the  poorly-armed 
Bosnian  government  forces  from  buying 
badly  needed  weapons  and  ammunition. 

Humanitarian  aid  and  peacekeepers  have 
saved  countless  lives  in  the  war.  but  have 
not  turned  the  tide  of  ethnic  cleansing.  With 
Serbian  forces  in  control  of  70%  of  Bosnia, 
most  of  the  aid  cannot  reach  the  people  who 
really  need  it.  as  U.N.  officials  have  recently 
acknowledged. 

The  presence  of  peacekeeping  troops  in  oc- 
cupied territories  has  not  deterred  Serbian 
forces  from  terrorizing  and  expelling  non- 
Serb  populations,  since  the  U.N.  forces  have 
lacked  both  the  mandate  and  the  military 
capability  to  intervene.  Recently  the  peace- 
keeping forces  have  actually  become  "hos- 
tages" in  the  war.  with  Bosnian  Serb  leader 
Karadzic  brazenly  threatening  retaliation 
against  U.N.  troops  if  the  West  acts  to  en- 
force the  "no-fly"  zone. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  international 
community  to  date  have  not  brought  the  war 
to  an  end  because  they  have  provided  no  real 
obstacle  or  deterrent  to  Serbian  aggression. 
Now  the  world  is  faced  with  a  simple  choice: 
either  back  away  and  accept  the  countless 
deaths  and  destabilization  that  follow,  or 
bite  the  bullet  and  take  military  action 
strong  enough  to  stop  and  roll  back  Serbia's 
campaign  of  conquest. 

APPROPRIATE  GOALS  FOR  MILITARY 
INTERVENTION 

Military  intervention  in  Bosnia  can  suc- 
ceed if  the  international  community  is  clear 
and  realistic  about  its  objectives.  Appro- 
priate goals  for  a  military  campaign  in  the 
region  would  include:  forcing  Serbia  and 
Bosnian  Serbs  to  withdraw  their  forces  from 
occupied  areas  of  Bosnia:  securing  the  re- 
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lease  of  civilian  and  military  prisoners  from 
concentration  camps  and  ending  the  block- 
ade of  besieged  towns  and  districts  of  Bosnia: 
preventing  further  atrocities  and  ethnic 
cleansing  in  Bosnia  by  demonstrating  to  Ser- 
bian leaders  that  continued  aggression  and 
human  rights  abuses  will  result  in  harsh 
military  action  against  Serbia:  deterring 
Serbia  from  expanding  its  cami>aign  into 
Kosovo  and  other  regions:  and  setting  the 
stage  for  a  real  political  settlement  and  the 
re-establishment  of  a  multi-ethnic  state  in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina.  by  redressing  the  cur- 
rent power  and  territorial  imbalance  and 
making  it  clear  that  any  settlement  will  be 
enforced  militarily  by  the  international 
community. 

Clear  and  achievable  objectives  are  the  key 
to  any  successful  military  strategy.  The  lack 
of  such  goals  lies  behind  the  failure  of  inter- 
national action  to  date  in  Bosnia. 

THE  MILITARY  OPTIONS 

International  intervention  must  be  based 
on  a  military  strategy  that  effectively  pits 
the  strengths  of  the  American  and  European 
militaries  against  the  weaknesses  of  the  Ser- 
bian forces  and  makes  good  use  of  the  loyal- 
ist forces  already  opposing  Serbian  expan- 
sion. 

Two  very  different  strategic  options 
present  themselves. 

Strategy  A;  Large-scale  deployment  of 
international  ground  forces  in  Bosnia. 

Up  to  now  most  of  the  discussion  on  mili- 
tary intervention  has  focused  on  the  least 
promising  option,  namely,  using  inter- 
national ground  forces  to  establish  peace  in 
Bosnia  and  Croatia.  This  strategy  would  see 
large  numbers  of  heavily  armed  troops,  sup- 
ported by  air  power,  used  to  separate  the 
combatants,  establish  safe  havens  for  refu- 
gees, create  secure  corridors  to  besieged 
areas,  and  prevent  further  atrocities— by 
force,  if  necessary. 

Prominent  Western  politicians  and  mili- 
tary leaders,  including  Canada's  Major-Gen- 
eral  MacKenzie.  have  argued  convincingly 
against  this  kind  of  military  intervention, 
on  the  grounds  that  any  involvement  of  out- 
side combat  forces  would  lead  to  a  quagmire 
similar  to  the  American  experience  in  Viet- 
nam or  the  Soviets'  in  Afghanistan.  To  sup- 
port their  case  they  point  to  the  success  of 
Tito's  partisan  forces  in  pinning  down  supe- 
rior German  forces  in  Yugoslavia  during 
World  War  II. 

There  are  indeed  serious  problems  with 
using  Western  ground  forces  in  Bosnia: 

A  massive  deployment  of  troops  would  be 
required  to  give  the  mission  any  chance  of 
success.  Estimates  range  as  high  as  600.000  to 
700.000  soldiers.  These  forces  would  have  to 
remain  in  Bosnia  for  months  or  even  years, 
placing  an  enormous  financial  strain  on  the 
nations  involved.  There  could  be  substantial 
loss  of  life  among  the  international  troops, 
which  would  undermine  the  political  com- 
mitment by  Western  nations  needed  for  pro- 
tracted combat. 

Serbian  irregular  forces  would  revert  to 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Western  forces, 
engaging  in  "hit  and  run"  attacks  where  the 
technical  superiority  of  Western  armored 
units  and  air  forces  could  not  be  effectively 
utilized.  The  guerrillas  would  benefit  from 
rugged  terrain  that  affords  extensive  cover 
and  shelter  and  restricts  the  movement  of 
armored  vehicles.  They  would  also  have  the 
support  of  local  Serbian  civilians,  who  would 
provide  them  with  food  and  supplies. 

The  net  effect  would  be  to  pit  the  weak- 
nesses of  Western  conventional  forces  (long 
supply  lines,  restricted  mobility,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  countryside  and  language. 
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vulnerability  to  surprise  attack)  against  the 
strengths  of  an  indigenous  guerrilla  army. 

Military  experts  agree  that  committing 
ground  troops  is  a  strategy  with  high  risks. 
However,  there  are  other,  much  better  op- 
tions available. 

Strategy  B:  A  co-ordinated  air/land  cam- 
paign combining  international  and  Bosnian 
government  forces. 

A  more  promising  strategy  would  combine 
the  efforts  of  Bosnian  Loyalist  ground  forces 
and  international  air  and  naval  forces  in  a 
co-ordinated  campaign  against  Serbian 
forces  in  Bosnia  and  Serbia  itself.  The  cam- 
paign would  include  the  following  compo- 
nents, introduced  in  phases: 

1.  Enforcement  of  a  total  economic  and 
military  quarantine  of  Serbia  and  Serbian- 
occupied  areas  by  every  available  military 
means. 

As  a  first  step,  the  international  commu- 
nity would  replace  the  current  "leaky  em- 
bargo"' with  a  complete  blockade  on  all 
trade,  communications  and  movement  of 
goods  and  people  from  and  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Serbian-held  Bosnia. 

NATO  and  WEU  aircraft  would  be  empow- 
ered to  rigorously  enforce  the  "no-fly"  zone 
over  their  air  space,  with  the  discretion  to 
take  offensive  action  against  air  defense  in- 
stallations, air  bases  and  aircraft  support 
systems. 

Intensive  naval  patrols  in  the  Adriatic  and 
on  the  Danube,  combined  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  ground  troops  at  all  potential  border 
crossings  in  neighboring  countries  would 
eliminate  ground  or  water  traffic. 

If  necessary,  air  strikes  on  roads,  bridges 
and  railway  lines  would  be  authorized  to  en- 
sure a  complete  quarantine. 

These  measures  would  effectively  cut  off 
Serbia  and  Sebian-occupied  areas  from  all 
sources  of  supply.  Serbia's  ability  to  pursue 
the  war  would  be  severely  compromised,  as 
its  industries  and  military  forces  would  be 
denied  oil  and  other  vital  materials. 

Growing  economic  hardship  would  erode 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Serbian  public  for  the 
war  effort.  Despite  the  recent  election  gains 
by  the  ultra-nationalists,  there  is  consider- 
able internal  opposition  to  the  war  in  Serbia, 
in  part  based  on  the  belief  that  it  is  bringing 
economic  ruin  to  the  country.  The  suffering 
.  brought  on  by  an  effective  embargo  would  in- 
crease political  tensions  in  Serbia  and 
strengthen  opposition  to  Milosevic's  hard- 
line nationalist  f)olicies. 

2.  Termination  of  the  embargo  on  non-Ser- 
bian Bosnia  and  provision  of  arms  to  the 
Bosnian  loyalists. 

The  people  best  suited  to  fighting  the 
ground  war  against  Serbian  forces  are  the 
Bosnian  Muslims,  Croats  and  the  other  loy- 
alists who  are  already  resisting  the  aggres- 
sion. The  Bosnian  government  has  empha- 
sized for  some  time  that  it  does  not  expect  or 
desire  ground  troops  from  the  international 
community.  What  the  Bosnian  loyalists  do 
need  is  arms  and  ammunition. 

Serbian  military  dominance  in  Bosnia  is 
largely  based  on  its  extensive  arsenal  of  ar- 
tillery and  other  heavy  armaments  and  huge 
stockpiles  of  munitions.  Bosnian  government 
forces  are  critically  short  of  every  class  of 
weapon  and  munitions,  particularly  heavy 
armaments.  The  forces  defending  Sarajevo, 
for  instance,  have  only  two  tanks  and  six 
howitzers  and  little  ammunition  to  face  hun- 
dreds of  Serbian  tanks  and  heavy  artillery 
pieces,  with  virtually  unlimited  supplies  of 
shells. 

To  correct  this  imbalance,  the  United  Na- 
tions would  remove  the  blockade  on  areas 
not  held  by  the  Serbs  and  allow  Bosnian  gov- 
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ernment  forces  to  obtain  the  arms  they  need 
to  defend  themselves. 

Better  still,  the  Western  countries  could 
provide  them  with  military  equipment  and 
training.  The  United  States  and  other  West- 
ern nations  have  not  hesitated  to  follow  this 
course  in  other  conflicts  involving  small  na- 
tions resisting  aggression. 

Air  drops  of  arms  and  ammunition  would 
be  used  to  supply  isolated  and  besieged  com- 
munities. Training  camps  could  be  estab- 
lished within  the  areas  of  Bosnia  currently 
held  by  government  or  Croatian  forces. 

Naturally  this  strategy  will  lead  to  an  in- 
tensification of  the  war  in  the  short  run. 
However,  that  prospect  is  certainly  pref- 
erable to  the  slaughter  or  expulsion  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  defenseless  non-Serbs. 
Well-armed  Bosnian  government  forces 
would  be  a  good  match  for  the  Serbian 
irregulars  in  ground  fighting.  Loyalist 
troops  would  enjoy  all  the  same  advantages 
of  mobility,  familiarity  with  the  terrain  and 
local  support.  They  would  also  be  nx)tivated 
to  sacrifice  their  freedom  or  lives  in  ground 
combat.  There  is  certainly  no  shortage  of 
young  men  and  women  prepared  to  take  on 
the  task.  In  Sarajevo  there  is  a  potential  de- 
fending force  of  over  40.000.  but  only  14.000 
currently  have  arms.  Observers  in  Croatia 
have  reported  that  thousands  of  Bosnian  ref- 
ugees sheltered  there  would  gladly  return  to 
fight  in  Bosnia  if  they  had  weapons. 

Already  there  are  signs  that  the  loyalist 
forces  are  becoming  better  organized  and 
more  effective  against  their  Serbian  counter- 
parts. Muslim  guerrillas  have  begun  to  push 
Serbian  forces  back  across  the  Drina  River 
in  eastern  Bosnia:  other  government  forces 
in  northern  Bosnia  are  threatening  to  sever 
Serbia's  precious  supply  line  to  the  Serbian- 
occupied  areas  of  western  and  northern 
Bosnia.  An  infusion  of  arms  and  new  fighters 
would  swing  the  momentum  of  the  ground 
war  towards  the  Bosnian  loyalists. 

One  risk  entailed  in  support  for  the 
Bosnian  loyalists  must  be  considered:  the 
possibility  of  revenge  actions  by  Muslim  and 
Croatian  units  against  Serbian  civilians  or 
prisoners.  The  international  community 
could  reduce  this  risk  by: 

Tying  international  military  aid  to  guar- 
antees of  strict  respect  for  human  rights  and 
adherence  to  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
Protocols,  along  with  assured  access  by 
international  observers  to  all  areas  of  com- 
bat and  detention  camps: 

Initiating  proceedings  immediately  to 
prosecute  for  war  crimes  the  perpetrators  of 
the  atrocities  committed  to  date,  including 
Serbian  paramilitary  leaders. 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  these 
measures  would  be  effective.  All  the  major 
investigators  of  human  rights  abuses  in  the 
region  agree  that  Serbian  forces  have  been 
responsible  for  the  vast  majority  of  atroc- 
ities and  that  the  Croatian  and  Muslim 
forces  have  been  responsive  to  public  pres- 
sure to  end  abuses  by  their  troops. 

In  any  case  the  risk  of  large-scale,  system- 
atic atrocities  will  be  much  greater  if  Ser- 
bian forces  face  no  effective  opposition  on 
the  ground  to  their  ethnic  cleansing  cam- 
paign. This  is  a  fact  which  Messrs.  Vance  and 
Owen  seem  to  have  forgotten  when  they  ar- 
gued against  lifting  the  arms  embargo  on 
Bosnia. 

3.  Withdrawal  of  U.N.  forces  from  areas  of 
conflict  and  establishment  of  "safe  havens" 
within  Bosnia-Hercegovina  for  refugees. 

To  reduce  the  possibility  of  reprisal  at- 
tacks against  U.N.  peacekeepers,  all  U.N. 
troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  Serbian-oc- 
cupied or  contested  areas  of  Bosnia.   This 
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would  also  prevent  Serbian  forces  from  using 
them  as  hostages. 

For  the  protection  of  non-Serbian  civilians 
and  refugees,  several  safe  havens  would  be 
established  in  defensible  areas  of  Bosnia  not 
occupied  by  Serbian  forces.  The  havens 
would  be  defended  by  Bosnian  government 
troops  with  heavy  armaments  supplied  by 
the  international  community.  If  necessary, 
air  drops  would  be  used  to  supply  protected 
areas  on  a  temporary  basis.  Any  Serbian  re- 
treat during  the  campaign  would  allow  an 
expansion  of  the  safe  havens. 

4.  A  full  air  campaign  against  Serbian 
military  and  strategic  targets. 

Air  power  is  the  key  to  effective  inter- 
national military  action  against  Serbia.  The 
final  component  of  the  campaign  would  con- 
sist of  an  escalating  series  of  air  attacks 
against  a  wide  range  of  vital  military  and 
economic  targets  in  Serbian-held  areas  and 
Serbia  itself. 

The  course  and  pattern  of  these  attacks 
would  be  determined  by  the  Serbian  response 
to  a  series  of  ultimatums  demanding  the  im- 
mediate cessation  of  ethnic  cleansing  activi- 
ties and  the  withdrawal  of  forces  from  occu- 
pied territories.  Serbian  refusal  to  comply 
with  an  initial  ultimatum  would  trigger  the 
beginning  of  the  air  campaign.  Continued  ag- 
gression, after  a  pause  in  the  bombing  to 
allow  another  opportunity  for  compliance, 
would  result  in  escalation  to  increasingly 
punitive  attacks. 

The  initial  round  of  air  strikes  would  focus 
on  military,  transportation,  and  war-related 
industrial  targets,  including  air  defense  and 
artillery  installations,  fuel  dumps,  muni- 
tions stores,  air  and  army  bases,  bridges,  rail 
lines,  and  weapons  industries.  Command  and 
control  networks  would  be  left  intact  at  first 
to  allow  Serbian  leaders  to  communicate 
with  their  forces  in  the  field  and  instruct 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  first  ulti- 
matum issued. 

If  the  Serbians  still  refused  to  comply,  the 
next  wave  of  attacks  would  target  key  mili- 
tary headquarters,  commanders,  and  commu- 
nications systems.  The  aim  would  be  to  de- 
stroy or  paralyze  Serbian  command  and  con- 
trol systems,  and  unnerve  their  political 
leaders,  as  they  became  objects  of  attack. 

Throughout  the  campaign.  Western  air- 
craft would  also  provide  general  air  support 
for  loyalist  Bosnians  through  attacks  on 
Serbian  forces  and  heavy  weapons  concentra- 
tions. 

An  air  campaign  of  this  kind  would  have 
important  strategic  advantages  for  the  inter- 
national forces; 

The  enormous  sufjeriority  of  Western  mili- 
tary technology  would  be  used  to  full  effect. 
Serbian  air  defenses  could  be  neutralized 
quickly  through  the  use  of  cruise  missiles 
and  Stealth  bombers,  allowing  Western 
forces  to  select  and  attack  their  targets  with 
relative  impunity.  This  would  leave  the  Ser- 
bians vulnerable  and  on  the  defensive.  The 
international  forces  would  be  able  to  retain 
the  military  initiative,  varying  the  pattern 
and  pace  of  attacks  as  they  saw  fit. 

Casualties  to  Western  forces  would  be 
minimal,  permitting  a  sustained  long-term 
effort,  if  required. 

The  war  would  be  taken  to  Serbia  itself, 
which  has  so  far  been  largely  insulted  from 
its  devastating  effects.  As  the  Gulf  War  dem- 
onstrated, the  entire  military  and  economic 
infrastructure  of  the  country  could  be  crii>- 
pled  in  a  few  weeks.  This  would  severely  re- 
strict Serbia's  war-making  ability  and  erode 
political  support  for  continuing  the  war.  Ser- 
bia's leaders  would  be  made  to  understand 
that  further  aggression  would  bring  harsh  re- 
taliation. 
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With  much  of  its  artillery  and  heavy  weap- 
ons destroyed  or  unusable.  Serbia's  military 
advantage  over  the  loyalist  forces  would  be 
grreatly  reduced,  allowing  a  reversal  of  Ser- 
bian gains. 

Overall.  Western  forces  would  be  using 
their  strengths  (advanced  weapons  systems, 
sophisticated  command  and  control  and  sur- 
veillance systems,  superior  air  power) 
against  the  weaknesses  of  the  Serbian  forces. 

Even  with  today's  precision  weapons  air 
power  does  have  its  limitations.  It  is  highly 
effective  as  an  instrument  for  applying  pres- 
sure and  degrading  the  fighting  capability  of 
an  enemy.  But  without  decisive  action  by 
ground  forces,  it  is  not  likely  to  produce  a 
full  withdrawal  or  surrender.  This  was  cer- 
tainly true  in  the  Gulf  War,  even  with  its 
devastating  air  assault  on  Iraq.  The  air  cam- 
paign by  the  international  forces  would  func- 
tion best  as  a  powerful  complement  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Bosnian  government  troops  on  the 
ground.  With  the  Serbian  forces  deprived  of 
heavy  weapons  and  supplies,  and  cut  off  from 
a  besieged  homeland,  Bosnian  loyalists 
would  be  able  to  force  their  retreat  from  oc- 
cupied areas. 

CONCLUSION 

Clearly  there  are  viable  options  for  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Bosnia  that  do  not  en- 
tail the  commitment  of  Western  ground 
forces  and  the  danger  of  a  Vietnam-style 
•quagmire".  The  U.N.  authorized  actions  in 
Iraq  and  Somalia  have  established  a  clear 
precedent  for  intervention  to  halt  aggression 
and  save  lives.  A  coalition  of  international 
forces  operating  under  a  broad  mandate  from 
the  U.N.  Security  Council,  and  working  in 
conjunction  with  Bosnian  government 
troops,  could  be  successful  in  reversing  Ser- 
bian expansion  and  preventing  the  genocide 
of  the  non-Serbian  peoples  of  Bosnia. 

TTie  international  community  is  beginning 
to  see  that  there  are  strong  strategic,  as  well 
as  humanitarian,  reasons  for  putting  an  end 
to  this  war.  However,  military  action  will 
have  to  come  soon,  before  the  conflict 
spreads  further  and  jeopardizes  the  lives  and 
security  of  millions  more  people.  The  United 
States  and  its  NATO  allies  must  show  lead- 
ership in  this  crisis  and  move  quickly  to 
military  intervention. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  UZBEKISTAN 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OK  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  work  of  Mr.  Abdumannob 
Pulatov  who  is  chair  of  the  Human  Rights  So- 
ciety of  Uztjekistan.  Last  year,  Mr.  Pulatov, 
who  has  been  a  brave  advocate  for  human 
rights  in  Uzbekistan,  was  abducted  in  Bishkek, 
Kyrgyzstan  by  members  of  the  Uztjek  security 
services  following  an  international  conference 
on  human  rights  in  the  Central  Asian  coun- 
tries. After  being  charged  with  infringement 
upon  the  honor  arxj  dignity  of  the  president, 
Mr.  Pulatov  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  3 
years  in  a  labor  camp,  but  was  immediately 
amnestied  by  President  Islam  Karimov  and  re- 
leased. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  Mr. 
Pulatov  while  he  was  visiting  Washington  and 
I  was  very  impressed  with  his  commitment  to 
securing  basic  human  rights  for  citizens  of  his 
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country.  Because  he  needs  and  deserves  our 
support  when  he  returns  to  Moscow  to  con- 
tinue his  important  work,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  statement 
which  he  prepared: 
Human  Rights  Society  of  Uzbekistan. 

March  9. 1993. 

To  the  International  Human  Rights  and  Demo- 
cratic Community. 
To  the  Mass  Media. 

Dear  Colleagues:  On  the  28th  of  January 
1993.  I  was  charged  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Uzbekistan  with  insulting  the  President  of 
Uzbekistan,  and  after  being  incarcerated  for 
two  months  I  was  sentenced  to  deprivation 
of  my  freedom  for  three  years.  At  the  same 
time.  I  was  immediately  released  according 
to  an  amnesty. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  the  Secretary  of 
the  opposition  Birlik  movement.  Vasila 
Inoyatova.  was  sentenced  with  two  years. 
She,  as  well  as  I.  was  charged  with  insulting 
the  President  of  Uzbekistan  and  she.  as  well 
as  I.  was  released  from  the  sentence  under 
amnesty.  She  is  the  mother  of  three  young 
children. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  attention  displayed 
by  the  international  community  to  the  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  in  my  country,  in- 
cluding those  committed  during  my  whole 
affair.  I  would  like  to  express  deep  gratitude 
to  everyone  who  offered  me  support,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  discussion  of  my  re- 
lease. 

I  would  especially  like  to  recognize  the 
Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress,  and  the  United  States 
Department. 

Unfortunately,  these  victories  are  not 
complete  ones  and  do  not  take  away  the 
problem.  I  am  not  guilty.  Even  if  I  were 
guilty,  no  proof  of  my  guilt  was  presented  at 
the  trial.  And  even  if  I  had  committed  the 
act  with  which  I  was  charged,  insulting  the 
president,  it  would  not  be  persecuted  as  a 
crime  in  a  civilized  society. 

This  however,  is  not  the  main  issue,  but 
rather  that  attacks  on  human  rights  and 
struggles  against  the  unarmed  opposition 
continue  in  Uzbekistan. 

In  the  summer  of  1992  in  Andizhan.  Pulat 
Achunov.  one  of  the  leaders  of  Birlik.  and 
former  member  of  the  Soviet  Parliament  and 
its  investigative  Commission  on  the  Coup 
(August  1991).  was  arrested  and  then  con- 
victed to  a  year  and  a  half  of  deprivation  of 
his  freedom  due  to  fabricated  charges  of 
hooliganism.  He  is  in  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion at  this  moment.  He  has  been  charged 
with  new  crimes:  possession  of  narcotics  and 
an  attempt  to  escape.  It  is  clear  that  he  is 
not  guilty  of  the  latest  charges  as  well  as  of 
the  first  charges. 

Not  long  ago,  a  former  member  of  the 
Uzbekistan  Parliament.  Inamjhan  Tursunov 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  for  hooliganism, 
a  charge  that  was  fabricated.  He  is  a  leader 
of  the  Fergana  Region  Organization  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  "Erk"  (Freedom).  In  De- 
cember of  last  year,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
position  as  Deputy  of  Parliament. 

The  following  people  are  in  the  exact  same 
positions:  Bobur  Shokirov.  chair  of  the  orga- 
nizing committee  of  the  public  organization 
"Milli  Madjlis"  (National  Councils — a  round 
table  of  national  democratic  political  orga- 
nizations) who  has  been  held  in  custody  since 
August  of  last  year  and  spent  ten  years  in 
the  Brezhnev  camps,  charged  with  anti-So- 
viet agitation  and  slandering  the  Soviet  re- 
gime. Otanazar  Oripov.  Professor  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  opposition  democratic  i>arty 
"Erk"    (Freedom)    and    opposition    activist 
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Chazratkul  Chudaiberdee  who  were  arrested 
in  December  of  1992.  The  organs  of  power 
contend  that  they  have  refused  help  from  an 
independent  lawyer. 

Religious  activist  Abdulla  Utaev  was  ar- 
rested in  December. 

Not  one  of  those  who  were  arrested  com- 
mitted violent  acts.  Nor  did  they  encourage 
others  to  commit  violence. 

Co-chairperson  of  "Birlik."  Shuchrat 
Ismatullaev:  former  Deputy  of  Uzbekistan 
Parliament  Mukhammad  Solih.  (chair  of  the 
democratic  party  "Erk");  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  movement  "Birlik."  Olim 
Karimov;  Jhahan  Gir  Mumatov  former  mem- 
ber of  Uzbek  Parliament  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  Democratic  party  "Erk";  and  deputy 
chair  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Human  Rights  Society  Madamin 
Narziqulov  and  Tollb  'Yakubov  are  all  at  the 
present  moment  being  subjected  to  continu- 
ous persecution.  They  are  given  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  may  be  candidates  for  the 
next  arrests. 

The  persecution  of  all  the  aforementioned 
political  prisoners,  unfortunately,  did  not  re- 
ceive broad  international  publicity.  This  is 
why  Pulat  Akunov  and  Inamdjan  Tursunov 
were  not  amnestied,  and  Babur  Shokirov  and 
the  other  accused  people  are  still  in  prison. 

I  call  upon  all  of  my  colleagues  to  address 
the  President  of  Uzbekistan.  Islam  Karimov, 
with  the  request  to  bring  a  stop  to  the  re- 
pression. I  also  request,  as  much  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  put  pressure  on  the  political  circles 
in  your  countries  in  order  to  act  in  this  di- 
rection. 

With  Respect  and  Gratitude, 
Abdumannob  Pulatov, 

Chair  of  the 
Human  Rights  Society  of  Uzbekistan. 


THE  JURY  ISSUE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  considerable  atten- 
tion has  tjeen  directed  toward  the  process  of 
selecting  jurors  in  a  legal  c^ase  involving  our 
colleague.  Representative  Harold  Ford.  I 
was  very  impressed  by  Mr.  Clarence  Page's 
commentary  on  this  subject  arxj  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  his  recent 
column  to  my  colleagues.  "Colorblind  Justice 
Hinges  on  Jury  Pool,"  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  on  March  7,  1993. 

Colorblind  Justice  Hinges  on  Jury  Pool 

Washington.— The  question  of  race  in  the 
selection  of  juries  just  won't  go  away.  It  was 
raised  anew  in  the  retrial  of  U.S.  Rep.  Harold 
Ford.  D-Tenn. 

As  far  as  the  presiding  judge  in  Ford's  sec- 
ond bank-fraud  trial.  U.S.  District  Judge  Je- 
rome Turner,  is  concerned,  race  should  have 
no  role  in  jury  selection.  He  issued  a  blister- 
ing rebuff  to  a  request  by  acting  Attorney 
General  Stuart  Gerson.  a  Bush  administra- 
tion holdover,  that  supported  Ford's  quest 
for  a  new  jury  in  his  retrial. 

Ford's  first  trial,  held  in  Memphis,  ended 
in  a  hung  jury.  Four  whites  voted  to  convict 
and  eight  blacks  voted  to  acquit  Ford,  who  is 
black.  U.S.  District  Judge  Odell  Horton.  also 
black,  ruled  in  favor  of  prosecutors  who 
wanted  a  jury  selected  from  outside  Mem- 
phis. The  result:  A  second  jury  composed  of 
11  whites  and  one  black  was  selected  from 
Jackson,    Tenn.    The    Congressional    Black 
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Caucus  protested  its  composition  to  Gerson 
and  to  Webb  Hubbell.  Hillary  Rodham  Clin- 
ton's former  law  partner  and  now  White 
House  liaison  to  the  Justice  Department. 
Gerson  then  made  his  request,  which  Judge 
Turner  angrily  rejected. 

"If  we  are  truly  to  become  one  nation,  to 
be  integrated  in  a  society  where  the  laws  are 
colorblind  and  all  men  are  equal  under  the 
law,  then  we  cannot  allow  the  demands  of  ra- 
cially fixed  juries  to  invade  our  jury  system 
of  random  selection,"  said  the  judge. 

But  there  are  two  other  principles  Ameri- 
cans also  hold  dear  that  are  relevant  here: 
trial  by  a  jury  of  one's  peers  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence.  For  example,  if  the 
law  is  "colorblind."  why  are  Ford's  prosecu- 
tors so  eager  to  select  a  jury  from  85  miles 
away  from  Memphis? 

Prosecutors  argued  that  Memphis'  atmos- 
phere had  been  poisoned  against  them  by 
pretrial  publicity  and  local  intimidation. 
Oh?  If  the  possibility  of  intimidation  re- 
quired relocation  of  trials,  maybe  the  trial  of 
the  four  Los  Angeles  police  officers  should  be 
moved  to  Harlem.  There  seems  to  be  a  pre- 
sumption that,  just  because  the  eight  black 
jurors  voted  in  Ford's  defense  and  the  four 
white  jurors  voted  against  him.  the  blacks 
must  be  wrong.  Why  ignore  the  usual  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  so  cavalierly  in 
Ford's  case?  I.  too.  oppose  the  idea  of  racial 
quotas  for  jurors.  But  America  has  not  pro- 
gressed far  enough  for  me  to  be  entirely  com- 
fortable with  the  idea  that  a  black  represent- 
ative can  get  a  fair  trial  with  a  nearly  all- 
white  jury. 

Whether  we  like  the  fixing  of  a  jury  pool  or 
not,  changes  of  venue  have  precisely  that  ef- 
fect, although  in  a  reasonably  benign  man- 
ner. It  seems  to  me  that  our  tradition  of  fair 
treatment  for  the  defense  should  oblige  us  to 
err  in  favor  of  the  individual  defendant,  not 
state  power,  as  represented  by  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

A  good  compromise  would  be  to  avoid 
strict  quotas  on  juries  but  not  without  mak- 
ing all  reasonable  efforts  to  make  jury  selec- 
tion from  a  racially  representative  pool.  It's 
only  fair.  After  all.  that  which  helps  a  black 
member  of  Congress  today  might  help  a 
white  police  officer  tomorrow. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.W.  BROWN.  JR. 


HON.  IKE  SKaiON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16, 1993 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
sadness  that  I  announce  that  an  outstanding 
Missouri  journalist,  J.W.  Brown,  Jr.,  of 
Harrisonville,  MO,  died  recently.  Mr.  Brown 
was  the  publisher  of  the  Cass  County  Demo- 
crat-Missourian  for  30  years  and  he  owned  the 
Lee's  Summit  Journal  for  20  years.  He  retired 
in  1985  and  was  82  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  past  president  of  both  Missouri  and 
Northwest  Missouri  Press  Associations,  and 
he  served  on  the  kx)ard  of  the  Missourian  at 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia  for  16  years, 
t)eing  chairman  of  the  board  for  11.  In  1992 
he  was  inducted  into  the  Missouri  Journalism 
Hall  of  Fame. 

He  was  a  good  friend  through  the  years,  a 
gentleman  of  the  first  order  and  a  family  man. 
His  son-in-law,  Bill  James,  wrote  the  most  fit- 
ting editorial  tribute  in  the  Cass  County  Demo- 
crat-Missourian  upon  his  passing,  which  is  set 
forth  herein: 
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J.W.  Brown,  Jr.— a  Community  Journalist 

The  death  of  former  Democrat-Missourian 
publisher,  J.W.  Brown.  Jr.  this  week  at  age 
82  marks  the  passing  of  one  of  this  commu- 
nity's civic  leaders  and  of  this  writer's  faith- 
ful adviser  and  teacher.  He  once  told  me  that 
anytime  you  find  an  active  thriving  commu- 
nity you  will  probably  find  a  good  news- 
paper. He  also  said  that  if  I  wanted  to  be  a 
good  newspaper  publisher  I  needed  to  be  hon- 
est, fair,  accurate  and  involved  in  my  com- 
munity. Brown  believed  that  a  newspaper 
was  the  heart  of  a  community  and  should  act 
accordingly. 

Publisher  of  the  Democrat-Missourian 
from  April  of  1955  until  his  retirement  in 
May  of  1985  with  the  sale  of  the  newspaper. 
Brown's  newspaper  career  spanned  more 
than  five  decades.  He  owned  several  news- 
papers in  the  area  as  well  as  in  south  Mis- 
souri, but  his  passion  was  his  newspaper  in 
Harrisonville. 

The  son  of  a  newspaperman.  Brown  often 
said  he  was  impressed  with  early  day  pub- 
lishers in  his  boyhood,  but  did  not  think  he 
would  make  a  publisher  "because  my  mother 
would  not  let  me  smoke  cigars,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  the  requirements." 

I  never  knew  him  to  smoke  a  cigar  but  a 
pipe  was  usually  present  whenever  he  was 
around.  He  made  the  transition  from  boy- 
hood through  Missouri  Journalism  School  to 
newspaper  publisher.  A  pioneer  in  applica- 
tion of  newsfiaper  equipment  technology. 
Brown  was  the  first  outstate  Missouri  week- 
ly newspaper  publisher  to  convert  from  let- 
terpress to  the  offset  method  of  printing, 
much  of  which  is  still  in  use  in  the 
Harrisonville  plant  today. 

Brown  received  many  accolades  in  his  ca- 
reer including  this,  from  U.S.  Congressman 
Ike  Skelton.  which  noted  that  Brown  exem- 
plified the  qualities  of  a  community  journal- 
ist. Two  awards  he  most  valued  were  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  Of  Journalism 
Honor  Medal  and  his  Missouri  Press  Associa- 
tion Hall  of  Fame  induction. 

Brown  was  active  in  numerous  organiza- 
tions, political  campaigns  and  fund-raising 
activities.  He  and  his  wife  Wanda  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  many  philanthropic  areas 
within  our  community.  His  interest  in 
Harrisonville  Junior  Baseball  and  youth  in 
general  was  demonstrated  by  his  donations 
for  baseball  fields.  Youth  Center  remodeling 
and  football  stadium  bleachers. 

His  fondness  of  Royals  baseball.  Missouri 
Tigers  and  his  Lake  of  the  Ozarks  cabin  was 
surpassed  only  by  his  love  of  daughters  Jean 
and  Mary  and  his  four  grandchildren.  Alex. 
Doug.  Kate  and  Ann.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  a  gentleman,  a  family  man  and  as  a  com- 
munity journalist.  We  will  miss  him  and  so 
will  the  community  he  loved. 

Goodbye  to  an  editor,  publisher,  mentor 
and  friend.— W.E.J. 

He  leaves  his  wife  Wanda,  two  daughters, 
Mary  L.  James  and  Jean  B.  Shidel.  four 
grandchildren,  and  scores  of  friends.  He  will 
he  truly  missed. 


DISTANCE  LEARNING  WEEK 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  califor.ma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  March  28.  1993,  through  April  3, 
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1993,  as  "Distance  Learning  Week."  An  iden- 
tical resolution  has  been  introducted  in  the 
Senate  by  my  colleagues,  Senator  Kennedy, 
Senator  Burns,  and  Senator  Cochran. 

The  U.S.  Distance  Learning  Associatkw 
[USDLA]  has  played  a  leadership  role  in  legis- 
lative and  policy  initiatives  to  expand  the 
awareness  and  use  of  distance  learning.  The 
week  of  March  28,  through  April  3,  1993  has 
been  chosen  as  a  week  of  special  recognition 
for  the  achievements,  developments  and  appli- 
cations of  distance  learning  and  to  acknowl- 
edge the  contributions  of  the  USDLA  in  the 
applications  of  distance  learning. 

Distance  learning  is  the  delivery  of  edu- 
cation and  corporate  training  through  electroni- 
cally-mediated instruction.  Distance  learning 
facilitates  high  performance  education  by  en- 
couraging new  instructional  techniques  and  by 
allowing  electronic  access  to  information  from 
any  location.  Educational  technology,  in  class 
or  at  a  distance,  is  Iseginning  to  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  organization  of  schools, 
the  way  students  are  taught,  and  coursework 
they  can  access.  It  has  opened  new  opportu- 
nities for  pre-school.  elementary,  secondary 
and  higher  education  arvj  has  stimulated  the 
retraining  of  America's  work  force.  Many  suc- 
cessful corporations  and  schools  have  already 
reorganized  with  technology  in  mind  to  capital- 
ize on  its  potential  as  a  problem  solving  and 
information  leveling  device. 

The  USDLA  is  urging  all  regions  and  States 
to  plan  activities  in  conjunction  with  Distance 
Learning  Week.  All  statewide  and  national 
events  will  lead  up  to  and  culminate  in 
IDLCON,  the  Third  Annual  International  Dis- 
tance Learning  Conference  which  will  take 
place  April  1  through  April  3,  1993.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  recognize  not  only  the  accom- 
plishments but  also  the  future  tjenefits  of  dis- 
tance learning,  and  cosponsor  this  resolution. 


SALUTE  TO  GAYLE  WARD 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
salute  Gayle  Ward  as  she  steps  down  as 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  my 
hometown  of  Simi  Valley,  CA. 

During  her  term  in  office,  Gayle  has  worked 
hard  during  difficult  economic  times  in  Califor- 
nia to  promote  business,  improve  the  local 
economy  and  put  people  to  work  in  the  conrv 
munity,  and  she  is  to  be  commended  for  her 
hard  work  and  dedication. 

Among  Gayle's  many  accomplishments 
were  representing  the  chamber  at  State,  coun- 
ty and  local  events,  working  with  Simi  Valley 
to  establish  a  small  business  office  at  city  hall 
to  assist  businesses  with  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess— a  step  other  California  communities 
would  be  well-advised  to  take  in  order  to  help 
stop  the  exodus  of  businesses  to  more  recep*- 
tive  communities  in  other  States;  and  partkii- 
p>ating  in  nationwide  economic  development 
summits. 

She  also  worked  closely  with  Simi  Valley 
Mayor  Greg  Stratton  to  promote  the  Shop  Simi 
Valley  campaign,  served  on  the  city  business 
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economic  panel,  produced  the  first  full-color 
publication  to  promote  Simi  Valley,  initiated 
new  networking  opportunities  for  chamber 
members,  and  worked  hard  to  open  and 
broaden  communication  channels  tjetween  {he 
chamber.  Government,  education  and  the  pub- 
lic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gayle — the  owner  of  Plant 
Keepers,  a  southern  California  plantscape 
firm — will  be  saluted  for  her  achievements  on 
March  26  at  the  chamber's  annual  dinner.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  tier 
lor  her  many  successes  as  chamber  presi- 
dent 


LESSONS  FROM  HISTORY— THE 
INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL  STATUTE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OK  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  soon  con- 
sider the  wisdom  of  reauthorizing  the  inde- 
perxjent  counsel  provisions  contained  in  ctiap- 
ter  40  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Law  and  Governmental  Re- 
lations conducted  a  heanng  on  this  matter  on 
March  3.  Three  witnesses  gave  parlicularty 
valuable  testimony,  which  I  herewith  irKlude 
for  the  Record  today,  tomorrow,  and  Thurs- 
day. Richard  Hibey,  Terrence  O'Donnell,  and 
Tom  Wilson  were  defense  counsels  for  Clair 
George,  Oliver  North,  and  Joe  Fernandez,  re- 
spectively. They  know  firsthand  what  it  Is  like 
to  face  the  juggernaut  of  an  independent 
counsel  team  with  unlimited  funding  and  al- 
rrxjst  unlimited  jurisdiction.  The  recommenda- 
trons  of  these  three  witnesses,  offered  to  en- 
sure that  future  subjects  of  such  probes  are 
spared  the  Inequities  their  clients  faced,  bear 
careful  reading. 

Today,  I  offer  the  testimony  of  Richard 
Hibey: 

Testimo.ny  of  Richard  Hibey 

I  represented  Clair  George,  who  was  twice- 
tried  in  a  prosecution  brouglit  by  Lawrence 
Walsh  and  his  Office  of  Independent  Counsel 
(OIC).  The  opinions  expressed  herein  reflect 
in  part  the  product  of  that  experience. 

The  confluence  of  a  flawed  concept  em- 
bodied in  the  now-expired  independent  coun- 
sel law  and  the  prosecutor's  philosophy  of 
enforcement  resulted  in  an  abusive,  ama- 
teurish, arrogant,  costly  and  protracted 
process  of  investigation  and  criminal  pros- 
ecution. 

THE  CONCEPT 

It  serves  no  purpose  to  regale  the  Commit- 
tee with  examples  of  real  or  perceived  abuses 
during  the  prosecution  of  my  client  in  the 
Iran-Contra  affair,  or.  for  that  matter,  in  the 
investigation  of  conduct  during  the  tenure  of 
former  HUD  Secretary  Samuel  Pierce.  Op- 
posing sides  would  simply  continue  to  dis- 
agree at)out  the  meaning  of  such  episodes. 

The  real  problem  with  the  expired  inde- 
pendent counsel  law  and  its  implementation 
lies  in  the  failure  to  understand  that  its 
premise  is  political.  That  political  predicate 
is  lodged  in  l)eing  a  criminal  statute,  con- 
tained no  penal  provisions.  No  one  could  be 
convicted  in  a  court  of  law  for  violating  the 
Boland  Amendment.  Violation  of  the  Boland 
Amendment  nevertheless  became  a  comer- 
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stone  of  the  independent  counsel's  prosecu- 
tion of  Oliver  North.  The  independent  coun- 
sel's raison  d'etre  was  both  publicly  and 
within  his  own  ranks  perceived  to  be  the 
criminal  prosecution  of  those  who  violated  a 
law  that  was  not  a  crime. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY 

The  disaster  of  this  seven-year  prosecution 
was  assured  by  the  philosophy  of  Lawrence 
Walsh  himself.  He  believes  that  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  checks  and  balances  is  en- 
forceable by  the  criminal  law.  This  is  a  stun- 
ning proposition,  having  no  basis  in  law  of 
which  I  am  aware.  It  is  powerful  evidence  of 
Walsh's  predisposition  to  bring  criminal 
prosecution  against  all  those  Involved  in  the 
Iran-Contra  affair.  In  part,  it  explains  his  ob- 
session with  his  central  but  wholly  unproven 
belief  that  there  was  a  massive,  orchestrated 
cover-up  of  Oliver  North's  role  in  the  resup- 
ply  of  the  Contras— a  cover-up  that  reached 
into  the  Oval  office.  That  is  why  Walsh  has 
t>een  in  business  for  seven  years.  Yet  during 
all  of  this  time,  he  never  alleged,  except  In 
his  Christmas  Eve  press  conference,  and  he 
has  never  proved  the  existence  of  that  so- 
called  conspiracy. 

With  such  an  enforcement  philosophy,  it 
became  a  simple  theory  to  use  the  power  of 
the  subpoena  to  rummage  through  millions 
of  documents  of  various  government  agen- 
cies. It  easily  followed  that  career  govern- 
ment employees,  who  served  the  nation  with 
great  distinction  but  who  were  without  per- 
sonal financial  reserves  for  their  legal  rep- 
resentation, would  be  hauled  into  Walsh's  of- 
fice, sometimes  more  than  two  dozen  times, 
to  be  questioned.  Nor  did  Walsh's  staff  ever 
pause  to  consider  the  propriety  of  their  con- 
tinued refusal  to  give  the  OIC's  clearance  to 
individuals  seeking  employment  elsewhere 
in  the  government  or  timely  promotion  in 
the  U.S.  military  simply  because  the  individ- 
uals did  not  provide,  in  the  OIC's  view,  suffi- 
cient useful  information. 

Thus,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Oliver  North, 
John  Polndexter.  Clair  George,  Duane 
Clarridge  and  Casper  Weinberger  should  be 
subjected  to  financially  debilitating  prosecu- 
tions? Is  it  any  surprise  that  Walsh,  with  his 
unlimited  budget,  responded  to  the  claims  of 
ruin  attendant  to  defending  one's  good  name 
by  saying  that  the  putative  defendants  need 
only  have  plead  guilty  and  be  spared  the  ex- 
pense? 

In  the  case  in  which  I  was  involved,  there 
was  no  careful  deliberation,  no  vetting 
through  higher  authority,  leading  to  the  de- 
cision to  retry  Clair  George.  Retrial  of  Mr. 
George  was  t>ased  on  nothing  more  than  a 
burning  need  to  reverse  the  OIC's  continuing 
embarrassment  over  a  string  of  disappoint- 
ments in  court.  Worse,  it  was  fueled  by  the 
opinion  that  a  black  jury  with  a  white  fore- 
man was  easily  persuaded  to  hang  rather 
than  decide  the  case.  On  retrial,  the  prosecu- 
tion consequently  systematically  excluded 
whites  on  the  prospective  jury  panel,  thereby 
assuring  that  only  blacks  would  sit  in  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  George.  If  the  racial  identities 
had  been  reversed,  as  in  the  recent  case  of 
Repj  Ford,  the  perception  of  unfairness  re- 
sulting from  the  prosecutor's  use  of  peremi>- 
tory  strikes  to  achieve  a  particular  racial 
composition  on  the  jury  would  have  led  to  a 
public  outcry.  'Yet.  in  Mr.  George's  case, 
there  was  no  accountability  either  to  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  White  House  for  the 
OIC's  engaging  in  such  maneuvering  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  that  framers  of  the  new  inde- 
pendent counsel  law  will  determine  that  the 
legislation  should  focus  on  assuring  that  spe- 
cific cases  of  abuse  be  prevented  in  the  fu- 
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ture.  I  am  aware,  for  example,  of  press  ac- 
counts of  Walsh  and  his  office  profligately 
incurring  expenses  without  appropriate  ac- 
counting controls.  It  has  been  reported  also 
that  neither  he  nor  his  deputy,  Craig  Gillen, 
complied  with  the  District  of  Columbia's  tax 
laws.  And  there  is  also  the  serious  report 
that  unnamed  members  of  Walsh's  office 
grossly  violated  national  security  laws  con- 
cerning the  safeguard  of  classified  docu- 
ments and  then  covered  up  those  violations 
for  several  days.  If  these  allegations  are 
true,  criminal  prosecution  or  civil  enforce- 
ment proceedings  should  proceed  along  tra- 
ditional lines  of  law  enforcement. 

The  reality  is  that  safeguards  against  a 
repetition  of  those  alleged  irregularities 
presently  under  consideration  by  the  Sub- 
committee directly  prevents  the  next  inde- 
pendent counsel  from  repeating  the  unac- 
ceptable experience  of  the  Iran-Contra  pros- 
ecution process.  A  law  resurrecting  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  must  address  the  larger 
questions  affecting  prosecutions,  such  as  ac- 
countability, duration,  cost,  and  insulation 
from  the  use  of  the  Independent  counsel  to 
further  the  agenda  of  one  political  constitu- 
ency against  another. 

PROPOSED  SAFEGUARDS  IN  A  NEW  LAW 

I  would  argue  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  office  of  independent  counsel 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Public  Integrity  Sec- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Under  this  proposal,  the  ini- 
tiative to  determine  whether  to  undertake  a 
criminal  investigation  would  be  with  the 
independent  counsel.  He  would  notify  the  At- 
torney General  of  his  intention  to  inves- 
tigate a  certain  matter  and  thereby  assume 
jurisdiction  over  it.  The  Attorney  General 
would  then  approve  or  disapprove  this  ac- 
tion. If  disapproved,  the  Independent  counsel 
may  apply  to  an  appropriate  division  of  a 
court  with  jurisdiction  to  accept  or  reject 
the  application.  The  standard  for  acceptance 
would  be  probable  cause  with  the  court  de- 
ciding the  issue  after  having  heard  the  At- 
torney General's  position. 

There  would  be  no  provision  for  Congress 
to  request  appointment  of  independent  coun- 
sel. My  preference  furthermore  is  not  to  pro- 
vide for  a  mechani.sm  whereby  independent 
counsel  must  formally  respond  to  any  Con- 
gressional request  for  an  investigation  by 
that  office.  This  is  a  direct  response  to  the 
unwholesome  injection  of  frenzied  partisan 
politics  into  the  Iran-Contra  cases,  and  even 
into  the  courtroom.  Congressional  witnesses 
In  both  of  Mr.  George's  trials,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  former  Rep.  McHugh,  dem- 
onstrated an  astonishing  partisanship  and 
disregard  for  the  judicial  process.  Thus.  I 
would  affirmatively  seek  elimination  of  a 
congressional  request  mechanism  unless  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  independent  counsel  is  ex- 
panded to  Include  the  Congress  Itself. 

Staffing  of  the  office  of  independent  coun- 
sel should  be  with  professional  prosecutors 
from  the  Public  Integrity  Section.  Such 
prosecutors  not  only  have  experience  on 
which  to  draw  in  making  judgments  whether 
conduct  by  an  Executive  Branch  employee 
crosses  the  line  dividing  political  hardball 
and  criminality,  they  also  are  free  of  the 
temptations  inherent  in  having  only  one 
case  to  investigate.  The  office  should  not  be 
staffed  with  individuals  who  are  prepared  for 
whatever  reason  to  leave  their  primary  em- 
ployment to  assume  a  temporary  position 
that  clearly  requires  the  highest  degree  of 
professional  experience  and  judgment.  By 
this  I  am  not  suggesting  that  each  prosecu- 
tor on  the  Clair  George  team  joined  Walsh's 
staff  for  the  wrong  reasons.   I  still  do  not 
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know  what  motivated  them.  What  is  clear  to 
me.  after  more  than  25  years  of  criminal  law 
experience,  is  that  these  extraordinarily  in- 
telligent and  very  zealous  young  lawyers  had 
no  experience  of  the  kind  necessary  to  make 
the  judgment  not  to  prosecute.  Certainly, 
they  would  not  look  to  Walsh  for  such  lead- 
ership; since  not  only  was  he  without  such 
tested  experience,  but  his  travel  records  ap- 
parently reflect  that  he  spent  only  a  portion 
of  his  work  week  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  must  be  a  limitation  on  costs.  I  have 
no  specific  proposal  on  this  but  the  cost  of 
more  than  $40  million  spent  for  the  results 
Walsh's  office  will  claim  obviously  demand  a 
more  professional  cost-sensitive  approach  to 
investigating  cases  within  the  independent 
counsel's  jurisdiction.  One  of  the  great 
harms  of  such  disproportionate  spending  is 
that  the  Impetus  to  indict  someone  as  a  jus- 
tification for  the  cost  of  investigation  be- 
comes overwhelming. 

Apropos  of  the  cost  factor.  Congress  should 
consider  a  provision  that  allows  any  individ- 
ual who  is  the  subject  or  target  of  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  investigation  to  recover  his 
legal  fees  if  he  is  not  indicted,  or  if  indicted 
and  acquitted,  to  recover  his  legal  fees  as 
well.  Current  decisions  by  the  special  divi- 
sion of  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that 
hears  attorneys  fees  requests  set  an  unrea- 
sonably high  standard  for  the  recovery  of 
such  fees.  It  might  be  that  such  a  provision 
will  have  the  same  restraining  effect  as  an 
offer  of  judgment  has  in  civil  practice.  In- 
deed, something  must  be  done  to  bring  eq- 
uity to  what  is  otherwise  certain  financial 
calamity  for  most  people  and.  certainly,  all 
career  federal  employees. 

Further  on  this  matter  of  money,  during 
the  criminal  trial  itself,  the  playing  field 
should  be  made  level.  In  Mr.  George's  second 
trial,  we  had  no  money  to  pay  for  a  trial 
transcript.  The  OIC  did.  Typically,  all  gov- 
ernment employees  prosecuted  by  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  will  have  no  ability  to 
match  the  prosecutor's  resources.  It  seems 
only  fair  that  such  a  defendant  should  have 
the  same  access  to  a  transcript  as  his  pros- 
ecutors. Accordingly.  I  recommend  that  pro- 
visions be  written  into  the  new  law  that 
grant  to  indicted  employees  certain  financial 
accommodations  regarding  subpoena  costs, 
expert  fees,  transcript  costs  and  the  like  to 
minimize  the  burden  on  their  defenses. 

There  must  be  time  limits  built  into  this 
process.  Seven  years  for  Iran-Contra,  for 
what  it  achieved,  is  absurd.  Even  now.  the 
HUD  independent  counsel  investigation  is 
stretching  into  its  fourth  year.  Admittedly, 
investigations  the  independent  counsel  typi- 
cally conduct  take  time.  Instead  of  imposing 
a  time  limit  on  the  cases,  perhaps  the  tenure 
of  the  independent  counsel  himself  should  be 
limited  to  a  certain  term.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  the  investigation  would  be  re- 
manded to  the  Public  Integrity  Section  for 
further  administration. 

More  care  should  be  taken  In  selecting  an 
independent  counsel.  Retired  federal  judges 
are  men  of  unquestioned  integrity.  I  am  not 
sure  they  make  ideal  independent  counsel. 
From  what  I  can  tell  of  the  present  selection 
process,  no  emphasis,  or.  perhaps,  not 
enough  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  need  for 
lawyers  with  active  prosecution  or  defense 
experience  to  be  considered  for  these  ap- 
pointments. Retired  judges  have  typically 
spent  many  years  being  neither  prosecutors 
nor  defense  attorneys.  Their  perspective  as 
judges  is  not  necessarily  suited  to  the  work 
of  Investigation  and  prosecutorial  deter- 
minations. Standards  should  be  developed  by 
which  appointments  are   made.   They   need 
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not  be  enacted  into  law.  Of  course,  in  a  sce- 
nario calling  for  a  permanent  independent 
counsel,  it  may  be  that  the  appointment 
process  can  be  taken  away  from  the  judici- 
ary altogether  in  favor  of  an  appointment, 
with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  by 
the  President. 


ST.  CROIX  FEDERAL  BUILDING  IN 
HONOR  OF  CHIEF  JUDGE 
ALMERIC  L.  CHRISTIAN 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr,  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  a  nation 

of  laws,  institutions,  and  people.  The  success 

of  our  Nation  Is  largely  p>redicated  on  a  strong 

legal  institution  that  Is  consistently  and  fairly 

administered  by  enlightened  people. 

Once  in  a  great  while  there  are  people, 
though  few  in  numt)er,  who  achieve  such  stat- 
ure that  they  come  to  personify  our  institu- 
tions. 

In  the  Virgin  Islands,  one  of  those  excep- 
tional individuals  is  Almeric  Leander  Christian, 
the  senior  sitting  judge  of  the  territorial  court 
and  the  former  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation that  is  fully  appropriate  to  the  man,  to 
the  institution,  and  to  the  community  he  has 
served  throughout  a  lifetime.  My  bill  would  re- 
designate the  Federal  building  In  St.  Croix  the 
Almeric  L.  Christian  Federal  Building. 

Chrlstlansted,  just  a  few  miles  from  where 
the  new  Federal  building  now  stands,  is  the 
place  where  Almeric  L.  Christian  was  born  on 
November  23,  1919  to  Elena  L.  (Davis)  Chris- 
tian and  Adam  E.  Christian.  Almeric  grew  up 
in  Chrlstlansted,  attending  grammar,  junior 
high,  and  high  school  there  tjefore  continuing 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
at  Rio  Pledras  and  at  Columbia  College  In 
New  York  City.  He  entered  Columbia  Law 
School,  served  In  the  U.S.  Army  In  World  War 
II,  and  then  returned  to  Columbia  Law  to  grad- 
uate. 

After  law  school  Almeric  returned  almost  Im- 
mediately to  his  native  Virgin  Islands  where  he 
entered  private  practice.  In  the  next  several 
years  he  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  State 
Bar  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Bar,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  argue  before  the  U.S.  Third  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Almeric  Christian  became  closely  involved 
with  the  fundamental  legal  document  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of 
1954,  when  President  Elsenhower  appointed 
him  to  a  seven-memt)er  commission  to  deter- 
mine the  application  of  Federal  laws  to  the  ter- 
ritory. 

In  1962,  President  Kennedy  appointed 
Almerk;  to  be  the  Virgin  Islands  U.S.  attorney. 
The  following  year  he  married  Shirley  Frorup 
of  Chrlstlansted.  They  had  two  children,  Adam 
Gregory,  now  an  attorney,  and  Rebecca  The- 
rese,  who  lives  and  works  in  North  Carolina. 
By  a  previous  marriage  Judge  Christian  has 
an  older  daughter.  Donna  Christian  Green, 
who  today  Is  a  physician  and  assistant  com- 
missioner of  health  in  St.  Croix. 

In  1966  President  Johnson  reappointed 
Almerk;  Christian  U.S.  attorney,  a  position  he 
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held  until  1969  when  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed him  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  first  native  born  Federal 
judge  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  1970,  he  was 
appointed  chief  judge. 

As  a  jurist,  Almeric  Christian  earned  the 
enormous  respect  of  both  the  legal  community 
and  the  community  as  a  whole.  Greatly  ad- 
mired for  his  close  study  of  each  case  that 
came  before  him,  ng  lawyer  dared  enter  his 
courtroom  unprepared.  In  the  courtroom  Judge 
Christian  was  known  for  his  astute  and  pene- 
trating questions  that  cut  to  the  quick  of  an  ar- 
gument. No  one  worked  harder  at  the  district 
court  than  Almeric  Christian. 

Failing  eyesight  forced  him  in  1986  to  take 
senior  status  and  he  retired  from  the  bench  in 
1988. 

Judge  Christian  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  the  board  of  directors 
of  Legal  Services  Corporation,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Food  Commission  on  St.  Croix,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Housing  and  Urtian  Renewal  au- 
thority, the  personnel  board,  the  electoral 
board  of  St.  Croix,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
Board  of  Education. 

He  continues  to  contribute  to  his  community 
through  service  on  the  Virgin  Islands  Montes- 
sorl  School  board  of  trustees,  the  board  of 
Episcopal  charities,  the  Columbia  University 
board  of  visitors,  and  the  National  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Without  question  Almeric  Christian  is  the 
Virgin  Islands'  most  experienced,  nrxist  re- 
vered, and  most  celebrated  jurist.  He  has  de- 
voted more  than  45  years  of  his  life  to  the 
legal  profession  and  given  more  than  20  years 
to  the  bench.  He  has  dedicated  his  entire  pro- 
fessional career  to  the  law  and  to  ensuring 
that  his  community  serves  It  and  is  served  by 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  In- 
troduce legislation  today  that  would  honor 
Judge  Almeric  Leander  Christian  by  naming 
the  Federal  building  in  his  birthplace.  Chris- 
tiansted,  St.  Croix  after  this  great  Virgin  Is- 
lander and  man  of  the  law. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  USE  OF  UNITED 
STATES  ARMED  FORCES  IN  SO- 
MALIA 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16. 1993 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  4, 
1992,  President  Bush  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  send  United  States  troops 
to  Somalia  for  a  defined  purpose — to  establish 
a  secure  environment  for  tiumanitarian  relief 
operations.  The  President's  action  followed  the 
adoption  of  an  authorizing  resolution  to  that 
end  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

At  that  time.  President  Bush  emphasized 
that  U.S.  troops  would  be  withdrawn  and  the 
security  mission  handed  back  to  U.N.  peace- 
keeping forces  as  soon  as  a  secure  environ- 
ment for  the  delivery  of  relief  supplies  was  es- 
tablished. 

Since  then,  U.N.  Secretary  General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  has  proposed  a  much  broader 
and  more  open-ended  mission  for  U.N.  forces. 
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of  which  American  troops  would  be  a  part, 
than  had  been  first  envisioned. 

However,  despite  this  major  expansion  of 
objectives,  Congress  has  not  been  consulted 
by  the  administration  on  what  has  become  a 
much  expanded  U.N.  mission  in  Somalia,  nor 
has  Congress  had  the  opportunity  to  detxate 
and  consider  what  the  United  States  role 
should  be  in  this  humanitanan  operation. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  this  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  152)  today.  By  authorizing 
the  deployment  of  United  States  military  forces 
in  Somalia  for  only  6  months  from  the  date  of 
its  enactment,  the  resolution  sets  a  timetable 
for  withdrawing  our  forces  from  Somalia  after 
the  United  Nations  takes  over.  Congress  could 
extend  this  authorization  If  it  saw  the  need  to 
do  so. 

This  resolution  also  requires  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration to  report  periodically  to  Congress 
on  the  costs  of  the  operation.  The  reports  also 
would  include  a  statement  of  United  States 
policy  ob)ectives  in  Somalia  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  progress  in  achieving  those  objec- 
tives. 

This  resolution  stems  from  my  growing  corv 
cern  for  the  cost  of  the  operation,  the  risk  to 
our  troops  in  the  fiekj,  and  the  slow  pace  of 
the  United  Nations  in  organizing  a  new  mis- 
sion for  Somalia. 

By  almost  every  yardstick.  Operation  Re- 
store Hope  has  tieen  a  success.  Humanitarian 
assistance  is  being  distributed  in  many  areas 
of  the  country.  Mass  starvation  has  been 
averted  and  the  country  can  now  hope  for  a 
better  future. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  we  must  set  our  own  priorities.  Our 
Armed  Forces  have  done  more  than  the  lion's 
share  in  this  international  effort,  and  Congress 
has  a  responsibility  to  ensure  that  they  do  not 
get  tx>gged  down  in  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  full  text  of  my  reso- 
lution. House  Joint  Resolution  152.  at  this 
point  in  the  RECORD: 

H.J.  Res.  152 

Whereas  as  estimated  300.000  Somalis  re- 
portedly have  died  of  hunger  or  as  casualties 
of  widespread  violence  since  the  fall  of  Siad 
Barre  in  January.  1991: 

Whereas  international  relief  agencies  were 
unable  to  deliver  adequate  assistance  to 
those  most  in  need  due  to  increasingly  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  security  conditions,  in- 
cluding pervasive  banditry  and  looting; 

Whereas  the  Congress  expressed  its  support 
for  a  greater  United  Nations  role  in  address- 
ing the  political  and  humanitarian  situation 
in  Somalia  through  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 132  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
370  of  the  102d  Congress; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  and  United  States  officials  con- 
cluded that  intervention  in  Somalia  would 
be  necessary  to  avert  further  massive  starva- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  on  December  3.  1992.  adopted  Resolu- 
tion 794.  authorizing  the  use  of  'all  nec- 
essary means  to  establish  as  soon  as  possible 
a  secure  environment  for  humanitarian  re- 
lief operations  in  Somalia"; 

Whereas  President  Bush  on  December  8. 
1992,  began  deploying  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  Somalia  in  response  to  United  Na- 
tional Security  Council  Resolution  794; 

Whereas  on  December  10,  1992,  President 
Bush  formally  reported  to  the  Congress  on 
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the    deployment    of    United    States    Armed 
Forces  in  Somalia; 

Whereas  on  January  15.  1993,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  announced  the  beginning  of 
the  withdrawal  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  from  Somalia; 

Whereas  as  of  mid-March  1993.  more  than 
13.000  American  servicemen  and  women  re- 
main in  Somalia  as  part  of  the  Unified  Task 
Force  lUNITAF)  and  have  been  joined  by 
some  14.000  troops  from  many  other  nations; 

Whereas  President  Bush  emphasized  that 
United  States  Armed  Forces  would  be  with- 
drawn from  Somalia  and  that  the  security 
mission  would  be  assumed  by  a  new  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  operation  (UNOSOM 
II)  as  soon  as  a  "secure  environment"  was 
created  for  the  delivery  of  food  and  other  hu- 
manitarian assistance; 

Whereas  the  deployment  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  in  Somalia,  together  with 
those  from  other  countries,  have  led  to  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  delivery  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  and  has  opened  up  ac- 
cess to  more  remote  areas  of  the  country; 

Whereas  further  starvation  on  a  massive 
scale  has  been  averted  in  Somalia,  but  there 
remains  a  need  for  continuing  humanitarian 
efforts  under  UNOSOM  II; 

Whereas  in  a  report  dated  March  3.  1993. 
the  United  Nations  Secretary  General  pro- 
posed that  the  transfer  of  command  from 
UNITAF  to  UNOSOM  II  take  place  on  May  1. 
1993: 

Whereas  as  outlined  in  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's report,  it  is  expected  that  United 
States  Armed  Forces  will  play  a  key  role  in 
the  UNOSOM  II  operation; 

Whereas  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
UNOSOM  II  will  be  under  the  command  of  a 
United  Nations  official; 

Whereas  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
UNOSOM  II  will  be  asked  to  fulfill  a  mission 
in  Somalia  that  is  much  broader  and  more 
open-ended  than  the  mission  originally  out- 
lined by  President  Bush; 

Whereas  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
Somalia  are  not  now  in  a  situation  of  hos- 
tilities or  a  situation  in  which  imminent  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances  within  the  meaning  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution,  nor  is  it  con- 
templated that  they  will  be  in  such  a  situa- 
tion while  participating  in  UNOSOM  II;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  not  been  ade- 
quately consulted  on  the  new  United  Nations 
mission  in  Somalia  and  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  debate  and  consider  what  Unit- 
ed States  policy  should  be  in  the  context  of 
a  broadened  United  Nations  mandate  for 
that  country:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITIJ:. 

This  joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Authorization    for    Use    of   United    States 
Armed  Forces  in  Somalia  Resolution". 
SEC.     2.     PARTICIPATION     OF     UNITED     STATES 
ARMED  FORCES  IN  UNOSOM  IL 

(ai  Althorizatio.n.— The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  deploy  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  Somalia  in  order  to  participate  in 
UNOSOM  II.  subject  to  subsection  (bi. 

(b)  Expiration.— The  authorization  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  shall  expire  6  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  res- 
olution, unless  Congress  extends  such  au- 
thorization. 
SEC.  3.  CONGRESSIONAL  POUCY  STATEMENTS. 

(ai  Transition  to  UNOSOM  II.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  in 
close  consultation  with  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  and  the  other 
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members  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  should  ensure  that  the  transition 
from  UNITAF  to  UNOSOM  II  occurs  not 
later  than  May  1.  1993.  as  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  General. 

(b)  RESTORATION  OF  SOMALI  SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT  AND  WITHDRAWAL  OF  FOREIGN  MILITARY 

Forces.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that^ 

(1)  the  restoration  of  self-government  to 
Somalia  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
military  forces  from  Somalia  at  the  earliest 
date  consistent  with  the  humanitarian  situa- 
tion in  that  country  are  fundamental  objec- 
tives of  the  international  community; 

(2)  to  achieve  these  objectives,  the  United 
Nations  should  foster  the  establishment  of 
competent  local  authorities  in  Somalia  that 
will  enable  the  Somalia  people  to  reclaim 
control  of  their  country;  and 

(3)  the  size  and  scope  of  UNOSOM  II  should 
be  reduced  as  quickly  as  local  institutions 
and  the  humanitarian  situation  will  permit. 

(C)  WITHDRAWAL  OF  UNITED  STATES  ARMED 

Forces.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that^ 

(1)  United  States  Armed  Forces  have  per- 
formed a  humanitarian  service  in  Somalia 
that  the  armed  forces  of  very  few  other  coun- 
tries could  have  performed; 

(2)  increasingly,  however,  the  security 
needs  of  Somalia  can  be  handled  by  the 
armed  forces  of  other  countries;  and 

(3)  the  mission  of  UNOSOM  II  as  set  forth 
in  the  Secretary  General's  report  of  March  3. 
1993.  is  considerably  broader  than  the  origi- 
nal United  States  objective  of  creating  a  se- 
cure environment  for  the  delivery  of  human- 
itarian assistance. 

For  these  reasons,  and  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  promptly  restoring  Somali  self- 
government  and  withdrawing  foreign  mili- 
tary forces  from  Somali,  the  Congress  de- 
clares that  all  United  States  Armed  Forces 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Somalia  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  joint  resolution  and  their  functions  as- 
sumed by  UNOSOM  II  forces  from  other 
countries  to  the  extent  required  after  the 
date. 

(d)  Rei.mbursement  of  Costs  Incurred  by 
THE  United  States  in  Somalia.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  seek  to  ensure  that  incremental  costs 
incurred  by  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  UNITAF  and  in  connection  with 
UNOSOM  II  are  reimbursed  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  by  the  United  Nations  and 
other  members  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

SEC.  5.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENT. 

Not  later  than  2  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution  and  at 
least  once  every  2  months  thereafter  until  2 
months  after  all  United  States  Armed  Forces 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Somalia,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port on  developments  related  to  Somalia. 
Each  such  report  shall  include— 

(1)  a  statement  of  United  States  policy  ob- 
jectives in  Somalia  and  an  assessment  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  achieving 
those  objectives; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  fostering  the  establishment  of 
competent  local  authorities  in  Somalia; 

(3)  the  projected  date  for  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  Armed  Forces  from  Somalia 
and  an  assessment  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  toward  completing  that  with- 
drawal; 

(4)  a  full  accounting  of  all  United  States 
incremental  costs  in  connection  with 
UNITAF  and  UNOSOM  U; 


(5)  a  full  accounting  of  the  estimated  in- 
cremental costs  of  other  countries  in  connec- 
tion with  UNITAF  and  UNOSOM  U; 

(6)  a  full  accounting  of  all  contributions 
that  have  been  made  to  the  United  Nations 
Somalia  Trust  Fund,  and  all  disbursements 
from  the  Fund;  and 

(7)  a  statement  of  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  and  assessment  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  achieved  in  obtaining  reimburse- 
ment of  the  incremental  costs  incurred  by 
the  United  States  in  connection  with 
UNITAF  and  UNOSOM  U. 

SEC.  6.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  joint  resolution — 

(1)  the  term  "UNITAF"  means  the  Unified 
Task  Force  established  pursuant  to  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  794 
(1992);  and 

(2)  the  term  "UNOSOM  U"  means  the 
international  force,  under  a  United  Nations 
commander,  established  pursuant  to  a  Unit- 
ed Nations  Security  Council  resolution  im- 
plementing recommendations  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  dated  March  3.  1993. 


SUPPORTING  PRESIDENT  CLIN- 
TONS  HEAD  START  PROPOSAL 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  1  recently  received  regarding 
President  Clinton's  proposal  to  fully  fund  Head 
Start. 

During  the  last  reauthorization  of  this  highly 
successful  program,  I  chaired  the  subcommit- 
tee with  jurisdiction  over  the  program.  The 
nnost  significant  elements  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  that  I  drafted  were  the  establishment 
of  authorization  levels  designed  to  serve  all  el- 
igible children,  and  a  set-aside  for  quality  im- 
provement. 

The  attached  letter,  signed  by  scholars  such 
as  Dr.  Edward  Zigler,  a  Sterling  professor  of 
psychology  at  Yale  University,  and  Dr.  David 
Weikart.  president  of  the  High/Scope  Edu- 
cational Research  Foundation,  states  that 
"[t]he  proposed  investments  are  urgently 
needed  now.  both  to  further  strengthen  Head 
Start's  quality  and  to  expand  the  program  so 
that  all  eligible  children  can  participate." 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  President  has  put 
fonward  a  plan  for  Head  Start  that  embodies 
the  goals  of  the  last  reauthorization.  I  am  en- 
tering the  entire  text  of  the  letter  for  my  col- 
leagues' review; 

March  3.  1993. 
Hon.  Dale  E.  kildee. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Kildee:  We  the  un- 
dersigned enthusiastically  endorse  President 
Clinton's  proposal  to  strengthen  and  fully 
fund  Head  Start.  We  urge  you  to  work  to  en- 
sure that  his  proposal  is  approved  by  the 
Congress,  sending  a  strong  signal  to  the  na- 
tion that  our  government  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  investing  in  our  children's  devel- 
opment and  potential. 

Expanding  Head  Start  is  the  best  way  to 
guarantee  that  all  children  enter  school 
ready  to  learn.  The  program  supports  both 
young  children  and  their  families  through  a 
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range  of  comprehensive  services.  Evidence 
from  research  clearly  demonstrates  that 
high  quality  comprehensive  preschool  pro- 
grams yield  substantial  long-term  benefits 
for  low-income  children,  promoting  their 
healthy  development  and  future  success. 

We  strongly  support  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  make  the  resources  avail- 
able to  strengthen  the  quality  of  Head  Start, 
and  are  pleased  to  see  their  emphasis  on  this 
important  issue.  For  too  many  years.  Head 
Start  programs  have  been  pushed  to  expand 
enrollment  without  sufficient  attention  to 
improving  quality. 

Head  Start  has  many  excellent  programs 
and  some  that  need  strengthening.  The  fact 
that  some  Head  Start  programs  need  im- 
provement cannot  and  should  not  be  used  as 
an  excuse  for  delaying,  whittling  down,  or 
opposing  the  President's  effort.  The  proposed 
investments  are  urgently  needed  now.  both 
to  further  strengthen  Head  Start's  quality 
and  to  expand  the  program  so  that  all  eligi- 
ble children  can  participate. 

Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  support  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  full  funding  request  for  Head 
Start.  Fulfilling  the  promise  of  full  funding 
is  long  overdue,  and  is  a  necessary  step  in 
helping  America's  disadvantaged  children 
get  the  foundation  they  need  to  be  tomor- 
row's leaders,  taxpayers,  and  productive  citi- 
zens. 

Sincerely. 
Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Aber,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Clinical  and  Developmental  Psy- 
chology. Columbia  University;  Dr.  Er- 
nest Boyer.  President.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching;  Dr.  T.  Barry  Brazelton.  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatrics,  Harvard  Medical 
School;  Dr.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman  Professor  of  Human 
Development  and  Family  Studies.  Cor- 
nell University;  Dr.  Robert  Cooke. 
Chairman.  Scientific  Advisory  Board. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Foundation  and 
Chairman.  Head  Start  Planning  Com- 
mittee; Dr.  Eugene  Garcia.  Dean  of  So- 
cial Sciences.  University  of  California. 
Santa  Cruz; 
Dr.  Edmund  W.  Gordon.  John  M.  Musser 
Professor  of  Psychology  Emeritus. 
Yale  University:  Dr.  Sharon  Lynn 
Kagan.  Senior  Associate.  Bush  Center. 
Yale  University;  Drs.  Craig  and  Sharon 
Ramey.  Directors.  Civitan  Inter- 
national Research  Center  and  Profes- 
sors. University  of  Alabama.  Bir- 
mingham; Dr.  Julius  B.  Richmond. 
Professor  of  Health  Policy  Emeritus. 
Department  of  Social  Medicine.  Har- 
vard Medical  School;  Dr.  Sandra  Scarr. 
Commonwealth  Professor  of  Psychol- 
ogy. University  Of  Virginia.  Char- 
lottesville; Ms.  Lisbeth  Schorr.  Direc- 
tor. Harvard  University  Project  on  Ef- 
fective Services;  Dr.  David  Weikart. 
President.  High/Scope  Educational  Re- 
search Foundation;  Dr.  Sheldon  H. 
White.  Professor  of  Psychology.  Har- 
vard University;  Dr.  Katherine  Taaffe 
Young.  Assistant  Director.  Task  Force 
on  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Young  Chil- 
dren. Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  (affiliation  for  identification  pur- 
poses only);  Dr.  Edward  Zigler,  Ster- 
ling Professor  of  Psychology.  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 
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IN  RECOGNITION  OF  HOME  CARE 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1993 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crafting 
of  a  major  health  care  reform  bill  requires  us 
to  take  a  close  Icxjk  a  the  many  different  ways 
our  Nation  provides  care  for  our  people.  One 
important  aspect  of  this  care  which  deserves 
special  attention  is  home  care,  which  tjenefits 
people  in  many  ways. 

Most  people  who  receive  care  at  home  de- 
pend on  relatives  to  administer  that  care.  This 
can  put  a  great  burden  on  patient  and  pro- 
vider. Providing  the  resources  that  allow  a  pro- 
fessional to  come  into  someone's  home  and 
c^re  for  them  becomes  not  only  a  benefit  to 
the  patient,  but  to  the  family  member  tfTat  pro- 
vides the  bulk  of  care. 

Establishing  mechanisnfis  to  erKourage 
home  care  can  be  cost  effective.  Home  care 
can  help  keep  the  costs  of  health  care  down 
by  taking  people  out  of  expensive  hospitals 
and  allowing  them  to  recover  at  home.  In  addi- 
tion, being  at  home  can  improve  a  (jatient's 
mental  condition,  which  can  speed  his  or  tier 
physical  recovery. 

The  long-term  care  needs  of  Americans  is 
an  issue  that  must  be  addressed.  I  believe 
that  some  care  services  are  an  important  way 
to  provide  quality  support  for  people  who  need 
it.  As  we  delit)erate  health  care  reform  this 
year,  the  role  home  care  plays  in  reducing 
cost  and  improving  quality  of  care  must  be 
looked  at  very  carefully.  It  can  provkJe  a  rem- 
edy for  many  of  the  challenges  we  currently 
face. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  CARL 
HAYDEN  COMMUNITY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BASKETBALL  TEAM 


HON.  ED  PASTOR 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  PASTOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
exterxj  my  congratulations  to  the  Carl  Hayden 
Community  High  School  for  winning  Arizona's 
Metro  Region  5  Basketball  Conference  cham- 
pionship. Coach  Argie  Rhymes,  his  staff  and 
tfie  15-memt3er  team  led  the  Falcons  to  a  near 
perfect  29-1  season  and  swept  the  State 
championship  playoffs. 

Carl  Hayden  High  Scfiool  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  west  Phoenix.  Over  the  years  Carl 
Hayden  has  become  a  traditional  baskettiall 
powerhouse  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  It  pleases 
me  that  the  tradition  continues. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
names  of  those  who  made  the  Falcons'  sea- 
son so  successful  and  who  brought  victory  to 
the  students,  faculty,  administration  and 
friends  of  Cari  Hayden  High: 

Players:  Keitrick  Brown,  Gerald  Brown, 
Kevin  Hall,  Steve  Washington.  Antrone  Gray. 
Charies  Gosa,  Roy  Moody  James  Juniel,  Ozell 
Copeland.  Lonnie  Alvarez,  Gerald  Ward,  Al- 
bert Ortiz,  Regie  HiU,  Michael  Maxwell, 
Claudio  Valasco. 
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Coaching  staff:  Argie  Rhymes,  head  coach; 
assistant  coaches  Pete  Tuccio,  Mike  Mitchell, 
and  Clayton  Hatfield. 

Staff  assistants:  Ella  Hatfield,  scorekeeper; 
Clark  Harris,  Manager;  and  Jill  Jones  and 
Shane  Kedekein,  statistk:s. 


SUBMITTING  AN  ARTICLE  BY 
DANIEL  ONEAL  FOR  THE  RECORD 


HON.  AL  SWffT 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bfing  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  recent  ar- 
ticle from  the  December  28,  1992,  Traffic 
Workj  by  Daniel  O'Neal  entitled  "Unsolicited 
Suggestions."  Dan  O'Neal  has  worked  on 
Capitol  Hill,  is  a  former  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  is  currently 
president  of  the  Greenbrier  Development 
Corp..  so  he  speaks  with  the  benefit  of  valu- 
able experience  on  regulatory  issues. 

While  I  don't  agree  with  everything  that  he 
says  in  this  article,  it  is  thoughtful,  provocative, 
and  certainly  worthy  of  the  Members'  atterv 
tion. 

[From  Traffic  World.  Dec.  28.  1992] 

Unsolicited  Suggestions 

(By  A.  Daniel  ONeal) 

The  Clinton  administration  will  arrive  en- 
joying the  goodwill  of  the  American  people. 
The  new  president  will  be  able  to  use  the 
honeymoon  to  carry  out  some  of  the  pro- 
grams he  has  advocated  and  which  got  him 
elected.  We  all  know  what  the  most  promi- 
nent are:  jobs  and  health  care.  Rebuilding 
the  nation's  infrastructure  has  been  targeted 
by  both  Bush  and  Clinton  for  job  creation. 

An  objective,  not  often  stated,  is  to  restore 
the  faith  of  Americans  in  their  government. 
There  is  a  sense  it  is  not  working. 

The  first  tenet  of  this  administration 
ought  to  be:  NO  NEW  LAWS!  Or,  at  least. 
"few  new  laws."  Granted,  to  carry  out 
health-care  revamping  and  for  some  of  the 
jobs  programs,  some  legislation  is  necessary. 
In  transportation,  the  undercharge  issue  and 
the  condition  of  the  maritime  industry  prob- 
ably will  justify  legislative  attention. 

But.  generally,  we  need  to  stop  equating 
success  in  governing  with  enactment  of  leg- 
islation. Too  many  agencies  and  members  of 
Congress  view  the  passage  of  bills  as  their 
singular  measure  of  success.  Unfortunately, 
that  view  is  encouraged  by  the  popular  press, 
which  generally  has  no  inclination  to  exam- 
ine or  to  explain  the  implementation  of  stat- 
utes. 

We  have  laws  on  top  of  laws.  We  have  a  ca- 
cophony of  laws.  Our  problem  is  not  lack  of 
laws.  Look  at  the  index  to  the  U.S.  Code. 
Some  subjects,  like  economic  development, 
are  just  overwhelmed  with  overlapping,  con- 
flicting and  often  confusing  laws.  Fortu- 
nately, the  transportation  world  has  less  of  a 
problem  than  some  sectors.  It  has  relatively 
cogent  and  finite  statutes  applying  to  it. 
Yet.  even  here  much  of  our  problem  is  under- 
standing what  we  have  and  fairly  and  effec- 
tively administering  to  that.  The  transpor- 
tation of  hazardous  materials  is  one  example 
where  overlapping  statutes  are  making  life 
out  here  in  the  trenches  very  confusing. 

I  would  say  to  the  new  president,  were  I 
asked:  Go  forward  with  the  big-ticket  legis- 
lation you  need  to  push  in  the  first  100  days. 
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But.  outside  of  those  very  few  items,  focus 
attention  and  that  of  your  appointees  on 
making  the  laws  we  have  work.  One  very  im- 
portant existing  statute  for  advancing  the 
Clinton  administration  programs  for  jobs 
and  rebuilding  the  nation's  infrastructure  is 
the  much  discussed  Intermodal  Surface 
Transportation  Efficiency  Act. 

I  am  currently  serving  on  a  Transportation 
Policy  Advisory  Board  to  a  local  Metropoli- 
tan Planning  Organization,  i.e..  the  Puget 
Sound  Regional  Council.  The  maze  we  must 
struggle  through  is  incredible — not  all 
caused  by  the  feds.  But.  we  are  trying  to  im- 
plement ISTEA  locally  by  guessing  at  fed- 
eral interpretation.  Every  legislator,  regu- 
lator and  administrator  should  be  required 
to  spend  a  year  at  the  grass  roots  trying  to 
make  programs  work.  The  view  from  the  bot- 
tom is  a  lot  different  than  the  view  at  the 
top. 

An  agency-by-agency  review  of  how  well 
things  are  working  or  are  not  working  ought 
to  be  followed  by  the  culling  out  of  unneces- 
sary and  redundant  laws  and  the  implemen- 
tation with  enthusiasm  and  commitment  of 
the  ones  that  make  sense.  This  process  will 
require  the  involvement  of  all  the  people  in 
the  agencies  and  it  will  require  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Congress.  From  what  I  observe 
and  understand.  Bill  Clinton  wants  to  make 
government  work  better  and  he  is  an  inclu- 
sive leader.  He  has  the  right  mind-set  and 
the  persuasive  skills  for  this  undertaking. 

The  standard  question  consultants  tell  us 
we  should  ask  when  contemplating  change 
are;  Where  are  you  now?  Where  do  you  want 
to  be?  How  are  you  going  to  get  there? 

One  key  to  finding  the  answers  to  those 
kinds  of  questions  is  very  simple— ask  the 
people  who  know  a  lot  of  the  answers.  That 
is.  ask  the  non-political  types  in  the  bowels 
of  the  agencies  that  year  in  and  year  out.  ad- 
ministration after  administration,  struggle 
to  make  those  places  work  as  well  as  they 
can.  And  ask  the  people  out  in  the  real  world 
who  try  to  blend  federal,  state,  county,  re- 
gional and  local  programs  into  coherent  sen- 
sible results. 

The  other  key  to  knowing  which  questions 
to  ask  and  getting  some  relevant  answers  is 
to  remind  oneself  who  the  customer  is.  Who 
is  paying  the  light  bill?  And  who  is  supposed 
to  be  helped  by  this  or  that  law?  Don't  be 
lulled  into  thinking  that  a  pronouncement 
and  a  press  release  get  anything  more  than 
cosmetic  results. 

This  approach  might  be  akin  to  what  we 
now  call  Total  Quality  Management.  (Isn't  it 
curious  that  W.  Edwards  Deming,  the  guru 
for  that  concept,  is  a  long-time  resident  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area?)  We  have  all 
seen  how  the  Japanese  have  put  that  concept 
into  effect  with  a  vengeance.  Out  here  in  the 
hustings,  we  hear  that  "Reinventing  Govern- 
ment" has  become  de  rigueur  reading  mate- 
rial. The  important  question  is  not  whether 
that  book  is  read  or  whether  the  quality 
movement  is  recognized.  Rather  the  question 
is  whether  these  concepts  will  be  brought  to 
governance  on  a  broad  scale. 

I  have  seen  an  improvised  version  of  the 
concept  work  in  government  at  the  ICC.  (In- 
cidentally. Deming  up  until  a  few  years  ago 
was  a  frequent  expert  witness  before  the  ICC. 
Unfortunately,  the  ICC  did  not  give  him  any 
more  recognition  at  the  time  than  did  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. ) 

I  realize  there  are  many  other  and  prob- 
ably better  examples,  but  the  ICC  is  the  one 
I  know  most  about,  when  the  last  Southern 
president  appointed  me  chairman  of  the  ICC, 
I  had  some  notions  about  the  direction  the 
agency  needed  to  go.  Regulation  was  choking 
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surface  transportation's  contribution  to  the 
economy.  The  ICC  had  been  around  for  90 
years.  It  was  getting  creaky  and  a  bit 
cranky.  Something  had  to  be  done. 

Frankly.  I  did  not  have  much  of  a  clue  of 
how  to  get  there  or  precisely  what  changes 
would  work.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
was  broadly  written  and  provided  the  agency 
with  a  lot  more  discretion  that  It  was  using 
at  the  time. 

We  stumbled  into  an  approach  that 
changed  the  course  of  transportation  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  feel  immodest  in 
making  that  statement  because  the  propos- 
als for  change,  for  the  most  part,  came  from 
the  ICC  employees  and  other  commissioners 
rather  than  myself. 

Desperate  to  get  something  going  and 
knowing  we  had  many  intelligent  and  dedi- 
cated people  working  at  the  agency,  I  asked 
for  their  ideas.  The  day  I  was  appointed  I 
met  with  the  other  commissioners  and  with 
all  the  bureau  and  office  heads.  I  asked  that 
we  examine  our  reason  for  existence  and  de- 
termine how  our  customers,  the  general  citi- 
zenry of  the  United  States,  would  be  better 
served  by  us.  Those  meetings  and  the  many 
months,  days  and  hours  that  followed,  during 
which  we  focused  on  what  we  were  doing  and 
whether  it  made  any  sense,  produced  as- 
tounding results. 

The  old  moribund  encrusted  ICC  actually 
became  the  agent  of  change.  The  commis- 
sioners in  many  decisions  began  dramati- 
cally changing  regulation.  They  began  open- 
ing up  the  process.  The  staff  produced  some 
of  the  most  amazing  proposals— much  more 
dramatic  and  much  more  workable  than  any- 
thing that  had  been  proposed  by  those  out- 
side the  agency.  We  began  to  make  changes 
that  were  truly  revolutionary  without  any 
statutory  amendments  whatsoever.  The 
changes  were  across  the  board— administra- 
tion of  the  agency,  ethics  code,  most  aspects 
of  economic  regulation  and  consumer  protec- 
tion. 

That  does  not  mean  that  Congress  was  not 
engaged.  I,  personally,  testified  40  times  be- 
fore a  wide  variety  of  congressional  commit- 
tees in  one  year.  We  were  in  virtually  con- 
stant contact  with  the  transportation  com- 
mittees and  later  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. In  all  those  sessions  I  never  felt  apol- 
ogetic or  concerned  about  what  was  happen- 
ing. The  members  of  Congress,  once  we  ex- 
plained what  we  were  doing  and  why  it 
seemed  to  make  sense,  generally  supported 
the  agency.  And  we  freely  incorporated 
workable  ideas  from  the  Hill.  Change  does 
create  tension  and  many  in  the  regulated  in- 
dustries, particularly  some  truckers,  were 
not  happy.  But  the  taxpayers  were  getting 
their  money's  worth. 

Finally.  Congress  decided  it  needed  to  ei- 
ther sanction  or  disapprove  the  actions 
taken  by  the  agency.  One  direct  result  was 
the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  cooperation  and  coordination  to  change 
concepts.  Many  people  must  be  engaged.  I 
maintain  that  the  people  who  know  regula- 
tion of  surface  transportation  the  best,  the 
employees  to  the  ICC.  listening  to  the  people 
affected  by  transportation  under  ICC  juris- 
diction, had  more  to  do  with  nurturing  the 
huge  shift  toward  market- based  surface 
transportation  than  any  other  group. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  a  program 
that  engages  the  employees  and  management 
of  government  agencies  in  an  effort  to  make 
their  agency  responsive  to  taxpayers  and 
consumers  will  produce  incredible  results.  It 
can  make  government  work  at  no  additional 
cost.  Indeed,  it  can  do  more  with  less  as  long 
as  the  jobs  of  individuals  are  not  threatened. 
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In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  not  the  govern- 
ment employee  or  bureaucrat  who  has  failed. 
It  is  management,  the  people  at  the  top,  who 
have  failed.  One  reason  people  are  so  cynical 
and  distrustful  of  government  is  that  the  big 
bold  press  release  promises  nirvana,  but  de- 
livers only  a  trickle,  a  small  fraction  of  what 
was  promised.  This  is  another  facet  of 
"trickle  down"  that  people  don't  like.  Con- 
gress and  presidents  try  to  correct  old  pro- 
grams by  enacting  new  ones  on  top  of  the 
old.  Usually,  it  doesn't  work,  and  the  cycle 
repeats  itself.  If  we  will  focus  on  working 
with  what  we  have,  we  will  not  need  a  whole 
lot  of  new  laws.  We  just  need  the  old  ones  ad- 
ministered better.  Go  for  it.  Bill. 


QUINEBAUG  AND  SHETUCKET  RIV- 
ERS VALLEY  NATIONAL  HERIT- 
AGE CORRIDOR 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  introduce 
legislation  to  create  a  national  heritage  cor- 
ridor along  the  Quinetjaug  and  Shetucket  Riv- 
ers in  Connecticut.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important,  arid  long  overdue,  leg- 
islation. 

National  heritage  corridor  designation  will 
establish  a  management  framework  that  will 
assist  local  and  State  governments.  Federal 
ager>cies,  and  private  groups  in  preserving 
and  protecting  one  of  the  most  culturally, 
recreationally,  and  environmentally  unique  and 
significant  areas  in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  resources  that  this  legislation 
seeks  to  protect  are  under  constant  threat  of 
degradation  and  destruction  as  a  result  of  de- 
velopmental pressures.  As  the  suburbs  sur- 
rounding cities  like  Hartford,  New  York,  and 
Boston  expand,  some  of  the  last  remaining 
tracts  of  open  space  in  Connecticut  as  well  as 
valuable  archaeological,  historical,  and  rec- 
reational sites  become  vulnerable.  I  beUewe 
we  have  to  take  steps  to  safeguard  these 
areas  t>efore  they  are  lost  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  area  surrounding  the 
Quinebaug  and  Shetucket  Rivers  is  one  of  na- 
fional  significance.  The  mill  structures  and  vil- 
lages that  can  be  found  along  the  rivers 
chronicle  the  development  of  the  textile  indus- 
try in  the  United  States.  From  the  eariiest  and 
simplest  mills  to  the  grand  structures  of  the 
late  19th  and  eariy  20th  century,  one  can  see 
the  progression  of  an  industry  that  was  once 
one  of  this  country's  most  important.  The  area 
also  contains  many  discovered  and  urxjis- 
covered  native  American  and  colonial  archae- 
ological sites.  These  sites  have  provided  us 
with  valuable  insight  into  the  lives  of  the  native 
peoples  who  populated  the  area  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Pilgrims.  We  have  also  learned 
much  atx)ut  our  colonial  ancestors  who  were 
among  the  founders  of  this  great  Nation.  The 
Quinebaug  and  Shetucket  River  Valley  also 
represents  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of 
American  cultural  evolution  (juring  the  pre- 
Revolutionary  War  era,  leading  the  trans- 
formation from  Puritan  to  "Vankee  and  playing 
an  important  role  in  the  "Great  Awakening"  re- 
ligious revival. 
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For  many  years.  I  have  been  working  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  private 
groups  in  an  effort  to  preserve  and  protect  this 
unique  area.  In  1988.  as  chairman  of  the 
Oversight  and  Investigation  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, I  conducted  a  field  hearing  to  assess  the 
need  (or  additional  parks,  recreation  areas, 
and  open  space  in  Connecticut.  The  hearing 
examined  options  for  preservation,  whether 
they  be  State  efforts,  private  efforts.  Federal 
efforts,  or  some  combination. 

In  that  hearing,  we  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  mood  of  the  residents,  the  area's 
important  resources,  arxl  what  preservation 
options  might  worV,  and  their  limitations  txjth 
financially  and  technically.  The  most  important 
thing  we  learned  was  that  the  residents  were 
very  concerned  about  the  lack  of  parks,  open 
space,  and  recreation  areas  as  well  as  the 
disappearance  of  cultural  and  historical  re- 
sources that  give  Connecticut  its  unique  quali- 
ties. All  23  witnesses  drawn  from  the  environ- 
mental, government,  and  business  commu- 
nities that  appeared  or  submitted  testimony, 
agreed  that  the  potential  loss  of  important  cul- 
tural, natural,  and  historic  resources  had  to  tje 
addressed. 

We  also  learned  tiiat  Connecticut  lags  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  northeast  in  the  amount 
of  land  set  aside  for  public  recreation.  The 
northeastern  States  have  an  average  of  about 
300  acres  of  public  recreation  land  per  1,000 
residents.  In  Connecticut,  we  have  about  100 
acres  per  1,000  residents.  In  addition,  Con- 
necticut ranks  last  among  the  50  States  in  the 
amount  of  Federal  lands  such  as  national 
parks,  forests,  and  wilderness  areas  within  its 
borders.  Until  1991,  when  the  Weir  Farm  in 
Wilton  and  Ridgefield  was  established  as  a 
National  Historic  Site.  Connecticut  had  no  Na- 
tional Part<  units.  Today,  with  the  existence  of 
the  Weir  Farm,  the  National  Park  Service 
manages  2  acres  in  the  entire  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

At  the  hearing,  we  also  learned  much  atx>ut 
the  management  framework  that  the  residents 
of  Connecticut  would  be  comfortable  with.  It 
became  quite  clear  that  people  wanted  to 
maintain  as  much  local  control  as  possible. 
This  is  much  the  same  sentiment  that  was  ex- 
pressed more  than  20  years  ago  when  Sen- 
ator Abraham  Ribicoff  proposed  creating  a  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  Residents'  concern  atxjut 
the  Federal  Government  taking  control  of  the 
land  defeated  the  project.  Such  concerns  are 
just  as  strong  today,  perhaps  stronger,  than 
they  were  20-odd  years  ago. 

However,  Congress  and  the  National  Park 
Service  have  devised  an  innovative,  cost  ef- 
fective, and  cooperative  approach  to  natural 
resource  protection  called  the  National  Herit- 
age Corridor.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
National  Heritage  Corridor  established  in 
1984,  the  Blackstone  River  Valley  National 
Heritage  Corridor  established  in  1986,  and  the 
Delaware  and  Lehigh  Navigation  Canal  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor  established  in  1988, 
provide  excellent  nrHxlels  for  cooperative  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  private  partnerships  for 
protecting  important  cultural,  historic,  and  nat- 
ural resources. 

This  concept  is  even  more  appealing  be- 
cause it  does  not  call  for  the  National  Park 
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Servk;e  to  take  fitie  to  the  land.  In  today's 
budgetary  climate,  the  creation  of  new  natiorial 
part<s  may  be  difficult  to  justify.  In  addition, 
many  residents  are  op)posed  to  such  acquisi- 
tion. UrxJer  this  concept,  local  residents  retain 
control  over  the  land  and  the  National  Park 
Service  acts  as  a  technical  advisor  to  local 
governments  and  private  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  approach  has  overwhelm- 
ing local  support.  Officials  in  the  towns  that 
would  be  included  in  the  corridor  are  enthu- 
siastic about  the  plan.  Each  of  the  three  re- 
gional planning  agencies  in  the  area  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  National  Heritage 
Corridor  designation.  The  public  interest  arxl 
support  has  been  simply  overwhelming.  Over 
Columbus  Day  weekend,  1991,  we  held  a  se- 
ries of  walking  tours  along  the  rivers  and  of 
many  of  the  historic  sites,  archeologk:al  digs, 
and  other  interpretative  events.  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  4,000  people  turned  out  over  the 
course  of  the  weekend  to  participate  in  these 
events.  While  planning  has  been  going  on  for 
over  3  years,  interest  of  those  directly  involved 
arxj  in  the  community  has  never  waned. 

During  the  course  of  investigating  ways  to 
protect  the  region's  valuable  assets,  we 
looked  at  various  kxal.  State,  and  Federal 
preservation  programs,  but  found  them  to  be 
unacceptat>le  or  lacking  important  compo- 
nents. In  particular,  we  considered  ttie  Wild 
and  Scenic  River  Program,  but  found  it  to  be 
inadequate  and  too  restrictive  for  our  needs. 
Due  to  the  quarter-mile  txDundary  require- 
ments associated  with  it,  the  fxogram  woukj 
have  precluded  much  of  the  economic  devel- 
opment opportunities  near  the  rivers  that  are 
an  important  component  of  the  area's  future. 
Moreover,  it  would  have  given  significant  con- 
trol of  eastern  Connecticut's  lands  arxJ  waters 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  the  expense  of 
the  local  community. 

In  pursuit  of  other  options.  I  requested  that 
the  National  Park  Service  conduct  a  study  of 
the  Quinebaug  and  Shetucket  Rivers  valley  to 
determine  whether  the  area  was  suitable  for 
Heritage  Corridor  designation.  Staff  toured  the 
area  and  determined  that  it  had  great  potential 
for  recreation  and  site  interpretation  due  to  the 
presence  of  historical  mill  structures,  mill  vil- 
lages, and  scenic  landscapes,  but  that  further 
study  was  required  to  adequately  determine 
the  area's  potential  tor  further  designation.  A 
draft  study  was  completed  by  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Region  office  o'  the  National  Pari<  Service 
in  March  1991,  and  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Service's  Washington  office.  Unfortunately,  no 
further  action  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  wouW  establish 
the  Quineb)aug  and  Shetucket  Rivers  Valley 
National  Heritage  Corridor  covenrig  600 
square  miles  in  24  towns  in  eastern  Connecti- 
cut. The  bill  would  create  a  Quinebaug  arxJ 
Shetucket  Rivers  Valley  National  Heritage 
Corridor  Commission.  The  commission  woukJ 
be  made  up  of  19  people  including  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Pari<  Service,  State  and 
local  government  officials,  and  individuals  from 
the  general  public  representing  conservation, 
business,  tourism,  and  recreational  interests. 
The  commission  would  have  2  years  to  de- 
velop an  cultural  heritage  and  corridor  man- 
agement plan  for  the  area  that  would  coordi- 
nate existing  federal,  State,  and  local  plans  for 
preserving  and  protecting  cultural,  natural,  arxJ 
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historic  resources.  The  plan  would  include  an 
inventory  of  the  cultural,  historic,  and  natural 
resources  sites  to  be  preserved  and  protected, 
arxj  set  standards  for  the  construction,  preser- 
vation, restoration,  and  use  of  the  resources 
within  the  corridor.  The  plan  would  also  pro- 
vide an  inventory  of  the  existing  and  potential 
recreational  sites  along  the  rivers  and  detail 
ways  in  which  Federal.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams could  be  coordinated.  Throughout  the 
planning  process,  the  commission  could  draw 
on  the  technical  expertise  of  the  National  Pari< 
Service  or  any  other  Federal  agency. 

The  cultural  heritage  and  corridor  manage- 
ment plan  must  be  approved  by  the  Governor 
of  Connecticut  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 
OrKe  approved,  the  commission  will  take 
steps  to  implement  the  plan.  The  commission 
can  assist  State  and  local  governments  and 
regional  planning  agencies  in  developing  plans 
for  appropriate  use  of  land  and  structures.  Vis- 
itor and  interpretation  centers  will  be  estat)- 
lished  and  recreational  programs  will  be  set 
up.  Efforts  will  tDe  undertaken  to  increase  put)- 
lic  awareness  of  the  historical  and  archeologi- 
cal  resources  and  sites  in  the  corndor. 

The  commission  will  also  encourage  eco- 
nomic development  consistent  with  the  goals 
of  the  plan.  We  now  realize  that  economic  de- 
velopment and  natural  resource  protection  can 
go  hand  in  hand.  Also,  in  a  time  of  defense 
cutbacks  and  lingering  recession,  we  have 
t>een  made  painfully  aware  of  the  need  for 
economic  diversification.  The  recreational  op- 
portunities along  the  nvers,  as  well  as  the  his- 
toric sites,  could  play  an  innportant  role  in 
tXK)Sting  the  growing  tourism  industry  in  Con- 
necticut. New  business  could  be  attracted  to 
the  region  due  to  the  high  quality  of  life  af- 
forded the  area's  residents  as  a  result  of  Na- 
tional Heritage  Corridor  protection.  By  combin- 
ing the  expertise  of  the  National  Park  Service 
arxJ  the  regional  knowledge  of  the  local  partici- 
pants. I  believe  the  commission  could  estab- 
lish starxlards  that  balance  environmental  pro- 
tection and  economic  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  may  contend  that  the 
area  was  not  the  first  irxjustrial  area,  that  it  is 
not  the  most  important  recreational  area,  and 
that  it  does  not  contain  the  most  fascinating 
archeological  sites.  While  it  woukj  be  difficult 
to  argue  with  that.  I  t>elieve  what  makes  the 
Ouinebaug  and  Shetucket  Rivers  Valley  so  im- 
portant IS  the  unique  combination  of  resources 
found  there. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  make  a  point  that 
I  believe  many  of  my  friends  from  the  east, 
and  the  west,  can  appreciate.  Because  the 
eastern  part  of  this  country  was  developed 
first,  most  of  its  open  space  has  been  devel- 
oped and  population  densities  are  among  the 
highest  In  the  Nation.  We  don't  have  hundreds 
of  tfx)usarvjs  of  acres  that  can  be  set  aside 
like  the  great  national  parks  of  the  west.  More- 
over, as  pointed  out  in  a  New  York  Times 
story  in  July  1992.  many  individuals  and  fami- 
lies on  the  east  coast  can  not  afford  to  travel 
to  crown  jewel  parks  like  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Canyon,  Some  of  the  few  parks  located 
near  urban  centers,  such  as  Gateway  located 
in  part  of  New  York  City  and  New  Jersey, 
have  seen  attendance  skyrocket  over  the  last 
few  years  as  Americans  have  taken  vacations 
closer  to  home.  The  Ouinebaug  and  Shetucket 
Rivers  Valley  National  Heritage  Corridor,  lo- 
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cated  2  hours  from  New  York,  Boston,  Provi- 
derKe,  arxJ  Hartford,  could  provide  another 
place  of  natural  and  historical  significarx;e  for 
the  people  of  the  east  coast  to  visit.  The  posi- 
tive impacts  of  the  designation  extend  well  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  designation  of  the  Quinebaug 
and  Shetucket  Rivers  Valley  National  Heritage 
Corridor  is  an  extrenr>ely  important  measure. 
Through  this  bill,  we  will  be  able  to  protect 
some  of  the  last  remaining  open  space  in 
Connecticut  as  well  as  historic  mill  structures 
and  other  buildings  that  chronicle  colonial  and 
industrial  history  of  the  United  States.  This 
legislation  will  allow  local  communities  the 
control  they  so  strongly  believe  in  and  free  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  txjrden  of  costly 
land  acquisition.  Furthermore,  this  legislation 
will  promote  economic  development  and  diver- 
sification in  conjunction  with  natural  resource 
protection.  Finally,  It  wilf  establish  a  framewort< 
for  local.  State,  and  Federal  partnerships  that 
will  iDeconne  increasingly  important  as  the  re- 
sources of  each  becomes  more  limited.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  important  piece 
of  legislation. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  taking  the 
extraordinary  action  today  of  reintroducing  as 
one  bill,  four  separate  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Responsive.  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act.  Supertund.  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  this  Congress.  These  are  H.R.  131. 
introduced  January  5,  1993;  H.R.  540  and 
541,  January  21,  1993;  and  H.R.  570.  January 
25.  1993.  I  am  doing  so  solely  because  of  the 
referral  of  those  bills  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  In  spite  of  eariier  and 
subsequent  patterns  of  joint  referral  to  that 
committee  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  I  am  also  doing  so 
t)ecause  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
prehensive bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  will 
be  jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  arxl  Transportation,  thereby  reaffirming 
the  prirx:lpal  that  bills  which  directly  amend  the 
basic  Supertund  program  affect  matters  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  both  committees  and,  there- 
fore, will  be  jointly  referred  to  the  two  commit- 
tees. In  order  to  fully  understand  this.  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  trace  the  development  of  the  bills 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  Supertund  and 
amendments  thereto. 

Revelations  concerning  pollution  from  haz- 
ardous substances  at  Love  Canal,  NY,  and 
other  locations  throughout  the  United  States 
prompted  the  96th  Congress  to  develop  legis- 
lation addressir>g  these  crucially  Important  erv 
vironmental  problems. 

In  early  1979  President  Carter  transmitted 
his  legislative  proposal  to  Congress  which 
covered  appropriate  response  mechanisms 
with  respect  to  hazardous  waste  disposal 
sites,  spills  of  hazardous  substances,  and  oil 
spills.  This  bill  was  Introduced  by  request  by 
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the  chairmen  of  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  Merchant  Marine  arxl  Fisheries 
Committees.  H.R.  4566  and  the  chairman  of 
the  then-Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  H.R.  4571.  Both  bills  were  jointly 
referred  to  all  three  committees  on  June  21, 
1979. 

In  October  1979,  H.R.  5749,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  provide  au- 
thority to  respond  to  releases  of  hazardous 
wastes  and  to  establish  a  hazardous  waste  re- 
sponse fund,  was  introduced.  That  bill  was  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  In  November  1979  a  virtually 
identical  bill  was  introduced  which  included  a 
statement  that  nothing  In  the  bill  or  in  any 
amendment  made  by  the  bill  shall  apply  to  oil 
or  other  pollution  of  navigable  waters,  which  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee.  H.R. 
5790  was,  nevertheless,  also  referred  jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Supertund  Act 
of  1980,  however,  was  primarily  a  product  of 
two  separate  and  subsequent  bills  developed 
in  the  House.  One  bill  was  H.R.  7020.  relating 
to  damages  associated  with  hazardous  waste 
disposal  sites,  which  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conv 
merce  In  May  1980.  The  other  bill  was  H.R. 
85,  which  was  reported  by  the  Public  Wori<s 
Committee  on  the  same  date  as  the  report  on 
H.R.  7020.  That  bill  provided  for  liability,  pay- 
ment of  damages,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  financed  by  fees  on  manufacturers  of 
certain  chemical  products,  for  the  purposes  of 
cleanup  and  removal  activities  and  compensa- 
tion of  damages  associated  with  the  discharge 
of  oil  or  hazardous  substances  Into  navigable 
waters.  These  two  bills  were  designed  to  conn- 
plement  each  other — H.R.  85  dealt  with  oil 
and  other  pxjilutlon,  including  hazardous  sul> 
stances  of  navigable  waters,  and  H.R.  7020 
dealt  with  damages  associated  with  hazardous 
waste  disposal  sites — and  were  acted  ufx>n  to- 
gether In  the  House  and  combined  In  the  Sen- 
ate, using  the  bill  number  H.R.  7020  but  incor- 
porating provisions  from  twth  bills  and  provid- 
ing for  a  common  funding  mechanism.  The 
House  subsequently  enacted  the  Senate's  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  7020  without  amendment,  clear- 
ing the  measure  for  the  President. 

Pursuant  to  rule  X,  clause  1(p)(6)  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Public  Wori<s  Committee  has  juris- 
diction over  oil  and  other  pollution  of  navigable 
waters.  The  SuperturxJ  Act  Includes  within  its 
coverage  the  pollution  of  navigable  waters. 
Specifically,  It  establishes  a  notice,  response, 
liability,  and  funding  system  for  the  prevention 
and  cleanup  of  releases  of  hazardous  sub- 
starves  Into  the  environment.  Environment  is 
defined  in  section  101(8)  of  the  act  to  include 
navigable  waters  and  any  other  surface  water 
and  ground  water.  Navigable  waters  is  defined 
in  section  101(15)  to  mean  the  waters  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  territorial  seas, 
which  is  identical  to  the  definition  in  section 
502(7)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  Hazardous  substance  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(4)  to  include  any  substance  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  section  31 1(b)(2)(A)  of  the 
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Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  any 
toxic  pollutant  listed  under  section  307(a)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Pollution  of  surtace  and  ground  waters  Is  an 
inextricable  part  of  Supertund's  provisions  for 
regulation  of,  liability  for,  and  cleanup  of  dis- 
charges of  substances  Into  the  environment.  It 
Is  most  Important  to  note  that  the  Supertund 
law  does  not  include  separate  provisions  for 
discharges  into  air,  water,  and  the  ground — 
the  program  covers  releases  into  the  environ- 
ment. Hence,  every  provision  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  cleanup  of  and  liability  of  re- 
leases into  the  environment  applies  to  the  dis- 
charge of  pollutants  Into  waters  of  the  United 
States.  This  would  Include,  for  example,  provi- 
sions on  methods  and  standards  of  cleanup, 
cleanup  contractor  requirements,  imposition  of 
liability  and  penalties  and,  as  reflected  in  the 
appointment  of  conferees  In  the  102d  Con- 
gress on  the  so-called  Federal  Facilities  bill, 
surety  bonds  for  cleanup  contractors.  These 
are  some  of  the  very  issues  addressed  In  the 
comprehensive  bill  I  am  Introducing  today — 
municipal  liability,  the  Innocent  landowner,  and 
so  forth.  Any  amendment  to  the  Supertund 
Act,  other  than  one  relating  solely  to  revenue 
raising  measures,  affects  matters  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Public  Wori<s  Committee. 

The  definition  of  environment  In  Supertund 
also  Includes  ground  water.  Groundwater  re- 
sources are  Inextricably  related  to  water  sup- 
ply and  water  quality  matters  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Public  Worths  Committee,  In- 
deed, ground  water  aquifers  and  surface  wa- 
ters are  now  understood  to  all  be  part  of  a  sin- 
gle water  system.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  contains  numerous  provisions  con- 
cerning ground  water.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  over  ground  water 
was  confirmed  In  the  referral  of  H.R.  6307,  to 
reauthorize  the  Resources  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act,  in  the  97th  Congress  for  con- 
sideration of  section  9  of  that  bill  establishing 
a  commission  to  study  the  contamination  of 
ground  water  resources.  This  jurisdiction  was 
further  recognized  in  the  joint  referral  of  H.R. 
3676  of  the  100th  Congress,  a  bill  providing 
for  the  comprehensive  study  and  protection  of 
ground  water  resources.  Since  that  time  nu- 
merous referrals  have  reaffirmed  the  commit- 
tee's jurisdictional  claim  over  this  matter. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Public  Wori<s  Commit- 
tee over  Supertund  was  also  repeatedly  rec- 
ognized during  efforts  to  reauthorize  the  pro- 
gram in  the  98th  and  99th  Congresses.  Com- 
prehensive reauthorization  bills  in  the  98th 
Congress  (H.R.  2627,  H.R.  4813,  H.R.  4915, 
and  H.R.  5640)  were  referred  jointly  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and,  for  bills  which  also 
addressed  the  taxing  mechanism,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Reauthorization  bills 
introduced  In  the  99th  Congress  (H.R.  1342, 
H.R.  2022,  H.R.  2255,  H.R.  2560,  H.R.  2780, 
H.R.  2817,  H.R.  3245,  H.R.  3383,  and  H.R. 
3852)  were  all  jointly  referred  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  and,  where  appropriate,  to 
other  committees.  The  principal  House  bill, 
H.R.  2817,  was  favorably  reported  by  five 
committees.  Including  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee (H.  Rept.  99-253,  part  V).  During  the 
House  floor  debate  prior  to  House  passage  of 
the  bill,  the  text  of  H.R.  3852,  which  had  been 
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developed  cooperatively  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  other  com- 
mittees, and  which  was  introduced  by  Speaker 
Wright,  was  adopted  as  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  substitute.  The  Senate  had  passed 
an  eariier  bill  using  the  number  of  an  unre- 
lated House  revenue  measure  (H.R.  2005). 
Supertund  conferees  appointed  from  the 
House  Included  an  equal  number  of  conferees 
from  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the  En- 
ergy and  Commerce  Committee  for  all  matters 
relating  to  the  entire  Senate  amendment  and 
title  I  and  II  of  the  House  bill,  except  one  sec- 
tion related  to  an  amendment  to  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act.  These  provi- 
sions included  not  only  provisions  related  to  a 
reauthorization  of  the  1980  law  but  also  a 
number  of  new  provisions  added  to  the  act  re- 
lating to  de  minimis  settlements,  liability  of  re- 
sponse action  contractors,  cleanup  of  Federal 
facilities,  and  cleanup  schedules  and  stand- 
ards. 

Conferees  from  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee were  also  appointed  for  the  consideration 
of  title  III  of  the  House  bill  relating  to  the  Com- 
munity Right-to-Know  Program.  Title  III  of  the 
House  bill  had  been  developed  using  bills  on 
this  issue  which  had  been  jointly  referred  to 
the  Public  Woriss  Committee  and  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  (H.R.  2969  and 
H.R.  3300).  Several  of  the  comprehensive 
Superfund  reauthorization  bills  jointly  referred 
to  our  Committee,  including  H.R.  2817  as  re- 
ported by  our  Committee,  contained  commu- 
nity right-to-know  requirements  ultimately  In- 
corporated into  the  conference  report. 

In  1990,  the  Supertund  program  was  reau- 
thorized as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  The  provision  was  Included  in 
conference  even  though  neither  the  House  nor 
Senate  reconciliation  bills  had  contained  lan- 
guage to  extend  the  authorization  of  the  pro- 
gram. However,  the  measure  was  inserted  as 
a  result  of  close  cooperation  between  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation  Committee  and 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 

Superfund  regulates  and  provides  remedies 
and  liability  for,  among  other  things,  dis- 
charges of  pollutants  Into  navigable  waters 
and  ground  waters.  Significantly.  EPA  esti- 
mates that  at  least  70  percent  of  all  national 
priority  sites  listed  pursuant  to  the  Superfund 
program  Include  contamination  of  ground- 
water. In  addition,  several  Supertund  sites  in- 
volve contamination  of  sites  located  under 
navigable  waters  where  the  principal  threat  to 
human  health  and  the  environment  is  through 
pollution  of  navigable  waters.  These,  too,  are 
matters  which  fall  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

Last  month,  February,  four  Superfund  twlls 
were  introduced — H.R.  768,  February  3:  H.R. 
870,  February  4:  H.R.  1005.  February  18;  and 
H.R.  1125.  February  24— and  all  four  bills,  as 
I  would  expect,  were  referred  jointly  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee.  Introduction  of  this 
comprehensive  bill  today  and  joint  referral  of  It 
Is  in  keeping  with  that  action,  past  practices, 
relevant  precedents,  and  House  rules. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  AND  WELCOME 
TO  CHANCELLOR  RAYMOND 
ORBACH 


HON.  KEN  CALVERT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 
Mr.   CALVERT.   Mr.   Speaker,   this   Friday, 
March  19,  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Ortjach  will  be  offi- 
cially inaugurated  as  the  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Riverside — a  position 
he  has  held  in  an  acting  capacity  since  April 
1992. 

As  the  Congressman  whose  district  includes 
the  UCR  campus,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to 
congratulate  Chancellor  Ortjach,  and  to  wel- 
come him  to  our  community. 

Chancellor  Ortiach  came  to  UCR  from 
UCLA,  where  he  was  provost  of  the  College  of 
Letters  and  Science  and  professor  of  physics. 
His  academic  career— as  a  student,  research 
scientist,  teacher,  and  administrator — has 
been  truly  exceptional. 

He  received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  physics  from  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1 956,  graduating  3d  in  his  class  and 
1st  in  physics.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  phys- 
ics from  the  University  of  California,  Bert<eley 
In  1960,  and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  was  a  National  Science  Foundation 
postdoctoral  fellow  at  Oxford  University  the  fof- 
lowlng  year.  He  was  then  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  physics  at  Harvard  before  returning  to 
California  as  an  associate  professor  of  physics 
at  UCLA  In  1963.  He  has  held  two  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Foundation  fellowships  and  one  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Menvjrial  Foundation  fel- 
lowship. 

CharKellor  Orbach's  research  in  theoretical 
and  experimental  physics  has  been  supported 
continuously  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion since  1966,  and  he  has  published  nrwre 
than  220  scientific  articles.  In  addition,  he  was 
elected  the  faculty  research  lecturer  at  UCLA 
for  the  year  1989-90,  and  was  the  Andrew 
Lawson  Memorial  Lecturer  at  UCR  for 
1991-92. 

But,  to  me,  what  makes  Dr.  Ortach  such  an 
asset  to  the  University  of  California  at  River- 
side is  his  strong  commitment  to  teaching. 
After  all,  that  is  a  university's  primary  role — to 
teach.  Chancellor  Ortach  understands  this, 
and  has  postdoctoral  arxJ  graduate  students 
working  In  his  latXDratory  and  Is  teaching  a 
freshman  physics  class  this  winter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  great  persorial  pleasure 
for  me  to  welcome  Chancellor  Raynxjnd 
Ortjach  and  his  wife,  Eva,  to  Riverside,  and  to 
congratulate  the  students  and  faculty  of  UCR 
for  their  good  fortune  in  finding  a  man  of  Dr. 
Ortach's  unique  abilities  and  experience. 


THE  PAUL  LAWRENCE  DUNBAR 
WILDCATS 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1993 
Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  distinct 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Dunbar  Wild- 
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cats  from  Fort  Worth  are  Texas  High  School 
Class  5A  State  Basketball  Champions.  The 
Dunbar  Wildcats,  led  by  Coach  Bob  Hughes, 
were  an  impressive  3&-4  on  their  way  to  the 
school's  first  State  championship. 

After  nine  trips  to  the  final  four,  the  Dunbar 
Wildcats  are  champions.  The  entire  commu- 
nity has  been  longing  for  a  State  champiorv 
ship  for  sometime  and  this  year's  champion- 
ship has  been  cause  for  great  celebration  in 
both  the  school  and  the  community.  While 
many  doubted  whether  Dunbar  would  ever  win 
the  big  game,  this  year's  Wildcats  put  criticism 
aside  and  set  out  to  prove  that  they  were  the 
best  basketball  team  in  Texas  for  the  1992-93 
school  year  and  they  did  it.  And  in  the  process 
they  not  only  quieted  tfie  critics,  but  they  also 
put  themselves  in  thie  record  books  and  al- 
lowed their  predecessors  to  share  in  their  vic- 
tory. 

All  of  Fort  Worth  is  proud  of  their  accom- 
plishment. I  salute  the  rDembers:  coaches — 
Robert  L.  Hughes.  Leondas  Rambo;  players — 
Kevin  Dudley,  Bnan  Meredith,  Anthony  Burks, 
Charles  Smith,  Swarn  Lacy,  Damion  Gentry, 
Jerry  Booker,  Paul  Williams,  T.Q.  Earl, 
Dameon  Sipho,  Odell  Jones,  Samuel  Varner, 
Fred  Davis,  Anthony  Davis,  Kevin  Blakely. 
Kevin  Lawrence,  Dan  Briggs,  arxJ  Kenneth 
Hanis. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SAN  DIEGO 
MEDIATION  CENTER 


HON.  BOB  niNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  ]993 

Mr.  FILNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
recognition  of  the  wort<  of  the  San  Diego  Medi- 
ation Center  and  of  the  more  than  300  other 
alternative  dispute  resolution  programs  in  our 
country. 

Since  1983,  the  San  Diego  Mediation  Cerv 
ter  has  provided  a  voluntary  and  peaceful 
process  to  resolve  disputes  without  going  to 
court. 

The  wori^  of  the  mediation  center  is  well  rec- 
ognized and  highly  respected  In  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Diego.  With  an  agreement  rate 
of  75  percent  and  a  compliance  rate  of  85  per- 
cent, the  agreements  forged  through  the  medi- 
ation process  have  resolved  neighborhood 
and  business  disputes,  promoted  good  will,  re- 
duced the  load  on  the  courts,  and  in  some 
cases  prevented  violence. 

The  San  Diego  Mediation  Center  is  finarx:ed 
both  through  private  and  corporate  donations 
arxJ  with  funding  from  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Diego.  More  than  10,000  volunteer  hours 
are  donated  to  this  service  each  year  by  the 
200  volunteer  mediators,  who  receive  inten- 
sive mediation  training  from  the  center.  Over 
500  potential  volunteers  are  on  the  current 
waiting  list,  hopi.ig  for  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive training  and  to  become  mediators.  Pub- 
lic trainings  in  dispute  resolution  are  also 
given  several  times  each  year  by  the  training 
staff  of  the  mediation  center.  This  month  of 
March  has  been  declared  as  Mediation  Month 
by  the  city  and  county  of  San  Diego  and  by 
the  State  of  California,  in  recognition  of  the 
work  of  the  San  Diego  Mediation  Center.  To 
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celebrate,  the  Fifth  Annual  Peacemaker  Award 
will  be  presented  to  a  worthy  San  Diegan 
whose  contribution  to  nonviolent  and  peaceful 
resolution  of  disputes  is  noted  ar>d  recognized. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  worthy  efforts  tiy  the 
San  Diego  Mediation  Center  deserve  the  rec- 
ognition and  support  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  call  attention  to  the  exemplary  work  of  the 
San  Diego  Mediation  Center. 


March  16,  1993 

This  legislation  will  in  no  way  hamper  the 
ability  of  4-year  institutions  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Challenge  Grants  Program;  it  simply 
allows  community  colleges  to  compete  for 
funding  in  the  grant  application  process.  Chal- 
lenge grants  will  continue  to  be  awarded  on 
the  merit  of  each  program  application. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  expand- 
ing the  opportunities  for  students  to  pursue  ca- 
reers in  food  and  agricultural  studies  by  pass- 
ing this  piece  of  legislation. 


March  16,  1993 

Americans  in  the  work  force  and  the  important 
role  that  they  play  as  contributing  members  of 
our  society. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CHALLENGES  OF 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  FREE 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1977 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legiolation  today  which  amends  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1977  to  extend  eligibility  to  junior 
and  community  colleges  for  grants  and  fellow- 
ships for  food  and  agricultural  sciences  edu- 
cation. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
the  Office  of  Higher  Education  Programs  of 
the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
awards  competitive  grants  to  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities  to  strengthen  their  teaching 
programs  in  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences.  These  higher  education  challenge 
grants  are  designed  to  stimulate  and  enable 
colleges  and  universities  to  provide  the  quality 
of  education  necessary  to  produce  graduates 
capable  of  strengthening  the  Nations  food  and 
agricultural  scientifk:  and  professional  work 
force. 

Currently  the  eligibility  for  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Challenge  Grants  Program  is  restricted 
to  colleges  and  universities  providing  pro- 
grams for  which  t^accalaureate  degrees  are 
awarded.  The  purpose  of  my  legislation  is  to 
allow  junior  and  community  colleges  to  com- 
pete with  4-year  institutions  for  grant  moneys 
under  the  Higher  Education  Challenge  Grants 
Program. 

Community  colleges  are  playing  an  irx;reas- 
ingly  signifk;ant  role  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  our  future  work  force.  Millions  of  Amer- 
ican students  are  choosing  junior  and  commu- 
nity colleges  because  tfiey  represent  a  less 
expensive  alternative  to  the  traditional  4-year 
institutions.  And  often,  graduates  of  2-year 
programs  go  on  to  obtain  bachelor's  degrees 
from  colleges  and  universities. 

If  our  Nation  hopes  to  remain  economically 
competitive,  we  must  help  students  pursue  a 
variety  of  postsecondary  education  programs. 
Expariding  access  to  special  program  opportu- 
nities at  the  community  college  level  will  em- 
power more  students  to  pursue  these  impor- 
tant career  fields. 

I  believe  community  colleges  represent  ap- 
propriate vehicles  for  providing  food  and  agri- 
cultural training  programs.  Community  col- 
leges are  comprehensive  institutions,  commit- 
ted to  offering  academic  transfer  programs, 
career  or  occupational  programs,  courses  in 
personal  growth  and  development,  basic  skills, 
community  services,  and  counseling  assist- 
ance. Many  innovative  education  and  research 
programs  have  been  developed  by  our  local 
community  and  junior  colleges. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GREEN  THUMB  INC. 
OF  NEW  ENGLAND 


HON.  DICK  SWm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
recognition  of  "Employ  the  Older  American 
Week"  and  Green  Thumb,  Inc.  of  New  Eng- 
land. Green  Thumb  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
which  provides  job  training  and  employment 
programs  tor  okjer  Americans.  Founded  in 
1965,  Green  Thunnb  was  a  program  originally 
designed  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  older  Amer- 
ican in  the  area  of  maintenance  and  beautlfi- 
cation  of  our  Nation's  parks  and  highways.  Be- 
cause of  the  success  and  subsequent  expan- 
sion of  the  program,  today  Green  Thumb  has 
over  18,000  older  Americans  trained  and 
working  in  a  variety  of  different  fields  including 
local  government  arxJ  nonprofit  organizations. 
Green  Thunnb  is  an  organization  which  is  part 
of  the  Senior  Community  Service  Employment 
Program  [SCSEP]  and  is  authorized  by  title  V 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  There  are 
many  benefits  to  hiring  older  workers.  They 
represent  all  racial,  religious,  and  educational 
backgrounds.  They  often  bring  rich  and  varied 
employment  history  to  their  jobs,  as  well. 
Green  Thumb  helps  these  people — many  of 
whom  have  recently  changed  careers  and 
need  to  receive  salaries  and  benefits — to  learn 
new  skills  and  to  adapt  to  new  or  different 
types  of  jobs.  Green  Thumb  also  provides 
sen/ices  that  are  helpful  for  retirees  who  are 
not  yet  receiving  social  security  benefits  and 
often  need  to  rejoin  the  work  force  t>ecause 
they  require  the  finarKial  security  that  usually 
comes  with  either  full  or  f)art-time  employ- 
ment. In  addition,  many  older  Americans  are 
involved  in  the  work  force  to  pursue  individual 
Interests,  develop  new  skills  or  to  use  their 
time  in  a  productive  way. 

Green  Thumb  of  New  England  Is  an  extraor- 
dinary program  which  through  its  primary 
goals  of  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  older 
Americans  and  placing  them  in  positions  of 
employment  and  service,  benefits  not  only 
their  general  well  being,  but  provides  a  valu- 
able resource  to  communities  throughout  New 
England.  More  SFJeciflcally,  Green  Thumb  has 
placed  workers  in  organizations  in  my  district 
including  the  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  organi- 
zation of  Nashua  and  the  Crotched  Mountain 
Rehabilitation  Center  in  Greenfield. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  the  recognition  of  Green  Thumb,  Inc.  of 
New  England  arxJ  "Employ  the  Older  Amer- 
ican Week"  which  ends  on  March  21.  It  is  a 
week  which  celebrates  the  importance  of  older 


MIKE  MANSFIELD.  90  YEARS 
YOUNG 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Members  to  the  fact  that  today 
is  the  90th  birthday  of  a  great  American  and 
a  former  colleague.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 

Mike  Mansfield  has  had  a  enviable  career  of 
public  service:  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  as  a  mining  engineer,  as  a  university 
professor,  as  a  Member  of  this  body  for  10 
years,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  24 
years — 16  as  majority  leader — and  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Japan  for  1 1  years.  For  more  than 
seven  decades,  he  has  been  a  model  of  integ- 
rity and  devotion  to  the  public  interest,  a 
nxxlel  to  which  each  current  Member  of  this 
txxly  can  aspire.  As  a  paragon  of  modesty. 
Senator  Mansfield  would  not  agree  with  this 
description  of  him,  but  It  happens  to  be  the 
truth. 

To  honor  the  career  of  this  great  public 
servant.  I  am  today  introducing  the  Mansfield 
Fellowship  Act,  a  bill  that  would  create  a 
Japan  fellowship  program  for  United  States 
Government  officials.  Joining  me  as  original 
cosponsors  are  my  colleagues  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Bereuter]  and  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Senator  and  Ambassador  Mansfield  has 
often  described  the  United  States-Japan  rela- 
tionship as  the  rrxDst  important  bilateral  rela- 
tionship in  the  world — bar  none.  In  a  modest 
but  important  way,  this  bill  tries  to  better  equip 
our  Government  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
United  States-Japan  relationship. 

If  enacted,  the  Mansfield  Fellowship  Act 
would  enable  United  States  Government  offi- 
cials to  study  Japanese  language  and  politics 
intensively  for  1  year,  and  then  work  in  a  Jap- 
anese Government  agency  the  following  year. 
Upon  completion  of  the  2-year  program,  fel- 
lows would  be  required  to  return  to  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment service  for  at  least  2  years,  thereby 
ensuring  that  American  taxpayers  benefit  from 
their  investment  in  the  program. 

At  least  10  fellows  would  participate  in  the 
program  each  year.  They  would  be  chosen 
through  a  competitive  selection  process.  Em- 
ployees from  all  three  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment would  be  eligible.  The  program  would 
be  managed  by  the  Mansfield  Center  for  Pa- 
cific Affairs,  a  private,  nonprofit,  and  non- 
partisan institution  based  in  Montana.  A  review 
board,  compnsed  of  senior  officials  from  all 
three  branches  would  oversee  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Members  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation  and  the  pro- 
gram it  would  create,  as  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Mike  Mansfield's  fine  example  and  wise  coun- 
sel. I  hope  they  will  also  join  me  in  wishing 
him  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  strong  support  for  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  I  can 
think  of  few  topics  which  are  as  timely  and  im- 
portant for  the  economy  and  the  ecology  on 
t)oth  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  than  the  pros- 
pects for  United  States-Mexican  trade.  It  is  our 
duty  in  Congress  to  assist  the  President  in  the 
important  task  of  balancing  protection  of 
human  health  and  the  environment  with  the 
need  for  orderiy  economic  growth  and  finan- 
cial investment. 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement, 
or  NAFTA,  presents  unique  challenges.  The 
NAFTA  breaks  with  the  experience  of  the  Unit- 
ed States-Canada  accord  in  that  the  problems 
and  concerns  of  a  still-developing  country 
must  now  be  incorporated  into  a  workable 
agreement.  In  the  case  of  Mexico,  lopskJed 
United  States  and  Mexican  trade  policies  have 
encouraged  the  development  of  a  maquiladora 
assembly  industry  along  the  border.  In  the  last 
25  years,  these  maquiladora  plants  have 
mushroomed  and  despite  their  economic  suc- 
cess, these  2000  or  so  plants  have  done  little 
to  handle  hazardous  waste  or  provide  for 
wastewater  treatment.  Even  more  tragic  are 
the  colonias — small,  rural  communities  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  border— that  often  have  no 
running  water  or  sewerage  facilities. 

However,  with  these  challenges  comes  the 
opportunity  for  change  and  renewal.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  a  successful  NAFTA  will  assist 
President  Salinas  in  making  permanent  the 
historic  economic  reforms  begun  under  his  ad- 
ministration. Further,  these  economic  reforms 
may  help  to  alter  the  legal  and  business  prac- 
tices in  Mexico  which  in  the  past  have  ham- 
pered the  enforcement  of  the  seemingly  rigor- 
ous environmental  laws  already  on  the  books 
in  that  country. 

In  the  United  States,  the  benefits  of  NAFTA 
have  been  more  controversial.  However,  in  my 
home  State  of  Texas,  the  agreement  is  greet- 
ed with  some  anticipation.  For  example.  Unit- 
ed States  drilling  firms  are  already  participat- 
ing in  eight  contracts  calling  for  the  construc- 
tion of  22  Mexican  offshore  wells — at  a  price 
tag  of  about  S220  million.  With  the  procure- 
ment provisions  of  the  NAFTA  fully  in  place  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  American  firms  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  compete  fairiy  on  a 
range  of  government  contracts  that  will  help 
Mexico  reach  its  goal  of  5  percent  increase  in 
annual  production  levels. 

We  have  found  in  the  State  of  Texas  that 
energy  development,  it  undertaken  respon- 
sibly, can  actually  t)enefit  the  environment  di- 
rectly. For  example,  one  Texas  company  is 
joining  counterparts  in  Mexico  to  construct  an 
electric  cogeneration  facility  using  crude  oil  as 
a  fuel  source  and  then  removing  the  metal 
and  sulfur  contaminants.  This  one  facility 
alone,  will  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in 
Mexico  by  350  tons  per  day.  As  you  can  see, 
the  environment  can  be  the  winner  from  closer 
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United  States-Mexican  economic  relations,  but 
it  takes  careful  planning  and  vigilarxie. 

When  the  agreement  on  NAFTA  was  an- 
nounced in  August  of  last  year,  it  became 
clear  to  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  that  the 
timing  and  the  conclusion  of  the  NAFTA  had 
far  more  to  do  with  Presidential  politics  than 
good  trade  policy.  Former  EPA  Administrator 
Bill  Reilly  called  the  agreement  the  nwst  envi- 
ronmentally sensitive — and — greenest  free 
trade  agreement  ever  negotiated.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  fomier  Administrator,  the  admin- 
istration failed  to  address  many  important  de- 
tails with  regard  to  enforcement  and  funding 
for  environmental  cleanup.  For  example, 
measures  must  be  adopted  that  keep  border 
areas  from  becoming  havens  for  polluting  fa- 
cilities. The  NAFTA  text,  as  it  stands  today, 
contains  no  provisions  to  compel  a  country  to 
enforce  its  domestic  environmental  laws.  In 
addition,  we  need  to  work  out  adequate  ar- 
rangements for  enforcing  NAFTA  envirorv 
mental  provisions  without  sacrificing  principles 
of  national  sovereignty. 

While  the  upcoming  talks  will  test  President 
Clinton's  deftness  at  bilateral  diplomacy,  the 
Congress  also  has  a  vital  role  to  play  m  worth- 
ing through  these  thorny  environmental  issues. 
It  is  clear  that  President  Clinton  will  not 
press  for  United  States  ratification  unless  and 
until  new  side  agreements  dealing  with  tfie  en- 
vironment and  labor  dislocations,  are  agreed 
upon.  The  potential  content  of  a  side  agree- 
ment on  the  environment  is  currently  uncer- 
tain, however.  President  Clinton  has  spoke  of 
the  need  for  side  agreements  to  contain  erv 
forcement  provisions.  The  timeframe  for  the 
conclusion  of  these  side  agreements  essen- 
tially depends  upon  two  factors:  the  extent  of 
the  measures  brought  to  the  table  by  United 
States  negotiators  and  tfie  extent  of  reluctance 
felt  in  Mexico.  For  example,  some  have  sup- 
ported the  granting  of  broad  enforcement  pow- 
ers under  NAFTA.  But  Mexico  has  labeled  as 
"inadmissit)le"  any  proposal  which  grants  a 
supranational  entity  with  the  power  to  enforce 
domestic  environmental  law. 

I,  for  one,  will  not  accept  a  NAFTA  in  which 
important  environmental  considerations  are 
unresolved.  Many  others  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, including  House  Majority  Leader 
Dick  Gephardt,  have  pointed  out  that  they 
woukj  vote  against  the  proposal  if  it  reached 
the  floor  without  side  agreements  on  the  envi- 
ronment and  labor  firmly  in  place.  It  is  prob- 
able that  little  if  any  progress  will  be  made  on 
the  drafting  of  NAFTA  implementing  legislation 
until  the  side  agreements  are  finalized. 

The  Congress  will  definitely  have  an  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  finding  solutions  to  the  en- 
vironmental problems  associated  with  the 
agreement.  After  all.  under  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress  is  charged  with  setting  the  Na- 
tion's trade  policy  and  if  cooperates  with  the 
President  as  the  chief  negotiator  in  order  to 
carry  out  that  policy.  In  the  Canada-United 
States  Free  Trade  Agreement,  for  example, 
USTR  representatives  met  with  members  of 
my  committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  draft  legislation.  This  way,  congres- 
sional concerns  are  addressed  before  the  leg- 
islation is  submitted  by  the  President.  I  expect 
that  this  procedure  will  again  be  followed  with 
respect  to  the  side  agreements,  before  the  inrv 
plementing  legislation  for  the  NAFTA  is  sub- 
mitted. 
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Despite  the  enthusiasm  in  Congress  to 
make  sure  that  NAFTA  is  sufficiently  protec- 
tive of  the  environment,  we  still  have  to  re- 
member that  you  have  to  pay  to  play.  All  pro- 
posals which  call  for  greater  enforcement,  im- 
proved infrastructure,  or  actual  cleanup  have 
one  thing  in  common — they  cost  money.  In 
fact,  some  have  advocated  spending  as  much 
as  S3  billion  over  5  years  on  border  infrastruc- 
ture improvements.  Unfortunately,  the  United 
States  faces  a  budget  deficit  that  greatly  re- 
stricts our  ability  to  furxj  new  programs,  even 
for  very  worthy  causes.  For  instance,  plans  to 
spend  approximately  S300  million  this  year  on 
environmental  restoration  along  the  United 
States-Mexican  txxder  may  be  in  jeopardy. 
Administration  budget  cutters  have  even  con- 
sidered cutting  the  already  strained  figure  in 
half — a  move  that  could  strengthen  the  hands 
of  NAFTA  foes. 

Given  the  tight  priorities  of  the  U.S.  budget, 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  necessary  part  of  any 
NAFTA  environmental  agreement  must  be  a 
commitment  for  independent  sources  of  fund- 
ing. Clearly,  United  States  arxJ  Mexican  tax- 
payers should  not  have  to  foot  the  entire  bill 
for  environmental  cleanup.  Congressman 
Richardson  has  suggested  that  multinational 
corporations  should  take  a  strong  and  innova- 
tive leadership  role  to  find  solutions  to  these 
problems.  Majority  Leader  Gephardt  has  ad- 
vocated a  cross-border  levy  of  2  percent, 
pointing  out  that  current  tariffs  are  4  percent 
on  Mexican  goods  imported  into  the  United 
States  whereas  United  States  exports  to  Mex- 
ico currently  face  a  1 0-percent  tariff. 

Arxjther  proposal  offered  by  Representa- 
tives Ron  Wyden  and  Bill  Richardson,  calls 
for  the  sale  of  bonds  for  long-term  financing  of 
projects  with  paybacks  linked  to  user  fees. 
Senator  Max  Baucus  the  chairman  of  the 
Intemational  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Environment  Committee,  has  advo- 
cated the  use  of  a  temporary  border  fee  that 
would  be  capped  at  1  percent. 

In  sum,  there  is  no  shortage  of  proposals  for 
NAFTA  environmental  funding.  The  difficulty 
for  the  Congress  will  be  in  selecting  a  mecha- 
nism that  raises  sufficient  capital  but  does  not 
interfere  with  the  free  trade  objective  of  the 
agreement. 

The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
is  an  enormous  opportunity  for  us  to  create 
\obs.  generate  economic  growth,  and  increase 
the  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States. 
Mexico,  and  Canada.  We,  as  a  Nation,  have 
always  been  aggressive  in  our  pursuit  of  world 
markets,  and  as  the  world's  largest  exporter, 
we  cannot  simply  watch  from  our  seats  as  this 
historic  trade  agreement  lies  on  the  table. 

If  we  are  innovative,  we  can  develop  an 
agreement  that  is  good  for  the  North  American 
economy,  good  for  North  American  workers, 
and  good  for  the  North  American  environment. 


IRISH  CHILDRENS  BILL 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OF  MONT.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  that  would  provide  young  chil- 
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dren  from  areas  in  Ireland  that  are  affected  by 
civil  strife  with  a  chance  to  learn  in  a  violence- 
free  environment. 

This  bill  provides  funds  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  be  used  to  offer  young  Irish  children 
a  chance  to  attend  American  schools,  to  affili- 
ate with  American  children,  and  to  experience 
life  without  the  daily  traumas  of  violent  civil 
strife  that  often  marks  their  everyday  existence 
in  parts  of  Ireland. 

My  bill  also  involves  public-private  partner- 
ships, since  half  of  the  funding  of  local 
projects  will  have  to  come  from  pnvate  dona- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  peaceful  future  for  Ireland 
rests  in  pari  with  teaching  young  Irish  children 
that  they  can  live  peacefully,  without  the  ever- 
present  fear  of  violence  that  currently  affects 
their  everyday  life. 

One  of  the  great  chapters  of  our  Nation's 
history,  and  one  of  the  great  testaments  to  our 
democracy,  has  been  the  successful  assimila- 
tion of  the  Irish  into  everyday  American  life 
and  American  society.  The  children  living  in 
Ireland  today  need  to  experience  this  first- 
hand. 

For  children  living  in  Ireland  today,  fear  of 
violence  is  so  widespread  that  it  is  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
many  of  us  to  imagine  what  it  is  like  lo  never 
feel  completely  safe,  to  fear  every  stranger 
and  ever  new  situation.  But  that  is  the  daily  re- 
ality for  Irish  children.  It  has  a  terrible  impact 
on  the  lives  of  these  children.  It  effects  how 
they  make  friends,  who  they  trust  and  how 
trustworthy  they  seem  to  others. 

Americans  want  the  children  of  Ireland  to 
have  a  peaceful  future,  not  only  because  it  is 
in  these  children's  best  interest,  but  because 
a  peaceful  Ireland  is  in  our  best  interest.  Es- 
sential to  this  peaceful  future  is  the  opportunity 
to  learn  arxj  live  in  a  peaceful  environment. 
We  should  demonstrate  to  these  young  Irish 
children  that  peace  is  possible  by  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  spend  part  of  their  young 
lives  in  our  country  where  safety,  rather  than 
fear,  is  the  normal  way  of  life. 

Funds  under  my  bill  would  be  used  to:  First, 
transport  Irish  children  ages  10  through  18 
who  live  in  areas  affected  by  civil  strife  to  the 
United  States;  second,  pay  for  the  education 
of  such  children  in  schools  in  participating 
school  districts,  and  third,  provide  for  books, 
supplies,  clothing,  and  other  living  expenses 
for  such  children  while  they  are  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  offers  young  Irish  chil- 
dren living  in  areas  of  civil  strife  a  ray  of 
hope — the  hope  of  living  peacefully  and  learn- 
ing peacefully  in  a  violence-free  environment. 
It's  a  good  bill,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  look  at  it  closely  and  give  it  their 
support. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  1258 


HON.  GERALD  D.  KLECZKA 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  I 
submitted  March  9  to  accompany  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Trust  Indenture  Reform  Act  of 
1993,    H.R.    1258.   should   have   stated  that 
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Diana  Corp.  stock  closed  at  a  price  of  S7.75 
on  March  3,  1993.  This  price  has  been  corv 
firmed  by  Stock  Watch,  a  branch  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  [NYSE].  Furthermore, 
according  to  calculations  by  Robert  W.  Baird 
and  Co..  Inc..  of  Milwaukee  that  were  reported 
March  6  in  the  Milwaukee  Business  Journal, 
the  Diana  Corp.  stock  posted  a  173.9-percent 
gain  between  October  9.  1992,  and  March  1, 
1993.  Thank  you. 


ATROCITIES  IN  KASHMIR 


HON.  DAN  BURTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
horrors  Indian  security  forces  are  inflicting  on 
civilians  in  Indian-occupied  Kashmir.  In  1990. 
brutal  fighting  erupted  after  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment cracked  down  on  separatist  militants,  the 
Kashmir  State  government  resigned  in  protest, 
and  New  Delhi  declared  governor's  rule  in 
Kashmir.  Indian  security  forces  have  brutally 
repressed  civilians  in  their  campaign  against 
militants.  The  forces  have  detained,  tortured 
and  murdered  thousands  of  innocent  civilians 
for  antigovernment  activities  that  were  never 
proven. 

The  roots  of  the  current  violence  lie  in  the 
regional  tension  aroused  by  the  partition  of  the 
subcontinent  into  India  and  Pakistan  in  1947, 
the  accession  of  Kashmir  to  India,  and  the  In- 
dian Government's  refusal  to  hold  a  plebiscite 
on  the  accession.  Sporadic  fighting  between 
the  Irxfian  security  forces  and  Kashmiri  mili- 
tants has  destabilized  the  situation  in  Kashmir 
since  that  difficult  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  atrocities  Indian  security 
forces  have  committed  and  the  appalling  med- 
ical conditions  in  Kashmir  are  detailed  in  a  re- 
port by  the  Physicians  for  Human  Rights  and 
Asia  Watch.  During  a  fact  finding  mission  to 
Kashmir  in  October  1992,  the  two  respected 
human  rights  organizations  documented  and 
verified  abuses  by  interviewing  numerous  wit- 
nesses and  examining  medical  evidence. 

The  statistics  in  their  reports  are  shocking: 
6,000  people  have  been  killed  in  fighting  since 
1990,  and  2,000  killed  in  1992  alone;  2,276 
gunshot  victims  were  treated  at  just  one  hos- 
pital from  May  to  October  1992;  and  15.000 
petitions  filed  since  1990  calling  on  the  state 
authorities  to  reveal  the  locations,  conditions 
and  charges  against  detainees  have  been  ig- 
nored by  the  authorities.  The  Indian  Red 
Cross  arid  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  are  not  allowed  into  or  to  provide 
aid  to  these  detainees  and  other  desperate  in- 
nocent civilians  in  Kashmir. 

Mr.  President,  the  human  rights'  delegation 
heard  testimony  on  acts  of  shocking  brutality 
by  the  Indian  security  forces.  They  heard  of 
attacks  on  ambulance  drivers  who  were  driv- 
ing after  the  curfew;  raids  on  hospitals  and  the 
forcible  removal  of  patients  from  the  operating 
table  who  were  suspected  but  never  proven  to 
be  militants;  the  malicious  destruction  in  ob- 
stetric and  pediatric  hospitals  by  the  forces  in 
search  of  militants. 

Mr.  President,  the  delegation  found  that  al- 
most all  detained  by  the  security  forces  were 
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vrciously  tortured,  and  denied  access  to  their 
family,  medical  sen/ices,  and  legal  counsel. 
The  report  states: 

Methods  of  torture  include  severe  beating's, 
electric  shock,  suspension  by  the  feet  or 
hands,  stretching  the  legs  apart,  burning 
with  heated  objects  and  sexual  molestation. 
One  common  form  of  torture  involves  crush- 
ing the  leg  muscles  with  a  heavy  wooden 
roller. 

These  barbaric  acts,  according  to  the  report, 
are  not  only  comrrxjnly  used  in  Kashmir  but 
throughout  India. 

Mr.  PreskJent,  an  advance  issue  of  the  re- 
port provided  to  the  Government  of  India  was 
rejected  out  of  hand.  The  Government  re- 
jected the  report— based  on  the  two  highly  re- 
spected organizations'  extensive  interviews 
with  witnesses  of  all  political  tendencies  and 
ethnic  origin  as  well  as  firsthand  medical  evi- 
dence— as  biased.  The  Indian  Government 
justified  the  methods  used  by  the  security 
forces  as  legitimate  means  of  law  enforce- 
nr>ent.  By  not  erxJeavoring  to  stop  the  practice 
of  torture,  the  Government  condones  such 
brutal  methods.  The  only  case  for  which  In- 
dian forces  were  publicly  prosecuted  for  ex- 
cessive force  was  the  rape  of  a  Canadian 
woman. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  States  took  a  stand 
on  this  issue  and  pressed  for  negotiations  on 
the  status  of  Kashmir.  Pakistan  has  repeatedly 
approached  India  on  this  issue,  only  to  be 
rebuffed  each  time.  For  years,  India  claimed 
that  negotiations  could  only  be  held  on  a  bilat- 
eral basis  with  Pakistan  and  that  the  United 
Nations  had  no  role  in  the  conflict.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  there  are 
unfulfilled  U.N.  resolutions  on  Kashmir,  which 
very  clearly  justify  a  U.N.  role,  but  India  has 
refused.  However,  now  Pakistan  is  willing  to 
talk  with  India  on  a  bilateral  basis,  as  pro- 
posed under  the  Simla  Agreement  and  India 
still  refuses.  We  should  tell  India  that  the  situ- 
ation cannot  stand  in  Kashmir  and  they  must 
halt  the  horrific  and  systematic  human  rights 
abuses  there  and  immediately  begin  a  dialog 
with  Pakistan  on  the  fate  of  this  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
read  this  report  and  share  my  deep  concern 
about  the  tragedy  in  Kashmir.  The  systematic 
torture  practiced  by  Indian  security  forces  corv 
stitutes  a  terrible  crime  against  humanity.  This 
barbarism  violates  all  moral  standards  and 
international  laws,  including  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention to  which  the  Government  of  India  is  a 
signatory.  Our  great  Nation  is  founded  on  re- 
spect for  human  rights.  Our  allies  and  recipi- 
ents of  our  aid  must  be  held  to  similar  stand- 
ards of  decency,  morality,  and  humanity. 


THE  ROBERT  F.  PECKHAM  UNITED 
STATES  COURTHOUSE  AND  FED- 
ERAL BUILDING 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  an  honor  to  join  with  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation,  in  introducing 
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legislation  today  to  designate  the  Federal 
buikjing  in  San  Jose,  CA  as  the  "Robert  F. 
Peckham  United  States  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Building." 

In  introducing  this  measure  we  honor  an  ex- 
traordinary judge  who  served  with  distinction 
and  honor  as  a  Federal  judge  for  26  years 
and  as  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Distrkit  Court 
for  the  Northern  District  of  California  from 
1976  to  1988. 

Bob  Peckham  was  a  man  of  integrity,  in> 
mense  courtesy,  and  consideration.  He  treated 
all  in  his  court  with  gentility  and  civility.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  the  unpopular  stand  to 
protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  least  in- 
fluential in  our  society. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  without  Bob  Peckham's 
dedication  and  persistence  there  would  not 
exist  a  Federal  buikJing  and  courthouse  in  San 
Jose.  Bob's  dream  for  many  years  was  to  es- 
tablish a  full-service  Federal  district  court  in 
San  Jose.  Early  on,  Bob  recognized  the  po- 
tential of  the  San  Jose  area. 

San  Jose  is  now  the  largest  city  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  the  11th  largest  city  in 
the  country  and  the  center  of  the  technological 
economic  explosion.  We  needed,  then  and 
now,  to  have  a  full  service  district  court.  Bob's 
vision  and  dedication  provided  it. 

Judge  Peckham  was  a  judicial  innovator.  As 
chief  judge  he  introduced  various  programs  to 
improve  the  quality  of  practice  before  the  court 
and  to  make  the  court  rrwre  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  bar.  His  innovations  are  now  rec- 
ognized and  emulated  in  other  courts  across 
the  country.  Bob's  passion  for  the  law  led  him 
to  visit  countries  around  the  world  to  lecture 
on  the  American  legal  system. 

The  naming  of  San  Jose's  Federal  Building 
and  Courthouse  in  Judge  Peckham's  honor  is 
right  and  proper.  The  Santa  Clara  County  Bar 
Association  enthusiastically  supports  the  bill. 
The  San  Jose  City  Council  has  unaninnously 
endorsed  the  p>roposal. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  known  Bob 
Peckham  as  a  friend  for  over  30  years.  I  re- 
gard the  designation  of  the  Federal  building 
arxl  courthouse  in  his  honor  as  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  exemplary  life  lived  by  Robert 
Peckham,  as  a  person  and  as  a  judge.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues  in  en- 
acting into  law  the  resolution  being  introduced 
today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  O'SULLIVAN 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  honor 
Paul  O'Sullivan,  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
Emerald  of  the  Year  Award  given  by  the  Em- 
erald Association  of  Putnam  County.  Each 
year  this  award  goes  to  a  member  who  by  his 
or  her  dedication  has  contributed  to  the  well 
being  of  the  Emerald  Association. 

Paul,  a  true  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  hails 
from  Feenagh,  County  Limerick.  He  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1957  and  resided  in 
the  Inwood  section  of  Manhattan.  In  1972,  he 
and  his  family  moved  to  Mahopac  in  Putnam 
County.  Paul  and  his  wife  Margaret  are  the 
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proud  parents  of  four  children,  Paul,  Timothy, 
Carmel,  and  Brenda. 

Over  the  years  Paul  has  worked  ener- 
getically to  promote  Irish  culture.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Westchester/Putnam  St.  Patrick's 
Day  Parade,  a  position  he  has  hekJ  for  the 
past  13  years.  In  1989.  he  led  the  parade  as 
grand  marshall.  an  honor  he  richly  deserved. 
He  is  the  former  president  of  the  Westchester/ 
Putnam  Gaels  Football  Club  and  the  Emerakj 
Associatbn  of  Putnam  County  and  continues 
to  be  an  active  member  in  tx)th  organizations. 

In  presenting  Paul  with  the  Emerakj  of  the 
Year  Award  we  acknowledge  with  ttianks  his 
contribution  and  untiring  effort  to  promote  Irish 
culture  in  the  community.  His  continued  dedi- 
catwn  and  devotion  exemplify  his  tnje  Irish 
spirit.  So  to  Paul  and  his  family,  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  continued  fieatth  and 
happiness. 


CONCERNS  ABOUT  SKOPJE 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  EUOT  L  ENGa 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  16.  1993 
Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  reports  in- 
dicate that  the  former  Yugoslav  repuWk:  of 
Macedonia  will  be  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions using  a  name  that  is  acceptabie  to  both 
the  Greek  Government  and  the  govemment  of 
Skopje.  I  support  this  arrangement  if  the 
Greek  Government  is  willing  to  accept  it.  How- 
ever, I  am  concerned  about  two  outstanding 
issues.  The  Skopje  Govemment  must  de- 
nourx;e  any  claim  to  surrounding  nations'  terri- 
tory and  its  constitution  must  be  crystal  clear 
on  this  matter.  The  potential  for  conflct  in  this 
region  is  too  great  to  leave  any  misunder- 
standing about  Skopje's  territorial  claims, 
present  or  future. 

The  Greek  Government  is  legitimately  corv 
cerned  about  territorial  claims  the  Skopje  Gov- 
ernment might  have.  Opposing  territorial 
claims  in  the  region  have  spari^ed  wars  in  the 
past.  We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  ensure 
that  they  do  not  do  so  again  in  the  future. 

My  second  concern  involves  the  large  Alba- 
nian minority  in  the  former  Yugoslav  repuWk; 
of  Macedonia.  Reports,  brought  to  light  by 
lllyria  and  the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
caucus,  indrcate  that  members  of  the  ethnic 
Albanian  community  have  been  harassed  and 
denied  their  political  rights  simply  on  the  basis 
of  their  ethnicity.  While  the  persecution  of  Al- 
banians in  Kosovo  is  well  known,  the  inter- 
national community  must  not  forget  about  the 
situation  in  the  former  Yugoslav  republic  of 
Macedonia.  No  one's  basic  human  rights 
should  be  taken  away  there  either. 


IMPROVING  THE  SAFETY  OF 
INLAND  TUGS  AND  BARGES 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 
Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  improve  the  safety  of  inland 
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tugs,  towtx)ats,  and  barges.  This  proposal  is 
nearly  identical  to  legislation  which  passed  the 
House  by  voice  vote  on  September  9,  1992. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  failed  to  take  action 
on  this  proposal  before  the  end  of  the  102d 
Congress. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  close  a  loophole  in 
U.S.  maritime  safety  laws.  Under  current  law, 
seamen  employed  on  merchant  vessels  of  at 
least  100  gross  tons  are  required  to  hold  mer- 
chant mariner  documents,  with  one  exception. 
That  exception  applies  to  tugs  and  barges  op- 
erating on  our  navigable  rivers  and  lakes. 

Coast  Guard  estimates  IrxJicate  that  this  is 
a  very  large  looptwle.  According  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  there  are  approximately  30,000  un- 
documented seamen  employed  on  the  over 
3,300  tugs  and  towtx>ats  that  operate  on  the 
25,000  miles  of  U.S.  inland  waters.  These 
vessels  handle  everything  from  coal,  to  petro- 
leum products,  to  chemicals.  Given  the  large 
number  of  tugs  and  the  types  of  cargoes  irv 
volved,  there  is  significant  potential  for  a  major 
environmental  accident. 

Requiring  these  30,000  seamen  to  obtain 
merchant  mariners'  documents  will  improve 
maritime  safety  two  ways.  First,  each  seaman 
will  have  to  meet  certain  minimum  require- 
ments in  order  to  obtain  a  document.  These 
include  age  and  citizenship  requirements,  drug 
testing,  arxl  criminal  background  checks.  This 
will  enable  the  Coast  Guard  to  keep  individ- 
uals with  drug  and  ateohol  problems  out  of  the 
industry.  Second,  requiring  seamen  to  carry 
documentation  allows  the  Coast  Guard  to  re- 
voke the  documentation  of  individuals  who 
commit  acts  of  incompetence,  misconduct,  or 
negligence  on  the  job.  This  will  allow  the 
Coast  Guard  to  remove  bad  players  from  the 
industry. 

In  summary,  my  proposal  will  improve  mari- 
time safety  on  U.S.  inland  waters  by  prevent- 
ing irxjividuals  with  drug  and  alcohol  problems 
from  entering  the  industry  and  filtering  out  in- 
competent or  negligent  individuals.  This  bill  is 
long  overdue  and  I  urge  all  Members  to  sup- 
port it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REAR  ADM.  BILL 
VINCENT 


HON.  JAMES  T.  WALSH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  and  honor  Rear  Adm.  Bill  Vincent, 
U.S.  Navy,  as  he  retires  upon  completion  of 
31  years  of  service  to  the  Navy  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

A  native  of  Syracuse,  NY,  he  graduated 
from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1962  and 
subsequently  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
aeronautk:al  engineering  from  the  Naval  Post- 
graduate School  as  well  as  graduating  with 
distinction  from  the  Naval  War  College  and  the 
Defense  Systems  Management  College. 

A  distinguished  professional.  Admiral  Vin- 
cent currently  commands  the  Defense  Sys- 
tems Management  College.  He  has  brought  a 
wealth  of  acquisition  experience  and  excel- 
lence to  the  vital  task  of  training  the  Defense 
Department's  next  generation  of  weapons  sys- 
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tem  program  managers,  having  previously 
served  as  the  program  executive  officer  for  Air 
ASW,  assault  and  special  mission  programs, 
program  manager  for  the  P-3  Aircraft,  as  well 
as  other  related  positions  at  the  Naval  Air  Sys- 
tems Command,  U.S.  Mission,  NATO,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Operationally,  Admiral  VirKent  has  com- 
manded Patrol  Wing  2  at  NAS,  Bartjers  Point, 
VP-44  at  NAS,  Brunswick,  and  partk:ipated  in 
five  Southeast  Asia  deployments,  flying  market 
time  operations. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  be  familiar  with 
Admiral  Vincent's  recent  contributions  in 
chairing  the  section  800  panel  on  streamlining 
acquisition  laws.  Should  we  succeed  in  re- 
forming the  Defense  acquisition  process,  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  in  no  small  part  due  to  Admiral 
Vincent's  superb  efforts. 

A  man  of  Admiral  Vincent's  talent  and  integ- 
rity is  rare  irxleed,  and  while  his  honorable 
service  will  be  genuinely  missed  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  today  to  recognize  him  before 
my  colleagues,  and  to  wish  him  "Fair  Winds 
arid  Following  Seas"  as  he  brings  to  a  close 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  the  U.S. 
naval  service. 
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districts  and  who  want  to  do  something  to  sup- 
plement employment  opportunities  to  join  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

Allowing  accelerated  payments  of  Gl  bill 
benefits  will  permit  eligible  veterans  to  use 
their  tjenefits  for  high-cost,  short-term  courses 
that  they  would  not  ordinarily  have  access  to. 


GI  BILL  ACCELERATED  PAYMENTS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  U 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  that  will  allow  accelerated 
payments  of  veterans  educational  t)enefits 
urxler  the  Montgomery  Gl  bill.  This  is  an  inv- 
portant  proposal  which  will  go  a  long  way  to 
increasing  the  education  opportunities  avail- 
able for  this  Nation's  veterans. 

I  have  introduced  this  legislation  on  behalf 
of  my  constituent  William  Chris  Smith  of  Blue- 
fiekJ,  WV.  Last  year,  Mr.  Smith  confronted  me 
with  a  dilemma.  He  wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  his  Gl  bill  tienefits.  but  did  not  want  to  at- 
tend college.  He  wanted  to  be  able  to  use  his 
benefits  to  attend  a  truck  driving  school.  Truck 
driving  schools  are  generally  high-cost,  short- 
term  courses. 

As  the  program  currently  exists,  tjenefits  are 
paid  out  in  monthly  increments  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  Such  a  payment  scheme  is 
to  the  disadvantage  of  veterans  wtio  want  to 
attend  high-cost,  short-term  courses.  The 
course  may  only  last  6  or  8  weeks,  but  cost 
several  thousand  dollars.  The  current  payment 
scheme  does  not  allow  the  veteran  to  collect 
enough  benefits  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
course.  My  legislation  would  allow  the  veteran 
to  collect  the  benefits  to  which  he  is  eligible  up 
front,  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  the  course, 
once  he  has  enrolled. 

This  legislation  will  do  much  to  assist  cur- 
rently unemployed  veterans  to  tje  productive 
members  of  the  work  force.  Many  veterans 
want  to  work  but  just  do  not  have  the  nec- 
essary skills  to  obtain  good  paying  jobs,  nor 
are  they  able  to  attend  school  full  time.  My  b)ill 
will  help  veterans  learn  a  trade  and  earn  a 
paycheck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  all  my  colleagues 
who  are  concerned  atxjut  the  veterans  in  their 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  CONRAD 


HON.  JANE  HARMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1993 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  nr>e  in  congratulating  one  of  my 
constituents,  Paul  Conrad,  who  will  be  retiring 
March  31  after  29  years  of  dedicated  service 
as  a  political  cartoonist  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Paul  Conrad  has  earned  much  acclaim  for 
his  prolific  humor  and  witty  commentary  on  the 
Nation's  political  countenance.  Whether  it  be 
in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council,  Sacramento, 
Capitol  Hill,  or  the  White  House,  the  debate 
among  politkiians  has  been  whether  one 
would  rather  appear  in  the  obituaries  or  in  a 
Paul  Conrad  cartoon.  His  satirical  material 
landed  him  on  Nixon's  Enemies  List  in  1973, 
yet  ironk^ally,  he  was  vindicated  by  receiving 
the  Richard  M.  Nixon  chair  at  Whittier  College 
5  years  later. 

During  his  career  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Paul  has  been  awarded  Pulitzer  Prizes 
in  1971  and  1984  for  his  outstanding  portray- 
als of  the  idiosyncrasies  in  the  social  and  polit- 
ical arena.  In  1988,  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists/Sigma  Delta  Chi  [SDX]  presented 
him  with  his  sixth  Distinguished  Service  Award 
for  Editorial  Cartooning.  As  of  yet,  he  is  the 
only  journalsf  to  be  awarded  this  honor  on  six 
different  occasions  in  any  category.  Further- 
more, he  has  won  two  Overseas  Press  Club 
awards,  and  has  also  t>een  acknowledged  na- 
tionally by  receiving  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Joumalism  Award  on  three  occasions.  His 
publicatkins  include  "Drawn  and  Quartered, ' 
"The  Gang  of  Eight,"  "Pro  and  Conrad,"  and 
"The  King  and  Us." 

Fortunately  for  Paul's  fans,  myself  among 
them,  his  work  will  continue  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  public.  His  cartoons  will  still  be  distributed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  and  will 
appear  biweekly  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Moreover,  Paul  intends  to  keep  active  by 
working  on  a  txx)k  of  his  finest  works  since  he 
came  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  a  friend,  Paul  Conrad,  and 
for  his  enrichment  of  us  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CUSTER  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BASKETBALL  TEAM 


HON.  TIM  JOHNSON 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  woukj  like  to  take  just  a  moment  of  the 
House's  time  to  acknowledge  the  enormous 
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success  of  the  Custer  High  School  basketball 
team.  The  Custer,  South  Dakota  Wildcats  re- 
cently won  the  State  A  basketball  title  with  a 
65  to  58  victory  over  Lennox  High  School. 
Custer  has  now  participated  in  each  of  the  last 
six  State  baskett>all  tournaments  and  has 
competed  in  a  record  five  successive  cham- 
pionship games.  The  WikJcats  are  led  by  head 
coach  Larry  Luitjens,  who  has  compiled  a  re- 
mart<able  record  of  success  over  his  27  years 
of  coaching  and  his  20  years  at  Custer  High 
School.  Coach  Luitjens  was  assisted  by  coach 
Neal  Seiger  and  the  entire  program  is  sup- 
ported by  superintendent  Tom  Martin,  prirwipal 
Dean  Keith,  and  athletic  director  Dave 
Versteeg.  Team  managers  are  Tanner  White, 
Todd  Molitor,  John  Stahl,  Phil  Preston.  Jen- 
nifer Schleining,  and  Alisha  Schleining. 

Helping  to  sustain  a  high  level  of  enthu- 
siasm for  this  program  at  Custer  has  been  the 
Custer  High  School  cheerleaders.  Their  ad- 
viser is  Cherry  Luitjens,  and  the  cheerleading 
was  ably  performed  by  Joelle  Wisler,  Amy 
Knudson,  Wendy  Prince,  Laura  Grat)lander, 
Angle  Hazlett,  and  Comfort  Kuper.  The  great- 
est credit,  of  course,  goes  to  the  young  men 
on  the  Custer  basketball  team.  Seniors  Lane 
Ostenson,  Derek  Ballard,  Jim  Tullo,  Paul 
Schaffer,  Tom  Carda,  Jason  Virtue,  and  Louie 
Bordeaux.  Juniors  are  Rusty  Woodward,  Josh 
Noem,  Will  Gosch,  Billy  Dorton,  and  Mark 
Lyndoe. 

The  school  officials  and  the  young  men  arxJ 
women  involved  in  Custer  High  School's  great 
success  are  representative  of  the  finest  talent 
and  wori<  ethic  in  our  Nation,  and  their  victory 
as  well  as  the  character  that  made  the  victory 
possible  deserve  our  highest  commendation. 


THE  BROOKLYN  IRISH-AMERICAN 
PARADE 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1993 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  Brooklyn 
Irish-American  Parade,  which  is  holding  its 
1 8th  annual  parade  this  year. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  parade  is  the  Irish 
Contribution  to  Education,  and  is  dedicated  to 
Patrick  Daly,  the  late  principal  of  P.S.  15  in 
Brooklyn,  who  gave  his  life  for  his  students. 

In  addition,  it  honors  the  memory  of  Rrchard 
Henry,  a  founding  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
Irish-American  Parade  Committee,  a  native 
Irishman  who  promoted  Irish  culture  in  New 
York  City.  The  Reverend  Monsignor  OToole, 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Church  in  Bay  Ridge, 
Brooklyn,  will  be  the  Grand  Marshal. 

The  parade  takes  place  on  the  historic  site 
of  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn,  in  which  many  Irish 
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freedom  fighters  gave  their  lives  during  the 
American  Revolution. 

It  is  a  celebration  and  appreciation  of  the 
Irish-American  community  in  Brooklyn,  whose 
cultural  and  historical  accomplishments  have 
contributed  to  New  York  City's  diversity  and 
richness.  This  influence  is  particularty  evident 
in  our  education  system,  including  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

I  wish  all  the  participants  the  t)est  of  luck. 


ROBERT  F.  PECKHAM  U.S.  COURT- 
HOUSE AND  FEDERAL  BUILDING 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16. 1993 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  join- 
ing my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Representative  Don  Edwards,  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  designate  the  U.S.  court- 
house in  San  Jose,  CA  as  the  "Robert  F. 
Peckham  United  States  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Building." 

This  action  will  honor  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing memt)ers  of  our  Federal  judiciary;  a 
man  whose  legacy  of  integrity,  compassion, 
and  justice  have  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
Federal  judiciary  and  on  the  Nation. 

When  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Robert 
Peckham  passed  away  last  month,  this  Nation 
lost  a  jurist  of  unmatched  dedication  and  skill. 
San  Jose,  CA  lost  an  individual  who  was  a 
vital  part  of  our  community  for  almost  a  half 
century.  Both  Mr.  Edwards  and  I  lost  a  treas- 
ured friend. 

Bob  Peckham  was  born  in  San  Francisco 
on  Uowember  3,  1920,  and  was  raised  in  Pato 
Alto.  In  many  ways,  law  was  the  Peckfiam 
family  business.  Both  his  father  and  grand- 
father were  lawyers,  his  grandfather  having 
served  as  a  county  judge  in  Santa  Cruz. 

His  uncle,  J.B.  Peckham,  was  an  attorney 
and  a  legendary  figure  among  Japanese- 
Americans  in  my  hometown  of  San  Jose.  Dur- 
ing Worid  War  II,  when  we  were  forced  from 
our  homes  on  the  west  coast  and  into  interrv 
ment  camps  along  with  120,000  other  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry,  many  lost  the 
homes,  farms,  and  businesses  they  had  strug- 
gled to  build. 

Those  of  us  in  San  Jose,  however,  truly  had 
a  guardian  angel  in  J.B.  Peckham.  Immigrants 
from  Asia  were  prohibited  from  owning  prop- 
erty at  the  time,  so  they  turned  to  Mr. 
Peckham.  He  held  their  businesses,  farms, 
arxJ  homes  in  trust  until  their  oldest  native- 
tx)m  children  reached  the  age  of  21  and  could 
assume  ownership. 

Legally,  he  could  have  sold  the  property — 
and  many  attorneys  in  California  did  so.  But 
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Mr.  Peckham's  careful  stewardship  ensured 
that,  when  we  returned  home,  our  community 
remained  intact.  He  is  given  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  fact  that  San  Jose's  Japantown  re- 
mains a  thriving  neighborhood  to  this  day. 

That  kind  of  dedication  to  the  prindptes  of 
faimess,  equality,  and  justice  run  throughout 
the  career  of  Bob  Peckham,  as  well. 

As  a  Federal  district  court  judge  in  the 
northem  district  of  California  since  1971,  and 
the  district's  chief  judge  from  1976  to  1988, 
Bob  Peckham  established  himself  as  an  im- 
placable enemy  of  discrimination. 

For  21  years,  he  presided  over  the  desegre- 
gation of  the  San  Jose  Unified  School  District. 
For  the  past  20  years,  he  presided  over  the 
desegregation  of  the  San  Francisco  Police  De- 
partment. 

In  1 989,  he  ordered  ttie  State  Department  to 
issue  a  passport  to  an  Irish  woman  who  had 
tjeen  denied  citizenship.  Her  motfier  was  an 
American,  but  at  the  time  she  was  bom,  only 
fathers  couW  transmit  ttieir  U.S.  citizenship  to 
their  children. 

Legislation  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress, 
the  Equity  in  Citizenship  Act,  was  designed  to 
codify  that  decision.  It  has  t)een  reintroduced 
in  this  Congress  as  H.R.  286,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  soon  become  law. 

In  1972,  the  Stanford  Daily  was  ttie  subject 
of  a  police  raid  in  an  effort  to  seize  a  report- 
er's notes.  It  was  Bob  Peckham's  decision  that 
declared  such  raids  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
violation  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

These  and  other  landmark  decisions  clearty 
estatilished  him,  in  the  words  of  William 
Ingram,  his  successor  as  chief  judge  of  the 
nortfiem  California  Federal  distrrct  court,  as 
"one  of  ttie  giants  of  the  Federal  judiciary." 
The  legal  community  knew  him  as  a  scru- 
pulously fair  and  intellectually  brilliant  judge, 
reflected  by  "American  Lawyer"  magazine's 
decision  to  name  him  ttie  best  Federal  trial 
judge  in  the  9th  circuit. 

Bob  Pecktwm's  daughters,  Ann  and  Sara, 
have  lost  a  devoted  father.  His  wife,  Carol, 
has  lost  a  tjeloved  hust)arKl.  This  Nation  tias 
lost  a  voice  for  justice  and  equality  that  cannot 
be  replaced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  frequently  sakj  that  the 
United  States  Is  a  Nation  of  laws  rather  than 
a  Nation  of  men.  One  of  the  reasons  we  can 
proudly  proclaim  that  principle  is  thiat  people 
like  Bob  Peckham  continue  to  dedicate  ttieir 
lives  to  preserving  the  integrity  of  our  laws  and 
the  fabric  of  our  democracy.  I  can  think  of  rro 
more  fitting  memorial  to  his  life  and  work  than 
naming  the  San  Jose  Federal  courthouse  in 
his  menrKDry. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukJ  like  to  thank 
my  good  friend  Representative  Edwards  for 
his  efforts  on  this  legislation.  I  hope  that  we 
can  bring  it  quickly  to  the  floor. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Lead- 
ing the  Senate  in  its  prayer  today  to 
the  Creator  of  life  and  life  eternal  will 
be  the  Senate  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson. 

Dr.  Halverson. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Come  unto  me.  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
re5<.— Matthew  11:28. 

Gracious  God.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
the  kind  invitation  of  Jesus  speaks  to 
our  condition.  One  of  the  burdens  com- 
mon to  human  nature  is  that  of  hiding 
something  about  ourselves  from  others. 
All  of  us  have  personal  secrets — a  de- 
sire, a  fault,  a  failure,  a  habit,  a  sin. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  discovered  in  this 
secret  and  are  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
its  discovery.  Often,  the  struggle  is  de- 
bilitating and  futile.  No  matter  how 
hard  we  try.  the  secret  prevails. 

Loving  God,  help  us  to  realize  we 
have  no  secrets  from  You.  You  know  us 
infinitely  better  than  we  know  our- 
selves, and  we  cannot  hide  from  You. 
Help  us  heed  Jesus"  invitation  to  come 
to  Him  when  we  "labour  and  are  heavy 
laden.  "  Help  us  to  count  on  His  under- 
standing. His  love.  His  forgiveness.  His 
renewal.  Help  us  to  stop  hiding  by  com- 
ing to  Him  and  finding  His  rest.  His 
peace. 

In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  and 
Members  of  the  Senate,  this  morning 
there  will  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness until  11:30  a.m.  Under  the  order,  a 
number  of  Senators  will  be  recognized 
to  address  the  Senate  for  specific  time 
periods. 

At  11:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  460.  the  voter  reg- 
istration bill.  There  will  be  30  minutes 
of  debate  between  11:30  a.m.  and  noon, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  between 
Senators  Ford  and  McConnell. 


At  noon,  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  voter 
registration  bill;  that  is,  to  end  the  fili- 
buster on  that  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  filing  of  amend- 
ments relative  to  the  bill  and  prior  to 
the  cloture  vote,  first-degree  amend- 
ments may  be  filed  until  10:15  a.m.;  sec- 
ond-degree amendments  may  be  filed 
until  11:30  a.m. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  there 
will  be  another  cloture  vote  to  attempt 
to  terminate  the  filibuster  of  the  bill 
at  noon  today. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  leader  time 
and  I  reserve  all  of  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  apologizes.  Leadership  time  is 
reserved  based  on  an  order  entered 
yesterday. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  entered  yesterday,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business. 

Mr.  Thurmond,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  is  recognized  to 
speak  for  up  to  10  minutes. 


PRESIDENT  CLINTONS  DEFENSE 
BUDGET  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  discuss  President  Clin- 
ton's defense  budget  proposal  and  its 
importance  to  our  Nation,  our  allies, 
and  our  future. 

On  February  17.  President  Clinton  re- 
leased a  broad  overview  of  his  eco- 
nomic stimulus  proposals  in  a  docu- 
ment called  "A  Vision  of  Change  for 
America."  Within  this  document  the 
President  outlined  his  agenda  and  his 
plan  for  the  future.  It  is  a  welcome 
first  step  in  his  responsibility  of  in- 
forming the  American  people  of  his 
views  on  where  we.  as  a  nation,  should 
be  heading.  I  look  forward  to  reviewing 
the  details  of  the  President's  vision  so 
that  the  Congress  can  begin  the  process 
of  transforming  concepts  into  reality. 
In  no  other  area  is  this  more  important 
than  in  the  future  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

Within  the  President's  vision,  he 
states: 

This  economic  plan  and  the  budget  that 
will  follow  redirect  and  reinvigorate  our  na- 


tional security  priorities  and  institutions  to 
meet  new  international  challenges  and  take 
advantage  of  new  opportunities. 

Before  the  Congress  can  assess  the 
ability  of  the  budget  to  redirect  and  re- 
invigorate  the  national  security  prior- 
ities, the  administration  must  articu- 
late these  priorities.  The  administra- 
tion must  express  what  the  now  threat 
is,  and  what  changes  in  the  national  se- 
curity infrastructure  the  President 
views  necessary  to  address  it.  It  is  time 
to  get  to  work  in  the  tough  business  of 
governing  the  Nation.  The  Congress 
must  have  the  specifics  of  the  plan  so 
we  can  get  to  work. 

I  agree  that  the  international  secu- 
rity situation  has  changed  dramati- 
cally in  the  last  few  years,  and  that  our 
national  security  infrastructure  must 
adjust  to  these  changes.  However,  as 
history  has  proven  over  and  over  again, 
there  will  always  be  despots  who  will 
attempt  to  force  their  will  through  vio- 
lence on  those  too  weak  to  stop  them. 
This  fact  was  the  cause  of  great  de- 
struction in  the  first  half  of  our  cen- 
tury and  was  reinforced  in  our  recent 
defense  of  Kuwait. 

Despots  do  not  reason;  they  do  not 
share  our  values  of  sanctity  of  life  and 
democratic  traditions.  They  under- 
stand only  the  ability  to  forcibly  op- 
pose them.  To  maintain  the  peace,  to 
create  an  environment  where  reason 
can  prevail,  our  Nation  must  maintain 
a  credible  force. 

While  we  cannot  stop  despots  and 
hostile  forces  from  acquiring  weapons, 
we  can,  as  we  did  in  the  cold  war.  prove 
the  futility  of  investing  in  them.  While 
we  cannot  force  the  values  of  a  free- 
market  democratic  system  on  others, 
we  can  ensure  that  they  will  be  de- 
fended against  any  who  would  attempt 
to  destroy  them. 

In  order  to  defend  these  values,  we 
must  have  the  ability  to  respond  to  cri- 
sis with  a  well  trained  and  equipped 
military  force.  It  is  vitally  important 
to  realize  that  although  the  threat  has 
changed,  the  nature  and  the  root  of 
that  threat  remains. 

In  "A  Vision  of  Change  for  America" 
there  is  support  for  an  "unquestioned 
American  military  power  "  as  essential. 
However,  real  support  comes  from  a 
budget  that  allows  our  Nation  to  trans- 
form words  into  reality.  However, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
on  what  baseline  is  being  used  and  in 
what  timeframe  the  reductions  are  to 
be  made.  This  confusion  serves  no  one, 
not  the  administration,  not  the  Con- 
gress, and  certainly  not  the  American 
I)eople.   This  confusion   is  obstructing 
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the  process  of  fulfilling  our  most  im- 
portant responsibility — ensuring  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
for  the  future. 

In  remarks  before  the  American  De- 
fense Preparedness  Association,  Sec- 
retary Aspin  said  that  there  would  be  a 
$60  billion  cut,  matching  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign  promise.  However  the 
figures  released  showed  that  the  $60 
billion  in  reductions  did  not  include 
the  $7.5  billion  that  the  Congress  had 
already  cut  last  year. 

On  February  17,  Secretary  Aspin 
changed  the  timeframe  from  5  years  to 
4  years  for  the  original  reduction  and 
called  for  an  awlditional  $18  billion  in 
pay  cuts  to  the  military  and  DOD  civil- 
ians, and  another  $10  billion  cut  to 
"offset  projected  underfunding  in  the 
Bush  program."  This  suggests  that  the 
actual  reduction  is  over  $88  billion. 

But,  apparently  even  these  figures  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  adminis- 
tration has  adjusted  the  baseline  for 
the  Bush  defense  budget  using  a  very 
favorable  inflation  index.  While  I  hope 
this  very  low  estimate  is  correct,  if  it 
is  not,  it  will  mean  according  to  the 
latest  CBO  figures,  additional  reduc- 
tions of  up  to  $24  billion,  translating  to 
a  defense  reduction  of  $112  billion  over 
the  4-year  period— almost  double  the 
$60  billion  originally  proposed. 

To  put  budget  reductions  of  this 
magnitude  in  perspective,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  defense  spend- 
ing has  been  reduced  by  more  than  27 
percent  since  1985.  Without  question 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  taken 
the  lion's  share  of  spending  reductions 
and  is  one  of  the  only  areas  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  where  actual  savings 
are  being  achieved. 

President  Clinton  has  stated  that  he 
wants  to  modernize  the  national  secu- 
rity machinery.  This  must  be  done,  and 
I  am  ready  to  work  with  him.  However, 
the  administration's  defense  spending 
proposals  bring  into  question  whether 
we  will  be  able  to  modernize  our  force 
structure  to  counter  new  threats  facing 
the  United  States. 

I  know  from  experience  that  it  is 
easy  to  cut  our  forces  and  defense  in- 
frastructure but  it  is  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult task  to  bring  them  back.  Our  Na- 
tion has  had  to  releam  that  lesson  at 
places  like  Pearl  Harbor,  Kasserine 
Pass,  the  Pusan  Perimeter,  and  at 
Desert  One.  It  has  always  been  a  expen- 
sive lesson  to  releam — and  we  have  al- 
ways had  to  pay  for  it  in  the  same 
way — in  the  lives  of  American  men  and 
women. 

Military  preparedness  does  not  jus- 
tify a  blank  check  for  the  Pentagon. 
The  weapons,  strategies,  and  forma- 
tions that  maintained  the  peace  for  the 
last  four  decades  are  unlikely  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  21st  century.  But  the 
restructuring  of  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces  will  cost  more  than  envisioned 
by  those  who  see  America's  defense 
budget  only  as  a  source  of  funding  for 


other  agendas.  The  defense  budget  buys 
an  insurance  policy  against  unneces- 
sary war.  and  if  war  is  imposed  upon 
us,  it  ensures  that'  it  will  be  ended 
quickly,  sparing  as  much  as  possible 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  That  Mr.  President, 
is  an  insurance  policy  that  I  feel  is 
worth  the  cost. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  proceed  with 
the  restructuring  of  our  national  secu- 
rity infrastructure  with  all  the  care 
and  due  diligence  it  demands.  That  is 
why  I  oppose  voting  on  a  budget  resolu- 
tion until  we  have  an  opi>ortunity  to 
review,  in  detail,  the  proposals  for  de- 
fense spending.  Before  we  make  a  deci- 
sion, we  should  face  the  facts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ROBB], 
under  the  order  is  recognized,  together 
with  Senator  Warner,  for  a  total  of  15 
minutes. 

How  does  the  Senator  wish  to  budget 
this  time? 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  proceed.  My  distinguished  sen- 
ior colleague  will  be  joining  me  very 
shortly  and  I  will  yield  to  him  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  It  may  be 
appropriate  to  request  a  very  brief  ex- 
tension, asking  unanimous  consent  at 
that  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Very 
well,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
RoBB]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBB.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Robb  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  597  are  located 
in  today's  Record  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
that  the  remainder  of  the  time  be  re- 
served for  my  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  who 
will  be  joining  us  shortly,  and  I  yield 
the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Five 
minutes  and  35  seconds  will  be  reserved 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
Mr.  Durenberger,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  is  recognized  to  speak  for 
up  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Durenberger 
pertaining  to  the  introduction  of  S.  598 
are  located  in  today's  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Murray).  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Grassley  per- 
taining to  the  introduction  of  S.  599  are 
located  in  todays  Record  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  15  minutes  under 
the  previous  order. 


JOHN  MCCAIN 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  I 
want  today  to  speak  on  two  subjects. 
One  is  a  very  happy  subject,  and  that  is 
I  want  to  talk  about  one  of  our  dear 
colleagues  because  today  is  a  very  spe- 
cial day  in  his  life,  and  since  he  is  very 
special  to  our  lives  and  to  the  life  of 
our  Nation,  he  is  special  to  us.  Then  I 
want  to  continue  to  talk  about  the 
budget  debate  and  what  we  are  decid- 
ing and  what  that  decision  is  going  to 
mean  to  our  fellow  citizens. 

Twenty  years  ago  today  John  McCain 
was  released  from  a  prisoner-of-war 
camp  in  North  Vietnam.  I  know  that  it 
is  a  day  that  he  will  never  forget.  It 
was  a  day  that  he  came  home  after  SVfe 
years  as  a  POW. 

Many  people  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  when  John  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  during  his  captivity  for  much 
of  that  time,  his  father  was  the  chief  of 
naval  operations  in  the  Pacific  and  was 
the  commander  of  all  American  forces 
in  the  region.  In  fact,  when  John's 
plane  was  hit  by  a  antiaircraft  missile 
he  bailed  out,  broke  both  of  his  arms, 
and  broke  one  of  his  legs. 

When  the  North  Vietnamese  discov- 
ered who  he  was,  they  gave  him  medi- 
cal treatment  and  fixed  him  up  with 
the  idea  that  they  could  ransom  him. 
And  when  he  refused,  they  rebroke  his 
arms  and  his  leg. 

They  then  decided  as  a  PR  stunt  that 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  them  to  re- 
lease John  McCain.  But  John  McCain 
refused  to  be  released.  When  war  pro- 
testers came  to  Hanoi,  John  McCain 
refused  to  meet  with  them. 

During  that  whole  period  John 
McCain  was  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
those  who  were  his  fellow  prisoners, 
and  a  very  close  bond  has  formed 
among  those  people.  All  of  them  to  this 
day  talk  of  John  McCain's  great  cour- 
age. 

But  I  am  not  here.  Madam  President, 
to  simply  talk  about  John  McCain,  war 
hero;  John  McCain  who  showed  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  the  kind  of  courage 
that  as  children  we  all  read  about  in 
history  books,  the  kind  of  courage  that 
as  children  we  all  wished  that  we  could 
grow  up  to  have.  And  very  few  of  us 
ever  measure  up  to  it. 

The  great  thing  about  John  McCain 
coming  home  is  that  he  did  not  come 
home  to  wear  his  medals  or  to  cele- 
brate what  he  had  achieved  in  terms  of 
his  own  inner  strength  and  the 
strength  of  his  courage  and  his  vision. 
He  came  home  with  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuing to  serve  his  country. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House,  he  has 
been  elected  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  fond  of  saying.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  of  all  the  people  I  have 
known  in  my  life,  John  McCain  is  the 
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toughest.  Whenever  I  say  that,  people 
tend  to  say  you  are  talking  about  what 
he  did  in  the  Hanoi  Hilton.  I  say,  no.  I 
am  not  talking  about  what  he  did  in 
the  Hanoi  Hilton.  I  was  not  there.  I  did 
not  observe  it.  I  read  it  about  it.  I 
heard  about  it  from  people  who  were 
there  with  John.  I  am  talking  about 
what  he  does  in  the  Senate.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  his  single-mindedness,  I  am 
talking  about  his  willingness  to  stand 
up  for  the  things  he  believes  in.  I  am 
talking  about  how  John  McCain  for  6 
months  stood  up  for  retired  Americans, 
or  for  people  who  are  old  enough  to  re- 
tire but  who  continue  to  work  and  who 
do  not  get  the  Social  Security  benefit 
that  they  are  due  because  they  do 
work.  Because  of  John  McCain,  we  are 
allowing  those  people  to  make  more 
money  now  without  losing  their  Social 
Security  benefits,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  one  day  the  good  captain,  JOHN 
McCain,  is  going  to  lead  the  effort  to 
repeal  the  unfair,  so-called,  earnings 
test  on  Social  Security. 

If  you  look  back  at  the  1,800  or  so 
people  who  have  had  the  great  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  is  always 
very  humbling  to  recognize  as  you  go 
down  the  names,  most  of  them  you  do 
not  remember.  If  you  want  to  get  an 
idea  about  the  relative  importance  in 
the  long  view  of  what  you  do,  open  one 
of  these  Senate  desk  drawers  and  look 
at  the  names  that  are  written  or 
carved  in  them,  and  ask  yourself  how 
many  do  you  recogmize.  For  most  of  us 
the  greatest  thing  we  will  be  able  to 
say  about  our  service  in  the  Senate  is 
that  we  served  with  Robert  B\'rd,  that 
we  served  with  Strom  Thurmond,  that 
we  served  with  Bob  Dole. 

Very  few  people  bring  stature  to  the 
Senate  with  them  when  they  come. 
Most  of  us  simply  hope  that  some  rubs 
off  on  us.  while  we  are  here. 

John  McCain  brought  stature  to  the 
Senate  with  him.  Those  of  us  who  serve 
here  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  serve  with  peo- 
ple like  John  McCain. 

I  am  glad  that  he  is  here.  He  is  a 
great  man  at  a  time  when  we  need  to 
be  reminded  that  there  are  great  peo- 
ple, that  there  are  people  who  serve 
with  great  distinction.  I  am  proud  to 
call  John  McCain  my  friend.  I  am 
proud  through  this  statement  to  com- 
memorate the  20th  anniversary  of  his 
release.  I  just  want  to  say.  Madam 
President,  that  we  love  John  McCain 
and  the  Nation  loves  him,  and  the  Na- 
tion is  proud  of  him.  He  is  a  symbol  of 
what  America  is  capable  of  producing. 

So  I  rejoice  in  this  day  as  I  am  sure 
all  of  our  colleagues  do. 


THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  I 
now  want  to  talk  about  the  budget. 

Probably  this  afternoon,  perhaps  to- 
morrow, we  will  begin  consideration  of 
the  President's  budget  as  it  has  been 
reported  out  of  the  Budget  Committee. 


My  colleagues  will  recall  that  back 
during  the  campaign,  then  candidate 
Governor  Clinton  said  he  wanted  to  cut 
spending  $3  for  every  dollar  in  new 
taxes.  Then  when  Leon  Panetta,  who  is 
now  Budget  Director,  and  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen,  who  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, testified  before  the  Senate,  they 
said  that  the  President  was  going  to 
cut  $2  in  spending  for  every  dollar  of 
taxes. 

Then,  in  that  great  speech  that 
President  Clinton  delivered  to  the  joint 
session  of  Congress,  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address,  he  said  that  his  budget 
would  cut  SI  of  spending  for  every  dol- 
lar of  new  taxes. 

Madam  President,  the  numbers  are 
in.  And  using  the  scorekeeper.  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  which  the 
President  deemed  as  the  judge  and  jury 
of  what  is  honest  budgeting  in  Amer- 
ica, when  you  measure  what  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  does  relative  to  what 
current  law  would  do.  you  find  that  the 
President's  budget  calls  on  Congress  to 
raise  taxes  $3.64  for  every  dollar  of 
spending  cuts. 

One  of  the  most  consistent  messages 
that  I  get  from  home,  and  I  suspect  all 
of  our  colleagues  do  because  of  what  I 
hear  people  saying,  is  make  the  spend- 
ing cuts  first.  In  fact  we  have  a  little 
debate  going  on  in  the  House,  a  little 
debate  in  the  Senate,  about  exactly 
that  subject;  that  is.  the  American  peo- 
ple rightly  are  skeptical  of  Congress. 
Congress  always  promises  the  great 
spending  cuts  it  is  going  to  make  if  the 
people  will  simply  give  us  more  taxes. 
In  the  past,  we  promised  S2  or  S3  of 
spending  cuts  for  every  dollar  of  taxes. 
Congress  gets  the  taxes,  spends  the 
money,  never  delivers  on  the  spending 
cuts. 

Certainly  no  one  can  say  that  the 
Clinton  budget  makes  a  false  promise 
in  terms  of  what  it  is  going  to  do  be- 
cause by  its  very  numbers  it  shows,  to 
begin  with,  that  if  all  the  savings  that 
are  promised  are  delivered,  there  are 
still  S3. 64  of  taxes  for  every  dollar  of 
spending  cuts. 

But.  Madam  President,  what  most 
people  do  not  realize  is  not  only  how 
unbalanced  this  budget  is  in  terms  of 
taxes  and  spending,  but  the  fact  that  so 
little  spending  reduction  occurs  early 
on  in  the  budget.  We  will,  after  the 
budget  is  adopted  here  in  the  Senate — 
assuming  that  it  is  adopted— vote  on 
an  emergency  spending  program  called 
an  economic  stimulus  package.  If  you 
take  the  extension  of  unemployment 
benefits  and  you  take  the  stimulus 
package  together,  before  SI  of  spending 
cuts  are  made  anywhere,  we  will  in- 
crease spending  by  $21.5  billion  of 
brandnew  spending. 

When  you  look  at  the  proposed 
spending  cuts  in  the  President's  budg- 
et, most  of  which  are  in  defense,  not 
until  1997  do  we  cut  as  much  spending 
as  we  will  increase  spending  in  the  next 
2  weeks.  Let  me  repeat  that  figure.  If 


you  take  all  of  the  spending  increases 
and  all  of  the  spending  reductions,  not 
until  1997,  when  you  add  them  up,  are 
there  any  net  spending  cuts  in  the 
President's  budget. 

We  are  talking  about  voting  next 
week  on  increasing  spending  by  $21.5 
billion.  We  are  talking  about  taking 
the  first  vote,  perhaps  this  week,  on 
raising  taxes  by  $295  billion;  and  the 
promised  spending  cuts  do  not  actually 
occur,  if  you  just  add  them  up  year  by 
year  until  1997. 

In  1997,  the  bulk  of  those  spending 
cuts  come  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
promising  to  spend  less.  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  Budget  Committee 
that  said,  since  all  this  spending  con- 
trol is  off  in  the  future,  and  since  it  is 
all  based  on  simply  promises  that  are 
being  made,  and  since  Congress  has  not 
been  very  good  in  living  up  to  its  prom- 
ises, why  do  we  not  pass  a  law  that 
says  you  cannot  spend  more  than  those 
promised  amounts,  and  let  us  have 
some  mechanism  to  force  Congress  to 
live  up  to  it? 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
American  people  understand  that  that 
amendment  was  defeated  on  a  straight 
party  line  vote. 

In  summary.  Madam  President,  what 
we  are  looking  at  is  a  bigger  gulf  be- 
tween the  rhetoric  and  the  reality  of 
this  budget  than  I  have  ever  seen  on 
any  subject  ever  debated  in  the  14 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress.  If  you 
went  out  and  asked  the  American  peo- 
ple today:  Is  Congress  going  to  cut 
spending  before  it  raises  taxes,  or  is  it 
going  to  pass  spending  reductions  be- 
fore it  adds  new  spending,  most  people 
would  say.  well,  I  hope  so,  and  they 
would  say  that  is  what  they  think  Con- 
gress is  doing.  How  many  people  would 
realize  that  not  until  1997.  if  you  com- 
pare new  spending  with  proposed 
spending  cuts,  will  we  actually  end  up 
on  net,  reducing  any  Government 
spending?  I  suspect  very  few  people 
would  realize  that. 

How  many  people  understand  that 
the  final  version  of  the  President's 
budget  that  we  are  going  to  vote  on 
here,  perhaps  starting  today,  raises 
taxes  M.64  for  every  dollar  in  spending 
cuts?  I  will  offer  an  amendment,  when 
we  consider  the  budget,  that  simply 
does  this:  freezes  discretionary  spend- 
ing, drops  all  the  President's  add-on 
new  spending  programs,  and  requires 
that  if  any  of  them  are  higher  priority 
than  what  we  are  spending  money  on, 
dollar  for  dollar,  we  drop  some  old  pro- 
grams, as  we  add  new  programs.  Doing 
that  saves  enough  money  from  the 
President's  budget  to  let  us  get  rid  of 
the  income  taxes  on  individuals,  the 
energy  taxes,  and  the  Social  Security 
taxes. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  for 
that  amendment.  But  let  me  tell  you 
what  that  amendment  shows.  That 
amendment  demonstrates  very  clearly 
that    the    income    taxes,    the    energy 


taxes,  and  the  Social  Security  taxes 
are  not  being  imposed  on  Americans  to 
pay  for  deficit  reduction.  Every  penny 
of  individual  income  taxes,  energy 
taxes,  and  Social  Security  taxes  will  go 
to  fund  new  Government  spending.  And 
if  we  did  not  increase  Government 
spending,  we  could  have  the  same  defi- 
cit reduction  in  the  President's  budget 
without  imposing  those  taxes. 

Well,  I  ask  you  to  simply  imagine,  if 
we  ask  the  American  people,  are  you 
willing  to  raise  income  taxes,  raise  en- 
ergy taxes,  and  tax  Social  Security  re- 
cipients earning  $18,000  a  year  on  their 
W-2  form— the  President  says  $25,000, 
but  he  is  counting  as  income  the  value 
of  the  rent  they  would  have  to  pay  if 
they  didn't  own  their  home — if  you  ask 
that  question,  how  many  Americans 
would  be  willing  to  pay  those  taxes,  so 
that  we  would  increase  spending?  My 
guess  is.  Madam  President,  that  not  1 
out  of  10  people  in  the  land  would  say 
"yes." 

Yet.  by  an  incredible  paradox,  that  is 
exactly  what  the  President's  budget 
does.  The  Bible,  in  its  great  admoni- 
tion. "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the 
truth  will  make  you  free."  does  not  add 
the  crucial  piece  of  information  that 
we  need  to  know  as  we  debate  this 
budget,  and  that  is:  How  are  you  going 
to  know  the  truth? 

One  of  the  great  frustrations  of  my 
political  life  has  been  getting  people  to 
look  at  the  facts.  People  are  mesmer- 
ized by  the  rhetoric,  and  there  is  a  gulf 
between  the  rhetoric  and  the  reality  of 
this  budget. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Virginia  had  15  minutes. 
Senator  Robb  used  all  but  5  minutes  35 
seconds  of  that  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Warner  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  597  are  lo- 
cated in  today's  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wofford).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  is  recognized  to  speak 
for  up  to  20  minutes. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Margaret 
Goud  Collins  be  allowed  to  accompany 
me  on  the  Senate  floor  today,  March 
17,  between  the  hours  of  10:55  a.m.  and 
11:45  a.m. 


NAFTA  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT: 
BREAKING  NEW  GROUND 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in  1961. 
Mexican  Nobel  Laureate  Octavio  Paz 
wrote  that,  "New  facts  radically  con- 
trary to  the  predictions  of  theory,  de- 
mand a  new  set  of  instruments,  or  at 
least  a  sharpening  of  those  we  already 
possess." 

In  our  rapidly  changing  world,  these 
words  still  apply.  And  they  apply  with 
particular  force  to  the  global  environ- 
ment. Every  day.  we  learn  more  about 
the  environmental  costs  that  economic 
development  can  bring.  And  as  we 
sharpen  our  tools  for  international 
trade,  we  must  keep  this  new  environ- 
mental fact  in  mind.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  important  that  the  groundbreaking 
North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment, the  so-called  NAFTA,  contain 
strong  provisions  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Negotiations  begin  today  on  the 
NAFTA  supplemental  agreements. 
Today  Ambassador  Mickey  Kantor  is 
meeting  with  his  counterpart  to  nego- 
tiate the  side  agreements.  In  testimony 
before  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  yesterday.  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  Mickey  Kantor 
pledged  to  negotiate  an  environmental 
agreement  with  real  teeth  to  enforce 
environmental  goals.  I  hope  he  suc- 
ceeds. If  he  does,  we  will  be  taking  a 
critical  step  toward  the  goal  of  global 
sustainable  development. 

THE  NEW  FACTS 

Mr.  President.  NAFTA  truly  is  revo- 
lutionary. 

If  agreed  to.  it  will  link  the  econo- 
mies of  two  of  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced nations— that  is.  the  United 
States  and  Canada— with  the  strug- 
gling economy  of  a  developing  country. 
Mexico. 

It  also  will  be  the  first  free-trade 
agreement  completed  in  the  post-Rio 
era.  The  Earth  summit  exposed  the 
fact  that  economic  growth  has  environ- 
mental costs.  Costs  to  local  popu- 
lations, who  must  breathe  the  air  and 
drink  the  water  near  the  factories.  And 
global  costs,  because  the  flow  of  water 
and  the  flow  of  air  carries  pollutants 
beyond  their  source. 

Trade  rules  are  the  only  global  con- 
trols on  economic  development. 
NAFTA  gives  us  a  chance  to  move  to- 
ward a  new  era  in  international  rela- 
tions, an  era  in  which  trade  relations 
reflect  ecological  realities.  We  can  use 
NAFTA  to  protect  and  encourage 
sound  environmental  practices. 

A  NEW  VISION 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  that  I  be- 
lieve NAFTA  is  a  good  idea.  In  general, 
I  support  the  text  as  it  stands. 


I  also  must  point  out  that  NAFTA 
cannot  solve  all  of  North  America's  en- 
vironmental problems.  But  it  can  help 
solve  some  of  them,  and  help  us  to 
solve  many  more. 

Some  environmental  protections  are 
included  in  the  existing  text:  protec- 
tion for  health  standards,  a  ban  on  re- 
ducing standards  to  attract  invest- 
ment, dispute  resolution  safeguards. 

In  the  side  negotiations,  a  North 
American  Commission  on  the  Environ- 
ment, or  NACE,  was  agreed  on.  It  was 
seen  as  an  environmental  watchdog, 
but  its  duties  were  undefined.  Since 
then,  a  number  of  proposals  have  sug- 
gested duties  and  responsibilities  for 
NACE.  I  want  to  review  and  discuss 
those  proposals  briefly  here. 

The  previous  administration  saw 
NACE  as  a  consulting  body.  The  Com- 
mission would  meet  at  regular  inter- 
vals. It  would  issue  reports  on  environ- 
mental progress  in  North  America. 
NACE  could  shed  light  on  environ- 
mental concerns.  It  would  create  public 
pressure  for  solutions. 

Now,  I  do  not  underestimate  the 
power  of  the  sunshine  of  public  opin- 
ion. In  many  cases,  publicity  can  drive 
real  changes.  In  others,  it  can  stimu- 
late public  debate  on  difficult  choices. 
I  certainly  support  this  formal,  report- 
writing  side  of  the  Commission. 

Likewise,  I  agree  that  NACE  should 
serve  as  a  forum  for  consultation 
among  the  three  Governments.  NACE 
can  head  off  environmental  disputes 
and  coordinate  programs  for  sustain- 
able development. 

NACE  WITH  A  BITE 

But  we  have  to  go  further. 

And  I  must  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
at  this  point  that  sunshine  alone  will 
not  have  near  the  force  and  effect  in 
Mexico  that  it  does  in  our  country, 
very  simply  because  in  the  United 
States  citizens  have  individual  stand- 
ing to  sue.  Once  a  report  is  issued,  once 
it  is  made  public,  individual  citizens 
can  sue  under  American  environmental 
statutes.  Virtually  every  American  en- 
vironmental statute  gives  most  Amer- 
ican citizens  standing  to  sue. 

That  is  not  the  case  in  Mexico,  a 
country  where  individuals  do  not  have 
standing  to  sue.  So  the  sunshine  of  a 
public  report,  even  though  it  is  pub- 
licly known  in  Mexico,  does  not  have 
nearly  the  effect  it  would  have  in  our 
country. 

That  is  just  one  of  the  many  exam- 
ples of  the  differences  between  environ- 
mental enforcement  in  America  versus 
environmental  enforcement  in  Mexico. 

That  is  why  I  think  we  have  to  go 
further. 

We  face  concrete  environmental 
problems  that  call  for  concrete  solu- 
tions. Under  NAFTA,  American  busi- 
nesses will  have  direct  competition 
from  firms  that  have  not  borne  the 
same  environmental  regulatory  costs. 
Mexico's  environmental  regulators  are 
playing  catchup,  and  they  are  already 
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overburdened.  Some  companies  may 
gamble  that  noncompliance  will  pay 
off. 

We  have  to  change  the  stakes.  How 
do  we  do  it?  By  using  NACE  to  assure 
that  environmental  laws  are  enforced. 
Clearly  this  is  difficult.  It  involves 
complex  issues  of  sovereignty  and  of 
procedure.  But  assuring  enforcement  is 
necessary.  Otherwise,  the  American 
people  will  not  have  confidence  that 
NAFTA  will  not  undermine  environ- 
mental protection  and  undermine  their 
own  jobs  in  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  proposed  a 
structure  for  NACE.  designed  to  re- 
spect sovereignty  and  maintain  flexi- 
bility—but also  to  ensure  enforcement 
and,  therefore,  to  ensure,  in  fact,  a 
level  playing  field. 

The  United  States  has  good,  strong 
environmental  laws.  Mexico  has  good, 
strong  environmental  laws.  So  what  is 
the  difference?  The  difference  is  we 
Americans  enforce  our  environmental 
laws.  Mexico,  in  the  main,  does  not  en- 
force its  environmental  laws. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  true 
level  playing  field,  not  only  to  protect 
the  environment  but  also  provide  jobs, 
we  have  to  be  sure  that  not  only  are 
the  standards  equal  but  the  enforce- 
ment is  also  equal. 

In  a  nutshell.  NACE  will  receive  and 
investigate  complaints  of  violations  of 
environmental  laws.  It  will  offer  tech- 
nical and  financial  consulting  to  help 
violators  cut  pollution.  And  it  will 
gauge  progress  on  compliance,  so  that 
the  complaining  nation  can  decide 
whether  or  not  penalties  should  be  im- 
posed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  my  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proposed  NACE  Complaint  Process 

Mexico  has  made  substantial  progress  in 
its  handling  of  environmental  problems. 
NAFTA  and  the  economic  development  it 
promises  will  likely  lead  to  further  progress 
in  the  long  term.  However,  Mexico  cannot 
expand  its  technical  community  fast  enough 
even  to  meet  its  present  environmental 
needs,  and  industrial  development  encour- 
aged by  NAFTA  will  only  worsen  the  situa- 
tion. Industries  may  take  advantage  of  this 
situation,  and  NAFTA  might  inadvertently 
lead  to  increased  environmental  degradation 
in  Mexico,  as  well  as  providing  a  subsidy  to 
industries  that  operate  without  the  cost  of 
environmental  compliance.  The  plan  pro- 
posed here  will  offer  oversight  and  remedies 
for  parties  that  might  be  injured  by  this  non- 
compliance, as  well  as  providing  technical 
assistance  to  help  firms  meet  environmental 
standards. 

INmATION  OF  COMPLAINT 

The  complaint  process  should  take  no 
more  than  12  months.  It  begins  when  a  com- 
plaint is  lodged  with  NACE.  providing  evi- 
dence that  a  firm  that  produces  goods  traded 
under  NAFTA  is  violating  federal  environ- 
mental regulations,  or  that  a  pattern  of  non- 
enforcement  is  underway.  Standing  to  file  a 


complaint  and  the  laws  that  fall  within 
NACE's  jurisdiction  are  negotiable.  We  sug- 
gest that  NGOs.  business,  or  government  of  a 
different  nationality  from  the  offending 
business  be  eligible  to  file,  and  that  the 
Mexican  Environmental  Act  of  1988  and  cor- 
responding U.S.  and  Canadian  laws  be  within 
the  NACE  jurisdiction. 

NACE  INVESTIGATION 

The  NACE  tri-national  panel  of  experts 
rules  on  the  complaint's  trade  impact  (i.e..  is 
the  firm  engaging  in  trade  under  NAFTA?) 
and  merit  (i.e..  does  the  evidence  filed  with 
the  complaint  warrant  further  investiga- 
tion?). If  not.  the  complaint  dies  there.  Oth- 
erwise. NACE  begins  its  investigation.  If 
searches  and  subpoenas  are  necessary,  then 
NACE  will  act  through  the  national  enforce- 
ment body  (EPA  or  SEDESOL).  Though  the 
national  body  will  obtain  necessary  court  or- 
ders and  carry  out  searches,  with  a  NACE  ob- 
server, it  may  not  block  NACE  requests.  The 
investigation  process  will  parallel  EPA  pro- 
cedures, including  public  hearings. 

ENFORCEMENT  AND/OR  CONSULTING 

If  a  pattern  of  non-compliance  or  non-en- 
forcement is  found,  then  NACE  notifies  both 
the  national  enforcement  body  and  the 
NACE  consulting  arm  of  its  findings.  The  en- 
forcement body  then  acts  on  the  findings, 
using  its  normal  procedures.  On  a  parallel 
track,  the  NACE  consultants  work  with  the 
industry  to  identify  technologies  and  proc- 
esses that  would  bring  its  production  process 
into  compliance  with  environmental  regula- 
tions. In  order  to  assure  that  the  industries 
are  open  with  the  consultants,  they  must  be 
confident  that  their  disclosures  are  confiden- 
tial. The  investigative  and  consulting  arms 
of  NACE  must,  therefore,  be  entirely  sepa- 
rate. 

DISPUTE  RESOLUTION  PROCESS 

After  a  grade  period  of  4  months,  the  inves- 
tigative arm  of  NACE  conducts  another  in- 
quiry to  establish  what  progress  has  been 
made.  The  results  are  reported  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  complaining  party,  which 
evaluates  the  results.  If  there  has  been  insuf- 
ficient change  in  procedures  or  plans,  then 
the  government  may  decide  to  enact  a  pen- 
alty. Penalties  might  include  snap-back  or 
punitive  tariffs,  or  denial  of  a  company's 
right  to  export.  However,  if  the  government 
becomes  convinced  that  progress  has  been 
made  toward  correcting  the  problem,  the 
government  may  decide  not  to  act.  If  pen- 
alties are  imposed,  a  NAFTA  dispute  panel 
may  rule  on  their  fairness  and  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  side  agreement. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  This  complaint  process 
offers  both  a  carrot  and  a  stick.  The 
threat  of  penalties  provides  impetus  to 
the  stubborn  polluter.  But  the  offer  of 
assistance  is  the  offer  of  partnership, 
an  alliance  between  our  governments, 
our  businesses,  and  our  citizens  to  re- 
spond to  the  new  reality  we  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
work  with  me,  to  work  with  the  admin- 
istration and  the  other  body  to  assure 
that  NAFTA  becomes  an  agreement 
that  we,  and  the  American  people  truly 
cannot  only  support,  but  an  agreement 
that  we  are  proud  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 
Pending: 

(1)  Simpson  Amendment  No.  128,  to  provide 
for  the  imposition  of  civil  penalties  for  mis- 
representation or  fraud  concerning  citizen- 
ship. 

(2)  Simpson  Modified  Amendment  No.  129. 
to  provide  for  a  study  to  determine  whether, 
after  enactment,  as  many  as  3.0  percent  of 
persons  who  are  registered  to  vote  are  non- 
citizens. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  under 
a  previous  agreement  the  Senate  was 
scheduled  to  vote  at  12  noon  on  a  mo- 
tion to  invoke  cloture  on  the  voter  reg- 
istration bill.  That  motion  is  necessary 
to  end  debate  on  the  bill  and  permit 
the  Senate  to  proceed  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  measure. 

Since  approximately  this  time  yes- 
terday I  have  had  a  series  of  discus- 
sions with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  with  the  managers  of  the 
bill,  and  with  other  interested  Sen- 
ators. We  are  attempting  to  accommo- 
date several  concerns  expressed  by  dif- 
ferent Senators  on  the  measure. 

I  have  just  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
and  he  has  asked  that  the  vote  pre- 
viously set  for  noon  now  be  set  for  2 
p.m.  I  have  agreed  to  do  so,  as  is  my 
custom  with  respect  to  requests  of  this 
type  by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader.  And  I  therefore  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  cloture  vote 
previously  scheduled  for  noon  be  re- 
scheduled at  2  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  majority  leader  cor- 
rectly states  we  have  had  a  number  of 
discussions.  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  FoRD],  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  along  with  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
McCONNELL],  and  others,  have  been 
trying  to  resolve  a  few  of  the  dif- 
ferences that  remain.  It  is  my  hope  we 
can  do  that  by  2  p.m.  If  not,  when  2 
p.m.  comes  we  will  not  aisk  for  any  fur- 
ther extensions  on  the  cloture  vote.  So 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  comments.  For 
the  information  of  Senators,  it  had 
been  my  intention  following  the  clo- 
ture vote  that  if  cloture  were  invoked 
to  remain  on  the  bill  until  we  complete 
action  on  the  bill.  That  still  is  my  in- 
tention. If  cloture  is  not  invoked  then 
it  is  my  intention  to  proceed  to  the 
budget    resolution   shortly    thereafter. 


And  I  previously  stated  this  publicly 
on  many  occasions,  and  of  course  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  Republican 
leader,  so  that  intention  remains.  I 
hope  we  will  get  cloture  and  I  hope  we 
will  finish  the  bill.  But  if  we  do  not 
then  we  will  proceed  to  the  budget  res- 
olution which  is  of  course  a  privileged 
matter  and  will  deal  with  that  at  that 
time. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  morning  business,  during 
which  Senators  are  permitted  to  speak, 
until  1:30  p.m.  today.  And  that  the  time 
between  1:30  and  2  p.m.  today  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  between  Sen- 
ators Ford  and  McConnell,  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  DOR- 
GAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  FAIR  CLINTON  BUDGET 

Mr.  BURNS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  and  compliment  my  fellow  west- 
em  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  on  what  was  apparently  a  success- 
ful meeting  with  President  Clinton  yes- 
terday. The  man  in  the  chair  today  was 
a  part  of  that  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Based  on  reports  in  western  news- 
papers and  reports  from  groups  that 
met  with  the  Democratic  Senators  yes- 
terday after  the  meeting  with  the 
President,  all  indications  are  that 
President  Clinton  is  willing  to  adjust 
his  budget  plan  to  make  it  more  fair 
for  Western  and  farm  States. 

I  have  been  expressing  my  concerns 
about  the  negative  impacts  on  my  own 
State  of  Montana  of  the  Clinton  budget 
plan  ever  since  it  was  unveiled,  nearly 
a  month  ago.  I  was  pleased  to  see  my 
colleagues  Senator  Baucus,  Senator 
Conrad,  Senator  Dorgan,  Senator 
Campbell,  Senator  Bingaman,  Senator 
DeConcini,  Senator  Bryan,  and  Sen- 
ator Reid  all  agreed  with  me  when  they 
wrote  both  to  the  0MB  Director  Pa- 
netta,  and  President  Clinton  and  said: 

We  are.  however,  convinced  that  several 
features  of  the  present  plan— particularly 
when  taken  together— would  harm  the 
economies  of  the  farm  belt  and  the  American 
West.   With   its  heavy  cuts  in   the  current 


farm  programs  and  increased  fees  on  extrac- 
tive resource  industries,  we  believe  the  plan 
in  its  current  form  would  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate negative  impact  on  our  home  States. 

These  words  are  nearly  identical  to 
my  comments  about  the  budget  pro- 
posal and  its  impact  on  my  home  State 
of  Montana  when  it  was  unveiled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letters  from  the  west- 
em  Democratic  Senators  to  President 
Clinton  and  to  OMB  Director  Panetta 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  March  9.  1993. 
Hon.  William  J.  Clinton, 
President    of   the    United    States.    The    White 
House,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  your  address  to 
Congress,  you  put  forth  a  bold  plan  to  create 
jobs,  stimulate  investment  and  bring  down 
the  deficit. 

We  respect  your  leadership  and  we  are 
writing  as  friends  who  share  your  vision  of 
America's  future.  We  are  eager  to  work  with 
you  to  pass  an  economic  plan  that  is  both 
fair  and  achieves  the  goals  you  spoke  of  in 
your  address. 

Moreover,  we  appreciate  your  good  faith 
attempts  to  spread  the  burdens  of  this  pro- 
posal across  the  different  regions  of  this 
country.  We  support  many  of  the  savings,  in- 
vestments, and  job  creation  measures  called 
for  in  your  plan. 

We  are.  however,  convinced  that  several 
features  of  the  present  plan— particularly 
when  taken  together— would  harm  the 
economies  of  the  farm  belt  and  the  American 
West.  With  its  heavy  cuts  in  the  current 
farm  program  and  increased  fees  on  extrac- 
tive resource  industries,  we  believe  the  plan, 
in  its  current  form,  would  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate negative  impact  on  our  home  states. 

Along  with  the  people  we  represent,  we  are 
ready  to  heed  your  call  for  sacrifice — so  long 
as  that  sacrifice  is  fairly  borne  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. In  its  present  form,  we  believe  your 
plan  falls  short  of  meeting  this  fundamental 
goal.  However,  we  also  believe  these  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  with  relatively  minor 
modifications  that  also  achieve  a  serious  re- 
duction in  the  federal  deficit. 

In  closing,  we  ask  for  an  opportunity  to 
personally  discuss  these  concerns  with  you 
in  greater  detail  later  this  week.  We  believe 
this  meeting  is  an  essential  first  step  toward 
building  a  solid  Democratic  consensus  be- 
hind your  plan  when  it  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Sincerely. 
Max  Baucus.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell. 
Jeff    Bingaman.    Dennis    DeConcini. 
Harry  Reid.  Richard  H.  Bryan. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  March  2.  1993. 
Hon.  Leon  E.  Panetta. 

Director.   Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Old  Executive  Office  Building.  Washington. 

DC. 

Dear  Director  Panetta:  In  his  address  to 

Congress.  President  Clinton  put  forth  a  bold 

plan   to  create  jobs,   stimulate   investment 

and  bring  down  the  deficit. 

Like  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  we 
represent,  we  want  the  President's  plan  to 
succeed.  For  the  sake  of  our  future,  we  must 
work  together  to  reach  agreement  on  an  eco- 
nomic plan  that  is  both  fair  and  achieves  the 


goals  outlined  in  the  President's  Address. 
Above  all  else,  we  would  like  to  back  the 
President  and  do  what  is  best  for  this  nation. 

Moreover,  we  appreciate  the  Administra- 
tion's good  faith  attempts  to  spread  the  bur- 
dens of  this  proposal  across  the  different  re- 
gions of  this  country.  As  westerners,  we  sup- 
port many  of  the  savings,  investments,  and 
job  creation  measures  outlined  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan. 

We  are.  however,  convinced  that  several 
features  of  the  present  plan— particularly 
when  taken  together— would  cripple  the 
economy  of  the  American  West.  With  its  cuts 
in  the  current  farm  program  and  heavy  fees 
on  extractive  resource  industries,  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  would  have  a  disproportionate 
negative  impact  on  the  West. 

During  his  address,  the  President  stated: 
"Our  immediate  priority  must  be  to  create 
jobs,  create  jobs  now."  We  are  concerned, 
however,  that  the  economic  plan  as  it  now 
stands  would  cost  jobs  throughout  the  West. 
For  instance,  deep  reductions  in  a  number  of 
programs  threaten  to  eliminate  thousands  of 
jobs  and  drain  income  from  resource  depend- 
ent western  communities.  While  the  eco- 
nomic base  in  each  of  our  states  is  unique, 
the  programs  of  concern  include:  farm  price 
supports,  public  lands  grazing,  hard  rock 
mining,  the  Forest  Service  timber  program, 
and  rural  electrification.  In  addition,  while 
the  details  remain  unclear,  we  are  concerned 
that  the  proposed  energy  tax  may  dispropor- 
tionately impact  several  key  industries  in 
the  West. 

We  note  that  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 19  ran  an  article  entitled  '■Clinton  Tax 
Package  is  Seen  as  Net  Gain  For  New  York." 
In  contrast,  the  New  York  Times  of  February 
24  ran  a  front  page  article  outlining  some  of 
the  sweeping  impacts  this  proposal  will  have 
on  the  land  and  the  people  of  the  American 
West. 

We  do  not  mention  this  to  single  out  New 
York  or  any  other  state.  Rather.  Americans 
in  every  region  of  this  country  must  pull  to- 
gether and  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  sac- 
rifices called  for  by  the  President.  We  are 
willing  to  carry  our  fair  share  of  the  load. 
However,  we  are  convinced  that  the  West— 
particularly  rural  communities  in  the  West- 
would  be  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  current 
Administration  plan. 

We  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  personally 
discuss  these  concerns  with  you  in  greater 
detail.  The  relatively  small  costs  of  many  of 
the  programs  we  have  mentioned— a  total  of 
approximately  SI  billion  over  five  years— do 
not  reflect  their  critical  importance  to  the 
economic  stability  of  the  West.  Further- 
more, we  are  open  to  other  ways  of  achieving 
similar  savings.  Still,  we  remain  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  present  plan  must  be  modi- 
fied if  it  is  to  be  truly  fair  to  the  people  we 
represent. 

In  last  year's  election.  President  Clinton 
made  significant  gains  throughout  the  West. 
For  example,  he  became  the  first  Democrat 
in  over  two  decades  to  carry  Montana.  Ne- 
vada. New  Mexico,  and  Colorado.  Moreover, 
he  enjoys  significant  support  in  each  of  our 
states  today.  With  relatively  slight  modi- 
fications, we  believe  the  President  can  build 
on  this  base  of  support  and  change  the  face 
of  politics  in  the  American  West. 

■Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  We  look 
forward  to  meeting  with  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  must  begin  to  build  a  solid  consen- 
sus behind  the  President  and  his  economic 
policies. 

Max  Baucus.  Richard  Bryan.  Dennis 
DeConcini.  Harry  Reid.  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell.  Byron  Dorgan.  and  Kent 
Conrad. 
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Mr.  BURNS.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
agrees  with  me  that  these  would  hurt 
the  State  of  Montana.  I  congratulate 
him  on  bringing  his  concerns  to  the 
President.  I  know  he  is  under  consider- 
able pressure  from  the  majority  leader 
and  of  course  President  Clinton  to  sim- 
ply support  the  party  line  and  vote  for 
the  package.  But  our  concerns  are  not 
based  on  whether  you  are  a  Democrat 
or  Republican.  They  are  based  on  what 
is  fair  and  what  is  not  fair. 

The  Clinton  budget  plan  simply  does 
not  treat  the  residents  of  the  West  in  a 
fair  manner.  Agriculture  and  natural 
resources,  along  with  westerners  who 
drive  long  distances,  have  long  winters, 
are  being  asked  to  do  more  than  other 
Americans. 

While  I  am  bothered  that  the  plan  re- 
lies too  heavily  on  tax  increases  and 
too  little  on  spending  reductions,  I  am 
most  concerned,  like  my  western 
Democratic  colleagues,  about  the  en- 
ergy taxes  which  hit  large  rural,  en- 
ergy-producing and  agriculture-produc- 
ing States  like  Montana.  It  hurts  us 
very  hard,  and  doubly  if  you  are  an  en- 
ergy producer  and  you  are  also  an  en- 
ergy user. 

Agriculture  ranks  fifth  in  the  use  of 
energy  in  its  production  of  food  and 
fiber  for  this  Nation.  Not  only  do  Mon- 
tanans  have  longer  distances  to  drive, 
we  have  colder,  longer  winters  than 
most,  but  the  large  part  of  our  econ- 
omy is  based  on  energy  production. 
The  Clinton  plan  is  weighted  against 
western  coal  and  its  impact  on  the 
price  of  hydroelectric  power  which  is 
put  into  the  same  category  with  East- 
ern States.  Of  course  Eastern  States  do 
not  rely  on  hydro  for  their  electrical 
power. 

Furthermore,  agriculture,  which  is 
our  States  No.  1  industry,  will  bear  the 
largest  part  of  the  burden.  Agriculture 
is  energy-intensive.  It  ranks,  as  I  said, 
fifth  across  the  Nation.  It  will  cost 
American  farmers  almost  $500  million 
more  each  year  to  produce  the  food  and 
fiber  for  this  country. 

While  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  slightly  reduced  the  S8  billion  of 
spending  cuts  being  asked  for  from 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  that 
was  in  the  Clinton  package.  I  agree 
with  my  friends  Senator  Conr.\d  and 
Senator  Dorcvn  from  North  Dakota, 
that  it  is  unfair  to  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  feed  this  Nation. 
That  is  our  primary  and  first  goal.  All 
this,  coupled  with  increases  in  mining 
fees,  increases  in  grazing  fees,  changes 
in  below-cost  timber  sale  policy  and 
the  like,  adds  up  to  trouble  in  the 
Western  States  and  it  is  trouble  for 
Montana's  economy. 

Every  facet  of  our  national  resource 
based  economy  will  be  impacted.  I  for 
one  want  to  work  with  Senator  B.\ucus 
and  my  fellow  Democratic  Senators  on 
making  the  budget  more  balanced  for 
the  West.  It  is  imperative  that  we  en- 


courage the  President  to  arrive  at  a 
more  balanced  approach  when  dealing 
with  this  deficit.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
President  Clinton's  apparent  willing- 
ness to  consider  such  changes. 

So  I  would  like  to  see  the  details  on 
what  changes  were  discussed  yesterday 
at  the  White  House,  and  I  stand  ready 
to  work  in  a  bipartisan  effort  with  my 
good  friends  in  the  Senate  and  with 
President  Clinton  to  make  those 
changes  in  that  budget  plan  a  reality. 

I  thought  it  was  a  very  positive  step 
yesterday.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt — run  up  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—stood at  $4,212,527,303,400.68  as  of 
the  close  of  business  on  Monday. 
March  15. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  that  has  not  first 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  no  Member  of  Congress. 
House  or  Senate,  can  pass  the  buck  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  this  long-term 
and  shameful  display  of  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  dead  cat  lies  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  reckless 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress— spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  over  and  above  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  collected  in  taxes 
and  other  income.  This  has  been  what 
is  called  deficit  spending— but  it's  real- 
ly a  form  of  thievery.  Averaged  out, 
this  aistounding  interest  paid  on  the 
Federal  debt  amounts  to  $5.5  billion 
every  week,  or  $785  million  every  day- 
just  to  pay,  I  reiterate  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  the  interest  on  the  exist- 
ing Federal  debt. 

Looking  at  it  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica owes  $16,400.15— thanks  to  the  big 
spenders  in  Congress  for  the  past  half 
century.  The  interest  payments  on  this 
massive  debt,  average  out  to  be 
$1,127.85  per  year  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  Or,  looking  at  it 
still  another  way,  for  each  family  of 
four,  the  tab— to  pay  the  interest 
alone,  mind  you— comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

Does  this  prompt  you  to  wonder  what 
America's  economic  stability  would  be 
like  today  if,  for  the  past  five  or  six 
decades,  there  had  been  a  Congress 
with  the  courage  and  the  integrity  to 
maintain  a  balanced  Federal  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 


USE  OF  CHLOROFLUOROCARBON 
PROPELLANTS 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  will  be  reminded  of  green  things 
on  this  March  17.  But  let  me  move  be- 
yond shamrocks  and  leprechauns  and 
point  out  a  special  "green"  theme  we 
should  all  recognize  on  this  date. 

On  March  17,  1978,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  took  an  important 
step  toward  protecting  our  environ- 
ment when  it  promulgated  regulations 
prohibiting  the  further  use  of  chloro- 
fluorocarbon  [CFC]  propellants  from 
almost  all  aerosol  products  manufac- 
tured and  sold  in  the  United  States.  At 
that  time,  the  theory  that  CFC's  may 
play  a  role  in  ozone  depletion  was  rel- 
atively new.  Responding  to  consumer 
concern,  however,  many  U.S.  manufac- 
turers of  aerosols  had  already,  volun- 
tarily, begun  to  introduce  alternatives 
to  CFC  propellants. 

In  recent  years,  with  growing  public 
debate — indeed  worldwide  debate — 
about  the  impact  of  chloro- 
fluorocarbons  on  the  Earth's  atmos- 
phere, the  importance  of  this  step  is 
clear.  Under  the  international  agree- 
ment we  call  the  Montreal  protocols, 
CFC's  are  due  to  be  phased  out  of  exist- 
ence worldwide  by  the  year  2005. 

Changing  the  basic  formula  of  a  prod- 
uct is  never  easy.  In  the  case  of  aerosol 
products,  changing  from  one  propellant 
system  to  another  was  indeed  a  com- 
plex undertaking.  Hundreds  of  products 
had  to  be  reformulated  and  retested  in 
order  to  assure  that  new  kinds  of  pro- 
pellants would  work  as  well  as  CFC 
propellants  had.  For  some  products 
this  was  an  extremely  difficult  proce- 
dure and  costly  to  undertake.  But  the 
U.S.  aerosol  industry  complied  fully 
with  the  1978  regulation  and,  in  fact, 
led  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
CFC's  have  now  also  been  banned  from 
aerosol  products  in  Canada,  Britain, 
Mexico,  and  most  European  countries. 

The  sad  thing  is,  though,  that  public 
perception  has  not  caught  up  with  re- 
ality. Public  opinion  polls,  taken  as  re- 
cently as  last  year,  indicate  that  86 
percent  of  the  American  people  are  not 
aware  that  aerosol  products  do  not 
contain  CFC's.  And  it's  no  wonder  this 
is  the  case.  Newspaper  and  television 
stories  about  CFC's  often  strengthen 
the  myth  by  illustrating  articles  about 
CFC's  with  a  picture  of  an  aerosol  can, 
totally  misrepresenting  the  real  situa- 
tion. 

Recently,  children's  television  pro- 
grams, books,  and  comic  books  have 
concentrated  on  environmental  issues 
as  part  of  a  welcome  trend  to  educate 
kids  about  our  Earth.  An  investigation 
of  these  influential  communications 
tools,  however,  will  show  that  they  too 
frequently  contain  information  that  is 
simply  wrong.  Many,  for  instance, 
point  to  aerosol  products  and  tell  their 
young  readers  that  these  products  are 
bad  because  they  contain  CFC's,  that 
using  aerosol  products  helps  to  bum 


holes  in  the  ozone  layer.  Some  of  these 
materials  are  provided  to  teachers  to 
use  with  young  students.  We  are  build- 
ing a  generation  of  environmentally 
conscious  children  who  have  been 
taught  a  false  set  of  facts. 

On  this  15th  annivsary  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  CFC's  in  U.S.  produced  aerosols, 
I  want  to  commend  the  industry  which 
produces  these  important  products  for 
their  efforts  at  environmental  edu- 
cation. The  industry  is  working  di- 
rectly with  the  media  and  with  school 
systems  to  remind  the  American  public 
that  aerosols  are  not  harmful  to  the 
ozone  layer,  that  they  are  free  of 
CFC's,  and  that  children — and  their 
parents — don't  have  to  avoid  aerosol 
products. 

In  addition  to  being  CFC  free,  U.S. 
aerosols  are  also  recyclable  in  many 
communities  around  the  United  States 
from  Washington,  DC,  to  Pittsburgh 
and  Phoenix.  Most  aerosols  are 
packaged  in  steel  cans  and  the  rest  in 
aluminum,  all  of  which  can  be  recycled 
like  other  empty  steel  and  aluminum 
cans.  The  steel  used  to  make  aerosol 
cans  contains  about  25  percent  recycled 
steel. 

The  companies  in  the  aerosol  indus- 
try have  worked  hard  to  produce  prod- 
ucts which  are  efficacious  and  environ- 
mentally sound;  in  other  words,  they 
work  and  they  don't  hurt  the  ozone 
layer.  The  more  than  100,000  Americans 
directly  employed  in  the  aerosol  indus- 
try are  proud  of  their  companies  and  of 
their  products  and  rightly  so. 

March  17  may  be  a  day  when  we 
think  green  means  Irish.  But  green  on 
this  date  should  also  remind  us  that 
U.S. -produced  aerosols  have  been  CFC 
free  since  1978. 


UNCONVENTIONAL     RIGHTS:     CHIL- 
DREN AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  following  monograph  was  written 
by  Dr.  James  P.  Lucier  and  published 
by  the  Family  Research  Council  in 
Washington.  DC.  This  paper  is  entitled 
"Unconventional  Rights:  Children  and 
the  United  Nations."  Jim  Lucier  served 
for  25  years  on  the  staff  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  is  the  former  minority  staff 
director  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  His  knowledge  of  treaty 
law  is  outstanding,  as  a  result  of  years 
of  practical  experience,  and  he  dem- 
onstrates that  knowledge  in  his  re- 
markable analysis  of  the  U.N.  Conven- 
tion on  the  Rights  of  the  Child.  While 
I  do  not  agree  with  everything  that  is 
stated,  I  believe  his  ideas  are  worth- 
while and  important  to  consider. 
U.N.  coNVE^^^ON  on  the  rights  of  the  child 

There  has  been  much  discussion  late- 
ly about  the  rights  of  children.  It  is  a 
discussion.  I  believe,  which  is  not  so 
much  about  whether  children  have 
rights  as  about  which  institutions  in 
society  should  have  first  priority  in 
protecting  those  rights.  It  is  my  belief. 


and  I  believe  the  belief  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people,  that  the 
traditional  family  unit  is  best  equipped 
for  the  nurture  and  upbringing  of  the 
next  generation. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  every  family 
is  successful.  Nor  is  it  to  deny  that 
there  are  occasions  when  society  must 
intervene  to  protect  children  from  abu- 
sive or  incompetent  parents.  Nor  is  it 
just  a  question  of  where  to  draw  the 
line.  Rather,  it  is  a  presumption,  as  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  indicated 
many  times,  that  the  family  is  the  first 
and  best  center  for  child  development. 

The  danger  in  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  rights  of  the  child  are 
somehow  separate  and  independent 
from  the  rights  of  the  family  is  that  it 
sets  up  a  potentially  divisive  principle 
that  will  lead  to  the  accelerated  break- 
up of  families,  often  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  state  or  child  welfare 
agencies. 

Although  there  are  always  hard 
cases,  when  a  child  may  be  endangered 
by  his  or  her  parents  and  needs  protec- 
tion, the  acceptance  of  a  legal  principle 
that  all  children,  not  just  a  few  endan- 
gered children,  have  autonomous  rights 
that  may  be  asserted  against  the  fam- 
ily it  diminishes  the  authority  of  every 
parent,  whether  it  is  a  single  parent  or 
a  traditional  family  unit.  It  brings  the 
dubious  authority  of  the  state,  often  in 
the  guise  of  court  decisions,  to  bear  on 
every  relationship  between  parent  and 
child. 

Since  the  child  is  in  a  state  of  rapid 
development,  often  exploring  opportu- 
nities of  asserting  increasing  independ- 
ence, the  intervention  of  the  state  in 
areas  of  moral  decisionmaking  on  a 
secular,  value-free  basis  cannot  help 
but  affect  the  child  in  a  detrimental 
way.  The  debate  should  be  framed  not 
in  terms  of  the  rights  of  the  child  of 
the  parent,  but  in  terms  of  the  rights 
of  the  family — including  the  rights  of 
the  child — against  the  authority  of  the 
state.  The  danger  to  children  as  a 
whole  is  much  greater  than  state 
norms  and  state  intervention  than  it  is 
from  the  occasional  failure  of  specific 
families  to  function. 

These  issues  are  still  the  object  of 
lively  debate  in  the  United  States,  as 
we  see  in  the  media  every  day.  Yet,  if 
we  are  not  alert  these  issues  could  well 
be  imposed  upon  the  United  States 
without  debate  if  this  country  were  to 
sign  and  ratify  the  U.S.  Convention  of 
the  Rights  of  the  Child.  Although  the 
Convention  was  approved  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  on  November  20, 
1989,  and  entered  into  force  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1990,  as  soon  as  the  first  20  na- 
tions had  ratified  it,  the  United  States 
is  not  a  signer  and  of  course,  does  not 
intend  to  ratify  it. 

Former  President  Bush  was  wise  in 
rejecting  the  U.N.  Convention  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Child,  despite  the  pres- 
sure of  a  noisy  group  of  so-called 
child's  rights  advocates.  Indeed,  many 


of  the  so-called  rights  which  states- 
parties  to  the  treaty  are  required  to 
adopt  are  contrary  to  the  national  con- 
sensus on  the  rights  of  families;  and 
others  contrary  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Moreover,  it  would  require  the 
U.S.  Government  to  adopt  measures 
which  undermine  the  Federal  prin- 
ciples of  the  republic,  as  well  as  U.S. 
national  sovereignty,  in  determining 
domestic  matters. 

Indeed,  the  principles  set  forward  in 
the  Convention  are  contrary  not  only 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution,  but  to  the 
fundamental  basis  of  our  legal  system, 
the  common  law.  Most  nations  in  the 
worlds,  except  for  those  first  organized 
by  British  colonialism,  follow  an  en- 
tirely different  system  of  law,  com- 
monly called  the  civil  law  or  the  Ro- 
mano-Germanic system.  Although  the 
goal  of  justice  is  presumably  the  same, 
the  legal  concepts  underlying  each  one 
are  quite  different,  if  not  incompatible. 
Our  ideas  of  freedom,  based  on  Magna 
Carta,  are  highly  suspicious  of  the  sov- 
ereign, whether  it  was  King  John  in  the 
old  days,  or  the  Federal  Government 
today.  The  common  law  believes  that 
freedom  and  justice  are  more  apt  to  be 
brought  about  by  an  adversarial  sys- 
tem. The  Romano-Germanic  system 
takes  a  much  more  sanguine  view  of 
the  ability  of  judges,  bureaucrats,  and 
technocrats  to  bring  about  social  jus- 
tice. Yet  the  U.N.  Convention  on  the 
Rights  of  the  Child  is  rooted  in  the 
alien  concepts  of  Romano-Germanic 
law. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  AUTO  DEALERS 
EXCEL 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President. 
today,  I  congratulate  two  exceptional 
South  Dakotans — James  Lust  of  Aber- 
deen and  Bill  Willrodt  of  Chamberlain. 
These  two  businessmen  serve  as  ster- 
ling examples  to  automobile  dealers 
across  America.  They  are  accomplished 
entrepreneurs  and  service  providers. 

Recently.  Jim  Lust  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association  [NADA].  He  has  worked 
with  NADA  for  years,  both  at  the  State 
and  national  levels.  Bill  Willrodt  re- 
cently received  Time  magazine's  Qual- 
ity Dealer  Award  [TMQDA].  Bill  was  1 
of  only  67  dealers  nationwide  to  be 
nominated  for  the  magazines  award. 

In  the  midst  of  tough  economic 
times,  these  two  South  Dakota  entre- 
preneurs continued  to  prosper.  I  ap- 
plaud their  sound  business  sense.  Keep- 
ing all  of  South  Dakota's  small  busi- 
nesses healthy  is  a  top  priority  of 
mine.  As  a  fellow  South  Dakotan,  I  am 
proud  of  Bill's  and  Jim's  accomplish- 
ments. I  applaud  their  dedication  to 
the  auto  industry.  I  am  confident  they 
will  continue  to  represent  their  field 
with  distinction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  in  Automotive  Ex- 
ecutive featuring  Jim  Lust  and  an  arti- 
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cle  in  the  South  Dakota  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  Report  featuring 
Bill  Willrodt  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Automotive  Executive.  Feb.  1993) 

Jim  Lusts  New  Horizons 

(By  Ted  Orme) 

The  expression  "as  far  as  the  eye  can  see" 
could  have  been  invented  in  Aberdeen.  S. 
Dak.  Under  a  brilliant  sun.  without  a  trace 
of  smog,  the  vast,  flat  prairie  stretches  unin- 
terrupted to  the  horizon.  It's  land  where  the 
Sioux  and  the  buffalo  once  roamed,  now 
carved  into  perfect  squares  that  produce  end- 
less acres  of  srrain  and  tons  of  beef.  The 
"hub"  city  of  Aberdeen  sprang  from  the  prai- 
rie in  the  1880s.  when  four  railroad  lines  con- 
verged here.  Today,  it's  a  hospitable  city  of 
28.000.  where  high  school  sports  still  make 
the  front  page.  A  visit  here  will  tell  you  a  lot 
about  incoming  NADA  president  Jim  Lust. 

"I  know  we're  not  at  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse." says  Lust,  a  ChevroletBuickGeo 
dealer  who  was  born  and  raised  in  Aberdeen. 
"But  that's  why  we  Dakotans  tend  to  look 
outward.  We  believe  in  horizons." 

The  climate  can  change  fast  in  the  Dako- 
tas  and  people  are  used  to  adjusting  quickly. 
Lust  says  dealers  are  going  to  have  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  1990s.  "We  will  have  to 
continually  shift  our  focus  to  meet  current 
market  conditions."  he  says.  "We  can  do 
that  because  we  are  entrepreneurs.  We  can 
use  market  forces  to  our  advantage  and 
make  adjustments  quickly.  [Dealers]  succeed 
because  we're  fast  on  our  feet." 
THE  MAN 

Those  who  think  of  dealers  in  stereotypical 
terms  will  not  like  Jim  Lust.  A  Dartmouth 
College  graduate.  Lust  is  often  in  his  1.500- 
book  home  library  reading  such  works  as  the 
biography  of  Alexander  the  Great.  When  not 
listening  to  Chopin  or  Beethoven,  he's  play- 
ing them  on  his  grand  piano.  He's  also  a  hun- 
ter, golfer,  and  all-around  sportsman. 

But  at  55.  the  athlete's  curse — bad  knees — 
has  caught  up  to  him.  and  he  is  forced  to 
enjoy  the  more  rigorous  sports  vicariously 
through  his  children.  Despite  a  busy  sched- 
ule, he  never  misses  a  chance  to  cheer  his 
kids  on. 

That's  no  surprise.  Family  gets  top  prior- 
ity. He  and  his  wife.  Dawn,  had  seven  chil- 
dren before  she  died  in  1979.  (That  was  the 
same  year  his  dad.  Loel  Lust,  died  and  only 
a  year  after  his  brother.  Jerry  died  in  an 
auto  accident.)  Lust  threw  himself  into  sin- 
gle parenting  with  his  usual  energy  and  in- 
novation. To  help  maintain  discipline  and 
order  among  his  children,  then  ranging  in 
age  trom  4  to  17.  Lust  devised  the  "bed  mon- 
ster." who  could  tear  up  your  room  if  you 
didn't  make  your  bed.  To  keep  internecine 
squabbling  over  favoritism  under  control, 
there  was  the  "FC  [favorite  child]  list." 
which  got  a  new  ranking  every  week  accord- 
ing to  good  or  bad  deeds.  "To  this  day.  even 
my  grown  children  ask  how  they  currently 
rank  on  the  FC  list."  Lusts  says. 

But  he  could  not  give  his  children  a  moth- 
er's touch.  That  came  in  1962.  when  Jim  mar- 
ried Vicki.  who  had  one  child  of  her  own. 
Today,  only  the  two  youngest  sons.  John  and 
Jamie,  remain  at  home.  His  son  Steve  works 
at  the  dealership;  the  other  Lust  kids  have 
scattered  around  the  country  "to  do  their 
thing."  as  Lust  puts  it. 

THE  STORE 

When  he  left  for  the  Ivy  League.  Lust 
didn't  expect  to  come  back  to  Aberdeen,  and 


certainly  not  to  the  dealership  his  father 
bought  in  1937.  At  Dartmouth,  he  studied  his- 
tory and  economics,  not  business,  and  he 
wanted  to  become  a  college  professor.  But 
his  father  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  asked 
Jim  to  run  the  business. 

"I  made  it  clear  this  was  only  going  to  be 
temporary."  says  Lust.  But  it  wasn't  long 
before  his  latent  entrepreneurial  tendencies 
blossomed.  Later,  his  brother  Jerry  helped 
run  the  business  until  1962,  when  Jim.  then 
26  bought  out  his  brother. 

The  store  now  has  50  employees,  sells  1.400 
new  and  used  cars  a  year,  and  has  annual 
total  sales  of  $19  million.  All  departments  of 
Lust  Chevrolet/ Buick/Geo  are  profitable  and. 
during  a  year  when  the  average  dealership 
had  a  net  profit  on  sales  of  only  1.3  percent, 
this  store  made  4  percent.  The  store  also  has 
a  96  CSI  and  low  staff  turnover. 

In  1990.  Lust  and  two  members  of  his 
NADA  20  Group  acquired  a  struggling  Chev- 
rolet'Oldsmobile  dealership  in  Corvallis. 
Oreg.  Lust  became  president,  and  under  his 
new  management  team  the  store  will  make 
money  this  year.  He  did  the  same  thing  in 
the  1970s,  when  he  bought  a  failing  Pontiac/ 
GMC  store  in  Bismark.  S.  Dak.,  sent  his  gen- 
eral sales  manager  there  to  restore  it  to 
profitability,  then  sold  it  to  the  manager 
five  years  later. 

What's  Jim  Lust's  secret  of  success?  Sim- 
ple. It's  a  long  history  of  focusing  on  the  cus- 
tomer, commitment  to  the  community,  and 
having  employees  make  their  own  decisions. 
A  good  example  is  the  dealership's  "We  Care 
Committee."  made  up  of  11  managers  and 
representatives  from  all  six  departments, 
who  meet  once  a  month  to  explore  ways  to 
improve  dealership  operations,  employee 
benefits,  and.  most  of  all.  customer  rela- 
tions. Each  department  contributes  $100  per 
month  to  a  fund  that  allows  managers  to 
quickly  make  "goodwill"  adjustments  to 
keep  customers  satisfied. 

Going  that  extra  mile  for  their  customers. 
Lust  employees  convert  to  "Code  Blue" 
when  temperatures  in  Aberdeen  drop  as  low 
as  minus  30  degrees.  That's  when  salespeople 
and  managers  spend  the  whole  day  out  help- 
ing customers  start  their  cars  or  giving  them 
rides. 

Education  and  training  are  also  key.  All 
senior  techs  are  ASE  certified,  as  is  the 
owner  relations  manager.  The  sales  force  re- 
cently completed  NADA's  Salesperson  Cer- 
tification program.  And  the  store  also  en- 
courages employees  to  contribute  to  the 
community  and  pays  membership  fees  for 
them  to  belong  to  civic  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations. "We  think  if  you  do  a  good  job  in 
the  community,  you  have  an  obligation  to 
pay  back,"  says  Lust,  a  leader  in  Aberdeen's 
civic  and  business  community. 

THE  PLAN 

Lust  has  no  illusions  about  changing  the 
image  of  dealers  overnight,  but  says  a  better 
image  and  improved  profits  are  linked  to  a 
commitment  to  customers,  community,  and 
ethical  practices.  "It's  not  Pollyanna-ish," 
he  says.  "It's  good  business." 

He  wants  dealers  to  use  their  entrepreneur- 
ial skills  to  take  advantage  of  an  expanding 
market,  but  warns,  "We  don't  want  to  forget 
the  hard-learned  lessons  of  this  recession— 
namely,  we've  got  to  stay  lean  and  mean 
even  in  good  times,  and  profitability  is  more 
important  than  market  share,  for  both  deal- 
ers and  [makers]." 

In  addition  to  boundless  optimism  and  en- 
ergy. Lust  also  brings  to  the  NADA  presi- 
dency his  down-home  Dakota  style.  "I  want 
to  keep  the  vision  simple,"  he  says. 


[From  the  South  Dakota  Automobile  Dealers 

Association  Report.  February  1993] 

WILLRODT  Honored  by  Time 

Time  Magazine  has  named  Bill  Willrodt. 
President,  Willrodt  Motor  Company.  Inc.. 
Chamberlain.  South  Dakota,  as  a  recipient  of 
the  1993  Time  Magazine  Quality  Dealer 
Award  (TMQDA).  The  announcement  was 
made  February  6  by  Edward  R.  McCarrick, 
Associate  Publisher  of  Time  Magazine,  dur- 
ing the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation Convention  in  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Willrodt  and  other  award  winners  were  hon- 
ored at  the  opening  business  meeting  of  this 
.year's  NADA  Convention. 

Mr.  Willrodt  is  one  of  only  67  dealers  na- 
tionwide to  be  nominated  for  the  magazine's 
award,  sponsored  in  cooperation  with  NADA 
since  1970. 

A  Chamberlain  native.  Bill  began  his  auto- 
motive career  in  1952  when  he  and  his  father, 
Harold,  purchased  Nelson  Motor  Company. 
Today.  Willrodt  Motor  Company  markets  the 
Chrysler,  Plymouth,  Dodge  and  GMC  auto- 
motive lines.  Under  Mr.  Willrodt's  leader- 
ship, his  dealership  has  been  presented  with 
many  Chrysler  sales  and  service  awards  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  Willrodt  is  active  in  his  local  commu- 
nity, as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Lake  Francis  Case  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  In  1979,  Bill  provided  the 
land  and  service  access  needed  to  build  a  new 
hospital  in  Chamberlain.  Built  in  1981.  the 
hospital  has  expanded  twice  since  then. 

Bill  and  his  wife  Mary  are  the  parents  of 
six  children.  Two  of  their  sons,  Peter  and 
Paul,  are  active  in  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  Willrodt  Motors. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  membership  of 
SDADA.  we  extend  our  congratulations  to 
Bill  and  Mary  Willrodt.  their  family,  and  the 
personnel  at  Willrodt  Motor  Co. 


A  CHRISTIAN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  live  in 
an  era  when  it  is  fashionable  to  pretend 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  were  nei- 
ther religious  nor  Christians,  nor  any- 
thing else  having  to  do  with  a  belief 
that  God  played  a  major  role  in  the 
creation  of  America.  The  atheists  and 
agnostics  have  managed  to  dominate 
the  major  media  of  America— and  a 
great  many  textbooks  used  in  our 
schools.  They  have,  in  my  judgment, 
done  great  harm. 

But  I  was  overjoyed  to  see  an  op-ed 
piece  in  this  morning's  Charlotte  (NC) 
Observer  written  by  a  Baptist  minister 
who  obviously  felt  obliged  to  speak 
out — and  speak  out  he  did,  eloquently, 
forcefully  and  without  equivocation. 
The  minister  is  Rev.  M.  Doyle  Holder, 
pastor  of  Bethel  Baptist  Church  in 
Bethel,  NC. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  headed  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Holder's  remarks.  "A 
Christian  America"  and  immediately 
below  was  a  subheading  reading, 
"From  the  words  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers to  those  of  the  High  Court,  our 
roots  in  religion  are  indisputable." 

Mr,  President,  immediately  upon 
reading  the  Reverend  Mr.  Holder's 
piece,  I  called  him  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  for  his  having  been  will- 
ing to  stand  up  to  be  counted  and  I 


commend  the  Charlotte  Observer  for 
its  willingness  to  provide  space  for  this 
fine  minister's  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Holders  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Christian  America:  Kho.m  the  Words  of 

Our  Founding  Father.s  to  Those  of  the 

High  Court.  Our  Roots  in  Religion  Are 

Indisputable 

(By  M.  Doyle  Holder) 

America  is  witnessing  a  concerted  effort  to 
rewrite  history  and  redefine  how  our  Con- 
stitution's framers  envisioned  their  new  na- 
tion. We  are  being  led  to  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans practiced  Christianity  openly  for  some 
175  years  against  the  Founding  Fathers' 
wishes  and  intentions. 

The  Supreme  Court  continues  to  adju- 
dicate cautiously  while  ignoring  history  and 
compromising  rights  that  have  long  been 
taken  for  granted.  As  history  is  rewritten, 
these  protected  freedoms  vanish. 

The  Christian  compassion  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  is  evident  in  their  writing;  they  be- 
lieved in  the  personal  God  of  the  Scriptures 
even  if  they  denied  the  deity  of  Christ. 

FROM  franklin  .  .  . 

Witness  a  plea  for  public  prayer  made  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  on  June  28.  1787.  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Dissension  had 
developed  in  the  convention,  and  Franklin 
offered  a  solution: 

"We  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of 
humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of  lights  to 
illuminate  our  understanding.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain,  when 
we  were  sensitive  to  danger,  we  had  daily 
prayers  in  this  room  for  divine  protection. 

"Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard,  and  they 
were  graciously  answered  ...  Do  we  imagine 
that  we  no  longer  need  His  assistance'?  I  have 
lived,  sir.  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live, 
the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this 
truth— that  God  governs  the  affairs  of  men. 

"And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  notice,  is  it  probable  an  empire 
can  rise  without  His  aid?" 

Franklin  then  asked  that  prayers  be  held 
each  morning  before  Congress  proceeded 
with  its  business,  and  the  practice  continues 
to  this  day.  It  continued  in  our  public 
schools  until  1962.  And  it  continued  at  many 
sporting  events  and  school  graduations  until 
the  high  court  realized  that  this  practice 
was.  apparently,  not  the  intent  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Thomas  Jefferson  shared  Franklin's  view: 

"Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  sure  when 
we  remove  their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  these  lib- 
erties are  the  gift  of  God?  That  they  are  not 
to  be  violated  but  with  His  wrath?  Indeed.  I 
tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that 
God  is  just;  that  His  justice  cannot  sleep  for- 
ever, that  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
a  change  of  situation,  is  among  possible 
events;  that  it  may  become  probable  by  su- 
pernatural influence!  The  Almighty  has  no 
attribute  which  can  take  side  with  us  in  that 
event." 

God  is  not  seen  by  these  men  as  a  mere  ab- 
sentee clockmaker  (as  true,  deism  suggests), 
leaving  the  world  to  founder.  He  is  seen  as 
someone  worthy  of  their  appeal  and  fear. 

...  TO  DOUGLAS 

The  historical  case  for  Christian  America 
continues. 


In  1892  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  studied  the 
connection  between  Christianity  and  govern- 
ment. After  reviewing  hundreds  of  volumes 
of  historical  documents,  the  court  asserted. 
"These  references  .  .  .  add  a  volume  of  unof- 
ficial declarations  to  the  mass  of  organic  ut- 
terances that  this  is  a  religious  people  ...  a 
Christian  nation." 

In  1931.  Supreme  Court  Justice  George 
Sutherland  reviewed  the  1892  decision  in  the 
course  of  another  case  and  said  again  that 
Americans  are  a  "Christian  people."  And  in 
1952,  Justice  William  Douglas  affirmed  that 
"we  are  a  religious  people  and  our  institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being." 

The  Christian  religion  was  the  faith  of 
early  America.  In  1835,  French  historian 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  while  visiting  the 
United  States,  reported.  "Upon  my  arrival  in 
the  United  States  the  religious  aspect  of  the 
country  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  my 
attention."  And  in  1848  he  eloquently  re- 
marked: 

"America  is  still  the  place  where  the 
Christian  religion  has  kept  the  greatest  real 
power  over  men's  souls;  and  nothing  better 
demonstrates  how  useful  and  natural  it  is  to 
man.  since  the  country  where  it  now  has  the 
widest  sway  is  both  the  most  enlightened 
and  the  freest.  .  .  .  They  (the  clergy)  are  at 
pains  to  keep  out  of  the  affairs  and  not  mix 
in  the  .  .  .  parties.  One  cannot  therefore  say 
that  in  the  United  States  religion  influences 
the  laws  or  political  opinions  in  detail,  but  it 
does  direct  mores,  and  by  regulating  domes- 
tic life  it  helps  to  regulate  the  state." 

Until  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  and 
beyond,  state  laws  forbade  anyone  from  hold- 
ing office  unless  he  was  a  Christian. 

In  most  states  there  were  religious  require- 
ments for  citizenship  and  voting;  laws  pro- 
hibiting blasphemy:  laws  requiring  a  trini- 
tarian  faith,  or  a  firm  belief  in  the  infallibil- 
ity of  Scripture;  and  laws  barring  non-Chris- 
tians as  witnesses  in  court.  Many  states  also 
called  for  the  imprisonment  of  anyone  who 
was  an  atheist. 

HISTORY  AS  IT  HAPPENED 

History  proves,  without  doubt,  the  Chris- 
tian roots  of  America. 

The  Supreme  Court,  state  officials  and 
school  boards  would  do  well  to  study  history 
as  it  happened  before  suppressing  or  remov- 
ing rights  that  have  been  practiced  and  guar- 
anteed by  our  Founding  Fathers. 


FRIENDS  OF  IRELAND— ST. 
PATRICK'S  DAY  STATEMENT.  1993 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Friends  of  Ireland  in  Congress  join  an- 
nually in  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  state- 
ment to  bring  attention  to  issues  relat- 
ing to  Ireland  and  to  the  problems 
which  continue  to  plague  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

The  Friends  of  Ireland  is  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
dedicated  to  strengthening  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
all  of  Ireland.  More  than  44  million 
American  citizens  trace  their  ancestry 
to  Ireland  and  are  proud  of  their  Irish 
heritage. 

We  are  also  deeply  concerned  about 
the  violence  and  terrorism  which  con- 
tinues in  Northern  Ireland  and  which 
has  claimed  the  lives  of  more  than  3,000 
people  in  the  past  quarter  century. 
More  than  ever,  it  is  essential  to 
achieve  a  peaceful,  negotiated  solution 


to  the  conflict,  and  all  of  us  hope  that 
the  United  States  will  play  an  effective 
role  in  encouraging  the  parties  to 
achieve  it. 

This  years  Friends  of  Ireland  state- 
ment covers  many  aspects  of  these  im- 
portant issues.  I  believe  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
statement  by  the  friends  of  ireland,  st. 

Patrick's  Day,  1993 
On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day.  the  Friends  of 
Ireland  in  the  United  States  Congress  join 
with  all  Irish  Americans,  and  indeed  Irish 
people  everywhere,  in  celebrating  Irish  herit- 
age and  in  calling  for  renewed  efforts  to 
achieve  peace,  reconciliation,  and  justice  in 
Northern  Ireland.  We  welcome  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Ireland.  An  Taoiseach  Albert 
Reynolds,  to  Washington  and  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  him.  with  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister.  Tanaiste  Dick  Spring,  and 
with  their  British  counterparts,  in  seeking 
ways  to  achieve  these  ends  over  the  coming 
years. 

We  also  take  special  note  of  the  recent 
gains  made  by  the  women  of  Ireland.  The 
historic  election  of  President  Mary  Robinson 
in  1990.  the  victories  of  twenty  women  in  the 
recent  parliamentary  elections,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  first  woman  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  International  Fund  for  Ire- 
land are  all  developments  which  will  en- 
hance the  important  role  of  women  in  the 
political  life  of  Ireland. 

Our  concern  for  a  peaceful  and  just  solu- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland  springs  not  only 
from  our  personal  commitment  to  Ireland 
but  also  from  our  awareness  of  the  excep- 
tional contributions  that  generations  of 
Irish  men  and  women  have  made  to  the 
building  of  this  nation.  The  recent  census 
records  44  million  Americans  who  claim  Ire- 
land as  the  home  of  their  forebears.  It  re- 
minds us  how  significant  an  impact  that 
small  island  has  had  on  our  nation  and  how 
disproportionate  it  has  been  to  its  size.  It  is 
a  source  of  great  sadness,  therefore,  that  this 
celebration  of  our  common  Irish  heritage  is 
overshadowed  by  the  continuing  tragedy  of 
violence  in  Northern  Ireland. 

On  this  day  of  Irish  affection  and  friend- 
ship, the  Friends  of  Ireland  warmly  welcome 
and  endorse  last  year's  round-table  talks  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  British  governments  and 
the  constitutional  parties  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. We  reiterate  our  full  support  for  the 
earliest  possible  renewal  of  such  talks,  and 
their  ambitious  objective  of  bringing  about  a 
new  beginning  for  relationships  within 
Northern  Ireland,  within  Ireland,  and  be- 
tween Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  today  are  crying 
out  for  an  end  to  the  bitterness  and  hatred  of 
the  past.  They  demand  a  political  agreement 
that  can  bring  and  end  to  the  violence.  They 
know  there  can  be  no  real  political  progress 
without  genuine  dialogue  between  those  of 
all  traditions  who  seek  a  constitutional  way 
forward  towards  solving  the  problems  of  Ire- 
land. 

We  unreservedly  condemn  the  violence  of 
the  IRA  and  Loyalist  paramilitarj'  groups. 
Violence  begets  only  more  violence  and.  with 
it,  a  cycle  of  reprisal  and  revenge.  We  abhor 
the  violence  perpetrated  by  terrorists 
through  their  indiscriminate  bombing  and 
shooting   campaigns   and    the   misery    they 
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bring  to  ordinary  people's  lives.  Such  vio- 
lence fosters  division,  bitterness,  and  dis- 
trust. It  seeks  to  destroy  the  bridges  be- 
tween the  two  communities  which  are  an  es- 
sential avenue  to  a  peaceful  political  com- 
pact by  Irish  men  and  women  of  all  political 
persuasions  or  allegiances.  We  are  convinced 
that  terrorism  will  never  bring  justice  and 
peace  and  so  urge  all  terrorists  to  lay  aside 
their  arms  if  they  truly  wish  to  achieve  their 
goals. 

While  recognizing  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  resolving  the  problems  of  North- 
em  Ireland  lies  with  the  Irish  and  British 
governments  as  well  as  the  constitutional 
parties  in  Northern  Ireland,  the  Friends  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  can  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  advancing  the  political 
process.  We  enthusiastically  welcome  the  in- 
terest that  President  Clinton  has  shown  in 
Irish  affairs,  and  we  join  with  him  in  offering 
our  support  as  the  people  of  Ireland  search 
together  to  find  a  way  forward.  We  share  the 
view  of  the  Taoiseach  that  the  constructive 
interest  and  support  of  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  poten- 
tial to  be  uniquely  helpful.  There  should  be 
thorough  consultation  to  ensure  that  this 
concern  Is  structured  in  the  most  effective 
and  helpful  manner  possible. 

The  Friends  of  Ireland  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  the  continued  and  active  implemen- 
tation of  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  by  the 
two  governments.  The  Agreement,  and  in 
particular  the  role  in  Northern  Ireland  as- 
signed to  the  Irish  Government  under  it.  has 
introduced  a  new  dynamic  into  the  situation 
through  its  effort  to  give  formal  recognition 
to  the  legitimacy  and  status  of  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  aspirations  of  the  na- 
tionalist community.  The  Agreement  should 
remain  in  force  until  transcended  by  new  ar- 
rangements acceptable  to  the  two  govern- 
ments and  the  constitutional  parties  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

We  also  continue  to  have  serious  concerns 
Involving  human  rights,  most  particularly 
the  murder  of  Irish  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren from  terrorist  attacks.  In  addition.  Am- 
nesty International  and  Helsinki  Watch  have 
documented  incidents  involving  the  use  of 
lethal  force  by  the  security  forces,  collusion 
between  these  forces  and  loyalists  para- 
military groups,  harassment  of  young  na- 
tionalists by  the  British  Army,  and  the  de- 
nial of  basic  civil  liberties.  Such  abuses  must 
end.  specific  cases  of  abuse  must  be  inde- 
pendently investigated,  and  those  respon- 
sible must  be  punished. 

Confidence  in  the  forces  of  law  and  order, 
and  in  the  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice, is  fundamental  to  the  construction  of  a 
just  and  peaceful  society  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. We  strongly  urge  the  British  Govern- 
ment, acting  pursuant  to  consultations  in 
the  Anglo-Irish  Conference,  to  put  in  place  a 
series  of  measures  to  respond  to  the  lack  of 
confidence  which  so  clearly  exists  in  the  na- 
tionalist community.  A  first  step  in  this  di- 
rection would  be  to  ensure  that  all  military 
patrols  which  come  into  contact  with  the 
public  are  accompanied  by  experienced  and 
trained  police  officers,  as  agreed  in  the  1985 
arrangements  between  the  two  governments. 

The  British  Government  should  also  work 
to  address  the  recommendations  made  in  re- 
ports by  Amnesty  International.  Helsinki 
Watch,  and  most  recently,  by  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Human  Rights,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
which  is  based  in  Northern  Ireland. 

In  addition,  an  end  to  discrimination  in 
employment  would  help  greatly  to  establish 
hope  and  confidence  among  the  nationalist 


community,  especially  the  young  people.  We 
are  encouraged  by  the  terms  of  the  1989  Fair 
Employment  Act  and  support  its  implemen- 
tation with  all  necessary  powers  to  redress 
decades  of  discrimination. 

The  Friends  are  convinced  that  new  Invest- 
ment from  overseas  can  also  be  a  positive 
catalyst  for  change.  We  are  very  pleased  that 
Congressional  support  for  the  International 
Fund  for  Ireland  has  enabled  it  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  economic  development,  es- 
pecially in  the  disadvantaged  areas  of  both 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  border  counties  of 
the  Republic.  In  fostering  economic  and  so- 
cial progress,  and  building  a  record  of  suc- 
cess through  cooperation  and  incentive,  the 
Fund  is  providing  a  measure  of  real  hope  for 
those  who  have  suffered  the  most  from  the 
conflict  in  Northern  Ireland.  It  has.  most  im- 
portantly, become  a  concrete  force  for  rec- 
onciliation and  healing  through  the  creation 
of  thousands  of  permanent  jobs  and  with 
them,  a  constructive  alternative  for  those 
who  otherwise  might  have  chosen  the  path  of 
violence. 

We  believe  the  International  Fund  for  Ire- 
land with  its  independent  Board  jointly  ap- 
pointed by  both  governments  can  be  a  model 
for  other  efforts  of  cooperation  and  con- 
fidence-building between  the  two  great  tradi- 
tions and  the  two  political  communities  of 
Ireland.  We  welcome  such  initiatives  that 
offer  the  prospect  of  reinforcing  reconcili- 
ation among  the  Irish  people. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  process  of  healing 
and  reconciliation  can  be  advanced  in  Ire- 
land over  the  next  twelve  months.  It  is  now 
critical  that  both  communities  reach  out  to. 
and  further  reassure,  one  another.  The  Irish 
and  British  governments  have  the  central  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  and  develop  this 
process.  In  doing  so.  they  will  have  our  full 
and  enthusiastic  support.  As  Friends  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  our  dearest  wish  to  see  all  of  Ire- 
land at  peace,  reconciled,  and  newly  ener- 
gized, free  from  the  dissensions  of  the  past, 
playing  its  full,  distinctive,  and  dynamic 
part  on  the  European  and  world  stage. 

On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day.  the  Friends  of 
Ireland  in  the  United  States  Congress  join 
friends  of  Ireland  everywhere  in  urging  all 
parties  to  make  special  efforts  this  year  to 
bring  about  peace  and  reconciliation  in 
Northern  Ireland. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  1:30  p.m.,  and  that  is  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Thereupon,  at  12:55  p.m.  the  Senate 
recessed  until  1:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mrs. 
FEINSTEIN]. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  460  is 
the  pending  business. 


Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  we 
have  attempted,  since  this  time  yester- 
day, to  work  out  something  with  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side.  We  were 
very  close.  This  is  one  that  neither  side 
is  very  happy  with. 

So  we  are  hoping  that  we  can  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  prior  to  2  o'clock,  when 
we  will  have  our  cloture  vote. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  under  the 
quorum  call  be  equally  charged  against 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
let  me  just  second  the  observation  of 
my  friend  from  Kentucky.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  work  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  reach  an  agreement  here  by  the 
time  to  vote  at  2  o'clock.  Stay  tuned. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  Madam  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  as  if  in 
morning  business  for  5  minutes,  with 
the  time  evenly  divided  between  both 
sidss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RAPES  IN  BOSNIA  AND 
HERZEGOVINA 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  grave  concern 
about  the  systematic  rapes  that  are 
being  committed  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  and  to  commend  those 
that  have  taken  the  necessary  first 
steps  to  stop  this  horror  and  help  its 
victims. 

Madam  President,  as  you  and  I  work 
as  hard  as  we  can  to  focus  on  the  criti- 
cal issues  that  face  California  today,  it 
is  very  tempting  to  turn  away  from 
these  horrors  that  we  see  around  the 
world.  But,  I  want  to  tell  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  it  was  a  group 
of  leaders  in  Los  Angeles,  by  some  very 
direct  action,  that  brought  me  to  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  today. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Women's  Coali- 
tion Against  Ethnic  Cleansing  for  their 
critical  work.  Comprised  of  19  Los  An- 
geles community,  health,  and  religious 
groups,  this  groundbreaking  coalition 
has  members  that  are  Christian,  Mos- 
lem, and  Jewish. 

I  believe  that  this  unity.  Madam 
President,  is  a  model  for  all  of  us. 

Today,  six  of  their  fine  leaders  will 
travel  from  Los  Angeles  to  Croatia  to 
meet  with  rape  victims  and  counselors 
in    the    refugee    camps,    provide    them 


with  counseling  and  medical  informa- 
tion, and  conduct  a  study  to  ascertain 
our  best  method  of  helping  them. 

I  was  deeply  touched  by  the  news  of 
their  journey  and  the  letter  that  they 
sent  me. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Women's  Coalition 
Against  Ethnic  Cleansing. 
Los  Angeles.  CA,  March  4,  1993, 
Senator  Barbara  Boxer. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Boxer:  We  are  writing  to 
you  as  members  of  the  Women's  Coalition 
Against  Ethnic  Cleansing,  to  urge  you  to 
speak  out  and  take  action  against  the  atroc- 
ities that  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
women  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  over  the 
last  ten  months.  Bosnian  women  and  girls 
are  victims  of  organized  rape,  torture,  and 
forced  impregnation  by  the  Serbian  para- 
military troops.  Rape  has  always  been  a  hor- 
ror of  war.  but  this  time  it  is  being  used  as 
a  deliberate  strategy  to  "ethnically  cleanse" 
the  Balkans. 

The  Women's  Coalition  Against  Ethnic 
Cleansing  was  called  together  by  the  Muslim 
Women's  League.  American  Jewish  Congress, 
and  the  Religious  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the 
L.A.  Catholic  Archdiocese  specifically  to  ad- 
dress these  outrages.  We  are  comprised  of 
nineteen  Los  Angeles  community  organiza- 
tions and  dozens  of  active  citizens.  We  have 
come  together  because  we  are  horrified  by 
the  stones  we  are  hearing  about  our  sisters 
in  the  Balkans.  One  of  the  many,  many  sto- 
ries goes  as  follows: 

•■Z.N..  age  40 

"As  soon  as  we  entered  a  camp, 
"marticevic"  [followers  of  Milan  Martic.  a 
Serbian  leader]  came  in  with  guns  and  se- 
lected younger  women  and  girls.  They  put 
them  in  the  hall  and  told  the  Chetniks 
[Serbs]  to  do  with  the  women  what  they 
pleased. 

"There  was  silence.  Then  the  crazy,  dirty, 
stinking  Chetniks  jumped  at  the  women  like 
animals:  they  tore  off  their  clothes,  pulled 
their  hair,  cut  their  breasts  with  their 
knives.  They'd  cut  the  belly  of  the  women 
who  wore  the  traditional  Muslim  baggy  trou- 
sers. Those  who  screamed  would  be  killed  on 
the  spot. 

"New  York  Times.  December  13. 1992." 

As  a  woman,  and  as  a  compassionate 
human  being,  we  know  that  you  can  not  be 
unmoved  by  the  above  testimony.  The  num- 
bers of  victims  are  vast^20.000  to  50.000 
women  and  girls  as  young  as  seven  years  old 
have  been  raped  and  gang  raped  in  this  con- 
flict. The  statistics  are  so  varied  because 
many  of  the  victims  have  been  killed  and 
many  are  too  ashamed  to  tell  others  of  the 
atrocities  inflicted  upon  them. 

The  mission  statement  of  the  Coalition 
Against  Ethnic  Cleansing  is  attached.  We  are 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  such  a  diverse  coalition, 
and  hope  you  will  support  our  work. 

Can  we  count  on  you  to  use  your  influence 
in  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  your  constituents 
in  California,  and  on  behalf  of  the  voiceless 
women  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  to  help  put  an 
end  to  these  atrocities?  We  would  very  much 
appreciate  a  response  to  this  appeal. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Lena  Al-Sarraf. 
Rabbi  Laura  Geller. 
Sister  Ann  Giblin. 


Women's  CoALmoN  Against  Ethnic 
Cleansing — Statement  of  Purpose 
This  coalition  was  formed  to  speak  out  and 
take  action  against  the  atrocities  taking 
place  in  Bosnia-Hercegovina.  with  a  specific 
focus  on  acts  of  violence  against  women.  By 
working  with  the  appropriate  individuals 
and  organizations  in  the  U.S.  government, 
the  U.N.  and  the  former  Yugoslavia  we  hope 
to  achieve  the  following  goals: 

1.  To  publicize  that  rape  is  a  war  crime, 
breaching  the  fourth  Geneva  Convention, 
which  provides  that  women  shall  be  pro- 
tected against  rape,  enforced  prostitution,  or 
any  form  of  indecent  assault. 

2.  To  officially  document  the  sexual  vio- 
lence against  women  and  children  so  the 
crimes  can  be  prosecuted. 

3.  To  acknowledge  the  devastating  impact 
of  rape  and  the  urgent  need  to  provide  treat- 
ment services  for  the  survivors. 

4.  To  close  all  concentration  camps  with 
particular  attention  to  liberating  seques- 
tered women. 

5.  To  heighten  public  awareness  of  the 
plight  of  the  Bosnian  people  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  "ethnic  cleansing"  and  are  currently 
receiving  little  or  no  foreign  assistance. 

6.  To  insist  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment use  its  influence  in  the  United  Nations 
to  put  an  end  to  the  human  rights  violations 
and  foster  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  and 
just  settlement. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Members  of  this  coali- 
tion know  that  even  when  this  war 
ends — and  we  all  pray  that  it  ends 
soon — it  will  still  wage  on  for  the  vic- 
tims of  rape  and  forced  pregnancy  who 
must  live  with  these  consequences.  As 
you  know  well,  Madam  President — be- 
cause we  are  working  together  to  stop 
the  violence  against  women  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world — for  vic- 
tims of  rape  there  is  no  end. 

From  girls  as  young  as  6  to  women  in 
their  eighties,  it  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  50,000  women  have  had  their 
lives  and  dignity  swept  away.  Madam 
President,  these  women  are  much  more 
than  simple  casualties  of  war. 

In  a  place  where  rapes  are  carried  out 
as  military  orders  and  rape  victims  are 
either  killed  or  shamed  into  silence,  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  know  how  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  women  have  been 
sentenced  to  live  with  this  physical 
and  psychological  pain. 

We  have  all  heard  the  horror  stories: 
Rapes  of  young  girls  in  front  of  their 
fathers,  mothers,  siblings,  and  chil- 
dren; gang  rapes  so  brutal  that  the  vic- 
tims die;  Moslem  women  raped  by  sol- 
diers in  prison  camps  and  forced  to 
bear  their  children. 

In  a  New  York  Times  article,  one 
rape  victim  recounted  her  story,  say- 
ing: 

[They]  jumped  at  the  women  like  animals: 
they  tore  off  their  clothes,  pulled  their  hair, 
cut  their  breasts  with  their  knives.  They'd 
cut  the  belly  of  the  women  who  wore  the  tra- 
ditional Muslim  baggy  trousers.  Those  who 
screamed  would  be  killed  on  the  spot. 

As  the  world  watched  Bosnia's  first 
war  crimes  trial  unfold  last  weekend, 
the  Serbian  defendant  described  how, 
under  orders,  he  gang-raped  and  mur- 
dered nine  Moslem  women.  Madam 
President,  this  is  incomprehensible 
brutality. 


So,  although  we  need  to  look  at  the 
problems  facing  California  and  our  Na- 
tion, we  must  also  open  our  eyes  to 
this  brutality. 

I  was  gratified  by  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  vote  in  February  to  set  up  an 
international  tribunal  to  prosecute 
ipeople  accused  of  war  crimes,  including 
rape,  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Under 
International  Law,  these  atrocities  are 
"crimes  against  humanity."  They  are  a 
horrific  extension  of  the  Serbian  mili- 
tary policy  of  ethnic  cleaning,  a  cam- 
paign designed  to  humiliate,  degrade 
and  destroy  the  lives,  and  cultural 
identity  of  people  living  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 

We  in  this  distinguished  body  must 
work  with  the  Clinton  administration 
and  with  key  community  groups  like 
the  Coalition  Against  Ethnic  Cleansing 
to  offer  long-term  assistance  to  these 
victims. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Lautenberg,  Sen- 
ator Danforth,  and  Senator  DeConcini 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  recognition  of 
these  atrocities,  punishments  for  its 
perpetrators  and  assistance  to  its  vic- 
tims. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  relish  the 
thought  of  talking  about  these  crimes 
here  on  the  U.S.  Senate  floor.  But  I 
know  we  must  continue  to  call  atten- 
tion to  them  until  they  end. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  time  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
cloture  vote  scheduled  for  2  p.m.  today 
be  vitiated. 

I  further  £isk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing agreement:  The  Senate  vote  back 
to  back  on  or  in  relation  to  each  of  the 
two  pending  Simpson  amendments 
numbered  128  and  129  without  interven- 
ing action  or  debate;  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Simpson  amend- 
ments. Senator  McCain  be  recognized 
to  offer  his  amendment  No.  112,  rel- 
ative to  military  registration  and  vot- 
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ing,  on  which  there  will  be  10  minutes 
for  debate  to  be  equally  divided  in  the 
usual  form:  that  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  McCain  amendment.  Sen- 
ator Helms  be  recognized  to  offer  his 
amendment  No.  Ill  on  which  there  will 
be  15  minutes  of  debate  equally  divided 
in  the  usual  form;  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Helms  amendment, 
the  managers  offer  the  balance  of  the 
core  package  on  which  there  will  be  no 
time  for  debate,  and  following  the  of- 
fering of  the  core  package,  the  amend- 
ment be  deemed  to  have  been  agreed  to 
and  the  motion  to  consider  be  laid 
upon  the  table;  that  following  the 
adoption  of  the  core  package,  the  bill 
be  advanced  to  third  reading  and  the 
Rules  Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  2  and  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration; that  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  and  the  text  of  S. 
460,  as  amended,  be  inserted  and  H.R.  2 
be  advanced  to  third  reading  and  final 
passage  occur  immediately,  all  without 
any  intervening  action  or  debate. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  completion  of  that  vote,  the 
Senate,  without  any  intervening  action 
or  debate,  insist  on  its  amendment,  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  House  and 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 

fppppc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  do  not  intend  to.  This 
does  not  preclude  a  recorded  vote  on 
the  final  passage? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  No,  it  does  not,  and 
it  is  my  intention  that  there  will  be  a 
recorded  vote  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  1  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  the  two 
managers  of  the  bill,  the  two  Senators 
from  Kentucky,  and  others  who  have 
been  wrestling  with  this  bill  for  some 
time.  I  have  visited  with  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  think  I  know  the  answer 
to  the  question  but  for  the  record  I 
would  like  to  propound  the  question;  It 
will  be  the  intent  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  insist  on  the  Senate  provi- 
sions? I  think  that  is  one  of  the  critical 
areas.  I  know  the  majority  leader  will 
not  be  a  conferee;  this  Senator  will  not 
be  a  conferee.  But  it  is  important  that 
we  try  to  prevail  in  conference.  And  I 
appreciate  the  majority  leader's  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Although,  as  the  Re- 
publican leader  has  correctly  noted,  I 
will  not  be  a  conferee,  I  do  commit  to 
making  a  good  faith  effort  to  see  that 
the  Senate  position  is  maintained  in 
conference. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Would  it  be  fair  for  me  to 
ask  the  same  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  have  pledged  for  some 
time  now  to  make  a  good  faith  effort  in 
the  conference.  I  suspect  I  will  be  a 
conferee.  And  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, I  pledge  to  my  col- 
leagues— and  I  have  done  that  for  some 
time;  it  is  now  on  the  record — that  I 
will  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  see 
that  the  Senate's  position  is  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that  response 
from  both  the  majority  leader  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford].  We  are  prepared  to  proceed. 
I  think  we  can  complete  action  on  this 
bill  in  the  next  couple  of  hours  and 
then  move  on,  as  the  majority  leader 
would  like,  to  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell]. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  we  have  now  gained  con- 
currence to  the  core  package  that  was 
offered  by  this  Senator  to  the  manager 
on  the  other  side  last  Friday.  I  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  Republican  leader,  and  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky  in  reaching 
this  point.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Senator  Mitchell  and 
Senator  Ford  for  their  willingness  to 
stand  firm  in  support  of  the  Senate 
version  of  this  measure  once  it  reaches 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

.AMENDMENT  NO.  128 

Mr.  FORD.  I  now  move  to  table 
amendment  No.  128  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  58, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  34  Leg.] 
YEAS— 58 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Conrad 

Daschle 

DcConcini 


E 

March  17,  li 

Dodd 

Kerrey 

Nunn 

Dorgan 

Kerry 

Pell 

Durenberger 

Kohl 

Pryor 

Exon 

Krueger 

Reid 

Feingold 

Lautenberg 

Rlegle 

Feinstein 

Leahy 

Robb 

Ford 

Levin 

Rockefeller 

Glenn 

Lieberman 

Sarbanes 

Graham 

Mathews 

Sasser 

Harkin 

Metzenbaum 

Shelby 

Ht-nin 

Mlkulski 

Simon 

Hollings 

Mitchell 

Wellstone 

Inouye 

Moseley-Braun 

Wotford 

Johnston 

Moynihan 

Kennedy 

Murray 

NAYS-40 

Bennett 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Bond 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Brown 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Burns 

Gregg 

Packwood 

Coats 

Hatch 

Roth 

Cochran 

HatHeld 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Helms 

Smith 

Coverdell 

Jeffords 

Specter 

Craig 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

DAmato 

Kempthorne 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lott 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lugar 

Warner 

Domenici 

Mack 

Faircloth 

McCain 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Chafee 

Pressler 
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So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  128)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

AMENDMENT  .NO.  129 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  amendment  No.  129  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
sler] is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  35  Leg.] 
YEAS— 58 


Akaka 

Boxer 

Baucus 

Bradley 

Biden 

Breaux 

Bingaman 

Bryan 

Boren 

Bumpers 

Akaka 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Baucus 

Dorgan 

Kerrey 

Biden 

Durenberger 

Kerry 

Bingaman 

Exon 

Kohl 

Boren 

Feingold 

Krueger 

Boxer 

Feinstein 

Lautenberg 

Bradley 

Ford 

Leahy 

Breaux 

Glenn 

Levin 

Bryan 

Graham 

Lieberman 

Bumpers 

Harkin 

Mathews 

Byrd 

Hatfield 

Mikulski 

Campbell 

Henin 

Mitchell 

Conrad 

Hollings 

Moseley-Braun 

Daschle 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

DeConcini 

Johnston 

Murray 

Nunn 

Robb 

Simon 

Pell 

Rockefeller 

Wellstone 

Pryor 

Sarbanes 

Wofford 

Reid 

Sasser 

Riegle 

Shelby 

NAYS-^0 

Bennett 

Faircloth 

McConnell 

Bond 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Brown 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Bums 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Chafee 

Gregg 

Roth 

Coats 

Hatch 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Helms 

Smith 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Specter 

Coverdell 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Craig 

Kempthorne 

Thurmond 

DAmato 

Lott 

Wallop 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Warner 

Dole 

Mack 

Domenici 

McCain 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Metzenbaum 

Pressler 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  129)  weis  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  112 

(Purpose:  To  require  procedures  to  be  devel- 
oped and  implemented  to  register  voters 
upon  their  being  inducted  into  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  allow  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot) 
Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 

amendment  No.  112. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from   Arizona  [Mr.   McCain]. 

for  himself.  Mr.  Gra.m.m.  and  Mr.  Thurmond, 

numbered  112. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.     .    REGISTRATION    AND    VOTING    BY    MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES. 

(a)  Each  State  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  jointly  develop  and  implement 
procedures — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  inducted 
into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
after  the  date  that  such  procedures  have 
been  developed  and  implemented,  to  register 
those  persons  to  vote  at  the  time  and  place 
of  induction; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  on 
that  date,  to  register  those  persons  to  vote 
at  their  place  of  duty;  and 

(3)  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  annually 
forward  to  the  States  the  names  and  places 
of  duty  of  every  individual  registered  to  vote 
and  serving  in  the  Armed  Services; 

(4)  that  the  States  treat  the  list  designated 
in  (a)(3)  of  this  Section  as  a  request  for  an 
absentee  ballot. 


(b)  Absentee  Voting.— (1)  Each  State 
shall— 

(A)  accept  Federal  write-in  absentee  bal- 
lots from  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  their  spouses  and  de- 
pendents for  both  special  and  general  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office; 

(B)  treat  each  request  for  an  absentee  bal- 
lot by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  their  spouses  or  dependents 
as  a  request  for  an  absentee  ballot  to  vote  in 
all  special  and  general  elections  for  Federal 
office  held  during  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  request  is  made. 

(2)  A  State  shall  not  impose  or  enforce  any 
requirement  that  a  request  for  an  absentee 
ballot  by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  their  spouses  or  depend- 
ents be  made  within  a  certain  length  of  time 
prior  to  the  date  of  a  special  or  general  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  debate  is  limited  to 
10  minutes,  with  the  time  equally  di- 
vided. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  mandates  that  all  individ- 
uals inducted  into  the  military  be 
automatically  registered  to  vote  at  the 
time  they  are  inducted;  that  all  men 
and  women  currently  serving  in  the 
military  be  registered  to  vote  at  their 
place  of  duty;  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense annually  send  to  the  States  a  list 
of  all  individuals  serving  in  the  mili- 
tary who  are  registered  to  vote;  and 
that  the  States  treat  this  list  as  an  of- 
ficial request  for  an  absentee  ballot. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  further  pro- 
visions to  the  amendment,  but  that  is 
basically  the  thrust  of  it. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  as  many  as 
200,000  men  and  women  in  the  military 
who  sought  to  vote  in  the  1988  election 
and  were  unable  to  do  so,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons — printing  of  the  ballots,  late 
delivery  of  ballots,  confusion  over  the 
dates  of  primaries,  and  other  reasons. 

We  are  depriving  the  men  and  women 
in  the  military  of  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious rights  solely  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  happen  to  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  my  view,  to 
vote  against  this  amendment.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  go  against  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  The  ma- 
jority leader  yesterday  said; 

It  is  a  very  simple  issue  here:  whether 
Americans  will  be  able  to  register  and  vote. 
And  they  are  afraid  to  have  more  Americans 
registering  and  voting  because  they  think 
they  will  not  vote  for  them.  What  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  democracy;  what  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  their  own  message;  *  *  *  Fewer 
people  registering,  fewer  people  voting,  that 
is  the  message  that  this  opposition  sends. 

Mr.  President,  any  opposition  to  this 
amendment  contradicts  directly  the 
majority  leader's  words  of  yesterday. 
The  men  and  women  who  serve  in  the 
military  should  be  given  every  oppor- 


tunity to  register  to  vote  and  to  vote. 
The  same  opportunities  that  any  non- 
serving  citizen  of  this  country  will  pos- 
sess under  this  legislation. 

The  fact  is  that  men  and  women  in 
the  military  are  forced  to  live  under 
very  inconvenient  circumstances.  Nor- 
mally, these  men  and  women  do  not  re- 
side in  the  States  or  districts  in  which 
they  would  be  voting.  I  believe  it  is  our 
job,  in  our  efforts  to  make  this  legisla- 
tion inclusive,  to  include  the  men  and 
women  who  are  in  the  military. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment  is 
voted  down,  then  the  intent  of  this  law 
is  to  exclude  the  men  and  women  in  the 
military.  Because  the  fact  is  a  "no" 
vote  on  this  amendment  will  make  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  register  to 
vote  and  to  vote  than  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  reserved. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  up  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  indicated  that  if  you 
vote  against  this  you  are  voting 
against  heaven,  home,  motherhood, 
and  apple  pie. 

We  accepted  his  original  amend- 
ment— it  is  now  in  the  bill— to  register 
at  the  required  military  recruitment 
offices.  That  is  included  in  the  manda- 
tory base  registration  program.  We  ac- 
cepted that.  We  had  no  problem  with 
that.  So  now  he  wants  to  expand  it.  It 
is  always  something  different. 

This  would  mandate — mandate — that 
a  service  man  or  women  be  registered 
at  induction  centers. 

Well,  if  they  do  not  want  to  register, 
they  do  not  have  to  under  our  bill.  But, 
under  this  one,  it  mandates  it. 

This  goes  beyond  the  bill  because  it 
makes  an  individual  a  registered  voter 
at  their  place  of  duty.  It  takes  away 
from  individuals  their  choice  on  wheth- 
er to  register  or  not.  It  takes  away  the 
responsibility  of  registrars  to  register 
citizens.  It  mandates  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  forward  the  list  of 
registered  voters  at  military  bases  to 
the  States.  This  list  will  serve  as  a  re- 
quest for  an  absentee  ballot.  The  indi- 
vidual has  no  choice  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 

And  it  would  override  State  law — 
override  State  law  on  absentee  ballots. 
When  they  want  something  over  there 
we  hear  so  much  about  States'  rights. 
Now  they  want  to  override  State  law. 
This  amendment  goes  beyond  register- 
ing people  to  vote. 

S.  460  deals  with  voter  registration, 
not  voting.  And  that  is  what  is  being 
mandated  in  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  seriously  override — 
and  I  underscore  again  seriously  over- 
ride— State  law.  There  is  already  a  cur- 
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rent  law.  and  the  Senator  knows  that, 
for  assisting  military  personnel  to  reg- 
ister a  vote.  On  every  military  base 
and  on  every  ship  there  is  a  designated 
officer  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  as- 
sist actively— and  I  underscore  the 
word  actively — uniform  personnel  to 
register  and  to  vote. 

One  other  item:  If  they  go  into  the 
service  and  they  have  a  driver's  li- 
cense, they  are  already  registered.  So 
this  one  mandates  that  you  register 
again.  The  registrar  has  to  send  this 
duplicate  registration.  He  has  to  send 
that  in.  So  we  are  just  overloading  reg- 
istrars. We  are  overriding  State  law. 
And  people.  I  believe,  have  a  right  to 
decline  to  vote;  decline  to  register. 
That  is  their  right.  This  mandates  it. 
whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

He  does  that  by  waving  the  flag.  I 
hope  I  am  as  patriotic  and  supportive 
of  the  military  as  I  can  possibly  be. 
But  under  these  circumstances  the 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Program— I 
ask  for  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  FORD.  This  program  that  we  now 
have  works  directly  out  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  office 
has  developed  a  universal  registration 
form.  It  is  a  program  that  works  well 
in  the  military.  In  fact  during  the  gulf 
war  this  office  worked  to  provide  that 
registration  requests  and  absentee  bal- 
lots were  even  faxed.  So  they  have 
worked  well.  The  House  is  already  con- 
sidering amendments  to  the  Uniformed 
and  Overseas  Citizens  Absentee  Voting 
Act.  If  the  Senator  believes  the  pro- 
gram is  not  working  well  in  the  mili- 
tary, he  should  offer  his  amendment  to 
that  bill. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  it  should  not 
be  changed.  But  this  is  mandating  it. 
They  have  to  register  whether  they 
want  to  or  not.  They  have  to  apply  for 
an  absentee  ballot  whether  they  want 
it  or  not.  And  if  they  are  already  reg- 
istered, they  register  a  second  time. 
This  is  redundant  in  my  opinion.  I  hope 
the  appropriate  vehicle  is  the  Uni- 
formed and  Overseas  Citizens  Absentee 
Voting  Act. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's remaining  time  is  reserved.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  have  remain- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  16  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  I  will  go  ahead  and 
use  it. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  no  one  ques- 
tions the  patriotism  or  love  of  country 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  He  has  proved  that 
many  times.  But  I  do  question  his 
knowledge  of  the  facts. 


When  he  says  a  designated  officer  is 
there  in  a  unit  to  assist  in  voting,  he 
should  know,  as  I  know  the  distin- 
guished President  does,  that  the  voting 
assistance  duty  is  1  of  about  15  collat- 
eral duties  that  the  most  junior  officer 
in  the  unit  must  undertake.  The  facts 
are  the  facts.  Over  200.000  men  and 
women  who  wanted  to  vote  in  the  1988 
election  did  not.  They  were  not  given 
that  privilege,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  And  the  reasons  were 
delays  in  printing  and  mailing  absentee 
ballots.  This  amendment  is  trying  to 
cure  that. 

I  have  not  the  foggiest  notion  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  talking  about.  Put  it  on  an- 
other bill?  This  bill  is  about  registering 
and  voting.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  yesterday  said  this  legislation  is 
about  voting.  I  am  trying  to  allow 
these  men  and  women  in  the  military- 
not  the  ones  who  are  taking  from  this 
country,  not  those  on  the  welfare  rolls, 
but  those  who  are  giving  to  this  coun- 
try, many  times  at  the  risk  of  their 
very  lives— I  am  trying  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  vote.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  is  all  about. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  feels 
they  should  not  have  that  right  to  vote 
and  he  disagrees  with  the  fact  that 
over  200.000  of  them  were  not  allowed 
to  vote  in  the  1988  election,  that  is  fine. 
But  the  facts  are  the  facts.  And  the 
facts  are  200,000  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form should  have  been  able  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote.  They  were  unable 
to  do  so  because  of  their  service,  their 
giving  to  our  country  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives.  I  believe  this  amendment 
clearly  is  appropriate  and  should  be 
passed.  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  is  yielded  back.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Senator 
Ford,  has  52  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand where  the  Senator  is  coming 
from.  I  understand  his  language  very 
well. 

I  am  not  trying  to  prevent  anyone 
from  voting.  I  am  trying  as  best  I  can — 
the  prevention  of  voting  has  been  in 
that  arena  and  not  over  here.  We  have 
been  trying  to  expand  it.  I  am  just  try- 
ing to  point  out  the  duplication  that  he 
is  bringing  about,  and  the  mandatory 
way  in  which  he  is  saying  they  will 
register,  they  will  apply  for  an  absen- 
tee ballot  whether  they  want  one  or 
not.  I  am  not  trying  to  prevent  them 
from  voting. 

I  have  seen  the  company  commanders 
assign  it  to  the  platoon  leaders  and  as- 
sign it  to  the  squad  leaders  to  make 
sure  everybody  in  that  company  is  reg- 
istered. Then  they  have  to  bring  the 
slip  back.  When  they  bring  the  slip 
back  they  have  to  prove  they  have 
voted,  also.  So  there  is  a  real  military 
effort.  I  have  seen  that  happen. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  58. 
nays  40.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  36  Leg.] 
YEAS— 58 


.^kaka 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Moseley-Braun 

Biden 

Graham 

Moynihan 

BinKaman 

Harkm 

Murray 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Boxer 

Henin 

Packwood 

Bradley 

HolUntrs 

Pell 

Breaux 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bryan 

Johnston 

Reld 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

RIegle 

Byrd 

Kerrey 

Robb 

Campbell 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Conrad 

Kohl 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Knieger 

Sasser 

DeConcinl 

Leahy 

Shelby 

Dodd 

Levin 

Simon 

Dorgan 

Lieberman 

Wellstone 

Exon 

Mathew.s 

Wofford 

FeinKOld 

Metzenbaum 

Felnatein 

Mikulski 
NAYS-40 

Bond 

Faircloth 

McCain 

Brown 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Burns 

Gramm 

Murkowski 

Chafee 

Grassley 

Nlckles 

Coats 

Gregg 

Roth 

Cochran 

Hatch 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Helms 

Smith 

Coverdell 

Jeffords 

Specter 

CraiK 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

D'.^maco 

Kempthome 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lott 

Warner 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Durenberger 

Mack 

NOT  VOTING— 2 

Bennett 

Pressler 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  (No.  112)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  is  recog- 
nized. 


.^ME.NDME.NT  NO.  HI 

(Purpose:  To  exempt  from  the  Motor  Voter 
Act.  any  State  which  would  have  to  raise 
taxes  to  comply  with  the  mandates  of  this 
Act) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk.   I  ask  that  it  be  called  up  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hel.ms],  for  himself.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr. 
S.MITH.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.  Coverdell.  Mr.  DAmato.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Faircloth.  Mr.  Gra.mm  of  Texas.  Mr.  Gregg. 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  McCain. 
Mr.  McConnell.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr.  Simp- 
son. Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Thur.mond.  and  Mr. 
Wallop,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
lU: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

■Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  a  State  shall  be  exempt 
from  this  Act.  if  its  Governor  determines  and 
so  certifies  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  that  compliance  with  this  Act 
would  force  it  to  expend  additional  public 
funds,  making  it  necessary  for  the  State  to 
increase  taxes  on  its  citizens.  ". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  UC  calls  for  me  to  have 
7'/2  minutes.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  respectfully  ask  the 
Chair  to  notify  me  when  I  have  used  4 
minutes  of  that  7'^2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  so  do. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

During  the  past  couple  months. 
President  Clinton  has  made  clear  his 
plans  to  sock  it  to  the  American  people 
with  a  Federal  tax  increase  of  $360  bil- 
lion or  more. 

Now  comes  this  so-called  motor-voter 
bill  before  us  which  could  very  well 
force  the  States  to  increase  their  taxes 
as  well. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  pending  bill 
requires  the  States  to  register  voters 
by  mail,  in  driver's  license  offices,  wel- 
fare offices,  so  forth  and  so  on.  ad  infi- 
nitum. It  mandates  the  States  to  com- 
ply with  a  host  of  requirements  that 
will  cost  the  States  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  finds  pure 
delight  in  passing  mandating  legisla- 
tion and  forcing  the  States  to  pick  up 
the  tab.  Congress  passes  the  bill  and 
Congress  passes  the  buck.  The  pending 
amendment  forbids  this  buck-passing 
under  this  unwise  piece  of  legislation. 
It  tells  the  States  that  if  they  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  meet  the  mandates  in 
the  so-called  motor-voter  bill,  and  if 
one  or  more  Governors  certify  that 
their  States  will  have  to  raise  taxes  to 
comply,  then  the  deal  is  off— kaput, 
kaput.  These  States  will  not  be  forced 
to  comply. 

Mr.  President,  the  mandates  in  this 
bill  will  cost  the  States  a  lot  of  money, 
as  I  have  indicated. 


The  CBO  estimates  it  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  at  least  $20  to  $25 
million  a  year.  That  certainly  does  un- 
derstate it.  The  States  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  mailings,  for  printing  mate- 
rials, and  a  plethora  of  other  burden- 
some costs. 

For  example.  North  Carolina  election 
officials  have  already  requested  from 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature  $3.1 
million  just  to  buy  a  computer  system 
so  that  they  will  have  a  chance  to  fight 
election  fraud  made  possible  by  this 
legislation.  These  officials  tell  me  that 
it  will  cost  $0.5  million  a  year  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  computer  system. 
This  may  be  chicken  feed  to  the  big 
spenders  in  Washington.  DC.  and  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  but  it  is  a  chunk  of  money 
to  the  folks  back  home  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  President,  CBO  admits  that  it 
has  not  included  in  its  estimate  the 
cost  of  computer  systems.  Computers 
will  be  imperative  because  the  bill  al- 
lows a  person  who  has  moved  to  vote  in 
his  or  her  current  or  former  polling 
place. 

Several  States  have  attempted  to  es- 
timate the  cost  of  implementing  this 
bill.  California,  for  example,  estimates 
that  this  bill  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
California  $26  million;  Illinois  projects 
a  cost  of  $30.4  million;  New  Jersey  esti- 
mates $20.3  million;  Virginia,  $5  mil- 
lion; and  so  on. 

I  have  counted  far  more  than  $87  mil- 
lion in  additional  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers form  this  one  bill— far  more 
than  that  little  old  $20  million  that  had 
been  bandied  about  by  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should 
not  push  States  into  a  comer  and  leave 
the  States  with  no  alternative  to  rais- 
ing taxes.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3'/2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  North  Carolina 
mentioned  all  of  the  costs  in  Califor- 
nia. I  have  a  letter  from  the  comptrol- 
ler general  of  the  State  of  California.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Controller  of  the 
State  of  California. 
Sacramento.  CA.  March  4.  1993. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford. 

Chair.  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  I  wish  to  lend  my 
support  to  S.  460.  the  National  Registration 
Act  of  1993. 

Opponents  of  the  legislation  have  raised 
the  issue  of  cost  as  a  reason  to  block  this  im- 
portant initiative.  As  California's  chief  fiscal 
officer.  I  believe  their  concerns  are  over- 
stated and  should  not  overshadow  the  clear 
benefits  of  this  bill. 

Exact  costs  will  only  be  calculated  once  a 
specific  implementation  plan  is  determined. 


Furthermore,  many  of  the  costs  will  be  one- 
time start-up  costs,  not  on-going  program 
expenditures.  In  any  case,  the  cost  would  be 
but  a  fraction  of  the  overall  expense  of  hold- 
ing an  election. 

Much  of  the  additional  expense  is  aissoci- 
ated  with  having  more  people  on  the  voter 
roles— an  estimated  2.2  million  new  reg- 
istrants. I  believe  we  should  not  put  a  price 
tag  on  citizen  participation,  so  long  as  those 
costs  are  within  reason— which  in  this  case 
they  clearly  are. 

In  the  case  of  S.  460.  the  costs  of  register- 
ing more  voters  is  very  modest,  especially 
compared  to  the  overall  administrative  costs 
of  holding  an  election. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  legislation 
to  expand  participation  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. 

Sincerely. 

Gray  Davis. 
Controller.  State  of  California. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  the  exact  cost.  Mr. 
President,  according  to  this  letter,  will 
only  be  calculated  once  the  specific  im- 
plementation plan  is  determined.  Fur- 
ther, many  of  the  costs  will  be  one- 
time startup  costs,  not  ongoing  pro- 
gram expenditures.  In  any  case,  the 
cost  will  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  over- 
all expense  of  holding  an  election. 

So  here  is  a  letter  from  the  comptrol- 
ler of  the  State  of  California.  I  think 
that  speaks  volumes  for  California,  and 
they  are  not  putting  it  into  the  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  we  talk  about 
here. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  made  some  right 
good,  valid  points  this  afternoon  on  the 
mandates.  The  CBO  estimates  that  this 
will  cost  approximately  $20  million. 
CBO  also  estimates  that  the  States  will 
save  $10  million.  That  is  half  of  it. 
Then  we  give  them  credit  as  it  relates 
to  mailing,  and  et  cetera.  That  brings 
it  almost  back  to  a  balance.  So  in  es- 
sence, we  are  not  imposing  this  on  the 
States,  and  the  cost  is  minimal. 

Texas,  for  instance,  implemented 
motor-voter,  and  it  did  not  add  a  dime 
to  the  appropriations  bill  in  Texeis.  And 
already  this  year,  they  have  added  al- 
most 50.0(X)  new  voters  to  the  rolls,  at 
no  cost  to  the  State  of  Texas. 

As  it  relates  to  computers,  this  bill 
does  not  require  computers.  This  bill 
does  not  say  anything  about  comput- 
ers. If  States  want  to  have  computers, 
most  States  do.  Poor  little  old  Ken- 
tucky has  computers.  All  of  our  voter 
rolls  are  on  computers  today.  They 
have  been  on  the  rolls  by  computer  for 
20  years.  So  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  any  expansion  of  computers  as  it 
relates  to  the  cost. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  put  a  price  tag, 
however,  on  democracy.  All  we  are 
doing  here  is  encouraging  people  to 
register,  and  we  are  increasing  the 
number  of  people  to  vote.  Many  of  the 
States  say  that  the  cost  is  minimal,  if 
anything.  So  I  think  Texas  is  a  good 
criteria  here.  It  is  a  large  State,  with 
no  increase  in  appropriations. 

So  I  hope  that  this  bill  seeks  only  to 
expand    opportunities    for   citizens    to 
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register.  Voting  is  the  essential  right 
to  participate  in  democracy. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
people  want  to  oppose  this  bill  and 
deny  the  individual  citizen  the  right  to 
reconnect  to  the  Government. 

I  hope  that  we  can  defeat  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  for  this 
most  important  amendment.  There  is 
not  any  question  this  is  an  unfunded 
mandate,  and  it  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  Even  the  secretaries  of  state— 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina—who support  the  bill,  have  a  let- 
ter here  dated  January  25,  1993,  to  Con- 
gressman Al  Swift  from  the  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
retaries of  State  endorsing  the  bill.  But 
in  the  final  paragraph,  the  president  of 
this  organization  says: 

There  is  no  one  caveat,  however,  in  our 
support  of  H.R.  2.  As  an  organization  of 
State  officials,  we  are  understandably  con- 
cerned about  the  fiscal  impact  of  any  un- 
funded Federal  mandate,  no  matter  how 
laudable  the  intent.  Therefore,  as  you  will 
note  in  the  resolution,  our  support  as  an  as- 
sociation for  motor  voter  is  conditioned  on 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  implement  its 
requirements. 

There  is  no  question,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  that  this  is 
going  to  bring  about  tax  increases  in 
some  States.  This  ridiculous  argument 
that  it  is  not  going  to  cost  anything  is 
just  simply  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
Senator  McCain  pointed  out  that  in 
Maricopa  County,  AZ,  alone,  they  esti- 
mate $900,000. 

My  friend  from  North  Carolina  re- 
ferred to  California,  with  an  estimate 
of  $26  million.  We  have  here  a  letter 
from  the  county  clerk  in  one  county  in 
California  that  estimates  a  one-time 
implementation  cost  of  $182,000,  and 
annual  costs  of  over  $300,000.  There  is 
not  any  question  there  are  going  to  be 
higher  taxes  mandated  as  a  result  of 
this. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  Mr.  President, 
since  there  will  be  no  debate,  appar- 
ently, on  final  passage,  there  is  just 
one  other  point  I  want  to  make.  We  re- 
ceived just  today  a  communication 
from  a  county  clerk  in  Illinois  with  re- 
gard to  the  bill.  The  communication 
indicates  as  follows:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention  that  there  may  be  some  lim- 
iting language  placed  in  an  amendment 
to  the  motor-voter  bill.  In  essence,  this 
would  allow  grandfathering  those 
States  with  election  day  registration. 

Let  me  just  paraphrase  what  this 
county  clerk  from  Illinois,  in  a  com- 
munication to  us  today,  said. 


He  is  disappointed  that  in  the  core 
amendment,  which  we  will  adopt  short- 
ly, the  possibility  of  opting  out  of 
motor-voter  and  going  to  same-day 
registration  or  no  registration  will  ap- 
parently be  removed. 

You  know  why  he  is  disappointed?  He 
is  letting  us  know  that  is  what  they 
are  going  to  do  in  Illinois.  They  have 
already  introduced  legislation  in  Illi- 
nois indicating  they  are  going  to  same- 
day  registration,  or  will  simply  allow 
voters  to  come  up  and  swear  out  an  af- 
fidavit and  vote. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  the  core  package  which  we 
are  about  to  adopt  is  essential  to  pre- 
vent same-day  registration,  or  no  reg- 
istration at  all,  all  across  America  in 
the  coming  years. 

Mr.  HELMS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  "PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH.  Mr.  President,  in 
last  year's  campaign,  one  of  the  issues 
in  the  campaign  was  replacing  welfare 
with  workfare. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  do  not 
mind  helping  someone  who  is  unable  to 
work.  But  the  taxpayers  are  equally 
firm  in  their  conviction  in  believing 
that  anyone  who  can  work  should  work 
in  exchange  for  welfare  benefits. 

The  bill  before  us,  the  so-called 
motor-voter  bill,  deals  with  welfare, 
but  instead  of  registering  welfare  re- 
cipients for  work,  this  bill  uses  tax  dol- 
lars that  the  counties  must  put  up  to 
register  welfare  recipients  to  vote.  I  do 
not  think  any  Senator  is  against  any- 
body registering  or  exercising  their 
right  to  vote.  Nobody  is  against  that. 
But  this  bill  discriminates  against  the 
taxpayer  in  favor  of  the  welfare  recipi- 
ent. If  you  go  to  the  welfare  office  to 
apply  for  welfare,  under  this  bill,  you 
will  be  automatically  registered  to 
vote — contrast  that  with  the  treatment 
of  the  taxpayer  who  goes  to  the  tax  of- 
fice. Under  this  bill,  a  taxpayer  will 
not  automatically  be  registered  to  vote 
if  he  or  she  goes  to  the  tax  office  to  pay 
taxes.  Welfare  recipients  are  in  effect 
automatically  registered  to  vote  so 
they  can  vote  for  politicians  who  prom- 
ise a  bigger  benefit.  But  the  taxpayers 
who  have  to  pay  for  the  benefits  are 
treated  as  second-class  citizens  under 
motor-voter. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say, 
since  all  time  has  expired— and  I  will 
be  very  quick— the  core  amendment 
eliminates  the  Senator's  argument.  We 
have  an  amendment  here  right  now 
that  eliminates  agency-based.  So  your 
argument  as  it  relates  to  this  bill  now 
is  eliminated,  I  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  2  minutes  to  finish  the 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  not  object  to  it,  and  I  probably 
will  not,  but  we  have  made  agreements 
to  do  this  and  many  of  the  Senators 
are  going  to  meetings  and  to  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  3'/.'  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  a  minute  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FAIRCLOTH.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  it  may  be  true  that 
this  bill  no  longer  requires  the  designa- 
tion of  welfare  offices  to  register  re- 
cipients to  vote,  but  it  still  allows  the 
States  to  require  welfare  offices  to  reg- 
ister persons  to  vote.  Welfare  recipi- 
ents, in  effect,  automatically  are  reg- 
istered to  vote.  So  they  can  vote  for 
politicians  who  promise  a  bigger  bene- 
fit, but  the  taxpayers  who  pay  the 
taxes  are  treated  as  second-class  citi- 
zens and  are  not  automatically  reg- 
istered to  vote. 

We  have  far  too  many  mandated  pro- 
grams. By  your  most  conservative  esti- 
mate, this  is  going  to  cost  $25  million. 
We  know  it  will  cost  much  more  than 
$25  million,  and  every  county  and  city 
in  the  State  is  going  to  have  to  come 
up  with  the  ad  valorem  taxes  to  pay  for 
it. 

There  is  no  room  in  the  budget  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  pay  for 
this.  The  State  and  local  officials  are 
going  to  have  to  raise  property  taxes  or 
sales  taxes  or  some  kind  of  tax  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  this.  Maybe  it 
should  be  called  the  motor-voter  tax 
because  of  the  likelihood  that  property 
taxes  will  almost  certainly  be  raised  to 
pay  for  this.  At  the  very  least,  this  bill 
should  be  amended  so  that  any  Gov- 
ernor who  certifies  it  will  force  a  tax 
increase  in  his  State  will  not  be  forced 
to  carry  it  out. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  get  on  with  what 
we  came  up  here  to  do;  that  is,  to  work 
on  the  economy,  cut  the  budget,  and 
quit  working  on  motor-voter.  The  peo- 
ple back  home  tedl  me  to  cut  spending, 
cut  taxes,  and  reduce  the  deficit.  They 
want  workfare,  not  welfare.  I  am  going 
to  listen  to  the  people. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  all  of  the  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Kempthorne  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  reiterate  that  my 
friend's  argument  is  now  removed,  be- 
cause in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  we  arrived  at  earlier,  only 
the  States  may  have  agency  based.  So 
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his  argument,  basically,  is  moot.  If 
your  State  does  not  want  it,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  we 
have,  they  do  not  have  to  use  the  wel- 
fare agencies,  unemployment  agencies, 
and  things  of  that  nature.  I  wanted  him 
to  know  that.  In  this  agreement,  that 
is  out  of  the  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  awful  hard.  I 
talked  to  our  two  new  Senators  from 
California.  They  basically  want  this  ev- 
erywhere. A  few  disgruntled  States,  or 
county  clerks,  and  some  others,  do  not 
want  to  do  it.  But  the  State  controller 
talks  about  the  very  minimal  costs.  We 
have  the  secretary  of  state  that  will 
handle  this,  who  is  very  much  in  favor 
of  it.  I  was  a  little  bit  amused  at  the 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Secretaries  of  State  group  when 
they  were  disappointed  in  the  amend- 
ment that  you  all  wanted  to  put  on. 
and  that  was  to  eliminate  the  same- 
day  registration.  So  he  would  prefer 
that  we  go  to  that.  We  have  acceded  to 
your  side  to  accept  that  amendment, 
and  that  clerk  is  a  little  bit  unhappy 
with  you  now,  that  they  wanted  to  go 
the  other  route.  I  am  glad  that  we  took 
that  and  look  forward  to  working  on 
this  piece  of  legislation  in  conference, 
as  we  agreed  to  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  yielded  back 
the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  Senator  Helms 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
sler]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  37  Leg.] 
YEAS— 59 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lieberman 

Mathews 

Metzenbaum 

Mikulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Moynihan 

Murray 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pryor 

Reid 

Riegle 

Robb 


Akaka 

Exon 

Baucus 

Feingold 

Biden 

Feinstein 

Bingaman 

Ford 

Boren 

Glenn 

Boxer 

Graham 

Bradley 

Hark  in 

Breaux 

Hatfield 

Bryan 

Renin 

Bumpers 

Hollings 

Byrd 

Jeffords 

Campbell 

Johnston 

Conrad 

Kennedy 

Daschle 

Kerrey 

DeConcini 

Kerry 

Dodd 

Kohl 

Dorgan 

Krueger 

Durenberger 

Lautenberg 

Rockefeller 

Sasser 

Wellstone 

Sarbanes 

Simon 
NAYS— 39 

Wofford 

Bennett 

Domenici 

McCain 

Bond 

Falrcloth 

.McConnell 

Brown 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bums 

Oramm 

Nickles 

Chafee 

Grassley 

Roth 

Coats 

Gregg 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Hatch 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Helms 

Smith 

Coverdell 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Craig 

Kempthorne 

Stevens 

D  Amato 

Lott 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Dole 

Mack 

-  Warner 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Inouye  Pressler 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  Ill)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  seeking  recognition. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  176  AND  177 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  quote 
from  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment: 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  Helms 
amendment,  the  manager  will  jointly  offer 
the  balance  of  the  core  package,  on  which 
there  be  no  time  for  debate,  and  following 
the  offering  of  the  core  package,  the  amend- 
ment be  deemed  to  have  been  agreed  to  and 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 

So.  in  accordance  with  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  I  send  those 
two  amendments  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford] 
proposes  amendments  numbered  176  and  177. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  176 
In  section  7(a)(2).  strike  the  word  "shall" 
and  insert  the  word  "may". 

Amendment  No.  177 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Any  provision  of  this  Act  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  if  State  law  permits  the 
registrant  to  vote  in  the  current  election 
upon  oral  or  written  affirmation  by  the  reg- 
istrant of  the  new  address,  at  the  polling 
place  described  in  section  8(e)(2)(A)(i).  or  at 
a  central  location  as  described  in  section 
8(e)(2)(A)(ii)(I).  or  at  a  polling  place  de- 
scribed in  section  8(e)(2)(A)(ii)(II).  voting  at 
the  other  locations  described  in  section 
6(e)(2)(A)  need  not  be  provided  as  options. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  deemed 
agreed  to. 

So  the  amendments  (Nos.  176  and  1T7) 
were  deemed  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  that  if 
we  had  a  recorded  vote— Mr.  President, 
could  I  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators cease  their  conversations  in  the 
Chamber? 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  will  just  wait, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  courtesy. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  vote 
would  have  been  "no,  '  if  we  had  a  re- 
corded vote.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  think  we  have  made  a  mistake. 
I  am  disappointed,  that,  in  order  to 
pass  this  bill,  we  had  to  essentially 
change  the  language  when  it  comes  to 
agency-based  registration. 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
I  know  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  thank  Senator  Ford,  from  Ken- 
tucky, for  all  of  his  work. 

But  above  and  beyond  motor-voter 
are  citizens  in  our  country  who  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  own  an  auto- 
mobile, who  would  not  be  able  to  be 
registered  that  way. 

The  agency-based  registration  w£is  an 
attempt  to  reach  out  to  try  and  reg- 
ister low-income  people,  as  well.  It  was 
the  right  thing  to  do,  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  expand  democracy.  It  dealt 
with  an  economic  bias.  We  should  have 
done  it. 

I  would  have  voted  "no."  I  hope  we 
can  work  hard  in  some  way,  shape,  or 
form  to  make  sure  this  becomes  ulti- 
mately a  part  of  the  voter  registration 
bill  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act. 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  democracy.  Without  it,  all  our 
other  rights  are  in  danger.  We  are 
proud  of  our  democracy,  and  our  his- 
tory has  been  marked  by  continuing 
progress  in  the  effort  to  extend  the 
franchise  to  all  Americans. 

In  the  past  two  centuries,  a  number 
of  key  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
have  enlarged  the  right  to  vote: 

The  15th  amendment  in  1870  prohib- 
ited voting  discrimination  because  of 
race. 

The  19th  amendment  in  1920  prohib- 
ited voting  discrimination  because  of 
sex. 

The  23d  amendment  in  1961  granted 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  vote  in  Presidential  elections. 
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The  24th  amendment  in  1964  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  poll  taxes  to  restrict  the 
right  to  vote. 

And  the  26th  amendment  in  1971  low- 
ered the  voting  age  to  18. 

But  while  the  ideal  of  broad-based 
voter  participation  was  being  incor- 
porated into  the  Constitution,  registra- 
tion procedures  were  adopted  in  many 
States  that  had  the  effect — and  often 
the  intent— of  denying  the  right  to 
vote  to  many  groups,  especially  racial, 
religious,  and  ethnic  minorities. 

The  tum-of-the-century  registration 
laws  that  swept  the  country  had  the 
good-government  purpose  of  preventing 
ballot  fraud.  But  those  laws  also  served 
the  ulterior  motive  of  reducing  access 
to  the  ballot  box  to  the  waves  of  new 
immigrants  reaching  our  shores. 

Under  these  laws,  voters  were  fre- 
quently required  to  register  many 
months  before  election  day,  and  reg- 
istration was  often  further  restricted 
by  limiting  the  number  and  the  hours 
of  registration  sites. 

In  1959,  the  first  report  on  voting 
rights  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  revealed  a  disturbing  gap  be- 
tween democratic  principles  and  actual 
practice  with  respect  to  voter  registra- 
tion. 

In  March  1963,  President  Kennedy 
created  the  President's  Commission  on 
Registration  and  Voting  Participation 
to  study  the  reasons  for  low  voter  turn- 
out and  recommend  solutions.  One  of 
the  Commission's  principal  findings 
was  that,  "Restrictive  legal  and  admin- 
istrative procedures  in  registration  and 
voting  are  disenfranchising  millions." 

The  words  of  the  Constitution  are  not 
always  self-enforcing,  and  in  many 
cases  it  has  been  left  to  Congress  to 
enact  statutes  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  the  Constitution.  In  1965,  Congress 
took  a  giant  step  in  that  direction, 
when  it  passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
to  prohibit  practices  that  limit  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color. 

While  we  have  written  the  right  to 
vote  into  our  national  laws,  we  have 
not  done  enough  to  ensure  that  it  can 
be  exercised  in  practice.  For  millions 
of  Americans,  particularly  in  minority 
communities,  cumbersome  and  ineffi- 
cient registration  procedures  have 
posed  insurmountable  barriers  to  the 
exercise  of  this  fundamental  right. 
Nearly  a  quarter  century  after  passage 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  the  Citizens' 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  in  its  1988 
report,  "Barriers  to  Registration  and 
Voting:  An  Agenda  for  Reform.  "  found 
that,  "Substantial  barriers  to  registra- 
tion and  voting  continue  to  exist  in 
many  areas  of  the  country.  *  *  *  it  ap- 
pears that  discriminatory  practices  in- 
hibit the  participation  of  citizens  in 
the  electoral  process  on  account  of 
race,  sex,  age.  income  level,  and  phys- 
ical disability." 

The  legacy  of  these  antiquated  voter 
registration  laws  continues  to  plague 


us.  In  the  1992  Presidential  election, 
only  54  percent  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation actually  voted. 

At  least  partly  because  of  excessive 
registration  requirements,  the  United 
States  has  one  of  the  lowest  voter 
turnout  rates  among  all  the  major  de- 
mocracies of  the  world — 24th  out  of  25. 
according  to  one  study.  For  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  justly  proud  of  our  role  as 
the  world's  leading  democracy,  these 
low  turnout  rates  are  an  embarrass- 
ment and  a  disgrace.  And  there  is  little 
doubt  that  restrictive  registration  pro- 
cedures account  for  much  of  the  lower 
turnout  in  the  United  States. 

When  we  compare  the  voting  rates  of 
registered  voters,  however,  the  United 
States  fares  better  among  the  other 
major  democracies,  ranking  11th  out  of 
24.  Thus,  although  registration  reform 
will  not  raise  voter  turnout  to  the  lev- 
els in  countries  where  voting  is  manda- 
tory, it  is  likely  to  increase  voter  par- 
ticipation; one  study  estimates  that 
easing  registration  requirements  would 
permit  as  many  as  13  million  addi- 
tional persons  to  vote. 

The  National  Voter  Registration  Act 
is  a  thoughtful,  balanced  measure  to 
simplify  voter  registration  procedures 
and  make  the  ballot  box  more  acces- 
sible to  millions  of  Americans.  At  the 
heart  of  the  bill  is  the  requirement 
that  States  adopt  so-called  motor- 
voter,  mail,  and  agency-based  registra- 
tion. 

Automatic  motor-voter  registration 
can  register  up  to  90  percent  of  eligible 
voters.  Today.  27  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  currently  permit 
some  form  of  motor-voter  registration. 

Motor-voter  will  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  voter  registration.  But  it 
cannot  do  the  job  alone,  since  many  el- 
igible voters  do  not  drive.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  bill  also  encourages  States  to 
permit  registration  at  Government 
agencies  that  provide  public  assistance 
or  unemployment  compensation,  and 
at  other  agencies  that  serve  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  bill  also  requires 
States  to  permit  registration  by  mail, 
a  practice  now  used  by  27  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition,  the  bill  bars  States  from 
purging  persons  from  the  registration 
rolls  for  failing  to  vote.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  permits  States  to  engage 
in  uniform,  nondiscriminatory  proce- 
dures to  verify  that  voters  continue  to 
reside  in  the  jurisdiction,  if  those  pro- 
cedures assure  that  voters  who  have 
changed  their  residence  are  still  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote  if  they  have 
not  moved  outside  the  jurisdiction. 

The  contention  that  the  bill  will  en- 
courage voter  fraud  or  voting  by  non- 
citizens  is  simply  wrong.  The  bill  re- 
quires everyone  who  applies  to  register 
to  vote  to  attest  that  they  are  U.S. 
citizens  and  are  eligible  to  vote.  Those 
who  lie  can  be  prosecuted  for  perjury. 
The  bill  also  contains  tough  new  Fed- 
eral criminal  penalties  for  voter  fraud. 


Those  who  commit  such  fraud  face  up 
to  5  years  in  jail. 

The  experience  of  registration  offi- 
cials in  States  across  the  country  that 
use  motor-voter  registration  confirms 
that  the  procedure  will  not  lead  to  vot- 
ing by  noncitizens  or  other  forms  of 
voter  fraud.  Instead,  it  will  increase 
registration  and  voting  by  millions  of 
American  citizens. 

For  the  70  million  eligible  citizens 
who  did  not  vote  in  the  1992  election, 
burdensome  and  unfair  registration 
procedures  are  among  the  biggest  ob- 
stacles to  wider  voter  participation. 
This  legislation  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective steps  we  can  take  to  strengthen 
our  democracy.  It  is  gratifying  that 
the  logjam  delaying  this  legislation  is 
finally  broken,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  pass  this  long-overdue  good-Govern- 
ment reform. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  a  democracy  like  ours,  partici- 
pation by  Americans  in  our  electoral 
process  should  be — indeed,  must  be — 
encouraged.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  do 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  when  I  authored 
legislation  expanding  simplifying  the 
registration  process.  That  is  what  S. 
460  attempts  to  do  nationwide  now.  and 
that  is  why  I  so  strongly  support  it. 

Statistics  indicate  that  about  90  per- 
cent of  Americans  who  are  registered 
to  vote  cast  their  ballots,  but  than 
only  about  60  percent  of  the  voting  age 
population  is  registered.  S.  460,  by 
making  the  registration  process  more 
accessible,  will  increase  the  number  of 
registered  voters,  and  therefore  also 
likely  increase  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  cast  their  votes  on  election 
day. 

S.  460  is  thus  fundamentally  a  pro- 
people,  pro-democracy  bill,  and  as 
such,  it  merits  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

S.  460  is  not  a  radical  bill.  It  simply 
makes  the  voting  registration  process 
easier  by  requiring  States  to  permit 
voter  registration  in  three  basic  ways: 

When  applying  for  a  driver's  license; 

By  mail;  and 

In  person. 

I  do  not  know  which  candidates  and 
which  political  party  would  benefit  if 
more  Americans  come  to  the  polls. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  issue,  and 
must  never  be  the  issue  on  which  this 
bill  is  judged.  Instead,  the  Senate  must 
keep  its  focus  on  what  is  really  impor- 
tant— ensuring  that  every  American 
has  the  opportunity  to  cast  his  or  her 
ballot. 

I  am  confident  that  making  registra- 
tion easier  and  more  straightforward 
will  bring  more  Americans  to  the  polls. 
Some  may  dispute  that,  but  what  is  be- 
yond dispute  is  that  unregistered 
Americans  cannot  vote.  Public  policy, 
therefore,  must  be  designed  to  register 
the  largest  number  of  people  possible. 
To  do  otherwise  is  to  suggest  that  bal- 
lot access  only  belongs  to  some  Ameri- 
cans, and  not  all  voting-age  Americans. 
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I  am  encouraged,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
found  that  the  annual  direct  cost  of  the 
bill  is  less  than  $20  million  nationwide. 
I  also  understand  that  CBO  estimates 
that  S.  460  will  enable  local  election  of- 
ficials to  save  between  $7  and  $10  mil- 
lion in  part-time  employees  costs  that 
are  now  incurred  to  handle  preelection 
registration  rushes.  I  also  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides approximately  $4  million  in  an- 
nual savings  by  providing  reduced  post- 
al rates  for  mailings  required  by  the 
bill. 

I  know  some  Senators  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  possibility  of  fraud, 
Mr.  President.  However,  I  do  not  think 
that  fraud  is  a  real  problem,  and  I 
think  the  weight  of  evidence  dem- 
onstrates that  fact  fairly  conclusively. 
The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  studied  States  that  have  mail  reg- 
istration programs.  CRS.  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  found  little  or  no  evidence  of 
fraud,  and  several  States  reported  that 
fraud  was  no  more  prevalent  with  mail 
registration  than  with  in-person  reg- 
istration. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  fig- 
ures on  likely  costs  and  the  studies  on 
fraud  are  not  merely  academic  cre- 
ations; they  are  based  on  substantial 
real-world  experience.  Twenty-seven 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
now  have  some  form  of  motor-voter 
registration  in  place.  In  addition.  27 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  a  process  allowing  registration  by 
mail.  This  State  experience  is  one  of 
the  foundation  stones  of  S.  460.  and  it 
ensures  that  the  structure  that  S.  460 
proposes  is  both  solid  and  sensible. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  based  on  the 
evidence,  I  do  not  understand  why 
some  Senators  seek  to  filibuster  this 
bill.  I  think  the  evidence  of  the  merits 
of  S.  460.  is  not  just  adequate;  it  is 
overwhelming  and  compelling. 

I  want  to  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by 
restating  what  I  said  at  the  outset.  It 
is  critically  important  to  our  demo- 
cratic system  to  provide  every  voting- 
age  American  with  the  opportunity  to 
cast  a  ballot.  Voting  is  part  of  being  an 
American.  It  is  critically  important 
both  to  individual  voters  and  to  our 
country  at  large. 

This  is  not  a  country  where  we  tell 
people  that  they  have  to  vote.  We  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  phony  99  percent 
plebiscites  here  that  we  have  seen  in 
some  other  countries.  But  providing 
the  opportunity  to  vote  is  what  Amer- 
ica is  all  about.  The  history  of  our 
country  is  a  history  of  expansion  of  the 
voting  franchise.  Our  country  is  built 
on  giving  people  the  opportunity  to 
vote.  That  is  what  S.  460  is  all  about, 
and  that  is  why  this  simple,  low-cost, 
prudently  designed  bill  deserves 
prompt  enactment  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  opposition  to  S.  460.  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act.  There 


are  several  significant  problems  with 
this  bill. 

This  legislation,  also  called  the 
motor-votor  bill,  is  based  on  a  faulty 
premise — that  low  voter  turnout  is  the 
result  of  perceived  barriers  to  voter 
registration.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
when  citizens  feel  that  their  vote  will 
have  an  impact,  they  will  indeed,  reg- 
ister and  cast  their  ballots.  I  believe 
that  the  greatest  reason  for  low  reg- 
istration is  subjective,  not  objective: 
It's  called  voter  apathy.  The  folks  out- 
side the  beltway  hear  about  the  PAC 
money  and  the  sewer  money  pouring 
in,  and  in  some  States,  they  just  stay 
away  from  polls — in  droves. 

Instead  of  targeting  the  root  cause  of 
voter  apathy,  this  bill  would  create  a 
Federal  mandate  calling  for  all  sorts  of 
things  that  sound  good  in  Washington, 
but  would  simply  be  an  administrative 
nightmare  back  there  at  home. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  this  bill  calls  for  motor- 
voter  registration,  mail  registration, 
and  registration  in  other  Federal  and 
State  offices  which  provide  services  or 
benefits.  This  bill,  would  create  tre- 
mendous opportunity  for  fraud,  is  once 
again  an  important  leg  of  the  National 
Democratic  Party  troika:  A  campaign 
finance  bill  to  protect  their  incumbent 
advantage  through  taxpayer  financing 
of  elections,  a  so-called  Hatch  Act  re- 
form bill  which  would  allow  Federal 
employees  greater  opportunities  to  so- 
licit Democratic  PAC  contributions, 
and  this  dazzling  bill  which  would 
allow  those  same  Government  employ- 
ees who  belong  to  organizations  which 
since  1985  have  contributed  over  90  per- 
cent of  their  PAC  money  to  Democrat 
candidates,  the  opportunity  to  provide 
the  additional  service  of  now  being 
voter  registrars.  Come  on.  The  Amer- 
ican people  can  see  through  this  stuff. 
It's  the  brainchild  of  inside  the  beltway 
Democratic  Party  planners.  However, 
it  is  strongly  opposed  by  many  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  at  the  State  and 
local  level  who  will  have  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for  this  ill  conceived  measure. 

In  Wyoming,  all  23  county  clerks  and 
our  secretary  of  state,  who  is  a  loyal 
and  concerned  Democrat,  have 
throughout  this  bill's  legislative  his- 
tory expressed  to  me  their  deep  objec- 
tions with  regard  to  this  legislation. 
Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the 
thoughts  of  Wyoming's  Secretary  of 
State,  Kathy  Karpan,  regarding  this 
bill: 

I  am  wary  of  any  law  where  a  person  who 
is  helping  dispense  or  deny  public  service  or 
assistance  is  the  very  same  person  who  is 
registering  voters.  Clearly,  the  public  offi- 
cial will  encourage  the  applicant  to  register. 
May  that  same  official  not  make  some  sug- 
gestion, subtle  or  not.  about  which  party  to 
join?  The  temptation  may  be  remote,  but 
why  create  it  at  all? 

How  true. 

Overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  this 
bill  are  the  costs  of  training  all  of  the 
additional  registrars.  Under  this  bill. 


not  one  Federal  dime  is  authorized  for 
these  training  costs.  I  anticipate  sig- 
nificant additional  costs  will  be  in- 
curred in  order  to  maintain  an  ongoing 
training  program  for  new  hires,  for  ad- 
ditional State  personnel  to  supervise 
compliance  with  the  law,  and  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  those  employees 
who  didn't  bargain  for  Uncle  Sam  toss- 
ing additional  registration  responsibil- 
ities in  their  lap. 

S.  460  is  a  bill  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.  The  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  forced  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  this  one.  This  is  another  embrace 
by  the  long  and  intrusive  arms  of  the 
Federal  Government — one  arm  med- 
dling in  an  issue  best  handled  locally 
and  the  other  arm  picking  their  pock- 
ets. And  for  what  purpose?  To  increase 
voter  registration  in  a  State  like  Wyo- 
ming where  nearly  73  percent  of  voting 
age  citizens  are  already  registered  to 
vote,  and  where  87  percent  of  those  reg- 
istered actually  voted  in  the  1992  gen- 
eral elections.  And  that  was  done  with- 
out the  help  of  any  Federal  directive. 

If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  our 
voter  registration  system,  it  is  best 
left  to  our  States  to  fix  and  fine  tune, 
using  their  expertise  to  improve  the 
system.  That  is  exactly  what  the  legis- 
lature of  Wyoming  has  done.  The  Fed- 
eral bill  exempts  from  its  requirements 
States  in  which  all  voters  may  register 
at  the  polling  place  at  the  time  of  vot- 
ing in  a  general  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice. In  this  session  of  the  Wyoming 
legislature,  a  law  was  enacted  to  allow 
for  such  registration.  It  had  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  county  clerks  and 
the  secretary  of  state.  At  least  with 
that  alternative,  trained  registrars, 
and  not  others  who  lack  the  training 
and  experience,  will  be  registering  Wy- 
oming voters.  The  motor-voter  man- 
dates were  considered  too  costly  in  my 
State.  New  motor  vehicle  laws  would 
have  had  to  be  enacted.  There  would  be 
substantial  coordination  and  training 
costs.  As  well,  the  bill  was  signed  into 
law  on  March  5,  1993.  Of  interest:  The 
Wyoming  law  contains  an  automatic 
repealer  if  our  motor-voter  bill  by 
some  quirk  of  fate  happens  not  to  be 
enacted  by  this  Congress.  I  think  that 
says  a  great  deal  about  the  level  of  af- 
fection that  the  voter  registration  ex- 
perts in  my  State  have  for  the  bill  we 
are  considering. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  cam- 
paign finance  reform  legislation  which 
was  authored  by  our  fine  Republican 
leader,  and  which  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor,  would  go  much  further  toward 
reducing  voter  apathy  in  this  country 
than  this  ill-conceived  bill.  Our  bill 
would  ban  special  interest  PAC's.  It 
would  ban  unreported  contributions  to 
campaigns  in  the  form  of  labor  union 
phone  banks  which  is  called  soft 
money,  but  is  more  commonly  known 
as  sewer  money.  It  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  a  candidate  could  ac- 
cept from  those  individuals  who  do  not 
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live  in  that  candidate's  State.  In  short, 
it  would  severely  limit  the  financial 
clout  of  special  interests  in  Federal 
elections  which  tends  to  make  the  av- 
erage in-State  voter  feel  insignificant, 
apathetic  and,  therefore,  remain  unreg- 
istered. 

The  motor-voter  bill  is  an  unneces- 
sary, obtrusive,  mandate  to  State  and 
local  governments.  It  would  impose 
significant  costs  on  these  governments, 
and  would  greatly  increase  the  poten- 
tial for  vote  fraud.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act.  This  is  a  timely  and  im- 
portant issue.  Voter  registration  re- 
form is  long  overdue. 

In  1992,  only  55  percent  of  all  eligible 
voters  participated  in  the  election 
process.  The  percentage  of  registered 
voters  who  participated  in  the  1992 
election,  however,  was  85  percent.  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  could  dramati- 
cally increase  voter  participation  by 
ensuring  that  every  citizen  has  the  op- 
portunity to  register  and  vote. 

Nearly  70  million  adult  Americans 
are  unregistered.  This  number  con- 
stitutes approximately  40  percent  of 
those  eligible  to  vote,  and  most  of  us 
would  agree  that  number  is  too  high. 
This  bill  would  make  it  easier  for  citi- 
zens to  register  by  providing  more  opH 
tions  for  potential  voters. 

Part  of  the  current  discontent  with 
Government  is  that  it  alienates  its 
citizens  with  its  complex,  difficult 
forms  and  programs.  While  business  is 
going  to  great  lengths  to  accommodate 
consumers.  Government  is  not  taking 
the  steps  to  facilitate  participation  in 
the  political  process.  By  passing  this 
legislation,  we  have  a  chance  to  make 
Government  more  accessible  to  our 
citizens. 

The  unique  nature  of  the  1992  elec- 
tion brought  many  disaffected  voters 
back  into  the  process.  Motor-voter  will 
help  to  attract  many  other  new  voters, 
particularly  young  and  mobile  voters. 
The  rock  the  vote  campaign  encour- 
aged and  registered  many  young  first- 
time  voters.  We  should  continue  to  en- 
courage their  participation. 

In  addition,  the  bill  establishes  a  uni- 
form and  convenient  registration  pro- 
cedure. This  is  important;  we  live  in  an 
increasingly  mobile  society.  Nearly 
one-third  of  all  adult  Americans  will 
move  within  a  2-year  period. 

Furthermore,  too  many  eligible  vot- 
ers became  interested  in  the  1992  elec- 
tion only  to  find  that  they  were  too 
late — they  had  missed  the  registration 
deadline.  It  is  time  for  reform. 

Voluntary  compliance  with  the  law 
and  the  performance  of  civic  duty  are 
the  foundations  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. We  all  benefit  when  everyone  par- 
ticipates. We  know  that  civic  duty 
leads  people  to  register,  but  registra- 
tion itself  also  leads  to  higher  commit- 
ments to  civic  duty.  We  need  to  in- 


crease registration.  We  will  all  benefit 
if  we  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  letters  on  the  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Supervisor  of  Elections. 

Hillsborough  County, 
Tampa.  FL.  March  2. 1993. 
Senator  Bob  Graham. 

U.S.  Senate.  241  Dirksen  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Senator  Graham:  I  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  2. 
the  •National  Voter  Reg^lstration  Act  of 
1993."  As  you  and  your  colleagues  deliberate 
on  this  legislation,  you  may  want  to  be 
aware  of  how  its  passage  would  benefit  the 
residents  of  Hillsborough  County.  Florida. 

Current  registration  in  Hillsborough  Coun- 
ty is  378.087.  which  is  59%  of  the  voting  age 
population.  These  numbers  were  achieved 
after  an  intensive  registration  effort  for  the 
1992  Presidential  election,  when  82.000  new 
registrants  were  added  to  the  rolls  and  our 
country  had  a  record  85%  voter  turn-out.  De- 
spite these  efforts  however,  it  is  clear  that 
41%  of  the  voting  age  population,  or  259.000 
individuals  are  not  registered  to  vote. 

In  Hillsborough  County,  it  is  estimated 
that  95%  of  the  voting  age  population  holds 
a  driver's  license.  Thus,  the  "Motor- Voter" 
provision  of  the  bill  would  enable  us  to  cap- 
ture a  potential  of  222.000  additional  reg- 
istrations. If  then,  the  Hillsborough  County 
experience  tracks  that  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, where  49.1%  of  those  registered 
under  the  "Motor-Voter"  program  actually 
voted  in  the  1992  Presidential  election,  our 
county  could  then  expect  at  least  an  addi- 
tional 109.000  voters  participating  in  future 
elections. 

Two  other  provisions  in  the  bill  regarding 
mail-in  registration  and  agency-based  reg- 
istration would  also  be  helpful  tools  for  our 
office  in  reaching  out  to  all  parts  of  this 
county.  Our  current  outreach  program  of 
providing  voter  registration  in  libraries  and 
bank  buildings  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
providing  forms  in  commonly  traveled  des- 
tinations such  as  malls,  grocery  stores,  or 
health  clinics.  Having  mail-in  registration 
forms  and  agency-based  registration  would 
greatly  reduce  our  reliance  on  the  current 
deputy  registrar  program,  and  allow  us  to 
focus  instead  on  special  outreach  projects 
such  as  Spanish  language  groups,  high  school 
seniors,  or  new  United  States  citizens,  to 
name  just  a  few. 

I  have  heard  criticism  of  this  bill,  the  most 
common  being  the  potential  for  fraud  and  in- 
creased costs.  Regarding  fraud.  I  see  no 
greater  potential  under  this  bill  than  what 
currently  exists,  in  that,  today,  we  take  at 
face-value  the  information  that  a  new  reg- 
istrant gives  us.  As  long  as  the  penalties  for 
registering  to  vote  when  one  is  not  qualified 
to  do  so  are  made  abundantly  clear,  then  I 
believe  that  actual  cases  of  fraud  will  track 
what  currently  exists. 

As  for  costs,  there  will  certainly  be  more 
registered  voters  and  more  voters  at  the 
polls,  and  that  will  undoubtedly  increase 
costs.  But  one  would  think  that  would  be  a 
cost  gladly  borne  in  order  to  see  more  people 
interested  and  involved  in  our  election  proc- 
ess. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  view  on  this  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Pam  Iorio. 
Supervisor  of  Elections. 


Supervisor  of  Elections, 
Tallahassee.  FL.  March  2.  1993. 
Hon.  Bob  Graham. 

U.S.  Senator.  241  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

As  Leon  County's  elected  Supervisor  of 
Elections,  it  is  my  job  to  administer  the  vot- 
ing rolls  and  ensure  our  citizen's  participa- 
tion in  the  electoral  process.  That's  why  I'm 
supporting  passage  of  S.  460.  the  "National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993.  " 

Voter  registration  at  driver  license  bu- 
reaus, other  agencies  and  mail  registration 
are  all  procedures  currently  used  in  many  ju- 
risdictions around  the  country. 

Unfortunately.  Florida  is  not  one  of  these 
jurisdictions  and  my  analysis  of  S.  460  leads 
me  to  conclude  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
voters  could  be  added  to  our  voter  registra- 
tion rolls  with  the  implementation  of  this 
Act. 

As  a  Floridian.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  issue  of  non-citizen  reg- 
istration; I  am  pleased  that  Section  9(bK2) 
allows  Florida's  elections  ofricials  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  make  sure  registration 
lists  are  properly  maintained  in  Florida;  the 
bill  does  not  alter  our  state's  current  proce- 
dure to  ensure  the  appropriateness  of  our 
voters'  status. 

I  support  this  measure.  It  will  only  add  to 
our  efforts  to  reconnect  our  citizens  with  our 
government.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance to  you  regarding  this  legislation,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Ion  V.  Sancho. 
Supervisor  of  Elections. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  support  one  of  our  most 
treasured  rights  as  U.S.  citizens:  the 
right  to  vote.  Every  American  over  the 
age  of  18.  no  matter  whether  they  are 
male  or  female,  black  or  white,  has  a 
voice  in  our  democracy.  The  right  to 
vote  is  not  a  privilege  for  the  select 
few,  rather,  it  is  a  fundamental  right 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  all 
citizens. 

While  all  Americans  have  that  pro- 
tected right,  almost  70  million  voters 
could  not  cast  their  vote  in  the  last 
Presidential  election  simply  because 
they  had  not  been  registered  to  vote.  In 
fact,  only  55  percent  of  the  voting  age 
population  voted.  Granted  that  figure 
reflects  an  encouraging  5-percent  in- 
crease from  the  1988  election,  but  hav- 
ing only  a  little  over  half  of  our  popu- 
lation showing  up  at  the  voting  booth 
does  not  adequately  represent  the  col- 
lective voice  of  the  American  people. 

In  West  Virginia,  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate that  individuals  like  Becky  Cain, 
the  current  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  have  spoken 
out  about  the  need  for  increased  voter 
registration  so  that  more  citizens  can 
participate  in  government.  Thanks  to 
leadership  from  Becky  Cain,  the 
League,  and  many  others,  our  State 
has  already  adopted  its  own  version  of 
the  motor-voter  concept.  Through  such 
tremendous  efforts,  voter  turnout  in- 
creased in  West  Virginia  by  4  percent 
from  the  last  Presidential  election. 

However,  we  need  a  national  effort  to 
promote  greater  participation  so  West 
Virginians  and  all  Americans  will  have 


their  fair  opportunity  to  have  their 
voices  heard  by  our  Government. 

Declining  voter  participation  jeop- 
ardizes the  very  roots  of  our  demo- 
cratic system.  Confusing  registration 
forms,  lack  of  convenient  access  to  reg- 
istration offices,  and  demanding  reg- 
istration requirements  have  led  to  the 
ineffectiveness  of  our  current  registra- 
tion system.  Something  must  be  done 
now  to  get  our  country  to  the  voting 
booths  so  that  we  can  hear  all  Ameri- 
cans' voices.  And  I  think  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  does  just  that. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act  and 
believe  that  it  will  encourage  voter 
participation  by  making  it  simpler  for 
all  eligible  Americans  to  register  to 
vote.  As  a  former  secretary  of  state  in 
West  Virginia.  I  have  personally  expe- 
rienced the  difficulty  involved  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  election  law. 
I  am  very  pleased,  however,  that  Sen- 
ators Ford  and  Hatfield  have  care- 
fully drafted  this  bill  to  guard  against 
voter  fraud  and  eliminate  some  of  the 
costs  and  procedural  difficulties  en- 
countered by  local  election  authorities. 

In  a  day  and  age  when  we  have  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  a  government 
"for  the  people  and  by  the  people,"  we 
cannot  underestimate  the  importance 
of  the  American  voter.  The  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  cannot  guaran- 
tee that  all  Americans  will  vote.  It 
does  ensure,  however,  that  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  eligible  to  vote  can  now 
have  au,«asier  opportunity  to  do  so.  I 
strongly  support  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  and  believe  it  will  be 
an  important  step  in  encouraging  all 
Americans  to  vote  and  exercise  their 
most  fundamental  rights  to  play  an  es- 
sential role  in  our  democratic  system. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  When  President 
Clinton  visited  Los  Angeles  in  the 
wake  of  the  riots  last  year,  he  sug- 
gested a  few  solutions  to  deal  with  the 
violence  that  had  exploded  in  the  inner 
city,  a  solution  to  the  looting,  a  solu- 
tion to  the  entrenched  poverty  that 
was  evident  everywhere.  And  among 
the  solutions  he  offered  was:  motor- 
voter  legislation. 

Well,  I  am  glad  that  President  Clin- 
ton thinks  that  motor-voter  legislation 
will  address  these  problems,  because  I 
cannot  think  of  another  good  reason  to 
be  wasting  time  on  this  bill. 

The  Rules  Committee,  in  marking  up 
this  bill,  tossed  to  the  Senate  yet  an- 
other legislative  softball.  Doesn't  cost 
Congress  anything.  Our  political  and  fi- 
nancial capital  will  not  be  expended  be- 
cause the  bill  is  a  mandate — on  States. 
We  are  just  going  to  dump  the  cost  on 
States. 

Motor-voter?  Mail  registration?  No 
problem.  States  like  California  can 
just  issue  a  few  more  lOU's  to  pay 
for  it. 

Meanwhile,  congressional  leaders  and 
the  President  can  point  to  motor-voter 
as  an  accomplishment.  We  did  it!  Look 


how  effective  we  are.  Hallelujah, 
gridlock  is  over. 

Yet  at  a  time  when  Americans  are 
ringing  our  phones  off  the  hook  be- 
seeching us  to  step  up  to  the  plate  and 
deal  with  the  real  problems  facing  this 
nation.  Congress  is  looking  for  the  easy 
victory.  Easy  for  Congress.  Hard  on 
States.  Hard  on  taxpayers. 

Motor-voter  is  not  a  priority  for  any- 
one outside  of  Washington,  DC.  And  it 
is  a  very  untimely  burden  for  States. 

As  David  Broder  wrote  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Sunday,  February  14,  it  is 
the  kind  of:  "underfunded,  overhyped 
legislation  that  gives  Congress  and 
Washington  a  bad  name." 

Mr.  Chairman,  CBS  News  has  a  seg- 
ment called  Reality  Check  that  exam- 
ines various  Government  programs  and 
contrasts  their  cost  with  what  that 
money  could  buy  in  terms  of  school 
lunches,  vaccinations,  USDA  meat  in- 
spectors and  other  worthy  endeavors. 

We  need  a  reality  check  in  Congress. 
The  costs  we  can  so  easily  dismiss 
through  mandates  is  not  an  inconsider- 
able problem  for  States  who  must— by 
law— balance  their  budgets. 

Granted,  to  those  in  Congress  who 
have  become  accustomed  to  treating 
millions  of  dollars  as  mere  decimal 
points,  cost  is  rarely  a  big  concern. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  bill  imposes 
millions  of  dollars  in  new  costs  on  the 
States,  yet  it  does  not  ante  up  a  penny 
to  offset  the  tax  increases,  or  the  cuts 
that  States  will  have  to  make  in  pro- 
grams or  services. 

Proponents  say  the  cost  is  not  a 
problem — that  it's  a  cheap  bill.  In  that 
case,  then  finding  a  way  to  pay  for  it 
should  not  be  a  problem.  The  Federal 
Government  could  pony  up  and  sac- 
rifice only  a  little. 

If  it  is  not  so  cheap,  as  Republicans 
contend,  then  Congress  should  feel  a 
moral  obligation  to  pay  for  it,  because 
this  could  be  the  straw  that  breaks 
their  state's  financial  back. 

It  is  faintly  amusing  that  we  hear  all 
these  passionate  calls  for  reform.  Re- 
form voter  registration,  reform  cam- 
paign finance.  Then,  when  reform  is  at 
hand,  the  reformers  do  not  want  to  pay 
for  it. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  goes:  If 
it's  worth  having,  it  is  worth  working 
for.  We  should  adopt  a  version  of  that 
credo  around  here:  "if  it's  a  reform 
worth  Congress  enacting  or  mandating, 
it's  a  reform  worth  Congress  paying 
for." 

But,  no.  We  have  seen  reform  pro- 
ponents jump  through  all  kinds  of 
hoops  to  avoid  paying  for  their  bills. 
Witness  campaign  finance  reform, 
where  efforts  to  avoid  paying  for  the 
bill  were  extraordinarily  imaginative. 

In  1992,  rather  than  pay  for  the 
Democrats"  taxpayer-funded  campaign 
finance  bill,  a  budget  neutrality  provi- 
sion was  added,  putting  off  how  it 
would  be  paid  for. 

The  bill  also  included  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  provision,  which  promised  that: 


Subsequent  legislation  effectuating  this 
Act  shall  not  provide  for  general  revenue  in- 
creases, reduce  expenditures  for  any  existing 
Federal  program,  or  increase  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

Maybe  they  were  just  planning  to 
print  some  extra  money  to  pay  for  the 
bill.  But  the  states  can't  just  print 
money  to  pay  for  this  bill. 

I  believe  it  is  the  sense  of  the  States 
that  they  do  not  need  any  more  con- 
gressional mandates — including  motor- 
voter — which  will  increase  their  taxes, 
reduce  their  expenditures  for  existing 
programs,  and  increase  their  budget 
deficits. 

So  reason  No.  1  to  oppose  this  bill  is 
the  costs  it  will  impose  on  our  States. 

A  question  must  also  be  asked:  Why 
this  bill?  As  I  have  said  on  many  occa- 
sions to  the  dismay  of  professional  re- 
formers, this  bill  is  a  solution  in  search 
of  a  problem. 

There  is  nothing  stopping  states  from 
adopting  these  provisions — today. 
States  are  at  liberty  to  provide  motor- 
voter,  mail  registration,  and  agency- 
based  registration.  They  do  not  need 
us,  or  this  bill,  to  do  so. 

Many  States  already  have  in  place 
some  combination  of  these  registration 
procedures,  tailored  to  their  own  needs 
and  desires. 

Now,  some  have  criticized  these  var- 
ious registration  procedures  as  a 
hodgepodge.  Mr.  President,  the  struc- 
ture of  this  Nation  dictates  that  we  are 
a  hodgepodge  in  many  regards:  A 
hodgepodge  of  50  States  with  50  dif- 
ferent sets  of  laws  on  a  lot  of  issues. 

We  could  get  into  a  lengthy  debate 
on  federalism  and  why  we  have  States, 
but  I  will  leave  that  for  another  time. 
Suffice  to  say  that  the  hodgepodge  cri- 
tique is  not  a  credible  argument  for 
mandating  voter  registration  proce- 
dures. It  is  an  argument  against  States 
£is  an  entity. 

Unquestionably,  the  motor-voter  bill 
would  make  registering  easier.  Let  us 
not,  however,  confuse  easier  with  bet- 
ter. 

It  is  not  particularly  hard,  at 
present,  to  register.  Three  or  four 
weeks  out,  less  in  some  States,  one  has 
to  have  a  fleeting  thought  about  the 
upcoming  election  and  perhaps  go  down 
to  the  courthouse  or  the  library  to  reg- 
ister. 

Not  too  hard.  Yet,  registration  proce- 
dures such  as  going  to  a  centralized  lo- 
cation prior  to  a  certain  date  serve  an 
essential  purpose — to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  electoral  process. 

The  motor-voter  bill  was  drafted 
under  the  presumption  that  registering 
in  that  manner  is  too  hard  and  there- 
fore is  the  reason  why  voter  turnout 
has  been  dropping. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  turnout 
has  been  dropping — over  the  last  30 
years — registration  has  been  getting 
easier. 

The  bipartisan  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  the  American  Electorate  stud- 
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ied  voter  registration  and  turnout. 
Conclusion:  "Declining  voter  regristra- 
tion  cannot  be  attributed  to  problems 
in  registration  and  voting  law.  since  it 
has  occurred  during  a  time  when  reg- 
istration and  voting  law  generally  has 
been  altered  to  make  registration  and 
voting  easier." 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
studied  States  with  motor-voter  reg- 
istration. Conclusion:  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  motor-voter  increases  turn- 
out. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  stud- 
ies voter  registration  and  turnout  in 
Europe  and  L.atin  America.  Conclusion: 
coercion  and  bribery  are  the  only  sure 
means  of  increasing  turnout. 

So,  reason  No.  2  to  oppose  this  bill  is 
that  it  will  not  be  effective  in  increas- 
ing voter  turnout.  It  may  increase  reg- 
istration; it  will  not  increase  turnout. 

Even  if  this  bill  would  increase  turn- 
out among  just  Republicans.  I  would 
oppose  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  low 
voter  turnout  constitutes  a  crisis.  I 
certainly  do  not  believe  it  justifies  a 
new  unfunded  mandate  on  the  States. 

There  are  a  few  courageous  people 
out  there  who  have  openly  stated  that 
relatively  low  voter  turnout  is  a  sign  of 
a  content  democracy.  Low  voter  turn- 
out is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  a 
nation  in  decline  or  a  democracy  on 
the  rocks. 

Charles  Krauthammer  expressed  this 
view  eloquently  in  an  editorial  for 
Time  magazine: 

When  almost  every  pundit  wrings  his 
hands  in  despair  at  low  voter  turnout — some 
even  feel  obliged  to  propose  creative  schemes 
to  induce  people  to  vote— I  am  left  totally 
unmoved. 

Low  voter  turnout  means  that  people  see 
politics  as  quite  margrinal  to  their  lives,  as 
neither  salvation  nor  ruin.  That  is  healthy. 
For  a  country  founded  on  the  notion  that 
that  government  is  best  that  governs  least, 
it  seems  entirely  proper  that  Americans 
should  register  a  preference  against  politics 
by  staying  home  on  Election  Day. 

Mr.  Krauthammer  went  on  to  say  the 
following: 

A  few  weeks  ago.  a  producer  from  public 
television  came  to  ask  my  advice  about  plan- 
ning coverage  for  the  1992  elections.  Toward 
the  end.  she  raised  a  special  problem:  how  to 
get  young  adults  interested  in  political  cov- 
erage. 

I  offered  the  opinion  that  19-year-olds  who 
sit  in  front  of  a  television  watching  politics 
could  use  professional  help.  At  that  age  they 
should  be  playing  ball  and  looking  for  a  date. 
They'll  have  time  enough  at  my  age  to  worry 
about  the  mortgage  and  choosing  a  can- 
didate on  the  basis  of  his  views  on  monetary 
policy. 

To  say  that,  of  course,  is  to  violate  current 
League  of  Women  Voters  standards  of  good 
citizenship.  Let  others  struggle  valiantly  to 
raise  the  political  awareness  of  all  citizens. 
They  will  fail,  and  when  they  do.  relax.  Re- 
member that  indifference  to  politics  leaves 
all  the  more  room  for  the  things  that  really 
count:  science,  art.  religion,  family  and  play. 

Respected  political  analyst  George 
Will  observed  in  a  Washington  Post 
column  on  September  5,  1991,  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Low  turnouts  often  are  signs  of  social 
health.  Low  political  energy  can  be  a  con- 
sequence of  consensus  about  basics.  When  so- 
ciety is  not  riven  by  deep  fissures  about  fun- 
damental questions,  nonvoting  may  be  pas- 
sive consent,  reflecting  contentment. 

Many  potential  voters  abstain  because 
electoral  outcomes  do  not  determine  the 
shape  of  their  lives.  Which  is  the  way  it 
should  be:  In  a  good  society,  politics  is  pe- 
ripheral to  happiness. 

Like  these  observers.  I  do  not  advo- 
cate low  turnout.  I  just  recognize  it  for 
what  it  is.  And  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not 
the  most  pressing  issue  of  our  time.  It 
is  not  even  in  the  top  ten. 

There  is  considerable  irony  in  the 
horror  which  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues profess  over  low  political  par- 
ticipation. Their  campaign  finance  bill 
would  block  citizens  from  participating 
in  the  process  through  limited  and  dis- 
closed contributions  to  the  candidates 
of  their  choice.  To  completely  force  in- 
dividual citizens  out  of  campaigns.  39 
Democrats  voted  in  1991  for  full  tax- 
payer funding  of  general  election  cam- 
paigns. 

Actually,  by  killing  the  Democrats' 
campaign  finance  bill  last  year.  Repub- 
licans did  more  to  preserve  voter  par- 
ticipation and  turnout  than  this 
motor-voter  bill  could  hope  to  create. 

Their  campaigm  finance  bill  would 
virtually  shut  down  the  political  par- 
ties' ability  to  conduct  grassroots  po- 
litical activities  like  voter  registration 
and  get-out-the-vote  drives — so-called 
soft  money  activities. 

Curiously,  the  Democrats'  bill  did 
nothing  about  labor  union  soft 
money — the  real  sewer  money  in  the 
system.  And  Democrats  ask  what  Re- 
publicans are  afraid  of? 

I  ask  my  colleagues  across  the  aisle— 
what  are  Democrats  afraid  of?  A  fair 
fight? 

If  there  is  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part 
of  Democrats  in  increasing  political 
participation  by  all  Americans — not 
just  among  the  members  and  political 
activists  in  labor  unions — then  they 
would  join  Republicans  in  passing  a 
campaign  finance  reform  bill  that  in- 
creases competition  and  public  interest 
in  politics. 

They  would  join  Republicans  in 
strengthening  the  political  parties' 
ability  to  register  voters  and  turn 
them  out  on  election  day.  They  would 
join  Republicans  in  freeing  up  the  po- 
litical parties  so  that  they  can  run  ad- 
vertisements letting  voters  know  there 
is  a  clear  choice  and  a  reason  to  vote 
on  election  day. 

Samuel  Popkin,  a  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia in  San  Diego,  published  an  op-ed  to 
this  effect  in  the  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Popkin  wrote: 

*  *  *  critics  are  once  again  calling  for  re- 
forms that  would  curb  campaign  advertising 
and  spending  to  protect  gullible  Americans 
from  the  spiritual  pollution  of  political 
snake-oil  merchants. 

The  fact  is.  our  campaigns  aren't  broken, 
and  don't  need  that  kind  of  fixing. 


If  we  really  want  to  increase  voter  interest 
and  participation— as  well  as  the  capacity  of 
government  to  tackle  our  problems— the  best 
strategy  may  well  be  to  increase  our  spend- 
ing on  campaign  activities  that  stimulate 
voter  involvement. 

As  for  the  argument  that  America  already 
spends  too  much  on  elections,  the  fact  is 
that  American  elections  are  not  costly  by 
comparison  with  those  in  other  countries. 

But  I  digress. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
motor-voter  bill  its  potential  to  foster 
election  fraud  and  thus  debase  the  en- 
tire ixjlitical  process  in  this  country. 

Several  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
caused  alarm  among  State  and  Federal 
officials  who  are  charged  with  ensuring 
the  integrity  of  our  electoral  process. 
That  is  why  the  motor-voter  bill  has 
acquired  the  nickname  auto-fraudo. 

The  election-day  registration  escape 
clause,  motor-voter  registration,  mail 
registration,  and  agency-based  reg- 
istration would  not  make  just  voting 
easier.  They  also  would  make  fraud 
easier. 

Politics  is  a  high-stakes  game.  Low- 
ering the  threshold  of  effort  required 
for  voter  registration  makes  fraud  a 
more  viable  means  of  influencing  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  my  home  State  of 
Kentucky  has  many  traditions.  Among 
the  more  infamous  is  election  fraud.  It 
is  a  persistent  problem  and  one  which 
certainly  is  not  confined  to  Kentucky. 
This  is  one  critical  reason  many  States 
oppose  this  bill. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  provisions 
is  the  escape  clause  for  States  that 
cannot  afford  to  comply  with  the  bill. 
The  bill  allows  States  which  adopt 
election  day  registration  to  opt  out  of 
the  more  financially  burdensome  re- 
quirements contained  in  the  bill. 

Those  who  served  in  the  Senate  in 
the  late  1970's  will  recall  that  there 
was  an  extended  debate  in  both  Cham- 
bers over  whether  to  mandate  election 
day  registration— a  proposal  advanced 
by  President  Jimmy  Carter.  This  man- 
date was  defeated  short  of  a  Hoor  vote 
out  of  concern  over  election  fraud. 

President  Carter's  proposal  had  one 
thing  over  the  motor-voter  bill— it  pro- 
vided funding  to  the  States  to  offset 
the  cost  of  changing  over  to  election 
day  registration.  Under  Carter's  pro- 
posal, any  complying  State  would  re- 
ceive 35  cents  per  voter  in  the  1976 
Presidential  election. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  simply  a  back-door  means  of 
mandating  election  day  registration, 
without  costing  Uncle  Sam  anything. 

This  bill's  mandates  regarding 
motor-voter,  agency-based,  and  mail 
registration  will  just  not  be  worth  the 
trouble  to  some  States,  prohibitively 
expensive  to  others.  The  alternative: 
election  day  registration. 

Let  me  read  the  escape  hatch  provi- 
sion which  is  found  on  page  4,  section 
4(b),  "Nonapplicability  to  Certain 
States": 
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This  Act  does  not  apply  to  a  State  de- 
scribed in  either  or  both  of  the  following 
paragraphs: 

(1»  A  State  in  which  there  is  no  voter  reg- 
istration requirement  for  any  voter  in  the 
State  with  respect  to  an  election  for  Federal 
office. 

(2)  A  State  in  which  all  voters  in  the  State 
may  register  to  vote  at  the  polling  place  at 
the  time  of  voting  in  a  general  election  for 
Federal  office. 

Mr.  President,  politicians  faced  with 
the  enormous  budget  pressures  so  com- 
mon in  States  today  will  conclude  that 
election  day  registration  is  the  only 
politically  and  financially  viable 
means  of  complying  with  this  bill. 

Election  officials  on  the  front  lines, 
who  actually  carry  out  the  election 
laws,  oppose  election  day  registration 
because  of  the  potential  for  long  lines, 
election  fraud,  and  general  chaos. 

Senators  from  election  day  States 
may  defend  their  systems,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  demographics  and  cul- 
tural differences  account  for  much  of 
the  current  variety  in  State  registra- 
tion procedures — with  good  reason. 

The  Justice  Department  testified  in 
1991  that  the  election  day  escape 
clause:  "would  greatly  impair  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Department  and  the  States 
to  combat  voting  and  election  fraud 
*  *  *  [and]  would  totally  preclude 
meaningful  verification  of  voter  eligi- 
bility, and  thus  allow  easy  corruption 
of  the  election  process  by  the  unscru- 
pulous." 

The  Department  delineated  the  dan- 
gers of  forced  election  day  registration 
in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  in  1991: 

Of  all  the  registration  reforms  which  Con- 
gress has  considered  over  recent  years,  from 
a  law  enforcement  perspective  this  idea  is  by 
far  the  most  troubling.  Our  objections  to 
election-day  registration  rest  on  the  follow- 
ing considerations: 

(1)  Registering  voters  at  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day  totally  eliminates  the  ability  of 
election  registrars  to  confirm  a  voter's  iden- 
tity, place  of  residence,  citizenship  status, 
felon  status,  and  other  material  factors  bear- 
ing on  entitlement  to  the  franchise. 

(2)  Requiring  voters  to  provide  some  form 
of  identification  does  not  respond  to  the 
fraud  problem.  Most  commonly  used  identi- 
fication can  be  used  by  the  same  voter  to 
cast  ballots  under  assumed  names  at  numer- 
ous polling  locations. 

(3)  Merging  into  one  simultaneous  act  both 
the  registration  process  and  the  voting  proc- 
ess dramatically  increases  the  risk  of  voter- 
bribery,  since  corrupt  political  operatives 
will  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  preexisting 
names  on  registration  lists.  This  problem  is 
exacerbated  by  the  fact,  as  we  have  observed 
in  prosecuting  and  supervising  hundreds  of 
vote-buying  cases,  that  individuals  who  ac- 
cept payment  for  their  votes  do  not  have  a 
strong  interest  in  candidates  and  issues,  nor 
do  they  tend  to  see  the  act  of  voting  as  a 
civic  duty.  Thus,  for  a  few  dollars,  they  are 
easily  manipulated  into  giving  up  their  fran- 
chise. 

(4)  The  ballots  of  election  day  registrants 
are  liable  to  be  tabulated  before  an  irregu- 
larity can  be  ascertained.  There  is  thus  the 
realistic  danger  of  irreversible  damage  to  the 
integrity  of  the  election,  even  in  those  in- 


stances where  illegal  registration  and  voting 
are  later  discovered. 

(5)  Although  election  day  registration  may 
work  reasonably  well  in  rural  and  sparsely 
populated  States,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  it  would  be  at  all  successful  in  many 
States  with  mobile  and  urbanized  popu- 
lations which  have  experienced  significant 
levels  of  local  and  State  governmental  cor- 
ruption. 

As  the  Department  of  Justice  con- 
cluded: 

Voter  registration  laws  are  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal protections  against  election  fraud,  and 
any  changes  to  registration  requirements 
must  take  into  account  the  potential  for  in- 
creased fraud  resulting  from  the  changes. 

Many  State  officials  have  expressed 
concern  over  election  fraud  under  this 
bill.  Governor  Wilder  of  Virginia  stated 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  Warner  that  this 
bill  would  "open  the  door  to  fraudulent 
voting." 

Even  the  executive  director  of  the 
D.C.  Board  of  elections,  which  already 
has  motor-voter  registration,  pointed 
out  that  this  bill  would  open  up  the 
possibility  of  "inadvertently  and  rou- 
tinely bringing  on  underaged  drivers, 
noncitizens,  nonresidents,  felons,  and 
other  persons  not  qualified  to  vote." 

This  bill  also  piles  more  responsibil- 
ities on  the  FEC.  Mr.  President,  it  took 
4  years  to  audit  campaigns  from  the 
1988  Presidential  election.  To  do  a  cred- 
ible job  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  regulate  535  congres- 
sional races  under  the  taxpayer-funded 
spending  limits  proposed  by  Demo- 
crats, the  FEC  would  have  to  hire  an 
army  of  auditors,  accountants,  and 
lawyers.  In  downsizing  the  military 
and  building  up  the  FEC,  we  may  as 
well  have  them  switch  buildings — give 
the  Pentagon  to  the  FEC. 

A  March  25,  1993  Roll  Call  headline  il- 
lustrated the  FEC's  plight:  "FEC 
Claims  It's  'Overwhelmed,'  Asks  10  per- 
cent Hike  for  Motor  Voter,  Campaign 
Reform.  " 

All  this,  Mr.  President — costs  in  the 
millions  of  dollars  and  increased  fraud 
potential — for  what?  A  bill  that  we 
have  established  will  probably  not  in- 
crease turnout.  It  will  increase  reg- 
istration. It  will  not  increase  turnout. 

George  Will  recently  noted  that: 

In  1963  President  Kennedy  appointed  a 
commission  to  suggest  reforms  to  increase 
voter  turnout.  Seventeen  of  its  eighteen  rec- 
ommendations to  make  voting  easier  were 
fully  or  partially  adopted.  Since  then,  turn- 
out has  declined  steadily. 

Now  in  another  exercise  in  missing  the 
point,  reformers  are  trying  to  pass  the 
motor-voter  bill,  to  require  States  to  ease, 
still  further,  voter  registration.  States  would 
be  required  to  register  anyone  applying  for 
or  renewing  a  driver's  license.  And  to  mail 
registration  forms  requiring  neither  notari- 
zation nor  other  formal  witness.  And  to  have 
registration  available  at  all  offices  that  pro- 
vide public  assistance,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, programs  for  the  disabled,  and 
other  agencies,  which  may  include  libraries, 
schools,  fishing,  hunting  and  marriage  li- 
cense bureaus,  revenue  offices  and  some  pri- 
vate sector  locations. 


"Well,  now.  "  George  Will  writes.  He 
goes  on  to  say  the  following: 

Most  States  are  running  deficits  and  rais- 
ing taxes.  Another  unfunded  mandate  from 
Washington  will  require  still  more  cuts  in 
education,  health,  and  other  programs. 

In  27  States  it  is  possible  to  register 
through  drivers  license  offices.  In  7  of  the  10 
States  that  have  made  that  possible  since 
1972.  voter  turnout  has  declined.  What  has 
increased  is  voter  fraud. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  say  they  just 
want  to  make  it  easier  to  vote.  This 
bill  certainly  makes  it  easier  to  reg- 
ister. How  easy  should  it  be?  Should 
voting  be  effortless? 

Some  think  it  should  be.  They  will  be 
thrilled  if  States  opt  out  of  this  bill  by 
opting  for  election  day  registration.  It 
does  not  get  much  easier  than  that. 

Last  year,  I  hypothesized  that  a 
Home  Voters  Network  on  television,  or 
a  900  telephone  service,  could  facilitate 
those  whose  goal  is  to  make  voting  as 
easy  as  possible. 

To  further  stimulate  turnout,  voters 
could  automatically  be  eligible  for  a 
national  lottery.  We  could  just  pay 
people  to  vote.  That's  what  they  have 
done  in  parts  of  Kentucky. 

Last  year.  I  suggested  these  were  ex- 
treme examples.  Looking  at  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Mr.  President,  voting  is  already  pret- 
ty easy  in  this  country.  It  doesn't  re- 
quire an  advanced  degree  or  a  great  ef- 
fort. 

What  has  been  missing  is  motivation. 

Candidates,  political  parties,  the 
media,  and  community  organizations 
are  the  means  by  which  we  can  moti- 
vate more  people  to  vote. 

I  asked  earlier:  "What  are  the  Demo- 
crats afraid  of?"  Why  do  they  continue 
to  block  campaign  finance  reform  that 
would  increase  competition?  Why  do 
they  propose  gutting  the  political  par- 
ties' ability  to  motivate  people  to 
vote? 

Increased  electoral  competition  re- 
quires increased  campaign  spending. 
Noisy  campaigns.  Angry  voters.  Those 
factors  will  do  far  more  than  this  bill 
will  ever  do  to  increase  voter  turnout. 
Witness  1992. 

Turnout  in  the  1992  election  in- 
creased more  than  5  percent  over  1988. 
Millions  more  voters  turned  out  in 
1992.  Why?  Because  they  were  moti- 
vated by  anger,  frustration,  contested 
races,  charismatic  candidates  like  Ross 
Perot,  and  a  desire  for  change. 

The  strong  feelings  expressed  by  the 
voters  in  1992  demand  strong  action. 
We  need  to  improve  our  economy,  cre- 
ate jobs,  cut  the  deficit,  and  ensure  our 
long-term  competitive  strength  in  the 
world  economy.  Motor- voter  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  of  those  serious  ob- 
jectives. 

No  one  should  be  deluded  into  think- 
ing that  voting  for  this  bill  will  take 
the  heat  off  of  Congress  in  terms  of 
public  opinion. 

Congress  is  held  in  low  esteem  be- 
cause it  has  created  and  perpetuated 
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wasteful,  unproductive  Government 
programs:  taxpayers  see  40  percent  of 
their  paychecks  going  to  taxes:  the  $4 
trillion  Federal  debt  continues  to  rise; 
and  yet  Congress  persists  in  passing 
meaningless,  exi)ensive  proposals  like 
the  motor-voter  bill. 

Voters  and  perhaps  most  especially 
nonvoters.  do  not  trust  Congress.  This 
bill  will  do  nothing  to  change  that. 

MOTOR- VOTER  OUT  OF  GAS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing in  a  session  with  reporters,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  summed  up 
the  motor-voter  debate  by  saying  that 
Democrats  want  more  people  to  vote, 
and  the  Republicans  want  less. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  friend 
from  Maine,  that's  not  what  this  de- 
bate has  been  about  at  all. 

This  debate  is  about  who  wants  more 
Government,  and  who  wants  less. 

It's  about  who  wants  more  heavy- 
handed  Washington  mandates,  and  who 
wants  less. 

It's  about  who  trusts  Government 
more  and  trusts  the  people  less. 

Let's  face  it,  our  Governors,  our 
State  legislatures,  our  county  officials, 
our  city  mayors,  and  our  town  super- 
visors have  plenty  of  problems  of  their 
own  without  being  forced  to  implement 
another  multi-million-dollar  mandate 
from  Washington  politicians  who  think 
they  always  know  what  is  best  for  the 
people  back  home,  especially  when 
they  don't  want  to  pay  for  it. 

In  fact,  I  probably  would  have  voted 
for  the  bill  if  Congress  had  come  up 
with  the  cash  to  pay  for  it. 

Last  week.  Senator  NiCKLES  and  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  do  just  that, 
but  the  amendment  was  defeated  on  an 
almost  straight  party-line  vote. 

You  know,  I've  heard  a  great  deal 
this  week  about  how  this  bill  has  come 
up  from  the  grassroots. 

This  bill  is  not  from  the  grassroots. 
It's  from  the  crassroots:  crassroots  pol- 
itics. 

Forget  about  fraud,  forget  about  citi- 
zenship—lets  throw  the  bodies  onto 
the  motor-voter  wagon  and  stick  it  to 
the  States — no  matter  what  the  cost. 

And,  Mr.  President,  how  else  would 
one  explain  why  the  Senate  rejected, 
along  straight  party-line  votes,  the 
commonsense  amendments  that  were 
offered  today. 

Even  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Arizona,  Senator 
McCain,  which  would  have  made  reg- 
istration easier  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  met  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  party-line  politics. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, Senator  McCoNNELL,  for  all  his 
work  on  holding  the  line,  and  indeed, 
improving  this  bill  with  the  core  pack- 
age of  amendments. 

This  bill  is  substantially  better  be- 
cause of  the  good  work  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  senior 


Senator  from  Kentucky  have  both 
agreed  to  do  their  very  best  to  ensure 
that  the  core  package  is  preserved  in 
the  conference  report. 

If  this  commitment  is  kept — and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  kept^the  con- 
ference report  will  be  a  significantly 
better  product  than  the  original  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
right  to  vote  is  among  the  most  pre- 
cious rights  of  American  citizenship. 
But  overlooked  in  all  the  motor-voter 
exhaust  has  been  an  important  fact: 
Along  with  that  right  comes  a  certain 
level  of  personal  responsibility.  No 
matter  how  hard  the  Government 
tries — or  no  matter  how  hard  some  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  hope — it  can't  make 
anyone  vote.  People  have  to  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship. 

The  motor-voter  bill  may  not  be  out 
of  gas — yet — but  the  American  people 
have  no  interest  in  refueling  it. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Ms.  Helen  Purcell,  the  Maricopa  Coun- 
ty Arizona  Recorder  appear  in  the 
Record  before  the  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage on  S.  460,  the  motor-voter  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the 
Maricopa  County  Recorder, 

Phoenix.  AZ.  March  17.  1993. 
Hon.  Senator  John  McCain. 
U.S.  Senator,   Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McCain:  Once  again  Arizona 
is  on  the  brink  of  being  penalized  for  meet- 
ing federal  standards  ahead  of  time. 

S-460.  a  piece  of  federal  legislation  on 
voter  registration,  is  about  to  be  slam 
dunked  through  Congress  and  appears  to 
have  gained  favor  of  the  President. 

The  basic  theory  of  this  "new  legislation" 
has  been  around  for  years.  Provide  a  positive 
atmosphere  for  voter  registration;  registra- 
tion while  applying  for  your  driver's  license; 
registration  forms  available  at  all  agencies 
of  state  and  local  government;  registration 
by  mail  through  self-registration.  Arizona 
already  meets  each  of  these  qualifications. 

You  can  register  to  vote  while  applying  for 
your  driver's  license;  pick  up  a  voter  reg- 
istration form  at  any  motor  vehicle  location, 
as  well  as  most  state  or  local  agencies.  There 
are  more  than  1.000  locations  (including  all 
post  offices)  in  Maricopa  County  where 
forms  are  available.  Grocery  stores,  banks, 
libraries  and  town  halls  are  also  a  part  of  the 
growing  list.  Arizonans  already  have  the 
right  to  self-registration  by  mail. 

The  new  version  of  S-460  throws  the  cur- 
rent system  right  out  the  door  and  mandates 
that  each  person  applying  for  a  driver's  li- 
cense be  automatically  registered  to  vote. 
Applicants  must  formally  decline  in  order  to 
not  be  registered.  While  this  sounds  like  a 
panacea  for  registration,  this  bill  specifi- 
cally prohibits  government  from  asking  the 
applicant  to  fill  out  a  voter  registration 
form.  All  information  must  be  contained  in 
the  driver's  license  document.  This  means, 
at  best,  that  the  entire  driver's  license  forms 
and  pix>cedures  must  be  reworked  and  re- 
automated. 

Currently  a  voter  registers  and  the  origi- 
nal copy  of  the  form  is  filed  in  the  County 


Recorder's/Election  Office.  Under  the  new 
provisions  of  S-460,  the  Election  Department 
would  receive  a  second  or  third  generation 
carbon  copy  of  the  driver's  license/voter  reg- 
istration form.  It  will  prove  interesting  try- 
ing to  satisfy  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
mandate  of  bi-lingual  translation  of  all  voter 
related  information,  especially  the  drivers  li- 
cense form. 

Currently  each  voter  registration  form  in 
both  Maricopa  County  and  Pima  County  is 
scanned  onto  a  computer  disk.  In  this  high- 
tech  world  it  makes  sense  that  we  can  ac- 
complish this  exchange  of  data  electroni- 
cally to  update  the  computer  files.  However, 
because  of  this  legislation,  we  will  be  re-re- 
cording data  that  is  already  placed  in  the 
system.  This  duplication  of  efforts  will  be 
cost  prohibitive  to  both  the  Driver's  License 
Division  of  State  Government,  the  Record- 
er's Offices  for  each  of  Arizona's  Counties 
and  ultimately,  you  the  taxpayer. 

The  basis  for  voter  participation  in  Ari- 
zona has  always  been  registration  and  voting 
in  the  precinct  where  the  voter  resides.  It 
seems  inherently  unfair  for  voters  to  return 
to  their  "old"  voting  place  and  cast  their 
ballot  for  candidates  that  do  not  represent 
them  at  their  current  location.  S-460  allows 
this  to  happen  on  a  continuing  basis. 

In  a  time  when  government  is  making  an 
honest  effort  to  react  to  a  need  to  a  mandate 
from  the  public  for  more  fiscally  responsible 
management,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  are 
being  led  down  the  primrose  path  in  the 
name  of  "easier  accessibility".  The  cost  for 
Maricopa  County's  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram is  estimated  to  exceed  S900.000  in  addi- 
tional tax  payer  dollars  annually.  This  cost 
will  no  doubt  continue  and  escalate  every 
year.  This  does  not  include  State  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Department  costs. 

Arizona,  and  any  other  state  that  already 
provides  for  easy  access  to  voter  registra- 
tion, deserves  exemption  to  this  legislation. 

Don't  be  fooled  by  quick  fix  solutions.  In 
order  to  protect  our  precious  right  to  vote, 
election  laws  must  continue  to  provide  secu- 
rity in  order  to  insure  the  absence  of  fraud. 
This  "convenient,  ease  at  all  costs"  ap- 
proach is  not  the  answer. 

Arizona  law  already  meets  any  reasonable 
standards  for  registration. 
Sincerely. 

Helen  Purcell. 

Maricopa  County  Recorder. 
Jim  Shumway. 
Elections  Director.  Maricopa  County. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2,  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1993,  which  was  the  foundation  for  S. 
460,  the  original  bill  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  think  it  will  sig- 
nificantly expand  voter  participation, 
which  is  vital  to  our  democracy. 

I  do  have  one  practical  question  that 
I  would  like  the  chairman  to  comment 
upon.  Section  7  of  the  bill  lists  the  pos- 
sible "voter  registration  agencies,"  in- 
cluding unemployment  offices.  Sub- 
section (a)(6)  indicates  that  a  voter 
registration  agency  that  provides  serv- 
ices in  addition  to  voter  registration 
shall  distribute  a  voter  registration  ap- 
plication "with  each  application  for 
such  service  or  assistance,  and  with 
each  recertification  or  renewal.  " 

The  committee  report  accompanying 
S.  2  provides  further  clarification  re- 
garding how  this  requirement  applies 


to  unemployment  offices.  The  commit- 
tee report  states: 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  program  such 
as  unemployment  compensation,  where  eligi- 
bility must  be  recertified  on  a  frequent  (i.e.. 
weekly  or  biweekly)  basis,  the  committee  in- 
tends that  the  agency  be  required  to  provide 
voter  registration  materials  and  assistance 
at  the  time  of  initial  application,  upon  any 
change  in  the  address  or  eligibility  status  of 
the  applicant,  and  upon  an  extension  in  the 
eligibility  for  benefits. 

My  question  for  the  chairman  is 
whether  even  with  this  clarification 
the  requirements  on  unemployment  of- 
fices are  somewhat  excessive.  I  think  it 
certainly  makes  sense  to  require  that 
voter  registration  information  be  pro- 
vided at  the  time  the  initial  applica- 
tion and  upon  any  change  of  address. 
However,  is  it  really  necessary  for  the 
unemployment  offices  to  also  provide 
this  voter  registration  information  at 
the  time  there  is  an  extension  of  bene- 
fits in  which  there  has  been  little  if 
any  break  in  time  between  the  original 
benefits  and  the  extension  of  benefits. 
For  example,  it  is  possible  that  a  work- 
er who  has  exhausted  26  weeks  of  State 
unemployment  benefits  will  receive  ad- 
ditional unemployment  benefits  under 
a  program  of  emergency  benefits,  such 
as  the  one  that  is  now  in  place,  without 
experiencing  an  interruption  of  more 
than  a  couple  of  weeks  of  benefits. 
When  there  is  such  an  extension  of  ben- 
efits with  little  or  no  time  lag,  I  think 
it  is  unnecessary  to  require  unemploy- 
ment offices  to  send  out  additional 
voter  registration  material.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  unemployment  worker's 
situation  is  likely  to  have  changed  dur- 
ing such  a  small  timeframe  so  much  so 
as  to  justify  putting  this  additional 
burden  on  unemployment  offices. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  unemploy- 
ment offices  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law  by  providing  voter  registra- 
tion information  at  the  time  of  the  ini- 
tial application  for  benefits  or  at  the 
time  of  a  change  of  address  or  when 
there  has  been  a  substantial  period  of 
time  between  the  original  application 
for  unemployment  benefits  and  a  sub- 
sequent application  for  an  extension  of 
benefits. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand  the  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  My  view 
is  that  in  the  case  of  unemployment  of- 
fices, it  should  be  adequate  to  comply 
with  this  law  if  the  offices  provide 
voter  registration  information  at  the 
time  of  initial  application  for  benefits, 
and  at  the  time  of  a  change  of  address, 
and  when  there  has  been  a  substantial 
period  of  time  between  the  original  ap- 
plication for  the  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  a  subsequent  application  for  an 
extension  of  benefits. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
this  clarification. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  460,  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  bring  our  debate  to  a  close 
and  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill.  The  need 


to  implement  uniformed  voting  proce- 
dures is  not  a  new  issue  for  this  Cham- 
ber. Last  May.  we  adopted  S.  250,  a  bill 
championed  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  Wendell  Ford  and 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield.  The  House 
followed  suit  and  passed  a  companion 
bill  in  June.  Only  2  days  shy  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  President  Bush  vetoed 
the  measure.  Unfortunately,  we  were 
unable  to  override  the  President's  veto. 

In  the  103d  Congress,  the  House  has 
already  acted  on  a  companion  bill  and 
is  waiting  for  the  Senate  to  complete 
action  on  our  measure.  No  one  in  the 
Senate  disputes  the  power  of  the  bal- 
lot. In  fact,  the  1992  elections  proved 
that  Americans  are  determined  to  be 
personally  involved  in  the  political 
process  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Although  voter  turnout  in  1992  was 
about  5  percent  higher  than  previous 
elections,  45  percent  of  eligible  citizens 
chose  not  to  vote.  We  know  that  when 
people  are  registered,  they  vote.  But 
when  approximately  40  percent  of  all 
eligible  voters  are  not  registered,  over- 
all turnout  will  remain  low.  An  esti- 
mated 38  percent  of  those  eligible  to 
vote  in  the  past  Presidential  election 
were  not  registered. 

In  order  to  register  to  vote,  individ- 
uals now  must  contend  with  a  variety 
of  local  registration  laws  and  proce- 
dures that  may  inhibit  voter  participa- 
tion. Enacting  uniform  national  reg- 
istration procedures  would,  I  believe, 
be  the  most  practical  way  to  register 
eligible  voters.  By  making  voter  reg- 
istration more  accessible,  we  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  registered  voters 
and  expand  the  most  fundamental  right 
of  all  Americans. 

Critics  of  this  measure  contend  that 
the  provisions  of  S.  460  would  increase 
the  risk  of  voter  fraud  and  place  an  un- 
fair financial  burden  on  the  States.  I 
disagree  with  these  assumptions.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  [CBO]  esti- 
mates that  the  total  direct  cost  of  S. 
460  to  all  50  States  would  be  $20  mil- 
lion. However,  CBO  has  concluded  that 
States  could  save  $10  million  in  a  Pres- 
idential election  year  and  $7  million  in 
a  non-Presidential  election  year.  Added 
to  this  $7-$10  million  savings  is  an  ap- 
proximate $4  million  annually  saved  in 
postage  costs  because  S.  460  would  re- 
duce the  postal  rate  for  all  mailings  re- 
quired by  the  bill.  Further  savings 
could  be  realized  by  using  the  Postal 
Service's  National  Change  of  Address 
Program  and  other  computerized  sav- 
ings. I  wish  to  point  out  that  this 
measure  neither  requires  nor  neces- 
sitates the  computerization  of  the 
voter  registration  process.  In  fact,  the 
District  of  Columbia  quite  successfully 
operates  a  motor-voter  registration 
program  without  computerization. 

Opponents  also  argue  that  the  meeis- 
ure  would  increase  the  possibility  of 
voter  fraud.  States  with  mail  registra- 
tion programs  have  found  little  or  no 
fraud,  according  to  a  congressional  re- 


search survey  study.  Moreover.  S.  460 
contains  provisions  to  prevent  and  re- 
duce fraud  and  gives  the  States  the  op- 
tion to  guard  against  fraud  by  requir- 
ing mail  registrants  to  vote  in  person 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  I  was  pleased 
to  cosponsor  S.  2236,  which  extended 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to 
ensure  language  assistance  to  citizens 
who  would  otherwise  be  prevented  from 
voting  by  their  limited  proficiency  in 
English.  That  measure,  which  became 
Public  Law  102-344  on  August  26,  1992, 
reconfirmed  Congress'  commitment  to 
enfranchising  all  eligible  Americans. 

I  strongly  believe  that  any  barrier 
which  prevents  American  citizens  from 
exercising  their  right  to  vote  must  be 
eliminated.  The  National  Voter  Reg- 
istration Act  of  1993  would  be  another 
step  toward  improving  voter  registra- 
tion processes  and  increasing  effective 
registration  mechanisms.  S.  460  would 
make  voter  registration  more  acces- 
sible, less  burdensome  and  more  uni- 
form throughout  the  Nation.  We  should 
support  every  effort  to  assist  our  citi- 
zens in  participating  in  Government.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  S.  460. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  friend  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  Wendell  Ford  for  his 
leadership  and  diligence  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Passage  of  the  motor-voter  bill  has 
taken  several  Congresses.  In  the  101st 
Congress,  as  chairman  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Subcommittee,  I  held  a  hearing  on 
and  cosponsored  the  Equal  Access  to 
Voting  Act  of  1989.  The  reforms  em- 
bodied in  the  motor-voter  bill  that  we 
will  pass  today  directly  address  the 
barriers  to  voter  registration  and  par- 
ticipation that  significantly  hamper 
our  ability  to  carry  out  our  democratic 
principles. 

When  we  advance  the  right  to  vote, 
we  advance  our  Nation.  As  Justice 
Black  wrote  in  one  of  the  celebrated 
voting  rights  cases: 

No  right  is  more  precious  in  a  free  country 
than  that  of  having  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
those  who  make  the  laws;  other  rights,  even 
the  most  basic,  are  illusory  if  the  right  to 
vote  is  undermined. 

Most  recently,  in  the  heated  Novem- 
ber 1992  election  only  55  percent  of 
America's  voting  age  population  voted 
for  President.  This  low  rate  of  voter 
participation  clearly  indicates  that  the 
American  people  are  discouraged  with 
the  political  process.  We  need  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  restore  faith  in  our 
Government.  Removing  barriers  to 
voter  participation  is  one  way  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  in 
my  home  State  of  Illinois  there  is 
strong  support  for  the  motor-voter  leg- 
islation. Obviously,  nothing  that  comes 
before  us  gets  universal  support  or  op- 
position. A  number  of  the  vigorous  and 
active  county  clerks  in  Illinois  support 
the  changes  in  S.  460. 

As  David  Orr,  Cook  county  clerk  has 
stated,    "More  than  ninety  percent  of 
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eligible  voters  would  be  reached  by  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act.  Now. 
approximately  178  million  Americans 
are  eligible  to  vote  yet  70  million  peo- 
ple are  not  registered  to  vote.  "  In  his 
recent  testimony,  Mr.  Orr  stated,  "I 
know  of  no  other  single  measure  or 
strategy  that  will  allow  me  to  extend 
the  opportunity  to  vote  to  so  many  of 
the  eligible  citizens  of  Cook  County  at 
such  minimal  costs." 

The  motor-voter  bill  also  commands 
the  support  of  more  than  100  organiza- 
tions including:  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  NAACP,  the 
Mexican  American  Legal  Defense 
Fund,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
and  People  for  the  American  Way. 

Some  have  suggested  that  this  bill  is 
costly.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true.  It 
is  estimated  that  deputy  registrars 
cost  anywhere  from  $1  to  $15  per  voter 
registered.  Motor-voter  programs  aver- 
age between  3  cents  and  33  cents  cost 
per  voter  registered.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  afford  the  costs  to  our 
society  when  people  do  not  participate 
in  the  civic  process. 

Another  concern  which  has  been 
raised  is  that  the  bill  increases  the  pos- 
sibility of  voter  fraud.  The  bill  pro- 
vides numerous  provisions,  including 
tough  penalties,  against  voter  fraud.  In 
addition,  motor-voter  has  been  work- 
ing successfully  in  12  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  any  in- 
crease in  fraud. 

Much  discussion  has  been  waged 
about  the  prospects  of  noncitizens  vot- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  reforms  contained 
in  this  legislation.  We  studied  this 
issue  in  the  context  of  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  last  year 
and  concluded  that  the  issue  of  nonciti- 
zens voting  is  an  exaggerated  one. 

Clearly,  any  illegal  voting  by  an  in- 
eligible individual  hurts  the  political 
process.  Nonetheless,  the  reforms  con- 
tained in  this  bill  in  no  way  encourage 
noncitizen  voting.  In  fact,  many  local 
officials  have  reported  that  the  motor- 
voter  system,  since  it  involves  the 
photographing  and  fingerprinting  of 
prospective  drivers,  makes  it  unlikely 
that  someone  who  is  illegally  in  this 
country  to  come  forward  to  register 
and  vote.  It  is  equally  unlikely  that  a 
permanent  resident  would  jeopardize 
his  or  her  chances  for  citizenship  sim- 
ply to  cast  a  vote  at  an  election. 

This  bill  safeguards  against  the  po- 
tential problem  and  the  provision  per- 
mitting States  to  require  documentary 
evidence  of  citizenship  at  registration 
time  is  at  best  unnecessary  and  at 
worst  may  be  implemented  in  a  dis- 
criminatory fashion  that  may  violate 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Accordingly,  it 
is  my  hope  the  conferees  look  at  this 
provision  closely  and  seriously  recon- 
sider it. 

Enlarging  the  electorate  is  not  and 
should   not   be   a   partisan    issue.    Our 


goal,  as  Democrats  and  Republicans,  as 
citizens,  should  be  to  make  sure  that 
as  many  people  as  possible  are  brought 
into  the  political  process.  A  vote  for 
the  motor-voter  bill  is  nothing  less 
than  a  vote  for  democracy. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  home  State  of  Minnesota  we 
have  been  ahead  of  the  game  on  voter 
registration.  We  have  voter  registra- 
tion at  drivers"  license  stations,  agen- 
cy-based voter  registration  by  mail 
and,  in  fact,  Minnesotans  can  register 
to  vote  on  election  day,  a  fact  that  ex- 
empts our  State  from  coverage  under 
the  motor-voter  bill. 

As  a  result,  at  least  until  this  elec- 
tion, we  were  leading  the  Nation  in 
voter  participation,  having  lost  that 
honor  to  the  home  State  of  our  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Mitchell,  the 
State  of  Maine. 

I  also  recognize,  particularly  during 
the  course  of  this  debate,  that  not 
every  State  is  Minnesota.  What  works 
in  one  State  may  be  a  disaster  in  an- 
other. What  seem  to  be  needless  re- 
strictions in  one  State  may  be  impor- 
tant measures  to  prevent  that  the  chief 
author  and  the  chief  opponent  of  S.  460 
are  from  the  same  State,  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  which  bears  a  fair  weight  in 
indicating  that  political  experience 
and  expertise  may  lead  people  to  differ- 
ing conclusions  about  voter  participa- 
tion. 

Last  week  my  Republican  colleagues 
and  I  presented  eight  improvements  to 
the  Democratic  leadership  that  they 
wanted  on  this  bill.  None  of  these  pro- 
visions, in  my  opinion,  would  have 
weakened  motor-voter.  I  would  not 
have  supported  it.  These  amendments 
were  designed  to  accomplish  three  im- 
portant objectives. 

First,  the  amendments  were  designed 
to  ensure  that  in  encouraging  and  ex- 
pediting voter  registration  we  do  not 
open  the  door  to  increased  voter  fraud. 
Nothing  will  threaten  this  country 
more  than  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  electoral  process. 

Second,  the  amendments  were  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  in  enabling  peo- 
ple to  register  to  vote  we  do  not  open 
them  up  to  coercion,  pressure,  or  inva- 
sion of  their  privacy,  in  the  offices 
where  they  have  gone  basically  for 
help. 

Finally,  since  we  voted,  against  my 
wishes  and  that  of  others,  to  impose 
the  costs  of  this  program  on  the 
States,  these  amendments  ensure  that 
States  are  given  maximum  flexibility 
in  how  they  accomplish  their  goals. 
After  all  it  is  the  goal  of  universal  reg- 
istration that  is  important  here,  not 
how  we  get  there.  If  not  for  the  pre- 
sumption of  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate,  none  of  the  Republican  provi- 
sions would  have  seriously  been  consid- 
ered. 

When  our  system  of  government  was 
carefully  crafted  by  its  founders,  the 
Senate    became    the    body    where    the 


rights  of  the  minority  would  be  pro- 
tected. I  have  seen  evidence  of  that 
today  because  the  Democrats  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  Republican  im- 
provements to  the  bill.  Some  of  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  are  concerned  that 
some  or  all  these  provisions  will  be 
dropped  in  conference  committee.  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  in  the  other 
body,  please  do  not.  I  am  afraid  this 
would  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the  fu- 
ture cooperation  that  is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  get  even  thornier  issues 
than  this  through  the  Congress. 

If  Republicans  see  their  constructive 
help — and  I  cannot  speak  for  all  of 
them  when  I  say  constructive  help— un- 
done in  committee,  it  becomes  less  jus- 
tifiable. I  cast  my  vote  today  on 
motor-voter,  mindful  that  there  has 
been  a  meaningful  dialog  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  The  Sen- 
ate is  a  place  where  a  bare  legislative 
majority  cannot  run  roughshod  over 
the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  I  think 
we  now  have  a  better  motor-voter  bill 
because  the  minority  was  heard. 

I  must  say,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  he  has  been  most  generous  with 
his  time — particularly  generous  with 
all  Republicans — and  with  his  patience 
on  this  bill.  It  has  been  here  many 
times  before,  and  it  probably  did  not 
need  all  of  the  time  it  took  this  time. 
But  it  was  worth  it,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Ford  has  been  particularly 
patient  with  me  and  with  my  col- 
leagues. And  it  is  not  always  easy,  par- 
ticularly considering  the  thousands  of 
hours  he  has  given  to  this  particular 
project  in  the  years  before  this. 

My  colleague  from  Minnesota  has 
been  a  constant  champion  of  S.  460 
from  the  day  he  arrived  in  this  body.  It 
is  his  work  that  I  know  has  impressed 
many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
with  the  effectiveness  not  only  of  his 
commitment  but  with  the  way  in 
which  he  has  articulated  the  special  in- 
terests of  certain  populations  in  this 
country.  The  fact  that  we  have  differed 
in  our  conclusions  in  a  couple  of  these 
areas  I  do  not  think  reflects  the  dif- 
ference in  the  approach  each  of  us  take 
to  a  commitment  to  motor-voter. 

So  the  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  a  great 
step  forward  for  voter  participation  in 
this  country.  For  the  first  time,  voters 
across  the  country  can  register  at  driv- 
er's license  offices.  For  the  first  time, 
registration  by  mail  will  be  available 
coast  to  coast.  The  bill  gives  the  States 
the  ability  to  achieve  universal  reg- 
istration through  a  variety  of  strate- 
gies which  they  can  fit  to  the  needs  of 
their  States.  This  is  enough  reason  for 
everybody  to  support  this  legislation.  I 
hope  we  can  now  move  forward  on 
motor-voter  and  remove  barriers  na- 
tionwide to  voter  registration  and  to 
participation  in  the  political  process. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr,  President,  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Mis- 


souri would  give  me  2  or  3  minutes  of 
final  words. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  Senator  Well.stone. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Let  me  thank  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  for  his  gracious  remarks. 
But  so  much  of  this  debate  and  discus- 
sion, in  a  way,  was  around  Minnesota, 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  my  State.  We 
have  been  a  leader  in  voter  registra- 
tion. I  want  to  point  out  one  more  time 
before  the  Senate  that  I  think  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  gridlock  and  ob- 
structionism, and  I  think  what  that  led 
to  was  that  one  very  important  part  of 
this  legislation  had  to  be  dropped. 

I  remind  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota that  we  have  agency-based  reg- 
istration, and  we  have  it  for  a  reason, 
which  is  we  want  to  make  sure  there  is 
a  standard  of  fairness  to  those  people 
without  the  means,  who  do  not  nec- 
essarily own  a  car,  or  who  would  not 
necessarily  benefit  from  motor-voter, 
that  they  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  register  and  vote,  and  never  has 
there  been  an  example  of  coercion. 
There  is  a  form,  and  in  an  unemploy- 
ment office,  or  any  public  agency  that 
has  these  forms,  you  fill  it  out,  and  at 
the  end  there  is  one  final  question: 
Would  you  like  to  be  registered  to 
vote? 

You  do  not  have  to  say  "yes."  It  is  up 
to  you.  If  you  want  to  be  registered  to 
vote,  then  right  there  as  a  part  of  what 
we  do  by  way  of  public  responsibility, 
we  reach  out  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  make  sure  that  people  have  the  op- 
portunity to  register  and  vote,  regard- 
less of  the  economics  of  their  lives,  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  rich,  poor, 
or  you  name  it. 

So  I  just  have  to  say  one  more  time 
that  I  do  not  think  that  the  gridlock 
and  obstructionism  and  the  delay  has 
led  to  the  best  of  conclusions.  Clearly, 
we  have  made  some  steps  forward.  It  is 
not  the  Minnesota  model.  I  certainly 
was  hoping  it  would  be.  I  think  the 
agency-based  registration  makes  the 
politics  of  our  State  one  based  upon 
fairness  and  no  discrimination  by  the 
economic  circumstances  of  an  individ- 
ual or  his  or  her  family,  and  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

I  am  saddened  that  we  did  not  do  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Finally,  let  me  point 
out,  of  course,  those  low-income  peo- 
ple, people  really  hard  pressed,  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  clout  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
They  were  not  out  in  the  corridors 
doing  the  lobbying.  So  at  least  for  the 
moment  they  have  not  succeeded.  But 
we  will  go  to  conference  committee, 
and  I  am  still  hoping  things  can  be 
worked  out. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  our  objec- 
tive with  this  legislation  have  been  to 
expand  the  voter  registration  system 
to  make  it  a  simple,  convenient,  and 
cost-effective,  reaching  out  to  a  broad- 
er range  of  citizens. 


To  that  end,  this  bill  establishes  a 
balanced  approach  to  voter  registra- 
tion through  the  motor-voter  system, 
universal  mail  registration,  and  agen- 
cy-based registration. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  now  spent  the 
better  part  of  10  days  on  this  bill.  We 
have  adopted  several  amendments. 
And,  in  the  final  analysis,  our  objective 
has  been  achieved. 

Compromise  is  not  easy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  often  repeated  the  words  of 
Henry  Clay,  that  "compromise  is  nego- 
tiated hurt."  I've  swallowed  so  hard, 
that  my  throat  hurts.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  compromises  that  the 
cosponsors  of  this  bill  would  not  have 
chosen.  However,  legislation  is  a  series 
of  compromises.  Throughout  our  meet- 
ings and  discussions  on  these  com- 
promises, I  have  always  been  mindful 
of  our  final  objective. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  have 
reached  our  final  objective.  And  it  is  a 
good  bill  on  which  we  can  go  to  con- 
ference. I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order  entered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2,  and  the  Senate  shall 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2)  to  establish  national  voter 
registration  procedures  for  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  is  stricken  and  the  text  of  S. 
460,  as  amended,  is  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
as  amended. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 


The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
sler]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WELLSTONE).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62. 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  38  Leg.] 
YEAS-62 


Akaka 

Ford 

Mikulski 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Graham 

Moseley-BrauD 

Bincraman 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Murray 

Boxer 

Henm 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Holliivs 

Packwood 

Breaux 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bryan 

Jeffords 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Reid 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Campbell 

Kerrey 

Robb 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Daschle 

Kohl 

Sarbaoes 

DeConcinl 

Krueger 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Shelby 

Dorgan 

Leahy 

Simon 
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NOT  VOTING— 1 

PresBler 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

,  Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  2)  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  national  voter  registration  proce- 
dures for  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes."  do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  is  a  fundamental  right: 

(2)  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  to  promote  the  exercise  of 
that  right;  and 

(3)  discriminatory  and  unfair  registration 
laws  and  procedures  can  have  a  direct  and  dam- 
aging effect  on  voter  participation  in  elections 
for  Federal  office  and  disproportionately  harm 
voter  participation  by  various  groups,  including 
racial  minorities. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  establish  procedures  that  will  increase 
the  number  of  eligible  citizens  who  register  to 
vote  in  elections  for  Federal  office: 

(2)  to  make  it  possible  for  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments  to  implement  this  Act  in  a 
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manner  that  enhances  the  participation  of  eligi- 
ble citizens  as  voters  in  elections  for  Federal  of- 
fice; 

(3)  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process:  and 

(4)  to  ensure  that  accurate  and  current  voter 
registration  rolls  are  maintained. 

SSC.  3.  DEFlSmONS. 
As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "election"  has  the  meaning  stated 
in  section  301(1)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(1)): 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  office"  has  the  meaning 
stated  in  section  301(3)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(3)): 

(3)  the  term  "motor  vehicle  driver's  license" 
includes  any  personal  identification  document 
issued  by  a  State  motor  vehicle  authority: 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

(5)  the  term  "voter  registration  agency" 
means  an  office  designated  under  section  7(a)(1) 
to  perform  voter  registration  activities. 

SSC.  4.  NATIONAL  PROCEDURES  FOR  VOTER  REG- 
ISTRATION FOR  ELECTIONS  FOR 
FEDERAL  OFFICE. 

(a)  In  Gemeral.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  notwithstanding  any  other  Federal 
or  State  law.  in  addition  to  any  other  method  of 
voter  registration  provided  for  under  State  law. 
each  State  shall  establish  procedures  to  register 
to  vote  in  elections  for  Federal  office — 

(1)  by  application  made  simultaneously  with 
an  application  for  a  motor  vehicle  driver's  li- 
certse  pursuant  to  section  5: 

(2)  by  mail  application  pursuant  to  section  6: 
and 

(3)  by  application  In  person — 

(A)  at  the  appropriate  registration  site  des- 
ignated with  respect  to  the  residence  of  the  ap- 
plicant in  accordance  with  State  law:  and 

(B)  at  a  Federal.  State,  or  nongovernmental 
office  designated  under  section  7. 

(b)  NONAPPLICABILITY  TO  CERTAIN  STATES.— 
This  Act  does  not  apply  to  a  State  described  in 
either  or  both  of  the  following  paragraphs: 

(1)  A  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  in  ef- 
fect continuously  on  and  after  March  11.  1993. 
there  is  no  voter  registration  requirement  for 
any  voter  in  the  State  with  respect  to  an  elec- 
tion for  Federal  office. 

(2)  A  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  in  ef- 
fect continuously  on  and  after  March  11.  1993. 
or  that  was  enacted  on  or  prior  to  March  11. 
1993.  and  by  its  terms  is  to  come  into  effect  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  so  long  as  that  law 
remains  in  effect,  all  voters  in  the  State  may 
register  to  vote  at  the  polling  place  at  the  time 
of  voting  in  a  general  election  for  Federal  office 
in  a  year  in  which  an  election  for  the  office  of 
President  is  held. ". 

SSC.  5.  SIMVLTANEOVS  APPUCATION  FOR  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  AND  APPUCATION 
FOR  .MOTOR  VEHICLE  DRIVER'S  U- 
CENSE. 

(a)  Is  General.— (1)  Each  State  motor  vehicle 
driver's  license  application  (including  any  re- 
newal application)  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
State  motor  vehicle  authority  under  State  law 
shall  serve  as  an  application  for  voter  registra- 
tion with  respect  to  elections  for  Federal  office 
unless  the  applicant  fails  to  sign  the  voter  reg- 
istration application. 

(2)  An  application  for  voter  registration  sub- 
mitted under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered 
as  updating  any  previous  voter  registration  by 
the  applicant. 

(b)  LIMITATION  ON  Use  of  Information —No 
information  relating  to  the  failure  of  an  appli- 
cant for  a  State  motor  vehicle  driver's  license  to 
sign  a  voter  registration  application  may  be 
used  for  any  purpose  other  than  voter  registra- 
tion. 

(c)  Forms  and  Procedures.— (l)  Each  State 
shall  include  a   voter  registration  application 


form  for  elections  for  Federal  office  as  part  of 
an  application  for  a  State  motor  vehicle  driver's 
license. 

(2)  The  voter  registration  application  portion 
of  an  application  for  a  State  motor  vehicle  driv- 
er's license — 

(A)  may  not  require  any  information  that  du- 
plicates information  required  in  the  driver's  li- 
cense portion  of  the  form  (other  than  a  second 
signature  or  other  information  necessary  under 
subparagraph  (O): 

(B)  may  require  only  the  minimum  amount  of 
information  necessary  to — 

(i)  prevent  duplicate  voter  registrations:  and 
(ii)  enable  State  election  officials  to  assess  the 
eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  administer 
voter  registration  and  other  parts  of  the  election 
process: 

(C)  shall  include  a  statement  that— 

(i)  states  each  eligibility  requirement  (includ- 
ing citisenship): 

(ii)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  applicant 
meets  each  such  requirement:  and 

(Hi)  requires  the  signature  of  the  applicant, 
under  penalty  of  perjury: 

(D)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical  to 
that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the  appli- 
cation— 

(i)  the  information  required  in  section  8(a)(5) 
(A)  and  (B): 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  declines 
to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the  applicant 
has  declined  to  register  will  remain  confidential 
and  will  be  used  only  for  voter  registration  pur- 
poses: and 

(Hi)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does  reg- 
ister to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  applicant 
submits  a  voter  registration  application  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes:  and 

(E)  shall  be  made  available  (as  submitted  by 
the  applicant,  or  in  rnachine  readable  or  other 
format)  to  the  appropriate  State  election  official 
as  provided  by  State  law. 

(d)  Change  of  address— Any  change  of  ad- 
dress form  submitted  in  accordance  with  State 
law  for  purposes  of  a  State  motor  vehicle  driv- 
er's license  shall  serve  as  notification  of  change 
of  address  for  voter  registration  with  respect  to 
elections  for  Federal  office  for  the  registrant  in- 
volved unless  the  registrant  states  on  the  form 
that  the  change  of  address  is  not  for  voter  reg- 
istration purposes. 

(e)  Transmittal  Deadline.— (1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  completed  voter  registration 
portion  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license  accepted  at  a  State  motor  ve- 
hicle authority  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  election  official  not  later  than  10 
days  after  the  date  of  acceptance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
wtthm  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registration 
to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State  election  of- 
ficial not  later  than  5  days  after  the  date  of  ac- 
ceptance. 

SEC.  C.  MAIL  REGISTRATION. 

(a)  FoRM.—(l)  Each  State  shall  accept  and 
use  the  mail  voter  registration  application  form 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  9(a)(2)  for  the  registration 
of  voters  in  elections  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  In  addition  to  accepting  and  using  the 
form  described  in  paragraph  (I),  a  State  may  de- 
velop and  use  a  rnail  voter  registration  form  that 
meets  all  of  the  criteria  stated  in  section  9(b)  for 
the  registration  of  voters  in  elections  for  Federal 
office. 

(3)  A  form  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  accepted  and  used  for  notification  of  a 
registrant's  change  of  address. 

(b)  AVAILABILITY  OF  FORMS— The  Chief  State 
election  official  of  a  State  shall  make  the  forms 
described  m  subsection  (a)  available  for  dis- 


tribution through  governmental  and  private  en- 
tities, with  particular  emphasis  on  making  them 
available  for  organized  voter  registration  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  FiRST-TiME  Voters— (1)  Subject  to  para- 
graph (2).  a  State  may  by  law  require  a  person 
to  vote  m  person  if— 

(A)  the  person  was  registered  to  vote  in  a  ju- 
risdiction by  mail:  and 

(B)  the  person  has  not  previously  voted  in 
that  jurisdiction. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  person— 

(A)  who  is  entitled  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot 
under  the  Uniformed  and  Overseas  Citizens  Ab- 
sentee Voting  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1973ff-l  et  seq.): 

(B)  who  is  provided  the  right  to  vote  otherwise 
than  in  person  under  section  3(b)(2)(B)(ii)  of  the 
Voting  Accessibility  for  the  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped Act  (42  U.S.C.  1973ee-l(b)(2)(B)(ii)):  or 

(C)  who  is  entitled  to  vote  otherwise  than  in 
person  under  any  other  Federal  law. 

(d)  Undelivered  Notices.— If  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  section  8(a)(2)  is  sent  by 
nonforwardable  mail  and  is  returned  undeliv- 
ered, the  name  of  the  applicant  may  be  removed 
from  the  official  list  of  eligible  voters  in  accord- 
ance with  section  8(d). 

SEC.  7.  VOTER  REGISTRATION  AGENCIES. 

(a)  Designation— <1)  Each  State  shall  des- 
ignate agencies  for  the  registration  of  voters  in 
elections  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  Each  State  may  designate  as  voter  registra- 
tion agencies — 

(A)  all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide  public 
assistance,  unemployment  compensation,  or  re- 
lated services:  and 

(B)  all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide  State- 
funded  programs  primarily  engaged  in  providing 
services  to  persons  with  disabilities. 

(3)(A)  In  addition  to  voter  registration  agen- 
cies designated  under  paragraph  (2),  each  State 
shall  designate  other  offices  within  the  State  as 
voter  registration  agencies. 

(B)  Voter  registration  agencies  designated 
under  subparagraph  (A)  may  include— 

(i)  State  or  local  government  offices  such  as 
public  libraries,  public  schools,  offices  of  city 
and  county  clerks  (including  marriage  license 
bureaus),  fishing  and  hunting  license  bureaus, 
government  revenue  offices,  and  offices  not  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(B)  that  provide  services 
to  persons  with  disabilities:  and 

(ii)  Federal  and  nongovernmental  offices,  with 
the  agreement  of  such  offices. 

(4KA)  At  each  voter  registration  agency,  the 
following  services  shall  be  made  available: 

(i)  Distribution  of  mail  voter  registration  ap- 
plication forms  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(6). 

(ii)  Assistance  to  applicants  in  completing 
voter  registration  application  forms,  unless  the 
applicant  refuses  such  assistance. 

(iii)  Acceptance  of  completed  voter  registration 
application  forms  for  transmittal  to  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official. 

(B)  If  a  voter  registration  agency  designated 
under  paragraph  (2)(B)  provides  services  to  a 
person  with  a  disability  at  the  person's  home, 
the  agency  shall  provide  the  services  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)  at  the  person's  home. 

(5)  A  person  who  provides  service  described  in 
paragraph  (4)  shall  not— 

(A)  seek  to  influence  an  applicant's  political 
preference  or  party  registration: 

(B)  display  any  such  political  preference  or 
party  allegiance:  or 

(C)  make  any  statement  to  an  applicant  or 
take  any  action  the  purpose  or  effect  of  which 
is  to  discourage  the  applicant  from  registering  to 
vote. 

(6)  A  voter  registration  agency  that  is  an  of- 
fice that  provides  service  or  assistance  in  addi- 
tion to  conducting  voter  registration  shall— 


(A)  distribute  with  each  application  for  such 
service  or  assistance,  and  with  each  recertifi- 
cation.  renewal,  or  change  of  address  form  re- 
lating to  such  service  or  assistance— 

(I)  the  mail  voter  registration  application  form 
described  in  section  9(a)(2).  including  a  state- 
ment that— 

(I)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement  (in- 
cluding citizenship): 

(II)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  applicant 
meets  each  such  requirement:  and 

(III)  requires  the  signature  of  the  applicant, 
under  penalty  of  perjury:  or 

(ii)  the  office's  own  form  if  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  form  described  in  section  9(a)(2). 
unless  the  applicant,  in  writing,  declines  to  reg- 
ister to  vote: 

(B)  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  incor- 
porate in  application  forms  and  other  forms 
used  at  those  offices  for  purposes  other  than 
voter  registration  a  means  by  which  a  person 
who  completes  the  form  may  decline,  in  writing, 
to  register  to  vote  in  elections  for  Federal  office: 
and 

(C)  provide  to  each  applicant  who  does  not 
decline  to  register  to  vote  the  same  degree  of  as- 
sistance with  regard  to  the  completion  of  the 
registration  application  form  as  is  provided  by 
the  office  with  regard  to  the  completion  of  its 
own  forms,  unless  the  applicant  refuses  such  as- 
sistance. 

(7)  No  information  relating  to  a  declination  to 
register  to  vote  in  connection  with  an  applica- 
tion made  at  an  office  described  in  paragraph 
(6)  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
voter  registration. 

(b)  Federal  Government  and  Private  sec- 
tor Cooperation.— All  departments,  agencies, 
and  other  entities  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable,  cooperate  with  the  States  in  carry- 
ing out  .subsection  (a),  and  all  nongovernmental 
entities  are  encouraged  to  do  so. 

(c)  Transmittal  Deadline.— (l)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  completed  registration  applica- 
tion accepted  at  a  voter  registration  agency 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  10  days  after  the 
date  of  acceptance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registration 
to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State  election  of- 
ficial not  later  than  5  days  after  the  date  of  ac- 
ceptance. 

(d)  Armed  Forces  Recruitment  Offices.— 
(I)  Each  state  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  jointly  develop  and  implement  procedures 
for  persons  to  apply  to  register  to  vote  at  re- 
cruitment offices  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Slates. 

(2)  A  recruitment  office  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  considered  to  be  a 
voter  registration  agency  designated  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  for  all  purposes  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  8.  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  VOTER  REGISTRA- 
TION. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  administration  of 
voter  registration  for  elections  for  Federal  office, 
each  State  shall— 

(1)  ensure  that  any  eligible  applicant  is  reg- 
istered to  vote  in  an  election — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  registration  with  a  motor  ve- 
hicle application  under  section  5.  if  the  valid 
voter  registration  form  of  the  applicant  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  State  motor  vehicle 
authority  not  later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or 
the  period  provided  by  State  law.  before  the  date 
of  the  election: 

(B)  m  the  case  of  registration  by  mail  under 
section  6.  if  the  valid  voter  registration  form  of 
the  applicant  is  postmarked  not  later  than  the 
lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period  provided  by  State 
law.  before  the  date  of  the  election: 
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(C)  in  the  case  of  registration  at  a  voter  reg- 
istration agency,  if  the  valid  voter  registration 
form  of  the  applicant  is  accepted  at  the  voter 
registration  agency  not  later  than  the  lesser  of 
30  days,  or  the  period  provided  by  State  law,  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  election:  and 

(D)  in  any  other  case,  if  the  valid  voter  reg- 
istration form  of  the  applicant  is  received  by  the 
appropriate  Slate  election  official  not  later  than 
the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period  provided  by 
State  law.  before  the  date  of  the  election: 

(2)  require  the  appropriate  State  election  offi- 
cial to  send  notice  to  each  applicant  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  application: 

(3)  provide  that  the  name  of  a  registrant  may 
not  be  removed  from  the  official  list  of  eligible 
voters  except — 

(A)  at  the  request  of  the  registrant: 

(B)  as  provided  by  State  law.  by  reason  of 
criminal  conviction  or  mental  incapacity:  or 

(C)  as  provided  under  paragraph  (4): 

(4)  conduct  a  general  program  that  makes  a 
reasonable  effort  to  remove  the  names  of  ineli- 
gible voters  from  the  official  lists  of  eligible  vot- 
ers by  reason  of— 

(A)  the  death  of  the  registrant:  or 

(B)  a  change  in  the  residence  of  the  reg- 
istrant, in  accordance  with  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d): 

(5)  inform  applicants  under  sections  5,  6.  and 
7of- 

(A)  voter  eligibility  requirements:  and 

(B)  penalties  provided  by  law  for  submission 
of  a  false  voter  registration  application:  and 

(6)  ensure  that  the  identity  of  the  voter  reg- 
istration agency  through  which  any  particular 
voter  is  registered  is  not  disclosed  to  the  public. 

(b)  CONFIR.MATION  OF  VOTER  REGISTRATION.— 

Any  State  program  or  activity  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  electoral  process  by  ensuring  the 
maintenance  of  an  accurate  and  current  voter 
registration  roll  for  elections  for  Federal  office — 

(1)  shall  be  uniform,  nondiscriminatory .  and 
in  compliance  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.):  and 

(2)  shall  not  result  in  the  removal  of  the  name 
of  any  person  from  the  official  list  of  voters  reg- 
istered to  vote  in  an  election  for  Federal  office 
by  reason  of  the  person's  failure  to  vote. 

(c)  Voter  Removal  Programs.— (l)  A  State 
may  meet  the  requirement  of  subsection  (a)(4)  by 
establishing  a  program  under  which — 

(A)  change-of-address  information  supplied  by 
the  Postal  Service  through  its  licensees  is  used 
to  identify  registrants  whose  addresses  may 
have  changed:  and 

(B)  if  it  appears  from  information  provided  by 
the  Postal  Service  that— 

(i)  a  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different  resi- 
dence address  in  the  same  registrar's  jurisdic- 
tion in  which  the  registrant  is  currently  reg- 
istered, the  registrar  changes  the  registration 
records  to  show  the  new  address  and  sends  the 
registrant  a  notice  of  the  change  by  forwardable 
mail  and  a  postage  prepaid  pre-addressed  return 
form  by  which  the  registrant  may  verify  or  cor- 
rect the  address  information:  or 

(ii)  the  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different  res- 
idence address  not  in  the  same  registrar's  juris- 
diction, the  registrar  uses  the  notice  procedure 
described  in  subsection  (d)(2)  to  confirm  the 
change  of  address. 

(2)(A)  A  State  shall  complete,  not  later  than 
90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  a  primary  or  general 
election  for  Federal  office,  any  program  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  systematically  remove  the 
names  of  ineligible  voters  from  the  official  lists 
of  eligible  voters. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  construed 
to  preclude— 

(i)  the  removal  of  names  from  official  lists  of 
voters  on  a  basis  described  in  paragraph  (3)  (A) 
or  (B)  or  (4)(A)  of  subsection  (a):  or 

(ii)  correction  of  registration  records  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 


(d>  Removal  of  Names  From  Voting 
Rolls. — (l)  a  State  shall  not  remove  the  name 
of  a  registrant  from  the  official  list  of  eligible 
voters  in  elections  for  Federal  office  on  the 
ground  that  the  registrant  has  changed  resi- 
dence unless  the  registrant— 

(A)  confirms  in  writing  that  the  registrant  has 
changed  residence  to  a  place  outside  the  reg- 
istrar's jurisdiction  m  which  the  registrant  is 
registered:  or 

(B)(i)  has  failed  to  respond  to  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2):  and 

(ii)  has  not  voted  or  appeared  to  vote  (and.  if 
necessary,  correct  the  registrar's  record  of  the 
registrant's  address)  in  an  election  during  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  notice  and 
ending  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  second 
general  election  for  Federal  office  that  occurs 
after  the  date  of  the  notice. 

(2)  A  notice  is  described  in  this  paragraph  if 
it  is  a  postage  prepaid  and  pre-addressed  return 
card,  sent  by  forwardable  mail,  on  which  the 
registrant  may  state  his  or  her  current  address, 
together  with  a  notice  to  the  following  ejfect: 

(A)  If  the  registrant  did  not  change  his  or  her 
residence,  or  changed  residence  but  remained  in 
the  registrar's  jurisdiction,  the  registrant  should 
return  the  card  not  later  than  the  time  provided 
for  mail  registration  under  subsection  (a)(1)(B). 
If  the  card  is  not  returned,  affirmation  or  con- 
firmation of  the  registrant's  address  may  be  re- 
quired before  the  registrant  is  permitted  to  vote 
in  a  Federal  election  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  notice  and  ending  on  the 
day  after  the  date  of  the  second  general  election 
for  Federal  office  that  occurs  after  the  date  of 
the  notice,  and  if  the  registrant  does  not  vote  in 
an  election  during  that  period  the  registrant's 
name  will  be  removed  from  the  list  of  eligible 
voters. 

(B)  If  the  registrant  has  changed  residence  to 
a  place  outside  the  registrar  s  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  registrant  is  registered,  information 
concerning  how  the  registrant  can  continue  to 
be  eligible  to  vole. 

(3)  A  voting  registrar  shall  correct  an  official 
list  of  eligible  voters  in  elections  for  Federal  of- 
fice in  accordance  with  change  of  residence  in- 
formation obtained  in  conformance  with  this 
subsection. 

(e)  Procedure  for  Voting  Following  Fail- 
ure To  return  Card.—(1)  a  registrant  who 
has  moved  from  an  address  in  the  area  covered 
by  a  polling  place  to  an  address  m  the  same 
area  shall,  notwithstanding  failure  to  notify  the 
registrar  of  the  change  of  address  prior  to  the 
date  of  an  election,  be  permitted  to  vote  at  that 
polling  place  upon  oral  or  written  affirmation 
by  the  registrant  of  the  change  of  address  before 
an  election  official  at  that  polling  place. 

(2)(A)  a  registrant  who  has  moved  from  an 
address  in  the  area  covered  by  one  polling  place 
to  an  address  in  an  area  covered  by  a  second 
polling  place  within  the  same  registrar's  juris- 
diction and  the  same  congressional  district  and 
who  has  failed  to  notify  the  registrar  of  the 
change  of  address  prior  to  the  date  of  an  elec- 
tion, at  the  option  of  the  registrant — 

(i)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  voting 
records  and  vote  at  the  registrant's  former  poll- 
ing place,  upon  oral  or  written  affirmation  by 
the  registrant  of  the  new  address  before  an  elec- 
tion official  at  that  polling  place:  or 

(ii)(l)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  voting 
records  and  vole  at  a  central  location  within  the 
same  registrar's  jurisdiction  designated  by  the 
registrar  where  a  list  of  eligible  voters  is  main- 
tained, upon  written  affirmation  by  the  reg- 
istrant of  the  new  address  on  a  standard  form 
provided  by  the  registrar  at  the  central  location: 
or 

(II)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  voting 
records  for  purposes  of  voting  in  future  elections 
at  the  appropriate  polling  place  for  the  current 
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address  and.  if  permitted  by  State  law.  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote  m  the  present  election,  upon 
conftrrruition  by  the  registrant  of  the  new  ad- 
dress by  such  rneans  as  are  required  by  law. 

(B)  If  State  law  permits  the  registrant  to  vote 
in  the  current  election  upon  oral  or  written  af- 
firmation by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address  at 
a  polling  place  described  in  subparagraph 
(AXiiHIl).  voting  at  the  former  polling  place  as 
described  in  subparagraph  <A)(i)  and  at  a 
central  location  as  described  m  subparagraph 
(A)<ii)(l)  need  not  be  provided  as  alternative  op- 
tions. 

(3)  If  the  registration  records  indicate  that  a 
registrant  has  moved  from  an  address  in  the 
area  covered  by  a  polling  place,  the  registrant 
shall,  upon  oral  or  written  affirmation  by  the 
registrant  before  an  election  official  at  that  poll- 
ing place  that  the  registrant  continues  to  reside 
at  the  address  previously  made  known  to  the 
registrar,  be  permitted  to  vote  at  that  polling 
place. 

(f)  Chasge  of  Voting  addre-ss  Withis  a  Ju- 
risdiction.—In  the  case  of  a  change  of  address, 
for  voting  purposes,  of  a  registrant  to  another 
address  within  the  same  registrar  s  /urisdiction . 
the  registrar  shall  correct  the  voting  registration 
list  accordingly,  and  the  registrant's  name  may 
not  be  removed  from  the  official  list  of  eligible 
voters  by  reason  of  such  a  change  of  address  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (d). 

(g)  Conviction  in  Federal  Court.— (1)  On 
the  conviction  of  a  person  of  a  felony  in  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  attorney  shall  give  written  notice  of  the 
conviction  to  the  chief  State  election  official 
designated  under  section  10  of  the  Stale  of  the 
person's  residence. 

(2)  A  notice  given  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include— 

(A)  the  name  of  the  offender: 

(B)  the  offender's  age  and  residence  address: 
<C)  the  date  of  entry  of  the  judgment. 

(D)  a  description  of  the  offenses  of  which  the 
offender  was  convicted:  and 

(E)  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  court. 

(3)  On  request  of  the  chief  State  election  offi- 
cial of  a  State  or  other  State  official  with  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  the  effect  that  a 
conviction  may  have  on  an  offender's  qualifica- 
tion to  vote,  the  United  States  attorney  shall 
provide  such  additional  information  as  the 
United  States  attorney  may  have  concerning  the 
offender  and  the  offense  of  which  the  offender 
was  convicted. 

(4)  If  a  conviction  of  which  notice  was  given 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (I)  is  overturned,  the 
United  States  attorney  shall  give  the  official  to 
whom  the  notice  was  given  written  notice  of  the 
vacation  of  the  judgment. 

(5)  The  chief  State  election  official  shall  no- 
tify the  voter  registration  officials  of  the  local 
jurisdiction  in  which  an  offender  resides  of  the 
information  received  under  this  subsection. 

(h)  Reduced  Postal  Rates.— <1)  Subchapter 
II  of  chapter  36  of  title  39.  United  States  Code. 
IS  amended  bu  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"93^29.  Reduced  ratet  for  voter  regiatration 

purpceet 
"The  Postal  Service  shall  make  available  to  a 
State  or  local  voting  registration  official  the  rate 
for  any  class  of  mail  that  is  available  to  a  quali- 
fied nonprofit  organisation  under  section  3626 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  mailing  that  the  of- 
ficial certifies  is  required  or  authorised  by  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2401(c)  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  3626(a)-(h)  and  (])-(k)  of  this  title." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3626(aj'(h). 
3S26(jHk).  and  3629  of  this  title". 

(3)  Section  3627  of  title  39.  United  Slates  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  3626  of  this 
title."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3626.  or 
3629  of  this  title". 

<< 


(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  36  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  3628  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 

"3629.  Reduced  rates  for  voter  registration  pur- 
poses.". 

(i)  Public  Disclosure  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion Activities.— (1)  Each  State  shall  maintain 
for  at  least  2  years  and  shall  rnake  available  for 
public  inspection  and.  where  available, 
photocopying  at  a  reasonable  cost,  all  records 
concerning  the  implementation  of  programs  and 
activities  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
the  accuracy  and  currency  of  official  lists  of  eli- 
gible voters,  except  to  the  extent  that  such 
records  relate  to  a  declination  to  register  to  vote 
or  to  the  identity  of  a  voter  registration  agency 
through  which  any  particular  voter  is  reg- 
istered. 

(2)  The  records  maintained  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (I)  shall  include  lists  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  notices  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (d)(2)  are  sent,  and  infor- 
mation concerning  whether  or  not  each  such 
person  has  responded  to  the  notice  as  of  the 
date  that  inspection  of  the  records  is  made. 

(j)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "re0strar's  jurisdiction"  means— 

(1)  an  incorporated  city,  town,  borough,  or 
other  form  of  municipality: 

(2)  if  voter  registration  is  maintained  by  a 
county,  parish,  or  other  unit  of  government  that 
governs  a  larger  geographic  area  than  a  munici- 
pality, the  geographic  area  governed  by  that 
unit  of  government,  or 

(3)  If  voter  registration  is  maintained  on  a 
consolidated  basis  for  more  than  one  municipal- 
ity or  other  unit  of  government  by  an  office  that 
performs  all  of  the  functions  of  a  voting  reg- 
istrar, the  geographic  area  of  the  consolidated 
municipalities  or  other  geographic  units. 

(k)  Change  of  Address  of  Registrant.— Any 
provision  of  this  Act  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, if  State  law  permits  the  registrant  to 
vote  in  the  current  election  upon  oral  or  written 
affirmation  by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address, 
at  the  polling  place  described  m  section 
8(e)(2)(A)(i).  or  at  a  central  location  as  de- 
scribed in  section  8(e)(2)(A)(ii)(l).  or  at  a  polling 
place  described  in  section  8(e)(2HA)<ii)(ll).  vot- 
ing at  the  other  locations  described  in  section 
8(e)(2)(A)  need  not  be  provided  as  options. 
SEC.  9.  FEDERAL  COORDINATtOS  AND  REGULA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission— 

(1)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election  offi- 
cers of  the  States,  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3): 

(2)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election  offi- 
cers of  the  States,  shall  develop  a  mail  voter  reg- 
istration application  form  for  elections  for  Fed- 
eral office: 

(3)  not  later  than  June  30  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
assessing  the  impact  of  this  Act  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  elections  for  Federal  office  during  the 
preceding  2-year  period  and  including  rec- 
ommendations for  improvements  in  Federal  and 
State  procedures,  forms,  and  other  matters  af- 
fected by  this  Act:  and 

(4)  shall  provide  information  to  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  States 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Contents  of  Mail  Voter  Registration 
Form.— The  mail  voter  registration  form  devel- 
oped under  subsection  (a)(2)— 

(I)  may  require  only  such  identifying  informa- 
tion (including  the  signature  of  the  applicant) 
and  other  information  (including  data  relating 
to  jjrevious  registration  by  the  applicant),  as  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  appropriate  State  elec- 
tion official  to  assess  the  eligibility  of  the  aftpli- 


cant  and  to  administer  voter  registration  and 
other  parts  of  the  election  process: 

(2)  shall  include  a  statement  that— 

(A)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement  (in- 
cluding citisenship): 

(B)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  applicant 
meets  each  such  requirement:  and 

(C)  requires  the  signature  of  the  applicant, 
under  penalty  of  perjury: 

(3)  may  not  include  any  requirement  for  nota- 
mation  or  other  formal  authentication:  and 

(4)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical  to 
that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the  appli- 
cation— 

(i)  the  information  required  in  section  8(a)(5) 
(A)  and  (B): 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  declines 
to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the  applicant 
has  declined  to  register  will  remain  confidential 
and  will  be  used  only  for  voter  registration  pur- 
poses: and 

(Hi)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does  reg- 
ister to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  applicant 
submits  a  voter  registration  application  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes:  and 
SEC.  to.  DESIGNATION  OF  CHIEF  STATE  ELEC- 
TION OFFICIAL. 

Each  State  shall  designate  a  State  officer  or 
employee  as  the  chief  State  election  official  to  be 
responsible  for  coordination  of  State  responsibil- 
ities under  this  Act. 

SEC.     II.    CIVIL    ENFORCEMENT    AND    PRIVATE 
RIGHT  OF  ACTION. 

(a)  attorney  General —The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  bring  a  civil  action  m  an  appropriate 
district  court  for  such  declaratory  or  injunctive 
relief  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Private  Right  of  Action.— (I)  A  person 
who  is  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  this  Act  may 
provide  written  notice  of  the  violation  to  the 
chief  election  official  of  the  State  involved. 

(2)  If  the  violation  is  not  corrected  within  90 
days  after  receipt  of  a  notice  under  paragraph 
(I),  or  within  20  days  after  receipt  of  the  notice 
if  the  violation  occurred  withm  120  days  before 
the  date  of  an  election  for  Federal  office,  the  ag- 
grieved person  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an 
appropriate  district  court  for  declaratory  or  in- 
)unctive  relief  with  respect  to  the  violation. 

(3)  If  the  violation  occurred  within  30  days  be- 
fore the  date  of  an  election  for  Federal  office, 
the  aggrieved  person  need  not  provide  notice  to 
the  chief  election  official  of  the  State  under 
paragraph  (I)  before  bringing  a  civil  action 
under  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  ATTORNEY'S  FEFJi.—In  a  civil  action  under 
this  section,  the  court  may  allow  the  prevailing 
party  (other  than  the  United  States)  reasonable 
attorney  fees,  including  litigation  expenses,  and 
costs. 

(d)  Relation  to  Other  Laws.—<1)  The  rights 
and  remedies  established  by  this  section  are  in 
addition  to  all  other  rights  and  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law.  and  neither  the  rights  and  rem- 
edies established  by  this  section  nor  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  supersede,  restrict,  or 
limit  the  application  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.j. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  authorizes  or  requires 
conduct  that  is  prohibited  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.j. 
SEC.  12.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

A  person,  including  an  election  official,  who 
in  any  election  for  Federal  office — 

(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  intimidates, 
threatens,  or  coerces,  or  attempts  to  intimidate, 
threaten,  or  coerce,  any  person  for— 

(A)  registering  to  vote,  or  voting,  or  attempt- 
ing to  register  or  vote: 

(B)  urging  or  aiding  any  person  to  register  to 
vote,  to  vote,  or  to  attempt  to  register  or  vote:  or 

(C)  exercising  any  right  under  this  Act:  or 

(2)  knowingly  and  willfully  deprives,  de- 
frauds, or  attempts  to  deprive  or  defraud  the 


residents  of  a  State  of  a  fair  and  impartially 
conducted  election  process,  by — 

(A)  the  procurement  or  submission  of  voter 
registration  applications  that  are  known  by  the 
person  to  be  materially  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
the  election  is  held:  or 

(B)  the  procurement,  casting,  or  tabulation  of 
ballots  that  are  known  by  the  person  to  be  mate- 
rially false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  election  is  held, 
shall  be  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18.  United 
States  Code  (which  fines  shall  be  paid  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts (pursuant  to  section  3302  of  title  31.  Unit- 
ed States  Code),  notwithstanding  any  other 
law),  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

SEC.  13.  RULE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude a  State  from  requiring  presentation  of  doc- 
umentary evidence  of  the  citizenship  of  an  ap- 
plicant for  voter  registration. 
SEC.  14.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect— 

(Ij  with  respect  to  a  State  that  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  has  a  provision  in  the 
constitution  of  the  State  that  would  preclude 
compliance  with  this  Act  unless  the  State  main- 
tained separate  Federal  and  State  official  lists 
of  eligible  voters,  on  the  later  of— 

(A)  January  1.  1996:  or 

(B)  the  date  that  is  120  days  after  the  date  by 
which,  under  the  constitution  of  the  State  as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  it 
would  be  legally  possible  to  adopt  and  place  into 
effect  any  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the 
State  that  are  necessary  to  permit  such  compli- 
ance with  this  Act  without  requiring  a  .special 
election:  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  State  not  described  in 
paragraph  (1).  on  January  1.  1995. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  S.  460  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
insists  on  its  amendments,  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes,  and  the  Chair  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  366.  a 
bill  relating  to  a  national  commission 
to  assure  a  strong  competitive  airline 
industry,  and  that  the  Senate  now  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration, 
and  that  the  bill  be  considered  under 
the  following  conditions  and  limita- 
tions: 

That  there  be  20  minutes  for  debate 
on  the  bill  with  the  time  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  between  Senators 
Rollings  and  Danforth  or  their  des- 
ignees: that  the  only  amendments  in 


order  be  the  following,  with  no  second- 
degree  amendments  in  order  thereto, 
with  no  motion  to  recommit  in  order, 
with  all  time  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  the  usual  form:  A  Danforth- 
Exon-Dole  amendment  relating  to  the 
number  of  ex-officio  members,  on 
which  there  be  5  minutes  for  debate;  a 
Danforth  amendment  relating  to  the 
commission's  reporting  requirement, 
on  which  there  be  1  hour  for  debate; 
that  when  all  time  is  used  or  yielded 
back,  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  and 
the  Senate  then  proceed  to  Calendar 
No.  22,  H.R.  904,  the  House  companion; 
that  all  after  the  enacting  clause  be 
stricken  and  the  text  of  S.  366,  as 
amended,  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof; 
that  the  bill  be  advanced  to  third  read- 
ing and  passed;  further,  that  upon  dis- 
position of  H.R.  904,  the  Senate  meas- 
ure, S.  366,  be  indefinitely  postponed 
with  all  of  the  above  occurring  without 
intervening  action  or  debate. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
immediately  following  the  disposition 
of  Calendar  No.  22,  H.R.  904,  the  airline 
commission  bill,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  34,  a  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution, the  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  these  agreements,  there  will  be 
no  further  rollcall  votes  this  evening. 
The  Senate  will  proceed  to  S.  366,  the 
bill  relating  to  the  national  commis- 
sion on  a  strong  competitive  airline  in- 
dustry. Following  that,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  use  a 
portion  of  my  leader  time  to  make  a 
brief  statement  on  the  bill  that  has 
just  been  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized  for  up  to  10 
minutes. 


MOTOR- VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT 
OF  1993 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  with 
this  vote,  the  Senate  has  given  its  ap- 
proval to  legislation  to  make  it  easier 
for  Americans  to  register  and  vote. 

We  now  can  be  confident  that  legisla- 
tion will  eventually  be  enacted  into 
law  that  will  make  voter  registration 
virtually  universal  for  people  who  are 
eligible  to  vote. 

All  Americans  will  now  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  register  to  vote  when 
they  apply  for  a  driver's  license.  That 
will  cover  about  90  percent  of  all  reg- 
istered voters,  and  it  represents  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  from  the  cur- 
rent situation.  In  order  to  pass  this 
bill,  we  have  comprised  with  our  Re- 
publican colleagues.  We  had  to  modify 
a  provision  which  was  designed  to  en- 
sure that  the  remaining  portion  of  the 


population  has  an  opportunity  to  reg- 
ister and  vote.  The  legislation  was 
modified  so  that  public  assistance  and 
unemployment  compensation  offices  do 
not  have  to  provide  voter  registration 
forms  to  those  citizens  they  serve. 
Under  the  bill  as  modified,  they  may 
provide  voter  registration,  but  they  are 
not  required  to  do  so.  This  provision 
was  originally  in  the  bill  because  a  cer- 
tain small  portion  of  the  population  do 
not  apply  for  driver's  licenses.  Many  of 
them  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
register  at  public  assistance  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  offices. 

I  regret  that  we  had  to  make  this 
change,  but  it  was  necessary.  It  is  espe- 
cially unfortunate  because  the  change 
prevents  the  most  vulnerable,  the  most 
economically  disadvantaged  portion  of 
our  i)eople  from  having  easier  access  to 
voter  registration.  I  think  it  is  sad 
that  many  took  that  position. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this 
change,  the  important  point  is  that  we 
passed  this  important  legislation  to  ex- 
pand the  right  to  vote.  When  this  bill  is 
signed  into  law  and  fully  implemented 
across  the  Nation,  we  will  have  made 
tremendous  progress  in  increasing 
voter  registration  and  in  extending  a 
fundamental  right  of  democratic  Gov- 
ernment to  a  much  larger  portion  of 
the  American  ijeople. 

As  a  result  of  this  necessary  agree- 
ment with  our  Republican  colleagues, 
we  did  not  get  the  best  possible  bill. 
This  legislation  is  not  perfect.  But  we 
accomplished  most  of  our  objective 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  very  good  leg- 
islation. 

For  that,  the  credit  should  go  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Wen- 
dell Ford.  Senator  Ford  was  the  au- 
thor, manager,  and  really  the  father  of 
this  bill.  He  persevered.  He  dem- 
onstrated great  skill  in  steering  this 
bill  through  the  committee  and 
through  the  Senate.  We  have  now  spent 
2  weeks  on  this  bill,  that  time  neces- 
sitated because  of  delays  and  obstruc- 
tions created  by  those  who  opposed  the 
bill.  Senator  Ford  stuck  with  it,  and 
he  did  a  great  job.  To  him  should  go 
the  thanks  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore proceeding  to  S.  366,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Specter  be 
recognized  for 

Mr.  SPECTER.  A  period  up  to  7  min- 
utes. I  expect  to  da  it  in  less. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  For  7  minutes  and 
Senator  Durenberger  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 
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CLOTURE  VOTES  ON  NATIONAL 
VOTER  REGISTRATION  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Missouri  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  have  sought  recognition  in  order  to 
make  a  brief  statement  and  have  a 
brief  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCoN- 
NELL].  I  could  not  make  this  statement 
earlier  because  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  but  wish  to  comment 
about  the  cloture  votes  and  my  reason 
for  voting  against  cutting  off  of  debate 
in  order  to  secure  certain  modifica- 
tions to  the  bill. 

There  is  a  widespread  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  some  of  the  nuances  of  our 
Senate  procedure.  For  example,  there 
have  been  two  cloture  votes  on  this 
bill,  one  on  the  motion  to  proceed,  and 
then  a  second  and  separate  cloture 
issue  on  the  bill  itself. 

One  of  the  major  national  newspapers 
today  expressed  surprise  that  there 
were  some  Senators  who  had  changed 
their  votes  on  cloture  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  distinguished  from  opposing 
cloture  on  the  main  bill.  In  fact,  I  was 
one  of  those  Senators.  I  did  so  because 
the  motion  to  proceed  simply  author- 
izes the  Senate  to  take  up  the  bill.  In 
the  absence  of  a  successful  motion  to 
proceed,  the  Senate  is  forclosed  from 
even  taking  up  the  bill. 

But  the  second  cloture  motion,  to  cut 
off  debate  or  discussion  on  the  bill  it- 
self, has  much  more  significant  import 
in  that  it  limits  the  debate  and  further 
amendments  on  the  bill  itself. 

We  face  an  unusual  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation,  or  at  least  a  unique 
time  in  the  12  years  plus  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  because  we  now 
have  both  Houses  of  Congress  con- 
trolled by  the  Democratic  Party  and 
we  have  a  President  who  is  a  Demo- 
crat. So  this  year,  when  we  enact  legis- 
lation that  comes  out  of  the  Senate 
and  goes  through  Congress,  unlike  last 
year  when  on  motor-voter  it  was 
known  that  then  President  Bush  would 
veto  it,  we  have  legislation  which  is 
virtually  certain  to  be  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  Therefore,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Given  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  43  Republican  Senators, 
the  only  point  where  that  number  may 
be  effective  is  on  the  issue  of  cutting 
off  debate  where  there  must  be  at  least 
60  Senators  to  secure  cloture. 

I  supported  the  move  to  oppose  clo- 
ture so  that  there  could  be  changes  in 
the  bill.  The  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Wellstone)  made  a  comment  ear- 
lier about  some  of  his  regrets  on  the 
bill.  The  distinguished  majority  leader 
made  a  comment  a  few  moments  ago 
on  some  of  his  regrets  on  the  bill. 
There  are  genuine  differences  of  opin- 
ion. I  believe  that,  as  a  result  of  these 
proceedings,  this  is  an  improved  bill. 

I  have  always  been  for  expanding  op- 
portunities to  vote.  My  record  has  been 


established  for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades on  the  issue  of  voter  registration. 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  12  years 
plus  and  a  district  attorney  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  I  had  an  extensive 
record  on  this  subject.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
have  concerned  me.  Most  of  them  were 
corrected.  I  voted  in  favor  of  this  bill 
as  I  voted  in  favor  of  the  motor-voter 
bill  last  year.  Last  year  it  was  a  closer 
call,  but  I  thought  the  bill  was  better 
than  not  having  a  bill. 

I  have  *asked  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  Senator  McCoN- 
NELL,  to  stay  on  the  floor  because  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  I  correctly  articu- 
late the  changes  that  were  made  to  the 
bill. 

One  change  was  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered which  provided  for  mail  con- 
firmation under  certain  circumstances, 
where  a  letter  would  be  sent  to  the  reg- 
istrant to  be  sure  that  that  registrant 
was  at  the  address.  Last  year,  I  pressed 
this  amendment.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  was  defeated.  This  year, 
after  some  discussion,  it  has  been  in- 
corporated. 

I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  an  enor- 
mous change,  but  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant. The  experience  that  I  have  had, 
for  example,  with  voter  fraud  during 
my  days  as  district  attorney  makes  me 
very  concerned  about  the  fraud  issue. 

There  was  a  second  very  significant 
change  where  the  original  terms  of  the 
bill  had  a  provision  that  if  a  State  de- 
clined to  participate  in  motor-voter 
then  they  would  have  no  registration 
at  all  or  same-day  registration.  I  would 
just  like  my  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
Senator  McCONNELL.  to  confirm  being 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  that  that  is  a 
factual  representation. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  say  to  my  friend 
he  is  exactly  correct.  In  the  absence  of 
his  assistance,  the  question  of  the  fili- 
buster on  the  mail  bill,  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  adopt  these  improve- 
ments, and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  correct.  The  original  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  provided  a  State  with 
only  one  option.  Should  it  choose  not 
to  adopt  motor-voter  for  whatever  rea- 
son—too expensive,  they  did  not  like 
it,  whatever— two  options;  the  same- 
day  registration  or  no  registration  at 
all. 

Interestingly  enough,  I  say  to  my 
friend,  we  received  communication  just 
today  from  Illinois  indicating  that  a 
bill  was  introduced  providing  that  they 
would  opt  out  of  motor-voter  if  it 
passed;  go  to  a  procedure  under  which 
any  citizen  would  simply  show  up  at 
the  polls,  swear  he  was  a  citizen,  and 
vote.  A  lot  of  States  would  accept  that 
alternative. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  There  a  second  provi- 
sion which  provides  that  with  respect 
to  certain  registration  of  those  receiv- 
ing public  assistance,  that  the  manda- 
tory provision  shall  was  changed  from 
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may,  which  gives  the  initiative  to  the 
registrant  who  can  register  if  he  or  she 
chooses.  The  Senator  might  explain 
this  provision  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  think  what  it  es- 
sentially does  is  eliminate  the  possibil- 
ity of  coercion.  If  some  one  goes  into, 
for  example,  a  public  assistance  agency 
and  wants  to  be  registered,  and  that 
person  providing  the  service  imme- 
diately connects  with  the  act  of  provid- 
ing assistance,  the  act  of  registration, 
and  then  suggests  a  party,  for  example, 
that  provided  a  great  potential  for  co- 
ercion. That  has  been  changed  in  the 
core  package  that  was  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  might  proceed  for  up  to  an 
additional  2  minutes  to  complete  this 
colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

There  are  two  other  matters;  one  re- 
lating to  information  on  eligibility  re- 
quirements and  penalties,  and  a  second 
relating  to  clarification  on  agency- 
based  registration  assistance  which,  as 
I  understand  it,  if  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kentucky  could  con- 
firm, was  also  changed  as  a  result  of 
the  vote  tonight  on  cloture. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Precisely.  But  for 
the  ability  to  deny  cloture,  those  two 
provisions  as  well  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  Senator,  greatly  improves 
the  bill,  would  not  have  been  adopted. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
taken  these  9  minutes  to  make  this 
rather  brief  statement  and  to  have  this 
colloquy  because  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  as  to  what  the 
cloture  vote  means  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  or  what  the  cloture  vote  means 
generally. 

There  are  obviously  in  this  body  gen- 
uine differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  to 
proceed  and  what  is  a  good  bill.  Most  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
voted  against  the  bill  and,  I  repeat.  I 
voted  to  favor  it. 

I  take  second  place  to  no  one  in 
terms  of  intensity  of  interest  in  ex- 
panding registration,  expanding  voter 
opportunities  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  we  are  at  a  unique  period.  This  is 
the  first  time  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  this  precise  matter  has  hap- 
pened. 

Given  the  facts  that  lie  about  the 
House  being  in  control  of  the  Demo- 
crats, the  Republicans  having  43  votes 
here,  this  is  the  sort  of  a  procedure 
which  I  think  is  important  and,  in  my 
view,  I  think  we  have  a  better  bill.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  was  pleased  to  vote  for  it. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  in- 
dulgence. I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
proceed  as  under  leader  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  former  Federal 
judge;  I  know  that  when  laws  that  are 
passed  by  the  Congress  are  challenged 
in  the  courts,  the  Federal  courts  re- 
view the  record  of  debate  to  see  if  they 
can  determine  legislative  intent. 

In  the  event  that  ever  happens  in  this 
case,  I  just  want  the  Record  to  be  clear 
that  the  statements  made  by  the  two 
Senators  just  now  represent  the  indi- 
vidual views  on  the  significance  of  the 
amendment  and  the  meanings  of  the 
amendment,  and  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  any  more  than  that,  as  a 
statement  of  any  other  Senators  in 
that  way. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Senator,  who 
opposed  the  bill  vigorously,  that  a 
change  improves  the  bill,  is  entitled  to 
no  more  weight  than  that.  And  cer- 
tainly I  think  that  everyone  here 
ought  to  understand  that  this  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  debate  and  is  not  entitled 
to  any  greater  weight  in  terms  of  inter- 
preting the  legislation  than  are  any 
other  statements  made  during  the  2 
weeks  this  bill  has  been  under  debate. 
I  wanted  to  make  the  Record  clear 
in  that  regard.  I  respect  the  views  of 
the  Senators,  but  they  are  individual 
views,  as  are  many  other  contrasting 
views  that  have  been  sated  throughout 
the  course  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  disagree  with  any  of  the 
statements  the  majority  leader  has 
made.  Everything  I  have  said  is  as  an 
individual  Senator,  which  is  all  I  can 
do.  I  do  not  manage  the  bill.  There  is  a 
little  more  weight  if  you  are  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  Senator  McConnell  is 
comanager,  whatever  weight  that  has. 
When  I  make  the  statement,  "The  bill 
has  been  improved,"  that  is  only  my 
opinion.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR 
A  COMPETITIVE  AIRLINE  INDUS- 
TRY ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WELLSTONE).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  clerk  will  report  S.  366. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  366)  lo  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Safely.  Capacity,  Noise  Improve- 
ment, and  Intermodal  Transportation  Act  of 
1992  with  respect  to  the  esublishment  of  the 
National  Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong 
Competitive  Airline  Industry. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  rise  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation to  expand  the  national  Commis- 
sion to  Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive 
Airline  Industry.  I  thank  the  chairman 


of  the  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee for  working  very  hard  to  move  this 
legislation  out  of  the  committee  and 
onto  the  floor  for  consideration. 

I  also  thank  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Missouri  who  will  be  offering  at 
least  one  amendment,  for  his  help  and 
support  and  understanding  all  the  way 
through  the  process  of  trying  to  move 
this  along  as  quickly  as  possible  at  the 
behest  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  work  with  the  new 
administration  to  find  the  solution  to 
the  problems  which  plague  the  aviation 
industry. 

In  1991,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
create  a  blue  ribbon  Commission  to 
make  recommendations  to  ensure  a 
strong  and  competitive  airline  and  air- 
craft manufacturing  industries.  That 
legislation  became  law  as  a  part  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  Reau- 
thorization Act,  approved  in  the  102d 
Congress. 

Since  enactment  of  this  legislation,  a 
new  President  was  elected,  and  the 
condition  of  America's  aviation  indus- 
tries has  worsened.  Since  President 
Clintons  election,  I  have  worked  very 
closely  with  Secretary  Peha  to  make 
this  Commission  the  primary  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  new  strategies  to  re- 
store the  economic  health  to  our  Na- 
tion's airline  and  aircraft  industries. 

On  February  16.  I  was  pleased  to  join 
the  Secretary  and  the  House  leadership 
to  announce  the  introduction  of  this 
bipartisan  legislation  to  expand  the 
Commission  and  focus  its  attention  on 
three  immediate  priorities;  namely,  fi- 
nancial stability,  manufacturing,  and 
future  international  competitiveness  of 
the  Nation's  aviation  industry. 

The  changes  embodied  in  this  legisla- 
tion implement  the  desire  of  the  new 
Congress  and  the  new  administration 
to  move  aggressively  to  find  solutions 
to  our  Nation's  aviation  problems. 

America's  aviation  industries  have 
long  been  the  symbols  of  our  Nation's 
economic  and  technological  strength. 
Our  Nation  has  a  strong  national  secu- 
rity interest  in  America's  aviation  in- 
dustry. We  cannot  continue  down  the 
same  path.  It  is  time  for  a  change.  The 
status  quo  means  lost  jobs  and  lost 
competitiveness. 

The  new  Commission  will  be  the 
forum  for  the  new  agenda.  It  will  meet 
an  ambitious  and  difficult  schedule  to 
consider  any  array  of  options  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress. 

The  President  and  the  Nation  are 
looking  to  the  Congress  to  advance  this 
process.  Today,  we  move  one  step  clos- 
er to  a  solution.  There  is  no  time  to 
waste. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  expanding  and  expediting  the  work 
of  the  National  Commission  To  Ensure 
a  Strong  Competitive  Airline  Industry. 


Mr.  President,  I  thank  you,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Commission  To  Ensure  a 
Strong  Competitive  Airline  Industry. 

Normally,  I  am  a  skeptic  of  such 
commissions.  But  this  bill  forces  a 
deadline.  The  Commission  must  rec- 
ommend a  strategy  to  the  President 
within  90  days  that  will  keep  our  air- 
line and  aerospace  industry  the  most 
competitive  in  the  world.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  sectors  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy—and the  thousands  of  workers 
and  their  families  who  depend  heavily 
on  the  aerospace  industry— make  this 
Commission  imperative. 

For  the  last  several  years,  we  in 
Washington  State  have  heard  how  Eu- 
ropean subsidies  of  Airbus  have  cost 
the  Boeing  Co.  global  market-share. 
Since  the  Europeans  began  the  Airbus 
subsidy  program  three  decades  ago. 
Airbus  has  taken  more  than  28  percent 
of  the  international  aircraft  market. 
Boeing  is  the  Nation's  largest  exporter. 
Lost  sales  of  Boeing  overseas  mean  lost 
jobs  for  Boeing  workers  here  at  home. 
Airbus  subsidies  help  the  Europeans 
cut  into  our  market  as  well.  In  1980, 
Airbus  had  no  orders  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket. Today,  Airbus  has  captured  44  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  commercial  jet  orders. 
I  know  that  our  industries'  problems 
cannot  be  blamed  completely  on  for- 
eign trade  barriers  and  unfair  practices 
abroad.  The  loss  of  foreign  sales  has 
been  compounded  by  the  problems  in 
the  domestic  airline  industry.  That  is 
why  this  Commission  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  airline 
industry's  problems,  and  its  rec- 
ommendations will  have  an  impact  on 
other  critical  American  industries. 

I  know  this  Commission  will  recog- 
nize that  no  industry  exists  in  isola- 
tion in  today's  interdependent  econ- 
omy. Aerospace  depends  on  industries 
like  machine  tools,  automobiles,  semi- 
conductors, computers,  energy,  ship- 
ping, financial  services,  and  airlines,  to 
name  but  a  few.  This  Commission  will 
deal  with  issues  like  bankruptcy  re- 
form, international  trade,  and  regula- 
tions on  the  carriers.  And  with  the  pos- 
sible expansion  of  SeaTac,  discussing 
airport  noise  pollution  will  be  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  Washington. 

In  Washington  State  we  know  the 
painful  effects  of  the  problems  in  the 
aerospace  and  airline  industries.  Boe- 
ing recently  announced  that  it  will  lay 
off  more  than  20,000  workers.  The  im- 
pact of  these  layoffs  goes  far  beyond 
the  workers  and  their  families.  Each 
Boeing  job  supports  an  additional  2.8 
jobs  in  my  State.  I  meet  with  constitu- 
ents every  day— homebuilders,  auto 
workers,  small  business  owners — who 
mention  the  Boeing  layoffs  to  me. 
They  know  that  if  their  neighbors  are 
not  working,  they  cannot  buy  homes, 
or  cars,  or  other  consumer  products. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Washingtonians 
will  be  hurt  by  this  news. 
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That  is  why  I  believe  the  work  of  this 
Commission  is  critical.  We  need  to 
have  a  plan,  a  strategy  for  getting  our 
domestic  airline  industry  back  on  its 
feet,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  does.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation. 

Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

.MUENDMENT  NO.  178 

(Purpose:  To  revise  the  composition  of  the 
Commission* 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  ExoN,  Sen- 
ator Dole,  Senator  McC.MN,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clefk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH],  for  himself.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Dole,  and 
Mr.  McCain,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 178. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  subsection  (a>  of  section  1  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

(a)  Appointment  of  Members.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  204  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Safety.  Capacity.  Noise  Im- 
provement, and  Intermodal  Transportation 
Act  of  1992  (49  U.SC.  App.  1371  note*  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•(1)  Appointme.nt.— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  15  voting  members  and  11 
nonvoting  members  as  follows: 

••(A)  5  voting  members  and  1  nonvoting 
member  appointed  by  the  President. 

"(B)  3  voting  members  and  3  nonvoting 
members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"•(C)  2  voting  members  and  2  nonvoting 
members  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

■•(D)  3  voting  members  and  3  nonvoting 
members  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

"(E)  2  voting  members  and  2  nonvoting 
members  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  amendment  on  which  there  is  a 
5-minute  time  agreement  and  it  is  very 
simple.  It  simply  allows  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  one 
more  ex  officio  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  it  also  allows  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  to  appoint  one  ad- 
ditional ex  officio  member  of  the  Com- 
mission so  that  both  of  them  would  be 
allowed  to  appoint  two  members  to  the 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. As  we  worked  through  a  whole 
group  of  people  very  much  interested 


in  that,  there  were  many  suggestions 
brought  forth.  We  came  to  an  agree- 
ment that  this  would  be  one  that  ev- 
eryone could  agree  to. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
that  has  just  been  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jections on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  all  time  is  yielded  back 
and  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  178)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  179 

(Purpose:  To  revise  the  deadline  for 

transmission  of  the  Commission's  report) 

Mr.    DANFORTH.    Mr.    President,   on 

behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  McCain,  I 

send  an   amendment   to   the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Missouri     (Mr.     Dan- 
FORTH],   for  himself,  and   Mr.   McCain,   pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  179. 

Strike  subsection  (g)  of  section  1  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

(g)  Report.— Subsection  (/)  of  such  section 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (eK2)  of  this 
section)  is  amended  by  striking  "6  months'" 
and  inserting  "30  days". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
original  bill  was  6  months.  The  present 
version  as  I  understand  it  is  90  days. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  re- 
duce the  p»eriod  of  the  Commission's 
study  time  from  90  days  to  30  days. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  very 
generous  and  kind  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  about  myself,  I 
hesitate  to  say  what  I  am  about  to  say 
and  I  say  it  in  great  friendship  and  es- 
teem for  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  in 
the  Senate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  is 
before  us  is  at  best,  the  best  that  can 
be  said  about  it  is  that  it  is  totally  un- 
necessary. The  worst  thing  that  could 
be  said  is  that  it  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, it  leads  to  90  days  of  delay  of 
doing  absolutely  nothing  on  a  subject 
that  has  already  been  studied  to  death. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  four  Con- 
gresses the  Senate  has  held  14  hearings 
and  the  House  has  held  15  hearings  on 
the  state  of  the  airline  industry. 

The  House  has  also  held  four  hear- 
ings on  the  economic  condition  of  the 
domestic  aerospace  industry  and  the 
Senate  has  conducted  several  hearings 
on  the  same  topic.  One  of  the  problems 
in  trying  to  comb  through  the  various 
hearings  that  we  have  had  on  the  air- 
line industry  and  the  aerospace  indus- 
try is  that  it  is  a  little  bit  difficult  to 
find  out  just  how  many  hearings  have 
been  held  and  how  many  reports  have 
been  made. 


But  in  addition  to  the  ones  that  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  released  12  re- 
ports on  competition  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry and  10  other  significant  com- 
mercial passenger  airline  studies  have 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  one  level  or  another  since  1986.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  has  re- 
leased two  studies  since  1990  on  the 
state  of  the  airline  industry  since  de- 
regulation. 

Fourteen  studies  on  the  economic 
condition  of  the  aerospace  industry 
have  been  conducted  by  both  independ- 
ent and  government  agencies  since 
1986.  I  have  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  those  studies  that  we  have 
found  by  various  departments  together 
with  the  congressional  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  the  airline  industry  and  the 
aerospace  industry  since  1986  and  the 
ones  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  are 
now  on  my  desk. 

These  are  simply  what  that  would  be 
after  7  years  of  studies  and  now  we  are 
told  that  what  the  airline  industry 
needs  and  what  the  aerospace  industry 
needs  is  a  study  and  that  it  will  take  90 
days  to  have  the  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  simply  point 
out  that  in  this  legislation  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ticking  of  the  90-day  clock 
starts  when  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  appointed.  There  is  no 
timetable  on  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission.  So  at  some  future  time 
the  90-day  clock  will  start  ticking  and 
then,  of  course,  after  the  report  is  is- 
sued nobody  knows  exactly  what  will 
happen  to  that  report.  It  will  probably 
be  what  has  happened  to  all  of  these  re- 
ports. 

They  will  be  stashed  away  some 
place.  Maybe  somewhere  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  there  will  then 
be  an  analysis  of  the  study,  and  then 
maybe  a  report  to  the  President  on  the 
study,  and  then  maybe  there  will  be 
proposed  legislation  and  then  Congress 
will  have  to  study  the  study,  and  there 
will  be  hearings,  of  course,  on  what  we 
do  next. 

So,  the  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered is  a  very  simple  one.  It  says,  in- 
stead of  90  days,  let  us  just  do  30  days 
of  study  this  time.  I  mean,  let  us  at 
least  take  60  days  off  of  this  study  that 
we  are  doing. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do 
not  think  we  need  a  study  at  all.  We 
have  had  so  many  reports  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  airline  industry  and  the 
aerospace  industry  that  ideas  are  now 
coming  out  of  our  ears.  That  is  all  we 
have  is  ideas,  and  we  never  seem  to  do 
anything  about  those  ideas. 

In  the  airline  industry,  it  is  really  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face  what  the 
issues  are.  One  issue  is  the  need  for 
capital  infusion.  This  has  been  studied. 
There  is  no  study  that  is  going  to  add 
anything  to  it. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  airlines 
will  need  $130  billion  between  now  and 
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the  end  of  this  century  to  replace  their 
fleets  with  quieter  aircraft  that  have 
already  been  mandated  by  the  Govern- 
ment; $130  billion  for  new  acquisition 
of  aircraft.  The  airline  industry  is  dis- 
tressed. It  is  not  going  to  be  able  to 
produce  the  capital  internally.  Even 
the  strongest  airlines  have  had  their 
bonds  downgraded  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets. They  are  junk  bonds  today. 

So  it  is  absolutely  clear— it  does  not 
take  a  study  to  tell  us  this— that  cap- 
ital infusion  from  abroad  is  going  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  of 
the  U.S.  airline  industry.  And  Sec- 
retary Pena  went  a  long  way  toward 
recognizing  this  with  his  approval  of 
the  British  Airways  investment  in 
USAir. 

Another  issue  is  the  war  issue.  Last 
year,  the  airlines  lost  $4  billion,  largely 
because  of  fare  wars.  Fare  wars  con- 
stitute, in  the  minds  of,  I  think,  most 
people  who  have  looked  into  this,  pred- 
atory pricing  practices.  And  yet,  if  the 
standard  remedies  of  the  antitrust  laws 
were  pursued,  maybe  5  years  hence  liti- 
gation would  work  its  way  through  the 
courts. 

So  what  we  need  is  some  sort  of  sum- 
mary procedure  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  fare  wars.  It  does  not  take 
a  lengthy  delay  to  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion. 

The  new  proposed  Btu  tax  and  the  ef- 
fect on  jet  fuel  is  another  subject  that 
does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  study. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  tax  on  the 
airline  industry  would  be  between  $1.4 
billion  and  $2.1  billion  a  year.  In  the 
most  profitable  year  in  history  for  the 
airline  industry,  they  only  made,  be- 
tween them.  $1.7  billion. 

So  these  matters  are  not  hidden. 
They  are  not  secret.  They  do  not  re- 
quire more  studies. 

And  with  respect  to  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. Mr.  President,  there  has  al- 
ready been  legislation  that  has  been  in- 
troduced dealing  with  two  of  the  key 
questions  relating  to  the  airline  indus- 
try. One  is  the  totally  unfair  subsidy 
system  that  the  European  governments 
have  for  Airbus.  Airbus  has  never  made 
money.  It  should  not  even  be  in  exist- 
ence. Airbus  has  now  captured  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  market  in  the 
United  States  and  it  should  not  even 
exist. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  tomor- 
row could  begin  a  countervailing  duty 
case  against  the  European  govern- 
ments and  Airbus  to  impose  counter- 
vailing duties  on  Airbuses  being 
shipped  into  this  country,  and  should 
do  it.  We  have  introduced  legislation 
mandating  it. 

It  does  not  require  another  study  to 
say,  "Well,  wait  a  second.  We  are  being 
wrecked,  our  industry  is  being  ruined 
by  Airbus  and  the  unfair  subsidies  of 
Airbus." 

Another  bill  that  was  introduced, 
which  has  received  favorable  comment, 
at  least  by  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 


fense, Mr.  Perry,  is  what  we  call  the 
Aerotech  bill,  which  attempts  to  prac- 
tice for  the  aircraft  manufacturing 
business  what  Sematech  did  for  the 
semiconductor  business.  These  are 
ideas  and  we  are  ready  for  hearings. 
The  legislation  has  been  introduced. 
We  do  not  need  further  delay. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  draw  the  anal- 
ogy of  this  legislation  to  the  question 
of  the  situation  that  would  exist  if 
somebody's  house  was  on  fire  and  the 
person  called  the  fire  department  and 
said:  "Our  House  is  on  fire.  We  are 
about  to  lose  everything."  And  the  per- 
son in  the  fire  department  answered 
the  phone  and  said:  "Well,  we  are 
watching  a  movie  now  on  television. 
After  we  finish  watching  the  movie, 
then  we  will  take  care  of  your  fire." 

The  airline  industry  is  in  distress. 
The  aerospace  industry  is  in  distress. 
What  we  do  not  need  is  another  box  full 
of  paper  that  is  going  to  be  shipped  to 
us  at  some  future  date  by  the  people 
who  are  conducting  the  most  recent 
study  of  the  airline  industry  and  the 
aerospace  industry. 

There  is  a  word  which  describes  the 
inability  of  Government  to  act.  There 
is  a  word  which  describes  the  inability 
of  Government  to  get  on  with  it  in  the 
face  of  obvious  problems.  The  word  is 
"gridlock."  Gridlock.  Gridlock  is  the 
word  that  is  used  to  describe  govern- 
mental paralysis;  Government  being 
just  clogged  up.  unable  to  move. 

This  pile  of  paper  on  the  desk  in 
front  of  me  is  a  monument  to  gridlock. 
A  90-day  study,  followed  by  analysis 
and  review  and  maybe  hearings,  is  a 
further  monument  to  gridlock. 

Therefore,  this  amendment  simply 
says:  Instead  of  90  days  of  gridlock,  let 
us  shorten  it  by  a  couple  of  months. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AKAKA).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  might  need.  I  be- 
lieve there  may  be  one  or  two  other 
Senators  that  would  like  to  speak.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  them  at  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  a 
half-hour,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  am  look- 
ing at  his  rather  impressive  display  of 
studies  that  have  been  done  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  we  must  op- 
pose, because  we  believe  that  the  Com- 
mission— an  action  Commission,  if  you 
will.  Mr.  President,  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  brandnew  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  the  direction  of  a 
brandnew  President — wants  to  get 
something  done. 

The  new  administration,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  entitled  to  a  little  bit  of  consid- 


eration. Because  the  new  administra- 
tion—under the  leadership  of  President 
Clinton  and  Secretary  Pena— is  going 
to  do  something  about  the  problem 
that  is  very  vividly  and  adamantly 
demonstrated  by  the  pile  of  papers  and 
books  stacked  on  the  desk  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

If  we  want  to  talk  about  gridlock  and 
paralysis  and  a  monument  to  failure, 
Mr.  President — there  it  is.  That  is 
gridlock.  That  is  a  monument  to  fail- 
ure. That  is  paralysis  that  we  have  had 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

But  to  keep  this  as  much  bipartisan 
as  I  can.  I  simply  remind  the  Senate 
that  all  of  that  gridlock  and  all  of  that 
paralysis  and  all  of  that  monument  to 
failure  was  not  created  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  facts  of  the 
matter  are  the  new  President  of  the 
United  States  and  new  Secretary  of 
Transportation  have  recognized  four- 
square the  tremendously  difficult  prob- 
lem that  we  have.  Using  the  anaJogy 
that  has  been  used  by  my  friend  from 
Missouri  about  the  house  burning  down 
and  the  firemen  somewhere  side- 
tracked watching  a  movie  is  more  of  a 
description  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  rather  than  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  future. 

Certainly  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  prop- 
er to  saddle  the  new  administration 
with  that.  It  is  an  action  administra- 
tion that  wants  to  get  something  done 
as  demonstrated  by  their  up-front  an- 
nouncement early  that  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem they  had  was  to  get  a  handle  on 
what  we  know  has  been  an  ailing  air- 
craft industry  for  a  long,  long  time. 

All  the  books,  all  the  charts,  all  the 
papers  in  the  world  have  not  solved  it. 
I  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  new  administration,  with  all 
those  charts  and  studies  and  hearing 
records,  could  be  expected,  even  if  we 
gave  them  30  days,  to  read  all  that  and 
digest  it  in  that  period  of  time. 

What  has  the  new  administration 
done?  They  have  suggested  to  us  that 
we  do  something  about  this  rather 
than  just  make  studies.  This  is  a  com- 
mission that  will  be  created  by  this  law 
that  is  not  just  a  study.  This  is  a  mech- 
anism for  change,  a  mechanism  to 
build  something,  to  create,  if  you  will, 
a  consensus  for  action  and  not  further 
gridlock  or  past  paralysis  or  past 
monuments  to  failure. 

I  wish  I  could  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Missouri.  The  new  Com- 
mission that  is  being  created,  which  is 
going  to  have  excellent  people  on  it 
who  know  firsthand  the  problem  and 
will  have  the  ability  to  recommend  ac- 
tion and  not  further  studies — I  do  not 
think  they  can  do  that,  realistically,  in 
30  days.  The  original  legislation  I  had 
introduced  in  this  regard  was  6  months. 
The  Clinton  administration  said  we 
have  to  do  it  faster  than  that.  We 
think  90  days  is  as  quickly  as  we  can 
expeditiously  proceed. 
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Then  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
came  up  with  the  concept  of:  We  can  do 
it  all  in  30  days.  I  have  to  go  along  with 
the  study  of  the  problem  and  rec- 
ommendation that  has  been  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  He  be- 
lieves that  even  the  90-day  timeframe 
is  of  such  a  short  duration,  given  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the 
gridlock  and  the  paralysis  and  monu- 
ment to  failure.  It  is  going  to  take 
them  more  than  30  days  to  do  an  action 
program  and  recommend  it  to  us  to  get 
on  with  eliminating  gridlock  and  pa- 
ralysis and  monuments  to  failure. 

Therefore.  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  hope  he  will  recognize  and  real- 
ize the  new  administration  is  entitled 
to  more  than  30  days,  but  not  more 
than  90  days,  to  bring  something  before 
us  for  action. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  push  this  any  further  than 
I  have.  I  am.  in  fact,  not  even  going  to 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  subject.  I  simply 
want  to  make  the  point  that — I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
agree — maybe  one  of  the  skills  that 
members  of  the  Commission  should 
bring  to  their  work  is  speed  reading  in 
order  to  get  through  these  things. 

I  have  to  say  some  of  this  is  my 
handiwork.  I  am  one  who  has  requested 
a  number  of  studies.  I  do  not  minimize 
the  desirability  of  studies.  I  do  not 
minimize  them.  I  think  it  is  very  good 
to  try  to  understand  what  we  are  doing 
before  we  do  it.  It  is  not  always  the 
case,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  when  we 
can.  But  there  has  to  be  some  limit  on 
how  often  and  how  much  studying  we 
do  before  we  get  on  with  the  business 
of  acting. 

My  point  is  very  simply  that  we  have 
a  distressed  airline  industry.  We  have  a 
distressed  aerospace  industry.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  employees  of  the 
aerospace  industry  of  1989  have  now 
been  laid  off.  There  are.  of  course,  re- 
lated problems.  The  aerospace  industry 
suffers  with  the  airline  industry. 

But  my  question  to  the  Senator  of 
Nebraska  is,  would  speed  reading  not 
be  a  desirable  skill  to  bring  to  the 
work  of  this  Commission? 

Mr.  EXON.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  I  are  old  and 
very  dear  friends,  and  when  we  agree, 
we  generally  agree  completely.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  worthy  sugges- 
tion made  by  my  friend  from  Missouri 
that  those  who  come  on  the  committee 
would  be  better  prepared  to  serve  if 
they  were  speed  readers.  I  am  not  sure 
that  will  be  a  requirement  of  those  ap- 
pointed, but  maybe  it  should  be. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 


So  the  amendment  (No.  179)  was 
withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Missouri.  I 
must  say.  one  of  the  real  joys  I  have 
had  in  the  U.S.  Senate  over  the  years  is 
working  with  my  good  and  talented 
friend  from  Missouri.  We  have  a  great 
deal  in  common.  I  have  always  found 
him  very  forthright  in  his  opinions. 

I  agree,  basically,  with  the  thrust  of 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.  This  Senator: 
Senator  Ford,  chairman  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee;  Chairman  Hoi>- 
LiNG.s  of  our  committee;  and  many 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  very  dis- 
turbed about  the  problem.  Certainly  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  friend  from 
Missouri  for  very  articulately,  once 
again,  outlining  the  extreme  difficul- 
ties of  the  airlines  industry. 

Once  again,  I  simply  say  this  admin- 
istration has  already  moved  on  one 
part,  small  as  it  is.  They  have  made  a 
decision  in  the  last  day  or  so  with  re- 
gard to  allowing  the  British  Airways  to 
buy  into  USAir.  That  is  something  that 
has  been  pending  for  months  and 
months  and  months.  I  am  glad  the  de- 
cision has  been  made.  Certainly  I  rec- 
ognize there  is  probably  no  one  in  this 
body  who  better  understands  the  seri- 
ous situation  that  confronts  all  seg- 
ments of  our  airline  industry  than  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri. 
I  only  cite,  in  his  State,  we  have  one  of 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  aircraft 
and  aerospace  companies  in  the  whole 
world.  We  also  have  a  very  topline  air- 
line that  is  headquartered  in  his  State, 
one  of  the  real  former  stars  of  the  in- 
dustry that  has  fallen  upon  hard  times, 
like  many  others  of  the  passenger-car- 
rying airlines.  That  is  why  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  feels  that  an 
action  study  group  for  90  days  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

Therefore,  I  once  again  thank  my 
friend  from  Missouri  for  his  input  and 
counsel  on  this.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
agree  to  cutting  the  time  from  90  to  30 
days. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  considering  this 
bill  today,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  366. 

The  airline  industry  in  America  is 
struggling.  Perhaps  no  State  feels  the 
effects  of  this  struggle  more  than  my 
own  State  of  Florida,  and  perhaps  no 
city  more  than  Miami. 

The  failures  of  Eastern  and  Pan 
American  Airlines  have  devastated 
countless  families  whose  livelihood 
once  depended  on  these  airlines.  I  am 
hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  Commis- 
sion To  Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive 
Airline  Industry  will  provide  rec- 
ommendations which  will  safeguard 
the  rest  of  Americas  airline  employees 
by  revitalizing  this  troubled  industry. 

With  the  interest  in  protecting 
American  jobs  close  in  mind.  I  would 


like  to  engage  the  distinguished  spon- 
sor of  the  Senate  bill  in  a  colloquy  re- 
garding an  issue  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  many  former  employees  of 
now-defunct  airlines. 

Some  background  may  be  helpful. 
While  domestic  commercial  aviation 
has  been  largely  deregulated,  inter- 
national air  routes  continue  to  be  high- 
ly regulated.  When  one  carrier  desires 
to  take  over  from  another  the  author- 
ity to  fly  an  international  route,  that 
carrier  must  receive  the  approval  of  all 
countries  involved  in  that  route. 

In  the  United  States,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  approving  such  transfers  is 
placed  with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, who  must  evaluate  the  proposal 
by  making  a  number  of  determinations 
which  equate  to  measuring  the  effect  of 
the  transfer  on  the  public  interest. 

One  factor  included  in  this  analysis 
is  the  effect  on  the  employees  of  the 
airline  which  is  transferring  its  routes. 
While  this  factor  is  included  in  the 
overall  determination,  it  is  not.  in  my 
judgment,  being  properly  measured. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
route  transfers  that  inadequately  con- 
sider the  effect  on  employees  are  det- 
rimental to  the  public  interest  and  to 
the  jobs  of  American  workers. 

When  Pan  American  Airlines  went 
bankrupt  in  December  1991,  thousands 
of  American  employees  of  that  airline 
were  left  jobless.  Most  of  them  remain 
jobless  today. 

I  make  the  distinction  of  American 
employees  because  foreign  employees 
were  able  to  keep  their  jobs  when  new 
carriers  took  over  Pan  American's 
international  routes.  But  Americans 
were  terminated  wholesale. 

There  is  a  simple  reason  for  this,  Mr. 
President.  Most  European  and  Latin 
American  nations  provide  job  protec- 
tion for  their  nationals  in  the  case  of 
an  international  route  transfer,  while 
the  United  States  has  no  such  legal 
protections. 

For  instance,  in  a  hypothetical  route 
between  the  United  States  and  Argen- 
tina, the  transfer  of  which  requires  the 
approval  of  both  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Argentine  Government  says: 
"As  a  condition  of  approving  this 
transfer,  we  are  going  to  require  that 
the  airline  which  acquires  the  route 
continue  to  employ  the  same  number 
of  Argentine  nationals  that  had  been 
employed  by  the  predecessor  airline 
serving  that  route."  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment requires  no  such  condition;  as  a 
result,  hard-working  Americans  lose 
their  jobs. 

Last  year,  during  consideration  of 
the  fiscal  year  1993  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriations  meas- 
ure. Senator  Danforth  and  I  crafted  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  some 
job  security  for  American  workers  af- 
fected by  international  airline  route 
transfers.  At  the  heart  of  this  amend- 
ment was  the  belief  that  the  Federal 


Government  has  a  fundamental  resi>on- 
sibility  to  help  save  American  jobs. 

This  amendment,  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  supported  by  a  majority  of 
conferees  from  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  was  removed  from  the  final  bill 
because  President  Bush  threatened  to 
veto  the  entire  appropriations  package 
over  that  issue. 

President  Clinton  announced  that  he 
wanted  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong  Com- 
petitive Airline  Industry  while  he  was 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  where  lay- 
offs at  Boeing  are  crippling  the  econ- 
omy. Mr.  Clinton's  actions  were  based 
on  his  concern  about  American  jobs.  I, 
too.  am  concerned  about  American 
jobs,  and  that  is  why  I  am  bringing  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
today. 

I  am  reading  from  the  statute  which 
created  the  Commission  last  year.  It  is 
Public  Law  102-581,  and  I  am  referring 
to  section  204(c)(2),  entitled  "Policy 
recommendations.  "  It  says,  "the  Com- 
mission shall  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  those  policies  which 
need  to  be  adopted  to —  *  *  *  (D)  pro- 
vide a  stable  work  environment  for  air- 
line industry  employees  *  *  *." 

Now  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN] 
whether  he  would  agree  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  term  "air- 
line industry  employees"  should  in- 
clude those  American  airline  workers 
who  service  international  routes? 

Mr.  EXON.  That  definition  certainly 
is  consistent  with  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Delving  a  bit  deeper 
into  this  issue,  would  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  Commission,  in  com- 
pleting its  duties,  should  address  the 
issue  of  safeguarding  those  American 
workers  affected  by  international  route 
transfers  and  whether  Federal  policy  in 
this  area  should  be  altered  to  expand 
such  protections. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  agree  that  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  industry  will  include 
the  pressing  concern  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  raised. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN]  for  helping  define 
congressional  intent  in  this  area  and 
for  his  leadership  on  issues  affecting 
the  airline  industry.  The  Aviation  Sub- 
committee held  a  hearing  on  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
on  this  matter,  and  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  my  appreciation  for  the  help  of 
the  subcommittee  members  last  year. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  considering  important 
legislation  for  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
aviation  sector.  The  bill  before  us.  S. 
366,  is  intended  to  bring  us  closer  to  ad- 
dressing the  financial  and  competitive 
problems  that  face  the  Nation's  airline 
and  aircraft  manufacturing  industries. 

Last  year  the  Commerce  Committee 
included,  as  part  of  the  reauthorization 
of  the  programs  of  the  Federal  Avia- 


tion Administration,  provisions  that 
established  a  national  commission  to 
ensure  a  strong  competitive  airline  in- 
dustry. On  February  16,  Senator  ExoN 
introduced,  and  I  cosponsored.  S.  366. 
which  amends  last  year's  legislation  by 
expanding  the  number  of  members  to 
be  appointed,  ensuring  that  it  is  a  bi- 
partisan commission,  and  requiring 
that  the  commission  expedite  the  sub- 
mission of  its  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  Congress.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  legislation  is  not  before  the 
full  Senate. 

The  need  for  this  commission  is 
clear.  The  airline  industry  has  lost 
more  than  $10  billion  over  the  last  3 
years,  and  more  than  100.000  people  has 
been  laid  off.  The  number  of  major  air- 
lines has  decreased,  and  several  air- 
lines have  gone  into  bankruptcy.  This 
tide  must  be  stemmed,  and  all  issues 
must  be  reviewed  to  this  end.  We  have 
debated  ever  since  1978  whether  deregu- 
lation of  the  airline  industry  was  an 
appropriate  action,  and  whether  it  has 
resulted  overall  in  a  less  competitive, 
less  cost-effective,  and  less  efficient 
airline  transportation  system.  This 
commission  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  explore  this  issue,  among  others, 
and  make  recommendations  for  further 
action. 

The  aircraft  manufacturing  sector 
also  has  experienced  serious  financial 
problems.  These  problems  are  exacer- 
bated by  the  financial  crisis  in  the  air- 
line industry,  and  by  the  continuing 
foreign  subsidies  to  Airbus  Industrie, 
the  European-backed  consortium, 
today  the  world's  No.  2  aircraft  manu- 
facturer. The  commission  also  will  be 
examining  these  complex  problems  fac- 
ing the  aircraft  manufacturing  indus- 
try. 

The  commission's  task  is  daunting, 
but  it  is  intended  that  the  individuals 
to  be  appointed  to  the  commission  will 
be  equipped  to  meet  the  challenge. 
They  are  to  come  from  a  variety  of 
backgrounds  and  will  bring  different 
viewpoints  to  the  table.  In  this  regard, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
indicated  that  individuals  such  as  air- 
port proprietors  would  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  reviewing  the  problems 
and  that,  under  the  legislation  passed 
today,  an  airport  proprietor  certainly 
would  meet  the  qualifications  estab- 
lished under  S.  366.  The  legislation  also 
provides  that  representatives  from  the 
airlines  are  eligible  to  serve  on  the 
commission,  and  thus  DOT  will  con- 
sider those  individuals  as  well.  DOT  is 
committed  to  working  to  ensure  that  a 
quality  commission  is  selected,  and  I 
welcome  the  advice  that  the  commis- 
sion will  provide. 

There  has  been  concern  raised  that 
the  time  provided  for  the  commission 
to  provide  its  analysis  to  the  President 
and  Congress  is  too  long,  and  will  re- 
sult in  unnecessary  delay  in  addressing 
the  serious  problems  facing  aviation. 
First   of  all,    I   remind   my   colleagues 


that,  under  the  existing  law  that  S.  366 
seeks  to  amend,  the  commission  would 
have  6  months  to  provide  its  rec- 
ommendations. In  the  interest  of  expe- 
diting the  review,  S.  366  provides  for 
the  report  to  be  submitted  within  90 
days.  In  addition,  all  parties  are  com- 
mitted to  ensuring  that  the  commis- 
sion is  in  place  and  ready  to  work 
shortly  after  the  legislation  is  enacted. 
Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  committed  to  address- 
ing the  problems  facing  the  airline  and 
aircraft  manufacturing  industries — the 
President  himself  publicly  endorsed 
this  commission  during  a  visit  to  Se- 
attle and  expressed  his  interest  in  re- 
solving these  problems. 

All  agree  that  it  is  time  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  complex  problems  facing 
the  U.S.  aviation  sector.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  concrete  step  toward  this 
goal,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port its  passage. 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
ExoN's  bill  to  establish  a  national  com- 
mission to  ensure  a  strong  competitive 
airline  industry.  This  bill,  along  with 
Senator  D.\nforth's  Aeronautical 
Technology  Consortium  Act.  dem- 
onstrates the  commitment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  and  most  important  industries. 
This  commitment  will  ensure  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  status  as 
the  world  aerospace  leader. 

We  are  entering  a  critical  period  for 
American  manufacturers.  Increased 
global  competition,  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending,  and  a  sluggish  recovery 
from  a  long  and  arduous  recession  have 
battered  the  whole  industrial  base.  Few 
industries  have  suffered  as  much  hard- 
ship £is  has  the  aerospace  industry. 
Commercial  airlines  have  lost  billions, 
and  top  aerospace  firms  such  as  Boeing 
and  Pratt  &  Whitney  have  laid  off 
thousands  of  highly  skilled  workers. 
With  additional  layoffs  and  additional 
losses  coming,  clearly  something  must 
be  done.  The  Government  must  take  an 
active  role  as  a  catalyst  to  the  techno- 
logical and  economic  growth  that  is 
key  to  this  Nation's  future. 

I  applaud  the  sponsors  of  this  bill, 
and  wholeheartedly  support  its  goals.  I 
want  to  indicate  that  the  intent  is  to 
take  a  broad  perspective  to  encompass 
the  aerospace  industry  as  a  whole,  not 
just  the  airline  industry.  Along  with 
commercial  aviation  issues,  the  com- 
mission should  cover  the  full  range  of 
aerospace  issues,  to  include: 

(li  I.MI'ROVING  THE  U.S.  POSmON  IN  WORLD 
AEROSPACE  COMPETITION 

Approaches  include  creating  new  gov- 
ernment and  industry  cooperation  and 
programs  to  promote  U.S.  aerospace 
products  abroad;  developing  a  new  pol- 
icy framework  for  U.S.  aerospace  ex- 
ports reflecting  new  world  realities;  as- 
suring export  financing  for  commercial 
and  defense  aerospace  sales  abroad  con- 
sistent   with     that    new    policy,    and 
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breaking  down  trade  barriers  to  U.S. 
aerospace  sales. 

(2)  PRESERVING  OUR  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRIAL 
BASE 

Approaches  include  merging  of  the 
now  separate  commercial  and  defense 
technology  bases  into  a  single  coordi- 
nated base  to  allow  efficiencies  and 
share  progress  in  both  sectors,  through 
more  coordinated  new  dual-use  tech- 
nology development  as  well  as  sim- 
plification and  reform  of  military  ac- 
quisition procedures:  an  orderly  and 
careful  transition  to  lower  defense 
spending  oriented  to  preservation  of 
the  industrial  base;  improved  tax  treat- 
ment of  job-creating  plant  and  equip- 
ment investment;  removal  of  barriers 
that  block  coproduction  of  military 
and  commercial  products  in  the  same 
facilities,  and  greater  use  of  military 
purchasing  of  appropriate  commercial 
products  under  commercial  terms. 

(3)  PRESERV.^TI0N  OF  THE  SUBCONTRACTOR  BASE 

Approaches  include  bringing  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  approaches  to 
the  huge  aerospace  subcontractor  base 
through  expansion  of  manufacturing 
extension  programs,  new  technology 
transfer  programs  and  model  factory 
programs,  and  careful  attention  to 
preservation  of  the  subcontractor  por- 
tion of  the  industrial  base  in  defense 
downsizing  strategies. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  a  partial  list 
of  strategies  that  must  be  explored, 
and  I  anticipate  that  it  will  have  to  be 
added  to.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
above  issue  framework  illustrates  the 
fundamental  problems  that  need  to  be 
addressed.  The  importance  of  the  aero- 
space industry  and  its  commercial 
aviation  component  to  our  economy 
and  world  export  position  cannot  be 
underestimated,  and  this  industry  now 
faces  serious  problems.  Considering  the 
historic  Government-industry  partner- 
ship that  built  this  industry,  and  the 
continuing  central  Government  role  in 
the  industry,  we  believe  that  both  sec- 
tors must  together  scrutinize  promptly 
and  carefully  the  industry's  long-term 
and  short-term  problems. 

Mr.  President,  a  healthy  aerospace 
industry  is  critical  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic security.  Clearly,  significant 
changes  must  be  made  to  ensure  Amer- 
ica's preeminence  in  all  areas  of  the  in- 
dustry, both  civilian  and  military.  The 
establishment  of  this  commission  is  a 
significant  step  in  the  difficult  but  nec- 
essary process  of  assuring  a  strong  fu- 
ture for  this  critical  industry. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  ExoN]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  Mr.  Hollings,  for  taking 
the  initiative  on  this  measure.  I  also 
want  to  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]  for  his  con- 
sistent overall  leadership  on  the  aero- 
space issue. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  quickly  become 
clear  that   the  aerospace   industry   in 


America  is  confronted  with  a  serious 
challenge.  The  recent  decline  in  airline 
travel  and  the  resulting  difficulties  in 
the  airline  industry  have  sharply  re- 
duced the  demand  for  new  airplanes 
and  parts.  The  European  Airbus  con- 
sortium has  taken  a  steadily  increas- 
ing percentage  of  the  market.  And  the 
drop  in  defense  spending  has  struck  a 
double  blow  for  many  American  aero- 
space firms. 

These  conditions— combined  with  the 
ever-advancing  pace  of  technological 
development — have  meant  a  steady  loss 
of  jobs  for  the  working  men  and  women 
of  America.  In  1989,  there  were  1,331,000 
people  working  in  the  aerospace  indus- 
try. By  the  end  of  1993,  it  is  estimated, 
that  number  will  have  fallen  to  991,000. 

In  Connecticut  we  have  lost  roughly 
13,000  aviation-related  jobs  in  the  past 
4  years  alone,  at  longstanding  compa- 
nies such  as  Pratt  &  Whitney  and  Ham- 
ilton Standard.  In  Connecticut  as  in 
many  States  across  the  Nation,  the 
fear  among  many  is  that  these  high- 
paying,  high-skilled,  high-value  jobs 
may  be  gone  for  good.  And  when  qual- 
ity jobs  disappear  the  impact  is  mag- 
nified in  all  sectors  of  life.  The  loss  of 
health  care.  The  increased  dependence 
on  social  services.  The  inevitable  dis- 
ruption to  the  family. 

Mr.  President,  the  decline  in  the 
aerospace  industry  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  one  factor  alone.  But  one  thing 
is  clear:  If  we  want  a  healthy  aerospace 
industry  in  this  country,  we  must  have 
a  healthy  airline  industry  as  well.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  before 
us  today.  This  legislation  establishes  a 
federal  commission  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  airline  industry  and  pro- 
vide us  with  critical  recommendations 
for  strengthening  that  industry  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  should  not  pre- 
vent us  from  moving  forward  today  on 
considering  other  solutions  to  the  aero- 
space problem.  For  example.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  that  would  estab- 
lish an  aerospace  consortium  modeled 
after  the  Sematech  consortium,  so  that 
aerospace  firms  can  work  together  to 
develop  the  latest  technologies.  We 
also  need  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  continuing  subsidies 
by  the  European  Community,  one  that 
will  establish  a  level  playing  field 
without  starting  a  trade  war  in  the 
process. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
this  commission  will  make  an  effort  to 
look  beyond  simply  the  needs  of  indus- 
try and  address  the  challenges  to  work- 
ing men  and  women.  We  need  competi- 
tive industries  here  in  the  United 
States— of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  we  have  also  learned  by  experience 
in  this  country  that  what  is  good  for 
the  shareholder  is  not  always  best  for 
the  pipefitter.  If  our  nation  is  to  be 
truly  competitive  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry we  must  have  a  highly  educated 


and  highly  skilled  work  force.  There  is 
simply  no  long-term  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  those 
who  will  argue  that  the  challenges  to 
our  aerospace  competitiveness  go  be- 
yond what  can  be  addressed  by  a  Gov- 
ernment commission.  And  to  a  degree 
they  are  right.  No  one  should  believe 
that  this  airline  commission  will  be  a 
panacea  for  the  extended  challenges 
ahead. 

But  if  we  are  to  address  those  chal- 
lenges, as  a  legislative  body  and  as  a 
nation,  we  must  have  an  accurate  and 
undistilled  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
aviation  industry  today.  And  that  is 
the  value  of  the  Commission  proposed 
in  the  legislation  before  us  today.  This 
Commission  will  provide  us  with  a 
clear  picture  of  the  state  of  the  airline 
industry  in  America  today,  so  that  we 
may  better  address  where  the  Amer- 
ican aerospace  industry  will  be  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Ford,  Senator 
ExoN,  and  Senator  Rollings  and  oth- 
ers today  as  the  Senate  passes  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  national  commis- 
sion to  ensure  a  competitive  airline  in- 
dustry. 

Today's  aviation  industry  crisis  in- 
cludes airlines  and  manufacturers,  and 
all  the  communities,  workers,  and  pas- 
sengers affected  by  them. 

It  is  a  bipartisan  crisis.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge which  requires  a  cooperative 
look  at  difficult,  structural  issues 
which  are  important  to  America's  role 
in  a  competitive  global  economy. 

By  the  end  of  1992,  U.S.  airlines  lost 
between  $4  and  $5  billion.  Losses  in  re- 
cent years  now  exceed  the  total  profits 
earned  in  the  industry's  history.  Some 
carriers  are  in  bankruptcy.  Others  have 
disappeared  entirely. 

Combined  with  shifts  in  our  national 
defense  needs,  airline  industry  losses 
inevitably  affect  America's  manufac- 
turing and  technological  base.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  the  number  of  aero- 
space industry  jobs  is  expected  to  de- 
cline by  almost  40  percent  since  1989. 
Aircraft  manufacturers  have  an- 
nounced layoffs  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers. 

We  are  losing  the  kind  of  high-pay- 
ing, high-technology  jobs  on  which 
America's  future  depends.  We  are  at 
risk  of  losing  America's  competitive 
edge. 

U.S.  airlines  and  aerospace  tech- 
nology are  essential  not  only  to  our 
economic  future.  They  also  are  of  im- 
mediate importance  to  the  lives  of 
workers  and  communities  across  our 
land.  The  aviation  industry  affects  not 
only  California,  Seattle,  or  St.  Louis, 
but  also  rural  communities  like  those 
in  Maine. 

From  Portland  or  Presque  Isle, 
scheduled  air  service  is  affected  by 
competitive  choices  offered  among  air- 
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lines.  Whether  Hying  through  Boston's 
Logan  Airport  or  direct  to  other  cities, 
such  service  is  an  economic  lifeline  for 
our  State,  which  in  its  geographic  area, 
is  as  large  as  the  rest  of  New  England. 
General  aviation  also  plays  an  impor- 
tant role  in  meeting  Maine's  transpor- 
tation needs. 

Furthermore,  from  a  geographic  per- 
spective, Maine  occupies  a  strategi- 
cally important  position  relative  to  the 
Arctic  Great  circle  routes.  Loring  Air 
Force  Base,  which  is  scheduled  for  clo- 
sure in  1994,  is  nonetheless  the  closest 
Air  Force  facility  in  the  continental 
United  States  to  Europe  or  the  Middle 
East.  Loring  AFBs  redevelopment— 
whether  as  a  center  for  education  or 
commerce,  for  scientific  research  and 
development,  for  aviation-related  en- 
terprises, or  for  any  other  feasible  ac- 
tivity—is an  important  challenge  to 
the  future  of  northern  Maine. 

Bangor  International  Airport,  also  in 
northern  Maine,  already  serves  as  an 
important  refueling  stop  for  trans- 
atlantic air  charter  traffic.  Whether  for 
lobsters  or  blueberries,  the  Bangor  Air- 
port helps  to  link  Maine  to  highly  com- 
petitive international  markets. 
Maine's  future  depends  in  part  on  de- 
velopment of  international  trade,  and 
that  will  depend  in  part  on  the  struc- 
ture of  international  airline  competi- 
tion and  access  to  foreign  markets. 

Southern  Maine's  economy  also  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  aviation  in- 
dustry. Pratt  &  Whitney's  North  Ber- 
wick plant  manufactures  turbine 
blades  for  jet  aircraft  engines.  The 
skill,  productivity,  and  work  ethic  of 
Pratt  &  Whitney  workers  make  all  of 
Maine  proud. 

Without  a  healthy  airline  industry, 
manufacturing  orders  for  commercial 
aircraft  decline.  The  number  of  jet  en- 
gines that  are  made  declines.  And  that 
decline  means  less  jobs  in  Maine,  as 
well  as  in  other  regions  of  our  Nation. 

Late  last  year.  Congress  passed  a  pro- 
posal for  a  national  aviation  commis- 
sion as  part  of  the  FAA  reauthoriza- 
tion bill.  That  original  proposal  was 
enacted  because  of  the  leadership  of 
Senator  ExoN  and  Senator  Ford  espe- 
cially. 

Recent  events  and  the  growing  indus- 
try crisis  have  made  clear  the  need  to 
expand  the  focus  and  membership  of 
the  commission.  And  that  is  what  to- 
day's legislation  will  do.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  commitment  and  effort  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 
helping  to  make  the  initiative  happen. 
His  role  has  been  essential. 

The  focus  of  the  commission  should 
be  on  addressing  core  structural  issues 
on  which  our  Nation's  future  depends. 
Its  efforts  must  be  intensive.  Its  rec- 
ommendations I  hope  will  temper  vi- 
sion, pragmatism,  and  be  marked  by  a 
commitment  to  the  broader  public  in- 
terest, rather  than  any  one  industry 
sector  or  particular  enterprise. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
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and  the  President  to  ensure  that  the 
commission  is  organized  in  a  timely 
fashion.  I  also  look  forward  to  review- 
ing whatever  recommendations  the 
commission  may  make  in  the  months 
ahead.  There  will  be  no  easy  solutions. 
But  this  legislation  is  an  important 
step  in  moving  to  meet  the  bipartisan 
challenges  of  our  Nation's  future. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  airline  industry  is  in  a 
crisis.  Everyday  newspaper  articles  fol- 
low the  grim  news  of  cancelled  aircraft 
orders,  airlines  contemplate  filing  for 
bankruptcy,  three  airlines  struggling 
to  come  out  of  bankruptcy,  airlines 
employees  being  laid  off,  and  huge 
losses  throughout  the  industry.  Soon 
the  news  will  be  that  airlines  are  pull- 
ing out  of  markets  entirely  or  cities 
will  lose  jet  service. 

Everyone  agrees  there  is  a  crisis  but 
there  is  no  consensus  of  opinion  of  how 
the  industry  got  to  this  state  and  what 
to  do  to  return  the  airlines  to  financial 
security. 

I  believe  we  are  at  a  crossroads  in  the 
aviation  industry.  The  time  for  action 
is  now  and  we  need  a  review  of  industry 
and  government  practices  to  help  the 
Congress  make  the  critical  decisions 
on  the  future  direction  of  this  impor- 
tant industry. 

I  support  S.  366  which  amends  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Safety,  Capacity, 
Noise  Improvement  and  Intermodal 
Transportation  Act  of  1992  to  expand 
the  membership  on  the  Aviation  Com- 
mission and  to  shorten  the  reporting 
time.  This  commission,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation will  identify  the  problems  and  it 
is  hoped  provide  guidance  for  solutions. 
I  strongly  believe  that  government 
must  act  to  stem  the  tide  of  huge 
losses  in  the  industry.  A  panel  of  avia- 
tion experts  can  assist  the  Congress  in 
determining  the  role  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  this  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other  is- 
sues I  would  like  to  address  concerning 
the  focus  of  this  commission.  Since  so 
many  of  the  issues  affecting  aviation 
are  global  in  nature  and  are  related  to 
our  trade  policies,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  commission  will  consult 
with  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  to 
bring  a  broader  perspective  to  the 
table.  I  am  also  under  the  impression 
that  this  commission  will  be  concerned 
with  the  airline  passenger  industry  and 
will  not  review  the  air  cargo  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  recent  speech  by  Robert  L. 
Crandall,  chairman  and  president  of 
American  Airlines,  Inc.  to  the  Inter- 
national Aviation  Club.  Mr.  Crandall 
shares  my  views  that  we  are  at  a  cross- 
roads. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
find  his  views  on  international  aviation 
to  be  informative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Lnternational  Aviation:  Ti.me  for  a  Change 
(Remarks  By  Robert  L.  Crandall) 

Thank  you.  Dean,  and  good  afternoon,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
and  as  always.  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  you  about  the  excit- 
ing business  of  international  aviation. 

Thafs  especially  true  today,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  at  one  of  those 
"seize  the  moment"  crossroads  which  comes 
along  only  occasionally.  A  number  of  events 
have  coalesced  to  create  an  evironment  con- 
ducive to  making  important  changes  in  U.S. 
international-aviation  agreements — changes 
that  could  range  from  fine-tuning  to  out- 
right renunciation— depending  on  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  pivotal  element  of  the  new  coalescence 
is  a  new  U.S.  administration  eager  to  rein- 
vigorate  the  U.S.  economy— and  aware  that 
revised  international  trade  policies  gen- 
erally—and a  new  international  aviation 
trade  policy  specifically— can  facilitate  its 
progress. 

Among  other  things,  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  focused  on  the  fact 
that  to  create  the  resurgent  economy  it 
seeks,  the  U.S.  must  insist  on  fully  equitable 
trade  arrangements— and  adopt  a  trade  atti- 
tude more  akin  to  the  mercantilist  attitudes 
of  our  trading  partners.  Those  sentiments 
are  particularly  welcome  in  aviation,  since 
the  U.S.  air-transportation  market  dwarfs 
all  others  and  international  aviation  is  an 
industry  in  which  U.S.  producers— honed  by 
the  trials  of  deregulation— can  compete  ef- 
fectively with  all  comers. 

Unfortunately,  although  several  U.S.  car- 
riers have  substantial  international  net- 
works, the  U.S.  has  not  used  its  negotiating 
leverage  as  effectively  as  it  could  have  and 
U.S.  carriers  have  fewer  international  oppor- 
tunities than  they  should. 

While  I  don't  want  to  take  time  today  to 
recount  the  litany  of  our  bilateral  o — mis- 
sions and  CO— missions.  I  hope  those  of  you 
who  are  interested  will  pick  up— as  you 
leave — a  paper  we  recently  prepared  that  sets 
out  the  details.  We  hope  that  creating  new 
opportunities  for  U.S.  carriers  will  be  one  of 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration's thrust  to  accelerate  U.S.  economic 
growth. 

The  second  element  of  the  new  coalescence 
is  the  financial  crisis  not  roiling  U.S.  avia- 
tion. No  one  here  is  unfamiliar  with  the  size 
and  importance  of  our  industry— nor  of  its 
well-publicized  financial  travial— but  I  think 
too  few  of  us  refiect  as  often  as  we  should  on 
how  important  it  really  is. 

First^-and  most  important^-aviation  is 
this  country's  principal  mode  of  intercity 
transport.  In  addition.  U.S.  airlines  employ 
about  500,000  people — who  collectively  earn 
wages  of  $20  billion  a  year  and  provide  lots  of 
consumer  purchasing  power.  Our  various 
vendors  and  suppliers  provide  an  additional  8 
million  jobs. 

Aviation  also  underpins  U.S.  pre-eminence 
in  aircraft  and  parts  manufacturing- which 
is.  not  at  all  incidentally,  our  largest  export. 

As  big  and  important  as  aviation  is  in  its 
own  right,  it  is  also  the  core  component  of 
the  travel  and  tourism  business,  which  is— at 
S3  trillion  annually— the  largest  industry  in 
the  world.  At  nearly  J700  billion,  travel  and 
tourism  is  the  largest  industry  in  the  U.S.  as 
well— by  far— and  has  a  $9.4  billion  favorable 
impact  on  our  balance  of  trade.  It  meets  an 
annual  payroll  of  $200  billion,  pays  nearly  5% 
of  the  country's  taxes  and  accounts  for  near- 
ly 7%  of  all  capital  investment.  Travel  & 
tourism  employs  9  million  people,  thus  pro- 
viding nearly  8%  of  the  nation's  jobs— more 
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Chan  three  times  the  number  in  apiculture, 
electronics  or  textiles  and  more  than  10 
times  the  number  employed  in  either  autos 
or  steel. 

As  everyone  here  knows,  the  aviation  com- 
ponent of  this  complex  is  in  truly  terrible 
trouble.  Thus  far  in  the  1930's.  the  airlines 
have  lost  upward  of  SIO  billion— an  economic 
tailspin  which  has  resulted  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  two  one-time  trunk  carriers.  Myriad 
pay  cuts,  numerous  service  cutbacks,  the 
layoff  of  70.000  airline  workers,  and  the  can- 
cellation or  long-term  deferral  of  about  S12 
billion  worth  of  aircraft  orders. 

The  camaire  of  the  last  three  years  simply 
cannot  continue— and  widespread  concern 
about  that  fact  has  been  recently  evidenced 
by  announcement  of  a  soon-to-be-appointed 
special  commission  to  study  the  industry,  a 
rash  of  congressional  committee  hearings, 
the  President's  trip  to  Boeing  early  this 
week  and  numerous  expressions  of  concern 
from  people  in  the  administration,  the  Con- 
gress, and  media  and  the  industry. 

Unfortunately,  while  there  is  universal 
concern,  there  is  far  from  universal  agree- 
ment as  to  what  should  be  done— a  cir- 
cumstance likely  to  engender  a  vigorous  de- 
bate about  the  most  appropriate  remedial 
policies.  Whatever  else  is  done,  it  is  clear 
that  enhancing  competitive  opportunities 
for  U.S.  carriers  in  international  markets 
should  be  high  on  the  agenda. 

The  third  element  of  the  coalescence  is  the 
vigor  with  which  foreign  carriers  are  seeking 
opportunities  to  participate  in  the  enormous 
U.S.  market. 

Now  no  one  has  ever  accused  our  foreign 
friends  of  being  unable  to  do  their  sums— as 
my  British  colleagues  would  put  it — and 
there  should  be  no  illusions  about  why  inter- 
national competitors  want  to  invest  in  finan- 
cially troubled  U.S.  airlines.  Very  simply, 
they  seek  the  ability  to  link  their  protected 
international  route  systems  with  the  world's 
largest^and  only  de-regulated— airline  mar- 
ket, and  to  use  the  resulting  synergy  to  earn 
profits  unavailable  to  their  U.S.  competitors. 

In  our  view,  that  result  will  be  contrary  to 
U.S.  interests,  and  neither  investments  in 
*  *  *  nor  shared-service  linkages  with  *  *  « 
U.S.  carriers  should  be  permitted  until  U.S. 
carriers  are  assured  of  fully  equivalent  op- 
portunities abroad. 

Achieving  that  will  require  real  and  sub- 
stantial changes,  since  in  the  world  as  it  is 
today,  equivalent  opportunities  simply  are 
not  available  to  U.S.  airlines.  Only  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  a  fully  deregulated  industry 
that  includes  multiple  substantial  carriers 
which  can  be  effectively  mated  with  foreign 
airlines  to  create  global  route  networks.  No 
U.S.  airlines  can  buy  a  European  carrier 
with  which  to  mirro  B.A.— USAir— or  KLM 
Northwest — becuase  there  are  no  substantial 
European  carriers  to  buy.  Few  privately 
owned  airlines  exist— and  none  has  had  the 
resources  with  which  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive presence  at  any  international  hub. 

Moreover. 'in  the  real  world  of  day-to-day 
competition,  U.S.  carrier  efforts  to  partici- 
pate in  the  foreign  markets  they  do  serve  are 
severely  handicapped  by  a  tightly  woven  web 
of  restrictive  practices. 

U.S.  aviation  bilaterals  and  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transportation  Fair  Competi- 
tive Practices  Act  contain  language  ensuring 
U.S.  carriers  of  "fair  and  equal  opportunities 
to  compete"  wherever  they  fly.  Unfortu- 
nately. U.S.  carriers  are  often  unable  to  get 
the  benefits  those  words  promise.  In  far  too 
many  circumstances,  we  are  unable  to  secure 
facilities  equal  to  those  of  national-flag  car- 
riers— are  forbidden  to  serve  our  customers 


with  our  own  employees— are  not  allowed  to 
offer  our  frequent  flyer  programs — are  un- 
able to  use  our  proprietary  customer-service 
computer  systems-  and  are  denied  landing 
slots  for  flights  theoretically  "approved"  by 
the  relevant  authorities. 

The  process  of  negotiating  for  new  route 
authorities  and  subsequently  denying  slots 
with  which  to  use  those  authorities  is  dis- 
ingenuous at  best— and  is  entirely  inconsist- 
ent with  U.S.  Government  practices  in  the 
United  States.  At  JFK  and  O'Hare— the  only 
slot-controlled  U.S.  international  gate- 
ways—foreign-flag  carriers  get  whatever 
slots  they  desire.  Worse  yet.  at  O'Hare.  the 
FAA  secures  the  slots  they  need  by  with- 
drawing them  from  U.S.  carriers— thus 
compounding  the  effect  of  anticompetitive 
practices  abroad  by  providing  extra-favor- 
able treatment  for  foreign-flag  carriers  here. 

The  advantages  which  accrue  to  our  for- 
eign rival  as  a  result  of  our  Government's  de- 
sire to  maximize  competition  at  U.S.  gate- 
ways is  exacerbated  by  the  natural  competi- 
tive tendencies  of  the  many  U.S.  airlines 
which  compete  feverishly  for  every  pas- 
senger. Whether  a  foreign  flag  seeks  an 
interline  deal— or  ground  handling,  or  leased 
space— it  will  benefit  from  intense  competi- 
tion among  U.S.  carriers  to  provide  the  re- 
quested service.  Moreover,  when  U.S.  car- 
riers become  involved  in  commercial  dis- 
putes with  foreign  airlines,  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult for  the  U.S.  Government  to  weigh  in 
on  their  behalf  because  when  a  U.S.  carrier 
complains  about  an  injustice,  it  is  frequently 
opposed  by  one  or  more  of  its  U.S.  competi- 
tors seeking  not  to  strengthen  themselves— 
but  to  disadvantage  their  complaining  rival. 

The  enthusiastic  efforts  of  our  foreign 
friends  to  exploit  these  unique  characteris- 
tics of  our  deregulated  marketplace— to- 
gether with  the  other  elements  of  the 
present  coalescence — a  new  administration 
dedicated  to  strengthening  U.S.  trade  poli- 
cies, a  plethora  of  opportunities  for  improv- 
ing U.S.  participation  in  international  avia- 
tion, and  an  airline  industry  in  acute  finan- 
cial distress— seem  to  me  a  clear  invitation 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  reframe  its  Inter- 
national aviation  policies. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  inaccurate  to  talk  about 
re-framing  U.S.  international  aviation  pol- 
icy—because the  United  States  has  no  clear- 
ly stated,  widely  understood  international 
aviation  policy.  Instead,  we  have  cobbled  to- 
gether a  patchwork  set  of  guidelines  based 
on  ad  hoc  decisions. 

For  example,  decisions  regarding  the  sale 
of  international  route  authorities  are  clearly 
more  heavily  influenced  by  the  financial  sta- 
tus of  the  selling  carrier  than  by  long-term 
policy  considerations.  Can  anybody  deny 
that  Pan  Am's  vocal  insistence  on  its  need 
for  the  proceeds  of  its  European  route  sale  to 
United  was  instrumental  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's 1991  rush  to  accept  incremental  limi- 
tations on  U.S.  carrier  rights  at  Heathrow? 
Despite  the  view  of  many  observers  that  Pan 
Am  was  beyond  saving.  U.S.  negotiators  ac- 
cepted conditions  clearly  inconsistent  with 
both  precedence  and  common  sense. 

Here's  another  example:  Despite  the  short- 
age of  route  authorities  to  and  from  Japan, 
two  of  the  six  authorities  secured  by  the  U.S. 
in  the  1989  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
have  been  resold  since  the  awards  were 
made — both  to  Northwest,  a  carrier  which  al- 
ready had  a  huge  Asian  network.  That  result 
is  completely  contrary  to  the  Department's 
stated  intent  to  use  the  1990  U.S. -Japan  gate- 
ways case  to  improve  the  competitive  ability 
in  Asia  of  carriers  other  than  United  and 
Northwest. 


Yet  another  example  is  the  completely  in- 
comprehensible agreement  struck  last  year 
with  the  Netherlands,  which  gives  KLM  un- 
restricted operating  authority  in  the  U.S.  in 
exchange  for  "open  skies"  to  and  beyond  the 
Netherlands.  That  transaction,  whose  impact 
has  been  exacerbated  by  a  broad-brush  grant 
of  antitrust  immunity  enabling  the  two  com- 
panies to  operate  as  a  single  entity,  is  often 
cited  as  a  precedent  for  the  approval  of  B.A.- 
USAir— despite  the  fact  that  Northwest  and 
KLM  are  already  using  their  linkage  to  the 
clear  disadvantage  of  other  U.S.  carriers. 
Those  who  cite  it  favorabl.v  apparently  be- 
lieve that  one  bad  deal  deserves  another. 

I  think— and  hope— that  whatever  your 
views  regarding  those  or  other  specific  trans- 
actions, you  would  agree  that  our  industry 
should  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  a  co- 
hesive policy  consistent  with  U.S.  trade  and 
economic  objectives.  Thus.  I'd  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  suggest  what  we  think 
the  three  basic  tenets  of  that  policy  should 
be. 

First,  the  U.S.  Government  should  confirm 
its  commitment  to  free  trade — in  inter- 
national aviation  and  as  a  general  propo- 
sition. Economic  development  is  a  prime 
concern  of  governments  the  world  over,  our 
own  included,  and  encouraging  the  growth  of 
international  aviation — and  of  the  vital  trav- 
el and  tourism  business — will  bring  enor- 
mous benefits  to  people  and  economies  ev- 
erywhere. 

In  international  aviation,  free  trade  means 
"open  skies  "—that  is.  the  right  of  airlines, 
whatever  their  nationality,  to  fly  where  and 
when  they  choose,  to  have  truly  equal  oppor- 
tunities wherever  they  compete,  and  to 
charge  whatever  prices  they  deem  appro- 
priate. Unfortunately,  today's  international- 
aviation  regulatory  scheme  is  neither  open 
nor  free. 

To  correct  that  deficiency— and  to  confirm 
its  commitment  to  free  trade— the  U.S. 
should  urge  other  nations  to  join  it  in  con- 
vening a  multilateral  conference  on  civil 
aviation  to  craft  a  new  framework  for  the 
world's  international  aviation  system.  To- 
day's regulatory  apparatus  was  created  in 
Chicago  in  1944— at  which  time  the  U.S. 
sought  open  skies.  It  is  time  to  call  again  for 
a  liberalized  international  aviation  regime. 

While  stating  its  commitment  to  open 
skies  in  unambiguous  terms,  the  United 
States  should  also  recognize  that  the  size 
and  competitive  characteristics  of  its  avia- 
tion market  create  unique  opportunities  for 
foreign  flag  carriers.  Thus,  the  second  tenet 
of  U.S.  aviation  policy  should  be  to  assure 
that  no  foreign  airline  enjoys  net  advantages 
relative  to  U.S.  carriers. 

To  assure  this  result,  the  U.S.  must  assess 
the  tools  at  its  disposal  and  to  that  end.  the 
DOT  should  launch  a  comprehensive  review 
of  every  existing  bilateral  agreement.  In 
some  cases,  ensuring  equal  opportunity  for 
U.S.  airlines  may  be  only  a  question  of  more 
vigorously  applying  existing  terms.  In  oth- 
ers, I  think  the  U.S.  will  find  our  current 
agreements  so  skewed  in  favor  of  others  that 
renegotiation— and,  where  necessary,  renun- 
ciation-will clearly  be  in  order. 

For  those  who  may  think  renunciation  ex- 
treme, let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that  our 
trading  partners  have  had  little  compunction 
about  using  the  renunciation  tool— and  I  see 
no  reason  for  the  U.S.  to  be  any  more  reti- 
cent. 

As  the  analysis  proceeds,  the  U.S.  must 
take  care  not  to  define  equivalent  opportuni- 
ties purely  in  terms  of  route  authorities.  It 
is  essential  that  our  Government  recognize 
how  profoundly  Issues  like  system  synergies. 


marketing  initiatives,  and  costs  affect  the 
economics  of  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national aviation.  Thus,  in  assessing  the  de- 
gree of  access  to  offer  others- either  multi- 
laterally  or  bilaterally- -the  U.S.  should  take 
all  the  steps  necessary  to  ensure  that  those 
factors  operate  as  favorably  for  U.S.  carriers 
as  they  do  for  our  competitors.  It  is  time— 
and  far  past  time— for  our  Government  to 
stop  sacrificing  its  own  airlines  on  the  altar 
of  ideology  and  to  recognize  that  if  particu- 
lar procedures  or  constraints  are  to  be  im- 
posed on  some  airlines,  they  must  be  im- 
posed on  all. 

A  good  example  are  the  extraordinary 
international  security  regulations  which  our 
government  has  long  imposed  on  U.S.  but 
not  foreign— carriers  flying  to  and  from  the 
United  States.  These  rules,  about  which  we 


right  to  have  slots  at  whatever  times  are  re- 
quired, the  right  to  fully  competitive  facili- 
ties, the  right  to  use  whatever  sales  incen- 
tives a  carrier  deems  appropriate  -and  ev- 
erything else  consistent  with  the  term  "free 
trade." 
Without  suggesting  that  that's  all  there  is 


sues  which  have  been  studied  many 
times  before.  While  I  respect  his  opin- 
ion, I  feel  that  Government  does  have  a 
responsibility,  and  I  feel  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility, to  try  to  find  ways  to  ad- 
dress and  improve  the  health  of  the  in- 


to it.  I  think  those  three  policy  points,  if    dustry.  not  only  for  today  but  for  to- 


adopted  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  subsequently  incorporated  into  a  world- 
wide, multilateral,  open-skies  framework, 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  encouraging  the 
growth  of  both  international  aviation  and 
travel  and  tourism.  To  restate  those  tenets 
very  simply 


morrow.  I  do  not  feel  obliged  to  stop 
our  congressional  process  as  we  wait 
for  the  Commission  to  complete  its 
work.  In  fact.  I  have  joined  with  Sen- 
ator Danforth  in  calling  for  hearings 
on  the  Aerotech  bill   which  he  intro- 


First.  we  should  express  our  willingness  to     duced  and  which  I  have  cosponsored.  As 


have   protested    for   years,    have   driven    up     aviation  regime. 


remove  all  limitations  on  foreign  invest- 
ments and  flight  operations— coincident  with 
the  adoption  of  a  truly  open  international- 


U.S.-flag  carrier  costs  vis-a-vis  those  of  our 
competitors  and  have  simultaneously  sent 
our  customers  a  signal  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment thinks  U.S.  citizens  are  safer  traveling 
on  foreign-flag  carriere  than  our  own.  Per- 
haps worst  of  all.  these  intrusive  and  expen- 
sive regulations  have  irritated  many  inter- 
national frequent  flyers  so  profoundly  that 
they  now  choose  foreign-flag  rather  than 
U.S.  carriers— despite  the  widely  recognized, 
award-winning  quality  of  U.S.  carrier  serv- 
ices. 

The  U.S.  must  also  find  a  way,  in  the 
course  of  its  analysis,  to  reconcile  the  often 
diverse  interests  or  our  many  airlines.  In  one 
way  or  another,  the  DOT  must  learn  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  those  U.S.  carrier  views 
which  are  genuinely  related  to  international 
policy— and  those  which  are  merely  competi- 
tive attempts  to  undermine  the  posture  of 
whichever  U.S.  carrier  may  be  involved  in  a 
particular  international  disagreement. 

All  this  brings  us  to  the  recurring  saga  of 
B. A. -USAir— which  clearly  falls  in  the  "re- 
lated to  international  policy "'  category. 

The  current  B. A. -USAir  proposal  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  repackaged  version  of  the 
original  transaction,  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment found  objectionable  barely  two  months 
ago. 

In  my  judgment.  B. A. -USAir  should  not  be 
approved  until  U.S.  carriers  have  obtained: 
First,  unrestricted  access  to  markets  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  second,  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  all  the  markets  served  by  British  car- 


Second,  until  such  time  as  a  more  open  re- 
gime comes  into  existence,  the  United  States 
should  seek  to  be  certain  that  U.S.  carriers 
have  opportunities  genuinely  equal  to  those 
foreign-flag  carriers  have  today  and  seek  for 
tomorrow.  Where  necessary,  the  United 
States  should  be  prepared  to  right  today's 
imbalances  by  vigorous  renegotiation  includ- 
ing, where  necessary,  renunciation. 

And  finally,  the  U.S.  should  make  it  clear 
to  foreign  carriers  and  governments  alike 
that  the  U.S.  expects  them  to  live  by  the  let- 
ter of  their  bilateral  aviation  agreements - 
and  is  prepared  to  impose  whatever  sanc- 
tions are  required  to  assure  compliance. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  a  new  ad- 
ministration because  the  American  people 
want  change.  They  are  tired  of  platitudes 
and  promises,  they  want  openness— and  op- 
portunity—and results. 

In  aviation— as  in  many  other  sectors— it 
is  time  to  give  them  the  change  they  want 
and  to  take  the  actions  needed  to  be  sure 
that  U.S.  carriers  do  not  become  also-rans  in 
the  increasingly  global  aviation  market- 
place. 

The  Clinton  administration  seems  to  rec- 
ognize the  enormous  importance  of  inter- 
national aviation.  Each  of  us  here  today  has 
an  obligation  to  help  our  new  President  un- 
derstand fully  just  how  important  this  indus- 


a  member  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee, of  the  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  Committee,  I  will  also 
work  on  other  measures  during  the 
next  3  months  and  hopefully,  those  are 
measures  that  the  Commission  will 
also  consider. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  greatest 
hope  for  this  Commission.  Its  task  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  citizens 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  will  say  I 
have  no  further  statements  to  make, 
and  I  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  anything  further.  If  not.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  wants  to  speak  on 
the  bill  on  our  side.  Therefore.  I  am 
about  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  two 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. One  is  to  mandate  countervail- 
ing duty  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  against  Airbus,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  to  create  what  we  call  Aerotech 
which    is    an    effort    to    replicate    the 


try  is— and  how  his  administration  can  se-  Sematech  concept  for  the  aerospace  in- 

cure  maximum  opportunities  for  U.S.  car-  dustry.   It  is  my  hope  that  we  in  the 

riers  on  the  world  stage.  Senate    do    not   delay    for   90    days   or 

Mr.   GORTON.    Mr.    President.   I  am  longer  than  90  days  while  we  are  wait- 


riers  beyond  the   United  Kingdom,  and  fi-     pleased  that  the  Senate  is  considering  ing  for  the  study.  1  hope  we  can  get  on 

" '  "'"                    a  bill  today  to  establish  a  blue  ribbon  with  it  in  the  Senate. 

Commission    designed    to    study    and  Second,  with  respect  to  the  airline 

make  recommendations  to  the  admin-  industry,  we  are  working  on  legislation 

istration  and  to  the  Congress  on  ways  relating  to  remedies  for  fare  wars  and 

that   we   could   help   the   airlines   and  also  working  on  legislation  relating  to 

aerospace  industry.  This  will  not  be  an  foreign  investment,  to  expand  the  pos- 

easy  task,  but  it  is  a  vital  one.  sibility  of  foreign  investment. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  3  years.  Also.  I  am  sure  when  the  economic 


nally.  pari  passu  access  to  Heathrow  slots 
and  facilities. 

Even  if  this  Utopian  transaction  could  be 
accomplished— something  highly  unlikely 
because  of  British  Airways'  expressed  disin- 
terest in  any  such  deal  *  *  *  as  well  as  a 
number  of  practical  obstacles— the  U.S. 
would  still  be  granting  British  carriers  ac- 
cess to  larger  new  market  opportunities  than 
U.S.  carriers  could  hope  to  gain.  Nonethe- 
less, such  a  transaction  would  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  a  multilateral  open- 
skies  environment. 

Anything  short  of  such  a  transaction,  how- 
ever, would  impose  large  revenue  losses  on 
an  industry  already  struggling  with  an  inad- 
equate revenue  base— and  would  be  com- 
pletely incompatible  with  the  new  adminis- 
tration's objective  of  strengthening  the  U.S. 
economy  and  preserving  U.S.  jobs. 

The  third  and  final  tenet  of  a  restructured 
U.S.  international  aviation  policy  ought  to 
be  holding  our  trading  partners  fully  respon- 
sible for  delivering  what  they  promise. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  made  it  clear 
to  all  that  the  right  to  fly  means  the  right  to 
land,  the  right  to  use  proprietary  computer 
systems,   the   right   to   hire   personnel,    the 


the  airlines  have  lost  a  total  of  S8  bil- 
lion—more than  the  total  profit  gen- 
erated in  its  first  50  years.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  lost  jobs  not  only  in  that  in- 
dustry, but  in  the  overall  aerospace  in- 


program  comes  to  the  Senate  in  the 
form  of  tax  legislation,  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  debate  and  efforts  to  try  to  im- 
prove on  or  change  or  abolish  the  idea 
of  a  Btu  tax  or.  at  the  very  least,  to  ex- 


dustry.    The    families    in    Washington     empt  the  airline  industry  from  the  ef- 


State  know  only  too  well  what  the  ef- 
fect of  reduced  and  delayed  orders  of 
airplanes  means.  Boeing  has  announced 
huge  layoffs  which  will  affect  so  many 
in  our  community  where  each  Boeing 
job  supports  three  other  jobs.  Twenty- 
one  percent  of  all  jobs  are  tied  to  Boe- 
ing. 

I  know  my  friend  Senator  Danforth 
believes  that  there  is  no  need  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission — that  these  are  is- 


fect  of  that  tax.  I  do  not  understand 
how  we  can  expect  a  distressed  indus- 
try to  carry  an  additional  $1.4  billion 
to  $2.1  billion  of  taxes. 

So  these  are  areas  where  work  in 
Congress  is  in  progress.  I  simply  say 
that  to  the  Senate  because  we  obvi- 
ously welcome  the  input  of  any  Sen- 
ator and  the  administration  on  these 
various  issues.  The  study  is.  I  think,  a 
delay  and  a  waste  of  time,  but  let  us 
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not  in  the  Senate  delay  our  efforts  in 
these  very  important  areas. 

Mr.  President,  with  that,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  yields  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  Under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  clerk  will  read  the  bill 
for  the  third  time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  weis  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  Calendar  No.  22,  H.R.  904. 
All  after  the  enacting  clause  is  strick- 
en and  the  text  of  S.  366.  as  amended,  is 
inserted  in  lieu  thereof.  The  House  bill 
is  considered  read  a  third  time  and 
passed.  The  Senate  bill  366  is  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  904).  as  amended, 
was  deemed  read  the  third  time  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  904)  entitled  "An  Act 
to  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Safety. 
Capacit.v.  Noise  Improvement,  and  Inter- 
modal  Transportation  Act  of  1992  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong  Competitive 
Airline  Industry."  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

SECTION  I.  SATIOSAL  COMMtSSIOS  TO  ENSVRE 
A  STRONG  COMPETrriVE  AIRUNE  IN- 
DUSTRY. 

(a)  APPoi.\T.MEST  OF  Members.— Paragraph 

(1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  204  of  the  Airport 
and  Airicau  Safety.  Capaatu.  Noise  Improve- 
ment, and  Intermodal  Transportation  Act  of 
1992  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1371  note)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(I)  APPOISTVEST.—The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  15  voting  members  and  11  nonvoting 
members  as  follows: 

"(A)  5  voting  members  and  I  nonvoting  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  President. 

"(B)  3  voting  members  and  3  nonvoting  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"(C)  2  voting  members  and  2  nonvoting  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(D)  3  voting  members  and  3  nonvoting  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

"(E)  2  voting  members  and  2  nonvoting  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  '. 

(b)  Qualifications  of  Members.— Paragraph 

(2)  of  subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  QVALiFiCATio.'is.— Voting  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  individuals  who  are  experts 
in  aviation  economics,  finance,  international 
trade,  and  related  disciplines  and  who  can  rep- 
resent airlines,  passengers,  shippers,  airline  em- 
ployees, aircraft  manufacturers,  general  avia- 
tion, and  the  financial  community. ". 

(c)  Travel  Expenses— Paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  strilc- 


ing  "sections  5702  and  5703"  and  inserting  "sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57". 

(d)  Chairman.— Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection 
(e)  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(6)  CHAIRMAN— The  President,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission from  among  its  voting  members.". 

(e)  COMMISSION  Panels  — 

(1)  In  general.— Such  section  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  CoM.MissicjN  P.ASELs.—The  Chairman 
shall  establish  such  panels  consisting  of  voting 
members  of  the  Commission  as  the  Chairman  de- 
termines appropriate  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Commission.". 

(2)  CONFOR.'HINC      A.UENDMENT.— Subsections 

(f).  (g).  (h),  (i),  ()).  and  (k)  of  such  section  are 
redesignated  as  subsections  (gl.  (h).  (i),  (k),  (I), 
and  (m).  respectively. 

(f)  STAFF  AND  OTHER  SUPPORT.— Such  Section 
IS  further  amended  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(i)  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (e)(2)  of  this 
section)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Staff  and  Other  Support —Vpon  the 
request  of  the  Commission  or  a  panel  of  the 
Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  provide  the  Commission  or  panel  with  staff 
and  other  support  to  assist  the  Commission  or 
panel  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities.". 

(g)  Report.— Subsection  (I)  of  such  section  (as 
redesignated  by  subsection  (e)(2)  of  this  section) 
IS  amended  by  striking  "6  months"  and  insert- 
ing "90  days". 

(h)  Termination.— Subsection  (m)  of  such  sec- 
tion (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (e)(2)  of  this 
section)  is  amended)— 

(1)  by  striking  "180th  day"  and  inserting 
"30th  day":  and 

(2)  by  striking  "subsection  (j)"  and  inserting 
"subsection  (I)". 

(i)  Commission  ExPENorrvRES.-Such  section 
IS  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(n)  Co.M.visstoN  Expe.vditures.— Amounts 
expended  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  not  be 
considered  expenses  of  advisory  committees  for 
purposes  of  section  312  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act.  1993". 

(})  Previously  appointed  ME.VBERS.—Such 
section  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  Previously  appointed  Members— Any 
appointment  made  to  the  Commission  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  6e  effective  after  such  date  of  enactment". 

Mr.  EJXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1994 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will  re- 
port Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  18. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  fiscal 
years  1994.  1995.  19%.  1997  and  1998. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
speak  as  in  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing a  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  ExoN  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  S.  608  are  located 
in  today's  RECORD  under  "Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.") 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  engage  the  chairman  in  a  col- 
loquy regarding  this  evening  and  what 
we  are  going  to  do  or  not  do. 

Parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Is  the  Senate's  business  at  this 
point  the  5-year  budget  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  18,  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  law  that  specifies  what  we 
are  supposed  to  do  for  the  first  4  hours 
of  debate?  I  understand  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  statute  that  either  rec- 
ommends or  mandates  that  we  speak  to 
a  specific  context  for  the  first  2  hours 
on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Follow- 
ing the  statements  of  the  managers, 
there  will  be  4  hours  of  debate  on  eco- 
nomic goals  and  policies  under  section 
305(b)(3)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  talk  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  state  for  the 
Record  right  up  front  and  for  the  ma- 
jority leadership  that  the  Republican 
Senators  on  the  Budget  Committee  and 
many  who  do  not  truly  believe — this  is 
off  my  time,  obviously,  on  my  opening 
remarks.  Mr.  President — that  there  is  a 
very,  very  important  event  that  is 
going  to  occur:  the  debate,  and  an 
amendment,  and  final  passage  of  a 
budget  resolution  this  year.  To  that 
end,  my  general  instructions,  since  I 


am  managing  this  in  a  sense  under  the 
statute  for  the  Republican  leader,  he  is 
the  one  that  gives  me  the  time  under 
the  statute,  I  am  instructed  and  I  con- 
cur in  these  instructions,  that  we  want 
to  actually  utilize  the  time  that  is  al- 
lowed. We  do  not  want  to  stack  votes, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  agree  by  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  time  off  our  side. 
We  truly  believe  we  need  the  time,  and 
we  intend,  so  nobody  will  be  under  any 
false  pretense,  to  really  use  it.  We  in- 
tend to  have  our  Senators  here  to  offer 
their  amendments  and  be  here  to  vote. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  anything  out  of 
order,  although  I  say  from  time  to  time 
we  have  used  less  than  the  time  allot- 
ted. So  there  is  no  misunderstanding 
some  in  this  room  know  we  used  all  the 
time  a  couple  of  times  and  did  not  even 
have  enough  for  all  the  amendments 
and  then  even  ended  up  voting  on  them 
without  any  debate. 

But  in  all  events,  whatever  time  I  use 
tonight.  I  am  going  to  use  in  a  way 
that  saves  as  much  time  as  possible.  So 
I  understand  that  I  do  not  have  to 
make  an  opening  statement.  So  I  am 
not  going  to  make  an  opening  state- 
ment. 

My  first  remarks  tonight  are  going 
to  be  addressed  to  the  economic  situa- 
tion, if  that  is  a  mandate,  and  I  will 
look  that  up  myself  on  the  2  hours  that 
we  have  to  talk  economics.  But  what- 
ever we  do  on  this  side  tonight  will  be 
applied  against  that  2  hours,  against 
the  2  hours  on  economics.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  can  really  preclude  me 
from  doing  that.  I  would  like  my  chair- 
man to  know  that.  I  ask  him.  A  num- 
ber of  Senators  on  my  side  want  to 
speak  tonight,  under  the  general  no- 
tion of  the  economics  of  this  budget 
resolution.  I  wonder  if  he  might  share 
with  me  what  he  intends  to  do  so  I 
might  share  with  them  what  they 
might  do  tonight. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  member.  It 
was  my  intention  this  evening  to  begin 
with  opening  statements.  My  thought 
was  that  they  would  consume  between 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  each;  the 
managers  of  the  bill  each  consume  2'/2 
hours  for  opening  statements.  I  have  a 
fairly  extensive  opening  statement  my- 
seK  which  could  consume  close  to  I'A 
hours. 

We  would  like  to  use  as  much  time 
off  the  bill  on  opening  statements  as 
we  could  this  evening. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  will  obviously 
use  as  much  time  as  the  Senator  uses 
tonight.  We  will  just  choose  to  use  it 
off  the  2  hours,  and  we  will  waive  open- 
ing remarks  and  use  it  off  the  2  hours 
that  are  prescribed  for  economic  dis- 
cussion. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  know  wheth- 
er he  might  accommodate  me,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  just  slightly.  I 
know  the  Senator  has  l'/2  hours.  I  do 
not  have  VA2  hours.  Mine  will  be  20  or  30 
minutes  at  the  most.  Would  it  be  pos- 


sible that  he  might  break  his  remarks 
into  20  or  30  minutes  and  let  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  have  some  time 
before  it  goes  back  to  him  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  remarks? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes.  We  could  certainly 
do  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  will  give  our 
side  a  little  bit  of  an  understanding. 
Does  he  want  to  take  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  the  IVfe  hours  himself  to- 
night or  do  others  take  part  of  it? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  unclear  at  this 
juncture.  We  may  have  other  Senators 
who  may  wish  to  take  part  of  the  time 
that  I  was  planning  for  my  opening 
statement. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  with 
that,  I  am  at  the  chairman's  conven- 
ience. If  he  could  yield  to  me  15  or  20 
minutes  for  a  few  remarks,  I  would  ap- 
preciate it. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  begins  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  18.  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1994. 

This  budget  concurrent  resolution 
represents  the  fundamental  blueprint 
for  President  Clinton's  economic  plan 
that  he  addressed  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  about  some  weeks 
ago. 

In  fact,  it  was  almost  a  month  ago 
that  President  Clinton  laid  out  in  de- 
tail a  bold  strategy  for  a  long-term  def- 
icit reduction,  for  economic  growth 
and  for  prosperity  for  this  country  and 
its  citizens. 

The  plan  that  President  Clinton  pre- 
sented is  a  thoroughly  consistent  eco- 
nomic proposal  which  is  crafted  to 
meet  the  country's  immediate  needs 
but  meets  the  long-term  needs  of  the 
country  as  well. 

It  aims  at  specific  deficit  reductions, 
reducing  this  deficit.  In  a  specific 
amount.  This  deficit  reduction  is  timed 
to  occur  when  the  economy  can  best 
sustain  that  contraction. 

We  all  know  that  this  economy  is 
just  now  emerging  from  the  longest  re- 
cession that  has  gripped  this  country 
since  the  Second  World  War.  Certainly, 
it  has  not  been  the  deepest  recession. 
The  recession  or  some  say  depression  of 
1983  was  worse,  sharper,  deeper.  But 
this  recession  that  we  have  been  in, 
and  are  just  emerging  from,  is  the 
longest  and  perhaps  the  most  debilitat- 
ing economic  downturn  that  the  coun- 
try has  had  since  World  War  II. 

The  Clinton  plan  that  has  been  pre- 
sented reflects  political  and  economic 
changes.  It  reflects  the  political  and 
economic  changes  that  are  resonating 
throughout  the  world.  The  proposal 
that  was  presented  by  President  Clin- 
ton makes  substantial  but  prudent  re- 
ductions in  military  spending  and  re- 
channels    those    savings    for    military 
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spending  among  the  most  pressing  of 
our  domestic  needs:  the  domestic  needs 
which  have  been  neglected  during  the 
1980's,  needs  for  infrastructure  rehabili- 
tation, such  as  roads  and  bridges  in 
this  country.  Airports  are  congested 
and  overcrowded;  criminality  is  ramp- 
ant in  the  cities;  the  education  system 
is  in  need  of  drastic  overhaul  and  a 
whole  host  of  matters.  These  domestic 
needs  will  be  readdressed  using  funds 
saved  from  the  military  portion  of  the 
budget. 

In  that  most  important  sense,  this 
budget  that  we  are  presenting,  which 
carries  forth  President  Clinton's  eco- 
nomic proposal,  is  America's  first  post- 
cold  war  budget,  the  first  budget  that 
reflects  this  country's  changed  prior- 
ities following  the  end  and  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  cold  war. 

The  plan  also  attempts  to  mete  out 
some  tax  equity  by  making  the 
wealthiest  among  us  pay  more  of  a  fair 
share  than  they  have  in  the  past  12 
years. 

As  we  have  said  about  large-scale  def- 
icit reduction  packages  in  the  past, 
this  budget  proposal  hjis  something  in 
it  to  offend  everyone.  And  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  pick  out  the  most  nega- 
tive elements — and  I  expect  that  to 
occur  on  this  floor— and  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  take  it  apart  and  put  it 
back  together  in  various  unattractive 
shapes.  But  what  is  hard  to  do  is  come 
up  with  any  alternative  to  this  pro- 
posal before  us  today  that  is  as  politi- 
cally courageous,  as  intellectually  con- 
sistent, and  as  policy-specific  as  the 
Clinton  plan  presented  here  today,  as 
modified  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Upon  observing  this  new  President 
and  his  presentation  to  the  country  in 
the  realm  of  economic  proposals,  I 
think  that  this  President  takes  to 
heart  Harry  Truman's  maxim  that 
"the  buck  stops  here.  " 

Faced  with  a  growing  and  dangerous 
structural  deficit  that  is  a  spear  point- 
ed at  the  very  heart  of  this  country, 
this  President  went  to  the  American 
people.  He  has  acknowledged  that  the 
plan  he  has  proposed  will  cause  some 
inconvenience;  it  will  cause  some  pain. 
He  has  proposed  shared  sacrifice  in  the 
name  of  a  better  future,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  responded,  I  think  at 
long  last,  with  gratitude  to  a  true  lead- 
er, who  will  exert  leadership,  and  they 
have  responded  to  his  honest  presen- 
tation of  the  problems  of  the  country, 
and  honest  proposals  that  will  deal 
with  these  problems  in  the  short-term 
and  in  the  long-term. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  see  a  recent 
poll  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
NBC  News,  which  shows  by  an  over- 
whelming 62  to  30  percent — over  2  to  1— 
the  public  prefers  President  Clinton's 
economic  plan  to  a  proposal  that  was 
offered  by  the  minority  that  would  not 
raise  taxes.  In  addition,  60  percent  of 
the  public  thinks  that  this  new  Presi- 
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dent  is  a  different  kind  of  Democrat, 
not  the  tax  and  spend  caricature  that 
his  critics  have  been  peddling.  Even  the 
National  Conference  of  Republican 
Mayors  and  Municipal  Elected  Officials 
have  vigorously  endorsed  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  plan. 

One  of  the  leading  mayors  in  this 
country,  the  Republican  mayor  of 
Knoxville.  TN.  is  one  of  those  who  has 
endorsed  this  plan  offered  by  President 
Clinton.  And  he  has  good  company 
among  Republican  mayors  and  munici- 
pal elected  officials  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  among  mayors  of  all  partisan 
stripes  all  over  the  country. 

I  think  we  in  the  Senate  owe  this 
President  and  this  package  a  chance  to 
succeed.  The  American  people  are  tell- 
ing us;  we  want  to  give  this  new  Presi- 
dent a  chance  to  see  if  he  can  change 
things  for  the  better. 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  through  can- 
dor and  with  honest  numbers.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  pushed  the  deficit  re- 
duction debate  to  a  higher  moral  plain. 
He  has  done  that,  and  it  is  our  turn 
now  in  the  Senate  to  turn  and  face  the 
tiger  ourselves.  I  hope  that  we  measure 
up  to  the  standard  that  was  set  by  the 
President  a  month  ago  when  he  ap- 
peared in  the  House  Chamber  and  pre- 
sented a  body  and  daring  plan  for  eco- 
nomic renewal  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  look  at 
the  specifics  of  the  plan.  The  first 
major  portion  of  his  plan  is  deficit  re- 
duction. We  all  know  the  numbers  that 
make  deficit  reduction  such  a  compel- 
ling thing  for  us  to  be  addressing  at  the 
present  time.  The  United  States  is  now 
$3  trillion  in  public  debt.  This  $3  tril- 
lion in  public  debt  is  a  staggering  sum. 
It  has  gone  up  some  J2.3  trillion  since 
the  end  of  the  Carter  administration  in 
January  1981. 

The  CBS  evening  news  gives  regular 
tallies  of  the  deficits  growth,  much 
like  you  would  list  the  casualties  in  an 
ongoing  war.  And  most  troubling,  per- 
haps, is  that  net  interest  on  the  debt 
has  nearly  quadrupled  since  1980.  to  the 
point  that  we  are  now  paying  $200  bil- 
lion a  year  just  in  interest  on  that 
debt.  That  is  $200  billion  a  year  that 
cannot  be  spent  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation system  in  this  country:  $200  bil- 
lion a  year  that  cannot  be  spent  to  im- 
prove roads,  airports,  the  infrastruc- 
ture, clean  water  treatment  plants,  a 
whole  host  of  things  that  the  country 
needs;  $200  billion  a  year  that  cannot 
be  spent  on  improving  the  education 
system  of  the  United  States;  $200  bil- 
lion a  year  that  cannot  be  spent  in 
dealing  with  the  frightening  explosion 
in  criminality  here  in  this  country; 
$200  billion  that  cannot  be  spent  to 
train  our  citizens  so  that  they  may  be 
more  productive,  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries, to  encourage  new  investment. 

Yes,  the  service  of  this  debt  is  the 
fastest  growing  item  in  the  Federal 
budget.  Nearly  14  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  is  spent  to  pay  interest  on  the 


national  debt.  If  the  deficit  and  the  in- 
terest burden  continue  unabated,  the 
public  debt,  held  by  the  public,  by  the 
year  2003.  will  equal  78  percent  of  the 
gross  domestic  product  of  this  country. 
That  means  that  almost  three  quarters 
of  the  gross  domestic  product  of  this 
country,  in  1  year,  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  pay  off  the  national  debt. 

So  the  consequences  are  obvious. 
Every  dollar  that  we  spend  on  interest 
means  $1  less  for  roads,  schools,  and 
health  care.  And  it  means  that  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
peting for  investment  capital  that 
could  go  for  new  enterprises,  new  jobs, 
a  better  standard  of  living  for  all  of  our 
people. 

No  question  about  it.  President  Clin- 
ton's plan,  as  modified,  does  provide 
very  serious  deficit  reduction  indeed. 
We  have  $502  billion  in  net  deficit  re- 
duction over  5  years,  and  using  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  scoring  and 
also  scoring  from  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee, that  is  nearly  $30  billion  more 
than  was  contained  in  the  original 
package. 

Let  me  emphasize  that,  unlike  pre- 
vious Presidential  budgets  we  have 
seen  over  the  past  12  years,  this  pro- 
posal that  was  presented  to  us  by 
President  Clinton  does  not  rely  on  rosy 
scenarios,  on  unrealistic  economic  as- 
sumptions that  wither  in  the  cold  light 
of  day. 

(Mrs.  BOXER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SASSER.  This  budget  does  not 
resort  to  that  time-honored  tradition 
of  blue  smoke  and  mirrors  that  pro- 
duces a  lot  of  confusion  but  not  real 
savings. 

The  President's  plan,  as  modified, 
makes  some  150  specific  budget  cuts 
that  reduce  spending  by  $332  billion 
from  1994  through  1998.  About  60  per- 
cent of  these  reductions  are  earmarked 
for  deficit  reduction.  There  are  no  un- 
specified caps.  It  makes  150  specific 
cuts  that  reduce  spending  by  $3i32  bil- 
lion over  the  next  4  years. 

Now,  I  have  indicated  that  60  percent 
of  these  spending  cuts  and  spending  re- 
ductions are  earmarked  for  deficit  re- 
duction. The  remaining  cuts,  however, 
are  reinvested  in  the  economy  of  this 
country  as  part  of  the  President's  plan 
to  develop  the  human  resources  of  the 
United  States  and  our  capital  re- 
sources. 

Reduction  in  the  military  budget 
contribute  about  30  percent  of  the 
gross  spending  cuts.  Entitlement  re- 
forms make  up  about  30  percent.  Other 
domestic  cuts  and  debt  service  make 
up  the  balance  of  the  savings. 

Comprehensive  health  care  reform  is 
essential  to  deficit  reduction.  I  think 
all  unbiased,  knowledgeable  observers 
would  agree  to  that.  If  we  do  not  enact 
comprehensive  health  care  reform,  we 
will  never  lower  the  deficit  nor  provide 
all  Americans  with  the  health  care  sys- 
tem that  truly  delivers. 

We  are  waiting  for  the  findings  of  the 
Task    Force    on    Health    Care    Reform 


which  we  hope  will  be  presented  in 
May.  But  until  then,  the  administra- 
tion has  made  a  serious  downpayment 
on  systematic  reform  through  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  reductions.  They 
have  substantial  cuts  here,  many  of 
them  previously  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  in  this  sensitive  area  the 
President  did  not  flinch,  and  he  sent 
them  back  to  the  Congress  for  us  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  in  dealing 
with  them. 

The  President  proposes  again  to  see 
if  we  in  the  Congress  will  do  our  part, 
and  I  am  confident  that  we  will. 

Now.  much  has  been  said  about  the 
revenue  side  of  the  Presidents  pro- 
posal. I  simply  observe  that  a  substan- 
tial body  of  respected  opinion  holds 
that  the  1981  tax  cut  turned  what  had 
been  a  fiscal  problem  into  a  fiscal  cri- 
sis, indeed  almost  a  fiscal  nightmare, 
and  it  did  so  while  unduly  rewarding 
the  top  1  percent  of  the  taxpayers  in 
this  country.  Those  whose  incomes 
were  in  the  top  1  percent  are  those  who 
benefited  considerably  from  the  tax 
cuts  introduced  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration in  1981. 

The  President  proposes  to  reverse 
that  mistake.  The  Clinton  economic 
plan  asks  the  most  of  those  who  bene- 
fited the  most  in  the  past  12  years. 
Over  the  past  4  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  huge  recession  that  has  now 
given  way  to  a  vague  recovery.  The  ex- 
perts tell  us  that  we  have  all  the  ingre- 
dients for  a  recovery  except  one.  jobs, 
and.  as  the  President  said,  "There  is  no 
recovery  worth  its  salt  that  does  not 
put  the  American  people  back  to 
work.  "  and  I  certainly  agree  with  that 
statement. 

We  have  here  a  chart  that  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to.  This  chart 
demonstrates  that  in  a  normal  recov- 
ery from  an  economic  recession,  as  cal- 
culated in  all  recoveries  since  World 
War  II,  a  recovery  at  the  stage  we  are 
in  now  in  times  past,  would  have  pro- 
duced the  average  of  over  4  million  new 
jobs.  When  we  look  at  where  we  are 
now.  though,  we  find  that  this  recovery 
has  only  produced  1  million  new  jobs. 
In  other  words,  this  recovery  has  only 
produced  one  job  instead  of  the  four 
jobs  that  it  should  have  produced  at 
this  time  in  the  recovery  scenario. 
Only  25  percent  of  the  jobs  have  been 
produced  by  this  recovery  that  at  this 
stage  of  economic  recovery  were  pro- 
duced by  all  of  the  other  economic  re- 
coveries on  average  since  World  War  II. 

I  must  tell  my  colleagues  that  the 
news  coming  from  corporate  America 
is  bleak.  Our  preeminent  companies, 
such  as  IBM,  are  laying  off  tens  of 
thousands  of  workers. 

I  see  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  on  the  floor 
here  this  afternoon.  He  knows  as  well 
what  has  happened  at  Boeing  in  Seattle 
and  at  Boeing  in  Kansas;  they  have 
been  laying  off  workers. 

Just  this  evening,  I  was  looking  at 
the  business  news  on  television,  and  I 


saw  where  Siemens,  a  large  Germany 
firm  with  large  manufacturing  facili- 
ties in  this  country,  has  announced  the 
layoff  of  1.800  people  this  year  and  an 
additional  1.800  next  year. 

Wherever  you  look,  you  find  the 
large  corporations  in  this  country  lay- 
ing off  people,  whether  it  is  Sears  Roe- 
buck. Boeing.  McDonnell  Douglas.  Gen- 
eral Motors,  or  IBM.  the  great  names 
in  American  industry.  They  are  laying 
off  people  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
The  hemorrhaging  of  good  jobs  is 
unremitting.  Pick  up  a  newspaper. 
Turn  on  the  evening  news.  And  what  do 
you  hear?  More  and  more  and  more 
people  are  being  laid  off  by  the  so- 
called  blue  chip  companies  here  in  the 
United  States. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  American 
Management  Association  reports  that 
one  in  four  large  American  companies 
are  planning  layoffs  in  mid-1993.  And 
the  thing  that  is  so  frightening  about 
this  whole  problem  is  that,  unlike  in 
past  recessions,  the  grim  fact  is  that 
many  of  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
in  this  recession  are  never  going  to  be 
rehired  by  their  former  employers. 
That  is  clear.  They  have  been  told  that 
in  many  instances. 

And  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Reich,  told  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  just  the  other  day 
that  only  14  percent  of  unemployed 
workers  were  expected  to  be  recalled 
back  by  their  previous  employers,  a 
shocking  figure.  Only  14  percent  of 
those  who  have  been  laid  off  can  expect 
to  be  recalled  by  their  previous  em- 
ployers. 

And  the  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  not  encouraging  at 
all.  It  is  true  that  unemployment  fell 
to  7  percent,  but  this  7  percent  number 
is  higher  than  it  was  at  the  supposed 
trough  of  the  recession  in  1991. 

And  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program,  the  unemployment  rate 
has  exceeded  7  percent  for  14  consecu- 
tive months.  Some  analysts  believe  it 
could  be  much  higher,  approaching  10 
percent  unemployment,  because  the 
Department  of  Labor  figures  simply  do 
not  include  those  who  have  given  up 
hope  of  finding  work.  When  they  give 
up  hope  of  finding  work  and  stop  look- 
ing, then  they  fall  off  the  unemploy- 
ment numbers,  they  fall  out  of  the  sta- 
tistics. 

And,  of  course,  these  numbers  do  not 
include  the  millions  of  part-time  work- 
ers who  are  working  part  time  because 
they  simply  cannot  find  full-time 
work.  They  want  to  work  full  time  but 
they  cannot  find  full-time  work,  so 
they  are  forced  to  work  part  time,  and 
they  number  in  the  millions. 

And.  of  course,  it  does  not  include 
those  who  are  actually  employed,  who 
have  lost  good,  well-paying  industrial 
jobs  and  have  been  forced  into  lower 
paying  service  industry  jobs. 

And  one  last  somber  note.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  that  the  number 


of  food  stamp  recipients  surged  in  1992. 
As  I  stand  here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  this  evening.  Madam  President, 
1  in  10  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  now  on 
food  stamps.  Ten  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  is  drawing  food 
stamps,  making  it  the  largest  percent- 
age of  Americans  to  use  this  program 
since  it  began  in  1964. 

And  those  who  administer  the  pro- 
gram tell  us  that  they  see  people  in 
these  food  stamp  lines  that  they  have 
never  seen  before.  A  different  type  of 
person  is  now  appearing  in  the  food 
stamp  lines;  people  who  might  have 
been  middle  management  people  in  a 
company,  who  never  thought  that  they 
would  be  unemployed  and  never  in 
their  wildest  imagination,  in  their 
worst  nightmare,  thought  they  would 
be  drawing  food  stamps.  But  there  they 
are,  because  they  have  lost  their  jobs, 
well-paying  jobs,  with  companies  that 
we  thought  were  the  backbone  of 
American  economic  and  industrial 
might.  They  have  lost  their  jobs,  never 
to  be  recalled.  They  cannot  find  an- 
other and  they  are  standing  in  line  for 
food  stamps;  1  in  10  of  all  Americans 
utilizing  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

So,  given  this  scenario,  the  right 
medicine,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  Presi- 
dent's very  modest  short-term  eco- 
nomic stimulus,  followed  by  his  long- 
term  targeted  investment  strategy.  Be- 
cause something  is  wrong.  The  Amer- 
ican people  know  something  is  wrong. 
They  knew  something  was  wrong  in 
November  and  that  is  the  reason  they 
voted  for  a  change. 
And  this  President  has  said 
We  are  going  to  give  you  change.  We  are 
going  to  give  you  an  economic  program  that 
will  rebuild  this  economy.  We  are  going  to 
give  you  a  budget  that  will  reduce  this  budg- 
et deficit  and  put  us  on  a  path  to  bring  these 
deficits  down  to  manageable  proportions. 
And  we  are  going  to  reinvest  and  redirect 
our  funds  away  from  military  spending— the 
cold  war  is  over— and  direct  some  funds  into 
investing  at  long  last  in  the  American  peo- 
ple, investing  in  our  own  country  for  a 
change. 

That  is  what  this  President  is  telling 
us  and  that  is  what  this  budget  is  all 
about. 

Madam  President.  I  am  going  to  go 
on  at  some  considerable  length  here  in 
a  few  moments,  but  I  had  agreed  with 
my  distinguished  friend  from  New  Mex- 
ico that  I  would  relinquish  to  him  for 
20  or  30  minutes  and  then  I  would  like 
to  take  back  up  after  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
let  me  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
Chairman,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  for  his  willingness  to  let  me 
speak  now  for  a  few  moments. 

But  might  I  just  state  for  Members 
on  this  side,  I  have  agreed  with  the 
Chairman  on  one  very  basic  propo- 
sition for  tonight  and  no  more  than 
that;  and  that  is  that  we  are  going  to 


use  3  hours  off  the  time  allowed  on  this 
resolution,  equally  divided  tonight. 

I  do  not  intend  to  yield  back  time 
during  the  debate  on  this  budget  reso- 
lution, because  I  think  every  moment 
should  be  used  on  our  side  for  Senators 
to  express  their  views.  There  is  so 
much  to  be  said,  and  so  many  Senators 
on  our  side  that  want  to  say  it,  that  we 
do  not  want  to  yield  time. 

So  tonight,  I  am  going  to  speak  now 
for  20  minutes,  let  us  say  20,  25  min- 
utes. I  will  engage  part  of  that  time  in 
a  colloquy  with  Senator  Gorton,  who 
is  here. 

But  if  there  are  other  Republican 
Senators  who  want  to  speak,  we  are 
going  to  have  time  this  evening.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  soon,  because  the 
Chairman  has  a  right  to  take  the  floor 
back,  and  he  says  he  wants  to  speak  at 
length.  I  hope  there  might  be  a  break 
in  the  remaining  time  for  somebody  to 
speak,  but,  if  not,  his  right  is  to  take 
the  floor  from  me  and  use  it  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  hour  and  a  half. 

Nonetheless,  in  due  course,  before 
8:30  or  9  o'clock  or  so,  there  will  be 
time  for  Republicans  to  speak— I  hope, 
10  or  15  minutes  would  be  enough 
time — to  express  their  views  with  ref- 
erence to  the  economic  situation  in  our 
country  and  what  they  think  we  ought 
to  be  doing. 

Having  said  that.  Madam  President, 
whatever  time  I  have  used  thus  far.  I 
would  call  as  an  opening  statement. 

I  now  yield  myself  time  off  of  the  2 
hours  prescribed  in  the  budget  law. 
under  section  305.  for  a  discussion  on 
the  economic  condition  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy of  the  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  up  to  2  hours  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  you  and  I  thank  the  Senate  for 
giving  me  this  time. 

Let  me  start  by  suggesting  to  every- 
one here,  and  to  those  who  might,  one 
way  or  another,  hear  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  if  you 
are  a  small  business  man  or  woman  in 
the  United  States,  do  not  believe  for  a 
minute  that  the  Clinton  budget  propos- 
als and  economic  plan  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

If  you  are  an  airline  industry  em- 
ployee, a  manager  or  on  the  board  of 
directors  or  a  CEO,  do  not  believe  for  a 
minute  that  the  Clinton  budget  plan 
and  economic  proposals  have  been 
adopted. 

If  you  are  part  of  America's  chemical 
industry  or  a  great  exporter  and  you 
are  worried  about  the  fact  that  your 
exports  are  going  to  be  dramatically 
reduced,  do  not  sit  back  and  assume, 
because  somebody  has  told  you,  that 
the  Clinton  economic  plan  is  done. 

Now,  why  do  I  make  these  remarks 
right  up  front?  Because  I  have  been 
hearing  from  small  groups  and  from 
groups  of  CEO's  from  around  the  coun- 
try—energy CEO's,  refinery  CEO's  air- 
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line  CEO's — and  they  have  said:  "Why 
fight  it?  We  have  been  told  it  is  a  done 
deal.  We  have  been  told,  join  the  train 
or  the  train  will  run  you  over." 

1  am  here  to  tell  you,  I  sense  what  is 
going  on  in  this  place.  Adoption  of  this 
plan  in  its  entirety  is  a  long  way,  a 
long  way.  from  a  touchdown.  In  fact,  I 
believe  it  is  stalled  at  midfield  and  it  is 
stalled  at  midfield  because  it  is  not  a 
good  economic  plan.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  more  to  say  about  that. 

But  I  suggest  that  because  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — whom  I 
have  great  respect  for  because  he  is  our 
President — because  Chairman  JiM  Sas- 
SER  of  Tennessee  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  the  President,  in  a  joint 
session  and  across  this  land,  says,  "We 
are  jobless,  and  I  have  a  job  plan.  We 
have  not  produced  enough  jobs  in  the 
last  4  years.  Let  us  produce  jobs." 

Those  are  great  statements,  I  say  to 
Senators,  but  the  reality  of  it  is,  let  us 
ask  ourselves  if  this  plan,  in  any  logic 
and  rationale,  is  going  to  create  new 
jobs  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

First  of  all,  the  President  has  not 
suggested  for  a  minute  that  the  new 
jobs  are  going  to  come  as  needed  by 
America  from  public  expenditures.  He 
has  chosen  to  call  some  of  those  ex- 
penditures a  short-term  stimulus.  Be- 
fore we  are  finished  we  will  talk  about 
that.  Some  of  that,  when  you  look  at  it 
in  its  stark  reality  is  absolutely  in- 
credible, that  those  are  really  going  to 
be  delivered  to  the  American  people  as 
stimulus. 

You  have  heard  some  of  them  out  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  will 
not  bore  you  with  them  tonight.  But 
they  will  make  the  American  people— 
if  they  listen  to  us  it  will  make  them 
chuckle.  An  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age, that  has  the  kind  of  things  in  it 
that  the  appropriators  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  are  going  to 
approve,  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  stimulus.  An  atlas,  an  atlas  on 
certain  kinds  of  fish  within  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Administration  for  $3.2 
million.  I  only  give  you  one  because, 
frankly,  there  are  loads  of  them. 

If  you  take  that  out,  what  is  not  in- 
tended to  produce  jobs  for  America, 
what  is  there  in  this  plan  that  ought  to 
lead  you  to  believe  that?  From  the 
rhetoric  "we  want  to  create  jobs"  to 
actually  producing  them,  let  us  ask 
what  is  there  in  this  proposal  that 
might  do  that?  What  is  there? 

Let  me  start  and  tick  them  off.  De- 
fense has  to  be  cut.  We  all  know  that. 
The  President  wants  to  cut  it  $112  bil- 
lion more  than  George  Bush.  The  rea- 
son he  has  to  cut  so  much,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Washington,  is  because 
there  are  no  other  cuts  in  the  budget. 

I  know  people  say  that  cannot  be 
true.  Senator  Domenici.  The  President 
told  us  about  all  these  cuts.  But,  my 
friends,  he  did  not  tell  you  about  all 
the  add-ons  in  the  budget.  You  see, 
your  money  can  be  saved  by  cutting 


domestic  spending,  and  your  money 
can  be  spent  by  adding  domestic  spend- 
ing, I  say  to  my  friend.  Is  that  not 
right?  It  just  happens,  friends,  that  on 
the  domestic  side— and  this  cannot  be 
refuted— the  President  intends  to  spend 
as  much  as  he  cuts.  I  will  show  you 
that  in  detail  as  we  debate  certain 
amendments. 

So,  if  getting  the  domestic  part  of 
this  budget  under  control  was  going  to 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  America  over 
the  long  run— there  are  no  cuts.  I 
mean,  I  will  tell  you  the  honest  truth, 
even  using  all  the  budgetese  and  base- 
lines, there  is  $7  billion  in  domestic  re- 
ductions—cuts, excuse  me — over  5 
years,  including  entitlements  and  all 
the  other  litany  of  things  the  President 
has  spoken  about  and  that  our  chair- 
man has  spoken  about.  That  is  No.  1. 
That  means  the  budget  is  going  to 
start  going  back  up  again  because  the 
entitlements  are  not  under  control,  the 
mandatories  are  not  under  control, 
there  is  no  reform  there  yet.  So  that  is 
it  on  that  side. 

Let  me  just  talk  about  jobs.  Is  the 
$112  billion  cut  in  defense  going  to 
produce  jobs?  I  am  now  addressing  jobs 
because  my  good  friend  from  Tennessee 
talked  about  America  needing  jobs.  My 
best  guess  is  that  the  defense  cuts,  as 
big  as  the  President  has  them,  are 
going  to  cost  America  1.8  to  2  million 
jobs.  It  happens  that  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer comes  from  a  State  that  is  going 
to  get  whacked.  You  can  spend  all  the 
Federal  money  you  want  in  the  State 
of  California  and  it  will  not  make  up 
for  the  jobs  lost  by  the  defense  cuts  in 
your  State,  in  the  State  of  California. 
Across  this  land,  it  will  be  many,  many 
more  than  anybody  can  produce  with  a 
little  tiny  economic  stimulus,  as  I  just 
described  it  awhile  ago,  or  by  invest- 
ments in  America  by  the  Government. 

Having  said  that,  where  will  the  jobs 
come  from?  Do  you  know  what  is  left 
in  the  budget?  My  friend  sitting  over 
here  knows  exactly  what  is  left  in  this 
budget.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  pull  it  up 
here  and  show  you  what  is  left  in  this 
budget.  It  is  an  amazing  thing.  Here  is 
what  is  left  in  this  budget.  This  tax 
proposal,  if  adopted  as  recommended  in 
this  budget:  $359  billion  in  new  taxes. 
And  $64  billion  of  it  is  given  back  to 
the  taxpayer  in  various  ways — invest- 
ment tax  credit,  earned  income  tax 
credit — because  many  of  the  tax  pro- 
posals are  so  regressive  you  have  to 
give  the  working  poor  back  money.  So 
the  net  is  what  is  missing  from  the 
budget  to  produce  jobs,  because  that  is 
what  we  are  talking  about,  $295  billion 
in  new  taxes. 

Believe  you  me,  I  understand  that 
very  good  Americans  have  responded  to 
our  President  and  have  said  we  want  to 
contribute.  And  some  of  them  have 
been  saying  we  want  to  pay  these 
taxes.  But  you  know  what,  they  have 
no  understanding  whatsoever  that  no 
net  domestic  cuts  are  going  to  occur  in 


this  budget.  And  they  are  paying  for 
the  deficit  reduction  only  through  pay- 
ing new  taxes.  And,  to  be  honest,  you 
will  add,  and  defense  cuts.  But  the  rea- 
son I  believe  Americans  are  misunder- 
standing this  plan,  and  I  will  tell  the 
Senate,  I  will  confess  to  the  Senate — 
everybody  says  Senator  Domenici 
knows  a  lot  about  budgets.  It  was  very 
hard  for  me  to  understand  what  was  in 
this  budget.  In  fact,  it  is  still  difficult 
because  it  is  vague.  We  do  not  have  any 
precise  programs.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
a  plan  to  cut  the  defense  of  America, 
have  we,  I  say  to  my  friend?  We  just 
got  some  big  numbers. 

Frankly,  if  it  has  been  hard  for  me 
and  so  it  was  hard  for  me  to  explain, 
how  could  the  American  people  under- 
stand that  this  budget  is  a  tax  budget — 
$295  in  net  new  taxes.  Look  at  this  one. 
And  the  net  domestic  spending  cut,  the 
entire  net  domestic  spending  cut  is  $7 
billion;  $7  billion.  Do  you  think  of  that 
55,  60  percent  of  Americans  who  are 
saying  we  want  the  President's  plan — 
do  you  think  they  understand  that?  Do 
you  think  they  understand  that  there 
are  no  net  cuts  in  the  domestic  budget 
of  the  United  States? 

I  will  tell  you,  I  would  venture  that  if 
we  went  out  to  the  streets  of  America, 
honestly,  with  no  bias,  presented  by  a 
neutral  person,  and  said:  Mr.  Amer- 
ican, rich,  middle  income,  super  rich- 
last  week  you  said  you  were  willing  to 
contribute  and  pay  a  tax  to  help  with 
this  onerous  deficit,  this  burden  on 
American  young  people  and  genera- 
tions to  come.  But  did  you  know  that 
in  saying  you  wanted  to  vote  for  new 
taxes,  more  taxes,  that  there  are  essen- 
tially no  permanent  cuts  in  the  domes- 
tic budget  of  your  country?  I  will  say 
right  now  if  it  is  not  75  to  1  saying, 
"Why.  I  am  not  for  that;  cut  the  budget 
before  you  tax  me  "—that  is  what  we 
are  here  about.  And  we  are  going  to 
have  3  or  4  or  5  days  in  a  bona  fide, 
very  fair,  as  fair  as  we  can  be,  discus- 
sion with  the  American  people.  It  is 
going  to  be  about  what  this  budget  is 
all  about,  what  this  so-called  economic 
growth  plan  for  America  is  all  about. 
And,  when  we  are  finished,  if  we  have 
not  changed  that  plan  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  then,  obviously  the  President 
and  his  party  can  proceed  to  put  it  in 
place. 

And  for  those  who  will  quickly  say 
Republicans  do  not  want  to  tax  the 
rich,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  we  do 
not  want  to  tax  anybody  until  we  see 
cuts,  real  cuts  in  the  domestic  budget 
of  this  country.  And  we  will  offer  many 
amendments  to  tell  you  how  to  cut  it. 

I  will  close  by  giving  two  numbers. 
All  of  the  domestic  cuts  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  he  has 
told  us  about,  that  we  tell  him  for  the 
most  part:  Amen,  we  are  with  you  Mr. 
President — amount  to  $124 — $113  bil- 
lion. But  the  add-ons,  the  new  expendi- 
tures over  and  above  the  programs  of 
our  country  growing  at  the  rate  of  in- 
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nation,  over  and  above  that  amount  to 
$124  billion.  The  net  effect  of  that  is  es- 
sentially no  reduction  in  the  domestic 
programs. 

And  my  last  observation,  so  nobody 
misunderstands,  when  I  use  domestic 
programs,  I  mean  all  of  them.  I  mean 
all  of  the  mandatories,  all  of  the  enti- 
tlements. I  mean  Medicare,  Medicaid,  I 
mean  student  aid,  I  mean  just  right  on 
down  through,  and  all  of  the  appro- 
priated accounts.  That  is  the  domestic 
budget.  It  is  two-thirds  of  our  budget; 
two-thirds.  And  it  is  growing.  Defense 
is  coming  down.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
we  have  been  jobless,  in  terms  of  this 
recovery.  We  produced  a  million  new 
jobs  or  1.5  million — but  not  enough — 
and  then  to  say  we  have  a  plan  to  do  it 
without  clearly  laying  before  the 
American  people  what  the  plan  is.  I 
will  close  with  one  last  remark. 

It  has  been  said  not  to  worry  about 
this  $124  billion  in  new  spending  be- 
cause it  is  an  investment.  Fellow 
Americans,  it  is  spending  your  money 
and  it  has  been  said  by  a  number  of 
politicians,  if  you  call  spending  an  in- 
vestment, the  American  people  will 
buy  it.  Call  spending  an  investment 
and  they  will  say,  "Spend  our  money 
for  the  investment.  "  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  when  we  are  finished,  we 
will  read  off  this  long  litany  of  invest- 
ments which  are  going  to  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money,  and  then  the  Repub- 
lican director  of  the  budget  just  put  up 
a  closing  chart  and  I  hope  my  friend 
from  Washington  might  address  this. 

We  will  talk  about  this  a  number  of 
times.  This  is  about  the  best  we  can  do. 
Do  you  see  the  red,  fellow  Senators  and 
those  who  are  wondering  what  we  are 
getting  into  in  this  plan,  this  economic 
blueprint?  Net  new  taxes  $295  billion;  75 
percent  of  this  plan  is  net  new  taxes. 
Do  you  see  that  one  that  is  a  little  bit 
less  red?  That  is  taxes,  too.  It  is  called 
user  fees.  That  is  4  percent.  Add  the 
two  and  what  do  you  have?  In  round 
numbers,  80  percent  of  this  budget  is 
taxes.  Even  with  defense  cuts,  it  is  4  to 
1;  $4  in  new  taxes  for  $1  in  defense  cuts 
and  the  rest  is  there,  $7  billion  in  non- 
defense  cuts,  $74  billion  net  in  defense. 

I  ask,  does  anyone  really  think  the 
American  Government  is  smart  enough 
to  create  new  jobs  by  investing  some 
additional  money,  sp)ending  your 
money  and  calling  it  an  investment? 
For  that  is  all  that  is  left  with  this  no- 
tion. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yield  for  one  or  two  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  pleased  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  ear- 
lier this  week,  this  Senator  received, 
from  a  friend  in  Seattle,  a  very  worried 
letter  about  the  budget  deficit.  En- 
closed with  it  was  an  analysis  for  their 
customers  from  the  chief  economist  of 
the  Dean  Witter  company  attempting 
to  advise  his  clients  on  investments.  I 
want  to  read  one  set  of  lines  which  is 


in  bold  print  in  that  analysis  and  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  whether 
he  agrees  with  it.  This  economist  who 
wrote  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to 
President  Clinton  said: 

The  numbers  that  underlie  your  budfret 
proposal  don't  stack  up.  If  enacted,  the  re- 
sult is  likely  to  be  less  growth,  higher  taxes, 
more  Government  spending  and  a  higher 
budget  deficit  than  would  otherwise  occur. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
as  I  think  he  does  from  what  he  said, 
agree  with  that  proposition  as  a  fair 
description  of  this  budget  proposal? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Great  question. 
Madam  President,  the  President's 
budget  itself,  with  all  the  optimism  he 
can  muster,  says  that  in  the  fifth  year 
of  this  budget  plan  the  deficit  starts 
going  up  again,  not  down.  In  the  sixth 
year,  it  is  up  even  more.  In  the  seventh 
year,  it  is  up  even  more,  and  5  years 
after  the  first  5-year  plan,  it  is  higher 
than  when  we  began,  and  that  is  con- 
servative. My  guess  is  it  will  be  sub- 
stantially higher  because  many  of  the 
savings  that  are  projected  in  this  budg- 
et are  not  going  to  occur.  They  are  not 
fixed.  As  of  yet,  we  have  no  enforce- 
ment mechanism. 

So  you  can  say  to  your  constituent, 
you  are  much  more  astute  than  many 
of  us  were  2  weeks  ago,  for  it  was  cum- 
bersome and  difficult,  but  we  have  now 
agreed  with  you,  and  that  is  exactly 
why  there  is  no  entitlement  savings 
whatsoever  to  speak  of  that  are  perma- 
nent in  this  package. 

Mr.  GORTON.  If  the  Senator  will  fur- 
ther yield,  and  I  will  refer  to  the  chart 
which  he  now  has  posted.  The.  oh, 
roughly  one-fifth  of  that  circle  which  is 
colored  in  black  and  represents  defense 
reductions,  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  with  all  his  expertise  on  the 
budget,  have  any  idea  what  is  encom- 
passed in  those  defense  reductions?  Do 
we,  as  we  debate  here  as  Senators, 
know  what  this  means  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  number  of  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  the  kind  of  defense 
contracts  we  will  have?  Is  there  any  de- 
tail, any  understanding  at  all  as  to 
where  that  money  is  going  to  come 
from? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
we  kind  of  knew  what  the  $74  billion 
that  were  prescribed  by  President  Bush 
were.  I  guess  we  could  dig  that  up  and, 
in  all  honesty,  say  we  knew  that.  But 
when  you  add  to  that,  not  just  a  dou- 
bling of  that,  but  a  doubling  of  that 
plus  $50  billion  more  and  no  details,  it 
is  pretty  difficult  to  tell  the  American 
people,  the  military,  those  who  are 
worried  about  the  breaking  news  that 
is  occurring  now  about  the  Soviet 
Union,  about  all  the  problems  in  the 
world,  with  Ukraine  with  many,  many 
nuclear  weapons  and  they  do  not  know 
if  they  are  going  to  join  up  with  the 
nonproliferation  countries.  North 
Korea  behaving  like  they  are,  they  are 
on  all  out  alert,  there  is  no  way  to  tell 
those  people  who  are  interested  or  the 


magnificent  men  and  women  who  are 
in  uniform,  what  is  really  going  to  hap- 
pen. The  only  thing  we  have  heard  of 
late  are  base  closures.  Americans  will 
know  that  is  not  a  big  part  of  that.  Ten 
percent  of  this  whole  amount  would  be 
base  closures. 

Mr.  GORTON.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  un- 
likely to  be  that  large  amount. 

One  final  question  and  then  I  think 
the  Senator  owes  the  floor  back  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  This  Senator 
will  await  his  turn  and  hope  he  can 
speak  next.  One  last  question. 

The  distinguished  and  learned  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  referred 
to  this  Senator  in  his  opening  state- 
ment and  to  the  fact  this  Senator's 
State  includes  the  Boeing  Co.  which 
has  just  announced  reductions  in  its 
work  force  of  some  28,000  people,  affect- 
ing 28,000  families  primarily  in  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Kansas. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
knows,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  visited  the  Boeing  plant  in  Ev- 
erett, WA  just  a  relatively  few  weeks 
ago  with  a  message  of  hope  and  of  opti- 
mism and  of  support. 

I  wonder,  however,  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  been  able  to  puz- 
zle out  a  problem  which  this  Senator 
has  not  been  able  to  puzzle  out.  The 
President's  budget  plan  offers  to  the 
Boeing  Co.  higher  corporate  taxes  on 
its  earnings,  therefore  removing  cap- 
ital which  would  otherwise  be  used  to 
develop  a  new  generation  of  aircraft.  It 
offers  to  the  customers  of  the  Boeing 
Co.  huge  increases  in  their  fuel  taxes. 
This  increase  in  taxes  represents  $1  bil- 
lion of  additional  costs  to  an  industry 
which  is  already  losing  huge  amounts 
of  money.  And,  of  course,  because  of 
these  defense  cuts,  I  supix>se  this  budg- 
et plan  offers  to  the  Boeing  Co.  a  re- 
duction of  close  to  50  percent  in  its  de- 
fense contracts. 

Is  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  any 
better  able  than  this  Senator  is  to  fig- 
ure how  that  triple  whammy  will  re- 
store the  jobs  of  those  28,000  Boeing 
workers  who  are  about  to  be  laid  off? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
really  thank  the  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington  for  that  question 
and  with  the  answer  to  it,  I  will  wrap 
up  and  yield  the  floor  back  to  my 
friend. 

Frankly,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  think 
about  defense  conversion  because,  if 
anything,  the  President  has,  and  I  am 
sure  he  believes  this,  has  suggested  we 
are  going  to  ease  the  burden  and  create 
jobs  for  those  who  might  be  losing  jobs 
through  more  high  technology,  tar- 
geted high  technology  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  defense  conversion-type  ac- 
tivities that  use  the  dual-purpose  capa- 
bilities of  our  defense  research  to  cre- 
ate civilian  jobs. 

Madam  President,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  an  activist  in  many 
ways.  I  love  to  think  the  Government 
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can  do  things.  I  came  here  as  a  mayor 
and.  boy.  I  just  thought  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment could  do  almost  anything.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  the  only  way  to 
take  care  of  people  who  are  going  to  be 
hurt  by  the  defense  problems  in  this 
country  or  by  the  airline-type  prob- 
lems of  this  country,  the  only  way  to 
help  them  is  a  sustained  economic  re- 
covery with  low  inflation.  You  have  to 
have  a  recovery  to  put  those  people  to 
work.  You  have  to  have  a  sustained 
solid  growth  to  put  those  people  who 
are  worried  in  your  State  back  to 
work.  And  that  is  not  going  to  happen 
with  a  deficit  reduction  plan  that  is  es- 
sentially cutting  defense  and  taxing 
the  American  people,  including  middle- 
income  Americans,  modest-earning 
Americans  in  a  huge  way  and  busi- 
nesses in  ways  we  yet  do  not  under- 
stand. 

The  President  contends  that  the  low- 
ering of  the  long-term  interest  rates 
will  help  Boeing  and  put  their  people 
back  to  work.  I  assume  that  was  the 
answer  he  gave.  I  was  not  there,  but  I 
assume  that. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Frankly,  let  me  tell 
the  American  people,  that  is  a  wonder- 
ful event  occurring  in  our  economic 
history  and  I  would  hope  that  before 
we  finish,  people  will  talk  about  how 
good  it  is  that  long-term  interest  rates 
are  down.  Frankly,  it  is  absolutely  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  they  are  down 
because  of  what  we  are  talking  about 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  just 
seems  to  me  they  are  down  because 
there  is  a  huge  liquidity  among  Amer- 
ican savers.  They  want  to  get  their 
money  out  of  very  iow-interest-type 
things  into  higher  yielding  things,  and 
there  are  huge  amounts  of  money  being 
put  on  the  table  to  buy  up  long-term 
bonds  which  are  yielding  more  interest. 
And  the  demand  from  the  world  whose 
economies  are  diminishing  instead  of 
growing  is  almost  nil.  which  causes  the 
long-term  bonds  to  come  down  also. 

But  for  Boeing,  whose  balance  sheet  I 
look  at  every  now  and  then,  they  do 
not  borrow  money.  As  I  gather,  they  do 
not  borrow  money.  They  cannot  take 
the  risk  of  borrowing  money  because  of 
the  way  their  business  goes.  So  finally. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  do  any- 
thing for  them  or  people  like  them 
across  this  land. 

I  close  once  again  saying  to  Amer- 
ican people,  who  are  now  worried  be- 
cause they  understand  this  Btu  tax. 
this  energy  tax.  and  what  it  will  do.  be- 
cause they  might  understand  and  be- 
lieve we  are  not  cutting  domestic 
spending  but  only  asking  that  we  be 
taxed  more  and  American  people  pay 
more,  if  you  believe  that  you  sat  back 
and  did  not  write  to  us.  did  not  com- 
plain about  it,  did  not  put  your  em- 
ployees on  notice,  did  not  talk  to  those 
in  your  associations  because  the  train 
was  gone.  I  submit  to  you  that  you 
ought  to  be  heard.   You  ought   to  be 


heard  now  because  it  can  be  changed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
change  it  to  a  better  package,  not  this 
one. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  thank  the  chair- 
man for  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  man- 
ager. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  discussion 
and  statements  made  by  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  came  away 
a  little  confused.  First,  there  were 
complaints  that  there  were  not  enough 
cuts  in  the  President's  budget,  and 
then  there  were  complaints  that  there 
were  too  many  cuts  in  military  spend- 
ing, and  this  was  going  to  create  job 
losses. 

Now,  undoubtedly,  there  will  be  some 
job  loss  as  a  result  of  cuts  in  military 
spending.  But  what  is  the  alternative? 
Are  we  to  keep  on  spending  into  per- 
petuity for  military  purposes?  Are  we 
going  to  continue  to  raise  the  deficit, 
continue  to  borrow  money  to  build 
fighter  planes  and  tanks  and  aircraft 
carriers  that  produce  nothing  in  them- 
selves? Are  we  going  to  continue  to  pay 
vast  sums  of  money  to  employ  large 
military  formations  that  simply  are 
not  needed? 

It  appears  to  me  that  is  the  ultimate 
in  waste.  And  whether  you  are  borrow- 
ing money  to  build  a  school  or  whether 
you  are  borrowing  money  to  buy  an 
Abrams  M-lAl  tank,  you  are  still  rais- 
ing the  deficit. 

The  difference  is  that  that  school 
will  produce  citizens  who  are  educated 
and  who  will  be  productive  and  will 
produce  additional  wealth  and  eco- 
nomic growth  for  the  country. 

That  is  the  difference  between  an  in- 
vestment and  simply  an  expenditure. 
Any  reading  of  modern  American  his- 
tory would  reinforce  that  point. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Imme- 
diately following  World  War  II.  this 
country  had  a  debt  in  proportion  to 
gross  domestic  product  much  higher 
than  it  is  today,  and  rightfully  so;  we 
had  just  fought  and  waged  and  won  the 
greatest  war  in  the  history  of  the 
world— not  just  the  history  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  the  history  of  the  world. 

What  did  we  do?  We  turned  around 
first  and  made  some  investments 
abroad  in  Europe  to  try  to  build  and  re- 
build a  world  trade  system.  But  more 
importantly,  we  made  investments  in 
our  own  people  through  something 
called  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  And  for  the 
first  time,  the  Government  stated  as  a 
principle  that  those  men  and  women 
who  answered  the  call  to  duty  during 
this  great  war  shall  be  entitled  to  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  in  the  pursuit  of 
higher  education,  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
college  education. 

Young  men  and  young  women  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  utilizing  that  GI  bill 
of  rights,  obtained  a  college  education. 


And  in  most  cases  they  were  the  first 
members  of  their  families  ever  in  this 
country  to  secure  a  college  education. 
Because  of  the  education  of  these 
young  veterans  as  engineers,  as  busi- 
ness managers,  as  physicians,  as  ac- 
countants, as  lawyers — a  whole  host  of 
professionals — the  United  States  em- 
barked on  a  period  of  unprecedented 
economic  growth  in  the  years  of  the 
late  forties,  fifties,  and  sixties.  And 
many  observers  say  that  this  growth 
was  built  on  the  expertise  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  original  investment,  or 
the  original  investment  had  enhanced 
in  these  college  graduates  as  they 
moved  out  into  the  economy. 

That  is  the  difference  between  an  in- 
vestment and  an  expenditure.  I  submit 
that  it  does  not  make  sense  really  to 
continue  to  be  spending  vast  sums  of 
money  for  the  military  when  we  should 
be  turning  around  and  investing  some 
of  those  sums  first  in  our  own  people 
and  some  of  the  other  savings  in  deficit 
reduction.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Clinton  economic  proposal  does. 

Now,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  had  something  to  say  about  the 
question  of  cuts  in  the  military  spend- 
ing program.  And  it  says: 

In  the  lon^  run.  if  cuts  in  defense  spending 
are  used  to  either  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
or  fund  certain  carefully  chosen  Federal  in- 
vestments, these  cuts  could  lead  to  perma- 
nently higher  levels  of  income  than  would 
otherwise  occur. 

You  really  do  not  have  to  be  a  rocket 
scientist  to  understand  that  when  you 
buy  a  tank,  it  is  a  wasted  expenditure. 
Within  a  few  years,  that  thing  will  be 
obsolete.  It  requires  constant  mainte- 
nance, and  it  produces  nothing  by  way 
of  growth,  economic  produce.  It  is  per- 
haps an  insurance  policy,  but  that  is 
all.  An  investment  in  a  school  or  an  in- 
vestment in  a  machine  that  produces 
capital  goods,  or  an  investment  in  a 
factory,  all  of  those  things  produce 
things  for  long-term  growth. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  had  to  say.  Dr. 
Alan  Greenspan.  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  Dr. 
Greenspan  said: 

By  their  very  nature,  military  expendi- 
tures are  like  insurance.  It  is  an  endeavor  on 
our  part  to  protect  the  country  from  foreign 
foes. 

Dr.  Greenspan  continued: 

It  does  not.  however,  create  real  capital  as- 
sets, real  productive  assets  which  produce 
goods  and  services,  which  can  be  consumed 
directly  by  the  civilian  population  or  the 
population  as  a  whole. 

So.  Dr.  Greenspan  concluded,  and 
these  are  his  words: 

If  we  are  able  to  reduce  defense  expendi- 
tures and  employ  the  resources  in  the  pro- 
duction of  capital  goods  which  create  in- 
creased productivity,  increased  domestic 
technologies,  standards  of  living  as  perceived 
by  the  average  American  will  rise. 

Dr.  Greenspan  continued: 

It's  obvious  it  would  be  far  better  were  we 
to  employ  our  resources  for  the  production 
of  civilian  goods  rather  than  military  goods. 
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Now.  I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Alan 
Greenspan  on  everything.  Dr.  Green- 
span was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  by  President 
Reagan  and  reappointed  by  President 
Bush.  But  he  is  right  as  rain  about 
that.  And  I  think  any  economist  worth 
his  salt  will  agree. 

So  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly 
criticize  President  Clinton  for  reducing 
military  expenditures,  and  we  ought  to 
praise  him  for  reducing  these  military 
expenditures  and  utilizing  part  of  it  for 
deficit  reduction  and  part  of  these  ex- 
penditures for  investment  in  our  own 
people. 

I  said  earlier  that  we  do  have  a  seri- 
ous economic  problem.  The  President's 
modest  short-term  economic  stimulus 
is  followed  by  a  long-term  targeted  in- 
vestment strategy.  And  the  purpose  of 
our  domestic  investments  is  to  push 
the  economy  to  a  growth  level  that  is 
sufficiently  robust  to  sustain  the 
contractionary  force  of  a  long-term 
deficit-reduction  package. 

What  am  I  saying?  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  what  we  are  presenting  here  in 
the  Clinton  economic  budget  proposal 
is  the  largest  deficit-reduction  package 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Economists  will  tell  us  that  as  we  re- 
duce the  deficit  by  this  large  of  an 
amount  over  the  next  4  or  5  years  there 
is  a  danger  that  economic  contraction 
or  another  recession  will  set  in. 

The  Clinton  economic  plan  wisely 
recognizes  this.  This  economy  now  is 
struggling  to  get  up  to  speed,  to  start 
producing  the  jobs  that  other  recover- 
ies have  produced  in  times  past.  As  I 
said  earlier,  other  recoveries  by  this 
time  at  this  stage  would  have  produced 
4  million  jobs.  This  recovery  at  this 
stage  has  produced  less  than  I  million 
new  jobs. 

So  it  is  struggling.  It  is  not  there.  We 
run  a  danger  of  this  deficit-reduction 
package,  as  large  as  it  is,  having  a  very 
chilling  impact  on  this  recovery. 

So  what  does  the  President  propose? 
He  proposes  a  short-term  economic 
stimulus  to  put  a  tailwind  behind  this 
recovery,  to  get  it  off  the  ground,  to 
energize  it  so  it  can  get  to  an  altitude 
and  develop  a  velocity  so  that  it  will 
not  be  sunk  and  crash  down  again  be- 
cause of  the  contractionary  impact  of 
this  large  deficit-reduction  package. 

The  Clinton  economic  program  rec- 
ognizes that  for  years  we  have  invested 
neither  wisely  nor  well.  For  too  long 
this  Nation  has  subordinated  its  long- 
term  goals  to  short-term  interests. 
What  growth  we  showed  in  the  1980's 
was  borrowed  against  the  future.  The 
growth  of  the  1980's  was  paid  for  with 
staggering  levels  of  borrowing  from 
both  the  private  and  the  public  sector. 
I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  two  charts  that  I  have 
here.  The  first  shows  the  gross  public 
investment  as  a  percentage  of  gross  do- 
mestic product  in  1989.  Really,  this  is 
economist  jargon  for  saying  how  much 


of  our  Government  expenditures  were 
invested  in  things  that  would  improve 
our  economy  as  a  percentage  of  the 
overall  economy  compared  to  other 
countries. 

We  find  that  our  friends,  the  Japa- 
nese, were  investing  5  percent  of  their 
expenditures  in  investments  in  the 
economy  that  would  increase  their  pro- 
ductivity or  their  ability  to  compete, 
enhance  the  range  of  their  products, 
the  whole  host  of  things  that  you  need 
to  do  to  compete  in  a  modem  world 
and  elevate  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people. 

Italy  invested  at  3.5  percent;  France, 
3.2  percent;  Canada.  2.4  percent,  et 
cetera. 

Look  at  the  United  States.  The  last 
in  line.  We  were  actually  investing 
only  1.6  percent  of  our  GDP  in  invest- 
ments that  would  improve  our  ability 
to  compete  and  that  would  produce 
jobs,  the  lowest  of  all  of  the  so-called 
highly  developed,  industrialized  G-7 
countries. 

We  have  another  chart.  This  indi- 
cates the  public  and  private  invest- 
ment in  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams for  our  people.  This  is  a  means 
by  which  you  train  your  population, 
your  work  force,  so  that  they  can  fill 
the  demanding  jobs  of  a  high-tech- 
nology, highly  competitive  industri- 
alized economy. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Germans.  They 
were  devoting  2.4  percent  of  their  pub- 
lic and  private  investment  in  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  as  a  per- 
cent of  the  gross  domestic  product. 
Look  at  the  United  States — only  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent;  about  one-fourth  of 
what  the  Germans  were  investing. 

No  wonder  we  have  such  high  unem- 
ployment in  this  country;  no  wonder 
we  have  so  many  people  who  want  to 
work,  but  they  simply  do  not  have  the 
skills  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  work 
force  or  the  workplace  in  these  highly 
developed  economies  that  we  are  com- 
peting with. 

In  spite  of  these  startling  figures,  the 
investment  proposal  is  a  central  target 
of  those  who  oppose  the  President's 
package.  Some  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  even  challenged 
the  notion  that  a  Government  expendi- 
ture can  produce  positive  economic 
consequences  unless,  of  course,  the  ex- 
penditure happens  to  be  in  their  home 
State  or  unless  it  is  for  military  hard- 
ware or  military  spending  in  some  way. 
Otherwise,  they  say.  Government  ex- 
penditures just  cannot  produce  any 
positive  economic  consequences. 

Tell  that  to  the  older  citizens  now 
who  got  their  college  education 
through  the  GI  bill  of  rights  following 
the  Second  World  War.  Ask  them  if  a 
Government  expenditure  can  lead  to 
positive  economic  consequences,  and  I 
think  they  would  tell  you  it  certainly 
made  a  profound  difference  in  their 
ability  to  produce  economically. 

All  posturing  eiside,  there  is  really 
far  less  dispute  in  practice  than  there 


is  in  theory  about  Investment.  Just 
take  a  look  back  at  the  budgets  we  got 
from  President  Bush.  The  additions 
that  he  proposed  for  discretionary 
spending  are  surprisingly  familiar.  He 
proposed  additions  in  Head  Start. 
President  Bush  proposed  additions  in 
the  Women's,  Infants  and  Children's 
Feeding  Program.  He  proposed  addi- 
tions in  highway  spending.  He  proposed 
additions  in  the  home  program.  These 
are  additions  that  were  proposed  by 
President  George  Bush.  He  proposed 
additions  in  AIDS  prevention.  He  asked 
for  increased  spending  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

He  asked  for  increased  appropriations 
for  childhood  immunizations.  He  want- 
ed more  money  for  crime  prevention. 

Well,  what  about  the  so-called  tax  re- 
lief investments  that  are  in  the  Clinton 
package — many  of  the  same  ones  that 
George  Bush  was  asking  for,  such  as 
enterprise  zones,  community  develop- 
ment banks,  investment  tax  credits, 
targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  earned  income 
tax  credit,  research  and  exploration 
tax  credits. 
(Mr.  LEVIN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  SASSER.  So  if  you  just  looked  at 
the  list  of  the  programs  that  President 
Bush  wanted  funded  and  the  ones  that 
President  Clinton  wants  funded,  if  you 
looked  at  the  tax  proposals  or  invest- 
ment incentives  that  President  Bush 
wanted  funded,  and  the  ones  that 
President  Clinton  wants  funded,  they 
are  almost  identical.  You  cannot  tell 
one  party  from  another  by  the  set  of 
priorities. 

The  difference,  my  friends,  is  in  the 
magnitude.  The  plan  that  President 
Clinton  hais  proposed  is  more  than  just 
a  token  plan.  He  wants  more  than  just 
token  amounts.  He  wants  to  take  some 
of  these  military  savings  and  put  them 
seriously  into  these  initiatives  that 
will  restore  this  economy  of  ours. 

More  important.  President  Clinton 
pays  for  these  investments  by  cutting, 
as  I  said  earlier,  unnecessary  military 
spending.  Military  spending  has  simply 
been  untouchable  around  here  for 
years.  I  have  heard  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  some  on 
our  side,  talk  as  if  money  spent  for 
military  hardware  or  money  spent  in 
the  military  budget  did  not  count  in 
the  deficit  calculations.  That  was  just 
money  that  suddenly  appeared  as  if  by 
magic  from  somewhere.  No.  you  could 
not  reduce  that  one  cent  anywhere, 
even  though  we  embarked,  in  1981,  on 
the  largest  military  buildup  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  since  the  Korean 
war,  a  larger  military  buildup  than  we 
pursued  when  we  were  fighting  a  war  in 
Vietnam.  But,  no,  even  though  the  cold 
war  is  over,  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  say  we  cannot  touch  any  of  that 
spending. 

President  Clinton  does  not  buy  that. 
What  this  President  said  is  spending  is 
spending.  Borrowing  money  for  spend- 
ing is  borrowing  money  for  spending. 
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He  does  not  say  he  is  going  to  do  more 
spending.  What  President  Clinton  says 
is  he  is  going  to  spend  for  different 
things.  You  may  want  to  spend  for  a 
tank,  but  he  wants  to  spend  for  a 
schoolhouse.  You  may  want  to  spend 
for  an  aircraft  carrier.  Well,  he  wants 
to  spend  to  support  a  hospital.  You 
may  want  to  spend  for  a  fighter  air- 
plane. Well,  he  wants  to  spend  for  Head 
Start,  to  try  to  educate  young  children 
and  give  them  a  chance. 

This  President  has  finally  shaken 
this  Congress  and  this  country  out  of 
the  cold  war  mindset,  and  he  has  taken 
these  military  dollars  and  is  putting 
them  into  domestic  priorities.  It  is  not 
interesting  that  most  of  these  domestic 
priorities  have  been  validated  by  bipar- 
tisan support — supported  by  President 
Bush  and  many  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  just  that 
President  Clinton  supports  them  with 
enough  funding  to  really  make  them 
effective,  to  really  make  them  make  a 
difference. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  touch  on  every 
program  in  the  Presidents  plan,  but  I 
honestly  believe  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  hands-down  winner. 

I  am  not  alone.  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee,  the 
Fed  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan  said: 

It  is  a  serious  proposal.  lis  baseline  eco- 
nomic assumptions  are  plausible,  and  it  is  a 
detailed  program  by  program  set  of  rec- 
ommendations as  distinct  from  general 
goals. 

Is  that  not  interesting  coming  from 
Dr.  Alan  Greenspan,  a  Reagan  adminis- 
tration appointee?  He  has  validated 
this  Clinton  economic  plan.  He  says  it 
is  a  serious  proposal.  He  says  it  is  a 
plan  whose  economic  assumptions  are 
plausible.  It  is  a  detailed  program  by 
program  set  of  recommendations  as 
distinct  from  general  goals. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
following  the  speech  that  President 
Clinton  delivered  to  the  joint  session  of 
Congress — it  was  seen  by  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens  on  tele- 
vision—that the  bond  market  rallied 
and  the  yield  on  30-year  bonds  fell 
below  6.9  percent — the  lowest  yield  on 
30-year  bonds  since  being  issued  in  1977. 
That  is  confidence.  That  is  confidence 
on  the  part  of  hard-eyed  bond  traders, 
who  are  putting  their  money  where 
their  intellect  tells  them  it  ought  to 
go.  They  do  not  trade  on  emotion. 
They  do  not  trade  on  promises.  They 
trade  on  what  they  perceive  to  be  the 
reality  of  a  situation. 

That  is  confidence,  and  it  translates 
directly  into  investment,  and  it  trans- 
lates directly  into  jobs. 

For  years  now,  American  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury  have  been  going  abroad 
to  various  meetings  with  the  finance 
ministers  of  other  countries.  And  they 
have  been  asked  to  do  something  about 
what  our  allies  abroad  perceive  to  be  a 
fiscal  crisis  here  in  the  United  States — 
a   crisis   brought   on    by    lack    of  dis- 


cipline, lack  of  political  courage,  lack 
of  a  failure  to  face  the  reality  of  the 
day. 

We  all  remember  the  humiliation  of 
an  American  President  being  lectured 
in  Japan  about  the  need  for  us  to  do 
something  about  our  budget  deficit  and 
to  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order.  The 
humiliation  of  it.  And  we  have  seen  the 
United  States  become  the  largest  debt- 
or nation  in  the  world.  We  have  gone, 
in  10  years,  from  being  the  largest  cred- 
itor nation  to  the  largest  debtor  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

What  about  our  international  allies 
whose  economic  destiny  and  future  is 
tied  so  closely  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States?  What  do  they  say  about 
the  Clinton  plan? 

The  Japanese  and  the  Germans  are 
applauding  it.  They  are  saying  only 
good  things  about  it.  They  are  encour- 
aged. They  are  heartened. 

The  business  community  in  this 
country — and  I  have  talked  to  a  lot  of 
business  people  in  my  State,  many  of 
whom  did  not  vote  for  President  Clin- 
ton; in  fact  I  venture  to  say  maybe  the 
majority  of  them  did  not — but  they 
seem  very  inclined  to  give  this  pro- 
posal a  fair  chance. 

They  say  at  least  he  is  trying  to  do 
something,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  he 
is  asking  it  fairly  of  everybody.  And 
those  at  the  very  top.  the  very  top— 
and  we  all  know  some  of  them,  the  top 
1  percent,  they  say,  "Look,  you  know. 
I  do  not  want  to  pay  any  additional 
taxes,  but  I  will.  I  will  do  it,  if  it  will 
help  us  get  our  house  in  order  in  this 
country.  We  simply  cannot  continue 
down  the  road  we  have  been  on  for  the 
last  10  years  or  longer." 

And  even  some  of  the  hardest  con- 
stituency groups  here  who  you  would 
expect  to  oppose  it  are  ready  to  give  up 
a  little  bit  on  their  particular  interest. 
They  are  ready  to  give  up  something, 
because  they  think  that  this  proposal 
of  the  President  as  embodied  in  this 
budget  we  bring  to  the  floor  here  this 
evening  is  in  pursuit  of  the  general 
welfare  of  our  Nation  and  all  of  our 
citizens. 

So.  this  President.  President  Clinton, 
has  presented  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  with  a  credible  eco- 
nomic plan  that  contains  all  of  the  in- 
gredients for  deficit  reduction.  It  will 
reduce  the  deficit  by  over  $500  billion 
over  5  years  and  it  is  a  budget  that  pro- 
vides for  long-term  economic  growth 
and  for  a  short-term  stimulus  to  really 
energize  this  economy  and  get  us  into 
a  robust  recovery. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  report  that  last  Thursday 
night  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
stood  foursquare  behind  the  President. 
The  Clinton  budget  plan  reported  by 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  as  the 
1994  budget  resolution  is  the  most  deci- 
sive assault  launched  by  a  President 
against  America's  deficit  since  the  fis- 
cal crisis  began  in  the  1980'3. 


It  answers  the  American  people's  call 
for  an  end  to  gridlock  and  for  the  be- 
ginning of  constructive  change. 

As  you  can  see  in  this  chart  here,  the 
5-year  savings  in  this  budget  resolution 
amount  to  $502  billion.  Now  that  is 
compared  to  $473  billion  in  savings  in 
the  President's  original  plan  and  $406 
billion  in  the  reestimate  of  his  plan 
made  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice and  the  Joint  Tax  Committee. 

Deficit  reduction  in  1997  is  approxi- 
mately $140  billion.  And  the  President's 
proposal  will  bring  the  deficit  down 
from  $308  billion  in  1993  to  $187  billion 
in  1997. 

As  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic 
product,  and  that  is  the  figure  most 
used  by  economists,  deficits  between 
1993  and  1997  are  cut  in  half,  from  5  per- 
cent of  gross  domestic  product  in  1993 
to  2'/^  percent  by  1997.  Spending  reduc- 
tions total  $332  billion  over  5  years,  in- 
cluding cuts  in  military  spending  of 
$105  billion  off  the  budget  proposed  by 
President  Bush.  $85  billion  in  non- 
defense  discretionary  cuts,  $91  billion 
in  entitlement  and  mandatory  saving 
and  a  reduction  of  $55  billion  in  debt 
service. 

So,  any  way  you  slice  it  in  this  form 
this  budget  proposal  is  the  largest  defi- 
cit reduction  package  proposed  by  a 
President  with  revenues  changes  total- 
ing $295  billion  over  5  years. 

Now,  the  1994  budget  resolution,  as 
reported,  presents  the  President's  eco- 
nomic plan  modified  to  conform  with 
the  terms  of  the  Budget  Enforcement 
Act  of  1990,  and  specifically  what  I  am 
talking  about  is  the  resolution  meets 
the  discretionary  spending  caps  that 
were  put  into  law  by  the  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  in  1994  and  1995. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  recoups 
savings  lost  in  recent  reestimates  of 
the  President's  proposal  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation. 

The  1994  budget  resolution  contains 
enforcement  measures  to  ensure  as 
much  as  a  budget  resolution  can  that 
Congress  lives  up  to  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion that  is  embodied  in  it.  The  resolu- 
tion will  contain  reconciliation  in- 
structions which  will  force  committees 
to  come  up  with  changes  in  law  to 
achieve  $367  billion  in  deficit  reduction 
over  5  years.  In  addition,  the  resolution 
contains  provisions  extending  the  sys- 
tem of  discretionary  limits  as  they 
apply  to  budget  resolutions  for  fiscal 
years  1996  through  1998. 

Now,  none  of  the  initiatives  for  prior- 
ities in  President's  Clinton  plan  have 
been  eliminated.  Within  the  discre- 
tionary spending  totals  set  forth  in 
this  budget  resolution,  we  support  the 
goals  laid  out  in  the  President's  invest- 
ment proposals  in  the  category  entitled 
"Rebuilding  America,"  in  the  category 
entitled  "Lifelong  Learning,  "  in  the 
category  entitled  "Rewarding  Work," 
in  the  category  entitled  "Health  Care,  " 
and  in  the  category  entitled  "Private 


Sector  Incentives."  The  budget  resolu- 
tion simply  stretches  out  the  growth 
profiles  of  these  investment  initiatives 
and  allows  Congress  to  comply  with 
the  budget  enforcement  spending  caps. 
The  Clinton  plan  provided  a  total  of 
$473  billion  in  deficit  reduction,  as  I 
said  earlier,  over  5  years.  The  interven- 
ing CBO  scoring  of  the  pacJiage  showed 
a  loss  of  $67  billion  primarily  due  to 
various  technical  differences  between 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  because  the  two  scoring  authori- 
ties used  different  tax  models.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  reestimates  of  the  Presi- 
dents  economic  plan  add  only  $23  bil- 
lion to  the  5-year  deficit  totals,  one  of 
the  smallest  increases  ever  recorded. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  CBO 
projected  baseline  deficits  are  actually 
$44  billion  lower  than  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  over  the  5 
years  and  $29  billion  lower  in  1998.  In 
other  words,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  is  projecting  lower  deficits  in 
1998  than  0MB  is,  and  over  the  5-year 
period  they  are  projecting  deficits  that 
are  $44  billion  lower.  So,  OMB's  deficit 
projections  are  actually  more  conserv- 
ative than  those  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  that  are  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  more  conservative  of 
the  two  agencies. 

In  the  budget  resolution,  the  $67  bil- 
lion in  lost  savings  is  offset,  bringing 
the  unified  budget  down  to  $187  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1997,  and  reaching  the 
$140  billion  deficit  reduction  target  set 
by  President  Clinton  for  that  year. 

Under  the  resolution,  deficits,  as  a 
percent  of  gross  domestic  product,  will 
be  cut  in  half,  from  5  percent  in  1993,  as 
I  said,  to  2.5  percent  in  1997. 

As  my  colleagues  can  see,  this  is  the 
largest  deficit  reduction  package  ever 
proposed.  Let  me  just  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  this  chart,  enti- 
tled "Deficit  Reduction  in  Presidential 
Budgets,  1984  through  1994   " 

In  1984,  President  Reagan  had  a  defi- 
cit reduction  plan  for  $332  billion,  $115 
billion  the  next  year  and  $368  billion 
the  next  year,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

The  Clinton  package,  at  $502  billion, 
as  modified,  is  the  largest  deficit  re- 
duction package  that  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

I  might  say.  with  regard  to  these 
other  plans,  they  were  not  adopted  by 
the  Congress.  Many  of  these  plans,  also 
I  might  say.  for  the  most  part,  contain 
unrealistic  economic  assumptions. 

The  cuts  in  entitlement  programs  are 
also  bold,  providing  a  substantial 
downpayment  on  comprehensive  health 
care  reform. 

The  committee  recommends  revenue 
levels  of  $1,250.5  billion  in  1994  and 
$1,554.7  billion  in  1998.  The  rec- 
ommendations assume  revenue  in- 
creases of  $36.1  billion  in  1994  and  $295 
billion  over  the  5-year  period. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  reconciliation 
instructions,  the  tax-writing  commit- 


tees are  not  bound  to  adopt  any  par- 
ticular set  of  policy  options  to  achieve 
the  additional  revenues  specified  in 
this  budget  resolution.  In  fact,  the  tax- 
writing  committees  may  incorporate 
whatever  statutory  changes  they  de- 
sire, so  long  as  the  total  changes  meet 
the  reconciliation  instruction  set  forth 
in  the  resolution.  The  assumptions 
which  underlie  the  revenue  instruc- 
tions could  accommodate  the  proposals 
contained  in  the  President's  plan. 

Under  these  assumptions,  the  major- 
ity of  new  taxes  would  fall  on  upper  in- 
come taxpayers.  More  than  98  percent 
of  America's  families  will  have  no  in- 
crease in  their  income  tax  rates.  Only 
1.2  percent  at  the  very  top  are  going  to 
have  any  increase  in  their  income  tax 
rates. 

I  want  to  draw  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  another  chart  here,  which  indi- 
cates the  distribution  of  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue  package. 

You  will  note  that  64.2  percent  of  the 
increased  taxes  will  be  borne  by  those 
who  make  more  than  $200,000  a  year. 
More  than  73  percent  of  the  revenue  in- 
creases will  be  borne  by  those  families 
with  adjusted  incomes  in  excess  of 
$100,000  per  year.  People  at  the  top  1 
percent — and  for  a  family  of  four,  that 
is  an  income  of  more  than  $333,000  a 
year— would  pay  more  than  60  percent 
of  all  the  new  taxes. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  could  employ  any 
number  of  other  options  to  meet  this 
particular  instruction. 

For  example,  it  could  take  large  por- 
tions of  the  revenue  options  listed  in 
the  resolution  and  replace  them  with  a 
value  added  tax,  if  they  wished  to,  or  a 
consumption-based  tax. 

What  the  Budget  Committee  sends  to 
the  Finance  Committee  is  simply  a 
number.  The  Finance  Committee  will 
work  their  will  on  that  number  and 
may  fill  that  revenue  number  in  any 
way  the  Finance  Committee  and  its 
distinguished  chairman.  Senator  MOY- 
NIHAN  of  New  York,  see  fit  to  fill  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion reconciled  in  the  other  authoriz- 
ing committees.  These  are  broad  bind- 
ing aggregates.  They  do  not  dictate 
specific  policy  alternatives.  Though 
the  totals  conform  with  the  President's 
plan,  they  permit  the  committees  of  ju- 
risdiction to  find  the  savings  dictated 
by  the  resolution's  totals  in  whatever 
way  they  choose. 

Finally,  the  form  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution provides  maximum  enforcement 
of  the  savings  dictated  by  the  resolu- 
tion's totals,  and  it  ensures  honesty. 

Senators  who  spent  the  most  time  re- 
viewing budget  resolution  form  in  the 
past  will  be  pleased  to  note  that  it  con- 
tinues to  include  many  of  the  improve- 
ments for  which  they  have  fought  over 
the  years.  For  one,  only  on-budget 
numbers  appear  in  the  resolution.  The 
Social  Security  trust  fund  is  not  used 
to  mask  the  size  of  the  deficit.  It  has 


two  provisions  similar  to  those  in  last 
year's  resolution  to  ensure  enforce- 
ment. Counting  asset  sales  as  deficit 
reduction  is  prohibited.  And  using  the 
same  language  as  enacted  the  Social 
Security  firewall,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico,  is  reinforced. 

I  know  he  has  been  very  interested 
and  concerned  about  that. 

The  resolution  calls  on  Congress  to 
enact,  during  this  session,  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  for  those  purposes 
that  only  statute  may  constitutionally 
include. 

The  resolution  contains  sense-of-the- 
Senate  language  calling  for  the  Con- 
gress to  limit  debt  increases  to  those 
contemplated  in  the  budget  resolution. 
The  language  draws  heavily  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN],  embodied  in  S.  225. 
Taken  together,  these  provisions 
make  the  most  enforceable  budget  res- 
olution in  the  history  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  presented  a 
budget  plan,  a  budget  proposal.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  came  before  the  Congress 
and  presented  his  proposal  in  a  joint 
session  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people.  The  polls  indicate 
that  the  American  people,  by  over  a  2 
to  1  margin,  want  to  give  the  Clinton 
proposal  a  chance.  They  have  high 
hopes  for  it.  They  know  that  it  rep- 
resents change.  They  know  it  calls  for 
shared  sacrifice.  But  they  know  things 
have  to  change. 

They  know  we  cannot  continue  as  we 
have  been  going.  We  cannot  continue 
to  follow  the  borrow-and-spend  policies 
of  the  past  12  years.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  stand  aside  and  watch  as  our 
jobs  leave  this  country  and  go  abroad. 
We  cannot  stand  aside  and  watch  as 
our  cities  deteriorate,  and  as  block 
after  block  after  block  in  many  of  the 
major  urban  areas  is  abandoned,  lit- 
erally, to  criminal  elements. 

They  know  we  have  a  problem  in  the 
education  of  our  young  people.  Their 
education  is  not  measuring  up  to  the 
education  that  our  trading  partners 
and  trading  adversaries  are  giving 
their  children  in  other  countries  in  this 
world.  The  American  people  know 
there  is  something  wrong  when  people 
who  want  to  work  cannot  find  a  job. 
And  they  know  there  is  something 
wrong  when  people  have  worked  for 
decades  for  a  blue  chip  company  and 
come  in  one  morning  to  find  that  they 
are  greeted  with  a  pink  slip  and  the 
new  they  are  laid  off  and  they  have  no 
probability  of  being  called  back  to 
work. 

So  they  know  we  need  change.  The 
American  people  voted  for  a  change  in 
November.  They  are  aware  that  this 
budget  proposal  calls  for  sacrifice.  But 
it  does  mean  constructive  change.  It 
calls  for  long-term  investment  in  the 
future  of  this  country.     * 

For  those  who  disapprove  of  this  pro- 
gram   and    this    budget    proposal    and 
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budget  plan— and  that  is  their  preroga- 
tive—I  simply  call  upon  them  to  say: 
Where  is  your  plan?  What  are  your  pro- 
posals? Do  you  wish  to  continue  down 
the  same  path  that  we  have  been  going 
down  for  the  past  12  years?  If  you  want 
to  criticize  this  President's  plan,  you 
can  do  it.  If  you  want  to  tear  it  apart, 
that  is  your  prerogative.  But  if  you  are 
going  to  do  it.  you  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  tell  the  American  people  what  is 
the  alternative.  What  is  your  proposal? 

Many  years  ago.  a  distinguished  old 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Sam  Raybum. 
was  quoted  as  having  said— and  I  do  not 
know  if  he  said  it  or  not,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  he  did— "Any  darn  fool 
can  tear  down  a  barn.  But  it  takes  a 
skilled  craftsman  to  build  one." 

This  young  President  of  ours  has 
built  a  budget.  He  has  built  an  eco- 
nomic plan.  He  is  calling  for  adoption 
of  this  plan  that  will  change  this  coun- 
try for  the  better.  And  the  people  have 
said  that  they  want  change. 

Now  it  is  time  for  us  in  this  body  to 
stop  picking  it  apart,  piece  by  piece. 
Yes,  we  can  criticize  it,  and  that  is 
healthy.  We  ought  to  be  critical  of  it. 
But  if  you  want  to  criticize  it  piece  by 
piece,  then  we  ought  to  have  a  proposal 
to  replace  it  piece  by  piece,  also. 

The  resolution.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
hibits the  consideration  of  direct 
spending  or  receipt  legislation  that 
would  decrease  the  pay-as-you-go  sur- 
plus that  the  reconciliation  bill  would 
create. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  make  an  in- 
quiry of  the  Chairman? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Of  course,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  inquiry. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  how  much  time  the  chairman 
has  used  of  his  I'/b  hours  tonight,  but  I 
have  Senator  Gorton  and  one  other 
Senator  who  have  been  waiting.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  might  give  them, 
through  me.  some  indication  of  when 
their  time  might  come  up  here  on  the 
floor? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do 
so.  I  will  yield  the  floor  for  that  pur- 
pose in  another  2  or  3  minutes. 

And,  may  I  ask  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  how  long  he  and  his  colleagues 
are  wishing  to  go  on  this  evening  on 
their  side? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. How  much  time  has  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  used  33  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  how  much  time 
has  the  Chairman  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty- 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  are  not  distin- 
guishing there  what  we  used  it  from.  It 
is  just  that  is  an  amount  of  time  we 
have  each  used. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  total  amount  of  time  each  side  has 
used,  and  does  not  distinguish  the 
source. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  Senator 
Sasser  said  his  side  wanted  to  use  an 
hour  and  a  half  tonight. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Approximately. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  we  would  try  to 
use  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  that  would 
be  3  full  hours  off  of  the  resolution. 

How  close  is  the  Senator  to  an  hour 
and  a  half? 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  have  used  85  min- 
utes. That  means  we  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  Senator  Gor- 
ton would  use  15  and  Senator  Bennett 
15  and  Senator  Bond.  We  probably  can 
get  by  tonight  with  40  minutes  added 
to  the  33;  something  less  than  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

I  do  not  want  to  ask  consent  for  that 
yet  or  yield  back,  but  that  is  what  we 
will  shoot  for. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  have  taken  up  more 
than  my  share  of  the  time  this  evening. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  who  I  see  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

I  have  just  spoken  with  Senator  Do- 
MENici,  following  my  having  just  been 
advised  that  earlier  this  evening,  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  floor.  Senator  Do- 
MENici  indicated— speaking  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  several  of  his  Republican 
colleagues — that  there  would  be  no 
agreement  to  yield  back  time  on  the 
budget  resolution,  and  no  agreement  to 
stack  votes.  That  is.  of  course,  entirely 
within  the  right  of  the  manager  and 
other  colleagues. 

But  in  light  of  that,  I  felt  it  essential 
to  notify  Senators  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time — and  this  is  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time  for  me,  having  just  learned 
of  this — that  the  previous  Senate 
schedule  for  this  legislative  period 
which  I  distributed  some  weeks  ago. 
which  indicated  that  there  would  be  no 
votes  after  3  p.m..  on  Friday,  and  no 
votes  on  next  Monday,  was  based  upon 
the  customary  practice  which  we  have 
followed  in  the  Senate  in  the  5  years 
that  I  have  been  majority  leader  of  at- 
tempting to  work  out  scheduling  and 
the  stacking  of  votes  in  a  way  that  ac- 
commodates as  many  Senators  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  will  be  readily  obvious  to  every 
Senator  that  if  we  are  not  able  to  en- 
gage in  that  practice  for  whatever  rea- 
son— and  as  I  stated  earlier,  that  may 
be  an  entirely  valid  reason — that  the 
schedule  which  I  set  forth  cannot  be 
maintained.  Since  the  premise  upon 
which  the  schedule  was  based  no  longer 
exists,  the  schedule  itself  cannot  be 
maintained. 

Therefore.  Senators  should  be  aware, 
and  be  prepared  for  votes  on  this  Fri- 
day after  3  p.m.,  if  necessary,  and  into 
the  evening;  and  for  a  full  session,  with 
votes,  if  necessary,  on  Monday. 

The  budget  resolution  is  very  impor- 
tant business.  And  on  that  point.  Sen- 


ator DOMENICI  and  I  are   in  complete 
agreement. 

Again,  I  recognize  that  the  announce- 
ment that  he  has  made  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  other  Republican  Senators 
is  entirely  appropriate  within  the  rules 
and  within  his  rights.  But  if  that  is  to 
be  the  case,  then  everyone  must  under- 
stand the  consequences  of  that  practice 
will  be  that  we  will  simply  have  to  be 
in  session  for  full  days,  5  days  a  week. 
And  Senators  will  have  to  adjust  their 
schedules  accordingly. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  indicated,  prior 
to  my  making  this  statement  on  the 
floor,  to  Senator  DOMENICI,  that  I 
would  make  this  statement.  And  I  now 
take  occasion  to  yield,  to  invite  any 
comment.  If  I  have  in  any  way  inad- 
vertently misstated  his  prior  remarks, 
I  request  that  he  correct  me  and  make 
any  comment  he  wishes  to  make  at 
this  Lime. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
met  just  qualify  it  this  way.  I  do  not 
recall  being  in  a  situation  where  we 
have  a  time  limitation  like  we  do  on 
this  bill.  In  other  words,  if  it  was 
equally  divided,  for  all  Republican  ef- 
forts, we  would  not  have  more  than  25 
hours  if  that  turned  out  to  be  equally 
divided.  And  if  we  really  held  to  the 
schedule  that  the  majority  leader  had 
announced  a  long  time  ago.  none  of  us 
could  have  guessed  that  a  budget  reso- 
lution would  come  up  tonight,  with  a 
Friday  only  until  3  suggestion;  that 
that  be  the  voting  deadline.  And  then 
nothing  on  Monday,  but  be  in  session. 
None  of  us  could  have  guessed  that 
would  be  the  situation. 

There  is  a  very,  very  dedicated  group 
of  Senators  on  our  side — not  one.  not 
two.  but  many — who  have  worked  very, 
very  hard  to  understand  this  budget 
resolution,  and  they  want  to  be  heard. 
I  think  my  good  friend  from  Maine  has 
great  respect  for  that.  That  is  the  in- 
stitution. We  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  filibuster.  For  anybody  wondering 
whether  this  is  gridlock,  it  is  not 
gridlock.  This  is  a  very  time-con- 
strained operation  from  the  beginning. 

I  will  nonetheless  say  to  the  Senators 
who  are  listening  to  our  distinguished 
leader,  we  are  not  in  stone  on  this  situ- 
ation. We  have  a  conference  tomorrow 
at  10:30  of  all  the  Republican  Senators. 
It  will  not  be  called  for  just  this  issue, 
but  we  will  raise  it  and  we  will  do  our 
very  best. 

This  Senator  has  been  here  long 
enough  to  know  I  want  to  be  accommo- 
dating. There  are  two  accommodations 
here:  One  is  to  Senators  who  made 
some  plans  and  relying  on  our  distin- 
guished leader's  good  letter,  trying  to 
give  us  suggestions  for  time  availabil- 
ity for  work  at  home. 

The  other  conflict  is  I  am  going  to 
try  to  accommodate  to  the  Republican 
Senators,  and  I  gather  Senator  Sasser 
has  some  Democratic  Senators  who 
want  to  offer  amendments.  It  could 
well   be   they   do   not   have   the   same 


problem  on  stacking.  We  might  ask 
that  later  on;  I  am  not  suggesting  to- 
night. 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  do  have  Democratic 
Senators  who  wish  to  offer  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  know  what  their  views 
would  be  on  stacking.  I  am  confident 
they  would  follow  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  leader  in  that  matter,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  All  I  am  saying  is  we 
are  not  concluding  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader— we  are  not  on 
our  side — that  his  suggestion  regarding 
voting  is  over  and  done  with  and  we  are 
on  another  schedule.  But  tomorrow,  as 
early  as  possible,  we  will  get  back  to- 
gether, if  that  is  satisfactory.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  quite  right,  of 
course.  No  one  of  us  could  have  known 
when  we  were  going  to  begin  this  budg- 
et resolution.  That  depended  on  when 
we  completed  action  on  the  previous 
measure  and,  as  all  Senators  know,  it 
is  probably  still  a  mystery  to  the 
American  people  that  we  know  when 
we  can  begin  a  bill  in  the  Senate  but 
we  can  never  know  when  we  are  going 
to  end  it  because  of  the  peculiar  rules 
of  the  Senate.  There  was  no  way  any  of 
us— Senator  Domenici,  Senator  Sasser, 
myself  or  anyone  else — could  have 
known  when  we  were  going  to  finish 
the  bill  this  afternoon:  indeed,  that  did 
not  become  clear  until  we  reached  an 
agreement  on  it  just  a  short  time  be- 
fore it  was,  in  fact,  completed. 

I  merely  wanted  to  give  Senators  as 
much  notice  as  possible  because,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  full  schedule  of 
votes  on  Friday  and  on  Monday,  it  will 
undoubtedly  cause  Senators  to  have  to 
change  their  schedules,  and  they  have 
to  begin  now  at  this  moment  to  think 
about  that  and  how  that  can  be  accom- 
plished, if  possible. 

I  welcome  the  further  discussions 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  indicated  will  occur  tomorrow  and. 
as  usual,  I  will  discuss  the  matter  with 
Senator  Dole.  Just  so  Senator  Domen- 
ici can  be  aware,  as  is  my  practice  with 
respect  to  all  scheduling  matters,  I  no- 
tified Senator  Dole  by  telephone  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  floor  to  make  a 
statement  that  I  was  going  to  do  so  and 
the  reasons  for  it,  that  is,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  it.  He  is  aware 
of  this,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  be  meet- 
ing again  tomorrow  to  work  on  it.  I 
suspect  there  will  be  many  amend- 
ments on  both  sides  and  a  lot  of  votes, 
and  we  will  try  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
accommodates  the  legitimate  interests 
of  those  Senators  who  want  to  be  heard 
on  an  important  matter. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  usual  practice 
with  the  budget  resolution.  Under  our 
rules,  it  is  limited  to  50  hours.  That  has 
been  the  case  for  at  least  the  13  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  So  we  have 
been  through  this  before  on  many  occa- 


sions, and  everyone  has  to  try  to  ac- 
commodate to  that  circumstance. 

We  will  do  the  best  we  can.  But  now 
Senators  are  on  notice  and  should  be 
aware  that  the  previously  announced 
schedule  with  respect  to  votes  on  Fri- 
day of  this  week  and  Monday  of  next 
week  may  have  to  be  changed  to  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  we  may  have  to  be  here  all 
day  Friday  and  all  day  Monday  and 
voting  should  that  become  necessary. 
But  I  look  forward  to  further  discus- 
sions with  the  Senator  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  coopera- 
tion. 
Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  to  my  friend  from  Maine, 
Senator  Dole  told  me  prior  to  my  col- 
loquy with  you  that  he  heard  from  you. 
He  then  talked  with  me  a  little  bit 
about  what  this  meant.  We  agreed  we 
would  be  talking  tomorrow  in  the 
party  conference.  We  will  get  back  to 
you  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Could  I  ask,  Mr.  Presidentr— I  did  not 
intend  to  keep  the  Senate  beyond  a 
maximum  hour  and  a  half  on  the  ma- 
jority side  and  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
our  side — where  are  we?  How  much 
time  has  the  majority  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority has  used  1  hour  and  42  minutes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  are  not  going  to 
use  even  our  1  hour  and  a  half,  I  do  not 
think.  Senator  Gorton  wanted  to  go 
next.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
make  two  points  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator Sasser,  has  indicated  that  this  is 
the  largest  deficit-reduction  package 
to  come  before  the  Senate  that  has 
been  suggested  by  a  President.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  is  technically  correct, 
but  I  think,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  is 
not  correct  because,  believe  it  or  not, 
the  deficit-reduction  package  offered 
by  the  economic  summit  that  we  had 
between  bipartisan  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  President  Bush's 
staff  was  larger  than  502.  It  was  about 
510. 

But  the  interesting  thing  about  it,  so 
that  everybody  will  understand,  is  this 
proposal  has  the  largest  tax  increase  to 
get  to  the  deficit  reduction  that  we 
have  ever  had.  That  package  was  criti- 
cized immensely  by  having  too  much 
by  way  of  cigarette  taxes  and  other 
things.  It  was  $160  billion  in  taxes.  It 
pales  in  terms  of  this  one.  So  I  just 
wanted  to  make  the  point  that  it  does 
not  do  as  much  on  the  cut  side,  cutting 
the  growing  Government,  but  it  sure 
does  a  lot  more  on  the  tax  side. 

Having  made  that  point,  I  ask  my 

friend    from    Washington,    how    much 

time  he  would  like  to  use. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Roughly  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  15  minutes  off 

my  time  on  the  economic  evaluation 


side  of  the  mandates  to  our  friend  from 
Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  1992 
election  campaign  was  hotly  and  vigor- 
ously contested  among  not  two  but 
three  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
Each  of  them  dealt  in  his  own  way  with 
the  concerns  of  the  American  people 
about  economic  opportunity  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Each  offered  a  formula 
which  he  stated  would  return  this  Na- 
tion to  a  path  of  economic  growth  and 
opportunity.  Each  of  them  promised  an 
approach  which  would  deal  with  crush- 
ing budget  deficits  which  are  penaliz- 
ing not  only  the  present  generation  but 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren. 

Bill  Clinton,  the  Governor  of  Arkan- 
sas, won  that  election,  not  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  nevertheless  deci- 
sively in  a  three-candidate  race.  And 
within  a  very  short  period  of  time  after 
the  election  was  over,  he  carried  the 
hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  almost  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  tend  in  a  very  gratifying  fashion 
to  unite  behind  a  new  President  after 
that  new  Presidents  election  and  to  in- 
vest in  him  our  hopes  and  our  aspira- 
tions. We  did  so  with  Bill  Clinton.  He 
thus  became  the  beneficiary  of  an  op- 
portunity which  happens  only  rarely  in 
American  history.  It  happens  only 
when  we  have  a  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent who  represents  a  change  in  party 
and  a  change  in  direction.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  certainly  asked 
for  that  change  in  direction.  That  op- 
portunity, it  seems  to  this  Senator,  is 
relatively  rare  and  is  equally  fragile. 
President  Clinton  had  the  opportunity 
to  provide  a  decisive  and  affirmative 
change  were  he  to  present  a  budget  for 
a  single  year  and  for  a  5-year  period 
which  would  reach  two  goals;  One, 
sharp  reductions  looking  toward  the 
elimination  by  the  end  of  the  century 
of  a  budget  deficit  which  has  so 
plagued  the  people  of  the  United  Sta^tes 
and,  second,  a  budget  which  would  en- 
courage the  creation  of  jobs  and  re- 
newal of  the  private  sector  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

That  is  not  likely  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity available  to  President  Clinton 
in  the  second,  or  third,  or  fourth  year 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  the  opportunity  now  because  he  is 
perceived  to  be  the  agent  of  change  and 
because  he  has  significant  majorities  of 
members  of  his  own  party  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  support  for  the  President 
for  his  budget  was  quite  evident  in  the 
long,  impassioned,  and  eloquent  de- 
fense of  this  budget  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

This  Senator  spoke  during  the  entire 
transition  of  the  opportunities  which 
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President  Clinton  had  to  reach  these 
twin  goals  of  greatly  reduced  budget 
deficits  and  of  economic  opportunity. 

This  Senator  felt,  and  said  publicly 
that  he  felt,  the  President  had  only  2 
or  3  months  in  which  to  set  out  a  budg- 
et and  to  make  the  very  difficult 
choices  to  reach  that  goal. 

This  Senator  hoped  that  he  would  be 
able  to  support  an  approach  which 
would  reach  those  two  goals.  Early  on 
the  budget  as  outlined  by  the  President 
elect  and  his  budget  director  designee 
called  for  $2  or  S3  of  tax  costs  for  every 
dollar  in  increased  taxes,  a  goal  which 
the  American  people  felt  perfectly  ap- 
propriate and,  I  think,  perfectly  attain- 
able. 

This  Senator,  therefore,  deeply  re- 
grets having  to  speak  this  evening  in 
such  firm  opposition  to  a  budget  reso- 
lution which  falls  so  far  from  that  goal. 
So  far  from  that  goal  that  at  best,  at 
the  very  best,  no  matter  how  one 
counts  it,  this  budget  calls  for  S3  in 
new  taxes  for  every  dollar  in  reduced 
spending,  and  probably,  honestly  stat- 
ed, an  even  greater  disparity  in  favor  of 
new  taxes. 

This  is  the  great  difficulty  with  this 
budget.  If  one  accepts  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  this  budget,  Mr. 
President,  it  will  not  permanently  or 
significantly  reduce  the  budget  deficit 
of  the  United  States. 

This  chart,  which  was  prepared  for 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  shows  the  budget  deficit  if 
this  budget  is  passed  in  its  entirety  by 
the  projections  of  our  own  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  over  the  course  of 
the  next  decade.  It  does  dip;  it  never 
gets  really  below  $200  billion  a  year, 
and  then  it  soars  back  up  to  a  point  at 
which  it  is  much  higher  than  it  is 
today,  in  spite  of  all  of  the  new  taxes 
in  this  budget  and  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
reductions  in  spending  on  national  de- 
fense. 

Why  is  that  true,  Mr.  President?  It  is 
true  for  reasons  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  already  outlined. 
This  chart  shows  $295  billion  in  the 
course  of  the  next  5  years  in  net  new 
tax  increases.  The  gross  increases  are 
much  higher  than  that  but  are  reduced 
somewhat  by  special  tax  privileges  for 
certain  privileged  communities  in  the 
United  States. 

But  with  respect  to  domestic  spend- 
ing, the  only  portion  of  our  budget 
which  has  been  growing  over  the  course 
of  the  last  several  years,  the  total  5- 
year  reduction  is  a  tiny  $7  billion.  And 
then  the  very  programs  put  in  motion 
by  this  President,  or  uncontrolled  by 
this  President,  will  cause  that  figure  to 
zoom  upward  once  again. 

Now,  this  is  what  is  going  to  take 
place,  Mr.  President,  if  every  assump- 
tion in  this  budget  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, if  it  includes  no  smoke  and  mir- 
rors whatsoever.  We  have  not  really  de- 
bated the  assumptions  of  the  budget  to 
a   considerable    degree.    But   it   seems 


highly  doubtful  to  this  Senator,  and  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
and  I  think  to  most  people  outside  of 
this  Chamber,  that  these  assumptions 
are  in  fact  correct.  These  assumptions 
call  for  the  lowest  sustained  interest 
rates  literally  in  a  generation  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  in  spite  of 
higher  taxes  and  in  spite  of  higher 
spending. 

These  assumptions  include  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  improved  tax 
collections  and  management  effi- 
ciencies which  were  hooted  at,  with 
some  validity,  but  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  when  similar  figures 
appeared  in  budgets  proposed  by  Presi- 
dents Reagan  and  Bush. 

This  budget  assumes  that  no  one  will 
change  his  or  her  habits  in  spite  of 
huge  changes  in  our  tax  laws.  They  as- 
sume that  every  person  who  presently 
is  in.  roughly,  a  30-percent  tax  bracket 
will  work  just  as  hard,  will  earn  just  as 
much  money,  and  will  not  seek  any 
more  tax  shelters  when  their  income 
taxes  are  increased  by  as  much  £is  25 
percent  over  what  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

Economists  outside  of  this  body  like 
Martin  Feldstein,  for  example,  have  es- 
timated that  personal  habits  will 
change  so  profoundly  among  that  1  or  2 
percent  of  the  population  whose  taxes 
are  going  to  be  greatly  increased  that 
these  great  increases  in  taxes  will  not 
result  in  as  much  as  25  percent  of  the 
revenues  assumed  in  this  budget. 

The  same  argument  assumes  some- 
how or  another  that  all  of  these  taxes 
will  simply  come  out  of  consumption. 
But,  in  fact  the  great  bulk  of  those  who 
will  be  subjected  to  these  greatly  in- 
creased taxes  are  private  entre- 
preneurs, owners  of  relatively  small-  or 
medium-sized  businesses  organized  as 
sole  proprietorships  or  partnerships  or 
subchapter  S  corporations.  These  new 
taxes  will  come  directly  out  of  the 
money  which  the  owners  of  these  busi- 
nesses do  not  spend  on  personal  con- 
sumption but  reinvest  in  those  busi- 
nesses in  making  them  more  efficient 
and  in  providing  the  very  job  opportu- 
nities which  we  sought  during  the 
course  of  the  campaign  in  1992  and  seek 
at  the  present  time. 

It  is  for  precisely  that  reason  the 
outside  newsletter  from  a  major  bro- 
kerage firm,  which  I  shared  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  earlier,  said 
this,  and  I  repeat  it  once  again. 

The  numbers  that  underlie  this  budget  pro- 
posal don't  stack  up.  If  enacted,  the  result  is 
likely  to  be  less  growth,  higher  taxes,  moi-e 
Government  spending,  and  a  higher  budget 
deficit  than  would  otherwise  occur. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  this  budget  is 
presented  as  something  new  and  bril- 
liantly different  in  one  breath,  and  in 
another  breath  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  more  of  the  same.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  was  at  great  pains 
to  say  that  the  domestic  programs 
which  are  proposed  for  very  significant 


increases  here  were  the  subject  of  in- 
creases in  the  Bush  administration— 
the  same  programs. 

Yes,  this  budget  is,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  more  of  the 
same.  It  is  precisely  more  of  the  same 
of  what  we  got  in  1990  when  we  were 
given  a  budget  agreement,  which  in- 
creased taxes,  though  far  more  mod- 
estly than  does  this  budget,  promised 
spending  cuts  in  the  by  and  by,  but  in- 
creased many  of  the  same  programs 
which  will  be  increased  by  this  budget. 

Now,  what  was  the  result  of  that  1990 
agreement?  Certainly  it  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bush  Presidency;  the 
fact  that  his  campaign  promises  had 
been  so  violated.  What  also  followed 
the  budget  agreement  was  succeeded  by 
a  recession,  not  an  increase  in  growth 
and  in  economic  opportunity  in  this 
country. 

And  why,  when  less  than  3  years  ago 
increased  taxes  and  promises  of  spend- 
ing cuts  resulted  in  a  recession  should 
the  American  people  expect  economic 
growth  from  a  program  which  increases 
taxes  to  a  far  greater  degree,  increases 
the  same  domestic  spending  programs 
which  were  increased  before  in  1990, 
and  promises  that  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year  there  will  be  some  reductions  in 
domestic  spending.  Why  should  the 
American  public  expect  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect  that  it  had  in  1990  is,  I 
may  say,  Mr.  President,  to  understate 
it,  not  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
proponents  of  this  budget. 

In  fact,  to  get  to  the  budget  deficit 
number  they  have  reached,  they  have 
had  to  credit  themselves  with  almost 
one-tenth  of  that  $500  billion  which  was 
a  part  of  the  1990  agreement  and  is  the 
law  of  the  land  right  now.  That,  Mr. 
President,  is  not  honestly  in  budgeting. 

We  have  a  President  who  is  a  bril- 
liant communicator  and  speaker  and 
has  gained  widespread  trust  from  the 
American  people. 

He  is  an  activist  leader.  He  is  the  re- 
pository of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  American  people.  He  is  a  student  of 
Government  policies  and  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  ability  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  make  better 
economic  choices  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  than  the  private  sector 
and  individuals  in  this  country. 

That  is  a  touching  faith.  It  is  re- 
flected in  some  of  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
who  compared  us  unfavorably  to, 
among  other  economies  of,  Italy, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Can- 
ada, each  of  which  has  in  common  with 
President  Clinton  a  government  which 
believes  that  it  knows  better  than  its 
own  private  sector.  Each  of  these  coun- 
tries has  higher  unemployment  than 
does  the  United  States  and  a  lower 
growth  rate  than  does  the  United 
States.  That  faith  in  Government  is 
particularly  touching  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  those  countries  with 
highly    activist    governments,    not    to 


mention  the  collapsed  economies  of 
Eastern  Europe  itself. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  budget  is  a 
budget  for  higher  taxes,  less  defense 
spending,  and  what  amounts  to  a  great- 
er degree  of  spending  on  the  domestic 
purposes  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  what  the  people 
of  the  United  States  thought  they  were 
getting  in  November.  It  is  not  what 
they  believed  that  they  were  told  as  re- 
cently as  February.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  want  lower  spending, 
and  they  specifically  want  lower  spend- 
ing not  only  in  defense,  but  in  many  of 
the  domestic  purposes  of  Government, 
and  they  are  not  getting  it. 

In  these  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  go  into  the  ter- 
ribly negative  impact  of  several  of  the 
specifics  of  this  budget,  the  injustice  of 
the  tax  on  Social  Security  recipients, 
the  destructive  nature  of  the  waterway 
user  fees,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent 
energy  taxes  on  the  very  productive  ca- 
pacities of  America  itself. 

We  will  go  into  these  during  the 
course  of  our  amendments.  There  will 
be  a  clear  alternative  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  others 
on  this  side.  We  will  call  for  lower 
taxes,  lower  domestic  spending,  and 
more  trust  in  the  private  sector  of  this 
economy,  because  it  is  that  private  sec- 
tor which  will  be  the  engine  of  prosper- 
ity, not  the  budget  which  is  presented 
to  us  here  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  before 

1  yield  15  minutes  to  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Bennett  from  Utah,  let  me 
just  make  a  point  again  for  my  friend 
from  Washington.  But  first,  let  me  tell 
him  how  much  sense  and  reasonable- 
ness was  in  his  15  to  16  minutes  to- 
night. I  really  hope  that  the  people  of 
our  country  get  a  chance  to  hear  our 
side  of  this,  and  it  was  made  in  as  elo- 
quent a  manner  and  as  forthright  as 
one  could  make  it.  I  just  want  to 
spread  those  remarks  on  our  RECORD 
because  I  truly  believe  that. 

Frankly,  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
what  he  could  have  said  about  the  5- 
year  agreement,  even  if  one  does  not 
know  what  caused  it,  what  taxes 
caused  the  slowdown  or  the  like.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  when  you 
put  that  whole  package  together  and 
claim  $512  billion  in  deficit  reduction, 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
American  people  clearly  understand 
that  it  did  not  work.  And  there  is  at 
le£ist  that  problem  about  probability 
that  this  plan  will  not  work.  And  the 
problem  with  it  is  that  we  will  not 
have  the  domestic  spending  under  con- 
trol. But  guess  what?  We  will  have  put 
on  the  American  people  $295  billion  in 
new  taxes,  and  those  will  be  there. 
They  may  not  work  either.  But  if  you 
think  we  are  going  to  change  those  in 

2  or  3  years,  we  set  a  new  level  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  up  against  that  one. 


I  assure  you,  and  maybe  it  will  not 
work  and  we  will  not  even  understand 
why. 

Having  said  that,  I  make  one  other 
observation.  I  know  the  Senator  knows 
this.  But  let  me  suggest  it  as  we  look 
here  at  each  other. 

We  are  now  hearing  people  say  do  not 
put  the  taxes  on  until— and  the  until  is 
until  we  get  all  the  budget  cuts.  Right? 
So  do  not  spend  the  stimulus  package 
until  we  get  the  cuts. 

You  know,  I  am  really  asking,  what 
cuts?  Does  anybody  doubt  we  are  going 
to  get  the  defense  cuts?  We  cannot  get 
those  in  1  year.  They  will  be  spread  out 
over  5.  So  you  are  not  going  to  spend 
any  new  money  for  5  years.  Those  are 
appropriated  every  year.  There  is  noth- 
ing around  that  anybody  has  offered 
that  says  they  are  for  real  over  5  years. 
But  we  can  expect  those. 

What  about  the  other  cuts?  There  are 
no  cuts  in  the  domestic  side  when  you 
go  plus  to  minus.  You  add  the  pluses 
and  take  the  minuses  out,  we  just  told 
you  it  is  a  whopping  total  of  seven. 
You  are  going  to  spend  more  in  the 
stimulus  package  than  you  are  in  that 
$7  billion  cut,  are  not  you?  If  you  give 
the  President  his  stimulus  package,  it 
is  somewhere  between  $16  to  $18  billion. 
Look.  That  is  almost  3  times  the 
amount  that  we  planned  to  cut,  is  it 
not?  That  is  my  rationale. 

So  for  those  who  do  not  want  a  stim- 
ulus until  we  cut,  my  guess  is  they  are 
going  to  wait  around  for  5  years  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  American  people 
are  going  to  do  under  this  plan.  The 
taxes  are  going  to  be  on  them.  If  they 
are  waiting  for  real  cuts  in  the  domes- 
tic side,  there  are  none.  If  they  are 
waiting  for  the  defense  cuts,  which  I 
think  they  are  going  to  get,  tech- 
nically you  are  not  going  to  get  them 
until  the  fifth  year. 

So  I  have  been  intrigued.  I  hear  some 
Senators  saying — I  have  great  respect 
for  them — it  is  now  being  said  there  is 
a  bipartisan  groundswell  not  to  pass 
the  stimulus  until.  Right?  Until  we 
make  the  cuts.  Frankly,  I  think  the 
case  can  be  made  that  you  are  never 
going  to  make  the  cuts  that  they  ex- 
pect because  they  are  not  around  to  be 
made.  Unless  you  are  saying  make  the 
cuts  the  President  suggests,  and  forget 
about  the  effect  of  the  add-ons  which 
are  equal  to  or  in  excess  of,  which 
makes  the  cuts  essentially  from  the 
standpoint  of  policy  a  nullity.  I  think 
my  friend  from  Washington  would 
agree  with  that  as  he  analyzes  that. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  do. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  again  thank  him 
for  his  remarks. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  Senator  Ben- 
nett. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Utah  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened to  all  of  this  discussion  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  budget  proc- 


ess, and  find  myself  somewhat  at  sea.  I 
understand  the  people  whom  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  our  luncheons  when 
he  said  the  people  back  home  in  Wyo- 
ming do  not  know  from  baseline  or  dis- 
cretionary spending  caps  or  any  of  the 
other  terminology  that  we  use  in  this 
budget  debate.  As  I  try  to  find  out 
about  those  things  I  will  do  my  best. 
But  in  the  meantime,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  the  Senate  a  viewpoint  that 
I  think  perhaps  adds  some  value  in  this 
debate  because  we  are  really  not  talk- 
ing about  baselines,  and  budget  caps, 
and  projections,  and  fancy  charts  with 
pretty  colors. 

We  are  talking  about  real  people  in 
real  jobs  in  real  businesses,  who  are  the 
source  of  the  income. 

I  was  talking  to  one  politician.  He  says. 
■■The  trouble  with  people  in  politics  is  they 
think  money  comes  from  the  budget.  They 
have  to  learn  that  money  comes  from  the 
economy.  It  comes  from  the  work  of  real 
people  in  real  circumstances." 

So  let  me  describe  what  I  think  is  re- 
ality out  beyond  the  beltway.  We  do 
know  this  point  in  reality— that  most 
of  the  jobs  in  this  country  are  created 
by  small  business.  We  are  not  talking 
about  General  Motors,  which  is  laying 
people  off;  we  are  not  talking  about 
IBM,  which  is  laying  people  off;  we  are 
not  talking  about  Sears  Roebuck, 
which  is  canceling  catalog  operations 
and  laying  people  off;  we  are  talking 
about  the  small  businesses  that  never 
make  any  lists,  such  as  the  Fortune 
500,  Forbes  400,  et  cetera. 

Small  businesses  create  most  of  the 
new  jobs,  because  they  grow  from  small 
businesses  to  medium-sized  businesses, 
and  hopefully  to  large  businesses. 

If  I  may  be  personal  for  just  a  mo- 
ment, without  being  considered  im- 
modest, I  have  a  bit  of  a  track  record 
here,  because  the  business  that  I  head- 
ed prior  to  coming  to  the  Senate  had 
four  full-time  employees  when  I  be- 
came its  president.  Frankly,  I  thought 
this  is  a  job  I  could  do  on  my  lunch 
hour.  I  accepted  it  as  a  part-time  con- 
sulting assignment.  There  were  only  4 
employees  doing  about  $250,000  a  year. 
It  was  no  big  deal.  Today  it  is  listed  on 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  has  1,200 
employees,  and  it  is  doing  $165  million 
a  year.  Having  lived  through  the  expe- 
rience, presiding  over  that  business 
during  that  process,  I  think  I  learned  a 
few  things  that  I  would  like  to  share 
with  the  Senate  tonight. 

The  primary  challenge  of  a  small 
business  that  grows  is  the  challenge  of 
financing  its  growth.  How  do  you  fi- 
nance the  increased  inventory  that  you 
need?  How  do  you  finance  the  increased 
facilities  that  you  need  as  you  grow? 
Where  does  the  money  come  from  to  do 
all  of  these  things?  Well,  you  can  sell 
stock.  For  a  small  business,  that  is  al- 
most impossible,  unless  you  have  a  rich 
uncle  who  is  willing  to  buy  s  jme 
shares.  You  can  go  to  the  bank  and  bor- 
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row  some  money.  I  have  done  that,  and 
that  is  not  always  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence or  always  a  successful  experience. 
The  best  way.  of  course,  is  to  generate 
your  own  growth  capital  by  the  success 
of  the  business.  There  is  one  problem 
with  that,  and  that  is:  The  tax  man 
cometh. 

You  see.  we  compute  taxes  on  the 
basis  of  accounting  profits,  but  you  are 
managing  your  business  on  the  basis  of 
cash  flow,  and  the  two  seldom  match 
each  other.  But  you  cannot  pay  your 
employees  with  accounting  profits. 
You  pay  your  employees  with  cash 
flow.  You  cannot  buy  equipment,  and 
you  cannot  buy  supplies  with  account- 
ing profits.  You  buy  it  with  cash  flow. 
So  now  you  are  running  a  small  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  growing  from  4  employ- 
ees to  10  employees  to  40  employees: 
and  in  the  process  of  that  growth,  you 
have  to  come  up  with  the  cash,  and  if 
you  are  showing  a  profit,  the  govern- 
ment shows  up  and  says:  We  want  40 
percent  of  your  accounting  profits,  and 
we  want  it  now.  We  want  it  off  the  top. 
We  will  throw  you  in  jail  if  you  do  not 
give  it  to  us.  Very  friendly  folks. 

OK.  In  order  to  avoid  some  of  the 
problems  connected  with  a  standard 
corporate  organization,  called  in  the 
law.  the  C  corp.  most  small  business- 
men adopt  an  election  called  an  S  corp 
election,  or  what  has  been  referred  to 
as  "subchapter  S."  Legally,  now  it  is 
an  S  corp.  They  got  rid  of  the  other 
part.  It  says  that  if  you  are  a  business 
with  less  than  35  shareholders,  and  all 
of  your  shareholders  agree,  the  profits 
of  the  business,  for  tax  purposes,  will 
all  flow  to  your  tax  return.  I  happen  to 
own  shares  in  some  S  corp's.  and  I  un- 
derstand very  vividly  how  this  works. 

If  I  own  10  percent  of  an  S  corp  that 
earns  half  a  million  dollars.  I  show  10 
percent  of  that,  or  $50,000.  on  my  tax 
return  as  personal  income.  The  only 
problem  with  that  is  that  the  corpora- 
tion cannot  give  me  any  of  that  money. 
It  needs  it  to  finance  its  own  growth. 
So  the  normal  pattern  is  that  the  cor- 
poration will  pay  out  a  dividend  equiv- 
alent to  just  enough  to  pay  my  tax  bill; 
and  under  the  current  tax  laws,  the 
corporate  rate  is  higher  than  the  per- 
sonal rate,  which  means  that  I  get  to 
save  some  of  that  cash  flow  to  finance 
my  business  if  I  am  an  S  corp.  and  that 
is  why  people  adopt  the  S  corp  elec- 
tion. 

With  the  proposals  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  by  President  Clinton,  the  mar- 
ginal rate  is  going  to  40  percent.  I 
know  there  are  some  who  will  say  it  is 
36,  with  a  surtax  for  millionaires.  I  like 
the  statement  that  was  in  the  Waish- 
ington  Post  that  said:  The  real  reason 
it  is  called  a  surtax  for  millionaires  is 
that  the  Clinton  administration  does 
not  want  to  admit  that  it  has  a  tax 
program  with  a  marginal  rate  of  40  per- 
cent, so  they  call  it  a  surtax  for  mil- 
lionaires to  hide  the  fact  that  the  ef- 
fective marginal  rate  is  40  percent — 
39.6,  and  it  rounds  up  to  40  very  easily. 


What  is  the  effect  then?  I  own  10  per- 
cent of  this  mythical  small  business 
that  is  earning  $500,000  a  year.  Is 
$500,000  a  year,  pretax,  an  enormous 
profit  for  a  small  business,  for  a  small 
farm,  for  a  trucking  firm,  something 
like  that?  Absolutely  not.  It  is  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  profits.  Nonetheless, 
because  that  flows  through  to  my  per- 
sonal tax  return.  I  am  now  considered 
a  millionaire  and  have  to  pay  the  40- 
percent  rate. 

It  gets  worse.  The  Government  now 
comes  and  says  to  me:  We  are  going  to 
give  you  the  following  mandates  of 
things  you  have  to  do.  Mandates,  Mr. 
President,  are  costs.  Costs  dictated  by 
the  Federal  Government  are  my  defini- 
tion of  taxes.  The  real  tax  burden  of 
the  Federal  Government  upon  a  small 
businessman,  who  is  operating  on  a 
chapter  S  basis,  is  very  high.  He  or 
she — more  and  more  businesses  are  run 
by  women— cannot  hang  onto  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  capital  being  earned 
by  the  business  itself  to  finance  the 
business'  growth. 

Therefore,  what  is  it  that  most  con- 
sultants say  to  small  businessmen 
whose  companies  seem  to  be  a  little 
shaky?  I  have  said  it  myself  as  a  con- 
sultant to  small  businesses  that  have 
come  to  me:  Slow  down;  deliberately, 
slow  down.  Stop  the  growth  pattern 
that  is  so  rapid  that  you  are  going  to 
grow  yourself  into  bankruptcy. 

Well,  on  an  accounting  basis,  I  can 
handle  the  growth  perfectly  well,  but 
on  a  cash  flow  basis,  I  cannot;  because 
as  I  say.  the  Government  is  taking  40 
percent  of  my  capital  right  off  the  top 
in  taxes,  and  they  will  throw  me  in  jail 
if  I  am  late. 

So  what  is  my  alternative?  Well,  for 
many  small  businesses,  the  alternative 
is.  as  I  say.  either  slow  the  growth, 
which  means  fewer  jobs,  which  means 
less  money  for  the  budgeteers  to  carve 
up  when  they  think  the  budget  creates 
money.  Or  I  go  to  my  friendly  bank, 
and  I  say:  All  right;  I  cannot  finance 
this  growth  out  of  internally  generated 
funds,  because  the  tax  burden  is  taking 
too  much  off  the  top.  So  I  have  to  fi- 
nance the  growth  by  borrowing.  And  I 
borrow  money. 

Right  now,  I  am  being  told:  Why,  we 
are  taking  care  of  you  small  business 
men  magnificently  well,  because  we 
are  holding  interest  rates  down  to  such 
a  low,  efficient  level  that  borrowing 
money  is  lots  of  fun. 

Well,  I  remember  a  colleague  who 
said  to  me  once,  when  I  said:  Why  do 
not  we  borrow  some  money  to  finance 
this  business?  I  said:  Why  do  not  we 
borrow  some  money  to  finance  this? 
And  he  said.  "Bob.  borrowing  money  is 
easy.  Almost  anybody  can  do  it.  It  is 
paying  it  back  that  is  hard." 

That  was  a  very  wise  thing  to  do.  and 
we  did  not  borrow.  We  slowed  our 
growth.  We  did  not  create  as  many  jobs 
as  we  would  otherwise  have  created  in 
order  to  finance  the  growth  out  of  in- 


ternally generated  funds  after  we  had 
paid  all  of  our  taxes. 

The  point  of  all  of  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  should  be  fairly  clear.  It 
is  certainly  clear  to  me.  And  that  is  to 
increase  the  tax  burden  and  thereby 
cut  down  the  cash  flow  opportunities  of 
that  portion  of  the  economy  that  gen- 
erates 70  to  80  percent  of  our  new  jobs 
at  a  time  when  we  have  had  a  Presi- 
dent elected  who  said  to  the  American 
people  his  first  priority  was  jobs,  jobs, 
and  jobs,  is  a  demonstration  I  think  of 
terrible  shortsightedness.  It  is  a  dem- 
onstration of  a  budget  being  put  to- 
gether by  people  who  understand  the 
budget  process,  who  understand  words 
like  baseline  and  discretionary  caps, 
and  all  the  rest  of  that,  but  who.  I  sub- 
mit, do  not  understand  what  is  really 
going  on  out  where  people  really  earn 
their  living. 

That  is  why  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  budget  package,  out  of  that  experi- 
ence and  that  background. 

Now  one  last  comment,  if  I  may,  on 
a  personal  basis.  If  you  are  going  to  be 
an  entrepreneur,  the  one  skill  you  have 
to  possess  above  any  other— indeed,  if 
you  possess  this,  you  do  not  need  any 
other— is  the  ability  to  predict  the  fu- 
ture, the  ability  to  forecast  accurately. 
If  you  can  do  that,  you  can  launch  a 
business  and  forecast  accurately  what 
is  going  to  happen  and  survive. 

If  I  may  say  so  again.  I  did  pretty 
well  at  that.  The  businesses  that  I  have 
founded,  the  businesses  I  have  presided 
over,  have  thrived  because  I  was  able 
to  forecast  the  future  pretty  well.  I 
have  been  able  to  devise  particular  for- 
mulas that  would  allow  me— they  used 
to  think  I  was  a  wizard— after  the  first 
60  days  of  a  fiscal  year  to  say  with 
pretty  good  accuracy  what  the  total 
year  was  going  to  be. 

The  one  thing  that  I  know  as  I  look 
at  all  of  these  charts,  that  I  am  willing 
to  bet  my  life  and  my  wife  and  my 
first-born  child  on.  is  that  the  forecasts 
are  wrong.  I  guarantee  you  that  the 
numbers  will  not  come  wherever  the 
pretty  charts  say  they  are  going  to  be. 

If  I  had  difficulty  forecasting  a  busi- 
ness whose  total  revenues  were  less 
than  $10  million,  how  can  we  say  we 
are  going  to  forecast  with  accuracy  5 
years  from  now  an  economy  that  is 
running  at  $6  trillion,  and  with  con- 
fidence say  we  need  to  put  these  tax 
burdens  on  these  people,  regardless  of 
all  of  the  past  history,  because  we  can 
confidently  promise  you  that  5  years 
from  now.  we  are  going  to  have  this 
kind  of  result?  Anybody  who  wants  to 
take  me  up  on  the  bet.  I  will  put  the 
bet  down  absolutely,  banking  my  his- 
tory as  a  business  forecaster,  to  say 
that  I  am  sure  that  none  of  these  num- 
bers will  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  need  to 
look  at  reality.  I  think  we  need  to  be  a 
little  more  humble  about  our  forecasts, 
and  I  think  we  need  to  rethink  this 
whole  process,  which  is  why  I  intend  to 
vote  against  this  budget  resolution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  the  Republicans  used 
now?  Have  we  used  an  hour  and  a  half, 
I  would  like  to  ask? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publicans have  used  62  minutes  of  the 
hour  and  a  half  allotted. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  are  not  going  to 
use  the  hour  and  half.  then. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  as  much  time 
as  I  use. 

Might  I  just  say  to  Senator  Bennett 
in  all  sincerity  that  we  are  very,  very 
grateful  to  the  people  of  Utah  for  elect- 
ing him  and  sending  him  here. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  it  is  not 
going  to  take  the  Senator  from  Utah 
very  long  to  be  a  major  contributor  to 
this  institution. 

If  I  might  tell  the  Senator,  that  was 
a  very,  very  good  explanation  for  the 
Senators  who  are  interested  and  for  the 
people  who  might  be  listening. 

It  is  good  that  we  have  some  people 
who  have  lived  in  the  real  world  of  try- 
ing to  hire  people  and  create  jobs, 
which  is  what  businesses  do  in  the  real 
sense,  not  Government.  The  Bennett 
Enterprises  created  jobs  by  growing, 
earning  money,  making  a  profit,  shar- 
ing it  with  its  workers,  and  carrying 
insurance  for  them  and  all  those 
things. 

For  the  Senator  to  understand  as  he 
has  tonight  that  this  tax.  this  so-called 
marginal  rate  increase,  which  everyone 
is  now  out  there  saying  will  not  affect 
me,  because  obviously  it  is  for  that 
elite  group  of  people  that  make  so 
much  they  ought  to  now  contribute 
substantially  to  this  deficit  problem,  is 
ignoring  the  fact  that  our  primary  mis- 
sion was  to  increase  the  number  of  jobs 
in  the  marketplace  of  opportunity,  the 
streets  and  byways  of  cities,  whether  it 
is  the  Senator's  cities  that  he  worked 
in  or  mine  in  New  Mexico  or  in  New 
York. 

And  for  Senator  Bennett  to  have  an 
analysis  that  says  if  you  raise  the  mar- 
ginal rates  on  small  business  men  and 
women  25  percent — and  there  are  some 
estimates  it  might  even  be  higher,  de- 
pending on  what  the  States  in  turn  do, 
and  even  higher  yet  depending  on  how 
the  Btu  tax  works — if  it  is  taxed  in  a 
certain  way,  it  is  retaxed  by  State 
sales  tax  and  the  like,  and  State  in- 
come taxes.  But  the  Senator  is  here  to 
tell  us  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  real,  real 
drag  on  small  business,  the  cornerstone 
of  job  creation,  because  you  are  taking 
the  lifeblood  out  of  them  by  way  of 
taxes  on  the  individual,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  have  the  wherewithal  for 
their  projected  growth  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  so  stated  here  today. 

The  one  thing  he  missed— and  we  will 
discuss  it  before  we  are  finished;  I  am 
not  sure  the  American  people  know 
this  either.  And  I  thought,  when  the 
Senator     was     going     to     talk     about 


projects,  he  was  going  to  mention  that 
most  of  these  taxes  are  not  taxes  on 
next-  year.  Remember  that.  They  are 
taxes  on  this  year— right — because  they 
are  retroactive? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  what  we  are  going 
to  do  is  sometime  in  July  or  August, 
when  we  get  this  big  package  legis- 
lated—we are  not  doing  that  now;  that 
is  done  by  the  committees — we  are 
going  to  say  those  income  taxes  are 
retroactive  to  January  on  all  those 
small  businesses.  Is  that  not  marvelous 
in  terms  of  their  projecting  the  year? 

Maybe  Senator  Bennett  could  share 
with  me  the  consternation  and  job  loss 
that  that  is  going  to  cause. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
back  to  the  question  of  managing  by 
cash  flow.  It  is  almost  impossible — it  is 
not  almost — it  is  impossible  foe  a  small 
business  man  to  say:  Well,  in  order  to 
be  prudent.  I  am  going  to  put  some 
cash  aside  to  pay  those  extra  taxes  in 
case  Congress  really  does  this  to  me. 

He  looks  at  his  cash  flow  and  says:  I 
am  going  to  spend  this  for  inventory, 
or  pay  down  my  payables,  or  finance 
my  receivables,  or  whatever  it  is.  And 
if  they  do  it  to  me.  I  will  find  the 
money  somewhere. 

So  that  retroactive  tax  hit  on  a  busi- 
nessman running  a  business  on  the 
cash  flow  basis,  as  every  small  business 
man  has  to  do,  is  going  to  be  devastat- 
ing. Where  is  he  going  to  get  the 
money  to  come  up  with  that  retro- 
active tax?  He  is  not  going  to  put  it 
away  in  a  cigar  box.  saying:  Well,  just 
hold  this. 

So  it  is  back  to  the  bank  for  more 
borrowing.  Or  if  once  again  the  bank 
will  not  come  through,  it  is:  Well,  guys 
we  have  to  slow  our  growth  down.  We 
have  to  preserve  our  cash  flow  and 
grow  only  as  rapidly  as  our  cash  will  fi- 
nance it  with  internally  generated 
funds,  and  that  means  fewer  jobs. 

So  one  way  or  the  other,  you  are 
going  to  see  increased  debt  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  or  slower  growth.  There 
are  no  other  alternatives. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Senator  a  couple  more 
questions  and,  to  the  extent  he  answers 
them,  I  either  yield  the  time  to  him  or 
you  can  count  it  as  my  time,  whichever 
the  Chair  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  corrects  his  earlier  statement. 
Actually,  the  Republicans  used  10  more 
minutes  than  we  stated. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator another  question.  Because  I  tried 
to  cover  a  few  things  in  my  opening  re- 
marks and  there  are  so  many  things  we 
ought  to  talk  about.  I  missed  this  one. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  being 
said  in  this  proposal,  this  blueprint  for 
America's  economic  future,  as  encap- 
sulated   in    this    budget    resolution— 


which  amplifies  and  changes  in  the 
President's  plan  that  he  ran  on,  so  it  is 
the  President's  plan  for  all  intents  and 
purposes— the  thing  that  concerns  me 
about  it  is  that  the  opposition  contin- 
ues to  say  we  had  an  economy  for  the 
last  couple  of  years  that  grew,  but  it 
did  not  produce  any  jobs,  any  substan- 
tial number  of  jobs,  compared  to  com- 
parable growth  at  different  times. 

Obviously,  if  one  wants  to  take  a  real 
positive  part  of  our  history,  they  can 
take  it  immediately  after  the  Second 
World  War  and  assume  that  it  is  some- 
thing we  could  do  today,  when  obvi- 
ously everything  was  different  about 
it.  We  did  not  have  any  competition  in 
the  world  market.  Japan  was  not  sell- 
ing anything  in  the  world;  neither  was 
Germany.  And  we  had  a  starved  mar- 
ketplace on  the  domestic  side. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Anyhow,  it  seems  to 
me  what  is  happening  to  the  lack  of 
jobs  in  this  economy  is  not  going  to  be 
cured  by  this  plan.  We  do  not  have  jobs 
because  the  small  business  people  of 
this  country  cannot  afford  to  hire  new 
people  because  of  the  uncertainty  to 
health  care  cost  increases,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Government  mandates  and,  in 
some  States  like  California,  the  over- 
whelming cost  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 

Now.  based  on  the  Senator's  experi- 
ence, will  this  be  solved  by  Govern- 
ment spending? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Of  course  not. 

The  most  serious  act  you  can  commit 
in  a  business,  particularly  a  small  busi- 
ness, is  to  hire  somebody.  Once  you 
hire  somebody,  you  are  making  a  very 
serious  commitment  for  the  future,  be- 
cause you  have  to  carry  not  only  their 
wages  but  their  benefits,  health  care, 
pension,  unemployment  compensation, 
and  all  the  other  things  that  go  with  it. 

That  means  that  if  you  are  concerned 
about  your  cash-flow  problems,  you 
will  make  every  effort  to  meet  your 
manpower  needs  with  temporary  help — 
temporary  help  that,  if  things  go  a  lit- 
tle bit  slack,  you  can  lay  off  without 
having  to  pay  all  of  the  benefits,  all  of 
the  circumstances. 

Frankly,  emotionally,  it  is  easier  to 
bring  people  in  on  a  temporary  basis 
and  say.  "Now.  I  am  telling  you  right 
up  front.  I  cannot  guarantee  you  will 
be  here  if  we  have  a  bad  summer,"  or 
whatever  it  is. 

It  is  easier  to  lay  them  off  than  it  is 
to  fire  a  permanent  person. 

So,  in  a  time  of  uncertainty,  clearly 
the  thing  a  business  manager  does,  as 
far  as  manpower  is  concerned,  is  get  by 
with  overtime  or  temporary  help  as 
much  as  possible. 

Now.  the  things  that  the  Senator  has 
described  begin  to  mount  as  challenges. 
Even  large  businesses  begin  to  say: 
"Wait  a  minute.  If  this  strategy  works 
for  a  small  businessman  who  is  hiring 
temporary  help  and  not  having  to  pay 
all    these    benefits,    let    us    structure 
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things  so  that  we  do  not  have  full-time 
people.  Let  us  structure  4-hour  work 
schedules  instead  of  8.  Let  us  fill  up 
with  a  lot  of  students.  We  can  pay 
them  less  money.  We  do  not  have  any 
benefits.  Let  us  do  cottage  industry 
kinds  of  things." 

In  a  company  that  I  managed,  we 
brought  on  some  people  and,  because  of 
this  very  circumstance  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, we  said  to  them:  "We  will  pay 
you  so  much  per  piece.  Instead  of  put- 
ting you  on  salary  with  all  the  bene- 
fits, we  will  pay  you  so  much  per  for 
peace  as  an  independent  contractor. 
You  can  work  out  of  your  home.  And 
since  you  decide  the  time  that  you 
work  and  you  just  have  a  certain  quota 
to  bring  into  us  at  such  and  such  a 
time,  you  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
an  independent  contractor. 

And  we  were  saying  to  ourselves. 
"Look  at  all  the  extra  that  we  are  sav- 
ing." 

And.  as  employers  begin  to  discover 
those  kinds  of  strategies — the  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct — they  do  not  want 
to  make  the  commitment  to  bring  the 
people  on  long  term,  with  all  that  that 
implies,  until  they  are  absolutely  sure 
that  the  economy  is  going  to  be  robust 
in  the  future.  And  more  and  more  of 
the  business  people  that  I  talk  to  have 
grave  concerns  about  how  robust  the 
thing  is  going  to  be  in  the  future.  They 
do  not  want  to  get  caught  with  swollen 
overhead  and  swollen  head  counts  the 
way  they  have  been  caught  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  add 
any  more  to  this.  I  think  it  has  been  a 
good  discussion,  as  well. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  before  the  50 
hours  run  out.  I  say  to  Senator  Ben- 
nett, we  will  have  an  opportunity — be- 
cause certain  of  our  amendments  will 
concentrate  on  some  of  the  issues  he 
has  discussed  tonight  in  a  constructive 
way — and  we  will  be  able  to  engage  in 
a  colloquy  where  he  can  once  again  en- 
lighten us  on  the  subject  that  he  knows 
so  well. 

From  our  standpoint,  so  long  as  we 
are  charged  with  only  the  time  that  we 
used  tonight — and  if  that  is  satisfac- 
tory with  the  chairman— I  would  say 
that  I  have  nothing  further  tonight. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time  in 
behalf  of  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

AMENDME.NT  NO.  180 

(Purpose:  To  make  a  technical  correction  in 
the  resolution) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  fipom  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  180. 


Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  paf^e  3.  line  19.  strike  the  amount  and 
insert  $90,200,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  20.  strike  the  amount  and 
insert  $98,800,000,000. 

On  pa^re  3.  line  21,  strike  the  amount  and 
insert  $104,200,000,000. 

On  pa§re  3.  line  22.  strike  the  amount  and 
insert  $109,100,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  23.  strike  the  amount  and 
insert  $114,000,000,000. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  that  corrects 
some  numbers  that  were  incorrectly  in- 
serted in  the  resolution.  The  amend- 
ment will  merely  conform  the  budget 
resolution  to  what  the  committee  actu- 
ally reported. 

This  amendment  has  been  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
manager.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection.  We  concur  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  amendment  and  concur 
in  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  180)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Let  me  note  for  the 
record  that  there  was  a  printing  error 
in  the  budget  resolution.  The  number 
that  appears  on  page  50,  line  14,  of  the 
resolution  should  have  three  more 
zeros  following  it.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  clerks  of  the  Senate  are 
already  aware  of  this  misprint  and  will 
add  and  subtract  to  amendments  using 
the  correct  number. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  manager  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time 
in  this  quorum  call  should  not  have 
been  charged  against  our  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  not  be 
charged  against  our  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  LEW 
WASSERMAN 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  the  many  friends  of 
Lew  Wasserman  in  celebrating  his 
birth  80  years  ago.  In  my  opinion,  he  is 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  clever  and  in- 
novative business  leaders.  Lew's  nearly 
five  decades  of  service  and  unprece- 
dented commitment  to  the  film  indus- 
try has  led  him  to  accomplish  feats 
which  would  take  many  of  us  several 
lifetimes  to  achieve.  A  pioneer  of  the 
film  industry  we  know  today.  Lew  em- 
bodies strength,  ingenuity,  drive  and 
motivation— he  is  a  role  model  for  us 
all  to  follow. 

Hollywood's  power  and  prestige 
would  not  have  reached  the  heights  it 
has  today  without  Lew  Wasserman's 
stalwart  dedication.  Fifty-seven  years 
ago.  Lew  became  an  agent  for  MCA 
Studios  in  Chicago.  Ten  years  later  to 
the  day,  he  was  named  president  of  this 
ever-growing  conglomerate.  Under  his 
extraordinary  leadership,  MCA  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  most  prominent 
studios  in  Hollywood,  and  the  world. 

Happy  80th  birthday.  Lew.  I  hope  I 
can  do  as  much  good  at  80  years  of  age 
as  you  do.  I  wish  you  tremendous  hap- 
piness and  continued  success.  God  bless 
you.  Lew. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Daily  Variety  article  of 
March  15.  1993,  celebrating  Lew 
Wasserman's  many  contributions  to 
the  modern  film  industry  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Daily  Variety.  Mar.  15.  1993] 

LEW  Wa-ssekma.n  at  80:  A  Fir.m  Hand  at  the 

Helm 

(By  Richard  Natale) 

The  term  "eminence  grise"  is  tossed  about 
too  lightly  these  days,  bestowed  upon  any- 
one who's  been  on  the  scene  long  enough  to 
sprout  a  few  sprigs  of  grey  around  the  tem- 
ples. But  the  expression  seems  to  have  been 
coined  specifically  for  Lew  Wasserman.  the 
tall,  angular  and  still  surprisingly  nimble 
chairman  of  MCAMatsushita.  who  today  en- 
ters the  ranks  of  octagenarians. 

In  a  town  where  false  praise  and  hyperbole 
are  liberally  sprinkled  on  a  daily  basis  like 
confetti  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  victory  parade, 
even  a  rote  assessment  of  Wasserman's  work- 
aday achievements  over  the  past  50-plus 
years  in  the  entertainment  industry  sounds 
dangerously  overblown. 

However,  it's  not  puffery  to  label  him  Hol- 
lywood's elder  statesman.  How  many  other 
entertainment  executives — past  or  current — 
have  been  offered  cabinet  positions  by  not 
one.  but  two.  Presidents?  And  who  else  can 
lay  claim  to  having  transacted  the  largest 
acquisition  of  an  American  company  by  an 
off-shore  corporation? 

Early  photos  reveal  that  Wasserman 
wasn't  always  silver  haired.  And  there  was  a 
time  when  he  did  not  sport  those  signature 
oversized  spectacles.  But  in  point  of  fact 
that  was  before  any  of  the  current  crop  of 


youngster  moguls,  the  Gubers.  the  Eisners, 
the  Jaffes — most  of  whom  are  merely  flirting 
with  the  half-century  mark — were  toiling  in 
the  executive  corridors. 

Time  has  slowed  Wasserman's  once  all-con- 
suming involvement  in  the  day-to-day  af- 
fairs of  the  MCA  entertainment  conglom- 
erate over  which  he  still  officiates.  And  it 
has  curtailed  his  once  equally  energetic  po- 
litical and  charitable  endeavors. 

But  even  at  a  somewhat  slower  speed,  he 
likely  outruns  the  currently  touted 
indefatigables  like  Jeffrey  Katzenberg  and 
Michael  Ovitz.  And  while  his  name  may  no 
longer  be  at  the  very  top  of  the  annual  musi- 
cal chairs  power  lists  to  which  periodicals 
such  as  Premiere  and  Entertainment  Weekly 
are  so  devoted,  he  has  accrued  so  much 
power  over  the  past  half  century,  that  even 
the  afterglow  packs  more  wattage  than  this 
year's  brightest  light. 

As  a  speaker  at  an  executive-studded  in- 
dustry dinner  some  years  ago  remarked. 
"Never  has  so  much  power  been  gathered  in 
one  room  since  Lew  Wasserman  had  lunch  by 
himself  in  the  Universal  commissary.  " 

And  if  this  still  sounds  like  so  much  blus- 
ter, explore  the  track  record  of  The  Last  Ac- 
tion Mogul,  the  man  who  is  credited  with 
bringing  big  business  to  Hollywood.  With  its 
peaks  and  valleys  intact.  Wasserman's  career 
bridges  the  old  and  new  Hollywood,  provid- 
ing the  all-important  link  between  the  era  of 
Louis  B.  Mayer  and  Jack  Warner  to  that  of 
Barry  Oilier  and  Terry  Semel  and  Bob  Daly. 

Lew  Wasserman  was  born  in  Cleveland  on 
March  15,  1913.  the  son  of  Orthodox  Jews.  He 
began  his  ascent  into  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry from  the  very  bottom,  as  a  theater 
usher.  In  his  early  20s  he  was  handling  pro- 
motion for  a  Cleveland  nightclub  called  the 
Mayfair  Casino,  which  sometimes  booked 
bands  from  Jules  Stein's  Music  Corporation 
of  America,  a  Chicago-based  talent  agency. 
The  former  eye  doctor  Stein  was  sufficiently 
imppessed  by  the  young  Wasserman's  acu- 
men to  professionally  court  him. 

On  Dec.  12.  1936.  Wasserman  became  an 
MCA  agent  in  Chicago. 

A  year  later  Stein  opened  a  branch  office 
in  Hollywood  under  the  direction  of  Taft  B. 
Schreiber.  In  1938  he  packed  Wasserman  off 
to  Los  Angeles,  where  his  perspicacity  over 
the  next  several  years  led  him  to  be  named 
president  of  MCA  10  years  to  the  day  after  he 
was  hired,  by  which  time  MCA's  roster  in- 
cluded such  prominent  names  as  Bette  Davis. 
Betty  Grable.  John  Garfield  and  Jane 
Wyman. 

The  reward  was  due  to  some  of 
Wasserman's  better  business  ideas.  Instead 
of  merely  booking  talent  that  MCA  rep- 
resented on  existing  radio  programs,  the 
company  created  programming  featuring  a 
cluster  of  its  clients.  The  concept  came  to  be 
known  as  packaging. 

In  1950.  Wasserman  walked  into  Universal 
and  made  the  studio  a  tantalizing  offer. 
"How  would  you  like  James  Stewart  for 
free?"  he  posited. 

MCA  negotiated  a  deal  for  Its  client  to  star 
in  a  western  called  "Winchester  73."  for 
which  the  actor  waived  his  $250,000  salary  for 
a  percentage  of  the  film's  profits. 

The  "free"  ride  cost  Universal  millions 
rather  than  $250,000—10%  of  which  came  back 
to  MCA.  Moreover,  it  signalled  a  burst  in  the 
dam  for  talent.  Another  longtime  resident  of 
the  MCA  stable.  Alfred  Hitchcock,  a  close 
friend  of  Wasserman's.  would  later  come  to 
outright  own  the  negatives  to  several  of  his 
films. 

Now  any  Sammy  Click  can  work  himself 
up    the    agency    ladder   with    a    few    canny 


moves,  but  what  distinguished  Wasserman 
was  that  he  was  examining  the  rungs.  And  at 
least  one  of  them  was  faulty. 

An  agency,  he  reasoned,  is  in  a  position  of 
weakness.  Its  assets  can  walk  out  the-etoor  at 
any  given  moment. 

During  the  1950s.  Wasserman  endeavored  to 
acquire  fixed  assets  for  MCA. 

The  first  step  was  to  further  refine  the 
company's  position  as  a  seller  and  a  buyer. 
Every  major  studio  in  town  turned  up  its 
nose  at  television,  reasoning  that  if  major 
stars  appeared  on  TV,  no  one  would  go  out  to 
the  movies.  Wasserman  stepped  into  the 
breach. 

Like  many  powerful  men.  Wasserman  has 
accrued  more  than  his  share  of  apocrypha. 
Sample:  He  reportedly  owned  one  of  the  first 
two  television  sets  ever  sold  In  Southern 
California. 

Failing  to  interest  any  of  the  studios  in  TV 
production.  MCA  decided  to  become  a  pro- 
ducer, setting  up  Revue  Prods.  In  1952 
Wasserman  obtained  a  blanket  waiver  from 
the  Screen  Actor's  Guild,  freeing  MCA  from 
the  union's  prohibition  against  agents  acting 
simultaneously  as  producers. 

Oft  mentioned  in  this  oft-told  tale  is  the 
fact  that  the  president  of  SAG  at  the  time 
was  Ronald  Reagan,  perhaps  not  so  coinci- 
dentally  an  MCA  client,  who  after  a  modest 
screen  career  would  become  a  household 
name  via  the  "GE  Theater."  an  anthology 
series  he  hosted.  And  which  was  produced  by 
Revue. 

Wasserman  convinced  Hitchcock  to  bring 
his  talents  to  TV  through  Revue.  "Alfred 
Hitchcock  Presents"  ran  from  1955  to  1962  on 
two  networks.  CBS  and  NBC.  first  as  a  half 
hour  and  after  1959.  as  an  hour  program. 

Throughout  the  decade  MCA  became  a 
dominant  force  in  TV  production.  Between 
them.  MCA  and  the  William  Morris  Agency 
controlled  80%  of  TV  talent  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  stirring  the  first  of  many  subsequent 
cries  of  antitrust  leveled  against  MCA. 

Another  bold  move,  then  seen  as  a  little 
batty,  was  the  acquisition  of  Paramount's 
pre-1948  library.  In  1958.  MCA  paid  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  ownership  of  what  were  then 
considered  miles  of  useless  old  celluloid.  At 
the  time.  Paramount  crowed  that  it  pro- 
duced a  greater  profit  for  its  shareholders 
with  that  one  sale  than  in  several  years  of 
film  production. 

Among  the  700  titles  Paramount  lost  were 
Best  Picture  Oscar  winners  such  as  "The 
Lost  Weekend"  and  "Going  My  Way."  all  of 
Marlene  Dietrich's  films  for  Joseph  Von 
Sternberg,  many  classic  Ernst  Lubitsch  and 
Bill  Wilder  films,  such  as  "Trouble  in  Para- 
dise" and  "Double  Indemnity." 

MCA  didn't  wait  long  for  its  last  laugh.  A 
week  of  the  sale,  commitments  for  broadcast 
rights  to  these  old  films  from  TV  stations 
around  the  U.S.  totalled  $30  million. 

In  the  mid  1980s  it  cost  Ted  Turner  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  buy  the  MGM  library.  Wasserman's 
investment  had  been  churning  out  revenues 
for  MCA  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury by  then. 

A  year  later.  MCA.  cramped  in  its  facilities 
on  the  Old  Republic  Studios  lot  in  the  Val- 
ley, bought  Universal  Pictures'  studio  oper- 
ations in  1958  for  $11.25  million.  Another  $10 
million  was  spent  on  capital  improvements. 

That  was  the  same  year  MCA  went  public, 
making  Wasserman.  Schreiber  and  other  key 
exex  millionaires  from  the  53%  of  the  com- 
pany that  had  been  distributed  to  them  by 
Stein  in  1954. 

In  1962.  MCA  made  its  next  leap  forward, 
purchasing  Universal's  parent  company. 
Decca  Records,  and  officially  becoming  a 
studio. 


Universal,  founded  by  Carl  Laemmle  in 
1915  on  the  site  of  a  former  chicken  farm, 
had  never  been  one  of  Hollywood's  prominent 
film  factories  like  MCM  or  Warner  Bros,  or 
20th  Century  Fox.  although  it  was  the  long- 
est-lived. It  is  probably  best  remembered  for 
its  steady  flow  of  horror  films  and  the  com- 
edies of  Abbott  &  Costello.  Laemmle  fol- 
lowed trends,  he  never  made  them. 

Prior  to  its  sale  to  MCA.  Universal's  big- 
gest grossing  film  had  been  the  Blake  Ed- 
wards comedy  "Operation  Petticoat.  "  which 
brought  in  rentals  of  $9.3  million. 

Then  came  a  stunning  reversal  for 
Wasserman.  MCA's  purchase  of  a  studio 
would  entail  the  spinning  off  of  the  talent 
agency  to  its  employees.  But  the  Justice  De- 
partment regarded  such  a  move  as  de  facto 
ownership  and  forced  MCA  to  dissolve  the 
agency  business.  With  assets  of  $80  million 
and  retained  earnings  of  more  than  $33  mil- 
lion. MCA  withstood  the  blow. 

And  Wasserman  took  the  lesson  to  heart. 
In  the  long  run  it  may  have  forced  him  to  be 
even  more  financially  creative  than  he  had 
ever  been  before.  One  thing  was  certain,  he 
would  never  own  assets  that  could  walk  out 
the  door  again. 

Ronald  Brownstein.  author  of  "The  Power 
and  the  Glitter."  which  traces  the  historical 
connection  between  Hollywood  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  claims  that  the  anti-trust  action 
was  a  stunning  blow  to  Wasserman.  who 
until  that  time  had  been  head-in-the-sand 
apolitical.  After  1962.  Wasserman  pursued  in- 
fluence on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  with  as 
much  fervor  as  he  had  in  California. 

His  friendships  with  both  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  Jimmy  Carter  led  to  offers  of  cabinet  po- 
sitions, which  Wasserman  turned  down.  Al- 
though a  "moderate  Democrat."  he  was  also 
a  pragmatist  and  forged  a  bond  with  former 
client  Reagan  after  he  ascended  to  the  presi- 
dency. 

In  Hollywood  his  presence  as  a  mediator 
came  into  focus  when  he  helped  settle  a  writ- 
ers' strike  against  TV  producers  in  1960— and 
again  in  1981.  From  1966  to  1975  he  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Association  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture it  Television  Producers  Inc..  the  indus- 
try's official  arbitration  representative. 

In  1964  came  the  opening  of  the  Black 
Tower,  a  dark  glass  fist,  which  ominously 
dominated  the  Universal  City  skyline  and 
was  seen  as  emblamatic  of  Wasserman's 
management  style.  Executives  for  MCA  were 
required  to  wear  dark  suits,  preferably 
black,  white  shirts  and  black  ties.  A  navy 
blue  blazer  was  about  as  outre  as  was  per- 
mitted. 

Business  inside  the  foreboding  walls  was 
conducted  in  an  efficient  and  conservative 
manner.  Nonetheless.  Wasserman's  temper 
was  said  to  reverberate  throughout  the 
tower.  Since  his  public  persona  was  as  calm 
as  a  meadow  after  a  snowfall  and  just  as 
cool,  only  the  victims  of  his  wrath  can  cer- 
tifiably  attest  to  the  severity  of  these  hot 
outbursts,  which  were  said  to  produce  the 
same  physical  effect  on  grown  men  as  Na- 
palm. 

On  June  5.  1973.  when  Stein  stepped  aside 
and  named  Wasserman  chairman,  the  com- 
pany was  valued  at  $160  million.  By  1985. 
Forbes  estimated  the  net  worth  of  MCA  Inc. 
at  $3.6  billion. 

The  duchy  was  growing  into  an  empire:  420 
acres  in  Los  Angeles;  two  hotels:  office  build- 
ings: a  6.000-seat  open-air  (now  enclosed)  Am- 
phitheater: half  interest  in  the  Cineplex 
Odeon  theater  chain:  the  Universal  studio 
tour,  which  after  the  Disney  amusement 
parks  ranks  as  the  country's  third  largest 
tourist    attraction:    and    more    recently,    a 
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Florida  tour  on  MCA's  435  acres  near  Orlando 
(and  Disney  World),  which  after  a  shaky 
start,  seems  to  have  settled  in  for  a  run. 

The  studio  tour,  which  be^an  in  1964.  was 
considered  a  risky  enterprise,  but  one  which 
topped  the  5  million  attendance  mark  in  1989 
and  is  one  of  Southern  California's  must-see 
attractions. 

The  MCA  library  contains  more  than  12.000 
episodes  of  TV  series  and  3.000  feature  films. 
In  1984  MCA  purchased  Walter  Lantz  Prods., 
which  included  400  Woody  Woodpecker  car- 
toons. 

During  the  1980s  MCA  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest suppliers  of  one-hour  programming  to 
the  networks.  The  trove  included  "Leave  it 
to  Beaver."  "Hitchcock."  "Dragnet."  "The 
Virginian."  "Wagon  Train."  "The  Rockford 
Files."  "Kojak."  "Columbo."  "McMillan  and 
Wife."  "The  Six  Million  Dollar  Man." 
"McCloud."  "Simon  Si  Simon."  "Miami 
Vice."  "Murder  She  Wrote."  and  "Magnum 
PI.  " 

Longform  television  movies,  in  which  the 
studio  was  at  the  forefront,  allowed  Univer- 
sal to  spread  its  overhead  over  a  full  year 
and  keep  a  slate  of  writers,  directors  and 
producers  under  contract.  Of  the  116  "World 
Premiere"  one-shots  31  became  series,  in- 
cluding "Rockford"  and  "Columbo." 

And  by  the  mid-'70"s  the  film  side  began  to 
percolate.  Although  criticized  for  making 
middlebrow,  middleclass  slick  entertain- 
ments like  "Airport"  and  "Earthquake."  the 
studio's  menu  was  more  varied  than  is  appar- 
ent at  first  glance.  Universal  won  a  Best  Pic- 
ture Oscar  in  1973  for  George  Roy  Hill's  jazzy 
"The  Sting."  a  feat  which  it  had  not  accom- 
plished since  1948  when  it  distributed  the  Ar- 
thur Rank  production  of  "Hamlet."  Univer- 
sal was  low  on  the  rung  of  major  studios  for 
Best  Picture  Oscars,  having  only  actually 
produced  one.  "All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front."  in  1929-30. 

Another  Best  Picture  went  to  the  more 
controversial  "The  Deer  Hunter"  later  in  the 
decade  and  a  third,  for  "Out  of  Africa."  in 
1985. 

Also  in  1973.  "American  Grafiti"  became 
the  studio's  first  youth-oriented  blockbuster 
("National  Lampool's  Animal  House"  fol- 
lowed a  few  years  later).  The  profit  high- 
water  mark  came  in  1975.  when  Universal 
produced  "Jaws.  "  directed  by  Stephen 
Spielberg,  a  protege  of  Wasserman  and  heir 
apparent  Sidney  Sheinberg.  "Jaws"  became 
the  largest  grossing  film  ever  made  until 
that  time  with  $130  million  in  rentals. 

"Jaws  "  was  soon  beat  out  by  "Star  Wars." 
But  Universal  reclaimed  the  title  in  1982. 
when  Spielberg  topped  himself— and  every- 
one else— by  directing  "E.T.  The  Extra  Ter- 
restrial. "  bringing  in  U.S.  rentals  of  $228.6 
million,  a  record  as  yet  unbroken. 

And  in  recent  years.  MCA's  purportedly 
conservative  slant  has  been  upended  by  such 
risky  productions  as  Martin  Scorsese's  "The 
Last  Temptation  of  Christ"— which  brought 
vociferous  protests  right  to  Wasserman's 
Foothill  Drive  door,  and  Spike  Lees  "Do  the 
Right  Thing." 

Wasserman's  strong  suit  was  that,  while  he 
continued  to  diversify  MCA.  it  was  always 
within  the  parameters  of  the  core  entertain- 
ment business.  But  MCA  has  also  had  its 
share  of  business  setbacks,  either  due  to 
anti-trust  regulations  or  temporarily 
clouded  vision. 

Anti-trust  cries  scuttled  a  planned  MCA 
merger  with  Westinghouse  in  1968  and  cable 
ventures  with  other  studios  and  Getty  Oil  (to 
create  an  HBO  rival)  as  well  as  a  plan  to  buy 
an  interest  in  Showtime/The  Movie  Channel. 

For  a  man  who  had  been  so  visionary  in 
the  TV  business,  it  is  ironic  that  MCA  (with 


Disney)  had  brought  suit  against  Betamax  to 
demand  royalties  for  revenues  the  studios 
might  lose  to  videocassette  home  recording. 
The  studio  lost  that  suit  and  went  on  to  earn 
hundreds  of  millions  just  on  the  release  of 
"E.T."  on  video  several  years  later.  (Disney's 
bottom  line  was  heftily  fattened  by  the  video 
sales  of  many  of  its  hit  movies,  and  even 
moreso  its  animated  titles  like  "Fantasia" 
and  "Beauty  and  the  Beast"). 

One  misstep  that  may  someday  seem  pre- 
scient^if  not  for  MCA— was  the  simulta- 
neous theatrical  and  pay-per-view  release  of 
"The  Pirates  of  Penzance."  It  was  perhaps 
the  wrong  project  at  the  wrong  time.  But  re- 
cently, other  studios  have  been  looking 
closely  at  the  possibility  of  repeating  that 
experiment. 

Plans  to  separate  MCA's  real-estate  hold- 
ings and  entertainment  operations  were 
abandoned.  "Alogistical  nightmare."  is  how 
one  executive  characterized  the  aborted 
scheme.  A  personal  regret  of  Wasserman's  is 
that  he  missed  out  on  the  opportunity  to  buy 
Sea  World. 

On  the  upside  Wasserman  scored  several 
victories.  Instead  of  building  theaters,  he 
bought  into  an  existing  chain.  Cineplex 
Odeon.  He  got  into  the  cable  business  by  in- 
vesting in  the  USA  Network.  And  he  bought 
a  TV  super-station.  WWOR  (which  after  the 
Matsushita  merger  was  spun  off). 

He  is  also  credited  with  saving  the  fatted 
calf  from  plunder  by  several  raiders.  He  per- 
sonally controlled  only  7.3%  of  MCA's  stock 
but  as  a  trustee  of  several  other  blocks  had 
influence  over  another  15%.  It  was  a  soft- 
gloved  control,  say  insiders,  but  inside  the 
soft  glove  was  an  iron  fist. 

In  1983  he  fended  off  Stephen  Wynn.  chair- 
man of  Golden  Nugget's  1983  hostile  takeover 
plans.  In  1988  he  beat  back  a  potential  raid 
by  Donald  Trump. 

Though  MCA  was  officially  never  for  sale. 
Wasserman  hinted  that  it  could  be  had  for 
the  right  price.  But  in  1985.  discussions  with 
RCA  to  merge  with  MCA  fell  away  when  the 
conglomerate  would  not  cough  up 
Wasserman's  asking  price  and  would  not  en- 
sure Wasserman  and  Sheinberg's  continued 
control  over  the  compan,v.  Discussions  with 
Disney  and  Sony  Corp.  also  reached  dead- 
ends. 

But  in  1990.  Wasserman  scored  his  biggest 
and  most  lucrative  coup,  the  sale  of  MCA 
Inc.  to  the  Japanese  electronics  giant 
Matsushita. 

A  number  of  factors  may  have  contrib- 
uted—if not  in  equal  measure— to  the  final 
decision  to  sell.  A  colon  operation  in  1987  led 
to  respiratory  difriculties.  And  while 
Wasserman  quickly  sprang  back,  it  was  a  re- 
minder of  mortality. 

But  more  significantly.  Wasserman  real- 
ized that  the  high  ticket  price  for  entertain- 
ment companies  like  Disney.  Columbia^ 
TriStar  and  Warner  Communications  would 
not  continue  forever.  Nor  would  the  lax  Jus- 
tice Department  policies  towards  mergers, 
especially  with-off-shore  partners. 

With  his  finger  always  in  the  political 
wind,  he  negotiated  the  $6.6  billion  sale  to 
Matsushita— roughly  twice  what  the  com- 
pany had  been  valued  at  five  years  before. 

The  sale  was  also  a  personal  triumph. 
Wasserman  exchanged  his  4.95  million  shares 
of  common  stock  for  330  million  preferred 
shares  carrying  a  face  value  of  $327  million. 
He  would  collect  dividends  of  $28.6  million 
annually  at  a  rate  of  8.75%.  In  addition,  he 
would  remain  as  chairman  for  five  years  at 
$3  million  a  year. 

Not  a  month  goes  by  without  rumors  of 
Wasserman's   retirement,   so   frequent   they 


sound  like  an  empty  threat.  He  has  been 
scaling  back  his  day-to-day  activities  in 
MCA  and  the  industry  in  general  for  the  past 
decade.  But  Wasserman  appears  to  be  a  lifer, 
in  his  career  as  well  as  his  personal 
endeavors. 

On  July  5.  1936.  he  married  the  former 
Edith  T.  Beckerman.  a  union  that  is  in  its 
57th  year  and  produced  a  daughter.  Lynne. 

In  addition  to  being  lifelong  friends  and 
companions.  Lew  and  Edie  also  share  philan- 
thropic passions.  In  1991.  they  donated  $5 
million  to  their  favorite  cause,  the  Motion 
Picture  &  Television  Fund,  with  which  they 
have  been  involved  since  1979,  and  have  do- 
nated in  excess  of  $11.6  million  over  the 
years.  To  put  it  mildly,  not  a  life  without  in- 
cident. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  of  the 
motor-voter  bill.  For  7  years.  I  have 
worked  with  my  colleagues  to  pass  leg- 
islation that  would  increase  voter  reg- 
istration only  to  have  those  efforts 
frustrated  by  delay  and  obstruction. 
This  year,  with  an  administration 
primed  to  change  the  course  of  voter 
participation  and  attitudes  toward 
Government,  we  will  finally  enact  leg- 
islation that  will  strengthen  the  voter 
registration  process  in  this  country, 
and  encourage  more  people  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote. 

The  passage  of  motor-voter  legisla- 
tion marks  a  significant  change  in  the 
way  this  country  registers  its  citizens 
to  vote.  By  allowing  people  to  register 
to  vote  when  applying  for  a  driver's  li- 
cense, at  designated  agencies,  or  by 
mail,  the  motor-voter  bill  is  expected 
to  Increase  voter  registration  nation- 
wide. Increased  registration  is  the  first 
step  in  bringing  more  people  out  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  and  getting  a 
greater  number  of  Americans  involved 
in  the  democratic  process. 

A  number  of  States  have  already  im- 
plemented motor-voter  systems.  In 
fact,  the  first  one  was  first  established 
in  my  home  State  in  1976.  Today  in 
Michigan,  more  than  95  percent  of 
voter  registration  is  conducted  through 
motor-voter  methods.  And.  we  are  tak- 
ing the  registration  process  one  step 
further  by  fully  computerizing  our  sys- 
tem by  1994.  Computerization  of  the 
voting  rolls  will  help  prevent  voter 
fraud  and  further  expedite  the  registra- 
tion process. 

The  5-percent  increase  in  voter  turn- 
out in  the  1992  Presidential  election 
dispels  the  notion  that  the  American 
electorate  is  simply  apathetic  to  the 
political  process.  In  this  election,  we 
witnessed  a  popular  outpouring  from 
people  across  the  United  States.  New 
political  forums  such  as  town  hall 
meetings  and  television  call-in  shows 
encouraged  individuals  to  add  their 
voice  to  the  political  debate.  The 
American  people  were  energized  by  this 
direct  discourse  with  the  candidates 
and  displayed  a  revitalized  interest  in 
the  democratic  process. 


It  is  heartening  that  more  Americans 
chose  to  participate  in  the  1992  elec- 
tion, but  we  must  work  to  keep  up  this 
trend.  If  you  take  a  look  at  other  de- 
mocracies around  the  world — places 
where  people  are  willing  to  wait  in  line 
for  hours  in  order  to  vote,  places  where 
people  risk  their  personal  safety  for 
the  privilege  to  vote — you  see  that 
these  electorates  view  voting  as  a  right 
as  well  as  an  obligation.  In  a  study  of 
voter  turnout  in  28  democracies  around 
the  globe,  the  United  States  consist- 
ently had  one  of  the  lowest  turnout 
rates.  There  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  increasing  America's  voter 
turnout  rates — getting  more  people 
registered  is  an  important  start. 

Mr.  President,  participation  in  the 
political  process,  including  exercising 
the  right  to  vote,  is  at  the  heart  of  our 
democratic  system  of  government. 
There  are  many  sociological  expla- 
nations why  Americans  don't  vote.  But 
voters  have  shown  that,  if  they  believe 
they  can  make  a  difference,  they  will 
get  involved.  This  legislation  will  en- 
courage the  hope  and  belief  that  citi- 
zens involvement  is  important  for  the 
future  of  our  democracy. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  Numbers  23,  24, 
25,  26.  27,  28,  29,  30,  and  31,  en  bloc;  that 
the  committee  substitute  amendment, 
where  appropriate,  be  agreed  to;  that 
the  several  bills  each  be  deemed  read  a 
third  time  and  passed;  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  passage  of  these 
items  be  laid  upon  the  table,  en  bloc; 
that  the  consideration  of  each  bill  be 
included  separately  in  the  Record;  and 
that  statements  with  respect  to  the 
passage  of  each  bill  be  included  in  the 
Record  where  appropriate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

I  might  state  that  two  of  those 
items,  I  am  most  pleased  to  say,  are 
bills  that  Senator  Bingaman  and  I  in- 
troduced which  have  come  out  of  com- 
mittee and  are  being  reported.  That  is 
Calendar  Order  Number  31  on  the  Rio 
Grande  River  in  New  Mexico,  a  scenic 
river;  and  one  additional  one  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey 
land  to  the  town  of  Taos. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  on  the  floor  rec- 
ommending their  adoption. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
PRESERVE  ADDITION  ACT  OF  1993 

The  bill  (S.  80)  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve  in 
the  State  of  Texas  by  adding  the  Vil- 
lage Creek  corridor  unit,  the  Big  Sandy 
corridor    unit,    and    the    Canyonlands 
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unit  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  deemed 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed;  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  80 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve  Addition  Act  of 
1993". 

SEC.    2.   ADDITIONS   TO   THE    BIG    TmCKET   NA- 
•nONAL  PRESERVE. 

(a)  ADDITIONS.— Subsection  (b)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Preserve  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  October  11. 
1974  (16  U.S.C.  698).  hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Act",  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "map  entitled  'Big  Thicket 
National  Preserve'"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  Secretary')"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  'map  entitled  'Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Preserve',  dated  October  1992.  and 
numbered  175-80008.  which  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  National  Park  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  offices  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  preserve.  After  advis- 
ing the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  in 
writing,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
after referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  may 
make  minor  revisions  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  preserve  when  necessary  by  publication 
of  a  revised  drawing  or  other  boundary  de- 
scription in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Sec- 
retary". 

(2)  Strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  the  pe- 
nultimate undesignated  paragraph  relating 
to  Little  Pine  Island-Pine  Island  Bayou  cor- 
ridor unit. 

(3)  Strike  out  the  period  in  the  ultimate 
undesignated  paragraph  relating  to  Lance 
Rosier  unit  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":". 

(4)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Village  Creek  Corridor  unit.  Hardin  Coun- 
ty.   Texas,    comprising   approximately    four 
thousand    seven    hundred   and    ninety-three 
acres; 

"Big  Sandy  Corridor  unit.  Hardin.  Polk, 
and  Tyler  Counties.  Texas,  comprising  ap- 
proximately four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  acres:  and 

"Canyonlands  unit.  Tyler  County.  Texas, 
comprising  approximately  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-six  acres." 

(b)  ACQUisiTio.N.— (1)  Subsection  (c)  of  the 
first  section  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  transfer 
from  any  other  Federal  agency,  or  exchange, 
any  lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein  which 
are  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  pre- 
serve: Provided.  That  privately  owned  lands 
located  within  the  Village  Creek  Corridor. 
Big  Sandy  Corridor,  and  Canyonlands  units 
may  be  acquired  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  lands  owned  by  commercial 
timber  companies  only  by  donation  or  ex- 
change: Provided  further.  That  any  lands 
owned  by  the  State  of  Texas,  or  any  political 
subdivisions  thereof  may  be  acquired  by  do- 
nation only." 

(2)  Add  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  of 
such  Act  the  following  new  subsections: 


"(d)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  iden- 
tify lands  within  their  jurisdiction  located 
within  the  vicinity  of  the  preserve  which 
may  be  suitable  for  exchange  for  commercial 
timber  lands  within  the  preserve.  In  so 
doing,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
seek  to  identify  for  exchange  National  For- 
est lands  that  are  near  or  adjacent  to  private 
lands  that  are  already  owned  by  the  commer- 
cial timber  companies.  Such  National  Forest 
lands  shall  be  located  in  the  Sabine  National 
Forest  in  Sabine  County.  Texas,  in  the  Davy 
Crockett  National  Forest  south  of  Texas 
State  Highway  7.  or  in  other  sites  deemed 
mutually  agreeable,  and  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  timber  companies'  existing 
mills.  In  exercising  this  exchange  authority, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  utilize  any  authorities  or  proce- 
dures otherwise  available  to  them  in  connec- 
tion with  land  exchanges,  and  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Land  exchanges  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  of  equal  value  and  shall 
be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no 
later  than  two  years  after  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  With  respect  to  the  thirty-seven-acres 
owned  by  the  Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation 
or  its  subsidiary.  Kirby  Forest  Industries. 
Inc..  on  Big  Sandy  Creek  in  Hardin  County. 
Texas,  and  now  utilized  as  part  of  the  Indian 
Springs  Youth  Camp  (H.G.  King  Abstract 
822).  the  Secretary  shall  not  acquire  such 
area  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  so 
long  as  the  area  is  used  exclusively  as  a 
youth  camp.". 

(C)  PUBLICATIOK  OF  BOUNDARY  DESCRIP- 
TION.—Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  detailed  description  of  the  boundary 
of  the  Village  Creek  Corridor  unit,  the  Big 
Sandy  Corridor  unit,  and  the  Canyonlands 
unit  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve. 

(d)     AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Effective  upon  date  of  enactment  of 
this  sentence,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsections  (o  and 
(d)  of  the  first  section". 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  S.  80  early  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  103d  Congress.  I  am  cospon- 
soring  this  bill  which  will  achieve  a 
long-time  goal  to  expand  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve  in  Texas — a 
bill  approved  by  the  Senate  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  102d  Congress. 

My  bill  would  add  three  units  to  the 
preserve:  Village  Creek  Corridor,  Big 
Sandy  Corridor,  and  the  Canyonlands. 
Currently,  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Preserve  encompasses  86.000  acres. 
With  my  bill,  more  than  10,000  acres 
will  be  added  to  this  ecologically 
unique  preserve  located  in  east  Texas, 
north  of  the  coastal  cities  of  Beaumont 
and  Port  Arthur.  The  thicket  includes 
four  major  types  of  forest,  85  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  more  than  1,000  flow- 
ering plants,  and  over  300  kinds  of 
birds.  There  are  plants  representing 
the  Appalachian  mountains,  the  trop- 
ics and  even  the  desert. 

The  areas  proposed  for  inclusion  in 
this  unique  preserve  will  add  to  that 
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rich  diversity  and  help  to  protect  the 
biological  integrity  of  the  existing 
units.  The  Village  Creek  Corridor  and 
Big  Sandy  Corridor  units  not  only  add 
to  scenic  beauty  and  ecological  diver- 
sity of  the  preserve,  but  they  will  also 
connect  three  major  preserve  units. 
These  corridor  units  will  provide  an 
important  migration  pathway  for  plant 
and  animal  species,  thereby  helping  to 
maintain  the  many  species  of  the  area. 
The  Canyonlands  unit  contains  beau- 
tiful scenic  areas  of  steep  walls,  spring- 
fed  creeks,  and  rare  plants. 

Preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket  has 
been  a  bipartisan  effort  on  the  part  of 
many  Texans  over  the  years,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  I 
am  glad  to  play  a  role  in  preserving  an 
extraordinary  resource  of  my  State  and 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  a  resource  to  experience,  to  ex- 
plore and  to  study  in  the  Big  Thicket 
Preserve.  I  thank  Senators  for  their 
consideration  and  ask  the  Senate  to 
support  and  approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support  S.  80,  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Preserve  Addition  Act  of  1993.  S.  80, 
which  I  introduced  on  January  21,  1993, 
passed  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  unani- 
mously on  March  3,  1993.  S.  80  is  iden- 
tical to  Big  Thicket  legislation  which 
was  agreed  upon  by  myself  and  Senator 
Bentsen  in  the  102d  Congress.  In  the 
102d  Congress,  the  legislation  passed 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent  on 
October  7,  1992,  and  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  House  of  Representatives 
failed  to  act  on  the  bill  before  the  102d 
Congress  adjourned. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  S.  80,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, proposes  a  logical  conclusion 
to  the  longstanding  debate  on  how  to 
expand  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
serve in  southeast  Texas.  Because  I  be- 
lieve that  property  ownership  is  a  sa- 
cred right,  one  of  my  primary  goals  in 
this  debate  has  been  to  ensure  the  pro- 
tection of  individuals"  private  property 
rights.  In  the  past,  other  proposals  to 
expand  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pre- 
serve could  have  taken  private  prop- 
erty and  threatened  resident  land- 
owners with  condemnation.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  no  provision  in  S.  80 
may  be  used  to  take  privately  owned 
property  through  condemnation  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  pro- 
poses to  protect  the  Village  Creek  Cor- 
ridor, Big  Sandy  Corridor,  and  the 
Canyonlands  Unit  by  exchanging  U.S. 
Forest  Service  lands  for  10.766  acres  of 
land  in  these  three  units.  These  areas 
would  be  added  to  the  existing  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve  in  Texas. 
The  Big  Thicket  area  is  often  referred 
to  as  a  biological  crossroads  due  to  the 
unique  ecosystem  which  exists  in  the 


preserve.  Addition  of  these  three  units 
will  enhance  the  diversity  of  the  pre- 
serve and  future  recreation  opportuni- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
measure. 


SIOUX  RANGER  DISTRICT 
BOUNDARY  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  164)  to  authorize  the  ad- 
justment of  the  boundaries  of  the 
South  Dakota  portion  of  the  Sioux 
Ranger  District  of  Custer  National 
Forest,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  deemed  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  164 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State-  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SIOUX  RANGER  DISTRICT  BOUNDARY 
ADJUSTMENT. 

(a)  Ln  General.— In  accordance  with  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  consolidate  national 
forest  lands",  approved  March  20.  1922  (16 
U.S.C.  485  at  seq.).  and  in  exchang:e  for  na- 
tional forest  lands  in  Custer  National  Forest, 
the  Secretary  of  Afrriculture  may  accept 
title  to  any  lands  located  within  5  miles  of 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  South  Dakota 
portion  of  the  Sioux  Ranger  District  of  Cus- 
ter National  Forest  that  are  not  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  that  are  found  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agrriculture  to  be  chiefly  valu- 
able for  national  forest  purposes. 

(b)  Incorporation  Into  Custer  National 
Forest.— Upon  acceptance  of  title  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  lands  conveyed  to 
the  United  States  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  shall  become  part  of  Custer  Na- 
tional Forest. 


WORLD  WAR  II  MEMORIAL  ACT 
OF  1993 

The  bill  (S.  214)  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  a  memorial  on  Federal 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its 
environs  to  honor  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  served  in  World  War 
II  and  to  commemorate  United  States 
participation  in  that  conflict  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  deemed  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.   AUTHORfTY   TO   ESTABLISH    MEMO- 
RIAU 

(a)  In  General.— The  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  memorial  on  Federal 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  its  envi- 
rons to  honor  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  served  in  World  War  II  and  to  com- 
memorate the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  that  war. 

(b)  Compliance  With  Standards  for  Com- 
ME.MORATIVE  WORKS.— The  establishment  of 
the  memorial  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  standards 
for  placement  of  commemorative  works  on 
certain  Federal  lands  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  its  environs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" approved  November  14.  1966  (40  U.S.C. 
1001  et  seq.). 


(c>  Handicapped  access.— The  plan,  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation  of  the  me- 
morial pursuant  to  this  section  shall  provide 
for  accessibility  by.  and  accommodations 
for.  the  physically  handicapped.  ^ 
SEC.  2.  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Board.— There  is  es- 
tablished a  World  War  11  Memorial  Advisory 
Board  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Board"),  consisting  of  12  members,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  veterans  of  World  War  11.  historians 
of  World  War  II.  and  representatives  of  veter- 
ans organizations,  historical  associations, 
and  groups  knowledgeable  about  World  War 
U. 

(b)  Appointments.— Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  not  later  than  3  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  serve  for  the  life  of  the  Board.  The 
President  shall  make  appointments  to  fill 
such  vacancies  as  may  occur  on  the  Board. 

(c)  Responsibiuties  of  Board.— The  Board 
shall— 

(1)  in  the  manner  specified  by  the  Commis- 
sion, promote  establishment  of  the  memorial 
and  encourage  donation  of  private  contribu- 
tions for  the  memorial;  and 

(2)  upon  the  request  of  the  Commission,  ad- 
vise the  Commission  on  the  site  and  design 
for  the  memorial. 

(d)  Termination.— The  Board  shall  cease  to 
exist  on  the  last  day  of  the  third  month  after 
the  month  in  which  the  memorial  is  com- 
pleted or  the  month  of  the  expiration  of  the 
authority  for  the  memorial  under  section 
10(b)  of  the  Act  referred  to  in  section  Kb), 
whichever  first  occurs. 

SEC.  3.  PRIVATE  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  Commission  shall  solicit  and  accept 
private  contributions  for  the  memorial. 

SEC.  4.  FUND  IN  THE  TREASURY  FOR  THE  MEMO. 
RIAU 

(a)  In  General.— There  is  created  in  the 
Treasury  a  fund  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion for  the  expenses  of  establishing  the  me- 
morial. The  fund  shall  consist  of— 

(1)  amounts  deposited,  and  interest  and 
proceeds  credited  under  subsection  (b); 

(2)  obligations  obtained  under  subsection 
(c):  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  surcharges  paid  to  the 
Commission  for  the  memorial  under  the 
World  War  II  50th  Anniversary  Commemora- 
tive Coins  Act. 

(b)  Deposits  and  Credits.— The  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  shall  deposit  in  the  fund 
the  amounts  accepted  as  contributions  under 
subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  credit  to  the  fund  the  interest  on. 
and  the  proceeds  from  sale  or  redemption  of. 
obligations  held  in  the  fund. 

(c)  Obligations.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  invest  any  portion  of  the  fund 
that,  as  determined  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  is  not  required  to  meet  current 
expenses.  E^ch  investment  shall  be  made  in 
an  interest  bearing  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  an  obligation  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  United  States 
that,  as  determined  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  has  a  maturity  suitable  for  the 
fund. 

(d)  Abolition.— Upon  the  final  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  the  fund,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
draft  legislation  (including  technical  and 
conforming  provisions)  for  the  abolition  of 
the  fund. 

SEC.  5.  DEPOSrr  OF  EXCESS  FUNDS. 

If.  upon  payment  of  all  expenses  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  memorial  (including  the 
maintenance  and  preservation  amount  pro- 


vided for  in  section  8(b)  of  the  Act  referred  to 
in  section  1(b)).  or  upon  expiration  of  the  au- 
thority for  the  memorial  under  section  10(b) 
of  that  Act.  there  remains  a  balance  in  the 
fund  created  by  section  4.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shall  transmit  the  amount 
of  the  balance  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  deposit  in  the  account  provided  for 
the  section  8(b)(1)  of  that  Act. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II,  I  am  pleased 
that  we  are  considering  S.  214,  a  bill  I 
introduced  that  would  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  memorial  honoring 
World  War  II  veterans. 

On  December  7.  1991  we  observed  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  bombing  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  is  now  time  to  honor 
those  who  faithfully  served  our  coun- 
try in  the  aftermath  of  that  historic 
day. 

This  monument  pays  tribute  to  the 
men  and  women  who  have  given  of 
themselves  to  make  our  lives,  and  the 
lives  of  all  Americans,  better  today.  It 
is  fitting  that  there  be  a  memorial  in 
Washington  to  which  they  can  bring 
their  children  and  their  grandchildren 
to  see  how  we  honor  those  who  served. 
This  memorial  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  who 
voted  unanimously  to  report  this  bill 
out  of  committee.  I  wish  especially  to 
thank  Senator  Bumpers,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands. 
National  Parks  and  Forests,  for  his 
support  of  this  worthy  measure. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation which  honors  those  who  have 
so  ably  served  our  country. 


IDAHO  LAND  EXCHANGE  ACT 
OF  1993 

The  bill  (S.  252)  to  provide  for  certain 
land  exchanges  in  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  deemed  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  252 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Idaho  Land 
Exchange  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  TARGHEE  NATIONAL  FOREST  BOUNDARY 
ADJUSTMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— The  boundaries  of  the 
Targhee  National  Forest  are  adjusted  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Targhee 
National  Forest  Proposed  Boundary 
Changes"  and  dated  March  1.  1991. 

(b)  Map  and  Legal  Description.— 

(1)  Public  access.— The  map  described  in 
subsection  (a)  and  legal  description  of  the 
lands  depicted  on  the  map  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Re- 
gional Office  of  the  Intermountain  Region  of 
the  Forest  Service. 

(2)  Technical  corrections.— The  map  and 
legal  description  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act.  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary")  may  cor- 
rect clerical  and  typographical  errors. 


(c)  Rule  of  Construction.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  section  7  of  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  460/-9). 
the  boundaries  of  the  Targhee  National  For- 
est, as  adjusted  by  this  Act.  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  Forest  as  of 
January  1.  1965. 

SEC.  3.  CLARK  FORK  LAND  EXCHANGE. 

(a)  Findings.— Congress  finds  that,  over 
the  12  years  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act — 

(1)  the  University  of  Idaho  has  utilized  the 
Clark  Fork  Ranger  Station  within  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest  as  the  Clerk  Fork 
Field  Campus,  under  a  Granger-Thye  permit: 
and 

(2)  the  University  of  Idaho  has  made  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  order  to  maintain 
and  utilize  the  buildings  as  a  campus  facil- 
ity. 

(d)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  Parcel  a.— The  term  "Parcel  A"  means 
the  approximately  35.27  acres  comprising  the 
Clark  Fork  Ranger  Station  within  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest,  as  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Clark  Fork  Land  Exchange- 
Parcel  A"  and  dated  July  1.  1991. 

(2)  Parcel  b.— The  term  "Parcel  B"  means 
the  approximately  40  acres  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Clark  Fork  Land  Exchange- 
Parcel  B"  and  dated  July  1.  1991. 

(c)  Land  Exchange.— 

(1)  Conveyance  by  the  secretary.— In  ex- 
change for  the  conveyance  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  subject  to  easements  that  are 
considered  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for 
public  and  administrative  access  and  to  valid 
existing  rights,  the  Secretary  shall  convey 
to  the  State  of  Idaho,  acting  through  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Idaho,  all  rigljt. 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
Parcel  A. 

(2)  Conveyance  by  the  state  of  idaho.— In 
exchange  for  the  conveyance  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  of  record  acceptable  to  the  Secretary, 
the  State  of  Idaho  shall  convey  to  the  Sec- 
retary, by  general  warranty  deed  in  accord- 
ance with  Department  of  Justice  title  stand- 
ards, all  right,  title,  and  interest  to 
Parcel  B. 

(3)  Maps  and  legal  descriptions.— 

(A)  Public  access.— The  maps  described  in 
subsection  (b)  and  the  legal  descriptions  of 
the  lands  depicted  on  the  maps  shall  be  on 
file  and  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
Regional  Office  of  the  Northern  Region  of 
the  Forest  Service. 

(B)  Technical  corrections.— The  maps 
and  legal  descriptions  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act.  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  may  correct  clerical 
and  typographical  errors. 

(d)  Land  Valuation.- 

(1)  In  general.- Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
if  the  lands  exchanged  between  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Idaho,  as  authorized 
by  subsection  (c).  are  not  of  equal  value,  the 
values  shall  be  equalized  in  accordance  with 
section  206(b)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1716(b)). 

(2)  Exception.— The  value  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  University  of  Idaho  on 
Parcel  A  under  the  Granger-Type  permit 
shall  be  excluded  from  consideration  in  a 
valuation  conducted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1). 

(e)  National  Forest  Boundary  adjust- 
ment.- 

(1)  In  general.— Upon  acquisition  of  Parcel 
B  by  the  United  States,  the  boundaries  of  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest  shall  be  adjusted  to 
Include  Parcel  B. 

(2)  Rule  of  construction.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  section  7  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 


servation Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  46W-9). 
the  boundaries  of  the  Kaniksu  National  For- 
est, as  adjusted  by  this  Act.  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  Forest  as  of 
January  1.  1965. 


TAOS  CONVEYANCE  ACT  OF  1993 
The  bill  (S.  275)  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain 
lands  to  the  town  of  Taos,  NM,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
deemed  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  275 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho^se  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  TAOS  RANGER  DISTRICT. 

(a)  Conveyance  of  PROPERTi'.- 

(1)  In  general.— Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  convey  by  quitclaim  deed 
to  the  town  of  Taos,  New  Mexico,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  the  lands  and  improvements  on  the 
lands  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Property— The  property  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  is  locally  referred  to  as  the  "Old  Taos 
Ranger  District  Office  and  Warehouse": 

(B)  is  located  in  the  town  of  Taos.  Taos 
County.  New  Mexico: 

(C)  contains  approximately  0.633  acres:  and 

(D)  is  specifically  described  in  the  war- 
ranty deed  dated  January  22.  1937.  by  Wil- 
liam R.  and  Mary  E.  Hinde.  husband  and 
wife,  to  the  United  States,  as  recorded  on 
January  23.  1937.  in  book  A-34.  page  415.  of 
the  Record  of  Deeds  of  Taos  County.  New 
Mexico. 

(b)  Terms  and  Conditions.— 

(1)  Consideration.— 

(A)  In  general.— The  conveyance  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  in  consideration  of 
$360,000.  payable  (subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture )— 

(i)  in  full  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  180- 
day  period  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1):  or 

(ii)  at  the  option  of  the  town  of  Taos,  in  20 
annual  payments  of  $18,000  each,  with  each 
payment  due  January  1. 

(B)  Deposit  of  funds.— 

(ji  In  general.— Sums  received  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  deposited  in  a  spe- 
cial fund  in  the  treasury  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(ii)  Expendfture.- Upon  request  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture^he  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  transftr^om  the  special 
fund  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  such 
sums  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring lands  and  administrative  facilities 
on  National  Forest  System  lands  within  the 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

(C)  Lnterest.— The  town  of  Taos  shall  not 
be  charged  interest  on  sums  owed  the  United 
States  for  the  conveyance  described  in  sub- 
section (a). 

(2)  Release.— Upon  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty described  in  subsection  (a),  the  town  of 
Taos  shall  release  the  United  States  from 
any  liability  for  claims  relating  to  the  prop- 
erty. 

(3)  Reversion.— The  conveyance  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  a  conveyance  of  fee 
simple  title  to  the  property,  subject  to  rever- 
sion to  the  United  States  if  the  property  is 
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used  for  other  than  public  purposes  or  if  pay- 
ment is  not  made  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (1). 


REVISING  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF 
THE  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
BIRTHPLACE  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT 

The  bill  (S.  326)  to  revise  the  bound- 
aries of  the  George  Washington  Birth- 
place National  Monument,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
deemed  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  326 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  ADDITION  TO  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

The  boundaries  of  the  George  Washington 
Birthplace  National  Monument  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "National  Monument")  are 
hereby  modified  to  include  the  area  compris- 
ing approximately  12  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  the  map  entitled  "George  Washing- 
ton Birthplace  National  Monument  Bound- 
ary Map",  numbered  332'80.011A  and  dated 
September  1992.  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  appro- 
priate offices  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior 
SEC.  2.  ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  National 
Monument,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  to  acquire  lands,  or  interests 
therein,  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange. 

SEC.  X  AD.MINISTRATION  OF  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT. 

In  administering  the  National  Monument, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  is 
necessary  to  preserve  and  interpret  the  his- 
tory and  resources  associated  with  George 
Washington,  the  generations  of  the  Washing- 
ton family  who  lived  in  the  vicinity,  and 
their  contemporaries,  as  well  as  18th  century 
plantation  life  and  society. 

SEC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 


SANDY     HOOK      HISTORIC     STRUC- 
TURES REHABILITATION  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  328)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  historic  structures 
within  the  Sandy  Hook  Unit  of  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  deemed 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  328 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  MARINE  ACADEMY  AGREEMENT. 

(a)  In  Gener.al.— In  order  to  further  the  re- 
vitalization.  rehabilitation,  and  utilization 
of  Fort  Hancock  within  the  Sandy  Hook  Unit 
of  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  enter  into  an 
agireement  with  the  Monmouth  County  Voca- 
tional  School   District  or  a  successor  (re- 


ferred to  in  this  Act  as  the  "District"),  to 
permit  the  use  by  the  District  of  properties 
situated  along  Gunnison  Road  and  Magruder 
Road  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  oper- 
ating, without  cost  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  a  secondary  school  program  to  be 
known  as  the  Marine  Academy  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

(b)  Desio.n  of  FACiLrriES.— The  design  of 
new  facilities  and  landscape  improvements, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities 
for  school  and  administrative  use.  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  In  determining 
whether  to  approve  the  design  and  rehabili- 
tation, the  Director  shall  use  standards  for 
rehabilitation  and  National  Park  Service 
guidelines  and  policies  that  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SEC.  2.  REVERSION. 

If  the  properties,  facilities,  and  improve- 
ments referred  to  in  section  1  are  not  used  by 
the  District  for  a  secondary  school  program, 
the  agreement  authorized  by  section  1  shall 
be  terminated  and  all  use  of  the  properties, 
facilities,  and  improvements  shall  revert, 
without  consideration,  to  the  National  Park 
Service. 

SEC.  3.  REIMBURSEMENT. 

(a)  Rehabii.itation— As  a  condition  of  en- 
tering into  the  agreement  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may— 

(1)  accept  reimbursement  expenses,  of  not 
more  than  S500.(XX).  to  cover  the  cost  of  reha- 
bilitating other  property  within  the  Sandy 
Hook  Unit  of  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  for  park  uses  that  are  displaced  from 
facilities  used  by  the  District  under  the 
agreement  authorized  by  section  1;  or 

(2)  require  the  District  to  rehabilitate 
other  property  for  the  park  use.s — 

(A)  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Park  Service:  and 

(B)  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  S500.(XX). 

(b)  Fees  for  Services.— The  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  may  collect  and 
retain  reasonable  fees  for  services  provided 
to  the  District  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
including  alarm  monitoring,  permit  compli- 
ance, fire  and  police  protection,  and  snow  re- 
moval. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Monmouth  County, 
NJ,  School  Districts  efforts  to  main- 
tain the  right  to  continue  to  revitalize, 
rehabilitate,  and  utilize  Fort  Hancock 
within  the  Sandy  Hook  Unit  of  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Area.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  this  bill,  which 
is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  President,  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade the  school  district  and  Sandy  Hook 
have  cultivated  a  mutually  beneficial 
relationship.  The  park  has  allowed  the 
school  district  to  use  several  of  its 
buildings  to  administer  its  Marine 
Academy  of  Science  and  Technology, 
and  in  return,  the  school  has  rejuve- 
nated many  of  the  park's  historic  but 
debilitated  buildings.  To  date.  Mon- 
mouth County  has  completed  more 
than  2  million  dollars'  worth  of  renova- 
tions. Clearly,  this  has  been  a  reward- 
ing arrangement  for  both  sides. 

Last  year,  the  school  and  the  park 
managers  were  informed  that  legisla- 
tion is  required  in  order  for  them  to 
maintain  their  relationship.  The  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate  allows  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 


an  agreement  with  the  school  thereby 
permitting  the  school  to  use  certain 
park  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
opment and  operations,  without  cost  to 
the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  full  support  of 
this  legislation  for  several  reasons. 
Over  the  past  10  years  the  Marine 
Academy  has  grown  from  a  part-time 
institution  into  a  demanding  4-year  di- 
ploma-granting program  for  boys  and 
girls  in  grades  9-12.  The  academy  is 
truly  unique.  By  emphasizing  marine 
science  technology  and  marine  trades, 
the  school  has  successfully  prepared 
hundreds  of  its  students  for  work  or 
study  in  the  important  field  of  marine 
environmental  science.  And  the  ren- 
ovations that  have  been  made  to  sev- 
eral park  buildings  cannot  be  over- 
stated! For  years,  scores  of  historical 
buildings  at  Sandy  Hook  have  been  de- 
caying as  a  result  of  neglect  caused  by 
budgetary  limitations.  Monmouth 
County  has  remedied  this  problem  by 
instilling  life  into  many  buildings  that 
were  on  the  verge  of  condemnation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sandy  Hook-Mon- 
mouth  County  partnership  has  bene- 
fited many  people:  The  students  who 
attend  the  Marine  Academy,  the  tour- 
ists who  visit  the  park,  and  of  course 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  the  facility.  We  must  ensure 
that  this  relationship  will  continue  to 
prosper.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation  and 
vote  its  approval. 


FOX-WISCONSIN  RIVER  NATIONAL 
HERITAGE  CORRIDOR  STUDY 
ACT  OF  1993 

The  bill  (S.  344)  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  suitability  and 
feasibility  of  designating  the  Fox  and 
Lower  Wisconsin  River  corridors  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  as  a  national  herit- 
age corridor,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  deemed  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  344 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fox-Wiscon- 
sin River  National  Heritage  Corridor  Study 
Act  of  1993  " 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Fox-Wisconsin  waterway  is  famous 
ais  the  discovery  route  of  Marquette  and  Jo- 
liet; 

(2)  as  the  connecting  route  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
waterway  was  critical  to  the  opening  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  served  as  a  major 
artery  in  bringing  commerce  to  the  interior 
of  the  United  States  and  providing  a  vital 
communication  link  for  early  explorers,  mis- 
sionaries, and  fur  traders; 

(3)  within  the  Fox  and  Lower  Wisconsin 
River  corridors  are  an  abundance  of  historic 


and  archaeological  sites  and  structures  rep- 
resenting early  Native  Americans.  European 
exploration,  and  19th-century  transportation 
and  settlement;  and 

(4)  the  unique  aspects  of  the  waterway, 
from  the  heavily  developed  portions  of  the 
Fox  River  to  the  pristine  expanses  of  the 
Lower  Wisconsin  River,  should  be  studied  to 
determine  the  waterway's  suitability  and 
feasibility  for  designation  as  a  National  Her- 
itage Corridor. 

SEC.  3.  STUDY  OF  FOX-WISCONSCM  RIVER  COR- 
RIDORS. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  funds  are  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  prepare  a  study  on  the  suit- 
ability and  feasibility  of  designating  the  Fox 
and  Lower  Wisconsin  River  corridors  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  as  a  National  Heritage 
Corridor. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress— On  completion 
of  the  study  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) — . 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  describ- 
ing the  results  of  the  study  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

^  SEC.  4.  FOX-WISCONSIN  RIVER  STUDY  ADVISORY 
COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  General. -There  is  established  the 
Fox-Wisconsin   River  Study   Advisory   Com- 

I  mission  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Com- 
mission") to  advise  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  the  preparation  of  the  study  re- 
quired under  section  3(a). 

(b)  Membership.— The  Commission  shall 
consist  of  16  members,  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, of  whom — 

(1)  4   members   shall   be   made   from   rec- 
I  ommendations  submitted  by  the  Governor  of 

the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  represent  affected 
State  agencies: 

(2)  4  members  shall  represent  local  govern- 
ments from  affected  communities  along  the 
Fox  and  Lower  Wisconsin  River  corridors; 

I  and 

(3)  8  members  shall  be  made  from  the  gen- 
eral public,   who  shall   have  knowledge  and 

I  experience  in  appropriate  fields  of  interest 
I  relating  to  the  preservation,  use.  and  inter- 
I  pretation  of  the  Fox  and  Lower  Wisconsin 
I  River  corridors,  of  whom — 

(A)  4  members  shall  be  residents  of  the  Fox 
I  River  region:  and 

(B)  4  members  shall  be  residents  of  the 
I  Lower  Wisconsin  River  region. 

(c)  Chairperson— The  members  of  the 
I  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairperson  from 

among  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Vacancies.— Vacancies  on  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(e)  Meetings.— The  Commission  shall  meet 
I  at  the  call  of  the  Chairperson. 

(f)  Compensation.— Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  receive  no  compensation  as  a 
result  of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 
While  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  in  the  performance  of  serv- 

1  ices  for  the  Commission,  members  shall  be 
I  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
I  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as 
I  persons  employed  intermittently  in  the  Gov- 
lemment  service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
I  section  5703  of  title  5.  United  State  Code. 

(g)  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Acrr.— 
[Section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  (5  use.  App.  2)  shall  not  apply 

I  to  the  Commission. 

(h)  Annual  Reports.— The  Commission 
I  shall  publish  and  submit  to  the  Secretary 
I  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 


an  annual  report  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  Commission. 

(i)  Termination.— The  Commission  shall 
terminate  on  the  completion  of  the  study  re- 
quired under  section  3(a). 

SEC.  5.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  prepared  to 
act  on  legislation  which  my  colleague. 
Senator  Feingold,  and  I  introduced 
earlier  this  year:  the  Fox-Wisconsin 
River  National  Heritage  Corridor 
Study  Act  of  1993.  The  Senate  approved 
identical  legislation  last  year  but  the 
House  did  not  act  on  it  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  102d  Congress.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate's  prompt  consideration 
of  the  legislation  will  encourage  the 
House  to  act  on  it  in  the  near  future. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
establish  a  process  for  determining  the 
suitability  and  feasibility  of  designat- 
ing the  Fox  and  Lower  Wisconsin  River 
corridors  as  a  national  heritage  cor- 
ridor. The  national  heritage  corridor 
designation  could  provide  for  the  revi- 
talization  of  this  historic  transport  ar- 
tery, and  link  together  the  significant 
tourist  attractions  of  this  region. 

I  will  not  detail  the  many  distinc- 
tions of  the  Fox-Wisconsin  River  cor- 
ridor. Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  rich 
with  history,  replete  with  significant 
structures  and  sites,  rewarding  in  its 
beauty.  And  that  is  not  just  my  opin- 
ion. 

The  East-Central  Wisconsin  Regional 
Planning  Commission  produced  an  in 
depth  survey  of  historical  landmarks 
along  the  Fox  River.  The  Lower  Wis- 
consin State  Riverway  Board,  an  office 
of  the  State  government,  has 
catalogued  historical  attributes  of  the 
Wisconsin  River.  In  1979.  under  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  produced  a  report 
on  the  lower  Wisconsin  River,  advocat- 
ing that  this  natural  resource  be  pro- 
tected. Finally,  the  State  historical  so- 
ciety and  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  have  compiled  extensive  sci- 
entific, cultural,  and  historical  data  on 
both  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers. 

While  I  believe  that  the  designation 
of  the  corridor  as  a  national  heritage 
corridor  would  be  beneficial  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  resources  of  the  region,  this 
legislation  does  not  seek  to  make  that 
designation  at  this  time.  Instead,  this 
legislation  would  establish  a  2-year 
study,  to  solicit  strong  input  from 
local  residents,  to  help  in  making  a  de- 
termination as  to  whether  or  not  such 
a  designation  would  be  suitable.  Local 
involvement  at  the  planning  stages  of 
this  effort  will  be  critical  if  the  Fox- 
Wisconsin  River  National  Heritage  Cor- 
ridor is  to  be  successfully  established 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Senator  Bumpers, 
chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests,  for 


his  cooperation  in  expediting  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  the  literally  hundreds  of  people 
in  the  Fox-Wisconsin  region  who  have 
shared  their  ideas  and  their  hopes  with 
my  office.  I  hope  that  this  legislation 
is  responsive  to  their  ideas  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  realization  of  their  dreams 
Mr.  FEINGOLD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  at  the  swiftness  with  which  S. 
344,  the  Fox-Wisconsin  River  National 
Heritage  Corridor  Act,  has  come  to 
consideration  before  the  103d  Congress, 
and  I  commend  my  colleague.  Senator 
Kohl,  for  his  ongoing  commitment  to 
this  issue. 

This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  suit- 
ability and  feasibility  of  designating 
the  Fox  and  Lower  Wisconsin  River 
corridors  in  Wisconsin  as  a  national 
heritage  corridor.  Identical  legislation 
was  passed  by  this  body  last  year  but 
did  not  pass  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  the  conclusion  of  the  102d 
Congress.  I  am  encouraged  by  its  rapid 
progress  now. 

This  issue  has  strong  support  of 
many  citizens'  and  preservation  groups 
within  the  State,  as  well  as  the  support 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature.  In 
fact,  as  a  State  senator  in  November. 
1991.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
a  resolution  supporting  establishment 
of  the  national  heritage  corridor  in 
Wisconsin,  and  I  continue  my  strong 
support  of  such  action  today. 

The  Fox-Wisconsin  corridor  contin- 
ues to  testify  through  existing  struc- 
tures and  archaeological  sites  to  its 
former  role  in  the  exploration  of  North 
America  and  to  settlements  founded  on 
the  rivers'  banks.  These  rivers  were 
part  of  the  route  traveled  by  Marquette 
and  Joliet  during  their  exploration  of 
the  area  that  became  known  as  the 
Northwest  Territory. 

The  Fox-Wisconsin  corridor  was  also 
a  major  artery  for  travel  and  trade  dur- 
ing the  settlement  of  this  area.  In  fact, 
the  world's  first  hydroelectric  plant 
and  the  oldest  continually  operated 
manual  lock  system  in  the  United 
States  are  found  on  the  Fox  River. 

Not  only  was  the  route  appreciated 
for  its  utility,  but  also  for  its  innate 
value  and  beauty.  Conservationists 
John  Muir  and  Aldo  Leopold  lived 
along  the  banks  of  the  Fox  and  Wiscon- 
sin Rivers,  and  architect  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  established  Taliesin.  his  archi- 
tectural school,  along  that  route. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  bill  merely  calls 
for  a  study  of  the  suitability  of  the 
area  for  a  national  heritage  corridor. 
However,  I  am  confident  this  study  will 
substantiate  what  residents  along  the 
shores  have  told  me  time  and  time 
again — that  the  historical  value  of  the 
area  should  be  preserved  so  that  others 
may  come  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
their  heritage. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  continue  in  my  support  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Fox-Wisconsin 
National  Heritage  Corridor. 
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RIO  GRANDE  DESIGNATION  ACT 
OF  1993 

The  bill  (S.  375)  to  amend  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a 
segment  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mex- 
ico as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  system,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
deemed  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rio  Grande 
Designation  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  DESIGNATION  OF  SCENIC  RIVER 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1274(a))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(  )  Rio  Grande.  New  Mexico.— The  main 
stem  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  seg- 
ment of  the  Rio  Grande  designated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (4).  downstream  approximately 
12  miles  to  the  west  section  line  of  Section 
15.  Township  23  North.  Range  10  East,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  a  scenic  river.". 
SEC.  3.  DESIGNATION  OF  STUDY  RIVER. 

(A)  Study.— Section  5(a)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1276(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  parsigraph: 

"(  )  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico.— The  seg- 
ment from  the  west  section  line  of  Section 
15.  Township  23  North.  Range  10  East,  down- 
stream approximately  8  miles  to  the  south- 
ern line  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  Section 
34.  Township  23  North.  Range  9  East.". 

(b)  Study  Requirements.— Section  5(b)  of 
such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1276(b))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(     )  The  study  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico  shall  be  completed  and  the  report 
submitted  not  later  than  3  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph". 
SEC.  4.  RIO  GRANDE  CITIZENS  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

(a)  Establishment.— Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  establish  the 
Rio  Grande  Citizens  Ovei-sight  Review  Board 
(referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Board")  to 
advise  the  Secretary  on  matters  pertaining 
to— 

(1)  the  development  and  implementation  of 
a  management  plan  for  the  segment  of  the 
Rio  Grande  designated  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  pur- 
suant to  the  amendment  made  by  section  2: 
and 

(2)  the  preparation  of  the  study  pursuant 
to  the  amendments  made  by  section  3. 

(b)  Composition.— The  Board  shall  consist 
of  11  members,  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
of  whom— 

(1)  10  members  shall  be  property  owners 
along  the  segments  of  the  Rio  Grande  des- 
ignated and  studied  pursuant  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act;  and 

(2)  1  member  shall  be  a  representative  of 
the  village  of  Pilar. 

SEC.  S.  WITHDRAWAL  OF  ORILLA  VERDE  RECRE- 
ATION AREA. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  the  lands  described  in  subsection  (b) 
are  withdrawn  from— 

(1)  all  forms  of  entry,  appropriation,  or  dis- 
posal under  the  public  land  laws: 
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(2)  location,  entry,  and  patent  under  the 
mining  laws:  and 

(3)  disposition  under  all  laws  pertaining  to 
mineral  and  geothermal  leasing. 

(b)  Lands.- 

(1)  Description.- The  lands  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  comprise  an  area  known  as  the 
"Orllla  Verde  Recreation  Area",  totaling  ap- 
proximately 1.349  acres,  which  were  conveyed 
by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  on  July  23,  1980.  April  20,  1990,  and 
July  17.  1990.  as  generally  depicted  on  the 
map  entitled  "Proposed  Recreation  Addition 
to  Rio  Grande  Wild  and  Scenic  River"  and 
dated  September  1992. 

(2)  PuBUC  access.— The  map  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  appropriate  of- 
fices of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

SEC.  &  COMPLETION  OF   PREHISTORIC  TRACK- 
WAYS STUDY. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the 
completion  of  the  prehistoric  trackways 
study  required  under  section  303  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  conduct  certain  studies 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico",  approved  No- 
vember 15,  1990  (Public  Law  101-578). 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276d-276g,  as 
amended,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum]  as  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Delegation  to  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  103d  Congress. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-240, 
announces  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader  his  appointment  of  Dana  Con- 
nors, of  Maine,  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Research. 

The  Chair,  pursuant  to  section 
403(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  100-533,  as 
amended,  announces  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  leader  his  reappointment  of 
Mary  Ann  Campbell,  of  Arkansas,  and 
his  appointment  of  Barbara  Aiello.  of 
Maine,  as  members  of  the  National 
Women's  Business  Council. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Stock  Raising 
Homestead  Act  to  resolve  certain  problems 
regarding  subsurface  estates,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  103-21). 
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SPECIAL  REPORT 

The  following  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Report  On  the  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. United  States  Senate,  102d  Congress. 
First  and  Second  Sessions"  (Rept.  No. 
103-22). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ROBB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Warner): 
S.  597.  A  bill  to  designate  the  United 
States  courthouse  located  at  10th  and  Main 
Streets  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  as  the  "Lewis 
F.  Powell.  Jr.  United  States  Courthouse";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  provide  for  expedited  adju- 
dication of  unfair  labor  practice  charges,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DURENBERGER,    Mr.    SiMON,   and   Mr. 

CONRAD): 

S.  599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  permanent  ex- 
tension for  the  issuance  of  first-time  farmer 
bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pack- 
WOOD.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Danforth. 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Rie- 
GLE.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr. 
Sarbanes.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Thurmond. 

Mr.      INOUYE.      Mr.      LlEBERMAN.      Mr. 

Reid.  Mr.  BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords.   Mr.    Sasser.    Ms.    Mikulski. 
Mr.     Krueger.     Mr.     Heflin.     Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  DODD,  and  Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.  600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  extend  and  modify  the 
targeted  jobs  credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  601.  A  bill  to  require  that  imported  fresh 
papayas  meet  all  the  requirements  imposed 
on  domestic  fresh  papayas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  602.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  of 
outpatient  self-management  training  serv- 
ices under  part  B  of  the  medicare  program 
for  individuals  with  diabetes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  DAMATO: 
S.  603.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adherence  with 
the   MacBride   Principles  by  United  States 
persons  doing  business  in  Northern  Ireland; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  programs  for 
the  prosecution  of  driving  while  intoxicated 
charges  to  be  included  in  the  Edward  Byrne 
Memorial  State  and  Local  Enforcement  As- 
sisUnce  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  605.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  withhold  certain  funds 
from  States  that  fail  to  deem  a  person  driv- 
ing with  a  blood  alcohol  concentration  of  0.08 
percent  or  greater  to  be  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.   606.   A  bill   to  amend  title   10.   United 
States  Code,  to  correct  an  inequity  in  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits under  court  orders  in  the  case  of  depend- 
ents who  are  victims  of  abuse  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  losing  right  to  retired  pay; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  607.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Harmonized 
Schedule  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to   the   tariff  treatment  of  pharmaceutical 
grade  phospholipids  and  soybean  oil;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  608.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Armored  Car  In- 
dustry Reciprocity  Act  of  1993";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  limit  deductions  for  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  expenses  for  to- 
bacco products,  and  to  use  the  resulting  rev- 
enues for  advertising  expenditures  to  per- 
suade individuals  not  to  use  tobacco  prod- 
ucts and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROBB  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Warner): 
S.  597.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
courthouse  located  at  10th  and  Main 
Streets  in  Richmond,  VA,  as  the  Lewis 
F.  Powell,  Jr.,  United  States  Court- 
house; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

lewis  f.  i'owell.  jr..  courthouse 

designation  act 

Mr.  ROBB.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 

enormous  home  state  pride  that  I  rise 

today   to   introduce   legislation,   along 

with  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 

from    Virginia    to    rename    the    U.S. 

courthouse  building  in  Richmond.  VA, 

for   retired   Associate    Supreme   Court 

I  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr. 

Justice  Powell  is  a  great  source  of 
pride  for  all  Americans,  but  for  Vir- 
[  ginians  in  particular. 

During  his  tenure   on   the   Supreme 

Court  from  1971  to  1987,  he  was  known 

as  a  moderate  voice,  a  centrist,  and  a 

I  consensus  builder  in  the  best  Virginia 

tradition. 

Throughout  his  life.  Justice  Powell 
I  has  also  been  an  unfailingly  kind  and 


gracious   individual,    the   consummate 
Virginia  gentleman. 

Justice  Powell  was  bom  in  1907  in 
Suffolk,  VA,  and  attended  Washington 
&  Lee  University  in  Lexington. 

He  received  both  his  undergraduate 
and  law  degrees  there,  in  just  6  years, 
and  finished  first  in  his  law  school 
class. 

The  Justice  decided  to  pursue  law,  he 
told  historian  Anne  Hobson  Freeman, 
because  "It  was  clear  to  me  from  read- 
ing history  that  the  people  who  made 
history  were  military  people  and  law- 
yers." 

At  his  father's  insistence.  Justice 
Powell  went  on  to  Harvard  for  a  mas- 
ters in  law. 

Turning  down  an  invitation  from 
former  Solicitor  General  John  W.  Davis 
to  interview  with  the  New  York  firm  of 
Davis,  Polk,  Justice  Powell  chose,  in- 
stead, to  return  to  Richmond,  where  he 
worked  with  a  small  litigation  firm. 

Before  long,  however,  he  joined  the 
firm  of  Hunton,  Williams,  Anderson, 
Gay  &  Moore — what  is  today  called 
Hunton  &  Williams — beginning  a  more 
than  three-decade  long  association 
with  that  firm. 

In  her  book  on  Hunton  &  Williams, 
entitled  "The  Style  of  a  Law  Firm," 
Anne  Hobson  Freeman  describes  Mr. 
Powell,  as  one  of  the  eight  gentlemen 
from  Virginia  who  built  the  firm. 

At  the  outset  of  American  involve- 
ment in  World  War  11,  Lewis  Powell 
volunteered  for  the  Army,  even  though 
he  was  old  enough  to  avoid  duty. 

During  the  war,  he  was  part  of  the 
Allied  invasion  of  North  Africa,  part  of 
the  British  effort  to  use  information 
from  recently  broken  top-level  German 
codes,  and,  finally,  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, and  chief  of  the  Operational  Intel- 
ligence Division,  at  the  U.S.  Strategic 
Air  Force's  headquarters. 

Lewis  Powell  ended  the  war  as  a  full 
colonel  and  was  decorated  for  his  ef- 
forts, earning  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Bronze  Star,  and  France's  Croix  de 
Guerre,  with  Palm. 

Following  the  war,  Freeman  says, 
Powell's  adjustment  back  to  relatively 
dull  work  in  private  practice  was  dif- 
ficult. 

He  challenged  himself  by  launching 
into  a  number  of  outside  activities. 

He  chaired  the  Special  Charter  Com- 
mission, which  established  Richmond's 
city-manager  form  of  government. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Rich- 
mond Bar  Association  and  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  and  later,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Richmond  City  School 
Board. 

Within  Hunton  &  Williams,  Powell's 
stature  grew,  and  in  1954.  he  became  a 
name  partner  of  Hunton,  Williams, 
Gay,  Moore  &  Powell. 

In  the  late  1950's,  on  the  great  issue 
of  "public  school  desegregation,"  Pow- 
ell, then  chairman  of  the  Richmond 
School  Board,  broke,  with  Senator 
Harry  Byrd.  Sr.,  and  others  who  argued 


for  massive  resistance  to  Federal  court 
rulings,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
position. 

While  public  school  authorities  in 
Norfolk.  Prince  Edward  County,  and 
elsewhere,  chose  to  close  the  schools 
rather  than  integrate,  the  Richmond 
City  schools,  stayed  open,  due  in  no 
small  part  to  Powell's  commitment  to 
the  rule  of  law. 

In  the  1960's,  Powell  made  his  mark 
on  the  national  scene,  rising  to  the  po- 
sition of  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  the  mid-1960's. 

In  1966,  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
appointed  Powell,  to  serve  on  two 
boards,  the  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration,  and  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Legal 
Services  for  the  Poor. 

Powell  continued  to  be  active  on  the 
State  level,  serving  on  the  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  on  Gov. 
Mills  Godwin's,  Constitutional  Com- 
mission, seeking  to  revise,  the  Virginia 
Constitution. 

In  1971,  President  Nixon,  asked  Pow- 
ell to  serve  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Powell  agonized  over  the  offer,  for  he 
preferred  being  a  lawyer  to  a  judge. 

He  had  previously  turned  down  offers 
to  serve  on  the  fourth  circuit  and  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court. 

Reluctantly,  he  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion, and  was  rebuffed  when  he  called 
President  Nixon's  Attorney  General 
back,  to  say  he'd  changed  his  mind. 

Powell  was  easily  confirmed  by  this 
body,  which  had  previously  rejected 
two  successive  Nixon  nominees  to  the 
Court  from  the  South. 

At  the  age  of  64,  Lewis  Powell,  began 
a  second  career  as  a  distinguished  ju- 
rist. 

His  tenure  was  marked  by  his  objec- 
tive approach  and  his  pivotal  role  as 
the  Court's  centrist. 

On  the  bench.  Justice  Powell  was  a 
model  of  judicial  restraint. 

His  lawyerly  approach,  which  put 
aside  personal  biases,  bespoke  a  guid- 
ing commitment  to  the  Constitution, 
rather  than  to  any  particular  ideology. 
Though  personally  opposed  to  the 
death  penalty,  for  example,  he  refused 
to  strike  it  down  as  unconstitutional. 

Though  a  Nixon  appointee,  he  refused 
to  side  with  the  President's  argument 
that  the  Watergate  tapes  were  pro- 
tected by  executive  privilege. 

On  case  after  cjise.  Justice  Powell 
found  himself  in  the  center,  with  the 
key  swing  vote  in  5-to-4  Court  deci- 
sions. 

The  most  famous  of  these  is  probably 
the  Bakke  case,  where  Justice  Powell 
wrote  the  Court's  opinion  which  split 
the  difference  on  the  divisive  question 
of  racial  preferences  in  higher  edu- 
cation. 

While  four  Justices  argued  that  ad- 
missions must  be  colorblind,  and  four 
justices  argued  that  the  quotas  were 
permissible.  Justice  Powell  forged  a 
middle-ground    position    which    many 
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Americans  have  come  to  accept:  Af- 
firmative action,  yes.  but  quotas  no. 

When  Justice  Powell  retired,  his 
moderation  on  the  Court  weis  praised 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

President  Reagan's  nomination  of 
Robert  Bork  was  rejected  in  very  large 
part  because  judge  Bork  was  seen  as 
not  fitting  into  the  moderate  mold  of 
Justice  Lewis  Powell. 

Since  retiring  from  the  Court  in  1987. 
Justice  Powell  has  stayed  active  in 
public  affairs. 

He  hats  continued  to  sit  periodically 
on  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Richmond,  and  he  chaired  an  influ- 
ential commission  on  the  reform  of  ha- 
beas corpus  procedures. 

The  Powell  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations have  been  so  well  re- 
garded that  when  crime  legislation  has 
been  debated  in  this  body,  both  sides  of 
the  habeas  issue  have  claimed  to  be  the 
more  faithful  to  the  Powell  Commis- 
sion's recommendations. 

Everyone  who  knows  Lewis  Powell, 
Jr..  also  comments  on  his  gentlemanly 
demeanor. 

One  former  clerk  remembers  that  as 
she  began  her  clerkship  for  Justice 
Powell,  she  was  told  by  an  outgoing 
clerk  for  another  Justice:  "You're  one 
of  the  luckiest,  "  to  have  the  chance 
not  only  to  clerk  for  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  but  for  such  a  decent  individ- 
ual as  well. 

Naming  the  Richmond  Courthouse  in 
his  honor  is  not  something  Justice 
Powell  sought;  indeed,  the  introduction 
of  this  legislation  today  should  be  a 
surprise  to  him. 

I  think  all  Senators  will  agree  that  it 
is  entirely  fitting  to  name  the  Rich- 
mond Courthouse  after  Justice  Powell. 
It  is  a  personal  pleasure  and  an  honor 
for  me  to  introduce  this  legislation  for 
two  additional  reasons. 

First,  the  Justice  and  I  share  a  mu- 
tual affection  for,  and  affiliation  with 
Hunton  &  Williams:  Between  my  serv- 
ice as  Governor  and  my  election  to  the 
Senate  in  1988,  I  served  briefly  with  the 
firm,  which  Justice  Powell  helped 
build. 

Second.  I  have  a  special  tie  with  the 
building  which  is  to  be  named  after 
Justice  Powell,  through  my  great- 
great-grandfather,  who's  office  was  in 
the  courthouse  building  when  he  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  during 
the  Confederacy,  and  I  later  had  my  of- 
fice there,  when  I  clerked  for  Judge 
John  Butzner  on  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
highly  appropriate  to  name  the  Federal 
Courthouse  in  Richmond,  the  Lewis  F. 
Powell,  Jr.,  United  States  Courthouse. 

I  cannot  think  of  an  individual  more 
deserving  of  that  honor. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 


S.  597 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION  OF  LEWIS  F.  POWELL. 
JR.  UNFTED  .STATES  COURTHOUSE. 

The  United  States  courthouse   located  at 
10th   and   Main   Streets   In   Richmond.   Vir- 
ginia, is  designated  as  the   "Lewis  F.  Powell. 
Jr.  United  States  Courthouse". 
SEC.  2.  LEGAL  REFERENCES. 

Any  references  in  any  law.  regulation,  doc- 
ument, record,  map.  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  the  courthouse  referred  to 
in  section  1  is  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.  United  States 
Courthouse". 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator ROBB,  this  morning  to  introduce 
legislation  to  name  the  Federal  court- 
house in  Richmond  in  honor  of  former 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis  F. 
Powell,  Jr. 

Justice  Powell  has  touched  the  lives 
of  so  many  Virginians,  and  I  am  privi- 
leged to  say  that  I  am  one.  In  so  many 
ways,  this  seems,  not  only  to  the  two 
Senators,  but  indeed  to  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Virginians,  a  most  appropriate 
step. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  that  in  a  conversation  today 
with  former  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd. 
Jr.,  he  enthusiastically  joins  in  support 
of  this  legislation. 

Justice  Powell  literally  has  given  a 
lifetime  of  public  service,  culminating 
in  more  than  15  years  on  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  His  contributions  have 
not  been  limited  to  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. He  has  donated  his  time  and  tal- 
ent extensively  for  the  betterment  of 
Richmond,  his  native  community, 
which  he  loved  so  dearly. 

He  is  a  decorated  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  He  was  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
at  that  time.  I  studied  that  chapter  of 
his  history.  Justice  Powell  served  his 
Nation  bravely  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace.  It  is  certainly  appropriate  for 
the  Federal  courthouse  in  his  home- 
town to  everlastingly  bear  his  name. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Richmond,  Jus- 
tice Powell  is  a  graduate  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  the  university 
that  I  was  privileged  to  attend,  as  well 
as  my  father.  He  graduated  in  1903  from 
Washington  and  Lee.  He  attended  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  entered  the  bar  in 
1931.  Three  years  later,  he  joined  the 
very  venerable  and  highly  respected 
law  firm  Hunton.  Williams.  Gay.  Pow- 
ell, and  Gibson  of  Richmond,  VA.  It  is 
recognized  to  be  South's  largest  law 
firm. 

In  1941  at  the  age  of  34,  Justice  Pow- 
ell heeded  his  Nation's  call  to  arms,  en- 
listing in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps.  He 
served  as  an  intelligence  officer  in  the 
European  and  North  African  theaters, 
rising  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  to 
colonel  and  earning  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Bronze  Star,  and  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 

Returning  to  the  practice  of  law.  he 
dedicated  himself  to  improving  the  ad- 


ministration of  the  legal  profession. 
Over  the  years  he  assumed  a  series  of 
leadership  positions  in  the  organized 
bar,  including  presidencies  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  from  1964  to 
1965;  the  American  Bar  Foundation 
from  1969  to  1971;  and  the  American 
College  of  Trial  Lawyers  from  1969  to 
1971. 

When  he  was  his  nominated  to  the 
High  Court  by  then-President  Nixon  in 
1971,  Justice  Powell  was  described  by 
his  friends  and  colleagues  as  the 
"quintesessential  Southern  gen- 
tleman "—kind,  courteous,  humble,  re- 
spectful, persuasive,  yet  at  all  times 
polite.  In  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  Jus- 
tice's character  and  integrity  those 
same  words  were  chosen  to  honor  his 
service  when  he  retired  from  the  Court 
in  1986.  Fellow  Justice  O'Connor  said 
that,  "the  humanizing  influence  of  Jus- 
tice Powell's  courtesy  and  kindness  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  measure,  but  for 
those  of  us  who  felt  it.  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  forget." 

Justice  Powell  brought  more  than  a 
record  of  legal  accomplishment  in  the 
field  of  corporate  and  securities  law. 
His  devotion  to  his  civic  endeavors  pro- 
vided him  with  the  experiences  which 
were  frequently  reflected  in  his  Su- 
preme Court  career.  Those  experiences, 
along  with  his  sincere  concern  for  ] 
those  seeking  relief  from  hardship  and 
injury  before  the  Court,  provide  insight 
into  Justice  Powell's  perception  of  the 
Court's  role  as  an  institution. 

Justice  Powell's  reverence  for  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  respect  for  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were 
demonstrated  early  in  his  career,  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Rich- 
mond City  School  Board  from  1952  to 
1961.  He  was  a  voice  of  reason  during 
turbulent  times,  working  tirelessly  to 
forge  a  consensus  in  the  community 
which  allowed  for  the  peaceful  integra- 
tion of  Richmond's  public  schools.  His 
unfailing  commitment  to  quality  pub- 
lic school  education  and  to  ensuring  a 
child's  access  to  such  education  contin- 
ued with  his  appointment  as  chairman 
of  the  Virginia  Board  of  Education,  as 
well  as  his  1968  appointment  to  the 
Commission  on  Constitution  Revision. 
That  commission  was  charged  with 
modifying  the  Virginia  Constitution 
for  the  first  time  since  1928. 

His  imprint  on  this  undertaking  was 
evident  in  the  adoption  of  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Virginia  Constitution 
which  stipulates  that: 

Free  government  rests,  as  does  all 
progres.s.  upon  the  broadest  possible  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  that  the  Common- 
wealth should  avail  itself  of  those  talents 
which  nature  has  shown  so  liberally  among 
its  people  by  assuring  the  opportunity  for 
their  fullest  development  by  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  education  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

As  President  Johnson's  appointee  to 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Legal  Services  for  the  Poor,  and  also  as 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
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tion  during  the  1964-65  term.  Justice 
Powell  devoted  the  full  force  of  his  po- 
sition and  considerable  reputation  to 
remind  the  legal  community  of  its  duty 
in  a  democratic  society:  To  work  with 
the  Government  to  provide  free,  acces- 
sible, quality,  legal  assistance  to  the 
indigent. 

His  commitment  in  this  arena  bore 
fruit  in  the  Legal  Services  Program  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
formalizing  a  partnership  between  the 
legal  profession  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Justice  Powell  skillfully 
avoided  politicizing  the  program  and 
was  successful  in  achieving  the  highest 
professional  standards— the  hallmark 
of  the  program  today. 

Reflecting  back  on  his  beliefs.  Jus- 
tice Powell  maintained  that: 

Our  system  depends  on  the  rule  of  law.  and 
lawyers  are  officers  of  the  court.  And  the 
courts  preserve  only  with  the  aid  and  assist- 
ance of  lawyers  the  liberties  and  freedoms  of 
our  people. 

Justice  Powell  is  remembered  as  a 
centrist  member  of  the  Court,  often 
providing  the  swing  vote.  These  popu- 
lar views,  however,  fail  to  recognize 
the  depth  of  his  commitment  to  his 
work.  He  brought  vigor  and  energy  to 
that  work,  spending  70  to  80  hours  each 
week  on  cases  before  the  Court  and 
writing  over  260  opinions  plus  an  equal 
number  of  concurring  and  dissenting 
opinions— the  third  highest  number 
written.  In  each  opinion,  he  sought  to 
develop  a  consensus,  balancing  the 
views  of  each  side  so  that  each  side  be- 
lieved some  success  had  been  achieved 
in  appearing  before  the  Court. 

If  I  may  offer  my  own  observations  of 
Justice  Powell's  actions  on  the  Court, 
he  seemed  deeply  committed  to  devel- 
oping opinions  founded  on  the  specific 
facts  of  each  case,  rather  than  seeking 
to  establish  some  overarching  ideologi- 
cal goal  as  policy.  Further,  he  was  not 
isolated  from  the  impact  his  decisions 
would  have  on  the  parties  involved  in 
the  cases  before  him.  As  former  Clerk 
Richard  H.  Fallon,  Jr..  noted. 

When  deeply  entrenched  principles  war 
with  each  other,  a  Justice  who  seeks  to  pre- 
serve both,  however  precariously,  perhaps 
bears  the  mark  of  a  conservative.  But  if  Jus- 
tice Powell  is  a  conservative,  he  is  the  wisest 
kind  of  conservative,  in  whom  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  virtues  are  not  disjoined  from 
human  understanding  and  compassion. 

In  perhaps  his  most  publicized  opin- 
ion. Regents  of  University  of  California  v. 
Bakke  (1978).  Justice  Powell  affirmed 
the  validity  of  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams while  invalidating  the  narrow 
question  before  the  Court  of  a  medical 
school's  admission  policy  based  solely 
on  race.  This  limited  ruling  served  to 
support  the  principle  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion as  a  means  of  addressing  past 
practices  of  discrimination. 

In  several  subsequent  cases,  the 
Court  has  affirmed  the  basic  tenets  of 
Bakke  where  Justice  Powell  wrote  the 
following: 


If  the  petitioner's  purpose  is  to  assure 
within  its  student  body  some  specified  per- 
centage of  a  particular  group  merely  because 
of  its  race  or  ethnic  origin,  such  a  pref- 
erential purpose  must  be  rejected  not  as  in- 
substantial but  as  facially  invalid.  Prefer- 
ring members  of  any  one  group  for  no  reason 
other  than  race  or  ethnic  origin  is  discrimi- 
nation for  its  own  sake.  This  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids. 

The  fourth  goal  asserted  by  petitioner  is 
the  attainment  of  a  diverse  student  body. 
This  clearly  is  a  constitutionally  permissible 
goal  for  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
Academic  freedom,  though  not  a  specifically 
enumerated  constitutional  right,  long  has 
been  viewed  as  a  special  concern  of  the  First 
Amendment.  The  freedom  of  a  university  to 
make  its  own  judgments  as  to  education  in- 
cludes the  selection  of  its  student  body. 

The  fatal  flaw  in  petitioner's  preferential 
program  is  its  disregard  of  individual  rights 
as  guaranteed  by  the  14th  Amendment.  Such 
rights  are  not  absolute.  But  when  a  state's 
distribution  of  benefits  or  imposition  of  bur- 
dens hinges  on  the  color  of  a  jjerson's  skin  or 
ancestry,  that  individual  is  entitled  to  a 
demonstration  that  the  challenged  classi- 
fication is  necessary  to  promote  a  substan- 
tial state  interest. 

Madam  President,  perhaps  the  most 
succinct  assessment  of  Justice  Powell's 
character,  integrity  and  persona  was 
offered  by  Judge  J.  Harvie  Wilkinson, 
Jr..  who  said. 

For  those  who  seek  a  comprehensive  vision 
of  constitutional  law.  Justice  Powell  will  not 
have  provided  it.  For  those  who  seek  a  per- 
spective grounded  in  realism  and  leavened  by 
decency,  conscientious  in  detail  and  mag- 
nanimous in  spirit,  solicitous  of  personal 
dignity  and  protective  of  the  public  trust, 
there  will  never  be  a  better  Justice. 

In  naming  the  Federal  courthouse 
after  Justice  Powell,  we  do  more  than 
simply  recognize  his  keen  intellect,  his 
considerable  powers  of  reason,  and  his 
contributions  to  American  society.  We 
also  pay  tribute  to  a  great  humani- 
tarian who  gave  freely  of  his  talents 
with  endless  compassion  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

We  commemorate  a  man  who  took 
dreams  of  a  better  America  and  made 
them  a  reality. 

Madam  President.  I  join  with  many, 
many  Virginians  and  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  RoBB,  in  recommending 
to  the  Senate  and  eventually  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
courthouse  in  our  State's  capital  be  so 
named. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  for  ex- 
pedited adjudication  of  unfair  labor 
practice  charges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

.JUSTICE  FOR  PERMANEMTLY  DISPLACED 
STRIKING  WORKERS  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill,  the  Jus- 
tice for  Permanently  Displaced  Strik- 
ing Workers  Act  of  1993,  that  will  expe- 
dite the  adjudication  of  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  at  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  [NLRB  or  Board]. 


Mr.  President,  the  current  system 
that  we  have  created  for  processing  un- 
fair labor  practice  claims  is  protracted, 
burdensome,  untimely,  and  therefore 
fails  to  provide  meaningful  relief  to 
parties  involved  in  a  labor  dispute.  The 
bill  that  I  offer  today  addresses  that 
problem  and.  in  my  view,  goes  a  long 
way  toward  vindicating  the  rights  of 
striking  workers.  This  bill  is  similar  to 
one  that  I  introduced  last  year  that  we 
did  not  have  time  to  consider  before 
Congress  adjourned.  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  today  because  I  believe  that 
its  passage  is  absolutely  critical  to  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  ENGAGE  IN  COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  re- 
view with  my  colleagues  some  back- 
ground on  labor  law  and  the  manner  in 
which  unfair  labor  practice  charges  are 
processed  by  the  NLRB. 

Under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  [NLRA  or  act],  employees  have  the 
right  to  join  together  for  mutual  aid 
and  protection,  which  includes  the 
right  to  engage  in  collective  bargain- 
ing with  their  employer.  The  NLRA 
provides  specific  protections  which 
allow  employees  to  engage  in  collective 
bargaining,  and  also  imposes  upon  em- 
ployers a  corresponding  mutual  obliga- 
tion to  bargain  with  their  employees. 
Under  section  8(a)(5)  of  the  NLRA,  it  is 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  em- 
ployer to  fail  to  bargain  in  good  faith 
with  the  certified  representative  of  its 
employees. 

When  employees  go  out  on  strike  be- 
cause of  a  dispute  with  their  employer 
involving  wages,  hours,  or  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment,  the  strike  is 
termed  an  economic  strike.  In  that 
case,  employers  have  the  right  to  re- 
main open  for  business,  utilizing  per- 
manent replacements  if  necessary. 
That  has  been  the  law  since  1938. 

However,  employers  are  not  allowed 
to  permanently  replace  employees  who 
strike  in  protest  over  an  employer's 
unfair  labor  practice.  Rather,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  an  unconditional  offer  to  re- 
turn to  work,  employers  must  rein- 
state striking  workers,  or  backpay  li- 
ability begins  to  accrue  from  that 
point  forward.  Thus,  Mr.  President, 
current  law  protects  union  members 
from  employers  that  intend  to  provoke 
a  strike  in  order  to  bust  a  union.  Em- 
ployers can  permanently  replace  eco- 
nomic strikers,  but  they  cannot  perma- 
nently replace  unfair  labor  practice 
strikers. 

The  problem  is  that  when  union 
members  file  a  charge  with  the  NLRB 
claiming  that  an  employer  has  com- 
mitted an  unfair  labor  practice,  the 
Board  takes  much  too  long  to  vindicate 
their  rights.  What  happens  in  real  life 
is  that  employers  replace  workers, 
workers  claim  that  they  are  engaged  in 
an  unfair  labor  practice  strike,  and 
then     litigation     begins     before     the 
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NLRB.  Litigation  can  drag  on  for 
months,  if  not  years.  All  that  time, 
union  members,  working  men  and 
women,  are  left  out  on  the  streets.  If 
the  workers  prevail,  they  are  rein- 
stated with  backpay.  But  that  victory 
is  extremely  hollow  when  it  comes  2,  3, 
or  even  4  years  after  the  workers  went 
out  on  strike. 

I  should  note  that  the  longer  these 
cases  drag  on,  the  more  expensive  a  po- 
tential backpay  award  becomes  for  em- 
ployers. Too  often,  companies  find 
themselves  faced  with  the  costly  di- 
lemma of  continuing  to  do  business 
with  replacements,  or  hiring  back 
striking  workers. 

It  is  often  said  that  justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied.  That  certainly  holds 
true  for  those  who  face  unreasonable 
delays  before  the  NLRB.  In  order  to 
fully  understand  the  extent  of  the 
problem,  we  need  to  examine  the  proc- 
ess of  adjudication  before  the  Board. 

NLRB  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  President,  the  process  begins 
when  an  employee  files  an  unfair  labor 
practice  charge  with  one  of  33  regional 
NLRB  offices.  That  regional  office  in- 
vestigates the  charge  and,  if  meritori- 
ous, issues  a  complaint. 

[Charts  not  reproducible  in  the 
Record.] 

As  the  chart  indicates,  the  case  ei- 
ther settles  at  this  point,  or  the  re- 
gional office  litigates  the  case  before 
an  administrative  law  judge  (ALJ].  The 
good  news  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  cases  settle  without  litigation 
and  according  to  a  recent  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  [GAO],  one- 
half  of  these  cases  were  resolved  with- 
out litigation  in  50  days  or  less.  See 
"National  Labor  Relations  Board:  Ac- 
tion Needed  to  Improve  Case-Process- 
ing Time  at  Headquarters,"  GAO/HRD- 
91-29,  January  1991,  hereinafter  "GAO 
Report." 

But  there  is  also  bad  news.  The  cases 
that  do  not  settle  at  this  point  may 
drag  on  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time.  For  those  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  that  are  not  settled,  but  in- 
stead are  litigated  before  an  ALJ,  the 
median  time  to  obtain  a  decision  is 
nearly  1  year.  "GAO  Report."  at  16. 
This  is  much  too  long  for  workers  to 
wait  when  they  are  on  strike  and  going 
without  pay. 

Unfortunately,  the  litigation  process 
does  not  end  here.  Instead,  it  has  just 
begun.  Either  party  may  appeal  the 
ALJ's  decision  to  the  full  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  sitting  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  And  I  think  the  American 
people  know  how  efficient  we  are  in 
Washington. 

There  are  five  NLRB  members  who 
usually  sit  in  three-judge  panels  to  de- 
cide cases.  Each  party  files  its  brief  for 
the  panel  to  read,  and  the  Board  mem- 
bers review  the  briefs  and  issue  their 
opinion.  While  this  does  not  sound  like 
a  complicated  process,  too  often  it  is  a 
lengthy  one. 


The  parties  can  appeal  the  Board's 
decision  to  the  U.S.  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals, as  happened  with  about  13  per- 
cent of  the  cases  in  1989,  and  then,  if 
they  so  desire,  they  can  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Although  the  courts  have  backlogs, 
that  is  a  matter  for  another  day.  I  have 
attempted  to  reduce  our  Federal  court 
backlog  by  increasing  the  opportunity 
for  alternative  dispute  resolution.  For 
instance,  during  the  floor  debate  on  the 
family  leave  bill,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment with  my  colleague  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Grassley,  to  encourage  arbi- 
tration in  order  to  enforce  the  rights 
created  under  that  bill.  I  lost  that  bat- 
tle, but  I  will  continue  to  try  to  reduce 
the  delays  in  our  court  system. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated,  that  is 
a  matter  for  another  day.  Today  I 
would  like  to  focus  this  body's  atten- 
tion on  the  delays  associated  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  President,  the  NLRB  takes  much 
too  long  to  adjudicate  unfair  labor 
practice  charges.  Consider  the  follow- 
ing statistics  compiled  by  the  GAO: 

In  1988,  30  percent  of  the  ULP  cases 
decided  had  been  at  the  Board  more 
than  2  years,  and  15  percent  had  been 
at  the  Board  for  over  4  years. 

In  1989,  21  percent  of  the  ULP  cases 
decided  had  been  before  the  Board 
more  than  2  years,  and  10  percent  had 
been  there  for  over  4  years. 

Mr.  President,  imagine  if  you  were  a 
striking  union  member  whose  case  was 
pending  at  the  NLRB.  Having  spent 
nearly  1  year  litigating  your  case  at 
the  local  level  before  an  administrative 
law  judge,  you  must  wait  another  year, 
or  2.  or  even  4  years  before  you  are  re- 
instated to  the  job  that  is  rightfully 
yours. 

How  can  we  expect  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America  to  wait  that 
long  without  an  answer?  How  can  we 
expect  union  members  to  wait  4  years 
for  the  NLRB  to  vindicate  their  feder- 
ally protected  right  to  engage  in  col- 
lective bargaining  and  to  strike?  The 
answer  is  that  we  simply  cannot  make 
union  workers  wait  that  long  for  jus- 
tice. 

The  statistics  during  the  last  decade 
are  astonishing.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
note  that  from  1984  to  1989: 

The  NLRB  in  Washington  took  more 
than  2  years  to  decide  20  percent  of  the 
cases  appealed  to  it;  and 

The  Board  took  anywhere  from  3  to  7 
years  to  decide  11  percent  of  those 
cases. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  sees  the 
length  of  time  that  it  takes  for  work- 
ing men  and  women  to  receive  justice 
from  our  system  would  recognize  that 
our  system  needs  to  be  changed.  The 
NLRB  needs  to  be  more  responsive  to 
cases  where  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  are  filed  and  where  permanent 
replacements  have  been  hired.  Other- 
wise, both  workers  and  management 
will  lose  faith  in  the  system. 


According  to  the  GAO.  between  1984 
and  1989.  26  percent  of  these  cases  took 
between  1  and  3  years  to  decide.  That 
figure  represents  nearly  1.000  cases. 
One  thousand  cases.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers.  Another  200  cases,  or 
5  percent  of  the  ca^es,  took  the  Board 
between  3  and  4  years  to  resolve.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  and  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try deserve  better  from  their  Govern- 
ment. 

ACTION  IS  REQUIRED 

Mr.  President,  after  examining  these 
timeframes,  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  expect  working  men  and 
women  to  file  unfair  labor  practice 
charges,  to  be  permanently  replaced  by 
the  owners  of  their  company,  and  then 
to  wait  sometimes  4  years  for  the 
NLRB  to  vindicate  their  rights.  In  my 
view,  that  does  not  seem  reasonable  at 
all. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  I  propose 
an  expedited  review  procedure  for  the 
adjudication  of  unfair  labor  practice 
charges.  This  new  process  would  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  administrative 
law  judges  and  the  NLRB  in  Washing- 
ton. DC  to  engage  in  a  meaningful  re- 
view of  each  case,  while  at  the  same 
time  ensuring  that  the  system  vindi 
cates  the  rights  of  striking  workers. 

Under  the  Durenberger  proposal,  the 
expedited  adjudication  process  would 
apply  in  cases  where  a  collective  bar 
gaining  agreement  has  expired,  any 
party  to  a  labor  contract  alleges  that 
the  other  party  has  failed  to  engage  in 
good  faith  bargaining  as  required  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  and 
an  employer  has  hired  permanent  re- 
placements. 

In  this  situation,  the  ALJ  would  be 
required  to  hold  a  hearing  within  60 
days  after  the  Board's  regional  office 
files  a  complaint.  After  the  hearing  has 
been  held  and  the  parties  have  filed 
their  briefs,  the  ALJ  would  have  no 
more  than  60  days  to  issue  his  or  her 
opinion. 

As  we  noted  before,  however,  delay  is 
not  caused  solely  by  the  administrative 
law  judges.  In  fact,  most  of  the  prob- 
lem is  at  the  Board  level  here  in  Wash- 
ington. Accordingly,  my  proposal  also 
would  place  time  constraints  on  the 
NLRB. 

After  the  ALJ  has  issued  a  decision, 
a  party  would  have  30  days  to  file  an 
appeal  with  the  NLRB  and  the  other 
party  would  have  15  days  to  file  its 
brief  in  opposition  to  the  appeal. 
Thereafter,  the  Board  would  have  to 
issue  a  decision  in  the  case  within  90 
days.  That  period  could  be  extended  30 
days  if  oral  arguments  were  required. 

I  should  also  mention  that  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  the  parties 
themselves  may  agree  to  extend  these 
timetables. 

If  either  an  ALJ  or  the  Board  fails  to 
comply  with  these  requirements,  the 
bill  requires  them  to  submit  the  rea- 
sons for  the  delay  to  the  Senate  Labor 


and  Human  Resources  Committee  and 
to  publish  such  reasons  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  place 
strict  time  requirements  on  Federal 
administrative  agencies.  In  my  view. 
Congress  should  not  attempt  to  micro- 
:!ianage  executive  and  independent 
agencies. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  believe 
strongly  that  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  their  Gov- 
ernment be  responsive  to  their  needs. 
When  union  members  go  on  strike, 
they  should  not  be  expected  to  wait  3 
or  4  or  5  years  for  the  Board  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  employer  has  com- 
mitted an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Mr.  President,  the  system  has  let  our 
people  down.  We  must  restore  meaning- 
ful redress  to  our  organized  work  force. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  my  pro- 
posal for  expedited  review  of  unfair 
labor  practices  where  a  labor  contract 
has  expired  and  permanent  replace- 
ments have  been  hired. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  598 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Justice  for 
Permanently    Displaced    Striking    Workers 
Act  of  1993". 
SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Fi.NDiNG.s.— Congress  finds  tha^— 

(1)  when  employers  fail  to  bargain  in  good 
faith  and  hire  permanent  replacements,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  its  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  take  too  long  to  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  striking  workers  guaran- 
teed under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act: 

(2)  undue  delay  in  the  adjudication  of  un- 
fair labor  practice  charges  during  labor  dis- 
putes where  permanent  replacements  have 
been  hired  also  unfairly  prejudices  employ- 
ers by  forcing  them  to  pay  striking  workers 
unnecessarily  large  backpay  awards  if  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  or  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  ultimately  sustains 
an  unfair  labor  practice  charge  and  issues  a 
reinstatement  order;  and 

(3)  the  lack  of  timely  adjudication  of  un- 
fair labor  practice  charges  in  connection 
with  labor  disputes  where  permanent  re- 
placements have  been  utilized  poses  an  ob- 
stacle to  continued  stable  labor  relations  in 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Purposes.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act^ 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  expedited  adjudica- 
tion of  unfair  labor  practice  charges  when 
permanent  replacements  have  been  hired; 
and 

(2)  to  restore  justice  for  striking  workers 
exercising  their  legal  rights  secured  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

SEC.  3.   FACILrrATE  ADJUDICATION  OF  UNFAIR 
LABOR  PRACTICE  CHARGES. 

(a)  PRIORITY  OF  Cases.— Section  10(mi  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
160<m))  is  amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)(3)  or  (b)(2)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(aK3),  (a)(5).  (b)(2).  or 
(b>(3)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  cases  where  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  has  expired  and  a 
person  alleges  that  a  party  to  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  has  failed  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith  as  required  by  the  Act.  and 
where  permanent  replacements  have  been 
hired,  an  expedited  investigation  and  adju- 
dication procedure  shall  be  available  as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (n). 

(b)  TIMETABLE  FOR  ADJUDICATION.— Section 
10  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  160)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(n)(l)  In  cases  described  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (m).  administrative  law 
judges  shall  have  60  days  in  which  to  hold  a 
hearing  after  a  complaint  has  been  filed 
under  this  section.  After  such  hearing  has 
occurred  and  the  parties  have  filed  their 
briefs  with  respect  to  such,  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  involved  shall  have  not  more 
than  60  days  to  issue  a  decision  with  respect 
to  such  case. 

"(2)  A  party  in  a  case  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  have  30  days  in  which  to  file 
a  brief  with  the  Board  containing  exceptions 
to  the  decision  of  an  administrative  law 
judge  under  such  paragraph.  Other  parties 
shall  have  15  days  in  which  to  file  their 
briefs  in  response  to  such  exceptions. 

•■(3)  The  Board  shall  have  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  a  brief  has  been  filed  under 
paragraph  (1).  to  issue  a  decision  in  the  case. 
Such  period  may  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  days  if  an  oral  argument  is  sched- 
uled. 

"(4)  By  mutual  agreement  of  the  parties, 
the  timetables  contained  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  may  be  extended  as  agreed  upon. 

"(5)  If  the  administrative  law  judge  fails  to 
meet  any  deadline  contained  in  this  sub- 
section, the  administrative  law  judge  shall 
notify  the  parties,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  the  delay.  The  notifica- 
tion and  reasons  for  the  delay  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  administrative  law  judge  for 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(6)  If  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
fails  to  meet  any  deadline  in  this  subsection, 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  shall  notify  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  explain  the  reasons  for  the  delay.  The 
notification  and  reasons  for  the  delay  shall 
be  submitted  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register.". 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Simon, 
and  Mr.  Conrad): 
S.  599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  per- 
manent extension  for  the  issuance  of 
first-time  farmer  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

FIRST-TIME  FARMER  BONDS  EXTENSION  ACTT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  legislation  to  ex- 
tend permanently  the  Federal  tax  ex- 
emption for  agricultural  private  activ- 
ity bonds.  These  Aggie  bonds  are  part 
of    a    larger    package    of    tax-exempt 


bonds  that  expired  at  the  end  of  last 
June.  Joining  me  in  this  effort  are  Sen- 
ators Durenburger.  Simon,  and 
Conrad. 

Aggie  bonds  are  used  to  finance  low- 
interest  farm  loans  targeted  to  begin- 
ning farmers.  The  borrower  must  se- 
cure a  participating  private  lender, 
who  assumes  all  of  the  loan  risk.  Fed- 
eral law  limits  use  of  the  bonds  for 
loans  to  first-time  farm  purchases  and 
restricts  them  to  a  maximum  of 
$250,000  per  family  per  lifetime.  State 
law  may  impose  additional  restric- 
tions, such  as  net  worth  and  residency 
requirements. 

Unfortunately,  State  programs  have 
been  languishing  since  the  tax-exempt 
status  was  lost,  because  the  tax-ex- 
empt status  is  precisely  what  enabled 
the  finance  programs  to  issue  low-in- 
terest loans  to  first-time  farmers. 

As  we  all  know  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  steady  flow  of  people  and  in- 
come from  rural  to  urban  an(l  suburban 
America,  which  has  had  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  rural  economy.  Continu- 
ation of  the  Aggie  Bond  Program  could 
be  a  real  boon  for  rural  development. 
The  program  addresses  the  one  prob- 
lem, stressed  by  the  task  force,  on  agri- 
cult^iral  finance — that  of  accessible  and 
affordable  credit  to  beginning  farmers. 

To  date,  over  4.000  loans  worth  nearly 
$500  million  have  been  processed 
through  the  Aggie  Bond  Program  na- 
tionwide. In  my  State  of  Iowa,  aggie 
bonds  were  first  issued  in  1981.  Under 
Iowa's  beginning  farmer  program,  near- 
ly 1.400  loans  worth  over  $120  million 
have  been  approved  and  closed.  Since 
the  program  expired.  159  new  loans, 
worth  nearly  $19  million  have  been  ap- 
proved, but  cannot  be  closed  until  the 
program  is  extended. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  financial  risk  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  program  and 
the  cost  is  minimal. 

I  am  very  encouraged  to  see  that  the 
Clinton  administration  has  expressed 
strong  support  for  the  program  by  in- 
cluding it  as  a  small  part  of  the  new 
budget  plan.  It  is  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  in  an  otherwise  dismal  document. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  and  the  cosponsors  of  this  bill 
by  supporting  this  effort  to  help  Amer- 
ica's beginning  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  599 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION     I.    FIRST-TIME    FARMER    BONDS    EX- 
TENDED PERMANENTLY. 

(a)  In  General— Section  H4(a)(12)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

■■(D)  FIRST-TIME  FARMER  BONDS.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  bond  issued 
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as  part  of  an  issue  95  percent  or  more  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide any  land  or  property  in  accordance  with 
section  147(c)(2( ." 

(b»  CONFORMIMC  AMENDMENT— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of -section  144(a)(12)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Bonds  issued  to  finance  manufac- 
turing FACILITIES— In  the  case  of  any  bond 
issued  as  part  of  an  issue  95  percent  or  more 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to 
provide  any  manufacturing  facility,  subpara- 
§rraph  (A)  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
■June  30.  1992'  for  December  31.  1986'. "■ 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  bonds  is- 
sued after  June  30.  1992. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  Senator 
Grassley's  bill  which  would  perma- 
nently extend  the  Federal  tax  exemp- 
tion for  agricultural  private  activity 
bonds — also  known  as  aggie  bonds. 

Aggie  bonds  are  essential  if  farm 
loans  are  to  be  made  for  the  next  gen- 
eration of  farmers.  As  America  sees 
record  numbers  of  farmers  leaving  the 
land  and  younger  generations  moving 
to  the  cities,  the  need  for  tax  exempt 
aggie  bonds  is  clear.  Federal  law  con- 
stricts the  use  of  the  bonds  for  loans  to 
first-time  farm  purchases  and  restricts 
them  to  a  maximum  of  S250,000  per 
family  per  lifetime. 

Since  1980.  S450  million  in  aggie  bonds 
have  been  used  by  more  than  3.500  be- 
ginning farmers  to  purchase  farmland, 
construct  agricultural  facilities,  and 
acquire  needed  machinery.  Without 
aggie  bonds,  many  of  these  farmers 
would  not  have  been  able  to  enter 
farming  or  modernize  their  facilities. 
In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  National 
Council  of  State  Agricultural  Finance 
Programs  in  August  of  1990,  77  percent 
of  the  recipients  of  aggie  bond  financ- 
ing used  the  loans  to  make  their  first 
land  purchase;  and,  66  percent  of  the 
recipients  said  they  could  not  have 
made  the  purchases  in  question  if  not 
for  these  loans. 

Local  lenders  are  the  primary  pur- 
chasers of  aggie  bonds  and  it  is  the 
local  community  that  benefits  from 
the  beginning  farmers  that  are  funded 
by  them.  As  farmers  are  established  by 
this  financing,  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram ripples  out  to  the  implement 
dealers,  seed  suppliers,  and  other  serv- 
ices in  rural  economy.  Tax  exemption 
for  aggie  bonds  is  good  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  transfer  of  our  Na- 
tion's farms  to  a  new  generation  is  at  a 
critical  junction.  In  1991,  the  average 
age  of  an  American  farmer  was  53. 
Fewer  young  farmers  want  to  stay  on 
the  farm  and  cost  is  the  most  glaring 
problem.  Commodity  prices  simply 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 
expenses. 

Assistance  is  therefore  needed  to  help 
these  new  farmers  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
The  Aggie  Bond  Program  does  this  by 
reducing  the  interest  expense  to  young 
farmers.  This  helps  their  bottom  line 
and  gives  them  incentive  to  remain  on 
the  farm. 


The  Aggie  Bond  Program  works.  I  am 
proud  to  join  Senator  Grassley  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill  and  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  this  exemption. 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Packwood,     Mr.     Baucus,     Mr. 
Danforth,     Mr.      Pryor,     Mr. 
Grassley,     Mr.     Riegle,     Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,   Mr.   Simon,   Mr.   Thur- 
mond,       Mr.        INOUYE,        Mr. 
Lieberman,      Mr.      Reid,      Mr. 
Bi.NCAMAN,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings,  Mr.  BURNS,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.   D'Amato,   Mr.   HELMS,   Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Sasser,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKI,  Mr.  Krueger,  Mr.  Hef- 
LIN,    Mr.    LUGAR,    Mr.    Simpson, 
Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Dodd,  and 
Mr.  Wellstone): 
S.  600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of  1986   to   extend   and 
modify  the  targeted  jobs  credit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

targeted  jobs  ta.x  credit  exte.nsion  act 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  with  my  col- 
league. Senator  Packwood,  and  30 
original  cospionsors,  legislation  perma- 
nently extending  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit  [TJTC].  Since  its  enactment  14 
years  ago,  the  TJTC  has  served  Amer- 
ica well.  The  credit  encourages  em- 
ployers to  hire  structurally  unem- 
ployed individuals  who  otherwise  have 
few  opportunities  to  join  the  work 
force  because  they  lack  job  skills,  work 
experience,  or  sufficient  education. 
Each  year  the  TJTC  is  responsible  for 
turning  approximately  500.000  individ- 
uals away  from  poverty  and  public  as- 
sistance and  toward  productive  self  re- 
liance. 

The  success  of  the  TJTC  stems  from 
its  design.  The  tax  credit  which  em- 
ployers receive  against  wages  paid  to 
eligible  employees  helps  compensate 
for  the  additional  training  needed  by 
these  workers.  Among  those  who  bene- 
fit are  welfare  and  general  assistance 
recipients,  economically  disadvantaged 
youth,  veterans,  the  disabled,  certain 
ex-felons,  and  cooperative  education 
students. 

Employers  are  hesitant  to  hire  these 
workers  because  they  usually  require 
training  before  they  become  fully  pro- 
ductive. Perhaps  due  in  part  to  this 
hesitancy,  joblessness  among  the  tar- 
get groups  is  generally  three  to  four 
times  higher  than  among  the  general 
population.  In  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, the  TJTC  may  represent  the 
only  hope  for  structurally  unemployed. 
Event  as  the  economy  is  beginning  to 
rebound,  unemployment  rates  remain 
unacceptably  high. 

The  success  of  the  TJTC  in  combat- 
ing unemployment  is  clear.  Since  it 
was  adopted,  the  tax  credit  has  re- 
sulted in  jobs  for  over  4  million  struc- 
turally unemployed  Americans.  In 
1991— the  last  full  year  the  TJTC  was  in 
effect— there  were  427.000  TJTC  place- 
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ments;  nearly  5,500  of  those  jobs  were 
located  in  my  State  of  Oklahoma.  I  was 
not  surprised,  therefore,  that  President 
Clinton  included  a  permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  TJTC  in  his  plan  to  increase 
government  and  private  investment  to 
ensure  real  economic  growth. 

This  bill  expands  the  coverage  of  the 
TJTC  in  two  ways.  First,  economically 
disadvantaged  veterans  are  considered 
eligible  workers.  This  change  in  the 
credit  is  particularly  important  as  we 
downsize  the  defense  sector  of  the 
economy;  it  helps  ease  the  transition 
for  some  veterans  as  they  transfer 
their  skills  to  the  private  sector.  Sec- 
ond, the  bill  extends  the  eligibility  to 
23-  and  24-year-old  economically  dis- 
advantaged youths.  Even  though  these 
youths  are  often  the  heads  of  house- 
holds, no  other  jobs  program,  such  as 
JTPA  or  Job  Corps,  specifically  targets 
this  age  group.  Extending  coverage  to 
them  would  help  their  families  escape 
the  cycle  of  poverty  and  dependency. 

This  bill,  like  President  Clinton's 
proposal  and  last  year's  comprehensive 
tax  bill,  would  extend  the  TJTC  perma- 
nently. Permanent  extension  is  crucial 
to  allow  employers  and  organizations 
that  place  these  workers  to  make  long- 
range  plans  and  to  coordinate  more  ef- 
fectively with  other  State  and  Federal 
job  programs.  Our  current  stop-and- 
start  tax  jxilicy  causes  too  much  uncer- 
tainty for  effective  use  of  this  impor- 
tant tax  incentive.  We  must  send  a 
strong  signal  of  our  commitment  to 
this  important  employment  program. 

This  uncertainty  is  justified.  The 
veto  last  year  of  the  comprehensive  tax 
bill  allowed  the  TJTC  and  several  other 
tax  provisions  to  expire  on  June  30, 
1992.  Because  several  of  us  have  indi- 
cated our  strong  support  for  retro- 
active extension  of  the  credit,  employ- 
ers have  continued  to  place  eligible 
employees  and  to  pursue  outreach  pro- 
grams. Retroactive  extension  will 
cause  few,  if  any,  tax  administration 
problems.  Unlike  individuals,  most  cor- 
porations do  not  file  their  tax  returns 
until  September  15.  Those  corporations 
that  file  before  we  pass  legislation  ex- 
tending the  credit  can  easily  amend 
their  forms.  Finally,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  States  that  use  TJTC  as 
a  placement  tool  have  continued  to 
meet  Federal  processing  requirements, 
and  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  appropriated  money  to  process 
documents  so  that  a  backlog  can  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  vi- 
tally important  to  our  commitment  to 
foster  sustained  growth.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  us  in  ensuring 
quick  passage  of  this  permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill  and  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Packwood  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

•S.  600 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION   1.  extension  AND  MODIFICATION  OF 

targeted  job  credit. 

(a)  Extension— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
51(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  termination)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Restoration  of  Econo.micallv  Dis- 
adva.vtaged  Youth  Status  to  Individuals 
Who  Have  Not  Attained  Age  25.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 51(d)(3)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  "age  23"  and  inserting  "age  25". 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  individ- 
uals who  begin  work  for  the  employer  after 
June  30.  1992. 

SEC.  2.  CREDIT  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  CERTAIN  VET- 
ERANS. 

(a)  Veterans  Designated.— Paragraph  (I) 
of  section  51(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (relating  to  members  of  targeted 
groups)  is  amended  by  striking  "or"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (I),  by  striking  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (J)  and  in- 
serting ".  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(K)  an  economically  disadvantaged  vet- 
eran." 

(b)  Economically  Disadvantaged  Vet- 
eran Defined.— Section  51(d)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  Veteran  vfHo  is  a  member  of  an 
economically  disadvantaged  family.— The 
term  "veteran  who  is  a  member  of  an  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  family"  means  any 
individual  who  is  certified  by  the  designated 
local  agency  as — 

••(A)  having  served  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  services  (other  than  active  duty 
for  training)  of  the  United  States, 

■"(B)  having  been  discharged  or  released 
from  such  service  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable,  and 

■■(C)  being  a  member  of  an  economically 
disadvantaged  family  (determined  under 
paragraph  (11))." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  individ- 
uals who  begin  work  for  the  employer  after 
June  30.  1993.» 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  Senator  Boren, 
in  introducing  a  bill  to  make  the  tar- 
geted jobs  tax  credit  a  permanent  pro- 
vision in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  to  add  economically  disadvantaged 
military  veterans  and  23-24  year-old 
economically  disadvantaged  youths  to 
the  categories  of  employees  eligible  for 
the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  program. 

The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  is  the 
single  most  important  program  offer- 
ing economically  disadvantaged  Ameri- 
cans who  have  little  or  no  job  history 
and/or  a  limited  education  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  new  skills  and  take  the 
first  steps  toward  becoming  productive 
citizens. 

I  know  in  my  own  State  of  Oregon 
this  program  has  been  successful.  In 
1990,  nearly  6,000  individuals  were  em- 
ployed because  of  the  targeted  jobs  tax 


credit  program,  including  2,000  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youths  and 
more  than  1,000  handicapped  persons. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  about  the 
future  of  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit 
program.  During  the  past  few  years 
budget  constraints  have  forced  Con- 
gress to  extend  this  program  for  only  1 
year  at  a  time.  Last  year,  the  program 
expired  on  June  30,  1992,  without  being 
renewed.  Senator  Boren  and  I  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  asking  that 
Federal  funds  appropriated  for  States 
to  use  to  administer  the  targeted  jobs 
tax  credit  program  continue  to  be  used 
by  the  States  to  process  eligible  indi- 
viduals in  anticipation  of  the  program 
being  retroactively  back  to  July  1, 
1992.  Just  recently,  I  mentioned  this 
matter  again  to  Secretary  Reich  and 
am  hopeful  of  a  favorable  outcome. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  important  piece  of  legislation.  I 
believe  that  the  targeted  jobs  tax  cred- 
it program  can  achieve  even  greater 
success  if  the  tax  credit  is  made  a  per- 
manent provision  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  I  hope  my  friends  in  Con- 
gress will  make  this  a  reality  at  the 
first  possible  opportunity.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  601.  A  bill  to  require  that  imported 
fresh  papayas  meet  all  the  require- 
ments imposed  on  domestic  fresh  pa- 
payas, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

imported  papaya  requirements 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  here- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Act,"  as  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  to  require  that  imports  of 
Solo-type  papaya  meet  all  require- 
ments imposed  on  domestic  fresh  Solo- 
type  papaya. 

Under  section  8e,  whenever  any  mar- 
keting order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture: 

*  *  *  contains  any  terms  of  conditions  reg- 
ulating the  grade,  size,  quality,  or  maturity 
of  tomatoes,  raisings,  olives  (other  than 
Spanish-style  green  olives),  prunes,  avoca- 
dos, mangoes,  limes,  grapefruit,  green  pep- 
pers. Irish  potatoes,  cucumbers,  oranges,  on- 
ions, walnuts,  dates,  filberts,  or  eggplants 
produced  in  the  United  States  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  any  such  com- 
modity *  *  *  shall  be  prohibited  unless  it 
complies  with  the  grade,  size,  quality,  and 
maturity  provisions  of  such  order  or  com- 
parable restrictions  promulgated  hereunder 

This  bill  would  add  Solo-type  pa- 
payas to  this  list  of  imported  commod- 
ities that  must  meet  minimum  quality 
standards  of  domestically  produced 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  specialty  crops. 

Solo-type  papayas  are  currently  mar- 
keted under  the  provisions  of  market- 
ing order,  7  CFR  part  928,  as  amended, 
regulating  among  other  things  grade, 
size,  quality,  and  maturity.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  marketing  order,  as  with 


other  similar  orders,  is  to  protect  the 
interests  of  our  domestic  consumers 
and  provide  them  with  high-quality 
commodities,  whether  the  product  is 
foreign  or  domestic.  Oftentimes,  how- 
ever, the  efforts  of  the  domestic  indus- 
tries to  market  high-quality  products 
are  undercut  by  imports  of  a  like  com- 
modity that  is  of  iniferior  quality. 

Since  1972,  U.S.  papaya  growers  have 
been  fighting  to  get  the  equal  treat- 
ment they  deserve,  but  have  been  con- 
tinually turned  back  by  Congress  under 
the  pretext  that  such  a  measure  would 
in  effect  be  posing  as  a  trade  barrier 
against  papaya  exporting  countries 
like  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Mex- 
ico. Mr.  President,  all  my  bill  does  is 
guarantee  equal  treatment  to  both  do- 
mestic and  international  producers. 

Given  the  very  remote  possibility 
that  my  bill  would  pose  a  trade  barrier, 
I  note  that  the  Congress  has  allowed 
for  such  an  occurrence  in  the  1990  farm 
bill.  I  refer  specifically  to  Public  Law 
101-624,  section  1308  (7  U.S.C.  608e-l  (c) 
and  (d)).  This  provision  allows  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  proceed  with 
import  quality  regulations  if  in  receipt 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative's  con- 
currence that  the  regulations  are  not 
inconsistent  with  U.S.  obligations 
under  any  trade  agreement. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  inclusion  of  Hawaii  Solo-type 
papayas  under  section  8e  of  the  act 
would  result  in  higher  quality  produce 
for  our  Nations  consumers.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  not  one  of  competition  or 
protectionism,  but  rather  of  quality 
and  taste.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  ensure  that  Solo-type  pa- 
payas produced  in  foreign  countries 
and  marketed  in  the  United  States 
meet  the  same  minimum  quality 
standards  of  Solo-type  papayas  pro- 
duced and  marketed  domestically. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure. 


By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

S.  602.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage of  outpatient  self-management 
training  services  under  part  B  of  the 
Medicare  Program  for  individuals  with 
diabetes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
medicare  diabetes  outpatient  self- 
management  training  act  of  1993 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  diabe- 
tes is  the  third  leading  cause  of  death 
from  disease  in  the  United  States. 
Deaths  accountable  to  diabetes  or  re- 
sulting complications  number  about 
250,000  per  year.  Diabetes  also  results 
in  about  12,000  new  cases  of  blindness 
each  year  and  greatly  increases  an  in- 
dividual's chance  of  heart  disease  or 
stroke. 

The  terrible  irony,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  diabetes  is  largely  a  treatable  con- 
dition. While  there  is  no  known  cure, 
individuals  who  have  diabetes  can  lead 
completely  normal,  active  lives  so  long 
as    they    take    proper   care    of   them- 
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selves — inject  themselves  with  insulin, 
stick  to  a  proper  diet,  and  get  the  prop- 
er exercise. 

In  order  to  take  proper  care  of  them- 
selves, diabetics  need  to  take  self- 
maintenance  educational  programs — at 
least  once  when  they  are  diagnosed 
with  the  disease  and  then  periodically 
after  that  to  keep  up  with  the  latest 
treatments  and  any  changes  in  their 
own  condition. 

Appropriate  preventive  education 
services  for  diabetics  have  the  poten- 
tial to  save  a  great  deal  of  money  that 
would  otherwise  go  for  hospitalizations 
and  other  acute  care  costs — not  to 
mention  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
pain  and  suffering.  Studies  by  the 
American  Diabetes  Association  and 
others  have  shown  that  the  Medicare 
Program  could  save  $2  to  $3  for  every  $1 
spent  on  diabetes  education. 

Medicare  currently  covers  diabetes 
self-maintenance  education  services  in 
inpatient  or  hospital-based  settings 
and  in  limited  outpatient  settings — 
specifically  hospital  outpatient  depart- 
ments or  rural  health  clinics.  Medicare 
does  not  cover  education  services  if 
they  are  given  in  any  other  outpatient 
setting,  such  as  a  doctor's  office.  Even 
the  limited  coverage  of  outpatient  set- 
tings that  is  currently  permitted  under 
Medicare  is  subject  to  State-by-State 
variation  according  to  fiscal 
intermediaries'  interpretation. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  that 
I  introduced  in  the  102d  Congress,  the 
Medicare  Outpatient  Diabetes  Self- 
Management  Education  Act.  This  legis- 
lation would  provide  Medicare  cov- 
erage for  outpatient  education  on  a 
consistent  basis  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  bill  would  extend  Medicare 
coverage  of  outpatient  programs  be- 
yond hospital-based  programs  and 
rural  health  clinics  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  do  two  things:  First,  to  develop  and 
implement  payment  amounts  for  out- 
patient diabetes  education  programs; 
and  second,  to  adopt  quality  standards 
for  outpatient  education  programs. 
Only  qualified  programs  would  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  Medicare  reimbursement. 

This  preventive  measure  is  a  sensible 
one  that  will  show  savings  for  the  Med- 
icare Program  in  the  long  run.  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  its  passage  in  this  Congress. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  602 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TFTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare  Di- 
abetes Outpatient  Self-Management  Train- 
ing Act  of  1993". 


SEC.  Z.  MEDICARE  COVERAGE  OF  DIABETES  OUT- 
PATIENT SELF-MANAGEMENT  TRAIN- 
ING SERVICES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1861<s)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395x(s)(2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (O); 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (P);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(Q)  diabetes  outpatient  self-management 
training  services  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(U)).". 

(b)  DEFiNmoN.— Section  1861  (42  U.S.C. 
139Sx)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  subsection  (jj) 
added  by  section  4163(a)(2)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990  as  sub- 
section (kk):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  such  subsection  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"Diabetes  Outpatient  Self-Management 
Training  Services 

"(llKl)  The  term  'diabetes  outpatient  self- 
management  training  services'  means  edu- 
cational and  training  services  furnished  to 
an  individual  with  diabetes  by  or  under  ar- 
rangements with  a  certified  provider  (as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(A))  if— 

"(A)  the  services  are  furnished  in  an  out- 
patient setting  by  an  individual  or  entity 
meeting  the  quality  standards  described  in 
paragraph  (2)(B);  and 

"(B)  the  physician  who  is  managing  the  in- 
dividual's diabetic  condition  certifies  that 
the  services  are  needed  under  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  care  related  to  the  individual's 
diabetic  condition  to  provide  the  individual 
with  necessary  skills  and  knowledge  (includ- 
ing skills  related  to  the  self-administration 
of  injectable  drugs)  to  participate  in  the 
management  of  the  individual's  condition. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  a  'certified  provider'  is  an  individual 
or  entity  that,  in  addition  to  furnishing  dia- 
betes outpatient  self-management  training 
services,  provides  other  items  or  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
title:  and 

"(B)  an  individual  or  entity  meets  the 
quality  standards  described  in  this  para- 
graph if  the  individual  or  entity  meets  qual- 
ity standards  established  by  the  Secretary, 
except  that  the  individual  or  entity  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  met  such  standards  if  the  in- 
dividual or  entity  meets  applicable  stand- 
ards established  by  the  National  Diabetes 
Advisory  Board  or  is  certified  by  the  Amer- 
ican Diabetes  Association  as  qualified  to  fur- 
nish the  services.". 

(c)  Consultation  With  Organizations  in 
Establishing  Payme.vt  Amou.nts  for  Serv- 
ices Provided  by  Physiclvns.— In  esublish- 
ing  payment  amounts  under  section  1848(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  physicians' 
services  consisting  of  diabetes  outpatient 
self-management  training  services,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  American  Diabetes  Association, 
in  determining  the  relative  value  for  such 
services  under  section  1848(c)(2)  of  such  Act. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  services 
furnished  on  or  after  January  1.  1994.« 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  603.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adherence 
with  the  MacBride  Principles  by  U.S. 
persons  doing  business  in  Northern  Ire- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


northern  ireland  fair  employment 
practices  act 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  the  Northern  Ireland 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act.  This 
legislation  seeks  to  deter  efforts  to  use 
the  workplace  as  an  arena  of  discrimi- 
nation in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Act  incorporates  the 
MacBride  Principles,  which  are  mod- 
eled after  the  famous  Sullivan  Prin- 
ciples, one  of  the  initial  efforts  to 
apply  U.S.  pressure  to  change  the  sys- 
tem of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  The 
MacBride  Principles  are  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  Sean  MacBride,  win- 
ner of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  co- 
founder  of  Amnesty  International. 

This  amendment  will  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  United  States  companies 
active  in  Northern  Ireland  in  the  cam- 
paign to  force  the  end  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  workplace  by: 

First,  eliminating  religious  discrimi- 
nation in  managerial,  supervisory,  ad- 
ministrative, clerical,  and  technical 
jobs  and  significantly  increasing  the 
representation  in  such  jobs  of  individ- 
uals from  underrepresented  religious 
groups; 

Second,  providing  adequate  security 
for  the  protection  of  minority  employ- 
ees at  the  workplace; 

Third,  banning  provocative  sectarian 
and  political  emblems  from  the  work- 
place; 

Fourth,  publicly  advertising  all  job 
openings  and  undertaking  special  re- 
cruitment efforts  to  attract  applicants 
from  underrepresented  religious 
groups,  and  establishing  procedures  to 
identify  and  recruit  minority  individ- 
uals with  potential  for  further  ad- 
vancement, including  managerial  pro- 
grams; 

Fifth,  establishing  layoff,  recall,  and 
termination  procedures  which  do  not 
favor  particular  religious  groupings; 

Sixth,  abolishing  job  reservations, 
apprenticeship  restrictions,  and  dif- 
ferential employment  criteria  which 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  religious 
or  ethnic  origin; 

Seventh,  developing  and  expanding 
upon  existing  training  and  educational 
programs  that  will  prepare  substantial 
numbers  of  minority  employees  for 
managerial,  supervisory,  administra- 
tive, clerical,  and  technical  jobs;  and 

Eighth,  appointing  a  senior  manage- 
ment staff  member  to  oversee  the  U.S. 
company's  compliance  with  the  prin- 
ciples described  above. 

It  is  at  the  workplace  in  Northern 
Ireland,  which  can  be  used  to  either 
foster  or  eliminate  discrimination, 
where  improving  the  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  underprivileged  will 
help  factor  out  the  economic  causes  of 
the  current  strife  in  Northern  Ireland 
and,  hopefully,  begin  the  process  to- 
ward a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  so- 
called  troubles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  603 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Northern 
Ireland  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  the  following: 

(1)  Overall  unemployment  in  Northern  Ire- 
land exceeds  14  percent. 

(2)  Unemployment  in  some  neighborhoods 
of  Northern  Ireland  comprised  of  religious 
minorities  has  exceeded  70  percent. 

(3)  The  British  Government  Fair  Employ- 
ment Commission  (F.E.C.).  formerly  the  Fair 
Employment  Agency  (F.E.A.).  has  consist- 
ently reported  that  a  member  of  the  minor- 
ity community  is  two  and  one-half  times 
more  likely  to  be  unemployed  than  a  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  community. 

(4)  The  Industrial  Development  Organiza- 
tion for  Northern  Ireland  lists  twenty-five 
firms  in  Northern  Ireland  which  are  con- 
trolled by  United  States  persons. 

(5)  The  Investor  Responsibility  Research 
Center  (IRRC).  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, lists  forty-nine  publicly  held  and 
nine  privately  held  United  States  companies 
doing  business  in  Northern  Ireland. 

(6)  The  religious  minority  population  of 
Northern  Ireland  is  frequently  subject  to  dis- 
criminatory hiring  practices  by  United 
States  businesses  which  have  resulted  in  a 
disproportionate  number  of  minority  indi- 
viduals holding  menial  and  low-paying  jobs. 

(7)  The  MacBride  Principles  are  a  nine 
point  set  of  guidelines  for  fair  employment 
in  Northern  Ireland  which  establishes  a  cor- 
porate code  of  conduct  to  promote  equal  ac- 
cess to  regional  employment  but  does  not  re- 
quire disinvestment,  quotas,  or  reverse  dis- 
crimination. 

SEC.  3.  RESTRICTION  ON  IMPORTS. 

An  article  from  Northern  Ireland  may  not 
be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  in  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  unless  there  is  presented  at 
the  time  of  entry  to  the  customs  officer  con- 
cerned documentation  indicating  that  the 
enterprise  which  manufactured  or  assembled 
such  article  was  in  compliance  at  the  time  of 
manufacture  with  the  principles  described  in 
section  5. 

SEC.  4.  COMPLIANCE  WITH   FAIR  EMPLOYMENT 
PRINCIPLES. 

(a)  Compliance.— Any  United  States  person 
who— 

(1)  has  a  branch  or  office  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, or 

(2)  controls  a  corporation,  f)artnership.  or 
other  enterprise  in  Northern  Ireland. 

in  which  more  than  twenty  people  are  em- 
ployed shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  in- 
sure that,  in  operating  such  branch,  office, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  enterprise,  those 
principles  relating  to  employment  practices 
set  forth  in  section  5  are  implemented  and 
this  Act  is  complied  with. 

(b)  Report.— Each  United  States  person  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  submit  Uj 
the  Secretary— 

(Da  detailed  and  fully  documented  annual 
report,  signed  under  oath,  on  showing  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  necessary. 

SEC.  5.  MACBRIDE  PRINCIPLES. 

The  principles  referred  to  in  section  4. 
which  are  based  on  the  MacBride  Principles. 
are  as  follows: 


(1)  Eliminating  religious  discrimination  in 
managerial,  supervisory,  administrative, 
clerical,  and  technical  jobs  and  significantly 
increasing  the  representation  in  such  jobs  of 
individuals  from  underrepresented  religious 
groups. 

(2)  Providing  adequate  security  for  the  pro- 
tection of  minority  employees  at  the  work- 
place. 

(3)  Banning  provocative  sectarian  and  po- 
litical emblems  from  the  workplace. 

(4)  Advertising  publicly  all  job  openings 
and  undertaking  special  recruitment  efforts 
to  attract  applicants  from  underrepresented 
religious  groups. 

(5)  Establishing  layoff,  recall,  and  termi- 
nation procedures  which  do  not  favor  par- 
ticular religious  groupings. 

(6)  Providing  equal  employment  for  all  em- 
ployees, including  implementing  equal  and 
nondiscriminatory  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  for  all  employees,  and  abolish- 
ing job  reservations,  apprenticeship  restric- 
tions, and  differential  employment  criteria, 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  religion 
or  ethnic  origin. 

(7)  Developing  training  programs  that  will 
prepare  substantial  numbers  of  minority  em- 
ployees for  managerial,  supervisory,  admin- 
istrative, clerical,  and  technical  jobs,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  expanding  existing  programs  and  form- 
ing new  programs  to  train,  upgrade,  and  im- 
prove the  skills  of  all  categories  of  minority 
employees: 

(B)  creating  on-the-job  training  programs 
and  facilities  to  assist  minority  employees 
to  advance  to  higher  paying  jobs  requiring 
greater  skills;  and 

(C)  establishing  and  expanding  programs  to 
enable  minority  employees  to  further  their 
education  and  skills  at  recognized  education 
facilities. 

(8)  Establishing  procedures  to  assess,  iden- 
tify, and  actively  recruit  minority  individ- 
uals with  potential  for  further  advancement, 
and  identifying  those  minority  individuals 
who  have  high  management  potential  and 
enrolling  them  in  accelerated  management 
programs. 

(9)  Appointing  a  senior  management  staff 
member  to  oversee  the  United  States  per- 
son's compliance  with  the  principles  de- 
scribed in  this  section. 

SEC.  6.  WAIVER  OF  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Waiver  of  Provisions.— In  any  case  in 
which  the  President  determines  that  compli- 
ance by  a  United  States  person  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  would  harm  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
may  waive  those  provisions  with  respect  to 
that  United  States  person.  The  President 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  each 
waiver  granted  under  this  section  and  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  justification  for 
granting  each  such  waiver.  Any  such  waiver 
shall  become  effective  at  the  end  of  ninety 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  justifica- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  Congress  unless  the 
Congress,  within  that  ninety-day  period, 
adopts  a  joint  resolution  disapproving  the 
waiver.  In  the  computation  of  such  ninety- 
day  period,  there  shall  be  excluded  the  days 
on  which  Either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  because 
of  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

(b)  Consideration  of  Resolutions.- 

(1)  Any  resolution  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  601(b) 
of  the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  a  resolution  under 


subsection  (a)  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  such  resolution  after  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  appropriate  committee  shall 
be  treated  as  highly  privileged  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

SEC.  7.  DEFINITIONS  AND  PRESUMPTIONS. 

(a)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  the  term  "United  States  person"  means 
any  United  States  resident  or  national  and 
any  domestic  concern  (Including  any  perma- 
nent domestic  establishment  of  any  foreign 
concern); 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Northern  Ireland"  includes 
the  counties  of  Antrim.  Armagh,  London- 
derry. Down.  Tyrone,  and  Fermanagh. 

(b)  Presumption.— A  United  Sutes  person 
shall  be  presumed  to  control  a  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  enterprise  in  Northern 
Ireland  if— 

(1)  the  United  States  person  beneficially 
owns  or  controls  (whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly) more  than  50  percent  of  the  outstand- 
ing voting  securities  of  the  corporation, 
partnership,  or  enterprise; 

(2)  the  United  States  person  beneficially 
owns  or  controls  (whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly) 25  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  secu- 
rities of  the  corporation,  partnership,  or  en- 
terprise, if  no  other  person  owns  or  controls 
(whether  directly  or  indirectly)  an  equal  or 
larger  percentage: 

(3)  the  corporation,  partnership,  or  enter- 
prise is  operated  by  the  United  Stotes  person 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  exclusive 
management  contract; 

(4)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation,  partnership, 
er  enterprise  are  also  members  of  the  com- 
parable governing  body  of  the  United  States 
jjerson; 

(5)  the  United  States  person  has  authority 
to  appoint  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation, 
partnership,  or  enterprise:  or 

(6)  the  United  States  person  has  authority 
to  appoint  the  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
corporation,  partnership,  or  enterprise. 

SEC.  8.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  programs 
for  the  prosecution  of  driving  while  in- 
toxicated charges  to  be  included  in  the 
Edward  Byrne  Memorial  State  and 
Local  Enforcement  Assistance  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  605.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  withhold 
certain  funds  from  States  that  fail  to 
deem  a  person  driving  with  a  blood  al- 
cohol concentration  of  0.08  percent  or 
greater  to  be  driving  while  intoxicated, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
legislation  to  combat  drunk  driving 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  legislation 
that  will  help  our  country  address  the 
continuing  problem  of  suffering  and  fi- 
nancial losses  due  to  accidents  caused 
by  drivers  operating  motor  vehicles 
while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

All  of  us  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
psychological  and  physical  costs  and 
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the  fiscal  implications  which  result 
from  the  carnage  which  we  as  a  nation 
inflict  upon  ourselves  each  year  on 
America's  highways.  Approximately  5 
million  of  our  constituents  yearly  are 
motor  vehicle  crash  victims,  costing 
employers  15  million  days  of  lost  time 
and  S48.5  billion  annually,  according  to 
some  estimates.  Drunk  drivers  are  a 
major  part  of  the  problem.  As  a  result. 
I  am  now  introducing  two  bills  which 
will  make  significant  contributions  to 
the  attack  on  drunk  driving  through- 
out our  country. 

The  first  initiative  amends  the  1968 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  by  adding  a  22d  category  of 
initiatives  toward  which  States  may 
apply  formula  grant  money.  The 
amendment  will  allow  States  to  fund 
programs  for  the  prosecution  of  driv- 
ing-under-the-influence  charges  and  for 
the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  al- 
cohol use  and  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles. 

The  second  bill  will  encourage  States 
that  have  not  yet  done  so  to  establish 
a  .08  blood  alcohol  content  level  as  the 
legal  standard  for  intoxication.  Five 
percent  of  formula  highway  funds 
would  be  withheld  in  the  first  year 
from  States  failing  to  adopt  the  stand- 
ard; 10  percent  in  subsequent  years. 
States  adopting  the  .08  standard  would 
immediately  receive,  without  limita- 
tion on  their  uses,  any  funds  then  cur- 
rently being  withheld  under  this  provi- 
sion of  law.  For  any  State  which  con- 
tinues to  fail  to  pass  the  required 
standard,  funds  would  be  returned  after 
being  withheld  for  3  years.  In  such 
cases,  however,  funds  would  be  des- 
ignated exclusively  for  drunk  driving 
programs  as  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  uses  including 
prevention,  education,  enforcement, 
and  prosecution. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  consider 
this  measure  on  an  expeditious  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  the  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  604 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DRIVING  WHILE  INTOXICATED  PROS- 
ECUTION PROGRAM. 

Section  501(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3751)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (20)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (21)  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting-  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(22)  programs  for  the  prosecution  of  driv- 
ing while  intoxicated  charges  and  the  en- 
forcement of  other  laws  relating  to  alcohol 
use  and  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles.". 

S.  605 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drunk  Driv- 
ing Prevention  Act  of  1993 '. 

SEC.  1.  WnHHOLOING  OF  FUNDS  FOR  CERTAIN 
BLOOD  ALCOHOL  CONCENTRA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"f  161.  WUhholdinc  of  funda  for  certain  blood 

alcohol  concentrationa 

■(a)  Withholding  of  Funds  for  Non- 
compliance; Standard.— The  Secretary  shall 
withhold  an  amount  (determined  under  sub- 
section (b))  required  to  be  apportioned  to  any 
State  under  each  of  paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and 
(5)  of  section  104(b)  that  fails  to  provide  that 
a  person  with  a  blood  alcohol  concentration 
of  0.08  percent  or  greater  when  driving  a 
motor  vehicle  shall  be  deemed  to  be  driving 
while  intoxicated. 

"(b)  Formula  for  Withholding.— 

"(1)  First  year.- The  Secretary  shall 
withhold  5  percent  of  the  amounts  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  a  State,  as  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  after  the  expiration  of  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  State  legislature,  whichever  is 
later,  in  which  the  State  is  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  standard  described  in  sub- 
section (a). 

"(2)  AFTER  THE  FIRST  YEAR.— The  Secretary 
shall  withhold  10  percent  of  the  amounts  to 
be  apportioned  to  a  State,  as  described  in 
subsection  (a),  on  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal 
year  after  the  first  fiscal  year  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  in  which  the  State  is  not  in 
compliance  with  the  standard  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Release  of  Amounts  Withheld.— 

"(1)  States  .not  adopting  standard — 

"(A)  In  general.— Subject  to  subparagraph 
(B).  if  the  Secretary  withholds  funds  ft"om 
apportionment  to  a  State  under  this  section 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  3  fiscal  years,  the 
Secretary  shall  release  to  the  State  the 
funds  withheld  from  apportionment  for  the 
period  exceeding  3  fiscal  years. 

"(B)  Use  of  certain  released  funds  — 
Funds  released  to  a  State  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  may  be  used  by  the  State  only  to 
carry  out  programs  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  that  prevent  driving 
while  intoxicated,  including— 

"(i)  enforcement  of  laws  designed  to  pre- 
vent or  punish  driving  while  intoxicated;  and 

"(ii)  establishment  of  systems  to  maintain 
records  of  repeat  offenders  of  laws  designed 
to  prevent  or  punish  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated. 

"(2)  States  adopting  standard.— If  the 
Secretary  withholds  funds  from  apportion- 
ment to  a  State  under  this  section  and  the 
State  subsequently  provides  that  a  person 
with  a  blood  alcohol  concentration  of  0.08 
percent  or  greater  when  driving  a  motor  ve- 
hicle shall  be  deemed  to  be  driving  while  in- 
toxicated, the  Secretary  shall  release  to  the 
State  the  funds  withheld  from  apportion- 
ment and  not  previously  released  under  para- 
graph (1). 

"(3)    AVAILABILrrV    OF    RELEASED    FUNDS.— 

Funds  released  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  until  the  end 
of  the  third  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  funds  are  released.  If  funds 
are  not  expended  by  the  end  of  the  third  fis- 
cal year,  the  authority  of  the  State  to  ex- 
pend the  funds  shall  expire". 

(b)  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT —The  analysis 
for  chapter  1  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 


"161.   National   standard   for  drunk  driving 
prevention.". 

SEC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  October  1. 
1994. 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
S.  607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Har- 
monized Schedule  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  tariff  treatment  of 
pharmaceutical  grade  phospholipids 
and  soybean  oil;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

AMENDING  the  TARIFF  TREATMENT  OF 
PHOSPHOLIPIDS  AND  SOYBEAN  OIL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  re- 
store the  prior  tariff  duty  rate  for 
pharmaceutical-grade  egg         yolk 

phospholipid.  Pharmaceutical-grade, 
FDA-approved  egg  yolk  phospholipid  is 
one  of  the  main  components  of 
Intralipid,  a  unique  intravenous  fat 
product  used  as  life  support  for  sick  or 
injured  hospital  patients  who  cannot 
assimilate  food  through  their  digestive 
tracts. 

Mr.  President,  Intralipid  is  the  main 
product  of  Kabi  Pharmacia,  a  company 
located  in  Clayton,  NC.  More  than  30 
million  units  of  Intralipid  have  been 
manufactured  by  Kabi  in  Clayton  since 
1979. 

Kabi  imports  egg  yolk  phospholipid 
and  pharmaceutical-grade  soybean  oil 
from  its  parent  in  Sweden  to  make 
Intralipid.  It  would  not  be  economical 
for  these  products  to  be  produced  in 
the  United  States  because  of  the 
unique  manufacturing  process  needed 
to  produce  these  high  grade  compo- 
nents. 

In  1989  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  cre- 
ated a  new  classification  category  for 
all  phospholipids.  This  new  category 
unintentionally  tripled  the  duty  on 
this  unique  phospholipid  used  by  Kabi 
to  manufacture  Intralipid. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
restore  this  duty  to  its  pre-HTS  rate.  It 
creates  a  subcategory  for  this  type  of 
phospholipid  because  of  its  uniqueness 
as  a  component  of  a  product  with 
therapeutic  value. 

Additionally,  this  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  change  the  tariff  treatment 
for  pharmaceutical-grade  soybean  oil  if 
the  President  reduces  the  rate  of  duty 
for  pharmaceutical-grade  products  in 
the  Uruguay  round  of  GATT  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  reclassification  is 
very  important  to  the  people  of  Clay- 
ton and  my  State.  Kabi  today  employs 
175  people  in  Clayton  and  does  about 
$35  million  in  annual  business,  generat- 
ing about  $90  million  in  annual  eco- 
nomic activity  for  the  region. 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  608.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Armored 
Car  Industry  Reciprocity  Act  of  1993"; 
to     the     Committee     on     Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 


ARMORED  CAR  INDUSTRY  RECIPROCrPY  ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  last  year  I 
was  contacted  by  Joe  Shea,  the  presi- 
dent of  Rochester  Armored  Car  Co.  in 
Omaha,  NE,  about  a  serious  problem 
which  is  facing  America's  armored  car 
industry. 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  to  introduce  the 
Armored  Car  Industry  Reciprocity  Act 
to  address  this  problem  and  help  pro- 
tect the  security  of  goods,  currency, 
and  securities  moving  in  interstate 
commerce.  Virtually  identical  legisla- 
tion unanimously  passed  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  full  Sen- 
ate last  year  and  Congresswoman 
Cardiss  Collins  is  the  sponsor  of  com- 
panion legislation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

America  transports  billions  of  dollars 
of  cash,  securities,  food  stamps,  bul- 
lion, and  other  valuables  by  armored 
car.  Without  armored  car  transpor- 
tation, interstate  commerce  would 
come  to  a  grinding  halt.  This  mode  of 
transportation  which  is  used  exten- 
sively by  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments is  absolutely  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion's economy. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
would  address  a  problem  which  threat- 
ens to  impede  the  efficient  movement 
of  valuables  in  interstate  commerce. 
That  problem  occurs  when  States  and 
localities  have  various  rules  relating  to 
the  licensing  of  weapons  which  are 
used  by  crews  working  on  armored 
cars. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  sev- 
eral instances  where  armored  cars 
moving  in  interstate  commerce  have 
been  stopped  and  armed  guards  have 
been  arrested  or  had  their  weapons 
confiscated  by  local  authorities.  These 
individuals  were  licensed  to  carry  their 
weapons  in  their  home  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  permits  were  not  honored 
in  the  arresting  States. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
would  grant  reciprocity  to  qualified 
weapons  licenses  for  armed  guards 
working  on  armored  cars.  The  legisla- 
tion establishes  minimum  State  stand- 
ards for  armored  car  crew  weapons  li- 
censes. These  standards  will  require 
criminal  background  checks,  and  an- 
nual classroom  and  range  training.  The 
legislation  will  not  require  States  to 
adopt  these  minimum  standards  but 
will  provide  reciprocity  for  the  licenses 
of  those  States  which  do  so.  Most 
States  already  meet  these  standards. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  legislation 
which  will  facilitate  the  safe  and  effi- 
cient transport  of  currency  and 
valuables,  improve  law  enforcement 
and  gun  safety.  It  is  a  commonsense 
proposal  which  has  the  support  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  has  not  sparked  any 
known  opposition.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  review  and  support  this  im- 
portant legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Armored  Car  Industry  Reci- 


procity Act  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  608 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Armored  Car 
Industry  Reciprocity  Act  of  1993." 
SEC.  %.  FINDINGS. 

Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  distributions  of  goods  and  services 
to  consumers  in  the  United  States  requires 
the  fi-ee  flow  of  currency,  bullion,  securities. 
food  stamps,  and  other  items  of  unusual 
value  In  interstate  commerce: 

(2)  the  armored  car  industry  transports 
and  protects  such  items  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, including  daily  transportation  of  cur- 
rency and  food  stamps  valued  at  more  than 
SI. 000.000.000; 

(3)  armored  car  crew  members  are  often 
subject  to  armed  attack  by  individuals  at- 
tempting to  steal  such  items; 

(4)  to  protect  themselves  and  the  items 
they  transport,  such  crew  members  are 
armed  with  weapons; 

(5)  various  States  require  both  weapons' 
training  and  a  criminal  record  background 
check  before  licensing  a  crew  member  to 
carry  a  weapon;  and 

(6)  there  is  a  need  for  each  State  to  recip- 
rocally accept  weapons'  licenses  of  other 
States  for  armored  car  crew  members  to  as- 
sure the  free  and  safe  transport  of  valuable 
items  in  interstate  commerce. 

SEC.  3.  STATE  RECIPROCITY  OF  WEAPONS'  LI- 
CENSES ISSUED  TO  ARMORED  CAR 
COMPANY  CREW  MEMBERS. 

(a)  Ln  General.— If  an  armored  car  crew 
member  employed  by  an  armored  car  com- 
pany has  in  effect  a  license  issued  by  the  ai>- 
propriate  State  agency  (in  the  State  in 
which  such  member  is  primarily  employed 
by  such  company)  to  carry  a  wear>on  while 
acting  in  the  services  of  such  company  in 
that  State,  and  such  State  agency  meets  the 
minimum  State  requirements  under  sub- 
section (b).  then  such  crew  member  shall  be 
entitled  to  lawfully  carry  any  weapon  to 
which  such  license  relates  in  any  State  while 
such  crew  member  is  acting  in  the  service  of 
such  company. 

(b)  Minimum  State  Requirements.- a 
State  agency  meets  the  minimum  State  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  if  in  issuing  a 
weapon's  license  to  an  armored  car  crew 
member  described  in  subsection  (a),  the 
agency  requires  the  crew  member  to  provide 
information  on  an  annual  basis  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  agency  that  the  crew  mem- 
ber— 

(1)  has  received  classroom  and  range  train- 
ing in  weapon's  safety  and  marksmanship 
during  the  current  year  by  a  qualified  in- 
structor for  each  weapon  that  the  crew  mem- 
ber is  licensed  to  carry;  and 

(2)  the  receipt  or  possession  of  a  weapon  by 
the  crew  member  would  not  violate  Federal 
law.  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  criminal 
record  background  check  conducted  during 
the  current  .year. 

SEC.  4.  RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS. 

This  Act  shall  supersede  any  provision  of 
State  law  (or  any  subdivision  thereof)  that  is 
inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

SEC.  5.  DEFINmON& 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "armored  car  crew  member" 
means  an  individual  who  provides  protection 


for  goods  transported   by  an   armored   car 
company. 

(2)  The  term  "armored  car  company" 
means  a  company— 

(A)  subject  to  regulation  under  subchapter 
U  of  chapter  105  of  title  49.  United  Sute 
Code;  and 

(B)  holding  the  appropriated  certificate, 
permit,  or  license  issued  under  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  109  of  such  title,  in  order  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  transporting  and  pro- 
tecting currency,  bullion,  securities,  pre- 
cious metals,  food  stamps,  and  other  articles 
of  unusual  value  in  interstate  commerce. 


By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bradley,  and  Mr.  Bingaman): 

S.  609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  limit  deduc- 
tions for  advertising  and  promotional 
expenses  for  tobacco  products,  and  to 
use  the  resulting  revenues  for  advertis- 
ing expenditures  to  persuade  individ- 
uals not  to  use  tobacco  products  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

tobacco  advertising  legislation 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  an  important  piece 
of  legislation  that  addresses  a  very  se- 
rious problem  in  a  moderate  common- 
sense  way.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
joined  today  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation by  my  colleagues,  Senator  Bill 
Bradley  and  Senator  Jeff  Bingaman. 
I  am  also  very  pleased  that  our  legisla- 
tion enjoys  the  support  of  a  broad  coa- 
lition of  groups  representing  children, 
public  health,  medicine,  nursing,  con- 
sumers, Hispanic  Americans,  and  the 
religious  community. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  might  remem- 
ber, last  fall  the  cosponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation joined  me  in  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  tax  bill  to  lower  the 
tax  deductibility  of  tobacco  advertis- 
ing from  100  to  80  percent.  It  didn't 
pass— we  got  38  votes.  Because  it  didn't 
pass,  the  American  taxpayer  is  still 
coughing  up  about  $1  billion  a  year  as 
a  silent  partner  in  subsidies  to  promote 
smoking. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  similar  to  the  amendment  we 
offered  last  year.  It  would  cut  in  half 
the  taxpayer  subsidy  of  tobacco  pro- 
motion and  will  use  40  percent  of  the 
resulting  revenues  to  finance  a  pro- 
gram of  counter/advertising  aimed  at 
lowering  the  incidence  of  smoking,  es- 
pecially among  children,  women  and 
minorities.  According  to  preliminary 
estimates  from  the  Joint  Tax  Commit- 
tee our  bill  would  raise  $1.9  billion  in 
revenue  over  the  next  5  years.  Of  that, 
$764  million  would  go  to 
counteradvertising;  $1.2  billion  would 
be  dedicated  to  reducing  the  Federal 
budget  deficit. 

So,  in  essence  what  our  legislation  is 
about  is  smarter  spending.  It  takes 
taxpayer  money  that  is  now  directed  at 
increasing  hazardous  and  costly  activi- 
ties and  directs  it  to  decreasing  hazard- 
ous and  costly  activities  and  improving 
health.  Our  amendment  would  save 
lives,  increase  productivity  and  lower 
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health  care  costs,  without  spending  a 
nickel  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  for  our  legis- 
lation couldn't  be  clearer.  The  U.S.  to- 
bacco industry  spent  roughly  $4  billion 
in  1990  promoting  its  products.  This 
taxpayer-subsidized  multi-billion  dol- 
lar effort  includes  ads  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  billboards  and  other  out- 
side advertising,  advertising  at  super- 
markets and  convenience  stores,  use  of 
noncigarette  specialty  item  gifts,  and 
sponsorship  of  promotional  events.  And 
it  is  designed  to  convince  people  that 
smoking  is  necessary  for  social  accept- 
ance, that  it  makes  one  attractive  to 
the  opiwsite  sex,  and  that  it  enhances 
self-image.  It  is  designed  to  keep  peo- 
ple smoking,  but  more  importantly,  to 
attract  a  new  generation  of  smokers. 

Mr.  President,  while  smoking  is  par- 
ticularly harmful  to  America's  chil- 
dren and  youth,  it  takes  a  tremendous 
toll  on  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  This  one 
single  activity  drains  over  $72  billion  a 
year  from  our  economy  ia.. health  care 
costs  and  lost  productivity— $72  billion 
a  year.  In  terms  of  increased  Govern- 
ment health  care  costs  alone.  1990  esti- 
mates were  that  smoking  added  $4.2 
billion  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  $210 
million  in  medical  costs  to  the  Defense 
Department  and  $400  million  in  medi- 
cal costs  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  costs  today  are  undoubtedly 
higher. 

Smoking's  human  toll  is  even  great- 
er. It  is  the  single  largest  preventable 
cause  of  death  and  disease  in  America. 
As  former  Surgeon  General  C.  Everett 
Koop  said.  "Smoking  is  associated  with 
more  death  and  illness  than  drugs,  al- 
cohol, automobile  accidents  and  AIDS 
combined." 

The  latest  figures  from  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  tell  us  that  434.000 
Americans  will  die  from  cigarette 
smoking  this  year.  That  is  more  than 
the  number  of  Americans  who  died  in 
all  of  World  War  II.  Over  1.000  Ameri- 
cans will  die  today  from  smoking.  That 
is  more  than  the  equivalent  of  two 
fully  loaded  jumbo  jets  crashing  with 
no  survivors — every  day. 

The  medical  data  on  the  health  ef- 
fects from  smoking  are  well  estab- 
lished. Since  1964.  when  the  first  Sur- 
geon General's  Report  on  Smoking  and 
Health  was  first  issued,  some  50.000  sci- 
entific studies  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween smoking  and  disease  have  been 
conducted.  Smoking  has  been  shown  to 
be  a  major  cause  of  heart  disease; 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema; 
cancers  of  the  lung,  larynx,  mouth, 
esophagus,  pancreas,  and  bladder;  and 
pneumonia  and  stomach  ulcers. 

As  this  chart  indicates,  smoking  is 
responsible  for  87  percent  of  all  lung 
cancer  deaths,  82  percent  of  all  chronic 
lung  disease  deaths,  40  percent  of  all 
heart  disease  deaths  before  age  65,  33 
percent  of  all  cancer  deaths,  21  percent 
of  total  heart  disease  deaths,  18  percent 
of  deaths  caused  by  strokes,  and  10  per- 
cent of  all  infant  deaths. 


Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
working  to  improve  our  Nation's  ef- 
forts in  the  area  of  women's  health — 
after  decades  of  serious  neglect — it  is 
appropriate  to  take  at  least  a  quick 
look  at  the  impact  smoking  and  the 
taxpayer  subsidized  promotion  of 
smoking  has  on  women's  health.  In 
1986.  lung  cancer  surpassed  breast  can- 
cer as  the  leading  cancer  killer  among 
women.  This  year,  over  50.000  women 
will  die  from  lung  cancer,  75  percent  as 
a  result  of  smoking.  And  the  rates  of 
lung  cancer  among  women  continue  to 
grow. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  recent  stud- 
ies have  made  other  disturbing  find- 
ings. A  recent  article  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine  showed  that 
women  who  smoke  are  more  than  3 
times  more  likely  to  have  a  heart  at- 
tack than  those  who  have  never 
smoked.  Several  studies  have  shown 
connections  between  smoking  and  uter- 
ine and  cervical  cancer.  We  also  know 
that  smoking  promotes  osteoporosis  in 
older  women. 

Smoking  by  women  also  directly  im- 
pacts children.  More  than  900.000  Amer- 
ican babies — nearly  Vi— will  be  born 
this  year  to  mothers  who  smoke.  And 
the  results  are  dramatic.  Cigarette 
smoking  during  pregnancy  accounts  for 
20-30  percent  of  low-birth  weight  ba- 
bies. 14  p)ercent  of  preterm  deliveries, 
and  about  10  percent  of  all  infant 
deaths.  And  the  EPA  now  estimates 
that  children's  exposure  to  environ- 
mental tobacco  smoke — much  of  it 
from  mothers  and  fathers  who  smoke — 
results  in  up  to  300.000  lower  res- 
piratory infections  a  year,  up  to  15.000 
hospitalizations  for  these  infections  a 
year,  and  up  to  1  million  attacks  of 
asthma  and  26,000  new  cases  of  asthma 
a  year. 

Another  group  of  Americans  espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  tobacco  use  and  its 
promotion  are  African-Americans  and 
other  minorities.  Mr.  President,  smok- 
ing rates  are  much  higher  among  Afri- 
can-Americans than  whites,  especially 
African-American  men.  And.  again,  the 
results  are  dramatic.  African-Ameri- 
cans are  20  percent  more  likely  than 
whites  to  die  of  diseases  attributable  to 
smoking.  Compared  with  white  men, 
African-American  men  are  45  percent 
more  likely  to  die  of  respiratory  sys- 
tem cancers,  25  percent  more  likely  to 
die  of  heart  disease,  and  90  percent 
more  likely  to  die  of  stroke. 

Mr.  President,  today  Senator  Brad- 
ley and  I  held  a  press  conference  to  an- 
nounce the  reintroduction  of  our  bill, 
but  we  also  wanted  to  shine  a  public 
spotlight  on  the  latest,  and  I  believe, 
most  egregious  tobacco  marketing 
scheme  the  American  taxpayers  are 
subsidizing.  Since  we  offered  our 
amendment  last  fall,  the  tobacco  com- 
panies and  their  slick  promoters  have 
come  up  with  a  new  gimmick  that  is 
sure  to  entice  more  of  our  children  to 
smoke.  They  have  started  what  I  call 


merchandising  clubs  in  which  you  can 
get  cash  to  buy  all  sorts  of  gifts  simply 
by  buying  cigarettes.  Let  me  show  you 
what  your  tax  dollars  are  paying  for. 

First,  let's  say  hello  again  to  our 
friend  Old  Joe  Camel.  You  may  recog- 
nize him— if  not,  just  ask  any  6-year- 
old.  According  to  a  recent  study  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  more  6-year-old8 
can  identify  Old  Joe  Camels  than 
adults.  In  fact,  just  as  many  can  iden- 
tify Old  Joe  Camel  as  they  can  Mickey 
Mouse.  And  his  name  recognition  has 
really  paid  off— ^in  the  3  years  since  the 
introduction  of  Old  Joe  sales  of  Camel 
cigarettes  to  children  under  18  went 
from  $6  million  to  $476  million  a  year. 
Well  now  he  has  the  Camel  Cash  Cata- 
log. I  got  a  copy  of  the  catalog  in  Roll- 
ing Stone  magazine.  But  if  you  missed 
it  there,  you  could  have  picked  it  up  at 
nearly  any  store.  In  fact,  there  were 
plenty  available  right  here  at  the  Sen- 
ate shop. 

The  catalog  says  if  you're  smooth 
enough,  and  you  have  175  C-notes  from 
smoking  3,500  Camel  cigarettes,  you 
can  get  this  nice  Joe's  Fish  and  Game 
Club  camouflage  thermos.  At  around 
$1.90  a  pack,  that's  $332.50.  It  is  a  nice 
thermos  and  it  does  look  strikingly  fa- 
miliar to  G.I.  Joe.  For  those  with  a  lit- 
tle less  Camel  Cash,  you  can  get  this 
cigarette  lighter.  For  that  you  only 
have  to  smoke  400  cigarettes. 

And  for  those  young  women  who 
can't  afford  the  higher  end  of  trendy 
youth  fashion,  you  can  now  get  them 
courtesy  of  Virginia  Slims.  They  just 
came  out  with  a  "fashion  collection 
with  a  streetwise  attitude."  For  225 
UCP's  you  can  get  a  top  of  the  line 
leather  backpack.  It  looks  like  the 
kind  kids  carry  their  high  school  books 
in.  All  you  have  to  do  is  smoke  4.500 
Virginia  Slims  cigarettes  and  send  in 
your  proof  of  purchase  seals  to  get  it. 
At  $1.90  a  pack,  that's  $427.50  worth  of 
cigarettes. 

And  not  to  be  outdone.  Marlboro  is 
launching  the  Marlboro  Adventure 
Team.  Some  reports  indicate  that  Phil- 
lip Morris  plans  on  spending  $200  mil- 
lion on  this  campaign.  When  you  join 
the  Adventure  Team,  you  get  5  miles 
for  every  pack  of  Marlboros  you  smoke. 
If  you  go  the  distance,  you  can  get  the 
miles  and  the  gear  made  for  adventure. 
For  just  400  miles,  or  1.600  cigarettes, 
you  can  get  this  Marlboro  team  bag 
and  water  bottle. 

Mr.  President,  these  campaigns  are 
outrageous.  And  while  they  deny  it, 
they  are  obviously  geared  toward  chil- 
dren and  youths.  Most  of  these  items 
that  you  can  get  are  clearly  things 
that  would  most  interest  young  people. 
I  believe  these  campaigns  also  violate 
the  industry's  own  cigarette  advertis- 
ing code.  Their  own  code  says  that 
"cigarette  advertising  shall  not  rep- 
resent that  cigarette  smoking  is  essen- 
tial to  social  prominence,  distinction, 
success  or  sexual  attraction."  It  also 
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says  that  "cigarette  advertising  shall 
not  depict  as  a  smoker  any  person  par- 
ticipating in,  or  obviously  having  just 
participated  in,  physical  activity  re- 
quiring stamina  or  athletic  condi- 
tioning, beyond  that  of  normal  recre- 
ation." How  does  that  square  with  the 
Marlboro  Adventure  Team?  We  are 
here  today  to  say  to  the  tobacco  com- 
panies, live  by  your  own  inadequate 
code  and  withdraw  these  campaigns 
now. 

Mr.  President,  these  merchandising 
clubs  make  a  great  case  for  our  legisla- 
tion. They  are  all  part  of  the  over  $10 
million  a  day,  $4  billion  a  year  that  to- 
bacco companies  put  into  pushing  their 
product.  And  you  and  I  are  helping  to 
foot  the  bill  because  it's  all  tax  deduct- 
ible. At  a  time  when  the  Government  is 
spending  $114  million  a  year  to  stop 
smoking,  American  taxpayers  are  pro- 
viding a  $1  billion  subsidy  to  promote 
smoking. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  our  modest  pro- 
posal. I  will  be  seeking  to  get  action  on 
this  proposal  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.  It  makes  sense.  It  will  im- 
prove health,  save  health  care  costs, 
and  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  Every 
day  we  fail  to  act,  another  3,000  of  our 
children  start  smoking.  Every  day  we 
fail  to  act  another  1,200  people  die  of 
smoking-related  illness.  And  every  day 
we  fail  to  act  over  $200  million  in  de- 
creased productivity  and  increased 
health  care  costs  is  lost  to  our  econ- 
omy due  to  smoking. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this 
time  to  give  special  thanks  to  groups 
that  are  providing  strong  support  for 
this  legislation  and  have  provided  me 
help  in  putting  this  all  together.  The 
Coalition  on  Smoking  or  Health,  which 
is  headed  by  the  American  Cancer  Soci- 
ety, the  American  Heart  Association, 
and  the  American  Lung  Association, 
includes  a  broad  coalition  of  organiza- 
tions concerned  about  smoking.  They 
have  been  of  great  help.  Also,  DOC 
[Doctors  Ought  To  Care]  provided  me 
with  excellent  material  and  informa- 
tion and  provides  critical  advice  and 
assistance.  In  addition,  the  National 
PTA,  the  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, Action  on  Smoking  and  Health, 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and 
COSSMHO,  the  National  Coalition  of 
Hispanic  Health  and  Human  Services 
Organizations,  all  have  been  very  help- 
ful to  our  effort  and  attended  our  press 
conference  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  legislation  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  609 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  ADVERTISING  AND  PROMOTIONAL 
EXPENSES  RELATING  TO  TOBACCO 
PRODUCT  USE. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Deduction.— 

(1)  In  general.— Part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  (relating  to  Items  not  de- 
ductible) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  2801.  LIMfTATION  ON  DEDUCTION  FOR  TO- 
BACCO ADVERTISING  AND  PRO- 
MOTIONAL EXPENSES. 

The  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  this  chapter  for  expenses  relating  to 
advertising  or  promoting  cigars,  cigarettes, 
smokeless  tobacco,  pipe  tobacco,  or  any 
similar  tobacco  product  shall  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  amount  of  such  expenses 
which  would  (but  for  this  section)  be  allow- 
able as  a  deduction  under  this  chapter.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  any  term  used  in 
this  section  which  is  also  used  in  section  5702 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  5702." 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  IX  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  280H 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  2801.  Limitation  on  deduction  for  to- 
bacco advertising  and  pro- 
motion expenses." 

(b)  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TRUST  FUND.— 

(1)  IN  GENERAL —Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  trust  fund  code)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

-SEC.  9512.  TRUST  FUND  TO  REDUCE  TORACCO 
USE. 

"(a)  Creation  of  Trust  Fund.— There  is 
established  m  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Trust 
Fund  to  Reduce  Tobacco  Use"  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  'Trust 
Fund'),:  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be  appropriated  or  transferred  to  the  Trust 
Fund  as  provided  in  this  section  or  section 
9602(b). 

"(b)  Transfers  to  Trust  Fund.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund  an 
amount  equivalent  to  40  percent  of  the  net 
increase  in  revenues  received  in  the  Treasury 
attributable  to  section  2801.  as  estimated  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Distribution  of  Amounts  in  Trust 
Fund.— 

•(1)  In  general.— The  amounts  in  the 
Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  in  each  fiscal 
year,  as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts,  to 
the  Secretary  to  distribute  to  each  State 
based  upon  such  State's  population  in  rela- 
tion to  the  population  of  all  the  States,  as 
determined  by  using  the  most  recent  decen- 
nial census  data. 

"(2)  Use  of  distributions.— Each  State, 
through  its  agency  responsible  for  public 
health,  may  use  its  distribution  to  fund  ad- 
vertising programs  designed  to  persuade  in- 
dividuals (especially  children,  pregnant 
women,  and  minorities)  not  to  use  cigars, 
cigarettes,  smokeless  tobacco,  pipe  tobacco, 
or  any  similar  tobacco  product.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  any  term  used  in  this 
paragraph  which  is  also  used  in  section  5702 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  5702. 

"(3)  Limitation  on  administrative 
costs.— Each  State  may  use  not  more  than  3 
percent  of  the  amount  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  for  administrative  expenses." 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subchapter  A  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 
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"Sec.  9512.  Trust  Fund 
Use." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  December  31.  1993.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  4,  a  bill  to  promote  the  industrial 
competitiveness  and  economic  growth 
of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
and  expanding  the  civilian  technology 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, amending  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  to 
enhance  the  development  and  nation- 
wide deployment  of  manufacturing 
technologies,  and  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  Technology  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, including  the  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology,  and  for 
other  punwses. 

S.  70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  70.  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  National  Writing  Project,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  207 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lott.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
207,  a  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the 
earnings  test  for  individuals  who  have 
attained  retirement  age. 

S.  342 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BOREN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  342,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  encourage  in- 
vestment in  real  estate  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bu.mpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  368,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  differential  for  individual 
and  corporate  taxpayers  who  make 
high-risk,  long-term,  growth-oriented 
venture  and  seed  capital  investments 
in  startup  and  other  small  enterprises. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  368,  supra. 

S.  468 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
468.  a  bill  to  amend  provisions  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
terms  of  imprisonment  and  supervised 
release  following  revocation  of  a  term 
of  probation  or  supervised  release. 
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S.  470 


At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Boxer,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
470,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  41  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  punish  stalk- 
ing. 

S.  477 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Feingold,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bryan]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
477,  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  price  sup- 
port program  for  wool  and  mohair,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  503 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  503,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that 
members  of  Hamas — commonly  known 
as  the  Islamic  Resistance  Movement — 
be  considered  to  be  engaged  in  a  terror- 
ist activity  and  ineligible  to  receive 
visas  and  excluded  from  admission  into 
the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Ms.  Moseley- 
Braun],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
53,  a  joint  resolution  designating 
March  1993  and  March  1994  both  as 
"Women's  History  Month." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  13 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  13,  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
to  improve  legislative  efficiency,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MOYNIHAN]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  35,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  concerning  systematic  rape  in 
the  conflict  in  the  former  Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  64.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
increasing  the  effective  rate  of  tax- 
ation by  lowering  the  estate  tax  ex- 
emption would  devastate  homeowners, 
farmers,  and  small  business  owners, 
further  hindering  the  creation  of  jobs 
and  economic  growth. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  68,  a  resolution  urg- 


ing the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  seek  an  international  oil  embargo 
through  the  United  Nations  against 
Libya  because  of  its  refusal  to  comply 
with  United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  731  and  748  concerning  the 
bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight  103. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  Ill 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Coverdell],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Gregg],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mack],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Murkowski].  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  STEVENS],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Kempthorne]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  Ill  pro- 
posed to  S.  460.  an  original  bill  to  es- 
tablish national  voter  registration  pro- 
cedures for  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond  .his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  112  proposed  to  S.  460. 
an  original  bill  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Smith], 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Lott]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  126  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  460,  an  original  bill  to  es- 
tablish national  voter  registration  pro- 
cedures for  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  127 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  127  pro- 
posed to  S.  460,  an  original  bill  to  es- 
tablish national  voter  registration  pro- 
cedures for  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  128 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grassley],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  128  pro- 
posed to  S.  460.  an  original  bill  to  es- 


tablish national  voter  registration  pro- 
cedures for  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  129 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato].  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley].  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  129  pro- 
posed to  S.  460.  an  original  bill  to  es- 
tablish national  voter  registration  pro- 
cedures for  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BROWN  submitted  five  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  460).  to  establish  national 
voter  registration  procedures  for  Fed- 
eral elections,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  follows; 

AMENDMENT  NO.  157 

On  page  2,  strike  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  end  of  the  bill  and  insert  | 
the  following: 

SEC.  3.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  ••election"  has  the  meaning:  | 
stated  in  section  301(1)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  I97I  (2  U.S.C.  431(1)): 

(2)  the  term  ••Federal  office"  has  the  mean- 
ing stated  in  section  301(3)  of  the  Federal  I 
Election    Campaign    Act   of    1971    (2    U.S.C.  | 
431(3)); 

(3)  the   term    "motor   vehicle   driver's   li- 
cense" includes  any  personal  identification  I 
document  issued  by  a  State  motor  vehicle  | 
authority; 

(4)  the  term  ••State"  means  a  State  of  the  | 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 
and 

(5)  the  term    •voter  registration  agency" 
means   an   office   designated   under   section  I 
7(a)(1)  to  perform  voter  registration  activi- 1 
ties. 

SEC.  4.  NATIONAL  PROCEDURES  FOR  VOTER  I 
REGISTRA'nON  FOR  ELECTIONS  FOR  | 
federal  OFFICE. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in  I 
subsection  (b).  notwithstanding  any  other  I 
Federal  or  State  law,  in  addition  to  any  I 
other  method  of  voter  registration  provided 
for  under  State  law.  each  State  shall  estab-l 
lish  procedures  to  register  to  vote  in  elec- 1 
tions  for  Federal  office — 

(1)  by    application    made    simultaneously! 
with  an  application  for  a  motor  vehicle  driv- 
er's license  pursuant  to  section  5: 

(2)  by  mail  application  pursuant  to  section'^ 
6:  and 

(3)  by  application  in  person— 

(A)  at  the  appropriate  registration  site  des- 
ignated with  respect  to  the  residence  of  the  I 
applicant  in  accordance  with  State  law;  and  | 

(B)  at   a    Federal.    State,    or    nongovern- 
mental office  designated  under  section  7. 

(b)  Nonapplicability       TO       Certain  I 
States.— This  Act  does  not  apply  to  a  State 


described  in  either  or  both  of  the  following 
paragraphs: 

(DA  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  in 
effect  continuously  on  and  after  March  11. 
1993.  there  is  no  voter  registration  require- 
ment for  any  voter  in  the  State  with  respect 
to  an  election  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  A  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  in 
effect  continuously  on  and  after  March  11. 
1993.  or  that  was  enacted  on  or  prior  to 
March  II.  1993.  and  by  its  terms  is  to  come 
into  effect  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
so  long  as  that  law  remains  in  effect,  all  vot- 
ers in  the  State  may  register  to  vote  at  the 
polling  place  at  the  time  of  voting  in  a  gen- 
eral election  for  Federal  office  in  a  year  in 
which  an  election  for  the  office  of  President 
is  held". 

SEC.      5.      simultaneous      APPLICATION      FOR 

voter  registration  and  appli- 
cation for  motor  vehicle  DRIV- 
ER'S LICENSE. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Each  State  motor  ve- 
hicle driver's  license  application  (including 
any  renewal  application)  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  State  motor  vehicle  authority 
under  State  law  shall  serve  as  an  application 
for  voter  registration  with  respect  to  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office  unless  the  applicant 
fails  to  sign  the  voter  registration  applica- 
tion. 

(2)  An  application  for  voter  registration 
submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  updating  any  previous  voter  reg- 
istration by  the  applicant. 

(b)  Limitation  on  U.se  of  Infor.mation.— 
No  information  relating  to  the  failure  of  an 
applicant  for  a  State  motor  vehicle  driver's 
license  to  sign  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
voter  registration. 

(c)  FoRM.s  AND  PR(x:edures.— (1)  Each 
State  shall  include  a  voter  registration  ap- 
plication form  for  elections  for  Federal  office 
as  part  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license. 

(2)  The  voter  registration  application  por- 
tion of  an  application  for  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license — 

(A)  may  not  require  any  information  that 
duplicates  information  required  in  the  driv- 
er's license  portion  of  the  form  (other  than  a 
second  signature  or  other  information  nec- 
essary under  subparagraph  (O); 

(B)  may  require  only  the  minimum  amount 
of  information  necessary  to — 

(i)  prevent  duplicate  voter  registrations; 
and 

(ii)  enable  State  election  officials  to  assess 
the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  admin- 
ister voter  registration  and  other  parts  of 
the  election  process; 

(C)  shall  include  a  statement  that — 

(i)  states  each  eligibility  requirement  (in- 
cluding citizenship); 

(ii)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement:  and 

(iii)  requires  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant, under  penalty  of  perjury; 

(D)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the 
application— 

(i)  the  information  required  in  section 
8(a)(5)  (A)  and  (B); 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de- 
clines to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  has  declined  to  register  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes;  and 

(iii)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion will  remain  confidential  and  will  be 
used  only  for  voter  registration  purposes: 
and 


(E)  shall  be  made  available  (as  submitted 
by  the  applicant,  or  in  machine  readable  or 
other  format)  to  the  appropriate  State  elec- 
tion official  as  provided  by  State  law. 

(d)  Change  ok  Address.— Any  change  of 
address  form  submitted  in  accordance  with 
State  law  for  purposes  of  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license  shall  serve  as  notification 
of  change  of  address  for  voter  registration 
with  respect  to  elections  for  Federal  office 
for  the  registrant  involved  unless  the  reg- 
istrant states  on  the  form  that  the  change  of 
address  is  not  for  voter  registration  pur- 
poses. 

(e)  Transmittal  Deadline.— (D  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  completed  voter  registration 
portion  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license  accepted  at  a  State 
motor  vehicle  authority  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  accept- 
ance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

SEC.  6.  MAIL  registration. 

(a)  Form.— (I)  Each  State  shall  accept  and 
use  the  mail  voter  registration  application 
form  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  9(a)(2)  for 
the  registration  of  voters  in  elections  for 
Federal  office. 

(2)  In  addition  to  accepting  and  using  the 
form  described  in  paragraph  d).  a  State  may 
develop  and  use  a  mail  voter  registration 
form  that  meets  all  of  the  criteria  stated  in 
section  9(b)  for  the  registration  of  voters  in 
elections  for  Federal  office. 

(3)  .\  form  described  in  paragraph  (I)  or  (2) 
shall  be  accepted  and  used  for  notification  of 
a  registrant's  change  of  address. 

(b)  Availability  of  Forms.— The  chief 
State  election  official  of  a  State  shall  make 
the  forms  described  in  subsection  (a)  avail- 
able for  distribution  through  governmental 
and  private  entities,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  making  them  available  for  organized 
voter  registration  programs. 

(c)  First-Time  Voters.— (l)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  State  may  by  law  require  a 
person  to  vote  in  person  if— 

(A)  the  person  was  registered  to  vote  in  a 
jurisdiction  by  mail;  and 

(B)  the  person  has  not  previously  voted  in 
that  jurisdiction. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  person— 

(A)  who  is  entitled  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot under  the  Uniformed  and  Overseas  Citi- 
zens Absentee  Voting  Act  (42  U.S.C.  I973ff-1 
et  seq.); 

(B)  who  is  provided  the  right  to  vote  other- 
wise than  in  person  under  section 
3(b)(2)(B)(ii)  of  the  Voting  Accessibility  for 
the  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1973ee-l(b)(2)(B)(ii)):  or 

(C)  who  is  entitled  to  vote  otherwise  than 
in  person  under  any  other  Federal  law. 

(d)  Undelivered  Notices.— If  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  section  8(a)(2)  is  sent  by 
nonforwardable  mail  and  is  returned  undeliv- 
ered, the  name  of  the  applicant  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  official  list  of  eligible  voters 
in  accordance  with  section  8(d). 

SEC.  7.  voter  registration  AGENCIES. 

(a)  Designation.— (I)  Each  State  shall  des- 
ignate agencies  for  the  registration  of  voters 
in  elections  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  Each  State  shall  designate  as  voter  reg- 
istration agencies — 

(A)  all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide 
public  assistance,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, or  related  services;  and 


(B)  all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide 
State-funded  programs  primarily  engaged  in 
providing  services  to  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. 

OKA)  In  addition  to  voter  registration 
agencies  designated  under  paragraph  (2). 
each  State  shall  designate  other  offices  with- 
in the  State  as  voter  registration  agencies. 

(B)  Voter  registration  agencies  designated 
under  subparagraph  (A)  may  include— 

(i)  State  or  local  government  offices  such 
as  public  libraries,  public  schools,  offices  of 
city  and  county  clerks  (including  marriage 
license  bureaus),  fishing  and  hunting  license 
bureaus,  government  revenue  offices,  and  of- 
fices not  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  that 
provide  services  to  persons  with  disabilities: 
and 

(ii)  Federal  and  nongovernmental  offices, 
with  the  agreement  of  such  offices. 

(4)(A)  At  each  voter  registration  agency, 
the  following  services  shall  be  made  avail- 
able: 

(i)  Distribution  of  mail  voter  registration 
application  forms  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (6). 

(ii)  Assistance  to  applicants  in  completing 
voter  registration  application  forms,  unless 
the  applicant  refuses  such  assistance. 

(iii)  Acceptance  of  completed  voter  reg- 
istration application  forms  for  transmittal 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official. 

(B)  If  a  voter  registration  agency  des- 
ignated under  paragraph  (2)(B)  provides  serv- 
ices to  a  person  with  a  disability  at  the  per- 
son's home,  the  agency  shall  provide  the 
services  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  at  the 
person's  home. 

(5)  A  person  who  provides  service  described 
in  paragraph  (4)  shall  not— 

(A)  seek  to  influence  an  applicant's  politi- 
cal preference  or  party  registration; 

(B)  display  any  such  political  preference  or 
party  allegiance:  or 

(C)  make  any  statement  to  an  applicant  or 
take  any  action  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
which  is  to  discourage  the  applicant  from 
registering  to  vote. 

(6)  A  voter  registration  agency  that  is  an 
office  that  provides  service  or  assistance  in 
addition  to  conducting  voter  registration 
shall— 

(A)  distribute  with  each  application  for 
such  service  or  assistance,  and  with  each  re- 
certification,  renewal,  or  change  of  address 
form  relating  to  such  service  or  assistance — 

(i)  the  mail  voter  registration  application 
form  described  in  section  9(a)(2).  including  a 
statement  that — 

(I)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement 
(including  citizenship): 

(II)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(III)  requires  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant, under  penalty  of  perjury;  or 

(ii)  the  office's  own  form  if  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  form  described  in  section  9(a)(2). 
unless  the  applicant,  in  writing,  declines  to 
register  to  vote; 

(B)  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  in- 
corporate in  application  forms  and  other 
forms  used  at  those  offices  for  purposes  other 
than  voter  registration  a  means  by  which  a 
person  who  completes  the  form  may  decline, 
in  writing,  to  register  to  vote  in  elections  for 
Federal  office;  and 

(C)  provide  to  each  applicant  who  does  not 
decline  to  register  to  vote  the  same  degree  of 
assistance  with  regard  to  the  completion  of 
the  registration  application  form  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  office  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pletion of  its  own  forms,  unless  the  applicant 
refuses  such  assistance. 

(7)  No  information  relating  to  a  declina- 
tion to  register  to  vote  in  connection  with 
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an  application  made  at  an  office  described  in 
paragraph  (6>  may  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  voter  registration. 

(b)  Federal  Government  and  Private 
Sector  Cooperation— AH  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  entities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  cooperate 
with  the  States  in  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  and  all  nongovernmental  entities  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

(c)  Transmittal  Deadline.— (1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  completed  registration  ap- 
plication accepted  at  a  voter  registration 
agency  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  not  later  than 
10  days  after  the  date  of  acceptance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

(d)  Armed  Forces  Recruitment  Offices.— 
(1)  E^ch  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  jointly  develop  and  implement  proce- 
dures for  persons  to  apply  to  register  to  vote 
at  recruitment  offices  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

(2)  A  recruitment  office  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  voter  registration  agency  des- 
ignated under  subsection  (a)(2)  for  all  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AD- 
MEVISTRATION  OF  VOTER  REG- 
ISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  administration  of 
voter  registration  for  elections  for  Federal 
office,  each  State  shall— 

(1)  ensure  that  any  eligible  applicant  is 
registered  to  vote  in  an  election — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  registration  with  a  motor 
vehicle  application  under  section  5,  if  the 
valid  voter  registration  form  of  the  applicant 
Is  submitted  to  the  appropriate  State  motor 
vehicle  authority  not  later  than  the  lesser  of 
30  days,  or  the  period  provided  by  State  law. 
before  the  date  of  the  election: 

(B)  in  the  case  of  registration  by  mall 
under  section  6,  if  the  valid  voter  registra- 
tion form  of  the  applicant  is  postmarked  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period 
provided  by  State  law,  before  the  date  of  the 
election: 

(C)  in  the  case  of  registration  at  a  voter 
registration  agency,  if  the  valid  voter  reg- 
istration form  of  the  applicant  is  accepted  at 
the  voter  registration  agency  not  later  than 
the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period  provided 
by  State  law,  before  the  date  of  the  election; 
and 

(D)  in  any  other  case,  if  the  valid  voter 
registration  form  of  the  applicant  is  received 
by  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period 
provided  by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the 
election: 

(2)  require  the  appropriate  State  election 
official  to  send  notice  to  each  applicant  of 
the  disposition  of  the  application: 

(3)  provide  that  the  name  of  a  registrant 
may  not  be  removed  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  except— 

(A)  at  the  request  of  the  registrant: 

(B)  as  provided  by  State  law.  by  reason  of 
criminal  conviction  or  mental  incapacity:  or 

(C)  as  provided  under  paragraph  (4): 

(4)  conduct  a  general  program  that  makes 
a  reasonable  effort  to  remove  the  names  of 
ineligible  voters  from  the  official  lists  of  eli- 
gible voters  by  reason  of— 

(A)  the  death  of  the  registrant:  or 

(B)  a  change  in  the  residence  of  the  reg- 
istrant, in  accordance  with  subsections  (b), 
(c).  and  (d): 


(5)  inform  applicants  under  sections  5.  6. 
and  7  of— 

(A)  voter  eligibility  requirements:  and 

(B)  penalties  provided  by  law  for  submis- 
sion of  a  false  voter  registration  application: 
and 

(6)  ensure  that  the  identity  of  the  voter 
registration  agency  through  which  any  par- 
ticular voter  is  registered  is  not  disclosed  to 
the  public. 

(b)  Confirmation  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion.-Any  State  program  or  activity  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  electoral  process  by 
ensuring  the  maintenance  of  an  accurate  and 
current  voter  registration  roll  for  elections 
for  Federal  office— 

(1)  shall  be  uniform,  nondiscriminatory, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq. ):  and 

(2)  shall  not  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
name  of  any  person  from  the  official  list  of 
voters  registered  to  vote  in  an  election  for 
Federal  office  by  reason  of  the  person's  fail- 
ure to  vote. 

(c)  Voter  Removal  Programs.— d)  A 
State  may  meet  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (a)(4)  by  establishing  a  program 
under  which— 

(A)  change-of-address  information  supplied 
by  the  Postal  Service  through  its  licensees  is 
used  to  identify  registrants  whose  addresses 
may  have  changed:  and 

(B)  if  it  appears  from  information  provided 
by  the  Postal  Service  that — 

(i)  a  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  in  the  same  registrar's  ju- 
risdiction in  which  the  registrant  is  cur- 
rently registered,  the  registrar  changes  the 
registration  records  to  show  the  new  address 
and  sends  the  registrant  a  notice  of  the 
change  by  forwardable  mail  and  a  postage 
prepaid  pre-addressed  return  form  by  which 
the  registrant  may  verify  or  correct  the  ad- 
dress Information:  or 

(11)  the  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  not  in  the  same  registrar's 
jurisdiction,  the  registrar  uses  the  notice 
procedure  described  in  subsection  (d)(2)  to 
confirm  the  change  of  address. 

(2)(A)  A  State  shall  complete,  not  later 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  a  primary  or 
general  election  for  Federal  office,  any  pro- 
gram the  purpose  of  which  is  to  systemati- 
cally remove  the  names  of  ineligible  voters 
from  the  official  lists  of  eligible  voters. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preclude — 

(i)  the  removal  of  names  from  official  lists 
of  voters  on  a  basis  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  (A)  or  (B)  or  (4)(A)  of  subsection  (a):  or 

(11)  correction  of  registration  records  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(d)  Re.moval  of  Names  From  Voting 
Rolls.— (1)  A  State  shall  not  remove  the 
name  of  a  registrant  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  in  elections  for  Federal  office 
on  the  ground  that  the  registrant  has 
changed  residence  unless — 

(A)  the  registrant  confirms  in  writing  that 
the  registrant  has  changed  residence  to  a 
place  outside  the  registrar's  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  registrant  is  registered; 

(B)  the  registrant— 

(1)  has  failed  to  respond  to  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2);  and 

(ii)  has  not  voted  or  appeared  to  vote  (and, 
if  necessary,  correct  the  registrar's  record  of 
the  registrant's  address)  in  an  election  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
notice  and  ending  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  second  general  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice that  occurs  after  the  date  of  the  notice; 
or 

(C)  the  address  given  by  the  registrant  at 
the  time  of  registration  is  affirmatively  de- 


termined on  the  basis  of  credible  evidence, 
after  affording  the  registrant  an  opportunity 
to  rebut  the  evidence,  not  to  be  his  or  her 
place  of  residence. 

(2)  A  notice  is  described  in  this  paragraph 
if  it  is  a  postage  prepaid  and  pre-addressed 
return  card,  sent  by  forwardable  mail,  on 
which  the  registrant  may  state  his  or  her 
current  address,  together  with  a  notice  to 
the  following  effect: 

(A)  If  the  registrant  did  not  change  his  or 
her  residence,  or  changed  residence  but  re- 
mained in  the  registrar's  jurisdiction,  the 
registrant  should  return  the  card  not  later 
than  the  time  provided  for  mail  registration 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  If  the  card  is  not 
returned,  affirmation  or  confirmation  of  the 
registrant's  address  may  be  required  before 
the  registrant  is  permitted  to  vote  in  a  Fed- 
eral election  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  notice  and  ending  on  the  day 
after  the  date  of  the  second  general  election 
for  Federal  office  that  occurs  after  the  date 
of  the  notice,  and  If  the  registrant  does  not 
vote  in  an  election  during  that  period  the 
registrant's  name  will  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  eligible  voters. 

(B)  If  the  registrant  has  changed  residence 
to  a  place  outside  the  registrar's  jurisdiction 
in  which  the  registrant  is  registered,  infor- 
mation concerning  how  the  registrant  can 
continue  to  be  eligible  to  vote. 

(3)  A  voting  registrar  shall  correct  an  offi- 
cial list  of  eligible  voters  in  elections  for 
Federal  office  in  accordance  with  change  of 
residence  information  obtained  in  conform- 
ance with  this  subsection. 

(e)  Pr(x:edure  for  Voting  Following 
Failure  To  Return  Card.— d)  A  registrant 
who  has  moved  from  an  address  in  the  area 
covered  by  a  polling  place  to  an  address  in 
the  same  area  shall,  notwithstanding  failure 
to  notify  the  registrar  of  the  change  of  ad- 
dress prior  to  the  date  of  an  election,  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  at  that  polling  place  upon  the 
registrant's  making  a  sworn  written  state- 
ment of  the  change  of  address  before  an  elec- 
tion official  at  that  polling  place. 

(2)(A)  A  registrant  who  has  moved  from  an 
address  in  the  area  covered  by  one  polling 
place  to  an  address  In  an  area  covered  by  a 
second  polling  place  within  the  same  reg- 
istrar's jurisdiction  and  the  same  congres- 
sional district  and  who  has  failed  to  notify 
the  registrar  of  the  change  of  address  prior 
to  the  date  of  an  election,  at  the  option  of 
the  registrant — 

(i)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  voting 
records  and  vote  at  the  registrant's  former 
polling  place,  upon  making  a  sworn  written 
statement  of  the  new  address  witnessed  by 
an  election  official  at  that  polling  place;  or 

(il)(I)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  and  vote  at  a  central  location 
within  the  same  registrar's  jurisdiction  des- 
ignated by  the  registrar  where  a  list  of  eligi- 
ble voters  is  maintained,  upon  the  reg- 
istrant's making  a  sworn  written  statement, 
witnessed  by  an  election  official,  of  the  new 
address  on  a  standard  form  provided  by  the 
registrar  at  the  central  location;  or 

(II)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  for  purposes  of  voting  in  future 
elections  at  the  appropriate  polling  place  for 
the  current  address  and.  if  permitted  by 
State  law,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
present  election,  upon  the  registrant's  mak- 
ing a  sworn  written  statement  of  the  new  ad- 
dress witnessed  by  an  election  official. 

(B)  If  State  law  permits  the  registrant  to 
vote  in  the  current  election  upon  the  reg- 
istrant's making  a  sworn  written  statement 
of  the  new  address,  witnessed  by  an  election 
official,  at  a  polling  place  described  in  sub- 


paragraph (AKlDdl),  voting  at  the  former 
polling  place  as  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  and  at  a  central  location  as  described 
in  subparagraph  (AMlDd)  need  not  be  pro- 
vided as  alternative  options. 

(3)  If  the  registration  records  indicate  that 
a  registrant  has  moved  from  an  address  in 
the  area  covered  by  a  polling  place,  the  reg- 
istrant shall,  upon  the  registrant's  making  a 
sworn  written  statement,  witnessed  by  an 
election  official  at  that  polling  place,  that 
the  registrant  continues  to  reside  at  the  ad- 
dress previously  made  known  to  the  reg- 
istrar, be  permitted  to  vote  at  that  polling 
place. 

(f)  Change  of  Voting  Address  Within  a 
Jurisdiction.— In  the  case  of  a  change  of  ad- 
dress, for  voting  purposes,  of  a  registrant  to 
another  address  within  the  same  registrar's 
jurisdiction,  the  registrar  shall  correct  the 
voting  registration  list  accordingly,  and  the 
registrant's  name  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  official  list  of  eligible  voters  by  reason  of 
such  a  change  of  address  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d). 

(g)  Conviction  in  Federal  Court.— d)  On 
the  conviction  of  a  person  of  a  felony  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  Unit- 
ed States  attorney  shall  give  written  notice 
of  the  conviction  to  the  chief  State  election 
official  designated  under  section  10  of  the 
State  of  the  person's  residence. 

(2)  A  notice  given  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include— 

(A)  the  name  of  the  offender: 

(B)  the  offender's  age  and  residence  ad- 
dress; 

(C)  the  date  of  entry  of  the  judgment; 

(D;  a  description  of  the  offenses  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted:  and 
(E)  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  court. 

(3)  On  request  of  the  chief  SUte  election 
official  of  a  State  or  other  State  official  with 
responsibility  for  determining  the  effect  that 
a  conviction  may  have  on  an  offender's  qual- 
ification to  vote,  the  United  States  attorney 
shall  provide  such  additional  information  as 
the  United  States  attorney  may  have  con- 
cerning the  offender  and  the  offense  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted. 

(4)  If  a  conviction  of  which  notice  was 
given  pursuant  to  paragraph  d)  is  over- 
turned, the  United  States  attorney  shall  give 
the  official  to  whom  the  notice  was  given 
written  notice  of  the  vacation  of  the  judg- 
ment. 

(5)  The  chief  State  election  official  shall 
notify  the  voter  registration  officials  of  the 
local  jurisdiction  in  which  an  offender  re- 
sides of  the  information  received  under  this 
subsection. 

(h)    Reduced    Postal    Rates.— d)    Sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  36  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 
"Saezs.  Reduced  rates  for  voter  registration 

purposes 
The  Postal  Service  shall  make  available 
to  a  State  or  local  voting  registration  offi- 
cial thfe  rate  for  any  class  of  mail  that  is 
available  to  a  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion under  section  3626  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  mailing  that  the  official  certifies 
is  required  or  authorized  by  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2401(c)  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  3626(aHh)  and  (jHk)  of 
this  title."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"3626(a)-^h),  3626(j)-(k).  and  3629  of  this 
title". 

(3)  Section  3627  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  3626  of 
this    title,"    and    inserting   in    lieu    thereof 

•3626,  or  3629  of  this  title". 


(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  36  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
3628  the  following  new  item: 
"3629.  Reduced  rates  for  voter  registration 
purposes.". 

(1)  Public  Disclosure  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion activities.— d)  Each  State  shall  main- 
tain for  at  least  2  years  and  shall  make 
available  for  public  inspection  and.  where 
available,  photocopying  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
all  records  concerning  the  implementation  of 
programs  and  activities  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  accuracy  and  cur- 
rency of  official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  records  relate  to 
a  declination  to  register  to  vote  or  to  the 
identity  of  a  voter  registration  agency 
through  which  any  particular  voter  is  reg- 
istered. 

(2)  The  records  maintained  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  lists  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  notices 
described  in  subsection  (d)(2)  are  sent,  and 
information  concerning  whether  or  not  each 
such  person  has  responded  to  the  notice  as  of 
the  date  that  inspection  of  the  records  is 
made. 

(j)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "registrar's  jurisdiction" 
means — 

d)  an  incorporated  city,  town,  borough,  or 
other  form  of  municipality: 

(2)  if  voter  registration  Is  maintained  by  a 
county,  parish,  or  other  unit  of  government 
that  governs  a  larger  geographic  area  than  a 
municipality,  the  geographic  area  governed 
by  that  unit  of  government:  or 

(3)  if  voter  registration  is  maintained  on  a 
consolidated  basis  for  more  than  one  munici- 
pality or  other  unit  of  government  by  an  of- 
fice that  performs  all  of  the  functions  of  a 
voting  registrar,  the  geographic  area  of  the 
consolidated  municipalities  or  other  geo- 
graphic units. 

SEC.  9.  FEDERAL  COORDINA'nON  AND  REGULA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General— The  Federal  Election 
Commission— 

(1)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3): 

(2)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  shall  develop  a  mail 
voter  registration  application  form  for  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office; 

(3)  not  later  than  June  30  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  assessing  the  impact  of  this  Act  on 
the  administration  of  elections  for  Federal 
office  during  the  preceding  2-year  period  and 
including  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  Federal  and  State  procedures, 
forms,  and  other  matters  affected  by  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  shall  provide  information  to  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
States  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Contents  of  Mail  Voter  Registration 
Form.— The  mail  voter  registration  form  de- 
veloped under  subsection  (a)(2)— 

d)  may  require  only  such  identifying  Infor- 
mation (including  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant) and  other  information  (including  data 
relating  to  previous  registration  by  the  ap- 
plicant), as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  to  assess  the 
eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  administer 
voter  registration  and  other  parts  of  the 
election  process; 
(2)  shall  include  a  statement  that^ 
(A)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement 
(including  citizenship); 


(B)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(C)  requires  the  signature  of  the  applicant, 
under  penalty  of  perjury; 

(3)  may  not  include  any  requirement  for 
notarization  or  other  formal  authentication; 
and 

(4)  shall  include.  In  print  that  is  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the 
application- 

(i)  the  information  required  in  section 
8(aK5)  (A)  and  (B); 

(11)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de- 
clines to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  has  declined  to  register  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes;  and 

(ill)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion will  remain  confidential  and  will  be 
used  only  for  voter  registration  purposes; 
and 

SEC.    10.   DESIGNA'nON  OF  CHIEF  STATE  ELEC- 
■nON  OFFICIAL. 

Each  State  shall  designate  a  State  officer 
or  employee  as  the  chief  State  election  offi- 
cial to  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
State  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

SEC.     II.    CIVIL    ENFORCEMENT    AND    PRIVATE 
RIGHT  OF  ACTION. 

(a)  Attorney  General— The  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  for  such  declaratory  or 
injunctive  relief  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

(b)  Private  Right  of  Action— d)  A  person 
who  is  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  this  Act 
may  provide  written  notice  of  the  violation 
to  the  chief  election  official  of  the  State  in- 
volved. 

(2)  If  the  violation  Is  not  corrected  within 
90  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice  under  para- 
graph (1),  or  within  20  days  after  receipt  of 
the  notice  if  the  violation  occurred  within 
120  days  before  the  date  of  an  election  for 
Federal  office,  the  aggrieved  person  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  for  declaratory  or  injunctive  relief 
with  respect  to  the  violation. 

(3)  If  the  violation  occurred  within  30  days 
before  the  date  of  an  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice, the  aggrieved  person  need  not  provide 
notice  to  the  chief  election  official  of  the 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  before  bringing  a 
civil  action  under  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Attorney's  Fees.— In  a  civil  action 
under  this  section,  the  court  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party  (other  than  the  United 
States)  reasonable  attorney  fees,  including 
litigation  expenses,  and  costs. 

(d)  Relation  to  Other  Laws.— d)  The 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion are  in  addition  to  all  other  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  law.  and  neither  the 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion nor  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
supersede,  restrict,  or  limit  the  application 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
1973  et  seq.). 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  authorizes  or  re- 
quires conduct  that  is  prohibited  by  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.). 
SEC.  12.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

A  person,  including  an  election  official, 
who  in  any  election  for  Federal  office— 

(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  intimidates, 
threatens,  or  coerces,  or  attempts  to  intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce,  any  person  for— 

(A)  registering  to  vote,  or  voting,  or  at- 
tempting to  register  or  vote; 

(B)  urging  or  aiding  any  person  to  register 
to  vote,  to  vote,  or  to  attempt  to  regrister  or 
vote;  or 
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(C)  exercising  any  right  under  this  Act:  or 
(2)  knowingly  and  willfully  deprives,  de- 
frauds, or  attempts  to  deprive  or  defraud  the 
residents  of  a  State  of  a  fair  and  impartially 
conducted  election  process,  by— 

(A)  the  procurement  or  submission  of  voter 
registration  applications  that  are  known  by 
the  person  to  be  materially  false,  fictitious. 
or  (tttudulent  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held;  or 

(B)  the  procurement,  casting,  or  tabulation 
of  ballots  that  are  known  by  the  person  to  be 
materially  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
election  is  held. 

shall  be  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18. 
United  States  Code  (which  fines  shall  be  paid 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  (pursuant  to  section  3302 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code),  notwith- 
standing any  other  law),  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

SBC.  IS.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effects 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  State  that  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  has  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  that  would  pre- 
clude compliance  with  this  Act  unless  the 
State  maintained  separate  Federal  and  State 
official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  on  the  later 
of— 

(A)  January  1.  1996,  or 

(B)  the  date  that  is  120  days  after  the  date 
by  which,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
State  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  it  would  be  legally  possible  to 
adopt  and  place  into  effect  any  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  are  nec- 
essary to  permit  such  compliance  with  this 
Act  without  requiring  a  special  election;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  State  not  described 
In  paragraph  (1).  on  January  1.  1995. 

Amendment  No.  158 
At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.    .  REMOVAL  OF  NAMES  FROM  VOTER  LISTS. 

Setion  (8Hd)(l)(B)  shall  be  deemed  to  read 
as  follows: 

(B)(i)  has  failed  to  respond  to  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2):  or 

(ii)  is  shown  to  have  given  an  address  at 
the  time  of  registration  that  is  affirmatively 
determined  on  the  basis  of  credible  evidence, 
after  affording  the  registrant  an  opportunity 
to  rebut  the  evidence,  not  to  be  his  or  her 
place  of  residence. 

A.MENDMENT  No.  159 

Strike  section  (8)(d)(l)(B)  and  insert  the 
following: 

SEC.  .  REMOVAL  OF  NAMES  FROM  VOTERS 
USTS. 

(B)(i)  has  failed  to  respond  to  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2):  or 

(ii)  is  shown  to  have  given  an  address  at 
the  time  of  registration  that  is  affirmatively 
determined  on  the  basis  of  credible  evidence, 
after  affording  the  registrant  an  opportunity 
to  rebut  the  evidence,  not  to  be  his  or  her 
place  of  residence. 

Amendment  No.  160 

Strike  section  8(e)  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  REQUIREMENT  OF  SWORN  STATEMENTS 
VERIFYING  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  PRO- 
CEDURE FOR  VOTING  FOLLOWING 
FAILURE  TO  RETURN  A  NOTICE 
UNDER  SECTION  Wd). 

(e)  Procedure  for  Voting  Following 
Failure  To  Return  Card.— d)  A  registrant 
who  has  moved  from  an  address  in  the  area 


covered  by  a  polling  place  to  an  address  in 
the  area  covered  by  a  polling  place  to  an  ad- 
dress in  the  same  area  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing failure  to  notify  the  registrar  of  the 
change  of  address  prior  to  the  date  of  an 
election,  be  permitted  to  vote  at  that  polling 
place  upon  the  registrant's  making  a  sworn 
written  statement  of  the  change  of  address 
before  an  election  official  at  that  polling 
place. 

(2)(A)  A  registrant  who  has  moved  from  an 
address  in  the  area  covered  by  one  polling 
place  to  an  address  in  an  area  covered  by  a 
second  polling  place  within  the  same  reg- 
istrar's jurisdiction  and  the  same  congres- 
sional district  and  who  has  failed  to  notify 
the  registrar  of  the  change  of  address  prior 
to  the  date  of  an  election,  at  the  option  of 
the  registrant — 

(i)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  voting 
records  and  vote  at  the  registrant's  former 
polling  place,  upon  making  a  sworn  written 
statement  of  the  new  address  witnessed  by 
an  election  official  at  that  polling  place;  or 

(iiMi)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  and  vote  at  a  central  location 
within  the  same  registrar's  Jurisdiction  des- 
ignated by  the  registrar  where  a  list  of  eligi- 
ble voters  is  maintained,  upon  the  reg- 
istrant's making  a  sworn  written  statement, 
witnessed  by  an  election  official,  of  the  new 
address  on  a  standard  form  provided  by  the 
registrar  at  the  central  location;  or 

(II)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  for  purposes  of  voting  in  future 
elections  at  the  appropriate  polling  place  for 
the  current  address  and.  if  permitted  by 
State  law.  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
present  election,  upon  the  registrant's  mak- 
ing a  sworn  written  statement  of  the  new  ad- 
dress witnessed  by  an  election  official. 

(B)  If  State  law  permits  the  registrant  to 
^vote  in  the  current  election  upon  the  reg- 
istrant's making  a  sworn  written  statement 
of  the  new  address,  witnessed  by  an  election 
official,  at  a  polling  place  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii)(Il).  voting  at  the  former 
polling  place  as  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  and  at  a  central  location  as  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)(ii)(I)  need  not  be  pro- 
vided as  alternative  options. 

(3)  If  the  registration  records  Indicate  that 
a  registrant  has  moved  from  an  address  in 
the  area  covered  by  a  polling  place,  the  reg- 
istrant shall,  upon  the  registrant's  making  a 
sworn  written  statement,  witnessed  by  an 
election  official  at  that  polling  place,  that 
the  registrant  continues  to  reside  at  the  ad- 
dress previously  made  known  to  the  reg- 
istrar, be  permitted  to  vote  at  that  polling 
place. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  161 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC.  .  REQUIREMENT  OF  SWORN  STATEMENTS 
VERIFYING  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  PRO- 
CEDURE FOR  VOTING  FOLLOWING 
FAILURE  TO  RETURN  A  NOTICE 
UNDER  SECTION  8(d). 
Section  8(e)  shall  be  deemed  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(e)  Procedure  for  Voting  Following 
Failure  To  Return  Card.— d)  A  registrant 
who  has  moved  from  an  address  in  the  area 
covered  by  a  polling  place  to  an  address  in 
the  same  area  shall,  notwithstanding  failure 
to  notify  the  registrar  of  the  change  of  ad- 
dress prior  to  the  date  of  an  election,  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  at  that  polling  place  upon  the 
registrant's  making  a  sworn  written  state- 
ment of  the  change  of  address  before  an  elec- 
tion official  at  that  polling  place. 

(2)(A)  A  registrant  who  has  moved  from  an 
address  in  the  area  covered  by  one  polling 


place  to  an  address  in  an  area  covered  by  a 
second  polling  place  within  the  same  reg- 
istrar's jurisdiction  and  the  same  congres- 
sional district  and  who  has  failed  to  notify 
the  registrar  of  the  change  of  address  prior 
to  the  date  of  an  election,  at  the  option  of 
the  registrant— 

(i)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  voting 
records  and  vote  at  the  registrant's  former 
polling  place,  upon  making  a  sworn  written 
statement  of  the  new  address  witnessed  by 
an  election  official  at  that  polling  place;  or 

(liMI)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  and  vote  at  a  central  location 
within  the  same  registrar's  jurisdiction  des- 
ignated by  the  registrar  where  a  list  of  eligi- 
ble voters  is  maintained,  upon  the  reg- 
istrant's making  a  sworn  written  statement, 
witnessed  by  an  election  official,  of  the  new 
address  on  a  standard  form  provided  by  the 
registrar  at  the  central  location;  or 

(ID  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  for  purposes  of  voting  in  future 
elections  at  the  appropriate  polling  place  for 
the  current  address  and.  if  permitted  by 
State  law.  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
present  election,  upon  the  registrant's  mak- 
ing a  sworn  written  statement  of  the  new  ad- 
dress witnessed  by  an  election  official. 

(B)  If  State  law  permits  the  registrant  to 
vote  in  the  current  election  upon  the  reg- 
istrant's making  a  sworn  written  statement 
of  the  new  address,  witnessed  by  an  election 
official,  at  a  polling  place  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)(ii)(n).  voting  at  the  former 
polling  place  as  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  and  at  a  central  location  as  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)(ii>(I)  need  not  be  pro- 
vided as  alternative  options. 

(3)  If  the  registration  records  indicate  that 
a  registrant  has  moved  from  an  address  in 
the  area  covered  by  a  polling  place,  the- reg- 
istrant shall,  upon  the  registrant's  making  a 
sworn  written  statement,  witnessed  by  an 
election  official  at  that  polling  place,  that 
the  registrant  continues  to  reside  at  the  ad- 
dress previously  make  known  to  the  reg- 
istrar, be  permitted  to  vote  at  that  polling 
place. 


FORD  AMENDMENT  NOS.  162 
AND  163 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    FORD    submitted    two    amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  460),  supra,  as  follows: 
amendment  No.  162 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Any  provision  of  this  Act  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  if  State  law  permits  the 
registrant  to  vote  in  the  current  election 
upon  oral  or  written  affirmation  by  the  reg- 
istrant of  the  new  address,  at  the  polling 
place  described  in  section  8(e)(2)(A)(i).  or  at 
a  central  location  as  described  in  section 
8(e)(2)(A)(ii)(I).  or  at  a  polling  place  de- 
scribed in  section  8(e)(2)(A)(ii)(U).  voting  at 
the  other  locations  described  in  section 
8(e)(2)(A)  need  not  be  provided  as  options. 

Amendment  No.  163 

On  page  2.  strike  all  after  line  11  and  insert 
the  following: 

(4)  It  is  the  duty  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  to  facilitate  the  oppor- 
tunity for  citizens  to  register  to  vote  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  establish  procedures  that  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  eligible  citizens  who 


register  to  vote  in  elections  for  Federal  of- 
fice; 

(2)  to  make  it  possible  for  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  to  implement  this 
Act  in  a  manner  that  enhances  the  participa- 
tion of  eligible  citizens  as  voters  in  elections 
for  Federal  office; 

(3)  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process;  and 

(4)  to  ensure  that  accurate  and  current 
voter  registration  rolls  are  maintained. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "election"  has  the  meaning 
stated  in  section  301(1)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(1)); 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  office"  has  the  mean- 
ing stated  in  section  301(3)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(3)); 

(3)  the  term  "motor  vehicle  driver's  li- 
cense" includes  any  personal  identification 
document  issued  by  a  State  motor  vehicle 
authority; 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

(5)  the  term  "voter  registration  agency" 
means  an  office  designated  under  section 
7(a)(1)  to  perform  voter  registration  activi- 
ties. 

SEC.  4.  NATIONAL  PROCEDURES  FOR  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  FOR  ELECTIONS  FOR 
FEDERAL  OFFICE. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  notwithstanding  any  other 
Federal  or  State  law.  in  addition  to  any 
other  method  of  voter  registration  provided 
for  under  State  law.  each  State  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  register  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office — 

(1)  by  application  made  simultaneously 
with  an  application  for  a  motor  vehicle  driv- 
er's license  pursuant  to  section  5; 

(2)  by  mail  application  pursuant  to  section 
6;  and 

(3)  by  application  in  person — 

(A)  at  the  appropriate  registration  site  des- 
ignated with  respect  to  the  residence  of  the 
applicant  in  accordance  with  State  law;  and 

(B)  at  a  Federal.  State,  or  nongovern- 
mental office  designated  under  section  7. 

(b)  NONAPPLICABILITk'  TO  CERTAIN 

STATES. — This  Act  does  not  apply  to  a  State 
described  in  either  or  both  of  the  following 
paragraphs: 

(1)  A  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  in 
effect  continuously  on  and  after  March  11. 
1993.  there  is  no  voter  registration  require- 
ment for  any  voter  in  the  State  with  respect 
to  an  election  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  A  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  in 
effect  continuously  on  and  after  March  11. 
1993.  or  that  was  enacted  on  or  prior  to 
March  11.  1993.  and  by  its  terms  is  to  come 
into  effect  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
so  long  as  that  law  remains  in  effect,  all  vot- 
ers in  the  State  may  register  to  vote  at  the 
polling  place  at  the  time  of  voting  in  a  gen- 
eral election  for  Federal  office  in  a  year  in 
which  an  election  for  the  office  of  President 
is  held". 

SEC.  5.  SIMULTANEOUS  APPLICA'nON  FOR 
VOTER  R1-:GISTRATI0N  and  APPLI- 
CA'nON FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  DRIV- 
ER'S UCENSE. 

(a)  In  General— (1)  Each  State  motor  ve- 
hicle driver's  license  application  (including 
any  renewal  application)  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  State  motor  vehicle  authority 
under  State  law  shall  serve  as  an  application 
for  voter  registration  with  respect  to  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office  unless  the  applicant 
fails  to  sign  the  voter  registration  applica- 
tion. 


(2)  An  application  for  voter  registration 
submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  updating  any  previous  voter  reg- 
istration by  the  applicant. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Use  of  Information.— 
No  information  relating  to  the  failure  of  an 
applicant  for  a  State  motor  vehicle  driver's 
license  to  sign  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
voter  registration. 

(c)  Forms  and  Procedures.— (1>  Each 
State  shall  include  a  voter  registration  ap- 
plication form  for  elections  for  Federal  office 
as  part  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license. 

(2)  The  voter  registration  application  por- 
tion of  an  application  for  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license — 

(A)  may  not  require  any  information  that 
duplicates  information  required  in  the  driv- 
er's license  portion  of  the  form  (other  than  a 
second  signature  or  other  information  nec- 
essary under  subparagraph  (O); 

(B)  may  require  only  the  minimum  amount 
of  information  necessary  to — 

(i)  prevent  duplicate  voter  registrations: 
and 

(ii)  enable  State  election  officials  to  assess 
the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  admin- 
ister voter  registration  and  other  parts  of 
the  election  process; 

(C)  shall  include  a  statement  that — 

(i)  states  each  eligibility  requirement  (in- 
cluding citizenship); 

(ii)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(iii)  requires  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant, under  penalty  of  perjury; 

(D)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the 
application — 

(i)  the  information  required  in  section 
8(a)(5)  (A)  and  (B); 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de- 
clines to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  has  declined  to  register  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes;  and 

(iii)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion will  remain  confidential  and  will  be 
used  only  for  voter  registration  purposes; 
and 

(E)  shall  be  made  available  (as  submitted 
by  the  applicant,  or  in  machine  readable  or 
other  format)  to  the  appropriate  State  elec- 
tion official  as  provided  by  State  law. 

(d)  Change  of  Address.— Any  change  of 
address  form  submitted  in  accordance  with 
State  law  for  purposes  of  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license  shall  serve  as  notification 
of  change  of  address  for  voter  registration 
with  respect  to  elections  for  Federal  office 
for  the  registrant  involved  unless  the  reg- 
istrant states  on  the  form  that  the  change  of 
address  is  not  for  voter  registration  pur- 
poses. 

(e)  Transmittal  Deadline.— (1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  completed  voter  registration 
portion  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license  accepted  at  a  State 
motor  vehicle  authority  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  accept- 
ance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

SEC.  6.  MAIL  REGISTRA'nON. 

(a)  Form.— (1)  Each  State  shall  accept  and 
use  the  mail  voter  registration  application 


form  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  9(a)(2)  for 
the  registration  of  voters  in  elections  for 
Federal  office. 

(2)  In  addition  to  accepting  and  using  the 
form  described  in  paragraph  (1).  a  State  may 
develop  and  use  a  mail  voter  registration 
form  that  meets  all  of  the  criteria  stated  in 
section  9(b)  for  the  registration  of  voters  in 
elections  for  Federal  office. 

(3)  A  form  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  accepted  and  used  for  notification  of 
a  registrant's  change  of  address. 

(b)  AVAILABILITY  OF  FORMS— The  chief 
State  election  official  of  a  State  shall  make 
the  forms  described  in  subsection  (a)  avail- 
able for  distribution  through  governmental 
and  private  entities,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  making  them  available  for  organized 
voter  registration  programs. 

(c)  First-Time  Voters.— (1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  State  may  by  law  require  a 
person  to  vote  in  person  if— 

(A)  the  person  was  registered  to  vote  in  a 
jurisdiction  by  mail;  and 

(B)  the  person  has  not  previously  voted  in 
that  jurisdiction. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  person — 

(A)  who  is  entitled  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot under  the  Uniformed  and  Overseas  Citi- 
zens Absentee  Voting  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1973ff-l 
et  seq.): 

(B)  who  is  provided  the  right  to  vote  other- 
wise than  in  person  under  section 
3(b)(2)(B)(ii)  of  the  Voting  Accessibility  for 
the  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1973ee-l(b)(2)(BHii));  or 

(C)  who  is  entitled  to  vote  otherwise  than 
in  person  under  any  other  Federal  law. 

(d)  Undelivered  Notices.— If  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  section  8(a)(2)  is  sent  by 
nonforwardable  mail  and  is  returned  undeliv- 
ered, the  name  of  the  applicant  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  official  list  of  eligible  voters 
in  accordance  with  section  8(d). 

SEC.  7.  VOTER  REGISTRATION  AGENCIES. 

(a)  Design.^tion.— (1)  Each  State  may  des- 
ignate agencies  for  the  registration  of  voters 
in  elections  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  Each  State  may  designate  as  voter  reg- 
istration agencies— 

(A)  all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide 
public  assistance,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, or  related  services;  and 

(B)  all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide 
State-funded  programs  primarily  engaged  in 
providing  services  to  persons  with  disabil- 
ities. 

(3)(A)  In  addition  to  voter  registration 
agencies  designated  under  paragraph  (2). 
each  State  shall  designate  other  offices  wi.ii- 
in  the  State  as  voter  registration  agencies. 

(B)  Voter  registration  agencies  designated 
under  subparagraph  (A)  may  include — 

(i)  State  or  local  government  offices  such 
as  public  libraries,  public  schools,  offices  of 
city  and  county  clerks  (including  marriage 
license  bureaus),  fishing  and  hunting  license 
bureaus,  government  revenue  offices,  and  of- 
fices not  described  in  paragraph  (2KB)  that 
provide  services  to  persons  with  disabilities: 
and 

(ii)  Federal  and  nongovernmental  ofHces, 
with  the  agreement  of  such  offices. 

(4)(A»  At  each  voter  registration  agency, 
the  following  services  shall  be  made  avail- 
able: 

(i)  Distribution  of  mail  voter  registration 
application  forms  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (6). 

(ii)  Assistance  to  applicants  in  completing 
voter  registration  application  forms,  unless 
the  applicant  refuses  such  assistance. 
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(iii)  Acceptance  of  completed  voter  reg- 
istration application  forms  for  transmittal 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official. 

(B)  If  a  voter  registration  agency  des- 
ignated under  paragraph  (2KB)  provides  serv- 
ices to  a  person  with  a  disability  at  the  per- 
son's home,  the  agency  shall  provide  the 
services  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  at  the 
person's  home. 

(5)  A  person  who  provides  service  described 
in  paragraph  (4)  shall  not— 

(A)  seek  to  influence  an  applicant's  politi- 
cal preference  or  party  registration; 

(B)  display  any  such  political  preference  or 
party  allegiance:  or 

(C)  make  any  statement  to  an  applicant  or 
take  any  action  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
which  is  to  discourage  the  applicant  from 
registering  to  vote. 

(6)  A  voter  registration  agency  that  is  an 
office  that  provides  service  or  assistance  in 
addition  to  conducting  voter  registration 
shall— 

(A)  distribute  with  each  application  for 
such  service  or  assistance,  and  with  each  re- 
certification,  renewal,  or  change  of  address 
form  relating  to  such  service  or  assistance — 

(i)  the  mail  voter  registration  application 
form  described  in  section  9(aH2),  including  a 
statement  that — 

(1)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement 
(including  citizenship): 

(II)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(III)  requires  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant, under  penalty  of  perjury;  or 

(li)  the  office's  own  form  if  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  form  described  in  section  9(a)(2). 
unless  the  applicant,  in  writing,  declines  to 
register  to  vote; 

(B)  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  in- 
corporate in  application  forms  and  other 
forms  used  at  those  offices  for  purposes  other 
than  voter  registration  a  means  by  which  a 
person  who  completes  the  form  may  decline, 
in  writing,  to  register  to  vote  in  elections  for 
Federal  office:  and 

(C)  provide  to  each  applicant  who  does  not 
decline  to  register  to  vote  the  same  degree  of 
assistance  with  regard  to  the  completion  of 
the  registration  application  form  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  office  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pletion of  its  own  forms,  unless  the  applicant 
refuses  such  assistance. 

(7)  No  information  relating  to  a  declina- 
tion to  register  to  vote  in  connection  with 
an  application  made  at  an  office  described  in 
paragraph  (6)  may  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  voter  registration. 

(b)  Federal  Government  and  Private 
Sector  Ccxjperation.— All  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  entities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  cooperate 
with  the  States  in  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  and  all  nongovernmental  entities  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

(c)  TRANSMrTTAL  DEADLINE.— (1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  completed  registration  ap- 
plication accepted  at  a  voter  registration 
agency  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  not  later  than 
10  days  after  the  date  of  acceptance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

(d)  ARMED  Forces  Recruitment  Offices.— 
(1)  E^ch  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  jointly  develop  and  implement  proce- 
dures for  persons  to  apply  to  register  to  vote 
at  recruitment  offices  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 


(2)  A  recruitment  office  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  voter  registration  agency  des- 
ignated under  subsection  (aK2)  for  all  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  REQt'IRElVIENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  VOTER  REG- 
ISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General. — In  the  administration  of 
voter  registration  for  elections  for  Federal 
office,  each  State  shall— 

(1)  ensure  that  any  eligible  applicant  is 
registered  to  vote  in  an  election— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  registration  with  a  motor 
vehicle  application  under  section  5.  if  the 
valid  voter  registration  form  of  the  applicant 
is  submitted  to  the  appropriate  State  motor 
vehicle  authority  not  later  than  the  lesser  of 
30  days,  or  the  period  provided  by  State  law. 
before  the  date  of  the  election: 

(B)  in  the  case  of  registration  by  mail 
under  section  6.  if  the  valid  voter  registra- 
tion form  of  the  applicant  is  postmarked  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period 
provided  by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the 
election: 

(C)  in  the  case  of  registration  at  a  voter 
registration  agency,  if  the  valid  voter  reg- 
istration form  of  the  applicant  is  accepted  at 
the  voter  registration  agency  not  later  than 
the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period  provided 
by  State  law,  before  the  date  of  the  election: 
and 

(D)  in  any  other  case,  if  the  valid  voter 
registration  form  of  the  applicant  is  received 
by  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period 
provided  by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the 
election; 

(2)  require  the  appropriate  State  election 
official  to  send  notice  to  each  applicant  of 
the  disposition  of  the  application; 

(3)  provide  that  the  name  of  a  registrant 
may  not  be  removed  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  except — 

(A)  at  the  request  of  the  registrant; 

(B)  as  provided  by  State  law,  by  reason  of 
criminal  conviction  or  mental  incapacity;  or 

(C)  as  provided  under  paragraph  (4); 

(4)  conduct  a  general  program  that  makes 
a  reasonable  effort  to  remove  the  names  of 
ineligible  voters  from  the  official  lists  of  eli- 
gible voters  by  reason  of— 

(A)  the  death  of  the  registrant;  or 

(B)  a  change  in  the  residence  of  the  reg- 
istrant, m  accordance  with  subsections  (b>. 
(c).  and  (d); 

(5)  inform  applicants  under  sections  5,  6. 
and  7  of— 

(A)  voter  eligibility  requirements;  and 

(B)  penalties  provided  by  law  for  submis- 
sion of  a  false  voter  registration  application; 
and 

(6)  ensure  that  the  identity  of  the  voter 
registration  agency  through  which  any  par- 
ticular voter  is  registered  is  not  disclosed  to 
the  public. 

(b)  Confirmation  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion.—Any  State  program  or  activity  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  electoral  process  by 
ensuring  the  maintenance  of  an  accurate  and 
current  voter  registration  roll  for  elections 
for  Federal  office — 

(1)  shall  be  uniform,  nondiscriminatory, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.);  and 

(2)  shall  not  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
name  of  any  person  from  the  official  list  of 
voters  registered  to  vote  in  an  election  for 
Federal  office  by  reason  of  the  person's  fail- 
ure to  vote. 

(c)  Voter  Removal  Programs— <l)  A 
State  may  meet  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (aK4)  by  establishing  a  program 
under  which— 


(A)  change-of-address  information  supplied 
by  the  Postal  Service  through  its  licensees  is 
used  to  identify  registrants  whose  addresses 
may  have  changed:  and 

(B)  if  it  appears  from  information  provided 
by  the  Postal  Service  that— 

(i)  a  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  in  the  same  registrar's  ju- 
risdiction in  which  the  registrant  is  cur- 
rently registered,  the  registrar  changes  the 
registration  records  to  show  the  new  address 
and  sends  the  registrant  a  notice  of  the 
change  by  forwardable  mail  and  a  postage 
prepaid  pre-addressed  return  form  by  which 
the  registrant  may  verify  or  correct  the  ad- 
dress information:  or 

(ii)  the  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  not  in  the  same  registrar's 
jurisdiction,  the  registrar  uses  the  notice 
procedure  described  in  subsection  (d)(2)  to 
confirm  the  change  of  address. 

(2)(A)  A  State  shall  complete,  not  later 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  a  primary  or 
general  election  for  Federal  office,  any  pro- 
gram the  purpose  of  which  is  to  systemati- 
cally remove  the  names  of  ineligible  voters 
from  the  official  lists  of  eligible  voters. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preclude — 

(i)  the  removal  of  names  from  official  lists 
of  voters  on  a  basis  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  (A)  or  (B)  or  (4)(A)  of  subsection  (a);  or 

(ii)  correction  of  registration  records  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(d)  Removal  of  Names  From  Voting 
Rolls. — (1)  A  State  shall  not  remove  the 
name  of  a  registrant  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  in  elections  for  Federal  office 
on  the  ground  that  the  registrant  has 
changed  residence  unless  the  registrant — 

(A)  confirms  in  writing  that  the  registrant 
has  changed  residence  to  a  place  outside  the 
registrar's  jurisdiction  in  which  the  reg- 
istrant is  registered;  or 

(BXi)  has  failed  to  respond  to  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2);  and 

(ii)  has  not  voted  or  appeared  to  vote  (and. 
if  necessary,  correct  the  registrar's  record  of 
the  registrant's  address)  in  an  election  dur- 
ing the  f>eriod  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
notice  and  ending  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  second  general  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice that  occurs  after  the  date  of  the  notice. 

(2)  A  notice  is  described  in  this  paragraph 
if  it  is  a  postage  prepaid  and  pre-addressed 
return  card,  sent  by  forwardable  mail,  on 
which  the  registrant  may  state  his  or  her 
current  address,  together  with  a  notice  to 
the  following  effect: 

(A)  If  the  registrant  did  not  change  his  or 
her  residence,  or  changed  residence  but  re- 
mained in  the  registrar's  jurisdiction,  the 
registrant  should  return  the  card  not  later 
than  the  time  provided  for  mail  registration 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  If  the  card  is  not 
returned,  affirmation  or  confirmation  of  the 
registrant's  address  may  be  required  before 
the  registrant  is  permitted  to  vote  in  a  Fed- 
eral election  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  notice  and  ending  on  the  day 
after  the  date  of  the  second  general  election 
for  Federal  office  that  occurs  after  the  date 
of  the  notice,  and  if  the  registrant  does  not 
vote  in  an  election  during  that  period  the 
registrant's  name  will  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  eligible  voters. 

(B)  If  the  registrant  has  changed  residence 
to  a  place  outside  the  registrar's  jurisdiction 
in  which  the  registrant  is  registered,  infor- 
mation concerning  how  the  registrant  can 
continue  to  be  eligible  to  vote. 

(3)  A  voting  registrar  shall  correct  an  offi- 
cial list  of  eligible  voters  in  elections  for 
Federal  office  in  accordance  with  change  of 


residence  information  obtained  in  conform- 
ance with  this  subsection. 

(e)  Procedure  for  Voting  Following 
Failure  To  Return  Card  — (D  A  registrant 
who  has  moved  from  an  addre.ss  in  the  area 
covered  by  a  polling  place  to  an  address  in 
the  same  area  shall,  notwithstanding  failure 
to  notify  the  registrar  of  the  change  of  ad- 
dress prior  to  the  date  of  an  election,  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  at  that  polling  place  upon 
oral  or  written  affirmation  by  the  registrant 
of  the  change  of  address  before  an  election 
official  at  that  polling  place. 

(2)(A)  A  registrant  who  has  moved  from  an 
address  in  the  area  covered  by  one  piolling 
place  to  an  address  in  an  area  covered  by  a 
second  polling  place  within  the  same  reg- 
istrar's jurisdiction  and  the  same  congres- 
sional district  and  who  has  failed  to  notify 
the  registrar  of  the  change  of  address  prior 
to  the  date  of  an  election,  at  the  option  of 
the  registrants 

(i)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  voting 
records  and  vote  at  the  registrant's  former 
polling  place,  upon  oral  or  written  affirma- 
tion by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address  be- 
fore an  election  official  at  that  polling  place: 
or 

(ii)(I)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  and  vote  at  a  central  location 
within  the  same  registrar's  jurisdiction  des- 
ignated by  the  registrar  where  a  list  of  eligi- 
ble voters  is  maintained,  upon  written  affir- 
mation by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address 
on  a  standard  form  provided  by  the  registrar 
at  the  central  location;  or 

(II)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  for  purposes  of  voting  in  future 
elections  at  the  appropriate  polling  place  for 
the  current  address  and,  if  permitted  by 
State  law,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
present  election,  upon  confirmation  by  the 
registrant  of  the  new  address  by  such  means 
as  are  required  by  law. 

(B)  If  State  law  permits  the  registrant  to 
vote  in  the  current  election  upon  oral  or 
written  affirmation  by  the  registrant  of  the 
new  address  at  a  polling  place  described  in 
subparagraph  (AxiiKII),  voting  at  the  former 
polling  place  as  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  and  at  a  central  location  as  described 
in  subparagraph  (A)(ii)(I)  need  not  be  pro- 
vided as  alternative  options. 

(3)  If  the  registration  records  indicate  that 
a  registrant  has  moved  from  an  address  in 
the  area  covered  by  a  polling  place,  the  reg- 
istrant shall,  upon  oral  or  written  affirma- 
tion by  the  registrant  before  an  election  offi- 
cial at  that  polling  place  that  the  registrant 
continues  to  reside  at  the  address  previously 
made  known  to  the  registrar,  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  that  polling  place. 

(0  Change  of  Voting  Address  Within  a 
Jurisdiction.— In  the  case  of  a  change  of  ad- 
dress, for  voting  purposes,  of  a  registrant  to 
another  address  within  the  same  registrar's 
jurisdiction,  the  registrar  shall  correct  the 
voting  registration  list  accordingly,  and  the 
registrant's  name  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  official  list  of  eligible  voters  by  reason  of 
such  a  change  of  address  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d). 

(g)  Conviction  in  Federal  Court.— (l)  On 
the  conviction  of  a  person  of  a  felony  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  Unit- 
ed States  attorney  shall  give  written  notice 
of  the  conviction  to  the  chief  State  election 
official  designated  under  section  10  of  the 
State  of  the  person's  residence. 

(2)  A  notice  given  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include— 

(A)  the  name  of  the  offender: 

(B)  the  offender's  age  and  residence  ad- 
dress; 


(C)  the  date  of  entry  of  the  judgment: 

(D)  a  description  of  the  offenses  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted;  and 

(E)  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  court. 

(3)  On  request  of  the  chief  State  election 
official  of  a  State  or  other  State  official  with 
responsibility  for  determining  the  effect  that 
a  conviction  may  have  on  an  offender's  qual- 
ification to  vote,  the  United  States  attorney 
shall  provide  such  additional  information  as 
the  United  States  attorney  may  have  con- 
cerning the  offender  and  the  offense  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted. 

(4)  If  a  conviction  of  which  notice  was 
given  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  is  over- 
turned, the  United  States  attorney  shall  give 
the  official  to  whom  the  notice  was  given 
written  notice  of  the  vacation  of  the  judg- 
ment. 

(5)  The  chief  State  election  official  shall 
notify  the  voter  registration  officials  of  the 
local  jurisdiction  in  which  an  offender  re- 
sides of  the  information  received  under  this 
subsection. 

(h)  Reduced  Postal  Rates.— (D  Sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  36  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"§3629.  Reduced  ratea  for  voter  registration 
purpo«ea 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  make  available 
to  a  State  or  local  voting  registration  offi- 
cial the  rate  for  any  class  of  mail  that  is 
available  to  a  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion under  section  3626  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  mailing  that  the  official  certifies 
is  required  or  authorized  by  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993.". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2401(c)  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  3626(aMh)  and  (j)-(k)  of 
this  title,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■3626(a)-(h),  3626(jMk),  and  3629  of  this 
title  ". 

(3)  Section  3627  of  title  39,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'or  3626  of 
this    title,"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

•3626,  or  3629  of  this  title". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  36  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
3628  the  following  new  item: 

"3629.   Reduced  rates  for  voter  registration 
purposes.". 

(i)  Public  Disclosure  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion Activities.— (1)  Each  Sute  shall  main- 
tain for  at  least  2  years  and  shall  make 
available  for  public  inspection  and.  where 
available,  photocopying  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
all  records  concerning  the  implementation  of 
programs  and  activities  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  accuracy  and  cur- 
rency of  official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  records  relate  to 
a  declination  to  register  to  vote  or  to  the 
identity  of  a  voter  registration  agency 
through  which  any  particular  voter  is  reg- 
istered. 

(2)  The  records  maintained  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  lists  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  notices 
described  in  subsection  (d)(2)  are  sent,  and 
information  concerning  whether  or  not  each 
such  person  has  responded  to  the  notice  as  of 
the  date  that  inspection  of  the  records  is 
made. 

(j)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'registrar's  jurisdiction" 
means — 

(1)  an  incorporated  city.  town,  borough,  or 
other  form  of  municipality; 

(2)  if  voter  registration  is  maintained  by  a 
county,  parish,  or  other  unit  of  government 


that  governs  a  larger  geographic  area  than  a 
municipality,  the  geographic  area  governed 
by  that  unit  of  government;  or 

(3)  if  voter  registration  is  maintained  on  a 
consolidated  basis  for  more  than  one  munici- 
pality or  other  unit  of  government  by  an  of- 
fice that  performs  all  of  the  functions  of  a 
voting  registrar,  the  geographic  area  of  the 
consolidated  municipalities  or  other  geo- 
graphic units. 

sec.  9.  FEDERAL  COORDINATION  AND  REGULA- 
■nONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Federal  Election 
Commission— 

(1)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3); 

(2)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  shall  develop  a  mail 
voter  registration  application  form  for  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office; 

(3)  not  later  than  June  30  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  assessing  the  impact  of  this  Act  on 
the  administration  of  elections  for  Federal 
office  during  the  preceding  2-year  period  and 
including  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  Federal  and  State  procedures, 
forms,  and  other  matters  affected  by  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  shall  provide  information  to  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
States  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Contents  of  Mail  Voter  REOisTRA-noN 
Form —The  mail  voter  registration  form  de- 
veloped under  subsection  (a)(2) — 

(1)  may  require  only  such  identifying  infor- 
mation (including  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant) and  other  information  (including  data 
relating  to  previous  registration  by  the  ap)- 
plicant).  as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  to  assess  the 
eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  administer 
voter  registration  and  other  parts  of  the 
election  process: 

(2)  shall  include  a  statement  that — 

(A)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement 
(including  citizenship); 

(B)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(C)  requires  the  signature  of  the  applicant, 
under  penalty  of  perjury; 

(3)  may  not  include  any  requirement  for 
notarization  or  other  formal  authentication; 
and 

(4)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the 
application— 

(i)  the  information  required  in  section 
8(a)(5)  (A)  and  (B); 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de- 
clines to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  has  declined  to  register  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes:  and 

(iii)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion will  remain  confidential  and  will  be 
used  only  for  voter  registration  purposes; 
and 

SEC.    10.  DESIGNATION  OF  CHIEF  STATE  ELEC- 
•nON  OFFICIAL. 

Each  State  shall  designate  a  State  officer 
or  employee  as  the  chief  State  election  offi- 
cial to  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
State  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

SEC.     II.    CIVIL    ENFORCEMENT    AND    PRIVATE 
RIGHT  OF  ACnON. 

(a)  ATTORNEY  GENERAL.— The  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  for  such  declaratory  or 
injunctive  relief  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 
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(b)  Private  Right  of  Action— (D  A  person 
who  is  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  this  Act 
may  provide  written  notice  of  the  violation 
to  the  chief  election  official  of  the  State  in- 
volved. 

(2)  If  the  violation  is  not  corrected  within 
90  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice  under  para- 
grraph  (1).  or  within  20  days  after  receipt  of 
the  notice  if  the  violation  occurred  within 
120  days  before  the  date  of  an  election  for 
Federal  office,  the  aggrieved  person  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  for  declaratory  or  injunctive  relief 
with  respect  to  the  violation. 

(3)  If  the  violation  occurred  within  30  days 
before  the  date  of  an  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice, the  aggrieved  person  need  not  provide 
notice  to  the  chief  election  official  of  the 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  before  bringing  a 
civil  action  under  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Attorney's  Fees.— In  a  civil  action 
under  this  section,  the  court  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party  (other  than  the  United 
States)  reasonable  attorney  fees,  including 
litigation  expenses,  and  costs. 

(d)  Relation  to  Other  Laws.— <1)  The 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion are  in  addition  to  all  other  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  law.  and  neither  the 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion nor  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
supersede,  restrict,  or  limit  the  application 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
1973  et  seq.). 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  authorizes  or  re- 
quires conduct  that  is  prohibited  by  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.). 

SEC.  12.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

A  person,  including  an  election  official. 
who  in  any  election  for  Federal  office — 

(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  intimidates, 
threatens,  or  coerces,  or  attempts  to  intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce,  any  person  for— 

(A)  registering  to  vote,  or  voting,  or  at- 
tempting to  register  or  vote; 

(B)  urging  or  aiding  any  person  to  register 
to  vote,  to  vote,  or  to  attempt  to  register  or 
vote;  or 

(C)  exercising  any  right  under  this  Act;  or 

(2)  knowingly  and  willfully  deprives,  de- 
frauds, or  attempts  to  deprive  or  defraud  the 
residents  of  a  State  of  a  fair  and  impartially 
conducted  election  process,  by— 

(A)  the  procurement  or  submission  of  voter 
registration  applications  that  are  known  by 
the  person  to  be  materially  false,  fictitious. 
or  fraudulent  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held;  or 

(B)  the  procurement,  casting,  or  tabulation 
of  ballots  that  are  known  by  the  person  to  be 
materially  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
election  is  held, 

shall  be  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18. 
United  States  Code  (which  fines  shall  be  paid 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  (pursuant  to  section  3302 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code),  notwith- 
standing any  other  law),  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
SEC.  13.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect— 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  State  that  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  has  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  that  would  pre- 
clude compliance  with  this  Act  unless  the 
State  maintained  separate  Federal  and  State 
official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  on  the  later 
of— 

(A)  January  1.  1996;  or 

(B)  the  date  that  is  120  days  after  the  date 
by  which,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
State  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this   Act.   it  would  be  legally   possible   to 


adopt  and  place  into  effect  any  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  are  nec- 
essary to  permit  such  compliance  with  this 
Act  without  requiring  a  special  election;  and 
(2)  with  respect  to  any  State  not  described 
in  paragraph  (1),  on  January  1.  1995. 


McCONNELL  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
164  THROUGH  172 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     McCONNELL    submitted    nine 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  460).  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

AMEND.MENT  NO.  164 

Strike  all  that  follows  after  the  enacting 
clause  through  the  end  of  the  bill  and  Insert 
the  following: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings —The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  is  a  fundamental  right; 

(2)  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  to  promote  the  exercise  of 
that  right;  and 

(3)  discriminatory  and  unfair  registration 
laws  and  procedures  can  have  a  direct  and 
damaging  effect  on  voter  participation  in 
elections  for  Federal  office  and  dispropor- 
tionately harm  voter  participation  by  var- 
ious groups,  including  racial  minorities. 

(b)  Purposes— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are- 
CD  to  establish  procedures  that  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  eligible  citizens  who 
register  to  vote  in  elections  for  Federal  of- 
fice: 

(2)  to  make  it  possible  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  to  implement  this 
Act  in  a  manner  that  enhances  the  participa- 
tion of  eligible  citizens  as  voters  in  elections 
for  Federal  office; 

(3)  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process;  and 

(4)  to  ensure  that  accurate  and  current 
voter  registration  rolls  are  maintained. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINmONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "election"  has  the  meaning 
stated  in  section  301(1)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(1)); 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  office"  has  the  mean- 
ing stated  in  section  301(3)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(3)); 

(3)  the  term  "motor  vehicle  driver's  li- 
cense" includes  any  personal  identification 
document  issued  by  a  State  motor  vehicle 
authority; 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

(5)  the  term  "voter  registration  agency" 
means  an  office  designated  under  section 
7(a)(1)  to  perform  voter  registration  activi- 
ties. 

SEC.  4.  NATIONAL  PROCEDURES  FOR  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  FOR  ELECTIONS  FOR 
FEDERAL  OFFICE. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  notwithstanding  any  other 
Federal  or  State  law.  in  addition  to  any 
other  method  of  voter  registration  provided 
for  under  State  law.  each  State  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  register  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions for  Federal  Office— 

(1)  by  application  made  simultaneously 
with  and  application  for  a  motor  vehicle 
driver's  license  pursuant  to  section  5; 

(2)  by  mail  application  pursuant  to  section 
6;  and 


(3)  by  application  in  person— 

(A)  at  the  appropriate  registration  site  des- 
ignated with  respect  to  the  residence  of  the 
applicant  in  accordance  with  State  law;  and 

(B)  at  a  Federal.  State,  or  nongovern- 
mental office  designated  under  section  7. 

(b)  NON  APPLICABILITY  TO  CERTAIN 

States.— This  Act  does  not  apply  to  a  State 
described  in  either  or  both  of  the  following 
paragraphs: 

(DA  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  in 
effect  continuously  on  and  after  March  11. 
1993.  there  is  no  voter  registration  require- 
ment for  any  voter  in  the  State  with  respect 
to  an  election  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  A  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  in 
effect  continuously  on  and  after  March  11, 
1993,  or  that  was  enacted  on  or  prior  to 
March  11,  1993.  and  by  its  terms  is  to  come 
into  effect  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
so  long  as  that  law  remains  in  effect,  all  vot- 
ers in  the  State  may  register  to  vote  at  the 
polling  place  at  the  time  of  voting  in  a  gen- 
eral election  for  Federal  office  in  a  year  in 
which  an  election  for  the  office  of  President 
is  held. 

SEC.  5.  SIMUXTANEOUS  APPLICATION  FOR 
VOTER  REGISTRATION  AND  APPLI- 
CATION FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  DRIV- 
ER'S LICENSE. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Each  State  motor  ve- 
hicle driver's  license  application  (including 
any  renewal  application)  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  State  motor  vehicle  authority 
under  State  law  shall  serve  as  an  application 
for  voter  registration  with  respect  to  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office  unless  the  applicant 
fails  to  sign  the  voter  registration  applica- 
tion. 

(2)  An  application  for  voter  registration 
submitted  under  paragraph  (D  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  updating  any  previous  voter  reg- 
istration by  the  applicant. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Use  of  Information.— 
No  information  relating  to  the  failure  of  an 
applicant  for  a  State  motor  vehicle  driver's 
license  to  sign  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
voter  registration. 

(c)  Forms  and  Procedures.— (D  Each 
State  shall  include  a  voter  registration  ap- 
plication form  for  elections  for  Federal  office 
as  part  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license. 

(2)  The  voter  registration  application  por- 
tion of  an  application  for  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license — 

(A)  may  not  require  any  information  that 
duplicates  information  required  in  the  driv- 
er's license  portion  of  the  form  (other  than  a 
second  signature  or  other  information  nec- 
essary under  subparagraph  (C)); 

(B)  may  require  only  the  minimum  amount 
of  information  necessary  to— 

(i)  prevent  duplicate  voter  registrations: 
and 

(ii)  enable  State  election  officials  to  assess 
the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  admin- 
ister voter  registration  and  other  parts  of 
the  election  process; 

(C)  shall  include  a  statement  that — 

(i)  states  each  eligibility  requirement  (in- 
cluding citizenship); 

(ii)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement:  and 

(iii)  requires  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant, under  penalty  of  perjury; 

(D)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the 
application— 

(i)  the  information  required  in  section 
8<a>(5)  (A)  and  (B); 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de- 
clines to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  has  declined  to  register  will  re- 


main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes:  and 

(iii)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion will  remain  confidential  and  will  be 
used  only  for  voter  registration  purposes; 
and 

(E)  shall  be  made  available  (as  submitted 
by  the  applicant,  or  in  machine  readable  or 
other  format)  to  the  appropriate  State  elec- 
tion official  as  provided  by  State  law. 

(d)  Change  of  Address.— Any  change  of 
address  form  submitted  in  accordance  with 
State  law  for  purposes  of  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license  shall  serve  as  notification 
of  change  of  address  for  voter  registration 
with  respect  to  elections  for  Federal  office 
for  the  registrant  involved  unless  the  reg- 
istrant states  on  the  form  that  the  change  of 
address  is  not  for  voter  registration  pur- 
poses. 

(e)  Transmittal  Deadline.— (D  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2),  a  completed  voter  registration 
portion  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license  accepted  at  a  State 
motor  vehicle  authority  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  accept- 
ance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  of  acceptance. 
SEC.  6.  MAIL  REGISTRATION. 

(a)  Form— <1)  Each  State  shall  accept  and 
use  the  mail  voter  registration  application 
form  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  9(a)(2)  for 
the  registration  of  voters  in  elections  for 
Federal  office. 

(2)  In  addition  to  accepting  and  using  the 
form  described  in  paragraph  (D.  a  State  may 
develop  and  use  a  mail  voter  registration 
form  that  meets  all  of  the  criteria  stated  in 
section  9(b)  for  the  registration  of  voters  in 
elections  for  Federal  office. 

(3)  A  form  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shall  be  accepted  and  used  for  notification  of 
a  registrant's  change  of  address. 

(b)  Availability  of  Forms.— The  chief 
State  election  official  of  a  State  shall  make 
the  forms  described  in  subsection  (a)  avail- 
able for  distribution  through  governmental 
and  private  entities,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  making  them  available  for  organized 
voter  registration  programs. 

(c)  First-Time  Voters.— (D  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  State  may  by  law  require  a 
person  to  vote  in  person  if— 

(A)  the  person  was  registered  to  vote  in  a 
jurisdiction  by  mail;  and 

(B)  the  person  has  not  previously  voted  in 
that  jurisdiction. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  person— 

(A)  who  is  entitled  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot under  the  Uniformed  and  Overseas  Citi- 
zens Absentee  Voting  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1973ff-l 
et  seq.); 

(B)  who  is  provided  the  right  to  vote  other- 
wise than  in  person  under  section 
3(b)(2)(B)(ii)  of  the  Voting  Accessibility  for 
the  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1973ee-l(b)(2)(B)(ii));  or 

(C)  who  is  entitled  to  vote  otherwise  than 
in  person  under  any  other  Federal  law. 

(d)  Undelivered  Notices.— If  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  section  8(a)(2)  is  sent  by 
nonforwardable  mail  and  is  returned  undeliv- 
ered, the  name  of  the  applicant  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  official  list  of  eligible  voters 
in  accordance  with  section  8(d). 


SEC.  7.  VOTER  REGISTRATION  AGENCIES. 

(a)  DESIGNATION.— (1)  Each  State  shall  des- 
ignate agencies  for  the  registration  of  voters 
in  elections  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  Each  State  shall  designate  as  voter  reg- 
istration agencies- 
all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide  State- 
funded  programs  primarily  engaged  in  pro- 
viding services  to  persons  with  disabilities. 

(3)(A)  In  addition  to  voter  registration 
agencies  designated  under  paragraph  (2), 
each  State  shall  designate  other  offices  with- 
in the  State  as  voter  registration  agencies. 

(B)  Voter  registration  agencies  designated 
under  subparagraph  (A)  may  include — 

(i)  State  or  local  government  offices  such 
as  public  libraries,  public  schools,  offices  of 
city  and  county  clerks  (including  marriage 
license  bureaus),  fishing  and  hunting  license 
bureaus,  government  revenue  offices,  and  of- 
fices not  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  that 
provide  services  to  persons  with  disabilities; 

(ii)  all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide 
public  assistance,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, or  related  services;  and 

(iii)  Federal  and  nongovernmental  offices, 
with  the  agreement  of  such  offices. 

(4)(A)  At  each  voter  registration  agency, 
the  following  services  shall  be  made  avail- 
able: 

(i)  Distribution  of  mail  voter  registration 
application  forms  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (6). 

(ii)  Assistance  to  applicants  in  completing 
voter  registration  application  forms,  unless 
the  applicant  refuses  such  assistance. 

(iii)  Acceptance  of  completed  voter  reg- 
istration application  forms  for  transmittal 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official. 

(B)  If  a  voter  registration  agency  des- 
ignated under  paragraph  (2)(B)  provides  serv- 
ices to  a  person  with  a  disability  at  the  per- 
son's home,  the  agency  shall  provide  the 
services  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  at  the 
person's  home. 

(5)  A  person  who  provides  service  described 
in  paragraph  (4)  shall  not— 

(A)  seek  to  influence  an  applicant's  politi- 
cal preference  or  party  registration; 

(B)  display  any  such  political  preference  or 
party  allegiance;  or 

(C)  make  any  statement  to  an  applicant  or 
take  any  action  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
which  is  to  discourage  the  applicant  from 
registering  to  vote. 

(6)  A  voter  registration  agency  that  is  an 
office  that  provides  service  or  assistance  in 
addition  to  conducting  voter  registration 
shall— 

(A)  distribute  with  each  application  for 
such  service  or  assistance,  and  with  each  re- 
certification,  renewal,  or  change  of  address 
form  relating  to  such  service  or  assistance — 

(i)  the  mail  voter  registration  application 
form  described  in  section  9(a)(2),  including  a 
statement  that — 

(I)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement 
(including  citizenship): 

(II)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(III)  requires  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant, under  penalty  of  perjury:  or 

(ii)  the  office's  own  form  if  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  form  described  in  section  9(a)(2), 

unless  the  applicant,  in  writing,  declines  to 
register  to  vote; 

(B)  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  in- 
corporate in  application  forms  and  other 
forms  used  at  those  offices  for  purposes  other 
than  voter  registration  a  means  by  which  a 
person  who  completes  the  form  may  decline, 
in  writing,  to  register  to  vote  in  elections  for 
Federal  office:  and 

(C)  provide  to  each  applicant  who  does  not 
decline  to  register  to  vote  the  same  degree  of 


assistance  with  regard  to  the  completion  of 
the  registration  application  form  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  office  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pletion of  its  own  forms,  unless  the  applicant 
refuses  such  assistance. 

(7)  No  information  relating  to  a  declina- 
tion to  register  to  vote  in  connection  with 
an  application  made  at  an  office  described  in 
paragraph  (6)  may  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  voter  registration. 

(b)  Federal  Government  and  Private 
Sector  Cooperation —All  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  entities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  cooperate 
with  the  States  in  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  and  all  nongovernmental  entities  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

(c)  Transmittal  Deadline.— <1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  completed  registration  ap>- 
plication  accepted  at  a  voter  registration 
agency  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  not  later  than 
10  days  after  the  date  of  acceptance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

(d)  Registration  at  Armed  Forces  Re- 
cruitment Offices.— (1)  Each  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  jointly  develop 
and  implement  procedures  to  register  per- 
sons to  vote  at  recruitment  offices  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  (2)  Such 
offices  shall  be  subject  to  same  requirements 
as  agencies  designed  in  part  (a)(2). 

SEC.  8.  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  VOTER  REG- 
ISTRATION. 

(a)  In  General. — In  the  administration  of 
voter  registration  for  elections  for  Federal 
office,  each  State  shall — 

(1)  ensure  that  any  eligible  applicant  is 
registered  to  vote  in  an  election — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  registration  with  a  motor 
vehicle  application  under  section  5.  if  the 
valid  voter  registration  form  of  the  applicant 
is  submitted  to  the  appropriate  State  motor 
vehicle  authority  not  later  than  the  lesser  of 
30  days,  or  the  period  provided  by  State  law. 
before  the  date  of  the  election: 

(B)  in  the  case  of  registration  by  mail 
under  section  6.  if  the  valid  voter  registra- 
tion form  of  the  applicant  is  postmarked  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period 
provided  by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the 
election; 

(C)  in  the  case  of  registration  at  a  voter 
registration  agency,  if  the  valid  voter  reg- 
istration form  of  the  applicant  is  accepted  at 
the  voter  registration  agency  not  later  than 
the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period  provided 
by  State  law,  before  the  date  of  the  election: 
and 

(D)  in  any  other  case,  if  the  valid  voter 
registration  form  of  the  applicant  is  received 
by  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period 
provided  by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the 
election; 

(2)  require  the  appropriate  State  election 
official  to  send  notice  to  each  applicant  of 
the  disposition  of  the  application; 

(3)  provide  that  the  name  of  a  registrant 
may  not  be  removed  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  except— 

(A)  at  the  request  of  the  registrant: 

(B)  as  provided  by  State  law,  by  reason  of 
criminal  conviction  or  mental  incapacity;  or 

(C)  as  provided  under  paragraph  (4); 

(4)  conduct  a  general  program  that  makes 
a  reasonable  effort  to  remove  the  names  of 
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ineligible  voters  from  the  official  lists  of  eli- 
gible voters  by  reason  of— 

(A)  the  death  of  the  registrant;  or 

(B)  a  change  in  the  residence  of  the  reg- 
istrant, in  accordance  with  subsections  (b>, 
(c).  and  (d): 

(5)  inform  applicants  under  sections  5.  6, 
and  7  of— 

(A)  voter  eligibility  requirements;  and 

(B)  penalties  provided  by  law  for  submis- 
sion of  a  false  voter  registration  application; 
and 

(6)  ensure  that  the  identity  of  the  voter 
registration  agency  through  which  any  par- 
ticular voter  is  registered  is  not  disclosed  to 
the  public. 

(b)  Confirmation  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion.—Any  State  program  or  activity  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  electoral  process  by 
ensuring  the  maintenance  of  an  accurate  and 
current  voter  registration  roll  for  elections 
for  Federal  office — 

(1)  shall  be  uniform,  nondiscriminatory. 
and  in  compliance  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.);  and 

(2)  shall  not  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
name  of  any  person  from  the  official  list  of 
voters  registered  to  vote  in  an  election  for 
Federal  office  by  reason  of  the  person's  fail- 
ure to  vote. 

(c)  Voter  Re.moval  Programs— (D  a 
State  may  meet  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (a)(4)  by  establishing  a  program 
under  which— 

(A)  change-of-address  information  supplied 
by  the  Postal  Service  through  its  licensees  is 
used  to  identify  registrants  whose  addresses 
may  have  changed;  and 

(B)  if  it  appears  from  infoimation  provided 
by  the  Postal  Service  that — 

(i)  a  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  in  the  same  registrar's  ju- 
risdiction in  which  the  registrant  is  cur- 
rently registered,  the  registrar  changes  the 
registration  records  to  show  the  new  address 
and  sends  the  registrant  a  notice  of  the 
change  by  forwardable  mail  and  a  postage 
prepaid  pre-addressed  return  form  by  which 
the  registrant  may  verify  or  correct  the  ad- 
dress information;  or 

(ii)  the  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  not  in  the  same  registrar's 
jurisdiction,  the  registrar  uses  the  notice 
procedure  described  in  subsection  (d)(2)  to 
confirm  the  change  of  address. 

(2)(A)  A  State  shall  complete,  not  later 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  a  primary  or 
general  election  for  Federal  office,  any  pro- 
gram the  purpose  of  which  is  to  systemati- 
cally remove  the  names  of  ineligible  voters 
from  the  official  lists  of  eligible  voters. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preclude — 

(i)  the  removal  of  names  from  official  lists 
of  voters  on  a  basis  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  (A)  or(B)  or  (4)(A)  of  subsection  (a);  or 

(ii)  correction  of  registration  records  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(d)  Re.vioval  of  Names  From  Voting 
Rolls.— (1)  A  State  shall  not  remove  the 
name  of  a  registrant  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  in  elections  for  Federal  office 
on  the  ground  that  the  registrant  has 
changed  residence  unless  the  registrant — 

(A)  confirms  in  writing  that  the  registrant 
has  changed  residence  to  a  place  outside  the 
registrar's  jurisdiction  in  which  the  reg- 
istrant is  registered:  or 

(BKi)  has  failed  to  respond  to  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2);  and 

(ii)  has  not  voted  or  appeared  to  vote  (and. 
if  necessary,  correct  the  registrar's  record  of 
the  registrant's  address)  in  an  election  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 


notice  and  ending  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  second  general  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice that  occurs  after  the  date  of  the  notice. 

(2)  A  notice  is  described  in  this  paragraph 
if  it  is  a  postage  prepaid  and  pre-addressed 
return  card,  sent  by  forwardable  mail,  on 
which  the  registrant  may  state  his  or  her 
current  address,  together  with  a  notice  to 
the  following  effect: 

(A)  If  the  registrant  did  not  change  his  or 
her  residence,  or  changed  residence  but  re- 
mained in  the  registrar's  jurisdiction,  the 
registrant  should  return  the  card  not  later 
than  the  time  provided  for  mail  registration 
under  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  If  the  carxl  is  not 
returned,  affirmation  or  confirmation  of  the 
registrant's  address  may  be  required  before 
the  registrant  is  permitted  to  vote  in  a  Fed- 
eral election  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  notice  and  ending  on  the  day 
after  the  date  of  the  second  general  election 
for  Federal  office  that  occurs  after  the  date 
of  the  notice,  and  if  the  registrant  does  not 
vote  in  an  election  during  that  period  the 
registrant's  name  will  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  eligible  voters. 

(B)  If  the  registrant  has  changed  residence 
to  a  place  outside  the  registrar's  jurisdiction 
in  which  the  registrant  is  registered,  infor- 
mation concerning  how  the  registrant  can 
continue  to  be  eligible  to  vote. 

(3)  A  voting  registrar  shall  correct  an  offi- 
cial list  of  eligible  voters  in  elections  for 
Federal  office  in  accordance  with  change  of 
residence  information  obtained  in  conform- 
ance with  this  subsection. 

(e)      PRCXJEDURE      for     VOTING      FOLLOWING 

Failure  To  Return  Card— (D  A  registrant 
who  has  moved  from  an  address  in  the  area 
covered  by  a  polling  place  to  an  address  in 
the  same  area  shall,  notwithstanding  failure 
to  notify  the  registrar  of  the  change  of  ad- 
dress prior  to  the  date  of  an  election,  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  at  that  polling  place  upon 
oral  or  written  affirmation  by  the  registrant 
of  the  change  of  address  before  an  election 
official  at  that  polling  place. 

(2)(A)  A  registrant  who  has  moved  from  an 
address  in  the  area  covered  by  one  polling 
place  to  an  address  in  an  area  covered  by  a 
second  polling  place  within  the  same  reg- 
istrar's jurisdiction  and  the  same  congres- 
sional district  and  who  has  failed  to  notify 
the  registrar  of  the  change  of  address  prior 
to  the  date  of  an  election,  at  the  option  of 
the  registrant — 

(i)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  voting 
records  and  vote  at  the  registrant's  former 
polling  place,  upon  oral  or  written  affirma- 
tion by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address  be- 
fore an  election  official  at  that  polling  place: 
or 

(HkI)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  and  vote  at  a  central  location 
within  the  same  registrar's  jurisdiction  des- 
ignated by  the  registrar  where  a  list  of  eligi- 
ble voters  is  maintained,  upon  written  affir- 
mation by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address 
on  a  standard  form  provided  by  the  registrar 
at  the  central  location;  or 

(II)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  for  purposes  of  voting  in  future 
elections  at  the  appropriate  polling^ilace  for 
the  current  address  and.  if  permitted  by 
State  law,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
present  election,  upon  confirmation  by  the 
registrant  of  the  new  address  by  such  means 
as  are  required  by  law. 

(B)  If  State  law  permits  the  registrant  to 
vote  in  the  current  election  upon  oral  or 
written  affirmation  by  the  registrant  of  the 
new  address  at  a  polling  place  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)(ii)(II),  voting  at  the  former 
polling  place  as  described  in  subparagraph 


(A)(i)  and  at  a  central  location  as  described 
in  subparagraph  (AXiiKI)  need  not  be  pro- 
vided as  alternative  options. 

(3)  If  the  registration  records  indicate  that 
a  registrant  has  moved  from  an  address  in 
the  area  covered  by  a  polling  place,  the  reg- 
istrant shall,  upon  oral  or  written  affirma- 
tion by  the  registrant  before  an  election  offi- 
cial at  that  polling  place  that  the  registrant 
continues  to  reside  at  the  address  previously 
made  known  to  the  registrar,  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  that  polling  place. 

(f)  Change  of  Voting  Address  Within  a 
Jurisdiction.— In  the  case  of  a  change  of  ad- 
dress, for  voting  purposes,  of  a  registrant  to 
another  address  within  the  same  registrar's 
jurisdiction,  the  registrar  shall  correct  the 
voting  registration  list  accordingly,  and  the 
registrant's  name  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  official  list  of  eligible  voters  by  reason  of 
such  a  change  of  address  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d). 

(g)  Conviction  in  Federal  Court— <l)  On 
the  conviction  of  a  person  of  a  felony  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  Unit- 
ed States  attorney  shall  give  written  notice 
of  the  conviction  to  the  chief  State  election 
official  designated  under  section  10  of  the 
State  of  the  person's  residence. 

(2)  A  notice  given  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include — 

(A)  the  name  of  the  offender; 

(B)  the  offender's  age  and  residence  ad- 
dress; 

(C)  the  date  of  entry  of  the  judgrment; 

(D)  a  description  of  the  offenses  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted;  and 

(E)  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  court. 

(3)  On  request  of  the  chief  State  election 
official  of  a  State  or  other  State  official  with 
responsibility  for  determining  the  effect  that 
a  conviction  may  have  on  an  offender's  qual- 
ification to  vote,  the  United  States  attorney 
shall  provide  such  additional  information  as 
the  United  States  attorney  may  have  con- 
cerning the  offender  and  the  offense  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted. 

(4)  If  a  conviction  of  which  notice  was 
given  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  is  over- 
turned, the  United  States  attorney  shall  give 
the  official  to  whom  the  notice  was  given 
written  notice  of  the  vacation  of  the  judg- 
ment. 

(5)  The  chief  State  election  official  shall 
notify  the  voter  registration  officials  of  the 
local  jurisdiction  in  which  an  offender  re- 
sides of  the  information  received  under  this 
subsection. 

(h)    Reduced    Postal    Rates.— (1)    Sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  36  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 
"{3629.  Reduced  rates  for  voter  registration 

purposes 

■'The  Postal  Service  shall  make  available 
to  a  State  or  local  voting  registration  offi- 
cial the  rate  for  any  class  of  mail  that  is 
available  to  a  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion under  section  3626  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  mailing  that  the  official  certifies 
is  required  or  authorized  by  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2401(c)  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  3626(a>-(h)  and  (j>-(k)  of 
this  title."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•■3626(aMh),  3626(j)-(k),  and  3629  of  this 
title". 

(3)  Section  3627  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  3626  of 
this  title,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"3626.  or  3629  of  this  title". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  36  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
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inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
3628  the  following  new  item: 
"3629.   Reduced  rates  for  voter  registration 
purposes.". 

(i)  Public  Disclosure  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion Activities.— (1)  Each  state  shall  main- 
tain for  at  least  2  years  and  shall  make 
available  for  public  inspection  and.  where 
available,  photocopying  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
all  records  concerning  the  implementation  of 
programs  arid  activities  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  accuracy  and  cur- 
rency of  official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  records  relate  to 
a  declination  to  register  to  vote  or  to  the 
identity  of  a  voter  registration  agency 
through  which  any  particular  voter  is  reg- 
istered. 

(2)  The  records  maintained  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  lists  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  notices 
described  in  subsection  (d)(2)  are  sent,  and 
information  concerning  whether  or  not  each 
such  person  has  responded  to  the  notice  as  of 
the  date  that  inspection  of  the  records  is 
made. 

(j)  DEFiNi-noN.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "registrar's  jurisdiction" 
means — 

(1)  an  incorporated  city,  town,  borough,  or 
other  form  of  municipality; 

(2)  if  voter  registration  is  maintained  by  a 
county,  parish,  or  other  unit  of  government 
that  governs  a  larger  geographic  area  than  a 
municipality,  the  geographic  area  governed 
by  that  unit  of  government:  or 

(3)  if  voter  registration  is  maintained  on  a 
consolidated  basis  for  more  than  one  munici- 
pality or  other  unit  of  government  by  an  of-- 
fice  that  performs  all  of  the  functions  of  a 
voting  registrar,  the  geographic  area  of  the 
consolidated  municipalities  or  other  geo- 
graphic units. 

SEC.  9.  FEDERAL  COOROINA'nON  AND  REGULA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Federal  Election 
Commission— 

(1)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3): 

(2)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  shall  develop  a  mail 
voter  registration  application  form  for  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office: 

(3)  not  later  than  June  30  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  assessing  the  impact  of  this  Act  on 
the  administration  of  elections  for  Federal 
office  during  the  preceding  2-year  period  and 
including  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  Federal  and  State  procedures, 
forms,  and  other  matters  affected  by  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  shall  provide  information  to  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
States  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Contents  of  Mail  Voter  Registration 
Form. — The  mail  voter  registration  form  de- 
veloped under  subsection  (a)(2) — 

(1)  may  require  only  such  identifying  infor- 
mation (including  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant) and  other  information  (including  data 
relating  to  previous  registration  by  the  ap- 
plicant), as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  to  assess  the 
eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  administer 
voter  registration  and  other  parts  of  the 
election  process; 

(2)  shall  include  a  statement  that — 

(A)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement 
(including  citizenship); 

(B)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 


(C)  requires  the  signature  of  the  applicant, 
under  penalty  of  perjury; 

(3)  may  not  include  any  requirement  for 
notarization  or  other  formal  authentication; 
and 

(4)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the 
application— 

(i)  the  information  required  in  section 
8(a)(5)  (A)  and  (B): 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de- 
clines to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  has  declined  to  register  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes;  and 

(ill)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion will  remain  confidential  and  will  be 
used  only  for  voter  registration  purposes; 
and 

SEC,    10.  DESIGNA'nON  OF  CHIEF  STATE  ELEC- 
TION OFFICIAL. 

Each  State  shall  designate  a  State  officer 
or  employee  as  the  chief  State  election  offi- 
cial to  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
State  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

SEC.     II.    CIVIL    ENFORCEMENT    AND    PRIVATE 
RIGHT  OF  ACTION. 

(a)  ATTORNEY  General.— The  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  for  such  declaratory  or 
injunctive  relief  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

(b)  Private  Right  of  Action.— (1)  A  person 
who  is  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  this  Act 
may  provide  written  notice  of  the  violation 
to  the  chief  election  official  of  the  State  in- 
volved. 

(2)  If  the  violation  is  not  corrected  within 
90  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice  under  para- 
graph (1).  or  within  20  days  after  receipt  of 
the  notice  if  the  violation  occurred  within 
120  days  before  the  date  of  an  election  for 
Federal  office,  the  aggrieved  person  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  for  declaratory  or  injunctive  relief 
with  respect  to  the  violation. 

(3)  If  the  violation  occurred  within  30  days 
before  the  date  of  an  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice, the  aggrieved  person  need  not  provide 
notice  to  the  chief  election  official  of  the 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  before  bringing  a 
civil  action  under  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Attorney's  Fees.— In  a  civil  action 
under  this  section,  the  court  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party  (other  than  the  United 
States)  reasonable  attorney  fees,  including 
litigation  expenses,  and  costs. 

(d)  Relation  to  Other  Laws. — (1)  The 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion are  in  addition  to  all  other  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  law.  and  neither  the 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion nor  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
supersede,  restrict,  or  limit  the  application 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
1973  et  seq.). 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  authorizes  or  re- 
quires conduct  that  is  prohibited  by  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.). 

SEC.  12.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

A  person,  including  an  election  official, 
who  in  any  election  for  Federal  office— 

(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  intimidates, 
threatens,  or  coerces,  or  attempts  to  intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce,  any  person  for — 

(A)  registering  to  vote,  or  voting,  or  at- 
tempting to  register  or  vote; 

(B)  urging  or  aiding  any  person  to  register 
to  vote,  to  vote,  or  to  attempt  to  register  or 
vote;  or 

(C)  exercising  any  right  under  this  Act;  or 

(2)  knowingly  and  willfully  deprives,  de- 
frauds, or  attempts  to  deprive  or  defraud  the 


residents  of  a  State  of  a  fair  and  impartially 
conducted  election  process,  by— 

(A)  the  procurement  or  submission  of  voter 
registration  applications  that  are  known  by 
the  person  to  be  materially  false,  fictitious, 
or  fraudulent  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held;  or 

(B)  the  procurement,  casting,  or  tabulation 
of  ballots  that  are  known  by  the  person  to  be 
materially  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
election  is  held, 

shall  be  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18, 
United  States  Code  (which  fines  shall  be  paid 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  (pursuant  to  section  3302 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code),  notwith- 
standing any  other  law),  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

SEC.  13.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effects— 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  State  that  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  has  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  that  would  pre- 
clude compliance  with  this  Act  unless  the 
State  maintained  separate  Federal  and  State 
official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  on  the  later 
of— 

(A)  January  1,  1996;  or 

(B)  the  date  that  is  120  days  after  the  date 
by  which,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
State  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  it  would  be  legally  possible  to 
adopt  and  place  into  effect  any  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  are  nec- 
essary to  permit  such  compliance  with  this 
Act  without  requiring  a  special  election;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  State  not  described 
in  paragraph  (1),  on  January  1.  1995. 

Amendment  No.  165 
At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
section  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  a  State  shall  be  permitted 
to  remove  from  the  official  list  of  eligible 
voters  the  name  of  any  registrant  who  has 
failed  to  vote  during  a  period  spaiming  at 
least  3  Presidential  elections." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  166 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
section  ;  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  a  State  shall  be  permitted 
to  remove  from  the  official  list  of  eligible 
voters  the  name  of  any  registrant  who  has 
failed  to  vote  during  a  period  spanning  at 
least  4  Presidential  elections." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  167 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
section  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  a  State  shall  be  permitted 
to  remove  from  the  official  list  of  eligible 
voters  the  name  of  any  registrant  who  has 
failed  to  vote  during  a  period  spanning  at 
least  5  Presidential  elections." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  168 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following  new 
section  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  a  State  shall  be  permitted 
to  remove  from  the  official  list  of  eligible 
voters  the  name  of  any  registrant  who  has 
failed  to  vote  during  a  period  spanning  at 
least  2  Presidential  elections." 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  169 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
Sec.    .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  a  State  shall  be  permitted 
to  remove  the  name  of  a  registrant  from  the 
official    list  of  eligible   voters   if  such   reg- 
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istrant  is  ineligible  to  vote,  either  because 
the  registrant  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  because  the  registrant  is  of  insuf- 
ficient age. 

Amendment  No.  170 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
Sec.  .  A  person,  including  an  election  offi- 
cial or  anyone  who  provides  voter  registra- 
tion services  pursuant  to  section  5  or  section 
7  of  this  Act.  who  knowingly  and  willfully 
intimidates,  threatens,  or  coerces,  or  at- 
tempts to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce, 
any  person  to  register  to  vote,  or  vote;  or  for 
refusing  or  declining  to  register  to  vote  or 
refusing  or  declining  to  vote,  shall  be  fined 
in  accordance  with  title  18.  United  States 
Code  (which  fines  shall  be  paid  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury,  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, pursuant  to  section  3302  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  notwithstanding  any 
other  law),  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  171 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  no  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  an  applicant  in  completing  a  voter 
registration  form,  pursuant  to  section 
7(a)<4>(A)(ii)  of  this  Act.  unless  the  applicant 
affirmatively  requests  such  assistance. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  172 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  if  State  law  permits  the  reg- 
istrant to  vote  in  the  current  election  upon 
oral  or  written  affirmation  by  the  registrant 
of  the  new  address,  as  the  polling  place  de- 
scribed in  section  8(e)(2)(A)(i)  of  this  Act.  or 
at  a  central  location  as  described  in  section 
(8)(e)(2)(A)(ii)(I).  or  at  a  polling  place  de- 
scribed in  section  8(e)(2)(A)(ii)(II).  voting  at 
the  other  locations  described  in  paragraph 
2(A)  of  that  section  need  not  be  provided  as 
options. 


FORD  AMENDMENT  NO.  173 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  460),  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  strike  all  after  line  11  and  insert 
the  following: 

(4)  It  is  the  duty  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  to  facilitate  the  oppor- 
tunity for  citizens  to  register  to  vote  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable. 

(b)  Purposes— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are — 

(1)  to  establish  procedures  that  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  eligible  citizens  who 
register  to  vote  in  elections  for  Federal  of- 
fice: 

(2)  to  make  it  possible  for  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  to  implement  this 
Act  in  a  manner  that  enhances  the  participa- 
tion of  eligible  citizens  as  voters  in  elections 
for  Federal  office: 

(3)  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process;  and 

(4)  to  ensure  that  accurate  and  current 
voter  registration  rolls  are  maintained. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  ■election"  has  the  meaning 
stated  in  section  301(1)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(1)); 

(2)  the  term  'Federal  office"  has  the  mean- 
ing stated  in  section  301(3)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(3)): 


(3)  the  term  "motor  vehicle  driver's  li- 
cense" includes  any  personal  identification 
document  issued  by  a  State  motor  vehicle 
authority; 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

(5)  the  term  "voter  registration  agency" 
means  an  office  designated  under  section 
7(aXl)  to  perform  voter  registration  activi- 
ties. 

SEC.  4.  NATIONAL  PROCEDUKES  FOB  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  FOR  ELECTIONS  FOR 
FEDERAL  OFFICE. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  notwithstanding  any  other 
Federal  or  State  law.  in  addition  to  any 
other  method  of  voter  registration  provided 
for  under  State  law.  each  State  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  register  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office — 

(1)  by  application  made  simultaneously 
with  an  application  for  a  motor  vehicle  driv- 
er's license  pursuant  to  section  5: 

(2)  by  mail  application  pursuant  to  section 
6;  and 

(3)  by  application  in  person— 

(A)  at  the  appropriate  registration  site  des- 
ignated with  respect  to  the  residence  of  the 
applicant  in  accordance  with  State  law;  and 

(B)  at  a  Federal.  State,  or  nongovern- 
mental office  designated  under  section  7. 

(b)  NONAPPLICABILITY  TO  CERTAIN 

States.— This  Act  does  not  apply  to  a  State 
described  in  either  or  both  of  the  following 
paragraphs: 

(DA  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  in 
effect  continuously  on  and  after  March  11. 
1993.  there  is  no  voter  registration  require- 
ment for  any  voter  in  the  State  with  respect 
to  an  election  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  A  State  in  which,  under  law  that  is  in 
effect  continuously  on  and  after  March  11. 
1993,  or  that  was  enacted  on  or  prior  to 
March  11.  1993.  and  by  its  terms  is  to  come 
into  effect  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
so  long  as  that  law  remains  in  effect,  all  vot- 
ers in  the  State  may  register  to  vote  at  the 
polling  place  at  the  time  of  voting  In  a  gen 
eral  election  for  Federal  office  in  a  year  in 
which  an  election  for  the  office  of  President 
is  held.". 

SEC.  5.  SIMUI.TANEOUS  APPLICA'nON  FOR 
VOTER  REGISTRATION  AND  APPLI- 
CATION FOR  MOTOR  VEHICLE  DRIV- 
ER'S UCENSE. 

(a)  In  General— (1)  Each  State  motor  ve- 
hicle driver's  license  application  (including 
any  renewal  application)  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  State  motor  vehicle  authority 
under  State  law  shall  serve  as  an  application 
for  voter  registration  with  respect  to  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office  unless  the  applicant 
fails  to  sign  the  voter  registration  applica- 
tion. 

(2)  An  application  for  voter  registration 
submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  updating  any  previous  voter  reg- 
istration by  the  applicant. 

(b)  Li.mitation  on  Use  of  Information.— 
No  information  relating  to  the  failure  of  an 
applicant  for  a  State  motor  vehicle  driver's 
license  to  sign  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion may  be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
voter  registration. 

(c)  Forms  and  Procedures.— <1)  Each 
State  shall  include  a  voter  registration  ap- 
plication form  for  elections  for  Federal  office 
as  part  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license. 

(2)  The  voter  registration  application  por- 
tion of  an  application  for  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license — 

(A)  may  not  require  any  information  that 
duplicates  information  required  in  the  driv- 


er's license  portion  of  the  form  (other  than  a 
second  signature  or  other  information  nec- 
essary under  subparagraph  (O); 

(B)  may  require  only  the  minimum  amount 
of  information  necessary  to — 

(i)  prevent  duplicate  voter  registrations: 
and 

(ii)  enable  State  election  officials  to  assess 
the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  admin- 
ister voter  registration  and  other  parts  of  | 
the  election  process; 

(C)  shall  include  a  statement  that — 
(i)  states  each  eligibility  requirement  (in- | 

eluding  citizenship): 

(ii)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli-  { 
cant  meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(iii)  requires  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant, under  penalty  of  perjury: 

(D)  shall  include,  in  print  that  is  identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the 
application — 

(i)  the  information  required  in  section 
8(a)(5)  (A)  and  (B); 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de-  1 
clines  to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  has  declined   to  register  will   re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for  | 
voter  registration  purposes;  and 

(iii)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion will  remain  confidential  and  will  be 
used  only  for  voter  registration  purposes; 
and 

(E)  shall  be  made  available  (as  submitted 
by  the  applicant,  or  in  machine  readable  or  | 
other  format)  to  the  appropriate  State  elec- 
tion official  as  provided  b.v  State  law. 

(d)  Change  of  Address.— Any  change  of  | 
address  form  submitted  in  accordance  with 
State  law  for  purposes  of  a  State  motor  vehi- 
cle driver's  license  shall  serve  as  notification 
of  change  of  address  for  voter  registration 
with  respect  to  elections  for  Federal  office 
for  the  registrant  involved  unless  the  reg-  i 
istrant  states  on  the  form  that  the  change  of  | 
address   is   not   for   voter   registration   pur- 
poses. 

(e)  Transmittal  Deadline.— (1)  Subject  to  I 
paragraph  (2).  a  completed  voter  registration 
portion  of  an  application  for  a  State  motor 
vehicle  driver's  license  accepted  at  a  State 
motor  vehicle  authority  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  accept-  { 
ance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted  I 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after  | 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

SEC.  S.  MAIL  REGISTRATION. 

(a)  Form.— (1)  Each  State  shall  accept  and  i 
use  the  mail  voter  registration  application 
form    prescribed    by    the    Federal    Election 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  9(a)(2)  for 
the   registration   of  voters   in   elections  for  | 
Federal  office. 

(2)  In  addition  to  accepting  and  using  the  I 
form  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  a  State  may 
develop  and  use  a  mail  voter  registration 
form  that  meets  all  of  the  criteria  stated  in 
section  9(b)  for  the  registration  of  voters  in 
elections  for  Federal  office. 

(3)  A  form  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  <2)  [ 
shall  be  accepted  and  used  for  notification  of  | 
a  registrant's  change  of  address. 

(b)  Availability  of  Forms.— The  chief  | 
State  election  official  of  a  State  shall  make 
the  forms  described  in  subsection  (a)  avail- 
able for  distribution  through  governmental 
and  private  entities,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  making  them  available  for  organized 
voter  registration  programs. 
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(c)  Fik.st-Timk  Votkrs.— (1)  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  State  may  by  law  require  a 
person  to  vote  in  person  if — 

(A)  the  person  was  registered  to  vote  in  a 
jurisdiction  by  mail:  and 

(B)  the  person  has  not  previously  voted  in 
that  jurisdiction. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  person — 

(A)  who  is  entitled  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot under  the  Uniformed  and  Overseas  Citi- 
zens Absentee  V'oting  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1973ff-l 
et  seq.); 

(B)  who  is  provided  the  right  to  vote  other- 
wise than  in  person  under  section 
3(b)(2)(B)(ii)  of  the  Voting  Accessibility  for 
the  Elderly  and  Handicapped  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1973ce-l(b)(2)(B)(ii));  or 

(Ci  who  is  entitled  to  vote  otherwise  than 
in  person  under  any  other  Federal  law. 

(d)  Undklivkked  Notices.— If  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  section  8(a)(2)  is  .sent  by 
nonforwardable  mail  and  is  returned  undeliv- 
ered, the  name  of  the  applicant  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  official  list  of  eligible  voters 
in  accordance  with  section  8(d). 

SEC.  7.  VOTER  REGISTRATION  AGENCIES. 

(a)  Design.ation  — (1)  Each  State  shall  des- 
ignate agencies  for  the  registration  of  voters 
in  elections  for  Federal  office. 

(2)  Each  State  may  designate  as  voter  reg- 
istration agencies— 

(A)  all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide 
public  assistance,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, or  related  services;  and 

(B)  all  offices  in  the  State  that  provide 
State-funded  programs  primarily  engaged  in 
providing  services  to  persons  with  disabil- 
ities 

(3)(A)  In  addition  to  voter  registration 
agencies  designated  under  paragraph  (2). 
each  State  shall  designate  other  offices  with- 
in the  State  as  voter  registration  agencies. 

(B)  Voter  registration  agencies  designated 
under  subparagraph  (A)  may  include— 

(i)  State  or  local  government  offices  such 
as  public  libraries,  public  schools,  offices  of 
city  and  county  clerks  (including  marriage 
license  bureaus),  fishing  and  hunting  license 
bureaus,  government  revenue  offices,  and  of- 
fices not  described  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  that 
provide  services  to  persons  with  disabilities; 
and 

(ii)  Federal  and  nongovernmental  offices, 
with  the  agreement  of  such  offices. 

(4)(A)  At  each  voter  registration  agency, 
the  following  services  shall  be  made  avail- 
able; 

(i)  Distribution  of  mail  voter  registration 
application  forms  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (6). 

(ii)  Assistance  to  applicants  in  completing 
voter  registration  application  forms,  unless 
the  applicant  refuses  such  assistance. 

(iii)  .Acceptance  of  completed  voter  reg- 
istration application  forms  for  transmittal 
to  the  appropriate  State  election  official. 

(B)  If  a  voter  registration  agency  des- 
ignated under  paragraph  (2)(B)  provides  serv- 
ices to  a  person  with  a  disability  at  the  per- 
son's home,  the  agency  shall  provide  the 
services  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  at  the 
person's  home. 

(5)  A  person  who  provides  service  described 
in  paragraph  (4)  shall  not^- 

(A)  seek  to  influence  an  applicant's  politi- 
cal preference  or  party  registratipn; 

(B)  display  any  such  political  preference  or 
party  allegiance;  or 

(C)  make  any  statement  to  an  applicant  or 
take  any  action  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
which  is  to  discourage  the  applicant  from 
registering  to  vote. 

(6)  A  voter  registration  agency  that  is  an 
office  that  provides  service  or  assistance  in 
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addition 
shall— 

(A)  distribute  with  each  application  for 
such  ser\'ice  or  assistance,  and  with  each  re- 
certification,  renewal,  or  change  of  address 
form  relating  to  such  service  or  assistance — 

(i)  the  mail  voter  registration  application 
form  described  in  section  9(a)(2),  including  a 
statement  that— 

(1)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement 
(including  citizenship); 

(II)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(III)  requires  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant, under  penalty  of  perjury;  or 

(ii)  the  office's  own  form  if  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  form  described  in  section  9(a)(2), 

unless  the  applicant,  in  writing,  declines  to 
register  to  vote; 

(B)  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  in- 
corporate in  application  forms  and  other 
forms  used  at  those  offices  for  purposes  other 
than  voter  registration  a  means  by  which  a 
person  who  completes  the  form  may  decline, 
in  writing,  to  register  to  vote  in  elections  for 
Federal  office:  and 

(C)  provide  to  each  applicant  who  does  not 
decline  to  register  to  vote  the  same  degree  of 
assistance  with  regard  to  the  completion  of 
the  registration  application  form  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  office  with  regard  to  the  com- 
pletion of  its  own  forms,  unless  the  applicant 
refuses  such  assistance. 

(7)  No  information  relating  to  a  declina- 
tion to  register  to  vote  in  connection  with 
an  application  made  at  an  office  described  in 
paragraph  (6)  may  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  voter  registration. 

(b)  Federal  Government  and  Private 
Secttok  Cooperation.— All  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  entities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  cooperate 
with  the  States  in  carrying  out  subsection 
(a),  and  all  nongovernmental  entities  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so. 

(c)  Transmittal  Deadline.— (D  Subject  to 
paragraph  (2).  a  completed  registration  ap- 
plication accepted  at  a  voter  registration 
agency  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  not  later  than 
10  days  after  the  date  of  acceptance. 

(2)  If  a  registration  application  is  accepted 
within  5  days  before  the  last  day  for  registra- 
tion to  vote  in  an  election,  the  application 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
election  official  not  later  than  5  days  after 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

(d>  Armed  Forces  Recruitment  Offices.— 
( 1 )  Each  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  jointly  develop  and  Implement  proce- 
dures for  persons  to  apply  to  register  to  vote 
at  recruitment  offices  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States, 

(2)  A  recruitment  office  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  voter  registration  agency  des- 
ignated under  subsection  (a)(2)  for  all  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  RESPSCT  TO  AD- 
MINISTRA'nON  OF  VOTER  REG- 
ISTRA'nON. 

(a)  In  General.— In  the  administration  of 
voter  registration  for  elections  for  Federal 
office,  each  State  shall— 

(1)  ensure  that  any  eligible  applicant  is 
registered  to  vote  in  an  election— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  registration  with  a  motor 
vehicle  application  under  section  5,  if  the 
valid  voter  registration  form  of  the  applicant 
is  submitted  to  the  appropriate  State  motor 
vehicle  authority  not  later  than  the  lesser  of 
30  days,  or  the  period  provided  by  State  law, 
before  the  date  of  the  election: 


(B)  in  the  case  of  registration  by  mail 
under  section  6,  if  the  valid  voter  registra- 
tion form  of  the  applicant  is  postmarked  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period 
provided  by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the 
election: 

(C)  in  the  case  of  registration  at  a  voter 
registration  agency,  if  the  valid  voter  reg- 
istration form  of  the  applicant  is  accepted  at 
the  voter  registration  agency  not  later  than 
the  lesser  of  30  days,  or  the  period  provided 
by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the  election: 
and 

(D)  in  any  other  case,  if  the  valid  voter 
registration  form  of  the  applicant  is  received 
by  the  appropriate  State  election  official  not 
later  than  the  lesser  of  30  da.vs,  or  the  period 
provided  by  State  law.  before  the  date  of  the 
election; 

(2)  require  the  appropriate  State  election 
official  to  send  notice  to  each  applicant  of 
the  disposition  of  the  application: 

(3)  provide  that  the  name  of  a  registrant 
may  not  be  removed  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  except— 

(A)  at  the  request  of  the  registrant; 

(B)  as  provided  by  State  law.  by  reason  of 
criminal  conviction  or  mental  incapacity:  or 

(C)  as  provided  under  paragraph  (4); 

(4)  conduct  a  general  program  that  makes 
a  reasonable  effort  to  remove  the  names  of 
ineligible  voters  from  the  official  lists  of  eli- 
gible voters  by  reason  of— 

(A)  the  death  of  the  registrant:  or 

(B)  a  change  in  the  residence  of  the  reg- 
istrant, in  accordance  with  subsections  (b). 
(c).  and  (d); 

(5)  inform  applicants  under  sections  5,  6, 
and  7  of— 

(A)  voter  eligibility  requirements;  and 

(B)  penalties  provided  by  law  for  submis- 
sion of  a  false  voter  registration  application: 
and 

(6)  ensure  that  the  identity  of  the  voter 
registration  agency  through  which  any  par- 
ticular voter  is  registered  is  not  disclosed  to 
the  public. 

(b)  Confirmation  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion.—Any  State  program  or  activity  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  electoral  process  by 
ensuring  the  maintenance  of  an  accurate  and 
current  voter  registration  roll  for  elections 
for  Federal  office— 

(1)  shall  be  uniform,  nondiscriminatory, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.);  and 

(2)  shall  not  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
name  of  any  person  from  the  official  list  of 
voters  registered  to  vote  in  an  election  for 
Federal  office  by  reason  of  the  person's  fail- 
ure to  vote. 

(c)  Voter  Removal  Programs.— ( 1 )  A 
State  may  meet  the  requirement  of  sub- 
section (a)(4)  by  establishing  a  program 
under  which — 

(A)  change-of-address  information  supplied 
by  the  Postal  Service  through  its  licensees  is 
used  to  identify  registrants  whose  addresses 
may  have  changed;  and 

(B)  if  it  appears  from  information  provided 
by  the  Postal  Service  that^- 

(i)  a  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  in  the  same  registrar's  ju- 
risdiction in  which  the  registrant  is  cur- 
rently registered,  the  registrar  changes  the 
registration  records  to  show  the  new  address 
and  sends  the  registrant  a  notice  of  the 
change  by  forwardable  mail  and  a  postage 
prepaid  pre-addressed  return  form  by  which 
the  registrant  may  verify  or  correct  the  ad- 
dress information;  or 

(ii)  the  registrant  has  moved  to  a  different 
residence  address  not  in  the  same  registrar's 
jurisdiction,    the   registrar   uses   the   notice 
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procedure  described  in  subsectiSh  (dK2)  to 
confirm  the  change  of  address. 

(2)<A)  A  State  shall  complete,  not  later 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  date  of  a  primary  or 
general  election  for  Federal  office,  any  pro- 
gram the  purpose  of  which  is  to  systemati- 
cally remove  the  names  of  ineligible  voters 
from  the  official  lists  of  eligible  voters. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  preclude— 

(i)  the  removal  of  names  from  official  lists 
of  voters  on  a  basis  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  (A)  or  (B)  or  (4)(A)  of  subsection  (a);  or 

(ii)  correction  of  registration  records  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

<d)  Remov.\l  of  Names  From  Voting 
Rolls.— (I)  A  State  shall  not  remove  the 
name  of  a  registrant  from  the  official  list  of 
eligible  voters  in  elections  for  Federal  office 
on  the  ground  that  the  registrant  has 
changed  residence  unless  the  registrant — 

(A)  confirms  in  writing  that  the  registrant 
has  changed  residence  to  a  place  outside  the 
registrar's  jurisdiction  in  which  the  reg- 
istrant is  registered;  or 

(B)(i)  has  failed  to  respond  to  a  notice  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2):  and 

(ii)  has  not  voted  or  appeared  to  vote  (and, 
if  necessary,  correct  the  registrar's  record  of 
the  registrant's  address)  in  an  election  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
notice  and  ending  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  the  second  general  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice that  occurs  after  the  date  of  the  notice. 

(2)  A  notice  is  described  in  this  paragraph 
if  it  is  a  postage  prepaid  and  pre-addressed 
return  card,  sent  by  forwardable  mail,  on 
which  the  registrant  may  state  his  or  her 
current  address,  together  with  a  notice  to 
the  following  effect: 

(j\)  If  the  registrant  did  not  change  his  or 
her  residence,  or  changed  residence  but  re- 
mained in  the  registrar's  jurisdiction,  the 
registrant  should  return  the  card  not  later 
than  the  time  provided  for  mail  registration 
under  subsection  (a)(l)(B>.  If  the  card  is  not 
returned,  affirmation  or  confirmation  of  the 
registrants  address  may  be  required  before 
the  registrant  is  permitted  to  vote  in  a  Fed- 
eral election  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  notice  and  ending  on  the  day 
after  the  date  of  the  second  general  election 
for  Federal  office  that  occurs  after  the  date 
of  the  notice,  and  if  the  registrant  does  not 
vote  in  an  election  during  that  period  the 
registrant's  name  will  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  eligible  voters. 

(B)  If  the  registrant  has  changed  residence 
to  a  place  outside  the  registrar's  jurisdiction 
in  which  the  registrant  is  registered,  infor- 
mation concerning  how  the  registrant  can 
continue  to  be  eligible  to  vote. 

(3)  A  voting  registrar  shall  correct  an  offi- 
cial list  of  eligible  voters  in  elections  for 
Federal  office  in  accordance  with  change  of 
residence  information  obtained  In  conform- 
ance with  this  subsection. 

(e)  Procedure  for  Voting  Following 
Failure  To  Return  Card.— d)  A  registrant 
who  has  moved  from  an  address  in  the  area 
covered  by  a  polling  place  to  an  address  in 
the  same  area  shall,  notwithstanding  failure 
to  notify  the  registrar  of  the  change  of  ad- 
dress prior  to  the  date  of  an  election,  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  at  that  polling  place  upon 
oral  or  written  affirmation  by  the  registrant 
of  the  change  of  address  before  an  election 
official  at  that  polling  place. 

(2KA)  A  registrant  who  has  moved  from  an 
address  in  the  area  covered  by  one  polling 
place  to  an  address  in  an  area  covered  by  a 
second  polling  place  within  the  same  reg- 
istrar's jurisdiction  and  the  same  congres- 
sional district  and  who  has  failed  to  notify 


the  registrar  of  the  change  of  address  prior 
to  the  date  of  an  election,  at  the  option  of 
the  registrant— 

(i)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  voting 
records  and  vote  at  the  registrant's  former 
polling  place,  upon  oral  or  written  affirma- 
tion by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address  be- 
fore an  election  official  at  that  polling  place: 
or 

(ii)(I)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  and  vote  at  a  central  location 
within  the  same  registrar's  jurisdiction  des- 
ignated by  the  registrar  where  a  list  of  eligi- 
ble voters  is  maintained,  upon  written  affir- 
mation by  the  registrant  of  the  new  address 
on  a  standard  form  provided  by  the  registrar 
at  the  central  location;  or 

(II)  shall  be  permitted  to  correct  the  vot- 
ing records  for  purposes  of  voting  in  future 
elections  at  the  appropriate  polling  place  for 
the  current  address  and.  if  permitted  by 
State  law.  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
present  election,  upon  confirmation  by  the 
registrant  of  the  new  address  by  such  means 
as  are  required  by  law. 

(B)  If  State  law  permits  the  registrant  to 
vote  in  the  current  election  upon  oral  or 
written  affirmation  by  the  registrant  of  the 
new  address  at  a  polling  place  described  in 
subparagraph  (AKiiHlI).  voting  at  the  former 
polling  place  as  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(i)  and  at  a  central  location  as  described 
in  subparagraph  (A>(ii)(I)  need  not  be  pro- 
vided as  alternative  options. 

(3)  If  the  registration  records  indicate  that 
a  registrant  has  moved  from  an  address  in 
the  area  covered  by  a  polling  place,  the  reg- 
istrant shall,  upon  oral  or  written  affirma- 
tion by  the  registrant  before  an  election  offi- 
cial at  that  polling  place  that  the  registrant 
continues  to  reside  at  the  address  previously 
made  known  to  the  registrar,  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  that  polling  place. 

(f)  Change  of  Voting  Address  Within  a 
Jurisdiction.— In  the  case  of  a  change  of  ad- 
dress, for  voting  purposes,  of  a  registrant  to 
another  address  within  the  same  registrar's 
jurisdiction,  the  registrar  shall  correct  the 
voting  registration  list  accordingly,  and  the 
registrant's  name  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  official  list  of  eligible  voters  by  reason  of 
such  a  change  of  address  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (d). 

(g)  Conviction  in  Federal  Court— (D  On 
the  conviction  of  a  person  of  a  felony  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  the  Unit- 
ed States  attorney  shall  give  written  notice 
of  the  conviction  to  the  chief  State  election 
official  designated  under  section  10  of  the 
State  of  the  person's  residence. 

(2)  A  notice  given  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include— 

(A)  the  name  of  the  offender: 

(B)  the  offender's  age  and  residence  ad- 
dress; 

(C)  the  date  of  entry  of  the  judgment: 

(D)  a  description  of  the  offenses  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted;  and 

(E)  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  court. 

(3)  On  request  of  the  chief  State  election 
official  of  a  State  or  other  State  official  with 
responsibility  for  determining  the  effect  that 
a  conviction  may  have  on  an  offender's  qual- 
ification to  vote,  the  United  States  attorney 
shall  provide  such  additional  information  as 
the  United  States  attorney  may  have  con- 
cerning the  offender  and  the  offense  of  which 
the  offender  was  convicted. 

(4)  If  a  conviction  of  which  notice  was 
given  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  is  over- 
turned, the  United  States  attorney  shall  give 
the  official  to  whom  the  notice  was  given 
written  notice  of  the  vacation  of  the  judg- 
ment. 


(5)  The  chief  State  election  official  shall 
notify  the  voter  registration  officials  of  the 
local  jurisdiction  in  which  an  offender  re- 
sides of  the  information  received  under  this 
subsection. 

(h)    Reduced    Postal    Rates.— (D    Sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  36  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 
"$3629.  Reduced  rates  for  voter  registration 

purposes 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  make  available 
to  a  State  or  local  voting  registration  offi- 
cial the  rate  for  any  class  of  mail  that  is 
available  to  a  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion under  section  3626  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  mailing  that  the  official  certifies 
is  required  or  authorized  by  the  National 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993.  '. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  2401(c)  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  3626(a)-(h)  and  (jMk)  of 
this  title."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••3626(aHh).  3626(jHk).  and  3629  of  this 
title". 

(3)  Section  3627  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  3626  of 
this    title.  "    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

•3626.  or  3629  of  this  title". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  36  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
3628  the  following  new  item: 

•"3629.  Reduced  rates  for  voter  registration 
purposes.". 

(i)  Public  Disclosure  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion Activities.~(1)  Each  State  shall  main- 
tain for  at  least  2  years  and  shall  make 
available  for  public  inspection  and.  where 
available,  photocopying  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
all  records  concerning  the  implementation  of 
programs  and  activities  conducted  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  the  accuracy  and  cur- 
rency of  official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  records  relate  to 
a  declination  to  register  to  vote  or  to  the 
identity  of  a  voter  registration  agency 
through  which  any  particular  voter  is  reg- 
istered. 

(2)  The  records  maintained  pursuant  •- 
paragraph  (1)  shall  include  lists  of  the  nan 
and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  notKt-.-^ 
described  in  subsection  (d)(2)  are  sent,  and 
information  concerning  whether  or  not  each 
such  person  has  responded  to  the  notice  as  of 
the  date  that  inspection  of  the  records  is 
made. 

(j)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "registrar's  jurisdiction" 
means — 

(1)  an  incorporated  city.  town,  borough,  or 
other  form  of  municipality; 

(2)  if  voter  registration  is  maintained  by  a 
county,  parish,  or  other  unit  of  government 
that  governs  a  larger  geographic  area  than  a 
municipality,  the  geographic  area  governed 
by  that  unit  of  government;  or 

(3)  if  voter  registration  is  maintained  on  a 
consolidated  basis  for  more  than  one  munici- 
pality or  other  unit  of  government  by  an  of- 
fice that  performs  all  of  the  functions  of  a 
voting  registrar,  the  geographic  area  of  the 
consolidated  municipalities  or  other  geo- 
graphic units. 

SEC.  9.  FEDERAL  COORDDMA'nON  AND  REGULA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Federal  Election 
Commission — 

(1)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3); 

(2)  in  consultation  with  the  chief  election 
officers  of  the  States,  shall  develop  a  mail 


voter  registration  application  form  for  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office; 

(3)  not  later  than  June  30  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  assessing  the  impact  of  this  Act  on 
the  administration  of  elections  for  Federal 
office  during  the  preceding  2-year  period  and 
including  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  Federal  and  State  procedures, 
forms,  and  other  matters  affected  by  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  shall  provide  information  to  the  States 
with  respect  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
States  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Contents  of  Mail  Voter  Registration 
Form.- The  mail  voter  registration  form  de- 
veloped under  subsection  (a)(2)— 

(1)  may  require  only  such  identifying  infor- 
mation (including  the  signature  of  the  appli- 
cant) and  other  information  (including  data 
relating  to  previous  registration  by  the  ai>- 
plicant).  as  is  necessary  to  enable  the  appro- 
priate State  election  official  to  assess  the 
eligibility  of  the  applicant  and  to  administer 
voter  registration  and  other  parts  of  the 
election  process; 

(2)  shall  include  a  statement  that^— 

(A)  specifies  each  eligibility  requirement 
(including  citizenship); 

(B)  contains  an  attestation  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  each  such  requirement;  and 

(C)  requires  the  signature  of  the  applicant, 
under  penalty  of  perjury; 

(3)  may  not  Include  any  requirement  for 
notarization  or  other  formal  authentication; 
and 

(4)  shall  Include,  in  print  that  is  Identical 
to  that  used  in  the  attestation  portion  of  the 
application— 

(i)  the  information  required  in  section 
8(a)(5)  (A)  and  (B); 

(ii)  a  statement  that,  if  an  applicant  de- 
clines to  register  to  vote,  the  fact  that  the 
applicant  has  declined  to  register  will  re- 
main confidential  and  will  be  used  only  for 
voter  registration  purposes;  and 

(ill)  a  statement  that  if  an  applicant  does 
register  to  vote,  the  office  at  which  the  ap- 
plicant submits  a  voter  registration  applica- 
tion will  remain  confidential  and  will  be 
used  only  for  voter  registration  purposes; 
and 

SEC.    10.  DESIGNATION  OF  CHIEF  STATE   ELEC- 
TION OFFICIAL. 

Each  State  shall  designate  a  State  officer 
or  employee  as  the  chief  State  election  offi- 
cial to  be  responsible  for  coordination  of 
State  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

SEC.    11.    CIVIL    ENFORCEMENT    AND    PRIVATE 
RIGHT  OF  ACTION. 

(a)  ATTORNEY  GENERAL.— The  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  for  such  declaratory  or 
injunctive  relief  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

(b)  Private  Right  of  action.— (l)  A  person 
who  is  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  this  Act 
may  provide  written  notice  of  the  violation 
to  the  chief  election  official  of  the  State  in- 
volved. 

(2)  If  the  violation  is  not  corrected  within 
90  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice  under  para- 
graph (1).  or  within  20  days  after  receipt  of 
the  notice  if  the  violation  occurred  within 
120  days  before  the  date  of  an  election  for 
Federal  office,  the  aggrieved  person  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  for  declaratory  or  injunctive  relief 
with  respect  to  the  violation. 

(3)  If  the  violation  occurred  within  30  days 
before  the  date  of  an  election  for  Federal  of- 
fice, the  aggrieved  person  need  not  provide 
notice  to  the  chief  election  official  of  the 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  before  bringing  a 
civil  action  under  paragraph  (2). 


(c)  Attorney's  Fees.— In  a  civil  action 
under  this  section,  the  court  may  allow  the 
prevailing  party  (other  than  the  United 
States)  reasonable  attorney  fees,  including 
litigation  expenses,  and  costs. 

(d)  Relation  to  Other  Laws.— d)  The 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion are  in  addition  to  all  other  rights  and 
remedies  provided  by  law.  and  neither  the 
rights  and  remedies  established  by  this  sec- 
tion nor  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
supersede,  restrict,  or  limit  the  application 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
1973  et  seq.). 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  authorizes  or  re- 
quires conduct  that  is  prohibited  by  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1973  et  seq.). 

SEC.  12.  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES. 

A  person,  including  an  election  official, 
who  in  any  election  for  Federal  office— 

(1)  knowingly  and  willfully  intimidates, 
threatens,  or  coerces,  or  attempts  to  intimi- 
date, threaten,  or  coerce,  any  person  for- 

(A)  registering  to  vote,  or  voting,  or  at- 
tempting to  register  or  vote; 

(B)  urging  or  aiding  any  person  to  register 
to  vote,  to  vote,  or  to  attempt  to  register  or 
vote;  or 

(C)  exercising  any  right  under  this  Act;  or 

(2)  knowingly  and  willfully  deprives,  de- 
frauds, or  attempts  to  deprive  or  defraud  the 
residents  of  a  State  of  a  fair  and  impartially 
conducted  election  process,  by — 

(A)  the  procurement  or  submission  of  voter 
registration  applications  that  are  known  by 
the  person  to  be  materially  false,  fictitious, 
or  fraudulent  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held;  or 

(B)  the  procurement,  casting,  or  tabulation 
of  ballots  that  are  known  by  the  person  to  be 
materially  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
election  is  held, 

shall  be  fined  in  accordance  with  title  18, 
United  States. Code  (which  fines  shall  be  paid 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  (pursuant  to  section  3302 
of  title  31,  United  States  Code),  notwith- 
standing any  other  law),  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

SEC.  13.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect— 

(1)  with  respect  to  a  State  that  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  has  a  provision  in 
the  constitution  of  the  State  that  would  pre- 
clude compliance  with  this  Act  unless  the 
State  maintained  separate  Federal  and  State 
official  lists  of  eligible  voters,  on  the  later 
of— 

(A)  January  1,  1996;  or 

(B)  the  date  that  is  120  days  after  the  date 
by  which,  under  the  constitution  of  the 
State  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  it  would  be  legally  possible  to 
adopt  and  place  into  effect  any  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  the  State  that  are  nec- 
essary to  permit  such  compliance  with  this 
Act  without  requiring  a  special  election;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  State  not  described 
in  paragraph  (1),  on  January  1,  1995. 

Any  provision  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, if  State  law  permits  the  registrant 
to  vote  in  the  current  election  upon  oral  or 
written  affirmation  by  the  registrant  of  the 
new  address,  at  the  polling  place  described  in 
section  8(e)(2)(A)(i).  or  at  a  central  location 
as  described  in  section  8(e)(2)(A)(ii)(I),  or  at 
a  polling  place  described  in  section 
8(e)(2)(A)(li)(II).  voting  at  the  other  locations 
described  in  section  8(e)(2)(A)  need  not  be 
provided  as  options. 


SIMPSON  (AND  D'AMATO) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  174 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'AMATO)  submitted  two  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  460).  supra,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  174 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

TITLE —IMPROVED  PROCEDURES  FOR 

EXCLUSION    OF    ALIENS    SEEKING    TO 
ENTER  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  FRAUD 
SEC. 01.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Port  of 
Entry  Inspections  Improvement  Act  of  1993". 
SEC. 02.  ADMISSIONS  FRAUD. 

la)  Exclusion  for  Fraudulent  Documents 
OR  Failure  To  Present  Documents.— Sec- 
tion 212(a)(6)(C)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  n82(a)(6)(C))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(C)  Misrepresentation" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  Fraud,  misrepresentation,  and  fail- 
ure TO  present  DOCUME.Vrs": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(iii)  Fraudulent  documents  and  failure 
TO  present  documents.— 

"(I)  Any  alien  who,  in  seeking  entry  to  the 
United  States  or  boarding  a  common  carrier 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  the  United 
States,  presents  any  document  which,  in  the 
determination  of  the  immigration  officer  to 
whom  the  document  is  presented,  is  forged, 
counterfeit,  altered,  falsely  made,  stolen,  or 
inapplicable  to  the  alien  presenting  the  doc- 
ument, or  otherwise  contains  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  a  material  fact,  is  excludable. 

"(II)  Any  alien  who.  in  boarding  a  common 
carrier  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  the 
United  States,  presents  a  document  which 
relates  or  purports  to  relate  to  the  alien's 
eligibility  to  enter  the  United  States,  and 
fails  to  present  such  document  to  an  immi- 
gration officer  upon  arrival  at  a  port  of 
entry  into  the  United  States,  is  excludable.". 

(b)  Provision  for  asylum  and  Other  Dis- 
cretionary Relief.— 

(1)  Section  208  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  i8  U.S.C.  1158)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any 
alien  who,  in  seeking  entry  to  the  United 
States  or  boarding  a  common  carrier  pursu- 
ant to  direct  departure  to  the  United  States, 
presents  any  document  which,  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  immigration  officer  to  whom 
the  document  is  presented,  is  fraudulent, 
forged,  stolen,  or  inapplicable  to  the  person 
presenting  the  document,  or  otherwise  con- 
tains a  misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact, 
may  not  apply  for  or  be  granted  asylum,  un- 
less presentation  of  the  document  was  pursu- 
ant to  direct  departure  from- 

"(A)  a  country  in  which  the  alien  has  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution:  or 

"(B)  a  country  in  which  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant danger  that  the  alien  would  be  returned 
to  a  country  in  which  the  alien  would  have  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  an 
alien  who,  in  boarding  a  common  carrier  pur- 
suant to  direct  departure  to  the  United 
States,  presents  any  document  which  relates 
or  purports  to  relate  to  the  alien's  eligibility 
to  enter  the  United  States,  and  who  fails  to 
present  such  document  to  an  immigration  of- 
ficial upon  arrival  at  a  port  of  entry  into  the 
United  States,  may  not  apply  for  or  be 
granted  asylum,  unless  presentation  of  such 
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document  was  pursuant  to  direct  departure 
fronn— 

"(A)  a  country  in  which  the  alien  has  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution;  or 

"(B)  a  country  in  which  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant danger  that  the  alien  would  be  returned 
to  a  country  in  which  the  alien  would  have  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution. 

••(3)(A)  Whenever  an  immigration  officer 
determines  that  an  alien  seeks  entry  to  the 
United  States  as  described  in  paragraph  (I) 
or  (2)  and  that  the  alien  has  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  apply  for  asylum,  the  immigration  of- 
ficer shall  refer  the  matter  to  an  immigra- 
tion officer  specially  trained  to  conduct 
interviews  and  to  make  determinations  bear- 
ing on  eligibility  for  asylum,  who  shall  inter- 
view the  alien  to  determine  whether  presen- 
tation of  the  document  was  pursuant  to  di- 
rect departure  from— 

•■(i)  a  country  in  which  the  alien  has  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution:  or 

"(ii)  which  there  is  a  significant  danger 
that  the  alien  would  be  returned  to  a  coun- 
try in  which  the  alien  would  have  a  credible 
fear  of  persecution. 

•'(B)  If  the  immigration  officer  determines 
that  the  alien  does  not  have  a  credible  fear 
of  persecution  in  the  country  from  which  the 
alien  was  last  present  before  attempting 
entry  into  the  United  States,  and  that  there 
is  no  significant  danger  that  the  alien  would 
be  returned  from  such  country  to  a  country 
in  which  the  alien  would  have  a  credible  fear 
of  persecution,  the  alien  may  be  specially  ex- 
cluded and  deported  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 235(6).  The  alien  may  not  appeal  such 
determination. 

■■(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
•credible  fear  of  persecution'  means— 

"(A)  it  is  more  probable  than  not  that  the 
statements  made  by  the  alien  in  support  of 
his  or  her  claim  are  true;  and 

"(B)  there  is  a  significant  possibility,  in 
light  of  such  statements  and  of  such  other 
facts  as  are  known  to  the  officer  about  coun- 
try conditions,  that  the  alien  could  establish 
eligibility  as  a  refugee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(a)(42)(A).". 

(2)  Section  212(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182(0)  is  amended 
in  the  third  sentence  by  inserting  before  the 
period  "or  to  any  alien  who  is  excludable 
pursuant  to  section  212(a)(6)(C)(iii)". 

(3)  Section  235  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1225)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  any  alien, 
who  has  not  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  and  who  is  excludable  under  section 
212(a)(6)(C)(iii).  is  ineligible  for  withholding 
of  deportation  pursuant  to  section  243<h). 
and  may  not  apply  for  withholding  of  depor- 
tation or  for  any  other  relief  under  this  Act, 
except  as  provided  in  section  208(e)  with  re- 
spect to  asylum. 

"(2)  An  alien  under  paragraph  (1)  who  has 
been  found  ineligible  to  apply  for  asylum 
under  section  206(e)  may  be  returned  only— 

"(A)  to  a  country  in  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  an  immigration  officer  specially 
trained  to  conduct  interviews  and  to  make 
determinations  bearing  on  eligibility  for 
asylum,  the  alien  has  no  credible  fear  of  per- 
secution upon  return:  and 

"(B)  to  a  country  from  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  such  officer,  there  is  no  significant 
danger  that  the  alien  would  be  returned  to  a 
country  in  which  the  alien  would  have  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution.". 

(4)  Section  237(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1227(a))  is  amend- 
ed— 


(A)  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  out  ••Deportation"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  section  235(d)(2), 
deportation";  and 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  by 
striking  out  "If  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Subject  to  section  235(d)(2).  if". 

SEC. OS.  SPECIAL  PORT  OF  ENTRY  EXCLUSION 

FOR  ADMISSIONS  FRALD. 

Section  235  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1225)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion   02(b)(3)  of  this  title)  is  amended  by 

adding  after  subsection  (d)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  any  alien 
(including  an  alien  crewman)  who  may  ap- 
pear to  the  examining  immigration  officer  or 
to  the  special  inquiry  officer  during  the  ex- 
amination before  either  of  such  officers  to  be 
excludable  under  section  212(a)(6)(C)(iii)  may 
be  ordered  specially  excluded  and  deported 
by  the  Attorney  General,  either  by  a  special 
inquiry  officer  or  otherwise. 

"(2)(A)  An  alien  who  has  been  found  ineli- 
gible to  apply  for  asylum  under  section  208(e) 
may  be  returned  only— 

"(i)  to  a  country  in  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  an  immigration  officer  specially  trained 
to  conduct  interviews  and  to  make  deter- 
minations bearing  on  eligibility  for  asylum, 
the  alien  has  no  credible  fear  of  persecution 
upon  return:  and 

"(ii)  to  a  country  from  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  such  officer,  there  is  no  significant 
danger  that  the  alien  would  be  returned  to  a 
country  in  which  the  alien  would  have  a 
credible  fear  of  persecution. 

"(B)  Such  special  exclusion  order  is  not 
subject  to  administrative  appeal  and  shall 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  alien  has  been 
ordered  excluded  and  deported  pursuant  to 
section  236.  except  that  judicial  review  of 
such  an  order  shall  not  be  available  under 
section  106  or.  except  by  habeas  corpus  as 
herein  provided,  under  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

"(C)  Nothing  in   this  subsection   may   be 
construed  as  requiring  an  inquiry  before  a 
special  inquiry  officer  in  the  case  of  an  alien 
crewman.". 
SEC. 04.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

Section  235  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1225)  (as  amended  by  sec- 
tion   03  of  this  title)  is  amended  by  adding 

after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(f)  ALIENS  Excludable  for  admissions 
Fraud.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  review,  except  by  petition  for  habeas  cor- 
pus, any  determination  made  with  respect  to 
an  alien  found  excludable  for  admissions 
fraud  pursuant  to  section  212(a)(6)(C)(ili).  In 
any  such  case,  review  by  habeas  corpus  shall 
be  limited  to  examination  of  whether  the  pe- 
titioner (1)  is  an  alien,  and  (2)  was  ordered 
specially  excluded  from  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  sections  212(a)(6)(C)(iii)  and 
235(e). 

"(g)  LVTERVIEWS  AND  SPECIAL  EXCLUSION.— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  court  shall  have  jurisdiction— 

"(A)  to  review  the  procedures  established 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  the  determina- 
tion of  admissions  fraud  pursuant  to  section 
212(a)(6)(C)(iii);  or 

"(B)  to  enter  declaratory  or  injunctive  re- 
lief with  respect  to  the  implementation  of 
subsection  (d)  or  (e). 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  suit 
or  claim,  no  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
(except  by  habeas  corpus  petition  as  provided 
in  subsection  (f))  to  consider  the  validity  of 
any  adjudication  or  determination  of  special 


exclusion  or  to  provide  declaratory  or  in- 
junctive relief  with  respect  to  the  special  ex- 
clusion of  any  alien. 

"(h)  Collateral  Enforcement  Proceed- 
ings.—In  any  action  brought  for  the  assess- 
ment of  penalties  for  improper  entry  or  re- 
entry of  an  alien  under  sections  275  and  276. 
no  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear 
claims  collaterally  attacking  the  validity  of 
orders  of  exclusion,  special  exclusion,  or  de- 
portation entered  under  sections  235.  236.  and 
242.". 

SEC. OS.  ENHANCED  PENALTIES  FOR  CERTAIN 

AUEN  SMUGCUNG. 

Section  274(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1324(a)(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "five  years"  and  Inserting 
"ten  years":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (1)  ".  except  that  in  any  case  in 
which  a  person  causes  serious  bodily  injury 
to.  or  places  in  jeopardy  the  life  of.  any  alien 
involved  in  the  offense,  such  person  shall  be 
fined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  20  years  for  each  alien  with 
respect  to  whom  any  violation  of  this  para- 
graph occurs,  or  both.". 

SEC. 08.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Notwithstanding  section  13  of  this  Act. 
this  title  and  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  such  amendments  shall 
apply  to  aliens  who  arrive  in  or  seek  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


scribed  in  section  8(e)(2)(AKii)(II).  voting  at 
the  other  locations  described  in  section 
8(e)(2)(A)  need  not  be  provided  as  options. 


On  page  3.  line  23.  strike  the  amount  and 
insert  $114,000,000,000. 


SIMPSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  175 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SIMPSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  460),  supra,  as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 
SEC.    .  FORMS  WITH  INCOME  TAX  INFORMATION. 

Each  State  which  requires  the  filing  of  a 
State  income  tax  return  shall  develop  and 
implement  procedures  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  permitting  voter  reg- 
istration by  mail  by  either— 

(1)  including  such  mail  voter  registration 
application  materials  with  the  State  income 
tax  forms  which  are  mailed  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided to  each  State  taxpayer,  or 

(2)  providing  on  such  State  income  tax 
form  a  method  for  such  taxpayer  to  request 
the  State  to  provide  such  taxpayer  with  the 
mail  registration  materials. 


FORD  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  176 
AND  177 

Mr.  FORD  proposed  two  amendments 
to  the  bill  (S.  460),  supra,  as  follows: 
A.mendment  No.  176 

In  section  7(a)(2).  strike  the  word  "shall" 
and  insert  the  word  "may". 

Amendment  No.  177 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Any  provision  of  this  Act  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  if  State  law  permits  the 
registrant  to  vote  in  the  current  election 
upon  oral  or  written  affirmation  by  the  reg- 
istrant of  the  new  address,  at  the  polling 
place  described  in  section  8(e)(2)(A)(i).  or  at 
a  central  location  as  described  in  section 
8(e)(2)(A)(ii)(I).    or   at   a    polling   place    de- 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  TO  EN- 
SURE A  STRONG  COMPETITIVE 
AIRLINE  INDUSTRY 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  178 
Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
EXON,  Mr.  DOLE,  and  Mr.  McCain)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
366),  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Safety,  Capacity,  Noise  Improvement 
and  Intermodal  Surface  Transportation 
Act  of  1992  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Commission 
to  Ensure  a  Strong  and  Competitive 
Airline  Industry,  as  follows: 

Strike  subsection  (a)  of  section  1  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

(a)  Appointment  of  Members —Paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  204  of  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Safety.  Capacity.  Noise  Im- 
provement, and  Intermodal  Transportation 
Act  of  1992  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1371  note)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  APPOINTMENT.— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  15  voting  members  and  11 
nonvoting  members  as  follows: 

"(A)  5  voting  members  and  1  nonvoting 
member  appointed  by  the  President. 

"(B)  3  voting  members  and  3  nonvoting 
members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(C)  2  voting  members  and  2  nonvoting 
members  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(D)  3  voting  members  and  3  nonvoting 
members  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

"(E)  2  voting  members  and  2  nonvoting 
members  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate.". 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  179 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCain)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  366),  supra,  as  follows: 

Strike  subsection  (g)  of  section  1  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

(g)  Report— Subsection  (1)  of  such  section 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (e)(2)  of  this 
section)  is  amended  by  striking  "6  months  " 
and  inserting  "30  days". 


OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


SASSER  AMENDMENT  NO.  180 
Mr.  SASSER  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18),  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  fis- 
cal years  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997  and  1998, 
as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  19.  strike  the  amount  and 
insert  $90,200,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  20.  strike  the  amount  and 
insert  $98,800,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  21.  strike  the  amount  and 
insert  $104,200,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  22.  strike  the  amount  and 
insert  $109,100,000,000. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARING 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 
resources 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Renewable  Energy,  En- 
ergy Efficiency  and  Competitiveness  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  opportunities  and 
barriers  to  commercialization  of  re- 
newable energy  and  energy  efficiency 
technologies. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day, April  1,  1993.  at  2  p.m.  in  room  SD- 
366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. First  and  C  Streets.  NE,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC.  20510,  Atten- 
tion: Patricia  Temple. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Leslie  Black  Cordes  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  202/224-9607. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  447,  legislation 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  Fed- 
eral policies  with  respect  to  those  ter- 
ritories under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  30,  1993,  at  2:30  p.m.,  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  First  and  C  Streets.  NE, 
Washington,  DC. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  available 
for  the  hearing,  witnesses  may  testify 
by  invitation  only.  However,  those 
wishing  to  submit  written  testimony 
for  the  printed  hearing  record  should 
send  their  comments  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC.  20510,  Atten- 
tion: Patricia  Temple. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Allen  Stayman  of  the  committee 
staff  at  (202)  224-7865. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commu- 
nications Subcommittee  of  the   Com- 


mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
march  17,  1993.  at  10  a.m.  on  S.  335— 
Emerging  Telecommunications  Tech- 
nologies Act  of  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  March  17,  1993,  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  "antistalking 
proposals." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  Wednesday. 
March  17,  1993.  at  10  a.m.  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration Thrift  Depositor  Protection 
Oversight  Board's  semiannual  report  to 
Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Wednesday.  March  17  at  3  p.m. 
to  receive  a  closed  briefing  on  United 
States  policy  in  Bosnia-Hercesovina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  35— RAPE  OF 
WOMEN  IN  BOSNIA 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  22.  1992.  I.  along  with  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  14  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate introduced  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  systematic  rape  of  women  in 
Bosnia  and  calling  for  perpetrators  of 
rape  to  be  prosecuted  in  an  inter- 
national war  crimes  tribunal. 

This  resolution  (S.  Res.  36)  currently 
has  40  cosponsors  and  has  been  referred 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. It  has  also  been  endorsed  by  a 
wide  range  of  religious,  womens,  and 
human  rights  organizations.  I  ask  that 
copies  of  letters  endorsing  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  organizations  which  they 
represent  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  systematic  rape  of 
women  in  Bosnia  is  a  war  crime  and  a 
crime  against  humanity.  The  perpetra- 
tors of  these  crimes  should  be  pros- 
ecuted in  an  international  war  crimes 
tribunal.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  take  ac- 
tion  on   this   measure  without  delay. 
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The  U.S.  Senate  should  be  squarely  on 
record  against  these  heinous  crimes. 

The  letters  follow: 

February  22.  1993. 
Hon.  Frank  L.autenberg. 
U.S.    Senate.    Hart    Senate    Office    Building. 
Washington.  DC 

Deak  Senator  Lautenberg:  We  write  to 
convey  our  strong  support  for  S.  35.  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  sys- 
tematic rape  in  the  conflict  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

The  undersigned  organizations  represent 
diverse  constituencies.  But  we  are  united  in 
our  horror  at  the  reports  of  systenrjatic  rape 
and  forced  impregnation  of  women  and  girls 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  we  call  in  a 
single  voice  for  immediate  action  to  pros- 
ecute those  responsible  for  these  crimes 
against  humanity. 

S.  Res.  35  addresses  the  horrible  reality  of 
rape  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  the  con- 
sequences it  forces  upon  its  victims.  The  res- 
olution provides  guidance  for  U.S.  policy  to 
respond  to  this  crime  against  humanity.  In 
addition,  it  reinforces  positive  policy  state- 
ments on  this  issue  by  the  European  powers 
and  provides  a  model  for  international  ac- 
tion against  those  responsible  for  these 
atrocities. 

We  commend  you  for  your  leadership  on 
this  issue,  and  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in 
whatever  way  we  can. 
Sincerely. 
Henry     Siegman.     Executive     Director, 
American  Jewish  Congress;  Robert  K. 
Lifton.    President.    American    Jewish 
Congress:  Ann   F.   Lewis.  Chair.  Com- 
mission on  Women's  Equality.  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress. 

On  behalf  of: 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Muslim  Council. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

American  Refugee  Committee. 

American  Task  Force  on  Bosnia. 

Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  Brith. 

Amercian  Assembly  of  America. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women. 

Catholics  for  a  Free  Choice. 

Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Coalition  on  Abuse  and  Neglect  of  Latino 
Children. 

Ethiopian  Development  Community  Coun- 
cil. 

Federation  of  Reconstructionist  Congrega- 
tions and  Havurot. 

Fund  for  a  Feminist  Majority. 

Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America. 

InternationI  League  for  Human  Rights. 

International  Rescue  Committee. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Serv- 
ice. 

Lutheran  Office  for  Governmental  Affairs. 

Mary  House. 

Naamat  USA. 

National  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Vio- 
lence. 

National  Council  of  Churches.  Washington 
Office. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs.USA. 

NETWORK:  A  National  Catholic  Social 
Justice  Lobby. 

The  Rabbinical  Assembly. 

Rabbinical  Council  of  America. 

Reconstructionist  Rabbinical  Association. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Tolstoy  Foundation.  Inc. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish  Congregations  of 
America. 


Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Committee. 

United  Church  of  Christ — Office  for  Church 
in  Society. 

United  Church  of  Christ^Board  for  World 
Ministries. 

United  Synagogue  of  Conservative  Juda- 
ism. 

Women  of  Reform  Judaism.  National  Fed- 
eration of  Temple  Sisterhoods. 

Women's  American  ORT. 

Women's  Commission  for  Refugee  Women 
and  Children. 

Women's  League  for  Conservation  Juda- 
ism. 

World  Relief. 

AD  Hoc  Women's  Coalition 
AGAINST  War  Crimes  in  the 
Former  Yugoslavia, 

February  17.  1993. 
Hon.  Frank  Lautenberg. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  We  are  mem- 
bers of  a  rapidly  growing  coalition  formed  in 
response  to  reports  of  war  crimes  against 
women  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  We  are 
writing  to  commend  you  for  introducing 
Senate  Resolution  35. 

The  Resolution  recognizes  that  rape  and 
forced  pregnancy  are  both  "crimes  against 
humanity"  and  "war  crimes"  regardless  of 
the  ethnicity  of  religion  of  the  perpetrator 
or  victim.  In  so  doing,  the  Resolution  em- 
phatically and  eloquently  expresses  the  view 
of  the  United  States  Senate  that  abuse  of 
women's  bodies  as  a  tactic  of  war— whether 
for  purposes  of  traumatization.  sexual  grati- 
fication, or  forced  incubation  of  a  selected 
ethnicity— is  a  grievous  violation  of  inter- 
national law  and  should  promptly  be  pros- 
ecuted and  redressed  in  an  appropriate  tribu- 
nal. 

As  such,  we  strongly  support  the  Resolu- 
tion and  urge  that  hearings  be  held  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  rape 
and  forced  pregnancies  as  war  crimes  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia  at  the  earliest  juncture. 
Sincerely, 

Members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Women's  Coalition 
Against  War  Crimes  in  the  Former  Yugo- 
slavia: 

Rachael  Pine,  the  Center  for  Reproductive 
Law  St  Policy.  120  Wall  Street.  New  York.  NY 
10005. 

Charlotte  Bunch,  the  Center  for  Women's 
Global  Leadership.  27  Clifton  Avenue.  New 
Brunswick.  NJ  08903. 

Rhonda  Copelon.  Cuny  Law  School,  Inter- 
national Women's  Human  Rights  Clinic.  65- 
21  Main  Street.  Flushing,  NY  11367. 

Marie  Wilson,  Ms.  Foundation  for  Women. 
HI  Fifth  Avenue.  6-S.  New  York.  NY  10010. 

Meredith  Tax.  International  Pen  Women 
Writer's  Committee.  532  W  Uth  Street,  «75. 
New  York.  NY  10025 

Laura  Flanders.  Fairness  and  Accuracy  in 
Reporting.  130  W  25th  Street.  New  York.  NY 
10001. 

Felice  Gaer.  International  League  for 
Human  Rights.  485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
NY  10017. 

Clelia  Steele.  The  Women's  Commission  on 
Women  Refugees.  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee. 360  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York. 
NY  10016. 

Jennifer  Green.  Human  Rights  Program. 
Harvard  Law  School.  Cambridge.  MA  02138. 

Phyllis  Krieger.  New  Directions  for 
Women.  108  W  Palisade  Ave,  Englewood,  NJ 
07631. 

Vivian  Stromberg.  MADRE.  121  W  27th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10001. 

Ali  Miller.  International  Human  Rights 
Law  Group.  1601  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.  Suite 
700.  Washington.  DC  20009. 


Kathryn  Turnipseed.  Women's  Action  Coa- 
lition. 206  Bloomfield  Street.  Hoboken.  NJ 
07030. 

Jessica  Neuwirth.  Equality  Now.  226  West 
58th  Street,  ni.  New  York.  NY  10019. 

Beth  Stephens,  Center  for  Constitutional 
Rights,  666  Broadway,  New  York.  NY  10012. 

Nanette  Funk.  The  Network  of  East-West 
Women.  100  West  12th  Street.  New  York.  NY 
lOOU. 

Kristine  Jenkins.  Sane/Freeze  Inter- 
national, 777  UN  Plaza,  New  York.  10017. 

Berta  Esperanza  Hernandez,  St.  John's 
University  School  of  Law,  Jamaica.  NY' 
11439. 

Shulamith  Koenig,  Organizing  Committee 
of  the  Decade  of  Human  Rights  Education. 
526  W  111th  Street.  Ste  3B.  New  York.  NY 
10025. 

Marie  Edesess.  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  Rape 
Crisis  Program,  c  o  Brooklyn  Legal  Services. 
105  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  NY  11201. 

Lorna  Scott  Porter,  Princeton  Friends 
School,  142  W  26th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10001. 

Mary  Haney.  Women  in  Development.  4353 
Verplanck  Place.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20016. 

Vicky  Hansen,  GATHER  (Global  Action  to 
End  Rape).  Philadelphia,  PA.  (215)  241-7170. 

Dorie  Wilsnack.  War  Resister's  League.  339 
Lafayette  Street.  New  York.  NY'  10012 

Vondora  Wilson-Corzen.  The  Lesbian  and 
Gay  People  of  Color  Steering  Committee,  c/ 
o  Colorlife  Magazine,  2840  Broadway,  Box  387. 
New  York.  10025. 

National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA. 

,Veii'  York.  NY.  February  3.  1993. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  446 
Dirksen  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  The  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  en- 
dorses the  efforts  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  address  the  use  of 
massive  rape  of  women,  children  and  men  in 
the  war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  We  urge 
the  Committee  to  pass  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Lautenberg  on 
January  26.  and  seek  early  passage  by  the 
Senate. 

Many  members  of  the  thirty-two  Orthodox 
and  Protestant  communions  of  the  National 
Council  have  direct  ties  to  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  human  rights  abuses,  including  rape, 
in  the  conflict.  We  support  the  action  of  the 
Senate  to  condemn  rape  as  a  crime  against 
humanity  and  the  call  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  create  an  international  tribunal  to 
prosecute  crimes  committed  during  the  war 
there.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  approve  the 
Resolution  regardless  of  any  other  action  by 
the  Congress  or  the  Administration. 

I  am  attaching  a  statement  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  grave  public  policy  issues 
confronting  the  church  and  our  nation  aris- 
ing from  the  conflict  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia. We  encourage  churches  to  strengthen 
ministries  of  care  for  all  victims  of  rape  and 
other  human  rights  violations.  We  urge  the 
U.S.  Government  to  avoid  any  unilateral  ac- 
tion but  rather  to  support  the  U.N.  oper- 
ations and  press  all  parties  to  seek  an  imme- 
diate cease  fire  and  work  for  a  negotiated 
settlement.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  receive 
any  reactions  you  might  have  to  our  state- 
ment. 

Let  us  all  work  and  pray  for  peace  with 
justice  in  that  troubled  region.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  stop  the  horrible  events  occurring  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Respectfully. 
(The  Rev.  Dr.)  Joan  B.  Campbell. 

General  Secretary  .• 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GLENDALE 
•  Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  town  of 
Glendale,  a  small  community  located  7 
miles  south  of  Elizabethtown  in  the 
rolling  hills  of  Hardin  County  in  west- 
ern Kentucky. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Glendale  was  a 
disappearing  village,  lost  in  the  shuffle 
of  prosperity  and  growth.  Stores  were 
closing  and  people  were  moving  to  the 
nearby  city.  The  only  regular  traffic  in 
Glendale  was  the  trains  which  fre- 
quently passed  through  the  center  of 
town. 

This  changed  in  1975,  when  a  Glen- 
dale resident  with  a  little  ingenuity 
and  love  for  cooking  decided  to  trans- 
form a  portion  of  her  husband's  hard- 
ware store  into  a  restaurant.  The  open- 
ing of  the  restaurant,  which  is  known 
as  The  Whistle  Stop  because  it  is  only 
yards  from  the  railroad  tracks,  began 
Glendale's  transformation  to  a  thriving 
community. 

Today,  patrons  of  The  Whistle  Stop 
must  wait  up  to  2  hours  for  a  table. 
However,  most  guests  don't  mind.  Visi- 
tors are  invited  to  stroll  down  Glen- 
dale's refurbished  Main  Street  and 
enjoy  the  big  shade  trees  and  frame 
houses  with  wrap-around  porches.  They 
can  also  stop  and  admire  the  numerous 
antique  and  craft  shops,  or  pay  a  visit 
to  the  general  store,  which  sells  bolo- 
gna and  onion  sandwiches  and  keeps 
monthly  accounts  for  Glendale  resi- 
dents. 

I  honor  the  people  of  Glendale  for 
their  perseverance.  Glendale  has  with- 
stood a  strong  test  and  has  emerged  as 
a  residential  and  commercial  hub. 

I  ask  that  an  accompanying  story 
from  Louisville's  Courier-Journal  be 
submitted  for  today's  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Feb. 

22.  1993] 

Glendale 

(By  Beverly  Bartlett) 

Twenty  years  ago.  Glendale  was  just  one  of 
those  dying  towns,  a  liny  out-of-the  way 
place  disappearing  in  this  convenient  world 
of  economies  of  scale. 

Its  r-tores  were  closing.  Its  people  were 
driving  the  seven  miles  to  Elizabethtown  to 
work  and  shop.  It  was  like  a  dying  old 
woman,  pulling  her  covers  up  around  her 
head  and  saying  goodbye  to  an  era. 

But  Glendale's  flirtation  with  death— 
which  started  with  a  1923  bank  closing- 
ended  in  the  spring  of  1975.  not  because  of  a 
new  industry  or  a  new  highway  and  not  be- 
cause of  some  Chamber  of  Commerce  plan  or 
a  mineral  discovery.  The  fortunes  of  Glen- 
dale turned  on  the  simple  idea  of  Idell  Sego. 
a  woman  who  loved  to  cook  and  who  thought 
maybe  a  small  section  of  her  husband's  hard- 
ware store  could  be  turned  into  a  restaurant. 

The  transformation  of  Glendale  had  begun, 
though  no  one  realized  it  at  the  time.  Sego 
thought  the  noisy  trains  that  sweep  through 
the  town  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  res- 
taurant she  decided  to  call  The  Whistle  Stop. 

And  Mike  Bell,  the  pastor  at  Glendale 
Christian  Church,  remembers  hearing  the  en- 
deavor denounced  with  a  single  sentence 
from  one  man: 


"Nobody  in  this  town  will  eat  in  a  res- 
taurant " 

Marvin  Swartz.  who  grew  up  near  Glen- 
dale, says  he  was  a  little  more  generous, 
thinking  maybe  she  could  sell  bean  soup  to 
farmei-s  who  came  into  town  at  noon. 

But  now,  Swartz  operates  a  family-owned 
antiques  store  that  caters  partially  to  people 
who  are  waiting  to  be  seated  at  the  res- 
taurant, which  seats  160  and  has  overtaken 
the  hardware  store.  He  calls  the  opening  of 
The  Whistle  Stop  "the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  this  town." 

It  is  an  almost  incomprehensible  success 
story.  Through  the  years,  the  restaurant  has 
done  almost  no  advertising.  It  is  a  relatively 
inconvenient  2'*j  miles  from  Interstate  65  and 
there  is  no  sign  to  point  the  way  to  travel- 
ers. But  it's  mostly  travelers  who  keep  the 
place  going,  people  who  have  driven  from 
Loui.sville  or  Fort  Knox  or  Bowling  Green 
and  who  want  to  watch  trains  go  by  and  eat 
some  'home  cooking.  " 

Its  effects  on  the  community  have  been 
historic.  Craft  shops  and  antiques  stores 
have  sprung  up  all  over  town  as  customers 
whiled  away  two-hour  waits  for  weekend  din- 
ner tables.  With  competition,  the  weekend 
waits  are  shorter,  but  the  shops  seem  pre- 
pared to  stay.  Vacant  commercial  structures 
are  so  scarce  that  the  crunch  has  prompted 
an  emotional  zoning  war.  Parking  and  traffic 
have  become  a  problem  as  the  tree-lined 
Main  Street  becomes  carlined.  Residents 
have  taken  a  renewed  pride  in  their  yards 
and  their  homes.  "When  The  Whistle  Stop 
opened  up.  that  changed  things."  said  Sonny 
Hattield.  who  owns  a  competing  restaurant 
and  plans  to  open  a  toy  museum.  "Suddenly 
we  were  important  then." 

Glendale's  importance  lies,  somehow,  in  its 
unimportance.  There  is  a  sense  about  the 
place  that  there  is  nothing  urgent  to  be 
done,  nothing  worth  worrying  about  or  get- 
ting in  a  hurry  over.  The  general  store  still 
sells  "Dukes  of  Hazzard"  jigsaw  puzzles,  as 
well  as  onion  and  bologna  sandwiches  and 
bib  overalls. 

"They  say.  You  know,  this  even  smells  like 
a  country  store.'"  said  Houston  Hardy, 
whose  family  has  owned  the  store  since  1952. 

And  it  is  not  some  tourist  put-on.  Local 
farm  families  still  tell  Hardy  to  put  their 
purchases  on  their  account. 

John  Hewlett,  a  farmer  who  raised  nine 
children,  is  among  them.  His  monthly  bill 
has  sometimes  averaged  $500,  he  says.  And 
every  time  he  pays  it  off.  as  he  did  two 
weeks  ago  while  purchasing  some  pinto 
beans  and  saltine  crackers,  he  helps  himself 
to  a  free  bottle  of  Coke. 

Couldn't  be  cheaper.  Hardy  points  out.  un- 
less Howlett  started  taking  them  two  at  a 
time. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  drawbacks,  not 
the  least  of  which  being  that  the  restaurant, 
a  gathering  place  for  out-of-towners,  re- 
placed the  hardware  store,  a  gathering  place 
for  locals. 

"We  need  a  place  to  loaf  in  Glendale 
again."  said  Leon  Howlett.  who  works  at  the 
general  store,  the  remaining  hot  spot  for 
gossip  now  that  the  hardware  store  has  gone. 

Hardy  says  he  considered  opening  up  a  va- 
cant room  as  a  place  for  locals  to  gather  and 
drink  coffee.  But  maybe  he  won't.  He  rou- 
tinely gets  inquiries  from  people  interested 
in  renting  that  room  and  opening  a  shop. 

That  crunch  for  commercial  space  has 
sparked  the  most  divisive  issue  in  recent 
Glendale  history  as  the  community  has  split 
over  commercial  enterprises  opening  in  what 
were  once  residential  houses.  The  issue  has 
been  hotly  debated  in  Hardin  County  Plan- 


ning and  Development  Commission  meetings 
and  has  created  a  factionalism  that  is  new  to 
Glendale. 

It  came  to  a  head  two  years  ago.  when 
Main  Street  resident  Pat  Puckett  tried  to 
get  approval  to  open  a  gift  shop  in  her  ga- 
rage. The  request  failed,  but  the  issue  has 
come  up  often  enough  that  the  county's 
planning  administrator.  Tim  Asher.  says 
that  a  revamping  of  the  county's  planning 
laws  will  seek  a  way  to  address  the  specific 
problems  of  Glendale— flattering  attention 
for  a  tiny  community  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  fastest  growing  counties  in 
the  state. 

Meanwhile,  residents  are  generally,  genu- 
inely giddy  about  their  town. 

"I  can't  explain  why  you  love  a  place." 
said  Hatfield.  "It's  hard  to  put  in  words.  It's 
kind  of  a  romance.  I  guess.  " 

And  in  the  romance  of  Glendale,  visitors 
flirt  back.  Listen  to  the  note  left  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Petticoat  Junction  Bed  and 
Breakfast. 

"No  place  has  the  right  to  be  this  nice.  . 
Why  can't  you  be  mean  to  us  like  everyone 
else." 

Glendale's  streets  are  lined  with  shady 
trees  and  frame  houses  that  boast  wrap- 
around porches.  The  streets  are  lighted  by  28 
lamps,  a  project  of  the  Glendale  Lions  Club— 
the  closest  thing  to  a  city  government  that 
the  unincorporated  community  has.  The  club 
collects  a  voluntary  $15  annual  fee  from  resi- 
dents. 

Life  is  slow  and  easy.  When  the  air  is  crisp 
and  daylight  lingers,  the  wait  for  dinner 
seems  reasonable.  And  once  started,  dinner 
can  be  interrupted  at  the  sound  of  a  train 
whistle.  Children  in  the  restaurant  clap  with 
glee  at  the  sound.  And  even  grownups  "get 
up  and  run  to  the  doors  and  windows  when- 
ever the  train  comes  by,"  said  Sego.  sound- 
ing still  a  little  amazed  after  all  these  years. 

In  this  age  of  airplanes  and  interstates. 
Glendale  is  reminded  of  the  romantic  attrac- 
tion of  trains. 

•Trains  are  what  we've  got."  said  Hatfield. 
"This  is  a  train  lovers'  paradise." 

And  Hatfield  considers  himself  among 
them.  "I  always  loved  trains.  You  know  peo- 
ple are  bird  watchers.  I'm  a  train  watcher." 

Trains  come  by  at  an  irregular,  but  fre- 
quent rate.  The  whistle  blares  and  the  train 
whizzes  by.  briefly  separating  The  Whistle 
Stop  from  its  two-year-old  competitor  across 
the  tracks.  Depot  Restaurant. 

Trains  first  came  to  Glendale  in  1859  and  it 
was  a  train  engineer,  legend  has  it,  who 
named  the  community.  It  had  previously 
been  known  as  Walker's  Station,  after  a  man 
who  established  a  store  there.  But  the  engi- 
neer said  the  community  reminded  him  of 
his  hometown  in  Ohio. 

Glendale  became  a  bustling  place.  The 
train  stopped  twice  a  day.  and  a  church  had 
to  build  a  fence  around  its  cemetery  to 
thwart  wandering  pigs  being  driven  to  the 
depot.  At  various  points,  the  town  has  boast- 
ed a  movie  theater,  a  pool  hall  and  several 
competing  general  stores  and  hardware 
stores. 

But  Glendale's  heyday  ended  in  1923  when 
the  bank  president  embezzled  the  bank's 
money.  It  was  as  though  the  Great  Depres- 
sion came  early  to  Glendale.  Bell,  the  unoffi- 
cial local  historian,  says  the  closing  dev- 
astated the  town  beyond  the  money  lost  by 
residents  and  businesses.  It  shattered  their 
confidence  and  their  pride  in  the  town.  The 
community  didn't  recover  until  the  opening 
of  The  Whistle  Stop,  he  said. 

Of  course.  The  Whistle  Stop  and  the  visi- 
tors can't  really  bring  back  a  lost  era.  It  is 
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hard  to  imagine  that  Glendale  could  ever 
aKain  support  a  shoe  repair  service  or  a  full- 
fledged  grocery  store.  (Hardy  give  up  trying 
to  carry  fresh  meat  and  has  remade  the  store 
himself  into  more  of  a  convenience  store,  al- 
though some  people  still  buy  shoes  and  over- 
alls there.)  Supermarkets  and  discount 
stores  and  a  mall  are  in  Elizabethtown.  just 
a  10-minute  drive  away  for  these  people. 

But  the  spirit  of  small-town  America 
reigns.  Just  ask  Bell,  who  was  honored  as  the 
grand  marshal  of  the  annual  October  ■'Cross- 
ing Festival  "  one  year  and  was  overwhelmecf 
by  the  signs  that  greeted  him  as  he  rode  the 
parade.  -We  Love  Mike  Bell.  "  they  read. 

He  was  happy  and  honored  and  humbled  by 
the  parade— until  he  got  to  the  end.  A  fellow 
Lions  Club  member  hurried  up  to  him  and 
said: 

"Hey.  we're  out  of  toilet  paper.  Can  you 
put  some  toilet  paper  in  the  portapotties?" 

Population:  Glendale  is  unincorporated  so 
its  size  depends  largely  on  where  you  want  to 
draw  the  boundaries.  More  than  500  homes  or 
businesses  have  Glendale  addresses  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Per  capita  income:  (1990)  Hardin  County: 
$13,459.  or  $1,506  below  the  state  average. 

Jobs  (Hardin  County.  1989):  Manufacturing. 
4.761;  wholesale/retail.  7.423:  services.  4.115: 
state/local  government.  4.130;  contract  con- 
struction. 1.283 

Big  employers:  The  Whistle  Stop.  60;  The 
Depot.  35:  East  Hardin  Middle  School.  78: 
Glendale  .\utoTruck  Plaza.  50.  Glen  Dale 
Inc..  children's  home.  35. 

Transportation:  Glendale  lies  between  the 
Western  Kentucky  Parkway  and  Interstate 
65.  The  heart  of  town  lies  near  Ky.  222's 
intersection  with  the  CSX  railroad  tracks. 
There  is  a  Glendale  exit  off  1-65.  complete 
with  a  truck  stop  and  motel. 

Media:  Glendale  has  no  local  news  outlets, 
but  The  (Elizabethtown)  News- Enterprise  is 
widely  circulated  there  and  the  news  staff 
covers  Glendale.  which  is  just  seven  miles 
from  Elizabethtown.  It  also  gets  all  the  Eliz- 
abethtown radio  stations. 

Education:  Glendale  youngsters  are  served 
by  Hardin  County  Public  Schools,  one  of 
which  is  located  near  the  heart  of  Glendale. 
About  881  students  attend  grades  six-nine  at 
East  Hardin  Middle  School. 

Topography:  Glendale  is  surrounded  by  a 
gently  rolling  landscape  that  locals  say  is 
prime  farmland. 

FAMOUS  FACTS  AND  FICJURES 

Idell  Sego.  who  sparked  Glendale's  rebirth 
by  opening  The  Whistle  Stop  restaurant,  said 
that  if  she  had  truly  foreseen  the  res- 
taurant's future— the  friends  and  the  famous 
that  she  would  cook  for— "it  would  have 
scared  me  to  death."  Ultimately,  Sego  and 
the  rest  of  Glendale  took  all  the  change  in 
stride.  Col.  Harland  Sanders,  who  made  a  for- 
tune through  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken,  be- 
came comfortable  enough  to  poke  around  in 
the  kitchen  and  stir  the  com  bread  mixture. 
Once,  he  asked  Sego  what  made  the  com 
bread  so  good. 

"I  just  said  some  secret  herbs  and  species," 
she  says.  "So  he  didn't  ask  anymore."  Across 
the  street  at  Hardy's  general  store.  Houston 
Hardy  regrets  not  saving  the  credit  card  slip 
that  Sanders  signed  while  buying  gas.  Sev- 
eral years  ago.  while  filming  the  movie 
"Stripes  "  at  Fort  Knox.  Bill  Murray  ate  at 
The  Whistle  Stop,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
restaurant  staff  who  initially  thought  he  was 
suspect  because  he  paid  with  a  hundred-dol- 
lar bill. 

The  Glendale  Crossing  Festival,  which  be- 
came an  annual  event  in  1978  to  help  the 
Lions  Club  pay  for  an  eight-acre  community 


park,  started  so  small  that  the  club  had  to 
pay  some  craftspeople  to  open  booths.  Last 
year,  about  170  booths  lined  Main  Street, 
each  having  paid  the  Lions  Club  $25.  Traffic 
was.  for  a  while,  backed  up  all  the  way  to  the 
interstate.  And  local  estimates  put  the 
crowd  at  10.000  or  more. 

Glen  Dale  Inc..  a  children's  home  on  588 
acres  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Nolin 
River,  has  been  in  operation  outside  of  Glen- 
dale since  1915.  It  is  affiliated  with  Kentucky 
Baptist  Homes  for  Children  and  is  home  to  85 
children.  The  director.  Buckley  Carlin.  came 
to  the  home  himself  in  1949  as  a  13-year-old. 
He  says  he  was  a  delinquent  then,  but  Glen 
Dale  turned  his  life  around.* 


IN  HONOR  OF   SYLVIA   WATANABE. 

NOMINEE     FOR     THE     1993     PEN/ 

FAULKNER  AWARD 
•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  announce  that  former  Ha- 
waii resident.  Sylvia  Watanabe,  the 
daughter  of  Walter  Watanabe  of  Hono- 
lulu and  the  late  Betty  Muranaka 
Watanabe.  is  among  the  five  American 
authors  who  has  been  nominated  for 
the  prestigious  1993  PEN/Faulkner 
Award  for  Fiction. 

Although  born  on  the  island  of  Maui, 
Ms.  Watanabe  grew  up  in  Kailua.  a 
community  on  the  windward  side  of 
Oahu.  After  graduating  from  Kailua 
High  School,  she  attended  Reed  College 
in  Oregon  for  a  year  and  then  returned 
to  Honolulu  where  she  earned  her  bach- 
elor of  arts  from  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii. Ms.  Watanabe  subsequently  re- 
ceived a  masters  in  creative  writing 
from  the  State  University  in 
Binghampton,  NY  and  now  lives  in 
Grand  Rapids,  MI  with  her  husband, 
William  Osborn. 

One  reviewer  hails  Ms.  Watanabe's 
nominated  book.  "Talking  to  the 
Dead,"  as  'a  beautiful,  spare  evocation 
of  an  island  hamlet  caught  in  the  swirl 
of  its  Polynesian  heritage  and  modern 
America.  '  The  book,  a  series  of  10 
interrelated  stories  set  in  a  small  vil- 
lage on  Maui,  is  a  reflection  of  Ms. 
Watanabe's  multicultural  view.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  nominated  for  the  1993 
PEN/Faulkner  Award,  the  book's  title 
story  won  a  1991  O  Henry  Literary 
Award.  Ms.  Watanabe  is  also  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  PEN/Oakland  Josephine  Miller 
Fiction  Award  and  a  JACL  Literary 
Award. 

I  am  proud  of  Ms.  Watanabe  and  her 
contribution  to  Hawaii's  rich  literary 
heritage.  Although  she  no  longer  re- 
sides in  the  50th  State,  her  father,  Wal- 
ter does.  Most  importantly,  she  writes 
of  Hawaii  and  the  Island  of  Maui, 
where  her  father  grew  up  and  where  she 
was  bom. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  school 
teacher,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  actively  involved  with  the  joy  of 
learning.  In  these  changing  times,  we 
cannot  forget  that  one  of  the  most 
challenging  means  of  communications 
is  the  written  word.  Only  through  writ- 
ing can  the  wide  range  of  human  emo- 
tions be  fully  explored. 


I  commend  our  Nation's  writers,  and 
today,  obviously  focus  on  those  who 
write  fiction.  One  way  Congress  can  as- 
sist all  future  writers  is  to  support  S. 
70,  the  reauthorization  of  the  national 
writing  project  [NWP],  the  only  Fed- 
eral program  to  improve  student  writ- 
ing skills.  The  five  Americans  who 
were  nominated  today  for  the  1993 
PEN/Faulkner  Award  will  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  students  who  benefit 
from  the  NWP. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
other  nominees:  Robert  Olen  Butler, 
from  Louisiana;  Francisco  Goldman,  a 
New  Yorker;  Maureen  Howard,  another 
resident  of  New  York;  and  E.  Annie 
Proulx  of  Vermont. 

The  PEN/Faulkner  Award  for  Fiction 
was  established  in  1980  by  writers  to 
honor  their  peers.  Supported  by  grants, 
contributions,  special  events  and  bene- 
fit readings,  its  foundation  sponsors 
the  Writers  in  Schools  Projects,  in 
which  authors  participating  in  the 
reading  series  teach  their  work  in 
Washington,  DC,  public  high  schools. 
The  winner  will  be  announced  in  late 
April  and  all  five  writers  will  be  hon- 
ored at  a  ceremony  at  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library,  where  the  award 
is  located.* 


S.  15— REINVESTING  GOVERNMENT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  Senator  Roth  in  cospon- 
soring  S.  15,  the  Reinventing  Govern- 
ment Act.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Senator  Roth  for  his  hard  work  and 
leadership  on  this  issue,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  on  passing 
this  worthy  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  last  November,  the 
American  people  voted  for  change. 
They  voted  to  change  the  national 
leadership  and  many  of  their  represent- 
atives. The  desire  for  change  also  ex- 
tended to  the  structure  of  Government 
as  well.  Voters  throughout  the  Nation 
rejected  business  as  usual  and  elected 
candidates  who  cited  the  need  to  re- 
invent Government. 

The  call  for  reform  is  directed  at 
both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government.  Last  year,  I 
volunteered  to  serve  on  the  bipartisan 
House  and  Senate  task  force  which  is 
currently  considering  recommenda- 
tions to  reorganize  the  legislative 
branch.  The  desire  of  the  people  is 
clear  and  the  effort  to  reform  the  legis- 
lative branch  is  underway.  Now  is  also 
the  time  to  improve  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  Federal  Government  has  experi- 
enced enormous  growth  over  the  past 
decades.  However,  much  of  this  growth 
has  been  unplanned  and  created  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  designed  to  address  the 
crisis  of  the  day  with  little  thought  of 
national  priorities  and  less  regard  for 
coordination  with  other  agencies  or 
long-term  consequences.   A  prime  ex- 


ample of  the  problems  with  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  come  to  light  when  we  see 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  planning 
a  huge  farm  irrigation  project,  while 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  pay- 
ing farmers  not  to  produce.  Unfortu- 
nately, examples  such  as  these  are  too 
common  thanks  to  Congress'  willing- 
ness to  add  programs  and  its  reluc- 
tance to  end  them.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  be  redundant,  inefficient,  or 
wasteful.  Now  is  the  time  to  curb  the 
bureaucracy  before  its  insatiable  appe- 
tite devours  the  prosperity  of  future 
generations. 

Clearly,  a  comprehensive  streamlin- 
ing and  reorganization  effort  is  needed 
to  modernize  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
as  we  prepare  to  enter  the  21st  century. 
It  is  important  to  focus  this  refonn  ef- 
fort on  the  entire  Government  rather 
than  attempt  to  make  changes  to  de- 
partments or  programs  on  an  individ- 
ual basis.  Reform  proposals  should  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  national  needs 
and  priorities,  with  less  regard  for 
small  but  vocal  interest  groups  that 
have  kept  the  inefficiencies  alive  far 
too  long.  We  must  redefine  the  struc- 
ture and  sense  of  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  as  a  first  step  in  pro- 
moting streamlining  and  efficiency. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  has  the  speed  and  agility 
of  a  garden  slug.  It  plods  along  without 
seeming  to  know  where  it's  going  or 
when  it  will  get  there,  leaving  a  trail  of 
slime  in  its  wake.  As  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management, 
I  have  heard  testimony  from  scores  of 
Federal  employees  who  struggle  to 
manage  departments  and  agencies 
whose  fundamental  organizational  mis- 
sion and  structure  was  created  any- 
where from  the  1930's  to  the  1960's.  We 
all  know  that  industry  must  adjust  to 
changing  demands,  markets,  and  ad- 
vances in  technology.  Failure  to  adjust 
results  in  inefficient  and  ineffective  or- 
ganizations which,  for  private  sector 
firms,  often  results  in  bankruptcy. 
Surely  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  AT&T 
would  not  be  in  existence  today  had 
they  not  adjusted  to  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  over  the  last  30  to  50 
years. 

Because  Federal  departments  are  not 
threatened  with  termination  or  bank- 
ruptcy, they  are  not  forced  to  respond 
to  the  changing  environment.  A  con- 
sequence of  this  inaction  is  inefficient 
and  costly  operations.  It  is  time  that  a 
stagnant  executive  branch  adjusts  to 
the  changes  of  the  past  decades  and  be- 
comes a  lean,  modem,  and  efficient  or- 
ganization. But  how  do  we  achieve  this 
goal? 

Looking  for  model  agencies  or  de- 
partments in  the  current  framework  of 
Government  is  not  an  option.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  no  model  of  operational 
efficiency  or  management  that  other 
agencies  can  emulate.  In  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 


tee earlier  this  year,  the  U.S.  Comp- 
troller General  said  that  he  could  not 
think  of  one  example  of  a  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  that  is  run  well. 

Clearly,  we  must  make  major 
changes  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  executive  branch.  Everyone  that  I 
have  spoken  to  on  this  issue  wants 
major  change  and  agrees  that  a  reorga- 
nization of  the  executive  branch  is  long 
overdue,  although  getting  agreement 
on  specific  proposals  is  difficult.  The 
problem  is  simple  to  understand  but 
exactly  how  to  respond  is  another  ques- 
tion. Congress  is  loathe  to  take  action 
that  will  cause  pain.  Yet  we  are  all 
aware  that  any  responsible  reform  ef- 
fort will  in  some  manner  affect  con- 
stituents and  interest  groups,  and  will 
certainly  diminish  the  power  of  some 
agencies  and  Federal  officials. 

As  we  in  this  body  know  all  too  well, 
every  Federal  program  and  agency  has 
supporters  and  a  constituency  that 
help  keep  it  alive,  in  some  cases  long 
after  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 
Each  Federal  program  has  employees 
who  run  it,  individuals  and  businesses 
that  benefit  from  it,  and  congressional 
committees  that  have  jurisdiction  over 
it.  All  have  an  interest  in  perpetuating 
it. 

Given  the  constituencies  built 
around  each  Federal  program,  achiev- 
ing meaningful  reform  on  an  agency  by 
agency  basis  would  be  too  difficult  and 
doomed  to  failure.  For  example,  I 
would  foresee  that  once  changes  are 
proposed  on  an  individual  program,  its 
constituencies  will  erupt  and  plead 
that  terminating  or  scaling  back  the 
program  will  bring  about  gloom  and  de- 
spair of  biblical  proportions.  The  suc- 
cess of  meaningful  reform  is  dependent 
upon  addressing  the  entire  bureaucracy 
where  constituency  groups  may  object 
to  a  specific  proposal  but  will  see  that 
a  number  of  programs  and  constitu- 
encies are  affected.  Additionally,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  constituencies  and 
the  American  people  will  see  that  the 
overall  proposals  are  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  taxpayer. 

This  bill  creates  a  mechanism  to  as- 
sist the  President  and  Congress  accom- 
plish the  goal  of  reorganizing  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  a  swift  and  responsible 
manner.  Specifically,  this  legislation 
will  grant  the  President  authority  to 
appoint  a  nine-member,  bipartisan 
commission  charged  with  recommend- 
ing structural  and  procedural  reforms 
of  executive  departments,  independent 
agencies  and  Government  corporations. 
The  recommendations  must  promote 
the  consolidation  and  streamlining  of 
executive  departments  and  agencies, 
shrink  the  size  and  cost  of  Govern- 
ment, increase  accountability,  require 
performance  measurement,  and  pro- 
mote advances  in  technology. 

The  Commission  on  Project  Govern- 
ment Reform  will  have  until  June  1994 
to  submit  reorganizational  and  oper- 
ational recommendations  to  the  Presi- 


dent for  his  approval.  If  approved,  the 
President  will  forward  the  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress.  The  rec- 
ommendations will  go  into  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  103d  Congress  unless 
both  Houses  vote  to  reject  the  rec- 
ommendations submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. If  Congress  does  not  reject  the 
recommendations,  they  must  be  initi- 
ated within  2  years  and  completed 
within  6  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  is  only  a  first  step  and 
does  not  commit  the  President  or  Con- 
gress to  support  the  recommendations. 
If  the  President  or  Congress  finds  that 
the  medicine  for  reform  is  too  bitter, 
then  either  one  can  simply  refuse  to 
swallow  the  pill.  But  we  should  at  least 
write  the  prescription. 

The  Commission,  as  outlined  in  this 
legislation,  ensures  such  a  comprehen- 
sive examination  and  has  the  potential 
to  recommend  the  tough  choices  that 
Congress  and  the  President,  to  date, 
have  been  unwilling  to  make.  While  I 
understand  that  the  success  of  the 
Commission  will  require  general  agree- 
ment on  a  number  of  controversial  pro- 
posals, I  believe  a  commission  ap- 
proach offers  the  best  chance  of  success 
for  accomplishing  meaningful  reform. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  fail  to  act  now. 
we  may  miss  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  reforms  necessary  to  increase  effi- 
ciency and  reduce  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  taxpayer.  I  am  proud  to 
cosponsor  this  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.* 


THE  32d  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PEACE 
CORPS 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  commemorate  the  32d  an- 
niversary of  the  Peace  Corps  of  the 
United  States.  Since  its  establishment 
in  1961,  the  Peace  Corps  called  upon 
135,000  volunteers  to  lend  aid  in  more 
than  100  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

While  over  two-thirds  of  current  vol- 
unteers serve  traditional  missions  in 
Africa  and  South  and  Central  America. 
I  am  excited  about  innovative  ways  the 
corps  is  meeting  challenges  in  the  post- 
cold-war  world.  Since  1990,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  expanded  into  27  new  na- 
tions, including  13  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  During 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations, 
the  Peace  Corps  expanded  the  scope  of 
their  activities  and  looked  for  ways  to 
foster  privatization,  democracy,  and 
economic  growth. 

There  are  three  programs  in  particu- 
lar worth  taking  note  of  that  I  think 
reflect  the  innovative  new  approach  of 
today's  Peace  Corps.  Let  me  first  men- 
tion I  am  especially  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  recent  Peace  Corps 
Director,  my  wife,  Elaine  Chao.  She 
recognized  that  economic  changes  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  urgently  need- 
ed a  rapid  response.  Relying  on  her  ex- 
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tensive  business  experience,  she  devel- 
oped plans  to  place  over  500  volunteers 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  by  year's 
end. 

What  makes  this  program  unique  is 
that  half  the  volunteers  have  MBA  de- 
grees and  most  bring  years  of  experi- 
ence in  business  and  management.  This 
is  a  clear  sign  of  major  changes  in  the 
Peace  Corps'  thinking  and  dem- 
onstrates they  will  provide  unprece- 
dented, capable  help  in  building  free 
markets. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  also  taking  im- 
portant new  strides  here  at  home. 
Under  the  very  able  leadership  of  our 
colleague.  Senator  Coverdell,  the 
World  Wise  Schools  was  established  to 
match  volunteers  abroad  with  students 
in  U.S.  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Through  exchanges  of  letters, 
books,  and  videotapes,  this  association 
serves  the  dual  purpose  of  teaching 
children  about  foreign  countries  while 
also  giving  them  exposure  to  a  service 
opportunity.  In  only  3  years.  World 
Wise  partnerships  have  been  estab- 
lished in  17  States  across  the  country. 

Complementing  this  effort  is  the  new 
Fellows/USA  Program.  This  unique  as- 
sociation provides  volunteers  the 
chance  to  attend  graduate  school  at  se- 
lected urban  or  rural  universities  at 
low  costs.  In  exchange,  participants 
help  the  community  by  working  in 
fields  such  as  small  business  develop- 
ment, teaching,  and  nursing.  Since  its 
inception  in  1985,  Fellows/USA  has  been 
established  at  18  schools — and  the  num- 
ber of  participating  volunteers  will  al- 
most double  in  the  next  year  alone. 

Each  year,  the  Peace  Corps  sends 
6,000  men  and  women  abroad  to  answer 
needs  in  foreign  nations.  And  each 
year,  6,000  skilled  workers  return  to 
the  United  States,  enriched  by  valuable 
experience  from  their  service.  I  con- 
gratulate all  corps  volunteers  on  32 
years  of  service  and  applaud  recent  ini- 
tiatives to  strengthen  the  mission  of 
the  Peace  Corps.* 


ACT  FOR  MICROENTERPRISE 
DEVELOPMENT 
•  Mr.  GORTON.   Mr.   President,  I  join 
today  in  introducing  the  Act  for  Micro- 
enterprise  Development.  To  use  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  words: 

We  will  scrap  the  current  welfare  system 
and  make  welfare  a  second  chance,  not  a  way 
of  life.  We  will  empower  people  on  welfare 
with  the  education  [andl  training  *  *  *  they 
need  *  *  *  so  they  can  break  the  cycle  of  de- 
pendency. 

This  act  is  the  first  step  in  bringing 
these  words  to  life.  It  creates  an  inno- 
vative program  that  will  not  only  help 
people  become  financially  independent, 
but  will  improve  their  self-esteem.  It 
provides  low-income  individuals  with 
the  financial  ability  and  the  skills  they 
need  to  start  their  own  micro- 
enterprise — a  business  consisting  of 
five  or  fewer  employees,  one  of  whom  is 
the  owner. 


Self-employment  programs  provide 
those  who  once  had  no  hope  with  the 
chance  to  take  part  in  the  American 
dream— to  put  their  ambition,  talent, 
and  skills  to  work  so  that  providing  a 
good  home  for  their  families  is  not  an 
unreachable  dream,  but  a  tangible  re- 
ality. Importantly,  the  Act  for  Micro- 
enterprise  Development  provides  wel- 
fare recipients  with  the  real  tools  they 
need  to  get  out  of  the  welfare  cycle. 

The  Act  for  Microenterprise  Develop- 
ment will  provide  welfare  recipients 
with  the  ability  to  fulfill  their  dreams. 
By  including  this  new  program  under 
the  current  JOBS  Program,  it  will  give 
participants  access  to  job  training  and 
education.  Further,  the  centers  partici- 
pating in  this  innovative  program  will 
counsel  participants  with  necessary 
business  knowledge  including:  tech- 
nical assistance:  advice  and  business 
support  services,  such  as  business  plan- 
ning, financing,  and  marketing;  as  well 
as  peer  support  and  self-esteem  pro- 
grams. 

The  concept  of  microenterprises  as  a 
ladder  out  of  the  pit  of  poverty  is  a 
proven  success.  Since  1986,  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Enterprise  Development 
[CFED]  has  been  engaged  in  an  exten- 
sive demonstration  program  called  the 
self-employment  investment  dem- 
onstration [SEID].  This  multi-State 
project  provides  the  support  services 
for  welfare  recipients  to  become  self- 
employed  in  order  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient. In  the  fall  of  1991,  it  issued  an  in- 
terim report  describing  its  findings, 
three  important,  yet  simple,  findings. 

First,  people  can  do  it.  Welfare  re- 
cipients do  have  the  ability  to  reach 
down  deep  within  themselves  and  over- 
come significant  personal  and  societal 
barriers  to  become  successful  through 
self-employment.  CFED's  evaluation 
reports  that,  as  of  January  1990.  212 
businesses  were  started  by  SEID  par- 
ticipants. At  least  35  individuals  were 
already  off  of  welfare  at  that  point  and 
the  plans  of  154  businesses  projected  a 
level  of  income  that  would  lead  to  self- 
sufficiency  by  the  end  of  one  business 
year.  Even  those  who  did  not  complete 
the  program  achieved  success  in  some 
measure.  At  least  53  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipants had  what  the  researchers  in- 
dicated as  positive  outcomes,  such  as 
alternative  employment  or  further 
training  or  education  which  will  in- 
crease their  marketable  skills. 

The  second  finding  was  that  local 
programs  can  do  it.  Organizations  can 
develop  the  strategies  to  assist  moti- 
vated individuals  to  overcome  the  bar- 
riers necessary  to  succeed  and  become 
independent.  It  is  not  easy  to  do.  The 
program  needs  entrepreneurial  leaders 
committed  to  the  self-employment  ef- 
fort and  staff  skilled  in  business  man- 
agement and  strategies.  But.  in  this 
new  era  of  talk  about  service  to  one's 
country,  we  should  easily  be  able  to 
find  business  leaders  willing  to  share 
their     knowledge     with     the     entre- 


preneurs in  the  microenterprise  pro- 
gram. 

The  third  finding  was  that  micro- 
enterprises  are  an  exciting  new  ap- 
proach to  welfare  reform  and  anti- 
poverty  strategies.  This  is  an  intensive 
approach  that  requires  people  to  invest 
their  entire  being  into  lifting  them- 
selves out  of  poverty.  They  succeed  or 
fail  based  on  their  own  initiative.  That 
is  empowerment.  This  program  helps 
welfare  recipients  not  only  to  believe 
in  the  power  of  their  ideas,  but  helps 
them  believe  in  themselves.  Moreover, 
self-employment  provides  individuals 
with  the  ability  to  acquire  and  develop 
assets.  According  to  the  evaluators  of 
this  program,  "Owning  assets  allows 
people  to  weather  reversals  like  the 
loss  of  a  job,  vehicle  damage  or  theft, 
or  prolonged  illnesses;  and  owning  as- 
sets permits  or  eases  investment  and 
borrowing." 

Microenterprises  provide  the  means 
for  all  people  to  escape  from  the  grips 
of  welfare:  black  or  white;  male  or 
famale;  urban  or  rural.  In  fact,  the  av- 
erage program  participant  was  a  fe- 
male in  her  mid-thirties,  who  was  di- 
vorced with  more  than  one  child,  and 
had  been  on  welfare  longer  than  2 
years — not  the  characteristics  that 
most  people  would  consider  the  best 
prospect  for  success. 

The  program  evaluators  also  re- 
ported: 

The  ethnic  racial  representation  of  SEID 
participants  is  proportionate  to  their  rep- 
resentation in  the  AFDC  population  in  their 
local  areas.  [Thus],  self-employment  might 
provide  an  equally  effective  route  to  self-suf- 
ficiency for  blacks  as  well  as  whites. 

The  study  further  concluded  that 
microenterprise  programs  can  be  oper- 
ated in  rural  as  well  as  urban  areas,  be- 
cause of  the  flexibility  inherent  in  a 
program  of  this  type.  Each  participant 
develops  their  business  to  respond  to 
the  market  needs  of  their  local  econ- 
omy. 

Through  the  microenterprise  pro- 
gram, the  American  dream  lives  for  all 
people. 

In  order  to  help  the  participants  at- 
tain their  goal  of  self-sufficiency  with- 
out being  smote  down  for  success,  the 
act  changes  the  AFDC  asset  limitation 
law.  Under  the  current  law,  if  a  person 
has  assets  over  $1,000  he  or  she  will  be 
dropped  from  the  AFDC  Program.  That 
means  if  an  aspiring  entrepreneur  buys 
a  personal  computer  he  or  she  will  be 
dropped  from  their  only  means  of  secu- 
rity before  he  or  she  is  yet  capable  of 
self-sufficiency.  This  act  increases  the 
asset  exclusion  limit  from  $1,000  to  a 
more  reasonable  $10,000.  This  money 
must  be  used  to  either  build  up  the 
business  or  to  help  family  members 
further  their  education,  attend  a  train- 
ing program,  improve  their  employ- 
ability,  purchase  a  family  home,  or 
change  the  family  residence. 

To  help  you  understand  better  the 
importance  of  this  provision,  I  would 


like  to  share  with  you  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  It  be- 
gins. 

Working  part  time  at  a  community  center. 
Sandra  Rosado  saved  S4.900  to  go  to  college 
and  to  escape  the  web  of  welfare  that  is  all 
her  family  has  known  since  they  moved  here 
[New  Haven.  Connecticut]  12  years  ago. 

But.  her  thrift  and  industry  have  led  to  a 
bureaucratic  nightmare  for  Miss  Rosado  and 
her  family.  First  state  officials,  who  discov- 
ered her  savings  account,  told  her  to  spend 
the  money  so  the  family  could  remain  eligi- 
ble for  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  program  [which  of  course  she  did]. 
Then  federal  authorities  ordered  the  mother. 
Cecilia  Mercado.  to  rejDay  S9.342  in  benefits 
she  received  while  her  daughter's  money  was 
in  the  bank. 

This  story  more  than  illustrates  the 
great  injustices  that  the  current  wel- 
fare system  and  its  rules  impose  upon 
even  the  most  industrious  of  America's 
youth.  This  young  girl  should  be 
praised  for  her  industriousness  and  fru- 
gality. Near  the  end  of  the  article  Miss 
Rosado  shared  her  feelings  about  the 
current  rules,  "I  worked  a  lot  of  hours 
for  that  money  *  *  *  I  have  friends  who 
used  to  get  money  and  spend  it  on 
other  things.  It  was  tempting.  But  I 
knew  I  had  a  dream  I  wanted  to  ful- 
fill." She  went  on  to  say  the  current 
rules  are  unfair.  Again  quoting,  "They 
should  let  students  save  up  money,  if 
they  have  dreams  to  go  to  college." 

But  our  so-called  welfare  system  does 
not  allow  people  to  dream.  The  heavy 
injustices  of  the  system  nearly  crushed 
Miss  Rosado's  dream.  Instead  of  praise, 
she  received  punishment.  Instead  of 
having  that  $4,900  for  college,  she  was 
coerced  into  frivolously  spending  the 
money  and  her  family  was  fined  over 
$9,000. 

Despite  these  injustices,  and  no 
thanks  to  the  Government,  this  tale 
does  have  a  happy  ending.  Because 
Miss  Rosado  had  also  worked  hard  at 
school,  she  qualified  for  an  academic 
scholarship  at  a  local  community  col- 
lege and  became  the  first  member  of 
her  family  to  go  to  college. 

The  Act  for  Microenterprise  Develop- 
ment is  not  the  final  solution  to  our 
welfare  problems.  At  most  we  can  ex- 
pect only  about  1  to  10  percent  of  the 
eligible  welfare  recipients  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Microenterprise  Program. 
But.  that  still  may  mean  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  nationwide  could 
benefit  from  this  valuable  program.  It 
provides  welfare  recipients  with  one 
more  opportunity  to  climb  out  of  the 
mire  of  dependency. 

Also,  for  each  participant  that  suc- 
ceeds, we  are  not  creating  just  one  job. 
As  these  businesses  grow  they  will  em- 
ploy family  members,  friends,  and 
neighbors  who  also  need  jobs.  They  will 
pay  taxes  and  become  an  active  and 
productive  part  of  the  economy.  The 
potential  benefits  to  local  communities 
and  the  national  economy  are  as  limit- 
less as  are  the  people's  dreams  who  cre- 
ate these  businesses. 


President  Clinton  has  said: 

I  have  found  all  over  America  that  people 
know  they  need  independence,  not  depend- 
ence. They  want  a  hand  up,  not  a  handout. 
They  want  empowerment,  not  entitlement. 
But  somebody's  got  to  get  about  the  business 
of  doing  it  and  quit  talking  about  it. 

The  Act  for  Microenterprise  Develop- 
ment is  the  embodiment  of  those  lofty 
words.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  stop 
the  entrenchment  of  the  status  quo  and 
time  to  start  providing  people  with  the 
tools  of  empowerment  they  need  to 
succeed.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  quickly 
to  implement  the  provisions  it  con- 
tains.* 


PHARMACEUTICAL  INDUSTRY 
ANTITRUST  EXEMPTION 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
comment  on  recent  reports  that  major 
drug  manufacturers  will  ask  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  an  exemption 
from  antitrust  laws.  While  the  goal  to 
voluntarily  bring  down  the  cost  of  pre- 
scription drugs  is  commendable,  this 
recent  maneuver  sends  up  several  red 
nags  in  my  mind,  and  I  would  caution 
removing  their  restriction  to  discuss 
price  restraints. 

As  a  result  of  recent  pressures  to 
lower  prescription  drug  costs,  the  drug 
industry  announced  its  intention  to  re- 
quest a  business  review  letter  from  the 
Justice  Department  that  would  free 
firms  from  the  antitrust  limitation  to 
set  prices.  Current  statutes  bar  drug 
companies  from  collaborating  on  price- 
fixing  arrangements. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  free- 
ing them  of  this  restriction  will  allow 
them  to  work  together  to  electively 
bring  down  the  price  of  prescription 
drugs.  There  are  reasons  to  be  skep- 
tical of  this  assertion. 

Last  year  several  drug  manufacturers 
did  voluntarily  keep  their  increases  at 
the  rate  of  inflation,  but  the  result  was 
not  lower  drug  prices  for  the  consumer. 
In  fact,  a  recent  staff  report  released 
by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  on  which  I  serve  as  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  shows  that  8  of  the 
top  31  drug  manufacturers  increased 
their  prices  at  more  than  three  times 
the  rate  of  inflation  last  year.  Nineteen 
of  these  companies  increased  their 
prices  at  more  than  double  the  general 
rate  of  inflation. 

Moreover,  historical  lessons  on  price- 
fixing  agreements  have  taught  us  that 
setting  maximum  prices  often  leads  to 
established  minimum  prices.  These 
minimum  prices  can  often  be  higher 
than  prices  set  under  normal  competi- 
tive circumstances.  I  fear  that  while 
drug  companies  may  stabilize  their 
prices  in  the  short  term  using  the  tac- 
tic, removing  the  restriction  will  not 
do  enough  to  slow  the  rise  in  prescrip- 
tion drug  costs  in  the  future. 

Drug  prices  continue  to  soar  out  of 
the    reach    of    consumers,    especially 


older  Americans  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. The  drugs  most  commonly  used 
by  the  elderly  have  jumped  in  price  8  to 
10  times  over  the  past  6  years.  Most 
cases  indicate  that  there  was  little  or 
no  difference  in  the  drug  itself— just 
huge  price  increases  for  the  same  prod- 
uct. 

These  huge  jumps  in  drug  prices  have 
real  life  consequences  for  millions  of 
Americans.  Over  60  percent  of  the 
elderly's  prescription  drug  costs  are 
paid  out-of-pocket,  which  make  high 
drug  prices  difficult  for  older  Ameri- 
cans living  on  fixed  incomes.  The  re- 
sult is  the  senior  citizens  often  face  the 
decision  between  life-saving  medica- 
tions and  critical  daily  needs  such  as 
food  and  energy  to  heat  their  homes. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  drug  companies 
have  paid  attention  to  our  plea  to 
bring  costs  under  control,  but  the  end 
result  of  any  action  taken  by  the  in- 
dustry must  be  lower  prices  to  the  av- 
erage consumer.  Pharmaceutical  prices 
have  risen  too  fast,  too  often  and  too 
arbitrarily.  Certain  antitrust  waivers 
can  facilitate  price  reductions,  but  I 
have  reservations  that  this  will  be  one 
of  them.  It  is  time  that  individual  drug 
companies  take  responsibility  to  curb 
price  increases  on  prescription  drugs 
that  are  critical  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  time  to  ease  the  out-of-pock- 
et burden  prescription  drugs  place  on 
ordinary  citizens. 

As  a  participant  in  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  confirmation  hearing 
last  week,  I  heard  Janet  Reno  dem- 
onstrate clarity  and  common  sense — 
qualities  she  ought  to  apply  to  this  re- 
quest. I  have  forwarded  a  letter  to  our 
new  Attorney  General  alerting  her  of 
my  concerns  regarding  this  issue.  Drug 
companies  can  control  their  own  prices 
now  by  behaving  responsibly.  I  do  not 
believe  that  granting  this  antitrust  ex- 
emption will  instill  a  sense  of  compas- 
sion for  consumers'  pocketbooks  which 
has  been  so  sadly  lacking  by  major 
drug  manufacturers.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LEWIS  ADAMS 
HUDSON 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  re- 
flect back  on  the  career  of  one  of  the 
Midwest's  outstanding  leaders,  Lewis 
A.  Hudson,  who,  after  43  years,  is  end- 
ing his  career  in  journalism. 

Beginning  in  1948,  Lew  shared  news 
events  through  the  airwaves  of  KCBC 
in  Des  Moines.  lA.  and  then  moved  to 
stations  in  Waterloo  and  Ottumwa. 
Fortunately  for  Minnesotans.  Lew 
moved  north  in  1957  and  shared  his  tal- 
ents at  KWOA  Radio  in  Worthington, 
MN.  In  1961,  he  began  to  share  news 
events  with  the  stroke  of  the  pen  at 
the  Worthington  Daily  Globe.  Then 
after  25  years,  destiny  took  Lew  from 
southwestern       Minnesota       to       the 
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Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch  for  6'/<2  more 
years  of  newspaper  journalism. 

It  is  obvious  that  Lew's  love  for  re- 
porting and  for  people  was  returned  to 
him  through  the  good  times  and  the 
variety  of  experiences  that  he  has  had 
in  life.  After  Lew  left  Worthington,  the 
town  asked  him  back  by  popular  de- 
mand to  be  grand  marshal  of  the  Tur- 
key Days  Parade.  In  Brainerd.  Lew's 
work  helped  the  Dispatch  win  the 
Founder's  Cup.  the  highest  public  serv- 
ice award  given  to  newspaper  and 
broadcast  properties  of  Stauffer  Com- 
munications, Inc.  Even  his  colleagues 
appreciate  his  humor  and  dedication. 
Dispatch  Reporter  Paul  Windels  wrote 
"that  he's  probably  written  more  news 
stories  than  Minnesota  has  lakes.  " 

Lew's  last  few  columns  in  the  Dis- 
patch provided  a  unique  and  entertain- 
ing look  back  at  his  career.  I  particu- 
larly enjoyed  reading  in  his  memoirs 
that,  former  Minnesota  Gov.  Elmer  L. 
Andersen  "doesn't  know  unless  he 
reads  this  that  the  reason  why  the  15- 
minute  taped  radio  interview  I  did  with 
him  was  never  aired  was  that  I  forgot 
to  punch  the  record  button."  or  that  "a 
year  before  he  died,  I  saw  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  throw  away  his  prepared 
speech  and  launch  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful, impromptu  I  love  America' 
speech  I  ever  heard.  To  me,  it  was  his 
epitaph.  " 

Of  course,  the  greatest  source  of  joy 
to  Lew  is  his  family,  who  have  played 
a  role  in  his  work.  His  wife,  Irma,  has 
an  active  role  in  his  writing.  She  is 
better  known  as  Mrs.  H  by  Lew's  faith- 
ful readers,  and  he  is  known  as  Mr.  H. 
The  couple  have  been  quite  notorious 
in  the  communities  that  they  lived. 
When  Lew  was  forced  to  recuperate 
from  a  heart  attack  a  few  years  ago,  I 
understand  that  his  children,  Cindy, 
Fred.  LuAnn,  and  Becky  contributed 
and  helped  write  the  columns.  His  col- 
umns certainly  could  be  called  a  family 
labor  of  love. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  his  loyal 
readers  and  the  many  communities  he 
has  served.  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
friend  Lew  Hudson  for  his  years  of  hard 
work.  He  is  one  of  the  most  fair  and  ob- 
jective persons  I  have  ever  met.  and  I 
am  going  to  miss  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing he  is  reporting  somewhere  in  Min- 
nesota. I  am  sure,  though,  that  I  will 
see  him  at  Brainerd  events  as  he  pur- 
sues his  many  civic  interests.  Maybe 
I'll  even  be  able  to  share  a  fishing  story 
or  two  with  him  on  Gull  Lake.  He  has 
done  a  great  service  for  the  citizens  of 
rural  Minnesota,  and  he  has  done  a 
great  service  for  the  United  States.  We 
are  going  to  miss  one  of  Minnesota's 
most  cherished  reporters. 

To  end  this  tribute  to  an  American 
story,  I  would  like  to  close  with  Lew's 
words  of  wisdom  from  one  of  his  last 
columns. 

It  was  then  and  is  today  an  imperfect 
world  and  journalism  an  imperfect  craft. 

That  it  is  sometimes  flawed  should  be  no 
surprise. 


That  it  is  as  good  as  it  is  is  fortunate. 

That  I  have  been  privileged  to  practice  the 
craft  for  so  long  has  been  an  honor  beyond 
measure. 

That  younger  journalists  will  adequately 
carry  on  the  tradition  is  a  certainty. 

That  I  will  enjoy  reading  their  work  is  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

That  I  will  miss  both  it  and  my  readers 
goes  without  saying.* 


GOVERNMENT  PERFORMANCE  AND 
RESULTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  my  continued  support  for  S.  20. 
the  Government  Performance  and  Re- 
sults Act,  which  I  cosponsored  with 
Senator  Roth  during  the  last  Congress 
and  again  during  this  Congress.  I  wish 
to  commend  Senator  Roth  for  his  lead- 
ership on  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  is  designed  to  promote 
good  management  and  accountability 
in  the  executive  branch. 

Taxpayers  are  under  the  impression, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  all  Federal 
agencies  waste  money  with  little  re- 
gard to  what  is  funded,  or  if  the  pro- 
grams are  successful.  The  $600  toilet 
seats,  the  HUD  scandal,  and  paying 
contractors  $280  a  day  to  copy  files  are 
all  examples  which  suggest  that  the 
focus  of  Federal  management  must 
change. 

Too  often.  Federal  managers  focus  on 
process  rather  than  results.  In  other 
words,  managers  are  more  concerned 
about  filling  out  the  correct  forms  and 
obtaining  the  right  approvals  than 
making  sure  the  programs  they  are 
managing  have  the  intended  results.  As 
ranking  Republican  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of 
Government  Management,  I  continue 
to  be  frustrated  by  agency  managers 
who  come  back  to  the  subcommittee, 
year  after  year,  telling  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  agency,  only  to  have  the 
agency's  inspector  general  or  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  testify  that  the 
agency  cannot  know  if  it  is  successful 
because  it  did  not  collect  the  needed 
information  to  determine  if  the  pro- 
gram in  question  served  its  intended 
beneficiaries  or  if  it  was  having  the  de- 
sired effect.  Without  clear  objectives 
and  progress  reports,  there  can  be  no 
accountability. 

The  traditional  notion  of  account- 
ability in  the  Federal  Government 
must  change.  Currently,  it  seems  that 
programs  are  deemed  successful  as  long 
as  the  money  is  spent  and  the  prover- 
bial Is  are  dotted  and  the  T's  are 
crossed.  It  is  disturbing  to  see  manage- 
ment rewarded  for  mastering  a  process 
which,  for  example,  yields  government 
warehouses  filled  with  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  unneeded  goods,  or  has  one 
agency  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
irrigate  farmland  while  a  sister  agency 
simultaneously  pays  the  farmers  not  to 
produce.  In  many  cases,  the  managers 
responsible  for  creating  these  problems 


are  promoted  or  otherwise  rewarded. 
Federal  managers  should  be  rewarded 
for  producing  results  and  not  rewarded 
for  creating  waste. 

S.  20  is  designed  to  promote  a  simple 
commonsense  approach  to  manage- 
ment which  requires  Federal  managers 
to  clearly  state  objectives,  establish 
baselines  and  justify  budgets  on  the 
basis  of  measurable  progress  against 
objectives.  Specifically,  the  measure 
will  authorize  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  designate  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  agencies  to  develop  stra- 
tegic plans,  and  measure  and  report  on 
the  progress  of  Federal  programs  to- 
ward their  goals.  Embracing  this  ap- 
proach, rather  than  continuing  to 
spend  on  the  enlargement  and  perpet- 
uation of  the  bureaucracy,  could  save 
billions. 

Not  only  must  managers  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  begin  to  focus  on  the 
desired  outcomes  of  programs,  but  we 
need  to  develop  the  means  of  achieving 
those  results,  just  as  managers  do  out- 
side of  government.  Private  sector 
managers,  as  a  general  practice,  invest 
money  and  personnel  to  create  and 
maintain  information,  and  develop 
processes  which  are  critical  to  achiev- 
ing desired  results.  For  example,  in  a 
private  sector  delivery  operation,  the 
objective  is  to  provide  fast,  accurate 
delivery  to  customers  at  the  least  cost. 
Since  this  is  important  to  both  the 
company  and  customers,  the  company 
invests  in  the  processes  and  equipment 
that  allow  it  to  tell  where  a  package  is. 
if  it  was  delivered  and  who  signed  for 
it.  This  information  also  allows  man- 
agement to  measure  the  performance 
of  its  operation.  It  knows  deliveries 
took  place  and  when,  where  and  how 
long  it  took  to  get  there.  Clearly,  these 
investments  made  by  the  private  sector 
are  critical  to  ensure  that  they  have 
the  detailed  information  to  determine 
progress  toward  organizational  goals 
and,  if  necessary,  adjust  operations  and 
processes  to  become  more  efficient.  S. 
20  will  encourage  Federal  managers  to 
make  similar  investments. 

This  bill  will  require  participating 
agencies  to  develop  long  term  strategic 
plans  to  be  used  as  baselines  for  meas- 
uring progress  against  objectives. 
Agency  management  will  be  held  ac- 
countable for  achieving  these  goals.  In 
exchange,  the  bill  will  also  grant  man- 
agers increased  management  flexibility 
and  exemptions  from  a  number  of  OMB 
required  reporting  requirements  such 
as  minor  reprogramming  requests  and 
reducing  the  detail  required  in  budget 
reports.  It  is  my  hope  that  increased 
flexibility  will  translate  into  innova- 
tive approaches  and  improved  results. 

If  implemented  properly,  such  reform 
will  promote  the  accountability  and 
performance  of  Federal  managers  and 
employees.  I  look  forward  to  monitor- 
ing the  implementation  of  this  test 
project  closely  and  intend  to  carefully 
review  the  annual  reports  that  the  test 


agencies    will    be    required    to   submit 
outlining  progress  against  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  Per- 
formance and  Results  Act  is  an  essen- 
tial first  step  on  the  road  to  improving 
the  future  management  of  Federal 
agencies.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration  have  repeatedly 
endorsed  the  types  of  measures  in- 
cluded in  this  bill.  S.  20  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  and  passed  the  Senate  with 
no  opposition  during  the  last  Congress. 
Regrettably,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  not  act  on  this  bill  before 
Congress  adjourned.  I  am  proud  to 
again  cosponsor  this  legislation  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting its  swift  enactment.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WAYNE  KOSTROSKI 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
my  State  is  blessed  with  good  food  and 
individuals  with  generous  spirits.  One 
of  the  joys  of  representing  Minnesotans 
is  being  able  to  see  the  impact  people 
like  Wayne  Kostroski  have  on  the 
world.  Wayne  is  responsible  for  provid- 
ing the  Minnesota  Taste  of  the  Nation 
benefit  with  a  taste  of  success.  This  an- 
nual fundraiser  involves  the  Twin 
Cities  area  chefs  and  the  national  char- 
itable organization.  Share  Our 
Strength  [SOS].  The  Taste  of  the  Na- 
tion helps  people  who  are  hungry  and 
homeless  and  raises  public  awareness 
of  these  issues. 

March  20  marks  the  beginning  of  this 
year's  event  as  well  as  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  Taste  of  the  Nation. 
Since  its  inception,  the  Minnesota 
Taste  of  the  Nation  has  raised  over 
$300,000.  It  is  the  leader  among  the  100 
cities  who  participate.  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul  raised  the  most  funds  in  both 
1989  and  1990  and  was  second  to  New 
York  in  1991. 

Wayne  took  the  project  into  a  bigger 
arena  last  year  when  he  created  the 
Super  Bowl  Taste  of  the  NFL.  This 
event  combined  food  and  sport  by 
teaming  up  the  top  chef  and  alumni 
player  from  28  NFL  cities.  All  proceeds, 
about  $90,000,  went  to  hunger  relief  ef- 
forts in  Minnesota,  across  the  Nation 
and  world.  This  event  was  such  a  suc- 
cess that  it  has  become  a  Super  Bowl 
tradition.  Wayne  was  instrumental  in 
making  the  Taste  of  the  NFL  a  reality 
at  Super  Bowl  XXVII  in  Los  Angeles 
last  January,  and  will  make  it  a  re- 
ality again  at  the  1994  Super  Bowl  in 
Atlanta. 

Wayne  has  served  Minnesota  and  his 
community  with  distinction.  When 
Minnesota  hosted  the  Special  Olym- 
pics, Super  Bowl,  and  the  NCAA  Final 
Four  games,  his  energy  and  enthusiasm 
ensured  that  Minnesota's  international 
and  national  guests  were  welcome  and 
well  fed.  Wayne  received  the  Marketer 
of   the    Year   award   from    Hospitality 


Management,  a  publication  for  the  res- 
taurant, resort,  and  hotel  industries  of 
the  upper  Midwest.  To  attest  to  the  in- 
dustry's appreciation  for  Wayne,  Hospi- 
tality Management  said: 

Combine  his  much-regarded  persuasive 
abilities  with  his  unswerving  commitment 
and  it's  easy  to  understand  why  Taste  of  the 
Nation  and  other  groups  have  benefited  from 
Kostroski.  -I  can  sell  Taste  of  the  Nation  in 
my  sleep,  because  I  know  what  the  issue  is 
and  how  simple  it  is  to  begin  to  make  a  dif- 
ference." Wayne  says. 

Wayne  Kostroski  is  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Restaurant  Association  and 
a  managing  partner  in  Goodfellow's 
and  Tejas  Restaurants  in  Minneapolis. 
He  is  married  to  Eda,  and  they  live  in 
Edina  with  their  children,  Lya.  Judith, 
and  Peter. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  salute  Wayne  Kostroski 
for  his  generous  offerings  of  time  and 
talent.* 


ANTI-DEFAMATION  LEAGUE  OF 
B'NAI  B'RITH 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  recognize  the  continuing 
efforts  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith  [ADL].  For  the  past  14 
years,  the  ADL  has  compiled  data 
about  anti-Jewish  attacks,  including 
harassment,  property  damage,  and  as- 
sault, in  their  annual  "Audit  of  Anti- 
Semitic  Incidents."  ADL's  efforts  in 
collecting  this  information  and  devel- 
oping educational  programs  have  been 
instrumental  in  drawing  public  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  and  in  working  to- 
ward constructive  solutions.  I  com- 
mend their  work  to  expose  and  combat 
hate  crimes  and  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  their  recent  findings. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  num- 
ber of  hate  crimes  in  1992  against  Jews 
and  Jewish  institutions  decreased  as 
compared  to  last  year's  figures,  from 
1.879  to  1,730.  The  overall  number  of  in- 
cidents is  still,  however  highest  in  the 
14-year  history  of  the  collection  of 
data. 

Another  disturbing  trend  evident  in 
the  1992  figures  is  that  there  were  more 
attacks  against  Jewish  individuals 
than  against  property  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row.  In  1992,  there  were  874  re- 
ported incidents  of  harassment,  threat, 
or  assault,  as  compared  with  856  re- 
ports of  vandalism. 

Sadly,  acts  of  hatred  against  Jews  on 
college  campuses  increased  in  1992  by 
12  percent.  Since  1988,  the  number  of 
anti-Semitic  incidents  on  college  cam- 
puses has  doubled.  At  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  Providence,  RI.  there  was  a  se- 
ries of  anti-Semitic  graffiti  incidents 
on  campus.  This  rash  of  anti-Semitic 
defacement  included  the  scrawling  of 
swastikas  in  library  books  and  the 
writing  of  the  words  "No  Jews"  and 
"Jews  Go  Home"  on  clothing  in  the 
laundry  room. 

In  1990,  Congress  passed  the  Hate 
Crimes    Statistic    Act,    legislation    I 


sponsored  along  with  Senator  Hatch. 
By  requiring  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  collect  data  on  crimes  motivated  by 
hatred  based  on  race,  religion,  eth- 
nicity, or  sexual  orientation,  the  act 
helps  to  give  us  a  broader  picture  of 
hate  crimes  in  our  society.  The  FBI  has 
recently  released  their  first  statistics. 

The  data  compiled  by  the  FBI  reveals 
that  4,558  hate  crime  incidents  were  re- 
ported across  the  country  in  1991— and 
that  was  with  only  approximately  2,800 
of  the  nation's  16.000  police  depart- 
ments reporting. 

These  first  statistics  produced  by  the 
FBI  on  hate  crimes  are  an  important 
step  toward  improving  the  national  re- 
sponse to  violence  motivated  by  hate. 
As  more  law  enforcement  agencies  par- 
ticipate in  statistics  collection,  and 
the  training,  and  outreach  continue, 
we  will  learn  more  about  the  perpetra- 
tors of  these  tragic  crimes— and  how  to 
prevent  them. 

In  closing,  I  again  want  to  commend 
the  ADL  for  its  outstanding  and  impor- 
tant work,  in  providing  such  an  invalu- 
able service  to  the  community.  By  fo- 
cusing on  data  collection,  education, 
and  working  directly  with  commu- 
nities, the  ADL  has  created  a  com- 
prehensive and  exemplary  network  for 
combatting  hate  crimes.  For  example, 
in  my  home  State  of  Illinois,  the  ADL's 
World  of  Difference  Program  has 
trained  over  16.000  teachers,  students, 
and  community  members  in  prejudice- 
reduction  workshops.  Programs  like 
this  may  be  partly  responsible  for  the 
recent  decrease  in  hate  incidents 
against  the  Jewish  community,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  ADL's  continued 
efforts  will  turn  this  year's  decrease  in 
anti-Semitic  violence  into  a  trend  for 
the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  the 
1992  Anti-Defamation  League  report.* 


NAFTA  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  three  parties  to  the  North 
American  Free-Trade  Agreement  are 
beginning  discussions  on  an  environ- 
mental compact  to  accompany  NAFTA. 
At  the  heart  of  this  compact  will  be  a 
North  American  commission  on  the  en- 
vironment to  assist  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  NAFTA  and  to  protect  environ- 
mental quality  in  all  three  nations. 

Yesterday  morning,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  held  a  hearing  on  the  environ- 
mental implications  of  NAFTA.  The 
committee  took  testimony  from  Am- 
bassador Kantor  and  other  witnesses 
knowledgeable  on  Trade  and  environ- 
mental issues. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  from  an  envi- 
ronmental perspective  NAFTA  is  the 
best  trade  agreement  ever  brought  to 
the  Senate.  Very  real  concerns  have 
been  expressed  about  the  harmoni- 
zation provisions  in  the  so-called 
Dunkel  text  that  was  circulated  as  part 
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of  negotiations  on  GATT.  But  those 
problems  do  not  exist  in  NAFTA.  The 
environmental  standards  of  each  of  the 
parties,  and  the  standards  of  the  States 
and  provinces  that  operate  in  these 
Federal  systems,  are  protected  in  the 
NAFTA  text. 

The  distinguished  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  Senator  Chafee, 
who  is  known  to  all  of  his  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  as  a  staunch  envi- 
ronmentalist gave  NAFTA  his  highest 
plaudits.  I  would  ask  that  Senator 
Chafee's  statement  made  at  the 
NAFTA  hearing  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.* 


ate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  Thursday, 
March  18;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date,  and  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day;  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Chairs  announcement,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  34.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 18.  the  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


consent  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  8:40  p.m..  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  March  18.  1993.  at  10  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  March  17,  1993 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
Mr.   SASSER.   Mr.    President.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the    Senate    today.    I    ask    unanimous 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  March  17.  1993: 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

ROBERT  M  SL'SSMAN.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
TO  BE  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  AGENCY.  VICE  FRANK  HENRY 
HABICHT  II.  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

THOMAS  E  DONILON.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE.  VICE  MAR- 
GARET DEBARDELEBEN  TUTWILER   RESIGNED 


The  House  met  at  10:30  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Bernard  Coughlin. 
president.  Gonzaga  University.  Spo- 
kane. WA.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord  of  all  nations  and  all  peoples, 
we  celebrate  today  your  servant  Pat- 
rick, bishop  of  Ireland.  We  wear  the 
green  of  spring  and  life,  the  color  of 
new  vegetation,  proclaiming  renewal  to 
those  of  us  weary  of  winter's  snow  and 
ice. 

We  ask  Your  blessing  on  our  Nation 
and  its  leaders.  In  this  Chamber  deci- 
sions are  made  that  influence  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  American  people 
and  people  everywhere.  Let  our  public 
servants  serve  wisely  and  decide  justly. 
Give  them  the  wisdom  to  know  that  all 
authority  derives  from  Your  divine  au- 
thority, and  that  in  some  way  they  are 
instruments  of  Your  work  on  this 
Earth. 

This,  Lord,  we  pray,  in  Your  holy 
name — who  lives  and  reigns  forever  and 
ever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  McHALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McHALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas   249,   nays 
140,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  73] 
YEAS— 249 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (.ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Archer 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Barlow 


Barrett  (WD 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 


Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  ( FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Carr 


Chapman 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clinger 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Com  best 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Foglietta 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Jefferson 


Allard 
Armey 
Bachus  (AL) 
Baker  (CA) 
Baker  ( LA ) 
Ballenger 
Barrett  (NE) 
Bartlett 


Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

-Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
■  Moran 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Oxley 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 
Peterson  (FL) 

NAYS— 140 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 


Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stearns 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torrieelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 


Clay 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 

Greenwood 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Merger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Horn 

Huffington 


Barcia 

Becerra 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Brown  (C.\) 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Fields  (TX) 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Oilman 


Hutchinson 

Hyde 

I&took 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kim 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

ManzuUo 

McCandless 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Murphy 

Nussle 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Porter 

Pryce  (OH) 


Quinn 

Rams  tad 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rohrabacher 

RosLehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CAI 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Walker 

Walsh 

Wei  don 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


NOT  VOTING— 41 


Grandy 

Henry 

Hinchey 

Hoke 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

King 

Kingston 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Machtley 

Man  ton 

McCloskey 

McCrery 


D   1055 


Quillen 

Rogers 

Santorum 

Saxton 

Slattery 

Swift 

Tucker 

Vucanovich 

Washington 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Young  (FL) 


So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Neal]  please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  led  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  follows: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God. 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  inform  the  Members 
that  there  will  be  15  1-minutes  allowed 
on  each  side. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MOAKLEY]. 


SUPPORT  VOICED  FOR  THE 
NORTHERN  IRELAND  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  Massachusetts  col- 
league. Representative  Joe  Kennedy. 
to  endorse  the  Northern  Ireland  bill  of 
rights  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  61.  on  this  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  What  could  be  more  noble,  enrich- 
ing, and  farsighted  than  for  this  body 
to  stand  in  recognition  of  basic  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties  in  Northern 
Ireland?  For  well  over  200  years.  Amer- 
icans have  enjoyed  freedom  of  speech, 
assembly,  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury  and  due  process  of 
law.  Sadly,  the  same  does  not  hold  true 
for  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Since  the  British  partition  of  Ireland 
in  1920.  Northern  Ireland  has  denied 
basic  civil  liberties  to  its  residents 
based  on  the  yearly  renewal  and  rein- 
forcement of  emergency  legislation. 
This  cannot  be  permitted  to  continue 
and  it  is  high  time  that  the  United 
States  Congress  conveys  the  strength 
of  its  conviction  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  this  enduring  human  issue. 

Last  night  I  was  pleased  to  stand  on 
the  same  stage  with  President  Clinton 
at  the  annual  Ireland  fund  dinner  and 
heard  him  pledge  to  do  his  best  to  reaf- 
firm traditional  American  values  so 
clearly  lacking  in  Northern  Ireland 
today.  We  all  agree  that  peace,  rec- 
onciliation, and  unification  are  goals 
we  should  clearly  be  moving  toward, 
and  I  share  Congressman  Kennedy's  be- 
lief that  the  Northern  Ireland  bill  of 
rights  legislation  will  clearly  give  that 
movement  impetus. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  FISH  ATLASES 

(Mr.  EVERETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  emergency  economic 
plan  includes  research  that  will  even- 
tually yield,  of  all  things,  two  fish 
atlases. 

Why  is  President  Clinton  including 
this  in  his  emergency  supplemental? 
Are  the  fish  lost?  Do  they  need  a  map 
to  find  out  where  they  are  going?  Do 
these  fish  want  to  take  a  vacation,  and 
do  they  require  government  money  for 


a  road  map?  Or  are  two  schools  of  fish 
suddenly  without  an  atlas  and  Presi- 
dent Clinton  thinks  it  is  an  emergency 
situation? 

Seriously,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to 
know  what  emergency  warrants  re- 
search into  a  fish  atlas.  This  research 
will  cost  the  American  people  about 
$3.2  million.  How  many  millions  more 
are  being  wasted  on  emergency  situa- 
tions of  this  sort? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  mind,  the  only 
atlas  we  need  is  one  that  includes  a 
road  map  to  greater  spending  cuts.  Let 
the  fish  find  their  own  way. 


D  1100 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  IRELAND 

(Mr.  KENNEDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day,  when  we  are  all  Irish,  when  we 
like  to  drink  green  beer  and  sing  a 
happy  tune,  let  us  not  forget  that  Ire- 
land is  not  only  a  place  of  fun,  but  it  is 
a  place  of  terrible  suffering.  Catholics 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  are  denied  basic 
human  rights  that  we  in  this  country 
take  for  granted,  rights  such  sis  the 
right  to  remain  silent,  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury,  the  right  to  a  free  press, 
and  the  right  to  due  process  of  law. 

Clearly,  the  British  presence  in 
Northern  Ireland  is  not  without  blame. 
It  is  responsible  for  many  injustices. 
That  is  a  conclusion  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, the  Helsinki  Watch,  and 
other  human  rights  monitors. 

Northern  Ireland  needs  what  we  in 
America  take  for  granted:  a  bill  of 
rights.  Yesterday  several  of  my  col- 
leagues joined  me  in  filing  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  British  Government  to 
provide  a  bill  of  rights  to  all  Irish- 
Protestant  and  Catholic  alike. 

In  addition,  I  urge  President  Clinton 
to  appoint  a  special  envoy  to  Northern 
Ireland. 

If  we  take  these  steps,  then  I  truly 
believe  that  we  can  bring  peace  at  long 
last  to  Northern  Ireland  and  have  a 
truly  happy  St.  Patrick's  Day  on  into 
the  future. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL  NO 
EMERGENCY 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, either  today  or  tomorrow  this  body 
is  going  to  take  up  what  has  been 
termed  the  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation.  I  don't  think  that  the 
folks  at  911  would  take  kindly  to  our 
definition  of  an  emergency.  In  fact.  I 
do  not  even  think  they  would  bother  to 
respond. 

Three  years  ago  we  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  other  side  of  the 


aisle  to  cut  the  deficit.  And  part  of 
that  agreement  was  to  adhere  to  strict 
caps  on  1993  discretionary  spending  un- 
less an  emergency  was  declared. 

Well.  I  don't  know  about  you,  but 
$3.25  million  to  renovate  a  pool,  $4.5 
million  to  replace  a  gym  and  $5  million 
to  build  a  beach  parking  garage  is  not 
exactly  what  I  would  call  emergency 
spending.  I  mean  there  are  enough  cats 
and  dogs  in  this  bill  to  fill  a  kennel. 

An  emergency  is  an  urgent  need  for 
assistance  or  relief.  The  only  relief  this 
bill  offers  is  to  the  special  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  relieve  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  this  bill  and  put  an  end 
to  this  farce. 


IRISH  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEAL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  legislation 
filed  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  I 
that  would  call  for  the  establishment 
of  a  bill  of  rights  for  Northern  Ireland, 
where,  indeed,  the  longest  standing  po- 
litical dispute  in  the  Western  world  is 
acknowledged  today. 

I  could  say  without  hesitation  that  in 
a  period  of  time  where  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the 
end  of  the  yoke  of  Marxism  around  the 
necks  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  today  in  Northern  Ireland  human 
rights  are  still  violated,  and  much  of 
the  world  looks  the  other  way. 

Today  there  are  40  million  Americans 
who  at  least  in  some  part  call  them- 
selves Irish.  On  the  feast  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, we  acknowledge  the  gross  inequi- 
ties that  occur  every  day  in  the  human 
rights  violations  that  occur  almost 
hourly  in  that  tiny  province,  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  comprised  of 
1.5  million  people,  where  rights  that  we 
take  in  America  for  granted  are  rou- 
tinely violated  there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  today  that  my 
colleagues  join  in  support  of  a  bill  of 
rights  for  that  tiny  nation  that  has 
given  so  much  of  its  fortune  to  this  Na- 
tion, and  I  ask  the  American  people  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  a  bill  of 
rights  for  Northern  Ireland. 


O'  WILLIE  BOY 


(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
honor  of  this  great  St.  Patrick's  Day 
and  also  our  common  Irish  heritage,  I 
would  like  to  read  an  additional  verse 
to  O'  Danny  Boy  that  has  been  pre- 
pared in  honor  of  this  day. 
O'  Willie  Boy.  the  taxes,  the  taxes  keep 
rising. 


From  Class  to  Class,  and  Down  the  Income 
Line 
The  Winter's  not  gone,  but  all  your  spending 
is  coming 
Our  debt  is  high,  and  your  plans  must  go 
O'  Come  ye  back 
When  your  spending  is  in  the  shadow 
And  when  your  taxes  are  fair  and  reason- 
ably low. 
Yes.  we'll  be  here 

In  sunshine  or  in  shadow, 
O'  Willie  boy.  O'  Willie  Boy 
Your  plans  must  go. 


ENDING  THE  CONSPIRACY  OF 
SILENCE 

(Mr.  MENENDEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
American  of  Cuban  descent,  I  have  long 
fought  to  promote  freedom,  democracy, 
and  respect  for  human  rights  in  Cuba. 
I  rise  today  on  behalf  of  those  same  is- 
sues, so  long  overlooked  by  this  Gov- 
ernment, in  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the 
United  States  has  been  guilty  of  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence  in  continuing  to  ig- 
nore the  issue  of  human  rights  in 
Northern  Ireland.  That  is  why  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  both  H.R. 
712.  requiring  compliance  in  Northern 
Ireland  with  the  MacBride  Principles, 
and  Congressman  Kennedy's  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  61,  calling  for 
the  adoption  of  a  bill  of  rights  for 
Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  I  believe  these 
efforts  are  an  important  step  in 
rationalizing  American  foreign  policy, 
and  facing  up  to  the  reality  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  unconscionable  situation 
in  Northern  Ireland.  It  ought  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  recog- 
nize and  condemn  human  rights  viola- 
tions wherever  they  occur,  whether 
perpetrated  by  friend  or  foe.  The  denial 
of  basic  and  inalienable  human  rights 
to  the  residents  of  Northern  Ireland  by 
the  British  Government  is  intolerable. 
The  United  States  must  demand  an  end 
to  the  cycle  of  violence  that  continues 
to  wrack  both  communities  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  Peace — real  peace — can 
begin  only  when  the  last  boot  of  the 
last  British  soldier  is  lifted  from  Irish 
soil. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
PRIORITIES? 

(Mr.  McKEON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McKEON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
examine  the  President's  stimulus  pack- 
age, you  have  to  wonder  how  he  defines 
an  emergency. 

I  think  he  has  included  $23  million 
for  EPA  Green  programs  because  today 
is  St.  Patrick's  Day. 


I  guess  he  wants  $148  million  for  the 
IRS,  so  he  can  improve  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  take  money  from  the 
middle  class.  This  is  an  emergency, 
with  April  15  less  than  a  month  away. 

I  assume  that  our  Olympic 
Whitewater  canoeing  team  is  in  pretty 
bad  shape.  That  is  why  we  need  $800,000 
to  start  preparing  for  the  1996  Olym- 
pics. 

With  summer  coming  up,  I  guess  the 
President  felt  the  need  to  spend  $3.5 
million  for  pool  renovation. 

The  question  I  have  is:  Do  these 
things  really  constitute  an  emergency? 
Will  they  really  create  any  jobs? 

In  my  mind,  our  top  priority  should 
be  to  cut  spending.  I  wish  the  President 
felt  the  same  way. 


END  CIVIL  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  MEEHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1920,  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
have  awaited  a  constitution  and  bill  of 
rights.  For  73  years,  the  absence  of  for- 
mal protection  for  basic  civil  liberties 
has  deepened  the  underlying  antag- 
onism many  residents  of  Northern  Ire- 
land feel  toward  the  British  Govern- 
ment, exacerbating  an  already  difficult 
set  of  political  problems. 

The  people  of  Northern  Ireland  want 
a  legal  framework  to  support  their 
civil  rights.  They  want  the  right  to  a 
trial  by  a  jury  of  their  peers.  They 
want  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press 
without  government  censorship.  They 
want  due  process  of  law.  In  short,  they 
want  the  fundamental  rights  that  are 
the  hallmark  of  a  free  society. 

That's  why  I'm  joining  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  in  cosponsoring 
House  Resolution  61,  which  urges  the 
President  to  help  initiate  momentum 
in  the  constitutional  process  in  North- 
ern Ireland  while  enlisting  the  support 
of  the  European  Community  to  end 
civil  rights  violations  by  the  British 
Government.  I  urge  the  President  to 
provide  leadership  on  this  issue. 


BILL  CLINTON  AND  THE  IRS 

(Mr.  BAKER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BAKER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  alert  the  American 
people  about  one  aspect  of  President 
Clinton's  emergency  supplemental 
spending  plan. 

He  wants  to  give  $148  million  to  the 
IRS  to  improve  its  tax  collection  sys- 
tem. 

The  old  joke  about  the  Democrats  is 
they  have  got  what  it  takes  to  take 
what  you've  got. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  Presi- 
dent Clinton  wants  to  improve  that 
ability  to  take  what  you've  got. 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence  re- 
minds us  of  an  earlier  "emergency," 
"He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  of- 
fices, and  sent  hither  swarms  of  offi- 
cers to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out 
our  substance." 

With  April  15  less  than  a  month 
away,  it  is  apparent  that  the  President 
feels  it  is  an  emergency  to  help  the 
IRS. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  mind,  the 
real  emergency  is  our  pressing  deficit. 

I  urge  the  President  to  spend  less 
time  worrying  about  raising  taxes,  and 
more  time  worrying  about  cutting 
spending.  That  is  our  Nation's  real 
emergency. 


D  1110 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

(Mrs.  MALONEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  St.  Patrick's  Day  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  61,  which  calls  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  bill  of  rights  for  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

The  freedom  we  take  for  granted  in 
the  United  States  is  unknown  to 
Northern  Ireland.  The  people  of  North- 
ern Ireland  have  endured  human  rights 
violations  for  far  too  long.  They  need 
and  deserve  the  protection  which  a  bill 
of  rights  provides. 

Protecting  human  rights  and  work- 
ing to  end  discrimination  in  Northern 
Ireland  are  legitimate  concerns  for  our 
Government. 

That  is  why  I  have  cosponsored  this 
resolution  and  why  I  also  support  the 
MacBride  Principles  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  United  States  envoy 
to  Northern  Ireland. 

Our  Government  must  act  now  to 
give  new  urgency  to  the  search  for 
peace  among  the  Irish  and  British  Gov- 
ernments. 

It  is  time  to  impose  the  full  weight  of 
United  States  diplomacy  and  economic 
sanctions  on  the  injustices  that  con- 
tinue to  take  place  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 


A  REAL  SNOW  JOB 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute). 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Washing- 
ton digs  out  of  the  so-called  storm  of 
the  century.  I  would  like  to  alert  my 
colleagues  of  another  storm  that  is 
brewing  this  week. 

President  Bill  Clinton,  in  the  name  of 
investment,  is  pushing  for  a  blizzard  of 
new  spending. 

But  the  emergency  supplemental,  un- 
like the  real  crisis  we  had  this  week- 
end, is  no  emergency. 
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It  is  just  another  excuse  for  more 
spending. 

The  President  has  given  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  real  snow  job. 

Spending  to  help  the  Whitewater  ca- 
noeing team  prepare  for  the  1996  Olym- 
pics is  not  an  emergency.  Nor  is  $3.2 
million  for  fish  atlases.  Nor  is  $28  mil- 
lion for  District  of  Columbia  debt  re- 
lief. 

In  this  winter  wonderland  atmos- 
phere. President  Clinton  must  seem 
like  Santa  Claus  to  his  special  interest 
friends.  I  urge  the  American  people  to 
plow  through  the  fiction  as  we  consider 
the  emergency  supplemental  bill  this 
week.  We  don't  need  a  Clinton  spending 
snow  job. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  RIGHTS  FOR 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  GUTIERREZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUTIERREZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  esteemed  colleague 
Congressman  Kennedy  to  say  it  is  time 
to  allow  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
the  same  rights,  the  same  freedoms, 
the  same  justice  that  we  have  come  to 
expect — that  we  were  bom  to  respect  in 
the  United  States. 

On  this  day  of  special  significance  to 
all  Irish  people,  it  is  only  fair  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  not  turn 
our  back  on  the  nation  that  has  sent  so 
many  people,  who  have  accomplished 
so  much,  to  these  shores. 

As  an  Hispanic,  I  understand  what  it 
means  to  come  from  distant  shores 
looking  for  a  new  life  in  America.  Peo- 
ple have  come  from  all  over  the  world 
to  make  up  the  mosaic  that  is  Amer- 
ica. 

People  have  come  from  all  over  the 
world  to  make  up  the  mosaic  that  is 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Il- 
linois. 

And  while  many  people  think  of  im- 
migrants from  Mexico,  and  from 
Central  America,  and  Cuba  when  they 
think  of  my  particular  district,  I  also 
think  of  our  thousands  of  neighbors  of 
Irish  heritage. 

And  just  as  I  encourage  our  Govern- 
ment not  to  allow  unfairness  and  op- 
pression in  the  governments  of  our 
neighbors  in  Managua  or  Havana.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  we  fight  to 
allow  our  neighbors  in  Belfast  the  same 
freedoms. 

I  am  proud  to  join  Congressman  Ken- 
nedy in  that  effort  today. 


uses  words  so  carelessly  in  politics.  We 
have  learned  that  a  tax  is  now  a  con- 
tribution. Spending  is  called  invest- 
ment. And  today's  stimulus  is  nothing 
but  pure  pork. 

It  is  important  that  we  put  money 
forth  and  work  on  problems  such  as 
AIDS  and  the  homeless  and  extending 
unemployment  benefits.  But  to  put  it 
in  a  program  and  call  it  stimulus  and 
job  creation  simply  is  not  telling  the 
truth.  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  have  misled  the  American  people 
to  long. 


MISLEADING  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

(Mr.  LINDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LINDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  take  someone  seriously  who 


CHICAGO'S  TRAGIC  FIRE 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  a  tragic  fire  swept 
through  the  Paxton  Hotel  in  my  dis- 
trict in  the  northside  of  Chicago. 
Sadly,  the  residents  of  this  single- 
room-occupancy  hotel  were  largely 
very  low  income  and  mostly  elderly 
people  living  off  small  Social  Security 
checks  who  were  terribly  vulnerable  to 
the  rapid  pace  of  this  powerful  fire. 

Thankfully,  the  Chicago  Fire  Depart- 
ment responded  swiftly  and  with  out- 
standing bravery  to  prevent  an  even 
greater  tragedy  from  occurring.  With 
exceptional  courage,  the  firefighters 
helped  dozens  of  the  hotel's  occupants 
safely  escape  from  the  burning  build- 
ing. I  wish  to  commend  Fire  Commis- 
sioner Ray  Orozco  and  all  of  the  Chi- 
cago firefighters  who  acted  heroically 
throughout  the  chaos  and  terror  of  this 
raging  fire. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  officials 
in  Chicago  will  be  working  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  cause  of  the  blaze.  I 
hope  that  we  learn  something  about 
this  fire  that  will  help  up  take  meas- 
ures to  prevent  a  similar  tragedy  from 
happening  again. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  taking 
a  moment  of  silent  prayer  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  fire,  their  friends  and  fam- 
ily who  are  mourning  today. 


KEEP  THE  PACKAGE  INTACT 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  off, 
I  wish  a  happy  St.  Patrick's  Day  to  all 
my  colleagues.  With  a  name  like  Maz- 
zoli,  it  is  hard  to  believe  I  am  Irish,  but 
I  did  go  to  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  home  of  the  Fighting  Irish, 
so  indirectly  I  am  Irish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  today  is 
keep  the  economic  package  together. 
The  budget  resolution,  which  has  in  it 
$63  billion  of  additional  cuts  in  Federal 
spending,  a  total  of  $500  billion  over 
the  5  years  and  the  economic  stimulus 


program.  They  were  put  together, 
crafted  together,  as  a  package.  They 
are  harmonious. 

Losing  any  element  would  cause 
harm  to  the  other  elements,  so  let  us 
keep  the  package  together.  The  pack- 
age is  paid  for.  The  package  is  needed. 

We  have  what  some  would  say  is  an 
oxymoronic  situation  of  a  jobless  re- 
covery. The  economic  stimulus  will 
help  put  people  back  to  work. 

The  program  is  targeted  at  both 
human  investment  and  capital  invest- 
ment. We  have  in  it  the  human  pro- 
grams for  Head  Start,  for  WIC  and  for 
child  immunization,  as  well  as  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grants 
to  get  the  concrete  poured  and  the 
bricks  laid  on  capital  projects. 

So  let  us  keep  the  package  together 
and  let  us  get  America  back  on  the 
trail  to  economic  health. 
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SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  EFFORTS 
TO  CONVENE  WAR  CRIMES 
COURT  IN  BOSNIA 

(Mr.  GOODLATTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOODLATTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  16.  As  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  legislation,  I  believe  that 
Congress  must  call  upon  President 
Clinton  to  convene  a  war  crimes  court 
to  bring  those  who  have  caused  the 
ethnic  cleansing  concentration  camps, 
mass  rapes,  and  murders  in  Bosnia  to 
justice. 

The  world  community  can  no  longer 
turn  its  back  on  the  senseless  violence 
that  has  plagued  Bosnia  for  over  a 
year.  While  I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  ] 
American  troops  to  intervene  in  a  civil 
war  rooted  in  age  old  divisions,  the 
United  States  must  act  diplomatically 
and  politically  in  coalition  with  our 
European  allies  to  isolate  Serbia  even 
further. 

Here  we  are  at  the  dawn  of  the  21st 
century  and  once  again  the  world  is 
confronted  with  yet  another  case  of  | 
ethnically  motivated  crimes.  The 
memory  of  war  crimes  victims  from  40 
years  ago  in  another  conflict  demands  j 
action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  j 
this  resolution. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  AND 
STIMULUS  PACKAGE 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  | 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
I  rise  today  to  speak  about  new  begin- 
nings.   For    much    too    long,    political 
gridlock  has  hindered  the  will  of  the  [ 
American    people.    When    our    Nation  | 
elected  President  Clinton  last  Novem- 


ber, the  American  people  sent  a  mes- 
sage that  it  was  time  to  end  gridlock. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  deal  gridlock  a  deadly 
blow  by  passing  the  budget  resolution 
and  the  investment  package  this  week. 
We  have  a  President  who  wants  to  turn 
this  Nation  around  in  a  new  and  better 
direction.  We,  as  a  Congress  have  the 
responsibility  of  helping  chart  this  new 
course  for  our  Nation.  We  must  let  it 
work.  We  must  give  it  a  chance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  the  investment  package.  It  is  a 
fair  and  a  just  plan.  The  people  in  my 
district  have  spoken  and  they  say  put 
aside  partisan  politics  and  act  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  American  people  want  us  to 
govern.  The  campaign  is  over.  It  is 
time  to  govern.  Let  us  pass  the  invest- 
ment package. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  SET  EXAMPLE 
BY  CUTTING  COMMITTEE  STAFF 

(Mrs.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
joining  many  of  my  freshmen  Repub- 
lican colleagues  in  support  of  an  effort 
to  reduce  committee  staff  levels  here 
in  the  House  by  25  percent. 

I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  the 
accounts  subcommittee  yesterday  re- 
jected our  proposed  cut  and  instead 
opted  for  just  a  freeze. 

Throughout  today  and  tomorrow. 
Members  will  take  to  this  well  to  de- 
bate the  budget  resolution.  I  can  guar- 
antee you  there  will  be  a  lot  of  talk 
about  sacrifice,  cutting  back,  and  fair- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  back  up  that  talk 
with  some  action  right  here  in  our  own 
House.  Let  us  show  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  are  willing  to  make  the 
first  sacrifices. 

As  someone  who  began  her  career  as 
a  legislative  assistant  here  in  the 
House,  I  have  a  great  appreciation  for 
the  work  done  here  on  the  Hill.  While 
no  one  doubts  the  contribution  made 
by  these  dedicated  people,  the  current 
budget  crisis  requires  we  do  more  with 
less;  that  means  less  staff. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly those  on  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  to  let  us  set  the  exam- 
ple that  we  are  already  asking  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  to  follow. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
York  Post  writers  are  battling  an  evil 
force.  This  new  force  is  bigger,  they 
say,  than  King  Kong.  It  is  the  most  vi- 
cious, two-headed  beast  ever  to  stalk 


the  streets  of  New  York.  It  is  their 
owner,  Abe  "The  Axe"  Hirschfeld. 

That  is  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  so 
bad  in  New  York  that  Post  reporters 
are  terrorizing  the  board  room.  There 
is  one  good  thing  about  all  this.  They 
are  very  consistent,  these  New  York 
Post  writers.  They  treat  everybody 
alike;  like  dogs,  but  alike. 

Three  cheers  for  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  right  on  to  the  Post  reporters. 


URGING  SUPPORT  FOR  PEACE  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  WALSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  over 
America  people  will  be  saying  "happy 
St.  Paddy's  Day."  But  for  some  in  Ire- 
land it  will  be  another  bleak  day  in  a 
continuing  history  of  oppression,  big- 
otry, judicial  persecution,  and  poverty. 
In  Northern  Ireland,  the  forces  of  evil 
on  both  sides  continue  to  thrive, 
spawning  hatred  and  revenge  as  a  leg- 
acy for  the  children.  We  in  the  United 
States  who  are  of  Irish  descent  remind 
ourselves  often  enough  of  this  tragedy. 
And  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider that  on  this  day  they  would  be 
part  of  a  prouder  nation  if  we  in  the 
United  States  were  to  take  some  posi- 
tive action  in  settling  this  ages-old  po- 
litical dispute. 

The  horror  of  the  history  of  Northern 
Ireland  tells  us  eloquently  why  one 
side  hates  the  other.  In  an  island  na- 
tion where  the  haves  and  the  have  nots 
have  been  identified  by  their  religion,  a 
minority  in  Northern  Ireland  suffers 
injustice  under  the  Protestants  who 
are  the  land  owners  and  factory  owners 
over  the  whole  island. 

But  the  blame  for  the  trouble  is  also 
to  be  shared  by  militant  Catholics.  The 
IRA,  the  Ulster  constabulary,  the  Brit- 
ish-administered courts  are  all  at  odds 
not  only  with  themselves  but  with 
peace  and  humanity.  They  all  must 
take  responsibility.  But  they  will  not. 
They  operate  from  self-interest  and 
righteousness.  They  are  not  capable  of 
compromise.  They  are  not  equipped  to 
forgive,  or  to  lead. 

There  is  a  role  for  America.  Congress 
must  pass  the  Northern  Ireland  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act.  American 
business  must  get  the  message  that  our 
Nation  will  not  take  part  in  an  econ- 
omy that  finds  strength  in  religious 
discrimination.  Although  I  am  a  sec- 
ond-generation American.  I  am  an 
Irish-American  as  are  my  children  and 
my  wife.  We  are  proud  of  our  heritage 
but  saddened  by  the  continuing  life  and 
death  struggle  being  waged  for  freedom 
of  heart  and  body.  This  is  a  drama 
which  we  can  affect.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues, who  come  from  all  comers  of 
all  continents,  to  lend  their  support  in 
finding  a  way  to  peace  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 


TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  RESPECT 

THE  Will  of  the  voters 

(Mr.  OWENS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent who  now  occupies  the  White 
House  was  elected  because  the  voters 
appreciated  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man 
of  vision;  he  is  a  man  of  vision.  The 
budget  and  investment  program  before 
us  in  the  next  2  days  is  a  budget  and  in- 
vestment program  of  this  President 
with  vision.  This  Congress  must  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  worthy  of  a  Presi- 
dent with  vision.  Without  any  further 
sabotage,  this  Congress  must  support 
the  vision  initiative  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration. 

For  the  sake  of  a  Nation,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  should  put  aside  his 
own  conventional  wisdom  and  try  to 
break  free  of  his  obsolete  thinking. 
Vote  to  cut  Star  Wars  and  vote  to  cut 
the  CIA,  but  vote  to  invest  in  Head 
Start,  vote  to  invest  in  libraries,  vote 
to  invest  in  highways. 

It  is  now  time  for  Congress  to  catch 
up  with  the  President.  It  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  respect  the  will  of  the 
voters  and  to  exercise  the  will  of  the 
voters. 


THE  $30  BILLION  FIG  LEAF 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  we  vote  on  the  first  half  of 
Mr.  Clinton's  $30  billion  fig  leaf. 

The  administration  would  like  to  use 
their  stimulus  plan  to  hide  the  fact 
that  the  economy  is  doing  just  fine  on 
its  own  and  then  claim  credit  for  recov- 
ery later. 

Of  course,  like  any  fig  leaf,  it  reveals 
more  than  it  covers.  What  this  one  re- 
veals is  the  fact  that  the  Government 
cannot  create  real  jobs,  only  the  pri- 
vate sector  does  that. 

What  the  Government  can  do  is  tax 
and  borrow  and  spend  and  spend— prac- 
tices the  new  administration  has 
quickly  mastered. 

In  this  case,  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion would  have  us  use.  a  sum  that 
could  create  750.000  private  sector  jobs 
in  order  to  pay  for  just  209.000  Govern- 
ment-created jobs — a  cost  of  $93,000  per 
job. 

The  good  news  is  that  it  shouldn't  be 
hard  to  find  takers  for  $93,000  jobs.  The 
bad  news  is  that  the  bill's  whole  cost 
goes  straight  onto  the  deficit. 

A  $30  billion  fig  leaf  is  too  high  a 
price  even  for  an  administration  so  in 
need  of  cover  for  its  rhetoric. 


BUDGET  RESOLUTION  OUTLINES 
SIGNIFICANT  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
(Mr.     HOAGLAND    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  jind  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOAGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
begin  one  of  the  great  debates  of  this 
session  today  and  tomorrow  as  we  start 
consideration  of  the  Clinton  economic 
package.  We  have  an  opportunity  today 
and  tomorrow  to  enact  a  budget  resolu- 
tion outlining  the  most  significant  def- 
icit reduction  we  have  had  since  the 
fall  of  1990. 

Deficit  reduction  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  we  can  do  to  bring  renewed 
prosperity  for  working  families  in 
America.  I  am  particularly  please  by 
the  additional  budget  cuts  added  by 
our  Budget  Committee  under  the  far- 
sighted  leadership  of  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo], 
that  total  over  S70  billion  and  help  sig- 
nificantly to  reduce  the  deficit. 

D  1130 

Now  the  Clinton  plan,  since  it  was 
first  brought  out  by  the  White  House, 
has  already  helped  to  bring  long-term 
interest  rates  down  over  eight-tenths 
of  1  percent.  That  means  a  decrease  in 
the  mortgage  interest  payments  of  the 
average  family  in  America  by  $30.  $40, 
or  $50  a  month. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  for  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  realize  this  defi- 
cit reduction  and  continue  the  long  ef- 
fort to  get  the  economy  back  on  the 
right  track. 


H.R.  796  IS  WRONG  SOLUTION  FOR 
ABORTION  CLINIC  VIOLENCE 

(Mr.  HUTCHINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
violent  death  at  the  Pensacola  abor- 
tion clinic  reminds  us  that  no  cause  is 
well  served  by  a  turn  to  unjustifiable 
violence.  During  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  coura- 
geously and  heroically  urged  the  civil 
rights  movement  to  appeal  to  the  bet- 
ter nature  of  their  adversaries  and  ab- 
jure violence. 

Dr.  King's  example  is  emulated  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  activi- 
ties in  the  pro-life  movement.  We  can- 
not right  a  wrong  by  committing  a 
wrong.  And  that  message  should  reso- 
nate with  us  in  this  Chamber  as  we 
consider  legislation  in  the  wake  of  the 
Pensacola  tragedy. 

Killing  is  wrong.  But  the  clinic  ac- 
cess bill  would  make  Federal  felons  out 
of  persons  who  engage  in  nonviolent 
civil  disobedience — but  on  only  one 
issue.  H.R.  796  thus  does  violence  to  the 
Constitution. 

These  are  the  penalties  under  this 
law:  Up  to  3  years  in  Federal  prison: 
fines  of  up  to  $250,000  per  offense;  and 
awards  of  unlimited  civil  damages  for 
emotional  distress,  which  would  be 
automatically  tripled,  to  clinic  clients, 
owners,  or  staff. 


Clearly,  this  bill  would  have  a  severe 
impact  on  those  who  seek  to  peacefully 
protest.  And  that  is  the  true  agenda  be- 
hind H.R.  796.  Picket  a  coal  mine— go 
right  ahead.  Rally  outside  a  college  ad- 
ministration building— it's  your  right. 
Hold  AIDS  funding  signs  outside  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services — thafs  what  freedom  is  all 
about.  But  dare  to  protest  the  taking 
of  unborn  life — go  straight  to  jail. 


SUPPORT  FOR  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  61.  RESTOR- 
ING BASIC  HUMAN  RIGHTS  TO 
CITIZENS  OF  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 

(Mr.  MORAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  behalf  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  61  that  would  sim- 
ply give  the  English  Government  an 
opportunity  to  gain  credibility  in  their 
foreign  policy  and  end  their  hypocrisy 
by  granting  their  Irish  brethren  in 
Northern  Ireland  the  same  rights  that 
are  guaranteed  to  every  English  citi- 
zen. These  basic  human  rights  are 
taken  for  granted  in  the  United  States, 
but  their  pursuit  of  these  rights  has 
cost  the  lives  and  the  dreams  of  thou- 
sands of  our  Irish  brothers  and  sisters. 
If  we  are  serious  about  peace  in  Ireland 
we  should  be  working  for  justice  In  Ire- 
land. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  is  a  good  day  to 
talk  about  peace  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Let  us  spend  the  other  days  of  the  year 
working  to  achieve  it. 


NO  POT  OF  GOLD 

(Mr.  QUINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  St. 
Patrick's  Day.  which  reminds  me  of 
that  old  Irish  tale  about  leprechauns, 
rainbows,  and  pots  of  gold. 

As  you  know,  legend  has  it  that 
leprechauns  hide  their  gold  at  the  end 
of  the  rainbow. 

Well,  apparently.  President  Clinton 
thinks  the  rainbow  ends  here  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

Looking  at  his  investment  package, 
which  includes  such  important  items 
as  research  grants  fish  atlases.  D.C. 
debt  relief,  funding  for  the  1996 
Whitewater  canoe  team,  and  expanded 
arts  education.  I  guess  he  thinks  we 
have  just  found  a  huge  pot  of  gold. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  pot  of  gold  here  in  Congress,  just 
some  Members  who  seem  to  be  willing 
to  continue  to  expand  the  deficit. 

I  hope  President  Clinton  realizes  on 
this  St.  Patrick's  Day,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  keep  spending.  We  have  to  cut 
spending  before  we  even  think  about 
raising  taxes. 


SOUTH  DADE'S  DOUBLE  WHAMMY 

(Mrs.  MEEK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  call  this  Congress'  attention  and 
that  of  the  Nation  to  the  double  wham- 
my  my  community  has  suffered  in  re- 
cent months. 

A  little  more  than  6  months  ago  Hur- 
ricane Andrew  and  its  200  mile-per- 
hour  winds  swept  through  south  Dade 
taking  with  it  much  of  everything  in 
its  path:  Uprooting  homes,  businesses, 
and  some  86.000  jobs. 

As  the  rebuilding  effort  began  to  pick 
up  speed,  and  many  basic  and  essential 
services  were  being  reestablished  and 
families  had  began  putting  their  lives 
back  together  again  and  some  degree  of 
normalcy  had  begun  to  return  my  com- 
munity, then  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
yet  another  blow  was  delt  to  south 
Dade  as  the  March  monster,  the  storm 
of  the  century  roared  its  ugly  wind 
through  south  Dade  destroying  tent 
cities  and  trailers  used  to  house  those 
left  homeless  by  Hurricane  Andrew. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  physical 
and  mental  health  of  south  Dade  resi- 
dents. The  people  of  this  community 
need  help  to  cope  with  the  problems 
that  have  loomed  large  in  the  last  6 
months  and  those  that  still  lie  ahead. 

Domestic  violence  and  the  incidence 
of  suicide  have  increased  threefold. 
Housing  continues  to  be  the  single 
largest  need  in  south  Dade.  Thousands 
are  homeless.  Many  more  are  living  in 
tents,  trailers,  with  friends  and  rel- 
atives, and  other  temporary  quarters. 
They  are  under  particular  distress 
today  because  of  Hurricane  Andrew  and 
the  storm  of  the  century. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  if  my  commu- 
nity has  not  suffered  enough,  word  Fri- 
day of  the  proposed  shutdown  of  Home- 
stead Air  Force  Base  did  to  south 
Dade's  psyche  what  Andrew  did  to  the 
base  itself  6  months  ago.  The  proposed 
shutdown  of  Homestead  Air  Force  Base 
will  take  with  it  8.700  jobs,  and  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  $152  million  with  an 
economic  impact  on  the  local  economy 
of  $430  million. 

We  need  help  from  the  Congress  in 
assisting  this  community  in  restora- 
tion. Initiatives  such  as  housing,  eco- 
nomic development  and  health  care  are 
direly  needed.  I  appeal  to  the  Con- 
gress— please  help. 


CONTROLLING  GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 

(Mr.  CRAPO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CRAPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  para- 
phrase the  president  of  the  Institute 
for  Research  on  the  Economics  of  Tax- 
ation: 

The  last  things  the  American  economy 
needs  now  are  tax  hikes  and  new  Federal 


spending  pro-ams.  No  matter  its  form  or 
the  taxpayers  on  whom  it  is  imposed,  any 
tax  increase  will  impede  the  burgeoning  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  slow  the  growth  in  jobs, 
production,  and  income.  New  Federal  spend- 
ing programs,  no  matter  how  small  they  are 
to  begin  with,  will  quickly  grow  and  become 
additional  drags  on  the  Nation's  economic 
growth  and  vitality.  To  revitalize  the  econ- 
omy, we  need  real,  substantial,  and  sus- 
tained cuts  in  Government  spending.  If  we 
really  want  to  remove  the  road  blocks  to 
economic  progress,  we  must  make  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  existing  spending  programs  to 
curb  their  expansion,  not  raise  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  not  that 
we  have  too  little  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  to  spend  in  Washington.  The 
problem  is  we  cannot  control  our  vora- 
cious spending  appetite. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  CLIN- 
TON'S ECONOMIC  STIMULUS 
PLAN 

(Mr.  TUCKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1994  and  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  heard 
today  from  many  of  our  Republican 
colleagues  is  that  the  economy  is  re- 
covering and  that  we  do  not  need  an 
economic  stimulus.  I  invite  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  to  come  to  where  I 
live,  in  the  real  America,  not  nec- 
essarily inside  of  the  beltway  here,  but 
in  places  like  Compton.  and  Carson, 
and  South  Central  Los  Angeles,  and 
they  will  find  out  that  the  economy 
has  not  recovered. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's 
plan  provides  for  increased  funding  in 
the  important  areas  of  job  programs, 
training,  defense  conversion.  R&D.  edu- 
cation, and  lifelong  learning  programs, 
mass  transit  and  highway  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  debated  this  and  we 
will  debate  this  today  and  tomorrow, 
and  I  hope  that  during  this  debate  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  come  to  find  out  what  investment 
really  means:  putting  and  utilizing 
something  today  for  future  advantage 
and  future  benefit  tomorrow.  We  have 
to  invest  today  in  child  immunization. 
Head  Start,  the  WIC  Program,  the 
Ryan  White  AIDS  Program,  and  the 
Mickey  Leland  Hunger  Program,  and 
after  we  have  done  all  of  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  still  say  at  the  end  of 
5  years  that  we  will  have  saved  $510  bil- 
lion in  Federal  budget  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 


AN  IRISH  PRAYER 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
cosponsoring  with  your  kind  consent, 
and  the  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues on  H.R.  61.  Since  all  of  my 
great-grandparents  and  two  of  my 
grandparents  come  from  Ulster,  the 
beautiful  County  of  Donegal,  free  Don- 
egal I  will  be  proud  to  consponsor  H.R. 
61,  the  Northern  Ireland  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  47  years  ago  Sister 
Josepha.  my  grade  school  principal  and 
eighth  grade  teacher  at  Good  Shepherd 
School  in  Beverly  Hills  took  me  out  in 
the  hall  for  a  chat  because  my  Viking- 
Irish  hair  had  once  again  overcome  my 
judgment.  I  was  rambunctious  and  en- 
ergetic to  a  fault  and  the  good  sister 
said.  "I  believe  you  only  have  two  ca- 
reer choices  in  life.  Mr.  Dornan.  the 
cloth  or  politics." 
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And  then  she  gave  me  a  wee  bit  of 
constructive  memory  work.  I  was  not 
laden  down  with  holy  cards  for  being  a 
quiet  and  pliable  lad.  Just  the  con- 
trary, but  I  was  the  lucky  one  who  was 
guided  to  memorize  all  those  beautiful 
psalms. 

Therefore,  in  humble  gratitude  to 
Sister  Josepha,  a  fellow  redhead,  who 
teaches  to  this  very  day.  I  would  like 
to  offer  that  prayer  in  addition  to  the 
lovely  prayer  with  which  we  began  our 
session  today.  I  think  an  extra  prayer 
now  and  then  is  fitting  because  of  all 
the  pain  in  the  world.  From  Bombay  to 
Beirut  to  Bosnia  to  Bogota,  every  little 
prayer  surely  helps  a  wee  bit,  and  this 
one.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  most  appropriate 
today.  It  is  traditionally  called  "The 
Breastplate  of  St.  Patrick"  or  "The  Ar- 
morplate  of  St.  Patrick,"  and  it  ap- 
peals for  the  total  protection  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus 
Christ  who  redeemed  us  all  with  His 
precious  blood. 

"The  Armorplate  of  St.  Patrick": 
Jesus  before  me,  Jesus  protecting  my 
back,  Jesus  to  the  right  of  me,  Jesus  to 
the  left  of  me,  Jesus  supporting  me, 
Jesus  above  me,  Jesus  in  all  I  see, 
Jesus  in  all  I  hear,  Jesus  in  my  touch 
as  I  reach  out  to  others.  Jesus  in  my 
every  utterance.  Jesus  Christ  in  my 
every  thought. 

St.  Patrick,  you  lovely  man.  bless  us 
one  and  all  on  this  your  great  feast 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  dedicate  that  recita- 
tion of  that  unique  prayerful  plea  to 
my  Sallie.  our  five  grown  and  very 
wonderful  children,  and  to  our  eight 
grandchildren.  Rick,  Tara.  Anna. 
Kevin,  Colin.  Erin.  Haley,  and  Robby 
III.  And  also  to  soul  No.  9.  our  young- 
est Kathleen's  first,  probably  a  Liam  or 
Declan  but  in  God's  wisdom  maybe  a 
beautiful  little  colleen. 


NEW  TAXES  DEPRESS  THE 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
close  consultations  with  the  people 
back  home  during  the  last  several 
weeks,  the  topic  of  discussion  has,  of 
course,  been  the  President's  economic 
proposal. 

I  must  say  to  you  that  although 
there  is  a  divergence  of  views  on  the 
necessity  of  some  parts  of  that  pack- 
age, there  is  a  unanimous  opinion 
among  all  those  with  whom  I  have  spo- 
ken that  there  should  be  no  consider- 
ation of  new  taxes  which  themselves 
can  depress  an  economy,  nor  talk  of 
new  taxes  of  any  type  until  spending 
cuts  have  been  put  in  place. 

What  is  wrong  with  what  is  about  to 
happen  in  the  Chamber  with  us  here  in 
the  Congress  is  that  the  President's 
proposal  puts  the  package  together, 
new  taxes,  massive  new  taxes,  new 
spending,  massive  new  spending,  and 
spending  cuts  of  an  unspecified  variety 
that  may  or  may  not  take  place.  The 
history  of  our  economy  and  our  process 
in  this  House  shows  that  taxes  over- 
come the  rest  of  the  package  each  and 
every  time. 


TIME  TO  BE  RESPONSIBLE 

(Mr.  APPLEGATE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
said  you  can  fool  some  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time  and  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool 
them  all,  all  of  the  time.  Let  me  say 
this:  I  think  the  Republicans  keep  try- 
ing. 

I  hear  Republican  Member  after 
Member  after  Member  get  up  here  to 
the  floor  and  offer  a  balanced  budget 
about  cutting  everything  with  no  new 
taxes,  no  new  revenues,  no  new  any- 
thing, like  this  is  going  to  happen. 

And  that  is  a  pretty  good  trick  since 
they  got  us  here  with  the  increased 
spending  and  the  big  tax  cuts  to  the  fat 
people  of  this  country.  Now  they  want 
to  protect  the  fat  cats  again  and  cut 
those  good  programs  to  a  lot  of  the 
people  who  need  the  programs  in  this 
country,  those  who  need  to  house, 
clothe,  and  feed  their  families  and  they 
cannot  do  it.  cut  them  out. 

And  then  the  middle  income  is  going 
to  get  stuck  with  the  bill  again. 

I  think  that  they  know  that  if  they 
had  a  majority  in  this  House  and  they 
had  a  President  in  the  White  House, 
none  of  them  would  be  up  here  talking 
about  these  ridiculous  programs  that 
they  are  talking  about,  and  I  say  that 
it  Is  time  to  be  responsible. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 64.  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION ON  THE  BUDGET.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1994 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  131  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  131 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pur- 
suant to  clause  1(b)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  64)  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997. 
and  1996.  The  first  reading  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  shall  be  dispensed  with.  All  points 
of  order  against  the  concurrent  resolution 
and  against  its  consideration  are  waived. 
General  debate  shall  be  confined  to  the  con- 
gressional budget  and  shall  not  exceed  ten 
hours,  with  seven  hours  (including  four 
hours  on  the  subject  of  economic  goals  and 
policies)  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  two  hours 
controlled  by  Representative  Mfume  of 
Maryland,  and  one  hour  controlled  by  Rep- 
resentative Solomon  of  New  York.  After  gen- 
eral debate  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
shall  rise  without  motion.  No  further  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
In  order  except  pursuant  to  a  subsequent 
order  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  BEILENSON]  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  customary  one-half  hour  of 
debate  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume.  During  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  131  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64.  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  fiscal  years  1994  through  1998. 

This  rule  governs  only  the  time  for 
general  debate  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  provides  for  a  total  of  10  hours 
of  general  debate  time. 

Seven  hours  will  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  with  4  of  those  7 
hours  being  yielded,  by  tradition,  to 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee for  purposes  of  debate  on  eco- 
nomic goals  and  policies. 

Two  hours  of  general  debate  will  be 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]  representing 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  and  1 
hour  will  be  controlled  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 
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The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  and  its  consideration 
and  provides  for  the  committee  to  rise 
without  motion  after  all  general  debate 
is  completed.  Finally,  the  rule  pro- 
hibits any  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  except  by  a  subsequent  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo]  for  develop- 
ing a  budget  resolution  which  not  only 
meets  the  Presidents  goals  for  making 
much  needed  investments  in  the  Na- 
tion's children,  infrastructure,  and 
economy,  but  also  resjwnds  to  the  calls 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans for  deeper  cuts  in  existing  Fed- 
eral programs. 

The  budget  resolution  does  cut  an  ad- 
ditional $63  billion  from  the  President's 
budget  plan  over  the  5-year  period  from 
fiscal  year  1994  through  fiscal  year  1998. 
In  all.  it  will  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
by  $42  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  by 
$510  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  savings  that  are  achieved  by  this 
budget  resolution  represent  real,  sub- 
stantive cuts  in  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams. Under  this  plan,  we  will  be 
spending  less  in  actual  dollars  on  dis- 
cretionary programs  in  every  year 
from  1994  through  1998  than  we  spent  in 
1993 — thus,  discretionary  spending  will 
be  frozen,  with  no  increase  for  infla- 
tion, for  the  next  5  years. 

The  resolution  achieves  the  remain- 
der of  the  $510  billion  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion through  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions to  13  authorizing  committees. 
These  savings  will  thus  be  enacted  this 
year  in  a  single,  omnibus  reconcili- 
ation bill  through  permanent  changes 
in  law. 

The  Budget  Resolution  is  an  ambi- 
tious package  which  follows  the  Presi- 
dent's lead  in  calling  for  much  needed 
long-term  investment  in  our  economy, 
and  in  addressing  the  single  biggest  ob- 
stacle to  our  Nation's  long-term  eco- 
nomic health:  the  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman  from   California   [Mr.   Beilen- 

SON]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  saying  that 
•you  should  kill  no  snake  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  " — and  so  I  suppose  we  are 
fortunate  that  today,  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  we  have  a  rule  that  is  more 
benign  than  the  usual  serpents  we  have 
seen  come  slithering  forth  from  the 
Rules  Committee  of  late.  A  bit  of  the 
luck  of  the  Irish?  Perhaps.  But  in  the 
interest  of  comity  and  in  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  today's  debate  on 
the  budget  resolution.  I  know  all  Mem- 
bers are  eager  to  proceed  with  the  sub- 
stantive discussion  about  budget  prior- 
ities and  the  future  economic  health  of 
our  Nation.   Clearly,   there  are  many 


different  i)erspectives  and  important 
additions  that  can  be  made  to  this  de- 
bate; and.  to  the  extent  that  this  rule 
is  designed  to  provide  time  for  an  air- 
ing of  those  views.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port it.  Thus  10  hours  should  afford  nu- 
merous Members  opportunity  to  ex- 
press numerous  thoughts.  Of  course,  I 
continue  to  object  to  the  manner  in 
which  important,  complicated,  and 
controversial  legislation,  such  as  this 
budget  resolution,  is  brought  forth  to 
this  House  on  a  forced  march,  to  the 
point  where  rules  are  being  granted  be- 
fore bills  and  reports  have  even  been 
printed. 

In  this  case,  it  is  hard  to  pick  this  up 
let  alone  look  at  it  in  1  day,  and  we  are 
being  asked  to  waive  the  layover  re- 
quirement to  rush  the  budget  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor.  Once  again.  Members 
are  asked  to  consider  an  enormous 
piece  of  legislation  that  many  have 
likely  fully  never  seen,  and  for  those 
who  have  not,  here  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  formally 
launch  into  our  No.  1  job  as  Members  of 
Congress:  managing  the  Federal  budg- 
et. So  far,  and  certainly  in  the  time 
that  this  Member  has  served  here,  our 
collective  job  performance  on  this  task 
has  been  dismal.  If  we  were  working  in 
the  private  sector,  even  the  most  toler- 
ant boss  would  have  fired  us  by  now. 

In  fact,  our  approval  rating  with  our 
bosses,  the  American  voters,  hovers 
around  20  percent. 

The  Federal  budget  deficit  is  still 
soaring  despite  Gramm-Rudman,  de- 
spite the  October  1990  budget  deficit  re- 
duction act,  despite  promises  to  cut 
wasteful  spending,  promises  still 
unmet  to  the  degree  of  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  needless  bloat  per  year. 
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The  fact  is  we  all  know  it.  The  num- 
bers are  so  huge  that  it  takes  a  dozen 
zeros  to  enumerate  the  entries  on  our 
charts.  Under  this  budget  resolution, 
we  are  staring  at  a  Federal  budget  of 
$1^4  trillion  in  1998.  We  could  be  ap- 
plauding if  this  were  a  balanced  pros- 
perity budget,  but  in  my  view  the 
President  has  given  us  a  program  that 
is  nowhere  close  to  balanced  and  one 
that  may  well  be  a  blueprint  for  na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

Even  after  we  implement  the  biggest 
tax  bite  ever,  we  are  still  looking  at  a 
climbing  annual  budget  deficit  in  1998— 
5  years  from  now— of  $200  billion  or 
more  to  add  to  the  national  debt  which 
will  exceed  $5  trillion  by  then  under 
this  resolution. 

President  Clinton  asks  for  $280  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes  and  $127  billion  in 
new  spending  as  a  starter  course — with 
the  promise  of  budget  cuts  sometime 
later— as  in  much  later  or  maybe 
never.  And  we  have  not  even  seen  what 
sort  of  taxes  may  be  coming  with  the 
administration's  health  care  reform 
plan  due  out  sometime  in  May. 

The  fact  is,  our  national  track  record 
in  these   kinds  of  buy-now,   pay-later 


budgets  demonstrates  that  higher 
taxes  and  new  spending  stick  while 
spending  cuts  manage  to  slip  away,  as 
the  snow  is  slipping  away  in  Washing- 
ton today.  It  is  worth  nothing  that 
conservative  estimates  are  that  the 
President's  program  will  actually  re- 
sult in  $3  of  spending  for  each  new  dol- 
lar of  taxes  raised. 

It  is  true,  debate  and  commentary  in 
recent  weeks  have  focused  more  on 
where  to  cut  spending.  This  is  good 
news  for  most  Americans.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  par- 
ticularly have  accepted  the  President's 
challenge  and  proposed  specific  ways  to 
cut  waste  and  redundancy  and  to 
reprioritize  our  Federal  spending — re- 
ducing the  deficit  without  raising  taxes 
on  the  American  people. 

I  repeat,  reducing  the  deficit  without 
raising  taxes  on  the  American  people  is 
the  goal  of  this  side  of  the  aisle.  As  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  said,  we  have 
set  a  new  standard  for  budget  cutting 
specifics  this  year. 

In  this  Member's  book  that  is  good. 
That  is  a  change  for  the  better — as  long 
as  we  live  up  to  the  demands  our  con- 
stituents are  making  to  cut  wasteful 
spending  first.  First,  before  we  raise 
taxes.  First,  before  we  set  out  on  new 
spending  adventures.  There  are  many 
of  us  in  this  House — and  especially 
among  the  110  new  Members — who  be- 
lieve a  line-item  veto  and  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  are  crucial  to  hold- 
ing Congress  to  its  pledge  to  cut  the 
deficit. 

As  I  speak,  the  Rules  Committee  is 
meeting  to  determine  the  structure  for 
tomorrow's  debate  on  specific  amend- 
ments to  this  budget  resolution,  and  it 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  will  see  a 
process  that  is  open  and  fair  and  allows 
for  ample  opportunity  to  consider  all 
legitimate  amendments.  After  all,  it  is 
the  collective  wisdom  of  this  body  that 
should  work  its  will  on  the  biggest 
challenge  of  this  session.  If  we  short- 
change that,  I  daresay  that  we  inevi- 
tably diminish  our  fhances  of  fullest 
success. 

I  understand  the  majority  is  request- 
ing something  less.  In  fact,  the  major- 
ity wants  only  entire  substitutes  made 
in  order,  noting  that  to  do  so  has  gen- 
erally been  our  practice  in  the  House 
for  many  years. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  dare  I  say  that 
the  people  of  our  country  want  change. 
I  keep  hearing  about  it,  change — and 
yet  the  majority  seems  to  be  using 
business-as-usual  practices  to  justify 
muzzling  those  who  would  add  valuable 
amendments  to  the  debate — which  may 
well  be  the  mother  of  all  debates  this 
year. 

Certainly  the  American  people  are 
expecting  that. 

People  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  our  country,  that  is  clear — and 
that    is    wonderful.    We    cannot    keep 


abusing  that  generosity  by  wasting  tax 
dollars  on  frivolous  projects,  redundant 
programs,  bureaucratic  bloat,  special 
interest  rewards,  and  the  like.  We  must 
redefine  our  national  priorities  and 
shape  our  funding  fairly  and  prudently. 
Now  is  that  time.  Tax  dollars  are  not 
endless  and  they  are  not  forever. 

Our  Rules  Committee  has  an  impor- 
tant job  to  do  in  ensuring  that  this  de- 
bate we  begin  today  does  not  diminish 
the  American  people's  right  to  have 
the  whole  Congress  carefully  consider 
all  the  legitimate  options  to  produce 
the  most  responsible  budget  blueprint. 
Those  of  us  in  the  minority  of  the 
Rules  Committee  are  ready  to  debate 
this  crucial  subject  for  as  long  as  it 
takes— but  the  simple  math  of  nine  ma- 
jority votes  to  our  four  means  that  it 
is  up  to  the  majority  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  make  those  responsible 
choices.  I  encourage  them  to  rise  to  the 
challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  here  now  in  chapter  11. 

Members  of  Congress  are  official 
trustees  presiding  over  the  greatest  re- 
organization of  any  bankrupt  entity  in 
world  history,  the  U.S.  Government. 

We  are  setting  forth  hopefully  a  blue- 
print for  our  future.  There  are  some 
who  say  it  is  a  coroner's  report  that 
will  lead  to  our  demise. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  rule.  I  am 
not  sure  yet  if  I  will  support  this  budg- 
et. I  want  to  hear  an  awful  lot  more, 
not  being  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  things  I 
do  not  understand  or  do  not  like,  but 
let  there  be  no  mistake.  After  12  years 
of  Ronald  Reagan  and  George  Bush,  we 
are  standing  here. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  minority 
party.  Every  program  that  Ronald 
Reagan  wanted  in  1981,  he  got.  Reagan 
got  it.  There  was  a  Republican  Senate 
majority  and  there  were  70  Democrats 
in  this  House  that  might  as  well  have 
been  Republicans,  and  we  have  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  major  assumption  was  very  sim- 
ple. We  are  going  to  cut  taxes,  put 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  American 
people,  and  when  they  spend  this 
money  our  gross  national  product  is 
going  to  rise  so  great  that  even  though 
we  reduced  your  tax  liability  on  a  per- 
centile basis,  we  will  balance  the  budg- 
et, quoting  Ronald  Reagan,  in  1982.  It  is 
going  to  take  the  fall  of  our  Congress, 
I  think,  for  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  give  this  new  ad- 
ministration a  chance.  Democrats  gave 
Ronald  Reagan  a  chance. 

But  let  me  give  one  word  of  caution 
here  today.  America  already  has  race 
wars,  let  us  be  honest  about  it.  We  al- 
ready have  gender  wars,  let  us  be  hon- 


est about  it.  We  already  have  age  wars, 
let  us  be  honest  about  it. 

One  thing  this  Congress  had  better 
not  get  involved  in  and  get  trapped 
into  is  a  class  war  on  money.  In  Amer- 
ica, if  you  can  not  earn  all  that  you 
can,  there  is  something  wrong  and 
there  is  no  more  a  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  the  Members. 
We  may  talk  about  taxing  the  rich,  but 
the  rich  people  have  already  taken 
their  companies  and  their  jobs  out  of 
America.  Be  careful  that  the  rich  peo- 
ple do  not  take  their  money  out  of 
America,  because  the  government  al- 
ready raises  our  kids,  defends  our  fami- 
lies, educates  our  kids,  feeds  our  kids, 
houses  our  kids,  and  the  government  is 
doing  a  very  poor  job  of  it.  I  think 
mom  and  dad  would  be  better  utilized 
there  once  again. 

So  I  am  going  to  listen  to  the  debate. 
I  do  not  know  if  I  will  vote  for  this 
budget. 

Finally,  I  do  not  know  if  the  budget 
makes  one  damn  bit  of  difference,  be- 
cause we  waive  it  all  the  time  and  I  do 
not  think  we  have  ever  followed  it.  I 
think  we  have  an  excellent  chairman 
who  worked  hard.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  budget,  we  should  follow  it.  If  not. 
we  once  again  as  Members  waste  both 
our  time  and  the  people's  time. 

Let  me  say  this  just  in  closing. 
Today  is  not  the  mother  of  all  debates 
and  the  mother  of  all  decisions.  When 
that  tax  package  comes,  you  will  have 
the  mother  of  all  votes  on  the  floor. 

Let  me  say  this,  I  am  not  for  voting 
any  more  taxes  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  people,  because  I  believe  the 
tax  of  1990  put  on  right  here  today,  and 
I  am  very  concerned  about  the  tax 
package  being  discussed  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  one  Democrat  who  believes  we 
should  stimulate  the  private  sector.  We 
already  have  more  government  jobs 
than  factory  jobs,  and  I  think  that  is 
an  indictment  of  our  Congress. 

One  basic  tenet  to  this  Constitution 
is  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, and  there  can  be  no  life,  liberty, 
or  pursuit  of  happiness  in  America 
without  jobs. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  mother  of  all 
debates  center  around  the  jobs  bill. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Gingrich],  the  distinguished 
minority  whip. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  speak,  and  I 
appreciate  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  yielding  me  this  time. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all,  the  American 
people  apparently  today  and  tomorrow 
are  going  to  see  a  very,  very  sad  spec- 
tacle of  the  Democratic  leadership  at- 
tempting to  pass  two  rules  that  are  as 
restrictive,  as  narrow,  as  tight  and  de- 
prive Members  on  both  sides  of  any  op- 
portunity to  offer  legitimate  amend- 
ments. I  think  that  is  sad.  I  think  it  is 
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the  opposite  of  what  Ross  Perot  ran  on. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  openness.  It  is  the 
opposite  of  allowing  every  citizen  to 
see  what  is  going  on.  I  think  that  as  a 
procedure  is  sad. 

D  1200 

Second,  people  are  going  to  see  a 
choice  between  a  $31  billion,  unpaid  for 
deficit  increase  for  pork  barrel  with 
things  like  $4'/2  million  for  a  municipal 
garage,  and  $3'6  million  to  take  care  of 
some  politician's  theater  that  needs  to 
be  renovated,  and  another  $5  million  to 
take  care  of  swimming  pools  for  an- 
other politician  that  needs  to  have  a 
good  press  conference  and,  apparently, 
will  be  no  opportunity  for  any  Member 
in  either  party  to  offer  to  cut  spending, 
which  I  think  people  will  find  fairly 
amazing. 

And  then,  finally,  they  will  be  offered 
a  choice  between  the  budget  which 
raises  taxes  on  virtually  every  Amer- 
ican except  the  homeless.  It  says,  "If 
you  use  electricity,  have  a  light  bulb, 
use  air  conditioning,  use  heating  oil,  if 
you  warm  your  house,  cool  your  house, 
drive  a  car,  or  buy  any  product  carried 
by  a  truck  anywhere  in  America, 
you're,  in  fact,  going  to  pay  higher 
taxes  under  the  Democratic  budget." 
and  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

We  have  a  budget  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  and  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
have  developed  which  both  the  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post  have 
praised  as  intellectually  more  honest 
than  the  Democrat  budget,  a  budget 
which  gets  $25  billion  higher  in  deficit 
reduction  without  a  penny  in  new 
taxes,  does  not  have  an  energy  tax, 
does  not  tax  senior  citizens,  does  not 
tax  people  getting  Social  Security, 
does  not  tax  small  business,  does  not 
tax  agriculture.  It  is  a  much  better 
budget  than  the  Democratic  budget. 

But  that  is  not  why  I  got  up  to  speak. 

We  are  able  to  talk  about  dramatic 
changes  in  the  cost  of  Government  be- 
cause on  the  Republican  side,  frankly, 
we  are  trying  to  learn  what  General 
Motors,  what  Ford,  what  Chrysler, 
what  Xerox,  what  IBM,  and  what  Sears 
Roebuck  are  learning,  and  that  is  that 
we  have  to  have  a  fundamental  trans- 
formation of  the  way  we  do  business. 
There  is  dramatic  downsizing  going  on 
in  private  business.  We  are  trying  to 
become  more  competitive.  We  are  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  real  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  we  had 
the  privilege  of  having  Dr.  Edwards 
Demming  visit  with  the  House  Repub- 
lican conference  and  then  have  a  meet- 
ing with  a  number  of  Members.  Dr. 
Demming  is  the  man  who.  over  40  years 
ago.  taught  the  Japanese  the  concept 
of  quality  and  of  profound  knowledge. 
He  is  the  man  who  helped  revolutionize 
productivity  in  the  modern  world.  He  is 
today,  at  93.  as  an  American  citizen 
bom  in  Cody,  WY.  passionately  com- 
mitted to  renewing  his  own  country. 


He  spent  several  hours  with  us  here 
today,  and  I  would  urge  every  Member. 
Democrat  and  Republican,  to  come  to  a 
series  of  seminars  that  we  hope  to  set 
up  with  Dr.  Demming  to  look  at  the 
techniques  of  changing,  not  just  cut- 
ting, not  just  increasing,  but  changing 
the  whole  process  of  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  we  in 
the  Congress  cannot  be  as  smart,  as  ag- 
gressive and  as  effective  as  the  best  of 
American  management.  There  is  no 
reason  we  cannot  study  profound 
knowledge  under  Dr.  Demming  and 
apply  the  ideas  to  the  government  that 
have  been  so  powerful  in  Japan  and 
have  been  so  powerful  at  some  Amer- 
ican companies. 

Let  me  say  that  requires  rethinking 
how  we  spend  money,  not  raising  taxes 
on  the  American  people.  We  got  $1  tril- 
lion 75  billion  in  revenues  this  last 
hear.  We  will  have  about  a  $55  billion 
increase  in  revenues  because  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Now  it  may  be  a  sign  that  I  am  a  rad- 
ical, but  I  believe  with  $1  trillion  128 
billion,  under  Dr.  Demming's  concept 
of  profound  knowledge,  we  should  be 
able,  in  fact,  to  control  the  government 
and  not  raise  taxes. 

Mr,  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Schumer). 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  elected  Bill  Clinton. 
Now  it  is  our  imperative  to  give  the 
Clinton  budget  plan  a  chance.  It  is  put 
up  or  shut  up  week  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

After  over  a  decade  of  sitting  idly 
while  our  deficit  roared  out  of  con- 
trol—after over  a  decade  in  which  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  graphi- 
cally defined  gridlock  by  rarely  choos- 
ing to  make  the  difficult  choice — deci- 
sion time  has  arrived. 

This  week  we  will  be  voting  on  a 
budget  resolution  that  is  far  better,  far 
gutsier,  far  more  specific  than  anyone 
in  this  House  could  have  imagined  6 
months  ago. 

The  budget  bill  cuts  $150  billion  from 
the  deficit  over  5  years.  Under  the  reso- 
lution, not  a  single  penny  of  tax  in- 
creases or  mandatory  savings  will  be 
used  for  new  spending.  All  discre- 
tionary increases  above  baseline  are 
offset  by  discretionary  cuts. 

It  is  a  very  good  budget  blueprint. 

The  American  people  voted  for  Bill 
Clinton  and  they  support  his  budget 
plan.  They  may  not  agree  with  every 
single  item  of  the  Clinton  plan,  but 
they  all  agree  that  the  deficit  must  be 
cut  and  that  gridlock  must  end— right 
here,  right  now. 

And  this  week  we  can  end  the 
gridlock. 

No  more  partisan  bickering  for  the 
sake  of  partisan  bickering.  No  more 
finding  political  excuses  not  to  solve 
real  problems.  No  more  choosing  delay 
over  than  action;  argument  over  solu- 
tion. 


This  week  Members  have  a  choice. 
They  can  smugly  play  the  role  of 
naysayer,  continue  business  as  usual, 
aspire  to  the  least  common  denomina- 
tor, grasp  for  gridlock. 

Or  they  can  support  the  most  far 
reaching  budget  package  that  the  Con- 
gress has  ever  considered. 

The  President  did  his  job,  and  the 
Budget  Committee  made  the  package 
even  better.  The  American  people  over- 
whelmingly want  Congress  to  give  the 
President's  plan  a  chance. 

So,  now  it  is  our  turn.  It  is  put  up  or 
shut  up  time  for  Congress. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  senior  Member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Claremont.  California, 
[Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  Rules  Committee  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss),  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fascinating  to  see 
where  we  have  come  in  this  process.  We 
had  this  great  speech  given  to  us  by 
President  Clinton  in  his  address  to  the 
joint  session  of  Congress  in  which  he 
charged  us  with  being  specific  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  cuts,  and  yet 
the  proposals  which  he  has  brought  for- 
ward and  the  proposals  that  have  been 
brought  forward  from  my  good  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  lack  all 
specifics.  In  fact,  his  proposal  has 
spending  cuts  without  specifics,  but 
there  are  $112  billion  simply  labeled 
"from  defense."  We  have  proposed 
spending  cuts  from  Democrats  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget:  $63  billion, 
but  where  are  the  specifics? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  heard 
from  President  Clinton  time  and  time 
again  is:  "No  more  hot  air.  If  you  don't 
like  my  plan,  show  me  where." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Republicans  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  have  come 
up  with  several  packages.  Every  single 
one  of  the  proposals  that  have  come 
from  minority  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  other  non- 
Budget  Committee  members  of  the  mi- 
nority side  have  been  specific. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  specific,  and  we 
had  a  debate  on  that.  Did  we  want  to 
alienate  certain  constituencies  by  pro- 
posing specific  cuts?  Well,  those  of  us 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  decided,  yes.  we 
would  step  forward  and  make  those 
hard  choices.  Tragically  the  President 
and  Members  of  the  majority  have 
failed  to  do  that. 

Now  this  rule  under  which  we  are 
considering  this  measure  as  we  proceed 
with  general  debate  is  a  very  bad  prece- 
dent. It  is  not  unprecedented.  What  it 
is  is  a  two-part  rule.  What  we  are  doing 
is  we  are  simply  allowing  for  general 
debate,  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  general  de- 
bate proceeds.  Members  will  not  know 
what  amendments  are  going  to  be  con- 
sidered when  we  get  to  the  process  of 
actually  debating  those  individual  pro- 
posals. So,  this  is  a  very  bad  pattern. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  are 
waiving   this  3-day   layover.   We   have 
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proceeded  in  the  last  20  years  with 
larger  pieces  of  legislation  for  Members 
to  read,  and  yet  we  have  given  them 
less  time  to  consider  it  because  we 
have  consistently  waived  this  3-day 
layover  provision. 

So,  I  think  this  is  a  very  bad  proce- 
dure under  which  we  are  considering 
this,  and  I  think  it  remains  to  be  seen 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
have  very  firm  opportunities  to  pro- 
pose these  minority  options.  But  I  hope 
very  much  that  we  will  vote  down  this 
rule  so  that  we  cannot  continue  with 
waiving  the  3-day  layover  provisions 
and  tragically  proceeding  with  these 
two-part  rules. 

a  1210 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Ms.  Slaughter]. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me,  and  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  House  budget  resolution  for  fis- 
cal year  1994. 

Last  year,  the  American  voters  sent 
a  powerful  message  to  the  White  House 
and  to  the  White  House  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. They  called  for  an  end  to  politics 
as  usual,  challenging  us  to  take  bold 
actions  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit 
that  threatens  our  economic  security, 
and  challenging  us  to  invest  in  Amer- 
ica again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  budget  resolution 
we  are  considering  today  answers  those 
challenges. 

By  adopting  this  resolution,  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  take  a  criti- 
cal step  along  the  path  of  long-term 
deficit  reduction. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must 
get  the  Federal  deficit  under  control. 
Left  unaddressed,  the  deficit  will  climb 
to  more  than  $600  billion  over  the  next 
10  years. 

We  know  that  inaction  will  continue 
to  sap  our  wealth,  drain  our  national 
savings,  intensify  our  dependence  on 
foreign  capital,  and  severely  limit  any 
productivity-enhancing  investments  by 
the  private  sector. 

Because  our  economic  security  and 
prospects  for  continued  economic 
growth  are  inextricably  tied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  Federal  deficit,  we  must 
take  action  now. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  can  assure  the  Members  that  this 
plan  is  bold,  fair,  and  real. 

The  plan  is  bold.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee included  $63  billion  more  in 
spending  cuts  than  the  President  called 
for.  In  all,  the  Federal  deficit  will  be 
reduced  by  $510  billion  over  the  next  5 
years. 

The  resolution  meets  the  spending 
caps  established  in  the  1990  Budget  En- 
forcement Act  for  fiscal  years  1994  and 
1995. 

In  addition,  this  resolution  freezes 
discretionary  spending  for  the  next  5 


years  by  capping  outlays  at  the  level 
enacted  last  year  for  1993. 

The  plan  is  fair.  The  sacrifices  called 
for  in  the  resolution  do  not  fall  dis- 
proportionately on  any  one  group.  And 
this  resoluton  restores  progressiveity 
in  our  Tax  Code,  which  was  eroded  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  by  requiring  a  fair 
share  from  those  most  able  to  pay. 

The  plan  is  real.  The  CBO  has  cer- 
tified that  this  resolution  meets  tha 
President's  objective  and,  furthermore, 
the  reconciliation  process  included  in 
the  resolution  will  ensure  that  the  pay- 
as-you-go  requirement  and  spending 
caps  are  extended  and  strengthened. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  reducing  the 
deficit,  the  resolution  enables  us  to  in- 
vest in  America  again. 

It  supports  President  Clinton's  new 
strategic  investment  agenda  that  puts 
people  first.  It  creates  new  jobs  and  de- 
velops human  capital.  The  resolution 
includes  these  initiatives  to  stimulate 
small  business  expansion,  to  rebuild 
our  transportation  infrastructure,  to 
expand  educational  opportunities  for 
our  children,  and  to  rebuild  our  cities. 

The  implementation  of  the  resolution 
will  require  the  House  to  make  dif- 
ficult choices  this  year  and  in  future 
years. 

But,  it  demands  that  our  Federal 
spending  priorities  reflect  post-cold- 
war  realities  by  shifting  our  resources 
from  weapons  of  destruction  to  new  in- 
vestment for  long-term  economic 
growth. 

Every  dollar  we  allocate  must  be  in- 
vested wisely.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  spend  for  weapons  that  do  not 
shoot  or  for  planes  that  will  not  fly, 
and  certainly  we  have  to  look  at 
science  projects  that  have  enormous 
cost  overruns.  This  budget  resolution 
provides  the  discipline  we  need  to  get 
Federal  spending  under  control  and  our 
country  on  a  sound  economic  course.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  close 
with  just  one  paragraph  that  appeared 
in  my  paper  this  morning.  A  citizen 
who  wrote  in  to  the  paper  said  this,  and 
I  quote: 

Let  your  elected  officials  know  that  if 
President  Clinton's  plan  is  tried  and  fails,  we 
will  blame  him.  but  if  the  plan  gets  hacked 
to  pieces  and  never  gets  a  chance,  we  will 
blame  them.  Let's  take  responsibility  for 
this  mess  like  adults  and  keep  after  our  chil- 
dren in  Washington  so  they  know  it's  OK  for 
them  to  grow  up  too. 

It  is  time  for  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  how  much  time  remains  on 
each  side  for  debate? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  has  16  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BEILENSON]  has  16  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gekas]. 


Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  Members  that  everywhere  I  go  in 
my  district  the  subject  is  the  same:  the 
President's  economic  package.  Almost 
unanimously,  the  people  are  horrified 
by  the  massive  new  taxes  that  will  be 
imposed  thereby. 

They  are  equally  horrified  when  they 
learn  that  when  the  new  taxes  are  im- 
posed, the  first  thing  that  will  be  done 
with  these  moneys  is  to  engage  in  new 
spending.  Then  when  they  get  over 
that  horror,  then  we  start  to  talk 
about  spending  cuts. 

Some  people  even  venture  to  say  to 
me.  "I  would  be  willing  to  pay  new 
taxes  and  more  taxes  if  only  I  could  be 
assured  that  spending  cuts,  an  end  to 
waste  in  Government,  and  a  slowdown 
in  the  excesses  of  Government  will 
take  place,  and  if  all  these  spending 
cuts  were  put  in  place,  then  I  would  be 
willing  to  consider  new  taxes.  It  is  cut 
now  and  tax  later,  if  you  must  tax  at 
all." 

But  the  rule  of  debate  that  is  being 
fashioned  here  and  forced  upon  us  will 
not  permit  us  to  propose  reasonable 
plans  for  doing  exactly  that,  to  dem- 
onstrate to  our  citizens  that  we  are 
willing  to  cut  down  to  the  barest  bone, 
and  then,  if  we  have  a  shortfall  in  our 
targets  for  reducing  the  deficit,  then 
and  only  then  should  we  engage  in  the 
exercise  of  imposing  new  taxes. 

This  is  a  simple  message,  and  it  is 
heartfelt  by  the  masses  of  people  back 
home.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  at  least 
allow  debate  on  the  floor  on  the  var- 
ious proposals  for  this  type  of  an  ap- 
proach— cut  now  and  tax  only  later,  if 
you  must.  If  you  cannot  even  permit 
reasonable,  promising  types  of  propos- 
als of  that  nature  to  form  part  of  the 
debate,  then  the  debate  rounds  out  to 
one  thing— all  or  nothing  at  all.  the 
President's  proposal  or  the  Democrats' 
proposal,  all  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
that. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  wish  to 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Sabo],  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  who  has  done  an  excellent 
job  under  difficult  circumstances. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BEILENSON],  who  also  serves 
on  our  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

I  simply  want  to  say  to  him  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  they  have  produced  a  rule 
that  is  fair  for  general  debate.  We  will 
debate  the  substance  of  our  resolution 
later  today. 

I  think  we  have  a  budget  resolution 
that  clearly  moves  this  country  for- 
ward. This  rule  is  fair.  It  gives  ample 
opportunity  for  debate. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  speakers  on  the  floor  at  this 
time,  and  unless  it  develops  that  other 
Members  require  time,  I  will  close  by 
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yielding:  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  we  have  a  rule  for  this  part 
of  the  debate  on  this  very  critical  sub- 
ject of  our  budget  and  our  country's 
economic  future  that  is  reasonable.  As 
I  said  previously,  I  am  going  to  support 
that,  and  indeed  I  am  supporting  it. 

But  I  also  think  it  is  true  that  the 
budget  resolution  is  an  integral  part  of 
President  Clinton's  economic  program 
for  our  Nation's  future,  and  I  think  we 
have  to  view  what  is  in  that  total 
package.  From  my  perspective,  though 
I  wish  the  President  well,  because  I 
wish  our  Nation  well,  as  we  all  do  on 
this  subject,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
budget  resolution  is  going  to  lead  to 
the  hopeful  conclusions  that  the  advo- 
cates of  its  advertise.  I  believe  it  is 
going  to  add  the  biggest  tax  bite  ever 
that  this  country  has  had.  The  facts 
would  indicate  that  in  terms  of  the  fig- 
ures. 

It  does  not  balance  the  budget.  It 
does  not  balance  the  budget  in  the  next 
5  years.  In  fact,  5  years  from  now,  we 
will  still  have  a  budget  deficit  close  to 
$200  billion  by  conservative  estimates, 
and  climbing.  And  that  is  the  sad  part 
of  it. 

It  does  not  necessarily  produce  jobs 
efficiently  at  all.  We  are  talking  about 
somewhere  around  220.000  jobs  in  this 
period  at  a  cost  of  S90,000  per  job.  We 
can  do  better  without  Government  ma- 
nipulation at  that  level  in  the  job 
market. 
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I  am  not  sure  it  really  invests  in  our 
economy  as  much  as  this  program  ex- 
tends welfare  and  waste  in  a  great 
number  of  projects.  We  have  heard 
some  of  those  projects  enumerated  in 
the  debate  today  so  far.  I  read  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  $28  million  bail- 
out of  the  D.C.  government,  at  the 
same  day  that  I  read  that  there  is  more 
trouble  in  the  D.C.  government  and 
they  are  letting  top  government  man- 
agers go  from  the  D.C.  government. 

Then,  of  course,  hidden  in  this  is  the 
question  of  extending  the  debt  ceiling. 
Whether  or  not  we  will  have  a  vote  on 
that  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  an 
automatic  process  which  means  we 
might  not  have  a  vote  in  the  House  on 
that. 

If  this  is  economic  stimulation,  I  sug- 
gest the  patient  may  never  wake  up. 
and  that  concerns  me  very  much.  Of 
course,  we  will  have  the  debate  on  the 
merits  of  this  budget  resolution.  The 
important  part  of  what  I  have  said  is 
there  are  so  many  things  that  are  seri- 
ous that  are  of  concern  to  conscien- 
tious Members  about  this,  that  I  hope 
we  have  as  open  a  rule  as  possible  and 
that  we  do  not  stick  to  this  measure  of 
having  to  have  a  whole  substitute;  that 


we  can  talk  about  things  like  the  line- 
item  veto,  that  we  can  talk  about 
things  like  balanced  budget  amend- 
ments. I  think  these  are  critical  fac- 
tors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1335.  EMERGENCY  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  130  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The   Clerk    read    the    resolution, 
follows: 

H.  Res.  130 
Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may.  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1335)  making 
emergency  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1993.  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  Points  of  order 
against  consideration  of  the  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  clause  2(1  )(6)  of  rule  XI  or 
clause  7  of  rule  XXI  are  waived.  General  de- 
bate shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
not  exceed  one  hour  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. After  general  debate  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  shall  rise  without  motion.  No  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  shall  be  in 
order  except  pursuant  to  a  subsequent  order 
of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only.  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier].  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.  During  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  all  time  yielded  is  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  130 
will  allow  the  House  to  begin  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1335.  making  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  1993. 
The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

The  rule  waives  clause  2(L)(6)  of  rule 
XI  requiring  a  3-day  layover  of  the  bill. 
In  addition,  the  bill  waives  clause  7  of 
rule  XXI  which  requires  that  the  rel- 
evant printed  hearings  and  report  be 


available  3  days  prior  to  consideration 
of  a  general  appropriation  bill. 

These  waivers  are  necessary  because 
the  committee  could  not  obtain  unani- 
mous consent  to  file  the  bill  and  report 
last  Friday.  However,  both  the  bill  and 
report  were  made  available  to  all  Mem- 
bers last  Friday  by  the  committee. 

Finally,  the  rule  prohibits  further 
consideration  except  by  a  subsequent 
order  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1335  is  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  stimulus  package.  The 
bill  provides  $16.3  billion  in  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1993  as  the  first 
part  of  the  President's  economic  in- 
vestment plan.  The  bill  invests  in  the 
improvement  of  our  Nation's  infra- 
structure by  providing  over  $3.2  billion 
for  road  construction,  repair,  and  air- 
port improvements. 

The  bill  also  invests  in  people 
through  education  and  job  training  and 
includes  $2.6  billion  for  the  Pell  grant 
and  the  chapter  1  compensatory  pro- 
grams. The  bill  further  includes  $500 
million  for  a  new  Head  Start  summer 
program. 

The  bill  appropriates  $4  billion  to 
fund  the  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits enacted  earlier  this  month  and  in- 
cludes $1  billion  to  create  675.000  addi- 
tional summer  jobs  and  $32  million  to 
fund  additional  community  service 
jobs  for  older  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  economic  reports 
show  that  significant  risks  to  recovery 
still  exist.  Many  large  firms  expect  to 
layoff  more  workers  in  1993.  For  exam- 
ple. Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  will  elimi- 
nate some  50.000  jobs  and  Boeing  will 
cut  up  to  20.000  jobs.  Private  business 
construction  is  still  in  a  slump,  falling 
1.6  percent  in  January,  and  dropping 
26.5  percent  since  the  recession  began. 
Many  office  buildings  and  shopping 
malls  remain  half-occupied.  Factory 
orders  for  big-ticket  items  still  lag  be- 
hind the  rate  seen  in  past  recoveries. 

Moreover,  there  are  still  more  unem- 
ployed people  today,  after  23  months  of 
recovery,  than  at  the  worst  point  of 
every  other  post-war  recession  but  one. 
Nearly  9  million  people  are  still  unem- 
ployed. Another  6.5  million  people  are 
working  only  part  time  because  they 
cannot  find  full-time  jobs.  These  un- 
deremployed people  do  not  show  up  in 
the  official  unemployment  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  stimulus 
package  is  quite  simply  an  insurance 
policy.  Although  the  recession  tech- 
nically ended  2  years  ago,  we  are  still 
producing  jobs  at  a  pitifully  slow  pace. 
We  have  already  seen  the  recovery 
stumble;  we  cannot  afford  to  fall  back 
into  recession  again.  The  President's 
modest  stimulus,  coupled  with  the  ef- 
fects of  already  lower  interest  rates, 
will  kickstart  the  economy,  help  busi- 
nesses produce  jobs,  and  make  a  down 
payment  on  the  investments  we  need 
to  prosper  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  130 
will  expedite  consideration  of  this  im- 


portant package  that  will  boost  a  weak 
economy,  create  jobs,  and  begin  to  in- 
vest in  the  future.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dreier] 
has  been  detained  and  will  be  here  mo- 
mentarily. In  the  meantime,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  some  con- 
cerns about  this  rule,  although  I  be- 
lieve it  is  probably  part  II  of  the  rule 
that  will  be  of  greatest  concern  to  this 
Member  and  I  really  am  not  concerned 
about  moving  this  particular  rule 
through  and  proceeding  on  with  the  de- 
bate. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  some 
of  the  things  that  are  going  to  be  de- 
bated as  a  part  of  this  rule's  procedure. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  American 
people  in  the  latest  election  gave  this 
Congress  and  this  Government  a  man- 
date for  change.  We  Republicans  were 
on  the  wrong  end  of  that  particular 
mandate  and  President  Clinton  was 
elected,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the 
American  people  want  change. 

However,  if  you  look  at  the  bill  that 
is  being  brought  to  the  floor  under  this 
particular  rule,  you  will  find  that  this 
ain't  change;  it  is  more  of  the  same. 
And  the  reason  why  I  say  that  there  is 
no  part  of  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion or  stimulus  that  is  a  change  is  be- 
cause when  you  look  at  the  details,  you 
will  find  that  this  is  the  same  old 
spending  game  that  Congress  has  gone 
through  for  years  and  years  and  years 
and  years  and  it  is  the  reason  why  we 
today  have  massive  deficits  and  have 
massive  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  a  few  exam- 
ples that  are  down  in  this  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  For  example,  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  spending  that 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  that  is  in  this  bill  that  is 
unauthorized. 

We  have  a  problem  in  this  Congress 
when  we  begin  to  spend  money  that  has 
not  been  properly  authorized  under 
law,  when  in  fact  what  we  do  is  spend 
money  that  is  being  spent  over  and 
above  the  obligations  of  law. 

We  have  had  several  discussions  in 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  on  which  I  serve 
where  authorizing  chairmen  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher],  who  is 
here  on  the  floor  today,  have  come  be- 
fore our  Committee  on  Reorganization 
and  stated  flatly  that  we  ought  not 
have  any  more  unauthorized  money 
being  passed  in  appropriations  bills, 
that  it  is  time  to  reform  this  process, 
that  the  Congress  and  the  country  are 
being  badly  abused  by  what  is  going  on. 
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And  yet,  in  the  package  that  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  and  debated  this 
afternoon,  I  find  the  following  items: 

There  is  $103  million  for  ADP.  that  is 
under  the  American  Technology  Pre- 
eminence Act,  which  is  $70  million  over 
the  $100  million  of  fiscal  year  1993  stat- 
utory authorization  that  was  in  Public 
Law  102-245. 

There  is  also  $47  million  in  energy 
conservation,  all  in  excess  of  the  $358.2 
million  of  statutory  authorization  in 
Public  Law  102-^86.  the  Energy  Policy 
Act. 

There  is  also  $81  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  which  is  over  and 
above,  that  is,  $81  million  over  and 
above  Public  Law  102-567. 

There  is  a  new  Commerce  Depart- 
ment information  highway  that  is  a 
brandnew  program  that  has  not  been 
authorized  by  anybody  that  is  at  $64 
million. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  a  $94  million  add  on  for 
EDA,  which  is  unauthorized,  and  $188 
million  for  Amtrak,  which  is  also  un- 
authorized. 

Now,  just  the  items  that  I  have 
talked  about  here  is  $600  million,  over 
$500  million  of  money  that  has  not  been 
properly  allocated  by  law.  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  middle-class  American 
workers  wonder  why  the  debt  is  piling 
up,  it  is  because  Congress  goes  on 
spending  money  that  has  not  been 
properly  authorized  under  law. 

We  are  doing  so  in  the  bill  that  we 
have  brought  to  the  floor  today.  It  is 
wrong.  It  is  the  reason  for  deficits.  It  is 
the  reason  for  debt,  and  it  should  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  next  2  days  could 
well  be  2  of  the  most  important  days  in 
the  economic  history  of  our  country. 

Unfortunately,  beginning  back  in  the 
1940"s,  particularly  right  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  we  have  had  very  few 
times  when  the  budget  of  our  country 
has  been  in  balance.  Through  the 
Democratic  administrations,  the  Re- 
publican administrations,  through 
times  when  the  Democrats  were  in 
charge  of  the  Congress,  through  times 
when  the  Republicans  were  in  charge  of 
the  Congress,  we  have  seen  deficits  pile 
on  and  multiply  every  year.  And  every 
year  as  it  grows,  we  have  seen  the  in- 
terest on  our  national  debt  become  a 
larger  and  larger  part  of  our  annual 
budget. 

The  interest  is  money  that  could  be 
used  for  many  worthwhile  purposes, 
such  as  Head  Start,  national  defense,  a 
varied  array  of  services  for  our  people. 
However,  that  money  is  no  longer 
available  to  us  because  of  the  need  to 


service  debts  that  have  been  accumu- 
lated. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  not  debts 
that  were  largely  accumulated  during 
hard  times,  during  times  of  depression 
or  times  of  recession.  The  largest  part 
of  our  deficit,  some  three-fourths  of 
our  total  indebtedness  in  this  country, 
was  accumulated  during  seemingly 
prosperous  times,  the  1980's. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  over  the 
last  45  years,  by  not  paying  attention 
as  we  should  have  in  this  country,  on 
the  part  of  both  political  parties,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  fix.  We  are  looking 
at  $300  billion  annual  deficits  and  over 
$4  trillion  of  debt. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  post-war 
history  of  this  country,  we  have  a 
President  who  has  come  forth  with  a 
serious  plan  to  slow  the  growth  of  that 
budget  deficit  and  begin  to  put  our  eco- 
nomic house  in  order,  including  budget 
cuts,  economic  stimulus,  and  even  ad- 
ditional taxes  largely  borne  by  those 
who  got  off  easy  during  the  1980's  and 
are  thus  best  able  to  pay  them  today. 

We  can  pick  the  cuts  apart.  We  can 
pick  the  stimulus  apart.  We  can  pick 
the  taxes  apart.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  this  is  the  only  plan  that  we 
have  before  us  by  a  President,  the  only 
chance. 

And  although  I  do  not  want  to  over- 
state the  situation,  I  believe  in  my 
heart  that  it  is  the  only  opportunity 
that  we  will  have,  the  last  opportunity 
that  we  will  have  to  take  a  clear  shot 
and  make  a  significant  impact  on  the 
economic  health  and  well-being  of  this 
country. 

I  suggest  today  that  we  give  serious 
consideration  to  voting  for  the  budget, 
voting  for  the  rule  for  the  budget, 
which  will  be  fair,  and  voting  for  the 
rule  for  the  stimulus  package,  which 
we  believe  will  be  fair.  All  of  them  will 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
bate only,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  yielding  time  to  me  and  ac- 
knowledge his  effort  in  convincing  this 
body  and  the  Congress  to  support  the 
President's  package.  I  hope  we  will 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  and  encoursige  all  Members  to  sup- 
port the  investment  supplemental.  As 
we  begin  debate  on  the  President's  plan 
to  jump  start  the  economy  and  get 
America  back  to  work,  we  must  all  re- 
member that  the  President's  plan  has 
two  parts:  extensive  budget  cuts  and  a 
package  of  short-  and  long-term  invest- 
ment. 

For  the  economic  plan  to  work,  we 
have  to  pass  both  parts  of  the  package. 
One  without  the  other  dooms  us  to  cer- 
tain failure. 

The  President  has  forcefully  made 
the  case  for  just  and  fair  burden  shar- 
ing and  new  investment  in  the  future. 
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This  investment  package  seeks  to  rein- 
vigorate  the  economy,  spur  job  cre- 
ation, rebuild  crumbling  infrastructure 
and  raise  hope  for  those  whose  dreams 
of  a  job  or  a  better  life  for  their  chil- 
dren have  all  but  deserted  them. 

This  plan  is  a  commonsense  plan,  and 
common  sense  tells  us  that  President 
Clinton  was  elected  just  4  months  ago 
in  order  to  focus  on  the  economy.  He 
has  done  that,  drawing  up  a  solid  two- 
part  plan. 

Now  we  must  stand  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  pass  his  package.  The  Amer- 
ican people  voted  for  change  in  Novem- 
ber. President  Clinton  has  a  package 
for  change. 

By  a  2-to-l  margin,  the  American 
people  support  his  plan. 
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It  is  our  responsibility  to  pass  it.  The 
American  people  have  made  their  posi- 
tion clear.  In  town  meetings  and  na- 
tional polls,  as  I  have  cited,  we  see  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  support 
his  package.  In  fact,  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  a  recent  poll  shows  that  by  a 
margin  of  62  to  30  percent  the  public 
prefers  the  Clinton  plan  to  a  Repub- 
lican alternative. 

It  is  time  for  us  as  Members  of  this 
body  to  stand  and  deliver.  We  know  the 
overall  plan  makes  sense.  We  know  the 
plan  moves  us  in  the  right  direction. 
We  know  if  we  miss  the  opportunity  it 
will  be  a  long,  long  time  before  we  can 
deal  with  this  responsibly  and  power- 
fully again. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
package.  This  is  a  package  that  con- 
tains a  lot  of  positive  elements  in  the 
domestic  agenda. 

For  instance,  through  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  N.\TCHER],  the  stimulus  package 
contains  a  lot  of  important  domestic 
stimulus  spending: 

Three  billion  dollars  for  highways 
from  the  highway  trust  fund.  This  cre- 
ates jobs,  restores  our  crumbling  infra- 
structure, and  makes  sure  that  urban 
and  rural  America  have  a  piece  of  the 
action; 

Mass  transit  for  our  cities,  discre- 
tionary grants  to  proceed  with  very 
needed  mass  transit,  surely  an  invest- 
ment for  the  future; 

Summer  jobs.  This  was  our  legacy 
after  Los  Angeles.  We  promised  to  cre- 
ate summer  jobs  for  the  millions  of  un- 
employed youth  in  our  ghettos.  These 
are  not  make-work  jobs,  these  are  jobs 
that  hopefully  will  lead  to  future  jobs 
in  the  days  ahead; 

Emergency  unemployment  benefits 
for  those  who  have  been  left  behind; 

Community  development  grants. 
These  are  funds  that  our  counties  and 
cities  can  use  to  repair  our  crumbling 
infrastructure,  for  important  grants 
that  our  cities  and  counties  have  been 
aching  for  over  the  last  12  years; 

Wastewater  treatment  construction; 

Small  business  loans; 


Pell  grant  shortfall  funds  for  edu- 
cation; 

Full  funding  for  Head  Start,  compen- 
satory education; 

Investment  tax  credit  for  small  busi- 
nesses, R&D  tax  credits  for  high  tech 
and  computers,  for  industries  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  that 
we,  as  a  Congress,  are  going  to  be 
judged.  Are  we  going  to  stay  in 
gridlock?  Are  we  going  to  stay  in  con- 
stant bickering  with  the  executive 
branch,  or  can  we  as  Americans,  not 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  come  to- 
gether and  support  a  President  that  we 
have  duly  elected,  and  a  President  who 
stands  very  high  in  public  opinion 
polls.  Our  constituents  have  sent  us  a 
simple  message:  "Give  the  President  a 
chance." 

President  Clinton  is  the  only  game  in 
town.  He  has  presented  a  tough  plan, 
one  that  has  caused  pain,  but  also  one 
that  calls  for  common  sacrifice.  It  is  a 
plan  that  is  needed  for  this  country  in 
the  area  of  deficit  reduction  and  job 
creation. 

The  question  before  us,  today  and  to- 
morrow: Is  the  Congress  going  to  con- 
tinue the  12  years  of  gridlock,  of  fight- 
ing, or  are  we  going  to  go  ahead  with  a 
new  beginning  where  we  give  this 
President  a  chance,  a  chance  that  the 
American  people  want  us  to  give  him? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  once  again  ask 
all  my  colleagues  in  a  bipartisan  way 
to  get  behind  President  Clinton's  plan, 
his  budget  resolution  and  the  invest- 
ment package  so  that  America  can 
start  its  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indian- 
apolis, IN  [Mr.  BURTO.N]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  all  of  our  colleagues 
here  in  their  offices  are  paying  atten- 
tion, they  would  believe  that  this  pack- 
age is  the  best  answer,  the  best  solu- 
tion to  all  of  our  economic  ills.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  for  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  little  closer  look  and  examine 
this  a  little  more  thoroughly. 

President  Clinton's  package  contains 
S325.5  billion  in  new  taxes.  It  contains 
another  $74  billion  in  hidden  taxes  and 
fees,  for  a  grand  total  of  $399.5  billion. 
That  is  money  we  are  going  to  take  out 
of  the  collective  pockets  of  America, 
almost  $400  billion. 

The  last  huge  tax  increase  we  had 
was  about  $182  billion.  That  put  us  into 
a  recession.  This  is  more  than  double, 
more  than  double  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  U.S.  history.  It  does  not  in- 
clude Hilary  Rodham  Clinton's  pro- 
posal for  health  care  reform,  which  is 
going  to  be  another  $90  billion. 

We  are  looking  at  $400  billion  in  new 
taxes.  When  we  take  $400  billion  out  of 
our  collective  pockets,  America,  that 
is  money  we  cannot  spend.  We  do  not 
buy  $400  billion  worth  of  products,  so 


they  do  not  sell  $400  billion  worth  of 
products,  so  they  do  not  make  $400  bil 
lion  worth  of  products,  so  the  people 
who  make  those  products  are  out  of 
work. 

The  Btu  tax  alone  they  are  talking 
about,  which  we  call  the  "big  time  un- 
employment tax,"  the  Btu  tax  is  going 
to  cost  farmers  their  livelihood.  A  lot 
of  farmers  are  going  to  go  out  of  busi 
ness,  a  lot  of  foundries  are  going  to  go 
out  of  business. 

The  airline  industries  are  going  to 
pay  15  cents  more  a  gallon  for  jet  fuel. 
U.S.  Air  just  recently  had  a  deal  with 
British  Airways  to  keep  themselves 
solvent,  to  keep  themselves  above 
water.  A  lot  of  these  airlines  are  tee- 
tering. That  is  a  very  important  part  ol 
commerce  in  this  country.  They  are 
going  to  load  15  cents  a  gallon  onto 
their  jet  fuel.  That  is  going  to  put  a  lot 
of  them  out  of  business. 

Then  if  we  talk  about  the  trucking 
industry,  15  cents  a  gallon  or  10  cents  a 
gallon  more  for  gas  or  diesel  fuel,  that 
is  all  added  to  the  cost  of  the  clothes 
we  wear,  the  food  we  eat,  the  cars  we 
drive,  the  refrigerators  we  buy.  The 
taxes  they  are  talking  about,  more 
than  double  the  largest  increase  in  his- 
tory, are  going  to  cause  more  unem- 
ployment, another  recession,  and 
major  economic  problems. 

President  Clinton  stood  right  there 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  he  said,  "It  is  not  what  is  good 
for  me.  it  is  what  is  good  for  us," 
meaning  all  Americans.  It  rang  very 
similar  to  what  John  F.  Kennedy  said 
when  he  said,  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you,  but  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country."  It  is  the 
same  basic  thing,  a  little  different  ap- 
proach. 

The  American  people  said.  Yes,  we 
have  a  big  deficit.  We  have  a  huge  na- 
tional debt  that  has  gone  from  $1  tril- 
lion 10  years  ago  to  $4  trillion  now.  It 
took  us  200  years  to  get  to  $1  trillion, 
and  in  10  years  we  have  quadrupled  it. 
We  are  on  our  way  to  astronomical 
deficits,  and  v/e  have  to  do  something 
about  it,  because  we  do  not  want  our 
kids  to  have  to  live  a  less  successful 
life  than  we  have.  We  want  them  to 
have  the  same  opportunities  we  have. 

The  American  people  said.  Yes,  we 
are  willing  to  share.  We  are  willing  to 
go  along  with  whatever  it  takes  to  get 
this  deficit  under  control.  But  this  is 
not  going  to  solve  the  problem,  Amer- 
ica, because  every  time  we  raise  taxes 
we  spend  more  than  we  take  in. 

Since  1948,  for  every  $1  in  new  taxes 
we  have  spent  $1.58.  Since  1990,  for 
every  $1  in  new  taxes  which  was  sup- 
posed to  control  the  deficit,  we  have 
spent  $2.70.  So  if  we  raised  $400  billion, 
all  the  spending  and  all  the  taxes  are 
on  the  front  end,  the  cuts  are  5  years 
out,  and  there  will  be  three  Congresses 
elected  before  we  get  to  that.  We  know 
that  is  going  to  change. 

How  do  we  deal  with  the  problem?  We 
have  a  solution.  It  is  called  the  freeze 


plus  2  percent,  freeze  plus  2  percent.  We 
freeze  all  spending  at  last  year's  spend- 
ing levels  plus  no  more  than  a  growth 
rate  of  2  percent.  If  we  did  that,  we  can 
balance  the  budget  by  the  year  1999  at 
the  current  growth  rate  of  tax  revenues 
of  2  percent  a  year.  If  we  have  an  in- 
crease in  the  growth  rate  of  tax  reve- 
nues because  GDP  Increases  to  3  per- 
cent, where  it  has  been  before,  we  could 
have  a  surplus  of  $38  billion  by  the  year 
1999. 

We  have  to  bite  the  bullet  some  way. 
I  say  we  should  bite  the  bullet  in  the 
area  of  spending  cuts.  WTien  I  talk  to 
my  constituents  and  people  across  this 
country,  they  say.  Government  is  too 
big.  It  is  out  of  control.  You  have  to  do 
something  about  spending. 

What  is  the  answer?  The  first  thing 
we  should  be  talking  about  around  this 
place  is  not  $400  billion  more  in  new 
taxes,  more  than  double  the  largest  tax 
increase  in  history.  The  first  thing  we 
ought  to  be  talking  about  is  taking  a 
meat  cleaver  to  Government  spending 
that  is  running  away,  running  away 
with  itself. 

It  took  us  200  years  to  get  to  $1  tril- 
lion in  debt,  and  in  10  years  we  are  $4 
trillion  in  debt.  Let  me  just  say,  a  lot 
of  people  say.  You  don't  have  enough 
taxes  coming  in.  Ten  years  ago  we 
brought  in  $500  billion  a  year  in  tax 
revenues.  Do  the  Members  know  that 
today  it  is  $1.2  trillion?  We  have  almost 
tripled  the  amount  of  tax  revenues 
coming  in,  yet  we  are  still  running  $350 
to  $400  billion  in  the  red  every  year. 

It  is  not  because  we  do  not  have 
enough  taxes,  America.  It  is  because 
we  are  spending  too  much.  The  Presi- 
dent comes  up  with  his  proposal  and 
says.  Burden  sharing  for  all  of  us.  I  am 
for  burden  sharing,  because  that  is  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  solve  this 
problem,  but  the  way  to  solve  it  is  to 
cut  spending,  have  a  2-percent  growth 
rate,  no  more  than  2  percent  above  ac- 
tual spending  over  the  last  few  years, 
and  we  can  get  to  a  balanced  budget. 
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There  will  be  pinching  of  toes,  but  it 
will  not  cause  massive  unemployment, 
companies  leaving  America  and  jobs 
right  along  with  them. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Torricelli]. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  who  believe  that  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  forge  answers  to  great  national 
problems,  that  the  bickering,  the  divi- 
siveness  has  so  overwhelmed  our  sys- 
tem of  government  that  consensus  can 
no  longer  be  reached,  no  matter  how 
great  the  public  demand,  no  matter 
how  large  the  problem.  Those  who  have 
come  to  believe  this  of  our  system  of 
government  will  be  coming  forth  here 
today  because  we  are  witnessing  again 
that  even  in  the  very  shadow  of  a  na- 


tional judgment  on  new  leadership 
some  refuse  to  follow  those  who  the 
people  chose  to  lead,  for  this  is  opposi- 
tion for  opposition's  sake  only.  The  Re- 
publican Members  will  come  to  the 
floor  outraged  at  the  idea  of  national 
debt,  while  for  12  years  they  presided 
over  a  national  debt  that  did  not  sim- 
ply increase  but  was  quadrupled,  of- 
fended at  the  idea  of  Federal  spending 
to  meet  national  needs,  while  for  12 
years  they  came  to  the  floor  with  budg- 
ets that  more  than  doubled  Federal 
spending.  And  of  course,  today,  out- 
raged at  the  very  idea  that  we  would 
raise  Federal  taxes  to  deal  with  these 
problems,  while  twice  in  those  12  years 
they  brought  to  this  Congress,  under 
Republican  Presidents,  the  largest  tax 
increases  in  American  history. 

This  is  no  outrage  of  principle,  no 
stand  on  high  issues  of  moral  ground. 
This  is  division  for  division's  sake. 
They  are  against  it  because  a  Demo- 
cratic President  is  for  it. 

But  they  are  so,  my  friends,  at  their 
own  peril,  because  this  Congress  is  as 
different  from  the  last,  the  governing 
consensus  of  this  country  as  sharply  di- 
vided from  last  year  as  if  separated  by 
generations,  not  years.  The  American 
people  have  come  to  judgment  after 
years  of  postponing  dealing  with  great 
national  problems,  accumulated  debt, 
postponed  answers  to  great  social  di- 
lemmas. They  have  decided  that  it  is 
time  to  begin  dealing  with  these  prob- 
lems, and  in  this  endeavor  they  have 
chosen  Bill  Clinton  as  their  leader. 

What  faces  us  today  is  his  plan.  In 
truth,  it  is  not  the  only  plan.  Others 
could  have  been  written  and  will  be 
suggested  by  other  Members.  There  are 
other  answers,  other  Members  will 
raise  them,  and  some  will  have  great 
merit.  But  this  is  the  plan  of  the  man 
who  the  American  people  chose  to  be 
their  President.  It  deserves  not  only  to 
be  heard,  it  deserves  to  be  tried,  and 
that  is  what  we  ask. 

Maybe  it  is  the  time  indeed  when  we 
could  come  together  as  a  country. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  together. 
Maybe  it  is  not  all  that  it  used  to  be, 
but  certainly  in  these  opening  months 
of  a  new  administration  we  can  give 
this  man,  who  received  the  mandate  of 
our  people,  this  attempt. 

Division  for  division's  sake,  oppose 
our  plan  because  it  is  a  Democratic 
President,  you  can  do  so  if  you  want, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  the 
American  people  expect  of  you,  or  of 
this  institution  or  of  this  country. 
That  is  not  America  anymore. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  the 
first  of  two  rules  for  considering  the 
emergency  supplemental  appropriation 
stimulus  program.  While  the  economy 
has  clearly  shown  strong  signs  in  re- 
cent months,  unemployment  remains  a 
major  problem  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  For  example,  in  my  Los  Ange- 


les County  we  tragically  are  still  sad- 
dled with  a  10.4-percent  unemployment 
rate  that  is  well,  well  above  the  na- 
tional average.  That  is  why  I  continue 
to  believe  that  legislation  which  en- 
courages real  job  creation  has  got  to  be 
our  highest  priority. 

This  two-part  rule  separates  much  of 
the  debate  on  the  President's  stimulus 
proposal  from  the  amendment  process. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  right  now  up- 
stairs in  the  Rules  Committee,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  our  committee 
makes  amendments  in  order  so  that 
Members  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
modify  and  change  this  stimulus  pro- 
gram so  that  the  will  of  the  House  can 
be  put  through.  Therefore,  it  detracts 
from  the  presentation  of  these  very  im- 
portant issues  by  having  a  two-part 
rule. 

Two-part  rules  are  very  bad  for  pro- 
cedures, as  I  said  when  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss]  was  handling 
the  last  rule,  and  in  this  case  I  have 
very  deep  reservations  about  the  type 
of  rule  that  our  committee  upstairs  is 
preparing  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  Member  of 
this  House,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
he  is  here  on  the  floor,  whom  I  hold  in 
higher  esteem  than  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  have  had  the  honor 
on  many  occasions  to  praise  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher] 
here  on  the  House  floor,  and  he  and  I 
have  had  many  conversations  about 
procedure  as  it  exists.  And  I  respect 
the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  con- 
sistently tries  to  recognize  the  rules  of 
this  House. 

Last  week  I  was  very  proud  to  hear 
his  testimony  before  our  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
which  supported  appropriations  that 
respect  the  rights  of  all  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  am  very  saddened  to  say  this,  and  I 
have  told  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Natcher]  that  I  was  deeply 
concerned  when  I  read  a  letter  that  he 
had  submitted  to  us  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  basically  a  closed  rule 
which,  unfortunately,  prohibits  any 
Member,  Democrat  or  Republican,  and 
remember,  we  have  110  new  Members  of 
this  House,  prevents  them  from  having 
the  opportunity  to  offer  amendments 
to  this  measure.  Tragically,  the  letter 
implies  that  the  amendments  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  us  by  way  of 
the  Clinton  administration.  Maybe  we 
should  submit  the  amendments  out 
through  the  Raybum  Room,  where  a 
lunch  is  taking  place  right  now,  and 
then  possibly  those  could  be  made  in 
order. 

The  need  to  make  such  an 
uncharacteristic  request  illustrates 
just  how  much  this  spending  bill  is  in 
need  of  improvement,  and  the  Rules 
Committee  would  be  wise  to  respect- 
fully deny  the  request  to  offer,  and  in 
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fact  offer  Members  the  right  to  amend 
this  measure. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  Mr.  Speaker,  very  sincerely 
support  President  Clinton's  stated  goal 
of  encouraging  job  creation  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  However,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility then  to  do  more  than  just 
approve  the  President's  plan.  With  the 
separation  of  powers,  we  have  the  obli- 
gation to  improve  the  President's  plan. 

In  this  particular  case,  there  is  bipar- 
tisan consensus.  But  additional  deficit 
spending  is  not  the  way  to  go,  and  it  is 
not  what  the  American  people  have 
asked  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  so-called  emer- 
gency stimulus  package  is  proof  that 
the  English  language  has  been  twisted 
by  Washington  spin  doctors  well  be- 
yond recognition.  Words  like  "emer- 
gency," "stimulus,"  "jobs,  "  and  "in- 
vestment" have  lost  all  meaning.  We 
know  that  the  "Saturday  Night  Lives  " 
Subliminal  Man  would  get  to  the  point 
by  saying  that  all  four  of  those  words 
mean  nothing  more  than  "spend." 
Polls  and  focus  groups  have  become  so 
important  to  politicians  trying  to  find 
popular  labels  that  it  no  longer  mat- 
ters whether  the  labels  bear  any  rela- 
tionship to  the  plan  whatsoever.  It  has 
gotten  to  where  the  American  tax- 
payers need  a  special  decoder  ring  to 
decipher  the  right  meaning  of  what  is 
actually  going  on. 

D  1300 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  reported  out  a  bill  that  is  really 
quite  simple.  It  is  a  $19.6  billion  spend- 
ing increase  that  funds  75  different  pro- 
grams by  simply  adding  to  the  deficit. 

Of  course,  who  wants  to  advertise 
their  plan  as  a  $19.6  billion  add-to-the- 
deficit  plan  which  will  give  people 
more  government?  Emergency  stimu- 
lus jobs  and  investment  are  nothing 
but  rhetoric  and  labels  used  to  sell  this 
bill. 

Yes,  this  measure  is  designed  to  fund 
unemployment  compensation,  but  it 
also  includes  millions  for  emergency 
stimulus  jobs  investment  like  histori- 
cal preservation,  compiling  fish 
atlases,  studying  ultrasonic  texture, 
buying  new  computers  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service — and  most  of  my  con- 
stituents consider  that  a  very  impor- 
tant emergency  item— developing  al- 
ternative fuel  vehicles,  and  forgiving 
the  District  of  Columbia's  debt.  It  adds 
$2.5  billion  in  additional  community 
development  block-grant  funding  when 
there  is  already  $4  billion  in  unspent 
funds  in  the  pipeline.  It  even  provides, 
Mr.  Speaker.  $845  million  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's 
wastewater  treatment,  which  just  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  programs  that  the 
Clinton  budget  includes  under,  and  I 
quote,  "programs  that  don't  work  and 
are  no  longer  needed." 

If  you  do  not  consider  the  $4  billion 
for  unemployment  compensation,  a  full 


80  percent  of  the  funding  in  this  bill 
does  not  even  occur  in  1993.  Really,  if 
you  look  for  short-term  emergency 
stimulus  in  the  bill,  it  reminds  you  of 
what  that  great  author.  Gertrude 
Stein,  said  about  Oakland,  "There  is  no 
there  there.  "  The  fact  that  must  of 
this  $19.5  billion  in  deficit  spending  is 
being  sold  under  false  pretenses  does 
not  even  begin  to  address  the  fact  that 
make-work  spending  bills  have  histori- 
cally been  miserable  failures. 

The  Clinton  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  now  estimates  that  the  bill 
will  create  209,000  jobs,  well  below  the 
promise  of  500,000  jobs,  and  the  original 
estimate  of  just  under  315,000  jobs. 
That  comes  to  a  total  cost  of  $93,000 
per  job.  Now,  that  is  based  on  the 
OMB's  estimate. 

When  we  passed  a  similar  emergency 
jobs  bill  in  1983,  $8  billion  in  Federal 
spending  created  just  35,000  jobs  at  a 
remarkable  $257,143  per  job.  At  that 
rate,  this  bill  can  be  expected  to  create 
75,833  jobs.  The  private  sector,  on  the 
other  hand,  creates  jobs  at  a  cost  of 
around  $40,000  per  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now,  the  economy  is  fi- 
nally creating  jobs,  345.000  alone  in 
February.  Even  if  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  correct  and  this 
bill  does  create  209,000  m^ke-work  jobs, 
the  private  economy  will  make  as 
many  permanent  jobs  in  just  17  days 
without  adding  a  dime  to  our  stagger- 
ing Federal  deficit. 

The  reality  is  that  this  spending  bill 
will  not  create  jobs.  It  will  destroy 
jobs,  487,000  according  to  some  eco- 
nomic estimates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  killing  two  private-sec- 
tor jobs  for  every  new  government- 
funded  job  is  a  bad  deal  no  matter  how 
you  cut  it.  This  job-killing  bill  may  ac- 
tually create  another  economic  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  I  look  for- 
ward to  coming  to  the  floor  to  support 
an  open  rule  for  amendments  to  this 
measure.  A  number  of  Members,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  want  to 
improve  this  bill  and.  Mr.  Speaker, 
constitutionally,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  protect  their  rights. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  wisdom  of 
our  Committee  on  Rules  will  come  for- 
ward and  will  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DURBIN]. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DuRBiN]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin]  is 
recognized  for  4M!  minutes. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  my  friends  and  Repub- 
lican colleagues  will  understand  that  it 
is  very  difficult  for  many  of  us  to  listen 
to  you  giving  us  economic  counseling 
as  to  what  this  economy  needs.  Most  of 
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America  still  recalls  that  in  the  last  4 
years  we  had  less  economic  growth 
than  we  had  at  any  time  in  the  last  50 
years.  Most  Americans  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  in  the  4  years  of 
the  last  Republican  administration  we 
had  slower  job  growth  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  II. 

America's  business  men  and  women 
know  that  there  were  more  business 
failures  last  year  in  the  United  States 
of  America  than  in  any  year  since  1927 
What  I  have  just  told  you  is  the  cold, 
hard  facts  and  the  record  of  the  last 
Republican  administration. 

Now,  for  my  Republican  colleagues  to 
take  the  floor  and  say  they  have  got  a 
great  idea  on  how  to  turn  this  economy 
around,  I  have  to  tell  them  this:  The 
American  voters  made  their  choice  in 
November.  They  said  they  wanted  a 
change.  They  wanted  new  leadership. 
They  wanted  to  try  new  ideas.  They 
want  to  invest  in  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, creating  good-paying  jobs  for  this 
country  and  people  living  here. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  DURBIN.  When  I  am  finished. 
They  do  not  want  to  turn  their  backs 
on    struggling    working    families    who 
need  health  care  and  a  helping  hand  to 
pay  the  college  expenses  of  their  kids. 
We  tried  trickle-down  economics  for 
12  years. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
moment. 

We  tried  trickle-down  economics  for 
12  years,  and  it  failed. 

President  William  Jefferson  Clinton 
has  asked  for  his  day  in  court  and  his 
opportunity  to  get  this  economy  mov- 
ing forward  again. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  What  the  President  has 
said  is  that  we  have  got  to  get  America 
back  to  work.  We  have  got  to  get  peo- 
ple in  good-paying  jobs,  and  if  the  Gov- 
ernment can  help  move  it  forward  to 
get  people  off  the  unemployment  rolls 
and  back  to  work,  it  is  good  for  Amer- 
ica. 

When  I  hear  the  specious  arguments 
from  the  other  side  suggesting  how 
much  money  per  job  it  takes  to  create 
them,  give  me  a  break.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example:  We  are  talking  about 
building  infrastructure. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  No.  I  will  not.  And  I 
ask  the  Chair  for  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Montgomery).  There  will  be  regular 
order. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
interrupt  the  gentleman  during  his 
speech.  I  have  said  that  I  will  yield 
when  I  am  finished,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  not  continue  to  interrupt  me. 
Thank  you. 

What  the  President  has  said  is  that 
investment    in    infrastructure    in    this 
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I  country,  building  rural  housing  where  I 
come  from,  making  certain  that  people 
have  the  roads  and  bridges  and  high- 
I  ways  to  rebuild  their  communities  and 
attract  business,  making  certain  that 
we  have  investment  in  water  and  sewer 
facilities  so  smaller  communities  can 
provide  the  kind  of  infrastructure  that 
families  need  and  attract  businesses, 
those  are  investments  in  America. 

Now,  the  Republicans  would  take  the 
entire  cost  of  the  highway,  the  number 
of  people  who  build  it,  and  divide  it  and 
say.  "Oh.  for  goodness  sakes.  that  is 
$127,000  of  investment  per  job.  "  What 
they  forget  to  tell  you  is  that  after  the 
job  is  finished  you  have  permanent  in- 
frastructure in  place  to  help  America 
grow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  give  my  col- 
league from  California  an  opportunity 
to  ask  his  question,  so  I  will  close  by 
saying  this:  I  hope  that  this  economy 
is  in  recovery.  I  hope  this  recession  is 
over.  I  hope  that  this  economic  stimu- 
lus investment  package  is  unnecessary. 
But  if  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is 
wrong  today  as  they  have  been  for  the 
last  4  years  about  the  state  of  the 
American  economy.  I  say  let  us  stand 
behind  the  President.  Let  us  make  this 
investment  in  America.  Let  us  try  his 
approach  to  reducing  the  deficit  and 
getting  the  economy  back  on  track. 
The  American  people  asked  for  it  in 
November.  We  should  give  it  to  them  in 
this  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  was  so  in- 
sistent on  trying  to  gain  time  a  few 
minutes  ago  was  that  my  friend  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
election  last  November.  We  all  know 
that.  Bill  Clinton  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. He  is  sitting  in  the  next  room.  We 
all  know  that. 

President  Clinton  has,  in  fact, 
reneged  on  major  campaign  promises 
that  were  made  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Now,  would  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  care  to  tell  our 
colleagues  what  the  promise  was  that 
the  President  made  as  it  related  to  the 
middle-income  tax  cut? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  will  tell  what  the 
President  said  clearly  in  this  campaign 
was  that  he  was  sick  and  tired  of  trick- 
le-down economics. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Did  he  have  anything 
to  say  at  all  about  middle-income 
taxes? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  And  ignoring  the  work- 
ing families,  and  when  he  came  on 
after  the  election  and  found  the  deficit 
was  $50  billion  more  than  President 
Bush  had  said  during  the  course  of  the 
campaign- 
Mr.  DREIER.  And  Leon  Panetta  was 
not  aware  of  that? 


Mr.  DURBIN.  He  was  forced  to  sus- 
pend his  own  effort  to  put  in  a  middle- 
class  tax  cut.  I  might  add  that  your 
side  of  the  aisle  knocked  that  middle- 
class  tax  cut  every  chance  you  got. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  friend  from  East  Peters- 
burg, PA,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  It  has  been  an  inter- 
esting debate,  it  has  been  very  fas- 
cinating to  hear  a  couple  of  gentleman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  come  up 
here  and  bash  Republicans  for  what  we 
are  doing.  I  think  we  ought  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  is  going  on  here. 
We  are  having  an  extended  debate  here 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  go  through 
without  interfering  too  much  with  the 
St.  Patrick's  Day  luncheon  that  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Capitol  Building. 

Why  is  that  an  important  factor?  Be- 
cause the  Democrats  are  hoping  at 
some  point  to  get  a  vote  on  this  rule. 
Why  did  they  want  to  vote  on  this  rule? 
Is  it  because  of  something  that  is  hap- 
pening on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  to  divide  them?  No.  they  want  to 
go  to  the  rule  so  their  whips  can  come 
to  the  floor  and  whip  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  recal- 
citrant on  the  suspension  bill  that  is 
about  to  come  to  the  floor— or,  I  should 
say,  on  the  supplemental  bill  that  is 
about  to  come  to  the  floor. 

The  problem  that  the  Democrats 
have,  the  thing  that  they  are  blaming 
the  Republicans  for,  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  division  in  the  Democratic 
ranks  and  they  do  not  have  the  votes 
to  pass  President  Clinton's  package  on 
their  side  of  the  aisle.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Republicans.  Republicans 
have  said  from  the  outset  we  think 
middle-class  America  is  going  to  get 
hammered  by  these  tax  increases. 
Their  problem  is  they  cannot  get  the 
votes  among  the  Democrats  to  do  this, 
and  we  are  about,  maybe,  to  put  the 
House  into  recess  in  order  to  get  them 
the  time  they  need  to  roundup  the 
votes  on  the  spending  bill  that  they 
themselves  cannot  get  through  at  the 
present  time. 

Now,  I  love  all  the  speeches,  it  has 
been  a  lot  of  fun  to  hear  all  this  par- 
tisan rhetoric  on  this  floor.  But  the 
fact  is  the  Democrats  are  in  a  muddle. 
They  cannot  get  enough  votes  among 
the  Democrats  to  support  their  own 
President.  Now  they  are  coming  to  the 
floor  with  a  lot  of  loud  speeches,  blam- 
ing us. 

Just  watch  what  happens  in  the  next 
few  minutes,  see  whether  or  not  we 
have  an  extended  debate  to  try  to  get 
this  rule  passed,  see  whether  or  not 
they  do  not  call  a  vote  on  the  rule 
themselves  in  order  to  allow  their 
whips  more  time.  Or  if  they  do  not 
have  any  more  extended  debate,  if  they 
run  out  of  time,  see  if  they  do  not  call 


a  recess.  It  is  all  because  they  are  in  a 
muddle.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Republicans. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  previous  speaker, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  is  abso- 
lutely incorrect  about  the  Democrats 
not  having  enough  votes.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  task  force  to  get  the  Clin- 
ton economic  package  through  the 
House.  I  have  been  whipping  for  the 
last  2  or  3  weeks,  and  I  will  assure  the 
gentleman  we  have  the  votes.  The 
Democrats  are  solidified,  unified  be- 
hind the  President  and  the  President's 
economic  program. 

So  what  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania said  is— unfortunately  for 
him— incorrect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recall  in  1981  we  were 
told  that  the  Reagan  economic  package 
would  increase  the  personal  savings 
rate,  stimulate  the  economy  and  that 
we  could  spend  our  way  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

I  did  not  think  we  could  do  that  at 
the  time,  but  quite  frankly  I  voted  for 
that  package.  I  took  the  position  that 
the  American  people  had  elected  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  a  lot  of  his  platform 
was  based  on  his  economic  ideas.  And  I 
could  not  say  absolutely  that  it  would 
not  work. 

I  did  not  think  it  would  work.  If  I  had 
to  do  it  again  I  would  not  vote  for  it, 
because  it  has  not  worked. 

Well,  President  Reagan's  plan  passed 
the  Congress  with  the  support  of  many 
Democrats.  The  Democrats,  at  least  in 
the  House,  held  the  majority.  The  plan 
did  not  work,  and  it  has  not  worked. 
And  what  we  have  seen  over  the  last  12 
years  is  our  national  debt  increased 
from  just  under  $1  trillion  to  over  $4 
trillion. 

Now  it  took  the  United  States  a  lit- 
tle over  200  years,  through  the  First 
World  War,  through  the  Depression, 
through  the  Second  World  War, 
through  all  the  catastrophes,  economic 
and  otherwise,  that  this  country  has 
experienced,  to  accumulate  a  national 
debt  of  $1  trillion. 

Over  the  last  12  years,  that  debt  has 
increased  to  $4  trillion.  Yet  now,  the 
same  group  who  rained  this  economic 
catastrophe  upon  our  country  is  asking 
us  to  go  along  with  their  idea  of  what 
is  best  for  our  country  economically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  additional 
speakers,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
traordinarily honored  to  yield  1%  min- 
utes to  my  very  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Coble]. 

Mr.  COBLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Claremont  for  having  yielded  to 
me.  ^ 

I  want  to  mention  a  little  bit  about 
what  has  brought  us  to  where  we  are. 
Now,  I  realize  the  majority  controls. 
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and  I  have  no  problem  with  that;  if  you 
have  more  numbers,  you  are  going  to 
prevail.  But  something  that  I  think  is 
sometimes  overlooked  is  the  staffer 
input  that  gets  us  where  we  are  now. 

We  are  staffer-plentiful  on  this  Hill, 
most  of  whom  I  will  readily  admit  are 
adept  and  able.  But  the  manner  by 
which  these  staffs  are  assigned — that 
is.  through  the  Democrats  vis-a-vis  the 
Republicans — is  inequitable  at  best.  I 
do  not  want  this  to  be  overlooked  dur- 
ing this  debate. 

The  Democrats  are  blessed  with  far 
more  staffers  per  capita  than  are  we. 
which  means,  of  course,  when  we  Re- 
publicans go  to  the  board  and  hammer 
out  our  alternatives,  we  must  often- 
times do  it  without  the  benefit  of  50 
staffers  at  our  beck  and  call.  In  this 
town,  if  50  staffers  are  amenable  and 
adequate,  you  will  end  up  with  125. 
That  is  not  right.  But  neither  is  it 
right  that  we  have  to  suffer  in  this  re- 
gard in  preparing  to  come  to  where  we 
are  today. 

We  have  done  our  homework,  in  no 
small  part  without  the  benefit  of  staff. 
We  have  crossed  every  T  and  dotted 
every  I.  It  seems  to  me  that  common 
sense  would  dictate  that  the  plan  that 
we  have  ready  to  go.  that  is.  less  tax 
increase,  more  spending  cuts,  is  the 
course,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should 
pursue. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Claremont. 

Mr.  DREIER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Greensboro  for  an  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume,  to  underscore  the 
gentleman's  statement,  if  I  might,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  saying  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  with  an  extraordinarily  limited 
number  of  staff  members  we  have  been 
able  to  come  up  with  specific  proposals, 
and  yet  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  with  hundreds  and  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  staff  members,  and 
those  down  at  the  executive  branch  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  with  even  more 
thousands  of  staff  members,  have  yet 
to  come  up  with  specific  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  1 
minute  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
hard-working  gentleman  from  Atlanta. 
GA,  [Mr.  LiNDER],  who  is  a  new  Member 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  LINDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  was  listening  to  some  of 
this  debate  in  my  office.  I  heard  it  said 
that  the  Republicans  have  just  got  to 
realize  that  the  Democrats  won.  The 
people  voted  for  this. 

Well.  I  paid  some  attention  to  the 
campaign  in  the  last  election,  and  I  did 
not  hear  candidate  Clinton  say  he 
wanted  to  raise  the  Social  Security  tax 
on  Social  Security  recipients.  I  did  not 
hear  candidate  Clinton  say  he  wanted 
to  increase  the  gas  tax.  In  fact,  he  said 
exactly  the  opposite  and  ridiculed  Ross 
Perot  for  saying  that.  I  did  not  hear 
candidate  Clinton  say  he  wanted  to  in- 
crease taxes  on  everyone  making 
S30,000  a  year  or  more;  he  in  fact  ridi- 


culed that  when  President  Bush  said  he 
might. 

I  did  not  hear  candidate  Clinton  say 
he  was  going  to  cut  the  military  $127 
billion,  that  he  was  going  to  keep  it 
strong.  I  did  not  hear  candidate  Clin- 
ton say  that  he  was  going  to  increase 
the  debt  in  his  first  term  by  $916  bil- 
lion, even  providing  that  he  creates  the 
jobs  he  hopes  to  create. 
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No.  he  made  fun  of  the  Reagan  defi- 
cits and  yet  the  Clinton  debt  in  his 
first  term  will  be  $183  billion  more  than 
the  Reagan  debt  in  its  first  term. 

The  Clinton  deficit  in  his  first  term 
will  be  $238  billion  more  than  the 
Reagan  deficit  in  its  first  term. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  this  is  not  what  the  people  voted 
for.  They  voted  for  a  campaign  that 
said  exactly  the  opposite. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Blackwell]. 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  sitting  in  the  back.  I  am 
amused  at  the  Republican  Party.  This 
is  a  party  that  shifts  all  American  jobs 
to  foreign  countries  and  now  suddenly 
that  want  to  create  jobs  for  Americans. 
That  is  why  we  had  the  change. 

We  had  veterans  sleeping  in  the 
streets,  veterans  who  fought  the  Viet- 
nam war  sleeping  in  the  streets.  We 
have  little  old  ladies  who  cannot  pay 
their  gas  bills,  their  electric  bills,  but 
yet  the  Republicans  now  want  to  save 
America. 

We  elected  one  President.  President 
Clinton  is  now  the  President.  He  has 
the  right  to  set  the  tone  for  what  hap- 
pens in  this  country  and  we  ought  to 
cooperate. 

How  anyone  can  stand  here  after  de- 
stroying this  country  for  the  last  12 
years,  giving  tax  breaks  to  the  rich  and 
the  super  rich,  to  the  detriment  of  mid- 
dle-class people  and  poor  people,  how 
you  can  say  now  that  you  are  the  sav- 
iour of  America? 

America  is  tired  of  your  policies. 
They  want  change.  They  have  change 
and  you  can  stand  here  all  day  long 
with  your  hypocritical  statements.  It 
is  not  going  to  work.  America  is  tired, 
too  much  gloom  and  doom.  They  want 
to  be  happy  again.  They  want  to  work 
again.  They  want  America  back  for  the 
American  people  and  not  for  the  2  per- 
cent that  you  gave  it  to,  and  we  intend 
to  give  it  back. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  very  hard-working  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  K.\- 

SICH]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Let  me  say  that  we  are  talking  about 
change  here  today.  It  is  not  a  change  in 
Congress,   unfortunately,   that  we   are 


compiling  fish  atlases,  studying  ultra- 
sonic texture,  buying  new  computers 
for  the  IRS,  forgiving  the  D.C.  debt. 

I  mean,  this  is  unbelievable.  This  is 
not  change.  This  is  more  of  the  same 
that  we  have  been  getting  in  this 
House  now  since  the  day  I  came  in  here 
10  or  11  years  ago. 

But  the  thing  that  is  really  the  most 
amazing  to  me  is  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent came  up  to  Capitol  Hill  he  said 
that  he  wanted  to  be  for  change,  and  I 
believe  the  President  is  for  change. 

The  President  said  the  reason  we 
cannot  have  any  change  is  because, 
frankly,  the  traffic  will  not  bear  the 
cuts,  referring  to  the  Democrat  Party. 
The  traffic  will  not  bear  the  cuts. 

I  said,  "Mr.  President,  you  are  for 
change.  We  are  for  change.  Let  us  pull 
the  agenda  our  way." 

He  said,  "Well,  I'll  tell  you  what. 
Send  me  your  specifics." 

Well,  we  laid  them  down,  84  pages 
worth  of  specifics.  And  what  has  hap- 
pened? 

Unbelievably  so.  they  sent  us  $63  bil- 
lion worth  of  unspecified  cuts  to  try  to 
get  under  the  caps  that  is  required  in 
the  Senator  Nunn  1990  budget  deal. 

The  bottom  line  is  we  got  all  the  spe 
cifics.    You    have    none.    You    bring   a 
stimulus  package.  You  call  it  change 
and  it  is  nothing  like  that. 

What  is  unbelievable  is  if  the  people 
across  this  country  understood  that  we 
were  forgiving  the  debt  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  a  stimulus  package  and 
compiling  fish  atlases,  I  will  tell  you 
right  now,  well,  they  want  term  limits 
and  the  reason  they  want  term  limits 
is  they  are  fed  up  because  they  aren't 
seeing  any  change. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  over  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  is  that  we  will  give 
you  the  change,  and  the  change  that  we 
are  giving  you  is  specifics.  We  have 
met  the  test. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  urge 
a  no  vote  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MONTGOMERY).  Pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 130  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  1335. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  LaRocco]  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  re- 
quests the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  BLACKWELL]  to  assume  the 
chair  temporarily. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WTIOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 


House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1335) 
making  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1993,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mr.  BLACKWELL,  Chairman 
pro  tempore,  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  time. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  bring  to  the 
House  floor  the  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  dealing  with 
the  economic  stimulus  and  investment 
initiative  of  the  President. 

This  bill  contains  $16,257,453,547.  This 
is  $5,541,000  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

We  added  no  new  programs,  no  new 
projects.  We  bring  it  back,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, exactly  as  it  was  requested,  with 
only  a  few  minor  corrections  that  bring 
the  bill  total  down  to  the  $5,541,000 
below  the  President  that  I  just  pointed 
out  to  the  committee. 

This  bill,  as  we  know,  is  just  one 
piece  of  the  President's  overall  eco- 
nomic program.  After  we  received  the 
President's  request,  the  10  affected  sub- 
committees of  our  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations began  holding  hearings. 
Witnesses  were  called.  We  requested 
from  these  witnesses  their  viewpoints 
as  to  the  entire  bill  and  the  separate 
parts  we  received  testimony  from 
many  witnesses  who  expressed,  very 
frankly,  the  need  for  the  programs  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  present  at 
this  time  provides,  $4  billion  for  unem- 
ployment assistance. 

The  highway  and  airport  obligation 
ceilings  are  increased  to  enable  $3.2  bil- 
lion of  additional  investment. 

For  community  development  block 
grants,  we  have  $2.5  billion. 

In  education  assistance,  we  have  Pell 
grants,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  $1.86  million. 
For  summer  youth  employment,  $1 
billion. 

For  infrastructure  improvements, 
$1.3  billion. 

For  compensatory  education,  $735 
million. 

For  summer  head  start,  an  additional 
$500  million. 
For  the  child  immunization  program 
I  and   the   Ryan   White  AIDS   Program, 
I  $500  million. 

For  the  WIC  Program  and  the  Chil- 

I  dren's  Nutrition  Program,  $131  million. 

The  amounts  contained  in  this  bill 

I  are  in  71  different  accounts,  and  they 

are   for   hundreds   of  projects   in   the 

I  every  state. 
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All  the  funds  in  this  bill  are  des- 
ignated as  emergency  requirements 
under  the  provisions  of  the  1990  Budget 
Enforcement  Act. 

This  bill  is  under  the  1993  overall 
spending  limit  as  set  forth  in  the  1990 
Enforcement  Act. 
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We  are  informed  that  the  gross  do- 
mestic product  has  increased  4.8  per- 
cent in  the  last  quarter,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, when  they  return  to  their  dis- 
tricts and  talk  to  their  people  about 
this  increase  of  4.8  percent,  their  peo- 
ple will  ask  them,  "Where  is  it?  We 
don't  see  it." 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  a  job- 
less recovery  in  the  economy.  We  have 
over  9  million  people  unemployed. 

Our  new  President,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out  on  several  occasions  today,  has 
only  served  57  days,  Mr.  Chairman.  He 
has  only  been  in  office  for  57  days.  He 
has  made  every  effort,  every  day,  every 
hour,  to  turn  the  economy  in  this  coun- 
try around,  to  do  the  best  he  can,  and 
he  is  working  hard  at  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
today  that  our  new  President  should 
receive  the  help  of  this  Congress  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  with  nine  Presi- 
dents. I  started  out  with  President  Ei- 
senhower. I  recall  distinctly.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  President  Eisenhower 
wanted  to  start  the  interstate  highway 
system.  He  wanted  to  establish  a  new 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  And  then  President  Eisen- 
hower said,  "I  want  to  reform  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,"  a  matter  that 
every  President  for  40  years  had  walked 
around,  Mr.  Chairman.  He  said.  "I  want 
those  reforms  to  take  place."  We  joined 
with  him  in  those  days.  We  joined  with 
him  to  help  him,  a  new  President,  our 
President,  our  country,  and  that  is  the 
way  it  ought  to  be. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  we  do  not 
have  elections  in  Washington.  They  are 
back  in  our  districts.  Our  districts  are 
our  country  and  it  needs  help  today, 
and  it  needs  it  bad,  and  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues quite  frankly,  our  new  Presi- 
dent should  have  the  help  and  the  as- 
sistance of  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  remember  when  John  Kennedy  was 
elected.  John  Kennedy  wanted  legisla- 
tion for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, higher  education,  and  the  envi- 
ronment. He  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  put  them  through.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
his  successor,  put  those  through,  and 
we  helped  him. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Ronald  Reagan  was 
elected  President.  During  the  cam- 
paign of  1980  he  said  to  the  people  in 
this  country.  "I  want  tax  reduction." 
We  helped  him  with  it.  I  sat  in  the 
same  chair.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
are  sitting  in  for  several  days  at  that 


time  presiding  while  that  bill  was  con- 
sidered. For  several  days  we  had  the 
Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1981.  It  reduced 
taxes  $750  billion. 

We  had  President  Carter.  When  he 
came  in  as  a  new  President,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, he  wanted  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. We  helped  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  down  through  the 
years  when  a  new  President  has  pre- 
sented programs  to  this  Congress  we 
tried  to  help  him,  and  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues today  that  every  member  of 
this  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  ought  to  be  for  this  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  It  is 
a  good  bill.  It  is  a  clean  bill.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  present  it  to  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time  and  ask  for  its  ap- 
proval . 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  begin 
on  a  personal  note  by  announcing  that, 
as  Members  might  know,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  being  hosted  by 
the  Speaker,  and  with  him  is  the 
taoiseach  of  Ireland.  As  we  celebrate 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  all 
of  us  I  hope  everybody  has  a  good  St. 
Patrick's  Day. 

Having  said  that  in  an  amicable 
mode.  I  must  now  depart  that  kind  of  a 
mode  and  rise,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say,  in  strong  opposition  to  this  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  appropriations  bill 
is  a  lot  like  buying  a  car.  Some  of  the 
salesmen  would  tell  us  what  a  fine- 
tuned,  good-looking,  affordable  ma- 
chine it  is,  but  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
before  you  put  your  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head, you  better  pick  up  the  hood  and 
have  a  look  around  yourself. 

Let  me  say  that  650.000  taxpayers  in 
our  districts  will  be  watching  to  see  if 
they  think,  and  my  colleagues  and  I 
think,  that  this  hot  number  is  worth 
putting  another,  $19.5  billion  on  a  cred- 
it card  that  already  has  a  balance  due 
of  $4.1  trillion  and  is  mounting  by  the 
second. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  the 
sales  pitch:  jobs,  economic  stimula- 
tion, investment,  insurance  on  the  re- 
covery. Wow.  Easy  financing.  Spend 
now;  pay  later.  Have  we  ever  got  a 
deal. 

Well,  it  is  time  to  lift  the  hood,  my 
colleagues,  and  it  is  time  to  kick  a  few 
tires.  Let  us  go  down  a  checklist  and 
see  what  this  bill  is  all  about,  and  let 
me  assure  my  colleagues  it  is  not  a 
pretty  picture. 

Let  us  take  jobs  first  because  I  think 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
that  as  our  No.  1  priority.  Using  admin- 
istration figures,  sent  to  us  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  this 
so-called  emergency  supplemental  will 
create  219,000  jobs  at  a  cost  of  $19.5  bil- 
lion. Even  if  my  colleagues  believe 
those  figures  on  the  jobs,  the  cost,  my 
colleagues,  is  $90,000  a  job.  That  is 
$90,000  per  job. 
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My  colleagues,  take  note  of  this: 
219.000  jobs  is  the  number  of  jobs  that 
the  economy  created  in  17  days  in  the 
month  of  February,  on  its  own,  without 
any  help  from  Uncle  Sam  or  the  tax- 
payers, and,  if  we  look  at  the  full 
month  of  February,  there  were  365,000 
new  jobs  created  with  no  assistance 
from  the  taxpayers.  There  are  13  dif- 
ferent programs  in  this  bill,  like  $28 
million  to  reduce  the  deficit  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  are  not 
going  to  create  any  new  jobs  at  all. 

Economic  stimulus?  If  the  economy 
needs  stimulus,  my  colleagues  should 
know,  unemployment  insurance  aside, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  whose 
numbers  the  administration  officially 
subscribes  to— we  heard  the  President 
of  the  United  States  say  we  accept  CBO 
numbers — estimates  that  only  19  per- 
cent of  the  funds  in  this  bill  will  be 
spent  in  this  fiscal  year.  One-third, 
fully  one-third,  will  be  spent  in  1995 
and  beyond,  whether  or  not  the  econ- 
omy needs  stimulus  at  that  point. 

And,  my  colleagues.  I  need  to  say 
this:  many  of  the  programs  in  this  bill 
have  nothing  to  do  with  stimulus.  For 
instance,  there  is  funding  in  here  for  28 
drawings  of  historical  structures. 

Investment?  Take  a  look  at  this  one: 
There  is  $148  million  in  this  bill  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  modernize 
a  program  that,  listen  to  this  now,  our 
own  watchdog  agency,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  has  criticized  as 
wasteful  and  has  said  it  is  obsolete  now 
even  before  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice attempts  to  spend  another  $148  bil- 
lion of  tax  dollars.  Some  investment. 
Some  job  stimulus. 

Insurance  on  continuation  of  the  re- 
covery? Well,  this  may  be  an  odd  troi- 
ka, but  Alan  Greenspan.  Ross  Perot, 
and  the  Village  Voice  all  agree  on  one 
thing:  $19  billion  in  a  $6  trillion  econ- 
omy is  not  big  enough  to  have  any  im- 
pact at  all. 

Easy  financing?  Oh.  yeah,  the  inter- 
est costs  on  borrowing  the  money  to 
pay  for  this  package  amount  to  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year  from  here  to  eter- 
nity. 

My  colleagues,  there  are  no  shortages 
of  dubious  spending  in  this  bill.  We 
cannot  change  it.  They  are.  in  the  bill, 
going  to  create  fish  atlases,  going  to 
study  large  river  populations  of 
sicklefin  chub.  We  are  even  making  fis- 
cal year  1994  and  1995  payments  on  a 
computer  to  free  up  money  for  other 
things. 
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There  is  money  in  here  from  arts 
education,  to  Olympic  Whitewater  ca- 
noeing. And,  listen  to  this  one.  There  is 
a  green  program  in  here  where  we  are 
going  to  use  tax  dollars  to  give  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
And  guess  what  they  are  going  to  do? 
They  are  going  to  go  out  to  the  For- 
tune 500  companies — the  last  time  I 
looked,    their    balance    sheets    looked 


pretty  good— and  EPA  is  going  to  tell 
them  how  to  be  energy  efficient,  how 
to  improve  energy  efficiency.  EPA  bu- 
reaucrats, those  experts  in  efficiency, 
are  going  to  tell  the  Fortune  500  com- 
panies how  to  do  it  right. 

Every  one  of  these  programs  is  de- 
clared an  emergency  in  this  bill.  The 
only  way  this  bill  could  be  considered 
is  by  declaring  it  an  emergency,  be- 
cause it  takes  us  over  our  supposedly 
inviolable  1993  domestic  discretionary 
spending  cap. 

We  are  driving  a  truck  through  a 
loophole  used  in  the  past  for  hurricanes 
and  natural  disasters,  and  we  are  end- 
ing up  with  that  truck  funding  parking 
garages. 

Even  the  major  programs  in  this  bill 
are  problematic.  For  the  most  basic  in- 
frastructure program  in  here,  the  $4 
billion  for  highways  and  transit,  the 
committee  report  states  that  the  pro- 
gram in  this  bill  is  neither  the  right 
choice  as  an  efficient  job  program  nor 
a  qualitatively  sound  infrastructure 
stimulus. 

The  Head  Start  Program  is  already 
trying  to  absorb  a  $600  million  increase 
for  this  year  that  was  President  Bush's 
largest  domestic  initiative.  With  the 
$500  million  in  this  bill,  that  would 
amount  to  a  300-percent  increase  in  the 
program  in  the  past  4  years,  at  a  time 
when  the  founder  of  the  program  says 
that  only  30  percent  of  the  Head  Start 
programs  are  able  to  use  their  funds  ef- 
fectively. In  a  good  program,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  throwing  so  much 
money  at  it  so  fast  that  I  hope,  with  all 
my  heart,  we  are  not  looking  at  a  scan- 
dal waiting  to  happen. 

The  $2.5  billion  for  community  devel- 
opment block  grants  would  add  to  an 
unobligated  balance  in  the  program 
that  is  estimated  to  be  between  $4  and 
$7  billion.  You  do  not  need  to  spend  $2.5 
billion.  You  have  unobligated  funds  of 
$4  to  $7  billion,  and  a  total  backlog  in 
the  HUD  pipeline,  according  to  the  Sec- 
retary's testimony  in  front  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  amounts  to  $16  billion  in 
unobligated  funds. 

This  CDBG  program  will  distribute 
funds  by  formula  to  cities  that  may 
not  need  it.  be  it  Beverly  Hills  or 
Grosse  Pointe. 

According  to  the  mayors  themselves, 
projects  it  will  be  used  for,  include  golf 
courses  and  beach  parking. 

We  provided  an  additional  $500  mil- 
lion to  summer  youth  jobs  last  sum- 
mer, and  $250  million  went  unused,  and 
now  we  are  asked  to  appropriate  $1  bil- 
lion. 

When  you  step  back  and  look  at  the 
package  as  a  whole,  remember  this. 

Past  efforts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  stimulate  the  economy  have 
not  worked.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  Congress'  watchdog  agency, 
analyzed  the  1983  jobs  bill  and  found  it 
to  be  ineffective  and  untimely.  Funds 
were  spent  slowly,  few  jobs  were  added 
to  the  economy,  and  the  jobs  did  not  go 
to  the  unemployed. 
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Not  a  single  one  of  the  GAO  rec- 
ommendations to  improve  future  pack- 
ages has  been  followed  in  this  bill,  even 
though  they  are  all  of  record. 

Finally,  as  with  any  major  purchase, 
you  have  to  ask  the  question,  do  we 
need  it?  Is  it  necessary  now?  Just 
about  every  economic  sign  is  pointing 
up,  from  economic  growth  and  indus- 
trial production  trending  upward 
robustly,  to  unemployment  trending 
downward. 

The  most  cautionary  new  signal  is 
some  sign  that  inflation  is  reawaken- 
ing, with  a  0.8-percent  increase  over 
the  past  2  months.  And  of  course,  defi- 
cit spending  only  increases  pressure  on 
inflation.  The  need  for  this  bill  now,  is 
at  best  weak. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  lift  the  hood 
on  this  bill,  it  becomes  clear  the  vehi- 
cle is  not  worth  the  price  tag.  The 
American  people  don't  want  more  ques- 
tionable spending.  They  want  less 
spending,  not  more.  They  want  deficit 
reduction.  They  want  Congress  to  act 
as  a  responsible  body,  not  as  a  rubber 
stamp  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms  not  to 
listen  to  that  sales  pitch,  however 
tempting  it  may  be.  but  to  make  their 
own  judgment  about  what  is  under  the 
hood  of  this  particular  bill.  If  they  do 
so.  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  a  hotrod, 
but  rather  a  lemon.  And  it  is  clear 
what  we  all  need  to  do.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
vote  down  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  SMITH],  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Commerce,  Justice. 
State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  part  of  the  bill 
that  we  are  privileged  to  handle  in  the 
Commerce,  Justice,  State  and  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee,  that  I  have  the 
privilege  to  chair,  totals,  $507,555,000  in 
new  budget  obligation  authority.  How- 
ever, that  figure  does  not  really  indi- 
cate the  importance  of  this  supple- 
mental at  this  time. 

For  example,  $140.9  million  of  that 
amount  is  budget  authority  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  the 
section  7(a)  loan  guarantee  program. 
That  drives  $2.6  billion  in  loans  that 
banks  will  make.  That  $140.9  million  is 
net  subsidy  cost  estimate  of  that  pro- 
gram. SBA  is  going  to  exhaust  their 
funds  by  May,  and  they  need  this  $2.6 
billion  in  the  economy  for  small  busi- 
nesses at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  money  in 
here.  $93,922  million,  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  disasters  as  late  as 
last  week,  and  some  of  this  money  is 
for  offsetting  the  impact  of  sudden  and 
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severe  economic  disasters  that  are  af- 
fecting several  areas  of  the  country.  A 
vote  against  this  bill  would  deny  the 
funding  that  is  needed  to  handle  these 
disasters.  There  is  also  money  in  this 
bill  for  EDA  for  economic  development 
planning  purposes.  That  needs  to  be 
done  now  if  we  are  to  have  an  expan- 
sion in  the  economy. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  point  out  is 
the  money  in  the  bill,  $103.3  million, 
for  the  industrial  technology  services 
program  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Science  and  Technology  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  We  need  to  do  the 
supplemental  now  to  get  started  on 
these  additional  efforts  that  we  are 
going  to  make  in  advanced  technology 
if  we  are  going  to  be  competitive  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  it  is  not  just  the 
number  of  dollars,  it  is  a  relatively 
small  number  of  dollars  involved  here, 
but  it  is  important  that  these  funds  be 
made  available  now  so  as  to  drive  and 
open  up  the  economy  for  jobs  that  we 
hope  to  get  this  fall. 

Mr.  Chairman  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  insert  additional  material  into 
the  Record,  which  will  provide  Mem- 
bers with  the  detailed  information 
about  the  funding  in  the  bill  for  the 
programs  in  the  jurisdiction  of  our  sub- 
committee: 

Commerce-Justice-State  SuBCOMMrrrEE 
Economic  Stimulus  and  Investment  Sup- 
plemental 

:.  department  of  commerce 
Total:  $358  million. 

A.  Economic  Development  Administration: 
$93.9  million. 

The  supplemental  includes  $93,922,000.  as 
requested,  for  economic  development  assist- 
ance progrrams  for  fiscal  year  1993.  The  funds 
provided  are  for  economic  development  as- 
sistance and  infrastructure  investment.  Of 
the  amount  provided.  $45,000,000  is  for  grants 
under  the  Title  IX  program  for  sudden  and 
severe  economic  disasters,  including  addi- 
tional funds  for  areas  impacted  by  natural 
disasters,  such  as  Hurricames  Andrew  and 
Iniki.  areas  impacted  by  the  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence following  last  year's  incidents  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  areas  affected  by  the  closure  of 
military  bases  or  the  cutbacks  in  the  defense 
industry.  The  remaining  funds  are  for  grants 
under  the  Title  I.  Public  Works  Program  and 
for  economic  development  planning  pur- 
poses. 

B.  Minority  Business  Development  Agency: 
$1.9  million. 

The  supplemental  includes  $1,878,000.  as  re- 
quested, to  supplement  the  $37,889,000  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  the  Minority  Busi- 
ness Development  Agency  for  fiscal  year 
1993.  These  supplemental  funds  are  specifi- 
cally provided  for  program  management.  The 
funds  will  alleviate  a  nationwide  administra- 
tive shortfall  so  that  the  agency  can  more 
adequately  continue  to  provide  quality  tech- 
nical assistance  and  market-driven  business 
services  to  minority-owned  businesses. 

C.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration: $80.8  million. 

The  supplemental  includes  $80,773,000  for 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, as  follows: 

1.  Weather  Service  Modernization:  $21  mil- 
lion. 


The  funds  provided  will  allow  the  National 
Weather  Service  to  expedite  the  staffing  of 
NEXRAD  Weather  offices  as  well  as  make 
necessary  timely  office  relocations  into  new 
facilities.  Funds  for  these  purposes  would 
stimulate  the  economy  through  essential 
employee  and  office  relocations  into 
planned,  modem  facilities.  This  proposal  will 
result  in  118  positions  being  filled  and  an  ad- 
ditional 17  stations  being  commissioned,  as 
follows:  St.  Louis.  MO:  Dodge  City.  KS; 
Houston.  TX;  Goodland.  KS;  Kansas  City, 
KS;  Amarillo,  TX;  Little  Rock.  AR;  Phoenix. 
AZ:  Miami,  FL;  Jackson,  MS;  Tulsa.  OK;  To- 
peka,  KS;  Detroit.  MI;  Hastings,  NE;  Chi- 
cago. IL;  Cleveland,  OH;  and  Pittsburgh.  PA. 

2.  NOAA  Data  System  Modernization:  $15 
million. 

The  current  state  of  the  Data  System  Man- 
agement within  NOAA  is  not  capable  of 
meeting  the  internal  and  external  demands 
upon  it.  Planning  efforts  have  been  under- 
way on  updating  NOAA's  data  systems  to 
meet  not  only  the  current  demands  of  NOAA. 
but  also  the  future  demands  placed  upon 
NOAA.  Projects  to  be  funded  include  com- 
puter hardware,  workstations,  system  proto- 
types and  archival  architecture.  Below  is  a 
listing  of  the  propKjsed  equipment  and  pro- 
curement source: 

(In  millions] 

/'<™  Amount 

Listed  on  GSA  schedule: 
Satellite  and  information 

workstations $1.7 

NOAA  inter-LO  information  access 

system  proto-type  (OAR)  3.0 

Data  access  hardware  3.1 

Coastal  data  system  modernization  .3 
8-A  procurement:  Pulsar  Corporation 
(8-A)  ocean  data  system  modifica- 
tion workstations  l.l 

Sole  source  procurement: 
Hughes.'STX— and  Federal  data  sys- 
tems org. — satellite   active   data 

archive  2.7 

NASA  scientific  workstations  1.9 

3.  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  IT-95 
Computer  System  (NMFS):  $9  million. 

NMFS  is  beginning  implementation  of  a 
modem,  distributed  processing  system  which 
includes  mainframes  and  scientific 
workstations  linked  by  a  wide-area  network. 
This  funding  would  permit  the  purchase  of 
nine  mainframes  and  approximately  half  of 
the  required  scientific  workstations  along 
with  the  initial  development  and  conversion 
of  essential  software  and  telecommuni- 
cations capabilities  that  are  critical  to  sup- 
port the  management,  conservation  and  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  living  marine  resources  and. 
thereby,  to  maximize  fisheries  productivity. 
The  procurement  process  for  the  "IT-gs  Com- 
puter Upgrade"  is  scheduled  for  completion 
by  the  end  of  March;  revised  cost  proposals 
currently  are  due.  Existing  options  can  be 
exercised  to  provide  for  complete  system  de- 
livery by  May. 

4.  High  Performance  Computing  and  Com- 
munications (HPCC):  $11  million. 

The  funds  will  be  used  to  upgrade  the 
multi-parallel  processing  system  to  be  in- 
stalled at  the  Forecast  Systems  Laboratory 
in  late  spring  and  the  purchase  of  advanced 
work  stations  for  selected  NOAA  locations. 
This  project  will  result  in  long-term  im- 
provements in  NOAA's  technical  infrastruc- 
ture, allowing  for  more  accurate  weather  and 
climate  forecasting.  The  HPCC  will  result  in 
a  stimulus  to  the  U.S.  computer  industry 
which  is  currently  facing  recessionary  condi- 
tions. Fast  outlay  of  funds  is  possible  by 
piggy-backing  existing  contracts  or  granU 
as  follows: 


Grant  to  University  of  Colorado  to  support 
front  range  consortium  research  project, 
$5,000,000. 

8-A  contract  for  procurement  of  high  per- 
formance workstations.  $6,000,000. 

5.  Enhancing  NOAAs  Research  and  Pre- 
diction Capabilities:  $17  million. 

A  total  of  $17.0  million  is  requested:  (1)  to 
purchase  instrumentation  required  to  better 
measure  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and 
oceans  to  provide  a  scientific  basis  for  bal- 
ancing environmental  policies  and  economic 
growth;  and  (2)  to  support  the  purchase  of  a 
next  generation  of  tools  for  continuous  im- 
provement in  the  technological  base  for 
NOAA  services,  which  will  lead  to  more  cred- 
ible environmental  forecasts. 

Expeditious  outlay  of  funds  is  available 
through  existing  contract  modification  and 
off-the-shelf  purchases  of  hardware  and  soft- 
ware. This  project  will  stimulate  high-tech- 
nology industries  and  reduce  the  inventory 
of  goods,  thereby  encouraging  reorder  and 
new  production.  A  list  of  the  equipment  and 
procurement  source  is  included  below: 

[In  thousands] 
Environmental     instrumentation 
and  systems: 

Cosl 

Instrumentation  for  environ- 
mental measurements  (From 
GSA  schedule  and  limited 
competition  procurements)  ...  $4,500 

a.  Trace  gas  measurement 
systems (1,200) 

b.  Ozonesondes  equipment  (995) 

c.  Atmospheric  Lidar  system 
and  atmospheric  radio- 
metric system) (965) 

d.  Air  quality  and  particle  in- 
strumentation (air  quality 
field  instrumentation,  at- 
mospheric particle  analysis 

equip.)  (815) 

e.  Ocean/atmosphere  flux 
measurement  (525) 

Ocean  observing  system  (three- 
way  competition  off  the  shelf) 
low-cost  remotely  operated 
vehicles 1,500 

Compuer  networking  and  sys- 
tem upgrades  (GSA  schedule)  3.000 

a.  High-end  lab  workstations 

and  networking  (9  labs)  (2,340) 

b.  High-speed  LAN  and  com- 
puting for  CMDL  observ- 
atories    (420) 

c.  WPL  computer  equipment 
upgrades   (240) 

Atmospheric    research    and    pre- 
diction: 
SELDADS  upgrade  (GSA  sched- 
ule    1,700 

PROFs  systems  upgrades  (GSA 

schedule) 2.450 

Profiler  system  enhancement 
(some     GSA     schedule,     sole 

source,  existing  contract)  2,850 

Aircraft  measurement  and 
processing  equipment  (some 
GSA     schedule,     some     sole 

source)  I.OOO 

6.  Geophysical/Fluid  Dynamics  Laboratory 
Computer  Acceleration  (GFDL):  $8  million. 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  make  the  FY 
1994  and  FY  1995  payments  to  buy-out  the 
Class  VI  Computer  at  the  NOAA  Geophysical 
Fluid  Dynamics  Laboratory  (GFDL).  This 
will  enable  GFDL  to  stabilize  its  current 
computing  environment  and  to  move  forward 
its  planned  purchase  of  a  follow-on.  next  gen- 
eration supercomputer  by  removing  these 
payments  from  its  base  requirements  for  FY 
1994  and  FY  1995  and  by  reducing  its  interest 
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payments  by  $600,000.  This  next-Kcneration 
system  will  enable  GFDL  to  accelerate  its 
world-leading  '"coupled  model  research"  in 
order  to  improve  refrionally  specific  inter- 
annual  climate  forecasts  (such  as  El  Nino) 
and  begin  to  make  regional  predictions  of 
global  warming  effects.  This  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  an  existing  contract. 

D.  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  (NIST); 

1.  Scientific  and  Technical  Research  and 
Services:  $14.1  million. 

This  program  is  part  of  the  multi-agency 
High  Performance  Computing  and  Commu- 
nications program.  One  objective  of  the 
NIST  part  of  this  program  is  to  accelerate 
the  development  and  deployment  of  high  per- 
formance computing  and  networking  tech- 
nologies required  for  the  national  informa- 
tion infrastructure  that  will  be  the  broad 
foundation  for  many  new  applications  in 
education,  libraries,  manufacturing,  and 
health  care.  A  second  objective  is  to  apply 
and  test  these  technologies  in  a  manufactur- 
ing environment.  NIST  will  establish  a  test 
facility  to  enable  the  accelerated  application 
of  information  technologies  to  manufactur- 
ing to  accomplish  this  objective. 

These  supplemental  funds  will  accelerate 
-the  commercialization  of  new  information 
technologies  by  enabling  NIST  to:  (1)  expand 
its  research  and  development  program  in 
areas  related  to  high-performance  computing 
and  high-speed  networking  for  manufactur- 
ing applications,  and  (2)  expedite  associated 
standards  development. 

To  implement  this  program  an  Advanced 
Manufacturing  Systems  and  Networking 
Testbed  (AMSANT)  will  be  established  at 
NIST  to  enable  research  and  development 
into  advanced  manufacturing  computer  sys- 
tems and  networking. 

Collectively,  the  results  of  this  program 
will  assist  U.S.  industry  in  the  application  of 
information  technologies  by  establishing 
performance-based  test  techniques  to  en- 
courage rapid  improvement  of  the  tech- 
nology, to  permit  interoperability  of  hard- 
ware and  software  from  various  vendors,  and 
to  stimulate  the  export  of  U.S.  products. 

2.  Industrial  Technology  Services:  $103.3 
million. 

These  funds  are  provided  for  the  NIST  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Program  (ATP).  This 
supplemental  is  the  first  phase  of  an  aggres- 
sive plan  to  broaden  the  scope  and  depth  of 
technology  areas  and  industrial  sectors  par- 
ticipating in  the  ATP.  Approval  of  the  sup- 
plemental will  enable  NIST  to  initiate  ap- 
proximately 80  additional  projects  before  the 
end  of  FY  1993  fo'  a  total  of  approximately 
100  projects  started  during  the  year. 

The  fourth  ATP  competition  since  the  pro- 
gram was  started  has  been  announced,  and 
proposals  were  submitted  on  February  24. 
1992.  NIST  will  us  a  portion  of  the  supple- 
mental funds  to  increase  the  number  of 
awards  made  as  a  result  of  the  fourth  com- 
petition. Assuming  that  220  proposals  are 
submitted  (the  average  number  submitted  in 
the  three  previous  competitions),  it  is  likely 
that  60-80  proposals  would  be  of  sufficiently 
high  quality  to  merit  funding.  Without  the 
supplemental.  NIST  would  have  funds  avail- 
able to  make  only  20  to  30  new  awards  in  the 
fourth  competition.  If  the  supplemental  is 
approved,  a  total  of  approximately  60  new 
awards  could  be  made. 

Second,  a  portion  of  the  supplemental 
funds  will  be  used  to  support  a  fifth  competi- 
tion that  would  be  announced  as  soon  as  ap- 
propriations are  approved.  Assuming  ap- 
proval of  the  supplemental  in  March  19iO. 
proposals  would   be  due   in  June   1993   with 


funding  decisions  made  towards  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  Approximately  40  additional 
projects  could  be  funded  in  the  fifth  competi- 
tion. 

Third,  a  special  ATP  competition  in  the 
area  of  Advanced  Manufacturing  Technology 
Development  will  be  announced  approxi- 
mately one  month  after  supplemental  appro- 
priations are  approved.  This  competition 
would  focus  on  the  creation  of  multi-year 
joint  ventures  to  develop,  refine,  lest,  and 
transfer  design  and  manufacturing  tech- 
nologies and  associated  applications,  includ- 
ing advanced  computer  integration  and  elec- 
tronic networks  for  manufacturing  informa- 
tion exchange.  ATP  is  currently  funding  four 
projects  in  this  area  and  the  supplemental 
would  enable  to  support  of  3-5  additional 
projects.  The  ATP  extramural  Advanced 
Manufacturing  Development  projects  will  be 
coordinated  with  NIST  intramural  activities 
to  be  supported  in  part  by  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Research  and  Services  component 
of  this  supplemental. 

E.  National  Telecommunications  and  In- 
formation Administration:  $63.9  million. 

The  supplemental  includes  $63,867,000  for 
the  Public  Telecommunications  Facilities. 
Planning,  and  Construction  (PTFP)  program 
under  the  National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration  (NTIA)  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  funds  are  pro- 
vided, as  requested,  for  grants  to  promote 
the  development  of  a  telecommunications 
and  information  infrastructure  linking  the 
Nation's  schools,  libraries,  governments  and 
other  public  information  producers.  The 
funds  provided  in  this  bill  would  be  awarded 
to  States,  local  governments,  universities, 
school  systems,  and  other  non-profit  groups, 
to  connect  public  facilities  in  interactive 
networks,  or  to  develop  plans  for  statewide, 
or  potentially  nationwide,  interactive  sys- 
tems. 

NTIA  has  received  over  $77  million  of  tele- 
communications project  proJ)osals  under  the 
Public  Telecommunications  Facilities  pro- 
gram in  recent  years.  These  proposals  have 
gone  largely  unfunded.  NTIA  anticipates 
that  only  approximately  $4-5  million  would, 
in  the  normal  course,  be  available  to  fund 
the  type  of  infrastructure  projects  that  this 
initiative  recommends.  These  additional 
funds  would  be  devoted  solely  to  projects 
promoting  the  development  of  the  tele- 
communications infrastructure  proposed  in 
this  initiative.  Some  of  these  additional 
funds  would  be  used  for  pending  proposals.  In 
addition.  NTIA  would  solicit:  (1)  planning 
proposals  from  states  and  other  non-com- 
mercial entities  (e.g.  universities);  and  (2) 
new  key  infrastructure  construction  projects 
which  would  aid  states  and  other  non-com- 
mercial entities  in  meeting  unmet  education 
needs. 

II.  RELATED  AGENCIES 

A.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission: $8.8  million. 

The  supplemental  includes  $8,829,000  for 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1993.  This  amount  will 
fund  156  additional  Full  Time  Equivalents 
(FTE)  to  allow  the  Commission  to  handle  the 
increased  workload  resulting  from  enact- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  (CRA)  of  1991. 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA), 
and  the  new  federal  EEO  complaint  process- 
ing procedures  under  29  C.F.R.  Part  1614. 

B.  Small  Business  Administration:  $140.0 
million. 

The  supplemental  includes  a  subsidy  ap- 
propriation of  $140,883,000  to  support  an  in- 
crease of  $2,575  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1993 
general   business   loan  gross  program   level 


(commonly  known  as  the  7(a)  program)  from 
$3.6  billion  to  $6.2  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1992. 
demand  for  general  business  guarantee  funds 
totaled  $5.6  billion,  a  level  37  percent  higher 
than  that  of  fiscal  year  1991.  This  increased 
demand  has  continued  into  fiscal  year  1993 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.  SBA  was 
forced  to  defer  approved  general  business 
guarantee  loan  applications  until  second 
quarter  apportioned  funds  become  available. 
In  addition.  OMB  recently  approved  a  re- 
apportionment request  that  transferred  third 
and  fourth  quarter  program  level  authority 
to  the  second  quarter.  Given  the  continuing 
high  demand  in  fiscal  year  1993.  the  agency 
expects  that  without  these  supplemental 
funds,  the  current  appropriation  for  the  pro- 
gram will  be  exhausted  by  May.  forcing  a 
shutdown  until  fiscal  year  1994. 

Through  the  business  loans  program.  SBA 
provides  financial  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness, guaranteeing  to  pay  part  of  any  loss 
sustained  on  loans  made  to  small  businesses. 
The  loans  guaranteed  by  SBA  may  be  used  to 
construct,  expand,  or  convert  facilities  and 
obtain  working  capital  required  to  expand  a 
business.  The  job  creation  potential  of  this 
program  is  particularly  important  at  this 
time  in  assisting  economic  recovery  in  the 
many  areas  of  the  country  which  suffered 
during  the  recent  downturn. 

The  bill  also  includes  language  allowing  up 
to  $2,000,000  to  be  used  for  administrative  ex- 
penses related  to  the  additional  business 
loans  guarantee  authority.  Any  funds  used 
for  administrative  costs  would  reduce  slight- 
ly the  amount  of  additional  loan  guarantee 
authority. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  title 
of  this  bill  is  "Making  Emergency  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  for  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1993."  Emergency  is  a  word 
with  certain  meaning,  when  an  emer- 
gency occurs  in  the  community,  bells 
ring,  the  sirens  wail,  the  lights  flash. 

In  the  economy,  most  of  us  would 
think  of  an  emergency  as  jobs  being 
lost,  unemployment  soaring,  personal 
income  plummeting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  those  things 
are  happening.  So  where  is  the  emer- 
gency and  why  is  this  appropriation 
bill  brought  to  us  as  an  emergency, 
rather  than  under  a  straight  supple- 
mental appropriation? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  simple:  by 
declaring  an  emergency,  we  (lo  not 
have  to  pay  for  it.  Instead,  we  just  do 
it  with  a  credit  card. 

Now,  this  is  from  an  administration 
that  has  said  deficit  reduction  is  a  pri- 
ority, a  No.  1  priority.  Yet  we  are  doing 
this  kind  of  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age on  a  credit  card. 

It  has  been  said,  and  correctly  so. 
that  this  appropriation  really  is  not 
going  to  have  much  impact  on  the 
economy,  not  $16  billion  of  spending  in 
a  J6  trillion  economy.  That  is  true,  but 
it  does  have  an  impact  on  the  deficit. 
When  measured  as  a  percent  of  the  1993 
deficit,  it  is  big— very  big. 

In  terms  of  its  long-term  impact  and 
its  psychological  impact  on  the  mar- 
kets, it  is  much  greater. 

Look  at  what  we  are  doing  here,  what 
we  are  going  to  get  with  this  emer- 


gency. We  are  talking  about  subsidiz- 
ing a  shortfall  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia budget  with  $28  million.  That  is 
economic  stimulus?  That  creates  jobs? 

We  are  talking  about  WIC,  a  good 
program,  $75  million.  What  jobs  do  we 
get  with  this  spending? 

Immunization,  a  terrific  program, 
$300  million.  What  is  the  economic 
stimulus  we  get  from  that? 

When  you  get  to  the  bottom  line,  we 
are  talking  about  $16  billion  of  added 
deficit  spending.  That  translates  to 
$89,000  per  job  created  with  this  pack- 
age. $89,000  per  job  created,  and  only 
for  part  of  1  year. 

D  1350 

That  is  not  economic  stimulus.  That 
is  not  responsible  budgeting.  That  is 
not  responsible  appropriations. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Yates],  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade],  my 
good  friend  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  that  he  ought  to  look 
under  the  hood  again,  if  he  has  looked 
under  the  hood. 

Of  all  the  programs  in  our  portion  of 
the  bill,  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior, 
and  he  should  know  the  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  and  he  does  know  what  we 
have  worked  on  for  years,  the  program 
he  picked  out  to  criticize  was  the  sick- 
le fin  chub  and  fish  atlases,  a  $100,000 
appropriation  in  a  $749  million  portion 
of  this  appropriations  bill.  If  that  is 
critical,  I  would  suggest  that  he  take 
another  look  under  the  hood. 

I  point  out  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  the  appropriation  is  for  a 
fish  atlas,  for  taking  an  inventory  of 
freshwater  fish,  the  kind  of  an  inven- 
tory that  was  taken  preliminary  to 
cleaning  up  the  Connecticut  River.  And 
the  gentleman  knows  how  instrumen- 
tal our  good  friend  Silvio  Conte  was  in 
that  in  coming  to  our  committee  and 
the  important  part  that  inventory 
played  in  helping  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  perform  the  necessary  kind  of 
appraisal  that  was  necessary  to  make 
that  river  usable  again  for  anadromous 
fish. 

My  good  friend,  and  he  is  my  good 
friend,  knows  how  disappointed  we 
have  been  from  year  to  year,  as  we 
marked  up  the  Interior  programs,  of 
our  inability  to  place  adequate  appro- 
priations in  our  bill  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  public  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  our  portion  of  the  bill,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman,  funds  are 
going  to  take  care  of  the  long-needed 
maintenance    in    the    National    Park 
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Service,  necessary  construction  of 
trails  and  bridges  and  highways  in  the 
forest  system,  and  protection  of  the 
lands  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

My  good  friend  knows  that  we  have 
been  placing  in  our  appropriations  bills 
for  years  funds  for  summer  employ- 
ment under  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  which  provides  summer  employ- 
ment for  the  young  people  of  our  coun- 
try in  order  to  permit  them  to  find  jobs 
in  the  National  Forests  and  in  the 
Parks  and  spend  their  summers  in  very 
healthful  surroundings. 

We  have  a  good  bill  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  commend  our  portion  of  the 
bill  to  the  House. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  say  to 
my  dear  friend,  and  he  is  my  dear 
friend,  and  I  know  of  his  long  interest 
in  the  programs  in  Interior.  And  I 
think  I  share  those  interests.  I  do  not 
believe  any  one  of  those  programs  that 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned,  which 
are  basically  research  programs,  be- 
long in  this  emergency  stimulation 
program.  That  is  fundamentally  what 
is  wrong  under  the  hood. 

They  ought  to  be  in  the  regular  bill. 
That  is  the  only  place  they  ought  to 
be.  They  should  not  be  in  this  emer- 
gency stimulation  bill. 

If  they  were  in  the  regular  bill,  may 
I  say  to  my  friend,  I  would  join  in  sup- 
porting them.  I  do  not  believe  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  put  this  burden 
on  the  back  of  the  taxpayers  under  the 
guise  of  emergency. 

Although  $100,000,  my  friend  says,  is 
not  a  lot  of  money,  in  terms  of  the 
total  bill  he  is  right  about  that,  but  I 
do  want  to  say  that  is  the  entire  tax 
bill  for  20  American  families.  And  I  do 
not  believe  any  of  these  research 
projects,  which  are  not  related  to  jobs 
creation  or  economic  stimulation  in 
any  sense,  belong  in  this  particular 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Porter],  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

This  stimulus  is  not  necessary.  Un- 
employment is  down.  Employment  is 
up  by  380,000,  the  biggest  monthly  gain 
in  4  years.  GDP  is  way  up  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  4.8  percent.  Factory  orders  are 
up.  Factory  hours  and  overtime  are  at 
an  all-time  high  in  this  country. 

We  have  job  gains  in  construction,  in 
services,  and  retail.  The  stimulus  sim- 
ply is  not  necessary. 

It  will  also  be  ineffective.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  have  a  $6  trillion  economy,  a 
$1.5  trillion  Federal  budget.  We  are  al- 
ready  stimulating   this  economy   this 


year  to  the  extent  of  $330  billion  in  def- 
icit spending. 

Will  $16  billion  of  spending  grow  the 
economy  faster  than  it  is  already  grow- 
ing? Of  course  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Many  programs  in  the  stimulus  do 
not  create  jobs.  Those  that  do,  the 
chapter  1  summer  program,  the  Head 
Start  summer  program,  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program,  create 
only  temporary,  low-wage  jobs.  Much 
of  this  money  cannot  even  be  spent  by 
the  summer  grantees. 

The  Packard  amendment,  which  I 
hope  will  be  made  in  order  under  the 
rule,  recognizes  that  the  real  emer- 
gency should  be  funded  by  providing 
extended  benefits  for  those  who  still 
cannot  find  jobs,  as  does  the  Stenholm 
package,  but  it  also  acknowledges  that 
the  remainder  of  the  programs  are  not 
emergencies. 

They  will  add  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  deficit  and  frustrate  our  goal  of 
deficit  reduction.  Mr.  Chairman.  They 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  broader 
context  of  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery plan  and  the  statutory  budget 
process. 

Are  these  programs  emergencies? 
Amending  chapter  1  to  provide  arts 
education.  Is  that  an  emergency?  The 
$9  million  for  new  computers  at  NIH.  Is 
that  an  emergency?  Social  Security 
Administration,  building  new  rest- 
rooms.  Is  that  an  emergency?  computer 
paper  and  disk  purchases,  new  com- 
puter terminals  at  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  new  staff,  are  these 
emergencies?  Postage  equipment.  I  list 
these  only  as  examples,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  there  are  many,  many  more.  All  of 
them  should  be  considered  in  the  regu- 
lar budget  process. 

If  these  are  the  new  administration's 
priorities,  then  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  ought  to  tell  us 
what  we  should  cut  in  order  to  fund 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  these  pro- 
grams do  not  even  meet  the  President's 
own  criteria  of  creating  jobs  this  sum- 
mer: The  $2  billion  for  Pell  grants  cre- 
ates no  jobs;  worker  profiling,  that  du- 
plicates an  existing  automation  grant 
program,  creates  no  jobs;  Ryan  White, 
creates  no  jobs;  NIH  computers,  no 
jobs;  SSA  infrastructure,  no  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  disputes  the 
merit  of  these  programs.  We  ought  to 
pay  the  Pell  shortfall.  We  ought  to  im- 
prove the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's facilities.  We  ought  to  create  ad- 
vanced computer  initiatives.  We  ought 
to  support  summer  employment  and 
education  activities.  But  we  ought  to 
do  these  things  within  the  context  of 
the  existing  budget  law  and  without 
adding  to  the  deficit. 

The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  simply  do  not  get  it.  The 
problem  is  not  with  the  merit  of  the 
programs.  It  is  with  adding  them  to  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  $9  billion  or  60 
percent  of  the  funding  in  this  bill  re- 
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mains  available  beyond  this  year  or 
until  expended.  How  can  that  be  eco- 
nomic stimulus?  What  it  is  is  a  longr- 
term  increase  in  the  deficit  and  our 
debt. 

Unfortunately,  adding  to  the  deficit 
is  what  this  bill  is  all  about.  And  it  un- 
dermines the  Presidents  message  and 
his  attempt  to  bring  down  the  deficit. 

I  think  that  this  package  is  indefen- 
sible. Mr.  Chairman.  We  ought  to  enact 
the  Packard  amendment  and  fund  the 
unemployment  benefits,  yes,  if  it  is 
made  in  order.  But  we  ought  to  fund 
the  remainder  of  the  priorities  within 
the  context  of  the  budget  law  and  not 
add  S16  billion  more  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Bevill],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Water 
Development  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  chapter  5  of  H.R. 
1335,  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1993.  which  provides 
funds  for  programs  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  being  debated 
today  includes  a  total  of  $93,922,000  for 
Corps  of  Engineers  programs,  the  same 
as  the  amount  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, broken  down  as  follows:  There  is 
$3,900,000  for  construction,  general; 
$13,525,000  for  flood  control,  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries;  and  $76,497,000 
for  operation  and  maintenance,  gen- 
eral. 

These  funds  will  enable  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  expedite  construction  of 
ongoing  high  priority  water  resources 
projects  and  will  provide  funds  for 
needed  maintenance  of  existing 
projects.  The  funds  provided  will  create 
approximately  3.480  new  jobs  and  rep- 
resent a  sound  investment  in  the  Na- 
tion's infrastructure  that  will  return 
benefits  for  years  to  come. 

The  projects  that  will  receive  funding 
upon  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
provide  flood  damage  reduction,  inland 
waterway  and  harbor  transportation, 
hydropower,  and  environmental  res- 
toration benefits  to  the  Nation.  This 
investment  will  ensure  continued  high 
levels  of  service  and  protection  for  our 
citizens  and  businesses. 

The  committee  recommendation  also 
includes  the  administration's  request 
of  $47,900,000  for  energy  supply,  re- 
search and  development  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Energy.  The  rec- 
ommendation includes  $46,961,000  for 
cooperative  research  and  development 
agreements  and  $939,000  for  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  in-house  energy  man- 
agement. 

The  proposed  $46,961,000  for  coopera- 
tive research  and  development  agree- 
ments will  be  used  to  support  non- 
defense  multilaboratory  collaborations 
to  enhance  U.S.  competitiveness  and 
contribute  to  the  creation  and  reten- 


tion of  jobs  for  U.S.  workers.  This  pro- 
gram will  allow  nondefense  national 
laboratory  scientists  and  technicians 
to  work  with  industry,  including  small 
business  partners  and  industry  consor- 
tia, and  will  bring  the  resources  of  the 
Department's  laboratories  to  bear  on 
the  technology  problems  of  American 
industries. 

The  proposed  $939,000  for  the  in-house 
Energy  Management  Program  will  pro- 
vide for  survey  audits  in  preparation 
for  bringing  more  energy  efficient 
technologies  into  Department  of  En- 
ergy buildings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed using  these  funds  is  ready  to 
go.  Therefore.  I  urge  all  the  Members 
to  support  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation, so  we  can  begin  to  put 
people  back  to  work. 

a  1400 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula],  my 
dear  friend,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  spend  now,  pay  later.  This  will 
require  that  the  U.S.  Government  bor- 
row $100  for  every  citizen  of  these  Unit- 
ed States  to  fund  a  bill  that  is  not  well 
thought  out,  a  bill  that  the  Congress, 
the  legislative  body,  had  absolutely  no 
input  in  creating.  Yet  we  are  going  to 
saddle  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
with  a  $100  obligation.  It  will  not  be 
paid,  as  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDade]  said.  We  will  be 
paying  interest  on  this  money  forever, 
and  generations  to  come  will  continue 
to  pay  interest  so  we  can  spend  it 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  pointed  out  here. 
Writing  in  the  "Federalist  Papers." 
James  Madison,  one  of  the  great  think- 
ers of  our  time,  said  "Each  department 
should  have  a  will  of  its  own."  He 
talked  about  the  separation  of  powers 
and  checks  and  balances  and  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  each  branch,  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial,  do  its 
share  of  the  governing. 

Yet  in  this  bill  the  legislative  branch 
has  abdicated  its  responsibility.  In  our 
hearings  we  had  no  opportunity  to  hear 
from  witnesses  other  than  the  adminis- 
tration's. The  legislative  branch,  by 
rubberstamping  the  administrators 
bill,  in  effect  had  no  input  into  the 
crafting  of  this  legislation.  It  is  totally 
a  creation  of  the  executive  branch.  I 
think  it  violates  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  It  certainly  violates  the 
spirit  of  what  James  Madison  was  talk- 
ing about. 

As  Madison  said:  "This  power  over 
the  purse  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as 
the  most  complete  and  effectual  weap- 


on with  which  any  Constitution  can 
arm  the  immediate  representatives  of 
the  people  ";  that  is  ourselves.  We  are 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  How- 
ever, this  bill  is  not  our  creation.  We 
have  abdicated  our  resjronsibility.  We 
have  laid  down  our  arms. 

In  my  years  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, 18  plus,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I  can  remember  that  we  had 
a  bill  in  which  no  changes  were  made. 

Third,  I  think  we  should  recognize 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropria- 
tions process  on  which  we  had  hear- 
ings, where  the  Members  of  this  body 
exercised  their  collective  judgment,  we 
have  presently  in  unobligated  balances 
$20  billion  in  programs  proposed  for  ad- 
ditional funding  in  this  stimulus  pack- 
age. That  is  more  than  is  provided  in 
this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  man- 
agement approach  would  be  to  use  the 
$20  billion  that  has  been  thought  out  as 
being  good  government,  as  being  con- 
structive projects  for  the  management 
of  our  Government.  Let  us  do  those 
programs.  Let  us  get  these  funds  obli- 
gated, and  not  go  out  and  borrow  an 
additional  $16  billion. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  this,  that  we  are  taking  this  money 
out  of  the  private  sector.  There  is  only 
so  much  capital  in  the  reserves  of  this 
Nation.  Government  does  not  create 
any  wealth.  It  does  not  produce  any- 
thing of  value. 

Therefore,  if  we  borrow  the  $16  bil- 
lion to  fund  this  bill  and  exercise  the 
judgment  of  the  executive  branch  only, 
because  they  created  the  bill,  what  we 
are  in  effect  saying  is  that  the  people 
in  the  private  sector  that  could  other- 
wise borrow  the  $16  billion  do  not  know 
as  well  as  we  do  how  they  should  use 
this  Nation's  resources.  That  is  $16  bil- 
lion we  are  going  to  suck  out  of  the 
capital  pool  that  could  finance  a  new 
home  for  a  young  couple,  could  finance 
a  new  business  that  would  create  per- 
manent jobs,  not  temporary  jobs;  could 
finance  an  education  for  a  student  that 
needs  an  opportunity,  but  it  will  not  be 
there  because  we  have  taken  it. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  short- 
age of  capital,  about  the  fact  that  our 
financial  institutions  have  not  been 
able  to  provide  resources  for  the  start- 
up businesses,  for  the  homes  that  peo- 
ple want  to  buy.  Yet  we  are  exacerbat- 
ing the  problem  by  simply  taking, 
again,  an  additional  $16  billion  out  of 
this  capital  pool. 

I  think  it  would  be  far  better  if  we 
leave  it  there,  let  the  people  who 
produce  this  wealth  use  it,  and  create 
jobs  that  are  permanent,  jobs  that  add 
to  the  economic  growth  of  this  Nation, 
jobs  that  will  make  us  more  competi- 
tive in  the  global  marketplace  and  cer- 
tainly serve  the  needs  of  this  Nation 
far  better  than  this  Band-Aid. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Carr],  chairman  of  the 
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Subcommittee    on    Transportation 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Transportation 
and  Related  Agencies  chapter  includes 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  total 
funding  and  spending  authority  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill.  I  will  briefly 
summarize  the  funding  we  are  provid- 
ing for  transportation  investment. 

The  majority  of  the  funding  is  for  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  We  rec- 
ommend an  increase  of  $2,976,250,000  in 
the  obligation  limitation  for  the  pro- 
gram, increasing  the  level  to 
$18,303,000,000  for  the  year.  This  is  the 
amount  that  fully  funds  the  fiscal  year 
1993  authorized  level  in  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act 
of  1991  [ISTEA].  This  amount  will  be 
distributed  to  the  States  under  the  ex- 
isting apportionment  categories  con- 
tained in  ISTEA. 

For  the  Federal  Transit  Administra- 
tion, the  bill  includes  $482,340,000  for 
formula  grants.  This  will  be  distributed 
as  follows:  $17,423,000  under  section  16, 
specialized  service  formula  capital; 
$26,420,000  under  section  18,  nonurban- 
ized  area  formula  capital;  and 
$438,497,000,  including  $15,850,000  derived 
from  the  highway  trust  fund,  under 
section  9,  urbanized  area  formula  cap- 
ital. 

Additionally,  the  bill  includes 
$270,000,000  for  discretionary  transit 
grants.  In  line  with  the  administra- 
tion's request,  these  funds  will  be 
available  only  for  bus  purchases  and 
bus-related  facility  construction. 

The  committee  bill  also  includes  the 
requested  obligation  limitation  in- 
crease of  $250,000,000  for  grants-in-aid 
for  airports.  This  amount  will  be  pro- 
vided from  the  airport  and  airway  trust 
fund.  These  funds  will  be  distributed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

The  committee  also  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  request  of  $187,844,000  for  cap- 
ital grants  for  Amtrak. 

Let  me  make  it  emphatically  clear 
that  the  transportation  portion  of  the 
supplemental  is  not  a  jobs  bill.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  transpor- 
tation portion  of  the  bill  is  not  nec- 
essary or  worthwhile.  In  fact,  it  is.  The 
immediate  jobs  created  by  this  bill 
will,  in  the  larger  scheme  of  things,  be 
few.  In  addition,  they  are  not  targeted 
to  areas  of  unemployment,  like  my 
own  State  of  Michigan.  The  critics  of 
the  bill  point  this  out.  They  are  right, 
but  they  miss  the  point. 

The  point  is  that  President  Clinton 
won  the  election,  in  part  because  he 
made  a  commitment  to  the  American 
people  to  increase  investment  in  trans- 
portation infrastructure.  It's  not  too 
soon  to  make  good  on  that  commit- 
ment. The  people  of  this  country  paid 
lots  of  money  into  the  transportation 
trust  funds.  The  money  is  there.  They 
want  the  investments  made.  They  want 


action,  not  delay.  So  let's  pass  this  bill 
and  get  started  on  the  job  of  investing 
in  high  economic  output  transpor- 
tation projects  for  our  future. 

In  this  regard,  I  had  a  strong  con- 
cern. As  originally  proposed,  the  bill 
would  have  put  a  premium  on  spending 
quick  rather  than  spending  well.  The 
administration  requested  that  all  the 
highway  and  transit  formula  funds 
would  have  to  be  obligated  within  60 
days  or  be  redistributed  to  other 
States.  Since  these  funds  are  only 
available  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  any  event,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred no  such  use-it-or-lose-it  require- 
ment. But,  in  the  spirit  of  compromise, 
we  were  able  to  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  agree  to  extend  the  60  days 
to  90  days.  Especially  at  the  time  that 
many  States  will  be  conducting  their 
major  bid  lettings  for  the  summer  con- 
struction season,  I  believe  the  extra  30 
days  will  help  ensure  a  better  chance 
that  projects  with  high  economic  value 
will  receive  funding. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  Members  to  support  this  bill.  Like 
many  Members,  I  would  have  preferred 
to  see  some  changes,  including  some 
rescissions  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  bill. 
But.  if  we  made  all  our  changes  and  the 
Senate  did  the  same,  we  might  be  in 
conference  until  the  Fourth  of  July.  If 
that  happened,  the  summer  youth  pro- 
gram would  suffer.  The  unemployment 
trust  fund  would  run  out  of  money.  The 
summer  construction  season,  espe- 
cially for  the  northern  tier  of  States, 
would  be  lost  for  the  highway  and 
other  infrastructure  programs.  We  can- 
not allow  that  to  happen.  We  should 
pass  this  legislation  and  continue  our 
investment  in  America. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to 
engage  with  me  in  a  brief  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  the  com- 
mittee in  its  report  recognized  the  need 
to  provide  additional  support  for  clean- 
er buses.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
much  of  my  State.  California,  has  a  se- 
rious air  quality  problem.  The  problem 
is  significantly  reduced  by  the  use  of 
zero  emissions  vehicles  in  our  transit 
system. 

California  is  currently  the  Nation's 
leader  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
zero  emissions  buses.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
it  your  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  encourage  funding 
for  zero  emissions  buses  and  related  fa- 
cilities, such  as  charging  infrastruc- 
ture, from  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions provided  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation? 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  yes.  that  is  my 
understanding.  The  committee  is  aware 
of  these  efforts  underway  in  California 
and  encourages  their  support. 


D  1410 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  the  amount  of  time  re- 
maining on  both  sides  of  the  aisle? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  has 
8'/i  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher] 
has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Hoyer],  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  General  Government  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  this  is  not 
an  emergency  and  that  the  items  in 
this  bill  are  not  an  emergency.  It  was 
said  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  former 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff  Sununu 
that  if  Congress  went  home  and  did 
nothing,  everything  would  be  fine. 
That  was  the  Bush  administration's  ac- 
tion plan. 

It  was  said  by  former  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Brady  that  the  recovery  was 
just  around  the  comer.  The  months 
came  and  the  months  went,  and  unem- 
ployment rose.  And  we  urged  President 
Bush  to  sign  an  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Extension  bill,  and  the  Presi- 
dent did  not.  He  did  not  do  it  the  first 
time.  He  said  things  were  going  to  get 
better.  Some  months  later,  he  did  not 
do  it  the  second  time.  Things  were 
going  to  get  better. 

The  third  time,  he  signed  the  bill  be- 
cause things  had  not  gotten  better.  The 
American  public  on  November  3  said. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  an  emergency.  I 
do  not  have  a  job.  My  children  do  not 
have  job  opportunities.  My  neighbor  is 
out  of  work.  My  wife  cannot  find  em- 
ployment. My  husband  is  laid  off.  They 
said  there  was  an  economic  emergency 
in  this  country. 

And  furthermore,  what  did  they  say 
to  us  in  Congress?  Act,  do  not  talk.  Do 
not  point  the  finger  of  blame.  Take  re- 
sponsibility. Act. 

President  Clinton  came  here  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  and  he  said  the  time  for  as- 
sessing blame  is  over.  The  time  for  tak-  ' 
ing  responsibility  is  here.  This  bill  is 
about  taking  responsibility.  The  Budg- 
et bill  is  about  taking  responsibility, 
making  hard  decisions. 

Dr.  Tyson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Advisers,  testified 
today  before  my  subcommittee  that 
she  believes  that  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 500,000  new  jobs  created  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  as  a  result  of  this 
program.  And  she  said  private  sector 
analysis  also  has  agreed  with  this  fig- 
ure. 

Now  I  would  say  to  my  very  close, 
good  friend  for  whom  I  have  unmiti- 
gated respect,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  and  others 
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who  have  said  $90,000  per  job,  that  is 
not  a  fair  analysis.  When  you  build 
roads  as  we  do  in  this  stimulus  pack- 
age, you  create  jobs  with  the  roads, 
and  those  roads  are  of  value  for  the 
next  10,  20,  30  years.  That  is  economic 
growth  long  term. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  yield  for  one-half  a  second?  I  re- 
spect him  greatly  and  do  not  want  to 
take  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sim- 
ply use  that  figure  because  that  $90,000 
is  more  than  double  what  it  costs  for 
job  creation  in  the  private  sector, 
which  is  roughly  $40,000.  So  it  is  not  an 
item  that  we  ought  to  dispense  with, 
but  we  ought  to  be  aware  of  it  as  we  de- 
cide on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  appreciate  what  my 
friend  has  said.  My  point  is  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  to  create  that  job  you  say 
it  costs  X  number  of  dollars,  salary, 
other  expenses,  but  it  produces  a  prod- 
uct, that  product  is  bought,  and  then 
there  is  a  leverage  effect  on  creation  of 
other  jobs. 

When  you  create  these  jobs  they  are 
doing  something,  building  roads,  for 
example,  and  not  counting  the  value  of 
the  roads  you  receive  in  addition  to  the 
job  you  create  I  think  is  not  an  accu- 
rate portrayal  of  how  much  that  job 
costs  and  the  economic  growth  as  a  re- 
sult. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  not  sure  you  and 
I  are  not  talking  apples  and  apples.  But 
maybe  we  should  give  all  this  money  to 
the  private  sector  and  let  them  create 
twice  as  many  jobs  at  half  the  price. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Treasury  Postal  Sub- 
committee which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  chairing,  let  me  say.  as  it  relates  to 
the  $148  million  for  the  tax  moderniza- 
tion system,  we  had  testimony  on  Feb- 
ruary 3  that  because  of  our  equipment 
we  were  not  able  to  act  as  efficiently  in 
the  collection  of  revenues  that  are  due 
and  owing  as  we  otherwise  would  be. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  said  that  the  GAO  said 
this  was  not  a  good  expenditure  in  the 
area,  and  I  quote  from  Jenny  Stathis 
who  is  Director  of  Tax  Policy  Adminis- 
tration in  her  testimony  to  our  com- 
mittee; 

In  the  area  of  TSM  (Tax  System  Mod- 
ernization) we  believe  that  this  is  very  criti- 
cal to  IRS  and  critical  to  tax  administration 
of  the  future.  The  systems  that  we  have  are 
very  old.  They  are  very  inefficient  and  have 
to  be  replaced. 

There  was  no  equivocation  in  this 
statement. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Can  my  friend  yield  to 
me  again? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  am  running  out  of 
time,  and  I  have  to  apologize.  But  this 
is  a  good  bill  and  ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  ol  this 
economic  investment  package  for  two  simple 


and  straightforward  reasons.  First,  our  anemic 
recovery  needs  help  right  now  creating  jobs. 
This  bill  does  that,  while  making  a  down  pay- 
ment on  long-neglected  public  investments  for 
long-term  economic  dividends. 

Today,  more  than  16  million  Americans  are 
looking  for,  and  not  finding,  jobs.  Our  econ- 
omy is  creating  only  half  the  number  of  jobs 
needed  to  sustain  recovery.  And  last  month, 
half  a  million  Amencans  dropped  off  the  statis- 
tical radar  screen  all  together.  They'd  become 
too  discouraged  to  find  work. 

This  job-poor  recovery  urgently  needs  the 
shot  in  the  arm  this  bill  provides.  For  example, 
we  create  nearly  60,000  jobs  nationally  with 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram; 9,000  m  mass  transit  construction; 
58,000  in  highway  construction  over  the  next 
year  and  a  half;  675,000  summer  jobs  for  dis- 
advantaged youtfi — with  a  new  academic  en- 
richment program  included. 

This  summer  program — combining  learning 
and  employment — is  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
innovation  the  Clinton  administration  is  bnng- 
ing  to  Government.  As  we've  seen  from  the 
extensive  cuts  the  President  has  proposed, 
this  administration  is  committed  to  spending 
less  money  and  spending  it  smarter  and  more 
effectively. 

As  someone  who  favors  the  balanced  budg- 
et constitutional  amendment,  I  know  that  we  at 
the  Federal  level  have  to  meet  both  of  those 
challenges.  H.R.  1335  does  just  that. 

The  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee  portion  of  this  sup- 
plemental will  not  only  provide  a  SI 53  million 
investment  in  Amenca,  it  will  also  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Government.  Both  the  Internal 
Revenue  Sen/ice  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  have  testified  that  all  of  the 
funds  can  be  obligated  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  S148  million  investment  in  the  IRS  will 
expiedite  implementation  in  the  IRS  will  exfje- 
dite  implementation  of  certain  tax  systems 
modernization  projects  and  will  replace  equip- 
ment that  in  many  cases  is  10  years  old,  with 
up-to-date  compatible  technology.  This  invest- 
ment will  increase  the  efficiency  of  collecting 
revenue  and  will  get  funds  into  the  Treasury  at 
an  accelerated  pace.  Additionally,  this  invest- 
ment will  enable  IRS  to  improve  service  to  the 
taxpayers  by  quickly  providing  them  with  more 
current  information. 

The  investment  of  S5  million  in  the  Federal 
buildings  fund  for  energy  efficiency  programs, 
will  create  jobs  by  funding  alteration  projects 
which  will  install  or  modify  energy  systems  to 
increase  energy  efficiency  in  Federal  build- 
ings. Projects  such  as  replacing  old  and  Ineffi- 
cient heating  and  air-conditioning  systems,  will 
be  funded  with  this  S5  million  investment.  Fur- 
thermore, by  increasing  energy  efficiency,  we 
will  be  helping  Federal  agencies  lower  their 
utility  costs  and  save  money. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  an  important  bill  which 
provides  jobs  and  investment  for  American 
companies  as  well  as  improving  the  efficiency 
of  the  Government.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman   from   Nevada 

[Mrs.  VUCANOVICH]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 


March  17,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  today  we  debate  a  so- 
called  emergency  supplemental  bill  and 
stimulus  package.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  supposedly  to  bolster  a  weak  and 
uncertain  economy. 

However.  I  question  the  need  for  this 
type  of  stimulus  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  is  showing  growth  and  real 
recovery.  The  total  of  $47  million  in 
this  bill,  including  such  vague  things 
as  nondestructive  evaluation  instru- 
mentation, ultrasonic  characterization 
of  texture,  whatever  that  is.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  has  fallen  from  7.7  to  7 
last  month. 

The  point  is  that  although  recovery 
may  have  been  somewhat  slow  at  the 
beginning,  it  is  now  growing  at  a  much 
stronger  rate. 

I  believe  that  our  biggest  problem  is 
deficit  reduction.  If  we  want  to  stimu- 
late the  economy,  we  would  do  better 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  By  reducing  the 
deficit,  we  will  be  creating  jobs,  perma- 
nent jobs,  not  temporary  jobs.  The  jobs 
created  by  this  bill  are  almost  all  tem- 
porary. 

All  of  the  spending  in  this  package  is 
to  be  declared  emergency  spending. 
This  will  only  increase  our  bloated 
Federal  budget  deficit. 

It  is  clear  from  the  facts  that  the 
economy  is  recovering.  This  is  not  an 
emergency  package.  It  is  a  pork  roast, 
and  we  all  know  what  the  effects  of 
pork  are  if  it  is  not  thoroughly  cooked. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DURBIN],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  Rural 
Development,  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  Related  Agencies  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  acknowledge  my  Re- 
publican friends  tell  us  that  the  recov- 
ery is  here.  We  are  hopeful  that  they 
are  right. 

There  is  some  need  of  skepticism 
when  one  considers  what  we  have  been 
through  in  the  last  4  years,  the  slowest 
economic  growth  in  half  a  century,  the 
slowest  job  creation  since  World  War 
II,  and  last  year  more  business  failures 
than  any  year  since  1927. 

President  Clinton  wants  to  invest  in 
this  economy  to  put  people  back  to 
work  and  to  help  those  who  need  a 
helping  hand. 

D  1420 

In  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee, 
there  are  several  specific  areas  where  I 
think  he  is  right  on  target.  In  the  first 
instance  he  wants  to  provide  under  the 
WIC  Program,  the  Women,  Infants,  and 
Children  supplemental  feeding  pro- 
gram, money  for  an  additional  300,000 
participants.  These  are  pregnant 
women  and  small  children  and  their 
mothers  who  are  going  to  get  help  in 
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providing  food  in  their  households  and 
nutritional  information  so  that  they 
can  start  off  with  a  healthy  life.  That 
is  a  good  investment  in  America. 

Second,  we  have  an  additional  $4  mil- 
lion for  Food  Safety  Inspection  Serv- 
ice. What  do  we  do  with  this?  We  will 
try  to  make  up  for  the  shortfall  in 
meat  and  poultry  inspectors  that  came 
about  during  the  Reagan-Bush  era.  We 
lost  some  500  inspectors  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time.  We  now  know  how  criti- 
cally important  it  is  to  food  safety  to 
have  those  inspectors  on  the  job.  The 
Jack  in  the  Box  scandal  in  the  State  of 
Washington  which  took  the  lives  of 
some  small  children  should  be  guarded 
against  and  will  be  if  we  have  the  pro- 
fessionals working  through  the  Food 
Safety  and  Inspection  Service. 

Under  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, we  are  taking  an  innovative 
loan  program  to  build  rural  housing.  A 
$4  million  investment  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  result  in  $234 
million  in  construction.  That  is  a  good 
leverage  of  our  money  to  help  build 
homes  in  rural  areas. 

Finally,  in  the  rural  areas  and  com- 
munities I  represent,  there  is  a  need  to 
upgrade  water  and  sewer  systems. 
Some  $2  billion  has  been  requested  of 
the  Federal  Government,  a  backlog  of 
loans  and  grants,  and  the  administra- 
tion is  seeking  to  put  some  $730  million 
into  that  backlog.  That  is  a  good  in- 
vestment in  our  future. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Myers].  I  want  to  publicly  thank  him 
for  the  job  he  did  in  carrying  water  for 
me  during  my  absence  from  the  House. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  words.  It  was  not  a  very  good  job. 
The  bill  is  on  the  floor  today  in  the  dis- 
aster state  that  it  is  in.  So  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  accolade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  of 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Parts  of  it  are  very  good,  but  I  re- 
minded my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  that  we  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  he  has  told  the  story  about 
supporting  nine  Presidents,  both  Dem- 
ocrat and  Republican.  I  agree  with  you 
100  percent. 

But  I  remember  a  story  about  an- 
other Kentuckian  born  in  Hardin  Coun- 
ty. KY.  not  too  far  from  the  gentle- 
mans  home;  he  came  to  Washington 
during  the  War  Between  the  States, 
and  he  was  asked  by  a  reporter  one 
time  about  the  dilemma  of  being  the 
first  Republican  President,  about  the 
pattern,  about  the  conditions,  how  he 
would  change  the  country  and  try  to 
bring  it  back  together;  faced  with  the 
situation  of  doing  what  is  best  for  his 
country  or  what  is  best  for  his  party. 


without  any  question,  he  said,  "What  is 
good  for  my  country  will  be  good  for 
my  party."  I  completely  agree. 

I  am  not  going  to  support  a  Demo- 
crat or  Republican  President  when 
they  are  wrong,  and  I  think  President 
Clinton  and  each  of  you  are  wrong 
when  you  support  this  bill  today. 

Are  you  not  listening  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  today?  I  want  to  speak  to 
the  110  new  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  63  Democrats.  47  Re- 
publicans, most  of  whom,  if  not  all, 
were  elected  on  the  promise  of  reform: 
"We  are  going  there  to  Washington  and 
clean  house.  We  are  going  to  change 
things";  $16  plus  billion,  $16.5  billion 
plus  the  other  $3.2  billion  coming  out 
of  trust  funds.  $16.5  billion  we  do  not 
have  that  are  going  to  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed. Is  that  changing  things  like  the 
American  people  are  really  asking, 
telling  you? 

Every  poll  I  have  seen,  the  American 
people  are  telling  us.  "Cut  down  spend- 
ing." 

Now.  there  are  some  good  programs 
here.  Without  a  question  we  will  have 
to  appropriate  maybe  not  $4  billion  for 
unemployment.  I  did  not  vote  for  it 
last  week  because  I  thought  it  was  not 
properly  fashioned,  but  we  will  have  to 
appropriate  something. 

The  Summer  Youth  Program:  Does 
anyone  here  think  we  really  could 
spend  $1  billion  between  now  and  next 
September  on  Summer  Youth  Pro- 
grams and  spend  it  wisely?  It  is  a  good 
program,  but  it  should  not  be  that 
much  money.  We  should  come  back  and 
cut  it  down. 

Immunization:  My  friend  from  Illi- 
nois talked  about  immunization.  We 
questioned  this  morning  the  Food  and 
Safety  Administration,  and  we  ques- 
tioned yesterday  about  employing  im- 
munization people.  Who  is  going  to  do 
the  immunizations?  Are  you  going  to 
take  somebody  out  of  the  unemploy- 
ment line  to  give  shots  to  our  children? 
This  is  an  ongoing  program.  Needed, 
yes.  but  can  we  spend  $1  billion  in  im- 
munizations when  there  is  $300  million 
adding  to  this  plus  what  we  added  last 
year?  These  things  are  unreasonable. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Florida  [Mrs. 
Meek]  last  week  in  the  committee 
asked  us.  "Who  is  going  to  be  hired 
here?  How  many  of  the  hard-core  un- 
employed, the  untrained?"  Good  ques- 
tion. She  did  not  get  a  good  answer,  be- 
cause we  know  most  of  these  jobs  are 
going  to  take  highly  skilled  people,  not 
taking  people  out  of  the  unemployment 
line.  We  are  not  going  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment benefits.  We  are  not  going  to 
reduce  any  of  these  things. 

If  we  really  want  to  save  money  and 
create  jobs,  we  had  better  keep  the  de- 
fense dollars.  That  is  where  people  are 
already  working. 

This  is  the  wrong  bill  at  the  wrong 
time  and  $16  billion  we  do  not  have. 
The  right  vote  is  to  vote  "no."  We  will 
come  back  next  week  with  a  good  bill 


with  the  essentials  which  are  emer- 
gencies. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  X  provides 
$4,336,617,000  for  six  agencies  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  VA,  HUD.  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Subcommittee.  This 
is  the  exact  amount  requested  by  the 
administration  for  these  agencies.  The 
total  represents  a  little  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  total  amount  included  in 
the  bill. 

The  major  funding  is  provided  for 
HUD.  VA.  EPA.  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  largest  amount  is  for  the  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram. The  bill  includes  $2.5  billion  re- 
quested for  this  program. 

It  is  estimated  these  funds  will  cre- 
ate nearly  60,000  new  jobs  to  help  stim- 
ulate the  economy — and  create  them 
quickly.  During  the  hearings  with 
HUD,  Secretary  Cisneros  said: 

I  would  predict  that  the  vast  majority  of 
these  funds,  and  indeed.  I  have  made  this 
commitment  to  the  President,  would  result 
in  dirt  flying  and  people  at  work  by  this 
summer.  So  I  fully  expect  it  to  be  done  in 
the  time  frames  involved. 

One  other  point,  the  language  in  the 
bill  requires  that  the  CDBG  funds— and 
the  supportive  housing  homeless 
funds— be  obligated  and  disbursed  by 
December  31.  1994.  Funds  that  are  not 
disbursed  by  that  date  will  be 
deobligated  and  expire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  respond  to 
statements  made  about  CDBG  projects 
that  are  alleged  to  be  in  the  bill.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  are  funding  several 
specific  projects  that  some  Members 
don't  agree  with. 

Let  me  assure  the  Members  that  the 
bill  does  not  contain  funds  for  any  spe- 
cific CDBG  projects.  That  just  isn't 
how  this  program  works. 

The  bill  does  contain  $2.5  billion  for 
CDBG.  Under  current  law  the  use  of 
these  funds  will  be  up  to  the  local  and 
State  governments — in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  regular  CDBG  Program  that 
we  fund  in  our  annual  appropriations 
bill. 

I  believe  the  projects  referred  to 
come  from  a  ready  to  go  report  com- 
piled by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
That  approximately  1,700-page  report 
which  was  a  bipartisan  survey  overseen 
by  a  Republican  mayor,  identifies  over 
$7.2  billion  of  community  development 
and  transportation  projects  that  are 
capable  of  immediate  start  up. 

Statements  have  been  made  by  some 
Members  that  the  bill  contains  funding 
for  these  specific  projects — and  that  is 
not  true.  The  report  contains  examples 
of  projects  ready  for  immediate  start 
up.  They  could  just  have  easily  used 
other  examples  from  that  report  such 
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as  $750,000  for  a  homeless  shelter  In 
Vancouver.  WA;  $1,806,000  for  acquisi- 
tion and  renovation  of  88  units  of  lo- 
cally owned  public  housing  in  Hunts- 
ville.  AL;  $100,000  for  installation  of 
sewers  in  Central  Falls,  RI,  where  raw 
sewage  is  being  dumped  in  the  river;  or 
$2,300,000  for  homeless  housing  for  preg- 
nant women.  This  bill  doesn't  contain 
enough  money  to  fund  even  half  of 
them.  I  wanted  to  set  the  record  clear 
on  that  point. 

The  bill  also  includes  the  $423,000,000 
requested  for  the  Supportive  Housing 
Homeless  Program.  These  funds  will 
both  increase  economic  activity  by  cre- 
ating over  11.000  new  jobs  and  have  a 
visible  impact  on  one  of  the  Nations 
most  daunting  social  problems. 

A  total  of  $235.5  million  is  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
for  approximately  1.100  small  construc- 
tion projects  at  most  of  the  VA's  171 
hospitals  and  six  national  cemeteries. 
The  bill  includes  the  amounts  re- 
quested. 

These  funds  will  quickly  create  an  es- 
timated 4.700  new  jobs.  During  the 
hearings  with  the  VA,  Secretary  Brown 
said,  and  I  quote,  "*  *  *  i  think  the 
vast  majority  of  them  [the  construc- 
tion projects]  we  can  actually  start  in 
60  days  *  *  *." 

Under  EPA  the  bill  includes  the 
$845,300,000  requested  for  construction 
of  wastewater  treatment  facilities  and 
the  $46,961,000  requested  for  the  water- 
shed resource  restoration  grants  pro- 
gram. These  additional  funds  will  also 
spur  economic  growth  through  the  cre- 
ation of  5,200  jobs.  I  would  point  out 
that  these  funds  have  to  be  obligated 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  bill  also  includes  the  $197  million 
requested  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  research  and  related  ac- 
tivities account.  These  funds  will  con- 
tribute to  the  Nation's  productivity  by 
generating  new  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing knowledge,  and  the  development  of 
the  next  generation  of  scientists  and 
engineers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  covers  the  major 
funding  recommendations  for  the  VA- 
HUD  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  MCDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  G.\llo]. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  $16  billion  supplemental  spending 
package. 

As  a  New  Jersey  resident  who  knows 
what  happens  when  you  raise  taxes  and 
increase  spending,  I  can  tell  you  that 
this  bill  is  a  bad  bargain  for  the  tax- 
payers of  America. 

It  spends  money  today  with  the 
promise  of  cuts  tomorrow. 

This  bill  gives  Congress  another 
blank  check  to  spend  an  additional  $16 
billion  today,  with  cuts  promised  for 
tomorrow. 


But  we  have  learned  from  past  expe- 
rience that,  in  Washington,  tomorrow 
never  comes. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law.  New  Jersey 
taxpayers  will  pay  $2.5  billion  in  new 
taxes  and  will  get  $342  million  return 
on  that  "investment." 

New  Jersey  is  41st  among  the  50 
States  in  terms  of  the  overall  Clinton 
plan. 

American  taxpayers  want  change  and 
the  biggest  single  element  of  that 
change  must  be  accountability. 

Rather  than  creating  permanent  pri- 
vate sector  jobs,  this  so-called  emer- 
gency bill  will  create  only  very  expen- 
sive, temporary  public  sector  jobs — and 
at  a  very  high  cost  per  job. 

The  total  package  is  supposed  to  cre- 
ate 219.000  jobs  at  an  average  of  more 
than  $90,000  per  job. 

Some  accountability  is  definitely  in 
order  especially  for  those  footing  the 
bill— the  American  taxpayers. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  provide 
that  accountability  and  I  was  told  that 
it  was  not  germane. 

Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  more 
germane,  in  talking  about  the  budget, 
than  the  total  absence  of  accountabil- 
ity in  this  spending  bill. 

This  is  irresponsible  spending  and  it 
should  be  defeated. 

D  1430 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  the  time  remaining  on 
this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  N.\tcher]  has  3 
minutes  remaining;  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McD.\de]  also 
has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, [Mr.  Fazio],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really  troubled 
by  an  assertion  I  continue  to  hear  on 
the  floor  that  the  recession  is  over  and 
that  things  are  good  again  in  America. 
I  can  tell  you,  in  California  our  unem- 
ployment rate  went  up  to  9.8  percent: 
it  jumped  three-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
the  last  round  of  data  collection.  That 
happened  despite  the  fact  that  of  the 
300.000  jobs  created.  100.000  of  them 
were  in  California.  The  fact  is  we  have 
so  many  people  who  had  given  up  seek- 
ing employment  that  it  has  only  been 
recently,  with  the  hope  engendered  by 
this  economic  plan,  that  they  have 
come  back  to  seek  work  again,  thereby 
overwhelming  in  the  applications  for 
assistance  any  benefit  that  these  new 
jobs  created  for  our  State's  economy. 

We  are  in  deep  trouble.  Well  over 
300,000  jobs  are  going  to  be  affected  by 
base  closure.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Members  realize  that  all 
across    this    country    people    are    still 


hurting;  jobs  are  still  not  there.  Only 
30  percent  of  all  the  jobs  that  were  lost 
in  the  recession  have  been  restored  in 
this  modest  recovery. 

We  need  to  enact  this  package  for 
growth  investment  and  stimulus,  or  we 
will  never  get  our  deficits  down  in  the 
long  run.  If  people  aren't  employed 
earnings  and  profits  don't  occur  and 
our  deficit  grows  instead  of  retracts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1335,  the  Stimu- 
lus and  Investment  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  is 
a  key  component  of  the  president's  eco- 
nomic plan.  It  is  an  insurance  policy 
for  continued  economic  growth  in 
those  areas  of  the  country  that  have 
already  begun  to  see  the  fruits  of  re- 
covery and  it  is  the  fuel  needed  to  spur 
a  recovery  in  California,  which  is  still 
deep  in  recession. 

This  package  promises  to  create  at 
least  1  million  jobs,  325.000  of  which 
will  be  permanent,  full-time  jobs. 

In  California  alone,  the  package  will 
create  80.000  permanent  jobs,  and  Cali- 
fornia needs  each  of  these  jobs  if  it  is 
to  join  the  ranks  of  those  States  now 
in  recovery. 

The  recession  in  California  has  been 
the  longest  and  deepest  since  World 
War  II. 

California  has  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  the  downsizing  of  major  manu- 
facturing industries  such  as  aerospace 
and  defense.  Over  300,000  jobs  alone  will 
be  lost  in  the  State  due  to  the  closure 
of  military  bases  in  the  State.  But 
there  are  other  problems  as  well.  Con- 
struction and  real  estate  have  been 
hard  hit  during  this  recession.  Over  30 
percent  of  the  construction  jobs  that 
existed  in  the  State  2  years  ago  are 
gone. 

The  State  all  by  itself,  accounted  for 
38  percent  of  total  U.S.  job  losses  be- 
tween June  1990  and  December  1992. 
The  five  counties  of  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area  accounted  for  27  per- 
cent of  all  job  losses  nationwide. 

And.  despite  the  recovery  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nation,  in  California  the 
job  shrinkage  is  continuing. 

Last  month,  California's  unemploy- 
ment rate  rose  while  the  national  rate 
dipped.  Total  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  increased  by  365,000  jobs, 
but  California  employment  fell  by  4.600 
jobs. 

And.  finally,  business  failures  in  Cali- 
fornia grew  33  percent  in  1992,  nearly 
quadruple  the  average  of  all  other 
States. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  economic 
stimulus  package  is  a  critical,  essen- 
tial component  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan.  It  is  not  expend- 
able. It  is  not  something  that  can  be 
haphazardly  reduced  simply  to  main- 
tain some  irrelevant  perception  of  par- 
ity with  agreements  negotiated  on  the 
long-term  budget  plans.  It  must  be  pre- 
served, that  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
long-term  shifts  in  Federal  invest- 
ments    in     transportation,     in     clean 


water,  in  our  inner  cities,  and  I  strong- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
passage. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Packard]. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  the  American  people 
are  asking  for  this  Congress  to  reduce 
deficits,  it  is  the  worst  time  for  us  to 
add  $16  billion  to  the  deficit  and  at  the 
same  time  add  another  $5  billion  to  $15 
billion  of  new  taxes.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment that  I  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
will  give  me  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing it  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  I 
hope  they  will.  And  if  so,  I  hope  you 
will  support  it.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  would  simply  require  the  Congress 
to  accept  this  stimulus  package  on  the 
basis  of  the  budget  agreement  of  1990, 
where  we  have  to  have  offsets  if  we  are 
going  to  increase  spending.  That  is  all 
it  would  do.  It  would  even  exclude  the 
unemployment  bill  that  we  passed  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  that  is  all  it 
would  do,  to  require  this  Congress  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  biparti- 
san agreement  of  1990  that  we  simply 
offset  those  new  spendings  with  other 
revenues. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PACKARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  this  says 
"emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tion." Emergency?  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
were  speaking  to  America,  here  is  what 
I  would  say:  America,  here  are  some  of 
the  emergencies  that  got  stuck  in  this 
thing:  $5  million  for  a  beach  parking 
garage.  Now,  there  is  a  real  emergency 
for  you.  Historic  preservation  of  a 
movie  theater,  $3.5  million.  Gym  re- 
placements. Gym?  Gym  replacement? 
$4.5  million. 

A  swimming  pool  renovation  for  $3.25 
million. 

I  mean,  are  these  really  priorities? 
Are  these  really  emergencies?  This  is 
more  pork,  more  pork. 

The  Ococe  River  Olympic  venue  for 
Whitewater  canoeing.  Whitewater  ca- 
noeing, that  is  an  emergency?  $1.8  mil- 
lion. 

This  is  pork  laden,  this  is  business  as 
usual  around  here.  It  is  wrong.  The 
people  of  this  country  want  spending 
cuts,  not  more  tax  increases. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
there  is  no  question  that  this  bill,  the 
only  reason  it  is  an  emergency  is  to 
allow  us  to  spend  more  money  and  vary 
from  the  budget  agreement  of  1990. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Castle]. 


Mr.  CASTLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  admire  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  willingness  to  address 
the  economic  problems  of  this  Nation, 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  is 
not  the  solution  to  these  problems  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
measure. 

I  believe  that  if  Members  of  Congress 
are  to  spend  a  total  of  nearly  $23  bil- 
lion of  taxpayer's  money — which  will 
be  added  to  the  $300  billion  deficit  for 
this  year— they  have  a  responsibility  to 
consider  the  return  on  this  investment. 
This  expenditure  will  produce  a  poor 
return  on  our  investment. 

H.R.  1335  is  intended  to  provide  the 
funds  for  President  Clinton's  plan  to 
stimulate  the  economy  and  create  new 
jobs  as  soon  as  possible.  However,  the 
revised  estimate  for  the  number  of  new 
jobs  it  will  create  is  now  down  to  about 
200,000  jobs.  That  works  out  to  an  aver- 
age cost  of  about  $90,000  per  job. 

Last  month,  American  businesses 
created  365,000  new  jobs,  without  any 
Government  intervention  or  deficit 
spending.  We  should  allow  our  busi- 
nesses to  continue  to  create  jobs — 
without  burdening  the  economy  by 
continuing  to  borrow  money  to  finance 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  the 
President's  economic  plan  with  many 
of  my  constituents  in  Delaware.  They 
have  told  me  that  the  most  important 
part  of  the  plan  is  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
They  are  willing  to  forgo  a  limited- 
short-term  spending  program  in  return 
for  policies  that  will  create  long-term 
growth  in  our  economy. 

The  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
is  not  the  right  policy: 

First,  the  economy  is  growing.  Our 
gross  domestic  product  grew  4.8  per- 
cent in  the  last  quarter  of  1992 — the 
largest  increase  since  1987.  Unemploy- 
ment declined  again  in  February  and 
the  economy  has  created  over  1.5  mil- 
lion new  jobs  in  the  past  12  months. 

Second,  Government  spending  cannot 
create  large  numbers  of  good  jobs  that 
will  last.  The  $9  billion  spent  on  the 
Emergency  Jobs  Act  of  1983  produced 
only  35,000  jobs  at  its  peak  and  most  of 
those  jobs  were  temporary. 

Third,  this  is  essentially  more  spend- 
ing on  a  variety  of  existing  Govern- 
ment programs.  Thirteen  of  these  pro- 
grams will  not  create  and  new  jobs. 
Other  programs  already  have  large 
backlogs  of  funds  which  have  not  been 
spent.  The  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Pogram  has  $4  billion  in 
funding  for  1993.  This  bill  would  add  an- 
other $2.5  billion  to  that  $4  billion. 
Block  grant  funds  cannot  be  spent 
quickly  or  efficiently  enough  to  have  a 
positive  impact  on  the  economy.  But 
the  billions  in  this  legislation  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  negative  impact  on  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $23  billion  in  addi- 
tional spending  in  the  face  of  a  $300  bil- 


lion deficit  is  not  responsible  Govern- 
ment action.  A  better  course  would  be 
for  the  President  and  Congress  to  re- 
view all  fiscal  year  1993  programs  and 
to  freeze  and  rescind  unnecessary 
spending  this  year.  Such  an  action 
would  send  an  immediate  signal  to  the 
American  people  that  our  Government 
is  serious  about  reducing  the  deficit. 

I  want  to  join  President  Clinton  in 
reinventing  American  Government  to 
make  it  work  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  Let's  begin  that  process 
today.  Defeat  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  and  pass  legislation  to  re- 
duce the  deficit  and  reform  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Ms.  Eleanor 
HoL.MES  Norton. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  generosity  of  the  chairman  in 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  the  floor  in 
order  to  correct  false  statements  that 
have  been  inserted  into  the  Record  to 
the  effect  that  $28  million  has  been  al- 
located in  the  Presidents  stimulus 
package  for  dificit  reduction  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $30  mil- 
lion last  session  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's part  of  its  Federal  payment 
package.  That  money  fell  out  of  the 
budget  only  because  President  Bush 
threatened  to  veto  it.  It  would  now  be 
creating  jobs  in  the  District  had  it 
been  included. 

The  President  included  $28  million 
because  there  was  a  6-percent  reduc- 
tion in  all  stimulus  items  on  the  condi- 
tion that  it  be  used  for  stimulus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  permission 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  letter  from 
the  mayor  and  the  chairman  of  the  city 
council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in- 
dicating the  uses  to  which  this  money 
would  be  put. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples:  100 
civilian  jobs  in  the  police  department 
to  enable  200  police  to  go  back  on  the 
beat;  300  social  workers  in  order  to  ad- 
dress caseload  requirements  mandated 
by  a  variety  of  consent  decrees;  person- 
nel for  a  program  aimed  at  youths  aged 
10  to  14.  keeping  these  kids  in  school 
and  out  of  the  juveniel  justice  system. 

The  characterizations  that  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  as  to  the  $28  million 
are  false. 

The  District  of  Colc.mbia, 
Washington.  DC.  February  26.  1993. 
Hon.  Julian  C.  Dixon, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia Appropriations,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairma.n:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
pand upon  our  testimony  and  respond  to 
your  request  for  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  economic  stimulus  benefits 
which  would  accrue  if  President  Clinton's 
proposal  of  $28. 2  million  for  the  Government 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  approved  by 
the  Congrress. 

The  majority  of  the  funds  will  be  utilized 
to  support  efforts  to  provide  for  essential 
public  safety,  create  job  opportunities,  stim- 
ulate business  and  economic  development, 
expand  health  services  and  aid  families  and 
children  at  risk.  A  portion  of  the  $28  million 
included  in  the  President's  request  will  be 
utilized  to  employ  300  social  workers  in  the 
Commission  on  Social  Services.  This  addi- 
tional staff  will  enable  the  Commission  to 
begin  to  address  the  case  load  requirements 
mandated  by  a  variety  of  consent  decrees  Im- 
posed upon  the  District.  More  importantly, 
the  social  workers  will  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts on  family  and  children  services  to  begin 
to  identify  issues  and  problems  in  the  early 
stages  when  preventive  techniques  may  be 
applied  successfully. 

The  funds  will  also  allow  for  the  expansion 
of  the  "Turning  Points"  program,  an  inten- 
sive prevention; intervention  program  aimed 
at  youth  ranging  in  age  from  10-14.  Turning 
Points  is  designed  to  provide  comprehensive 
services  and  targeted  to  keeping  kids  in 
school  and  out  of  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
Developed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the 
program  consists  of  the  most  successful  as- 
pects of  youth  crime  prevention  programs 
that  have  been  tried  across  the  country. 
Turning  Points,  a  collaborative  effort  with 
the  Department  of  Recreation,  the  Courts, 
the  Public  Schools,  and  the  Department  of 
Human  Services,  is  currently  operating  in 
four  schools  and  these  funds  will  enable  us  to 
expand  to  four  additional  schools.  Already, 
we  are  seeing  results  of  providing  health 
screening  and  other  health  services,  after 
school  programs,  and  productive  recreation 
opportunities  to  program  participants. 

Consistent  with  our  commitment  to  youth 
and  the  President's  economic  stimulus  ini- 
tiative, the  funds  will  support  our  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program  and  will  sup- 
port 5.000  jobs  for  District  youth  who  other- 
wise would  not  be  eligible  for  the  summer 
jobs  program.  In  addition,  we  anticipate  hir- 
ing 200  college  students  as  recreation  coun- 
selors and  playground  supervisors. 

In  the  area  of  public  safety,  funds  will  be 
utilized  to  create  approximately  100  civilian 
jobs  in  the  Police  Department.  We  have  iden- 
tified job  functions  currently  performed  by 
police  officers  which  could  be  performed  by 
civilians.  Creating  these  civilian  positions 
will  have  the  further  benefit  of  returning  ap- 
proximately 200  police  officers  to  walking 
the  beat  and  other  neighborhood  patrol  du- 
ties. These  funds  will  enable  the  District  to 
double  the  number  of  police  officers  assigned 
to  a  successful  crime  prevention  pilot  pro- 
gram in  D.C.  public  housing.  We  also  plan  to 
establish  a  new  police  resident  training  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  skills  for  the  police  de- 
partment's younger  recruits. 

In  the  area  of  health,  additional  resources 
will  enable  the  District  to  expand  health 
services  and  hours  at  targeted  neighborhood 
centers  and  support  special  efforts  to  immu- 
nize every  2  year  old  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Lastly,  we  want  to  point  out  that  should 
these  funds  not  be  made  available,  we  will  be 
forced  to  impose  additional  reductions  in 
government  services.  Any  further  cuts  will 
serve  as  a  major  disincentive  for  job  creation 
and  business  development.  Since  1991.  we 
have  made  a  series  of  structural  and  program 
reforms  and  reduced  in  excess  of  4.000  posi- 
tions. The  number  of  persons  on  the  payroll 
has  been  reduced  by  approximately  1.400  in 
the  two  year  period  January  1991  to  Decem- 
ber 1992.   The  fiscal   year   1994  budget  cur- 


rently before  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  identified  approximately  2.300 
positions  which  will  be  abolished.  We  must 
begin  to  address  the  issues  of  families  and  to 
redirect  our  spending  to  prevention  and  pro- 
grams which  provide  improved  and  expanded 
educational,  recreational  and  employment 
opportunities  for  our  youth  who  are  our  hope 
and  our  future. 

We  were  pleased  that  the  Subcommittee 
approved  $28  million  during  Wednesday's  de- 
liberations and  it  is  our  hope  that  these  es- 
sential funds  will  be  forthcoming. 
Sincerely. 

Sharon  Pratt  Kelly. 

Mayor. 
JOHN  A.  Wilson. 

Chairman. 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  1335,  the  fiscal  1993  stimulus 
and  investment  supplemental  appropnations 
bill.  The  bill  provides  needed  funding  for  a  va- 
riety of  programs  long  neglected  by  past  ad- 
ministrations and  immediately  begins  the  proc- 
ess of  setting  progressive  priorities  for  the 
coming  years. 

Of  interest  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  which  I  chair,  the  supplemental 
would  fund  a  SI  billion  summer  youth  employ- 
ment Initiative,  which  will  finance  700,000 
summer  jobs  for  disadvantaged  youth.  To- 
gether with  carryover  amounts  from  the  last 
fiscal  year  and  1993  appropriations,  1.3  million 
young  people  will  have  summer  jobs  this  year. 

The  initiative  includes  $500  million  for  a 
chapter  1  summer  school  programs  to  employ 
up  to  63,000  teachers  and  aides  serving  up  to 
700,000  students.  The  program  would  help 
prevent  students  from  backsliding  over  the 
summer. 

It  also  Includes  S235  million  for  chapter  1  to 
partially  offset  the  loss  of  funds  in  commu- 
nities caused  by  census  changes.  This  will 
prevent  the  loss  of  up  to  8,000  teaching  posi- 
tions and  services  to  250,000  students. 

The  bill  would  provide  nearly  Si  .9  billion  for 
Pell  Grant,  almost  enough  to  prevent  the  re- 
duction in  grants  this  spring  and  for  the  year 
starting  In  the  fall.  Unfortunately,  the  supple- 
mental would  reduce  President  Clinton's  origi- 
nal request  of  S2.023  billion  by  SI 60  million. 
The  original  request  would  have  closed  the 
shortfall. 

Head  Stan  would  receive  an  additional  S500 
million  for  Its  summer  program,  providing  for 
enrollment  of  up  to  350,000  children  and  em- 
ployment of  up  to  50,000  staff. 

The  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children,  known  as 
WIC,  would  receive  S75  million,  which  would 
permit  another  300,000  participants  to  the  prc^- 
gram. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  additional  S33  mil- 
lion for  the  Community  Service  for  Older 
Americans  Program,  financing  more  than 
5,000  jobs  In  1993. 

The  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program  would  receive  S2.5  billion  for  basic 
street  and  bridge  work,  painting  and  resur- 
facing, building  rehabilitation,  and  public  serv- 
ice. The  supplemental  would  create  60,000 
jobs. 

Finally,  the  bill  adds  S2.9  billion  in  Federal 
aid  for  highway  resurfacing,  rehabilitation,  and 
restoration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  existing,  proven 
programs  that  will  create  )Obs.  All  of  us  are 
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encouraged  by  some  of  the  economic  indica- 
tors we  have  seen  in  recent  weeks.  But  it  is 
clear  that  growth  in  new  jobs  is  not  a  part  of 
the  surge  in  economic  activity.  The  dollars  ex- 
pended in  this  bill  will  multiply  quickly  In  the 
communities  that  receive  them.  Unlike  tax 
giveaways  to  the  rich — the  kind  of  stimulus 
proposed  by  Republicans — these  funds  are 
unlikely  to  end  up  in  Swiss  bank  accounts. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hse  in  opposition 
to  the  so-called  stimulus  package. 

The  additional  SI 9.5  billion  in  spending  and 
$3.3  billion  in  loans  that  would  be  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1993  as  a  result  of  this  bill  amount 
to  less  than  five  one-hundredths  of  1  percent 
of  our  $5  trillion  economy.  If  the  intent  is  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  this  bill  represents  a 
most  anemic  response  at  best. 

The  Federal  Government  is  already  pump- 
ing 300  billion  dollars'  worth  of  money  it 
doesn't  have  into  the  economy  this  year.  It's 
called  deficit  spending.  If  $300  billion  is  not 
enough  stimulus,  another  S19.5  billion  cer- 
tainly won't  do  the  job. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  spending  in  this  bill 
isn't  for  stimulus  programs  at  all.  The  S28  mil- 
lion to  balance  the  District  of  Columbia's 
books  won't  stimulate  economic  recovery.  Nei- 
ther will  another  $148  million  for  IRS  tax  sys- 
tems modernization. 

If  those  expenditures  are  justifiable,  let's  be 
honest  enough  to  say  so.  and  not  try  to  sell 
them  to  the  American  people  as  "economic 
stimulus."  And,  if  they  are  justifiable,  the  asso- 
ciated costs  ought  to  be  offset  by  cuts  in  other 
parts  of  the  budget.  This  bill  simply  adds  to 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let's  be  honest,  too,  about 
the  cost  of  the  jobs  that  might  be  created  as 
a  result  of  this  bill.  Even  if  it  generates  the 
219.000  jobs  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  claims,  those  jobs  will  come  at  a 
cost  to  taxpayers  of  589,041  each.  That  com- 
pares to  the  365,000  jobs  created  by  the 
economy  in  February  alone,  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Furthermore,  what  this  bill  might  create  in 
the  way  of  new  jobs  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  600,000  jobs  that  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  estimates  will  be  lost  by 
President  Clinton's  proposed  Btu/energy  tax 
alone. 

This  kind  of  stimulus  proposal  has  been 
tned  in  the  past,  and  has  proven  a  failure.  A 
$9  billion  emergency  jobs  bill  passed  in  1983 
produced  35,000  jobs  at  most,  and  many  of 
those  lasted  no  more  than  4  weeks. 

The  answer  to  the  Nation's  economic  prob- 
lems is  not  more  Government  spending  as 
proposed  in  this  bill.  And,  it  is  not  substantially 
higher  taxes  as  the  President  proposes  in  his 
budget.  We  need  less  spending,  smarter 
spending,  and  a  tax  policy  that  encourages 
private  sector  investment  and  jobs  creation. 

Remember,  it  was  the  President  who  said  in 
his  Slate  of  the  Union  Address  that  "the  first 
real  engine  of  economic  growth  in  this  country 
is  the  private  sector." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this  bill  and 
help  the  pnvate  sector  create  real  lasting  jobs 
for  the  Amencan  people. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  im- 
proving the  economy  and  eradicating  the  defi- 
cit are  laudable  goals  and  I  give  the  President 
credit  for  initiating  a  serious  debate  on  these 
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subjects.  It  is  about  time  the  deficit  receives 
the  attention  it  deserves  from  the  Congress 
and  the  administration.  However,  I  strongly  op- 
pose the  road  the  Clinton  administration  and 
the  congressional  majority  have  embarked 
upon.  Increased  spending  and  higher  taxes  do 
not  constitute  an  economic  recovery  plan.  The 
opposite  is  in  fact  the  case  and  recent  history 
proves  this.  Given  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  the  1990  budget  fiasco,  I  find  it 
incredible  this  Congress  is  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  green  light  to  take  us  further  down 
the  road  to  permanent  debt  and  jeopardizing 
the  ability  of  industrious  Americans  to  achieve 
financial  independence.  The  Clinton  budget 
resolution  before  us  today  is  certainly  not  a 
blueprint  for  "Putting  People  First,"  it  is  putting 
taxes  first  and  then  paying  lip  service  to  a  va- 
nety  of  unspecified  spending  cuts.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  contains  S3 16  billion  in  tax  in- 
creases over  5  years,  compiled  with  $186  bil- 
lion in  new  spending.  The  Republican  plan 
contains  no  new  taxes  and  no  new  spending. 
Fundamental  to  the  Republican  proposal  is  the 
fact  that  Amehcans  prosper  most  when  they 
control  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

The  President's  dubious  interpretation  of 
taxable  income  is  as  contnved  as  calling  a  tax 
a  conthbution.  By  adding  to  taxable  income 
employer-provided  health  and  life  insurance 
and  imputed  rent  the  President  exaggerates 
taxpayers'  income  in  order  to  increase  the  tax 
burden  on  families  at  lower  income  levels.  The 
administration's  highly  touted  claim  that  70 
percent  of  the  tax  burden  would  fall  on  people 
making  over  $100,000  is  accomplished  by 
placing  families  making  $60,000  in  the  higher 
category. 

The  energy  tax  hits  the  middle  class,  the 
poor,  and  the  elderly  the  hardest.  The  in- 
creased cost  lor  a  gallon  of  gas  will  result  in 
lost  jobs  and  higher  costs  to  the  consumer.  It 
also  punishes  rural  Americans  without  access 
to  public  transport  and  those  living  in  colder 
climates,  like  Wisconsin.  Energy  is  7  percent 
of  the  consumer  price  index  and  this  means 
higher  inflation. 

The  budget  resolution  also  assumes  reve- 
nues Irom  the  proposed  tax  increase  on  Social 
Security  benelits,  this  tax  increase  is  dubiously 
labeled  a  spending  cut.  so  much  for  the  Presi- 
dent's contention  his  plan  uses  real  numbers. 
This  proposal  means-tests  Social  Security 
through  the  back  door,  turns  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund  away  from  providing  social  in- 
surance and  into  a  traditional  Government 
welfare  program.  It  is  also  double-taxation. 
The  idea  of  placing  a  lopsided  burden  on  the 
Nation's  senior  citizens  is  a  major  theme  of 
the  Clinton  plan. 

By  all  accounts,  the  Republicans  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee  have  put  together 
the  most  detailed  and  sound  budget  proposal. 
The  cuts  are  tough  and  specific  and  the  tax 
hikes  and  pork  programs  are  nonexistent.  The 
deficit  reduction  is  real  and  accomplished  with- 
out sticking  It  to  over-taxed  middle  class 
Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lower  tax  rates  and  spending 
restraint  will  make  the  current  recovery  a  real 
one.  The  President's  plan  is  nothing  new — 
slash  the  Nations'  defense,  increase  spending, 
and  tax  the  heck  out  of  the  middle  class  to 
make  up  the  difference.  I  reject  this  approach. 


Mrs.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  someone 
once  said  "just  because  everything  is  dilferent 
doesn't  mean  anything  has  changed." 

That's  surely  the  case  here  in  Washington 
where  we  have  a  new  administration,  but  an 
old  congressional  leadership  who  are  up  to 
their  old  tricks. 

The  trick  today  is  the  so-called  Clinton  stim- 
ulus package. 

It's  a  trick  on  the  American  people  who 
have  been  told  this  is  a  jobs  bill. 

The  administration  says  this  bill  will  create 
219,000  jobs  this  year  while  adding  $19.5  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit.  That's  more  than  $89,000  of 
deficit  spending  lor  each  job  this  bill  creates. 

In  just  1 7  days  last  month,  the  private  sector 
created  that  same  number  ol  jobs,  and  it  didn't 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  one  dime. 

So  if  we're  not  really  creating  jobs  with  the 
stimulus  package,  what  are  we  doing? 

What  are  we  doing  giving  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia S28  million  to  pay  off  their  debt? 

What  are  we  doing  spending  S845  million 
on  a  wastewater  program  that  even  President 
Clinton  has  said  is  not  needed? 

What  we're  doing,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  doling 
out  pork.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
business  as  usual  and  reject  the  supplemental 
appropriation. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  state  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order:  If  general  debate  has  been 
completed  on  the  bill,  and  it  appears 
that  it  has,  the  rule.  House  Resolution 
130,  under  which  the  rule  is  being  de- 
bated, would  not  permit  this  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  still  has 
1  remaining  minute  on  his  side. 

The  motion  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  rise 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Natcher]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
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A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
BONIOR]  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
LaRocco,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  1335)  making  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1993,  and  for 
other  purposes;  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


Mr 
a  call  of  the  House. 


A  call  of  the  House  was 

ordered. 

The  call 

was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

vice,   and 

the   following 

Members   re- 

sponded  to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  74] 
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Dicks 

Johnson  (CT) 
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Deutsch 
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Murtha 
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Myers 

Rostenkowski 

Stupak 

Nadler 

Roth 

Sundqulst 

Nstcher 

Roukenna 

Swift 

Neal  (MAi 

Rowland 

Synar 

Neal  (NO 
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Nussle 

Royce 

Tanner 
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Smith  (NJi 
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Smith  (OR) 

Williams 
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Snowe 
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Zimmer 

The    SPEAKER    pro 

tempore    (N 

LaRocco).  On  this  rollcall.  407  Mem- 
bers have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,   further  proceedings 
under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker^  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  1335)  making  emergency  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1993,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  I  may  include 
tabular  and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  my 
being  delayed  in  New  York  City  today  pre- 
vented me  from  voting  on  rollcall  No.  73.  ap- 
proving the  Journal,  and  rollcall  No.  74,  a 
quorum  call.  Had  I  been  present  to  vote.  I 
would  have  voted  "Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  73. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET.  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  131  and  rule 


XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution,  H. 
Con.  Res.  64. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  64)  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  1994,  1995, 
1996,  1997,  and  1998,  with  Mr.  SERRANO 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  concurrent  resolution  is  con- 
sidered as  read  the  first  time. 

Debate  shall  be  confined  to  the  con- 
gressional budget  and  shall  not  exceed 
10  hours,  with  7  hours,  including  4 
hours  on  the  subject  of  economic  goals 
and  policies,  being  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Sabo]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich];  2  hours  being 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume];  and  1  hour 
being  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

At  this  time  the  Chair  will  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Sabo]  for  3V2  hours  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka.sich]  for  3'/i  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo]. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  64,  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
1994.  Exactly  4  weeks  ago  today.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  presented  his  exciting  new 
program  for  economic  growth  and  revi- 
talization  in  our  country.  Today,  I  am 
asking  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
resolution  in  an  important  first  step  to 
realize  the  vision  in  the  President's 
program. 

The  resolution  put  before  you  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  contains  the 
essence  of  the  Presidents  economic 
package  as  he  laid  it  out  in  "A  Vision 
of  Change  for  America."  It  reflects  the 
changes  in  priorities  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's economic  program,  and 
builds  on  them  in  a  way  which  will  pro- 
mote more  domestic  saving  and  invest- 
ment and  will  set  us  on  the  road  to 
long-term  economic  strength.  With 
some  modifications  it  proposes  that 
President's  package  of  investments, 
tax  increases,  and  spending  cuts.  It 
achieves  his  goal  of  $140  billion  deficit 
reduction  in  1997  and  it  contains  $510 
billion  of  deficit  reduction  over  the  5- 
year  period  from  1994  to  1998. 

The  committee's  budget  contains 
three  basic  elements.  It  provides  sig- 
nificant deficit  reduction  over  the  next 
5  years,  timed  to  fit  the  trends  in  the 


economy  so  that  our  deficit  reduction 
enhances  long-term  growth  and  does 
not  create  serious  disruptions  in  the 
economy  when  it  is  still  fragile.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  dramatic  change  in  the  di- 
rection of  Federal  spending,  switching 
from  an  emphasis  on  consumption  to  a 
strong  emphasis  on  investment.  In- 
cluded in  the  investment  piece  of  the 
proposal  are  significant  increases  in 
the  programs  that  are  most  important 
to  people,  particularly  children  and 
vulnerable  adults.  And  it  contains  rec- 
onciliation directives  which  reflect  the 
President's  proposals  to  bring  about  a 
significant  improvement  in  the  fair- 
ness of  our  overall  tax  structure.  The 
President's  package  dramatically  in- 
creases the  progressivity  of  the  Federal 
tax  structure,  significantly  reversing 
the  destructive  tax  policies  of  the 
Reagan-Bush  era. 

There  is  a  probably  no  one  in  Amer- 
ica who  doesn't  agree  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  get  its  economic 
house  in  order.  In  1980  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  was  $74  billion,  by  1992 
that  figure  had  risen  to  $290  billion. 
One  of  the  most  damaging  legacies  of 
this  type  of  budgeting  is  a  major  obli- 
gation in  interest  payments  which 
takes  money  away  from  programs  that 
directly  benefit  people.  This  budget, 
through  its  serious  attack  on  the  defi- 
cit, will  help  reverse  the  destructive 
economic  policies  of  the  1980's. 

The  resolution  before  you  achieves 
deficit  reduction  in  two  ways.  But  first 
let  me  digress  a  minute  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  arrived  at  our 
savings  targets  using  Congressional 
Budget  Office  [CBO]  numbers  and  our 
deficit  reduction  totals  reflect  their 
views  on  all  legislative  items  which 
they  have  been  able  to  score.  There  are 
a  few  miscellaneous  areas  where  CBO 
had  insufficient  information  to  score  a 
proposal  such  as  debt  management,  but 
they  acknowledge  that  savings  can  be 
realized  in  that  area  so  we  used  the  ad- 
ministration's number  in  these  in- 
stances. The  CBO  is  the  office  respon- 
sible for  scoring  all  spending  legisla- 
tion and  ultimately  our  success  or  fail- 
ure in  meeting  our  targets  will  be 
measured  by  them. 

DKKICIT  REDUCTION 

Deficit  reduction  is  realized  in  the 
package  in  three  ways.  First,  in  the 
realm  of  discretionary  programs,  the 
resolution  meets  the  budget  authority 
and  outlay  caps  established  in  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  for 
both  1994  and  1995.  It  reduces  outlays  in 
the  President's  proposals  by  $3.5  billion 
in  1994  and  $10.6  billion  in  1995.  Further, 
it  limits  discretionary  outlays  in  each 
of  the  5  years  of  the  budget  period  to  a 
level  below  that  which  occurred  in  1993. 
This  produces  deficit  reduction  of  $55 
billion  beyond  the  President's  proposal 
and  a  total  deficit  reduction  of  $109  bil- 
lion in  outlays  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  the  resolution  assumes  the 
President's  proposal   on  revenues  and 


reconciles  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  the  President's  tax  policies. 
This  provides  for  an  increase  of  $246 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  More  than 
70  percent  of  this  tax  increase  will  be 
borne  by  households  with  incomes  over 
$100,000  a  year. 

Third,  the  resolution  also  includes 
reconciliation  directives  to  reduce  the 
level  of  mandatory  spending  by  $98  bil- 
lion in  the  next  5  years.  While  it  might 
be  possible  to  realize  more  savings  in 
the  health  care  area,  the  committee 
understands  that  the  administration 
will  be  presenting  a  comprehensive 
health  reform  package  later  in  the  year 
and  we  did  not  alter  the  President's 
package  significantly  in  this  area. 

It  is  clear  that  the  committee  has 
presented  a  package  that  achieves  seri- 
ous deficit  reduction  in  a  reasoned 
manner  through  a  combination  of 
spending  cuts  and  revenue  increases. 
When  debt  service  savings  and  debt 
management  savings  are  included,  the 
committee's  resolution  reduces  spend- 
ing by  $264  billion;  it  includes  $246  bil- 
lion in  tax  increases. 

INVESTMENT 

Not  only  does  this  budget  free  up 
funds  for  private  investment  through 
its  significant  deficit  reduction  compo- 
nent, but  it  also  accommodates  Presi- 
dent Clintons  investment  program. 
The  package  is  designed  to  shift  the 
priorities  of  society  away  from  con- 
sumption toward  investment.  The  in- 
vestment component  is  accomplished 
in  two  ways;  first  through  investment 
in  our  human  resources  with  a  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  next  generation 
through  programs  which  help  children, 
and  second  through  investment  in  the 
public  infrastructure.  It  includes  sig- 
nificant for  defense  conversion,  re- 
search and  experimentation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technology. 

The  budget  is  a  key  document  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  saving  and  in- 
vestment that  will  be  made  by  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  This  budget 
makes  more  resources  available  for  in- 
vestment in  our  future  and  that  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren  than  any 
budget  in  recent  times.  The  President's 
program  takes  giant  steps  toward  pro- 
viding the  health  care,  nutrition,  and 
education  that  all — particularly  our 
children — must  have  if  they  are  to  be- 
come productive  members  of  society. 
This  budget  assumes  full  funding  for 
Head  Start  by  1999  and  an  increase  of  $7 
billion  in  food  stamps  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  the  Mickey  Leland  Hunger 
Relief  Act.  It  assumes  full  funding  for 
the  Special  Nutrition  program  for 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  [WIC]  by 
1996  and  full  funding  for  the  President's 
comprehensive  immunization  initiative 
to  assure  that  all  American  children 
are  immunized  against  preventable  dis- 
eases. 

Further,  the  budget  increases  our  in- 
vestment in  the  Nation's  physical  in- 
frastructure.  It  provides  new  funding 


for  transportation  including  mass  tran- 
sit, highways,  high-speed  rail,  and 
other  alternative  transportation  pro- 
grams. The  committee  assumes  full 
funding  for  ISTEA  for  highways  in  fis- 
cal 1994  and  outyears  as  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  and  it  supports 
dedicating  any  extension  of  the  2.5 
cents  gas  tax  to  the  highway  trust 
fund.  It  improves  funding  for  commu- 
nity and  regional  development  pro- 
grams including  the  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  [CDBG]. 

In  addition  to  investments  in  people 
and  public  infrastructure,  the  budget 
before  you  contains  significant  re- 
sources for  research  and  experimen- 
tation. It  contains  increases  in  funding 
for  science  and  technology  within  lim- 
its that  will  require  rigorous  analyses 
of  all  new  and  existing  proposals. 

It  also  includes  several  tax  measures 
designed  to  spur  productive  investment 
and  job  creation.  It  assumes  enactment 
of  a  temporary  investment  tax  credit. 
It  also  assumes  enactment  of  an  equip- 
ment investment  tax  credit  and  a  cap- 
ital gains  tax  cut  for  small  business.  It 
provides  for  permanent  extensions  of 
the  research  and  experimentation  tax 
credit,  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  the 
low-income  housing  tax  credit  and  the 
tax  exemption  for  mortgage  revenue 
bonds.  It  also  assumes  creation  of  en- 
terprise zones  to  promote  entrepre- 
neurship  and  create  jobs.  I  think  these 
initiatives  should  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  well-being  of  our  econ- 
omy and  they  have  been  accommodated 
in  this  budget. 

The  President's  budget  also  makes 
significant  provisions  for  energy  con- 
servation, environmental  cleanup,  and 
enhancement  of  environmental  tech- 
nologies for  the  protection  and  restora- 
tion of  our  Nation's  natural  resources. 
These  provisions  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  committee's  proposal. 

TAX  FAIRNESS 

The  final  critical  component  of  this 
resolution  is  the  set  of  assumptions  un- 
derlying the  reconciliation  directives 
on  tax  increases.  The  committee  budg- 
et reflects  the  administration's  financ- 
ing package  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is 
crucial  to  deficit  reduction  and  there- 
fore, improved  productivity  and  ulti- 
mately higher  incomes;  and  second  be- 
cause it  is  equitable. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  bold 
new  program  which  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward restoring  equity  and  remedying 
the  negative  aspects  that  characterize 
our  tax  structure  at  the  present  time. 
His  proposal  relies  heavily  on  taxes  af- 
fecting only  higher  income  taxpayers. 
In  fact,  according  to  the  CBO,  73  per- 
cent of  the  tax  increases  assumed  in 
the  resolution  are  borne  by  households 
with  incomes  over  $100,000.  This  is  be- 
cause the  package  relies  heavily  on  in- 
come taxes  at  the  upper  end  of  the  in- 
come scale,  corporate  income  tax  in- 
creases which  are  borne  by  affluent 
stockholders    in    a    higher    proportion 


than  middle-income  taxpayers,  and  an 
extension  of  the  Medicare  payroll  tax 
for  earners  with  salaries  over  $135,000. 

The  one  revenue  raiser  in  the  pro- 
posal which  may  affect  middle-  and 
low-income  taxpayers  is  the  energy 
conservation  tax.  Although  this  pro- 
posal is  very  modest  by  international 
standards,  it  will  affect  people  unless 
they  conserve.  Its  effects  on  the  middle 
class  can  be  mitigated  by  some  rel- 
atively modest  conservation  measures 
and  its  effects  on  low-income  taxpayers 
are  offset  through  the  proposed  expan- 
sions of  the  earned  income  tax  credit, 
food  stamps  and  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Program. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  the 
resolution  assumes  the  President's  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  the  work-ori- 
ented earned  income  tax  credit.  This 
credit  increases  incentives  to  work  and 
helps  low-income  workers  rise  out  of 
poverty.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant proposals  before  us  this  year  and  I 
believe  it  could  do  more  for  rural 
America  and  many  poor  inner-city 
neighborhoods  than  any  other  single 
thing  we  do. 

The  resolution  also  assumes  the  pro- 
posals for  small  business  tax  incen- 
tives, research  and  development  tax 
credits,  and  the  low-income  housing 
tax  credit  contained  in  the  President's 
budget. 

ENFORCE.MENT 

The  resolution  provides  for  meaning- 
ful and  effective  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms to  ensure  that  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion measures  it  recommends  are  actu-. 
ally  enacted  into  law. 

Two  principal  means  enforcement 
mechanism  will  be  used:  reconciliation, 
and  maximum  limits  on  appropriations 
and  other  new  discretionary  spending 
actions. 

Reconciliation  will  be  used  to 
achieve  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  5- 
year  deficit  reduction  mandated  by  the 
resolution— $344  billion  out  of  total  def- 
icit reductions  of  $510  billion.  The  proc- 
ess will  work  as  follows:  The  resolution 
contains  dir^tives  from  the  House  to 
13  of  its  committees  instructing  them 
to  submit  legislation  changing  pro- 
grams under  their  jurisdiction  so  as  to 
reduce  outlays — and/or  increase  reve- 
nues— by  specified  amounts.  Under  the 
resolution,  the  legislation  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted no  later  than  May  13.  The  Budg- 
et Committee  will  then  assemble  the 
legislation  into  one  omnibus  deficit  re- 
duction package  to  be  brought  to  the 
House  floor. 

The  reconciliation  directives  in  the 
resolution  set  targets  for  the  full  5- 
year  period  from  fiscal  year  1984 
through  fiscal  year  1988.  Thus,  the  rec- 
onciliation bill  will  produce  sustained 
multiyear  reductions  in  the  deficit. 

Reconciliation  is  primarily  used  to 
achieve  deficit  reductions  that  require 
ch&nges  in  tax,  entitlement,  and  other 
direct  spending  laws.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  reconciliation  provisions  also 
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direct  certain  committees  to  report 
cost-saving  changes  in  authorizations 
for  programs  funded  through  discre- 
tionary appropriations.  The  intent  is 
to  lower  the  cost — instead  of  the  pro- 
grammatic level— of  certain  appro- 
priated programs.  These  savings  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  $344  billion  in  deficit 
reduction  to  be  achieved  through  rec- 
onciliation of  direct  spending  and  reve- 
nues. 

The  second  principal  means  of  en- 
forcing the  resolution's  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  applies  to  appropriations  and 
other  new  discretionary  spending.  As 
required  by  the  Budget  Act,  the  report 
on  the  resolution  allocates  new  discre- 
tionary spending  among  the  various 
committees.  Once  a  conference  report 
has  been  adopted,  these  allocations  will 
become  final  and  binding,  enforceable 
through  points  of  order.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  required  to  sub- 
divide its  allocation  among  the  13  regu- 
lar appropriations  bills.  Any  appropria- 
tions bill  that  exceeded  the  applicable 
allocation  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

The  resolution  is  also  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  ongoing  budget  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  enacted  into  law  in 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  It 
fully  complies  with  the  caps  on  discre- 
tionary spending  set  by  the  1990  Act. 
caps  which  apply  to  fiscal  years  1994 
and  1995.  It  also  fully  complies  with  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Acts  pay-as-you- 
go  requirement.  Indeed,  it  not  only 
complies  with  that  requirement  but 
goes  far  beyond  it  by  mandating  the 
new  $510  billion  5-year  deficit  reduction 
plan  I  have  been  describing. 

THE  REPLBLICA.N  PL.'^N 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  presents 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  see  the  dif- 
ference between  our  two  political  par- 
ties. I  compliment  my  colleague.  Mr. 
K.\siCH.  for  presenting  us  with  an  alter- 
native that  is  credible.  He  has  worked 
very  hard  on  his  budget,  unfortunately 
he  has  come  to  the  wrong  conclusions. 

The  Kasich  alternative  shows  a  fun- 
damentally different  view  of  our  coun- 
try. His  proposal  says  that  the  affluent 
shouldn't  be  asked  to  make  additional 
contributions  to  this  country.  He 
eliminates  all  the  President's  invest- 
ments and  continues  the  status  quo. 
And  his  proposal  still  has  less  deficit 
reduction  than  the  committee  proposal 
over  the  next  5  years.  And  the  worst 
part  of  the  plan  is  that  its  deficit  re- 
duction gets  weaker  eis  time  goes  on 
creating  serious  problems  for  our  fu- 
ture. 

The  Republicans  have  said  that  the 
committee  plan  includes  $3.50  in  taxes 
for  each  dollar  of  spending  cuts.  That 
is  simply  untrue.  They  have  used  some 
very  fancy  mathematics  to  arrive  at 
this  ratio  including  counting  spending 
that  is  not  in  our  package  and  denying 
savings  in  the  resolution  that  they  are 
counting  themselves  in  their  alter- 
native. The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that 


the  house  bill  contains  more  than  $1  of 
savings  for  every  dollar  of  new  taxes. 

The  Republicans  have  accused  us  of 
not  being  specific,  but  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee  resolution  is  very  spe- 
cific. In  fact,  over  the  next  4  years  we 
show  only  $25  billion  of  unallocated 
savings  and  none  of  our  savings  are 
unallocated  in  1994.  Mr.  K.'^siCH  on  the 
other  hand,  has  $145  billion  of 
unallocated  savings  in  his  budget  for 
the  next  5  years  including  $25  billion  in 
allowances  in  1994. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  move  forward 
with  a  new  program  for  a  new  Presi- 
dent. It  is  time  to  end  gridlock.  I  think 
this  budget  is  fair.  I  think  it  is  progres- 
sive. I  think  it  will  help  move  our 
country  forward  into  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  future.  And  I  hope  all  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  voting  for 
the  resolution. 

D  1530  I 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman.  He  has  an  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  job  as  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  work.  I 
think  that  this  budget  and  the  propos- 
als we  have  before  us  are  a  clean  break 
with  the  past.  I  think,  frankly,  through 
the  1980's,  often  our  budgets  and  pro- 
posals reflected  more  instant  gratifi- 
cation than  long-term  solutions  to  the 
type  of  problems  that  we  were  facing. 

Today.  I  know  on  this  floor,  both 
with  the  stimulus  investment  package 
and  with  the  budget  proposal  that  are 
embraced  by  this  resolution,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  criticism  that  it  is  not 
appropriate.  But  I  believe  for  one  that 
this  document,  this  Budget  Committee 
document,  reflects  the  necessity  of  in- 
vestment, the  necessity  for  continued 
work  in  terms  of  trying  to  address  the 
structural  economic  changes  that  we 
face.  This  package  offers.  I  think,  a 
typical,  a  more  typical  American  value 
in  terms  of  sacrifice  today  to  try  and 
get  ahead  tomorrow  in  terms  of  our  in- 
vestment, and  I  think  that  has  been 
lacking  during  the  1980's— the  past  12 
years.  It  does  have  a  commonality  of 
numbers  and  eliminates  the  smoke  and 
mirrors  games  that  have  existed  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  CBO,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
come  together  and  take  the  strongest 
parts  of  this  budget  as  the  Budget 
Committee  has  attempted  to  do  and 
work  it  through  this  year,  and  come  up 
with  a  good  final  budget  resolution, 
and  a  good  economic  plan  for  our  coun- 
try. And  I  commend  the  gentleman. 
Chairman  Sabo.  for  his  leadership.  I 
know  a  lot  is  expected  of  him  this  year, 
and  he  is  doing  an  admirable  job.  and  I 


concur  in  his  comments  and  with  his 
work  leading  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  SABO.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  our  friend,  the  eru- 
dite gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  group  of  young  people  in  the  east  gal- 
lery up  here  who  are  from  the  18th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas.  I  have 
been  out  front  explaining  to  them  in 
great  detail,  in  my  own  way.  which  was 
of  course  not  nearly  as  well  as  you 
have  done,  the  intricacies  of  the  budg- 
et. And  they  are  very  concerned  about 
this.  And  I  wanted  you  to  know.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  know  we  are  not  to  make 
reference  to  people  in  the  gallery,  but  I 
wanted  you  to  know  that  there  were 
some  young  people  from  the  middle 
school  in  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  who  are  very  interested 
in  that,  because  they  know  that  affects 
their  future,  and  the  future  lives  that 
they  will  be  able  to  lead,  and  education 
that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  for 
themselves,  and  which  affects  the 
neighborhoods  in  which  they  will  be 
able  to  live. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  all  of  the 
work  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  SABO.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  first  com- 
pliment my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich].  He  has  worked  very 
hard  in  presenting  an  alternative  budg- 
et, and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

I  know  he  has  gone  through  extensive 
discussions  with  Members  of  his  caucus 
in  arriving  at  an  alternative,  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  effort  and  his 
willingness  to  take  on  the  responsibil- 
ity of  providing  an  alternative  budget. 
There  is  only  one  problem  with  that 
budget,  my  friend.  It  is  wrong,  and  it 
comes  to  some  wrong  conclusions. 

But  it  does  present.  I  think,  accu- 
rately, a  fundamentally  different  view 
of  where  this  country  is  headed  and 
what  we  should  do. 

D  1540 

We  say  the  affluent  should  be  asked 
to  pay  more  to  pay  for  the  services  and 
for  the  debt  reduction  in  this  country. 
The  minority  says  no.  The  very  sub- 
stantial tax  increases  for  those  people 
with  incomes  over  $100,000  who  bene- 
fited the  most  by  tax  policies  in  the 
1980's.  who  had  the  greatest  income 
growth  in  the  1980's.  those  proposals 
are  gone. 

We  have  a  new  President  who  be- 
lieves we  should  make  major  invest- 
ments in  both  the  public  and  private 
sector,  and  as  we  move  to  become  com- 
petitive  for   the   next  century,   all   of 


those  proposals  are  gone  from  the  mi- 
nority proposal.  It  still  produces  less 
long-term  deficit  reduction  than  the 
majority  proposal.  It  exceeds  us  in  the 
first  couple  of  years,  and  then  it  gets 
to  be  less.  In  1997  and  1998  it  provides 
for  $25  to  $30  billion  less  in  deficit  re- 
duction than  the  majority  plan  does. 

Let  me  deal  also  with  a  couple  of  the 
assertions  I  expect  the  minority  to 
make.  One,  they  make  several  asser- 
tions as  it  relates  to  the  relationship  of 
revenue  increases  to  spending  cuts  in 
the  majority  plan,  and  most  of  those 
assertions  simply  are  not  factual;  they 
simply  are  not  factual.  The  reality  is  if 
one  does  a  measurement  of  spending 
cuts  versus  revenue  increases,  the 
spending  cuts  exceed  revenue  increases 
in  the  majority  plan.  Those  are  the 
simple  facts. 

The  minority  will  also  make  much 
over  how  they  are  specific  and,  in 
many  ways,  they  are  specific.  But  also 
in  many  ways  they  are  not.  We  have  an 
item  we  call  allowances  in  the  budget 
where  you  have  unallocated  cuts.  In 
1994,  the  majority  budget  allocates  all 
spending  cuts  into  all  functions  within 
the  budget.  Over  1995  through  1998,  we 
have  $25  billion  of  unallocated  cuts  in 
the  allowance  section.  The  minority 
has  $144  billion  of  unallocated  cuts  in 
the  allowance  section.  Which  functions 
those  end  up  in  we  do  not  know. 

I  read  one  interesting  analysis  which 
actually  had  the  minority  projecting 
less  defense  spending  in  1994  than  the 
majority.  I  do  not  necessarily  object  to 
that  personally,  but  I  have  also  heard 
the  consistent  Republican  criticism 
that  we  are  cutting  defense  too  much. 
But  we  will  have  at  it. 

Your  proposal  is  a  real  proposal.  It  is 
serious,  and  I  commend  you  for  that. 
But  it  does  represent,  in  my  judgment, 
the  continuation  of  the  basic  theory  of 
the  Bush  administration,  that  simply 
for  Government  to  do  less  is  the  total 
answer,  that  there  are  not  things  that 
Government  needs  to  do  in  a  very  posi- 
tive fashion  in  our  society  to  get  ready 
for  the  21st  century,  that  there  are  not 
problems  that  we  have  to  deal  with. 

I  believe  fundamentally  we  do  have 
to  deal  with  the  training  of  our  people 
in  a  very  affirmative  action,  we  need  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  young  kids 
struggling  to  get  established  and  to  get 
a  start  on  life,  that  we  need  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  how  we  make 
both  public  and  private  investment  in 
this  country  so  that  we  can  become 
competitive  for  the  21st  century. 

I  believe  today  we  have  a  very  unique 
opportunity  to  move  forward  with  a 
new  program  for  a  new  President.  Fun- 
damentally it  is  time  for  us  to  end 
gridlock. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this 
budget  is  fair.  It  is  progressive.  I  think 
it  will  move  our  country  forward  to  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  future,  and  I 
hope  when  tomorrow  we  come  to  a 
final  vote.  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues 


will  join  me  in  voting  for  that  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  hours  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
for  purposes  of  the  debate  allocated  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the 
majority  side,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Obey]  have  control  of  those 
2  hours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  2  hours. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  initially  I  want  to 
take  a  second  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
who  has  been  as  fair  as  any  Member  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  work  with  in  the 
11  years  that  I  have  been  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  of  being  able  to 
moderate  and  monitor  a  lO'/b-hour  de- 
bate within  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  throughout  the  long  hearings 
that  we  have  had  up  here,  has  given  us 
a  full  opportunity  to  participate.  The 
man  really  is  a  stalwart  for  his  party 
and  absolutely  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended by  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
doing  a  yeoman's  job  in  trying  to  put  a 
package  together  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  So  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  very  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo],  the  coach 
of  the  Democratic  baseball  team. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
take  a  second  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  on  my 
side  who  have  worked  so  awfully  hard 
as  a  team,  and  let  me  say  that  that  is 
what  this  represents  in  a  nutshell. 

We  were  given  a  challenge,  a  chal- 
lenge that  we  had  to  meet  within  about 
a  2-month  period  of  time,  to  put  to- 
gether a  $1.5  trillion  budget,  and  we 
were  told  to  be  specific.  We  were  told 
to  be  specific  by  the  President.  We 
were  told  to  be  specific  by  the  Budget 
Director.  We  were  told  to  be  specific  by 
Mrs.  Rivlin.  We  were  told  to  be  specific 
by  our  Democratic  colleagues,  with 
some  of  them  even  coming  to  the  floor 
and  singing  songs  about  us  being  spe- 
cific. 

Of  course,  every  major  newspaper  in 
America  has  said  that  the  Republican 
budget  proposal  is.  in  fact,  the  most 
specific  proposal  that  we  have  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  and  we  have  rhatched  the 
President  line  for  line  and  are  far  more 
specific  even  to  getting  to  the  point 
that  when  we  refer  to  our  allowances 
or  overhead  spending,  we  even  go  down 
into  object  class  20.  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  today  that  we  are  winning 
the  battle.  Many  members  in  the  press 
say.  "Well,  what  are  you  doing?  What 
is  the  purpose  of  it?  Is  futile?  Is  it  just 
an  effort  or  is  it  just  a  kamikaze  mis- 
sion? " 


Well,  if  it  was.  let  me  say  that  Mr. 
Panetta  is  now  asking  for  a  review  of 
$103  billion  in  Government  contracts. 
Now.  that  review  is  being  brought  to  us 
courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Smith],  the  Federal  Government 
expert  in  overhead  spending,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  any  documents  we 
have  yet  to  see  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  ad- 
ministration, to  their  credit,  is  now 
starting  to  talk  about  object  class  20 
and  object  class  30.  which  is  the  over- 
head spending  involving  printing  and 
supplies  and  transportation,  something 
we  believe  ought  to  be  cut  before  the 
American  people  are  taxed. 

We  are  going  to  find  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Smith],  in 
his  work  in  the  area  of  overhead  spend- 
ing and  allowances,  is  going  to  be 
heard  of  and  recognized  for  everything 
that  he  has  done  for  the  many  years  he 
has  labored  in  the  field  of  overhead 
spending. 

But  let  me  say  that  the  Republicans 
have  met  the  challenge.  We  have  laid 
our  plan  on  the  table.  It  is  specific,  and 
it  is  a  stark  difference  with  the  demo- 
cratic plan. 

Let  me  just  say  this  to  you:  Bill  Clin- 
ton ran  for  President,  and  he  said  he 
had  a  plan.  His  plan  was  to  tax  million- 
aires in  this  country  and  give  a  tax  cut 
to  the  middle-income  people  and  pro- 
vide all  of  these  programs  funded  out  of 
the  tax  on  millionaires.  You  talk  about 
voodoo  economics;  we  had  a  Member 
earlier  today  who  said,  well,  it  was  be- 
cause he  found  the  deficit  was  $50  bil- 
lion. First  of  all,  it  is  not  $50  billion.  It 
was  about  $400  billion  more  than  what 
they  thought,  and  in  addition  to  that, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  is  now  the  Director  of  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  they 
knew  exactly  what  the  numbers  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  campaign. 

But.  you  know  what,  they  had  a  plan. 
The  plan  did  not  hold  water,  but  they 
had  a  plan,  and  anytime  anybody  ques- 
tioned their  plan,  the  candidate  for 
President  stood  up  and  questioned  the 
intellectual  honesty  of  George  Bush, 
because  George  Bush  said  you  were 
going  to  have  to  tax  little  people  in 
America,  George  Bush  said  that  plan 
would  never  work,  that  it,  in  fact,  was 
voodoo  economics. 

And  so  what  do  we  have  today?  We  do 
not  just  have  a  tax  on  millionaires  in 
America.  There  are  only  two  sets  of 
people  being  taxed  in  America  under 
this  plan:  millionaires  and  anybody 
who  drives  a  car  or  breathes  a  drop  of 
air.  just  those  two  groups  of  the  people. 
Because  what  we  have  done  is  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  what  Bill  Clinton 
is  presenting  to  us  today  is  not  the 
campaign  we  heard,  the  campaign  plan 
we  heard  about,  that  is  not  what  we  are 
getting  today.  We  are  not  getting  a  tax 
cut  for  the  middle-income  people.  What 
we  are  getting  are  big  taxes,  taxes  on 
people  at  the  income  level  of  $100,000, 
taxes    on    Social    Seciirity    recipients 
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starting  as  low  as  $32,000.  and  they  are 
not  only  going  to  be  paying  taxes,  but 
the  tax  revenue  will  not  go  into  the 
general  revenue  fund  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, but  for  the  first  time,  but  for  the 
first  time  will  break  the  threshold  and 
transfer  Social  Security  taxes  from  our 
senior  citizens  into  the  HI  program  of 
Medicare,  never  before  done.  We  are 
also  going  to  have  an  energy  tax.  You 
talk  about  an  insidious  tax,  everything 
that  moves,  swims,  crawls,  or  flies  is 
going  to  be  taxed  under  this  program. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  all  of 
these  taxes?  What  we  are  going  to  do 
with  these  taxes  is  we  are  going  to 
have  more  spending,  big  spending,  big 
government.  You  see.  it  really  is  a 
stark  difference. 

What  the  majority  is  saying  is  it  is 
about  time  the  Federal  Government 
has  once  again  assumed  the  role  of  the 
provider  of  economic  growth  and  plan- 
ning for  the  United  States  of  America. 
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That,  in  Washington,  DC,  we  know 
better;  big  Government  can  solve  peo- 
ple's problems,  and  if  we  have  to  tax 
people  more,  if  we  have  to  spend  more, 
if  we  have  to  regulate  more,  if  we  have 
to  control  more,  so  be  it.  We  think  the 
answer  is  a  large  Federal  Government. 

Republicans,  we  don't  share  that. 
folks.  We  believe  there  ought  to  be  less 
taxes,  in  fact  no  new  taxes,  in  our  pro- 
gram, and  we  have  demonstrated  that 
you  do  not  need  the  revenues  in  order 
to  reduce  the  deficit  and  change  the 
face  of  Government,  that  we  believe  in 
smaller  Government,  less  Federal  con- 
trol, less  Federal  involvement,  less 
Federal  regulations.  That  is  what  the 
Republicans  believe  in. 

We  do  not  think  the  answers  lie  in 
Washington.  We  do  not  think  the  an- 
swers lie  with  the  Federal  Government. 

I  will  say  to  you.  if  you  ever  go  to  a 
post  office  on  a  Saturday  morning  and 
try  to  mail  a  letter  or  to  put  a  box  in 
the  mail  to  your  family,  you  can  stand 
in  the  line  in  the  Federal  post  office 
and  talk  about  how  great  the  Federal 
Government  is  treating  you.  and  not 
only  do  they  not  give  you  what  you 
want  but  now  they  want  to  tax  you  and 
create  even  more  Government  to  try  to 
help  you. 

If  you  want  to  buy  a  house,  you  got 
to  have  a  radon  inspector;  if  you  want 
to  start  a  business,  you  have  to  hire  an 
accountant  and  a  lawyer.  Ross  Perot 
was  right,  we  ought  to  get  under  the 
hood  and  we  ought  to  fix  it  by  reducing 
the  size  of  Government,  the  involve- 
ment of  Government  in  our  lives.  What 
we  ought  to  do  is  to  shrink  the  Govern- 
ment and  change  it.  And  Bill  Clinton 
says  he  wants  to  be  the  President  of 
change.  So  far.  he  hjis  got  us  on  the 
course  of  change.  But  he  wants  to 
change  things  toward  big  Government 
and  big  taxes  and  more  involvement. 
He  says  he  really  does  not  want  to  do 
it.  but  he  cannot  get  bis  own  party  to 


go  along  with  him  on  the  change  agen- 
da that  gives  us  less  Government. 

We  said  to  the  President  the  other 
day,  "Mr.  President,  we  will  help  you 
to  realize  change  in  America,  we  will 
put  cuts  on  the  table,  we  will  show  you 
how  to  revolutionize  Government." 

Do  you  know  what  he  said  to  us?  He 
said.  "If  you  will  do  that,  we  will  work 
with  you." 

So  we  laid  our  budget  proposal  down 
and  then  we  laid  down  about  35  amend- 
ments in  the  Budget  Committee  to  help 
fix  the  Clinton  plan.  We  wanted  to  co- 
operate with  them,  we  wanted  to  work 
with  them,  we  wanted  to  reduce  the 
taxes  and  put  more  spending  cuts  in. 
Guess  what  we  got?  Over  a  period  of 
10'/*!  hours  we  got  zippo. 

Talk  about  gridlock;  the  Republicans 
marched  in  good  faith,  amendment 
after  amendment,  hour  after  hour,  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  taxes  on  the 
American  people,  substituting  it  with 
specific  spending  cuts  as  requested  by 
the  President.  And  his  party  said.  "No, 
no,  a  thousand  times  no.  We  like  the 
taxes,  we  like  the  spending,  we  like  the 
investment,  we  like  the  Federal  con- 
trol," and  the  Republicans  say,  "That 
ain't  change,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  ain't  change.  We  want  real 
change.  We  want  a  smaller  Govern- 
ment, a  more  effective  Government,  a 
smaller  Government  and  less  role  in 
our  lives."  That  is  what  the  Republican 
plan  represents. 

They  say  that  the  pfeople  support  the 
Clinton  plan.  Well,  they  may  support  it 
in  theory,  but  when  the  senior  citizens 
start  paying  those  taxes  and  realize  it 
is  not  going  into  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund,  and  when  the  American 
people  pull  into  the  filling  station  and 
pay  higher  gas  taxes,  and  when  they 
find  out,  on  top  of  it  all,  it  is  not  being 
used  to  reduce  Federal  spending  at  all, 
it  is  being  used  to  build  a  bigger  Wash- 
ington. DC.  that  is  when  you  are  going 
to  find  out  about  the  outrage,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  And  we  will  be  able  to 
say,  the  Republican  Party  will  be  able 
to  say  we  had  a  program,  we  had  a 
plan,  we  had  a  direction,  no  smoke  and 
mirrors,  and  we  will  keep  our  promises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  at  the  very  outset  pay  my  ut- 
most respect  not  only  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  but  all  our 
Members  who  serve  with  such  distinc- 
tion as  minority  members  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

Earlier  in  the  session  when  we  knew 
we  were  going  to  be  up  against  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  budget,  I  charged  each 
and  every  one  of  those  members  with 
the  role  and  responsibility  to  act  as 
though  we  were  a  majority  party,  to 
put  together  the  kind  of  budget,  on  our 
own,  that  we  thought  would  sell  with 
most  of  our  Members.   Obviously,   we 


had  no  President  to  lead  us;  so  it  was 
up  to  us — it  had  to  be  done  by  us  to 
produce  an  alternative  budget. 

I  just  want  to  pay  my  utmost  com- 
pliments and  respects  to  each  and 
every  one  of  the  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women who  served  so  well  on  that  com- 
mittee and  came  up  with  our  Repub- 
lican plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said  that  the  po- 
litically correct  thing  to  do  today  is  to 
avoid  criticizing  the  Clinton  budget. 
Polls  show  that  President  Clinton  is 
very  popular.  Opposition  to  his  budget 
is  seen  by  many  Americans  as  opposi- 
tion to  needed  change.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  our  duty  to  keep  quiet,  get  in 
line,  fall  in  line  and  roll  over  in  front 
of  the  latest  political  steamroller,  no 
matter  how  charming  or  popular  its  op- 
erator might  be,  if  the  evidence  shows 
his  policies  are  bad  for  the  country. 
And  that  is  what  the  evidence  shows 
for  the  Clinton  budget. 

There  is  no  question  it  has  been  well 
packaged  and  sold  to  the  public  in  a 
slick,  expensive  telemarketing  cam- 
paign as  if  it  were  a  new  and  improved 
product.  "Clinton's  all-purpose  budget 
cleanser  with  lemon  scent." 

As  our  colleague.  Joh.n  Kasich.  our 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  has  shown, 
there  is  a  realistic,  specific,  honest  al- 
ternative to  the  Democratic  Party's 
Madison  Avenue  product — one  which 
offers  positive  change  instead  of  mere 
retrogression. 

The  budget  plan  put  together  by  our 
side  would  reduce  the  deficit  by  $38  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1994  and  by  $450  bil- 
lion over  5  years. 

It  does  so  solely  by  reducing  existing 
Government  spending  and  with  a  very 
limited  number  of  user  fees.  The  im- 
portant point  is  our  plan  does  not  raise 
taxes  on  the  American  people.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  our  substitute  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  plan  that  makes  a 
real  down  payment  on  the  deficit. 

The  President  has  dared  us  to  come 
up  with  specifics.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  just  pointed  out,  we  are  spe- 
cific. The  Republican  Budget  Commit- 
tee plan  is  detailed  in  an  84-page  docu- 
ment that  has  over  150  specific  spend- 
ing reduction  proposals.  But  our  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee ignored  those  Republican  spe- 
cifics. The  Budget  Committee  markup 
was  such  a  blatantly  partisan  act  that 
even  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times — hardly  a  Republican  cheering 
section— criticized  the  Democrats  for 
that  kind  of  action. 

The  Democratic  Party's  hard  sell  has 
convinced  a  majority  of  Americans 
that  President  Clinton's  plan  has 
merit.  So  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
promises,  and  the  premises,  the  tele- 
marketing hucksters  are  trying  to  ped- 
dle: First,  President  Clinton  and  the 
Democratic  majority  want  to  raise 
taxes  on  the  American  people  by  a 
grand  total  of  $337  billion  over  the  next 


5  years.  This  turns  out  to  be  the  largest 
proposed  tax  increase  in  history.  The 
Democrats  quibble,  saying  it  is  only 
one  of  the  largest  increases.  So  I  gladly 
leave  it  to  the  Democrats  to  explain  to 
the  American  people  whether  the 
Democratic  budget  is  the  biggest  tax 
rise  ever  or  just  a  plain  humongous 
one. 

Does  anyone  recall  the  President's 
campaign  promise  that  he  would  only 
raise  taxes  on  the  rich,  those  making 
more  than  $200,000  per  year?  With  his 
budget,  almost  every  American  will  be 
asked  to  make  what  the  administra- 
tion, in  Orwellian  newspeak,  calls  a 
"contribution." 

You  all  remember  the  old  saying, 
"Only  two  things  are  certain:  death 
and  contributions." 

One  contribution  will  be  through  a 
broad-based  energy  tax  that  will  affect 
everyone.  Some  Americans  will  receive 
an  offset  through  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  or  through  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  program.  But  there 
will  be  many  individuals  making  just 
over  $20,000  who  will  be  hit  by  the  en- 
ergy tax  and  who  will  not  qualify  for 
any  offsets. 

Furthermore,  single  retirees  making 
over  $25,000  per  year  and  married  retir- 
ees making  over  $32,000  will  have  their 
Social  Security  taxes  increased,  on  top 
of  the  energy  tax. 

In  the  Clinton  administration  the 
term  "golden  years"  has  taken  on  a 
new  meaning:  Senior  citizens  get  the 
years  and  the  Clinton  administration 
gets  their  gold. 

I  just  want  to  remind  you  that  the 
President's  health  care  overhaul  is  not 
accounted  for  in  this  budget  resolution. 
That  proposal  and  the  taxes  to  pay  for 
it  are  still  coming. 

Second,  the  Democrats  promised  to 
increase  spending  by  $160  billion  over 
the  next  4  years.  Again,  we  have  that 
manipulation  of  language  that  has  be- 
come a  hallmark  of  the  administra- 
tion. All  this  Government  spending  is 
now  called  an  investment  by  the  Demo- 
crats. And  included  in  this  investment 
is  $69  million  for  undefined  green  pro- 
grams. $246  million  for  additional  tree- 
planting  over  and  above  the  1  billion 
tree-planting  goal  of  the  former  admin- 
istration. And  then  another  $170  mil- 
lion for  forests  for  the  future.  Also  in- 
cluded is  $345  million  for  smart  cars 
and  smart  highways  and  another  $275 
million  for  information  highways. 
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Third,  and  more  serious,  there  is  a 
savage,  dangerous,  and  irresponsible 
$113  billion  reduction  in  the  Clinton  de- 
fense budget  over  the  next  5  years.  The 
Clinton  budget  resolution  promises  de- 
fense reductions  that  double  the  Bush 
figures  and  ours.  This  alone  should  be 
enough  to  vote  against  the  budget  reso- 
lution of  the  majority.  These  brutal 
cuts  in  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves 
and  our  values  are  totally  unspecified. 


Remember,  only  weeks  ago  our 
former  colleague,  Leon  Panetta.  now 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  challenged  Republicans  to 
be  specific  when  it  comes  to  spending 
cuts. 

Fourth,  the  Democrats'  budget  prom- 
ises spending  cuts  and  deficit  reduc- 
tion. But  let  us  separate  out  tax  in- 
creases that  were  mislabeled  as  spend- 
ing cuts  and  other  gimmicks,  such  as 
refinancing  long-term  debt  into  short- 
term  debt. 

What  do  we  have  then?  Well,  we  have 
a  very  short  list  of  spending  cuts  and 
many  user  fees. 

The  Democratic  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  did  add  $62  billion 
of  additional  deficit  reduction  to  the 
President's  plan  after  it  fell  short  when 
reestimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  But  these  additional 
cuts  are  totally  unspecified,  and  again, 
this  lack  of  specificity  comes  from 
Democrats  as  administration  spokes- 
men openly  challenge  Republicans  to 
be  specific. 

At  this  point  some  might  say.  "All 
right,  the  Clinton  budget  isn't  perfect. 
It's  riddled  with  contradiction.  It 
doesn't  add  up,  except  in  taxes.  But  at 
least  it's  going  to  really  reduce  the  def- 
icit, right?" 

Wrong.  When  you  tally  up  all  the 
pluses  and  the  minuses,  the  Democrats' 
promise  to  significantly  cut  the  deficit 
never  materializes. 

By  their  own  calculations,  the  deficit 
comes  down  from  the  high  of  $300  bil- 
lion this  year,  but.  continues  to  hover 
around  the  $200  billion  mark  every  year 
for  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

And  so  the  Clinton  budget  is  a  fail- 
ure. It  fails  as  long-term  deficit  reduc- 
tion. It  fails  as  a  job  creator.  It  fails  in 
cutting  spending.  It  fails  in  specificity. 
It  fails  to  keep  campaign  promises.  It 
fails  to  protect  our  Nation  against  its 
enemies,  and  it  fails  as  a  new  vision  of 
change. 

I  will  vote  for  a  different  set  of  prom- 
ises and  premises  tomorrow.  Those  are 
the  promises  as  set  forth  in  our  Repub- 
lican Budget  Committee  plan,  and  I 
will  continue  to  speak  out  against  the 
biggest  political  propaganda  campaign 
in  my  lifetime.  If  that  makes  me  un- 
popular in  some  quarters,  well,  so  be  it. 

I  would  certainly  urge  our  colleagues 
not  to  accept  the  failed  liberal  dogmas 
the  administration  is  peddling  as  a  new 
direction,  no  matter  how  slick  the 
packaging. 

If  that  be  political  incorrectness.  I 
say  we  ought  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  balance  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 23  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 


ing to  me.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  budg- 
et resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  to  support  House  Con- 
current Resolution  64.  the  budget  resolution 
(or  fiscal  1994.  This  directive  begins  the  proc- 
ess of  mending  the  tears  in  our  social  fabric 
of  the  past  dozen  years  of  Republican  Presi- 
dents, a  period  in  which  our  Government  lent 
a  helping  hand  to  those  who  needed  it  least 
and  ignored  those  who  needed  it  most. 

The  neglect  of  these  past  administrations  is 
most  evident  in  initiatives  centered  on  our  fu- 
ture— that  is,  our  children.  Education,  job  train- 
ing and  social  services  bore  the  brunt  of  budg- 
et cuts  during  the  Presidencies  of  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush.  These  programs 
include  Head  Start,  child  nutrition,  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  student  aid  to  high- 
er education,  job  training  and  retraining.  In 
short,  these  were  the  programs  that  helped 
put  our  young  people  on  the  road  to  becoming 
educated,  independent,  contributing  members 
of  society. 

In  some  cases,  public  outcry  forced  the 
Reagan-Bush  administrations  to  tiack  down  in 
their  attempt  to  destroy  programs  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  earlier  Presidents. 
For  example,  the  Reagan  administration  at- 
tempted to  have  catsup  classified  as  a  vegeta- 
ble to  save  Federal  expenditures  in  the  school 
lunch  program. 

In  other  cases,  the  Reagan  administration 
was  all  too  successful.  Since  then,  under 
President  Bush,  we  generally  managed  to 
stave  off  further  attacks  on  these  programs, 
but  we  were  able  to  make  little  progress  in 
halting  the  decline  in  the  welfare  of  millions  of 
Americans  afflicted  by  recession,  job  losses, 
inadequate  retraining  efforts,  and  lagging  edu- 
cational performance. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  those  budget  cuts 
had  been  made  in  order  to  fund  other  worthy 
investments,  but  that  was  not  the  case.  In- 
stead, they  were  part  of  a  conscious  effort  to 
undermine  Government,  a  design  that  allowed 
a  mushrooming  of  Government  debt,  further 
weakening  our  ability  to  address  urgent  prob- 
lems. 

Programs  authorized  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  have  paid  a  very  high  price  for  this 
fiscal  and  social  neglect.  But  with  the  election 
of  President  Clinton,  in  the  agenda  he  outlined 
in  his  address  to  Congress,  and  now  in  this 
budget  resolution,  we  are  at  last  on  the  path 
to  addressing  tx)th  our  fiscal  and  our  social 
deficit. 

The  budget  resolution  directs  significant  in- 
creases in  funding  for  innovative  jobs,  training 
and  education  programs  that  comprise  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  lifelong  learning  initiative. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks.  Education 
Secretary  Riley  and  Labor  Secretary  Reich 
have  proposed  bold  ideas  to  implement  the 
President's  agenda.  We  look  forward  to  the 
administration's  education  reform  t)ill  and  to  a 
school-to-work  transition  proposal  that  will  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  the  75  percent  of  our 
young  people  who  do  not  graduate  from  col- 
lege. We  eagerly  anticipate  the  Latxjr  Depart- 
ment's consolidation  of  the  job  training,  re- 
training, and  readjustment  programs  that  are 
spread  throughout  the  Government.  We  ex- 
pect these  energetic  proposals  will  help  build 
a  more  competitive  work  force  in  the  coming 
years. 
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President  Clinton  proposed  to  fund  what  the 
budget  resolution  terms  Function  500 — cover- 
ing appropnations  for  education,  training,  em- 
ployment and  social  services  programs — at 
$40,725  billion  over  the  CBO  baseline  for  fis- 
cal years  1994  to  1998.  The  budget  resolution, 
in  making  further  cuts  in  the  budget  deficit, 
would  assume  S38.35  billion  above  the  base- 
line, some  S2.57  billion  less  than  the  President 
proposed  for  the  5-year  period. 

In  fiscal  1994,  the  resolution  assumes  an  in- 
crease in  budget  authority  of  $3,189  billion 
and  SI. 027  billion  In  outlays.  These  amounts 
are  $774  million  in  budget  authority  and  $418 
million  in  outlays  below  the  President's  re- 
quest. These  reductions  are  intended  to  keep 
the  overall  budget  m  line  with  discretionary  ap- 
propriation caps  for  1 994  and  coming  years. 

I  regret  these  cuts  in  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. Of  course,  it  is  the  appropria- 
tions process  that  will  determine  specific  fund- 
ing levels  for  the  programs  covered  under  the 
resolution.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  see  fit  to  fund  the  pro- 
grams authonzed  by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  at  no  less  the  levels  the 
President  requested. 

I  also  wish  to  note  my  concern  with  some  of 
the  administrations  proposals. 

Chapter  1,  the  basic  Federal  education  pro- 
gram that  targets  schools  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas,  would  be  allowed  to  grow  only 
at  the  rate  of  inflation,  or  2.7  percent.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  more  school  distncts  need  aid 
than  are  receiving  it. 

The  administration  proposes  to  phase  out 
impact  aid  payments  for  category  b  students 
and  to  reduce  campus-based  aid  covered  by 
supplemental  educational  opportunity  grants, 
Perkins  loans,  and  work  study.  If  these  cuts 
were  implemented,  the  poorest  students  in 
college  could  face  a  substantial  cut  in  Pell 
grants  and  the  other  programs  for  which  they 
are  eligible.  It  is  unclear  that  the  new  national 
service  program  would  compensate  for  these 
reductions. 

The  Department  of  Education  also  would  cut 
$300  million  from  the  baseline  in  unspecified 
programs.  These  reductions  would  be  tough  to 
atworb,  considenng  the  low  staff  levels  at  the 
department. 

On  the  mandatory  side  of  the  budget,  the 
resolution  assumes  savings  in  student  finan- 
cial assistance  by  accelerating  a  direct  student 
loan  program  and  creating  a  coongination  for 
Slates  to  help  offset  the  costs  of  loan  defaults 
in  the  States. 

While  the  committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  will  receive  no  budgetary  credit  lor  the 
savings  we  will  make  in  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram, we  expect  that  these  savings  will  di- 
rectly benelit  students  qualifying  for  loans.  I 
quote  from  the  Budget  Committee's  report  on 
the  resolution. 

The  Committee  expects  that  savings  from 
student  financial  assistance  programs  as- 
sumed in  the  resolution  will  not  result  in  a 
reduction  in  federal  student  aid  for  individ- 
uals seeking  post-secondary  education.  Rath- 
er it  is  assumed  that  these  savings  will  be  re- 
directed toward  efforts  which  will  make  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  more  readily  avail- 
able to  students. 

The  resolution  also  assumes  change  in  the 
Employee  Retirement  and  Income  Secunty  Act 
(ERISA).   The  changes  wouW  enable  proper 


Identification  of  third  party  payer  liability  in 
health  insurance,  thereby  saving  the  Federal 
Government  more  than  $1.2  billion  In  inappro- 
priate payments  through  Federal  health  benelit 
programs,  including  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  deserves  our 
support.  We  look  lonward  to  redirecting  Fed- 
eral resources  in  the  manner  it  outlines. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
job  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  try  to  place  this  budget 
debate  in  context.  What  I  would  like  to 
do  is  simply  explain  what  is  happening 
in  the  economy  that  brings  us  to  this 
point,  what  has  been  happening  in  this 
economy  for  the  last  20  years,  really, 
which  has  caused  President  Clinton  to 
make  the  recommendations  that  he  has 
made. 

In  my  view,  we  are  here  because  the 
economy  truly  has  been  in  trouble 
since  1973.  I  think  that  changes  which 
were  made  under  President  Reagan  in 
1981  made  that  situation  a  whole  lot 
worse. 

The  budget  which  we  have  here  today 
represents  the  first  step  in  doing  a 
number  of  things.  It  represents  the 
first  step  in  trying  to  get  a  handle  on 
projected  Federal  deficits. 

The  previous  speaker  noted,  for  in- 
stance, that  this  package  only  reduces 
the  deficit  by  somewhere  over  $100  bil- 
lion annually  and  says  that  after  the 
first  4  or  5  years  the  deficit  is  stuck 
there  at  about  $200  billion. 

The  fact  is  without  this  package  that 
deficit  would  go  to  above  $600  billion  by 
the  end  of  this  decade.  The  budget  be- 
fore us  attempts  to  do  something  about 
that  and  it  also,  I  think,  recognizes 
that  we  will  not  get  to  a  full  ability  to 
stop  increases  in  the  deficit  until  we  go 
on  to  the  next  stage  and  deal  effec- 
tively with  health  care  costs. 

So  it  comes  here  both  with  the  defi- 
cit reduction  package  and  a  short-term 
and  a  long-term  investment  package  to 
try  to  get  the  economy  to  grow.  The 
reason  it  does  that  is  because  the 
President  is  trying  to  attack  four  defi- 
cits simultaneously.  There  is  an  awful 
lot  of  talk  on  this  floor  about  one  of 
those  deficits,  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit, but  in  fact  we  have  to  understand 
that  we  will  not  make  economic 
progress  that  will  be  felt  by  the  aver- 
age American  family  in  terms  of  in- 
creased economic  opportunity  and  bet- 
ter job  opportunity  unless  we  attack 
four  deficits  simultaneously,  and  I 
want  to  show  you  what  I  mean. 

This  chart  demonstrates  the  history 
of  Federal  deficits  from  1945  through 
today.  As  you  can  see.  up  until  1980  is 
represented  by  this  green  line  here,  up 
until  1980  we  never  had  a  Federal  defi- 
cit that  exceeded  $74  billion. 

I  remember  being  in  Senator  Byrd's 
office  just  about  this  time  of  year  in 
1980  when  we  had  been  told  by  Paul 
Volker.  who  then  ran  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, that  if  we  did  not  cut  $16  billion 
out  of  President  Carter's  budget  that 
the  deficit  would  go  off  the  graph  and 
it  would  wind  up  being  over  $50  billion. 
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So  we  went  around  the  table  for  3 
weeks  and  we  cut  $16  billion  in  spend- 
ing out  of  that  budget.  And  guess 
what?  The  deficit  did  not  go  down  in 
spite  of  those  cuts,  because  the  econ- 
omy moved.  The  economy  sagged  and 
that  wiped  out  all  the  efforts  at  deficit 
reduction  that  we  had  tried  to  make  in 
1980. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  1981 
after  President  Reagan  came  in.  He 
proposed  a  budget  which  he  said  would 
take  us  to  zero  deficit  in  4  years.  I 
know,  I  was  here  and  I  remember  get- 
ting run  over. 

These  green  bars  demonstrate  what 
was  supposed  to  happen  to  the  Federal 
deficit  if  we  passed  President  Reagan's 
budget.  It  was  supposed  to  decline  from 
the  $55  billion  that  was  projected  by 
President  Reagan  on  down  to  zero  by 
1984. 

The  red  bars  demonstrate  what  in 
fact  happened  to  that  Federal  deficit 
after  the  Congress  passed  the  Reagan 
Republican  budget.  Instead  of  declining 
from  $55  billion  to  zero,  that  deficit 
went  up  to  $208  billion  and  in  1984  it 
was  $184  billion. 

So  that  produced  the  long  series  of 
huge  exploding  deficits  which  we  have 
had  under  the  wondrous  world  of  sup- 
ply side  economics. 

There  is  another  way  to  look  at  it. 
Between  1945  and  1973.  each  year 
whether  Republicans  or  Democrats 
were  running  the  White  House,  our 
debt  as  a  percentage  of  total  national 
income  declined  from  over  100  percent 
of  our  total  annual  income,  total  gross 
national  product.  It  declined  to  about 
23  percent  of  our  total  national  income 
in  1973.  So  we  were  making  bipartisan 
progress  on  getting  the  debt  down. 

But  then  something  happened  in  our 
economy  after  the  first  energy  crisis 
and  the  oil  boycott  and  we  stalled  out 
from  1973  to  1980.  We  just  did  not  make 
any  more  progress  in  reducing  that 
debt;  but  from  1980  until  today,  as  you 
can  see.  the  numbers  turned  around. 
The  line  is  turned  the  wrong  way,  and 
since  1980  under  the  Reagan-Bush  budg- 
ets we  have  steadily  increased  our  debt 
as  a  percentage  of  our  national  income 
until  the  point  it  is  about  double  from 
the  level  it  was  in  1981. 

That  is  not  just  true  of  Government 
debt.  If  you  take  all  debt  in  this  soci- 
ety, if  you  take  business  debt,  Govern- 
ment debt,  family  debt,  you  name  it. 
put  it  all  together,  you  can  see  that  on 
an  annual  basis  from  1950  through 
about  1980  we  were  running  debt  in  this 
economy  that  was  about  150  percent  of 
our  total  national  income  each  year. 

D  1610 

But,  after  1981,  off  the  graph.  As  my 
colleagues  can  see.  it  just  exploded, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  went  from 
having  the  rest  of  the  world  owe  us 
money,  represented  by  the  green  line 
above  the  baseline  here— we  went  from 
being  the  largest  creditor  nation  in  the 
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world,  until  1986  or  1987  when  we  fell  off 
the  cliff,  and  since  that  time  have  be- 
come the  largest  creditor  nation  in  the 
world,  owing  the  rest  of  the  world  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  national  debt,  both  public 
and  private  in  the  1980s.  That  is  what 
happened  to  the  Federal  deficit  in  the 
1980's.  But  we  have  also  had  another 
deficit  which  the  Clinton  budget  is  try- 
ing to  correct,  and  that  is  what  I  refer 
to  as  the  investment  deficit. 

Now  these  two  pie  charts  dem- 
onstrate the  way  our  budget  dollars 
were  divided,  1980  versus  today,  and,  as 
my  colleagues  can  see.  in  1980.  36  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  went  to  the  elderly 
and  the  disabled.  Today  it  is  41  cents 
out  of  every  dollar. 

My  colleagues  can  see  general  gov- 
ernment represented  by  this  small  or- 
ange piece.  Just  to  keep  government 
offices  open,  that  cost  us  three  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  in  1980.  Today, that 
has  been  cut  in  about  half.  We  are  now 
spending  2  cents  out  of  every  dollar,  so 
we  have  made  some  progress  there. 

And.  as  my  colleagues  know,  defense 
went  from  24  cents  on  the  dollar  up  to 
about  almost  30  cents  on  the  dollar.  It 
has  now  declined  to  the  point  where  it 
is  slightly  smaller  as  a  percentage  of 
our  Federal  budget  than  it  was  in  1980. 
But  the  two  pieces  that  have  really 
changed  are  represented,  first  of  all,  by 
the  green  piece,  which  represents  inter- 
est, and  that  has  gone  from  about  9 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  in  1980  to. 
today,  about  14  cents  out  of  every  dol- 
lar. That  has  exploded. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  invest- 
ment portion  of  the  budget  has  been 
cut  by  a  huge  amount,  this  large  red 
wedge  represented  the  16  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  that  we  invested  to  make 
the  economy  grow  in  1980.  By  today 
that  has  been  cut  by  40  percent  as  a 
share  of  our  Federal  budget  so  that 
today  it  represents  9  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  rather  than  16  cents  out  of  every 
dollar. 

When  I  say  "investment"  I  do  not 
mean  consumption.  I  mean  what  we  in- 
vest in  kids  by  way  of  education;  I 
mean  what  we  invest  in  health,  not 
health  delivery,  but  health  research.  I 
mean  what  we  invest  in  science  so  we 
can  stay  on  the  cutting  edge  of  tech- 
nology and  what  we  invest  in  commu- 
nity infrastructure:  roads  and  bridges, 
things  that  make  our  communities  and 
our  economy  more  efficient.  We  have 
had  that  portion  of  the  budget  deci- 
mated over  the  last  12  years,  and  the 
President  is  trying  to  do  something 
about  that.  And  again  that  investment 
deficit  has  not  just  been  on  the  govern- 
ment side.  It  has  been  on  the  private 
side  as  well. 

This  gray  line  represents  that  aver- 
age of  our  total  investment,  public  and 
private,  from  1945  through  1980.  as  my 
colleagues  can  see,  the  average  during 
that  time  was  not  quite  7  cents  out  of 


every  dollar  in  the  economy,  not  quite 
7  percent  of  our  total  net  national 
product.  But  really  since  1984  that  in- 
vestment has  again  dropped  off  the 
graph  to  less  than  2  percent.  And  so  my 
colleagues  can  see  that  whether  we  are 
talking  about  public  investment  or  pri- 
vate investment,  it  has  shrunk  by  an 
amazing  amount  over  the  past  10  years. 
This  chart  demonstrates  what  has 
happened  in  nondefense  research  and 
development  from  1971  through  today. 
The  United  States  is  represented  by 
the  red  line.  West  Germany  is  rep- 
resented by  the  green  line.  Japan  is 
represented  by  the  dark  blue  line.  As 
my  colleagues  can  see,  in  1970,  we  were 
expending  considerably  less  than  our 
two  major  competitors,  and  by  today 
that  gap  has  grown  hugely.  They  are 
killing  us  in  terms  of  their  willingness 
to  invest  in  nondefense  research  and 
development  in  comparison  to  our  will- 
ingness to  invest. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  second 
deficit  which  the  President's  budget  is 
trying  to  attack. 

The  third  deficit  which  it  is  trying  to 
attack  is  the  economic  growth  deficit. 
In   this  chart   I   have  arranged   real 
economic   growth    during   each    Presi- 
dent's  4-year   terms,   arranged   in   de- 
scending  order  of  growth.    What   you 
can  see  is  that  since  World  War  II  the 
4-year  period  that  produced  the  most 
economic   growth   was  Truman's  only 
full   term   which  came   at   the  end  of 
World  War  II.  It  was  an  aberration  be- 
cause we  had  a  large  build-up  of  pent- 
up  demand.  But  the  second  fastest  eco- 
nomic growth   came   under  Kennedy's 
term.  The  economy  grew  about  20  per- 
cent of  those  4  years.  The  next  most 
rapid    economic    growth    came    under 
Lyndon   Johnson's   second   term,   then 
Reagan's  second   term,   on  down.   The 
previous  low  was  Eisenhower,  his  sec- 
ond term  where  the  economy  grew  a 
little  over  7  percent  over  those  4  years. 
Under  Bush  we  hit  a  new  low,  less  than 
5  percent  growth  over  a  4-year  period, 
only  a  little  over  1  percent  growth  a 
year,    and    I    would    remind    my    col- 
leagues that  the  economy  has  to  grow 
at  over  2  percent  a  year  or  unemploy- 
ment goes  up. 

That  economic  growth  deficit  has 
translated  into  a  job  growth  deficit. 
Again  this  chart  arranges  the  Presi- 
dent's 4-year  terms  in  descending  order 
of  growth  by  each  of  their  4-year 
terms.  As  my  colleagues  can  see  in 
terms  of  jobs,  this  economy  grew  the 
fastest  under  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  sec- 
ond fastest  under  Carter,  the  third 
under  Truman,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 
The  previous  record  holder  for  low  job 
growth  was  Eisenhower's  second  term: 
One  percent.  And  now  George  Bush's  4- 
year  term  has  beaten  that  in  terms  of 
lost  job  growth. 

This  chart  demonstrates  that  a  dif- 
ferent way.  The  green  line  represents 
the  average  job  recovery  over  the  pre- 
vious seven  recessionary  recovery  pe- 


riod. The  red  line  represents  how  much 
we  have  experienced  by  way  of  job  re- 
covery in  this  recession  and  the  gap  be- 
tween what  we  have  recovered  in  this 
recession  versus  the  average  of  seven 
previous  recessions.  It  is  over  3»/i  mil- 
lion jobs.  That  is  how  many  jobs  we  are 
short  because  this  economy  has  not  re- 
covered nearly  as  quickly  at  the  end  of 
this  recession  as  it  did  in  the  previous 
seven. 

So,  that  demonstrates  the  economic 
growth  deficit  with  the  President's 
package  is  trying  to  attack. 

The  last  deficit  which  the  President's 
package  is  trying  to  attack  is  the  fam- 
ily income  deficit.  This  chart  dem- 
onstrates that,  if  we  go  back  to  1958. 
again  up  until  around  1978,  workers  in 
this  economy  experienced  fairly  regu- 
lar increases  in  their  hourly  compensa- 
tion. But  about  1978  that  stalled  out. 
We  hit  a  ceiling,  and,  as  my  colleagues 
can  see.  since  that  time  we  have  made 
virtually  no  progress  in  increasing 
wages. 
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This  chart  includes  fringe  benefits. 
But  if  you  take  fringe  benefits  out  and 
take  a  look  just  at  wage  compensation 
for  nonmanager  workers  in  the  econ- 
omy, you  see  that  since  1986.  again  we 
have  declined  precipitously  by  over  40 
cents  an  hour  in  terms  of  real  wage  de- 
clines, and  the  burden  of  that  squeeze 
has  not  fallen  evenly. 

This  chart  demonstrates  who  got 
what  in  the  1980's.  This  chart  dem- 
onstrates, in  fact,  going  all  the  way 
back  to  1977,  that  if  you  were  in  the 
bottom  20  percent  of  income  in  this 
country,  you  on  average  lost  10  percent 
of  real  income  during  that  13-year  pe- 
riod. If  you  were  in  the  middle  20  per- 
cent of  income  in  this  country,  you,  in 
fact,  lost  4  percent  in  terms  of  real  in- 
come over  that  period.  But  if  you  were 
in  the  top  1  percent,  you  more  than 
doubled  your  income  over  that  period. 
In  fact,  if  you  just  take  a  look  at  the 
1980's,  you  see  that  the  wealthiest  1 
percent  increased  their  take  by  more 
than  120  percent,  and  their  income 
averages  over  $600,000  today. 

This  chart  demonstrates  who  had  the 
party  in  the  1980's  and  who  paid  the 
bill,  and  it  is  backward  in  terms  of 
what  it  ought  to  be.  That  is  why  the 
President's  budget  recommends  that 
we  increase  revenues  substantially  by 
raising  taxes  on  those  who  make  more 
than  $140,000  a  year. 

Now.  we  can  cry  crocodile  tears  all 
we  want  about  the  truly  needy  million- 
aires in  this  country,  but  the  fact  is 
that  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  histori- 
cal record,  you  see  that  that  top  rate 
has  been  much,  much  higher  in  past 
years  than  it  has  been  today.  Right 
now  it  is  riding  down  here  at  almost 
historic  lows.  The  President's  rec- 
ommendations take  it  up  to  an  effec- 
tive rate  of  about  39.5  percent,  still  far 
below  the  50  percent  that  it  was  in  the 
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1960's  and  far  below  the  70.<i)ercent  that 
it  was  before  1977. 

So  I  suggest  that  these  charts  dem- 
onstrate that  what  the  President  is 
trying  to  do  is  not  just  simply  mind- 
lessly attack  one  deficit,  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  He  is  trying  to  attack 
all  the  deficits.  Because  he  understands 
that  if  we  do  not  increase  what  we  are 
investing  in  this  economy,  if  we  do  not 
invest  in  our  kids,  if  we  do  not  invest 
in  our  workers,  if  we  do  not  enable 
business  to  make  the  capital  invest- 
ments they  need,  he  recognizes  that  no 
matter  how  much  we  promise,  that  the 
Federal  deficit  is  not  going  to  come 
down  because  the  economy  will  not 
grow  enough  to  let  it  go  down. 

The  purpose  of  economic  policy  is  not 
to  talk  about  numbers.  The  purpose  of 
economic  policy  is  to  try  to  have  a  ben- 
eficial effect  on  people.  If  you  take  a 
look  at  the  President's  package  and 
compare  it  to  what  has  happened  in  the 
1980's,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  terms  of  equity  and  in  terms  of 
economic  growth,  it  represents  what 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  give  espe- 
cially young  workers  in  this  country 
an  opportunity  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  remind  those 
who  say  that  there  is  no  need  for  an  in- 
vestment package  because  the  econ- 
omy is  growing,  that  this  economy  is 
still  growing  at  less  than  half  the  rate 
that  it  grows  during  normal  recoveries. 
I  would  remind  you  also  that  of  the 
375,000  new  jobs  which  were  created 
last  month,  over  80  percent  of  them 
were  part  time.  I  would  remind  you 
also  that  we  have  replaced  only  1  out  of 
20  manufacturing  jobs  that  we  have 
lost  in  this  country  since  1990. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  those  who  be- 
lieve we  do  not  need  an  investment 
package  do  not  understand  what  has 
happened  to  this  country  in  the  1980's. 
In  fact,  you  do  not  understand  what 
has  happened  in  this  country  over  the 
past  20  years,  and  you  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  needed  if  we  are  to  give 
our  country  and  give  our  families  an 
opportunity  for  decent  economic 
growth  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Mc- 
Millan]. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
commend  him  for  the  tremendous  lead- 
ership he  has  given  our  side  in  this 
budget  debate.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Sabo]  for  the  very  fair 
work  he  has  done  in  giving  leadership 
to  the  committee.  Like  him,  I  think 
the  only  problem  with  that  is  that  he 
does  not  agree  with  us,  and  we  have  not 
had  quite  the  bipartisan  approach  to 
this  that  I  would  have  hoped  we  would 
have  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  deliver  an  economic  response  to  the 


very  detailed  presentation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey].  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
it  is  significant  that  Mr.  Truman  was 
President  during  the  period  of  the 
highest  growth  due  to  circumstances 
over  which  he  had  no  control,  which  I 
would  suggest  is  probably  the  history 
lesson  for  all  of  the  Presidents:  That  by 
and  large  growth  in  this  country  oc- 
curs by  what  occurs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  not  by  what  Government  does 
or  does  not  do. 

However,  I  think  there  is  also  an- 
other lesson  in  what  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey]  was  illus- 
trating, and  that  has  to  do  with  defi- 
cits. You  can  talk  about  four  different 
kinds  of  deficits,  but  there  has  been  al- 
most no  economist  who  has  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
who  has  not  said  that  the  biggest  prob- 
lem facing  this  country  is  prolonged 
and  increasing  federal  deficits.  These 
are  the  things  that  have  really  sapped 
the  economic  growth  of  this  country, 
that  have  made  us  less  competitive, 
and  that  have  reduced  job  creation. 

It  is  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the 
private  savings  stream  in  this  country 
is  eaten  up  by  Federal  borrowing.  This 
does  not  go  into  jobs,  this  goes  into 
money  that  we  borrow  and  then  spend 
on  consumption  in  other  segments  of 
the  economy.  It  on  balance  drives  up 
interest  rates,  and  over  this  past  defi- 
cit period  we  have  experienced  the 
highest  rates  of  interest  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  Fortunately, 
they  have  abated  here  in  the  short  run. 

It  adversely  affects  our  trade  balance 
due  to  its  impact  on  exchange  rates.  It 
reduces  job  creation  and  productivity 
gains.  It  runs  interest  costs  up,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
illustrated,  in  the  Federal  budget,  with 
interest  costs  now  approaching  close  to 
20  percent  of  our  total  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  bottom  line  con- 
clusion is  that  the  weakness  in  our 
economy  is  a  direct  result  of  the  mas- 
sive Federal  deficit  that  we  have  run 
over  the  past  two  decades  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  time  that  we  come  to 
grips  with  it  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

But  I  would  submit  that  the  proposal 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  consider 
here  today  saps  money  out  of  the  econ- 
omy in  two  ways:  Not  only  does  it  con- 
tinue a  deficit  at  essentially  the  same 
level  that  we  have  operated  under  for 
the  past  4  or  5  years  out  into  the  next 
5  years,  but  it  also  adds  on  to  that  a 
massive  tax  increase  that  saps  addi- 
tional money  out  of  the  savings  stream 
in  this  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]  pointed  out  the  risk  of  using  ra- 
tios. But  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice has  scored  the  Democrat  proposal 
as  yielding  over  5  years  $267  million  in 
net  new  taxes  if  you  take  away  the  in- 
centives from  the  increases.  It  has  also 
scored  $95  billion  of  net  spending  reduc- 
tion over  5  years  in  the  President's  pro- 
posal. That  is  CBO-scored. 
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Then  the  committee  added  $63  billion 
in  unspecified  cuts  that  have  not  been 
scored,  but  we  will  give  them  credit  for 
that.  That  is  a  total  deficit  reduction 
of  $425  billion.  But  there  is  $1.70  in  new 
taxes  for  every  $1  in  spending  cuts. 
That  amounts  to  $27  billion  in  new 
taxes  next  year,  1994.  and  only  $6  bil- 
lion in  spending  reductions. 

What  they  do  not  talk  about  is  some- 
thing we  were  discussing  previously, 
and  which  the  public  needs  to  under- 
stand. We  are  being  asked  to  approve  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  with 
additional  spending  in  it  of  some  $16 
billion,  which  will  be  accompanied  by 
another  revenue  bill  that  is  not  a  part 
of  this  debate  that  will  bring  that  total 
up  to  $31  billion. 

D  1630 

None  of  that  money  is  included  in 
these  budget  projections,  yet  it  is  being 
argued  that  that  $16  billion  in  supple- 
mental spending  is  absolutely  essential 
for  economic  growth  in  this  country. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd. 

They  do  not  even  plan  to  spend  the 
money  now.  And  if  we  look  at  this 
chart,  put  out  by  the  committee,  in 
terms  of  how  that  money  will  be  spent, 
it  will  be  spent,  close  to  $7  billion  this 
year  out  of  that  $16  billion,  $6  billion  a 
year  from  now  and  $3  billion  2  years 
from  now.  If  that  is  an  emergency,  I  do 
not  know  what  one  is. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  take  that 
into  account.  If  we  adopt  that  supple- 
mental spending  bill  added  to  this,  that 
is  another  $31  billion  shortfall  in  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  Republicans 
have  done  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's challenge,  in  response  to  the 
challenge  by  Mr.  Panetta.  is  to  come 
up  with  specific  alternatives.  He  said 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  look  at  those. 
We  came  up  with  them. 

They  represent  $450  billion  in  spend- 
ing reductions  over  5  years  that  does 
not  raise  taxes,  that  does  not  sap  addi- 
tional earnings  out  of  the  earnings 
stream  and  reduces  the  deficit  by  an 
amount  in  excess  of  what  the  President 
proposes  by  some  $25  billion.  $38  billion 
of  that  next  year. 

I  could  go  on  and  discuss  many  other 
aspects  of  this  budget  proposal.  I  am 
going  to  reserve  probably  the  most  im- 
portant part  for  tomorrow,  because 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  being  asked 
to  approve  a  deficit  that  eats  up  all  of 
our  taxing  capability,  does  not  reduce 
the  deficit.  And  we  know  that  round  2 
is  coming  up  in  health  care  reform. 
That  is  the  key  to  finally  reducing  the 
deficit  down  to  zero. 

We  will  talk  more  about  that  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise,  of 
course,  in  support  of  the  economic 
package   submitted    by    the    President 
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and  improved  by  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Budget  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Sabo]. 

This  year's  budget  is  a  noticeable  de- 
parture, a  break  from  such  political 
history,  a  discredited  history  of  the 
1980's.  which  emphasized  instant  grati- 
fication, unfunded  tax  breaks  and 
spending  proposals  based  on  growth  or 
unorthodox  economic  theories. 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  we  had  an 
opportunity.  I  think  we  would  be  suc- 
cessful with  a  malpractice  suit  here 
against  such  economic  practice. 

This  riverboat  gamble  that  was  pur- 
sued in  the  1980's  has  proven  a  loser, 
and  the  fourfold  increase  in  the  na- 
tional fiscal  deficit  and  the  twin  fiscal 
and  human  deficit  is  the  cost  borne  by 
almost  all  Americans,  but  not  all 
Americans  equally  have  borne  that 
particular  burden. 

The  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent today.  President  Clinton,  is  a 
comprehensive  document  that  effec- 
tively addresses  the  twin  deficits  left 
by  the  Bush  administration,  the  budget 
and  human  deficit. 

Under  the  previous  administrations 
of  the  past  decade,  budget  resolutions 
came  to  be  viewed  solely  as  political 
documents  through  which  lip  service 
could  be  given  to  empty  Presidential 
pledges.  The  budget  was  submitted. 
The  President  came  up  with  bumper 
sticker  slogans  such  as  "Read  my 
lips."  And  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  declared  the  President's  budgets 
dead  on  arrival  at  the  House  Chamber. 

This  shallow  rhetoric  of  the  last 
budgets  was  demonstrated  by  the  legis- 
lative track  record. 

For  fiscal  year  1991,  the  Bush  budget 
was  not  considered  by  the  House,  even 
though  it  was  specifically  made  in 
order  under  the  rules  of  this  House.  No 
one  sought  to  put  it  before  the  body. 

During  the  1992  debate  the  Bush 
budget  garnered  a  whole  89  votes  out  of 
435  Members  of  this  House,  and  335 
votes  against  it.  Last  year.  President 
Bush's  budget  was  offered.  Forty-two 
Members  braved  to  vote  for  that.  Many 
and.  of  course.  hundreds  voted 
against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  that  we 
have  new  hope  today  is  that  the  Clin- 
ton budget  is  a  real  effort  in  budget 
discipline,  not  an  empty  promise.  It  is 
a  demonstration  of  leadership,  not  po- 
litical avoidance.  Rather  than  the 
smoke  and  mirrors  of  cooked  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  numbers  and 
scorekeeping.  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion budget  has  agreed  to  use  the  same 
common  numbers  in  scoring  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  The  Clinton  budget  is  improved 
by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  makes  a  significant  commitment 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

While  further  cuts,  in  my  view,  are 
appropriate  in  programs  such  as  the 
space  station  and  super  collider,   the 


budget  that  is  before  the  House  is  a 
balanced  approach  that  asks  for  sac- 
rifice from  everyone. 

The  Clinton  budget  moves  beyond  the 
short-term,  advocating  commitments 
today  and,  in  the  years  ahead,  for  a  vi- 
sion and  investment  in  America's  to- 
morrow. 

The  budget  package  offered  by  the 
President  takes  our  National  Govern- 
ment off  the  sidelines  and  puts  it  back 
in  the  playing  field,  working  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people. 

The  Clinton  budget  recognizes  our 
Nation's  tragic  human  deficit,  the 
homeless,  the  hungry  among  us,  the 
lack  of  affordable  health  care,  those 
that  need  education  and  training  and 
the  shortfall  that  exists  there,  the  lack 
of  jobs.  And  this  Clinton  budget  estab- 
lishes national  policy  to  meet  these 
challenges  and  others. 

I  support  the  President's  program  be- 
cause it  invests  in  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  will  say  today 
that  our  legacy  to  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  cannot  be  a  na- 
tional debt.  I  agree.  But  I  want  to  add 
that  we  can  also  not  leave  them  with  a 
crumbling  infrastructure,  with  a 
health  care  system  that  serves  only  the 
wealthiest  and  the  affluent,  and  de- 
spoiled national  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  address 
this  problem.  This  budget  does  it.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  time  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  had  a  dollar  in  the  Treasury  for 
each  broken  promise  and  for  each  in- 
consistency from  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration on  the  budget,  we  probably 
would  be  further  along  with  deficit  re- 
duction than  the  Clinton  plan  will 
take  us. 

At  first.  President  Clinton  was  going 
to  cut  the  deficit  in  half,  then  he  was 
simply  going  to  cut  $145  billion  from 
the  deficit.  At  first,  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration claimed  to  have  produced  $473 
billion  in  total  deficit  reduction  over  5 
years,  then  we  discovered  the  actual 
total  to  be  only  $362  billion— with  a 
health  care  bill  still  pending. 

At  first,  the  Clinton  administration 
wanted  to  have  a  spending-cut-to-tax 
increase  ratio  of  2  to  1,  but  when  we  ac- 
tually see  the  plan's  ratio  we  find  it  is 
3  to  1  taxes  to  cuts.  Finally.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton excoriated  President  Bush  for 
claiming  that  people  earning  $36,000 
would  feel  the  bite  of  Mr.  Clinton's  tax 
increases.  Of  course,  now  we  find  that 
the  only  problem  with  Mr.  Bush's  fig- 
ure was  that  it  was  too  high— actually 
those  making  as  little  as  $30,000  will 
be  hit. 

Why  all  these  changes?  Because  not 
since  a  Connecticut  Yankee  walked 
King  Arthur's  court  in  Mark  Twain's 


tale,  has  someone  so  unashamedly 
tried  to  claim  credit  for  something  be- 
yond his  control  as  did  Mr.  Clinton 
during  the  1992  Presidential  campaign. 
As  you  may  recall,  Mark  Twain's  char- 
acter claimed  credit  for  a  solar  eclipse; 
Mr.  Clinton  intended  to  make  use  of 
expected  economic  growth.  When  Mr. 
Clinton  began  his  odyssey  from  Hope. 
CBO  was  projecting  a  deficit  of  only 
$178  billion  in  1996. 

Mr.  Clinton  felt  any  promises  he 
made  about  reducing  the  deficit  would 
be  kept  for  him  by  a  rebounding  econ- 
omy. For  Mr.  Clinton  this  fortuitous 
event  presented  itself,  just  as  Twain 
wrote  concerning  his  Connecticut  Yan- 
kee's good  fortune: 

But  all  of  a  sudden  I  stumbled  on  the  very 
thing,  just  by  luck  *  *  *  I  now  shoved  this 
whole  problem  clear  out  of  my  mind  till  its 
appointed  day  and  hour  should  come,  in 
order  that  I  might  turn  all  my  attention  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  moment, 
and  be  alert  and  ready  to  make  the  most  out 
of  them  that  could  be  made. 

Without  the  automatic  narrowing  of 
the  deficit  they  expected,  we  have  had 
to  watch  the  Clinton  administration 
scramble  to  catch  up  to  their  rhetoric. 
Unfortunately  we  have  also  seen  that 
for  all  Mr.  Clinton's  vaunted  promises 
of  an  economic  plan,  all  he  really  had 
to  offer  the  American  people  was  a  tax 
increase — which  in  his  plan  now 
amounts  to  $338  billion,  the  largest  in 
this  Nation's  history. 

So  large  is  the  gap  between  the  Clin- 
ton plan's  promise  and  reality,  that  my 
Democratic  colleagues  on  the  Budget 
Committee  were  forced  to  try  and 
cover  it  with  $60  billion  in  unspecified 
spending  cuts. 

The  problem  with  all  this  back-pedal- 
,  ing  is  that  it  won't  work.  The  adminis- 
tration's tax-you-now.  we'11-cut-later 
budget  will  go  the  way  of  the  1990  budg- 
et deal.  When  that  deal  was  made,  the 
deficit  was  supposed  to  be  $236  billion 
this  year  and  $102  billion  next  year.  Of 
course  that  did  not  happen.  Instead,  we 
are  back  here  again  as  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  this 
year's  deficit  to  be  $352  billion  and  next 
year's  to  be  $343  billion. 

Why  didn't  the  1990  deal  work?  Be- 
cause it  was  a  Cheshire  cat  budget 
deal.  The  spending-cut  body  of  the  deal 
disappeared,  leaving  behind  only  the 
toothy  grin  of  the  tax  increases.  It  is 
no  wonder  why  the  deficit  did  not  go 
down:  Congress  spends  all  it  gets  its 
hands  on  and  then  some:  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  we  would  not  be  in  the 
mess  we  are  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  no  wonder  why  the  economy  did 
go  down  instead  of  the  deficit:  When 
you  tax  something  you  discourage  the 
activity,  when  you  tax  it  a  lot.  as  was 
done  in  1990.  you  discourage  the  activ- 
ity a  lot. 

What  is  a  wonder  is.  that  we  are 
again  supposed  to  believe  that  the  defi- 
cit, and  not  the  economy,  will  be  re- 
duced this  time  by  a  massive  tax  in- 
crease and  massive  new  spending. 
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Regrettably.  Mr.  Clinton  has  joined 
Mark  Twain  as  a  master  of  English  fic- 
tion. His  budget  will  not  reduce  the 
deficit  and  it  will  not  produce  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  will  instead  do  just 
the  opposite.  A  vote  for  the  Clinton 
plan  is  a  guarantee  that  we  come  back 
to  this  issue,  probably  even  more 
quickly  than  the  2^  years  since  1990. 
Perhaps  then  we  will  support  a  plan 
that  does  more  than  just  raise  taxes, 
and  cuts  more  than  just  defense. 

D    1640 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1981  the  American  people  voted  for 
change  and  elected  President  Reagan. 
After  the  election.  Congress  gave  Presi- 
dent Reagan  his  economic  plan.  Twelve 
years  later  the  American  people  voted 
for  change  and  elected  President  Clin- 
ton. Tomorrow  we  should  give  him  his 
economic  plan. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  talked 
about  numbers  and  budgets  and  wheth- 
er these  numbers  match  these  projec- 
tions. I  want  to  talk  about  themes  and 
choices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  prepare  to  vote 
on  the  budget  resolution  and  the  Presi- 
dent's investment  package,  we  have  a 
choice.  It  is  a  choice  between  positive, 
responsible  change  or  more  of  the 
same.  The  President  understands  it. 
the  American  people  understand  it.  and 
now  we  must  prove  that  we  understand 
it  by  passing  the  President's  package 
of  deficit  reduction  and  investment  in 
the  future. 

The  President  has  challenged  us  and 
the  American  people.  He  has  presented 
a  comprehensive  plan  that  combines 
serious  deficit  reduction  with  a  much 
needed  stimulus  package.  That  plan, 
combined  with  additional  spending 
cuts  that  we  have  offered,  will  result  in 
jobs,  economic  growth,  and  increased 
opportunity  for  all  Americans.  How- 
ever, the  American  people  will  benefit 
only  if  we  pass  the  President's  package 
in  its  entirety,  it  has  been  formulated 
as  a  unified  plan— if  one  part  of  the 
plan  passes  and  the  other  falters,  the 
plan  will  fall. 

We  must  show  the  American  people 
that  gridlock  is  dead  and  that  we  can 
move  from  the  status  quo.  We  must 
pass  this  plan.  Polls  show  that  the 
American  people  overwhelming  support 
the  President  and  understand  that 
every  American  must  pull  their  fair 
share. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  plan  offers  the 
best  shot  we  have  at  creating  jobs  and 
moving  the  economy  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. We  must  stand  together  and  pass 
it  now.  If  we  do  not  succeed,  we  will 
suffer  the  results  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1994  budget  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee helps  lay  the  foundation  for 
long-term    economic    growth    by    re- 


directing our  Nation's  si)endlng  prior- 
ities from  consumption  to  investment, 
reducing  the  Federal  budget  deficit, 
and  rebuilding  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's revenue  base  through  increas- 
ing taxes  on  the  most  affluent  mem- 
bers of  our  society. 

The  resolution  moves  President  Clin- 
ton's bold  new  agenda  forward  and  tar- 
gets the  most  critical  needs  of  the 
American  people.  It  will  help  build  and 
revitalize  America  through  a  series  of 
public  and  private  Investments  in 
health,  education,  infrastructure  im- 
provements, research  and  development, 
and  technology. 

While  it  Includes  modifications  to 
the  President's  proposal,  it  is  an  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  his  overall 
package. 

BASE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  PACKAGE 

It  reduces  the  Federal  deficit  by  $510 
billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

It  meets  the  spending  caps  for  discre- 
tionary spending  contained  in  the  1990 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  for  1994  and 
1995. 

Using  CBO  calculations  it  meets  the 
President's  objective  of  $140  billion  of 
deficit  reduction  in  1997. 

It  limits  discretionary  spending  to 
the  level  enacted  for  1993  in  each  of  the 
next  5  years  and  reconciles  a  5-year 
total  of  $344  billion  in  entitlement  sav- 
ings and  new  revenues. 

It  Increases  funding  for  food  stamps 
by  $7  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

It  assumes  full  funding  of  Head  Start, 
WIC,  child  immunization,  the  Ryan 
White  AIDS  Program,  and  the  Mickey 
Leland  Hunger  Program. 

It  assumes  increased  funding  for  jobs 
programs  and  job  training,  innovative 
education  and  lifelong  learning  pro- 
grams, mass  transit,  highway  construc- 
tion, research  and  development,  de- 
fense conversion  and  a  variety  of  other 
Investment  programs. 

It  assumes  the  President's  tax  pack- 
age which  restores  fairness  to  our  tax 
system  by  placing  the  heaviest  tax  bur- 
den on  the  most  affluent  members  of 
our  society. 

It  contains  funds  for  expansion  of  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  which  re- 
wards low  income  people  for  working. 

.MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  F'ROPOSAL 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  PACKAGE 

It  contains  $3.5  billion  in  additional 
discretionary  spending  cuts  for  1994  to 
get  within  the  budget  caps  required  by 
the  1990  law;  $870  million  of  that  $3.5 
billion  was  In  the  defense  function. 

It  contains  $10.5  billion  in  additional 
discretionary  spending  cuts  for  1995  to 
get  within  the  budget  caps  required  by 
the  1990  law. 

It  caps  Federal  retiree  COLA's  at  $400 
in  1994  and  modifies  them  in  1995.  1996, 
and  1997  to  parallel  the  treatment  of 
Federal  workers  in  the  President's 
budget. 

It  Includes  $63  billion  more  in  spend- 
ing cuts  than  the  President's  proposal. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Herger]. 


Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  people  are  demanding  real 
action  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit,  and  they  have  every  right  to 
expect  us  to  meet  this  challenge. 

In  the  last  election,  the  primary  mes- 
sage from  the  voters  was  a  demand  for 
change  in  the  way  our  Federal  budget 
is  managed.  They  wanted  us  to  move 
away  from  the  $320  billion  and  growing 
Federal  budget  deficits.  They  wanted 
their  Government  to  begin  living  with- 
in its  means. 

This  budget  resolution  before  us 
today  is  the  first  serious  opportunity 
for  the  administration  and  Congress  to 
respond  to  the  voters'  demand. 

What  are  they  getting  from  the 
democrats'  budget  resolution?  Rather 
than  capping  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending,  the  budget  proposal  Increases 
spending  an  additional  $186  billion  over 
the  next  5  years. 

In  addition  to  increasing  spending, 
the  resolution  contains  the  largest  tax 
Increase  in  American  history,  totaling 
$316  billion.  That's  twice  as  large  as 
our  Nation's  previous  highest  tax  in- 
crease. This  would  force  a  typical  fam- 
ily of  four  earning  $34,000  in  after-tax 
income  to  pay  almost  $500  a  year  more 
in  Federal  taxes. 

Throughout  the  budget  drafting  proc- 
ess this  year,  my  Republican  Budget 
Committee  colleagues  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  that  we  can  move 
toward  balancing  our  Federal  budget 
by  eliminating  wasteful  spending  and 
limiting  the  growth  of  Government, 
and  we  can  achieve  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion without  tax  Increases.  We  have  ar- 
gued that  we  can  reduce  the  deficit  by 
at  least  as  much  as  the  President  has 
proposed  without  once  again  sticking 
our  hands  into  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

However,  whenever  we  raised  this 
point,  our  Democratic  colleagues  told 
us  we  should  outline  how  we  could  do 
it,  and  they  told  us  to  be  specific. 

When  members  of  President  Clinton's 
Cabinet  came  before  our  committee, 
they  repeatedly  told  us  that  we  should 
be  specific  about  how  to  achieve  great- 
er deficit  cutting  without  raising 
taxes. 

Some  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  per- 
sonally with  President  Clinton  to  urge 
further  spending  cuts.  He  asked  us 
again  to  present  him  with  specific  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  Republicans  on  the 
Budget  Committee  took  this  challenge 
seriously.  We  came  up  with  an  84-page 
plan  that  contains  160  detailed  propos- 
als to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  $430 
billion  over  5  years.  I  might  add  that 
this  plan  contained  no  new  taxes. 

We  offered  this  plan  In  committee, 
along  with  a  number  of  the  individual 
proposals  as  separate  amendments. 
How  many  of  our  specific  proposals 
were  accepted  by  the  Democrats?  Not  a 
single  one. 


We  now  have  a  choice  to  make  on 
which  direction  our  Federal  budget 
should  be  headed.  The  Republican  al- 
ternative contains  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  reduce  the  deficit 
without  raising  taxes  by  forcing  Gov- 
ernment to  tighten  its  belt. 

The  Democrats'  budget  contains  the 
largest  tax  Increase  in  American  his- 
tory, and  furthermore,  it  fails  to  be 
specific  about  how  it  will  reduce  the 
deficit. 

The  choice  is  yours.  Who  do  you  be- 
lieve should  sacrifice  most,  the  Amer- 
ican people  or  their  bloated,  out-of- 
control  government?  I  urge  support  of 
the  Republican  Budget  Committee's  al- 
ternative. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Ms.  DeLauro]. 

Ms.  DeLAURO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
as  the  House  considers  the  budget  reso- 
lution and  the  President's  economic 
stimulus  package.  I  want  to  emphasize 
to  all  my  colleagues  the  Importance  of 
both  the  long-term  investments  con- 
tained in  the  budget  resolution,  and 
the  economic  stimulus  package. 

I  was  proud  to  serve  when  I  heard  our 
President  lay  out  the  challenge — an  ex- 
traordinary challenge — of  investment 
and  stimulus,  spending  cuts,  tax  in- 
creases with  the  burden  broadly 
shared,  and  for  the  first  time  In  a  long 
time  deficit  reduction.  It  was  a  bold  de- 
parture— and  the  people  in  my  district 
said,  give  him  a  chance. 

It  is  important  that  we  pass  both  of 
these  measures.  We  need  a  balanced 
economic  program.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues, no  matter  how  well  your  indi- 
vidual district  may  be  faring,  to  stick 
together.  Those  of  us  in  the  States  hit 
hardest  by  the  recession  are  willing  to 
say  OK  to  the  cuts  contained  in  the 
budget.  We  know  what  has  to  be  done, 
and  we're  willing  to  do  it. 

But  those  of  you  who  want  to  keep 
cutting,  and  are  talking  about  elimi- 
nating parts  of  the  investment  pro- 
gram, should  know  that  this  talk  is 
deadly.  Don't  drive  that  knife  so  deep 
that  you  hack  off  the  parts  that  give  us 
balance  and  growth. 

I  cannot  go  to  my  district,  ask  people 
to  pay  higher  taxes,  see  their  programs 
cut  and  then  tell  them  that  we  have 
turned  our  back  on  helping  the  econ- 
omy and  creating  jobs.  My  State  has 
lost  almost  200,000  jobs  in  4  years.  It  is 
reeling  from  cuts  in  the  defense  indus- 
try. Tens  of  thousands  of  manufactur- 
ing jobs  are  gone  for  good.  In  Connecti- 
cut, in  California,  and  many  other  re- 
gions of  this  country  the  recession  is 
not  over.  Far  from  it. 

We  need  the  Investment  package.  We 
need  the  jobs.  If  you  think  the  reces- 
sion is  over,  think  again.  Jobless 
claims  were  up  last  month  by  26,000. 
Housing  sales  have  fallen,  factory  or- 
ders are  down  and  consumer  debt  is  up. 
Those  are  not  rosy  figures,  and  they 
are  a  clear  signal    that  it's  way   too 


early  to  abandon  our  Investment 
package. 

To  those  who  want  to  gut  the  invest- 
ment packaige,  I  say,  again,  many  of  us 
have  stuck  with  you  on  the  additional 
cuts  in  the  budget  resolution.  I  ask  you 
to  stand  with  us  on  the  investment 
package.  The  budget  resolution  before 
us  today  has  an  additional  $63  billion 
in  cuts  beyond  the  President's  pro- 
posal, with  a  5-year  discretionary 
spending  freeze.  And  the  Senate  is 
talking  about  similar  additional  cuts.  I 
support  these  goals,  if  that  is  what  it 
takes  to  meet  the  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets and  satisfy  the  estimates  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

But  I  want  everyone  here  in  this 
Chamber  to  remember  that  we  are 
coming  off  of  12  years  in  which  this 
country  has  failed  to  Invest  in  infra- 
structure, in  education,  in  our  cities 
and  in  our  children.  We  have  people 
without  jobs  and  without  hope — and 
this  Investment  package  symbolizes 
both  of  these  things  to  them. 

The  stimulus  package  will  put  500.000 
people  to  work  by  the  end  of  next  year. 
It  will  enable  small  businesses  to  get 
$2.5  billion  in  loans.  It  will  provide  new 
summer  jobs  for  more  than  600,000  dis- 
advantaged youths.  If  we  pass  this  bill, 
350,000  children  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  a  new  Head  Start  Summer  Pro- 
gram, and  $300  million  will  be  provided 
for  childhood  immunization. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  do  you  believe 
we  can  afford  not  to  make  these  invest- 
ments? Can  we  afford  to  continue  ig- 
noring those  who  are  without  jobs, 
without  homes,  without  adequate  edu- 
cation, or  without  access  to  prenatal 
health  care? 

Without  cuts  and  Investment,  this 
plan  will  not  move  forward.  And  more 
gridlock  is  not  something  I  want  to  ex- 
plain to  my  people  any  more  than  I 
want  to  tell  them  I  failed  to  help  them 
get  back  to  work. 

D  1650 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allard]. 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  testify  before 
the  Rules  Committee  to  offer  two 
amendments  to  the  budget  resolution.  I 
hope  they  are  made  in  order. 

The  first  amendment  will  eliminate 
the  Btu  tax  as  outlined  in  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  plan.  The  second 
amendment  will  eliminate  funding  for 
wasteful  projects  which  bypass  estab- 
lished congressional  budget  procedures. 

Although  both  of  these  amendments 
are  likely  to  be  defeated  by  the  com- 
mittee my  vigilance  to  oppose  the 
Democrat  budget  resolution  has  not. 
Every  weekend  when  I  return  home  to 
my  district  I  meet  with  constituents 
who  share  their  heartfelt  concerns  for 
the  Government's  penchant  for  Increas- 
ing taxes  and  spending.  Honestly,  each 
plane  ride  back  to  Washington  I  think 


of  ways  that  I  can  let  their  message  be 
heard;  then  I  land  and  am  immediately 
greeted  and  sadly  reminded  of  the  par- 
tisan ways  of  Congress. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues,  and  most  impor- 
tantly my  constituents,  my  thoughts 
on  the  proposed  budget.  The  budget 
resolution  before  us  today  relies  heav- 
ily on  tax  increases,  partisanship,  and 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 

"Not  only  has  the  plea  for  change  been 
ringing  through  the  air  waves  across 
America  but  it  has  been  welcomed  with 
open  arms  by  all  Americans.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  call  for  change  has  not  per- 
meated the  sacred  Halls  of  Capitol  Hill. 
In  fact,  what  many  Members  are  saying 
is  a  change  from  the  status  quo  Is  in 
reality  a  return  to  way  things  used  to 
be  during  the  Carter  administration. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  few  facts  and 
figures  on  what  the  adoption  of  the 
Democrats  budget  resolution  really 
means  to  America.  It  has  been  claimed 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  that  7  percent  of  the  proposed 
tax  increases  will  be  p>aid  by  people 
with  over  $100,000  of  Income.  It  has  also 
been  said  that  the  tax  Increases  will 
not  affect  anyone  making  less  than 
$30,000.  What  the  Democrats  have  not 
said  is  that  the  measure  of  income  used 
In  making  those  statements  is  not  a 
standard  of  measure. 

While  the  administration  uses  the 
normal  measures,  taxable  Income  and 
adjusted  gross  Income,  for  Imposing 
the  actual  tax  increases,  it  is  using  a 
concept  called  family  economic  Income 
[FEI]  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
burden  distribution  arguments.  FEI  Is 
much  broader  than  the  normal  meas- 
ures of  income  and  will  greatly  exag- 
gerate any  particular  taxpayer's  appar- 
ent Income. 

To  arrive  at  FEI,  the  administration 
essentially  starts  with  taxable  income 
and  adds  the  following:  First,  the  tax- 
payer's standard  deduction  or  Itemized 
deductions — medical  expenses,  mort- 
gage Interest.  States  Income  tax.  prop- 
erty tax.  charitable  tax.  etc.:  second, 
personal  exemptions  for  the  taxpayer, 
spouse  and  dependents:  third,  unre- 
ported and  under  reported  income; 
fourth,  IRA  and  Keogh  deductions: 
fifth,  nontaxable  transfer  payments 
such  as  AFDC  and  Social  Security; 
sixth  employer  provided  fringe  bene- 
fits— health  insurance,  pensions  con- 
tributions, parking,  life  insurance,  et 
cetera;  seventh.  Increase  in  the  value 
of  earnings — ■'inside  build-up"— in  the 
taxpayer's  life  insurance,  pension  fund, 
IRA  and  Keogh;  eighth,  interest  on  tax- 
exempt  bonds;  ninth  imputed  rent  on 
owner-occupied  housing — as  if  the  tax- 
payer received  the  net  fair  rental  value 
of  the  house  he  owns  and  occupies; 
tenth,  capital  gains  that  have  not  yet 
been  realized — because  the  taxpayer 
has  not  yet  sold  the  capital  asset:  elev- 
enth, inflationary  loss  on  amounts  bor- 
rowed by  the  taxpayer— apparently  on 
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the  theory  that  the  real  value  of  the  the  next.  The  inflationary  and  regres-  brings  recovery  to  those  areas  in  the 

fixed   amount   that   a   taxpayer   must  sive  nature  of  the  Btu  tax  could  se-  Nation   that  are  still   mired  by   slow 

repay  declines  as  inflation  occurs — the  verely  limit  the  ability  for  these  fam-  growth.    I    believe    deficit    reduction 

opposite  adjustment  is  made  for  lend-  ily  businesses  to  grow.  without  the  use  of  tax  increases  is  nec- 

ers;    and    twelfth,    all    such    income  Moreover,  the  proposed  energy  tax  is  essary  for  this  to  occur.  Further  in- 

amounts  received  or  deemed  received  highly   regressive   because   its   burden  creasing  the  deficit  and  increasing  the 

by  all  members  of  the  taxpayer's  fam-  would   be   born   disproportionately   by  tax  burden  will  only  impede  the  goal, 

ily.  poorer  families  who  pay  a  larger  frac-  I  believe  that  it's  time  to  remind  the 

According    to    the    administration's  tion  of  their  income   in   energy  con-  American  people  that  Republicans  do 

own  figures.  President  Clinton's  defini-  sumption  than  families  with  higher  in-  have  a  budget  plan,  a  plan  that  will 

tion    of    income    places    11.2    million  comes.  A  Btu  tax  would  also  fall  heav-  bring  down  the  deficit,  promote  eco- 

American  families  in  the  over  SIOO.OOO  ily  on  those  from  the  West  who  must  nomic   growth,   leave   Social   Security 

category — that's  10  percent  of  all  faml-  drive  long  distances  to  work.  untouched — and  do  it  all  without  rais- 

lies,  including  those  who  don't  pay  any  The  Btu  tax  hits  farmers  in  my  dis-  ing  taxes.  The  Republican  members  of 

taxes  at  all.  Interestingly,  the  Census  trict,   as   well   as   farmers  across   the  the  Budget  Committee  have  done  yeo- 

Bureau,  which   uses  a  common  sense  United  States,  particularly  hard  since  man's  work  drafting  a  realistic,  spe- 

measure  of  income,  places  just  4.8  mil-  they  are  dependent  on  energy  intensive  cific,  non-gimmicky  Republican  alter- 

lion  families  in  that  category.  Follow-  farm  machinery.  Indeed,  the  very  same  native  budget  plan, 

ing  is  just  one  example  of  how  this  lu-  rural  areas  are  expected   to  bear  the  I  have  examined  the  plan  very  close- 

dicrous  tax  will  affect  Americans,  spe-  brunt  of  the  energy  tax  and  will  be  hit  ly,  and  it  is  not  only  good  policy,  but  I 

cifically  senior  citizens.  with  more  than  $4.4  billion  in  agrlcul-  fully  support  it  and  it  will  be  good  poli- 

Retired  Couple.  No  Taxable  Income  Sub-  tural  cuts  over  5  years.  tics.  President  Clinton's  plan  claims  to 

JECT   TO    Clinton    Tax    Increase— Hypo-  What  about  the  administration's  ere-  reduce  the  deficit  by  $362  billion  over  5 

THETiCAL  1993  Tax  Year  ative  use  of  semantics.  I  never  knew  years.  The  Republican  Budget  Commit- 

The  Brown  family  is  a  retired  couple.  Dur-  that  paying  for  an  increase  in  taxes  for  tee  alternative  reduces  it  by  $430  bil- 

ingf  1993,  they  received  a  monthly  pension  of  the  use  of  more  spending  on  new  pro-  lion— $68  billion  more  than  the  Clinton 

$1^025  from   Mr,   Browns  former  employer,  ^-ams  while  further  increasing  the  def-  plan. 

J^an  \TTm  l^urTty  Tnefit^  Jw^chls  '^'^  ^^  *  contribution  and  part  of  my  President  Clinton's  plan  raises  taxes 

less  than  average  for  a  retired  worker  and  Patriotic   duty   to   this  country.   Good  by  $320  billion  over  5  years-the  largest 

his  spouse).  They  own  their  home  outright,  heavens,  we  all  know  it  takes  far  more  tax  increase  in  American  history,  twice 

The  home  could  be  rented  for  jl.OOO  per  responsibility  to  save  and  limit  spend-  as  large  as  the  previous  largest  tax  in- 

month.  They  have  no  savings;  their  home  ing  of  money  than  it  does  to  spend  it  crease.   The   Republican   Budget   Com- 

and  Its  furnishings  are  their  sole  assets.  freely.   The   Democrats  plan  calls  for  mittee    alternative    includes    no    new 

The  Browns  have  no  taxable  Income,  as  ji27    billion    of   new    spending    over    4  taxes  of  any  kind, 

shown  below:  years.  Many  of  President  Clinton's  spending 

Adjusted  Gross  Income  (from  pen-  xhe  hard  choices  have  to  be  made,  cuts  are  actually  tax  increases — for  ex- 

o.^'°2'  ■:.i^  :."■:' ■;•■■,■■;. :;:.■;     *^^'^**  the     Democratic     budget     resolution  ample,  raising  taxation  of  Social  Secu- 

Standard  Deduction    includes  addl-                     ,,„„ jirf;„.,i»  „v.^i „    xt   j„ ..      ^        n^       rr^i.      t>        t.,-           t^    j      ^ 

tlonal  standard  deduction  for  el-  ""^^^^  no  difficult  choices.  It  is  com-  rity  benefits.  The  Republican   Budget 

derly)                                                 (7.600)  "lonly  understood  that  the  Democrat  Committee  alternative  are  real   cuts. 

Personal  Elxemptlons (4!700)  proposal  does  not  even  meet  the  Presi-  without  touching  Social  Security. 

dent's  promise  to  half  the  deficit  with-  President    Clinton's    plan    relies    al- 

Taxable  Income  0  in    5    years.    This    proposal    increases  most  entirely  on  defense  cuts.  The  Re- 

However,  under  President  Clinton's  denm-  ^""^l'.     and      increases      Government  publican     Budget     Committee     alter- 
tlon  of    ■Family  Economic  Income."   they  spending.  Sadly,  it  is  done  in  the  name  native    makes   real    cuts   in    domestic 
have  Income  of  $35,100.  calculated  as  follows:  of  deficit  reduction.  It's  a  sham,  a  dis-  spending,     actually     eliminates     out- 
grace  and  it's  politics  at  its  worst.  moded    programs,    and    imposes    long 

Pension  $12,300  '^^^  proposal  increases  taxes  by  $33  overdue  reforms  on  others. 

Social  Security  Benefits  ".!!.!...'.!"....      loisoo  billion  for  fiscal  year  1994.   Including  If  Republicans  are  going  to  be  taken 

Imputed    Rental    Value    of    Home  the  tax  on  Social  Security  and  includ-  seriously,    I    respectfully   submit   that 

($12,000    in    rental    value    minus  ing  the  increase  in  user  fees  it  raises  they  must  stand  behind  a  plan  that  is 

$2,000    In    economic    depreciation  taxes  by  $37  billion   in   its  first  year  a  true  alternative  to  tax-and-spend.  We 

and  maintenance  costs)  10.000  alone.   In  sum,   the   plan  raises  $37  in  can't  compromise   on   taxes.   We   must 

*?nnatrom"  '"                                       2  000  "^^^  f^'"  ^^^'"^  *^  ^"  spending  cuts.  rally  around  a  plan  that  does  all  and 

'  The  new  and  bold  approach  this  plan  more  than  the  President's  plan  claims 

Total  36,100  takes  is  finding  new  ways  to  assess  a  to  do  to  balance  the  budget,  and  does  it 

tax   increase   on   the   American   popu-  without  new  taxes. 

Thus,  under  President  Clintons  analysis,  lation.   Contributions  to  Social   Secu-  The    Republican    Budget   Committee 

"eaniTnTove°"«o'oi^  ""who'  deseAreTo"^  "'^  ^'"^  "°  ^°"«^^''  ^'^"^'^  '"^'^^"^  ^^^^  members  have  crafted  such  a  plan.   I 

taxed.  According  to  the  Clinton  Administra-  |f  ^«    become    a    new    Urget    for    the  urge  your  support  of  the  plan.  In  clos- 

tion's  distribution  uble.  people  in  the  same  Democrats  to  raise  more  revenue  for  ing  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 

Family  Economic  Income  class  as  this  cou-  Government  spending.   Sadly,   middle-  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  today's 

pie  will  bear  7.3%  of  the  proposed  tax  in-  class    families    are    now    classified    as  Washington   Times   in   support   of  the 

creases.  rich.  What's  next?  Republican    Budget    Committee    pro- 

Another  example  of  how  the  adoption  Another  aspect  of  the  Democrat's  posal  cutting  spending  first. 
of  the  Democrat  budget  resolution  P^^"  ^^^^  ^  disagree  with  is  that  it  calls  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
would  impact  my  constituents  The  ^°'"  spending  first,  tax  increases  second,  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
people  of  the  Fourth  District  of' Colo-  *"«*  ^^"^"y  months  down  the  road,  if  at  bama  [Mr.  Browder]. 
rado  are  screaming  "foul"  over  the  *^^-  spending  reductions.  This  proposal  Mr.  BROWDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
very  thought  of  Congress  adopting  the  ^^es  the  approach  that  deficit  reduc-  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
proposed  Btu  tax  My  district  is  pre-  ''^°"  *^^^  occur  only  when  taxes  are  in-  from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  this  time 
dominantly  rural,'  consisting  of  family  creased   and   Government  spending   is  to  me. 

businesses,  and  farms  that  have  been  Permitted  to  grow.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  any  of  us  hire 

passed  down   from  one  generation   to  ^^^  economy  is  once  again  growing  an  investment  counselor  who  told  us  to 

and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  pass  legisla-  hide  our  money  under  a  mattress  until 

tion   that   expands   the   economy   and  we  could  afford  to  pay  all  the  bills?  No, 
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of  course  not,  that  advice  is  nonsense, 
but  that  is  what  opponents  of  this 
budget  are  saying  Americans  should 
do.  They  give  us  cuts,  cuts,  cuts,  with- 
out regard  for  the  capital  building  in- 
centives, infrastructure  repairs,  and 
education  programs  called  for  in  the 
President's  plan.  We  have  to  cut,  but 
we  have  to  clo  more  than  cut.  We  have 
to  make  our  scarce  money  resources 
work  for  us. 

The  Democratic  budget  does  this.  In 
addition  to  its  incentives  for  industry 
to  invest  in  new  products  and  new  peo- 
ple, the  budget  prepares  our  next  gen- 
eration to  take  its  place  in  the  work 
force.  It  funds  Head  Start  to  better 
educate  our  youth  and  keep  them  from 
becoming  the  next  welfare  generation. 
It  creates  apprenticeship  programs  to 
teach  young  people  skills  that  are 
needed  in  business.  It  rebuilds  our  crit- 
ical rail,  highway,  and  air  transpor- 
tation infrastructure  to  ensure  that 
materials  and  goods  can  travel  cheaply 
and  efficiently  from  their  source,  to 
the  manufacturer,  to  the  consumer. 
These  are  steps  that  will  build  our 
economy  and  by  doing  that  reduce  the 
deficit. 

Opponents  of  this  budget  want  to 
take  a  hatchet  to  Federal  spending.  I 
too  would  like  to  take  a  hatchet  to 
some  of  those  bureaucracies.  But  we 
also  need  inducements  to  build  a 
stronger  economy,  like  the  investment 
tax  credit  proposed  by  the  President, 
tax  exempt  mortgage  revenue  bonds  to 
help  young  people  buy  homes,  the  tar- 
geted jobs  tax  credit  for  helping  busi- 
ness train  new  workers,  and  a  capital 
gains  tax  cut  to  give  investors  a  return 
on  the  money  they  risk.  The  alter- 
native plan  assumes  we  will  not  renew 
job  tax  credits,  foregoes  a  targeted  cap- 
ital gains  tax  reduction,  and  does  not 
provide  investment  tax  credits  to  small 
businesses. 

I  am  worried  by  the  continuing  defi- 
cits. Yes,  I  want  to  see  deeper  cuts 
than  have  been  made  in  the  budget  we 
are  considering  today.  Our  Republican 
colleagues  have  made  some  valid  sug- 
gestions that  need  to  be  considered  and 
I  will  support  responsible  cuts  along 
the  lines  of  what  they  have  offered 
when  we  take  up  this  year's  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills.  But  I  sup- 
port the  Democratic  budget,  recogniz- 
ing that  it  sets  ceilings  on  spending 
and  sets  them  wisely. 

But  while  we  are  prioritizing  our 
spending,  moving  away  from  the  con- 
sumption spending  of  the  I980's  and 
into  spending  that  will  produce  divi- 
dends, are  we  neglecting  the  deficit? 
No.  Look  at  the  package.  It  reduces  the 
deficit  by  $510  billion  over  5  years. 

It  cuts  $63  billion  deeper  than  the 
President  requested  and  keeps  discre- 
tionary spending  below  its  current 
level  for  the  next  5  years — a  freeze  in 
the  area  where  Congress  exercises  the 
greatest  control  over  spending.  These 
are  real  cuts,   balanced  against  their 
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economic  consequences  so  that  we  do 
not  unintentionally  increase  the  deficit 
by  destroying  the  ability  of  our  econ- 
omy to  create  new  jobs  and  new  prod- 
ucts. 

I  have  been  getting  cards,  letters  and 
phone  calls  from  people  in  my  district 
saying  "cut  first."  Everybody  under- 
stands that  when  money's  tight,  you 
cut  back.  But  you  don't  just  whack 
away  at  everything.  You  pay  the  rent 
and  make  the  car  pajrments  because 
you  have  to,  and  you  try  to  find  ways 
to  save  that  don't  end  up  costing  you 
more  in  big  repair  bills  or  lost  income. 
You  reinvest  your  money  because  if 
you  just  cut  out  spending  without  con- 
sidering the  consequences,  you're  prob- 
ably going  to  end  up  worse  off  than  you 
are  now.  That  is  the  option  that's  be- 
fore us.  Cut  without  consideration,  cut 
education,  cut  business  investment, 
cut  home  buyers,  cut  working  families, 
cut,  cut,  cut.  Or,  doing  what  we  were 
elected  to  do  by  making  decisions  on  a 
course  for  this  country  that  cuts 
spending  and  renews  prosperity — that 
closes  the  deficit  with  careful  budget- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  responsible  budgeting 
is  more  than  a  process  of  saying  where 
to  cut.  It  is  also  a  process  of  deciding 
where  to  spend.  We  have  made  those 
decisions.  Let's  pass  the  budget  and  get 
to  work  on  making  the  country  better. 

D  1700 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  President  and 
the  Congress  for  so  directly  and  squarely  con- 
fronting the  No.  1  public  policy  problem  facing 
the  Government,  namely,  the  Federal  budget 
deficit.  It  has  sapped  our  strength.  It  has  made 
us,  as  a  nation,  timid  in  our  commitment  to 
solving  the  social  problems  facing  our  youth, 
the  sick,  and  the  poor.  Our  problems  are  too 
great  for  the  faint  hearted.  The  President's 
plan  and  this  budget  resolution  are  the  first 
time  in  12  years  that  we  have  confronted  the 
deficit  issue  headon.  If  we  succeed  here,  we 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  do  great  things, 
as  a  country  and  as  a  Congress. 

To  their  credit.  President  Clinton  and  the 
House  Budget  Committee  twldly  propose  to 
reduce  Government  spending  by  over  S20  bil- 
lion next  year.  And  to  their  credit.  Federal  em- 
ployees are  dedicated  workers  and  patriotic 
citizens  and  understand  their  obligation  to  sac- 
rifice for  the  greater  good. 

But  this  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1994  inflicts  real  pain  on  Federal  employees. 
A  disproportionate  share  of  the  sacrifices 
Americans  are  being  asked  to  make  will  be 
borne  by  Federal  employees. 

In  the  House  Budget  Committee's  budget 
resolution,  Federal  Government  employees 
will  shoulder  S4.1  billion  out  of  a  total  of  $22 
billion  in  spending  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  That  is  a  remarkable  18.3  percent. 
Whereas  the  $22  billion  in  cuts  will  be  spread 
among  the  entire  population,  34. 1    billion  in 


cuts  will  be  felt  directly  by  3  million  Americans 
who  happen  to  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee alone  will  be  responsible  for  achieving 
$3.1  billion  in  savings  in  budget  reconciliation 
this  year.  Only  one  other  committee  has  to  cut 
more. 

Over  the  next  5  fiscal  years,  some  $53.5  bil- 
lion will  be  assumed  by  Federal  employees. 
These  cuts  are  on  top  of  the  higher  energy 
and  income  taxes  that  every  citizen  will  pay. 
These  cuts  are  also  on  top  of  the  cutbacks  in 
administrative  expenses  which  could  poterv 
tially  impair  their  ability  to  perform  their  jobs. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  PAY  REDUCTIONS 

Clearly  the  proposals  that  inflct  the  most 
pain  are  the  pay  proposals.  Both  the  budget 
resolution  and  the  President's  plan  propose  to 
eliminate  the  2.2-percent  adjustment  for  Fed- 
eral employees  scheduled  to  take  effect  in 
January  1994,  and  postpone  until  1995  the  lo- 
cality pay  increases  for  Federal  employees.  In 
calendar  years  1995  through  1998.  national 
pay  increases  would  be  1  percent  less  than 
are  required  under  existing  law.  Under  existing 
law.  the  national  pay  increase  is  based  on  the 
Employment  Cost  Index  [ECl]  minus  0.5  per- 
cent. Thus,  under  the  proposal,  the  pay  ad- 
justment would  t>e  based  on  the  ECl  minus 
1.5  percent  in  calendar  years  1995-98.  Addi- 
tionally, locality  pay  would  k>e  implemented  be- 
ginning in  1995  under  a  revised  system.  Ex- 
actly how  the  locality  p>ay  system  will  be  imple- 
mented in  1995  is  not  specifically  addressed 
in  the  President's  proposal. 

The  estimated  savings  from  this  proposal  for 
civilian  employees  are  $2.9  billion  In  1 994  and 
328.72  billion  over  the  5-year  period  1994-98. 

In  late  1990.  the  Federal  Employees  Pay 
Comparability  Act  [FEPCA]  was  enacted  into 
law.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to  establish  a 
system  that  would  achieve  pay  comparability 
with  the  private  sector  and  to  restore  order 
and  regularity  to  the  pay-setting  process.  Cur- 
rently, the  average  pay  gap  between  public 
and  private  sector  salaries  is  somewhere  be- 
tween 20  and  30  percent.  The  goal  of  locality- 
based  adjustments  is  to  close  any  existing  pay 
gap  for  f^ederal  employees  to  within  95  p)er- 
cent  of  local  private  sector  salahes. 

Taken  together  or  separately,  these  propos- 
als will  frustrate  the  goal  of  achieving  pay 
comparability  and  will  in  fact  widen  that  gap. 
Federal  employees  have  always  been  among 
the  first  to  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the 
Nation's  economic  cnsis.  In  answering  the 
Presidents  call  for  shared  sacrifice,  Federal 
employees  will  no  doubt  support  a  program 
that  equally  distributes  that  burden.  The  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  however, 
has  serious  concerns  that  Federal  employees 
are  now  being  asked  to  bear  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  that  burden.  Again,  not  only  are 
Federal  employees  subject  to  a  pay  freeze 
and  possible  increases  in  health  benefits 
costs,  but  as  taxpayers  they  also  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  President's  profxjsed  tax  in- 
creases which  apply  to  all  Americans. 

FEDERAL  RETIREE  COLA  REDUCTIONS 

The  House  Budget  Committee  included  in 
its  resolution  a  proposal  dramatically  changing 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  Federal  retirees. 
First,  for  retirees  under  the  age  of  62,  it  pro- 
vides that  these  retirees  receive  one-half  of 
the  COLA  adjustment  which  would  otherwise 
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be  due  until  they  reach  the  age  of  62  at  which 
time  they  will  receive  a  full  catchup.  In  addi- 
tion, these  retirees'  COIN'S  will  be  capped  at 
$400  in  1994  only. 

For  retirees  over  the  age  of  62,  it  proposes 
that  the  retirement  COLA  in  1994  be  capped 
at  S400. 

In  addition,  in  fiscal  years  1995  through 
1997  the  COl-A  for  retirees  over  age  62  will 
be  based  on  the  Consumer  Pnce  Index  minus 
1  percent.  In  1998  these  retirees'  COLA'S 
would  be  restored  to  the  full  CPI. 

Saving  S4.043  billion  over  5  years,  this  pro- 
posal represents  a  reneging  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  its  commitment  to  its  retirees. 
Several  years  ago  retirees  chose  to  stay  in  the 
CSRS  rather  than  switch  to  the  newly  estab- 
lished Federal  Employee  Retirement  System 
on  the  basis  of  the  benefits  then  established. 
Changing  them  now  is  unfair  and  represents  a 
breach  of  trust  between  the  Government  and 
Federal  employees  and  retirees. 

FEDERAL  WOHK  FORCE 

The  budget  resolution,  like  the  President's 
plan,  includes  a  reduction  of  100,000  civilian 
positions  by  the  end  of  1995.  The  President's 
plan  proposes  a  decrease  of  41,200  positions 
in  fiscal  year  1994,  including  22,600  positions 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

If  earned  out  properly,  personnel  cutbacks 
of  this  magnitude  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out diminishing  overall  effectiveness  and  jeop>- 
ardizing  important  services.  The  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  discussing  and  planning 
downsizing  for  several  years.  Since  that  time 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
has  monitored  this  process  and  through  both 
oversight  and  legislation  has  attempted  to  pro- 
vkJe  as  much  notice,  training,  and  financial  as- 
sistance as  possible  to  ease  the  burden  on 
Federal  employees  targeted  for  displacement. 
Currently,  the  committee  is  cautiously  pleased 
with  the  Defense  Department's  implementation 
of  the  voluntary  separation  incentive  program 
and  trusts  that  continued  sound  efforts  will 
provide  the  necessary  safety  net. 

LUMP-SUM  BENEFITS 

The  budget  resolution  and  the  President's 
plan  proposes  to  eliminate  the  lump>-sum  re- 
tirement benefit  for  all  employees  retiring  on  or 
after  October  1,  1995.  In  1990,  the  lump-sum 
retirement  option  was  suspended  for  5  years. 
The  estimated  savings  from  this  proposal  are 
$8.61  billion  over  the  penod  1996-98. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  CHILD-SURVIVOR  BENEFITS 

The  budget  resolution,  like  the  President's 
plan,  proposes  to  limit  receipt  of  child-survivor 
t)enefits  under  the  Federal  employee  retire- 
ment programs  to  children  under  age  19,  un- 
less the  beneficiary  is  a  full-time  student  in  a 
primary  or  secondary  school,  in  which  case 
benefits  would  be  paid  until  age  19.  Under 
current  law  benefits  are  paid  untH  age  22  while 
a  full-time  student  and  up  to  age  1 8  otherwise. 
This  proposal  would  not  affect  those  receiving 
benefits  prior  to  October  1,  1994.  The  esti- 
mated savings  from  this  proposal  are  $5  mil- 
lion in  1994  and  $75  million  over  the  period 
1994-98. 

There  are  relatively  few  child  survivors  in 
the  19-22  age  group.  The  annuities  paid  to 
these  individuals  average  less  than  $300  per 
month.  For  many  of  these  individuals,  the  loss 
of  these  benefits  will  mean  the  end  of  their 


dreams  of  a  college  education.  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  hardships  that  may  result 
from  the  implementation  of  this  proposal  and 
my  committee  will  need  to  examine  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  proposal  on  this  very  narrow  class 
of  beneficiaries. 

SURVIVOR  ANNUITY  REDUCTION 

The  President  and  the  budget  resolution 
propose  to  alter  the  method  by  which  survivor 
annuities  are  determined  under  the  Federal 
employee  retirement  systems.  Under  both  re- 
tirement systems — CSRS  and  FERS — retirees 
may  elect  survivor  benefits  in  exchange  for  a 
reduced  annuity.  Generally,  the  survivor  annu- 
ity is  equal  to  55  percent,  CSRS,  or  50  per- 
cent. FERS.  of  the  retiree's  unreduced  annu- 
ity. Under  the  proposal,  the  survivor  annuity 
would  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  retir- 
ee's reduced  annuity. 

The  effect  of  the  proposal,  if  implemented, 
would  be  to  reduce  survivor  annuities  by  ap- 
proximately  10  percent.  The  average  survivor 
annuity  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System  amounts  to  slightly  more  than  $700 
per  month.  In  many  cases  these  survivor  an- 
nuities constitute  the  sole  source  of  income  for 
these  individuals.  To  date,  no  rationale  for  this 
proposal  has  been  provided  to  the  Committee. 
We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  impact  of 
this  proposal  and  intend  to  examine  this  mat- 
ter very  closely. 

MEDICARE  FEE  LIMITS 

The  President  and  the  budget  resolution 
propose  to  change  the  Federal  Employee 
Health  Benefits  Program  [FEHBP]  by  applying 
the  Medicare  Part  B  limiting  charges  to  retir- 
ees 65  years  of  age  and  older  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  Medicare.  This  proposal  would  pro- 
hibit doctors  from  charging  non-Medicare  retir- 
ees, numbering  atx)ut  220,000  more  than  they 
charge  Medicare  patients.  It  is  estimated  to 
save  atxjut  $1 1  million  in  the  first  year  and 
$91  million  over  the  period  1994-98. 

I  believe  that  any  changes  in  the  FEHBP 
short  of  total  reform  of  the  program  will  not 
satisfactorily  address  the  program's  severe 
structural  problems,  especially  as  they  relate 
to  treatment  of  annuitants.  Yet,  this  proposal, 
by  prohibiting  doctors  from  charging  non-Medi- 
care patients  more  than  they  charge  Medicare 
patients,  could  reduce  the  out-of-pocket  costs 
for  non-Medicare  retirees.  However.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  annuitants  may  be  left  unprotected 
from  charges  which  exceed  the  Medicare  fees. 

REDUCTION  OF  REVENUE  FORGONE  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  budget  resolution  proposes  to  reduce 
the  revenue  foregone  appropriation  to  $92  mil- 
lion. This  is  $520  million  below  the  $612  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  Postal  Service  specifi- 
cally for  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  revenue  forgone  appropriation  reim- 
burses the  Postal  Service  for  lost  revenue  due 
to  charging  certain  mailers  less  than  the  full 
postage  rate.  In-county  newspapers,  class- 
room publications,  church  bulletins,  veterans' 
publications,  and  nonprofit  group  fundraising 
solicitations  all  tjenefit  from  this  reduced  post- 
age. If  the  appropriation  is  reduced,  the  Postal 
Service  has  the  authority  to  increase  preferred 
rates  to  compensate  for  the  appropriation  re- 
duction. Thus,  the  mailing  organizations,  not 
the  Postal  Service,  would  pick  up  any  revenue 
forgone  reduction. 

The  effect  of  the  $520  million  reduction  in 
the  revenue  forgone  appropriation  will  fall  in 
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most  cases  on  nonprofit  organizations.  If  the 
proposal  is  adopted,  preferred  rate  mailers, 
such  as  rural  newspapers,  college,  veteran, 
church  classroom,  and  labor  publications,  and 
fund  raising  letters  for  religious  causes,  hos- 
pitals, cancer  societies.  Red  Cross.  Salvation 
Army  and  other  chahtable  groups,  would  face 
postage  rate  increases  of  35  percent  to  40 
percent. 

In  light  of  the  heavy  impact  of  this  proposal 
upon  nonprofit  organizations,  whose  mission  is 
to  assist  the  American  public,  and  the  need  for 
all  Americans  to  sacnfice  in  view  of  the  Na- 
tion's burgeoning  deficit,  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  will  actively  pursue  a 
permanent  legislative  solution  to  the  revenue 
forgone  problem  to  spread  the  impact  of  this 
budgetary  shortfall. 

REQUIRE  PAYMENT  BY  POSTAL  SERVICE  OF 
OUTSTANDING  RETIREMENT  AND  HEALTH  CARE  COSTS 

The  President's  budget  and  this  budget  res- 
olution propose  to  require  the  Postal  Service 
to  pay  over  3  fiscal  years  beginning  in  1995  a 
total  of  $1,041  billion  to  the  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Fund  and  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Fund  for  the  costs  of  Post- 
al annuitants.  In  each  of  fiscal  years  1995, 
1996.  and  1997.  the  Sen/ice  would  make  pay- 
ments of  $347  million. 

This  new  liability  is  similar  to  that  proposed 
by  President  Bush  last  year.  The  new  liability 
consists  of  an  additional  payment  for  annu- 
itants' COLA'S  and  health  benefits  based  upon 
further  calculations  and  the  past  interest  due 
on  that  amount.  As  a  result  of  the  budget 
summit  agreement  for  1990.  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice was  required  to  pay  $2.14  billion  for  COLA 
and  health  benefits  for  annuitants  who  retired 
on  or  after  July  1.  1971.  the  official  dale  of 
postal  reorganization.  This  payment  was  de- 
signed to  fully  satisfy  the  past  liabilities  of  the 
Postal  Service  for  its  annuitants  and  their  sur- 
vivors. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee believes  that  the  1990  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  represented  the  last  step  in 
eliminating  the  hidden  personnel  subsidies  al- 
legedly received  by  the  Postal  Service.  Start- 
ing with  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985.  the  Postal  Service  will  have  paid 
by  fiscal  year  1995  almost  $8  billion  to  reim- 
burse the  Treasury  for  hidden  personnel  sub- 
sidies. The  Postal  Service  has  paid  its  debt. 
The  additional  $1  billion  payment  will  be  re- 
flected as  an  accrued  cost  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  1994.  This  additional  cost  may  hasten  a 
request  for  new,  higher  postage  rates.  The 
committee  will  review  the  basis  for  this  pro- 
posal and  its  relationship  to  tx)th  the  1990 
budget  agreement  and  the  current  budgetary 
problems  facing  the  Nation. 

In  closing,  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
citizen  of  this  country  should  be  fully  aware  of 
the  pain  and  sacrifice  that  Federal  employees 
and  retirees  will  bear  under  this  resolution.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  group  in  this  country 
that  is  being  asked  to  bear  a  greater  reduction 
in  their  standard  of  living.  The  savings  sought 
from  Federal  employees  and  retirees,  borne 
by  them  for  the  greater  good,  will  nonetheless 
be  achieved  at  considerable  and  dispropKir- 
tionate  pain. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  will  continue  to  examine  the  budget 
resolution,  the  Budget  Committee's  report  and 
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the  President's  budget  plan.  According  to  our 
reconciliation  instructions,  the  committee  must 
achieve  savings  of  $3.1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1994  and  $43  billion  over  the  next  5  fiscal 
years.  To  the  extent  we  can,  the  committee 
will  explore  every  possible  alternative  source 
of  savings  available  to  us  within  our  junsdic- 
tion  if  doing  so  will  achieve  a  fairer  and  more 
responsible  result. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  one  of 
my  boyhood  heroes,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
BUNNING],  who  was  the  only  guy  to 
have  two  no-hitters  in  both  leagues  and 
is  now  a  most  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BUNNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  real- 
ize the  skids  are  greased.  I  realize  that 
what  we  say  today  does  not  make 
much  difference.  But  there  are  some 
things  that  still  need  to  be  said. 

First  and  foremost — somebody  has  to 
be  honest  with  the  American  people. 
The  President's  plan  is  not  honest.  It 
promises  deficit  reduction  that  is  not 
there. 

It  promises  economic  growth  which 
is  not  there.  It  promises  budget  cuts 
that  definitely  are  not  there.  It  is  a 
sham. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  you  cannot 
create  prosperity  with  tax  increases. 

I  have  never  seen  a  single  economic 
model  which  comes  close  to  suggesting 
that  you  can  create  private  sector  jobs 
or  private  sector  growth  by  raising 
taxes  $267  billion. 

It  cannot  be  done.  The  only  thing 
that  will  grow  with  tax  increases  like 
that  is  the  Federal  Government.  And  if 
history  is  any  guide,  the  Federal  defi- 
cit will  grow  with  it. 

You  cannot  tax  your  way  to  prosper- 
ity. You  cannot  tax  your  way  to  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

It  is  not  going  to  work. 

Just  yesterday,  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  testified 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

And  he  said  that  this  budget  package 
does  not  reduce  the  deficit  to  satisfac- 
tory levels  and  that  Congress  is  going 
to  have  to  come  back  in  3  or  4  years 
and  pass  another  package  just  as  big  or 
even  twice  as  big— before  fiscal  year 
1998. 

Think  about  that  when  you  vote  for 
these  tax  increases — they  are  just  the 
first  installment  on  a  new  tax-and- 
spend  spiral. 

The  other  point  that  I  want  to  make 
is  that  the  cornerstones  for  the  Presi- 
dents  budget — and  the  Democrat  budg- 
et we  are  considering  here  today— are 
basically  unfair. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Btu  energy  tax 
and  the  tax  on  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. 

The  Btu  energy  tax  is  inflationary.  It 
is  a  tax  on  low-  and  middle-income  tax 
payers.  It  is  a  tax  on  U.S.  business  and 
industry  which  will  reduce  competi- 
tiveness. It  is  a  killer  tax  on  jobs  and 
on  heavy  industry  and  American  farm- 
ers and  American  coal. 


The  Btu  energy  tax  is  just  bad  policy. 

The  other  cornerstone  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal  is  even  worse.  The 
Social  Security  tax  increases  proposed 
by  the  President  and  the  Democrat 
budget  are  grossly  unfair. 

They  clearly  penalize  any  senior  citi- 
zen who  managed  to  scrimp  and  save 
and  put  enough  money  away  for  his  or 
her  retirement  years  to  have  a  modest 
income.  It  is  a  retirement  planning 
penalty. 

And  not  only  does  it  penalize  savings 
and  investment,  it  also  breaks  a  sacred 
promise  to  Social  Security  recipients. 

When  the  tax  on  Social  Security  ben- 
efits was  enacted  in  1983.  the  revenues 
were  directed  to  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  to  ensure  its  future  sol- 
vency. That  was  the  purpose  of  the 
tax—to  keep  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  strong. 

The  administration's  proposal 
doesn't  do  that.  The  President's  pro- 
posal would  divert  the  additional  reve- 
nues to  Medicare.  We  are  talking  about 
an  outright  raid  on  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund. 

The  President's  proposal  to  increase 
taxes  on  Social  Security  benefits  is  an 
outrageous  breach  of  faith  to  Social 
Security. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
today— an  economic  program  that  does 
not  live  up  to  truth  in  labeling  laws. 

A  program  built  on  the  cornerstones 
of  unfairness  and  broken  promises.  A 
program  built  on  the  faulty  belief  that 
you  can  tax  your  way  to  prosperity. 

It  is  a  bad  budget,  it  is  bad  policy, 
and  it  just  will  not  work. 

We  can  and  should  reduce  the  deficit. 
But  for  God's  sake,  let  us  do  it  the  old 
fashioned,  honest  way,  by  cutting 
spending,  which  is  exactly  what  the 
Republican  substitute  does. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  stimulus  package  and  the  budget 
resolution. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  a  new  day.  no 
smoke,  no  mirrors,  no  rosy  scenarios. 
This  is  the  real  thing,  hard  choices, 
real  cuts,  investments  for  economic 
growth  rather  than  consumption,  and 
the  rich  are  being  asked  to  contribute. 

This  resolution,  if  the  economy  per- 
forms as  expected,  will  reduce  the  defi- 
cit by  $510  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
This  is  the  largest  deficit-reduction 
package  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  And,  listen:  This  budget  puts 
the  American  people  first.  It  cuts  for- 
eign aid. 

In  the  stimulus  package,  we  are  tak- 
ing the  first  step  toward  full  funding  of 
Head  Start.  In  the  stimulus  package  we 
are  taking  the  first  step  toward  full 
funding  of  Women.  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren's        programs.         It         provides 


$1,900,000,000  for  this  year's  summer 
youth  program.  That  is  a  total  of 
1.300,000  young  Americans  who  are 
going  to  be  put  to  work  this  summer. 
It  provides  major  increases  for  retrain- 
ing of  displaced  workers,  and  it  pro- 
vides an  expansion  of  the  earned  in- 
come tax  credit. 

For  my  State  of  Montana,  the  stimu- 
lus package  will  provide  $5,800,000  and 
4.000  summer  youth  employment  jobs 
right  away,  just  as  soon  as  school  is 
out.  For  this  summer's  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram, my  State  of  Montana  will  re- 
ceive $1,500,000,  and  that  will  serve  1.000 
young  children.  Montana's  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children's  Program  will  be 
increased  by  $5  million,  and  that  will 
enable  an  additional  8,000  Montana 
women,  infants,  and  children  to  receive 
WIC  services.  These  efforts  mean  im- 
mediate jobs  and  assistance  to  Mon- 
tana. 

The  resolution  provides  for  sigrnifi- 
cant  new  investment  for  physical  infra- 
structure, environmental  protection, 
research  and  development.  Small  busi- 
nesses will  be  helped  by  this  package 
because  of  a  targeted  capital  gains  tax 
cut  and  a  permanent  equipment  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

So  here  we  go,  my  friends.  It  will  be 
uphill.  But  America  is  beginning  to  roll 
again. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  know,  the  Democrats  came 
up  with  a  good  phrase  during  the 
Reagan  administration,  and  they  called 
it  trickle-down  economics.  It  was  a 
good  way  to  divert  attention. 

This  proposal  by  the  President  is  not 
a  trickle-down  proposal.  It  is  a  direct 
siphoning  from  the  pockets  of  the 
American  people,  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

The  question  is:  How  much  should  we 
increase  taxes  to  reduce  deficit  spend- 
ing? 

My  calculations  indicate  that  we  are 
now  increasing  taxes  about  $1.75  for 
every  $1  of  reduction  in  deficit.  At  that 
rate,  if  we  were  to  get  rid  of  the  deficit 
by  increasing  taxes,  we  would  have  to 
more  than  double  our  income  tax  in 
the  United  States. 

You  know,  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  sacrifice.  They  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  to  reduce  the  debt. 

I  think  sometimes  it  is  easy  to  forget 
that  we  have  American  families  out 
there  that  are  in  tough  shape.  They  are 
buying  bulk  foods  to  save  80  cents  a 
week.  They  are  taking  their  kids  out  of 
music  lessons.  They  are  not  able  to 
send  them  to  the  orthodontist  because 
they  do  not  have  the  money. 

D  1710 

So.  to  the  extent  that  we  all  agree 
that  deficit  spending  is  not  a  fair  way 
to  treat  future  generations,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  agree  that  deficit  spend- 
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ing  is  not  good  for  the  economy  and 
jobs,  then  let  us  stop  deficit  spending, 
let  us  be  willing  to  be  brave  enough  to 
put  ourselves  on  the  line  to  support  ac- 
tual reductions  that  the  Kasich  plan 
entails. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Hinchey]. 

Mr.  HINCHEY.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  also  to  sup- 
port the  President's  budget  proposal 
and  particularly  the  investment  pack- 
age that  hais  been  proposed  by  the 
President  and  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  of  this  House.  There 
are  some  people  who  are  saying  that 
this  investment  package  is  too  large 
and  they  want  to  see  it  scaled  back. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
package  is  not  too  large,  in  fact  it  real- 
ly should  be  larger. 

There  is  probably  room  for  invest- 
ment of  twice  the  size  of  the  one  that 
has  been  presented  to  us.  That  is  the 
size  of  a  need  that  exists  out  there  in 
our  communities. 

In  the  community  that  I  represent, 
the  26th  District  in  New  York,  and 
communities  in  all  the  districts  all 
across  this  country,  they  are  suffering 
as  a  result  of  our  failure  to  invest.  We 
have  a  budget  deficit,  that  is  clear. 
This  package  is  going  to  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  that  are  occasioned 
by  that  budget  deficit.  But  we  have 
also  another  very  serious  deficit,  and 
that  is  a  deficit  in  the  investment.  We 
have  failed  to  invest  adequately  in  our 
physical  structures  across  this  coun- 
try, and  we  have  failed  to  invest  in  our 
people  as  well. 

This  budget  and  the  investment 
package  particularly  begins  to  address 
that  specific  deficit  and  does  it,  I 
think,  in  a  very  constructive  way.  We 
have  roads  and  bridges  across  this 
country  that  are  falling  apart.  We  have 
a  communications  system  that  is  not 
adequate  to  our  needs.  If  we  are  going 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  last  dec- 
ade of  this  century  and  on  into  the  21st 
century  with  our  competitors  abroad, 
we  need  to  improve  our  national  infra- 
structure, particularly  our  transpor- 
tation systems,  our  communication 
systems.  We  need  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  failure  of  our  education  sys- 
tem and  invest  there  as  well.  This  in- 
vestment package  addresses  itself  to 
the  needs  of  our  educational  system 
and  to  Head  Start.  People  across  this 
country  are  suffering  as  a  result  of  our 
failure  to  invest  intelligently  and  ade- 
quately over  the  last  10  to  15  years. 
More  than  26  million  people  in  our  Na- 
tion are  now  on  food  stamps.  That  rep- 
resents more  than  10  percent  of  the 
population  who  have  recourse  to  food 
stamps  to  feed  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  Milton  Eisenhower  Institute  just 
last  month  produced  a  study  that  indi- 


cated that  it  would  require  at  least  S30 
billion  per  year  for  the  next  10  years 
just  to  address  the  needs  of  our  cities, 
the  inadequacies  that  exist  in  the  Na- 
tion's cities,  the  infrastructure  in 
those  cities. 

So,  we  need  investment.  We  need  the 
investment  that  is  contained  in  this  in- 
vestment package,  and  we  are,  in  the 
future,  going  to  have  to  increase  that 
investment  beyond  that  which  is  called 
for  here. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  this 
budget  which  we  are  going  to  be  voting 
on  is  constrictive,  contractionary  in 
that  it  increases  taxes  and  cuts  back 
on  spending. 

We  need  to  deal  with  the  investments 
that  will  be  occasioned  by  that  con- 
traction; we  need  to  invest  in  our  fu- 
ture, invest  in  our  people  and  provide 
jobs  which  will  provide  economic  op- 
portunities for  all  the  people  we  rep- 
resent across  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  invest- 
ment package.  I  believe  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  will  support 
it  because  they  too  will  see  the  clear 
need  to  invest  in  our  people  and  invest 
in  our  future. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hoke]. 

Mr.  HOKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  speak 
during  my  few  minutes  really  about 
the  language  that  we  are  hearing  in  the 
debate,  and  the  extreme  debasement  of 
language,  the  Orewellian  use  of  words 
in  a  way  that  I  never  have  been  ex- 
posed to  in  my  own  business  back- 
ground. I  come  not  from  a  legislative 
background  as  I  speak  to  you  today;  I 
come  from  the  same  kind  of  back- 
ground that  many  people  in  America 
find  themselves  today,  and  that  is  in 
business. 

Many  of  them  have  to  meet  a  payroll, 
they  have  to  balance  their  budgets, 
they  know  what  makes  things  tick  day 
in  and  day  out. 

Frankly,  I  find  it  disturbii^  that  we 
continue  to  talk  about  investment.  We 
are  not  talking  about  investment  here; 
we  are  talking  about  Government 
spending.  That  is  what  the  Congress 
does.  It  raises  revenues  through  tax- 
ation and  spends  it  through  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  of  those  funds 
that  have  been  raised.  You  cannot  fool 
the  American  people  by  calling  some- 
thing that  is  simply  spending,  invest- 
ments; you  cannot  call  taxation  a  con- 
tribution and  fool  the  American  people 
into  thinking  that  they  are  contribut- 
ing. This  is  not  their  church,  this  is  not 
their  temple,  this  is  not  their  house, 
their  hospital;  this  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  no  question  about  whether 
or  not  you  have  to  make  that  payment 
to  the  Federal  Government  if  the  tax- 
man  says.  "Pay  it."  It  is  not  a  con- 
tribution. Contributions  are  voluntary. 


It  is  not  an  investment;  investments 
are  made  by  private  institutions  in 
capital  formation  for  the  purpose  of 
economic  development. 

That  is  not  what  is  going  on  here.  So 
let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

I  point  out  that  Leon  Panetta.  when 
he  first  talked  about  this  budget,  said 
that  he  was  going  to  have  S2  of  spend- 
ing cuts  for  every  single  dollar  of  new 
taxes.  In  fact,  what  we  have  got  in  the 
first  year— and  remember,  we  are  only 
voting  on  a  budget  not  for  fiscal  '97  or 
'96  or  '95,  we  are  voting  on  a  budget  for 
fiscal  year  '94.  That  is  what  we  do  here, 
we  vote  one  year  at  a  time.  But  when 
you  look  at  this  budget,  all  of  the  sav- 
ings, all  of  the  deficit  reduction — and  I 
will  get  to  that  in  a  moment — is  in  the 
out  years.  In  the  first  year  we  have  $18 
of  new  taxes  for  every  single  dollar  of 
new  spending  cuts.  It  is  $18  to  $1  in- 
stead of  $2  of  cuts  for  every  dollar  of 
new  taxes.  It  is  36  to  1  the  other  way. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
what  we  used  to  hear  called  baseline 
budget,  which  is  really  a  dark  alchemy 
which  exists  only  within  the  Beltway, 
that  ultimate  Orwellian  use  of  lan- 
guage to  call  something  that  is  in  fact 
a  deficit  expansion  program  of  $916  bil- 
lion—and I  am  using  the  administra- 
tion's numbers— $916  billion  of  deficit 
expansion  is  being  touted  as  $325  bil- 
lion deficit  reduction. 

The  fact  is  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1997.  if  we  use  the  administration's  fig- 
ures, we  will  have  a  national  debt  of 
over  $5  trillion,  about  $5.1  trillion. 

So.  when  you  see  in  the  newspapers 
that  it  says  we  have  got  a  deficit  re- 
duction package  of  $325  billion,  remem- 
ber that  it  is  only  inside  the  Beltway  of 
the  Capital  of  our  country  that  what  is 
in  fact  a  deficit  spending  package  of 
$916  billion  we  can  call  it  a  reduction  of 
$325  billion. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 20  seconds. 

I  would  just  like  to  observe,  in  light 
of  the  gentleman's  remarks,  that  the 
deficit  reduction  in  the  Democratic 
package  is  in  fact  $20  billion  larger 
than  the  Republican  package  which  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  is  defending. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  SABO.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  indicate  for  the 
long-term  trends,  as  to  what  happens 
in  1997,  1998,  as  you  go  into  the  out 
years  it  is  substantially  larger  than 
the  Republican  substitute. 
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Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  join  with  the 
President   to   try    to   address   what   is 
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probably  the  most  severe  economic  re- 
covery from  the  perspective  that  it  has 
produced  the  least  amount  of  jobs,  the 
least  amount  of  new  industrial  manu- 
facturing production  of  any  recovery  in 
recent  history. 

In  my  State  and  all  across  this  Na- 
tion to  California,  while  some  eco- 
nomic indicators  would  leave  you  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  recovery,  when 
you  look  at  what  impacts  the  average 
family,  the  opportunity  to  get  a  job 
that  pays  a  living  wage,  that  enables 
them  to  pay  their  bills  and  buy  their 
health  care,  it  simply  is  not  being  pro- 
duced. 

In  Connecticut  we  have  already  lost 
50,000  jobs.  It  is  estimated  that  we  will 
lose  another  150,000. 

The  good  news  is  that  we  have  a 
President  who  understands  that  we 
need  to  invest.  There  is  no  society  on 
the  face  of  this  planet  that  has  moved 
forward  industrially  in  its  manufactur- 
ing capacity  or  in  improving  the 
wealth  and  standard  of  living  of  its 
people  without  investing  in  basic  infra- 
structure, education  and  the  basic 
needs  of  a  society.  If  we  do  not  invest 
in  our  young  people,  helping  them  to 
get  an  education,  as  the  President 
speaks  of  in  his  national  service  pro- 
posal or  in  the  direct  loan  program 
that  Congressman  Miller  and  I  have 
worked  on,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
the  technicians^and  the  minds  to  build 
a  future  America. 

If  we  do  not  invest  in  rail  and  high- 
ways and  water  transportation  sys- 
tems, we  will  not  be  able  to  move  our 
goods  to  market  and  we  will  not  be 
able  to  compete  even  if  we  can  make 
the  kinds  of  products  that  are  competi- 
tive in  this  world. 

If  you  live  in  the  northeast  and  you 
try  to  get  to  Logan  Airport  in  Boston, 
you  cannot  get  there  because  traffic 
ties  up  for  hours  at  a  time. 

We  need  to  make  sure  that  America 
invests  in  the  kinds  of  technology  and 
education  that  will  make  us  a  competi- 
tive Nation  for  the  future.  We  have  not 
had  that  in  the  past. 

We  have  a  President  who  is  ready  to 
join  with  the  Congress  and  invest  in 
the  future  of  this  country. 

We  have  known  for  almost  6  years 
now  that  with  the  end  of  the  Soviet 
Union  there  would  be  a  downturn  in  de- 
fense spending  and  defense  needs.  We 
had  the  ironic  situation  several  years 
ago  of  President  Bush  supporting  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  diversification  funds 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  opposing  $200 
billion  in  diversification  funds  for  this 
country. 

The  good  news  is  again  that  we  have 
a  President  who  is  committed  to  help- 
ing defense  workers,  those  who  have 
provided  the  bulk  of  the  technology 
and  industry  that  made  this  Nation 
strong  and  protected,  with  opportuni- 
ties to  get  good  commercial  jobs,  to 
make  products  that  have  viable  oppor- 
tunities in  exports.  Increasing  exports 
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will  strengthen  this  country.  It  in- 
creases the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  and 
with  this  President  and  this  invest- 
ment package  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  a  recovery  that  produces  jobs 
and  brings  the  deficit  down. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Let  me  just  be  perfectly  clear.  I  do 
not  know  where  they  are  coming  up 
with  these  numbers  that  their  deficits 
are  somehow  over  5  years  $20  billion 
less  than  ours.  That  is  just  simply  not 
true,  right  along  with  the  claims  that 
they  are  one  for  one  in  spending,  or 
whatever  these  other  silly  numbers 
are,  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  have  bigger  deficit  reduction 
over  5  years  than  the  Clinton  plan 
does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Franks]. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  an  old  adage  we  all 
learned  as  children:  "Experience  is  the 
best  teacher." 

I  am  here  today  to  speak  from  experi- 
ence. 

Just  3  years  ago,  my  home  State  of 
New  Jersey  embarked  down  the  same 
road  this  Democrat  budget  resolution 
would  take  our  Nation. 

The  New  Jersey  tax  hikes,  which 
were  the  largest  in  our  State's  history, 
were  driven  by  the  same  belief  em- 
bodied in  this  budget  resolution  that 
tax  increases  would  lead  to  fiscal  sta- 
bility and  economic  growth.  And  it. 
too.  was  promoted  as  an  investment  in 
the  future.  The  sacrifices  we  made 
today,  we  were  told,  would  pay  off  in  a 
brighter  future  tomorrow. 

But  let  me  tell  you  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
New  Jersey  a  brighter  economic  tomor- 
row appears  to  be  a  long,  long  way 
away. 

Three  years  later.  New  Jersey  has  yet 
to  recover  from  a  series  of  disastrous 
tax  hikes  and  misguided  spending  in- 
creases. The  budget  deficits  never  dis- 
appeared, they  only  became  larger.  Our 
State's  prized  AAA  credit  rating  was 
lost.  Business  failures  reached  a  record 
high.  And  New  Jersey  continues  to 
have  one  of  the  highest  unemployment 
rates  of  any  industrialized  State  in  the 
Nation. 

Today,  while  other  States  are  seeing 
signs  of  economic  growth.  New  Jersey's 
economy  remains  deeply  troubled.  New 
job  creation  is  at  a  virtual  standstill 
and  businesses  continue  to  issue  lay  off 
notices  to  workers. 

New  Jersey  made  a  huge  mistake  by 
enacting  recordbreaking  tax  hikes  in 
the  name  of  economic  recovery.  This 
House  needs  to  learn  from  that  mis- 
take— not  repeat  it. 

This  budget  resolution  with  its  mas- 
sive tax  increases  will  at  best  forestall 
our  economic  recovery,  and  at  worst, 
will  send  our  fragile  economy  into  a 
tailspin.  And  you  do  not  have  to  be  an 
economist  to  understand  why. 


Raising  costs  for  American  busi- 
nesses through  $250  billion  in  higher 
taxes  will  force  businesses  to  cut  back 
on  production  and  shelve  plans  to  ex- 
pand and  create  new  job  opportunities 
for  American  workers.  It  will  make 
American  business  less  competitive  in 
the  ever-expanding  global  marketplace. 

Taking  more  money  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  American  families  will  leave  con- 
sumers with  less  money  to  spend  on 
goods  and  services. 

Higher  taxes  do  not  promote  growth, 
they  stifle  it. 

As  I  traveled  around  my  congres- 
sional district  the  past  few  weeks 
meeting  with  constituents,  I  heard  the 
same  comments  over  and  over  again. 
We  like  President  Clinton  as  a  person. 
We  wish  him  well.  We  want  him  to  suc- 
ceed, to  build  a  stronger  and  more  se- 
cure nation. 

But  at  the  same  time,  these  people 
told  me  of  the  personal  sacrifices  they 
have  been  forced  to  make  in  recent 
years,  just  to  make  ends  meet.  They 
believe  it  is  unfair  that  they  be  asked 
to  make  more  sacrifices,  when  their 
Government  seems  unwilling  or  unable 
to  reduce  its  nonessential  spending. 

This  Democrat  budget  resolution  fol- 
lows the  tired  old  tradition  of  bigger 
and  more  expensive  Government.  It 
calls  on  the  American  people  to  pay  $3 
in  higher  taxes  for  every  $1  in  spending 
cuts.  It  just  does  not  add  up  to  the 
good-faith,  bona-fide  effort  to  cut 
waste  and  inefficiency  out  of  govern- 
ment that  our  constituents  deserve. 

We  should  not  ask  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  to  continue  digging  deeper 
into  their  pockets  to  subsidize  a  Fed- 
eral Government  whose  spending  is  out 
of  control. 

As  minority  members  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  we  were  given  a 
challenge.  Stop  talking  about  cutting 
spending  and  show  us  how  it  can  be 
done.  And  we  did  that.  Under  the  re- 
markable leadership  of  John  Kasich, 
we  took  a  scalpel  to  the  Federal 
budget. 

We  found  a  way  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit  by  $429  billion  over  5  years  with- 
out tax  increases.  We  made  this  signifi- 
cant dent  in  the  deficit  without  hinder- 
ing economic  growth  and  without  bur- 
dening American  families  with  higher 
taxes. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  reality. 
Our  Nation  is  in  serious  trouble,  not 
because  families  and  businesses  pay  too 
little  in  taxes,  but  because  the  Federal 
Government  spends  too  much  money. 

The  Democrats'  budget  resolution 
will  continue  business  as  usual  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  by  failing  to  offer  a  cure  for 
the  real  problem  that  is  dragging  down 
the  Nation,  runaway  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "no"  on  the  Democrats'  budget 
resolution  and  "yes"  on  the  Republican 
substitute. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Ms.  Cantwell]. 
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Ms.  CANTWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  put  aside  par- 
tisan politics  and  personal  agendas, 
and  to  heed  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  Last  November,  voters  sent  an 
unmistakable  message  to  President 
Clinton  and  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress: "It's  time  for  real  change.  " 

President  Clinton  has  responded  to 
that  message  with  a  budget  proposal 
that  delivers  the  change  this  country 
so  desperately  needs:  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion; real  cuts  in  government  spending: 
and  real  investment  in  America's  fu- 
ture. 

The  President  deserves  our  support. 
He  deserves  the  chance  to  put  his  plan 
into  action. 

For  too  long,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  promised  hope  but  delivered 
only  heartache,  promised  a  shortcut  to 
prosperity  but  delivered  only  a  detour 
to  despair. 

The  House  budget  resolution  will  re- 
duce the  Federal  deficit  by  $510  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  That  is  a  real, 
bottomline  result.  That  is  real  change. 

We  have  a  clear  choice  before  us  now. 
We  can  go  back  to  the  1980's.  back  to 
the  era  of  legislative  smoke  and  mir- 
rors and  runaway  deficits.  Or  we  can 
follow  President  Clinton's  plan  and 
move  forward  into  a  new  era  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

It  is  time  for  real  change. 

The  American  people  want  results, 
not  rhetoric.  They  have  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  make  sacrifices. 
They  want  representatives  who  are 
willing  to  stand  firm  and  make  tough 
decisions. 

It  is  time  to  reduce  the  deficit  and 
put  this  country  back  on  its  feet  again. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  put  aside 
personal  and  political  differences  and 
approve  President  Clinton's  budget 
proposal. 

It  is  time  for  real  change. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  FINGERHUT]. 

Mr.  FINGERHUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  was  not  intending  to  be  part  of  this 
debate  today,  but  as  I  was  sitting  in 
my  office  I  could  not  help  but  come 
down  and  ask  for  some  time  to  share 
just  two  thoughts. 

The  first  is  that  I  regret  how  much  of 
this  debate  has  centered  on  the  motiva- 
tions of  those  people  who  have  brought 
this  plan  forward  today.  I  have  taken  a 
back  seat  to  no  one  in  being  critical  of 
this  body  when  we  have  failed  to  live 
up  to  the  expectations  that  the  public 
places  in  us;  but  I  have  had  only  occa- 
sion to  be  proud  of  the  President  and 
the  leaders  of  this  body  who  have 
brought  forward  a  budget  package  that 
is  open  and  honest  with  the  American 
people  and  that  if  everybody  in  this 
country  could  have  participated  in  the 
deliberations  they  would  have  seen  the 
care  and  concern  that  was  placed  in  us. 
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The  second  point  that  I  came  here  to 
make  today  is  this: 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
siCH].  whom  I  am  proud  to  serve  with, 
has  helped  us  lay  the  choices  before  the 
American  people,  and  those  choices  are 
really  very  plain.  We  can  continue  to 
protect  those  who  have  been  protected 
over  the  last  12  years;  we  cannot  ask 
them  to  sacrifice  or  to  contribute  to 
the  future  of  our  country.  Or  we  can 
say  that  we  are  all  one  country  and 
that  we  are  all  in  this  together. 

We  cannot  think  of  ourselves  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  our  districts  today.  We 
must  think  of  ourselves  as  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  I  believe  that  the  budget  package 
that  the  President  and  our  leaders  have 
put  before  us  does  exactly  that. 

There  are  people  in  this  country  who 
are  in  need  of  our  help  today.  There  are 
people  who  are  out  of  work  today.  And, 
yes,  there  is  a  government  fiscal  crisis 
that  must  be  solved  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  deal  with 
all  of  these  issues  at  one  time,  and  I 
am  proud  to  support  a  budget  package 
that  takes  its  cue  from  the  entire 
American  people. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  Harman]. 

Ms.  HARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bold  budget  resolu- 
tion and  the  stimulus  package. 

This  Nation  and  this  Congress  are  fi- 
nally confronting  the  hard  choices  that 
we  have  put  off  far  too  long.  We  have  a 
budget  deficit  that  is  out  of  control,  an 
economy  that  is  not  building  the  high- 
skill,  high-wage  jobs  that  we  value,  and 
a  mandate  from  the  people  to  act.  Fail- 
ure to  act  will  have  dire  consequences 
for  us  and  our  children,  and  it  will  con- 
stitute an  abdication  of  the  leadership 
we  were  elected  to  provide. 

I  believe  the  combination  of  the 
budget  resolution  and  the  stimulus 
package  best  fulfills  our  dual  obliga- 
tion to  cut  the  deficit  substantially 
and  create  good  jobs.  Balance  is  the 
key,  and  while  I  respect  the  credible 
bills  my  Republican  colleagues  have 
put  forward,  we  need  the  job  creation 
tools  provided  in  the  President's  plan. 

This  legislation  does  two  vital 
things; 

It  provides  real  deficit  reduction  and 
spending  cuts  before  any  revenue  in- 
creases. Many  feared  that  the  Congress 
would  not  find  the  courage  to  make  the 
spending  reductions  that  President 
Clinton  proposed.  This  is  a  proud  day 
for  the  Congress  because  not  only  do 
we  meet  the  President's  goals,  we  ex- 
ceed them  by  $63  billion. 

And.  we  provide  real  job  creation. 
This  is  not  a  plan  to  create  make-work 
Government  jobs.  It  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  stimulate  the  private  sector 
to  provide  the  manufacturing  and  high- 
technology  jobs  our  future  prosperity 
depends  upon.   Private-sector  job  cre- 
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ation  is  integral  to  economic  recovery, 
and  it  is  totally  absent  from  the  Re- 
publican proposals. 

While  this  budget  resolution  is  not 
perfect.  I  doubt  that  a  perfect  plan  ex- 
ists. I  support  this  plan  because  it  best 
addresses  the  concerns  I  heard  from  my 
constituents,  and  because  it  fairly  bal- 
ances the  benefits  and  the  burdens  for 
all  of  us. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that,  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  legislative  process,  we  will 
create  a  trust  fund  so  that  revenues 
from  this  plan  are  used  solely  for  defi- 
cit reduction  and  not  for  new  spending. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  some  com- 
ments from  my  constituents  who  met 
with  me  in  a  number  of  public  forums. 
You  can  see  that  budget  issues  are  no 
longer  arcane,  inside-the-beltway  top- 
ics. People  in  California's  36th  Congres- 
sional District  have  volunteered  some 
excellent  ideas,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
share  with  you  some  of  their  insights. 

Many  of  my  constituents  were  very 
supportive  of  the  President's  program: 

Evelyn  Milkonian  of  Hawthorne  said: 

■People  will  have  to  give  Clinton  a  chance 
to  work  out  his  plan.  The  last  twelve  years 
have  been  hell!" 

Carol  Smetana  of  Torrance  said; 

■I  don't  mind  the  increase  In  taxes  if 
spending  cuts  are  nnade. 

■Overall.  I  think  President  Clinton  is  try- 
ing hard— I  also  think  he  should  have  a  line 
item  veto  so  good  bills  don't  get  stuck  or 
canceled  by  bad  add-ons." 

Tyler  Thayer  of  Torrance  said: 

•He  is  the  first  President  I'm  excited 
about.  I'm  thirty-seven.  Please  stick  to  the 
long-range  goals — we  are  in  deep  trouble  if 
we  continue  to  look  no  further  than  our 
noses." 

Peter  and  Katherine  Stabler  of  Manhattan 
Beach  said: 

"Don't  let  the  package  be  picked  apart! 
Needs  to  stay  intact  to  have  any  chance  of 
passing  soon.  Cutting  the  deficit  is  abso- 
lutely the  best  thing  we  could  do  for  the 
economy  and  is  essential  to  avoid  fiscal  ca- 
tastrophe this  decade." 

Ruth  McGrew  of  Palos  Verdes  Estates  said: 

••You  were  elected  on  a  pro-change  plat- 
form. Now  is  the  time  to  be  a  leader.  Don't 
try  to  follow  the  polls.  Many  people  will  find 
fault  with  heaven  so  you  can't  try  to  please 
them.  Just  do  what  you've  pledged  to  do  and 
vote  for  new  ideas  and  to  give  Bill  Clinton  a 
chance." 

Many  constituents  had  some  specific 
programs  that  they  thought  should  be 
cut,  including  some  of  the  big  ticket 
science  programs: 

Jon  Hokanson  of  Palos  Verdes  Estates 
said: 

•"The  Space  Station  is  now  a  luxury,  we 
can't  afford  it.  I  favor  stopping  all  funding 
on  it  until  we  have  two  consecutive  years  of 
the  balanced  budget.  The  supercollider  is 
also  in  the  same  category  and  should  be  cut. 
Unless  the  national  laboratories  can  redefine 
their  roles  to  be  committed  in  a  meaningful 
way.  to  increasing  economic  competitive- 
ness, their  budgets  should  be  drastically  re- 
duced. I  favor  increased  funding  to  catch  tax 
fraud.  I  favor  increased  taxation  of  foreign 
companies'  business  activities  in  the  U.S. 
Also,  strict  term  limits  for  all  federal  elect- 
ed officials — similar  to  California's  term  lim- 
its." 
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Mary  Hakanson  of  Palos  Verdes  Estates 
said: 

•'Cancel  Supercollider.  Stop  tobacco  sub- 
sidies. Enforce  repayment  of  student  loans. 
Enforce  child  support  payments  nationally. 
Cut  all  congressional  perks — lobster  dinners 
for  $4.25.  cheap  haircuts,  drugs,  limousines, 
and  travel.  I  support  term  limits  and  would 
like  to  see  all  honoraria  ended.  Also,  lobby- 
ists should  be  registered;  names  and  amounts 
of  payments  to  representatives  should  be 
published  monthly." 

Gordon  and  Marjorie  Hoffman  of  Torrance 
said: 

"If  we  have  a  space  station,  or  if  we  find 
out  we  can  raise  strawberries  on  Pluto  or 
Mars  or  Saturn,  they  will  be  spoiled  by  the 
time  they  got  them  back  here  anyway." 

Gundrun  Kimmel  of  Torrance  said: 

"A  value-added  tax  would  be  more  equi- 
table than  energy  taxes.  Specifically  on  non- 
food, non-drink  items.  You  need  energy  to 
live,  so  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  punishing  tax. 
Cut  supercollider  completely.  Space  Station 
program  needs  to  be  reduced  *  *  *  do  we  need 
space  station?" 

Dr.  Patricia  Fishburne  of  Manhattan 
Beach  said: 

•■I  would  like  to  cut:  Farm  subsidies,  esp. 
for  tobacco.  Water  subsidies:  it  is  ridiculous 
to  support  the  growing  of  water  intensive 
crops  such  as  monsoon  rice  and  cotton.  Cut 
the  high  energy  acceleration  in  Texas,  re- 
duce Space  Station  even  more.  Reduce  Med- 
icaid." 

Susan  Miraula  of  Torrance  said: 

••Why  not  buy  out  the  elevator  operators 
and  the  parking  attendants  that  are  unnec- 
essary in  the  House  parking  lot  like  a  busi- 
ness does  to  labor  costs?  It's  a  small  savings, 
but  it  is  one  of  a  multitude  of  savings  that 
can  add  up." 

Jacqueline  Marks  of  Hermosa  Beach  said: 

"It  is  always  difficult  to  •bite'  the  bullet 
but  pork  has  got  to  go.  More  money  should 
go  directly  to  programs  and  less  to  nose 
picking  studies.' " 

Many  of  my  constituents  thought 
that  Government  had  to  be  more  cre- 
ative in  the  way  that  we  solve  our 
problems: 

Margueritte  Rompage  of  Redondo  Beach 
said: 

•Some  of  the  hardships  in  California  could 
be  eased  by  immediate  vigorous  attention  to 
the  conversion  of  skills  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry to  peacetime  uses." 

Jane  Freidkin  of  El  Segundo  said: 

'•Change  the  way  agencies  receiving  tax- 
payer's dollars  are  funded  each  year,  i.e.,  in 
1974  a  local  state  funded  child  care  center 
had  to  spend  S7000  before  the  end  of  the  year 
in  order  to  be  refunded  the  following  year. 
So.  the  Center  bussed  their  pre-schoolers  and 
elementary  students  to  Sea  World  and 
Disneyland.  That  same  year  I  had  worked  all 
year  12-13  hours  per  day.  5  days  a  week  and 
my  net  profit  for  working  all  year  was  $7000. 
The  director  told  me  if  the  money  wasn't 
spent,  they  would  not  be  refunded!  This,  un- 
fortunately, is  a  ridiculous  fact  of  life  that 
must  be  changed." 

Dallas  Yost  of  Hermosa  Beach  said: 

"Give  interest  deduction  on  America  made 
car.  Tax  Wall  Street  shares  .02%  sold  or 
bought." 

Faith  Flicker  of  Rancho  Palace  Verdes 
said: 

"Make  S&L  criminals  pay  or  do  public 
service  to  contribute  to  disgraceful  raping  of 
taxpayers.  Have  people  like  Milken  advise 
govt,  on  economic  matters  to  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution.  He  certainly  was  respon- 
sible for  a  downfall  of  our  economy!" 
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Pat  Wallen  of  Redondo  Beach  said: 

"We  need  legislation  to  limit  damage 
awards  for  injury  and  medical  claims." 

Ken  and  Carol  Hamamura  of  Torrance  said: 

"We  earn  too  much  to  qualify  for  decent  fi- 
nancial aid  for  our  college  bound  child,  but 
not  enough  to  provide  our  child  with  a  pri- 
vate college  education.  She  would  like  to  at- 
tend a  good  private  university,  such  as  one 
of  the  Claremont  Colleges.  Stanford,  etc.. 
but  we'll  have  to  tell  her  we  can't  afford  it." 

Joseph  DiMonoa  of  Hermosa  Beach  said: 

••Create  a  6  year  undergraduate  medical  de- 
gree program  for  family  doctors— more  MDs. 
more  competition— less  costs." 

Paul  Eric  Gold,  Esq.  of  Redondo  Beach 
said: 

••VAT  on  a  national  level — a  less  regressive 
tax— should  institute  when  economy  re- 
bounds in  two  years." 

Barbara  Bryant  of  Manhattan  Beach  said: 

•'There  are  many  Americans  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad  who  have  vast  experience  in  the 
cultures  and  economic  systems  in  place  in 
other  countries.  I  suggest  that  these  'ex- 
perts' and  other  Americans  who  have  this 
level  of  experience  also  be  tapped  for  input 
in  our  trade  and  foreign  policy.  As  an  exam- 
ple. I'm  employed  by  the  Hong  Kong  govt, 
and  have  worked  with  Asian  companies  and 
countries  for  over  20  years." 

Howard  Barnett  of  Hermosa  Beach  said: 

•'A  police  officer  probably  cost  $40,000  sal- 
ary and  $20,000  benefits  &  $15K  equipment, 
facility  and  overhead  (these  are  my  guesses) 
but  does  maybe  a  1%  reduction  in  any  given 
time  f)eriod  to  juvenile  crime.  An  after 
school  program  of  any  kind  would  probably 
not  cost  as  much  as  one  officer  or  special 
services  juvenile  detective — but  probably 
still  reduce  juvenile  and  adult  crime  between 
2%  and  95%  (depending  upon  the  population 
of  kids  being  helped)." 

Richard  and  Carol  Nash  of  Manhattan 
Beach  said: 

"What  about  a  flat  tax  on  income  with  a 
rate  that  would  be  favorable  to  all — with 
limited  deductions  and  exemptions?" 

.\rlene  Specter  of  Palos  Verdes  Estates 
said: 

"Using  U.S.  military  as  a  vehicle,  recruit 
inner  city  youth  to  enlist  for  4  yrs.  training 
in  discipline,  literacy,  building  trades  and 
other  careers.  Convert  closed  military  bases 
into  towns,  build  homes  and  businesses. 
Those  who  build  town  to  receive  downpay- 
ment  on  homes  there  when  enlistments  over 
plus  permanent  employment  in  new  career- 
other  cadre  to  be  recruited  from  senior  citi- 
zens, retired  teachers,  others.  As  towns  grow, 
transportation  companies  would  need  to  ex- 
pand into  these  new  markets,  new  services 
would  be  needed;  markets,  dry-cleaners,  de- 
partment stores,  etc.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  inner  city  youth  respond  very 
well  to  strict  military  discipline— if  this 
were  combined  to  break  the  welfare  chain  we 
could  alleviate  much  of  the  inner  city's  prob- 
lems, create  a  new  infrastructure  and  give 
poor  people  a  real  stake  in  their  own  commu- 
nity." 

Edward  McFarlane  of  Manhattan  Beach 
said: 

"I  suggest  income  tax  indexing  where  the 
rates  which  define  wealthy  are  set  propor- 
tionally to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  area  of 
the  country,  i.e.  perhaps  36%  rate  in  Arkan- 
sas could  kick  in  at  $100,000  income  and  here 
in  South  Bay  at  $300,000  income." 
Timothy  Woodward  of  Redondo  said: 

'If  we  are  to  be  taxed,  use  a  national  pay 
index  to  equalize  pay  scales.  $100,000  made  in 
Little  Rock  is  a  very  large  figure  compared 
to  the  same  amount  made  in  L.A.  Nor  is  a 


$300,000  house  anywhere  close  to  equal  in  size 
or  quality  in  the  geographic  location.  Many 
major  companies  who  have  employees  in 
multiple  states  have  sampler  of  National 
Pay  Index  to  help  with  salary  control  and  to 
allow  for  adjustment  when  transfers  are  re- 
quested. These  same  indexes  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  gross  income  to  adjust  incomes 
to  take  into  account  the  cost  of  living  for 
the  different  geographic  and  metropolitan 
areas." 

William  Woodall  of  Manhattan  Beach  said: 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  tax  increase  until 
Congress  gives  the  President  the  line  item 
veto.  Congress  must  have  controls  put  on  it 
or  it  will  spend  as  usual." 

Hugo  Francis  of  Los  Angeles  said: 

"Work  with  Common  Cause  to  remove  the 
high  impact  of  money  and  politics  *  *  *  such 
as  PACs  and  methods  of  raising  money.  Sup- 
port meaningful  campaign  finance  reform." 

Some  of  my  constituents  had  some 
concerns  about  the  President's  plan; 

Marion  Golding  of  Los  Angeles  said: 

••President  Clinton  asks  all  of  us  to  sac- 
rifice for  our  country.  My  husband  and  I 
were  raised  during  the  Depression.  I  was 
raised  by  a  single  parent.  My  husband  served 
during  WWII,  we  saved  for  a  downpayment 
on  a  home,  bought  articles  only  when  we 
could  pay  for  them  on  a  30  day  charge. 
Raised  two  children,  with  only  one  bread 
winner.  Don't  you  think  that  this  is  sac- 
rifice? Does  President  Clinton  know  what  it 
is  to  sacrifice?" 

James  and  Denise  Grant  of  Manhattan 
Beach  said: 

••Every  tax  raise  in  our  nation's  history 
has  generated  $1.69  in  government  spending 
and  caused  a  recession.  The  federal  govern- 
ment gets  enough  money  now,  it's  up  to  you 
to  use  it  efficiently.  A  line  item  veto  would 
help!  " 

Richard  Gossett  of  Palace  Verdes  Estate 
said: 

•If  this  is  just  the  first  shot  out  of  the  box. 
more  over  *  •  *  programs  and  nice  taxes 
with  everyone's  favorite  phrase  'smoke  and 
mirrors'  to  justify  them.  I  will  work  my  butt 
off  to  see  that  Bill  has  as  many  terms  as 
George  did— and  I'm  a  Democrat. 

Catherine  Strauss  of  Manhattan  Beach 
said: 

•My  husband  is  a  small  business  owner.  He 
is  CPA  and  staffs  1  employee  besides  himself. 
Clinton's  plan  only  hurts  him  further  as  it 
reduces  the  amount  of  business  expenses  he 
can  deduct.  He  pays  his  secretary  well  and 
provides  insurance  for  her.  He  is  loosing  cli- 
ents left  and  right  due  to  bankruptcies,  peo- 
ple closing  business,  or  moving  out  of  state. 
His  business  costs  keeps  increasing.  Don't 
you  think  Clinton's  plan  should  help  people 
like  him?  I  know  other  attorneys  and  CPAs 
with  similar  practices  who  are  also  suffering. 
Who  is  addressing  this  problem?  All  of  a  sud- 
den. $30,000  a  year  is  considered  low  income. 
Why  do  we  pay  our  teachers  a  low  income 
salary?  Let's  teach  civics  in  school.  My  defi- 
nition of  civics  is  'being  responsible,  having 
values,  etc.' " 

Victoria  Woodward  of  Redondo  Beach  said: 

"People  that  make  over  $200,000  and  below 
are  not  rich.  These  are  people  that  have 
worked  hard  to  get  to  this  point.  They  have 
paid  their  fair  share  all  along.  Asking  them 
to  pay  more  because  they  succeeded  in  the 
American  Dream  is  wrong." 

Nicky  Wislocky  of  El  Segundo  said: 

"Energy  tax  is  unfair  burden  on  seniors  on 
fixed  income.  Tax  will  be  added  to  food  costs 
by  farmers,  truckers,  grocers,  and  will  cause 
inflation.  Seniors  require  more  heat  and  will 
pay  more.  Resulting  inflation  will  steal  our 
savings." 
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Bill  Weintraub  of  Manhattan  Beach  said: 

•Additional  taxes  will  reduce  private 
spending  and  ultimately  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  good  jobs.  I  fail  to  see  how  govt, 
collection  of  additional  revenue  can  better 
stimulate  the  economy  than  private  spend- 
ing." 

And  finally. 

J.  Nadeau  of  Hawthorne  said: 

••Thanks  for  being  interested  in  what  the 
'common  ma^'  has  to  say.  " 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
an  old  Maine  story  about  a  fellow  who 
lived  near  a  fork  in  the  road  just  as 
you  enter  Maine  across  the  bridge  from 
New  Hampshire.  The  fork  is  where 
Route  1  and  Interstate  95  separate. 
Well,  there  is  a  sign  at  that  fork,  that 
reads  Portland  left,  and  Portland  right. 
It  confused  tourists.  One  stopped  and 
asked  the  man  standing  on  the  corner: 
"Does  it  matter  which  road  I  take  to 
Portland?"  Well,  the  man  looked  at 
him  and  replied  "not  to  me  it  don't." 

I  tell  you  that  story  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  is  the  same  view  as  the  one 
expressed  by  President  Clinton  in  his 
budget  and  by  the  resolution  reported 
out  by  the  Budget  Committee,  that  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  if  we  re- 
duce the  deficit.  I  strongly  disagree.  It 
does  make  a  difference  how  we  reduce 
the  deficit. 

Of  the  various  plans  before  us,  only 
the  Republican  alternatives  achieve  be- 
lievable deficit  reduction.  Both  the  Ka- 
sich  and  Solomon  budgets  do  this  by 
first  attacking  the  cause  of  growing 
deficits,  increases  in  unnecessary  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

The  resolution  reported  by  the  Budg- 
et Committee  contains  few  specifics. 
This  is  a  change  from  previous  years 
when  the  accompanying  budget  report 
contained  detailed  recommendations 
for  increases  and/or  decreases  in  dozens 
of  programs  and  an  assumption  that 
other  programs  would  be  frozen  at  or 
below  current  levels.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  President  lectured  Republicans 
that  past  practice  was  not  enough: 
Critics  of  his  plan  now  were  supposed 
to  come  up  with  specific  lists  of  all  pro- 
grams being  cut  or  added  to.  Broad 
brush  strokes  such  as  freezes  were  no 
longer  fair  or  acceptable.  Assuming  a 
certain  amount  of  savings  without 
specifying  how  they  would  be  achieved 
were  definitely  taboo. 

In  response  to  this  challenge  the  Re- 
publicans prepared  a  detailed  budget 
under  the  leadership  of  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Kasich,  who  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  developing  a  sensible,  honest, 
and  credible  approach  to  the  deficit, 
one  of  the  most  pressing  issues  facing 
this  Nation.  It  is  a  privilege  to  work 
with  him. 

Imagine  our  surprise  then  when  we 
find  that  the  bill  offered  by  the  Demo- 
crats has  no  specifics;  either  in  the  res- 


olution itself  or  in  the  report.  In  many 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  it 
agrees  with  or  disagrees  with  the  Presi- 
dent's own  recommendations.  It  is  just 
numbers:  $112  billion  in  defense  with  no 
explanation;  $63  billion  in  spending 
cuts  in  domestic  and  international  pro- 
grams with  no  explanation;  even  when 
the  committee  accepts  the  President's 
numbers,  as  it  does  in  agriculture,  it 
often  makes  it  clear  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  accept  the  policy  behind 
them. 

In  spite  of  the  vagueness,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Democratic  plan  repeats  the 
mistakes  of  past  budget  reduction  exer- 
cises: It  raises  taxes  now  and  promises 
to  reduce  spending  later.  Let's  look  at 
this  plan: 

It  contains  the  largest  tax  increase 
in  history— $246  billion  over  5  years. 
The  two  next  largest  tax  increases 
were  both  part  of  similar  budget  reduc- 
tion exercises.  In  each  case,  Congress 
claimed  higher  taxes  were  needed  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  and  would  be  ac- 
companied by  spending  cuts  later.  Nei- 
ther promise  came  true. 

Rather  than  cutting  spending,  past 
experience  shows  that  for  every  dollar 
of  new  taxes  raised.  Congress  actually 
increased  spending  by  $1.59.  We  cannot 
afford  to  repeat  these  mistakes. 

The  Democratic  package  claims  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $510  billion  over  5 
years;  $175  billion  of  these  cuts  are  un- 
specified in  the  President's  package. 
This  will  leave  the  deficit  at  roughly 
$200  billion  in  1998  and  it  rises  in  each 
and  every  year  after  that.  This  figure 
of  $200  billion  is  only  possible  with  the 
help  of  $30  billion  in  unspecified  cuts  in 
1998  added  at  the  last  minute.  Were  it 
not  for  this  late  change,  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  would  be  at  the  levels 
proposed  by  Representative  Kasich. 

The  logical  question,  then,  that 
would  be  asked  is  why  would  any  of  us 
support  a  plan  containing  $246  billion 
in  new  taxes  and  another  $18  billion  in 
user  fees  only  to  lower  the  deficit  to 
$200  billion,  essentially  the  same  struc- 
tural deficit  in  1998  as  we  had  last  year, 
in  spite  of  a  plan  under  which  over  half 
of  all  deficit  reduction  comes  from  tak- 
ing more  money  out  of  people's  pock- 
ets? We  shouldn't. 

The  plan  is  no  more  credible  on  the 
spending  side.  Defense  is  the  only  area 
which  suffers  real  cuts  and  even  those 
cuts  are  not  spelled  out  in  a  believable 
way.  The  public  may  wonder  why,  in 
spite  of  all  of  these  cuts,  total  Govern- 
ment spending  continues  to  increase  in 
each  and  every  year  of  this  plan.  How 
many  of  our  citizens  are  sure  that  they 
will  have  more  money  to  spend  in  each 
of  the  next  5  years  than  they  have  now? 

In  fact,  actual  spending  will  rise  each 
and  every  year  under  the  majority's 
plan.  The  cuts  are  merely  promises  to 
reduce  the  rate  at  which  Government 
spending  increases.  When  most  Ameri- 
cans think  of  cuts  in  Government 
spending,  they  think  of  real  cuts,  not 
reduced  levels  of  increases. 


The  plan  introduced  by  the  President 
failed  to  include  any  guarantee  that  in- 
creased revenues  will  be  used  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  not  to  fund  additional 
spending  programs.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Budget  Act.  these  tax  in- 
creases generate  PAYGO  savings.  Any 
committee  of  Congress  can  propose  leg- 
islation spending  these  savings  without 
causing  a  sequester.  I  am  pleased  the 
committee  accepted  my  amendment 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  deficit  reduction  contained  in  any 
reconciliation  bill  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  PAYGO  scorecard.  This 
prevents  the  savings  from  being  used  to 
pay  for  increased  spending  in  later 
years. 

It  is  even  more  enlightening  to  look 
at  what  happens  during  the  next  2 
years;  the  only  two  during  which  this 
agreement  is  certain  to  be  in  effect 
considering  the  average  life  of  past 
budget  agreements. 

When  combined  with  the  stimulus 
package  which  will  immediately  follow 
passage  of  this  bill,  the  President's 
plan  actually  increases  the  deficit  by  $7 
billion  this  year. 

The  plan  claims  to  reduce  the  deficit 
by  $42  billion  next  year,  minus  $6  bil- 
lion in  additional  spending  from  the 
stimulus  package.  However.  $28  billion 
is  new  taxes  and  user  fees.  This  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  0MB  Director's  prom- 
ise at  his  confirmation  liearings  to 
achieve  a  2-to-l  ratio  between  spending 
cuts  and  tax  increases.  Instead,  we 
have  a  plan  that  achieves  a  1-to-l  ratio 
over  5  years.  In  1994.  however,  it  con- 
tains over  $1.76  for  every  dollar  in  tax 
increases. 

Only  21  percent  of  the  claimed  deficit 
reduction  is  achieved  during  these  2 
years.  The  rest  is  safely  deferred  until 
later  years,  when  we  know  it  almost 
certainly  will  not  occur.  The  delay  is 
even  more  pronounced  when  it  comes 
to  spending  programs.  Only  6  percent 
of  all  spending  cuts  occurs  in  the  first 
year. 

My  colleagues,  many  of  us  have 
called  for  shared  sacrifices  in  this 
budget  process.  But.  the  Democratic 
proposal  would  not  only  impose  higher 
taxes  upon  the  American  people,  it 
would  use  these  revenues  to  fund  a 
budget  which  would  actually  increase 
overall  Government  spending.  That  is 
not  what  the  American  people  expect 
to  sacrifice  for.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to 
explain  the  Democratic  proposals  not 
as  increased  spending  at  a  time  of 
record  Government  outlays,  but  rather 
a  timely  action  to  fill  a  gaping  invest- 
ment deficit  in  Government  spending. 

The  claim  is  that  the  higher  taxes 
and  increased  spending  contained  in 
the  Democratic  package  are  supposed 
to  be  balanced  by  cuts  in  other  Govern- 
ment programs.  But  with  the  exception 
of  national  defense,  almost  all  of  the 
purported  cuts  merely  reduce  the  rate 
of  growth  in  Government  spending 
rather  than  actually  cutting  it.  At  a 


time  when  many  Americans  worry  that 
their  incomes  might  decrease  over  the 
next  years,  the  assumption  that  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  entitled  to  auto- 
matic increases  can  only  be  described 
as  out  of  touch. 

The  American  public  rightfully  ex- 
pects Congress  to  include  true  spending 
cuts  of  the  type  contained  in  the  Re- 
publican alternative  before  we  can  jus- 
tify the  need  for  more  tax  increases, 
and  they  do.  A  recent  public  opinion 
survey  found  that  57  percent  of  the 
public  thinks  the  President  raised  the 
taxes  of  the  average  American  too 
much;  75  percent  think  that  more 
spending  cuts  should  be  added  to  the 
package;  65  percent  of  the  American 
people  thought  that  he  was  too  quick 
in  resorting  to  tax  increases:  a  record 
number  according  to  a  Democratic 
pollster. 

And  it  is  not  just  the  public: 

In  a  letter  to  the  President,  33  con- 
servative Democrats  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  focus  on  deficit  reduction  in  his 
economic  proposal.  Some  have  even 
suggested  a  3-to-l  ratio  between  spend- 
ing cuts  and  taxes. 

The  National  Governors  Association 
recently  issued  a  report  recommending 
that  every  dollar  in  new  taxes  be 
matched  by  $2.75  in  reduced  spending. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  President's  own 
Budget  Director,  in  his  confirmation 
hearings,  promised  to  achieve  a  2-to-l 
ratio  between  spending  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases. 

Yet.  both  the  President's  budget  and 
the  committee's  bill  fail  to  make  a  se- 
rious attempt  to  specify  net  cuts  in 
Government  spending. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  President's 
new  taxes  will  lower  the  standard  of 
living  of  citizens  in  Maine.  The  average 
person  in  my  district  earned  less  than 
$14,800  in  1989.  The  new  energy  tax. 
which  unfairly  penalizes  oil.  will  cost 
each  household  almost  $1,500  in  addi- 
tional taxes  over  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  plan  is 
not  right  for  the  citizens  of  Maine  or 
America.  Under  his  plan  the  deficit  is 
only  reduced  to  $200  billion  by  1998  and 
continues  rising  after  that.  As  sure  as 
I  am  standing  here  today,  if  we  adopt 
the  majority's  plan  we  will  be  right 
back  here  in  2  or  3  years  repeating  this 
process  all  over  again.  Deficits  will  be 
higher  than  projected.  Democrats  will 
call  for  more  taxes,  Republicans  will 
wonder  what  happened  to  the  spending 
cuts,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  Clinton 
administration  will  have  added  almost 
$1  trillion  to  the  national  debt. 

The  American  people  expect  us  to 
deal  seriously  with  this  issue.  The 
claim  of  the  Democratic  majority  that 
the  current  budget,  totaling  nearly  $1.5 
trillion,  has  to  be  increased  this  year 
and  can  only  be  cut  $6  billion  next 
year,  is  simply  not  credible.  The  Amer- 
ican people  know  there  is  waste  in  Gov- 
ernment. They  know  we  spend  money 
in  areas  where  there  is  no  public  inter- 


est. The  committee's  bill  ignores  that 
reality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  additional 
spending  cuts  included  in  both  the  Ka- 
sich and  Solomon  budgets  should  lay  to 
rest  the  claim  that  Government,  which 
spends  over  23  cents  of  every  dollar  we 
earn,  cannot  be  cut. 

My  constituents,  and  those  of  every 
member  here  today,  have  sent  a  clear 
message — cut  spending  and  reduce  the 
deficit.  As  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  I  worked  hard  with  Rep- 
resentative Kasich  to  do  just  that.  The 
Kasich  plan  achieves  savings  equiva- 
lent to  the  President's  original  plan  by 
cutting  spending  first  and  avoiding  re- 
liance on  unspecified  savings. 

The  Kasich  plan  is  detailed.  Meas- 
ured alongside  the  President's  the  Ka- 
sich plan  is  much  more  likely  to  result 
in  the  amount  of  deficit  reduction  it 
claims  to  achieve.  We  all  know  what 
will  happen  if  the  Clinton  plan  is 
passed,  we  will  get  the  additional  taxes 
but,  not  the  spending  reductions. 

The  alternative  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Kasich  approximates  the 
deficit  reduction  reached  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  without  relying  on  un- 
specified cuts  in  domestic  spending.  It 
shows  the  American  people  the  amount 
of  deficit  reduction  that  can  be 
achieved  from  spending  cuts.  Because 
it  does  this  by  cutting  spending  first,  it 
is  fairer  to  hard-pressed  taxpayers  and 
is  much  more  likely  to  result  in  true 
deficit  reduction.  The  Republican  al- 
ternative represents  the  better  first 
step  in  this  much  needed  attempt  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  it.  However,  I 
think  we  can  achieve  even  greater  defi- 
cit reduction  by  adopting  the  Solomon 
plan  which  merges  the  two  approaches. 

Representative  Kasich  was  con- 
strained by  the  fact  that  many  Repub- 
licans will  not  accept  any  tax  in- 
creases. However,  I  believe  Americans 
are  telling  us  that  they  are  willing  to 
risk  new  taxes  if  two  important  pre- 
requisites are  met:  We  cut  spending 
first  and  make  a  dramatic  dent  in  the 
deficit.  The  Solomon  plan  does  both, 
and  the  taxes  contained  in  it  are  mod- 
erate and  targeted  at  those  most  able 
to  afford  them.  It  has  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  fairness. 

The  Kasich  budget  plan  correctly  fo- 
cuses on  the  dramatic  and  specific  cuts 
in  spending  needed  to  begin  any  deficit 
reduction  budget.  The  Solomon  plan 
builds  on  this  strength  and  accepts 
moderate  tax  increases  to  achieve 
truly  strong  deficit  reduction.  It  meets 
head-on  the  President's  challenge  to 
provide  specifics  and  make  tough 
choices.  It  is  stronger  than  the  Demo- 
cratic alternative  for  many  reasons. 

It  does  not  contain  any  unspecified 
cuts.  Even  the  defense  numbers,  which 
do  not  appear  in  our  handouts,  are 
backed  by  specifics  which  we  will  put 
forward  when  we  see  the  President's 
budget.    In    contrast,    the    Democratic 


plan  contains  $112  billion  in  unspecified 
defense  savings  and  an  additional  $63 
billion  in  unspecified  domestic  savings. 

The  plan  limits  tax  increases  to 
those  with  taxable  incomes  over 
$200,000.  This  is  the  plan  the  President 
promised  us  in  his  campaign.  It  elimi- 
nates the  tax  increases  on  middle-class 
and  lower  income  citizens.  It  elimi- 
nates the  energy  tax.  It  eliminates  the 
tax  on  Social  Security.  It  repeals  the 
excise  tax  on  boat  sales  that  has  deci- 
mated the  boat  builders  of  my  State. 

The  plan  cuts  spending  by  $265  billion 
more  than  the  Democratic  alternative, 
all  of  it  backed  up  by  specifics.  It  con- 
tains $172  billion  more  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion over  5  years.  And  it  achieves  a 
final  deficit  in  1998  of  $180.9  billion,  $18 
billion  lower  than  the  majority's  plan. 
Thus  it  fulfills  another  of  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign  promises,  to  cut  the 
deficit  in  half  over  4  years. 

I  truly  believe  that  the  Solomon  plan 
comes  closest  to  what  the  American 
public  wants  and  I  am  pleased  I  was 
part  of  an  effort  to  develop  it.  It  con- 
tains the  best  of  both  plans  and  elimi- 
nates the  taxes  that  harm  middle 
America  the  most.  If  Congress  really 
worked  the  way  the  people  want  us  to, 
in  a  bipartisan  manner,  taking  the  best 
ideas  from  both  parties,  this  plan 
would  have  a  chance  on  the  floor.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  look  at  it  carefully  and  give 
it  the  attention  it  deserves.  If  we  con- 
centrate on  finding  the  best  budget 
rather  than  fighting  about  which  party 
gets  the  credit,  reaching  agreement 
will  be  far  less  difficult  than  we  expect. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey]  for  yielding  this  time  to  me  and 
rise  today  in  strong  support  for  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  resolution 
puts  in  place  the  philosophy  of  putting 
people  first.  It  lays  the  foundation  for 
long-term  economic  growth  by  re- 
directing our  Nation's  spending  prior- 
ities from  consumption  to  investment. 
It  cuts  spending,  reduces  the  deficit, 
and  it  restores  fairness  to  the  Tax 
Code. 

In  short,  it  does  what  President  Clin- 
ton said  he  would  do.  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  Address,  Mr.  Chairman. 
President  Clinton  outlined  a  vision  for 
America.  This  budget  resolution  and 
the  economic  stimulus  package  to- 
gether help  implement  this  vision. 

D  1700 

The  administration  must  be  com- 
mended for  exceptional  leadership  and 
understanding  of  where  we  as  a  nation 
must  go  from  here.  This  package  is  a 
well-balanced  initiative  which  will  put 
people  back  to  work,  will  invest  in  peo- 
ple, will  stimulate  the  economy,  and 
will  reduce  the  deficit. 
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There  are  some,  Mr.  Chairman,  who 
say  that  we  do  not  need  the  investment 
of  the  Clinton  program,  especially  the 
short-term  stimulus  program.  There 
are  signs  of  an  economic  recovery,  they 
say.  But  as  the  President  argues,  this 
recovery  is  not  producing  the  jobs  of  a 
traditional  recovery.  In  fact,  it  is  a  job- 
less recovery. 

For  cities,  and  that  is  the  perspective 
I  want  to  bring  to  this  debate.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  representative  of  a  city 
in  Congress,  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  what  this  pack- 
age does  for  cities. 

Our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey],  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher], 
all  chairmen  of  their  respective  com- 
mittees, have  talked  about  what  it 
does  for  our  country,  for  rural  areas, 
and  for  cities.  My  focus  will  be  on 
cities. 

For  the  cities,  the  recession  was  and 
is  very  deep.  Cities  need  to  jump-start 
of  the  President's  economic  stimulus 
package,  short  and  long  term.  High- 
lights of  the  program  that  aid  cities  I 
think  that  are  important  are  that  the 
Clinton  program  will  mean  $102.8  bil- 
lion in  increased  aid  in  programs  that 
assist  cities  and  their  residents — 424,000 
urban  jobs  will  be  created  between  1993 
and  1997—185,000  thousand  full-year 
jobs  and  programs  that  benefit  the 
cities.  The  long-term  investments  will 
add  an  additional  over  238,000  workers 
for  the  cities;  2.7  million  minimum 
wage  jobs  for  youth  would  be  created 
through  1997  by  increases  in  the  sum- 
mer jobs  program;  $2.5  billion  for  a 
short-term  boost  in  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  funds;  $2.4 
billion  for  a  real  enterprise  zone  pro- 
gram to  create  business  in  distressed 
areas;  $15  billion  for  transportation  in- 
frastructure; $382  million  to  create  a 
network  of  community  development 
banks  to  provide  credit  to  businesses  in 
inner  cities;  $15  billion  for  social  serv- 
ice initiatives,  including  full  funding 
for  Head  Start,  funding  for  WIC,  child 
immunization,  and  $1.4  billion,  full 
funding,  for  the  Ryan  White  AIDS  Act 
to  help  fight  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
HIV;  and  $2.8  billion  for  crime  initia- 
tives. 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  the  in- 
vestment in  infrastructure,  such  as 
highways,  airports,  and  mass  transit, 
benefit  cities  because  of  the  spending. 
But  the  investment  in  people  that  is 
contained  in  this  package  is  very  im- 
portant as  well.  With  Head  Start,  sum- 
mer school,  summer  jobs,  plus  edu- 
cation programs,  we  will  be  not  only 
investing  in  our  young  people,  but  we 
will  be  putting  people  to  work. 

What  is  important  about  these  kinds 
of  jobs,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  it  will  be 
putting  women  to  work,  many  minor- 
ity women,  many  minority  women 
heads  of  household,  to  work,  and  it  will 
be  done  immediately.  It  will  be  a  jump- 
start  for  them  in  their  economies. 


The  American  people  want  our  new 
President  to  succeed,  and  we  should 
too.  Let  us  give  President  Clinton  a 
chance  to  put  his  ideas  to  work.  The 
American  people  voted  for  change. 
Change  is  not  only  about  innovation,  it 
is  not  only  about  new  technology,  it  is 
about  how  we  prepare  people  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  that  innovation  and 
technology.  It  is  how  we  prepare  them 
to  work  in  those  technologies,  to  make 
our  country  more  competitive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  as  well  as  the  President's 
stimulus  package. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  the  great  State  of  Arizona 
[Mr.  KOLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  at  the  out- 
set pay  special  tribute  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich], 
for  the  outstanding  leadership  that  he 
has  given  to  the  Republicans  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  I  think  that 
because  of  that  leadership  today  we  are 
engaging  in  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  debates  that  we 
will  have  during  the  course  of  this 
whole  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  debate  began 
during  the  campaign  last  year.  It  began 
when  now-President  Clinton  outlined 
what  he  said  was  the  change  that  he 
wanted  to  bring  to  the  United  States, 
to  our  country.  He  said  that  what  he 
wanted  was  a  new  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  wanted  a  reduction  in  the  defi- 
cit. He  wanted  to  reduce  taxes  on  the 
middle  class. 

The  budget  is  the  place  where  we  can 
see  that  policy  put  into  play.  What  did 
we  get?  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have 
instead  is  something  that  is  different, 
cruelly  different,  a  hoax  on  the  Amer- 
ican people,  because  it  is  not  spending 
reduction.  It  is  not  about  middle-class 
tax  relief.  It  is  not  really  about  deficit 
reduction  in  the  long  term.  It  is  about 
more  government,  more  taxes,  and 
more  spending. 

In  that  sense  I  think  this  debate 
today  draws  a  very  clear  distinction 
between  the  approaches  that  the  two 
parties  take  to  this  budget  resolution 
and  to  the  economic  future  of  this 
country.  Because  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  a  party  that  has  brought  a  budget 
to  this  floor  that  says  that  we  will 
have  more  taxes  by  a  ratio  of  more 
than  3  to  1,  tax  increases  over  any  kind 
of  spending  cuts;  that  we  will  have  a 
lot  of  new  spending  increases,  not  in- 
vestments, but  spending  on  such  things 
to  make  up  a  shortfall,  a  shortfall  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  budget,  for 
programs  like  WIC  and  Head  Start; 
good  programs,  but  not  investments, 
not  investments  in  jobs  that  create 
wealth  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  Repub- 
lican proposal  that  says  no  new  taxes, 
that  says  we  will  not  have  additional 


spending,  and  says  that  we  will  get  def- 
icit reduction  through  real  budget 
cuts. 

Compare  the  numbers.  We  would  re- 
duce spending  by  $38  billion  in  the  first 
year.  The  Democratic  proposal  would 
reduce  spending  by  3.7  billion  in  the 
first  year.  We  would  increase  taxes  by 
zero  in  the  first  year.  They  would  in- 
crease taxes  by  $27.6  billion  in  the  first 
year. 

The  basic  question  that  this  debate  is 
about  is  how  do  we  get  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion, which  all  of  us  agree  we  should 
have.  How  do  we  get  to  that  deficit  re- 
duction? Do  we  do  it  by  adding  more 
taxes  to  the  American  people  and  hop- 
ing that  the  economy  will  not  be  hurt 
in  the  process  and  that  we  then  can 
have  some  deficit  reduction  down  the 
road?  Or  do  we  do  it  by  cutting  spend- 
ing? 

I  believe  the  American  people  have 
spoken  very  clearly  on  that  subject. 
They  have  said  cut  spending  first. 

Let  us  bring  an  honest  budget  to  this 
body,  a  budget  that  calls  revenues  rev- 
enues; that  does  not  call  tax  increases 
spending  cuts  or  contributions,  but  la- 
bels them  honestly  as  what  they  are. 
Let  us  bring  a  resolution  that  relies  on 
making  spending  cuts  first  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
cannot  get  the  kind  of  deficit  reduction 
that  we  need,  come  back  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  come  back  to  this  body, 
and  ask  for  more  spending  cuts,  or  then 
ask  for  increased  taxes.  But  do  not 
start  with  the  taxes  on  the  American 
people. 

We  hear  a  lot  in  this  debate,  and  we 
are  going  to  hear  more  about  it,  about 
fairness  in  taxes.  Yes,  these  tax  in- 
creases are  fair  all  right;  they  hit  ev- 
erybody. The  Btu  tax  will  hit  the  poor- 
est person  as  well  as  the  wealthiest 
person.  We  have  big  taxes  on  retired 
people.  We  have  taxes  on  retired  per- 
sons through  the  Social  Security  taxes. 

Yes,  then  there  are  taxes  in  there 
that  go  to  the  wealthy.  These  are  taxes 
on  everybody.  They  are  not  the  kind  of 
thing  that  will  bring  long-term  deficit 
reduction. 

So  today  we  have  two  proposals  be- 
fore us,  or  tomorrow  we  will  have  a 
vote  on  a  least  two  proposals:  one  that 
calls  for  more  taxes,  more  spending 
now,  and  the  hope  of  reduced  spending 
in  the  future,  but  not  at  least  until  the 
third  and  fourth  year;  and  we  have  on 
this  side  a  proposal  that  calls  for  no 
new  taxes,  for  real  spending  cuts  that 
are  spelled  out  very  specifically  where 
we  would  get  those  spending  savings. 
and  reducing  the  deficit  that  way. 

Those  are  the  two  alternatives  that 
we  have.  I  hope  this  body  will  consider 
those  very  carefully. 

Mr.  OBEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Skaggs]. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first  ran  for 
Congress  7  years  ago,  my  first  concern 


was  getting  our  national  priorities 
straight^giving  force  to  the  fundamen- 
tal proposition  that  real  strength  for 
the  Nation  starts  with  investments  in 
our  people  and  our  economy.  It's  the 
kind  of  strength  that  comes  from  a  re- 
liable and  modern  infrastructure,  a 
healthy  environment,  good-paying 
jobs,  and  companies  that  can  success- 
fully compete.  On  that  foundation  we 
can  build  and  project  the  strength 
internationally  that  will  enable  us  to 
meet  America's  special  responsibilities 
in  the  world. 

This  is  an  important  week  because  it 
marks  the  first  real  opportunity  I've 
had  to  begin  voting  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  change  our  priorities 
for  the  better. 

President  Clinton  understands  the 
great  challenge  we  face.  He's  proposed 
an  economic  plan  that  will  plant  the 
seeds  for  prosperity  and  real  national 
strength.  It  is  a  bold,  responsible  plan, 
one  that  is  based  on  solid  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  sound  investment  for  our 
future. 

An  investment  is  money  we  spend 
now  with  the  expectation  of  reaping  a 
larger  reward  later.  Businesses  have  al- 
ways differentiated  between  what  they 
spend  for  normal  operating  expenses 
and  what  they  spend  to  keep  them- 
selves competitive.  Why  is  it  so  dif- 
ficult for  the  President's  opponents  to 
believe  we  can— and  should — do  the 
same  thing  in  government? 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples  in  two 
key  areas  of  the  budget  and  investment 
package— environment  and  tech- 
nology—where the  President  proposes 
to  make  investments. 

The  Energy  Department  will  have  al- 
most $47  million  for  additional  grants 
to  weatherize  homes  for  low-income 
families.  That's  an  investment  with 
several  benefits.  It  improves  the  qual- 
ity of  the  housing  stock.  It  reduces  fuel 
bills.  It  reduces  fuel  consumption.  It 
helps  the  environment  by  reducing  the 
energy  needed  to  heat  those  homes. 
And  it  provides  entry-level  construc- 
tion jobs  in  areas  where  they're  needed 
most. 

For  National  Park  Service,  there  will 
be  $111.5  million  to  cut  into  an  awful 
backlog  of  maintenance  that  has  been 
put  off  for  years  due  to  lack  of  funds. 
Our  parks  are  national  treasures; 
they're  irreplaceable;  they  mean  a  lot 
to  the  quality  of  life  of  millions  of 
American  families.  But  for  years,  park 
facilities — the  visitor  centers,  the 
trails,  the  roads,  the  housing  for  park 
workers— have  been  allowed  to  deterio- 
rate. 

In  both  these  cases,  it's  the  old  saw, 
about  "pay  me  now,  or  pay  me  later." 
Fortunately,  this  President  realizes 
that  in  both  cases,  it's  better  to  invest 
now  to  save  a  lot  more  down  the  road. 
And  in  the  process,  we  are  providing 
thousands  of  jobs  in  areas  that  need 
them.  That's  a  good  investment. 

The  President's  investment  plan  also 
has  $80.8  million  for  the  National  Oce- 


anic and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
Why  is  money  spent  on  speeding  up  the 
modernization  of  our  weather  service 
an  investment?  Ask  the  airlines  and 
the  farmers  who  depend  on  weather  in- 
formation for  their  livelihoods.  Ask  the 
emergency  agencies  in  State  and  local 
governments  who  rely  on  the  National 
Weather  Service's  predictions  to  avoid 
loss  of  life  and  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  examples  go  on 
and  on  for  pages.  And  they  dem- 
onstrate over  and  over  the  point  that 
the  President  and  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port him  have  been  trying  to  make.  We 
have  to  take  a  new  approach,  to 
change,  to  build  a  better  country. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  change,  to 
make  these  choices.  Until  you  consider 
the  alternative — more  of  the  same. 
More  of  the  drift  that's  led  to  flat  or 
declining  income  for  most  Americans, 
while  the  national  debt  quadrupled. 
Then  it's  clear— clear  that  we  must 
move  forward  and  affirm  with  Presi- 
dent Clinton  a  positive  vision  of 
progress  for  the  country.  Realization  of 
that  vision  begins  tomorrow  with  votes 
to  approve  a  responsible  budget  and  a 
sound  investment  strategy. 

D  1750 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
60  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey],  head 
of  our  Republican  conference,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  control  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Shays]. 

Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
I  want  to  say  from  the  outset  I  ad- 
mire many  things  about  President 
Clinton,  and  I  truly  want  him  to  suc- 
ceed. And  frankly,  I  want  to  be  part  of 
helping  him  succeed. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  for  an  economic 
plan  I  do  not  love  or  even  like,  as  long 
as  it  is  a  good  faith  attempt  to  be  fair 
to  all  ages,  economic  groups  and  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  as  long  as  it 
does  the  job  to  get  the  deficit  down  and 
move  our  economy  forward.  That  is 
what  we  have  got  to  do. 

I  listened  to  President  Clinton's 
speech,  when  he  addressed  us  a  few 
weeks  ago.  as  we  all  did.  I  was  im- 
pressed. I  was  truly  impressed  with  the 
man  and  his  speech.  He  was  articulate. 
He  was  intelligent.  He  was  energetic, 
and  he  had  a  sense  of  direction.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted  to  achieve. 

And  most  refreshing  of  all  was,  he 
was  willing  to  take  responsibility.  It 
was  the  one  time  we  all  stood  up  that 
I  was  very  happy  to  stand  up.  How  re- 
freshing it  was  to  hear  an  elected  offi- 
cial say,  "Hold  me  accountable.  I  am 
willing    to    take    responsibility."    And 


then  he  spoke  about  the  deficit  as 
being  the  enemy  that  we  had  to  lick, 
and  I  stood  up  again,  like  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

He  basically  expressed  the  deficit  as 
a  dagger  at  our  heart,  a  yoke  around 
our  necks,  something  that  had  to  be 
addressed  and  addressed  immediately. 

And  then  I  listened  to  how  he  would 
attempt  to  do  that.  I  heard  a  lot  about 
tax  increases,  and  that  is  one  way  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  I  heard  a  lot  about 
spending  increases,  and  I  was  not  quite 
sure  how  that  related  to  reducing  the 
deficit.  I  heard  very  little  about  spend- 
ing cuts. 

The  next  day  our  Committee  on  the 
Budget  met  with  Mr.  Panetta,  the 
Budget  Director,  and  we  learned  what 
was  in  this  package. 

It  was  not  $493  billion  of  gross  deficit 
reduction  in  4  years.  Gross  deficit  re- 
duction does  not  really  mean  anything. 
The  net  deficit  reduction  was  $325  bil- 
lion, we  were  told.  But  even  with  that, 
we  learned  that  the  earned  income  tax 
credit,  which  is  really  a  payment  to 
the  poor,  was  really  an  expenditure, 
not  a  reduction  in  spending.  Or  the  So- 
cial Security  tax  was  really  a  tax,  not 
a  reduction  in  spending. 

The  bottom  line  is,  we  learned  that 
the  President  was  proposing  reducing 
the  deficit  with  $4  of  tax  increases  and 
$1  of  spending  cuts,  4  to  1. 

When  we  finally  saw  the  package 
that  came  out  of  the  committee,  it  had 
been  reduced  under  4  to  1,  but  it  was 
much  higher.  It  was  close  to  4  to  1  still, 
but  even  if  we  say  3  to  1,  very  unac- 
ceptable. 

We  simply  have  got  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending  to  get  this  deficit 
down  and  maybe  have  some  tax  in- 
creases, but  not  4  to  1  or  3  to  1. 

The  Republican  Committee  on  the 
Budget  members  surpassed  the  Presi- 
dent's deficit  reduction  figures.  We  sur- 
passed it  by  coming  up  with  specific 
spending  cuts. 

We  met  the  target.  We  were  specific, 
and  we  showed  it  could  be  done. 

Spending  cuts  are  far  more  preferable 
than  tax  and  spend  proposals  of  our 
President.  As  Senator  Tsongas  said, 
when  talking  about  jobs,  he  said,  "How 
can  we  be  pro-jobs  and  anti-business 
and  how  can  we  continue  to  tax  busi- 
ness, which  creates  jobs?" 

There  is  no  answer,  except  we  cannot 
be  pro-jobs  and  anti-business. 

I  really  believe  our  first  task  is  to  re- 
duce the  Federal  budget  deficit  by 
spending  cuts  first.  We  did  it,  and  I 
urge  my  colleague  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  look  at  those  spending  cuts. 
Maybe  then  we  will  have  to  have  some 
tax  increases.  I  do  not  rule  out  some 
tax  increases.  But  is  should  be  more  $4 
of  spending  cuts  to  $1  of  tax  increase. 

The  bottom  line  is,  we  are  willing  to 
be  a  part  of  this  process.  We  did  not 
just  say  across-the-board  cuts.  We 
came  in  with  specific  spending  cuts, 
and  I  believe  that  if  we  choose  to,  we 
can  work  together. 
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In  the  beginning,  I  said  I  am  willing 
to  vote  for  a  package  that  will  do  the 
job.  I  sincerely  believe  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  that  the  package  presented  by 
the  President  will  not  do  the  job.  It 
will  not  reduce  the  deficit  enough.  It 
will  be  like  the  1990  agreement,  which 
I  voted  for.  but  did  not  do  the  job. 

And  when  I  have  my  community 
meetings,  when  I  meet  with  my  con- 
stituents in  the  next  2  weekends,  they 
are  going  to  come  up  to  me  and  say, 
"I'm  willing  to  pay  more  taxes;  I'm 
willing  to  see  some  programs  cut;  I'm 
willing  to  pay  more  taxes,  but  look  me 
in  the  eye.  Congressman,  and  tell  me 
those  taxes  are  going  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion. " 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  under 
the  Congress'  proposal  now  out  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  I  could  not 
look  them  in  the  eye  and  say.  "Your 
taxes  are  going  to  reduce  the  deficit." 
They  are  going  for  increased  spending. 

D  1800 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DeFazio). 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  President's  budget. 

After  a  decade  of  deceit  and  duplicity,  we  fi- 
nally have  before  the  Congress  a  budget  that 
recognizes  the  dual  imperatives  of  real  deficit 
reduction  and  the  need  to  make  up  for  a  dec- 
ade of  lost  investment  in  Amenca's  physical 
infrastructure  and  human  resources. 

The  Bush  administration,  with  a  wink  and  a 
nod  from  an  all-too-compliant  Congress,  swept 
the  problems  of  mounting  debt,  an  unfair  tax 
structure,  undennvestment  in  our  youth,  a  fail- 
ing educational  system,  and  the  Nation's 
crumbling  infrastructure  under  the  rug.  The 
new  administration  decided  to  do  a  little 
housecleaning  and  found  a  real  mess  under 
that  rug.  They,  together  with  the  Congress, 
lace  a  chore  more  like  the  cleaning  of  the  Au- 
gean Stables. 

There  is  no  easy  and  painless  way  to  put 
things  right  in  America.  The  President  has 
taken  an  honest  first  cut  at  the  problems  con- 
fronting us.  You  do  not  have  to  agree  with 
every  detail  of  his  plan  to  vote  for  this  budget 
and  this  investment  package.  As  we  move 
through  the  authorizing  and  appropriations 
process,  we  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
make  modest  changes,  or  substitutions. 

We  will  see  a  number  of  alternatives  before 
us  today  that  choose  to  make  political  points 
while  ignonng  the  really  tough  issues. 

One  alternative,  the  Kasich  budget,  will  re- 
turn to  the  magic  asterisk  of  the  Reagan,  Bush 
budgets.  For  years,  President  Reagan  and 
President  Bush  submitted  budgets  wildly  out 
of  balance,  but  promised  to  bring  things  in  bal- 
ance with  unspecified  cuts  denoted  by  an  as- 
terisk. These  cuts  were  never  proposed  or 
made.  The  Kasich  budget  has  renamed  the 
astensk  and  takes  S144  billion  in  unspecified 
"allowance"  cuts. 

The  most  profitable  corporations  and  the 
wealthiest  of  the  wealthy  wouldn't  be  asked  to 
pay  a  penny  more  under  the  Kasich  prop>osal. 
The  author  calls  it  "no  new  taxes" — a  tired 
Bushism;  I  call  it  avoiding  the  need  for  real 


deficit  reduction  and  giving  another  break  to 
those  who  saw  their  taxes  slashed  in  the 
1980's,  the  decade  of  greed. 

We  will  also  see  attacks  on  the  President's 
investment  stimulus  package.  We  will  be  told 
it  is  too  expensive  and  that  we  are  already  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  Tell  that  to  the  10  million 
officially  unemployed  Americans  and  to  the 
millions  more  who  have  exhausted  all  benefits. 
In  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  many  others 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  investment  pack- 
age IS  long  overdue,  and  only  a  modest  down- 
payment  on  the  long  neglected  post  cold  war 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

We  must  invest  in  America's  greatest  re- 
source— our  children — their  health,  their  edu- 
cation, their  opportunity  to  own  their  own 
home. 

We  must  Invest  in  our  crumbling  roads  and 
bridges,  our  public  water  supply,  and  our  ports 
and  airpwrts  if  our  country  is  to  be  competitive 
in  the  struggle  for  world  leadership  in  the  next 
century. 

This  IS  the  time  to  put  up  or  shut  up.  Do  we 
want  S510  billion  in  real  deficit  reduction,  tax 
fairness  and  a  modest  downpayment  on  our 
long  delayed  peace  dividend,  or  yet  another 
tired  retread  of  failed  trickle  down  economics. 
The  President's  budget  and  investment  pack- 
age will  get  America  back  on  track  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  economic  vitality. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  one 
and  a  half  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  budget  resolution  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

I  am  especially  proud  today  to  be  a 
Democrat  in  this  House,  because  this 
budget  resolution  is  the  product  of  a 
serious  debate  on  the  proper  course  for 
our  Nation.  It  reflects  a  willingness  of 
members  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
take  a  sound  and  disciplined  proposal 
from  our  President  and  improve  it  by 
agreeing  among  ourselves  that  we  have 
the  political  will  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing an  additional  $63  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

One  of  the  things  we  learned  during 
the  campaign  of  1992  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  no  more  excuses,  no 
more  finger-pointing  on  the  part  of 
their  elected  officials.  The  response  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  House  in 
formulating  this  budget  has  been  to  be 
open  to  suggestions  for  change  and  to 
show  a  willingness  to  hear  and  act 
upon  the  clear  desire  of  the  American 
people  for  something  better  than  busi- 
ness as  usual  in  our  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  of  us  might  have 
written  this  budget  differently.  But  the 
heartening  reality  is  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  eager  to  work  with  us  rath- 
er than  against  us.  With  that  example 
and  support,  the  House  has  dem- 
onstrated an  ability  to  get  on  with  the 
people's  business,  to  respect  their 
voices,  and  to  work  with  each  other  as 
we  seek  to  find  common  ground. 

As  we  continue  to  work  on  budget 
and   economic    issues   with    the   other 
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body  and  with  the  axlministration,  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  continue  on  this 
path  of  cooperation  within  this  institu- 
tion so  that  we  will  be  able  truly  to 
represent  the  will  of  the  people. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Thom- 
as]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  major- 
ity bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hse  in  opposition  to  a  plan 
by  the  majority  in  this  body  who  want  to  pass 
a  bunch  of  shotgun  taxes  aimed  at  the  Amer- 
ican people.  You  cannot  pass  off  more  pork 
barrel  spending  and  tauc  hikes  as  change. 

And  It  is  getting  so  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  less  of  a  democratic  body 
when  the  majority  will  not  deliberate  or  con- 
sider alternatives. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  not  convinced  the  feds  are 
beanng  the  lion's  share  of  deficit  reduction. 
But  the  majonty's  motto  seems  to  be,  'ask  not 
what  you  can  cut  from  the  budget,  but  what 
you  can  pass  off  to  the  middle  class.'  I  oppose 
that  adamantly.  Congress  has  to  cut  the  budg- 
et first.  Cut  spending  first,  and  decide  if  you 
need  more  taxes  and  more  government,  or  if 
you  are  like  me  and  want  less  government. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  25  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  next  hour  or  so 
in  this  debate  it  is  our  intention  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  to  demonstrate  the 
real  difference  between  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Democrat  Party,  and 
how  they  would  approach  the  problems 
facing  this  country,  problems  brought 
on  very,  very  largely  by  the  intrac- 
tability of  the  deficit  in  the  United 
States  Federal  Government's  budget. 

Let  me  say  that  we  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  understanding  between  the 
Democrat  Party  and  the  Republican 
Party  with  respect  to  the  structure  and 
performance  of  the  political  economy 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that 
we  will  solve  our  problems  best  by 
growing  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy and  repressing  the  growth  of  the 
public  sector.  That,  in  turn,  can  best  be 
done  by  the  Government,  especially  the 
Federal  Government,  essentially  get- 
ting out  of  the  way  of  the  private  sec- 
tor's growth,  as  has  happened  in  the 
past. 

The  Democrat  Party  believes  in  a 
bigger  Government,  and  that  solutions 
are  found  in  growth  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  have  brought  forward  a 
Democrat  Party  budget  proposal  initi- 
ated by  the  House. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  will  yield  briefly  one 
time,  and  then  I  will  not  suffer  further 
interruptions. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  gentleman's  name  is 
Amy,  it  is  Armey.  We  would  appreciate 
it  if  he  would  call  us  by  our  right 
name,  which  is  the  Democratic  Party. 
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Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate that  response  from  the  Demo- 
crats, who  have  so  much  altered  the 
English  language  in  so  many  respects 
that  they  would  like  to  be  known  as 
democratic  without  any  demonstration 
of  democratic  behavior.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  accept  the  usage  the  gentleman 
requests. 

That  being  the  case,  let  me  say  that 
we  intend,  then,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  only  way  the  Democrat  Party  is 
able  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  the  American  people  ought  to  sub- 
scribe to  their  view  of  bigger  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  more  freedom  and 
more  growth  in  the  free  enterprise  life 
of  the  American  citizens,  is  to  distort 
the  history  of  the  American  people. 

I  should  say  I  personally  take  this  as 
a  very,  very  serious  matter,  because 
that  history  is  not  an  abstraction. 
That  history  is  not  a  nonentity.  That 
is  the  very  real  property  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  not  correct  to  distort 
the  public's  understanding  of  their  own 
experience  by  a  conscious  and  willful 
massaging  of  the  data  of  that  experi- 
ence. 

That  is  to  say,  what  the  Democrats 
have  done  in  order  to  recreate  a  world 
that  fulfills  their  fantasies  of  good 
Government  is  to  take  selected  data 
points  and  make  Federal  cases  of  them; 
to  torture  the  data  until  it  confesses  to 
whatever  it  is  they  like,  and  then  to 
present  to  the  American  people  a  story 
of  their  own  experience  which  is  com- 
pletely hostile  to  the  American  peo- 
ple's own  understanding. 

Only  if  they  can  get  away  with  con- 
vincing you  and  me  that  what  we  expe- 
rienced in  our  real  adult  life  was  not 
the  case  will  they  be  able  to  convince 
us  that  we  ought  to  accept  their  policy 
prescriptions  of  more  power  over  our 
lives  exercised  by  them. 

Let  me  take  a  point.  In  particular, 
the  Democrat  Party  of  the  United 
States  is  devastated  by  the  enormous 
performance  of  the  American  people  in 
their  own  economy,  in  their  own  lives, 
throughout  the  1950's.  When,  under  the 
Reagan  economic  policies  in  the  early 
years  of  the  1980's  the  American  people 
were  allowed  only  the  most  modest 
surcease  from  the  rigors  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government,  given 
the  most  nominal  relief  from  the  op- 
pression of  excessive  Government  af- 
forded in  the  early  Reagan  years,  the 
American  people  took  their  freedom 
and  made  their  economy  soar. 

This,  of  course,  drives  the  Democrats 
nuts.  They  cannot  give  us  any  credit 
for  happiness,  prosperity,  or  success  in 
our  lives.  No;  they  must  try  and  some- 
how convince  us  that  whatever  good 
fortune  we  have  is  due  either  to  our 
dumb  luck  or  their  generosity,  so  we 
will,  therefore,  then  give  them  more  of 
our  money  in  taxes,  more  of  our  pre- 
rogatives through  Government  regula- 
tion, which  increases  their  dominion 
over  our  lives. 


That  is  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 
Let  us  make  a  point.  According  to  the 
Democrats,  during  the  1980's  under 
Reagan  the  rich  got  richer  and  the  poor 
got  poorer.  The  poor  were  devastated. 

In  order  to  prove  that,  the  first  thing 
they  have  to  do  is  to  give  Ronald 
Reagan  credit  for  Jimmy  Carter.  I  do 
not  blame  the  Democrats  for  not  want- 
ing to  accept  credit  for  Jimmy  Carter. 
I  would  not  want  to  take  credit  for 
him,  either. 

What  is  the  story?  Jimmy  Carter, 
much  like  the  current  President,  came 
into  office  at  the  birth  of  an  economic 
recovery.  During  that  recovery  the 
poorest  among  us,  the  lowest  fifth  of 
income  distribution,  were  beginning  to 
do  well,  as  they  do  under  a  recovery  pe- 
riod. However,  Carter  stopped  that  re- 
covery. 

In  1979,  directly  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Carter  policies,  we  began  a  plum- 
met, as  we  can  see,  beginning  from  a 
real  average  income  of  the  bottom  fifth 
of  the  income  recipients  in  this  coun- 
try at  that  time,  stated  in  constant 
1989  dollars,  that  is,  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, from  $9,800,  which  is  really,  frank- 
ly, quite  well  by  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  graph.  Then  we  had  a  plum- 
met of  the  well-being  of  the  lowest  in- 
comes of  the  lowest  among  us. 

Remembering,  if  we  will,  that  during 
this  terrible  decline,  especially  from 
1979  to  1980,  we  had  the  essential  race 
for  the  Presidency  between  President 
Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan,  we  had  here 
the  worst  devastation  in  this  income 
category's  well-being.  Ronald  Reagan, 
as  we  will  recall,  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  in  November  of  1980. 

During  all  this  period  of  time  our 
lives  and  the  lives  of  our  children  were 
being  governed  by  the  policies  of  the 
Democrats,  with  them  totally  in  con- 
trol of  our  Government,  and  things 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
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Ronald  Reagan  was  sworn  in  in  Janu- 
ary of  1981.  Things  continued  to  wors- 
en. He  began  to  formulate  his  policies 
and  to  enact  his  policies.  His  policies 
could  not  take  effect  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  1982  in  October 
of  1981.  But  as  soon  as  his  policies  were 
implemented  we  found  that  this  down- 
slide  ceased  and  we  began  the  process 
first  of  stabilizing  and  then  dramati- 
cally turning  upward. 

Now  if  you  realize  that  this  is  the  po- 
sition at  which  the  President  found 
himself  when  he  was  elected,  look  how 
quickly  he  got  back  to  that  position 
after  he  was  able  to  implement  his 
policies.  And  then  grow  back  out  until 
the  end  of  his  Presidency. 

Now  what  did  the  Democrats  do?  To- 
tally disregard  their  Presidency.  They 
pick  a  beginning  date  of  1979  and  an 
end  date  of  1989,  and  they  connect 
these  two  dates  with  one  line,  a  fic- 
tional party  line.  And  the  Democrat 
Party    is,    without    telling    anything 


about  what  really  happened  in  the  real 
world  by  simply  connecting  these  two 
dates,  telling  the  story  that  under 
Reagan  we  had  this  dramatic  decline  in 
the  average  family  income  of  the  low- 
est one-fifth  so  that  the  poor  were  dev- 
astated under  Reagan,  not  recognizing 
that  in  8  years  of  the  longest  uninter- 
rupted peacetime  growth  and  prosper- 
ity in  the  history  of  this  country,  with- 
out inflation,  it  was  impossible  for  us 
through  our  economic  miracle  of  the 
1980's  to  recover  from  2  devastating 
years  of  Jimmy  Carter  in  the  White 
House  and  the  Democrats  in  control  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  In  2  years 
they  did  so  much  damage  to  the  lowest 
income  people  in  this  country  that  by 
all  of  the  forces  of  the  American  people 
working  as  productively  as  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  we  could 
not  fully  recover  from  those  2  devastat- 
ing years  in  8  years.  In  fact,  if  you  just 
simply  take  the  Democrat  Party  Line's 
end  point  and  beginning  point  and  you 
look  at  the  difference  between  where 
we  began  before  Carter  put  us  in  the 
toilet  and  where  Ronald  Reaigan  and 
his  policies  had  gotten  us  to  after  8 
years,  and  you  see  the  meager  dif- 
ference between  those  2  points,  140  per- 
cent of  that  difference  can  be  ac- 
counted for  in  the  slide  of  1  year  alone, 
1980,  the  last  full  year  of  the  Carter 
Presidency.  One  hundred  forty  percent' 
of  the  damage  done  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod was  done  in  1  year  alone. 

Still,  nevertheless,  the  Democrats 
continue  to  argue  that  Ronald  Reagan, 
whose  policy  made  us  free  enough  so 
that  by  the  inspired  efforts  of  our  own 
families,  and  our  own  jobs,  and  our  own 
shops,  our  own  creative  ability,  grow- 
ing ourselves  out  of  this  morsiss  of  the 
Carter  years  ends  up  being  translated 
by  the  Democrats  as  a  failure  of 
Reagan  economic  policy.  They  argue 
the  Reagan  era  was  devastating. 

Now  keep  this  is  mind.  What  Ronald 
Reagan  did  was  a  very  simple  thing.  He 
cut  taxes  and  cut  the  interference  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  lives  of 
real  American  citizens,  not  by  much, 
but  just  by  a  little  bit.  And  what  you 
saw  in  that  great,  miraculous  period  of 
expansion  was  what  we  American  citi- 
zens will  do  with  just  a  little  tiny  in- 
crease in  our  freedom. 

Ronald  Reagan  did  not  create  all  of 
those  jobs.  Ronald  Reagan  did  not  give 
us  that  expansion.  He  gave  us  that 
modicum  of  freedom  that  allowed  us  to 
do  for  ourselves  what  a  Government 
cannot  do  for  us,  and  we  did  it.  And  the 
Democrats,  by  massaging  the  data,  by 
cooking  the  books,  and  by  putting  to- 
gether beginning  point  and  end  point 
numbers  and  totally  disregarding  our 
10  years  of  history  are  trying  to  take 
our  understanding  of  our  own  experi- 
ence away  from  us.  And  I  say  that  is 
not  right,  and  we  as  American  people 
should  not  be  lied  to  about  our  own  ex- 
perience. I  happen  to  remember  that. 

Now,  they  say  there  was  this  terrible 
tax  on  fairness,  that  Republicans  dur- 
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Ing  the  years  gave  all  of  the  tax  advan- 
tage to  the  rich  and  none  went  to  the 
poor. 

What  we  see  happening  here  In  this 
top  set  of  graphs  is  the  total  amount  of 
money  spent,  paid  in  constant  dollars, 
in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the 
top  1  percent  of  wage  earners  of  Amer- 
ica. The  richest  of  the  rich  during  all  of 
the  1980's.  during  the  time  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's tax  policies  were  in  effect,  the 
richest  of  the  rich  continually  in- 
creased their  contribution  to  the 
Treasury  of  this  Government.  We  paid 
more  in  taxes.  The  Democrats  will  say 
that  is  because  more  people  got  more 
rich.  That  is  exactly  what  prosperity  is 
all  about.  I  still  have  difficulty  under- 
standing why  the  Democrats  complain 
about  an  era  in  American  history  when 
more  people  got  more  rich.  Why  is  that 
a  bad  thing? 

I  have  to  tell  you  when  I  was  a  boy 
growing  up,  entertaining  my  hopes  and 
my  dreams  for  my  life  as  I  matured.  I 
found  out  that  as  a  little  boy  I  used  to 
wish  I  was  rich,  and  that  did  not  work. 
When  I  got  a  little  older  I  used  to 
dream  about  being  rich,  and  that  did 
not  work.  And  then  I  came  face  to  face 
with  this  terrible,  horrible  truth  about 
adulthood.  If  you  want  to  be  rich  you 
have  got  to  work  your  way  rich. 

That  is  the  way  we  Americans  do 
that.  And  when  we  work  hard,  when  we 
sacrifice,  when  we  save,  when  we  take 
risks,  when  we  make  real  investments. 
and  we  do  achieve  some  success,  the 
Democrats  say  this  is  a  disaster,  this  is 
not  fair.  It  is  only  fair,  therefore, 
when,  according  to  them,  that  those  of 
you  who  did  make  yourself  rich  by 
your  own  hard  work  should  have  what 
you  have  earned  taken  away  from  you 
and  your  children.  For  what  purpose? 
So  that  they  can  redistribute  it  in  a 
manner  they  think  is  fair. 

Now  what  about  a  comparison  with 
the  taxes  that  are  paid  by  the  rich  and 
the  not-so-rich  during  the  1980s.  Let  us 
take  a  period  of  time  from  1981  to  1988. 
If  you  take  a  look  at  what  we  call  the 
fairness  ratio,  let  me  tell  you  what 
that  is.  The  fairness  ratio  is  the  aver- 
age tax  payments  of  the  top  1  percent 
of  income  recipients  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  bottom  50  percent  of  income 
recipients.  This  jumped  from  $120  paid 
by  the  rich  for  every  $1  paid  by  people 
in  the  bottom  half  of  the  income  dis- 
tribution in  1981  to  S241  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  richest  1  percent  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  taxes  paid  by  the  people  in  the 
bottom  half.  The  relative  share  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  rich  during  the  period 
of  time  from  1981  to  1988,  under  the 
policies  of  Ronald  Reagan,  to  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  poorest  half  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country  doubled,  100  percent 
more  paid  in  taxes  by  the  rich  relative 
to  the  not-so-rich  lower  half. 

That  does  not  sound  to  me  like  this 
was  unfair,  that  it  was  at  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wealthy.  If  you  take  a  look 
at  these  numbers  here  in  1981,  the  top 


1  percent  paid  $120.54  for  every  $1  paid 
by  people  in  the  bottom  half  of  the  in- 
come distribution.  That  does  not  sound 
to  me  like  an  unfair  tax  policy  favoring 
the  rich.  To  me  it  does  not  sound  like 
a  period  of  time  when  the  rich  did  not 
pay  their  fair  share,  that  the  rich  paid 
a  declining  share  from  what  the  poor 
paid. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  that  very  quickly.  A  middle- 
class  family  would  pay  about  $2,000 
more  today  each  year  in  taxes  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Republican  tax  cuts  of 
the  1980's.  The  share  of  the  income  tax 
burden  borne  by  the  top  1  percent  of 
the  American  citizens  jumped  from  18 
percent  in  1981  to  28  percent  in  1988.  Be- 
tween 1981  and  1988,  the  real  income 
tax  payments  of  the  middle  class  de- 
clined 18  percent,  while  that  of  the  bot- 
tom 50  percent  fell  26  percent.  As  a  re- 
sult, their  share  of  the  burden  of  in- 
come tax  declined. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  dur- 
ing the  1980's  the  rich  got  richer,  more 
people  got  richer,  and  the  poor  got 
richer,  and  as  the  rich  got  richer,  they 
paid  more  in  taxes,  and  as  the  i)oor  got 
richer  and  the  middle  class  got  richer, 
they  paid  less  in  taxes  as  a  share  of  the 
total. 

Now,  let  me  just  talk  for  a  moment 
about  income  mobility.  The  Democrats 
have  decided  to  pit  American  against 
American.  They  have  decided  that  we 
live  in  a  caste  society  rather  than  a  so- 
ciety of  income  mobility,  forgetting 
their  own  personal  life's  history.  They 
live  with  a  notion  that  if  you  are  bom 
or  at  any  time  live  in  the  bottom  fifth 
of  income  distribution,  you  are  stuck 
there  forever,  if  at  any  time  in  your 
life  you  are  in  the  top  fifth,  you  will  re- 
side there  forever,  and  anyplace  in  be- 
tween. 

They  do  not  know  their  own  life's 
history.  Let  me  take  one  of  my  typical 
Democrat  friends,  a  tenured  professor 
at  a  university.  This  tenured  professor, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  a  young  man  with  a 
wife  and  a  child.  In  his  early  years  as 
an  instructor  or  assistant  professor,  he 
is  in  the  bottom  fifth  of  the  income  dis- 
tribution and  does  not  make  much 
money.  In  a  few  years,  this  professor 
will  achieve  the  rank  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  will  move  up  to  another 
higher  distribution.  In  a  few  more 
years,  he  will  be  associate  professor 
with  a  book  or  two  published  and  move 
up  a  little  further. 

This  is  not  unlike  you  getting  a  pro- 
motion in  your  job  at  the  plant,  not 
unlike  you  getting  your  small  business 
off  the  ground  and  seeing  it  grow. 

Eventually  this  tenured  professor 
will  be  a  full  professor,  and  he  will  be 
in  yet  another  higher  level  of  income 
distribution,  and  then  eventually  this 
professor  will  retire,  and  as  the  profes- 
sor retires,  the  professor  will  go  from  a 
relatively  high  distribution  of  income 
to  a  low  distribution  of  income. 
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Over  your  life's  cycle,  you  will  go  up, 
and  you  will  come  down,  and  that  is 
the  way  it  is. 

Let  me  give  you  a  quick  fact:  If  in 
the  year  1979  you  had  found  yourself  in 
the  bottom  one-fifth  of  the  distribution 
of  income,  of  the  lowest  income  cat- 
egory, by  1988,  10  years  later,  you 
would  have  had  statistically  a  better 
chance  of  being  in  the  top  fifth  of  in- 
come distribution  than  you  would  have 
had  of  remaining  in  the  bottom  fifth. 
In  fact,  in  that  time,  in  a  study  that 
was  done  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
in  that  period  of  time  from  1979  to  1988, 
85.8  percent.  86  percent,  of  the  people 
that  started  in  the  bottom  fifth  went 
up  one  or  more  income  categories. 
Sixty  percent  of  those  in  the  second 
fifth  went  up,  29  went  down.  Very  few 
stayed  where  they  were,  and  so  on  it 
goes. 

The  fact  is  we  are  a  mobile  society. 
You  are  not  stuck  in  America  where 
some  Government  statistician  finds 
you  someday  and  says,  "Therefore, 
then,  we  assume,  professor,  that  you 
are  there  forever."  That  is  not  Amer- 
ica. America  is  a  nation  where  we 
strive,  we  achieve,  we  are  rewarded  by 
income  increases,  we  share  these  with 
our  families,  we  provide  opportunities, 
and  if  the  Government  will  stay  out  of 
our  way,  we  will  build  for  ourselves  and 
our  children  a  free  and  prosperous  na- 
tion. That  is  the  America  we  had  in  the 
1980's.  because  the  Government  cut  its 
tax  burden  on  you  and  me,  cut  its  regu- 
latory burden  on  us,  and  left  us  free 
and.  given  that  modicum  of  increase  in 
our  r>ersonal  freedoms,  we  proved  dur- 
ing the  1980's  that  freedom  works  bet- 
ter in  the  lives  of  real  people  than  big 
Government. 

And  that  is  what  galls  the  Democrat 
Party. 

Now,  they  have  their  man  in  the 
White  House.  They  have  their  majority 
in  the  House  and  their  majority  in  the 
Senate.  If  you  are  dumb  enough  to  buy 
it  and  if  you  are  naive  enough  to  take 
their  statistical  testimony,  they  are 
going  to  sell  you  a  package  of  Govern- 
ment policy  beginning  here  and  now 
that  says  to  you,  "Trust  us.  we  are 
from  the  Government.  Don't  trust  your 
own  lying  ambitions.  We  define  those 
as  greed.  And  you  ought  not  even  as- 
pire to  do  more  for  yourself  when  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  let  us  take 
from  those  who  have  done  and  give  to 
you  instead."  That  is  the  bill  of  goods 
you  are  being  sold  by  the  Democrat 
Party  today. 

The  crime  of  it  all  is  that  they  would 
give  you  a  completely  false  under- 
standing of  your  own  life's  experience 
in  order  to  get  you  to  buy  into  their 
dominion  over  the  lives  of  your  chil- 
dren. I,  for  one,  am  not  buying,  and  I 
do  not  believe  the  American  people  are 
buying,  either. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 16  minutes. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  again  in  this  portion  of  the  de- 
bate, but  given  the  quaint  interpreta- 
tion of  recent  economic  history  that  I 
just  heard.  I  feel  compelled  to  respond. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  much 
point  frankly  in  debating  past  history, 
and  what  I  have  tried  to  indicate  in  my 
preliminary  remarks  is  that  I  think 
our  economic  problems  have  really 
been  with  us  for  20  years,  since  1973, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  good  bipar- 
tisan number,  because  it  takes  in  a 
wide  variety  of  administrations,  both 
Republican  and  Democratic. 

But  I  must  challenge  the  assumption 
that  the  country  experienced  unparal- 
leled bliss  because  President  Reagan 
supposedly  made  the  economy  soar  in 
the  1980's.  Anybody  can  make  the  econ- 
omy soar  if  they  want  to  do  it  on  bor- 
rowed money,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
before  we  get  too  gleeful  about  the  na- 
ture of  economic  growth  in  the  1980's, 
we  again  recognize  what  most  dis- 
passionate observers  have  said  about 
the  1980s. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  econ- 
omy grew  in  the  1980's,  but  as  most 
economists  would  readily  indicate,  it 
grew  largely  because  that  growth  was 
financed  by  very  large  tax  cuts,  most 
of  which  went  to  the  very  wealthiest 
people  in  this  society,  and  by  a  dou- 
bling of  the  military  budget  on  bor- 
rowed money.  That  is  why  the  deficit, 
which  up  to  that  point  had  never  ex- 
ceeded about  $75  billion,  why  the  defi- 
cit exploded  over  the  past  decade.  That 
is  why  we  are  here  on  a  massive  repair 
job  and  a  massive  salvage  job. 

I  want  to  read  something  to  you.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Reagan  Revolution's  abortive  efforts 
to  rectify  the  economy  of  1980  cannot  simply 
be  exonerated  as  a  good  try  that  failed.  The 
maKnitude  of  the  fiscal  wreckage  and  the  se- 
verity of  economic  danger  that  resulted  are 
too  great  to  permit  such  an  easy  verdict.  In 
the  larger  scheme  of  democratic  fact  and 
economic  reality,  there  lies  a  harsher  judg- 
ment. In  fact,  it  was  the  basic  assumptions 
and  fiscal  architecture  of  the  Reagan  Revo- 
lution itself  which  first  introduced  the  folly 
that  now  envelops  our  economic  governance. 

Do  you  knov,'  who  said  that?- 
D  1830 

You  know  who  said  that?  Not  Dave 
Obey;  the  architect  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram in  1981  said  that,  David  Stock- 
man. He  is  the  Leon  Panetta  of  1981. 
the  Director  of  the  OMB.  That  is  who 
said  it.  The  guy  who  put  the  numbers 
together. 

And  I  want  to  read  you  what  he  said 
in  his  famous  revelation,  in  his  famous 
public  confessional  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  article  that  he  wrote.  He  said 
that  for  6  months  he  had  been  explain- 
ing to  the  "west  wing  guys  that  their 
numbers  just  didn't  add."  He  said  that 
they  got  the  deficit  down  "to  $31  bil- 
lion by  hook  or  by  crook,  mostly  the 
latter." 

He  said,  "We  didn't  add  up  the  num- 
bers.   We    should    have    designed    the 


pieces  to  be  more  compatible,  but  the 
pieces  were  moving  on  independent 
tracks.  It  didn't  quite  mesh.  That  is 
what  happened.  But  for  about  1'-^ 
months  we  got  away  with  it  because  of 
the  novelty  of  it  all."  That  is  what  the 
architect  of  the  Reagan  package  said 
about  it.  In  fact,  when  he  described  the 
tax  cuts  that  were  passed,  he  said, 
"The  hogs  were  really  feeding;  the 
greed  level,  the  level  of  opportunism 
just  got  out  of  control." 

Now,  that  is  not  Dave  Obey  saying 
that,  that  is  Dave  Stockman;  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  architect  of  the  Re- 
publican program. 

Now  let  me  quote  from  someone  else 
who  may  be  considered  to  be  suspect 
but  he  was  good  enough  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal Republican  strategist  of  the  1968 
Republican  campaign,  run  by  Richard 
Nixon,  Kevin  Phillips. 

Kevin  Phillips  said  this  about  what 
happened  with  the  richest  1  percent.  He 
said: 

Republicans  have  been  indignant  over  ear- 
lier congressional  budget  calculations  de- 
rived from  Federal  income  tax  returns  that 
the  wealthiest  1  percent  had  received  rough- 
ly 60  percent  of  the  after-tax  income  gains 
realized  by  all  U.S.  families  from  1987  to  1989. 

But  Kevin  Phillips  goes  on  to  say: 

But  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  studies  pro- 
vided nonpartisan,  but  similar,  documenta- 
tion for  the  1983  to  1989  period,  which  coin- 
cided with  the  Reagan  boom  years.  Between 
1962  and  1983.  the  share  of  total  private  net 
worth  held  by  the  top  1  percent  had  barely 
budged.  From  1983  to  1989.  it  surged  from  31 
percent  to  37  percent. 

That  represents  billions  of  dollars,  in 
up-the-income  scale,  upward  shift  of 
income. 

Now,  contrary  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  said,  I  have  absolutely 
nothing  against  the  rich.  I  want  every- 
body to  be  rich.  But  I  also  have  the 
quaint  notion  that  when  they  get 
there,  they  ought  to  pay  their  fair 
share,  and  nobody  c&.n  claim — nobody 
except,  perhaps,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas — nobody  can  claim  credibly  that 
the  rich  paid  their  fair  share  of  taxes  in 
the  1980s.  And  the  public  knows  it,  the 
politicians  know  it.  even  some  of  the 
authors  of  some  of  the  Republican  sub- 
stitutes that  were  offered  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  know  it  because  some 
of  them  did  not  even  have  the  gall  to 
strip  out  the  tax  increases  in  this  pack- 
age on  the  very  wealthiest  people  in 
this  society,  because  they  recognized 
that  they  have  been  on  a  gravy  train 
over  the  1980's. 

Now,  having  said  that,  I  simply  want 
to  get  back  to  the  reasons  why  it  is 
necessary  to  support  the  package  be- 
fore us. 

If  you  were  the  CEO  of  any  corpora- 
tion and  you  were  running  into  trouble, 
you  would  do  two  things:  First  of  all. 
you  would  try  to  cut  back  spending 
wherever  you  can  in  order  to  save  pre- 
cious resources.  And  the  second  thing 
you  would  do  is  to  look  for  opportuni- 
ties for  crucial  investments  that  you 


simply  have  to  make  in  order  to  hold 
market  share. 

Now.  the  Government  does  not  have 
to  hold  market  share,  but  the  Govern- 
ment still  has  to  help  create  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  private  sector  of 
this  economy  can  grow.  And  that  is 
what  the  Clinton  budget  does. 

This  package  relies  on  the  assump- 
tion that  if  we  cut  the  deficit  enough 
and  if  we  provide  the  right  kind  of  in- 
vestment, that  we  will  have  coopera- 
tion from  the  Federal  Reserve,  that  we 
will  see  a  decline  in  long-term  interest 
rates  that  will,  in  turn,  make  it  cheap- 
er for  the  private  sector  to  borrow  and 
invest  and  that  that  is  what  will  drive 
economic  recovery,  not  a  few  Govern- 
ment jobs,  but  the  atmosphere  in 
which  we  make  it  easier  for  the  private 
sector  to  make  a  profit  and  put  people 
on  the  payroll. 

Now,  the  problem  with  his  package, 
frankly,  is  that  it  is  somewhat 
contractionary.  We  estimate  that  at 
about  eight-tenths  of  1  percent. 

The  economy  is  expected  to  grow 
next  year  at  2.9  or  3  percent.  You  have 
to  have  2  percent  economic  growth  in 
order  to  prevent  unemployment  from 
going  up.  So  that  means  there  is  not 
much  margin  for  error.  And  that  is  why 
you  have  got  to  have  an  insurance  pol- 
icy, and  that  is  what  the  investments 
in  this  package  represent. 

I  guarantee  you  the  problem  2  years 
from  now.  when  all  of  us  are  running 
for  reelection,  will  not  be  too  much 
economic  growth,  it  will  not  be  too 
many  jobs  created;  the  risk  is  still  on 
the  down  side,  and  that  is  why  we  need 
to  pass  this  budget  resolution  and  pass 
the  investment  package  that  is  coming 
right  behind  it  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  To  pass  only  the 
budget  resolution,  to  do  only  the  defi- 
cit reduction  without  also  making  the 
critical  investments  that  are  nec- 
essary, would  be  reckless,  it  would  be 
shortsighted.  You  can  do  that  if  you 
want,  but  if  you  do  that,  we  will  be  in 
the  same  piddling  game  of  chasing  our 
tail  that  we  were  in  during  Gramm- 
Rudman  I  and  Gramm-Rudman  II. 

You  remember  what  happened  when 
we  had  the  Reagan  budget  package;  we 
were  told  if  we  just  swallowed  the 
magic  elixir  in  1981,  that  those  deficits, 
the  Reagan  projections  would  go  down 
from  $55  billion  to  zero  deficit  by  1984. 
In  contrast;  those  deficits  exploded. 

So,  4  years  out,  our  friends,  the  mi- 
nority side,  recognized,  "Hey,  baby, 
we've  got  a  problem;  promises  are  not 
keeping  up  with  reality."  So  they  said. 
"Well,  we  will  give  you  another  magic 
fix  that  is  aimed  only  at  deficit  reduc- 
tion." So,  what  did  they  do?  They 
passed  Gramm-Rudman  I.  a  magic  defi- 
cit-fixer. They  said  it  was  going  to 
take  the  deficit  down  in  nice,  neat  lit- 
tle $36  billion  increments  every  year 
for  5  years  until  1990.  zero,  goose-egg 
deficit. 

The  red  bars,  again,  show  what  actu- 
ally happened  under  Gramm-Rudman. 
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We  would  up  in  the  year  when  the  defi- 
cit was  supposed  to  be  zero  with  a  defi- 
cit of  $220  billion.  They  said.  "Well, 
let's  pass  another  magic  fix-up,  and 
again  let's  chase  the  deficit  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  considerations." 

So.  what  did  they  do?  Passed  Gramm- 
Rudman  II. 

I  called  it  a  public  lie  because  I  said 
it  would  never  get  to  the  deficit  levels 
predicted  by  our  friends  on  the  minor- 
ity side.  The  green  bars,  again,  show 
what  was  supposed  to  happen  theoreti- 
cally to  those  deficits,  down  to  zero  by 
1992.  Guess  what,  folks,  this  is  where 
we  are  instead.  $290  billion, 
smackeroos.  I  suggest,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, we  have  done  it  your  way.  we 
have  done  it  your  way  for  12  years.  I  re- 
member standing  here  in  1981.  in  1962. 
in  1985.  1987.  when  we  passed  the 
Reagan  package,  when  we  passed  the 
next  followup  budget  and  when  we 
passed  both  Gramm-Rudman  fix-ups. 
trying  to  suggest  that  we  needed  a 
broader  approach.  We  did  not  get  it, 
but  the  country  has  gotten  it  now. 
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What  they  have  gotten  is  that  you  do 
not  have  the  answers.  What  they  have 
gotten  is  that  you  have  had  it  your 
way  for  12  years  and  now  President 
Clinton  is  entitled  to  have  people  get 
out  of  his  way  and  try  something  dif- 
ferent. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing  about 
the  so-called  huge  burden  of  taxes 
which  President  Clinton  allegedly  has 
in  his  package.  The  CBO  estimates  that 
with  the  passage  of  the  Clinton  pro- 
gram that  we  will  see  a  cumulative 
growth  in  the  GNP  of  $5.6  trillion  over 
the  next  6  years.  They  estimate  that 
the  added  taxes  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 70  percent  of  which  will  be  on  the 
richest  1  percent  of  the  people  in  this 
country,  they  estimate  that  that  added 
tax  burden  will  take  about  6  percent  of 
that  additional  GNP  growth  over  that 
6-year  period.  That  means  that  94  per- 
cent is  going  to  be  left  in  the  private 
sector.  It  is  going  to  be  left  in  the 
treasuries  of  businesses.  It  is  going  to 
be  left  in  the  pockets  of  individual 
families. 

What  the  President  is  trying  to  do  is 
to  recognize  that  you  need  to  have  a 
balance  between  deficit  reduction  and 
investments  so  that  we  can  attack 
both  the  Federal  deficit  and  the  invest- 
ment deficit  which  has  been  killing 
this  country's  ability  to  grow. 

The  fact  is  if  we  do  not  invest  in  edu- 
cation, if  we  do  not  invest  in  health  re- 
search, if  we  do  not  invest  in  science 
research,  if  we  do  not  invest  in  phys- 
ical infrastructure,  we  will  be  trying 
the  same  old  phony  medicine  that  we 
have  had  for  12  years. 

I  used  to  have  a  dear  friend  in  the 
legislature  who  died  of  cancer  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  name  of  Harvey 
Dueholm.  Harvey  said,  "You  know,  the 
problem    with    this    country    is    that 
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under  Republican  administrations  the 
poor  and  the  rich  get  the  same  amount 
of  ice,  but  the  poor  get  theirs  in  the 
wintertime."  I  think  that  is  what  the 
eighties  delivered. 

Just  one  other  point.  My  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  goes  to 
great  lengths  to  demonstrate  that  the 
richest  1  percent  really  have  not  had  it 
really  as  well  as  we  Democrats  claim, 
because  after  all  they  are  paying  a 
larger  share  of  Federal  taxes.  You  bet 
they  are. 

This  red  graph  shows  how  the  share 
of  total  Federal  taxes  paid  by  the  rich- 
est 1  percent  has  grown  from  1977  to 
1989.  As  you  can  see,  it  has  increased 
slightly.  Why?  Because  their  income 
has  exploded.  Their  pretax  income  has 
gone  from  an  average  $315,000  in  1977  to 
$560,000  today.  Of  course,  they  are  pay- 
ing more  taxes  because  they  are  earn- 
ing a  hell  of  lot  more  money.  They 
ought  to  be  paying  more  taxes. 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  in  12  years  we  have 
got  somebody  in  the  White  House  who 
does  recognize  that  equity  is  not  an  or- 
nament in  politics.  It  is  a  basic  core  in- 
gredient, and  if  you  do  not  have  equity 
on  taxes.  i)eople  are  not  going  to  be 
willing  to  pay  them  and  they 
shouldn't. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
man] 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  OILMAN 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

THE  P.^SSING  OF  MISS  HELEN  HAYES 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  and  deep  regret  that 
I  rise  to  inform  our  colleagues  of  the 
passing  of  my  most  beloved  constitu- 
ent. 

Miss  Helen  Hayes,  bom  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  on  October  10.  1900.  has  been 
known  as  the  "First  Lady  of  the  Amer- 
ican Theater"  since  before  most  of  us 
were  born.  Since  her  stage  debut  as  a 
child  in  1905,  she  set  the  standard  by 
which  all  other  actresses  were  meas- 
ured. A  star  at  age  20  and  literally  an 
institution  at  age  55.  Helen  Hayes  re- 
ceived every  conceivable  major  award 
which  show  business  has  to  offer— the 
Emmy,  the  Tony,  the  Grammy,  and 
two  Oscars.  In  fact,  the  theater  awards 
here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  are  named 
in  her  honor. 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  name  a 
Broadway  theater  in  New  York  after  an 
actress;  Helen  Hayes  is  the  only  indi- 
vidual ever  to  have  two  theaters  named 
after  her. 

For  her  neighbors  in  the  mid-Hudson 
Valley  of  New  York,  Helen  Hayes,  resi- 
dent of  Nyack,  NY,  was  an  outstanding 
humanitarian.  The  Helen  Hayes  Hos- 
pital, the  Nyack  Hospital,  and  many 
other  institutions  owe  a  great  deal  to 
her  generosity. 

Having  lost  her  daughter  Mary  at  age 
19  to  polio,  Helen  was  a  major  catalyst 
in  the  successful  effort  to  conquer  that 
deadly  disease. 


Helen  Hayes  died  today  at  the  age  of 
92.  but  she  will  live  on  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  and 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Before  I  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  let  me 
just  make  a  couple  of  quick  observa- 
tions. 

One.  the  American  people  did  their 
share.  The  American  people's  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Government  Treasury 
went  from  $517  billion  in  1980  to  $1  tril- 
lion 31  billion  in  1990.  Unhappily,  the 
gluttonous  Federal  Government  in- 
creased spending  from  $591  billion  in 
1980  to  $1  trillion  435  billion  in  1990. 

We  grew  the  private  sector,  but  we 
did  not  contain  the  public  sector.  The 
public  sector  grew  by  $1.59  for  every  in- 
creased dollar  we  sent  to  Washington. 
It  is  time  to  halt  that  growth. 

Furthermore,  let  me  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
has  made  some  interesting  arguments 
based  largely  on  CBO  data  which  CBO 
itself  admits  is  deceptive  and  has  dis- 
continued using.  Kevin  Phillips'  work, 
of  course,  is  based  on  that  data,  and  if 
the  CBO  cannot  get  within  a  hundred 
percent  of  projecting  earnings  from 
current  capital  gains,  they  certainly 
should  not  be  relied  on  to  project  the 
kinds  of  growth  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  cites.  In  fact,  even  the 
President  himself  has  recently  ex- 
pressed his  reservations  on  the  accu- 
racy^of  the  CBO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Saxton]. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  saying 
that  I  listened  very  intently  to  many 
of  the  speakers  here  this  afternoon  and 
this  evening  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  friends  on 
the  Democrat  side  of  the  aisle,  we 
share  with  you  some  of  your  basic 
goals.  We  share  your  desire  to  promote 
economic  growth.  We  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  getting  there  than  you, 
but  we  share  that  goal. 

We  also  share  your  goal  and  our 
President's  goal  of  lower  deficits.  Lord 
knows  that  speaker  after  speaker  has 
pointed  out  that  over  the  years  since 
1980  and  before  that  deficits  have 
grown  out  of  control.  We  may  have  a 
different  feeling  and  a  different  way  to 
deal  with  those  problems  than  you,  but 
we  share  that  goal. 

Your  third  goal  is  perhaps  where  we 
have  the  most  difficulty  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  because  we  do  not  share  your 
goal  of  raising  taxes.  We  cannot  find  a 
reason  to  do  that,  particularly  in  light 
of  wanting  to  solve  the  first  two  goals 
which  we  share  with  you. 

Today  in  my  office  I  was  visited,  as  I 
have  been  for  each  of  the  last  9  years. 


by  a  group  of  letter  carriers  from  back 
home.  I  get  along  very  well  with  the 
letter  carriers.  My  dad  was  a  letter  car- 
rier many  years  ago.  He  became  a  post- 
master. My  mother  was  a  postal  clerk, 
so  the  letter  carriers  that  visit  me 
every  year  and  I  understand  each 
other. 

They  surprised  me  somewhat  today 
because  they  did  not  spend  the  entire 
half  hour  or  45  minutes  talking  about 
issues  that  had  just  to  do  with  postal 
workers.  They  wanted  to  talk  about 
the  economy.  They  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  people  who  they  deliver  mail 
to  who  have  small  businesses.  They 
wanted  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
stores  and  shops  that  are  empty  that 
used  to  have  small  businesses  in  them. 
We  talked  about  that  for  quite  some 
time,  and  knowing  that  I  was  going  to 
have  this  time  today  I  brought  with  me 
a  chart  which  reflects  much  of  what 
the  letter  carriers  and  I  talked  about 
today. 

Why  is  it  that  small  business  is  hav- 
ing such  a  difficult  time  being  success- 
ful and  continuing  to  hire  people? 

Did  you  know  that  in  the  last  10 
years  51  percent  of  the  jobs  that  were 
created,  12  million  jobs  that  were  cre- 
ated, were  created  by  small  businesses, 
businesses  that  had  20  or  fewer  employ- 
ees? 
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It  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  today  small  businesses  are 
having  a  more  difficult  time  than  ever 
before,  or  at  least  in  the  last  several 
decades. 

This  chart  shows  one  of  the  problems 
that  small  businesses  are  having  today. 
It  is  a  government  burden  which  is 
placed  on  a  typical  small  business  firm 
on  a  per-worker  basis.  Back  in  1982,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  cost  on  the  average,  per 
worker,  a  small  business  person,  $4,400 
per  year,  per  worker,  and  through  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  that  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey], 
likes  to  put  negative  light  on,  the  busi- 
ness, small  business,  community  found 
itself  in  a  position  with  less  burden  per 
worker  each  year  measured  in  dollars 
to  the  point  where  we  got  to  1989  and 
the  burden  per  worker  was  all  the  way 
down  from  $4,400  a  year,  in  1982,  down 
to  somewhere  around  $3,900  in  1989. 

Then  look  at  what  happens  to  the  red 
line.  It  moves  skyward,  not  slowly,  but 
very  rapidly,  and  that  coincides  ex- 
actly, exactly,  with  the  economic 
downturn  that  started  about  that  time 
as  a  result.  I  believe,  of  bad  tax  policy 
that  came  about  in  the  late  1980's  and 
1990. 

And  so  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  rec- 
ognize two  things: 

This  budget  proposal  that  is  before  us 
tonight  increases  the  burden  on  small 
business.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  even  a  debat- 
able subject.  And  so  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  tax  policy  this  tool 


that  we  have  to  work  with,  which  I 
think  we  are  using  backwards;  that  is. 
the  tax  code  in  this  budget  proposal, 
will  not  help  economic  growth  in  my 
view,  but  do  the  contrary  and  hurt  it. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAXTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is,  if  in  fact  we  are 
having  a  recovery,  and  we  have  so 
many  nice,  encouraging  signs  and  so 
many  indicators,  but  no  growth  in  jobs, 
it  is  because  of  this  enormous  increase 
in  government  regulation  and  taxation 
of  the  past  4  years,  inspired  by  the 
Democrat  Congress.  It  has  resulted  in  a 
repression  of  the  job  creation  of  the 
small  business  sector  of  the  American 
economy. 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing? 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  is  ex- 
actly correct,  and  in  my  view  the  budg- 
et proposal  which  is  before  us  tonight 
does  more  of  the  same  bad  stuff. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Except  perhaps  to  ig- 
nore this  component.  That  would  be 
the  best  we  would  hope. 

The  gentleman  would  notice  I  was 
just  noticing  the  U.S.  Government  reg- 
ulatory agency  just  issued  an  order 
yesterday  I  read  about  in  the  paper 
that,  if  the  firms  in  an  industry  did  not 
answer  their  phone  within  30  seconds, 
they  would  be  subjected  to  fines.  This 
hardly  comes  under  the  category  of 
getting  the  Government  off  the  backs 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Nor  does  putting  labels 
on  marble  bags  like  we  passed  here  a 
day  or  so  ago. 

Let  me  reclaim  my  time  to  move  on 
to  another  point  rather  quickly  which 
has  been  discussed  here  at  some  length, 
and  that  is  what  happened  during  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  due  to  tax  policy 
that  we  believe  was  tax  policy  that 
promoted  growth. 

One  of  the  problems  that  was  pointed 
out  by  the  members  from  the  Democrat 
side  of  the  aisle  is  certainly  an  evident 
problem,  and  that  is  we  entered  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  with  a  bigger  defi- 
cit than  we  did  by  far  then  we  did  when 
we  started  the  1980's,  and  somehow  the 
connotation  continues  to  be  made  and 
pervade  that  somehow  Reagan  policy 
promoted  and  created  that  problem  by 
creating,  perhaps,  less  revenue  when  in 
fact,  as  was  pointed  out  by  my  col- 
league from  Texas  just  a  few  minutes 
ago,  we  started  the  decade  of  the  1980's 
with  Federal  revenues  amounting  to 
just  over  $500  billion,  and  we  ended  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  with  just  over  $1 
trillion.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  have 
less  revenue  today  because  of  the  tax 
cuts  of  the  early  1980's.  Today  we  have 
twice  as  much  revenue. 

In  1990  our  revenue  had  doubled  as 
compared  with  the  revenue  that  we  had 
in  1980,  so  our  problem  was  not  reve- 


nue. Our  problem  was  outlays,  and  so 
what  we  are  saying  in  this  budget  deal, 
this  budget  proposal  that  they  all  are 
making,  we  are  saying  that  this  is  the 
problem  that  we  need  to  attack  first. 
We  do  not  need  to  raise  taxes.  We  need 
to  attack  the  outlay  problem,  and  that 
problem  we  can  get  behind  us  if  we  can 
work  together. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  show 
my  colleagues  one  final  chart — folks  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle — which  dem- 
onstrates what  happened  when  we  com- 
pare revenues  that  we  had  to  spend 
during  the  1980's  with  the  actual  spend- 
ing that  we  did.  It  appears  that  it  is 
quite  evident  that  our  problem  was  not 
that  the  economy  did  not  grow,  but  it 
was  that  we  in  this  House  grew  the 
public  sector  faster  than  we  were  able 
to  grow  the  private  sector. 

Finally  let  me  turn  to  one  final  chart 
because  I  think  there  is  something  in- 
herent in  the  budget  proposal  that  we 
are  looking  at  today  that  is  a  basic 
flaw  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do  to- 
gether as  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
That  is  that  the  Tax  Code  that  we  use 
to  raise  revenues  has  a  very  important 
second  effect  that  we  need  to  recognize. 

John  Kennedy  said  it  from  that  po- 
dium in  1963.  John  Kennedy  said,  and  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  here  in  the 
Chamber  somewhere,  and,  if  I  do  not 
have  these  words  exactly  correct, 
please  forgive  me.  He  said,  "We  can't 
for  long  expect  to  lead  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom  around  the  world  if 
we  fail  to  set  the  economic  pace  at 
home,"  and  he  outlined  in  that  speech 
a  series  of  tax  reductions  that  he  said 
would  spur  the  economy,  and  beginning 
shortly  after  his  death,  unfortunately, 
this  House  went  to  work  and  put  that 
plan  in  place,  and  in  1964,  in  1965.  1966. 
and  1967  the  economy  responded,  and 
the  economy  grew  nicely.  And.  stand- 
ing at  the  same  podium  in  1980.  Ronald 
Reagan  made  a  speech,  and  he  said  that 
the  problem  with  our  economy  is  sim- 
ple: Taxes  are  too  high,  and  we  have 
not  recognized  there  is  something  that 
we  can  do  to  make  the  economy  grow, 
and  that  is  to  reduce  the  burden  that 
taxes  and  regulations  have  put  on 
small  businesses.  When  he  made  that 
speech,  and  when  Members  of  this 
House  enacted  that  policy,  we  can  see 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980's  our 
growth,  and  our  jobs,  and  our  growth  in 
GNP  was  relatively  static,  and  it  wais 
not  until  1982.  halfway  through  1982, 
that  those  policies  started  to  catch 
hold,  and  here  is  what  we  see  in  terms 
of  job  growth,  and  here  is  what  we  see 
in  terms  of  economic  growth  right 
through  the  end  of  the  decade,  until 
the  fateful  day  in  1990  when  we  re- 
versed all  that,  and  raised  taxes  again, 
and  put  our  economy  on  the  skids 
downward  to  where  we  are  today. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  these  points.  We 
share  their  goals.  We  do  not  share  their 
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enthusiasm  for  taxes,  not  just  because 
we  do  not  want  Americans  to  pay  high- 
er taxes,  but  because  we  know  it  is  a 
tool  that  we  can  use  correctly  or,  in 
this  case  incorrectly. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MiNETA],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
have  talked  about  the  economy  here 
today  as  though  the  condition  of  the 
economy  is  an  argument  against  pro- 
ceeding with  the  stimulus  package,  and 
with  the  investment  portions  of  the 
budget  resolution.  Unfortunately, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  fact  is  that  this  remains  the 
weakest  and  most  fragile  recovery  this 
Nation  has  experienced  in  modern 
times.  The  recovery  is  now  2  years  old, 
and  yet  we  still  have  only  as  many  jobs 
in  the  economy  as  we  had  in  the  last 
month  of  the  recession,  February  1991. 

The  fact  is  that  this  recovery  will  re- 
main weak  and  fragile  until  consumers 
have  a  substantially  higher  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  jobs  market  and 
therefore  in  their  own  job  security. 

The  latest  estimates  of  1992  fourth 
quarter  growth,  which  were  an  im- 
provement over  the  earlier  anemic 
growth  rates  of  this  recovery,  never- 
theless remain  weaker  than  those  of 
previous  recoveries.  Economists  agree 
that  the  fourth  quarter  growth  rate 
will  not  be  equalled  in  the  subsequent 
quarters.  The  consumer  confidence 
which  rose  in  November  and  December, 
and  was  key  to  creating  higher  growth 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  has  more  re- 
cently begun  to  waver.  Even  Fed  Chair- 
man Alan  Greenspan  recently  testified 
to  Congress  that  the  economy  has 
slowed  in  the  early  months  of  1993  as 
compared  to  the  final  months  of  1992. 

Not  only  consumers  and  economists 
have  relatively  little  confidence  in  this 
recovery,  so  do  employers.  Even  when 
companies  do  receive  increased  orders, 
as  many  did  in  late  1992.  they  are  not 
hiring  new  employees.  Employers  have 
so  little  confidence  that  this  recovery 
will  continue  that  they  meet  these  ad- 
ditional production  requirements  by 
adding  to  the  work  hours  of  existing 
employees — and  overtime  is  now  at 
record  levels— or  by  adding  part-time 
or  temporary  employees,  not  by  hiring 
new  full-time  employees. 

Unfortunately  with  consumers, 
economists,  and  employers  showing 
relatively  little  confidence  in  the  con- 
tinued strength  of  this  recovery,  we 
have  a  real  risk  of  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  here.  The  current  pattern  of 
jobless  recovery  simply  is  not  generat- 
ing among  our  people  the  sense  of  eco- 
nomic security  so  fundamental  to  gen- 
erating the  consumer  demand  that 
drives  the  economy. 

This  sense  of  unease  is  compounded 
by  the  announcement  of  large  reduc- 


tions in  the  work  forces  of  IBM,  Boe- 
ing, Sears,  and  other  major  established 
employers. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  stimu- 
lus spending  is  too  little  to  lift  single- 
handedly  our  economy  to  a  rate  of 
growth  more  typical  for  a  recovery. 
But  what  it  can  do  and  should  do  is 
provide  a  boost  to  the  weak  forces  of 
recovery  already  operating  in  our  econ- 
omy. In  short,  the  stimulus  package 
will  provide  badly  needed  insurance 
against  the  risk  that  our  weak  recov- 
ery might  slip  back  into  the  doldrums 
or  even  into  renewed  recession. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that 
while  any  dollar  spent  creates  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  stimulus,  a  dollar  spent 
on  sound  investment  in  needed  facili- 
ties creates  not  only  a  dollar's  worth  of 
stimulus,  but  also  generates  long-term 
benefits  to  the  economy  in  the  form  of 
increased  productivity  and  competi- 
tiveness for  our  private  companies. 

A  well-designed,  well-constructed, 
and  well-maintained  system  of  public 
infrastructure  allows  us  to  move  goods 
and  people  more  efficiently.  In  fact, 
public  infrastructure  is  a  key  part  of 
private  productivity  and  competitive- 
ness. 

Those  who  have  argued  here  that  eco- 
nomic growth  must  ultimately  be  pro- 
vided by  the  private  sector  are  abso- 
lutely correct.  But  what  they  have 
failed  to  note  is  that  private  sector 
growth  cannot  occur  without  invest- 
ment in  the  public  infrastructure  nec- 
essary for  that  growth  to  occur. 

Public  capital  investment  helps  the 
private  sector  produce  more  goods  and 
services,  accelerates  private  sector  job 
growth,  and  stimulates  private  sector 
investment.  Thus,  when  we  choose  to 
make  our  stimulus  spending  infrastruc- 
ture investment  spending,  we  get  a  pro- 
found leveraging  effect  on  private  sec- 
tor employment,  growth,  and  invest- 
ment. 

Our  competitors  in  the  worldwide 
marketplace  are  well  aware  of  the 
value  of  these  public  investments  to 
their  private  companies,  and  they  have 
invested  heavily  in  their  public  infra- 
structure. We.  unfortunately,  have 
taken  the  opposite  course,  cutting  our 
level  of  infrastructure  investment  as  a 
percent  of  GDP  in  half  in  the  course  of 
the  1980's.  To  maintain  our  competitive 
edge  in  the  global  marketplace,  we 
have  to  at  least  match,  if  not  surpass, 
the  investment  levels  of  our  competi- 
tors. 

The  stimulus  package  contains  sev- 
eral key  elements  of  investment  in 
public  infrastructure,  including  S3  bil- 
lion for  the  highway  portion  of  ISTEA. 
$752  million  for  the  transit  portion  of 
ISTEA.  $845  million  in  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  funding,  and 
$250  million  in  additional  airport 
grants.  These  are  all  programs  which 
invest  in  public  facilities  which  are 
necessary  for  the  productivity  and 
growth  of  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy. 


Some  have  noted  here  that  these 
types  of  capital  investment  programs 
have  a  relatively  high  cost  per  direct 
job  created.  Let's  be  very  clear  about 
this:  If  you  spend  money  to  create  a 
capital  asset  which  will  be  useful  to 
the  private  sector  for  years  to  come, 
you  will  spend  more  per  direct  job  cre- 
ated than  if  you  simply  pay  people  to 
rake  leaves.  But  in  the  latter  case  you 
will  be  obtaining  absolutely  nothing  of 
lasting  value  to  the  economy  or  to  pri- 
vate sector  vitality. 

It  is  simply  not  true,  some  have  sug- 
gested here  today,  that  the  public  sec- 
tor does  not  create  wealth.  When  we 
make  sound  investment  in  public  fa- 
cilities needed  by  the  private  sector. 
we  create  wealth  in  the  private  sector 
and  we  create  a  stronger  economy  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans. 

Furthermore,  some  seem  to  argue 
that  the  expenditures  we  are  talking 
about  here  are  some  bold  new  policy 
departure.  For  many  of  the  items  in 
this  stimulus  package,  and  I  note  in 
particular  the  proposals  for  highways, 
transit,  and  airports,  all  the  stimulus 
proposal  would  do  is  spend  the  funds 
Congress  already  agreed  to  spend  when 
we  passed  the  authorization  legisla- 
tion, when  we  imposed  the  user  taxes 
to  support  this  level  of  spending,  and 
when  we  told  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  expect  this  level  of  funding. 
This  is  nothing  radical,  unless  you  con- 
sider living  up  to  our  promises  to  be 
radical.  And  I  would  note  that  in  the 
transit  area,  we  are  not  even  living  up 
to  our  promises,  because  even  the 
spending  proposed  in  the  stimulus 
package  and  in  the  budget  resolution  is 
less  than  what  Congress  already  de- 
cided to  spend  in  the  authorization  leg- 
islation. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  has 
been  raised  that  even  the  relatively 
modest  additional  spending  proposed  in 
the  stimulus  package  would  raise  the 
deficit,  and  that  that  poses  a  risk  of  in- 
creasing interest  rates  and  the  crowd- 
ing-out of  private  capital. 

First  of  all  I  find  it  ironic  that  my 
friends  on  the  Republican  side,  after  12 
years  of  hiding  behind  Laffer  curves 
and  supply-side  rhetoric  claiming  that 
deficits  don't  matter,  have  redis- 
covered that  deficits  do  matter.  Unfor- 
tunately, during  those  12  years  they 
quadrupled  the  national  debt,  and  they 
have  left  it  to  a  Democratic  President 
to  make  the  hard  choices  necessary  to 
clean  up  their  fiscal  mess. 

The  President  has  now  made  those 
proposals,  and  none  of  us  would  deny 
that  the  combination  of  spending  cuts 
and  tax  increases  necessary  to  begin 
reducing  these  mammoth  deficits  is 
strong  medicine,  medicine  which  re- 
quires a  strong  patient.  This  economy 
is  not  yet  a  strong  patient.  We  need  to 
give  it  a  selective  and  well-targeted 
boost,  and  to  whatever  extent  we  can 
first  strengthen  economic  growth,  our 


deficit  reduction  task  will  thereafter 
be  that  much  easier. 

And  the  private  markets  recognize 
the  validity  of  that  approach.  There  is 
sufficient  slack  in  the  economy  now  to 
accommodate  a  much  larger  stimulus 
package  than  the  one  before  us.  The 
stimulus  package  poses  no  threat  of  ig- 
niting a  new  round  of  inflation.  Neither 
does  it  undermine  the  credibility  of  the 
President's  overall  plan  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

And  the  financial  markets  fully  agree 
with  that  assessment.  With  both  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1993  stimulus 
proposal  and  his  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
plan  on  the  table,  the  financial  mar- 
kets have  reacted  by  reducing  long- 
term  interest  rates,  which  had  pre- 
viously remained  stubbornly  high  com- 
pared to  short-term  rates.  The  30-year 
Treasury  bond  rate  is  now  at  its  lowest 
level  since  the  1970's.  The  markets 
clearly  do  not  see  this  proposal  as  ig- 
niting inflation  or  crowding  out  pri- 
vate capital.  Furthermore,  inflation 
rates  at  both  the  consumer  and  the 
producer  levels  continue  to  be  low  and 
to  show  no  signs  of  significant  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  condition  of  our 
economy  clearly  calls  not  only  for 
long-term  deficit  reduction,  but  also 
for  selected  investments  which  will 
make  our  economy  stronger,  more  pro- 
ductive, and  more  competitive.  That  is 
the  direction  the  President  is  trying  to 
move  us  with  the  stimulus  proposal 
and  with  the  budget  resolution.  I  urge 
support  for  both. 

D  1900 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Ramstad]. 

Mr.  RAMSTAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  economist  Erich  Heinemann  put 
it  best  when  he  wrote  recently  that 
anyone  attempting  to  rely  on  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  long-range  budget  fore- 
casts should  remember  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  famous  quip  about  second  mar- 
riages: the  triumph  of  hope  over  experi- 
ence. 

While  I  heartily  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's emphasis  on  deficit  reduction, 
like  the  famous  Irish  writer.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  focus  on  experience. 

The  problem  is  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  Clinton  plan,  that  tax  in- 
creases will  reduce  the  deficit,  flies  in 
the  face  of  precedent. 

Recent  history  shows  higher  taxes 
lead  to  more  Federal  spending,  lower 
economic  growth,  fewer  jobs,  and  ulti- 
mately larger  deficits. 

We  saw  budget  agreements,  and  this 
chart  reflects  those  budget  agreements, 
that  resulted  in  massive  tax  increases 
in  1983.  1985.  1988.  and  1990.  In  each  case 
you  can  see  from  the  charts  more 
spending  and  larger  deficits  resulted 
from  those  tax  increases. 

Chairman  Obey's  own  chart  showed 
us  that  it  was  only  in  the  years  when 


Congress  was  forced  to  restrain  spend- 
ing under  the  Gramm-Rudman  Act  did 
we  see  any  slowdown  in  this  pace  of 
runaway  Federal  spending,  and  that  is 
reflected  in  Chairman  Obey's  own 
chart  that  he  has  presented  us. 

Under  Gramm-Rudman.  total  domes- 
tic spending  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of 
1.1  percent.  Under  the  1990  budget 
agreement,  with  its  supposedly  stricter 
than  Gramm-Rudman  spending  con- 
trols, total  domestic  spending  grew  at 
an  annual  rate  of  8.4  percent. 

The  proof  is  in  the  pudding.  As  you 
can  see  from  this  chart  here,  the 
Gramm-Rudman  record  clearly  shows 
that  seriously  restraining  Congress' 
ability  to  spend  is  the  only  real  way  to 
achieve  progress  on  the  deficit. 

In  addition.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  actual  tax  revenues  since  the 
1990  budget  deal  have  fallen  by  more 
than  $3.25  for  every  dollar  the  deal  is 
supposed  to  raise,  and  the  deficit  in- 
creased from  3.1  percent  of  GNP  in  1990 
to  5  percent  in  1992. 

Every  economic  study  you  look  at 
shows  that  every  dollar  in  new  taxes 
raised  since  1947  has  led  to  $1.59  in  new 
Government  spending.  A  recent  study 
by  Citizens  Against  Government  Waste 
showed  that  the  1990  budget  agreement 
produced  $2.37  in  new  spending  for 
every  dollar  raised  in  new  taxes.  That 
is  hardly  a  formula  for  real  deficit  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  experience  shows  that 
excessive  Government  spending,  not  a 
lack  of  tax  revenues,  causes  massive 
deficits.  Revenues  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  remained  steady  at  an 
average  of  18.6  percent  of  gross  domes- 
tic product  between  1965  and  1992,  never 
falling  below  17.5  percent.  At  the  same 
time.  Government  spending  has  risen 
from  17.6  percent  of  GNP  to  23.5  per- 
cent in  1992.  Even  more  telling,  tax  rev- 
enues have  grown  annually  at  an  8  per- 
cent rate  over  the  past  decade,  but 
spending  has  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  11  percent  during  the  same 
time. 

The  Clinton  plan  is  more  of  the  same, 
with  deficits  the  administration  pro- 
jected to  average  $250  billion  a  year, 
and  their  analysis  does  not  even  reflect 
the  blow  to  the  economy  of  taking  $328 
billion  out  of  the  private  sector,  out  of 
the  revenue  stream,  in  new  taxes.  $328 
billion. 

These  new  taxes  will  stifle  economic 
growth,  destroy  jobs,  reduce  revenues, 
and  increase  the  deficit.  Economists 
across  the  ideological  spectrum  are 
convinced  that  the  Clinton  tax  in- 
creases will  lead  to  widespread  job  loss. 
Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  their  comments. 

David  Resler.  of  Nomura  Securities, 
puts  the  cost  at  400.000  lost  jobs  by  the 
end  of  1994  from  these  new  tax  in- 
creases. 
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DRI-McGraw  Hill  says  700.000  jobs 
will    be   lost   in   1997   and    1998.    Larry 


Kudlow,  the  chief  economist  at  Bear 
Steams,  estimates  job  losses  at  3.2  mil- 
lion by  1996  and  a  reduction  in  real  eco- 
nomic output  of  $450  billion.  We  are 
going  to  have,  unfortunately,  I  think, 
the  votes  are  there  for  the  huge  tax  in- 
creases, and  we  are  going  to  see  the 
prophecies  of  these  economists  real- 
ized. 

Constricting  the  economy  with  high- 
er taxes  not  only  means  additional  job 
losses,  less  revenues  from  taxes,  higher 
expenditures  for  unemployment 
claims,  but  ultimately  larger  deficits. 

We  all  remember  the  infamous  boat 
tax  hike  in  the  1990  budget  agreement. 
That  ill-conceived  and  shortsighted 
proposal  not  only  failed  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  despite  the  claims  from  many 
that  it  would  do  just  that,  but  it  actu- 
ally lost  revenue. 

The  boat  tax  actually  lost  revenue 
because  it  threw  thousands  of  workers 
out  of  their  jobs,  as  we  now  know. 

The  government  lost  the  income  tax 
revenues  from  these  workers  and  in- 
creased spending  on  their  unemploy- 
ment claims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  experiences  of 
economies  across  the  globe  show  that 
higher  taxes  and  more  government  lead 
to  long-term  economic  sluggishness. 
We  simply  cannot  grow  the  govern- 
ment without  seriously  stifling  the  pri- 
vate sector.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
government  gets  bigger,  these  tax  in- 
creases stifle  the  productive  private 
sector  and  destroy  jobs.  We  will  not 
balance  the  budget  or  even  make  a 
dent  in  the  deficit  unless  we  allow  the 
private  sector  to  operate  as  the  engine 
of  economic  growth. 

I  hope  we  can  learn  something  from 
these  economic  lessons  learned 
throughout  our  history,  economic  les- 
sons learned  in  countries  from  Mexico 
to  Poland  but,  unfortunately,  lost  on 
many  of  the  politicians  in  this  body. 
When  will  they  learn  that  free  mar- 
kets, less  government  spending  and  low 
taxes  are  the  only  solid  foundation  for 
real  economic  growth? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  real 
deficit  reduction  through  spending 
cuts,  not  tax  increases. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2'/S!  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Ms. 
Schenk]. 

Ms.  SCHENK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

We  are  hearing  a  lot  of  rhetoric  and 
fancy  economic  theory  from  our  minor- 
ity colleagues.  But  the  bottom  line  is 
this — we  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  real 
deficit  reduction,  and  an  economic 
package  that  creates  real  jobs  and  real 
opportunity. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
awash  in  red  ink  for  far  too  long.  The 
phHosophy  of  borrow  and  spend,  borrow 
and  spend  must  be  replaced  by  a  new 
philosophy  grounded  in  responsibility 
and  accountability. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President's  eco- 
nomic package  contains  over  150  indi- 
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vidual  spending  cuts.  And  I  am  even 
more  pleased  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  has  gone  further  in 
proposing  an  additional  S63  billion  in 
cuts  over  the  next  5  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  squander 
this  opportunity  to  work  with  our  new 
President  in  passing  a  sensible  eco- 
nomic plan  that  creates  jobs  and  that 
reduces  the  Federal  deficit.  Let's  pass 
this  investment  package  and  budget 
resolution,  and  let  the  American  i)eople 
know  that  we  are  serious  about  break- 
ing the  gridlock  in  Washington  and  se- 
rious about  the  course  of  this  Nation's 
future. 

This  Congrress  has  an  obligation— to 
make  the  tough  choices,  to  cut 
projects,  to  eliminate  wasteful  sub- 
sidies, and  to  streamline  government. 
This  budget  resolution  meets  that  obli- 
gation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  go  home  every  week. 
I  have  talked  to  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict in  San  Diego.  They  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  to  get  this  country  back  on 
track.  They  are  willing  to  accept  taxes 
and  painful  spending  cuts  now.  in  re- 
turn for  genuine  economic  prosperity 
in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Cox],  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  that  it  is  time  to  stop  bor- 
rowing and  spending.  I  am  disappointed 
that  that  is  what  the  Clinton  budget  is 
all  about.  I  am  disappointed  that  that 
is  exactly  what  is  going  on  here. 

What  we  know  for  certain  from  the 
President's  proposal  is  that  he  is  going 
to  increase  spending  in  fiscal  year  1993. 
I  am  not  kidding,  as  Dave  Barry  would 
say,  he  is  going  to  increase  spending  by 
over  $16  billion  of  brandnew  pro- 
grammatic spending  from  1994  through 
1998,  $189  billion  of  brandnew  spending. 

The  interest  costs,  CBO  estimates, 
are  going  to  be  $38  billion  for  this  extra 
spending  for  a  total  of  $244  billion  in 
extra  Clinton  Democrat  spending  under 
this  alleged  tough  choice  budget. 

It  is,  to  put  it  another  way,  about 
one-quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  of  new 
spending. 

My  colleagues,  when  one  is  in  a  hole, 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  stop  digging. 
We  are  in  a  deficit  hole.  We  ought  to 
stop  digging.  And  certainly,  we  ought 
not  to  have  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars of  new  spending,  which  is  what  is 
proposed  under  this  Clinton  budget, 
under  the  dishonest  rubric  of  cuts  and 
tax  increases. 

Let  me  spend  a  moment  talking 
about  the  tax  increases. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  the  14- 
year-old  boy  that  said  he  was  going  to 
send  $1,000  in  to  the  President.  In  fact, 
he  did  so.  There  were  cameras  aboard 


Air  Force  One  and  a  camera  at  the 
other  end  to  interview  him.  The  Presi- 
dent was  so  taken  with  this  gift  of  the 
14-year-old  boy  from  North  Dakota  of 
$1,000  to  reduce  the  deficit  that  he  told 
USA-Today  and  the  Associated  Press 
the  following  day  that  maybe  every 
American  should  be  asked  t6  make  this 
kind  of  sacrifice. 

Well,  there  are  about  110  million  tax- 
payers in  America.  If  each  of  them 
anted  up  an  additional  $1,000,  that 
would  amount  to  $110  billion,  or  $144 
billion  short  of  just  the  new  spending 
that  Bill  Clinton  is  proposing  here. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  budget 
is  going  to  be,  as  my  California  col- 
league just  said,  more  borrowing  and 
more  spending.  It  contains  no  spending 
cuts  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  contains 
real  tax  increases  that  are  going  to 
constrict  job  creation  and  economic 
growth.  It  gives  us  much  more  govern- 
ment. It  is  going  to  give  us  fewer  jobs. 

Frankly,  I  wish  that  we  could  see  it, 
but  the  President  has  not  even  sent  it 
up  here.  This  is  the  first  Presidential 
budget  that  has  not  arrived  on  Capitol 
Hill  before  we  adopt  our  budget  resolu- 
tion. So  we  are  dealing  with  these 
broad  strokes. 

But  frankly,  there  is  no  question 
about  it,  it  is  more  government,  more 
borrowing,  more  spending,  the  same 
old  stuff  that  will  not  work. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Meek). 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64,  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  This  is  a  momentous  occa- 
sion for  the  new  Members  like  myself 
who  must  cast  their  first  votes  on  set- 
ting the  new  direction  our  country  will 
take  under  the  Clinton  administration. 
Again  and  again  we  have  heard  that 
there  will  no  longer  be  business  as 
usual,  dodging  the  hard  decisions  that 
we  are  called  to  make  by  the  voters 
who  sent  us  here.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  there  will  be  budget  cuts,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  for  spending  re- 
ductions that  are  chosen  wisely. 

I  commend  the  leadership  and  the 
Budget  Committee  for  bringing  us  a 
resolution  that  emphasizes  not  just 
deficit  reduction,  but  investment  in 
programs  that  set  us  on  the  right  path 
to  the  future.  This  resolution  assumes 
full  funding  of  many  programs  close  to 
my  heart.  Head  Start,  WIC,  child  im- 
munization, the  Ryan  White  AIDS  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Mickey  Leland  Hunger 
Program  will  at  long  last  have  the  re- 
sources they  have  needed  for  so  long. 
Many  people  whose  needs  have  gone 
unmet  up  to  now  will  receive  help.  We 
will  invest  in  jobs  programs,  innova- 
tive education  programs,  and  defense 
conversion  programs.  These  expendi- 
tures will  pay  off  in  the  future  as  we 
become  a  healthier,  better  educated 
and  more  competitive  society. 

The  President's  tax  proposals  seek  to 
place    the   greatest   burdens   on    those 


who  can  afford  it.  This  is  the  direction 
we  must  take.  There  may  be  changes  in 
the  details  as  Congress  works  its  will, 
but  the  issue  of  fairness  must  remain 
paramount.  I  strongly  support  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
which  rewards  low-income  people  for 
working  and  trying  to  stay  off  welfare. 
There  are  many  people  in  my  congres- 
sional district  who  will  directly  benefit 
from  this. 

The  budget  resolution  sets  the  tone 
for  this  Congress  as  we  begin  working 
with  our  new  President  to  put  i)eople 
first  and  create  a  future  filled  with 
hope.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  resolution. 
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Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Stearn.s]. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  budget 
plan  which  is  incorporated  into  this 
budget  resolution  imposes  higher  taxes 
and  more  deficit  spending.  We  have 
been  told  that  that  kind  of  a  budget 
package  will  have  an  impact  on  the 
economy.  Certainly  I  agree.  However, 
it  will  be  the  kind  of  impact  that  this 
country  can't  absorb.  It  will  slow  eco- 
nomic growth,  contribute  to  the  mas- 
sive Federal  deficit,  and  increase  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President's  tax  hike,  which  is  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  much  maligned 
budget  agreement  of  1990,  will  not  be 
just  as  much  of  a  disaster  as  the  one  of 
1990. 

Keep  in  mind  that  40  percent  of  a 
typical  American  family's  median  in- 
come already  goes  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxes. 

Tax  Freedom  Day  in  1992  was  May  5. 
This  means  that  the  average  American 
works  from  January  1  to  May  5  for  the 
tax  collector,  and  it  will  be  longer  on 
this  plan. 

I  cannot  support  a  plan  that  taxes 
Social  Security,  the  middle  class  and 
then  spends  it  on  more  and  bigger  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  problem  is  not  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  starved  for  revenue  or  that  it 
can't  find  enough  money  to  operate. 
The  problem  is  that  every  time  you  at- 
tempt to  satisfy  this  Government's  ap- 
petite with  more  money  it  simply 
spends  it.  In  fact,  already  we  are  hear- 
ing about  $3  of  spending  for  every  $1  in 
cuts  in  this  program. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  Members'  attention.  There 
is  in  this  resolution  a  self-actuating 
rule  upon  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget  resolution,  such 
that  the  House  automatically  supports 
the  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling  as 
specified  in  the  conference  report. 

What  this  means  is  here  in  the  House 
it  avoids  an  up-and-down  vote  on  the 


House  floor  on  increasing  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

We  have  to  tackle  the  spending  side 
of  the  problem.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Burton],  my  colleague,  has 
an  idea  of  a  freeze  on  Government 
spending  with  a  small  percent  increase. 
It  excludes  Social  Security  and  Gov- 
ernment retirement.  It  is  a  good  idea. 
We  should  look  at  it. 

It  identifies  a  problem  with  this  Gov- 
ernment: It  spends  too  much,  and  the 
freeze  would  force  Government  to 
spend  prudently  until  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced. 

I  wish  this  resolution  would  include  a 
line-item  veto,  enterprise  zones,  and  a 
capital  gains  tax  cut.  These  initiatives 
would  do  more  to  restore  some  fiscal 
responsibility  and  some  effective  in- 
centives than  any  tax  increase  or  Gov- 
ernment mandate. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  majority  whip,  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  here  strongly 
supportive  of  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  chaired  by  our  good 
and  able  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo],  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolution  which  has  been 
cobbled  together  by  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  64 — the 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  resolution  that 
will  launch  President  Clinton's  5-year 
plan  for  economic  stimulation,  invest- 
ment, and  recovery. 

Immediate  economic  stimulation  was 
considered  earlier  today,  when  we  de- 
bated the  stimulus  and  investment  ap- 
propriations bill  that  supports  this  im- 
portant first  phase  of  the  President's 
financial  plan.  The  other  two,  longer 
term  ingredients  of  the  plan— targeted 
deficit  reduction  and  investments  and 
tax  incentives— are  activated  in  this 
budget  resolution,  however. 

The  resolution  determines  overall 
goals  for  our  spending  priorities  during 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  It  sets  the 
pace  for  us,  as  we  begin  to  change  our 
spending  habits— as  we  abandon  the 
practice  of  depleting  our  valuable  re- 
sources with  nothing  to  show  for  it, 
and  begin  to  embrace  a  new  strategy  of 
long-term  investment  that  nets  a  re- 
turn on  our  money,  as  we  move  toward 
economic  growth. 

The  budget  resolution  begins  by  re- 
ducing the  deficit  by  $42.6  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1994,  and  by  a  total  of  $510  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  It  also  cuts 
$63  billion  more  in  1994  spending  than 
the  President  originally  proposed  in  his 
budget.  Over  5  years,  the  resolution 
cuts  $1.28  for  every  $1  of  revenues 
raised. 

In  support  of  the  President's  invest- 
ment strategy,  the  resolution  focuses 


on  increased  stakes  in  educational  and 
retraining  initiatives,  health  programs, 
science  and  technology  initiatives,  and 
community  and  regional  development. 
It  assumes  full  funding  of  key  pro- 
grams critical  to  the  economic  and 
physical  health  of  our  people — pro- 
grams such  as  Head  Start,  WIC,  child- 
hood immunization,  jobs  creation  and 
training,  mass  transit,  highway  con- 
struction, and  defense  conversion. 

Lastly,  like  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posals, the  resolution  targets  large  cor- 
porations and  the  wealthy  for  the  bulk 
of  any  tax  revenues  needed  to  finance 
the  plan.  It  supports  the  President's 
belief  that  our  Government  cannot 
continue  to  perpetuate  this  tax  system 
that  has  become  so  disproportionately 
favorable  to  the  rich  over  the  past  12 
years.  Fairness  demands  that  we  no 
longer  shelter  our  wealthiest  individ- 
uals from  the  responsibility  that  we 
must  all  share. 

Our  spending  practices  over  the  past 
12  years  have  gotten  us  into  this  bind, 
where  incomes  are  not  rising  and  job 
creation  is  stalled.  Now  is  the  time  for 
us  to  make  the  necessary,  critical, 
long-term  investments  in  our  country's 
infrastructure,  in  jobs,  and  in  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  all  Amer- 
icans. We  have  got  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge and  turn  our  economy  around. 
We  must  tackle  this  economic  crisis, 
but  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  continue  to 
perpetuate  our  failure  to  invest  in 
what's  best  for  this  country.  Wise  in- 
vestment, coupled  with  deficit  reduc- 
tion, can  only  yield  prolonged  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  all  Americans. 

The  President  has  risen  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  has  accepted  this  responsibil- 
ity and  presented  our  Nation  with  a 
bold  blueprint  for  healing  and  rejuve- 
nating our  ailing  economy.  He  has  cre- 
ated the  opportunity — for  those  of  us 
who  want  it— to  do  the  right  thing.  He 
has  given  us  the  vehicle  that  can  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  partisan 
gridlock  that  has  paralyzed  us  for  far 
too  long. 

Chairman  Sabo  and  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  House  Budget  Committee 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  out- 
standing efforts  in  putting  this  strat- 
egy together.  It  proves  that  we  can 
support  our  President,  and  do  what  is 
necessary  to  get  on  with  the  business 
of  turning  this  country  around.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  we  are 
up  to  the  test.  I  urge  my  colleagues — 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — to  support 
passage  of  this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
an  observation  before  I  yield  back  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

The  first  time  that  I  learned  that  I 
could  grow  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  and  raise  revenue  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  cutting  taxes  was 


in  1962,  when  I  learned  that  lesson  from 
President  Kennedy  as  a  young  econom- 
ics student. 

The  next  time  I  saw  that  lesson  was 
in  1982,  when  I  was  in  the  top  quintile 
income  distribution  as  a  tenured  pro- 
fessor, and  learned  the  same  lesson 
from  President  Reagan.  The  lesson  was 
the  same  whether  I  was  in  the  poorest 
fifth  of  income  distribution  or  the 
highest  fifth  of  income  distribution. 
The  lesson  that  we  cut  taxes,  grow  the 
economy,  generate  revenue  for  the 
Government  was  the  same  in  both 
cases,  whether  coming  from  a  Repub- 
lican or  a  Democrat. 

D  1930 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  paid  more  than  my 
fair  share  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  both  cases,  and  I  will  be- 
lieve that  until  the  day  I  die. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  back  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Budget 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  disagree  with 
Dick  Armey,  but  you  cannot  question 
his  brilliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  one 
thing  about  the  stimulus  package,  as 
we  go  through  the  list  here,  as  hard  as 
it  is  to  believe  that  this  economic 
stimulus  package  and  the  community 
development  block  grants  are  going  to 
be  passed  out  to  the  mayors,  there  is 
$500,000  for  a  golf  course,  $5  million  for 
a  beach  parking  lot,  $1  million  for  a 
cemetery.  $5  million  for  preservation  of 
a  theater.  $4.5  million  for  a  gym  re- 
placement. $4.3  million  for  a  jxjol  ren- 
ovation, $28  million  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  believe  it  or  not,  $800,000 
so  that  we  can  have  a  white  water  ca- 
noeing team  for  the  1996  Olympics.  The 
only  thing  missing  here  is  money  for  a 
luge  course,  and  we  all  would  luges 
under  that  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Collins]. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing me  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  very  interest- 
ing that  many  of  the  people  who  are 
here  debating  this  issue  have  been  here 
long  enough  to  have  personally  ob- 
served and  know  these  charts  by  heart 
because  they  have  been  a  part  of  that 
history.  While  I  have  not  been  a  part  of 
that  history  from  this  end,  I  have  been 
in  the  private  sector,  the  private  sector 
actually  creating  jobs,  struggling  to 
survive  in  small  business.  I  have  not 
been  a  part  of  this  deficit  mess.  I  have 
been  a  victim  of  it,  just  like  millions 
and  millions  of  Americans  across  this 
country  are  victims  of  it. 
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For  30  years  I  have  been  in  small 
business  strugrgling  with  the  cash  flow 
of  business,  and  when  that  cash  flow 
got  low  or  times  got  tough.  I  had  to  ad- 
just to  meet  that  cash  flow.  I  find  this 
establishment  completely  different. 
When  things  get  tough  here,  cash  flow 
gets  tight,  what  do  we  do?  We  assess 
more  or  we  tell  the  people  you  must 
contribute  more,  you  must  sacrifice. 

Those  people  are  sacrificing  today. 
Raising  taxes  is  not  the  answer.  Rais- 
ing taxes  will  not  work.  It  is  wrong. 
And  I  do  not  care  how  you  try  to  de- 
scribe it  or  disguise  it.  it  is  a  tax  in- 
crease. You  can  call  it  a  fee  increase, 
you  can  call  it  an  energy  tax,  you  can 
call  it  whatever  you  want  to.  and  you 
can  assess  it  on  whomever  you  want  to, 
but  the  bottom  line  is  that  the  wage 
earners,  the  people  that  get  up  and  go 
to  work  every  morning  trying  to  pro- 
vide for  their  families  are  the  one  who 
are  going  to  pay  that  tax  bill,  no  mat- 
ter how  you  shell  it,  and  that  is  not 
right.  I  urge  you  and  I  beg  you  humbly 
not  to  raise  taxes  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  people  any  longer.  Cut 
spending  first.  That  is  the  message 
that  has  come  from  the  people  of  the 
Third  District  of  Georgia  time  and 
time  again,  day  after  day  after  day. 
The  message  is  cut  the  Federal  budget, 
do  not  cut  my  home  budget  any  more. 
I  need  every  nickel  of  it  to  provide  for 
my  family. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  if  we  raise, 
and  I  say  we  because  we  are  all  a  part 
of  this  body,  even  though  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  raise,  but  if  we 
raise  taxes  on  the  backs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  again,  we  are  doing  them 
an  injustice. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Unsoeld]. 

Mrs.  UNSOELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  12 
years  we  have  seen  the  rich  getting 
richer,  the  rest  getting  less  while  pay- 
ing more  taxes.  12  years  of  propaganda 
that  we  could  cut  taxes,  increase 
spending,  and  we  would  all  be  rolling  in 
clover.  Nonsense.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  free  lunch.  We  ate  it.  and 
now  we  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Last  November,  the  American  public 
said  enough  to  this  malarkey.  They 
said  they  wanted  leadership.  They  said 
they  wanted  honesty.  They  said  they 
wanted  change. 

In  the  last  weeks  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  whining  from  across  the  aisle  be- 
cause they  want  to  return  to  gridlock. 
We  hear  a  lot  of  crying  because  now  we 
have  in  the  White  House  a  President 
who  has  traded  the  vetoes  of  the  past 
for  leadership,  a  President  who  is  will- 
ing to  change  priorities  from  consump- 
tion to  investment. 

The  President  asked  the  American 
people  all  to  share  in  getting  us  back 
on  track.  Are  the  Presidents  budget 
and  investment  packages  perfect?  Of 
course  not.  Parts  of  it  make  me  gasp. 


but  for  12  years  there  were  some  who 
attempted  to  hoodwink  the  public 
through  repetition  to  believe  deficit 
spending  would  make  us  prosper.  The 
public  saw  through  that  nonsense  and 
they  will  see  through  the  current  whin- 
ing. 

I  proudly  support  the  work  of  our 
committees  and  the  Presidents  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GOOD- 
LING]  the  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
great  hopes  several  weeks  ago  because 
I  heard  from  people  on  high  that  this 
was  the  end  of  any  smoke  and  mirrors 
when  it  comes  to  budgeting.  Serving  on 
the  Budget  Committee  for  6  years,  I 
kept  saying  to  my  colleagues,  let  us 
stop  the  smoke  and  mirrors  business,  it 
is  just  getting  us  in  deeper  and  deeper 
and  deeper. 

Well,  unfortunately,  it  was  more 
smoke  and  mirrors,  because  now  we  are 
talking  about  a  program  that  is  called 
the  national  service  trust  fund.  It  is 
not  that  program  that  I  am  talking 
about,  but  it  is  the  underpinning  of 
that  program  where  all  of  the  smoke 
and  mirrors  exist,  and  truly  large  bil- 
lions of  dollars  entity. 

First  of  all  they  tell  us  that  if  we  go 
the  direct  loan  route  rather  than  have 
the  Federal-private  sector  relationship, 
we  are  going  to  save  money.  Two  weeks 
ago  they  said  we  were  going  to  save 
$3.2  billion.  This  week  they  say  we  are 
going  to  save  $6  billion.  Next  week  it 
will  be  $9  billion,  the  next  week  S12  bil- 
lion, and  who  knows  how  high  it 
might  go. 

The  truth  is  we  do  not  save  any 
money:  we  lose  money.  And  that  is  a 
tragedy,  and  that  is  smoke  and  mir- 
rors, and  we  positively  should  not 
do  it. 

What  they  do  not  tell  us  is  that  the 
very  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do  in  a 
direct  loan  program  is  borrow  $20  bil- 
lion up  front  every  year,  $20  billion, 
and  at  the  end  of  5  years  they  talk 
about  $110  billion  that  we  have  bor- 
rowed, and  they  talk  about  $22.8  billion 
interest  on  that  loan.  That  is  more 
than  you  could  possibly  save. 

But  that  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
fact  that  now  we  have  to  come  up  with 
the  bureaucracy  to  carry  it  out.  When 
have  you  ever  heard  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  does  a  better 
job  than  the  private-public  sector  part- 
nership? 

Now  they  are  going  to  tell  you  well, 
we  are  going  to  get  some  of  that  money 
back,  we  are  going  to  start  collecting 
on  those  loans  10  years  down  the  pike 
after  we  have  spent  all  this  money. 
While  they  are  also  then  telling  us  that 
somehow  or  other  we  are  going  to  do  a 
better  job  of  collecting  than  the  pri- 
vate sector  did.  That  is  not  what  the 
0MB  said  last  year.  That  is  not  what 
the  Department  of  Education  said. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  said  just 
the  opposite.  And  just  2  weeks  ago  the 
congressional  research  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  said  you  do 
not  save  a  penny.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  lose  money. 

Now.  it  is  amazing  that  we  would  do 
that  at  this  particular  time  when  ev- 
erybody out  there  is  complaining  about 
the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  its  direct  loans.  In  fact, 
in  one  of  the  "new  beginnings"  or 
whatever  it  wa.s  called  that  the  major- 
ity put  out.  they  said  in  that  that  di- 
rect loans  are  handled  very  poorly  by 
this  Federal  Government. 

D  1940 

Then  they  went  on  to  attack  HUD,  et 
cetera. 

What  makes  us  think  that  somehow 
or  other  after  we  complain  about  the 
way  we  handle  other  direct  loans  that 
somehow  or  other  this  direct  loan  will 
be  different?  Well,  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ferent. It  positively  will  not  be  dif- 
ferent. 

And  so  instead  of  now.  where  for 
every  dollar  it  only  costs  us  28  cents 
subsidy  on  the  Federal  level,  from  this 
point  on,  if  we  go  the  direct-loan  route, 
for  every  dollar  loaned,  we  will  have 
$1.18  Federal  subsidy.  That  is  a  trag- 
edy. 

Let  us  forget  this  business  and  start 
all  over  again  and  really  mean  what  we 
say  when  we  say  we  are  going  to  wipe 
out  this  whole  business  of  using  smoke 
and  mirrors  when  we  put  together  a 
budget.  I  guess  you  would  say,  "Mirror, 
mirror,  on  the  wall,  is  this  the  phoniest 
budget  of  them  all?"  And  then  we 
would  respond  by  saying.  "You  have 
got  to  believe  it.  They  even  took  my 
mirror;  the  majority  took  it  in  order  to 
cover  the  folly." 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BONIOR]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  congratulate  him  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo]  and 
all  the  other  people  and  participants  in 
this  debate  and  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed and  put  together  the  budget  that 
we  will  be  voting  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  New  York  or  Los  Angeles 
were  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work,  I 
dare  say  we  would  think  it  was  a  disas- 
ter. And  we  would  do  something  about 
it.  So  why  do  we  tolerate  a  situation 
when  16  million  people  cannot  find  full- 
time  work?  That  is  five  times  as  much 
as  the  work  force  in  New  York. 

It  is  larger  than  the  population  of  48 
States. 

For  4  years  we  have  heard  that  we 
should  not  worry  about  this  problem. 

I  remember  that  Boston  Globe  head- 
line from  a  year  ago:  "Do  nothing  on 
economy.  Bush  advises.  '  And  I  remem- 
ber   the    administration's    comments 
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throughout  the  year.  "No  recession." 
"Mild  recession."  "The  recession  has 
ended."  "It's  no  big  deal." 

Well,  finally  we  have  a  President  who 
thinks  it  is  a  big  deal.  Finally  we  have 
a  President  who  is  not  so  preoccupied 
by  events  around  the  world  that  he  is 
neglecting  problems  just  around  the 
comer. 

The  President's  plan  does  many 
things.  But  it  does  one  thing  above  all. 
It  creates  jobs.  Let  me  repeat  that.  It 
creates  jobs;  500,000  right  away;  8  mil- 
lion over  4  years. 

It  does  that  not  simply  because  of 
the  programs  that  take  place  this  year. 
It  does  so  because  it  represents  an  in- 
vestment in  future  years,  an  invest- 
ment in  roads  and  bridges,  an  invest- 
ment in  education,  an  investment  in 
training,  an  investment  in  health,  an 
investment  in  affordable  housing,  an 
investment  in  small  business. 

All  that  will  create  jobs  and  growth 
for  America  not  just  this  year  but  into 
the  next  century. 

Because  of  that  combination  of 
things  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  just 
yesterday,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
by  three  distinguished  University  of 
Michigan  economists  said  basically 
that  the  President's  package,  the  budg- 
et and  the  investment  package  that  we 
will  be  voting  on  tomorrow  is  on  the 
right  track,  and  that  both  are  needed, 
both  are  needed. 

They  predict  that  if  we  just  stick  to 
the  President's  plan  we  will  have  an 
even  greater  decrease  in  the  deficit 
than  the  administration  predicts.  They 
are  predicting,  as  I  recall,  that  the  def- 
icit numbers  will  be  an  additional  $50 
billion  more  than  what  the  administra- 
tion is  predicting,  and  even  more 
growth. 

They  joined  the  chorus  of  approval 
that  has  greeted  this  plan  since  the 
President  announced  it  here  in  this 
Chamber  last  month,  and  because  there 
has  been  so  much  broad  support  from 
bipartisan,  nonpartisan  sources.  Re- 
publicans as  well  as  Democrats  across 
this  country,  I  am  frankly  amazed  at 
those  who  want  to  chop  away  at  this 
program  slice  by  slice,  bit  by  bit,  and 
they  want  to  continue  the  label  of 
guardians  of  gridlock. 

We,  as  the  distinguished  vice  chair- 
man of  our  caucus  said  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  need  to  move  beyond  that, 
and  we  are  moving  beyond  that. 

There  are  those  on  the  other  side  and 
in  the  private  sector  who  say  that  we 
are  already  in  a  recovery. 

Do  you  think  it  sounds  like  a  recov- 
ery, Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  people  of 
Northwest  Airlines  last  month  when 
they  announced  that  they  were  going 
to  lay  off  an  additional  1,000  people,  or 
do  you  think  it  sounds  like  a  recovery 
to  the  folks  at  McDonnell  Douglas 
when  they  were  told  they  were  going  to 
lose  8,700  jobs  there,  or  how  about 
Sears  when  they  were  told  50,000  jobs, 
or    Boeing,    30,000    jobs,    or    Eastman 


Kodak  or  General  Motors  where  they 
announced  87,000  jobs,  layoffs,  or  the  80 
other  large  firms  who  announced  big 
cuts  since  January?  Some  recovery. 

The  personnel  experts,  you  know, 
have  great  names  for  this:  downsizing, 
restructuring,  rationalizing.  What  we 
are  talking,  in  English,  plain-speaking 
English  that  the  American  people  un- 
derstand, is  a  pink  slip,  and  we  all 
know  what  pink  slips  do  to  families  in 
this  country.  They  devastate  families. 

In  the  23  months  of  this  so-called  re- 
covery, job  growth  has  been  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  usual  recovery. 

There  are  still  3  million  more  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work  than  there  were  be- 
fore the  recession  began;  3  million.  Let 
us  start  putting  these  people  back  to 
work. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this  to  my  col- 
leagues. Bill  Clinton  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  a  simple  reason — change — peo- 
ple were  tired  of  the  status  quo;  tired 
of  a  President  who  did  nothing.  They 
wanted  a  President  who  would  act;  who 
had  a  plan. 

This  is  his  plan.  Give  him  the  chance 
to  make  it  work. 

Listen  to  the  voices  all  around  this 
country,  from  labor,  from  business, 
from  private  sect)or  and  public  sector, 
from  farmers  and  teachers,  from  as- 
sembly line  workers  and  white  collar 
workers,  from  people  in  the  suites  and 
people  on  the  streets. 

They  are  voices  for  change,  they 
want  action. 

And  so  I  ask  my  colleagues,  let  us 
pass  this  bill  tomorrow.  Let  us  get  it 
out  of  here  and  onto  the  President's 
desk.  Let  us  give  him  a  chance  to  do 
what  the  voters  want  him  to  do.  Let  us 
give  the  millions  who  need  work  the 
courage  to  keep  looking  and  let  them 
see  we  are  doing  our  job  to  help  them 
find  theirs. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hoke]. 

Mr.  HOKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  true  that 
this  economic  stimulus  package,  so- 
called,  will,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  states,  create  some  jobs  on  a 
gross  basis  at  about  $90,000  per  job. 

But  on  a  net  basis,  let  us  see  what 
some  people,  analysts  who  get  paid  to 
make  analyses  of  economic  forecasts, 
what  they  have  to  say  about  it.  about 
the  plan.  DRI/McGraw  Hill  predicts 
that  in  1997,  1998,  more  than  700,000  jobs 
will  be  lost  as  a  result  of  the  fiscal  drag 
due  to  the  tax  increases.  Goldman 
Sachs  Economic  Research  Team  be- 
lieves that  the  tax  increases  in  the 
President's  plan  will  discourage  invest- 
ment, private-sector  savings,  and  job 
creation.  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  analyzed  the  Clinton 
plan,  and  they  have  projected  that  over 
6  years  the  plan  will  actually  reduce 
job  creation  by  1.2  million  jobs,  and 


Nomura  Securities  forecasts  a  400,000- 
job  loss  by  the  end  of  1994  if  the  Clinton 
plan  is  to  be  adopted.  Those  are  net  job 
losses,  not  make-work,  $90,000-per-job 
increases  that  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayers. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have,  in 
fact,  increased  the  deficit  over  the  past 
20  years,  and  I  think  we  do  have  Ross 
Perot  to  thank  for  one  thing,  and  that 
is  that  we  now  have  chart  wars.  We 
have  chart  wars  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  competing  with  each  other. 

But  the  way  that  I  think  of  it  is  that 
our  own  generation  used  up  its  credit 
line  during  the  Johnson,  Nixon,  and 
Carter  years;  we  used  up  our  children's 
credit  line  during  the  Reagan  and  Bush 
years;  and  now  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion is  going  to  be  distinguished  for 
using  up  our  grandchildren's  credit 
line,  because  this  supposed  deficit-re- 
duction package  is  not  that  at  all.  The 
fact  is  it  increases  the  national  debt  by 
$1  trillion  over  the  next  4  years  so  that 
we  will  have  about  a  $5.2  trillion  debt  if 
everything  happens. 

But  what  is  going  to  happen?  First  of 
all,  the  spending  package,  the  stimulus 
package  of  $19  billion,  is  going  to  be 
gleefully  passed  by  this  Congress. 

Second  of  all,  the  tax  cuts  are  going 
to  be  not  so  gleefully  passed,  and  the 
tax  increases  will  not,  in  fact,  happen. 
Some  of  them  will  happen.  They  will 
not  generate  the  money  that  our  Dem- 
ocrat friends  would  have  us  believe. 

Finally,  the  spending  cuts  will  sim- 
ply not  happen  at  all,  so  that  we  will 
not  have  $1  trillion  in  additional  debt 
in  4  years;  we  will  have  more  like  $1.2 
trillion  or  $1.3  trillion,  or  who  knows 
what. 

D  1950 

In  any  event,  the  good  news  is  that 
we  finally  have  a  clear  distinction,  we 
finally  have  a  clear  difference.  That  is 
that  candidate  Clinton  promised  the 
voters  many,  many  things  during  the 
campaign;  among  other  things,  he  was 
going  to  give  us  a  middle-class  tax  cut, 
going  to  halve  the  deficit  in  4  years; 
that  he  wanted,  he  was  demanding  a 
line-item  veto,  the  same  line-item  veto 
that  he  had  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Well,  now  we  know  that  what  can- 
didate Clinton  talked  about  and  prom- 
ised many  things  to  many  people. 
President  Clinton  has  clarified  and 
what  President  Clinton  wants  is  big 
Government. 

There  truly  is  a  choice,  there  truly  is 
a  distinction,  and  you  can  be  sure  fi- 
nally that  the  American  people,  al- 
though they  will  suffer  through  it,  will 
be  given  a  clear,  clear  choice  to  distin- 
guish between,  in  the  next  2  years,  in 
the  next  4  years,  and  will  have  some- 
thing from  which  to  judge  the  pro- 
grams that  are  going  to  be  thrown 
upon  them. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  an  opportunity 
over  the  course  of  the  last  year  to  trav- 
el across  the  country  on  behalf  of  Bill 
Clinton,  from  Texas  to  California,  Ohio 
to  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  a 
lot  of  States  in  between,  and  I  heard 
one  unifying  theme  from  the  American 
people.  First  and  foremost,  the  ordi- 
nary American  citizen  is  worried  about 
their  job.  But  they  have  more  fun- 
damental concern  that  comes  deep 
from  the  pit  of  their  gut,  that  somehow 
America  is  not  being  able  to  pick  up 
the  economic  mantle  that  this  Nation 
needs  to  be  able  to  grow  into  the  fu- 
ture; that  somehow  deep  in  the  pit  of 
their  stomachs  they  know  that  good 
jobs,  high-paying  jobs,  the  high-tech- 
nology jobs,  are  moving  offshore,  going 
to  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans  and 
countries  overseas. 

We  hear  Americans  leaders  saying  we 
will  compete  internationally.  What 
that  means  to  the  ordinary  American 
citizen  is  that  we  are  going  to  go  out 
and  compete  with  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Third  World  in  terms  of  international 
competition. 

If  we  are  serious  about  getting  this 
country  moving  again,  it  seems  to  me 
first  and  foremost  we  have  to  analyze 
what  happened  in  the  past.  What  hap- 
pened over  the  course  of  the  last  10 
years  is  we  have  seen  the  taxes  on  the 
wealthiest  Americans  reduced  from  70 
percent  to  28  percent,  corporate  taxes 
reduced  46  percent  to  30  percent.  At  the 
same  time,  we  doubled  military  spend- 
ing. Everybody  walks  around  wonder- 
ing why  we  have  a  budget  deficit.  The 
true  facts  are  that  if  we  want  to  deal 
with  it,  the  Democratic-controlled 
Congress  actually  appropriated  less 
money  than  the  Republican  Presidents 
throughout  the  1980's. 

So,  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  outspending  the  Repub- 
licans that  wanted  to  cut.  Oh,  the  Re- 
publicans wanted  to  cut.  all  right,  and 
they  were  successful;  they  cut  the 
poor:  they  cut  the  working  people's 
budget;  they  cut  back  on  education; 
they  cut  back  on  housing. 

What  we  have,  as  a  result,  is  home- 
less Americans;  what  we  have,  as  a  re- 
sult, is  undereducated  Americans;  what 
we  have,  as  a  result,  is  the  strife  in  the 
inner  cities. 

If  we  are  serious  about  getting  Amer- 
ica moving,  it  is  not  going  to  be  just  in 
terms  of  making  the  budget  balance. 
We  have  to  make  the  investments  in 
order  for  America  to  be  able  to  grow 
into  the  future,  to  go  out  and  get  the 
good  jobs. 

Eight  out  of  the  top  10  jobs  created  in 
this  country,  and  internationally  the 
good  jobs  that  were  created  required  a 
minimum  of  2  years  of  college  edu- 
cation. Yet  our  kids  graduate  from 
most  of  our  public  high  schools,  and 
they  cannot  read  and  they  cannot  write 


at  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  levels, 
reading  levels. 

We  cannot  sit  back  and  cut  them  off, 
cut  off  the  working  families,  and  have 
an  America  that  is  just  a  wealthy  few, 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  few,  the  ones 
that  go  to  the  wealthy  schools,  the  pri- 
vate schools.  And  we  end  up  with  the 
same  kind  of  country  that  many  of  our 
forefathers  left  to  go  start  a  new  kind 
of  land,  that  was  in  fact  the  great  hope 
of  America.  That  is  a  challenge  we 
need  to  take  on  this  land,  and  that  is 
the  challenge  I  believe  Bill  Clinton  will 
lead  us  successfully  to  if  we  in  fact  en- 
dorse his  program. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
new  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  campaigned 
last  year  for  Congress  as  a  new  person 
entering  politics,  my  major  goal  was 
the  deficit.  I  kept  saying  time  and 
again  that  we  have  to  get  this  deficit 
under  control.  And  my  constituents,  of 
course,  supported  me  and  voted  me 
into  office. 

When  I  got  here,  I  felt  very  pleased  to 
be  appointed  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  worked  on  the  major  goal 
that  I  set  out  to  work  on  here. 

I  felt  very  pleased  that  some  other 
people  focused  on  the  same  goal.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  brought  up  the  issue  of 
the  deficit,  and  it  is  really  a  pleasure 
to  talk  about  the  deficit  rather  than  so 
many  other  issues  that  we  were  focus- 
ing on,  the  gays,  gays  in  the  military, 
and  we  really  got  down  to  the  most  im- 
portant issue  that  I  think  we  face  right 
now.  and  I  think  that  is  the  deficit. 

I  found  many  Democrats  now  agree 
with  the  same  thing,  that  we  have  to 
get  the  deficit  under  control.  A  lot  of 
people  have  talked  tonight  about  who 
is  responsible  for  the  deficit.  The  prob- 
lem with  the  deficit  is  Congress.  The 
Congress  in  the  past,  when  the  Presi- 
dent would  send  the  budget  up.  it  was 
called  "dead  on  arrival."  Congress  is 
the  one  that  appropriates  money.  Con- 
gress is  the  one  that  taxes.  Congress  is 
the  one  responsible  for  this  deficit. 

So,  we  are  the  ones  responsible. 

Now.  I  am  a  freshman,  and  I  am 
going  to  continue  to  work  for  the  next 
2  years  on  this  deficit. 

President  Clinton  sent  us  a  budget, 
lots  of  taxes,  lots  of  new  spendings. 
The  problem  with  this  budget  is  it  does 
not  focus  on  the  real  problem  with  the 
deficit,  which  is  spending.  If  you  were 
aware  of  the  buttons  around  here  for  a 
long  time,  they  said,  "It's  the  Spend- 
ing. Stupid.  '  We  have  got  to  go  after 
the  spending. 

Now,  I  am  not  one  who  says  "taxes 
never,"  but  we  do  need  to,  until  we  get 
spending  under  control,  I  am  not  going 
to  support  any  tax  increase.  We  have 
got  to  get  spending  under  control  first. 

President  Clinton  asked  us  to  come 
up   with   specifics.    Mr.    Panetta,    Mr. 


Bentsen  asked  us  for  specifics.  And  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
Budget  Committee  came  back  with  80- 
some  pages  of  specifics.  We  had  a  very 
specific  budget. 

The  Democrats  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee just  cast  ours  aside  with  very 
limited  comment  on  their  side.  They 
presented  their  budget.  $63  billion  of 
new  cuts  in  addition  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent. President  Clinton,  presented.  So 
they  wanted  to  cut  more,  which  is 
great.  Unfortunately,  no  specifics,  zero 
specifics;  just  $63  billion. 

After  Panetta,  after  Bentsen.  after 
the  President  said,  "We  want  specif- 
ics," the  Democrats  on  the  Budget 
Committee  refused  to  give  any  specif- 
ics. 

So,  we  started  going  through  the 
process  of  reviewing  their  budget,  and 
we  offered  30-some  amendments  to  the 
Democratic  budget.  Every  one  was  re- 
jected. 

The  American  people  want  to  get 
spending  under  control  first,  they  want 
to  get  wasteful  spending  under  control 
first.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  get  rid 
of  the  demonstration  projects  in  the 
highway  bill,  pork-barrel  spending. 
That  was  just  flat  out  voted  down. 

We  continued  with  other  specifics, 
whether  it  was  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
which  is  nonsensical  spending,  waste, 
$6.2  billion  wasted.  And  they  all  just 
get  rejected.  At  least  they  are  going  to 
study  Davis-Bacon. 

What  we  need  is  a  plan,  that  we  pro- 
pose, which  is  cutting  the  spending 
first  and  then  we  can  talk  about  taxes. 

Taxes  are  a  last  resort.  Spending,  we 
have  to  talk  about  first. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  makes 
a  beautiful  point  about  the  Repub- 
licans being  constructive,  trying  to  im- 
prove that  package,  take  a  lot  of  those 
taxes  out  with  specific  spending  cuts. 
How  many  of  those  35  amendments 
that  were  meaningful,  that  cut  taxes 
and  replaced  them  with  spending  cuts, 
were  accepted? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Zippo.  zero. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Zilch. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Zilch,  none. 

Mr.  KASICH.  A  tragedy.  So,  in  our 
effort  to  try  to  restore  some  spending 
cuts,  which  the  President  wanted,  we 
made  a  good-faith  effort  to  amend  that 
package  constructively,  getting  rid  of 
the  energy  tax.  getting  rid  of  the  tax 
on  our  senior  citizens.  And  what  was 
their  response  to  our  suggestions? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Absolutely 
no  response.  They  wanted  their  budget, 
and  that  is  it. 

Mr.  KASICH.  So.  where  did  the 
gridlock  come  from  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee? Who  was  causing  the  gridlock, 
the  Republicans  or  the  Democrats? 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  They  do  not 
want  improvement. 

Mr.  KASICH.  What  mystifies  me  is 
the  President  comes  up  here  and  he 
says.  "If  you  want  to  improve  my 
package,  if  you  want  to  reduce  my 
taxes."  he  said.  "I  didn't  want  to  tax  as 
much.  I  wanted  more  cuts."  The  Presi- 
dent said.  "Just  give  us  your  specif- 
ics." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  gave  him  lO'/i 
hours  of  specifics,  and  what  they  re- 
sponded to  us,  when  we  laid  our  specif- 
ics down  to  improve  their  package, 
was,  "We  don't  care  what  you  Repub- 
licans think.  We  are  not  interested  in 
reducing  the  tax  burden,  we  are  just  in- 
terested in  more  taxes,  in  more  Gov- 
ernment." 

D    2000 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Olver]. 

Mr.  OLVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port today  for  President  Clinton's 
package,  the  expenditure  cuts  in  this 
budget  resolution,  the  investment- 
stimulus  package  and  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion. This  legislation  breaks  with  the 
discredited  past.  For  12  years  the  debt 
and  the  deficit  have  mushroomed, 
while  the  Federal  Government  system- 
atically disinvested  in  our  people; 
making  deep  cuts  in  things  like  Head 
Start,  education  and  child  nutrition, 
and  child  immunization.  That  approach 
to  budgetmaking  wrecked  our  economy 
and  mortgaged  our  future.  Today  with 
this  package,  we  start  down  a  new 
path. 

Today  we  have  before  us  a  plan  for 
long-term  economic  growth  that 
changes  our  spending  priorities,  cuts 
the  deficit  in  half  over  5  years,  restores 
tax  fairness  and  strategically  invests 
in  people  to  create  jobs. 

This  plan  cuts  the  deficit  by  $510  bil- 
lion, and  it  makes  real  cuts,  not  gim- 
mick cuts.  It  even  makes  $63  billion 
more  in  cuts  than  the  President's  origi- 
nal proposals. 

This  plan  restores  ^ome  tax  fairness 
to  our  system,  placing  the  heaviest 
burden  on  the  richest  members  of  our 
society,  that  2  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation who  had  the  blowout  party  in 
the  1980's.  This  plan  rewards  fulltime, 
but  low-income  workers,  by  expanding 
the  earned  income  tax  credit. 

And  most  importantly,  this  plan  puts 
people  back  to  work.  We  are  not  really 
in  a  recovery  until  people  are  back  to 
work. 

Our  Republican  friends  say  we  are  in 
a  recovery.  Well,  of  course,  they  have 
been  saying  that  for  a  year-and-a-half, 
but  real  jobs  are  not  being  created  in 
this  recovery.  Last  month  80  percent  of 
the  jobs  created  were  part-time  jobs. 


while  the  majority  of  the  jobs  lost  in 
the  same  month  last  month  were  full- 
time  jobs.  Is  that  the  best  economic  fu- 
ture that  Congress  can  offer  this  coun- 
try? I  do  not  think  so. 

This  package  puts  people  back  to 
work  today  and  keeps  them  working 
tomorrow  while  putting  our  fiscal 
House  in  order.  We  must  end  borrow 
and  spend  budgetmaking  that  steals 
from  tomorrow.  We  must  invest  in  our 
people. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Cox]. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  serve  as  a  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee these  recent  months  as  we  con- 
sidered what  information  was  provided 
to  us  by  the  Clinton  administration 
concerning  this  proposed  budget.  I  will 
give  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  an  A-plus  for  defining  the 
problem.  We  do  have  a  deficit  spending 
problem.  It  is  very  serious.  It  is  out  of 
control.  We  have  deficits  on  an  annual 
basis  adding  to  our  $4  trillion  national 
debt  in  excess  of  $200  billion  year  after 
year  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  is  now  ap- 
proaching the  size  of  the  entire  defense 
budget.  Certainly  with  President  Clin- 
ton's proposed  meat-ax  approach  to  our 
national  defense,  it  will  soon  be  higher, 
but  I  have  to  give  President  Clinton 
and  my  Democratic  colleagues  a  failing 
grade  on  prescribing  a  solution.  The  so- 
lution to  the  deficit  spending  problem 
that  we  are  being  offered  here  today  is 
the  same  that  has  been  offered  in  this 
Congress  over  the  last  40  years  of  unin- 
terrupted Democrat  control,  new  and 
higher  taxes  and  more  and  more  spend- 
ing. The  number  of  new  taxes  that  will 
be  imposed  under  this  Clinton  plan  as 
listed  on  page  139  of  "A  Vision  for 
Change  for  America,"  this  book  that 
we  have  been  provided,  is  25;  25  new 
ways  to  raise  taxes  on  the  American 
people. 

We  have  an  energy  tax.  We  have  a 
new  personal  income  tax,  higher  cor- 
porate income  tax.  We  are  going  to  fur- 
ther eliminate  individual  American  tax 
deductions.  We  are  going  to  start  in- 
creasing our  taxes  on  pensions.  We  are 
going  to  start  further  taxing  securities. 
We  are  going  to  have  an  increased  gas 
tax,  and  on  and  on. 

These  new  and  higher  taxes  barely 
cover  the  new  and  increased  spending 
in  this  program.  There  are  no  net  cuts 
in  this  program,  $244  billion  of  brand 
new  spending. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  quarter-of-a- 
trillion  dollars  of  new  Clinton  spending 
was  proposed  to  be  cut  in  the  Budget 
Committee.  Republicans  offered  a  very 
simple  amendment. 

If  you  are  in  a  hole,  stop  digging.  If 
you  have  a  deficit  spending  program, 
let  us  not  add  on  new  spending  pro- 


grams, certainly  not  to  the  tune  of  a 
quarter-of-a-trillion  dollars,  and  this 
$244  billion  of  new  spending  escaped  un- 
scathed. It  is  in  this  budget. 

Let  me  just  go  over  it  for  you.  It  is 
$16.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993.  It  is  $189 
billion  of  new  spending  from  1994  to 
1998. 

The  interest  on  this  brand  new  spend- 
ing is  estimated  by  the  CBO  at  $37.7 
billion,  for  a  grand  total  of  $244  billion 
in  new  spending. 

There  are  no  cuts  of  any  consequence 
outside  of  defense  net  are  offered  in 
this  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  even  Bill 
Clintons  promised  25-percent  cut  in 
Congress  itself,  the  over  $3  billion  that 
we  spend  on  over  50,000  staffers  on  Cap- 
itol Hill.  A  25-percent  cut.  that  was 
what  was  proposed  by  Bill  Clinton,  we 
offered  it,  the  Republicans  in  the  Budg- 
et Committee,  and  it  was  turned  down 
on  a  party  line  vote. 

This  Congress  is  so  unwilling  to  cut 
spending  anywhere,  it  will  not  even  cut 
spending  on  its  own  staff. 

We  are  missing  some  details  from 
this  proposed  Clinton  budget. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  "Vision  for 
Change  for  America"  which  is  essen- 
tially all  we  have  to  work  with,  falls 
far  short  of  what  the  law  requires.  The 
1974  Budget  Act  requires  that  President 
Bill  Clinton  send  up  to  Capitol  Hill  by 
February  1  of  this  year  a  very  detailed 
budget  that  goes  all  the  way  to  the 
level  of  project  programs  and  activity. 

Now,  every  President  ever  since  we 
passed  this  law  has  complied  with  that 
mandate,  except  Bill  Clinton.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  pass  a  budget 
without  having  seen  the  President's  de- 
tailed proposal  first.  We  are  doing  it 
blindly  in  the  dark,  accepting  on  faith 
so  much  of  the  smoke  and  mirrors  that 
Bill  Clinton  is  offering  us. 

As  Congressman  Kasich  pointed  out, 
this  is  in  stark  contrast  to  what  Re- 
publicans offered,  frankly  a  far  more 
detailed  budget  than  the  party  in 
power  and  the  party  that  controls  the 
White  House  and  OMB  and  CBO  and  all 
the  other  staff  apparatus  up  here  on 
Capitol  Hill;  but  those  details  that 
have  been  provided  give  us  enough  in- 
formation to  know  that  these  numbers 
are  absolutely  fictitious.  They  are 
faulty.  They  are  unreliable.  They  are 
grossly  inaccurate,  and  frankly,  they 
are  dishonest.  That  is  what  this  budget 
is  all  about. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  This 
budget  and  President  Clinton  claim  $1.3 
billion  in  cuts  because  they  are  not 
going  to  give  everybody  a  raise  next 
year.  Only  in  Washington,  DC,  does  not 
giving  someone  a  raise  next  year  con- 
stitute a  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Cox] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
never   deny   this  artist  an   additional 
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minute.  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
California  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  me 
this  additional  time. 

Let  us  take  another  one  of  these 
cuts.  Allegedly  it  is  a  spending  cut  to 
nearly  double  the  income  taxes  on  low- 
income  senior  citizens,  but  that  is 
what  we  are  doing.  We  are  going  to  in- 
crease taxes  from  50  percent  of  Social 
Security  benefits  to  85  percent  of  So- 
cial Security  benefits,  so  people  mak- 
ing $16,000  a  year  if  they  happen  to  be 
married  and  have  a  joint  income  of 
S32.000,  we  have  been  hearing  a  lot 
about  the  rich,  but  let  me  tell  you,  if 
you  are  a  senior  citizen  with  a  joint  in- 
come of  $32,000,  I  do  not  consider  that 
rich  and  I  certainly  do  not  consider  a 
tax  increase  on  couples  like  that  to  be 
a  spending  cut.  There  is  a  heck  of  a  dif- 
ference. 

Frankly,  the  problem  here  overall  is 
that  we  are  relying  on  the  same  failed 
models  that  we  relied  upon  for  so  long 
that  show  whenever  you  increase  taxes, 
people  do  not  change  their  behavior. 
You  get  more  blood  out  of  a  stone. 

These  taxes,  these  new  higher  taxes 
will  not  grow  the  economy.  They  will 
not  produce  the  hoped-for  revenues. 
These  spending  increases  will  not  stem 
the  deficit  spending  crisis. 

My  colleagues,  I  beg  you,  stop  this 
increased  taxing  and  increased  spend- 
ing that  has  put  us  in  the  hole,  stop  it 
once  and  for  all. 

D  2010 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Deutsch]. 

Mr.  DEUTSCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey],  and  I  commend  him  and 
the  committee  for  their  diligent  and 
expeditious  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  concurrent  resolution.  The 
Budget  Committee  had  a  difficult  task 
and  it  has  reported  a  responsible  budg- 
et package  that  includes  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  as  well  as  an 
additional  $63  billion  in  spending  cuts. 
The  committee  has  crafted  a  bill  that 
attacks  three  of  our  four  national  defi- 
cits: The  infrastructure  deficit,  the  so- 
cial deficit,  and  most  importantly,  the 
budget  deficit.  It  left  unconquered, 
these  three  deficits,  along  with  our 
health  care  deficit,  will  act  as  a  cancer 
on  our  society.  This  budget  package 
takes  some  significant  steps  in  the  di- 
rection of  curing  these  deficit  problems 
and  ridding  our  economy  of  this 
cancer. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
voice  my  strong  opposition  to  several 
of  the  assumptions  contained  in  this 
budget  package.  First,  the  plan's  tax- 
ation of  senior  citizens  and  second,  the 
plan's  requirement  that  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries pay  higher  premiums. 

The  plan  calls  for  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  taxable  Social  Security  ben- 


efits from  50  percent  to  85  percent, 
while  keeping  income  thresholds  at  the 
current  levels  of  $25,000  for  individuals 
and  $32,000  for  couples.  There  are  sev- 
eral fundamental  problems  with  this 
proposal. 

First.  I  disagree  with  the  policy  of 
trying  to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
on  the  backs  of  our  senior  citizens.  The 
Social  Security  System  did  not  create 
the  deficit,  and  taxing  the  benefits  is 
not  the  answer  to  the  deficit.  Rather, 
the  Social  Security  System  is  the  only 
program  which  produces  a  surplus. 

Deficit  reduction  must  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  any  budget  proposal,  but 
we  must  address  the  question  of  fair- 
ness. Senior  citizens  should  not  be 
asked  to  carry  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  the  burden.  Seniors  are  al- 
ready facing  the  same  tax  increases, 
such  as  the  energy  tax,  which  will  af- 
fect every  American. 

Second,  the  income  thresholds  are 
not  indexed  to  inflation.  Because  of 
this,  increasing  numbers  of  senior  citi- 
zens will  experience  losses  in  real  pur- 
chasing power  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
posal. In  1983,  only  8  percent  of  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  were  taxed 
under  the  current  Social  Security  tax. 
Today,  that  number  is  23  percent.  So- 
cial Security  recipients  are  not  more 
wealthy  today  than  they  were  in  1983, 
but  because  the  thresholds  are  not  in- 
dexed for  inflation,  more  and  more  sen- 
ior citizens  with  lower  and  lower  real 
incomes  are  paying  taxes  on  their  ben- 
efits. A  Social  Security  tax  hike  will 
worsen  this  trend  of  declining  purchas- 
ing power  by  taking  a  larger  share  of 
senior's  incomes. 

The  President's  plan  also  proposes  in- 
creasing the  premiums  on  Medicare, 
hitting  senior  citizens  with  an  addi- 
tional expense  out  of  fixed  incomes. 
There  is  a  proposal  being  floated  to 
raise  the  Medicare  eligibility  age  to  67 
to  reduce  the  Medicare  Program's  ex- 
penditure. Why  not  propose  raising  the 
eligibility  age  to  99— it  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  Medicare  Program  even 
more.  We  cannot  and  will  not  solve  the 
health  care  crisis  on  the  backs  of  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  resolution 
provides  a  framework  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  economic  growth.  This  frame- 
work merits  our  support.  Once  this  res- 
olution is  adopted,  then  we  as  a  Con- 
gress can  get  to  work  on  the  details. 
During  the  ensuing  reconciliation  proc- 
ess, I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
House  leaders,  the  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
President  to  meet  the  targets  adopted 
by  this  budget  resolution  without  un- 
fairly taxing  our  Nation's  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Rogers),  the  only  Repub- 
lican Member  of  Congress  from  Ken- 
tucky who  has  not  thrown  a  no-hitter. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
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for  yielding  this  time  to  me,  but  I  want 
to  remind  the  gentlemen  I  am  still 
pitching. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  commend 
the  President  for  putting  deficit  reduc- 
tion at  the  top  of  his  priority  list,  I  dis- 
agree very  much  on  his  emphasis  on 
raising  taxes  to  accomplish  that.  Be- 
fore we  vote  to  ask  Americans  to  pay 
more  taxes,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  we 
not  be  sure  that  we  have  cut  every 
wasteful  dollar  out  of  the  budget  that 
can  be  found?  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  President's  budget  had  done 
enough  to  cut  every  dollar  we  can  in 
wasteful  spending. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  more  even 
than  the  proposed  tax  increase  on  So- 
cial Security  recipients  in  this  bill,  my 
top  concern  with  this  package  rests 
primarily  with  the  tax  on  energy,  the 
so-called  Btu  tax.  This  tax  will  hurt 
families,  especially  middle-class  fami- 
lies. 

We  should  oppose  the  energy  tax  for 
three  reasons:  First,  it  is  unfair  to  the 
energy  producing  regions  of  the  coun- 
try: second,  it  will  cost  jobs;  and,  third, 
it  will  significantly  increase  taxes  on 
middle-class  families. 

For  energy  producing  States,  such  as 
Kentucky,  the  energy  tax  is  especially 
unfair.  We  produce  coal  in  Kentucky, 
lots  of  it.  In  fact,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues' homes  in  their  districts  back 
home  are  heated  and  lighted  because  of 
coal  mined  by  the  people  of  Kentucky. 
The  energy  tax  puts  their  jobs  at  risk, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  these  are  good  jobs, 
the  kind  of  good-paying,  family-wage 
jobs  that  we  want  to  create  throughout 
America. 

The  Clinton  energy  tax  will  raise  the 
cost  of  coal  by  26  percent,  putting  over 
2,000  coal  contracts  in  jeopardy  and 
putting  at  risk  the  jobs  of  15,000  of  my 
resident  coal  miners  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky because  the  proposal  before  us 
favors  natural  gas  over  coal.  Nation- 
ally the  job  loss  estimate  runs  to  about 
600,000  jobs.  But  job  loss  is  only  half  of 
the  story. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  energy  tax  also 
means  higher  prices  on  all  goods  and 
services  produced  in  the  United  States, 
hurting  not  only  our  own  customers 
here  at  home,  but  crippling  our  ability 
to  compete  in  the  world  markets.  If 
someone  is  a  farmer,  the  new  energy 
tax  means  it  is  going  to  cost  them  an 
extra  $500  next  year  to  put  seed  in  the 
ground,  harvest  their  crop,  and  get  it 
to  the  market,  and  that  means  higher 
prices  for  all  us  for  milk,  and  for  gro- 
ceries, and  for  everything  we  buy. 

But  it  is  not  just  higher  food  prices 
that  will  shock  American  families. 
That  will  come  when  they  receive  their 
monthly  utility  bills.  Those  utility 
bills  will  increase  next  year  by  about 
$70  a  month  for  a  family  of  four. 

So,  after  the  food  bill  gets  higher, 
they  have  turned  down  the  thermostat 
to  pay  for  their  higher  electric  bill,  the 
energy    tax   has   one   more   punch   for 
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families  in  rural  communities,  and 
that  is  higher  gasoline  prices.  Most 
people  who  live  in  my  district  have  to 
drive  long  distances  to  get  to  and  from 
work,  school,  and  store,  the  doctor,  and 
so  on.  All  those  trips  are  essential  to 
daily  living  in  this  country.  It  will  cost 
more  next  year.  Gas  is  going  up  by 
about  8  cents  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  energy  tax  is  sim- 
ply too  much  for  the  middle  class,  espe- 
cially those  who  live  and  work  in  rural 
America,  and  so  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  stand  up  for  the  middle  class,  stand 
up  for  the  rural  families,  stand  up  and 
vote  against  the  Clinton  economic 
package  and  the  very  unfair  energy  tax 
in  it. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Coyne]. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
strongly  support  passage  of  the  House 
Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  1994. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  a 
rare  opportunity  this  week  to  pass  a 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  package. 
American  voters  will  not  forget  or  for- 
give, if  we  fail  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  House  is  right  to  move  quickly 
to  deal  with  the  challenge  of  passing 
economic  growth  and  deficit  reduction 
legislation.  The  American  people  want 
these  issues  dealt  with  directly— with- 
out smoke  and  mirrors — and  without 
finger-pointing.  Voters  do  not  want  to 
see  elected  officials  play  the  blame 
game.  Americans  simply  want  us  to  do 
our  jobs,  pay  the  Government's  bills, 
cut  spending,  stop  the  red  ink,  and  get 
the  country  moving  again. 

President  Clinton  has  responded  to 
the  American  publics  demand  for 
change  and  has  challenged  the  Con- 
gress to  do  the  same.  The  President's 
State  of  the  Union  Address  made  clear 
that  every  American  would  be  asked  to 
play  a  role  in  rebuilding  our  economy, 
investing  in  the  future  and  cutting  the 
deficit.  The  payoff  for  this  national  ef- 
fort will  be  even  lower  long-term  inter- 
est rates,  more  affordable  homes,  bet- 
ter job  opportunities,  and  a  more  se- 
cure future. 

The  legislative  vehicle  for  enacting 
the  President's  program  is  budget  rec- 
onciliation. The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  established  a  clear  blue- 
print for  effective  deficit  reduction. 
This  budget  resolution  will  steer  all  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  deficit  and  to  set  a 
new  investment-oriented  direction  for 
Federal  spending. 

The  House  Budget  Resolution  will  re- 
duce the  Federal  deficit  by  $510  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  This  historic 
achievement  will  help  to  ensure  that 
long-term  interest  rates  continue  to 
drop.  The  Budget  Committee  has  also 
approved  $63  billion  in  additional 
spending  cuts  to  ensure  that  President 
Clinton's  deficit  reduction  goals  are 
met  and  even  exceeded.  In  addition,  the 
committee  assumes  enactment  of  the 


administration's  tax  package  which  re- 
stores fairness  to  the  Tax  Code  by  plac- 
ing the  heaviest  burden  on  the  most  af- 
fluent members  of  our  society. 

The  committee's  budget  reconcili- 
ation package  balances  spending  cuts 
and  revenue  increases.  Over  the  next  4 
years,  there  are  $1.17  in  spending  cuts 
for  each  dollar  of  tax  increases.  Over  5 
years,  this  ration  grows  to  $1.28  in  cuts 
for  each  dollar  of  taxes. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has  ac- 
cepted President  Clinton's  demand  that 
Congress  change  our  spending  prior- 
ities from  consumption  to  investment. 
The  committee's  recommended  budget 
resolution  promotes  public  and  private 
investment  in  the  Nation's  productive 
resources.  Most  importantly,  this 
budget  provides  increased  investment 
in  America's  human  resources — the 
skills  and  education  of  men,  women, 
and  children. 

This  budget  resolution  provides  an 
economic  strategy  that  will  put  the  av- 
erage American  first  once  again.  In- 
creased investment  is  intended  to  put 
an  end  to  the  stagnation  in  the  real  in- 
comes of  the  average  American  family. 
This  resolution  also  seeks  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  increased  poverty  rates 
and  greater  inequality  of  income  and 
wealth  which  rose  during  the  1980's  as 
the  result  of  national  policies  favoring 
the  most  affluent  in  our  society. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has  en- 
dorsed President  Clintons  plan  to  in- 
vest more  in  America's  future.  The 
committee's  package  recognizes  the 
fact  that  investing  additional  Federal 
dollars  in  childhood  vaccines  is  both  a 
morally  and  a  fiscally  sound  policy. 
The  committee  has  agreed  that  invest- 
ing in  basic  education  and  adult  train- 
ing through  lifelong  learning  helps  in- 
dividuals realize  their  full  potential  as 
productive  citizens.  The  committee  has 
also  acted  to  fund  fully  the  Women,  In- 
fants, and  Children's  Program  [WIC]  to 
guarantee  that  our  children  grow  up 
healthy,  not  hungry. 

Enactment  of  this  budget  reconcili- 
ation legislation  will  send  a  signal  to 
Wall  Street  and  Main  Street  that  Con- 
gress is  serious  about  stemming  the 
now  of  the  red  ink.  This  fact  will  help 
businesses  find  investment  capital 
more  easily  available  to  create  new 
jobs,  build  new  plants,  or  invest  in  new 
technologies.  American  families  will 
find  it  easier  to  buy  a  new  home,  pay 
for  a  child's  college  education,  or  start 
a  small  business. 

I  know  that  some  opponents  of  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  vision  for  building  a 
stronger  economy  also  find  fault  in  the 
efforts  of  the  House  Budget  Committee. 
It  is  noted  that  budget  reconciliation  is 
only  a  plan  for  deficit  reduction  and 
does  not  provide  line  after  line  of  item- 
ized budget  cuts.  These  critics  ignore, 
however,  the  fact  that  budget  rec- 
onciliation is  the  controlling  legisla- 
tion for  every  spending  bill  and  tax 
measure    to    be   considered    this   year. 
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They  also  conveniently  forget  that 
President  Reagan  used  the  same  budget 
reconciliation  process  in  1981  to  imple- 
ment his  legislative  program. 

The  fact  remains  that  President  Clin- 
ton has  presented  Congress  with  a  real- 
istic plan  for  promoting  long-term  eco- 
nomic success.  This  plan  provides  in- 
centives for  private  investment  in  new 
commercial  enterprises.  It  also  pro- 
vides much-needed  resources  for  in- 
vestment in  America's  children,  U.S. 
cities,  and  the  Nation's  highways, 
bridges,  and  mass  transit  systems.  Fi- 
nally, the  administration's  plan  pro- 
vides for  a  transition  to  a  post-cold  war 
economy  that  will  place  the  United 
States  in  its  strongest  competitive  po- 
sition against  our  foreign  trading  part- 
ners. 

There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done 
which  requires  every  American's  par- 
ticipation, but  I  hope  that  we  will 
agree  that  the  effort  must  be  made. 
The  time  has  come  to  change  our  bor- 
row-and-spend  habits.  The  time  is  now 
to  invest  in  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
House  budget  resolution  as  reported  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee. 

D  2020 
Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton], 
who  also  has  a  program  he  would  like 
to  bring  before  the  House. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  believe  that  my  Demo- 
crat friends  are  going  to  go  home  in 
the  next  election  and  ask  for  their  con- 
stituents' votes  after  raising  their 
taxes  by  $402  billion— $402  billion— $328 
billion  in  new  taxes,  and  $74  billion  in 
hidden  taxes  that  they  are  not  owning 
up  to,  $402  billion. 

Their  net  spending  cuts  over  5  years 
are  $3  billion,  and  that  includes  $112 
billion  in  defense  cuts.  So  if  you  take 
the  defense  cuts  out.  that  were  going 
to  take  place  anyhow,  you  are  actually 
increasing  domestic  spending  by  $109 
billion. 

You  tell  the  American  people  you  are 
going  to  get  control  of  spending,  you 
are  going  to  cut  this  deficit,  and  you 
are  increasing  domestic  spending  $109 
billion  and  increasing  their  tax  $402  bil- 
lion, more  than  double  the  largest  tax 
increase  in  U.S.  history,  and  if  that 
ain't  recessionary,  folks,  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  give  some 
information  here  that  my  Democrat 
colleagues  may  not  be  aware  of.  The 
Nashville  Center  for  Policy  Analysis 
says  that  this  plan  will  lower  capital 
formation  in  the  United  States  by  $1.8 
trillion.  That  is  money  that  we  need  to 
have  invested  for  plant  and  industry 
expansion  that  will  create  more  jobs. 

But.  no,  and  because  of  this  slower 
growth  that  you  are  going  to  create, 
they  estimate  1.4  million  fewer  jobs 
over  the  next  5  years.  But  that  is  not 
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all.  This  economic  loss  is  equal  to  more 
than  $1,000  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country,  or  more  than 
$2,600  for  the  average  household. 

By  1998  the  Clinton  plan  will  cause 
wage  income  in  the  United  States  to  be 
$160  billion  lower  than  it  would  have 
been.  That  means  that  about  every 
full-time  employee  is  going  to  take  a 
$1,600  pay  cut.  and  on  average  workers 
will  lose  $8  in  after-tax  income  for 
every  dollar  lost  by  investors. 

This  is  the  program  you  are  going  to 
present  to  the  American  people?  I  can- 
not imagine  that.  We  created  21  million 
new  jobs  in  the  1980's.  We  had  economic 
growth.  And  here  you  are,  you  are 
going  to  put  1.4  million  people  out  of 
work  with  these  huge  tax  increases? 
Not  to  mention  the  companies  you  are 
going  to  drive  overseas  with  the  Btu 
tax  increase. 

Truckers,  the  airline  industry,  farm- 
ers, foundries,  every  industry  is  going 
to  be  adversely  impacted  by  the  15- 
cent-a-gallon  gasoline  tax  and  fuel  tax 
that  is  going  to  be  loaded  on  the  back 
of  arilines.  Yet  you  are  going  to  go 
right  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  you  know  what 
you  are  doing.  It  certainly  does  not  ap- 
pear as  though  you  do  right  now. 

Let  me  just  give  a  constructive  alter- 
native that  we  have  proposed  and  I 
hope  the  Committee  on  Rules  will 
allow  us  to  bring  to  the  floor  tomor- 
row, and  that  is  a  freeze  plus  2  percent. 

I  wish  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo],  would  lis- 
ten to  this  part  of  my  talk.  A  freeze 
plus  2  percent.  If  we  froze  at  last  year's 
spending  levels  plus  a  2-percent  growth 
over  the  next  5  years,  we  could  reach  a 
balanced  budget  by  1998  using  CEO's 
figures  as  far  as  income  is  concerned. 

If  we  go  back  to  a  3-percent  growth 
in  tax  revenues,  as  we  have  had  tradi- 
tionally, we  would  actually  have  a  sur- 
plus by  the  year  1998  without  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

I  hope  all  my  friends  across  this 
country  that  may  be  paying  attention 
to  this  debate  will  listen.  The  Repub- 
licans have  the  Kasich  plan,  which  is 
far  superior  to  the  Democrat  plan  in 
that  it  does  not  increase  taxes  and  it 
gets  to  a  lower  deficit  figure  in  5  years. 

Second,  we  have  a  plan  that  is  a  2- 
percent  above  freeze  that  gets  us  to  a 
balanced  budget  without  a  tax  in- 
crease. 

So  if  you  do  not  want  your  taxes 
raised.  America,  if  you  want  to  cut  the 
fat  and  waste  out  of  Government 
spending,  if  you  want  to  take  a  meat 
cleaver  to  government,  then  vote  for 
the  Republicans,  because  they  are  the 
ones  that  are  trying  to  do  something 
about  it. 

They  will  tell  you  we  do  not  have  a 
plan.  We  have  two  plans,  the  Kasich 
plan  and  the  2-percent  plus  freeze,  and 
both  of  them  do  it  without  massive  tax 
increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  tell  you  we  need 
more   money.  They   tell   you  we  need 


$400  billion  more  in  taxes.  Ten  years 
ago  we  were  bringing  in  $500  billion  in 
tax  revenue,  and  today  we  are  bringing 
in  $1.2  trillion.  We  have  almost  tripled 
the  amount  of  taxes  coming  into  this 
country  in  10  years,  and  yet  they  want 
$400  billion  more. 

Is  that  not  amazing?  We  have  almost 
tripled  the  tax  revenues  coming  in  in  10 
years,  and  they  still  want  $400  billion 
more,  and  they  are  still  not  going  to 
reach  a  balanced  budget  in  5  years. 

Our  plan,  a  2-percent  plus  freeze,  will 
get  us  to  a  balanced  budget  without 
any  tax  increases,  and  that  is  what  I 
think  America  wants — cut  spending. 
Cut  spending,  not  raising  taxes  and 
causing  economic  problems. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 8'/t!  minutes. 

Ms.  LAMBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Arkansas. 

Ms.  LAMBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  tremendous  effort  of 
both  our  President  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

We  should  be  proud  of  the  hard  work 
over  the  past  2  months  by  both  the 
President  and  Congress  to  begrin  the 
process  of  bringing  the  Federal  budget 
under  control. 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  compo- 
nents of  the  stimulus  package  and 
budget  resolution  that  will  help  rural 
America  through  community  develop- 
ment grants,  rural  water  projects,  and 
small  business  loans. 

The  proposed  $2.5  billion  in  commu- 
nity development  grants  is  expected  to 
create  nearly  60,000  jobs  while  building 
streets  and  bridges. 

Another  $800  million  in  loans  and 
grants  will  enable  rural  communities 
to  build,  enlarge  or  improve  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems. 

And  an  additional  $2.6  billion  for 
small  business  loans  will  encourage 
small  businesses  to  build  and  expand. 

During  my  frequent  visits  with  the 
people  of  the  First  District  of  Arkan- 
sas, I  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
number  of  i)eople  who  have  said, 
"Blanche.  I'll  do  my  part  as  long  as 
you  and  Congress  make  the  necessary 
cuts." 

President  Clinton's  proposed  cuts, 
combined  with  the  additional  $63  bil- 
lion Congress  has  offered,  certainly 
meets  that  request. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  work  together  to  fine  tune  a 
budget  package  that  will  be  fair  to  all. 
As  we  debate  sections  of  the  budget 
resolution,  I  will  stand  firm  in  remind- 
ing my  colleagues  that  farmers  and  the 
agriculture  business  have  absorbed  a 
tremendous  amount  of  the  burden  in 
recent  years. 

While  agriculture  comprises  only  1 
percent  of  the  total  budget,  farming  re- 
ductions make  up  7  percent  of  the  cuts 
proposed  by  President  Clinton. 

An  energy  tax  places  a  direct  and 
heavy  burden  on  American  agriculture. 
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Because  the  agriculture  sector  rep- 
resents 20  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Btu 
tax  on  agriculture  would  be  roughly  20 
percent  of  the  $72  billion  Btu  tax.  That 
comes  to  $3  billion  a  year— $15  billion 
over  5  years. 

A  Btu  tax  hits  farmers  who  produce 
our  food  and  fiber  twice.  Farmers 
would  have  to  pay  the  Btu  tax  on  the 
energy  used  on  the  farm  for  grain  dry- 
ing, irrigation  pumps,  confinement  fa- 
cilities, vehicles,  and  so  forth.  And 
then  they  would  have  to  pay  the  Btu 
tax  on  energy  used  to  create  tools  of 
their  trade— like  fertilizer  and  crop 
protection  chemicals. 

In  conclusion.  I  congratulate  the 
President,  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  leadership  for  their  efforts  to  reign 
in  our  spiraling  deficit  and  still  offer 
necessary  services.  I  believe  they  have 
made  a  tremendous  first  step  toward 
regaining  Americans'  confidence  in  the 
Government's  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaiming 
my  time,  I  simply  would  like  to  say, 
because  I  think  that  the  JEC  portion  of 
debate  ought  to  be  closed  out.  that 
what  we  have  before  us  is  a  very  simple 
choice.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  Repub 
lican  talk  today  about  the  need  to  cut 
the  deficit,  almost  as  though  they  have 
not  read  the  package  that  is  before  us 
Because  in  fact  the  Democratic  budgei 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Sabo]  cuts  the  deficit  short 
term  by  $20  billion  more  than  does  the 
Republican  Kaisich  alternative. 

In  the  process,  it  also  provides  some- 
thing which  the  minority  package  does 
not  provide.  It  provides  some  badly 
needed  investments  in  our  future. 

The  investment  portion  of  the  budg- 
et, as  I  explained  earlier  today,  has 
been  cut  over  the  1980's  by  40  percent  as 
a  percentage  of  our  Federal  budget.  If 
anybody  thinks  that  we  can  make  the 
economy  grow  when  we  are  continuing 
to  cut  back  those  kinds  of  investments, 
they  have  to  have  Daffy  Duck  as  their 
principal  economic  adviser,  because 
the  fact  is  the  economy  is  not  going  to 
grow  that  way. 

The  very  simple  nonpartisan  fact  is 
that  if  this  economy  had  grown  as  fast 
and  if  productivity  in  this  economy 
had  grown  as  fast  from  1973  to  the 
present  as  it  did  from  World  War  II 
until  1973.  the  average  family  in  this 
country  today  would  be  making  $12,000 
annually  more  than  they  are  making. 
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That  is  what  the  argument  is  about. 
It  is  not  about  who  can  score  the  most 
political  points.  It  is  not  about  the 
question  of  who  can  pontificate  the 
loudest  about  the  1980's  and  the  1970's 
and  the  1960's. 

The  debate  is  about  how  we  expand 
this  economy  over  time  so  that  we  do 
not  have  the  job  lag,  we  do  not  have 
the  economic  growth  lag.  and  we  do 
not  have  the  family  income  lag  which 
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we  have  experienced  over  the  past  real- 
ly 20  years. 

This  chart,  given  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  which  I 
just  have  to  respond  to.  because  I  am 
frankly  tired  of  hearing  advice  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle  about  how  to 
achieve  economic  growth.  The  fact  is 
that  if.  as  I  said  earlier,  if  we  take  eco- 
nomic growth  in  this  economy  by  every 
President's  four-year  term,  going  back 
to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  most 
economic  growth  was  produced  under 
Lyndon  Johnson,  16  percent  economic 
growth  during  his  term  as  President, 
his  full  term  as  President. 

Next  was  Carter,  12  percent  during 
his  term.  Next  was  Truman. 

The  previous  low  record  holders  were 
Eisenhower,  in  both  of  Eisenhower's 
terms,  his  first  term  and  his  second 
term.  They  held  the  previous  record  for 
no  economic  growth  until  George  Bush 
came  along.  Then  we  set  a  new  record. 
Over  a  4-year  period,  the  economy  grew 
about  1.3  percent. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  that  that  is  not 
a  very  healthy  way  to  proceed  with  the 
economy  for  the  next  few  years. 

I  happen  to  think  that  part  of  what 
happened  to  George  Bush  is  that 
George  Bush  got  caught  in  the  con- 
sequences of  Ronald  Reagan's  econom- 
ics. And  I  do  not  think  he  had  the 
imagination  to  get  out  of  it,  so  he  suf- 
fered the  consequences. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  to 
understand,  since  we  have  got  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  explosion  in  Federal 
spending,  we  need  to  look  at  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  figure  out  where  that 
spending  is  coming  from.  It  is  coming 
from  only  two  places:  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  From  1980.  represented  by 
this  green  line,  to  today.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  has  grown  almost  50  percent 
as  a  share  of  GNP.  And  net  interest, 
this  red  piece  right  below  the  green 
piece  for  Medicare,  since  1980.  that  has 
also  grown  by  about  50  percent  has  a 
percentage  of  GNP. 

Social  Security  has  remained  the 
same,  taking  5.9  percent  of  GNP  in 
1980,  still  taking  5.9  percent  of  GNP. 
All  other  spending,  all  other  non- 
defense  spending  in  the  budget  has  de- 
clined from  7.3  percent  of  GNP  in  1980 
to  5.9  percent  today.  That  is  a  decline 
of  over  20  percent. 

What  it  demonstrates  is  that  we  can 
chase  our  tails  until  the  cow  comes 
home  in  terms  of  trying  to  get  a  handle 
on  deficits  by  cutting  everything 
across-the-board,  as  we  are  advised  to 
do  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  but  the  fact 
is  that  that  is  not  going  to  do  the  job 
because  that  is  not  where  the  spending 
pressure  has  been  coming  from.  It  has 
been  coming  from  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid, the  uncapped  entitlements,  be- 
cause of  the  explosion  in  health  care 
costs  in  this  country.  And  it  has  been 
coming  from  net  interest,  because  in 
the  early  1980's.  we  swallowed  mind- 
lessly, mindlessly  the  Reagan  budgets 
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which  doubled  military  spending,  gave 
away  the  farm  to  wealthy  people  in 
terms  of  tax  cuts  and  exploded  the  defi- 
cits. 

So  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  weak  growth  that  we  saw 
throughout  the  1970s,  compounded  by 
the  disastrous  fiscal  policies  in  the 
1980's.  and  try  to  find  a  way  to  make 
this  economy  grow. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  say 
that  when  we  parcel  out  the  costs  for 
that  growth,  they  oiight  to  go  to  those 
who  make  more  than  $200,000  a  year. 
This  chart  demonstrates  that  by  far 
the  lion's  share  of  the  contributions 
which  we  are  asking  from  all  Ameri- 
cans in  order  to  get  this  economic 
house  in  order  is  going  to  come  from 
people  who  nuike  over  $200,000  a  year. 
That  is  the  constituency  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  defended  at  all  costs 
for  years.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  lost  the  last  election.  I  think  they 
ought  to  quit  the  partisan  pontificat- 
ing and  get  on  with  passing  this  pack- 
age. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  note 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
sich] has  63'/i  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Sabo]  has  62  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  so  the 
Members  understand,  we  will  be  going 
another  15  minutes  or  so  and  then 
speeches  from  both  sides.  Then  we  will 
reserve  our  time.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  will  have  ap- 
proximately half  an  hour  to  present  his 
alternative,  reserve  the  balance  of  his 
time,  and  the  Black  Caucus  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  2  hours. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  1*6  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
heard  a  discussion  here  about  the  divi- 
sion of  time.  I  am  looking  at  the  rule. 

When  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  takes  his  time  in  a  few 
minutes,  as  has  just  been  announced, 
will  his  time  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween himself  and  the  opposition?  And 
will  that  also  be  true  of  the  Black  Cau- 
cus? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  rule  clearly 
states  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  will  control  1 
hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mfume]  will  control  2  hours. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  yield  a 
half  an  hour  of  his  time  to  the  opposi- 
tion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  up  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Solomon]  how  they  control  their  time 


Mr.  WALKER.  But  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  so;  is  that  correcf 
The    CHAIRMAN.    It   is    possible    for 
them  to  do  whatever  they  wish  with 
their  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
read  correctly  the  rule,  as  was  passed. 
that  the  gentleman  has  just  described 
to  me.  the  Democrats,  under  this  rule, 
get  5'/^  hours  of  debate  time,  and  Re- 
publicans have  been  assigned  4'/i  hours 
of  the  time;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  one  way  to 
interpret  it,  yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  in  other  words,  in 
the  ultimate  fairness  of  this  body,  the 
minority  has  been  shortchanged  by  an 
hour  of  time  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate to  allow  the  Democrats  evidently 
more  time  to  bring  forth  their  various 
proposals. 

I  am  wondering  if  there  is  some  op- 
portunity here  to  at  least  even  up  the 
score  a  bit.  If  we  have  no  assurance 
that  anybody  is  going  to  yield  time  to 
their  opposition,  can  I,  by  unanimous 
consent,  request  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  be  given  an  additional  hour 
of  time  to  even  up  between  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  can- 
not add  additional  time  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  We  have  2  hours  given 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume]  and  l  hour  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. How  they  work  that  time  out  is 
their  decision,  but  that  is  what  the 
rule  clearly  states. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  if  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, we  have  now  locked  in  place  a 
situation  where  the  Democrats  have  al- 
located to  themselves,  out  of  the  10 
hours  of  time  for  debate,  more  than 
half  the  time  for  the  majority  side  and 
less  than  half  the  time  for  the  minority 
side;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  have  a  rule  that 
states  that  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mfume]  will  have  2  hours  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  will  have  1  hour. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  make  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, am  I  not  correct  that  generally, 
when  such  rules  are  passed  and  when 
we  have  such  items  before  us  in  mat- 
ters of  general  debate,  the  opposition  is 
yielded  half  the  time?  I  think  our  un- 
derstanding, when  this  rule  was  passed 
earlier  today,  was  that  in  these  par- 
ticular cases  the  opposition  would  be 
yielded  half  the  time. 

I  have  only  now  come  to  understand 
that  the  opposition  is  not  going  to  get 
half  the  time,  that,  in  fact,  the  Demo- 
crats have  put  a  scenario  into  place 
that  is  going  to  give  them  more  time 
than  the  minority  to  debate  this  very 
important  issue. 

And  if  I  understand  the  Chair  cor- 
rectly, there  is  no  assurance  whatso- 
ever that  we  are  going  to  get  half  the 
time  under  the  Black  Caucus  budget. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  the  Demo- 
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crats  would  get  half  the  time  under  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon].  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  stat- 
ed that  the  rule  reads  as  the  rule 
states.  However,  we  can  hope  that  the 
gentleman  will  work  out  an  agreement 
on  the  time. 

D  2040 

As  the  Chair  has  stated,  2  hours  go  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume]  and  1  hour  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  to  con- 
trol as  they  wish. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask,  they  do  not  have  to  yield  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  control  the 
time.  They  each  could  speak  for  that 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  could  not  support  the  Clinton  pack- 
age whatsoever  because  of  the  taxes, 
but  tonight  I  want  to  focus  attention 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  the  crudest 
and  most  insidious  aspect  of  this  par- 
ticular package,  and  that  is  the  broad- 
based  energy  tax  contained  within  the 
package. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  who  is  an  expert  on 
this  budget,  whether  or  not  my  under- 
standing is  correct.  If  I  could,  I  want  to 
use  my  grandmother,  who  is  87  years 
old.  in  Houston,  TX.  as  a  model.  This  is 
a  person  that  has  little  income  flexibil- 
ity, a  p)erson  who  is  similar  to  senior 
citizens  across  this  country. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  I  understand  due  to  this  broad- 
based  energy  tax  utility  bills  will 
go  up. 
Is  my  understanding  correct? 
Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  of  course,  utility 
bills  are  going  to  go  way  up. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Also,  as  I  un- 
derstand under  this  broad-based  energy 
tax.  there  will  be  an  increased  cost  for 
gasoline. 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  there  will,  defi- 
nitely. We  do  not  know  what  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  energy  tax  are,  but  we  do 
know  they  are  going  to  have  an  impact 
on  gasoline  and  anything  else  that  con- 
tains a  Btu.  It  is  not  spelled  out. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  ask  further,  as  I  understand  it, 
it  could  be  as  much  as  7'/^  cents  to  15 
cents  per  gallon.  Of  course,  that  im- 
pacts dramatically  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation for  farmers  and  ranchers,  the 
people  who  produce  the  meat  and  the 
product  that  is  in  our  grocery  stores. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  logically  fol- 
lows that  every  item  in  the  grocery 
store  is  going  to  go  up. 


Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman  would 
continue  to  yield,  that  would  be  cor- 
rcct 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Texas.  In  other  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  grandmother.  87 
years  old.  with  little  income  flexibil- 
ity, her  primary  source  of  income  being 
her  Social  Security  check,  is  going  to 
pay  higher  utility  bills,  is  going  to  pay 
a  higher  price  at  the  gasoline  pump, 
and  when  she  goes  to  the  grocery  store, 
every  item  she  purchases  will  have 
some  increased  cost  because  of  this 
broad-based  energy  tax. 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Kreidler]. 

Mr.  KREIDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64,  and 
to  commend  my  colleagues  and  President 
Clinton  on  this  legislation. 

With  this  action,  we  are  showing  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  legislative  gridlock  can  and 
will  come  to  an  end,  because  it  must. 

None  of  this  could  have  happened  without 
the  leadership  of  the  President  and  our  lead- 
ers in  the  House. 

Like  many  of  my  freshman  colleagues,  I 
was  sent  here  to  help  clean  up  the  mess  of 
the  last  1 2  years. 

These  two  bills — the  budget  resolution  and 
the  investment  package — are  the  first  two 
steps  toward  that  goal. 

We  cannot  claim  total  victory  over  gridlock 
but  at  least  we  are  gaining  ground  today. 

We  are  also  taking  the  first  steps  to  break 
the  back  of  this  deficit  which  has  crippled  our 
economy  for  more  than  a  decade. 

We  are  cutting  Federal  spending — at  the 
White  House  and  on  Capitol  Hill — and  in  more 
than  150  programs. 

We  are  making  long  overdue  investments  in 
our  own  people — in  Head  Start  and  schools,  in 
WIC  and  preventive  health,  in  housing  and 
jobs.  And  yes,  we  are  raising  new  revenues  to 
bring  the  deficit  down  t)ecause  we  must. 

But  passing  this  txjdget,  and  this  investment 
package,  is  just  the  beginning. 

We  will  have  to  make  tough  decisions  this 
year  atxjut  taxing  and  spending  and  we  must 
b>e  ready  to  make  those  decisions. 

Business  as  usual  is  not  an  option.  But  we 
must  keep  working  together,  as  we  have  done 
to  bring  these  bills  to  the  floor,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process  and  the  reconciliation  bill 
that  will  implement  this  budget.  When  dif- 
ferences arise,  as  they  surely  will,  let  us  keep 
working  together  to  resolve  them. 

There  is  no  choice  but  to  change  the  way 
we  do  business  here. 

There  are  some  tough  choices  in  these  bills 
and  more  tough  choices  to  come  this  year  and 
in  the  future.  But  they  are  nothing  compared 
to  the  disaster  we  will  face  if  we  do  not 
act  now. 

For  a  dozen  years  this  Government  has  tx)r- 
rowed  and  spent,  quadrupling  the  national 
debt. 

If  we  do  not  change  our  course  now  our 
chikjren  and  grandchildren  will  never 
forgive  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  budg- 
et— because  we  must. 
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Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Poshard]. 
Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  64,  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  years  1994.  1995,  1996, 
1997,  and  1998.  I  want  to  thank  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  for  its  exhaustive  work  in 
producing  this  document. 

The  time  has  come  to  pay  our  bills  and 
make  Government  live  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  This  spending  blueprint  is  an  important 
step  fonward  in  that  process.  Its  major  asset  is 
S510  billion  in  deficit  reduction  over  the  course 
of  the  5-year  plan.  I  am  also  heartened  by  the 
S63  billion  in  additional  spending  cuts  which 
were  included  beyond  President  Clinton's  rec- 
ommendation. The  committee  is  to  be  praised 
for  pressing  forward  to  find  those  additional 
savings,  and  the  President  must  also  be  rec- 
ognized for  his  willingness  to  accept  them.  I 
believe  these  additional  cuts  make  an  already 
acceptable  package  even  more  responsible. 

I  want  to  give  my  colleagues  just  a  sense  of 
what  I  am  hearing  from  my  constituents  in  the 
19th  District  of  Illinois.  My  district  stretches 
from  Decatur  and  Macon  County  in  the  north 
to  Metropolis  and  Massac  County  in  the  south. 
It  covers  27  counties  across  the  heartland  of 
America,  including  industrial  centers,  farmland, 
coal  mines,  and  river  communities.  I  would 
suggest  it  is  perhaps  as  typically  American  as 
any  district  you  might  find.  Like  all  of  you,  I 
have  been  out  in  the  towns  and  villages  listen- 
ing to  what  people  are  saying  about  this  budg- 
et crisis.  Arxf  the  message  is  unmistakable. 
People  recognize  that  we  can  no  longer  run 
up  S300  billion  deficits  and  live  with  a  S4  tril- 
lion debt.  They  know  it  is  a  real  threat  to  our 
long-term  economic  security,  and  have  grown 
tired  of  obligating  neariy  20  cents  of  every  tax 
dollar  to  interest  on  the  debt.  Almost  univer- 
sally, the  people  of  the  19th  District  recognize 
there  are  no  easy  answers.  There  will  be  pain 
in  the  budget  cuts  and  sacrifice  in  the  revenue 
increases,  and  they  are  willing  to  accept  that 
challenge.  But  their  willingness  is  grounded  in 
an  unshakable  resolve  to  see  that  whatever 
action  we  take  truly  results  in  progress  on  this 
budget  crisis. 

In  this  instarx:e,  actions  will  truly  speak 
louder  than  words,  which  is  why  I  have  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  a  deficit  reduction  trust 
fund,  which  would  provide  a  specific  mecha- 
nism for  demonstrating  the  savings  which 
should  result  from  this  budget  plan.  I  note  on 
pages  4  and  5  of  the  committee  report  the 
mention  that  such  a  plan  deserves  further  at- 
tention. I  would  strongly  suggest  that  we  not 
miss  the  opportunity  to  produce  a  detailed  ac- 
counting statement  for  any  savings  resulting 
from  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  subse- 
quent reconciliation  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  truly  at  a  crossroads 
in  this  Nation,  facing  a  unique  opportunity  to 
responsibly  deal  with  our  most  serious  domes- 
tic problem — deficit  spending.  This  is  the  first 
of  many  bold  steps  we  must  take  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 
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Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  17  Con- 
gress received  a  letter  from  the  White 
House,  a  letter  from  our  new  President, 
William  Jefferson  Clinton.  He  said  to 
us: 

My  plan  has  three  key  elements  for  our 
budget:  economic  stimulus  to  create  new 
jobs,  long-term  public  investment  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  also  to  address  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  have  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  is  in  front 
of  us  tonight,  those  key  principles  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
William  Clinton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  budget  resolution  that  brings 
about  what  our  new  President  wanted. 
The  budget  before  us  tonight  will  re- 
duce the  deficit.  It  is  the  first  step  to 
getting  our  house,  our  economic  house, 
in  order. 

The  American  people  want  deficit  re- 
duction. This  is  real  deficit  reduction. 
The  plan  meets  the  President's  goal  of 
$140  billion  in  deficit  reduction  in  1997. 
using  Congressional  Budget  Office 
numbers.  In  addition,  discretionary 
spending  is  measured  from  outlays  that 
are  frozen.  That  means  that  spending 
will  be  below  or  at  the  level  of  1993  cur- 
rent dollar  terms  through  1998. 

It  also  assumes  that  we  will  have 
caps  and  pay-as-you-go  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  will  be  ex- 
tended. 

On  the  entitlement  side.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  just  begun  $24.59  billion 
of  entitlement  reduction.  We  have 
more  places  to  go,  we  know,  particu- 
larly in  health  care  reform,  and  that 
will  bring  about  deficit  reduction. 

No  challenge  facing  this  President, 
facing  this  body,  is  more  important  or 
more  difficult  than  restoring  America's 
economic  strength.  We  couple  this 
budget  resolution  tonight  with  some- 
thing else  that  the  President  has  prom- 
ised to  do  and  will  do,  and  we  will  do 
tomorrow,  is  stimulus,  because  some  of 
us  come  from  areas  that  are  not  out  of 
the  recession.  Some  of  us  understand 
that  we  cannot  just  invest  in  bricks 
and  mortar,  we  invest  in  our  children, 
we  invest  in  immunization,  we  invest 
in  Head  Start. 

Any  economic  proposal  must  succeed 
in  doing  these  two  things:  Deficit  re- 
duction and  investing  in  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  we  are 
here  tonight  coming  together  on  a 
budget  resolution  that  will  have  deficit 
reduction,  and  tomorrow  we  will  have 
investment  in  the  American  people. 

In  this  time  of  great  economic  uncer- 
tainty. I  believe,  as  does  the  President, 
that  the  cost  of  doing  nothing  is  far 
higher  than  the  cost  of  action.  I  think 
tomorrow  we  will  take  that  action 
with  this  budget  resolution  and  address 
the  matters  that  face  this  country. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cox]. 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  listening  to  this  de- 
bate, it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
American  people  might  wonder  who  is 
telling  the  truth  here.  One  side  says. 
"We  are  raising  taxes  but  we  are  cut- 
ting spending."  The  other  side  says. 
"You  are  not  cutting  spending,  you  are 
raising  spending  and  raising  taxes,  and 
it  is  the  same  old  tax-and-spend." 

I  am  going  to  put  my  money  where 
my  mouth  is.  I  will  write  out  a  check 
from  my  own  personal  funds  payable  to 
Bill  Clinton  and  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  $100,000,  if  spending 
next  year  is  less  than  this  year.  I  will 
resign  my  seat  in  Congress  and  I  will 
write  out  100  times,  "I  apologize  to  the 
Democrats,  they  were  telling  the  truth. 
They  really  did  cut  spending." 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Knollenberg]. 

Mr.  KNOLLENBERG.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Democratic  budget  resolu- 
tion. Make  no  mistake  about  it.  I  say 
to  my  fellow  Americans — the  Demo- 
cratic plan  will  do  three  things— first, 
it  will  impose  the  largest  tax  increase 
in  American  history  on  our  economy. 
Second,  it  will  increase  spending  from 
over  $1.4  trillion  in  1993  to  over  $1.7 
trillion  in  1998.  Third,  it  will  increase 
the  deficit. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Con- 
gress would  want  to  approve  this  tax 
and  spend  plan  when  there  is  a  credible 
and  specific  Republican  alternative 
which  provides  over  $400  billion  in  real 
deficit  reduction  and  does  so  by  cutting 
spending,  not  raising  taxes. 

The  Republicans  have  met  the  Presi- 
dent's challenge,  over  $400  billion  in 
real  cuts  in  a  detailed  84  page  docu- 
ment. Yet  the  Democrats  are  forging 
ahead  with  a  tax  increase  package  that 
will  destroy  jobs,  weaken  this  Nation's 
economy,  and  once  again  hand  the  mid- 
dle class  the  bill  for  a  government  that 
is  out  of  control. 

My  constituents  in  Michigan  are  tell- 
ing me  overwhelmingly  that  they  ar<» 
sick  of  higher  taxes  and  bigger  goverr 
ment! 

The  Democrat  plan  will  fail  for  two 
reasons— tax  hikes  that  will  destroy 
small  business  growth  and  job  creation, 
and  spending  cuts  that  will  never  ma- 
terialize because  there  are  no  enforce- 
ment mechanisms. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  two  items  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks.  The  first  is  an  excellent  op-ed 
by  Martin  Felstein.  former  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  explaining  why  the  Clinton 
and  Democratic  plans  will  actually  in- 
crease the  deficit  by  depressing  eco- 
nomic growth. 

I  also  commend  to  my  colleagues  an 
excellent  analysis  by  the  National  Fed- 


eration of  Independent  Business  reit- 
erating the  job  destruction  that  will 
result  from  higher  energy  taxes  and 
dramatically  higher  taxes  on  small 
business  owners  and  entrepreneurs.  In 
fact,  unincorporated  small  business  en- 
trepreneurs will  see  their  marginal  tax 
rates  increase  an  alarming  37  percent. 

I  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
plan  to  cut  the  deficit  with  spending 
cuts  and  no  tax  increase.  I  will  also  be 
joining  in  the  effort  to  identify  specific 
spending  cuts  by  introducing  legisla- 
tion in  the  coming  days  to  cut  billions 
in  unnecessary  spending  over  the  next 
5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  at  this  point 

the  two  documents  referred  to  earlier: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  23.  1993] 

Clinto.vs  Path  to  Wider  Deficits 

(By  Martin  Feldstein) 

As  someone  who  has  been  urging  deficit  re- 
duction for  more  than  a  decade.  I  was  ini- 
tially pleased  by  President  Clintons  seeming 
emphasis  on  cutting  the  deficit  and  his  call 
for  tough  medicine  to  achieve  that  goal.  Un- 
fortunately, careful  analysis  of  his  plan 
shows  that  it  would  not  shrink  the  deficit's 
share  of  national  income.  The  projected  in- 
creases in  spending  on  social  programs  would 
far  outweigh  the  proposed  changes  that  re- 
duce spending  or  raise  revenue,  leaving  the 
nation  with  a  wider  deficit  four  years  from 
now. 

Even  under  the  optimistic  calculations  of 
the  Clinton  team,  there  is  virtually  no  re- 
duction of  the  relative  deficit  over  the  next 
four  years.  If  every  tax  and  spending  change 
called  for  in  the  plan  occurs  and  the  econ- 
omy returns  to  full  employment"  in  1997. 
the  Clinton  calculations  place  in  budget  defi- 
cit at  2.7%  of  gross  domestic  product.  Back 
in  1990.  when  the  economy  was  last  at  full 
employment,  the  deficit  (net  of  deposit  in- 
surance outlays)  was  2.9%  of  GDP. 

With  a  deficit  of  2.7%  of  GDP.  the  govern- 
ment would  be  borrowing  about  half  of  the 
net  savings  generated  by  households,  busi- 
nesses, and  state  and  local  governments.  The 
remaining  savings  would  be  too  low  to  fi- 
nance enough  investment  to  keep  up  with 
the  growth  of  the  labor  force.  And  the  ratio 
of  the  national  debt  to  GDP.  now  more  than 
50%,  would  still  be  rising. 

F.*R  too  optimistic 

Those  gloomy  figures  are  actually  far  too 
optimistic,  because  there  is  no  possibility 
that  the  Clinton  plan  will  produce  the  deficit 
reduction  that  it  projects. 

Consider  first  the  tax  increase  that  is  the 
centerpiece  of  the  deficit  reduction  plan.  For 
1994.  the  plan  projects  deficit  reduction  of  $39 
billion.  $31  billion  of  which  is  supposed  to 
come  from  raising  the  personal  income  tax 
rates  on  individuals  with  taxable  incomes 
exceeding  $140,000  and  from  adding  a  2.9% 
Medicare  payroll  tax  to  all  incomes  exceed- 
ing $135,000. 

The  Clinton  revenue  estimates  are  based 
on  the  fallacious  assumption  that  taxpayers 
will  not  change  their  behavior  in  response  to 
a  37%  jump  in  their  marginal  tax  rates  (from 
31%  today  to  the  42.5%  that  results  from  the 
new  36%  rate  plus  the  10%  surcharge  and  the 
2.9%  Medicare  tax).  In  reality,  taxpayers  will 
find  ways  of  converting  taxable  income  into 
nontaxable  income.  Tax  shelters  and  de- 
ferred compensation  will  become  more  at- 
tractive. And  some  individuals,  especially  in 
two-earner  households,  will  opt  to  work  less. 

If  the  higher  marginal  tax  rate  causes 
these  taxpayers  to  reduce  their  taxable  in- 
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comes  by  10%.  virtually  all  of  the  president's          Management:  Addressing  systemic  failure.  ees  had  a  net  loss  of  500.000  jobs.  The  most  ef- 

projected  revenue  gain  would  disappear.  For        Tjje  jack  of  a  clear  mission  has  both  re-  fective  way  to  create  new  jobs  is  to  create  an 

a  taxpayer  with  S400.000  of  taxable  income,  suited  from  and  contributed  to  widespread  environment  in  which  small  businesses  grow 

the  rate  hike  would  produce  $26,085  of  addi-  and  systemic  management  failure  at  the  De-  »"<!  increase  their  hiring, 

tional  revenue  if  there  were  no  behavioral  re-  partment.  HUD's  Inspector  General  has  iden-  '^  '^  important  to  look  at  the  impact  of  the 

sponse.  But  if  taxable  income  is  reduced  to  tifjed  pervasive  critical  management  prob-  Clinton  Administration's  economic  plan  on 

J360.000.    the   additional    revenue    would   be  jg^^g  which,  the  IG  estimates,  drain  hundreds  small  business  owners  in  this  context.  The 

0"'y*^-^-            ^  of  millions  of  dollars  from  HUD  coffers  and  good  and  the  bad  in  the  proposal  are  listed 

The  effects  on  Treasury  revenue  are  even  j^^^j^^  ^^^^  ,i  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^,,  ^^  programs,  below,  and  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 

more  startling  forthose  with  slightly  lower  ^^^^   ^^^^^^^^    management   failures   occur  '"iPa^t  of  these  provisions  on  small  business 

maS  faxVauZu  d^i'sfb:  ^%  "U':  '^'-ughout  HUD  and  undercut  the   Depart-  follows, 

rrrsmilisr:  r^'duct^^^^^^^^^  menfs   ability    to    implement   and    execute  the  good 

(to  $171,000)  for  such  individuals  would  mean  '^t'l^  °^  ^^  '"^f^  fundamenul  programs.  Deficit  Reductioa'Spending  Cuts: 

a  net  reduction  in  total  taxes  paid:  Although  ,  ^^^  '^"'"°"«  ""'^k'^"!  h    fn  P''°'"«'"«^*'^  ,  Temporary    Extension    of    Deduction    for 

the  Treasury  would  collect  $2,594  of  addi-  "  '"">  ^Im-      .  m       ,    ^    ^     ,1''^  ""^l^fn  Self-Employed  Health  Insurance  Costs: 

tional  taxes  on  the  income  up  to  $171,000.  it  ^'°"  '"  »"P  s  staffing  level  over  the  past  10  New  Investment  Tax  Credit: 

would  lose  $2,790  by  not  taxing  the  remaining  y^*"^'  t/!;^"'^"""  °^  °\f  T'  ^^""""^  ''''^  ^°  ^^^'^^  °*'"*  ^^*  ^"^ 

$9,000  at  the  current  31%  rate.  The  net  effect  """^f^  ^l^  P^°P'«'  *^'^^  **«  ""f-  f^'^*''"-  the  bad 

would  be  a  revenue  loss  of  $196  instead  of  the  P*"'ea  »y  a  corresponding  decrease  in  pro-  jj^^  Enough  Deficit  Reduction/Too  Much 

projected  revenue  gain  of  $3,305.  With  a  10%  «r"^  levels  or  activities.  In  fact,  if  anything,  ^ew  Spending: 

reduction  in  taxable  income  ( to  $162,000).  the  "^^^  responsibilities  have  increased  with  the  ^oo  Many  Tax  Increases^Too  Few  Spending 

higher  rates  would  actually  cost  the  Treas-  enactment  of  NAHA  and  the   1992  Housing  cuts; 

ury  $3,697  for  a  couple  with  $180,000  of  cur-  ^'^^-  ^^""^  ^'"^  *'^°  questions  about  the  ca-  Marginal  Tax  Increase  of  25%  for  Unincor- 

rent  taxable  income.  P^'^^y  °^  ''^^  ^^^"  ^^^^  ^^^^^  *"''  ^^^  staff-  porated  Business  Owners;' 

According  to  the  Clinton  plan  document.  '"Sr  patterns^whether  limited  suff  is  prop-  2.9%  Increase  in  HI  for  the  Self-Employed: 

half   of   all    taxpayers    with    incomes    over  erly  trained  and  assigned.  These  problems  in-  New  BTU  Tax: 

$140,000   have   incomes   under  $180,000.   Thus  elude;  Reduction  of  the  Business  Meal  Deduction: 

even  a  5%  reduction  in  taxable  incomes  in        /.ocfc  0/ data  si/stems.  The  Inspector  General  New  Information  Reporting  Rules: 

response  to  the  25%  marginal  tax  rate  in-  ^*s  reported  that    "HUD  does  not  have  effi-  Extension  of  the  Corporate  Estimated  Tax 

crease  would  reduce  the  taxes  paid  by  the  cient.    effective,    and    integrated    financial  Rules: 

majority  of  those  who  faced  higher  rates.  It's  management  systems  that  can  be  relied  upon  Increased  Estate  Tax  Rates: 

all  pain  for  them  with  no  revenue  gain  to  the  to   provide   relevant,    timely,   accurate,   and  An  Extension  of  the  Gas  Tax. 

Treasury  and  therefore  no  deficit  reduction,  complete  information  as  a  basis  for  sound  small  bl'siness  incentives 

The  second  implausible  feature  of  the  plan  program  oversight."  The  same  can  be  said  Tfj^  ciinton  package  does  contain  two  im- 
is  the  assumption  that  Congress  will  cut  real  for  making  sound  budget  estimates.  For  ex-  ponant   tax   reductions   for  small   business 
defense  outlays  by  a  massive  25%  over  the  ample,   the  Inspector  General  has  reported  owners    The  investment  tax  credit  will  en- 
next  four  years.  Defense  outlays  in  the  cur-  that    'HUD  does  not  have  an  adequate  sys-  courage  small  business  owners  to  increase 
rent  fiscal  year  will  be  $294  billion,  or  4.8%  of  tem  for  tracking  and  controlling  billions  of  ^^eir  purchases  of  equipment  and  will  help 
GDP-down  sharply  from  the  5.9%  of  GDP  in        The  Clinton   teams  extensive  search   for  ^^em  increase  the  productivity  of  their  busi- 
1989  before  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  programs  that  "don't  work  or  are  no  longer  nesses    The  reduction  in  capital  gains  will 
collapse   of  the   Soviet   Union.    Maintaining  needed"  came  up  with  less  than  $3  billion  out  encourage    increased    investment    in    small 
the  present  real  level  would  require  $328  bil-  of  the  $1,427  trillion  in  nondefense  outlays  in  businesses   and   will    reward    those   who   pa 
lion  of  defense  outlays  in  1997  even  if  infla-  1997-0^25%.  Much  of  the  remaining  $28  bil-  tjg„tly  build  up  a  successful  business  over  a 
tion  averages  the  very  modest  2.8%  a  year  lion   of  projected     "spending   cuts      are    the  number  of  years 
projected   by   the   Congressional   Budget  Of-  kinds  of  wishful-thinking  numbers  that  tra- 
rice.  ditionally  help  budgeteers  project  narrower  shouldering  the  deficit  burden 

The  Clinton  plan's  projected  $249  billion  in  deficits  but  don't  actually  produce  any  sav-  Small  business  owners  believe  that  the  def- 
1997  defense  outlays  is  thus  25%  below  the  ings.  In  the  language  of  the  Clinton  plan,  'cit  is  a  result  of  too  much  spending,  not  too 
amount  needed  to  maintain  today's  real  there  are  1997  savings  of  $3.3  billion  from  un-  little  taxation.  This  belief  is  verified  by  the 
spending  level  and  33%  below  the  amount  specified  "administrative  efficiencies,"  and  numbers.  Since  1977.  the  government  re- 
needed  to  maintain  our  current  4.8%  of  GDP  more  than  a  billion  dollars  from  better  man-  ceived  a  relatively  steady  19%  of  GNP  in  rev- 
spending  on  defense.  Mr.  Clinton  would  re-  agement  of  particular  programs.  enues.  During  the  same  period,  government 
duce  defense  spending  to  3.3%  of  GDP.  lower  advice  ignored  spending  increased  from  21%  to  24%.  Small 
than  in  any  year  since  1940  and  less  than  a  business  owners  believe  strongly  that  gov- 
third  of  its  share  in  1959.  when  John  F.  Ken-  ''  '^  unfortunate  that  President  Clinton  ernment  should  cut  spending  before  it  asks 
nedy  warned  that  we  were  spending  too  little  ^^^  ""^  ^^^  ^^^  advice  of  his  own  budget  of-  the  American  people  to  pay  more  in  taxes, 
on  defense,  key  to  success  in  housing  and  f'^ials.  Leon  Panetta  and  Alice  Rivlin.  when  in  a  1991  survey.  87%  of  NFIB  members  said 
community  development  centers  around  a  ^*^^^  called  for  a  much  broader  framework  that  Congress  should  primarily  focus  its  at- 
comprehensive  effort  that  focuses  attention  ^°^  deficit  reduction.  The  president's  deci-  tention  on  deficit  reduction.  Only  8%  of 
on  the  myriad  of  related  problems  in  a  single  s'°"  ^  ^^o"*  ""^^^  '^^^^  '"  nondefense  spend-  nfiBs  membership,  believe  that  the  deficit 
community-addressing  in  a  comprehensive  '"^  ^""^  ''°  ***°P^  *  counter-productive  struc-  should  be  reduced  through  tax  increases, 
manner  the  needs  of  individual  neighbor-  '"'"^  "^  higher  tax  rates  leaves  us  with  no  Although  small  business  owners  are 
hoods  and  communities  For  example  com-  credible  reduction  in  the  deficit.  His  plans  to  strongly  adverse  to  tax  increases,  they  are 
bining  supportive  services  including  job  increase  nondefense  spending  labeled  "in-  willing  to  pay  their  fair  share  to  reduce  the 
training  and  child  care,  and  housing  is  one  vestments  and  incentives"  by  $160  billion  deficit.  However,  they  are  skeptical  that  any 
obvious  linkage  that  is  necessary  to  address  °''^^  ^^^  "^"'^  ''o"''  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  billion  in  additional  taxes  they  pay  will  be  used  for 
the  broad  needs  of  neighborhoods  and  com-  ^^^  *'°"^  virtually  ensures  that  the  Clinton  deficit  reduction.  Their  skepticism  is  well- 
munities.  However,  a  lack  of  funding  both  at  P'*"  vionld  produce  a  sizable  increase  in  the  founded.  The  Clinton  Administration's  eco- 
the  federal  and  local  levels  has  inhibited  ^^^^^  °^  national  income  absorbed  by  the  nomic  plan  contains  approximately  $275  bil- 
such  linkages  even  though  they  have  been  ^^'^^et  deficit.  What  makes  this  particularly  lion  in  net  new  taxes  but  only  $37  billion  in 
required  under  such  programs  as  Family  disturbing  is  that  the  president  either  does  „et  spending  cuts  (see  table  below). 
«4oif  <?iim^ionnu-  '  not  understand  this  or  is  not  leveling  with  ,  ,^  „ 
oeii-ouiiiciency.  ►>,     a         •                  1  '"  billions 

HUD's  ability  to  coordinate  community  de-  tne  American  people.  Total  spending  cuts  $375 

velopment  efforts  was  recently  enhanced  by                                                                                        Total  spending  increases  161 

enactment  of  the  1992  Housing  Act.  which  ex-        Impact  of  President  Clinton's  Economic  Spending   cuts  already   required   by 

panded  the  affordable  housing  activities  of                     Plan  on  Small  Business                         jaw  so 

the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association        As  our  nation  recovers  from  a  recession.  Tax    increases   counted   as   spending 

(FNMA    or    Fannie    Mae)    and    the    Federal  job  creation  is  the  biggest  challenge  facing        cuts  29 

Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  (FHLMC  us   today.   If  job   creation   is   the   problem.  New   user  fees  counted  as  spending 

or  Freddie  Mac).  In  fact.  HUD  has  the  sin-  small  business  is  the  solution.  According  to         cuts  6 

gular  capacity  to  harness  the  tremendous  re-  the   Small    Business   Administration,   small     

sources  of  these  and  other  housing  enter-  businesses  created  4.1  million  net  new  jobs  .  seif-empioyed  busines-s  owners  cirning  more  than 

prises  m  service  of  a  new  community  devel-  from  1988  to  1990.  During  this  same  period.  $140,000  will  have  their  manrinal  tax  rate  increased 

opment  agenda.  businesses  employing  more  than  500  employ-  from  31%  to  38.9%  (a  25%  increase). 
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In  billions 
Savings  from  interest  and  changes  in 
debt  „ 62 


Total  net  spending  cuts  37 

hitting  the  self-employed 

Eighty  percent  of  businesses  in  America 
are  unincorporated  and  pay  taxes  as  individ- 
uals. Increasing  taxes  on  these  individuals 
takes  money  out  of  their  businesses  that 
could  be  used  to  expand  and  hire  more  em- 
ployees. 

Self-employed  business  owners  may  have 
to  pay  tax  on  much  more  income  than  they 
take  home  as  .salary.  These  business  owners 
must  pay  tax  on  what  the  business  earns 
after  deductions,  not  just  their  salary.  For 
example,  if  a  successful  dress  shop  earns 
$500,000  and  decides  to  expand  inventory  by 
purchasing  $450,000  in  additional  clothing, 
the  shop  owner  will  pay  tax  on  much  more 
than  just  her  take  home  profit  of  $50.0(X). 
Since  she  is  only  able  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
the  clothing  when  it  is  sold,  she  could  end  up 
paying  tax  on  most  of  her  $450,000  worth  of 
inventory.  As  a  result,  the  additional  taxes 
listed  above  will  seriously  hamper  her  abil- 
ity to  expand  the  business  even  though  she 
takes  home  a  modest  income. 

President  Clinton's  "Vision  of  Change"  in- 
creases taxes  on  the  self-employed  in  five 
ways: 

1.  Income  Uix  rates  are  increased  from  31% 
to  36%  for  tho.se  earning  over  $140,000  and  fil- 
ing a  joint  return:  $115,000  if  filing  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  $127,500  if  filing  as  a  head  of  house- 
hold. 

In  the  example  above,  if  the  dress  shop 
owner  carried  $200,000  of  inventory  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  she  would  have  to  pay  tax 
on  $250,000  (since  inventory  is  not  deductible 
until  sold,  she  will  have  to  pay  tax  on  her 
$50,000  .salary  plus  the  $200,000  in  unsold  in- 
ventory). If  she  was  filing  a  joint  return,  the 
higher  tax  rate  would  apply  to  $110,000  (in- 
creasing her  taxes  by  $5,500).  even  though  she 
has  already  spent  that  money  trying  to 
make  her  business  more  successful. 

2.  The  wage  cap  on  the  Hospital  Insurance 
portion  of  FICA  is  eliminated,  effectively 
raising  the  tax  rate  of  self-employed  business 
owners  earning  above  $140,000  by  2.9%. 

This  is  just  another  layer  of  taxation  on  a 
self-employed  business  owner.  This  change 
will  require  business  owners  to  pay  yet  an- 
other 2.9%  on  any  amounts  they  have  to  re- 
port as  income  that  exceed  $140,000. 

3.  Self-employed  business  owners  earning 
more  than  $250,000  are  subject  to  an  addi- 
tional 10%  surtax. 

In  the  example  above,  if  the  dress  shop 
owner  had  to  carry  over  $300,000  in  inventory 
from  one  year  to  the  next,  she  would  end  up 
paying  an  extra  $500  in  tax.  She  would  be 
subject  to  this  tax  even  if  she  only  took 
home  $50,000  in  salary. 

4.  The  individual  alternative  minimum  tax 
(AMT)  is  increased. 

Increasing  the  alternative  minimum  tax 
hurts  small  business  owners  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  will  increase  the  tax  liability  of 
those  paying  the  AMT.  Second,  narrowing 
the  gap  between  the  AMT  tax  rate  and  the 
regular  tax  rate  will  force  an  additional 
number  of  business  owners  to  calculate  the 
tax  even  if  they  do  not  ultimately  have  to 
pay  it.  The  AMT  rate  is  increased  from  24% 
to  26%  for  those  earning  less  than  $175.0(X) 
and  to  28%  for  those  earning  more. 

5.  The  limitations  on  itemized  deductions 
and  the  personal  exemption  (known  as  PEP 
and  Pease)  are  extended,  effectively  raising 
the  tax  rate  of  those  earning  more  than 
$160,000  by  another  2%. 


As  shown  in  the  examples  above,  the  tax- 
able income  of  a  self-employed  business 
owner  can  exceed  S160.000  even  if  the  amount 
of  salary  taken  out  of  the  business  is  rel- 
atively minor.  This  change  in  the  law  could 
require  a  business  owner  to  pay  an  extra  2% 
tax  on  money  that  has  already  been  spent  to 
improve  the  business. 

6.  Finally,  self-employed  business  owners 
will  not  escape  the  B'TU  tax.  Business  owners 
consume  more  energy  than  the  general  pub- 
lic and  will  pay  a  large  share  of  this  tax. 

Successful  business  owners  trying  to  ex- 
pand   their   businesses   are   hit   hardest   by 
these    changes    in    the    tax    code.    However, 
these  very  same  businesses  are  the  ones  that 
we  will  have  to  rely  on  to  provide  most  of 
the  new  jobs  in  the  coming  years. 
other  tax  increases 
Although  successful  business  owners  who 
pay  individual  income  taxes  are  hit  the  hard- 
est, other  business  owners  are  not  immune. 
The  following  taxes  will  also  have  an  impact 
on  small  businesses: 
Extending  the  2.5  cent  gas  tax: 
Eliminating  the  business  meal  deduction: 
Increasing  the  top  estate  tax  rate: 
Extending    the    corporate    estimated    tax 
rules. 

increased  paperwork  and  penalties 
The  President's  proposal  also  requires 
small  business  owners  to  complete  addi- 
tional forms  (IRS  form  1099)  reporting  pay- 
ments to  other  corporations.  This  will  dra- 
matically increase  the  amount  of  paperwork 
small  businesses  have  to  complete. 

THE  net  effect 

Small  businesses  stand  or  fall  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  economy  in  general.  Small  busi- 
ness incentives  included  in  a  larger  package 
that  will  slow  economic  growth  will  not  be 
helpful  to  the  vast  majority  of  small  busi- 
nesses. 

The  tax  incentives  in  the  Administration's 
proposal  are  heavily  outweighed  by  the  tax 
increases.  The  proposal's  heavy  emphasis  on 
tax  increases,  especially  in  the  first  year, 
threatens  the  country's  economic  recovery. 
Taxing  small  employers  will  restrict  their 
ability  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
workforces. 

The  spending  cuts  in  the  proposal  are  far 
too  modest.  Government  growth  remains  un- 
checked. The  continued  growth  of  govern- 
ment means  more  programs,  more  regula- 
tions, more  paperwork  and  more  taxes. 

The  solution  to  the  federal  deficit  is  not  to 
tax  those  who  are  creating  new  jobs  but  to 
streamline  government  so  that  it  can  accom- 
plish its  mission  at  the  least  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

D  2050 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  DE  la  Garza], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  the  time  and  I 
will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  agriculture  is  willing 
to  take  its  fair  share  of  the  cuts  that 
we  need  in  order  to  get  this  country 
back  on  the  road  again.  And  all  that  we 
ask  is  a  mix  of  spending  cuts  and  tax 
increases  that  are  fair  and  equitable. 
We  will  support  this  budget  resolution 
because  overall  it  points  our  country  in 
the  right  direction. 

What  bothers  me  is  the  perception 
around  the  country,  courtesy  in  part  to 


a  news  media  more  eager  to  tell  a 
slanted  story  than  telling  both  sides  of 
the  story,  that  there  is  this  big  cash 
cow  called  agriculture  spending.  My 
friends,  especially  my  friends  on  this 
side,  we  in  agriculture  have  reduced  ex- 
penditures by  $57  billion  in  the  last  12 
years,  $57  billion.  If  every  other  com- 
mittee in  the  House  had  done  as  we  did, 
we  would  not  be  worried  about  having 
a  deficit  budget.  We  have  done  our 
part.  Our  programs  are  decreasing 
when  everyone  else  is  increasing. 

We  were  the  first  ones  to  use  a  chart 
around  here.  Now  it  seems  that  every 
speaker  has  a  chart.  We  will  go  back  to 
our  original  one.  This  big  sacred  cow 
called  agriculture  that  people  think 
they  can  get  all  of  the  money  from, 
here  is  what  it  looks  like  when  you 
have  the  functions  of  Government,  de- 
fense. Social  Security,  interest  on  the 
debt,  and  you  are  almost  off  the  chart 
when  you  get  to  agriculture. 

Now  here  is  the  more  important  one. 
What  is  it  that  agriculture  gives  us?  It 
gives  us  almost  20  percent  of  GNP.  But 
this  red  is  the  Federal  budget,  and  the 
line  you  do  not  see  is  the  impact  that 
agriculture  has  on  our  budget.  One-half 
of  1  percent  is  what  agriculture's  part 
of  the  Federal  budget  is. 

Our  farm  programs  will  be  looked  at. 
I  hopefully  will  put  things  in  perspec- 
tive. I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  let  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing. Agriculture  spending  and  rural 
programs  will  have  to  take  their  fair 
share  of  the  budget  cuts.  We  will  look 
at  all  options.  We  will  look  within  our 
jurisdiction.  I  only  ask  you  that  all  of 
us  be  sensitive  to  the  very  substantial 
and  painful  budget  reductions  already 
made  in  the  agriculture  programs.  I 
ask  that  you  be  sensitive  to  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  farm  and  rural 
economy  which  produces  the  basic  food 
and  fiber  that  all  of  us  consume.  It  is 
the  only  one  bringing  money  back  from 
abroad. 

But  I  am  here  proudly  to  speak  in  be- 
half of  agriculture.  We  will  take  our 
cuts.  All  we  ask  is  that  they  be  fair, 
that  they  be  equitable. 
.  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Kim]. 

Mr.  KIM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64. 

First,  I  am  dismayed  that  we  are  vot- 
ing on  a  budget  resolution  when  the 
Clinton  administration  has  yet  to  even 
submit  a  budget.  President  Clinton  and 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
have  endorsed  broad  tax  and  spend  con- 
cepts, but  provided  few  details.  How 
can  Congress  responsibly  lay  out  fund- 
ing limits  and  define  total  revenues 
without  knowing  what  specific  pro- 
grams the  administration  intends  to 
fund  and  taxes  it  intends  to  impose? 

We  are  being  asked  to  blindly  endorse 
President    Clinton's    broad    economic 
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plans  and  grive  his  administration  a 
signed,  blank  check.  This  is  wrong.  On 
these  grounds  alone.  I  cannot  support 
this  dangerous  spending  plan. 

Secondly.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
the  massive  tax  increases  in  this  reso- 
lution. They  represent  the  largest  tax 
increases  in  American  history.  They 
target  working  Americans  who  are  al- 
ready overtaxed  and  will  be  the  No.  1 
obstacle  to  economic  recovery.  No  na- 
tion has  ever  taxed  itself  into  prosper- 
ity, only  into  bankruptcy. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  regressive  en- 
ergy tax.  being  called  a  Btu  tax  to  con- 
fuse everyone,  it  is  a  hidden  gasoline 
tax. 

The  Btu  tax  will  severely  impact 
high  energy  use  States  like  California. 
Coupled  with  the  negative  effects  of 
the  administration's  deep  defense  cuts 
and  the  State's  already  high  unemploy- 
ment rate,  the  cost  of  this  energy  tax 
could  more  than  offset  the  positive  ele- 
ments of  the  Clinton  stimulus  package 
through  prolonging  the  recession  in 
California  and  other  States.  The  bot- 
tom line  is  it  will  cost  jobs  and  reve- 
nues. 

I  am  dismayed  this  resolution  en- 
dorses tax  hikes  that  discriminate 
against  families  and  homeowners.  For 
example,  under  this  plan,  a  low  income 
single  mother  with  two  children  will 
receive  a  tax  credit  of  $600,  and  a  single 
low  income  father  with  one  child  can 
receive  a  $200  credit.  But.  if  these  two 
were  married  and  filed  a  joint  return 
with  three  children,  they  would  face  a 
tax  penalty.  Yes.  a  penalty  of  over 
$4,000.  That's  outrageous. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example: 
Let  us  say  you  have  a  modest  income 
of  $20,000  a  year  and  you  own  a  home 
that  is  worth  $50,000.  Under  current  tax 
laws,  only  your  actual  income  is  con- 
sidered taxable  income.  However,  under 
the  Clinton  plan,  a  rental  value  is 
placed  on  your  home,  the  same  home  in 
which  you  live.  The  rental  value  of 
your  $50,000  home  would  be  computed 
at  $10,000.  Now,  that  $10,000  becomes 
new  taxable  income.  So,  instead  of  pay- 
ing taxes  on  $20,000.  under  the  Clinton 
plan,  you  now  pay  taxes  on  $30,000  even 
though  you  did  not  receive  one  more 
dime  of  real  income.  That's  out- 
rageous. 

As  much  as  the  American  people 
want  to  believe  that  this  plan  is  the 
answer  to  our  prayers,  it  could  just  be 
our  worst  nightmare  waiting  to  hap- 
pen. 

Third,  I  oppose  this  resolution  be- 
cause it  does  not  adequately  cut  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Additional  spending 
cuts— not  tax  increases — are  the  an- 
swer to  our  budget  problems.  Until  I 
came  to  Congress  3  months  ago.  I  ran 
my  own  business  that  I  built  from 
scratch.  As  hard  as  it  was  to  do,  when 
times  got  tough,  I  did  not  raise  prices, 
I  cut  expenses.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  Federal  Government  needs  to  do 
today — cut  expenses. 


We  can  still  reduce  and  eliminate  bil- 
lions in  spending.  Many  Republicans  in 
Congress  have  submitted  responsible 
alternate  budget  plans  doing  just  this. 
The  American  public  ought  to  be  just 
as  angry  as  I  am  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  that  controls  Congress  dis- 
missed these  plans  without  any  real 
consideration  in  order  to  railroad 
through  this  flawed  resolution. 

For  example,  I  believe  significant 
savings  can  be  realized  in  further  cut- 
ting and  eliminating  wasteful  farm 
subsidies.  Only  in  America  do  we  pay 
our  farmers  millions  of  dollars  not  to 
grow. 

We  can  eliminate  spending  on  the  he- 
lium reserve.  We  have  not  needed 
blimps  for  national  security  since  be- 
fore World  War  IL  Today  we  use  gas- 
fueled  jets. 

I  know  we  can  do  a  much  better  job. 
The  Republican  Budget  Committee 
plan  and  others  I  support  offer  a  clear 
choice:  No  new  taxes,  less  Government, 
more  jobs,  and  more  take-home  pay. 
But,  these  responsible  alternatives 
have  been  barred  from  receiving  fair 
consideration. 

The  American  people  are  asking  for 
change,  real  change.  During  the  cam- 
paign. President  Clinton  said  it  was 
time  to  put  the  people  first.  But,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  64  puts  taxes 
first,  ahead  of  the  American  family. 
The  American  people  deserve  better 
than  this.  The  Clinton  administration 
and  the  democratic  leadership  must 
come  clean  with  the  American  people. 
It  is  time  to  tell  them  the  truth.  I 
know  we  can  do  a  much  better  job.  The 
Republican  Budget  Committee  plan 
and  others  I  support  offer  a  clear 
change.  No  new  taxes,  less  Govern- 
ment, more  jobs  and  more  take-home 
pay.  But,  these  responsible  alternatives 
have  not  been  given  fair  consideration. 

Haste  makes  waste.  The  haste  of 
Congress  to  pass  a  flawed  budget  reso- 
lution before  we  even  have  a  detailed 
budget  from  the  President  will  result 
in  the  tremendous  waste  of  hard- 
earned,  American  taxpayer  dollars. 
That  is  no  way  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  restore  public  confidence  in 
Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
64  and  support  genuine  budget  reform 
through  cutting  spending,  not  raising 
taxes. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much 
time  is  remaining  on  each  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo]  has  56  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  has  56  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  for  1  hour. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  I  might.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  previous  agreement  with  the 
majority  and  the  minority  Budget 
ranking  member,  we  have  agreed  to  use 
only  30  minutes  of  our  time,  at  which 
time  we  would  relinquish  the  floor  to 
the  Black  Caucus.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  for  fairness  I  would  be 
willing  to  yield  our  other  30  minutes  to 
the  opposition  should  they  want  it,  and 
I  think  that  would  be  fair  if  all  of  us  do 
this. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  yield  30  minutes 
to  somebody  in  opposition  if  that  was 
requested? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  true,  for  this 
hour  during  the  general  debate  time, 
and  also  during  the  hour  that  we  will 
be  allocated  on  the  substitute  itself  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, because  I  think  he  is  being 
fair.  I  wonder  whether  or  not  the 
Democrats  who  have  allocated  so  much 
time  to  themselves  are  going  to  be  just 
as  fair. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  request  the  time,  to  be  fair,  be- 
cause we  did  work  out  this  time,  and  it 
was  the  gentleman's  desire  to  have  a 
half  an  hour  to  present  his  plan  at  this 
point,  and  we  tried  to  accommodate 
him. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  understand,  and  we 
will  only  use  that  30  minutes  now  by 
previous  agreement. 

P.^Rl.IAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion: If  the  opposition— the  Demo- 
crats— do  not  want  this  extra  30  min- 
utes, would  it  be  proper  that  it  be  al- 
lowed to  be  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemen  who 
control  the  hours  can  yield  in  any  way 
they  see  fit. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  two  Republican  budget  plans 
which  have  been  introduced  as  viable 
and  specific  alternatives  to  President 
Clinton's  budget. 

During  last  year's  Presidential  cam- 
paign. Governor  Clinton  went  out  of 
his  way  to  promise  the  American  mid- 
dle class  that  he  would  relieve  their 
tax  burdens  and  reduce  the  deficit. 
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Since  moving  into  the  White  House 
almost  2  months  ago.  President  Clinton 
proposed  a  budget  plan  which  will  not 
relieve  the  tax  burdens  of  the  middle 
class. 

However,  the  Clinton  plan  will  hit 
the  middle  class  hard,  not  once,  but 
twice  and  possibly  more  times. 

First,  the  Clinton  plan  will  hit  the 
middle  class  through  new  taxes,  name- 
ly the  new  Btu  tax,  increased  Social 
Security  taxes  and  increased  estate 
taxes. 

And  second,  the  Clinton  plan  will  hit 
the  middle  class  again  through  spend- 
ing cuts. 

D  2100 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Clinton— in  a 
now  famous  offer— told  us  Republicans 
that  if  we  were  not  satisfied,  we  should 
come  up  with  an  alternative  plan,  but 
to  be  specific  and  to  subject  the  plan  to 
intense  scrutiny  and  scoring  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Well,  as  you  have  already  heard,  the 
House  Republicans  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, under  the  brilliant  stewardship 
of  John  Kasich.  released  an  alternative 
which  practically  matches  the  Presi- 
dent's level  of  deficit  reduction  over  5 
years. 

The  Kasich  plan  eliminates  all  of  the 
Clinton  tax  increases  and  offsets  the 
lost  revenue  with  additional  spending 
cuts— which  are  specific  and  have  been 
verified  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

Let  me  say  that  I  praise  John  Kasich 
and  his  Republican  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  Committee  for  their  tremen- 
dous efforts. 

I  fully  intend  to  vote  for  the  Kasich 
plan  because  I  believe  that  we  do  not 
need  new  taxes,  we  need  more  spending 
cuts. 

John  Kasich  accomplishes  this  objec- 
tive. However,  as  the  next  best  pro- 
posal, I  have  worked  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  from  throughout  the  Nation 
and  coming  from  various  points  on  the 
political  spectrum. 

Together,  we  are  offering  what  I 
would  call  a  consensus  budget  which 
takes  the  cuts  in  the  Clinton  plan,  the 
cuts  in  the  Republican  plan,  and  adds 
more  spending  cut  proposals  which  cut 
deeper  into  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

Beyond  that,  it  cuts  the  Clinton  tax 
increases  by  more  than  half. 

It  accomplishes  this  by  eliminating 
the  Btu  energy  tax,  the  Social  Security 
tax  and  the  tax  increase  on  corpora- 
tions which  reduces  the  dividends  paid 
to  middle-class  stockholders  and  seri- 
ously impedes  economic  growth  in  this 
country. 

Yes;  the  Solomon  plan  removes  all 
the  onerous  Clinton  taxes  on  the  mid- 
dle class. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  This  Solomon 
consensus  plan  achieves  greater  deficit 
reduction  than  Clinton  with  no  onerous 
taxes  on  the  middle  class. 

This  way  the  middle  class  is  not 
forced  to  pay  more  than  its  fair  share 
in  reducing  the  deficit. 


Our  primary  objective  is  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  so  that  the 
American  Government  does  not  mort- 
gage the  future  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

In  compiling  our  plan,  our  two  guid- 
ing principles  remain  the  achievement 
of  fairness  in  the  Tax  Code  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  real,  meaningful  defi- 
cit reduction. 

We  believe  that  the  Clinton  plan  im- 
poses unfair  and  disproportionate  bur- 
dens on  the  middle  class. 

While  our  plan  asks  sacrifices  of 
most  everyone  through  deeper  spending 
cuts,  it  refrains  from  imposing  any  of 
the  heavy  tax  burdens  which  the  Clin- 
ton plan  requires. 

Let  me  just  look  at  this  chart  with 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunderson].  What  this 
plan  does  is  combine  the  Clinton  budg- 
et with  the  Kasich  budget.  It  then  cuts 
Clinton's  tax  increases  by  more  than 
half  again,  by  eliminating  the  Btu  en- 
ergy tax.  the  elimination  of  the  Social 
Security  tax.  and  removing  the  tax  in- 
crease on  corporations,  thereby  remov- 
ing those  taxes  which  erode  the  buying 
power  of  middle-class  America.  It  acti- 
vates a  new  tax  bracket  of  $200,000  in- 
stead of  the  $140,000.  That  is  tax  relief 
for  those  people. 

But  it  also  adds  a  stimulant  to  the 
economy  by  providing  vital  tax  incen- 
tives, as  we  see  down  here  by  the  four 
bullets,  by  extending  the  expiring  busi- 
ness tax  incentives,  restoring  real  es- 
tate passive  loss,  providing  capital 
gains  tax  deductions  for  startup  com- 
panies, and  repealing  the  luxury  tax  on 
boats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  sum  up 
fast,  because  we  have  two  other  speak- 
ers here.  First  of  all,  for  every  dollar  of 
new  taxes  our  plan  cuts  $4  in  spending. 
Ross  Perot  told  me  this  afternoon  he 
was  satisfied  if  we  would  cut  $2  in 
spending  for  $1  in  taxes.  We  cut  $4  in 
spending  for  every  $1  in  taxes,  and  we 
dedicate  all  of  the  tax  increases  to  defi- 
cit reduction.  It  contains  no  new 
spending.  That  is  what  the  American 
people  want. 

It  cuts  Clinton's  tax  increases  by 
more  than  half  with  no  taxes  on  the 
middle  class. 

Our  plan  contains  some  of  the  Clin- 
ton cuts.  It  contains  all  of  the  Repub- 
lican cuts,  and  it  includes  much  deeper 
cuts  including  the  super  collider  and  a 
number  of  others  which  many  of  you 
have  been  talking  about  doing.  The 
spending  cuts,  and  this  is  terribly  im- 
portant, occur  before  tax  increases,  $41 
billion  in  spending  cuts  this  year  alone 
under  this  plan.  It  cuts  spending,  listen 
to  this,  by  over  $485  billion,  and  that  is 
more  than  double  than  what  Clinton 
does.  It  reduces  the  deficit,  and  listen 
to  this,  and  Mr.  Perot  was  shocked 
when  he  heard  how  much  this  cuts  off 
the  deficit  reduction.  $637  billion,  and 
that  is  $171  billion  more  than  Clinton, 
and  it  leaves  a  1998  deficit  level  of  $18 


billion   lower   than   President   Clinton 
with  less  than  half  the  tax  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  it  is  the  only 
plan  with  mandatory  sequestration 
that  is  built  in.  If  the  actions  by  this 
Congress  exceed  this  budget  limit,  you 
are  going  to  have  across-the-board 
cuts.  That  guarantees  that  these  funds 
are  going  for  tax  reductions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  going  to 
point  out  one  thing  which  is  terribly 
important,  and  it  is  terribly  important 
to  you  Democrats:  The  spending  cuts 
that  the  President  is  asking  for  in  1994 
are  just  $6  billion,  $6  billion,  and  in 
1995.  he  is  asking  to  cut  spending  by 
just  $10  billion,  and  then  he  loads  out 
in  the  last  3  years  with  heavy  spending 
cuts. 

Why  do  you  think  it  is  done  that 
way?  I  can  tell  you:  because  we  still 
have  sequestration  in  the  law  for  the 
next  2  years,  1994  and  1995.  If  Congress 
does  not  meet  the  spending  caps,  it 
does  not  mean  anything,  because  there 
is  no  spending  cut  anyway. 

Our  bill  carries  those  spending  cuts 
with  sequestration  through  the  whole  5 
years.  That  is  what  is  so  terribly  im- 
portant about  this  bill,  and  why  every 
Member  of  this  body  ought  to  be  sup- 
porting him. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Gunderson].  who  has  helped  so  much 
in  putting  this  consensus  plan  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  year  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, we  heard  a  lot  about  Federal 
budget  deficits  and  about  economic 
growth  and  about  gridlock  in  Washing- 
ton. We  heard  from  President  Clinton, 
and  we  heard  from  Ross  Perot,  and  we 
heard  from  the  American  people.  They 
were  all  correctr— Bill  Clinton  was 
right,  and  Ross  Perot  was  right,  and 
the  American  people  were  right — when 
they  said  that  deficits  do  matter,  that 
deficits  are  sapping  the  vitality  from 
our  national  economy,  and  that  today's 
deficits  are  tomorrow's  bills  come  due. 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  deficits  do 
matter,  and  if  the  American  people 
want  an  end  to  gridlock  and  a  begin- 
ning to  bipartisan  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  matter  to  them,  the 
Solomon  budget  is  the  place  to  begin. 
And  I  am  proud  to  rise  in  support  of 
that  budget  and  ask  my  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  give  it 
their  support. 

Republican  Members  of  the  House 
have  worked  together  over  the  past 
several  days  to  put  together  a  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1994  which  we 
believe  truly  reflects  the  priorities  and 
the  desire  for  change  among  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  believe  that  it  is  a 
budget  which  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  can  support. 

In  assembling  the  Solomon  sub- 
stitute. Mr.  Chairman,  we  identified 
three  objectives:  Substantial  deficit  re- 
duction by  means  of  real  restraint  and 
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actual  cuts  in  Federal  Government 
spending:  a  fair  and  realistic  package 
of  proposals  to  increase  Federal  reve- 
nues by  asking  the  wealthiest  Ameri- 
cans— and  only  the  wealthiest  Ameri- 
cans— to  pay  more  in  taxes,  and;  an 
overall  budget  plan  that  would  not 
threaten  or  undermine  the  prospects 
for  a  continuing  economic  recovery.  I 
believe  that  we  achieved  each  of  those 
objectives  and  that  they  are  reflected 
in  our  budget  resolution. 

First,  let  us  look  at  deficit  reduction 
and  how  we  achieved  it.  The  Solomon 
substitute  achieves  substantially  more 
deficit  reduction  next  year  and  over 
the  next  5  years  than  either  of  the 
budget  plans  that  came  out  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  Our  budget 
reduces  the  deficit  by  $620  billion  over 
5  years.  That's  about  $160  billion  more 
in  deficit  reduction  than  the  Democrat 
budget  achieves  despite  the  fact  that  it 
calls  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  net  new  taxes  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Our  budget  achieves  deficit  reduction 


able,  and  a  remarkably  honest  job  in 
their  budget  on  the  savings  side.  They 
showed  that  we  can  make  a  substantial 
dent  in  the  deficit  without  resorting  to 
unspecified  promises  of  spending  re- 
straint and  without  resorting  to  the 
massive  tax  increases  that  the  admin- 
istration and  the  majority  leadership 
are  calling  for.  All  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  involved  in  drafting  this  al- 
ternative budget  share  that  view. 

The  American  people,  however,  have 
made  clear  that  they  expect  us  to 
produce  a  budget  package  that  makes 
more  dramatic  reductions  in  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  than  can  be  achieved  by 
spending  cuts  alone.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
believe  that  we  need  to  go  significantly 
further  than  our  Republican  colleagues 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  And  the 
only  way  to  do  that  is  by  asking  the 
wealthiest  Americans  to  make  a  con- 
tribution in  higher  taxes.  Our  alter- 
native budget  does  that.  We  raise  near- 
ly $140  billion  in  new  taxes  over  5  years 
by  incorporating  already  proposed  tax 


primarily   by   controlling   the   rate   of    increases  on  the  wealthy,  while  at  the 


spending  growth  in  most  Federal  pro- 
gram spending,  land  by  making  actual 
cuts  in  other  nonessential  Federal  pro- 
grams. Those  of  us  who  assembled  this 
substitute  share  with  all  of  our  Repub- 
licans colleagues  the  view  that  Amer- 
ica suffers  under  the  weight  of  this 
monstrous  deficit  not  because  the  vast 
majority  of  her  people  are  taxed  too 
little,  but  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  too  much— much  too 
much.  Our  budget  reflects  that  belief. 

Because  the  Solomon  substitute 
takes  the  Republican  budget  commit- 
tee proposal  as  its  base,  it  adopts  what 
is  in  effect  a  baseline  freeze  on  all  non- 
defense  Federal  discretionary  spending. 
What  this  means,  in  terms  that  normal 
people  can  understand,  is  that  spending 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  all  Federal 
discretionary  programs  will  grow  over 
the  next  5  years  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  inflation  rate  over  the  next  5  years. 
Critical  programs  like  Pell  Grants  and 
Head  Start  will  not  see  their  funding 
cut. 

Our  proposal  does,  however,  call  for 
and  specify  actual  reductions  in  fund- 
ing for  other  programs.  For  example, 
we  eliminate  funding  for  the  super- 
conducting super  collider,  cut  funding 
for  special  interest  Federal  highway 
projects,  cut  agricultural  subsidies  to 
individuals  with  nonfarm  incomes  of 
over  $100,000,  and  cut  funding  for  sup- 
port of  the  already  oversized  but  still 
growing  Government  bureaucracies.  As 
a  result  of  our  determination  to  hold 
the  line  on  spending,  spending  cuts  ac- 
count for  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
deficit  reduction  in  the  Solomon  sub- 
stitute. Unspecified  spending  reduction 
accounts  for  barely  half  of  the  deficit 
reduction  in  the  Democrat  package. 
•  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  John  K.^- 
siCH  and  my  Republican  colleagues  on 
the  Budget  Committee  did  a  remark- 


same  time  stripping  all  of  those  new 
taxes  proposed  by  President  Clinton 
and  the  Democrats — such  as  the  Btu 
tax  and  higher  taxes  on  Social  Security 
recipients — which  hit  lower  and  middle 
income  Americans  hard.  Contrary  to 
the  rhetoric,  these  taxes  will  hit  mid- 
dle income  American  families  and 
retired  Americans  hard. 

President  Clinton  made  a  promise  to 
shield  middle  income  Americans  from 
the  impact  of  new  taxes.  The  President 
and  his  party  are  breaking  that  prom- 
ise. We  have  a  budget  which  gives  them 
the  opportunity  to  keep  it. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  new 
taxes  that  we  include  in  our  proposal 
do  not  get  implemented  until  after  the 
spending  restraint  and  the  spending 
cuts  we  have  proposed  begin  to  be  im- 
plemented. We  are  not  asking  any 
American  to  again  pay  for  promises 
which  they  know  have  been  made  and 
broken  many  times  before.  We  do 
indeed  cut  spending  first. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  sought  to 
bring  a  budget  resolution  to  the  floor 
which  would  be  progrowth. 

The  economy  is  finally  showing  signs 
of  life,  though  no  one  can  take  comfort 
from  the  extent  of  the  recovery  thus 
far.  Job  growth  statistics,  in  particu- 
lar, remain  disappointing.  Nonetheless, 
the  economy  is  showing  increased 
strength  and  the  last  thing  we  want  to 
do  is  sap  that  strength.  We  want  to 
support  the  recovery  and  keep  as  many 
Americans  as  possible  on  the  job.  The 
Solomon  substitute  contains  a  substan- 
tial package  of  tax  incentives  for  busi- 
ness investment  which  will  contribute 
to  productivity  growth  and  the  cre- 
ation of  new  jobs. 

Moreover,  though  our  proposal  calls 
for  very  substantial  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending,  it  takes  into  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  defense  dollars  pro- 


vide more  than  just  guns  and  jet  fight- 
ers. Defense  dollars  provide  jobs — mil- 
lions of  jobs  for  American  workers.  We 
have  just  had  a  very  bitter  reminder, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  human  pain 
which  defense  downsizing  entails.  And 
no  doubt,  there  will  be  more  of  it.  The 
question,  however,  is  how  much  more 
and  how  fast.  Our  budget  calls  for  non- 
administratively  related  cuts  of  $60  bil- 
lion in  defense  over  5  years.  This  is  in 
addition— and  it  is  very  important  to 
point  this  out  because  many  of  my 
Democrat  colleagues  conveniently  fail 
to  do  so — to  almost  $75  billion  in  cuts 
that  President  Bush  proposed  before 
leaving  office  earlier  this  year.  The 
Democrat  budget  calls  for  cuts  that  are 
twice  as  large,  will  be  twice  as  painful, 
and  will  cost  twice  as  many  Ameri- 
cans—military and  nonmilitary— their 
jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
take  a  careful  look  at  the  Solomon 
plan.  We  have  put  together  a  budget  al- 
ternative which  is  closer  to  what  the 
American  people  have  told  us  they 
want  than  any  other  budget  resolution 
which  has  been  offered. 

Our  budget  delivers  a  third  more  in 
deficit  reduction  with  less  than  half 
the  new  taxes — and  none  of  the  new 
taxes  on  middle-income  Americans — 
than  the  Democrat  resolution  proposes. 

Our  spending  restraints  and  cuts  are 
specified,  not  promised,  and  we  start 
reducing  spending  before,  not  after,  we 
start  collecting  new  taxes.  We  are  not 
asking  taxpayers  to  buy  any  more  pigs 
in  the  poke. 

Finally,  our  budget  gives  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  kind  of  economic  pro- 
gram they  want  without  asking  an  al- 
ready overtaxed  middle  class  to  send 
even  more  of  its  income  to  Washington. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  a 
very,  very  valuable  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Solomon  amendment.  You 
know,  Ross  Perot  did  the  people  of 
America  an  enormous  favor.  He  gave 
them  the  gift  of  finally  understanding 
the  dimensions  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  threat  that  it  poses  to  our 
economy.  Never  will  this  Nation  enjoy 
a  pace  of  economic  growth  that  will 
more  than  barely,  minimally  meet  our 
needs  if  we  do  not  reduce  the  deficit, 
and  Ross  Perot  finally  helped  people 
understand  that. 

The  second  thing  Ross  Perot  did  for 
us  was  to  help  everyone  to  understand 
that  it  was  time  to  cut  the  BS.  The 
President's  package  is  a  brave  step  for- 
ward, but  it  will  not  create  jobs  for  our 
kids  and  it  will  not  employ  our  friends 
who  are  unemployed.  It  will  not  break 
the  anguish  in  American  households. 
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If  every  assumption  in  the  Presi- 
dent's package  proves  true — something 
that  has  never  happened — if  every  as- 
sumption proves  true,  the  deficit  in  5 
years  will  be  exactly  what  it  is  now. 
That  is  not  good  enough. 

My  friends,  there  is  one  amongst  us 
who  had  the  courage  to  lead  a  large 
number  of  Members  through  the  tough 
process  of  line-by-line  cutting  spend- 
ing, and  that  is  my  honored  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  K.a.sich]. 
He  led  our  side  through  that  painful 
process  line  by  line,  cutting  spending, 
reaching  a  level  that  would  accomplish 
the  President's  deficit  reduction  goals, 
with  no  new  taxes  and  only  with  spend- 
ing cuts.  I  am  proud  of  his  work.  Those 
on  the  other  side  have  not  been  spe- 
cific. They  have  the  majority  in  the 
House,  the  majority  in  the  Senate, 
they  own  the  White  House  now;  they 
have  the  total  power  to  turn  the  econ- 
omy of  America  around,  and  they  used 
budget  plugs. 

They  would  not  go  line  by  line;  they 
would  not  tell  you  how  this  budget  is 
going  to  affect  their  families,  the 
households  in  America,  the  businesses 
that  create  jobs.  And  because  they 
would  not  tell  you  that  and  because 
they  used  budget  plugs — I  need  to  re- 
mind you  that  smoke-and-mirrors  is 
what  budget  plugs  are — that  we  are 
here  with  this  big  deficit  because  Con- 
gress year  after  year  preferred  smoke- 
and-mirrors  to  reality. 

So,  I  honor  my  colleague,  John  Ka- 
SICH,  for  his  courage  in  laying  aside  the 
budget  plugs,  the  smoke-and-mirrors, 
and  getting  tough  on  spending.  But  re- 
ducing the  deficit  to  where  we  are  now 
in  5  years  is  not  enough. 

So,  I  rise  with  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon], 
and  others  associated  with  this  effort 
to  urge  you  to  support  a  proposal  that 
is  the  most  powerful,  direct,  and  com- 
prehensive attack  on  the  deficit  that 
this  body  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on. 
It  links  aggressive  spending  cuts 
with  targeted  tax  increases;  it  makes 
good  on  the  President's  promise  to 
turn  the  economy  around,  to  create 
sustained  growth,  and  not  increase 
taxes  on  the  middle  class. 

I  am  proud  that  we  reject  the  new  en- 
ergy tax.  Look  what  it  does  to  families. 
First  of  all.  it  is  not  fair.  Families  in 
my  district  who  heat  with  home  heat- 
ing oil  will  pay  double  the  energy  tax 
of  people  in  other  neighborhoods  who 
have  access  to  gas. 

Fairness?  Not  on  your  life.  It  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  every  household,  but 
it  will  increase  the  cost  of  everything 
they  buy  also.  Fact,  it  will  increase  the 
cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  corn  $35. 
Every  foodstuff,  every  item  we 
produce,  every  item  we  ship  abroad,  ev- 
erything we  try  to  compete  with  will 
be  disadvantaged  by  this  energy  tax. 

So,  not  only  will  it  hurt  families,  but 
it  will  burden  our  exporters  and,  in  my 
State,  defense  and  exporting  create  the 
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jobs.  You  know  what  we  are  doing  to 
defense  this  year  in  Congress. 

Now  you  know,  through  the  tax  plan, 
what  we  are  doing  to  exporting,  be- 
cause that  razor-thin  margin  that  glob- 
al companies  compete  on  will  now 
shrink  because  they  will  be  burdened 
with  four  new  taxes.  Competitiveness 
matters.  You  cannot  have  companies 
competitive  if  you  increase  their  taxes, 
you  increase  their  energy  costs,  and, 
yes.  our  friends  on  the  other  side  are 
fond  of  saying  Europe  has  higher  taxes 
on  energy.  Yes,  my  friends,  but  that  is 
only  on  gasoline.  They  do  not  tax  in- 
dustrial feedstocks.  Their  manufactur- 
ers do  not  pay  taxes  on  the  energy  they 
use. 

Our  guys  will  not  pay  new  taxes,  but 
double  new  taxes  if  they  manufacture 
with  oil.  They  cannot  compete  under 
those  circumstances.  And  when  you 
cannot  compete  and  you  lose  market 
share,  you  lay  people  off,  and  that  is 
what  this  package  does. 

If  you  look  at  the  headlines  in  the 
newspapers,  "Proposed  Tax  Incentives 
for  Businesses  Will  Have  Little  Im- 
pact," in  fact,  businesses  will  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  large  increases  in 
taxes  and  unable  to  use  the  tax  incen- 
tives. 

This  package  is  a  disaster  for  those 
businesses  that  compete  in  the  global 
market  and  an  equal  disaster  for  small 
business.  So,  we  lay  aside  those  new 
burdens  for  the  small  businesses  that 
drive  job  creation.  We  lay  aside  those 
burdens  on  our  global  competitors  who 
are  working  hard  to  retain  market 
share.  And  instead  of  that,  we  combine 
the  tough  line-by-line  cuts  that  our 
friend,  John  Kasich,  developed  with 
some  additional  cuts  into  parts  of  the 
budget  that  we  know  are  controversial 
but  where  real  cuts  can  be  made.  And 
we  link  those  cuts  with  tax  increases 
on  those  most  able  to  bear  them. 

We  raise  the  upper  bracket  so.  in 
fact,  we  really  are  only  taxing  million- 
aires, and  we  do  something  the  other 
side  does  not  dare  to  do,  we  extend  the 
limit  on  compensation  that  they  put 
on  executives  to  ballplayers  and  movie 
stars  as  well.  Is  that  not  fair?  Is  that 
not  right?  And  so  we  use  the  resources 
of  our  most  affluent  Americans,  we 
couple  them  with  the  serious  budget 
cutting  of  our  Republican  colleagues, 
and  through  this  kind  of  a  package  we 
reduce  the  deficit,  we  drive  that  deficit 
down  not  only  now  but  in  the  out  years 
in  a  way  that  will  truly  turn  America's 
economy  around. 

My  colleagues,  I  am  very  proud  to 
stand  here  in  support  of  the  Solomon 
proposal  that  drops  the  job-killing  bur- 
dens on  small  business,  that  drops  the 
burdens  on  the  middle  class,  that  pre- 
serves only  the  extenders,  the  impor- 
tant tax  incentives  that  encourage  re- 
search and  development  and  education 
and  training  and  low-income  housing, 
those  kinds  of  things. 
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I  am  proud  to  stand  here  in  support 
of  a  package  that  by  pairing  tax  reve- 
nues with  serious  spending  cuts,  we  at- 
tack the  deficit  with  the  breadth  well 
beyond  the  President's  package  and  the 
Democrats'  package,  and  we  do  it  ex- 
actly in  the  way  the  American  people 
want,  by  cutting  spending  first,  by  re- 
sisting new  spending,  by  taxing  those 
who  are  most  able  to  pay.  Economic 
growth,  fairness,  honesty,  all  backed 
up  by  the  line-item  veto,  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  and  enforcement 
provisions. 

Join  us,  my  colleagues.  The  time  is 
now.  It  has  been  long  in  coming.  We  ei- 
ther do  it  for  America  now  or  we  fail 
the  American  people  in  the  same  way 
we  have  failed  them  year  after  year. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  a  state- 
ment which  certainly  sets  out  this  con- 
sensus substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Gilchrest],  one  of  the  major 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GILCHREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  this  body  if  we 
share  the  goals  of  deficit  reduction,  if 
we  share  the  goals  of  stimulating  the 
economy,  if  we  share  the  goals  of  fair- 
ness in  taxes,  if  we  share  those  goals, 
then  the  Solomon  proposal  bears  and 
cries  out  for  us  to  look  at  it.  It  bears 
our  scrutiny.  It  lowers  the  deficit. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
things  it  does.  It  lowers  the  deficit 
more  than  any  budget  before  us  to- 
night. $637  billion  over  5  years;  invest- 
ment incentives  to  stimulate  our  econ- 
omy we  can  all  agree  on;  investment 
tax  credits;  capital  gains  tax  cuts;  re- 
storing real  estate  passive  loss;  repeal- 
ing luxury  taxes  on  boats. 

No.  3.  if  we  all  want  to  share  the  bur- 
den of  reducing  taxes  on  the  middle 
class  and  senior  citizens,  this  is  the 
proposal.  It  bears  looking  at.  Do  it  to- 
night before  we  vote  tomorrow. 

To  achieve  deficit  reduction,  we  also 
need  spending  cuts,  and  the  first  2 
years  of  spending  cuts  are  always  the 
most  important. 

Let  us  take  a  look.  The  Clinton  budg- 
et has  $16  billion  of  nonspecific  spend- 
ing cuts.  The  Solomon  proposal  is  $112 
billion  in  specific  spending  cuts. 

The  American  people  are  challenging 
us. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Upton],  one  of  the  major  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  who  has  worked  dili- 
gently for  days  on  this. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
night in  strong  support  of  this  Solo- 
mon substitute.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  us  who  have  worked  many 
days  on  this  project.  From  my  back- 
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e:round.  having  served  once  at  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  I  know 
what  it  takes  to  put  an  alternative 
budget  together.  I  have  worked  on 
many  of  them,  whether  it  be  the  Ka- 
sich-Pursell  budget  from  a  couple  years 
ago,  the  1992  group  budget,  there  are  a 
number  of  us  here  in  this  body  tonight 
who  know  the  work  that  it  takes  to 
really  get  this  deficit  down. 

As  I  take  a  moment  here  and  reflect 
on  my  background  and  why  I  ran  to  do 
this  job  that  we  do  here  tonight,  it  is 
to  try  to  reduce  the  deficit,  try  to 
come  up  with  real  savings  that  will 
help  our  kids  and  our  grandkids  and 
Americans  across  this  great  land. 

So  many  times  I  have  used  this 
quotation  back  in  my  home  in  Michi- 
gan. Here  in  the  Congress  we  have  too 
many  Republicans,  too  many  Demo- 
crats and  not  enough  U.S.  Congressmen 
and  women  willing  to  make  the  tough 
choices  that  have  to  be  made  on  spend- 
ing cuts  and  reducing  the  deficit. 

I  am  tired  of  gridlock.  All  of  us  are. 
We  cannot  afford  4  more  years  like  the 
last  2  that  we  had. 

When  the  President  was  here  last 
month  and  addressed  the  joint  session 
of  Congress,  he  gave  us  a  challenge. 
From  that  rostrum  he  asked  us  to 
come  up  with  specifics.  Well,  we  have. 

What  the  Solomon  budget  does  here 
tonight  is  to  accept  the  Kasich  budget, 
and  I  have  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  John  Kasich  and  his 
staff  did  a  terrific  job  in  coming  up  and 
identifying  spending  cuts  that  make 
sense. 

What  the  Solomon  package  has  done 
is  to  look  at  the  taxing  side,  what  the 
President  has  now  proposed  on  taxes. 
From  our  perspective,  all  of  us  who 
will  be  voting  on  this  tomorrow,  we 
know  that  the  middle  class  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  their  taxes  raised. 

I  look  at  our  district  in  Michigan, 
that  Btu  tax  is  a  killer.  In  fact,  we  call 
it  "Big  Time  Unemployment." 

The  cost  of  doing  business  in  Michi- 
gan and  States  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  is  higher  than  other  areas  in 
the  country.  That  is  why  we  lost  Wil- 
low Run.  a  great  GM  plant  in  Michi- 
gan, to  Texas.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why,  and  if  you  have  this  Btu  tax 
that  kicks  in  we  know  that  it  will  only 
widen  the  disparity  of  doing  business  in 
our  part  of  the  State  and  it  is  going  to 
cost  us  jobs. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  raise 
taxes  on  business,  and  that  is  what  the 
Clinton  proposal  does,  raises  the  cor- 
porate tax  from  34  to  36  percent.  How 
many  jobs  is  that  going  to  create? 
None.  It  is  going  to  lose  them. 

Think  about  all  our  seniors,  particu- 
larly those  maybe  with  a  spouse  that  is 
deceased,  thinking  about  the  taxes 
that  are  going  to  be  raised  on  them. 
Let  us  get  rid  of  that,  too.  Our  package 
in  fact  jettisons  that  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  last  number  of  weeks  all  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  have  been  going  back 


to  our  districts  talking  to  a  whole  vari- 
ety of  groups.  I  have  spoken  to  a  num- 
ber of  school  groups.  I  know  that  their 
priorities  are  the  same  as  many  of  us 
here  tonight.  They  care  about  our  fu- 
ture. They  care  about  the  environment, 
what  type  of  jobs  they  are  going  to 
have  for  their  families  when  they  grad- 
uate from  school.  They  care  about 
health  care. 

Well,  guess  what?  If  we  do  not  do 
something  about  this  deficit,  if  we  do 
not  come  up  with  real  reductions  in  the 
deficit,  their  future  is  very  clouded  be- 
cause if  we  just  sit  on  our  hands  and 
continue  to  do  what  we  have  done  the 
last  number  of  years,  that  deficit  will 
exceed  $600  billion.  We  cannot  afford 
that. 

Those  students,  those  young  Ameri- 
cans are  crying  for  action  in  this  body 
tonight. 

The  tough  vote  on  the  Solomon  pack- 
age is  yes,  because  we  are  telling  no  to 
the  special  interests.  The  tough  vote  is 
yes,  because  we  can  in  fact  come  up 
with  a  deficit  reduction  package. 

As  the  President  said  the  other  night 
here  in  this  well,  "Match  my  savings." 
Well,  we  have  and  we  have  done  better 
by  $150  to  $170  billion  more  in  deficit 
reduction  over  the  5  years.  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 

I  say  it  is  a  sound  program  and  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  here  tonight  to  en- 
dorse and  support  the  Solomon  pack- 
age which  will  continue  in  debate  to- 
night and  be  voted  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  for  an  excellent 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  seriously.  President 
Clinton's  budget  that  is  before  us  right 
now  would  supposedly  cut  spending 
over  the  next  5  years  by  $219  billion. 
That  is  an  average  of  $40  billion  a  year, 
and  yet  during  that  same  year  period 
when  he  would  cut  spending  by  $219  bil- 
lion, he  raises  taxes  by  $336  billion,  80 
percent  of  it  on  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans, and  he  ends  up  with  a  deficit,  an 
annual  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  of  over  $200  billion. 

What  have  we  gained?  We  have  taken 
$336  billion  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
American  people,  most  of  them  middle 
class,  and  yet  we  have  not  made  any 
kind  of  significant  reduction  in  the  def- 
icit. 

This  plan  before  you  is  a  plan  that  is 
guaranteed,  because  we  demand  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  on  this  floor 
with  a  vote  on  it  by  May  1,  1993.  We  de- 
mand that  a  line-item  veto  be  enacted 
in  the  legislation  which  will  cover  for 
the  next  5  years,  and  most  of  all,  we  ex- 
tend the  sequestration  provision  from 
not  just  the  next  2  years,  but  for  the 
entire  5  years,  and  we  cut  the  deficit  by 
$637  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  is  needed 
if  we  are  ever  going  to  get  out  of  the 
sea  of  red  ink  which  is  breaking  the 
backs  of  all  Americans,  particularly 
the    middle    class    Americans    we    are 
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talking  about  today,  but  even  more  so 
those  who  are  living  on  a  fixed  income. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]  talked  about  the 
Btu  energy  tax.  That  is  a  tax  that  will 
break  the  backs  of  Americans  of  all 
stripes. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
would  like  to  relate  a  little  story.  I  am 
a  young  Republican,  that  is  for  sure.  I 
can  remember  going  down  to  see  Presi- 
dent Bush  back  in  the  1990  agreement. 
We  talked  about  spending  and  taxes. 

I  told  the  President  then,  I  said, 
"You  know,  Mr.  President,  I  can  accept 
higher  taxes  on  some  folks,  not  the 
middle  class,  if  it  is  combined  with  real 
spending  reductions." 

The  reason  that  I  could  not  support 
the  1990  budget  agreement  was  that  it 
raised  taxes  and  it  raised  spending. 

This  package  is  perfect.  It  is  perfect 
because  we  have  accepted  the  Kasich 
spending  reductions,  and  in  fact  spend- 
ing will  go  down  and  our  budget  pro- 
posal is  stronger  than  any  other  and  I 
would  urge  again  that  my  colleagues 
support  it. 

D  2130 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
made  our  point,  and  let  me  say  I  of- 
fered to  yield  half  of  my  time,  the  30 
minutes,  to  my  opposition.  There  were 
no  takers. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mkume]  for  allowing  us  to  go 
with  the  30  minutes  prior  to  the  Black 
Caucus  to  our  extended  debate,  and  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WALK- 
ER], since  there  were  no  takers  on  the 
opposition  side,  if  he  would  like  my  30 
minutes  that  is  remaining,  I  would  be 
glad  to  offer  it  to  him  when  the  Black 
Caucus  is  through,  if  he  so  desired.  But 
we  have  offered  to  yield  half  of  our 
time  to  the  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  reserves 
the  balance  of  his  time. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
process  now  that  we  are  going  to  the 
discussion  of  another  budget,  the  Black 
Caucus  budget? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  process  is  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume]  is  going  to  be  recognized  for  2 
hours. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  that  would  be 
pursuant  to  the  rule.  House  Resolution 
131;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  this  is  the  2  hours 
of  time  controlled  by   the  gentleman 
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from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]  under  that 
rule;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Those  2  hours  have 
not  changed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  he  is  permitted 
under  that  rule  to  yield  time  to  the  op- 
position if  he  so  wishes;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  M?x'ME]  controls 
the  2  hours  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  offered  to  yield  half  of 
his  time  to  the  opposition,  the  Black 
Caucus  could,  in  fact,  yield  half  of 
their  time  to  the  opposition  as  well;  is 
that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  clarifies 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mfume]  controls  the  2  hours. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  it  is  permissible 
for  him  to  yield  that  time  to  the  oppo- 
sition if  he  so  wishes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  can 
do  with  his  2  hours  whatever  he  wishes. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
that,  and,  if  in  fact  he  were  to  do  that, 
that  would,  in  fact,  even  up  the  time 
between  the  majority  and  minority 
where  right  now  there  is  a  disparity  of 
about  an  hour  of  time  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  as  a  result  of  the 
way  the  rule  was  structured,  thereby 
leaving  the  minority  short  of  its  time 
to  present  its  case. 

So,  it  would  have  that  impact;  is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
drawing  a  conclusion,  and  that  is  not 
part  of  an  inquiry. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 
Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume]  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  would  be  willing  to  yield 
half  of  the  time  to  the  opponents  of  his 
resolution  as  is  a  tradition  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Generally 
when  time  is  allocated  the  opposition 
does  get  half  the  time,  and,  the  way 
that  the  rule  is  now  structured,  the  mi- 
nority is  not  only  in  a  position  of 
maybe  not  getting  time  to  discuss  this 
budget,  but  in  fact  has  been  shorted  an 
hour  of  time  in  the  overall  10  hours  of 
debate  for  the  budget. 

I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume] 
would  be  willing  to  give  the  minority 
an  hour  of  time  so  that  we,  too,  can 
enter  into  the  discussion. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  at  least  draw  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  who  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  and  to  call  his  attention  to 
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the  fact  that  part  of  the  reason  why  we 
are  so  late  in  this  debate,  instead  of 
going  much  earlier  in  the  day,  was  be- 
cause we  recognized  the  desire  of  the 
minority  at  that  time  to  be  able  to 
start  its  presentation  earlier,  and,  as 
such,  we  agreed  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  that  we 
would  go,  in  fact,  much  later  this 
evening.  He  was  kind  enough  to  yield 
some  of  his  time,  but,  as  we  are  struc- 
tured right  now,  and  with  the  number 
of  people  who  base  their  comments 
around  that  previous  agreement,  we  far 
exceed  the  1  hour  that  we  would  have  if 
we  yielded  1  hour. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  that,  if  there  is  time  remain- 
ing. I  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
yield  that. 

The  hour  is  late,  and  at  this  particu- 
lar point  in  time  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Members  are  going  to  be  here  to 
consume  the  time  that  they  have  asked 
for  and  have  been  granted  by  me  essen- 
tially, and  I  do  not  know  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  participate  or  hang 
around  for  the  entire  length  of  the  de- 
bate. But  we  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  yield  any  remaining  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume]. 

I  will  plan  to  be  here,  I  assure  the 
gentleman,  until  2  or  3  in  the  morning, 
when  we  are  going  to  finish  up,  but  it 
certainly  would  seem  to  me  to  be  fair 
to  have  discussion  on  both  sides  of 
these  issues. 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, he  has  already  lined  up  his  time 
for  people  who  are  only  going  to  speak 
in  favor  of  his  proposal,  which  means 
that  the  opposition  will  get  absolutely 
no  time  to  speak  against  the  proposals, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  terribly  unfair 
in  the  process  of  the  debate  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon],  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  to 
sort  of  explain,  perhaps,  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  how  we  ar- 
rived at  the  agreement  that  we  have 
essentially  whereby  we  have  been  allot- 
ted this  2  hours  to  present  our  points  in 
the  debate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon] 
agreed  to  give  up  a  half  hour  of  his 
time  to  the  opposition.  A  half  hour  of 
his  hour  he  agreed  to  give  up  to  the  op- 
position, and  that  is  what  I  am  asking 
here. 

Mr.  MFUME.  That  was  his  preroga- 
tive, and,  based  on  the  agreement  that 
we  were  operating  under  today,  I  have 
speakers  that  run  in  excess  of  1  hour, 
and  so  I  think  it  would  be  a  little  in 
bad  judgment  and  poor  taste  for  me  to 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  I  would  give  up  1  hour  of 
the  time  allotted. 


Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  would  be  more 
than  happy  to  yield  any  remaining 
time  above  and  beyond  that  once  we 
see  how  many  Members  do.  in  fact,  ar- 
rive here  on  the  floor  to  participate. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  point  out  a  problem  that 
may  exist  tomorrow  also,  and  I  think 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  some  co- 
operation on  it,  but,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  we  are  operating  under  a  king  of 
the  hill  procedure  tomorrow  in  which 
case  we  will  take  up  the  Kasich  Repub- 
lican budget  substitute  first  with  2 
hours  of  debate.  We  will  then  have  a 
vote.  We  will  then  go  to  the  Solomon 
substitute  with  1  hour  of  debate.  And 
then  a  vote,  and  then  this  is  where  the 
problem  lies: 

The  Black  Caucus  again  will  come  in 
with  their  resolution  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate and  a  vote,  and  then  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  then  has  2  hours  of 
debate  and  vote  on  theirs.  Now  that 
means  that  the  Democrats  on  their 
side  of  the  aisle  will  end  up  with  the 
last  3  hours  of  debate  time  and  no  time 
allocated  to  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  has 
got  to  be  some  kind  of  accommodation 
made  tomorrow.  That  would  be  my 
suggestion. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  have  our 
time  evenly  divided  and  allotted  to  a 
Member  opposed.  That  was  the  under- 
standing that  I  thought  we  had  today. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Well,  this  is  what  I 
hoped  we  could  have,  and  I  am  cer- 
tainly willing  to  do  that  with  our  hour 
and  yield  against  a  half  hour  to  the  op- 
position, and  I  see  the  gentleman  here, 
and  if  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Kolbe),  he  might  want  to  en- 
lighten us. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  That  certainly  would  be 
our  intention  on  the  discussion  of  the 
first  proposal  that  is  up,  which  is  the 
budget  Republican  proposal,  Mr.  Ka- 
siCH's,  to  yield  half  of  our  time  to  the 
opposition,  and  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  have  that  discussion  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo],  but 
I  hope  the  Chairman  would  follow  that 
same  procedure  with  regard  to  the  time 
that  we  get  at  the  end  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  According  to  prece- 
dent, that  is  what  we  have  done  in  the 

PELSt. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  under- 
standing is  that  under  the  rule  for  sub- 
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stltutes  tomorrow  the  proponents  have 
half  the  time  and  the  opponents  have 
half  the  time  in  substitutes,  whichever 
ones  are  offered. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  appreciate  that  com- 
ment, and  I  have  just  been  advised  that 
the  rule  does  specify  that  each  of  the 
times  will  be  divided. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  So.  we  just  split 
it  up. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time.  I  have  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Chair  whether  or  not  the  time  for  the 
colloquy  has  counted  against  the  time 
allotted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes.  That  colloquy 
consumed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  really  not  in  order.  I  mean  this  was 
a  colloquy.  We  were  not  propounding 
parliamentary  procedures,  but  we  were 
speaking  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fi-om  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  did  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
MFimE]  to  yield,  and  he  yielded  three 
times  to  three  different  Members. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  fair.  I  understand  why 
it  is  being  done,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MFUME]  be  given  an 
extra  6  minutes  to  restore  his  2  hours. 
That  is  only  fair  in  this  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
was  that  unanimous  consent  accepted 
when  I  a  few  minutes  ago  asked  wheth- 
er or  not  I  could  ask  for  an  hour  of 
time  for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  to  even  up  the  time  between 
the  two  parties  and  was  told  that  such 
a  unanimous-consent  request  could  not 
be  countenanced  in  the  House?  How  is 
it  we  have  now  changed  the  rules  over 
what  I  was  just  told  a  few  minutes  ago? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  of 
the  Whole  was  not  extending  the  time. 
The  time  stayed  as  2  hours.  We  are  just 
subtracting  the  time  that  had  been 
used  in  a  situation  where  a  Member  of 
your  side  did  state  that  they  never  in- 
tended to  use  the  gentleman's  time, 
but  just  to  get  some  information. 

D  2140 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Chair  has  just  extended  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume] 
6  minutes.  What  I  was  asking  for  was  a 
similar  kind  of  thing,  to  extend  the 
time  for  1  hour  to  even  up  the  debate 
between  the  two  sides.  I  was  told  that 


that  particular  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest could  not  even  be  offered  in  the 
House.  Now  the  Chair  has  just  accepted 
a  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
same  type. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  was 
asking  for  an  extension  of  time  allot- 
ted in  a  rule. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  6 
minutes  just  added,  where  did  that 
come  out  of  the  10  hours? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  are  just  not 
going  to  count  them,  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  SOLOMON] 
stated  it  was  never  his  intent  to  take 
time  away  from  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MFUME]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry:  The  gen- 
tleman fl-om  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume] 
has  2  hours  allocated  to  him.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  just  asked  that  his 
time  not  include  the  time  that  was  just 
used  that  was  yielded.  That  extends 
the  time  beyond  the  2  hours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  asked 
that  the  time  used  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  other  gentle- 
men not  be  taken  away  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]  be- 
cause that  was  not  the  intent. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  under 
his  parliamentary  inquiry,  can  I  just 
make  one  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? That  is  that  a  while  ago  the 
Parliamentarian  said  the  rule  had  been 
passed  by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  altered. 

This  rule  was  passed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  as  well.  The  gentleman 
used  6  minutes.  The  Chairman  is  say- 
ing that  you  can  now  reinstate  that  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  passed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  as  well,  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  variation 
in  how  the  rules  are  applied.  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  the  Chair,  should  there 
not  be  consistency  in  how  the  rules  are 
applied? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
understand  that  to  be  an  extension  of 
time,  but  rather  a  clarification  on  a 
procedural  point  which  was  confusing 
to  some  Members,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 
who  felt,  as  the  gentleman  stated,  that 
it  was  unfair  to  take  time  that  he.  the 
gentleman  at  the  microphone  now.  and 
the  other  gentlemen  have  taken,  from 
the  2  hours  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]  controls. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  if  I  might  begin 
my  remarks  by  offering  my  thanks  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Sabo].  for  doing  a  yeoman's  job 
one  working  through  a  very  difficult 
process  and  taking  many  things  into 
consideration  with  respect  to  the  proc- 
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ess  that  we  are  all  engaged  in  this 
evening.  Both  the  gentleman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  that  com- 
mittee are  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  stand 
here  as  members  of  the  Black  Caucus 
and  the  House  progressive  caucus  sin- 
cerely wish  to  convey  our  thanks  to 
these  gentleman  for  their  sensitivity  in 
this  matter  and  their  understanding  of 
our  need  and  desire  on  the  basis  of 
principle  to  come  forward  with  what 
we  consider  to  be  our  alternative 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  before  you 
today  with  a  sense  of  great  urgency 
and  opportunity — a  sense  of  oppor- 
tunity because  we  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  era  of  partnership  between 
the  executive  and  legislative 
branches — a  sense  of  urgency  because 
the  people  whom  we  serve  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  our  compassion  and 
immediate  action  to  alleviate  the  con- 
ditions which  so  imperil  their  lives. 

Since  1981.  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  has  developed  10  alternative 
budgets.  The  impetus  for  those  earlier 
budgets  was  a  challenge  issued  by 
President  Reagan  for  those  who  criti- 
cize his  call  for  increased  military 
spending,  tax  breaks  to  the  wealthy, 
and  the  slashing  of  vital  social  serv- 
ices. 

The  impetus  for  the  budget  you  now 
hold  is  to  respond  to  the  complete  fail- 
ure of  the  previous  budget  priorities  of 
the  previous  administration  and  to  cre- 
ate a  new  approach  to  national  fiscal 
policy  which  responds  to  dramatically 
changed  world  conditions.  This  budget 
grows  out  of  the  moral  imperative 
which  we  as  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  and  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  progressive  caucus  believe 
must  be  addressed.  The  alternative  is 
motivated  by  the  pain  of  those  who  suf- 
fer homelessness.  illness  without  ac- 
cess to  medical  care,  frustrated  edu- 
cational opportunities,  the  scourge  of 
drug  abuse,  the  violence  rampant  in 
our  communities,  the  stagnation  of  our 
economy  that  has  plunged  millions 
into  unemployment,  despair,  and  per- 
manent economic  marginality. 

We  have  worked  diligently,  within  an 
abbreviated  time  frame,  to  develop  this 
document  which  seeks  to  find  progres- 
sive solutions  to  advance  the  cause  of 
human  dignity  and  social  progress.  We 
do  not  posture  ourselves  as  an  opposi- 
tion coalition  to  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations or  that  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  Rather,  we  have 
set  out  what  we  view  as  a  set  of  aggres- 
sive "alternative";  options  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

Americans  of  all  races  and  from  all 
walks  of  life  have  suffered  especially 
during  the  current  economic  decline. 
The  resurgence  in  acts  of  racism  and 
sexism  and  class  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  front  pages  of  the  Na- 
tion's press.  Our  education  system  fails 
to  prepare  our  children  for  their  role  els 
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citizens  and  workers.  Our  infrastruc- 
ture is  collapsing.  Millions  are 
unserved  or  underserved  by  our  health 
care  systems.  Indeed,  we  even  live  in 
an  era  in  which  parents  do  not  believe 
that  their  children  will  lead  a  better 
life  than  they  do.  These  children  of  des- 
peration find  their  recourse  in  drugs 
and  death  and  a  world  of  violence. 

It  is  for  them  and  for  their  parents 
and  for  the  hard-working  and  honest 
people  of  our  Nation  that  we  advance 
this  alternative — to  give  our  view  of 
how  we  make  their  world  a  safer  and 
more  supportive  environment  in  which 
to  live. 

In  summary  our  fiscal  year  1994  budg- 
et: Allocates  $1,343  trillion  in  Budget 
Authority,  spends  $1,509  trillion  in  out- 
lays, raises  $1,256  trillion  in  revenues, 
and  reduces  the  deficit  to  $252.9  billion 
in  1994. 

HISTORY 

For  the  past  12  years,  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  has  developed  10 
alternative  budgets.  These  earlier 
budgets  were  in  response  to  a  challenge 
issued  by  President  Ronald  Reagan  for 
those  who  criticized  his  call  for  in- 
creased military  spending  and  the 
slashing  of  vital  social  service  and 
human  resources  development  pro- 
grams. 

The  alternative  budget  today  at- 
tempts to  address  the  failures  of  the 
past  two  administrations  and  responds 
to  the  demands  of  dramatically  vola- 
tile world  conditions. 

To  be  sure,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  understands  that  there  contin- 
ues to  be  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  suf- 
fering. The  alternative  budget  reaches 
out  to  the  homeless  and  the  uninsured. 

The  alternative  budget  seeks  to  cre- 
ate new  educational  opportunities  and 
replace  the  scourge  of  drugs  with  a 
sense  of  hope  and  compassion  to  human 
needs. 

The  alternative  budget  is  driven  by 
our  desire  to  revive  our  stagnant  econ- 
omy and  put  millions  of  Americans 
back  to  work— to  offer  a  hand  up,  in- 
stead of  a  handout. 

We  want  America  to  maintain  its 
predominant  place  in  the  world  arena. 
To  this  end.  issues  such  as  economic 
conversion,  infrastructure  develoi>- 
ment,  worker  retraining  and  deficit  re- 
duction are  all  incorporated  within  our 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  alternative. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
honored  to  announce  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  the  House  progressive 
caucus  is  cosponsoring  the  alternative 
budget  with  the  Black  Caucus. 

The  members  and  staff  of  the  pro- 
gressive caucus  have  worked  very  dili- 
gently to  shape  this  document  within 
an  abbreviated  time  frame. 

The  participation  of  the  progressive 
caucus  underscores  the  fact  that  we 
can  put  people  first,  attack  the  deficit 
and  respond  to  our  international  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  is  all  said  and 
done,  the  budget  process  and  our  alter- 


native budget  has  less  to  do  with  poli- 
tics, that  it  does  with  the  interest  of 
the  people  who  are  affected  by  what 
we  do. 

The  alternative  budget  is  fair  and 
does  not  pit  one  segment  of  our  society 
against  another.  We  are  simply  con- 
cerned that  the  people's  interests  are 
protected. 

The  only  way  I  know  to  accomplish 
this  task  is  by  being  fair.  No  one  likes 
to  waste  time  and  money,  especially 
when  it  is  donated  by  the  taxpayers  we 
serve. 

This  alternative  is  not  about  taxing 
and  spending.  The  alternative  budget  is 
about  investing  and  receiving  divi- 
dends. We  can  either  pay  now  or  pay 
later. 

I  don't  believe  our  current  economic 
problems  are  the  result  of  government 
spending.  Our  problems  are  because  we 
have  not  been  honest  with  the  Amer- 
ican public  about  who  has  benefited 
from  government  over  the  past  12  years 
and  who  has  suffered. 

Not  all  the  bills  we  passed  in  this 
house  went  to  welfare  and  social  serv- 
ices. Many  went  to  support  the  bail  out 
of  private  industries  and  to  assist  the 
private  sector  compete  with  Japan  and 
Germany. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  the  truth 
be  told  about  how  we  got  here.  Let  us 
not  label  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  as 
the  cause  of  our  economic  woes. 

If  the  poor  reaped  so  many  Federal 
benefits,  then  why  are  there  so  many 
people  that  are  without  shelter,  food, 
clothing  and  other  necessities. 

The  alternative  budget  is  a  straight- 
forward proposal  that  demonstrates 
new  and  creative  thinking  to  old  tired 
problems. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
the  House  progressive  caucus  take  the 
budget  exercise  very  seriously.  To  be 
sure,  we  care  so  much  about  this  proc- 
ess that  we  endeavor  every  year  to 
fashion  a  document  that  reaches  every 
sector  of  our  society. 
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The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
the  House  progressive  caucus  take  the 
Budget  exercise  very  seriously.  To  be 
sure,  we  care  so  much  about  this  proc- 
ess that  we  endeavor  every  year  to 
fashion  a  document  that  reaches  every 
sector  of  our  society. 

We  want  to  be  sure  in  the  simplest 
way  that  there  are  enough  resources  to 
provide  for  the  homeless,  the  indigent, 
the  hungry,  the  dispossessed,  the  mid- 
dle class  working  men  of  this  Nation, 
to  provide  for  families  and  so  many 
others. 

Our  alternative  budget  addresses 
America's  concern  that  children  are 
adequately  educated  and  that  they  re- 
ceive job  skills  later  in  life  for  training 
and  future  employment  that  then  will 
enable  them  to  be  able  to  raise  fami- 
lies. Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  matter 
tonight  whether  we  are  Republican  or 


Democrat.  We  must  concede  the  fact 
that  members  of  this  body  cringe  at 
the  sight  of  once  productive  industries 
losing  contracts  and  then  losing  jobs  to 
firms  overseas  because  labor  and  other 
regulatory  costs  are  cheaper.  Ameri- 
cans want  to  work,  but  Americans  also 
want  their  government  to  work  for 
them.  The  alternative  budget  achieves 
this  end,  and  we  balance  the  budget  by 
1993.  Let  me  repeat  that.  We  balance 
the  budget  by  1998  under  this  alter- 
native approach.  We  achieve  deficit  re- 
duction and  we  represent  the  farmer 
and  the  stock  broker,  the  doctor,  the 
engineer,  the  teacher,  the  carpenter, 
the  merchant  seaman,  the  textile 
worker  and  the  average  Joes  and  Janes 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  presenting  this 
budget  for  consideration  to  this  body 
tonight,  let  me  thank  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  the 
House  progressive  caucus  and  other 
Members  who  are  not  affiliated  with  ei- 
ther who  will  come  forward  tomorrow 
and  vote  in  the  affirmative  for  this  ap- 
proach because  they  believe,  as  we  be- 
lieve, that  we  must,  in  fact,  stand  up 
and  do  what  we  have  to  do  to  add  a 
sense  of  humanity  and  to  bring  some 
sensitivities  to  this  process,  a  process 
that  ultimately,  in  the  end.  always  af- 
fects people. 

We  are  the  custodians  of  this  process 
in  many  respects,  and  what  we  do  will 
be  measured  for  a  long,  long  time  to 
come. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MFUME.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
what  I  would  like  to  do.  if  it  is  all 
right.  Since  we  did  not  use  the  remain- 
ing 30  minutes  of  our  debate  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  30  min- 
utes be  added  to  the  Republican  budget 
time  of  53  minutes.  And  certainly.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  our  doing  that. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a 
point  of  clarification,  what  53  minutes 
is  the  gentleman  referring  to? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  has 
remaining  53  minutes.  I  would  like  to 
yield  my  30  minutes  that  we  did  not 
use  to  be  added  to  their  time. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  any  objection  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  note 
that  the  gentleman  has  56  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  is  adding  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
adding  30  minutes  to  the  56  and  giving 
it  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
sich]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objec'tlon 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
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distinguished  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Sanders],  who  also  is  cochair  of 
the  House  progressive  caucus. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mku.me)  and  the 
Black  Caucus  in  general  for  many, 
many  years  being  the  conscience  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Year  after  year  they  have  given  us 
the  serious  budgets,  the  humane  budg- 
ets. And  the  American  people  owe  them 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  am  very  de- 
lighted, as  a  member  of  the  progressive 
caucus,  to  be  joining  with  them  today 
to  discuss  a  sensible  alternative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  is  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  pre- 
sented the  American  people  with  a 
good  budget.  But  frankly,  in  my  view, 
it  is  a  budget  which  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

Our  Nation  is  a  great  Nation,  and  I 
believe  that  if  the  truth  is  laid  out  on 
the  table,  if  we  have  the  courage  to 
look  at  our  problems  honestly  and 
straightforwardly,  as  serious  as  these 
problems  are,  we,  in  fact,  can  solve 
them  and,  once  again,  restore  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  world  scene. 

And  to  the  President's  credit,  unlike 
his  predecessors,  he  has  the  courage  to 
put  the  chips  out  on  the  table  and  tell 
the  American  people  really  what  is 
going  on. 

Let  us  touch  upon  a  little  bit  about 
what  is  going  on.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MFUME]  has  already 
raised  some  of  those  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  20  years  ago,  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  led  the  world  in 
terms  of  the  wages  and  benefits  we  pro- 
vided our  workers.  We  were  No.  1. 
Today,  after  some  Democratic  rule, 
after  12  years  of  Reaganomics,  our 
working  people  today  are  in  12th  place 
in  terms  of  the  wages  and  benefits  that 
we  receive. 

The  good  news  is  the  German  compa- 
nies like  BMW  are  coming  to  America 
to  build  automobile  plants.  That  is  the 
good  news.  The  bad  news  is  that  they 
are  coming  here  now  because  we  are  be- 
coming a  source  of  cheap  labor  for  Ger- 
many. Their  manufacturing  workers 
earn  25  percent  more  per  hour  than  our 
workers  earn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]  has  already 
suggested,  we  have  16  million  workers 
in  this  country  who  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed.  We  have  millions  more 
who  are  earning  a  totally  inadequate 
minimum  wage. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
progressive  caucus  budget  understands 
that  we  must  invest  in  America.  We 
must  rebuild  this  country.  And  in  the 
process,  in  the  process,  create  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  decent-paying  jobs  for 
American  workers. 

We  think  it  makes  sense  to  rebuild 
our  highways,  our  mass  transportation 


systems,  our  sewer  systems,  all  of  the 
needs  that  have  been  neglected  for  dec- 
ades. We  think  it  is  a  smart  invest- 
ment, because  we  improve  our  society 
and  put  people  to  work  at  decent 
wages. 

Mr.  Chairman.  2  million  Americans 
are  sleeping  out  on  the  street  and 
many  millions  more  are  living  in  whol- 
ly inadequate  housing.  Five  million 
American  children  go  hungry  every  day 
and  the  United  States  has.  by  far,  the 
highest  rate  of  childhood  poverty  in 
the  industrialized  world,  20  percent  of 
our  kids  live  in  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  and  progressive  caucus 
budget  says  that  in  the  United  States 
of  America  the  children  of  our  country 
must  not  go  hungry.  That  may  seem  to 
be  a  radical  idea  to  some  of  our  friends 
over  there.  Some  of  us  think  that  it  is 
not  a  radical  idea.  It  is  an  American 
idea,  that  our  children  must  not  be 
without  adequate  health  care.  Half  the 
kids  do  not  get  their  basic  immuniza- 
tion shots,  and  that  all  of  our  kids 
must  have  an  adequate  education  to  go 
into  the  21st  century.  Radical?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

I  think  that  is  what  this  country  is 
supposed  to  be  about,  and  I  am  very 
proud  that  our  budget  understands  the 
greatness  of  a  nation,  the  moral 
strength  of  a  nation  is  judged  by  how 
well  we  treat  our  children,  the  children 
who  are  the  weakest  and  the  most  vul- 
nerable members  of  our  society. 

That  is  why  I  am  very  proud  that  our 
budget,  more  than  any  other  budget, 
provides  adequate  funding  so  that  we 
can  effectively  deal  with  the  crises  fac- 
ing our  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  the  priorities 
of  our  Government  are  out  of  whack, 
and  this  chart  in  front  of  me  says  basi- 
cally all  that  has  to  be  said  about  the 
priorities  of  the  1980's.  Here  it  is. 

Housing,  down  77  percent.  My  col- 
leagues wonder  why  people  are  sleeping 
out  on  the  street?  Here  it  is.  Health 
care,  they  wonder  why  kids  do  not  get 
immunizations,  health  care  down  49 
percent. 

Employment  and  training,  down  48 
percent.  Mass  transit,  down  33  percent. 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  down 
25  percent.  Child  nutrition,  down  19 
percent.  Education,  down  70  percent. 
Not  everything  is  down,  however.  Mili- 
tary spending,  up  46  percent.  And  those 
are  the  kinds  of  priorities  that  our 
budget  is  trying  to  reverse. 

No  one  denies  that  our  world  is  a 
dangerous  place.  No  one  is  suggesting 
that  we  disarm  America.  But  we  are 
asking,  for  example,  whether  we  have 
to  spend  $130  billion  a  year  defending 
Western  Europe  and  Japan,  countries 
that  are  now  wealthier  than  we  are. 
Let  them  defend  themselves.  We  have 
got  to  take  care  of  our  kids,  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  are 
supporting  this  budget  are  outraged  by 
the  waste  of  human  life  and  human  po- 
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this  budget  is  about.  It  is  for  the  elder- 
ly. It  is  for  the  kids.  It  is  for  working 
people,  and  it  is  for  the  poor. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  very  briefly  let  me 
touch  upon  another  issue.  It  is  an  issue 
that  I  think  we  do  not  discuss  very 
much  in  this  House.  The  media  does 
not  deal  with  it  too  much,  but  it  is  an 
issue  of  concern  to  me. 

As  the  Members  know,  we,  Ameri- 
cans, are  great  sports  fans.  We  always 
want  to  know  the  score:  Who  won  and 
who  lost  the  game.  Let  me  briefly  talk 
about  the  most  important  game  being 
played  in  our  Nation.  It  is  not  football, 
it  is  not  the  NCAA  basketball,  it  is  not 
baseball.  It  is  the  game  of  who  wins 
and  who  loses  the  economic  struggle, 
who  wins  and  who  loses  the  economic 
struggle. 

Let  me  make  reference  now  to  a  re- 
cent study  authored  by  Arthur 
Kennickel.  senior  economist  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  R.  Louise 
Woodbum.  mathematical  statistician 
for  the  IRS. 

What  their  results  show  is  that  the 
richest  1  percent  of  the  population  own 
37  percent  of  the  wealth  of  America, 
while  the  bottom  90  percent  now  own  31 
percent  of  the  wealth.  The  richest  1 
percent  own  more  wealth  than  the  90 
percent  of  the  people  who  are  in  the 
bottom. 

What  has  happened  in  the  last  dozen 
years  is  the  gap  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  has  grown  wider.  Their  side, 
and  we  have  to  concede  this  point,  they 
won.  Congratulations.  Their  friends 
have  become  wealthier  while  many  of 
the  people  that  we  represent,  working 
people,  poor  people,  senior  citizens, 
they  have  lost.  That  is  what  the  score 
is  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by 
mentioning  another  study  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Wolff  of  New  York  University. 
Some  of  our  friends,  they  talk  about 
raising  taxes,  what  a  terrible  thing.  I 
think  it  is  important  when  you  talk 
about  taxes  to  ask  who  is  going  to  pay, 
who  should  pay  taxes. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  a  state- 
ment from  Prof.  Edward  Wolff  of  New 
York  University.  He  writes,  "Of  the 
$2.6  trillion  increase  in  family  wealth 
between  1983  and  1989,  $2.6  trillion"  and 
we  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  money. 
"55  percent  accrued  to  the  top  half  of  1 
percent  of  the  families." 

So  all  those  gains  of  the  Reagan 
years,  that  is  where  they  went,  to  the 
richest  one-half  of  1  percent.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  lower,  middle,  and  bot- 
tom wealth  classes  collectively  lost 
$256  billion  of  wealth.  That  is  what 
happened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by 
congratulating  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  for  their  outstanding 
work.  As  a  member  of  the  progressive 
caucus,    I   am   delighted   to   join   with 
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them.  Let  us  go  together  to  change  the 
priorities  in  this  country  and  make 
sure  that  America  works  for  all  the 
people  and  not  just  the  very  wealthy. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Ms.  Velazquez],  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Ms.  VELAZQUEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the  al- 
ternative budget  offered  by  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  in  coalition 
with  the  congressional  progressive  cau- 
cus. I  also  want  to  commend  Congress- 
man Mfume,  chairman  of  the  Black 
Caucus,  and  his  staff  for  the  superb 
work  they  have  produced  under  very 
strict  time  constraints. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Frederick  Douglass 
taught  us  that  "if  there  is  no  struggle, 
there  is  no  progress."  This  esteemed 
African-American  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"Those  who  profess  to  favor  freedom, 
and  yet  deprecate  agitation,  want 
crops  without  plowing  up  the  ground, 
they  want  rain  without  thunder  and 
lightning.  They  want  the  ocean  with- 
out the  awful  roar  of  its  many  waters." 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  and  the  Pro- 
gressive Caucus  bring  thunder  and 
lightning  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  We 
are  here  to  roar  on  behalf  of  commu- 
nities, like  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  which  I  represent, 
that  are  economically  distressed  and 
politically  disaffected. 

Let  me  explain  the  conditions  which 
my  constituents  confront  every  day. 
Housing  is  scarce  but  expensive,  the 
few  schools  are  overcrowded  and  un- 
safe, local  emergency  rooms  substitute 
for  doctors'  offices,  jobs  are  elusive  and 
require  ever  increasing  levels  of  train- 
ing, there  is  an  absence  of  basic  finan- 
cial services,  and  the  capital  that  is  so 
vital  to  local  economic  development  is 
nowhere  to  be  found.  I  know  this  is  the 
case  in  many  areas  across  the  country, 
but  believe  me,  the  situation  is  so 
much  more  drastic,  so  much  more  des- 
perate in  communities  of  color. 

Already  this  year,  there  have  been 
two  murders  inside  schools  in  New 
York  City,  both  have  occurred  in  my 
district.  In  addition,  one  of  the  finest 
educators,  administrators,  and  mentors 
of  our  school  system,  Patrick  Daly, 
was  fatally  shot  in  a  drug  related 
cross-fire  as  he  searched  for  a  student 
who  had  earlier  that  day  left  the  school 
in  tears  due  to  a  dispute  with  another 
student.  Similar  incidents  of  wanton 
violence  are  repeated  daily  in  our  com- 
munities and  threaten  to  destroy  the 
spirit  and  the  soul  of  the  people. 

But  our  constituents  do  not  want 
handouts,  and  they  certainly  do  not  de- 
serve the  hand  across  the  face  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Reagan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministrations throughout  the  1980's. 
They  want  a  hand  up. 

They  want  opportunity,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the  tools  that  will 


allow  them  to  help  themselves.  They 
seek  economic  self-sufficiency  which 
will  create  jobs,  rebuild  neighborhoods, 
renew  hope,  and  restore  reason  to  these 
communities. 

This  alternative  budget  speaks  to 
them.  This  alternative  budget  is  their 
voice  in  Congress  by  making  social  in- 
vestment in  our  people  the  first  consid- 
eration. 

Let  me  focus  on  some  of  the  specifics 
in  this  alternative  budget.  In  the  area 
of  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment, we  include  $200  billion  in  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  and  rehabili- 
tation grants  and  significant  increases 
in  section  8  housing  certificates  to 
shelter  our  constituents.  The  alter- 
native budget  also  adds  $600  million  to 
renovate  and  secure  our  public  hous- 
ing. These  funds  will  allow  our  citizens 
in  public  housing  to  live  in  safety  and 
dignity.  The  budget  alternative  builds 
on  President  Clinton's  fine  proposal  to 
increase  funding  for  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program  by 
adding  $144  million  over  4  years  to  his 
request. 

The  budget  adds  $12  million  to  create 
a  distinct  entity  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  focused  on  minority  busi- 
ness development,  and  authorizes  an 
additional  $350  million  in  small  and  mi- 
nority business  assistance.  These  funds 
plant  the  seeds  for  the  growth  of  mi- 
nority entrepreneurs  throughout  the 
country. 

The  alternative  budget  invests  in  our 
future  by  increasing  Pell  grant  maxi- 
mum awards  by  adding  $2  billion  to  the 
program.  The  proposal  also  increases 
Chapter  1  funds  to  serve  an  additional 
2  million  children  and  provides  $75  mil- 
lion for  educational  research  and  devel- 
opment to  establish  research  institutes 
and  a  network  of  research  education 
for  some  of  the  poorest  regions  of  the 
country. 

And  these  are  only  some  of  the  areas 
in  which  this  budget  makes  a  signifi- 
cant difference.  There  are  also  in- 
creases to  worker  training,  youth  ini- 
tiatives, environmental  controls, 
transportation,  and  health  care.  The 
alternative  budget  addresses  these 
pressing  needs  while  seriously  attack- 
ing the  Federal  deficit  that  chokes  our 
investments  and  threatens  to  burden 
our  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  alternative  budg- 
et is  the  peoples  budget.  It  represents  a 
responsible  social  investment  package 
that  responds  to  the  needs  of  those 
communities  that  historically  have 
been  denied  social  justice  and  eco- 
nomic equity.  It  renews  faith  in  this 
country  to  many  who  feel  left  out.  In 
closing,  I  wish  to  quote  a  Langston 
Hughes  poem  that  recalls  the  yet 
unfulfilled  promise  that  this  budget  re- 
sponds to — 

Oh.  let  America  be  America  again 
the  land  that  never  has  been  yet — 
And  yet  must  be — the  land  where  every  man 
is  free 


The  land  that's  mine— the  poor  man's,  Indi- 
an's Negro's  ME>— 

Whose   sweat  and   blood,    whose    faith   and 

pain- 
Must  bring  back  our  mighty  dream  again. 

Oh  yes.  I'll  say  it  plain. 

America  never  was  America  to  me. 

And  yet,  I  swear  this  oath — 

America  will  be! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  alternative  budget  offered 
by  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
the  congressional  progressive  caucus. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Rangel], 
Chair  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control  and  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  be  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  to  come  before  this  bMy  to 
talk  about  the  progressive  caucus  and 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  alter- 
native this  evening.  Having  worked 
with  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
in  the  decades  that  we  had  an  alter- 
native, it  even  makes  us  prouder  as 
Americans,  as  legislators,  to  see  that 
in  the  1986  reform  bill  that  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  reforms  that  were  in  that 
bill  actually  were  introduced  by  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  long  be- 
fore we  were  able  to  change  the  tax 
code. 

Since  the  1980's,  of  course,  there  was 
a  big  party  going  on  in  America,  and 
poor  people  just  were  not  invited  to  at- 
tend. A  lot  of  people  that  did  come 
there  became  wealthy.  The  tax  rates 
were  dramatically  reduced  for  cor- 
porate structures  as  well  as  the 
wealthy,  and  we  found  America  going 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  for  those  of 
us  who  know  what  paying  interest  on 
debt  is,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Con- 
gress denying  homes  to  the  homeless, 
jobs  to  the  unemployed,  lacking  medi- 
cal services,  and  so  at  last  we  have  a 
President  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
say  we  have  to  turn  it  around.  As  has 
been  said  before,  it  just  did  not  go  far 
enough. 

We  in  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus have  analyzed  some  of  the  provi- 
sions there.  We  said  that  we  do  not 
need  a  Btu  tax,  we  do  not  need  an  en- 
ergy tax.  Yes.  we  have  the  earned  in- 
come tax  credit  to  give  a  little  cushion, 
but  still  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  not  working  that  would  have  to  pay 
this  tax.  and  so  we  eliminate  it. 

We  eliminate  the  increase  of  the  So- 
cial Security  base  from  50  to  85  percent 
of  taxable  income.  We  believe,  as  other 
administrations  do  not  believe,  that  we 
have  to  raise  the  funds  if  we  intend  to 
do  this,  so  we  increase  the  corporate 
tax  from  36  percent  to  38  percent,  we 
put  a  5-percent  surcharge  on  the  high- 
est of  the  income  tax  of  the  corporate 
tax.  This,  combined,  raises  $12.2  billion. 

We  increase  the  capital  gains  tax 
from   28   percent    to   31    percent.    This 
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gives  us  an  additional  $3.5  billion.  Also, 
we  put  a  cap  on  the  interest  of  mort- 
gages where  the  principal  has  been 
$300,000.  from  the  cap  that  we  have  now 
of  $1  million,  raise  it  $900  million  and 
eliminate  the  deduction  for  the  second 
home,  which  raises  in  addition  $200 
million. 

What  we  have  done  is  kept  the  best  of 
the  Clinton  plan.  We  have  not  touched 
the  earned  income  tax  credit,  which  we 
believe  is  long  overdue,  not  as  a  cush- 
ion but  as  an  encouragement  and  as  a 
support  to  make  certain  that  our  work- 
ing Americans  are  not  working  and 
still  poor. 

We  leave  and  make  permanent  the 
low-income  housing  credit,  the  tar- 
geted jobs  credit,  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  small  businesses,  and  as  our 
distinguished  chairman  has  pointed 
out,  we  increase  and  we  raise  $23.7  bil- 
lion over  the  Clinton  budget  and  reduce 
the  national  deficit  by  some  $15.1  bil- 
lion below  the  Clinton  deficit. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  invest  in  America,  if  we  are 
going  to  invest  in  human  beings,  if  we 
are  going  to  put  America  back  to  work, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it.  The 
best  people  to  pay  are  those  that  went 
to  the  party,  enjoyed  the  party,  and 
left  us  with  a  hangover. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  honor  to 
see  that  with  the  courage  that  we  have 
with  President  Clinton,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  if  we  cannot 
get  over  the  top  with  this  budget  today 
they  will  come  back  and  they  will  be 
adopting  our  budget  today,  as  they 
have  adopted  our  budget  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  other  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Nadler],  who  is  here 
today  also  to  speak  on  behalf  of  this 
particular  budget  we  are  offering. 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  dozen  years, 
we  have  a  President  who  is  trying  to 
deal  honestly  with  the  economy  and 
the  budget.  The  President's  package  is 
the  product  of  a  commitment  to  deal 
forthrightly  with  the  economic  wreck- 
age brought  on  by  more  than  a  decade 
of  mismanagement  and  borrow-and- 
spend  policies. 

Most  importantly,  the  President  is 
asking  that  we  rebuild  our  crumbling 
infrastructure,  convert  our  industry  to 
that  of  a  peacetime  economy,  promote 
energy  efficiency  and  sound  environ- 
mental policies,  and  provide  funding  to 
restore  our  urban  communities  and 
fight  the  ravages  of  deadly  diseases 
like  AIDS,  breast  cancer,  and  TB. 

I  support  the  President's  efforts. 

I  am  supporting  this  alternative  be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  can  build  on  the 
President's  historic  initiative — we  can 
make  substantially  deeper  cuts  in  the 
defense  budget  to  realign  our  military 
posture  to  reflect  realistically  the 
much-reduced  threats  we  face  in   the 


world  today,  and  to  redirect  our  re- 
sources to  invest  more  in  the  future  of 
our  people  and  our  communities. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
budget  deficit.  But  the  deficit  is  not 
our  only  economic  problem.  We  need  to 
remember  that  our  economy  will  not 
nourish,  our  standard  of  living  will  not 
increase,  unless  we  deal  with  our  other 
economic  problems  as  well. 

We  will  not  successfully  compete 
with  other  industrialized  countries; 

While  American  students  score  con- 
sistently below  their  foreign  counter- 
parts; 

When  net  fixed  private  investment  is 
less  than  3  percent  and  our  productiv- 
ity increases  at  one  sixth  the  Japanese 
rate. 

And  we  will  never  satisfy  our  peoples 
aspirations  if  we  have  another  decade 
in  which  the  income  of  the  wealthiest 
fifth  of  the  population  grows  by  17  per- 
cent, while  that  of  the  poorest  fifth 
drops  by  5  percent. 

The  time  has  come  to  pass  a  budget 
that  addresses  all  of  these  economic 
problems. 

The  American  people  have  spoken. 
They  have  responded  to  the  President's 
message  of  honesty,  deficit  reduction, 
and  investment  in  the  future  of  this 
Nation.  The  proposal  being  advanced 
by  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
the  House  progressive  caucus  is  faith- 
ful to  that  vision  and  builds  on  the 
President's  proposal.  I  join  with  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  progres- 
sive caucus  in  urging  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  and  provide  a 
greater  investment  in  our  future  and  in 
our  people. 
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Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Ms.  FURSE]. 

Ms.  FURSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  alternative  budg- 
et presented  by  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  and  progressive  caucus. 

I  also  want  to  say  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee in  bringing  us  a  budget  that  seeks 
to  address  the  needs  of  America,  and  I 
appreciate  President  Clinton's  budget, 
with  its  blend  of  investments,  deficit 
reduction,  and  new  revenues. 

But  it  is  in  the  alternative  budget 
that  I  find  the  purest  expression  of  my 
own  values.  For  many  years  I  watched 
in  admiration  as  the  Black  Congres- 
sional Caucus  brought  forward  their 
budget.  This  budget  was  a  ray  of  hope 
during  those  awful  years  when  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  budgets  promoted  all 
that  was  wrong  in  values.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  budgets  all  those 
many  years  emphasized  human  values, 
environmental  values,  American  val- 
ues. When  there  was  so  little  recogni- 
tion of  real  needs,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget  stood  for  my  val- 
ues. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  most  profound 
honor  for  me  today  to  be  a  Member  of 


Congress  and  support  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  budget  and  the 
progressive  caucus  budget.  This  budget 
reduces  defense  spending  by  $11  billion 
while  increasing  the  funds  available  for 
defense  conversion.  It  urges  the  estab- 
lishment of  long-term  care  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  the  dis- 
abled, the  chronically  ill.  This  is 
central  to  any  health  care  reform.  And 
this  alternative  budget  adds  another  $5 
billion  for  education  and  employment 
services. 

It  is  in  this  budget  that  I  see  the  pri- 
orities that  I  campaigned  for.  priorities 
of  children,  priorities  of  education,  pri- 
orities for  the  environment,  civilian 
priorities  that  recognize  that  the  cold 
war  is  indeed  over  and  that  our  great- 
est threat  is  not  from  some  foreign 
enemy,  but  rather  from  the  enemies  of 
poverty,  despair,  and  malnutrition. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
values  that  are  recognized  in  this  alter- 
native budget. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Georgia  [Ms.  McKinney],  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Ms.  MCKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
this  evening  to  place  in  perspective 
why  consideration  of  the  Black  Caucus 
and  progressive  caucus  alternative 
budget  is  important. 

As  you  know,  many  of  us  who  seek 
elective  office  can  talk  the  talk.  The 
question  is,  can  we  walk  the  walk? 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
spoke  for  change:  They  want  a  rec- 
ognizable shift  in  American  priorities 
and  they  want  deficit  reduction. 

In  short,  we  each  came  to  Congress 
because  the  people  want  action.  We  ap- 
plaud the  President  who  has  taken  bold 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  We  present 
an  alternative,  however,  that  should 
dispel  the  notion  that  he  has  ap- 
proached the  outer  limits  as  to  what 
could,  and  for  that  matter,  should  be 
done. 

I  would  like  to  speak  specifically 
about  life  in  our  smaller  cities  and 
towns  and  in  rural  America  that  this 
budget  also  addresses. 

Of  course,  small  problems  are  not 
confined  to  small  towns.  We  have  big 
problems,  too. 

In  my  district,  Georgia's  11th  Con- 
gressional District,  I  represent  people 
who  have  no  running  water  in  their 
homes;  people  in  communities  who 
must  survive  weather  like  we  just  ex- 
perienced, but  without  paved  roads;  in- 
fant mortality  reaches  proportions 
akin  to  those  in  Third  World  countries; 
and  illiteracy  among  adults  runs  at 
just  under  half  the  population. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  The  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  budget  in- 
cludes rural  America  and  small  town 
America  in  a  way  that  affirmatively 
addresses  our  urgent  needs  while  we  at 
the  same  time  address  the  critical 
human  needs  of  our  urban  areas. 


For  we  now  understand  that  rural 
America's  problems  today  will  belong 
to  urban  America  tomorrow.  We  can 
stem  the  despair  in  our  rural  and 
smaller  cities  and  towns,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  and  progres- 
sive caucus  alternative  budget  does 
that:  From  economic  infrastructure  de- 
velopment programs  to  funding  of  the 
sustainable  agriculture  research  and 
education  program;  from  community 
development  banks  in  smaller  cities 
and  towns  to  additional  funding  for  in- 
stitutions like  Paine  College  in  Au- 
gusta and  Savannah  State  College. 

And  most  importantly,  in  addition  to 
an  investment  in  rural  development, 
we  fund  a  special  rural  health  initia- 
tive. 

We  do  all  this,  without  an  isolation- 
ist posture  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  we  do  it  with  a  balanced 
budget  in  1998. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
progressive  caucus  budget  allows  us  to 
talk  the  talk,  and  to  walk  the  walk  of 
the  people's  agenda  for  America. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Blackwell].  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  BLACKWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  makes  a 
statement  about  where  we  stand.  Our 
spending  and  our  cuts  reflect  our  prin- 
ciples. 

For  12  years,  we  increased  military 
spending,  gave  tax  cuts  to  the  wealthy 
and  caused  a  dramatic  shift  in  re- 
sources from  the  hands  of  many  to  the 
hands  of  a  few. 

During  this  12  year  period,  the  deficit 
has  gone  up,  while  investment  in 
human  needs  has  gone  down.  It  is  now 
time  for  investment  to  go  up  and  for 
the  deficit  to  go  down.  President  Clin- 
ton is  committed  to  that  goal. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  would  have  us  continue  the 
failed  polices  of  the  past.  They  would 
have  us  continue  to  protect  the  rich  at 
the  expense  of  poor  and  middle-class 
Americans.  And  so,  our  colleagues  offer 
a  substitute  budget.  They  offer  a  budg- 
et with  no  real  change  in  policies. 
Under  their  budget,  the  wealthy  would 
not  pay  their  fair  share.  There  would 
be  no  taxes  on  them.  Human  needs 
would  suffer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  a  record 
deficit,  the  past  12  years  have  produced 
record  unemployment  levels.  Nine  mil- 
lion people  are  unemployed.  Another  6 
million  are  underemployed. 

Yet,  while  sparing  the  wealthy  and 
further  cutting  human  needs  programs, 
our  colleagues  would  have  us  do  noth- 
ing about  the  stagnant  unemployment 
that  has  hovered  around  7  percent  for 
nearly  two  years. 

President  Clinton,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  proposed  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic recovery  package,  designed  to 
provide  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans. 
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Under  the  President's  plan,  millions 
of  new  jobs  will  be  created;  incomes  for 
working  Americans  will  be  increased; 
there  will  be  investment  in  America's 
infrastructure,  in  technology  and  in 
people;  and.  the  deficit  will  be  reduced. 
The  budget  offered  by  the  budget 
committee  more  closely  tracks  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  economic  recovery  pack- 
age. Chairman  Sabo  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  skill  and  leadership  he 
has  demonstrated  in  bringing  this 
budget  to  the  floor. 

Unlike  the  substitute  budget  offered 
by  our  colleagues  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  however,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  offers  a  substitute  which 
also  closely  tracks  President  Clinton's 
proposal. 

The  CBC  substitute  goes  further  than 
the  budget  committee  in  insuring  that 
the  burden  of  reversing  the  failures  of 
the  past  are  more  evenly  shared.  The 
CBC  rejects  the  energy  tax  as  well  as 
the  proposed  increase  in  Social  Secu- 
rity taxation. 

The  CBC  substitute  adopts  unem- 
ployment levels  as  set  out  in  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins targets  under  the  Full 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
of  1978.  The  CBC  recognizes  that  de- 
creasing unemployment  results  in  a  de- 
creased deficit. 

The  CBC  also  offers  more  cuts  in  the 
defense  function  and  less  cuts  in  the 
functions  which  affect  human  needs. 
While  realizing  that  the  budget  is  advi- 
sory, we  want  to  make  sure  that  cer- 
tain programs  are  not  at  risk. 

In  offering  the  substitute,  the  CBC 
does  not  intend  to  belittle  the  work  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  There 
are  many  programs  for  people  em- 
bodied in  the  Budget  Committee's  reso- 
lution. 

Full  funding  for  Head  Start  and  for 
the  WIC  program;  expansion  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  to  meet  the 
Mickey  Leland  Hunger  Relief  Act;  in- 
creased summer  jobs  for  youth;  in- 
creases in  community  development 
block  grants;  expansion  of  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  assistance  for  low  in- 
come people;  funding  for  education  re- 
form; full  funding  for  the  Ryan  White 
AIDS  program;  and  increases  for  child- 
hood immunizations,  among  other 
items. 

In  sum,  I  find  far  more  to  agree  with 
in  the  House  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion than  I  do  with  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  our  colleagues  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  But  the  best  budget, 
in  my  view,  is  the  CBC  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  close  of  this  de- 
bate, we  will  vote.  Under  the  rule,  one 
of  these  budgets  will  be  sent  forward 
for  consideration  and  comparison  with 
the  work  of  the  Senate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  CBC  substitute. 
The  CBC  substitute  reflects  fairness; 
equal  treatment;  a  balancing  of  past 
problems  and  present  promise.  It  re- 
flects what  America  should  stand  for— 
change  so  that  all  Americans  might 
have  a  chance. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  we  have 
to  look  at  what  the  Republicans  have 
done  for  the  last  12  years  in  destroying 
this  country. 

We  have  people  living  in  subways,  we 
have  people  sleeping  in  abandoned  cars, 
sleeping  in  abandoned  homes,  unable  to 
eat,  while  we  send  our  jobs  overseas. 

So  now  it  is  time  to  change  that.  We 
elected  President  Clinton.  We  did  not 
elect  the  Republican  Party.  We  should 
follow  his  policies.  More  than  that  we 
must  go  another  step  forward  and 
adopt  the  CBC  progressive  bill.  It  goes 
a  step  further,  and  it  will  restore  this 
country  back  to  Americans  where  it 
belongs. 

We  have  been  taking  care  of  2  percent 
of  this  country  for  far  too  long.  Now  it 
is  time  to  put  Americans  back  to  work, 
give  America  back  to  all  Americans, 
and  not  the  2  percent. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4'/i  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  W.\tt].  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  WATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Alternative  Budget  put 
forth  by  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus and  the  House  progressive  caucus. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  here  to  at- 
tack the  President's  budget.  But,  as 
President  Clinton  told  us  last  fall,  "we 
can  do  better".  The  CBC  and  Progres- 
sive Caucus  have  created  a  budget  that 
is  better  than  that  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  House  Budget  Committee 
because  it  is  more  socially  responsible 
and  more  humane.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  more  responsive  to  the  public's  de- 
mand and  the  obvious  need  for  deficit 
reduction. 

This  budget  focuses  more  intensely 
on  building  up  our  communities  and 
creating  jobs.  It  adds  $144  million  for 
CDBG  funding  and  $2  billion  for  Pell 
Grants.  It  would  serve  an  additional  2 
million  children  in  the  Chapter  1  edu- 
cation program.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  investments  in  our  communities 
and  in  our  people  which  will  pay  hand- 
some dividends  and  returns  and  result 
in  great  savings  in  our  national  budget 
in  the  future. 

And  this  alternative  budget  would 
eliminate  the  Federal  budget  deficit  by 
fiscal  year  1998  without  raising  taxes 
on  the  poor  or  the  middle  class  or  at- 
tacking their  government  services. 

Let  me  put  this  in  perspective  for 
you.  Twelve  years  ago  Ronald  Reagan 
sold  America  on  a  tax  plan  which  he 
said  was  fair  to  all  Americans.  He  said 
let's  make  all  Americans  pay  income 
taxes  at  the  same  rate,  33  percent.  Fair 
enough!  What  we  failed  to  understand 
and  raise  our  voices  in  opposition 
about  was  that  33  percent  of  a  $10,000, 
income  left  that  household  $6,700  in 
money  to  spend  while  33  percent  of  a 
$100,000  income  left  that  household 
$67,000  in  money  to  spend  and  33  per- 
cent of  $1  million  in  income  left  that 
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household  $670,000  in  money  to  spend. 
Twelve  years  later  we  came  to  some 
startling  realizations: 

In  that  10  to  12  year  period  the  num- 
ber of  millionaires  in  America  in- 
creased by  over  1,200  percent. 

During  that  same  period,  the  per- 
centage of  wealth  controlled  by  the  top 
1  percent  of  the  people  in  this  Country 
increased  from  31.1  percent  to  37.1  per- 
cent while  the  amount  of  wealth  con- 
trolled by  the  bottom  90  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  decreased  from 
33.3  percent  to  31.8  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  invest  in  our  Nation's 
children,  elderly  and  poor.  This  alter- 
native budget  resolution  allows  us  to 
do  that,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Florida  [Ms.  Brown]  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus'  budget. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  we 
have  an  opportunity  with  this  budget 
to  confront  our  problems  squarely  and 
point  this  country  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  Black  Caucus'  budget  to  rebuild 
America  puts  people  first.  This  caring 
budget  is  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  makes  me 
proud  to  be  a  Democrat. 

The  budget  addresses  the  unmet 
human  needs  of  those  Americans  who 
were  ignored  during  the  12  years  of 
Reagan  and  Bush  borrow  and  spend  ec- 
onomics. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  support  a  com- 
promise budget  that  only  reflects  the 
needs  of  some  Americans.  The  Black 
Caucus  budget  does  not  discriminate — 
It  reaches  out  to  address  the  needs  of 
everybody.  Remember,  each  of  us  was 
elected  to  represent  all  Americans — 
and  that  includes  the  children,  the  el- 
derly, the  homeless,  the  veterans,  the 
uninsured,  and  the  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed. This  is  the  budget  of  the 
people.  The  caring  budget. 

Let  us  all  reach  out  and  vote  for  a 
budget  that  will  really  rebuild  Amer- 
ica. Join  me  in  support  of  the  Black 
Caucus  budget. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  WVNN],  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
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Mr.  WSfNN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

First  let  me  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Clinton  administration 
budget  as  reported  out  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  It  addresses  our  do- 
mestic ills  via  Head  Start  improve- 
ments, immunization  program  expan- 
sion, and  the  WIC  Program. 


My  compliments  in  that  regard  to 
Chairman  Sabo  and  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

But  I  am  here  at  this  point  to  express 
my  further  and  fervent  support  for  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  pro- 
gressive caucus  budget  because  it  even 
goes  further  in  addressing  the  concerns 
that  all  of  us  in  America  have,  that 
being  the  economy. 

I  want  to  look  at  a  particular  aspect 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
progressive  caucus  budget,  functions 
370,  dealing  with  commerce  and  hous- 
ing. 

You  know,  we  go  through  this  budget 
exercise,  and  some  people  may  think  it 
is  an  academic  exercise,  an  abstract  ac- 
counting exercise,  and  that  is  not  the 
case.  People  in  America  know  this  is 
about  the  economy,  about  jobs.  People 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  want  to 
say  that  we  have  a  recovery,  but  it  is  a 
recovery  without  job  growth  and  that 
will  be,  ultimately,  the  standard  by 
which  we  shall  be  judged. 

Further,  we  found  that  small  busi- 
ness is  the  backbone  of  our  economy, 
the  basis  for  private  sector  growth  and 
development.  But,  unfortunately,  as  a 
result  of  the  credit  crunch,  we  have  not 
seen  that  kind  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

All  the  banks  have  made  record  prof- 
its, $33.2  billion  this  year:  small-busi- 
ness lending  has  declined.  So,  as  we 
look  at  this  budget,  we  focus  on  the 
area  of  commerce  and  housing,  and  we 
find  that  while  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion devotes  $354  million  to  community 
development  banks,  the  CBC  and  pro- 
gressive caucus  budgets  $650  million  for 
this  purpose,  some  $300  million  more. 

Why  is  this  important?  Because  the 
engine  for  job_  growth  in  our  country 
and  in  our  communities  is  the  small 
businessman,  the  minority  business- 
man. But  if  he  cannot  borrow  money, 
we  cannot  have  job  growth. 

Now.  where  do  community  develop- 
ment banks  come  into  this  process? 
Well,  in  view  of  the  credit  crunch,  in 
view  of  the  increasing  concentration  in 
the  banking  industry,  it  is  very  evident 
we  need  a  vehicle  to  insure  small-busi- 
ness lending.  As  I  indicated,  it  is  down 
4  percent,  yet  profits  are  at  a  record 
level,  high  level.  How  do  we  address 
this?  Community  development  banks. 
Well,  it  did  not  take  very  long  for  ev- 
erybody to  jump  on  the  bandwagon. 
"Yes,  community  development  banks," 
but  no  one  talked  about  how  they  are 
going  to  be  financed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  and 
members  of  the  progressive  caucus,  if 
we  do  not  put  real  money  into  the  com- 
munity development  banks,  they  are 
going  to  be  victims  of  a  cruel  hoax  and 
empty  hopes  for  the  people  of  this 
country.  But  the  CBC  and  progressive 
caucus  budget,  by  putting  real  dollars 
into  a  community  development  bank 
system,  will  enable  our  communities  to 
prosper  and  grow,  enable  our  business- 


men to  create  jobs,  and,  after  all,  it  is 
about  jobs. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  CBC  and  progressive  caucus  budget. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens],  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  largest  increases 
in  the  alternative  budget  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  and  progres- 
sive caucus  budget,  the  amounts  that 
are  above  what  is  provided  in  the  com- 
mittee's budget  and  the  amounts  pro- 
vided in  the  President's  budget,  are  in 
the  area  of  education  and  job  training. 

Again,  the  CBC  and  progressive  budg- 
et continues  its  tradition  of  filling  a 
deficit  in  the  wisdom  of  the  other  budg- 
ets that  are  produced  by  the  budget 
decisionmakers  here  in  the  Capitol. 
The  gravest  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity today  cannot  be  found  in  a  mis- 
sile silo  in  the  Ukraine  or  in  a  uniform 
in  Iraq:  it  can  be  found  in  elementary 
and  secondary  school  classrooms  in 
Brooklyn,  in  Des  Moines,  in  Phoenix, 
and  throughout  our  Nation,  where  chil- 
dren struggle  to  learn  without  ade- 
quate support  and  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  broad  con- 
sensus among  economists,  business- 
men, labor  officials,  and  educators  that 
this  Nation  can  only  remain  economi- 
cally competitive  in  today's  world  if  we 
substantially  upgrade  the  education 
and  skills  of  both  Americans  already  in 
the  work  force  and  the  children  who 
will  become  the  workers  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  challenge  we  face 
is  vast.  The  adult  illiteracy  rate  in 
Japan  is  1  percent;  here  it  approaches 
20  percent.  Children  in  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  other  nations  with  which  we 
compete  consistently  score  at  the  top 
of  national  exams  in  math  and  science; 
our  children,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sistently score  at  the  bottom.  In  fact, 
the  average  U.S.  student  today  scores 
below  the  lowest  scoring  students  in 
Japan.  Germany,  and  other  nations. 

This  grave  crisis  in  American  edu- 
cation has  been  precipitated  by  12 
years  of  gross  neglect  and  underinvest- 
ment: 

Over  the  last  12  years,  the  Federal 
share  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation spending  has  been  cut  dras- 
tically. 

Twelve  years  ago  it  was  about  9  per- 
cent of  the  total  education  budget, 
today  it  is  down  to  6  percent  of  the 
total  education  budget,  most  of  it 
spent  by  State  and  local  Governments. 
That  means  that  over  the  last  12  years 
the  decisionmakers  here  in  Washington 
have  consistently  trivialized  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  the  national  education  ef- 
fort. 

Among  the  advanced  industrial  na- 
tions, we  rank  11th  in  public  school 
spending. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States 
ranks  14th  in  the  world  in  the  percent- 
age of  its  gross  domestic  product  that 
it  spends  on  elementary  and  secondary 
education— behind  nations  like  Canada, 
Japan,  West  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  United  States  ranks  19th  in  the 
world  in  the  number  of  school-age  chil- 
dren per  teacher. 

States  and  localities  have  tried  to 
compensate  for  the  declining  Federal 
investment  in  education,  but  they  have 
not  succeeded.  Hit  hard  by  the  reces- 
sion, nearly  two-thirds  of  the  States 
have  slashed  their  education  expendi- 
tures over  the  last  2  years. 

We  cannot  meet  the  economic  chal- 
lenges of  today  and  tomorrow  unless 
we  mount  an  overwhelming  campaign 
to  improve  our  schools.  Educational 
improvement  must  now  receive  the 
same  kind  of  systematic,  intense,  well- 
funded  support  that  our  national  de- 
fense system  received  in  the  1980's. 

The  CBC  and  progressive  budget  sub- 
stitute is  the  only  budget  alternative 
being  considered  today  which  makes  an 
adequate  investment  in  the  education 
of  America's  children. 

The  Budget  Committee  bill  does  not 
meaningfully  address  this  grave  crisis 
in  our  educational  system;  it  guts  the 
well-thought  out  investments  in  edu- 
cation and  training  that  President  Bill 
Clinton  had  put  forward. 

The  Chapter  1  compensatory  edu- 
cation program  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  is  one  of  our  most 
effective  Federal  programs.  Every  dol- 
lar invested  in  this  program  saves  an 
estimated  $6.67  in  costs  associated  with 
dropping  out  and  retention  in  grade. 
Yet  this  program  is  significantly  un- 
derfunded. Just  half  the  eligible  chil- 
dren are  now  receiving  Chapter  1  as- 
sistance— 4  million  youngsters  go 
unserved. 

The  Budget  Committee  substitute 
would  maintain  this  inexcusable  status 
quo.  Chapter  1  would  be  level-funded. 

The  CBC  and  progressive  budget,  on 
the  other  hand,  provides  for  a  $2  billion 
increase  for  the  chapter  1  program. 
With  these  funds,  we  would  be  able  to 
serve  an  additional  2  million  children, 
reaching  75  percent  of  those  eligible 
children. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by 
the  taxpayers  of  America  that  we  do 
not  do  this  by  raising  taxes.  We  have  in 
the  CBC  budget  cut  as  much  or  more 
than  any  other  of  the  budgets  being  of- 
fered. We  have  cut  the  sacred  cow.  We 
have  cut  where  the  taxpayers  have 
been  swindled  for  the  last  12  years. 

We  propose  to  cut  the  CIA  budget.  We 
propose  to  cut  the  NATO  budget.  We 
propose  to  cut  the  overseas  bases.  We 
propose  to  cut  out  the  real  waste  where 
Americans  have  been  swindled  over 
these  many  years,  not  local  bases  but 
overseas  bases.  Why  is  it  that  Germany 
and  Japan  cannot  pay  for  their  own 
bases?  We   propose   to  cut  star  wars. 


Star  wars  is  a  great  swindle.  Every- 
body knows  it  is  a  swindle.  The  sci- 
entists, in  the  very  beginning,  said  it 
would  not  work.  Yet,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  spend  in  this  budget  this 
year  another  $3  billion  and  over  the 
next  5  years,  $17  billion  for  star  wars. 
Mr.  Taxpayer,  we  are  not  backing  away 
from  the  need  to  cut  Federal  expendi- 
tures; we  are  cutting  where  the  cuts 
ought  to  be. 

Other  important  Federal  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs  are 
also  severely  underfunded  in  the  other 
budgets  and  are  funded  in  this  budget. 

When  the  Individuals  With  Disabil- 
ities Education  Act  was  first  enacted 
in  1975,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
made  a  commitment  to  pay  for  40  per- 
cent of  the  extra  costs  associated  with 
educating  children  with  disabilities. 
Today,  the  Federal  contribution 
amounts  to  only  8  percent  of  the  cost. 
We  propose  to  right  that  wrong. 

Under  the  Budget  Committee  sub- 
stitute, all  of  these  funds  will  be  level 
funded  or  cut.  In  fact,  there  are  reports 
that  some  60  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  be  cut  by  one- 
third  next  year  if  we  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. In  the  CBC  and  progressive  caucus 
budget,  these  and  other  vital  edu- 
cational programs  would  receive  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $1.5  billion,  an  im- 
portant down  payment  in  the  over- 
whelming campaign  to  improve  edu- 
cation that  must  be  waged  over  the 
next  decade. 

The  Pell  Grant  Program  is  essential 
to  maintaining  access  by  low-income 
students  to  higher  education.  Over  the 
last  decade.  Federal  support  for  Pell 
grants  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rising  costs  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. When  the  program  was  first  es- 
tablished, the  program  provided  aid 
equal  to  46  percent  of  the  costs  of  tui- 
tion; today,  the  aid  it  provides  equals 
just  23  percent  of  the  average  tuition 
cost. 
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Low-income  students  have  been 
forced  to  take  on  enormous  debts  and 
work  long  hours  in  order  to  finance 
their  schooling.  Others  have  found  it 
impossible  to  afford  postsecondary  edu- 
cation at  all. 

Last  year  the  Pell  Program  not  only 
did  not  keep  pace  with  inflation,  but  it 
was  also  cut.  The  maximum  award  for 
the  poorest  students  was  reduced  by 
$100.  Under  the  Budget  Committee  sub- 
stitute, that  erosion  would  continue. 
The  maximum  award  would  have  to  be 
cut  another  $100  to  $200  next  year. 

Our  budget,  the  CBC  and  progressive 
caucus  budget,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vides for  a  $2  billion  increase  for  Pell 
grants  which  would  increase  the  maxi- 
mum award  for  the  poorest  students  by 
an  additional  $700. 

The  CBC  and  progressive  caucus 
budget    also    makes    important    addi- 


tional investments  in  other  assistance 
and  support  services  for  disadvantaged 
college  students.  Funding  for  the  TRIO 
programs,  which  provide  academic  and 
other  services  low-income  students 
need  to  succeed  in  college  would  be  in- 
creased by  25  percent. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  stress 
very  much  that  the  trivialization  of 
the  Federal  role  in  education  by  the 
major  decisionmakers  in  Washington 
has  already  caused  very  serious  dam- 
age to  the  vitally  needed  national  edu- 
cation improvement  effort.  Until  we 
end  this  trivialization  of  education,  we 
will  remain  a  Nation  at  risk.  This  CBC 
and  progressive  budget  makes  a  maxi- 
mum commitment  to  the  education  in- 
vestment effort.  To  save  the  Nation's 
economy,  I  urge  all  Members  to  vote 
for  this  budget.  Let  us  go  on  and  bite 
the  bullet.  Let  us  show  some  courage. 
Let  us  cut  the  sacred  cows  and  let  us 
reallocate  the  money  to  the  starving 
babies.  Let  us  allocate  the  money.  Let 
us  invest  the  money.  Let  us  invest  the 
taxpayers'  money  where  it  gets  the 
greatest  return.  Let  us  invest  in  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  Waters],  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  rise  to 
support  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus and  progressive  caucus  alternative 
budget  proposal.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Chairman  Mfume  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  as  well  as  my  colleagues 
in  the  progressive  caucus  for  develop- 
ing this  honest,  responsible,  and  fair 
program. 

This  day  has  been  a  long  time  com- 
ing. From  1980  to  1991,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment disinvested  in  our  people  to 
the  tune  of  $261  billion.  This  Govern- 
ment systematically  retreated  from  its 
responsibility  to  America's  cities. 

We  cut  $80  billion  from  job  training 
programs  over  the  decade;  $18  billion  in 
housing;  $33  billion  in  infrastructure 
and  $10  billion  in  education.  So  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  President's  plan 
might  be.  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  just 
to  catch  up  to  where  we  were  12  years 
ago. 

We  have  before  us  the  one  budget  al- 
ternative that  truly  reflects  the  new 
world  order.  This  budget  alternative 
would  reorder  our  budget  priorities  as 
they  should  be.  While  we  are  pleased  to 
have  a  President  who  understands  the 
needs  of  our  most  vulnerable  citizens, 
and  while  his  budget  proposal  is  a  vast 
improvement  over  past  administra- 
tions, we  still  believe  our  Nation  must 
do  better. 

This  budget  proves  that  common 
sense  makes  good  fiscal  sense.  We  as- 
sume the  same  basic  revenues  as  the 
Clinton  budget.  We  then  raise  an  addi- 
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tional  SIO  billion  by  eliminating  envi- 
ronmentally destructive  tax  breaks 
and  budget  incentives. 

We  cut  unnecessary  military  spend- 
ing to  reflect  new  world  realities,  al- 
ways keeping  in  mind  the  need  to  pro- 
tect those  workers  and  soldiers  who 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  ensure 
our  national  security. 

By  doing  these  things,  and  by  rein- 
vesting additional  resources  in  Amer- 
ica, this  budget  doubles  our  Nation's 
investment  in  human  potential  and  re- 
duces the  deficit  beyond  the  Demo- 
cratic alternative.  This  is  an  important 
principle.  We  can  begin  to  deal  with 
our  underlying  social  problems,  as  well 
as  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  as  long  as 
we  prioritize  our  budget  for  the  real 
needs  of  America. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few  por- 
tions of  this  budget  proposal. 

First,  this  budget  not  only  recognizes 
the  crisis  of  the  poor  in  this  country,  it 
does  something  about  it.  The  Demo- 
cratic budget  alternative  does  make  a 
substantial  investment  in  solving  our 
social  problems.  However,  the  CBC 
budget  doubles  that  investment.  We 
have  included  the  "Youth 

Empowerment  Initiative."  This  pro- 
gram targets  inner  city  and  rural  poor, 
young  people.  These  are  the  people 
America  has  left  behind. 

Our  plan  begins  a  stipend-based  job 
training  program.  It  is  not  enough  to 
give  6  week  jobs  to  school  kids.  We 
must  address  the  problems  for  people 
who  may  have  been  out  of  school  for 
years— who  may  be  in  their  twenties 
and  never  worked  a  day.  They  are 
young,  but  not  adolescent,  and  they  are 
unskilled.  We  have  a  population  wait- 
ing for  action. 

A  small,  life  supporting  stipend  is  a 
prerequisite  for  successful  job  training 
in  the  inner  city.  Moreover,  we  need 
strong  case  management  for  individ- 
uals who  may  not  be  use  to  the  struc- 
ture of  a  regular  job.  This  budget  rec- 
ognizes these  realities  and  begins  such 
a  job  training  program. 

We  also  fund  at  $800  million  a  gang 
prevention  program  of  alternative 
recreation  targeted  to  the  same  popu- 
lation. The  best  way  to  reduce  gang  ac- 
tivity is  to  give  our  kids  something 
else  to  do.  This  program  would  estab- 
lish recreation  centers  and  programs 
around  the  country  to  give  people  an- 
other way  to  occupy  their  free  time. 

We  have  a  community  development 
gap  in  America,  especially  in  the 
cities.  This  budget  includes  funding  for 
broad  range  community  development 
institutions.  We  must  enact  a  needs 
based  community  development  pro- 
gram, not  one  limited  to  a  small  num- 
ber of  institutions.  This  budget  funds 
such  a  program.  In  addition,  the  CBC 
alternative  funds  programs  to  increase 
technical  assistance  to  traditional 
lending  institutions  to  encourage 
greater  inner  city  and  minority  lend- 
ing, as  well  as  to  better  enforce  the 
Community  Reinvestment  Act. 


We  talk  a  lot  about  small  business 
around  here.  We  must  eliminate  the  ob- 
stacles that  prevent  creative  entre- 
preneurs from  accessing  credit.  This 
budget  does  that. 

On  the  issue  of  military  spending  re- 
ductions, some  argue  that  we  go  too 
fast.  I  disagree.  It  is  a  moral  impera- 
tive that  in  a  time  of  deficits,  we  not 
waste  a  dime  in  the  Federal  budget. 
There  is  no  longer  a  need  for  $300  bil- 
lion military  budgets. 

It  is  not  fiscally  or  economically  re- 
sponsible to  keep  defense  spending  ar- 
tificially high  when  it  is  no  longer  af- 
fordable. However,  we  must  not  ignore 
the  costs  involved  with  defense 
downsizing.  This  budget  is  sensitive  to 
the  lives  of  defense  workers  and  sol- 
diers. Our  challenge  is  to  redirect  the 
economy  in  ways  that  will  wean  our 
dependence  on  military  spending  and 
revitalize  the  civilian  industries  that 
will  lead  this  country  to  a  prosjjerous 
economic  future.  This  is  the  path  to 
full  employment,  long-term  growth, 
and  economic  stability. 

Thus,  nearly  all  of  the  savings  in 
troop  reductions  will  go  directly  into  a 
package  of  severance  pay,  pension  ben- 
efits, and  job  training  for  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  have  cho- 
sen the  military  as  their  career. 

Another  $3.25  billion  will  go  toward 
veterans  services,  with  $2  billion  for 
improvements  in  the  veterans  care  sys- 
tem and  $1.25  billion  for  veterans'  hous- 
ing, job  training,  and  education. 

This  budget's  peace  dividend  is  di- 
rected to  military  workers  and  fami- 
lies. For  who,  more  than  they,  deserves 
to  share  in  our  cold  war  victory? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  one  additional  point. 
Some  question  why  we  need  an  alter- 
native budget  this  year.  With  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  why  not  just  support 
his  budget? 

We  do  support  the  President.  But 
that  does  not  mean  this  caucus  should 
not  continue  to  lead.  For  the  past  10 
years,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
has  offered  a  visionary  document,  one 
that  presents  a  picture  of  what  Amer- 
ica ought  to  be.  It  should  be  noted,  in 
those  years,  our  budget  alternative  was 
to  the  Budget  Committee  recommenda- 
tions, just  as  it  is  this  year. 

In  fact,  last  year  ours  was  an  alter- 
native to  Chairman  Panettas  budget. 
It  could  be  argued  that  this  year's  al- 
ternative is  to  Director  Panetta's 
budget.  Same  budget,  different  job. 

So.  to  my  colleagues  who  have  sup- 
ported us  in  the  past.  I  say,  it  is  OK  to 
support  this  alternative.  We  need  to 
continue  to  point  the  budgetmaking 
process  in  the  direction  of  sanity,  fiscal 
responsibility,  and  compassion.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  stand  with  us  and 
support  this  budget  alternative. 
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Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  9 
minutes  to   the  gentleman   from   New 


Jersey  [Mr.  Payne],  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
end  of  the  cold  war  our  country  will  be 
allowed  to  make  significant  reductions 
in  our  national  defense  budget.  We  will 
be  able  to  finally  benefit  from  the 
peace  dividend.  There  is  a  national 
consensus  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  place  some  of  our  savings  in  taking 
better  care  of  our  domestic  needs,  as 
we  have  heard  here,  and  to  use  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  savings  to  re- 
duce our  national  debt. 

But,  at  the  same  time  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  takes  the  strong 
position  that  we  also  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  right  the  wrongs  this  same  cold 
war  created  in  Africa. 

Somalia  is  a  perfect  example  of 
where  an  African  country  was  used  as  a 
pawn  by  both  the  United  States  and 
former  Soviet  Union  in  the  cold  war. 

Let  us  refresh  our  memory  on  why 
the  starvation  and  terrible  clan  war 
happened  in  Somalia. 

I  remember  back  in  1989  during  my 
first  term  in  Congress  when  the  head- 
lines in  our  newspapers  read,  "Somali 
Army  Said  To  Kill  5,000  Unarmed  Civil- 
ians." This  was  10  years  after  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  shifted  its  support  from 
the  Marxist  Government  of  Ethiopia  to 
the  Barre  government  of  Somalia.  At 
that  time  the  Soviets  decided  to  shift 
their  alliance  from  Somalia  to  Ethio- 
pia. So,  the  superpowers  simply 
swapped  sides,  simply  took  different 
teams  just  as  a  basketball  school  would 
do  as  it  changed  coaches,  bringing  mis- 
ery to  thousands  of  people. 

For  10  years  we  provided  weapons  to 
the  Somalians  for  our  strategic  inter- 
ests so  as  to  deny  the  Soviets  access  to 
the  Arabian  Sea,  thereby  protecting 
our  interests  in  the  gulf,  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea.  Why?  To 
insure  the  flow  of  Persian  Gulf  oil. 
Then,  when  the  cold  war  threat  re- 
duced. Congress  pressed  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  human  rights  abuses  of 
the  Barre  Somalia  Government,  and 
the  United  States  quit  supporting  that 
immoral  government. 

We  should  remember  that  the  arms 
shipped  by  the  United  States  to  Soma- 
lia during  this  period  were  the  guns  put 
in  the  hands  of  roving  bands  of  young 
people  who  were  killing  their  own  peo- 
ple but  we  did  not  care  because  that 
was  in  our  best  interests.  These  same 
guns  we  supplied  them  are  now  the 
guns  that  they  are  using  on  their  own 
people  because  they  make  no  guns  in 
Somalia. 

Now  we  have  engaged  in  a  great  cru- 
sade to  right  these  wrongs,  and  I  sup- 
port very  strongly  Operation  Restore 
Hope,  but  Operation  Restore  Hope 
costs  money,  and  a  job  of  peace  making 
and  peacekeeping  still  must  be  accom- 
plished in  that  country  of  Somalia. 

There  are  other  crisis  management 
problems  resulting  from  our  cold  war 


with  the  former  Soviet  Union,  such  as 
Angola  where  we  supported  Jonas 
Savimbi  and  the  UNITA  government, 
where  we  gave  covert  CIA  funds  to  that 
government  for  decades.  We  had  the 
problem  in  Zaire  where  we  have  a  cor- 
rupt government,  where  Mr.  Mobutu, 
who  has  stolen  up  to  $5  or  $6  billion 
where  our  Government  has  not  yet 
fully  denounced  that  government,  all 
because  of  the  cold  war.  We  have  seen 
Angola,  as  I  mentioned,  where  they 
have  more  amputees  per  thousand  than 
any  country  in  the  world  because  of 
mines  supplied  during  that  brutal  civil 
war,  so  we  have  a  moral  obligation,  as 
American  people  who  have  always 
stood  for  fairness  and  humanitarian 
values,  to  do  the  right  thing  now. 

Then  we  are  still  faced  with  the  trag- 
edy in  Liberia,  a  nation  founded  by 
freed  slaves.'  a  country  still  divided 
after  more  than  3  years  of  war  and  vio- 
lence, and  yet  one-half  of  the  popii- 
lation  is  still  refugees,  but  we  do  not 
hear  about  them,  but  less  than  that 
number  in  Iraq  where  we  had  800.000 
refugees  there.  The  world  heard  about 
them. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Payne)  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable people  in  the  House  on  foreign 
affairs  and  the  various  threats  that  we 
face  around  the  world,  and  he  has 
enunciated  some  of  them.  Would  the 
gentleman  say  that  those  threats  are 
very  different  from  the  kind  of  threats 
we  faced  in  the  past  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  money  needed?  In  this  CBC 
progressive  budget  we  did  not  spell  out 
in  great  detail  where  the  cuts  were 
coming  from,  but  in  the  process  of 
making  the  cuts  they  made  certain  as- 
sumptions about  the  fact  that  we  could 
cut  the  CIA  and  intelligence  budget. 
Would  the  gentleman  say  that  we  need 
a  CIA  budget  which  is  above  $30  billion 
still,  given  the  way  the  world  is  now? 
The  budget,  we  do  not  know  exactly 
where  it  is,  but  we  know  from  calcula- 
tions that  it  is  at  least  $30  billion  or 
more.  Would  the  gentleman  say  we 
could  cut  that  budget  drastically? 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  The  budg- 
et could  easily  be  halved,  and  we  would 
still  be  safe  and  secure. 

Mr.  OWENS.  We  would  cut  at  least 
half,  which  means  we  would  realize 
more  than  $7  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Really  $14  billion  a 
year. 

Following  that  same  logic,  do  we 
need  a  whole  set  of  new  weapons  like 
the  C-17  aircraft,  and  the  Minute  Man 
No.  3.  and  the  D-5  missile?  Would  you 
say  we  would  not  be  at  risk?  Would  you 
say  that  we  would  not  be  at  risk  at  all 
if  all  of  these  new  proposed  weapon  sys- 


tems and  some  obsolete  systems  were 
put  aside  and  totally  eliminated? 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Abso- 
lutely, we  would  be  as  safe  as  we  are 
today. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Payne]  because  I 
just  want  to  point  this  out  to  the  con- 
stituents who  are  listening,  that  the 
budget  of  CBC  is  not  in  as  much  detail 
as  it  was  previously.  It  does  not  spell 
out  where  the  cuts  are  coming  from, 
but  they  may  rest  assured  that  most  of 
the  cuts  are  coming  out  of  the  military 
budget  and  other  kinds  of  absolutely 
obsolete  activities  that  we  have  carried 
on  in  the  past,  and  in  the  gentleman's 
judgment  America  is  not  put  at  risk  at 
all.  We  do  not  need  it  to  fight  the  var- 
ious crises  that  arise  in  the  world,  the 
anticipated  kinds  of  problems  that  are 
going  to  go  wrong.  We  do  not  need  any 
kind  of  massive  military  machine  that 
we  maintain  so  far.  We  certainly  do  not 
need  a  CIA  which  at  the  peak  of  its 
funding  could  not  predict  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Unions  economy. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Abso- 
lutely the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  are  certainly  well 
taken.  The  F-22,  the  B-2,  at  $900  mil- 
lion each,  the  Sea  Wolf  at  $2  billion 
each;  that  is  the  cost,  and  a  submarine, 
an  aircraft  carrier,  $4.9  billion  per  air- 
craft carrier  with  the  cost  of  $1  billion 
annually  to  run  it.  We  are  still  building 
it,  and  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  peace 
dividend,  and  so  I  certainly  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is  right 
on  target. 

As  I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  there  is  still  a  civil  war  in  the 
Sudan.  There  is  still  starvation,  star- 
vation equal  to  that  of  Somalia.  Re- 
cent disturbances  in  Togo  and  Rwanda 
must  also  be  dealt  with.  All  of  this  will 
take  a  reauthorization  of  the  $100  mil- 
lion flexible  fund  for  African  relief,  re- 
habilitation, and  recovery  added  to  last 
year's  regular  budget. 

Also  in  conclusion,  the  U.N.  Peace 
Keeping  and  Peace  Making  Force:  and 
U.N.  specialized  agencies  like  UNICEF, 
UNHCR,  and  UNDP  will  also  require 
additional  support. 
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The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has 
gone  on  record,  for  several  years,  that 
the  United  States  should  pay  its  back 
dues  to  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
the  schedule  for  the  payment  should  be 
accelerated.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
an  increased  role  of  the  United  Nations 
when  we  are  not  paying  our  dues.  That 
simply  is  not  fair. 

Several  years  ago  the  CBC  was  in- 
strumental in  creating  the  Africa  De- 
velopment Fund.  This  fund,  which  en- 
abled those  countries  that  are  moving 
from  relief  and  rehabilitation  into  de- 
velopment, represents  one  of  the  very 
positive  approaches  to  sustaining  the 
growth  and  quality  of  life  in  each  Afri- 
can country  we  assist.  These  programs 


consist  of  teaching  better  agricultural 
methods,  stimulating  free-market 
economies,  and  encouraging  democracy 
and  human  rights. 

Last  year  we  spent  $800  million  on 
this  program,  an  increase  from  $585 
million  when  it  was  first  designed.  We 
then  say  that  we  should  move  this  fund 
to  $1  billion. 

As  I  conclude,  although  it  is  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  we  also  feel  that 
Haiti  should  have  its  duly  elected 
President,  President  Aristide,  restored 
to  democracy,  and  that  we  should  im- 
mediately create  a  $1  billion  fund  to 
immediately  start  a  recovery  for  Haiti. 
That  also  will  be  a  part  of  our  budget. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Scott],  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  has 
already  been  said.  We  know  what  the 
problems  are. 

We  have  an  economy  that  is  growing 
but  not  creating  jobs  and  we  have  a 
Government  that  spends  more  than  it 
can  afford. 

Most  of  us  here  today  can  agree  on 
the  problems.  The  real  question  is  how 
to  solve  these  problems. 

Both  the  President's  and  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus"  budgets  are 
good  budgets. 

Both  budgets  make  clear  that  invest- 
ment at  home  is  needed.  This  is  shown 
by  the  proposals  to  ensure  that  all  chil- 
dren are  properly  immunized,  proposals 
to  fully  fund  Head  Start,  to  increase 
the  educational  grants  to  the  States, 
and  to  give  more  support  to  job  skills 
training.  And  both  budgets  invest 
strongly  in  our  infrastructure,  a  key  to 
our  future  prosperity. 

The  CBC's  budget,  however,  even 
goes  further  than  the  President's  budg- 
et in  several  critical  areas.  First,  the 
CBC  budget  eliminates  the  energy  tax, 
a  regressive  tax.  It  designates  more  for 
economic  conversion  needed  due  to  the 
military  build-down.  The  budget  would 
increase  funding  for  college  scholar- 
ships and  for  training  and  employment 
programs  for  long-term  jobs.  The  CBC 
would  provide  more  for  substance 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment,  and 
for  major  gang  prevention  initiatives 
for  at-risk  youth,  and  other  crime  pre- 
vention initiatives. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  therefore,  urge  you 
to  support  the  CBC  budget. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Fields],  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  FIELDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  first  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
and  the  chairman  of  the  progressive 
caucus  for  their  outstanding  work  on 
this  alternative  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  the 
President's     alternative     budget,     the 
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questions  we  must  continue  to  ask  our- 
selves are:  How  much  do  we  value  our 
children?  Do  we  want  them  to  have  op- 
portunities, now  and  in  the  future.  If 
so.  are  we  willing  to  invest  in  early 
childhood  programs  like  Head  Start, 
Pell  grants  to  enable  them  to  attend 
college,  a  siunmer  jobs  program  so  that 
they  work  and  not  be  idle  for  3  months. 
Do  we  want  them  to  ride  on  safe  roads 
and  highways?  Do  we  want  them  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  entre- 
preneurs, live  in  communities  that  are 
rebuilding,  rather  than  crumbling? 

Do  we  want  them  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  growth? 

The  question  that  we  must  ask  about 
this  budget,  and  that  is  the  question 
that  is  already  addressed,  is  addressing 
crucial  issues.  It  addresses  the  issues 
about  economic  growth.  How  can  we 
pass  up  the  opportunity  to  help  some  of 
the  10  million  unemployed  people  go 
back  to  work,  to  work  on  projects  that 
r&nge  from  teaching  our  children,  to 
upgrading  our  infrastructure. 

What  better  way  to  stimulate  our 
economy  than  to  help  small  business 
grow?  We  keep  hearing  that  the  econ- 
omy is  growing  and  is  about  to  come 
back.  Some  even  say  it  has  already  re- 
covered. But  let  me  tell  you  what  we 
are  really  talking  about.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  consumers  who  are  really  op- 
timistic, optimistic  about  this  new  ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  one  of  the  new  Members  of  this 
Congress  who  was  sent  to  Washington 
for  change,  and  the  practices  and  poli- 
cies of  the  last  12  years  must  change  in 
order  to  move  this  country  forward. 

Yes.  it  is  going  to  be  tough.  It  is 
going  to  require  sacrifice  on  everyone's 
behalf.  It  is  going  to  be  about  having  a 
good  vision  for  our  future  and  for  our 
children.  It  is  about  having  courage.  It 
is  about  taking  crucial  steps  to  make 
everybody  feel  good,  not  necessarily 
right  now,  but  feel  good  for  our  future. 

This  plan  is  a  short-term  bridge  to 
immediate  recovery  and  a  long-term 
road  to  future  stability,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  this  package,  and  that 
is  the  next  generation. 

So  we  must  make  the  decision  today, 
do  we  care  about  the  next  election,  or 
do  we  care  about  the  next  generation. 
So  in  considering  this  plan,  do  not  ask 
yourself  can  we  afford  to  do  it  now. 
The  big  question  that  we  must  ask  is 
can  we  afford  not  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  plan  has  a  real 
war  on  drugs.  We  talk  about  needing  a 
war  on  drugs.  Well,  let  me  tell  you.  the 
war  on  drugs  does  not  mean  just  saying 
no  to  drugs.  Just  saying  no  to  drugs  is 
the  moron's  answer  to  the  drug  prob- 
lem. This  package  adds  $2.4  billion  over 
a  4-year  period  for  substance  abuse  and 
drug  prevention  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. It  also  adds  5100  million  to 
develop  and  implement  alternative  in- 
carceration programs. 

This  package  is  a  package  of  the  fu- 
ture because  it  provides  some  $650  mil- 


lion to  community  development  banks. 
It  also  requires  those  financial  institu- 
tions to  expand  to  low-income  neigh- 
borhoods, that  is.  let  us  reinvest  in 
America. 

It  provides  for  sanctions  to  lending 
institutions  who  fail  to  loan  to  those 
communities  and  have  redlining  poli- 
cies within  their  institutions. 

It  adds  some  $12  million  in  funding 
for  minority  businesses  and  develop- 
ment agencies.  It  earmarks  joint  train- 
ing and  partnership  programs  to  train 
and  develop  skills  among  the  public 
housing  tenants.  More  importantly,  it 
also  deals  with  the  issue  of  education. 
It  adds  some  $2  billion  for  Pell  grants. 
It  raises  the  award  from  $2,300  to  $3,000. 
Why?  Because  many  college  tuitions 
all  across  the  country  are  rising  every 
day. 

It  increases  by  some  $3  million  the 
amount  for  the  Mississippi  Delta.  I  can 
talk  about  the  Mississippi  Delta  be- 
cause, Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  one  of 
the  poorest  parishes  or  counties  in  this 
country.  I  represent  the  third  poorest 
county  in  the  United  States  of  America 
in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

So  I  suggest  this  is  the  alternative 
for  the  present,  this  is  the  alternative 
for  the  future,  but.  most  important, 
this  is  the  alternative  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  [CBC]  fis- 
cal year  1994  alternative  budget,  "A  Budget 
To  Rebuild  America."  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus, the  Gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
Mfume,  for  bringing  the  CBC  budge'  to  the 
floor  this  evening.  This  budget  is  a  well  con- 
structed and  comprehensive  package  based 
primarily  on  the  domestic  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Unlike  the  inflated  Pentagon  budgetary 
items  which  dictated  the  budget  policy  of  the 
past  two  administrations,  the  CBC  budget  to 
rebuild  America  redirects  savings  from  the 
downsizing  of  our  Nation's  military  infrastruc- 
ture to  domestic  issues  such  as  employment, 
health  care,  housing,  and  education.  More  im- 
portantly, this  budget  is  met  by  an  administra- 
tion who  understands  that  "we  must  put  peo- 
ple first." 

The  CBC  alternative  budget  provides  for  re- 
alistic programmatic  funding  levels  in  our  Na- 
tion's domestic  discretionary  programs.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  my  colleagues  and  I  in  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  that,  while  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  clearly  sets  the  course  for  sub- 
stantial consideration  for  domestic  priorities, 
more  can  be  done.  We  need  to  go  above  and 
tjeyond  what  has  been  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  in  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  specifically,  the  CBC  budget 
provides  an  additional  S1  billion  for  economic 
conversion  planning  associated  with  the  mili- 
tary build-ctown.  We  also  provide  a  S3  billion 
increase  for  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, including  JTPA  and  Job  Corps.  In  the 
area  of  housing  arxJ  community  development, 
our  budget  supports  President  Clinton's  pro- 


posals to  Increase  funding  for  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  Program  arxj  tfie 
Local  Partnership  Act. 

In  order  for  us  to  remain  competitive  in  the 
glotjal  economy,  we  must  strive  to  make  our 
educational  system  the  tiest  in  the  world.  The 
CBC  alternative  budget  adds  S2  billion  for  Pell 
grant  funding,  increases  Chapter  1  funding  by 
S2  t>illion  to  serve  an  additional  2  million  chil- 
dren, and  adds  Si  .5  billion  in  funding  in- 
creases for  other  priority  education  programs. 
These  programs  irx:lude  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Act,  Urtian  Schools  of  America  Act 
and  adult  education.  In  addition,  the  CBC  al- 
ternative budget  endorses  President  Clinton's 
commitment  to  full  funding  for  Head  Start  by 
increasing  funding  to  S2.1  billion  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1994. 

I  am  especially  pleased.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
support  the  CBC  budget  recommendations  for 
health  care,  particularly  since  our  country 
lacks  a  comprehensive  national  health  care 
policy.  Reform  of  our  Nation's  health  care  de- 
livery system  has  great  significance  to  African- 
Americans  and  other  minorities  who,  desprte 
the  tremerxjous  medical  advances  in  tfiis 
country,  have  not  benefited  fully  or  equitably 
from  these  gains.  This  crisis  in  health  for  Afri- 
can-Americans has  been  documented  and  re- 
ported in  some  detail  in  recent  years.  That  is 
why  we  support  in  this  budget  national  health 
care  reform  to  improve  the  health  status  of  Af- 
rican-Americans and  other  minorities. 

In  order  to  address  these  urgent  needs,  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  proposes  to  pro- 
vide for  a  major  expiansion  of  Federal 
efforts  to: 

Support  the  expansion  of  primary  and  pre- 
ventive care  including  child  immunization;  irv 
creased  training  of  minority  health  care  provid- 
ers; and  increased  research  on  health  prob- 
lems affecting  minorities. 

Moreover,  to  address  the  devastating  impact 
of  such  concerns  as  substance  alxjse,  HIV/ 
AIDS,  and  violence  in  our  community,  the 
CBC  budget  irx:reases  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  elimi- 
nation of  these  health  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  alternative  budget  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  true  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  working  blueprint  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  the  goals  of  this  administration,  and 
for  this  reason  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  run  well  into 
the  evening  on  the  debate  on  this  mat- 
ter of  the  budget  and  the  alternative 
proposals  that  have  been  put  forth.  The 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  to  the 
well  tonight  have  done  so  with  a  sense 
of  urgency  and  with  a  sense  of  commit- 
ment, not  for  form  or  fashion  or  to 
play  games  or  posture  in  any  regard, 
but  to  put  forth  a  real  and  meaningful 
alternative  to  business  as  usual. 

It  is  not  something  that  yields  for 
one  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  or 
acclaim  or  notoriety.  In  fact,  in  many 
respects  members  of  this  House  who 
dare  to  defy  the  status  quo  often  re- 
ceive scorn. 

But  we  put  forth  these  alternatives 
because   we   recognize   we   have   come 


here  with  a  specific  goal  in  mind,  and 
that  is  to  attempt  in  the  finite  amount 
of  time  that  we  have  to  shape  alter- 
natives and  to  shape  new  directions 
and  to  challenge  ourselves  and  to  chal- 
lenge this  Nation. 

We  also  come  to  challenge  this  House 
to  confront  the  problems  of  our  Nation, 
to  set  and  make  them  right  again.  You 
can  only  do  that  by  dealing  straight- 
forward with  issues,  by  having  the 
proper  forum  for  debate,  by  making  the 
points  we  think  are  cogent,  and  then 
by  either,  as  someone  said  earlier,  put- 
ting up  or  shutting  up. 

So  these  budget  alternatives  that 
have  come  before  the  House  today  and 
tonight  and  will  be  before  us  for  delib- 
eration tomorrow  come  in  that  vein.  In 
particular,  the  budget  offered  by  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  the 
House  progressive  caucus  underlines 
and  underscores  in  the  greatest  sense 
of  the  word  the  kind  of  commitment 
that  we  feel  can  do  the  things  we  be- 
lieve are  right. 
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People  have  come  and  talked  about 
various  aspects  of  this  budget,  what  is 
right  and  perhaps  what  is  wrong,  what 
can  be  embellished  and  what  should  be 
withdrawn  and  taken  back,  what 
should  be  changed  in  terms  of  prior- 
ities. 

We  come  tonight  to  ask  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  have  watched  this 
process  and  who  continue  to  view  it  to- 
night and  will  look  at  our  actions  to- 
morrow and  then  measure  us  by  our 
votes  late  in  the  evening  tomorrow  to 
ask  themselves  if,  in  fact,  they  are  pre- 
pared for  the  kind  of  meaningful 
change  that  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  has  put  forth  in  this  budget  in 
cooperation  with  the  progressive  cau- 
cus of  this  House,  not  for  form  or  fash- 
ion. We  do  not  like  deficits  either.  We 
know  that  we  did  not  get  deficits  by  di- 
vine intervention.  We  got  them 
through  misguided  priorities  that  oc- 
curred year  after  year  after  year,  the 
turning  away,  in  many  respects,  by  re- 
sponsible Members  who  knew  better 
and  who  allowed  then  the  momentum 
of  the  moment  to  capture  them  and 
carry  them  away.  That  is  how  we  got 
deficits,  misguided  priorities. 

We  believe  in  a  strong  defense,  but 
we  make  the  case  that  we  can  only 
have  so  many  Star  Wars  and  that  we 
can  only  build  so  many  B-1  bombers 
and  that  while  we  are  so  rapidly  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  building  smart 
bombs,  countries  that  compete  against 
us  are  in  the  process  of  building  smart 
minds  in  young  people  who  will  com- 
pete in  this  world,  this  global  economy 
that  we  hope  to  shape,  and  ultimately 
compete  against  us  one  day. 

So  perhaps  that  is  our  challenge  also, 
to  find  ways  to  build  those  smart 
minds.  We  are  against  street  crime  as 
much  as  anybody  else.  It  ravages  many 
of  our  communities,  even  more  so,  and 


disproportionately  too  often,  but  we 
recognize  that  street  crime  just  does 
not  happen  overnight.  It  is  born  out  of 
hopelessness  and  despair.  And  while  we 
breed  hate  in  this  society  too  often,  too 
little  do  we  breed  hope,  the  sort  of  hope 
that  keeps  alive  people  and  commu- 
nities and  families.  And  we  do  that  in 
this  instance  by  putting  hope  into  this 
budget  process  and  by  offering  a  real 
alternative. 

We  believe  in  small  business  develop- 
ment and  minority  development  and 
business  development.  We  want  that 
sort  of  activity  to  continue  in  our  soci- 
ety. We  recognize  that  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic cycle  of  give  and  take.  We  know 
that  they  are  still  the  generator  of  the 
most  jobs  that  we  produce  in  our  soci- 
ety, that  while  major  corporations  con- 
tinue to  downsize  and  to  lay  off,  it  is 
these  small  businesses  that  reach  down 
into  the  very  heart  of  communities  and 
try,  with  very  little  resources,  to  pro- 
vide hope  and  to  provide  help. 

We  understand,  as  most  Members  of 
this  body  do,  the  need  to  have  adequate 
housing  and  shelter  in  our  society,  that 
this  shame  of  homelessness  that  has 
overtaken  this  society  in  the  last  20 
years  can  be  defeated. 

We  recognize  that  the  movements 
and  the  efforts  by  the  gentleman  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  Stewart 
McKinney,  who  some  of  us  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  serving  with  before  his 
death,  are  efforts  that  hate  to  be  rep- 
licated and  duplicated  over  and  over 
again,  that  they  go  beyond  simply 
naming  a  bill  in  his  name  but  moving 
toward  the  things  that  he  and  others 
believed  were  necessary  to  provide 
shelter  in  our  society  and  to  provide 
adequate  housing  for  those  persons  who 
are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  totem 
pole. 

We  know  that  for  people  with  middle 
incomes  and  particularly  for  young 
families  just  getting  started,  that  they 
need  opportunities  to  be  able  to  buy 
that  first  house  and  to  be  able  to  start 
themselves  on  the  course  that  so  many 
of  their  parents  and  grandparents  head- 
ed on  too. 

We  know  that  housing  for  middle-in- 
come people  and  for  people  in  rural 
communities  and  urban  communities  is 
crucial,  that  it  will  not  happen  by  it- 
self. It  happens  by  selecting  budget  pri- 
orities that  move  us  in  that  direction. 

So  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
budget  process  in  our  alternative  budg- 
et has  less  to  do  with  politics  than  it 
does  with  the  interests  of  people  who 
are  affected  by  what  we  do. 

The  alternative  budget  is  fair.  It  does 
not  pit  one  segment  of  our  society 
against  another.  We  are  simply  con- 
cerned that  i)eople's  interests  are  pro- 
tected. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  accomplish 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  be  fair  and 
honest  and  open  in  our  efforts. 

No  one  likes  to  waste  time  or  money, 
especially  when  it  is  the  time  and  the 


money  of  other  people.  The  alternative 
budget  is  not  about  taxing  and  spend- 
ing and  cliches  that  are  often  thrown 
and  dropped  around  the  well  of  this 
House,  as  if  they  were  free  and  had  no 
thought  of  consequence  to  them.  It  is 
not  about  taxing  and  spending.  It  is 
about  investing  and  receiving  divi- 
dends. 

We  can  either  pay  now,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, or  we  can  pay  later.  We  have  been 
paying  later  and  later  over  and  over 
again. 

At  some  point  in  time,  it  catches  up 
with  us.  At  some  point  in  time,  people 
just  get  to  the  point  where  they  cannot 
take  any  more.  And  so  we  usher  forth 
this  budget  out  of  that  kind  of  a  back- 
drop, urging  Members  of  this  House,  re- 
gardless of  their  political  persuasion, 
to  look  at  the  merits  of  it,  to  judge  it 
by  the  case  that  we  make,  and  then  to 
honestly  vote  either  yea  or  nay  to 
bring  about  real  and  meaningful 
change. 

I  do  not  believe  our  current  economic 
problems  are  just  the  result  of  Govern- 
ment spending.  Our  problems  are  be- 
cause we  have  not.  in  many  respects, 
been  honest  with  the  American  people 
about  just  who  has  benefited  from  Gov- 
ernment over  the  last  12  years  and  who, 
in  fact,  has  suffered. 

Not  all  the  bills  that  we  passed  in 
this  House  went  to  welfare  or  social 
services.  Many  went  to  bail  out  private 
industries  and  to  assist  the  private  sec- 
tor in  its  weak-kneed  effort  to  compete 
against  other  foreign  countries.  The  al- 
ternative budget,  then,  is  a  straight- 
forward proposal  that  demonstrates 
new  and  creative  thinking  to  old  and 
tired  problems. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
the  House  progressive  caucus  take  the 
budget  process  very  seriously.  To  be 
sure,  we  care  so  much  about  this  proc- 
ess that  we  endeavor  every  year,  every 
year,  not  just  when  it  becomes  fashion- 
able because  there  might  be  a  new  oc- 
cupant in  the  White  House,  but  every 
year  to  attempt  to  fashion  a  document 
that  reaches  every  sector  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

We  want  to  ensure,  quite  frankly, 
that  there  are  resources  to  provide  for 
the  homeless,  the  indigent,  the  hungry, 
the  dispossessed,  middle-class  working 
men  and  women,  for  farmers  of  this  Na- 
tion, people  in  urban  communities  and 
rural  communities,  our  alternative 
budget  addresses  America's  concern 
that  children  must  be  adequately  edu- 
cated and  that  they  must  receive  job 
training  for  the  future  that  will  allow 
them  one  day  to  develop  as  adults  and 
to  be  able  to  raise  families. 

So  it  really  does  not  matter,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
whether  we  have  an  "R"  or  a  "D  '  after 
our  name,  if  we  call  ourselves  to  the 
right  of  center  or  to  the  left  of  center. 
What  really  matters  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  prepared  to  be  bold  enough  and 
daring  enough  and  caring  enough  and. 
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yes,  visionary  enough  to  move  forward 
with  change  and  to  break  away  from 
the  status  quo. 

The  alternative  budget  achieves  this 
end,  and  we  balance  the  budget.  We 
balance  the  budget  with  this  proposal 
by  the  year  1998. 

Yes,  Americans  want  to  work.  Ameri- 
cans also  want  their  Government  to 
work  for  them.  We  achieve  deficit  re- 
duction. We  represent  the  farmer  and 
the  stockbroker  and  the  doctor  and  the 
engineer  and  the  teacher  and  the  car- 
penter, the  merchant  seaman  and  the 
textile  worker  and  the  average  people 
who  go  to  work  every  day  and  the  aver- 
age people  who  wake  up  wishing  they 
could  go  to  work.  It  is  an  American 
document.  It  just  happens  to  be  that 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
the  House  progressive  caucus  have 
helped  to  fashion  it  and  to  give  it  birth 
and  to  let  it  find  its  genesis  among  our 
Members,  but  it  is  in  all  respects  an 
American  document. 

So  when  the  history  of  this  era  is 
written,  long  after  many  of  us  have  left 
this  House,  let  it  not  be  said,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  for  some  strange  rea- 
son and  in  some  strange  way  we  failed 
to  seize  the  time,  that  we  shrunk  and 
turned  away  from  opportunities,  that 
we  were  not  daring  enough  to  put  the 
first  step  forward  and  the  second  step 
after  that,  that  we,  in  our  bliss  and  our 
own  way  to  argue  points  and  to  make 
partisan  arguments,  did  not  grasp  a 
special  and  golden  opportunity  to  once 
and  for  all  break  free. 

Few  will  remember.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  say  tonight.  But  all  will  re- 
member what  we  do.  I  and  members  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  have 
not  given  up  on  the  American  idea  or 
on  the  American  possibility,  and  we 
urge  other  Members  of  this  body  not  to 
give  up  also. 

D  2320 

We  believe  that  this  House  and  the 
other  body  really  represent  the  last  ex- 
pression of  a  possibility  of  men  devis- 
ing a  social  order  where  justice  is  a  su- 
preme ruler  and  law  is  but  its  instru- 
ment, where  freedom  is  the  dominant 
creed  and  order  becomes  but  its  prin- 
ciple, where  equity  is  the  common 
practice  and  fraternity  the  common 
human  condition. 

We  achieve  that  by  reaching  out,  by 
laying  out  the  debate,  by  making  the 
case,  by  receiving  the  criticism,  and  by 
moving  forward  on  the  Democratic 
rule. 

I  urge  Members  of  this  body  tomor- 
row when  the  roll  is  called  to  stand  up 
and  to  be  counted  for  the  people  of  this 
Nation  who  sit  and  watch  all  that  we 
do:  when  the  roll  is  called  to  stand  up 
and  to  vote  in  the  affirmative  for  this 
budget  proposal  as  offered,  and  to  seize 
I...  -opportunity  and  to  grasp  this 
great  moment  to  break  the  status  quo. 
to  end  this  notion  of  gridlock,  to  move 
forward  in  a  daring  and  bold  way,  and 


to  be  wise  enough  and  caring  enough  to 
understand  that  what  we  do  affects 
millions  all  over  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  conclude  my  re- 
marks at  this  point,  and  I  would  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  as  to  how  much  time 
I  would  have  remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
22  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  R.^ngel) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Serrano.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  64) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997,  and  1998.  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  FURTHER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  1335.  EMERGENCY 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-36)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  132)  providing  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1335)  mak- 
ing emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  FURTHER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.  CON.  RES.  64,  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  103-37)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  133)  providing  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  64)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1994,  1995.  1996, 
1997,  and  1998,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


INQUIRY  REGARDING  FILING  OF 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS  ON  RESO- 
LUTIONS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  number  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  several  problems  with  the 
rules  that  are  being  filed,  but  the  one 
thing  in  particular  that  worries  us  at 


the  moment  is  that  in  the  supple- 
mental there  was  an  amendment  made 
in  order  that  we  do  not  find  anywhere 
on  the  filings  of  the  committee,  that 
were  submitted  to  the  committee  in  a 
timely  manner  for  inclusion  in  the 
rule.  It  is  listed,  as  I  understand  it,  on 
the  sheet  as  the  Natcher  amendment. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MOAKLEY]  at  least  inform  us 
what  the  subject  matter  of  that  amend- 
ment is? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  After  the  bills  were 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  their  approval,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  found  that  there  were 
some  spending  cuts  that  they  did  not 
make.  This  is  an  amendment  so  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations could  make  some  reduc- 
tions in  the  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  a  number  of  Members  on  our  side 
that  also  submitted  amendments  to 
make  spending  cuts,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman.  None  of  those  amendments 
were  made  in  order.  As  I  understand  it, 
all  of  those  amendments  were  filed  in  a 
timely  manner,  and  yet  not  one  of 
them  was  made  in  order. 

In  fact,  the  minority's  ability  to 
strike,  or  for  that  matter,  any  Mem- 
ber's ability  to  strike  in  the  legisla- 
tion, was  taken  away  from  us  in  the 
rule. 

Now  it  is  my  understanding  that  we 
have  given  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations unspecified  authority.  Do  we 
have  a  copy  of  what  those  spending 
cuts  are  going  to  be  that  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  do  not  have  a  copy, 
but  there  are  some  technical  changes 
that  were  found  to  have  to  be  made  to 
make  the  bill  conform  to  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  report  it  out.  They  are 
cuts,  they  are  reductions,  they  are  of  a 
technical  nature. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  but  as  I  say,  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  is  that  as  we  do 
these  rules  and  tighten  down  on  the 
processes  of  the  House,  we  more  and 
more  find  ourselves  in  the  dilemma  of 
having  to  do  an  end  run  around  those 
processes  in  order  to  accommodate 
things  that  could  easily  be  done  under 
an  open  rule  process. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
could  not  have,  under  an  open  rule, 
come  to  the  floor  and  done  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  is  specifying.  Yet. 
because  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
decided  to  close  that  rule  to  the  point 
that  it  shuts  Members  out,  now  they 
have  to  do  an  end  run  around  what  the 
members  were  assured  was  the  process 
in  order  to  give  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations a  chance  to  come  in  with 
their  amendment. 


I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  view  of  what  to  many 
of  us  is  just  unfair,  that  if  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  had  this  they 
should  have  filed  it  in  a  timely  man- 
ner, and  they  should  have  been  put  on 
the  same  status  as  everybody  else  com- 
ing before  the  committee. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  the  gentleman 
makes  a  point.  I  agree  that  there  were 
some  problems  with  this  bill  that  is 
not  an  ordinary  problem  that  comes 
up.  I  agree,  the  gentleman  makes  a 
good  point. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  things  that  really  con- 
cerns those  of  us  in  the  minority,  par- 
ticularly those  of  use  who  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  this  budget  process 
for  maybe  the  first  or  second  time,  is 
that  we  have  had  staff  working  for  3 
weeks  to  comply  with  the  rules  request 
and  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  the  1974  Budget  Act  in 
order  to  bring  our  substitute  to  the 
floor. 

It  really  chagrins  us  to  find  that 
something  that  was  filed  late,  was  not 
specific,  is  made  in  order  when  our 
work  product,  which  has  taken  3 
weeks,  is  not  made  in  order. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  that 
since  we  are  not  treated  in  a  way  that 
we  think  is  fair,  that  I  and  I  think 
some  of  my  other  colleagues  are  going 
to  call  so  many  votes  and  going  to  take 
so  much  time  that  it  would  have  been 
much  more  in  line  and  easy  for  the 
Committee  on  Rules  to  give  us  half  an 
hour,  which  would  have  been  our  time 
to  debate  our  issue  and  have  the  vote, 
which  would  have  taken  15  minutes. 
That  would  have  taken  a  total  of  45 
minutes.  We  would  have  had  our  day  in 
court. 

We  worked  3  weeks  day  and  night  to 
produce  this  to  give  to  the  Members. 
Since  that  will  not  be  the  case,  we  are 
going  to  spend  probably  2  or  3  hours 
more  on  votes  tomorrow,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture there  will  be  a  lot  more  votes, 
simply  because  of  that  fact. 

I  have  not  done  that  in  the  past.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  want  the  chairman  to 
know  that  I  am  going  to  call  votes  on 
every  single  thing  I  possibly  can  until 

I  we    get    some    modicum    of    fairness 

I  ^      around  here. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  con- 
tinue to  yield,  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  to  know  that  the  gentle- 
man's substitute  was  not  summarily 
dismissed.  It  was  the  subject  of  much 
conversation  in  the  Democratic  caucus. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1994 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ranged.  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 131  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  64). 
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IN  THE  COMMFTTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  64)  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1994.  1995,  1996,  1997,  and  1998,  with  Mr. 
Serrano  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  rose  earlier 
today,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mfume)  had  22  minutes  remaining 
in  debate. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker].  I  will  still 
control  the  time,  but  I  indicated  to  the 
gentleman,  based  on  his  inquiry  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2  hours  of  debate,  that 
if  there  was  time  remaining  I  would 
certainly  recognize  him.  I  am  told  we 
still  have  another  Member  who  is  try- 
ing to  get  here  to  participate  in  this 
debate,  so  that  is  the  reason  why  I  can- 
not yield  the  time,  but  I  will  certainly 
yield  to  the  gentleman  so  that  he 
might  proceed,  and  I  will  do  that  in  5- 
minute  allotments,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time.  I 
think  that  is  in  the  best  traditions  of 
the  House,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  allowing  the  opposition  to  have 
some  say  in  this  matter. 

I  have  listened  carefully  throughout 
the  debate  to  the  presentation  made  by 
the  Black  Caucus  and  by  the  progres- 
sive caucus,  and  it  was  a  serious  effort 
on  their  behalf.  And  I  think  that  the 
House  should  take  it  in  that  manner. 
They  are  obviously  sincere  in  the 
measures  that  they  have  brought  for- 
ward and  in  their  version  of  what  the 
national  priorities  should  be. 

I  think  some  of  us,  though,  have 
some  concerns  about  the  national  poli- 
cies as  outlined  in  that  particular 
budget  submission.  For  example,  it  re- 
lies extremely  heavily  on  taxes. 

There  is  an  opportunity  here  to  say 
that  what  we  are  going  to  do  is  tax  the 
rich.  The  fact  is  that  that  philosophy 
has  consistently  ended  up  being  a  phi- 


losophy that  has  undermined  the  econ- 
omy a£  a  whole. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nate people  who  had  a  business  in  his 
district  that  got  caught  in  the  last 
major  attempt  to  tax  the  rich,  and  that 
was  the  luxury  tax.  The  luxury  tax  was 
this  wonderful  idea  that  w«  were  going 
to  make  rich  people  pay  for  the  luxury 
goods  that  they  bought,  and  one  of  the 
things  we  were  going  to  tax  was  the 
yacht  industry.  And  surely  ao  one 
would  have  any  objections  to  big  taxes 
being  put  on  yachts,  because  abso- 
lutely only  rich  people  could  biiy 
yachts. 

The  problem  was  that  you  had  busi- 
nesses like  the  Trojan  Yacht  Co.  in 
Lancaster,  PA.  that  built  these  yachts 
and  employed  a  lot  of  blue  collar  work- 
ers. In  fact,  at  one  point  that  particu- 
lar business  employed  over  400  people 
in  Lancaster,  PA.  As  a  result  of  the 
luxury  tax,  this  tax  on  rich  people,  400 
people,  most  of  them  blue  collar  work- 
ers, no  longer  have  a  job.  In  fact,  the 
company  no  longer  exists.  The  com- 
pany has  gone  out  of  business,  forced 
out  by  some  kind  of  stupid  policy  de- 
veloped in  Washington  that  was  sup- 
posedly aimed  at  taxing  the  rich. 

That  is  the  problem  that  we  see  time 
and  time  again  when  we  are  told  on  the 
floor  that  we  can  have  all  of  these  good 
things  and  all  of  these  big  programs 
and  bring  them  in  by  simply  taxing  the 
rich.  And  I  find  an  awful  lot  of  that 
philosophy  both  in  the  debate  that 
took  place  here  this  evening  and  this 
particular  philosophy  in  the  budget. 

The  other  thing  that  I  found  that  was 
a  very  interesting  portion  of  the  budg- 
et was  the  down-sizing  of  defense  that 
takes  place  in  the  budget  as  presented. 
I  think  it  goes  from  a  figure  of,  if  I  saw 
correctly  on  the  chart,  it  went  from  a 
figvu-e  of  around  S285  billion  now  down 
to  $175  billion  in  the  5-year  period,  al- 
most a  $100  billion  cut  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  was  a  considerable  de- 
crease down  to  $175  billion. 

Now  I  understand  that  there  is  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  Black  and  Pro- 
gressive Caucuses  to  attempt  to  down- 
size the  defense  establishment.  The 
problem  that  I  see  with  the  presen- 
tation that  they  brought  forward  is 
what  is  the  methodology  for  doing 
that.  There  was  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  de- 
bate about  restructuring  defense.  The 
fact  is  that  over  the  last  couple  of  days 
we  have  seen  some  of  that  restructur- 
ing taking  place,  and  the  bases  actu- 
ally being  closed  pursuant  to 
downsizing  that  is  already  taking 
place.  And  the  screams  have  been  long 
and  loud  from  some  of  the  very  Mem- 
bers who  on  this  floor  for  a  number  of 
years  yelled  the  loudest  about  the 
downsizing  of  defense.  One  of  our  col- 
leagues who  is  now  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
came  to  the  floor  on  a  consistent  basis 
and  talked  about  the  fact  that  we  could 
cut  defense  budgets  up  to  50  percent 
and    there   would   be    no   harm   come. 
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That  particular  colleague  is  today 
screaming  about  the  fact  that  in  Cali- 
fornia bases  are  actually  being  closed. 

You  cannot  do  this  without  there 
being  considerable  pain  and  in  fact  a 
loss  of  jobs.  I  understand  that  there  is 
a  study  that  will  soon  be  out  that  dem- 
onstrates that  the  cuts  already  pro- 
posed by  President  Clinton  in  defense 
matters  could  in  fact  result  in  2.8  mil- 
lion people  losing  their  jobs  in  defense 
industries  alone.  Where  are  those  jobs 
going  to  be  made  up?  I  heard  nothing 
that  indicated  that  any  of  the  propos- 
als coming  out  of  this  budget  or  the 
one  that  the  Democrats  had  brought  to 
the  floor  comes  anywhere  close  to  cre- 
ating 2.8  million  jobs. 

You  may  decide  you  want  to  restruct 
defense  and  downsize  it,  but  the  fact  is 
that  there  are  human  costs  in  that  par- 
ticular equation  that  do  not  get  satis- 
fied in  the  situation  that  is  then  cre- 
ated. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
ments the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia just  made  about  taxes  reminds  me 
that  this  is  I  think  an  element  of  this 
debate  that  sometimes  we  forget. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  easy  to  get  into  this 
debate  and  talk  about  numbers,  and 
pretty  soon  your  eyes  glaze  over  and 
all  of  these  policies  kind  of  run  into 
one  another.  And  yet  we  are  talking 
about  real  things  here  and  real  people 
and  real  jobs  that  are  going  to  be  cre- 
ated or  not  going  to  be  created. 

The  gentleman's  comments  reminded 
me  that  earlier  today  I  participated  in 
a  talk  show,  a  call-in  show  I  should  say 
on  National  Public  Radio.  And  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  State  of  Washington 
called  in  who  had  a  small  business.  I 
believe  it  was  an  engineering  firm.  And 
he  said,  "You  know,  after  looking  at 
this  tax  package."  he  said,  "I  just  can- 
not see  any  way  that  I  can  hire  that 
extra  engineer  that  I  was  planning  to 
hire,  and  so  I  have  just  decided  to  go 
ahead  and  postpone  that  decision  to 
hire."  And  this  weekend  when  I  was 
home  in  my  district  I  was  talking  to  a 
small  law  firm,  a  lawyer  who  is  a  single 
practitioner,  or  his  business  is  solely 
owned  and  he  has  five  or  six  lawyers 
with  him.  and  he  said.  "Ive  been  plan- 
ning to  hire  one  lawyer  and  one  para- 
legal this  year,  but  my  accountant, 
after  looking  at  the  proposed  taxes, 
said  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do 
it.  So."  he  said.  "I  have  made  that  de- 
cision already  to  postpone  hiring  these 
people." 

So  just  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals 
that  have  been  made.  I  can  cite  two  ex- 
amples where  people  said  I  am  not 
going  to  make  this  hiring  decision 
based  on  that. 

So  this  is  real,  this  is  reality,  and 
this  is  what  we  are  talking  about  with 
this  kind  of  impact  on  jobs. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. And  that  is  precisely  the  con- 
cern that  middle-class  America  has  out 
there,  is  that  too  often  we  do  not  think 
through  the  consequences  of  the  ac- 
tions we  take,  and  that  they  end  up 
bearing  the  brunt  of  what  we  do.  Either 
the  taxes  on  the  rich  end  up  impacting 
on  them  and  they  find  out  that  instead 
of  just  millionaires  being  taxed  it  is 
S30.000  a  year  people  being  taxed,  and 
they  think  to  themselves  something 
has  gone  drastically  wrong  here,  or 
they  are  the  people  who  lose  their  jobs. 

I  am  certain  when  the  luxury  tax  was 
passed  in  the  Congress  there  were  no 
workers,  blue  collars  workers  at  Trojan 
Yacht  in  my  district  who  thought  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  them  until  it 
hit.  until  all  of  a  sudden  they  realized 
that  that  meant  that  people  were  not 
going  to  buy  the  boats  that  they  built, 
and  they  all  of  a  sudden  had  this  major 
problem  that  they  thought  Congress  at 
least  had  thought  through.  The  fact  is 
we  did  not  think  it  through.  I  do  not 
remember  anybody  on  the  floor  when 
we  ijassed  the  luxury  tax  suggesting 
that  this  was  going  to  be  something 
that  was  going  to  cost  hundreds  of  blue 
collar  workers  across  this  country 
their  jobs.  Nobody  suggested  that.  It 
was  all  that  we  were  doing  to  get  those 
rich  people. 

Well  I  think  that  we  have  a  duty 
from  time  to  time  to  talk  about  the 
consequences  of  the  actions  we  take. 

I  listened  to  the  presentation  of  the 
budget  here  a  few  minutes  ago  and  I 
heard  a  lot  about  investments.  And  it 
turned  out  that  those  investments  that 
were  being  talked  about  was  more  gov- 
ernment spending.  Herein  lies  the  prob- 
lem. Government  spending  is  not  a  true 
investment  because  there  is  no  risk  in- 
volved. Nobody  in  the  Government 
when  they  put  money  out  is  taking  any 
kind  of  a  risk  with  that  money  because 
it  is  not  their  money  to  begin  with.  It 
is  money  that  belongs  to  other  people 
who  earned  it  that  we  coerced  away 
from.  And  the  problem  with  that  kind 
of  investment  is  it  often  is  spent  on 
wrong  things. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  supplemental 
bill  that  is  about  to  come  up  here, 
there  were  a  whole  bunch  of  crazy 
things  in  that,  money  being  spent  in 
that  in  the  name  of  investment.  We  are 
making  an  investment  in  the  sickle- 
finned  club  fish,  or  something  like 
that.  I  mean,  that  is  one  of  the  invest- 
ments. Now  my  guess  is  that  most  peo- 
ple who  had  to  actually  put  their 
money  at  risk  would  not  regard  that  as 
a  good  investment  for  the  future. 
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I  wonder  whether  or  not  people  with 
real  money  that  had  to  take  real  risks 
with  the  money  they  earned  for  them- 
selves would  really  put  money  into 
some  of  the  other  items  that  are  in 
that  supplemental  bill:  for  example,  a 
beach  parking  garage  and  a  number  of 
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things  like  that.  Those  are  investments 
only  because  it  is  money  that  is  not 
being  risked  by  anyone,  and  no  one 
knows  the  consequences  of  spending 
money  where  there  is  no  risk.  That  is 
not  true  investment,  and  so  it  is  sim- 
ply a  term,  and  I  heard  the  term  used 
over  and  over  again  as  we  heard  the 
budget  discussed  here  a  few  minutes 
ago  as  though  it  was  a  term  of  reality. 
It  is  not  reality  when  you  term  Gov- 
ernment spending  investment.  Instead, 
what  you  get  is  simply  more  Govern- 
ment spending  that  drags  down  the 
productive  sector  of  the  economy  in 
favor  of  the  unproductive  sector  of  the 
economy. 

That  is  a  consequence  of  major  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  to  foUowup  on  what  the  gen- 
tleman just  said,  the  stimulant  pack- 
age that  they  are  talking  about  and  we 
are  going  to  be  voting  on  tomorrow  is 
laden  with  pork.  The  gentleman  and  I 
and  others  have  been  working  for  years 
trying  to  cut  the  pork  out  of  these 
spending  bills,  and  they  say  that  they 
want  to  get  control  of  this  deficit,  and 
that  is  just  laden  with  pork.  pork, 
pork. 

I  would  just  like  to  address  one  thing 
that  the  gentleman  touched  on. 

Mr.  WALKER.  But  they  are  not 
called  Investments.  It  has  now  become 
investment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  pork. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  gentleman 
talked  about  the  Black  Caucus"  defense 
cuts.  While  I  admire  the  Black  Caucus 
for  the  work  they  put  into  the  budget, 
those  cuts  are  draconian.  They  are 
even  worse  than  what  the  President 
has  proposed,  his  $112  billion  in  defense 
cuts. 

With  the  uncertainty  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  with 
the  uncertainty  that  we  see  in  Russia. 
I  mean,  there  could  be  a  dramatic 
change  over  there  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice; with  the  problems  we  have  in  So- 
malia and  other  parts  of  the  world,  it 
seems  to  me  imprudent  for  us  to  cut 
into  the  muscle  and  the  bone  of 
defense. 

Secretary  Dick  Cheney,  former  Sec- 
retary Cheney,  was  on  "Crossfire,"  I 
think,  last  night,  and  Secretary  Che- 
ney indicated  that  the  cuts  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  been  proposing  are  so 
draconian  that  it  is  going  to  cut  our 
military  preparedness  to  such  a  degree 
we  will  not  be  able  to  respond  around 
the  world  in  times  of  emergency,  and 
he  as  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense, 
was  very,  very  concerned  about  that. 

These  other  proposals  we  are  hearing 
about  cut  even  further. 

So  if  we  really  care  about  the  No.  1 
objective  of  Government,  and  that  is  to 
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protect  our  citizens  and  provide  for  the 
national  defense,  we  had  better  take  a 
real  hard  look  at  these  defense  cuts. 
We  can  cut.  and  we  can  make  some 
economies,  but  we  should  not  cut  into 
the  muscle  and  bone. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  makes 
an  excellent  point.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  us  believe  that  there  are 
cuts  in  the  military  that  can  take 
place,  and  a  restructured  military  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  re- 
structured world. 

But  the  fact  is  that  that  restructured 
world  is  also  a  very  dangerous  world.  I 
think  this  administration  is  more  and 
more  coming  to  the  conclusion,  as  they 
meet  with  world  leaders,  and  President 
Clinton  has  an  opportunity  to  get  in 
touch  with  some  of  the  world  leaders, 
he  is  finding  out  that  there  is  great 
danger  out  there  in  this  world. 

The  question  then  becomes:  If  you 
believe  it  is  a  dangerous  world,  do  you 
think  that  it  is  cheaper  to  maintain  a 
strong  defense,  or  to  rebuild  a  strong 
defense  at  the  moment  that  you  need 
it?  My  guess  is  that  it  is  vastly  more 
expensive  to  do  what  we  had  to  do  dur- 
ing the  1980's.  and  that  is  to  rebuild  a 
defense  that  had  been  allowed  to  be- 
come hollow,  and  all  of  those  defense 
expenditures  that  were  pointed  out  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  a  few  minutes 
ago  were  an  attempt  to  rebuild  a  De- 
fense Establishment  that  had  been  al- 
lowed to  atrophy  to  the  point  of  being 
incapable  of  meeting  our  world  events. 

Now,  we  are  talking  about  cutting 
back  in  some  cases  so  drastically  that 
we  would  be  forced  to  come  back  and 
do  an  expensive  rebuild  all  over  again. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  far  more 
rational  and.  in  the  end,  more  inexpen- 
sive to  maintain  the  strong  defense 
that  we  have  now  built;  restructured, 
yes:  less  costly,  yes;  but  not  allow  it  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  budget-cutting 
scheme  here  that,  in  fact,  will  take  us 
to  a  defense  amount  less  in  terms  of 
gross  national  product,  less  than  what 
we  were  spending  just  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further  for  a  brief 
moment  more,  I  think  that  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress  who  are  controlling  the 
purse  strings  of  this  country  need  to 
talk  to  the  experts  at  the  CIA,  the  ex- 
perts at  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  find  out  their 
view  of  the  world  situation  before  we 
start  making  draconian  cuts. 

Many  of  those  in  those  agencies  I 
just  talked  about  have  told  me  that  the 
world  is  even  more  uncertain  in  certain 
areas  today  than  it  was  during  the  cold 
war.  We  had  one  major  adversary  dur- 
ing the  cold  war.  Now  we  have  wars 
breaking  out  all  over  the  place  as  more 
and  more  countries  start  deteriorating, 
Azerbaijan,  Yugoslavia,  and  so  forth. 

With  that  uncertainty,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  have  this 
military    preparedness.    The    world    is 


even  more  unstable  than  it  was  and 
more  uncertain  than  it  was  during  the 
cold  war. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  and  now  we  hear  that 
North  Korea  may  be  developing  nuclear 
weapons.  We  know  that  they  have  the 
capacity  to  launch  those  nuclear  weap- 
ons aboard  missiles. 

Now,  you  know,  one  of  the  places 
where  the  Black  Caucus  budget  wants 
to  cut  out  almost  altogether  is  our 
ability  to  do  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative, the  SDI.  because  they  say, 
well,  that  is  no  longer  needed  in  this 
world.  My  guess  is  that  if  the  North 
Koreans  develop  the  capacity  of  being 
able  to  launch  a  missile  into  a  west 
coast  city  that  maybe  we  might  appre- 
ciate the  ability  to  defend  an  American 
city  against  that  kind  of  an  attack, 
perhaps  by  a  terrorist  government,  and 
at  that  point  it  will  have  been  far 
cheaper  to  develop  an  SDI  capability 
than  it  will  to  lose  a  city  the  size  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  just  a  moment  on 
that  point,  many  of  my  colleagues  do 
not  know  this,  because  they  have  not 
studied  the  defense  issues,  but  if  a  mis- 
sile is  launched  at  New  York  City.  Chi- 
cago. Los  Angeles,  or  one  of  the  major 
cities  in  this  country  right  now.  you 
can  kiss  off  6  or  8  million  people,  be- 
cause they  are  gone,  because  we  do  not 
have  any  way  to  shoot  down  an  incom- 
ing ICBM  at  17,000  miles  an  hour.  You 
may  say  that  that  may  not  be  a  real 
prospect,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
these  weapons  are  being  sold  around 
the  world  on  the  black  market,  and 
they  are  going  to  have  a  delivery  sys- 
tem, and  we  need  to  be  prepared  for  it. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  He  has 
been  courteous  and  generous  with  his 
time,  and  I  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  decade  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  an  opportunity  to  bring 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
into  a  partnership,  as  we  see  it,  to  ad- 
dress for  the  first  time  in  a  meaningful 
way  the  economic  and  social  ills  that 
have  beset  our  country. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  in 
coalition  with  the  House  progressive 
caucus,  has  developed  a  comprehensive 
alternative  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994 
which  provides  projections  over  5  years 
of  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  budget  proposal  attempts  in 
many  ways  to  respond  to  the  dramati- 
cally changed  world  conditions  and  to 
the  urgent  national  crises  that  face 
this  country.  The  alternative  budget 
that  we  have  fashioned  views  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  fiscal  priorities  from 
the  perspective  this  time  of  those  who 
have  suffered  most  at  the  hands  of  pre- 
vious administrations  and  their 
agendas. 


So  this  alternative  then  is  presented 
to  this  House  for  deliberation  as  part  of 
the  debate  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  House 
budget  resolution,  and  it  is  offered  as 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  House  Budget  Committee 
resolution.  Our  proposal  grows  out  of 
the  moral  imperative  which  we.  as  leg- 
islators, believe  must  be  addressed.  It 
is  motivated  by  the  pain  of  those  who 
suffer  homelessness,  illness  without  ac- 
cess to  medical  care,  frustrated  edu- 
cational opportunity,  rampant  drug 
abuse,  violence  in  our  communities, 
the  stagnation  of  our  economy  in  many 
respects,  the  stagnation  that  continues 
to  pull  many  Americans  across  this  Na- 
tion further  into  unemployment,  de- 
spair, and  permanent  hopelessness. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
those  who  have  worked  to  find  progres- 
sive solutions  to  the  problems  of  this 
Nation  and  to  the  world  seek  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  human  dignity  and 
to  set  the  course,  the  right  course,  for 
our  Nation  to  travel.  Our  alternative 
accepts  the  economic  forecast  and  pro- 
jections offered  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  but  it  also  does  some- 
thing else.  It  looks  at  realities.  It  rec- 
ognizes also  that  the  world  has 
changed  dramatically,  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  us  in  this  House  has  changed 
accordingly. 

There  has  been  discussion  and  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
new  world  order  or  an  old  world  order. 
Let  me  point  out  something,  if  I  might, 
with  respect  to  the  world  order  that  we 
really  have.  Yes.  it  is  true,  we  need  to 
maintain  some  semblance  of  strong  de- 
fense to  be  able  to  respond  adequately 
if  and  when  the  threat  arises. 

But  it  also  is  true  to  say  that  other 
things  have  happened  as  well.  NATO  is 
strong  in  1993  as  we  stand  to  debate 
this,  and  its  defense  capabilities  re- 
main strong.  The  Warsaw  Pact  no 
longer  exists.  The  Soviet  Union  no 
longer  exists.  The  Berlin  Wall  has  been 
reduced  to  a  speed  bump.  There  has 
been  a  reordering,  if  you  will,  of  de- 
fense priorities  in  many  respects,  be- 
cause the  new  world  order  that  we  have 
oftentimes  been  told  that  we  are  .deal- 
ing with  now  says  to  us  that  we  must 
adjust  accordingly  and  prepare  our- 
selves to  redefine  defense  and  defense 
readiness  in  such  a  way  that  we  take 
into  consideration  all  of  those  aspects 
as  well  as  the  considerations  that  were 
raised  by  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  bottom  line,  though.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
this  alternative  budget  reduces  the 
budget  deficit  over  5  years,  and  by  1998 
eliminates  it  and  leaves  us  with  a  sur- 
plus of  over  $800  million  in  the 
Treasury. 

D  2350 

It  leaves  us  with  a  surplus  of  over 
$800  million  in  the  Treasury.  That  is 
the  bottom  line.  The  question  is  wheth- 
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er  or  not  we  are  prepared  to  move  to- 
ward that  or  do  we  just  keep  saying  to 
the  people  that  we  represent,  over  and 
over  again,  "I  didn't  cause  it,  and 
therefore  I  can't  fix  it,"  while  another 
generation  moves  hopelessly  toward 
the  legacy  we  are  leaving. 

I  think  we  can  do  more  than  that.  I 
think  we  can  accept  the  daring  pro- 
posal that  eliminates  our  budget  defi- 
cit by  1998,  that  leaves  us  with  a  sur- 
plus and  also  leaves  us  with  the  feeling 
of  having  done  something  good  and 
right  for  the  people  of  this  country,  for 
black,  white,  brown,  yellow,  for  the 
north,  the  northeast,  the  south  and  the 
west,  who  want  to  believe,  as  all  of  us 
must  believe,  that  we  can  do  better  if 
we  believe  that  we  can  and  if  we  are 
prepared  to  reach  out  and  to  embrace 
change. 

It  is  change  that  this  budget  rep- 
resents. It  ushers  in  a  different  and  a 
new  era,  but  it  is  change  we  believe 
that  many  people  around  this  country 
are  waiting  for  and  will  embrace. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  I  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus and  the  Hispanic  caucus  and  the 
House  progressive  caucus  and  women 
and  all  the  other  groups  who  have  of- 
tentimes rallied  behind  the  causes  that 
we  try  to  hold  before  this  group,  that 
we  appreciate  the  work  and  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  committee,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Committee  on  Rules,  all  of 
whom  recognize  we  are  different  people 
from  different  places  and  motivated  by 
different  things,  but  who  recognize  also 
that  in  order  for  democracy  and  a 
democratic  form  of  government  to  be 
operational  and  to  have  some  sense  and 
semblance  of  respect,  that  we  have  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  all  of  our 
different  perspectives  and  to  debate  all 
of  our  different  issues. 

We  will  be  back  on  this  floor  tomor- 
row to  make  the  case  once  again  for 
passage  of  this  budget.  I  would  strong- 
ly urge  Members  who  have  been  a  part 
of  this  debate  and  who  are  viewing  it  to 
step  forward  tomorrow  when  the  roll  is 
called  and  to  vote  in  the  affirmative. 
We  would  hope  also  in  the  time  inter- 
vening between  now  and  then  that 
those  people  who  still  have  some  hesi- 
tancy about  whether  or  not  we  ought 
to  be  daring  enough  to  change,  will 
step  forward  and  accept  change,  and  do 
it  in  the  name  of  the  American  people, 
that  we  might  be  able  to  bring  a  sense 
of  fairness  to  this  process  that  we  call 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  note 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
KOLBE)  has  1  hour  and  26  minutes  left 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Sabo]  has  56  minutes  left. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
Before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 


Indiana.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  comments 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
made.  I  think  that  the  debate  that  we 
have  had  here  tonight  on  the  budget 
that  is  offered  by  the  Black  Caucus  is 
one  that  is  good.  It  is  a  real  budget 
proposal.  It  is  one  that  has  different 
priorities  than  I  would  put  and  I  think 
most  of  us  on  this  side  would  have.  But 
it  is  a  real  proposal. 

My  only  regret  tonight  is  that  we  did 
not  have  a  dialogue  on  it.  we  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  that.  I 
would  hope  that  tomorrow  we  would 
have  the  opportunity  during  the  hour 
debate  that  we  will  on  that  budget  pro- 
posal do  that. 

But  I  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
time,  as  we  have  put  time  into  our 
budget  proposal  over  here,  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  thought  has  been  put  into 
that  budget  proposal.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman ought  to  be  commended,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  and  the 
members  of  his  caucus  and  their  staff, 
for  this  daring  budget  proposal  this 
evening.  I  look  forward  to  continuing 
this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  11  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bur- 
ton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  almost  midnight, 
and  I  know  everybody  is  tired  and 
wants  to  go  home.  Unfortunately,  our 
budget  proposal  was  not  made  in  order. 
So.  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  discuss  it  is  discuss  it  in  the 
wee  hours  of  the  evening  or  in  the 
early  morning. 

I  have  heard  time  and  again  from  my 
Democrat  colleagues  on  all  their  pro- 
posals that  we  must  be  bold  enough  to 
accept  change.  I  think  we  ought  to 
change.  I  think  everybody  in  this  place 
thinks  that  we  ought  to  change. 

The  problem  is  how  do  we  change? 
And  where  do  we  change?  What  do  we 
change? 

You  know,  I  would  like  to  go  back 
just  a  little  bit  to  some  discussions 
that  we  have  had  in  the  past  In  this 
Chamber.  You  know,  10  years  ago  we 
had  our  first  $1  trillion  national  debt. 
It  took  us  200  years  to  get  there.  Here 
we  are  10  years  later,  and  we  are  over 
$4  trillion  in  debt.  The  interest  on  the 
debt  is  one  of  the  largest  expenditures 
in  our  budget. 

And  the  projections  are.  if  we  keep 
on  the  same  trend  line  we  are  on  right 
now.  that  we  could  have  at  least  an  S8 
trillion  debt  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  some  people  think  it  will  be 
more  like  $13  to  $13.5  trillion  in  debt. 

That  will  eat  up  the  largest  part  of 
all  of  our  spending  in  interest,  in  plain 
old  interest.  That  means  that  Social 
Security,  veterans,  military,  and  infra- 
structure of  this  country,  all  of  those 
things  will  go  wanting  because  we  will 
be  spending  our  money  for  interest  be- 
cause we  did  not  take  care  of  our  ex- 


penditures on  a  current  basis;  we  kept 
borrowing  against  the  future,  borrow- 
ing against  our  kids  and  grandkids. 
against  future  generations. 

So.  when  people  say  here  on  the  floor 
do  we  care  about  our  childien,  of 
course  we  care  about  our  children.  We 
care  about  our  children  and  our  poster- 
ity so  much,  many  of  us,  that  we  are 
willing  to  make  the  hard  choices  nec- 
essary to  get  spending  under  control 
now;  not  to  raise  more  taxes,  not  to 
spend  more,  not  to  dig  us  into  a  bigger 
and  bigger  hole,  but  to  make  the  hard 
choices  and  set  the  priorities  for  spend- 
ing today  that  will  get  us  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  say  we  need 
$400  billion  more  in  taxes.  President 
Clinton  is  advocating  raising  taxes  on 
the  backs  of  the  American  people  by 
$402  billion,  when  you  include  not  only 
his  tax  increases  but  his  hidden  fees 
and  his  hidden  taxes  that  he  is  calling 
spending  cuts;  $402  billion,  the  largest 
tax  increase  in  history.  In  fact,  it  is 
more  than  double  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  U.S.  history.  So.  that  is  not 
going  to  be  the  answer,  because  you 
take  that  kind  of  money  out  of  the 
buying  power  of  the  country,  you  are 
going  to  put  us  into  a  major  economic 
downturn.  Many  economists  are  pre- 
dicting that  we  are  going  to  lose  as 
many  as  1.4  million  jobs  in  the  next  5 
years  because  of  President  Clinton's 
proposal  and  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  people's  pockets. 

So,  the  answer  is  not  more  taxes. 

Ten  years  ago  we  brought  in  $500  bil- 
lion in  tax  revenues,  today  it  is  $1.2 
trillion,  almost  triple  10  years  ago. 

So.  we  are  bringing  in  more  money, 
but  the  problem  is  we  are  spending  way 
too  much.  The  budget  proposals  we 
have  heard  here  tonight  do  not  cut  into 
the  spending  as  they  should,  they  con- 
tinue to  talk  about  more  tax  increases 
and  more  spending  to  get  us  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  that  just  simply  is 
not  going  to  work.  It  has  not  worked  in 
the  past,  and  it  will  not  work  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

So.  we  do  want  change,  we  do  need 
change.  But  what  should  the  change 
be?  I  submit  to  you  that  the  budget 
proposal  that  I  sponsored  along  with 
some  of  my  colleagues  and  worked  on 
by  the  Republican  study  committee  for 
a  long  time,  that  budget  proposal  was 
taken  to  the  Rules  Committee.  It  took 
us  3  weeks  to  work  that  thing  up.  We 
complied  with  every  one  of  their  re- 
quests. They  would  not  make  it  in 
order. 

That  budget  proposal  would  have  fro- 
zen all  Government  spending  at  last 
year's  level  plus  no  more  than  a  2-per- 
cent growth  over  the  next  5  years.  It 
would  have  pinched  a  lot  of  toes,  it 
would  have  caused  some  pain,  but  it 
would  not  have  hurt  the  country  eco- 
nomically and  put  us  into  a  major  re- 
cession and  cost  millions  of  jobs. 

Now,  what  does  this  2-percent  pro- 
posal do?  I  wanted  to  answer  questions 


from  my  colleagues  tonight.  I  know 
many  of  them  are  in  bed  by  now.  They 
are  not  paying  attention.  But  I  would 
like  to  place  it  into  the  Congressional 
Record  for  those  who  are  still  awake.  I 
would  like  for  them  to  hear  the  defense 
of  this  2-percent  budget. 

Why  do  we  want  a  2-percent  budget? 
Because  if  we  had  a  2-percent  cap  on 
spending  over  the  next  5  years,  we 
could  reach  a  balanced  budget  before 
the  turn  of  the  century  without  a  tax 
increase  and  without  a  major  economic 
downturn  because  of  these  huge  tax  in- 
creases that  they  have  been  talking 
about. 

Will  a  2-percent  freeze,  2-percent 
growth  above  the  freeze,  will  that  hurt 
Social  Security  or  Federal  retirees  or 
military  retirees?  The  answer  to  that 
is  a  resounding  "no,"  because  under 
the  2-percent  cap  you  can  cancel  some 
programs,  shift  funds  around  under- 
neath to  make  sure  you  fill  those  gaps. 
There  are  programs  that  will  have  to 
be  cut.  like  the  Honey  Program  that 
President  Clinton  wants  to  do  away 
with.  Obviously,  you  do  not  want  to 
continue  that  program. 

But  within  that  cap,  under  that  cap 
you  can  move  these  funds  around  and 
get  to  the  balanced  budget  without 
cutting  the  senior  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try who  have  worked  so  long  and  hard 
for  their  retirement. 
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Now,  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
said  tonight  that  their  programs  re- 
duce the  deficit  more  than  any  other 
proposal  that  has  been  made.  That  sim- 
ply is  not  true.  Our  proposal,  a  2-per- 
cent freeze  over  a  5-year  period,  would 
cut  the  spending  into  the  baseline  by 
$848.1  billion. 

Now.  many  of  my  colleagues  say, 
well,  how  in  the  world  are  you  going  to 
come  up  with  $848.1  billion? 

Well,  the  way  you  do  it  is  you  take 
the  Kasich  budget  cuts  that  he  has  pro- 
posed, you  take  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion budget  cuts  that  they  have  pro- 
posed and  you  come  up  with  $1.1  tril- 
lion in  spending  cuts. 

We  are  cutting  $848  billion.  So  you 
take  those  funds,  that  $1.1  trillion  in 
proposed  spending  cuts  and  you 
intermix  those  with  the  $848  billion  and 
you  still  have  $300  billion  left  over. 

So  we  have  $1.1  trillion  in  spending 
cuts  that  we  have  proposed.  Heritage 
has  and  the  Kasich  plan  has.  We  can 
reach  that  $848  billion  deficit  reduction 
target  we  are  talking  about  without 
cutting  into  Social  Security,  Medicare, 
Medicaid,  or  any  of  these  other  pro- 
grams. 

Now,  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
said,  will  this  not  require  cuts  in  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid?  We  obviously  will 
have  to  prioritize  our  spending  and 
prioritize  the  cuts,  but  we  can  get 
there  without  cutting  into  Medicare 
and  Medicaid. 

But  I  might  add  that  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton  is  working  on  a  new  proposal 


for  health  care  in  this  country  and  the 
entire  Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  health 
care  problem  that  we  face  in  this  Na- 
tion I  understand  is  going  to  be  solved 
by  her.  All  of  us  on  the  Republican  side 
are  watching  the  President's  wife.  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton,  to  see  what  she 
comes  up  with,  because  she  has  been 
telling  us  that  they  are  going  to  get 
the  problem  solved,  and  we  are  hoping 
that  she  succeeds. 

Unfortunately,  in  addition  to  the  $402 
billion  in  new  taxes  that  President 
Clinton  is  talking  about  imposing  on 
the  American  people,  more  than  double 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  history,  we 
also  understand  that  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton  is  going  to  advocate  about  $90 
billion  more  for  a  new  health  care  pro- 
posal and  it  is  going  to  involve  a  lot 
more  tax  increases  that  the  American 
people  probably  will  not  want  or  be 
able  to  live  with  because  it  is  going  to 
hurt  their  job  status  and  hurt  the  econ- 
omy dramatically. 

Let  me  just  end  up  by  saying  that  to- 
morrow we  will  be  bringing  to  the  floor 
a  series  of  charts  that  show  how  we  get 
to  this  balanced  budget  with  the  2-per- 
cent freeze  and  what  it  will  mean  to  all 
Americans. 

We  have  to  decide  in  this  place  what 
course  we  are  going  to  follow,  the  Dem- 
ocrat course  of  $400  billion  in  new  taxes 
that  is  going  to  put  us  into  a  recession, 
cost  millions  of  jobs,  and  will  not  solve 
the  deficit  problem,  or  are  we  going  to 
decide  on  a  course  of  action  that  will 
help  get  us  to  making  the  hard  cuts, 
the  hard  decisions  that  have  to  be 
made. 

I  have  said  for  years  around  here  that 
when  attacking  pork  barrel  projects 
that  we  have  to  prioritize  spending.  We 
never  want  to  do  that  around  here. 
Every  Congressman  wants  his  bridge 
projects.  Every  Congressman  wants  a 
new  basketball  center  or  library  for  his 
district,  and  maybe  these  are  impor- 
tant projects,  but  the  local  commu- 
nities ought  to  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity for  most  of  these  things,  but  we 
keep  loading  on  pork  barrel  project 
after  pork  barrel  project. 

In  fact,  that  supplemental,  that  stim- 
ulus package  that  we  are  talking  about 
tomorrow.  $16  billion,  actually  $19  bil- 
lion when  you  take  into  consideration 
everything,  $19  billion,  most  of  it  is 
pork.  Probably  75  percent  of  it  is  pork. 
More  special  projects  for  more  special 
Congressmen.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
get  to  a  balanced  budget. 

So  in  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  say  that  the  way  to  solve  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  way  to  solve  our 
deficit  problems  is  to  prioritize  spend- 
ing and  take  a  meat  cleaver  to  the  Fed- 
eral spending  that  Is  going  on  In  this 
place. 

We  have  plenty  of  tax  dollars  coming 
in  and  the  American  people  know  it. 
They  do  not  want  more  loaded  on  to 
their  backs. 

So  we  should  take  a  meat  cleaver  to 
spending,  and  then  after  we  do  that  if 


we  cannot  reach  our  targets  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  a  4-  or  5-year  period, 
then  talk  about  taxes,  but  not  taxes 
first.  Let  us  have  spending  cuts  before 
tax  increases. 

Ask  any  one  of  your  constituents 
what  they  think  about  a  2-percent 
freeze  and  spending  cuts  before  you 
talk  about  tax  increases.  I  will  bet  you 
that  90  percent  of  the  people  in  this 
country  will  opt  for  cutting  spending 
and  pinching  their  toes  rather  than 
opting  for  more  taxes.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  ask  them. 

If  we  do  that,  then  I  am  confident  we 
will  be  reevaluating  our  position,  not 
passing  a  $400  billion  tax  increase,  fol- 
lowed by  another  $90  billion  when  Hil- 
lary Rodham  Clinton  comes  up  with 
her  health  care  proposal,  and  we  will  be 
cutting  spending  and  getting  on  with 
getting  this  country  on  the  right 
track. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  WOOLSEY]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  note 
that  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Orton]  is  recognized  to  control  the  56 
minutes  remaining  on  his  side. 

Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  budget 
resolution.  I  commend  my  colleagues 
on  the  Budget  Committee  for  their 
hard  work  in  putting  together  this 
budget  resolution— and  in  particular.  I 
compliment  Chairman  Sabo. 

Although  I  am  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's newest  member,  I  am  proud  to 
have  played  an  important  role  in 
crafting  a  budget  resolution  which  fun- 
damentally reorders  our  national  prior- 
ities. With  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  we 
have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
change  our  Nation's  spending  patterns 
to  ensure  a  sustainable  future  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  The  budget 
before  us  is  the  most  significant  piece 
of  legislation  that  will  come  before  the 
103d  Congress.  It  will  set  the  agenda  for 
our  Nation  for  the  next  5  years. 

A  few  years  ago.  as  the  cold  war 
came  to  an  end.  I  joined  concerned  citi- 
zens in  the  district  I  represent.  Sonoma 
and  Marin  Counties  in  California,  to 
call  on  our  Government  to  shift  spend- 
ing away  from  defense  to  programs 
that  address  the  real  concerns  of  Amer- 
icans— jobs,  health  care,  education,  and 
deficit  reduction.  We  call  it  the  com- 
mon agenda.  Last  year,  the  county 
governments  of  Marin  and  Sonoma  en- 
dorsed the  common  agenda's  call  to 
reprioritize  our  Federal  budget.  They 
sent  a  message  to  Washington  to  cut 
defense  spending  and  invest  in  our  peo- 
ple again,  but  Washington  did  not  re- 
spond. 

Just  1  year  later,  I  brought  those 
concerns  to  the  table  as  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  I  am  satis- 
fled,  that  they  were  heeded.  That's  ex- 
actly what  I  came  to  Washington  to  do 
and  I  declare  today  with  confidence 
and  pride  that  this  budget  resolution 
reflects  our  Nation's  common  agenda. 
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This  budget  resolution  recognizes 
that  we  can  invest  in  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture by  using  defense  savings  to  jump- 
start  the  economy,  promote  long-term 
economic  growth,  and  invest  in  the 
people  of  America. 

This  resolution  cuts  discretionary  de- 
fense spending  by  $17.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  In  fact,  the  committee  cut  an 
additional  $3.4  billion  beyond  President 
Clinton's  defense  cuts  over  the  next  5 
years,  as  defense  is  reduced  in  this 
budget,  funding  is  increased  for  key  in- 
vestment in  Americans  and  national 
infrastructure  programs — programs 
such  as  education,  community  develop- 
ment, health,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  transportation  programs, 
programs  that  have  been  ignored  for 
the  past  12  years. 

For  close  to  25  years,  I  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  business  of  people  as  a 
human  resources  manager  for  a  large 
high-technology  manufacturer,  and  as 
the  owner  of  a  human  resources  con- 
sulting firm.  I  know  firsthand  the  ben- 
efits of  investing  in  people.  Simply 
speaking,  this  budget  assumes  Presi- 
dent Clintons  pledge  to  put  people 
first,  and  recognizes  that  investing  in 
our  children  and  families  not  only  im- 
proves our  nation's  standard  of  living, 
but  clearly  saves  us  money  down  the 
road.  That  is  why  this  resolution  as- 
sumes full  funding  for  Head  Start;  for 
the  Women,  Infants,  and  Children 
[WIC]  Program;  for  childhood  immuni- 
zations; and  for  summer  jobs  for  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youth. 

This  resolution  provides  for  those 
who  have  been  hurt  the  most  by  the  re- 
cession by  assuming  increased  funding 
for  the  Food  Stamp  Program;  rental 
housing  assistance;  community  devel- 
opment block  grants  [CDBGJ;  and  by 
expanding  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
[EITC]  for  working  families. 

This  budget  also  addresses  the  health 
concerns  of  Americans  who  have  been 
disenfranchised.  It  assumes  increases 
for  women's  health  research;  the  Ryan 
White  AIDS  Program;  cardiovascular 
disease  research;  and  family  planning 
programs.  Increased  funding  for  these 
programs  is  essential,  since  these  areas 
have  been  severely  underfunded  in  re- 
cent administrations.  Now  is  the  time 
to  correct  these  inequities. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  budget  pro- 
vides substantial  increases  for  edu- 
cation funding.  A  central  part  of  the 
Presidents  plan  is  to  revitalize  our 
education  system— this  is  my  No.  1  pri- 
ority. Under  this  budget  proposal,  edu- 
cation, training,  and  social  service  ex- 
penditures will  rise  with  each  succeed- 
ing year— with  a  $1.2  billion  boost  in 
fiscal  year  1994  alone.  Discretionary 
education  outlays  rise  from  $37.2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1993  to  $53.7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1998.  These  increases  em- 
body President  Clinton's  bold  proposal 
for  change,  by  investing  in  our  infra- 
structure—our people. 

I  have  just  outlined  the  broad  budget 
picture — without  addressing   one   very 


key  issue:  deficit  reduction.  President 
Clinton  proposed  $140  billion  of  deficit 
reduction  in  fiscal  year  1997.     * 

When  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice [CBO]  scored  his  proposed  cuts, 
however,  CBO  determined  that  the  cuts 
would  not  achieve  the  same  results  as 
the  President  had  expected.  The  Budg- 
et Committee,  and  Congress,  were  then 
charged  with  making  up  the  difference 
by  reducing  spending. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  budget 
plan  will  reduce  the  deficit  by  $510  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  With  the 
spending  increases  being  offset  by  sub- 
stantial decreases  in  the  defense  budg- 
et, overall  discretionary  spending  will 
not  increase  over  the  next  5  years 
under  this  budget  agreement. 

As  you  know,  this  budget  also  calls 
on  Americans  to  make  some  sacrifices. 
I  agree  that  these  sacrifices  must  begin 
at  the  top.  Here  in  Washington.  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  cutting  the 
White  House  staff  by  25  percent  and 
Congress'  willingness  to  cut  its  budget 
as  well.  But  this  is  only  a  start.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  spending  cuts  will 
require  some  rethinking  on  how  the 
Federal  Government  spends  its  money. 
It  is  important  that  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  use  this  opportunity 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  their  programs  and  look  for 
ways  to  improve  and  streamline  their 
efforts. 

For  the  last  13  years,  the  wealthiest 
of  Americans  became  richer,  while 
most  Americans  got  poorer.  During 
this  time,  the  tax  burden  fell  substan- 
tially on  the  middle  class.  The  Clinton 
administration  wants  to  ensure  that 
everyone  pays  their  fair  share  through 
a  truly  progressive  tax  plan. 

Although  I  represent  one  of  the  more 
affluent  areas  of  the  Nation,  the  people 
in  my  district  continue  to  tell  me  that 
they  are  willing  to  pay  their  share,  as 
long  as  those  taxes  are  fair  and  as  long 
as  they  are  coupled  with  meaningful 
spending  cuts.  That  is  exactly  what 
this  budget  is  about. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  say  that  we 
did  not  cut  enough.  Others  say  that  we 
cut  too  much.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  we  crafted  a  budget  that  suc- 
cessfully reorders  our  national  prior- 
ities in  the  context  of  reducing  our 
budget  deficit.  Frankly,  we  were  faced 
with  tough  choices,  and  we  made  dif- 
ficult, but  responsible,  decisions. 

This  budget  proposal  is  balanced, 
fair,  economically  responsible  and  it 
strikes  a  common,  middle  ground  that 
will  work  for  all  Americans.  It  is  a 
common  agenda  in  which  v/e  will  all 
contribute  and  from  which  we  will  all 
benefit. 

We  finally  have  an  administration 
that  understands  the  importance  of  in- 
vesting in  our  infrastructure  and  in  our 
Nation's  most  valuable  resource — our 
people.  It  is  not  only  a  plan  that  makes 
sense — it  is  necessary  for  our  Nation  to 
remain  economically  comi)etitive. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  budget 
resolution. 

D  0010 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  for  30  seconds  in 
just  a  moment  here,  but  I  could  not 
help  but,  in  listening  to  the  comments 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Ms.  WOOLSEY]  and  her  waxing  so  en- 
thusiastic about  the  additional  defense 
cuts  that  are  being  talked  about,  the 
$113  billion  of  additional  defense  cuts 
in  the  Democratic  budget,  wondering 
whether  she  has  made  any  estimate  of 
the  base  closings  that  will  be  required 
in  order  to  meet  that  additional  $113 
billion  of  defense  cuts. 

Now  it  may  be  the  right  thing  to  do. 
It  may  be  good  national  defense  policy 
to  cut  another  $113  billion.  Some  of  us 
may  disagree  with  that.  But  I  dare  say 
that  there  has  been,  and  I  certainly 
heard,  a  lot  of  consternation  expressed 
by  Members  from  the  California  dele- 
gation about  the  recent  base  closings 
that  were  announced  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent reductions  in  defense  spending, 
and  I  wonder  if  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  WooLSEY]  is  enthu- 
siastically looking  forward  to  more 
base  closings  in  California  in  order  to 
meet  this  additional  defense  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bur- 
ton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  KoLBE]  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
WooLSEY]  that  she  indicated  that 
President  Clinton  has  a  $140-some  bil- 
lion in  spending  cuts  in  1997.  and  that 
is  two  elections  away.  We  have  got  two 
congressional  elections  between  now 
and  1997,  and,  if  my  colleague  would 
look  back  through  history,  and  I  know 
she  is  new  here,  but,  if  she  looks  back 
through  history  the  last  10  to  20  years, 
she  will  find  that  every  year.  2  years  at 
the  outside,  we  change  everything 
around  here.  and.  if  she  thinks  those 
spending  cuts  are  going  to  materialize 
in  the  fifth  year.  1997,  then  she  simply 
is  not  aware  of  the  facts  because  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  all  of  his  tax  increases 
and  all  of  his  spending  increases  on  the 
front  end,  and  the  cuts  are  at  the  back, 
and  those  cuts  will  never  materialize. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bur- 
ton] for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Goodlatte]. 

Mr.  GOODLATTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KoLBE]  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me  and  for  the  opportunity  to  be  the 
first  speaker  on  our  side  on  the  second 
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day  of  the  debate  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  President  and  some  Members  of 
this  body  support  a  $360  billion  tax  in- 
crease, the  largest  in  U.S.  history. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
couple  in  my  hometown  of  Roanoke, 
VA,  which  said,  "In  the  last  30  years, 
never  have  so  many  sacrificed  so  much 
for  so  few  and  had  so  little  to  show  for 
it.  Middle-class  folks  like  us  are  work- 
ing to  death  and  taxed  to  death  and 
these  politicians  who  stand  there  with 
their  hands  out  are  always  wanting 
more  and  more."  A  blue  collar  worker 
in  my  district  wrote  saying,  "President 
Clinton  said  in  his  campaign  that  he 
felt  our  pain,  but  evidently  he  does  not 
feel  the  taxpayers"  pain."  These  good 
people  put  it  more  succinctly  than  I 
ever  could. 

The  real  issue  today  is  budget  cut- 
ting. But  the  question  is  whose  budget 
will  be  cut?  President  Clinton  is  cut- 
ting the  already  tight  budgets  of  mil- 
lions of  American  families  by  increas- 
ing their  taxes.  Instead,  we  should  be 
cutting  the  budget  of  this  bloated  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

The  solution  to  our  Nation's  debt 
will  not  be  found  in  placing  even  higher 
taxes  on  struggling  families  and  busi- 
nesses. In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
President  Clinton  and  Congress  should 
be  embarrassed  to  ask  Americans,  in 
the  name  of  patriotism,  to  sacrifice 
more  of  their  hard  earned  tax  dollars. 
The  problem  is  not  that  Americans  are 
undertaxed.  The  problem  is  govern- 
ment spends  too  much. 

Despite  increasing  revenue,  spending 
is  rising  even  faster.  For  every  dollar 
in  new  taxes.  Congress  historically 
spends  $1.59.  We  have  an  ever-growing 
deficit  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  rein  in  unnecessary 
and  out-of-control  spending. 

Unfortunately,  President  Clinton 
does  not  understand  this  simple  fact. 
That's  why  he  wants  over  $163  billion 
in  brandnew  spending  programs.  At  a 
time  when  we  have  a  $300  billion  plus 
budget  deficit  and  a  national  debt  of 
over  $4  trillion,  our  President  wants  to 
dole  out  $163  billion  more. 

We  cannot  continue  this  reckless  fis- 
cal policy.  Let's  cut  out  these  new 
spending  projects.  Let's  vote  against 
these  new  tax  increases.  And  let's  get 
serious  about  getting  spending  under 
control.  Thank  you. 

D  0020 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tonight  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  budget  resolution.  This  is  a 
somewhat  historic  occasion  for  me.  I 
have  been  here  now  for  2  years  and  this 
is  the  first  budget  resolution  that  I  will 
be  able  to  vote  for.  In  the  past  2  years 
I  have  voted  against  the  budget  resolu- 
tions, both  the  congressional  and  the 
Presidential    budget    resolutions,    be- 


cause I  believed  they  included  too 
much  in  political  posturing,  that  in 
fact  they  did  not  include  a  real  plan  to 
sufficiently  address  the  deficit  crisis 
which  faces  this  Nation. 

I  can  support  this  budget  because  I 
do  finally  see  a  commitment  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Chairman  Sabo  and  my  Democratic 
colleagues  on  the  committee  who  over 
many  hours  have  worked  together, 
have  caucused,  have  argued,  have  de- 
bated. We  have  not  thrown  things  at 
one  another,  but  we  have  come  close. 
And  we  have  found  compromise  among 
ourselves. 

Because  of  that  compromise,  every- 
one here  can  find  something  in  this 
budget  to  hate.  In  fact,  if  we  are  look- 
ing for  a  reason  to  vote  no,  there  is 
plenty  of  reason  here  to  vote  no. 

There  are  things  in  this  budget  that 
I  do  not  particularly  care  for.  If  mine 
were  the  only  vote,  would  I  cut  defense 
spending  as  much  as  this  budget  reso- 
lution cuts?  No,  I  would  not.  If  mine 
were  the  only  vote,  would  I  increase 
some  of  the  domestic  spending  pro- 
grams as  much  as  this  resolution  in- 
creases them?  No,  I  would  not. 

As  we  work  on  a  compromise,  we  find 
that  there  are  areas  where  we  can 
agree  and  areas  where  we  disagree.  I 
would  like  to  personally  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  and 
the  other  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  whom  I  think  have  put 
forth  a  very  honest  and  very  sincere  ef- 
fort to  identify  budget  cuts.  I  find  that 
I  agree  with  many  of  the  proposals  that 
my  colleagues  have  submitted.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  as  we  continue  going 
through  this  process,  and  this  only 
being  the  first  step  in  the  process,  we 
will  have  appropriation  bills  coming 
before  this  House,  we  will  have  rec- 
onciliation coming  before  this  House, 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  look 
back  and  make  statutory  reform  in 
areas  in  front  of  us.  We  will  have  op- 
portunities, and  I  hope  we  can  revisit 
many  of  the  good  ideas  and  good  rec- 
ommendations that  my  colleagues  have 
made. 

In  fact.  I  find  that  I  am  in  agreement 
with  much  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunder- 
SON]  said  here  a  couple  of  hours  ago  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  think  they 
have  come  up  with  also  reasonable 
compromise. 

The  reality  of  the  situation  is  that 
the  people  have  spoken,  and  the  people 
have  said  they  want  government  to 
work.  They  want  government  to  find  a 
solution.  They  want  us  to  stop  just 
saying  no.  They  want  us  to  find  ways 
that  we  can  compromise  together,  that 
we  can  work  together,  that  we  can  find 
real  solutions  that  will  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, that  will  eliminate  unneeded 
spending,  that  will  help  us  to  spend  our 
resources  smarter,  that  will  help  us  to 
get  our  economy  rolling  again,  that 
will  help  us  to  increase  jobs. 


So  as  I  look  at  this  budget,  yes.  I  can 
find  that  there  is  something  in  here  for 
everyone  to  hate,  but  I  can  also  find 
that  there  is  something  in  here  for  ev- 
eryone to  like. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  submit  if  you 
are  looking  for  a  reason  to  vote  yes  on 
this  budget,  you  can  find  a  reason  to 
vote  yes  as  well,  many  reasons.  I  sub- 
mit that  one  of  those  reasons,  and  a 
very  significant  reason,  is  real  deficit 
reduction. 

The  deficit  reductions  in  this  budget 
are  in  fact  real.  There  is  a  5-year  hard 
freeze  on  discretionary  spending.  That 
is  not  increased  by  inflation.  In  fact, 
we  are  spending  in  1993  $547  billion  on 
discretionary  programs.  In  each  of 
years  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997.  and  1998.  we 
will  spend  less  than  $547  billion  on  dis- 
cretionary programs. 

I  think  that  is  real  movement.  I 
think  we  have  done  something  real.  Is 
it  enough?  No.  Will  it  alone  resolve  the 
deficit  crisis?  No,  it  is  only  the  first 
step.  You  cannot  resolve  the  deficit  cri- 
sis with  discretionary  spending  alone. 
In  fact,  none  of  us  would  suggest  that 
we  could  eliminate  defense  spending.  If 
in  fact  we  do  not  cut  defense  spending, 
we  could  eliminate  100  percent  of  the 
rest  of  discretionary  spending  and  not 
balance  the  budget. 

Is  it  enough?  No.  this  is  only  the  first 
step. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Obey],  who  spoke  with  us  earlier  this 
evening,  was  correct.  We  must  look  to 
the  other  area  of  spending,  which  area 
is  entitlements.  But  spending  limits, 
caps,  or  limits,  such  as  a  2-percent  so- 
lution or  a  2-percent  cap,  a  2-percent 
increase  on  entitlements,  simply  will 
not  work. 

Entitlements  are  programs  where 
beneficiaries  are  eligible  to  receive  a 
government  benefit  based  upon  a  statu- 
tory requirement.  If  you  meet  the  stat- 
utory requirement,  you  receive  the 
benefit. 

To  simply  place  a  spending  limit  or  a 
cat)  or  a  percentage  increase  limitation 
on  those  types  of  spending  programs 
simply  does  not  resolve  the  problem, 
because  you  must  spend  under  the  stat- 
ute the  money,  you  must  provide  the 
benefits,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  if  all  you  have  done  is  placed  a 
cap  on  it,  you  find  that  in  July,  Au- 
gust, early  in  September,  you  have  run 
out  of  money  under  the  cap.  You  find 
that  at  that  point  you  have  two  alter- 
natives: one  is  waive  the  budget  cap 
and  continue  to  spend  more,  or  two  is 
simply  go  to  the  beneficiaries  and  say 
I  am  sorry,  but  you  will  not  receive 
your  payment  this  month,  or  I  am 
sorry  that  you  have  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital because  we  have  run  out  of  money 
for  the  entitlement. 

So  clearly  in  order  to  resolve  the 
problem  we  have  to  look  to  statutory 
reform  of  those  entitlements.  That  is 
the  way  we  must  resolve  those  prob- 
lems. We  have  got  to  resolve  the  health 
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care  crisis  by  reforming  Medicare  and 
reforming  Medicaid.  We  have  got  to  do 
it  statutorily,  and  we  cannot  do  that  in 
a  budget  resolution.  In  a  budget  resolu- 
tion you  cannot  legislate.  It  is  a  reso- 
lution, not  a  legislative  bill.  Therefore, 
to  attempt  to  place  spending  caps  or 
limits  on  entitlements  simply  does  not 
work. 

D  0030 

I  suggest  that  we  must  look  to  the 
Presidents  recommendations  on  health 
care.  It  will  not  pass  as  submitted.  We 
need  to  work  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  find  real  solutions  to  the  health  care 
crisis. 

The  President  has  suggested  he 
wants  to  reform  welfare  as  we  know  it. 
We  need  to  reform  welfare  as  we  know 
It.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  cannot  do  it 
just  as  the  Democratic  Party.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  have  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  parties  in  order  to  re- 
solve the  welfare  crisis. 

In  order  to  resolve  statutory  spend- 
ing programs,  we  have  to  look  to  the 
statute.  We  also.  I  would  suggest,  that 
we  must  have  real  enforcement  of  this 
budget  resolution.  If.  in  fact,  we  are 
going  to  see  the  savings  in  the  out- 
years  if  we  are  going  to  see  the  $500  bil- 
lion reduction  in  spending  over  the  5 
years,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
real  enforcement  of  this  budget. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  do  that,  we 
need  process  reform.  Since  this  is  not  a 
legislative  bill.  I  cannot  submit  the 
amendments  that  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit in  order  to  amend  the  process.  But 
I  commend  former  Chairman  Panetta. 
Last  year  he  submitted  a  budget  re- 
form proposal  with  real  sequestration. 
He  submitted  a  bill  with  real  seques- 
tration. 

I  have  submitted  a  budget  process  re- 
form bill  which  would  create  a  line- 
item  veto,  which  would  mandate  a  bal- 
anced budget,  which  would  bring  the 
President  and  the  Congress  together  in 
the  budget  process  to  find  solutions, 
which  would  create  a  2-year  biennial 
budget,  which  would  create  sunset  pro- 
visions, which  would  create  perform- 
ance standards  by  which  we  can  judge 
the  effectiveness  of  our  spending  pro- 
grams, which  would  have  mandatory 
sequestration,  if  we  do  not  balance  the 
budgets. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  must  have 
process  reform  in  order  to  enforce  the 
budget  limitations  in  this  budget  reso- 
lution. We  must  put  our  fiscal  house  in 
order.  This  is  only  the  first  step.  We 
will  have  additional  steps.  We  will  have 
budget  reconcilation  coming  before  us. 
We  will  have  appropriation  bills  com- 
ing before  us. 

We  will  have  the  opportunity  to  look 
to  statutory  reform.  But  those  are 
steps  2.  3.  4.  5  down  the  road.  In  order 
to  get  to  those  steps,  we  have  to  take 
the  first  step. 

The  first  step  is  a  budget  resolution. 
And  although,  if  I  were  the  only  vote. 


we  would  have  a  much  different  budget 
resolution.  I  think  this  resolution  does 
make  serious  progress.  It  is  a  com- 
promise which  can  be  passed,  and  it  is 
better  to  pass  a  resolution  that  will 
start  us  down  that  road  than  to  pass  no 
resolution,  to  have  gridlock,  to  con- 
tinue to  do  nothing.  That  is  the  worst 
case  scenario. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Republican  Study  Committee 
did  a  very  extensive  study  of  President 
Clinton's  budget  proposals,  and  gen- 
tleman indicated  that  there  was  a  do- 
mestic spending  cut  over  the  5-year 
period. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not 
say  a  domestic  spending,  a  discre- 
tionary spending.  There  is  a  freeze  on 
discretionary  outlays. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  in  any  event,  we  did  not  see  a 
cut.  We  saw  a  $94  billion  increase  in 
spending  over  the  period.  $94  billion  in- 
crease in  spending. 

Mr.  ORTON.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
gentleman  is  getting  his  figures. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  will  give 
the  gentleman  a  copy. 

Mr.  ORTON.  The  gentleman  should 
look  at  the  way  CBO  has  scored  the 
budget. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  give  the  gentleman  a  copy 
of  it. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment, the  gentleman  said  that  the  2- 
percent  freeze  will  not  work  because  we 
cannot  possibly  take  care  of  entitle- 
ments under  a  2-percent  freeze. 

We  can.  if  we  transfer  funds  from  pro- 
grams that  are  not  absolutely  essential 
into  Medicare.  Medicaid.  Social  Secu- 
rity and  other  retirement  plans.  That 
is  what  we  anticipated,  that  we  would 
have  to  make  hard  choices  under  a 
hard  2-percent  freeze  to  get  there.  That 
is  what  we  think  ought  to  be  done  in- 
stead of  having  $400  billion  in  tax  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might 
inquire  of  the  gentleman,  would  these 
hard  choices  and  transferring  funding 
be  between  entitlement  programs? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, no. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  suggesting  that  limiting 
total  growth  in  the  budget  to  2  percent, 
when  we  know  that  entitlements  are 
increasing  at  4  or  5  times  that  figure, 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting  that  we 
can  achieve  all  of  the  cuts  he  has  sub- 
mitted in  the  budget,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  has  submitted,  and  addition- 
ally fund  entitlements  with  additional 
cuts,  unspecified  cuts? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  They  are 
not  unspecified. 


Tomorrow  I  will  have  $1.1  trillion  in 
cuts,  and  I  will  hold  them  up  for  all  to 
see  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ORTON.  But  those  cuts.  I  think, 
the  gentleman  should  indeed  make 
them  public. 

I  might  simply  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  and  the  other  gentlemen 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Republicans  have  been  forthcoming  in 
saying  specifically  where  they  would 
cut.  I  commend  them  for  doing  that. 
And  I  agree,  as  I  said,  with  many  of 
those  areas  that  they  would  cut. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  will  be  able  to 
find  some  of  those  cuts,  as  we  go 
through  the  appropriations  process. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  in  order  to 
maintain  a  simple  2  percent  solution,  if 
we  are  applying  it  to  entitlements,  and 
that  was  my  point,  it  does  not  work.  If 
we  are  looking  to  entitlements,  which 
are  increasing  more  rapidly  than  2  per- 
cent, placing  caps  on  entitlements  does 
not  work.  We  have  to  make  draconian 
cuts  from  discretionary  spending  pro- 
grams, even  deeper  cuts  than  have  been 
suggested  in  any  of  the  budgets  pre- 
sented. 

I  have  not  seen  the  gentleman's  with 
the  additional  cuts  that  he  would 
make,  but  these,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  draconian  cuts  on  discretionary 
spending  in  order  to  fund  the  entitle- 
ments because,  in  fact,  entitlements  do 
continue  to  grow.  And  we  are  not  freez- 
ing the  growth  of  entitlements  at  2  per- 
cent. They  are  still  going  to  grow  by  8, 
10,  12  percent. 

But  what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is, 
he  would  take  even  more  cuts  out  of 
discretionary  to  continue  funding  enti- 
tlements at  the  higher  level. 

I  would  submit  that  we  are  better  off 
making  statutory  change  in  entitle- 
ment programs  so  we  do  not  have  8-, 
10-,  12-percent  increases. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  assume  that  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton  is  going  to  come  up  with  statu- 
tory changes  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  so. 
and  I  look  forward  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HOEKSTRA]. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in.  I  guess,  this  morning,  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  support  for 
the  work  that  the  Republicans  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  have  done. 

As  I  have  gone  around  the  district 
and  have  had  town  meetings,  I  believe 
it  is  the  only  proposal  that  will  be  in 
order  on  the  floor  tomorrow  that  meets 
the  ultimate  test  of  the  American  vot- 
ers. And  that  is.  cut  first. 

As  we  have  gone  and  talked  to  the 
voters  and  have  heard  them  express 
what  is  important  to  them,  fixing  the 
deficit  is  of  ultimate  importance.  But 
also  recognizing  that  only  19  percent  of 
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the  American  public  believes  that  Con- 
gress can  be  trusted.  The  message  was 
loud  and  c^ar.  A  package  proposed  by 
the  President,  which  has  spending  cuts 
that  are  backloaded  in  the  plan  in 
years  3.  4.  and  5,  with  spending  cuts 
versus  tax  Increases,  which  start  day 
one,  and  new  spending  which  starts  day 
one  is  unacceptable. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  we  need  to  cut, 
cut,  cut. 

D  0040 
That  is  what  the  Kasich  proposal 
does.  That  is  where  we  need  to  start.  It 
meets  the  test  of  the  American  people. 
The  second  thing  that  the  Kasich 
proposal  also  meets  is,  it  is  the  only 
real  way  to  stimulate  the  economy.  I 
find  it  very  ironic  that  we  in  this 
Chamber  identify  new  Government 
spending  as  the  way  to  get  the  econ- 
omy moving.  As  I  understand  it,  com- 
ing from  the  business  community,  the 
only  thing  that  new  Government 
spending  does,  and  that  assumes  that 
we  tax  the  American  people  to  get  the 
money,  is  that  new  Government  spend- 
ing says,  "We  here  in  Washington  are 
better  able  to  identify  where  and  how 
your  money  should  be  spent." 

Once  again.  I  think  the  President's 
proposal  fails  the  test.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  left  the  money  in  the  peo- 
ple, especially  in  the  middle-class. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  good  point,  and  that  is 
that  the  best  economic  stimulus  that 
we  can  possibly  get  is  by  cutting  spend- 
ing, because  if  we  do  not  cut  spending, 
if  we  increase  spending  as  the  Clinton 
program  would  do,  we  have  to  get  that 
money  someplace.  We  either  have  to 
tax  people,  which  means  we  are  taking 
it  out  of  the  productive  sector,  or  we 
are  going  to  borrow,  which  means  we 
are  going  to  be  reducing  the  savings 
stock  in  another  area. 

Or  if  we  are  going  to  do  it,  if  we  are 
going  to  increase  some  spending  and 
have  some  spending  reductions  over 
here,  there  is  some  rationale  that  says, 
"We  have  identified  something  that  is 
a  more  sensible  form  of  spending,"  but 
we  do  not  see  any  of  that  there.  We  just 
say  this  is  going  to  be  increased  spend- 
ing. We  are  going  to  tax  people  to  pay 
for  it,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  year 
maybe  we  will  get  some  spending  re- 
ductions. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  put  his 
finger  on  what  is  the  key  to  this,  and 
that  is  that  if  we  really  want  economic 
stimulus  we  ought  to  reduce  spending 
and  do  it  now.  and  get  that  money  back 
into  the  productive  sector  of  society.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  point. 

Mr.  HOEKSTRA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  build  off  of  that 
point. 

Having  been  here  all  of  10  weeks  now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  somewhat  skep- 


tically at  the  claim  that  says,  "We  are 
going  to  spen4,  so  naturally  we  have  to 
get  the  taxes  first  so  that  we  can  pay 
for  the  new  spending." 

I  believe  th«  pattern  that  I  have  seen 
and  that  th«  American  people  have 
seen  is  that  as  we  spend,  we  always 
have  the  habit  of  spending  more  than 
what  we  take  in  in  new  taxes.  That  is 
what  is  the  problem  here  in  Washing- 
ton. That  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  the  program  and  the  proposal 
that  has  been  deveioped  which  says, 
"No  new  spending,  no  new  taxes,  and 
what  we  are  going  to  do  is,  we  are 
going  to  shrink  or  at  least  slow  the 
growth  of  government." 

I  think  that  is  important.  I  think  it 
is  frightening  when  I  read  the  statis- 
tics that  say,  "We  now  have  more  peo- 
ple working  in  government  than  we 
have  people  working  in  manufactur- 
ing." Just  think  about  it.  We  have 
more  people  working  in  government 
than  we  have  psople  making  things  in 
this  country.  I  think  the  numbers  are 
out  of  whack.  We  need  fewer  people  in 
government  and  we  need  to  drive  more 
emphasis  into  manufacturing. 

We  have  got  to  slow,  if  not  stop,  the 
growth  of  government.  I  think  that  is 
what  the  Kasich  proposal  does,  and 
that  is  why  tomorrow  on  this  floor  I 
will  stand  up  hopefully  again  and  en- 
dorse that  program,  but  most  impor- 
tantly, vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  additional  requests  for  time.  I  would 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
how  many  additional  speakers  he 
would  have. 

Mr  KOLBE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, we  have  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  11  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Weldon]. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the  hour  is 
late.  We  would  like  to  end  this  debate 
so  we  can  come  back  again  in  10  hours 
and  start  this  process  all  over  again, 
but  sitting  back  in  my  office,  as  I  have 
been  for  the  last  several  hours,  and  on 
the  House  floor,  I  could  not  help  but 
come  over  and  respond  to  some  of  what 
I  heard  here  on  the  House  floor  from 
the  other  side. 

I  have  taken  great  pride  in  my  6 
years  in  Congress  in  working  with  coa- 
litions on  a  number  of  issues  with  my 
Democratic  colleagues.  I  have  helped 
to  form  and  currently  cochair  five  or 
six  very  active  coalitions  with  Demo- 
crats in  the  areas  of  recycling,  energy 
assistance  for  the  former  Soviet  Repub- 
lics, technology,  emergency  response, 
and  empowerment,  and  find  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  working  on  these 
issues  in  a  bipartisan  way,  in  a  biparti- 
san spirit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  in- 
vited to  the  White  House  on  the  first 
major  bill  that  we  acted  on  in  this  ses- 
sion, to  come  down  by  President  Clin- 
ton to  the  bill-signing  ceremony,  be- 


cause of  my  help  with  that  effort.  How- 
ever, the  debate  here  tonight  has  both- 
ered me  greatly,  and  there  were  some 
things  that  were  said  that  I  have  to  re- 
spond to. 

We  heard  the  President  just  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  in  the  podium  right 
next  to  us  here  say  that  the  time  for 
blame  has  ended.  Mr.  Chairman,  any- 
one listening  to  this  debate  tonight, 
and  I  counted  it  along  with  my  staff, 
heard  46  Members  of  this  body  from  the 
other  side  blame  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush  for  the  deficit.  46  Mem- 
bers all  of  the  Democratic  persuasion. 
That  is  absolutely  amazing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  saw  one  Member 
get  down  here  with  charts  and  graphs 
and  talk  about  how  all  of  this  was  the 
doing  of  12  years  of  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush. 

I  am  a  teacher  by  profession,  and  I 
can  recall  back  in  my  days  of  teaching 
the  way  the  budget  process  works,  and 
thinking  of  what  Ronald  Reagan  said 
when  he  came  into  office  12  years  ago, 
he  said  two  basic  things:  We  need  to 
cut  tax  rates,  and  that  was  an  easy  de- 
cision for  Congrress  to  make,  to  cut  tax 
rates,  because  they  could  run  back  to 
their  districts  and  say,  "We  are  great. 
We  in  fact  have  done  something  great 
for  our  constituents." 

The  second  thing  Ronald  Reagan 
said,  which  no  one  talked  about  with 
their  charts  and  graphs,  was  that  we 
had  to  cut  spending,  because  that  is 
something  the  Democratic  Congress 
did  not  want  to  talk  about  and  did  not 
want  to  do.  There  was  no  success  on 
the  part  of  the  Reagan  administration 
in  getting  this  body  and  the  other  body 
to  agree  to  spending  cuts.  In  fact,  that 
is  why  the  deficit  started  to  grow  as 
dramatically  as  it  did. 

We  might  think  that  Congress  has 
been  out  to  lunch  for  the  past  12  years 
and  that  all  of  these  things  happened, 
this  deficit  grew,  simply  because  the 
Congress  was  not  a  player,  and  that  it 
was  all  the  fault  of  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues,  and 
in  saying  to  my  colleagues,  to  the 
American  people,  there  are  some  ques- 
tions they  need  to  answer.  What  about 
the  appropriations  process? 

When  I  taught  school  and  taught  my 
kids  civics,  we  always  understood  there 
were  12  appropriation  bills  that  we 
were  supposed  to  pass  each  year  that 
appropriate  the  spending  levels  for  the 
Federal  Government.  During  7  of  the  8 
years  that  Ronald  Reagan  was  the 
President,  the  Congress  did  not  pass 
the  appropriation  bills.  Why?  Because 
Congress  did  not  want  to  give  Ronald 
Reagan  13  chances  to  veto  their  spend- 
ing levels. 

Congress  wanted  to  have  their  way. 
so  they  would  lump  all  the  spending  in 
the  CR  and  force  the  President  to  veto 
or  approve  Congress'  spending  levels 
with  no  chance  to  go  through  and  wipe 
out  the  pork  and  the  abuse.  We  did  not 
hear  anything  about  that  today. 
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What  about  targeted  tax  relief? 
Every  tax  bill  that  has  come  through 
this  body  has  been  loaded  down  with 
pork,  rifle  shot  targeted  tax  relief  pro- 
visions benefiting  individual  corpora- 
tions and  individual  citizens.  That  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act  estimated  cost  us  $30  bil- 
lion in  revenue,  all  stuck  in  anony- 
mously by  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Why  didn't  we  hear  about  that  today? 
That  is  not  anything  that  Ronald 
Reiigan  and  George  Bush  had  some- 
thing to  do  with,  because  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  accept  all  of  those  rifle 
shot  provisions  buried  in  those  tax 
bills. 

Every  tax  bill  that  originated  in  this 
body  had  the  same  type  of  targeted  tax 
relief,  yet  that  was  not  discussed  as  a 
reason  why  the  deficit  grew. 

What  about  unauthorized  appropria- 
tions? I  sit  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  can  recall  very  well 
in  my  first  term  a  meeting  that  we  had 
with  Sam  Nunn  and  Les  Aspin  up  in  the 
Intelligence  Room,  where  we  talked 
about  an  average  of  $6  billion  to  $7  bil- 
lion a  year  of  unauthorized  appropria- 
tions in  the  area  of  defense  alone,  most 
of  them  never  having  seen  the  light  of 
day,  many  of  them  having  nothing  to 
do  with  defense. 

Yet  each  year  i,his  body  would  stick 
in,  the  Senate  would  stick  in  unauthor- 
ized appropriations  that  happened  to  be 
in  somebody's  district  or  some  pet 
project  that  never  in  fact  saw  the  light 
of  day,  and  we  never  gave  the  President 
the  time,  whether  it  was  Ronald 
Reagan  or  George  Bush,  a  chance  to 
knock  them  out.  We  did  not  hear  any- 
thing about  unauthorized  appropria- 
tions today. 

What  about  all  of  the  spending  bills 
over  the  past  12  years?  What  about  all 
the  spending  bills  that  always  have 
that  first  clause  that  waives  the  Budg- 
et Act  that  said,  "We  are  going  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  in  this  instance 
because  we  want  to  spend  X  amount  of 
dollars  "?  We  heard  nothing  about  these 
gross  abuses  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  bothers  me  the 
most  is  all  the  rhetoric  we  heard  from 
those  46  Democratic  Members  blaming 
Ronald  Reagan  and  George  Bush,  that 
they  have  to  accept  responsibility  for 
what  occurred  over  the  past  12  years, 
and  even  before  that. 
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The  Clinton  plan  does  not  address 
any  of  the  issues  that  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed. It  is  not  real.  It  is  full  of  con- 
tradictions. 

The  economy  is  in  recovery,  yet  Clin- 
ton proposes  to  stimulate  it.  Our  gov- 
ernment is  too  big,  yet  the  President 
wants  to  make  it  even  larger.  And 
Americans  are  already  burdened  by 
taxes,  and  he  wants  to  have  them  pay 
more.  $328  billion  of  additional  taxes. 

The  only  real  cuts  in  this  plan  are  in 
defense,  and  yet  we  have  no  details.  As 


a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  am  outraged  that  we  have  not 
been  given  any  specifics  as  to  where 
these  cuts  will  occur.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  reading  of  the  Clinton  plan  is 
that  in  the  first  year  we  will  only 
achieve  a  net  savings  of  $2  billion.  And 
talk  about  smoke  and  mirrors,  $1  bil- 
lion of  that  $2  billion  is  achieved  by 
shifting  the  date  of  reimbursement  for 
hospitals  from  a  fiscal  to  a  calendar 
year  basis.  That  surely  is  not  a  real 
cut. 

Economic  stimulus.  Economic  stimu- 
lus, sure,  we  have  economic  stimulus  in 
this  plan  for  all  of  those  5.5  million  de- 
fense-related workers  in  this  country, 
and  what  you  can  be  assured  of  is  that 
over  the  next  5  years  one  out  of  every 
two  of  you  will  lose  your  job.  And  in 
fact,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment and  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice have  both  come  out  with  state- 
ments that  the  Clinton  plan  over  the 
next  5  years  will  cost  the  American 
economy  between  1.8  and  2.8  million 
jobs. 

We  do  not  have  places  to  put  these 
people  into  in  terms  of  equal  pay  and 
equal  technology  capabilities.  We  are 
not  ready  to  make  that  transition  yet. 

One  of  my  Democratic  colleagues 
who  will  remain  anonymous  said  to  me 
last  week,  and  I  would  never  reveal  his 
name  because  I  am  sure  he  would  be 
torn  apart  by  his  leadership,  that  when 
you  look  at  the  outyear  of  the  5  years 
of  the  Clinton  economic  plan,  welfare 
programs  in  total  spending  will  become 
No.  3  in  the  Federal  budget  process. 
They  will  in  fact  surpass  defense  spend- 
ing. That  is  something  that  has  not 
been  talked  about  yet,  something  that 
tomorrow  perhaps  we  can  focus  on, 
that  welfare  will  surpass  defense  as  the 
third  largest  item  of  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  in  fact  will  have  two  alternatives 
tomorrow,  and  I  will  vote  for  the  first 
one  being  offered  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  which  contains  84 
pages  of  specific  cuts  and  not  broad 
generalizations.  The  second  is  a  refine- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  that  adds  the  process  re- 
form that  begins  to  deal  with  some  of 
those  issues  that  we  have  talked  about. 

I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Burton]  will  not  be  able  to 
offer  his  package,  because  we  would 
have  had  three  that  were  better  than 
the  Democrats'  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Russian  citizen 
said  in  criticizing  the  Soviet  system 
following  the  death  of  Chemenko.  and 
I  quote.  "There  are  three  kinds  of  lies: 
a  small  lie.  a  big  lie,  and  politics." 

My  fear  is  that  tomorrow  in  this 
body  on  this  vote,  politics  will  prevail 
and  the  American  people  will  be  the 
losers. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  another  distinguished  gen- 
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tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  the  time. 

What  occurs  to  me  in  this  debate  is 
the  fact  that  we  learned  in  the  last 
election  that  the  people  want  change. 
What  they  are  getting  here  is  more  of 
the  same,  because  I  listened  carefully 
to  the  gentleman  from  Utah  as  he 
spoke  about  the  Clinton  program  that 
he  is  going  to  vote  for.  And  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  what  we  need  is 
better  enforcement  of  these  budget  pro- 
visions. 

The  problem  is  the  enforcement 
never  works.  We  have  the  Budget  Act 
now  that  supiKJsedly  is  the  enforce- 
ment mechanism.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  who  spoke  before 
me,  my  colleague  pointed  out,  we 
waive  the  Budget  Act  all  of  the  time, 
and  what  good  is  enforcement  if  we 
waive  it?  And  the  fact  is  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  votes  over  and  over  again 
for  rules  that  waive  the  Budget  Act,  so 
there  is  no  enforcement. 

Take  the  supplemental.  I  do  not 
know  if  my  colleague  from  Utah  is 
going  to  vote  for  the  supplemental  to- 
morrow or  not,  but  one  of  the  things 
we  have  in  the  rules  of  this  House  to 
try  to  prevent  us  from  spending  money 
that  we  do  not  have  is  an  authorization 
process  that  is  supposed  to  go  before 
the  appropriation  process.  And  yet,  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  that  is 
going  to  come  out  here  as  a  part  of  the 
Clinton  program  tomorrow,  that  en- 
forcement is  going  to  be  done  away 
with,  because  there  are  all  kinds  of  un- 
authorized appropriations  that  are 
going  to  be  in  that  supplemental  to- 
morrow. Where  is  the  enforcement? 
Where  is  the  attempt  to  do  something 
to  really  maintain  a  real  presence?  It 
does  not  exist  and  the  Clinton  program 
is  a  phony.  It  simply  is  not  going  to  do 
the  job  because  it  refuses  to  face  up  to 
the  realities  of  what  has  gone  wrong  in 
the  past. 

My  colleague  from  Utah  also  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  there  is  a  freeze  on 
discretionary  spending  in  the  Clinton 
budget.  There  is  no  such  thing.  If  you 
do  not  look  at  the  realities  of  it.  the 
reality  is  that  the  only  spending  cuts 
they  have  are  in  defense.  And  even 
there  they  have  refused  to  face  up  to 
the  obvious.  When  the  supplemental 
appropriation  comes  to  the  floor  to- 
morrow I  understand,  and  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  who  serves  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  may  be 
able  to  confirm  this,  there  is  no  money 
in  the  supplemental  tomorrow  to  take 
care  of  the  expenses  that  we  are  incur- 
ring in  Somalia. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  raised  an  excellent 
point  that  we  were  going  to  raise  today 
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but  did  not  have  time,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  the  President  did  in  fact. 
President  Bush  requested  a  specific 
amount  of  money  to  pay  for  Somalia. 
Yet,  the  Clinton  administration  has 
yet  to  request  that.  We  have  put  fund- 
ing in  for  swimming  pools  and  historic 
renovation  of  movie  theaters  in,  but  we 
have  yet  to  pay  for  the  services  of  our 
military  over  in  Somalia  which  now 
are  approaching  $700  million. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  get  this  right. 
In  their  budget  what  they  are  propos- 
ing is  $112  billion  in  additional  cuts  in 
defense,  but  when  it  comes  to  paying 
for  the  defenses  already  being  incurred 
in  Somalia,  in  the  supplemental,  emer- 
gency supplemental  coming  up  tomor- 
row there  is  no  money  in  there?  Where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  money  while 
they  are  cutting  $112  billion  out  of  de- 
fense, where  are  we  going  to  get  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  already  incurred 
by  our  troops  in  Somalia?  The  fact  is 
we  are  not.  The  program  is  a  phony, 
and  they  have  no  money  to  pay  for  that 
which  is  going  on.  And  yet  they  give  us 
a  whole  bunch  of  unspecified  cuts  that 
they  cannot  justify. 

If  you  ask  them  where  is  the  money 
going  to  cut.  where  are  we  going  to 
find  $112  billion  in  cuts,  they  cannot 
tell  you. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman made  a  very  good  point  just  a 
moment  ago  about  the  enforcement 
mechanisms,  and  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  knows  bet- 
ter than  perhaps  any  Member  of  this 
body,  having  sat  on  the  floor  here  and 
fought  the  good  fight  against  the  waiv- 
ers in  the  Rules  Committee  over  and 
over  again,  that  what  we  have  in  this, 
basically  what  we  have  in  this  Demo- 
cratic budget  proposal  is  a  proposal  to 
give  us  additional  spending  imme- 
diately, more  taxes,  and  a  promise  of 
cuts  somewhere  down  the  line.  But  as 
we  know,  we  never  get  the  spending 
cuts,  because  when  it  comes  time  for 
that  we  will  see  each  of  the  Appropria- 
tions subcommittees  march  in,  and  I 
serve  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, march  in  with  waivers  to  the 
Budget  Act.  I  dare  say  that  everything 
in  the  appropriations  bill  we  had  last 
year  came  with  waivers  to  the  Budget 
Act.  and  it  will  be  one  waiver  after  the 
other. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  which 
would  try  to  -change  that  to  get  some 
discipline  to  require  a  super  majority 
in  this  body  to  waive  points  of  order 
under  the  Budget  Act.  The  Senate  has 
done  that.  They  did  that  back  in  1985. 
and  it  restored  some  discipline  to  the 
process  over  on  that  side  in  the  appro- 
priations process. 

But  unless  we  get  some  kind  of  re- 
form over  here  to  do  that  we  will  never 


get  that  kind  of  discipline  on  the 
spending  side  of  things.  So  all  of  this  is 
just  a  game  we  are  playing.  We  are 
going  to  have  the  taxes,  we  are  going 
to  have  the  additional  spending,  and  we 
will  have  the  promise  of  the  spending 
cuts,  but  we  will  never,  never  see  them. 
And  I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a 
good  point  on  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, and  he  is  absolutely  right.  And 
there  is  absolutely  no  enthusiasm  for 
the  idea  that  we  use  super  majorities 
here  for  those  kinds  of  things,  because 
the  fact  is  they  are  going  to  go  on 
spending.  And  to  call  the  Clinton  pro- 
posal real,  and  to  say  that  somehow 
this  is  a  different  budget  from  any- 
thing we  have  seen  before,  and  that  we 
have  broken  the  gridlock,  and  somehow 
we  are  going  to  do  something  real  here 
is  nonsense.  There  is  nothing  real  in 
that  budget  proposal.  It  is  the  same  old 
stuff. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  one  thing 
that  we  were  attempting  to  bring 
about,  a  reform  that  would  be  a  real 
enforcement  mechanism,  but  were  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  do  so  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  And  that  was  that  I 
had  an  amendment  to  try  to  implement 
the  10-percent  taxpayer  buy  down 
check  off  on  taxes  that  was  taken  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee,  was  abso- 
lutely germane  and  was  a  process  re- 
form that  would  have  ensured  true  en- 
forcement of  spenddown. 
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The  way  it  works  is  this,  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity on  their  tax  form  every  April  15 
to  checkoff  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
money  they  were  paying  in  taxes  to  go 
for  one  purpose  and  one  purpose  alone, 
to  buydown  the  national  debt,  and  for 
every  dollar  designated  for  debt 
buydown,  $1  would  have  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  spending. 

Now,  either  this  money  was  sub- 
tracted from  spending  by  Congress, 
that  made  the  necessary  cuts  across 
the  board,  or  there  was  an  automatic 
sequestration  that  took  place,  in  other 
words,  an  automatic  spending  cut  that 
took  place  to  equal  that  amount  of 
money,  so  that  the  American  people 
would  get  real  spending  cuts,  they 
would  get  deficit  reduction  and  debt  re- 
duction at  the  same  time. 

We  had  the  CBO  run  the  numbers  on 
this,  and  we  found  that  this  particular 
plan,  if  worked  optimally,  within  a  5- 
year  periqd  balances  the  budget,  and 
within  a  15-year  period,  and  I  think 
this  is  important,  because  it  is  the  one 
hope  the  American  people  wish  to  have 
handed  out  to  them,  within  a  15-year 
period  this  plan,  if  worked  optimally, 
absolutely  eliminates  all  of  the  na- 
tional debt;  every  penny  of  national 
debt  is  gone.  That  is  the  kind  of  hope 
that  the  American  people  would  like  to 
have  that  what  they  are  doing  is  mean- 
ingful. 


I  read  reports  about  bake  sales  tak- 
ing place  across  the  country  that  are 
aimed  at  helping  us  get  rid  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  I  think  that  the  hope 
behind  those  is  very  positive.  It  is  the 
American  people  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  a  real  problem. 

Rush  Limbaugh  has  estimated  that  if 
those  bake  sales  managed  to  raise  $1.5 
million  a  year,  and  that  would  be  an 
awful  lot  of  cookies  being  baked,  if 
they  managed  to  raise  $1.5  million  a 
year,  it  would  take  2.8  million  years  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  makes  a  very 
good  point. 

I  noticed  that  somebody  had  pointed 
out,  and  I  am  not  sure,  but  it  might 
have  been  Rush  Limbaugh  who  made 
this  point,  or  somebody  pointed  out 
that  the  President  made  quite  a  to-do. 
of  course,  about  the  call  that  he  made 
to  the  young  man  from  North  Dakota 
who  sent  him  a  check  for  $1,000.  and  if 
every  American  taxpayer  made  a  simi- 
lar contribution  of  $1,000.  we  would  re- 
duce the  Federal  deficit  by  about  half, 
the  Federal  deficit  by  about  half,  and 
we  would  not  even  balance  the  budget. 

So  while  the  President  is  going  to 
take  this  $1,000  from  this  young  man. 
we  are  going  to  increase  the  Federal 
deficit  immediately  with  the  $16  billion 
of  additional  stimulus  package,  and 
then  we  are  going  to  have  all  of  the 
other  investments  that  will  add  more 
than  $140  billion  in  additional  spending 
over  the  next  3  or  4  years. 

Where  are  we  going  to  pay?  How 
many  times  is  that  young  man  going  to 
have  to  write  out  that  $1,000  check? 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  exactly  right. 
The  fact  is  that  what  happened  to  his 
$1,000  was  it  got  spent  away,  just  like 
all  the  new  taxes  that  are  going  to  be 
raised  are  going  to  be  spent  away,  and 
the  difference  between  that  and  what 
happens  with  the  taxpayer  debt 
buydown  that  I  hoped  to  offer  on  this 
approach,  the  difference  between  that 
is  that  in  the  taxpayer  debt  buydown. 
because  you  get  a  dollar  spending  cut 
for  every  dollar  of  debt  reduction,  you 
get  a  real  change  in  the  habits,  and  the 
important  factor  is  this,  we  would  no 
longer  have  to  depend  upon  a  group  of 
politicians  to  enforce  this. 

The  enforcement  mechanism  would 
be,  for  the  first  time,  the  American 
people,  and  that  is  the  important  in- 
gredient in  all  of  this. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  deal  cut 
among  politicians  in  this  town  is  ever 
going  to  work,  because  I  think  when 
you  get  to  the  point  that  you  have  to 
culminate  the  deal  and  really  cut 
spending,  the  politicians  are  going  to 
walk  away  from  it. 

I  looked  carefully  at  the  charts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
out  here  earlier  today,  and  in  the 
charts  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Obey]  they  showed  how 
Gramm-Rudman  H  actually  did  for  a 
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period  of  time  level  off  the  amount  of 
deficit  and  debt  we  were  accumulating. 
And  guess  what,  we  grot  to  1990.  And 
what  happened?  His  chart  all  of  a  sud- 
den showed  the  deficits  shooting  up. 
Why?  Because  in  the  1990  budget  deal 
we  canceled  Gramm-Rudman  because 
it  began  to  pinch.  It  got  too  hot  to 
handle. 

Spending  was  actually  being  reduced, 
and  we  had  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  so  the 
politicians  got  together  and  cut  a  deal 
to  get  rid  of  Gramm-Rudman. 

Guess  what,  the  deficit  shot  through 
the  ceiling.  The  reason  why  that  could 
happen  is  because  the  people  were  not 
involved.  But  in  the  debt  buydown,  you 
will  have  had  millions  of  Americans 
who  will  have  desigmated  money  to  go 
for  debt  and  deficit  reduction  who  all 
of  a  sudden  are  going  to  say  to  the  poli- 
ticians who  do  not  do  what  they  asked 
them  to  do,  "Hey.  fella,  you  are  not 
doing  what  we  demanded  you  to  do. 
You  are  gone." 

The  politicians  say  to  the  American 
people,  if  they  say  "In  your  face,  we 
are  not  going  to  make  the  cuts,"  they 
have  got  this  big  problem,  because  you 
have  got  people  out  there  who  have  de- 
manded the  cuts  be  made,  and  that  is 
going  to  be  an  issue  in  the  next  elec- 
tion. So  all  of  a  sudden  you  have  put  an 
enforcement  mechanism  that  gets  out- 
side the  Halls  of  Congress  and  takes  it 
to  the  American  people,  both  the  obli- 
gation in  the  first  place  to  designate 
money  for  debt  reduction,  and  then  the 
ability  later  on  to  discipline  politicians 
who  do  not  follow  through.  And  that  is 
what  makes  it  work. 

That  is  why  getting  the  American 
people  involved  in  the  process,  having, 
if  you  will,  a  referendum  every  April  15 
on  debt  and  deficit  reduction  really  be- 
gins to  change  the  dynamic  of  what 
happens  in  Washington. 

I  look  to  offer  that  kind  of  an  ap- 
proach on  the  floor.  I  look  for  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  as  a  process  reform 
to  the  budget,  and  it  is  included  in  the 
Republican  substitute  budget.  It  is  part 
of  the  budget  presentation  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich], 
and  that  is  one  reason  I  will  enthu- 
siastically vote  for  that  budget  presen- 
tation, because  the  debt  buydown  con- 
cept is  included  in  it.  I  wanted  to  offer 
it  on  the  floor.  I  was  turned  down  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  despite  the 
fact  that  this  was  an  absolutely  ger- 
mane amendment  available  to  them, 
and  I  am  disappointed  by  that. 

The  majority  leader,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  tonight,  has  told  me  that 
we  will  have  hearings  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  idea, 
and  that  I  am  grateful  for.  but  it  would 
have  been  nice  to  be  able  to  debate  it 
as  part  of  the  budget.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  be  on  the  floor  as  part  of  the  Ka- 
sich amendment. 

I  will  hope  that  at  that  point  many 
people  will  see  this  as  the  populist  way 
to  go  about  doing  something  about  the 
budget. 


Let  us  not  have  as  many  bake  saies 
in  the  future.  Let  us  give  the  American 
people  a  real  chance  on  April  15  to  stop 
debt  and  deficit  by  designating  a  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  they  are  paying  to  go 
for  that  purpose  and  that  purpose 
alone. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  begin  that 
new  wave  with  the  adoption  of  the 
budget  drafted  by  the  Republicans  on 
the  committee,  a  much  better  budget, 
a  much  better  budget  than  the  Clinton 
budget  that  the  Democrats  have  so  en- 
thusiastically brought  to  the  floor 
today. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  about 
at  the  end  of  our  long  ordeal  or  our 
long  debate.  Before  we  finish.  I  would 
just  like  to  take  a  moment  to  summa- 
rize 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  ju»t  A.  week  ago 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  met 
to  consider  the  budget  proposal,  the 
Clinton  proposal,  the  revised  proposal 
coming  from  the  Democrats,  and  the 
Republican  alternative.  I  went  into 
that  committee  meeting  with  a  lot  of 
enthusiasm  and  hope  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  serious  debate  about 
some  differences  and  some  alter- 
natives. I  especially  went  into  that 
hopeful  because,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  I  had  found 
myself  under  attack  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  because  Re- 
publicans had  not  been  sufficiently 
forthcoming  in  coming  up  with  their 
specifics  about  where  they  would  cut. 

Many  of  us  were  critical  after  the 
President  stood  in  this  body  just  a 
month  ago  and  made  his  presentation 
and  outlined  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  regard  to  budget  proposals  and 
new  spending  proposals.  Many  of  us 
were  critical  of  that. 

We  were  told,  "If  you  have  got  a  bet- 
ter idea,  show  us.  Show  us  where  the 
spending  cuts  would  be." 

And  so.  as  one  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican Committee  on  the  Budget,  we 
worked  very  hard  on  coming  up  with 
an  alternative.  We  had  task  forces,  and 
we  met,  and  we  met,  and  we  met.  We 
repeatedly  discussed  these  things.  We 
thrashed  out  ideas,  and  we  came  up 
with  very  specific  cuts,  cuts  that  will 
take  $38  billion  out  of  the  spending  this 
year  and  a  total  of  more  than  $400  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years,  real  spend- 
ing cuts,  specifics,  as  to  where  we 
would  get  those  spending  cuts,  and 
then  to  come  in  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  find  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  scoring  or  the  revised  scoring 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
Democrats  have  come  back  with  $62 
billion  of  additional  cuts,  and  not  one 
dime  of  them  specified  was,  well,  to  say 
the  least  something  of  a  shocker. 

I  could  not  believe  that  after  having 
been  beaten  around  the  head  for  4 
weeks  that  we  were  confronted. 


Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  slightly  inaccurate  to  suggest  that 
not  one  dime  was  specified.  In  fact,  in 
the  budget  resolution  from  the  com- 
mittee, less  than  $20  billion  is  in  un- 
si)ecified  reductions  in  the  out  years, 
which  is  a  common  practice  and  has 
been  a  common  practice  to  allow  some 
flexibility  in  the  out  years  to  deter- 
mine where  additional  cuts  can  be 
made. 

But  the  bulk  of  those  are  specified 
within  the  spending  categories,  and  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  on  a  budget  res- 
olution we  cannot  bind  either  an  au- 
thorizing conunittee  or  an  appropria- 
tion committee  to  a  specific  cut.  There 
are  within  the  report  numerous  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  as  to  where  these  fund- 
ing cuts  can  be  obtained  in  specific 
programs. 
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And  so  to  suggest  that  not  one  dime 
is  specified  is  simply  inaccurate. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment.  I  would  point  out  two 
things.  One.  I  would  repeat  my  state- 
ment: Of  the  $62  billion  of  additional 
cuts  brought  in.  not  one  dime  is  speci- 
fied as  to  where  it  would  come  from. 
And  of  the  largest  part  of  the  cut  in 
the  defense  budget,  nothing,  nowhere, 
zero.  If  you  know  where  some  of  those 
cuts  are  going  to  come  from  and  how 
we  are  going  to  achieve  that,  which  is 
the  heart  of  the  cuts  that  the  President 
proposes,  we  would  be  happy  to  see 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman,  and  perhaps  we  are  going  to 
finally  get  enlightened  here  at  1  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  ORTON.  As  the  gentleman  I  sub- 
mit already  knows  and  understands, 
the  budget  resolution  cannot  and  does 
not  bind  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  a  specific  appropriation  or  re- 
scission on  any  specific  program.  What 
we  do  is  set  the  spending  caps  or  the 
spending  limits  within  each  function. 
We  designate  within  the  function  the 
amounts  that  can  be  spent.  That  is,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  purpose  of  a 
budget  resolution.  Within  those  func- 
tions we  have  in  fact  identified  what 
the  amounts  are  that  would  be  cut 
from  those  specific  functions. 

As  I  pointed  out,  there  are,  in  1994, 
there  are  no  unspecified  cuts.  They  are 
allocated  among  the  functions.  Within 
those  functions  the  committee  report 
specifies  areas  where  it  is  rec- 
ommended to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations the  specific  areas  to  look 
that  we  have  identified  and  suggested, 
areas  that  could  be  considered  for  cuts, 
to  find  these  specific  cuts  within  those 
functions. 

But  as  the  gentleman  knows,  we 
could  put  in  the  resolution  that  the 
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Committee  on  Appropriations  must 
eliminate  XYZ  programs  or  cut  X 
amount  from  a  specific  program  for 
spending  to  build  a  new  bomber  or 
something  like  that,  but  the  gentleman 
knows  that  that  has  no  binding  effect 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Reclaiming  my  time,  if  I 
might,  the  gentleman  has  of  course 
precisely  made  my  point  for  me.  And 
that  is  that,  no,  the  budget  resolution 
has  dollar  amounts  in  it  but  you  have 
policy  that  drives  you  to  get  to  those 
amounts.  What  the  heck  were  we  hold- 
ing all  these  hearings  for?  Where  we 
were  listening  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  listening  to  the  OMB  Direc- 
tor, listening  to  Secretary  Shalala,  lis- 
tening to  Secretary  Reilly,  where  we 
were  talking  about  policy,  if  all  we 
were  going  to  do  was  plug  a  number  in 
there  and  have  no  idea  of  what  it 
meant  and  how  we  got  it?  We  saw  some 
additional  cuts  that  were  brought,  and 
they  were  very  specific  in  number, 
function  X.  let  us  say,  $341  million  of 
less  spending  next  year.  I  asked  the 
chairman  why  is  it  $341  million  and  not 
$340  million  or  $342  million?  And,  of 
course,  there  was  no  answer.  That  is 
what  I  mean  when  I  said  unspecified. 

The  Republicans  came  up  with  spe- 
cific ideas  of  how  we  would  get  to  the 
spending  cuts. 

If  I  might,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  because  I  listened  to  the 
hearing  that  was  held  when  the  Repub- 
licans put  forward  their  specific  cuts.  If 
I  recall  correctly,  there  were  a  number 
of  Democrats  who  were  willing  to  spe- 
cifically criticize  the  specific  cuts. 
Now.  if  this  was  all  macroeconomic 
policy,  why  did  they  feel  it  was  nec- 
essary to  even  debate  the  specifics  that 
the  Republicans  put  forward?  Or  why 
was  it  that  the  President,  for  weeks 
going  around  the  country  telling  peo- 
ple, "If  you  don't  like  my  budget,  come 
up  with  specifics,"  and  when  we  got 
into  the  Budget  Committee  meetings, 
the  only  people  who  put  forward  specif- 
ics were  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  wanted  to  deal  with  macro- 
economic  numbers? 

I  would  also  ask  the  gentleman  if 
this  report  exists  that  has  all  these  de- 
tails, where  is  the  report? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  gentleman  is  right; 
we  have  not  seen  that  report,  because 
there  are  not  any  details,  there  are  no 
details  for  this.  The  President  did  say. 
"Give  us  some  specifics."  We  gave  spe- 
cifics. We  have  gotten  none  from  the 
other  side.  The  reason  is  obvious,  they 
do  not  want  to  put  Members  on  record 
prior  to  voting  for  the  economic  stimu- 
lus package  and  the  budget  resolution 
which,  as  the  gentleman  from  Utah  has 
correctly  pointed  out,  is  nonbinding 
and  means  nothing  and  will  mean  even 
less  when  we  have  waivers  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr.  ORTON.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  it  is  binding  in  the  numbers,  in 
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the  caps,  in  the  amounts  that  can  be 
spent  within  function.  You  cannot  bind 
them  to  eliminate  a  particular  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Unless  we  waive  the 
numbers,  which  we  do  with  great  fre- 
quency around  here. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Perhaps  too  much  fre- 
quency. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  the  reason  that  is  so,  we  said 
they  do  not  want  to  have  people  go  on 
record  as  being  specific  and  having  to 
vote  for  specific  things,  specific  cuts 
that  might  be  required,  some  that 
would  be  very  painful,  making  some 
specific  choices.  It  is  easier  to  vote  for 
the  extra  spending  that  we  are  going  to 
get  tomorrow;  it  is  easier  to  vote  for 
the  ephemeral  cuts  that  might  come 
down  in  the  out  years  and  never  have 
to  make  the  tough  decisions,  and  we 
will  avoid  them  again  this  year. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. But  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  the  report  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  refers  does 
not  exist? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  None  with  anything  that 
has  the  specifics  that  he  was  referring 
to  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  tell  us  where  this  report  is? 
Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ORTON.  I  believe  you  will  find 
the  committee  report  out  on  the  bench. 
Mr.  WALKER.  So  there  is  a  commit- 
tee report  that  has  all  of  these  things 
listed  specifically. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  The  committee  report 
has  just  the  numbers,  that  is  all  we 
have;  no  policy  direction  as  to  how  we 
arrive  at  these  numbers.  So  we  do  not 
have  any  idea,  the  Budget  Committee 
gives  no  direction. 

What  we  heard  last  week,  to  answer, 
perhaps,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania's question;  what  we  heard  last 
week  in  the  committee  was,  after  all 
this  talk  about  how  important  this 
was.  the  Budget  Committee  is  saying. 

Oh.  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  this.  All  we 
have  the  responsibility  for  is  the  1  page  with 
15  to  16  functions  on  it,  and  we  report  those 
numbers  out  there,  and  that  is  all  we  have  to 
do.  We  don't  set  policy,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  determining  how  much  we  are  going 
to  spend  around  here,  determining  the  budg- 
et. That  is  not  our  responsibility;  others  will 
make  those  determinations.  We  just  plug 
these  numbers  in  here,  we  pull  them  out  of 
hats  someplace  and  plug  them  in.  and  then 
we  hope  that  everybody  will  abide  by  those. 
Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Utah  just  told  us  there  is  a  report  that 
exists  that  has  all  of  these  specifics  in 
it,  how  they  got  to  those  specifics,  that 
that  report  exists.  Does  that  report 
exist,  or  does  it  not  exist? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  To  my  knowledge.  I 
have  seen  no  such  report.  The  only  one 
that  shows  anything  is  the  Republican 
budget  alternative,  which  is  very  spe- 
cific in  outlining  how  we  would  get  to 


those  spending  limits  that  we  have  in 
our  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  the  gentleman  was 
absolutely  right  in  his  statement  that 
no  specifics  exist  in  the  Democratic 
budget? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
there  are  some  specifics  in  President 
Clinton's  earlier  proposal  to  the  Con- 
gress, but  none  in  the  area  of  defense 
and  none  for  the  additional  $62  billion. 
As  we  know,  the  ones  President  Clin- 
ton originally  proposed  got  scored  dif- 
ferently so  that  they  were  $55  billion 
short. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Have  the  Democrats 
endorsed  all  the  ones  that  President 
Clinton  came  up  with? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Good  question.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Because  they  do  not 
have  specifics  in  the  recommended 
budget  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  they 
endorsed  everything  the  President  sent 
up. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Because  they  cannot  tell 
whether  they  have  endorsed  those. 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WELDON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

On  the  issue  of  defense  cuts,  this  is 
very  critical  because  we  have  been  told 
time  and  time  again  the  American  peo- 
ple   have    bought    President    Clinton's 
plan.  But  he  has  been  very  careful  in 
not  discussing  what  any  of  those  de- 
fense cuts  would  be.  So,  therefore,  the 
American  people  have  heard  there  is 
going  to  be  this  huge  savings  and  all  of 
it  is  in  defense  but  none  of  us  knows 
the    details    of    whose    programs    are 
going  to  be  cut,  which  jobs  will  be  lost. 
Therefore,  he  has  been  able  to  have 
all  these  people  "think  that  these  cuts 
are  not  going  to  be  in  their  area  and 
are  not  going  to  hurt  our  national  se- 
curity, and  that  is  precisely  the  point 
that  we  need  to  make.  The  plan  is  full 
of  nonspecifics.  The  President  and  the 
Democrats  have  not  identified  any  of 
the  areas  where  we  are  going  to  have  to 
cut  the  military.  That  is  going  to  cause 
tremendous  pain.  As  I  said,  over  the 
next  5  years,  one  of  every  two  defense- 
related  jobs  in  this  country  are  going 
to  go.  And  those  are  the  people  that 
should  be  asking  the  question  today:  Is 
this  what  I  really  want  to  see  America 
do  over  the  next  5  years? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct  about  the  defense 
cuts. 

But  if  I  may  just  finish  up  very 
quickly,  and  I  appreciate  the  dialog  we 
have  gotten  into;  it  is  important  to 
have  this  kind  of  discussion. 

D  0120 

One  of  the  things  that  is  most  dis- 
tressing I  think  to  many  people,  and  I 
certainly  find   to  a  lot  of  Americans 
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that  I  have  talked  to  about  this,  is  the 
now  Orwellian  language,  what  I  would 
call  the  "new  speak"  that  is  being  used 
to  describe  elements  of  this  budget. 
What  we  used  to  call  spending  is  now 
investments.  It  does  not  matter  what 
kind  of  spending  it  is,  it  is  an  invest- 
ment. 

Presumably  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation we  will  see  tomorrow  one 
of  the  investments  is  to  make  up  a 
shortfall  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget  of  $28  million.  The  American 
people  know  that  is  not  an  investment, 
that  that  is  phony.  That  is  simply 
being  dishonest  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

We  no  longer  call  increases  in  the 
amount  of  money  people  pay  out  of 
their  paychecks  tax  increases.  That  is 
what  I  always  used  to  call  it.  No,  no. 
We  call  those  contributions  now,  and 
some  of  them  are  spending  cuts. 

The  most  unbelievable  of  all  is  that 
the  money  that  senior  citizens  are 
going  to  pay  in  additional  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  as  the  result  of  having  that 
part  of  their  Social  Security  benefits 
that  are  taxable  raised  from  50  to  85 
percent,  that  is  not  a  tax  increase.  It  is 
a  spending  cut. 

Try  telling  that  to  the  senior  citizen 
who  is  suddenly  going  to  find  his  in- 
come tax  bill  going  up  by  $200,  $300.  or 
$500  next  year.  We  need  to  be  more  hon- 
est with  the  American  people. 

Then  if  that  was  not  enough,  we  rede- 
fined the  whole  definition  of  income  so 
that  the  President  can  say  that  70  per- 
cent of  these  taxes  are  being  paid  by 
the  wealthy.  So  we  suddenly  wave  the 
magic  wand  over  income  and  say  we 
are  going  to  change  the  definition  of 
income  to  include  an  imputed  value  on 
the  rent  of  a  home.  Even  though  you 
have  owned  it  for  40  years  and  you  have 
paid  it  off,  now  you  are  going  to  have 
a  rent  attached  to  that  and  that  is  part 
of  your  income. 

Oh,  and  guess  what,  that  just  puts 
you  into  the  category  of  being  rich. 
Voila,  you  are  going  to  pay  the  tax. 
That  is  dishonest.  That  is  simply  not 
being  straightforward  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

We  offered  an  alternative  that  I 
think  offers  a  very  clear  choice  to  the 
American  people.  I  believe  that  tomor- 
row in  this  final  part  of  the  debate  we 
will  be  able  to  focus  very  clearly  in  un- 
derstanding the  differences  between 
the  Republican  budget  alternative  and 
that  which  is  offered  by  the  Democrats. 

The  Republicans  offer  an  alternative 
that  means  less  government,  that 
means  less  spending,  that  means  more 
jobs,  that  means  more  take-home  pay, 
and  it  means  no  new  taxes. 

The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
offer  a  very  different  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture. They  offer  a  very  different  vision 
of  where  government  should  go.  It  is  an 
honest  difference.  It  is  one  that  they 
have  always  adhered  to  and  it  was  ex- 
pressed very  clearly  right  in  this  room 


a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  talked  about 
making  government  work  again,  that 
government  can  be  the  answer  to  the 
problems  that  we  have  in  this  country. 
We  know  that  is  not  the  case,  but  they 
believe  that  more  government  and 
more  taxes  and  more  spending  is  the 
solution.  If  that  had  been  the  solution, 
we  would  have  solved  these  problems 
long  ago. 

We  have  been  taxing  and  we  have 
been  spending  and  we  have  been  spend- 
ing more  and  more,  driving  ourselves 
deeper  into  deficit,  taking  more  money 
out  of  people's  pockets. 

Pretty  soon  we  will  have  what  some 
I)eople  want  to  achieve,  and  that  is  tax- 
ing people  so  much  that  they  will  be 
very  grateful  to  government  for  what- 
ever they  can  get  in  the  way  of  services 
from  government  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  buy  those  services  them- 
selves. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  there  are 
those  in  this  country  for  whom  that  is 
the  goal,  to  make  the  American  middle 
class  totally  dependent  on  government 
to  provide  those  services,  to  tax  them 
enough  so  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
buy  those  services  themselves. 

So  the  philosophical  differences  be- 
tween these  two  budgets  are  very  clear. 
Tomorrow  we  need  to  make  not  only  a 
choice,  but  we  need  to  have  an  intel- 
ligent debate  as  we  talk  about  the  spe- 
cifics of  that. 

I  look  forward  to  that  opportunity  to 
go  in  and  talk  about  some  of  these  de- 
cisions that  we  came  up  with  in  our 
budget  proposal,  tough  decisions,  such 
as  raising  the  retirement  age  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  such  as  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  COLAs  for  military 
retirees.  Those  are  some  of  the  tough 
choices  that  we  have  made  in  our  budg- 
et proposal  that  we  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss tomorrow,  or  later  today  I  should 
say,  as  we  get  into  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  think  we  are  at  a 
historic  crossroads  in  this  country.  I 
think  that  this  debate  over  the  budget 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  debate 
in  which  I  have  participated,  certainly 
with  regard  to  the  economy  of  this 
country,  in  the  last  8  years  that  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Every  Member  of  the  Congress  needs 
to  participate  in  this  debate  if  we  are 
going  to  make  decisions  that  will  as- 
sure the  future  of  our  country. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  50 
years  ago,  Winston  Churchill  described  Russia 
as  a  "riddle  wrapped  in  a  mystery  inside  an 
enigma."  I  can  only  imagine  what  he  would 
say  today  if  he  were  asked  to  comment  on  the 
budget  resolution  our  Democratic  Iriends  have 
presented  to  us  today.  Its  details  are  as  much 
a  mystery  to  its  advocates  as  to  its  skeptics. 

I  find  it  extraordinary  that  we  are  debating  a 
budget  resolution  fully  2  weeks  before  the 
President  has  even  submitted  his  budget. 

Back  dunng  the  days  of  gridlock,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  declared  Republican  Presi- 
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dents'  budgets  "dead  on  arrival."  Now,  the 
majority  leadership  expects  us  to  pass  this 
President's  budget  even  before  it  arrives. 
Khrushchev  could  have  blushed  at  such  a  pro- 
cedure. Yet  we  stand  accused  of  perpetuating 
gridlock  because  we  want  to  see  for  ourselves 
what  the  President  has  in  mind  before  we  vote 
on  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  details  remain 
enigmatic,  there  are  certainly  things  about  this 
budget  that  are  no  mystery  to  me. 

One  thing  that  those  of  us  from  New  Jersey 
know  all  too  well  is  that  raising  taxes  neither 
creates  jobs  nor  stimulates  economic  recov- 
ery— especially  in  an  economy  that  is  still  try- 
ing to  regain  strength.  Governor  Flono  tried 
that  in  New  Jersey  and  New  Jersey  has  yet  to 
recover. 

I  had  a  sense  we  were  in  trouble  when,  2 
weeks  before  he  presented  his  economic  plan 
to  the  Congress,  I  heard  the  President  tell  the 
New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  he 
wanted  to  do  for  the  Nation  what  Governor 
Florio  had  done  for  New  Jersey.  Thanks,  Mr. 
President,  but  no  thanks. 

But,  I  must  concede  that  what  this  budget 
proposal  lacks  in  substance  its  supporters 
more  than  make  up  for  in  rhetohc.  For  exam- 
ple, the  President  and  many  of  our  colleagues 
claim  that  it's  time  that  those  who  benefited 
from  the  economic  growth  of  the  eighties  pay 
their  fair  share  in  the  nineties.  I  don't  krrow 
anyone  who  is  against  fairness.  But  sirx;e 
when  is  it  fair,  or,  for  that  matter  productive,  to 
punish  success? 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  continuing  effort 
to  incite  class  warfare  in  this  country  does  not 
stand  up  to  the  facts.  The  facts  reveal  that  the 
arguments  of  the  class  warhors  are  nothing 
more  than  a  convenient  cloak  for  those  who 
want  to  continue  to  tax  and  spend  under  the 
guise  of  contribution  and  investment. 

The  indisputable  fact  is  that  everyone's  net 
tax  burden  went  down  during  the  eighties  with 
one  exception — the  top  20  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans, who  saw  their  tax  burden  go  up.  Every- 
one else  saw  a  decrease.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  those  most  in  need  saw  their  effective  tax 
rate  tall  the  most — an  astounding  264  percent. 
Yet  one  would  never  know  that  from  listening 
to  the  rhetoric  of  the  class  warriors. 

If  we  are  going  to  create  jobs  in  this  country 
and  reinvigorate  our  economic  engine,  we 
have  got  to  stop  talking  and  acting  in  ways 
that  punish  success  and  reward  failure.  Gov- 
ernment should  be  the  friend  of  those  who 
create  jobs — not  their  enemy.  Why  this  simple 
truth  remains  such  a  hddle  to  those  who  carry 
the  class  warfare  banner  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  this 
Member  would  even  consider  asking  any 
American  to  pay  another  penny  in  taxes,  he 
would  want  to  show  the  American  people  that 
Congress  could  get  its  spending  habits  under 
control.  New  Jersey,  and  48  other  States, 
have  a  mechanism  to  keep  State  spending 
within  limits.  We  in  the  Congress  should  put 
the  same  restraints  on  Federal  spending. 

This  Congress  has  within  its  power  to  send 
to  the  States  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion that  would  require  a  balanced  budget.  We 
could  do  it  tomorrow.  Does  anyone  doubt  that 
such  an  amendment  would  be  ratified  by  the 
States  in  record  time? 

In  fact,  the  States  themselves  are  on  the 
verge  of  convening  a  constitutional  convention 
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for  that  very  purpose.  Why  not  show  the  tax- 
payers that  we  can  pay  nrxire  than  lip  service 
to  their  call  for  change?  Let's  embrace  this  ef- 
fort to  advance  real  change. 

We  couW  also,  tomorrow,  give  the  President 
line-item  veto  authority.  President  Clinton  sup- 
ported the  line-item  veto  during  his  cam- 
paign— although  he  has  been  strangely  silent 
about  it  sirx:e  November  3.  I  say,  let's  give 
him  this  authority  and  let's  do  it  right  away. 
That  would  be  real  change. 

Mr.  Chairnnan,  we  all  know  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  change.  But  unless  we 
change  course,  the  only  change  they  will  see 
is  the  change  left  in  their  pockets.  But  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  that  way.  We  should  start 
by  rejecting  the  $16.3  billion  in  new  spending 
that  we  will  be  asked  to  approve  tomorrow, 
less  than  24  hours  after  we  hear  all  this  talk 
about  how  the  majority's  budget  resolution 
heralds  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of  deficit 
reduction. 

Well  it  worn  even  last  a  day.  Passage  of 
this  so-called  stimulus  package  will  imme- 
diately increase  the  deficit  by  Si  6.3  billion. 
Maybe  that's  why  it's  being  called  an  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  my  newly 
elected  colleagues  who  were  elected  as  cata- 
lysts for  change:  you  have  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  to  lead  this  institution  through  the 
courage  of  your  example. 

Stand  up  to  the  power  of  the  status  quo. 
Stand  up  to  those  who  would  have  you  go 
back  home  having  to  explain  why  you  failed  to 
advance  change.  I  know  it's  not  easy  to  forge 
a  new  direction  in  an  institution  as  hkJetwund 
by  tradition  as  this.  But  trailblazing  never  is 
easy. 

And  to  my  new  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle;  join  those  of  us  who  are  swim- 
ming against  the  relentless  tide  of  business  as 
usual.  Help  us  reject  this  riddle  wrapped  in  a 
mystery  inside  an  enigma. 

The  public  has  invested  their  trust  in  us — 
but  trust  is  a  fragile  thing. 

If  we  do  not  at  least  insist  on  unwrapping 
the  unknown  mysteries  hiding  in  this  budget 
resolution,  we  will  have  fallen  short  of  the 
mark  and  will  have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 

If  we  do  not  at  least  insist  on  showing  we 
can  cut  spending  tjefore  we  ask  for  any  more 
new  taxes,  we  will  have  fallen  short  of  the 
mark  arxj  will  have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 

And  if  we  do  not  insist  on  living  up  to  our 
responsibilities  as  a  coequal  branch  of  the 
Government,  we  will  have  lost  the  trust  of  our 
constituents,  and  will  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame. 

Mr.  CASTLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  opposition  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  64,  as  presented  by  the  Budg- 
et Committee.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Republican  budget  alternative. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  President 
Clinton  and  the  Budget  Committee  have  made 
a  good  faith  effort  to  present  a  plan  which  ad- 
dresses the  economic  problems  of  this  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  the  priorities  of  the  plan  are 
wrong.  The  committee  resolution  puts  the  cart 
t)efore  the  horse;  it  relies  far  too  much  on  tax 
increases  and  contains  far  too  few  spending 
cuts.  Approval  of  this  resolution  is  equivalent 
to  endorsing  a  tax-and-spend  budget. 

This  is  not  the  policy  the  American  people 
want.  Our  constituents  want  Congress  and  the 


Presklent  to  take  a  hard  look  at  every  Federal 
program  and  reduce  spending  as  much  as 
possible  before  any  tax  increases  are  consid- 
ered. This  resolution  does  not  accomplish  this 
task.  The  committee  resolution  projects  deficit 
reduction  of  S460  billion  over  5  years.  How- 
ever, it  calls  for  S267  tnllion  in  new  taxes  to 
achieve  the  goal.  This  includes  an  energy  tax 
which  will  cost  an  average  family  of  four  in 
Delaware  an  additional  $500  a  year;  as  well 
as  a  tax  on  the  Social  Security  benefits  of 
moderate-income  senior  citizens. 

While  the  committee  plan  does  include 
spending  cuts,  it  does  not  specify  where  these 
cuts  will  come  from.  The  lack  of  specific  pro- 
posals leaves  us  vulnerable  to  blue  smoke 
and  mirror  tricks  later  in  the  budget  process. 
The  resolution  assumes  cuts  in  defense  of 
$122  billion  over  5  years  with  no  specifics  on 
how  these  savings  will  be  achieved.  In  addi- 
tion, it  proposes  S63  billion  in  additional  do- 
mestic sperxJing  cuts,  but  gives  no  indication 
on  how  these  savings  will  be  made. 

In  comparison,  the  Republican  budget  alter- 
native would  reduce  the  deficit  by  $38  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1994  and  $430  billion  over  5 
years,  without  increasing  taxes  or  touching 
Social  Security  benefits.  The  Republican  alter- 
native would  cut  the  Federal  bureaucracy  fur- 
ther; reduce  funding  for  Congress  arxl  the 
franking  privilege;  revises  Medicare  and  treats 
senior  citizens  more  equitably  than  the  Demo- 
cratic plan.  The  Republrcan  plan  makes  a 
much  stronger  effort  to  achieve  the  type  of 
spending  reform  the  Amerkan  people  are  de- 
manding. 

I  agree  with  President  Clinton  that  an  eco- 
nomic call  to  arms  is  needed  in  this  country. 
However,  Congress'  charge  must  be  to  make 
the  tough  decisions  on  where  to  cut  Govern- 
ment spending  and  streamline  Government 
operations.  We  should  not  resort  to  the  easier, 
but  ultimately  more  costly,  alternative  of  in- 
creasing the  taxes  of  the  American  people  and 
spending  money  this  country  does  not  have.  I 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  committee  resolution 
and  adoption  of  the  Republican  alternative. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  fiscal  year  1 994  House  budget 
resolution  which  reflects  much  of  President 
Clinton's  underlying  assumptions  for  housing 
and  community  development  programs  as  out- 
lined in  President  Clinton's  "A  Vision  of 
Change  For  America."  I  offer  for  the  Record 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development's  views  and  estimates  which 
were  given  to  the  House  Budget  Committee 
regarding  programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  assump- 
tions for  housing  and  community  development 
programs  within  the  fiscal  year  1994  concur- 
rent budget  resolution. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  administration  has  re- 
cently changed  its  policy  direction  regarding 
one  issue — the  consolidation  of  the  three 
housing  development  programs  into  the 
HOME  Investment  Partnership  Program. 
These  three  programs,  namely  the  Public 
Housing  Development  Program,  the  Section 
202  Supportive  Housing  for  the  Elderly  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Section  811  Supportive  Hous- 
ing for  the  Disabled  Program,  provide  vitally 
needed  new  units  to  the  existing  federally  sub- 
sidized housing  stock.  The  subcommittee 
looks  fonward  to  working  cooperatively  with  the 
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new  administration  in  all  polk:y  and  funding 
areas  in  \he  future. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  economic  stimu- 
lus portion  of  President  Clinton's  plan  includes 
a  much  needed  $2.5  t>illion  for  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  [CDBG]  Program, 
$423  million  for  the  Supportive  Housing  Pro- 
gram for  the  homeless,  $235  million  for  the 
Section  502  Guaranteed  Single  Family  Home- 
ownership  loans,  and  $6  milfon  in  grants  and 
S3  milfon  in  loans  under  the  Fanners  Home 
Administration's  Section  504  Low  Income  Re- 
pair Program. 

ASSUMPTIO.NS  FOR  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNrTY 
DEVEUJPMENT  PROGRAMS  WfTHlN  THE  FIS- 
CAL Year  1994  Concurre.nt  Budget  Reso- 
lution 

FY  1993  Economic  Stimulus:  The  FY  1993 
Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  contains 
the  economic  stimulus  portion  of  President 
Clinton's  economic  plan  and  provides  ap- 
proximately J16  billion  in  spending  for  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending  in  FY  1993.  in- 
cluding $2.5  billion  for  the  CDBG  program. 
$423  million  for  the  Supportive  Housing  pro- 
gram for  the  homeless,  $6  million  in  grants 
and  $3  million  in  loans  under  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  Sec.  504  Low  Income 
Home  Repair  program,  and  $235  million  for 
the  FmHA  Sec.  502  Guaranteed  Homeowner- 
ship  Loan  program. 

FY  1994  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  Un- 
derlying Assumptions:  The  FY  1994  Resolu- 
tion contains  aggregate  spending  assump- 
tions which  are  binding  for  five  fiscal  years. 
FYs  1994-1998,  for  both  domestic  non-defense 
discretionary  programs  and  defense  pro- 
grams. Essentially,  the  FY  1994  Budget  Reso- 
lution follows  the  Clinton  Administration's 
funding  assumptions  for  all  programs.  Since 
the  Resolution  contains  aggregate  levels  by 
budget  function,  there  are  no  funding  details 
available  for  each  housing  and  community 
development  program  under  the  Subcommit- 
tee's jurisdiction.  The  Administration  is  ex- 
pected to  send  its  FY  1994  Budget  Request  to 
Congress  that  contains  specific  program 
funding  levels  in  early  April  1993. 

Clinton  Budget  Assumptions  within  FY 
1994  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution:  Gen- 
erally, the  Budget  Resolution  contains  as 
underlying  assumptions  the  increases  in 
spending  and  priorities  that  were  included  in 
the  investment  portion  of  the  Clinton  budget 
package  to  Congress  released  on  February  17. 
1993.  These  include:  1)  an  increase  from  40.000 
to  100.000  units  of  Section  8  rental  assistance 
over  5  years.  FYs  1994-1996;  2)  a  $690  million 
increase  above  the  current  services  level  for 
the  CDBG  program  over  a  5  year  period;  3)  an 
increase  of  $241  million  over  4  years  above 
the  current  services  level  for  the  Supportive 
Housing  program  for  the  homeless;  4)  an  in- 
crease of  $206  million  over  a  4  year  period  for 
public  housing  operating  subsidies:  5)  an  in- 
crease of  $1.3  billion  over  a  5  year  period  over 
the  current  services  level  to  address  the 
HUD-held  multifamily  property  disposition 
issue;  6)  an  increase  of  $2.4  billion  over  a  5- 
year  period  above  current  services  to  pre- 
serve federally-subsidized  housing  units 
which  are  threatened  with  the  possibility  of 
prepayment  by  project  owners;  7)  an  increase 
of  $312  million  above  the  current  services 
level  for  a  new  Urban  Partnership  Against 
Crime  initiative  to  address  the  increase  in 
gang  and  drug  related  crime  activity  in  and 
around  public  housing;  8)  an  increase  of  $241 
million  over  the  next  4  years  to  restore  di- 
lapidated public  housing;  9)  an  increase  of 
$368  million  over  5  years  for  the  Youthbuild 
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program  to  assist  disadvantaged  youths  with 
Jobs:  10)  an  increase  of  S300  million  in  addi- 
tional funding  over  current  services  for  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  (FmHA)  rural 
housing  direct  and  guaranteed  Section  502 
homeownership  program;  and  11)  an  increase 
in  rental  assistance  of  $75  million  for  exist- 
ing FmHA's  Section  515  Rural  Multifamily 
Rental  developments. 

Reconciliation  Instructions  under  FY  1994 
Concurrent  Budget  Resolution:  3  of  the  4  rec- 
onciliation requirements  included  in  the  FY 
1994  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  to  the 
House  Banking  Committee  are  under  the 
Housing  Subcommittee's  jurisdiction.  These 
are  savings  projected  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee  over  a  5-year  period,  FYs  1994- 
1998,  as  follows:  1)  a  total  of  $336  million  for 
FHA  changes  through  savings  derived  from 
changes  in  acquisition  and  disposition:  2)  a 
toUl  of  $1,649  billion  for  HUDIRS  income 
verification  requirements  from  savings  de- 
rived by  collecting  amounts  due  because  of 
tenant  underreporting  of  income:  and  3)  a 
total  of  $730  million  from  savings  derived 
through  requiring  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  (GNMA)  to  issue  Real 
Estate  Mortgage  Investment  Conduits 
(REMICs). 

CoMMiTTKE  Recommendations  to  the  Budg- 
et Committee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Programs 
The  Banking  Committee  looks  forward  to  a 
good  and  cooperative  working  relationship 
with  the  new  Administration  in  determining 
both  the  funding  levels  and  policy  direction 
in  the  areas  of  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment. The  Committee  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  housing  and  community 
development  programs,  rural  housing  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  for  the  homeless  administered  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy. 

To  date,  the  Banking  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment has  held  3  hearings  with  Cabinet 
representatives  from  the  new  Administra- 
tion. HUD  Secretary  Henry  Cisneros  and  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  Mike  Espy.  Their  api- 
pearances  before  the  Subcommittee  symbol- 
ize a  change  of  new  vision  and  hope  in  the 
areas  of  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment for  low-income  Americans  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  across  the  United 
States. 

The  Committee  understands  that  the 
Budget  Committee  will  soon  be  considering 
the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Concurrent  Budget  Res- 
olution which  may  contain  possible  budget 
reconciliation  requirements.  The  Committee 
strongly  requests  and  urges  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  specifically  exempt  the  housing 
and  community  development  programs 
under  the  authorizing  jurisdiction  of  the 
Banking  Committee  from  any  budget  rec- 
onciliation instructions  as  they  may  pertain 
to  required  savings  expected.  These  housing 
and  community  development  programs  pre- 
dominately serve  low-income  Americans  and 
as  such  should  be  exempt  from  any  reconcili- 
ation instructions. 

Further,  the  Banking  Committee  requests 
that  the  underlying  assumptions  to  the  FY 
1994  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  assume 
full  funding  of  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs  authorized  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992 
(Public  Law  102-550)  (the  Housing  Act  of 
1992).  with  some  exceptions  noted  below,  and 


any  funding  increases  assumed  by  President 
Clinton  for  particular  programs.  .The  1992 
Housing  Act  authorized  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  programs  through  FY  1994 
and  the  Committee  urges  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's favorable  consideration  of  this  re- 
quest. 

President  Clinton  announced  generally  to 
Congress  on  Wednesday.  February  17.  1993. 
his  plans  for  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment programs  in  three  areas:  economic 
stimulus:  investment:  and  deficit  reduction. 
However,  there  is  very  little  detail  known  at 
this  time,  particularly  about  the  deficit  re- 
duction and  investment  proposals.  In  fact, 
the  Committee  understands  that  based  on 
discussions  with  Secretary  Cisneros  at  the 
Housing  Subcommittee's  recent  hearing, 
there  have  been  further  changes  to  the  budg- 
et documents  generated  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  Committee 
also  understands  that  the  Administration 
will  deliver  to  Congress  its  amended  budget 
documents  detailing  each  program  account 
by  late-March  or  early  April.  1993. 

The  Committee,  in  developing  its  views 
and  estimates,  has  relied  on  excerpts  from 
two  documents  which  were  released  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  These 
documents  are  'A  Vision  of  Change  for 
America"  and  the  -Highlights  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Program".  There  are  var- 
ious funding  and  policy  issues  raised  in  these 
documents  which  the  Committee  has  high- 
lighted below. 

Finally,  the  Committee  believes  that  any 
funding  recommendations  for  HUD's  housing 
programs  must  be  viewed  taking  into  ac- 
count the  legacy  of  the  previous  Administra- 
tions. After  12  years  of  purposeful  and  benign 
neglect,  nearly  every  program  at  HUD 
should  receive  scrutiny  and  monitoring  to 
ensure  full  compliance  with  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law  as  well  as  to  ensure  sound 
and  basic  program  operations.  The  Commit- 
tee believes  that  there  are  three  priority 
areas  which  deserve  particular  attention  by 
the  new  Administration  and  should  help  de- 
fine the  budget  process.  These  include  mis- 
sion, management  and  money.  For  the  most 
part,  the  money  or  funding  issue  is  ref- 
erenced throughout  the  text  below:  however, 
the  mission  and  management  issues  are 
highlighted  in  the  attached  "The  Legacy  of 
the  Last  23  Years." 

economic  stimulus  proposal 

The  Committee  applauds  the  new  Adminis- 
tration for  proposing  a  much  needed  eco- 
nomic stimulus  plan  to  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittee is  pleased  that  the  Administration 
has  clearly  recognized  the  dire  situation  fac- 
ing our  nation's  communities  and  has  pro- 
posed an  approximate  $30  billion  economic 
stimulus  package,  which  is  similar  to  the 
level  proposed  by  Committee  Chairman 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  and  several  Committee 
Members  in  legislation  introduced  in  both 
the  102nd  and  103rd  Congresses.  H.R.  4073.  and 
H.R.  7.  respectively.  This  legislation  would 
provide  much  needed  assistance  to  commu- 
nities and  states  through  a  streamlined  Com- 
munity Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG) 
program  and  rural  housing  programs.  The 
Committee  is  pleased  that  President  Clinton 
has  adopted  this  approach  in  his  economic 
package.  The  Committee  is  also  encouraged 
that  the  Budget  Committee  in  the  FY  1993 
Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  included  this 
economic  stimulus  approach  in  the  accom- 
panying Committee  Report. 

The  urgent  need  for  financial  assistance 
was  particularly  highlighted  during  a  series 
of  Committee  field  hearings  held  on  Chair- 
man Henry  B.  Gonzalez's  economic  stimulus 


proposal.  In  a  series  of  hearings  held  in  the 
102nd  Congress,  the  Committee  visited  many 
different  cities,  including  Los  Angeles. 
Cleveland.  Baltimore.  Bridgeport.  Milwau- 
kee, and  Spartanburg.  South  Carolina.  In  all 
of  these  cities  and  areas,  the  problem  was 
similar:  the  failure  in  recent  years  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  support  state  and  local 
governments  has  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  our  communities  in  terms  of  infrastruc- 
ture, housing,  and  services.  In  addition,  the 
recession  and  its  attendant  loss  of  jobs  has 
exacerbated  the  problems  of  homelessness 
and  poverty  and  increased  the  demand  for 
the  already  strained  resources  of  our  com- 
munities. 

The  approximate  $30  billion  for  the  Clinton 
economic  stimulus  package  for  FY  1993  in- 
cludes the  following  through  a  FY  1993  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Request:  1)  $2,536 
billion  for  the  HUD  CDBG  program:  2)  $423 
million  for  the  HUD  Supportive  Housing  pro- 
gram for  the  homeless:  3)  $6  million  in  grants 
and  $3  million  in  loans  through  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration's (FmHA)  Sec.  504  Rural  Low-In- 
come Repair  program:  and  4)  $235  million  for 
the  FmHA's  Sec.  502  Rural  Single-Family 
Guaranteed  Loan  program. 

The  Committee  is  very  encouraged  by  the 
inclusion  of  these  programs  in  the  stimulus 
portion  of  the  Clinton  economic  plan.  The 
Committee  is  also  pleased  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  additionally  proposed  the  quick 
expenditure  of  already  appropriated  funds  in 
certain  HUD  programs.  The  comments  that 
follow  address  specific  portions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's economic  program. 

HUD  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  (CDBG)  Program:  The  Administration 
proposal  provides  $2,536  billion  for  the  CDBG 
program  to  be  expended  by  December  31. 
1994.  Like  the  regular  CDBG  program.  Indian 
tribes  and  Insular  areas  would  receive  a  part 
of  the  appropriation.  The  proposed  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  provision  provides 
the  HUD  Secretary  with  general  waiver  au- 
thority for  all  program  requirements  except 
for  fair  housing,  environmental  reviews  and 
labor  standards  (i.e.  Davis-Bacon  wage  re- 
quirements). 

The  Committee  is  concerned  that  the  gen- 
eral waiver  authority  raises  a  number  of  con- 
cerns and  questions.  The  Committee  is 
pleased  that  HUD  Secretary  Cisneros  indi- 
cated in  his  February  24.  1993.  appearance  be- 
fore the  Housing  Subcommittee  that  he  in- 
tends to  consult  with  the  Committee  leader- 
ship when  waivers  are  necessary.  However, 
for  the  reasons  listed  below,  explicit  rather 
than  broad  waiver  authority  for  the  stimulus 
proposal  may  best  serve  the  interest  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration. 

First,  the  Committee  is  concerned  about 
ensuring  proper  accountability  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  program  funds.  Without  know- 
ing which  program  requirements  will  be 
waived.  Congress  loses  its  ability  to  hold 
HUD  accountable  for  efficient  and  proper  ex- 
penditures and  procedures.  If  audits  con- 
ducted afterwards  find  what  Congress  views 
as  inappropriate  expenditures,  there  is  little 
recourse. 

Second,  the  Committee  believes  that  there 
are  a  number  of  program  requirements  that 
it  may  not  want  to  be  waived.  These  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to.  the  provision  long  ad- 
vocated by  the  Committee  on  residential 
anti-displacement  and  relocation  assistance 
as  well  as  the  limitation  of  funds  spend  on 
public  services  activities  to  15%. 

Third,  the  Committee  is  concerned  about 
how  these  waivers  will  be  implemented.  For 
instance,  if  HUD  intends  to  provide  broad 


acros.s-lhe-board  waivers.  such  waivers 
should  be  identified  and  specified  in  statute. 
If  HUD  intends  to  provide  waivers  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  there  are  concerns  about  what 
criteria  will  be  used  in  each  case  to  ensure 
consistency  and  about  whether  adequate 
staff  to  review  each  such  waiver  request  ex- 
ists at  HUD. 

HUD  Supportive  Housing  Program  for  the 
Homeless:  The  Committee  applauds  the  Ad- 
ministration for  requesting  $423  million  in 
FY  1993  for  the  Supportive  Housing  program 
for  the  homeless.  The  Committee  believes 
that  this  program  provides  an  array  of  hous- 
ing and  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
millions  of  homeless  persons  in  the  United 
States.  The  program  also  provides  flexibility 
to  nonprofit  and  governmental  entities  to 
provide  these  drastically-needed  transitional 
housing  units  and  services  to  the  homeless. 

The  Administration  proposal  would  appro- 
priate $423  million  in  FY  1993  to  remain 
available  until  December  31.  1994.  This 
amount  is  estimated  to  create  10.000  new  jobs 
during  1993-1995.  HUD  is  required  to  fund  ap- 
provable  applications  in  the  order  submitted 
to  HUD  (i.e.  "first-come-first-serve-basis"). 
HUD  is  given  the  discretion  to  waive  any 
program  requirement  except  fair  housing  and 
nondiscrimination  requirements.  Site  con- 
trol is  required  and  no  one  applicant  may  re- 
ceive more  than  $10  million.  Funding  is 
deobligated  and  expires  if  the  program 
grantee  has  not  drawn  down  funds  from  its 
letter  of  credit  by  December  31.  1994.  HUD  is 
required  to  publish  these  program  require- 
ments by  a  notice  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

The  proposed  $423  million  level  of  funding 
should  be  viewed  as  a  good  beginning  for  the 
new  Administration  in  providing  much  need- 
ed homeless  assistance.  However,  there  are 
greater  needs  which  must  be  addressed  by 
fully  funding  all  of  the  homeless  programs  in 
FY  1994  and  the  following  four  fiscal  years, 
including  HUD  Emergency  Shelter  Grants. 
Section  8  Assistance  for  Single  Room  Occu- 
pancy (SRO)  Dwellings,  and  the  FEMA 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  program. 

The  Committee  also  notes  that  the  Admin- 
istration should  develop  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  provide  funding  to  attack  the  ru- 
dimentary causes  of  homelessness.  namel.v 
the  lack  of  shelter  and  the  need  to  provide 
permanent  housing  for  the  homeless.  The 
various  McKinney  homeless  programs  essen- 
tially address  the  emergency  housing  and 
transitional  housing  needs  of  the  homeless, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  HUD  SRO  pro- 
gram, do  not  provide  permanent  housing  to 
the  homeless.  The  Committee  believes  that 
providing  funding  for  the  array  of  McKinney 
homele-ss  programs  does  not  obviate  the  need 
to  address  permanent  housing  to  assist  the 
homeless  and  those  near  homelessness. 

The  Committee  believes  that  there  are  also 
a  number  of  questions  about  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  proposed  $423  million  in  Sup- 
portive Housing  program  funds  for  FY  1993.  A 
major  concern  about  this  language  is  that 
approvable  applications  will  be  funded  on  a 
first-come,  first-serve  basis.  HUD  has  appar- 
ently made  the  determination  that  this 
method  will  be  the  quickest  for  getting  the 
funds  expended  by  the  December  31.  1994. 
deadline.  However,  the  concern  is  that  in  the 
haste  of  funding  applications,  those  funded 
may  either  lack  merit  or  may  normally  in  a 
regular  ranking  of  projects  not  get  funded. 

Second,  the  proposal  does  not  address  the 
question  as  to  whether  existing  McKinney 
projects  will  be  allowed  to  participate  and 
whether  all  of  the  funds  will  be  committed  to 
these  projects  (i.e.  since  1987.  projects  have 


been  funded  under  the  McKinney  Act.  with 
only  5  years  of  assistance:  these  projects  are 
now  up  for  renewal  and  must  compete  for 
funding). 

FmHA  Rural  Housing  Programs:  The  Com- 
mittee supports  the  Administration's  re- 
quest to  include  supplemental  funds  for  the 
Section  504  Rural  Low-income  Housing  Re- 
pair Loan  and  Grant  program  and  the  Sec- 
tion 502  Rural  Guaranteed  Loan  program. 
The  Administration  proposes  $3  million  in 
loan  authority  and  $6  million  in  grants  for 
the  Section  504  program  and  $235  million  for 
the  Sec.  502  Guaranteed  Loan  program. 

The  Committee  assumes  that  these  pro- 
grams were  selected  for  two  reasons — the 
loan  programs  represent  a  budget  outlay  ex- 
penditure at  only  a  fraction  of  the  loan  lev- 
els authorized  and  funds  can  be  sp>ent  down 
relatively  quickly.  In  addition.  Section  504 
Low-Income  Repair  program  is  a  valuable 
tool  for  rural  homeowners  who  lack  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  do  home  repairs  and  helps  al- 
leviate substandard  living  conditions  for 
rural  Americans. 

The  Committee  is  also  pleased  that  the 
new  Administration  has  included  funds  for 
the  Section  502  Rural  Guaranteed  Home- 
ownership  program,  particularly  given  the 
general  lack  of  mortgage  credit  in  rural 
areas.  The  Committee  notes  that  this  pro- 
gram is  designed  as  a  moderate  income  pro- 
gram (115%  of  area  median  income  or  below), 
as  compared  to  the  Section  502  Rural  Low- 
Income  Direct  Loan  program  which  has  an 
interest  subsidy  and  consequently  is  tar- 
geted at  80%  of  area  median  income.  The 
Committee  believes  that  the  guaranteed  por- 
tion of  the  Section  502  homeownership  pro- 
gram should  clearly  be  viewed  as  providing  a 
more  moderate  income  approach,  and  should 
not  be  viewed  by  the  Administration  in  fu- 
ture budget  decision  making  as  a  substitute 
for  the  direct  loan  approach  which  targets 
lower  income  persons. 

Acceleration  of  HUD  Existing  Program  Funds 

The  Committee  also  commends  the  Admin- 
istration for  including  within  its'  economic 
stimulus  package  proposals  to  accelerate  the 
expenditure  of  funds  already  appropriated  for 
two  HUD  programs:  public  housing  mod- 
ernization and  the  HOME  Investment  Part- 
nership program.  The  Administration  pro- 
poses to  speed  the  disbursement  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  previously  released  HOME  funds  and 
accelerate  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
two  pools  of  public  housing  modernization 
funds:  $3.1  billion  which  was  appropriated  for 
this  FY  1993  and  $6  billion  of  unsi>ent  appro- 
priations from  previous  fiscal  years. 

The  Committee  is  encouraged  that  the  new 
Administration  is  eager  to  get  these  existing 
funds  out  quickly  to  entities  in  order  to  pro- 
vide badly  needed  funding  to  local  commu- 
nities and  states  and  to  produce  jobs.  The 
Administration  estimates  that  accelerating 
the  spendout  of  public  housing  moderniza- 
tion funds  will  create  over  10.000  jobs  during 
1993-1998  and  will  result  in  the  repair  and  res- 
toration of  approximately  2.500  more  public 
housing  units  in  1993.  and  31.800  more  public 
housing  units  over  a  5  year  period. 

The  Committee  remains  concerned  that 
only  4%  of  the  HOME  program  funds  have 
been  committed  to  participating  jurisdic- 
tions, and  only  2%  have  actually  been  ex- 
pended. The  Committee  is  encouraged  that 
the  new  Administration  has  indicated  that  it 
intends  to  propose  regulatory  and  statutory 
changes  soon  to  the  HOME  program  in  order 
to  accelerate  program  spending  and  simplify 
the  program.  The  Committee  looks  forward 
to  working  with  the  Administration  to  solve 
program  design  problems  and  is  prepared  to 


act  quickly  on  any  statutory  provisions  nec- 
essary toward  this  purpose. 

The  Committee  believes  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  provide  funding  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  modernize  the  existing  public  hous- 
ing stock  in  order  to  house  low-income  per- 
sons, particularly  given  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  estimated  $27  billion  in  backlogged  mod- 
ernization needs.  The  Committee  is  particu- 
larly pleased  that  the  Administration  is 
working  with  Public  Housing  Authorities 
(PHAs)  to  identify  ways  to  accelerate  public 
housing  modernization.  The  Committee  also 
encourages  HUD  to  examine  ways  to  simi- 
larly accelerate  the  use  of  public  housing  de- 
velopment funds  by  PHAs.  The  Committee 
understands  that  many  PHAs  find  that  HUD 
has  delayed  development  projects  by  impos- 
ing difficult  and  bureaucratic  reviews  and  re- 
fusing to  provide  timely  approvals  for  acqui- 
sitions and  rehabilitations.  The  Committee 
also  believes  that  the  new  Administration 
should  work  with  PHAs  in  order  to  develop 
realistic  per  unit  cost  limits  in  order  to  mod- 
ernize public  housing  units. 

INVESTMENT  PROPOSAL 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministration proposes  much  needed  invest- 
ment in  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  to  assist  low-income  persons 
throughout  the  United  States  in  its  "Invest- 
ing in  the  Future:  Increasing  Public  Invest- 
ment "  portion  of  "A  Vision  of  Change  for 
America".  This  investment  portion  estab- 
lishes concepts  for  specific  programs  under 
the  Committee's  authorizing  jurisdiction. 
The  Committee  believes  that  the  initial 
funding  proposals  included  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's investment  proposals  are  a  good 
starting  point  in  order  to  fund  vitally-needed 
housing  and  community  development  pro- 
grams. The  budget  highlights  which  are 
known  to  the  Committee  at  this  time  are 
listed  below. 

The  Committee  understands  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  still  refining  and  modifying 
these  concepts  into  specific  proposed  levels 
of  budget  authority  and  outlays  which  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  Administration's  FY 
1994  Budget  Request  to  Congress  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  submitted  in  late  March  or 
early  April.  1993.  which  should  contain  spe- 
cific proposed  funding  levels  for  each  of  the 
programs  under  the  Committee's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

HUD  Funding  Level  Assumptions:  The 
Committee  assumes,  generally,  that  the  pro- 
posed FY  1994  budget  authority  and  outlay 
levels  will  be  based  on  the  current  services 
levels  as  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB).  The  Committee  un- 
derstands that  the  FY  1994  current  services 
levels  will  reflect  the  FY  1993  appropriations 
levels  increased  by  an  inflation  factor  of  3 
percent. 

The  Committee  also  understands  through  a 
review  of  the  two  OMB  documents  given  to 
Congress  and  some  staff  discussions  with 
HUD  that  there  are  some  HUD  programs 
which  will  be  proposed  for  FY  1994  at  the  FY 

1993  appropriations  level  and  a  few  that  will 
be  proposed  for  reductions  from  the  FY  1993 
levels.  Again,  the  Committee  does  not  cur- 
rently have  the  specific  budget  authorit.v 
levels  for  each  program  under  its  jurisdiction 
but  is  commenting  on  those  programs  where 
there  are  some  preliminary  funding  indica- 
tions by  the  Administration. 

The  Committee  generally  is  disappointed 
that  the  Administration  most  likely  will  not 
provide  higher  funding  levels  for  housing  and 
community   development   programs   for   FY 

1994  given  the  need  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
However,  the  Committee  encourages  the  Ad- 
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ministration  to  consider  higher  funding  lev- 
els for  these  programs  in  the  out  years  (i.e. 
FYs  1995-1998)  because  funding  of  housing 
and  community  development  programs  rep- 
resents long-term  investment  for  the  future. 

The  Committee  understands  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  currently  "reinventing"  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  will  be  addressing  the  problems  of 
a  demoralized  staff,  a  lack  of  adequate  man- 
agement and  monitoring  systems,  and  the 
need  to  set  new  priorities  and  reshape  the 
Department's  mission. 

The  Committee  encourages  the  Adminis- 
tration in  this  effort  to  revitalize  HUD  so 
that  the  Department  can  return  to  its  mis- 
sion of  ensuring  that  all  residents,  and  espe- 
cially low-income  and  homeless  persons,  are 
adequately  housed  in  viable  communities. 
The  Committee  shares  this  common  goal 
with  the  Clinton  Administration  and  looks 
forward  to  working  in  a  cooperative  partner- 
ship to  enact  statutory  provisions  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  leadership  and  con- 
sultation in  order  to  realize  this  goal.  Cer- 
tainly as  the  Administration  looks  beyond 
FY  1994,  the  Committee  urges  that  housing 
and  community  development  programs  play 
a  larger  role  in  an  investment  scenario  given 
the  potential  of  these  programs  to  produce 
jobs. 

Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  Program:  The  Committee  is  encour- 
aged that  the  new  Administration  has  pro- 
posed $690  million  above  the  current  services 
level  for  the  CDBG  program  between  FYs 
1994-1998  as  an  "investment"  to  provide  an 
Important  source  of  jobs  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  communities.  The  Administration 
estimates  that  this  increased  funding  will  di- 
rectly create  60.000  jobs  over  the  next  five 
years,  with  even  more  jobs  created  indirectly 
in  the  local  economy.  This  investment,  along 
with  the  $2.5  billion  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration in  its  economic  stimulus  plan  ref- 
erenced above,  will  begin  to  help  local  gov- 
ernments and  states  fund  the  backlog  of 
"ready  to  go"  projects  for  much  needed  in- 
frastructure improvements  including  work 
on  streets  and  drainage,  building  rehabilita- 
tion, and  public  service  projects.  The  CDBG 
program  is  funded  at  $4  billion  in  FY  1993 
and  is  authorized  at  $4,168  billion  for  FY  1994. 

Rental  Assistance:  The  Committee  is 
pleased  that  the  Administration  has  pro- 
vided as  an  "investment",  an  increase  in 
Section  8  rental  assistance  from  40.000  units 
in  FY  1993  or  100.000  units  by  FY  1998.  an  in- 
vestment over  four  years  of  $716  million 
above  current  levels.  The  Committee  notes 
that  the  need  for  federal  rental  assistance  is 
great.  There  are  more  than  1  million  low-in- 
come Americans  on  waiting  lists  for  public 
housing,  more  than  800.000  on  the  Section  8 
waiting  lists,  and  more  than  over  2  million 
homeless  persons  in  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  notes  that  funding  for 
rental  housing  was  drastically  cut  through- 
out the  1980s  and  the  cuts  continued  into  the 
early  1990s.  HUD  assisted  housing  generally 
was  at  $26.7  billion  in  FV  1980  and  was  re- 
duced to  a  $8.4  billion  level  by  FY  1992.  The 
Committee  estimates,  based  on  information 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO). 
that  it  would  have  taken  $46.6  billion  in  FY 
1992  to  replicate  the  1980  funding  level,  which 
represents  an  approximate  82%  reduction  for 
the  assisted  housing  programs  between  1980 
and  1992  in  FY  1992  dollar  terms. 

The  initial  OMB  budget  documents  gen- 
erally refer  to  the  term  "vouchers"  which 
the  Committee  believes  is  simply  a  reference 
to  Section  8  tenant-based  rental  assistance. 
Vouchers  are  authorized  under  Section  8(o) 


of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  The 
1937  Housing  Act  also  authorizes  Section  B 
certificates  which  have  been  the  primary 
HUD  rental  assistance  program  since  the 
Section  8  program  was  created  in  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 
The  voucher  program  was  first  authorized  as 
a  demonstration  program  in  the  Housing 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  and  made 
permanent  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Reform  Act  of  1989. 
In  recent  years,  funding  has  generally  been 
equally  divided  in  the  Appropriations  Acts 
between  vouchers  and  certificates.  In  FY 
1993.  Section  8  Certificates  were  funded  at 
$695.8  million  and  vouchers  were  funded  at 
$543.5  million.  The  Committee  recommends 
that  the  total  amount  for  rental  assistance 
be  allotted  to  Section  8  existing  certificates 
primarily  because  a  tenant's  contribution  to 
rent  is  capped  at  30%  of  adjusted  income  and 
GAD  has  in  the  past  indicated  that  the 
voucher  program  costs  the  federal  govern- 
ment more  than  the  Section  8  certificate 
program. 

While  the  initial  OMB  documents  do  not 
refer  to  the  funding  of  the  renewal  of  expir- 
ing Section  8  contracts,  the  Committee 
again  urges  that  the  Concurrent  Budget  Res- 
olution assume  the  full  funding  for  the  re- 
newal of  expiring  Section  8  contracts.  This 
renewal  is  necessary  because  each  year  some 
of  Section  8  certificates  and  vouchers  come 
due  for  contract  renewal  and  without  contin- 
ued funding  of  these  contracts  currently  as- 
sisted tenants  may  lose  their  assistance  or 
become  homeless.  The  Committee  also  en- 
courages the  Administration  to  improve  its 
system  for  identifying  the  number  of  Section 
8  units  and  the  amount  needed  to  renew 
these  units.  The  previous  two  Administra- 
tions did  not  provide  Congress  with  reliable 
estimates  because  of  the  general  lack  of 
available  information  and  an  adequate  com- 
puter system  to  coordinate  this  data. 

The  Committee  also  encourages  the  Ad- 
ministration to  evaluate  its  reliance  on  ten- 
ant-based assistance  as  the  principal  form  of 
HUD  rental  assistance  as  compared  to 
project-based  assistance.  While  in  budgeting 
terms,  tenant-based  Section  8  assistance, 
may  have  a  five-year  term,  and  appear  to  be 
more  cost-effective  in  terms  of  budget  au- 
thority than  a  longer  term  project-based  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  conventional  public  hous- 
ing development  program,  it  ap[>ears  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  monetarily  be- 
tween these  two  approaches  when  estimating 
them  on  a  15-year  basis  (as  long  as  the  policy 
to  renew  all  expiring  contracts  continues. 
Section  8  assistance  should  be  viewed  as  hav- 
ing a  longer  than  5-year  life).  For  instance, 
in  nominal  dollars,  if  you  provide  Section  8 
tenant-based  assistance  for  15  years,  the  cost 
is  $102,180  (i.e.  using  a  $6,812  per  unit  cost  for 
15  years)  where  as  under  the  public  housing 
program  there  is  a  total  cot  of  $102,209  (i.e. 
$75,209  fort  a  new  construction  grant  and 
$1,800  operating  subsidy  per  unit  for  15 
years). 

Supportive  Housing  Program;  The  Com- 
mittee commends  the  Administration  for 
providing  an  estimated  $241  million  over  four 
years  above  the  current  services  level  for  the 
Supportive  Housing  program  for  the  home- 
less. The  program  is  funded  at  $150  million  in 
FY  1993  and  authorized  at  $212.6  million  for 
FY  1994.  The  Committee  believes  that  this 
additional  funding  will  be  a  true  investment 
to  eradicate  homelessness  by  providing  tran- 
sitional housing,  permanent  housing  for  the 
handicapped  homeless,  supportive  services 
and  funding  for  innovative  homeless 
projects. 


Public  Housing  Operating  Subsidies:  The 
Committee  supports  the  Administration's  re- 
quest for  an  additional  $206  million  above  the 
current  services  level  over  a  4-year  period  for 
public  housing  operating  subsidies.  Public 
housing  operating  subsidies  provide  funding 
to  PHAs  for  the  difference  between  tenant 
rent  payments  and  day-to-day  operating  ex- 
penses. The  Committee  believes  that  this  ad- 
ditional assistance  will  help  enable  PHAs  to 
provide  and  maintain  safe,  sanitary  and  de- 
cent living  conditions  in  public  housing. 
Public  housing  operating  subsidies  are  fund- 
ed at  $2,282  billion  in  FY  1993  and  are  author- 
ized at  $2,378  billion  in  FY  1994. 

Multifamily  Property  Disposition:  The 
Committee  compliments  the  Administration 
for  proposing  an  additional  $1.3  billion  over  a 
5-year  period.  FYs  1994-1995.  over  the  current 
services  level  to  address  the  HUD-held  prop- 
erty disposition  issue  at  HUD.  Property  dis- 
position is  currently  funded  at  $93  million 
through  a  set-aside  of  15-year  Section  8  Cer- 
tificates in  FY  1993  and  is  authorized  at  $96.9 
million  for  FY  1994. 

The  Committee  is  concerned  that  the  size 
of  the  HUD-held  multifamily  inventory  is 
growing  at  an  alarming  rate.  HUD  owned  170 
multifamily  projects  at  the  beginning  of  FY 
1992.  up  from  48  in  FY  1989.  In  addition,  a 
total  of  260  projects  were  in  foreclosure  at 
the  beginning  of  FY  1992.  These  projects, 
taken  together,  contain  some  48,000  units. 
The  growth  of  the  inventory  is  largely  due  to 
three  factors:  (1)  the  restrictive  nature  of  the 
law  governing  property  disposition  which 
currently  requires  that  units  be  sold  with  15- 
year  Section  8  Certificates;  (2)  the  failure  of 
the  previous  Administration  to  seek  appro- 
priations for  and  implement  this  law;  and  (3) 
the  absence  of  any  coherent  strategy  or  suit- 
able capacity  at  HUD  in  the  past  to  prevent 
defaults. 

The  Committee  looks  forward  to  working 
cooperatively  on  any  proposed  statutory 
changes  necessary  in  order  to  address  this 
HUD-held  multifamily  stock  and  to  prevent 
the  HUD-held  stock  from  growing  larger. 
The  Committee  believes  that  this  stock  of- 
fers an  opportunity  to  house  homeless  per- 
sons and  low-income  persons  currently  on 
the  public  housing  and  Section  8  waiting 
lists.  The  Committee  encourages  the  Admin- 
istration to  look  at  ways  to  provide  this 
stock  to  public  agencies,  homeless  service 
providers,  nonprofits  and  public  housing  au- 
thorities so  that  persons  currently  in  need  of 
housing  are  assisted. 

Preservation  and  Prepayment:  The  Com- 
mittee also  understands  that  an  additional 
$2.4  billion  over  a  5-year  period  is  being  pro- 
po.sed  above  the  current  services  level  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  preservation  pro- 
grams which  were  established  in  the  1987 
Housing  Act  and  the  1990  Cranston-Gonzalez 
National  Affordable  Housing  Act.  The  Com- 
mittee notes  that  the  cost  of  the  preserva- 
tion efforts  will  begin  to  rise  substantially  in 
FY  1994  with  the  bulk  of  the  preservation  in- 
ventory becoming  eligible  for  incentives  dur- 
ing the  mid-1990s.  HUD  estimates  that  the 
funding  range  for  FY  1993  for  preservation  is 
between  $459  million  to  $565  million.  Appar- 
ently, the  funding  range  for  FY  1994  is  be- 
tween $658  million  and  $754  million.  The 
Committee  continues  firmly  to  believe  that 
federally  subsidized  housing  units  must  be 
preserved  with  use  restrictions  for  occu- 
pancy by  low  income  families.  The  preserva- 
tion program  is  funded  at  $600  million  in  FY 
1993  and  is  authorized  at  $665  million  for  FY 
1994.  The  Committee  further  understands 
that  in  order  to  achieve  cost  savings  the  new 
Administration   has  proposed  reducing   the 
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federal  cost  limits  from  120%  of  the  fair  mar- 
ket rents  to  100%  of  the  fair  market  rents. 
While  there  may  be  savings,  this  may  have 
the  effect  in  high  cost  areas  like  Boston.  Los 
Angeles.  San  Francisco.  Chicago,  and  New 
York  of  permitting  prepayments  and  a  loss 
of  the  affordable  housing  stock  in  direct  con- 
trast to  stated  Congressional  intent.  The 
Committee  would  encourage  the  Administra- 
tion to  reconsider  changing  these  federal 
costs  limits. 

Crime  in  Public  Housing:  The  Committee 
is  pleased  that  the  new  Administration  has 
specifically  targeted  for  investment  a  new 
Urban  Partnership  Against  Crime  initiative 
to  address  the  increase  in  gang  and  drug  re- 
lated crime  activity  in  and  around  public 
housing  developments.  The  Committee  as- 
sumes that  this  initiative  includes  a  total  of 
$312  million  over  4  years  above  the  amounts 
provided  for  the  Public  Housing  Drug  Elimi- 
nation Grant  Program  which  is  currently 
funded  at  $175  million  in  FY  1993.  The  Com- 
mittee looks  forward  to  working  with  the 
new  Administration  to  develop  and  consider 
authorizing  legislation  to  focus  resources  to 
combat  crime  in  areas  with  the  greatest 
need. 

Restore  Dilapidated  Public  Housing:  The 
Committee  is  pleased  that  the  new  Adminis- 
tration has  devoted  as  an  investment  an  ad- 
ditional $241  million  over  the  next  4  years 
above  the  current  services  level  to  rehabili- 
tate and  restore  severely  dilapidated  public 
housing  projects.  The  1992  Housing  Act  es- 
tablished the  Revitalization  of  Severely  Dis- 
tressed Public  Housing  program  which  en- 
able PHAs  to  revitalize  distressed  public 
housing  units  through  competitive  HUD 
planning  and  implementation  grants.  A  ver- 
sion of  this  program  was  funded  at  $300  mil- 
lion through  the  FY  1993  VA-HUD  Appropria- 
tions Act.  known  as  the  Urban  Revitaliza- 
tion Demonstration  Program.  The  Commit- 
tee expects  the  program  that  was  authorized 
in  the  1992  Housing  Act  to  be  the  primary 
program  to  address  severely  distressed  public 
housing. 

The  Committee  strongly  believes  that 
there  is  a  great  need  to  reduce  the  approxi- 
mate 80.000-100,000  public  housing  vacancies. 
This  investment  will  assist  PHAs  in  making 
public  housing  units  viable  so  that  they  can 
provide  decent,  safe  and  affordable  housing 
for  low-income  renters.  While  there  is  a 
great  need  to  rehabilitate  existing  units,  the 
Committee  also  believes  that  new  units  of 
public  housing  must  also  be  provided 
through  acquisition  and  new  construction 
through  the  public  housing  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  Committee  also  is  encouraged  that  the 
Public  Housing  Vacancy  Reduction  Program 
is  being  implemented  by  the  Administration 
and  will  provide  much  needed  funding  to 
troubled  PHAs  to  have  an  assessment  of 
their  stock  and  a  plan  to  reduce  their  vacan- 
cies. This  program  was.  initially  created  in 
the  1990  Cranston-Gonzalez  National  Afford- 
able Housing  Act.  however,  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration never  implemented  this  valu- 
able program.  The  program  was  amended  by 
the  1992  Housing  Act  and  currently  is  funded 
through  a  4%  set-aside  of  public  housing 
modernization  funds.  In  FY  1993.  this  will 
amount  to  approximately  $120  million  under 
the  program. 

Youthbuild  Program:  The  Committee  also 
understands  that  the  new  Administration 
provides  an  investment  of  $368  million  over  5 
years  for  the  Youthbuild  program  which  is 
funded  in  FY  1993  at  $40  million  out  of  the 
HOPE  program.  The  1992  Housing  Act  cre- 
ated this  innovative  program  which  provides 
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economically  disadvantaged  youths  with 
jobs  in  programs  that  expand  the  supply  of 
affordable  housing  for  homeless  individuals 
and  members  of  low  and  very  low  income 
families.  The  program  is  intended  to  provide 
individuals  with  an  opportunity  to  work,  and 
to  obtain  skills  and  education  necessary  to 
become  self-sufficient. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  Rural 
Housing  Programs:  The  Committee  is 
pleased  that  both  the  direct  and  guaranteed 
section  502  programs  are  slated  to  receive 
$300  million  in  additional  funding  over  that 
appropriated  in  FY  1993.  The  Committee  al- 
ways has  advocated  the  direct  loan  program 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  providing  fi- 
nancing to  low  income  families  in  rural 
America;  so  the  Committee  commends  the 
Administration  for  continuing  to  rely  upon 
the  direct  loan  program.  The  Committee  also 
commends  the  Administration  for  providing 
additional  authority  for  the  guaranteed  loan 
program,  not.  however,  at  the  expense  of  the 
direct  loan  program.  The  Committee  believes 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  is  an  effective 
means  of  providing  affordable  financing  for 
moderate  income  families — families  who  are 
falling  through  the  cracks — who  can  not  be 
served  by  either  the  direct  loan  program  or 
conventional  lenders  without  the  federal 
guarantee. 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  also  includes  $75  million  in  fund- 
ing for  the  newly  authorized  voucher  pro- 
gram which  is  limited  by  law  to  5000  units  in 
any  one  fiscal  year  as  well  as  increasing 
rental  assistance  payments  by  $75  million. 
Such  a  request  would  in  all  likelihood  fund 
only  half  of  the  authorized  number  of  units 
in  the  voucher  program.  The  vouchers  are  to 
be  used  in  areas  where  there  are  vacancies  in 
section  515  developments,  where  there  are 
"soft"  housing  markets  and  where  there  is 
an  affordability  gap  between  a  family's  in- 
come and  the  rents  in  the  market. 

As  to  the  increase  in  rental  assistance  of 
$75  million  for  existing  section  515  develop- 
ments, there  continues  to  be  a  need  for  addi- 
tional servicing  rental  assistance  particu- 
larly for  the  families  who  are  paying  in  ex- 
cess of  30%.  and  some  in  excess  of  50%.  of 
their  income  to  meet  the  basic  rent.  The 
Committee  understands  that  only  60%  of  the 
section  515  units  are  covered  by  rental  assist- 
ance. The  Committee  continues  to  be  con- 
cerned that  the  voucher  program  not  replace 
the  section  515  development  program  or  the 
rural  rental  assistance  program. 

The  Committee  is  also  aware  that  the  Ad- 
ministration may  propose  a  blurring  of  the 
line  between  servicing  rental  assistance  and 
that  which  is  necessary  for  new  units.  The 
Administration  also  may  propose  having  the 
Hexibility  to  shift  funds  between  the  section 
515  development  program  and  rental  assist- 
ance. The  Committee  is  concerned  that  such 
flexibility  would  reduce  the  funds  that  are 
available  for  expanding  the  supply  of  rental 
units  even  as  the  demand  for  such  units  has 
increased. 

Transfer  of  Housing  Programs  to  Rural  De- 
velopment Administration  (RDA):  The  Com- 
mittee also  understands  that  there  may  be  a 
proposal  forthcoming  to  transfer  the  FmHA 
housing  programs  to  the  Rural  Development 
Administration  (RDA).  The  Committee  is 
concerned  that  such  a  transfer  will  impede 
the  quality  and  level  of  service  that  FmHA 
already  has  in  place.  RDA  as  established 
now,  has  seven  regional  offices  and  in  some 
states  already  has  robbed  personnel  from 
FmHA  District  Offices.  The  Committee  is 
aware  that  the  FmHA  housing  programs  are 
administered  through  the  network  of  nearly 


1700  county  offices  (single  family  programs), 
district  offices  (multifamily  programs)  and 
the  state  offices.  The  Committee  believes, 
therefore,  that  in  order  to  provide  similar 
service  if  there  were  such  a  transfer,  there 
will  have  to  be  major  restructuring  of  the 
RDA  because  seven  regional  offices  cannot 
provide  the  same  effective  delivery  system. 
In  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1992.  the  Congress  expressly  prohibits 
such  a  transfer. 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION  PROPOSAL 

Consolidation  of  Programs  Proposal 
The  Committee  understands  that  as  part  of 
deficit  reduction,  the  Administration's  ini- 
tial economic  plan  proposed  to  consolidate 
public  housing  development  into  the  HOME 
Investment  Partnership  program,  along  with 
the  supportive  housing  programs  for  the  el- 
derly and  persons  with  disabilities.  The  Fis- 
cal Year  1993  VA-HUD  Appropriations  Act 
funded  the  public  bousing  development  pro- 
gram at  $400  million  and  the  supportive 
housing  programs  for  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled at  $1.3  billion.  These  programs  are  au- 
thorized for  FY  1994  at  $597.7  million  and 
$1,365  billion,  respectively. 

The  Committee  now  understands  that  the 
Administration  has  modified  its  initial  plan 
and  will  separately  fund  each  program  and 
not  merge  them  into  the  HOME  program. 
The  Committee  strongly  supports  this  modi- 
fication given  that  each  of  these  programs 
are  longstanding,  proven  programs  which 
build  new  housing  to  meet  the  ever  growing 
housing  needs  of  low-income  Americans.  In 
the  event  that  the  deficit  reduction  argu- 
ment prevails,  the  Committee  continues  to 
believe  in  the  need  to  retain  these  programs 
particularly  given  the  need  to  develop  and 
construct  new  units  to  assist  an  ever  grow- 
ing number  of  persons  on  public  housing  and 
Section  8  waiting  lists.  The  Committee  has 
reservations  about  this  consolidation  from  a 
number  of  perspectives,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  public  housing. 

Subsidy  level 

The  Committee  is  concerned  that  the 
HOME  program  simply  can  not  provide  the 
deep  subsidies  that  are  required  to  serve  the 
average  public  housing  families  with  In- 
comes between  $6900  and  $7200  yearly,  unless 
it  is  radically  changed.  HOME,  if  it  were 
used  effectively,  should  be  a  shallow,  gap  fi- 
nancing mechanism  in  order  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  as  many  affordable  housing  units 
as  possible.  The  public  housing  development 
program  provides  a  100  percent  capital  grant 
and  requires  on-going  operating  assistance 
to  cover  the  gap  between  the  residents'  r«nts 
based  on  their  low  incomes  and  operating  ex- 
penses. (The  current  HOME  regulations  pro- 
hibit any  kind  of  project  based  rental  assist- 
ance or  operating  assistance.) 

Number  of  eligible  jurisdictions 

Another  problem  is  that  there  are  only  435 
participating  jurisdictions  in  the  HOME  pro- 
gram while  there  are  more  than  3100  public 
housing  authorities.  Merging  public  housing 
development  with  HOME  leaves  more  than 
2500  communities  unable  to  provide  deeply 
subsidized  housing  for  their  citizens.  It  also 
relegates  most  housing  authorities  to  no 
more  than  management  agents  of  existing 
public  housing. 

Replacement  housing 

Still  another  problem  concerns  one  for  one 
replacement,  demolition  and  disposition,  re- 
quirements, etc.  in  public  housing.  Right 
now  development  money  is  used  for  replace- 
ment housing  or  to  meet  the  requirements 
under   the    demolition    and    disposition    re- 
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quirements  established  in  Section  18  of  the 
1937  Housing  Act.  The  1992  Housing  Act  re- 
tains the  one-for-one  replacement  require- 
ments but  makes  it  easier  for  PHAs  to  re- 
place any  public  housing  units  lost  through 
demolition  or  disposition.  There  is  a  prohibi- 
tion in  law  against  using  HOME  funds  for 
such  activities.  Consolidating  the  programs 
places  PHAs  in  a  catch  22  situation. 
Mixed  populations 

Finally,  last  year  the  Congress  enacted 
provisions  to  address  the  mixed  populations 
problems  (i.e.  mixing  of  elderly  and  disabled 
in  housing  developments)  in  public  housing. 
Part  of  the  solution  relies  upon  a  set  aside  of 
development  monies  and  a  new  section  811 
tenant  based  assistance  program.  The  Com- 
mittee is  particularly  concerned  that  con- 
solidating the  programs  kills  the  provisions 
before  they  get  implemented. 

Supportive  housing 

As  to  the  sections  202  and  811  programs, 
which  were  funded  at  approximately  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  Fiscal  Year  1993.  they,  too,  involve 
capital  grants  and  long  term  operating  as- 
sistance so  the  HOME  program  does  not  lend 
itself  well  to  these  programs.  Second,  the  el- 
igible non  profit  sponsors  do  not  fit  the  defi- 
nition of  Community  Housing  Development 
Organization  (CHDO)  in  many  instances. 
Long  term  concerns 

The  Committee  is  concerned  that  the  con- 
solidation, particularly  for  public  housing, 
may  in  the  long  run  do  more  harm  than  good 
because  the  expansion  of  the  affordable  hous- 
ing stock  will  be  seriously  limited  and  cost 
more,  serving  fewer  of  those  in  need  at  a 
higher  cost.  In  short  such  a  consolidation 
may  be  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  sac- 
rificing the  long  term  investment  strategy 
for  the  short  term  budget  reduction.  If  a 
criticism  of  the  public  housing  development 
program  is  that  it  takes  too  long  to  con- 
struct and  expend  funds  under  the  program, 
then  the  Committee  believes  that  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  must  work  to- 
gether to  remove  any  impediments  that 
cause  delay  and  get  funding  out  quicker  so 
that  low-income  Americans  can  benefit  from 
this  vitally-needed  housing  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  Committee  is  also  concerned  that 
there  is  a  long-term  emphasis  on  block 
granting  programs  in  the  housing  area.  The 
Committee  believes  that  to  simply  block 
grant  programs  does  not  deal  necessarily 
with  increasing  housing  opportunities  to 
low-income  Americans.  Also,  the  Committee 
is  mindful  of  other  block  grant  approaches 
such  as  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
gram that  were  eliminated  over  time  be- 
cause of  budget  pressures,  and  is  concerned 
that  a  new  block  granting  approach  will 
yield  the  same  result. 

The  Committee  also  believes  that  the 
HOME  program  which  was  intended  in  the 
initial  0MB  proposal  to  incorporate  the  pub- 
lic housing  and  supportive  housing  programs 
is  new  and  untried,  and  may  not  necessarily 
produce  adequate  levels  of  multifamily  rent- 
al housing  to  meet  housing  needs.  The  Com- 
mittee is  also  mindful  that  under  a  block 
grant  scenario,  local  communities  are  free  to 
determine  what  their  priorities  are  which 
may  not  result  in  rental  housing.  For  in- 
stance, preliminary  data  from  HUD  reveals 
that  as  of  February  24.  1993.  with  the  com- 
mitment of  $79  million  out  of  the  $1.46  billion 
of  FY  1992  funds.  45%  or  $36.8  million  will  go 
for  homeownership  opportunities  (i.e.  $10 
million  for  first-time  homebuyers  and  $26.8 
million  are  committed  to  rehabilitate  the 
homes  of  existing  homeowners)  and  56%  or 


$44.2  million  of  the  HOME  funds  are  commit- 
ted to  rental  housing. 

Also,  the  Committee  understands  that 
spending  under  the  HOME  program  may  be 
slow.  For  instance.  HUD  estimates  that  $300 
million  out  of  the  $1.5  billion  appropriated 
for  FY  1992  will  be  expended  by  the  end  of  FY 
1993,  which  leaves  about  80%  of  the  HOME 
funds  to  be  actually  spent  in  the  outyears. 
The  Committee  also  understands  that  the 
complicated  program  regulations  contribute 
to  the  slow  spending  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  reviewing  the  existing  regulations 
for  appropriate  revisions  to  speed  up  spend- 
ing. Several  revisions  have  already  been  an- 
nounced along  with  regulations  to  imple- 
ment provisions  of  the  1992  Housing  Act 
which  should  also  facilitate  implementation 
of  the  HOME  program. 

HOPE  programs 

The  Committee  understands  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  propose  fundmg  the  HOPE 
I  and  HOPE  II  programs  at  $100  million  in  FY 
1994  for  those  projects  that  have  received 
planning  grants  and  may  wish  to  actually 
implement  the  HOPE  programs.  The  Com- 
mittee has  supported  the  HOPE  programs  on 
a  limited,  demonstration  basis:  therefore 
providing  limited  funding  for  projects  which 
can  be  implemented  is  appropriate,  if  only  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  community  and 
tenant  groups  that  have  received  planning 
grants.  However,  if  there  is  such  an  appro- 
priation, the  Committee  would  recommend 
that  it  be  reprogrammed  within  a  reasonable 
period  time,  if  there  is  insufficient  demand 
for  the  funds.  In  Fiscal  Year  1993,  HOPE  I  re- 
ceived $161  million  and  HOPE  II  received  $95 
million. 

The  Committee  also  understands  that  the 
Administration  will  recommend  termination 
of  the  HOPE  III  program,  the  single  family 
program.  Of  all  the  HOPE  programs,  this  is 
the  one  the  Committee  has  supported  in  the 
past.  It  is  also  the  HOPE  program  which  has 
experienced  the  greatest  implementation  de- 
mand. The  Committee  understands  that 
similar  activities  can  be  undertaken  under 
the  HOME  program:  however  the  Committee 
would  support  continuation  of  the~|>rogram, 
even  if  funding  were  minimal.  The  Commit- 
tee would  recommend  that  unused  HOPE  I 
and  II  funds  be  reprogrammed  to  support  the 
HOPE  III  program.  HOPE  III  funding  in  Fis- 
cal Year  1993  was  $95  million. 

Possible  Reductions  in  HUD  Staff:  The 
Committee  understands  that  the  underlying 
assumptions  by  0MB  for  HUD  may  include  a 
reduction  of  $491  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $486  million  in  outlays  which  includes  a 
$102  million  cut  in  full  time  employees  (FTE) 
at  the  Department.  The  Committee  is  very 
concerned  that  if  there  are  to  be  staff  reduc- 
tions they  occur  at  the  HUD  Central  Office 
and  not  in  the  HUD  field  or  regional  offices. 
However,  before  any  reductions  are  made, 
the  Committee  believes  it  is  critical  that 
HUD  undertake  a  thorough  review  of  HUD 
staff  capabilities  and  placements  at  all  lev- 
els. The  Committee  obviously  would  prefer 
that  no  reductions  be  made  at  this  time.  A 
fuller  discussion  of  HUD  staffing  is  included 
below  in  the  management  section  of  the 
"Legacy  of  the  Past  12  Years." 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Investment  Conduits 
(REMICs):  The  Committee  understands  that 
the  Administration  proposes  to  have  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
guarantee  prompt  payment  to  all  investors 
in  secondary  mortgage  market  securities 
known  as  REMICs.  The  Administration  esti- 
mates that  $584  million  will  be  saved  through 
this  proposal  over  a  4-year  period.  The  Com- 
mittee notes  that  HUD  currently   has  the 


necessary  discretion  to  provide  such  a  pro- 
posal for  REMICs.  However,  the  Committee 
cautions  that  such  an  expansion  of  business 
may  necessitate  an  appropriate  increase  in 
HUD  staffing  to  ensure  effective  implemen- 
tation. 

FHA  Insurance  Reforms:  The  Committee 
understands  that  an  underlying  assumption 
within  the  OMB  documents  include  a  savings 
of  approximately  $336  million  between  FYs 
1994  and  1998.  In  general,  the  Committee  is 
concerned  that  this  savings  not  be  accom- 
plished on  the  backs  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come FHA-insured  borrowers.  The  Commit- 
tee believes  that  administrative  changes  and 
improvements  could  obtain  this  savings 
rather  than  statutory  changes.  The  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  such  savings  not  be  in- 
cluded under  any  reconciliation  instructions 
because  it  is  unclear  how  much  and  whether 
the  Department  can  actually  achieve  such 
estimated  savings  through  such  regulatory 
actions. 

The  Committee  is  quite  concerned  that 
any  savings  in  the  FHA  area  not  include  an 
imposition  of  a  57%  cap  on  the  amount  of 
closing  costs  that  can  be  financed  through 
the  FHA  mortgage  program.  The  Committee 
notes  that  the  FY  1993  VA-HUD  Appropria- 
tions Act  specifically  included  such  a  prohi- 
bition on  the  Department  on  implementing 
such  a  57%  cap.  Previous  to  this  prohibition 
in  law,  the  prior  Administration  imple- 
mented a  57%  limit  on  the  amount  of 
financeable  closing  costs,  raising  the  up- 
front costs  of  homeownership  to  low  and 
moderate  income  homebuyers.  Instead  of 
helping  the  MMI  fund  continue  to  reach  ac- 
tuarial soundness,  the  implementation  of 
HUD  regulations  effective  July  1.  1991,  may 
actually  have  had  the  opposite  effect  of  re- 
ducing business  and  driving  good  risk  mort- 
gages into  the  private  mortgage  insurance 
market. 

THE  LEGACY  OF  THE  PAST  12  YEARS 

The  last  twelve  years  have  produced  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
that  has  neither  a  mission  or  purpose  nor 
program  management  capacity.  The  lack  of 
both  will  have  substantial  impact  on  the  fu- 
ture budget  needs  of  the  Department. 

The  Department,  as  it  exists  today,  does 
not  have  a  defined  mission  that  will  promote 
the  Federal  government  as  a  partner  in  hous- 
ing and  community  development  programs 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  residents  of 
our  nation's  communities.  This  lack  of  mis- 
sion has  been  exacerbated  by  the  revelations, 
first,  of  the  most  public  HUD  "scandals"  and 
second,  of  a  long  term  pattern  of  systemic 
mismanagement.  Even  the  most  basic  pro- 
gram and  financial  information  is  lacking 
and  monitoring  is  left  undone  at  HUD.  leav- 
ing the  Department  and  its  programs  un- 
manageable and  unaccountable. 

Mission  and  Management 

As  noted.  HUD  can  use  its  resources  and 
programs  to  fulfill  the  housing  and  commu- 
nity development  needs  of  this  nation.  How- 
ever, these  efforts  cannot  begin  until  two  si- 
multaneous and  interrelated  challenges  at 
the  Department  are  addressed.  These  chal- 
lenges are: 

(1)  To  redefine  and  reinvigorate  HUD's  mis- 
sion to  meet  the  current  demands  and  chal- 
lenges of  the  1990s;  and 

(2)  To  correct  the  serious  lack  of  adminis- 
trative control  and  information  management 
at  HUD. 

The  lack  of  mission  affects  every  one  of 
HUD's  programs  and  prevents  an  efficient 
and  targeted  use  of  HUD's  limited  resources. 
The    lack    of   administrative    controls    and 


management  systems  means  that  current 
housing  needs  cannot  be  assessed  and  that 
the  Department  is  open  to  fraud  and  theft. 
Addressing  these  problems  will  require  the 
commitment  of  considerable  resources — both 
staff  and  money— and  will  be  hampered  by 
the  burdens  of  recession  and  the  soaring  defi- 
cit. However,  while  redefining  and  carrying 
out  HUD's  mission  and  correcting  the  man- 
agement problems  may  be  expensive  now. 
such  actions  will  provide  the  necessary  in- 
vestment for  the  future.  Thus,  the  most  crit- 
ical issues  facing  HUD  can  be  discussed 
under  three  broad  categories:  mission,  man- 
agement, and  money.  (Specific  money  con- 
siderations provide  the  basis  for  the  primary 
memo  to  which  this  memo  is  appended.) 
Mission 

One  of  the  overriding  issues  with  regard  to 
the  Department  is  to  restore  its  context,  its 
focus,  and  its  administrative  capacity  in  im- 
plementing housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs.  This  has  had  and  will  have 
budgetary  impacts.  HUD  has  evolved  into  a 
myriad  of  poorly  managed  and  unrelated  di- 
visions, programs  and  initiatives  which  has 
diminished  the  federal  government's  com- 
mitment to  these  programs.  In  order  to  rede- 
fine HUD's  mission,  priorities  need  to  be  es- 
tablished, programs  consolidated  and  devel- 
oped, and  policies  and  required  procedures 
implemented  as  they  were  originally  in- 
tended. 

In  developing  this  mission.  HUD's  ability 
to  successfully  coordinate  its  housing  and 
development  missions  to  spearhead  efforts 
for  investment  in  America  should  be  consid- 
ered. HUD  administers  numerous  programs 
which  can  play  a  central  role  in  targeting 
economic  stimulus  and  development  to  de- 
serving communities.  For  example: 

Needed  public  housing  modernization  can 
provide  significant  economic  stimulus  while 
simultaneously  investing  in  future  housing 
stock  (it  is  estimated  that  22,000  jobs  can  be 
produced  per  billion  dollars  spent  on  mod- 
ernization and  rehabilitation  of  such  stock 
and  HUD  currently  has  a  backlog  of  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  in  modernization  funding 
which  could  be  spent  quickly); 

The  CDBG  program  targets  substantial 
funds  to  states  and  localities  for  community 
development  and  infrastructure-related  ac- 
tivities. 

However,  simply  continuing  programs  as 
usual  will  not  answer  the  needs  of  our  com- 
munities; issues  of  consolidation  within  HUD 
and  coordination  among  HUD  and  other 
agencies  need  to  be  considered.  Among  these 
issues  are: 

How  to  coordinate  and  combine  HUD's 
rural  and  urban  development  policies  and 
programs. 

How  to  identify  the  most  effective  use  of 
HUD's  resources:  Should  certain  programs  be 
consolidated?  Should  others  be  replaced  with 
more  comprehensive  initiatives?  How  could 
existing  programs  be  strengthened  or  ex- 
panded? 

How  best  to  formulate  a  proactive  policy 
to  enhance  affordable  housing  through  co- 
ordination of  HUD's  activities  with  those  of 
the  private  and  secondary  markets  financing 
activities. 

Further,  because  one  aspect  of  both  HUD's 
mandate  and  the  Committee's  jurisdiction  is 
"community  development"  a  critical  issue 
in  defining  the  mission  of  the  Department 
will  be  how  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
viable,  livable  communities.  The  key  to  suc- 
cess in  housing  and  community  development 
centers  around  a  comprehensive  effort  that 
focuses  attention  on  the  myriad  of  related 
problems  in  a  single  community— addressing 


in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual neighborhoods  and  communities.  For 
example,  combining  supportive  services,  in- 
cluding job  training  and  child  care,  and 
housing  is  one  obvious  linkage  that  is  nec- 
essary to  address  the  broad  needs  of  neigh- 
borhoods and  communities.  However,  a  lack 
of  funding  both  at  the  federal  and  local  lev- 
els has  inhibited  such  linkages  even  though 
they  have  been  required  under  such  pro- 
grams as  Family  Self-Sufficiency. 

HUD's  ability  to  coordinate  community  de- 
velopment efforts  was  recently  enhanced  by 
enactment  of  the  1992  Housing  Act.  which  ex- 
panded the  affordable  housing  activities  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(FNMA  or  Fannie  Mae)  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  (FHLMC 
or  Freddie  Mac).  In  fact.  HUD  has  the  sin- 
gular capacity  to  harness  the  tremendous  re- 
sources of  these  and  other  housing  enter- 
prises in  service  of  a  new  community  devel- 
opment agenda. 

Management:  Addressing  systemic  failure. 

The  lack  of  a  clear  mission  has  both  re- 
sulted from  and  contributed  to  widespread 
and  systemic  management  failure  at  the  De- 
partment. HUD's  Inspector  General  has  iden- 
tified pervasive  critical  management  prob- 
lems which,  the  IG  estimates,  drain  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  from  HUD  coffers  and 
involve  over  $1  trillion  worth  of  programs. 
These  critical  management  failures  occur 
throughout  HUD  and  undercut  the  Depart- 
ment's ability  to  implement  and  execute 
many  of  its  most  fundamental  programs. 

The  ruinous  impact  of  these  problems  has 
in  turn  been  exacerbated  by  the  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  HUD's  staffing  level  over  the  past  10 
years,  a  reduction  of  over  20%  (from  17.000  to 
under  13.000  people)  which  was  not  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  pro- 
gram levels  or  activities.  In  fact,  if  anything, 
the  responsibilities  have  increased  with  the 
enactment  of  NAHA  and  the  1992  Housing 
Act.  There  are  also  questions  about  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  staff  that  exists  and  the  staff- 
ing patterns — whether  limited  staff  is  prop- 
erly trained  and  assigned.  These  problems  in- 
clude: 

Lack  of  data  systems.  The  Inspector  General 
has  reported  that  "HUD  does  not  have  effi- 
cient, effective,  and  integrated  financial 
management  systems  that  can  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  relevant,  timely,  accurate,  and 
complete  information  as  a  basis  for  sound 
program  oversight."  The  same  can  be  said 
for  making  sound  budget  estimates.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Inspector  General  has  reported 
that  "HUD  does  not  have  an  adequate  sys- 
tem for  tracking  and  controlling  billions  of 
dollars  of  long-term  Section  8  subsidy  com- 
mitments, resulting  in  millions  of  dollars  of 
incorrect  or  misdirected  subsidy  payments 
and  difficulty  in  establishing  program  fund- 
ing needs." 

Poor  servicing  of  insured  multifamily 
housing  projects.  Since  inception.  FHA's 
Multifamily  Programs  have  assisted  the  cre- 
ation of  3.5  million  affordable  rental  units. 
However,  according  to  the  Inspector  General, 
the  failure  to  adequately  service  these  FHA- 
insured  multifamily  housing  projects  "al- 
lows project  owners  and  management  agents 
to  continue  to  violate  their  HUD  Regulatory 
Agreements  by  misusing  or  diverting  project 
assets  and  income  from  project  operations." 
Such  drains  on  the  projects,  whether  delib- 
erate or  inadvertent,  can  only  end  up  costing 
the  Federal  Government  and  denying  decent, 
affordable  housing  to  millions  of  low  and 
moderate  income  families  in  the  long  run. 

Inadequate  asset  management.  The  Inspec- 
tor General  has  reported  that  "Management 


controls  over  HUD's  multi-billion  dollar  Sin- 
gle Family  and  Multifamily  property  man- 
agement and  disposition  activities  are  not 
adequate  to  preserve  HUD's  housing  inven- 
tory and  protect  the  financial  interests  of 
the  government  "  In  addition,  the  Inspector 
General  has  reported  that  GNMA's  insuffi- 
cient staff  and  reliance  on  outside  parties  to 
manage  its  assets  "lessens  assurance  that 
critical  program  functions  are  properly  per- 
formed and  that  subservicer  claims  for  serv- 
ices and  costs  are  reasonable  or  valid."  GAO 
is  currently  studying  this  issue  for  the  Sub- 
committee. 

Insufficient  controls.  Audits  by  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  CDBG  grantees  "have  consist- 
ently found  that  CDBG  activities  do  not  pro- 
vide benefits  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
residents  as  required.  .  .  .  HUD  does  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  oversight  of  CDBG  grantees 
through  the  provision  of  effective  guidance 
and  monitoring.  Thus.  HUD  cannot  assure 
that  CDBG  monies  are  used  as  they  were  in- 
tended. "  In  all  likelihood  CDBG  is  not  the 
only  HUD  program  that  suffers  from  insuffi- 
cient controls  or  monitoring. 

Financial  and  management  problems  of 
Public  Housing  Agencies.  The  Inspector  Gen- 
eral has  found  that  "PHAs  are  providing  in- 
effective management  in  administering  the 
Public  Housing  Program.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  being  spent,  but  most  units  do  not  meet 
HUD's  prescribed  Housing  Quality  Stand- 
ards, and  unit  inspections  are  inadequate." 
While  relatively  few  (23)  of  the  3128  PHAs 
around  the  nation  are  classified  by  HUD  as 
troubled,  they  represent  18%  of  all  public 
housing  units  and  receive  close  to  one-third 
of  all  public  housing  operating  subsidies. 
Typically  these  PHAs  are  the  large,  old. 
urban  authorities  with  the  highest  visibility. 

Findings  of  systemic  failure,  as  outlined 
above,  are  not  unique  to  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. They  were  confirmed  in  a  1992  report  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  which  stated 
that: 

These  department  wide  deficiencies — inad- 
equate information  and  financial  manage- 
ment systems,  including  computerized  sys- 
tems; weak  internal  controls;  inappropriate 
organizational  structure;  and  insufficient 
staffing— leave  the  Department  open  to 
fraud,  waste,  abuse,  and  mismanagement. 

They  have  been  buttressed  by  audits  con- 
ducted by  the  independent  firm  of  Price 
Waterhouse.  In  fact,  a  recent  internal  HUD 
memo  noted  that: 

These  problems  have  been  identified  in  nu- 
merable reports  by  independent  observers  of 
the  Department,  including  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO).  HUD's  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. Congressional  committees,  and  ac- 
counting firms  retained  to  audit  HUD's  fi- 
nancial statements. 

These  problems  raise  two  primary  and  im- 
mediate issues: 

Addressing  HUD's  current  lack  of  systems, 
staff  or  policies  to  administer  the  broad  re- 
sponsibilities of  HUD.  A  primary  example  is 
how  to  prevent  defaults  of  HUD's  insured 
multifamily  housing  portfolio,  to  mitigate 
losses  once  defaults  occur,  and  to  manage 
and  dispose  of  property.  The  combination  of 
weaknesses  in  these  areas  could  lead  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  or  even  billions  of  dollars 
in  financial  losses,  reductions  in  the  stock  of 
affordable  housing,  and  the  need  for  in- 
creased appropriations.  If  not  quickly  ad- 
dressed, the  problems  and  needs  in  this  area 
could  crowd  out  the  Department's  ability  to 
further  other  aspects  of  its  mission. 

Overseeing  any  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Department  and  its  programs  and 
the  required  staffing  changes  that  may  be 
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necessary.  Such  changes  may  include  reor- 
ganizing the  regional  and  field  office  struc- 
ture and  consolidating  and  streamlining  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  deciding  how  programs  and 
functions  should  be  distributed  across  the 
Department,  e.g.  whether  programs  such  as 
those  dealing  with  supportive  services  in- 
cluding family  self-sufficiency,  drug  elimi- 
nation grants,  and  homeless  programs  should 
be  centralized  within  the  Department. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64,  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  years 
1994-98.  Overall,  it  is  a  sound  realistic  and 
courageous  program  that  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  American  people  are  thirsting  for 
real  leadership  and  economic  recovery. 

I  commend  the  hard  work  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  m  drafting  a  resolution 
which  contains  the  outlines  of  the  Clinton  pro- 
posal, while  providing  an  additional  S63  billion 
of  spending  cuts.  I  believe  my  constituents  will 
support  the  package  if  they  are  convinced  that 
the  spending  cuts  are  real,  and  that  the  tax  in- 
creases will  go  to  reduce  the  deficit.  The 
budget  resolution  is  an  admirably  balanced 
program,  with  needed  investments  in  infra- 
structure and  a  more  productive  work  force, 
makes  real  progress  on  the  deficit,  and  com- 
mits more  funds  to  education,  job  training,  re- 
search and  development,  and  such  vital  pro- 
grams as  Head  Start  and  the  Women,  Infants, 
and  Children  [WIC]  Program. 

Unemployment  is  as  high  as  it  was  dunng 
the  lowest  point  of  the  recession,  wages  are 
stagnant,  the  national  debt  is  too  big,  and  we 
have  neglected  the  types  of  investment  that 
will  ensure  a  productive  work  force  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  President's  stimulus  package  which 
we  are  also  debating  this  week  is  intended  to 
infuse  life  into  the  economy  immediately,  and 
irKludes  S16.3  billion  of  spending  and  tax  in- 
centives designed  to  create  new  jobs.  The 
stimulus  plan  includes  accelerated  investment 
in  infrastructure  which  includes  Indiana's  high- 
ways, a  summer  jobs  program,  vaccinations 
for  children,  technology,  housing,  rural  devel- 
opment, energy,  and  the  environment. 

These  investments  will  provide  a  short-term 
economic  boost  without  risking  higher  inflation 
or  scaring  financial  markets.  The  stimulus 
package  also  contains  a  temporary  2-year  in- 
vestment tax  credit  to  stimulate  purchases  of 
equipment  and  machinery,  a  permanent  lax 
credit  for  small  business,  and  increased  loans 
to  small  businesses  which  provide  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  job  growth  in  our  economy. 

It  is  essential  that  we  examine  Federal 
spending  with  an  eye  toward  emphasizing  pro- 
grams that  make  the  economy  more  competi- 
tive. Therefore,  the  investment  portion  of  the 
plan  funds  programs  that  we  all  know  are  suc- 
cessful, like  Head  Start,  natural  resource  and 
energy  conservation,  and  research  and  devel- 
opment of  civilian  technology  with  commercial 
applications,  and  cuts  programs  that  do  not 
work  or  are  no  longer  needed. 

Furthermore,  the  investment  portion  of  the 
plan  responds  to  the  demands  of  an  inter- 
national economy  that  forces  American  work- 
ers to  compete  with  low-wage  economies.  To 
meet  this  challenge  we  need  lifelong  learning 
programs  such  as  apprenticeships  for  high 
school  graduates,  retraining  for  existing  work- 
ers, measures  to  protect  America's  workers, 
such  as  removing  tax  incentives  to  move  jobs 


overseas,  and  a  national  service  program  that 
could  help  to  provide  every  American  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  a  college  education. 

While  doing  all  this,  we  also  must  act  to  re- 
duce the  deficit.  Without  any  changes  in 
spending  and  tax  policy,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  now  projects  a  Federal  deficit  of 
about  S653  billion  in  10  years.  Lower  deficits 
will  encourage  private  savings  and  reduce 
long-term  interest  rates,  and  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  better  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
country. 

The  budget  resolution  provides  for  deficit  re- 
duction totaling  S42.6  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1994,  and  S510  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
The  savings  would  be  achieved  by  essentially 
freezing  discretionary  spending  at  current  lev- 
els for  the  next  5  years.  The  spending  cuts 
come  from  all  areas  of  the  budget  including 
foreign  aid,  defense,  domestic  discretionary 
spending,  and  mandatory  entitlement  spend- 
ing. 

The  most  painful  pari  of  the  resolution  is  the 
tax  increases.  However,  the  resolution  follows 
the  Clinton  proposal  by  requiring  those  who 
can  most  afford  it  to  pay  more.  No  one  likes 
taxes,  but  if  there  are  taxes  it  is  important  that 
they  be  fair. 

The  budget  resolution  is  an  honest  plan  that 
serves  as  a  framework  for  a  reconciliation  bill 
addressing  the  economy  and  the  budget  defi- 
cit. In  addition,  passage  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion will  send  a  clear  signal  that  the  spending 
cuts  be  made  before  any  tax  increases  or  ad- 
ditional spending  is  approved. 

I  have  heard  from  thousands  of  constituents 
in  recent  weeks  during  town  meetings,  and 
through  the  mail  and  phone  calls  I  receive. 
People  want  credible  action  on  the  economy, 
and  they  want  real  spending  cuts,  deficit  re- 
duction, and  tax  fairness.  In  my  view,  this 
budget  resolution  meets  this  test,  while  also 
providing  vital  long-term  investment  that  will 
bear  real  benefits  to  the  economy  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  considering  the  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1994.  Ironically,  President  Clinton 
has  not  even  submitted  his  full  budget  to  Con- 
gress. 

However,  the  resolution  generally  assumes 
all  of  the  various  pieces  of  the  President's 
economic  program.  This  translates  into  the 
largest  tax  increase  in  history — $300  billion 
over  5  years — which  includes  increasing  taxes 
on  Social  Secunty  benefits,  imposing  a  new 
energy  tax,  and  extending  the  gas  tax.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  about  the  tax  cuts  for  the  mid- 
dle class  that  were  promised  dunng  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  resolution  also  contains  $180  billion  in 
new  spending  initiatives  and  an  additional  $63 
billion  in  unspecified,  miscellaneous  spending 
cuts.  In  addition  it  assumes  cuts  in  national 
defense  of  $122  billion  over  5  years  with  no 
specifics  as  to  where  the  cuts  will  be  made. 
To  me  this  package  is  nothing  but  fog. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reject  any  tax  increase  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  The  best  approach  is  to  ei- 
ther freeze  or  cut  spending — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Social  Security — without  raising  taxes. 
My  own  State  of  Nevada  is  currently  experi- 
encing economic  problems.  Our  State  has 
called  lor  strict  spending  and  elficiency  in 
Government.  Last  year  we  made  $173  million 


in  cuts  and  we  will  make  significant  cuts  again 
this  year.  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  also  be  able  to  take  the  same  kind  of 
hard  measures  to  get  its  fiscal  house  in  order 
without  raising  taxes. 

Increasing  taxes  will  severely  harm  my 
State.  Let  me  just  point  out  a  few  of  the  sac- 
nfices  Nevada  will  have  to  make.  The  pro- 
posed 12.5-percenl  gross  royalty  on  mineral 
production  in  effect  could  cost  more  than  half 
of  Nevada's  13,500  miners  to  lose  their  jobs 
because  it  would  make  mining  uneconomic. 

We  also  see  a  proposed  energy  tax.  The 
American  Agriculture  Movement  just  released 
a  study  showing  rural  consumers  bear  a  52- 
percent  greater  burden  in  gasoline  excise 
taxes  than  urban  consumers.  Nevadans  and 
westerners  in  general  will  be  hit  hard. 

Eighty-seven  percent  ol  Nevada  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Yet  this  proposal 
plans  to  target  public  land  use.  That  means 
the  ranchers,  the  miners,  and  the  sheep  herd- 
ers will  all  be  hit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Nevadans  are  willing  to  help 
out  but  only  if  there  is  true  deficit  reduction. 
This  can  be  achieved  only  by  bringing  spend- 
ing under  control.  So  let's  do  it.  Let's  freeze 
and  cut  spending  without  raising  people's 
taxes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  that  portion  of  the  budget 
resolution  which  affects  veterans  programs. 
The  resolution  assumes  lunding  for  veterans 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1994  of  $34.7  billion. 
There  is  no  increase  assumed  for  discre- 
tionary programs  at)ove  the  1993  level,  and 
very  modest  growtti — 2.2  percent — lor  veter- 
ans compensation,  pension,  education,  and 
housing  programs — mandatory  programs. 

This  is  a  very  tight  budget,  but  I  also  want 
to  caution  my  colleagues  that  the  President 
has  yet  to  announce  all  of  his  budget  prior- 
ities. The  administration's  economic  plan  as- 
sumes a  number  of  Governmentwide  initia- 
tives to  keep  discretionary  spending  relatively 
constant.  Within  the  overall  freeze  on  discre- 
tionary spending,  there  is  some  leeway  to  in- 
crease funding  for  high-priority  programs.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  President  will  provide  additional 
funds  for  veterans  medical  programs  and  to 
alleviate  the  huge  backlog  in  processing 
claims  for  veterans  benefits.  However,  the 
budget  for  these  administrative  accounts, 
which  are  primarily  intended  to  pay  salary 
costs,  will  not  grow  as  much  as  it  has  in  the 
past  several  years. 

The  President's  economic  plan  assumes 
savings  from  a  1-year  freeze  on  Federal  sala- 
nes,  a  policy  that  will  save  almost  $300  million 
in  veteran  programs.  There  are  other  adminis- 
trative savings  and  savings  Irom  streamlining 
Government  that  can  reduce  the  increase  that 
would  otherwise  be  needed  to  keep  service 
levels  for  veterans  programs  at  acceptable 
levels.  Since  the  details  of  the  effect  of  these 
policies  are  not  yet  spelled  out,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  assumes  that  they  will  be 
spread  equally  across  all  Government  agen- 
cies. 

In  addition  to  these  cuts  in  amounts  avail- 
able to  provide  services  to  veterans,  the  budg- 
et resolution  includes  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions to  the  Veterans'  Committee.  We  have 
been  instructed  to  report  legislation  revising 
programs  in  our  jurisdiction  to  save  $266  mil- 
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lion  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  $2.6  billion  over  5  ernment-wide  savings  from  such  initiatives        FISCAL  YEAR  1994  DISCRETIOIWRY  CUTS— VA  SHARE 

years.  Coming  on  top  of  the  cuts  proposed  in  as:                                                                                                              n^  ^^n^^j 

discretionary   programs,    there   is   little   doubt  a  -freeze-  on  federal  salaries  (no  national 

that  veterans  will  leel  the  pain  Irom  this  deficit-  or  locality-based  pay  increases  in  1994)  ($1.36                          «e">                         ^?iC*"'       o«'»p 

reduction  effort.  But  some  veterans  organiza-  billion  in  savings  in  1994); — 

tlons  have  already  indicated  that  the  Presi-  ..o*™„™ii„„  ■■                     .       ^     ^    ■   ■  v*— Reiwm  maioi consimciion                       -wtt          -j? 

^^r.,..  ^1^^  V. „„-j  „„          ^  .V,             1  .  Streamlinmg     government  and  adminis-  v*— imptovt  raanajemem  ot  v»  iwspitjis              -lOO           -16 

dents  plan  IS  a  good  one,  and  this  resolution  trative   cost   cutting   ($6(M   million   govern-  * f«<«.i w 'a.sLvA sh,r.      ■"                 -JS          -^ 

would  not  require  any  savings  beyond  those  n,ent-wide  savings  in  1992);  and  E:nr^r„S'r»L_      ".'IJ           !« 

which  his  economic  plan  proposes.  Our  com-  ^^        ^    .   .  Cut  loo  ooo  to  ^  ^ ZUL         _im         -im 

mitlee  will  meet  and  deliberate  on  the  best  "^^^^''  admmistrative  savings"  ($676  mil-  ftszooo ZirZUZZ          -li           -Is 

means  ol  meeting  these  reconciliation  instruc-  ''°"  '"  ^^^^^  '^^^  "°"^^  ^"''^^  Committee - 

lions,   and   we  will  choose  those   legislative  ^^  '^'^f"  '^^  ^^'"'^^  identified  with  these                   ;;;-; p" '-I!! l!lZ 

changes  which  will  have  the  least  impact  on  ^I^rpiL!"    ,^^pn                  "T  "T\l°  --"^«u'<!  5.'rs"«S'^?nrv?r,^'X  Xt'^^^^^^^ 

the  essential  benefits  on  which  veterans  rely  «*cf»^  Federal   agency  m  proportion   to  the  t«  «.,-.„«,  vas  p,o  r,„  sifa-e  « s^<mn  ,n  ,h„  „b.e    """'"'• 

'  number  of  persons  employed  by  that  agency 

There  follows  our  analysis  of  the  effects  of  as  reOected  in  total  salary  costs                                     *^^  million  which  the  House  Budget 

the  budget  resolution  on  the  Department  of  ^^  Committee  assumes  will  be  saved  in  discre- 

Veterans  Affairs-  Clinton    economic    program    did    not  tionary  VA  functions  is  partially  offset  by 

identify  the  effect  of  most  of  these  savings  the  Clinton  proposal  to  "invest-  $282  million 

Explanation  of  Proposed  Budget  Com.mit-  on  individual  agencies,  so  that  Function  920,  'n  VA  Medical  Care  for  staff.  The  net  effect 

TEE  Action  in  Function  700  Veterans  Ben-  "Allowances '.  simply  showed  a  savings  of  °"  discretionary  spending  for  VA  is  a  reduc- 

EFiTs  AND  Services  $3.3  billion.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee  tion  from  the  CBO  baseline  for  1994  of  ap- 

The  total  budget  for  VA  assumed  in  the  followed  the  Clinton  budget  in  not  allocating  *'7n'''^rtu!nrf?i  ?'hIiL°onf.  i„  h,        ^• 

budget  resolution  is  $34.7  billion.  There  is  no  these  "allowances"  to  the  individual  func-  aintrum^dtr^r^he  Bu^geTSu" 

ZT^TrJ^^Zi     r     T^.'^l^T'"'  'T.'^r"^  ^*°"  *■"  *"^'"'ie  reconciliation  instructions 

and   very   modest  growth   (2.2   percent)   for  According  to  the  House  Budget  Committee,  to  the  Veterans  Committee  for  $266  million 

TrTrnT         '''    ''^"'"°"            education   pro-  ,,ue  combined  effect  of  allocating  these  "re-  in   savings   in   1994   and  $2.6  billion   over  5 

'  forms"  and  other  management  reforms  spe-  years.  The  CBO  estimate  of  the  outlay  sav- 

The  Clinton  Economic  Plan  "A  Vision  of  cifically  targeted  at  VA  is  as  follows-  '"^^  associated  with  the  Presidents  specific 

Change  for  America     proposes  overall  gov-  proposals  are  as  follows; 

CBO  ESTIMATED  OUTLAY  SAVINGS ' 

|ln  milltons] 


fiscal  year— 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


I9SB 


Total 


Hoim  loan  lees 

Pensions-Uedicaid — Nursing  homes 
Pension  income  vefiticalion 
MontgomefY  Gl  bill 
Medical  care  reimbursement 
Prescription  copayment 

Multiple  use,  guaranty         

Resale  losses        „.._„., 

Insurance  administralivc  costs  _ 


-143 

-111 

"^  " 

-130 

-a  "' 

-s 

-\22 

-126 

-71 
-U 

-n 

-113 

-9S 
-IM 

-27 
-7 

-23 
-S 

-24 
-6 

-124 
-S3I 
-136 
-95 
-168 
-79 
-23 
-7 


-U3 
-S31 
-136 
-444 
-606 

-79 
-119 

-32 


Total 


-266 


364 


-382 


-405 


-1.163      -2,5M 


'Note  Neitlier  the  Budget  Resolution  nor  the  accompanying  report  ol  the  House  Budget  Commmee  include  specific  programmatic  assumptions  underlying  the  reconciliatioo  instructions  Although  the  proposals 
in  the  President  s  Economic  Plan  the  Veterans  Committee  may  choose  to  subslrtule  proposals  nrhich  sa»e  an  equivalent  amount  in  mandatory  programs  under  its  lurisdiction 


shown  above  neie  loctutfed 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  ol  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64, 
the  liscal  year  1994  budget  resolution.  This 
budget  will  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  $51 0 
billion  over  the  next  5  years.  It  will  redirect 
Federal  spending  priorities  away  from  con- 
sumption to  investment.  It  will  streamline  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  and  restore  fairness  to 
the  Tax  Code.  And,  it  will,  in  combination  with 
the  additional  $63  billion  in  spending  cuts 
added  by  this  body,  demand  sacrifice  from 
every  American. 

In  January,  President  Clinton  confronted  a 
budget  delicit  for  fiscal  year  1993  of  S330  bil- 
lion. He  has  prepared  a  bold  budget  and  eco- 
nomic plan  that  honestly  and  fairly  addresses 
the  critical  problems  lacing  our  l^ation.  Cou- 
pled with  responsible  health  care  reform,  it  will 
end  the  gndlock  and  move  our  country  for- 
ward. 

II  something  is  not  done  the  national  debt 
will  grow  by  at  least  $1  trillion  every  3  years, 
and  the  interest  on  the  debt  will  go  up  propor- 
tionately. 

The  budget  resolution  will  cut  spending  sub- 
stantially. But,  spending  cuts  alone  cannot  re- 
duce the  deficit,  or  the  debt. 

This  year,  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  S1.52  thilion.  Of  that  total,  S214  billion 
will  pay  interest  on  the  national  debt.  $290  bil- 


lion will  go  toward  delense  spending,  and 
$766  billion  will  go  to  entitlement  programs, 
phncipal  among  them  are  Social  Secunty  and 
Medicare. 

The  remaining  1 6  percent  ol  the  budget — or 
S250  billion — will  be  spent  on  everything  else: 
veterans  benelits.  Federal  law  enlorcement, 
education,  medical  research,  meat  inspection, 
child  nutrition,  scientilic  research  and  develop- 
ment, environmental  cleanup,  community  de- 
velopment, transportation  improvements,  dis- 
aster reliel,  energy  and  housing  programs, 
and  all  international  assistance. 

II  we  were  to  entirely  eliminate  these  pro- 
grams we  could  not  balance  the  budget.  We 
would  be  $80  billion  short. 

This  resolution,  which  embraces  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  involves  three  parts.  First,  a 
short-term  stimulus  to  strengthen  our  recovery 
and  create  additional  jobs.  Second,  long-term 
investments  in  inlrastructure  improvements, 
education,  health  care,  and  private  sector 
growth.  Last,  and  most  important,  a  mix  of 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases  to  produce 
$510  billion  in  deficit  reduction  in  5  years. 

More  than  half  of  the  President's  plan  will 
be  financed  by  spending  cuts.  Among  many 
reductions,  the  proposal  will  cut  defense 
spending  by  $110  billion,  trim  Federal  em- 
ployee benefits,  and  reduce  the  size  of  the 


Federal  work  force.  Other  savings  will  be 
achieved  through  overhead  reductions  on  uni- 
versity research,  Agriculture  Department  pro- 
gram reforms,  overseas  broadcasting  consoli- 
dations, and  much  more. 

The  United  States  quadrupled  the  national 
debt  over  the  last  decade.  At  the  same  time. 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  both  argued  that 
a  line-item  veto  and  a  kialanced  budget 
amendment  were  essential.  Neither,  however, 
were  honest  enough  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget.  Both  left  it  to  the  Congress  to  cut  their 
budget  requests.  In  fact,  the  Congress  appro- 
priated $28.8  billion  less  than  both  Presidents 
requested. 

For  12  years,  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Bush 
submitted  budget  proposals  with  rosy  eco- 
nomic scenanos,  inaccurate  assumptions,  and 
asterisks  in  the  place  of  specified  spernJing 
cuts.  Last  year,  the  President's  own  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Jack 
Kemp,  commented  that  the  President's  budget 
was  full  of  accounting  gimmicks. 

Today's  budget  package  is  serious,  honest, 
and  responsible.  It  will  reduce  our  deficit, 
strengthen  our  recovery,  create  jobs,  and  in- 
vest in  our  future.  It  will  restore  hope  and  op- 
portunity to  our  people.  And.  it  will  bolster  and 
strengthen  our  Nation's  leadership  in  the 
world. 
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I  would  have  done  some  things  differently. 
but  I  tjelieve  this  is  the  tjest  package  which 
this  country  can  adopt  to  get  our  economy 
moving  again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
The  resolution  provides  a  broad  outline  of 
President  Bill  Clinton's  5-year  package  for 
strengthening  the  economy,  creating  jobs,  and 
reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

Our  country  and,  I  tielieve,  this  House  are 
united  in  their  determination  to  strengthen  the 
economy.  We  all  recognize  the  need  to  bnng 
the  deficit  under  control  and  to  end  a  decade 
of  gridlock  and  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

In  evaluating  President  Clinton's  package,  I 
believe  there  are  two  questions  that  should  be 
atsked.  First,  does  the  package  do  the  job? 
And  second,  is  it  fair? 

I  believe  President  Clinton  has  come  for- 
ward with  a  bold,  innovative  package  that  will 
reverse  the  tide  of  red  ink  in  Washington  and 
strengthen  our  economy  through  the  creation 
of  goods  and  jobs.  The  comprehensive  pack- 
age includes  sfiending  reductions  in  domestic, 
defense,  and  international  programs;  entitle- 
ment reforms;  and  tax  increases. 

The  changes  enumerated  by  the  President 
are  real  and  will  cause  pain  for  millions  of 
Americans.  For  example,  the  President  has 
proposed  an  elimination  of  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  [COLA]  for  all  Federal  wori<ers  for 
fiscal  year  1994  and  a  1 -percent  reduction  in 
anticipated  COLA'S  in  fiscal  year  1995,  fiscal 
year  1996,  and  fiscal  year  1997.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  size  of  the  contnbution  Fed- 
eral workers  are  being  asked  to  make.  The 
COLA  cut  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
more  than  2  million  Federal  workers. 

Cuts  m  the  Defense  budget,  which  will  total 
S127.6  billion  over  the  next  5  years,  will  have 
a  significant  economic  impjact  on  communities 
facing  base  closings  and  on  firms  that  depend 
on  defense  contracts.  The  President's  defense 
conversion  proposals  and  job-training  initia- 
tives will  be  essential  as  we  try  to  convert  our 
military-industrial  complex  to  civilian  applica- 
tions. Until  this  conversion  takes  hold,  how- 
ever, defense  cuts  will  spell  real  pain  in  many 
regions  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  entitlement  cuts,  particularly  the 
S48.3  billion  cut  in  Medicare  payments  to  pro- 
viders, have  been  proposed  in  the  past.  The 
difference  this  time  is  that  they  are  part  of  a 
comprehensive  economic  package. 

The  inclusion  of  S63  billion  in  deeper  spend- 
ing cuts  clearly  shows  the  commitment  of  this 
institution  to  cut  Government  spending.  The 
President's  budget  includes  1 50  specific  budg- 
et cuts.  As  we  work  through  the  appropriations 
and  reconciliation  processes,  we  must  make 
sure  we  make  real,  specific  spending  cuts  to 
meet  the  targets  established  in  the  budget  res- 
olution. It  IS  important  to  remember  that  the 
budget  resolution  is  only  a  blueprint.  The  deci- 
sions that  need  to  be  made  in  the  appropria- 
tions and  reconciliation  processes  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  but  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
avoid  action  on  this  cnsis. 

The  budget  committee  resolution,  modeled 
on  the  President's  package,  holds  discre- 
tionary outlays  below  the  current  level  in  each 
of  the  next  5  years.  It  does  so  by  cutting  or 
eliminating     low-pnonty     items     and     adding 


spending  in  areas  of  the  budget  that  will  help 
promote  job  creation  and  economic  growth. 

Deficit  reduction  is  essential.  But  let's  be 
clear  on  why  we  need  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
We  do  not  need  to  reduce  the  deficit  simply 
for  the  sake  of  reducing  it.  Instead,  we  need 
to  reduce  the  deficit  in  order  to  put  our  econ- 
omy on  a  path  toward  growth  and  the  creation 
of  good  |obs. 

The  underlying  objective  of  President  Clin- 
ton's package  is  to  make  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment work  better.  We  must  identify  the  pro- 
grams that  work  and  distinguish  them  from 
those  that  do  not  work.  This  is  the  essence  of 
sensible,  constructive  budgeting. 

One  final  point.  As  the  President  so  clearly 
stated  1  month  ago  today  in  his  speech  m  this 
chamber,  in  the  final  analysis,  all  of  our  efforts 
will  be  in  vain  if  we  do  not  control  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  health  care  in  this  Nation. 
The  economy  cannot  sustain  double-digit 
growth  in  health  care  spending.  The  Medicare 
cuts  proposed  by  the  President  are  significant 
cuts  that  will  be  felt  by  Medicare  providers,  but 
they  are  only  a  downpayment.  Systemic  re- 
form of  the  health  care  system  is  needed  to 
ensure  long-term  deficit  reduction  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation's  long-term  eco- 
nomic strength  and  international  competitive- 
ness depend  on  our  ability  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit and  realign  the  Federal  Government's  pnor- 
ities.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  F*resi- 
dent  Clinton's  economic  package  as  outlined 
in  the  House  Budget  Committee's  resolution.  It 
is  a  lair  and  credible  package  for  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit,  strengthening  the  economy, 
and  creating  good  jobs. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
serious  can  the  President  be  about  deficit  re- 
duction when  on  the  heels  of  his  budget  reso- 
lution, the  first  major  spending  bill  we  address 
IS  S20  billion  worth  of  pork  designated  as 
emergency  spending?  There  is  $28  million  to 
reduce  the  District  of  Columbia's  budget  defi- 
cit, S450  million  in  research  projects,  S23  mil- 
lion in  histonc  preservation,  and  the  list  goes 
on.  We  get  all  of  this  and  more  simply  by  pil- 
ing on  the  deficit.  I  don't  find  this  stimulating 
in  the  least,  nor  do  the  taxpayers  in  my  distnct 
who  have  given  me  one  resounding  message 
over  the  past  few  weeks — cut  spending.  As 
the  President  and  Democrat  Members  of  Con- 
gress clamor  for  sound  bites  over  what  they 
can  cut  from  the  budget,  they  bring  $20  billion 
in  deficit  spending  to  the  floor,  much  of  it  the 
same  type  of  waste  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  recently.  This  is  high  hyp)ocnsy.  Even  if 
this  bill  were  to  create  the  219,000  jobs  it 
claims,  which  is  doubtful,  they  would  be  main- 
ly short  term  and  would  cost  the  Government 
nearly  $90,000  per  job.  The  private  sector  cre- 
ated that  many  lobs  in  a  month  at  no  cost  to 
taxpayers. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history,  gov- 
ernment jobs  outnumber  those  in  manufactur- 
ing. The  Clinton  administration,  in  cahoots  with 
congressional  Democrats  would  like  to  see 
this  trend  continue.  Using  former  East  Ger- 
many as  an  economic  model  is  not  the  type  of 
policy  I  want  to  see  the  United  States  pursue. 

Candidate  Clinton's  promised  middle-class 
tax  cut  is  now  going  to  feed  the  pork  barrel. 
Far  from  a  stimulus,  this  is  an  unnecessary,  ir- 
responsible impediment  to  the  economic  re- 
covery already  underway. 


Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  President 
Clinton  has  proposed  the  largest  tax  increase 
in  American  history,  as  pari  of  his  so-called 
$493  billion  deficit  reduction  package.  Stnpped 
of  all  Its  political  rhetoric,  this  package  is  nei- 
ther balanced  nor  does  it  generate  the  level  of 
savings  as  his  Presidential  campaign  prom- 
ised. 

Instead,  it  reveals  many  falsely  packaged 
gimmicks  such  as  hidden  tax  increases  that 
are  sold  to  the  American  public  as  spending 
cuts.  These  gimmicks  are  going  to  drive  the 
American  public  into  debt  further  as  our  econ- 
omy strives  toward  revitalization. 

Historically,  it  has  been  proven  time  and 
time  again  that  increasing  taxes  does  not  re- 
duce the  deficit.  Higher  taxes  means  in- 
creased spending.  A  recent  report  found  that 
for  every  dollar  raised  in  new  taxes  in  the 
1990  Budget  agreement,  $2.37  occurred  as  a 
product  of  increased  spending.  What's  more 
traumatic  than  this  startling  figure,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  safety  mechanism  that  prevents 
Congress  from  increasing  spending.  Clinton's 
budget  is  a  blank  check  that  he  personally  en- 
dorses to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  ask  you,  my  colleagues,  how  these  tax  in- 
creases can  be  justified  with  the  knowledge 
that  no  spending  mechanisms  exist  in  this 
budget.  Consider  the  ones  from  your  constitu- 
ents that  will  be  heard  through  these  Halls 
when  their  taxes  and  the  Federal  deficit  in- 
crease simultaneously  as  President  Clinton 
unveils  all  of  the  crucial  points  of  his  budget. 

Last  November,  the  American  people  voted 
for  change.  They  sent  a  strong  signal  to  the 
White  House  and  Congress  that  they  wanted 
a  budget  fueled  by  positive  ramifications  for 
one  and  all.  If  enacted,  Clinton's  tax  increase 
will  fuel  more  than  Federal  spending.  It  will  re- 
duce economic  growth,  destroy  jobs,  minimize 
our  competitiveness,  and  increase  the  budget 
deficit.  These  consequences  I  doubt,  are  the 
type  of  positive  ramifications  that  sent  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  the  White  House  last  Novem- 
ber. 

Mr.  HOKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  times  in  re- 
cent months,  I've  been  asked  whether  I  would 
support  President  Clinton's  new  domestic 
agenda  and  vote  for  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget.  I  have  consistently  deferred  an- 
swenng  while  waiting  to  learn  the  details  of 
the  Democrats'  plan  and  whether  the  Presi- 
dent would  stand  by  his  campaign  commit- 
ments to  wort<  toward  a  balanced  budget, 
enact  a  line-item  veto,  and  reduce  taxes  on 
the  middle  class. 

Like  many  Americans,  I  was  hopeful  as  the 
President  unveiled  his  proposal  before  Con- 
gress. But  as  I  listened  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  Chamber,  it  became  disappointingly 
apparent  to  me  that  President  Clinton  has 
quickly  forgotten  all  three  of  his  pledges.  That 
disappointment  was  heightened  as  the  Budget 
Committee  began  its  hearings  on  the  budget 
resolution,  and  various  administration  officials 
further  outlined  the  President's  package.  His 
plan  does  not  begin  to  balance  the  budget, 
does  not  even  mention  the  line-item  veto,  and 
raises — not  lowers — taxes  on  the  middle  class. 
The  House  will  vote  this  week  on  the  budget, 
and  It  IS  not  likely  to  garner  much  bipartisan 
support. 

In  his  Economic  Address,  the  President  out- 
lined what  he  claimed  is  a  $493  billion  deficit 
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reduction  package  over  4  years.  The  day  after 
releasing  the  written  outline  of  his  plan,  the 
White  House  acknowledged  it  instead  to  be  a 
$325  billion  reduction  package.  During  the 
Budget  Committee  hearings,  some  administra- 
tion representatives  placed  that  figure  even 
lower.  The  Onwellian  and  frankly  frightening 
reality  is  that  this  is  not  a  deficit  reduction  plan 
at  all.  It  IS  actually  a  $916  billion  deficit  expan- 
sion package.  Only  in  the  surreal  world  of 
Washington,  DC,  can  increases  in  spending 
be  called  reductions,  through  the  dark  al- 
chemy of  baseline  budgeting. 

Most  Americans  who  heard  the  President's 
speech  or  read  reports  about  it  are  under  the 
false  impression  that  this  plan  will  reduce  the 
current  $4.2  trillion  national  debt  by  $325  bil- 
lion. In  reality,  if  the  President  gets  his  entire 
program,  there  will  be  a  substantial  deficit 
every  year  for  the  next  4  years,  and  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1997,  the  national  debt  will 
have  increased  by  more  than  20  percent  to 
over  $5  trillion.  This  plan  does  not  stop  the 
runaway  Federal  deficit.  It  barely  slows  it 
down. 

What  makes  the  administration's  plan  more 
worrisome  is  that  I  do  not  believe  the  Presi- 
dent will  get  all  of  his  program.  He  will  only 
get  parts  of  it — the  parts  that  are  easiest  for 
Congress  to  pass:  an  immediate  $16  billion 
program  of  new  spending,  and  then  the  big- 
gest tax  increase  in  the  history  of  the  Reput)- 
lic — by  a  factor  of  2.  What  the  President  will 
not  get  is  spending  cuts. 

The  same  Congress  that  will  gleefully  diwy 
up  the  new  spending  and  not  quite  as  gleefully 
dish  out  the  new  taxes  will  quietly  dig  in  the 
heels  of  its  tasseled  alligator  loafers  before 
cutting  one  penny  of  spending.  History  proves 
that  for  every  new  dollar  in  taxes  raised.  Con- 
gress spends  $1 .59. 

Therein  lies  the  great  flaw  of  Clinton's  pro- 
gram and  why  it  cannot  succeed.  The  Presi- 
dent fails  to  understand  that  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  it  is  neariy  impossible  for  even  the 
best-intentioned  Members  of  Congress  to  vote 
for  spending  cuts,  because  while  taxpayers 
may  genuinely  want  fiscal  responsibility,  in  the 
parochial  sense  they  do  not.  Taxpayers  quite 
naturally  want  Federal  funding  for  their  own 
districts  and  deficit  reduction  for  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

We  believe  that  cuts  need  to  be  made,  but 
not  in  our  own  backyards.  And  all  too  often, 
voters  measure  the  effectiveness  of  their 
elected  representatives  by  the  pori<  they  barrel 
for  consumption  back  home. 

Even  for  those  Members  of  Congress  philo- 
sophically committed  to  cutting  spending  or 
convinced  that  our  current  fiscal  irresponsibility 
is  creating  an  incipient  national  crisis,  it  is  po- 
litically damaging  to  vote  for  cuts. 

If  President  Clinton  seriously  wanted  to 
grapple  with  this  country's  most  pressing  prot>- 
lem,  he  should  have  called  for  spending  re- 
ductions only.  He  should  have  explained  that 
tax  increases  and  new  spending  programs 
would  be  addressed  only  after  exhausting  the 
possibilities  for  reductions.  He  should  have  re- 
peated his  campaign  commitment  to  a  Presi- 
dential line-item  veto  and  supported  in  the 
strongest  language  the  need  to  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

This  last  item  is  the  most  important,  be- 
cause without  such  an  amendment  and  the 


implicit  political  cover  it  provides,  it  forces 
Congress  to  pass  painful  spending  cuts,  we 
will  never  get  out  from  under  the  growing 
mountain  of  debt  now  posing  such  a  real 
threat  to  our  future.  Those  who  believe  other- 
wise should  consider  the  words  spoken  last 
September  by  the  President's  own  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Leon 
Panetta.  "If  we  fail  to  change  our  ways."  he 
warned,  "the  damage  will  be  enormous.  The 
current  prospects  are  for  deficits  so  large,  and 
economic  growth  so  slow,  that  the  deficits  will 
feed  on  themselves,  leading  to  an  ever  wors- 
ening upward  spiraling  of  debt  and  interest 
payments  *  *  '  and  ultimately  a  real  danger  of 
losing  control  of  our  money  supply  and  infla- 
tion." 

Why  did  President  Clinton  offer  a  plan  that 
in  a  t)est-case  scenario  adds  $916  billion  to 
the  national  debt?  Why  did  the  Democrat  ma- 
jority on  the  Budget  Committee  accept  his  pro- 
posal with  only  minor  modification?  And  why 
didn't  they  include  the  fundamental  structural 
changes  that  must  take  place  before  the  prot)- 
lem  can  be  solved? 

In  calling  for  change  and  challenging  us  to 
contribute,  the  President  and  his  allies  in  Con- 
gress have  sidestepped  the  real  solutions  to 
our  national  crisis.  Our  country  would  be  bet- 
ter served  had  they  invested  their  political  fu- 
ture, and  our  economic  future,  not  in  tax  in- 
creases and  spending  programs,  but  in  struc- 
tural reforms  engraved  on  the  rock  of  law. 

It  is  not  cynical  to  insist  that  the  new  admin- 
istration and  Congress  reduce  spending  be- 
fore raising  taxes.  It  is  a  practical  necessity 
based  on  a  30-year  observation  of  Congress' 
inability  to  balance  the  national  checkbook. 

Can  we  stop  the  administration's  plan,  com- 
plete with  new  taxes  and  budget  deficits?  Yes. 
But  the  burden  falls  squarely  on  the  voters' 
shoulders.  Independents,  Republicans,  and 
Democrats  must  keep  the  phones  ringing. 
Concerned  citizens  must  let  Congress  and  the 
President  know  that  they  are  watching  and 
they  care.  If  we  redefine  political  statesman- 
ship as  the  courage  to  make  the  tough 
choices  in  order  to  live  within  our  means  and 
preserve  the  American  Dream  for  our  children, 
then  we  truly  do  have  a  chance. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chairman, 
President  Clinton  denies  that  his  budget  pro- 
posal is  the  largest  tax  increase  in  history. 
This  is  because  the  Clinton  administration  has 
falsely  classified  the  increase  in  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  as  a  spending  cut.  Under  the  Clinton 
plan,  a  senior  citizen  earning  $25,000  a  year 
is  rewarded  by  having  more  Social  Security 
benefits  subject  to  taxation. 

I've  heard  from  many  senior  citizens  in  Con- 
necticut about  the  injustice  of  this  tax  in- 
crease. They  can  recognize  that  our  budget 
problems  are  most  appropriately  solved 
through  spending  cuts.  The  Clinton  administra- 
tion should  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
have  successfully  overcome  depression  and 
world  war  to  maintain  our  country's  status  as 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

Let's  not  add  another  financial  burden  to 
senior  citizens  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  make  this  century  the  American  century. 
Rather  than  taking  the  money  of  older  Ameri- 
cans and  diverting  it  to  already  bloated  Gov- 
ernment programs,  let's  solve  our  deficit  prob- 
lem by  cutting  back  on  the  wasteful  spending 
that  caused  it. 


Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  general 
debate  has  expired.  Under  the  rulfe.  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  ScoTT) 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Serrano,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  64) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  and  1998.  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  debate  just  concluded  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  64. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  MESSAGE  OF 
PEACE  AND  JUSTICE 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  submit  for  the  Record  the  1993  St. 
Patrick's  Day  message  of  peace  and 
justice,  circulated  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee for  Irish  Affairs  and  cosigned  by 
35  of  our  colleagues. 

Each  year,  this  St.  Patrick's  Day 
message  serves  to  remind  Congress,  the 
Administration  and  all  Americans  of 
the  ongoing  violence  and  discrimina- 
tion in  the  six  counties  of  Northern 
Ireland.  This  year,  the  message  recog- 
nizes the  promises  which  President 
Clinton  made  to  the  Irish  American 
community  during  his  campaign  and 
urges  him  to  maintain  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  carrying  them  out  during 
his  Presidency. 

These  promises  include  first,  making 
the  ongoing  human  rights  abuses  in 
Northern  Ireland  a  top  priority  in  the 
United  States  relations  with  Gi^at 
Britain;  second,  the  appointment  of  a 
special  envoy  to  Northern  Ireland; 
third,  implementation  of  an  equitable 
visa  policy  which  does  not  deny  protec- 
tion to  Irish  political  refugees;  and 
fourth,  support  for  passage  of  MacBride 
Principles  legislation  at  both  the  State 
and  Federal  levels. 

There  is  a  positive  role  for  the  United 
States  to  play  in  reaching  a  solution  to 
the  strife  which  plagues  Ireland,  but  it 
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will  require  new  thinking  in  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. I  urge  President  Clinton  to  ex- 
hibit the  leadership  that  is  necessary, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  our 
St.  Patricks  Day  message  and  take  an 
active  rule  in  finding  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wasnington.  DC.  March  17.  1993. 

1993  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  MESSAGE  OF  PEACE  AND 
JUSTICE 

On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day,  we  the  under- 
signed Members  of  Cong^ress  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  bringing  about  peace,  justice  and 
an  end  to  all  violence  and  discrimination  in 
Northern  Ireland.  We  note  with  regret  that 
while  peace  and  democracy  have  replaced 
heavily  armed  borders  and  security  check- 
points in  Eastern  Europe,  under  British  rule, 
the  people  of  the  six  counties  of  Northern 
Ireland  continue  to  live  In  a  war  zone. 

The  political  history  of  Northern  Ireland  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  tragic  of  any  na- 
tion. Well-documented  human  rights  viola- 
tions continue  to  be  caused  by  the  violence 
and  terrorism  perpetrated  by  all  the  parties 
to  the  conflict  there,  including  not  only  the 
IRA  and  loyalist  paramilitary  groups,  but 
also  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  and  the 
British-run  criminal  judicial  system.  Contin- 
ued suppression  of  Individual  legal,  human 
and  civil  rights  only  fosters  heightened  vio- 
lence and  deeper  disregard  for  authority. 

There  Is  a  positive  role  for  the  United 
States  to  play  in  reaching  a  solution  accept- 
able to  all  sides,  but  new  thinking  is  re- 
quired In  this  country  as  well  as  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  We  are  heartened  by  the 
attention  President  Clinton  paid  to  this 
issue  during  his  campaign,  and  urge  him  to 
make  the  goal  of  ending  the  strife  in  North- 
ern Ireland  a  top  priority  In  our  relations 
with  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  support  President  Clinton's  pledge  to 
appoint  a  Special  Envoy  to  Northern  Ireland 
to  facilitate  the  peace  process.  We  believe 
the  United  States,  because  of  our  strong  ties 
with  both  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom,  is  poised  to  play  an  important 
role  In  bringing  about  a  lasting  solution  to 
the  bloody  conflict  which  divides  that  na- 
tion. We  also  support  his  promise  to  imple- 
ment an  equitable  visa  policy  which  does  not 
deny  protection  to  political  refugees,  par- 
ticularly those  from  Ireland. 

We  are  especially  encouraged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's stated  support  for  passage  of 
MacBride  Principles  legislation  at  both  the 
state  and  federal  levels.  Peace  will  not  come 
to  people  who  have  been  left  disenfranchised, 
chronically  unemployed  and  impoverished  by 
generations  of  deep-rooted  economic  dis- 
crimination. We  remain  steadfast  In  our  be- 
lief that  this  Congress  cannot  allow  U.S. 
business  to  continue  to  be  party  to  this  type 
of  religious  discrimination,  and  call  for  the 
prompt  passage  of  the  Northern  Ireland  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act. 

We  realize  that  a  solution  that  has  eluded 
men  not  just  for  decades,  but  for  centuries, 
will  not  be  easy.  But  peace  and  justice  In 
Northern  Ireland  are  achievable  If  sound 
leadership  is  provided,  if  policies  are  formu- 
lated to  end  the  severe  economic  Injustices 
there,  and  if  all  violence  is  ended. 

As  we  recommit  ourselves  to  working  to- 
ward these  goals,  we  are  reminded  that  In 
the  time  since  the  Berlin  Wall  was  toppled, 
thirteen  new  walls  have  been  erected 
throughout  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland— sym- 
bols of  the  war  and  hatred  which  still  rages 
there.  It  is  our  great  hope  that  by  St.  Pat- 


rick's Day  next  year,  these  walls,  too.  will 
have  fallen  and  will  have  been  replaced  with 
true  peace  and  justice  for  all  Irish  people. 
Benjamin     A.     Oilman.     Constance     A. 
Morella.         Rick         Lazlo.         George 
Hochbrueckner.     Donald     M.     Payne. 
David  E.   Bonior.  Gary  L.   Ackerman. 
David  A.  Levy.  James  T.  W^alsh,  Jack 
Qulnn.    Andrew    Jacobs.    Jr..    Jerrold 
Nadler. 
Thomas  P.  Manton.  Eliot  L.  Engel,  Les- 
lie L.  Byrne.  Jerry  F.  Costello.  Carolyn 
B.    Maloney.   William   J.    Hughes.   Pat 
Danner.  Gerald  B.  Solomon.  Peter  G. 
Torkildsen.  William  O.  Lipinski.  Nlta 
Lowey.  Richard  E.  Neal. 
Hamilton  Fish.  Jr..  Peter  T.  King.  Peter 
Blute.    Jim    McDermott.    Charles    E. 
Schumer.  Michael  R.  McNulty.  Robert 
A.   Borski,   E.B.  Johnson.  Susan   Mol- 
inari.  Louise  M.  Slaughter.  William  J. 
Coyne. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KOLBE)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes, 
on  March  18. 

Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, on  March  17. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Orton)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  5  minutes,  on 
March  23. 

Mr.  McCloskey,  for  1  hour,  on  March 
23. 

Mr.  Gutierrez,  for  1  hour,  on  March 
24. 

Ms.  Waters,  for  1  hour  each  day.  on 
April  7,  14,  21.  and  28. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoLBE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Gingrich,  in  four  instances.  1 
Mr.  SCHIFF,  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Allard. 

Mr.  OXLEY. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Ms.  MOLINARI. 

Mr.  Oilman,  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  DORNAN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Orton)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

I 


Mr.  Gordon. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Swett. 

Mr.  Sarpalius. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  CONYERS,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Foglietta,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mrs.  Meek,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mrs.  MaloneYi. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
ORTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  29  minutes  a.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  today, 
Thursday.  March  18,  1993.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

915.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
copies  of  original  report  of  political  con- 
tributions of  Strobe  Talbott,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Ambassador-at-Large  and  Special  Adviser  to 
the  New  Independent  States;  and  of  Harriet 
C.  Babbitt,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  their  families,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  3944(b)(2). 

916.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legislative 
Affairs.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  a  list  of  property  that  is 
covered  by  the  Corporation  as  of  Septemt 
30.  1992.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-591.  .^. 
tion  10(a)(1)  (104  Stat.  2939);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

917.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  transmitting  their  annual 
report  of  consumer  complaints  filed  against 
national  banks  and  the  disposition  of  those 
complaints;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  132.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1335) 
making  emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1993.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  103-36). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEILENSON;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  133.  Resolution  providing 


for  the  further  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  64)  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  1996, 
1997.  and  1998  (Rept.  103-37).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SISISKY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen): 
H.R.  1378.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  applicability  of 
qualification  requirements  for  certain  acqui- 
sition positions  in   the  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BERMAN: 
H.R.  1379.  A  bill  to  provide  statutory  au- 
thority and  standards  for  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
Government  international  broadcasting  ac- 
tivities, to  provide  the  President  with  flexi- 
bility in  using  international  broadcasting  re- 
sources to  meet  the  foreign  policy  needs  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Housing 
A'ct  of  1937  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  administer  a 
program  of  construction  and  revitalization 
of  public  housing,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the   Committee   on    Banking.    Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  Maine.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
Packard.    Mr.    Fra.vk   of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Peter- 
son of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Wax.man.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.     Mr.     Engel.     Mr. 
Gutierrez.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North     Carolina,     Mr.     Levy,     Mr. 
BoNioR,  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Grams,  and  Mr.  Schae- 
fer); 
H.R.  1381.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  National  Guard  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  wear  military  uniforms  while  per- 
forming civilian  service;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Minnesota  (for 
himself.   Mr.    Richardson,   and   Mr. 

KOPETSKI): 

H.R.  1382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  treat  for  unemployment 
compensation  purposes  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments the  same  as  State  of  local  units  of 
government  or  as  nonprofit  organizations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  REGULA: 

H.R.  1383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year  Fed- 
eral budget  cycle,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Rules. 

By    Ms.    ROS-LEHTINEN    (for   herself 
and  Mr.  Shaw): 

H.R.  1384.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  junior  re- 
serve officers  training  pilot  program  by  the 
Coast  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SCHIFF: 

H.R.  1385.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
allow  formula  grants  to  be  used  to  prosecute 
persons  driving  while  intoxicated;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  1386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23.  United 
States   Code,    to   require    the   Secretary   of 


Transportation  to  withhold  certain  funds 
from  States  that  fail  to  deem  a  person  driv- 
ing with  a  blood  alcohol  concentration  of  0.08 
percent  or  greater  to  be  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  1387.  A  bill  to  correct  the  classifica- 
tion of  timing  apparatus  with  opto-elec- 
tronic  display  only;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  1388.  A  bill  to  compensate  owners  for 
the  diminution  in  value  of  their  property  as 
a  result  of  Federal  actions  under  certain 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Jefferson.  Mrs.  Meek.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California.   Mr.   Mineta.  and 
Mr.  Towns): 
H.R.  1389.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  a  State  ineli- 
gible for  Medicaid  reimbursement  payments 
under  title  XIX  of  such  act.  unless  the  State 
maintains  the  level  at  which  the  State  sup- 
plements Federal  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits  or  passes  along  increases  in 
such  benefits;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois): 
H.R.  1390.  A  bill  to  award  a  congressional 
gold  medal  to  Lou  Rawls;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DeFAZIO: 
H.R.  1391.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  protec- 
tions for  wildlife  on  public  lands  from  air- 
borne hunting,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By    Mr.     FAWELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Inhofe. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
Ballenger,  Mr.  Allard.  Mr.  Burton 
of      Indiana.      Mr.      Dornan.      Mr. 
Boehner.  Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr.  Orton. 
Mr.  SuND(juisT.  Mr.  Klug,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon.       Mr.        Stu.mp.       and       Mr. 
Knollenberg): 
H.R.  1392.  A  bill  to  rescind  unauthorized 
appropriations  for  fiscal   year  1993:   to   the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Schiff.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.     Franks    of    Connecticut.    Mr. 
Oberstar.       Mr.       Ra.mstad.       Mr. 
McDermott.     Ms.     Roybal-Allard. 
Mr.  Bate.man.  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Andrews 
of   New    Jersey.    Mr.    Sanders.    Mr. 
Deutsch.   Mr.   Kreidler.   Mr.   Cole- 
man. Mr.   Levin.   Mr.   LaFalce.  Mr. 
Inglis.  Mr.  Gene  Green.  Mr.  Dornan. 
and  Mr.  Petri): 
H.R.  1393.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the  luxury 
excise  tax  shall  not  apply  to  certain  equip- 
ment installed  on  a  passenger  vehicle  for  the 
use  of  disabled  individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STUPAK: 
H.R.  1394.  A  bill  to  improve  coordination  of 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration Great  Lakes  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  6.  1993.  and  October  6,  1994.  each  as 
■"German-American  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.J.  Res.  156.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the  dedication  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Museum;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
House  Administration  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Man- 
ton.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Blute.  Mr. 
Dornan.    Mr.    Faleomavaega.    Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr.  Neal 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Towns): 
H.J.  Res.  157.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September    13.    1993.   as   "Commodore   John 
Barry  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By.    Mr.    DORNAN    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Hancock.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hyde,  and 
Mrs.  Vucanovich): 
H.J.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  respect  to  the  right  to  life;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  36:  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  39:  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Coo- 
per. Ms.  E.NGLisH  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Neal  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  McHale.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
ANDREWS  of  Maine,  Ms.  Norton.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  55:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  93:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Light- 
foot.  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Cal- 
vert. Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Manzullo.  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Regula.  Mr.  Schae- 
FER.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  SMrrH  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  KlM.  and  Mr.  Hefley. 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  113:  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.R.  146:  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  147:  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  214:  Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  300:  Mrs.  LLOYD  and  Mrs.  Thurman. 

H.R.  306:  Mr.  Talent. 

H.R.  326:  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  McDermott.  Mr. 
Stupak.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
EVANS,  Ms.  Maloney.  Mr.  Klink.  and  Mr. 
Oberstar. 

H.R.  340:  Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Grams.  Mr.  Bilbray.  and  Ms.  Woolsey. 

H.R.  349:  Mr.  Boehner. 

H.R.  410:  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Linder.  and  Mr. 
Clinger. 

H.R.  412:  Ms.  FowLER  and  Mr.  Kingston. 

H.R.  419:  Mr.  Yates.  Mrs.  MORELLA.  and 
Mr.  Tucker. 

H.R.  429:  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  • 
Baker  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  437:  Ms.  WoOLSEY. 

H.R.  438:  Ms.  Slaughter. 

H.R.  493:  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.R.  518:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Moran.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Richardson.  Ms. 
Roybal-Allard.  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  546:  Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Strickland,  and 

Mr.  HINCHEY. 

H.R.  549:  Mr.  KLUG.  Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr. 
Goodlatte.  Mr.  McMillan,  and  Mr.  Hefley. 

H.R.  551:  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Sund- 
(juisT.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Paxon.  Mr.  Sten- 
holm. Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Dreier.  Ms.  Lowey. 
and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  556:  Mrs.  RouKEMA. 

H.R.  557;  Mrs.  Roukema. 

H.R.  576:  Mr.  BISHOP. 
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H.R.  635:  Mr.  SCHIFF  and  Mr.  Baker  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Paxon,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  682:  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Paxon,  Mr. 
KOPETSKI.  and  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine. 

H.R.  723:  Ms.  SHEPHERD.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Zimmer.  and 
Mr.  McKeon. 

H.R.  790:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Santorum. 

H.R.  822:  Mr.  Blackwell.  Mr.  HINCHEY.  and 
Mr.  Underwood. 

H.R.  823:  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachussetts.  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Strickland,  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  863:  Mr.  McInnis.  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  LiGHTFOOT,  Mr.  Gallegly.  and  Mr. 

ALLARD. 

H.R.  875:  Mr.  KINGSTON. 

H.R.  885:  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs. Mr.  OxLEY.  Mr.  Baker  of  California. 
Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Goodlatte.  Mr.  Bateman. 
Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Weldon.  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  Klink.  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  McHUGH  and  Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  915:  Mr.  Lehman.  Mrs.  Meek,  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd. 

H.R.  921:  Mr.  Becerra.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mrs.  Meek. 

H.R.  959:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Ms.  Furse, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo. 
and  Mr.  Hinchey. 

H.R.  986:  Mr.  Blackwell. 

H.R.  996:  Mrs.  MlNK. 

H.R.  1002:  Mr.  ScOTT. 

H.R.  1036:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  DELLUMS.  and 
Mr.  ROEMER. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  Hilliard.  Mr.  HUFFINGTON. 
and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 

H.R.  1076:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr. 
Weldon.  Ms.  Byrne.  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr. 
Blackwell. 


H.R.  1114:  Mr.  FISH.  Ms.  Thurman.  and  Mr. 
Romero-Barcelo. 

H.R.  1161:  Mr.  Natcher. 

H.R.  1164:  Ms.  BYRNE  and  Mr.  Neal  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

H.R.  1188:  Mr.  Reynolds. 

H.R.  1254:  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

H.R.  1313:  Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

H.R.  1322:  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Coppersmith.  Mr.  Price  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  Rowland. 

H.J.  Res.  4:  Mr.  Blute.  Ms.  Dunn.  Mr. 
Armey.  Mr.  Herger.  Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Fields  of  Texas.  Ms. 
Pryce  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Goodlatte. 

H.J.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr. 
Doolittle.  and  Mr.  Sam  Johnson  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr. 
McCloskey.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Towns,  and 
Mr.  Wolf. 

H.J.  Res.  80:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Lipin- 
ski. Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Ro- 
mero-Barcelo, Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.J.  Res.  94:  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Hilliard.  and  Mr.  Shays. 

H.J.  Res.  118:  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  Faleomavaega.  Mr.  Filner. 
Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  Johnson.  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  McDermott.  Ms.  Norton, 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rancel.  and 
Mr.  Camp. 

H.J.  Res.  119:  Mr.  Stupak.  Mr.  Filner.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Serrano.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Reg- 
ULA.  Mr.  Solomon,  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.J.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Slattery.  Mr.  Regula. 
Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Tauzin, 
Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Barlow.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr. 
Goodling.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Martinez.  Ms. 
Furse,  Mr.  Natcher,  and  Mr.  Hefner. 


H.J.  Res.  142:  Mr.  Pickett. 

H.J.  Res.  148:  Mrs.  Vucanovich.  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds. Mr.  Towns.  Ms.  Meek,  Mr.  Pallone, 
Ms.  Furse.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Tucker.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  SwETT.  and  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  5:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  14:  Mr.  Payne  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Sangmeister.  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant. Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Lazio.  Mr. 
Gillmor,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mrs.  MoRELLA.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Li- 
pinski. Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hochbrueckner.  Mr. 
Sanders.  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Borski.  and 
Mrs.  Thurman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  15:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr. 
Washington. 

H.  Con.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Sanders.  Ms.  Norton. 
Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Coleman.  Mr. 
Kreidler.  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Swett,  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

H.  Con.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Wynn.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Menendez.  Mr. 
Clyburn.  Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Slattery. 
Mr.  Torkildsen.  Mr.  Gutierrez,  and  Mr. 
Meehan. 

H.  Res.  13:  Mr.  Saxton  and  Mr.  Lipinski. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Washington. 
Mr.  Conyers.  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.  Res.  47:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  S.mith  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Crapo.  Mr.  Pombo.  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyo- 
ming. Mr.  OxLEY.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Weldon.  Mr.  McKeon.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Barrett  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Green- 
wood, and  Mr.  Armey. 
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FATHER  BERNARD  COUGHLIN 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  the 
horxjr  to  note  the  designation  as  House  Chap- 
lain on  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  1993,  of  Father 
Bernard  Coughlin,  S.J.,  president  of  Gonzaga 
University  in  Spokane,  WA. 

Gonzaga  is  a  Jesuit  university  named  after 
an  early  Jesuit  saint,  Aloysius  Gonzaga, 

The  Jesuits  are  t)Oth  a  missionary  and  a 
teaching  order,  and  in  Father  Coughlin  they 
tiave  produced  a  gentle,  humane,  and  power- 
ful voice  for  intellectual  advancement. 

Under  his  leadership,  Gonzaga  has  greatly 
expanded  its  reach — physically,  in  the  more 
than  twofold  addition  to  its  library  and  re- 
search facilities;  in  many  areas  of  outreach  to 
the  community  in  which  it  is  located,  but  most 
importantly  in  the  quality  of  its  students  and 
academic  standards  against  which  they  have 
steadily  and  impressively  advanced. 

Emphasis  on  faith  and  social  justice  are  the 
hallmarks  of  Jesuit  teaching  throughout  the 
world. 

Father  Coughlin's  fellow  Jesuits  have  often 
had  to  die  in  pursuit  of  these  goals. 

This  acceptance  of  moral  challenge,  and  a 
willingness  to  employ  all  one's  vitality  and  in- 
tellectual vigor  in  the  cause  of  social  justice, 
are  qualities  needed  today  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  but  particularly  in  Ireland. 

Today,  as  Irish-Americans  celebrate  their 
Irish  heritage,  I  tjelieve  it  fitting  that  we  recog- 
nize the  enduring  strength  of  the  message  Fa- 
ther Coughlin  has  spent  his  life  advancing, 
which  is  that  our  mission  on  Earth  is  to  rec- 
orKile  ourselves  to  God  by  striving  to  improve 
the  world  in  which  God  has  placed  us. 

That  message,  that  life's  journey,  has  in- 
spired countless  students  at  Gonzaga. 

Let  us  pray  today  that  it  will  inspire  all  those 
of  either  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple to  move  toward  social  justice,  reconcili- 
ation, and.  most  importantly,  a  lasting  peace  in 
that  land. 


LESSONS  FROM  HISTORY  H 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

of  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1993 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  testimony  of  Terrence 
O'Donnell,  defense  counsel  to  Oliver  North  in 
Judge  Walsh's  Iran/Contra  prosecutions.  Mr. 
O'Donnell  gave  his  testimony  on  March  3  dur- 
ing a  hearing  held  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Sutxommittee  on  Administrative  Law 
and  Governmental  Relations.  I  think  we  can  all 


learn  from  it  as  we  contemplate  reauthorizing 
the  independent  counsel  statute: 

Testimony  of  Terrence  O'Donnell 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  on 
H.R.  811.  While  I  am  well  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificant legislative  momentum  suppwrtlng 
reenactment.  I  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  refrain.  Simply  put.  the  statute  is 
unnecessary.  It  undermines  and  confuses  the 
traditional  constitutional  roles  of  co-equal 
branches  of  government.  Despite  laudable  ef- 
forts to  legislate  reforms,  the  bill  still  per- 
mits the  creation  of  an  institution  which  is 
by  its  very  nature  unaccountable  and  uncon- 
trollable—an institution  that  is  subject  to 
great  abuse  and  that  is  uniquely  alien  to  our 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. Over  time,  it  will  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

I  say  the  statute  is  unnecessary  because  in 
99%  of  the  cases,  the  professionals  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  fully  capable  of  in- 
vestigating and  prosecuting  high  level  offi- 
cials. To  say  they  are  not  is  to  question  their 
integrity,  judgment  and  professionalism 
where  there  is  no  proven  basis  to  do  so.  In 
those  rare  instances  when  someone  of  Jus- 
tice is  needed,  the  Attorney  General  has 
ample  authority  to  name  a  special  counsel 
who  will  operate  within  the  Executive 
Branch.  Lawyers  at  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice are  trained  to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest 
and  can  be  expected  to  act  accordingly.  We 
must  assume  that  our  Attorney  General  and 
our  professional  prosecutors  are  honorable 
and  capable  of  exercising  good  judgment. 
The  checks  and  balances  to  oversee  their  in- 
tegrity and  judgment  include  the  Congress, 
with  its  vast  investigative  powers,  the  press 
and.  ultimately,  the  electorate.  That  is 
enough. 

Let  me  take  you  to  the  battlefield  trenches 
for  a  moment  to  share  with  you  some  of  the 
abuses  perpetrated  by  the  Independent  Coun- 
sel during  the  Iran-Contra  investigation  and 
our  representation  of  Col.  North.  It  is  there 
that  one  may  see  enormous  power  run 
amuck. 

Point  One — ready,  fire,  aim.  The  Independ- 
ent Counsel  is  staffed  with  volunteer  pros- 
ecutors who  join  the  hunt  for  a  crime  after 
the  target  is  identified.  This  is  not  unlike 
the  vigilante  practices  of  the  old  west.  It  dis- 
torts the  prosecutorial  function  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  target. 

Point  Two — cost  is  no  limit.  The  Iran- 
Contra  Independent  Counsel  is  the  largest 
prosecutorial  force  ever  assembled  in  our  na- 
tion's history.  No  cost  is  too  great — no  lead 
to  expensive  to  follow.  The  IC  admits  to 
spending  about  $35  million,  but  most  of  the 
costs  are  hidden.  If  the  hidden  costs  are  con- 
sidered, such  as  the  cost  of  the  legions  of 
government  officials  at  DoD.  CIA.  NSA  and 
State  to  respond  to  the  independent  coun- 
sel's insatiable  appetite  for  documents,  $100 
million  is  closer  to  the  mark.  Since  there  is 
no  incentive  to  finish,  the  bureaucratic  ten- 
dencies to  prolong  and  dig  in  are  given  full 
flower.  The  IC  takes  on  the  trappings  of  a 
permanent  agency.  The  average  cost  per 
criminal  defendant  in  U.S.  Attorney's  Offices 
is  about  $10.000— the  Walsh  team  was  averag- 
ing about  $2.5  million  per  defendant: 

Point  Three — the  army  assemblies.  By  our 
count  70  lawyers  have  served  in  the  Walsh  of- 


fice since  he  began  six  long  years  ago.  In  the 
North  case  alone.  40  IC  lawyers  appeared  on 
the  pleadings.  More  than  50  FBI.  IRS  and 
Customs  agents  were  dispatched  around  the 
globe  to  gather  evidence.  While  the  average 
assistant  U.S.  Attorney  (one  lawyer)  handles 
more  than  100  cases  per  year,  the  entire 
Walsh  staff  produced  14  pleas  or  indictments 
in  six  years.  And  when  the  Walsh  army  was 
deemed  inadequate,  they  brought  in  the  re- 
serves—former federal  judges  and  law  profes- 
sor consultants  from  Harvard.  Vriginia  and 
Columbia.  These  numbers  give  one  the  sense 
of  the  enormous  and  disproportionate  fire 
power  focused  on  a  handful  of  individuals. 

Point  Four— birds  of  a  feather.  Ill  be  very 
blunt  about  it;  the  makeup  of  the  IC  team  is 
highly  suspect.  The  volunteer  lawyers  tended 
to  be  predominately  liberal  and  quite  hostile 
to  the  Reagan  Administration  and  its  poli- 
cies. Many  viewed  their  service  as  a  crusade. 
This  is  unprofessional  and  plainly  wrong. 
There  is  no  room  for  that  sort  of  rank  bias  in 
the  prosecutorial  function. 

Point  Five— salaries  galore.  Youngsters 
just  one  or  two  years  out  of  law  school  were 
paid  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  government 
scales,  while  career  government  lawyers 
labor  for  many  years  to  reach  these  heights. 
This  is  a  blatant  and  unjustified  distortion 
of  the  government  compensation  standards. 

Point  Six — don't  forget  the  press.  At  the 
high  water  point  the  IC  had  three  full  time 
press  aides.  They  helped  to  shape  the  story 
and  engaged  in  "spin  control"  in  the  court 
house  halls  during  trial  as  if  it  were  some 
sort  of  political  contest.  Why  are  the  tax- 
payers paying  for  prosecutorial  press  aides? 
And  why  were  press  aides  sitting  in  during 
closed  hearings  where  the  court  considered 
questions  relating  to  the  use  of  classified  in- 
formation? 

Point  Seven— the  microscopic  exam.  With 
no  limit  on  funds  or  personnel,  no  detail  was 
to  trivial  to  escape  the  x-ray  examination  of 
the  IC.  Like  a  CAT  SCAN  of  the  human  body 
every  word  and  every  document  was  scruti- 
nized. Col.  North's  wife  was  called  to  the 
grand  jury.  Her  sister  was  interrogated 
about  how  much  it  cost  to  feed  their  daugh- 
ter's horse.  The  Norths  babysitter  and  the 
teenager  who  mowed  the  lawn  were  ques- 
tioned about  how  much  they  were  paid.  Col. 
North's  minister  was  asked  how  much  the 
North  family  contributed  on  Sunday.  The 
veterinarian's  records  were  examined  to  as- 
certain how  the  family  dog  "Chewy"  died. 
They  even  subpoenaed  Col.  North's  lead  at- 
torney. Brendan  Sullivan,  to  appear  before 
the  grand  jury. 

Point  Eight— find  a  crime  to  fit  the  target. 
The  results  of  all  this  are  inevitable;  there 
are  going  to  be  indictments  even  if  the  theo- 
ries are  novel.  For  example,  most  people 
think  Col.  North  was  indicted  for  lying  in 
sworn  testimony  before  Congress— not  so.  He 
was  charged  with  lying  at  a  meeting  when  he 
was  not  under  oath  and  where  there  was  no 
transcript.  If  their  theory  of  prosecution 
spreads,  we  wont  be  able  to  build  enough 
jails  in  this  city  to  hold  would-be  offenders. 
Two  individuals  pled  guilty  on  tax  law  the- 
ory that  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
found  highly  dubious,  if  not  inappropriate. 
And  what  about  the  IC's  insistence  on  trying 


•  This  "bullei"  symbol  identifies  siaiements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spx)ken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  fliK>r. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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to  prosecute  Col.  North  and  others  after  they 
were  compelled  to  tell  their  story  to  Con- 
gress before  the  world's  television  audience. 
We  told  the  IC  five  years  ago  that  this  would 
not  pass  constitutional  muster,  but  he  in- 
sisted on  going  forward,  wasting  millions 
along  the  way.  only  to  find  that  he  was 
wrong.  No  professional  prosecutor  would 
have  engaged  in  such  folly. 

Point  Nine— unjustified  targeting.  A  pros- 
ecutorial force  of  this  size  loses  all  perspec- 
tive. Having  recruited  the  army  (for  the 
most  part  untrained)  the  need  for  results  be- 
gins to  override  good  judgment.  Unlike  a 
U.S.  Attorney  who  must  spread  precious  re- 
sources over  a  wide  range  of  criminal  activ- 
ity and  exercise  prosecutorial  discretion  to 
carefully  identify  worthy  cases,  the  IC  has 
no  other  cases  that  need  attention.  The  inev- 
itable result:  bad  judgment  or  no  judgment 
at  all  and  abject  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
the  targets  along  the  way. 

Point  Ten— further  abuse.  Throughout  the 
investigation,  the  IC  showed  a  callous 
destain  for  properly  classified  national  secu- 
rity data  which  he  referred  to  as  "fictional 
secrets."  Finally,  the  IC  intends  to  issue  a 
report  to  do  what  he  could  not  do  in  court. 
It  will  be  a  "final  shot"— a  mammouth  docu- 
ment assessing  blame  across  government. 
But  who  can  fight  back— who  can  amass  the 
funds  to  rebut  such  a  report?  What  about 
reputations  and  notions  of  fairness?  And 
what  about  the  congresslonally  mandated 
grand  jury  secrecy  rules?  Why  should  grand 
jury  material  be  included  in  such  a  report? 

If  Congress  should  decide  to  reauthorize 
the  independent  counsel  statute,  what  can  be 
done  to  reduce  the  chance  that  these  abuses 
will  recur?  Remember,  you  are  providing  all 
the  authority  and  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  a  single,  unaccountable  individ- 
ual. There  are  several  provisions  that  will 
help. 

Require  the  IC  have  substantial  experience 
in  criminal  litigation  as  either  a  prosecutor 
or  defense  counsel. 

Require  the  IC  to  adhere  to  DoJ  fiscal  per- 
sonnel, travel,  administrative  and  security 
policies. 

Require  the  IC  to  adhere  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  to  the  DoJ  prosecutorial 
manual  and  guidelines. 

Require  full  accounting  for  all  expendi- 
tures associated  with  the  IC.  including  the 
cost  of  agent  services  and  DoJ  support  serv- 
ices, to  ensure  accurate  cost  records. 

Set  standards  for  periodic  reappointment 
of  the  IC.  The  court  should  be  required  to 
consider  the  cost,  the  benefits  to  the  public, 
the  gravity  of  the  crimes  being  investigated, 
and  the  effects  on  the  targets  of  the  inves- 
tigation. 

And.  if  there  is  to  be  an  Act.  make  it  fully 
applicable  to  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 


A  BUDGET  THAT  WILL  WORK 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  following  article  that  was  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  I  certainly  do  agree  that  Representa- 
tive Kasich  and  the  ReputJiican  Budget  Com- 
mittee did  an  outstanding  job  working  together 
to  come  up  with  a  budget  plan.  The  plan  cut 
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spending  and  did  not  raise  taxes.  The  Kasich 
plan  put  forth  many  positive  and  realistic  ways 
to  reduce  ttie  deficit. 

The  Republicans  Find  a  Budget 

In  Congress,  some  of  the  energy  that  used 
to  be  spent  to  create  fake  budget  cuts  each 
year  is  now  being  used  to  come  up  with  real 
ones.  Not  all  the  proposals  are  good  ideas — 
not  all  spending  cuts  are  virtuous — but  the 
new  competition  is  healthier  than  the  old. 
The  debate  is  no  less  political,  but  this  fiscal 
year  it  threatens  to  be  substantive  as  well. 

Both  parties  put  on  good  performances 
when  the  House  Budget  Committee  marked 
up  the  president's  economic  plan  last  week. 
To  hold  on  to  their  own  conservatives,  whose 
votes  they  need  to  pass  a  budget,  the  Demo- 
crats had  to  add  S63  billion  in  spending  cuts 
over  the  next  five  years  to  what  the  presi- 
dent proposed.  Most  of  these  were  to  be 
achieved  by  freezing  the  part  of  the  budget 
subject  to  the  annual  appropriations  process. 
A  freeze  would  crowd  out  a  lot  of  spending 
dear  to  Democratic  hearts.  To  spread  the 
pain,  the  Democrats  wanted  to  achieve  some 
savings  in  the  entitlements  not  subject  to 
appropriations  as  well— but  where?  They 
found  a  target  in  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments given  each  year  to  federal  retirees. 

Federal  employees  are  eligible  to  retire  in 
their  fifties,  and  many  do.  Their  indexed  pen- 
sions then  rise  each  year  with  inflation.  The 
committee  would  suspend  the  indexation 
until  the  retirees  reach  age  62,  in  part  on  the 
theory  that  younger  retirees  who  need  extra 
money  l)efore  then  can  be  expected  to  work. 
At  age  62,  a  retiree's  pension  would  be  raised 
to  the  level  it  would  have  reached  if  It  had 
been  indexed  throughout;  there  would  be  no 
loss  of  old-age  protection.  The  proposed  re- 
pair of  fiscal  policy  would  produce  an  im- 
provement in  pension  policy  as  well. 

The  committee  Republicans  under  the 
leadership  of  Rep.  John  Kasich  likewise  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  For  years  Hotise  Re- 
publicans have  ned  the  field  at  budget  time; 
their  goal  has  been  to  leave  their  names  on 
no  budgets,  not  even  their  own  presidents'. 
This  year  Republican  leaders  have  tried  to 
have  it  both  ways  in  both  houses,  chiding  the 
president  for  not  proposing  enough  spending 
cuts  but  carefully  refraining  from  proposing 
a  list  of  their  own.  Mr.  Kasich  did  what  for 
too  long  his  party  has  only  talked  of  doing 
and  put  forward  a  plan  to  reduce  the  deficit 
as  much  as  the  Democrats  would  do.  but 
without  tax  increases;  he  proposed  spending 
cuts  only,  and  mostly  real  ones— no  entitle- 
ment cap  to  allow  the  members  to  oppose 
spending  in  the  abstract  without  specifying 
which  spending. 

His  proposal,  which  the  Democrats  re- 
jected, included  raising  the  federal  retire- 
ment age  to  62;  raising  the  patient  share  of 
Medicare  costs,  particularly  for  the  l)etter- 
off;  making  it  easier  for  states  to  require 
Medicaid  patients  to  enroll  in  managed  care; 
and  spending  cuts  in  any  number  of  areas 
where  the  president  seeks  increases  instead, 
including  college  student  aid.  urban  aid  in 
the  form  of  community  development  block 
grants,  various  subsidized  housing  programs 
and  federal  subsidies  for  mass  transit  He 
would  also  abolish  the  Legal  Services  Corp. 
and.  ultimately,  the  Commerce  Department. 

A  lot  of  these  are  bad  ideas,  but  not  all— 
and  Mr.  Kasich  performed  a  useful  service  in 
compiling  them.  The  Republicans  need  to  do 
more  than  chant  tax-and-spend  to  be  credi- 
ble; if  not  the  Democrats'  plan,  they  need  to 
propose  one  of  their  own.  The  congressman 
offered  a  strong  first  draft,  a  sketch  of  gov- 
ernment as  the  Republicans  would  have  it.  In 
the   process   he   may   have   legitimized   and 
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made  part  of  the  debate  some  policy  changes 
that  otherwise  wouldn't  even  be  discussed, 
much  less  occur.  That's  just  what  the  Demo- 
crats have  done  in  acknowledging  the  tax  in- 
creases that  their  vision  of  government  re- 
quires. This  debate  is  real. 
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join  together  in  calling  for  a  solution  to  the  cri- 
sis in  Northern  Ireland,  and  to  salute  those 
Americans  of  Irish  descent. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1993 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  celebrating  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  to  call  for  peace  and  preservation  of 
human  rights  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  to  salute 
Irish-Americans  who  have  contributed  to  our 
Nation. 

On  this  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  joys  of  being  an  American  of  Irish  de- 
scent, and  also  of  tfie  larger  issues  of  human 
rights,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion, 
and  justice — all  of  whkih  have  been  under  as- 
sault in  Northern  Ireland  for  centuries.  As  I 
speak,  our  fellow  human  tieings  of  Irish  herit- 
age suffer  abuses  of  the  rrxjst  basic  human 
rights. 

A  recent  report  by  Amnesty  International 
raises  a  number  of  serious  allegations  about 
the  tjefiavior  and  conduct  of  British  security 
forces  in  Ulster.  These  allegations  include  po- 
litically motivated  killings,  the  existence  of  a 
shoot-to-kill  policy  among  security  forces,  ill 
treatment  of  suspects,  and  the  sharing  of  intel- 
ligence data  with  loyalist  armed  groups.  Vio- 
lent Irish  groups  are  responding  in  kind,  and 
average  Irish  citizens  are  suffering  the  terror 
of  violent  confrontation  on  their  doorsteps. 

I  support  President  Clinton  in  his  call  for 
peace  and  the  preservation  of  human  rights 
around  ttie  world.  The  United  States  has  taken 
an  active  leadership  role  to  resolve  conflicts  in 
El  Salvador,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  other 
theaters  where  human  rights  abuses  were  a 
hallmark.  The  Clinton  administration  can  as- 
sume a  similar  leadership  role  in  Northern  Ire- 
larxj.  I  would  urge  President  Clinton  to  appoint 
a  special  envoy  to  be  personally  arxl  actively 
involved  in  bringing  atxxjt  a  solution  to  the 
present  conflict.  It  is  time  that  peace  in  North- 
ern Ireland  be  etched  into  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  agenda. 

Over  44  million  Americans  of  Irish-American 
descent  have  contributed  to  growth  and 
progress  of  this  Nation.  Irish-tx)rn  James 
Hoban  designed  the  White  House  and  later 
assisted  in  the  building  of  the  United  States 
Capitol.  Over  130  years  ago  Irish-txjrn  troops 
fought  valiantly  at  Antietam.  Irish  immigrants 
and  their  descendants  have  contributed  great- 
ly to  the  enrichment  of  all  aspects  of  life  in  the 
United  States,  includir>g  military  arxj  Goverrv 
ment  service,  industry  and  business,  science, 
education,  art,  agriculture,  and  athletics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Clinton  meets  today 
with  the  friends  of  Ireland.  I  would  urge  the 
President  to  speak  against  the  escalating  ter- 
rorism and  human  rights  abuses  currently 
being  suffered  in  Northern  Irelarxj,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  contributions  of  Irish-Americans 
to  our  Nation.  On  this  St.  Patricks  Day,  let  us 


A  SALUTE  TO  PHILADELPHIA  COL- 
LEGE OF  OPTOMETRY'S  "SAVE 
YOUR  VISION  MONTH" 


HON.  raOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  on  this 
occasion  to  salute  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Optonr>etry  as  it  celebrates  Save  Your  Vision 
Month,  March  1993.  This  year,  the  Save  Your 
Vision  Month  Campaign  is  dedicated  to  Focus 
on  Older  Adults,  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  vision  to  maintain  productive,  independent 
lives. 

Throughout  ttie  month  of  March,  the  com- 
munity eye  care  service  of  the  college  will  be 
joining  with  the  Philadelphia  Corporation  for 
Aging,  the  Police  Athletic  League,  and  the 
mayor's  office  of  community  services  to  pro- 
vide free  vision  screening  throughout  the  city. 
Too  often,  proper  care  and  regular  check-ups 
are  ignored.  By  raising  public  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  proper  vision  care,  the  col- 
lege IS  wori<ing  to  improve  the  long-term  well- 
being  and  quality  of  life  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  conscientious,  public  interest  oriented 
programs  such  as  this  that  make  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Optometry  a  backtx)ne  of  our 
community,  and  I  salute  their  ongoing  efforts 
to  focus  attention  on  the  importance  of  proper 
vision  care. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
AND  INSLAW 


HON.  STEVEN  SCHIFF 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1993 
Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
former  Representative  Tom  Campt)ell  of  Cali- 
fornia, I  am  inserting  into  tfie  Congressional 
Record  his  statement  regarding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  Inslaw.  Currently  this  mat- 
ter is  under  study  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  The  following  is  Mr.  Campbell's 
statement: 

Statement  of  Tom  Campbell.  Former 
Member  of  Congress 
I  wish  to  place  on  the  public  record  details 
about  a  matter  that  has  been  under  study  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  regarding  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  Inslaw.  I  joined  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  1990.  Soon  there- 
after, I  was  contacted  by  Elliott  Richardson, 
counsel  for  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  liti- 
gation with  the  Department  of  Justice  over 
the  Inslaw  matter.  Mr.  Richardson  asked  me 
to  be  sure  to  attend  a  Judiciary  Committee 
hearing  regarding  Inslaw.  I  had  met  Mr. 
Richardson,  briefly,  only  once  before;  but  I 
agreed  to  his  request  largely  out  of  respect 
for  him  and  his  distinguished  career.  I  at- 
tended the  hearing  and  asked  several  ques- 
tions.  Nothing  at  that  hearing,   or  in  Mr. 
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Richardson's  request  that  I  attend,  reminded 
me  of  any  involvement  that  I  might  have 
earlier  had  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  this  matter. 

In  the  summer  of  1992.  the  majority  staff  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  prepared  a  report 
on  the  Inslaw  matter.  Once  again,  I  received 
a  call  from  Mr.  Richardson.  He  requested 
that  I  obtain  a  copy  of  the  report  to  see  if  I 
could  agree  with  it.  I  requested  a  copy  and 
received  it  a  few  days  before  the  hearing.  On 
reading  the  report.  I  recognized  several 
names  of  individuals  who  had  been  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  when  I  had.  Accordingly, 
at  the  start  of  the  mark-up  on  accepting 
that  report.  I  put  on  the  record  that  I  had 
worked  at  the  Department  of  Justice  from 
January  to  October,  1981,  that  several  of  the 
individuals  named  in  the  report  were  known 
to  me  from  my  time  at  the  Department  of 
Justice,  but  that  I  had  no  involvement  in  the 
matters  described  in  the  report.  It  has  now 
come  to  my  attention  that  I  may  have  had 
some  involvement  in  these  matters,  however 
slight,  while  I  was  at  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; and  I  thus  make  this  correction  to  my 
public  statements  on  the  issue. 

Last  autumn,  I  was  contacted  by  a  re- 
porter. She  told  me  that  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
Inslaw  matter,  following  my  statement  on 
the  record  on  having  been  at  the  Department 
of  Justice  from  January  to  October,  1981, 
began  to  search  the  documents  they  had  ob- 
tained in  the  litigation  to  locate  any  on 
which  my  name  might  appear.  Evidently,  out 
of  many  thousands  of  documents,  they  came 
across  four  that  bore  my  name. 

An  August  1,  1981,  memorandum  that  did 
not  mention  Inslaw.  but  suggested  that  a 
committee  be  constituted  to  recommend  de- 
cisions on  management  information  systems 
to  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

A  September  1.  1981.  letter  from  me  to  Mr. 
William  Hamilton,  thanking  him  for  the 
demonstration  of  his  PROMIS  software  pro- 
vided the  day  before. 

A  September  15,  1981.  memo  to  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Kevin  Rooney.  responding 
to  a  memo  of  his  that  had  informed  me  of  a 
meeting  to  be  held  on  September  25,  to  dis- 
cuss PROMIS.  I  requested  that  the  meeting 
also  consider  whether  the  PROMIS  debt  col- 
lection module  be  included  in  the  discussion. 
A  September  18,  1981,  memo  to  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Ed  Schmults.  reporting  a 
telephone  call  I  had  received  from  an  OMB 
official  who  was  trying  to  reach  Mr. 
Schmults.  The  OMB  official  asked  me  to 
relay  to  Mr.  Schmults  his  preference  for  im- 
plementing the  PROMIS  software  on  a  sole- 
source  basis.  I  also  recounted  in  that  memo 
earlier  phone  calls  received  from  OMB  Debt 
Collection  officials  making  similar  points. 

At  the  time  of  the  1992  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee hearings,  I  did  not  remember  any  of 
these  four  documents.  Nor  did  I  remember 
any  dealings  with  Inslaw  during  the  time  I 
was  at  the  Department  of  Justice.  Nor  do  I 
now. 

What  I  do  recall  is  that,  sometime  in  the 
summer  of  1981,  I  was  asked  by  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  to  oversee  the  Debt  Collec- 
tion activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
In  that  capacity,  I  would  from  time  to  time 
be  in  communication  with  OMB  officials 
charged  with  increasing  our  collection  of 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States.  I  visited 
several  U.S.  Attorneys'  offices  to  inspect 
their  debt  collection  procedures.  I  recall  that 
the  better  offices  had  computerized  debt  col- 
lection. I  recall  recommending  that  all  U.S. 
Attorneys'  offices  seek  to  computerize  this 
process.  From  that,  I  assume  that  I  was  in- 
formed of  meetings  at  the  Department  of 
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Justice  concerning  case  management  data 
systems,  or  demonstrations  of  computer 
software  for  case  management,  and  that  it 
was  in  that  capacity  that  the  four  docu- 
ments discussed  above  were  generated. 

I  never  had  any  responsibility  for  selecting 
the  case  management  system  to  be  used  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  litigation.  I  left  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  October  of  1981  and  heard  noth- 
ing of  this  again  until  the  call  from  Mr. 
Richardson. 

I  did  not  and  do  not  recall  the  slight  in- 
volvement that  I  apparently  did  have  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September,  eleven 
years  ago.  Had  I  recalled  that  involvement.  I 
would  have  also  made  it  a  matter  of  record 
at  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings  last 
year.  However,  these  documents  were 
brought  to  my  attention  after  the  last  Con- 
gress had  adjourned.  As  I  am  no  longer  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  have  asked  a  former 
colleague  to  place  this  statement  in  the 
record  on  my  behalf  soon  after  the  convening 
of  the  new  Congress. 

On  the  merits  of  the  Inslaw  report.  I  re- 
main of  the  opinion  I  expressed  at  the  time 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings.  The 
case  should  proceed  through  litigation,  and 
any  award  of  damages  should  be  niade  there. 
In  my  view,  it  is  not  appropriate  for  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  recommend  that  the 
Congress  award  damages  in  a  case  still  in 
litigation. 


WATER  IN  OUR  FUTURE 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  17. 1993 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
enter  into  the  Record  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared Monday,  March  15,  1993,  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  three  projects  to  which  the  editorial  re- 
fers are  innovate  attempts  on  the  part  of 
soutfiern  Californians  to  conserve  and  protect 
their  critical  but  limited  water  resources. 

The  area  of  southern  California  which  I  rep- 
resent includes  the  San  Gabriel  Valley.  The 
San  Gabriel  Groundwater  Basin  is  the  most 
heavily  contaminated  ground  water  basin  in 
the  United  States.  The  contamination  comes 
primary  from  volatile  organk;  compounds 
[VOC's].  The  chemical  pollutants  were  prot*- 
ably  generated  over  a  penod  of  30  years  by 
hundreds  and  possibly  thousands  of  facilities 
scattered  throughout  the  valley. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  contamination,  the 
ground  water  basin  remains  ttie  pnmary  drink- 
ing water  supply  of  over  1  million  people  in 
southern  California.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
water  supply  not  be  lost. 

Because  of  the  opportunity  to  increase  their 
water  storage  capacity,  ttie  Metropolitan  Water 
Distrk;t  of  southern  California  is  willing  to  fund 
25  percent  of  the  construction  costs  of  a  water 
treatment  and  extraction  system  in  the  most 
contaminated  portion  of  the  tiasin.  This  project 
will  improve  the  water  supply  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  will  significantly  contribute  to  tfie  ul- 
timate cleanup  of  the  basin. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  kind  of  project  that  we 
in  Congress  sfwuld  support  and  encourage. 
Water  in  Our  Future:  Three  Worthy 
Projects 
With  the  just-ended  six-year  drought  still  a 
fresh  and   painful   memory   in   this  region. 
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there  cant  be  serious  discussion  of  how  to 
improve  the  local  infrastructure  without 
talking-  about  improving  water  systems. 

Urban  water  systems  have  historically 
been  built  and  maintained  through  local  gov- 
ernment bonds  and  general  revenues.  South- 
em  California  has  a  tradition  of  ambitious 
water  projects,  the  massive  Owens  Valley 
Aqueduct  notable  among  them.  In  1913  the 
first  water  from  that  aqueduct  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles.  As  the  sluice  gates  opened,  water 
engineer  William  Mullholland  announced, 
"There  it  is— take  it;" 

But  an  ours-for-the-taking  attitude  has  be- 
come an  anachronism  as  the  demand  for 
water  has  increased  across  the  state  and  gov- 
ernment funds  have  dwindled.  The  trick  now 
is  to  better  manage  the  water  we  have  and  to 
encourage  conservation  and  reclamation. 
Three  priority  areas  are  aquifers,  storm 
drains  and  the  often-dry  Los  Angeles  River. 

1.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  and  of- 
ficials in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  have  been 
studying  the  possibility  of  cleaning  up  a 
major,  polluted  aquifer  in  order  to  bank 
more  water  during  wet  years.  This  ground- 
water basin,  about  15  miles  from  downtown, 
is  one  of  the  most  polluted  aquifers  in  the 
nation  and  long  a  Superfund  cleanup  site. 
But  little  cleanup  has  yet  occurred.  MWD 
and  San  Gabriel  officials  propose  to  use  the 
basin  as  a  natural  water  storage  facility, 
"importing"  water  into  the  basin  during  wet 
periods  and  "exporting"  it  during  dry  peri- 
ods when  other  sources  run  low.  The  water 
that  the  MWD  would  pump  into  the  basin 
would  mix  with  contaminated  water;  con- 
taminants would  be  removed  when  the  water 
was  extracted.  The  project  could  use  avail- 
able Superfund  money  along  with  MWD  and 
other  funds. 

2.  The  Santa  Monica-based  Heal  the  Bay  is 
beginning  a  multi-year  campaign  with  a  very 
simple — and  very  sensible — message:  Don't 
use  the  streets  or  gutters  as  trash  cans.  Dur- 
ing storms,  rainwater  floods  these  gutters 
and  washes  mountains  of  trash  onto  the 
beaches:  when  drains  clog  with  the  debris, 
extensive  street  flooding  can  result,  as  it  did 
this  winter.  Funded  through  federal,  state 
and  local  agencies,  the  so-called  "gutter  pa- 
trol" will  stencil  "This  drains  to  ocean" 
messages  on  some  of  the  county's  250.000 
catch  basins  and  distribute  other  public  serv- 
ice messages.  The  "patrol"  has  money  for 
the  first  year;  later  funding  is  uncertain.  The 
need  is  relatively  small.  $115,000  to  S2SO.000 
per  year,  but  the  payoff  could  be  big — cleaner 
oceans  and  beaches,  better  flood  prevention, 
reduced  street  cleaning  costs  and  increased 
water  reclamation. 

3.  The  Los  Angeles  River  is  a  regional 
water  reclamation  opportunity  too  long  ig- 
nored. The  50-mile-k)ng  concrete  Hood  con- 
trol channel,  stretching  from  the  San  Ga- 
briel Mountains  to  Long  Beach  Harbor,  was 
first  paved  in  the  1930's. 

E^ch  rainy  season,  the  channel  dumps  val- 
uable water  into  the  sea.  Rather  than  build- 
ing up  the  banks  to  prevent  flooding  in  a 
worst-case  scenario,  as  Congress  and  Los  An- 
geles County  propose,  why  not  instead  ex- 
plore ways  to  capture  more  runoff?  Federal 
and  state  funds  could  help  plan  for  river-area 
redevelopment  to  conserve  water,  replenish 
ground  water  and  expand  recreational  facili- 
ties. 
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TWO  WRONGS  DO  NOT  MAKE  A 
RIGHT 


March  17,  1993 


HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

OK  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1993 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sickened  by  the  fatal  shooting  of  Dr.  David 
Gunn  in  Pensacola,  FL,  last  Wednesday.  Such 
action  in  protest  of  abortion — no  matter  how 
wrong  one  may  (eel  the  act  of  abortion  is — is 
at)solutely  reprehens(t)le.  A  wide  range  of  pro- 
life  groups  have  condemned  this  act  of  vio- 
lence— an  act  perpetrated  by  a  single  very 
troubled    individual    who    was    described    as 

a  ticking  time  twmb  waiting  to  explode." 

Obviously.  Michael  Griffin  is  not  an  example  of 
the  vast  majonty  of  pro-lifers.  He  is  indeed  a 
troubled  individual  who  unjustly  took  out  his 
frustrations  by  tragically  ending  another's  life. 

Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  By  com- 
mitting a  murder,  Michael  Griffin  did  what  pro- 
lifers  abhor:  He  took  a  human  life.  Wtiether  it 
is  the  life  of  the  unborn  or  the  life  of  the  tx)rn, 
each  life  has  the  same  value.  The  pro-life  po- 
sition advocates  the  strong  t>ellef  that  the  right 
to  live  Is  extended  to  all.  Our  Constitution  al- 
lows for  Individuals  to  express  discontent  or 
opposition  to  certain  actions,  such  as  atxirtion, 
which  are  fully  within  the  realm  of  freedom  of 
expression,  txjt  which  do  not  involve  the  tak- 
ing of  a  human  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  fam- 
ily and  friends  of  Dr.  David  Gunn.  The  inhu- 
mane action  last  week  of  Michael  Griffin  In  the 
name  of  the  pro-lrfe  position  was  repulsive  and 
should  in  no  way  be  condoned  as  justified  or 
as  an  appropnate  method  of  protest. 


THE  INDIANA  ECONOMY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  I.NDIA.NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1993 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
March  1 7,  into  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD; 
The  India.na  Economy 

The  Indiana  economy  is  now  emerging 
from  recession.  Fortunately,  Indiana  was  not 
hit  as  hard  as  many  other  states  in  the  re- 
cent downturn.  Indiana's  economic  growth 
rate  and  employment  levels  outpaced  the  na- 
tional average  in  1992,  and  many  analysts 
predict  that  this  trend  will  continue  in  1993. 
Even  so,  the  Hoosier  economy  still  struggles 
to  recover  jobs  lost  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  challenge  will  be  to  make  this  recovery 
sustainable  and  more  widespread. 

Employment  Situation:  Employment  in  In- 
diana is  rebounding  from  the  recent  reces- 
sion. State  employment  grew  by  2.4%  during 
1992.  This  is  a  sluggish  rate  of  growth  by  his- 
torical standards,  but  it  exceeded  the  na- 
tional increase  of  1.3%  and  ranked  second  to 
Illinois  among  midwestern  states.  There  are 
now  60.100  more  persons  employed  in  the 
state  than  a  year  ago  (although  overall  em- 
ployment is  still  below  pre-recession  levels 
in  1989).  Employment  gains  were  made  in  71 
of  the  state's  92  counties. 

Four  of  the  five  leading  employing  indus- 
tries  in   the  state   experienced  job  growth 


over  the  last  year.  Health  services  now  em- 
ploy 194,900  people;  restaurants  and  other 
food  services,  171,300;  business  services, 
90,200;  and  transportation  equipment,  82,000. 
The  state's  fifth  leading  industry— manufac- 
turing of  major  consumer  goods  like  cars  and 
applicances — suffered  a  slight  decrease  to 
78,200  employees.  The  state  unemployment 
rate  of  6.1%  was  significantly  l>elow  the  na- 
tional average  of  7.3%. 

Employment  growth  in  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  has  been  uneven.  Scott,  Jack- 
son and  Perry  Counties  had  the  most  robust 
growth  in  the  district  in  the  last  year.  Coun- 
ties in  the  greater  Louisville  area  also  expe- 
rienced job  growth  in  spite  of  the  major  lay- 
offs at  the  ammunition  plant  in  Charles- 
town.  Other  counties  in  the  district  have 
fared  less  well.  Unemployment  rates  in  four 
counties— Fayette,  Switzerland.  Union  as 
well  as  Perry— have  not  fallen  below  1%  for 
two  years  or  more. 

Personal  Income:  For  1992.  Indiana 
achieved  a  2.2%  increase  in  personal  income, 
well  ahead  of  the  national  growth  rate  of 
1.7%.  Indiana  ranks  25th  among  the  50  states 
in  personal  income.  However,  difficulties  in 
the  farm  sector  have  slowed  income  gains  for 
Indiana  and  the  nation. 

After  adjusting  for  inflation,  farm  income 
in  Indiana  was  down  70%  from  1990  levels, 
and  down  23%  for  the  country.  The  global  re- 
cession is  mainly  responsible  for  these  de- 
clines as  farm  exports  and  international 
commodity  prices  have  fallen. 

Of  particular  concern  has  been  the  decline 
in  average  weekly  earnings  for  Hoosier  work- 
ers in  key  industries.  Workers  in  Indiana's 
construction  industry  saw  average  weekly 
earnings  decline  in  1992  by  more  than  $23  per 
week,  after  adjusting  for  inflation.  Mining, 
which  is  important  to  several  rural  counties, 
including  Dutxsis,  Perry  and  Spencer,  saw  a 
major  decline  of  J145  per  week.  On  the  up- 
side, service  industry  and  manufacturing 
workers  realized  a  small  increase. 

Economic  Outlook  for  1993:  As  many  as 
100,000  new  Jobs  could  be  created  by  the  end 
of  the  year  if  the  Indiana  economy  performs 
as  some  are  predicting.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this  optimism.  First,  the  housing 
sector  is  expected  to  strengthen.  Interest 
rates  are  low.  the  number  of  new  mortgages 
is  up.  and  new  construction  activity  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  high  in  1993.  Second,  the 
banking  sector  in  the  Midwest  is  among  the 
strongest  in  the  nation.  Banks  in  Indiana 
have  relatively  healthy  balance  sheets — 
meaning  they  can  make  new  loans  to  indi- 
viduals and  businesses.  In  addition,  lower 
rates  on  mortgages  and  credit  cards  are  al- 
lowing consumers  to  pay  down  debt  and  free 
up  money  for  new  purchases.  Third,  the  man- 
ufacturing sector  is  expected  to  rebound  as 
businesses  invest  in  plants  and  equipment 
and  as  auto  sales  and  housing  construction 
increase.  Fourth,  President  Clinton's  pro- 
posal to  invest  in  roads,  bridges,  and  water 
systems  should  help  create  more  construc- 
tion jobs  in  Indiana  in  the  near  term  and 
iKKJSt  productivity  in  the  long  term.  Indiana 
now  ranks  46th  among  the  states  in  infra- 
structure spending.  Fifth,  total  farm  income 
in  Indiana  is  projected  to  rise  to  J700-800  mil- 
lion in  1993.  up  from  $500  million  in  1992,  as 
farmers  reap  the  benefits  of  last  year's 
bumper  crop  in  corn  and  soybeans. 

Long-Term  Challenges:  The  Indiana  econ- 
omy has  a  numt)er  of  things  going  for  it  in 
the  long  term  like  our  hard-working  labor 
force,  highly  regarded  universities,  abundant 
natural  resources,  relatively  low  tax  burden, 
proximity  to  major  markets,  and  its  reputa- 
tion as  a  good  place  to  live.  However,  other 
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factors  might  act  to  weaken  the  recovery 
and  undermine  long-term  sustainable  growth 
in  the  state.  Some  of  these  are  limited  to 
certain  regions  of  the  state  or  certain  indus- 
tries; others  will  affect  all  Hoosiers.  First, 
the  integrated  steel  mills  of  northwest  Indi- 
ana, which  now  employ  about  32.000.  may 
continue  to  be  edged  out  of  much  of  the  com- 
mercial steel  market  by  lower  cost  melting 
mills  in  other  states  and  abroad.  Second, 
state  and  local  governments  are  facing  fiscal 
difficulties  as  they  try  to  meet  critical  in- 
vestment needs  in  education  and  infrastruc- 
ture while  seeking  to  control  growing  Medic- 
aid budgets.  For  instance.  Hoosier  high 
school  students'  achievement  ranks  47th  out 
of  the  50  states.  Third,  market  pressures  are 
likely  to  continue  the  consolidation  of  farm- 
ing into  fewer  and  larger  farms.  This  trend 
will  place  more  financial  stress  on  smaller 
family  farms  and  reduce  the  number  of  Hoo- 
siers in  agriculture.  Fourth,  rural  commu- 
nities confront  a  shrinking  economic  base.  70 
of  Indiana's  92  counties  consist  mainly  of 
rural  communities  and  small  towns,  which 
account  for  over  one-third  of  the  state's  eco- 
nomic activity  and  manufacturing  growth. 
However,  many  of  these  communities  are 
witnessing  a  migration  of  talented,  young 
residents  to  large  cities. 

Conclusion:  Indiana's  economy  appears  to 
be  improving  and  the  economic  outlook  for 
1993  is  encouraging.  Many  of  the  counties  in 
the  9th  District  would  share  in  the  benefits 
of  a  strong  national  recovery.  The  President 
and  the  Congress  have  to  take  steps  to  sus- 
tain the  recovery  in  the  short  run  while  also 
improving  long-term  growth  prospects. 
President  Clinton's  economic  plan  marks  an 
important  step  in  reducing  the  deficit,  gen- 
erating more  and  better  jobs,  investing  in  in- 
frastructure, education  and  technology  de- 
velopment, and  improving  living  standards. 
In  a  future  newsletter.  I  will  detail  specific 
steps  for  improving  the  long-term  outlook 
for  the  Indiana  economy. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  CHASEN 


JESSIE  GRAY  HOUSING  BILL 
WOULD  FILL  URGENT  NEED  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1993 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  In- 
troducing the  Jessie  Gray  Housing  Act  of 
1993,  which  would  authonze  such  Federal 
funds  as  are  necessary  for  the  emergency 
construction  and  renovation  of  urgently  need- 
ed public  housing  units. 

There  is  currently  a  waiting  list  of  over  1  mil- 
lion people  for  public  housing.  Virtually  no  new 
low-rent  public  housing  was  constructed  dur- 
ing the  Reagan/Bush  years  and  much  of  the 
existing  stock  has  severely  deteriorated. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  believe  there  is  a  need  for  a  continu- 
ing increase  in  the  supply  of  low-Income  hous- 
ing in  this  country.  At  the  same  time.  I  am 
aware  that  the  administration  has  proposed  a 
consolidation  of  low-Income  housing  pro- 
grams. I  Intend  to  amend  the  bill  once  the  out- 
line of  the  future  of  public  housing  under  the 
Clinton  administration  becomes  clear,  and  to 
work  closely  with  the  administration  to  be  sure 
that  this  important  weapon  In  the  war  against 
poverty  and  despair  Is  fortified. 


HON.  raOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1993 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  Mr.  David  Ellis  Chasen  for  the 
Gold  Congressional  Award  he  has  received. 
David  earned  this  award  through  his  achieve- 
ments in  volunteer  putdic  service  and  personal 
development. 

Though  studying  diligently  to  t)e  a  physician 
at  Thomas  Jefferson  University  Medrcal  Col- 
lege In  Philadelphia,  David  still  made  time  to 
serve  his  community.  He  helped  his  commu- 
nity through  the  Amencan  Medrcal  Student  As- 
sociatkxi  and  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Emergency  Medical  Society  of  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College.  He  volunteered  his  time  at  Red 
Cross  Wood  drives,  and  worked  with  spinal 
cord  injury  patients  In  an  urban  hospital. 

David  has  developed  personally  through 
travel  and  exploration.  He  spent  time  in 
Frarx;e,  living  with  a  native  family,  learning 
atxjut  the  French  language  and  culture. 

For  all  of  David's  service  to  the  community 
and  his  effort  in  personal  development,  I  stand 
with  his  family  and  friends  in  congratulating 
him  on  his  reception  of  a  Gold  Congressional 
Award.  I  wish  him  all  the  tiest  for  the  future. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ENSURE  SAFETY 
STANDARDS  FOR  ABOVEGROUND 
STORAGE  TANKS 


HON.  JAMES  P.  MORAN 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1993 
Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  close  one  of  the  final  loop- 
holes In  Federal  environmental  law.  A  loop- 
hole that  allows  owners  of  atX)veground  tanks, 
unlike  owners  of  underground  tanks,  to  es- 
cape regulations  which  would  prevent  and 
deter  leaks  from  these  tanks.  As  a  result,  we 
face  a  nationwide  epidemic  of  leaks  and  spills 
from  aboveground  tanks  that.  In  many  cases, 
eclipse  the  Exxon  Valdez  Incident. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  impact 
of  a  leak  that  has  occurred  In  our  backyard, 
just  20  miles  south  of  the  Capitol.  In  Fairfax, 
VA,  residents  of  a  once  beautiful,  serene  com- 
munity have  seen  their  neightxjrhood  turn  into 
an  environmental  nightmare  overnight  Ise- 
cause  of  leaking  oil  tanks.  A  tank  farm,  lo- 
cated nearly  1,000  acres  across  the  woods 
from  the  community,  may  have  been  leaking 
for  as  long  as  20  years.  Recent  estimates  indi- 
cate that  200,000  gallons  of  oil  have  spread 
through  underground  water  systems,  contami- 
nating the  water,  endangering  public  health, 
and  causing  the  property  values  of  nearby 
communities  to  plummet. 

Unfortunately,  the  leak  In  Fairfax  Is  only  one 
example  of  a  nationwide  problem  of  leaking 
tanks.  Similar  leaks  have  occun-ed  In  Reno, 
NV;  Sioux  Falls.  SD;  Brooklyn,  NY;  El 
Segundo,  CA,  and  virtually  every  other  State 
across  the  country.  All  of  these  leaks,  if 
unatjated,  pose  similar  risks,  including  corv 
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tamlnation  of  grournlwater,  destruction  of  wild- 
life, and  threats  to  human  health  and  safety. 

Tfnat  is  why  I  am  introducing  legislation, 
along  with  my  colleague  Senator  Robb,  to  fill 
one  of  the  only  remalnlr>g  gaps  in  Federal  en- 
vironmental legislation:  a  bill  to  regulate 
aboveground  storage  tanks.  The  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  this  legislation  Include  re- 
quirements for  secofXJary  containment  under- 
neath tanks,  leak  detection  systems,  require- 
ments to  report  releases  to  Federal  and  State 
authorities  when  ttiey  occur  and  closure  of 
tanks  from  which  there  have  been  significant 
releases. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  t)lll  summary  and  an  article  on  the  nation- 
wide problem  of  leaking  aboveground  tanks 
tfiat  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  1,  1993.  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  investigate  this  nationwide  eptdemic.  co- 
sponsor  the  Safe  Atxjveground  Storage  Tank 
Act  of  1993.  and  close  the  last  loophole  In 
Federal  environmental  legislation  by  wording 
to  pass  this  important  legislation. 

Summary  of  the  Safe  Aboveground 
Storage  Tank  Act  of  1993 

This  legislation  addresses  the  need  for 
greater  environmental  and  fire  safety  pro- 
tection of  aboveground  storage  tanks.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
(EDF).  between  160.000  and  225,000  tanks  are 
currently  leaking,  posing  the  risk  of  fire  and 
contaminating  the  environment.  This  bill 
will  establish  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  regulation  of  aboveground  storage  tanks 
to  promote  environmental  and  fire  protec- 
tion. 

Important  provisions  of  the  Safe  AlK)ve- 
ground  Storage  Tank  Act  include: 
notification 

Requires  the  reporting  of  existing  tanks, 
those  taken  out  of  operation,  and  future 
tanks.  Tank  owners  are  required  to  pay  a 
nominal  fee  to  a  Federal  or  designated  State 
agency  based  on  the  size  of  the  tank.  This  fee 
will  be  used  to  cover  the  agency's  costs  of 
administering  notification  and  inspection 
programs. 

release  detection 
Requires  a  release  detection  system  for  fa- 
cilities at  which  tanks  are  located. 

PREVE.VTION  of  RELEASES 

Requires  certified  inspection  of  tanks, 
maintaining  records  of  visual  inspection, 
corrosion  protection  of  tank  bottoms  and 
piping  in  contact  with  the  ground,  labeling 
of  tanks,  and  spills  and  overfill  prevention 
devices. 

reporting 
Requires  reporting  of  releases  of  1  barrel 
(42  gallons)  of  petroleum  and  corrective  ac- 
tion taken  in  response  to  a  release. 

PEaiFORMANCE  STANDARDS 

Requires  standards  for  new  and  existing 
tanks,  including  design,  construction,  instal- 
lation, maintenance,  inspection,  secondary 
containment,  labeling,  corrosion  protection, 
integrity,  and  compatibility  standards, 

STATE  PROGRAMS 

States  will  'oe  allowed  to  conduct  programs 
if  the  State  program  includes  requirements 
and  standards  of  the  Federal  law  and  pro- 
vides adequate  enforcement  of  compliance. 

STUDIES  OF  ABOVEGROUND  STORAGE  TANKS 

EPA  is  directed  to  conduct  studies  to  de- 
termine the  number  and  location  of  tanks 
and  to  provide  analyses  of  potential  releases. 
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TANK  TECHNOLOGY 

Encourages  use  of  small  fire  protected 
tanks  through  different  requirements  that 
take  Into  account  their  built-in  safeguards, 
and  provides  for  EPA  approval  of  new  tech- 
nologies. 


FOR  UNEQUAL  JUSTICE  UNDER 
THE  LAW 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1993 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sup- 
plement to  my  1  minute  speech  delivered  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
10  which  can  be  found  on  page  H  1 143  of  the 
CONGRESSONAL  RECORD  under  the  title  "Inves- 
bgation  Asked  in  Conduct  of  Member's  Trial  in 
Tennessee,"  I  would  like  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing article  entitled,  "For  Unequal  Justice  Under 
the  Law." 

For  Unequal  Justice  Under  the  Law? 
(By  Paul  Greenberg) 

Imagine  what  the  media-ocracy  would  have 
done  if  it  had  caught  the  Bush  administra- 
tion trying  to  change  the  racial  composition 
of  a  jury  for  a  friend.  The  story  would  still 
tie  on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  might  have  knocked  whatever  remains 
of  Mozart  clear  off  National  Public  Radio. 
Instead,  the  mediacrats  had  to  settle  for  the 
October  Surprise.  (Whatever  happened  to  the 
Octot)er  Surprise  anyway?  It  was  one  of  my 
favorite  recurring  non-stories,  like  the  Great 
Pygmy  War  in  Africa. ) 

With  the  White  House  under  new  manage- 
ment, there's  no  need  to  imagine.  This  ad- 
ministration has  just  been  caught  attempt- 
ing to  change  the  racial  composition  of  a 
jury  in  the  second  trial  of  black  Rep.  Harold 
Ford,  who  is  accused  of  accepting  up  to  $1.2 
million  in  payoffs  disguised  as  loans  from 
the  Butcher  brothers'  banks  in  Tennessee. 
(Both  brothers  now  have  been  sentenced  to 
20  years  in  prison  for  defrauding  depositors 
of  some  $20  million. ) 

In  the  congressman's  first  trial,  the  jury 
split  along  racial  lines.  The  result  was  a  mis- 
trial. The  reason?  "Juror  misconduct  per- 
meated the  trial  of  this  case."  ruled  the 
black  judge  who  had  presided  over  it.  He  rec- 
ommended a  venue  outside  Memphis.  It  took 
eight  days  to  select  the  jurors  in  this  new 
trial — U  white  and  one  black — at  Jackson. 
Tenn.  The  congressman,  who  is  being  tried 
along  with  three  other  defendants,  is  charged 
with  19  counts  of  bank,  wire  and  mail  fraud. 

But  after  congressional  colleagues  in  the 
Black  Caucus  came  to  his  aid  and  appealed 
to  the  White  House,  the  newly  Clintonized 
Justice  Department  changed  its  longheld  po- 
sition that  the  jurors  should  be  selected  from 
outside  Memphis.  It  seems  that  Webb  Hub- 
bell,  the  president's  man  of  Justice,  had  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  between  the  acting  attor- 
ney general— Stuart  M.  Gerson— and  the 
black  legislators. 

Mack  McLarty.  the  president's  chief  of 
staff,  had  referred  an  inquiry  from  Jesse 
Jackson  about  the  Ford  case  to  the  White 
House  general  counsel,  as  he  routinely  does 
legal  matters.  Pity  that  no  alarm  bells  went 
off  in  his  mind:  he  might  have  warned  the 
president  how  this  would  be  perceived.  That 
is,  all  too  accurately. 

Or  had  Rep.  Ford  himself  already  taken 
the  matter  up  with  the  president  when  the 
two  spoke  last  month? 
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In  any  event,  the  political  manipulation 
was  so  transparent  that  the  U.S.  Attorney  at 
Memphis.  Eki  Bryant,  resigned.  So  did  two 
prosecutors.  (Who  says  there  is  no  honor  left 
in  the  law?)  Then  a  new  judge,  responding  to 
the  government's  nervy  motion,  revealed  his 
opinion  of  the  Justice  Department's  brand  of 
"justice."  To  quote  only  a  few  highlights 
from  the  ruling  of  His  Honor  Jerome  Turner: 

"If  we  are  truly  to  become  one  nation,  to 
t)e  integrated  in  a  society  where  the  laws  are 
colorblind  and  all  men  are  equal  under  the 
law.  then  we  cannot  allow  the  demands  of  ra- 
cially fixed  juries  to  invade  our  jury  system 
of  random  selection. 

"A  white  man.  as  three  of  the  defendants 
are  in  this  case,  is  not  entitled  to  a  white 
jury,  or  to  a  given  number  of  white  jurors. 
Likewise,  a  black  man.  as  one  of  the  (defend- 
ants is,  is  not  entitled  to  a  given  numlier  of 
black  jurors.  .  .  . 

"It  is  a  sad  day.  In  my  view,  when  the  act- 
ing attorney  general  and  a  representative  of 
the  White  House  give  in  to  a  demand  that  a 
jury  of  the  United  States  must  t>e  selected  by 
race.  .  .  . 

"It  is  unlawful  to  exclude  jurors  because  of 
their  race,  and  that  is  what  this  court  is 
being  asked  to  do  regardless  of  the  gloss 
being  placed  on  this  request.  This,  the  court 
will  not  do. 

"Perhaps  just  as  disturbing  is  the  appear- 
ance that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  cre- 
ated by  this  motion  that  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  can  be  handled 
differently  if  one  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  ..." 

The  judge  ordered  the  trial  to  proceed, 
whereupon  the  congressional  defendant  com- 
plained of  "chest  pains"  and  went  to  the  hos- 
pital, adding  another  fillip  to  the  case  that 
has  been  one  long  tragic-comedy,  complete 
with  picketing,  threats,  wild  accusations, 
and  what  Judge  Turner  described  as  "scur- 
rilous and  defamatory  rhetoric"  against 
those  prosecuting  it.  The  clumsy  inter- 
ference of  the  Clinton  administration  now 
has  added  to  the  spectacle. 

Bill  Clinton  always  was  free  and  easy 
about  the  law.  and  not  just  when  he  was  a 
young  man  playing  games  with  the  ROTC. 
The  pattern  is  lifelong.  Back  in  Arkansas,  he 
appointed  a  special  quasijudiclal  panel  to  in- 
vestigate his  opponent  during  the  guber- 
natorial campaign  of  1990 — Sheffield  Nelson. 
How  many  politicians  get  to  appoint  the 
judges  in  their  opponent's  case?  That's  even 
better  than  a  defendant's  getting  to  dictate 
the  prosecution's  position  on  jury  selection. 

These  (very)  special  commissioners  are 
found  nothing  culpable  about  Mr.  Nelson's 
dealings  at  Arkla  Gas,  but  it  was  months  be- 
fore they  handed  down  their  decision.  By 
then  the  campaign  was  over,  and  they  had 
served  their  purpose.  Well,  there  was  nothing 
quasi  about  this  little  misadventure  with  the 
law.  Bill  Clinton  just  goes  from  strength  to 
strength,  effrontery  to  effrontery. 

When  the  president's  latest  pick  as  attor- 
ney general.  Janet  Reno,  comes  up  for  con- 
firmation, one  of  the  first  questions  she 
should  be  asked  is  whether  the  government's 
role  in  this  affair  represents  the  kind  of 
equal  justice  under  law  that  she  would  pur- 
sue. Miss  Reno  doesn't  really  seem  to  fit  in, 
towering  as  she  does  above  the  ethical  pyg- 
mies in  this  new  but  already  maculate  ad- 
ministration. 

Conclusion:  It  is  one  thing  for  a  tricky 
president  to  play  games  with  the  tax  tables 
and  have  a  good  laugh  on  the  middle  class.  It 
is  another  to  pervert  justice.  Remember 
what  happened  to  Richard  Nixon. 

Unfortunately,  the  political  reflexes  kick 
in  and  such  a  request  gets  treated  as  if  it 
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were  just  another  piece  of  political  patron- 
age— one  more  chance  to  stroke  a  group  of 
congressmen.  Much  of  this  stuff  Is  done  in  a 
vast  absence  of  mind.  If  this  administration 
cannot  help  politicizing  the  law.  it  might  at 
least  pause  t)efore  doing  so.  Then  it  might 
have  some  chance  of  understanding  the  enor- 
mity of  what  it  had  done. 


STRIKING  BACK 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OK  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1993 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukj  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  all  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  that  was  in  the  New 
York  Times.  I  believe  that  it  is  an  excellent 
analysis  of  President  Clinton's  budget  and  the 
lack  of  specifics  that  he  includes.  The  Reput)- 
lican  plan  does  not  allow  for  any  tax  irKreases 
and  cuts  a  great  deal  more  spending.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  Republican  plan  is  far 
better  and  if  it  passes  our  country  would  have 
a  chance  to  make  a  decrease  in  our  over- 
whelming deficit. 

The  Republicans  Strike  Back 

Republican  critics  of  President  Clinton's 
budget  have  taken  a  polemical  pasting  in  the 
past  few  weeks  for  not  offering  a  specific  al- 
ternative. But  when  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee's Republican  members  laid  out  80 
pages  of  detail  for  the  committee  yesterday, 
they  were  brushed  aside  with  barely  a  nod. 
Their  effort  deserved  better. 

The  President's  challenge  to  the  Repub- 
licans, to  offer  their  own  "specifics"  if  they 
didn't  like  his.  was  smart  politics  and  smart 
budget  strategy.  Politically,  it  put  the  Re- 
publicans—the party  of  budget  cutters— on 
the  defensive,  mocked  for  criticizing  a 
Democratic  President  who  proposed  real  def- 
icit reduction.  And  strategically,  by  demand- 
ing that  they  Iw  specific,  the  President  was 
bidding  the  Republicans  to  take  specific 
risks,  as  he  had  done  in  proposing  unpopular 
spending  cuts  and  tax  increases. 

The  Budget  Committee  Republican's  plan 
isn't  flawless,  but  it  calls  Mr.  Clinton's  bluff, 
and  deserves  a  serious  airing.  Led  by  Rep- 
resentative John  Kaslch  of  Ohio,  their  rank- 
ing member  on  the  committee,  the  Repub- 
licans have  devised  a  plan  that  is  far  more 
specific  than  the  Democrats  are  contemplat- 
ing or  than  the  eventual  budget  resolution 
needs  to  tie. 

It  involves  no  tax  increases  and.  of  course, 
deeper  spending  cuts  than  the  Democrats 
propose.  And  the  Republicans  claim  that 
their  bottom  line  is  a  bigger  dent  in  the  defi- 
cit. That  may  or  may  not  be  true,  depending 
on  whose  numbers  are  right.  More  to  the 
point,  the  Republican  plan  offers  some  sen- 
sible suggestions,  and  others  ttiat  are  unac- 
ceptable, unwise  or  just  unthinkable. 

Sensibly,  they  propose  to  cut  retirement 
benefits  for  Federal  employees,  civilian  and 
military.  Mischievously,  they  suggest  that 
Congressional  salaries  be  subject  to  the  same 
cost-of-living  freeze  as  Federal  agency  em- 
ployees. Unwisely,  they  would  cut  back  for- 
eign aid  to  the  neediest  countries.  And. 
adopting  a  hopelessly  unpopular  Reagan- 
Bush  standby,  they  still  want  to  kill  off  the 
Legal  Services  Administration. 

■Yesterday's  activity  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate budget  committees  is  just  the  beginning 
of  the  budget  process,  but  the  fact  that  both 
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are  beginning  so  much  earlier  than  usual  is 
commendable  in  Itself,  testimony  to  the 
power  of  a  President's  leadership  to  get 
things  moving  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
Democrats  to  demonstrate  that  they  can 
make  government  work. 

At  this  stage,  there  is  a  multibillion-doUar 
gap  between  the  two  committees,  but  that 
will  be  closed  when  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees work  out  the  differences  in  their  two 
resolutions  later  this  month.  It  is  now  as- 
sumed that  the  final  resolution  will  outline 
bigger  spending  cuts  than  President  Clinton 
proposed  in  February,  and  he  has  already  in- 
dicated his  approval. 

It's  that  kind  of  year.  Mr.  Clinton  got  the 
ball  rolling  with  his  own  big  cuts  and  tax  in- 
creases. Conservative  House  Democrats  from 
the  South  and  Midwest  pressed  for  more, 
their  clout  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
party  lost  10  seats  in  the  elections  last  No- 
vember. 

Their  push  found  further  support  among  65 
new  Democratic  members  who  were  elected 
on  promises  to  wrestle  the  deficit  down.  And 
the  public's  positive  reaction  to  President 
Clinton's  proposals  has  eased  the  nervous- 
ness of  politicians  who  fear  the  consequences 
of  acting  too  forcefully. 

But  in  their  rush  to  act.  the  Democrats 
should  not  use  the  sheer  force  of  their  major- 
ity to  mow  down  any  dissenters.  The  Repub- 
licans have  made  a  good-faith  effort  to  enter 
the  budget  process  this  year.  Their  proposals 
deserve  good-faith  debate. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BROOKLYN 
EDUCATOR  LEO  EDWARD  CASEY 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  and  con- 
gratulate an  outstanding  educator — a  dedi- 
cated social  studies  teacher  from  Brooklyn 
who  is  one  of  just  36  American  teachers  to 
have  been  honored  recently  by  the  Walt  Dis- 
ney Co.'s  Disney  Channel  for  his  outstanding 
commitment  to  teaching  and  to  his  students. 
That  teacher  Is  Dr.  Leo  Casey  of  Clara  Barton 
High  School  for  the  Health  Professions  In 
Brooklyn,  NY. 

But  not  only  is  Dr.  Leo  Casey  one  of  this 
year's  recipients  of  the  Disney  Channel's 
American  Teacher  Awards  for  his  teaching,  his 
latx)rs  have  paid  off  doubly  this  year  as  his 
students  at  Clara  Barton  have,  for  the  first 
time  ever,  brought  home  to  Brooklyn  the  first 
place  award  in  New  York  State's  "We  the 
People"  student  competition  on  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  surpassing  the 
performance  of  teams  from  many  more  afflu- 
ent school  districts.  It  was  an  act  of  Congress 
that  created  the  "We  the  People"  Pr(5gram  in 
1 985,  to  help  students  develop  a  studied  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  and  values  of  our  de- 
mocracy arxj  our  Constitution,  and  to  civic  par- 
ticipation. 

If,  in  this  age  of  tepid  commitment  to  the 
work  of  teaching,  we  have  forgotten  what 
makes  a  great  teacher,  let  me  take  a  moment 
to  remind  all  of  us  through  the  example  of  one 
Leo  Casey. 

Here  is  a  teacher  who  requires  that  his  polit- 
ical science  stucfents  get  involved  in  electoral 
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politics;  here  is  a  teacher  who  developed  an 
advanced  placement  course  in  political 
science  for  his  students;  this  is  an  Instructor 
who  developed  a  course  In  ethical  issues  in 
medicine.  This  course  has  tieen  replicated  in 
other  New  York  City  high  schools.  Dr.  Casey 
is  equally  committed  to  his  peers.  He  sen/es 
as  a  mentor  and  resource  by  team  teaching 
with  less  experienced  teachers,  and  for  the 
past  8  years,  he  has  been  picked  by  his  col- 
leagues to  serve  as  chapter  chairman  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Teachers. 

At  a  time  In  our  Nation  when  teaching  has 
precious  few  tangible  rewards,  Leo  Casey 
says  he  credits  his  students  with  giving  him 
the  inspiration  and  strength  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  tieing  a  teacher.  Most  of  his  students 
happen  to  be  disadvantaged.  Inner-city  young 
people  who  are  students  of  color.  In  his  com- 
mitment to  his  students,  Dr.  Casey  actively 
takes  into  account  what  he  calls  the  dally 
struggle  of  his  pupils  to  create  meaningful  and 
productive  lives  for  themselves. 

In  May,  Dr.  Casey  w\\  bring  these  award- 
winning  students  to  Washington  to  compete 
for  national  "We  the  People"  honors.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  wisdom  we  can  glean 
from  a  successful  teacher  like  Dr.  Casey.  In 
his  own  words,  Casey  says: 

The  problem  of  parental  involvement  in 
inner-city  education  lies  not  in  a  failure  of 
will,  but  in  severely  diminished  resources  to 
carry  out  their  will. 

Dr.  Casey  maintains  that  the  challenge  to 
Inner-city  educators  is  to  develop  what  he 
calls  new  modes  for  parental  involvement, 
modes  that  take  into  account  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  differing  family  environments. 
Dr.  Casey  says: 

Classroom  instruction  must  itself  embody 
the  notion  of  knowledge  as  power.  I  organize 
my  classroom  to  challenge  the  social  despair 
and  powerlessness  which  is  so  prevalent  out- 
side the  school.  Important  social  values 
which  are  denied  and  demeaned  in  the 
streets— self-respect,  respect  for  others,  for 
life,  for  knowledge,  and  for  hard  work  and  ef- 
fect^are  the  foundation  of  interaction  in  my 
classroom  and  the  necessary  basis  for  the 
free  debate  of  ideas. 

I  am  proud  to  commend  this  American  and 
this  shaper  of  young  minds:  Dr.  Leo  Edward 
Casey. 


CONSIDER  YOURSELF  A  PERSON 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1993 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Insert  an  article  from  the  Aniston  Star,  written 
by  the  Star's  political  correspondent  atx)ut  our 
new  Attorney  General,  Janet  Reno.  The  article 
Is  an  eloquent  description  of  the  new  Attorney 
General,  and  at  a  time  when  people  some- 
times lose  sight  of  the  positive  side  of  public 
officials,  I  think  it  is  very  relevant  to  have  this 
article  atx)ut  Janet  Reno  published  here.  And 
in  a  spirit  of  full  disclosure,  I  should  note  that 
the  author  of  the  article.  Pat  Lewis,  is  my 
niece,  and  I  can  testify  firsthand  to  much  of 
what  she  says. 
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[From  the  Aniston  Star.  Feb.  16, 1993] 

••Consider  Yourself  a  Person" 

(By  Pat  Lewis) 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  heard  that 
Janet  Reno  was  about  to  be  nominated  U.S. 
attorney  general  was  call  my  parents.  Then 
I  sat  down  at  the  dining  room  table  to  dig 
through  my  shoe  boxes  of  old  photographs. 

I  finally  found  what  I  was  looking  for:  pic- 
tures taken  years  ago  at  Janet's  Miami 
house.  The  pictures  and  conversations  with 
my  family  triggered  a  flood  of  childhood 
memories  that  fill  me  with  pleasure  that  the 
rest  of  the  country  now  has  the  chance  to  get 
to  know  this  woman. 

Janet,  my  father's  first  law  partner,  was 
also  the  first  grown-up  I  remember  knowing 
outside  my  relatives.  The  attorney  general 
designate  taught  me  how  to  dig  for  fishing 
worms  when  I  was  9  years  old.  and  how  to 
iron  my  clothes  when  I  was  11. 

The  ability  to  fearlessly  handle  worms  is. 
as  everyone  knows,  a  valuable  skill.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  guess  I  never  saw  ironing  in  quite 
the  same  light;  and  this  able  woman's  do- 
mestic lesson  didn't  take,  but  that  wasn't 
her  fault. 

Janet  also  taught  my  youngest  sister, 
Susan,  to  swim.  Janet's  mother.  Jane, 
taught  sewing  to  me  and  my  sister  Beth. 
Comparing  notes  the  other  night,  we  discov- 
ered we  still  make  an  unusual  knot  in  the 
thread,  probably  the  only  method  young 
hands  could  handle. 

Ours  was  one  of  a  handful  of  families  that 
made  regular  trips  to  the  Reno  home  in  the 
1960s.  Back  then  it  was  miles  from  developed 
Dade  County.  There  were  peacocks  in  the 
backyard,  plenty  of  trees  to  climb  and  woods 
to  explore.  We  spent  countless  hours,  adults 
and  children  alike,  playing  capture-the-flag 
games  behind  the  rambling  wood  house  that 
Jane  had  built  by  hand. 

Before  and  after  the  games,  there  were  al- 
ways free-wheeling  discussions  around  a  long 
table  on  a  screened-in  porch  that  served  as 
living  room,  dining  room  and  play  room. 
With  the  talk  came  plenty  of  food,  and  al- 
ways, time  for  the  children. 

We  ki*  were  treated  well,  but  we  were  far 
from  spoiled.  We  knew  enough  to  listen  to 
the  grown-ups.  There  was  an  almost 
unsrwken  arrangement:  We  were  treated  like 
people  as  long  as  we  acted  right.  We  could 
listen  to  the  talk  and  even  take  part,  as  long 
as  we  followed  the  rules. 

One  reason  I  have  such  fond  memories.  I'm 
convinced,  is  that  those  rules  were  not  al- 
ways the  same  as  the  rules  outside.  No  one 
ever  told  me  or  my  sisters  we  couldn't  do 
something  l)ecause  we  were  girls.  Janet 
didn't  teach  me  to  iron  because  of  my  gen- 
der, but  because  she  saw  it  as  a  simple  sur- 
vival skill  like  fishing,  chopping  wood  and 
cooking. 

In  this  atmosphere,  girls  were  people. 
Many  years  later,  that  is  still  too  often  a 
luxury. 

During  the  news  conference  when  Presi- 
dent Clinton  announced  Janet's  nomination, 
a  reporter  asked  whether  she  were  a  femi- 
nist. This  was  her  answer:  ■•My  mother  told 
me  to  do  my  best,  to  think  my  best,  to  do 
right  and  to  consider  myself  a  person. •' 

The  messages  went  beyond  self-res|3ect. 
The  talk  in  that  house  wasn't  just  an  oppor- 
tunity for  like-minded  adults  to  bash  politi- 
cians, complaining  about  the  wrongs  of  the 
world.  For  one  thing,  there  was  plenty  of  dis- 
agreement. 

And  the  debates  didn't  stop  at  identifying 
the  problems.  They  were  debates  at)out  solu- 
tions. Central  to  those  talks,  which  were  the 
background  music  for  my  childhood,  was  the 
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belief  that  what  you  do  makes  a  difference 
and  that  doing  your  best  to  change  things  is 
part  of  life. 

Trying  to  put  my  finger  on  those  times, 
the  strongest  feeling  I  recall— behind  the  fun 
and  constant  goings-ons— is  security.  And 
Janet  Reno  can  take  much  of  the  credit  for 
that. 

As  much  as  any  other  adult  I  knew  then, 
she  was  someone  to  count  on.  You  could 
trust  her  to  be  consistent  in  a  world  that  was 
anything  but.  She  could  be  tough,  but  she 
was  always  fair.  You  couldn't  help  but  feel 
safe  around  her. 

What  more  could  anyone  ask  for  from  an 
attorney  general? 
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meaningful  relationship  to  authorizing  statute; 
awarded  noncompetitlvely;  earmarked;  purely 
of  local  interest  without  national  or  regional  in> 
portarKe. 
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CUTTING  SPENDING. 
TAXES 


CUTTING 


HON.  WAYNE  ALLARD 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1993 

Mr.  ALLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  offset  the  rev- 
enue loss  of  the  proposed  Btu  tax.  I  propose 
eliminating  an  amount  of  new  spending  called 
for  in  the  Clinton  proposal.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion presumably  includes  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  impose  a  broad-based  energy  tax.  Al- 
though a  detailed  description  of  the  proposal 
has  not  been  released,  tfie  proposal  would  inv 
pose  an  excise  tax  on  coal.  oil.  natural  gas. 
ethanol,  and  methanol.  The  tax  would  be  im- 
posed on  nuclear-  arxl  hydro-generated  elec- 
tricity. It  would  also  extend  to  certain  imported 
taxable  products.  The  tax  wouW  be  imposed 
on  the  producer  except  for  imported  products 
which  would  be  taxed  at  the  importation  point. 
Joint  tax  estimates  reported  that  the  tax  would 
generate  almost  S73  billion  over  5  years. 

WASTEFUL  PROJECTS 

The  second  amendment  that  I  am  offering  if 
adopted  will  eliminate  funding  lor  wasteful 
projects  which  bypass  established  congres- 
sional budget  procedures.  All  savings  gen- 
erated by  this  proposal  will  be  dedicated  to 
deficit  reduction. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  asked  Ameri- 
cans to  sacnfice  in  order  to  decrease  the  defi- 
cit, yet  at  the  same  time  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  sp)end  on  fnvolous  and  wasteful 
projects.  The  mood  of  the  citizenry  is  npe  to 
eliminate  pork  barrel  spending  and  bring  about 
real  accountability  in  Congress.  This  amerxJ- 
ment  shows  we  are  serious  about  cutting  the 
deficit  arxj  serious  atx)ut  controlling  the  spiral- 
ing  cost  of  pork  t>arrel  projects. 

This  amendment  reduces  funding  in  areas 
whrch  have  historically  had  substantial  funding 
for  programs  or  projects  that  violate  goverrv 
mental  budget  constraints.  These  largely  one- 
time projects  may  be  clustered  in  different 
functional  areas  than  in  previous  years.  Con- 
sequently, the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
be  abie  to  make  the  reductions  in  funding  as 
It  deems  appropnate  when  it  sut)allocates  the 
lump  sum  provided  by  the  Budget  Committee 
to  each  of  its  1 3  subcommittees. 

In  order  to  be  classified  as  pork  or  Govern- 
ment waste,  projects  receivir>g  Federal  funding 
had  to  violate  at  least  three  of  the  following 
criteria:  Never  subject  of  a  committee  or  sut>- 
committee  hearing;  lacks  specific  authoriza- 
tion; added  in  conference  in  last  minute;  no 


THE  DEMISE  OF  WELL-PAYING 
JOBS 


HON.  MARCY  KAFRJR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17.  1993 
Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
New  York  Times  featured  my  community  in  a 
front-page  article  detailing  the  demise  of  de- 
cent, well  paying  jobs  to  jobs  that  are  part- 
time,  without  benefits. 

The  job  erosion  that  has  faced  families  in 
our  community  for  many  years  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  multinational  corporations  leaving  the 
United  States  and  attempting  to  compete  inter- 
nationally on  the  basis  of  lower  wages,  not 
higher  investment,  or  rrwre  skilled  work  forces 
here  at  hooie. 

People  have  t>een  told  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
our  companies'  competitive  fights  with  foreign 
firms.  Our  Nation  must  hold  these  firms  ac- 
countable in  our  marketplace  lest  we  lose  the 
middle  class  and  the  standard  of  living  we 
have  built  together  in  this  century.  The  article 
aptly  describes  what  is  happening  to  thou- 
sands of  families  across  our  Nation. 
New  Jobs  Lack  the  Old  Security  In  a  Time 
OF  Disposable  Workers 
(By  Peter  T.  Kilborn) 

Toledo.  March  12.— Employment  agencies 
call  them  contingent  workers,  flexible  work- 
ers or  assignment  workers.  Some  labor 
economists,  by  contrast,  call  them  dispos- 
able and  throwaway  workers. 

Whatever  they  are  called,  their  numbers 
are  climbing.  Federal  figures  are  sketchy, 
but  about  half  of  the  jobs  people  have  been 
getting  in  the  last  year  are  part-time  or  tem- 
porary or  involve  other  unconventional  ar- 
rangements. That  is  up  from  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  new  jobs  a  decade  ago. 

Most  of  these  new  jobs  pay  less  than  regu- 
lar jobs,  and  few  come  with  good  benefits. 
The  standard  American  job,  with  a  40-hour 
workweek,  medical  benefits  and  a  pension  at 
age  65.  is  on  the  wane. 

"The  entire  system  has  fragmented.  " 
Labor  Secretary  Robert  B.  Reich  said  in  an 
interview  earlier  this  month. 

A  MARKET  IN  MOTION 

Audrey  Freedman.  an  economist  for  Man- 
power, the  big  temporary-help  company, 
said:  "The  labor  market  today,  if  you  look  at 
it  closely,  provides  almost  no  long-term  se- 
cure jobs.  It's  a  market  in  motion." 

As  the  Clinton  Administration  ponders 
changes  in  the  nation's  health  and  welfare 
systems,  the  shift  in  the  job  market  takes  on 
added  importance,  as  it  will  have  long-term 
implications  for  Government  regulators  and 
taxpayers. 

Labor  market  specialists  say  the  shift  ac- 
celerated in  the  recession  as  companies  tried 
to  hold  down  costs.  But  they  say  that  much 
of  the  shift  seems  here  to  stay. 

Many  companies  have  adopted  a  form  of 
work-force  management  to  compete  in  the 
world  market.  They  keep  a  core  of  managers 
and  valued  workers  whom  they  favor  with 
good  benefits  and  permanent  jobs.  They  take 
on  and  shed  other  workers  as  business  spurts 
and  slumps. 


Toledo  is  home  to  glass  and  automobile 
companies  which,  while  shrinking,  are 
unionized  and  make  little  use  of  contingent 
workers.  It  is  home  too.  to  expanding  non- 
union retail  stores,  service  businesses  and 
small  manufacturers  that  do  employ  such 
workers. 

State  officials  report  a  smattering  of  offers 
of  very  good  jobs,  requiring  high  skills  and 
years  of  experience  and  paying  S12  to  $20  an 
hour,  and  a  surge  of  offers  for  low-skill,  low- 
paying  jobs. 

The  area's  biggest  new  employer  is  the 
Maijer  (pronounced  MY-er)  discount  food  and 
department  store  chain  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich.  It  is  hiring  nearly  3.000  workers  for 
four  giant  stores  it  is  building  here.  Nearly 
all  the  jobs  are  part-time  and  the  pay  is  $4.30 
to  $4.40  an  hour— 5  cents  to  15  cents  more 
than  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

The  second-biggest  new  employer  is  an  air- 
cargo  company.  Burlington  Air  Elxpress.  Bur- 
lington will  soon  have  more  than  1,200  sort- 
ers working  three-hour  shifts  five  days  a 
week.  The  pay  is  $8  and  hour  to  start,  or  $120 
a  week.  Burlington's  job  advertisements  say 
applicants  must  "be  able  to  lift  70  pounds 
consistently." 

State  officials  say  that  companies  have  lit- 
tle choice  but  to  pay  wages  as  low  as  their 
competitors. 

gUALm-  PUT  IN  JEOPARDY 

But  industries  that  strive  for  quality  pro- 
duction run  a  risk  in  managing  workers  this 
way.  The  employees  have  little  incentive  to 
give  their  all  when  the  employer  gives  little. 

"The  people  never  stop  looking  for  full- 
time  employment."  said  Lin  Avendano.  an 
official  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employment 
Services.  "And  when  they  find  it,  they  leave 
in  an  instant.  " 

James  J.  O'Shea.  the  50-year-old  manager 
of  a  Toledo  branch  of  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Services,  put  the  problem  in  a  per- 
sonal perspective:  "Opportunity— that's  the 
thing  that  was  here  in  abundance  when  I  was 
18. 

"The  whole  middle  of  the  job  market  is 
gone,  the  $8-an-hour  to  $13-an-hour  jobs. 
Those  middle,  family-supportive  jobs  we've 
lost." 

In  Toledo,  about  25  temporary-help  agen- 
cies have  displaced  most  of  the  permanent- 
placement  agencies.  One  is  Claus  Tem- 
poraries Inc.,  whose  owner.  Pete  Claus.  finds 
welders,  assemblers,  electricians  and  other 
workers  for  small  factories  as  well  as  cleri- 
cal workers  for  offices.  Mr.  Claus  arranges 
with  client  companies  to  pay  employees' 
wages,  unemployment  insurance  and  their 
workers'  compensation.  But  the  workers  re- 
ceive no  health  or  pension  benefits  t)ecause, 
he  said,  the  market  would  not  bear  the  cost. 

'NEW  AMERICAN  SWEATSHOP' 

Mr.  Claus  said  some  companies  in  Toledo 
were  using  services  like  his  to  provide  their 
entire  work  force.  "I  call  it  the  new  Amer- 
ican sweatshop,"  he  said.  "It's  four  people 
who  are  owners  or  managers  in  a  shop  that 
has  200  people.  They  might  have  12  perma- 
nent employees  who  are  making  $6.50  an 
hour.  All  the  others  are  paid  $4.75.  And 
they're  all  temporaries." 

Robert  E.  Soncrant.  who  recruits  busi- 
nesses ro  do  their  hiring  through  Mr. 
O'Shea's  state  job  service  office,  cited  an- 
other development.  "You  find  unscrupulous 
employers  who  bring  people  in  for  29  days 
and  then  let  them  go.  "  he  said.  "Why  29 
days?  Because  the  employer  has  an  agree- 
ment with  the  union  that  says  that  at  30 
days  the  people  have  to  join  the  union." 

Just  how  many  Americans  are  landing  con- 
tingent jobs  is  impossible  to  pin  down.  Mr. 


Reich  said  he  thought  about  30  percent  of  the 
work  force  was  composed  of  contingent 
workers  while  current  statistics  suggest  that 
far  more  of  the  new  jobs  are. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics's  employ- 
ment report  for  February,  showing  a  decline 
in  unemployment  to  7  percent  of  the  nation's 
labor  force  from  7.1  percent  in  January,  said 
part-time  jobs  accounted  for  90  percent  of 
the  380.000  new  jobs  in  February.  So  large  a 
figure  is  almost  certainly  a  fluke,  but  it  con- 
firmed a  less-pronounced,  longer-term  de- 
cline of  conventional  jobs. 

Twenty-four  percent  of  the  1.6  million  new 
jobs  since  February  1992  were  part-time.  The 
University  of  Toledo  reports  that  30  percent 
of  its  graduates  have  to  take  contingent 
jobs,  an  uncommonly  high  proportion  for 
college  graduates.  Three  years  ago.  10  per- 
cent of  the  graduates  took  contingent  jobs. 

Other  numl)ers  reflecting  the  growth  of 
contingent  workers  are  still  murkier.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says  another  24 
percent  of  the  1.6  million  new  jobs  rep- 
resented growth  in  self-employment.  An  in- 
determinate part  of  the  growth  in  self-em- 
ployment includes  consulting  and  independ- 
ent contracting.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice offers  one  hint  of  what  part  of  those 
might  actually  be  contingent  workers:  Em- 
ployers Illegally  classified  90.000  workers  last 
year  as  self-employed  contractors.  For  le- 
gitimate independent  contractors,  employers 
are  not  required  to  pay  Social  Security  and 
unemployment  and  workers'  compensation. 

No  one  is  keeping  track  of  the  temporary 
workers  employed  directly  by  companies, 
without  intermediaries. 

The  bureau  says  its  latest  figures  show 
that  1.456.000  people  were  working  through 
temporary-help  agencies  in  January.  206.000 
more  than  in  January  1992.  The  increase, 
said  Thomas  Nardone.  a  bureau  economist, 
amounted  to  30  percent  of  the  jobs  that  em- 
ployers reported  filling  during  the  year.  "It's 
quite  huge,"  he  said. 

No  one  knows  how  firm  this  trend  is.  As 
the  economy  improves  and  the  pool  of  work- 
ers shrinks,  employers  might  have  to  sweet- 
en their  terms.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  Govern- 
ment should  deal  with  the  trend.  Some  work- 
ers, especially  high-paid  consultants,  wel- 
come the  independence.  The  jobs  can  be  a 
boon  to  retirees,  students  and  people  with 
children  at  home. 

Here  in  Toledo,  though,  the  loss  of  old- 
fashioned  jobs  and  the  growth  of  contingent 
work  is  taking  a  cruel  toll  on  many  job  seek- 
ers. Gordon  Mills,  44,  had  a  40-hour-a-week, 
$6-an-hour  job  as  the  night  auditor  for  a 
motel.  But  his  back,  injured  in  an  earlier 
job.  began  bothering  him  and  he  took  a  two- 
month  leave  for  therapy. 

"I  knew  they  had  hired  this  girl  to  do  the 
job."  he  said,  "but  I  thought  she  was  tem- 
porary. When  I  came  back,  they  cut  my 
hours  to  16  and  she  was  getting  24."  He 
walked  out  and  is  now  living  on  $343  a  week 
in  workers'  compensation  pay  for  his  back 
injury.  Mr.  Mills  has  gone  back  to  school  to 
study  accounting. 

Toledo's  new  job  market  can  even  be  rough 
on  those  who  seem  qualified  for  the  better 
jobs.  Nannette  Keating.  40,  separated  and  the 
mother  of  two  children,  3  and  6,  has  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  public  administration  from 
the  University  of  Toledo.  She  worked  many 
years  in  government  jobs  before  she  went  to 
work  for  a  private  adoption  agency.  But  as 
the  economy  declined,  the  agency  lost  its 
money,  and  she  was  laid  off  last  April. 

Eventually.  Ms.  Keating  wants  a  good  job. 
but  for  now  she  said  she  would  settle  for  any 
kind  of  job.  "I've  applied  at  retail  stores. 
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food  stores,  outlet  stores."  she  said.  Despite 
the  high  turnover  among  such  employers, 
she  said  they  told  her  they  knew  she  would 
quit  for  a  better  job,  so  they  turned  her 
away. 

Norman  J.  Drzewiecki  is  24.  single,  a  grad- 
uate of  Rogers  High  School  here  and  living 
with  his  parents.  Four  years  ago.  with  indus- 
trial jobs  here  fading,  Mr.  Drzewiecki  joined 
the  Air  Force,  where  he  was  a  laborer,  deliv- 
ery driver  and  shipping  and  receiving  clerk. 

Mr.  Drzewiecki  had  planned  to  enroll  in 
Air  Force  training  to  become  a  load-master 
handling  air  cargo.  But  with  the  Air  Force 
shrinking,  he  was  discharged  in  September. 

He  looked  for  work  at  Ohio  Bell,  where  his 
father  has  worked  for  39  years  as  a  repair- 
man. But  he  was  turned  away.  He  is  collect- 
ing $195  a  week  in  unemployment  that  Con- 
gress just  voted  to  extend  until  October,  so 
he  says  he  can  afford  to  keep  looking  for  a 
career  job. 

WORRY  OVER  TEMPORARY  OFFER 

The  few  jobs  he  found  were  temporary  or 
part-time  or  both.  One  work  offer  was  for  60 
days  to  150  days.  "After  that  you  don't 
know,"  Mr.  Drzewiecki  said.  "I'd  hate  to  get 
into  a  job.  give  it  my  best  effort  and  after  150 
days,  they  say:  'Thanks  a  lot.  Here's  your 
last  paycheck.'" 

The  President's  economic  plan  offers  new 
spending  for  education  and  continuous  job 
training  to  enable  people  to  move  from  one 
good  job  to  another.  But  with  industry  rely- 
ing on  contingent  workers,  who  might  pro- 
vide those  better  jobs  is  uncertain. 

The  job  trend  also  lends  some  urgency  to 
the  Administration's  promises  to  overhaul 
the  nation's  pension  and  health-care  sys- 
tems. By  denying  contingent  workers  health 
and  pension  benefits,  employers  are  shifting 
more  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  lowest- 
paid  workers  to  the  welfare  system. 

Richard  S.  Belous.  vice  president  of  the 
National  Planning  Association  in  Washing- 
ton and  author  of  a  study  of  the  phenome- 
non, said:  "We've  made  our  labor  market 
more  flexible.  But  we've  done  zilch  about 
making  the  social  welfare  system  flexible." 


DICK  WANNEMACHER.  GREAT 
AMERICAN  AND  TRUE  FRIEND 
OF  VETERANS 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17, 1993 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's 
veterans  have  always  had  a  special  place  in 
my  heart,  and  I'd  like  to  give  you  one  of  the 
reasons  why. 

His  name  is  Rkihard  A.  Wannemacher,  Jr., 
a  resident  of  Clifton  Park,  NY.  He  is  a  national 
service  officer  and  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  York,  Disabled  Veterans  of 
America  [DAV].  All  veterans  in  New  York  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Dick  Wannemacher  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  1967.  On  July  10,  1969,  he  was  se- 
verely wounded  by  a  satchel  charge  in  Sai- 
gon, Republic  of  South  Vietnam.  His  wounds 
required  disability  retirement  on  December  1 
of  that  year. 

Back  in  civilian  life,  Dick  joined  DAV  and  en- 
rolled in  the  VA's  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Program  in  Buffalo.  He  eamed  an  associate's 
degree    in    business    administration    at    Erie 
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Community  College,  a  bactielor's  degree  in 
environmental  conservation  studies  at  Buffalo 
State  College,  and  17  credits  toward  an 
M.B.A.  at  Canisius  College. 

Even  while  in  college,  Dick  was  active  in 
veterans  affairs.  He  heW  every  office  in  the 
Cheektowaga,  NY  DAV,  and  became  the  first 
Vietnam  veteran  to  serve  as  commander  in 
the  Western  New  York  Council  of  DAV.  He 
joined  that  group's  national  service  offk:e  in 
Buffalo  in  1978. 

In  1980,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Altaany 
Service  Office  as  a  supervisor.  The  next  year, 
t\e  was  appointed  special  projects  director  for 
the  Department  of  New  York,  and  in  1982, 
legislative  cfiairn'ian. 

Dick's  reputation  as  a  tireless  advocate  for 
veterans  resulted  in  his  being  appointed  to  the 
Governor's  Advisory  on  Veterans  Affairs,  ad- 
vocate for  the  disabled  and  accessibility  to 
polling  places.  Dick  has  been  instrumental  in 
directing  scholarship,  service  trainir>g,  and  env 
ployment  problems  for  veterans.  He  also  over- 
sees the  DAV's  emergency  and  disaster  relief 
programs  in  the  Capital  District.  He  is  a  long- 
time memtier  of  the  New  York  State  Joint 
Council  of  Veterans  Organizations  and  serves 
on  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  DAV  National 
Service  Foundation,  as  well  as  Vet  Care,  a 
local  non-profit  organization.  Other  member- 
ships include  the  American  Legion,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  tfie  Military  Order  of  Pur- 
ple Heart.  Dick  has  still  found  time  to  accumu- 
late more  ttian  1.750  volunteer  hours  at  the 
Samuel  S.  Stratton  VA  Medical  Center,  where 
he  serves  on  the  dean's  committee. 

His  civilian  awards  included  a  New  York 
State  Conspicuous  Service  Medal,  1978  Out- 
standing New  York  Veteran  of  thie  Year,  and 
a  1978  Presidential  award  for  Outstanding 
Achievement  of  Vietnam  Veterans.  His  military 
awards  include  the  Purple  Heart,  Vietnam 
Campaign  Medal  with  Bronze  Star,  and  Viet- 
nam Service  Medal. 

Dick  is  marned  to  the  former  Cindy  Bickel. 
Their  two  children,  Jeffrey,  21,  and  Laura,  19, 
are  both  students  at  Buffalo  State  College. 

So  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  an 
asset  Dick  has  been  to  the  veterans  commu- 
nity in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  will  be  fion- 
ored  at  a  special  ceremony  March  20.  I  would 
ask  all  members  to  join  me  today  in  paying 
our  own  tribute  to  Richard  A.  Wannemacher. 
Jr.,  a  great  American  who  has  served  his 
country  well  as  a  veteran  and  on  k)ehalf  of 
veterans. 


EVADING  THE  QUESTION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  read  the  following  article  in 
the  Washington  Times  from  March  14.  1993. 
It  dealt  with  the  fact  that  President  Clinton  has 
presented  a  budget  plan  that  is  n'^sleading, 
vague  and  in  some  instances  quite  deceptive. 
By  redefining  tax  inaeases  as  sperxjing  cuts 
and  middle-class  taxpayers  as  the  wealthy. 
President  Clinton  has  reached  new  levels  of 
sophistry. 
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Unpardonable 
(By  Martin  Anderson) 

When  George  Bush  casually  broke  his  pres- 
idential campaig:n  pledge  of  "read  my  lips, 
no  new  taxes,  "  he  committed  a  deadly  politi- 
cal sin  for  which  he  was  never  forgiven. 

Yet  some  politicians  never  seem  to  learn. 

Even  today  it's  not  clear  that  former 
President  Bush  understands  the  seriousness 
of  a  broken  campaign  pledge.  Nor,  it  seems, 
does  our  new  president,  William  Jefferson 
Clinton. 

The  American  voter  can  be  quite  tolerant 
and  forgiving  of  what  we  might  call  "defen- 
sive" lying.  When  candidate  Clinton  was  ac- 
cused of  having  an  affair  with  Gennifer  Flow- 
ers, smoking  cannibis  sativa  and  dodging  the 
draft,  few  people  were  upset  when  he  did  just 
what  they  probably  would  have  done- 
evaded,  dissembled  and  told  a  few  fibs. 

But  "offensive"  lying— when  a  candidate 
for  high  political  office  volunteers  a  lie  in 
order  to  help  him  or  her  get  elected— is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  When  the  candidate  initiates 
a  lie  and  later  is  caught,  the  voters  can  be 
stonily  unforgiving.  They  have  no  sense  of 
humor  about  being  fooled. 

Recently,  one  of  the  country's  most  distin- 
guished reporters,  David  Broder,  savaged  our 
new  president  in  a  surprising  attack  using 
words  such  as  misled,  dubious,  artifices,  sug- 
arcoat  and  dangerously  wrong  to  describe 
the  selling  of  Mr.  Clinton's  economic  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Broder's  critique  is  telling  be- 
cause he  is  generally  sympathetic  to  Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

The  reason  for  Mr.  Broder's,  and  others', 
growing  concern  is  the  "offensive  "  lying 
that  permeates  the  economic  program  Mr. 
Clinton  proposed.  At  the  height  of  the  1992 
campaign.  Bill  Clinton  not  only  promised 
not  to  increase  taxes  on  the  middle-class, 
but  to  reduce  them,  raising  taxes  only  on 
those  families  earning  "over  S200.000  a  year.  " 

Just  a  few  months  later  that  solemn  pledge 
was  broken  as  he  set  forth  a  plan  to  raise 
taxes  on  every  family  earning  more  than 
S30,000.  Actually  that  was  a  lie,  too;  only  by 
concocting  a  new  definition  of  family  income 
that  includes  all  sorts  of  so-called  noncash 
income  did  he  get  to  $30,000. 

For  example,  if  you  own  a  home  that  could 
be  rented  for  Sl,0OO  a  month,  your  "income  " 
would  be  increased  by  S12,000  a  year.  They 
also  guess  how  much  income  you  fail  to  re- 
port on  your  tax  return  and  add  that  amount 
to  your  family  "income." 

The  purpose  of  this  dishonest  exercise  is  to 
hide  the  fact  that  the  actual  threshold  for 
Mr.  Clinton's  proposed  tax  increase  is  close 
to  $20,000,  implying  at  least  a  minimal  tax 
increase  for  about  80  percent  of  all  American 
families. 

The  offensive  lying  really  gets  cooking  in 
the  budget  numbers  of  his  proposed  economic 
program.  Mr.  Clinton's  budget  director,  Leon 
Panetta,  originally  pledged  $2  of  spending 
cuts  for  every  dollar  of  tax  increase.  Later 
he  said  there  would  be  $1  dollar  of  spending 
cuts  for  every  dollar  of  tax  increase.  Both 
times  he  lied  or  misled  us. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  called  fee 
increases  "spending  cuts,'  labeled  a  tax  in- 
crease on  Social  Security  benefits  a  "spend- 
ing cut"  and  identified  a  $27  billion  increase 
in  the  earned  income  tax  credit  as  a  "tax  in- 
centive, "  when  in  fact  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  it  is  paid  out  in  federal  welfare 
checks  to  low-income  workers. 

If  you  rearrange  Mr.  Clinton's  budget  num- 
bers truthfully,  calling  a  tax  increase  a  tax 
increase  and  a  spending  cut  a  spending  cut, 
a  very  different  picture  emerges.  During  the 
first  three  years  of  Clinton's  economic  pro- 
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gram.  199^-95,  spending  increases  exceed 
spending  cuts.  There  are  no  net  spending 
cuts  whatsoever.  None.  Zero. 

In  fact,  for  the  four  years  through  1996. 
there  are  only  $2  billion  in  net  spending  cuts. 
During  that  same  four  years,  1993-1996,  Mr. 
Clinton's  plan  calls  for  $160  billion  in  net  tax 
increases. 

If  we  ignore  what  is  claimed  for  1997-98 — on 
the  grounds  that  any  numbers  projected  that 
far  out  are  fanciful,  perhaps  occurring  during 
someone  else's  term  of  office— and  con- 
centrate on  what  Pre.sident  Clinton  has 
promised  to  do  in  the  next  four  years,  we  see 
he  intends  to  increase  taxes  $80  for  every  dol- 
lar of  net  spending  cuts.  Perhaps  we  should 
try  to  catch  him  before  he  lies  again.  For  if 
we  don't,  in  a  couple  of  years  William  Clin- 
ton's slide  in  the  public  opinion  polls  will 
make  George  Bush's  slide  look  gentle  and 
kind. 


ASPIN'S  DANGEROUS  PENTAGON 
CHOICE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OK  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  his 
campaign,  President  Clinton  portrayed  himself 
as  a  New  Democrat.  He  claimed  that  he  was 
leading  a  new  generation  of  Denxxrats  who 
had  abandoned  the  tax-and-spend  economics 
and  dovish  military  policies  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  who  were  ready  to  defend  Amer- 
ican interests  arourxj  the  world  arKi  pave  the 
way  for  a  sustained  economic  expansion. 

While  this  new  breed  may  yet  emerge,  it  is 
important  that  the  Anr>erican  people  know  that 
Clinton  has  yet  to  change  his  stripes.  Instead 
of  new  blood  to  bring  fresh  ideas  to  his  admin- 
istration, Clinton  has  appointed  a  huge  num- 
ber of  Washington  insiders  and  Carter-era  re- 
treads. 

An  appointment  that  causes  me  great  con- 
cern IS  that  of  Morton  Halperin  as  a  top  assist- 
ant to  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin.  Were 
Halperin  only  a  Carter  retread,  his  nomination 
wouW  not  be  nearly  so  disturbing.  Unfortu- 
nately, It  appears  that  he  has  devoted  his  life 
to  activities  which  are  unacceptable  for  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  a  close  hard  look 
at  Halpenn's  career  before  taking  action  on  his 
nomination.  I  believe  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
not  like  what  they  see.  I  have  submitted  for 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  February  13, 
1993,  edition  of  Human  Events,  which  pro- 
vides a  brief  synopsis  of  his  exploits,  including 
efforts  to  end  all  U.S.  intelligence  gathering 
activities,  congressional  testinfxjny  on  behalf  of 
radical  leftwing  groups,  and  involvement  in  a 
case  where  a  U.S.  agent  was  assassinated 
shortly  after  being  exposed  by  Halpenn's  mag- 
azine. 

Halperin's  nomination  raises  serious  ques- 
tions, and  should  be  reviewed  very  carefully. 
Either  Halperin  has  t>ecome  a  new  man,  or 
President  Clinton's  new  Democrat  looks  an 
awful  lot  like  the  old  one. 

[From  Human  Events,  Feb.  13.  1993) 

A.spiN's  Dangekous  Pentagon  Choice— 

Halperin  Championed  Agee  and  Ellsberc 

Defense  Secretary  Les  Aspin,  in  his  effort 

to  reshape  the  Pentagon's  policymaking  ma- 
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chinery.  has  picked  the  curious  figure  of 
Morton  Halperin  to  be  one  of  his  top  assist- 
ants. Halperin,  however,  is  no  "New  Demo- 
crat," but  a  far-left  civil  libertarian  who 
made  his  mark  during  the  Cold  War  attempt- 
ing to  undermine  America's  key  national  se- 
curity agencies,  including  the  CIA,  the  FBI 
and  the  Pentagon. 

Until  recently  the  director  of  the  ACLU's 
Washington  office,  Halperin  has  championed 
the  activities  of  Philip  Agee,  the  pro-Com- 
munist CIA  renegade,  testified  on  behalf  of 
"Pentagon  Papers  "  leaker  Daniel  EUsberg 
and  generally  waged  an  unholy  war  against 
America's  intelligence  community. 

"If  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  the  job  of 
assistant  secretary  dealing  with  democracy 
and  human  rights,"  reported  the  Washington 
Post,  "Halperin  would  handle  questions  such 
as  how  and  when  the  Administration  should 
employ  force  specifically  to  promote  democ- 
racy or  humanitarian  aims." 

But  judging  from  the  folks  he's  been  run- 
ning around  with,  Halperin  could  very  well 
be  pushing  policies  to  ""employ  force" 
against  what  he  considers  to  be  'right-wing  " 
governments,  even  though  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  or  on  behalf  of  left-wing 
groups  such  as  Nelson  Mandela's  African  Na- 
tional Congress. 

Moreover,  many  in  the  national  security 
field  are  outraged  that  Halperin— who  was 
backed  the  most  brazen  and  damaging  intel- 
ligence leaks  and  leakers — will  now  have  ac- 
cess to  our  most  super-sensitive  Pentagon 
secrets. 

Halperin's  embrace  of  Agee,  who  teamed  up 
with  the  Communists  to  "expose"  the  CIA 
and  its  agents,  is  a  case  in  point.  As  Francis 
J.  McNamara  noted  in  our  Dec.  29.  1984, 
issue,  Halperin  favorably  reviewed  Agee's 
virulently  anti-CIA  book.  Inside  the  Com- 
pany: A  CIA  Diary,  without  even  revealing 
that  Agee  thanked  the  Cuban  Communist 
party  for  the  assistance  it  had  given  him  in 
preparing  his  book. 

Nor  did  he  reveal  that  the  book— as  part  of 
Agee's  effort  to  "out"  CIA  agents  every- 
where and  thus  render  them  both  ineffective 
and  vulnerable  to  foreign  pressures — con- 
tained the  names  and  identities  of  over  700 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  Agee  in- 
sisted were  CIA  officers,  agents  and  coopera- 
tors. 

Halperin  has  called  for  dissolving  the  CIA 
covert  career  service,  tagged  the  CIA  as  '"the 
subverter  of  everybody  else's  freedom''  and 
declared  it  "an  open  question"  whether  the 
CIA  and  other  U.S.  intelligence  services 
would  turn  to  assassinating  American  citi- 
zens. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  in  1978,  Halperin  assailed  the  CIA 
for  its  handling  of  the  news  about  the  De- 
cember 1975  murder  of  Athens  station  chief 
Richard  Welch,  committed  shortly  after  the 
magazine  CounterSpy  had  identified  Welch 
as  a  CIA  intelligence  officer. 

Halperin  claimed  the  CIA  had  waged  a 
•disinformation"  campaign  against  both 
Agee  and  CounterSpy,  then  Agee's  principal 
weapon  to  expose  covert  U.S.  intelligence 
personnel  in  foreign  lands.  He  not  only  de- 
nied CounterSpy  played  any  role  in  Welch's 
assassination,  but  said  "it  is  difficult  to  con- 
demn people"  who  expose  our  agents. 

Agee,  McNamara  wrote,  "was  in  hot  water 
after  the  assassination  of  *  *  *  Welch.  He 
was  afraid  to  return  to  the  U.S.  and  he  was 
t)eing  expelled  from  one  European  country 
after  another  because  of  his  continuing  con- 
tacts with  Communist-bloc  intelligence 
agents." 

Nevertheless,  McNamara  went  on, 
"Halperin  traveled  to  London  early  in  1977  in 
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an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prevent  Agee"s 
deportation  from  England.  While  there,  he 
said  he  hoped  to  arrange  a  U.S.  speaking 
tour  for  Agee  if  he  returned  to  this  country. 
"Agee's  second  book.  Dirty  Work:  The  CIA 
in  Western  Europe,  reprinted  an  anti-CIA 
pro-CounterSpy  article,  "CIA  News  Manage- 
ment," Halperin  had  written  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Halperin  has  testified  against  all 
bills  that  would  criminalize  Agee's  activities 
in  exposing  the  identities  of  U.S.  intelligence 
personnel,  including  the  one  finally  enacted 
in  1982.' 

But  Halperin  has  done  more  to  damage 
U.S.  intelligence  gathering.  The  following 
passage  from  McNamara's  1984  article  sug- 
gests just  how  much  damage  he  did — or  was 
willing  to  do: 

"In  1970,  the  ACLU  decided  to  undertake  a 
nationwide  drive  against  U.S.  intelligence 
agencies  and  operations.  That  same  year,  it 
created  the  Committee  for  Public  Justice 
(CPJ)  to  spearhead  the  drive  against  the  FBI 
and  Department  of  Justice.  The  CPJ  was 
headed  by  playwright  Lillian  Hellman,  the 
unrepentant  "ex"-Communist  and 

whltewasher  of  the  CP  who,  when  she  died, 
left  part  of  her  $4-million  estate  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fund  for  Communist  writ- 
ers. Halperin  has  served  on  the  CPJ's  execu- 
tive council,  newsletter  committee  and  writ- 
ten for  its  newsletter. 

"Early  in  1974,  the  ACLU  Foundation  and 
the  Fund  for  Peace  jointly  set  up  in  Wash- 
ington the  Center  for  National  Security 
Studies  (CNSS)  as  the  research,  information 
and  documentation  center  for  its  national 
anti-intelligence  campaign.  Its  first  director 
was  Robert  Borosage  of  the  pro-Marxist 
think  tank,  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
(IPS).  He  soon  returned  to  the  IPS.  however, 
and  Halperin  succeeded  him  as  director  of 
the  CNSS,  a  post  he  has  held  ever  since. 

""The  ACLU  next  created  a  Project  on  Na- 
tional Security  and  Civil  Liberties  as  the 
litigating  arm  of  its  anti-intelligence  cam- 
paign. Halperin  became  *  *  *  the  director  of 
that  project. 

""In  1975,  still  another  instrument  was  cre- 
ated, a  monthly.  First  Principles,  to  serve  as 
a  news,  propaganda  and  agitation  weapon  for 
the  campaign.  Halperin  became  its  chief  edi- 
torial writer.  Technically,  it  is  published  by 
the  CNSS,  which  Halperin  directs. 

"'Something  more  was  needed  to  round  out 
the  ACLU  anti-security  operation — a  nation- 
wide coalition  or  "united  front'  of  anti-intel- 
ligence groups  to  exert  political  pressure  on 
both  the  local  and  national  levels. 

"Borosage,  supported  by  the  IPS,  ACLU, 
CNSS  and  the  Communist  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  set  about  organizing  one  in  1976.  It 
emerged  in  1977  as  the  Campaign  to  Stop 
Government  Spying,  with  almost  50  member 
and  cooperating  groups.  Halperin  emerged  as 
its  chairperson  and  it  soon  began  publishing 
a  monthly.  Organizing  Notes,  very  similar  in 
format  and  style  to  Halperin's  First  Prin- 
ciples. 

"In  late  1978,  the  'Stop  Government  Spy- 
ing' group  changed  its  name  to  the  more  pal- 
atable "Campaign  for  Political  Rights" 
(CPR).  CPR  member  groups  included  a  num- 
ber of  officially  cited  Communist  fronts,  as 
well  as  CounterSpy  and  its  successor.  Covert 
Action  Information  Bulletin,  in  addition  to 
many  radical  and  revolutionary  groups  (and 
some  church-affiliated  organizations). 

"Halperin.  as  CNSS  director,  has  filed  nu- 
merous FOIA  (Freedom  of  Information  Act) 
requests  in  efforts  to  pry  secrets  out  of  the 
files  of  the  CIA,  NSA,  DIA,  FBI,  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  other  U.S.  intelligence- 
security  agencies.  He  has  followed  many  of 
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them  up  with  lawsuits,  and  has  encouraged 
others  to  do  the  same.  He  has  followed  the 
same  course  in  the  field  of  constitutional 
torts,  suing  for  huge  sums  for  alleged  con- 
stitutional violations  on  the  part  of  intel- 
ligence agencies  and  officials  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  their  information-gathering  du- 
ties and  has  sought  bans  on  their  intel- 
ligence operations. 

"Representing  the  CNSS  and  ACLU, 
Halperin  has  testified  against  virtually  every 
bill  introduced  in  the  last  decade  to  improve 
or  strengthen  American  intelligence  and  for 
every  bill  that  would  have  the  opposite  ef- 
fect. It  is  doubtful  that  anyone  in  the  na- 
tion—including the  highest  intelligence  offi- 
cials—have testified  before  Congress  as  fre- 
quently as  he  has  on  such  national  security 
issues.  *  *  * 

"Halperin  would  strip  the  intelligence 
agencies  of  the  weapon  which  the  courts. 
Congress  and  the  executive  have  found  to  be 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  their  mis- 
sion—secrecy. He  would  make  public  their 
budgets,  ties  with  academics  and  other 
sources,  control  of  proprietaries,  etc.  He 
would  go  so  far  as  to  compel  disclosure  not 
only  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  but  all  re- 
search on  new  weapons  systems  (such  as  the 
supersecret  Manhattan  Project  which  devel- 
oped the  A-bomb  during  World  War  II.  saving 
untold  numbers  of  American  lives)  and  would 
even  oppose  CIA  covert  action  taken  to  pre- 
vent Libyan  director  Muammar  Qaddafi  from 
sneaking  nuclear  weapons  into  New  "^ork 
harbor.  All  covert  action  by  the  CIA  and 
other  agencies  would  be  brought  to  a  halt. 

"The  FBI,  if  Halperin  had  his  way,  would 
not  be  allowed  to  investigate  anything  but 
crime.  All  domestic  intelligence  collection 
would  cease — by  law.  All  wiretapping,  too, 
would  he  brought  to  a  halt,  even  that  used  to 
catch  spies  and  learn  the  intentions,  plans 
and  plots  of  nations  hostile  to  this  country." 

Halperin  left  his  ACLU  position  and  the 
Center  for  National  Security  Studies  at  the 
end  of  October  1992  to  accept  a  post  as  senior 
associate  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  and  a  professorship  at 
George  Washington  University.  He  remained 
as  chairman  of  the  CNSS  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, though  he  will,  presumably,  leave  that 
post  now  that  he's  been  tapped  by  the  Clin- 
ton Administration. 

The  question  is,  however,  should  such  a 
person— who  did  so  much  in  conjunction  with 
the  far  left  to  cripple  our  national  security- 
now  be  entitled  to  help  implement  it? 


A  BILL  TO  IMPROVE  THE  COORDI- 
NATION OF  THE  NATIONAL  OCE- 
ANIC AND  ATMOSPHERIC  AD- 
MINISTRATION GREAT  LAKES 
ACTIVITIES 


HON.  BART  STUPAK 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1993 
Mr.  STUPAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  improve  the  coordination  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration Great  Lakes  activities.  This  bill  would 
create  a  Washington,  DC,  based  NCAA  Great 
Lakes  office  to  coordinate  and  promote  Great 
Lakes  activities  by  the  agency.  Given  the  lack 
of  focus  at  NCAA  on  Great  Lakes  issues,  I  be- 
lieve the  creation  of  such  an  office  is  long 
overdue. 
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The  Great  Lakes  region  faces  a  number  of 
important  challenges  which  require  direct  at- 
tention. These  problems  include  toxk;  pollution 
of  the  water,  contamination  sediments,  fish 
and  wildlife  abnormalities,  fluctuating  water 
levels,  and  the  infestation  of  exotic  species 
such  as  the  sea  lamprey  and  tfie  zebra  mus- 
sel. The  President's  fiscal  year  1993  budget 
grants  no  moneys  to  deal  with  these  issues.  In 
a(Jdition,  shore  mapping  in  this  area  has  been 
zeroed  out. 

A  Great  Lakes  research  office  has  tjeen  au- 
thorized under  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Neverthe- 
less, no  office  has  been  established  to  date.  I 
believe  the  creation  of  a  Washington  based 
Great  Lakes  office,  as  set  forward  by  this  bill, 
would  certainly  improve  NCAA's  credibility 
with  the  Great  Lakes  scientific  and  resource 
nnanagement  communities,  and  provide  a 
much  needed  focus  on  the  unique  environ- 
mental problems  present  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

While  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Great  Lakes  office  already  enjoys  financial 
support,  it  IS  my  belief  that  NOAA  has  a  sut>- 
stantial  interest  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  that 
this  critical  water  system  would  be  well  served 
by  the  additional  focus  that  a  Great  Lakes  of- 
fice would  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  moneys  associated  with 
this  proposal  are  minimal,  yet  the  benefits  that 
would  result  from  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
be  substantial.  It  is  time  that  the  Great  Lakes 
system  gets  the  scientific  attention  it  deserves. 


TRIBUTE  TO  POLICE  OFFICER  LUIS 
LOPEZ 


HON.  SUSAN  MOUNARI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1993 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  10.  1993,  New  York  lost  a  hero. 
Police  officer  Luis  Lopez,  a  much-honored  un- 
dercover narcotics  officer  from  Staten  Island, 
was  killed  during  a  buy-and-bust  operation 
that  went  bad. 

Luis  Lopez  always  wanted  to  be  a  cop,  and 
tie  became  one  of  the  best.  During  almost  8 
years  of  service,  he  earned  countless  police 
department  commendations.  He  became  a  po- 
lice officer  in  1985,  and  fulfilled  assignments 
with  the  Staten  Island  Neighborhood  Stabiliza- 
tion Unit,  and  the  120  Precinct's  Conditions 
Unit.  In  1989,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Bureau  in  Manhattan. 

Along  the  streets  and  apartment  corndors  of 
New  York  City,  where  drug  dealers  constantly 
threaten  stability  and  safety.  Detective  Luis 
Lopez  made  people  feel  safer.  His  presence, 
played  a  vital  role.  And,  with  his  smile,  his 
street  smarts,  and  his  concern,  he  earned  af- 
fection, respect,  and  trust  from  the  community 
he  protected. 

He  also  earned  respect  and  affection  from 
his  comrades  on  the  police  force.  Detective 
Lopez  was  always  prepared  to  do  whatever 
the  job  called  for — bringing  his  strength,  cour- 
age, and  laughter  along  with  him. 

But  drug  dealers,  handed  Luis  Lopez  a  trag- 
ic distinction.  On  Wednesday,  March  10,  1993, 
he  tjecame  the  first  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cer killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Luis  Lopez's  life 
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was  taken  as  he  tried  to  Improve  others  lives, 
by  ridding  city  streets  of  the  drugs  that  plague 
them. 

Lesser  men  would  not  have  answered  the 
call  to  duty  like  Luis  Lopez  did.  He  pretended 
to  be  part  of  the  underworld,  working  with  drug 
dealers  so  he  coukj  rid  our  streets  and  our 
communities  of  cnmlnal  activity.  He  wanted 
everyone  to  have  the  opportunity  to  live  In  a 
better,  safer  world. 

Luis  Lopez  not  only  left  behind  the  memory 
of  an  honorable  and  courageous  police  officer, 
but  he  left  behind  those  who  must  continue  on 
witfx)ut  him,  his  wife  Nellie  and  his  children 
Louie,  Jr.  and  Tina.  Although  nothing  can 
compare  to  the  pain  they  are  feeling,  all  of  us 
in  New  York  share  in  their  grief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Luis  Lopez's  death  reminds  all 
of  us  just  how  much  police  officers  are  willing 
to  risk  In  order  to  protect  us.  Detective  Lopez 
risked  the  ultimate,  his  life.  The  Lopez  family 
arxJ  New  York  have  suffered  a  great  loss.  Luis 
Lopez  was  a  man  of  integrity  arxJ  bravery.  Al- 
though we  are  overwhelmed  with  sadness,  we 
rmjst  be  thankful  that  a  man  like  Luis  Lopez 
graced  us,  if  only  for  too  short  a  time. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ALBERT  SABIN 


HON.  LESUE  L  BYRNE 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March.  17,  1993 

Mrs.  BYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  my  colleagues  I  submit  this  article 
from  the  March  4,  1993,  New  York  Times.  Dr. 
Allaert  Sabin  was  one  of  the  best  researchers 
on  viruses  and  viral  diseases.  He  developed 
the  vaccine  for  polio,  a  disease  that  has  crip- 
pled too  many  children.  His  vaccine  was  easi- 
er for  children  to  take  and  thus  increased  the 
number  of  children  vaccinated.  We  all  know 
the  kind  of  savings  that  includes,  in  lives  as 
well  as  dollars.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  my  sorrow  for  the  death  of  such  a  wonderful 
researcher.  Dr.  Albert  Sabin. 
ALBERT  Sabin,  Polio  Researcher.  86,  Dies 
(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

Dr.  Albert  B.  Sabin.  the  pioneering  re- 
searcher on  viruses  and  viral  diseases  who 
developed  the  vaccine  that  is  the  main  de- 
fense ajrainst  polio  in  the  United  States  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  died  yesterday 
at  Georgetown  University  Medical  Center  in 
Washington.  He  was  86  years  old. 

The  cause  of  death  was  congestive  heart 
failure,  the  hospital  said. 

He  was  best  known  for  developing  the  live- 
virus  polio  vaccine,  taken  by  mouth.  It  be- 
came generally  preferred  over  the  alter- 
native killed-virus  vaccine  developed  by  Dr. 
Jonas  Salk  after  a  sometimes  intense  clash 
between  the  rival  camps  and  their  principals. 

Although  the  Salk  polio  vaccine,  which  is 
injected,  proved  to  be  effective  in  sharply  re- 
ducing the  number  of  poliomyelitis  cases  in 
the  United  States,  after  it  went  on  the  mar- 
ket in  1955.  Dr.  Sabin  persisted  in  his  efforts 
to  develop  a  vaccine  based  on  a  living  virus, 
which  he  believed  would  be  superior. 

Dr.  Sabin's  vaccine,  which  contained  the 
harmless,  or  attenuated,  polio  viruses,  was 
developed  by  him  and  his  co-workers  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Before  coming  into 
wide  use  in  this  country,  the  vaccine  was 
tested  in  millions  of  people  in  1958  and  1959 
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in  the  Soviet  Union,  where  it  proved  widely 
successful.  In  the  United  States  the  vaccine 
was  tested  earlier  on  prisoners  who  volun- 
teered for  the  experiments  and  l)efore  that 
on  Dr.  Sabin  himself  and  members  of  his 
family. 

Its  virtues.  Including  delivery  in  syrup  or  a 
sugar  cube  Instead  of  by  injection,  became 
accepted  in  the  United  States  after  the  test- 
ing abroad.  It  was  licensed  in  1961  and  even- 
tually became  the  vaccine  of  choice  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  although  a  few  countries 
still  use  the  Salk-type  vaccines. 

The  Sabin  vaccine  received  a  temporary 
setback  when  public  health  officials  reported 
that  a  few  children.  atx)ut  one  in  a  million 
inoculated,  were  developing  polio  because  of 
the  virus.  Dr.  Sabin.  however,  never  admit- 
ted that  his  vaccine  was  responsible. 

•He  was  so  strong  willed  he  thought  he 
could  will  it  away."  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Melnick  of 
the  Baylor  College  of  Medicine  at  Houston 
said  yesterday  from  Geneva.  Dr.  Melnick  de- 
scritied  Dr.  Sabin  as  "one  of  the  world's 
greatest  virologists." 

The  development  of  the  Sabin  polio  vac- 
cine was  the  culmination  of  20  years  of  re- 
search on  the  nature,  transmission  and  epi- 
demiology of  the  three  closely  related  virus 
types  that  cause  poliomyelitis,  which  was 
more  frequently  called  infantile  paralysis 
when  Dr.  Sabin  was  a  young  scientist.  The 
disease  was  a  dreaded  cause  of  paralysis  and 
death,  especially  in  young  people. 

AFTER  POLAND.  A  QfICK  TRANSITION 

Albert  Bruce  Sabin  was  born  Aug.  26.  1906. 
in  Bialystok,  Poland,  then  a  part  of  Imperial 
Russia.  He  and  his  family  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1921,  at  least  partly  to  es- 
cape the  persecution  of  Jews.  He  attended 
high  school  in  Paterson.  N.J..  after  taking  a 
six-week  cram  course  in  English  from  two 
cousins. 

After  graduation  from  high  school  he  first 
planned  a  career  in  dentistry  t)ecause  an 
uncle,  a  dentist,  offered  to  finance  his  col- 
lege education  if  he  would  enter  that  profes- 
sion. Dr.  Sabin  said  years  afterward  that  he 
studied  dentistry  for  three  years,  and  then 
"couldn't  stand  it  any  longer"  because  he 
had  t)ecome  captivated  by  the  possibilities  of 
medical  research. 

He  graduated  from  New  York  University  in 
1928.  With  the  aid  of  scholarships,  fellowships 
and  odd  jobs,  he  attended  the  university's 
medical  school  and.  while  there,  found  time 
to  do  research  on  pneumococcus  l)acterial  in- 
fections. He  was  awarded  an  M.D.  degree  in 
1931.  That  summer,  a  polio  epidemic  in  New 
York  influenced  his  choice  of  a  research  ca- 
reer on  polio  and  other  infectious  diseases  of 
the  human  nervous  system. 

Before  entering  full-time  research  in  that 
field,  however,  he  trained  in  pathology,  sur- 
gery and  Internal  medicine  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, through  1933.  He  spent  the  next  year  in 
research  at  the  Lister  Institute  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine  in  London.  In  1935  he  returned 
to  New  York  to  join  the  research  staff  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research, 
now  Rockefeller  University. 

In  1939  Dr.  Sabin  moved  to  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  and  its  Children's  Hospital  Re- 
search Foundation  to  conduct  research  on  vi- 
ruses. 

WIDE  RESEARCH  AS  ARMV  OFFICER 

After  the  United  States  entered  World  War 
II.  Dr.  Sabin  became  a  consultant  to  the 
Army  on  viral  diseases.  Later,  as  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  Medical  Corps,  he  studied 
diseases  affecting  American  troops  through- 
out the  world. 

He  isolated  the  virus  that  caused  sandfly 
fever,  a  nonfatal  epidemic  disease  that  was 
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causing  illness  among  troops  in  Africa.  Later 
he  showed  that  an  ordinary  mosquito  repel- 
lent would  provide  protection  against  the  in- 
fection by  warding  off  the  insects  that  car- 
ried the  disease. 

He  helped  develop  a  vaccine  against  dengue 
fever,  a  debilitating  but  usually  nonfatal  dis- 
ease that  was  striking  many  troops  in  the 
South  Pacific.  He  also  studied  the  parasites 
that  cause  toxoplasmosis,  as  well  as  the  vi- 
ruses that  cause  encepthalltis.  Inflamma- 
tions of  brain  tissue. 

Late  in  World  War  II,  a  vaccine  he  had  de- 
veloped against  Japanese  encephalitis  virus 
was  given  to  about  70.000  American  troops 
preparing  for  the  Invasion  of  Japan.  A  decade 
after  the  war.  Dr.  Sabin  was  the  first  to  iden- 
tify a  virus  called  echo  9  as  a  cause  of  human 
intestinal  illness. 

At  the  end  of  the  war.  Dr.  Sabin  returned 
to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  to  continue 
work  on  polio.  He  developed  a  live-virus  vac- 
cine that  was  first  tested  in  1954.  By  that 
time,  however,  the  killed— virus  polio  vac- 
cine developed  by  Dr.  Salk  had  already  been 
developed,  tested,  and  was  being  put  into 
use. 

Public  health  experts  in  the  United  States 
decided  the  Sabin  vaccine  should  be  given  its 
first  major  trials  abroad,  so  that  people  al- 
ready protected  by  the  Salk  vaccine  could 
not  be  accidentally  included  in  the  studies 
and  thus  confuse  the  results. 

In  this  country,  the  Sabin  vaccine  was  first 
used  on  a  large  scale  in  1960  in  Cincinnati, 
where  it  was  given  to  180,000  schoolchildren. 
Two  years  later  all  three  constituents  of  the 
vaccine,  one  against  each  of  the  three  major 
polio  virus  types,  were  licensed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Public  Health  Service. 

Whereas  the  Salk  vaccine  had  to  be  given 
by  injection  and  required  later  booster  shots 
to  insure  long-term  immunity,  the  Sabin 
live-virus  vaccine  could  be  taken  by  mouth 
and  provided  lifetime  protection  against 
polio.  Moreover,  the  harmless  virus  of  the 
vaccine  seemed  to  be  "catching":  It  spread 
beyond  the  recipients  to  protect  even  some 
people  who  had  not  received  the  vaccine  at 
all. 

FOR  GOVERNMENTS.  A  STRAIGHT-TALKER 

Dr.  Sabin  also  was  an  adviser  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions on  important  health  issues. 

A  scholarly  looking  man  whose  hair  turned 
white  in  middle  age.  he  continued  a  full 
working  and  traveling  schedule  into  his  70's. 

Scientists  who  knew  him  well  said  Dr. 
Sabin  was  eloquent  and  extremely  difficult 
to  defeat  in  a  scientific  argument.  These  tal- 
ents apparently  persisted  all  his  life,  as  did  a 
tendency  to  speak  the  truth  as  he  saw  it 
without  diplomatic  considerations. 

In  the  swine  flu  episode  of  1976,  when  the 
Federal  Government  feared  an  epidemic,  he 
first  supported  but  later  denounced  the  Fed- 
eral policy  of  vaccinating  all  adults  against 
the  flu  virus,  which  bore  a  strong  chemical 
resemblance  to  the  virus  that  had  caused  the 
disastrous  pandemic  of  1918-1919. 

Dr.  Sabin  made  Federal  officials  unhappy 
by  saying  he  doubted  there  was  as  much  dan- 
ger from  the  swine  flu  as  the  public  was 
being  led  to  believe.  He  argued  that  the  vac- 
cination campaign  should  await  evidence 
that  the  virus  was  indeed  reappearing  in  the 
population.  As  it  turned  out,  the  feared  epi- 
demic never  did  materialize  and  vaccination 
was  followed  by  serious  illness  in  several 
hundred  people. 

In  1980.  at  the  age  of  74.  Dr.  Sabin  went  to 
Brazil  to  help  that  country  cope  with  polio 
outbreaks  but  soon  found  government  doors 
closed  to  him  because  of  his  outspokenness. 
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In  particular,  he  said  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment had  falsified  data  in  the  early  1970's  to 
give  the  World  Health  Organization,  a  United 
Nations  agency,  a  falsely  optimistic  picture 
of  polio  eradication  in  that  country.  He  esti- 
mated that  in  1980  there  was  10  times  as 
much  polio  in  Brazil  as  was  being  reported 
and  that  efficient  vaccination  efforts  were 
being  blocked  by  bureaucratic  interference. 
Soon  thereafter  he  was  told  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  that  his  advice  was  no  longer 
needed. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  research  on  the 
polio  virus.  Dr.  Sabin  was  credited  with  the 
first  demonstration  that  it  could  grow  in 
human  nerve  tissue  outside  the  human  body. 
Through  research  on  monkeys  he  developed  a 
method  for  determining  how  the  polio  virus 
entered  the  human  body. 

It  had  been  widely  thought  that  the  polio 
virus  entered  the  victims  through  the  nose 
to  the  respiratory  system.  But  Dr.  Sabin 
proved  that  the  virus  first  invaded  the  diges- 
tive tract  and  later  attacked  nerve  tissue.  He 
was  also  among  the  scientists  who  identified 
the  three  types  of  polio  virus. 

FROM  BrrTER  RIVAL,  A  WORD  OF  PRAISE 

Although  the  Salk  vaccine  continued  to 
have  adherents,  the  Sabin  vaccine  replaced 
it  as  the  prime  defense  against  polio  in  this 
country.  A  sharp  rivalry  between  Dr.  Salk 
and  Dr.  Sabin  persisted  thereafter. 

Asked  at)out  the  Salk  vaccine  at  the  age  of 
84,  Dr.  Sabin  declared  the  killed-virus  prepa- 
ration to  he  "pure  kitchen  chemistry." 

"Salk  didn't  discover  anything."  he  said. 

Dr.  Salk.  for  his  part,  attributed  such  com- 
ments to  professional  jealousy.  "Albert 
Sabin  was  out  for  me  from  the  very  begin- 
ning," he  said.  "I  remember  in  Copenhagen 
in  1960.  he  said  to  me  just  like  that,  that  he 
was  out  to  kill  the  killed  vaccine." 

But  Dr.  Salk  issued  a  statement  yesterday 
praising  Dr.  Sabin's  enduring  contributions 
to  the  control  of  polio. 

In  1970  Dr.  Sabin  t)ecame  president  of  the 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  In  Israel  but 
stepped  down  in  November.  1972  because  of  a 
heart  condition  for  which  he  had  open  heart 
surgery. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career.  Dr.  Sabin's 
interest  in  viruses  led  him  into  research  on 
the  relationships  between  human  cancer  and 
viruses.  Although  he  thought  at  one  time 
that  he  and  co-workers  had  discovered  a 
virus  that  caused  several  types  of  human 
cancer,  he  later  concluded  that  the  virus  in 
question  was  not  a  factor  in  human  malig- 
nant disease. 

Dr.  Sabin  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1951  and  received  nu- 
merous other  honors,  including  the  Bruce 
Memorial  Award  of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians  in  1961,  the  Feltinelli  Prize  of  the 
Accademia  del  Lincei  of  Rome  in  1964.  the 
Lasker  Clinical  Science  Award  in  1965  and 
the  United  States  National  Medal  of  Science 
in  1971. 

Throughout  his  long  career  he  was  noted 
for  diligence,  hard  work  and  long  hours  as 
well  as  brilliance  in  research. 

"A  scientist  who  is  also  a  human  being 
cannot  rest  while  knowledge  which  might  be 
used  to  reduce  suffering  rests  on  the  shelf,  " 
he  once  said. 

Dr.  Sabin  was  married  to  Sylvia  Tregillus 
in  1935;  she  died  in  1966.  He  married  Jane 
Warner,  but  the  marriage  ended  in  divorce. 
In  1972.  he  married  Heloisa  Dunshee  de 
Abranches.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  two  daughters  from  his  first  mar- 
riage, Deborah  Sabin  of  Yakima,  Wash.,  and 
Amy  Horn  of  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  and  three 
grandchildren. 
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ANDREW'S  LEGACY:  KIDS 
ATTEMPT  SUICIDE 


HON.  CARRIE  P.  MEEK 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1993 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  frightening  arti- 
cle appeared  last  week  In  the  Miami  Herakj.  It 
described  how  young  children  are  committing 
suicide  and  otherwise  suffering  from  the  tre- 
mendous stress  they  feel  as  a  result  of  Hurri- 
cane Andrew.  The  hurricane  struck  south  Flor- 
ida 6  months  ago,  and  yet  we  have  so  far  to 
go  in  our  recovery  effort.  Some  of  the  children 
may  never  recover.  We  need  help,  and  I  am 
inserting  this  newspaper  article  into  the 
Record  in  order  that  my  colleagues  may  bet- 
ter understand  not  only  the  physical  but  the 
psychological  devastation  we  face. 

The  article  foitows: 

Andrew's  Legacy:  Kids  Attempt  Suicide 
(By  John  Donnelly) 

A  shocking,  new  revelation  from  Hurricane 
Andrew:  children  attempting  suicide. 

In  the  past  two  months,  more  than  a  dozen 
Dade  elementary  schoolchildren  have  tried 
to  kill  themselves,  school  officials  say. 

One  second-grader,  an  8-year-old  boy.  lay 
down  in  front  of  a  school  bus.  A  7-year-old 
boy  jumped  from  a  second-floor  school  bal- 
cony. And  another  second-grader  tied  an  ex- 
tension cord  around  his  neck. 

Several  girls  swallowed  dozens  of  pills.  One 
boy  burned  his  hair  and  slit  his  wrists. 

The  talk  of  death  among  those  so  young 
has  prompted  a  recent  countywide  alert  to 
principals  and  teachers  to  be  aware  of  the 
danger.  An  additional  88  hurricane  interven- 
tion counselors  are  in  the  schools,  but  no 
one — teachers,  administrators,  parents — feels 
there  are  enough. 

The  alert  also  extends  to  less  serious  kinds 
of  post-hurricane  stress.  Some  children  are 
watching  the  Weather  Channel  constantly. 
Some  dream  that  a  new  hurricane  will  kill 
their  whole  family.  Some  dream  that  the 
hurricane  is  inside  them. 

Young  children  attempting  suicide  is  very 
rare— even  in  the  aftermath  of  hurricanes, 
earthquakes  or  floods,  said  Nathan  Fox,  a 
University  of  Maryland  professor  who  re- 
cently wrote  a  paper  on  how  natural  disas- 
ters affect  children. 

"I  don't  know  what  is  going  on  down 
there.  "  Fox  said.  "That  should  ring  all  sorts 
of  alarm  bells  above  and  beyond  whatever 
mental  health  prevention  is  planned.  You 
hear  about  middle-school  kids  freaking  out. 
but  you  very  seldom  hear  about  second-grad- 
ers. They  are  8  years  old.  only  8  years  old. 
Their  ability  to  understand  reality  versus 
fantasy  is  still  very  immature." 

a.mazingly  disconcerting 

Octavio  'Visiedo.  Dade  schools  superintend- 
ent, said  he  is  shocked  al>out  the  death  wish- 
es: "It  is  amazingly  disconcerting  and  alarm- 
ing. Before,  we  had  one  or  two  suicide  at- 
tempts among  elementary  school  children  a 
year.  Now  we  are  seeing  one  or  two  a  week. 

"The  stress  level."  the  superintendent 
said,  "is  intensifying  with  each  passing 
day." 

Overworked  counselors  in  all  parts  of  the 
county  reported  in  the  past  two  months  that 
50  to  60  grade-schoolers  talked  in  school 
about  killing  themselves— and,  in  some 
cases,  had  devised  specific  plans.  Exact  rium- 
bers  were  not  available. 
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School  counselors  in  South  Dade  say  they 
are  forced  to  juggle  multiple  crises  each  day. 
They  say  that  student  after  student  walks 
into  their  offices  in  tears  atwut  a  nightmare, 
or  an  abusive  situation  at  home,  or  a  worry 
that  their  parents  are  in  some  danger. 

And  if  a  storm  approaches,  many  children 
become  agitated.  At  Naranja  Elementary 
School  on  Wednesday,  wind  gusts  rattled  the 
roof  and  an  entire  third-grade  class  of  27  stu- 
dents scurried  to  a  comer  far  from  the  win- 
dows. 

"They  kept  saying.  Miss  Gaiter.  Miss 
Gaiter,  is  another  hurricane  commg?" " 
teacher  Gloria  Gaiter  recalled.  "Fear  was  in 
their  eyes." 

DEEPEST  FEARS 

In  a  Naranja  first-grade  class  last  week, 
children  spoke  of  their  deepest  fears. 

Shannon  Klamert.  6:  "I  dreamed  last  night 
that  I  lost  my  family." 

Lacrasha  Crawley,  7:  "My  auntie  got  a  hur- 
ricane tape  and  we  watch  it  at  home  all  the 
time.  I  don't  like  to  watch  it  anymore." 

As  for  older  students?  Schools  have  fewer 
reports  of  those  in  middle  school  and  high 
school  attempting  suicide,  but  three  middle 
school  and  one  senior  high  student  have 
killed  themselves  this  school  year,  according 
to  Randy  Alfred  and  Vivlana  Bermudez  of 
Dade  Schools"  Department  of  Crisis  Interven- 
tion. 

So  far.  school  officials  know  off  no  elemen- 
tary school  suicides. 

"We  need  to  get  the  message  out  on  these 
suicide  threats  so  at  least  parents  are  more 
aware  and  take  it  seriously,"  Alfred  said. 

Psychologists  point  to  multiple  reasons  for 
despair  among  the  youngest  students:  ten- 
sions rising  in  families;  the  lack  of  progress 
in  rebuilding;  the  sometimes  month-to- 
month  moving  from  one  home  and  one  school 
to  another;  the  losS  of  friends  scattered  by 
the  storm;  the  loss  of  playgrounds;  the  loss 
of  movie  theaters,  bowling  alleys,  skating 
rinks;  the  resulting  loneliness  and  Ixjredom; 
the  approaching  start  of  the  new  hurricane 
season.  June  1. 

Such  trauma,  experts  say.  can  last  for  18 
months  or  longer. 

MOST  REPORTS  FROM  SOLTH  DADE 

The  reports  on  suicide  attempts  are  mostly 
from  South  Dade,  but  several  have  come 
from  other  parts  of  the  county.  Just  Thurs- 
day, for  instance,  a  child  in  an  Opa-locka 
school  put  a  plastic  bag  over  his  head  and 
said  he  wanted  to  die.  Bermudez.  a  school 
psychologist,  said  it  was  unclear  what  im- 
pact the  hurricane  had  on  the  youngster. 

"The  hurricane  affected  everytwdy."  she 
said. 

Counselors  say  the  attempts  are  not  solely 
based  on  the  hurricane.  They  point  to  other 
underlying  troubles  and  see  the  hurricane  as 
the  trigger. 

The  increased  numljer  of  reports  may  be 
the  result  of  good  work  in  the  school  system. 
Counselors,  teachers  and  administrators, 
many  of  whom  have  had  their  lives  blown 
apart  by  the  storm,  are  quicker  to  identify 
signs  of  trouble  in  children— and  get  psycho- 
logical help  for  them,  school  officials  say. 

"We  are  being  able  to  recognize  the  signs— 
before  students  kill  themselves."  Bermudez 
said. 

In  schools  throughout  Dade,  teachers  and 
counselors  report  an  inundation  of  children's 
worries. 

MORE  fighting,  MORE  ARGUING 

From  Richmond  Heights  Elementary:  "We 
see  acting  up  much  more  with  kids  than 
what  you'd  expect.  More  fighting.  More  argu- 
ing. Kids  are  quicker  to  say  something  to 
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someone  who  steps  on  their  foot.  And  a  lot  of 
kids  are  concerned  about  another  hurricane. 
They  ask,  "Could  it  be  tomorrow?'  "  said  Cliff 
Hosier,  one  of  the  county's  hurricane  inter- 
vention specialists. 

And  from  Naranja  Elementary  School:  "We 
are  very  much  on  the  lookout  for  thoughts 
about  suicide."  said  counselor  'Volanda  Wohl. 
who  has  had  no  such  reports  yet.  "What  I 
have  seen  just  today  broke  my  heart.  I  had 
two  cases  of  alcoholism  in  families.  One 
boy's  father  is  drinking  more  and  more.  The 
boy  says  he  sometimes  shoves  the  mother 
and  is  nasty  to  them.  The  father  says,  'As 
soon  as  this  House  is  finished,  I'm  going  to 
leave  you  guys.'  The  mom  cries  and  tells 
him.  Don't  worry  about  it.  Ill  leave  you 
first."  ■■ 

Early  studies  in  South  Dade  reported  high 
stress  levels.  In  October  and  November.  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  researchers  found  that  in 
two  South  Dade  schools— Redondo  and 
Greynolds  Park  Elementary— 70  percent  of 
the  children  said  thoughts  about  the  hurri- 
cane interfere  with  school  work,  and  78  per- 
cent replay  the  hurricane  in  their  minds. 

Judy  Simkin's  fifth-graders  in  Naranja  last 
week  gave  similar  responses.  Of  her  21  stu- 
dents, 13  had  moved.  Fourteen  said  they 
tired  more  easily.  Fourteen  often  had  sad 
thoughts.  Nine  lost  pets  in  the  storm. 

DREAMING  OF  THE  HURRICANE 

They  wanted  to  talk  about  their  experi- 
ences in  the  storm— and  about  their  experi- 
ences now. 

"I  dreamed  that  the  hurricane  was  coming 
into  my  face,"  said  Olinamyr  Davalos.  10.  "I 
locked  my  door  and  I  never  do  that.  I  felt 
like  the  hurricane  was  coming  into  me." 

""When  I  have  a  bad  dream,  I  go  jump  into 
my  mother's  bed,  "  said  Susan  Anguiano,  11. 
"Or  my  grandmother's  bed.  Or  anyone's 
bed." 

"When  the  newspaper  said  we  would  be 
having  three  hurricanes  this  upcoming  sea- 
son. I  had  a  flashback  of  what  Andrew  did  to 
my  house,"  said  Marc  Shwani. 

Told  that  it  was  only  a  prediction  and  that 
hurricanes  could  hit  anywhere  along  the 
East  Coast  Marc  persisted:  "Next  time.  I 
want  to  leave  the  state." 

Susan  Anguiano  started  to  speak,  then 
couldn't.  She  covered  her  face  and  cried. 
Minutes  later,  she  explained.  "I  was  just 
thinking  about  talking  to  my  brother  the 
other  night.  I  said  if  we  had  stayed  in  one 
room,  we'd  probably  be  all  dead  right  now. 

After  the  class,  counselor  Wohl  returned  to 
her  office,  which  is  full  of  100  pairs  of  sneak- 
ers, four  boxes  of  books,  thousands  of  pencils 
and  piles  of  clothes  of  every  child  size.  In  one 
box  are  new  pairs  of  underwear  for  children 
who  wet  their  pants  during  the  day.  On  a 
shelf  is  a  box  of  sanitary  napkins.  More  fifth- 
grade  girls  have  been  getting  their  men- 
strual periods  this  year  than  any  in  her  13 
years  of  school  experience. 

Willie  Brown.  8.  walked  in.  He  wore  sneak- 
ers without  socks,  pants  and  a  torn  mesh  T- 
shirt.  Wohl  fished  out  a  New  York  Mets  T- 
shirt  and  Ninja  Turtles  socks.  Willie  beamed. 
He  lives  with  his  brother,  seven  cousins  and 
two  aunts  in  a  four-room  concrete  block 
house. 

"I  cry  when  I  go  to  bed."'  Willie  said. 
"Then  I  dream  about  it.  I  dream  that  hes 
here  already.'" 

After  school,  his  aunt,  Helen  Jackson,  said 
Willie  and  her  kids  weren't  frightened.  Wil- 
lie's mother.  Gloria  Brown  of  Atlanta,  sat 
outside  with  her  15-month-old  twins,  listen- 
ing. 

""My  mama  never  taught  me  to  be  scared."" 
Jackson  said.  "My  kids  are  doing  fine." 
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After  school,  in  another  home,  though,  a 
father  clearly  was  worried  about  his  daugh- 
ter"s  dreams.  He  is  Fernando  Davalos:  daugh- 
ter Olinamyr  is  the  one  who  dreamed  a  hur- 
ricane was  inside  her. 

Olinamyr  said  she  jumped  into  her  parents" 
bed  after  that  nightmare.  "The  hurricane 
seemed  like  a  real  thing,  a  spirit,""  she  said. 
""My  dad  was  the  wind.  And  my  mom  was  the 
other  wind.  It  just  got  worse."' 

""Because  we  live  in  a  trailer,"  Davalos 
said,  "we  all  worry  about  another  one  com- 
ing. I  try  to  protect  her  and  my  other  chil- 
dren, but  its  hard.'" 

FEAR  FOR  MOTHER 

Sue  Pratt  knows.  On  Wednesday,  the 
Homestead  mother  of  four  dropped  her  chil- 
dren off  at  school.  Kay  lee,  7,  who  had  never 
before  exhibited  anxiety  related  to  the  hurri- 
cane, resisted.  She  feared  her  mother  would 
die  if  they  separated. 

•"I  took  her  home  with  me."  Pratt  said.  On 
Friday,  she  brought  Kaylee  back  to  school. 

""Leaving  her  there  was  the  hardest  thing  I 
have  ever  done  in  life."  Pratt  said.  "She  was 
hanging  on,  screaming  and  crying  for  me.  I 
walked  down  the  hall  crying  just  as  hard  as 
she  was. 

""We  still  need  psychological  help  down 
here.  It's  been  six  months  now  and  some  are 
saying.  "Come  on  people,  shape  up.'  Well,  we 
just  don't  have  control  over  that.  Our  chil- 
dren are  our  future,  and  they  really  need 
some  help." 


HONORING  CHARLES  G.  CHAVEZ 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17. 1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  respect  and  admiration  that  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  congratulating  Charles 
G.  Chavez  of  Santa  Fe  who  is  retiring  after  42 
years  o(  service  at  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory. 

Charlie  t)egan  working  for  the  Zia  Co.  in  Au- 
gust of  1951  where  he  was  an  auditor  for  5 
years.  During  the  next  10  years,  he  worked  in 
the  engineering  section  as  a  detailer  until 
1966.  At  that  time,  he  moved  into  the  Safety 
Department  as  a  safety  engineer.  He  is  now 
an  industrial  hygienist  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

The  safety  area  is  where  Charlie's  expertise 
has  been  of  value  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams for  what  is  now  the  Health,  Safety,  and 
Environmental  Department.  He  introduced  the 
Industrial  Hygienists  Program  to  Zia  in  1967 
and  later  joined  their  rank.  The  next  year 
Charlie  became  a  familiar  face  to  employees 
as  he  assisted  in  fire  inspections  of  Zia  facili- 
ties, began  the  programs  in  lock  and  tag  out 
of  energized  systems,  control  of  ladders,  air 
sampling  and  analysis  for  cartjon  dioxide  in 
the  cooling  towers.  Hoisting  and  Rigging  In- 
spection Program,  and  lead  sampling  surveil- 
lance, conducted  safety  meetings,  and  col- 
lected information  needed  for  new  statistical 
reports. 

In  1970,  Charlie  competed  the  major  task  of 
researching,  compiling,  arxj  coordinating  the 
first  comprehensive  Zia  Co.  safety  manual. 
This  standard  of  policies  and  procedures  for 
all  employees  became  the  grandfather  of  mul- 
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titudinous  procedures  and  regulations  that  now 
cover  the  company  health  and  safety  program. 

Charlie's  attention  and  dedication  to  the  in- 
dividual employee's  health  and  safety  have 
been  the  moving  force  for  prompting  and  de- 
veloping many  current  programs  in  hearing 
conservation,  respirator  fitting  and  physicals, 
radiation  protection,  female  radiation  protec- 
tion, personnel  protective  equipment,  asbestos 
abatement,  and  confined  space  entry.  These 
programs  have  grown  throughout  the  years 
and  additional  personnel  now  harxjle  them. 
Long-time  employees  still  insist  that  the  only 
person  who  can  handle  their  safety  concerns 
in  Chariie. 

The  last  of  the  breed  of  the  safety  employee 
who  had  a  hand  in  all  phases  of  the  safety 
program  is  retiring  from  the  field.  With  the 
growth  of  Government  codes  arxJ  regulations, 
the  newcomers  must  be  specialists  and  ex- 
perts in  the  expanding  safety  areas.  Charlie,  in 
his  hard  hat,  safety  glasses  and  hard-toe 
shoes,  laid  the  safety  foundations  by  knowing 
and  caring  atx)ut  every  employee  and  the  jobs 
they  were  doing.  He  translated  that  into  proce- 
dures and  programs  to  assure  that  his  em- 
ployees were  as  safe  on  the  job  as  they  could 
be. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  publicly 
thanking  Charlie  Chavez  for  setting  the  high 
safety  standards  that  those  who  follow  will 
work  to  improve  even  more. 
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REFORMING  WELFARE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1993 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  read  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Times.  I  certainly  do 
agree  that  in  order  to  fix  our  present  welfare 
system  we  need  to  start  with  the  core  problem 
which  is  the  mending  of  the  family.  If  proper 
values  are  not  instilled  in  the  children  of  our 
Nation,  ttian  reform  in  welfare  is  a  hopeless 
goal. 

To  Make  Welfare  Safe  for  Families 
(By  Alan  Keyes) 

Given  President  Clinton's  cynical  dis- 
regard for  most  of  his  major  campaign  posi- 
tions, no  one  will  be  surprised  if  his  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  reforming  the  welfare  sys- 
tem evaporates  in  the  face  of  expected  oppo- 
sition from  the  usual  ultra-liberal  opponents 
of  welfare  reform. 

However,  on  this  issue  he  has  a  very  good 
chance  to  forge  a  coalition  of  Republicans 
and  sensible  Democrats  who  know  that  most 
taxpayers,  whatever  their  backgrounds,  are 
sick  to  death  of  a  costly  system  that  encour- 
ages and  perpetuates  poverty.  Both  the 
House  Republicans  and  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration support  an  approach  that  would  limit 
welfare  without  work  to  two  years  while  ex- 
panding help  for  the  working  poor,  including 
opportunities  to  develop  savings.  The  aim  is 
finally  to  correct  the  perverse  incentive 
structure  of  the  existing  system,  which 
seems  to  enforce  idleness  and  penalize  people 
who  work  hard  and  try  to  save  a  little  of 
what  they  earn. 

It  has  taken  too  long  to  get  some  people, 
particularly  on  the  Democratic  side,  to  ac- 


cept the  fact  that  common-sense  reforms  are 
urgently  needed.  It's  not  clear  even  now  that 
the  Democratic  leadership  in  Congress  will 
give  welfare  reform  top  priority,  despite  the 
lip-service  being  paid  to  the  need  for  budg- 
etary restraint. 

So  it  may  not  be  a  good  time  to  point  out 
that  current  proposals  for  reform  don't  go 
far  enough.  They  entirely  neglect  the  damag- 
ing impact  that  the  rules  and  administration 
of  the  system  have  had  on  family  structure. 
The  system  discourages  the  marriage  part- 
nership. It  promotes  single-parent,  female- 
headed  households.  Much  evidence  indicates 
that,  like  a  person  standing  on  one  leg,  such 
households  are  inherently  more  unstable, 
economically  and  socially,  than  two-parent 
homes.  That's  at  least  one  reason  we  all  have 
such  admiration  for  the  strength  and  cour- 
age of  working  poor  mothers  who  manage  to 
sustain  a  wholesome  family  environment 
against  the  odds. 

Current  proposals  could  exacerbate  this 
discrimination  against  the  traditional  fam- 
ily structure.  They  will  force  poor  mothers 
out  of  the  home  and  into  the  work  force,  de- 
spite evidence  that  children  benefit  from  a 
stay-at-home  parent,  especially  in  the  early 
years.  They  will  do  nothing  to  encourage  a 
responsible  male  presence  in  poor  families, 
despite  much  evidence  that  the  absence  of 
decent  male  role  models  contributes  greatly 
to  violent  and  self-destructive  behavior,  es- 
pecially among  teen-age  males. 

The  core  of  the  welfare  system  is  a  pro- 
gram called  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children.  In  fact,  it  should  be  called  Aid  to 
(mostly  female)  Individuals  with  Dependent 
Children.  Yet  unless  we  do  something  to 
make  welfare  safe  for  two-parent  families. 
we  will  end  up  once  again  doing  more  harm 
than  good.  Though  it's  not  politically  cor- 
rect to  say  so.  we  need  a  welfare  system  that 
encourages  men  and  women  to  get  married 
and  stay  married.  It's  ominously  ironic  that 
the  only  hint  of  this  in  current  proposals  is 
an  effort  to  improve  collection  of  child  sup- 
port payments.  This  approach  assumes  that 
the  family  unit  Is  broken  and  can't  be  fixed. 

After  decades  of  discriminating  against  the 
marriage  partnership,  we  need  a  welfare  sys- 
tem that  discriminates  in  its  favor.  Instead 
of  paying  what  amounts  to  a  baby  bonus  to 
unwed  mothers,  we  should  find  ways  to  pro- 
vide a  marriage  bonus  to  men  and  women 
who  are  willing  to  take  on  the  tough  but 
vital  responsibilities  of  married  life. 

Unfortunately,  present  proposals  merely 
add  a  work  requirement  to  the  baby  bonus 
policy,  and  that's  not  good  enough.  Poor 
children  need  stable  homes  and  intimate  role 
models  for  the  development  of  their  char- 
acters and  human  relationships,  particularly 
relations  between  the  sexes.  They  won't  get 
this  from  reforms  that  at  best  will  result  in 
more  working  mothers  and  a  greater  demand 
for  state-controlled  day  care. 

It's  right  and  necessary  to  encourage  work 
rather  than  idleness.  But  for  real  welfare  re- 
form, we  need  to  do  more  than  fix  the  eco- 
nomic illogic  of  the  welfare  system,  we  need 
to  work  at  mending  the  family  structure  it 
has  helped  to  undermine. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  VICKI  REYNOLDS 


HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

OF  califoknia 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 


OF  CALIFORNIA 
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HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1993 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  honored 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  friend  of  many  years, 
Vicki  Reynolds.  We  know  Vicki  to  be  a  kind 
and  generous  colleague  always  willing  to  help 
humanity.  The  public  knows  her  as  an  elected 
official  and  civic  leader  with  tremendous  en- 
ergy and  ability,  as  well  as  a  profound  commit- 
ment to  the  arts,  education,  and  effective  gov- 
ernance. 

Vicki  has  worked  tirelessly  over  the  last  15 
years  to  make  the  Beveriy  Hills  Unified  School 
District  one  of  the  finest  in  southern  California. 
During  her  8-year  tenure  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  she  initiated  the  first  joint 
powers  agreement  between  a  city  and  school 
district  for  a  reliable  source  of  school  funding. 
That  level  of  support  today  stands  at  S5.2  mil- 
lion. During  the  current  aisis  in  funding  for 
public  education,  this  money  has  t)een  invalu- 
able in  helping  to  maintain  the  level  of  excel- 
lence of  Beverly  Hills's  schools. 

Vicki's  career  in  city  government  has  been 
equally  productive.  In  only  5  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Beveriy  Hills  City  Council — including 
a  term  as  mayor  in  1991 — Vicki  has  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  the  community  in  a 
myriad  of  ways,  among  them  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Beverly  Hills  committee  on  culture 
and  the  arts,  the  public  transportation  and 
transit  committee  and  the  women  in  city  gov- 
ernment committee. 

Her  policy  initiatives  include  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  citywide  recycling  program,  the 
launching  of  a  regional  symposium  on  water 
issues  and  the  attraction  to  Beveriy  Hills  of 
new  business — even  during  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic decline  in  southern  California. 

Vicki  has  also  been  active  with  her  alma 
mater  of  UCLA,  has  been  a  member  of  sev- 
eral community  health  organizations  and  is  an 
associate  founder  of  the  music  center. 

Vicki's  active  interest  in  and  concern  for 
public  education  makes  her  an  ideal  choice  as 
recipient  of  the  1993  Excellence  in  Education 
Award  presented  by  the  Beverly  Hills  Edu- 
cation Foundation.  We  are  extremely  proud  of 
her  many  accomplishments  and  ask  our  col- 
leagues to  join  us  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
Vicki  Reynolds,  an  outstanding  citizen  and 
public  servant. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ROBERT 
MORRISON 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1993 
Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
recognize  the  recent  retirement  of  a  public  offi- 
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cial  from  my  home,  Hancock  County,  OH.  Mr. 
Robert  Morrison  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  our  county,  and  he  deserves  our 
thanks  and  gratitude  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  Morrison  was  ttie  Hanclack  County  engt- 
neer  for  41  years.  Keeping  our  county's  trans- 
portation infrastructure  in  good  repair  and  initj- 
attng  new  projects  like  the  County  Road  96 
outerbelt  around  Findlay  is  a  difficult  job. 
While  it  may  not  (xxur  to  us  as  we  dnve  our 
county's  roads,  Mr.  Morrison's  work  has  corv 
tributed  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of  all 
Hancock  County  residents.  He  has  also  been 
involved  in  the  flood  reduction  plan  for  the 
Blanchard  River. 

He  is  a  former  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  County  Engineers.  I  understarxJ 
he  intends  to  do  some  writing  in  this  profes- 
sion during  his  retirement,  as  well  as  exten- 
sive traveling  in  the  United  States. 

Mary  Morrison  is  completing  her  career  as 
director  of  user  services  at  the  Findlay-Han- 
ccx:k  County  Public  Library.  I  know  I  join  many 
fnends  in  Hancock  County  wishing  all  the  best 
to  Bob  and  Mary  as  they  tjegin  tfieir  retirement 
years. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  JACK  STONE 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM  THE 
WESTLANDS  WATER  DISTRICT 
BOARD 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1993 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  before  my 
colleagues  today  to  pay  a  special  tnbute  to 
Jack  Stone,  a  Kings  County  rancher  who  is  re- 
tiring from  the  Westlands  Water  District  Board 
after  21  years,  most  of  tfiem  as  president. 

For  those  who  may  not  know.  Westlands  is 
the  largest  irrigation  distrrct  in  the  world,  or 
about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
And  I'm  proud  to  say  that  it  lies  in  tfie  agricul- 
tural heartlarxj  of  California's  great  San  Joa- 
quin Valley. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  fortunate  to 
know  Jack  know  him  to  be  down-to-earth, 
blunt  and  not  a  person  who  minces  words.  He 
is  a  plain-spoken  man  whose  sense  of  humor 
has  been  described  as  having  a  Will  Rogers 
quality. 

Anyone  who  makes  decisions  on  anything 
having  to  do  with  water  can  appreciate  the 
fact  that  Jack's  tenure  has  not  tjeen  wittwut  its 
difficulties,  he  has  presided  over  Westlarxls 
during  some  of  its  most  controversial  times. 

He  has  been  there  dunng  numerous  battles 
in  Congress  over  reclamation  law.  fights  that 
we  remember  all  too  well,  and  the  continuing 
attempts  to  shift  water  resources  allocations 
from  agricultural  to  other  uses. 

No  matter  the  issue.  Jack  conducted  tfie 
business  of  water  in  a  straight-away,  busi- 
ness-like fashion. 

But  Jack  says  the  time  has  come  to  move 
on.  In  his  wor(js.  "Like  the  old  story  goes,  it's 
time  for  the  young  fellas  to  take  over  " 

Nci  one  to  sit  back.  Jack  says  he  is  going 
to  tell  agriculture's  story  everywhere  he  can 
and  to  anyone  who  will  listen,  f-le  says  farmers 
have  lost  many  battles  over  water  and  envi- 
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ronmental  issues  because  they  have  not  been 
well  organized,  and  Jack  wants  to  do  sonne- 
thing  about  that. 

Jack  is  unk^uely  qualified  to  carry  out  the 
difficult  task.  His  expenence  and  vision  are  irv 
valuable,  and  I'm  certain  tfiat  he  will  t>e  suc- 
cessful. 

I  am  going  to  miss  Jack  in  his  familiar  role 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  on  the 
new  challenges  ahead. 


HELP  HOMESTEAD,  FL 


HON.  CARRIE  P.  MEEK 

OF  FLORID.'^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1993 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
south  Dade  County,  FL  are  to  be  commended 
and  to  be  supported  in  their  heroic  efforts  to 
repair  ttwir  lives  and  their  communities  and  to 
forge  ahead.  They  are  doing  their  part  and 
have  been  forced  to  rely  on  themselves.  We 
in  ttie  Federal  Government  must  do  our  part, 
however.  After  suffering  through  a  devastating 
hurricane  last  year,  people  are  still  living  in 
makeshift  shelters.  Six  nrronths  after  Hurricane 
Andrew,  the  residents  who  lost  so  much  were 
again  hit  by  rains  and  tornados  this  past  week. 
To  make  this  situation  worse.  Homestead  Air 
Force  Base,  the  linchpin  of  the  south  Florida 
community  for  military  (jersonnel  arxj  retirees, 
jobs  and  businesses,  has  been  recommended 
for  closure. 

I  am  hopeful  ttiat  the  Base  Closure  and  Re- 
alignment Commission  will,  in  its  wisdom,  de- 
cide to  retain  an  Air  Force  Reserve  mission  at 
Homestead.  I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  deliver  on  the  nurr>erous 
promises  made  to  help  the  local  community. 
So  far.  we  tiave  seen  very  little.  We  nee^d 
more  housing,  economic  development  pro- 
grams, agriculture  assistance,  mental  healtti 
interventions  for  families,  and  funds  for  de- 
fense conversion. 

The  Washington  Post  article  of  March  17 
gives  some  attention  to  these  concerns,  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  it  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion. The  article  follows: 

In  Homestead,  No  One  Has  to  Im.'^gine  the 
Worst 

(By  William  Booth) 

Homestead.  Fla..  March  16.— To  say  that 
this  little  town  of  farmers,  retirees  and 
builders  has  had  a  run  of  bud  luck  is  like 
saying  last  weekend  was  a  little  bit  wet. 

No.  in  the  last  six  months.  Homestead  and 
the  surrounding  communities  of  south  Dade 
County— like  the  Sad  Sacks  of  Suburban 
America— have  been  leveled  by  a  hurricane, 
overrun  by  price-gougers,  drenched  by  tor- 
rential rains,  attacked  by  clouds  of  mosqui- 
toes, robl)ed  by  unscrupulous  contractors 
and  mobl)ed  by  an  army  of  bureaucrats.  Jour- 
nalists and  politicians. 

When  it  seemed  like  things  could  not  get 
much  worse,  the  Cleveland  Indians  decided 
not  to  come  to  spring  training  here.  Then 
the  Pentagon  suggested  it  was  a  good  idea  to 
close  Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  which 
pumps  $430  million  a  year  into  the  local 
economy. 

And  finally,  as  a  kind  of  coda  of  total  dis- 
aster, a  freak  winter  cyclone  born  of  the  bliz- 
zard of  '93  blew  through  town  on  Saturday. 
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threatening  the  agricultural  t>ase  of  the  com- 
munity and.  for  good  measure,  knocking 
down  the  tents  that  hundreds  of  people  are 
still  living  in  six  months  after  Hurricane  An- 
drew. 

"We're  not  whiners  down  here,"  said 
Homestead  Mayor  Tad  DeMilly.  "But  this  is 
no  way  to  treat  a  community." 

To  quote  Yogi  Berra.  last  weekend  was 
deja  vu  all  over  again  in  south  Dade  County. 

The  weekend  storm  did  not  rival  Hurricane 
Andrew  in  its  destructiveness.  No  houses 
were  destroyed,  though  a  trailer  provided  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  blew  over  and  killed  an  occupant. 

While  homes  remained  upright,  roofing 
tiles  blew  off  residences  still  tieing  repaired, 
and  greenhouses  and  tool  sheds,  fences  and 
tents  flew  away  in  the  high  winds. 

The  near-freezing  temperatures  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  damaged  South  Florida's  boun- 
tiful winter  fruits  and  vegetables.  But  the 
high  winds  did. 

"This  was  really  a  kick  in  the  pants  after 
Andrew,"  said  Tom  Kirby.  acting  executive 
director  of  Dade  County  Farm  Bureau.  "It 
felt  like  things  were  finally  getting  back  to 
normal,  but  this  is  tragic." 

Kirby  said  it  was  too  early  to  know  the  full 
extent  of  the  crop  damage  around  Homestead 
and  Florida  City.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  week 
or  more  to  know  whether  the  wind  killed 
plants. 

But  at  least  part  of  the  current  tomato 
crop  and  some  tropical  fruits  appear  to  have 
suffered  in  the  winds.  Also,  the  nursery 
stock  that  provides  plants  and  palms  for 
homes  and  offices  was  greatly  damaged. 

"I  don't  know  what  could  happen  next.  I 
guess  the  ground  could  open  up  and  swallow 
us."  said  Manuel  Diaz,  owner  of  Diaz  Farms, 
one  of  the  largest  business  operations  here. 

About  500.000  of  Diaz's  palm  trees  were  tilt- 
ed over  or  damaged  during  Andrew.  He  and 
his  crews  spent  months  propping  them  tack 
up  and  were  awaiting  a  calm,  warm  spring 
that  would  enable  the  trees  to  take  root  and 
grow.  But  the  weekend  storm  knocked  many 
of  them  back  over  again. 

"We  depend  on  nature,  on  God;  but  God 
doesn't  seem  to  be  with  us."  Diaz  said. 

"There's  no  way  to  understand  the  fragil- 
ity of  emotions  down  here.  "  said  Homestead 
Mayor  DeMilly.  who  fears  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  President  Clinton  may  welsh  on 
promises  made  to  help  south  Dade  County 
recover. 

"Just  when  you  think,  ah.  things  are  start- 
ing to  finally  begin  to  get  back  to  something 
that  looks  like  normal,  there's  a  70  mph 
wind  blowing  outside,  and  it's  here  we  go 
again!"  said  Dan  Billings,  a  retired  military 
man  in  nearby  Naranja.  where  a  tent  city  op- 
erated by  a  church  was  blown  down,  forcing 
its  residents  to  seek  shelter  in  nearby 
schools. 

"Tough  times  make  tough  people,  but  it  is 
very  hard  on  the  spirit  to  take  this  over  and 
over."  said  Mark  Wilson  of  Greendale  Nurs- 
ery Inc.  in  Homestead,  which  suffered  some 
damage.  Including  the  loss  of  shade  houses. 

Many  of  the  nurserymen  and  farmers  com- 
plained at>out  the  slowness  of  the  federal  re- 
sponse, especially  the  long  delays  for  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Mayor  DeMilly  said  he  hopes  Congress  and 
the  Clinton  administration  work  to  keep 
Homestead  Air  Force  Base  alive  in  some  ca- 
pacity, for  use  for  commercial  flights  as  well 
as  reserve  forces,  U.S.  Customs  and  drug  en- 
forcement. 

DeMilly  also  mentioned  something  else.  So 
did  Mark  Wilson  and  Manuel  Diaz  and  Dan 
Billings. 


March  17,  1993 


Hurricane  season  starts  June  1.  The  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  is  predicting  gale- 
force  winds  Wednesday  afternoon. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REPEAL  LUXURY 
TAX  ON  HANDICAPPED  SPECIAL- 
IZED VEHICLES 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  correct  an  inequity  facing 
the  disabled.  I  am  referring  to  the  10-percent 
luxury  tax  imposed  on  all  vehicles  costing  over 
330,000. 

In  1991,  I  was  contacted  by  a  constituent 
who  was  very  concerned  that  the  luxury  tax  on 
automobiles  would  inadvertently  penalize  the 
disabled.  According  to  Independent  Mobility 
Systems,  Inc.  of  Farmington,  NM,  a  company 
specializing  in  the  conversion  of  minivans  for 
use  by  the  disabled,  it  often  takes  expensive 
modifications  and  thousands  of  man-hours  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  disabled  drivers. 

The  cost  of  adding  wheelchair  lifts,  special- 
ized steering  units  arxJ  mirrors,  lowering  floors, 
and  modifying  doors  can  easily  raise  the  cost 
of  a  vehicle  over  the  530,000  luxury  tax 
threshold. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
these  vehicles  are  necessities  to  ttie  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  disabled  Americans  who  use 
them  to  get  to  work,  go  to  the  doctor,  and  to 
travel  freely.  They  are  not  luxuries  and  should 
not  be  taxed  as  such 

At  the  present  time,  exemptions  are  pro- 
vided for  vehicles  used  for  business  purposes, 
but  no  exemption  exists  for  harKhcapped  spe- 
cialized vehicles.  Ttie  I02d  Congress  came 
close  to  passing  legislation  to  provide  an  ex- 
emption for  these  vehicles.  Unfortunately,  that 
measure  dkl  not  tjecome  public  law. 

My  legislation  is  klentical  to  the  measure 
that  was  included  in  last  year's  tax  bill.  This 
year's  bill,  which  I  introduce  today  with  Con- 
gressman Steven  Schiff  of  New  Mexico,  will 
provide  an  exemption  from  the  luxury  tax  for 
modifications,  parts,  and  accessones  installed 
on  a  vehicle  to  enable  or  assist  the  disabled 
to  operate  the  vehicle,  or  compensate  for  ttie 
effects  of  their  disat)ility.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort  to  repeal 
this  unjust  tax. 


BUILDING  A  NEW  VISION  FOR 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  California, 
Hon.  Maxine  Waters,  has  made  some  timely 
remarks  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  As  Congresswoman  Waters  so  ably 
points  out,  we  are  having  to  play  catchup  bie- 
cause  of  the  reluctance  of  the  previous  admin- 
istrations to  prepare  for  military  downsizing. 


March  17,  1993 

I'm  sure  our  colleagues  will  find  much  food 
for  thought  in  this  commentary,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  enter  into  the  Recxdrd. 

The  artk:le  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  14.  1993] 

Building  a  New  Vision  for  Caufornia 

(By  Maxine  Waters) 

The  Good  news  is  that  the  Cold  War  is 
over.  Billions  of  dollars  we've  spent  on  weap- 
ons no  longer  needed  can  now  be  spent  build- 
ing better  lives  and  futures  for  our  people 
here  at  home. 

The  bad  news  is  that  beating  these  swords 
into  plowshares  won't  be  painless.  Not  by  a 
long  shot. 

Since  1989.  more  than  440.000  defense  indus- 
,try  workers  have  lost  their  jobs.  Seventy- 
five  thousand  of  those  were  lost  in  Califor- 
nia, and  Los  Angeles  County  lost  40.000  high 
tech.  defense-related  jobs.  The  Los  Angeles 
Aerospace  Task  Force  estimates  that  job 
losses  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  alone  could 
total  115.000  by  1995  if  the  current  disastrous 
trends  continue. 

It  isn't  just  the  Northrops  and  the  Rock- 
wells that  are  hurting.  Small-business  people 
also  are  taking  a  heavy  hit.  along  with  the 
neighborhoods  and  communities  that  depend 
on  their  employment  and  wages. 

And  there's  more  to  come.  President  Clin- 
ton's economic  plan  calls  for  a  downsizing  in 
the  military  budget  by  J88  billion  by  1997.  or 
by  $127  billion  by  1998.  In  1994.  the  proposed 
budget  calls  for  $263.7  billion  for  defense,  a 
reduction  of  S11.8  billion. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  kinds  of  high-skill,  high-wage  jobs  that 
can  assume  America  a  place  in  the  21st-cen- 
tury glolml  marketplace. 

The  irony  here,  of  course,  is  that  many  of 
us  who  have  opposed  excessive  military 
spending  over  the  past  dozen  years  are  say- 
ing, yes.  let's  not  forget  the  defense  workers. 
Meanwhile,  some  others,  who  voted  for  any 
and  all  weapons  systems — need  and  effective- 
ness be  damned — have  t>een  reluctant  to  plan 
for  the  inevitable. 

Because  of  the  reluctance  of  past  Adminis- 
trations to  plan  for  military  downsizing,  we 
were  not  ready  when  the  time  came  and  de- 
fense firms  began  laying  off  workers  and 
started  scrambling  to  compete  in  civilian 
markets.  Now  we  are  having  to  play  catch-up 
while  thousands  of  defense  workers  and  their 
firms  pay  the  price  for  our  lack  of  vision  and 
vigor. 

Last  year.  Congress  appropriated  $550  mil- 
lion in  the  Defense  Department  budget  for 
economic  conversion  that  went  unspent  by 
the  Bush  Administration. 

And,  truth  be  told,  some  defense  contrac- 
tors are  having  difficulty  understanding  the 
reality  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  il- 
logic  of  continuing  a  bloated  defense  budget. 
They  talk  at)out  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with 
Saddam  Hussein  or  a  nasty  nationalist  Rus- 
sia with  nukes  or  our  need  for  peacekeeping 
around  the  globe  to  make  the  case  for  con- 
tinued high  defense. 

I  say  it's  long  past  time  to  wake  up  and 
smell  the  coffee.  We  should  have  done  the 
planning  necessary  to  convert  from  a  war- 
time economy  to  civilian  production.  Since 
we  didn't,  the  jobs  of  millions  of  defense 
workers  are  threatened. 

There  are  a  numl>er  of  pieces  in  the  eco- 
nomic conversion  puzzle.  Dislocation  assist- 
ance and  training  must  be  available  for  dis- 
placed defense  workers.  The  federal  govern- 
ment must  be  serious  about  helping  commu- 
nities dependent  on  defense  contracts  for 
local  revenues  And  companies  knee-deep  in 
defense  work  must  be  given  further  incen- 
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tives  to  shift  production  into  the  civilian 
market  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  the  Economic  Con- 
version and  Diversification  Income-Tax 
Credit  Act  (HR  1027).  that  would  allow  com- 
panies with  at  least  10%  of  their  business  in 
defense  work  to  use  a  tax  credit  equal  to  15% 
of  their  net  non-military  increase  in  invest- 
ment. This  means  that  a  comp)any  increasing 
its  non-defense  investment  by  $1  million  over 
current  spending  levels  would  l)e  eligible  for 
a  $150,000  tax  credit. 

This  tax  credit  is  specifically  targeted  to 
companies  in  the  defense  sector.  Unlike  the 
President's  proposed  permanent  tax  credit 
for  small  businesses — which  1  support^this 
credit  would  be  available  to  larger  firms, 
many  of  them  employers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  It  would  neatly  complement  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  increase  dislocated  work- 
ers' job-training  funding  by  $4.6  billion  over 
the  next  five  years.  Most  important,  it  would 
encourage  civilian  product  expansion  for 
firms  traditionally  highly  dependent  on  de- 
fense contracts. 

I  want  to  see  companies  that  formerly 
churned  out  tanks  competing  to  produce  the 
light  rail  cars  of  the  future.  I  want  to  see 
firms  that  once  did  research  on  chemical 
weapons  apply  their  genius  to  cleaning  up 
toxic  waste  dumps. 

Before  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  this  was  a 
vision  shared  by  too  few  of  us.  Now.  for 
America  and  especially  for  California,  it  is 
an  economic  and  moral  necessity. 


BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1993 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  in  support  of  Congressman  Joe  Ken- 
nedy's House  Concurrent  Resolution  61  that 
calls  on  the  British  Government  to  initiate  a  bill 
of  rights  for  Northern  Ireland.  As  St.  Patrick  is 
heralded  for  ridding  Ireland  of  its  snakes.  It  is 
my  sincerest  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
t)egin  the  process  of  reform  so  that  Northern 
Ireland  shall  be  rid  of  human  rights  inequalities 
as  well. 

This  resolution  seeks  the  British  Govern- 
ment's support  for  a  fundamental  bill  of  rights 
for  all  the  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland.  This  will 
be  the  surest  and  most  effective  means  of  en- 
suring that  all  citizens,  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  can  depend  on  the  tenets  in- 
scribed in  the  European  Community's  Conven- 
tion on  Human  Rights.  The  absence  of  such  a 
measure  will  ensure  the  continuation  of  the 
historical  human  rights  disparities  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Northern  Ireland  have  endured. 

For  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom, as  nations  that  hold  sacred  the  rule  of 
law,  it  would  be  hypocritical  not  to  suggest 
equality  for  all  those  who  live  within  our  coun- 
tries. The  onus  is  on  the  British  Government 
to  create  a  bill  of  rights  that  would  establish  a 
trial  by  jury,  ttie  right  to  remain  silent,  and  the 
right  to  assembly  for  all  the  citizens  of  North- 
ern Ireland.  These  provisions  have  tjeen  in 
suspension  under  the  current  "emergency" 
rule  established  by  the  British  Government. 

The  bill  of  rights  proposal  has  the  t)acking  of 
every  major  constituent  party  in  Northem  Ire- 
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land.  I  urge  the  British  Government  to  act 
quckly  in  its  establishment.  With  that,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  61.  It  is  time  that  the 
British  Government  take  the  protagonist  role  in 
reform  rattier  than  the  antagonist  role  in  pro- 
tecting the  status  quo. 


A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17. 1993 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Saint 
Patrick's  Day  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  61,  which  calls  for  the 
adoption  of  a  bill  of  rights  for  Northern  Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  freedom  we  take  for  grant- 
ed in  the  United  States  is  unknown  to  North- 
ern Ireland.  The  people  of  Northem  Ireland 
have  endured  human  rights  violations  for  far 
too  long.  They  need  and  deserve  the  protec- 
tion which  a  Bill  of  Rights  provides. 

Under  ttiis  resolution,  our  Government 
woukj  petition  the  British  Government  to  guar- 
antee the  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland  their  fun- 
damental rights  such  as  trial  by  jury,  the  right 
to  remain  silent  and  the  right  to  freedom  of 
assembly. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  demonstrate 
the  strong  support  which  Americans  have  for 
the  bask:  human  rights  of  all  people  in  Norttv 
ern  Ireland. 

Protecting  human  rights  and  working  to  end 
anti-Catholk;  discrimination  in  Norttiem  Ireland 
are  legitimate  concerns  for  our  Government. 

That  is  why  I  have  co-sponsored  this  resokj- 
tion  introduced  by  Congressman  Kennedy  and 
that  is  why  I  also  support  the  MacBride  prin- 
ciples and  the  appointment  of  a  special  United 
States  envoy  to  Northern  Ireland. 

By  passing  the  McBride  principles,  Corv 
gress  would  go  a  long  way  to  help  end  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  United  States  compa- 
nies against  Catholic  workers  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. As  outlined  in  H.R.  672,  adoption  of  the 
MacBride  principles  would  prevent  United 
States  companies  in  Northern  Ireland  from  ex- 
porting products  into  the  United  States  unless 
they  are  in  compliance  with  fair  employment 
practices. 

By  appointing  a  special  envoy.  President 
Clinton  would  give  new  urgency  to  the  search 
for  peace  among  the  Irish  and  British  Govern- 
ments and  all  the  major  parties  in  Nortfiern 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  impose  the  full 
weight  of  United  States  diplomacy  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  the  injustrces  that  continue 
to  take  place  in  Northem  Ireland. 


A  SALUTE  TO  JUDGE  DONNELLON 


HON.  DAVID  MANN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17,  1993 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ask 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
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lives  to  join  with  me  in  recognizing  the  service 
of  Judge  Edward  J.  Donnellon  as  he  prepares 
to  retire  from  the  t)ench. 

Judge  Donnellon  has  faithfully  served  the 
Hamilton  County,  OH  community  for  more 
than  30  years  including  service  as  a  solicitor 
and  law  director  for  the  communities  of  Deer 
Park,  Golf  Manor,  and  Elmwood  Place,  as  a 
referee  in  the  Hamilton  County  Court  of  Conv 
mon  Pleas,  as  an  assistant  to  the  Ohio  Attor- 
ney General,  and  nx)st  recently  as  a  judge  in 
the  Hamilton  County  Municipal  Court. 

After  serving  for  the  past  10  years  as  a 
judge  in  the  Hamilton  County  Court,  Judge 
Donnellon  has  elected  to  retire  from  ttie  bench 
txinging  to  a  close  his  exemplary  career  of 
public  service. 

During  his  tenure  on  tfie  bench.  Judge 
Donnellon  has  been  recognized  for  his  out- 
standing service  and  tie  has  stxjwn  a  keen 
ability  to  txing  reason  and  common  sense  to 
the  often  difficult  and  emotional  court  system. 

Judge  Donnellon  will  be  missed  for  his  wit 
and  sense  of  humor  by  the  many  members  of 
the  bench  and  bar  who  have  t)een  touched  by 
his  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  in  expressing 
congratulations  and  gratitude  to  Judge  Edward 
J.  Donnellon  and  to  wish  him  ttie  best  of  luck 
in  his  retirement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
SINGLETON  PALMER 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF  MISSOLRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  100th  Con- 
gress, our  colleagues  honored  legendary  jazz 
artists  by  designating  jazz  "a  rare  and  valu- 
able national  American  treasure."  Today  I 
woukf  like  to  pay  homage  to  a  St.  Louis  jazz 
great  wtio  was  part  of  that  inspiration — Mr. 
Singleton  Palmer.  I  commend  the  following  ar- 
tk;le  atx)ut  Mr.  Palmer's  numerous  contnbu- 
tk>ns  to  jazz  to  my  colleagues.  It  appeared  in 
the  March  10  edition  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

Singleton  Palmer.  80.  Dies;  Jazzman  Led 

Dixieland  Six 

(By  Harper  Barnes) 

Singleton  Palmer,  a  former  member  of  the 
Count  Basie  Isand  and  one  of  St.  Louis'  best- 
known  jazz  musicians,  died  Monday  (Marcti 
8.  1993)  at  Barnes  Hospital  after  a  long  fight 
with  t)one  cancer.  He  was  80  and  a  lifelong 
resident  of  St.  Louis. 

Despite  liis  illness,  Mr.  Palmer  continued 
to  play  the  tuba  and  lead  his  Dixieland  Six 
until  a  few  months  ago.  His  deeply  mournful 
tuba  version  of  the  old  spiritual  •'Asleep  in 
the  Deep  "  was  a  memorable  moment  at  me- 
morial services  for  several  generations  of  St. 
Louis  jazz  musicians. 

He  was  bom  here  on  Nov.  13,  1912.  and 
began  playing  the  trumpet  when  he  was  11. 

"By  the  time  he  was  13,  and  going  to  Sum- 
mer High  School.  I  was  playing  second  trum- 
pet in  Mose  Wiley's  group  working  weekends 
at  clubs  and  hotels."  he  recalled  in  a  recent 
interview  with  the  Post-Dispatch.  "Then 
Mose  said  he  didn't  need  two  trumpet  play- 
ers, but  he  could  keep  me  on  if  I  learned  to 
play  bass." 
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In  those  days,  "bass"  to  a  jazz  musician 
meant  bass  horn — the  tuba.  He  learned 
quickly,  and  by  the  time  he  was  15,  he  was 
playing  regularly  on  the  rlverboats  that 
plied  the  Mississippi  and  provided  early  em- 
ployment for  Louis  Armstrong  and  many 
other  well-known  jazz  musicians. 

In  the  1930s,  with  the  advent  of  the  swing 
era  and  its  four-four  rhythm  provided  by  the 
upright  bass  viol.  Mr.  Palmer  became  a  mas- 
ter of  that  instrument  as  well.  He  played  up- 
right tmss  with  George  Hudson  and  several 
other  "territorial"  bandleaders  who  used  St. 
Louis  as  a  base  for  tours  of  the  Midwest  and 
Southwest,  with  occasional  forays  to  the 
E^t  Coast. 

"In  1947."  he  recalled  in  a  recent  Interview. 
"the  phone  rang  and  it  was  my  old  friend 
from  St.  Louis.  Clark  Terry.  He  asked  me 
how  I  would  like  to  play  with  Basie's  tiand. 

"Clark's  always  joking  around,  you  know, 
and  I  said.  "Stop  kidding  me."  but  he  was  se- 
rious. He  said,  'Grab  your  fiddle  and  come  on 
out  to  New  York." 

Mr.  Palmer  toured  with  Basie  for  three 
years  but  found  he  missed  his  family.  He 
moved  back  to  St.  Louis  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  of  1949.  He  formed  the  Single- 
ton Palmer  Dixieland  Sextet,  a  group  that 
continued  to  play  until  this  winter,  with 
only  a  couple  of  changes  in  personnel  when  a 
member  died. 

He  had  returned  to  the  t)ass  horn,  which  he 
felt  wsis  more  appropriate  to  the  traditional 
jazz  the  group  played. 

From  1957  until  1968.  Mr.  Palmer's  group 
held  forth  at  the  Opera  House  in  Gaslight 
Square.  In  that  period,  he  was  probably  the 
best-known  jazz  musician  living  and  working 
in  St.  Louis. 

In  1963.  Singleton  Palmer  and  his  Dixieland 
Six  recorded  an  album  titled  "Dixie  by  Gas- 
light." Terry,  who  was  becoming  well-known 
for  his  trumpet  playing  and  singing  with  the 
Tonight  Show  orchestra,  wrote  about  the 
album  for  a  national  jazz  publication. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Palmer  by  the  nickname 
that  came  from  an  eye  that  tended  to  wan- 
der, Terry  said: 

"Cocky,  the  leader  of  this  wonderful  group, 
used  to  inspire  me  nightly  on  many  of  the 
various  types  of  'gigs'  we  used  to  play.  ,  .  .  I 
learned  from  Cocky  how  to  build  a  solo  so  as 
not  to  be  anticlimactic. 

"If  you're  using  stars  to  rate  this  record, 
bring  me  some  more  of  them— you  haven't 
enough." 

After  the  decline  of  Gaslight  Square  as  a 
nightclub  district,  Mr.  Palmer  took  his 
group  into  other  venues,  including  the  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  and  Goldenrod  showt)oats  along 
the  Mississippi  riverfront.  But.  given  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  a  decent  living  as  a  local 
musician,  even  when  the  band  was  working 
regularly.  Mr.  Palmer  also  continued  to 
work  as  a  maintenance  man  for  the 
Chromalloy  American  Corp.  He  retired  in 
1979  after  25  years. 

"I'd  lay  down  my  horn  at  1  or  1:30  in  the 
morning,  get  down  there  to  Chromalloy  by  2 
a.m.,  grab  the  mop  and  bucket  and  work 
until  8  or  9,"  he  said.  "Then  I'd  come  home, 
get  some  sleep  and  start  all  over  again." 

Chromalloy  presented  him  with  a  bronze 
bust  of  himself,  and  two  St.  Louis  mayors- 
Alfonso  Cervantes  in  the  1960s  and  Vicent  C. 
Schoemehl  Jr.  in  the  1980s— presented  him 
with  medals  in  ceremonies  at  City  Hall. 

In  recent  years,  he  continued  to  play  at 
parties  and  special  engagements.  Weakened 
by  his  illness,  he  needed  help  carrying  his 
tuba,  which  weighs  about  35  pounds.  But  his 
tone  remained  strong  and  clear,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  play  his  unwieldy  instrument  with 
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the  speed  and  facility  of  a  much  younger 
man  playing  the  trumpet. 

One  of  his  last  appearances  was  at  a  trit>- 
ute  to  him.  held  in  October  at  the  Midtown 
Arts  Center.  Several  dozen  musicians  in  the 
area  joined  him  in  a  rousing  concert  of  tradi- 
tional jazz. 

Laverta  Palmer,  his  wife  of  many  years, 
died  last  summer.  He  found  it  difficult  to 
speak  of  her  without  tears  coming  to  his 
eyes. 

Among  the  survivors  are  a  daughter.  Glo- 
ria Vincent  of  Columbia,  Md.:  Williamette 
Frazier  of  Ogden.  Utah:  a  brother,  William 
Martin  of  St.  Louis:  four  grandchildren:  and 
three  great-grandchildren. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  ORLAND 
VOLUNTEER  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1993 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Orland  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment which,  since  1911,  has  provided  dedi- 
cated protection  to  the  community  it  serves. 

It  has  become  tradition  that  the  fire  depart- 
ment is  served  by  volunteers  who  give  tire- 
lessly of  themselves  to  a  job  that  is  difficult 
and  dangerous.  And,  it  Is  upon  this  tradition  of 
pride  and  giving  that  the  city  of  Orland  is 
defined. 

The  Orland  Volunteer  Fire  Department  was 
formed  following  a  fire  that  destroyed  most  of 
the  community's  downtown  business  district.  It 
laegan  with  22  members  who,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Chief  Phil  Noerager,  functioned  as  a 
bucket  brigade.  Today,  the  department's  vol- 
unteer membership  totals  nearly  60  people. 

In  1912,  the  first  pieces  of  equipment  ar- 
rived in  the  form  of  a  hose  cart  and  a  hook- 
and-ladder  cart.  That  same  year,  the  first  Fire- 
man's Ball  was  held  and  grossed  a  Si 4  profit. 
The  dance  has  t»ecome  an  annual  March 
event  that  now  attracts  as  nnany  as  1 ,000  peo- 
ple. It  had  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  theme  then  and 
it  still  does  today. 

It  was  in  1921  that  the  department  received 
its  first  motor-driven  truck,  which  was  involved 
in  ttie  memorable  September  11,  1923  blaze 
that  destroyed  the  pjumbing  stiop  of  Frank 
McGrogan,  the  tailoring  shop  of  J.B.  Helland, 
and  an  ancient  wooden  business  building.  For 
years  after,  Walker  Street  where  the  busi- 
nesses stood  remained  vacant.  There  was 
also  the  fire  of  August  20,  1925,  which 
claimed  the  Kandy  Korner,  a  favorite  soft  drink 
spot  of  locals.  Its  presence  is  still  missed. 

But  with  the  losses  also  came  some  very 
important  gains.  In  1927,  the  widow  of  former 
department  chief  A.B.  Sanford  gave  the 
Orlarxl  Volunteer  Fire  Department  a  donation 
to  begin  a  fund  for  the  construction  of  a  per- 
manent home  for  the  department.  Her  action 
began  a  tradition  of  donation  that  even  now 
serves  as  the  financial  foundation  for  the  de- 
partment. Also,  it  led  to  the  completion  in  1 954 
of  the  department's  first  permanent  firehouse. 

In  1955,  the  Orland  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment staged  a  spagfietti  feed  to  raise  money 
for  the  March  of  Dimes.  It  too  has  t)ecome  an 
annual  event.  Over  the  years,  proceeds  from 
the  spaghetti  feed  have  been  donated  to  var- 
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lous  charities  and  nonprofit  groups  that  serve 
the  Ortand  area. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  honoring  the 
Orland  Volunteer  Fire  Department  for  its  un- 
wavenng  service  to  the  community.  Its  mem- 
t)ers,  past  and  present,  deserve  recognition  for 
the  invaluable  contribution  they  have  provided 
and,  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  provide. 


INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 
ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1993 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
announce  ttie  introduction  of  the  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1993.  The  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  provide  a  broad  and  flexible 
outline  for  our  broadcast  services  as  we  work 
to  restructure  their  mission  and  organization  in 
the  light  of  newly  evolving  global  political  and 
technologk^l  developments  and  our  own 
budget  realities. 

Many  ideas  have  been  presented  for  reor- 
ganizing our  international  broadcasting  activi- 
ties. These  include  consolidating  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liljerty  together  with  all  oper- 
ations within  USIA;  establishing  a  new,  inde- 
pendent, broadcast  agency  under  which  all 
services  would  operate;  restructunng  the  do- 
mestic Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  to 
include  international  broadcasting;  or  retention 
of  the  status  quo.  There  are  also  questions 
atxjut  whether  we  need  distinctive  surrogate 
or  targeted  broadcasting.  The  issue  has  also 
been  raised  as  to  the  need  for  particular 
broadcast  services  to  tie  independent  of  direct 
policy  guidance. 

This  legislation  does  not  prejudge  the  out- 
come of  these  discussions  and  specifically  al- 
lows for  independent  broadcasting  to  Cuba, 
Asia,  and  the  countries  of  the  former  Warsaw 
Pact.  It  lays  out  substantive  criteria  for  our 
broadcasts,  however  organized.  The  tiill  also 
provides  a  comprehensive  ft'amework  within 
which  to  address  the  entirety  of  our  inter- 
national broadcast  operations.  Effectiveness 
and  efficiency  require  that  we  stop  supporting 
distinct  broadcast  missions  in  isolation  from 
one  another. 

It  is  my  intent  to  address  and  clarify  all 
these  questions  in  the  course  of  consideration 
of  the  foreign  relations  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995. 

At  a  time  when  many  question  the  effective- 
ness and  value  of  many  Government  pro- 
grams, it  is  worth  noting  the  enormous  impact 
and  success  our  radio  broadcasts  have  had 
since  their  inception  some  50  years  ago.  From 
World  War  II  until  the  collapse  of  communism, 
Voice  of  Amenca,  and  later  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  have  provided  accu- 
rate news  and  information  to  millions  of  people 
around  the  world. 

However,  in  txoadcasting,  as  any  experi- 
enced TV  producer  can  attest,  past  success, 
however  impressive,  is  not  necessarily  indic- 
ative of  future  performance.  Successful  broad- 
casting, alxive  most  other  endeavors,  requires 
a  creativity  and  flexibility  that  is  acutely  re- 
sponsive to  changing  realities.  A  series  of  de- 
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velopments  have  combined  to  make  a  review 
of  our  broadcast  opierations  long  overdue. 

First,  the  political  upheavals  associated  with 
the  collapse  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  have 
had,  and  continue  to  have,  a  profound  impact 
at  least  as  significant  as  those  that  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  mission  and  structures  of  our 
current  international  tKoadcast  operations.  As 
is  cleariy  evident,  the  results  of  these  changes 
have  not  tieen  smooth  or  inevitable  transitions 
to  democracy.  Rather,  the  nature  and  direction 
of  current  developments  are  confusing  and  un- 
clear in  a  region  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  United  States.  Our  broadcast  services, 
that  were  designed,  in  part,  to  undermine  the 
legitimacy  of  seemingly  stable  totalitarian  re- 
gimes, now  have  to  address  how  to  remain 
relevant,  flexible  and  useful  at  a  time  of  enor- 
mous and  unpredictable  political,  economic, 
and  social  volatility. 

Second,  the  international  technological  and 
communications  revolutions  are  in  ttie  process 
of  fundamentally  altering  the  dynamics  of  the 
broadcast  marketplace.  Television  is  increas- 
ingly a  major  competitor  for  the  radio  audi- 
ence. Growing  numbers  of  both  international 
and  indigenous  broadcasters,  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  entering  the  market.  Satellite  receiv- 
ing technology  is  tiecoming  widely  availatjie 
allowing  millions  of  people  to  access  an  inter- 
national smorgasbord  of  broadcast  products 
without  regard  to  borders  or  Government  cen- 
sorship. 

Finally,  txjdget  constraints  and  calls  for  a 
new  service  to  Asia  are  intensifying  ttie  need 
to  establish  some  kind  of  prioritization  among 
U.S.  Government  broadcast  operations.  We 
must  also  eliminate  duplication  and  ensure  ef- 
fective and  competent  broadcasts  that  will  at- 
ti-act  the  audiences  with  which  we  wish  to 
communicate.  Given  limited  resources.  Con- 
gress will  want  to  ensure  that  taxpayer  funds 
are  used  to  maiximize  the  reach  and  impact  of 
our  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  at  a  historic  juncture,  we  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  help  ensure  that  our 
broadcast  services  are  organized  and  struc- 
tured in  order  to  meet  the  challenges  and  uti- 
lize the  opportunities  of  this  new  era.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
and  the  administration  to  accomplish  this  goal. 


MARSHALL  LIGGETT 
EXEMPLIFIES  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17. 1993 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost  45 
years,  Franklin,  TN,  has  benefited  from  the 
guidance  and  leadership  of  Marshall  Liggett. 
On  June  30,  Mr.  Liggett  will  retire  as  the 
Franklin  City  Administrator,  bringing  an  end  to 
a  career  that  personifies  public  service. 

Mr.  Liggett's  outstanding  career  tjegan  in 
1948  when  he  was  unanimously  elected  to 
serve  as  Franklin  City  recorder.  He  later  ac- 
cepted the  added  responsibilities  of  city  judge 
t)efore  taking  over  the  job  of  city  administrator 
in  April  1 987. 

His  service  to  the  city  has  spanned  six  may- 
ors and  he  has  iDeen  instrumental  in  coordinat- 
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ing  the  highly  successful  restoration  of  Frank- 
lin's historic  downtown  square,  comtiining  ttie 
charm  of  yesteryear  with  ttie  economic  vitality 
of  tomorrow.  His  insight  and  forward  thinking 
along  with  the  ability  to  t>ring  out  ttie  best  in 
those  around  him,  have  tielped  the  city  handle 
enormous  growth  that  transformed  a  small 
town  into  a  progressive  city  in  the  last  two 
decades. 

The  son  of  Addie  Waddell  and  Robert  Miller 
Liggett,  he  was  born  in  Franklin  and  graduated 
from  Franklin  High  School  in  1939.  His  heart 
has  always  been  with  his  hometown.  Now,  as 
he  prepares  for  retirement,  Mr.  Liggett  can 
take  comfort  in  knowing  that  he  has  helped 
build  a  foundation  that  balances  continued 
growth  and  prospenty  with  an  outstanding 
quality  of  life  for  current  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Franklin  residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  aspire  to  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  communities  in  wtuch  we  live. 
Marshall  Liggett  has  done  just  that. 


ARTS  ADVOCACY  DAY 


HON.  DICK  SWm 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,1993 

Mr.  SWETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  "Arts  Ad- 
vocacy Day,"  a  day  designated  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  art  and  cultural  issues  to  our 
lives  and  to  our  Nation.  I  am  particularty 
pleased  that  with  the  new  administration,  we 
have  a  new  opportunity  for  a  positive  and  ex- 
citing atinosphere  for  the  arts.  Whether  it  te 
through  direct  events,  such  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  director  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  or  less  closely  correlated 
programs  such  as  ttie  funding  of  culturally  re- 
lated economic  development  projects,  it  is  the 
tjeginning  of  a  new  time. 

I  agree  with  ttie  sentiments  expressed  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  great  and  elo- 
quent advocate  of  the  arts:  "To  further  the  ap- 
preciation of  culture  among  all  the  people,  to 
increase  respect  for  the  creative  individual,  to 
widen  participation  by  all  the  processes  and 
fulfillments  of  art— this  is  one  of  the  fascinating 
challenges  of  these  days." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  recognition  of  "Arts  Advocacy  Day,"  and  I 
urge  them  to  accept  the  challenge,  articulated 
by  President  Kennedy  years  ago,  which  has 
never  been  more  relevant  or  important  than  it 
is  today. 


HONORING  OTIS  C.  POLK 


HON.  BILL  SARPAUIS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1993 
Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish 
to  tionor  a  man  who  devoted  his  life  to  educat- 
ing the  children  of  Wichita  Falls,  TX.  Otis  Polk 
has  been  an  educator  for  the  past  40  years, 
freely  giving  of  his  life  and  energies  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Wichita  Falls.  On  Tuesday  March  16, 
1993,  Wichita  Falls  honored  one  of  its  own  as 
it  officially  renames  Collard  Street  "Otis  C. 
Polk  Drive."  « 
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Otis  Polk  was  bom  in  Electra.  TX.  After  at- 
tending school  in  Oklahoma,  he  retumed  to 
Wchita  Falls  and  attended  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington School  where  he  played  on  the  1945 
championship  team.  Knowing  the  importance 
of  education,  he  received  his  bachelor  of 
science  degree  at  Mary  Allen  College  in 
Crockett,  TX,  and  received  his  master's  de- 
gree from  Prairie  View  A&M. 

Otis  has  always  believed  in  giving  back  to 
his  community  arxl  upon  his  graduation  re- 
turned to  Wichita  Falls  to  teach  at  Washington 
High  School  along  with  his  wife.  Evelyn,  Otis' 
successful  teaching  career  launched  him  to 
administrative  positions  within  tfie  school  sys- 
tem as  he  later  became  vice  principal  of  sev- 
eral schools  and  principal  of  Hirschi  High 
School  and  Kirby  Junior  High  before  retiring  in 
1987.  His  outstanding  devotion  to  children  arxj 
education  has  made  Otis  an  asset  not  only  to 
Wichita  Falls,  but  also  to  the  great  State  of 
Texas  as  Gov.  Ann  Richards  appointed  him  to 
serve  as  the  first  black  regent  of  Midwestern 
State  University  in  1992. 

His  leadership  and  spirit  have  touched  many 
people  in  this  his  65th  year.  Not  only  known 
for  his  sternness  and  discipline,  Otis  is  also 
known  to  his  many  students  for  his  live  and 
compassion.  He  was  not  only  devoted  to  the 
classroom  but  to  the  students,  faculty  and  par- 
ents he  worked  with  during  his  long  career. 
"Showing  children  love  is  No.  1 "  was  not  only 
his  nrotto  that  he  loved  to  say  but  words  he 
has  always  lived  by. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  as  Wichita  Falls  honors 
this  outstanding  educator,  I  ask  my  fellow 
Members  to  join  me  in  thanking  this  outstand- 
ing Texan  for  his  dedication  and  love  for  chil- 
dren as  they  are  the  future  of  this  great 
Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  KEVIN  N.  MCGUIRE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17. 1993 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  constituent,  Kevin  N. 
McGuire,  who  has  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  top  1 00  educators  in  North  America,  in  ac- 
krrowledgment  of  his  excellent  leadership  and 
outstanding  professional  achievement. 

His  distinguished  career  has  been  mart<ed 
by  many  innovative  programs  which  he  devel- 
oped and  implemented  to  enhance  and  im- 
prove educational  programs  and  administrative 
practices.  Mr.  McGuire's  invaluable  expertise 
has  helped  enrich  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cational environment  in  which  he  serves. 

Kevin  McGuire's  efforts  to  form  alliances 
with  local  industries  to  discuss  job  arxJ  person- 
nel skills,  as  well  as  to  develop  and  implement 
business  partnerships  have  served  as  a  model 
for  the  student  body.  Mr.  McGuire  has 
stressed  to  the  students  the  significance  of 
learning  and  communication  skills,  and  has 
encouraged  students  to  take  advantage  of  the 
resources  available  at  their  respective  schools. 

Mr.  McGuire  has  spent  a  significant  portion 
of  his  life  educating  and  preparing  young  stu- 
dents to  become  the  future  leaders  and  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation.  His  passionate  devotion  to 
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his  profession  has  fielped  nurture  tfiese  young 
students  and  furnish  them  with  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  reach  great  heights  later  in  their 
lives. 

Kevin  McGuire's  accomplishments,  commit- 
ment, and  dedication  have  earned  him  tf>e  re- 
spect of  his  peers,  scfxwl  staff  memtjers,  par- 
ents, students,  and  the  community  which  he 
serves.  Mr.  McGuire's  praiseworthy  contribu- 
tions have  benefited  a  broad  spectrum  of  peo- 
ple, who  all  appreciate  his  allegiance  to  his 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  Half  Hollow 
Hills  School  District. 

The  tremendous  value  derived  from  an  indi- 
vidual like  Kevin  N.  McGuire  is  reflected  in  the 
respect  he  has  earned  from  the  Half  Hollow 
Hills  School  District  and  the  honor  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  salute  the  leadership  and  te- 
nacity of  Kevin  McGuire  in  educating  the  edu- 
cators and  pioneers  of  tomorrow. 


A  BILL  TO  AWARD  LOU  RAWLS  A 
CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17,  1993 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois,  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  award  Mr. 
Lou  Rawls  with  a  Congressional  Gold  Medal. 
Mr.  Rawls  is  not  only  a  stellar  entertainer, 
but  he  is  also  a  committed  and  productive  hu- 
manitarian. Through  his  dedication  to  tfie  Unit- 
ed Negro  College  Fund,  Mr.  Rawls  has  per- 
haps done  more  than  any  other  person  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  education  opportunities  for 
AfricarvAmericans.  During  a  period  of  soaring 
high  school  dropout  rates,  Lou  Rawls  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  provide  college  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  do  complete  high  school. 
His  fundraising  efforts  have  benefited  over 
50,000  students  now  attending  historically 
black  colleges  affiliated  with  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund. 

Each  year,  Lou  Rawls  organizes  and  hosts 
the  "Lou  Rawls  Parade  of  States"  telethon  for 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  Last  year,  the 
telethon  raised  over  SlO  million,  accounting  for 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  fund's  annual 
revenues.  By  conferring  this  medal  on  Mr. 
Rawls,  we  will  not  only  be  honoring  him,  but 
we  will  also  be  advancing  the  indispensable 
work  of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund. 


DISTINGUISHED  TEACHER 
RECOGNIZED 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17, 1993 
Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  recognizing  and  con- 
gratulating Debbie  Wiles,  a  constituent  of  mine 
who  recently  was  named  "Distinguished 
Classroom  Teacher"  in  Maury  County  for 
1992-93. 

She  teaches  third  graders  at  Riverside  Ele- 
mentary School,  and  has  been  a  teacher  in 
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Maury  County  for  13  years.  At  a  time  when  all 
of  us  are  looking  for  ways  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education,  I  think  we  can  all  agree  tf^t 
few  things  are  nrwre  important  than  the  day-to- 
day efforts  of  dedicated  teachers. 

I  join  tfie  Maury  County  Education  Associa- 
tion in  saluting  Detibie  Wiles  and  in  thanking 
her  for  making  a  difference. 


PREVENT  STATES  FROM  CUTTING 
SSI 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  joined 
by  Congresspersons  Evans,  Jefferson, 
Meek,  Miller  of  California,  Mineta,  and 
Towns  in  introducing  legislation  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  States  to  cut  their  supple- 
mental funding  to  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  Program. 

States  in  budget  trouble  have  targeted  the 
poorest  Americans  in  order  to  balance  their 
budgets.  These  people  are  already  on  the  ra- 
zor's edge  and  now  are  faced  with  choosing 
food  or  rent,  shoes,  or  medicine. 

In  1993,  disabled  and/or  elderly  individuals 
with  limited  incomes  and  resources  are  receiv- 
ing up  to  $434  per  month  from  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Irxjome  [SSI]  Program.  A  couple  can  re- 
ceive up  to  S652. 

The  poverty  level  for  this  year  was  an- 
nounced recently.  It  is  S6,970  for  an  individual, 
and  S9,430  for  a  couple.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Federal  SSI  Program  has  not  kept  up  with 
keeping  people  above  the  poverty  level. 

Many  States  supplement  the  Federal  SSI 
Program.  Some  of  them,  such  as  California, 
have  been  generous  in  the  past.  However,  as 
States  have  experienced  their  own  difficulties 
in  balancing  their  budgets,  a  few  of  them  have 
begun  to  cut  back  on  their  SSI  supplement. 
California  has  done  this  twice  in  the  last  3 
years. 

States  often  choose  to  supplement  eligible 
SSI  recipients  differently;  many  States  use 
people's  living  situations  to  determine  the 
amount  of  supplementation. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  Medicaid  reinv 
bursement.  States  must  continue  to  provide 
State  supplements  usir>g  one  of  two  methods, 
the  total  expenditures  method  or  the  payment 
levels  method. 

Under  present  law,  a  State  is  in  compliance 
with  the  total  expenditures  method  if  they 
spend  the  same  amount  of  money  for  supple- 
mentary payments  from  one  calendar  year  to 
the  next.  As  the  number  of  eligible  SSI  recipi- 
ents has  risen  from  year  to  year,  a  State  that 
uses  the  total  expenditures  method  may  corv 
tinue  to  be  in  compliance  because  it  is  ex- 
pending the  same  amount  of  money,  but  the 
people  are  receiving  less  because  the  total 
anrtount  is  being  divkJed  among  more  people. 

A  State  that  uses  the  payment  levels  meth- 
od is  in  compliance  as  long  as  the  amount 
they  supplement  each  individual  or  couple  is 
more  than  what  they  were  supplementing  in 
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1983.  California  has  gone  from  a  State 
supplementation  of  S244  in  1990  to  a  supple- 
ment of  SI  86  in  1993,  leaving  its  supplement 
only  S23  above  the  amount  supplemented  in 
January  1984. 

Our  bill  will  prevent  these  State  supple- 
ments from  being  cut  further. 

States  using  the  total  expenditures  method 
would  have  to  increase  their  total  supple- 
mentary pjayments  by  the  percentage  of  in- 
creases the  Federal  Government  gives  in  a 
calendar  year.  States  using  the  payment  lev- 
els method  could  not  reduce  their  supple- 
mentary payments  to  individuals  or  couples 
from  1  calendar  year  to  the  next. 

In  California  last  year  the  poorest  disabled 
and  elderiy  people  were  deprived  of  S271.4 
million  so  the  State  could  balance  its  budget. 
Our  bill  would  prevent  this  from  fiappening 
again. 
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CLINTON  S  PLAN  WILL  SLOW  OUR 
ECONOMY 


TRIBUTE  TO  DENMARK'S  HEROISM 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesda}/.  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  attention  to  the  magnificent  occasion  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  an  international  feat  of 
heroism — the  rescue  of  Danish  Jewry  in  the 
fall  of  1943.  As  Nazism  and  fascism  were 
sweeping  across  the  globe,  the  Danish  nation 
saved  nearty  its  entire  Jewish  population  from 
annihilation  by  the  German  Nazi  regime.  As- 
tonishingly, and  sadly,  Denmari<  was  the  only 
democratic  nation  in  all  of  Europe  to  do  so. 

The  remarkable  people  of  Denmark,  led  by 
its  monarchy  and  elected  government,  pro- 
tected Its  Jewish  population  from  the  looming 
threat  of  persecution  by  guidir>g  99  percent  of 
that  community  to  safety  in  Sweden.  This 
year,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  rescue  of 
Danish  Jewry,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  focusing  attention  and  praise  on  this  un- 
precedented act  of  bravery. 

This  anniversary  could  not  be  more  timely. 
As  age-old  ethnic  and  religious  violence  and 
warfare  continue  to  plague  many  regions  of 
the  globe,  we  are  reminded  of  man's  ability  to 
maintain  his  humanity  amidst  inhumane  condi- 
tions. 

To  commemorate  this  act  of  Scandinavian 
defiance  and  civic  responsibility.  Bent 
Melchior,  the  chief  rabbi  of  Denmark,  Frode 
Jakobsen,  the  leader  of  the  Danish  resistance 
nrovement,  arx)  Ambassador  Richard  B. 
Stone,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Denmark,  have 
come  to  the  United  States  to  participate  in  a 
senes  of  commemorative  events.  Last  night  in 
Congress  we  had  the  opportunity  to  honor  the 
great  courage  of  the  Danish  nation. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  join  me  in  seiz- 
ing this  opportunity  to  remember  and  celebrate 
Denmark's  heroic  act. 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the 
House  will  vote  on  the  so-called  stimulus  and 
infrastructure  investment  package  submitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Clinton  administration.  I 
say  so-called,  because  this  package  neither 
stimulates  the  economy,  nor  does  it  invest  pri- 
marily in  infrastructure.  Tomorrow,  I  will  vote 
against  this  legislation,  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
why. 

First,  this  package  fails  to  meet  any  of  the 
goals  the  administration  set  for  it.  Onginally, 
Clinton  claimed  that  his  829  billion  stimulus 
program  would  create  500,000  jobs.  Now,  that 
figure  is  down  to  around  200,000.  Assuming 
for  a  moment,  and  I  think  it's  a  poor  assump- 
tion, that  200,000  jobs  will  actually  be  created 
from  this  spending,  each  job  will  cost  nrwre 
than  590,000  to  create.  The  private  sector  can 
create  a  new  job  at  around  540,000.  In  short, 
if  we  would  just  leave  small  business  alone, 
rather  than  saddling  it  with  more  regulations 
and  taxes,  it  could  create  more  than  two  new 
jobs  for  every  one  that  is  created  by  Clinton's 
plan. 

Second,  Clinton's  infrastructure  investment 
package  does  not  invest  in  infrastructure,  so 
much  as  it  doles  out  more  funds  for  special  in- 
terest groups.  Only  25  percent  of  his  proposed 
spending  goes  toward  investments  in  core  in- 
frastructure. The  remaining  75  percent  goes  to 
a  variety  of  sp)ecial  interest  groups,  such  as 
AIDS  prevention  programs,  national  weather 
service  equipment  purchases,  meat  ar>d  poul- 
try inspector  funding,  and  so  on.  To  cite  other 
examples,  Clinton's  plan  calls  for  528  million 
to  help  the  city  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bal- 
ance its  budget,  S235  million  to  help  bureau- 
crats at  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  re- 
duce their  backlog  of  maintenance  projects, 
arKl  528  million  for  tfie  purchase  of  alternative 
fuel  vehicles  in  the  Federal  fleet.  Why  should 
New  Mexico  taxpayers  have  to  bail  out  the 
District  of  Columbia  city  government? 

Third,  Clinton's  package  is  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible. His  plan  will  actually  increase  the  budget 
deficit  during  the  next  year  by  516  billion.  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  tax  increases  have  not  re- 
duced the  deficit;  the  extra  revenue  almost  al- 
ways goes  toward  increasing  spending.  This  is 
exactly  what  the  Clinton  plan  proposes  to  do. 
The  spending  he  wants  to  increase  is  all  fi- 
nanced by  taxpayers:  For  every  51  of  spend- 
ing cuts,  he  raises  your  taxes  by  54.80.  In 
short,  everyone  who  makes  more  than 
530,000  per  year,  and  many  who  make  less, 
will  have  their  taxes  raised  to  pay  for  things 
like  weather  equipment,  tree-plantings  over- 
seas, and  poultry  inspection  equipment,  while 
negligible  savings  are  made  in  a  budget  defi- 
cit. 

Finally,  several  economists  believe  that  Clin- 
ton's plan  will  actually  slow  our  economy. 
McGraw  Hill  predicts  that  by  1998,  more  than 
700,000  jobs  will  be  lost  as  a  result  of  tax  in- 
creases. The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers predicts  the  Clinton  plan  will  reduce  job 
creation  by  1 .2  million  over  6  years. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  vote  for  a  stimulus 
plan  that  does  not  stimulate,  but  spends,  adds 
to  the  deficit,  classifies  pork  barrel  projects  as 
emergency  spending,  further  bleeds  tax- 
payers, and  may  actually  stunt  economk; 
growth  in  the  years  to  come.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  not,  either. 


COMMODORE  JOHN  BARRY  DAY. 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  157 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced today.  House  Joint  Resolution  157, 
which  designates  September  13,  1993  as 
Commodore  John  Barry  Day. 

Commodore  John  Barry,  one  of  tfie  great 
heroes  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War 
and  one  of  many  immigrants  who  defended 
our  Nation,  was  a  native  of  the  County  Wex- 
ford in  Ireland.  My  resolution  recognizes  Com- 
nxKJore  Barry's  contributions  to  our  Nation, 
both  in  fighting  for  our  independence  and  as- 
suring our  fledgling  Nation's  survival. 

As  a  Catholic  and  nationalist  in  English- 
ruled  Ireland  during  the  days  of  tfie  penal 
laws,  young  John  Barry  faced  a  Weak  future. 
Accordingly,  he  and  his  family  emigrated  to 
America,  settling  in  Philadelphia. 

John  Barry  loved  the  sea  and  first  shipped 
out  as  a  cabin  txjy.  However,  by  adulthood, 
John  Barry  was  the  captain  of  his  own  ship  in 
the  American  merchant  marine.  After  tfie  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  t>etween  the  British 
and  the  American  forces,  then  Capt.  John 
Barry  offered  his  services  to  General  Wash- 
ington and  the  Congress  for  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. 

John  Barry  gave  tfie  revolutionary  forces 
their  first  victory  in  tfie  war  at  sea  with  tfie 
capture  of  the  Royal  Navy  sloop  Edward.  On 
one  occasion,  John  Barry  sailed  into  Philadel- 
phia with  a  prize  ship  loaded  with  overcoats, 
a  desperate  commodity  needed  in  General 
Washington's  army  in  order  to  survive  tfie  cokJ 
winter.  Another  mission  safely  delivered  the 
goW  from  France  which  paid  the  French  and 
Amerkan  armies  in  the  Yorktown  campaign. 

Furtfiermore,  John  Barry  was  principally  re- 
sponsible for  organizing  the  Marblehead  sail- 
ors and  txaats  to  effect  Washington's  famous 
crossing  of  the  Delaware,  which  led  to  Gen- 
eral Washington's  victory  at  Trenton  dunng  tfie 
Christmas  of  1 776. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, the  Congress  recognized  Capt. 
John  Barry  as  the  premier  naval  hero  of  that 
conflict. 

Following  the  war,  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  could  not  achieve  a  quorum  for  the 
essential  adoption  vote,  John  Barry  organized 
the  Compellers,  so-called  because  they 
sought  out  and  compelled  the  attendance  of 
sufficient  numljers  of  delegates  to  assure  the 
calling  of  the  convention  and  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

When,  under  the  new  Constitution,  Con- 
gress authonzed  President  Washington  to  r.re- 
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ate  and  operate  a  U.S.  Navy,  President  Wash- 
ington turned  to  John  Barry  arxl  conferred 
"Commission  No.  1."  dated  June  14,  1794 
upon  him.  Commodore  John  Barry  then  built 
arxl  commanded  the  U.S.  Navy  including  his 
flagship,  the  U.S.S.  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution,  popularly  known  as  "Old 
Ironsides."  John  Barry  then  served  as  the 
head  of  the  U.S.  Navy  under  three  Presidents, 
Washington.  Adams,  and  Jefferson. 

A  resolution  proclaiming  September  13, 
1992.  as  Commodore  John  Barry  Day  would 
be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  sacrifices  and  con- 
tributions of  this  great  American  hero  and 
would  honor  our  Navy  veterans  and  Insh 
Americans  who  have  sacnficed  so  much  for 
our  country.  John  Barry's  life  exemplified  the 
pathotic  virtues  that  we  in  this  Nation  hold 
dear. 

Additionally,  both  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians and  the  Naval  Reserve  Association 
have  expressed  their  support  for  this  measure. 
Furthermore,  during  last  year's  celebration  of 
Commodore  John  Barry  Day,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  President  Bush  Issued  a 
Presidential  proclamation  recognizing  Conrv 
modore  John  Barry  and  his  many  accomplish- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  ttie  full  text  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  157  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional  Record,   and   I   invite   my   col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  resolution: 
H.J.  Res.  157 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is  a 
nation  of  immigrrants  and  the  contributions 
of  Irish  immigrants  and  their  descendants  to 
the  defense  of  the  public  liberty  has  been  a 
hallmark  of  Irish  Americans; 

Whereas  during  the  War  for  Independence 
Captain  John  Barry,  a  native  of  County  Wex- 
ford Ireland,  achieved  the  first  victory  for 
the  Continental  Navy  while  in  command  of 
the  ship  "Lexington"  by  capturing  the  Brit- 
ish ship  "Edward",  organizing  General 
George  Washington's  crossing  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  which  led  to  the  victory  at  Tren- 
ton in  1776,  transported  gold  from  France  to 
America  while  in  command  of  the  ship  "Alli- 
ance", and  achieve  the  last  victory  of  the 
war  for  the  Continental  Navy  while  in  com- 
mand of  "Alliance"  by  defeating  the  British 
shipHMSSybille: 

Whereas  during  the  War  for  Independence 
Captain  John  Barry  rejected  British  General 
Lord  Howe's  offer  to  desert  the  Continental 
Navy  and  join  the  British  Navy,  stating: 
"Not  the  value  and  command  of  the  whole 
British  fleet  can  lure  me  from  the  cause  of 
my  country."; 

Whereas  after  the  War  for  Independence 
the  United  States  Congress  recognized  John 
Barry  as  the  premier  American  naval  hero  of 
that  war: 

Whereas  in  1787  Captain  John  Barry  orga- 
nized the  compulsory  attendance  of  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  Philadel- 
phia, thus  ensuring  the  quorum  necessary  to 
call  a  Convention  and  recommend  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution. 

Whereas  on  June  14.  1794,  pursuant  to 
"Commission  No.  1".  President  Washington 
commissioned  John  Barry  as  commodore  in 
the  new  United  States  Navy; 

Whereas  Commodore  John  Barry  helped  to 
build  and  lead  the  new  United  States  Navy 
which  included  his  command  of  the  U.S.S. 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.  Constitution 
("Old  Ironsides"); 

Whereas  Commodore  John  Barry  is  recog- 
nized along  with  General  Stephen  Moylan  in 
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the  Statute  of  Liberty  Museum  as  1  of  6  for- 
eign-txsrn  great  leaders  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence; 

Whereas  in  1991  and  1992  President  George 
Bush  proclaimed  September  13th  as  ""Com- 
modore John  Barry  Day";  and 

Whereas  designating  a  day  to  commemo- 
rate Commodore  John  Barry  would  be  impor- 
tant to  United  States  Navy  Veterans;  Irish 
Americans,  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  September  13,  1993  is 
designated  as  "Commodore  John  Barry 
Day  ",  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


March  17,  1993 


March  17,  1993 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
March  18.  1993.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED 

MARCH  19 
9:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Clean    Air   and   Nuclear   Regulation   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  rules 
and  regulations  to  protect  commercial 
nuclear  power  plants  against  terrorism 
and  sabotage. 

SIM06 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   to  examine  the   pur- 
poses of  foreign  aid   in  the  post-cold 
war  era. 

SD-192 

MARCH  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic  Substances.   Research  and  Develop- 
ment Sul)committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  current  hydrogen  re- 
newable   energy    programs,    and    the 
interface  between  these  programs  and 
existing  environmental  regulation,  and 
emerging  environmental  technologies. 

SD-406 


MARCH  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  473.  to  promote 
the  industrial  competitiveness  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  U.S.  by  strength- 
ening the  linkages  between  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  private  sector  and  by  supporting 
the    development    and    application    of 
technologies  critical  to  the  economic, 
scientific   and   technological   competi- 
tiveness of  the  U.S. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,  Monopolies  and  Business  Rights 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  health 
industry's    requests    for    special    anti- 
trust protection. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Commerce,  Justice,   State,  and  Judiciary 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S-146.  Capitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  radio  and 
television  broadcast  use  fees  on  public 
lands,  focusing  on  a  report  of  the  Radio 
and  Television  Broadcast  Use  Fee  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

SD-366 

MARCH  24 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  25.  to 
protect     the     reproductive     rights     of 
women. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  473.  to  pro- 
mote   the    industrial    competitiveness 
and  economic  growth  of  the  U.S.   by 
strengthening  the  linkages  between  the 
laboratories  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  the  private  sector  and  by  sup- 
porting the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  technologies  critical  to  the  eco- 
nomic,   scientific     and     technological 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  assessing  environ- 
mental threats. 

SD^06 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  veterans  compensation  cost 
of  living  adjustments,  and  to  examine 
the    processing,    adjudication,    timeli- 
ness, and  staffing  of  veterans  claims. 

SIV418 

MARCH  25 
10:15  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Timothy  E.  Wirth.  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-419 


MARCH  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  science  of  global 
climate  change. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-G50 

MARCH  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of   AMVETS,    the   Veterans   of  World 
War  I.  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, the  American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War, 
the   Non-Commissioned  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Association 
of  Uniformed  Services. 

345  Cannon  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cost 
and  other  factors  affecting  the  health 
care  choices  of  veterans. 

SR--118 

APRIL  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  focusing 
on  implementation  of  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act. 

SD-116 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  sustainable  de- 
velopment goals  and  strategies. 

SD-138 
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APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-192 

APRIL  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   to  examine   environ- 
mental problems  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

SD-342 

MAY  4 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance  and   U.S.    international   eco- 
nomic and  commercial  interests. 

SI>-138 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  focusing 
on  procurement  reform. 

SD-138 

MAYU 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  se- 
curity interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  13 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  focusing  on  marine  safe- 
ty. 

SD-138 
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MAY  18 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  transnational  issues,  fo- 
cusing on  population,  environment, 
health,  narcotics,  and  anti-terrorism 
issues. 

SD-138 

MAY  25 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  foreign  assistance 
and  the  transition  to  democracy  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

SD-138 

MAY  27 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, focusing  on  drunk  driving. 

SD-138 

JUNES 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 

POSTPONEMENTS 

MARCH  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1994 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  to 
review  the  future  years  defense  plan. 

SD-106 

MARCH  24 

10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing,  on  the  TYeaty  on  Open 
Skies,   with   12  Annexes  (Treaty  Doc. 
102-37). 

S-116.  Capitol 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Byron  L.  Dor- 
GAN.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 


PR.\YER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

*  *  *  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  chil- 
dren to  wrath:  but  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.— 
Ephesians  6:4. 

God  our  Father,  we  pray  for  chil- 
dren— not  only  our  own.  but  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world.  We  think  of  the 
thousands  of  children  who  are  starving 
to  death.  We  think  of  the  thousands  of 
youth  wandering  our  streets,  hostage 
to  every  form  of  evil.  We  pray  for  these 
children  and.  though  we  cannot  re- 
spond to  their  situation,  help  us  to 
take  seriously  our  responsibility  to  our 
own.  Save  them  from  being  sacrificed 
for  our  work.  Remind  us  that  "children 
are  a  heritage  of  the  Lord  *  *  *." 
(Psalm  127:3).  and  that  they  are  our 
greatest  resource  for  the  future.  Give 
us  grace  to  fulfill  our  responsibility  as 
parents  and  as  neighbors  and  as  lead- 
ers. God  save  our  children. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  said: 

*  *  *  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me:  and  forbid  them  not.  for  of  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. — Matthew 
19:14. 

Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  BYRD). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Se.nate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  March  13.  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Byron  L.  Dorgan.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  DORGAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
Chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Under   the   previous   order,    the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1994 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  fiscal 
years  1994.  1995,  1996,  1997.  and  1998. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  on  the  budget  resolution:  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  pending  business.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  does 
he  want  to  speak  as  in  morning  busi- 
ness or  is  he  going  to  speak  on  the 
budget  resolution? 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  was  going  to  ask  to 
speak  as  in  morning  business  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  KERREY.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska to  speak  as  in  morning  business 
for  no  more  than  10  minutes  if  I  will  be 
recognized  immediately  afterward  and 
if  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska not  be  charged  to  either  side  on 
the  budget  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Hearing  none, 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kerrey  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  610  are  lo- 
cated in  today  s  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  use. 
And  for  the  benefit  of  people  who  are 
waiting  to  take  the  floor.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  I  probably  would  not  be  much 
more  than  25  or  30  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  for  people  who  maybe  were  not 
able   to   follow   the   Senate  yesterday. 


late  yesterday  we  started  on  our  an- 
nual process  of  adopting  the  first  budg- 
et resolution,  and  we  are  in  the  process 
by  which  in  a  macroeconomic  sense  we 
decide  in  broad  categories  where  the 
$1.6  trillion  of  money  that  we  spend  an- 
nually will  be  going.  So  we  are  speak- 
ing probably  generally  about  the  budg- 
et situation  and  not  to  real  specific 
programs  as  we  might  do  on  the  spe- 
cific appropriations  bills  that  come  up 
later  in  the  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Clinton  budget 
and  the  modified  budget  voted  for 
unanimously  by  the  Budget  Committee 
majority  just  last  Thursday  represents, 
in  my  opinion,  a  complete  reversal  of 
what  was  promised  to  the  American 
people  by  candidate  Clinton  through- 
out the  1992  campaign.  I  think  the 
budget  is  replete  with  broken  promises, 
false  advertising,  and  what  I  consider 
fiscal  insanity.  The  American  people 
were  promised  by  their  candidate  bold 
change.  This  budget  is  certainly  bold. 
But  it  is  not  bold  change.  It  is  bold- 
faced. I  have  spoken  on  this  floor  in  the 
recent  past  specifically  where  this 
budget  departs  from  the  Presidents 
promises  and  where  it  departs  from 
how  it  was  advertised  and  was  pro- 
jected to  be  in  the  last  campaign, 

I  have  spoken  about  how  it  makes 
little  economic  sense,  and  I  think  that 
is  what  ought  to  worry  us  most,  is 
whether  or  not  this  is  good  economic 
policy  for  the  Federal  Government  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  brings  change  as 
the  President  promises  and  whether  it 
is  something  he  advertised  differently, 
the  point  being  that  if  it  is  not  good  for 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  good  for  any  reason. 

Now.  I  want  to  go  beyond  what  I  pre- 
viously said.  Mr.  President,  in  past 
speeches  on  the  floor  on  the  budget. 
This  budget  does  not  learn  from  the 
lessons  or  mistakes  of  past  administra- 
tions. And  for  all  of  my  colleagues  here 
who  think  that  maybe  I  would  just  be 
critical  of  the  Clinton  administration. 
I  think  I  have  a  reputation  for  having 
been  critical  of  the  deficits  of  Reagan 
and  Bush  alike. 

And  so  I  stand  here  not  to  be  a  stum- 
bling block  to  this  new  administration. 
I  want  this  President  to  succeed  be- 
cause if  he  does  not  succeed.  America 
will  not  succeed,  and  if  America  will 
not  succeed,  this  will  not  be  a  very 
good  country  for  Republicans  to  take 
over  in  1996.  We  want  it  to  be  pre- 
served. We  want  to  do  well. 

And  so  it  does  not  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  past  administrations.  In 
fact,  it  takes  what  was  done  and  done 
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wrong  in  the  Reagan-Bush  years  and 
stands  it  on  its  head,  because  what  was 
underfunded  in  the  Reagan-Bush  budg- 
ets is  fully  funded  in  this  budget.  What 
was  fully  funded  in  the  Reagan-Bush 
budget  is  underfunded  in  this  budget. 
What  was  under  taxed  in  Reagan-Bush 
is  fully  taxed  in  this  budget.  And  what 
was  fully  taxed  in  Reagan-Bush  is 
undertaxed  in  this  budget. 

This  is  a  mirror  image  approach  to 
budgeting,  and  it  is  analogous  to  tak- 
ing all  the  chairs  that  were  on  one  side 
of  the  Titanic  and  moving  them  over  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Titanic.  And,  yes. 
the  ship  might  be  leaning  more  to  port 
side  than  previously,  but  it  is  still 
headed  for  an  iceberg. 

This  budget  does  not  reflect  the  les- 
sons learned  from  throwing  too  much 
money  at  the  defense  industry  during 
the  1980"s.  And  I  was  highly  critical  of 
Reagan  doing  that.  Instead  of  more  de- 
fense, under  Reagan  we  got  less  and 
more  expensive  defense. 

Now.  in  the  1990's.  under  this  new  ad- 
ministration and  with  this  new  budget, 
we  run  the  risk  of  doing  to  domestic 
programs  what  we  did  to  defense  pro- 
grams in  the  1980"s.  In  this  budget  we 
are  throwing  money  at  domestic  pro- 
grams. We  are  not  reinventing  Govern- 
ment first  and  then  funding  a  more  ef- 
fective, more  efficient  Government 
with  fewer  dollars. 

This  budget  also  does  not  learn  from 
the  high-tax.  high-spend  policies  of  the 
Carter  administration.  We  are  raising 
taxes  by  $300  billion  in  this  budget. 
That  is  the  biggest  tax  increase  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  That  is  an  enor- 
mous burden  on  any  economy  let  alone 
one  that  is  just  emerging  from  a  reces- 
sion, with  many  of  our  largest  corpora- 
tions themselves  in  the  process  of 
going  under  major  restructuring. 

In  this  budget  plan,  deficit  reduc- 
tions occur  by  raising  $3.50  in  taxes  for 
every  $1  in  spending  reductions.  This  is 
very  clearly  a  tax-and-spend  budget. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  taxes  increased 
will  be  spent  by  Congress  under  this 
budget.  There  is  no  change  here. 

Now.  if  the  Reagan-Bush  economics 
were  called  voodoo,  then  this  is  surely 
"deja  voodoo."  You  heard  it.  this  is 
surely  "deja  voodoo."  Avoiding  the  ice- 
berg would  also  require  much  more  def- 
icit reduction,  both  in  the  short  term 
and  the  long  term.  In  the  short  term, 
the  problem  is  what  we  are  adding  to 
the  debt  itself. 

President  Clinton  rightly  deplores 
the  record  amounts  of  debt  racked  up 
during  the  Reagan  administration  and 
in  the  Bush  administration,  and  I  will 
say  "right  on." 

The  charts  that  I  have  here,  Mr. 
President,  show  that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration, however,  will  be  much 
worse.  Not  that  that  is  the  intent.  I  do 
not  attribute  any  bad  or  ill-Intent  to 
the  President's  budget. 

This  first  chart  shows  that  Clinton's 
proposed  debt  increase  is  just  as  bad  as 


the  actual  debt  increases  under 
Reagan-Bush.  What  makes  it  so  bad  is 
that  the  actuals  are  always  so  much 
worse  than  what  is  proposed.  So  if  his- 
tory merely  repeats  itself,  this  budget 
resolution  is  a  ticking  time  bomb  of 
red  ink. 

Specifically,  this  chart  shows  the  ac- 
cumulation of  debt  since  the  first  days 
of  the  Republic.  That  is  this  column. 
Then  for  the  12  years,  8  years  of  Reagan 
and  4  years  of  Bush,  the  top  line,  the 
red  line— -that  is  the  sharply  rising 
line — shows  the  trend  in  the  national 
debt.  You  will  see  that  that  trend  is 
soaring.  The  beginning,  of  course,  is  $1 
trillion  that  was  accumulated  during 
our  first  200  years  of  history.  Then  it 
went  up  to  $1.8  trillion  under  the  first 
Reagan  term.  Then,  in  the  second 
Reagan  term,  it  went  up  to  $2.9  tril- 
lion; then  to  $4.4  trillion  at  the  end  of 
Bush's  term  in  office. 

Those  are  exactly  the  same  figures 
that  you  will  hear  from  Candidate  Clin- 
ton in  the  last  campaign.  We  do  not 
and  we  cannot  dispute  those.  And  I  do 
not  say  that  that  is  good  public  policy. 
It  is  very  bad  public  policy. 

Up  to  where  the  green  starts  on  the 
chart,  that  is  all  history.  That  takes  us 
up  to  where  the  yellow  meets  the 
green. 

The  yellow  represents  history:  the 
green  is  what  Clinton  proposes.  We 
know  that  what  ends  up  at  the  end  of 
a  term  is  always  worse — much  worse — 
than  what  each  one  of  these  Presidents 
proposed. 

So  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  even 
what  is  being  proposed  here  at  the  end 
of  Clinton's  5-year  time  span  of  $6.2 
trillion  will  even  be  worse.  I  think  we 
have  every  right,  based  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  to  fear  that  it  will  be 
worse. 

This  5-year  budget  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  national  debt  from  $4.4  tril- 
lion now  to  $6.2  trillion  in  fiscal  year 
1998.  That  is  after  5  years.  It  is  all  right 
here  in  the  chart. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  cannot  be 
reiterated  too  much  that  that  is  a 
shocking  figure. 

The  national  debt  will  rise  to  $6.2 
trillion,  5  years  from  now,  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 

It  is  right  here  also  in  our  committee 
report.  On  XI.  on  line  12,  it  says  that  in 
fiscal  year  1998,  we  are  going  to  have 
$6,161,400,000,000  in  total  debt. 

Mr,  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  will  yield. 

Mr,  SASSER.  I  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa — just  agreeing  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  argument, 
that  the  chart  is  correct — if  his  figure 
of  $6.2  trillion  at  the  end  of  1998  is  cor- 
rect, without  the  Clinton  proposal, 
which  reduces  it  $502  billion,  then  that 
number  would  be  $6,7  trillion  as  op- 
posed to  the  $6.2  trillion. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  Senator  is 
right. 


Mr,  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  candid  answer.  Further,  looking  at 
his  chart,  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
first  8  years  of  the  Reagan  term  that 
we  doubled  the  national  debt  that  had 
taken  us  200  years  to  build. 

Is  that  not  a  fair  assessment? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  have  already  made 
that  point.  So.  obviously.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SASSER.  One  final  question,  Mr. 
President.  Let  me  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa,  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for.  as  he  knows,  in  the  Bush  4- 
year  term,  we  have  in  essence  doubled 
the  national  debt  that  we  had  incurred 
during  the  8  years  of  the  Reagan  term. 

Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  guess  my  point  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa  is.  even  though 
the  debt  does  go  up  under  the  Clinton 
proposal,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Clinton 
proposal,  it  would  go  up  to  $6.7  trillion. 

And  what  would  my  friend  suggest  we 
do.  other  than  adopt  this  Clinton  pro- 
posal? 

Mr,  GRASSLEY.  Of  course.  Mr. 
President,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, I  think,  will  have  a  lot  of  rec- 
ommendations for  changing  this  pro- 
posal that  is  before  us,  and  hopefully 
making  it  better,  not  only  on  the  bot- 
tom line  of  what  the  debt  is,  but  also  in 
ways  that  we  can  do  it  without  the  big 
tax  increase. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  obvi- 
ously the  Senator,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  does  not 
in  any  way  say  anything  that  I  dispute. 
He  has  repeated  what  I  have  said. 

But  we  are  here,  and  my  point  of  dis- 
cussion during  this  debate  is  to  point 
out  that  we  ought  to  be  learning,  in- 
cluding those  of  us  in  this  100-Member 
body  right  now.  that  what  happened 
during  this  historical  time  is  not  good, 
and  that  what  we  are  actually  doing  is 
increasing  the  debt  yet.  So  it  is  busi- 
ness as  usual.  This  is  the  proposed  defi- 
cit of  the  Clinton  budget,  and  we  al- 
ways do  worse  than  what  is  proposed. 

So  this  lesson  on  history,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  is 
that  we  always  do  worse  than  what  we 
plan  on  doing.  I  want  us  to  avoid  mak- 
ing that  mistake  this  time. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  American 
people  to  know,  and  for  my  colleagues 
to  know,  that  there  is  only  one  meas- 
urement in  this  entire  budget  resolu- 
tion that  tells  it  all.  There  is  only  one 
measurement  that  cuts  through  all  the 
smoke  and  mirrors,  and  that  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt.  Because,  ultimately, 
that  is  what  we  owe — each  of  us  owes 
and  each  of  our  constituents  owes. 

Out  there  at  the  grassroots  of  my 
constituency  in  the  State  of  Iowa — and 
I  will  bet  you  it  is  the  same  in  all  the 
other  49  States — there  is  not  a  con- 
stituent we  have  that  is  going  to  belie 
the  argument  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that  because  this  is 
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$6.2  trillion  now.  without  the  Clinton 
proposals,  this  could  be  $6.7  trillion: 
that  somehow  we  are  saving  $.5  trillion 
of  national  debt. 

What  the  public  is  going  to  look  at. 
when  they  measure  whether  or  not  we 
are  doing  any  good  through  the  process 
of  budgeting  and  cutting  down  on  debt 
and  cutting  down  on  expenditures,  is 
how  much  are  we  increasing  next  year 
over  this  year's  level  of  expenditure. 
They  do  not  buy  the  argument  that 
some  department  expects  to  get  $100 
billion  and  we  only  give  them  $90  bil- 
lion, that  they  are  getting  cut.  that  we 
are  cutting  the  budget  $10  billion.  If 
that  department  got  $85  billion  last 
year  and  we  give  them  $90  billion  this 
year,  the  taxpaying  public  knows  in  a 
commonsense  fashion  that  we  are  giv- 
ing a  $5  billion  increase,  not  a  $10  bil- 
lion reduction. 

I  want  to  point  out  a  very  interesting 
and  important  discrepancy.  This  budg- 
et resolution  that  I  just  read  from 
states  that  the  deficits  over  the  next  4 
years  will  total  $871  billion.  But  the 
debt  grows  from  $4.4  trillion  this  year 
to  $5.8  trillion  4  years  from  now.  So 
that  is  a  $1.4  trillion  increase  over  the 
next  4  years — not  just  $871  billion  more 
of  debt.  That  means  that  the  actual 
debt  is  expected  to  be  61  percent  higher 
than  we  are  led  to  believe,  if  we  look 
only  at  the  stream  of  optimistic  defi- 
cits. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  national 
polls.  Mr.  Clinton's  budget  plan  was 
well  received  in  the  country,  and 
maybe  still  is  well  received  in  the 
country.  To  those  of  you  who  support 
the  Clinton  budget,  just  let  me  say 
this:  If  we  adopt  the  Clinton  budget, 
the  national  d'^bt  will  soar  from  $4.4 
trillion  to  $6.2  trillion.  How  can  that  be 
called  change,  the  change  that  was  the 
theme  of  last  fall's  campaign  and  what 
has  been  talked  about  since  the  new 
administration  started?  Change  is  what 
the  President  promised. 

This  change  simply  does  not  comport 
with  change  that  we  were  promised, 
nor  with  the  change  that  we  were  led 
to  believe  we  were  getting  with  this 
budget.  That  is  an  average  yearly  debt 
increase  of  $350  billion.  Mr.  President. 
That  is  the  real  deficit:  that  is  the  real 
measure  of  what  the  public  owes — $1.4 
trillion  over  the  next  4  years. 

Let  me  just  drive  home  the  point. 
Mr.  President,  with  a  second  chart  that 
I  will  put  up  here.  This  chart.  I  think, 
makes  the  whole  point  a  little  more 
lucid,  why  the  Clinton  administration 
is  starting  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  It 
shows  how  the  President  has  squarely 
put  himself  behind  the  eight  ball  with 
a  budget  that  fails  to  cut  spending. 

This  second  chart  shows  the  dif- 
ference between  proposed  deficits  and 
actual  deficits  by  previous  Presidents. 
It  shows  how  President  Clinton's  pro- 
posed deficits  match  up  against  those 
of  the  other  Presidents.  The  most  obvi- 
ous fact  in  this  chart  is  that  reality  is 


always  worse.  As  you  can  see.  Reagan 
thought  he  would  only  have  $62  billion 
in  accumulated  deficit  and  ended  up 
having  $733  billion  of  accumulated  defi- 
cit. The  green  bars  in  the  chart  show 
what  was  proposed.  It  does  it  for 
Reagan,  his  first  term,  his  second  term. 
Bush's  only  term,  and  then  Clinton's 
term. 

Next  to  the  green  bars,  the  red  bars 
show  us  what  actually  happened,  the 
actual  accumulation  of  deficits  during 
each  President's  term.  Notice  the  very 
large  gap  there  is  for  each  Presidential 
term  between  what  is  projected— that 
is  the  green  bar — and  what  is  actual, 
the  red  bar.  This  shows  that  reality  is 
always  worse  than  projected. 

The  other  obvious  point  in  this  chart 
is  that,  given  this  budget  resolution 
that  we  have  before  us.  we  are  in  for  a 
very  big  debt  explosion.  Clinton's  pro- 
posed starting  point  is  just  as  bad  as 
the  actual  records.  In  other  words, 
where  Clinton  proposes  to  take  us  is 
just  as  bad  as  the  actual  records  of 
Reagan  and  Bush,  whose  records,  I 
might  add,  Mr.  Clinton  constantly  and 
rightfully  deplores. 

If  this  is  where  Mr.  Clinton  begins,  he 
is  surely  going  to  end  up  off  the  chart 
someplace. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  best  illus- 
tration that  this  budget  does  not  rep- 
resent change,  and  I  accept  change  as 
defined  by  Mr.  Clinton  during  his  cam- 
paign. This  is  business  as  usual.  We  had 
this  problem  before  this  new  President 
came  to  town.  We  had  this  problem 
during  the  decade  of  gridlock.  This  is 
not  new.  This  is  old,  very  old.  This  is 
not  a  new  kind  of  Democrat  budget. 
This  is  kind  of  a  previous  President's 
program.  This  could  be  Jimmy  Carter. 
This  is  adding  to  the  problem,  not  cor- 
recting it. 

This  budget  is  nothing  more  than  a 
hangover  from  the  decade  of  gridlock. 
All  that  has  changed,  as  I  said  earlier, 
is  that  the  chairs  were  switched  from 
starboard  to  port  on  the  deck  of  the  Ti- 
tanic, but  the  Titanic  still  is  on  course 
to  the  iceberg.  If  you  look  at  the  bot- 
tom line,  Mr.  President,  the  tide  of  red 
ink  continues  to  rise  at  a  pace  equal  to 
that  of  past  administrations,  and  we 
have  done  nothing  to  alter  the  course 
toward  the  iceberg. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  this  budget 
is  indeed  a  hangover  from  the  decade  of 
gridlock,  let  me  try  another  j)ersuasive 
argument.  Last  month.  President  Clin- 
ton met  with  my  colleagues  and  me  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  up  here  in  the 
Capitol  during  our  Tuesday  caucus 
luncheon.  There  were  news  stories  the 
next  day  quoting  several  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  said  that  President  Clin- 
ton did  not  have  more  spending  cuts  in 
his  budget  because  he  could  not  get 
them  through  Congress.  The  White 
House  denied  these  reports.  Yet,  we  are 
still  seeing  reports  saying  the  same 
thing.  For  example,  on  March  3,  in  the 
Washington  Post,  on  page  A4,  there  is 


an  article  entitled  "Clinton  Finds  Hill 
Republicans  Bearing  Gifts:  Proposed 
Budget  Cuts."  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  that  article.  It  says:  "Administra- 
tion officials  said  Clinton  refrained 
from  proposing  cuts  that  he  knew 
would  be  unacceptable  on  the  Hill." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  not 
business  as  usual,  if  this  budget  is  not 
business  as  usual,  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 

Ross  Perot  are  you  listening? 

I  will  tell  you  what  else  is  business  as 
usual,  Mr.  President.  My  offering  a 
freeze  is  business  as  usual.  That  is 
proof  positive  that  we  are  doing  things 
the  same  way  now  that  we  have  since 
1982  when  I  first  offered  a  budget 
freeze. 

I  would  have  expected,  based  on  what 
the  President  promised,  that  he  would 
have  offered  a  freeze  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture, and  I  would  have  offered  a  10- 
percent  across-the-board  cut  together 
with  initiatives  to  reinvent  Govern- 
ment. 

But  a  freeze  is  all  that  is  doable  in  a 
climate  where  Congress  continues  to 
protect  the  status  quo  and  all  the 
spending  habits  that  go  with  it,  and 
even  then  it  is  not  clear  if  this  amend- 
ment can  carry  the  day. 

This  is  a  great  disappointment,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  do  hope  that  the 
American  people  and  all  of  those  out 
there  who  supported  Ross  Perot  are 
taking  note  of  what  is  going  on  in  their 
capital.  It  is  a  hangover  frOm  the  dec- 
ade of  gridlock.  It  was  going  on  for  12 
years  before  November  and  it  is  still 
going  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  earlier 
that  to  avoid  the  iceberg  in  our  imme- 
diate path  we  had  to  address  both  the 
short-  and  the  long-term  horizons  so  I 
would  switch  to  the  long  term.  The 
long-term  deficit  problem  is  best  un- 
derstood by  viewing  the  stream  of  defi- 
cits from  1998  to  2003.  The  CBO  baseline 
issued  in  January  shows  the  deficit  will 
rise  to  $653  billion  by  the  year  2003. 
This  budget  will  probably  lower  that 
figure  but  by  not  enough  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  red  ink.  The  bottom  line 
is  a  business-as-usual  budget  which 
will  do  little  to  protect  against  the  on- 
going bow  wave  of  massive  deficits. 

For  these  reasons  I  offered  in  com- 
mittee an  amendment  to  freeze  non- 
defense  discretionary  spending  for  5 
years.  I  intend  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment again  here  on  the  floor  together 
with  the  help  of  Senator  NiCKLES  and 
Senator  Bond. 

It  is  my  great  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  the  nec- 
essary courage  to  do  what  is  right,  to 
do  something  that  we  should  have  done 
years  ago.  to  freeze  spending,  to  help 
prevent  a  fiscal  crisis  of  mounting  debt 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

So,  my  message  to  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  President,  and  in  a  sense  asking 
President  Clinton  to  help  as  well,  is  to 
have  guts,  make  cuts. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  yields  the 
floor. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  as  he  may 
consume. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  in  the  past  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  on  budget 
freezes,  and  this  particular  Senator  has 
been  offering  freeze  amendments  for  10 
years.  But  the  potential  for  a  realistic 
freeze,  Mr.  President,  had  largely  evap- 
orated by  1989  and  1990.  Now  we  are  be- 
yond the  point  where  a  freeze  alone 
will  solve  the  deficit  problem.  How- 
ever, yes,  we  ought  to  freeze  some 
spending. 

But  the  freeze  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  proposed  in  the  Budget 
Committee  would  freeze  health  care 
spending  for  5  years.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  going  to  happen.  That  is  unreal- 
istic. 

The  5-year  freeze  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  freeze  the  FBI  and  Fed- 
eral prisons  for  5  years.  That  is  totally 
unrealistic,  given  the  growing  prob- 
lems that  we  have  in  law  enforcement. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  have  frozen  education  for  5 
years,  yet  we  are  trying  to  restart  edu- 
cation. I  well  remember  introducing 
the  new  Secretary  of  Education.  Dick 
Riley,  at  his  confirmation  hearing.  I 
said  that  America's  long  national 
nightmare  in  education  was  finally 
over,  that  we  are  finally  going  to  move 
forward. 

This  crowd  came  to  town  12  years  ago 
and  said  do  away  with  education,  just 
get  rid  of  the  Department:  let  the  pri- 
vate sector  operate.  And  they  still  in- 
sist on  it  with  respect  to  these  tuition 
grants,  vouchers  and  denigrating  of 
public  schools.  They  want  to  finance 
private  education,  not  public  edu- 
cation. They  are  totally  twisted  in 
their  minds  as  to  our  duty. 

The  duty  of  a  public  servant  is  to 
provide  for  public  education.  The  duty 
of  the  public  servant  with  respect  to 
the  private  schools  is  to  leave  them 
alone.  If  we  are  going  to  start  funding 
those,  then  next  we  are  going  to  start 
imposing  rules  and  regulations. 

Go  down  the  list  of  5-year  freezes, 
and  there  is  a  freeze  on  transportation, 
environmental  protection,  agriculture, 
and  so  much  more.  So  I  could  not  sup- 
port the  freeze  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee even  though  I  voted  for  his 
freeze  in  previous  years,  because  we 
were  both  trying  to  arrest  and  stop  this 
rising  tide  of  red  ink. 

So  it  is  disingenuous  for  this  crowd 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  come 


now  and  say  they  just  now  discovered 
the  red  ink.  Come  on.  After  12  years  of 
drift  and  deficits,  they  dare  to  call  the 
Clinton  plan  business  as  usual. 

The  truth  is  otherwise.  We  have,  fi- 
nally, a  program  from  a  President  who 
says  freeze,  cut,  abolish  this,  delete 
COLAs  for  Federal  employees,  stream- 
line Government,  increase  taxes,  pro- 
vide investment  stimulus.  It  is  a  bold 
plan.  And  all  the  opposition  can  do  is 
produce  these  12-year  charts.  But  it  is 
they  who  caused  the  red  ink  on  those 
charts.  They  had  been  at  bat  for  12 
years. 

President  Clinton  didn't  get  elected 
on  his  economic  promises.  They  do  not 
understand  yet  how  they  lost.  Clinton 
was  not  elected  President  on  account 
of  his  promises.  He  was  elected  on  ac- 
count of  the  promise  that  George  Bush 
made — one  singular  promise  that  he 
was  not  going  to  do  anything  about 
this  economy. 

President  Clinton  is  doing  some- 
thing, and  that  is  why  we  are  moving 
along  with  a  thoughtful,  coherent  pro- 
gram that  even  Fed  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  says  is  good.  I  was  up  in 
New  York,  and  I  can  tell  you  Wall 
Street  thinks  it  is  good.  As  to  the 
economy,  yes,  people  are  investing,  in- 
terest rates  are  going  down.  Yes,  the 
recovery  is  going  on,  on  account  of  the 
Clinton  election.  It  was  not  because 
George  Bush  put  anything  in  force. 
George  Bush  was  leading  us  straight  to 
a  $500  billion  deficit. 

Look  at  the  President's  figure  right 
today.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
figure  is  $361  billion  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
That  is  without  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund,  but  with  the  trust  funds  for 
highways,  airports.  Medicare.  Federal 
finance,  all  these  others.  If  you  exclude 
all  the  trust  funds,  you  have  a  deficit 
in  excess  of  $400  billion  deficit  right 
this  minute. 

So  the  gentleman  only  got  to  town 
here  on  January  20.  Heavens  above.  He 
comes  to  town  as  the  new  President 
and  in  a  few  weeks  they,  all  of  sudden, 
want  to  marry  him  to  the  disaster  that 
this  Congress,  you  and  I.  and  Reagan- 
Bush  caused.  That  is  who  really  caused 
it. 

Come  on.  But.  as  to  this  rising  tide  of 
red  ink.  it  is  as  though  they  just  dis- 
covered it.  and  now  Clinton  is  trying  to 
do  something  about  it.  If  he  had  not 
acted,  we  would  have  been  on  a  deficit 
course  of  $500  billion.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  done  enough  on  the  deficits  and  I 
will  make  some  comments  on  that,  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  that  the  problem,  the 
disaster,  has  not  been  described  suffi- 
ciently or  understood.  We  are  being 
eaten  alive  by  interest  costs  and.  yes,  4 
years  from  now  we  could  end  up  with  a 
deficit  as  big  as  the  one  that  we  inher- 
ited here  from  George  Bush. 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  me  commend 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  have  been  that 
chairman,  and  to  get  together  with  the 


prima  donnas  that  we  have,  including 
me,  on  that  committee  with  the  dif- 
ferent ideas  and  the  different  inter- 
ests— one  Senator  has  an  interest  with 
respect  to  the  super  collider,  another 
wants  to  get  rid  of  the  space  sution: 
another  one  wants  to  do  some  more  for 
agriculture:  some  want  to  do  some 
more  to  reduce  the  deficit.  There  are 
hundreds  of  disparate  interests  and 
ideas  that  must  be  reconciled. 

But  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Budget  Committee  is  able  to  look 
with  a  broader  vision  as  to  what  has 
really  occurred.  He  sees  that,  yes. 
there  has  been  a  change.  We  do  have  a 
President  and  he  is  leading,  and  he  has 
a  program.  So  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  said:  You  have  a 
program,  put  it  out  there  where  we  can 
get  the  votes  for  it. 

I  had  certain  alternative  ideas.  But  I 
could  not  get  a  program  that  I  could 
rally  a  majority  for  on  that  Budget 
Committee.  Others  had  amendments, 
but  once  those  amendments  were 
adopted,  then  you  could  not  get  a  ma- 
jority out  of  that  Budget  Committee. 
But  under  Senator  S.\ssER's  leadership 
we  got  a  very  good,  consummate,  com- 
prehensive, realistic  budget,  which 
CBO  has  validated.  Now  compare  this 
to  12  years  of  Stockman  and  that  ma- 
nipulator, Darman. 

For  12  years,  all  we  have  had  is  trick- 
sters. 

So,  without  smoke,  without  mirrors, 
and  with  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice figures,  the  chairman  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  cut  the  Clinton  budget 
an  additional  $38  billion.  Look  at  the 
charts.  Look  at  the  reports  that  are 
given  to  Senators.  He  said,  "I  thought 
we  could  do  better.  "  So  he  sat  down 
and  studied  it  and  worked  it  out  with 
the  budget  staff  and  then  sold  each  of 
us  on  even  further  cuts. 

So  I  think  that  is  real  leadership  and 
we  ought  to  understand  and  acknowl- 
edge it.  We  now  have  a  real  and  credi- 
ble document  out  here. 

But  what  gets  me  is  the  fact  that  the 
opposition  acts  as  if  this  thing  all  of 
the  sudden  occurred.  And  the  media 
have  feigned  surprise,  too.  I  see  the 
press  gallery  is  empty.  In  fact,  that 
pretty  well  reflects  their  stories.  They 
are  empty. 

If  you  want  to  get  some  term  limita- 
tions on  politicians,  we  need  some  term 
limitations  on  reporters.  I  am  tired  of 
reading  how  those  people  are  con- 
stantly reporting  misfacts. 

I  have  tremendous  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  Tim  Russert.  But  I  listened  to 
him  on  the  weekend.  And  he  said, 
•Well,  there  is  a  Congressman  from 
Ohio  and  he  has  got  a  budget  that  real- 
ly gets  rid  of  the  deficit  without  any 
new  taxes.  " 

I  said,  come  on.  I  have  said  I  would 
consider  going  along  with  Congressman 
Kasich— I  have  gone  along  with  Repub- 
licans, Gramm-Rudman.  I  do  not  mind. 
If  he  can  get  rid  of  the  deficit  and  the 
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debt  without  taxes,  he  has  performed  a 
miracle. 

But  Kasich,  by  his  own  admission, 
has  $50  billion  less  deficit  reduction 
than  the  President,  so  he  is  $50  billion 
under  the  President,  yet  still  complain- 
ing the  President  has  not  done  any- 
thing about  the  deficit. 

So  we  start  with  that  missing  $50  bil- 
lion. Next,  Mr.  Kasich  said  he  is  send- 
ing his  budget  line  by  line  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  for  them  to 
review.  That  is  a  Gary  Hart  dare.  Go 
ahead  and  send  it  over  there  and  have 
it  scored  and  they  will  knock  out  an- 
other $50  billion  of  it. 

We  know  that  just  from  working 
with  budgets  in  the  past.  So  he  missed 
$100  billion  right  off  the  bat. 

And  we  are  not  going  to  do  away  with 
health  care  as  he  proposes.  We  are  try- 
ing to  broaden  health  care  to  35  million 
more  people.  Yes.  we  are  going  to  have 
cost  containment,  but  we  are  going  to 
broaden  health  care  coverage.  And  you 
are  not  going  to  do  away  with  another 
$100  billion  in  Kasich's  proposed  cuts. 
So  Kasich  is  more  than  $200  billion 
below  the  Clinton  plan,  below  the  budg- 
et before  you  today. 

And  we  rightly  claim  we  have  only 
just  begun  the  assault  on  the  deficit.  I 
have  that  particular  complaint.  I  ac- 
knowledge that,  because  I  am  im- 
pressed to  see  this  sincere,  dedicated 
sense  of  purpose  and  hardworking  until 
1  or  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the 
part  of  President  Clinton.  He  is  the 
first  President  who  has  really  under- 
stood anything  about  Government  in 
years,  sitting  there  with  his  staff  until 
1  or  2  in  the  morning  wanting  to  know 
about  this  line  and  that  line. 

President  Reagan  never  understood 
or  even  cared  about  the  budget.  He  left 
it  up  to  Stockman.  The  distinguished 
President  Reagan  always  told  us  de- 
lightful stones.  He  was  very  interest- 
ing and  amusing.  President  Bush,  simi- 
larly, he  loved  to  travel  but.  as  was 
said  by  one  of  the  wags  downtown:  The 
deficit  was  not  caused  on  his  watch:  he 
was  not  in  town  at  the  time.  Come  on. 
He  left  it  to  Darman. 

And  so  that  is  what  we  had  to  con- 
tend with.  It  was  not  leadership.  It  was 
nonleadership  of  chaos  and  trickery, 
and  just  finessing. 

So  now  we  get  a  President  who  comes 
to  town  and  works  around  the  clock 
and  brings  out  a  document,  and  the  op- 
position dares  to  say  there  is  no 
change.  At  the  same  time,  the  Presi- 
dent is  out  trying  to  sell  the  major  por- 
tion of  this  document  to  come  later- 
health  care  reform. 

Now  if  you  can  put  the  first  lady  to 
work,  brilliant  as  she  is  and  dedicated 
as  she  is.  and  have  a  track  record  of  ac- 
complishment as  she  has.  they  can  stop 
all  the  little  jabs  and  whining  about 
input.  We  have  had  12  years  of  input. 
We  have  the  Rockefeller  study:  we  have 
the  Kennedy  approach:  we  have  this 
bill  and  that  bill. 


Last  year.  I  think  there  would  have 
been  30-some  bills  in  both  Houses  pro- 
posing to  deal  with  health  care. 

But  now  they  are  complaining,  "We 
do  not  have  any  input."  We  have  given 
them  input.  She  is  going  all  over  the 
country,  and  there  is  no  secret  about 
it.  She  has  to  put  out  something  real- 
istically attainable  by  this  U.S.  Senate 
and  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

So  they  can  stop  all  the  whining 
about  secret  meetings  and  the  appeals 
before  courts  and  everything  else  to 
again  dissemble  and  confuse.  They 
know  better.  They  know  we  are  going 
to  get  some  kind  of  health  care  reform, 
because  we  have  to  do  it. 

So  the  President  put  his  own  name 
and  the  First  Lady's  name  on  the 
line — that  is  leadership — and  said,  "We 
are  going  to  work  at  it.  " 

Of  the  400  task  forces — incidentally, 
100  in  medicine.  There  are  60-some  doc- 
tors and  40-some  nurses,  all  of  them 
working,  everybody  is  continually 
being  briefed.  It  is  hard  work. 

In  this  context,  it  is  absurd  to  have 
Tim  Russert  assert,  "We  have  a  man 
with  a  budget  that  can  really  solve  the 
whole  problem— get  rid  of  the  deficit 
and  the  debt  without  any  taxes."  Abso- 
lutely false. 

Ask  this  group  over  here  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  put  in  the  Kasich 
budget  and  call  the  role  and  see  how 
many  will  vote  to  decimate  Amtrak. 
child  nutrition.  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
and  more.  You  can  just  go  right  down 
the  lot  of  the  things  that  are  in  there, 
because  those  make  nice,  little  20-sec- 
ond  sound  bites.  And  they  have — we 
have — the  20-second  biteitis.  all  of  us. 
That  is  how  we  got  here,  not  on  our 
track  record.  By  gosh.  I  tried  to  run  on 
my  record  and  could  not  find  it  with 
my  opposition.  So  we  had  to  put  out  20- 
second  bites. 

But  tell  them  to  put  out  their  alter- 
native budgets  and  see  how  many  votes 
they  get  to  do  away  with  health  care 
and  what  they  are  talking  about  with 
our  taxes.  Let  us  get  a  rollcall  vote. 

It  is  the  same  on  spending  cuts.  We 
made  this  challenge  before  in  1986  when 
the  Republicans  controlled  this  U.S. 
Senate,  and  none  other  than  the  distin- 
guished former  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  said,  "I'm  tired  of  the  talk.  We 
are  putting  it  up  for  a  vote." 

He  put  up  all  the  Reagan  cuts.  And 
you  are  not  going  to  get  a  better  cutter 
than  Ronald  Wilson  Reagan.  He  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  the  Government,  period: 
get  rid  of  the  bureaucracy  on  the  Poto- 
mac, the  Department  of  Energy,  de- 
regulate everything. 

And  so.  as  a  result.  Senator  Domenici 
put  the  spending  cuts  to  a  vote.  There 
were  43  cuts  that  amounted  to  about  $4 
billion.  That  is  all.  But  they  were  all 
the  Grace  Commission  cuts,  all  the 
cuts.  They  got  only  14  votes.  They  got 
only  14  votes. 

So  let  us  start  writing  and  talking 
and  acting  in  the  world  of  reality  and 
not  the  lies. 
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I  think  of  Vaclav  Havel  at  the  time 
he  took  over  as  President  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

(Mr.  FEINGOLD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Havel,  in  his  inau- 
gural address,  turned  to  his  people  and 
said,  "We  have  been  lying  to  each  other 
for  40  years,  saying  one  thing  and  be- 
lieving another.  Czechoslovakia  has 
many  problems,  and  only  we  can  solve 
them." 

In  a  similar  vein,  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  we  could  as  well  say  we  in 
America  have  been  lying  to  each  other 
for  12  years,  saying  one  thing  and  be- 
lieving another. 

Our  United  States  has  many  prob- 
lems and  only  we  can  solve  them. 

Lying?  Good  gosh,  you  could  go  im- 
mediately to  deregulation.  Yesterday 
we  appointed  an  airline  study  commis- 
sion because  the  airlines  are  now  all 
going  broke.  We  can  study  it  for  90 
days,  we  can  study  it  for  90  months. 
There  is  one  word  to  the  report:  De- 
regulation. It  wrecked  the  airlines,  it 
wrecked  the  savings  and  loans,  and  ev- 
erything else.  So  you  can  go  down  that 
list. 

Another  lie  of  the  last  12  years  was 
free  trade.  Half  of  our  problem  is  that 
sing-song  of  "free  trade,  free  trade." 
There  is  no  such  thing.  There  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be.  We  have  to  get 
a  competitive  trade  policy.  Instead, 
what  we  have  been  doing  is  subsidizing 
foreign  protectionism.  When  we  knock 
Americans  out  of  their  jobs,  we  have  to 
vote  unemployment  compensation.  So 
with  United  States  tax  money,  we  sub- 
sidize the  protectionism  of  Japan  and 
the  other  trade  competitors.  We  pro- 
tect their  protectionism  with  a  free- 
trade  sing-song  of  unrealistic  nature. 
As  Red  Poling,  chairman  of  the  board 
at  Ford  Motors  said  the  week  before 
last  in  my  office,  "We  export  free 
trade.  They  export  automobiles.  " 

And  there  is  another  lie  that  has 
been  prominent  over  the  last  12  years 
with  regard  to  Social  Security.  Senator 
Mo^TilHAN  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  Social  Security  truly  a  protected 
trust  fund.  I  put  in  a  little  amendment 
in  1990,  requiring  that  you  not  count 
the  Social  Security  trust  funds  to  re- 
duce the  deficit.  But  along  came  Sen- 
ator MOYNIHAN  even  with  a  better  ap- 
proach, saying  we  did  not  need  to  raise 
taxes  on  Social  Security  in  January 
1991.  That  was  just  one  of  the  tax  in- 
creases that  President  Bush  sponsored. 
They  opposed  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  we  in  the 
Congress  should  not  mess  with  Social 
Security. 

We  got  voted  down  on  the  spurious 
call,  do  not  mess  with  Social  Security. 
Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  we  now  are 
doing  on  a  massive  scale.  We  are  going 
to  spend  another  $62  billion  of  Social 
Security  trust  fund  money  in  this 
budget  to  obscure  the  deficit.  And,  by 
1999,  in  6  short  years,  we  will  owe  So- 
cial Security  $1  trillion.  That  is  why 


they  cannot  understand  that  when  you 
cut  Social  Security  COLAs,  you  do  not 
help  your  actual  deficit  and  your  debt, 
you  simply  increase  the  trust  fund, 
which  is  then  robbed  blind  to  hide  the 
deficit. 

Admittedly.  I  am  trying  to  rebuild 
that  fund.  So  I  will  go  along  with  it. 
But  it  does  not  help  the  deficit  and  the 
debt.  We  have  to  bring  in  focus  the  re- 
ality of  the  problem  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  mammoth  effort  that  must  be 
made  in  order  to  really  begin  to  tackle 
this  problem.  But  the  lie  was.  "Do  not 
mess  with  Social  Security"  so  we  could 
continue  to  mess  with  it  and  use  the 
trust  fund  as  a  slush  fund  to  obscure 
the  deficit,  to  show  what  good  boys  and 
girls  we  were,  read  my  lips,  no  new 
taxes,  and  it  can  be  done  strictly  by 
cutting  spending.  That  argument  was 
the  big  lie  of  the  last  12  years. 

Of  course,  the  lie  was  we  are  going  to 
grow  out  of  the  deficits.  I  still  read  this 
line  of  argument  in  the  Washington 
Times.  You  would  think  we  did  not 
have  an  election  in  November  of  last 
year.  They  continue  to  write  the  same 
rubbish,  these  same  old  writers.  Let  us 
please  have  term  limitations  on  these 
journalists  and  writers.  Because  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  them.  They  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on.  They  say  we 
will  grow  out  of  deficits— growth, 
growth,  growth.  They  say.  growth, 
growth,  growth. 

You  cannot  get  elected  on 
sloganeering  anymore  and  symbols. 
You  have  to  get  real.  The  American 
people  said  that.  Ross  Perot  did  not 
discover  it.  He  does  not  understand 
that  we  have  a  government  in  here 
that  is  getting  real  on  the  deficits,  and 
Perot  is  still  running  as  if  we  did  not 
have  an  election  last  year. 

But  a  talk  was  made  here  last  week 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas.  He  said:  "Reagan,  he  made 
his  promises  and  that  is  what  he  was 
elected  on,  where  President  Clinton 
made  his  promises,  but  he  is  not  carry- 
ing them  through." 

Then  he  went  down  the  Reagan  prom- 
ises to  cut  the  size  of  Government,  but 
he  did  not  do  that,  and  to  do  this  and 
do  that.  I  agree.  He  made  those  prom- 
ises. But  he  made  an  even  bigger  one. 
He  promised  to  balance  the  budget.  In- 
stead, he  tripled  the  debt. 

I  was  here  when  we  got  a  balanced 
budget  under  President  Lyndon  John- 
son: 12  years  later,  in  1980.  I  went  to 
President  Carter  on  Friday  after  he 
was  defeated  and  said.  "Mr.  President, 
you  are  going  to  leave  the  biggest  defi- 
cit in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  we  Democrats  are 
never  going  to  get  elected  to  any- 
thing." 

He  said,  "How  much?" 

I  said,  "I  have  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  figure  of  a  $75  billion  def- 
icit." 

He  says,  "Heavens,  what  are  we  going 
to  do?  What  did  I  get  from  President 
Ford?" 


I  said,  "Well,  President  Ford's  deficit 
was  $66  billion.  What  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  is  a  fancy  word— I  have  been 
arguing  with  my  House  colleagues  and 
we  tried  it  a  couple  of  times  but  I 
think  we  can  do  it — "reconciliation." 
That  is  a  fancy  word  for  "cut." " 

I  came  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  Senator  Magnuson, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  Frank  Church,  Senator  Culver 
of  Iowa.  Senator  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota.  Senator  Birch  Bayh  of  Indi- 
ana. Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wis- 
consin. I  called  them  affectionately 
"my  spending  friends."  And  I  said, 
'"Look  here,  you  have  to  give  me  a 
vote.  We  are  going  to  leave  the  worst 
deficit  record  you  have  ever  seen.  We 
are  going  to  leave  a  $75  billion  deficit 
and  we  will  never  get  elected  to  any- 
thing."" 

We  did  it:  the  first  reconciliation 
spending-cut  bill.  I  have  the  pen  from 
the  signing  ceremony.  President  Carter 
signed  it  and  brought  the  deficit  down. 
But  I  can  tell  you  this.  I  remember 
well  the  promise  President  Reagan 
made.  He  said  he  was  going  to  balance 
the  budget  in  1  year.  That  is  what  he 
ran  on:  balance  it  in  1  year.  After  tak- 
ing his  oath  of  office,  he  said.  ""Oops, 
this  is  worse  than  I  ever  thought.  It  is 
news  to  me.  It  is  going  to  take  me  2 
years,  until  1983  to  balance  this 
budget." 

So  he  extended  himself  and  was  going 
to  balance  the  budget.  But  he  said  he 
would  balance  it  by  means  of  growth- 
growth.  He  said  we  are  going  to  cut  all 
the  revenues  and  we  are  going  to  grow 
out  of  the  deficit. 

Ask  any  mayor  to  cut  his  revenues  25 
percent:  ask  any  Governor  in  America 
to  cut  the  State's  revenues  25  percent. 
They  would  lose  the  bond  rating,  the 
mayor  would  have  to  get  rid  of  the  po- 
licemen and  firemen.  And  the  voters 
would  get  rid  of  him.  They  would  ride 
that  mayor  out  of  town  on  a  rail.  I  can 
tell  you  that  right  now.  That  is  total 
economic  baloney.  But  that  is  what 
Congress  adopted. 

President  Reagan  gave  us  the  first 
$100  billion  deficit,  the  first  $200  billion 
deficit.  President  Bush  gave  us  the 
first  $300  billion  and  the  first  $400  bil- 
lion deficit.  Add  it  up,  and  go  right  this 
minute  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice. This  fiscal  year  baseline  is  $361 
billion  and  add  the  other  $50  billion 
trust  funds  and  you  are  up  to  over  $400 
billion.  You  are  running  at  $400  billion, 
heading  to  $500  billion  when  we  come 
to  town.  But  that  is  the  lie  we  told 
each  other— read  our  lips— Democrats 
as  well.  I  can  tell  you  right  now.  if 
President  Clinton  had  not  said  the 
word  ""taxes.""  you  would  not  have  got- 
ten a  word  out  of  this  crowd.  I  tried.  I 
offered  a  'V'AT  in  1987  to  try  to  avoid 
the  recession.  I  found  out  they  were  be- 
ginning to  finesse  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  was 
a  sword  to  prompt  fiscal  responsibility. 


not  a  shield  for  us  to  lie  about  the  defi- 
cit. 

So  it  was  clear  we  were  going  to  need 
revenues  at  that  time,  and  we  got  eight 
votes  out  of  the  Budget  Committee.  We 
got  two  of  our  Republican  colleagues. 
We  could  work  in  a  bipartisan  fashion 
at  that  time. 

Now  President  Clinton  comes  and 
gives  a  dynamic  plan,  including  much 
of  what  Republicans  have  been  talking 
about,  but  they  are  giving  us  charts 
and  business  as  usual.  They  act  inno- 
cent like  they  just  came  to  town,  like 
we  are  just  walking  out  of  Independ- 
ence Hall  and  Government  has  just 
started.  Come  on. 

They  have  wrecked  the  economy. 
When  we  talk  about  jobs,  that  age 
group  18  to  24  in  America  today  cannot 
find  a  job  or  they  cannot  find  a  job 
that  lifts  them  out  of  poverty.  You  and 
I  go  around  making  graduation  talks  in 
May  and  June,  "What  a  wonderful  fu- 
ture you  have.  The  future  belongs  to 
you."'  Heck,  they  walk  out  on  the  side- 
walk and  say.  "There  are  no  jobs.  I  am 
going  back  to  graduate  school  and  get 
a  higher  degree."  All  this  retraining, 
retraining  skills — we  have  skills  com- 
ing out  of  our  ears.  We  do  not  need  re- 
training: we  need  jobs,  we  need  oppor- 
tunity. 

They  wrecked  the  economy  and  the 
Federal  budget.  You  know  the  litany. 
The  United  States  has  gone  from  the 
largest  creditor  to  the  largest  debtor 
nation.  We  have  gone  to  quadrupling 
the  debt  from  $903  billion  back  in  1981. 
less  than  $1  trillion.  Now  it  is  over  $4 
trillion.  $4.2  trillion.  The  interest  costs 
are  eating  us  alive.  Let  me  get  to  that 
point  because  I  cannot  make  it  strong 
enough,  when  you  read  the  best  of  writ- 
ers. Mort  Zuckerman.  week  before  last 
in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  He  said 
the  policy  of  borrow  and  spend  in  the 
1980's  was  a  deferred  tax  on  future  gen- 
erations. Wrong,  that  is  a  tax  on  us 
here  and  now  it  has  us  into  a  deep  hole. 
The  debt  and  the  interest  costs  on  that 
debt  are  growing  faster  than  the  econ- 
omy. 

When  George  Bush  came  to  town,  he 
had  a  $5  trillion  economy  and  as  he  left 
in  January,  he  had  a  $6  trillion  econ- 
omy. But  the  debt  was  $2.5  trillion 
when  he  came  to  town  and  now  it  is 
over  $4  trillion.  So  we  have  the  econ- 
omy growing  by  only  $1  trillion,  but 
you  have  the  deficit,  the  debt  growing 
by  over  $1.5  trillion.  You  are  in  a  down- 
ward spiral  headed  to  a  $5  trillion  debt 
as  you  come  to  town  now.  But  the  pen- 
alty of  interest  costs  is  not  on  the  fu- 
ture alone,  it  is  on  us  right  this 
minute. 

In  that  span  of  12  years  when  they 
were  going  to  balance  the  budget,  as  I 
pointed  out.  what  did  they  do?  They 
spent  $1.7  trillion  in  net  interest  costs 
on  interest  and  $2.4  trillion  in  gross  in- 
terest costs.  That  is  the  Grace  Com- 
mission group.  Do  you  remember,  they 
were  going  to  do  away  with  waste,  with 
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waste,  with  waste?  They  have  created 
the  biggest  waste  ever  in  the  history  of 
man,  where  you  go  on  a  12-year  binge 
and  talk  about  the  jobs  you  created 
and  then  you  look  at  53  percent  of  the 
18  million  jobs  paying  wages  at  poverty 
and  below  the  poverty  line.  So  over 
half  the  jobs  they  created  are  below 
that  $12,000  poverty  line.  We  have  been 
on  a  binge.  We  have  divided  our  soci- 
ety. We  have  crowds  who  think  they 
can  shoot  people  on  account  of  their 
beliefs,  and  this  is  the  crowd  that  gave 
them  that  belief. 

I  can  tell  you  that  right  now,  they 
have  wrecked  the  economy.  Americans 
cannot  get  jobs.  That  crowd  wrecked 
this  budget  and  they  want  to  worsen 
the  wreck. 

Why,  just  yesterday  the  distin- 
guished former  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  started  off  his  talk  and  he  said. 
"I  got  a  call  from  the  airline  industry: 
I  got  a  call  from  the  chemical  indus- 
try." Does  he  not  know  at  least  from 
Ross  Perot  we  have  to  get  rid  of  the 
special  interests?  I  got  a  call  from  all 
of  these  industries,  too,  but  he  starts 
off  his  talk  like  we  did  not  have  an 
election.  He  says,  whoopee  for  the  spe- 
cial interests. 

Everybody  is  going  to  be  affected.  All 
taxes  are  regressive.  I  can  give  you  any 
chart.  You  give  me  the  tax.  I  will  tell 
you  how  many  jobs  you  lose.  But  they 
do  not  tell  you  how  many  jobs  you  lose 
when  your  interest  costs  are  growing 
faster  than  your  spending  cuts.  In  spite 
of  the  mammoth  job  that  has  been 
done  here,  which  is  more  than  the 
Presidents  of  the  last  12  years,  our 
spending  cuts  for  1994  are  $18  billion: 
look  over  on  the  other  ledger,  the  in- 
terest costs  are  $23  billion.  They  want 
to  stop  the  increase  in  spending  as  they 
continue  the  increase  in  spending.  That 
is  their  approach  on  this  deficit. 

So  there  we  are.  We  are  into  the 
soup.  If  your  interest  costs  are  growing 
faster  than  you  can  agree  on  spending 
cuts,  you  are  going  backward. 

Let  us  get  right  to  doing  away  with 
the  domestic  side  of  Government. 

I  want  everyone  to  please  pay  atten- 
tion to  just  this.  For  sake  of  argument 
and  illustration,  let  us  not  talk  about 
cuts,  let  us  talk  about  eliminating 
huge  chunks  of  Government  in  their 
entirety. 

Go  down  the  list.  Imagine  eliminat- 
ing function  250.  space  and  science. 

Let  us  eliminate  all  the  spending,  the 
outlays  for  function  270  for  energy. 

Let  us  eliminate  all  of  the  function 
300.  the  park,  natural  resources,  the 
Army  Corps,  EPA  and  the  whole  thing 
right  there. 

Let  us  go  to  function  350.  Just  elimi- 
nate agriculture.  Just  eliminate  func- 
tion 350. 

Eliminate  function  370.  commerce 
and  housing. 

Eliminate— do  not  cut  itr— eliminate 
transportation. 


Eliminate  450,  regional  development, 
community  action  block  grants. 

Eliminate  500.  just  do  not  cut  edu- 
cation. 

Eliminate  health  because  the  trust 
funds  are  there  for  Medicare  but  to  ad- 
minister Medicare  in  this  program,  just 
eliminate  that. 

Eliminate  600.  income  security.  WIC. 
Head  Start.  Do  not  cut  it.  eliminate  it. 

Eliminate  700.  Justice  Department, 
eliminate  the  FBI,  the  border  patrol, 
the  immigration  service,  the  judges, 
the  justices,  the  courts,  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Eliminate  the  Presidents  staff, 
eliminate  the  Congress,  general  Gov- 
ernment, the  IRS — we  will  all  vote  for 
that — eliminate  the  IRS. 

Just  eliminate  it  all  and  then  add  it 
up  and  see  where  you  are.  You  have 
eliminated  domestic  discretionary 
spending— they  are  talking  so  big- 
right  this  minute  it  is  $229  billion. 

I  just  gave  you  the  figures.  You  are 
headed  to  a  $500  billion  deficit  this 
minute.  Subtract  the  $229  billion  and 
you  still  have  at  least  a  $200  billion  def- 
icit— and  that  is  after  totally  eliminat- 
ing most  of  the  Government  other  than 
defense. 

So.  heavens  above,  quit  running 
home  to  the  Rotary  Club  talking  about 
how  spending  cuts  alone  will  solve  the 
problem.  Clinton  has  a  solid  program 
there,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  cut 
spending  more.  But  we  can  only  go  so 
far.  Eliminate  the  entire  blooming 
thing— all  of  domestic  discretionary 
spending— and  you  still  have  $200  bil- 
lion in  deficits. 

Then  they  go  and  talk  about  defense. 
And  we  have  closure  of  bases  and  a 
drastic  situation  in  my  own  backyard. 
But  do  you  know  what  they  try  to  do? 
Politics  as  usual.  They  try  to  blame 
the  closure  of  the  bases  on  President 
Clinton. 

Now,  let  me  educate  you  about  that. 
We  got  together  in  1988 — I  remember 
well  in  1972  the  U.S.  Army  tried  to 
close  Fort  Dix.  and  for  20  years  they 
could  not  get  it  closed.  We  said  this  is 
ridiculous:  we  have  to  get  together  and 
have  some  kind  of  plan  that  politically 
sort  of  spreads  the  responsibility  but 
gets  the  job  done. 

And  so  President  Bush  and  the  Con- 
gress agreed  on  a  procedure,  and  with 
that  particular  procedure  we  had  a 
wave  of  closings  in  1988:  we  had  a  wave 
of  closings  in  1991.  They  closed  my 
Myrtle  Beach  Air  Base.  The  other  side 
did  not  holler  politics  then.  And  now 
they  are  closing  the  Charleston  Navy 
Yard  and  the  economy  of  my  own 
hometown.  The  Republicans  are  saying 
we  are  weakening  defense.  Well.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  zeal  for  a  strong  de- 
fense. 

But  look  at  the  facts.  Add  up  the 
first  term  of  Ronald  Wilson  Reagan, 
the  total  outlays  in  defense— $877  bil- 
lion. Add  up  the  first  term— and  I  em- 
phasize, gentlemen,  the  first  term— of 
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President  Bill  Clinton— $1  trillion  in 
defense  outlays.  We  are  going  to  spend 
$1  trillion  even  with  the  cuts  that  they 
say  are  devastating  defense.  The  out- 
lays right  this  minute  are  $294  billion 
on  defense  and  over  4  years  we  go  down 
to  $250  billion.  Nonetheless.  President 
Clinton  will  spend  more  on  defense 
than  Reagan  in  their  first  terms. 

So  you  can  throw  these  figures 
around  and  terrorize  these  writers  up 
here,  but  they  do  not  bring  it  into 
focus.  We  are  going  to  spend  way  more 
even  without  communism  in  Russia  be- 
cause, heavens,  we  do  not  need  a  stand- 
ing army  with  Russia  now.  Yes.  we  are 
worried  about  nuclear.  We  are  worried 
about  their  missiles.  But  we  are  no 
longer  worried  about  the  army  coming 
against  Germany  and  France  right 
now. 

Yet  even  without  the  threat  of  the 
Soviets,  we  are  going  to  spend  way 
more,  with  the  cuts,  under  President 
Clinton  for  defense  than  what  we  spent 
under  the  first  4  years  of  President 
Reagan,  who  is.  in  my  opinion,  given  a 
large  credit  for  the  fall  of  the  wall,  be- 
cause I  was  for  increasing  defense 
along  with  President  Reagan.  I  sup- 
ported him  in  the  deployment  of  the 
Pershing  intermediate-range  missiles 
in  Europe.  It  was  a  sort  of  put  up  or 
shut  up.  and  we  were  putting  up.  And, 
yes.  we  were,  as  a  result  of  that,  spend- 
ing the  Soviet  economy  into  defeat. 

So  I  commend  President  Reagan  for 
that.  We  were  in  lockstep. 

But  let  us  not  say.  now  that  we  have 
spending  cuts,  base  closures,  and  every- 
thing else  of  that  kind,  that  we  are 
decimating  defense.  Certainly,  the  lat- 
est wave  of  base  closures  is  the  third 
wave  to  occur  under  the  Bush  defense 
budget. 

Now.  let  me  agree  in  a  breath  that 
the  Clinton  cuts  will  be  more  than  the 
Bush  cuts.  But  let  us  pass  it  in  Septem- 
ber-October this  year,  and  then  let  us 
look  at  1995  and  say  this  is  what  Clin- 
ton did.  But.  heavens  above,  this  is 
what  Bush  did.  and  you  do  not  think 
President  Clinton,  as  good  a  politician 
as  he  is.  came  to  town  and  said.  "I 
want  to  run  o%-er  to  the  Pentagon  and 
start  closing  bases." 

When  I  asked  him  way  after  we  had 
had  a  hearing  over  there  in  the  Penta- 
gon, he  said  he  had  not  seen  the  list.  I 
do  not  blame  him. 

The  process  is  similar  to  how  we  now 
hire  postmasters.  We  have  it  now.  Mr. 
President,  that  if  I  recommend  you  for 
postmaster  in  Madison.  WI.  it  is  a  fel- 
ony. It  is  a  crime.  We  were  so  assiduous 
to  make  sure  that  Congressmen  and 
Senators  could  not  recommend  anyone 
for  postmaster,  we  made  it  a  felony. 
And  that  is  exactly  the  attitude  of  a 
President  coming  to  town  with  all  the 
budget  and  Cabinet  and  all  the  prob- 
lems he  has.  Bosnia.  Somalia.  Haiti, 
everything  else.  I  do  not  see  how  he 
does  it.  The  poor  man  did  not  even 
know  where  the  Pentagon  was.  He  sent 
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one  fellow  over  there  and  it  gave  him 
heart  trouble.  We  do  not  even  have  a 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  me  to  appeal 
to.  Heavens  above. 

But  that  is  the  other  side's  whole  po- 
litical strategy  of  politics  as  usual. 
They  are  the  guardians  of  gridlock. 
That  is  the  way  they  want  to  posture 
themselves.  They  will  not  put  up  a  plan 
at  all. 

So  what  we  have  here  at  best  is  the 
big  change.  Let  me  get  to  that  because 
I  am  going  to  have  time  later,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  will  give  me  time 
on  a  VAT  amendment.  I  want  to  put  in 
a  value-added  tax.  The  reason  I  want  to 
put  that  in— and  I  have  talked  to  Leon 
Panetta,  I  have  talked  to  the  Vice 
President.  I  have  talked  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  talked  to  Mr.  Rubin,  and  I 
have  talked  to  all  the  people  I  can  find. 
Alice  Rivlin  and  others — I  have  shown 
them  how  4  years  from  now  we  end  up 
almost  with  as  big  a  deficit  even  after 
enacting  the  Clinton  plan. 

Look  at  the  particular  deficit  with- 
out Social  Security  in  your  budget  re- 
port, and  it  is  not  $187  billion  in  1997:  it 
is  $272  billion.  And  then  you  will  get 
slippage.  This  is  just  the  first  go  round 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  here  in 
March.  I  can  tell  you  by  the  end  of  the 
year  these  figures  slip:  you  are  back  up 
to  over  $300  billion.  And  come  election 
year  in  1996,  I  do  not  want  my  Presi- 
dent being  accused  of  ending  up  with  a 
deficit  as  big  as  he  inherited  from 
President  Bush. 

The  reason  that  occurs  under  this 
splendid  document — and  I  support  it 
like  it  is  and  I  will  vote  for  it  like  it  is. 
but  I  want  to  do  more.  The  reason  for 
that  is  no  one  has  told  the  truth  that 
we  are  headed  at  the  particular  mo- 
ment for  a  $400  to  a  $500  billion  deficit 
in  1997.  We  have  the  interest  costs  eat- 
ing us  alive.  And  we  cannot  even  get  on 
top  of  the  economy  with  jobs  and  all 
the  things  to  be  done  with  the  stimulus 
package. 

But  we  do  get  a  President  who  tries. 
Now.  that  is  a  big  change.  Because  I 
had  to  talk  to  a  group  at  home  and 
they  would  say.  "Well,  tell  me  about 
President  Clinton."  I  studied  him.  I 
was  not  in  the  loop.  I  was  not  BC — be- 
fore Clinton— or  FOB— friend  of  Bill.  I 
would  like  to  be  one.  But  I  had  to  sur- 
vive, and  in  my  State  Bush  is  over- 
whelmingly popular.  In  fact,  if  you  had 
a  vote  there  today,  I  would  hate  to  see 
the  outcome.  That  same  crowd  that  is 
hollering  "politics."  they  better  not 
holler  politics  on  base  closures  because 
I  am  a  gone  gosling.  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  voted  for  President  Clinton. 
My  State  voted  for  Bush. 

So  I  was  doing  my  best  to  help  the 
cause  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  help 
President  Clinton  get  elected.  But  you 
could  not  call  me  a  Clinton  stalwart, 
and  I  have  been  studying  him.  And  the 
big  change  is,  one,  the  gentleman  likes 
Government.  Now,  you  have  to  like 
Government,    Mr.    Chairman,    to   stay 


down  there  in  Arkansas  for  10  years 
and  make  $35,000  a  year. 

I  mean  any  fellow  with  a  Yale  law  de- 
gree, who  is  a  Rhodes  scholar,  can 
come  to  this  town,  and  he  starts  at 
$200,000  at  age  25.  Then  read  the  finan- 
cial statements  of  all  of  these  folks 
who  have  been  at  it  for  a  few  years, 
after  retiring  from  the  Cabinet.  He 
would  be  up  there  at  the  million  dollar 
mark  like  all  the  rest  of  them. 

So  he  is  totally  unselfish.  He  goes 
down  to  his  little  State — and  I  come 
from  a  little  State.  I  made  $15,000  as 
Governor.  I  do  not  want  you  to  say 
that  I  was  overpaid.  I  made  $15,000  a 
year  for  4  years. 

This  gentleman  made  $35,000  annu- 
ally for  the  last  decade  as  Governor. 
But  he  works  on  the  problems  at  the 
local  level,  on  education,  on  the  envi- 
ronment, on  law  enforcement,  and  all 
those  particular  problems,  with  a  total 
familiarity  over  a  10-year  period.  He 
likes  it.  He  comes  to  Washington  not 
thinking  that  he  ought  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  have  a  hundred  of  us  here,  and  we 
all  think  we  ought  to  be  the  President. 
I  know.  I  know  all  of  us.  And  I  tried. 
We  all  thought  we  ought  to  be  Presi- 
dent, and  Lord  knows  the  last  two 
thought  that  they  were  the  crown. 

I  mean  President  Reagan  tried  for  4 
years,  and  he  finally  arrived.  He  knew 
he  ought  to  be  there.  Once  he  arrived, 
he  turned  the  hard  work  over  to  his 
staff. 

Bush  was  Vice  President  and  had 
been  in  Government.  He  was  accus- 
tomed. His  whole  life  in  a  particular 
role  was  in  Government.  And  he  finally 
arrived  there.  He  thought  he  ought  to 
be  the  President.  There  was  not  any 
way  for  him  to  lose  in  1992.  That  is  why 
he  ran  a  sorry  campaign.  There  was  not 
any  way  for  him  to  lose  to  this  little 
Governor  from  little  Arkansas — be- 
cause he  thought  he  ought  to  be  the 
President. 

President  Clinton  does  not  think  he 
has  a  divine  right  to  be  the  President, 
and  he  is  trying  his  case.  I  dreamed  of 
taking  the  job.  And.  if  I  took  it  in  the 
next  10  minutes.  I  would  need  help  be- 
cause I  know  I  ought  not  to  be  the 
President.  I  would  need  the  best  and 
the  brightest,  as  Kennedy  had  around 
him. 

Now  we  have  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est coming  in  at  every  level.  You  name 
secretary  for  secretary,  and  I  will  com- 
pare them.  This  is  a  far  superior,  more 
outstanding  Cabinet  than  what  we 
have  been  seen  with  for  the  last  12 
years. 

Many  of  the  Reagan-Bush  Cabinet 
headed  off  in  disrepute.  The  President 
himself  had  to  pardon  his  Secretary  of 
Defense  because  the  Secretary  was 
about  to  implicate  him  in  what  we 
knew  he  knew,  and  then  had  to  make  a 
sweetheart  deal  with  the  White  House 
Archivist.  He  learned  something  from 
Rosemary  Woods — get  rid  of  the  record. 
Leave  town  under  a  cloud.  Come  on. 


So  we  come  to  town  with  a  President 
who  likes  Government,  who  wants  to 
work  on  the  problem,  who.  by  gosh, 
knows  who  he  ought  to  be.  and  knows 
he  is  on  trial  himself:  working  around 
the  clock  with  a  staff  and  everybody 
else  involved,  and  willing  to  lead.  That 
is  the  change. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
offers  no  change.  We  have  a  President 
who  says,  here  I  am.  and  I  am  going  to 
freeze  everything.  You  are  not  going  to 
get  any  Government  increases.  Man.  I 
can  tell  you,  there  would  have  been  a 
howl  if  it  had  been  anybody  else.  He 
quieted  me  down.  He  said,  we  can  do  it. 
We  finally  have  a  fellow  who  is  going 
to  cut  the  White  House  25  percent. 

He  has  me  cutting  my  Commerce 
Committee  10  percent,  and  my  staff. 
Clinton  said,  do  not,  by  gosh,  disassem- 
ble Government — by  gosh,  streamline 
it,  trim  it  down.  He  went  down  through 
the  departments  in  this  budget;  the 
streamlining  and  the  cuts.  He  had  the 
Vice  President  working  on  further 
cuts.  What  more  does  the  other  side 
want?  What  more  do  they  want? 

So  he  has  been  working  on  all  of 
those  things.  He  last  confronted  the 
biggest  headache  of  all  in  domestic 
government — health  care,  with  the 
First  Lady. 

What  more  can  you  ask  than  that? 
He  is  working  around  the  clock. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  stimu- 
lus package.  The  stimulus  package  is 
probably  best  considered  in  the  context 
of  investment.  Last  year,  over  a  year 
ago.  in  fact  the  year  before  last.  I 
thought  we  ought  not  to  have  just 
spending  cuts  and  freezes.  But  we 
ought  to  have  investment  in  the  public 
and  the  private  sector,  the  investment 
tax  credit,  capital  gains  going  down  on 
the  private  side:  and  then  on  the  public 
side,  women's,  infants',  and  children's 
feeding.  Head  Start:  go  right  on  down 
in  transportation,  to  get  jobs  done  be- 
cause you  have  a  very  tenuous  situa- 
tion. 

I  will  never  forget  President  Clinton 
telling  us  that  John  Major,  the  Prime 
Minister,  was  coming  over.  Major  said, 
look,  for  the  next  year  or  so  there  is 
going  to  be  zero  growth  in  Europe, 
Japan  economically  is  in  bad  shape, 
and  you,  the  United  States,  are  going 
to  have  to  be  the  economic  engine  for 
the  recovery  of  the  global  economy.  We 
run  up  almost  a  $500  billion  deficit  and 
we  have  to,  all  of  a  sudden,  be  the  en- 
gine for  world  growth. 

So  on  that  particular  score,  the 
President  has  come  up  with  the  chassis 
for  that  engine.  And  with  the  invest- 
ments he  put  in  there,  with  respect  to 
the  private  side,  we  do  have  the  capital 
gains  cut.  we  put  in  unemployment 
compensation,  the  investment  tax 
credit.  And  on  the  public  side,  he 
boosts  investment  in  WIC.  child  care 
block  grants.  Head  Start,  summer  jobs, 
vaccinations,  roads,  highways,  air- 
ports, community  development  block 
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grants,  weather  services,  small  busi- 
ness. I  favor  all  of  them.  In  fact,  you 
have  economists  like  Robert  Kuttner 
and  others  who  say  we  ought  to  have  a 
$60  billion  stimulus  package. 

But  I  think  the  President  has  come 
down  pretty  good  on  the  stimulus. 
Highways,  that  is  not  uncalled-for 
stimulus.  That  is  finally  spending  high- 
way trust  fund  money  on  the  highways. 
The  highway  users  paid  the  $19  billion 
in  tax,  and  we  have  been  siphoning  $12 
billion  of  the  $19  billion  to  hide  the  def- 
icit. We  have  been  using  $12  billion  on 
the  highways  and  only  $7  billion  on  the 
deficit. 

With  respect  to  the  airport  and  the 
airways,  we  have  not  built  any  except 
out  in  Denver.  So  we  come  around  and 
we  use  $7  billion  or  $8  billion  of  the  air- 
port and  airways  trust  fund,  but  not  on 
airports  and  airways;  we  spent  it  on 
the  deficit. 

They  call  that  increased  spending. 
Any  time  they  can  get  increased  spend- 
ing, they  do  not  want  to  talk  about  the 
increase  in  spending  with  respect  to 
the  interest  costs  that  are  going  out 
through  the  roof. 

On  that  basis.  I  want  to  get  that  defi- 
cit really  down.  And  the  only  way  to  do 
it  is  the  way  we  proposed  the  year  be- 
fore last:  a  5-percent  value-added  tax 
with  revenues  going  into  a  trust  fund 
for  the  deficit,  the  debt,  and  health 
care.  Look  at  my  talk  on  the  floor  the 
year  before  last,  over  2  years  ago  now. 
I  said  that  is  what  we  ought  to  do.  Put 
the  revenue  into  a  trust  fund  for  the 
deficit,  the  debt,  and  health  care  costs. 
A  5-percent  value-added  tax. 

Our  competition  in  Europe  has  an  av- 
erage of  16  percent.  Out  in  the  Pacific, 
Korea  has  13  percent.  It  is  not  ruining 
their  economies,  it  is  propeling  their 
economies  forward. 

It  is  time  we  paid  the  bill  in  America. 
But  in  order  to  pay  the  bill  we  have  to 
understand  the  terrible  dilemma  eco- 
nomically that  we  find  ourselves  in.  We 
are  not  running  a  $300  billion  deficit, 
we  are  not  running  $400  billion,  we  are 
headed  this  minute  to  a  $500  billion  def- 
icit. To  bring  it  down  to  $272  billion  is 
a  feat  in  and  of  itself.  I  support  it.  I 
support  it  very  strongly.  There  is  no 
credible  alternative  out  here  on  the 
floor  in  this  Congress  to  be  considered. 
None  of  these  plans,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado's,  the  Congressman  from 
Ohio's,  or  anything  else  they  had  up. 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
[CBO]— all  of  those  things.  You  will 
find  you  have  bigger  deficits. 

I  have  tried.  I  offered  a  package  last 
year  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  two  Re- 
publican colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Democratic  colleagues,  and  others.  We 
put  out  a  package  of  not  increasing  the 
deficit  and  the  debt,  without  increasing 
taxes,  and  bringing  in  a  budget.  We 
supported  it  strongly.  But  we  could  not 
get  anywhere. 


Now  having  had  that  experience  over 
the  years,  working  on  freezes,  working 
on  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  working 
on  taxes,  that  studied  viewpoint.  I  can 
look  at  this  and  say  I  agree  with  Alan 
Greenspan.  And  I  agree  with  the  chair- 
man of  our  Budget  Committee.  This  is 
a  heck  of  an  accomplishment  at  this 
particular  time.  I  want  to  do  more.  I 
hope  we  can  get  to  do  more.  I  think 
they  really  are  holding  back.  This  is 
my  own  suspicion  for  the  health  care 
cost.  But  I  would  rather  pay  for  that 
future  health  care  reform  costs  in  this 
budget  now.  Not  the  health  care  pro- 
grams, obviously,  but  as  it  affects  the 
budget.  Put  the  cost  for  health  care, 
whether  it  is  $10  billion.  $20  billion,  $30 
billion,  into  this  budget.  The  rest  of  it 
goes  in  that  trust  fund  for  the  deficit 
and  the  debt  over  at  Treasury. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  his  statement  of  support  of  the 
Clinton  budget  as  modified  by  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  this  morning.  I 
want  to  particularly  express  my  appre- 
ciation and  thanks  to  my  friend  for  the 
kind  words  that  he  said  about  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
The  great  work  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee did  in  the  past  week  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  co- 
operation and  encouragement  and  con- 
structive advice  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  who,  in  times  past,  has 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  He  has  been  a  source  of 
support  and  sound  advice  to  me  over 
the  i>ast  few  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  wants  to  speak. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
maybe  the  chairman  can  remain  for  a 
moment  and  just  exchange  some  views 
with  me.  It  is  my  understanding— if  we 
read  this  Budget  Act,  it  says  that  4 
hours  shall  be  used,  equally  divided,  to 
discuss  the  broad  economic  issues, 
which  I  assume  means  that  he  is  hop- 
ing that  we  would  use  that  up  before 
we  have  any  amendments? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes;  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  it  would.  We  have  other  Sen- 
ators on  our  side  who  want  to  address 
the  economic  issues. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  suggest  that 
we  have  not  always— in  fact,  more 
times  than  not  we  have  not  used  the 
rule  that  you  do  not  offer  amendments 
during  that  time.  It  is  up  to  either  side 
if  they  want  to  use  it  all.  But  I  will 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  are 
going  to  try  to  add  up  some  time  on 
our  side  for  people  who  want  to  be 
heard.  I  think  we  have  43  minutes  left. 
If  we  used  all  of  my  time  last  night, 
which  I  said  was  going  to  be  on  eco- 
nomics, and  what  has  been  said  by  Sen- 
ator Grassley,  we  have  43  minutes 
left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority has  used  1  hour  53  minutes. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  has  my 
friend  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
hours  40  minutes  by  the  majority. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Before  I  make  a  pro- 
posal, let  me  just  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman,  as  the  Senator  knows,  on 
our  side,  based  on  what  occurred  in  our 
committee  and  what  other  Senators 
that  are  not  members  have  talked 
about  amending,  we  have  many,  many 
amendments.  We  will  try  to  get  to- 
gether, once  we  have  decided  how  we 
are  going  to  go  about  this  process,  and 
sort  of  itemize  ours  in  terms  of  which 
ones  we  are  going  to  take  up  in  some 
kind  of  order.  We  cannot  do  them  all. 
We  cannot  get  this  list  for  everything. 
We  can  get  it  for  5  or  6  so  we  will  know 
where  we  are  going,  and  maybe  we  can 
get  5  or  6  on  your  side. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  do  that,  and 
we  will  assume  that  we  have  43  min- 
utes left  on  our  side,  because  that  kind 
of  fits  with  some  arithmetic  that  I 
have  done.  We  will  not  use  any  more 
than  that  in  these  opening  remarks, 
and  we  will  be  ready  for  amendments 
after  that.  Can  the  Senator  tell  me  how 
much  time  he  might  want  to  use  before 
we  get  to  an  amendment? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  say  that  we  will  want 
to  use  at  least  an  hour.  We  have  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, who  wishes  to  speak.  I  see  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland, 
who  has  arrived  on  the  floor.  I  would 
say  approximately  an  hour  on  our  side, 
maybe  a  little  more.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  asking  for  a 
little  more.  I  suspect  I  can  yield  some 
time  off  of  the  bill  to  my  friend  from 
Maryland.  Perhaps  we  could  set  a  time 
for  beginning  amendments  at  2:30. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Well,  let  me  just  say 
there  is  no  intention  on  my  part  at  all 
to  keep  Senators  from  speaking.  The 
problem  is.  we  are  under  a  50-hour 
timeframe  overall,  and  we  have  a  lot  of 
amendments.  Yoiu*  side  apparently  has 
some. 
Mr.  SASSER.  We  do. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  To  the  extent  that 
we  do  not  get  on  the  amendments,  ei- 
ther your  side  is  going  to  get  short- 
changed on  amendments,  or  we  are;  so 
I  urge  that  we  get  on  amendments  as 
quick  as  possible. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  suggest  this  to  my 
friend.  Why  do  we  not  begin  here  and 
see  how  we  get  along?  Maybe  we  are 
going  to  move  faster  than  we  would  an- 
ticipate here  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then,  do  I  under- 
stand that^in  the  past  we  have  had  a 
rotation.  If  you  go  first  on  an  amend- 
ment— and  I  assume  you  will— you  tell 
us  what  that  might  be,  and  we  will  tell 
you  what  ours  is,  and  we  will  go  back 
and  forth. 
Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  fair. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  He  will  have  the  first 
amendment  on  his  side. 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  would  take  the  first 
amendment  and  yield  to  the  minority 


to  offer  their  amendment  and  back  and 
forth. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  I  want  to  do 
for  the  purposes  of  managing  our  side — 
we  ought  to  talk  later  on  with  the 
leadership  about  second-degree  amend- 
ments one  way  or  another.  We  are  will- 
ing to  have  none  on  our  side,  if  you 
have  none,  and  have  everybody's 
amendments  taken  up.  Otherwise,  I  am 
very  fearful  that  on  the  first  amend- 
ment there  will  be  second-degree 
amendments.  I  think  maybe  the  Sen- 
ator does  not  want  that,  and  I  do  not 
want  that. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  think  we  should  take 
that  up  with  the  leadership  before  we 
get  into  amendments. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  going  to  turn  over  man- 
agement of  the  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  Senator  Bond.  He  will 
speak,  and  he  will  invite  some  Repub- 
licans who  feel  they  ought  to  speak 
early  on,  and  he  will  manage  our  side; 
and  we  will  be  very  cooperative  in  try- 
ing to  use  up  as  little  as  possible  and 
be  on  the  floor  at  all  times. 

So  I  ask  the  Chair  to  recognize  Sen- 
ator Bond  as  the  manager  on  this  side 
for  the  allocation  of  time,  not  for  in- 
troduction of  amendments.  He  knows 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
ranking  member  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  This  is  a  very  serious 
matter  that  faces  us,  because  the  defi- 
cits, the  annual  shortfall  between  reve- 
nues and  expenditures,  and  the  4  tril- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  debt  which  comes 
along  as  a  result  of  it.  are  the  major 
economic  problems  facing  our  Nation 
today. 

The  deficit  and  the  debt  are  drags  on 
our  savings,  drags  on  our  productivity; 
and  they  threaten  the  economic  pros- 
perity and  the  future  of  our  children. 
This  is  something  that  I  believe  is  well 
understood  throughout  America.  Peo- 
ple in  the  real  world  know  they  have  to 
live  within  a  budget.  Businesses  have 
to  live  within  a  budget,  as  State  and 
local  governments  have  to,  and  they 
are  very  concerned  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot. 

I  came  to  this  body  with  a  serious 
commitment  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and 
I  have  fought  for  all  kinds  of  proposals, 
such  as  entitlement  cuts,  defense  cuts, 
program  terminations,  freezes,  caps, 
line-item  veto,  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. I  even  voted  for  the  1990  budget 
agreement,  its  caps  and  yes,  its  taxes. 

Last  year,  I  was  one  of  only  28  who 
voted  for  the  Nunn-Domenici  proposal 
to  cut  defense,  freeze  other  spending, 
and  limit  the  growth  of  entitlements, 
which  would  have  eliminated  the  defi- 
cit before  the  end  of  this  decade.  I  still 
think  we  are  going  to  have  to  come  to 
something  like  that,  because  what  is  so 
clear  to  me  today  is  that  the  only  way 


really  to  cut  the  deficit  is  to  cut  spend- 
ing. 

Four  times  over  the  past  10  years, 
taxes  have  been  raised,  and  what  hap- 
pened? The  deficit  is  twice  as  big  today 
as  it  was  when  tax  raising  began,  and 
the  economy  is  weaker,  and  our  future 
is  bleaker.  That  is  because  Congress 
has  shown  no  ability  to  use  the  new 
revenues  to  reduce  the  deficit.  Instead, 
spending  is  allowed  to  grow  even 
faster. 

Yesterday,  an  interesting  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
death  of  C.  Northcote  Parkinson.  He 
created  Parkinson's  law,  which  said 
that  work  expands  to  fill  the  available 
time.  His  second  law  was  the  expendi- 
ture rises  to  meet  Income.  The  cor- 
ollary was  that,  with  Government,  ex- 
penditures rise  more  than  income.  Gov- 
ernments, he  said,  would  spend  what- 
ever they  had  and  perhaps  a  bit  more; 
thus,  if  Congress  were  to  raise  taxes, 
they  would  raise  spending. 

Well,  it  turns  out  that  that  is  exactly 
what  has  been  going  on.  The  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  studies  that 
show  for  every  $1  in  new  taxes  in  re- 
cent years.  Congress  has  gone  ahead 
and  spent  $1.59  cents;  that  does  not  re- 
duce the  deficit.  That  is  Beltway  math. 
Out  in  the  real  world,  you  know  you 
cannot  reduce  the  deficit  on  that  kind 
of  formula,  even  if  you  do  it  in  volume, 
which  is  unfortunately  what  we  do. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  my 
good  friend  and  former  gubernatorial 
colleague.  President  Bill  Clinton,  when 
he  came  before  the  joint  session  and  he 
spoke  admirably  and  strongly  about 
his  view  for  the  future  and  his  view  of 
the  economic  program.  He  sold  the  siz- 
zle, and  he  sold  it  very  well.  He  is  a 
compelling  speaker  and  a  dedicated 
person.  But  if  you  look  back  through 
the  campaign,  during  the  campaign,  he 
said  he  would  cut  $2  of  spending  for 
every  $1  of  new  taxes.  After  the  cam- 
paign, his  Budget  Director  reiterated 
that  pledge.  But  then  in  his  State  of 
the  Union,  he  said  he  was  going  to  have 
a  $1  spending  cut  for  $1  in  tax  increase. 
It  was  going  to  be  equally  divided,  he 
told  us.  Now  we  see  that  it  is  $1  of  cuts 
for  almost  $4  of  spending. 

Mr.  President,  that  reminds  me  of  a 
problem  that  happened  in  a  small  res- 
taurant back  in  my  State.  A  friend  of 
mine  went  in  to  order  rabbit  stew,  and 
this  place  was  supposed  to  have  good 
rabbit  stew.  He  started  eating  the  stew, 
and  he  said.  "This  tastes  funny." 

He  called  the  chef  over  and  said, 
"This  does  not  taste  like  rabbit.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  tastes  like  horse 
meat." 

And  the  chef  said,  "Well,  yeah,  I  did 
have  to  stretch  it  a  little,  so  I  put  in  a 
little  horse  meat." 

My  friend  said,  "How  much?" 

He  said.  "It  was  equally  divided." 

I  said.  "Explain  to  me  what  you 
mean  by  'equally  divided.' " 

My  friend  said:  "Well.  I  put  in  one 
horse  and  one  rabbit." 


That  is  the  problem  that  we  have 
with  this  Clinton  budget  plan.  He  has 
313  billion  dollars'  worth  of  taxes  and 
user  fee  horse  meat  and  only  81  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  bunny  rabbit  spending 
cuts.  But  he  keeps  selling  it  as  rabbit 
stew.  And  then,  when  you  look  at  It 
real  closely,  the  rabbit  is  actually  74 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  defense  cuts. 
We  should  have  a  dead  eagle  down 
there  and  maybe  a  little  bitty  mouse. 
A  little  mouse  got  in  the  stew.  That 
was  $7  billion  in  domestic  spending 
cuts. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  going  to 
sell.  That  rabbit  stew  did  not  sell  back 
home  and  this  economic  plan  is  not 
going  to  sell  back  home  either.  We 
have  to  get  more  rabbit  in  this  stew. 
We  have  to  get  some  spending  cuts. 

I  believe  very  sincerely  that  the  mas- 
sive tax  increases  in  this  package  will 
accomplish  only  two  things.  First,  they 
will  choke  off  the  recovery  and  cost  us 
jobs.  Second,  they  will  be  used  to  pay 
for  new  programs  not  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit. As  you  look  at  the  long-term  pro- 
jections, under  the  Clinton  plan,  you 
see  the  budget  deficit  coming  down  in 
the  first  years  as  we  implement  the  de- 
fense cuts.  But  because  we  have  not 
dealt  with  entitlement  programs  and 
have  not  cut  spending,  the  deficit 
starts  going  back  up  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
and  gets  to  $400  billion  annually  by  the 
year  2003. 

These  tax  increases  will  cost  jobs.  I 
think  millions  of  jobs.  I  met  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  with  people  who  are  in 
the  barge  business,  who  use  the  inland 
waterways.  The  five-hundredfold  tax 
increase  on  user  fees  on  inland  water- 
ways would  raise  more  money  than  the 
entire  domestic  barge  industry  earned 
last  year.  The  American  Farm  Bureau 
said  those  taxes  would  raise  7  to  8 
cents  a  bushel  for  corn  and  soybeans 
being  shipped  out  of  the  Midwest  for 
export  to  New  Orleans.  Farmland  in- 
dustries in  my  home  State  said  it 
would  be  10  to  12  cents.  The  real  answer 
is  it  will  put  the  barge  industry  out  of 
business,  meaning  50  percent  of  the 
transportation  capacity  from  our  part 
of  the  country.  And  the  Btu  energy  tax 
will  cost.  I  believe,  a  million  jobs.  For 
anyone  who  wants  the  study  on  which 
that  was  based  I  can  provide  the  DRI 
model  for  them.  The  energy  tax  will 
devastate  not  only  the  energy  industry 
but  also  the  transportation  industry, 
the  aluminum  industry,  and  it  will 
hurt  agriculture  and  rural  America. 

I  talked  with  a  representative  of 
TWA.  This  Btu  tax  when  fully  imple- 
mented will  cost  TWA  $50  million  a 
year  in  1995  and  1996.  That  would  wipe 
out  their  profits  that  they  project  for 
1995  and  1996.  and  threatens  the  future 
of  the  industry. 

The  average  Midwest  farmer  under 
this  Btu  tax  will  have  to  pay  $500  to 
$700  a  year  on  a  small  farm,  according 
to  studies  by  the  Farm  Bureau,  but 
some  individual  farmers  who  kept  good 
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records  say  it  will  cost  them  a  lot  more 
than  $500  to  $700— more  in  the  range  of 
$1,500  to  $2,000  on  many  family  farms 
that  are  engaged  in  commercial  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  back  in  1990  there 
were  some  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  thought  a  luxury  tax  on  boats  was 
a  good  idea.  They  said  soak-the-rich. 
Let  us  put  a  10-percent  tax  on  luxury 
boats.  Boy.  we  are  going  to  sock  it  to 
them.  Do  you  know  something?  Taxes 
change  behavior.  The  rich  people 
stopped  buying  boats  or  they  bought 
boats  from  overseas.  They  did  not  pay 
the  taxes,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
worked  in  the  boatbuilding  industry 
lost  their  jobs.  We  lost  revenue,  their 
salaries.  We  lost  the  taxes  on  the  prof- 
its of  their  employers. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  this  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  is  going  to  destroy 
our  economy  if  we  keep  taxing  jobs. 
What  we  need  is  a  package  which 
makes  real  and  meaningful  cuts  in 
spending.  It  should  encourage  family 
savings  and  long-term  investment,  and 
it  should  lock  in  cuts  before  anyone 
starts  looking  for  new  taxes.  We  need  a 
real  rabbit  stew,  not  a  horse  and  rabbit 
stew. 

I  answered  President  Clinton's  call 
for  additional  spending  cuts.  I  sent  him 
my  proposals.  They  provide  an  addi- 
tional $220  billion  in  cuts  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  terminating  programs,  re- 
forming entitlements,  trimming  pork, 
cutting  the  Congress  and  White  House. 
I  will  be  happy  to  share  any  of  these 
with  any  of  my  colleagues  who  want 
them.  I  cut  out  the  superconducting 
super  collider.  The  Clinton  administra- 
tion extends  it,  and  actually  adds  $2 
billion  more  to  it.  I  cut  out  the  mission 
to  Mars.  I  cut  out  the  EPA  green  lights 
program.  It  is  only  a  $60  million  a  year 
program  to  convince  Fortune  500  com- 
panies to  incorporate  energy  efficiency 
modernization.  Hey.  if  they  are  going 
to  save  money  let  them  do  it  them- 
selves, rather  than  making  the  tax- 
payer pay  for  it.  I  privatize  crop  insur- 
ance. I  made  Medicare  reimbursement 
rates  apply  to  Federal  employees  and 
to  Members  of  Congress  as  they  do  to 
senior  citizens.  I  would  put  Medicaid 
under  managed  care.  We  tried  that  in 
our  State  and  it  works.  It  would  save 
$20  billion  over  5  years.  I  would  reform 
the  CDBG  grants  by  eliminating  the 
entitlements  for  wealthy  communities, 
and  I  would  cut  President  Clintons 
proposed  new  spending  increases  by  80 
percent. 

In  the  Clinton  plan  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  order  to  offset  the  sig- 
nificant increases  in  the  nondefense 
area  they  have  listed  cuts  of  sup- 
posedly $70.9  billion.  But  let's  take  a 
look  at  some  of  his  cuts.  Other  admin- 
istrative reforms.  $11.3  billion:  stream- 
lining Government.  $12.1  billion:  reduc- 
ing personnel  100,000,  $10.5  billion. 

These  are  awfully  dubious.  Take  a 
look  at   today's   Federal    page   in   the 


Washington  Post,  because  they  are  be- 
ginning to  point  out  where  the  smoke 
and  mirrors  are.  Eliminating  author- 
ized positions  is  a  great  way  to  achieve 
paper  savings,  but  unless  you  actually 
put  people  out  on  the  street,  you  aren't 
cutting  the  size  of  Government. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  an  article  said 
after  all  the  much  highly  vaunted  cuts 
in  the  White  House  staff  the  members 
of  the  press  found  more  people  at  more 
desks.  Where  did  they  come  from?  I 
suggested  smoke  and  mirrors. 

Just  like  the  President,  I  was  a  Gov- 
ernor once  and  we  talked  about 
streamlining  government  and  making 
savings,  and  that  was  very  important. 
But  I  am  from  the  show-me  State.  I 
want  to  see  where  those  real  savings 
are  coming  from.  I  tell  you  it  requires 
a  good  sense  of  humor  to  claim  specific 
savings  in  advance  in  a  budget  docu- 
ment where  you  do  not  even  lock  in  the 
numbers  and.  as  an  aside,  I  would  point 
out  that  in  the  Budget  Committee 
when  my  colleague  from  Texas.  Sen- 
ator Gramm,  offered  an  amendment  to 
lock  in  the  savings  it  was  defeated.  But 
worse  than  the  sense  of  humor  it  re- 
quires to  propose  to  claim  those  sav- 
ings in  advance,  it  requires  an  unrea- 
sonable suspension  of  prudent  skep- 
ticism to  accept  these  on  the  cuff. 

I  have  to  address  one  other  saving: 
$16  billion  is  claimed  for  moving  from 
long-term  to  short-term  interest  rates 
in  the  financing  of  our  Federal  debt. 
They  claim  to  lock  this  in  the  budget: 
that  is  where  the  savings  is  going  to 
come  from.  Yesterday  we  had  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve.  So  I  asked  him.  I 
said,  "How  can  we  claim  in  the  budget 
that  we  are  going  to  save  $16  billion  by 
going  to  short-term  interest  rates  rath- 
er than  long  term?"  And  they  both 
said,  and  I  agree  that  it  is  something 
that  is  a  reasonable  management  tool 
that  must  be  considered,  but  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  warned 
that  we  could  not  promise  it  or  lock  it 
in  or  specify  it  legislatively,  because  it 
is  a  very,  very  critical  skill  to  be  able 
to  manage  the  maturities  of  the  debt 
instruments,  the  Federal  Government 
issues. 

There  is  a  marketplace  reason  why 
the  long-term  interest  rates  are  higher 
and  we  would  be  betting  our  judgment 
against  the  marketplace  if  we  said  we 
could  finance  all  of  that  debt  short 
term. 

Mr.  President,  you  know  the  last 
time  someone  made  a  bet  like  that  on 
a  big  scale,  went  for  the  short  term  in- 
terest rates  at  the  expense  of  long 
term,  borrow  short  and  lent  long,  was 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  They  made  a 
bad  bet.  We  as  taxpayers  are  having  to 
bail  them  out  by  $150  billion.  We  ought 
not  to  be  claiming  in  the  budget  docu- 
ment that  we  can  lock  in  savings  by 
mandating  how  the  Treasury  is  going 


to  manage  their  maturities  of  their 
debt  instruments.  Certainly,  it  requires 
all  the  skill  that  the  Treasury  has,  and 
with  the  leadership  of  our  former  col- 
league I  am  sure  they  will  do  a  good 
job,  but  they  may  find  that  the  savings 
aren't  there.  You  cannot  claim  the 
budget  is  going  to  save  $16  billion,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  switch  every- 
thing to  short  term  maturities  tomor- 
row and  not  be  risking  the  same  trag- 
edy that  befell  the  savings  and  loans — 
and  then  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee I  offered  four  simple,  easy  to 
understand  amendments.  One  was  for 
specific  savings  in  entitlements,  to  go 
to  managed  care  in  Medicaid.  One  was 
to  cut  pork  by  enacting  a  line-item 
veto  to  get  the  $9.8  billion  that  the 
President  claimed  would  be  spent  were 
he  not  able  to  exercise  the  line-item 
veto. 

I  also  offered  an  amendment  to  cut 
new  spending  by  50  percent.  And  the 
last  is  a  classic  case  of  if  at  first  you  do 
not  succeed,  try,  try  again.  I  even  of- 
fered to  reduce  his  new  spending  by  10 
percent. 

All  of  these  amendments.  I  feel,  were 
good  amendments  and  should  have 
been  supported.  I  think  the  American 
people,  if  they  had  their  way,  would 
support  them.  But.  in  lockstep  fashion, 
they  were  all  rejected  on  a  party-line 
vote. 

Our  economy  needs  real  spending 
cuts,  not  real  tax  increases. 

This  budget  resolution  is  a  jobs  kill- 
er. And.  as  more  and  more  people  see 
and  understand  what  is  in  it.  more  and 
more  are  expressing  their  concerns. 

Taxes  do  not  create  jobs.  And  many 
of  the  taxes  in  the  President's  plan  will 
go  even  further  and  cost  us  jobs. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  plan  we 
have  before  us.  It  is  not  shared  sac- 
rifice. It  is  shared  foolhardiness. 

I  oppose  this  plan.  I  ask  and  plead 
with  my  colleagues,  especially  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  to  resist  the 
President's  call  for  blind  adherence  to 
his  budget  of  job  loss  and  deficit  in- 
crease, to  think  of  what  is  best  for  the 
people  in  their  States,  and  to  help  us 
take  the  horse  meat  out  of  this  rabbit 
stew. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
how  much  time  he  will  require. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Thirty  minutes. 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley] is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding. 


URBAN  COMMUNITY-BUILDING  INI- 
TIATIVE: A  SUMMARY  OF  SPE- 
CIFIC LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
less  than  a  year  ago  that  we  watched 
Los  Angeles  explode  in  riots  across  our 
television  screens,  followed  by  the  pa- 
rade of  people  saying  it  was  time  to  do 
something  about  our  cities.  And  of 
course,  nothing  was  done. 

There  are  no  cities  burning  today — 
no  shopkeepers  protecting  their  stores 
with  guns  right  now — no  mass  looting 
or  mass  angle  being  played  out  on 
neighborhood  streets  at  the  moment. 
But  that  does  not  mean  the  problems 
are  gone. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  wait  until  the 
next  urban  crisis  to  start  doing  some- 
thing about  the  problems  facing  our 
cities. 

Last  year  I  spoke  on  this  floor  to 
paint  a  picture  of  America's  cities.  I 
described  places  that  were  poorer,  sick- 
er, less  educated,  and  more  violent 
than  ever  in  my  lifetime.  I  described 
places  where  plummeting  incomes, 
skyrocketing  unemployment,  deterio- 
rating physical  conditions,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  meaning  in  people's  lives  come 
together  at  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  places 
where  fear  covers  the  streets  like  a 
sheet  of  ice.  I  talked  about  the  cost  of 
neglect  to  our  economy  and  our  hu- 
manity if  we  do  nothing. 

Today  I  want  to  show  a  new  picture 
of  the  same  places.  It  is  a  more  hopeful 
picture,  though  there  has  been  no  great 
change.  But  life  in  cities  is  always  full 
of  more  complexity  and  more  hope 
than  either  the  media  or  the  politi- 
cians want  to  admit.  Today  I  want  to 
talk  about  converting  despair  to  hope, 
about  the  cities  in  which  it  is  already 
happening,  and  about  how  human 
beings  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  can 
become  islands  of  courage  and  dedica- 
tion, about  how  we  can  build  bridges  to 
connect  islands  and  bring  us  all  to- 
gether. 

Dedicated  individuals  in  every  city 
have  built  communities  for  themselves 
by  inventing  new  tools.  With  little  help 
and  less  encouragement  from  govern- 
ment, they  have  had  to  recombine  and 
reinvent  government  programs  in- 
tended for  completely  different  objec- 
tives in  order  to  make  them  do  some 
good.  Today  I  am  announcing  my 
urban  community-building  initiative,  a 
package  of  bills  that  will  take  the  tools 
invented  at  the  community  level,  and 
use  the  power  of  Government  construc- 
tively to  make  those  tools  available  to 
every  community  where  there  is  the 
will  and  imagination  to  make  them 
work.  These  are  tools  for  creative  com; 
munities  to  achieve  self-improvement. 

Life  loses  its  meaning  where  there  is 
no  community.  Community  today 
means  the  chance  to  build  a  better  fu- 
ture with  savings  and  capital  for  eco- 
nomic growth,  safe  streets  and  com- 
fortable public  spaces,  education  and 
skills,  and  strong  families.  People  who 


share  goals  and  a  common  effort  are 
people  with  a  purpose  in  life.  But  where 
young  people  languish  without  work 
skills  and  public  spaces  crumble,  while 
no  one  makes  the  connection  between 
work  to  be  done  and  people  to  do  work, 
there  is  no  community.  Where  there 
are  10  check-cashing  shops  for  every 
bank  or  credit  union  that  lets  people 
borrow  and  save  for  tomorrow,  there  is 
no  community.  Where  police  respond 
only  to  crimes  that  have  already  taken 
place,  arriving  too  late  to  help  people 
who  are  strangers  to  them,  there  is  no 
community.  Where  children  are  born  to 
teenage  mothers  who  do  not  know  the 
effects  of  drugs  on  a  fetus  or  a  child,  or 
why  a  child  cries,  there  is  little  chance 
of  a  community  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. Where  the  Government's  only  ef- 
fort to  help  people  escape  poverty  is  a 
futile  flow  of  income  for  spending, 
while  Government  penalizes  savings 
and  investment,  there  is  no  commu- 
nity. Where  cities  are  nestled  in  pros- 
perous metropolitan  areas  that  gen- 
erate thousands  of  entry-level  jobs  a 
year,  but  those  jobs  are  only  in  sub- 
urbs, accessible  to  poor  people  only  by 
a  bus  trip  of  several  hours  and  trans- 
fers, there  is  no  community. 

Last  year  I  painted  three  possible  fu- 
tures for  urban  America. 

One  was  abandonment  meaning  rec- 
ognizing that  with  the  billions  of  in- 
vestment in  the  national  highway  sys- 
tem which  led  to  suburbia,  corporate 
parks,  and  the  mailing  of  America,  and 
with  communications  technology  ad- 
vancing so  fast  that  the  economic  ad- 
vantages of  urban  proximity  are  being 
replaced  by  computer  screens,  in  those 
circumstances,  the  city  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  Like  the  small  town  whose 
industry  leaves,  the  city  will  wither 
and  disappear. 

The  second  possible  future,  encircle- 
ment, means  that  people  in  cities  will 
live  in  enclaves.  Politics  will  amount 
to  splitting  up  a  shrinking  economic 
pie  into  ever  smaller  ethnic,  racial,  and 
religious  slices.  It  will  be  a  kind  of 
clockwork  orange  society  in  which  the 
rich  will  pay  for  their  security,  the 
middle  class  of  all  races  will  continue 
to  flee  as  they  confront  violence,  and 
the  poor  will  be  preyed  upon  at  will,  or 
will  join  the  army  of  violent  predators. 
What  will  be  lost  for  everyone  will  be 
freedom,  civility,  and  the  chance  to 
build  a  common  future. 

Conversion,  on  the  other  hand,  means 
winning  over  all  segments  of  urban  life 
to  a  new  politics  of  change, 
empowerment,  and  common  effort. 
Conversion  is  as  different  from  the  pol- 
itics of  dependency  as  it  is  from  the 
politics  of  greed.  Its  optimism  relates 
to  the  belief  that  every  person  can  re- 
alize his  or  her  potential  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  nurturing  liberty.  Its  morality 
is  grounded  in  the  conviction  that  each 
of  us  has  an  obligation  to  another 
human  being,  simply  because  that  per- 
son is  a  human  being. 


There  will  not  be  a  charismatic  lead- 
er here  but  many  leaders  of  awareness 
who  champion  integrity  and  humility 
over  self-promotion  and  command  per- 
formances. Answers  will  not  come  from 
an  elite  who  has  determined  in  advance 
what  the  new  society  will  look  like.  In- 
stead, the  future  will  be  shaped  by  the 
voices  from  inside  the  turmoil  of  urban 
America,  as  well  as  by  those  who  claim 
to  see  a  higher  picture. 

Conversion  requires  listening  to  the 
disaffected  as  well  as  the  powerful. 
Empowerment  requires  seizing  the  mo- 
ment. The  core  of  conversion  begins 
with  a  recognition  that  all  of  us  will 
advance  together,  or  each  of  us  will  be 
diminished:  that  American  diversity  is 
not  our  weakness  but  our  strength,  and 
that  we  will  never  be  able  to  lead  the 
world  by  the  power  of  our  example 
until  we  have  come  to  terms  with  each 
other  and  overcome  the  blight  of  racial 
division  on  our  history. 

The  Government  in  Washington  can- 
not create  community  where  there  is 
none,  or  generate  a  commitment  to  the 
politics  of  conversion.  But  we  can  pro- 
vide tools  to  those  who  are  committed 
to  building  it  for  themselves.  That  is 
the  idea  behind  the  urban  community- 
building  initiative  which  a  group  of  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Senators  will 
introduce  next  week.  These  eight  bills 
offer  innovative,  cost-effective  solu- 
tions to  each  of  the  obstacles  to  com- 
munity that  I  have  described.  The  total 
cost  of  the  package  is  only  $1.45  billion 
a  year,  but  taken  together,  it  rep- 
resents a  massive  investment  of  inno- 
vation and  new  thinking.  These  ideas 
will  seem  untested  only  in  Washington, 
where  this  is  a  very  new  approach,  but 
in  the  streets  and  community-based  or- 
ganizations where  these  ideas  were 
born,  they  are  hardly  outlandish. 

The  first  proposal  is  the  Neighbor- 
hood Reconstruction  Corps.  I  have  spo- 
ken here  and  in  the  past  about  the  de- 
terioration of  public  spaces  and  the 
vast  number  of  young  people,  with  a 
high-school  diploma  or  even  a  long 
work  history,  who  need  skills  and 
work.  But  today  I  want  to  speak  about 
people  who  are  gaining  skills  and  pub- 
lic spaces  that  are  being  improved.  In 
East  Harlem,  for  example.  Dorothy 
Stoneman  started  YouthBuild  in  1978 
to  give  young  people  both  basic  edu- 
cation and  marketable  vocational 
skills.  While  getting  their  high  school 
equivalency  diplomas,  they  have  reha- 
bilitated hundreds  of  abandoned  build- 
ings to  create  affordable  housing. 
Other  programs,  such  as  developer 
James  Rouse's  Enterprise  Foundation, 
have  shown  in  Baltimore.  Detroit, 
Miami,  and  other  cities  that  local  com- 
panies are  willing  to  participate  in  re- 
building the  cities  in  which  they  pros- 
per. 

To  combine  the  idea  of  improving  job 
skills  with  the  idea  of  asking  private 
companies  to  help  build  an  economi- 
cally healthy  community.  I  have  devel- 
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oped  the  Neighborhood  Reconstruction 
Corps.  This  demonstration  would  pro- 
vide Federal  funds  to  match  private  in- 
vestments in  light  infrastructure 
projects  for  public  entities.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a  local  company  was  willing  to 
put  up  money  to  help  repaint  an  inner- 
city  school,  or  to  refurbish  a  neighbor- 
hood center,  some  money  would  be 
available  but  only  if  an  important  con- 
dition was  met:  The  project  must  em- 
ploy a  Neighborhood  Reconstruction 
Corps,  a  corps  of  disadvantaged  work- 
ers who  would  be  organized  and  trained 
for  light  construction  by  a  community- 
based  organization.  The  first  idea 
might  come  from  a  company  that  real- 
izes its  own  profit  depends  on  clean, 
modem  roads  and  good  schools  and 
housing.  Or  the  initiative  might  come 
from  the  community-based  organiza- 
tion that  first  assembles  a  Neighbor- 
hood Reconstruction  Corps  and  then 
seeks  out  companies  that  want  to  un- 
dertake projects.  Everyone  must  work 
together — the  private  business  that 
will  put  up  at  least  half  the  money,  the 
local  government  or  school  system,  and 
the  community-based  nonprofit — and  if 
they  do,  the  Government  will  be  there 
to  help. 

The  second  proposal  is  community 
schools,  which  Senator  Danforth  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to.  One  of 
the  great  outrages  of  our  cities  is  that 
the  one  public  building  that  is  part  of 
every  neighborhood  and  every  family's 
life — the  school— bolts  its  doors  tight 
every  afternoon  at  3:30  or  4  and  every 
Friday  for  48  hours.  During  that  time, 
kids  whose  parents  are  not  home  often 
have  no  safe  place  to  go  and  no  one  to 
help  them  with  homework,  sports,  or 
the  basic  questions  about  growing  up. 
The  dedicated  people  of  the  commu- 
nity, who  want  to  be  a  part  of  raising 
the  community's  children,  have  no 
place  to  come  together  and  help.  But  if 
we  look  at  what  a  few  dedicated  people 
have  done,  we  can  find  an  answer.  In 
Newark,  its  the  Boy's  and  Girl's  Club 
of  Newark.  In  East  Orange,  NJ.  a  local 
YMCA  is  transforming  itself  into  a 
"safe  haven"  for  young  people  after 
school.  And  in  Washington.  DC,  a 
former  executive  named  Kent  Amos 
gave  up  his  career  to  give  his  full  at- 
tention to  the  50  or  more  kids  who 
come  to  his  home  every  afternoon  for 
help  with  homework  and  other  activi- 
ties. 

Meanwhile  the  school  buildings,  with 
their  gyms  and  libraries,  their  nurses 
offices  and  auditoriums,  are  shuttered. 
Later  this  year.  I  expect  to  join  Sen- 
ator Danforth  in  introducing  a  bill 
called  Community  Schools.  It  will  pro- 
vide basic  funds  to  open  the  schools 
after  hours  for  purposes  the  commu- 
nity chooses.  It  might  be  a  safe  place 
for  homework  or  an  athletic  program 
or  a  parenting  program  for  young 
mothers.  Kids  need  two  things  during 
their  free  time:  a  place  and  a  mentor. 
This  bill  will  give  them  both,  in  com- 


munities where  there  is  the  kind  of 
commitment  that  Kent  Amos  and  oth- 
ers have  demonstrated.  But  now  a  car- 
ing community  can  affect  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  kids,  not  just  50. 

I  also  want  to  use  Community 
Schools  as  an  example  of  how  the  pro- 
grams in  this  package  are  Inter- 
connected. For  example,  if  the  commu- 
nity wanted  to  use  a  school  for  some 
new  purpose,  such  as  a  drama  program, 
but  they  needed  repairs  and  new  facili- 
ties, a  neighborhood  reconstruction 
corps  could  do  the  work.  If  the  commu- 
nity wanted  to  use  the  school  for  an 
entrepreneurship  training  program  for 
high-school  students,  maybe  even  to 
start  a  small  business  based  in  the 
school  building,  they  could  combine 
community  schools  with  the  entrepre- 
neurship training  component  of  this 
package.  Communities  that  can  ad- 
dress more  than  one  of  the  leverage 
points  of  conversion  at  a  time  will  see 
the  impact  multiply  as  expectations 
and  results  build  on  one  another  in  a 
positive  direction. 

The  third  piece  of  this  initiative  is 
the  Community  Capital  Partnership 
Act.  Most  of  us  take  basic  financial  in- 
stitutions for  granted.  We  have  savings 
and  checking  accounts,  our  bank  lends 
our  money  to  businesses  in  our  commu- 
nities, and  we  borrow  ourselves  when  it 
comes  time  to  buy  a  home  or  we  have 
an  inspiration  to  start  a  business.  But 
in  most  American  cities,  the  only  fi- 
nancial institution  they  know  is  the 
check-cashing  cubicle,  which  charges 
up  to  5  percent  just  to  cash  a  Govern- 
ment check,  and  takes  the  money  back 
out  of  the  community.  People  who 
want  to  save  have  nowhere  to  go  and 
businesses  have  no  access  to  capital. 
Within  the  165  square  miles  that  make 
up  the  areas  most  affected  by  the  Los 
Angeles  riots,  there  are  19  bank 
branches,  as  compared  to  135  check 
cashing  establishments. 

Over  the  last  20  years.  Shorebank  of 
Chicago  has  shown  the  world  that  a  fi- 
nancial institution  that  is  committed 
to  community  development  can  lead  a 
community  back  from  the  brink  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  decline.  Since  1973.  it 
has  made  $340  million  in  development 
financing,  mainly  for  the  purchase  or 
rehabilitation  of  housing  units  in  Chi- 
cago's South  Shore  neighborhood. 

Shorebank  is  more  than  just  a  bank. 
Through  its  various  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates,  it  has  been  an  active  force  in 
the  revitalization  of  the  South  Shore. 
Shorebank  has  used  a  subsidiary.  City 
Lands.  Corp.,  to  make  high-risk'  loans 
for  housing  development.  It  has  used  a 
nonprofit  affiliate,  the  Neighborhood 
Institute,  to  help  disadvantaged  resi- 
dents achieve  their  GED's.  start  up 
small  businesses,  and  train  for  jobs 
available  in  the  community.  It  has 
used  its  depository  institution.  South 
Shore  Bank,  to  make  loans  to  people 
seeking  to  renovate  apartment  build- 
ings and  establish  small  businesses 
that  generate  jobs  in  the  community. 


The  bank  now  boasts  over  $211  mil- 
lion in  deposits,  almost  half  of  which 
come  from  residents  of  the  South 
Shore  community. 

Another  home-grown  project  dedi- 
cated to  the  benefits  of  capital  and  sav- 
ings is  New  Community  Corp.  in  New- 
ark, NJ.  New  Community  Corp.  was 
formed  in  the  wake  of  the  Newark  riots 
of  1967.  Over  the  last  25  years,  it  and  its 
subsidiaries  have  developed  over  2,500 
housing  units,  25,000  square  feet  of  of- 
fice space,  and  an  $11  million  extended 
care  facility.  New  Community  has  also 
built  a  $15  million  shopping  center, 
which  contains  central  Newark's  only 
major  grocery  store  built  since  1967. 

New  Community's  founder,  Msgr. 
William  Linder,  testified  recently  be- 
fore Congress,  "I  have  seen  bank 
branch  after  bank  branch  close  because 
the  bank  did  not  find  serving  our  com- 
munity profitable.  There  was  always 
the  same  trend.  Managers  were  fre- 
quently changed,  service  became  poor, 
the  facility  was  always  dirty.  Frankly, 
no  one  in  authority  cared  about  our 
community." 

But  instead  of  giving  up  hope,  Mon- 
signor  Linder  and  others  started  a 
credit  union.  He  now  presides  over  a 
credit  union  with  about  $1.7  million  in 
assets  that  provides  basic  banking 
services  to  community  residents.  Last 
year.  New  Community's  credit  union 
made  165  loans,  mainly  to  poor  resi- 
dents of  Newark's  Central  Ward.  Basic 
banking  services  like  gheck  cashing, 
consumer  loans,  and  savings  accounts 
are  taken  for  granted  by  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple, but  in  places  like  the  Central  Ward 
of  Newark  they  have  become  scarce 
and  prized  resources.  Like  Shorebank. 
New  Community,  in  its  own  way.  has 
recreated  opportunities  for  its  commu- 
nity. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  commits 
the  Federal  Government  to  efforts  like 
these  all  across  this  country.  It  in- 
creases the  amount  of  funds  authorized 
in  various  Government  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  community  development 
financial  institutions,  and  expands  the 
number  of  institutions  that  are  eligible 
for  the  funds.  It  creates  a  new  program 
specifically  designed  to  help  institu- 
tions like  New  Community — commu- 
nity development  financial  institu- 
tions— grow  into  community  develop- 
ment banks  like  Shorebank.  and  it 
helps  institutions  like  Shorebank  ex- 
pand their  services. 

The  fourth  bill  provides  training  and 
help  for  entrepreneurs.  When  we 
confront  our  fears  about  the  city,  we 
have  to  start  with  our  assumptions 
about  the  people  who  live  there,  par- 
ticularly young  black  men.  But  here  is 
another  view  of  the  young  people  of  the 
inner  city:  "They  confront  risk  daily, 
they  are  resilient,  intuitive,  creative, 
and  observant,  and  they  have  learned 
to  take  great  initiative  within  a  sti- 
fling environment,  just  to  survive."  To 
Steve  Mariotti.  a  former  Detroit  auto 


executive,  these  were  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  successful  entrepreneur.  With 
help  from  private  foundations,  he 
started  the  National  Foundation  for 
Teaching  Entrepreneurship.  Where  oth- 
ers looked  at  these  same  kids  and  saw 
only  their  deficits  and  their  problems. 
Steve  saw  their  strengths.  And  he  was 
right.  By  working  in  schools  and  set- 
tlement houses  with  kids  as  young  as  6 
and  up  to  the  age  of  24.  he  taught  peo- 
ple about  the  value  of  money,  and 
about  how  to  use  their  instincts  and 
skills  to  grow  in  the  long  run.  not  just 
to  survive  in  the  short  run.  In  1990.  the 
foundation  graduated  225  young  entre- 
preneurs, who  started  152  businesses, 
including  retail  clothing  firms,  food 
and  catering  businesses. 

The  Foundation  for  Teaching  Entre- 
preneurship is  just  one  program  that 
might  benefit  from  my  entrepreneur- 
ship  training  program  for  urban  resi- 
dents young  or  old.  The  bill  authorizes 
$85  million  in  grants  to  community  col- 
leges and  community  development  cor- 
porations in  economically  distressed 
central  cities  to  develop  an  entrepre- 
neurship curriculum  and  train  urban 
residents  for  self-employment.  It  also 
provides  $150  million  in  guarantees  of 
loans  made  by  community  develop- 
ment corporations,  community  devel- 
opment loan  funds,  community  devel- 
opment credit  unions,  and  community 
development  banks  to  finance  small 
business  startups  by  graduates  of  such 
self-employment  training  programs. 

Fifth.  I  will  introduce  the  Commu- 
nity Policing  Assistance  Act.  Business 
can  hardly  survive,  much  less  grow,  if 
there  is  no  safety.  Three  weeks  ago  in 
Newark  I  met  a  man  who  owned  a 
small  store,  an  immigrant,  who  was 
terrified  of  frequent  robberies.  His 
store  was  in  the  shadow  of  city  hall, 
just  blocks  away,  but  when  he  called 
the  police,  he  said  it  took  3  hours  for  a 
squad  car  to  respond.  He  concluded 
that  government  would  do  nothing  to 
ensure  his  safety,  and  now  he  carries  a 
gun. 

Government's  response  to  the  epi- 
demic of  violent  urban  crime  has  been 
to  toughen  and  toughen  again  the  pen- 
alties in  the  letter  of  the  law.  I  have 
supported  this  effort — because  the  pen- 
alties should  fit  the  magnitude  of 
crimes  involving  both  drugs  and  vio- 
lence— but  there  is  a  larger  point.  A  po- 
lice culture  that  isolates  officers  in 
squad  cars,  responding  to  crimes  only 
after  the  fact,  will  never  prevent  crime 
and  will  rarely  catch  the  criminal. 

While  Government  was  speaking 
louder  about  crime,  but  carrying  what 
looked  like  a  smaller  and  smaller 
stick,  a  few  communities  were  invent- 
ing for  themselves  a  new  way  to  ensure 
safety.  In  East  Orange.  NJ.  police  offi- 
cers recently  took  the  roughest  12- 
block  zone  of  the  city  and  made  it  a 
miniprecinct.  with  an  accessible  office 
and  distinct  neighborhood  beats  for 
every  officer.  A  similar  program  that 


started  in  1990  in  Columbia.  SC, 
brought  an  immediate  30  percent  re- 
duction in  crime.  An  elderly  woman 
living  in  a  housing  project,  who  had 
slept  on  her  floor  for  5  years  because 
she  feared  bullets  coming  through  her 
window,  was  finally  able  to  get  back 
into  bed.  Now  police  officers  worry  less 
about  what  crimes  have  occurred,  and 
spend  more  time  talking  to  people, 
finding  out  where  trouble  is  brewing, 
and  intervening  before  it  happens.  Po- 
lice know  the  mothers  who  are  worried 
about  their  sons  and  daughters;  they 
know  the  shopkeepers  who  are  worried 
about  neighborhood  thugs,  and  they 
know  the  thugs  the  shopkeepers  worry 
about.  With  knowledge  comes  trust  and 
trust  is  the  foundation  for  security. 

This  new  model,  known  as  commu- 
nity policing,  can  build  a  base  of  trust 
and  knowledge  in  every  community. 
But  it  requires  an  investment,  at  least 
at  the  beginning.  When  police  officers 
spend  more  time  on  the  streets,  pre- 
venting crime,  a  city  needs  more  police 
officers  to  provide  the  same  basic  level 
of  security  and  the  same  response  time 
when  crime  does  occur.  My  community 
policing  bill,  the  third  component  of 
this  initiative,  authorizes  $200  million 
in  matching  funds  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  community  groups  to  sup- 
port community  policing  activities  in 
economically  distressed  central  cities. 
Police  departments  can  use  these  funds 
for  local  police  substations,  or  to  staff 
regular  police  neighborhood  beats. 

As  essential  as  investment,  capital, 
and  infrastructure  are,  they  are  not 
family.  They  are  not  children.  And 
nothing  is  more  vulnerable  than  chil- 
dren to  the  pressures  of  the  city.  Rais- 
ing children  is  a  24-7-365-20  propo- 
sition: 24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week, 
365  days  a  year,  for  20  years.  Young 
mothers  often  do  not  realize  this,  and 
with  the  pressures  of  the  city— the  eco- 
nomic pressures,  drugs  as  a  common- 
place of  life,  crime  and  guns— it  is 
more  difficult  for  them  to  provide  that 
steady  hand  then  for  most  other  par- 
ents. 

Yet  a  few  people  have  stepped  in  to 
build  communities  that  set  children  on 
a  sound  course  through  life  by  caring 
for  them  in  the  most  important  15 
months  of  life:  the  last  trimester  of 
pregnancy  and  the  first  year  after 
birth.  In  Los  Angeles.  Bea  Stolzer  and 
an  organization  called  New  Economics 
for  Women  put  together  everything 
they  could  find,  including  low-income 
tax  credits,  local  housing  development 
credits.  CRA  credits,  and  welfare  sys- 
tem funds  to  build  Casa  Loma.  a  resi- 
dence for  110  single  parent  families  and 
senior  citizens,  with  child  care  space, 
family  services,  and  vocational  pro- 
grams. In  New  York,  the  Bronx  Parent 
Association  has  developed  a  12  to  18 
month  residential  program— La 
Casita — to  serve  pregnant  women  and 
women  with  young  children.  It  pro- 
vides initial  evaluation  of  enrollees  for 


psychosocial  needs  and  substance  abuse 
problems,  counseling,  onsite  medical 
services,  job  training,  parenting  class- 
es, onsite  day  care,  and  a  1-year 
followup. 

From  these  home-grown  initiatives,  I 
have  come  up  with  the  idea  of  15-month 
Houses,  and  later  this  year  I  will  intro- 
duce a  bill  authorizing  $250  million  to 
establish  residential  programs  for  low- 
income  and  young  mothers  during  the 
third  trimester  of  the  mother's  preg- 
nancy and  the  first  year  of  life.  The 
program  must  provide  the  mother  with 
health  and  substance  abuse  screening 
or  treatment,  and  education  in 
parenting.  For  the  children,  the  pro- 
gram must  include  cognitive  stimula- 
tion as  well  as  immunizations  and 
other  care.  The  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Foundation  recently  completed  a  study 
showing  that  if  children  are  provided 
not  just  healthy  care  during  the  first 
year  of  life,  but  also  systematic  cog- 
nitive stimulation,  behavior  problems 
will  be  reduced  later,  they  will  progress 
more  quickly  in  education  later,  and 
the  burden  on  the  school  to  remedy 
problems  from  early  in  life  will  be  cor- 
respondingly reduced.  Fifteen-month 
houses  will  be  intended  to  provide  that 
safe  and  stimulating  year  to  the  most 
vulnerable  children. 

Another  reality  of  city  life  that  we 
have  to  face  up  to  is  Government's  fail- 
ure to  lift  people  out  of  poverty.  The 
average  income  in  Newark,  NJ.  is  only 
$9,424  a  year.  The  average  income  for 
New  Jersey  overall  is  $24,881.  While 
cities  have  gotten  poorer.  Government 
has  been  engaged  in  an  endless  debate 
about  whether  traditional  welfare  pro- 
grams give  people  too  much  income, 
discouraging  work,  or  too  little.  While 
this  debate  is  important,  it  misses  a 
key  point:  traditional  welfare  pro- 
grams that  support  income  and  spend- 
ing can  never,  by  themselves,  lift  peo- 
ple out  of  poverty.  You  can  no  more 
spend  your  way  out  of  poverty  than 
you  can  borrow  your  way  out  of  debt. 
To  become  economically  self-sufficient 
requires  at  least  some  assets — a  house, 
a  savings  account  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, even  an  education  counts  as  an 
asset.  Poor  people  are  much  poorer  in 
assets  than  in  income.  For  example, 
black  families  with  monthly  incomes 
below  $900  have  an  average  net  worth 
of  only  $88.  That  includes  everything— 
furniture,  a  car.  savings,  the  value  of  a 
pension.  The  average  net  worth  for 
white  families  earning  only  two  to 
three  times  as  much  is  more  than 
$50,000. 

For  middle-class  people,  the  Govern- 
ment encourages  and  heavily  subsidizes 
the  development  of  assets.  Interest 
paid  on  home  mortgages  is  tax-deduct- 
ible, at  a  cost  of  more  than  $40  billion. 
Pensions  are  tax-deferred,  and  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  allow  people 
with  $2,000  to  spare  to  save  for  the  fu- 
ture. Meanwhile,  poor  people  live  in 
neighborhoods    where    there    are    no 
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banks:  without  a  pension  or  a  down- 
payment  on  a  home,  they  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  many  ways  our  Gov- 
ernment helps  people  develop  assets.  If 
they  are  on  welfare,  they  cannot  even 
save  $2,000  or  so  to  buy  a  car  and  get  to 
a  job  without  a  penalty.  Indeed,  in  Mil- 
waukee, WI,  2  years  ago,  a  young  single 
mother  named  Grace  Capitello  man- 
aged to  save  S3,000.  by  making  clothes 
and  toys  for  her  daughter  instead  of 
buying  them,  and  by  scrimping  at  the 
grocery  store.  For  her  efforts,  she  was 
charged  with  fraud  by  the  county  and 
ordered  to  turn  over  all  her  savings. 
Fortunately  a  judge  understood. 
Throwing  out  the  case,  he  complained, 
"I  don't  know  how  much  more  power- 
fully we  could  say  it  to  the  poor  in  our 
society:  Don't  try  to  save." 

From  the  creativity  of  Grace 
Capitello  comes  the  idea  for  the  Assets 
for  Independence  Act.  This  bill  would 
not  only  allow  poor  people  to  save 
without  penalty,  it  would  encourage  it. 
It  would  allow  anyone  with  income  up 
to  twice  the  poverty  line — or  about 
$22,000  for  a  family  of  four— to  establish 
an  individual  development  account  and 
contribute  up  to  $2,000  a  year,  the  same 
as  in  an  individual  retirement  account. 
This  account  could  be  used  for  only 
four  purposes:  to  buy  a  first  home,  to 
pay  for  college  education,  for  retire- 
ment, or  to  start  a  small  business.  To 
reward  savings,  the  program  would  pro- 
vide funds  to  community-based  non- 
profits to  match  the  savings  in  an  IDA, 
up  to  a  total  of  $2,000.  This  bill  would 
authorize  $200  million  to  establish  a 
broad  demonstration  of  this  revolu- 
tionary concept. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of 
American  central  cities  today  is  their 
isolation.  Once  the  hub  of  their  re- 
gions, the  center  of  commerce,  jobs  and 
culture,  innercity  residents  are  now 
isolated  socially,  culturally,  and  eco- 
nomically. Outsiders  look  in,  through 
movies  like  "Boyz  in  the  Hood.  "  at  a 
world  with  its  own  values,  its  own  lan- 
guage, and  its  own  icons  of  popular  cul- 
ture. But  all  the  talk  in  Washington 
about  the  culture  of  poverty  diverts 
our  attention  from  the  very  simple  fact 
of  isolation  from  jobs.  It  is  not  news 
that  a  central  city  like  Newark  lost 
80,000  jobs  between  1970  and  1988.  But 
these  cities  are  nestled  in  metropolitan 
areeis  that  were  creating  far  more  jobs 
than  were  lost,  including  many  entry- 
level  jobs  with  modest  skill  require- 
ments. 

Unfortunately,  those  jobs  were  in  the 
suburbs.  To  say  that  an  urban  resident 
can't  get  an  entry-level  job  until  the 
city  revives  in  total  is  to  say  that  a 
generation  will  be  wasted  as  politicians 
of  all  races  give  excuses  and  bureau- 
crats twiddle  their  thumbs  and  push 
paper.  In  20  large  metropolitan  areas  of 
America,  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
jobs  created  in  the  1980's  were  outside 
of  the  central  city.  And  in  six  areas,  in- 
cluding   Chicago,    Cleveland,    and    De- 


troit, every  single  new  job  created — 100 
percent  of  the  net  job  growth — was  in 
the  suburbs.  Government  has  tried  var- 
ious costly  strategies  to  address  this 
enormous  disparity.  Urban  develop- 
ment has  cost  hundreds  of  billions, 
gentrified  a  few  small  downtown  areas, 
but  still  left  poor  people  in  the  cities 
living  increasingly  in  areas  where  al- 
most everyone  else  is  also  poor.  The 
latest  effort  at  urban  development,  en- 
terprise zones,  might  turn  out  to  be 
more  successfuL  but  the  cost  is  high 
and  the  chanrge  only  marginal.  Disper- 
sal strategies,  efforts  to  help  inner-city 
residents  move  to  the  suburbs,  have 
been  very  successful  when  ordered  by  a 
court,  as  in  the  Gautreaux  project  near 
Chicago,  but  encounter  intense  politi- 
cal resistance.  With  the  failure  of  these 
two  strategies,  the  only  alternative  has 
been  abandonment,  leaving  the  cities, 
with  their  vast  human  capital  behind, 
while  businesses  in  the  suburbs  strug- 
gle to  fill  $5-an-hour  entry-level  jobs 
from  a  limited  labor  pool. 

There  is  an  alternative,  possibly  a 
much  less  expensive  one:  mobility.  In 
southeast  Chicago,  residents  of  the  Le 
Clair  Court  housing  project  concluded 
that  the  barrier  between  Le  Clair  resi- 
dents and  jobs  was  simply  transpor- 
tation. Most  Le  Clair  residents  don't 
own  cars,  and  bus  transportation  to  a 
suburban  job  means  getting  up  3  hours 
before  work  and  returning  home  well 
after  dark.  With  the  help  of  a  creative 
young  manager  named  Theresa  Prim, 
they  scraped  together  $250,000  from 
foundations  to  buy  five  20-person  vans, 
and  began  to  talk  to  suburban  busi- 
nesses about  their  desperate  need  for 
entry-level  workers.  They  concluded 
that  if  people  had  good  jobs,  they 
would  pay  $6  a  day  for  transportation 
to  those  jobs.  Now  fares  paid  by  work- 
ers or  employers  cover  almost  half  the 
cost  of  the  Accel  Transportation 
project.  The  vans  are  full.  And  many 
Le  Clair  residents  soon  buy  a  car  to  get 
to  their  new  jobs,  opening  a  spot  in  the 
van  for  someone  new.  Besides  transpor- 
tation, the  program  includes  job  coun- 
seling and  conflict  resolution  for  work- 
ers who  are  not  used  to  suburban  jobs 
and  employers  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  hiring  inner-city  residents  and  often 
must  overcome  their  own  ingrained  im- 
pulses on  issues  of  race. 

I  have  not  given  up  hope  that  we  can 
draw  more  jobs  to  the  cities,  but  we 
can  no  longer  put  all  our  hopes  in  that 
strategy.  We  know  where  the  jobs  are, 
and  we  know  that  in  good  economic 
times,  companies  have  a  hard  time  fill- 
ing those  jobs.  In  1987  and  1988.  compa- 
nies in  northern  New  Jersey  were  des- 
perate for  workers  and  began  to  run 
their  own  vans  into  Newark.  But  when 
the  economy  turned  down,  companies 
quickly  cut  this  cost,  and  urban  work- 
ers were  cut  off  before  they  developed  a 
permanent  attachment  to  the  work 
force. 

My  mobility  for  work  initiative  is  in- 
tended to  build  a  lasting  connection  be- 
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tween  urban  workers  and  suburban  jobs 
by  helping  projects  like  Accel  Trans- 
portation get  going.  At  only  $15  mil- 
lion, it  is  the  least  expensive  compo- 
nent of  this  urban  initiative,  but  one 
with  the  most  possibilities.  Everything 
is  interconnected.  For  example,  when 
city  dwellers  return  to  their  commu- 
nities in  the  evening  with  real  earnings 
from  jobs,  banks,  and  retail  businesses 
will  emerge  to  serve  them,  creating 
more  jobs  in  the  community  and  start- 
ing a  cycle  of  prosperity.  Some  urban 
residents  might  move  out  to  the  sub- 
urbs, closer  to  the  jobs,  or  some  busi- 
nesses might  be  drawn  back  to  the 
city,  once  they  overcome  their  preju- 
dices about  inner-city  minority  work- 
ers. This  is  a  demonstration  program, 
with  a  rigorous  evaluation  at  the  end 
to  determine  the  effects  of  this  new 
strategy. 

These  eight  programs  form  a  coher- 
ent strategy  to  build  communities  by 
restoring  their  public  spaces,  by  fully 
utilizing  schools,  by  making  capital 
available,  by  bringing  law  enforcement 
into  the  community,  by  helping  people 
save  for  the  future,  by  strengthening 
families,  and  by  connecting  people 
with  jobs.  All  eight  are  demonstration 
programs,  to  give  these  new  ideas  a  se- 
rious test  before  we  implement  them 
nationally. 

Most  of  the  eight  programs  also  in- 
clude a  peer  review  panel  to  look  at  the 
initial  applications  for  demonstration 
grants  and  design  the  evaluations.  All 
eight  programs  have  a  strong  account- 
ability provision  with  rigorous  stand- 
ards and  frequent  review  and  assess- 
ment. The  money  provided  under  this 
initiative  will  not  be  distributed  by  bu- 
reaucrats in  Washington,  but  by  people 
with  experience  in  making  these  pro- 
grams work  at  the  local  level.  In  many 
cases,  it  will  be  the  people  who  in- 
vented them.  They  will  know  whether 
the  groups  that  apply  for  grants  really 
have  the  ability  and  commitment  to 
make  them  work,  or  they  just  know 
how  to  write  grant  applications. 

These  programs  are  also  con- 
centrated where  the  need  is  greatest. 
Too  often  when  we  design  programs  for 
cities,  the  political  process  spreads  the 
distribution  so  widely  that  cities  get 
very  little  and  well-off  suburbs  get  as- 
sistance they  don't  need.  Some  of  these 
programs  are  linked  to  a  definition  of 
economically  distressed  central  cities. 
Currently  297  cities  quality  under  this 
definition,  which  is  beised  on  a  modi- 
fication of  the  formula  for  community 
development  block  grants.  Other  pro- 
grams are  specifically  targeted,  like 
the  mobility  for  work  grants,  which 
can  go  only  to  programs  in  the  20  met- 
ropolitan areas  where  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  job  growth  has  occurred 
in  the  suburbs. 

From  1981  to  1992,  Federal  aid  to 
cities  was  cut  by  60  percent,  in  con- 
stant dollars.  We  have  failed  our  cities 
by   denying   them    investment,    atten- 
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tion.  and  imagination.  A  lack  of  money 
can  be  remedied  quickly,  even  given 
our  budgetary  constraints,  as  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  shown  by  proposing  to 
spend,  in  1997,  $3.7  billion  for  Head 
Start,  almost  $1  billion  for  the  Women, 
Infants  and  Children  nutrition  supple- 
ment, $3.1  billion  for  community  devel- 
opment block  grants  and  related  pro- 
grams. $247  million  for  the  Job  Corps, 
and  $1  billion  for  summer  jobs  this 
summer.  These  are  longstanding,  well- 
tested  programs  that  work  and  never 
should  be  abandoned. 

But  fully  funding  old  programs  that 
work  is  not  enough.  We  must  remedy 
not  just  the  failure  of  spending,  but  the 
failure  of  imagination  and  25  years  ago, 
the  Kerner  Commission,  appointed  to 
study  the  riots  in  Newark  and  Detroit, 
called  for  a  constant  stream  of  innova- 
tive programs  to  get  at  the  real  prob- 
lems underlying  violence.  If  we  are 
only  talking  about  fully  funding  the 
few  programs  from  that  era  that  have 
survived  and  work,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  we  are  denying  the  decades- 
old  call  to  constantly  think  anew 
about  our  cities. 

This  initiative  gives  these  local  pro- 
grams a  national  test,  so  we  can  see 
what  works  and  what  does  not.  The 
cost  of  the  program  is  $1.44  billion  per 
year— slightly  more  than  the  cost  of  in- 
surance claims  of  4  days  of  rioting  in 
south  central  Los  Angeles  last  April. 
The  question  is  not  whether  we  can  af- 
ford to  spend  this  money  in  our  cities, 
but  whether  we  can  afford  not  to.  Ear- 
lier this  week  the  administration  said 
we  had  no  choice  but  to  spend  $45  bil- 
lion more  to  clean  up  the  S&L's:  do  we 
have  any  less  choice  in  our  cities,  for 
$43.5  billion  fewer? 

At  its  core,  this  proposal  deals  in  an 
interrelated  manner  with  the  steps 
that  it  takes  to  become  a  fully  contrib- 
uting adult  in  our  society.  To  address 
the  first  years  of  life,  these  are  15- 
month  houses;  to  help  with  education, 
there  are  community  schools:  to  pro- 
vide safety,  there  is  community  polic- 
ing: to  create  jobs  and  job  training 
there  are  neighborhood  reconstruction 
corps,  community  capital  partnerships, 
and  entrepreneurship  training:  to  con- 
nect jobs  and  job-seekers  there  is  mo- 
bility for  work:  and  finally,  to  promote 
savings  and  investment,  there  are  as- 
sets for  independence.  Rural,  suburban, 
or  urban,  these  are  goals  we  all  share. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  my  package. 
In  the  absence  of  funding  or  imagina- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government,  for 
12  years  urban  heroes  have  had  to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they  have.  This  initiative  takes  the 
creativity  that  has  flourished  at  the 
local  level,  and  translates  it  into  na- 
tional programs  that  can  in  turn  be 
used  as  tools  for  a  new  wave  of  creativ- 
ity. With  this  Initiative.  I  hope  we  can 
begin  a  new  era  in  which  we  do  not 
deny  the  existence  of  a  crisis  of  race 
and  isolation  in  our  cities,  we  do  not 


deny  resources  to  cities,  and,  above  all, 
we  no  longer  deny  cities  our  natural 
optimism  and  creativity  as  a  Nation  in 
finding  solutions  to  problems  that 
seem  hopeless  only  because  we  have 
not  given  them  our  best  effort,  our  full- 
est resources,  or  our  most  creative 
imagination.  Now  is  the  time  to  seize 
the  moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  urban  community-building 
initiative  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Neighborhood  Reconstruction  Corps  Act 

Summary 
The  Neighborhood  Reconstruction  Corps 
combines  two  successful  ideas:  using  commu- 
nity organizations  to  give  disadvantaged 
workers  marketable  job  skills  and  real  work, 
and  enlisting  private  enterprise  as  partners 
in  rebuilding  public  spaces  and  public  build- 
ings. Program  funds  will  be  used  to  train  dis- 
advantaged workers  for  light  infrastructure 
repair  work,  and  to  match  private  invest- 
ment in  public  projects. 

Federal  grants  will  be  available  for  non- 
profit community  development  corporations 
or  private  business  entities  at  up  to  a  one-to- 
one  match  of  private  funds.  Project  cannot 
cost  more  than  $1,000,000  and  the  Federal 
match  cannot  exceed  S500.000.  Qualifying 
projects  would  include  enhancing  public 
parks,  bringing  public  buildings  into  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  American 
With  Disabilities  Act,  graffiti  removal,  re- 
pairing bus  shelters,  replacement  of  side- 
walks, painting  schools,  and  similar  light 
public  projects. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will  admin- 
ister the  program,  but  grant  applications 
will  be  reviewed  by  a  separate  peer  review 
panel  made  up  of  community  leaders  with 
successful  experience  in  similar  programs. 
To  avoid  the  diffusion  that  has  weakened 
comparable  grant  programs,  only  cities  des- 
ignated Economically  Distressed  Central 
Cities,  under  a  formula  in  the  bill,  can  qual- 
ify for  grants.  The  formula  is  based  on  a 
modified  CDBG  formula,  and  currently  297 
cities  of  35.000  or  more  population  would 
qualify. 

The  Neighborhood  Reconstruction  Corps 
has  a  three  pronged  effect  on  urban  developn 
ment;  it  provides  training,  work  experience, 
and  jobs  to  economically  disadvantaged 
workers  while  it  encourages  private  enter- 
prises to  invest  more  in  urban  communities 
and  improves  much  needed  infrastructure 
clean  up  and  light  construction  in  histori- 
cally unnurtured  and  blighted  urban  areas 
by  individuals  living  in  those  areas.  This 
program  combines  ideas  from  several  suc- 
cessful community-based,  including  the  East 
Harlem  Action  Program  and  the  urban  re- 
construction programs  of  the  Enterprise 
Foundation. 
This  bill  authorizes  $500  million  a  year. 

CoMMUNrry  Capit.^l  Partnership  Act  of 
1993  Summary 
I.  communffy  investment  corporation 
demonstration  improve.ments 
Expands    the    types    of   institutions    that 
qualify  for  assistance  under  the  Community 
Investment  Corporation  Demonstration,  sec- 
tion 853  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1992,  from  community  de- 
velopment banks   to  the  larger  number  of 
community   development   financial    institu- 
tions,   including    community    development 


banks,  community  development  loan  funds, 
and  community  development  credit  unions. 

Increases  the  amount  of  capital  assistance 
authorized  for  1994  from  $26,000,000  to 
$50,000,000.  Increases  the  amount  of  develop- 
ment services  and  technical  assistance  funds 
authorized  for  1994  from  $15,600,000  to 
$25,000,000.  Increases  the  amount  of  money 
authorized  for  the  training  program  in  1994 
from  $2,100,000  to  $5,000,000. 

II.  ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMUNFTY  DEVELOPMENT 
CREDrr  UNIONS 

Increases  the  NCUA's  Community  Develop- 
ment Credit  Union  Revolving  Loan  Fund 
from  $6  million  to  $25  million. 

Allows  the  NCUA  to  invest  idle  Revolving 
Loan  Fund  money  to  fund  technical  assist- 
ance to  community  development  credit 
unions. 

III.  COMMUNm'  DEVELOPMENT  BANKING 
TRANSITION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Authorizes  $400,000,000  over  four  years  to 
assist  community  development  banks  expand 
their  activities  and  help  community  develop- 
ment loan  funds,  community  development 
credit  unions,  and  community  development 
corporations  that  want  to  become  commu- 
nity development  banks  develop  into  com- 
munity development  banks. 

Gives  the  Secretary  of  HUD  authority  to 
provide  capital  and  operating  assistance  to 
eligible  institutions,  provided  the  institu- 
tions agree  to  negotiate  certain  performance 
criteria  relating  to  lending  volume,  portfolio 
performance,  and  service  to  targeted  groups 
with  the  Secretary.  If  an  institution  fails  to 
meet  the  performance  criteria,  the  Secretary 
can  stop  funding  of  the  institution. 

IV.  ASSISTANCE  TO  COMMUNm'  DEVELOPME.NT 
LOAN  AND  INVESTMENT  FUNDS 

Provides  $20  million  in  federal  matching 
grant  support  to  community  development 
loan  and  equity  funds  which  makes  loans  and 
investments  of  $25,000-250.000. 

Entrepreneurship  and  Self-E.mployment 
Training  act  of  1993  Summary 
I.  develop  co.mmunity  entrepreneur 
training 
Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  award 
competitive  grants  to  five  community  col- 
leges    in     economically-distressed     central 
cities  to  develop  specialized  training  curric- 
ula   for   entrepreneurship   and   self-employ- 
ment training  of  disadvantaged,  inner-city 
residents. 

Authorizes  $10,000,000  for  the  training  cur- 
riculum grants. 

II.  TRAINDJO  GRANTS 

Provides  $85,000,000  a  year  for  four  years  to 
fund  6  to  12  week  courses  based  on  the  train- 
ing curricula  developed  under  the  program 
which  are  taught  by  the  community  colleges 
and  community  development  corporations 
that  serve  residents  of  economically-dis- 
tressed central  cities. 

III.  LOAN  GUARANTEE  PROGKA.M 

Requires  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  guarantee  loans 
up  to  $25,000  made  by  community  develop- 
ment corporations,  community  development 
loan  funds,  community  development  banks, 
and  community  development  credit  unions 
to  individuals  who  have  graduated  from  a 
training  course  provided  for  under  the  pro- 
gram and  intend  to  start  a  business. 

MoBiLrrY  for  work  act  Summary 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  support  ef- 
forts to  provide  transportation  to  work  for 
inner-city    residents    in    areas    where    new 
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entry-level  jobs  are  found  primarily  in  the 
suburbs.  The  bill  authorizes  S15  million  for 
local  transit  ag-encies.  community-based  or- 
ganizations and  governments  to  explore  the 
potential  of  mobility  strategies  to  build  a 
permanent  attachment  between  urban  resi- 
dents and  the  workplace. 

Programs  funded  under  this  bill  must  uti- 
lize one  of  the  following  models: 

Expansion  of  existing  job  training  or  job 
search  programs  to  include  transportation. 

Improving  public  transit  systems  to  create 
links  between  urban  residential  areas  and 
outlying  areas  of  high  job  growth. 

Establish  regional  coalitions  to  improve 
central  city  access  to  jobs. 

The  program  will  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Transportation  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  It  is  intended  to  en- 
courage similar  cooperation  among  local  job 
training  and  placement  programs,  transit 
agencies,  and  economic  development  au- 
thorities. 

To  limit  the  assistance  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need,  eligibility  will  be  limited  to 
metropolitan  areas  in  which  75%  or  more  of 
the  job  growth  over  the  previous  ten  years 
was  outside  of  the  central  city.  Based  on  cur- 
rent figures,  this  includes  20  metropolitan 
areas,  among  them  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Cleveland.  Detroit,  Washington,  DC,  Phila- 
delphia and  Milwaukee. 

ASSETS  FOR  Independence  Act  Summary 

Establishes  a  wide  demonstration  of  Indi- 
vidual Development  Accounts  (IDAs).  These 
accounts  would  allow  people  with  incomes  up 
to  200%  of  poverty  to  save  up  to  S2,000  a  year 
in  accounts  specifically  designated  for  (1) 
higher  education,  (2)  purchase  of  a  first 
home,  (3)  retirement,  or  (4)  to  start  a  very 
small  business. 

Low-income  people  who  managed  put  aside 
savings  in  an  Individual  Development  Ac- 
count would  receive  a  dollar-for-dollar 
match  in  the  account.  Community-based  or- 
ganizations, community  credit  unions  or 
community  banks  could  apply  for  a  federal 
demonstration  grant  under  this  act.  The  or- 
ganization would  then  use  the  grant  funds  to 
match  Individual  Development  Account  sav- 
ings for  all  low-income  participants  in  the 
community  served. 

Participants  could  withdraw  funds  at  any 
time  for  any  of  the  four  qualified  purposes, 
without  penalt.v.  If  IDA  savings  are  with- 
drawn for  any  other  purpose,  there  is  a  pen- 
alty comparable  to  the  penalty  for  early 
withdrawal  from  an  Individual  Retirement 
Account  and  all  funds  and  interest  attrib- 
utable to  the  federal  match  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  TYeasury. 

Individual  Development  Accounts  are  in- 
tended to  remedy  the  lack  of  savings  and  se- 
curity In  poor  neighborhoods,  to  develop  a 
long-term  habit  of  spending,  and  to  match 
the  government's  subsidy  for  asset-develop- 
ment by  the  middle-class  with  a  comparable, 
though  modest,  subsidy  for  the  working 
poor. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  $200  mil- 
lion for  this  demo,  or  sufficient  funds  to  es- 
tablish about  200.000  Individual  Development 
Accounts. 

15-MoNTH  House  Proposal  Sum.vary 
This  legislation,  to  be  developed  in  full  and 
introduced  later  in  the  spring  of  1993,  will 
fund  residential  programs  that  provide  ref- 
uge and  a  solid  start  in  life  for  children  who 
need  help  during  the  most  vulnerable  15 
months  of  life — the  last  trimester  of  preg- 
nancy and  the  first  year  of  life. 


Fifteen-month  houses  would  provide  very 
young  or  low-income  mothers  with  health 
care;  parenting  education;  social,  psycho- 
logical or  substance  abuse  counseling  and 
treatment;  and  educational  or  vocational 
training.  They  would  provide  the  infant  with 
pediatric  care,  nutrition,  immunizations, 
and  extensive  cognitive  stimulation.  There 
will  also  be  follow-up  with  both  the  mother 
and  the  child,  and  efforts  to  involve  absent 
fathers  in  the  lives  of  their  children  at  all 
stages. 

Fifteen-month  houses  are  based  on  several 
successful  programs  developed  by  hospitals, 
parent  associations,  and  other  community 
groups,  such  as  La  Casita,  a  12-18-month  pro- 
gram for  young  mothers  in  the  South  Bronx. 
It  is  also  based  on  a  study  by  the  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  Foundation  that  compared 
children  who  received  solid  health  care  and 
nutrition  during  the  first  year  of  life  with 
children  who  received  all  that  plus  system- 
atic cognitive  stimulation.  That  study  found 
that  children  who  were  cognitively  stimu- 
lated—through exercises  with  shapes,  sounds 
and  colors — in  the  first  year  of  life  were  bet- 
ter prepared  for  school  and  had  many  fewer 
behavior  and  learning  problems  later  in 
childhood. 

The  legislation  will  authorize  S250  million 
for  15-month  houses. 

Community  Schools  Proposal  Summary 

Community  Schools  will  be  the  name  of 
legislation  that  Senator  Bradley  and  Senator 
Danforth  have  been  working  on  and  intend 
to  introduce  later  in  the  spring  of  1993.  The 
legislation  will  provide  funds  for  community 
groups  to  keep  schools  open  after  hours  for 
purposes  the  community  develops  for  itself. 

Community  Schools  is  based  on  successful 
programs  in  Boys  and  Girls  Clubs,  YMCAs, 
and  even  in  private  homes  that  community 
leaders  have  opened  up  as  a  safe  haven  for 
children  after  school  hours.  It  is  intended  to 
build  on  those  programs  by  using  the  most 
accessible  and  useful  public  space  in  every 
neighborhood;  the  school.  Community  groups 
could  apply  for  grants  to  use  the  school's 
gymnasium,  cafeteria,  auditorium,  class- 
rooms, or  other  facilities  after  hours.  Poten- 
tial uses  of  funds  include  mentoring  pro- 
grams in  which  adults  from  the  community 
would  help  young  people  with  homework, 
athletic  programs,  drama,  or  any  other  use 
the  community  developed  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  community. 

The  legislation  will  likely  authorize  $15 
million  for  community  schools.  Funds  might 
be  used  to  develop  the  community  program 
or  to  offset  the  incidental  costs  of  keeping 
schools  open. 

Community  Policing  Assistance  Act  of  1993 
Summary 

Authorizes  $200  million  in  grants  for  local 
governments  and  community  groups  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  central  cities  to  estab- 
lish or  expand  community  policing  pro- 
grams. The  goal  of  the  bill  is  to  increase  po- 
lice presence  in  the  community  by  fostering 
and  strengthening  the  ties  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  police. 

Funds  can  be  used  for  any  of  the  following 
approaches  to  community  policing,  all  of 
which  have  proven  successful  in  improving 
safety: 

Decentralized  police  substations  in  the 
community. 

Expanded  foot  patrols  for  police  officers 
and  reduced  emphasis  on  squad  car  surveil- 
lance. 

Community  police  partnerships  to  target 
crime,  such  as  citizens  patrols  and  crime  de- 
tection networks. 


Community/police  training  programs  in 
areas  such  as  cultural  diversity,  crime  pre- 
vention, and  gang  prevention. 

Development  of  model  projects  to  help 
communities  identify  drug  or  gang  houses 
and  use  civil  remedies,  such  as  public  nui- 
sance violations,  to  eradicate  such  houses, 
and  use  mediation  techniques  to  resolve 
gang  problems. 

Of  the  $200  million  authorized,  75%  is  tar- 
geted for  use  by  local  governments,  the  bal- 
ance by  community  groups. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Gregg]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

While  we  have  all  gathered  here  to 
discuss  this  bildget,  and  I  guess  we  are 
going  to  be  discussing  it  for  a  few  more 
days  before  we  get  to  vote  on  it,  having 
served  on  the  Budget  Committee,  I  had 
a  chance  to  participate  in  the  marking 
up  of  this  budget,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  was  impressed  by  the  sincerity  and 
the  desire  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  accomplish  defi- 
cit reduction  and  economic  growth. 
But  there  are  also  obviously  within  the 
committee  basically  along  party  lines 
very  deep  philosophical  differences  as 
to  how  these  goals  should  be  accom- 
plished. When  you  look  at  the  budget 
which  is  being  proposed  by  the  major- 
ity party,  which  is  a  modification  of 
the  President's  budget,  you  certainly 
see  that  there  is  a  clear  ideological  tilt 
to  it. 

In  this  budget  that  has  been  pro- 
posed, there  are  large  increases  in 
taxes.  In  the  budget  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  President  Clinton  and  pre- 
sented here  by  the  majority  party, 
there  are  large  cuts  in  defense  spend- 
ing. 

In  the  budget  that  is  proposed  by  the 
Democratic  leadership  and  President 
Clinton,  there  are  on  net  very  few  re- 
ductions in  actual  domestic  spending. 

If  you  were  to  summarize  the  budget 
in  three  lines,  it  would  be  a  budget 
that  dramatically  increases  taxes,  that 
dramatically  cuts  defense,  and  that 
maintains  spending  at  present  levels 
for  the  5-year  period. 

It  does  not.  in  my  opinion,  accom- 
plish its  basic  goal,  which  is  to  reduce 
the  deficit  significantly  and  generate 
economic  growth. 

It  does  not  accomplish  this  because  it 
puts  such  a  significant  new  burden  on 
the  marketplace  with  the  new  taxes 
and  because  it  passes  up  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  very  significant  reduc- 
tions in  spending  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  program  has  in  it  new  spending 
initiatives  which  amount  to  about  $124 
billion.  It  has  spending  cuts  on  the  do- 
mestic side  which  amount  to  around 
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$131  billion,  for  a  $7  billion  net  reduc- 
tion over  5  years  in  domestic  non- 
defense  spending  at  the  Federal  level. 

My  goodness,  just  in  a  bill  that  was 
voted  through  here  last  week  we  spent 
$5.5  billion,  which  basically  is  not  fund- 
ed and.  therefore,  reduces  that  $7  bil- 
lion, so  actually  the  cut  in  this  budget 
is  $2  billion— $2  billion— over  5  years  in 
domestic  nondefense  spending.  What  a 
paltry  sum  that  is  when  you  consider 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  deficit  over 
this  period,  because  the  deficit  over 
this  period  is  going  to  grow  by  $1.08 
trillion — $1.08  trillion — over  this  same 
period  of  time.  And  that  is  debt  which 
is  added  to  our  already  outrageous  na- 
tional debt,  which  debt  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  next  generation. 

It  is  cost  which  we  are  incurring 
today  but  which  we  are  not  willing  to 
pay  for  today,  giving  the  bills  to  the 
next  generation. 

There  was,  as  I  said,  a  sincere  effort 
I  believe  to  try  to  address  the  deficit, 
but  it  was  pulled  down  by  this  philo- 
sophical belief  that  you  must  have  new 
taxes  and  you  must  have  a  lot  of  new 
spending,  which  seems  to  drive  both 
this  Presidency  and  the  Democratic 
Party  in  this  body.  If  you  look  at  this 
budget,  a  lot  more  could  have  been 
done  and  done  in  a  positive  way,  but, 
unfortunately,  sitting  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  people  who  wrote  this  budget 
was  that  little  elf  who  kept  whispering 
in  the  ears  of  the  budgeteers:  Spend, 
spend,  tax,  tax.  And  as  a  result  what 
we  got  was  a  budget  that  taxes  and 
taxes  and.  unfortunately,  spends  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

The  chart  which  has  been  referred  to 
a  number  of  times  already  reflects  just 
how  much  this  budget  is  made  up  of 
taxes.  The  red  part  of  the  pie  is  the 
new  taxes.  The  orange  part  of  the  pie  is 
the  new  user  fees.  Fully  79  percent— 79 
percent— what  is  represented  to  be  $458 
billion  of  deficit  reduction  over  the 
next  5  years  is  accomplished  through 
new  taxes  or  user  fees — 79  percent. 

And  what  is  in  this  tax  package  that 
is  so  good  for  America,  that  is  going  to 
help  the  other  side  of  the  equation 
which  we  wish  to  address,  not  only  def- 
icit reduction  as  a  goal  but  also  eco- 
nomic activity?  Well,  in  this  new  tax 
package  there  is  something  called  a 
Btu  tax.  Now.  this  is  a  unique  tax. 
probably  one  of  the  more  regressive 
taxes  that  this  body  will  ever  consider, 
certainly  a  regressive  tax  for  New  Eng- 
land where  I  come  from.  New  Hamp- 
shire, because  this  is  a  tax  that  is  on 
all  energy  sources  but  for  some  reason 
it  is  not  on  all  energy  sources  equally. 
First  off.  by  being  on  all  energy 
sources  is  regressive  by  definition  be- 
cause that  means  no  matter  what  your 
income  bracket  is.  no  matter  who  you 
are,  you  are  going  to  pay  the  tax  at  the 
same  rate,  whether  you  are  Donald 
Trump  or  Martha  Jones  who  happens 
to  run  a  small  restaurant  in  Epping. 
NH.  You  are  going  to  pay  the  same  rate 


of  tax  on  the  energy  you  purchase  as 
the  wealthy  person,  middle-income  jser- 
son  or  the  low-income  person.  All  pay 
the  same  rate  of  tax.  except  that  in 
New  England  we  are  not  only  going  to 
pay  the  flat  rate  of  tax.  we  are  going  to 
get  a  little  extra  kicker  under  this  bill. 
Somebody  decided  in  the  White 
House — and  I  hope  it  was  not  the  Presi- 
dent, because  certainly  he  has  been  to 
New  Hampshire  and  understands  how 
cold  our  winters  can  be,  but  somebody 
down  there  decided  well,  we  ought  to 
double  hit  home  heating  oil.  And  under 
this  Btu  tax,  which  is  regressive  on  its 
face,  it  gets  doubly  regressive  for  peo- 
ple from  New  England  where  80  percent 
of  our  homes  are  heated  by  oil — 80  per- 
cent^because  the  tax  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  on  home  heating  oil  as 
compared  with  natural  gas  or  elec- 
tricity. 

What  a  terrible  thing  to  do  to  the 
people  of  the  Northeast.  What  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  do  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  stick  them  with  a  regres- 
sive tax  to  begin  with,  but  why  pick 
out  New  England  or  the  Northeast  and 
say:  Hey,  we  are  going  to  sock  it  to  you 
and  give  you  a  little  extra  in  tax  bur- 
den. It  is  estimated  it  is  going  to  in- 
crease the  average  heating  bill  in  New 
Hampshire  by  8  percent.  I  think  that  is 
conservative,  but  it  is  expensive.  The 
theory  I  am  told  is  that  somebody 
down  there  jn  their  intellectual  genius 
has  decided  that  oil  is  not  a  very  good 
commodity  to  use  as  an  energy  source, 
especially  heating  homes,  and  we 
should  limit  the  amount  of  oil  used  in 
this  country  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  tax 
it  out  of  use.  For  environmental  rea- 
sons we  are  told  this. 

Well,  I  hope  those  folks  will  come  to 
New  England,  and  remember  that  p)eo- 
ple  have  to  make  a  living  and  survive 
in  New  England  and  that  they  maybe 
cannot  absorb  this  little  exercise  in  in- 
dustrial and  environmental  policy  and 
that  it  may  have  significant  downsides 
because  I  tell  you  that  the  average  citi- 
zen in  New  England  is  going  to  have  to 
go  back,  at  least  in  New  Hampshire 
anyway,  to  using  wood,  and  that  has  a 
significant  environmental  threat  also. 

There  are  other  taxes  in  this  pack- 
age. There  is  a  Social  Security  tax. 
Now,  we  are  told  again  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  taxes  on  low-  and 
moderate-income  people  in  this  coun- 
try, that  this  package  is  just  going  to 
sock  it  to  the  rich.  Well,  we  already 
know  the  Btu  tax  hits  everybody,  hits 
people  especially  regressively  in  New 
England.  But  the  Social  Security  tax, 
that  is  a  good  one.  Social  Security  re- 
cipients with  more  than  $25,000  of  in- 
come will  find  that  their  taxes  go  up  on 
their  Social  Security  benefit. 

A  Social  Security  recipient  who  re- 
ceives a  $43,000  income  will  find  that 
his  or  her  taxes  go  up  by  about  $9,000. 
The  effect  of  this  is  regressive.  It  is  to- 
tally regressive  and  inappropriate. 
These  taxes  and  these  fees,  as  I  men- 
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tioned,  total 
package. 

Then  we  have  what  is  alleged  to  be 
spending  cuts  in  the  package.  We  heard 
a  lot  in  the  State  of  the  Union  and  a 
lot  since  about  how  this  is  going  to  cut 
spending.  Yes.  it  is  going  to  cut  defense 
spending.  Everybody  agrees  defense 
spending  is  going  to  take  a  $74  billion 
additional  hit  over  what  President 
Bush  represented  he  would  cut  defense. 
He  had  already  planned  to  cut  it  by  $78 
billion  over  5  years,  but  we  will  add  $74 
billion  on  top  of  that.  So  be  it. 

But  on  the  domestic  spending  items, 
there  is.  as  I  mentioned,  no  net  reduc- 
tion in  spending.  There  is  $124  billion  of 
new  spending.  It  is  called  investment. 
Investment  in  what?  To  a  large  extent 
it  is  investment  in  jobs  programs, 
make-work  programs,  and  the  paying 
off  of  certain  political  interest  groups 
who  hapi)en  to  have  the  leverage  to 
come  to  this  body  and  seek  support. 
There  is  very  little  real  what  you 
would  call  infrastructure  investment  in 
this  $124  billion  of  new  spending,  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  begin  with  anyway. 
On  the  spending  cut  side,  they  rep- 
resent they  are  going  to  make  spending 
cuts  of  $131  billion  over  the  5-year  pe- 
riod. But  look  at  the  numbers.  Look 
behind  what  is  stated  here  because  it  is 
illusory.  Of  that  $130  billion  of  cuts 
that  they  claim  are  going  to  be  made, 
$48  billion  of  that,  about  20  percent,  a 
little  more  than  320  percent  actually,  is 
going  to  be  made  in  the  year  1998, 
under  their  estimates.  We  do  not  even 
appropriate  for  the  year  1998.  I  do  not 
think,  in  this  year. 

Those  budget  cuts  have  all  smoke  as 
their  substance.  Will  they  be  made?  No 
one  knows.  They  are  a  guess,  they  are 
a  plug  number,  is  what  they  amount  to. 
Then,  if  you  look  at  the  rest  of  the 
cuts,  they  are  equally  backended. 
Spending  is  not  backended.  No,  sir.  We 
are  going  to  be  spending  on  all  these 
new  programs  right  up  front.  We  will 
be  out  there  spending  our  tax  dollars 
and  money  we  borrow  from  our  kids, 
aggressively  right  off  fast  right  out  of 
the  chute.  But  the  spending  cuts  which 
are  alleged  to  be  in  this  package  are 
not  going  to  occur  until  the  end.  In 
fact,  22  percent  of  them  are  not  going 
to  occur  until  the  year  1998.  and  one 
doubts  that  they  will  occur  at  all  in 
that  year. 

So,  really,  this  budget  has  a  huge  net 
increase  in  spehding  in  the  short  term 
and  a  very  doubtful  reduction  in  spend- 
ing and  a  light  one  at  that,  $7  billion— 
of  which,  I  have  said,  we  have  already 
spent  $5.5  billion— over  the  long  run. 

What  is  the  practical  effect  of  all  of 
this?  According  to  CBO— this  is  not  my 
calculation— there  are  $3.86  of  new 
taxes  for  every  $1  of  spending  cuts  in 
this  package.  Over  the  period  of  5  years 
the  deficit  will  grow  by  $1.8  trillion. 

That  really  is  not  going  to  get  to  the 
issues  which  we  need  to  get  to,  which 
involve  reducing  the  deficit  and  get- 
ting the  economy  going. 
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The  regressive  tax  package  clearly  is 
going  to  have  an  extraordinarily  nega- 
tive effect  on  regions  like  New  Eng- 
land. The  Social  Security  tax  is  going 
to  have  a  negative  effect  on  senior  citi- 
zens, and  these  are  middle-income  indi- 
viduals. And  the  defense  cuts — I  agree 
we  have  to  make  further  defense  cuts — 
are  going  to  have  a  negative  impact  on 
the  economy,  too. 

But.  most  importantly,  the  fact  that 
you  have  a  budget  which  dramatically 
increases  spending  at  a  time  when  you 
are  trying  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I 
think,  is  going  to  have  the  longest  last- 
ing negative  impact  on  the  economy, 
as  we  will  get  the  spending  increases 
whereas  we  will  not  get  the  cuts. 

The  problem  we  have  here  has  to  be 
restated.  The  problem  we  have  is  not 
that  we  as  a  Federal  Government  are 
not  spending  enough  money.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  we  have  been  taxing  our 
people  too  much  and  we  have  allowed 
spending  to  get  out  of  control. 

The  deficits  which  we  have  today  and 
the  debt  which  we  have  today  were  not 
generated  by  the  fact  that  we  cut  taxes 
in  the  eighties  under  the  Reagan  plan; 
it  was  generated  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  increased  spending. 

This  chart  shows  that  rather  clearly. 
This  chart  has  two  lines  on  it.  The  red 
line  is  spending  and  the  blue  line  is 
taxes.  It  takes  those  two  numbers  as  a 
percentage  of  gross  domestic  product. 
If  you  look  at  this  chart,  you  will  see 
that  taxes  since  1960  have  pretty  much 
remained  constant,  even  during  the 
Reagan  years  when  we  heard  so  much 
about  how  taxes  were  cut  and  this  is 
what  created  the  deficit.  The  taxes 
that  we  were  taking  out  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  were  essentially  the 
same,  around  18  percent  of  gross  do- 
mestic product. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
yield  another  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  would  also  ask 
that  this  side's  responsibility  for  allo- 
cating time  be  transferred  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  when  he  con- 
cludes his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
mentioning,  the  basic  tax  burden  on 
the  American  people  arising  from  Fed- 
eral activity  has  been  maintained  at 
about  18  percent  since  1960.  But  the 
rate  of  growth  of  Federal  spending  has 
increased  from  18  percent  to  almost  24 
percent  since  1960.  When  you  are  talk- 
ing about  this  3-percent  gap.  that  is 
what  creates  the  deficit.  It  is  3.5  per- 
cent. 4  percent  based  on  a  $6  trillion 
economy,  and  obviously  represents 
large  numbers. 

But  what  this  chart  also  shows  is 
that  it  is  not  that  we  cut  taxes  in  the 
eighties  that  created  the  deficit,  it  is 


that  we  increased  spending.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  if  we  wish  to  address  the 
deficit  today,  the  structural  deficit 
problem,  what  we  need  to  begin  with  is 
the  control  of  spending.  How  do  you  do 
that?  Clearly,  President  Clinton  and 
the  Democratic  Party  have  put  forth 
their  plan.  As  I  mentioned,  it  is  a  plan 
with  three  components:  raise  taxes  dra- 
matically, cut  defense  dramatically, 
and  have  basically  no  change  in  domes- 
tic spending. 

I  happen  to  believe  the  way  to  get 
there — and  I  think  the  majority  of  Re- 
publicans believe— is  by  addressing  the 
spending  side  of  the  ledger  first.  You  do 
not  backload  the  spending  cuts.  Rath- 
er, you  accelerate  the  spending  cuts  to 
the  front  of  the  budget  process.  You  do 
not  add  5124  billion  of  new  spending,  as 
President  Clinton's  plan  calls  for,  as 
adjusted  and  presented  here,  because 
you  cannot  afford  all  of  that  new 
spending.  And  the  spending  that  you 
are  presently  doing  at  the  Federal  level 
you  address  and  you  start  to  reduce. 
For  example,  you  could  freeze  domestic 
spending  and  you  could  put  in  place  a 
control  mechanism  using  CPI  and  pop- 
ulation for  mandatory  spending. 

If  you  followed  those  steps,  you 
would  be  able  to  take  another  5300  bil- 
lion out  of  the  deficit  over  the  next  5 
years  beyond  what  was  proposed  in  the 
President's  and  the  Democratic  plan 
without  the  new  taxes  which  the  Presi- 
dents  plan  calls  for  and  the  Demo- 
cratic plan  calls  for.  You  would  end  up 
with  a  budget  that  would  dramatically 
impact  the  deficit  over  the  next  5  years 
and  would  not  have  a  Btu  tax  and 
would  not  have  a  Social  Security  tax 
and  would  allow  the  marketplace  to 
grow  rather  than  to  contract  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  excess  taxation.  This  should 
be  our  goal. 

As  I  mentioned  when  I  began,  there 
have  been  sincere  efforts  on  both  sides 
to  try  to  address  the  issue  of  the  deficit 
and  to  get  economic  recovery  going, 
but  there  are  also  very  deep  philosophi- 
cal differences  about  how  this  should 
be  accomplished.  It  is  very  clear,  if  you 
look  at  the  Presidents  plan  as  pre- 
sented to  us.  that  they  intend  to  ac- 
complish this  with  taxes.  Seventy-nine 
percent  of  their  deficit  reduction  is 
done  with  taxes  and  fees.  This  is  the 
wrong  way.  It  is  also  very  clear,  if  you 
look  at  the  President's  plan,  that  you 
end  up  with  a  lot  of  new  spending  that 
we  cannot  afford. 

Let  us  go  about  this  the  way  we  do  in 
your  own  home,  the  way  American  citi- 
zens do  in  their  own  homes. 

The  basic  goal  should  be  to  reduce 
the  deficit  not  by  adding  new  taxes  and 
new  spending  but  by  controlling  spend- 
ing and  not  overburdening  the  Amer- 
ican population  with  additional  taxes. 
That  is  our  goal  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  that  is  what  we  will  be  offer- 
ing amendments  to  accomplish  over 
the  next  few  days. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  economy  in  somewhat  broader 
terms.  It  is  an  issue  which — as  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  the  last  Congress,  and  the 
vice  chairman  of  that  committee  in 
this  Congress — has  been  the  focus  of 
our  attention.  It  is  very  important  as 
we  consider  the  budget  resolution,  to 
see  it  in  the  context  of  the  broader 
trends  and  developments  that  have 
been  talking  place  in  the  American 
economy. 

First  of  all,  it  is  very  clear  that  we 
have  had  poor  economic  performance 
in  recent  years.  In  fact,  the  last  4  years 
were  among  the  worst  on  record  in 
terms  of  the  growth  of  output  and  in- 
comes in  the  country.  Over  the  last  4 
years,  per  capita  income  has  risen  by 
less  than  1  percent  in  this  country.  In 
other  words,  people's  per  capita  income 
has  literally  been  flat. 

Since  statistics  on  this  question  were 
first  kept  in  1947,  no  other  4-year  pe- 
riod has  had  such  a  meager  improve- 
ment in  per  capita  income.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  during  the 
last  4  years,  we  have  had  a  fairly  aver- 
age recession,  by  post-World  War  II 
standards.  What  was  unusual  was  not 
the  recession  but  the  very  slow  growth 
in  the  economy  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  recession.  Before  the  reces- 
sion, growth  in  the  economy  averaged 
I'i  percent.  This  is  compared  to  about 
a  3-percent  growth  rate  that  had  been 
typical  prior  to  past  recessions. 

Since  March  of  1991,  which  is  the  date 
that  has  been  set  as  when  the  recession 
supposedly  came  to  an  end,  growth  of 
the  economy  has  averaged  only  2.3  per- 
cent. This  compares  to  growth  averag- 
ing 5.7  percent  for  the  seven  quarters 
following  previous  post-World  War  II 
recoveries. 

Mr.  President,  this  chart  contrasts 
the  growth  of  real  GDP,  real  gross  do- 
mestic product,  following  postwar  re- 
cessions. These  lines  show  the  economy 
as  it  goes  into  recessions.  As  you  can 
see,  this  green  line  is  the  average  of 
the  seven  previous  recoveries  in  the 
postwar  period.  The  red  line  is  this  re- 
cession recovery.  Both  lines  roughly 
paralleled  one  another  as  they  went 
into  recession  and  reached  the  trough 
of  the  recession. 

In  the  previous  recoveries,  we  grew 
out  of  the  recession  at  an  average 
growth  rate  of  5.7  percent.  In  this  re- 
cession recovery,  we  are  coming  out  at 
a  2.3-percent  growth  rate.  So  there  is  a 
very  large  gap  between  the  growth  rate 
of  our  GDP  coming  out  of  this  reces- 
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sion,  compared  with  previous  postwar 
recessions. 

The  impact  of  this  is  dramatized 
when  you  look  at  the  lack  of  recovery 
of  jobs  in  this  recovery  from  the  reces- 
sion. In  the  previous  recession  recovery 
cycles,  we  lost  jobs,  payroll  employ- 
ment, and  then  we  recovered  them 
coming  out  of  the  recession.  So  that  by 
the  first  23  months  after  earlier  reces- 
sions ended,  on  average  we  gained 
about  2'/^  times  the  jobs  that  had  been 
lost  going  into  the  recession.  In  every 
instance,  we  gained  well  over  what  had 
been  lost.  In  the  weakest  of  those  re- 
coveries, 160  percent  of  the  jobs  lost 
were  gained  back.  The  best  was  about 
400  percent.  The  average  is  about  2V2 
times. 

By  contrast,  in  this  recovery,  we 
have  barely  recovered  any  jobs.  We 
have  not  yet  gotten  back  all  of  the  jobs 
that  have  been  lost  in  this  recession.  In 
fact,  we  have  not  even  gotten  half  of 
them  back.  We  have  this  enormous  dis- 
parity in  the  recovery  of  jobs  taking 
place  during  this  period  of  trying  to 
come  out  of  the  recession,  compared 
with  previous  postwar  recoveries. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  that  point.  I  think  he  makes 
an  excellent  point  here.  In  conversa- 
tions with  the  President— which  I 
think  the  Senator  was  privy  to — the 
President  indicated,  as  has  been  stated 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  that  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  the  United  King- 
dom, indicated  that  there  were  some 
concerns  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
deficit  reduction  package  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  in  this  budg- 
et, in  that  this  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age was  so  large,  reducing  the  deficit 
by  5502  billion  over  5  years — the  largest 
deficit  reduction  initiative  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country— that  according  to 
the  President,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom  expressed  some 
concern  that  this  would  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  our  recovery  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States;  that  this  would  have  a 
contractionary  effect  on  our  economic 
recovery.  And  the  Senator.  I  think, 
makes  an  excellent  point  that  we  are 
simply  not  producing  the  jobs  in  this 
recovery  that  we  have  in  previous  re- 
coveries. So  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  a  fine  line  we  are  walking 
here. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland,  I  think, 
points  it  out.  We  are  reducing  the  defi- 
cit by  a  large  amount.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  But  I  think  we  have 
gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  prudently 
go  in  doing  that  without  killing  this 
recovery  in  the  cradle,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Maryland. 
(Mr.  MATHEWS  assumed  the  Chair.) 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  think  the  chair- 
man's remarks  are  right  on  point. 

The  President  I  think  has  done  a 
very  perceptive  and  careful  analysis  of 
our  economic  situation.  The  President 
recognizes  that  we  are  not  only  con- 


fronted simply  with  one  deficit,  name- 
ly the  Federal  budget  deficit  as  press- 
ing as  that  problem  is,  but  we  also  face 
an  investment  deficit  in  this  country. 
We  are  not  making  the  investment  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sector  that 
is  essential  to  the  future  strength  of 
the  economy,  and  the  President  has  an 
investment  strategy,  an  investment 
program,  to  try  to  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem. That  has  provoked  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints, but  our  competitors  inter- 
nationally are  doing  exactly  that.  They 
are  making  investments  in  their  phys- 
ical plant  and  equipment,  in  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  their  work  force, 
in  the  Nation's  public  infrastructure, 
in  research  and  development.  These  are 
all  of  the  things  that  President  Clinton 
has  targeted  for  investment  purposes 
in  the  coming  years,  and  they  are  de- 
signed to  strengthen  our  economy. 

So  we  have  to  deal  with  the  budget 
deficit  on  the  one  hand  and  bring  it 
down,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  to 
address  the  investment  deficit.  We 
must  undertake  the  investment  of 
those  resources  to  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy for  the  future  and  to  prepare  it  for 
the  international  competition  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  On  top  of  that  we  are 
confronted  in  the  short  run  with  a  sig- 
nificant jobs  deficit  since  we  are  not 
getting  restoration  of  jobs  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

What  the  President  is  trying  to  do 
with  the  stimulus  package  is  give  the 
economy  a  boost.  The  stimulus  pack- 
age is  not  technically  a  part  of  this 
budget  resolution,  but  I  will  simply 
touch  on  its  importance.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  addressed 
this  subject  in  his  discussions  with  the 
President. 

The  President  is  trying  to  give  the 
economy  some  impetus  to  keep  grow- 
ing. It  is  a  little  bit  like  an  airplane 
trying  to  take  off  and  having  to  clear 
the  trees  at  the  end  of  the  runway. 

What  the  President  is  projecting  is 
major  deficit  reduction  which  in  effect 
will  have  a  contractionary  impact  on 
the  economy.  The  President  with  a 
stimulus  package  is  trying  to  give 
some  additional  impetus  to  the  econ- 
omy to  get  it  moving  up  so  that  when 
the  deficit  reduction  attaches  itself  to 
it.  that  extra  weight  that  the  economy 
has  to  carry  will  not  precipitate  an 
economic  downturn. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  deficit,  a  concern 
which  I  share,  that  if  you  seek  to  over- 
do deficit  reduction  to  the  point  of  con- 
tracting the  economy  and  precipitating 
an  economic  downturn,  the  con- 
sequences of  that  will  be  loss  of  jobs, 
loss  of  production,  and  an  increase  in 
the  deficit. 

If  you  try  to  contract  the  economy 
too  much  too  quickly,  and  precipitate 
it  into  an  economic  downturn,  the  con- 
sequence of  the  economic  downturn, 
amongst  other  things,  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  deficit.  Every  1  percent 


added  to  the  unemployment  rate  is 
roughly  550  billion  added  to  the  deficit. 

So  the  President  is  trying  to  develop 
a  very  careful  balance  here.  He  wants 
to  get  the  economy  moving  forward.  He 
wants  to  restore  economic  growth,  in- 
crease job  restoration,  and  have  suffi- 
cient strength  in  the  momentum  of  the 
economy  that  it  can  carry  the  very  sig- 
nificant deficit  reduction  which  the 
President  is  proposing  and  which  the 
committee  under  the  very  able  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  incorporated  into  the 
budget  resolution  that  is  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  just  yield,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  compliment  and  his 
comments,  the  Senator  I  think  makes 
an  excellent  point  here.  We  are  never 
going  to  dig  ourselves  out  of  this  defi- 
cit hole  if  this  economy  falls  off  into  a 
recession  once  again  and  if  we  lose  rev- 
enues. 

The  Senator  indicated  that  for  every 

1  percent  the  unemployment  rate  goes 
up  it  raises  the  deficit  by  about  550  bil- 
lion. That  is  probably  a  conservative 
figure. 

I  would  call  my  colleague's  attention 
to  the  budget  agreement  of  1990,  and  to 
give  President  Bush  his  due  and  to  give 
Richard  Darman  his  due — and  there 
have  been  some  things  said  that  were 
not  entirely  complimentary  about  Mr. 
Darman  here  on  the  Hoor— this  was  a 
negotiation  that  was  entered  into  in 
good  faith,  and  we  adopted  a  budget  en- 
forcement act  that  would  have  signifi- 
cantly reduced  the  deficit  over  the  next 

2  or  3  years. 

What  occurred— and  I  say  this  by  way 
of  illustrating  the  point  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland— is  al- 
most precisely  with  the  timing  of  that 
agreement  to  reduce  the  deficit  the 
economy  fell  off  into  a  recession  and 
the  result  of  that  was  primarily  and  al- 
most exclusively  because  of  loss  reve- 
nues. The  deficits  in  fiscal  years  1992 
and  1993.  instead  of  coming  down,  as 
they  had  been  predicted  to  do.  simply 
exploded.  Because  of  poor  economic 
performance,  people  were  out  of  work, 
there  were  no  revenues  flowing  into  the 
Federal  Treasury,  and  on  the  other  side 
you  had  outlays  going  for  various  un- 
employment programs.  Medicaid  going 
up,  because  people  were  not  working 
and  then  they  were  coming  in  to  avail 
themselves  of  Medicaid  or  food  stamps, 
and  a  whole  host  of  things. 

So  I  say  this  by  way  of  saying  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, who  is  perhaps  one  of  the.  if  not 
the  most,  knowledgeable  Member  of 
this  body  on  economic  affairs,  and  who 
has  so  ably  chaired  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  during  the  last  Congress, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land raises  a  very  salient  point.  We 
cannot  get  these  deficits  under  control 
if  we  fall  off  into  recession  again 
and  if  the  unemployment  rates  start 
going  up. 
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Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  not  agree  with  the  chairman 
more.  It  is  imperative  to  understand 
that  if  you  try  to  do  too  much  on  the 
deflcit  reduction  front  that  you  con- 
tract the  economy  and  cause  it  to  go 
into  a  downward  nosedive  the  con- 
sequence of  that  will  be  larger  deficits, 
not  smaller  deficits,  and  at  the  same 
time,  of  course,  the  consequence  will 
be  lost  jobs  and  lost  production. 

I  just  want  to  quote  one  paragraph 
from  testimony  delivered  by  Lawrence 
Chimarine.  who  is  the  senior  economic 
counselor  of  DRI,  McGraw  Hill,  a  dis- 
tinguished private  sector  economist 
who  said  on  the  question  of  the  stimu- 
lus, and  I  am  now  quoting  him. 

My  own  view  thus  remains  that  a  modest 
cost  effective  stimulus  package  is  still  desir- 
able, because,  as  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  economy  will  streng:then  con- 
siderably on  its  own.  Furthermore,  in  view  of 
how  sharply  the  economies  of  Germany  and 
Japan  are  weakening,  the  risk  of  a  global  re- 
cession is  increasing.  Some  insurance 
against  that  risk  seems  appropriate.  In  addi- 
tion, as  mentioned  earlier  the  job  market  re- 
mains very  weak  and  It  appears  that  some 
fiscal  stimulus  might  be  helpful  in  producing 
new  jobs.  Finally  the  weakness  in  the  job 
market  is  causing  significant  hardship  and 
pain  for  many  individuals  and  families  re- 
quiring some  short  term  actions  to  ease 
those  hardships. 

The  extension  of  the  unemployment 
insurance  bill,  which  this  body  voted 
only  a  couple  weeks  ago.  is  a  dramatic 
example  of  that. 

You  have  people  who  are  about  to 
lose  any  income  support,  who  have  lost 
their  homes  and  their  cars,  and  found 
themselves  unable  to  support  their 
families. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  turn  now 
from  this  jobs  deficit,  and  this  eco- 
nomic growth  deficit  that  we  are  expe- 
riencing to  talk  for  a  moment  or  two 
about  the  investment  deficit. 

The  President  has  made  as  a  major 
part  of  his  economic  package — and  this 
is  incorporated  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion— significant  investments  in  cer- 
tain programs  that  will  contribute  to 
the  future  strength  and  vitality  and 
competitiveness  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. I  first  want  to  point  out  how  we 
are  lagging  in  a  number  of  important 
respects. 

I  literally  defy  anyone  in  this  body  to 
counter  the  assertion  that  we  are  not 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done  with  re- 
spect to  investment  in  this  country,  in 
both  the  public  and  the  private  sector. 
Of  course,  the  President  is  trying  to 
address  both  sectors. 

This  chart  shows  your  real  net  in- 
vestment as  a  percent  of  your  real  net 
national  product.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
relative  comparison  to  take  into  ac- 
count a  growing  economy.  The  econ- 
omy gets  larger,  by  definition,  almost, 
as  the  population  grows. 

I  am  really  struck  by  those  who  as- 
sert that  there  are  more  jobs  today 
than  there  were  in  1980.  Of  course, 
there  are  more  jobs  today.  There  are 


more  people  today.  Consistently,  as  the 
population  grows,  the  number  of  jobs 
grows.  The  relevant  measure  is,  what  is 
the  unemployment  rate;  what  percent- 
age of  your  work  force  is  unemployed? 
And,  of  course,  today  it  is  at  7  percent. 
It  was  at  5.3  percent  at  the  beginning 
of  the  recent  recession. 

This  chart  shows  real  net  invest- 
ment. Real  net  investment  has  fluc- 
tuated since  World  War  II,  but  it  has 
really  decreased  significantly  over  the 
last  4  years. 

Someone  may  say:  That  this  chart 
shows  what  has  happened  in  this  coun- 
try. But  the  United  States  has  always 
been  ahead  of  everybody  else.  And  even 
if  we  do  not  have  such  a  good  perform- 
ance in  recent  years — actually  a  very 
poor  performance  compared,  histori- 
cally, with  what  we  have  done  in  this 
country — we  are  still  way  ahead  of 
everybody  else. 

This  statement  would  be  incorrect. 
This  chart  shows  fixed  investment  as  a 
share  of  GDP  in  the  10  largest  econo- 
mies. The  United  States  has  the  lowest 
amount  of  fixed  investment  compared 
to  these  other  countries.  Japan,  Spain, 
Australia,  Germany,  all  invest  more 
than  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  there  is  an  investment  de- 
ficiency. These  other  economies  are 
doing  things  that  we  are  not  doing, 
which  enhance  their  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

Shortly  I  am  going  to  show  the  trade 
charts  which  illustrate  the  bitter  fruits 
of  this  discrepancy  in  investment. 

But  before  I  do  that,  let  me  just 
make  this  point  a  little  further. 

This  chart  shows  nondefense  research 
and  development  as  a  percent  of  QNP, 
compared  to  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  West  Germany.  In  1971,  there  was 
something  of  a  gap,  but  not  terribly 
significant. 

Then  West  Germany  and  Japan  in- 
creased their  funding  for  research  and 
development  while  the  United  States 
failed  to  keep  pace  creating  a  large 
gap.  An  essential  part  of  the  Clinton 
program  is  to  try  to  do  something 
about  this  gap.  That  is  part  of  the  in- 
vestment strategy. 

Mr.  President,  what  happens  if  we  do 
not  do  these  investments? 

It  has  been  happening  to  us.  We  have 
not  been  doing  them.  One  consequence 
of  failing  to  do  them  is  that  we  lose  our 
economic  competitiveness. 

We  are  not  doing  the  things  that  con- 
tribute to  the  future  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  the  economy.  We  are  not  edu- 
cating and  training  our  work  force.  We 
are  not  making  the  same  kinds  of  in- 
vestment in  modern  plant  and  equip- 
ment. We  are  falling  short  in  terms  of 
being  at  the  very  cutting  edge  of  new 
technologies.  Our  Nation's  infrastruc- 
ture is  deteriorating  so  that  our  trans- 
portation systems  and  our  communica- 
tions systems  are  no  longer  the  best 
there  is. 

All  of  that  has  an  impact  on  our  abil- 
ity to  compete  in  the  world  environ- 


ment and,  therefore,  an  impact  on  our 
trade  deficit  and  our  net  international 
asset  position.  In  addition  to  the  budg- 
et deficit  and  the  investment  deficit, 
there  is  another  deficit,  the  trade  defi- 
cit, that  we  have  been  experiencing. 

As  we  can  see  in  this  chart,  we  have 
been  running  large  current  account 
deficits. 

These  large  deficits  led  to  a  deterio- 
ration in  our  net  international  asset 
position.  Ever  since  World  War  I,  the 
United  States  has  been  a  creditor  na- 
tion. In  other  words,  we  held  more 
claims  on  people  overseas  than  they 
held  on  us. 

As  we  started  running  these  large 
trade  deficits,  that  position  began  to 
deteriorate.  And  in  the  mid-1980s,  our 
position  worsened  and  we  went  from 
being  a  creditor  nation  to  a  debtor  na- 
tion. 

I  submit  to  you,  very  simply  put:  The 
President's  investment  program  is  de- 
signed, in  part,  to  help  reverse  this 
trend,  to  make  us  more  effective  com- 
petitors. That  is  why  he  has  talked 
about  research  and  development;  that 
is  why  he  has  talked  about  infrastruc- 
ture; that  is  why  he  has  talked  about 
education  and  training;  that  is  why  he 
has  talked  about  measures  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  encourage  investment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment,  all  of  which 
are  needed  to  strengthen  our  economy 
and  make  it  work  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  about 
the  jobs  deficit,  the  economic  growth 
deficit,  the  investment  deficit  and  its 
relationship  to  the  trade  deficit. 

Now  let  me  talk  just  briefly  about 
the  budget  deficit. 

The  United  States  came  out  of  World 
War  II  with  a  very  heavy  debt  load, 
larger  in  relative  terms  than  we  are  ex- 
periencing now. 

We  then  were  able  to  work  it  down. 
The  absolute  figure  of  the  debt  did  not 
come  down,  but  the  economy  was  grow- 
ing at  a  pretty  good  rate  so  the  debt  as 
a  burden  on  the  economy  was  diminish- 
ing. 

People  always  tend  to  look  at  the 
debt  and  say  what  is  the  absolute  num- 
ber of  it?  But  to  put  it  in  individual 
terms,  would  you  rather  be  someone 
with  5,000  dollars'  worth  of  income  and 
1,000  dollars'  worth  of  debt  or  50,000  dol- 
lars' worth  of  income  and  2,000  dollars' 
worth  of  debt?  I  think  most  people,  if 
they  stop  and  think  about  that,  even 
though  the  latter  person  has  more 
debt,  he  has  $2,000  rather  than  51,000,  he 
has  10  times  as  much  income,  $50,000 
rather  than  $5,000.  So  I  think  most  peo- 
ple would  say  No,  I  would  rather  have 
50,000  dollars'  worth  of  income  and  2,000 
dollaj-s  worth  of  debt  rather  than  5,000 
dollars'  worth  of  income  and  1,000  dol- 
lars of  debt. 

Our  economy  was  strengthening  and 
growing  and  we  were  bringing  the  debt 
down  as  a  percent  of  the  gross  domestic 
product.  But  beginning  in  the  early 
eighties,  this  started  going  back  up 
again. 


Of  course  the  President  is  committed 
to  bringing  this  line  down.  That  is 
what  this  deficit  reduction  program  is 
about.  A  lot  of  objective  observers  have 
called  this  the  most  credible  deficit  re- 
duction program  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  and  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  last  two  decades. 

Will  the  chairman  yield  me  an  addi- 
tional 8  minutes? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  an  additional  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  so  recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  consequence  of 
this  increase  in  debt  is  that  the  inter- 
est charge  on  the  Federal  debt,  the  net 
interest  charge,  has  risen  markedly 
over  this  last  decade.  That  is  partly  be- 
cause interest  rates  went  up.  They  are 
now  coming  down  which  should  ease 
that  burden.  But  it  is  also  because  the 
debt  went  up  by  such  significant  num- 
bers over  the  last  10  years.  The  na- 
tional debt  in  1980  was  less  than  $1  tril- 
lion. The  national  debt  when  President 
Bush  left  office  was  over  $4  trillion.  So 
it  grew  from  $1  trillion  to  $4  trillion, 
over  a  12-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  the  effort  by  President 
Clinton  to  bring  this  deficit  under  con- 
trol is  very  important.  And  the  Presi- 
dent has  put  out  a  strategy,  a  balanced 
strategy  of  spending  cuts  and  revenue 
increases  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
deficit  reduction  objectives.  In  other 
words,  we  have  a  program  here  that  is 
trying  to  do  deflcit  reduction.  It  has 
room  in  it  to  address  the  investment 
deficit,  thereby  strengthening  our 
economy  for  the  future  so  we  are  better 
able  to  compete  internationally.  It  has 
a  short-term  stimulus  designed  to  get 
the  economy  moving  sufficiently  that 
it  can  continue  to  grow  as  we  under- 
take this  very  serious  and  substantial 
deficit  reduction  which  is  part  of  the 
President's  economic  program. 

I  want  to  address  just  one  other  point 
and  that  is  the  complaint  from  those 
who  say  we  like  a  lot  of  this  but  we  do 
not  think  the  President  ought  to  try  to 
raise  additional  revenues.  Some  say  in 
order  to  avoid  increasing  revenue  let  us 
not  have  any  investment.  Let  us  drop 
the  investment  dimension  of  this  eco- 
nomic package. 

I  say  to  them,  if  we  fail  to  make 
these  investments,  if  we  do  not  educate 
and  train  our  work  force,  if  we  do  not 
upgrade  our  physical  infrastructure,  if 
we  fail  to  do  research  and  development 
to  put  us  on  the  cutting  edge  of  tech- 
nology, and  if  we  fail  to  encourage  new 
plant  and  equipment  to  make  us  more 
efficient  producers — how  are  we  going 
to  be  able  to  compete  in  the  new  world 
economic  environment?  We  have  to  do 
those  things  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
economic  survival  in  the  world  com- 
petition in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Let  us  look  for  just  a  moment  at  the 
major  place  where  the  President  wants 
to  go  to  get  his  revenues.  Actually,  the 
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President's  revenue  increases  will  fall 
most  heavily  on  high-income  people. 
The  2  percent  of  families  in  this  coun- 
try who  make  more  than  $200,000  will 
pay  about  60  percent  of  the  additional 
taxes.  Actually  in  excess  of  that. 

Let  us  just  look  for  a  moment  at 
what  happened  at  the  top  end  of  the  in- 
come scale  over  the  last  15  years  or  so. 
People  say  we  do  not  want  you  to 
talk  about  that  because  that  is  class 
warfare.  It  is  not  class  warfare.  It  is 
really  a  question  of  whether  people  are 
going  to  carry  a  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den. What  happens,  of  course,  is  people 
reap  major  rewards  and  then  they  want 
to  freeze  the  situation  that  way.  The 
pretax  income  for  the  top  has  increased 
85  percent,  and  their  after-tax  income 
has  increased  105  percent  since  1977. 

Now,  their  taxes  went  up  50  percent. 
Because  people  are  always  asserting 
that  the  very  wealthy  are  paying  more 
taxes.  Yes,  they  are  paying  more  taxes 
because  they  have  more  income— much, 
much,  much  more  income.  In  fact  their 
income  grew  at  a  significantly  higher 
rate  than  their  taxes. 

Look  what  has  happened  to  the 
change  in  share  of  incomes  by  income 
groups  during  this  period.  Everyone 
has  lost  in  share  of  income  until  you 
get  to  the  top  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  they  have  gained.  And  the 
top  1  percent  gained  60  percent,  in 
terms  of  income  share. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  unreasonable  in 
order  to  try  to  work  the  Nation  out  of 
this  economic  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourself  to  ask  those  who  have  ben- 
efited so  enormously  over  the  last  dec- 
ade—who have  had  these  tremendous 
increases  in  income  and  in  after-tax  in- 
come—has asked,  to  share  in  trying  to 
meet  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  in  order  to  address  these  defi- 
cits: The  investment  deficit,  the  budget 
deficit,  the  trade  deficit  which  has 
made  us  a  debtor  rather  than  a  credi- 
tor. How  can  we  be  a  world  leader  and 
be  a  debtor  nation? 

The  President  has  put  a  package  to- 
gether to  meet  those  problems.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  re- 
ported out  a  budget  resolution  to  im- 
plement the  President's  program.  I 
very  strongly  support  it. 

Again,  in  closing,  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  ex- 
traordinary leadership  he  has  provided 
on  this  critical  issue. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  move  this 
Nation  forward,  to  put  the  economy  on 
a  basis  upon  which  we  can  build  for  the 
future.  I  strongly  urge  the  support  of 
this  budget  resolution. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  his  comments  and  for  his  very 
eloquent  and  persuasive  discourse  here 
this  afternoon  on  our  economy,  how  we 
got  where  we  are,  and  how  we  propose 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  prob- 
lem. 


I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

A  CLOSER  LOOK 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
begin  debate  on  the  budget  resolution, 
it  is  important  that  the  American  peo- 
ple clearly  understand  what  the  debate 
is  about.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  that 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  con- 
trary to  their  hopes  and  dreams,  that 
the  plan  put  forward  by  President  Clin- 
ton is  not  about  reducing  the  deficit,  it 
is  not  about  putting  our  Nation  on  a 
path  to  prosperity. 

No,  the  President's  plan  is  about 
Government— big  Government.  It  is 
about  increasing  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  our  everyday  lives, 
about  increasing  America's  dependence 
on  Federal  largesse. 

And  it  should  be  well  understood  that 
the  course  on  which  we  are  headed  will 
be  increasingly  difficult  to  alter.  By 
substantially  broadening  the  base  of 
Federal  programs,  by  significantly  in- 
creasing the  number  of  American's  who 
will  come  to  rely  on  Federal  handouts, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  constitu- 
encies and  special  interest  groups  with 
vested  interests  in  Federal  programs,  it 
will  become  more  difficult  with  each 
passing  year  to  actually  eliminate  the 
budget  deficit. 

When  the  President  introduced  his 
economic  plan  some  weeks  ago.  an- 
nouncing an  economic  call  to  arms,  he 
clearly  tapped  into  a  vein  of  deep  frus- 
tration and  discontent  among  the 
American  people.  The  taxpaying  public 
are  almost  desperate  for  some  sense  of 
direction  from  Washington,  some  dem- 
onstrated commitment  to  fiscal  sanity 
and  reducing  the  deficit. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  plan  put 
forth  by  the  President  cannot,  will  not, 
meet  the  American  people's  raised  ex- 
pectations. While  the  President's  pro- 
posals are  still  quite  sketchy— I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  attention  to  a 
Washington  Post  article  this  morning 
discussing  the  mysteries  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals— the  information 
which  has  come  to  light  during  the 
past  4  weeks  indicates  quite  compel- 
lingly  that  the  President's  plan  is  not 
a  serious  attempt  at  cutting  Govern- 
ment spending  and  reducing  the  deficit, 
but  rather  a  sweeping  shifting  of  na- 
tional priorities  to  bigger  Government 
and  more  Federal  spending  on  an  as- 
tonishing array  of  social  programs. 

Mr.  President,  while  rhetoric  and  po- 
litical posturing  have  dominated  the 
debate  thus  far.  it  is  possible,  indeed 
vital,  to  apply  objective  criteria  to 
consideration  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals. Any  credible  and  serious  plan  to 
eliminate  a  budget  deficit  and  begin  to 
reduce  the  national  debt,  while  laying 
the    framework    for    future    economic 
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grrowth  and  an  improved  standard  of 
living  for  our  children,  must  meet  six 
basic  criteria: 

First.  Government  spending  must  be 
significantly  reduced.  Not  at  the  mar- 
gins. Not  just  reductions  in  the  growth 
of  spending.  Unneeded  or  unaffordable 
Federal  programs  must  be  significantly 
reduced  or  eliminated. 

Second,  the  plan  must  provide  for 
long-term  deficit  reduction,  moving  to- 
ward a  balanced  Federal  budget  and 
creation  of  surpluses  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Third,  the  plan  must  contain  budget 
enforcement  mechanisms  to  ensure 
that  deficit  targets  are  met  and  prom- 
ised spending  cuts  in  out  years  actu- 
ally materialize.  No  longer  can  we 
promise  and  fail  to  deliver. 

Fourth,  the  plan  must  promote  sav- 
ings and  investment  and  thereby  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  long-term 
structural,  economic,  and  job  growth. 

Fifth,  the  plan  must  be  fair.  It  must 
not  unduly  burden  any  one  segment  of 
the  taxpaying  public,  especially  those 
who  are  least  able  to  shoulder  addi- 
tional financial  hardship. 

Sixth,  the  plan  must  be  honest.  It 
must  be  bereft  of  accounting  gim- 
mickry and  the  smoke  and  mirrors 
ploys  which  have  for  too  long  been  part 
of  Federal  fiscal  gamesmanship. 

I  think  any  Member  of  this  body, 
and.  more  importantly,  any  taxpayer, 
would  agree  that  these  are  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  credible,  long-term 
deficit  reduction  and  economic  growth 
plan.  Every  one  of  these  criteria  must 
be  met;  none  can  be  sacrificed. 

A  closer  look  at  the  President's  plan, 
however,  reveals  that  not  a  single  one 
of  these  criteria  are  met — not  one.  It 
simply  does  not  cut  Government  spend- 
ing, it  does  not  reduce  the  budget  defi- 
cit over  the  long  run.  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  budget  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms, it  will  inhibit  economic  and  job 
growth,  it  unduly  burdens  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  and  it  relies  on 
accounting  gimmicks  and  budget  leger- 
demain. The  conclusion  is  inescapable 
that  the  American  people  are  once 
again  being  sold  a  bill  of  damaged 
goods. 

Mr.  President,  since  some  have  ac- 
cused myself  and  my  Republican  col- 
leagues of  nitpicking  and  partisan  snip- 
ing, I  will  demonstrate  in  some  detail 
exactly  how  the  Presidents  plan  so 
completely  fails  to  meet  its  stated 
goals. 

DOES  THE  PRESIDENTS  PLAN  CUT  GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING? 

The  answer,  quite  simply,  is  "No,"  it 
does  not.  Despite  some  claims  to  the 
contrary,  under  President  Clintons 
plan,  government  spending  will  actu- 
ally increase  substantially  during  the 
next  6  years  over  current  levels. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that, 
even  using  the  numbers  provided  by 
President  Clinton,  Government  outlays 
will  rise  from  $1,475  trillion  in  1993  to 


$1,767  trillion  in  1998,  for  a  total  of  $758 
billion  in  new  Government  spending 
over  the  next  6  years,  above  1993  spend- 
ing levels.  Stated  another  way,  the 
Clinton  plan  will  increase  Government 
spending  by  $758  billion  more  than  if 
we  froze  Government  spending  at  1993 
levels. 

All  the  talk  about  cuts  in  spending  is 
just  that— talk.  The  only  thing  that  is 
being  cut  is  defense.  At  best,  there  will 
be  modest  reductions  in  the  expected 
growth  of  Federal  spending.  While 
some  programs  may  be  scaled  back 
modestly,  these  cuts  are  more  than  off- 
set by  new  spending  increases. 

However,  before  jumping  into  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  Federal  budgetary 
process.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  the 
outset  to  emphasize  that  the  Federal 
deficit  is  the  result  of  too  much  Gov- 
ernment spending,  not  a  lack  of  tax 
revenues.  President  Clinton  is  propos- 
ing the  largest  tax  increase  in  history, 
$360  billion,  when  he  should  be  propos- 
ing the  largest  cut  in  Government 
spending  in  history. 

Since  1974.  Federal  revenues,  that  is 
tax  receipts,  have  remained  relatively 
static  in  relation  to  our  national  out- 
put— approximately  18  to  19  percent  of 
gross  domestic  product.  During  that 
same  period,  however.  Federal  outlays 
have  steadily  increased  to  approxi- 
mately 24  percent  of  GDP.  Cutting 
Government  spending  is  the  answer  to 
the  budget  deficit,  not  raising  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  will  recall,  we 
were  originally  promised  that  there 
would  be  $2  in  spending  cuts  for  every 
$1  of  tax  increase.  That  promise  was 
quickly  jettisoned.  When  the  Presi- 
dents  plan  was  unveiled,  the  adminis- 
tration was  insistent  that  there  were  $1 
in  spending  cuts  for  every  $1  of  tax  in- 
crease. 

Now  we  find  out,  thanks  to  CBO  fig- 
ures released  recently,  that  there  are 
$4.85  in  tax  increases  for  every  $1  of 
spending  cuts.  When  is  President  Clin- 
ton going  to  play  straight  with  the 
American  people? 

A  closer  look  at  the  so-called  spend- 
ing cuts  in  the  Clinton  plan  also  dem- 
onstrates that  they  are  largely  illu- 
sory. For  example,  the  administra- 
tions  proposal  is  to  save  $8  billion  by 
streamlining  Government — without 
specifying  how  Government  will  be 
streamlined,  what  programs  will  be  af- 
fected, and  how  the  savings  will  be 
achieved.  Similarly,  the  administra- 
tion hopes  to  save  $35  billion  over  4 
years  by  managing  Government  for 
cost  effectiveness. 

These  laudable  goals  have  been  at- 
tempted, and  claimed  as  budgetary  sav- 
ings, by  virtually  every  Presidential 
administration.  But  unless  the  Presi- 
dent has  some  new  magic  elixir  that  he 
hasnt  told  us  about  to  squeeze  fraud, 
abuse,  waste,  and  mismanagement  out 
of  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  savings  of  this 
magnitude  will  ever  be  achieved.  And  if 


they  are  not,  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  wont  be  substituted  with  new 
cuts — the  deficit  will  simply  increase 
further. 

Even  if  these  savings  could  be  real- 
ized, they  still  don't  represent  real  cuts 
in  Government  programs,  as  promised 
by  President  Clinton  during  his  cam- 
paign. In  fact,  the  President  promised 
that  150  programs  would  be  eliminated. 
However,  the  President's  plan  dealing 
with  programs  that  don't  work  or  are 
no  longer  needed  lists  only  a  handful  of 
programs  which  are  reduced  in  scope, 
and  only  one,  the  State  Justice  Insti- 
tute, which  is  actually  eliminated,  for 
a  total  savings  of  $6.5  billion  over  4 
years. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  hardly  the 
serious  cuts  in  Government  spending 
that  the  American  people  are  expect- 
ing. 

Moreover,  most  of  the  cuts  come  on 
the  back  end  of  the  Clinton  plan,  while 
the  tax  increases  and  spending  in- 
creases come  on  the  front  end.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Clinton  plan  contains  $36 
billion  in  tax  increases  for  1994  with 
only  $2  billion  in  spending  cuts — a  13- 
to-1  ratio.  Past  experience  tells  us  that 
back-ended  spending  cuts  never  mate- 
rialize. 

DOES  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  REDUCE  THE 
DEFIcrr  IN  THE  LONG  RUN? 

The  answer  is  "No."  Again,  accepting 
for  a  minute  the  validity  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  budgetary  numbers,  the  def- 
icit will  fall  to  over  $200  billion  in  1998, 
and  then  immediately  begin  rising.  By 
2003,  the  annual  budget  deficit  would  be 
over  $400  billion  annually.  The  eco- 
nomic plan  offered  by  the  President 
will  actually  increase  the  level  of  the 
national  debt  by  nearly  $1  trillion  dur- 
ing the  next  4  years. 

As  economist  Paul  Craig  Roberts  has 
noted,  that's  $183  billion  more  than  the 
cumulative  deficit  of  President  Rea- 
gan's first  term  and  $238  billion  more 
than  his  second  term. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  craft  an  eco- 
nomic plan  which  will  not  just  reduce 
the  size  of  the  deficit  in  the  short  run, 
but  which  will  also  eliminate  the  defi- 
cit in  the  longer  run  and  enable  us  to 
begin  reducing  the  national  debt.  The 
interest  on  the  national  debt  now  ex- 
ceeds $200  billion  annually.  By  reducing 
the  national  debt,  we  can  actually  free 
up  scarce  Federal  resources  that  could 
be  spent  on  those  most  in  need. 

DOES  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  CONTAIN  ENFORCE- 
MENT MECHANISMS  TO  ENSURE  THE  DEFICrP 
TARGETS  ARE  MET  AND  SPENDING  IS  ACTU- 
ALLY CL-T? 

The  answer  is  "No."  the  President's 
plan  does  not  contain  any  mechanisms 
to  ensure  that  what  we  promise,  we 
will  deliver.  Time  and  again  we  have 
committed  to  the  American  people 
that  we  will  increase  their  taxes  and 
cut  spending  in  order  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit. And  time  and  again  we  have  failed 
on  that  commitment. 

When  push  comes  to  shove,  we  pass 
the  tax  increases,  we  pass  new  spending 


increases,  the  tax  cuts  never  material- 
ize and  the  deficit  goes  up.  And  Con- 
gress slinks  away  into  the  night  mum- 
bling that  there  was  an  emergency  or 
that  circumstances  had  changed.  It's 
the  same  old  song  and  dance. 

One  of  the  individuals  who  continues 
to  speak  out  on  these  issues,  of  course, 
is  Mr.  Ross  Perot,  who  was  able  to  get 
19  percent  of  the  vote  nationwide,  20- 
some  percent  of  the  vote  in  my  State. 
Mr.  Ross  Perot  said  the  other  day,  and 
he  continues  to  repeat  it,  that  if  you  do 
not  have  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
and  you  do  not  give  the  line-item  veto 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  like  giving  a  friend  who  has  a 
drinking  problem  a  liquor  store;  Con- 
gress will  find  more  ways  to  spend  the 
money. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  time  I  was  on 
this  floor,  I  had  some  charts  that 
showed  the  results  of  the  budget  sum- 
mit agreements.  Each  time  there  was  a 
commitment,  as  there  is  today  on  this 
budget  we  are  considering,  there  was  a 
commitment  to  cut  taxes,  for  $1  or  $2 
or  $3  or  $4  for  every  increase  in  spend- 
ing and  to  cut  the  deficit.  The  result  of 
each  one  of  these  over  the  last  12  years 
has  been  the  opposite.  The  spending 
has  gone  up,  the  taxes  have  gone  up, 
and  the  deficit  has  gone  up. 

Our  problem  in  America,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
spent  enough  money;  the  fact  is  we 
have  spent  too  much  money,  and  we 
are  continuing  to  do  that  under  the 
President's  plan,  which  has  been  well 
described  by  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Domenici,  and  others. 
Only  in  this  body  perhaps,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  a  majority  of  Americans 
who  oppose  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  There  may 
not  be.  I  hope  there  is  not.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  find  out,  at  least  I  hope  we 
find  out  as  soon  as  possible  as  to 
whether  this  body,  like  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  American  people,  supports  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Why  has  this  support,  and  I  see  my 
friend  from  Illinois  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  that  effort  on  the  floor,  why 
is  it  this  support  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  has  gone  up  so  dramati- 
cally over  recent  years?  The  answer  is 
simple,  Mr.  President:  The  American 
people  do  not  have  any  faith  or  con- 
fidence, nor  should  they,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  can  effec- 
tively control  spending. 

We  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  heard 
from  our  friends  from  Maryland  and 
Tennessee  about  the  previous  Presi- 
dents did  this,  the  previous  Presidents 
did  that,  these  Presidents  did  that.  Let 
us  not  ignore  the  basic  fundamental 
fact  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  is.  there  is  only  one 
body  who  can  spend  money  and  that  is 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  people  want,  demand,  and  de- 
serve a  balanced  budget  amendment. 


Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
dict to  you  now  that  the  results  of  this 
budget  agreement  will  be  no  different 
without  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
and  a  line-item  veto  than  any  other 
budget  agreement  in  the  last  10  or  12 
years. 

I  would  certainly  prefer  that  Con- 
gress make  the  tough  decisions  when 
necessary  to  bring  the  deficit  under 
control.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  necessary  institutional  discipline 
is  lacking  and  without  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  spend  away  our  children's 
standard  of  living.  Similarly,  I  believe 
we  must  give  the  President  the  line- 
item  veto.  Congress  simply  lacks  the 
institutional  willingness  to  stop  spend- 
ing billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  on 
wasteful,  pork-barrel  projects. 

DOES  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  PROMOTE 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  JOB  CREATION? 

The  answer  is  "No."  The  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  tax  increases,  espe- 
cially of  the  magnitude  being  proposed, 
will  seriously  impair  prospects  for  con- 
tinued economic  growth.  In  addition, 
while  President  Clinton  has  said  that 
jobs  are  his  No.  1  priority,  his  plan  is 
likely  to  result  in  slower  job  growth 
than  might  otherwise  be  expected. 

Americans  are  already  struggling 
under  the  heaviest  tax  burden  in  their 
history.  Combined  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes  now  account  for  more  than 
35  percent  of  our  total  national  eco- 
nomic output,  compared  to  just  over  30 
percent  in  1970.  Yet  this  20-year  trend 
of  rising  taxes  has  also  seen  the  great- 
est surge  in  Federal  debt  and  a  general 
decline  in  the  growth  rate  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

While  the  Bush  recovery  is  now  well 
underway,  with  growth  in  GDP  up  to 
4.8  percent,  significantly  increased  pro- 
ductivity rates,  and  the  unemployment 
rate  steadily,  albeit  slowly,  declining, 
the  Clinton  administration's  tax  and 
spend  policies  could  imperil  the  pros- 
pects on  long-term  economic  recovery. 
President  Clinton  would  like  to  call 
himself  the  "jobs  President."  He  says 
he  plans  to  create  8  million  new  jobs 
during  the  next  4  years— put  aside  for 
the  moment  that  fact  that  19  million 
new  jobs  were  created  during  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  Presidencies.  He  says 
that  he  wants  to  create  500.000  new  jobs 
this  year— put  aside  the  fact  that 
345.000  new  jobs  were  created  during 
the  month  of  February  alone. 

What  is  of  real  concern  is  that  econo- 
mists believe  that  the  Clinton  plan  will 
result  in  a  net  loss  of  jobs.  We  already 
know  that  the  President's  proposed  de- 
fense cutbacks  will  result  in  as  many 
as  400.000  military  job  losses,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  additional  de- 
fense related  civilian  job  losses. 

In  addition,  businesses  faced  with 
higher  tax  rates  will  have  less  capital 
to  be  able  to  invest  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  and  worker  hires.  The  sig- 
nificantly higher  personal  income  tax 


rates  will  directly  reduce  the  cash  flow 
of  the  many  small-business  owners  who 
file  as  individuals,  and  who  were  the 
biggest  job  creators  during  the  past 
decade. 

A  recent  economic  analysis  of  the 
President's  proposals  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  predicts 
that  it  will  cause  a  net  loss  of  1.2  mil- 
lion jobs,  more  than  half  accounted  for 
by  the  Btu  and  energy-related  taxes. 
These  have  a  sharp  contractionary  ef- 
fect on  the  economy  because  of  their 
simultaneous  impact  on  the  price  level 
and  the  production  function. 

Moreover,  most  of  the  jobs  which 
would  be  created  by  the  Clinton  pro- 
posals are  either  short-term,  or  make- 
work  Government  jobs.  For  example, 
the  President  proposes  to  pump  more 
than  $1  billion  into  summer  jobs  pro- 
grrams  to  bolster  his  new  job  creation 
numbers,  although  as  the  Washington 
Post  reported  recently,  the  plan  "has 
drawn  critical  reviews  from  many  labor 
economists,  who  say  it  will  provide  lit- 
tle more  than  fire  insurance  for  the  Na- 
tion's cities,  rather  than  long-term  job 
creation." 

Similarly,  much  of  the  President's 
anticipated  job  growth  comes  from 
Federal  make-work  projects,  such  as 
highway  construction.  Again,  these  are 
short-term  jobs,  which  will  quickly  be 
eliminated  after  the  Federal  funding  of 
these  projects  runs  dry. 

IS  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PLAN  FAIR? 

The  answer  is  "No."  While  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  for  sacrifice — code  for 
more  taxes — on  the  part  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, he  is.  in  fact,  proposing  that  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  society  make  a 
disproportionately  larger  sacrifice. 

During  his  campaign.  President  Clin- 
ton assured  the  American  people  that 
he  would  only  tax  those  who  made 
more  than  $200,000  per  year.  When 
President  Bush  pointed  out  that  his 
proposals  could  raise  the  tax  burden  on 
families  making  as  little  as  $36,000  per 
year,  candidate  Clinton  called  Presi- 
dent Bush  shameless. 

Many  senior  citizens  were  thus  un- 
derstandably astounded  to  wake  up  the 
morning  after  the  President  announced 
his  plan  to  find  out  that  those  elderly 
in  our  society  that  make  as  little  as 
$25,000  and  elderly  couples  making  as 
little  as  $32,000  would  not  be  classified 
as  rich  because  they  will  have  an  in- 
crease in  their  taxes.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  fair.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  recognize  that  the  sen- 
iors in  this  country  are  getting  a  triple 
whammy.  With  the  Btu  tax.  seniors 
and  elderly  citizens  in  my  State  are 
very  much  def)endent  in  the  summer- 
time on  air-conditioning  and  other  es- 
sential utility  bills.  The  fact  is  that 
they  are  going  to  have  a  tax  increase, 
and.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  treating  them  fairly. 

I  want  to  again  state  that  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  we  made  a  deal  with  the  sen- 
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ior  citizens  of  this  country,  and  we  did 
it  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  Social 
Security  system  from  financial  disas- 
ter. We  made  a  deal,  and  we  increased 
their  taxes,  in  return  for  which  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  country  were  as- 
sured that  they  would  receive  the  bene- 
fits from  the  Social  Security  system,  a 
contract  that  they  entered  into  with 
the  Federal  Government.  Now  we  are 
going  back,  and  we  are  going  to  tell 
them  we  are  going  to  tax  them  more 
and  the  taxes  that  were  taken  from 
them  are  not  going  into  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund.  They  are  going  into 
general  revenues  so  Congress  can  find 
another  way  to  spend  them. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  this  country  find  out  what  is 
being  done  to  them,  I  think  they  are 
going  to  understandably  be  disturbed, 
to  say  the  lefist. 

There  are  many  other  unfair  ele- 
ments to  the  President's  plan.  The  in- 
land waterways  tax  has  the  potential 
to  put  barge  carriers  out  of  business. 
The  mining  and  grazing  fees  will  dis- 
proportionately affect  certain  indus- 
tries and  Western  States.  The  Btu  tax 
will  hit  especially  hard  on  energy-in- 
tensive industries,  such  as  the  airline 
industry,  which  can  ill-afford  addi- 
tional financial  setbacks. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  unfair,  and 
disturbing,  elements  of  the  President's 
proposal  is  the  burden  that  would  be 
placed  on  married  couples,  as  con- 
trasted with  couples  who  may  be  living 
together  but  are  not  married.  A  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  headline  is  illu- 
minating. "Living  in  Sin  to  Cut  Tax 
Bill  Would  Look  Even  Better  to  Some 
Under  Clinton  Plan." 

As  the  accompanying  article  notes, 
"some  low  income  taxpayers  who 
marry  can  find  that  their  new  com- 
bined tax  liability,  including  Social  Se- 
curity taxes,  leaps  to  more  than  45  per- 
cent of  their  taxable  income.  And  cou- 
ples with  two  high  earners  can  pay  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  more  than  they 
would  owe  if  they  were  single."  Ex- 
actly what  kind  of  message  is  the 
President  attempting  to  convey? 

IS  THE  PRESIDENTS  PLAN  FREE  OF  SMOKE  AND 
MIRRORS? 

The  answer,  once  again,  is  "No."  Al- 
though President  Clinton  promised  to 
adhere  to  "truth  in  budgeting."  his 
proposals  are  chock  full  of  accounting 
gimmicks,  sham  progrram  cuts,  and 
other  budget  legerdemain. 

In  fact,  the  smoke  and  mirrors  were 
apparent  on  the  first  day  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  was  unveiled,  when  the  ad- 
ministration was  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge the  following  day  that  the 
planned  deficit  reduction  needed  to  be 
reduced  by  5178  billion  to  account  for 
new  spending.  More  recently,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  determined 
that  the  plan  would  fall  another  $60  bil- 
lion short  of  its  targets. 

What  can  one  expect,  however,  from 
a  budget  in  which  higher  taxes  on  So- 


cial Security  income,  user  fees,  and 
price  controls  on  doctors  and  hospitals 
are  all  counted  as  spending  cuts?  What 
can  one  expect  when  the  planned  for 
revenues  from  the  various  tax  in- 
creases assume  that  there  will  be  no 
change  in  taxpayer  behavior?  It's  sim- 
ply not  realistic. 

Most  telling  are  the  conclusions  and 
comments  contained  in  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  entitled  "At  Agencies,  Clinton 
Budget  Cuts  Still  Mysterious  to 
Many."  As  noted  in  the  article,  "A 
month  after  President  Clinton  an- 
nounced his  economic  plan,  many  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  are  still  scratching 
their  heads  over  proposed  spending 
cuts  that  some  described  as  ill-defined, 
sometimes  arbitrsiry.  occasionally  mis- 
leading and.  in  many  cases,  incompre- 
hensible." 

The  article  continues.  "Some  offi- 
cials complained  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand the  administration's  calcula- 
tions. Other  said  some  of  the  cuts  were 
not  cuts  at  all,  but  simply  new  ways  of 
calculating  spending.  Still  others  ex- 
pressed confusion  about  the  adminis- 
tration's vague  instructions  to  cut 
something  without  advancing  any 
clues  about  how  to  do  it." 

Mr.  President.  It  is  absurd,  and  un- 
conscionable, that  we  are  being  asked 
to  consider  a  budget  resolution  which 
remains  a  mystery  to  Members  and 
those  who  must  implement  its  provi- 
sions. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  budget  de- 
bate boils  down  to  what  is  best  for  the 
country.  The  Clinton  plan,  with  $360 
billion  in  tax  increases  and  $180  billion 
of  increased  Federal  spending  on  a  wide 
array  of  social  programs,  will  not  only 
not  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  long  run. 
it  will  discourage  savings  and  invest- 
ment, and  likely  impair  economic  per- 
formance and  structural  job  growth. 
This  will  be  especially  true,  if  as  I  fear. 
Congress  enacts  the  spending  increases 
and  tax  cuts  now,  while  putting  off  the 
bulk  of  the  spending  cuts  until  1996  and 
1997. 

This  is  not  the  path  to  prosperity. 
This  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the 
fiscal  insanity  which  has  for  too  long 
plagued  Washington.  In  this  case,  the 
proposed  cure  will  only  worsen  the  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  President,  President  Clinton  tells 
us  that  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit is  to  raise  taxes.  He  has  apparently 
succeeded  in  convincing  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  American  piopulace  of 
this.  The  fact  is  that  Republicans  have 
offered  detailed,  specific  alternatives 
which  provide  more  overall  deficit  re- 
duction than  the  Clinton  plan,  without 
raising  taxes.  These  plans  focus  on  cut- 
ting Government  spending,  not  increas- 
ing it.  While  it  may  ultimately  be  nec- 
essary to  consider  tax  increases  in 
order  to  completely  eliminate  the 
budget  deficit,  tax  increases  should  be 
a  last  resort — not  a  first  resort. 


Rather  than  debating  how  best  we 
can  grow  Government,  and  involve 
Government  ever  more  deeply  in  Amer- 
icans' lives,  we  must  first  determine 
what  the  role  of  Government  should  be, 
what  can  it  afford  to  do.  Ultimately, 
the  only  way  we  can  control  the  budget 
deficit  is  to  reduce  the  level  of  Govern- 
ment spending.  It's  that  simple.  Other- 
wise, we  will  be  in  a  never-ending  spi- 
ral of  new  tax  increases  to  pay  for  ever 
expanding  Government  programs. 

This  is  not  a  path  to  prosperity.  It  is 
a  course  that  will  ensure  that  our  chil- 
dren's future  standard  of  living  will  be 
worse  than  ours. 

An  additional  2  minutes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  grant  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
A  1*170  ns. 

The  PRESIDESIG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of 
my  colleague  from  Iowa— I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  18.  1993] 

At  Agencies.  Clinton  Budget  Cuts  Still 

Mysterious  to  Many 

(By  Guy  GugliotU) 

A  month  after  President  Clinton  an- 
nounced his  economic  plan,  many  federal  bu- 
reaucrats are  still  scratching  their  heads 
over  proposed  spending  cuts  that  some  de- 
scribed as  ill-defined,  sometimes  arbitrary, 
occasionally  misleading  and,  in  many  cases, 
incomprehensible. 

During  the  past  two  weelss,  Washington 
Post  reporters  discussed  Clinton's  plan  to 
cut  about  $250  billion  in  spending  over  four 
years  with  officials  from  U  government 
agencies.  Most  had  a  general  idea  of  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  them,  and  some 
showed  detailed  understanding  of  the  pack- 
age. 

But  with  less  than  three  weeks  remaining 
before  the  formal  budget  is  to  be  presented, 
officials  from  several  agencies  expressed 
mystification  about  large  chunks  of  money 
they  are  supposed  to  cut  from  their  budgets. 

Some  officials  also  complained  that  they 
do  not  understand  the  administration's  cal- 
culations. Others  said  some  of  the  cuts  were 
not  cuts  at  all  but  simply  new  ways  of  cal- 
culating spending.  Still  others  expressed 
confusion  about  the  administration's  vague 
instructions  to  cut  something  without  ad- 
vancing any  clue  about  how  to  do  it. 

Take,  for  example,  "streamlining,"  a 
catchall  that  very  few  people  understand, 
but  which  is  supposed  to  save  $7.9  billion  be- 
tween fiscal  1994-1997. 

MAGIC  budget-cutting  BULLETS 

Streamlining  is  the  greatest  magic  bullet 
in  the  spending  cuts.  One  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  offi- 
cial said  "we  will  take  seriously'"  $1.4  billion 
in  streamlining,  and  suggested  freezing  some 
unspecified  programs  and  reducing  rents  paid 
to  some  owners  of  subsidized  housing. 

But  many  other  departments  appear  to 
have  no  idea  what  streamlining  means  or 
what  it  entails. 


The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  is  supposed  to  shed  $2.7  billion  over 
five  years,  but  the  number  was  the  only 
thing  HHS  officials  knew  about:  no  other  de- 
tails were  available. 

The  other  magic  bullet— also  expected  to 
save  $7.9  billion  by  the  end  of  1995— is  the 
federal  government-wide  elimination  of 
100.000  jobs.  Everybody  is  supposed  to  con- 
tribute a  "fair  share." 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  has 
found  that  its  fair  share  is  9.000  jobs,  a  tough 
hit  for  VA  hospitals.  "That's  obviously 
something  we're  negotiating."  a  VA  budget 
officer  said.  It  would  be  especially  problem- 
atic because  VA  Secretary  Jesse  Brown  is 
proposing  that  the  system  handle  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  patients. 

At  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  number  of  employees  is  supposed  to  de- 
cline by  1  percent,  or  about  five  of  the  rough- 
ly 500  positions.  "If  that  includes  people  who 
die  at  their  desks."  said  one  overworked 
OMB  official.  "I'm  sure  we'll  make  it." 

At  HHS,  where  the  fair  share  is  supposed  to 
be  4.000  to  5.000  positions,  nobody  there  knew 
whether  that  meant  cutting  the  roster  of 
current  employees  or  cutting  the  authorized 
positions.  If  it  is  the  latter,  outside  analysts 
contend,  the  savings  are  theoretical,  not 
only  in  HHS  but  in  every  other  agency. 

This  problem— trying  to  find  the  starting 
point  or  baseline— was  causing  bureaucrats 
throughout  the  government  to  throw  up 
their  hands. 

Another  headache  arises  when  budget  ana- 
lysts try  to  figure  out  whose  estimates  of 
savings  are  accurate.  Democrats  regularly 
ripped  into  Bush  administration  budget  di- 
rector Richard  G.  Darman  for  sunny  pre- 
dictions that  never  came  true.  Clinton  is 
supposed  to  be  more  conservative. 

The  new  puritanism  can  be  confusing.  In 
one  proposed  Medicaid  program  change,  the 
Clinton  plan  relied  on  Bush  administration 
figures  that  forecast  savings  of  $1.9  billion  in 
1995.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  how- 
ever, pegged  the  figure  at  $850  million. 
What's  $1  billion  between  friends? 

Not  to  worry,  said  HHS  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  Ken  Thorpe.  Next  month's  de- 
tailed budget  proposal  for  fiscal  1994  will  rely 
on  new  estimates  putting  savings  close  to 
CBO.  or  even  lower. 

Once  into  baselines  and  estimates,  it's  only 
a  short  step  to  deficit-cutting's  favorite 
ploys:  spend  now,  but  count  it  next  year;  cut 
a  program  in  one  place,  but  pick  it  up  else- 
where. 

The  Energy  Department,  for  instance,  in- 
tends to  spend  less  each  year  on  the  Super- 
conducting Super  Collider  than  planned  by 
the  Bush  administration,  but  doing  it  Clin- 
ton's way  adds  $2  billion  to  the  projected 
total  cost,  with  completion  in  2003  instead  of 
1999. 

And  at  first  blush,  the  Clinton  plan  also 
suggests  a  $4.1  billion  savings  over  five  years 
at  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
through  the  expiration  of  a  federal  revolving 
fund  used  by  local  governments  to  help  fi- 
nance waste  water  treatment  projects. 

But  a  closer  look  shows  that  the  savings 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  Congress's  ex- 
pected approval  of  a  new  revolving  fund,  plus 
a  new  safe  drinking  water  revolving  fund- 
adding  about  $4.8  billion  over  five  years. 
"The  bottom  line  is  you"ve  added  it  right 
back,"  said  a  Senate  Budget  Committee 
aide.  "So  you  can't  really  call  it  savings." 

A  TOUCH  OF  WISHFUL  THINKING 

The  Clinton  plan  also  relies  heavily  on 
wishful  thinking,  always  number  one  on  the 
budgetary  hit  parade.  This  gambit  can  take 


several  forms,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  is 
simply  to  declare  that  something  must  be 
cut.  period,  spare  me  the  details. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is  sup- 
posed to  eliminate  "certain  programs"  to 
save  $315  million  over  four  years.  But.  with 
one  exception,  SBA  has  no  idea  what  certain 
programs  Clinton  has  in  mind:  "We  are  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  these  numbers 
mean  as  you  are.  "  said  SBA  acting  Adminis- 
trator Dayton  Watson. 

So  is  the  Justice  Department,  which  is 
supposed  to  trim  the  Bureau  of  Prisons'  new 
construction  budget  by  $331  million  between 
1994  and  1996— this  for  an  agency  that  expects 
the  federal  prison  population  to  jump  from 
82.000  today  to  more  than  104,000  by  1997. 

Justice  Department  spokesman  Frank 
Shults  said,  "My  understanding  is  that  they 
have  said.  "You  have  this  money.  How  you 
spend  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  you." " 

Another  subject  of  wishful  thinking  is  to 
make  extraordinary  claims  on  behalf  of  a 
particular  deficit  cut:  Thus,  the  Treasury 
Department  hopes  to  pick  up  $3.8  billion  in 
revenue  from  a  "compliance  initiative"  to 
ensure  that  the  prices  of  oil  imports  are  re- 
ported accurately— billions  through  better 
bookkeeping. 

And  the  new  "farmer  friendly"  Agriculture 
Department  plans  to  save  $739  million  over 
four  years  by  consolidating  the  department's 
three  biggest  subsidy  and  assistance  pro- 
grams into  one  new  Farm  Service  Organiza- 
tion. This  is  3'/i  times  as  much  savings  as 
any  previous  structural  reform  estimate,  but 
the  administration  insists  it  can  be  done. 

Details,  however,  to  come  later. 

Perhaps  the  administration's  biggest  leap 
of  faith  comes  in  its  apparent  certainty  that 
Congress  will  cooperate,  either  because  the 
Democrats  control  everything  for  the  first 
time  in  12  years,  or  because  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration is  pure  of  heart. 

Most  of  the  suggested  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid changes  at  HHS  (designed  to  save  $62.6 
billion  over  five  years  by  slowing  program 
growth)  were  proposed  by  Republican  admin- 
istration but  rejected  by  Congress.  So  were 
nearly  $1.9  billion  in  cuts  to  the  Agriculture 
Department's  farm  programs. 

A  PINCH  OF  DEMOCRATIC  UNITi" 

Clinton  is  hoping  Congress  will  like  his 
cuts  because  he's  a  Democrat,  but  Congress 
doesn't  seem  particularly  anxious  to  cooper- 
ate in  all  cases.  The  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  have  already  registered  bipartisan 
objections  to  a  number  of  big  ticket  items. 

Grumbling  is  also  rife  at  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  where  the  Clinton  plan  hopes  to 
save  roughly  $1.2  billion  by  cutting  the  gov- 
ernment subsidy  for  nonprofit  mail  and  cut- 
ting payments  for  retirees'  health  insurance. 

Both  strategies  were  proposed  by  the  Bush 
administration  and  rejected  by  Congress.  Ar- 
thur B.  Sackler.  managing  director  of  The 
Mailers  Council,  a  group  composed  of  large 
mailers,  predicted  that  passage  of  the  meas- 
ures—which the  Mailers  call  a  "stamp  tax"— 
would  make  a  postal  rate  increase  inevi- 
table. 

Meanwhile,  at  HUD.  the  administration  in- 
tends to  cut  $565  million  by  eliminating 
'"Special  Purpose  Grants."  used  to  finance 
special  projects  written  into  HUD's  annual 
appropriation  by  Congress. 

Clinton  is  thinking  bigger  at  the  Transpor- 
tation Department,  which  is  supposed  to  cut 
$1.3  billion  in  "low-priority  transportation 
programs  and  projects."  including  all  "dem- 
onstration projects"  tacked  onto  highway 
bills  by  Congress's  appropriations  commit- 
tees. 


Anyone  who  has  been  around  Washington 
for  10  minutes  or  so  knows  that  items  la- 
beled "special  purpose"  or  "demonstration" 
give  off  a  pungent  odor  of  pork.  Presidents 
have  been  trying  for  two  centuries  to  keep 
Senators  and  Representatives  away  from  the 
public  trough.  Clinton  may  succeed  where 
others  have  failed.  But  maybe  not. 

Mr.  MCCAIN.  Finally.  Mr.  President, 
I  certainly  was  interested  in  the  analy- 
sis of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland  of  the  budget  and  its  situa- 
tion. He  also  mentioned  that  the  Presi- 
dent's analysis  was  thorough  and  in 
depth.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  read  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  article, 
with  the  headline,  "At  Agencies.  Clin- 
ton Budget  Cuts  Still  Mysterious  to 
Many."  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  mysteries  that  appar- 
ently exist  throughout  the  agencies  as 
to  what  we  are  talking  about,  espe- 
cially where  it  says  "streamlining"  is 
"supposed  to  save  $7.9  billion  between 
fiscal  1994-1997." 

This  article  goes  on  to  say: 

The  other  magic  bullet — also  expected  to 
save  $7.9  billion  by  the  end  of  1995— is  the 
Federal  Government-wide  elimination  of 
100.000  jobs.  Everybody  is  supposed  to  con- 
tribute a  "fair  share." 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  has 
found  that  its  fair  share  is  9.000  jobs.  *  *  *  It 
would  be  especially  problematic  because  VA 
Secretary  Jesse  Brown  is  proposing  that  the 
system  handle  a  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  patients. 

At  HHS,  where  the  fair  share  is  supposed  to 
be  4,000  to  5.000  positions,  nobody  there  knew 
whether  that  meant  cutting  the  roster  of 
current  employees  or  cutting  the  authorized 
positions.  *  *  * 

The  Small  Business  Administration  Is  sup- 
posed to  eliminate  "certain  programs"  to 
save  $315  million.  *  *  *  But,  with  one  excep- 
tion. SBA  has  no  idea  what  certain  programs 
Clinton  has  in  mind. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  Washington 
Post,  Mr.  President. 

"We  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
these  numbers  mean  as  you  are,"  says  SBA 
acting  Administrator  Dayton  Watson.  *  •  * 

Another  subject  of  wishful  thinking  is  to 
make  extraordinary  claims  on  behalf  of  a 
particular  deficit  cut:  Thus,  the  Treasury 
Department  hopes  to  pick  up  $3.8  billion  in 
revenue  from  a  "compliance  initiative"  to 
ensure  that  the  prices  of  oil  imports  are  re- 
ported accurately— billions  through  better 
bookkeeping. 

I  am  very,  very  interested  in  hearing 
how  we  are  going  to  save  $3.8  billion 
through  better  bookkeeping.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  National  Association  of  Ac- 
countants would  be  very  interested  in 
that  information. 

Clinton  is  thinking  bigger  at  the  Transpor- 
tation Department,  which  is  supposed  to  cut 
$1.3  billion  in  "low-priority  transportation 
programs  and  projects."  including  all  "dem- 
onstration projects"  tacked  onto  highway 
bills  by  Congress'  appropriations  commit- 
tees. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  Washington 
Post.  These  are  not  my  own  thoughts 
here. 

Anyone  who  has  been  around  Washington 
for  10  minutes  or  so  knows  that  items  la- 
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beled  •"special  purpose"  or  "demonstration" 
^ive  off  a  pungent  odor  of  pork.  Presidents 
have  been  trying  for  two  centuries  to  keep 
Senators  and  Representatives  away  from  the 
public  trough.  Clinton  may  succeed  where 
others  have  failed.  But  maybe  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  explanations  to  this  and  other  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised,  and  I  am 
also  very  interested  in  hearing  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  proposed  defense  cuts, 
which  are  the  most  draconian  and  far- 
reaching  than  any  time  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  As  to  exactly  what 
those  specifics  are.  I  am  very  inter- 
ested. 

I  have  one  specific  concern  in  the  de- 
fense area,  Mr.  President,  and  I  will 
have  an  amendment  later  on  concern- 
ing it.  and  that  is  President  Clinton's 
proposal  to  freeze  all  military  pay.  I 
noticed  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
were  very  upset  about  base  closings 
and  the  dislocation  of  military  person- 
nel and  civilian  workers  at  the  bases. 
However.  I  have  not  heard  any  com- 
plaints about  freezing  the  military  pay. 

Mr.  President,  many  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  the  military  are  eligible 
for  welfare  and  are  eligible  for  food 
stamps — how  can  the  administration 
justify  freezing  their  pay  for  5  years? 
Mr.  President,  if  that  is  indeed  the  pri- 
ority of  the  administration  and  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
then  we  are  doing  a  great  disservice  to 
those  men  and  women  who  serve  in  the 
military,  and  we  are  going  to  put  the 
national  security  of  this  Nation  in  dan- 
ger, because  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  attract  and  keep  the  kind  of  quality 
men  and  women  who  have  made  this 
All-Volunteer  Force  the  finest  and 
most  efficient  fighting  machine  that 
this  world  has  ever  seen.  The  basis  and 
backbone  and  fiber  of  that  All-Volun- 
teer Force  is  adequately  compensated 
men  and  women.  So  what  are  we  going 
to  do?  We  are  going  to  freeze  their  pay 
for  5  years.  Outrageous.  Mr.  President. 
Outrageous. 

I  think  that  if  I  had  to  pick  tree 
planting,  which  is  in  the  President's 
stimulus  package,  the  ballyhooed  stim- 
ulus package  my  friend  from  Maryland 
was  just  talking  about,  that  is,  S260 
million  for  tree  planting  versus  freez- 
ing the  pay  of  the  members  of  the  mili- 
tary, I  think  most  Americans  would 
choose  to  abandon  tree  planting  and 
give  the  pay  raise  to  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  the  military. 

I  think  many  of  these  proposals  need 
to  be  ventilated  and,  frankly,  a  lot 
closer  attention  paid. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  he  has  asked  me  to  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Before  I  do.  he  has  also  asked  that  I  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and 


I  would  ask  that  I  have  the  time  to  do 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  before  he  leaves  that  his 
statement  about  military  pay  is  com- 
pletely wrong.  Nothing  like  that  has 
ever  been  said  by  this  President.  And 
when  you  look  at  the  documentation 
which  I  am  putting  into  the  Record,  I 
would  say  to  my  friend,  you  will  see 
that  in  essence  there  is.  in  fact,  a  1- 
year  pay  freeze  asked  for  by  this  Presi- 
dent for  all  Federal  employees. 

Now.  it  is  true  that  this  President  is 
treating  the  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees alike.  And  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  both  of  these  categories  have  re- 
ceived 9  percent  pay  increases  in  the 
last  3  years.  So  as  we  look  to  bring 
down  this  deficit,  this  President  is  say- 
ing for  the  first  year,  for  the  first  year 
let  us  have  a  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  And  I  would  add  that 
this  President's  call  for  sacrifice  has 
been  responded  to  by  most  people.  To 
stand  here  and  assert  that  President 
Clinton  has  called  for  a  pay  freeze  for 
our  military  men  and  women  for  5 
years  when  this  is  not  the  case  is  quite 
astounding  to  me. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  I  enter 
into  the  Record  the  CBO  assumptions 
that  are  based  on  the  President's  poli- 
cies and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Budget 
Committee's  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mrs.  BOXER.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  15  minutes  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  California  and  am  pleased  to  have 
a  chance  to  speak  about  this  budget 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  Senator 
Sasser.  who  really  has  worked  hard, 
together  with  his  staff,  in  producing 
this  budget. 

Second.  I  want  to  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  being 
honest  with  us  and  presenting  a  budget 
that  is  really  a  solid  budget.  For  exam- 
ple, he  has  said  we  will  use  CBO  num- 
bers and  assumptions,  so  that  we  are 
all  working  off  one  set  of  numbers.  His- 
torically, CBO  estimates  in  terms  of 
growth  of  our  economy  have  been  more 
conservative  than  OMB's — and  much 
more  accurate.  This  is  a  conservative 
budget  in  terms  of  what  it  projects. 
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I  have  heard  many  say  that  there  is 
too  much  spending  in  this  budget.  But 
the  great  spending  item  increase  is  in- 
terest on  skyrocketing  national  debt. 
In  fiscal  year  1980,  the  gross  interest 
expenditure — that  is  the  figure  we 
ought  to  use.  this  net  interest  figure 
that  we  use  occasionally  is  a  fraud— 
the  gross  interest  expenditure  was  $74 
billion.  The  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1994  is  $307  billion.  That  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  items  in  the  budget, 
not  the  other  things  that  are  talked 
about. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  ever  get  In- 
terest on  the  debt  under  control:  that 
is,  to  get  hold  of  the  deficit.  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  Arizona,  who 
just  spoke,  that  we  need  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  I  think  it  is  clear 
we  simply  do  not  have  the  discipline.  If 
we  could  be  assured  that  year  after 
year  we  are  going  to  have  a  Bill  Clin- 
ton for  President  of  the  United  States 
and  that  Congress  would  have  the  cour- 
age to  follow  through,  we  would  not 
need  a  balanced  budget  amendment  in 
the  Constitution.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  illustrated  over  and  over  again 
that  we  need  it. 

In  terms  of  what  the  financial  mar- 
kets think  about  the  Clinton  budget 
proposal,  it  is  very  clear,  from  the  drop 
in  interest  rates  in  the  bond  market 
and  what  the  stock  market  has  done, 
that  the  financial  markets  applaud 
what  the  President  has  done.  My  guess 
is  this  is  purely  hypothetical  because 
no  one  can  know— but  my  guess  is  that 
the  increased  taxes  requested  will  not 
be  as  much  money  as  the  drop  in  inter- 
est rates  that  we  have  already  achieved 
in  terms  of  what  it  is  going  to  cost  the 
American  public.  If  we  can  follow 
through — that  is  going  to  be  the  tough 
part  in  the  years  to  come — by  passing 
the  taxes  and  cutting  spending  in  cer- 
tain areas,  if  we  follow  through  in  fu- 
ture years  and  get  that  deficit  down, 
you  will  see  interest  rates  come  down. 

I  hold  a  seat  that  was  once  held  by 
Senator  Paul  Douglas.  And  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  if  he  will  forgive  me,  is  old 
enough,  along  with  me.  to  remember 
Paul  Douglas  well.  Paul  Douglas  was 
not  only  a  great  U.S.  Senator,  he  was  a 
great  economist.  Some  of  his  economic 
theories  are  cited  today  by  economists. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association.  In  1949.  he  made  a 
speech  saying  we  have  to  watch  that 
Federal  deficit;  it  is  climbing  up.  At 
that  point — that  was  fiscal  year  1950 — 
the  federal  deficit  was  $3.1  billion.  Do 
you  know  what  the  prime  rate  was 
then?  Believe  it  or  not.  it  was  2  per- 
cent. We  can  get  back  to  those  kind  of 
numbers  if  we  face  the  problem.  That  is 
what  the  Clinton  budget  does. 

I  wish — and  I  hear  talk  that  we 
should  not  have  tax  increases.  Believe 
me.  as  a  politician  I  wish  we  did  not 
have  to  have  tax  increases.  But  let  us 
just  take  a  look  at  the  budget  that  we 
have.    If    you    eliminate    interest — we 


cannot  eliminate  that — if  you  were  to 
eliminate  any  cuts  in  defense,  if  you 
were  to  eliminate  mandatory  spend- 
ing—that is  primarily  Social  Security, 
Medicare,  and  Medicaid — and  eliminate 
foreign  aid— that  is  1  percent  of  the 
budget— if  you  were  to  eliminate  all  of 
these  things,  everything  else  that  is 
left  in  the  budget  totals  $243  billion. 
So,  if  you  were  to  eliminate  the  agri- 
cultural programs,  eliminate  edu- 
cation, eliminate  the  FBI,  the  air  con- 
trollers, eliminate  Congress,  and  every- 
thing else,  we  would  still  be  about  $65 
billion  shy  of  balancing  the  budget. 
The  reality  is  we  have  to  have  addi- 
tional revenues. 

(Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  wish  that  were  not  the 
case.  But  if  we  are  going  to  serve  the 
future  of  this  National  well,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  so  that  these  pages  have 
a  decent  future  and  so  my  3-year-old 
granddaughter  that  the  new  Presiding 
Officer  saw  the  other  day  has  a  future. 
We  have  to  do  that,  and  we  can  get 
started  with  the  Clinton  budget. 

CBO's  economic  outlook,  released  in 
January,  indicates  that  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  budget,  if  we  continue  on  the 
present  course,  by  the  year  2003,  9  years 
down  the  road,  fiscal  year  2003,  the  def- 
icit will  be  $650  billion.  The  Clinton 
budget  will  get  us  started  on  a  deficit- 
reduction  path.  If  we  can  stop  the  sky- 
rocketing increases  in  health  care 
spending,  which  we  hope  the  Presi- 
dent's health  care  proposal  will  ad- 
dress, that  will  provide  a  great  deal  of 
additional  deficit  reduction  down  the 
road. 

This  suggests  that  even  with  this 
program,  the  deficit  is  so  great  that 
more  deficit-reduction  will  be  needed 
in  the  future.  The  President  has 
launched  us  in  the  direction  that  we 
need  to  go,  but  we  have  to  do  more. 

In  terms  of  savings,  the  budget  that 
has  been  presented  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  by  Senator  Sasser  has  sub- 
stantially increased  savings  over  the 
President's  proposal. 

There  are  other  savings  I  would  like 
to  make.  I  would  vote — and  if  there  is 
an  amendment  offered.  I  will  vote — to 
get  rid  of  the  space  station.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  it.  I  think  the  evidence 
is  overwhelming. 

My  friend  from  Arizona  called  the  de- 
fense cuts  draconian.  I  do  not  happen 
to  believe  that  at  all.  The  reality  is  our 
defense  needs  have  changed  dramati- 
cally. The  Clinton  budget  makes  some 
much-needed  cuts  in  defense.  I  believe 
we  can  cut  even  more.  Finally,  there 
are  so  many  positive  things  in  the 
budget.  In  the  field  of  education,  for 
example,  we  are  finally  getting  Head 
Start.  We  need  that.  We  have  been 
talking  about  it.  Everybody  says  we 
ought  to  have  Head  Start  for  every- 
body. We  finally  have  a  budget  that 
does  it. 


Pell  grants.  Pell  grrants  are  $2,300. 
and  unless  we  vote  this  $2  billion  that 
makes  up  for  shortfalls  in  previous 
years.  Pell  grants  are  going  to  go 
down.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember 
the  GI  bill  after  World  War  II.  If  you 
take  that  and  put  the  inflation  index 
on  it.  a  grant  to  veterans,  regardless  of 
income,  today  would  be  $8,100  per  stu- 
dent. Today,  we  have  the  Pell  grant 
where,  if  you  are  impoverished  enough, 
you  get  $2,300.  We  are  not  doing  what 
we  should.  But  the  Clinton  budget  says 
let  us  at  least  keep  up  with  this.  And 
then  he  moves  into  the  direct  lending 
program,  which  will  provide  appre- 
ciably more  assistance  for  these  pages 
and  for  future  students. 

The  budget.  Madam  President,  is  a 
solid  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  it.  I  think  President 
Clinton  is  to  be  commended.  I  hope  we 
do  the  responsible  thing  by  passing  it 
and  then  following  through  and  doing 
the  tough  things  that  need  to  be  done 
to  get  this  deficit  down  gradually  for 
the  future. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 

GRASSLEY. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes,  and  then  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wants  the  floor. 

Madam  President,  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  three  or  four 
speakers  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  just  today.  I  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
about  history  and  the  past,  but  I  do  not 
hear  much  about  the  essential  element 
and  the  bottom  line  of  this  budget; 
that  is,  that  the  debt  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod of  time  is  going  to  increase  from 
$4.4  trillion  to  $6.2  trillion— over  the 
course  of  the  Clinton  Presidency.  I 
want  to  hear  somebody  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  defend  that  increase  in 
that  debt. 

I  know  you  can  talk  about  what  it 
might  have  been— if.  But  I  am  saying 
and  what  I  did  say  in  my  remarks  is 
that  what  this  administration  is  pro- 
posing to  be  a  debt  of  $6.2  trillion  is 
just  a  start  because  that  is  what  is  pro- 
posed. In  reality,  we  always  end  up  at 
a  higher  figure. 

The  last  16  years,  I  think,  have  been 
horrible.  That  includes  one  Democrat 
and  two  Republican  Presidents.  We 
have  to  do  something  different  than  we 
have  in  the  past.  We  cannot  just  be 
talking  about  the  history.  I  would  like 
to  hear  how  anybody  can  defend  adding 
to  the  debt  $2  trillion.  I  agree  with  my 
colleagues  that  we  added  too  much 
debt  over  the  last  12  years,  but  we  are 
about  to  increase  that  debt  by  39  per- 
cent. 

Would  anyone  care  to  defend  that? 
The  debt  will  increase  39  percent  over 
the  terms  of  this  budget.  That  trans- 
lates into — the  current  debt  per  person 
is  $17,600.  At  the  end  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration, that  debt  is  going  to  go 
up  to  $24,400. 


The  current  debt  per  family  of  four  is 
$70,400.  When  the  Clinton  debt  is  all 
done,  family  debt  for  a  family  of  four  is 
going  to  go  up  to  $97,600.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  39  percent  in  debt,  an  increase 
in  the  national  debt  at  the  rate  of  8 
percent  a  year  when  we  are  only  having 
inflation  in  this  country  during  that 
period  of  time  estimated  at  3.8  percent 
a  year. 

I  hope  we  can  hear  some  defense  on 
the  other  side.  I  think  we  ought  to  re- 
mind them  that  we  had  a  Democratic 
Congress  during  that  entire  16  years. 
Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  he  would  hear  a  de- 
fense of  the  Clinton  proposal  here,  and 
I  am  going  to  try  to  fulfill  his  wish. 

The  number  he  cites  of  an  increase  in 
the  deficit  over  the  next  4  years  of  $1.2 
trillion,  were  it  not  for  the  Clinton  pro- 
posal, that  number  would  be  $1.7  tril- 
lion. So  the  budget  that  is  proposed  by 
President  Clinton,  over  the  next  5 
years,  will  reduce  the  deficit  by  $502 
billion  from  what  it  would  other- 
wise be. 

The  question  is  asked:  Well,  why  do 
you  not  do  more?  Interestingly  enough, 
those  who  are  asking  that  question 
have  no  proposal  themselves.  They 
have  no  solution.  They  are  the  cohorts 
of  the  past  three  administrations, 
which  have  driven  this  country  to  the 
edge  of  fiscal  bankruptcy.  As  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est respect,  indicated  earlier  today, 
when  Ronald  Reagan  took  office,  the 
national  debt  stood  at  about  $900  bil- 
lion. It  took  this  country  200  years. 
Madam  President,  to  build  up  a  na- 
tional debt  of  slightly  over  $900  billion. 
Most  of  that  came  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, as  we  fought  wars  because,  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  wars  are  very  ex- 
pensive propositions.  But  even  though 
we  fought  four  major  wars  in  the  20th 
century.  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
Korea,  Vietnam,  the  national  debt  still 
stood  at  $900  billion;  and  as  a  percent 
of  gross  domestic  product,  as  my  friend 
from  Maryland  pointed  out  here,  which 
is  really  the  most  accurate  measure  of 
that  indebtedness,  it  was  continuing  to 
come  down  as  a  percent  of  GDP. 

Let  us  see  what  happens  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  elected  to  office  and 
when  he  is  succeeded  by  President 
Bush.  You  see  this  line  of  debt  held  by 
the  public  as  a  percent  of  gross  domes- 
tic product  coming  down.  It  stops  com- 
ing down  and  it  reverses  Itself  and  goes 
back  up. 

That  is  the  mess  that  President  Clin- 
ton has  inherited.  He  did  not  create 
this  problem.  He  has  only  been  Presi- 
dent and  in  this  town  for  about — frank- 
ly, less  than  2  months. 

So  he  has  come  up  with  a  proposal,  a 
balanced  proposal  to  reduce  this  debt 
by  $502  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  As 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land so  ably  and  persuasively  pointed 
out  here  earlier,  if  he  tries  to  reduce 
this  debt  any  faster,  if  he  puts  the 
brakes  on  any  faster,  if  there  is  any 
more  fiscal  contraction  in  this  econ- 
omy that  President  Clinton  is  propos- 
ing, or  any  more  fiscal  contractions 
with  regard  to  the  Federal  Government 
than  President  Clinton  is  proposing,  we 
run  the  very  grave  risk  of  killing  this 
recovery  in  the  cradle. 

As  has  been  stated  earlier  on  this 
floor,  this  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  our 
allies,  such  as  our  grreat  friends  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  expressed  concerns  di- 
rectly to  the  President  that  we  might 
be  putting  the  brakes  on  too  fast  here. 
Europe  is  in  recession;  Japan  is  in  eco- 
nomic trouble,  and  our  trading  part- 
ners and  trading  adversaries  are  look- 
ing to  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
economic  engine  to  ignite  a  worldwide 
economic  recovery.  They  are  afraid  we 
are  cutting  too  much. 

What  do  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
have  to  say  about  that?  You  are  not 
doing  enough.  You  are  letting  this  defi- 
cit go  up  higher.  You  are  letting  the 
national  debt  go  up  even  more.  But 
when  you  ask  them  what  is  their  solu- 
tion, they  have  none. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  stood  on 
the  floor  and  criticized  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  freezing  military 
pay  for  5  years.  Well,  of  course,  that  is 
not  accurate.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  quickly  corrected 
him  and  said  that  military  pay.  just 
like  the  pay  of  all  Federal  employees, 
will  be  frozen  for  1  year.  They  will 
make  their  contribution  to  reducing 
the  national  debt  just  like  all  other 
Government  employees  will  do,  includ- 
ing the  President  and  including  Sen- 
ators. 

After  that,  military  pay  will  rise  just 
as  the  pay  of  other  Government  em- 
ployees will,  at  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  minus  1  percent.  So  they  will 
continue  to  make  their  contribution 
and  their  sacrifice  to  reducing  this  na- 
tional debt  just  like  everybody  else. 
But  complaints,  complaints.  Madam 
President,  that  we  are  freezing  mili- 
tary pay  for  5  years.  Where  are  the  so- 
lutions? What  are  their  solutions?  I 
think  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  ask  that  question.  What  would  they 
do  about  it? 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  here 
of  the  President's  proposal.  We  have 
seen  many  multicolored  charts.  I  see 
some  more  over  here.  You  would  think 
this  was  a  Cecil  B.  DeMille  production, 
the  amount  of  money  being  spent  on 
charts  around  here.  But  let  us  just  look 
at  a  couple  basic  facts.  The  net  spend- 
ing cuts  in  the  Presidents  budget  is 
S220  billion.  There  is  not  a  dime  of 
spending  in  this  package  that  is  not 
fully  and  completely  offset  by  spending 
cuts.  No  question  about  it. 

With  regard  to  taxes,  much  is  being 
made  of  taxes  here.  There  are  S295  bil- 


lion in  net  revenues  and  every  dime, 
every  dime  goes  to  deficit  reduction. 
Every  dollar  of  revenue  goes  toward  a 
better  standard  of  living  for  our  chil- 
dren by  reducing  this  debt. 

Why  are  we  in  this  mess?  We  all 
know  why  we  are  in  it,  because  of 
something  called  the  1981  Kemp-Roth 
tax  cut  adopted  by  President  Reagan 
that  made  the  rich  in  this  country 
richer  by  giving  them  an  enormous  tax 
cut  and  left  the  rest  of  us  to  pay  the 
bill.  And  that  is  what  we  are  out  here 
trying  to  do  today,  trying  to  find  a  way 
to  pay  the  bill  for  12  years  of  abuse. 

What  do  we  hear  from  these  people 
on  the  other  side?  What  do  we  hear 
from  our  colleagues  over  there? 

Well  you  cut  military  pay.  Well,  you 
are  freezing  military  pay.  Well,  you  are 
not  cutting  enough  here.  Well,  you  are 
raising  some  revenues  here. 

Yes.  we  are,  because  we  have  cried  in 
this  body  for  12  years  for  leadership. 
The  American  people  want  leadership 
and  they  have  got  a  leader.  A  young 
man  has  come  into  this  city  and  said 
"enough." 

We  are  going  to  tell  the  American 
people  it  is  time  to  do  something  about 
what  is  happening  here.  We  are  going 
to  change  it.  And  he  told  them  last 
summer  and  last  fall  he  was  going  to 
change  it,  and  they  believed  him.  So  he 
has  brought  to  this  body  a  budget  of 
change.  A  budget  that  does  something 
about  this  deficit,  a  budget  that  brings 
to  us  the  largest  deficit  reduction 
package  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Yes,  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  affection,  and  he  knows  that, 
yes,  the  national  debt  does  go  up.  I  re- 
gret that.  I  regret  that.  But  it  is  com- 
ing down.  It  will  come  down  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  domestic  product,  and 
if  we  adopt  this  Clinton  proposal, 
which  uses  the  most  honest  numbers  of 
any  Presidential  budget  I  have  seen  in 
the  past  12  years,  it  starts  out  with 
CBO  assumptions,  if  we  adopt  this  Clin- 
ton budget  we  are  going  to  see  the  defi- 
cit as  a  percent  of  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct cut  in  half,  cut  from  5  percent  of 
gross  domestic  product  in  1993.  to  2'/2 
percent  of  GDP  in  1998. 

So  that  is  where  we  are,  I  say  to  my 
friends.  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
yes,  we  welcome  your  constructive 
criticism;  yes,  if  you  have  some  spe- 
cific suggestions  to  make  that  would 
improve  this  package,  we  want  to  hear 
them.  But  simply  to  come  out  and 
criticize,  and  carp  and  continue  to 
point  the  finger  of  alarm  here,  that 
just  will  not  get  the  job  done. 

That  will  put  us  right  back  in  the 
soup  of  gridlock  and  that.  Madam 
President,  is  what  we  have  to  do.  We 
need  action  and  not  gridlock. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
let  me  engage  in  a  little  very  brief  col- 
loquy with  the  chairman. 

Madam  President,  I  say  to  Chairman 
Sasser,  I  want  to  yield  right  soon 
here.  I  think  we  have  an  opportunity 
after  the  Senator's  discussion  to  speak, 
and  I  am  going  to  yield  20  minutes  to 
my  friend  from  Texas.  Could  I  ask  a 
question  about  process? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  be  pleased  to  an- 
swer my  friend's  question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  mean  this  very 
frankly.  The  Senator  has  challenged  us 
as  to  what  we  proposed.  Let  me  tell 
him,  we  have  five  amendments  that  we 
know  of  and  many  more  that  will  tell 
the  American  people  what  we  propose. 
We  have  to  offer  them  in  order  for  any- 
body to  know.  We  are  not  getting  a 
chance,  and  I  am  not  critical  yet,  but 
pretty  soon  it  seems  to  me  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  an  amendment,  that  is  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  anything  one 
wants,  but  at  least  the  time  runs  on 
the  amendment.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
stipulate  here  a  time  and  maybe  agree 
on  it  that  the  Senator  could  take  up 
his  first  amendment  by — is  3  o'clock 
satisfactory? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  think  we  have  two 
Senators  over  here  that  still  wish  to 
speak.  And  how  many  on  your  side  still 
wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  would  be  ready  to 
go  to  amendments  right  after  Senator 
Gramm  talks.  There  are  many  Senators 
who  want  to  speak.  I  told  them  not  to 
come  to  the  floor.  We  do  not  want  to 
use  all  the  time  speaking  and  no  time 
on  amendments. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Right. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  if  I  could  offer  the  amendment 
now  I  would  simply  speak  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  all  know  that. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  eager  for  the  Sen- 
ator to  know  what  we  propose. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Here  is  what  I  would 
suggest.  I  earlier  suggested  to  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico  that  perhaps 
we  could  set  a  time  of  2:30  for  moving 
to  amendments.  I  think  now  we  can 
undo  that,  because  we  have  too  many 
Senators  on  the  floor  wishing  to 
speak— but  I  would  suggest  that— may  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota how  long  he  might  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Fifteen  minutes  would 
be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  been  on  the  floor  waiting  to 
speak  for  some  time.  May  I  inquire  how 
long  she  might  wish  to  speak? 

Mrs.  BOXER.  About  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  I  would  suggest  to 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  that  we 
would  be  in  a  position  then  just  given 
a  little  latitude  we  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion then,  just  given  a  little  latitude, 
to  go  to  amendments  say  by  no  later 
than  3:30. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  better  than 
not  knowing.  Let  me  ask  a  question. 
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Mr.  SASSER.  I  say  that  in  order  to 
give  the  Senator's  time  on  his  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  the  Senator  ready 
to  go  with  the  so-called  Harkin  amend- 
ment so  we  would  know? 

Mr.  SASSER.  At  the  appropriate 
time  we  would  be  ready  to  go,  and  I  as- 
sume it  would  be  the  Harkin  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then  I  would  sug- 
gest, unless  there  is  no  agreement  on 
secondary  amendments  or  second-de- 
gree amendments  which  we  propose, 
that  you  get  your  amendments  and  we 
get  out  amendments.  Like  Senator 
Harkin,  he  will  get  his  amendment 
with  no  second-degree  amendment.  If 
that  could  be  adopted,  then  our  first 
amendment  would  be  a  Nickles-Shelby 
amendment  on  the  Btu  tax. 

Madam  President,  I  assume  I  have 
the  floor,  and  I  am  going  to  yield  it 
right  quick  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Would  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  let  me  coun- 
sel for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  advised— and  we 
were  not  agreeing— I  am  advised  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  agree  on  any  sec- 
ond-degree amendment  until  I  can  take 
this  up  with  the  majority  leader.  It  was 
my  understanding  earlier  we  were 
going  to  discuss  this  with  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Sure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder  if  out  of 
Senator  Gramm's  20  minutes  he  could 
give  me  3  minutes  and  he  will  have  17, 
if  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  say  to  the  Senator  no 
time  limit  is  set.  Since  we  have  twice 
as  much  time  as  we  would  have  if  ev- 
erybody on  the  floor  spoke,  may  I  sug- 
gest the  Senator  yield  to  me  23  min- 
utes and  I  will  yield  the  Senator 
back  3. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  yield  23  min- 
utes to  Senator  Gramm  at  this  point, 
and  I  am  glad  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President.  I 
am  very  fearful  some  listening  this 
afternoon,  listening  to  my  friend,  the 
chairman.  Chairman  Sasser,  would 
really  buy  the  argument  that  we 
should  not  be  talking  about  the  short- 
comings of  the  President's  plan,  be- 
cause we  have  not  offered  our  plan  or 
our  amendments.  We  are  being  pre- 
cluded from  offering  amendments,  be- 
cause we  are  talking.  But  let  me  assure 
the  American  people  and  Senators  that 
before  we  have  a  chance  to  win  a  plan 
that  we  have,  whatever  it  is,  the  truth 
has  to  be  known  about  the  Clinton 
plan,  and  frankly  the  truth  is  not 
known  about  the  Clinton  plan  by  the 
American  people. 


Let  me  just  suggest  that  there  is 
probably  not  10  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  would  believe  that  the 
way  to  prosperity  is  to  tax  the  Amer- 
ican people  more.  I  will  bet  if  we  ask 
anybody  do  you  think  we  are  going  to 
create  jobs  and  have  a  vibrant  America 
by  putting  on  more  taxes,  I  think  some 
of  them  would  think  you  are  so 
whacky;  they  would  probably  kick  you 
in  the  shins. 

This  plan  does  this.  Americans  are 
going  to  pay  $295  billion  dollars  in  new 
taxes  and  hold  on  to  your  wallets,  be- 
cause part  of  them  are  retroactive  to 
January  1  this  year.  And  you  know 
what  you  are  getting  for  it,  I  say  to 
Americans?  You  are  getting  the  net 
tremendous  total  of  $7  billion  in  cuts, 
in  domestic  programs  of  all  types. 

Who  would  believe  in  supporting  this 
plan?  And  they  are  saying  we  want  a 
plan.  But  who  would  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  supporting  a  plan 
for  $295  billion,  including  more  Govern- 
ment and  more  taxes,  for  the  total  of  $7 
billion  in  cuts  in  domestic  programs 
over  5  years?  If  that  is  a  plan  for 
growth,  a  plan  to  get  us  out  of  what- 
ever we  are  in,  then  I  have  never  seen 
a  plan. 

That  is  an  invitation  to  continued  re- 
cession and  slow  growth,  because  busi- 
ness cannot  create  jobs  with  this  kind 
of  new  burden. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Ttfxas  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  my  dear  col- 
league from  New  Mexico. 

Madam  President,  our  dear  colleagoie 
from  Tennessee  said,  "Where  are  the 
Republican  proposals?  " 

Well,  in  committee,  we  offered  34  dif- 
ferent amendments.  We  debated  each 
one  of  them.  They  dealt  with  a  myriad 
of  issues— from  health  care  to  Social 
Security  taxes — where  we  were  trying 
to  sheer  off  some  of  the  add-on  spend- 
ing in  the  President's  program  and  not 
tax  Social  Security  recipients,  where 
we  were  trying  to  reform  health  care. 

But  in  34  amendments  on  a  myriad  of 
subjects,  how  many  Democrats  in  com- 
mittee do  you  think  cast  a  single  vote 
for  any  one  of  these  ideas?  Not  one. 
That  is  how  interested  our  colleagues 
on  the  left  are  in  Republican  ideas. 
That  is  how  interested  the  President  is 
in  our  input. 

Madam  President,  the  Bible  says, 
"You  shall  know  the  truth  and  the 
truth  will  make  you  free."  The  prob- 
lem is,  it  does  not  tell  you  how  you 
find  out  about  the  truth. 

And  I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  American  people  who  are  watch- 
ing—and mv  guess  is,  with  the  NCAA 
on  television,  most  people  are  watching 
basketball — but  let  me  say  this:  In  my 
14  years  in  Congress,  I  have  engaged  in 
many  debates  and  a  lot  of  debates 
about  budgets.  But  I  have  never,  ever 
seen  a  debate  where  there  was  such  a 
gulf  between  the  rhetoric  of  the  debate 
and  the  reality  of  the  proposal. 


I  remember  vividly,  when  the  Presi- 
dent gave  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, I  stood  and  applauded  14  times.  I 
led  the  applause  on  several  occasions. 
It  was  a  great  speech.  I  could  have 
given  90  percent  of  the  speech. 

The  problem  is,  there  was  as  much  of 
a  gulf  between  the  rhetoric  of  that 
speech  and  the  reality  of  the  budget 
that  we  are  actually  debating  here  as 
there  is  between  the  President's  prom- 
ise to  cut  middle-class  taxes  and  his 
proposal  now  to  raise  those  taxes. 

What  the  President  has  basically 
done — and  I  have  taken  this  from 
Newsweek  magazine — is  basically  given 
us  a  plan  that  is  mostly  taxes.  The  sec- 
ond largest  element  in  it  is  spending; 
and  a  tiny  little  element  of  it  has 
something  the  American  people  are  ad- 
amant about  and  that  is  cuts  in  spend- 
ing. 

Let  me  start  by  defining  the  program 
in,  I  think,  the  fairest  possible  way  to 
do  it.  What  happens  if  everything  the 
President  says  works?  What  happens  if 
we  adopt  the  program  exactly  as  it  is 
written?  What  happens  if  every  cut  is 
made?  What  happens  if  the  economy  re- 
sponds exactly  as  the  President  says, 
and  not  by  anybody  else's  estimate  but 
by  estimates  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  which  the  President  has 
set  up  as  judge  and  jury? 

Madam  President,  let  me  first  start 
by  going  over  what  the  Clinton  plan  ac- 
tually does.  It  is  a  5-year  plan.  And  I 
want  to  use  what  I  call  the  Dicky  Flatt 
baseline,  which  is  what  happens  rel- 
ative to  what  would  happen  if  we  did 
nothing. 

In  other  words,  starting  right  here  at 
ground  level  zero,  what  happens  rel- 
ative to  today? 

Well,  what  happens,  I  think,  is  pretty 
revealing  about  where  we  are  going. 
Relative  to  today,  over  the  next  5 
years,  if  everything  in  the  Clinton 
budget  is  adopted  and  the  whole  world 
works  out  perfectly  as  he  says  it  will, 
revenues,  taxes — money  taken  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America— go  up  $1,332  tril- 
lion. 

Second,  nondefense  spending,  spend- 
ing on  everything  but  defense,  goes  up 
by  $840  billion;  and  defense  goes  down 
by  $154  billion. 

In  other  words,  if  we  do  everything 
the  President  asks  us  to  do,  if  every- 
thing works  out  exactly  as  he  prom- 
ises, what  do  we  get?  More  taxes,  $1.3 
trillion;  more  Government.  $840  billion; 
less  defense,  $154  billion. 

Now,  what  do  we  get  in  terms  of  the 
priorities  of  the  Nation? 

I  want  to  talk  about  something  that 
I  call  the  Clinton  vision.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  vision  when  we  hear 
those  beautiful  words  in  those  great 
speeches.  I  am  talking  about  the  vision 
of  the  numbers.  I  am  talking  about  the 
vision  embodied  in  the  budget.  Because 
a  budget  is  a  plan  about  a  future,  in 
this  case  the  future  is  that  of  America. 
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It  defines  the  kind  of  relationship  we 
are  going  to  have  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  people. 

If  all  of  Bill  Clintons  budget  is 
adopted,  let  me  compare  it  with  two 
things  I  think  people  will  understand. 
First  of  all,  I  want  to  talk  about  non- 
defense  spending,  social  spending,  as 
compared  to  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
President.  At  the  peak  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety, when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  Presi- 
dent, social  spending,  as  a  share  of  the 
overall  economy,  was  10  percent.  At 
the  peak  of  the  Great  Society.  Govern- 
ment spending  on  nondefense  social 
programs  took  10  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  earned  by  every  American. 

If  President  Clintons  plan  is  adopted 
and  implemented  and  everything  goes 
exactly  as  he  says  it  will,  exactly  as  he 
wants  it  to,  social  spending,  nondefense 
spending,  will  take  19.3  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  of  income  earned  by  every 
American.  In  other  words,  the  Clinton 
vision  in  social  spending,  nondefense 
spending,  is  twice  what  it  was  at  the 
peak  of  the  Johnson  Great  Society  Pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  talk  about  defense.  In  Jimmy 
Carter's  last  defense  budget,  defense,  as 
a  percentage  of  the  economy,  was  6.1 
percent.  Defense  was  taking  6  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  of  income  generated  by 
the  American  economy. 

If  the  Clinton  budget  is  adopted,  de- 
fense will  be  taking  3.2  percept  out  of 
every  dollar  of  income  of  the  American 
public.  In  short,  the  Clinton  vision  is 
twice  as  much  social  spending  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  national  economy  a^  we 
had  at  the  peak  of  the  Great  Society 
and  half  as  much  defense  spending  as 
we  had  when  Jimmy  Carter  was  Presi- 
dent. 

Madam  President,  what  do  we  get  for 
all  that?  What  do  we  have  when  we  get 
through? 

Well,  in  the  way  we  normally  keep 
the  numbers,  what  the  Clinton  budget 
does  is  it  raises  taxes  by  $295  billion 
relative  to  all  the  taxes  that  are  al- 
ready growing.  It  has  user' fees  of  $18 
billion.  So,  in  terms  of  this  overall 
Clinton  plan,  how  much  of  it  is  taxes? 

Well,  when  we  were  listening  in  the 
campaign.  then-Governor  Clinton  said. 
'■$3  in  spending  cuts  for  every  dollar  of 
taxes.  That  is  what  I  will  deliver." 

Then,  when  Congressman  Panetta 
was  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation 
and  Senator  Bentsen  was  before  the 
Senate,  they  said  S2  in  spending  cuts 
for  every  dollar  of  taxes.  That  is  what 
they  promised. 

Then  when  President  Clinton  deliv- 
ered the  State  of  the  Union  Address,  he 
said  $1  in  spending  cuts  for  every  dollar 
of  taxes. 

Now.  when  you  look  at  what  would  be 
spent  and  what  would  be  taxes  if  we 
adopt  President  Clintons  plan,  what 
did  the  final  number  turn  out  to  be?  It 
turns  out  that  79  percent  of  the  deficit 
reduction  in  the  Clinton  plan  comes 
from  taxes  and  fees,  19  percent  of  it 


comes  from  defense  cuts,  and  2  percent 
of  it  comes  from  reducing  nondefense 
spending. 

In  other  words,  we  went  in  the  cam- 
paign from  $3  in  spending  cuts  for 
every  dollar  of  taxes,  in  the  confirma- 
tion. $2.  in  the  State  of  the  Union.  $1. 

We  now  have  $3.86  of  taxes  and  fees 
for  every  dollar  of  spending  cuts.  And 
those  spending  cuts  are  basically  all  in 
defense. 

That  is  the  CBO  assessment  of  the 
Clinton  plan. 

What  do  we  get  for  all  that?  Other 
than  double  LBJ's  social  spending  and 
half  of  President  Carter's  defense 
spending,  what  does  it  produce  in  defi- 
cit reduction?  And  this  is  where  the 
most  startling  result  of  all  occurs. 

When  President  Reagan  was  in  office 
in  his  first  term,  this  yellow  part  on 
my  chart  shows  us  what  his  plan  prom- 
ised in  deficit  reduction.  And  then  the 
yellow  plus  the  red  shows  us  the  ac- 
tual. As  you  can  see  in  dealing  with 
politicians.  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  more  is  said 
than  done.  Reagan's  secono  term, 
promised  and  actual.  President  Bush's 
term,  promised  and  actual. 

The  Clinton  plan,  if  adopted,  if  en- 
forced, and  if  everything  works  exactly 
as  President  Clinton  proposes,  prom- 
ises a  larger  deficit  in  4  years  than  any 
other  President  in  American  history 
has  ever  produced,  including  the  Presi- 
dent that  President  Clinton  defeated, 
running  against  him  for  having  the  big- 
gest deficits  in  American  history,  and 
this  is  just  the  promise.  What  is  the  re- 
ality going  to  be? 

Let  me  talk  very  briefly  about  the 
reality.  If  the  American  people  agree 
on  anything  it  is  cut  spending  first,  be- 
fore you  raise  taxes.  Or  cut  spending 
before  you  increase  any  new  spending. 

On  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  the  next 
2  weeks,  we  are  going  to  raise  the  defi- 
cit by  $21.5  billion.  We  are  going  to 
pass  an  emergency  spending  bill  called 
a  stimulus  package,  and  our  colleagues 
and  President  Clinton  have  created  a 
new  double  speak.  They  call  this  spend- 
ing investment.  We  also  are  going  to 
spend  $5.5  billion  on  unemployment 
compensation  extension.  So  we  are 
going  to  increase  brand  new  spending, 
$21.5  billion  in  the  next  2  weeks. 

Madam  President,  how  long  do  you 
think  it  will  be— if  we  adopt  the  Clin- 
ton plan,  and  if  everything  happens  the 
President  says  will  happen — how  long 
do  you  think  it  will  be  before  we  cut 
spending  by  that  much?  It  will  not  be 
until  the  end  of  1997  that,  in  spending 
cuts  on  a  cumulative  basis,  we  make  up 
for  the  new  spending  we  are  going  to 
approve  in  the  next  2  weeks.  It  will  be 
the  end  of  1997  before  cumulatively  we 
have  cut  defense  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  new  social  spending  that  we  are 
going  to  undertake  in  the  next  2  weeks. 
And  the  story  gets  worse. 

Over  80  percent  of  all  the  savings  in 
this  budget  are  promises  of  spending 


control  we  are  going  to  employ  in  the 
sweet  by-and-by.  Almost  all  of  the 
spending  control  measures  in  the  Clin- 
ton plan  are  in  1995.  1996.  1997.  and  1998. 
where  we  say  we  are  going  to  control 
the  growth  of  spending. 

Never  has  Congress  lived  up  to  those 
commitments  except  when  we  had 
binding  constraints  that  set  specific 
figures  as  spending  caps. 

Madam  President,  our  dear  colleagrue 
from  Tennessee  forgot,  when  he  said  we 
had  no  plan  to  offer,  that  in  committee 
I  proposed  having  it  the  law  of  the  land 
that  these  spending  levels  in  his  budget 
be  established  as  spending  ceilings  so 
we  could  not  spend  more  money  than 
that,  and  we  would  have  to  live  up  to 
the  savings  commitment.  Our  dear  col- 
league from  Tennessee  opposed  that, 
and  every  Democrat  on  the  Budget 
Committee  voted  against  it,  which  sug- 
gests to  me  they  do  not  intend  to  live 
up  to  those  promised  savings.  They  in- 
tend to  get  the  $295  billion  in  net  taxes: 
they  intend  to  cut  defense  dramati- 
cally. But  my  guess  is,  come  1996  and 
1997.  when  all  these  special-interest 
groups  are  looking  over  our  left  shoul- 
der, sending  letters  back  home  telling 
people  whether  we  care  about  the  old. 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  tired,  the  bicy- 
cle rider— the  list  goes  on  and  on — my 
guess  is  those  promises  are  going  to  be 
forgotten  and  we  are  going  to  spend 
that  money. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  am  disturbed 
about  this  budget.  First  of  all,  I  am 
disturbed  because  it  is  not  going  to 
work.  We  are  going  to  end  up  with  a 
great  big  deficit.  In  fact.  I  would  like 
to  predict  right  here  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  1996  campaign,  the  deficit  will  be 
bigger  than  it  is  today.  I  want  to  make 
that  prediction  right  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Second,  this  program  is  not  going  to 
work.  There  is  no  way  you  can  raise 
taxes  by  $295  billion  and  cut  nondefense 
by  $7  billion — you  are  promising  to  do 
that  4  years  from  now.  and  you  have 
the  figure  that  small  because  you  are 
promising  to  lay  off  all  these  Govern- 
ment employees — do  all  these  things 
that  have  been  promised  before  and 
never  done  before.  But  basically,  the 
problem  is,  even  if  we  do  everything 
the  President  says,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  recession.  You  cannot  raise 
marginal  tax  rates  to  41  percent;  you 
cannot  tax  every  small  business  and 
family  farm  at  that  rate:  you  cannot 
seize  all  of  this  income  from  all  these 
working  people  and  have  jobs  created. 

The  Clinton  economic  plan  assumes 
that  nobody  responds  to  these  taxes.  It 
assumes  that  the  1.4  million  small 
businesses  that  will  have  their  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  go  up  from  31  to  39  per- 
cent are  not  going  to  respond  to  it  at 
all.  They  are  going  to  invest  exactly 
the  same  amount:  they  are  going  to 
hire  exactly  the  same  number  of  peo- 
ple. Who  really  believes  that?  The 
American  people  are  going  to  respond 
to  these  higher  taxes.  That  is  clear. 


The  second  thing  that  worries  me 
about  this  is  nobody  ever  voted  for  this 
plan.  What  candidate  for  President, 
running  in  1992,  said:  If  you  elect  me.  I 
will  raise  taxes  by  $295  billion  and  I 
will  cut  nondefense  spending  by  $7  bil- 
lion? Nobody  said  that. 

Who.  running  for  President  in  1992. 
said:  If  you  elect  me.  I  will  tax  up  to  85 
percent  of  the  Social  Security  benefits 
of  individuals  who  have  W-2  form  in- 
come of  $18,000  a  year?  Who  said  that? 
Nobody. 

Who  campaigned  for  President  say- 
ing: I  will  tax  every  working  family, 
and  I  will  fund  the  largest  spending  in- 
crease in  American  history?  Who  said 
that?  Nobody.  Who  voted  for  that?  No- 
body. 

When  Bill  Clinton  was  asked  in  the 
first  debate  about  taxes,  he  was  asked 
the  following  question.  Ann  Compton 
said: 

Governor  Clinton,  can  you  lock  in  a  level 
tonight  where  middle-income  families  can  be 
guaranteed  a  tax  cut;  or.  at  the  very  least,  at 
what  income  level  they  can  be  guaranteed  no 
tax  increase? 

Governor  Clinton: 

My  plan  triggers  in  at  gross  income,  family 
income  of  $200,000  a  year  and  more.  And  we 
want  to  give  modest  middle-class  tax  relief 
to  restore  some  fairness,  especially  to  mid- 
dle-class people  with  families  with  incomes 
of  under  $60,000  a  year. 

Madam  President,  if  the  President 
that  night,  in  that  first  debate,  had 
said:  Well.  I  am  going  to  tax  every  fam- 
ily in  America  on  an  energy  tax  that 
by  my  figures  will  be  $320  a  year,  and 
most  outside  groups  are  going  to  esti- 
mate $500  a  year,  and  I  am  going  to  tax 
every  Social  Security  recipient  with  an 
income  of  $18,000  or  more  if  they  own 
their  own  home,  because  I  am  going  to 
count  what  they  would  have  to  pay  in 
rent  as  income,  he  would  not  have  been 
elected  President. 

Let  me  give  you  the  second  one. 
When  the  Bush  campaign  ran  an  ad 
saying  that  the  Clinton  plan  would  re- 
quire that  people  be  taxed  at  least  at 
income  levels  of  $36,600.  let  me  tell  you 
what  Candidate  Clinton  said.  He  said: 

It  is  blatantly  false.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
American  people  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  make  a  claim  that  is  so 
baseless,  that  is  so  without  foundation,  so 
shameless  in  its  attempt  to  get  votes  under 
false  pretenses. 

And  yet  here,  today,  we  are  debating 
taxes  on  Social  Security  recipients  who 
earn  $18,000  a  year.  We  are  debating  en- 
ergy taxes  on  every  family  in  America. 
We  are  debating  raising  taxes  on  fam- 
ily businesses  and  family  farms  by  over 
30  percent  in  terms  of  the  marginal  tax 
rate. 

Who  voted  for  that  program?  Nobody 
voted  for  it.  I  am  sure  some  of  our  col- 
leagues, after  Ronald  Reagan  was 
elected  and  we  adopted  his  programs, 
felt  bad  about  it.  They  did  not  think  it 
was  a  good  idea.  They  were  against  it. 
They  were  against  spending  cuts;  they 
were  against  building  up  defense;  they 


were  against  tax  cuts.  But  at  least 
Ronald  Reagan  ran  for  office  on  that 
platform.  Everybody  alive  in  1980  who 
was  not  hiding  under  a  rock  somewhere 
heard  Ronald  Reagan  say:  Elect  me  and 
I  will  cut  domestic  spending,  raise  de- 
fense, and  cut  taxes. 

So  our  colleagues  on  the  left  may  not 
have  liked  it.  but  they  were  not  sur- 
prised by  it.  What  is  so  frustrating  to 
me 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  not  yield  because 
I  have  a  limited  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  my  time? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  What  is  so  frustrating 
to  me  is  that  no  one  was  elected  on  the 
platform  of  this  program,  nor  could 
they  have  been  elected  on  this  plat- 
form. No  one  who  told  the  American 
people  that  this  is  what  they  had  in 
mind  could  have  been  elected.  So  there 
is  no  mandate  to  do  this.  No  one  ever 
voted  for  it.  No  one  ever  ran  for  office 
on  the  basis  of  it.  So  we  are  imple- 
menting a  plan  that  nobody  voted  for 
and  nobody  thought  was  a  good  idea. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  First  of 
all.  we  are  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, and  the  first  Republican  amend- 
ment will  say  drop  this  Btu  tax  and 
drop  a  corresponding  amount  of  new 
spending  add-ons  in  the  Clinton  budget; 
do  not  spend  on  new  programs  and  do 
not  impose  this  tax. 

The  second  amendment  will  be:  Drop 
the  Social  Security  tax  and  drop  the 
corresponding  increases  in  domestic 
spending.  Then  we  will  have  an  amend- 
ment that  shows  that  by  not  adding 
any  of  the  new  programs  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  wants  to  fund  unless  there 
is  a  dollar  for  dollar  offset  in  other 
spending  programs,  that  you  can  delete 
new  taxes — the  Social  Security  taxes, 
the  energy  taxes,  and  the  income 
taxes — because  every  one  of  those  new 
taxes  is  going  to  fund  more  spending. 
That  is  what  the  debate  is  about,  and  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  her  indulgence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  budget  chair- 
man. I  certainly  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  for  his 
patience,  for  his  intelligence,  for  his 
grasp  of  the  issues,  for  his  very  clear 
explanation  of  where  this  Clinton  eco- 
nomic plan  is  going  to  take  this  coun- 
try, and.  Madam  President,  it  is  going 
to  take  this  country  in  the  correct  di- 
rection, in  a  good  direction,  in  the 
right  direction. 

It  is  certainly  my  pleasure  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, having  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  that  capacity,  and  to  be 
able  to  speak  for  the  first  time  in  my 


career  in  strong  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  This  one  was  made  even 
better  by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. The  deficit  reduction  is  even  great- 
er. Madam  President,  there  is  more  def- 
icit reduction  in  this  package  than 
ever  before  under  any  other  President, 
$502  billion  over  5  years,  the  biggest 
cuts  in  history.  So  let  us  set  the  record 
straight  on  that. 

Let  us  set  the  record  straight  on  a 
couple  of  other  things.  When  the  Re- 
publicans took  over  the  Presidency  in 
1980.  the  national  debt  was  $900  billion, 
and  when  they  handed  over  the  reins  of 
Government  to  President  Bill  Clinton, 
that  national  debt  was  more  than  $4 
trillion.  Yet  we  see  in  this  very  Cham- 
ber today,  on  the  most  beautiful 
charts,  figures  that  would  lead  you  to 
believe  that  this  budget  will  do  nothing 
but  make  matters  worse. 

Madam  President,  it  was  Alan  Green- 
span who  said  it;  that  this  budget  is 
credible  when  it  comes  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  Alan.  Greenspan,  the  head  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  was  not  appointed 
by  a  Democrat  but  was  appointed  by 
Ronald  Reagan  and  reappointed  by 
George  Bush.  We  see  what  is  happening 
with  interest  rates  in  this  Nation.  We 
have  seen  them  go  down  a  point  al- 
ready, putting  more  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  American  people  be- 
cause of  this  plan,  no  matter  how  much 
it  is  derided  by  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

When  the  Republicans  took  over  the 
Presidency.  I  will  never  forget  this  as 
long  as  I  live,  Madam  President,  when 
Ronald  Reagan  looked  at  Jinmiy 
Carter  and  said,  "You  have  a  $50  billion 
deficit.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,"  and  the  Republicans  said. 
"We  will  balance  the  budget  in  1  year," 
and  then  it  was  2  years  and  then  it  was 
3  years,  and  when  they  handed  over  the 
reins  of  Government  to  Bill  Clinton, 
this  budget  deficit  was  about  $300  bil- 
lion, from  $50  billion  to  $300  billion; 
froni  $900  billion  to  $4  trillion  on  the 
national  debt.  And  my  colleagues  and 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  stand  up  and  deride  the  first  plan 
that  would  really  address  this  deficit 
without  the  smoke  and  mirrors  that  we 
have  seen  before  and  the  rosy  scenarios 
and  everything  else. 

Madam  President,  last  night  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  sitting  where 
you  are  when  this  budget  debate 
opened  up.  The  best  that  we  Democrats 
had  to  offer,  our  chairman  from  Ten- 
nessee, presented  this  budget  plan,  and 
the  best  that  the  Republicans  had  to 
offer,  the  very  articulate  and  able  and 
intelligent  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DOMENici]  had  a  very  good  debate 
on  this  budget. 

I  listened  very  carefully.  I  watched 
my  chairman  lay  out  the  economic 
strategy  that  our  President  has  put 
forward  to  this  Nation.  Then  I  watched 
and  heard  the  leaders  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  tear  down  this  budget,  tear 
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down  its  deficit  numbers,  tear  down  its 
tax  numbers,  tear  down  its  investment 
strategy,  tear  down  its  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  we  have  seen  Senator  Gramm, 
of  Texas,  today  continue  to  do  that. 

It  is  easy  to  tear  things  down.  It  is 
easy  to  do  that.  I  want  to  know  where 
is  the  Republican  budget?  We  have  not 
seen  it.  In  the  committee,  all  we  saw 
were  a  series  of  amendments  that  were 
so  transparent,  it  was  obvious  that 
they  were  making  us  look  at  some  very 
tough  votes:  that,  if  these  amendments 
had  been  adopted,  it  would  have  torn 
apart  the  entire  strategy,  because  what 
our  President  has  done  for  the  first 
time  is  to  put  together  a  very  carefully 
crafted  plan  that  gives  you  just  enough 
deficit  reduction,  just  enough  invest- 
ment. It  is  very  carefully  done. 

Yes.  there  are  taxes.  There  are  taxes 
on  the  wealthiest  among  us.  the  top  1 
percent  who  saw  their  incomes  go  up 
115  percent  since  1977.  I  do  not  cry  bit- 
ter tears  for  our  fellow  Americans  who 
have  been  so  successful,  and  I  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  their 
fair  share.  Yet  when  you  listen  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side,  they  want 
more  spending  on  defense,  even  after 
the  cold  war;  they  want  no  taxes  on  the 
rich,  even  though  we  have  seen  these 
incomes  go  up  to  astronomical  levels. 
They  want  to  only  cut.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  things  that  our  people  need, 
education,  health  care,  cleaning  up  this 
environment,  transportation,  science 
and  technology  funding,  all  the  things 
on  the  domestic  side  of  the  budget. 
That  would  destroy  Annerica.  because 
we  will  not  be  able  to  compete  if  our 
budget  does  not  reflect  the  needs  of  a 
country  like  America  in  a  global  mar- 
ketplace. 

So  I  say  to  my  fellow  Republicans: 
Where  is  your  budget?  Show  it  to  us.  I 
want  to  see  it.  Do  not  give  me  amend- 
ments that  do  something  here  and 
there,  because  that  is  not  constructive. 
That  is  going  to  lead  us  back  to 
gridlock. 

President  Clinton's  budget  will  give 
us  a  healthier  and  more  secure  and 
competitive  America,  one  that  has  a 
leaner,  meaner  defense.  That  is  right. 
We  always  have  to  be  the  strongest 
military  in  the  world,  and  under  Bill 
Clintons  leadership  we  will  be.  And  we 
will  have  an  America  in  which  children 
receive  their  immunizations.  Do  you 
know  that  a  baby  born  in  Cuba  has  a 
better  chance  of  surviving  than  a  baby 
born  in  Washington.  DC?  That  is  an 
outrage.  It  is  a  shame  upon  us.  and 
President  Clinton  understands  that. 
Those  kids  are  our  hope.  It  is  not  just 
the  right  thing  to  do.  it  is  the  smart 
thing  to  do  because  when  they  get 
those  immunizations,  when  they  get 
the  Head  Start,  when  they  get  a  qual- 
ity education,  when  they  are  able  to  go 
to  college  through  that  wonderful  new 
program  our  President  has  presented 
us  with,  then  they  will  be  productive. 
We  as  a  nation  will  be  productive.  We 


will  win  this  new  war  we  are  in,  which 
is  called  the  economic  war.  We  won  the 
cold  war.  Now  we  must  win  the  eco- 
nomic war. 

We  will  have  an  America  in  which 
child  care  is  widely  available  so  par- 
ents can  go  to  work  without  fear,  a 
family-friendly  Government,  if  you 
will:  an  America  in  which  there  are 
more  police  officers  on  the  beat,  com- 
munity policing  so  our  neighbors  can 
feel  safe:  an  America  that  retrains  our 
workers  because,  as  President  Clinton 
has  told  us  many  times,  the  average 
American  will  change  jobs  seven  and 
eight  times. 

It  is  a  new  economic  world  out  there 
and  we  have  to  get  our  people  ready  for 
it.  Madam  President.  We  will  have  re- 
search and  development  on  the  civilian 
side  of  the  budget  so  we  can  keep  up 
with  our  competitors,  and  budget  defi- 
cits that  are  no  longer  raging  out  of 
control. 

It  really  is  amazing  to  me  again. 
Madam  President,  how  our  Republican 
friends,  who  are  no  longer  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  at  this  moment,  can  talk 
about  the  need  for  greater  deficit  re- 
duction and  greater  deficit  reduction 
when  they  had  their  chance.  They 
brought  this  country  almost  to  its 
knees.  President  Clinton  is  trying  to 
rescue  this  country  from  economic 
ruin,  and  his  plan  deserves  our  suppwrt. 
He  understands  how  it  all  fits  together. 
He  has  given  us  a  plan  that  looks  at 
the  short-range  stimulus  so  we  make 
sure  we  do  not  have  a  triple  dip  reces- 
sion. Madam  President,  but  that  we  in 
fact  are  jump-started  out  of  this  reces- 
sion. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  is  falling 
behind — California.  We  have  been 
thrown  into  a  morass.  We  have  lost 
many  jobs.  We  are  in  an  economic  tran- 
sition. This  plan  is  crucial  to  the  State 
of  California,  and  I  want  to  make  a 
point  to  my  colleagues:  California's  re- 
covery is  crucial  to  the  sustained  re- 
covery of  this  American  economy.  We 
need  these  investments.  And,  yes,  I  am 
tired  of  hearing  my  Republican  col- 
leagues deride  the  word  "investment." 

In  a  former  life.  I  was  a  stockbroker. 
Madam  President.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  a  good  investment  is.  It  is  one 
which  yields  dividends.  You  put  your 
money  into  something  and  it  pays  divi- 
dends. You  give  a  child  a  $1.14  vaccina- 
tion and  it  pays  dividends  when  he  or 
she  does  not  get  the  measles,  so  you 
avoid  having  to  spend  almost  $1  million 
to  rescue  that  child's  life  later.  You 
put  $1  into  Head  Start  and.  Madam 
President,  you  save  $3  because  that 
child  is  off  and  running  and  becomes 
productive. 

We  know  we  need  an  economic  con- 
version plan.  This  President  has  it  in 
his  budget.  It  is  crucial  for  us.  I  am  one 
who  happens  to  believe  we  are  going  to 
be  more  prosperous  than  ever  when  we 
make  this  conversion,  because  when 
you  produce  military  weapons,  thank 


goodness,  we  do  not  use  them.  But 
when  you  invest  in  things  we  need,  in 
housing,  in  schools,  in  health  care,  you 
create  many  more  jobs,  Madam  Presi- 
dent. Your  work  force  is  trained  and 
prepared  and  healthy,  and  your  chil- 
dren are  prepared  and  trained. 

So  we  need  this  stimulus.  We  need 
this  budget.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President  has  released  the  conversion 
funds  on  which  we  voted  last  year.  It 
all  fits  into  the  puzzle. 

I  say  again  no  package  is  perfect.  If 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is  pre- 
siding now,  was  the  President  and  >] 
wrote  the  package,  it  might  look  a  lit- 
tle different.  If  the  Budget  Committee 
chairman  started  this  project  from 
start,  the  budget  might  look  a  little 
different.  If  this  Senator  or  my  col- 
league from  California,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State,  wrote  the  budget, 
it  might  look  a  little  different. 

But  there  is  one  President.  Madam 
President.  He  ran  on  a  very  clear  plat- 
form. He  said  to  the  American  people. 
I  am  worried  about  jobs.  I  want  to  cre- 
ate jobs.  I  want  a  short-term  economic 
recovery  and  a  long-term  deficit-reduc- 
tion strategy.  He  said  yes.  I  am  going 
to  tax  the  wealthiest  among  us.  He  laid 
it  out  there  and  the  American  people 
stand  by  him.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  stand  by  him  and  give  this  a 
chance. 

Madam  President,  in  closing  let  me 
say  this.  The  National  Conference  of 
Republican  Mayors  endorsed  this  plan 
in  its  entirety.  Let  me  repeat.  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Republican  May- 
ors endorsed  this  plan  in  its  entirety. 

Let  us  get  beyond  the  partisan  bick- 
ering. Let  us  not  see  a  party-line  vote 
on  this  budget.  Let  us  look  at  the 
American  people.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  men  and  women 
alike,  and  let  us  say  to  this  Nation  we 
in  the  Senate  are  ready  to  join  with 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  move  this  very  impor- 
tant package  along  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  chance  to  have  his  plan  acted 
on.  and  then  we  will  all  be  held  ac- 
countable. 

Madam  President.  I  look  forward  to 
voting  on  this  budget. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota how  much  time  he  wishes? 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  had  indicated  that  I 
could  use  15  minutes.  I  could  use  more 
than  that  if  the  chairman  has  it. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  was  hoping  the  Sen- 
ator might  be  able  to  use  less  than  that 
because  we  have  Senator  Murray  on 
the  floor,  and  also  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Why  not 
yield  10  minutes  to  my  friend  from 
North  Dakota  and  see  how  we  get 
along.  He  is  known  for  his  conciseness 
and  ability  to  say  much  in  a  few  words. 


Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  so  I  might  make  an  inquiry,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
am  very  concerned  again  here  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  amendments  on  both 
sides,  and  I  would  very  much  like  to 
get  an  agreement  that  an  amendment 
is  going  to  be  called  up  at  a  time  cer- 
tain on  that  side  and  then  maybe  we 
would  say  it  would  be  followed  by  one 
on  our  side  at  a  time  certain.  Can  the 
Senator  discuss  that  with  me  a  bit? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  can.  Let  me  say  to 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico,  a  moment 
ago  or  some  time  ago  I  said  we  were 
shooting  for  3:30  to  begin  calling  up 
amendments.  I  am  still  shooting  for 
that  time.  If  the  Senator  will  give  me 
a  little  flexibility.  5  or  10  minutes  on 
each  side,  it  would  be  helpful.  But  I  am 
still  shooting  for  3:30,  and  I  think  we 
will  make  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  an  understanding  maybe  that 
would  permit  us  to  talk  off  the  floor 
and  see  if  we  could  get  a  unanimous 
consent  later.  We  would  like  to  offer 
the  Nickles  Btu  tax  amendment  follow- 
ing disposition  of  the  Harkin  amend- 
ment. We  very  much  would  like  to  do 
that  as  soon  as  possible,  but  obviously 
we  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  the  right  to  go  first.  Can 
we  be  looking  at  that  with  our  leader- 
ship in  terms  of  perhaps  agreeing? 

Mr.  SASSER.  We  can,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico.  We  can  dis- 
cuss that  with  the  leadership,  and  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  work  out  that  accom- 
modation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Feinstein).  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  chairman  as  well. 

Madam  President.  I  rise  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  in 
support  of  the  budget  resolution. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  7  years  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  we 
have  before  us  a  plan  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  based  on  honest 
numbers— not  phony  projections  of  the 
future,  not  a  wish  list,  not  some  idea 
that  is  cooked  up  in  some  back  room 
and  brought  before  us  and  we  are  told 
that  it  will  reduce  the  deficit  by  some 
magical  formula.  No,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, we  have  been  presented  with  a 
plan  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit $500  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
based  on  honest  projections,  honest 
numbers,  honest  assumptions.  That  is 
a  remarkable  breakthrough. 

Madam  President,  just  moments  ago 
we  were  treated  to  generous  portions  of 
Texas  hokum.  We  heard  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  really  a  remarkable 
rewrite  of  American  fiscal  history. 
Madam  President,  we  heard  that  Ron- 


ald Reagan  ran  on  a  program  that  no 
one  could  be  confused  about.  We  were 
told  that  Ronald  Reagan  ran  on  a  pro- 
gram to  cut  taxes,  to  increase  defense, 
that  no  living  American  could  possibly 
not  have  known  what  Ronald  Reagan 
intended  to  do. 

What  the  Senator  from  Texas  left  out 
was  that  Ronald  Reagan  never  told  the 
American  people  he  intended  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  deficit  fourfold. 
Ronald  Reagan  ran  on  a  program  of 
cutting  taxes,  of  increasing  defense, 
but  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  left 
out  was  that  Ronald  Reagan  also  told 
the  American  people  he  would  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  deficit.  That  was  the 
full  story. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  left  out  that 
last  element,  left  it  out  for  very  good 
reason.  Because  when  the  Senator  from 
Texas  talks  about  a  program  that 
might  fail  and  predicts  that  this  pro- 
gram will  fail  he  comes  to  us  as  an  ex- 
pert on  programs  that  failed.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  was  the  author  of  a 
program  that  failed.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  was  the  author  of  a  program  that 
failed,  and  failed  completely,  and  for 
him  to  stand  on  the  floor  as  an  expert 
on  deficit  reduction  is  so  farcical  that 
it  must  be  answered. 

Madam  President,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  authored  a  plan  that  said  we  are 
going  to  eliminate  the  deficit  in  5 
years.  We  have  a  plan.  We  have  a  magic 
formula.  And  if  only  you  pass  it,  we 
will  reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
in  5  years. 

That  plan  was  passed  in  1985.  Madam 
President.  Do  you  know  what  hap- 
pened? The  deficit  was  not  reduced. 
The  deficit  was  certainly  not  elimi- 
nated. In  fact,  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit exploded.  When  the  Senator  from 
Texas  comes  before  us  and  says  that 
somehow  he  has  a  better  plan.  Madam 
President,  I  am  a  little  bit  suspicious. 

Here  is  the  record.  Here  is  the  record 
of  what  happened  when  that  crowd  was 
in  control.  This  is  the  Federal  debt 
growth  that  has  happened  from  1980 
through  1997.  Madam  President,  we  will 
recall  that  in  1980  Ronald  Reagan  took 
over:  the  national  debt  was  $900  billion. 
Today,  the  national  debt  is  $4  trillion. 
And  we  are  headed  for  a  national  debt 
of  $5.5  trillion  in  the  next  5  years,  un- 
less we  change  course. 

Madam  President,  just  to  review  the 
record,  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  the 
author  of  a  plan  back  right  here,  1985, 
that  said  you  pass  that  plan,  the  deficit 
is  going  to  be  eliminated  in  5  years.  In- 
stead, the  deficits  and  the  debt  sky- 
rocketed. 

So  for  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
come  to  this  floor  and  say  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  he  is  some  expert  on 
plans  that  might  work,  I  suggest  he  is 
rewriting  history.  Some  of  us  recall 
very  well  the  plan  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  was  a  disastrous  failure  in  terms 
of  deficit  reduction. 

Madam  President,  we  have  to  act. 
Bill  Clinton  was  elected  President  on  a 


program  of  change.  Bill  Clinton  was 
elected  President  with  a  promise  that 
he  would  move  this  country  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction. 

Madam  President,  he  has  presented 
us  with  a  budget  blueprint  to  do  pre- 
cisely that.  This  is  the  debt  growth.  We 
talked  about  that.  What  are  the  other 
things  that  tell  us  we  have  to  change? 

This  chart  looks  at  the  growth  of  the 
debt  in  a  little  different  way.  It  is  not 
in  dollar  terms.  It  is  a  percentage  of 
our  gross  domestic  product.  This  chart 
looks  at  the  last  50  years.  What  one 
sees  is  that  after  World  War  II,  we  had 
a  level  of  debt  in  comparison  to  our 
gross  domestic  product  of  113  percent. 
In  every  year,  for  40  years,  the  debt  in 
relationship  to  the  size  of  our  economy 
was  reduced,  from  Democratic  adminis- 
trations, to  Republican  administra- 
tions, back  to  Democratic  administra- 
tions. This  country  reduced  its  indebt- 
edness in  comparison  to  the  size  of  our 
economy. 

Then  we  had  the  election  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  The  debt  as  a  percentage  of 
our  gross  domestic  product  started 
growing.  Now  it  has  exploded. 

That  is  the  reason.  Madam  President, 
we  must  act.  Not  only  have  we  taken 
on  enormous  debt  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional debt  but  this  country  has  also 
become  an  international  debtor. 

This  chart  shows  the  past  history, 
from  1977  through  1991.  Our  position  in 
the  world. 

Madam  President,  we  have  gone  from 
being  the  world's  largest  creditor  na- 
tion: more  countries  owed  us  more 
money  than  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth.  That  line  was  crossed 
in  1986.  and  today  we  are  the  largest 
debtor  nation  in  the  world.  America 
owes  more  money  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world:  an  incredible  turn- 
about as  a  result  of  a  failed  economic 
policy,  and  a  failed  economic  plan. 

For  the  architects  of  that  plan  to 
stand  on  this  floor  and  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  somehow  this  Presi- 
dent who  tells  us  we  have  to  change  di- 
rection is  moving  in  a  way  that  makes 
no  sense,  that  ought  to  be  measured 
against  the  test  of  history.  What  did 
they  do  when  they  were  in  charge? 
What  did  they  do  when  they  were  in  a 
position  to  set  a  course  for  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  this  country? 

The  result  of  these  failed  policies  was 
that  economic  growth  collapsed  in  this 
country.  We  show  growth  in  the  fifties, 
growth  in  the  sixties,  growth  in  the 
seventies,  growth  in  the  eighties.  Look 
what  happened  in  the  1990s.  Economic 
growth  collapsed  in  this  country.  As  a 
result,  average  annual  job  growth  also 
collapsed  in  this  country.  In  the  fifties 
we  had  modest  job  growth,  healthy  job 
growth  in  the  sixties,  seventies,  and 
eighties:  the  1990s,  job  growth  abso- 
lutely evaporated  in  this  economy. 

This  perhaps  is  the  most  important 
chart  of  all,  because  we  have  heard 
much  from  the  other  side  that  we  are 
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spending  too  much,  and  we  have  heard 
over  and  over  in  debate  that  the  United 
States  is  spending  about  24  percent  of 
its  gross  domestic  product,  and  histori- 
cally we  have  spent  about  20  percent  of 
our  gross  domestic  product.  The  other 
side  says  there  is  the  proof  that  this  is 
tax  and  spend.  There  is  the  proof  that 
this  country  is  spending  too  much. 
There  is  the  proof  that  what  we  have  is 
a  spending  problem,  not  a  revenue 
problem. 

Madam  President.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  analyze  precisely  where  the 
spending  increases  have  occurred.  As 
this  chart  shows,  if  we  look  at  the  last 
30  years  of  economic  history,  it  is  abso- 
lutely true  that  spending  has  gone  up 
from  19.2  percent  of  our  gross  domestic 
product,  to  23.5  percent  of  our  gross  do- 
mestic product  in  1992.  Spending  has 
clearly  gone  up  as  a  percentage  of  our 
gross  domestic  product. 

Here  is  what  has  happened  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger.  Revenue.  Reve- 
nue 30  years  ago  was  18  percent  of  our 
gross  domestic  product.  Today  it  is  18.6 
percent.  We  can  see  the  substantial  gap 
that  exists  here  between  revenue  and 
spending. 

But  let  us  look  where  the  increases 
in  spending  have  occurred  because  I 
think  this  is  very  instructive.  Thirty 
years  ago  Medicaid  did  not  even  show 
up  on  the  chart.  Medicaid  was  a  brand 
new  program.  There  was  virtually  no 
spending.  Thirty  years  later,  that  is  1.3 
percent  of  gross  domestic  product. 
Medicare,  30  years  ago  was  zero.  There 
was  not  a  Medicare  Program  30  years 
ago.  Today  that  is  over  2  percent  of 
gross  domestic  product. 

Thirty  years  ago.  Social  Security 
was  about  2'/2  percent  of  gross  domestic 
product.  Today  it  is  4.9  percent  of  gross 
domestic  product.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting is  interest  on  the  debt  be- 
cause it  is  skyrocketing,  from  just  over 
1  percent  of  gross  domestic  product  to 
3.4  percent  of  gross  domestic  product 
today.  All  other  Federal  spending  has 
actually  declined  in  comparison  to  the 
size  of  our  economy,  declined  from  15 
percent  of  gross  domestic  product  to  12 
percent  of  gross  domestic  product. 

So  when  we  hear  people  say,  well,  it 
is  clearly  spending,  it  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect that  spending  has  gone  up.  But  it 
has  gone  up  in  just  four  areas:  Medic- 
aid. Medicare.  Social  Security,  and  in- 
terest on  the  debt. 

Madam  President,  that  is  the  reason 
the  budget  before  us  has  put  us  in  a  po- 
sition in  which  we  simply  must  cut 
spending  and  raise  taxes  in  order  to 
make  progress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  ask  the  chairman  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Madam  President,  let 
me  just  conclude  by  saying  that  the 


budget  before  us  does  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  $500  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

This  chart.  I  think,  tells  a  story  that 
we  must  pay  careful  attention  to.  This 
chart  shows  the  cost  of  inaction. 

Madam  President,  if  we  fail  to  act  on 
this  budget  resolution,  we  will  face 
these  gridlock  deficits  that  grow  and 
grow  and  grow.  We  see  no  end  in  sight. 
If.  instead,  we  enact  the  Clinton  plan, 
we  will  see  a  sharp  reduction  in  those 
gridlock  deficits. 

No.  it  does  not  bring  us  to  a  balanced 
budget  but.  Madam  President,  it  makes 
progress.  Unless  we  see  a  plan  on  the 
other  side  that  actually  does  a  better 
job.  then  we  ought  to  enact  the  Clinton 
plan,  because  the  Clinton  plan  reduces 
those  budget  deficits,  devotes  every 
penny  of  tax  increase  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Madam  President,  it  also  changes  the 
priorities  of  the  country.  It  says.  yes. 
we  must  cut  spending,  but  there  are 
certain  areas  that  deserve  more  money, 
such  as  educating  our  children,  train- 
ing our  workers,  investing  in  America, 
rebuilding  our  infrastructure,  and  re- 
search for  the  future. 

Madam  President,  those  are  not  only 
the  priorities  of  President  Clinton, 
they  are  the  priorities  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
proud  to  stand  in  support  of  this  budg- 
et resolution. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  President,  the  No. 
1  challenge  facing  our  Nation 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  how  long  he  wishes  to 
speak? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
let  me  say  I  welcome  the  request,  and 
I  yield  15  minutes  to  Senator  Roth. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President, 
if  I  may  make  an  inquiry.  Are  we  on  a 
time  schedule  anticipating  amend- 
ments to  come  before  the  body? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  that  we 
have  plenty  of  time,  in  one  sense.  We 
probably  have  about,  at  this  juncture. 
42  hours  left  on  this  bill.  But  we  have 
not  heard  a  single  amendment.  An 
amendment  has  not  been  introduced 
yet. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
pushing,  as  he  should,  to  get  amend- 
ments up.  We  continue  to  have  Sen- 
ators coming  to  the  floor  wanting  to 
speak  on  this  budget  resolution.  That 
is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  get  to  amendments,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  try  to  cut  this  off  at 
some  juncture.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 


begin  amendments  by  3:30  or  certainly 
3:45.  But  why  do  I  not  counsel  with  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico  and  see  where 
we  are? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MURKOWSKI]  we  are  trying  hard  to 
move  ahead  with  an  amendment  that  is 
very  dear  to  the  Senator's  heart  and 
try  to  get  it  disposed  of  today.  To  the 
extent  that  we  cannot  make  such  an 
arrangement.  I  will  be  back  to  the  Sen- 
ator, or  he  can  wait  here  a  few  min- 
utes, and  we  will  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  go  on  indefinitely  and  not  get 
the  Btu  amendment  up  today.  Then  the 
Senator  can  speak  about  it. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  It  is  my  intention 
to  speak  briefly  at  a  later  time,  follow- 
ing the  sequence  that  the  Chair  would 
order,  pending  the  introduction  of  the 
amendment.  I  have  been  here  for  some 
time.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  before  the 
amendment.  I  am  generally  assured  of 
that. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  President,  the  No. 
1  challenge  facing  our  Nation  is  the 
creation  of  good  secure  jobs  for  the 
American  people.  Soon  after  the  Presi- 
dent Clinton  announced  his  budget 
package.  I  expressed  my  concern  that 
the  large  tax  increases  in  his  plan 
could  hurt  the  economy  rather  than 
help  it.  I  expressed  my  concern  that 
the  President's  package  failed  to  re- 
duce Federal  spending.  I  also  stated  my 
intention  to  return  to  the  Senate  with 
an  alternative  plan  which  would  meet 
the  Presidents  challenge  to  reduce  the 
deficit. 

The  American  people  are  demanding 
that  the  Federal  Government  cut 
spending  first.  Unfortunately,  the 
President's  plan  fails  to  cut  spending 
until  1996.  That's  why  I  have  brought 
forth  this  alternative.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  which  the 
President  stated  he  would  use  in  esti- 
mating the  impact  of  his  budget  plan, 
the  President's  package  would  increase 
spending  in  1993.  1994.  and  1995.  The 
first  real  spending  cuts  do  not  take 
place  until  1996. 

As  CBO  numbers  make  clear,  the 
President  would  raise  almost  $5  in  new 
taxes  for  every  dollar  in  spending  re- 
duction over  the  next  5  years.  This  is 
vastly  different  from  the  $2  in  spending 
cuts  for  every  dollar  in  tax  increase 
promoted  by  Budget  Director  Panetta 
during  his  confirmation  hearing. 

As  we  begin  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution.  I  would  like  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  of  this  proposal, 
which  reduces  the  Federal  deficit  by 
$558  billion  without  asking  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  to  pay  higher  taxes.  I 
know  President  Clinton  is  sincere  in 
his  desire  to  cut  the  Federal  deficit, 
but  I  am  convinced  raising  taxes  will 
only  lead  to  higher  spending.  Unfortu- 


nately, the  increased  taxes  and  spend- 
ing that  President  Clinton  suggests 
does  not  promote  long-term  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness and  jobs. 

Madam  President,  my  plan  meets  the 
challenge  posed  by  President  Clinton 
to  drastically  reduce  the  Federal  budg- 
et deficit  with  specific  spending  cuts. 
This  plan  demonstrates  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  achieve  real,  long-term  deficit 
reduction  without  the  tremendous  tax 
increases  contained  in  the  President's 
plan.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
$266  billion  in  tax  increases  will  lead  to 
the  loss  of  millions  of  jobs,  just  as  the 
tax  increases  in  the  1990  budget  agree- 
ment did.  I  voted  against  the  1990  budg- 
et agreement  advocated  by  President 
Bush  because  of  my  concern  that  in- 
creased taxes  would  deepen  the  reces- 
sion and  lead  to  more  Government 
spending.  Unfortunately,  this  turned 
out  to  be  true. 

Raising  taxes  on  the  American  people 
now.  just  as  we  are  seeing  some  signs 
of  improvement  in  the  economy  is,  at 
best,  economically  risky  and  at  worst, 
economically  disastrous. 

This  proposal  has  more  than  $263  bil- 
lion in  cuts  beyond  those  proposed  by 
the  President.  These  cuts,  when  added 
to  the  President's,  would  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  by  $558  billion.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
this  plan  would  not  affect  Social  Secu- 
rity. It  is  also  important  to  point  out 
that  many  of  the  reductions  included 
in  the  President's  budget  are  cuts  that 
I  called  for  in  1991. 

For  example,  the  President's  pro- 
posed Medicare  secondary  payor  reform 
and  his  reductions  in  national  defense 
and  in  the  Federal  work  force  are  simi- 
lar to  proposals  that  I  first  rec- 
ommended in  1991. 

This  budget,  is  comprised  of  nine 
components: 

First,  it  would  reduce  the  President's 
stimulus  package  by  $12  billion.  It  is 
far  from  clear  that  more  Federal  spend- 
ing is  going  to  create  the  types  of  per- 
manent, secure  jobs  that  the  American 
people  are  seeking  and  deserve. 

Instead,  a  great  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's stimulus  package  will  not  lead 
to  new  jobs,  but  simply  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Government.  The  President's 
package  provides  increases  for  pro- 
grams which  already  received  full  fund- 
ing in  the  regular  appropriations  proc- 
ess. While  my  alternative  would  pro- 
vide funding  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  other  high  priority 
items,  it  would  reduce  the  overall  stim- 
ulus package  by  $12  billion. 

Second,  this  budget  reduces  the  addi- 
tional spending  in  the  President's  in- 
vestment package.  While  I  agree  with 
the  President  that  certain  high  prior- 
ity programs  such  as  Head  Start  and 
worker  retraining  provide  tremendous 
benefits  to  our  Nation's  well  being,  I 
must  also  ask  whether  we  can  really 
afford  more  than  $145  billion  in  new 
spending  above  the  increases  already 


provided  for  inflation  for  such  Federal 
projects  as  highway  construction,  rural 
development,  and  energy  research. 

For  example,  instead  of  increasing 
Federal  research  and  development 
spending  by  more  than  $13  billion,  as 
the  President  proposes,  we  should  focus 
on  making  better  use  of  the  $75  billion 
we  spend  annually.  This  is  three  times 
what  all  other  countries  combined 
spend  on  research  and  development. 

Third,  this  budget  provides  almost 
$60  billion  in  additional  cuts  in  domes- 
tic discretionary  programs  beyond  the 
President's  budget. 

Some  of  the  extra  cuts  in  my  pro- 
posal include:  additional  reductions  in 
executive  and  legislative  branch  per- 
sonnel; canceling  the  superconducting 
super  collider;  eliminating  highway 
demonstration  projects;  eliminating 
Federal  mass  transit  subsidies;  elimi- 
nating the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  Madam  President.  I  am 
calling  for  a  20-percent  cut  in  the  Fed- 
eral work  force.  These  reductions, 
which  would  come  from  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  would  be 
achieved  not  by  firing  Federal  workers, 
but  through  the  process  of  attrition 
and  limiting  rehires  over  the  next  5 
years. 

Fourth,  this  plan  adopts  many  of  the 
President's  changes  in  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending.  This  includes  reduc- 
tions in  many  projects  and  grants  spe- 
cifically earmarked  by  Congress  which 
have  failed  to  go  through  the  competi- 
tive bidding  process.  In  addition,  I 
agree  with  the  President  that  Federal 
agencies  can  be  streamlined  and  sig- 
nificant administrative  efficiencies  can 
be  achieved. 

Fifth,  this  budget  provides  more  than 
$70  billion  in  additional  entitlement 
changes  beyond  the  President's  budget, 
without  changes  to  Social  Security, 
Federal,  or  military  retiree  pension 
benefits.  This  includes  terminating 
certain  agriculture  subsidies  for  wool 
and  mohair,  as  well  as  terminating  ex- 
port enhancement  programs  for  our  ag- 
ricultural products.  In  addition,  it  calls 
for  accelerating  the  elimination  of 
State  donation  schemes  in  Medicaid, 
and  the  elimination  of  disproportionate 
Federal  payments  in  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. 

Sixth,  the  plan  incorporates  many  of 
the  President's  reductions  in  manda- 
tory spending,  including  difficult 
choices  that  the  administration  made 
with  regard  to  health  care  and  the  civil 
service. 

For  instance.  I  support  the  proposal 
put  forth  by  the  administration  to 
eliminate  the  lump  sum  retirement  op- 
tion for  Federal  employees. 

Seventh.  I  would  reduce  foreign  aid 
by  $1.5  billion  a  year,  for  a  savings  of 
$7.5  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  Clear- 
ly, foreign  aid  should  be  directed  to 
those  areas  which  involve  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  By  re- 


focusing  aid  to  those  areas  where  di- 
rect interests  are  concerned,  foreign 
aid  can  be  reduced. 

Eighth,  this  budget  will  reduce  de- 
fense spending  by  $100  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  I  have  long  maintained 
that  the  Defense  Department  must  be 
right-sized  for  the  post-cold-war  era  in 
order  to  maintain  an  effective  military 
while  achieving  such  savings.  The  sav- 
ings of  the  level  that  I  suggest  are 
achievable  if  true  reform  is  brought  to 
the  Pentagon,  including  such  steps  as 
cutting  out  inefficient  management 
hierarchies,  streamlining  procurement 
practices,  getting  rid  of  the  widespread 
duplication  of  equipment  and  organiza- 
tions, and  killing  cold  war  weapons 
programs. 

Ninth,  I  would  adopt  some  of  the  in- 
creased user  fees  outlined  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Madam  President,  taken  together, 
these  changes  will  produce  more  than 
$558  billion  in  deficit  reduction  over 
the  next  5  years  without  the  tremen- 
dous tax  increases  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  The  budget  reductions 
outlined  in  this  plan  are  far  from 
easy — difficult  choices  were  made.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  be  serious  about  re- 
ducing the  deficit,  difficult  decisions 
must  be  made. 

This  package  represents  the  starting 
point  for  demonstrating  that  we  can 
significantly  reduce  the  deficit  without 
large  new  tax  increases  which  will  sti- 
fle job  growth. 

Madam  President,  as  we  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  resolution.  I 
am  anxious  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  present  a 
budget  alternative  that  produces  mean- 
ingful reductions  in  spending  without 
the  economically  damaging  tax  in- 
creases that  are  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  to  present  a  con- 
structive alternative  to  the  President's 
budget,  which  I  believe  will  hurt,  not 
help  the  economy. 

Madam  President.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President, 
might  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  how  much  time  she  will  re- 
quire? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Madam  President,  if 
I  could  request  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  is 
recognized. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Madam  President, 
today  I  stand  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  be  part  of  the  debate  of 
one  of  the  most  important  budgets  of 
our  time.  The  passage  of  this  budget 
will  mark  a  turning  point  for  our  Na- 
tion. 

Not  so  long  ago.  I  sat  in  the  gallery 
as  a  part  of  the  audience,  or  at  home  in 
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front  of  my  television  set  2,300  miles 
away  from  here  watching  legislators 
debate  budget  resolutions.  I  know  that 
the  citizens  of  this  country  are  listen- 
ing intensely,  the  way  I  listened,  to 
here  how  the  decisions  of  legislators 
could  affect  my  familys  well-being. 

Madam  President.  I  vowed  that  if  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Washington 
would  allow  me  to  represent  them  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  would  not  forget  how 
it  felt  to  be  pajt  of  the  audience,  and  I 
would  always  try  to  speak  with  simple 
common  sense.  I  promised  them  I 
would  not  talk  to  them  with  the  jargon 
of  Washington,  E>C,  but  to  my  col- 
leagues with  the  common  logic  of 
Washington  State. 

I  stand  here.  Madam  President,  as  a 
mother,  who  is  raising  two  children, 
caring  for  disabled  parents,  going  to 
work  every  day,  and  balancing  my  own 
checkbook.  It  is  with  that  perspective 
that  I  approach  the  budget  resolution. 

We  can  disagree  on  the  floor  on  this 
budget.  That  is  how  our  system  works. 
My  family  works  in  much  the  same 
way.  First,  we  pay  our  bills.  We  meet 
our  financial  obligations.  We  pay  our 
rent;  we  buy  food  and  clothing.  And  we 
save  something  in  case  of  emergency. 
Then,  if  we  have  any  left  over,  we  have 
to  decide  how  to  spend  it.  My  children 
do  not  always  agree  with  my  husband 
and  me  on  how  our  family  income 
should  be  spent. 

Like  most  American  parents,  we  tend 
to  think  in  the  long  term,  and  we  spend 
accordingly.  Otherwise,  my  house 
would  have  termites  and  a  leaky  roof, 
and  would  be  full  of  toys  and  video 
games,  ripped  jeans,  and  music  tapes. 
Frankly,  that  is  the  way  our  economy 
looks  today:  The  infrastructure  is 
badly  in  need  of  repair.  We  have 
misallocated.  And  our  spending  prior- 
ities are  out  of  whack. 

So.  we  can  disagree  in  this  Chamber, 
but  certain  principles  should  guide  us 
in  this  important  task.  We  should  not 
obstruct.  I  would  not  tolerate  that  be- 
havior from  my  children  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  put  up  with  it  from 
us. 

We  have  to  reduce  the  deficit.  We 
have  to  cut  out  wasteful  programs  that 
are  no  longer  useful.  Our  spending 
must  be  oriented  toward  investments 
in  our  future.  Above  all,  we  must  be 
honest  with  the  American  people. 

The  Presidents  budget  fulfills  all 
these  criteria.  We  are  investing  in  pro- 
grams that  national  commissions  have 
recognized  as  exemplary  for  a  decade. 
During  the  Reagan  administration 
when  these  deficits  were  growing,  I  was 
teaching  preschool  and  serving  on  our 
local  school  board.  I  know  how  impor- 
tant Head  Start  is.  And,  I  know  how 
important  the  Immunization  Program 
is.  We  can  immunize  children  today,  or 
we  can  watch  juvenile  diseases  run 
rampant  throughout  society  tomorrow. 

We  must  fully  fund  effective  pro- 
grams such  as  WIC.  WIC  provides  food 


and  nutrition  education  to  low-income 
pregnant  women,  new  mothers,  and 
children  under  age  5.  We  can  invest  SI 
on  women  in  this  program  today  or  we 
can  spend  S2  to  S4  in  Medicaid  on  them 
tomorrow. 

We  must  fully  fund  the  Ryan  White 
CARE  Act.  We  can  help  bring  about  an 
end  to  the  AIDS  epidemic  and  ease  the 
suffering  of  those  with  HIV  disease 
today,  or  we  can  continue  to  watch 
large  segments  of  population  die  away 
tomorrow. 

We  must  invest  in  infrastructure, 
transportation,  and  high  technology. 
Too  many  programs  have  been  ne- 
glected or  ignored  for  too  long.  Our 
roads  and  bridges  are  in  serious  dis- 
repair. We  can  repair  them  and  use 
them  today,  or  we  can  stay  the  course, 
watch  them  collapse,  and  leave  them 
for  our  children  to  rebuild  tomorrow. 

I  know  that  this  budget  has  some  ele- 
ments that  will  be  tough  on  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  In  the  agri- 
cultural arena,  there  are  things  that 
will  require  Washington  farmers  to 
change  the  way  things  have  been  done 
in  the  past.  The  President  has  proposed 
eliminating  specific  directives  for  agri- 
cultural research.  This  is  troubling  be- 
cause our  aggressive  research  program 
has  enabled  our  farmers  to  become  the 
most  productive  and  competitive  in  the 
world. 

Likewise,  for  years.  Northwest  fami- 
lies have  enjoyed  consumer-friendly 
energy  rates  because  of  our  proximity 
to  the  world's  finest  hydroelectric 
power  system.  The  new  energy  taxes 
will  translate  into  more  pressure  on 
family  budgets  and  our  vital  industries 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

We  need  to  manage  the  inland  water- 
ways, salmon  protection,  agricultural 
programs,  and  energy  conservation  in  a 
way  that  protects  business  and  con- 
sumers, and  preserves  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  know  my  friends  and  neighbors  un- 
derstand the  country  is  in  trouble,  and 
they  know — because  they  have  common 
sense — that  we  all  must  contribute  to 
set  this  country  on  the  right  path.  It  is 
not  just  the  President's  job.  it  is  not 
just  Congress"  job.  it  is  not  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican  job.  it  is  everyone's 
job.  We  have  got  to  pull  together— that 
is  our  mandate  from  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  last  election.  The  President 
campaigned  on  cutting  the  deficit,  on 
investing  in  people,  on  making  those 
who  got  rich  during  the  Reagan  years 
contribute  something  back  to  the 
country.  People  across  this  country, 
people  in  my  State,  heard  and  under- 
stood that  message. 

I  believe  this  is  a  budget  which 
straightens  out  our  priorities  and  can 
get  our  Nation  moving  again.  During 
the  1980's.  I  saw  my  neighbors  and 
friends  grow  cynical  and  disappointed. 
We  watched  our  legislators  bogged 
down  by  gridlock  and  inertia.  We 
watched  as  Congress  failed  to  deal  with 


issues  facing  real  people,  and  speak  a 
language  real  people  do  not  under- 
stand. For  12  years,  this  country  has 
been  overspending,  living  way  beyond 
our  means,  and  not  investing  in  people, 
in  infrastructure,  in  our  future. 

Madam  President,  I  am  very  patient 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  testimony  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  questions  and  concerns 
of  my  colleagues.  I  have  heard  wisdom 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action.  We  must 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  must  invest  in 
our  future.  We  must  be  honest.  The 
American  people  will  tolerate  nothing 
less,  because  everyone  in  this  country 
knows  what  has  gone  on  in  the  past. 
Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  American 
families  cannot  survive  if  they  over- 
extend  their  credit  or  make  false  prom- 
ises about  their  household  budgets  the 
way  the  Government  has  done  with 
ours.  The  American  people  know  that. 
And  I  know  the  people  of  Washington 
believe  I  will  listen  to  them  during  this 
budget  process,  and  that  is  why  they 
moved  me  from  the  gallery  to  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
will  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Let  me  just  note  that  we  want  to  get 
to  the  amendments  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. But  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  been  waiting 
on  the  floor  here  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
just  to  get  a  few  moments  to  speak.  I 
would  like  to  accommodate  him,  if  at 
all  possible. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
just  so  the  two  Senators  who  are  on  the 
floor— and  both  have  been  patient  and  I 
am  very  willing  to  be  accommodat- 
ing— will  know,  what  the  chairman  is 
going  to  do  right  now  is  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  proceed  at  3:45  with 
the  Harkin  amendment.  2  hours  on 
that.  1  hour  equally  divided,  and  that 
it  be  disposed  of;  and  then  we  would 
take  up  the  Nickles  amendment,  2 
hours,  an  hour  on  a  side,  and  dispose  of 
that. 

So  we  would  have  two  amendments 
disposed  of  tonight,  including  the  Btu 
tax. 

I  am  willing,  if  the  two  Senators  are. 
to  divide  the  10  minutes  that  he  remain 
equally.  5  minutes  each,  and  we  will 
still  stay  right  on  the  time  schedule,  if 
that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Is  that  agreeable  to  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin]  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment  regarding 
the  barge  tax.  and  that  he  be  recog- 
nized at  3:45;  that  upon  disposition  of 
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the  Harkin  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment  regarding 
the  Btu  tax;  that  no  second-degree 
amendments  be  in  order  to  either  of 
these  amendments;  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate vote  on  or  in  relation  to  both 
amendments  before  adjourning  today. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion. Madam  President. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  How  about  3:46? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  make  sure 
the  chairman  and  I  understand.  The 
Harkin  amendment,  it  is  still  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  indi- 
cates that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  request. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  to  add  2 
minutes  to  the  time  before  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
would  amend  this  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  time  of  3:48. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  May  I  assume 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  I  each  have  5  min- 
utes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  issue  of 
fairness,  the  issue  of  equity,  and  the 
application  of  meaningful  deficit  re- 
duction. This  is  something  that  all 
Americans  believe  that  this  body 
should  address  with  dispatch. 

The  obligation  that  we  have.  Madam 
President,  is  to  know  what  we  have 
when  we  are  through  with  the  process: 
Have  we  created  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  deficit? 

Well,  you  have  heard  our  side  of  the 
aisle  express  its  collective  opinion  that 
by  the  time  we  are  through  with  this 
exercise,  we  will  have  brought  about 
the  largest  increase  in  taxation  on  the 
American  people  in  the  history  of 
America. 

We  support  the  concept  of  cutting 
the  deficit.  The  people  in  my  State  of 
Alaska  are  urging  me  to  support  a 
meaningful  deficit  reduction  program. 
But  they  want  equity.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. 

I  only  have  a  few  moments  here,  but 
let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  what  is 
not  equity,  and  that  is  the  Btu  tax. 

Madam  President,  the  administration 
is  looking  at  the  energy  industry  of 
this  country,  which  contributes  almost 
10  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, for  22  percent  of  the  new  tax  reve- 
nues. Is  that  equity? 

They  are  looking  at  the  gas.  the  coal, 
the  nuclear,  the  hydro,  and  the  oil  in- 
dustry to  contribute  a  tax  of  about  25.7 
cents  per  million  Btu,  which  sounds  eq- 


uitable on  the  surface.  But  then  they 
come  back  and  they  say  that  oil  is 
going  to  bear  a  surtax,  a  surtax  of  an 
additional  34.6  per  million  Btu.  Is  that 
equitable? 

Why  has  oil  become  a  sin  tax?  Is  is 
like  liquor  and  tobacco? 

What  happens  if  you  have  no  other 
alternative  but  oil?  You  have  to  pay  a 
penalty. 

Now,  there  is  some  theory  out  there 
that  suggests  that  we  are  going  to  save 
oil  as  a  consequence  of  putting  this 
surtax  tax  on. 

Well,  to  get  to  my  State  of  Alaska,  I 
am  going  to  have  to  fly  back  up  there. 
There  is  no  practical  alternative.  I  am 
not  going  to  save  any  oil,  but  the  air- 
lines, which  are  under  a  tremendous 
burden  now,  obviously  are  going  to 
have  to  absorb  this  Btu  tax  or  pass  it 
on  to  the  consumer. 

Another  difficulty  with  this  whole 
package  is  there  is  no  consideration 
given  for  the  inflation  factor.  We  are 
adding  a  stimulus  to  the  inflation  of 
this  country  at  a  figure  that  nobody 
can  guess.  How  the  potential  of  unem- 
ployment in  our  energy  industry,  as  a 
reality  of  this  Btu  tax,  will  affect  our 
economy,  nobody  knows.  It  is  not  equi- 
table. It  is  not  well  thought  out. 

But.  yet.  we  are  expected  to  support 
this  kind  of  a  sacrifice. 

Let  me  talk  in  the  minutes  I  have 
about  the  mineral  industry,  a  12.5-per- 
cent royalty  on  gross — not  net.  but 
gross  production.  The  mineral  industry 
in  this  country  competes  with  lead, 
zinc  and  so  forth,  production  from  Aus- 
tralia. Africa— we  either  are  competi- 
tive in  that  marketplace  or  not.  But 
our  industry  is  being  asked  to  share 
this  burden  so  we  can  generate  more 
revenues.  The  White  House  is  telling 
industry  look,  we  do  not  care  where 
you  get  it  as  a  user  tax.  just  make  sure 
you  get  it. 

They  are  going  to  drive  them  out  of 
business. 

How  many  job  losses  are  we  talking 
about  under  the  Clinton  proposals? 
That  is  27.500  lost  jobs,  if  our  mining 
industry  moves  out  of  the  country  as  a 
consequence  of  this  kind  of  a  tax  on 
royalties— not  on  net.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, but  gross. 

What  have  we  accomplished  by  the 
time  we  have  made  the  complete  cir- 
cle? We  have  not  accomplished  any- 
thing. We  have  simply  driven  the  in- 
dustry overseas. 

That  is  not  what  we  want  to  happen, 
obviously,  but  that  is  what  industry 
simply  tells  us  is  the  harsh  reality  as- 
sociated with  this.  And  we  are  sup- 
posed to.  somehow,  rely  on  the  Finance 
Committee  or  somebody  else  to  make 
these  cures.  This  should  be  debated 
within  this  body  relative  to  the  impact 
it  is  going  to  have  on  jobs,  the  tax  base 
associated  with  the  contribution. 

As  a  consequence.  Madam  President, 
I  simply  point  out,  in  conclusion  be- 
cause I  think  my  time  is  up,  that  as  we 


go  through  this,  the  conviction  of  defi- 
cit reduction  is  real.  But  let  us  make 
sure  that  we  examine  the  ramifications 
associated  with  what  this  means.  It 
means  $124  million  in  new  spending 
over  5  years.  The  budget  only  cuts  S80 
billion.  In  1998  the  deficit  would  be  $228 
billion  per  year.  Yet  the  President 
promised  $140  billion  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

His  budget  simply  does  not  deliver 
and  we  have  to  recognize  that. 

Madam  President.  I  believe  my  time 
is  up.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  thank  the 
floor  managers  for  allowing  me  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President, 
very  quickly,  and  I  will  try  to  encap- 
sulate it,  I  was  listening  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas. 
There  is  one  thing  we  can  agree  on  that 
he  commented  upon,  his  projection 
that  we  could  have  as  big  a  deficit  in 
1996,  when  the  President  is  running 
again  for  reelection,  as  what  we  have 
right  now.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  The  President  understands  it.  He 
hopes  to  lower  it  further  with  health 
cost  containment.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  And  maybe  we  will  need 
some  additional  revenues  for  that 
health  plan.  That  is  why  I  talked  ear- 
lier this  morning  about  a  VAT. 

Otherwise,  let  me  talk  about  the  du- 
plicity of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  He 
comes  and  starts  with  a  chart,  says 
here  ara  the  promises  and  here  are  the 
actual,  what  they  did.  Here  is  what 
they  promised— Reagan,  Bush— and  ac- 
tually what  they  did. 

But  then  when  he  gets  to  the  Clinton 
one  he  gives  him  the  entire  yellow  line 
and  he  blames  President  Clinton  for 
promises  made  by  the  Republican 
Presidents  that  were  not  kept.  That  is 
our  dilemma. 

I  mean  that  is  not  promises  not  kept 
by  the  distinguished  President  of  the 
United  States  today.  The  fact  is  we 
have  $1.3  trillion  in  revenues,  actually 
in  these  figures  here  that  he  used — 
President  Clinton  can  only  be  respon- 
sible for  $295  billion  of  those  new  reve- 
nues. Not  the  $1.3  trillion  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  claims.  To 
blame  Clinton  for  all  $1.3  trillion  in 
new  revenues,  you  would  have  to  blame 
him  for  passage  of  the  income  tax  back 
in  1913.  In  other  words,  most  of  the  new 
revenue  will  be  generated  by  taxes  al- 
ready on  the  books. 

Look  at  the  baseline  and  look  at 
what  taxes  we  already  had.  He  has  not 
passed  a  tax  yet.  Look  at  what  we  have 
and  he  adds  all  that  together  and  puts 
it  on  the  back  of  the  distinguished 
President. 

He  says  more  spending  than  LBJ.  I 
was  there.  The  budget,  of  outlays  in 
1968-69.  was  $178  billion. 
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Do  you  know  what  the  interest  cost 
is  now?  The  interest  cost,  net  is  $198 
billion.  The  gross  interest  cost  is  $295 
billion.  That  crowd  has  given  us  bigger 
interest  costs  due  to  the  quadrupling  of 
the  debt  than  the  budget  for  the  Great 
Society  and  the  Vietnam  war  com- 
bined. That  is  what  President  Clinton 
inherits. 

The  promises  and  actual — well,  there 
is  very  little  actual,  he  says  here.  Well 
the  promises  made,  they  never  vetoed  a 
single  spending  bill.  Presidents  Reagan 
and  Bush.  And  Bush  had  37  vetoes.  I 
voted  against  much  of  the  spending.  He 
had  a  right,  title  and  interest — but  he 
did  not  veto  spending.  He  vetoed  appro- 
priations spending  bills  with  the  doc- 
tor's counseling  with  respect  to  family 
planning,  but  not  the  actual  spending. 
He  always  signed  the  spending  and  so 
did  President  Reagan,  except  for  one 
little  supplemental  bill. 

So  Reagan  and  Bush  have  been  lead- 
ing the  charge,  getting  exactly  what 
they  wanted,  increases  in  defense,  in- 
creases in  domestic,  we  gave  them  sep- 
arate budgets  and  they  signed  them  all. 

Finally  the  Senator  from  Texas  says 
you  cannot  get  the  job  done  except  by 
binding  constraints.  When  he  rec- 
ommended the  binding  constraints  in 
committee,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  all  Democrats  opposed 
it.  He  says  the  promises,  by  19i96  are 
going  to  be  forgotten. 

That  is  what  cuts  keenly  this  par- 
ticular sponsor  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  At  12:41  a.m..  October  19.  1990, 
we  had  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
truth  is  budgeting.  And  I  made  the 
point  of  order  to  let  us  maintain  it,  let 
us  maintain  the  spending  targets  and 
the  spending  restraints.  And  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  voted 
against,  on  the  point  of  order.  He  voted 
for  doing  away  with  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  and  spending  constraints. 

So  do  not  come  now.  after  he  has  off- 
loaded all  of  this  on  President  Clinton 
in  his  address  here  today.  We  know 
what  his  intent  is.  The  distinguished 
Senators  intent  was  quoted  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  October  5.  "We 
are  going  to  make  it  hard  for  them  to 
stick  with  Clinton,'  said  Senator  Phil 
Gramm. 

There  is  no  genuine  attempt  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  get  a  budget. 
It  is  just  political  applesauce. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
How  much  time  is  remaining?  Is  any 
time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
20  seconds  before  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  due  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  In  the  20  seconds  I 
have,  let  me  just  say:  Be  wary  of 
economists.  I  have  been  listening  to 
them  up  here  for  26  years  and  you  can 
see  where  we  are.  Watch  out  for  the 
economists. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  there  10  seconds 
left  so  I  would  not  be  using  anybody's 
time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  it  back.  I 
yield  it  to  you. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  You  yield  it  to  me? 
Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  actually  gone. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  he  yield  15 
seconds?  Senator  Harkin  is  not  quite 
ready.  Can  we  do  that? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  15  seconds  off 
the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
15  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Speaking  of  quoting 
people  as  to  what  they  might  be  doing, 
might  I  quote  this  one?  I  think  it  is  of 
interest. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  1988.  Bill  Clinton, 
Newsweek.  "There  is  a  lot  of  evidence 
that  you  can  sell  people  on  tax  in- 
creases if  they  think  its  an  invest- 
ment." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right.  And  that  is 
exactly  where  our  Republican  col- 
leagues and  I  voted  in  1987  for  a  value 
added  tax.  We  did  that  in  the  Budget 
Committee  that  you  were  on  there.  In 
the  particular  vote  which  was  sold  us 
as  an  investment. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  views  and  estimates 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  on  the 
President's  budget  proposal  for  fiscal 
year  1994  and  beyond  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  the  Senate  debate  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  18,  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  years 
1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  and  1998. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  SE.N.\TE.  COMMrTTEE  ON  COM- 
MERCE, Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, 

Washington.  DC.  March  12.  1993. 
Hon.  James  Sasser. 
Chairman. 

Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 

Ranking  Republican.  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Jim  and  Pete:  This  letter  comprises 
the  views  and  estimates  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation on  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  (FY) 
1994  budget  proposal  and  economic  package. 
The  Committee  will  address  several  areas 
of  concern  during  the  103rd  Congress.  The 
budget  for  FY  1994  and  beyond  for  agencies 
handling  these  issues  will  be  scrutinized 
carefully  to  ensure  adequate  resources  for 
implementing  Committee  initiatives  and 
policies.  The  following  is  a  discussion  of 
major  issues  of  interest,  which  are  reviewed 
in  the  context  of  what  the  Committee  under- 
stands to  be  the  President's  budget  for  FY 
1994  and  beyond. 

aviation 
The  Committee  is  committed  to  ensuring 
that  the  programs  of  the  Federal  Aviation 


Administration  (FAA)  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  (DOT)  are  funded  at 
levels  to  ensure  as  safe  and  efficient  an  air 
transportation  system  as  possible.  The  Com- 
mittee notes  that  all  the  funding  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  FAA.  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  its  operations  budget,  comes  from 
amounts  collected  from  the  travelling  public 
and  deposited  in  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  (Trust  Fund),  and  that  those 
amounts  are  to  be  used  to  maintain  and 
modernize  the  air  transportation  system. 

Aviation  is  critical  to  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  Nation,  and  thus  modernization 
of  its  airports  and  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem must  continue.  The  Committee  is  aware 
that  many  of  the  modernization  projects 
being  developed  for  the  air  traffic  control 
system  are  seriously  delayed  and  over-budg- 
et. This  is  troublesome  to  the  Committee, 
particularly  in  an  era  of  reduced  resources, 
and  such  projects  thus  must  be  carefully 
monitored. 

The  President's  FY  1994  request  of  approxi- 
mately $4.7  billion  for  the  Operations  and 
Maintenance  account  Is  virtually  the  current 
services  level.  This  amount  is  needed  to  en- 
able the  FAA  to  operate  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  and  consolidate  where  necessary. 
The  Committee  in  the  past  has  expressed  its 
concerns  over  the  need  for  additional  con- 
trollers. The  Committee  notes  in  this  regard 
that  the  President's  budget  indicates  that 
the  air  traffic  control  system  has  been  re- 
built, which  the  Committee  will  monitor 
carefully.  The  Committee  also  wants  to  en- 
sure that  the  requested  level  will  provide 
sufficient  funding  for  other  critical  support 
areas,  such  as  air  carrier  safety  inspector 
training  and  support  for  the  technical 
workforce. 

With  respect  to  FAA  Facilities  and  Equip- 
ment, the  President's  FY  1994  request  rep- 
resents inflationary  increases  over  the  FY 
1993  appropriated  levels,  plus  an  additional 
$120  million  in  budget  authority  for  air  traf- 
fic control  modernization.  The  total  of  ap- 
proximately $2.5  billion  is  less  than  the  $2.9 
billion  which  Congress  authorized  In  the 
FAA  reauthorization  legislation  passed  last 
Congress  (P.L.  102-581)  and  is  needed  to  fund 
the  necessary  equipment  procurement  and 
installation  of  that  equipment  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  air  traffic  control  system. 
FY  1994  funds  are  needed  to  continue  the 
multi-year  Capital  Investment  Plan,  for- 
merly called  the  National  Airspace  System 
Plan,  and  other  projects  critical  to  the 
FAA's  effort  to  handle  safely  projected  in- 
creases In  air  traffic.  Examples  of  projects  to 
be  funded  in  FY  1994  Include  the  Advanced 
Automation  System,  which  will  upgrade  the 
air  traffic  control  system's  computer  tech- 
nology: the  Voice  Switching  and  Control 
System,  designed  to  modernize  the  system's 
communications  network;  and  the  Terminal 
Doppler  Weather  Radar,  which  will  improve 
hazardous  weather  detection  in  terminal 
areas.  Installation  of  airport  surface  detec- 
tion radar  also  continues  to  be  a  critical  ef- 
fort. 

Regarding  budget  authority  for  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program  (AIP),  and  also  the 
use  of  passenger  facility  charges  iPFCs),  the 
Committee  is  Interested  in  ensuring  that  all 
funds  spent  for  the  development  of  airports 
are  needed  to  respond  to  the  increased  capac- 
ity needs  of  the  air  transportation  system. 
AIP  funds  are  clearly  critical  to  continued 
improvement  in  the  air  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  the  Committee  will  be  reauthoriz- 
ing the  AIP  program  this  year. 

The  President's  budget  request  calls  for  in- 
fiationary  increases  above  the  FY  1993  appro- 


priated levels  for  the  Research,  Engineering 
and  Development  account  of  roughly  $237 
million,  which  is  within  the  amount  of  $297 
million  for  FY  1994  authorized  by  Congress  In 
the  FAA  reauthorization  bill  passed  last 
year.  Research  is  a  critical  aspect  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  FAA.  The  United  States  must 
continue  in  Its  efforts  to  be  a  world  leader  In 
developing  and  testing  new  technology  to 
make  the  air  transportation  system  safer 
and  more  efficient,  such  as  in  the  areas  of 
aircraft  safety  technology,  human  factors, 
aviation  medicine,  and  new  transportation 
technologies. 

The  Committee  is  committed  to  appro- 
priate funding  for  aviation  capital  develop- 
ment programs  from  the  Trust  Fund.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  increase  in  the  ticket 
and  other  taxes  paid  into  the  Trust  Fund, 
and  because  appropriations  for  these  pro- 
grams generally  have  fallen  far  below  au- 
thorized levels,  the  Trust  Fund  continues  to 
have  a  significant  surplus.  The  surplus  at  the 
end  of  FY  1993  is  projected  to  be  more  than 
$4.3  billion.  The  Committee  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  this  surplus  must  be  spent  and  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  Intended:  avia- 
tion safety  and  capital  development  pro- 
grams. 

communications 

The  Committee  will  continue  its  oversight 
of  the  various  sectors  of  the  communications 
industry,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission (FCC),  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  (CPB),  and  the  National  Tele- 
communications and  Information  Adminis- 
tration (NTLA),  and  will  be  considering  reau- 
thorizations of  these  programs.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  President  has  submitted  proposals 
to  increase  certain  portions  of  the  NTIA 
budget  and  raise  funds  through  spectrum 
auctions. 

With  respect  to  spectrum  auctions,  the 
President  has  proposed  that  radio  spectrum 
now  used  by  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
reallocated  and  assigned  by  the  FCC  to  pri- 
vate users.  The  budget  assumes  that  auc- 
tions will  be  used  to  raise  revenues  of  $374 
million  In  FY  1995.  $1,623  million  in  FY  1996, 
$2,083  million  in  FY  1997  and  $340  million  In 
FY  1998.  Members  of  the  Committee  are  cur- 
rently considering  an  alternative  auction 
proposal. 

The  President's  budget  includes  an  invest- 
ment proposal  for  "information  highways" 
which  allocates:  $6  million  for  FY  1994,  $42 
million  for  FY  1995,  $98  million  for  FY  1996, 
$129  million  for  FY  1997  and  $150  million  for 
FY  1998  for  a  total  of  $275  million  for  FY  1994 
through  FY  1997.  The  Committee  under- 
stands that  this  funding  will  be  added  to  the 
Public  Telecommunications  Facilities  Pro- 
gram (PTFP)  and  is  Intended  for  trial 
projects  to  enhance  the  communications  ca- 
pabilities of  schools,  hospitals,  libraries,  and 
other  similar  groups.  The  Committee  will  be 
considering  PTFP  reauthorization  this  ses- 
sion. S.  1504,  the  Public  Telecommunications 
Act  of  1991,  which  was  enacted  last  Congress, 
authorizes  appropriations  of  $42  million  per 
year  for  the  PTFP  for  FY  1992,  1993  and  1994. 
The  Committee  understands  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Investment  proposal  would  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  funding  authorized  in  S.  1504,  en- 
suring the  continuation  and  improvement  of 
the  Nation's  public  broadcasting  stations 
and  other  educational  and  non-profit  tele- 
communications services. 

The  Committee  is  not  certain  whether  the 
President's  budget  includes  funding  for  the 
Pan-Pacific  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
periments by  Satellite  (PEACESAT)  pro- 
gram; for  the  creation  of  and  studies  by  the 
advisory    panel    on   rural    health   and    tele- 


communications needs;  or  for  the  National 
Endowment  of  Children's  Educational  Tele- 
vision, all  three  of  which  are  administered 
by  the  NTIA.  The  Committee  will  consider 
authorizing  funding  for  these  programs  in 
FY  1994  and  future  years. 

coast  guard 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  demonstrated  the  capability  to 
undertake  a  number  of  diverse  and  impor- 
tant missions  across  the  United  States.  Ade- 
quate funding  will  be  necessary  if  it  Is  to 
continue  to  fulfill  these  national  responsibil- 
ities. The  Committee  will  be  considering  re- 
authorization of  the  Coast  Guard  this  year 
and  estimates  that  the  Coast  Guard  will  re- 
quire $3,738  million  in  spending  authority  for 
FY  1994  to  maintain  current  services  and  im- 
plement Administration  proposals. 

With  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard's  Operat- 
ing Expenses  (OE)  account.  $2,558  million  In 
spending  authority  was  appropriated  in  FY 
1993.  This  OE  budget  emphasized  funding  for 
the  Coast  Guard's  marine  environmental 
protection  and  drug  law  enforcement  efforts, 
while  maintaining  the  Coast  Guard's  strong 
commitment  to  maritime  safety,  fishery  law 
enforcement,  and  search  and  rescue.  Such  ac- 
tivities must  be  continued  in  FY  1994,  requir- 
ing increased  spending  authority  of  $90  mil- 
lion after  adjustment  for  infiation  and  Gov- 
ernment-wide administrative  and  personnel 
reductions.  Of  the  total  funding  level  for  op- 
erating expenses.  $33  million  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Boat  Safety  account,  and  $26 
million  can  be  transferred  from  the  Oil  Spill 
Liability  Trust  Fund  to  the  OE  account. 
Thus,  new  budget  authority  of  $2,648  million 
for  the  Coast  Guard's  OE  account  in  FY  1994 
would  be  required. 

The  Coast  Guard's  Acquisition,  Construc- 
tion, and  Improvements  (AC&I)  account,  also 
will  require  a  small,  but  significant,  increase 
in  funding  from  the  FY  1993  level.  Under  the 
AC&I  account,  $389  million  for  capital  im- 
provement of  the  Coast  Guard's  vessel,  air- 
craft, shore  facilities,  information  manage- 
ment resources,  and  alds-to-navlgatlon  is 
recommended.  The  CBO  baseline  is  $349  mil- 
lion for  FY  1994.  The  baseline  Includes  $36 
million  to  be  transferred  from  the  Oil  Spill 
Liability  Trust  Fund.  In  addition,  an  In- 
crease of  $40  million  will  be  needed  to  fund 
two  important  safety  and  environmental- 
protection  projects  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  first  project  is  a  new  vessel  traf- 
fic system  to  be  implemented  in  busy  ports 
and  harbors  to  reduce  maritime  accidents 
and  the  threat  of  hazardous  materials  and  oil 
spills.  The  second  project  is  the  replacement 
of  seagoing  and  coastal  buoy  tenders,  many 
of  which  are  over  fifty  years  old. 

In  other  Coast  Guard  accounts,  the  Com- 
mittee supports  adequate  funding  to  con- 
tinue existing  programs  at  current  levels,  in- 
cluding: $76  million  for  reserve  training,  of 
which  $52  million  may  be  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Defense:  $29  million  for 
environmental  compliance  and  restoration, 
of  which  $6  million  may  be  transferred  from 
the  Oil  Spill  Liability  Trust  Fund;  and  $550 
million  for  retired  pay.  The  Committee  an- 
ticipates that  such  funding  levels  would  be 
consistent  with  CBO  baselines  and  with  the 
President's  budget  request. 

oceans  and  atmosphere 

The  Committee  remains  committed  to  the 
advancement  of  the  atmospheric,  oceanic, 
and  fisheries  programs  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration's 
(NOAA).  In  addition,  the  Committee  has  fo- 
cused on  three  priorities  for  strengthening 
the  agency's  infrastructure:  (1)  implementa- 


tion of  modern  weather  observation  systems 
and  technology,  while  maintaining  current 
public  weather  forecasting  and  warning  ca- 
pabilities; (2)  continuity  of  weather  satellite 
coverage:  and  (3)  modernization  of  the  NOAA 
oceanographic  fieet. 

The  Committee  will  be  considering  the  re- 
authorization of  various  NOAA  programs  and 
in  general  supports  continuation  of  NOAA's 
current  activities,  which  CBO  estimates  will 
require  spending  authority  of  $1,850  million 
to  cover  base  operations,  construction,  and 
ongoing  procurements  at  FY  1993  service  lev- 
els. In  addition,  an  increase  of  $366  million 
may  be  required  to  address  Infrastructure 
priorities.  The  Increase  is  composed  of  the 
following:  $147  million  In  equipment  and 
training  for  weather  service  modernization 
in  line  with  Administration  investment  pro- 
posals; $150  million  for  NOAA  geostationary 
and  polar-orbiting  weather  satellite  systems; 
and  $69  million  for  the  oceanographic  fieet 
consistent  with  the  1992  NOAA  authorization 
bill.  In  total,  new  budget  authority  of  $2,151 
million  for  NOAA  in  FY  1994  will  be  needed. 
merchant  marine 

This  year  the  Committee  will  continue  its 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry and  in  this  regard  will  continue  its 
oversight  of  the  activities  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  (MarAd)  within  DOT. 
MarAd's  activities  are  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strong  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
and  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  regard,  the  President's  FY  1994 
budget  does  not  appear  to  propose  major  re- 
ductions In  MarAd's  programs.  Therefore,  it 
appears  that  MarAd  would  continue  to  be 
funded  at  current  levels.  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration's FY  1993  appropriation  in- 
cluded: $71.7  million  for  operations  and  train- 
ing (including  funding  for  the  merchant  ma- 
rine academies):  $440.5  million  for  the  Ready 
Reserve  Force:  $52  million  for  Title  XI  loan 
guarantees  (of  which  $4  million  is  for  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  the  new  loan  guaran- 
tees); and  $225  million  for  operating  differen- 
tial subsidy  (ODS)  obligations  (ODS  is  a  per- 
manent, indefinite  appropriation).  The  total 
appropriation  for  MarAd  for  FY  1993  was 
$789.2  million. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  President's  FY 
1994  budget  proposal  includes  funding  for  any 
possible  maritime  reform  legislation.  Last 
year  maritime  reform  legislation  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Bush  Administration,  but  was 
not  enacted  due  to  concerns  about  unavail- 
able funds  and  other  issues.  The  Bush  Ad- 
ministration proposal  would  have  required 
funding  of  $1.1  billion,  and  a  recent  industry 
proposal  would  cost  $4.7  billion.  The  Com- 
mittee will  continue  Its  review  of  this  issue. 

The  Committee  also  understands  that  the 
FY  1994  budget  proposal  has  no  funding  iden- 
tified for  Title  XI  loan  guarantees.  The  Cred- 
it Reform  Act  of  1990  requires  that  the  cost 
of  any  new  loan  guarantees  under  this  pro- 
gram be  appropriated.  Without  an  appropria- 
tion, no  new  loan  guarantee  applications  can 
be  approved  in  FY  1994. 

SPACE,  science,  and  TECHNOLOGY 

competitiveness 
The  Committee  continues  to  focus  on  is- 
sues relating  to  technological  competitive- 
ness, as  America's  industry  faces  the  chal- 
lenges of  a  global  marketplace. 

national  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
administration  (NASA) 

The  President  is  expected  to  request  an  in- 
crease in  funding  for  NASA  above  the  cur- 
rent funding  level  of  $14.3  billion,  perhaps 
even  more  than  the  current  services  budget. 
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The  Committee  will  be  developing-  an  author- 
ization bill  for  FY  1994  for  NASA. 

Funding  for  NASA  is  needed  to  support  a 
variety  of  space  and  aeronautical  research 
and  development  progrsuns,  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  critical  aerospace  facili- 
ties, and  a  civil  service  workforce.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  this  year  will  be  NASA's  ef- 
forts to  redesign  the  space  station  program. 
The  President  has  announced  his  intent  to 
continue  development  of  a  space  station,  one 
that  is  more  affordable  in  the  outyears.  It 
may  be  necessary  in  FY  1994.  however,  to  in- 
crease slightly  spending  on  the  s[>ace  station 
program  in  the  short  term,  in  order  to  gain 
control  of  this  program  in  the  long  term. 

The  Committee  supports  many  of  the  pro- 
grams funded  by  NASA,  although  it  will  be 
reviewing  carefully  funding  allocations  for 
individual  programs  in  its  authorization  bill. 
In  establishing  funding  priorities  for  NASA 
for  FY  1994.  it  is  important  to  highlight 
funding  initiatives  proposed  by  the  President 
for  enhancing  NASA's  civil  aviation  research 
and  development  program,  including  re- 
search into  High  Speed  Civil  Transport  air- 
craft, advanced  subsonic  aircraft,  and  short- 
haul  aircraft.  In  addition,  funding  of  NASA's 
Mission  to  Planet  Earth  is  important,  as  it  is 
a  major  component  of  the  U.S.  Global 
Change  Research  Program. 

TECHNOLOGY    ADMINISTRATION    AND    NATIONAL 
INSTmrTE   OF   STANDARDS   AND   TECHNOLOGY 

(NIST) 

The  Technology  Administration  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  (DOC)  contains  four 
key  technology  agencies— the  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Technology,  the  Office 
of  Technology  Policy,  the  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service  (NTISi.  and  NIST. 

NIST  is  the  largest  of  these  four  agencies. 
The  Technology  Competitiveness  Act  (sec- 
tions 510  1-5164  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness  Act  of  1988.  P.L.  1(XM18)  up- 
graded DOC'S  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
into  NIST  and  gave  the  agency  new  authori- 
ties to  help  U.S.  industry  speed  the  commer- 
cialization of  new  products  and  improve 
manufacturing.  Under  the  1988  Act.  NIST  as- 
sists industry  in  three  ways:  (li  continued 
in-house  research  and  technical  services, 
which  provide  industry  with  precise  meas- 
urements, quality  assurance  techniques,  and 
new  process  technologies:  (2)  technology  ex- 
tension activities,  including  Manufacturing 
Technology  Centers  and  the  State  Tech- 
nology Extension  Program;  and  (3)  the  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Program  (ATP)  which 
provides  seed  money,  on  a  matching  basis,  to 
industrial  consortia  and  individual  compa- 
nies to  help  develop  new  precompetitive.  ge- 
neric technologies. 

In  an  era  when  U.S.  leadership  in  commer- 
cial technology  is  eroding,  and  when  major 
trading  partners  spend  a  far  higher  percent- 
age of  their  gross  national  products  on  com- 
mercially-related research,  the  Committee 
believes  that  targeted  expansions  of  NIST 
programs  are  important  to  the  future  pros- 
perity and  security  of  the  Nation.  In  this  re- 
gard, on  January  21.  Senators  Hollings  and 
Mitchell,  with  Senators  Rockefeller.  Robb. 
Kerry.  Bryan.  Breaux.  and  Burns  as  cospon- 
sors  from  the  Commerce  Committee,  intro- 
duced S.  4.  the  National  Competitiveness 
Act.  a  bill  to  upgrade  NIST  programs  and 
provide  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  authorizations. 
The  President's  budget  proposal  also  in- 
cludes substantial  expansion  in  FY  1994  and 
beyond.  The  document  entitled  "A  Vision  of 
Change  for  America."  which  accompanied 
the  President's  proposal,  states:  "the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  promoting  economic  growth,  in  part 


by  supporting  research  and  development. 
This  proposal  provides  aggressive  growth  for 
NIST.  NIST  is  the  only  Federal  laboratory 
with  the  principal  mission  of  supporting  U.S. 
industry  and  has  provided  a  steady  stream  of 
technology  support  to  U.S.  Hrms  for  over  90 
years."  The  President  proposes  during  FY 
1994  to  increase  NIST  by  $138  million  above 
the  $384  million  FY  1993  level.  The  Commit- 
tee supports  expansion  of  these  DOC  pro- 
grams and  is  expected  to  act  expeditiously 
on  S.  4. 

HIGH-PERFORMANCE  CO.MPUTINC  INITIATIVE 

In  November  1991.  Congress  passed  the 
High-Performance  Computing  Act  (P.L.  102- 
194).  which  creates  and  authorizes  a  major 
new  multi-agency  computing  initiative.  The 
law  creates  a  program,  which  is  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  White  House  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy  (OSTP).  The  Admin- 
istration strongly  supports  the  program  and 
proposes  funding  increases  for  high-perform- 
ance computing  for  FY  1994  and  outyears. 

The  Committee  has  strongly  supported  the 
high-performance  computing  initiative  and 
will  give  the  President's  proposals  very  care- 
ful consideration.  At  a  time  when  computers 
are  more  important  than  ever  to  scientific 
research,  national  security,  and  industrial 
competitiveness,  it  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  leading-edge 
computer  technology.  By  spurring  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  more  powerful  super- 
computers and  creating  a  national  high- 
speed computer  network,  this  law  can  ensure 
that  American  scientists,  engineers,  and  stu- 
dents have  access  to  the  best  computer  hard- 
ware and  software  available. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  (NSF) 

This  year.  Congress  will  consider  a  new  au- 
thorization bill  for  NSF  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals  to  expand  funding 
for  NSF  programs.  The  President's  budget 
proposal  would  add  $2.3  billion  to  NSF  during 
the  four  fiscal  years  from  1994  through  1997. 
The  plan  states:  "Studies  show  that  invest- 
ments in  research  and  development  (RAD) 
tend  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  consistent 
positive  influence  on  productivity  growth. 
Most  of  NSF's  investments  are  in  university- 
based  R&D  programs  which  .  .  .  contribute  to 
the  Nation's  productivity  by  generating  new 
scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  and 
contribute  to  the  training  of  the  next  gen- 
eration of  scientists  and  engineers." 

The  Committee  shares  jurisdiction  with 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources over  six  of  NSF's  seven  budget  ac- 
counts—research and  related  activities,  the 
U.S.  Antarctic  Program,  academic  research 
facilities  and  instrumentation,  salaries  and 
expenses,  the  Critical  Technologies  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General. 
The  agency's  seventh  account,  education  and 
human  resources,  remains  under  the  sole  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Labor  Committee.  There- 
fore, the  views  and  estimates  regarding  NSF 
that  are  submitted  by  the  Committee  ad- 
dress all  of  the  agency's  accounts  except  edu- 
cation and  human  resources. 

SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION  AND  HIGHWAY 
SAFETY 

The  Committee  will  monitor  surface  trans- 
portation spending  under  the  FY  1994  budget 
in  light  of  the  various  authorization  meas- 
ures enacted  last  Congress,  including  reau- 
thorization of  the  pipeline  safety  programs, 
the  rail  safety  program,  the  Local  Rail 
Freight  Assistance  program,  funding  for  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak),  and  the  motor  carrier  safety  pro- 
grams and  other  surface-related  pro-ams 
funded  in  the  Intermodal  Surface  Transpor- 


tation Efficiency  Act  of  1991  dSTEA).  In  ad- 
dition, during  FY  1994,  the  Committee  will 
consider  reauthorization  of  the  hazardous 
materials  transportation  safety  program. 

With  regard  to  the  President's  FY  1994 
budget  request,  the  Committee  notes  with 
particular  interest  funding  proposals  for 
high-speed  rail  and  magnetic  levitation 
transportation  (maglev).  According  to  "A  Vi- 
sion of  Change  for  America,"  released  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1993.  $27  million  is  proposed  to  be 
spent  in  FY  1994  on  high-speed  rail  and 
maglev.  with  a  total  of  $646  million  to  be 
spent  in  the  period  FY  1994  to  FY  1997.  The 
United  States  must  continue  to  focus  on 
technology  competitiveness  and  advanced 
transportation  systems,  and  efforts  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  high-speed  rail  and  maglev  tech- 
nologies are  critical  to  this  end. 

With  respect  to  highway  safety,  the  Com- 
mittee will  continue  its  oversight  of  related 
programs.  The  highway  safety  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  were  last 
authorized  in  ISTEA.  The  Committee  contin- 
ues to  be  committed  to  ensuring  adequately 
funded  programs  with  particular  respect  to 
vehicular  safety  and  impaired  drivers.  In  this 
regard,  the  Committee  notes  with  interest 
the  President's  proposal  to  add  budget  au- 
thority of  $67  million  in  FY  1994  and  $100  mil- 
lion per  year  in  the  outyears  through  FY  1997 
for  improved  highway  safety. 

In  conclusion,  this  Committee  remains 
committed  to  responsible  deficit  reduction 
while  maintaining  adequate  funding  for 
those  priority  programs  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

With  warm  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  F.  Hollings. 

Chairman. 

Mr.    DOMENICI.    I    yield    back 
time.  We  are  ready. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
due  for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  And  I  believe,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken.  Madam  President,  there 
are  2  hours  now,  an  hour  on  each  side 
on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  There  are  2  hours 
equally  divided;  1  hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Exactly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  2  hours  evenly  divided.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa,  please  proceed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  181 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  the  barge  tax) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  will  be 
sending  to  the  desk  my  amendment 
that  provides  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  inland  barge  fuel  taxes 
should  not  be  increased  beyond  those 
increases  already  scheduled  in  current 
law  and  nothing  in  this  resolution 
should  be  considered  to  assume  such  a 
tax  or  fee. 

First  of  all.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like   to  thank  Senator  Sasser 
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for  his  help  and  for  his  leadership  in 
working  with  me  on  getting  this 
amendment  drafted  and  offering  it 
today. 

Madam  President,  there  is  a  proposal 
that  was  offered  by  the  White  House  to 
increase  the  inland  waterways  fuel  tax. 
properly  known  in  rural  America  as 
the  barge  tax.  by  525  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  am  in- 
formed that  technically  you  have  no 
time  under  the  Domenici  amendment. 
The  amendment  is  offered.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HarkinI.  for 
himself.  Mrs.  Murray,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Wellstone,  and  Ms.  Moseley-Braun,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  181. 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC,  ,  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  THE 
BARGE  TAX. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  reve- 
nue figures  set  forth  in  this  resolution  does 
not  assume  an  increase  in  Inland  barge  fuel 
taxes  beyond  those  increases  already  sched- 
uled in  current  law  and  nothing  in  this  reso- 
lution should  be  considered  to  assume  such  a 
tax  or  fee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President, 
again  I  offer  this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mrs.  Murray,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Wellstone,  Ms.  Moseley-Braun, 
and  there  may  be  others. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator  be 
kind  enough  to  add  me  as  a  cosponsor? 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  And  Senator  NiCKLES 
also  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President,  this 
sense  of  the  Senate  says  the  inland 
barge  fuel  tax  should  not  be  increased 
beyond  those  increases  already  sched- 
uled in  current  law;  that  nothing  in 
this  resolution  should  be  considered  to 
assume  such  a  tax  or  a  fee. 

Madam  President,  again  I  say  there 
was  a  proposal  to  increase  the  inland 
waterways  fuel  tax,  which  is  obviously 
known  as  the  barge  tax,  by  525  percent. 
Under  current  law,  the  tax  is  scheduled 
to  increase  by  19  cents  a  gallon  in  1994. 
This  new  proposal  would  add  one  whole 
dollar  per  gallon  on  top  of  that  total- 
ing $1.19  per  gallon  by  1997.  I  do  not 
imagine  too  many  people  outside  rural 
America  are  too  concerned  about  barge 
taxes.  It  is  not  exactly  a  household 
word  and  I  am  sure  not  discussed  over 
the  dinner  table  very  often.  In  fact  in 
the  Midwest,  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  households 
could  hinge  on  the  outcome  of  this  de- 
cision. Again,  I  think  it  is  worth  a  few 
minutes  of  our  time  to  reconsider  the 
impact  of  this  proposed  tax. 

In  America  today,  barges  transport 
15  percent  of  the  Nation's  freight,  in- 
cluding more  than  half  of  U.S.  grain 
bound  for  export,  a  fourth  of  coal  deliv- 


eries and  about  a  third  of  petroleum 
shipments  bound  for  export.  So  if  the 
case  is  such  that  the  barge  industry 
will  be  put  in  peril  by  this  new  tax, 
then  just  think  what  would  happen  to 
the  transportation  of  these  goods  on 
our  highways.  If  you  think  there  are  a 
lot  of  trucks  on  our  highways  now,  you 
have  not  seen  anything  until  we  do 
away  with  the  barge  industry  in  this 
country. 

In  1989,  over  1.28  billion  bushels  of 
com  were  shipped  by  barge.  That  is 
equal  to  the  entire  corn  production  of 
Kansas,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana 
all  combined.  Wheat  is  about  half  that 
amount.  The  farmers  and  shippers  rely 
on  these  barges  because  the  relatively 
low  cost  of  shipping  by  barge  helps 
them  stay  competitive  in  the  global 
market.  But  with  a  525-percent  in- 
crease in  the  barge  tax,  that  competi- 
tive edge  would  end.  Just  to  cite  a  few 
examples,  by  1997,  the  per-ton  fuel  cost 
of  grain  shipped  to  gulf  ports  from 
Pekin,  IL,  would  rise  from  the  current 
$1.71  per  ton  to  $3.99  per  ton.  From  Du- 
buque, lA.  it  would  go  from  $2.35  a  ton 
to  $5.47  a  ton  and  from  St.  Paul,  MN,  it 
would  go  from  $3.13  a  ton  to  $7.33  a  ton. 

Fuel  costs  of  a  typical  barge  move- 
ment on  the  Mississippi  River  would 
increase  by  $70,000.  This  is  hardly  the 
path  to  economic  competitiveness. 
Again,  this  is  barge  traffic  that  goes  to 
our  ports  of  exit  so  that  our  products 
can  be  transported  overseas  and  sold  in 
foreign  markets. 

Here  is  how  the  so-called  barge  tax 
would  shake  out.  First  of  all,  the  price 
of  grain  is  set  in  the  world  marketplace 
based  on  supply  and  demand,  which 
means  that  not  much  of  the  increased 
costs  of  the  inland  waterways  fuel  tax 
can  be  passed  on  to  foreign  buyers.  So 
faced  with  this  increased  cost,  it  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  barge  companies 
who  operate  the  barges.  They  cannot 
pay  it.  And  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Madam  President,  to  print  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post  dated  March  12  in 
which  the  chairman  of  the  head  of  one 
barge  company  said  that  the  increase 
in  the  taxes  would  be  more  than  their 
pretax  profits.  So  how  can  you  tax 
someone  more  than  what  they  even 
make?  That  means  if  you  do  that  they 
might  have  to  shut  their  doors.  Most  of 
these  barge  lines  would  have  to  shut 
their  doors  simply  because  the  pretax 
profits  of  the  industry  would  be  less 
than  the  taxes  they  have  to  pay  and 
they  would  have  difficulty  passing  the 
tax  on  to  their  customers.  You  talk 
about  a  confiscatory  tax,  this  is  a  con- 
fiscatory tax.  I  know  that  no  one  in- 
tended to  do  that.  But  that  really  is 
the  result  of  it.  I  tend  to  think  that 
those  who  may  have  proposed  this  tax 
did  not  fully  look  at  the  barge  industry 
and  what  this  tax  would  mean. 

So  since  the  barge  companies  cannot 
pay  this  tax,  what  do  they  do  with  it? 
They  cannot  pass  it  on  to  the  foreign 


buyers  because  we  compete  on  supply 
and  demand  in  the  marketplace,  so 
what  would  happen  is  they  would  try  to 
pass  it  on  to  the  grain  elevators  that 
deliver  the  grain  to  the  barges.  A  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  either  way  for  them 
could  mean  success  or  failure  in  the 
market.  The  grain  elevators  would  try 
to  pass  it  right  back  to  you  know  who, 
the  farmer.  A  1985  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  found  that  70  per- 
cent of  such  costs,  in  terms  of  shipping, 
would  indeed  be  passed  on  to  the  farm- 
er. The  National  Grain  and  Feed  Asso- 
ciation estimates  that  the  administra- 
tion's current  proposal  would  reduce 
the  price  farmers  receive  for  grain  by 
about  7  cents  a  bushel  for  grain  that  is 
shipped  from  my  State  of  Iowa  to  the 
gulf  for  export.  Other  States  would  be 
more,  some  less  of  course  depending  on 
how  close  they  are  to  the  ports. 

For  many  farmers  in  my  State,  that 
7  cents  would  be  the  difference  between 
making  a  profit  or  taking  a  loss,  be- 
tween keeping  a  farm  or  losing  a  farm. 

Madam  President,  right  now  grain 
prices  are  about  as  low  as  they  have 
ever  been,  not  only  in  corn  but  also  in 
wheat.  All  told  the  $1  tax  would  cost 
farmers  about  $431  million  a  year 
which  would  be  devastating.  The  prices 
would  go  down  and  at  the  same  time, 
costs  for  inputs  like  fertilizer  would  go 
up.  In  the  end  part  of  the  bill  would  be 
picked  up  by  the  taxpayers  in  the  form 
of  higher  deficiency  payments  to  farm- 
ers. And,  the  farmers'  grain  would  sim- 
ply no  longer  be  shipped  by  barge  in 
many  cases.  Volume  shipped  by  barge 
would  go  down. 

So.  Madam  President,  a  525-percent 
increase  in  a  barge  tax  is  confiscatory. 
It  is  strongly  opposed  by  a  wide  array 
of  agricultural  groups,  including  the 
National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
the  National  Corn  Growers  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  the  Agricultural  Re- 
tailers Association,  the  American  Corn 
Millers  Federation,  the  Americ^an  Feed 
Industry  Association,  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Chemicals  Association,  and 
many  more  that  I  will  not  read  but  I 
will  put  them  in  the  Record.  Not  to 
mention  the  many  coal  and  barge  orga- 
nizations. I  am  just  listing  the  agricul- 
tural ones. 

They  oppose  it  because  they  know 
the  devastating  impact  this  would  have 
on  rural  America. 

The  Joint  Tax  Committee  estimates 
that  this  proposal  would  raise  $329  mil- 
lion in  revenues  in  1998,  but  those  as- 
sumptions I  believe,  do  not  fully  reflect 
the  reality  that  many  shippers  will  be 
priced  out  of  the  market,  barge  traffic 
will  fall  and  revenues  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  projections. 

For  example,  if  the  barge  owner  to 
whom  I  just  referred  who  was  in  the 
Washington  Post  article,  if  his  taxes 
are  indeed  more  than  his  pretax  prof- 
its, there  is  no  way  he  c;an  operate;  he 
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is  out  of  business.  So  the  assumptions 
used  to  say  there  will  be  more  revenues 
from  that  shipper  are  totally  fallacious 
because  there  will  not  be  any  revenues 
because  he  will  be  out  of  business.  That 
is  what  a  525-percent  increase  in  the 
barge  tax  will  get  us. 

The  direct  result  will  be  an  under- 
utilization  of  barge  transport  which  is 
our  most  energy-efficient  form  of 
transportation.  There  are  those  who 
say  maybe  we  do  not  get  all  the  user 
fees  and  things  out  of  the  barges.  But 
again  I  remind  Senators  that  we  have 
developed  this  system  of  locks  and 
dams  on  our  major  waterways  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  barge  use  but  for  the 
purpose  of  flood  control,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recreation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Madam  President.  I  can  tell  you  in 
my  own  State  and  all  the  States  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi  River,  those  locks 
and  dams  have  saved  million,  I  would 
say  billions  of  dollars  in  property  dam- 
age, avoided  property  damage  because 
of  the  flood  control  aspects  of  those 
locks  and  dams. 

Now.  if  you  can  get  another  use  out 
of  those,  which  is  the  barge  traffic,  all 
the  better.  And  so  to  those  who  talk 
about  this.  I  say  you  have  to  look  at 
the  other  aspects  of  the  locks  and 
dams.  We  have  the  dams  there  anyway 
because  we  have  to  control  the  floods. 
we  have  to  have  some  release  point  for 
the  water.  We  have  a  shared  use  for 
flood  control,  recreation,  and  for  barge 
traffic  also. 

So  once  you  assume  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  control  floods — which 
we  have  done  and  which  I  think,  as  I 
said,  has  saved  us  literally  billions  of 
dollars— then  why  not  use  the  facility 
that  you  have  for  the  most  energy -effi- 
cient form  of  transportation,  which  is 
to  float  those  barges  down  river  and 
get  them  to  ports  of  exit  so  that  we  can 
ship  those  goods  overseas  and  be  com- 
petitive in  the  foreign  marketplace. 

So  again  this  tax  would  cause  an  un- 
derutilization  of  an  already  existing 
transportation  network  that  we  have 
developed  and  built  up  in  this  country 
over  the  last  200  years. 

Madam  President,  lowans  and  I  am 
sure  people  in  Oklahoma  or  Washing- 
ton State  or  Illinois  or  Minnesota  or 
anywhere  else.  Tennessee,  do  not  mind 
paying  their  fair  share  to  make  Amer- 
ica a  better  and  stronger  country.  We 
are  willing  to  sacrifice.  We  have  sac- 
rificed many  times  before.  The  1990 
farm  bill  cut  the  commodity  programs 
by  25  percent.  The  Presidents  program 
cuts  another  11  percent.  On  top  of  that, 
we  have  the  new  Btu  tax  being  pro- 
posed that  adds  about  8  cents  a  gallon 
for  diesel  fuel.  And  then  finally  you 
add  a  $1  per  gallon  barge  tax  scheduled 
increase  on  top  of  the  19  cents  to  be 
charged  in  1994 — what  we  have  is  a  con- 
fiscatory tax. 

We  are  willing  to  pay  our  fair  share, 
but  a  526-percent  increase  to  the  barge 


t£ix  on  top  of  all  the  other  sacrifices 
that  rural  America  is  making  is  not 
fair  and  it  does  not  make  sense. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  recon- 
sider this  proposal.  This  is  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  that  basically 
says  the  figures  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion do  not  in  fact  assume  that  there  is 
a  barge  tax,  an  inland  water  tax  in- 
crease of  a  dollar,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  increase  assumed  over  and  above 
the  amounts  that  are  already  in  law 
which  is  19  cents  a  gallon  by  1994. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  such  time 
as  she  may  require  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Murray]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kohl).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mrs.  Murray]. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Iowa  for  of- 
fering this  very  important  amendment. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
on  the  inland  waterway  user  fee.  I 
know  that  the  inland  waterways  are 
some  of  the  most  heavily  subsidized 
forms  of  transportation  in  our  country. 
The  taxpayers  have  paid  to  construct 
and  maintain  them  and  the  people  who 
operate  on  them  should  pay  to  use 
them.  However,  I  have  strong  reserva- 
tions about  the  way  this  user  fee  is  lev- 
ied at  this  time. 

My  primary  concern  is  that  it  is  poor 
policy  for  the  environment  and  for  en- 
ergy conservation.  A  major  emphasis 
in  the  overall  budget  is  for  environ- 
mental cleanup  and  energy  conserva- 
tion. To  clean  up  our  air  and  conserve 
energy,  it  is  important  that  we  support 
clean  modes  of  transportation  such  as 
barges. 

On  the  contrary,  the  proposed  tax  in 
this  budget  would  increase  energy  con- 
sumption by  forcing  our  farmers  to 
ship  their  wheat  on  trucks.  Another 
concern  I  have  is  that  the  budget  cuts 
be  fair  and  equitable.  The  proposed  fuel 
tax  on  inland  waterway  users  does  not 
meet  that  test. 

As  my  colleague  from  Iowa  stated,  it 
would  impose  an  increase  of  525  percent 
on  the  current  inland  waterway  fuel 
tax.  This  would  hurt  Washington's 
farmers.  It  would  hurt  our  barge  opera- 
tors. Some  85  percent  of  Washington's 
soft  white  wheat  is  exported,  and  our 
farmers  depend  on  the  Columbia  River 
to  ship  their  wheat,  peas,  lentils,  and 
other  crops  overseas.  Combined  with 
the  proposed  Btu  tax  and  cutbacks  in 
agriculture  generally,  we  would  be  ask- 
ing people  in  eastern  Washington  to 
make  an  unfair  sacrifice  in  this  budget- 
cutting  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  support  cut- 
ting the  user  fees  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee because  the  amendment  offered 
there  was  not  equitable.  It  would  have 
sought  offsets  in  the  account  in  which 
the  Public  Law  480  program  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  are  funded.  This 
would  hurt  our  farmers  as  well  as  our 
aerospace  workers  who  are  facing  a 
time  when  more  than  20.000  Boeing  em- 


ployees will  be  laid  off.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  be  cutting  one  account  in 
order  to  help  someone  else.  But  the 
amendment  in  front  of  us  today  is  a 
good  amendment. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Iowa  for 
offering  it,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  yes  on  this  amendment  today. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  yield  me  about  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  requires. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  frankly,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  sense  of  support  for  the  sense- 
of-the-Senate  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend  from  Iowa  and  ably  cospon- 
sored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  Murray],  on 
the  proposed  inland  waterways  fee.  It 
just  makes  sense. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  share 
the  concerns  of  my  friend  from  Iowa  re- 
garding the  undesirable  impact  that 
this  proposal  would  have  on  the  inland 
waterway  industry  and  the  agricul- 
tural sector  which  relies  so  heavily  on 
our  waterways  for  delivery  of  its  prod- 
ucts. 

The  truth  is  that  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  tax  to  be  levied  against 
inland  waterway  operators  does,  I 
think,  impose  an  unfair  burden  on  one 
industry. 

This  proposal  recommends  increasing 
the  tax  on  fuel  used  by  these  operators 
by  a  whopping  525  percent  over  5  years, 
as  has  been  alluded  to  here  earlier. 
Now,  to  increase  the  tax  that  sharply  I 
think  would  be  unwise  both  from  an 
economic  and  equity  standpoint. 
Frankly,  I've  been  told  that  perhaps 
this  thing  went  further  than  some  in 
the  White  House  really  fully  realized  at 
the  outset. 

It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  such 
a  dramatic  rise  in  the  tax  level  would 
unfairly  punish  one  of  our  most  effi- 
cient transportation  modes.  It  could 
lead.  I  fear,  to  the  eventual  financial 
failure  of  many  members  of  the  water- 
way industry. 

As  my  colleague  from  Iowa  has  so 
clearly  pointed  out,  this  proposal 
would  have  a  most  undesirable  impact 
on  the  agricultural  sector  as  well  as  on 
the  coal  industry— two  sectors  of  our 
economy  which  have  a  history  of  ex- 
port success  in  the  world  markets.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
that  will  diminish  our  competitiveness 
in  world  markets  at  this  particular 
time  when  we  have  such  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade.  It  is  estimated  that 
such  a  steep  rise  in  the  tax  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  export  coal  and  grain 
by  as  much  as  S3  a  ton. 

Now.  I  need  to  be  candid  with  my  col- 
leagues. Industry  in  my  own  State  of 
Tennessee  relies  heavily  on  inland  wa- 
terways. Major  companies  that  use  the 
waterways  in  my  State  have  indicated 


to  me  that  they  are  willing  to  support 
the  President's  budget.  They  are  will- 
ing to  support  the  President's  proposal. 
But  they  think  this  goes  too  far.  They 
say  they  are  willing  to  do  their  fair 
share.  Some  of  the  owners  of  these 
companies  have  called  me  saying  they 
want  to  do  their  fair  share  in  getting 
the  country's  economic  house  in  order. 
They  say  as  barge  operators  they  are 
willing  to  support  the  Btu  tax,  for  ex- 
ample. But  they  quite  properly  draw 
the  line  on  this  new  tax  that  we  have 
before  us  because  no  single  industry 
should  have  to  absorb  so  dramatic  a 
rise  in  its  costs  as  the  one  that  would 
occur  if  the  proposed  inland  waterway 
user  fee  were  put  into  effect. 

So  I  conclude  that  the  sense-of-the- 
Senate — that  is  what  it  is — resolution 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Iowa  first 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Senate  will  nei- 
ther limit  nor  change  the  revenue  num- 
ber of  the  budget  resolution  reconciled 
with  the  Finance  Committee.  In  other 
words,  this  will  not  reduce  the  overall 
deficit  thrust  of  the  President's  pack- 
age. 

What  the  amendment  does  is,  it 
clearly  puts  the  Senate  on  record  in  op- 
position to  this  increased  tax,  which 
would  have  such  a  disproportionately 
adverse  impact  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant transportation  sectors  used  by 
a  wide  variety  of  industries  all  across 
the  Nation. 

This  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion which  says  the  Senate  wishes  and 
desires  that  the  Finance  Committee 
look  elsewhere  to  raise  these  revenues 
other  than  by  an  increased  waterways 
tax. 

It  in  no  way  diminishes  the  overall 
deficit  reduction  thrust  of  this  budget 
resolution  before  us.  And  the  Finance 
Committee,  if  it  follows  the  dictates  of 
the  Senate  and  if  this  amendment 
passes — I  hope  and  I  believe  in  good 
conscience — will  look  elsewhere  for 
these  additional  revenues  other  than 
by  levying  an  inland  waterways  tax.  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  it  is  assumed 
here  in  this  budget  resolution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
want  to  thank  Senator  Sasser,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  for  his  kind  remarks,  for 
his  support  for  this  amendment,  and 
for  his  help  and  leadership  in  assuring 
that  we  were  able  to  draft  the  proposed 
amendment  that  would  put  us  on 
record  here  in  the  Senate  as  saying 
that  we  want  the  Finance  Committee 
to  basically  not  impose  this  kind  of  a 
barge  tax  on  us. 

I  think  the  Senate  is  going  to  speak 
with  a  very  strong  voice  on  this,  Mr. 
President,  because  this  would  be  a  dev- 
astating tax. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  State, 
I  think,  said  it  best  when  she  talked 
about  how  it  would  impact  her  people 
in    Washington    State,    and    what    it 


means  in  terms  of  the  impact  on  our 
ability  to  sell  our  goods  and  products 
overseas  in  a  competitive  market. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
been  most  helpful.  I  appreciate  her 
help  and  her  support  in  pulling  this 
amendment  together  and  getting  sup- 
port for  it. 

Again,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
all  of  his  help  and  for  his  support  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  whether  he 
proposes  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  on  this 
issue.  If  he  does,  I  defer  to  him  on  that 
account. 

If  not.  I  will  do  so  myself. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  Senator.  I  know,  is 
also  a  strong  supporter,  and  I  know  he 
is  about  to  speak  on  this,  because  he 
has  worked  on  this  issue  himself. 
Again.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  sup- 
port and  for  his  interest  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  defer  to  the  Senator.  If  the 
distinguished  chairman  wants  a  roll- 
call  vote,  we  could  discuss  it. 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  appears  we  will  have 
a  rollcall  anyway,  because  if  my  friend 
from  Iowa  does  not  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  then  it  is  obvious  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  simply  wanted  to 
defer  to  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ators  kindness.  Yes;  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kindness. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  agree  wholeheartedly— on 
my  own  behalf,  for  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  I  believe  for  every  Senator  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle — with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa,  and  to  ex- 
press our  support  for  his  proposal. 

It  is  a  very  good  one.  It  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  adopted.  I  will  say  toward 
the  end  of  these  remarks  that  we  will 
have  a  better  one  later  on  the  same 
subject,  but  that  in  no  way  lessens  our 
agreement  with  the  views  which  have 
been  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

In  fact,  of  course,  the  campaign  to 
get  rid  of  perhaps  the  single  most  iniq- 
uitous tax,  certainly  the  most  iniqui- 
tous relatively  small  tax  in  this  bill, 
started  with  the  Members  from  this 
side  of  the  Chamber  in  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  just  last 
Thursday, 


We  felt  at  that  time  that  this  pro- 
posal was  on  its  deathbed.  It  is  breath- 
ing very  shallowly  now.  Even  though 
this  may  be  a  deathbed  conversion  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  who  voted  unanimously  against 
taking  this  tax  out  of  the  proposal  last 
Thursday,  they  are  nonetheless  wel- 
come to  this  cause. 

The  whole  issue,  Mr.  President,  gives 
a  magnificent  illustration  of  the  lack 
of  attention  paid  by  certain  elements 
in  the  administration  to  the  way  in 
which  this  budget  was  put  together.  It 
was  a  gratifying  surprise,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  a  proposal  like  this,  though 
more  enforceable,  was  turned  down  on 
a  party-line  vote  \ajst  Thursday,  that 
the  Washington  Post  had  a  principal 
article  in  its  Business  section  on  this 
subject  bitterly  criticizing  the  pro- 
posal, and  discovering  that  it  was  a 
proposal  that  had  no  parentage.  No  one 
in  the  administration,  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  no  one  up  to 
the  level  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself,  would  claim  to  be  the 
author  or  to  have  thought  up  the  idea 
that  we  should  increase  by  525  percent 
the  fuel  tax  on  the  use  of  our  inland 
waterways. 

The  President  himself  was  quoted  as 
saying,  and  I  am  reading  his  quote: 

I  am  not  sure  that,  the  way  the  structure, 
the  plan,  was  originally  designed,  that  it  was 
supposed  to  go  up  that  much.  I  think  that 
should  be  reexamined. 

That  is  a  direct  quote  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  group  of  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  now  see  it  the  way  in 
which  the  President  did,  the  way  in 
which  we  saw  it  on  the  day  on  which 
this  budget  proposal  was  made  in  the 
first  place. 

It  is  a  particularly  important  illus- 
tration because  this  is  not  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  budget.  If  this  tax  were  im- 
posed, and  if  it  had  absolutely  no  im- 
pact on  the  use  of  our  inland  water- 
ways— which,  of  course,  would  not  be 
true — it  would  be  devastating  to  the 
companies  in  this  field,  and  greatly  de- 
crease the  use  of  waterways.  But  if  it 
got  the  full  amount  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  get,  shown  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution, it  would  amount  to  $800  million: 
that  is  to  say,  less  than  $1  billion  out 
of  the  $295  billion  in  net  new  tax  in- 
creases included  in  this  budget. 

Yet.  the  proponents  of  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  now  recognize 
how  devastating  it  would  be.  As  modest 
as  it  is  with  respect  to  the  numbers  we 
bandied  around  in  this  Chamber,  it  is 
far  more  than  the  total  profit  of  all  of 
the  inland  waterways  companies  in  the 
United  States — far  more  than  that  en- 
tire profit. 

The  Post  article  last  Saturday  quotes 
one  of  the  eastern  barge  lines  as  saying 
that  this  is  some  3.5  times  as  great  as 
its  annual  profit.  One  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  my  own  State,  the  largest 
barge  line  on  the  Columbia  River,  re- 
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ported  to  me  very  early,  within  48 
hours  after  the  proposal,  that  the  cost 
to  it  would  be  far  grreater  than  its  an- 
nual profit;  and.  of  course,  it  would 
make  it  uncompetitive  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  commodities  which  It  car- 
ried. 

Its  impact  on  the  agricultural  com- 
munity is  almost  as  serious,  particu- 
larly on  that  portion  of  the  agricul- 
tural community  which  uses  water- 
ways for  transportation  to  ports  for  ex- 
port overseas.  Most  of  the  agricultural 
produce  which  would  be  affected  by 
this  charge  is  produce  which  is  de- 
signed to  be  sold  at  export  overseas,  in 
competition  with  wheat  and  other  com- 
modities from  other  States. 

This  would  add.  of  course,  to  the  cost 
of  selling  that  wheat.  It  would  make  us 
less  competitive  when  we  already  com- 
pete with  heavy  foreign  subsidies,  from 
Canada  and  the  European  Community. 
It  would  reduce  sales  of  wheat  over- 
seas. It  would,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  said,  add  to  the 
cost  of  agricultural  supports  for  unsold 
and  otherwise  lower  priced  wheat, 
corn,  and  many  other  supported  com- 
modities. 

It  is.  in  other  words,  a  very  mistaken 
notion  that  you  can  take  an  industry 
which  pays  now  an  average  of  60  cents 
a  gallon  for  the  fuel  which  it  uses  and 
add  well  over  $1  to  the  already  existing 
tax  on  that  fuel  and  not  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  that  form  of  trans- 
portation, not  have  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  the  customers  of  that  form  of 
transportation.  It  was  simply  an  idea 
that  should  never  have  appeared  in  the 
budget  in  the  first  place,  and  it  is  a  de- 
light to  see  that  it  is  now  going  to  be 
abandoned.  That  is  most  gratifying, 
and  we  certainly  agree. 

In  fact,  this  form  of  transportation  is 
perhaps  the  most  environmentally  be- 
nign form  of  transportation  by  which 
we  move  commodities  from  one  place 
to  another.  This  is  a  very  efficient 
form.  It  uses  fewer  gallons  of  fuel  per- 
ton-mile  moved  than  perhaps  any  other 
form  of  transportation.  It  does  it  in  a 
way  that  produces  relatively  little  pol- 
lution and.  obviously,  no  traffic  jams 
on  our  highways  or  with  respect  to  our 
railroads. 

So  there  is  now  unanimity  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  as  far  as  this  Sen- 
ator can  determine,  that  this  tax 
should  not  be  imposed. 

That  leads  us  to  the  final  question 
and  the  only  quarrel  or  caveat  that  I 
have  with  the  way  in  which  this  pro- 
posal is  set  up.  Unlike  the  amendment 
which  was  rejected  in  the  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee,  this  proposal  is  a  pure 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  It  has 
no  real  impact  on  the  guts,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  budget  resolution,  no  im- 
pact, of  course,  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  I  understand  has 
not  taken  this  tax  out  of  its  budget 
proposal.  It  is  a  mere  statement  of  sen- 
timent on  the  part  of  the  Members  of 


this  body,  as  far  as  we  can  tell  at  this 
point. 

Moreover,  even  though  it  is  less  than 
1  billion  dollars'  worth  of  this  budget 
over  a  5-year  period,  the  implication  is 
that  it  will  be  paid  for  by  taxing  some- 
one else  5800  million  more.  Even  with 
total  gross  taxes  of  close  to  $360  bil- 
lion, even  with  net  taxes  of  $295  billion, 
the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  could 
not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  lower 
spending  by  less  than  $1  billion,  there- 
by making  this  a  true  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution,  changing  fig- 
ures, cutting  spending  to  this  amount, 
cutting  taxes  to  this  amount.  But  the 
clear  implication— as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  necessity— if  we  do  nothing  more 
than  to  pass  this  amendment  is  that 
some  other  poor  group  in  the  United 
States  of  America  is  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  the  $800  million  that  will 
not  be  levied  against  the  users  of  our 
waterways. 

The  proposal  which  we  made  and 
which  was  rejected  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee said  merely,  let  us  take  it  out 
of  one  of  the  three  departments  which 
the  President  did  not  subject  to  admin- 
istrative cuts— to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. What  was  the  answer  of  the 
other  side?  It  will  not  come  out  of  the 
State  Department.  If  you  take  it  out  of 
that  function,  it  will  come  out  of  aid  to 
Israel,  or  it  will  come  out  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  or  it  will  come  out 
of  some  absolutely  vital  function  of 
Government.  What  an  abysmal  failure 
of  faith  in  President  Clinton  that  argu- 
ment represents. 

To  think  that  the  Democrats  would 
say  that  this  President  would  not  cut 
any  of  the  bureaucracy  out  of  the  State 
Department  at  all.  but  would  take  this 
right  out  of  programs  vital  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  That  is  certainly 
not  a  lack  of  faith  which  this  side 
would  have  shown  in  a  Republican 
President  had  we  gotten  the  same  kind 
of  proposition. 

In  order,  however,  to  remove  any 
concern  that  this  might  come  out  of 
such  programs  as  that,  later  on  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  we  will  offer  a 
formal  amendment  to  this  budget  reso- 
lution lowering  both  the  tax  side  and 
the  spending  side  by  the  amount  of 
money  of  this  user  fee,  taking  it  out  of 
the  general  increases,  the  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  increases  in  do- 
mestic spending  and  giving  an  instruc- 
tion that  this  tax  is  not  to  be  a  part  of 
the  ultimate  budget. 

So  people  on  this  vote  are  getting  to 
vote  their  sentiment.  And  we  fully 
agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  But  we  do  need 
to  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that  it  will 
get  an  opportunity,  really,  to  get  rid  of 
this  tax  later  by  getting  rid  of  a  mod- 
est $800  million  of  spending  rather  than 
simply  adding  another  $800  million  of 
taxes  on  the  backs  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  3  minutes? 


Mr.  GORTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  Senator 
Gorton  for  managing  this  part  of  the 
bill  and  for  his  superb  work  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  He  has  been  of  in- 
valuable help.  The  Budget  Committee 
on  our  side  worked  as  hard  as  we  ever 
have,  and  that  is  a  testament  to  each 
one  of  the  Republican  Senators.  I  find 
them  freely  expressing  themselves  on 
the  floor,  because  I  think  they  truly 
have  participated  and  understand  pre- 
cisely what  is  going  on. 

Having  said  that,  this  particular 
amendment,  although  it  is  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  and  really  carries  no  real 
effect,  points  up  one  thing:  If  you  put 
your  heart  to  it  and  put  your  soul  to  it 
and  put  your  thinking  cap  to  it,  you 
can  find  a  direct  relationship  between 
taxes  and  loss  of  jobs.  We  keep  getting 
asked:  What  are  you  talking  about.  Re- 
publicans? You  say  $295  billion  in  new 
taxes  is  going  to  cost  jobs.  This  is  a 
great  example.  This  one,  we  can  pin- 
point, to  go  from  19  cents  a  gallon  to 
$1.19  a  gallon,  clearly  proves  the  case 
that  you  can  tax  a  business  enough  so 
they  either  go  out  of  business,  or  they 
do  not  produce  jobs. 

So  I  rise  to  tell  those  who  are  listen- 
ing that  is  exactly  what  is  happening 
to  American  business  in  this  whole 
budget,  in  this  entire  economic  recov- 
ery plan.  By  the  time  we  are  finished 
putting  on  the  energy  tax,  the  mar- 
ginal rate  tax  increases  on  small  busi- 
nesses, an  increase  in  corporate  taxes, 
how  in  the  world  can  business  respond 
with  more  jobs?  It  is  impossible.  It  is 
sort  of  like  this:  You  are  starting  to 
say  you  cannot  make  enough  money, 
so  maybe  you  do  not  hire  anybody. 
That  is  what  worries  me  when  I  say  I 
cannot  support  the  President's  plan,  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  support  the 
President,  because  I  think  when  we  are 
finished,  we  have  more  Government 
and  more  taxes,  and  I  fail  to  under- 
stand how  that  is  a  plan  for  economic 
prosperity  or  recovery. 

Some  think  we  ought  to  tax  and 
spend  because  the  Government  will  cre- 
ate all  of  these  good  things  so  America 
will  have  jobs.  Frankly.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  any-  ] 
thing  significant  to  do  with  whether 
the  American  economy  grows  that  we 
spend  $124  billion  more  in  new  pro- 
grams in  the  name  of  restraining  the 
deficit. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  suggest  that 
I  know  a  little  bit  about  the  barge  tax. 
They  very  first  bill  I  ever  passed.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
was  the  first  inland  barge  user  fee.  Ob- 
viously, I  am  from  New  Mexico,  and  we 
do  not  have  many  barges  or  inland  wa- 
terways, but  it  was  a  great  cause.  It 
took  me  forever  to  get  it  done  against 
all  kinds  of  odds,  but  it  was  right.  It 
was  a  little  tiny  tax.  And  even  then  we 
were  worried  about  the  impact  on  the 
business  community  that  uses  the  in- 
land system  and  its  dikes  and  dams  for 
commerce. 


I  think  it  was  less  than  10  cents  and 
implemented  over  time. 

So  I  compliment  my  friend  and  the 
other  Senators  who  are  going  to  take 
to  the  floor  and  do  it  not  by  way  of  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  We  will 
all  vote  for  that.  But  then  we  are  going 
to  offer  one  to  take  that  $1  billion  tax 
right  out  of  this  and  may  provide  for 
that  cost  by  cutting  some  Government 
spending  someplace.  That  will  be  a  test 
of  whether  we  want  a  barge  industry  or 
not. 

I  will  limit  whatever  time  so  we  can 
move  on  to  the  next  one. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  thank 
him  for  leadership  on  this  issue.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  take  out  this  tax.  I  also 
thank  my  friend  from  Iowa,  because  he 
and  I  come  from  a  part  of  the  country 
where  we  really  do  understand  the  im- 
portance of  a  healthy  barge  industry. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  a.s  well. 
We  can  tell  him  what  barge  traffic 
means.  I  also  would  agree  with  him 
very  strongly  on  the  broader  point  that 
I  tried  to  make  earlier  today  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Imposing  taxes  on  business  activities 
has  an  impact.  I  cited  this  morning  the 
impact  of  the  so-called  luxury  tax  on 
boats.  As  we  all  regrettably  know,  that 
tax  did  not  raise  revenues.  It  stopped 
people  from  buying  the  boats.  The 
wealthy  people  who  could  have  bought 
the  boats  either  did  not  buy  or  bought 
abroad.  As  a  result,  we  did  not  get  the 
revenues  we  expected  from  the  tax  on 
luxury  boats,  but  what  we  got  was  sig- 
nificant and  deeply  troubling  unem- 
ployment among  those  who  had  built 
the  finest  boats  in  the  world. 

This  inland  waterways  fee  is  another 
example  of  what  can  happen  if  we  im- 
pose unthinking  burdens  of  taxation  on 
economic  activities. 

I  spent  Monday  morning  in  Kansas 
City,  MO,  meeting  with  representatives 
of  the  terminals,  the  barge  industry, 
and  agriculture.  The  people  from  agri- 
culture were  telling  me  about  the  bur- 
den that  this  would  impose  on  the 
farmers.  Some  say  7  to  8  cents,  others 
say  as  high  as  10  to  12  cents  per  bushel 
more  for  transportation  to  take  a  bush- 
el of  corn  or  a  bushel  of  soybeans  down 
the  river  to  New  Orleans  for  export. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the 
market  for  agricultural  crops.  A  farm- 
er cannot  go  to  the  buyer  in  the  export 
market  and  say:  Excuse  me.  They  just 
increased  my  fuel  tax.  or  inland  water- 


way user  fee.  by  525  percent.  So  if  you 
will  just  give  me  that  extra  dime  on 
the  bushel  of  com  or  bushel  of  soy- 
beans I  can  break  even.  Obviously,  this 
does  not  happen.  Farmers  do  not  con- 
trol the  market.  Thus,  this  tax  comes 
right  out  of  the  farmers'  pocket. 

The  Mississippi  River  system  which 
is  comprised  of  the  Missouri.  Ohio,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Illinois  Rivers  is  the  core 
of  about  25,000  miles  of  inland  and 
intercoastal  waterways,  and  they  an- 
nually transport  almost  1  billion  tons 
of  raw  materials  involved. 

I  am  advised  that  under  the  original 
proposal,  the  525-percent  increase,  the 
dollar  increase  in  tax,  the  fuel  cost  per 
ton  for  grain  shipments  from  St.  Paul, 
MN;  Quincy  and  Pekin.  IL:  Dubuque. 
lA,  to  the  gulf  would  increase  by  130 
percent,  126  percent,  and  125  percent. 
Over  half  of  all  grain  destined  for  the 
overseas  markets  is  shipped  by  barge. 
Overall,  agricultural  products  comprise 
nearly  35  percent  of  all  products  mov- 
ing on  inland  waterways. 

The  cost  of  this  tax,  if  the  barge  com- 
panies stayed  in  operation  and  if  they 
could  continue  to  operate,  would  be 
very  severe  on  agriculture.  It  would  hit 
the  farmer  in  the  pocketbook.  The 
family  farmer  trying  to  earn  a  living 
for  his  and  her  family  would  pay.  But 
let  us  not  make  any  mistake  about  it. 
They  would  not  be  in  business. 

My  colleague  from  Washington  has 
already  pointed  out  that  this  would  put 
the  barge  companies  out  of  business 
with  all  those  jobs  lost,  and  no  revenue 
from  the  waterway  fees.  That  is  why  I 
think  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
not  only  support  this  resolution,  but  I 
look  forward  to  joining  with  my  col- 
league from  Washington  to  put  specif- 
ics in  this  resolution  that  will  take 
that  fee  out,  because  we  cannot  afford 
it.  We  cannot  afford  to  impose  mindless 
taxes  which  are  going  to  take  away 
jobs  we  badly  need. 

I  appreciate  our  Budget  Committee 
leader's  admonition  that  we  need  to 
get  on  about  the  business,  as  I  could 
say  many  more  things. 

I  only  say  thanks  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  and  my  colleague  from 
Washington  for  their  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

I  urge  the  strongest  support  from  the 
Members  of  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  on  this  reso- 
lution, and  then  again  ask  please  help 
us  when  Senator  Gorton  and  I  move 
specifically  to  take  out  this  tax  and  re- 
lated spending  items  in  a  later  amend- 
ment which  we  will  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Or- 
egon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Washington. 


Mr.  President,  I  join  with  Senator 
Harkin  and  others  in  supporting  this 
amendment.  I  hope  that  when  we  come 
to  a  real  vote  on  real  tax  cuts  we  have 
more  than  just  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution. 

As  to  this  particular  fivefold  increase 
in  taxes,  you  picture  yourselves  in  any 
business  and  you  are  paying  a  dime, 
suddenly  you  are  going  to  pay  50  cents; 
or  you're  paying  19  cents  and  suddenly 
you  are  going  to  pay  $1.19  for  the  use  of 
one  factor,  oil.  or  diesel,  for  transpor- 
tation, and  you  realize  what  it  does  to 
your  costs. 

Mr.  President,  you  used  to  be  able  to 
barge  on  the  Columbia  River  in  Port- 
land, OR.  no  farther  than  the  Dalles 
River,  about  180  miles  upriver,  and 
then  there  was  a  large  falls  and  that 
was  the  end  of  navigation.  Today,  you 
can  barge  to  Lewiston,  ID,  about  400 
miles.  There  are  ports  along  the  Or- 
egon and  Washington  side  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  Lewiston.  ID.  is  a  port. 

We  export  out  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington 90  percent  of  all  the  wheat  that 
we  grow.  It  is  a  very  soft,  white  wheat, 
very  desirable  in  the  world,  and  we  are 
very  fortunate  that  we  have  been  very 
successful  in  competing  in  world  mar- 
kets. A  great  deal  of  credit  goes  to  the 
wheat  growers.  Forty  years  ago  they 
levied  a  charge  on  themselves  to  open 
up  offices  overseas  to  attempt  to  sell 
their  wheat  and  they  were  successful. 

If  we  pass  this  inland  waterway  tax, 
and  that  is  what  it  is.  you  will  drive 
Oregon  and  Washington  wheat  out  of 
international  markets.  You  are  not 
going  to  collect  the  money  you  hope  to 
raise  on  this  fee.  You  are  simply  going 
to  draw  people  off  the  rivers  and  drive 
us  out  of  world  markets. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west Water  Association,  Port  of  Port- 
land, and  the  wheat  growers.  There  is 
not  a  man  or  woman  depending  on  that 
river  who  supports  this. 

I  am  not  experienced  with  the  Mid- 
west waterway  system.  I  doubt  you  can 
find  anybody  in  Oklahoma  who  sup- 
ports this.  They  can  barge  all  the  way 
from  Tulsa,  almost  800  miles,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  south.  There 
is  no  one,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  Minnesota,  that  supports 
this. 

If  you  want  to  cripple  an  industry,  if 
you  want  to  cause  layoffs  and  unem- 
ployment, if  you  want  to  drive  us  out 
of  world  markets,  go  ahead  and  vote  to 
increase  this  tax  from  roughly  20  cents 
to  $1.20,  and  you  will  succeed  in  hurt- 
ing our  balance  of  payments,  in  caus- 
ing unemployment,  in  causing  all  of 
the  misfortune  that  we  claim  we  do  not 
want  to  cause. 

For  all  those  reasons,  and  many 
more.  I  support  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  to  Senator  Packwood  from  the 
director  of  the  Port  of  Portland  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Port  of  Portland. 
Portland.  OR.  March  5. 1993. 
Hon.  Robert  Packwood, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  Important  issue  of  how  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  SI  per  gallon  waterway  fuel 
tax  Increase  would  hurt  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  Port  of  Portland  believes  we  have 
a  public  responsibility  to  address  policy  is- 
sues affecting  the  communities  and  cus- 
tomers we  serve.  While  the  proposal  is  yet  to 
be  spelled  out  completely,  this  much  is 
known:  the  added  SI  per  gallon  charge,  to  be 
phased  in  over  four  years  on  top  of  the  cur- 
rent 17  cent  charge,  would  mean  a  more  than 
five-fold  increase  in  this  fuel  tax.  For  each 
gallon  of  diesel  fuel  used  on  the  inland  water 
transportation  system,  the  net  effect  would 
be  a  108  percent  jump. 

Our  Columbia  Snake  River  water  transpor- 
tation system  is  central  to  the  success  Or- 
egon exporters  have  enjoyed  in  world  mar- 
kets. Yet.  the  Tive-fold  increase  in  fuel  costs 
proposed  by  the  Administration  would  un- 
doubtedly mean  lost  export  markets.  This  is 
so  because  our  customers  compete  against 
producers  in  other  nations.  These  competi- 
tors will  not  be  facing  a  similar  tax.  The  re- 
sult: foreign  buyers  will  turn  to  producers 
outside  the  U.S.  if  domestic  operators  try  to 
pass  this  price  increase  along.  To  remain 
competitive,  domestic  producers  will  be 
forced  to  absorb  this  cost  internally  or  pass 
it  along  to  their  U.S.  customers.  Because  our 
waterways  move  such  large  volumes  of  farm 
products,  raw  materials,  and  other  commod- 
ities, this  huge  increase  in  taxes  would  re- 
verberate through  the  economy  of  the  region 
as  well  as  the  nation. 

Estimates  of  revenue  to  be  raised  by  this 
tax  hike  are  $820  million  over  four  years. 
That  expectation  is  unrealistic.  The  real  im- 
pact will  be  to  force  commerce  off  the  river. 
As  that  happens,  fewer  gallons  of  diesel  will 
be  consumed.  Thus,  the  anticipated  tax  bene- 
fits will  not  materialize. 

The  Port  of  Portland  urges  you  to  consider 
seriously  the  adverse  impact  such  a  tax  pro- 
posal would  have  on  our  regional  economy. 
First,  the  customers  of  the  Port  who  use  the 
waterways  to  compete  effectively  in  com- 
petitive international  markets  would  feel 
the  cost  escalation  immediately.  Their  abil- 
ity to  compete,  and  help  keep  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  from  deeping,  would  be  diminished. 
The  second  impact  would  be  higher  prices 
passed  along  to  Pacific  Northwest  consumers 
buying  gasoline,  electricity,  building  mate- 
rials, food,  and  the  like  that  move  on  the 
water  transportation  system.  This  proposed 
fUel  tax  would  come  on  top  of  the  existing 
tax  and  the  proposed  BTU  tax.  which  would 
add  another  8.5  cents  to  the  cost  of  a  gallon 
of  fuel.  All  this  amounts  to  a  double  shot  at 
the  water  transportation  industry.  Already, 
according  to  industry  analysts,  fuel  costs 
amount  to  25  percent  of  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  barge  industry.  By  comparison, 
fuel  represents  about  20  percent  of  operating 
expenses  for  trucks  and  only  6.7  percent  of 
expenses  for  rail. 

Finally,  in  justifying  this  higher  tax.  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  claim- 
ing that  waterways  were  built  for  "commer- 
cial navigation  beneficiaries'"  so  they  should 
pay  all  operating  and  maintenance  costs. 
Not  so.  Most  rivers,  particularly  those  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  were  improved  for  a  vari- 
ety of  public  interests,  including  flood  pro- 
tection,  water  supply   and   hydropower,   as 


well  as  navigation.  Even  then,  the  federal 
government  provides  only  in-channel  im- 
provements, while  other  entities  such  as 
ports  and  private  interests  provide  docks, 
terminals,  and  elevators  essential  to  the 
transportation  system. 

We  all  must  do  our  share  in  helping  to 
solve  the  nation's  economic  problems,  but 
this  plan  would  create  substantial  new  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  A  better  than  five-fold  in- 
crease in  the  fuel  tax  on  the  Columbia;'Snake 
River  system  would  erect  a  new  trade  bar- 
rier, leaving  many  of  our  customers  unable 
to  compete  in  their  world  markets.  From  the 
standpoint  of  world  trade,  this  plan  would 
endanger  U.S.  exports  at  a  time  when  we 
most  need  them.  From  the  standpoint  of  fos- 
tering economic  growth,  this  plan  would  be 
counterproductive. 

Again,  we  stand  ready  to  discuss  how  to 
fund  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  our 
river  system.  I  hope  this  information  is  use- 
ful to  you  and  your  staff.  Let  me  know  if  I 
can  supply  additional  information  on  this 
proposal. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Mike  Thorne, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  MO'^TNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  will  have  a 
moment  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say. 

I  rise  simply  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  to  note 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  before 
us,  in  a  terse  five  lines,  asks  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  to  raise  taxes  by 
$294  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

We  will  be  making  history  if  that 
happens,  Mr.  President.  It  will  be  the 
largest  tax  increase  in  the  history  of 
public  finance  in  the  United  States  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  President's  program,  and 
I  for  one  am  committed  to  it.  But  I  do 
observe  that  the  first  measure  we  have 
on  the  floor  with  the  concurrent  budg- 
et resolution  is  to  say  "but  not  this 
tax, "  and  you  cannot  have  been  17 
years  in  the  Finance  Committee,  as  I 
have  been,  or  many  more,  as  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Oregon  who  has 
just  spoken  has,  sometimes  as  chair- 
man. I  refer  to  him  as  the  once — and — 
future  chairman,  because  if  we  do  not 
get  the  President's  program  through  he 
will  be  the  chairman  next. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  hope  if  we  do  get 
it  through. 

Mr.  MOYNfflAN.  I  see  he  says  "I 
hope  we  get  it  through.  "  I  agree  with 
him.  Everybody  is  for  the  tax  revenues 
in  general  but  not  my  tax. 

Ml'.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  if 
my  friend  will  yield  for  a  moment,  I  do 
not  want  as  he  paraphrased  my  quote 
to  appear  in  the  Record.  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  said  if  we  do  get  it  through  I 
will  be  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  again. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  confess  to  have 
been  somewhat  surprised.  We  are  all 
for  increasing  revenues  but  not  this 
tax. 

Mr.  President,  this  tax  is  specifically 
provided  for  in  an  appendix  page  139  of 
"A  Vision  of  Change  for  America.  " 

I  do  know  that  when  in  New  Orleans 
the    President   was   questioned    about 


this — I  would  have  to  assume  it  was 
March  11;  it  was  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  the  12th — and  when 
asked  about  it  President  Clinton  in  the 
Post  story  says: 

Clinton  himself  has  suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed tax  was  not  supposed  to  have  been  that 
stiff. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  the  way  that  the  struc- 
ture, the  plan,  was  originally  designed,  that 
it  was  supposed  to  go  up  that  much,"  Clinton 
told  an  interviewer  with  WWL-TV  in  New 
Orleans.  "I  think  that  should  be  reexam- 
ined," he  added. 

Well,  yes,  that  is  possible. 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  in  the 
budget  resolution,  no  taxes  of  any  kind 
are  specified.  There  is  no  "this  tax"  or 
"that  tax." 

I  thank  the  Budget  Committee  for 
having  avoided  any  obiter  dicta,  as 
lawyers  say,  saying,  "Well,  maybe,  just 
in  case  nothing  comes  to  mind,  you  can 
think  about  this  tax  or  that  tax." 

We  have  the  largest  tax  increase  in 
history.  The  first  time  the  President 
was  presented  with  a  specific,  in  a  con- 
text where  it  was  relevant  locally,  he 
said,  "Well,  I  am  not  sure  about  that 
tax." 

And  the  first  resolution  we  raise  on 
this  floor  is  to  say,  "Not  that  tax." 

Well,  if  that  is  the  way  it  goes,  that 
is  the  end  of  the  program.  That  will  be 
the  end  of  the  program. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  but  this  is  a  pat- 
tern of  unraveling  that  just  begins.  It 
does  not  take  much  to  start  unravel- 
ing. And  here  we  are,  without  even 
having  gone  to  conference,  already  say- 
ing, "Not  this  tax."  Not  my  tax:  not 
your  tax. 

As  that  wonderful  Finance  chairman 
Russell  Long  used  to  say:  "Don't  tax 
you,  don't  tax  me,  tax  that  fellow  be- 
hind the  tree." 

If  this  is  the  beginning,  then  also, 
Mr.  President,  it  marks  the  end. 

I  do  not  want  to  object,  because  it  is 
a  very  sharp  rise.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
is  suggested  that  the  idea  came  from 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  It 
never  comes  from  the  sponsoring  agen- 
cy. Maybe  it  was  a  typographical  error, 
although  the  numbers  did  add  up. 

I  put  the  Senate  on  record:  We  are 
going  to  have  to  make  history  by  the 
largest  set  of  tax  increases — we  will 
call  them  revenue  enhancers,  or  what 
you  will,  but  taxes — and  we  better  be 
ready  for  it. 

I  can  well  understand  the  Senators 
from  Washington,  who  spoke  so  well  on 
this  subject;  and  the  reference  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  wheat  exports 
is  no  doubt  correct. 

I  ask  for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  M0"5rNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri, 
who  mentioned  earlier  the  25,000  mile 
inland  waterway  system  of  the  Ohio, 
Missouri,  and  Mississippi  systems,  that 


is  the  greatest  river  transportation 
system  in  the  world.  Longest  and  per- 
haps not  as  dramatic  as  the  Columbia 
River,  but  of  equal  importance  to  both 
of  us. 

Every  penny  of  those  waterways  was 
paid  for  and  built  by  tax  money.  That 
is  not  the  way  the  Lord  made  the 
Northern  United  States,  the  Columbia 
River  'Valley,  the  Ohio  River  Valley, 
the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  That 
is  the  price  of  Government.  We  are 
learning  it  in  these  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  cause 
anxiety,  but  I  want  to  say  that  if  we 
cannot  face  up  to  revenues — and  I  un- 
derstand that  this  may  have  been  a 
mistake  or,  in  any  event,  has  been  dis- 
avowed. Fine.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  nothing  that  happens  on  this 
floor  binds  the  Finance  Committee,  in 
any  way.  I  want  to  make  clear  I  would 
be  perfectly  sympathetic  to  any  specif- 
ics about  why  this  should  be  adjusted 
or  that  should  be  adjusted,  and  we  have 
a  long  list  of  those  taxes. 

But  I  want  to  say,  if  we  are  going  to 
get  to  5294  billion,  we  will  not  do  it  at 
this  rate. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  any  longer.  I 
thank  my  able  and  learned  friend  from 
Iowa.  Nothing  is  more  important  than 
the  inland  water  traffic.  In  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources,  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  chairman,  I  am 
specifically  responsible  for  it. 

We  have  had  a  water  bill  every  2 
years  now  since  1986,  after  a  15-year 
interruption.  The  whole  history  of  civ- 
ilization is  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  river  valleys  and  their  use  for 
transportation. 

But,  keep  this  up  and  the  President's 
program  is  in  jeopardy.  Once  may  be  a 
necessary  exercise;  twice  begins  the 
unraveling  of  a  great  and  necessary 
plan. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HARKIN,  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  think,  raises  a  very  valid 
point  today,  as  he  always  does. 

At  some  point,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  going  to  have  this  burden  thrust 
upon  it.  It  is  going  to  be  the  problem  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  and  the  members  of  that 
Finance  Committee  to  follow  the  ad- 
monitions in  this  budget  resolution. 
And  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  make 
his  formidable  task  any  more  daunting 
than  it  already  is. 

I  certainly  agree  with  him  that  what 
is  said  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  by 
way  of  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
or  what  is  said  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion about  options  with  regard  to  rais- 
ing revenues  are  not  in  any  way  bind- 
ing on  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  are  free  to 


work  their  will  on  the  revenue  meas- 
ures as  they  emerge  from  the  commit- 
tee. Of  that,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

I  am  hopeful  that  once  we  have  cor- 
rected what  we  perceive  to  be  an  error, 
an  oversight,  here  and  expressed  our 
views  on  it,  then  from  here  on  out  we 
will  move  the  President's  package  in 
its  entirety. 

The  statement  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
about  waterways  and  how  they  are  paid 
for  is  not  lost  on  a  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

I  well  remember  when  I  first  came  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  distingruished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee — 
at  that  time  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York— said,  good  humoredly  to  me 
one  day:  "You  know,  there  would  not 
be  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  if  we 
in  New  York  had  not  paid  for  it." 

And  there  was  a  large  element  of 
truth  in  that.  Because  back  in  the 
1930's,  the  mid-1930's,  when  those  in  my 
area  of  the  country  lived  in  dread— 
with  the  floods  that  came  and  washed 
over  their  land  and  swept  away  their 
homes  and  killed  their  livestock:  when 
they  lived  there  in  darkness  or  by  the 
flickering  light  of  a  candle  or  a  ker- 
osene lantern — the  capital  or  the  re- 
sources were  not  present  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  in  those  days  to  build  a 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  with  its 
great  hydroelectric  dams,  or  to  con- 
struct the  waterways  and  tame  the 
wild  rivers  of  that  area. 

But  the  capital  of  the  affluent 
States,  such  as  New  York,  so  ably  rep- 
resented by  my  distinguished  friend 
here  today,  was  utilized  by  a  man  of 
great  vision.  And  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  his  administration, 
working  in  tandem  with  a  Congress,  de- 
cided to  make  some  investments  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area  and  in  countless 
other  areas  all  across  this  country. 
And  I  daresay  Iowa  was  lighted  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
It  was  largely  paid  for  with  dollars 
coming  out  of  affluent  States  like  New 
York. 

So  I  just  want  to  say  to  my  great 
friend  from  New  York,  I  hear  what  he 
is  saying  today.  And,  once  again,  we 
have  a  President,  I  think,  who  is  will- 
ing to  make  investments  in  the  future 
of  our  country  just  as  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  made  those  in- 
vestments in  the  1930's.  We  looked  to 
New  York  and  her  sister  States  to  help 
pay  for  it  in  those  days. 

Mr,  President,  we  will  be  looking  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  to  help  raise  the  revenues 
for  it  this  time.  I  look  forward  to  as- 
sisting him  in  any  way  I  can. 

Mr.  MO"irNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  I  might  also  respond 
to  the  comments  by  the  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
understand  what  he  is  talking  about 
when  he  talks  about  unraveling  the 
President's  package.  Certainly,  we  do 
not  want  to  do  that. 

However,  I  believe  it  was  perhaps  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton who  earlier  had  a  quote  from  Presi- 
dent Clinton  when  he  was  in  New  Orle- 
ans. I  would  repeat  that  quote  as  it  was 
printed  in  the  Commercial  Appeal  on 
Monday  morning,  March  8.  During  a 
television  interview  in  New  Orleans 
last  week.  President  Clinton  gave  tug- 
boat operators  hope  that  the  huge  in- 
crease is  being  reconsidered. 

"I  think  that  should  be  reexamined,"  Clin- 
ton said.  "I  am  not  sure  that  the  way  the 
plan  was  originally  designed  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  go  up  that  much.  I  don't  think  there 
was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  quintuple  it." 

So,  obviously  there  perhaps  was 
some— perhaps  a  mix  up  between  0MB 
and  the  White  House  in  terms  of  what 
kind  of  revenue  enhancements  they 
were  going  to  use  to  put  together  their 
package.  I  daresay  they  did  not  suffi- 
ciently examine  the  impact  it  would 
have  on  the  barge  industry  and  I  think 
now  they  are  going  to  see  that. 

So  I  think  the  President  himself  has 
indicated  a  willingness  to  reexamine  it. 

So  I  do  not  think  this  in  any  way 
unravels  the  package  because  the 
President  himself  has  said  he  would  be 
willing  to  reexamine  this. 

I  would  just  again  ask  my  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. This  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  my  good  friend, 
and  others,  this  is  not  binding  on  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  understand  that. 
But  I  believe  it  does  give  a  clear  sense 
to  the  Finance  Committee  of  what  kind 
of  revenues  we  want  and  what  we  do 
not  want  here  in  the  Senate.  I  think 
that  is  certainly  within  our  purview,  as 
Senators,  to  be  able  to  express  that  to 
the  Finance  Committee. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  this 
question,  though.  Comments  were 
made  by  a  couple  of  the  speakers  that 
maybe  there  should  be  another  amend- 
ment offered  that  would  lower  the 
total  revenue  side  of  the  package  and 
indicate  to  the  Finance  Committee 
that  this  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
proposed  levies  on  the  inland  barge 
fuel. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  this 
happens,  that  lowers  the  total  revenue 
number  but  still  does  not  bind  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  any  way  to  take  it 
out  of  inland  fuels. 

Mr.  M0"irNIHAN.  May  I  respond? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  MO'n^IHAN.  That  would  be  the 
case.  And  I  think  the  administration 
may  wish  to  address  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  $800  million  short  in  its  revenue 
plan — or  some,  whatever.  If  that  in- 
crease was  more  than  intended,  there  is 
something  missing  here.  But  I  would 
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just  feel — and  I  believe  this  is  a  ques- 
tion that  should  be  addressed  to  our 
learned  and  able  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee— but  I  certainly  hope  that  does 
not  happen.  If  you  start  that,  the  ad- 
ministration is  over  before  it  has 
begrun. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Again,  my  point  is 
since  this  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution that  goes  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, we  say  we  should  not  levy  this 
because  we  believe  it  is  a  confiscatory 
tax  and  I  have  ample  proof  to  show  it 
would  be  absolutely  devastating  to  the 
barge  owners.  But  it  does  not  in  any 
way  increase  the  total  amounts  and 
put  a  heavier  burden  on  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  It  leaves 
the  figures  at  the  total  of,  I  believe. 
$294  billion— $254  billion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  can  tell  you— $294 
bUlion. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  So,  again,  to  adopt  an 
amendment  that  would  lower  that  fig- 
ure I  think  would  perhaps  cause  a  lot 
of  problems  to  the  Finance  Committee 
in  terms  of  putting  the  package  to- 
gether. At  least  this  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution — 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  say,  I  think 
the  problem  would  be  with  the  Budget 
Committee's  overall  plan.  It  would  be 
out  of  balance. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  is  right.  But 
again  I  would  point  out  to  change  the 
numbers  would  be  the  same  as  what 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  is.  It 
simply  would  not  bind  the  Finance 
Committee  to  do  anything.  Is  that  cor- 
rect. I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 
The  budget  resolution  simply  sends  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  as  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
knows  as  well  as  I,  a  number.  And  then 
the  chairman  and  his  committee  fills 
that  revenue  number  any  way  that 
they  see  fit. 

You  can  make  a  case  that,  if  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  passes  and  the 
Senate  goes  on  record  as  saying  we  do 
not  want  to  raise  $750  million  over  5 
years  in  inland  waterway  taxes,  then  I 
assume  that  the  chairman  and  others 
on  the  Finance  Committee  would  take 
that  into  consideration  as  they  would 
other  things  in  arriving  at  the  revenue 
number.  And  logically  you  would  think 
the  Finance  Committee  would  say: 
Well,  let  us  look  in  another  direction  if 
we  can.  Because  if  we  bring  our  reve- 
nue package  out  with  that  in  it.  we  are 
probably  going  to  face  a  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  over  that  pjarticular 
item,  and  the  better  part  of  valor 
might  be  to  find  another  way  to  fill 
that  particular  revenue  requirement. 

But  none  of  this  is  binding  on  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  or  the  Finance 
Committee.  They  can  do  what  they 
wish.  And  if  you  did  lower  the  revenue 
number  by  $750  million,  or  whatever 
this  inland  waterway  tax  is  supposed  to 
raise — according    to    my    recollection. 


after  CBO  got  through  reestimating  it 
was  down  to  something  like  $380  mil- 
lion, if  I  am  not  mistaken — but  if  you 
lowered  that  number,  still  that  is  not 
binding  on  the  Finance  Committee. 
They  can  still  levy  the  tax  or  not  levy 
it.  But  I  would  think  with  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  if  it  does  pass 
here.  I  would  expect  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  his  committee  would 
take  that,  along  with  other  factors, 
into  consideration  as  they  arrive  at 
their  final  package. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  statement? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Gladly. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  think  we  may 
have  been  talking  about  two  different 
numbers.  I  think  the  very  able  Senator 
from  Iowa  was  talking  about  lowering 
the  number,  the  amount  of  moneys  to 
be  raised  by  this  particular  tax.  I  was 
talking  about  the  global  amount  of 
revenue  the  Finance  Committee  is  re- 
quired to  raise. 

Inadvertently,  you  and  I  did  lower  it 
already  in  our  exchange.  We  must 
make  this  correction  quickly. 

You  said  the  number  we  have  is  for 
$254  billion.  In  a  moment  of  wishful 
thinking  I  agreed.  It  is  $294  billion.  It 
is  only  $50  billion.  If  that  were  agree- 
able to  you,  I  think  there  would  be 
many  persons  who  would  support  the 
measure  but  I  do  not  think  they  would 
include  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

In  any  event,  I  see  my  colleague's 
point  and  he  has  had  his  answer  from 
the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  numbers  of  294  and 
254. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  294—254.  We  will 
make  history. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  thank  him  for  his  contributions. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  181.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
WoFFORD  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  in  the  fourth  line  of  the 
amendment,  the  word  "does"  be 
changed  to  'do.  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Boxer).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  There  was  an  error  in 
the  English  language.  The  amendment, 
as  modified,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  follow- 
ing: new  section: 

SEC.     .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  THE 
BARGE  TAX. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  reve- 
nue fisrures  set  forth  In  this  resolution  do  not 
assume  an  increase  in  inland  barge  fuel  taxes 
beyond  those  increases  already  scheduled  In 
current  law  and  nothing  In  this  resolution 
should  be  considered  to  assume  such  a  tax  or 
fee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  without  ex- 


ception when  he  comes  to  the  floor,  ex- 
ercises our  imaginations.  I  greatly  ai>- 
preciate  his  contribution  to  the  debate 
on  this  issue.  This  Senator  may  say,  if 
possible,  with  respect  to  one  comment, 
perhaps  made  inadvertently  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  that  only  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
would  lowering  the  amount  of  revenues 
required  of  the  Finance  Committee  be 
considered  adding  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  of  that  committee.  If,  in  fact, 
that  statement  is  true,  we  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  will  attempt  to  make  the 
task  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  ab- 
solutely impossible  by  striking  all  ref- 
erences. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  difference 
between  the  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution which  will  now  be  adopted  and 
the  one  which  will  be  offered  later. 
Ours  will  deal  with  it  by  lowering  the 
amount  of  taxes  necessary  to  be  raised. 
This  simply  requires  other  taxes  to  be 
substituted  for  it,  the  ones  which  are 
here. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  was  also 
quite  eloquent  when  he  talked  about 
the  various  subterfuges  and  names  we 
call  taxes.  I  just  wanted  to  share  with 
him,  because  I  do  not  believe  he  was 
here  an  hour  or  so  ago  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  first  used  this 
quote  from  then  Governor  Clinton  of 
some  iVz  years  ago  in  Newsweek: 

There  is  a  lot  of  evidence  you  can  sell  peo- 
ple on  tax  increases  if  they  think  it's  an  in- 
vestment. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  proven 
beyond  any  doubt  that  this  particular 
tax  increase  cannot  be  sold  as  an  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President.  I 
will  check  the  record.  If  I  did  say  that 
I  did  misspeak.  What  I  meant  to  point 
out  is  it  is  not  binding  on  it  in  any  way 
regarding  a  specific  item.  If.  in  fact, 
the  number  is  lower,  it  does  not  bind 
them  in  any  way  to  lower  the  taxes  on 
the  fuel. 

Mr.  MO'YNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  comment? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wanted  to  make  a 
point  to  my  good  friend  from  Washing- 
ton that  it  is  elementally  clear  to  me 
that  if  a  tax  increase  is  an  investment, 
it  follows  it  must  be  a  saving. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Madam  President,  I 
think  on  this  amendment,  at  least,  we 
have  completed  our  debate.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  hats.  We  will  be  willing 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time 
on  this  amendment,  not  of  course  on 
the  resolution  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President.  I 
have  an  indication  that  there  are  a 
couple  other  Senators  coming  to  the 
floor  to  speak.  I  have  other  comments 
I  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  withdraw  that  obser- 
vation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President, 
again  I  want  to  repeat  for  the  Record 
that  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, I  believe,  is  the  strongest  signal 
that  we  can  send  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. If  there  is  a  strong  vote  on 
this,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
requested  and  there  is  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond, then  I  believe  it  sends  a  clear  sig- 
nal to  the  Finance  Committee  in  com- 
ing up  with  the  revenue  numbers  that 
if,  in  fact,  they  do  levy  this  type  of 
confiscatory  tax  on  the  barge  industry 
that  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  remove  that  during  voting  on 
the  reconciliation  bill.  So  that  is  why  I 
believe  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion is  the  proper  way  to  go,  and  I  hope 
we  do  have  a  strong  vote  on  it. 

To  then  say.  however,  we  need  an 
amendment  after  that  that  would 
lower  the  total  revenue  numbers  has  no 
bearing  whatsoever  on  the  issue  at 
hand;  and  that  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  levy  this  heavy  tax  burden  on 
the  barges.  It  has  no  effect  on  it  what- 
soever. What  it  does  have  an  effect  on 
is  simply  lowering  the  revenue  num- 
bers. That  is  all. 

So  I  hope  people  do  not  misunder- 
stand that.  That  is  a  separate  issue, 
separate  and  aside  from  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  have  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  on  the  tax  itself. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Commercial  Appeal  of  Memphis. 
TN,  Monday,  March  8;  an  article  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  of  Feb- 
ruary 21;  an  article  from  the  Houston 
Chronicle  of  Friday,  February  26.  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Friday.  March  12  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Memphis  <TN)  Commercial 

Appeal,  Mar.  8.  1993] 
Barge  Owners  Sav  Fuel  Tax  Stinks 
(By  Kevin  McKenzie  and  Michael  McMullan) 
William  Sory.  owner  of  Memphis  Barge 
Line  Inc..  used  short,  pointed  sentences  to 
describe  his  opinion  of  a  Clinton  administra- 
tion proposal  that  eventually  would  raise  the 
fuel  tax  he  pays  by  600  percent. 

"It  stinks."  was  Sory's  initial  reaction.  "It 
could  put  me  out.  that  kind  of  increase." 

His  final  word:  "That's  a  pretty  tough  pill 
to  swallow." 

Raising  the  diesel  fuel  tax  paid  by  inland 
waterway  users  from  17  cents  a  gallon  now  to 
J1.19  in  four  years  is  part  of  the  economic 
plan  announced  by  President  Clinton  Feb.  17. 
However,  during  a  television  interview  in 
New  Orleans  last  week  President  Clinton 
gave  towboat  operators  hope  that  the  huge 
increase  is  being  reconsidered. 

"I  think  that  should  be  re-examined." 
Clinton  said,  "rm  not  sure  that  the  way  the 
plan  was  originally  designed,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  go  up  that  much.  ...  I  don't  think 
there  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  quintuple 
it." 

The  proposed  fee  increase  shocked  the  in- 
dustry. Those  who  run  companies  that  tow 
barges  on  the  Mississippi  and  other  inland 
rivers  say   it  was   the  worst   news  they've 


heard  from  the  White  House  since  the  last 
time  a  Democrat  was  president. 

President  Jimmy  Carter's  15-month  embar- 
go on  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  after 
that  nation's  invasion  of  Afghanistan  trans- 
lated into  lost  business  that  the  barge  and 
towing  industry  hasn't  forgotten.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  lifted  the  embargo  in  April 
1981. 

"This  is  kind  of  like  deja  vu  with  the  last 
Democratic  president."  said  Bill  Stegbauer, 
vice  president  of  operations  for  Memphis- 
based  Southern  Towing  Co. 

The  fee  increases  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  Clinton  plan  to  levy  a  broad-based  en- 
ergy tax.  based  on  the  energy  content  of  fuel 
measured  by  British  Thermal  Units  (Btus). 
That  energy  tax  alone  would  add  an  addi- 
tional 8-10  cents  a  gallon  for  diesel  fuel  used 
by  towboats.  said  Jeffrey  Smith,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  The  American  Waterways  Opera- 
tors, an  Arlington.  Va. -based  trade  group 
representing  the  industry. 

The  current  17-cent-a-gallon  tax  collects 
only  enough  to  cover  half  the  S430  million 
spent  in  1993  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  construction  and  major  rehabilitation  of 
waterways,  the  Clinton  plan  said.  The  fee 
will  rise  to  19  cents  when  the  new  federal  fis- 
cal year  begins  in  October  under  a  previously 
scheduled  increase. 

Under  the  Clinton  proposal,  the  tox  hike 
would  collect  $820  million  in  four  years.  The 
fee  increases  would  be  phased  in.  beginning 
with  an  additional  10  cents  this  year.  Next 
year,  15  cents  would  be  added,  followed  by 
another  20  cents  in  fiscal  1996.  An  additional 
55  cents,  for  a  total  of  $1.19.  would  be  added 
in  fiscal  1997,  the  industry  trade  group  said. 
The  administration  views  the  increased 
fees  as  a  replacement  for  other  tax  dollars 
supporting  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  And.  to 
justify  the  increase  in  user  fees,  the  Clinton 
plan  calls  the  towing  and  barge  industry  the 
nation's  most  heavily  subsidized  form  of 
commercial  freight  transportation. 

However,  those  in  the  industry  contend 
that  others  who  benefit  from  waterways 
don't  pay  the  tax.  including  farmers  who 
profit  from  flood  control  projects  and  those 
who  use  rivers  for  sport  and  recreation. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  paying  my  fair  share,  but 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  maintains  the  water- 
ways and  the  locks  and  dams  for  three  inter- 
ests—people who  use  it  for  commercial  inter- 
ests, flood  control  and  recreation," 
Stegbauer  said. 

"Now  if  we  want  to  put  a  tax  on  everybody 
that  goes  water  skiing  in  Pickwick  Lake, 
and  everybody  that  goes  fishing  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  all  the  farmers  that  get 
flood  control  protection,  then  OK,"  he  said. 
"If  they  want  us  to  pay  for  all  of  it.  then 
let  me  have  the  waterway  system.  Let  my 
industry  take  it  private  and  run  it  and 
charge  all  those  people,"  Stegbauer  said. 

A  diesel  fuel  tax  of  $1.19  a  gallon  will  put 
some  companies  in  the  industry  out  of  busi- 
ness, owners  and  industry  representatives 
said.  That  will  accelerate  a  trend  that  has 
seen  a  loss  of  small  firms  and  a  growing 
dominance  of  larger  corporations. 

The  increased  cost  of  shipping  by  river  also 
would  shift  traffic  to  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation, particularly  railroads.  Currently. 
15  percent  of  the  nation's  freight^including 
more  than  half  of  grain  exports,  a  quarter  of 
the  coal  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  petroleum 
products— is  transported  on  inland  water- 
ways, the  industry's  trade  group  said. 

"This  is  an  astronomical  tax.  Right  now 
the  leaders  of  this  industry  are  getting  to- 
gether to  try  to  see  how  we  can  fight  for  our 
survival."  Smith  said.  "This  makes  us  an  en- 
dangered species,  no  doubt  about  it." 


Sory  said  his  towboat,  the  Sebring,  uses 
30,000  to  40,000  gallons  of  fuel  a  month  push- 
ing barges  loaded  with  petroleum  products 
on  the  lower  Mississippi.  Ohio  and  Cum- 
berland rivers. 

He  said  that  with  a  $1  increase  in  the  user 
fee,  he  would  be  forced  to  raise  his  prices  to 
keep  his  10-employee  company  afloat.  How- 
ever, he  said  he  couldn't  be  sure  how  much  of 
the  cost  he  could  pass  along. 

"I  may  try  it  all.  but  I  don't  know  how  far 
I'd  get,"  Sory  said. 

For  Southern  Towing's  fleet  of  22  boats, 
Stegbauer  said  the  company  paid  $160,000  to 
$190,000  a  quarter  for  the  user  fee  when  it  was 
15  cents  a  gallon.  TTie  company,  which  has 
280  employees  aboard  boats  and  another  20  in 
Memphis,  can't  afford  to  pay  several  times 
that  amount,  he  said. 

"We  don't  have  that  kind  of  money." 
Stegbauer  said. 

"If  we  can  bump  half  of  it  to  our  cus- 
tomers, that  will  be  a  major  battle,"  he  said. 

"The  other  half  will  mean  that  we  don't 
look  forward  to  profits  anymore.  It's  going 
to  wipe  us  out  because,  without  profits,  no 
one  is  going  to  lend  you  any  money.  Without 
money  to  replace  and  upgrade  equipment, 
you're  not  going  to  continue  in  business." 

TOWBOATS,  BARGES  WAIT  FOR  CUTS 

President  Clinton's  economic  plan,  A  Vi- 
sion of  Change  for  America,  views  the  na- 
tion's towboat  and  barge  companies  as  re- 
cipients of  government  giveaways. 

Increasing  fees  for  companies  that  use  in- 
land waterways  is  one  of  41  actions  called  for 
in  Clinton's  plan  to  eliminate  subsidies  and 
charge  fees  for  government  services. 

"The  nation  can  no  longer  afford  subsidies 
and  giveaways  to  those  who  don't  need  them, 
and  we  must  assure  that  the  taxpayer  is  fair- 
ly compensated  for  services  or  resources  pro- 
vided by  the  government,"  the  report  said. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  paragraph,  on  page 
76.  affecting  use  of  the  nation's  rivers: 

"Phase-in  increased  Inland  Waterway  user 
fees.  The  nation's  inland  waterways  are  the 
most  heavily  subsidized  form  of  commercial 
freight  transportation.  Since  the  system  was 
constructed  for  commercial  navigation  bene- 
ficiaries, they  should  pay  for  all  operation 
and  maintenance  costs. 

"Existing  inland  waterway  fuel  taxes  col- 
lected on  applicable  segments  of  the  system 
only  offset  half  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
cost  of  construction  and  major  rehabilita- 
tion (estimated  at  $430  million  in  1993). 

"This  proposal  would  increase  the  1994 
Federal  inland  waterway  fuel  tax  from  19 
cents  to  $1.19  per  gallon  in  a  series  of  in- 
creasing steps  .  .  .  Estimated  savings  are 
.  .  .  $820  million  over  four  years." 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Feb.  21. 

1993] 

Barge  Firms  Sav  New  Tax  Will  Sink  Them 

(By  William  Flanneryi 

George  P.  Foster  has  one  word  to  describe 
the  Clinton  administration's  plans  for  his  in- 
dustry: "Devastating.  " 

"This  tax  could  cost  me  $1  million  a  year 
and  I  can't  pass  that  along,"  said  Foster, 
president  of  Jefferson  Barracks  Marine  Serv- 
ice Inc.  and  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Harbor 
Association. 

Among  President  Bill  Clinton's  deficit-cut- 
ting proposals  is  one  to  raise  the  diesel  fuel 
tax  for  river  barge  operators  to  $1.19  a  gallon 
from  the  current  18  cents  a  gallon. 

"This  is  astronomical,"  said  Jeffrey 
Smith,  vice  president  of  the  American  Wa- 
terways Operators  trade  group  in  Washing- 
ton. The  increase  amounts  to  more  than  500 
percent,  he  noted. 
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Nor  does  it  stop  there. 

••The  Clinton  BTU  energy  tax  will  add  an- 
other 25  cents""  a  gallon,  said  Joseph  A. 
Farrell.  the  gTOup"s  president.  "So.  that 
makes  $1.44  in  taxes  alone:  that's  more  than 
(twice)  the  price  of  the  fuel  Itself."' 

Foster  worries  that  if  the  higher  fuel  costs 
are  passed  along  many  barge  operators,  grain 
companies  and  end  customers  will  simply 
refuse  to  pay  the  higher  prices  and  stop 
doing  business. 

"More  that  110  million-tons  of  goods  pass 
through  the  port  of  St.  Louis  each  year— in- 
cluding most  of  the  grain  exported  by  the 
United  States. •■  Foster  said.  ••President  Clin- 
ton wants  Americans  to  be  more  competi- 
tive. How  can  this  help  with  our  grain  ex- 
ports?" 

"Barges  are  the  most  cost-effective  and  en- 
ergy-efficient transport  there  Is."  Foster 
said.  "One  barge  can  move  what  it  takes  15 
rail  cars  to  do." 

Smith  added  that  sinking  the  barge  indus- 
try would  have  a  wide-ranging  economic  Im- 
pact. 

••We  transport  15  percent  of  the  nation's 
goods,  including  more  than  half  the  export 
grain,  a  quarter  of  the  coal  and— people  don't 
know  this— but  30  percent  of  the  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  in  the  nation," 
Smith  said. 

Smith  said  more  than  700  towing  compa- 
nies nationwide  operate  7,000  towboats  and 
more  than  30,000  barges.  Most  are  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers,  but  some 
opc-rate  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 

Currently,  Smith  said,  diesel  fuel  is  about 
45  to  50  percent  of  a  barge  company"s  costs. 

"Any  small-  to  medium-sized  business  that 
is  asked  to  double  its  operating  cost  is  going 
to  be  hurt,^"  Smith  said.  ••The  math  speaks 
for  itself."" 

The  morning  after  President  Clinton"s 
Wednesday  night  address  to  Congress,  the 
White  House  released  a  145-page  report,  "•A 
Vision  of  Change. •" 

The  report  outlined  the  admlnlstration"s 
plans  for  spending  cuts  and  tax  Increases  de- 
signed to  reduced  the  federal  deficit. 

"The  Nation's  inland  waterways  are  the 
most  heavily  subsidized  form  of  commercial 
freight  transportation,"  the  report  states. 
Commercial  users  of  the  rivers  "should  pay 
for  all  operations  and  maintenance  costs,"  It 
adds. 

The  White  House  report  said  that  existing 
fuel  taxes  offset  only  half  of  the  $430  million 
a  year  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
spends  for  construction  and  operations  on 
the  nations  navigable  riverways. 

The  report  said  the  new  tax  could  bring 
$820  million  into  the  federal  treasury  be- 
tween 1994  and  1997. 

Larry  Daily  knows  where  a  good  part  of 
that  money  will  come  from. 

■It  will  cost  us  about  $12  million  more  a 
year,  since  we  buy  around  12  million  gallons 
of  diesel  fuel.'"  said  Dally,  who  is  with  Canal 
Barge  Co.  in  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  nation"s 
top  10  barge  companies.  Canal  operates  25 
towboats  and  600  barges. 

Daily  said  a  towboat"s  fuel  consumption 
•'is  based  on  the  rough  rule  of  thumb  of  one 
gallon  per  horsepower  per  day.'" 

Smith  said  the  average  towboat  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  has  4.800-horsepower 
diesel  engines.  Below  St.  Louis,  where  tows 
are  larger,  the  average  is  10,000  horsepower. 

"If  you  take  a  5.000  horsepower  boat  that 
bums  5.000  gallons  then  that's  $5,000  added 
cost  a  day""  due  to  the  higher  tax.  Daily  said. 

""If  you  start  with  a  new  15  barge  tow  in 
Minneapolis  moving  grain  to  New  Orleans, 
thats  a  14-day  tow,"  Smith  said.    "The  new 


tax  could  add  $70,000  to  the  trip.  That  means 
they  are  not  going  to  make  the  trip."" 

Nor  is  the  proposed  federal  hike  the  only 
fuel  tax  barge  operators  must  worry  about. 

•"Across  the  river  fl^om  you  in  Illinois,  the 
state  has  a  6  cents  a  gallon  state  fuel  tax.'" 
Daily  said.  "So  that's  In  addition  to  the  new 
tax."" 

Farrell  and  Smith  said  barge  operators 
began  complaining  to  members  of  Congress 
about  the  proposed  tax  increase.  But  the 
fight  could  be  hard.  Smith  conceded. 

""Except  for  St.  Louis,  we  are  a  low-profile 
industry.  But  you"d  think  we  would  be  a 
higher-profile  industry  in  Arkansas.""  Smith 
said  with  a  laugh. 

[From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Feb.  26.  1993] 

Barge  Fee  Hike  Proposed;  Clinton  Seeking 

Huge  Increase 

(By  Bill  Mlntz) 

Washington —Tucked  away  Inside  Presi- 
dent Clinton"s  budget  cutting  program  is  a 
sixfold  increase  in  the  fees  paid  by  barge  op- 
erators carrying  everything  from  gasoline  to 
grain  on  inland  waterways. 

One  large  Houston-based  barge  operator 
said  the  increased  levy  on  diesel  fuel  would 
have  wiped  out  the  company"s  profit  from 
barge  operations  in  1992. 

Complaining  that  the  waterways  ••are  the 
most  heavily  subsidized  form  of  commercial 
freight  transportation. •"  the  administration 
proposed  increasing  the  user  fee  from  19 
cents  per  gallon  to  $1.19  over  the  next  four 
years. 

The  money— $460  million  per  year  by  1997— 
would  be  used  to  pay  for  all  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers'  costs  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  waterways. 

Because  the  increased  assessment  is  a 
"user  fee"  and  not  a  tax,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  scores  the  money  as  a 
savings,  so  it  wasn"t  listed  among  the  admln- 
istration"s  $240  million  in  tax  increases. 

The  fact  that  the  administration  doesn"t 
call  the  barge  operators"  fee  a  tax  doesn't  re- 
duce the  impact  on  the  industry. 

The  fee,  which  would  more  than  double  the 
current  cost  of  fuel  used  to  move  barges, 
would  raise  the  cost  of  transporting  many  of 
the  nation's  important  exports — coal,  grain 
and  refined  petroleum  products — and  make 
U.S.  goods  more  expensive  than  those  of  for- 
eign competitors,  said  Mark  R.  Buese,  vice 
president  of  Houston-based  Kirby  Corp.,  one 
of  the  five  largest  barge  companies  in  the  na- 
tion and  the  largest  tank  barge  operator. 

Some  of  the  large  barge-towing  vessels 
used  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River  use  10,000 
gallons  of  diesel  fuel  per  day  said  Jeffrey  A. 
Smith,  vice  president  for  public  affairs  for 
the  American  Waterways  Operators,  a  trade 
group. 

He  said  fuel  costs  represent  about  30  per- 
cent of  some  barge  operators'  costs,  and  the 
proposed  fee  would  double  those  costs. 

Buese  said  fuel  is  about  15  percent  of  the 
costs  for  Kirby's  fleet  of  inland  barges. 

He  said  the  tax  would  cost  Kirby  about  $18 
million  per  year,  compared  with  1992  pretax 
operating  profits  from  barge  operations  of 
about  $17  million. 

The  increased  fee  was  proposed  by  both  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administration  as  an  ele- 
ment to  reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit. 
But.  like  many  user  fee  proposals,  it  was  not 
adopted  by  Congress. 

Sen.  Bennett  Johnston.  D-La.,  said  at  a 
Wednesday  committee  hearing  that  the  pro- 
posed fee  would  drive  most  shippers  to  use 
trucks  rather  than  barges,  which  would  re- 
quire the  country  to  use  more  fuel. 

Because  the  administration  doesn"t  con- 
sider the  barge  operators  fee  to  be  a  tax.  it 


wasn"t  mentioned  in  the  71-page  explanation 
of  Cllnton"s  tax  plan  released  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  Thursday. 

The  long-awaited  Treasury  publication 
didn't  clear  up  one  question  worrying  natu- 
ral gas  producers  and  pipeline  companies: 
Where  will  the  government  try  to  collect  the 
proposed  energy  tax? 

Treasury  said  the  energy  tax  will  be  col- 
lected at  the  pipeline,  but  it  didn't  say 
whether  that  means  the  producers'  end  of 
the  pipeline  or  the  consumers'  end.  The  gas 
industry  wants  the  tax  collected  as  close  to 
the  consumer  as  possible  to  make  sure  the 
industry  doesn't  have  to  absorb  the  cost. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  12.  1993] 

Putting  the  Bite  on  the  Barge  Business 
(By  Don  Phillips) 

While  many  industries  are  counting  the  ef- 
fect of  President  Clinton's  planned  energy 
tax  In  pennies  per  gallon,  the  nation's  barge 
companies  have  been  bllndsided  by  the  pro- 
posal for  a  fuel  tax  increase  of  $1  per  gallon— 
a  more  than  fivefold  boost. 

Even  if  the  tax  rises  by  less  than  $1.  as  now 
seems  likely,  the  levy  would  dramatically 
raise  costs  for  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  nation's  freight  transportation 
network. 

As  proposed,  it  would  add  $420  million  in 
taxes  for  operators  on  the  inland  waterway — 
more  than  their  current  pretax  profits. 

••It  doesn't  give  you  the  warm  fuzzies  that 
anybody  could  survive  that  kind  of  Impact." 
said  Michael  Hagen.  president  of  American 
Commercial  Barge  Line  Co.  of  Jeffersonville, 
Ind. 

Whatever  becomes  of  the  tax.  its  origins 
have  provided  the  industry  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  curious  way  that  Washington  sometimes 
works. 

The  1.800  companies  that  run  barge  lines  or 
service  them  are  mystified  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  tax  was  proposed,  and  they  are  not 
the  only  ones. 

A  consensus  is  growing  that  the  idea  was 
almost  an  accident— perhaps  brought  about 
by  the  newly  easy  flow  of  ideas  between  a 
Democratic  White  House  and  a  Democratic 
Congress. 

Among  the  ideas  Clinton  considered  were 
those  brought  up  by  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office,  among  them  the  May  1992  CBO 
study.  "Paying  for  Highways.  Airways  and 
Waterways:  How  Can  Users  Be  Charged?" 

The  CBO  study  noted  that  current  barge 
fuel  taxes — 17  cents  per  gallon  and  soon  to  go 
to  19  cents— pay  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
government's  cost  of  maintaining  navigation 
on  the  rivers  and  canals  that  form  a  web 
through  the  central  and  eastern  United 
States. 

••The  substantial  Imbalance  between  costs 
and  user  taxes  .  .  .  suggests  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  explore  ways  of  placing  a  larger  share 
of  the  burden  on  the  users."  said  the  report. 

"I  have  a  feeling  they  Just  took  it  out  of 
the  CBO  book."  said  Dawn  Erlandson.  a  lob- 
byist for  the  environmental  group  Friends  of 
the  Earth. 

Barry  Toiv.  a  spokesman  for  the  White 
House  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  put  together  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  package,  said  he  didn't  know 
the  genesis  of  the  barge  tax.  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  idea  came  from  a  CBO  document. 

"That  would  have  been  enough  to  gain  con- 
sideration,•'  he  said. 

Clinton  himself  has  suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed tax  was  not  supposed  to  have  been  that 
stiff. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  the  way  that  the  struc- 
ture, the  plan,  was  originally  designed,  that 


It  was  supposed  to  go  up  that  much,'-  Clinton 
told  an  interviewer  with  WWL-TV  in  New 
Orleans.  '•!  think  that  should  be  reexam- 
ined." he  added. 
The  proposal  shocked  the  barge  industry. 
It  was  as  If  a  battle  that  raged  more  than 
a  decade  ago  over  fuel  taxes  and  government 
waterway  construction— which  the  industry 
thought  it  had  won- had  Oared  again  when  it 
turned  its  back. 

The  prime  natural  suspects  as  the  instiga- 
tors where  the  waterway  Industry's  main 
competitors — the  railroads — or  perhaps  envi- 
ronmentalists. 

They  were  allies  in  a  major  battle  over  ex- 
pansion of  Locks  &  Dam  26  at  Alton.  111.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  1970s  and  1980s, 
and  over  earlier  proposals  for  higher  taxes  or 
user  fees  on  barge  lines. 

But  it  appears  that  economics,  like  poli- 
tics, can  make  strange  bedfellows. 

While  railroads  once  were  certain  to  sup- 
port any  proposal  that  would  raise  the  barge 
Industry's  costs,  they  have  now  fallen  silent 
over  the  tax  proposal,  which,  if  enacted, 
would  be  a  great  and  unexpected  triumph. 

Railroad  companies  seem  almost  embar- 
rassed at  the  barge  companies'  bad  fortune 
and  seem  confused  as  to  what  position  to 
take. 

••I  really  think  that  when  our  people  saw 
the  numbers,  they  knew  something  had  gone 
wrong  here."  said  Thomas  Hoppin,  a  spokes- 
man for  CSX  Corp.  in  Richmond,  whose  main 
business  is  railroading.  ■•I  don't  believe  there 
was  any  celebration  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try." 

Part  of  the  reason  for  Hoppin's  lack  of  joy 
is  that  CSX  owns  American  Commercial 
Barge  Line  Co. 
But  it  goes  deeper  than  that. 
In  the  days  since  the  great  Locks  &  Dam  26 
battle,  railroads  and  barges  have  begun  co- 
operating in  a  major  way.  This  is  the  era  of 
what  government  and  industry  are  calling 
"Intermodalism." 

Fully  50  percent  of  the  coal  shipped  in 
barges  arrives  at  the  dock  by  train,  and 
sometimes  even  goes  back  to  rail  cars  before 
completing  its  journey. 

Coal  from  Wyoming's  Powder  River  Basin 
might  go  by  rail  to  Superior,  Wis.,  across  the 
Great  Lakes  by  lake  boat,  back  to  a  train  to 
the  Ohio  River  and  then  to  a  barge  to  the 
customer. 

••The  two  industries,  like  the  railroads  and 
the  trucking  industry,  have  found  a  lot  of 
common  ground."  Hoppin  said. 

If  it  wasn't  the  railroads,  was  it  the  envi- 
ronmentalists? Apparently  not. 

Erlandson.  of  Friends  of  the  Earth,  who 
has  been  active  in  trying  to  shape  the  Clin- 
ton program,  said  she  has  no  idea  who  is  lob- 
bying for  the  tax  proposal.  ••!  don't  know 
anyone  in  the  environmental  community 
who's  pushing  it,"  she  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  White  House  Office  of 
Environmental  Policy  said  the  office  had  no 
idea  why  the  0MB  included  the  tax. 

■•We  assume  ifs  just  one  of  those  good  gov- 
ernment user-fee  things."  the  spokesman 
said. 

Wherever  it  came  from,  the  ux  debate  has 
loosed  a  genie  that  barge  companies  may 
find  hard  to  control. 

Joseph  A.  Farrell.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Waterways  Operators,  said  a  $1  tax  in- 
crease would  be  "catastrophic." 

He  said  the  industry  is  already  operating 
at  slim  margins,  and  such  a  tax  quickly 
would  dry  up  some  U.S.  exports  such  as 
grain,  because  the  extra  cost  of  transpwr- 
tatlon  would  make  them  uncompetitive. 

Hagen  of  American  Commercial  Barge 
Lines  estimated  his  tax  bill  would  rise  by  at 
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least  $70  million,   about   $20  million   more 
than  his  yearly  pretax  earnings. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter transmitted  to  this  Senator  from 
the  Agricultural  Retailers  Association, 
the  American  Corn  Millers  Association, 
the  American  Feed  Industry  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Agricultural  Chemi- 
cals Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers,  the  National 
Barley  Growrers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Corn  Growers  Association,  the 
National  Farmers  Organization,  the 
National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
the  National  Oil  Seed  Processors  Asso- 
ciation, the  Terminal  Elevator  Grain 
Merchants  Association  and  the  Fer- 
tilizer Institute  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  ToM  Harkin, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Harkin:  We.  the  under- 
signed agricultural  and  agribusiness  organi- 
zations, respectfully  urge  you  to  reject  the 
proposed  525%  increase  in  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Fuel  Tax  contained  in  the  Administra- 
tion's economic  proposal.  We  believe  this  tax 
increase  is  neither  fair  nor  well-reasoned.  It 
will  mean  lost  jobs,  lost  exports,  and  lost 
farm  Income  at  a  time  when  we  can  ill  afford 
any  such  losses. 

Agriculture  relies  heavily  on  barge  trans- 
portation. Agricultural  products  comprise 
nearly  35%  of  all  products  moved  on  Inland 
waterways,  and  over  half  of  all  export  grain 
moves  by  barge.  A  conservative  estimate  is 
that  the  cost  of  barging  grain  would  increase 
about  $.10/t5ushel.  in  addition  to  the  $.ia'gal- 
lon  BTU  tax  that  has  been  proposed.  Fuel 
costs  of  a  typical  barge  movement  on  the 
Mississippi  River  would  increase  by  $70,000! 
Our  comprehensive  inland  waterways  system 
provides  U.S.  agriculture  with  a  great  com- 
petitive advantage  over  other  countries,  but 
this  tax  would  put  our  export  competitive- 
ness at  risk. 

Some  say  that  commercial  users  of  the  in- 
land waterways  system  should  pay  all  con- 
struction and  maintenance  costs.  The  fact  is 
that  the  river  system  has  been  improved  for 
many  other  reasons,  including  flood  control, 
water  supply,  and  hydropower.  Many  com- 
munities up  and  down  America's  rivers  bene- 
fit from  such  public  Investment. 

This  proposal  also  works  at  cross-purposes 
with  the  Administration's  environmental  ob- 
jectives. Barge  transportation  uses  less  fuel 
per  ton-mile,  creates  less  air  and  noise  pollu- 
tion, uses  less  steel  and  other  materials  per 
unit  of  cargo-carrying  capacity,  and  claims  a 
superior  safety  record  in  petroleum  and  haz- 
ardous material  movements. 

Perhaps  worst  of  all,  Increased  transpor- 
tation costs  brought  on  by  this  tax  would  be 
passed  directly  to  U.S.  farmers.  A  1985  study 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  projected 
that  70%  of  such  costs  are  borne  by  produc- 
ers. Our  projections  show  potential  farm  in- 
come losses  of  up  to  $431  million  annually, 
just  in  states  bordering  inland  waterways. 
The  economic  ripple  effects  would  surely  be 
felt  by  all  of  agriculture  In  disruptions  of 
transportation  patterns  and  higher  costs  for 
other  shipping  modes.  Consequently,  farm- 
ers' prices  would  be  driven  down,  and  their 
costs  for  inputs  like  fertilizer  would  be  driv- 


en up.  Federal  budget  outlays  would  also  in- 
crease through  larger  deficiency  payments 
brought  on  by  lower  market  prices,  a  cost 
not  accounted  for  in  the  Administration's 
revenue  projections. 

We  believe  that  a  525%  increase  in  the  in- 
land waterways  fuel  tax.  on  top  of  other  sac- 
rifices U.S.  agriculture  has  been  asked  to 
make,  goes  well  beyond  a  fair  contribution, 
and  we  urge  your  opposition  to  the  Increase. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  need  addi- 
tional information,  please  contact  Todd 
Kemp  or  David  Barrett  at  the  National  Grain 
and  Feed  Association  at  (202)  289-0873. 

Agricultural  Retailers  Association. 

American  Corn  Millers  Federation. 

American  Feed  Industry  Association. 

American  Soybean  Association. 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

National  Barley  Growers  Association. 

National  Corn  Growers  Association. 

National  Farmers  Organization. 

National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 

National  Oilseed  Processors  Association. 

Terminal  Elevator  Grain  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Fertilizer  Institute. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President,  I 
just  want  to  quote  from  the  Commer- 
cial Appeal  of  March  8: 

William  Sory.  owner  of  Memphis  Barge 
Line.  Inc..  used  short.  jMlnted  sentences  to 
describe  his  opinion  of  a  Clinton  administra- 
tion proposal  that  eventually  would  raise  the 
fuel  tax  he  pays  by  600  percent. 

Actually,  it  is  slightly  less  than  that. 
525  percent,  but  still  enormous. 

He  said: 

••It  stinks.  "  was  Sory's  initial  reaction.  "It 
could  put  me  out.  that  kind  of  increase. "• 

It  went  on  to  say: 

Kowever,  during  a  television  interview  in 
New  Orleans  last  week.  President  Clinton 
gave  towboat  operators  hope  that  the  huge 
Increase  is  being  reconsidered. 

••I  think  that  should  be  re-examined," 
Clinton  said.  '•I'm  not  sure  that  the  way  the 
plan  was  originally  designed,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  go  up  that  much.  ♦  •  *  I  don"t  think 
there  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  quintuple 
it."" 

I  already  mentioned  that  on  the 
floor,  but  I  wanted  to  repeat  that  be- 
cause I  believe  our  actions  with  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  really 
not  only  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country  but  I  think  is  something  that 
the  administration  will,  after  full  con- 
sideration. I  think  be  supportive  of  in 
terms  of  ensuring  we  do  not  levy  this 
kind  of  confiscatory  tax  on  the  barge 
industry  of  America. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

Madam  President.  I  want  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  what  I  was  saying  a  mo- 
ment ago  in  the  exchange  between  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  adoption  of  the  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  of  course,  is  not  binding  on  the 
Finance  Committee.  It  would  be  made 
no  more  binding  on  the  Finance  Com- 
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mittee  if  we  changed  the  number  and 
simply  deleted  the  amount  that  an  In- 
land waterway  fee  would  raise. 

A  budget  resolution  simply  sends  to 
the  committees  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion large  numbers  in  which  the  com- 
mittees of  competent  jurisdiction  will 
conform  policy  or  bills  in  their  com- 
mittees to  conform  with  the  budget 
resolution. 

The  thrust  of  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
should  it  be  adopted.  I  think,  would  be 
this:  It  would  send  a  signal  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  does  not  look  favorably  on  rais- 
ing the  inland  waterway  tax  pursuant 
to  the  assumption  in  the  Clinton  budg- 
et plan  ais  modified  by  the  Senate. 

It  would  send  a  signal  to  the  Finance 
Committee  that  should  they  raise  the 
inland  waterway  fees  to  the  level  to 
fulfill  the  number  to  conform  to  the  as- 
sumption in  the  Clinton  budget  as 
modified,  any  bill  bringing  that  to  the 
floor  would  be  subject  to  debate  on  the 
floor  and  probably  an  amendment  to 
delete  that  tax  would  carry  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Now,  that  in  essence  is  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution.  It  simply  sends 
a  signal  to  the  Finance  Committee 
that  you  ought  to  look  in  another  di- 
rection to  raise  the  revenues,  if  at  all 
possible,  so  as  to  avoid  a  possible 
amendment  on  the  floor  that  would 
amend  your  bill  and  delete  this  par- 
ticular portion.  It  is  simply  a  yellow 
light,  so  to  speak,  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, or  a  yellow  light  to  any  other 
committee  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
So  I  wanted  to  make  that  very  clear, 
that  there  is  some  substance. 

The  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
here  does  carry  a  substantial  amount 
of  substance  behind  it— I  wanted  to 
make  that  clear — even  though  it  is  not 
totally  binding. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  will  yield,  again,  there  is 
really  nothing  we  can  do  here  that  ab- 
solutely binds  anybody. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  We  cannot  bind  any- 
body. All  we  can  do  is  speak,  and  we 
can  take  a  vote,  and  we  can  indicate  to 
the  Finance  Committee  or  anybody 
else  what  we  would  like  to  do. 

Again,  I  think  this  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution  would  send  a  strong  sig- 
nal to  the  Finance  Committee  that,  if 
they  proceeded  with  some  such,  there 
would  probably  be  another  vote  on  rec- 
onciliation on  that  very  issue  to  take 
it  out.  So  we  cannot  bind  anybody  re- 
gardless of  what  anyone  wants  to  do, 
but  I  think,  as  the  Senator  says,  it  is 
substantive  and  sends  a  very  strong 
signal  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
what  this  body  wants  done  in  the  reve- 
nue measures  that  they  send  down. 
That  would  probably  be  in  reconcili- 
ation, I  assume. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  yield  back  time  so  we  can 
vote? 


Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  Senator  would 
not  mind  if  I  put  in  a  quorum  call  for 
5  minutes  to  see  if  these  people  are 
coming  over  or  not,  I  would  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
we  have  how  much  time  on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority side  has  32  minutes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  How  much  time  do  we 
have.  Madam  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority side  has  6  minutes  and  54  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  would  the  Sen- 
ator like  to  do?  We  are  prepared  to 
yield  our  32  minutes  back  and  get  on 
with  a  vote. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  Senator  will  hold 
just  1  minute  on  this. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  OK.  I  will  speak  for  a 
couple  minutes,  and  we  will  wait  for 
the  Senator.  We  would  very  much  like 
to  move  to  a  vote,  but  the  Senator  has 
his  rights,  and  I  understand  and  recog- 
nize that. 

Madam  President,  I  am  not  sure  that 
very  many  people,  even  the  best  of 
Americans,  are  interested  in  this  argu- 
ment that  has  been  taking  place  the 
last  half-hour.  But  it  does  point  up  a 
couple  of  things.  When  the  majority 
side  does  not  like  something  in  the 
plan,  they  just  say  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  we  ought  not  do  that,  but 
they  leave  the  plan  otherwise  alone,  in- 
cluding all  the  taxes  that  plan  brings, 
and  they  leave  the  impression  that  you 
can  really  pick  and  choose  anything 
you  want  in  this  budget  and  be  for  or 
against  it  and  still  have  a  plan. 

To  the  extent  they  have  said,  "Where 
is  your  plan?"— and  we  are  going  to 
offer  our  plan  in  five  or  six  pieces — it  is 
rather  interesting  because  there  either 
is  or  is  not  a  plan  and  it  is  or  is  not 
built  around  a  series  of  policy  changes. 
The  President  has  advocated  them  and 
said  if  anybody  can  do  better,  why  do 
they  not  try. 

So  I  tell  you  what  would  be  more  ef- 
fective than  the  resolution,  which  we 
are  all  going  to  vote  for  on  this  side, 
what  would  be  much  more  binding 
would  be  to  take  out  the  taxes  dollar 
for  dollar  that  represent  this  barge  tax 
and  cut  spending  $780  million.  That 
would  not  be  much.  We  are  actually  in- 
creasing it  S124  billion,  so  take  out  a 
little  bit  of  that  increase  and  say  there 
is  no  revenue  left  in  this  bill  for  the 
barge  tax.  Then  the  other  side  could 
say,  well,  that  is  not  binding.  But  I  will 
tell  you,  it  sends  a  very  nice  signal  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  it  is  no 
yellow  light.  It  is  a  red  light.  It  says 
we  did  not  even  give  you  the  revenues 
for  that  barge  tax.  They  are  not  even 
in  there.  How  in  the  world  could  they 
use  it  then  even  though  we  did  not  ask 
them  and  we  did  not  give  them  the 
money? 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Madam 
President,  one  of  the  main  principles 
that    underlies    the    Presidents    eco- 


nomic proposals  is  equity.  I  believe 
that  it  is  this  same  commitment  to  eq- 
uitable economic  policies  that  has  led 
the  President  to  reconsider  the  pro- 
posal for  a  new  fuel  tax  for  inland  wa- 
terway users. 

As  it  now  stands,  it  is  possible  that 
waterway  user  fees  could  increase  six- 
fold from  $0.19  to  $1.19.  Yet,  this  in- 
crease could  occur  even  though  this  fee 
is  already  scheduled  to  increase  from  16 
to  19  cents. 

After  meeting  with  President  Clin- 
ton, I  believe  that  he  fully  understands 
the  adverse  affects  that  this  new  tax 
can  have  on  the  inland  waterway  in- 
dustry. 

At  this  point.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  am  cosponsoring  this 
amendment  with  Senator  Harkin.  Most 
importantly,  I  believe  that  this  new 
tax  would  be  unfair  to  the  inland  wa- 
terway industry  since  it  could  capture 
up  to  20  percent  of  their  revenues.  Al- 
though this  proposal  would  raise  diesel 
fuel  taxes  incrementally  over  the  next 
4  years,  this  proposal  would  still  create 
$820  million  in  new  taxes  for  tow  boat 
operators  over  that  period. 

Madam  President.  I  would  also  like 
to  highlight  the  fact  that  this  increase 
in  fuel  taxes  for  barges  will  be  on  top  of 
the  8-  to  10-cent-per-gallon  tax  increase 
that  will  result  from  the  imposition  of 
the  Btu  tax.  Futhermore,  since  more 
than  50  percent  of  grain  exports  are 
transported  on  inland  waterways, 
much  of  the  cost  of  an  increase  in  this 
tax  would  be  transferred  to  farmers 
and  coal  producers — perhaps  by  9  cents 
a  bushel  or  even  more.  In  fact,  this  new 
tax  could  increase  the  cost  of  a  typical 
14-day  trip  carrying  grain,  corn,  or  soy- 
beans from  Minneapolis  to  New  Orleans 
by  as  much  as  $70,000. 

Finally,  Madam  President  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  issue  is  very 
important  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
Illinois  makes  extensive  use  of  both 
the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and 
no  State  makes  more  use  of  our  inland 
waterway  system  than  my  State  does. 
That  is  why  I  believe  that  these  cost 
increases  are  so  severe  that,  if  they 
were  to  be  imposed,  they  could  destroy 
the  inland  waterway  system. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the 
distinguised  Democratic  manager  of 
the  resolution.  Senator  Sasser.  for 
agreeing  to  support  the  amendment.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  offered  by  my  warm  friend 
from  Iowa,  Senator  Harkin.  I  strongly 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Harkin.  We  can  not  afford  to  shut 
down  the  inland  water  commerce  of 
this  Nation  by  leveling  an  additional 
tax  on  inland  waterway  commerce  that 
would  drastically  increase  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  vital  commodities 
that  move  by  ship  and  barge  across 
this  great  Nation. 


I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"yes"  on  this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
am  ready  to  vote  if  the  Senator  is 
ready.  Is  the  Senator  ready? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes,  we  are  ready  to 
yield  back  all  of  our  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  yield  back  all  our 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  39  Leg.] 
YEAS— 88 
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Akaka 

Baucus 

Bennett 

Blden 

Blngamao 

Bond 

Boren 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brown 

Bryan 

Bumpers 

Bums 

Byrd 

Campbell 

Coats 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conrad 

Coverdell 

Craig 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Daschle 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Dorgan 

Durenberg-er 

Exon 


Bradley 
Chafee 
DeConcini 
Feingold 


Falrcloth 

Felnstein 

Ford 

Gleno 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gregg 

Harkin 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Jeffords 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kempthorne 

Kennedy 

Kerrey 

Kohl 

Krueger 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lleberman 

Lott 

Lugar 

Mack 

Mathews 

NAYS— 12 

Graham 
Kerry 
Lautenberg 
Moynihan 


McCain 

McConnell 

Metzenbaum 

Mlkulski 

Mitchell 

Moseley-Braun 

Murkowski 

Murray 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pry  or 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Shelby 

Simon 

Simpson 

Smith 

Specter 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wellstone 

Wofford 


Reid 
Robb 

Rockefeller 
Roth 


So  the  amendment  (No.  181),  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  182 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  the  energy  tax  and 
offset  lost  revenues  by  reducing  spending 
Increases) 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCK- 
LES],  for  himself,  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Murkowski, 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  SMrrn, 
Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr. 
Faircloth,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 


Kempthorne,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Coverdell,  Mr. 
D'AMATO,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
and  Mr.  Grassley,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  182. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  2.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  4,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  6,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  12,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  6.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  8,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  15.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  16.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  19,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  1,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  2,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000 

decrease  the  amount  by 


decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 


On  page  5.  line  3 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  4 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  5. 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  12,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  15.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  22,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  23,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  24,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  25,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  1,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 


On  page  6,  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  8,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  41,  line  24,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  41,  line  25,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  6.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  20,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  21,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  50.  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  50,  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$72,982,000,000. 

On  page  57.  line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  57.  line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$72,982,000,000. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk 
today  is  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
Shelby,  Senator  Domenici,  Senator 
Wallop,  Senator  Packwood,  Senator 
Murkowski,  Senator  Lott,  Senator 
Bond,  Senator  Brown,  Senator  Smith, 
Senator  Gregg,  Senator  Burns,  Sen- 
ator McConnell,  Senator  Faircloth. 
Senator  Pressler,  Senator  Helms, 
Senator  Kempthorne,  Senator  Ben- 
nett, Senator  Hatch,  Senator  Thur- 
mond, and  Senator  Gramm  of  Texas, 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  this  effort, 
along  with  Senator  Domenici  in  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  add  Senator 
Grassley,  as  well,  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, who  helped  us.  I  also  thank  the 
other  cosponsors.  Senator  Lugar,  Sen- 
ator Craig,  Senator  Coats,  Senator 
Coverdell,  Senator  D'Amato,  Senator 
McCain,  Senator  Stevens,  Senator 
Roth,  Senator  Simpson,  Senator  Dole. 
and  Senator  Hatfield. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  cosponsor- 
ing this  amendment.  This  amendment 
is  very  simple. 

This  amendment  will  eliminate  the 
so-called  energy  tax  or  Btu  tax.  That  is 
$73  billion  in  new  taxes  in  this  resolu- 
tion. This  amendment  also  will  elimi- 
nate $73  billion  in  new  spending. 

What  we  will  be  saying  by  adopting 
this  amendment  is  we  do  not  want  to 
be  increasing  taxes  on  everybody  in 
America,  because  everybody  in  Amer- 
ica uses  energy.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
increasing  everybody's  energy  taxes  in 
order  to  pay  for  $73  billion  of  new 
spending.  That  is  the  amendment.  That 
is  it.  That  is  plain.  That  is  simple. 
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This  amendment  is  what  is  referred 
to  as  "'deficit  neutral."  It  cuts  taxes 
and  it  cuts  spending  by  an  equal 
amount.  I  think  it  will  save  the  econ- 
omy, because  this  tax  that  we  are  now 
proposing.  President  Clinton's  so- 
called  Btu  tax.  would  have  a  large  neg- 
ative impact  on  the  economy.  It  would 
cost  jobs.  We  might  call  the  Btu  tax 
the  unemployment  tax  because  the  net 
result  of  this  tax  would  be  to  put  a  lot 
of  people  out  of  work,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  out  of  work. 

Madam  President,  first,  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  hold  elected  offi- 
cials accountable  and  also  hold  them 
accountable  for  what  they  say  as  can- 
didates. I  would  just  read  to  you  a 
quote  from  candidate  Clinton.  Can- 
didate Clinton  said,  "I  will  not  raise 
taxes  on  the  middle  class  to  pay  for 
these  programs."  That  is  what  he  said 
as  a  candidate,  he  will  not  raise  taxes 
to  pay  for  these  programs.  The  facts 
are  he  is  raising  taxes  on  all  Americans 
to  pay  for  these  programs. 

I  also  mentioned  that  as  a  candidate. 
Mr.  Clinton  said  that  he  would  oppose 
excise  taxes,  especially  gasoline  taxes. 
He  mentioned  that  in  his  book.  He 
mentioned  it  on  the  campaign  trail 
many  times  "I  am  opposed  to  a  gaso- 
line tax  increase."  But  the  facts  are  his 
Btu  tax  increases  gasoline  taxes  by  8 
cents  or  more  per  gallon,  it  increases 
diesel  tax  by  more  than  8  cents,  and  it 
increases  aviation  fuel  by  probably 
well  more  than  8  cents. 

So  again  I  think  we  need  to  hold 
President  Clinton  accountable  for  what 
candidate  Clinton  said. 

During  the  State  of  the  Union 
speech.  President  Clinton  said  that  this 
energy  tax  would  cost  a  family  of  four 
$204  per  year.  That  is  not  correct.  His 
Energy  Secretary  now  says  that  is  over 
$320  per  year.  And  other  sources  say. 
well,  even  that  is  an  underestimate. 
The  full  costs  will  be  well  over  $400  per 
year  for  a  family  of  four.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  middle-income  families  who 
are  going  to  see  their  taxes  go  up  col- 
lectively by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Madam  President,  we  can  solve  that. 
We  can  eliminate  that  problem.  We  can 
hold  President  Clinton  accountable  to 
candidate  Clinton  and  not  increase  this 
tax,  and  in  the  process  we  can  save 
many,  many  jobs. 

The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers estimates  that  the  Btu  tax 
would  cost  over  600,000  jobs.  I  think  it 
is  important  we  have  talked  about  the 
economy— and  I  have  seen  my  friends 
hold  up  charts  talking  about  what  we 
need  to  do  to  stimulate  the  economy. 

What  we  do  not  need  to  do  is  pass  a 
tax  increase  that  will  put  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  out  of  work,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  this  tax  will  do. 
So  we  need  to  eliminate  this  tax. 

You  might  say  where  does  it  cost  the 
jobs?  I  can  give  you  any  number  of  ex- 
amples. But  just  in  today's  Wall  Street 


Journal,  there  was  a  report  that  Amer- 
ican Airlines  is  grounding  25  DC-lO's 
and  cutting  capacity  by  3  percent  this 
year. 

Madam  President.  I  will  mention 
American  Airlines  is  a  big  employer  in 
my  State,  and  I  know  it  is  a  big  em- 
ployer in  the  State  of  Texas.  Last  year, 
American  Airlines  lost  $975  million. 
This  Btu  tax  will  cost  American  Air- 
lines anywhere  from  $160  million  a  year 
to  $300  million  per  year,  and  they  can- 
not pass  it  on.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  they  are  already  losing 
money. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  passing  on 
this  new  tax.  If  they  could  pass  it  on. 
they  would  not  have  lost  as  much 
money  that  they  lost  last  year.  So  the 
Btu  tax  will  cost  more  jobs. 

I  can  go  through  industry  by  indus- 
try. Agriculture  is  another  example.  I 
will  touch  on  another  example.  I  note 
the  Presiding  Officer  is  from  the  State 
of  California.  In  California,  a  farmer 
who  has  a  1.200-acre  farm,  600  in  toma- 
toes, the  estimated  increase  cost  of 
this  tax  is  $3,486.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  close  to  my  State,  a 
farmer  with  2.100  acres  of  corn,  soy- 
beans, millet,  and  wheat  with  no  live- 
stock would  be  $1,500  and  with  3.000 
acres,  one-third  irrigated  corn,  oats,  al- 
falfa, the  cost  would  end  up  to  be 
$2,816.  That  is  direct,  out-of-pocket  ex- 
pense. That  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
fertilizer  and  everything  else  that 
would  go  up  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
higher  cost  of  energy. 

I  could  give  countless  examples.  But 
I  would  just  tell  the  Presiding  Officer 
and  my  colleagues  that  this  tax  is  very 
punitive.  It  will  hit  a  lot  of  industries. 
It  will  hit  the  aviation  industry  par- 
ticularly hard.  The  aviation  industry 
estimates  the  Btu  tax  will  cost  be- 
tween $1.2  billion  to  over  $2  billion  per 
year.  The  aviation  industry  in  the  last 
3  years  lost  $10  billion.  There  are  a  lot 
of  other  industries  that  also  cannot 
pass  this  tax  on.  There  are  a  lot  of  in- 
dustries that  will  lose  jobs  as  a  direct 
result  of  this  tax. 

Finally.  Madam  President.  I  want  to 
mention  how  distorted  this  tax  really 
is.  The  Treasury  estimates  that  this 
tax  would  raise  $95  billion.  They  have 
to  raise  $95  billion  to  net  the  so-called 
$71.4  billion.  I  might  mention  our 
amendment  says  $73  billion,  because 
that  is  the  way  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  scored  it  at.  $73  billion. 
But  when  you  consider  the  dynamic 
impact  on  the  economy,  in  other 
words,  how  many  people  will  lose  their 
jobs,  how  much  lower  taxable  profits 
will  be.  how  much  inflation  will  in- 
crease Federal  COLA's.  how  much  more 
it  is  going  to  cost  the  military  and  so 
on.  the  net  result  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  only  going  to  end  up  with 
about  $38  billion  even  though  they 
raise  gross  revenue  of  about  $95  billion. 
You  say.  "Well,  that  is  $38  billion,  we 
are  going  to  reduce  deficit  by  $38  bil- 


lion." That  is  not  correct,  because 
under  this  proposal,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  to  help  cushion  the 
blow  of  this  big  energy  tax,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  increasing  low-income 
energy  assistance  $2.9  billion.  He  pro- 
posed increasing  food  stamps  $12  billion 
and  he  proposed  increasing  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  $26.8  billion.  That  is  vi 
a  total  of  $42  billion  in  new  spending 
tied  to  this  Btu  tax  proposal. 

So  the  net  result  of  the  President's 
proposal  is  that  it  will  raise  $38  billion 
but  it  will  cost  $42  billion. 

This  tax  is  a  loser.  It  is  not  going  to 
raise  net  money  to  the  Government  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  more  than  spend 
that,  but  the  real  facts  are  it  is  going 
to  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
out  of  work. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  do 
that.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  in- 
creasing gasoline  tax  by  8  cents  or 
more.  I  do  not  think  we  should  be  rais- 
ing all  the  utility  bills  in  this  country 
by  4  or  5  percent.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  telling  major  industries  you 
are  going  to  try  to  compete  inter- 
nationally, but  we  are  sorry,  this  may 
stop  your  ability  to  be  able  to  sell  your 
exports.  I  do  not  think  we  should  mis- 
lead ourselves  about  this  tax's  ability 
to  decrease  the  deficit.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  suffocate  the  economy.  That 
is  exactly  what  this  tax  will  do. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  will 
eliminate  the  Btu  tax  and  eliminate 
the  comparable  amount  of  spending, 
that  is.  $73  billion.  We  reduced  the 
taxes  $73  billion  and  we  reduce  spend- 
ing by  $73  billion,  and  I  certainly  hope 
my  colleague  will  agree.  I  note  my  col- 
league. Senator  SHELBY,  is  on  the  floor 
and  I  appreciate  his  cosponsorship  of 
this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  time  to 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Nickles- 
Shelby  amendment  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
been  talking  about  that  will  basically 
eliminate  President  Clinton's  energy 
tax. 

Madam  President.  I.  along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues,  have  expressed  gen- 
eral concerns  about  the  weight  given  to 
tax  increases  over  spending  cuts  in  the 
President's  budget  proposal.  Tax  in- 
creases outnumber  cuts  by  a  ratio  of  at 
least  3  to  1.  Along  with  other  tax  in- 
creases. I  continue  to  have  a  deep  res- 
ervation about  the  impact  of  the  Btu 
tax  on  both  my  State's  and  the  coun- 
try's economy. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  are  committed 
to  deficit  reduction  and.  yes.  we  have 


some  very  tough  choices  to  make,  as 
we  are  reminded  day  by  day.  The 
American  public  has  been  asked  to 
make  some  sacrifices,  and  I  believe 
that  a  great  many,  the  overwhelming 
number  of  our  citizens,  are  willing  to 
do  that. 

However,  a  broad-based,  permanent 
energy  tax  I  believe  is  not  the  path 
that  we  should  take  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion, particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  projected  revenues  from  a  Btu 
tax  would  be  totally  consumed  in  what 
the  administration  calls  new  "invest- 
ment and  stimulus  programs."  In  other 
words,  new  spending  programs.  Dele- 
tion of  that  spending  makes  $124  billion 
in  taxes  Irrelevant  to  the  President's 
plan. 

The  administration  has  asserted  that 
the  energy  tax  will  ultimately  improve 
our  nation's  competitiveness  through 
increased  energy  efficiency.  In  addi- 
tion, reduced  national  consumption  of 
fossil  fuels  is  a  stated  objective  for  the 
tax.  The  question  that  we  must 
confront  as  we  debate  this  tax  is  at 
what  cost  will  we  approach  these  goals. 
I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  an 
indexed  Btu  tax  will  have  a  major  eco- 
nomic and  competitive  impact  on  this 
nation  making  the  cost  far  too  high. 

A  Btu  tax  will  result  in  increased  en- 
ergy costs  for  manufactured  goods. 
These  increased  costs  will  negatively 
impact  our  competitiveness  with  for- 
eign manufactured  goods,  in  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets.  Many  U.S. 
manufacturers  will  be  forced  to  shift 
production  to  other  countries  with 
more  affordable  energy.  And  the  chain 
reaction  begins. 

For  example,  consumers  purchase 
fewer  domestically  produced  goods,  but 
purchase  more  goods  produced  abroad 
because  they  will  be  cheaper. 

Foreign  production  and  jobs  increase, 
at  the  expense  of  domestic  production 
and  jobs. 

Some  of  our  most  competitive  energy 
intensive  industries,  such  as  lumber, 
agriculture,  and  petrochemicals,  which 
account  for  a  significant  portion  of 
U.S.  exports  to  other  countries,  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage. 

A  study  done  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  found  that  a 
Btu  tax  would  cause  a  loss  of  nearly 
600.000  jobs.  It  has  also  been  estimated 
that  a  10  cent  increase  in  the  taxes  on 
gasoline  could  reduce  GNP  by  three-  to 
four-tenths  of  a  percent  over  the  period 
of  the  increase.  Quite  a  lot  of  money. 

The  United  States  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege of  being  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porter. However,  a  Btu  tax  could  seri- 
ously jeopardize  that  status. 

Our  citizens  are  being  asked  to  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  toward  deficit 
reduction.  The  Btu  tax  is  anything  but 
fair. 

This  energy  tax  is  regressive  and  will 
hurt  low-  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans the  most.  These  individuals,  many 
of  them  elderly,  already  spend  more  of 


their  budgets  to  pay  for  necessary  serv- 
ice than  does  the  average  American 
family.  Because  so  much  of  their  in- 
come is  spent  on  home  energy,  these 
households  would  be  severely  impacted 
by  an  increase  brought  on  by  an  energy 
tax.  This  is  particularly  true  in  States 
with  energy  intensive  industries. 

Some  regions  and  States  will  be  pay- 
ing far  more  than  others.  My  home 
State  of  Alabama  is  among  them. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  Alabama's 
electricity  generation  is  from  coal.  A 
Btu  tax  will  have  a  serious  impact  on 
the  coal  industry  in  Alabama  and  else- 
where. We  are  looking  at  a  26-percent 
rise  in  the  price  of  Alabama  coal  at  full 
implementation  of  the  Btu  tax.  This 
cost  is  ultimately  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  and  reduces  coal's 
attractiveness  as  an  energy  source. 

This  does  not  bode  well  for  the  6.200 
employees  in  the  Alabama  coal  indus- 
try who  produce  over  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  coal  per  year.  This  26-percent 
rise  in  the  price  of  coal  will  result  in 
an  18-percent  increase  for  electric  bills 
in  Alabama. 

In  Alabama  alone,  the  proposed  Btu 
tax  will  cost  about  $140  per  person,  or 
$584  million  per  year.  This  number  does 
not  even  include  fertilizer  costs  to  our 
State's  agricultural  industry. 

Also,  Alabama  exports  about  25  per- 
cent of  its  coal.  Consequently,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  effects  of  the  Btu 
tax  with  regard  to  GATT  regulations. 
The  mechanisms  to  offset  the  cost  to 
exporters  would  potentially  open  them 
up  to  GATT  sanctions. 

Alabama  is  just  one  State  in  the 
Southeastern  region  that  will  be  bear- 
ing a  disproportionate  tax  burden. 

The  average  cost  of  the  Btu  tax  per 
year  for  a  household  of  four  in  the 
Southeast  is  $507. 

In  the  Southwest,  that  same  family 
will  pay  as  much  as  $652. 

Families  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  will  pay 
around  $390:  Rocky  Mountain  States 
$409:  Plains  States,  $466;  far  Western 
States.  $439:  the  Great  Lakes.  $446:  and 
New  England  $405. 

States  like  Alaska  would  average  as 
much  as  $1,521  a  year  for  a  four- person 
household:  Wyoming.  $1,167:-  Louisiana. 
$1,090.  and  Texas.  $738. 

This  is  not  the  only  area  where  in- 
equities are  created  by  the  Btu  tax. 
This  Btu  tax  would  tax  oil  at  more 
than  double  the  rate  for  coal  or  natural 
gas.  The  cost  of  gasoline,  which  is  al- 
ready on  the  rise,  would  increase  by  10 
cents  or  more.  Home  heating  fuels  and 
all  other  petroleum  products  will  in- 
crease in  price. 

While  I  am  supportive  of  efforts  to 
curtail  our  Nation's  dangerous  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  oil  industry  contin- 
ues to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  stability 
of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Oil  meets  97  percent  of  the  Nation's 
transportation  fuel  needs  and  supplies 
41  percent  of  the  Nation's  energy  needs. 


Oil  remains  a  low-cost  and  flexible  en- 
ergy source.  Singling  out  the  oil  indus- 
try to  bear  the  heaviest  tax  burden  will 
certainly  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  economy. 

Madam  President,  many  States  are 
already  suffering  from  depressed  en- 
ergy and  agricultural  prices.  The  pro- 
posed Btu  tax  increases  the  prices  on  a 
number  of  fertilizers  that  are  the  basic 
food-producing  tools  employed  by 
farmers  by  as  much  as  $9  per  acre. 

That  may  not  sound  like  much  on 
the  surface,  but  look  at  the  end  result: 

A  typical  corn  farmer  would  see  his 
expenses  increased  by  $5,519  per  year; 
wheat  farmer's  expenses  will  be  in- 
creased by  $4,515:  cotton  farmers  ex- 
penses will  increase  by  as  much  as 
$30,310:  rice  farmers  expenses  will  in- 
crease by  as  much  as  $6,816:  and  potato 
farmers  expenses  will  increase  by  as 
much  as  $15,416. 

Farmers  are  already  paying  taxes  on 
the  energy  used  on  the  farm  for  activi- 
ties such  as  grain  drying,  irrigation 
pumps,  storage  facilities,  and  vehicles. 
Congress  has  always  recognized  the 
critical  relationship  between  the  agri- 
cultural sector  and  its  enormous  and 
invaluable  contribution  to  our  Nation's 
economic  well-being.  We  must  continue 
to  recognize  this  relationship  and  not 
place  a  direct  and  heavy  burden  on  the 
American  farmer,  as  would  this  pro- 
posed energy  tax. 

Madam  President,  in  light  of  our  Na- 
tion's massive  Federal  deficit,  we  know 
that  we  must  come  up  with  creative  so- 
lutions for  an  economically  secure  fu- 
ture and  I  am  willing  to  work  with  the 
administration  and  my  other  col- 
leagues to  that  end. 

However,  we  all  know  that  much  like 
a  spending  program,  once  we  create  a 
tax.  we  have  a  difficult  time  control- 
ling its  growth  and  its  effects.  I  do  not 
want  us  to  walk  blindly  into  a  tax  that 
could  have  severe  repercussions  for  our 
energy  industries,  our  consumers  and 
our  economy. 

I  believe  that  deficit  reduction 
should  be  our  number  one  priority.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  we  have  to  close 
this  gap  between  incoming  Federal  rev- 
enue and  outgoing  Federal  spending. 

Federal  spending  continues  to  rise 
more  than  twice  the  rate  of  revenue. 
We  must  reduce  spending.  That  is 
where  our  investment  should  be — in  re- 
duced spending.  This  amendment  is  73 
billion  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Btu  tax  is  rendered  absolutely 
unnecessary  if  we  do  not  engage  in  new 
spending.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  voting  for  this  impor- 
tant amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Akaka).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  we  would  have  those  in  opposition 
also  speak  in  opposition,  so  we  could 
enter  into  a  little  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  wishes  to  speak  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  on  the  floor.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Yes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  Senator 
Roth  and  Senator  Hatfield  as  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  state  up  front  I  do  not  like  any 
taxes.  I  do  not  like  any  taxes  in  the 
President's  budget.  I  do  not  like  any 
taxes  in  the  Budget  Committee's  pro- 
posal. But  that  is  not  the  real  question, 
what  we  like.  Because  we  are  long  past 
being  able  to  do  what  we  like  in  this 
body  if  we  are  going  to  be  serious  about 
solving  this  Nation's  deficit  and  long- 
term  debt  problem. 

When  I  was  in  the  House,  the  other 
body,  when  President  Reagan  was  re- 
elected, it  was  really  fun,  it  was  easy, 
it  was  great.  President  Reagan  essen- 
tially asked  us  to  do  two  things.  He 
said  cut  taxes  and  spend  more  money. 
That  was  fun  and  that  was  easy  to  do. 
There  were  very  few  Members  who  ob- 
jected to  cutting  taxes. 

We  cut  taxes  dramatically.  The  top 
rate  went  from  70  percent  to  28  percent. 
That  was  easy,  and  it  certainly  was  a 
lot  of  fun  to  do  a  release,  to  tell  our 
people  we  had  cut  their  taxes  by  that 
huge  amount. 

The  other  thing  he  asked  us  to  do 
was  spend  more  money,  and.  boy,  was 
that  easy.  Most  Members  thought  that 
was  the  best  thing  we  could  possibly 
do.  The  President  had  asked  us  to 
spend  more  money.  We  greatly  in- 
creased the  amount  of  money  we  spent 
on  the  Defense  Department,  and  a  lot 
of  Members  sent  a  lot  of  letters  and  a 
lot  of  news  releases  out  on  what  we 
were  spending  money  for.  So  the  1980's 
were  really  a  lot  of  fun,  and  they  were 
very  easy. 

But  as  we  stand  on  this  floor  in  the 
1990's  we  are  looking  at  a  $4  trillion 
long-term  national  debt.  We  are  look- 
ing at  a  $350  billion-plus  deficit  this 
year. 

I  suggest  to  all  of  our  colleagues  that 
the  fun  is  over  and  that  the  good  times 
are  over.  And  there  is  not  a  proposal 
that  is  a  serious  proposal  that  this 
body  will  be  able  to  consider  that  real- 
ly addresses  the  problem  that  is  going 
to  be  easy  to  do.  None  of  it  is  going  to 
be  fun.  No  taxes  are  easy  to  pass.  No 
one  is  going  to  embrace  any  tax  with 
any  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  report 
back  to  our  States  that,  by  golly,  I  just 
passed  a  new  tax.  No  one  is  going  to 
want  to  do  that,  and  no  one  is  going  to 
want  to  introduce  or  issue  a  news  re- 
lease about  what  programs  we  cut,  be- 
cause that  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  So 
the  easy  and  the  fun  days  are  over. 


But  I  suggest  the  day  of  reckoning 
for  this  Congress'  ability  to  be  able  to 
solve  the  problems  this  country  is  fac- 
ing is  at  hand.  I  heard  people  say,  "I  do 
not  like  the  Btu  tax.  "  I  do  not  like  the 
Btu  tax  either. 

I  have  also  heard  some  say  it  is  un- 
fair, it  is  regressive,  it  hits  middle-in- 
come and  working  people  more  than  it 
hurts  wealthy  people.  I  do  not  hear  a 
lot  of  people  making  suggestions  for 
raising  revenues,  and  I  do  not  hear 
anybody  specifically  spelling  out  what 
programs  they  want  to  have  reduced, 
other  than  talking  in  generic  terms. 

Let  me  suggest  that  when  you  talk 
about  it  being  regressive,  you  are  only 
looking  at  part  of  the  President's  pack- 
age. There  is  another  part  that  not 
many  people,  I  think,  are  focusing  on. 
When  the  President  spoke  in  the  other 
body,  in  the  joint  session,  he  talked 
about  the  other  part  of  the  story,  the 
rest  of  the  story.  Part  of  the  rest  of  the 
story  is  his  proposal  to  increase  the 
earned  income  tax  credit.  The  earned 
income  tax  credit  rewards  work  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  a  welfare  program  be- 
cause it  only  is  helpful  to  those  people 
who  actually  are  employed. 

The  President's  proposal  is  to  in- 
crease the  earning  limitation  for  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  to  people 
making  up  to  SSO.OOO  a  year.  When  you 
look  at  what  the  earned  income  tax 
credit  will  give  to  people  who  work  in 
this  country,  who  are  in  the  mlddle- 
and  lower-middle-income  brackets,  it 
more  than  offsets  the  adverse  effects  of 
a  Btu  tax,  it  more  than  offsets  the  ad- 
verse impacts  of  a  Btu  tax  because  peo- 
ple under  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
are  eligible  to  get  up  to  $2,400  a  year  in 
a  tax  credit  to  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue to  work. 

If  you  look  at  the  estimates  on  what 
a  Btu  tax  would  probably  cost  a  family 
of  four,  one  estimate  is  $17  a  month,  a 
little  over  $200  a  year.  That  is  substan- 
tially less  of  a  tax  increase  than  they 
would  be  able  to  get  from  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  that  they  will  be 
given  when  the  whole  package  is  adopt- 
ed and  passed. 

I  looked  at  my  income  tax  returns 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  I  will  bet 
most  of  my  colleagues  on  this  floor  are 
in  pretty  much  the  same  situation.  In 
Louisiana,  for  the  last  taxable  year, 
the  IRS  tax  returns  show  that  72  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  my  State  reported 
incomes  of  $30,000  a  year  or  less.  That 
tells  me  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
people  in  my  State  would  be  eligible 
for  an  earned  income  tax  credit  that 
will  do  more  than  offset  the  adverse 
impact  of  a  Btu  tax. 

So  I  think  in  these  discussions — and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  more:  those 
of  us  on  the  Finance  Committee  are 
going  to  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  trying  to  reconcile  and  report  out 
the  exact  terms  and  conditions  of  this 
package  and  this  program,  including 
the  earned  income  tax  credit — but  it  is 


unfair  to  just  single  out  one  portion 
and  say  it  is  bad  because  I  do  not  like 
taxes. 

Nobody  likes  taxes.  I  suggest  when 
you  look  at  the  Btu  tax.  you  should 
also  look  at  the  earned  income  tax 
credit,  which  is  designed  to  help  mid- 
dle-income and  working  families  in 
this  country,  which  I  think  offsets  the 
adverse  impacts  of  the  Btu  tax. 

Our  job  is  to  make  it  fair,  to  make  it 
work,  to  make  it  be  imposed  at  the 
proper  stage  and  not  to  be  haphazardly 
thrown  out  there  without  a  detailed 
and  complete  discussion.  This  budget 
resolution  is  going  to  allow  that  to 
happen,  and  I  think  we  should  go  for- 
ward with  it  until  someone  comes  up 
with  a  better  idea,  which  I  have  not  yet 
heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  before  us  today.  I  think, 
indicates  why  the  American  people  and 
the  press  are  not  taking  seriously  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  with  regard 
to  this  budget  debate. 

There  is  a  lot  of  rhetoric  here  on  the 
other  side  about  opposing  the  Btu  tax. 
opposing  it  because  it  will  work  irrep- 
arable harm  on  poor  people,  on  work- 
ing people,  on  middle-class  people.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
nobody  likes  a  tax.  I  wish  we  could  run 
this  Government  without  any  taxes 
whatsoever.  We  started  down  that  road 
in  1981.  I  will  remind  my  colleagues.  We 
thought  we  would  just  keep  on  cutting 
taxes  until  perhaps  we  would  produce 
such  prosperity  we  would  just  keep  on 
cutting  them  into  perpetuity. 

What  occurred  in  the  final  analysis 
was  a  disaster.  That  is  the  reason  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  hole  that  we  are 
in  today. 

With  regard  to  those  among  us  who 
are  poor,  this  Btu  tax  would  offset  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  working  poor  by 
the  earned  income  tax  credits.  In  other 
words,  if  you  are  working  and  you 
make  below  a  certain  amount  and  you 
are  adversely  impacted  by  the  Btu  tax, 
then,  of  course,  you  are  made  whole  by 
the  earned  income  tax  credit. 

There  are  other  safety  net  programs 
to  offset  the  minimal  adverse  side  ef- 
fects that  this  tax  may  have  on  the 
poorest  among  us.  Food  stamps,  low-in- 
come home  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram—all of  these  things  help  offset 
the  admitted  but  slight  regressivity  of 
the  Btu  tax. 

The  truth  is  that  in  the  President's 
tax  program,  64  percent  of  the  new  rev- 
enues proposed  by  President  Clinton 
will  be  paid  for  by  families  earning 
$200,000  or  more  a  year.  That  is  what 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  object  to.  These  crocodile  tears 
over  the  middle  class,  or  the  poor,  over 
this  Btu  tax — that  is  not  convincing,  I 
say,  Mr.  President,  to  this  Senator. 

Why  should  this  amendment  not  be 
taken  seriously?  First  off,  what  is  pro- 


posed is  to  offset  the  Btu  tax  with  what 
are  essentially  unspecified  cuts  in 
function  950.  What  is  function  950  of 
the  budget?  It  really  is  simply  just  a 
plug.  It  is  a  holding  place  where  you 
put  a  few  things  in  the  budget  that  you 
do  not  have  any  other  place  to  put. 

For  example,  function  950  includes 
anticipated  additional  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  that  might  be  needed 
to  finance  pay  raises  for  all  agencies 
except  DOD  and  the  military. 

It  includes  contingencies  for  specific 
requirements.  It  includes  contingencies 
for  relatively  uncontrollable  programs, 
if  you  have  a  mandatory  program  that 
happens  to  rollover.  Contingencies  for 
other  requirements,  that  is  what  it 
says;  it  is  that  general.  Undistributed 
offsetting  receipts;  employer  share; 
employee  retirement;  interest  received 
by  trust  funds;  rents  and  royalties  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  That  is 
what  function  950  is. 

Look  at  what  has  occurred  just  in  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  a  whole 
host  of  amendments  offered  by  our  col- 
leagues from  the  other  side,  paying  for 
every  one  of  them,  they  said,  out  of 
this  tiny  little  function  950  which  is 
undistributed  offsetting  receipts.  They 
offered  a  total,  Mr.  President,  of  $764 
billion  over  5  years  in  cuts  they  were 
going  to  pay  for  out  of  function  950; 
$764  billion  that  they  were  going  to  pay 
for  out  of  unspecified  cuts  in  this  tiny 
function  of  the  budget. 

Now  they  are  coming  in  and  saying 
we  are  going  to  pay  for  the  Btu  tax  out 
of  this  tiny  little  function  950  of  offset- 
ting receipts  and  unspecified  cuts. 
They  are  going  to  pay  for  $85  billion  in 
revenue  losses  out  of  this  function  950. 
An  impossibility;  an  impossibility. 

If  they  want  to  do  away  with  the  Btu 
tax,  come  in  and  tell  us;  how  are  you 
going  to  pay  for  it.  Or  then  just  confess 
what  is  the  truth:  We  do  not  want  to 
deal  responsibly  with  the  deficit.  We 
know  there  is  a  deficit  out  there,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  have  our  fingerprints 
on  any  unpopular  effort  to  deal  with  it. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about.  Mr. 
President.  That  is  what  this  function  is 
all  about.  They  are  actually  taking  it 
out  of  function  920,  allowances.  But  the 
principle  is  really  the  same.  There  is 
just  nothing  there. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes;  I  will  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  I  understand  you 
correctly,  when  the  President's  budget 
was  submitted  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee under  function  920.  this  little  bitty 
function  you  are  speaking  of  did  not 
have  anything  in  it.  Then  the  chairman 
put  $39  billion  in  it  with  a  minus  sign 
in  front  of  it.  I  think  you  were  saying — 
that  was  when  you  had  to  provide  some 
more  budget  cuts— Senator  Packwood, 
remember  CBO  told  them  they  were 
off? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  $40  billion. 


Mr.  SASSER.  Is  the  Senator  address- 
ing the  question  to  Senator  Packwood 
or  me? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  To  you.  but  I  saw 
him  listening  so  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
he  knew. 

Let  me  ask,  did  you  not  put  $40  bil- 
lion in  unspecified  cuts  in  the  same 
function  to  meet  the  CBO's  objection 
to  the  President's  budget?  And  why  do 
they  belong  in  there  any  more  than 
anything  else? 

Mr.  SASSER.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
and  he  knows  the  budget  as  well  as 
anyone  in  this  body,  he  knows  that  is  a 
traditional  use  of  function  920. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Just  as  this  is. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  point  I  am  making 
here  is  that  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  had  764  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  cuts  in  amendments  over  5 
years  that  they  sought  to  offset  with 
function  920.  No  wonder  these  proposals 
coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  not  taken  seriously  by  editorial 
writers  across  this  country,  by  the 
press,  or  by  disinterested  observers. 
There  are  no  serious  proposals  that  we 
have  seen  so  far  coming  from  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
deal  with  this  deficit. 

I  really  wish  that  there  were.  I  think 
if  some  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
had  their  way,  there  would  be  serious 
proposals  coming  from  some  of  them, 
because  I  happen  to  know  some  of  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  con- 
cerned about  this  deficit  and  they  want 
to  make  responsible  proposals.  I  well 
remember  back  in  the  early  eighties, 
when  at  that  time  there  was  much  con- 
cern on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  when 
Senator  DOMENICI  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  much  con- 
cern about  the  escalating  deficit  then. 

The  then-chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Senator  Dole,  had  the 
courage  to  come  forward  and  say,  yes. 
we  have  to  do  something  about  this 
deficit.  At  that  time,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
now  the  very  able  minority  leader, 
called  for  a  broad-based  energy  tax.  In 
the  summer  of  1982.  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Senator  Dole  told 
the  Reagan  administration  if  they  did 
not  want  to  end  up  with  an  even  bigger 
deficit,  then  they  needed  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  and  he  suggested  an  en- 
ergy tax.  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
it.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  stood  on  this  floor.  I  think, 
on  many  occasions  and  taken  some  un- 
popular positions  in  an  effort  to  fulfill 
his  responsibility,  first  as  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  later  as 
minority  leader  in  dealing  with  this 
deficit. 

But  I  say  to  my  friends  that  we  sim- 
ply cannot  drop  this  vital  element  of 
the  President's  budget  and  his  eco- 
nomic program  without  having  some 
way  to  pay  for  these  revenues  which 
are  going  to  total  some  $85  billion  over 
5  years.  If  we  just  want  to  say,  OK,  we 


are  not  going  to  reduce  this  deficit  $502 
billion  over  5  years,  we  are  going  to  re- 
duce it  by  some  $417  billion  over  5 
years,  then  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  let 
us  just  say  it;  let  us  be  honest  about  it 
and  say  that  we  do  not  have  any  means 
of  replacing  lost  revenues  from  this 
Btu  tax  and  we  are  just  going  to  bor- 
row another  $85  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  That  is  what  we  have  done  for 
the  last  12. 

But  the  difference  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  said  they  want  a 
change.  They  are  tired  of  these  borrow- 
and-spending  policies.  They  say  that 
they  are  ready  to  make  a  shared  con- 
tribution to  try  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  deficit,  and  they  say  that 
because  they  are  concerned  about  their 
country,  they  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  their  children. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  the  Wall 
Street  Journal-NBC  poll  that  appeared 
just  a  few  days  ago,  that  showed  the 
American  people  preferring  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  plan  2  to  1  over  their 
proposal  that  did  not  raise  taxes. 

So  the  American  people  are  way 
ahead  of  them  on  this.  They  are  saying 
the  thing  that  troubles  us  most  is  irre- 
sponsibility in  dealing  with  this  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  affairs,  and  we  are 
willing  to  make  a  contribution,  a 
shared  sacrifice,  if  this  will  alleviate 
the  problems  of  the  Federal  budget. 

If  this  proposal  should  pass,  if  the 
Btu  tax  were  to  be  thrown  overboard, 
and  I  do  not  like  any  taxes  myself:  I  do 
not  like  a  Btu  tax.  but  I  will  say  this: 
There  are  some  favorable  effects  flow- 
ing from  it.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
the  environment,  at  least  we  all  say  we 
are  concerned  about  the  environment. 
This  Btu  tax  will  encourage  conserva- 
tion. Some  have  calculated  that  this 
Btu  tax  will  go  a  long  way  to  moving 
this  country  back  in  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  to  the  1990  levels  from  the 
year  2000  as  we  agreed  to  do  at  the  Rio 
meeting  just  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  another  salutary  spin- 
off from  this  Btu  tax  will  be  to  discour- 
age energy  consumption  and  particu- 
larly oil  consumption.  We  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  on  a  per  capita  basis  use 
much  more  oil  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  It  is  calculated  that  this 
Btu  tax  will  go  a  long  way  to  reducing 
our  oil  consumption. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  losing  my  voice 
here.  Let  me  yield  the  floor  momentar- 
ily. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  amusing,  to  say  the  least,  to  be 
lectured  by  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
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Committee  about  specifics,  he  having 
just  voted  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  which  contained  no 
specifics  but  just  a  vague  instruction 
not  to  charge  money  for  barges. 

I  would  like  to  just  take  this  quick 
opportunity  to  criticize  another  state- 
ment that  he  made  which  talks  about 
the  admitted  but  slight  effects.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  slight  effect  if  you  work 
for  Boeing  and  have  lost  your  job  be- 
cause this  tax  is  a  subsidy  for  Airbus. 

How  is  it  a  subsidy  for  Airbus?  They 
do  not  have  to  pay  the  tax.  And  by  put- 
ting $1  billion  onto  the  airlines  we  have 
made  their  new  purchases  of  airplanes 
another  half  a  decade  further  away. 
Airbus  is  a  cheaper  airplane  now  be- 
cause it  does  not  have  that  tax  to  pay. 

So  we  are  subsidizing  foreigners.  We 
are  subsidizing  foreign  oil  with  this 
tax.  How?  Because  since  the  President 
and  his  able  people  want  to  hide  this 
tax  from  the  American  people,  they 
will  not  put  it  out  for  the  consumer  to 
know  he  is  paying  it,  and  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  assessed  on  refined  products. 
Having  not  been  assessed  on  the  refined 
product,  the  refined  product  comes  in 
here  and  does  another  thing.  Its  slight 
effect.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  is  to  put  people  in  the 
American  refining  business  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

He  also  gives  us  a  long  song  and 
dance  about  how  this  is  environ- 
mentally sound.  How,  may  I  ask.  will 
Vice  President  Al  Gores  Rio  demands 
be  met  by  making  high  sulfur  coal  a 
cheaper  fuel  than  the  clean  renewable 
water  of  the  Pacific  Northwest?  How 
does  it  do  it  by  eliminating  the  viabil- 
ity of  nuclear  power? 

The  purpose  of  the  tax.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  to  raise  money  but  to  sat- 
isfy a  Rio  demand  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Because  if  the  purpose  of  the  tax 
is  satisfied,  two  great  new  things  hap- 
pen. A  whole  new  class  of  dependent 
Americans  becomes  ours  to  witness. 
Why?  Because  food  stamps  have  to  be 
issued  to  take  care  of  people  newly  eli- 
gible for  the  stamps  by  virtue  of  having 
had  to  pay  the  Btu  tax.  Why?  Because 
the  earned  income  tax  credit  makes 
more  people  eligible  for  dependency  on 
the  Federal  Government.  These  are 
hardworking  Americans  who  are  now 
not  dependent  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  political  science  of  this  is 
great:  this  new  Government  depend- 
ency goes  right  around  and  these  hard- 
working Americans  must  vote  for  the 
people  who  will  now  shell  out  money  to 
keep  them  from  having  to  pay  the  Btu 
tax. 

It  also  fails  on  Rio  because  the  tax 
makes  the  Pacific  Northwest  less 
blessed  by  clean,  renewable  hydro- 
power.  The  tax  fails  on  revenue  because 
of  the  income  transfers  that  are  re- 
quired. And  it  does  one  thing  that  the 
President  promised  when  he  said  he 
was  going  to  rework  welfare  as  we 
knew  it.  How?  By  putting  more  Ameri- 
cans under  income  umbrellas. 


Mr.  President,  this  Btu  tax  is  per- 
nicious; it  is  dishonest  because  it  is 
hidden  from  the  people  who  will  pay  it. 
It  puts  people  and  Americans  out  of 
work.  This  amendment  has  the  speci- 
ficity required  to  remove  new  spending. 
If  the  purpose  of  the  tax  is  solely  to 
provide  for  new  levels  of  Government, 
it  succeeds  brilliantly.  If  its  purpose  is 
to  provide  revenue,  as  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  have  said,  it  fails  on  every 
count  because  the  new  American  is 
made  dependent,  the  new  American  is 
eligible  for  food  stamps,  the  new  Amer- 
ican who  requires  earned  income  trans- 
fers are  now  wards  of  the  Government, 
under  President  Bill  Clinton.  It  also 
fails  environmentally. 

And  let  me  just  say  to  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  that  its  admittedly 
slight  effects  are  not  so  slight  when  it 
is  to  the  tune  of  $300  for  a  person  in 
Wyoming.  Maybe  they  do  not  live  far 
from  work  in  Tennessee  but  they  live 
far  from  work  in  Wyoming.  To  my 
ranchers,  my  farmers,  my  miners,  my 
county  governments,  my  school  dis- 
tricts who  have  to  bus  some  kids  70 
miles  one  way  in  a  day,  these  are  not 
slight  effects,  I  would  say.  These  are 
the  effects  of  a  Democratic  Party  seek- 
ing to  embrace  new  dependent  con- 
stituents. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator controls  35  minutes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  How  much  on  the 
other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
nine  minutes. 

Mr.  NICKLES,  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
our  dear  colleague  for  his  leadership, 
and  I  want  to  thank  Senator  Shelby 
from  Alabama  for  his  leadership,  for 
his  courage,  and  for  putting  his  con- 
stituents first.  I  think  he  has  been  a 
good  lesson  for  us  here  today,  and  I 
simply  wanted  to  make  mention  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  President 
gave  the  State  of  the  Union  Address,  he 
said  this  energy  tax  is  a  throwaway,  $10 
a  month,  $120  a  year.  What  he  did  not 
tell  us  was  that  was  the  direct  cost,  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  gasoline,  the  in- 
crease in  the  utility  bills.  But  even  his 
plan  shows  another  $200  cost  per  family 
in  the  cost  of  everything  going  up  be- 
cause energy  goes  up  in  cost,  every- 
thing from  groceries  to  an  airline 
ticket. 

So  in  the  President's  budget,  the  cost 
of  the  energy  tax  is  not  $120  as  he  said 
in  the  State  of  the  Union  Address  but 
$320.  But  now  as  outside  groups  are 
doing  estimates,  groups  like  the  group 


headed  by  former  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger,  who  was  Energy  Secretary 
under  President  Carter,  this  tax  is 
going  to  cost  $500  a  year  per  family  on 
average  in  amount — more  if  you  live 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  more  if  you 
live  in  a  rural  area. 

Our  dear  colleague  from  Louisiana 
said  this  is  no  problem  because  all  of 
my  people  are  going  to  get  the  earned 
income  tax  credit.  Let  me  remind  our 
colleagues,  senior  citizens  do  not  get 
earned  income  tax  credit.  A  lot  of 
working  Americans  do  not  get  earned 
income  tax  credit.  A  lot  of  people  are 
not  going  to  be  protected. 

What  does  the  amendment  do?  The 
amendment  before  us  cuts  spending  by 
$73  billion  and  eliminates  this  tax. 

The  budget  now  before  us  increases 
spending  on  new  programs  by  $136  bil- 
lion. What  this  amendment  does  is  it 
takes  $73  billion  of  the  add  ons  away 
and  eliminates  this  energy  tax. 

Our  colleague  from  Tennessee  says 
we  do  not  have  an  alternative  plan.  Our 
alternative  plan  is  as  simple  and  direct 
as  a  plan  can  be:  Do  not  increase  spend- 
ing by  another  $73  billion  over  the  level 
we  are  spending  now  and  do  not  impose 
this  oppressive  tax  on  the  American 
people.  That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
about.  It  is  a  very  simple  plan.  Every 
penny  of  the  Btu  tax  is  spent.  None  of 
it  goes  to  deficit  reduction. 

Our  colleagues  talk  about  we  have  to 
stand  up  and  raise  taxes  to  lower  the 
deficit.  Not  one  penny  of  this  Btu  tax 
goes  to  deficit  reduction.  Every  penny 
of  it  and  more  is  spent  on  new  pro- 
grams under  the  Clinton  budget. 

So  what  we  have  done  is  simply  said 
this:  Out  of  the  $136  billion  of  new  add- 
on spending  programs  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  take  $73  billion  of  them 
away  and  do  not  impose  the  Btu  tax. 
The  Btu  tax  will  raise  energy  costs  on 
every  American  family.  The  Btu  tax 
will  make  every  American  exporter 
less  competitive.  The  Btu  tax  is  going 
to  affect  the  country,  affect  our  growth 
capacity,  affect  job  creation.  It  is  a 
very  poorly  designed  tax,  and  it  is  a 
tax  that  is  going  to  cost  us  in  terms  of 
economic  growth. 

Does  anybody  here  believe  that  the 
benefits  of  the  73  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  new  spending  programs  will  really  be 
worth  the  Btu  tax  to  pay  for  it?  Will  it 
be  worth  the  jobs?  Will  it  be  worth  the 
cost  imposed  on  the  people  who  do  the 
work,  pay  the  taxes,  and  pull  the 
wagon?  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
says  "No."  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
says  "No."  I  am  proud  to  have  my 
name  on  the  list  of  those  who  say  do 
not  impose  an  energy  tax.  Do  not  im- 
pose a  burden  on  working  families.  Do 
not  destroy  American  jobs  to  increase 
spending. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  this  money 
was  going  to  deficit  reduction,  but 
every  penny  of  it  and  more  is  going  to 
pay  for  136  billion  dollars'  worth  of  add 
ons.  Take  the  new  spending  away.  Take 
the  Btu  tax  away. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  4  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  much 
debate  here  about  specific  taxes.  Ear- 
lier we  were  talking  about  the  Btu  tax 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Moynihan.  made  a 
good  point.  You  are  not  ordering  a  Btu 
tax.  You  are  saying  to  the  Finance 
Committee  here  is  the  amount  of 
money  to  raise.  We  recommend  this 
but  come  up  with  it  as  you  want.  Like- 
wise, on  the  spending  cuts,  this  may  be 
a  generic  outline  but  you  are  not  order- 
ing the  committees  to  come  up  with 
these  cuts.  You  are  saying  here  are  the 
goals  we  want  to  reach. 

We  are  involved  in  a  philosophical 
debate  here,  and  it  is  a  genuine  philo- 
sophical difference  between  the  politi- 
cal parties.  The  Republicans  want  to 
tax  less  and  spend  less.  The  Democrats 
want  to  tax  more  and  spend  more. 
Those  are  honest  differences  of  opinion. 
Harry  Hopkins,  Roosevelt's  chief  aide. 
60  years  ago  said  it  very  clearly.  "Our 
philosophy  is  tax  and  tax.  spend  and 
spend,  elect  and  elect."  And  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  not  changed  in  60 
years. 

I  will  make  this  prediction.  I  want  to 
be  on  the  record  now.  If  President  Clin- 
ton's budget  is  adopted  exactly  as  we 
have  it.  dot  every  "i."  cross  every  "t." 
5  years  from  now.  we  will  be  spending 
more  of  our  gross  national  product  by 
the  Government,  we  will  be  taxing 
more,  percentagewise,  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  our  unemployment  rate 
will  be  higher,  and  the  deficit  will  be 
bigger  than  it  is  today. 

Critics  will  say.  oh.  no.  because  this 
goes  to  deficit  reduction. 

I  will  tell  you  what  will  happen  if  we 
pass  this  budget  exactly  as  it  is  with 
permanent  taxes  in  it.  They  will  never 
come  off.  What  will  happen  is  the  next 
Congress  and  the  Congress  after  that 
will  have  a  demand  to  spend,  and  we 
will.  Let  me  make  that  prediction.  A 
higher  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  will  go  for  taxes,  higher  per- 
cent will  go  for  spending,  the  deficit 
will  be  bigger,  and  unemployment  will 
be  bigger. 

But  all  this  amendment  does  is  to 
take  this  generic  outline— this  is,  not  a 
blueprint,  this  is  an  outline — and  the 
Republicans  are  saying,  let  us  cut  $74 
billion  in  taxes,  and  we  will  say  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  you  have  to  raise 
$74  billion  less,  and  let  us  cut  spending 
$74  billion.  And  we  are  saying  to  the 
relevant  committee,  you  cut  the  spend- 
ing $74  billion.  That  is  all.  It  is  a  philo- 
sophical decision,  and  this  body  can 
make  whatever  choice  it  wants.  I  per- 
sonally am  for  smaller  government  and 


less  taxes  and  less  spending.  I  think 
the  Democrats  are  for  bigger  Govern- 
ment and  more  taxes  and  more  spend- 
ing. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
Sentor  from  Alaska  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  told  not  to  take 
seriously  the  amendment  that  we  have 
proposed.  Let  me  tell  you,  Alaskans 
take  the  amendment  seriously.  We  are 
looking  at  a  potential  cost,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  Btu  tax.  of  approxi- 
mately $1,500  per  household. 

I  ask  that  this  statement  put  out  by 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
today  entitled  "Proposed  Energy  Tax 
Will  Hit  Alaska  Hard"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Petroleum  Institute] 

Proposed  Energy  Tax  Will  Hjt  Alaska 

Hard 

overview 

The  Clinton  Administration's  propwsed 
BTU  energy  tax  would  hit  Alaska's  citizens 
especially  hard— much  harder,  in  fact,  than 
it  would  most  Americans.  According:  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Alaska 
consumed  about  550  trillion  BTUs  in  1990.' 
This  means  Alaska  residents  would  have  paid 
$216  million— equivalent  to  $1,521  per  family 
of  four — in  additional  energy  taxes,  had  the 
Clinton  Administration  tax  proposal  been 
fully  implemented. 2  A  tax  burden  this  large 
would  slow  the  state's  economy,  cost  jobs 
and  make  goods  and  services  produced  in 
Alaska  less  competitive  in  world  markets. 

ENERGY  TAX  IMPACT  ON  ALASKA 

(In  millions  ot  dollarjl 
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Everyone  depends  on  energy  every  day,  so 
a  tax  on  energy,  as  a  tool  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, would  hit  Americans  hard— and  Alaska's 
citizens  in  particular.  Gasoline  and  diesel 
fuel  are  used  to  carry  people  to  and  from 
work,   haul   goods   to   market,   and  deliver 


'This  end-use  energy  consumption  riKure  excludes 
non-fuel  uses  of  fossil  fuels.  For  example,  the  natu- 
ral gas  used  as  a  raw  material  in  the  manufacturing 
of  fertilizer  would  not  be  taxed. 

'The  details  of  the  proposed  Clinton  Administra- 
tion BTU  tax  are  not  yet  available.  However,  its 
broad  outlines  are  known  and.  in  this  paper,  the  im- 
pact of  the  tax  is  assumed  to  occur  in  the  same  state 
where  the  end-user  energy  consumption  occurs.  The 
figures  therefore  reflect  on-site  consumption  and 
not  the  fact  that  industrial  firms  and  some  commer- 
cial firms  eventually  pass  through  to  their  cus- 
tomers some— or  all— of  the  tax.  To  the  extent  that 
firms  can  do  so  to  out  of  state  customers,  impacts 
among  states  will  vary  from  those  shown  here. 


services  to  your  troot  door.  Jet  fuel  is  used 
to  transport  people  to  business  meetings  and 
vacations;  LPG  (liquified  petroleum  gas) 
helps  produce  petrochemicals;  and  distillate 
fuels  fire  industrial  and  commercial  boilers. 
Electricity— generated  by  coal,  oil,  natural 
gas,  hydropower  and  nuclear  fuels— lights 
our  front  porches  and  cools  our  offices,  fac- 
tories and  living  rooms.  Coal.  too.  powers 
many  utilities  and  manufacturing  processes. 
And  natural  gas  cooks  food,  heats  homes, 
powers  forklifts  and  performs  countless 
other  commercial  and  industrial  tasks.  Many 
of  our  major  industries — petrochemicals, 
glass,  and  aluminum  are  just  a  few— use  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  energy  in  the  produc- 
tion process. 

A  fairer  way  to  raise  money  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit,  after  all  practical  spending 
cuts  have  been  made,  would  be  to  levy  a  rel- 
atively small  tax  on  all  consumer  goods. 
Under  a  value  added  tax  (VAT),  energy  would 
be  taxed  along  with  other  goods  and  services. 
However,  a  VAT  would  not  unduly  penalize 
particular  businesses  or  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, as  would  a  BTU  tax.  And  a  VAT  can  be 
designed  to  exempt  essentials  such  as  food 
and  medicine  so  the  poor  would  not  be  un- 
fairly burdened.  Even  with  such  exemptions, 
a  one  percent  VAT  would  raise  $27  billion  or 
more. 

WHY  THE  BTU  TAX  HrTS  ALASKA  HARD 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  proposed 
taxing  the  heat  content  of  fuels,  measured  in 
British  Thermal  Units  (BTU's).  The  proposed 
tax.  in  addition  to  being  one  of  the  worst 
ways  to  raise  government  revenue,  is  also 
discriminatory.  A  tax  rate  of  25.7  cents  per 
million  BTUs  applies  to  virtually  all  energy 
sources  except  oil.  which  is  taxed  at  59.9 
cents  per  million  BTUs  (about  two-and-a- 
third  times  as  high  as  other  forms  of  en- 
ergy). Alaska  gets  its  energy  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  including  a  large  percentage  from 
heavily-taxed  oil. 

The  BTU  tax  would  apply  to  all  sources  of 
energy  except  solar,  wind  and  geothermal 
power  (which  together  comprise  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  U.S.  energy  supply).  There 
would  be  an  exemption  for  non-fuel  uses  of 
energy,  such  as  the  raw  materials  used  in  the 
production  of  fertilizer.  Even  with  these  ex- 
emptions, the  residents  of  Alaska  would  be 
hit  hard  by  a  BTU  tax.  A  BTU  tax  this  large 
would  affect  every  household,  worker  and 
business  In  the  state. 

ENERGY  USE  AT  HOME 

According  to  the  U.S.  Energy  Information 
Administration,  households  in  Alaska 
consumed  more  than  48  trillion  BTUs  in  1990. 
Electricity— for  lighting  and  for  heating  in 
particular— accounted  for  nearly  43  percent 
of  this  total.  Natural  gas  and  petroleum  ac- 
counted for  much  of  the  remainder.  Had  the 
Clinton  Administration's  BTU  tax  been  in  ef- 
fect in  1990,  Alaska  households  would  have 
had  to  pay  $16.8  million  in  additional  taxes. 

ENERGY  USE  ON  THE  ROAD 

A  BTU  tax  on  transportation  would  hit 
Alaska  residents  hard.  In  1990,  some  570.000 
people  living  in  Alaska  consumed  172  trillion 
BTUs  to  transport  goods,  services  and  peo- 
ple. In  1991,  the  318,000  drivers  in  Alaska  op- 
erated nearly  470.000  registered  vehicles  and 
drove  4  billion  miles  on  more  than  243  mil- 
lion gallons  of  motor  fuel.  Had  this  fuel- 
along  with  jet  fuel  and  other  fuels  used  in 
transporting  people,  goods  and  services — 
been  taxed  according  to  the  Clinton  Admin- 
istration's proposed  BTU  formula.  Alaska 
would  have  paid  $102.4  million  in  additional 
energy  transportation  taxes  in  1990.  As 
motor  fuel  consumption  rises— as  It  is  likely 
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to  do  by  1997  when  the  proposed  tax  would  be 
fully  phased-in— Alaska  residents  would  like- 
ly pay  even  more  in  transportation  taxes. 
And  few  Alaska  citizens  have  access  to  mass 
transit  as  a  way  to  reduce  their  exposure  to 
a  BTU  tax  on  motor  fuels. 

ENERGY  USE  ON  THE  JOB 

Energ-y  powers  in  the  state's  economic 
growth— and  its  job  growth.  In  1990.  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  users  of  energy  in 
Alaska  consumed  more  than  330  trillion 
BTUs.  Had  this  energy  use  been  subject  to 
the  proposed  BTU  tax.  Alaska  businesses — 
and  ultimately,  consumers— would  have  paid 
more  than  $98  million  in  additional  energy 
taxes  for  their  goods  and  services  in  1990.  En- 
ergy-intensive industries  that  are  important 
to  the  Alaska  economy  include  lumber, 
paper  and  pulp,  and  mining. 

Lumber  and  logging  are  heavy  energy 
users.  Energy  is  needed  to  cut,  stack  and 
haul  trees  to  sawmills  and  planing  mills. 
Moreover,  trucks  and  trains  that  deliver 
hardwood  flooring,  plywood  and  other  forest 
products  to  their  end-users  consume  energy 
that  would  be  subject  to  the  proposed  BTU 
tax. 

The  construction  industry  is  a  big  energy 
user.  Cement  companies  in  particular 
consume  large  quantities  of  energy  in  order 
to  produce  and  transport  concrete  to  sites  to 
build  bridges,  office  buildings,  the  founda- 
tions of  new  homes,  and  new  shopping  cen- 
ters. Energy  also  is  consumed  producing  fab- 
ricated structural  metal,  concrete  block  and 
brick,  glass  and  ceramic  wall  and  floor  tile. 

Every  manufacturing  process  consumes  en- 
ergy. Coal.  oil.  natural  gas  and  the  elec- 
tricity produced  from  a  variety  of  energy 
sources  power  factories.  Trains,  trucks  and 
planes  consume  energy  when  they  deliver 
raw  materials,  such  as  steel,  aluminum  or 
plastics  to  the  factory  door.  And  energy  is 
consumed  when  the  finished  product  is  trans- 
ported to  regional  distribution  centers  and 
retail  outlets.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  "one- 
third  (and  possibly  more)  of  the  total  BTU 
tax  would  fall  directly  on  industrial  produc- 
tion processes.'" 

In  short,  a  BTU  tax  would  raise  household, 
transportation  and  business  costs.  Higher 
costs  would  have  a  ripple  effect.  Some  of 
Alaska's  citizens  would  lose  their  jobs  be- 
cause consumer  buying  power  would  be  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  sending  more  tax  dollars 
to  Washington  and  the  higher  cost  of  goods 
and  services.  And  the  things  Alaska's  resi- 
dents produce  for  export  would  also  become 
less  competitive  in  world  markets.  This.  too. 
could  result  in  lost  jobs. 

VALUE  ADDED  TAX  IS  A  MORE  EQUITABLE 
ALTERNATIVE 

A  BTU  tax  is  not  the  only  option  for  deal- 
ing with  the  federal  budget  deficit.  If  after 
making  all  reasonable  and  realistic  spending 
cuts  policymakers  decide  additional  govern- 
ment revenues  are  needed,  a  tax  on  consumpK 
tion,  such  as  a  credit-invoice  value  added 
tax,  or  VAT,  would  be  fairer  than  a  tax  lev- 
ied solely  on  energy.  Unlike  an  energy  tax,  a 
VAT'S  regressivity  can  be  reduced  by  exclud- 
ing critical  goods  and  services  such  as  food 
and  medical  care. 

The  VAT,  already  in  use  in  virtually  every 
industrial  country  in  the  world  except  the 
United  States,  would  apply  to  energy,  but 
also  to  other  consumption.  Its  burden  would 
be  spread  uniformly  across  the  U.S.  economy 
and  would  not  unduly  penalize  particular 
businesses  or  regions  of  the  country.  The 
BTU  tax,  however,  would  have  a  far  greater 
impact  on  the  residents  of  Alaska  than  on 
others. 


Regional  inequities  of  the  BTU  tax  on  a  four- 
person  household 

Annual 
Region: 

Tax 

Southwest $652 

Southeast  507 

Rocky  Mountain  489 

Plains  466 

Great  Lakes  446 

Far  West  439 

New  England 405 

Mid-Atlantic  390 

Note.— People  living  in  rural  regions  (where  driv- 
ing distances  are  long)  and  regions  with  more  en- 
ergy-Intensive Industries  will  be  particularly  bard- 
hit  by  the  energy  tax 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  It  says  the  tax 
burden  of  this  magnitude  will  slow  our 
State's  economy,  cost  jobs,  and  makes 
goods  and  services  produced  in  Alaska 
less  competitive  in  the  world  market- 
places. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  address  the 
issue  of  equity,  this  Btu  tax  is  grossly 
unfair.  It  proposes  to  treat  gas,  coal, 
and  hydro  at  a  rate  of  25.7,  but  it  takes 
oil  and  adds  34  cents  per  million  Btu 
and  calls  it  a  special  surtax. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  surtax.  It  is 
a  sin  tax.  It  puts  us  into  the  category 
of  tobacco  and  liquor.  The  logic  of  this 
absolutely  escapes  me.  In  the  bush 
communities  in  Alaska,  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  income  goes  for  energy.  We 
are  big.  we  are  cold.  We  are  not  going 
to  save  anything  from  the  standpoint 
of  saving  oil  because  it  takes  so  much 
kerosene  to  get  there  in  the  jet,  just  as 
it  does  my  friend  in  the  chair  from  Ha- 
waii. We  are  large,  we  are  big,  we  are 
cold.  The  national  average  of  house- 
hold income  spent  on  energy  is  about  7 
percent,  compared  with  25  percent  in 
the  State  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  looking  at  the 
energy  industry  of  this  country,  which 
constitutes  about  9.8  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  to  come  up 
with  22  percent  of  the  new  taxes  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  It  is  hurting 
the  fishermen,  the  farmers,  the  miners, 
our  international  competitiveness,  and 
costing  jobs.  And  what  we  are  also 
looking  at  is  a  proposed  tax  on  energy 
to  produce  energy,  like  LNG,  like  the 
fertilizer  urea.  This  is  going  to  affect 
our  international  competitiveness. 
There  is  no  consideration  in  here  for 
the  inflation  factor.  One  airline  in  my 
State  of  Alaska,  Alaska  Airlines,  is 
looking  at  a  $19  million  increase  as  a 
consequence  of  this  Btu  tax.  no  offset- 
ting entries.  It  is  simply  not  fair. 

I  think  we  ought  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  why  some  of  the  oil  companies 
are  for  it.  Most  of  the  oil  industry  is 
against  it.  It  is  not  good  for  Ameri- 
cans. But  some  majors  are  for  it.  The 
question  is  why.  They  have  different 
sources  of  crude  oil  and  refined  prod- 
ucts. Some  of  them  depend  on  imports. 
Those  imports  will  undoubtedly  in- 
crease. The  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
Saudis  and  Mideast  countries,  not  nec- 
essarily the  United  States,  the  U.S. 
consumer,  or  the  taxpayer. 


The  oil  companies  are  going  to  go 
down,  Mr.  President,  and  talk  to  the 
Treasury  and  hope  that  they  can  work 
something  out.  Right  now  nobody 
knows  how  it  is  going  to  work  out.  It  is 
an  individual  negotiation.  Members  of 
this  body  and  myself  are  going  to 
watch  those  negotiations.  We  are  going 
to  watch  those  special  interest  groups 
to  ensure  that  there  are  no  loopholes 
granted  in  any  proposal  of  a  nature 
such  as  this. 

Mr.  President,  this  tax  is  simply  not 
well  thought  out.  It  hurts  the  U.S. 
consumer,  and  it  hurts  those  that  are 
dependent  on  oil  and  have  absolutely 
no  other  alternative.  In  my  home  in 
Alaska.  I  only  have  oil.  My  neighbors 
only  have  oil.  Yet  we  are  being  asked 
to  make  a  fair  contribution  which  is 
not  fair  because  of  the  special  34-cent 
surtax.  And  the  equity  of  that 
escapes  me. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
pending  amendment,  which  is,  in  good 
conscience,  what  is  best  for  America. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  4  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  and  I  thank  all  the 
Republican  Senators  who,  I  think,  have 
presented  an  air-tight  case  for  getting 
rid  of  the  energy  tax. 

When  I  was  a  young  lawyer,  there 
was  an  adage  around.  It  said,  when  you 
have  bad  facts,  you  bring  a  lot  of  law 
books  along.  When  you  have  good  facts, 
you  do  not  need  any  law  books. 

What  has  happened  here  is  there  is  no 
defense  for  this  energy  tax.  It  is  not 
needed.  It  is  not  good  for  anyone.  It  is 
going  to  destroy  American  business.  It 
is  going  to  harm  senior  citizens.  No 
earned  income  tax  helps  senior  citizens 
in  retirement.  The  poor  in  America  do 
not  get  any  earned  income  tax  credit 
unless  they  are  working  and  unless 
they  have  families.  There  are  millions 
without  families.  They  are  not  going  to 
get  anything  out  of  this  attempt  to 
counteract  progressivity  by  expanding 
the  earned  income  tax  credit. 

Frankly,  it  is  about  as  regressive  as 
you  can  get.  It  is  going  to  cost  jobs, 
and  it  is  not  going  to  improve  the  envi- 
ronment. It  is  not  going  to  do  anything 
to  cause  us  to  consume  less.  Lo  and  be- 
hold, it  is  going  to  cause  us  to  produce 
less  oil. 

Then,  when  you  have  all  of  those 
facts  against  you.  you  bring  out  the 
law.  And  the  law  is  budgetese.  The  law 
is  putting  up  a  chart,  talking  about  all 
of  the  Republican  amendments.  Keep  in 
mind,  if  one  of  them  had  passed,  we 
would  not  have  offered  the  other  ones. 
We  are  giving  examples  of  how  one 
major  amendment  will  be  funded.  That 
is  what  we  are  doing.  And  we  are  as- 
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suming,  if  it  passes,  we  do  not  take  the 
other  one  up.  So  everybody  should  dis- 
pel any  notion  that  we  do  not  have  a 
plan.  This  is  the  first  installment  of  a 
Republican  plan,  and  it  is  very  sim- 
ple— $72  billion  less  in  taxes,  and  $72 
billion  less  in  new  Government  expend- 
itures. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
that,  nothing  erroneous  about  that, 
nothing  wrong  with  that  under  the 
budget  system.  Clearly,  that  is  how 
you  do  it.  Function  920  is  more 
budgetese.  The  chairman,  a  marvelous 
Senator,  who  knows  the  budget,  and 
when  it  works  to  his  purpose,  he  does 
not  talk  about  it.  He  put  $40  billion  in 
unspecified  cuts  in  it  to  make  his  budg- 
et work,  and  then  he  would  have  the 
American  people  say  that  the  Repub- 
licans do  not  have  a  budget.  That  is 
why  they  are  up  here  doing  this.  This 
budget  is  clear.  The  appropriators  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  will  have  $72  billion 
less  to  spend  if  the  Nickles  amendment 
is  adopted. 

The  President  asked  for  $124  billion 
in  new  programs  and  add-ons.  We  are 
saying  spend  $72  billion  less  of  that. 
Very  simple  and  forthright  and  very 
true.  And  on  the  tax  side,  why  do  we 
want  to  tax  energy?  This  is  no  environ- 
mental tax.  It  may  have  started  out  as 
a  great  environmental  bonanza  to 
America,  but  the  administration  nego- 
tiated it  out  in  such  a  way  that  it  does 
not  help  the  environment.  You  pay 
twice  as  much  for  crude  oil  as  you  do 
for  natural  gas,  the  cleanest  of  all 
fuels.  Hydroelectric  and  natural  gas, 
they  get  a  big  whopping  Btu  tax,  and 
they  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  environmental  problems  of  the 
country.  So  on  all  scores  it  does  not 
work.  There  are  no  facts  to  support  a 
Btu  tax.  You  have  to  come  with  some 
legalese,  and  the  legalese  is  to  make 
excuses  and  talk  about  Republicans 
and  talk  about  no  plans. 

I  close  by  saying  for  those  who  won- 
der about  our  plan,  this  is  the  first  in- 
stallment tonight,  $72  billion  less  in 
taxes,  $72  billion  less  in  expenditures.  I 
think  the  American  people  expected 
that.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Nickles,  Senator  Wallop,  and 
others,  to  eliminate  the  Btu  tax  from 
the  pending  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  sacrifice  in  the  debate  over 
the  budget  deficit.  And  sacrifice  will 
surely  be  needed  if  deficit-reduction  is 
to  be  achieved. 

The  amendment  before  us  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  backing  off  of  any  nec- 
essary tough  medicine.  It  does  not  un- 
dercut the  deficit  reduction  in  the 
pending  resolution— it  leaves  all  of  the 
deficit  reduction  intact,  and  indeed,  I 
will  argue  that  the  pending  amendment 
would  improve  the  resolution's  pros- 
pects for  lasting  deficit  reduction. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  simply 
to  lower  the  amount  of  new  taxes  and 


new  spending  in  the  bill.  Thus,  it  shifts 
the  sacrifice  from  the  working  Ameri- 
cans who  would  have  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  Btu  tax  and  asks  for  more  sac- 
rifice from  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  anxious  to  spend  public  money. 
That  is  all  that  it  does.  It  eliminates 
an  amount  of  new  spending — not  exist- 
ing spending,  but  new  spending,  above 
and  beyond  projected  increases — and 
uses  that  savings  to  save  working 
Americans  from  the  presently  unseen — 
or  apparently  understood— effects  of 
the  proposed  Btu  tax. 

If  sacrifices  are  indeed  necessary  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  they  ought  to  start 
here  in  Congress  with  some  spending 
restraint.  Recently  we  reduced  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriations  and  com- 
mittee staff  funding,  an  appropriate  bit 
of  belt-tightening.  However.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  this  entitles  us  to  a  new 
spending  spree  of  $124  billion  over  5 
years— which  I  repeat  again,  is  over 
and  above  projected  increases. 

So  let  us  be  very  clear  about  what  is 
in  this  budget  resolution.  New  taxes — 
nearly  $300  billion  in  net  new  taxes. 
Spending  cuts?  On  the  domestic  side- 
only  $7  billion  in  net  domestic  spending 
cuts.  While  we  are  only  cutting  domes- 
tic spending  by  $7  billion,  we  are  hit- 
ting the  American  public  with  a  whop- 
ping tax  bill— including  $78  billion  in 
energy  taxes. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  rhetoric  in  this 
Chamber  about  how  some  are  unwilling 
to  bite  the  bullet  to  reduce  the  deficit 
because  they  are  protecting  some  spe- 
cial interest.  I  would  suggest  that 
those  who  oppose  this  amendment  are 
protecting  the  special  interest  of  con- 
gressional spending  at  the  expense  of 
the  working  Americans  who  will  pay 
this  tax.  This  budget  resolution  asks 
those  Americans  to  pay  $78  billion  in 
new  taxes  so  that  we  can  have  the  lux- 
ury of  embarking  on  popular  new 
spending  initiatives  that  will  get  ev- 
erybody reelected.  Surely  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  figure  that  out. 

The  Btu  tax  is  undeniably  regressive. 
The  administration  has  admitted  as 
much  by  proposing  a  low-income  en- 
ergy assistance  program  to  ameliorate 
the  effects  of  the  tax.  But  if  we  simply 
scale  back  some  of  the  proposed  new 
spending  spree,  we  can  eliminate  the 
need  for  this  tax  altogether. 

I  would  make  one  final  point  before  I 
close.  This  amendment  is  scored  as 
being  revenue-neutral.  I  believe  it  is 
better  than  that — it  will  improve  the 
long-term  deficit-reduction  potential 
of  this  resolution. 

This  is  because  all  of  the  new  spend- 
ing in  the  resolution  will  permanently 
work  its  way  into  budget  baselines  in 
years  to  come.  A  dollar  spent  this  year 
will  mean  an  inflation-adjusted  dollar 
spent  next  year,  and  again  every  year 
after  that.  All  new  spending  plans  will 
be  figured  in  relation  to  the  acceler- 
ated levels  of  spending  created  by  these 
new  spending  initiatives. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  revenue  from  this 
tax  would  increase  to  keep  pace  with 
the  proposed  new  spending.  In  fact,  the 
opposite  is  true.  The  extent  to  which 
new  taxes  burden  our  economy  and  di- 
minish projections  of  Federal  revenue 
is  never  properly  accounted  for.  We 
will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  the  Btu  tax 
produces  its  projected  revenue. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  would 
mean  eliminating  a  dubious  revenue 
projection,  while  at  the  same  time 
eliminating  assuredly  increasing  new 
spending.  That  is  a  trade  which  would 
be  beneficial  for  us  to  make.  We  would 
also  be  placing  back  upon  this  Congress 
some  of  the  burden  which  this  resolu- 
tion currently  seeks  to  shift  onto 
working  Americans.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  amendment 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  yield  almost  immediately  to  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  but  let  me  just  say:  This  is 
a  plan  to  reduce  the  deficit,  to  get  this 
economy  moving  again?  This  is  a  plan 
that  comes  up  with  $764  billion  in  un- 
specified cuts  over  5  years?  This  is  a 
plan,  which  to  pay  for  it  you  would 
have  to  reduce  domestic  discretionary 
spending  by  60  percent  over  5  years. 

What  kind  of  plan  is  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Look  here.  Eliminate  Social  Se- 
curity tax.  How  do  you  pay  for  that? 
Unspecified  spending  cuts.  What  are 
they?  Eliminate  the  energy  tax.  How 
do  you  pay  for  it?  That  is  $73  billion, 
with  unspecified  spending  cuts.  Restore 
defense  spending.  That  was  one  of  the 
amendments.  That  is  $56  billion.  How 
do  you  pay  for  that  $66  billion  in  in- 
creased spending?  Unspecified  spending 
cuts.  Protect  small  business  and  family 
farms.  Sounds  great— $56  billion.  How 
do  you  pay  for  it?  Unspecified  spending 
cuts.  Reduced  discretionary  programs, 
50  percent.  How  do  you  pay  for  it?  It  is 
$46  billion  in  unspecified  cuts.  It  goes 
on  and  on. 

So  the  point  is.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
just  the  kind  of  plan  that  got  us  in  the 
hole  we  are  in  now.  and  if  we  adopted 
all  of  these  proposals  that  make  up 
some  kind  of  plan,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  have  to  reduce  his  appro- 
priations for  domestic  discretionary 
spending  by  60  percent  over  5  years. 
Why,  that  is  ridiculous.  You  would 
have  to  shut  down  almost  all  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Well,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
President  pro  tempore  is  on  the  floor.  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  address  this  mat- 
ter in  his  usual  eloquent  and  exhaus- 
tive fashion.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  him. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend. 

Twelve  years  ago,  this  Nation  em- 
barked on  a  grand  new  fiscal  experi- 
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ment.  It  was  an  experiment  based  upon 
the  theory  and  all  too  attractive  prom- 
ises of  supply-side  economics.  We  were 
told  at  the  time  that  if  we  would  cut 
domestic  spending,  we  could  also  re- 
duce taxes — 3  years  in  one  fell  swoop  in 
cutting  taxes;  5  percent,  10  percent, 
and  10  percent — increase  military 
spending,  and  still  balance  the  overall 
Federal  budget. 

I  will  say  it  again.  We  were  told— I 
heard  it.  I  was  here,  and  I  listened — 
that  if  we  would  cut  domestic  spend- 
ing, we  could  also  reduce  taxes,  in- 
crease military  spending,  and  still  bal- 
ance the  overall  budget — I  mean,  just 
in  a  matter  of  2  or  3  years — "In  FY 
1983,  if  not  in  FY  1982,'  I  believe  were 
the  exact  words,  all  at  the  same  time. 
Talk  about  pulling  a  rabbit  out  of  the 
hat.  We  were  told  that  it  could  be  done. 
And  the  people  said,  give  the  new 
President  a  chance. 

What  did  we  do?  I  voted  to  give  the 
new  President  a  chance.  We  slashed 
real,  domestic  discretionary  spending, 
and  far  more  substantially  than  most 
might  realize.  We  also  cut  taxes,  again 
far  more  substantially  than  most 
might  realize,  and  we  massively  in- 
creased military  spending.  Yet.  we  did 
not  balance  the  budget — not  by  a  long 
shot.  Instead,  we  incurred  an  unbroken 
string  of  triple-digrit  billion  dollar  defi- 
cits. 

Let  us  go  back  just  a  little  way  over 
the  path  of  time.  Here  is  a  chart.  Look 
at  the  first  year  of  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration budget.  It  ran  a  $70  billion  defi- 
cit. The  second  year,  a  $50  billion  defi- 
cit. The  first  year  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, a  $55  billion  deficit.  The  sec- 
ond year  of  the  Carter  administration. 
we  ran  a  $38  billion  deficit.  The  third 
year,  a  $73  billion  deficit,  and  the 
fourth  year,  a  $74  billion  deficit.  In 
other  words,  double  digit  deficits  in  the 
billions. 

Then,  for  the  first  year  for  which  the 
Reagan  administration  was  respon- 
sible, the  man  who  said  that  if  we 
would  follow  his  will-o'-the-wisp  sup- 
ply-side economics  theory,  cut  taxes, 
cut  spending,  and  raise  military  spend- 
ing we  would  balance  the  budget,  what 
happened?  In  the  first  year  for  which 
his  administration  was  responsible,  the 
chart  show  a  $120  billion  deficit  for  the 
first  time,  a  triple  digit  deficit  in  the 
billions,  $120  billion.  The  next  year  it 
was  $208  billion,  then  $186  billion  the 
next  year,  and  the  next  year  $222  bil- 
lion. 

So  the  first  4  years  of  the  first 
Reagan  administration  we  see  what  we 
got.  We  did  not  get  balanced  budgets. 
Then  the  first  year  of  his  second  ad- 
ministration. $238  billion,  the  second 
year  $169  billion,  then  $194  billion,  and 
then  $205  billion. 

No  balanced  budgets  In  sight.  Look 
anywhere  you  please. 

Then  we  came  to  the  first  year  of  the 
Bush  administration.  A  $205  billion  def- 
icit. The  second  year  a  $278  billion  defi- 


cit, the  third  yejir  a  $322  billion  deficit, 
and  last  year  $340  billion  in  the  red. 

No  balanced  budget  anywhere  in 
sight.  Look  where  you  may — east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  it  is  not  there. 

Well,  the  theory  was  that  slashing 
the  tax  rates  would  generate  such  a 
tremendous  surge  in  new  economic  ac- 
tivity-that  the  tax  cuts  would  just  pay 
for  themselves.  What  a  marvelous  po- 
tion of  brew  for  one  to  imbibe.  And 
that  we  could  then  finance  the  largest 
peacetime  military  buildup  in  history 
and  still  balance  our  budget. 

The  theory  failed  miserably.  The 
promise  of  fiscal  conservatism  was 
overrun  by  the  fiscal  radicalism  of  bor- 
row and  spend. 

I  heard  a  little  while  ago  one  of  the 
great  orators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  talk  about  how  the  Democrats  be- 
lieved in  taxing  and  spending;  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Democratic  Party  is  to 
tax  and  spend,  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  President,  we  saw  what  the  phi- 
losophy of  our  Republican  friends  was 
under  the  Reagan  administration  and 
under  the  Bush  administration.  The 
philosophy  was  borrow  and  spend. 
Don't  pay  for  it  today.  Good  morning 
in  America.  Use  your  credit  card.  So 
we  went  on  a  national  credit  card 
binge.  We  used  the  credit  card.  We  bor- 
rowed money.  Have  a  good  time  today. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  free  lunch.  You  do 
not  have  to  pay  for  it  today.  Eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry  today.  Let  our 
children  pay  the  bills  tomorrow. 

At  that  time  in  the  early  Reagan 
years.  Senator  Howard  Baker  described 
the  radical  new  approach  that  we  were 
undertaking  as  "a  riverboat  gamble." 
Regrettably,  it  was  a  gamble  that  we 
lost. 

As  a  result  of  the  fiscal  folly  of  the 
past  12  years,  we  are  left  today  with 
budget  deficits  and  a  national  debt 
that  is  skyrocketing  out  of  control. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  our  national 
debt  on  the  chart  beside  us.  Our  na- 
tional debt  stands  today  at  over  $4  tril- 
lion, $4,114  trillion.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money.  How  long  does  it  take  to  count 
$1  trillion  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  second?  it 
would  take  32.000  years. 

On  January  20,  1981,  when  the  Great 
Communicator  was  sworn  in  on  the 
west  front — and  by  the  way  I  had  more 
to  do  with  that  swearing  in  on  the  west 
front  than  anyone  else  had— it  was  I 
who  insisted  that  we  change  from  the 
east  front  to  the  west  front  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  the  inauguration,  and  that  was 
a  good  move.  So  we  had  our  first  swear- 
ing in  there  on  the  west  front.  It  was  a 
marvelous  view.  On  January  20.  1981. 
when  the  Great  Communicator  was 
sworn  into  office,  this  country  had  a 
national  debt  of  $932  billion,  $932  bil- 
lion. Not  quite  a  trillion  dollars.  After 
192  years  and  39  administrations,  this 
country  had  a  debt  of  $932  billion.  $932 
billion.  It  had  gone  through  all  the  ad- 
ministrations: George  Washington, 
John  Adams,  Jefferson.  Madison,  Mon- 


roe, John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson,  Van 
Buren,  Harrison,  Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor, 
Fillmore,  Pierce,  Buchanan,  Lincoln, 
and  the  first  Johnson,  Andrew  John- 
son, and  then  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield, 
Arthur,  Cleveland,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
and  Cleveland  again. 

Then  McKinley,  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
Taft,  Wilson,  Harding,  Coolidge,  Hoo- 
ver, Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man, Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter. 

Our  country  endured  through  all  of 
the  panics;  the  panic  of  1837,  the  panic 
of  1857.  the  panic  of  1873.  the  panic  of 
1893,  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s. 
Our  forefathers  paid  off  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  debts,  they  paid  the  costs 
of  the  War  of  1812.  the  war  with  Mexico 
in  1846-1848,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish- 
American  war  in  1898,  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  the  war  in  Korea,  in 
Vietnam,  all  of  these,  mind  you,  yet 
the  country  had  run  up  a  national  debt 
of  $932  billion— less  than  $1  trillion. 

But  as  President  Reagan  once  said, 
"You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet."  Well,  we 
had  not  seen  anything  yet. 

In  the  12  years  of  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations,  and  the  Bush 
and  Quayle  administration,  that  debt 
more  than  tripled — more  than  tripled — 
in  the  end,  we  had  a  quadrupling  of  the 
national  debt,  $4,114  trillion.  That  is 
how  we  got  there. 

Well.  I  voted  for  the  tax  cut  Mr. 
Reagan  had  promised  with  all  these 
magic  incantations.  I  listened  to  him 
and  I  voted  for  them,  and  I  voted  for 
the  massive  buildup  in  defense  spend- 
ing. I  voted  for  everything  that  came 
along  in  defense.  You  name  it,  I  sup- 
ported it  here  on  the  floor. 

What  is  the  result  of  a  national  debt 
of  this  proportion?  This  debt  continues 
to  rise  with  supersonic  speed.  When  I 
was  in  high  school  we  read  a  book. 
•'Around  the  World  in  80  Days.  "  by 
Jules  Verne.  80  days  around  the  world. 
Today,  men  travel  around  the  Earth  in 
80  minutes.  And  we  are  going  upward  at 
supersonic  speed,  with  this  national 
debt. 

Well,  the  interest  on  the  debt  was  $69 
billion  in  1980.  And  for  this  year  it  is 
going  to  be  $199.6  billion. 

Now  we  hear  all  this  ripping  and 
roaring  and  gnashing  of  teeth  and  shed- 
ding of  tears  about  taxes.  And  I  have 
had  my  handkerchief  out,  also,  shed- 
ding a  few  tears  myself. 

But  what  about  this  hidden  tax,  this 
interest  payment  on  the  national  debt? 
That  is  a  hidden  tax.  And  you  pay  it 
and  you  pay  it  and  you  pay  it  and  I  pay 
it  and  they  pay  it  and  she  pays  it.  We 
all  pay  the  hidden  tax  on  the  national 
debt. 

(Mr.  KERRY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do,  too. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  does  not  want  to  be  left  out  in 
this.  He  pays  it,  too. 

He  pays  it,  too,  that  noble  Roman. 
This  is  a  hidden  tax  and  it  buys  not  one 


textbook  for  the  schoolchildren  of  the 
Nation. 

Well,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  we, 
in  the  Congress,  will  be  asked  once 
again  to  raise  the  statutory  limit  on 
the  Federal  debt,  and  we  will  be  forced 
to  do  so.  No  doubt,  there  will  be  much 
wrangling;  we  will  hear  a  great  deal  of 
lofty  rhetoric  that  will  make  the 
rafters  ring;  many  fine  speeches  will  be 
made.  But,  in  the  end.  after  the  dust 
has  settled  and  the  smoke  from  the 
vocal  guns  has  floated  away,  we  will 
have  to  raise  the  debt  limit.  We  will  do 
so  in  order  to  avert  shutting  down  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  avoid 
wreaking  havoc  in  the  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans.  For  the  27th  time  in  12 
years,  we  will  raise  the  debt  limit  so 
that  Social  Security  checks  can  be 
mailed  out,  so  that  veterans  can  con- 
tinue receiving  medical  care,  so  that 
the  FBI  and  the  DEA  can  continue  to 
fight  crime  and  drugs  in  America,  so 
that  disaster  assistance  can  continue 
to  now  to  those  battered  by  blizzards, 
tornadoes,  hurricanes,  and  other  acts 
of  Nature,  and  the  list  goes  on. 

Again,  we  will  raise  the  debt  limit, 
and  many  may  view  our  doing  so  as  a 
sign  that,  despite  all  the  talk  of 
change,  business  as  usual  continues  in 
Washington.  Yet,  before  we  take  up  the 
issue  of  raising  the  debt  ceiling,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  show  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  business  as  usual  is 
not  the  order  of  the  day.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  show  the  American  peo- 
ple that  we  intend  not  only  to  talk 
about  change,  but  also  to  enact  change, 
and  that  opportunity  is  before  us  today 
in  the  form  of  the  fiscal  year  1994  budg- 
et resolution  reported  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee. 

The  resolution  before  us  represents  a 
complete  turnaround  from  the  failed 
fiscal  policies  of  the  past.  It  provides 
for  deficit  reduction  of  $500  billion  over 
the  next  5  years,  and  it  does  so  through 
a  balanced  mix  of  both  spending  cuts 
and  revenue  increases.  Moreover,  it  sig- 
nals an  equally  important  change  in 
our  fiscal  priorities  by  providing  for 
enactment  of  a  package  of  investment 
initiatives  that  will  allow  us  to  address 
infrastructure  needs  too  long  ne- 
glected, and  thus  help  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  strong  and  steady  economic 
growth  in  the  years  to  come.  Even  with 
these  investment  initiatives,  the  reso- 
lution reported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee will  produce  $500  billion  in  deficit 
reduction  over  the  next  5  years. 

Now.  there  are  those  who  suggest 
that  the  resolution  before  us  is  inad- 
equate, that  it  does  not  go  far  enough 
or  fast  enough  in  terms  of  reducing  our 
budget  deficit.  Others  criticize  it  for  its 
mix  of  spending  cuts  and  revenue  in- 
creases. To  both.  I  would  respond  by 
urging  them  to  take  a  second  look. 
These  are  the  most  difficult  of  times. 
We  face  the  conflicting  pressures  of 
wanting  to  gain  control  of  a  budget 
that  is  unquestionably  out  of  control; 
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yet,  of  having  to  do  so  in  the  midst  of 
an  economic  recovery  of  uncertain 
strength  and  fortitude.  We  find  our- 
selves walking  a  fiscal  tightrope — try- 
ing to  bring  down  the  deficit  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  without  either  going  too 
slow,  so  as  to  raise  concerns  about  the 
legitimacy  of  our  endeavor,  or  too  fast 
so  as  to  slow  our  economy  and  risk 
throwing  it  into  recession. 

To  those  who  suggest  that  $500  bil- 
lion of  net  deficit  reduction  is  not 
enough,  I  urge  them  to  consider  the 
consequences  of  pushing  too  hard  and 
throwing  our  economy  back  into  reces- 
sion. As  we  struggle  to  bring  down  the 
deficit,  nothing  would  be  more  counter- 
productive than  to  set  too  high  a  tar- 
get and  cut  short  the  current  economic 
recovery.  To  those  who  argue  for  great- 
er spending  cuts  and  fewer  revenue  in- 
creases, I  likewise  urge  them  to  recog- 
nize that  reducing  spending  can  create 
a  drag  on  the  economy,  and  therefore, 
poses  risks  of  its  own.  Although  one 
might  question  or  debate  the  relative 
productivity  of  certain  types  of  Gov- 
ernment spending,  one  cannot  deny 
that  Government  spending  generates 
real  economic  activity.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  money,  that  money 
does  not  simply  vanish  into  thin  air. 
To  the  contrary,  it  goes  toward  buying 
goods  and  services,  toward  paying  sala- 
ries, toward  increasing  disposable  in- 
comes— to  repeat  it.  it  generates  eco- 
nomic activity.  Cutting  spending  can 
have  real,  adverse  economic  con- 
sequences. To  blindly  call  for  further 
massive  reductions  in  domestic  spend- 
ing, seemingly  without  any  regard  for 
the  negative  impact  such  cuts  could 
have  on  our  economy,  is  foolhardy. 

Finally,  to  the  critics  of  the  budget 
resolution  reported  by  the  committee, 
I  would  draw  their  attention  to  the  ex- 
traordinarily positive  reaction  of  the 
financial  markets  to  the  President's 
economic  proposals.  While  not  iden- 
tical to  the  plan  unveiled  by  President 
Clinton  last  month,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion before  us  conforms  to  the  basic 
outlines  of  that  plan  in  that  it  seeks  to 
both  reduce  the  deficit  and  increase 
public  investment.  Again,  I  believe  the 
undeniably  positive  reaction  of  the  fi- 
nancial markets  to  the  President's 
plan  confirms  the  appropriateness, 
both  as  to  its  timing  and  its  balance 
between  spending  and  taxes,  of  the  def- 
icit reduction  plan  contained  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

In  addition,  I  believe  it  appropriate 
that  we  all  ask  ourselves,  what  is  our 
reason  for  wanting  to  gain  control  of 
our  budget  and  stop  the  runaway  in- 
crease in  our  national  debt?  What  mo- 
tivates us  in  this  endeavor?  Clearly,  it 
is  that  we  wish  not  to  burden  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  with 
an  unmanageable  debt  that  will  stifle 
economic  growth  in  the  years  ahead 
and  keep  them  from  enjoying  an  ever- 
rising  standard  of  living  as  we  have  en- 


joyed—a rising  standard  of  living.  The 
folly  of  the  past  12  years  is  not  simply 
the  enormous  debt  that  was  accumu- 
lated. It  is  more  the  fact  that  an  un- 
precedented amount  of  debt  was  taken 
on  without  any  corresponding  buildup 
in  investment.  Simply  put,  the  tragic 
legacy  of  the  1980's  is  that,  from  a 
mountain  of  debt,  we  made  but  a  mole- 
hill of  investment.  We  took  on  more 
than  $3  trillion  of  debt  in  only  12  years; 
yet,  we  invested  little,  little— we  in- 
vested little  in  our  Nation's  infrastruc- 
ture, in  our  workers  and  our  children, 
or  in  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment— public  investments  that  help 
maximize  the  return  on  private  invest- 
ment and  enhance  productivity  growth. 
Now.  we  face  runaway  budget  deficits, 
we  spend  $200  billion  a  year  on  interest 
on  the  national  debt — that  $200  billion 
is  a  hidden  tax — and  our  economy  is 
mired  in  the  most  anemic  economic  re- 
covery on  record. 

Sadly,  the  policies  of  the  past  are  de- 
manding their  due.  The  chickens  have 
come  home  to  roost. 

Fiscal  policy  should  be  directed  at 
laying  a  foundation  that  will  encour- 
age and  promote  economic  growth. 
Government  itself  may  not  be  the  en- 
gine of  economic  growth,  but  it  cer- 
tainly can  help  lay  the  tracks  and 
maintain  the  rail  bed.  The  focus  of  our 
efforts  should  be  to  establish  policies 
that  promote  investment  and  thus  lay 
a  foundation  for  sustained  long-term 
economic  growth.  Investment  is  the 
key  to  long-term  economic  growth. 
The  proper  role  of  Government,  there- 
fore, should  be  to  promote  investment, 
not  impede  it. 

It  is  in  this  regard,  however,  that  our 
national  debt  and  the  projections  that 
are  made  of  future  budget  deficits  are 
so  troubling.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, year  after  year,  incurs  one 
record-breaking  deficit  after  another, 
we  impede  private  investment  by  the 
very  fact  that  private  investors  are 
then  forced  to  compete  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  limited  pool  of  avail- 
able investment  capital.  At  the  same 
time,  the  cost  of  carrying  our  debt — 
the  interest  the  Federal  Government 
must  pay  to  finance  its  debt^-also  im- 
pedes our  ability  to  finance  important 
public  investment  projects. 

The  cost  of  carrying  our  debt:  $200 
billion,  a  hidden  tax  with  no  return  to 
the  taxpayer.  It  does  not  buy  one  lead 
pencil. 

Our  massive  debt  not  only  forces  us 
to  forego  the  important  direct  benefits 
that  public  investment  can  provide, 
but  also  causes  us  to  lose  the  stimula- 
tive effect  that  public  investment  can 
have  on  private  investment.  In  my 
view,  the  evidence  is  clear:  public  in- 
vestment not  only  benefits  our  econ- 
omy directly;  it  also  encourages  great- 
er private  investment. 

In  the  eighties,  we  had  a  Johnny-one- 
note  policy  based  on  the  magic  and 
popularity  of  low  taxes.  In  the  1990's. 
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we  woke  up  to  the  sour  notes  of  a  long 
recession,  massive  unemployment,  ris- 
ing deficits,  and  a  slipping  standard  of 
living.  In  reality,  the  cut-spending 
crowd  really  only  cut  the  heart  out  of 
domestic  spending.  Somehow  they  did 
not  count  Pentagon  spending  as  spend- 
ing. They  were  fond  of  saying,  you 
can't  just  throw  money  at  a  problem. 
But,  look  at  the  money  they  threw  at 
the  Pentagon.  Everybody  remembers 
the  $600  toilet  seats  and  the  $14  light 
bulbs.  That  was  the  folly  of  the  1980s. 

We  pumped  up  the  Pentagon  with 
every  spare  dollar  we  could  get  our 
hands  on.  But  we  could  spare  only  pen- 
nies for  our  infrastructure  needs. 

We  slashed  domestic  spending  but  the 
administration  forced  cuts  in  domestic 
discretionary  spending.  They  called  it 
all  pork  barrel  and  waste — pork  barrel. 
Pork  barrel:  Bridges,  highways,  water, 
sewer  facilities,  airport  construction — 
not  large  airports,  except  one.  but  still 
airport  construction.  That  is  pork, 
they  say.  We  spent  $9  billion  in  Federal 
funds  on  the  metro  system  here  and  I 
have  been  fully  supportive  of  it.  Is  that 
pork?  No.  That  is  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  environs.  All  of  this  infra- 
structure is  investment  in  our  country. 

Meanwhile,  billions  were  wasted  in  a 
defense  spending  orgy.  We  did  not  fuel 
our  domestic  engine  of  growth,  the  pri- 
vate sector  sagged,  and  the  only  thing 
that  flourished  was  the  deficit.  We  be- 
came so  enamored  of  cutting  taxes  that 
we  undercut  our  ability  to  provide 
basic  services  to  our  own  people.  It  was 
easy.  It  was  popular. 

Yes,  I  was  able  to  go  back  to  West 
Virginia  and  say,  well,  I  listened  to 
what  you  said.  You  said  give  this  man 
a  chance.  And  he  wanted  to  cut  taxes 
and  I  cut  them.  I  voted  to  cut  taxes  for 
the  wealthy.  That  is  easy:  easy.  Easy, 
as  they  say,  as  falling  off  a  log— back 
in  the  sticks  from  where  I  came.  Easy 
as  falling  off  a  log:  Cut  taxes,  raise  the 
standard  high— I  am  for  cutting  taxes. 
And  so  we  cut  taxes. 

Who  wants  to  vote  to  increase  taxes? 
I  do  not.  Who  gets  any  pleasure  out  of 
that?  I  do  not. 

Who  gets  any  pleasure  out  of  paying 
taxes?  I  do  not.  But  you  cannot  get 
something  for  nothing. 

So  it  was  popular,  but  it  was  disas- 
trous for  the  very  taxpayers  that  we 
were  trying  so  hard  to  placate. 

So  what  do  we  hear  now  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  and  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  such  time 
as  he  might  consume  off  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Cicero  was  asked  which  of 
Demosthenes'  orations  he  liked  best? 
His  answer:  The  longest. 


This  is  not  my  longest  oration.  I  am 
not  going  to  keep  the  Senate  waiting 
unduly. 

In  addition  to  vociferously  opposing 
efforts  to  scale  back  our  military  budg- 
et, we  hear  nothing  but  disparaging  re- 
marks about  the  President's  efforts  to 
boost  public  investment  in  America. 

If  he  were  living  back  in  the  late 
1800s.  he  might  also  expect  to  see  the 
flash  of  a  gun  from  the  pocket  of  a  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  threatening  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  But  we  try  to 
keep  our  tempers  in  check.  Yet.  pas- 
sions are  inflamed. 

We  are  told  over  and  over  that  Gov- 
ernment is  too  big.  and  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  increase  spending  by  even  a 
dime.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  I  must  pro- 
test. For  too  long,  those  who  would 
seem  to  prefer  that  Government  do 
nothing  but  "raise  and  support  armies" 
have  been  allowed,  unchallenged,  to 
portray  the  Federal  Government  as  an 
unruly  behemoth  that  overtaxes  and 
overspends,  and  I  fear  that  much  of  our 
citizenry  has  been  taken  in  by  such  ar- 
guments. 

However,  the  facts,  surprising  as 
they  may  be  to  many  Americans,  and 
perhaps  shocking  as  they  may  be  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  are  that  Federal  tax- 
ation is  no  higher  today  than  it  has 
been,  on  average,  over  the  entire  post- 
war period. 

Let  me  explain  that.  That  sounds 
like  a  rather  outlandish  statement. 

On  the  chart  to  my  left,  we  begin 
with  the  Eisenhower  administration— 
that  is  when  I  came  to  Washington.  I 
was  sworn  in  while  President  Truman 
was  still  President.  I  will  always  be 
proud  of  that.  I  served  under  President 
Truman  for  17  days,  from  January  3  to 
January  20,  1953;  a  long  time  ago.  Only 
one  man  over  on  the  other  side — in  the 
House — has  seniority  over  me  on  this 
Hill.  So  there  I  was,  when  Dwight  Ei- 
senhower came  into  office. 

This  chart  shows  total  Federal  out- 
lays and  revenues  as  a  percent  of  the 
gross  domestic  product,  GDP.  And  tak- 
ing, for  example,  during  the  adminis- 
trations of  President  Eisenhower,  total 
outlays  were  18.3  percent  of  the  gross 
domestic  product  during  his  adminis- 
tration. 

The  next  bar  represents  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years.  The  next  bar  represents 
the  Ford-Nixon  years.  The  next  bar 
represents  the  Carter  years.  The  next 
bar  represents  the  Reagan  years,  and 
the  last  bar  represents  the  Bush  years. 
And  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  bars 
on  the  far  end  of  the  chart,  which  are 
the  revenue  bars. 

So  if  the  viewers  will  pay  close  atten- 
tion, they  will  see  that  during  this  pe- 
riod, going  back  to  the  Eisenhower 
years,  total  Federal  outlays  have  in- 
creased, as  a  percentage  of  the  GDP, 
from  18.3  percent  during  the  Eisen- 
hower years  to  23.3  percent  during  the 
Bush  years;  in  other  words,  5  percent 


increase  in  outlays  as  a  percent  of  the 
GDP. 

Revenues,  meanwhile,  have  remained 
fairly  level,  going  back  to  the  Eisen- 
hower years  and  proceeding  on  down 
through  the  years  under  Mr.  Bush.  We 
will  note  that  revenues  as  a  percentage 
of  the  gross  domestic  product  remained 
fairly  level.  That  may  sound  like  an  as- 
tounding statement,  but  it  really  is 
not.  It  is  a  fact.  Keeping  in  mind  that 
the  gross  domestic  product,  when  I 
first  came  to  Washington  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
was  $223  billion,  going  back  to  1947,  the 
first  year,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  that  I  served  in  the 
West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Could  I  just  make 
one  other  statement?  The  gross  domes- 
tic product  back  in  1947,  which  is  a  lit- 
tle farther  back  here— we  just  did  not 
have  room  to  extend  this  chart — but 
the  trend  was  the  same.  In  1947,  the 
gross  domestic  product  of  this  country 
was  $223  billion:  $223  billion,  not  much 
more  than  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  that  we  pay  today,  which  is  about 
$200  billion.  But  in  1992,  the  gross  do- 
mestic product  was  $5.9  trillion;  in 
other  words,  it  was  24  times  as  much  as 
it  was  back  in  1947  when  Harry  Truman 
was  President  and  I  was  a  greenhorn 
down  in  the  West  Virginia  Legislature. 

But  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  do- 
mestic product,  the  revenues  have  not 
grown  very  much.  Let  us  go  to  the  next 
chart. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  for  just  one  moment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  yield,  yes.  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Looking  at  this  chart 
and  looking  at  the  years  1982  through 
1989  in  outlays,  we  see  a  growth  there 
of  from  21.8  percent  of  GDP  to  23.2  per- 
cent of  GDP  in  outlays. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  While  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  revenue  side,  we  see  a  de- 
cline in  revenues  of  19.3  percent  of  GDP 
to  18.7  percent  of  GDP. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  precisely. 

Mr.  SASSER.  And  if  I  recall  the  Sen- 
ator's previous  charts,  those  are  pre- 
cisely the  years  in  which  we  had  the 
explosion  of  the  deficits  in  the  Reagan 
years. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  what  the  Senator  is 
demonstrating  here  by  his  charts  is 
that  outlays  going  up  in  1990's— when 
they  said  they  were  cutting  spending. 
Government  spending,  the  outlays  were 
really  going  up  as  a  percent  of  GDP 
faster  than  any  other  period  shown  on 
the  chart  and  revenues  were  coming 
down. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Exactly. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  that  would  explain 
the  explosion  in  the  deficits  that  oc- 
curred during  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 
Is  that  right? 


Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  certainly  help 
to  explain  the  explosion. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  me  show  the  Senator 
something  that  will  be  even  more  of  an 
eye  opener. 

Let  us  think  about  Social  Security 
outlays  and  revenues,  off  budget  now. 
Social  Security  outlays  and  revenues. 

Going  back  to  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, as  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
domestic  product.  Social  Security  out- 
lays were  1.5  percent  of  the  GDP  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  And 
the  viewers  will  note  that  as  the  years 
went  by,  the  percentage  of  GDP  rep- 
resented by  Social  Security  outlays  in- 
creased to  4.2  percent  of  the  GDP  dur- 
ing the  Bush  years — remembering,  the 
GDP  had  increased  24  times  over  what 
it  was  in  1947.  So  as  the  GDP  was  going 
up,  these  were  going  up  also.  But  they 
were  rising  more  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  GDP  over  those  years. 

Now  look  at  the  revenues  in  Social 
Security.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  chart. 
The  revenues  from  Social  Security 
went  up  from  1.7  percent  of  the  GDP 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration 
to  5.2  percent  of  GDP  during  the  Bush 
administration.  In  other  words,  three 
times  as  much— three  times  as  much — 
percentagewise  of  the  GDP  over  those 
years. 

Now,  as  we  go  to  the  next  chart,  re- 
member this  chart  and  the  earlier 
chart.  Remember,  in  the  earlier  chart 
we  said  that  revenues  over  this  long  pe- 
riod remained  pretty  much  on  a  level 
keel  as  a  percentage  of  GDP.  Now,  here 
is  Social  Security;  it  did  not  remain 
level.  It  went  up,  a  steep  climb,  as  a 
percentage  of  GDP. 

All  right.  That  is  Social  Security 
revenue.  Now,  what  this  chart  would 
show  is  that,  when  we  take  out  Social 
Security  revenues  over  that  period — 
take  them  off  budget— they  call  it  on 
budget.  You  take  Social  Security  off 
budget  and  you  say  it  is  on  budget.  It 
is  a  little  confusing,  is  it  not? 

George  Romney  said: 
I  didn't  say  that  I  didn't  say  it.  I  said  that 
I  didn't  say  that  I  said  it.  Now.  I  want  to 
make  that  very  clear. 

So  it  is  a  little  confusing,  is  it  not? 
On  budget  or  off  budget?  Anyhow,  when 
we  do  not  count  Social  Security  reve- 
nue— remember  that  revenues  with  So- 
cial Security  included  were  level — 
when  we  take  Social  Security  taxes 
out.  what  happens  to  the  remaining 
non-Social  Security  revenues?  They 
went  down,  went  down  from  16.2  per- 
cent of  GDP  during  the  Eisenhower 
years  to  13.6  percent  of  GDP  in  the 
Bush  years.  Mind  you  now.  that  13.6 
percent  of  the  gross  domestic  product 
for  revenues.  non-Social  Security  reve- 
nues, is  the  lowest  in  50  years — lowest 
in  50  years. 

So  if  we  do  not  include  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes,  the  American  people  are 
being  taxed  less  as  a  percentage  of  the 
gross    domestic    product    today    than 


they  were  50  years  ago.  Meanwhile,  the 
non-Social  Security  outlays  have  not 
increased  very  much  as  a  percentage  of 
GDP— 16.7  percent  during  the  Eisen- 
hower period:  19.1  percent  during  the 
Bush  period.  In  other  words,  non-Social 
Security  outlays,  increased  only  2.4 
percent  from  the  Eisenhower  years 
through  the  Bush  years.  Right?  And 
the  reason  these  outlays  are  up,  the  big 
reason,  is  the  great  increase  in  Medi- 
care, Medicaid,  and  interest  payments. 
Now,  let  us  talk  just  briefly  about 
the  amendment.  What  does  this  amend- 
ment do?  It  cuts  $73  billion  out  of  in- 
vestment. It  purports  to  reduce  taxes 
by  $73  billion.  So  it  says  no  Btu  tax,  $73 
billion.  And  how  do  we  pay  for  it?  Cut 
discretionary  spending  $73  billion. 
Where  would  the  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  be  cut?  Nobody  says. 
But  remember  this,  may  I  say  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle: 

The  Finance  Committee  is  not  being 
told  to  bring  in  a  Btu  tax.  The  Finance 
Committee  can  bring  in  whatever  it 
wants  or  any  combination  of  revenues 
to  make  up  the  $73  billion.  So  that  is  a 
reconciliation  instruction  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  "You  go  out  into  the 
hedges  and  the  byroads  and  come  back 
with  some  revenues.  We  are  not  telling 
you  to  bring  back  a  Btu  tax.  You  do 
not  have  to  come  back  with  that  par- 
ticular tax;  just  go  out  and  get  $73  bil- 
lion in  revenues." 

So  the  Finance  Committee  will  abide 
by  the  reconciliation  instructions,  and, 
after  careful  hearings  and  discussions, 
that  Committee  will  come  in.  if  this 
budget  resolution  is  adopted,  with  that 
amount  of  revenues  or  even  less.  But, 
may  I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Oklahoma— and  he  is  my  friend; 
he  works  closely  with  me  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee — the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  not  given  reconcili- 
ation instructions  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. The  Appropriations  Committee 
is  not  given  reconciliation  instructions 
by  the  Budget  Committee.  But  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  Senate  will 
have  voted  to  cut  discretionary  spend- 
ing $73  billion.  The  budget  resolution 
sets  the  allocation  for  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  we  live  within 
our  allocation.  Every  year  that  I  have 
been  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  we  have  lived  within  our  al- 
locations, we  have  not  gone  over  the 
caps.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  come 
a  little  under. 

You  pass  this  amendment,  that  is  it. 
That  is  it  for  domestic  discretionary 
spending.  Discretionary  spending  is 
cut,  and  we  do  not  know  where.  The 
Nickles  amendment  does  not  say 
where.  That  is  it. 

This  budget  resolution,  let  me  point 
out,  already  cuts  discretionary  appro- 
priations by  $16.3  billion  in  1994.  We 
have  a  BEA  cap  of  $513  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1994.  The  Budget  Committee  re- 
ported a  discretionary  figure  of  $496 
billion.  In  other  words,  this  resolution 


says  that  domestic  discretionary  ap- 
propriations are  going  to  be  cut  by 
$16.3  billion  in  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1994  and  $17.3  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1995,  below  the  discretionary  caps 
in  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act;  in 
other  words,  below  the  summit  agree- 
ment that  I  and  many  others  in  this 
Senate  worked  for.  We  are  already  get- 
ting the  cut  in  this  budget  resolution. 
Now  we  are  going  to  take  another  cut 
of  $73  billion  if  the  Nickles  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  resolution 
represents  a  turn  in  the  road.  It  is  hon- 
est. It  is  not  based  on  phony  projec- 
tions of  growth.  It  asks  that  all  of  us 
contribute  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
our  Nation  and  our  people,  as  we  all 
should.  In  the  1980's  we  were  told  a  ris- 
ing tide  will  lift  all  the  boats,  but  the 
tide  did  not  come  in  as  far  as  we 
thought.  Many  of  the  boats  stayed 
beached. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  refer  to  a 
remark  that  was  made  by  a  Senator  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Undoubt- 
edly. Senators  will  be  within  their 
rights  if  they  refer  to  my  remarks.  But 
we  were  told  that  we  should  hold  Presi- 
dent Clinton  accountable  for  what  can- 
didate Clinton  said.  But  I  fear  that 
what  is  going  on  here  is  an  effort  to 
hold  President  Clinton  accountable  for 
what  President  Reagan  did.  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush  put  us  in  the 
hole,  put  us  in  this  hole,  this  hole  we 
are  in  right  now.  They  led  us  down  this 
destructive  path. 

President  Clinton  is  doing  what  he 
can  do  to  get  us  out  of  this  hole.  I  do 
not  particularly  like  a  Btu  tax.  I  come 
from  a  coal-producing  State.  I  do  not 
like  it.  My  coal  operators  do  not  like 
it.  My  coal  miners  will  not  like  it.  Is 
there  another  man  in  the  Senate  who  is 
the  son  of  a  coal  miner?  You  are  look- 
ing at  one. 

There  is  a  song  about  the  coal  min- 
er's daughter.  I  married  one,  a  coal 
miner's  daughter.  We  do  not  like  this 
tax  m  West  Virginia.  We  do  not  like 
any  tax  in  West  Virginia.  I  do  not  like 
this  Btu  tax.  But  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee can  adopt  any  sort  of  tax  or  any 
combination  of  taxes  that  they  deem 
advisable.  There  is  no  Btu  tax  in  this 
budget  resolution.  This  is  only  a  reve- 
nue number  which  must  be  raised  in 
some  way  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
Eliminate  $73  billion  in  infrastructure 
spending.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  have  us  do  that.  The  Senator  is 
worried  about  the  impact  of  taxes  on 
the  economy.  But  the  offerers  of  the 
amendment  are  apparently  totally  un- 
concerned about  the  elimination  of  the 
infrastructure  spending  which  helps  to 
shore  up  the  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  lived  a  long 
time.  I  was  a  boy  about  ready  to  grad- 
uate from  high  school  during  the  Great 
Depression.  We  were  promised  two 
chickens  in  every  pot  and  two  cars  in 
every    garage.    And    I    heard    it    ring. 
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"Prosperity  is  just  around  the  corner." 
just  around  the  comer.  And  I  saw  the 
faces  of  coal  miners  thrown  out  of 
work.  I  saw  the  little  children  of  coal 
miners  in  raggedy  clothes.  I  saw  coal 
miners  in  the  snow.  I  saw  coal  miners 
in  the  snow  wearing  hemp  sacks 
around  their  feet.  I  saw  coal  miners 
who  did  not  know  where  the  next  day's 
rations  would  come  from.  I  saw  the 
lines  drawn  in  their  faces,  their  weath- 
er beaten  hands  and  gnarled  fingers, 
wondering  where  the  next  meal  was 
coming  from.  Soup  lines  were  all  over 
this  country.  Apples  were  sold  on  the 
street  corners  by  the  veterans.  Millions 
of  people  were  out  of  work,  walking  the 
roads  in  the  country,  saying.  'Mister. 
can  you  let  me  have  a  dime?"  And  then 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  elected — he 
was  a  crippled  man — and  he  and  a 
Democratic  Congress  lifted  this  coun- 
try from  its  prostrate  position,  flat  on 
its  back,  lifted  it  to  its  feet  and  gave 
the  American  people  hope.  The  farmer 
was  able  to  go  out  and  put  a  new  coat 
of  paint  on  the  barn,  a  new  roof  on  the 
house,  send  his  children  to  school.  And 
we  saw  the  marshes  dredged  and  the 
rivers  bridged  and  highways  built  that 
gleamed  in  the  autumn  Sun,  as  they 
moved  across  the  mountains,  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  the  Ozarks,  and  the  mighty 
Rockies,  to  the  western  ocean. 

How  did  that  President  do  this?  He 
had  faith  in  the  future,  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  invested  in  the  coun- 
try's future  by  appropriating  moneys 
for  infrastructure.  Later.  President  Ei- 
senhower came  in.  He  was  President 
when  we  authorized  the  interstate 
highway  system  across  this  great  Na- 
tion. He  was  the  President  who 
oversaw  its  beginning.  Today  we  have 
thousands  of  miles  of  navigable  rivers, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bridges,  over 
500.000  bridges,  in  this  country.  Thou- 
sands of  miles  of  highways — all  of  these 
were  investments  in  the  country. 

I  say  we  can  do  it  again.  I  say  that 
the  country  is  on  its  knees,  and  the 
people  are  looking  for  a  leader;  and  at 
last  we  have  one  who  is  not  running 
away  from  the  problem.  He  is  not  try- 
ing to  bash  the  Congress  and  blame  ev- 
erything on  the  Congress.  He  is  not 
afraid  to  lead.  He  is  trying  to  lead.  And 
the  American  people  want  to  give  him 
a  chance  to  lead. 

This  amendment  would  destroy  and 
gut  his  program.  Our  friends  across  the 
aisle  want  to  immobilize  this  President 
right  at  the  beginning  of  his  adminis- 
tration. They  want  to  gut  his  program 
of  investing  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  tries 
to  eliminate  a  Btu  tax  that  is  not  there 
and  make  cuts  that  are  not  specified. 
Mr.  President,  it  takes  the  heart  and 
the  hands  of  all  of  us,  working  for  the 
good  of  the  Nation  together.  The  poli- 
cies of  the  past  have  failed.  There  was 
no  free  lunch.  And  morning  in  America 
quickly  became  the  day  after  a  tough 
night   at    the    bar.    Maybe    those   who 


want  to  continue  that  misguided 
course  have  not  sobered  up  yet. 

But  the  American  people  have.  They 
know  the  economy  is  in  trouble.  They 
know  that  we  cannot  continue  on  the 
same  tired  track,  pronouncing  the 
same  old  platitudes  of  cutting  domes- 
tic spending.  Cut  domestic  spending, 
cut  education,  cut  research  and  devel- 
opment, cut  moneys  for  immunization 
against  diseases  among  children,  cut 
law  enforcement,  pull  back  on  the  war 
on  drugs,  rip  the  money  out  of  our  na- 
tional parks,  gouge  the  money  out  of 
our  national  forests,  forget  the  rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  country;  let  them  go 
to  Sheol. 

Let  us  worship  at  the  altar  of  cutting 
spending.  Do  not  say  where  you  are 
going  to  cut,  though.  Where  are  you 
going  to  cut?  Where  are  you  going  to 
cut?  What  do  you  propose  to  cut?  Take 
it  out  of  parks?  Take  it  out  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  take  it  out  of  schools?  Take  it 
out  of  Indian  Health  Services? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Take  it  out  of  food 
stamps?  Take  it  out  of  unemployment 
compensation?  Take  it  out  of  veterans 
pensions,  out  of  veterans  compensa- 
tion, out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, out  of  community  develop- 
ment block  grants?  Take  it  out  of 
training  for  unemployed  workers,  take 
it  out  of  environmental  cleanup?  Where 
are  you  going  to  cut?  Tell  us.  Be  spe- 
cific. We  have  been  cutting  domestic 
discretionary  spending  for  years,  and 
cutting  to  the  bone. 

The  same  old  platitudes:  cutting  and 
spending.  What  spending?  Military 
spending?  That  is  Government  spend- 
ing. Medicaid,  Medicare?  Oh.  they  say, 
"We  will  not  cut  Social  Security.  " 
That  is  off  the  table.  So  we  know  they 
will  not  cut  that.  What  then,  will  they 
cut? 

Mr.  President,  the  old  platitudes  of 
spending  cuts  are  portrayed  as  the  bo- 
geyman, and  low  taxes  are  a  panacea 
for  all  this  Nation's  ills.  That  is  pap 
and  is  bunk,  and  the  American  people 
know  it.  It  is  time  to  move  on,  and 
those  who  simply  mean  to  obstruct  and 
tear  down  should  move  their  demoli- 
tion derby  elsewhere. 

It  is  time  to  build.  We  have  gone 
through  12  years  of  the  slashing  and 
burning  and  cutting,  and  what  has  it 
gotten  us?  We  are  at  the  point  now 
where  we  are  going  to  have  to  invest  in 
our  country,  and  it  is  going  to  cost  us 
more  to  catch  up.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  do  something  about  the  deficit,  and 
it  is  going  to  cost  us. 

And  for  years  we  have  stood  on  this 
floor  and  said  to  the  White  House,  give 
us  leadership.  Give  us  leadership.  If  we 
have  a  leader,  we  will  follow  him.  We 
do  not  need  someone  whose  daily  exer- 
cise is  to  slap  the  Congress  around. 
That  was  the  daily  scenario,  the  daily 
ration,  beat  the  Congress  over  the 
head,  batter  the  Congress,  and   there 


are  people  in  this  Chamber  who  piled 
on  the  Congress. 

But  now  we  have  a  leader  in  the 
White  House.  He  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  clean  up  the  mess.  It  hurts. 
There  is  pain  in  it.  I  have  long  said 
there  would  be. 

The  American  people  know  that  the 
time  for  a  free  lunch  has  ended,  and 
they  are  interested  in  doing  something 
about  the  fiscal  deficit  and  doing  some- 
thing about  this  country's  investment 
deficit  as  well. 

When  I  was  at  the  summit,  I  said  we 
do  not  just  have  a  Federal  fiscal  defi- 
cit; we  do  not  just  have  a  trade  deficit; 
we  also  have  an  investment  deficit.  We 
have  disinvested  in  this  country  so 
long  that  it  is  falling  apart. 

The  time  has  come  now  to  face  up  to 
the  problem  and  do  something  about  it, 
even  if  it  hurts.  Let  us  think  of  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren. 

Webster  in  his  speech  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  in  1825  said: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  g^eneration, 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered. 

Mr.  President,  let  us.  in  our  time,  do 
something  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
vote  down  this  amendment,  and  to 
take  a  stand  for  what  is  best  for  our 
country,  for  our  children,  and  for  our 
children's  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
MURRAY).  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
have  a  couple  very  brief  comments. 

How  much  time  remains  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighteen 
minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Many  colleagues  on 
this  side  ask  when  are  we  going  to 
vote.  I  expect  they  are  doing  the  same 
on  the  Republican  side. 

Does  the  Senator  expect  to  go  beyond 
the  18  minutes  allocated  to  him? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  do.  To  respond  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Tennessee,  I 
do  for  probably  only  20  minutes.  We 
have  an  additional  10  Senators  asking 
to  speak  and  I  think  they  have  all 
agreed  to  limit  their  remarks  to  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  the  Senator  thinks 
he  will  consume  33  minutes? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  In  addition^lO  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  About  40  minutes  on 
his  side. 

And  then  I  know  Senator  ExoN  wish- 
es to  speak  for  5  minutes  on  our  side. 
Anyone  else?  And  Senator  KERREY  of 
Nebraska  wishes  2  minutes. 

Are  there  any  other  Senators  on  our 
side  wishing  to  speak  this  evening? 


So  that  gives  us  some  idea.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Senator  consumes  40  min- 
utes on  his  side,  and  we  have  another 
roughly  additional  10  minutes  on  our 
side,  then  we  are  looking  at  a  vote 
some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of 
8:50  p.m. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President, 
first  I  wish  to  make  a  couple  general 
comments,  and  I  appreciate  the  history 
lesson  given  by  our  friend  and  col- 
league, the  President  pro  tempore  [Mr. 

B'i'RD). 

Even  if  this  amendment  passes.  I 
would  like  for  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  revenues  will  still  have  $339  bil- 
lion additional  spending  over  the  next  5 
years. 

I  would  also  like  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  even  in  outlays,  outlay 
growth  will  still  have  additional  $322 
billion  more  than  we  are  spending  in 
1993.  Spending  continues  to  go  up  and 
revenues  continue  to  go  up.  But  this 
amendment  cuts  both  spending  and 
taxes  by  $73  billion. 

In  other  words,  we  do  not  want  to 
raise  taxes  on  farmers,  on  coal  produc- 
ers, on  oil  and  gas  producers,  on  the 
airline  industry,  on  the  steel  industry, 
on  the  aluminum  industry.  That  is 
going  to  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs.  We  are  trying  to  save  the  econ- 
omy, not  cripple  it.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  asked  the  ques- 
tion, when  will  we  get  a  time  certain 
for  this  vote.  .Senators  were  pretty 
close  to  a  time  certain.  The  chairman 
tells  me  the  Senator  has  an  under- 
standing which  might  lend  itself  to  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  at  8:45 
p.m. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  think  it  would  be  9 
o'clock.  We  have  11  Senators  request- 
ing 4  minutes  each. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  that  is  44  minutes, 
and  we  will  take  10  minutes  on  our 
side.  I  think  we  could  move  to  go  ahead 
and  vote  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  Senator 
have  me  in  for  some  kind  of  wrap-up  of 
2  or  3  minutes? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  makes  12. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  wants 
9:10  p.m.:  is  that  the  time  he  wants? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  just  advised  an- 
other Senator  on  our  side  wishes  to 
speak.  Will  someone  ascertain  who 
wishes  to  speak? 

Why  do  not  we  yield  back  to  Senator 
NICKLES  and  the  Senator  and  I  try  to 
work  it  out  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  here  then  perhaps  we  can  enter 
into  a  unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  that  the  time  I 
use  not  be  charged  to  his  but  be 
charged  off  the  bill,  not  be  charged  to 
Senator  Nickles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 4  minutes. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
yielding. 

I,  like  many  Members,  especially  new 
Members,  was  most  impressed  and 
found  most  valuable  the  perspective  on 
history  of  the  Senator  from  West  'Vir- 
ginia. I  found  it  fascinating.  The  fact 
he  proposed  an  application,  I  found 
that  most  fsiscinating.  Give  us  some  on 
this  side  so  we  will  be  able  to  pass  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  has  a  major  impact 
on  New  England.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
western  Senators.  We  heard  a  lot  oil- 
producing  States  and  coal-producing 
States  and  other  energy-producing 
States.  Let  us  talk  a  little  bit  about 
consuming  States  in  New  England.  In 
New  Hampshire  80  percent  of  the 
households  heat  with  home  heating  oil. 
This  amendment  targets  every  one  of 
those  homes  for  a  confiscatory  tax.  It 
essentially  is  a  tax  across  the  board- 
low  income,  middle  income,  high  in- 
come. You  pay  this  tax.  You  pay  this 
tax.  In  New  England  you  pay  extra  tax. 
twice  as  much  as  you  do  if  you  happen 
to  heat  with  natural  gas  or  electricity 
or  hydro. 

Why  us,  I  ask.  Madam  President?  I 
ask  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  Why  did 
you  pick  on  the  States  which  depend  so 
heavily  on  home  heating  oil  for  extra 
bonus  of  a  tax?  It  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  begin  with,  because  it  is  re- 
gressive and  attacks  the  middle  class 
and  attacks  low-income  individuals, 
but  it  specifically  attacks  with  a  tax  at 
the  very  core  of  what  makes  New  Eng- 
land function,  which  is  our  capacity  to 
have  energies  which  we  can  then  con- 
vert to  products  and  to  jobs  and  to 
have  available  energy  for  our  homes. 

Someone  said  this  was  done  in  order 
to  try  to  reduce  the  amount  of  oil  that 
is  being  consumed  in  this  country. 
Some  thinker  down  at  the  White  House 
decided  that  this  was  a  way  to  protect 
the  environment.  We  have  to  tell  you 
in  New  England  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen when  you  put  a  regressive  tax  like 
this  on  our  people?  They  are  going  to 
change  to  other  forms  of  energy.  The 
other  forms  of  energy  probably  will  be 
wood  and  that  is  an  extremely  environ- 
mentally sensitive  type  producer  of 
waste,  smoke  waste. 

So  it  is  a  mistake  environmentally. 
It  is  a  mistake  from  the  standpoint  of 
cost.  And  it  is  certainly  not  fair  to  the 
middle-class  taxpayer  and  middle-class 
income  and  low-wage  earner  in  New 
England.  It  is  Btu.  Btu— that  must 
stand  for  bad  times  for  us,  because  that 
is  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
New  England  if  this  tax  passes. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  yield  it  back  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  4 
minutes. 


Mr.  BURNS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Madam  President,  I  will  not  take  my 
4  minutes.  I  just  want  to  remind  our 
colleagues  here  tonight.  We  talk  about 
deficit  and  erasing  the  deficit.  We  are 
not.  If  the  President's  plan  went  in 
right  now,  without  any  change  we  are 
still  spending  deficits.  We  deficit 
spend.  We  accumulate  debt. 

Now.  take  this.  If  you  think  your 
children  are  going  to  have  anything  to 
pay  for  after  4  years  of  the  President's 
budget,  you  are  wrong,  because  we  still 
accumulate,  by  his  figures,  $1  trillion 
more  debt  on  top  of  the  $4  trillion  that 
we  have  now.  That  is  $5  trillion. 

Now  my  dad  always  told  me.  "If  you 
want  good,  sound  advice  about  fiscal 
matters,  go  ask  a  man  that  signs 
checks  on  both  sides,  and  usually  you 
will  get  pretty  good  advice.  " 

I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
last  night.  Those  of  you  who  did  not 
hear  that  and  probably  did  not  read  it 
in  the  Record  today,  you  missed  a 
great  speech. 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  we  accu- 
mulate debt.  We  deficit  spend.  There  is 
a  difference.  We  still,  at  the  end  of  the 
4  years  or  5  years— I  do  not  care;  you 
pick  a  year— we  still  accumulate  $1 
trillion  of  new  debt. 

And  if  you  think  that  is  good  for 
America,  then  you  light  up  and  vote 
yes  on  this  Btu  tax.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  anything  about  the  fairness,  but  I 
want  America  to  realize  why  we  think 
it  is  pretty  serious  and  why  maybe 
somebody  has  a  hard  time  understand- 
ing. 

Just  remember  what  I  said:  We  defi- 
cit spend,  but  we  accumulate  debt. 

To  borrow  words  from  Benjamin 
Franklin,  nothing  is  certain  except 
death  and  taxes. 

Most  folks  do  not  mind  paying  their 
fair  share  of  taxes.  Yes.  we  grumble  - 
and  complain  as  we  send  our  tax  dol- 
lars off  to  Washington,  but  we  recog- 
nize that  it  is  the  price  for  the  Govern- 
ment we  are  getting.  The  situation 
changes,  however,  when  the  tax  system 
isn't  fair,  and  this  is  the  problem  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  face  with  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  energry  tax. 

I  strongly  believe  that  President 
Clinton  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  bringing  the  issue  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion to  the  forefront  and  for  putting  an 
economic  program  on  the  table.  His  ob- 
jectives are  right  on  target.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  that  his  program, 
which  relies  more  heavily  on  tax  in- 
creases than  on  spending  reductions, 
won't  hit  the  established  target  of  defi- 
cit reduction  but  will  hit  America's 
farmers  and  ranchers,  who  already  op- 
erate on  a  slim  profit  margin,  particu- 
larly hard. 

Agriculture  is  an  energy-intensive 
business,  ranking  fifth  among  all  user 
categories  in  the  consumption  of  en- 
ergy. Farmers  rely  on  some  form  of  en- 
ergy for  putting  in  the  crop,  taking  out 
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the  crop,  and  moving  the  crop  to  mar- 
ket. Ranchers,  too.  depend  on  energy 
to  maintain  and  move  their  stock. 

The  President's  energy  tax  will  in- 
crease fuels  prices  an  estimated  8.3 
cents  per  gallon.  This  means  fuel  costs 
for  American  farmers  will  increase  an 
estimated  $500  million  per  year.  Farm- 
ers used  1.4  billion  gallons  of  gasoline 
in  off-road  uses  in  1991  and  they  used 
2.8  billion  gallons  of  diesel  fuel.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  direct  fuel  costs,  prices 
for  petro-based  fertilizers  and  chemi- 
cals will  also  rise  significantly.  This 
will  add  an  additional  $500  million  per 
year  to  the  farmer's  operating  bill, 
making  the  total  energy  tax  burden  for 
America's  farmer  $1  billion. 

Furthermore,  under  the  Clinton 
package.  America's  farmers  will  also 
see  $8  billion  in  Federal  spending  cuts 
and  additional  user  fees  over  the  next  4 
years. 

Farmers  and  ranchers,  just  like  other 
Americans,  are  willing  to  tighten  their 
belts  and  do  their  part  in  the  deficit  re- 
duction battle,  but  it's  clear  that  agri- 
cultural folks  are  being  asked  to  do 
more  than  their  fair  share.  Since  1981, 
Congress  has  reduced  agricultural 
spending  by  more  than  $57  billion.  In 
1990,  farm  price  supports  were  cut  by  20 
percent,  more  than  any  other  program. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  spending  on 
farm  programs  has  decreased  while 
Government  spending  on  other  entitle- 
ment programs,  and  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, has  increased.  Of  today's  entitle- 
ment programs,  agriculture  ranks  No. 
12,  and  of  the  top  12  programs,  only 
farm  program  spending  has  declined 
since  1985  and  only  farm  program 
spending  is  projected  to  continue  to  de- 
cline. 

Now,  I  recognize  just  how  difficult  it 
is  to  come  up  with  a  balanced  proposal 
where  all  are  asked  to  make  equitable 
sacrifices.  If  Moses  himself  brought 
down  the  Ten  Commandments  for  long- 
term  economic  stability.  I  doubt  that 
many  in  Congress  would  embrace  him 
warmly. 

However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  President's  economic  package 
asks  too  much  from  agriculture.  More 
than  that,  it  asks  too  much  from  large. 
Western,  rural  States  like  Montana. 

Not  only  are  we  going  to  take  a  hit 
because  agriculture  is  our  No.  1  indus- 
try, but  we  also  have  longer  distances 
to  drive  and  colder,  longer  winters 
than  most.  On  top  of  that,  we  are  also 
an  energy  producer.  Coal,  gas,  hydro- 
electric—they will  all  feel  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  increased  energy 
taxes. 

Instead  of  implementing  energy 
taxes,  I  would  like  to  see  more  legiti- 
mate reductions  in  Federal  spending. 
The  problem  is  not  that  the  Govern- 
ment taxes  too  little.  It  is  that  the 
Government  spends  too  much. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  work  with 
the  President  in  arriving  at  a  more  bal- 
anced approach   for  dealing  with   the 


deficit.  My  comments  about  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  package  are  intended 
to  be  constructive.  If  the  President  is 
successful,  then  the  country  will  be 
successful.  If  he  country  is  successful, 
then  Montana  will  be  successful.  If 
Montana  is  successful,  then  the  job  for 
our  farmers  and  ranchers  will  be  that 
much  easier. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
to  support  the  Nickles  amendment 
which  would  strike  the  Btu  tax.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
vividly  illustrate  why  I  strongly  oppose 
the  Btu  tax. 

Toward  that  end,  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
listen  as  I  walk  through  the  town  of 
Yazoo  City.  MS. 

A  small  town  which  has  produced 
many  of  our  State's  most  famous  citi- 
zens, it  is  the  home  of  Jerry  Clower. 
the  great  country  comedian.  Willie 
Morris,  the  well-known  southern  writ- 
er. The  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Mike  Epsy— and  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee, 
Haley  Barbour. 

The  town  is  nestled  in  the  hills  which 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta. 

The  county  is  roughly  the  same  size 
as  Rhode  Island.  The  city  population  is 
12,500,  the  total  county  population  is 
approximately  25,000. 

The  per  capita  income  for  Yazoo  City 
is  $7,399,  or  only  45  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average. 

Its  economy  is  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture, the  production  of  agrichem- 
icals  and  fertilizers,  small  manufactur- 
ers, and  forest  products.  Every  single 
aspect  of  the  Yazoo  City  and  county 
economy  is  energy  intensive. 

The  question  this  Senator  must  ask 
is.  What  is  the  impact  of  the  Btu  tax  in 
Yazoo  City,  MS,  and  all  the  other  com- 
munities just  like  it  across  this  land? 

To  start,  let's  look  at  Mississippi 
Chemical.  Its  the  largest  employer  in 
Yazoo  City — employing  approximately 
570. 

It  produces,  on  an  annual  basis, 
720,000  tons  of  ammonium  nitrate, 
522,000  tons  of  nitrogen  solutions  and 
500,000  tons  of  anhydrous  ammonia. 
Mississippi  Chemical  estimates  that 
the  Btu  tax  will  increase  the  cost  of 
each  ton  by  $6  to  $9. 

Mississippi  Chemical's  total  cost  of 
production  will  increase  by  between 
$10.4  million  and  $15.7  million.  Will 
that  mean  lost  jobs,  lost  markets?  Yes. 

Mississippi  Chemical  will  be  forced  to 
pass  what  cost  it  can  on  to  the  farmer 
in  Yazoo  County.  The  farmer's  cost  of 
production  will  increase.  That  farmer, 
who  is  already  paying  higher  fuel  costs 
as  a  result  of  the  Btu  gets  a  double  hit. 

What  happens  next?  The  farmer  may 
or  may  not  be  able  to  pass  the  tax  any 
further.  If  he  can,  it  goes  in  the  food 
chain.  Result— higher  food  costs  for  the 
consumer. 

What  happens  to  the  rates  the  citi- 
zens of  Yazoo  City  and  County  must 


pay?  Yazoo  Valley  Electric  and  the 
Public  Service  Commission  which 
serves  the  town  and  region  will  be 
forced  to  increase  the  rates  an  average 
of  5  percent  or  for  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $1  million  to  accommodate  the 
Btu  tax. 

What  will  this  tax  do  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer?  A  new  Federal  correc- 
tional facility  will  be  constructed  in 
Yazoo  County  and  will  be  operational 
in  1996  just  in  time  for  the  Btu  tax  to 
be  fully  implemented. 

Using  power  requirements  for  the 
Yazoo  Federal  prison  as  provided  by 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Btu  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  providing  energy  to 
the  prison  by  an  annual  amount  of 
$113,200.  The  bill  will  be  paid  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  facility  will  House  3,800  pris- 
oners. The  Btu  will  increase  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  each  prisoner  by  $30  a 
year. 

Is  this  tax  regressive  in  Yazoo  City? 
Again  the  per  capita  income  in  Yazoo 
City  is  $7,399.  For  Mississippi,  the  aver- 
age per  capita  income  is  $9,648.  Yazoo 
City  is  substantially  below  the  Mis- 
sissippi average,  both  are  significantly 
below  the  national  average. 

It  is  this  type  of  tax  that  hits  the 
poor,  rural  and  agricultural  commu- 
nities the  hardest. 

The  President  says  he  will  expand 
the  LIHIP  Program  to  address  the 
regressivity.  But  let's  examine  that. 

In  Yazoo  City,  if  LIHIP  is  fully  fund- 
ed as  the  President  requests,  it  will 
only  cover  10  percent  of  the  households 
eligible.  Or  in  other  words.  90  percent 
of  those  eligible  will  not  receive  any 
assistance  to  make  up  for  the  harm  of 
the  Btu  tax. 

I  have  a  list  of  companies  in  and 
around  Yazoo  City,  each  one  will  be  ad- 
versely affected,  jobs  will  be  lost,  costs 
will  increase  and  inflation  will  rise.  As 
you  walk  through  this  town.  I  want  ev- 
eryone to  know  what  will  happen  in 
Yazoo  City  and  the  towns  just  like  it 
around  this  country  if  a  Btu  tax  is 
passed. 

It  will  harm  the  economy  of  Yazoo 
City  just  as  it  will  harm  the  Nation's 
economy.  It  will  not  reach  any  of  the 
objectives  put  forth.  The  deficit  will 
not  be  reduced — it  will  only  pay  for 
new  spending.  It  will  not  reduce  U.S. 
dependence  on  imported  oil — depend- 
ence will  increase,  domestic  production 
will  continue  to  decline.  The  economy 
will  contract  not  expand.  Jobs  will  be 
lost  not  created.  Competitiveness  will 
suffer  and  inflation  will  rise. 

For  Yazoo  City  and  for  the  Nation,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Nickles-Shelby  amendment  and  to  op- 
pose the  Btu  tax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  companies  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Existing  Manufacturers  List.  Yazoo  County.  MS 

Standard  Industrial 
Classification 
AMCO  Manufacturing,  Inc. 

Industrial  Park 

Post  Office  Box  1107 

Yazoo  City.  MS  39194 

(601)746-4464 

Lecil  Lee,  Plant  Superintendent 

Employees:  M:20    F:2    T:22 

Disk  harrows  3523 

Bedding      equipment      &      power 
ditchers 3523 

Terrace  construction  equipment  ....       3523 

Metal  fabrication,  custom  3599 

Anderson-River  Oak 

Industrial  Park 

Post  Office  Box  1105 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)  746-2066/746-4054 

FAX:  (601)  746-3313^46-8730 

Donald  R.  Bohannon,  President 

C.  Pat  Ramsay,  Vice  President  & 
General  Manager 

Larry  Kitchens,  Vice  President  & 
General  Manager 

Employees:  M:95    F:5    T:100 

Drum  debarker.  Chips 3553 

Kiln-dried      foreign     &     domestic 

woods  2421 

Apac.  MS 

Post  Office  Box  24508 

Jackson.  MS  39205-4508 

(601)922-8000 

B.A.  Atkins,  President 

David  Barton,  President  Southern 
Division 

Employees:  M:        F:        T: 

Asphalt 

Paving  Contractors 

Architectural  Millworks  Ind.,  Inc. 

Route  6.  Box  268 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601 )  746-3876 

Melanie  Kitchens 

Dewey  Hood 

Employees:  M:        F:       T:  2431 

Custom  cabinets,  molding,  trim  2434 

Barry  Barnes  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Old  Highway  3  South 

Post  Office  Box  930 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601 )  746-9298 

Barry  Barnes,  President 

Employees:  M:52    F:3    T:55 

Hardwood  lumber  (red  &  white  oak. 
ash.  hackberry,  etc.)  2426 

Hardwood  lumber  (cypress,  poplar, 
maple,  cherry,  etc.)  2426 

Lumber,     hardwood     &     softwood 
(rough,  sawed  &  planed) 2411 

Rough  &  semifinished  timber  &  ties       2421 

Kiln  drying  of  lumber  2421 

Hardwood  flooring  2426 

Hardwood  paneling  2435 

C-G  Industries  dba  Marting  Manufac- 
turing 

Industrial  Park 

Post  Office  Box  629 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)746-1332 

Cecil  Cartwright,  President 

Employees:  M:9    F:2    T:ll 

Aluminum   fishing,   commercial   &. 
chemical  boats 3732 

Hog  &  cattle  feeders  3523 

Hog  &  cattle  scales  3576 

Farrowing  crates  &  handling  equip- 
ment         3523 

Hog  &  cattle  waterers 3523 

Carroll  Gin  Co. 

Post  Office  Box  205 

Holly  Bluff,  MS  39088 

(601)828-3462 

Joe  S.  Stoner,  Sr.,  President 

Employees:  M:       F:       T: 

Cotton  gins 


Carson   Printing  &  Office   Supplies, 
Inc. 

217  South  Main  Street 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)746-1597 

R.B.  Carson,  Sr.,  Owner 

Employees:  M:l    F:2    T:3 

Commercial     printing-offset     (sta- 
tionery, cards  &  forms) 

Commercial       printing-letterpress 

(newsletters,  posters,  etc.) 

C'est  Bon  Millworks 

816  W.  Second  Street 

P.O.  Box  1431 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)746-1323 

Billy  Brewer,  Shop  Foreman 

Employees:  M:3    F:0    T:3  

Custom  cabinets,  molding,  trim  

Crabtree  Manufacturing 

Highway  3  Bypass 

Rte.  4,  Box  99 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)746-6591 

Jimmy  Crabtree,  Owner 

Employees:  M:18    F:l    T:19 

Machine  shop&  welding  repair 

Environmental  Solutions,  Inc. 

625  East  12th  Street 

Post  Office  Box  1064 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)746-7470 

Alan  Ramsay,  President 

Employees:  M:9    F:4    T:13 

Equipment— Extract  silver  from  X- 
Rays  &  Photographic  Solutions  ..  . 
Helena  Chemical,  Inc. 

Industrial  Park 

Route  4,  Box  102 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)746-1515 

Charles  Johnson,  Branch  Manager 

John  E.  Book,  Fertilizer  Manager 

Employees:  M:8    F:l    T:9 

Fluid  suspension  fertilizer 

W.S.  "Red"  Hancock,  Inc. 

Old  Highway  49 

Post  Office  Box  207 

Bentonia,  MS  39040 

(601)755-2253 

Raiford  Hancock.  President 

Employees:  M:    F:    T: 

Construction — Oil  Field  Equipment  . 
Greg  Harkins  Chairs 

O'Possum  Bend  Road 

Route  1,  Box  27 

Vaughan,  MS  39179 

(601)362-4233 

Greg  Harkins,  Owner 

Employees:  M:l     F:0    T:l 

Rocking  chairs,  hand-made  (oak  & 
walnut)  

Rocking  chairs,  large-size  (double, 
nannie  &  children's) 

Straight  chairs,  stools  &  benches  ... 
Holly  Bluff  Gin  Co. 

Post  Office  Box  187 

Holly  Bluff,  MS  39088 

(601)828-3757 

John  Phillips 

F.H.  Coghlan 

Cotton  Gins  

Jim  King  Welding 

58  Anderson  Road 

Route  1,  Box  22 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)746-3885 

Jim  King,  President 

Employees:  M:l     F:0    T:l 

Welding 

Linwood  Gin  Co.,  Inc. 

Ivy  Dixon  Road 

Rte  1.  Box  270 

Vaughan,  MS  39179 

(601)673-2229 

Harrison  Moore,  President 

Bill  Parker.  Manager 

Employees:  M:7    F:l    T:8 

Employees:  M:26    F:6    T:32 

Cotton  Gins  


2752 
2751 


2431 
2434 


2875 


2511 

2511 
2511 


2873 

2873 
2813 


Memphis  Hardwood  Flooring  Co. 

Post  Office  Box  307 

Bentonia.  MS  39040 

(601)755-2962 

Gene  Gouch.  Plant  Manager 

Employees:  M:58    F:0    T:58 

Hardwood  lumber 2426 

Midway  Gin  of  Yazoo  County 

Rte  2  Box  49 

Benton,  MS  39039 

(601)673-9801 

Harris  Swayze.  President 

Employees:  M:6    F:l    T:7 

Employees:  M:25    F:25    T:50 

Cotton  Gins  

Mijo  Lithographing  Co..  Inc. 

304  South  Main  Street 
*  Post  Office  Box  307 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)746-4693 

Burke  Jones.  President 

Employees:  M:2    F:4    T:6 

Business  Forms 2752 

Commercial  Printing 

Mississippi  Chemical  Corp. 

Highway  49E 

Post  Office  Box  388 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)746-4131 

FAX:  (601)746-9158 

Tom  Parry,  President 

Employees:  M:    F:    T:570 

Ammonium  nitrate 

Urea,   nitrogen   solutions  ti  anhy- 
drous ammonia  

Liquid  carbon  dioxide  

Nitrous  Oxide  Corp. 

Rialto  Road 

Post  Office  Box  1085 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)746-7607 

Warden  Walton.  Superintendent 

Employees:  M:5    F:    T:5 

Nitrous  oxide  2813 

The  Printing  Shop 

Railroad  Avenue 

Post  Office  Box  338 

Bentonia,  MS  39040 

(601)755-2974 

Stanley  Simpson.  President 

Richard  Sanders,  Manager 

Employees:  M:l     F:l    T:2 

Commercial  Printing 

Satartia  Gin  Co.,  Inc. 

Post  Office  Box  125 

Satartia,  MS  39162 

(601)746-7033 

James  Cresswell,  General  Manager 

Employees:  M:    F:    T: 

Cotton  Gin 

Simmons  Farm-Raised  Catfish 

Route  4,  Box  224 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)746-5687 

FAX:  (601)746-8625 

Harry  Simmons,  Jr.,  President 

Hardy  White,  Jr.,  Plant  Manager 

Employees:  M:    F:    T:90 

Fresh    &    frozen    catfish    (fillets, 

whole,  nuggets  &  steaks)  2092 

Southern  Bag  Corp. 

Industrial  Park 

Post  Office  Box  389 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)746-3631 

FAX:  (601)746-3673 

Rick  Markell,  President 

Employees:  M:125    F:75    T:200 

Multiwall  paper  bags  2643 

Stepped-end  ijaper  bags  2643 

Spencer  Ready  Mix 

HWY3 

Post  Office  Box  173 

Yazoo  City.  MS  39194 

(601)746-6080 

Jack  Spencer,  President 

Employees:  MrlO    F:l    T:ll 

Concrete 


5530 

Strickland  Pallet  Co. 

Highway  3.  Industrial  Park 

Post  Office  Box  U56 

Yazoo  City.  MS  39194 

(601)746-^499 

Sam        Strickland        dc        Mable 
Strickland,  Owners 

Employees:  M:4    F:l    T:5 

Pallets,  wood  2448 

Warren  Pallet  Co. 

Old  Highway  3 

Post  Office  Box  797 

Yazoo  City.  MS  39194 

(601)746-6245 

C.L.  (Pee)  Warren.  Owner 

Esther  H.  Warren,  Owner 

Employees:  M:6    F:l    T:7 

Pallets,  wood  2448 

The  Yazoo  Herald 

1035  Grand  Avenue 

Post  Office  Box  720 

Yazoo  City,  MS  39194 

(601)746-4911 

Roy  Thomas.  General  Manager 

Employees:  M:5    F:5    T:10 

Newspaper 2711 

Yazoo  Industries.  Inc. 

2003  Gordon  Avenue 

Yazoo  City.  MS  39194 

(601)746-3245 

FAX:  (601 )  969-7058 

Larry  Loughman,  President 

Joey  Ledlow.  Plant  Manager 

Employees:  M:     F:    T:350 

Wire  harnesses  for  automobiles  3714 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
DURENBERGER.  Senator  DAMATO.  and 
Senator  Gorton  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Before  yielding  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  I  have  been 
comparing  notes  here. 

We  are  going  to  need  an  additional  20 
minutes  on  our  side  and  how  much  on 
your  side? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Forty-eight  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thought  some  of  that 
might  have  already  been  consumed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  can  do  it  with  4 
minutes  less. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
will  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote 
on  the  Nickles  amendment  occur  no 
later  than  9:15  this  evening,  and  that 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment  be  al- 
located 20  minutes  and  the  proponents 
be  allocated  40  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  With  the  40  minutes 
being  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

We  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  DAMATO]. 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  Nickles  amendment. 

Let  me  just  get  to  some  plain,  ordi- 
nary common  sense.  I  just  read  this  lit- 
tle book  called  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  U.S.  Senate.  It  only  came  out 
last  week  on  the  12th  of  March.  6  days 
ago.  It  is  interesting.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  my  colleagues,  who  were  not 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  really  read  this.  It 
is  frightening. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  this  tax  pro- 
posal is  a  lesson  in  idiocy.  Who  the 
heck  ever  heard  of  raising  taxes,  not 
$73  billion  like  you  are  talking  about — 
and.  you  know,  the  group  we  have  in 
the  gallery  there,  those  sleeping 
mimmies.  I  am  wondering  where  they 
are  for  the  media. 

They  are  going  to  raise  taxes  $95  bil- 
lion—that is  what  they  are  going  to 
collect — $95  billion  in  order  to  get. 
well,  they  say  $73  billion,  but  Treasury 
says  when  you  raise  the  $95  billion— 
and,  by  the  way,  these  figures  come 
from  Treasury— we  are  going  to  raise 
$95  billion  and  you  are  going  to  wind  up 
with  $71.4  billion. 

But  you  do  not  wind  up  with  $71.4  bil- 
lion. Guess  what?  Surprise.  You  wind 
up  with  $38  billion. 

Now  you  have  to  be  a  pretty  doggone 
stupid  business  person  to  say,  '"I  am 
going  to  raise  taxes  $95  billion  to  come 
out  with  $38  billion.""  How  would  you 
run  a  business  that  way?  And  why 
should  we  run  a  country  that  way?  And 
we  are  the  board  of  directors.  I  cannot 
believe  it. 

You  want  to  raise  $38  billion  net.  so 
you  raise  $95  billion?  You  have  to  find 
a  better  way.  This  is  ridiculous. 

Because  when  you  read  page  31  of 
this  little  budget  book,  do  you  know 
what  it  says?  In  order  that  this  $95  bil- 
lion will  not  be  so  bad,  we  are  going  to 
help  them.  We  are  going  to  give  addi- 
tional low-income  energy  assistance, 
$2.9  billion.  So  we  have  to  subtract 
that  $2.9  billion  from  the  net  revenue. 

Do  not  forget,  we  started  with  $95  bil- 
lion. 

We  have  to  subtract  the  food  stamps, 
because,  after  all.  poor  people  are  not 
going  to  have  expendable  income,  not 
$12  billion,  so  we  are  going  to  subtract 
that.  And  we  have  an  earned  income 
tax  credit  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
because  we  do  not  want  to  hurt  them, 
$26.8  billion.  And  so  we  subtract  that. 

We  are  down  here.  When  you  take  the 
figures  that  come  from  this  book,  this 
budget  book.  $35  billion,  because  we 
said  we  are  going  to  raise  $95  billion, 
we  get  down  to  $71.4  billion  when  we 
raise  $95  billion. 

And  let  me  tell  you  why.  Because 
Treasury  says  businesses,  the  cost  of 
the  businesses,  they  deduct  that  from 
their  income  tax.  So  you  see.  even 
though  you  raise  $95  billion,  when  the 
busines.ses  of  the  country  write  off,  and 
the  individuals,  what  it  cost  them  for 
this  tax,  you  only  collect  $71.4  billion. 


And  then  when  you  take  the  $35  billion 
from  that,  you  come  out  with  $38  bil- 
lion net. 

Now,  that  is  stupid.  Do  you  want  to 
vote  for  this  energy  tax  and  Btu  tax? 
What  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  great  Nation  of  the  United 
States  we  are. 

There  was  a  little  pin  that  it  was  tax- 
ing and  spending,  stupid.  Well,  that  is 
right.  That  is  it. 

That  is  why  this  Senator.  Senator 
NICKLES.  says.  "Junk  this  and  you  do 
not  have  to  spend  all  of  this  and  you  do 
not  hurt  the  economy.  " 

Let  me  tell  you  what  it  does  to  my 
State.  They  are  going  to  pay  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  gasoline  taxes:  10  cents  a  gal- 
lon more. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  it  does  to  farm- 
ers in  upstate  New  York.  A  minimum 
of  $1,000  each:  probably  about  $2,000  for 
every  dairy  farmer  in  New  York.  And 
they  barely  make  it  now. 

Long  Island,  a  basket  case  in  the  re- 
cession now.  another  almost  $300  mil- 
lion for  homeowners  in  Long  Island. 
Those  who  have  a  gross  income  of 
$35,000  to  $40,000  will  pay  between  $400 
to  $600  a  yeas  more  for  their  energy 
cost.  Great.  Great.  Great. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  used  his  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  might  be  given  another 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  the  Senator  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  This  is  great. 

And  we  have  been  criticized  for  .say- 
ing that  you  have  a  canard.  Ninety-five 
billion  dollars  more,  and  you  are  only 
going  to  wind  up  with  $38  billion. 

And  we  say  to  people  that  if  you  real- 
ly want  to  take  advantage,  you  can 
apply  for  food  stamps,  then  we  are 
going  to  put  you  on  a  heating  assist- 
ance program,  and  we  are  going  to  give 
you  earned  income  tax  credits. 

Is  that  not  great?  We  make  a  bigger 
class  of  more  people  on  poverty. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  If  the 
rest  of  this  budget  is  built  on  this  kind 
of  flimflam,  we  are  kidding  ourselves 
and  those  bunch  of  turkeys  in  the 
media  besides.  What  a  let-down.  What  a 
job  they  are  giving  to  the  American 
people.  We  should  know  better.  They 
should  know  better,  but  we  certainly 
should. 

That  is  why  we  should  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  and  my  colleague 
from  New  York  for  his  statement.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les]. 

The  decisions  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  budget  resolu- 


tion before  the  Senate  today  are  some 
of  the  most  important  and  far  reaching 
decisions  that  we  are  likely  to  make 
this  year.  At  stake  is  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation — both  in  the  short- 
term  and  in  the  long-term. 

During  the  debate  on  this  resolution, 
the  Senate  is  going  to  have  to  choose 
between  two  basic  approaches  to  deficit 
reduction.  The  President's  plan,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  resolution  before  us,  rep- 
resents an  approach  that  will  not 
achieve  its  intended  result.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  tax  and  spending  increases 
in  the  budget  resolution  are  directly 
opposite  of  where  this  Nation  needs  to 
go  in  cutting  the  deficit. 

The  alternative  approach  to  deficit 
reduction  is,  of  course,  to  strike  all  of 
the  tax  increases  in  the  resolution  and 
replace  them  with  spending  cuts.  We 
will  be  debating  just  such  an  amend- 
ment later  in  this  resolution's  consid- 
eration on  the  floor. 

There  is  much  that  I  could  say  on  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  these  two  ap- 
proaches, but  I  want  to  focus  my  re- 
marks right  now  on  the  pending 
amendment,  which  would  strike  the 
most  onerous  of  the  taxes  included  in 
the  budget  resolution — the  Btu  tax. 

The  proposed  Btu  tax  will  have  a 
very  negative  effect  on  the  Nation's 
economy.  What  is  worse,  though,  is 
that  the  tax  will  hit  industries  and  re- 
gions unevenly.  My  home  State  of  Utah 
will  suffer  a  triple  hit.  which  could  lead 
to  disastrous  economic  consequences 
for  many  Utahns. 

First.  Utahns,  like  other  Americans, 
will  pay  much  higher  taxes  directly  as 
a  result  of  this  Btu  tax.  The  adminis- 
tration indicates  that  the  impact  of 
this  tax  will  only  be  about  $17  per 
month  for  the  average  household.  I 
suppose  this  $204  per  year  represents  a 
minimal  sacrifice  that  the  administra- 
tion feels  that  the  average  American 
family  should  gladly  contribute  for  the 
sake  of  deficit  reduction.  I  wish  that 
were  the  extent  of  it.  Unfortunately, 
this  number  does  not  even  begin  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Btu  tax's  effect  on 
Utah. 

The  average  Utah  family  is  going  to 
pay  a  lot  more  than  S204  per  year  in 
higher  costs  as  a  result  of  this  tax. 
Some  estimates  put  the  number  at  over 
$400  per  year.  Unlike  the  taxes  most 
Americans  are  used  to  paying,  though, 
the  Btu  tax  will  be  disguised  as  higher 
prices.  These  higher  prices  will  be  on  a 
variety  of  products  and  services  that 
all  of  us  purchase  everyday.  Utility 
bills,  of  course,  will  go  up.  But  so  will 
the  cost  of  food,  of  a  new  car,  of  a  can 
of  paint,  or  of  a  pair  of  shoes  for  the 
kids. 

Think  about  it.  The  burden  of  the 
Btu  tax  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  inno- 
cent sounding  $17  per  month.  Indeed, 
consider  that  every  business's  operat- 
ing expenses  will  go  up  because  of  this 
tax — some  more  than  others.  Manufac- 
turers will  have  to  pass  the  additional 


costs  on  to  their  customers,  or  if  they 
cannot,  lay  off  workers.  Farmers  will 
have  to  charge  more  for  food,  or  get 
out  of  farming.  A  service  business  will 
have  to  charge  more  for  their  services, 
or  again,  go  out  of  business  or  lay  off 
workers. 

The  second  way  that  Utah  families 
would  be  hit  by  this  tax  is  through 
these  job  losses  or  business  closings. 
This  is  a  factor  that  seems  to  have 
been  ignored  by  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration. The  fact  is,  though,  that  this 
Btu  tax  will  lead  to  lost  jobs.  Esti- 
mates place  the  number  of  lost  jobs  at 
between  500.000  and  700.000. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  possibility  of  lost 
jobs  in  Utah.  The  economies  of  two 
Utah  counties  are  based  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  coal  industry.  This  indus- 
try will  be  particularly  hard  hit  by  this 
tax.  In  fact,  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion estimates  that  the  price  of  Utah 
coal  will  go  up  by  a  whopping  45  per- 
cent by  the  Btu  tax.  one  of  the  highest 
percentage  increases  in  the  Nation. 
Much  of  Utah  coal  is  sold  on  long-term 
contracts.  When  coal  companies  cannot 
pass  these  increased  costs  through  to 
buyers,  layoffs  may  be  the  only  solu- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  spoke  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  a  Utah  coal  company 
this  afternoon.  He  told  me  frankly  that 
the  increased  production  costs  to  them, 
as  a  result  of  the  Btu  tax,  would  pre- 
vent them  from  opening  a  new  mine 
they  are  considering.  This  proposed 
mine  would  provide  300  direct  new  jobs, 
and  another  100  indirect  new  jobs  to 
the  local  economy.  For  small  rural 
areas,  jobs  like  these  would  be  highly 
sought  and  form  the  mainstay  of  a 
small  Utah  community's  vitality. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  family  to  con- 
tribute $17  per  month  toward  the  defi- 
cit. But  what  do  I  tell  a  laid  off  Utah 
coal  miner's  family  who  has  lost  a  job 
because  of  this  Btu  tax?  That  this  is 
their  contribution  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation?  What  do  I  tell  a  community 
whose  economic  base  has  been  dramati- 
cally reduced  because  its  main  indus- 
try is  no  longer  cost  effective?  That 
this  is  tax  fairness? 

Agriculture  is  another  vital  sector  of 
Utah's  economy  that  will  also  be  hard 
hit  by  the  Btu  tax. 

According  to  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau, the  Btu  tax  will  generally  stifle 
economic  output,  increase  production 
costs  on  farmers,  cause  farm  prices  to 
decline  and  jeopardize  our  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets. 

Rural  Americans,  by  definition,  live 
in  relatively  remote  and  less  intensely 
populated  areas.  The  cost  of  driving 
more  miles  to  work,  shop,  send  chil- 
dren to  school,  and  to  conduct  a  vari- 
ety of  other  normal  activities  will  be 
immediately  felt.  Rural  Utahns  tend  to 
have  lower  than  average  incomes. 

Agricultural  production  is  highly  en- 
ergy-dependent. Farmers  rely  on  gaso- 
line, diesel,  propane  and  other  fuels  for 


operating  equipment  such  as  tractors, 
combines,  and  trucks.  They  also  heat 
barns  for  livestock,  greenhouses  for 
horticultural  crops,  have  cooling  tanks 
and  storage  facilities  that  require  en- 
ergy to  operate.  Farmers  rely  on  elec- 
tricity, gas  and  petroleum  fuels  for  en- 
ergy operated  irrigation  systems. 
These  direct  uses  of  energy  will  in- 
crease farmers'  costs  by  an  estimated 
$500  million  per  year  when  the  proposed 
energy  tax  is  fully  implemented. 

The  costs  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides 
will  increase  because  the  main  ingredi- 
ents of  these  two  items  are  natural  gas 
and  petroleum.  As  the  Btu  tax  is  as- 
sessed on  these  main  ingredients  in  an 
analysis  by  the  AFB  will  force  farmers 
to  pay  $500  million  per  year  to  pur- 
chase these  inputs. 

This  means,  according  to  the  AFB, 
the  direct  and  indirect  production 
costs  increases  will  be  an  estimated  $1 
billion  per  year,  nationally.  In  Utah, 
the  picture  is  even  more  dramatic.  I 
have  three  examples  of  Utah  farmers 
who  will  see  an  increase  in  direct  en- 
ergy costs  to  their  operations. 

Rulon  Gammon  operates  an  80-cow 
dairy  with  180  acres  of  irrigated  crop- 
land in  Vineyard,  UT.  He  uses  5,650  gal- 
lons of  diesel  fuel  and  2,000  gallons  of 
gasoline  annually.  Using  the  projected 
tax  rate  increase  of  7.5  cents  per  gallon 
on  gasoline  and  8.3  cents  per  gallon  on 
diesel  fuel,  Mr.  Gammon  will  spend  an 
additional  amount  of  $468.95  for  diesel 
fuel  and  $150  for  gasoline,  for  a  total  in- 
crease amounting  to  $618.95 

Alan  White  operates  a  700-cow-and- 
calf  beef  operation  in  Upalco,  UT, 
which  is  located  in  eastern  Utah's 
Duchesne  County.  Mr.  White  owns  700 
acres  of  cropland,  uses  5.500  acres  of 
private  range,  and  grazes  his  cattle  on 
30.000  acres  of  public  lands.  He  uses 
14.400  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  and  6.200 
gallons  of  gasoline.  With  the  projected 
increase  per  gallon  from  the  Clinton 
energy  tax  plan.  Mr.  White's  direct  en- 
ergy costs  will  increase  $1,195.20  for 
diesel  fuel  and  $465  for  gasoline,  or  a 
total  increase  of  $1,660.20. 

Finally.  Alan  Kenison  operates  a 
1.500-acre  alfalfa  hay  farm.  80  percent 
irrigated,  with  a  1,300  head  background 
feedlot.  His  operation  is  in  Levan,  UT. 
Mr.  Kenison  uses  22,750  gallons  of  diesel 
fuel  and  7,950  gallons  of  gasoline.  The 
new  energy  tax  will  increase  his  costs 
by  $1,888.25  for  diesel  fuel  and  $596.48 
for  gasoline.  The  total  direct  cost  for 
this  operation  will  total  $2,484.73. 

These  direct-cost  increases  may  not 
mean  much  to  many  people  who  live  in 
Washington.  DC  or  within  the  Capital 
Beltway,  but  in  rural  America  and  the 
small  farming  communities  of  Utah, 
this  is  a  big  deal— an  important  matter 
in  the  livelihood  of  Utah's  farmers. 

The  important  bottom  line  to  all  of 
these  figures  is  the  reduction  in  net 
farm  income.  Nationally,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  estimates  the  impact  will 
be  a  reduction  of  2  percent  in  net  farm 
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income  when  the  estimated  SI  billion 
increased  costs  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  agricultural  inputs  are  com- 
bined. In  the  examples  I  just  stated. 
Mr.  Kenison  will  see  a  3.1-percent  re- 
duction in  his  net  farm  income,  and 
Mr.  White  will  experience  a  6.9-percent 
drop  in  his  net  farm  income.  And  that 
is  if  all  other  costs  associated  with 
each  operation  remain  the  same,  which 
we  know  they  will  not. 

The  Intermountain  Farmers  Associa- 
tion of  Utah  confirms  that  the  Btu  tax 
will  cause  the  price  of  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers to  increase  by  5  percent  for 
Utah  farmers. 

I  hope  it  is  obvious  to  everyone  that 
farmers  cannot  absorb  additional  costs 
unless  they  can  obtain  more  for  their 
produce  in  the  market  place.  I  men- 
tioned Mr.  Alan  White  of  Upalco.  UT. 
He  indicated  this  very  fact  to  me 
today.  He  stated  that  since  1988.  his 
property  taxes  have  increased  70  per- 
cent, while  the  price  per  pound  for  one 
of  his  steers  has  remained  below  the 
1979  price  of  95  cents  per  pound.  He  was 
able  to  gain  90  cents  per  pound  for  the 
same  product  last  year,  so  prices  are 
coming  back. 

But  this  body  needs  to  understand 
the  impact  this  energy  tax  proposal 
will  have  on  the  farmers  pocketbook 
in  Utah.  Utah,  as  most  of  the  West,  has 
been  suffering  through  a  severe 
drought  for  the  past  8  years.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  cost  of  using  private 
pasture,  the  proposed  increase  in  graz- 
ing fees,  and  other  related  expenses, 
will  literally  shove  our  rural  people  off 
the  land  which  they  love  and  which 
they  covet.  They  know  that  the  land  is 
their  livelihood,  and  bad  management 
of  this  land  will  severely  negate  their 
livelihood  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
the  Clinton  energy  tax  proposal. 

I  have  received  some  preliminary  in- 
formation of  what  the  proposed  Btu  tax 
will  mean  to  an  energy-producing,  en- 
ergy-consuming State  like  Utah.  Impo- 
sition of  the  Btu  tax  would  translate 
into  a  $184  million  transfer  of  resources 
from  Utah  consumers  and  businesses  to 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  near 
term,  households  will  be  faced  with 
higher  energy  prices.  This  will  require 
a  larger  share  of  the  household  budget 
and  reduce  disposable  income.  Accord- 
ingly, households  could  be  expected  to 
reduce  their  expenditures  on  other 
goods  and  services. 

Overall,  the  impact  of  the  tax  on  the 
Nation,  and  particularly  on  States  like 
Utah,  will  be  exactly  opposite  from 
what  was  intended.  Jobs  will  be  lost, 
Federal  revenue  will  be  lower,  lives 
will  be  changed,  and  we  will  not 
achieve  deficit  reduction. 

We  must  do  better.  Madam  President. 

Madam  President,  I  have  received 
some  preliminary  information  that  de- 
tails the  specific  impact  the  Btu  tax 
will  have  on  Utah  fossil  fuel  prices  and 
Utah's  five  energy-end  sectors.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  this  information  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ISSUE  DEFINrriON 

A  principal  feature  of  President  Clinton's 
February  17th  Economic  Stimulus  and  In- 
vestment Package  is  the  broad-based  Btu  tax 
on  energy.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address. 
President  Clinton  cited  reasons  for  choosing 
the  broad-based  Btu  tax  over  other  energy 
tax  options  the  administration  considered: 

"Unlike  a  carbon  tax.  it's  not  too  hard  on 
the  coal  states,  unlike  a  gasoline  tax  it's  not 
too  tough  on  people  who  drive  a  long  way  to 
work,  and  unlike  an  ad  valorem  tax  it 
doesn't  increase  when  the  price  of  an  energy 
source  goes  up." 

Implementation  of  the  tax  would  also  help 
to  meet  other  administration  policy  objec- 
tives to  increase  the  energy  efficiency  of  the 
economy,  reduce  oil  imports,  improve  the 
environment  through  reduced  growth  in  fos- 
sil fuel  consumption,  and  help  the  economy 
by  lowering  the  federal  deficit.  Furthermore, 
the  broad  base  of  the  tax  would  keep  the  tax 
rate  low  and  spread  it  evenly  across  regions, 
industries,  and  consumer  segments  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  Clinton  Btu  tax  plan  should  not  only 
be  viewed  in  terms  of  what  it  will  do  to 
achieve  these  important  national  policy  ob- 
jectives, but  also  in  terms  of  its  effects  on 
economic  activity  in  Utah.  The  following  is 
an  analysis  of  the  features  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's proposed  energy  tax  and  an 
assessment  of  the  direct  impact  on  energy 
expenditures  in  the  residential,  commercial, 
industrial,  agriculture,  and  transportation 
sectors  of  Utah's  economy. 

BACKGROUND  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  administration's  proposed  Btu  energy 
tax  is  indexed  to  a  fuel's  Btu  content.  When 
implemented  the  levy  will  apply  to  coal, 
crude  oil.  natural  gas.  and  nuclear  fuel.  Elec- 
tricity generated  by  hydropower  would  be 
taxed  on  the  average  fossil  fuel  Btu  input  re- 
quired to  generate  the  equivalent  amount  of 
electricity.  No  tax  would  be  levied  on  solar, 
geothermal.  wind,  biomass  and  other  alter- 
native energy  forms.  Fossil  fuels  produced 
for  export  and  those  used  for  nonfuels  pur- 
poses such  as  chemical  feedstocks  would  also 
be  exempt.  The  basic  tax  for  coal,  crude  oil. 
natural  gas  and  nuclear  fuel  is  25.7  centamil- 
lion  Btu.  However,  a  supplemental  "national 
security"  tax  of  34.2  cents/million  Btu  is  pro- 
posed for  crude  oil.  resulting  in  a  total  tax 
on  that  energy  source  of  59.9  cents/million 
Btu. 

The  tax  would  be  phased  in  over  three 
years  with  '6  of  the  tax  effective  July  1.  1994. 
two  thirds  by  July  1.  1995  and  the  full  tax  im- 
posed by  July  1.  1996.  When  fully  imple- 
mented in  fiscal  year  1997.  the  tax  is  esti- 
mated to  garner  $22.3  billion  in  revenues. 
Over  the  first  five  years  it  is  designed  to 
raise  between  $71  and  $76  billion  in  revenues 
and  is  considered  a  crucial  component  of  the 
administration's  deficit-reduction  plan. 

The  Clinton  administration  currently  pro- 
poses the  collection  points  for  the  Btu  tax  be 
at  the  point  of  first  purchase;  the 
minemouth  for  coal,  at  the  refinery  for  crude 
oil.  the  port  of  entry  for  imported  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products,  the  pipeline  for  natural 
gas.  and  the  utility  for  hydro  generated  elec- 
tricity. 

Based  on  1991  prices,  the  effects  of  the  Btu 
tax  on  UUh  fossil  fuel  prices  will  be  signifi- 
cant: 

Coal— Utah's  underground  mined  coal  will 
be  taxed  at  a  rate  of  25.7  cents  per  million 
Btu  which  adds  an  additional  $5.91   to  the 


costs  per  ton.  As  a  result  the  minemouth 
price  will  increase  by  27  percent  from  $21.81 
to  $27.72. 

Crude  Oil— The  59.9  cents  per  million  Btu 
tax  on  crude  oil  will  be  levied  at  the  refinery 
and  will  translate  into  an  additional  $3.47  per 
barrel  of  oil  purchased.  Utah  refineries  ac- 
quisition costs  will  increase  by  17  percent  to 
$23.46  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  purchased. 

Natural  Gais— The  Btu  tax  levied  on  natu- 
ral gas  is  the  same  as  coal.  25.7  cents  per  mil- 
lion Btu.  Under  the  Clinton  proposal  the 
price  of  Utah-produced  natural  gas  sold  for 
delivery  to  pipelines  will  increase  from  $1.56 
per  mcf  to  $1.80  per  mcf.  an  increase  of  15 
percent. 

How  price  increases  at  the  point  of  first 
purchase  ultimately  translate  into  changes 
in  energy  prices  paid  by  end-users  will  de- 
pend on  the  competitiveness  of  Utah's  en- 
ergy markets  and  the  availability  of  alter- 
native energy  sources  to  end-use  sectors. 
Moreover,  the  impact  of  the  Btu  tax  on  end- 
use  prices  will  vary  among  consumers,  re- 
gions of  the  state  and  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  analysis  of  impacts  in  this  briefing  is 
for  the  very  near  term.  We  assume  complete 
pass-through  of  the  Btu  tax  onto  end-use 
prices  and  that  no  fuel  substitution  or  con- 
sumption changes  takes  place. 

ENERGY  END-USE  PRICES  AND  EXPENDfTURES 

Energy  use  has  changed  considerably  in 
the  last  20  years  in  response  to  energy  supply 
shocks  and  economic  adjustments  to  changes 
in  the  costs  and  availability  of  energy.  Over 
this  period  Utahns  have  adjusted  their  con- 
sumption patterns  to  use  energy  more  effi- 
ciently. At  the  same  time  the  economy  as  a 
whole  has  shifted  from  more  energy  inten- 
sive industries  such  as  mining  and  manufac- 
turing towards  less  energy  intensive  activi- 
ties producing  goods  and  services.  In  1991 
Utah's  five  energy  end-use  sectors:  (1)  resi- 
dential: (2)  commercial;  (3)  industrial:  (4) 
transportation;  and  (5)  agriculture,  spent  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  consuming  an  esti- 
mated 571  trillion  Btu. 

Residential  Sector— The  residential  sector 
accounts  for  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
primary  energy  consumed  annually  in  Utah, 
including  energy  used  to  generate  and  de- 
liver electricity  to  this  sector.  In  1991  as  es- 
timated 117.3  trillion  Btu  was  consumed  by 
households,  with  space  heating  and  water 
heating  accounting  for  over  50  percent  of  the 
total.  If  motor  fuel  consumed  in  vehicles 
owned  by  households  is  taken  into  account, 
total  energy  use  by  this  sector  is  185  trillion 
Btu.  32  percent  of  total  energy  consumed  in 
Utah  during  1991. 

Based  on  1991  energy  prices  it  is  estimated 
the  implementation  of  the  Btu  energy  tax 
will  increase  the  average  price  paid  per  mil- 
lion Btu  by  the  residential  sector  5.6  percent. 
The  tax  would  raise  the  average  price  for  un- 
leaded gasoline  by  7.8  cents  per  gallon,  natu- 
ral gas  prices  by  25.7  cents  per  decatherm, 
and  electricity  prices  by  $.002/Kwh.  Home 
heating  oil  prices  would  experience  the  larg- 
est increase,  rising  about  9  cents  per  gallon. 

Historically,  this  sector  has  paid  higher 
prices  for  energy  than  the  other  four  sectors. 
In  1991  household  expenditures  on  energy  to- 
taled $1.3  billion  and  averaged  $2,535  per 
household.  Motor  gasoline  represented  the 
single  largest  energy  expenditure  for  house- 
holds at  $1,322.  followed  by  electricity.  $619, 
and  natural  gas,  $526.  Fuel  oil,  coal  and  LP 
gas  accounted  for  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures  for  space  heating,  lighting 
and  operating  appliances.  Under  the  Clinton 
proposal  annual  average  expenditures  for  all 
energy  consumed  by  each  household  would 


increase  by  $136,  a  little  more  than  $11  per 
month. 

Commercial  Sector— Energy  consumption 
by  the  commercial  sector  includes  space 
heating  and  lighting  for  nonresidential,  gov- 
ernment-owned, and  nonprofit  institutional 
buildings,  street  lighting  and  certain  other 
supporting  services— including  vehicles  and 
trucks  used  in  the  delivery  of  goods  and  ser\'- 
ices  by  this  sector.  Over  the  past  two  decades 
economic  growth  and  transition  to  a  service- 
oriented  economy  have  greatly  expanded  the 
commercial  sector  in  Utah.  As  a  result,  con- 
sumption of  primary  energy  for  this  end-use 
sector  has  increased  faster  than  any  other 
sector.  In  1991  energy  consumed  by  the  com- 
mercial sector  totaled  104  trillion  Btu.  or 
about  18  percent  of  Utah's  total.  Ninety- 
three  percent  of  energy  use  for  this  sector  in- 
volved space  heating  and  cooling,  water 
heating,  and  lighting. 

In  1991.  energy  expenditures  for  the  com- 
mercial sector  are  estimated  to  be  $557  mil- 
lion. Electricity  was  the  largest  energy  ex- 
penditure for  this  sector  totalling  $350  mil- 
lion, followed  by  natural  gas.  $134  million, 
and  petroleum  products  used  for  space  heat- 
ing and  transportation.  $87  million. 

On  average,  prices  paid  for  energy  by  the 
commercial  sector  tend  to  be  lower  than 
those  for  the  residential  sector — especially 
for  natural  gas  and  electricity.  Based  on  1991 
prices,  the  Btu  energy  tax  is  expected  to  in- 
crease total  annual  commercial  energy  ex- 
penditures by  5  percent  to  an  estimated  $27.4 
million  dollars.  The  average  commercial 
firm's  electricity  bill  will  increase  4  percent, 
or  $225  per  year  while  the  average  commer- 
cial natural  gas  customer  can  expect  their 
annual  expenditures  on  natural  gas  to  in- 
crease $224.  In  terms  of  increased  costs  of 
doing  business,  the  tax  is  estimated  to  add 
about  $1.45  to  the  commercial  sectors'  en- 
ergy costs  of  $33.90  per  $1,000  of  gross  state 
product. 

Industrial— What  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  industrial  sector  includes  not  only 
manufacturing  and  processing,  but  also  the 
activities  of  mining,  agriculture  and  con- 
struction. However,  for  purposes  of  this  anal- 
ysis agriculture  is  treated  as  a  separate  sec- 
tor of  the  economy. 

The  industrial  sector  is  the  single  largest 
consuming  sector  accounting  for  37  percent 
of  all  primary  energy  consumption  in  Utah 
during  1991.  More  so  than  in  other  sectors, 
the  industrial  sector  consumes  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  fuels  in  such  diverse  end-uses  as  heat, 
power,  and  feedstocks.  Industrial  energy 
users  are  also  more  flexible  than  the  other 
end-use  sectors  in  adjusting  their  energy 
consumption— switching  fuels  and  processes 
as  market  conditions  dictate.  The  most  en- 
ergy-intensive manufacturing  industries  in 
Utah  are  primary  metals,  petroleum  refin- 
ing, stone  and  clay  products,  and  chemicals. 

In  1991  natural  gas  accounted  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  all  primary  energy  consumed  by 
the  industrial  sector.  Consumption  of  coal 
and  petroleum  products  totaled  92  trillion 
Btu  and  were  consumed  in  near  equal  por- 
tions. Electricity  consumed  by  this  sector 
was  22  trillion  Btu. 

Prices  paid  for  energy  by  the  industrial 
sector  are  typically  lower  than  those  paid  by 
customers  in  other  sectors.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  natural  gas.  the  rate  industrial 
customer  pay  per  Mcf  averaged  $3.69  in  1991 
compared  to  $5.44  per  Mcf  paid  by  residential 
customers.  In  1991  estimated  industrial  en- 
ergy expenditures  totaled  $619  million. 

The  Btu  energy  tax  will  increase  industrial 
energy  expenditures  an  estimated  7  percent. 
or  $45.4  million  per  year.  An  industrial  firm's 


average  annual  electricity  bill  will  increase 
$1,515.  The  average  annual  bill  of  a  Utah  nat- 
ural gas  utility  industrial  customer  is  esti- 
mated to  increase  $6,486.  The  estimated  costs 
of  petroleum  products  to  industrial  users 
will  increase  an  average  of  8  percent,  raising 
total  petroleum  expenditures  in  this  sector 
to  $136  million  form  $127  million.  In  terms  of 
increased  energy  costs  per  $1,000  of  the  in- 
dustrial sectors  gross  state  product,  the  Btu 
tax  is  estimated  to  add  about  $6.66  to  the  en- 
ergy costs  of  $90.67. 

Transportation— The  transportation  sector 
in  Utah  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  pe- 
troleum products  for  energy.  In  1991,  over  99 
percent  of  the  energy  used  in  the  transpor- 
tation sector  was  petroleum-derived.  In  this 
analysis,  the  principal  sources  of  transpor- 
tation energy  are  diesel  fuel  and  motor  gaso- 
line for  freight  trucks,  kerosene-type  jet  fuel 
for  airlines,  and  diesel  and  fuel  oil  used  by 
the  railroads.  Motor  gasoline  for  light  duty 
vehicles  (automobiles  and  light  trucks)  has 
been  apportioned  to  other  sectors.  In  addi- 
tion, natural  gas  used  to  operate  pipeline 
pumps  should  technically  be  included,  but 
for  purposes  of  this  study  has  been  assigned 
to  the  industrial  sector. 

As  defined,  this  sector  accounted  for  59.1 
trillion  Btu  or  10  percent  of  the  energy 
consumed  in  Utah  in  1991.  Freight  trucks 
consumed  largest  portion  (46  percent)  all  in 
the  from  of  motor  gasoline  and  diesel.  Air- 
line and  air  freight  companies  consumed  an 
estimated  25  trillion  Btu  of  kerosene-type  jet 
fuel  and  aviation  gasoline.  Railroads  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  remainder  of  energy 
consumed,  using  36.7  million  gallons  of  diesel 
and  fuel  oil. 

Since  oil  will  be  taxed  at  more  than  double 
the  rate  of  other  fuels  under  the  Clinton  pro- 
posal, this  sector  will  be  hit  particularly 
hard  by  the  Btu  energy  tax.  Fuel  costs  rep- 
resent between  6-8  percent  of  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  trucking  industry.  The  Btu  tax 
would  increase  1991  expenditures  on  motor 
fuel  for  Utah's  freight  companies  $18  million 
from  $234  million  to  $252.  The  airline  indus- 
try would  see  jet  fuel  prices  increase  by  7 
cents  per  gallon,  adding  $13  million  in  addi- 
tional fuel  costs  when  the  tax  is  fully  imple- 
mented. Railroads  would  experience  the  larg- 
est percentage  increase  in  cost  of  fuels.  Die- 
sel fuel  that  sold  for  72.5  cents  per  gallon  be- 
fore the  tax  would  increase  9  cents  per  gal- 
lon, adding  $3.4  million  to  the  cost  of  fuel. 
Accordingly,  the  Btu  tax  is  estimated  to  in- 
crease the  transportation  sectors  energy 
costs  per  $1,000  of  gross  state  product  by 
$26.40  to  $363. 

Agriculture— At  5.3  trillion  Btu  consumed, 
farms  represent  the  smallest  energy  consum- 
ing sector  analyzed  in  this  briefing.  On  a  per- 
centage basis  agriculture  accounts  for  less 
than  one  percent  of  total  estimated  con- 
sumption in  1991.  For  purposes  of  this  analy- 
sis only  energy  consumption  and  costs  asso- 
ciated with  rising  crops  and  livestock  are  in- 
cluded in  analyzing  the  impacts  of  the  Clin- 
ton Btu  tax  plan.  Energy  costs  and  impacts 
to  farm  residences  is  calculated  separately 
and  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
average  Utah  household. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  di- 
rect expenditures  for  petroleum  products  and 
electricity  on  Utah's  farms  represent  8.9  per- 
cent of  total  production  expenses.  In  1991.  es- 
timated energy  expenditures  on  Utah's  farms 
totaled  $46  million.  Of  the  toul.  $31.2  million 
was  spent  on  motor  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel 
to  operate  light  duty  vehicles  and  machin- 
ery, $1.3  million  for  natural  gas  used  in 
water  heating  and  process  drying.  The  re- 
maining $13.3  million  in  energy  expenditures 


was  accounted  for  by  purchases  of  electricity 
for  lighting,  cooling,  heating  and  pumped  ir- 
rigation. 

The  Btu  tax  is  expected  to  increase  total 
direct  energy  expenditures  for  Utah  farmers 
by  7.3  percent,  or  about  $3.4  million.  The  in- 
crease in  energy  expenditures  when  averaged 
over  farm  acreage  implies  that  the  energy 
expenditures  per  farm-acre  will  increase 
from  $4.06  to  $4.35.  For  a  1,000  acre  farm  of 
livestock  operation  this  translates  into  an 
additional  $290  in  direct  energy  costs  on  the 
basis  of  1991  energy  expenditures.  Adding 
$136  of  increased  energy  costs  of  the  average 
Utah  residence  to  account  for  increases  in 
costs  to  farm  residences,  results  in  an  esti- 
mated total  energy  cost  increase  to  a  Utah 
farmer  of  $698. 

In  terms  of  increased  energy  costs  per 
$1,000  output  of  gross  state  product,  the  Btu 
tax  is  estimated  to  add  about  $6.97  to  a  farm- 
ers' energy  costs  of  $95.67  per  $1,000  of  gross 
state  product. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Imposition  of  the  Btu  tax  promises  to  have 
two  types  of  effects  on  Utah's  energy  mar- 
kets and  economy:  a  direct  effect  on  consum- 
ers' consumption  and  expenditures  for  en- 
ergy because  of  an  increase  in  energy  prices, 
and  an  indirect  effect  on  the  macroeconomy 
of  the  state  because  of  the  fact  that  energy 
is  a  key  intermediate  input  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  in  the  economy. 
The  magnitude  of  the  direct  effects  on 
Utah's  economy  will  depend  on  patterns  of 
energy  use  in  each  economic  sector  as  deter- 
mined by  prices,  supply,  climate,  demo- 
graphics, intensity  of  energy  use,  and  types 
and  age  of  building  stocks. 

Based  on  this  preliminary  analysis  and  1991 
energy  expenditure  estimates,  imposition  of 
the  Btu  energy  tax  would  translate  into  a 
$184  million  transfer  of  resources  from  Utah 
consumers  and  businesses  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. This  figure  represents  less  than  one 
percent  of  Utah's  gross  state  product. 

Imposing  the  Btu  tax  for  purposes  of  reduc- 
ing the  federal  deficit  would  increase  the 
costs  of  energy  for  nearly  all  end-users,  re- 
duce households  disposable  income,  and  pos- 
sibly consumer  spending,  and  increase  busi- 
ness costs  of  providing  goods  and  services. 
From  the  pwint  of  view  of  the  residential 
consumer  two  impacts  will  prevail.  In  the 
near  term  households  will  be  faced  with 
higher  energy  prices.  This  will  require  a 
larger  share  of  the  household  budget  and  re- 
duce disposable  income.  Accordingly,  house- 
holds could  be  expected  to  reduce  their  ex- 
penditures on  other  goods  and  services. 

The  tax  is  also  likely  to  increase  the  costs 
of  doing  business.  Energy  represents  a  key 
intermediate  input  in  the  production  of 
goods  and  services.  An  increase  in  the  costs 
of  energy  due  to  the  Btu  tax  will  raise  pro- 
duction costs  per  unit  of  output  for  firms. 
This  would  place  upward  pressure  on  the 
price  of  intermediate  goods  and  final  goods 
and  services  in  the  Utah  economy. 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  economic  im- 
pacts of  the  Btu  tax  should  include  both  the 
direct  effects  and  the  complex  indirect  inter- 
actions between  changes  in  energy  prices  and 
consumption  and  how  this  translates  into 
changes  in  economic  activity  in  the  overall 
economy.  Due  to  limitations  of  time  and  the 
analytical  tools  currently  at  our  disposal, 
only  the  direct  effects  are  considered  for  this 
issue  briefing. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  his 
excellent  statemenr  and  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DUREN- 
BERGER]  4  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment before  us. 

When  I  evaluate  a  proposed  tax,  I  ask 
several  questions: 
First,  is  the  tax  needed? 
Second,  is  the  tax  a  fair  and  efficient 
way  to  raise  needed  revenues,  and  does 
it  have  any  effect  on  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy that  need  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count? 

I  want  to  be  clear,  at  the  outset,  that 
despite  the  lesson  of  fiscal  history  from 
our  colleague  from  West  Virginia,  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  time  to  raise 
taxes  on  the  American  people,  unless 
those  taxes  go  for  deficit  reduction,  as 
opposed  to  additional  spending.  One  of 
the  real  pluses  of  this  amendment  is 
that  it  reduces  spending  to  go  along 
with  the  reduction  in  taxes  that  we 
would  establish  here.  While  the  Btu  tax 
is  harmful,  responding  to  political 
pressure  by  transforming  it  into  some 
other  kind  of  tax.  to  be  determined 
later,  is  clearly  not  the  way  to  go. 

Second,  the  Btu  tax  is  not  a  fair  or 
efficient  way  to  raise  revenues  which 
might,  in  theory,  be  needed. 

Imposing  taxes  on  energy  at  an  early 
stage  in  production  allows  the  tax  to 
be  collected  at  only  a  few  points,  but  it 
introduces  all  kinds  of  distortions  into 
the  economy.  Managing  the  various  ex- 
emptions that  are  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  result  in  a  night- 
mare of  paperwork  reminiscent  of  the 
bad  old  days  of  energy  price  controls. 
Our  foreign  trade  position  would  be  un- 
dermined, because  the  tax  would  prob- 
ably not  be  able  to  be  rebated  on  ex- 
ports under  international  trade  rules. 

But,  perhaps  what  troubles  me  the 
most  and  has  troubled  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  is  that  the  tax  has  an  adverse — 
almost  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

The  American  farmer  is  the  corner- 
stone of  the  American  economy.  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  price  takers  in  a  world 
economy.  Imposing  the  cost  of  a  Btu 
tax  on  them  will  further  push  them  be- 
hind in  their  efforts  to  pay  their  bills. 

The  cost  of  many  of  the  inputs  in  the 
farm  economy,  such  as  fertilizer  and 
pesticides,  will  be  raised  sharply  by 
this  tax.  The  cost  of  drying  crops  will 
go  through  the  roof. 

All  in  all,  the  Btu  tax  will  raise  the 
direct  cost  of  farming  in  Minnesota  by 
thousands  of  dollars  for  a  typical 
farm— perhaps  $2,000  to  $4,000  for  the 
typical  wheat  farmer,  $5,000  for  the 
typical  corn  farmer,  and  as  much  as 
$15,000  for  a  typical  potato  farmer. 

There  will  be  indirect  costs,  as  well. 
Farmers  drive  long  distances  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  their  business  and  per- 
sonal lives.  They  must  depend  on  oil  to 
fuel  the  transportation  system  that 
brings  their  crops  to  market. 

I  should  note  that  farmers  are  hard 
hit  by  a  variety  of  taxes  in  the  Presi- 


dent's proposal.  The  inland  waterway 
tax,  for  example,  will  raise  the  cost  of 
shipping  a  bushel  of  corn  from  the  Mid- 
west to  New  Orleans  by  7  cents.  The  es- 
tate tax  rate  increase  will  hurt,  and  so 
will  the  personal  income  tax  rate 
hikes.  All  in  all,  another  shift  of  reve- 
nues from  rural  to  urban— from  heart- 
land to  coasts. 

Farmers  are  not  the  only  ones  af- 
fected by  the  Btu  tax.  Gasoline  would 
go  up  by  7.5  cents  per  gallon.  Home 
heating  oil  would  go  up  by  8  percent, 
electricity  bills  by  at  least  3  percent, 
and  natural  gas  heating  by  4  percent. 
Some  energy  producers  might  well  reap 
windfalls  by  raising  the  price  of  their 
products,  since  oil  is  taxed  at  a  special, 
higher  rate. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  President,  the  Btu 
tax— which  of  course  will  drive  up  ev- 
eryone's cost  of  living,  city  or  country, 
rich  or  poor— is  simply  a  bad  idea.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
pending  amendment  and  strike  this 
tax's  revenue  from  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  recent  remarks  of  Gerald 
Lacey,  vice  president  of  National  Bar- 
ley Growers,  before  a  House  sub- 
committee meeting  on  this  issue  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

E.XCERPTS  From  Rem.arks  of  Gerald  Lacev 
One  of  the  most  disturbing^  proposals  for 
grain  producers  (including  barley)  is  the 
combination  of  energy  taxes  and  user  fees 
which  would  severely  impact  grain  market- 
ing costs.  BTU  taxes  are  not  fair  in  that  they 
just  do  not  hit  us  all  equally.  Farmers  with 
our  high  energy  inputs,  such  as  fertilizers, 
chemicals  and  fuel  for  getting  our  tillage 
and  harvesting  done,  get  hit  just  too  hard  to 
survive.  The  proposed  user  fees  or  bare  fuel 
Uxes  are  going  to  add  15  to  20  cents  a  bushel 
to  our  grain  that  is  already  having  trouble 
competing  with  world  market  grains  that 
have  lesser  or  no  fees.  Many  farmers  consider 
this  ever  increasing  regulatory  cost  esca- 
lation as  a  greater  threat  to  their  success 
than  the  weather. 

A  decrease  in  payment  acres  would  seem  to 
be  an  untimely  strategy  which  could  further 
complicate  the  already  discoura^ng  GATT 
negotiations.  The  U.S.  has  had  the  past  expe- 
rience of  unilaterally  making  production  ad- 
justments which  have  cost  export  market 
share  and  have  disadvantaged  us  in  our  long 
competition  with  the  European  Community. 
There  have  even  been  suggestions  to  re- 
duce or  even  eliminate  the  Export  Enhance- 
ment Program.  That  would  seem  to  be  the 
ultimate  folly  if  we  have  any  hope  of  main- 
taining a  competitive  stance  in  the  world 
market.  We  would  be  rapidly  shouldered 
aside  by  the  predatory  pricing  practices  of 
the  E.C.'s  restitution  program  and  the  sin- 
gle-desk marketing  arms  of  our  other  grain 
exporting  competitors.  The  same  is  true  for 
proposed  cuts  in  the  important  GSM  credit 
programs  which  have  been  equally  vital  to 
the  U.S.  commodity  exports. 

Those  are  the  specific  budget  proposals 
that  we  would  single  out  as  particularly 
threatening.  We  would  also  mention  a  cost 
scored  against  the  USDA  budget  which  we 


have  never  been  comfortable  with.  I  refer  to 
the  considerable  freight  differential  costs 
that  accrue  to  Agriculture  when  required  to 
use  U.S.  nag  while  shipping  under  the  terms 
of  the  Cargo  Preference  rules.  Since  those 
charges  are,  in  essence,  a  subsidy  to  the  mer- 
chant marine,  we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  fair 
that  in  this  period  of  intense  fiscal  austerity, 
the  USDA  budget  should  be  burdened  with 
those  outlays.  At  the  very  least,  the  line 
item  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  vigor- 
ous attention  that  is  being  given  to  the  com- 
modity features. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Senator  Durenberger,  for  his  state- 
ment and  I  yield  to  Senator  Grassley 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President.  I 
think  this  Btu  tax  is  the  most 
antifarmer,  antirural  portion  of  this 
budget. 

Madam  President,  I  am  alarmed  at 
what  I  read  recently  in  a  publication 
here,  just  out  this  week,  called  "Agri- 
cultural Commodities  News  and 
Views." 

This  quotes: 

Vice  President  Al  Gore  is  said  to  be  "stren- 
uously working  against  efforts  to  exempt 
ethanol  from  President  Clinton's  proposed 
Btu  tax,"  says  one  source. 

A  source  very  familiar  with  meetings  on 
this  issue  says  Gore  is  "dead-set  against  any 
exemption  for  ethanol." 

Madam  President,  as  a  Senator,  Mr. 
Gore  used  to  help  us  promote  ethanol. 
You  have  to  wonder  what  happened. 

Certainly,  such  a  tax  would  assure 
that  MTBE  monopolizes  our  reformu- 
lated fuels  program,  pushing  ethanol 
and  farmers  out. 

That,  of  course,  would  make  big  oil 
very  happy,  particularly  Arco,  which  is 
the  largest  manufacturer  and  importer 
of  MTBE— the  largest  importer  in  the 
world. 

My  colleagues  may  have  noted  the 
recent  articles  detailing  the  sudden 
fondness  and  support  of  Arco  that  they 
directed  at  the  Clinton  energy  tax  pro- 
posal. I  think  it  is  all  starting  to  be- 
come very  clear.  But,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Btu  tax  on  ethanol  is  just  one 
of  many  devastating  provisions  in- 
cluded in  this  budget  resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  Clinton  administration 
and  Senate  Democrats. 

The  waterway  barge  diesel  tax  will 
cost  an  average  400-acre  grain  farmer 
$5,000  in  lost  income.  The  direct  and  in- 
direct cost  of  the  Btu  tax  will  cut  in- 
come by  another  $1,600  for  the  average 
American  farmer. 

The  increased  costs  of  meat  inspec- 
tion will  be  passed  back  to  the  farmer. 
And,  as  the  Washington  Post  recently 
noted,  agriculture  is  getting  hit  with 
6.4  percent  of  the  budget  cuts  while  it 
comprises  only  1.8  percent  of  domestic 
spending. 

Madam  President,  Iowa's  farm  crisis 
hot  line,  where  people  who  are  in  trou- 
ble can  call  in  to  get  help  on  emer- 
gency basis,  is  receiving  the  most  calls 
that  they  have  received  since  the 
height  of  the  farm  crisis  in  1986. 


In  1989,  the  average  Iowa  farmer  net- 
ted an  income  of  only  $14,000.  In  1991, 
that  did  rise  quite  a  bit  to  about 
$21,000.  But  this  budget,  with  all  these 
tax  increases  and  all  these  cuts,  par- 
ticularly the  energy  tax  increase,  is 
going  to  put  our  farmers  and  rural 
Americans  out  of  business. 

You  have  to  ask.  is  that  a  plan? 
Again  I  want  to  quote  from  the  Ag 
Commodities  News  and  Views  in  an- 
swering this  question.  An  EPA  staff 
member  was  asked  what  would  be  the 
benefit  to  U.S.  agriculture  by  leaving 
Clinton's  energy  tax  package  as  is? 

The  EPA  staff  member's  response 
was,  "there  would  be  fewer  farmers." 

Has  President  Clinton  declared  war 
against  America's  farmers,  against 
America's  rural  citizens? 

Has  the  President  gotten  carried 
away  with  the  advice  of  Ken  Cook  of 
the  Center  for  Resource  Economics? 
Cook  warned  Clinton  not  to  pursue 
"support  from  the  farm  community  too 
aggressively"  because  Clinton  drew 
"solid  opposition  in  farm  country"  dur- 
ing the  election. 

I  ask  my  Democrat  colleagues  who 
have  talked  to  the  President,  is  his 
idea  of  deficit  reduction  really  an  ef- 
fort at  family  farm  reduction  via  dev- 
astating tax  increases? 

We  need  a  candid,  honest  answer. 
Your  answers  could  help  save  rural 
Americans  from  the  devastation  of 
budget  resolution,  especially  the  Btu 
tax.  It  is  the  most  antifarmer  part  of 
the  budget. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Grassley.  I  must 
say.  Senator  Grassley  worked  hard  for 
this  amendment  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  MCCONNELL]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  and 
commend  him  for  this  amendment.  We 
have  heard  from  a  lot  of  Senators  to- 
night. Madam  President,  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  Btu  tax  on  America.  I  want 
to  get  very  specific  in  terms  of  the  im- 
pact on  Kentucky. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Btu  tax  is  prob- 
ably not  going  to  produce  the  revenue 
that  the  President  anticipates,  in  any 
event.  Some  would  argue  that  it  may 
even  end  up  in  the  hole.  But  one  thing 
we  know  is  sure,  one  thing  we  know  is 
certain.  Madam  President:  The  Btu  tax 
is  designed  to  discourage  the  use  of  fos- 
sil fuel. 

How  anyone  from  a  coal-producing 
State  could  oppose  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment astounds  this  Senator.  Just  look- 
ing at  my  State,  for  example,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  study  indicates  this 
tax  will  cost  the  Kentucky  coal  indus- 
try about  $1  billion  a  year.  That  is  $1 
billion  a  year  on  the  coal  industry  in 
one  State.  Kentucky.  Many  financially 
strapped  coal  operators  will  not  be  able 


to  pass  that  cost  through  to  their  cus- 
tomers. The  result:  Mine  closings. 

Overall,  the  University  of  Kentucky 
study  predicts  the  loss  of  2.000  to  3.000 
Kentucky  jobs  within  2  years  of  the  im- 
plementation of  this  tax.  This  study 
was  done  by  a  respected  University  of 
Kentucky  economist.  It  took  a  long, 
hard  look  at  this  and  its  impact  on  our 
State:  2,000  to  3.000  Kentucky  coal  jobs 
lost  within  2  years.  Madam  President, 
of  the  implementation  of  this  tax.  You 
could  not  pick  a  worse  tax,  from  a  Ken- 
tucky point  of  view,  than  this  tax. 

Also,  without  some  type  of  rebate  for 
exports  which  may  not  even  be  possible 
under  our  trade  laws,  overseas  sales  of 
U.S.  coal  would  simply  be  killed. 

So.  Madam  President,  what  I  want  to 
talk  about  is  the  impact  of  this  tax  on 
one  State:  My  State.  Kentucky;  $1  bil- 
lion a  year.  2.000  to  3,000  Kentucky  coal 
jobs  lost  as  a  result  of  this  tax.  If  Sen- 
ator NICKLES'  amendment  is  not  suc- 
cessful, you  can  kiss  those  2.000  to  3.000 
jobs  in  Kentucky  goodbye.  This  tax  is  a 
disaster  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, not  to  mention  the  impact  on 
the  country  at  large  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  speaker  after  speaker  to- 
night. But  this  is  terrible  for  Ken- 
tucky, the  worst  conceivable  tax.  All  of 
this  in  the  name  of  deficit  reduction? 
In  the  name  of  deficit  reduction,  we  are 
going  to  wipe  out  2.000  to  3.000  Ken- 
tucky jobs. 

Madam  President.  I  rest  my  case 
based  very  narrowly  on  the  impact  on 
Kentucky. 

Madam  President.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  to  strike  the 
energy  tax  from  the  budget  resolution. 

During  the  campaign,  when  George 
Bush  predicted  that  Clinton  would 
raise  taxes  on  the  middle  class,  Clinton 
howled  in  protest — and  I  quote: 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  American  people 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  make  a  claim  that  is  so  baseless,  that 
is  so  without  foundation,  so  shameless  in  its 
attempt  to  get  votes  under  false 
pretense  *  *  *  it  amounts  to  desperate  tac- 
tics. 

George  Bush  was  right.  Bill  Clinton 
is  raising  taxes  on  the  middle  class — 
through  his  new  Btu  tax. 

The  amendment  before  us  presents 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  with  a  unique  opportunity.  By 
voting  for  it.  they  can  help  the  Presi- 
dent to  actually  keep  one  of  his  cam- 
paign promises  and  they  can  prevent  a 
very  bad  idea  from  becoming  law.  The 
fact  is.  the  Btu  tax  is  regressive,  infla- 
tionary, and  will  eliminate,  not  create 
jobs. 

Families  earning  less  than  $10,000  a 
year  spend  10  percent  of  their  income 
on  energy — excluding  gasoline — while 
families  earning  over  $50,000  spend  less 
than  3  percent.  Low-  and  middle-in- 
come families  will  bear  the  brunt  of 
this  tax. 

The  Btu  tax  actually  taxes  produc- 
tion,  not  consumption.  This  tax  will 


raise  the  cost  of  making  goods  in  this 
country,  driving  manufacturers  and 
jobs  offshore  and  reducing  U.S.  exports. 
That  is  hardly  consistent  with  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  other  campaign  themes: 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  create 
jobs. 

The  Btu  tax  will  not  raise  the  reve- 
nue Clinton  hopes  to  get.  Because  it  is 
inflationary  and  dampens  economic  ac- 
tivity, the  Btu  tax  actually  could  re- 
duce income  tax  revenues.  It  will  also 
drive  up  the  cost  of  Federal  entitle- 
ment programs  which  are  tied  to  the 
cost-of-living  index. 

According  to  Clinton,  the  reason  we 
have  a  Federal  budget  deficit  is  be- 
cause we  do  not  pay  enough  taxes. 
Never  mind  that  the  average  American 
now  works  126  days  a  year  just  to  pay 
his  or  her  tax  bill.  Taxes  now  take  up 
almost  40  percent  of  American  fami- 
lies' expenses — more  than  what  fami- 
lies spend  on  food,  housing,  and  cloth- 
ing. 

No.  Madam  President,  the  real  reason 
we  have  a  deficit  problem  is  because 
Government  taxes  and  spends  too 
much.  Congress  has  raised  taxes  56 
times  in  the  last  30  years  and  for  every 
dollar  in  taxes  raised,  spending  has  in- 
creased $1.59.  Since  the  1990  budget 
agreement,  spending  has  actually  in- 
creased $1.91  for  each  dollar  in  taxes 
raised. 

President  Clinton  says  higher  taxes 
are  needed  to  pay  for  his  economic 
stimulus  package.  On  this  point,  the 
President  is  about  22  months  too  late. 
Economic  growth  was  up  almost  5  per- 
cent last  quarter,  the  seventh  consecu- 
tive quarterly  gain.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  enjoyed  the  highest  economic 
growth  of  any  major  industrial  nation 
in  1992.  Even  if  a  stimulus  was  needed. 
it  would  take  more  than  the  $30  billion 
Clinton  is  proposing  to  put  a  dent  in 
our  $6  trillion  economy. 

The  fact  is.  the  President  desperately 
wants  to  take  credit  for  an  economic 
recovery  that  was  well  underway  when 
he  came  into  office.  After  the  Amer- 
ican people  feel  the  full  impact  of  these 
new  taxes,  the  President's  approval 
ratings  may  need  a  stimulus,  but  for 
now.  the  American  economy  is  doing 
just  fine  on  its  own. 

Clinton's  energy  tax  will  not  stimu- 
late economic  growth,  produce  jobs,  or 
reduce  the  budget  deficit.  It  will  only 
impose  a  direct  burden  on  middle-class 
America  to  pay  for  bigger  Government. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  scrap  the  Btu  tax. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment will  be  successful,  and  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
leadership  on  this  important  question. 
The  Btu  tax  is  a  disaster  for  America. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  very  distinguished  noor 
manager  for  yielding  to  me.  First.  I 
want  to  say  such  equities  as  exist  in 
the  Btu  tax  can  and,  in  my  opinion, 
will  be  redressed.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  made  a  valid  point 
about  the  impact  it  will  have  on  New 
England. 

I  can  tell  you  as  a  Senator  from  a 
rural  agricultural  State  that  farmers 
get  the  biggest  whammy  of  all  out  of 
the  Btu  tax.  and  I  intend  to  do  my  very 
best,  as  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nebraska  and  the  rest  of  us  will 
later  do.  to  redress  that.  But  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  the  battle  tonight  is 
to  try  to  find  a  defeat  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  because 
this  is  the  last  chance  to  address  the 
Btu  tax. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  this  afternoon 
say  we  are  only  going  to  cut  $7  billion 
in  spending  cuts— how  silly  can  you 
get — over  $4  billion  in  agriculture  alone 
in  cuts. 

I  intend  to  support  this  resolution  to 
cut  $500  billion  off  the  deficit,  and  I 
want  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
American  people  that  the  zany  years  of 
the  past  12  years  are  over.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, as  I  reflect  back  on  it.  that  on 
this  very  floor,  the  herd  instinct  swept 
across  this  floor.  The  President  of  the 
United  States.  Ronald  Reagan,  came  to 
town  on  a  solemn  promise  that  I  will 
balance  the  budget.  That  is  the  reason 
he  was  elected,  on  that  solemn  prom- 
ise. Within  3  years— strike  that— with- 
in 2  months,  after  his  election,  he  said 
if  you  will  only  cut  $2.5  trillion  in 
taxes  over  the  next  12  years,  mostly  for 
the  wealthiest  people  of  this  country 
and  double  defense  spending  from  $150 
billion  to  $300  billion,  that  is  the  key 
to  success:  that  is  the  key  to  prosper- 
ity and  jobs.  And  the  herd  instinct 
swept  across  this  floor. 

You  are  looking  at  1  of  11  Senators 
who  did  not  believe  it.  A  country  law- 
yer from  Charleston,  AR,  population 
1,500,  my  native  intelligence  told  me 
that  Is  the  craziest  thing  I  ever  herd, 
and  I  voted  "no'".  And  12  years  later. 
we  do  not  have  a  balanced  budget,  we 
have  a  budget  deficit  that  went  from 
$920  billion  when  the  President  made 
that  solemn  promise  in  1980  that  is  now 
over  $4  trillion. 

The  lunacy,  absolute  lunacy  that 
swept  across  this  body  now  has  this 
country  on  the  abyss  of  an  economic 
catastrophe.  We  have  a  young  man  who 
came  from  my  home  State.  Yes.  he  is  a 
dear  friend,  but  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing.  I  have  a  credo  that  I  believe  in 
strongly  and  it  is  that  you  can  tell 
more  about  the  truthfulness  of  what  a 
politician  is  saying  to  you  by  how  un- 
pleasant it  is  to  hear  it  than  any  other 
thing.  So  when  that  young  President 
went    before    the    U.S.    Congress    and 


made  his  State  of  the  Union  Address, 
what  did  he  do?  He  did  not  say,  "Oh,  if 
I  could  just  get  a  line-item  veto;  oh.  if 
I  just  had  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  balance  the  budget:  oh,  if  it  were  not 
for  that  crazy  runaway  spending,  tax- 
and-spend  liberal  Democrats."  I  cannot 
spend  a  nickel  that  Congress  does  not 
appropriate. 

He  did  not  give  you  any  of  that  stuff 
you  have  been  hearing  for  12  years.  He 
said.  American  people — he  did  not  say 
it.  I  am  saying  it^I  am  paying  you  the 
highest  compliment  a  man  in  public  of- 
fice can  pay  you.  Do  you  know  what 
that  high  compliment  is?  I  am  putting 
my  trust  in  you  with  the  truth. 

Oh.  how  difficult  it  is  for  politicians 
to  tell  people  things  they  would  rather 
not  hear.  Politicians  never  think  peo- 
ple can  handle  it.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  they  can  handle  it.  There  is  not 
a  dirt  farmer  in  Franklin  County.  AR. 
my  home,  that  does  not  know  that  this 
country  is  in  deep  trouble. 

About  the  only  thing  I  have  said  to 
my  President — and  this  was  unsolic- 
ited. I  told  him.  I  said.  I  do  not  want  to 
burden  you.  but  I  want  to  tell  you.  you 
are  not  just  the  country's  last  best 
hope;  you  are  the  country's  last  hope. 

So  he  says  to  the  American  people 
and  the  Members  of  Congress,  we  are 
going  to  raise  taxes.  We  are  going  to 
take  some  of  the  $2.5  trillion  that  went 
mostly  to  the  wealthiest  people  in  the 
country,  we  are  going  to  take  some  of 
that  back  and  we  are  going  to  start 
that  deficit  South.  And  the  Btu  tax. 
which  is  not  perfect.  I  am  going  to  put 
an  investment  earned  income  tax  cred- 
it in  there  to  help  offset  the  burden  of 
the  Btu  tax. 

Have  you  heard  anybody  on  the  other 
side  mention  that  tonight?  Not  one 
soul.  Do  you  know  where  they  show 
that?  They  say.  "Well,  look  how  much 
money  the  President  wants  to  spend." 
Look  at  all  this  money  here.  Do  you 
know  why  all  that  money  is  there  on 
the  earned  investment  tax  credit?  To 
offset  the  burden  of  the  Btu  tax  for 
working  p)oor  people. 

You  have  not  heard  anybody  mention 
that. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  solved  all  of 
our  problems  in  the  last  12  years — edu- 
cation, crime,  housing,  health  care — if, 
while  we  were  spending  $3  trillion  in 
the  last  12  years  that  we  did  not  have, 
we  had  solved  those  problems,  you 
might  make  some  kind  of  argument  in 
defense  of  the  wild  spending  while  we 
cut  taxes  the  past  12  years.  But  that  is 
not  what  has  happened. 

In  the  same  period  of  time  that  we 
were  quadrupling  the  Federal  deficit 
and  quadrupling  the  number  of  million- 
aires— and  I  have  nothing  against  mil- 
lionaires; I  have  been  trying  to  join 
them  all  my  life— we  put  3  million  peo- 
ple on  the  streets.  I  see  them  every 
night  when  I  drive  home,  and  you  do. 
too.  We  have  gone  to  about  dead  last 
among  the  developed  nations  in  edu- 


cation. And  there  is  absolutely  no 
question  that  we  have  more  people 
without  health  care  than  any  nation  on 
Earth — all  while  we  built  a  deficit  that 
is  going  to  destroy  the  Nation  if  we  do 
not  heed  this  President  saying  this  is 
your  last  best  chance. 

The  same  people  who  made  the  argu- 
ments about  the  key  to  prosperity  is  to 
spend  $3  trillion  you  do  not  have  stand 
before  you  tonight  and  say  well,  it  is 
crazy  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  cre- 
ate jobs  by  taxing  people.  The  Btu  tax. 
if  it  were  a  gasoline  tax.  you  would 
hear  the  same  arguments.  If  it  were 
any  kind  of  tax,  you  would  hear  the 
same  arguments. 

This  afternoon  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  had  a  chart  saying,  why, 
they  want  to  raise — they  want  to  cut 
defense  spending  from  6  percent  of 
GNP,  which  it  was  under  Ronald 
Reagan,  to  3.2  percent.  And  they  want 
to  increase  social  spending  from  10  per- 
cent to  19  percent. 

You  bet.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want. 
That  is  exactly  what  any  sane  person 
would  want.  You  heard  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  night  say  domes- 
tic discretionary  spending  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  budget  and  GNP  has  actually 
declined.  What  we  spend  on  ourselves 
for  education,  for  health  care,  for  high- 
ways has  declined.  Entitlements  up 
about  140  percent,  defense  up  100  per- 
cent, and  what  we  spend  to  make  our- 
selves a  great  people  declined.  Is  it  not 
about  time  we  start  spending  some 
money  on  ourselves  to  take  people  off 
the  streets,  to  try  to  take  the  guns  off 
the  streets?  It  reminds  me  of  people 
who  stand  up  and  defend  being  able  to 
walk  into  a  gun  shop  and  buy  an  im- 
ported Chinese  AK-47  with  no  ques- 
tions asked,  which  is  what  the  guy  who 
shot  up  the  CIA  did. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  spoken  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  yielded  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  They  have  no  addi- 
tional time,  do  they? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority has  9V2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  plead  with  my  colleagues,  if 
you  want  to  join  with  Senator  Kerrey 
of  Nebraska,  Senator  Daschle  of  South 
Dakota,  and  other  Senators  here  from 
rural  areas  to  try  to  redress  some  of 
the  injustices  of  the  Btu  tax  on  agri- 
culture, please  join  us.  We  will  do  it. 
But  do  not  use  a  resolution,  the  budget 
resolution,  to  try  to  embarrass  the 
first  President  the  United  States  has 
had  who  paid  them  that  high  com- 
pliment of  putting  his  trust  in  them  by 
telling  them  the  truth.  He  said  folks, 
we  are  in  a  heap  of  trouble.  I  would 
love  to  tell  you  something  pleasant  to- 
night, but  it  is  not  pleasant.  We  are 


going  to  raise  your  taxes.  We  are  going 
to  cut  a  lot  of  spending.  But  I  will  tell 
you  what,  we  have  nothing  more  or  less 
to  lose  than  our  whole  future,  our  Na- 
tion. 

My  3'/i-year-old  grandson  who  spent 
the  night  with  me  last  night  deserves  a 
future,  so  let  us  start  tonight  by  help- 
ing preserve  it  for  him. 

I  thank  the  distingruished  chairman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Delaware  4  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Madam  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  this  amendment  to 
strike  from  the  President's  plan  what 
amounts  to  a  major  tax  increase  on  the 
middle  class. 

The  Presidents  new  tax  is  based  on 
the  energy  content  of  oil.  coal  and  nat- 
ural gas — the  lifeblood  of  our  economic 
strength.  Virtually  everything  Ameri- 
cans do  relies  on  energy  usage.  Con- 
sequently, not  only  will  such  a  tax  hit 
our  manufacturing,  farming  and  trans- 
portation sectors,  but  the  service  and 
retail  sectors  as  well.  It  will  inflate  the 
prices  of  goods  across  the  board  and  hit 
our  families  where  they  live — literally 
in  their  homes,  every  time  they  go  to 
the  thermostat  *  *  *  every  time  they 
draw  a  warm  bath  for  their  children 
*  *  *  every  time  they  turn  on  the  oven 
or  the  stove  to  cook  a  meal.  And  on  top 
of  these  drawbacks,  this  tax  is  not  fair. 
Some  regions  will  feel  its  effect  more 
than  others. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  its  adverse 
effect  on  Delaware.  First,  under  the 
Clinton  plan  Delaware  has  a  dispropor- 
tionate tax  increase,  placing  its  tax  li- 
ability eighth  of  all  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  is  from  the  re- 
spected independent  research  group, 
the  Tax  Foundation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  placed  Dela- 
ware in  a  similar  position.  Only  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Alaska,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Maryland  rank  ahead  of 
Delaware  in  the  amount  of  increased 
taxes  their  citizens  will  have  to  pay. 
According  to  the  Tax  Foundation,  the 
net  tax  increase  in  Delaware  per  per- 
son, each  year,  will  be  $263.  Over  the  4- 
year  term  of  President  Clinton,  that 
will  be  over  $1,000  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child,  or  $4,000  for  a  family 
of  four.  Obviously,  this  tax  hike  will 
have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  economy 
in  Delaware.  Decreasing  consumers' 
discretionary  income  to  buy  goods  and 
services  will  hurt  economic  growth, 
and  create  inflationary  pressures  that 
will  further  rob  the  middle  class. 

My  State's  largest  industry  is  agri- 
culture, like  it  is  in  many  other  States. 
And  I  can  tell  you  the  farmers  in  Dela- 
ware know  they  cannot  affort  this  en- 


ergy tax,  which  has  been  estimated  to 
increase  production  costs  by  as  much 
as  $1  per  acre,  or  more. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Delaware,  the 
chemical  industry  is  our  major  em- 
ployer. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 
the  chemical  industry  is  the  fourth 
most  energy  intensive  industry  in  the 
Nation,  with  energy  taking  up  more 
than  5  percent  of  manufacturing  costs. 
Chemical  manufacturers  consume  7 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  energy 
supply.  About  half  of  that  amount  will 
be  subject  to  the  Clinton  energy  tax  be- 
cause of  power  consumed  by  production 
equipment. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  chemi- 
cal industry  annual  fuel  bill  will  be  in- 
creased by  $10  billion,  or  12  percent. 

Does  anyone  think  that  these  in- 
creased costs  will  not  inflate  prices  to 
the  consumer? 

Does  anyone  think  that  increasing 
production  costs  in  this  global  econ- 
omy will  improve  America's  competi- 
tiveness? This  tax  is  not — I  repeat  is 
not — going  to  be  rebated  at  the  border. 
Some  of  us  have  concerns  about  our 
country's  ability  to  compete  with  new 
excise  taxes  that  are  not  export  neu- 
tral— in  other  words,  taxes  that  in- 
crease the  cost  of  U.S.  products,  taxes 
that  are  not  forgiven,  when  our  prod- 
ucts are  exported. 

The  chemical  industry  is  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  export  sector,  larger 
than  agriculture,  producing  a  surplus 
of  $16.3  billion  last  year,  down  from 
$18.8  billion  in  1991.  Even  without  this 
energy  tax,  forecasts  indicate  further 
declines.  With  the  tax,  the  declines  will 
surely  be  greater.  Only  ceramics,  metal 
refining,  and  paper  production  have  en- 
ergy costs  higher  than  chemicals,  and  I 
might  add  that  since  one  of  our  chemi- 
cal employers  owns  a  major  oil  com- 
pany, the  northern  part  of  Delaware 
will  have  additional  difficulties  to 
overcome.  After  the  recent  layoffs  in 
the  chemical  industry  in  Wilmington, 
it  is  hard  for  anyone  in  Delaware  to 
support  this  tax  as  a  growth  proposal. 
In  fact,  the  only  growth  that  we  will 
see  from  the  Clinton  tax  plan  is  in  the 
size  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
the  unfairness  of  this  tax.  In  the  North- 
east, and  Mid-Atlantic  regions,  where 
roughly  40  percent  of  the  homes  are 
heated  with  oil,  we  will  be  asked  to  pay 
more  than  anyone  else.  While  natural 
gas,  coal,  and  other  fuels  will  be  taxed 
at  25.7  cents  per  million  British  ther- 
mal units  [Btu's],  petroleum-based 
fuels  like  home  heating  oil  in  Delaware 
will  be  taxed  at  more  than  twice  that 
rate,  or  59.9  cents  per  billion  Btu's. 

This  is  not  a  luxury  for  Delaware 
families  that  President  Clinton  is  try- 
ing to  tax.  this  is  a  necessity.  It  is  not 
just  regions  that  are  unfairly  treated 
under  the  President's  plan.  It  is  the 
middle  class. 

This  is  the  same  middle  class  that 
candidate  Bill  Clinton  told  would  enjoy 


a  tax  cut  if  he  were  elected.  This  new 
energy  tax  will  hit  virtually  every  fam- 
ily earning  more  than  $30,000,  and  In 
fact  will  hit  families  earning  much 
less.  We  all  know  how  the  administra- 
tion arrived  at  its  numbers,  using  in- 
flated family  income  by  adding  health 
benefits.  Social  Security  payments, 
imputed  rent  on  their  homes  and  other 
nontaxable  items.  Under  this  proposal, 
many  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  the 
higher  taxes,  but  not  get  the  tax  re- 
bates that  they  had  hoped  for — the  re- 
bates the  President  indicated  they 
would  receive.  For  example,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  James  Barry,  wrote 
to  me  because  he  makes  less  than 
$30,000  and  will  have  to  pay  from  $300  to 
$500  a  year  in  higher  costs  because  of 
the  Clinton  energy  tax.  You  see.  he 
does  not  qualify  for  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  offered  by  the  President,  be- 
cause he's  retired.  And  every  retiree 
without  earned  income  is  going  to  suf- 
fer the  same  fate.  So.  if  you  are  retired, 
hold  onto  your  wallets.  If  the  IRS  does 
not  get  you  with  the  Social  Security 
tax  hike,  it  will  get  you  with  the  en- 
ergy tax  because  you  do  not  qualify  for 
a  tax  rebate.  Those  who  work  and  have 
no  children  at  home,  but  earn  between 
$9,000  and  $30,000  will  have  a  big  tax  in- 
crease, too.  because  they  do  not  qualify 
for  the  President's  earned  income  tax 
credit,  either.  Believe  me,  there  are 
plenty  of  these  families,  too. 

Simply  stated  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica cannot  afford  this  tax  at  this  time. 
We  must  be  focused  on  creating  eco- 
nomic growth,  competing  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  internationally,  and 
providing  security  for  our  families  here 
at  home.  This  tax  is  not  only  unfair  to 
certain  States  and  regions  in  America, 
but  it  will  be  adversely  felt  by  vir- 
tually every  American. 

In  sum,  we  cannot  tax  America  into 
prosperity. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  Would  you  inform  me  how  much 
time  remains  on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  fifty-five  seconds. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  for  yielding  and  I  stand 
in  strong  support  of  his  amendment 
this  evening. 

I  have  listened  with  amazement  this 
afternoon  and  evening.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, as  Senator  after  Senator  has 
come  to  the  floor  and  said,  "We  have 
got  a  bad  tax,  but  we  have  got  to  vote 
for  it." 

You  just  heard  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas say  it  is  going  to  hurt  farmers, 
it  is  going  to  hurt  families,  and  it  is 
going  to  hurt  working  men  and  women, 
and  we  will  fix  it  sometime  down  the 
road,  but  you  have  to  vote  for  it  to- 
night. 

Citizens  in  my  State  were  asking  me 
that  question.  Several  weeks  ago  when 
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I  said  I  could  not  support  this  because 
it  would  lay  Idaho  agrriculture  to 
waste,  and  when  I  gave  them  the  fig- 
ures they  knew  why  I  could  not  support 
this  President  on  this  issue.  He  is 
wrong.  That  is  why.  But  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  tonight  does  not  dare  give 
this  new  President  a  defeat  on  his  first 
outing.  That  is  what  is  at  issue  here. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  said  it  is 
a  dumb  tax,  and  it  is  a  dumb  tax— and 
600.000  jobs  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
care  how  you  try  to  subsidize  your  way 
out  of  that  one.  You  cannot  do  it.  And 
S504  per  Idaho  family  on  Btu  alone.  You 
know,  Idaho  is  a  blessed  State.  It  has  a 
unique  resource.  It  is  called  hydro.  Yet. 
this  administration  figured  out  a  way 
to  get  to  an  environmentally  benign 
high-quality,  high-producing  energy 
source,  hydropower.  Why  did  they  do 
what  they  did?  Here  is  what  they  did. 

They  said  we  will  equate  hydro  in  re- 
lation to  Btu  per  kilowatt-hour  of 
10,315  when  other  nations  of  Europe, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  say  if  you  do  any- 
thing over  3.000  in  a  Btu  to  kilowatt- 
hour  equivalent,  you  throw  it  out  of 
proportion.  It  is  impossible  when  you 
look  down  through  the  ramifications  of 
this  tax  application  to  understand  the 
whys  and  the  wheres  other  than  one 
thing.  Any  energy  industry  in  this 
country  that  is  energy  intensive  loses. 
And  because  this  Nation  has  had  the 
great  wisdom  to  keep  its  energy  costs 
low.  and  its  productivity  high,  almost 
every  industry  takes  a  substantial  hit. 

Now  it  is  not  the  board  of  directors. 
Madam  President,  and  it  is  not  the 
stockholders  that  lose.  It  is  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  working  men 
and  women  who  get  the  pink  slips. 
That  is  who  loses  here. 

In  Idaho,  farmers,  ranchers,  working 
men  and  women,  and  small  business 
people  are  dependent  upon  a  relatively 
inexpensive  energy  source  that  now 
spars  through  the  roof  on  a  very  phony 
improperly  applied  formula.  You  are 
darned  right. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  right. 
This  legislation  needs  to  be  fixed.  Why 
do  we  not  send  that  message  tonight  to 
the  White  House,  that  it  is  a  bad  tax 
proposal  and  it  ought  not  go  any  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

The  measure  before  the  Senate  has  a 
lot  of  attraction  for  those  of  us  who 
have  been  concerned  about  the  Btu  tax 
effect  on  an  energy-intensive  industry 
like  agriculture.  Just  this  evening. 
Madam  President,  I  have  confirmed 
through  the  administration  that  if  the 
barge  tax  is  allowed  to  stand  as  rec- 
onunended,  the  tax  in  addition  to  its 
known  hit  on  family  farmers  would 
also  cost   them   8  cents  a  bushel   to 


transport  com  from  Omaha,  NE,  to 
New  Orleans.  This  is  unconscionable.  It 
is  ridiculous.  It  must  be  changed  and  it 
will  be  changed. 

There  are  those  speeches  on  the  fioor 
tonight — I  am  not  questioning  the  in- 
tensity or  the  sincerity  of  those  that 
are  making  these  statements  though— 
that  this  is  the  time  to  foreclose  for- 
ever under  consideration  any  type  of  a 
tax  on  energy. 

I  simply  say  that  yet^while  I  under- 
stand they  are  concerned,  and  agree 
with  many  of  them— yet  to  support  this 
amendment  at  this  juncture  without  a 
matter  of  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing that  we  currently  have  of  its  full 
effect  on  the  economy  as  a  whole  and 
the  President's  package  as  a  whole 
would  be  untimely. 

In  addition  to  the  very  legitimate 
concern  relative  to  agriculture,  it  is 
also  the  possibility  that  the  Btu  tax 
might  also  severely  adversely  affect 
the  whole  economy  of  the  country. 
These  answers  are  not  yet  all  into  the 
many  questions  that  we  impose.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  put 
the  Finance  Committee  in  a  strait- 
jacket.  And  it  would  impair  if  not 
eliminate  the  Finance  Committee's  op- 
tions to  fashion  a  compromise  that 
would  likely  be  more  acceptable  to  this 
Senator  and  probably  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

The  final  decisions  on  these  matters, 
especially  for  new  revenues  to  meet  the 
worthy  deficit  reduction  goals  of  the 
President,  should  justifiably  be  made 
in  the  committee  deliberations — and 
with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  deliberating  this — and  then 
afterwards,  finally  resolved  in  the  up- 
coming debate  and  important  votes  as 
part  of  the  reconciliation  process. 

Therefore,  griven  the  fact  that  all 
final  decisions  on  the  Btu  tax,  or  any 
possible  version  thereof,  should  be 
made  during  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions and  through  the  reconciliation 
debate  and  votes.  I  believe  it  is  not 
wise  at  this  point  to  rush  to  a  decision 
we  might  afterward  determine  to  be 
too  hasty. 

This  is  not  the  proper  time  to  for- 
mally decide  the  fate  of  the  Btu  tax. 
That  matter  can  and  will  come  to  a  de- 
cision at  a  later  date,  only  a  few  weeks 
down  the  legislative  road. 

I  would  emphasis  that  the  delibera- 
tions and  negotiations  are  ongoing 
with  the  White  House  on  this  and  other 
substantial  matters  with  regard  to  be- 
ginning that  all-necessary  deficit  re- 
duction decisions. 

Let  us  not  rush  to  judgment.  It  is  al- 
ways easier  to  kill  something  than  to 
try  to  make  it  work.  Constructive  crit- 
icism, a  give-and-take  on  the  ideas  and 
concepts  is  the  only  way  to  reach  a  def- 
icit reduction  goal  that  is  fair  to  all. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  a  no  vote 
on  the  amendment  before  us. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Feingold).  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  recognized. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  4  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  tells 
us  that  we  dare  not.  we  must  not  em- 
barrass the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  this  early  point  in  his  Presi- 
dency. We  dare  not  embarrass  the 
President,  so  we  must  keep  $95  billion 
in  gross  new  taxes  on  the  American 
people,  but  we  dare  not  embarrass  the 
President. 

We  can  deprive  600.000  Americans  of 
their  jobs,  but  we  dare  not  embarrass 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
tells  us  that  to  cut  $70  billion  from  the 
net  number  of  taxes  which  the  Finance 
Committee  must  raise  will  make  that 
committee's  task  more  difficult.  Only 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  could  we  hear,  seri- 
ously presented,  the  proposition  that 
to  reduce  the  new  tax  load  by  $70  bil- 
lion will  make  the  tax  writing  commit- 
tee's process  more  difficult. 

We  dare  not  lower  that  tax  burden  on 
the  American  people  $70  billion,  be- 
cause it  will  make  it  harder  on  11  Sen- 
ators to  come  up  with  their  answers. 
This  is  not  reality,  Mr.  President,  in 
any  respect  whatsoever.  Reality  is  the 
600,000  jobs  which  will  be  destroyed  by 
this  tax.  Reality  is  that  it  takes  $95 
billion  in  gross  new  taxes  to  produce 
$38  billion  in  income  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  on  new  spending 
programs.  Reality  is  a  tax  on  hydro- 
power  described  by  my  colleague  from 
Idaho,  which  treats  hydropower  at  al- 
most three  times  the  tax  of  dirty  coal 
in  the  imposition  of  a  tax  which  is  sup- 
posed to  help  the  environment  and  will 
have  the  opposite  effect.  Reality  in  my 
State  is  an  increase  in  the  production 
cost  of  aluminum,  which  will  drive  at 
least  10.000  jobs  out  of  the  State  and 
out  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Many  of  the  defenders  of  this  proposal 
oppose  the  North  American  Free-Trade 
Agreement,  because  it  will  drive  jobs 
to  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  they  vote 
for  a  proposal  which  will  have  10  times 
the  adverse  impact  that  even  their 
dreams  call  for  in  that  respect. 

Reality  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  going  to  the  Boeing  Co.  and 
sympathizing  with  workers  losing  their 
jobs,  and  imposing  a  tax  of  between  $1 
billion  and  $1.5  billion  a  year  on  an  air- 
line already  losing  billions  of  dollars  a 
year.  Reality  is  the  impact  on  the 
farms  of  America,  which  Senators  on 
the  other  side  say,  "we  will  take  care 
of  it."  How?  By  increasing  taxes  on 
others?  Reality,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
request  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  we  cut  spending  before  we 
raise  taxes. 


The  Nickles  amendment  does  exactly 
that.  It  accords  with  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  and  it  is  more  impor- 
tant than  a  potential  embarrassment 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  11  ma- 
jority members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee who,  somehow  or  other,  will 
find  it  harder  to  raise  $320  billion  in 
new  taxes  than  $395  billion  in  new 
taxes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining. Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  total 
of  6  minutes  is  remaining  on  your  side. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  my  colleague.  I 
had  the  opportunity  earlier  today  to 
talk  in  broad  generalities  about  the 
impact  of  the  President's  proposal  on 
the  economy  of  this  country— the  jobs 
that  we  would  lose,  the  inflation  that 
this  could  cause,  and  the  slow-down  in 
economic  growth.  But  I  think  maybe 
tonight  I  will  just  tell  you  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  many 
farmers  around  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  farmers  in  Missouri  are  very  so- 
phisticated these  days.  They  have  to  be 
good  businessmen  and  women  to  know 
how  they  are  going  to  earn  a  living, 
how  they  are  going  to  keep  their  fami- 
lies together,  how  they  are  going  to 
achieve  the  goals  they  have  set  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

They  have  it  down  to  the  last  cent, 
and  they  know  what  the  costs  are. 
They  know  what  their  inputs  are.  They 
know  how  much  this  is  going  to  cost 
them.  We  can  come  up  with  estimates 
by  various  organizations,  say  $700  to 
$1,000  for  a  small  farm,  maybe  $1,500  for 
a  larger  farm.  Well,  the  farmers 
throughout  Missouri  can  tell  you  spe- 
cifically what  their  direct  costs  will  be, 
costs  in  terms  of  diesel  fuel,  and  pro- 
pane for  drying,  and  transportation 
costs.  But  they  can  only  give  you  an 
estimate  of  how  much  their  fertilizer 
costs  are  going  to  go  up.  Some  people 
said  anhydrous  ammonia  would  go  up 
$62.  Other  equipment  they  buy  is  going 
to  have  an  added  cost  impact.  I  have 
seen,  I  think,  reliable  estimates,  based 
on  a  DRI  study  of  1987  that  a  17.7-cents- 
per-billion  Btu  would  cost  a  million 
jobs.  This  is  more,  and  it  will  cost 
more. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
"taking  the  horse  meat  out  of  the  rab- 
bit stew"  and  voting  with  Senator 
NICKLES  and  Senator  Shelby. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kerrey]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Clinton  came  before  a  joint 
session  of  Congress,  he  gave  a  speech, 
and  I  heard  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats    say    they    were    impressed 


with  the  speech.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  speech  itself  changed  the  dy- 
namic of  the  debate  in  America.  He  did 
come  and  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth. 

We  have  a  deficit  that,  unless  we  do 
things  definitely  now.  will  radically 
change  the  nature  of  our  country,  and 
we  have  to  deal  with  it.  He  told  us  it 
was  going  to  take  cuts  in  spending  and 
new  taxes  to  get  the  job  done.  Well, 
things  were  changed  for  a  while,  Mr. 
President,  and  since  that  time,  I  have 
heard  from  a  variety  of  interest  groups. 
They  say:  "We  like  the  idea  of  reducing 
the  deficit,  except  we  do  not  like  this 
particular  cut;  and  would  you.  Senator 
Kerrey,  help  us  restore  this  particular 
cut?" 

And  then  came  a  group  of  people  that 
said:  "Well.  Senator,  we  like  the  idea 
of  reducing  the  deficit,  but  we  would 
like  for  you  to  help  us  fight  this  par- 
ticular tax  increase."  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  possible. 

Of  course,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  people 
come  to  the  floor  and  talk  in  cam- 
paigns about  the  need  to  make  tough 
choices.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  tough 
choices.  I  hear  many  colleagues  saying: 
"Do  you  not  have  some  easier  tough 
choices?"  Well,  there  are  none,  Mr. 
President. 

This  morning,  I  had  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  come  over  and 
make  a  presentation  to  me  about  what 
is  going  on  with  our  entitlement  pro- 
grams, a  subject  I  hope  we  get  to  spend 
some  time  on.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
spending  cuts  this  year.  I  doubt  that  I 
am  going  to  be  able  to  vote  for  the 
stimulus  package.  I  heard  a  presen- 
tation, and  I  expect  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  taxable 
income  today  in  America  goes  for  the 
top  five  entitlement  programs.  Those 
entitlement  programs  do  not  affect  the 
90  million  American  workers.  That 
number  will  grow  to  50  percent  in  the 
year  2020.  An  awful  lot  of  us  may  not  be 
around  then,  but  our  kids  and 
grandkids  will  be,  Mr.  President. 

If  we  really  look  into  the  future,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  to  get  real  serious 
and  look  people  dead  in  the  eye  that 
are  part  of  our  political  base  and  say: 
no.  we  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  peo- 
ple. It  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit and  restore  economic  health  to  this 
country,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
risk,  as  the  President  did.  our  political 
careers,  too. 

I  will  vote  "no"  on  this  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  because  I  am  coming  to 
the  task  and  will  join  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  making  sure  that 
we  end  this  year  with  serious  and 
meaningful  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  brief,  and  I  will  tell  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  getting  ready  to  vote  in  a 
few  moments.  I  heard  people  say  we  are 
going  to  fix  agriculture  in  a  little  bit. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  says:  "Are 


we  going  to  raise  heating  oil  in  the 
Northeast?"  I  know  some  want  to  ex- 
empt aviation.  Are  we  going  to  do  that 
to  increase  the  tax  on  coal?  I  just  will 
tell  my  colleagues  this  is  a  punitive 
tax  that  will  put  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  out  of  work,  and  we  need  to 
kill  this  tax  now. 

Now  is  the  time  to  kill  it.  Let  us 
take  that  direction  away  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  say  you  do  not 
have  to  raise  that  $73  billion.  Let  us 
tell  the  Appropriations  Committee  you 
do  not  have  to  spend  that  $73  billion. 

And  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  worried  about  us  not  having  enough 
money  to  spend.  I  will  tell  them  over 
the  next  5  years  we  are  going  to  spend 
$8.1  trillion.  This  is  less  than  a  1-per- 
cent cut.  I  might  mention  we  are 
spending  $l'/2i  trillion  a  year  right  now. 
That  figure  is  so  large  you  cannot  com- 
prehend it.  It  is  more  than  $6,000  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

I  think  we  need  this  amendment  to 
make  sure  we  will  not  put  an  addi- 
tional tax  burden  and  additional  spend- 
ing burden  on  our  future  generations. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  to 
this  amendment  offered  by  myself  and 
Senator  Shelby. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  our  time  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  30  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
have  one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  break  my  closing  re- 
marks into  two  parts. 

First.  I  have  not  been  able  to  respond 
to  the  very  lengthy  statements  from 
that  side  of  the  aisle  laying  the  total 
claim  for  this  budget  deficit  on  Repub- 
lican Presidents  and  implicitly  on  Re- 
publican Senators. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  does  not  think 
that.  I  am  going  to  quote  from  his 
speech  he  gave  to  the  American  people. 

I  tell  you  this  is  not  to  assign  blame  for 
this  problem.  There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around  in  both  branches  of  government  and 
both  parties. 

I  would  also  remind  those  who  think 
the  Republicans  were  the  only  ones 
that  wanted  to  reduce  taxes  in  1981.  the 
vote  was  89  to  11.  As  I  recall,  we  had 
about  51  Senators.  Where  did  all  the 
rest  of  them  come  from? 

And  then  I  would  ask  you— I  looked 
at  the  charts  that  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, put  up  here,  and  he  said  the 
last  4  years  have  been  the  years  that 
the  deficit  really  went  up. 

I  submit  you  could  do  another  chart 
and  say  those  are  the  years  that  the 
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Democrats  controlled  both  Houses  by 
the  largest  numbers.  You  could  have 
another  chart  up  along  side  of  it. 

That  is  one  reason  perhaps  that  the 
deficits  went  up  so  high.  In  this  body, 
the  Democrats  owned  the  U.S.  Senate; 
in  the  other  House  the  Democrats  had 
80  or  90  House  Members  long  on  their 
side. 

How  in  the  world  can  you  stand  here 
tonight  and  talk  about  those  fellows  on 
that  side?  They  were  for  the  rich.  How 
about  those  fellows  on  that  side? 
Eighty-nine  Senators  voted  for  that 
tax  cut  if  that  was  a  tax  cut  for  the 
rich. 

So  I  submit  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  correct  in  saying  there 
is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  suggest  that 
the  truth  of  the  matter  about  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  I  have  now 
looked  at  how  much  domestic  spending 
there  is  in  the  United  States,  and  let  us 
make  this  very  clear.  The  domestic 
spending  of  the  United  States  in  the 
next  5  years  is  going  to  increase.  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  by  $815 
billion. 

I  do  a  little  arithmetic,  and  I  divide 
it  by  five  and  on  average  there  is  a 
$175-billion  increase  in  the  domestic 
budget  every  year. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  be  harming 
people  in  the  United  States  when  in 
this  amendment  we  say  do  not  put  on 
the  fuel  tax.  the  energy  tax.  $72  billion 
net  to  the  Government  and  take  $72 
billion  out  of  this  increase?  Let  us  do 
the  arithmetic.  The  budget  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  when  we  are  finished  with 
the  Nickles  amendment,  over  the  next 
5  years  the  domestic  budget  will  grow 
$743  billion. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  American 
people  believe  we  ought  to  be  putting 
more  taxes  on  while  the  budget  is 
growing  that  much.  I  think  they  be- 
lieved that  the  President  said  we  are 
going  to  sacrifice,  but  the  sacrifice  was 
not  all  in  favor  of  the  Government  and 
against  the  taxpayers. 

So  I  submit  this  amendment  would 
send  a  clear  message  that  we  do  not 
need  72  billion  dollars  worth  of  new 
taxes,  including  the  most  onerous 
around,  the  Btu  tax.  and  we  do  not 
need  $72  billion  in  program  increases 
when  the  budget  will  be  increasing  $743 
billion  on  the  domestic  side. 

Frankly.  I  think  it  is  very  simple. 

The  other  point  I  would  make  for 
those  who  say  do  not  do  anything,  we 
will  fix  this  tax  up  in  committee,  it 
seems  to  me  then  the  budget  resolution 
does  not  mean  anything  if  you  are 
going  to  fix  them  all  up  and  in  effect 
the  committee  is  going  to  take  every- 
thing that  is  affected  out. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment. From  the  very  first  day  Presi- 


dent Clinton  proposed  the  British  ther- 
mal unit  [Btu]  tax,  I  have  had  serious 
concerns  about  its  potential  impact  in 
my  State. 

I've  concluded  the  energy  tax  would 
impose  a  heavy  burden  in  South  Da- 
kota and  other  rural  States.  Farmers, 
ranchers,  and  small  businesses  would 
be  heavily  impacted.  They  represent 
the  foundation  of  South  Dakota's  econ- 
omy. They  also  are  fuel-dependent  in- 
dustries. Farmers  consume  enormous 
amounts  of  energy  in  growing  and 
processing  agricultural  products.  Most 
important,  they  have  few.  if  any.  ways 
to  pass  through  increased  energy  costs. 
They  have  to  absorb  them. 

With  each  passing  day.  we  are  learn- 
ing more  and  more  that  agriculture 
and  rural  America  could  be  burdened 
unfairly  by  the  Btu  tax.  South  Dako- 
ta's farmers  and  ranchers  cannot  afford 
to  pay  thousands  of  dollars  in  extra 
taxes.  The  proposed  Btu  tax  could  add 
7.5  cents  to  the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line; 8.3  cents  for  diesel  fuel;  and  2.3 
cents  for  propane.  This  tax  would  hit 
every  aspect  of  agriculture:  planting, 
cultivating,  harvesting,  heating  and 
drying,  and  irrigation. 

The  Btu  tax  would  hit  South  Dakota 
corn  growers  especially  hard.  The  fuel 
cost-per-acre  for  corn  production  in 
South  Dakota  already  has  risen  from 
$21.78  in  1988  to  $23.98  in  1990.  The  Btu 
tax  would  increase  these  costs  by  an 
additional  7  to  10  percent.  That  equates 
to  an  additional  $1.70  to  $2.40  per  acre. 

However,  we  also  need  to  look  beyond 
fuel  and  energy  production  costs.  Fer- 
tilizer and  pesticide  prices  would  in- 
crease as  well.  For  corn  growers,  dry- 
ing costs  would  increase.  In  South  Da- 
kota, those  costs  already  are  over  $11 
per  acre  for  corn.  Individually,  some 
cost  increases  may  not  seem  that 
great,  but  when  one  begins  to  look  at 
the  bottom  line,  one  will  conclude  that 
rural  America  is  being  asked  to  shoul- 
der a  very  heavy  burden. 

Some  numbers  being  discussed  are 
alarming.  The  Fertilizer  Institute  esti- 
mates the  proposed  tax  would  result  in 
a  $4,515  loss  in  income  for  the  typical 
1.500  acre  wheat  producer.  They  also  es- 
timate the  annual  loss  of  income  for 
the  typical  700  acre  corn  producer 
would  be  $5,159. 

The  livestock  industry  is  South  Da- 
kota's largest  industry — valued  at 
nearly  $9  billion.  The  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  estimates  that  cow- 
calf  operators  could  face  $5.52  in  addi- 
tional taxes  per  beef  cow.  This  will  cost 
South  Dakota  cattlemen  more  than  $5 
million  each  year.  The  ranchers  bot- 
tom line  also  is  not  encouraging. 

Farmers  have  no  control  over  the 
market.  They  will  be  unable  to  pass 
these  costs  through.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  South  Dakota  farmer  who 
could  afford  to  sacrifice  $5,000  of  his  or 
her  hard-earned  income  each  year. 

Most  alarming,  the  March  17  Ag 
Commodities  News  and  Views  reported: 


U.S.  Fanners  aren't  going  to  like  what  an 
EPA  representative  reportedly  said  at  a  Fri- 
day meeting  regarding  the  Clinton  Adminis- 
tration's energy  tax  proposal— Inside  govern- 
ment sources  reveal  the  following:  "An  EPA 
staff  member  was  asked  what  would  be  the 
benefits  to  U.S.  agriculture  by  leaving  Clin- 
ton's energy  tax  package  as  It  Is.  The  EPA 
staff  member's  response  was.  "There  would 
be  fewer  farmers." 

Small  businesses,  often  associated 
with  agriculture,  consume  vast 
amounts  of  fuel  to  travel  great  dis- 
tances in  rural  States  like  South  Da- 
kota. With  small  business  profit  mar- 
gins as  narrow  as  they  are,  a  10-percent 
increase  in  energy  costs  could  force 
some  to  lay  off  their  employees,  and 
could  put  others  out  of  business.  Small 
businesses  are  the  backbone  of  our  Na- 
tion. Yet.  this  tax  could  break  the 
backs  of  small  business. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President.  I  should 
not  have  to  point  out  the  climate  dif- 
ferences that  exist  in  our  country.  Not 
only  does  South  Dakota  have  long,  cold 
winters;  it  has  hot,  humid  summers. 
While  hot  and  humid  is  great  for  corn 
growth,  it  also  requires  large  amounts 
of  energy  for  heating  and  cooling  our 
homes,  schools,  and  hospitals. 

Northern  States  Power  [NSP]  serving 
residents  in  the  most  populated  portion 
of  South  Dakota  estimates  an  increase 
of  31  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  NSP  esti- 
mates that  the  tax  would  result  in  an 
increase  of  4.1  percent  for  residential 
electrical  rates  and  up  to  6.7  percent 
for  businesses.  They  also  estimate  5- 
percent  increases  residential  gas  rates, 
and  business  customers  would  face  in- 
creases of  up  to  10.7  percent. 

How  will  these  estimated  rate  in- 
creases affect  school  districts,  those 
living  on  a  fixed  income,  or  hospitals? 
School  districts  are  very  concerned 
about  what  an  increased  utility  bill 
would  do  to  their  budgets.  We  cannot 
add  to  their  financial  burden.  Increas- 
ing our  school's  utility  bills  would  de- 
crease their  ability  to  invest  in  our 
children. 

Out  of  the  64  counties  in  South  Da- 
kota. 4  are  on  the  top  10  list  of  the 
poorest  counties  in  the  Nation.  Many 
of  the  people  in  these  counties  receive 
assistance  under  the  Low  Income  En- 
ergy Assistance  Program  [LIEAP]. 
Many  run  out  of  LIEAP  funds  well  be- 
fore the  long  South  Dakota  winter  is 
over.  What  will  happen  to  these  people 
when  the  cost  of  energy  is  increased? 
Yes.  the  administration  has  pledged  to 
increase  LIEAP  funding.  Yet.  LIEAP 
lately  has  been  in  desperate  need  of  ad- 
ditional funding.  There  is  no  guarantee 
LIEAP  will  be  fully  funded.  What  will 
LIEAP  recipients  do  if  there  is  no  addi- 
tional funding? 

Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding: South  Dakotans  are 
more  than  willing  to  do  their  fair  share 
in  helping  reduce  our  enormous  deficit. 
I've  talked  to  them.  I've  read  their  let- 
ters. I've  heard  their  phone  calls.  They 
are  ready  to  do  their  part.  The  issue 


here  is  fairness.  The  proposed  Btu  tax 
is  unfair  to  the  people  of  South  Da- 
kota. 

Instead  of  finding  creative  ways  to 
tax  Americans,  we  should  focus  our  at- 
tention on  constructive  ways  to  cut 
wasteful  government  spending.  I've 
said  it  before — the  cuts  must  come 
first.  The  Nickles  amendment  would 
do.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
others  in  supporting  the  Nickles 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
evaluating  the  Btu  tax,  it  seems  to  this 
Senator  that  the  whereas  just  don't 
add  up  to  the  therefores. 

The  administration  has  clearly  ar- 
ticulated three  objectives  for  the  Btu 
tax:  According  to  "Vision  of  Change," 
the  tax  is  designed:  To  reduce  environ- 
mental harm;  to  decrease  the  country's 
dependence  on  foreign  energy,  and  to 
promote  energy  conservation. 

It  will  do  little  to  encourage  con- 
servation or  curb  energy  consumption. 
The  proposal  will  make  our  foreign  oil 
dependence  worse  according  to  some 
experts.  And  it  is  theoretically  flawed 
if  its  objective  is  to  encourage  clean 
energy  sources  that  are  good  for  the 
environment. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  OBJECTIVE 

What  is  the  environmental  justifica- 
tion for  taxing  clean  natural  gas  at  the 
same  level  as  dirty,  high  sulphur,  east- 
ern coal? 

This  tax  is  supposed  to  encourage  the 
use  of  natural  gas  by  taxing  oil  at  al- 
most twice  the  rate  of  gas  and  coal,  but 
according  to  CBO  the  design  of  the 
President's  tax  may  encourage  coal  use 
because  the  demand  for  coal  generated 
electricity  may  benefit  from  the  rel- 
ative price  changes  that  take  place  as 
a  result  of  the  tax. 

CBO  says  that  a  Btu  tax  is  a  blunt 
tool  for  achieving  environmental  goals. 
"If  it  were  feasible,  it  would  be  better 
to  tax  the  pollution  itself  rather  than 
the  fuel." 

The  "Environmental  Whereases" 
don't  jive  with  an  "Environmental 
Therefore"  to  tax  clean  neutral  gas  at 
the  same  rate  as  dirty  eastern  coal. 

ENERGY  SECURITi" 

CBO  estimates  that  the  tax  proposed 
by  the  President  would  cause  imports 
to  fall  slightly— by  about  150,000  bar- 
rels per  day  in  the  first  year  after  full 
application — about  2  percent  of  our  av- 
erage net  imports  of  6.9  million  barrels 
per  day. 

To  finish  the  quotes  from  the  CBO 
testimony,  "the  benefit  associated 
.with  energy  security  would  be  small"  if 
Congress  were  to  enact  a  Btu  tax.  "The 
U.S.  would  remain  heavily  dependent 
on  foreign  supplies  for  its  oil  and  more 
important,  the  world  would  remain  de- 
pendent on  insecure  sources  of  supply." 

Philip  K.  Verleger  testified  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  the  Btu  tax  may  actually  increase 
U.S.  dependence  on  imports  of  oil  as 


well  as  the  dollar  value  of  petroleum 
imports  because  the  tax  may  exert  a 
greater  negative  effect  on  domestic  oil 
production  than  it  does  on  consump- 
tion. 

The  Btu  tax  will  have  a  negative  im- 
pact on  domestic  oil  production,  no 
doubt  about  that. 

We  could  lose  more  EOR  production 
in  California's  San  Joaquin  Valley 
alone  to  more  than  offset  any  reduc- 
tion in  gasoline  consumption  that 
might  occur  nationwide. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico,  the 
tax  could  cost  producers  an  additional 
$700  million  per  year.  It  will  cause 
wells  to  be  shut-in  and  jobs  to  be  lost. 

We  will  lose  refinery  capacity. 

If  the  "whereas  objective"  is  con- 
servation, the  administration  has  the 
wrong  "Therefore"  in  a  Btu  tax. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  petroleum  is 
used  for  transportation.  If  the  adminis- 
tration's objective  is  conservation,  it 
has  to  do  more  than  a  7.5-cent  gasoline 
tax  increase. 

THE  REAL  THEREFORES  ASSOCIATED  WrTH  THIS 
PROPOSAL 

What  are  the  correct  therefores  asso- 
ciated with  this  tax? 

If  this  tax  goes  into  effect,  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturing  sector  and  its 
workers,  pensioners,  and  customers 
will  be  the  losers.  Our  foreign  competi- 
tors will  be  the  winners. 

A  Btu  tax  hits  farmers  who  produce 
our  food  twice.  Farmers  would  pay  the 
tax  on  grain  drying,  irrigation  pumps, 
confinement  facilities,  and  vehicles, 
and  fuel  to  run  their  tractors.  They 
would  also  pay  the  Btu  tax  on  the  en- 
ergy used  to  create  the  tools  of  their 
trade  like  fertilizer. 

According  to  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  the  Btu  tax  will  cost 
American  farmers  $600  million  per 
year. 

In  Luna  County.  NM.  this  tax  will  in- 
crease the  energy  bill  of  farmers  by 
about  $4,069  a  year.  In  Luna  County, 
the  farmers  grow  chiles,  onions,  let- 
tuce, sorghum,  and  wheat.  These  crops 
are  not  subsidized  crops,  but  they  are 
crops  that  need  a  lot  of  cultivation.  A 
farmer  puts  a  lot  of  hours  on  his  trac- 
tor in  order  to  earn  his  living.  This  Btu 
tax  is  the  opposite  of  a  farm  subsidy. 
Instead  of  paying  farmers  to  produce, 
it  taxes  them  if  they  produce. 

These  are  taxes  on  rural  America, 
one  of  the  hardest  hit  sectors  of  our 
economy  in  the  past  decade.  These  are 
American  workers  who  are  up  at  dawn 
and  work  til  dark.  They  aren't  rich. 

Since  the  farmers'  cost  of  farming 
will  go  up,  they  may  have  to  raise  the 
price  of  their  products.  A  Btu  tax  is 
nothing  more  than  a  tax  on  food. 

The  Air  Transport  Association  has 
estimated  that  the  airline  industry  will 
pay  an  additional  $1.2  billion  per  year 
in  higher  costs  when  the  tax  is  fully 
implemented.  Add  this  tax  to  the  $6 
billion  that  the  industry  has  lost  in  the 
last  3  years  and  another  therefore  will 
be  more  airline  bankruptcies; 


New  Mexico  has  struggled  to  gain 
adequate  air  service.  The  last  thing  we 
need  is  airline  service  cutbacks. 

The  President  said  he  didn't  want  to 
tax  the  low-income  Americans,  and  yet 
this  Btu  tax  substantially  Increases 
their  tax  burden. 

The  elderly  will  be  hurt  most.  The 
lowest  income  elderly— families  in  the 
first  income  quintile— will  see  their 
taxes  go  up  by  45  percent  due  to  the  en- 
ergy tax.  Most  elderly  do  not  work,  so 
they  would  not  benefit  from  the  earned 
income  tax  credit.  Most  are  not  poor 
enough  to  qualify  for  LIHEAP  or  food 
stamps. 

For  many  low-income  families,  the 
Btu  tax  will  be  associated  with  heat  or 
eat  and  Btu  will  come  to  stand  for 
"Buy  thermal  underwear." 

The  administration  claims  to  want  to 
impose  a  Btu  tax  because  it  would  com- 
bat pollution  by  improving  environ- 
mental quality,  promote  energy  effi- 
ciency, enhance  national  energy  secu- 
rity and  not  discriminate  against  any 
geographic  area. 

Instead,  what  we  have  is  a  perverse 
hidden  tax  that  is  going  to  work  like 
an  import  fee  on  domestic  production. 
We  are  going  to  tax  our  farmers;  bank- 
rupt our  airlines;  make  us  less  com- 
petitive; make  us  more  oil  import  de- 
pendent. This  is  the  wrong  proposal. 

According  to  the  American  Petro- 
leum institute  the  Btu  tax  would  have 
the  following  impact  on  New  Mexico 
based  on  1990  data. 

Increase  taxes  paid  by  New  Mexicans 
of  $536  per  family  of  four. 

New  Mexico  households  would  pay  an 
additional  $21.4  million  in  taxes  on  the 
electricity  they  use  to  heat,  cool,  and 
light  their  homes. 

New  Mexicans  use  about  1 -billion  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  a  year  and  can  expect 
to  pay  an  additional  $110  million  in  ad- 
ditional gasoline  taxes. 

Businesses  in  New  Mexico  would  pay 
an  additional  $76  million  in  additional 
energy  taxes  for  their  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  by  propos- 
ing cuts  in  spending  and  revenue  in- 
creases. President  Clinton  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  is  serious  about  re- 
ducing the  deficit  and  has  stopped  the 
run  from  economic  reality.  Its  about 
time  that  we  have  had  that  kind  of 
Presidential  leadership.  By  proposing 
targeted  investments  in  areas  such  as 
education,  transportation,  and  conver- 
sion from  a  cold  war  oriented  indus- 
trial base.  President  Clinton  has 
showed  that  he  has  a  vision  of  how  to 
promote  economic  development  in  a 
way  that  translates  into  high  paying 
jobs. 

The  Nickles  amendment  strikes  at 
both  elements  of  the  Clinton  Economic 
Program.  It  substantially  reduces  the 
anticipated  revenue  and  spending  lev- 
els with  the  result  that  President  Clin- 
ton would  not  be  able  to  deliver  on  the 
program  for  economic  growth  that  he 
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promised  during  the  1992  campaign.  It 
is  for  that  fundamental  reason  that  I 
will  vote  against  the  amendment. 

My  vote  against  the  Nickles  amend- 
ment should  not  be  taken  as  unequivo- 
cal support  for  the  Btu  tax  itself.  The 
budget  resolution  before  us  does  not 
mandate  a  Btu  tax.  Instead,  it  leaves  it 
up  to  the  Finance  Committee  to  rec- 
ommend specifically  how  that  revenue 
target  can  be  met.  I  am  still  exploring 
the  impact  of  the  Btu  tax  on  consum- 
ers and  employers,  particularly  in  my 
home  State  of  Michigan.  I  am  open  to 
considering  other  proposals  that  would 
be  consistent  with  the  revenue  projec- 
tions in  the  budget  resolution,  and  I 
would  urge  the  Finance  Committee  to 
consider  a  range  of  options  to  meet  its 
revenue  target. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  NiCKLES. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
West  and  rural  States.  I  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  Btu  tax.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  how  it  might  adversely 
impact  several  important  industries  in 
my  home  State  of  Montana:  Agri- 
culture, coal,  and  aluminum  produc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  amendment 
before  us  today  may  address  these  con- 
cerns, its  passage  would  create  far 
more  problems  than  it  could  ever  solve: 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
are  demanding  that  Congress  act  to  ad- 
dress this  country's  problems,  passage 
of  this  amendment  would  only  mean 
more  gridlock.  It  would  amount  to  an 
undeserved  rebuke  of  a  President,  who 
has  shown  the  courage  to  confront  this 
Nation's  problems; 

And,  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
doing  more  to  invest  in  our  young  peo- 
ple, our  physical  infrastructure,  and 
our  environmental  infrastructure,  this 
amendment  would  gut  the  President's 
investment  initiative; 

In  closing,  while  this  tax  and  some 
other  aspects  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic plan  must  change,  I  intend  to  be 
a  part  of  the  solution;  not  a  part  of  the 
problem;  not  a  guardian  of  gridlock.  If 
Congress  and  the  administration  work 
together,  I  am  confident  we  can  resolve 
these  problems  and  pass  a  plan  that 
will  mean  a  better  future  for  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  address  my 
colleagues  today  on  the  potential  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  Btu  energy  tax  on 
the  ratepayers  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. I  have  serious  concerns  regarding 
the  application  of  a  fossil  fuel-based 
Btu  tax  on  hydroelectric  energy. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  proposed  Clin- 
ton Btu  tax  is  applied  to  hydropower 
based  on  the  "average  fossil  fuel  Btu 
input  required  to  generate  equivalent 
energy.  "  On  a  per  kilowatthour  basis, 
however,  several  Northwest  energy  ex- 
perts tell  me,  hydro  will  be  taxed  at 
two  to  three  times  the  rate  of  coal  and 
other  fossil  fuels. 


As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  Btu  is 
short  for  British  thermal  unit,  or  the 
amount  of  energy  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  pound  of  water  1  de- 
grree  fahrenheit.  Hydroelectricity,  how- 
ever, does  not  generate  heat.  It  uses 
the  pressure  of  falling  water  to  turn 
turbines  to  generate  electricity.  There- 
fore, the  Btu  is  not  directly  compatible 
with  hydropower.  Yet,  despite  this 
fact,  the  proposed  Btu  tax  applies  not 
only  a  Btu  baseline  to  hydro,  it  applies 
a  coal-based  Btu  equivalent  to  hydro. 

Coal  and  hydro,  however,  are  dif- 
ferent in  many  ways.  For  example,  to 
generate  1  kilowatthour  of  electricity 
by  burning  coal,  it  takes  10.300  Btu's. 
To  generate  1  kilowatthour  of  elec- 
tricity by  using  the  falling  water  pres- 
sure of  hydropower,  it  takes  the  equiv- 
alent of  3,400  Btu's.  Additionally,  coal 
plants  are  36-percent  energy  efficient 
while  hydroelectric  plants  are  85-  to  95- 
percent  energy  efficient. 

Clearly,  because  hydroelectricity 
does  not  generate  heat  and  is  three 
times  more  energy  efficient  than  the 
coal  resource,  it  is  incompatible  to  at- 
tempt to  equate  the  two  energy  re- 
sources on  the  same  tax  scale.  But  that 
is  exactly  what  the  Btu  tax  does.  It  ap- 
plies coal's  Btu  baseline  to  10,300  Btu's 
per  kilowatthour  to  hydro.  This  appli- 
cation will  cause  hydro  to  pay  almost 
three  times  the  amount  of  tax  per 
kilowatthour  as  a  fossil  fuel  plant  will 
pay.  For  example,  the  administration's 
estimates  that  electricity  rates  for  en- 
ergy generated  by  fossil  fuels  will  in- 
crease by  4  percent.  Hydro's  rate  in- 
crease, however,  will  be  three  times 
that  or  12  percent.  This  12-percent  in- 
crease has  been  confirmed  by  several 
Northwest  energy  users  including  the 
Direct  Service  Industries,  American 
Public  Power,  the  hydro  industry  and 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Essentially,  a  rate  increase  of  this 
magnitude  could  have  devastating  ef- 
fects on  my  region  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Allow  me  to  take  a  moment 
to  outline  the  current  Northwest  en- 
ergy picture.  Hydroelectric  energy  ac- 
counts for  at  least  62  percent  of  the  en- 
ergy produced  in  the  Northwest.  We  are 
currently  in  the  midst  of  a  7-year 
drought  in  the  West  which  has  signifi- 
cantly reduced  water  availability  for 
electricity  generation  through  hydro. 
On  top  of  that,  we  are  fighting  an  ex- 
tremely costly  battle  to  bring  back 
threatened  and  endangered  Columbia 
River  salmon. 

Even  before  the  Btu  tax  came  into 
the  picture.  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration ratepayers  were  faced  with  a 
15-percent  rate  increase,  which  will 
take  effect  this  fall,  to  help  pay  for 
costs  associated  with  salmon  and  low 
water  levels.  If  a  5-percent  Btu  tax 
were  added  to  the  existing  15-percent 
rate  increase,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
could  be  looking  at  a  20-percent  rate 
increase  this  fall.  Additionally,  when 
Bonneville  completes  its  next  rate  case 


in  1995,  rates  could  jump  another  16  to 
20  percent  to  compensate  for  fish,  the 
remaining  7  percent  of  the  Btu  tax. 
Power  Marketing  Administration  re- 
payment reform  and  possible  low  water 
levels.  All  in  all,  over  the  next  5  years, 
the  Pacific  Northwest  ratepayers  could 
be  encountering  a  40-percent  elec- 
tricity rate  increase. 

This  is  a  worst  case  scenario,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  must  be  frank  with  my 
colleagues  when  I  say  a  rate  increase  of 
this  magnitude  would  endanger  vir- 
tually every  manufacturing  sector  of 
my  region's  economy.  We  have  10  to  15 
aluminum  and  other  metals  manufac- 
turing plants  in  the  Northwest  employ- 
ing over  10,500  workers.  Boeing  Air- 
craft, which  maintains  plants  in  Se- 
attle, WA  and  Portland,  OR,  announced 
several  weeks  ago  it  would  be  eliminat- 
ing 28,000  jobs,  with  more  cuts  on  the 
way.  Other  energy  intensive  industries 
operating  in  the  Northwest,  including 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  and 
chemical  manufacturing,  would  also  be 
distressed. 

Mr.  President,  the  stated  goals  of  the 
Btu  tax  proposed  by  the  administration 
are  to:  First,  raise  revenue:  second,  in- 
crease energy  efficiency;  third,  im- 
prove the  environment  by  reducing  fos- 
sil fuel  use;  fourth,  reduce  foreign  oil 
imports;  and  fifth,  strengthen  U.S.  eco- 
nomic performance. 

A  tax  on  the  order  of  the  proposed  12- 
percent  Btu  tax  on  hydro  would  not 
help  the  administration  achieve  these 
goals  in  my  region.  Although  the  tax 
would  surely  help  raise  an  immediate 
source  of  revenue,  it  would  make  hy- 
dropower uneconomical  and  have  the 
unwanted  effect  of  forcing  my  region  to 
look  elsewhere  for  its  major  sources  of 
fuel. 

What  other  sources  of  fuel  will  the 
Northwest  acquire — coal,  oil,  natural 
gas,  nuclear  energy?  All  of  these  en- 
ergy resources  are  less  efficient  and 
pollute  the  environment  with  particu- 
late matter,  radioactive  waste,  carbon 
monoxide,  carbon  dioxide  and  other  so- 
called  greenhouse  gasses.  Replacing 
clean,  energy  efficient,  renewable 
hydro  energy  with  fossil  and  nuclear 
fuels  would  prevent  the  administration 
from  achieving  its  goals  of  improving 
energy  efficiency,  reducing  fossil  fuel 
use.  reducing  greenhouse  gasses,  and 
backing  out  foreign  oil  imports.  In- 
stead, my  region  would  be  forced  to 
turn  to  other,  less  attractive  means  of 
meeting  its  energy  needs. 

Not  only  will  the  proposed  Btu  tax 
cause  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  look  to 
other  less  efficient  and  less  environ- 
mentally benign  energy  sources,  it  will 
obliterate  the  administration's  goal  of 
improving  our  Nation's  economy.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  the  economy  of  my  re- 
gion would  suffer  under  the  rate  in- 
crease burdens  imposed  by  efforts  to 
save  the  salmon,  low-water  conditions 
and  an  unfair  12-percent  rate  increase 
due  to  the  Btu  tax.  Basic  energy  inten- 
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sive  industry  in  my  region  will  either 
go  out  of  business  or  look  elsewhere  for 
a  more  economical  place  to  operate — 
most  likely  beyond  U.S.  borders. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  Northwest 
should  be  exempt  from  contributing  its 
fair  share  to  the  Clinton  economic 
plan.  The  Northwest  should,  however, 
be  treated  equally  with  other  regions 
of  the  country  which  are  also  largely 
dependent  on  one  resource  for  the  bulk 
of  their  energy.  If  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  must  endure  4-,  6-,  or  7-per- 
cent rate  increases  due  to  the  Btu  tax, 
so  should  the  Northwest.  But,  my  re- 
gion should  not  be  unfairly  penalized 
at  a  time  so  crucial  to  its  economic 
and  environmental  future. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  supporting  the  Nickles  amendment 
to  strike  the  Btu  tax  from  the  budget 
resolution  until  a  more  equitable  solu- 
tion to  reducing  the  deficit,  increasing 
energy  efficiency  and  enhancing  Amer- 
ican industrial  competitiveness  can  be 
found. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  Nickles  amendment. 
Senator  Kennedy  be  recognized  to  offer 
an  amendment  relative  to  the  1998 
funding  levels  for  Head  Start;  that  the 
amendment  be  debated  this  evening 
and  that  when  the  Senate  recesses  this 
evening,  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  Friday,  March  19,  at  9  a.m.;  that 
following  the  prayer  on  Friday,  the 
Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed  ap- 
proved to  date  and  the  time  for  the 
leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use  later 
in  the  day;  that  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  18,  the  budget  resolution, 
with  the  time  before  9:10  a.m.,  equally 
divided  and  controlled  between  Sen- 
ators Kennedy  and  Domenici;  that  the 
Senate  vote  on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment at  9:10  a.m.; 

That  following  the  disposition  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  Senator  Grass- 
ley  be  recognized  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  domestic  discre- 
tionary freeze,  and  that  a  vote  occur  on 
or  in  relation  to  the  Grassley  amend- 
ment at  11:30  a.m.; 

Following  the  disposition  of  the 
Grassley  amendment,  the  next  three 
first-degree  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tion be  the  following  in  the  order  listed 
if  the  offeror  of  the  amendment  is 
present  to  submit  the  amendment: 
DeConcini  amendment,  on  community 
policing,  Pressler  amendment,  on  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
Wellstone  amendment,  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  ethanol; 

That  any  votes  ordered  with  respect 
to  the  amendments  listed  above  occur 
beginning  at  2:15  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
March  23,  with  10  minutes  for  debate, 
equally  divided  in  the  usual  form  prior 
to  each  vote;  that  no  second  degree 
amendments  be  in  order  to  any  of  the 
amendments  listed  in  this  agreement. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered.  That  at  9:00  a.m.  on  Friday,  March 
19,  1993,  the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
S.  Con.  Res.  18.  the  Concurrent  Resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  years  1994 
1995,  1996,  1997,  and  1998.  with  the  time  until 
9:10  a.m.  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici). 

Ordered  further.  That  at  9:10  a.m.  on  Fri- 
day, March  19,  1993.  the  Senate  vote  on  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  No.  183. 

Ordered  further,  That  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  Kennedy  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  be  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendment,  relative  to  domestic 
discretionary  freeze,  with  a  vote  on,  or  in  re- 
lation to.  the  Grassley  amendment  to  occur 
at  11:30  a.m. 

Ordered  further.  That  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Grassley  amendment,  the  next 
three  first  degree  amendments  in  order  to 
the  resolution  be  the  following,  in  the  order 
listed,  if  the  offeror  of  the  amendment  is 
present  to  submit  the  amendment: 

DeConcini— Relative  to  community  polic- 
ing: 

Pressler— Relative  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration;  and 

Wellstone— Sense  of  the  Senate  relative  to 
ethanol 

Ordered  further.  That  any  votes  ordered 
with  respect  to  the  above  three  amendments 
occur  beginning  at  2:15  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
March  23.  1993,  with  10  minutes  for  debate, 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  prior  to  each 
vote. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  second  degree 
amendments  be  in  order  to  any  of  the 
amendments  listed  in  this  agreement. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  Senators,  as 
a  result  of  this  agreement,  the  vote 
which  will  shortly  occur  will  be  the 
last  rollcall  vote  today.  There  will  be 
two  votes  tomorrow,  one  at  9:10  a.m. 
and  one  at  11:30  a.m.  After  the  vote  at 
11:30,  there  will  be  no  further  rollcall 
votes  until  Tuesday  at  2:15  p.m.  How- 
ever, the  three  amendments  listed  here 
will  be  offered  and  those  votes  sched- 
uled for  Tuesday  after  2:15  p.m. 

The  Senate  will  return  to  this  resolu- 
tion at  9  a.m.  on  Monday  and  will  be  in 
session  throughout  the  day  and  the 
evening  at  which  time  I  understand  the 
managers  are  going  to  work  up  a  sched- 
ule for  amendments  to  be  offered  and 
debated  at  that  time,  and  those  votes 
to  be  stacked  over  to  Tuesday  after- 
noon. However.  Senators  should  be 
aware  that  we  will  be  on  the  resolution 
and  if  no  Senators  are  present  time 
will  run  against  the  resolution 
throughout  the  day  and  in  the  evening 
on  Monday  and  that  the  same  practice 
will  be  followed  on  Tuesday  morning 
between  9  a.m.  and  the  time  that  we 
begin  to  vote  at  2:15  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  and  all  those  who  cooper- 
ated  in   putting   together   this   agree- 


ment. This  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
this  measure  in  a  way  that  accommo- 
dates all  Senators  to  the  maximum  de- 
gree possible. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Senators  on  our  side  we  might  ask 
to  submit  amendments  on  Monday 
while  we  are  in  session  on  this  resolu- 
tion. We  clearly  are  going  to  provide 
them  with  an  opportunity  to  debate 
their  amendment  before  we  vote  on  it 
if  stacked  for  10  minutes  or  so,  are  we 
not? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Oh.  yes.  It  is  my  in- 
tention that  every  Senator  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  debate  his  amend- 
ment in  that  fashion  until  we  get  to 
the  end  of  the  50  hours. 

I  want  to  make  one  further  state- 
ment so  every  Senator  is  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  schedule.  As  I  said, 
the  Senate  will  be  in  session  for  a  long 
day  on  Monday.  There  will  be  long  days 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  as  well. 

In  my  discussions  with  the  managers 
and  the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
er, I  have  made  clear  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention that  the  Senate  complete  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  by  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday  night  whenever 
that  is.  We  are  going  to  proceed  and 
try  to  get  it  done  in  that  way. 

I  apologize  to  any  Senators  for  any 
inconveniences  caused  by  that,  but 
there  will  be  lengthy  sessions  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  with  votes 
commencing  at  approximately  2:15  p.m. 
on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  SASSER.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  with  regard  to  the  10 
minutes  that  will  be  allocated  prior  to 
each  vote.  Will  that  10  minutes  be 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion that  we  follow  that  practice  here. 
And  I  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry: 
The  10  minutes  of  debate,  that  time 
would  be  counted  against  the  resolu- 
tion that  is  used  for  debate  between 
votes;  am  I  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
will  be  charged  against  the  resolution. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  So  what  I  hope  is 
that  the  practice,  or  at  least  the  pat- 
tern, we  have  set  here  will  be  followed, 
so  that  Senators  will  have,  in  fact  and 
in  perception,  the  full  opportunity  to 
debate  their  amendments  in  a  way  that 
accommodates  the  schedules  of  as 
many  Senators  as  possible. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  managers  if  this 
arrangement  is  acceptable  and  agree- 
able to  them? 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  is  satisfactory  with 
me,  I  say  to  the  leader. 

So  there  will  be  10  minutes  before 
each  amendment  when  they  are 
stacked,  5  for  the  proponents  and  5  for 
the  opponents? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  tables  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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1994-I99S 

Non-defense  spending  increases  (124) 


Debt  service  savings 


1994-199S 

64 


Gross  new  taxes 
User  fees  


J994-1998 

360 
18 


Total  new  revenues 
Tax  cuts  


Net  new  taxes  it  fees 

Non-defense  spending  cuts 


378 

(64) 

313 

131 


Net  non-defense  spending  cuts 

Defense  spending  cuts 

Net  spending  cuts  

Total  new  taxes  &  spending  cuts 


74 


81 


394 


Total  deficit  reduction  458 

'$313  bHUon  net  new  taxes  and  fees  /  S81  billion  net 
spending  cuts  -  S3.86. 

Items  which  Increase  the  deficit  are  shown  In  (pa- 
renthesis). 

Dollars  in  billions,  compared  to  the  CBO  capped 
Baseline. 

Details  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 


CBO  cappnt  bisetine 


1993 


1994 


1995 


19% 


1997 


1998 


Tolll  94-98 


Clunje  93- 


Revtnun 
Detent 


1.143 

1.214 

1.290 

1.355 

1.413 

1.481 

6.753 

338 

294 

275 

268 

276 

283 

291 

1.393 

(3) 

253 

264 

272 

279 

287 

294 

1.396 

41 

SrtMal.  dncittniMi . 

SoealSKsnti  _ 

OMtr  m»»Miri        


SuMolil.  manilitonf 

Ottstttini  nceipli 

Deu  Mtwce    


Outlays 


HI 
302 
471 

S39 
319 
SOI 

MO 
335 
541 

555 
35! 
563 

570 
368 

602 

585 
385 
656 

2.789 
1.758 
2.862 

38 
83 
185 

773 
(65) 
198 

820 
(69) 
211 

876 

(73) 
231 

914 

(74) 
251 

970 
(76) 
271 

1.041 
(79) 
293 

4.621 
(370) 
1.255 

268 

(14) 
95 

1.453 

1.501 

1.574 

1.645 

1.734 

1.840 

8.295 

387 

Oeticiis      

(310) 

(287) 

12841 

(290) 

(322) 

(360) 

(1.542)                   (50) 

Chmtt  to  (usdiiie 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Total  94-98 

Rnenues 
Oltfne 


36 

46 

63 

76 

74 

295 

3 

5 

(101 

(34) 

(37) 

(74) 

4 

(01 

2 

8 

14 

28 

Sutilolai  iliscttlwawr  . 

Social  S«:unly      

Other  mamtatonr      


SdlKMai.  (nanttatoqr 

Oltsettinj  ricBptj  

DcDt  sewra   


Outlays 
Deficits 


a  ..»—„». 

7 
0 

1 

5 
0 
(1) 

(9) 
0 
(7) 

(26) 

0 

(ID 

1231 

0 

(17) 

(46)     

0      

(35)     





1 

(3) 
(2) 

(1) 
(3) 
(6) 

(7) 
(5) 
(11) 

(II) 
(4) 
(18) 

(17) 
(4) 
(27) 

(35)     

(18) 

(64) 

'" 

3 

(5) 

(31) 

(59) 

(72) 

(163) 

(33) 


(51) 


(93) 


(135) 


(146) 


(458) 


PrssiOenl  s  Dian — moa 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


Total  94-98 


Chame  93- 
98 


Revenues 

Delciise 

Non-defense 


1.143 

1.251 

1.336 

1.418 

1488 

1,555 

7.048 

412 

294 

271 

273 

265 

250 

253 

1.319 

(41) 

253 

268 

272 

281 

295 

309 

1.424 

56 

SuDtotai  discretiooaiy 

Soaal  Secunty   

Othet  manoatonf 


Subtotal.  mmdalMi  . 

Offsetting  rtccipts  

DetK  leiyice      _ 


Outlays 

Deficits 


547 
302 
471 

545 
319 
502 

545 
335 

540 

546 
351 
556 

544 

368 

591 

562 
385 
639 

2.743 
1.758 
2.827 

15 
83 

168 

773 

Its) 
m 

121 
171) 
209 

875 
225 

907 

m 

240 

959 
(801 
253 

1.024 
(83) 
265 

4.585 
1318) 
1.192 

251 
(18) 
67 

1.453 

1.504 

1569 

1.615 

1.675 

1768 

8132 

315 

(310) 


(254) 


(233) 


11971 


1187) 


(214) 


(1.084) 


Details  may  not  add  due  to  loondmt 
Includes  S12  billion  m  stimulus  seending 


Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  182  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  NiCKLES]. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robe]  is  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  40  Leg.] 
YEAS--I6 


Bennett 

Faircloth 

McConnell 

Bond 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Boren 

Gramm 

NIckles 

Brown 

Grassley 

Pack wood 

Bums 

Gregg 

Pressler 

Chafee 

Hatch 

Roth 

Coats 

Hatfield 

Shelby 

Cochran 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Jeffords 

Smith 

Coverdell 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Craig 

Kempthorne 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Knieger 

Thurmond 

Oanforth 

Lott 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lugar 

Warner 

Domenici 

Mack 

Dnrenberger 

McCain 

NAYS— 53 

Akaka 

Breaux 

Daschle 

Baucus 

Bryan 

DeCoDclDl 

Blden 

Bumpers 

Dodd 

Blngaman 

BjTd 

Dorgan 

Boxer 

Campbell 

Exon 

Bradley 

Conrad 

Felngold 

FeinstelD 

Kohl 

Nunn 

Ford 

Lautenberg 

Pell 

Glenn 

Leahy 

Prj-or 

Graham 

Levin 

Reid 

Harkin 

Lieberman 

Riegle 

Henin 

Mathews 

Rockefeller 

Holllngs 

Metzenbaum 

Sar banes 

Inouye 

Mikulski 

Sasser 

Johnston 

Mitchell 

Simon 

Kennedy 

Moseley-Braun 

Wellstone 

Kerrey 

Moynihan 

Wofford 

Kerry 

Murray 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Robb 

So  the 

amendment  (No. 

182)  was  re- 

jected. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  withhold  for  2  minutes 
to  allow  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  make  a  statement 
which  I  indicated  he  could  make  fol- 
lowing this  vote.  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
be  recognized  immediately  after  this 
vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
withhold. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  the  Nickles  amendment  after 
very  careful  consideration.  I  have  great 
reservations  about  the  Btu  tax  and,  as 
the  legislative  process  continues  on  the 
Presidents  program.  I  will  be  endeav- 
oring to  work  with  all  key  officials  to 
see  if  we  cannot  modify  it  considerably 
or  substitute  other  forms  of  revenue 
enhancement  to  replace  the  Btu  tax. 

But  the  Nickles  amendment  abolish- 
ing the  Btu  tax  completely,  in  my 
judgment,  was  a  killer  amendment.  It 
would  have  killed  the  President's  pro- 
gram; it  would  have  killed  his  efforts 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  If  the  President's 
program  on  reducing  the  deficit  is 
killed,  I  seriously  doubt  that  the  mo- 
mentum in  support  of  deficit  reduction 
can  be  rebuilt  in  the  next  4  years. 

The  Nickles  amendment  would  have 
also  killed  the  President's  program  of 
investing  in  the  future  of  America's  in- 
frastructure, both  physical  and  human. 
For  these  and  other  reasons.  I  voted 
against  the  Nickles  amendment 

I  thank  the  Chair,  I  thank  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  and  I  thank  Senator 
Kennedy  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  183 

(Purpose:  To  ensure  that  fiscal  year  1998 
funding  levels  of  the  Head  Start  Program 
are  consistent  with  the  levels  requested  by 
President  Clinton  in  his  investment  pro- 
gram) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Dodd,  Senator  Fein- 
stein,  Senator  Murray,  Senator  Kohl. 
Senator  Riegle.  and  others,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] for  himself.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mrs.  Murray. 
Mrs.  Feinstein.  Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Riegle, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  183. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.     .ASSUMPTIONS. 

In  setting  forth  the  budget  authority  and 
outlay  amounts  in  this  resolution.  Congress 
assumes  that  the  Head  Start  program  will  be 
funded  at  the  level  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  fiscal  year  1998. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  might  use. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  tonight  to  offer 
an  amendment  in  support  of  President 
Clinton's  plan  to  invest  in  America's 
children.  The  President  knows  well 
that  if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  tomor- 
row's schoolchildren  and  our  future 
work  force— we  must  take  action  now. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  this  budget 
does.  By  finally  putting  us  on  a  path  to 
full  funding  of  Head  Start  for  all  eligi- 
ble children  and  families— the  Presi- 
dent has  moved  to  fulfill  a  promise 
made  to  America's  most  vulnerable 
children  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Head  Start  is  a  premier  social  pro- 
gram—a long-term  experiment  that 
works— and  the  key  to  a  better  and 
brighter  future  for  millions  of  Amer- 
ican children  and  families. 

For  nearly  30  years,  the  Head  Start 
Program  has  been  providing  com- 
prehensive early  childhood  education, 
health,  mental  health,  nutrition,  and 
social  services  to  low-income  children 
and  their  families.  More  than  12  mil- 
lion children  and  families  have  been 
given  a  head  start  in  life— and  millions 
more  await  the  opportunity. 

Study  after  study  has  documented 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Head  Start 
model.  From  social  and  cognitive  im- 
provements to  critically  important 
health  screening  and  increased  access 
to  immunizations— Head  Start  has 
changed  children's  lives  for  the  better. 
In  1990,  it  was  Gov.  Bill  Clinton  who 
convinced  the  Nation's  Governors  and 
President  Bush  to  declare  our  No.  1 
education  goal  to  be  that  by  the  year 
2000,  all  American  children  would  enter 
school  ready  to  learn.  Recognizing  that 
if  we  fail  to  intervene  early  we  may 
never  regain  the  ground  lost,  or  be  able 
to  reach  the  remainder  of  our  edu- 
cation goals— fully  funding  Head  Start 
became  a  cornerstone  of  that  commit- 
ment. 

And  Head  Start  is  not  only  a  early 
childhood  development  program  but  a 
comprehensive  family  support  program 
which  promotes  active  parent  involve- 
ment and  self  sufficiency.  A  study  re- 
leased by  the  Bush  Department  of  Edu- 
cation documented  that  "Head  Start 
programs  involve  parents  far  more 
than  any  other  early  education  or  care 
program." 

Low-income  children  and  families 
today  face  enormous  and  increasing 
challenges,  struggling  to  survive  in 
neighborhoods  plagued  by  lack  of  op- 
portunity, violence,  and  drugs. 


And  while  Head  Start  alone  will  not 
eliminate  poverty  in  America,  the  pro- 
gram is  helping  families  to  cope  and 
children  to  succeed.  They  are  entering 
school  ready  to  learn.  We  can  no  longer 
ignore  the  benefit  of  decades  of  valu- 
able experience  and  forsake  the  futures 
of  millions  more  children.  President 
Clinton  knows  that  while  the  price  of 
success  is  high— the  cost  of  failure  is 
far  higher— a  price  our  country  can  ill 
afford. 

What  Head  Start  needs  is  the  long 
awaited  and  universally  advocated 
steady  infusion  of  resources  necessary 
to  expand  both  program  enrollment 
and  to  enhance  program  quality.  For 
more  than  a  decade,  blue-ribbon  panels 
and  advisory  groups  of  all  stripes  have 
reemphasized  that  while  expanding  the 
number  of  children  served,  the  Head 
Start  Program  must  also  invest  more 
in  each  child  and  intensify  the  direct 
services  available  to  families  in  need. 

Never  has  this  been  more  true.  Yet 
during  the  decade  of  the  1980's,  while 
homelessness,  substance  abuse,  AIDS, 
and  family  violence  were  on  the  rise, 
the  Reagan-Bush  administrations 
gradually  eroded  the  program's  quality 
and  effectiveness  in  an  effort  to  serve 
more  for  less. 

During  the  Head  Start  reauthoriza- 
tion of  1990,  our  committee  heard  from 
Head  Start  parents,  program  directors, 
and  child  development  experts  who 
pleaded  for  more  and  better  trained 
staff  to  help  families  address  their 
growing  problems.  They  testified  that 
in  many  programs,  family  service  staff 
were  required  to  manage  caseloads  of 
150  families,  as  local  programs  were  in- 
structed to  accommodate  more  chil- 
dren with  grossly  inadequate  resources. 
Moreover,  witnesses  testified  that 
many  Head  Start  staff  received  such 
low  wages  they  are  themselves  forced 
to  depend  on  food  stamps  and  other 
Government  programs  to  help  support 
their  families. 

When  the  Senate  unanimously  passed 
the  Head  Start  reauthorization,  we  en- 
tered into  a  social  contract  with  Head 
Start  eligible  children  and  families  in- 
tended to  reverse  these  years  of  ne- 
glect. At  the  core  of  this  promise  were 
two  essential  commitments.  First,  en- 
rollment would  be  expanded  to  ensure 
access  to  Head  Start  services  for  all  el- 
igible children  being  left  behind.  And 
second,  that  25  percent  of  funding  in- 
creases would  be  set  aside  to  strength- 
en program  quality  and  enhance  Head 
Start's  family  focus.  President  Clinton 
understands,  as  we  do,  that  program 
quality  can  never  be  sacrificed  for  pro- 
gram expansion.  He  is  determined  to 
ensure  that  these  intertwined  goals 
move  forward  hand  in  hand. 

More  than  for  any  other  social  pro- 
gram, a  broad-based  coalition  of  child 
advocates,  educators,  and  CEO's  have 
called  for  full  funding  of  Head  Start 
now  before  its  too  late.  Jim  Renier, 
CEO  of  Honeywell  told  our  committee 
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that  failure  to  follow  through  on  Head 
Start  put  "our  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy, our  democratic  system,  and  the 
American  dream  itseir'  at  stake.  And 
affirming  their  commitment  to  this 
goal.  CED  is  here  today  releasing  their 
fourth  report  in  5  years  calling  for  full 
funding  of  Head  Start.  This  should  tell 
us  something. 

Dr.  Ernest  Boyer,  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  has  said  that  the 
failure  to  fully  fund  Head  Start  was  an 
"immoral,  obscene,  waste  of  human 
talent  that  is  surely  a  precursor  to  eco- 
nomic decline  and  civic  sickness."  If 
we  had  a  dollar  for  every  report  that 
recommended  universal  access  to  Head 
Start — we  would  have  served  all  eligi- 
ble children  and  families  years  ago. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  have 
called  for  full  funding  of  Head  Start  for 
years — perhaps  decades.  Presidents 
have  campaigned  on  Head  Start,  and 
Presidents  have  invested  in  Head  Start. 
Now  we  need  the  sustained  action  pro- 
posed by  President  Clinton  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  a  time-tested  pro- 
gram with  a  proven  track  record  of 
success. 

If  we  are  serious  about  our  children 
and  our  well-intentioned  national  edu- 
cation goals,  it  is  time  to  put  our  re- 
sources where  our  rhetoric  have  been — 
in  Head  Start.  It  is  time  to  stop  prais- 
ing the  program  and  start  paying  for 
the  program.  That  is  what  President 
Clinton  has  committed  to  do. 

After  decades  of  promises — President 
Clinton  has  put  forward  a  vision  and  a 
budget  that  embodies  a  plan  for  phas- 
ing in  full  funding  of  Head  Start  by  the 
year  1999.  The  President  knows  that  we 
do  not  have  a  single  child  to  waste. 
That  each  and  every  eligible  child 
needs  and  deserves  a  Head  Start.  And 
he  has  a  plan  to  ensure  that  by  the 
year  2000— we  will  have  accomplished 
this  goal. 

By  passing  the  budget  resolution  on 
the  floor  today— we  take  a  critically 
important  step  toward  fulfilling  a 
dream.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendments-affirming  the  Presi- 
dent's investment  in  the  Head  Start 
Program,  our  children,  and  our  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  review  the 
action  Congress  has  taken  in  recent 
years.  In  1990,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Head  Start  reauthorization,  which  set 
targets  for  phasing  in  full  funding  of 
$7.67  billion  by  1994.  That  Act  was 
signed  by  President  Bush.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  seen  that  we  have  not 
appropriated  the  funds  to  keep  pace 
with  these  targets.  And  we  have  seen 
over  the  years  that  although  under 
President  Bush  there  had  been  requests 
for  funding  increase  in  the  Head  Start 
program,  that  actually  Congress  took 
not  only  the  recommendations  but 
went  beyond  these  recommendations  in 
1990,  1991  and  1992.  In  1993.  President 
Bush  proposed  $2.8  billion,  and  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  that  $2.8  billion.  In 
sum,      the      previous     administration 


signed  an  authorization  bill  calling  for 
$7.67  billion  in  1994.  President  Clintons 
1994  budget  request  provides  a  plan  to 
reach  that  $7.67  billion  that  President 
Bush  agreed  to  and  signed,  instead  of 
reaching  that  figure  in  1994,  he  does  it 
in  1998. 

So,  as  you  can  see,  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely reasonable  and  responsible  ap- 
proach. We  have  the  previous  adminis- 
tration whose  President  committed  to 
and  signed  that  full  funding  authoriza- 
tion. We  now  have  the  action  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  move  us  forward 
toward  that  full  funding.  What  we  are 
basically  saying  is  that  with  this  budg- 
et, we  are  really  committed  to  achiev- 
ing this  worthwhile  goal  once  and  for 
all. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  that 
Head  Start  is  not  a  program  isolated  in 
and  of  itself.  Our  committee  is  looking 
at  the  chapter  1  program  reauthoriza- 
tion, a  $6.7  billion  program  that  has 
been  extremely  effective  in  working 
with  disadvantaged  children.  We  under- 
stand, as  we  stated  both  in  the  reau- 
thorization of  1990,  and  in  consider- 
ation of  the  ESEA,  that  when  the  chil- 
dren complete  the  Head  Start  Program 
and  begin  the  K-12  experience,  the 
chapter  1  program  must  be  coordinated 
with  the  transitional  activities  of  the 
Head  Start  Program.  I  am  confident 
that  President  Clinton's  elementary 
and  secondary  education  reform  pro- 
gram is  going  to  recognize  the  linkage 
that  is  necessary  between  Head  Start 
and  the  early  grades,  which  basically 
are  the  target  for  the  chapter  1  pro- 
grams. This  is  part  of  a  continuing  and 
ongoing  experience  which  I  think  all  of 
us  understand  is  essential  and  nec- 
essary. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  the  1990 
reauthorization  is  a  recogrnition  that 
we  had  to  give  greater  attention  and 
focus  to  the  issues  of  Head  Start  qual- 
ity and  quality  control.  And  we  pro- 
vided a  set  aside  to  strengthen  the 
quality  of  Head  Start  programs  nation- 
wide. We  believe,  by  and  large,  and  the 
record  will  reflect,  that  quality  dete- 
rioration began  in  the  1980s,  where  the 
cost  per  child  in  Head  Start  actually 
decreased  by  13  percent.  This  occurred 
because  the  administration  at  that 
time  wanted  to  increase  the  enrollment 
with  inadequate  funds  and  frequently 
HHS  required  enrollment  expansion 
that  far  exceeded  the  available  re- 
sources. It  was  basically  a  numbers 
game.  They  talked  about  the  Head 
Start  Program  and  what  they  effec- 
tively would  do  is  require  additional 
students  without  any  money  to  support 
them  thereby  threatening  the  fun- 
damental integrity  of  the  program. 

In  1983.  for  example.  HHS  required 
that  nearly  20.000  children  be  added  to 
the  program  despite  a  $40  million  de- 
crease in  funding  after  adjusting  for  in- 
flation. And  in  1988.  HHS  required  that 
2.500  children  be  added  to  the  program 
despite  a  $26  million  decrease  in  fund- 


ing. Similarly,  in  1989,  2.000  children 
were  added  despite  a  $25  million  de- 
crease in  real  dollars. 

So  we  had  a  decade  where  there  was 
pressure  to  expand  the  program  with- 
out the  adequate  funding  and  while 
many  of  us  resisted,  unfortunately  we 
saw  that  some  children  and  programs 
paid  the  price.  We  made  adjustments  in 
the  1990  reauthorization  program  rec- 
ognizing that  fact.  And  I  believe  that 
with  the  kind  of  support  that  this 
budget  resolution  provides  for  the  Head 
Start  Program,  we  will  get  back  to  the 
kinds  of  success  we  have  seen  the  Head 
Start  Program  provide  for  children, 
and  families,  success  which  will  be  car- 
ried through  with  the  Education  Neigh- 
borhood School  Reform  Act  which  this 
President  has  also  committed  to,  pro- 
viding $800  million  over  3  years. 

One  of  the  elements  we  will  be  in- 
cluding in  that  act  is  the  mentoring 
program  to  try  to  help  target  children 
who  can  be  identified  who  are  educa- 
tionally at  risk  or  otherwise  at  risk.  So 
we  are  trying  to  have  a  compromise 
and  continuous  approach  and  hopefully 
we  will  also  include  the  one-stop  shop- 
ping services  either  in  the  schools  or  in 
facilities  linked  to  the  schools  to  try  to 
provide  additional  kinds  of  help  and  as- 
sistance to  so  many  of  the  children 
that  are  at  risk,  particularly  in  the 
inner  cities  of  this  country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  program.  It  is  in 
many  respects  a  lifeline  for  millions  of 
children  in  this  country.  We  welcome 
the  strong  commitment  and  leadership 
shown  by  President  Clinton.  Through 
this  particular  vote,  we  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  this  body  to  demonstrate 
the  overwhelming  support  for  the  Head 
Start  Program. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. We  believe  it  is  of  fundamental 
and  basic  importance  to  our  children, 
our  future,  and  to  the  country  itself. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia may  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mrs.  FEINSTEIN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  support  the 
resolution  before  us  on  Head  Start.  I 
think — and  I  look  at  Head  Start  not  as 
an  economic  stimulus  but  as  a  major 
investment  in  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. One  thing  we  know.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  country,  we  do  not  value  edu- 
cation the  way  we  should — not  like  our 
competitors  in  the  free  world.  We  find 
that  we  underfund  education.  We  find 
that  our  fifth  and  sixth  graders  cannot 
read.  We  find  we  graduate  youngsters 
from  high  school  that  cannot  read  or 
write,  multiply  or  add,  recognize  China 
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on  a  map,  count  change  in  their  pock- 
et, or  fill  out  an  employment  applica- 
tion. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  in  my  State,  20 
percent  of  all  of  the  students  in  the 
largest  public  school  system  in  the 
world  today  do  not  finish  high  school; 
20  percent  drop  out.  Many  are  truants, 
and  many  find  themselves  alienated 
very  early  on  because  they  cannot 
compete;  they  do  not  know  the  routine; 
they  cannot  adjust  to  the  discipline. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  too  late  by  the 
time  a  youngster  is  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade.  The  time  to  keep  a  young- 
ster out  of  a  gang  is  in  grade  3  or  4. 
And  I  believe  that  Head  Start,  now  pro- 
vided for  only  25  percent  of  the  young- 
sters that  need  it  and  want  it,  can  be  a 
major  change.  It  is  a  jump  start  be- 
cause everybody  in  this  body  knows 
the  value  of  early  childhood  education. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  one  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, Democratic  or  Republican,  who 
would  think  the  children  cannot  learn 
better  than  they  learn  today.  And  I 
would  think,  also,  that  everyone  in 
this  body  understands  that  prior  to  the 
age  of  6,  a  child  learns  their  values. 
They  learn  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong.  They  learn  certain  a  rou- 
tine and  certain  discipline,  and  they 
gain  by  their  environment. 

Head  Start  is  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, because  what  it  does  is  take  the 
parent  and  the  child,  in  a  special  pro- 
gram for  1  year,  and  teaches  them  the 
routine,  the  discipline  of  learning.  If 
there  is  a  problem  in  the  environment, 
it  seeks  to  work  it  out.  If  there  is  a 
problem  in  the  family,  it  seeks  to  pro- 
vide the  right  kind  of  counseling.  Yes, 
not  only  is  it  a  jump  start.  Head  Start 
is  also  the  right  start  for  a  young 
child. 

I  think  we  are  just  coming  to  know 
the  value  of  creating  a  skilled  work 
force.  We  are  finally  admitting  that 
our  economy  is  not  national.  It  is,  in 
fact,  global.  And  we  are  finding  that 
our  competitors  produce  a  more  skilled 
work  force  in  this  economy  than  we  do. 

Most  of  them  have  longer  school 
days.  Most  of  them  have  shorter  vaca- 
tions. Few  of  them  have  the  kind  of 
dropout  rate  we  do.  Few  of  them  have 
the  truancies  we  do.  And  the  routine 
and  discipline  of  learning  is  acquired 
early  on  in  their  lives. 

I  ran  very  strongly  on  full  funding  of 
Head  Start  in  California.  I  think  it 
rang  a  bell  with  people  because  if  there 
is  one  place  people  want  to  invest,  it  is 
in  our  future.  And  if  we  invest  in  our 
future,  what  better  investment  is  there 
than  our  children,  because  if  our  chil- 
dren cannot  go  into  the  work  force  and 
know  the  discipline,  the  routine,  and 
have  the  ability  of  gaining  an  edu- 
cation, then  we  are  lost  as  a  society; 
then  America  quickly  becomes  a  sec- 
ond-rate power. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  thank 
you  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  making  the  effort  to  fully 


fund  Head  Start.  And  for  those  who 
would  quibble  about  a  stimulus.  I 
would  only  say,  if  you  really  believe 
that  early  childhood  education  is  some- 
thing that  can  turn  around  an  under- 
funded, ailing,  public  education  system 
in  this  country,  then  you  are  going  to 
take  the  number  one  step,  which  is  to 
fully  fund  Head  Start  for  children  that 
need  it  and  want  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  often  say  our  chil- 
dren today  know  the  floor  plan  of 
Nordstrom's  better  than  they  know  the 
map  of  the  United  States.  And,  indeed, 
how  sad  it  is. 

In  Orange  County,  CA,  a  woman  went 
into  court  to  sue  the  school  district  of 
her  city  because  her  child  was  in  the 
fifth  grade  and  that  child  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  Head  Start  is  not  going 
to  cure  every  educational  problem  or 
dilemma  or  challenge.  What  Head 
Start  is  going  to  do  is,  for  that  very 
young  youngster,  remove  them  from  a 
home,  with  their  families,  counsel  with 
them,  work  with  them,  and  begin  to 
teach  them  the  elements  of  learning 
much  earlier  on  than  we  do  in  our  sys- 
tem. 

I  think  Head  Start  has  worked  for 
the  25  percent  of  children  who  have  had 
it.  One  thing  has  been  shown.  I  think 
one  study  showed  that  children  who 
have  Head  Start  are  actually  30  percent 
better  able  to  act.  to  graduate  from 
high  school;  and  60  percent  better  able 
to  get  a  job  by  the  age  of  19. 

Those  are  very  important  statistics.  I 
think  they  indicate  that  this  is  a  pro- 
gram that  is  well  worth  every  dollar 
spent. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  support 
this  resolution.  I  am  proud  that  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  is  that  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  this  Nation  is  going  to 
put  some  major  dollars  into  education, 
and  we  are  going  to  do  it  in  the  way 
that  we  can  get  the  most  dividend. 
And,  of  course,  that  is  Head  Start. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  KOHL  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  KOHL.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  President,  in  the  next  few 
days,  as  well  as  the  next  few  months, 
we  are  going  to  be  debating  our  budget. 
We  are  going  to  be  doing  our  best  to 
strike  the  right  balance  between  defi- 
cit reduction  and  increment  spending. 
We  are  going  to  freeze  some  programs, 
cut  some  programs,  and  invest  in  new 
programs.  There  will  be  genuine  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  whether  we  can 
afford  to  invest  in  certain  things,  and  a 
time  when  our  checkbooks  will  indeed 
be  in  the  red. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  we  should  be  able  to  agree  on,  it  is 
that  we  must  continue  to  invest  in  edu- 
cation and  the  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion's children.  We  all  understand  that 


educational  opportunities  and  excel- 
lence is  the  key  to  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic security  and  future.  So  Head 
Start  is  a  program  in  which  we  must 
continue  to  invest. 

Some  question  the  long-term  positive 
effects  of  Head  Start.  And  others  sug- 
gest that  the  grants  should  be  competi- 
tive. But  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
heard  anyone  say  that  Head  Start  is  a 
bad  program.  The  debate  is  only  about 
how  good  it  is.  Should  we  give  it  a  9  or 
a  10?  Should  we  spend  money  renovat- 
ing facilities  and  creating  safe  environ- 
ments, or  should  we  increase  the  wages 
of  Head  Start  workers  or  change  the 
age  of  eligible  children? 

But  all  of  these  things.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  about  making  it  an  even  bet- 
ter program.  We  all  agree  that  Head 
Start  is  a  very,  very  good  program. 
Yet.  between  1981  and  1989.  Head  Start 
programs  suffered  a  13-percent  funding 
reduction. 

Between  1981  and  1989.  the  percentage 
of  3-  to  5-year-old  eligible  children  ac- 
tually enrolled  in  Head  Start  declined. 
To  his  credit.  President  Bush  in- 
creased Head  Start  funding  by  58  per- 
cent during  his  first  2  years.  So  now  we 
are  spending  $2.8  billion  on  Head  Start 
and,  yes,  that  is  a  lot  of  money.  It  is 
understandable  that  some  might  sug- 
gest we  should  freeze  or  slow  down 
spending  on  this  program.  But  even 
with  these  significant  increases  in  the 
past  2  years,  only  28  percent  of  eco- 
nomically needy  and  eligible  children 
in  our  country  have  access  to  the  edu- 
cation and  services  provided  under 
Head  Start. 

And  I  believe  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  serve  all  of  the  eligible  children 
in  our  country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  17.5 
percent  of  all  children  under  6  are 
being  raised  below  the  poverty  line;  54 
percent  of  our  native  American  chil- 
dren are  being  raised  in  poverty,  and  a 
devastating  61  percent  of  our  African- 
American  children  under  the  age  of  6 
are  starting  their  lives  in  poverty. 

Yet,  we  are  serving  only  31  percent  of 
those  3-  to  5-year-olds  through  Head 
Start.  The  question  before  us  is  wheth- 
er the  other  69  percent  are  also  going 
to  get  a  headstart  in  life. 

Reaching  this  goal  will  not  happen 
without  investments.  If  we  are  serious, 
if  we  really  care  about  our  country  and 
the  future  of  our  country's  children, 
then  we  must  support  and  fully  fund 
the  Head  Start  Program. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  MURRAY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  given 
Head  Start's  impressive  record  of  suc- 
cess, it  is  long  past  time  to  extend  its 
advantages  to  all  of  our  eligible  chil- 
dren. I  have  taught  preschool,  and  I 
would  guess  that  I  am  the  only  one  on 
this  floor  that  can  claim  that  experi- 
ence. I  have  seen  the  difference  it  can 
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make  for  individual  children,  and 
whether  it  is  to  encourage  a  child  to 
enjoy  music,  or  to  help  a  child  learn 
basis  skills,  or  to  give  a  child  the  con- 
fidence he  or  she  needs  to  deal  with  his 
or  her  peers,  preschool  experience 
makes  a  difference. 

And  I  know  how  important  and  how 
effective  Head  Start  is.  We  need  to  in- 
vest more  in  Head  Start  so  that  all  of 
our  children — no  matter  who  they  are 
or  where  they  come  from,  or  how  much 
money  they  have — enter  school  equally 
ready  to  learn.  That  is  what  America  is 
all  about. 

Over  the  past  12  years,  poverty  rates 
for  children  have  climbed  substantially 
in  my  State  and  in  this  Nation.  Cur- 
rently, one  out  of  every  four  pre- 
school-age children  is  poor  and,  there- 
fore, eligible  for  Head  Start.  Yet,  in 
1992,  Head  Start  served  only  29  percent 
of  eligible  children.  We  need  to  remedy 
that  failure. 

As  the  mother  of  two  children,  it  is 
my  responsibility  to  see  that  they  re- 
ceive the  schooling  they  need.  As  a 
country,  we  have  the  same  responsibil- 
ity to  all  of  our  children.  Head  Start 
recognizes  that  all  children,  but  espe- 
cially low-income  children,  need  high- 
quality  early  childhood  education  to 
prepare  them  for  school. 

Research  clearly  shows,  and  my 
teaching  experience  confirms,  that  the 
sooner  a  child  begins  an  early  child- 
hood development  program,  and  the 
more  comprehensive  its  approach,  the 
greater  the  positive  effects  on  that 
child.  A  recent  study  of  early  childhood 
education  programs  by  the  Department 
of  Education  finds  that  Head  Start  pro- 
grams are  much  more  likely  to  provide 
comprehensive  services,  such  as  health 
care  and  nutritious  meals,  and  to  in- 
volve parents  in  their  child's  learning. 
It  also  finds  that  Head  Start  programs 
are  more  likely  to  meet  national  ac- 
creditation standards  for  good  quality 
early  childhood  programs. 

For  middle-class  children,  preschool 
programs  have  become  a  common  expe- 
rience. My  own  children  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  preschool  for  several 
years.  All  children,  from  the  poorest  to 
the  more  well  off,  deserve  the  same  ex- 
posure. Given  the  serious  problems 
low-income  families  face  today,  these 
children  need  2  years  of  Head  Start  to 
get  ready  for  elementary  school. 

About  80  percent  of  Head  Start  sites 
follow  the  part-day  school  year  sched- 
ule typical  of  traditional  preschools. 
The  lack  of  full-year  Head  Start  pro- 
grams is  especially  problematic,  be- 
cause low-income  children  tend  to  suf- 
fer a  greater  loss  of  school-related 
skills  over  the  summer.  One  of  the 
things  I  learned  as  a  preschool  teacher 
is  that  our  children  lose  a  great  deal 
that  they  learn  over  the  summer,  and 
the  full-year  programs  are  extremely 
important,  especially  for  Head  Start 
children  so  they  do  not  lose  their  edu- 
cational gains  and  the  needed  support 
services  during  the  summer  months. 


Full-day,  full-year  Head  Start  serv- 
ices are  essential  to  many  families  as 
well.  Many  low-income  families  cannot 
use  Head  Start  because  the  parent 
works  full  time.  Since  Head  Start  was 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  children  and  not  to  provide  child 
care  for  low-income  women,  it  does  not 
fit  the  job  schedules  of  the  working 
poor.  We  need  to  fund  Head  Start  to 
provide  full-day,  full-year  sessions  for 
the  children  of  low  income  parents 
with  jobs.  Until  we  do,  low  income 
mothers  will  have  to  piece  together 
child  care  arrangements  for  the  rest  of 
the  workday  and  year.  And  I  personally 
know  how  difficult  that  is. 

Currently,  one-third  of  Head  Start 
children  live  in  families  where  the  head 
of  the  household  works  full-time  out- 
side the  home.  The  number  of  such 
families  who  want  to  use  Head  Start  is 
likely  to  grow  with  an  increased  na- 
tional focus  on  helping  low-income 
families  become  self  sufficient.  Full- 
day,  full-year  Head  Start  programs  for 
preschool  children  will  complement 
jobs,  JTPA,  adult  education,  literacy, 
and  other  self-sufficiency  services  for 
their  parents. 

Head  Start  recognizes  the  vital  role 
that  parents  play  in  children's  learning 
and  helps  them  become  more  actively 
involved  in  it.  It  includes  them  in  the 
program  as  decisionmakers  and  pro- 
vides parent  support  services.  It  en- 
courages parents  to  volunteer  in  their 
children's  classrooms.  Head  Start  also 
trains  parents  and  hires  them  as  staff. 
Research  indicates  that  Head  Start 
programs  have  positive  effects  on  the 
parents  of  the  children  enrolled  in 
them.  This  program  strengthens  fami- 
lies and  helps  children  realize  their  full 
potential. 

Investing  in  Head  Start  makes  finan- 
cial sense,  because  it  saves  money.  We 
can  invest  SI  for  children  to  attend 
Head  Start  today,  or  we  can  spend  $3 
for  special  education,  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams, Medicaid,  welfare,  or  prisons  for 
them  tomorrow. 

In  short.  Head  Start  is  the  best  pro- 
gram for  meeting  the  needs  of  low  in- 
come preschoolage  children.  Over  two 
decades  of  experience  with  Head  Start 
provides  convincing  evidence  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness. This  program  gives  at  risk 
preschool  children  an  early  educational 
experience  that  improves  their  changes 
of  later  academic  success.  Children  en- 
rolled in  Head  Start  achieve  immediate 
gains  in  cognitive  test  scores, 
socioemotional  functioning,  and  health 
and  nutritional  status.  Head  Start  im- 
proves school  readiness  substantially 
for  children  whose  native  language  is 
not  English,  and  for  those  from  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  families.  It 
boosts  children's  ability  to  participate 
in  regular  elementary  school  classes. 
They  are  less  likely  to  be  retained  in 
grade  or  be  placed  in  special  education 
classes  in  elementary  school,  and  they 
also  have  better  attendance  rates. 


These  outcomes  demonstrate  that 
Head  Start  programs  produce  signifi- 
cant and  lasting  changes.  It  equips 
children  to  do  better  in  school  and 
makes  a  difference  in  their  adult  lives. 
All  of  our  children  deserve  access  to 
Head  Start.  By  funding  it  fully,  we,  as 
a  Nation,  are  investing  in  the  most  im- 
portant form  of  capital  there  is — 
human  capital. 

Our  children  are  our  most  critical  re- 
source for  the  future.  Let  us  ensure 
that  they  all  have  a  head  start  in  life. 

I  encourage  the  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  against  the  two  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE IN  HONDURAS 
(ZAMORANO) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
unique  American  college  which  re- 
cently celebrated  the  50th  anniversary 
of  its  founding  while  being  widely  ac- 
claimed as  the  premier,  and  most  suc- 
cessful, university-level  international 
agricultural  institution  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I  am  speaking  of  the  Escuela 
Agricola  Panamericana,  better  known 
as  Zamorano. 

Zamorano,  located  on  15,000  acres  in 
the  picturesque  Yeguare  Valley  in  Hon- 
duras, Central  America,  has  been  a 
model  of  continuity  and  stability  with- 
in Latin  America's  sometimes  unpre- 
dictable political  environment  while 
providing  a  top  quality  education  to 
the  region's  future  leaders,  entre- 
preneurs, and  food  producers. 
Zamorano  is,  essentially,  a  large  work- 
ing farm  where  the  students  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  production.  Zamorano 
teaches  students  to  overcome  fear  of 
failure  by  giving  them  the  opportunity 
to  make  mistakes  and  learn  from 
them— the  basis  of  the  Zamorano  edu- 
cational principle  of  learning  by  doing, 
in  agriculture  and  related  fields.  All 
students  are  encouraged  to  develop  the 
farmers  persistence  and  lifelong  habits 
of  honesty,  hard  work,  discipline,  and 
confidence  in  one's  own  abilities. 

The  Zamorano  curriculum  is  geared 
toward  graduating  students  with  im- 
mediate professional  competence  and 
leadership  ability.  Zamorano's 

Agronomo   program   requires  students 


to  successfully  complete  33  months  of 
dawn-to-dusk  training,  equally  divided 
between  the  field  and  the  classroom. 
This  intensive  schedule  compresses 
into  3  years  the  equivalent  of  iVi  years 
of  college  in  the  United  States.  The 
program  also  includes  practical,  field- 
work  modules  not  seen  in  other  col- 
leges today.  During  each  of  the  three 
11-month  periods,  students  focus  on  a 
different  area  of  agriculture,  beginning 
with  horticulture,  then  agronomy,  and 
finally  animal  science.  The  day  begins 
with  a  5  a.m.  wake-up  bell.  While  some 
first-year  students  work  in  large  vege- 
table fields,  second-year  students  drag 
nets  through  fishponds  or  use  machetes 
and  hoes  to  weed  and  cultivate  field 
crops  such  as  corn,  beans,  sugarcane, 
rice,  or  sorghum.  Third-year  students 
might  handle  milking  of  the  cows,  or 
learn  to  cut  meats  in  the  animal 
science  lab. 

At  the  dairy  plant,  students  help 
produce  milk,  butter,  yogurt,  ice 
cream,  sour  cream,  and  16  types  of 
cheese.  In  the  meat  sciences  laboratory 
they  make  frankfurters,  sausages,  and 
other  processed  meats.  At  the  food 
processing  plant,  they  turn  out  jellies, 
marmalades,  salsas,  sauerkraut,  and 
pickled  okra  and  beans.  Most  of  the 
food  produced  at  Zamorano  supplies 
the  campus  dining  hall  or  is  sold,  along 
with  ornamental  plants,  at  the  campus 
store  or  through  commercial  outlets  in 
the  capital  of  Honduras.  In  addition, 
the  agronomy  department  produces  al- 
most 40  percent  of  the  certified  seed  for 
Honduras.  The  students  thus  learn  to 
participate  in  funding  their  own  edu- 
cation while  learning  to  produce  for 
real  markets.  Much  like  farmers,  they 
produce  the  food  for  their  plates,  and 
excess  production  is  sold  to  help  sup- 
port operation  of  the  college.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  learning  to  help 
their  neighbors  and  the  poor  hillside 
farmers  through  extension  programs  in 
which  all  students  participate. 

The  curriculum  also  includes  basic 
sciences  such  as  botany,  physics,  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  agricultural  ad- 
ministration, management,  and  engi- 
neering. In  addition  to  practical  spe- 
cialties like  computer  training,  for- 
estry, fisheries,  and  English.  Zamorano 
has  also  recently  started  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Con- 
servation Biology,  which  will  help  to 
provide  care  and  resource  management 
for  the  Uyuca  Cloud  Forest  Preserve 
near  the  college,  for  which  manage- 
ment responsibility  has  been  delegated 
to  Zamorano  by  the  Government  of 
Honduras.  The  students  get  a  balanced 
view  of  agricultural  science  and  tech- 
nology—both the  physically  demanding 
uncomfortable  and  repetitive  side  and 
the  innovative  high  tech  side. 

Up  to  an  additional  2  years  may  be 
spent  by  qualified  students  in  the 
Ingeniero  Agronomo  program,  which 
gives  top  Agronomo  graduates  the  op- 
portunity  to   specialize   by   doing   re- 


search and  exploring  their  particular 
interest  under  close  faculty  super- 
vision. As  in  any  graduate  program, 
Ingeniero  Agronomo  students  work  on 
their  own  projects,  and  must  present 
and  defend  a  thesis.  Students  often  opt 
to  complete  their  Ingeniero  Agronomo 
degree  in  two  work/study  years,  usu- 
ally teaching  part-time  in  order  to  help 
cover  the  costs  of  their  advanced  de- 
gree. Combined  with  their  Agronomo 
degree,  Ingeniero  Agronomo  graduates 
receive  the  equivalent  of  6  years  of  for- 
mal education  at  any  U.S.  college  of 
agriculture.  Many  of  these  students  go 
on  to  obtain  graduate-level  degrees  at 
top  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States. 

After  its  founding  in  1942,  Zamorano 
grew  slowly  until  1979  when  it  entered 
a  period  of  extensive  expansion  and  im- 
provement under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Simon  E.  Malo,  a  Zamorano  graduate 
[1954]  who  had  been  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  Dr.  Malo  gath- 
ered an  outstanding  team  of  professors 
and  personnel,  adding  32  teaching  posi- 
tions and  110  courses.  Field  lab  mod- 
ules were  enhanced  and  research  activi- 
ties escalated.  Graduates  of  the 
Agronomo  program  increased  from  an 
average  of  65  to  200  a  year.  Today, 
Zamorano  is  one  of  only  two  colleges 
outside  the  United  States  to  earn,  be- 
cause of  their  quality  and  size,  a  chap- 
ter of  Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  the  U.S. 
honor  society  for  agriculture.  In  1981 
Zamorano  changed  to  a  coeducational 
system,  recognizing  the  vital  role  of 
women  in  farm  production.  Female  un- 
dergraduates now  account  for  about  15 
percent  of  the  student  body.  Zamorano 
is  committed  to  increasing  that  per- 
centage, and  to  remaining  the  inter- 
national institution,  free  of  political 
influence,  that  it  has  always  been. 

Zamorano  believes  that  well-trained 
human  resources  are  the  most  impyor- 
tant  asset — the  real  wealth — of  a  region 
or  country.   The  college  has  also  re- 
cently increased  its  outreach  efforts  in 
response  to  the  immediate  and  pressing 
needs  of  the  surrounding  communities 
and  the  land  that  is  their  livelihood. 
One  of  Zamorano's  many  community 
efforts  is  its  Rural  Development  Pro- 
gram, which  enlists  the  assistance  of 
both  students  and  graduates.  The  goal 
of  this  program  is  to  improve  the  way 
of  life  of  small  farmers  within  the  local 
area,  and  to  incorporate  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  environment  into  the 
teaching,  training,  and  research  activi- 
ties of  the  college.  Extension  agents, 
who  are  all  Zamorano  graduates,  reside 
in    local    communities.    These    agents 
serve  as  bridges  between  the  commu- 
nities and  the  college,  introducing  new 
ideas  to  the  farmers  and  helping  them 
to  implement  new  technology.  Agent- 
supervised    modules    bring    Zamorano 
students  to  the  small  farms  to  work 
hand-in-hand  with  the  farmers  to  help 
solve  their  problems,  and  to  form  an 
understanding  of  rural  conditions  and 


attitudes.  This  effort  is  broader  than 
just  an  agricultural  development  pro- 
gram; factors  such  as  nutrition,  health, 
and  education  are  inextricably  entan- 
gled, and  only  1  in  3  Honduran  farmers 
are  literate.  Additional  rural  outreach 
efforts  by  Zamorano  include  the  Lit- 
eracy Program,  house  construction 
projects,  a  Rural  Schools  Program,  and 
a  world-renowned  Integrated  Pesticide 
Management  Program.  The  latter  pro- 
gram has  been  financed  at  its  begin- 
ning partially  by  USAID. 

The  tropical  American  regrion  is  one 
of  the  world's  richest  ecosystems  in 
species  diversity.  However,  population 
pressures  and  struggling  economies  are 
leading  to  the  destruction  of  forest, 
land,  and  water  resources  far  exceeding 
natural  renewal  rates.  During  the  an- 
nual dry  season  alone,  fires  in  Hon- 
duras destroy  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  potential  forest  products. 
Since  Zamorano  initiated  the  Uyuca 
Biological  Reserve  cloud  forest  in  1983, 
students  have  planted  more  than 
800,000  trees,  including  75  new  species. 
One  species  is  the  much  researched  in- 
secticide-producing neem  tree.  This 
tree  is  not  only  good  for  firewood,  but 
also  grows  well  in  poor  soil.  Zamorano 
encourages  small  farmers  to  plant 
other  firewood  species  in  private  and 
community  wood  lots,  in  order  to  less- 
en random  forest  destruction.  Also  on 
Zamorano's  agenda  is  a  program  to 
bring  urban  children  to  the  cloud  forest 
to  show  them  where  their  water  comes 
from.  The  college  believes  it  is  critical 
that  these  children — the  voters  and 
consumers  of  the  future — understand 
what  is  happening  to  their  water 
sources  and  the  entire  ecological  sys- 
tem. 

Agriculture  is  the  economic  lifeline 
of  the  hemisphere's  tropical  regions, 
representing  about  80  percent  of  the  re- 
gion's grross  production,  and  providing 
employment  to  about  45  percent  of  the 
economically  active  population.  The 
need  for  increased  food  production 
grows  more  critical  as  growing  popu- 
lations, flood  the  cities,  leaving  fewer 
and  fewer  rural  farmers  to  produce  the 
food.  The  strain  on  the  land  is  signifi- 
cant. One  of  Zamorano's  priorities  con- 
tinues to  be  preserving  the  region's  re- 
sources while  expanding  its  economic 
potential.  While  offering  its  farm  as  an 
example  of  ecological  awareness, 
Zamorano  also  actively  extends  its  in- 
fluence toward  the  betterment  of  the 
hemisphere  in  many  other  ways,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

First,  protecting  natural  resources 
through  training,  extension,  and  direct 
intervention: 

Second,  creating  jobs  through  grad- 
uates' entrepreneurial  efforts: 

Third,  modernizing  fau-ming  methods 
by  developing  and  introducing  new 
technologies; 

Fourth,  diversifying  agricultural 
products  to  improve  diets,  export  earn- 
ings, and  stabilize  economies; 
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Fifth,  improving  production  effi- 
ciency and  reducing  post  harvest 
losses; 

Sixth,  introducing  new  knowledge 
through  agricultural  research;  and 

Seventh,  forming  cosmopolitan  lead- 
ers of  the  hemisphere,  imparting  the 
"American  ■  ideals  and  practices  of  the 
Founders  and  affirming  its  Latin 
American  history,  culture,  and  essen- 
tial identity. 

At  the  heart  of  Zamorano's  promi- 
nence among  Latin  American  colleges 
of  agriculture  is  its  continuity  and  sta- 
bility— its  internally  maintained  and 
unwavering  ability  to  provide  edu- 
cational excellence  year  after  year.  By 
controlling  90  percent  of  its  funds. 
Zamorano  maintains  virtual  financial 
and  political  independence,  and  self- 
sufficiency,  and  continues  to  teach  de- 
spite changes  in  surrounding  political 
or  economic  influences.  Zamorano  is 
currently  undertaking  a  capital  initia- 
tive, to  recognize  its  50th  anniversary 
by  building  its  endowment  and  scholar- 
ship funds,  completing  a  student  cen- 
ter, providing  needed  seed  and  grain 
processing  equipment,  and  endowing 
two  faculty  chairs.  This  capital  initia- 
tive is  moving  forward  under  the 
strong  and  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
George  P.  Gardner,  a  long-time  Trustee 
of  the  college,  past  chairman  of  United 
Fruit  Co..  and  articulate  spokesperson 
for  this  unique  and  very  important  in- 
stitution. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
notice  of  the  outstanding  record  of  this 
college,  which  is  bringing  hope  for  the 
future  to  so  many  while  performing  so 
well  today.  My  best  wishes  to 
Zamorano  as  it  moves  forward  in  the 
coming  years  to  even  higher  accom- 
plishments than  in  its  illustrious  past. 


PATTERNS  OF  GLOBAL 
TERRORISM 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  March  5.  1993.  I  delivered  remarks 
on  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  in  New  York  and  the  threat 
international  terrorism  poses  to  Amer- 
icans. As  part  of  my  statement.  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Christopher  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  letter  laid 
out  a  series  of  recommendations  for 
the  State  Department  for  including 
HAMAS  and  other  violent  Islamic  fun- 
damentalist organizations  in  its  annual 
report  on  terrorism. 

Unfortunately,  a  page  of  that  letter, 
signed  by  many  of  my  colleagues,  was 
inadvertently  deleted.  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  complete  version 
of  the  letter  to  Secretary  Christopher 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  State  Departments  response  to  the 
letter  be  included  in  the  Record.  The 
State  Department  responded  by  saying 
that: 

Violent  activities  of  HAMAS  during  1992 
will  be  included  within  the  report  in  the  con- 


text of  the  annual  report  on  international 
terrorism  and  as  a  part  of  our  report  on  the 
violence  of  the  Intifada  which  is  increasingly 
associated  with  HAMAS. 

I  commend  the  State  Department  for 
this  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Departme.nt  of  State. 
Washington.  DC.  March  12. 1993. 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Lautenberg. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Lautenberg:  Thank  you  for 
the  letter  from  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
the  Secretary  urging  the  inclusion  of  infor- 
mation on  HAMAS  in  the  Department's  an- 
nual report.  Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism,  to 
be  published  in  April  1993.  I  have  been  asked 
to  respond  on  the  Secretary's  behalf. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  evident  activi- 
ties of  HAMAS  during  1992  will  be  included 
within  the  report  in  the  context  of  the  an- 
nual report  on  international  terrorism  and 
as  part  of  our  report  on  the  violence  of  the 
Intifada  which  is  increasingly  associated 
with  HAMAS. 

With  regard  to  fund  raising  activities  in 
the  United  States,  the  Department's  report 
deals  with  International  terrorism  as  the 
Justice  Department  has  the  responsibility 
for  countering  terrorist  activities  inside  the 
United  States.  The  report  will  describe,  to 
the  extent  that  can  be  done  in  an  unclassi- 
fied publication,  the  support  HAMAS  and 
other  fundamentalist  groups  engaging  in  ter- 
rorism violence  overseas  receive  from  gov- 
ernment and  non-government  sources  in  the 
Middle  Elast.  As  you  know,  HAMAS  has 
emerged  only  relatively  recently  as  a  group 
involved  in  terrorism. 

We  appreciate  your  words  of  support  for 
our  counter-terrorism  policy,  including  for 
our  continuing  efforts  to  discourage  other 
countries  from  directly  or  Indirectly  provid- 
ing support  to  terrorist  groups. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Bradtke. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary. 

Legislative  Affairs. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC.  February  26.  1993. 
Hon.  Warren  Christopher. 
Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Secretary  Christopher:  Enclosed  is 
a  letter  I  have  circulated  in  the  Senate  ex- 
pressing support  for  your  reported  decision 
to   include  the  activities  of  Hamas  in  the 
State  Department's  annual  report  on  terror- 
ist organizations. 

The  letter  also  urges  the  State  Department 
to  include  the  activities  of  other  violent  Is- 
lamic fundamentalist  organizations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  recommends  that  the  report 
address  a  number  of  specific  issues. 

I  hope  the  State  Department's  report  will 
respond  to  the  issues  we  have  addressed  in 
this  letter.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  in  the  future  on  this  and  other  issues  of 
mutual  interest. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  R.  Lautenberg. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  February  25.  1993. 
Hon.  Warren  Christopher, 
Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear    Secretary    Christopher:    We    are 
writing  to  express  our  support  for  your  re- 


ported decision  to  include  the  activities  of 
Hamas  in  the  State  Department's  annual  re- 
port on  terrorist  organizations.  We  also  be- 
lieve the  State  Department  report  should  in- 
clude the  activities  of  other  extremist  Is- 
lamic fundamentalist  groups,  also  supported 
by  Iran,  which  use  violent  tactics  and  have 
increased  in  strength  in  the  Middle  E^t  in 
the  last  year. 

It  is  important  to  obtain  a  better  under- 
standing of  Hamas,  which  opposes  the  Middle 
East  peace  process,  and  other  violent  Islamic 
fundamentalist  groups,  which  are  destabiliz- 
ing forces  in  the  region.  When  the  repxDrt  is 
issued  in  April  we  believe  it  should  address  a 
number  of  important  issues. 

First,  in  light  of  recent  news  reports  that 
fund-raising  for  Hamas  may  be  taking  place 
in  the  United  States,  we  believe  the  report 
should  include  a  thorough  review  of  the  or- 
ganization's activities  and  operations — in- 
cluding fund-raising — in  the  United  States. 
Such  review  should  be  carried  out  by  the  ap- 
propriate domestic  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

Second,  we  believe  the  report  should  in- 
clude information  on  the  level  of  financial 
assistance  and  other  support  Hamas  and 
other  violent  Islamic  fundamentalist  organi- 
zations receive  from  foreign  governments, 
particularly  Iran. 

Third,  we  believe  the  report  should  include 
information  on  the  level  of  assistance  and 
support  provided  to  Hamas  and  other  violent 
Islamic  fundamentalist  organizations  by 
non-governmental  organizations  and  individ- 
uals in  foreign  countries,  such  as  Jordan. 
Iran.  Syria.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Sudan. 

Fourth,  we  believe  the  report  should  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  location  of  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  Hamas  and  other  vio- 
lent fundamentalist  Islamic  organizations, 
and  an  overview  of  military  and  training  op- 
erations both  inside  Israel  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Finally,  we  would  appreciate  receiving 
supplementary  reports  on  Hamas  and  other 
violent  Islamic  fundamentalist  organiza- 
tions. It  is  important  for  the  Congress  and 
the  public  to  have  a  fuller  understanding  of 
these  newly  emerging  groups  which  support 
violence  and  terrorism. 

The  militant  Islamic  Hamas,  which  sup- 
ports violent  tactics,  is  a  dangerously  desta- 
bilizing force  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  clear 
that  this  group  rejects  the  peace  process  and 
supports  violence.  The  Hamas  covenant 
reads  ".  .  .There  is  no  solution  to  the  Pal- 
estinian problem  except  by  Jihad.  The  initia- 
tives, proposals,  and  International  Con- 
ferences are  but  a  waste  of  time,  an  exercise 
in  futility." 

Additionally,  the  group  is  irrevocably  of>- 
posed  to  Israel's  existence.  Numerous  Israe- 
lis have  been  brutally  killed  by  Hamas  ter- 
rorists and  the  group  claims  responsibility 
for  the  recent  kidnapping  and  murder  of 
Moshe  Toledano,  a  civilian  border  patrol- 
man. When  Hamas  recently  took  responsibil- 
ity for  the  brutal  killing  of  two  Israeli  sol- 
diers, Hamas  issued  a  statement  saying  ".  .  . 
Hamas  and  its  armed  wing  'Izz-al-din  al- 
Qassam  will  continue  to  wage  a  merciless 
war  until  the  total  liberation  of  all  the  land 
of  Palestine". 

Israel  is  not  the  only  country  that  is 
threatened  by  the  increasing  support  from 
militant  Islamic  fundamentalist  groups 
similar  to  Hamas  which  use  terrorist  tactics. 
Violent  fundamentalist  Islamic  organiza- 
tions are  a  destabilizing  force  throughout 
the  Middle  E^st.  In  the  last  year,  these 
groups  have  grown  in  strength  in  the  region, 
particularly  in  Egypt,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia. 


Like  Hamas,  these  groups  are  supported  by 
Iran,  are  committed  to  overthrowing  govern- 
ments across  the  region,  and  raise  the  spec- 
ter of  destabilization  in  the  region. 

We  believe  that  including  Hamas  and  simi- 
lar Islamic  fundamentalist  groups  that  use 
violent  tactics  in  the  annual  report  on  ter- 
rorist organizations  is  a  useful  step  which 
will  provide  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
problems  these  groups  pose  in  the  Middle 
East.  Ultimately,  other  governments  and 
their  citizens  must  be  discouraged  from  pro- 
viding financial  support  for  organizations 
which  foster  terrorist  activities.  We  encour- 
age you  to  work  toward  that  end.  The  United 
States  and  the  international  community 
must  be  vigilant  in  efforts  to  rid  the  world  of 
terrorism. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
this  vital  matter,  and  appreciate  your  atten- 
tion to  this  request. 
Sincerely, 
Charles  E.  Grassley.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Conrad  Burns. 
Alfonse  D'Amato.  Larry  Pressler.  Slade 
Gorton.  Arlen  Specter,  Phil  Gramm. 
Frank  R.  Lautenberg,  Christopher 
Dodd,  Paul  Simon.  Herb  Kohl.  Patty 
Murray.  Russell  Feingold.  Dale  Bump- 
ers. Daniel  Inouye.  Tom  Harkin. 
Connie  Mack,  Bob  Smith,  Malcolm  Wal- 
lop. Dan  Coats.  Don  Nickles.  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  Jesse  Helms,  Orrin  Hatch,  Ernest 
Hollings.  Kent  Conrad.  Dennis  DeCon- 
cini.  Barbara  Mikulski.  Daniel  Akaka. 
Daniel  Moynihan.  Richard  Bryan. 
Harry  Reid.  Claiborne  Pell.  Carl  Levin. 
Paul  Sarbanes.  Donald  W.  Riegle. 
Carol  Moseley-Braun.  Joseph  Lieberman. 
John  Danforth,  Dirk  Kempthorne. 
Larry  Craig,  Charles  Robb,  Richard 
Shelby,  Harris  Wofford.  Christopher 
Bond,  Bennett  Johnston.  Barbara 
Boxer,  Howard  Metzenbaum.  Dianne 
Feinstein.  Hank  Brown,  Mitch  McCon- 
nell,  John  McCain,  Robert  Kerrey, 
Richard  Lugar,  Bill  Bradley. 


GUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  hardly 
a  day  goes  by  in  which  we  do  not  learn 
of  a  new  tragedy  caused  by  the  pro- 
liferation of  guns  in  our  society. 

But  this  week  there  is  some  good 
news.  The  National  Rifle  Association's 
failed  campaign  to  overturn  gun  con- 
trol legislation  in  New  Jersey  may  her- 
ald a  new  era  of  common  sense  on  the 
gun  issue.  The  American  people  are 
sick  of  the  arms  race  on  our  streets, 
and  they  are  making  themselves  heard. 
They  want  us  to  pass  the  Brady  bill 
quickly,  they  want  a  ban  on  semiauto- 
matic assault  weapons,  and  they  want 
more  robust  enforcement  of  existing  li- 
censing requirements. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  column  in  today's 
Washington  Post.  Wade  Henderson,  the 
Washington  director  of  the  NAACP, 
has  made  a  very  persuasive  argument 
that  gun  control  is  both  a  civil  rights 
issue  and  a  public  health  imperative.  I 
welcome  the  heightened  involvement 
of  the  NAACP  in  this  struggle,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's column  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ANGRY  AND  DEPRESSED  ABOUT  GUNS 

(By  Wade  Henderson) 

The  news  of  Conchita  Campfleld's  death 
really  jolted  me.  Conchita  was  a  15-year-old 
Hyattsville  honor  student  who  was  shot  after 
a  party  last  weekend  when  a  fight  broke  out 
between  several  youths  and  spilled  onto  the 
street.  One  of  the  youths  pulled  a  handgun 
and  fired  several  shots  into  the  crowd.  A  20- 
year-old  boy  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
first-degree  murder  in  Conchita's  death. 

Certainly  Conchita's  age  had  something  to 
do  with  the  anger  and  depression  I  felt.  Per- 
haps the  news  struck  home  because  of  my 
own  daughters  who  are  close  in  age  to 
Conchita.  I  was  horrified  that  one  so  young 
could  die  so  violently  under  otherwise  inno- 
cent circumstances  in  which  any  teenager 
could  easily  have  been  the  victim.  I  was 
frightened  at  the  thought  that  there  are  few 
ways  to  protect  a  child  from  the  escalating, 
random  violence  that  has  become  a  defining 
characteristic  of  urban  living. 

I  was  also  angry  because  I  realized  that 
Conchita  died  innocently— like  so  many 
other  young  African  Americans— in  part,  be- 
cause of  easy  handgun  availability.  In  this 
instance.  Conchita  was  killed  as  a  result  of 
the  lethal  combination  of  some  young  man's 
rage  plus  the  ready  access  of  a  high-powered 
handgun. 

At  one  level,  Conchita's  death  had  little 
impact  on  public  consciousness.  We  have  be- 
come impervious  to  the  tragedy  of  young 
people  dying  at  the  hands  of  their  peers. 
After  all.  there  has  been  a  2.100  percent  in- 
crease in  juveniles  charged  with  homicide 
from  1982  to  1990.  so  some  degree  of  numb- 
ness is  understandable.  But  the  question  re- 
mains: What  are  we  as  a  nation  going  to  do 
to  stop  the  steady  escalation  of  gun-related 
violence? 

Unfortunately,  the  debate  over  handgun  vi- 
olence has  lacked  the  genuine  sense  of  ur- 
gency needed  to  compel  Congress  to  act.  As 
a  result.  America  is  losing  its  soul  to  a  can- 
cer of  violence,  but  the  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem are  thwarted  by  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation and  mired  in  political  indifference  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

As  I  thought  more  about  Conchita,  I  re- 
minded myself  that  violent  crime  is  an 
American  dilemma,  not  an  isolated  racial 
issue.  Nonetheless,  it  is  time  for  the  NAACP, 
as  the  nation's  largest  civil  rights  organiza- 
tion, to  respond  to  the  growing  and  dis- 
proportionate number  of  African  Americans 
victimized  by  crime,  as  well  as  the  high  inci- 
dence of  African  Americans— particularly 
young  African  American  males — ensnared  in 
the  criminal  justice  system.  For  too  long 
now.  the  black  community  has  been  silent  on 
these  issues. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  took  a  step  toward 
addressing  this  problem  when  it  recently 
joined  Jim  and  Sarah  Brady  in  urging  Con- 
gress to  swiftly  pass  the  Brady  bill.  The 
NAACP  also  supports  Gov.  Douglas  Wilder's 
"one-gun-a-month"  initiative,  which  was  re- 
cently enacted  in  Virginia.  While  we  recog- 
nized that  neither  bill  will  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  gun  violence,  they  offer  some  useful 
relief. 

Gun-related  violence  is  a  barrier  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  It  undermines  re- 
spect for  the  rule  of  law.  The  NAACP's  ef- 
forts to  promote  democratic  participation, 
economic  empowerment,  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  other  aspects  of  a   progressive 


civil  rights  agenda  are  compromised  if  Afri- 
can Americans  are  not  safe  in  their  homes 
and  communities.  Even  as  we  pursue  these 
other  concerns,  we  must  also  seek  to  reduce 
the  violence. 

Modest  handgun  restrictions  such'  as  the 
Brady  bill  are  a  health-related  imperative 
for  African  Americans.  Firearm  deaths  of 
young  black  men  have  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
Federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  homi- 
cide is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  black 
males  aged  15  to  24.  and  firearms  were  in- 
volved in  about  80  percent  of  these  homi- 
cides. In  some  areas  of  the  country,  it  is  now 
more  likely  for  a  black  male  between  his 
15th  and  25th  birthday  to  die  from  homicide 
than  it  was  for  a  U.S.  soldier  to  be  killed  in 
Vietnam. 

We  feel  a  special  obligation  to  involve 
young  African  Americans  in  the  national  de- 
bate over  gun  control.  In  addition  to  our  leg- 
islative network,  the  NAACP  will  utilize  its 
Youth  and  College  division  in  a  national  lob- 
bying campaign  in  support  of  the  Brady  bill. 

Young  people  are  on  the  front  line  of  one  of 
today's  most  challenging  social  crises.  Their 
participation  in  the  campaign  to  pass  the 
Brady  bill  has  two  purposes.  First,  there  are 
few  advocates  who  bring  greater  moral  au- 
thority to  the  debate  about  gun-related  vio- 
lence than  the  young  people  of  our  nation 
who  are  most  often  victimized  and  who  have 
much  to  lose  if  controls  are  not  enacted.  Sec- 
ond, we  hope  to  demonstrate  that  they  are 
not  powerless  to  affect  issues  that  have  a  di- 
rect impact  on  their  lives. 

The  NAACP's  support  for  the  Brady  bill  is 
a  reflection  of  a  broader  understanding  of 
civil  rights  advocacy  in  the  1990s.  We  urge 
Congress  to  act  quickly  and  to  enact  the 
Brady  bill  as  separate  legislation.  We  want 
to  avoid  the  problems  encountered  last  year, 
when  the  Brady  bill  was  incorporated  into  an 
omnibus  crime  control  legislation.  This 
measure  is  simply  too  important  to  be  held 
hostage  to  the  illusion  of  comprehensive 
crime  control. 

We  are  too  late  to  save  Conchita,  but  per- 
haps we  can  honor  her  memory  through  our 
actions  to  save  other  children. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BILLY  F. 
ANDREWS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Doctor  Billy  F. 
Andrews  who  is  being  honored  in  my 
State  of  Kentucky  as  he  steps  down  as 
chairman  of  the  department  of  pediat- 
rics at  the  University  of  Louisville 
School  of  Medicine.  For  the  past  23 
years,  countless  children,  students,  and 
faculty  personnel  have  been  touched  by 
Dr.  Andrews'  undying  commitment  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  young- 
est of  our  society.  His  efforts  and  dedi- 
cation to  pediatric  medicine  have  been 
recognized  worldwide  and  the  depart- 
ment of  pediatrics  has  prospered  under 
his  stewardship. 

In  recognition  of  his  service,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  "The  Chil- 
dren's Bill  of  Rights,"  composed  by  Dr. 
Andrews  in  1968  and  which  has  been  a 
hallmark  for  pediatricians  over  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century,  be  included 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  writing 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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The  Childress  Bill  of  Rights 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 

That  each  newborn  infant  is  the  most  per- 
fect and  helpless  of  all  of  the  creation; 

That  each  newborn  is  as  individual  as  the 
stars  of  our  universe; 

That  each  newborn  has  the  inalienable 
right  to  be  born  wanted,  loved  and  protected; 
and  while  growing  to  maturity  within  and 
without  the  womb  that  every  measure  pos- 
sible, as  is  known,  be  undertaken  to  afford 
the  very  best  environment,  nutrition  and  op- 
portunity for  growth  and  development; 

That  proper  shelter,  nutrition,  clothes, 
education  and  health  measures  be  provided 
each  child  to  assure  that  each,  with  matu- 
rity, can  assume  the  full  responsibilities  of 
adulthood  and  citizenship: 

That  the  personhood  of  each  child  be  fully 
appreciated  and  that  each  be  informed  of  all 
matters  including  health  as  they  grow  in  in- 
tellect and  in  capability;  and  that  they  learn 
to  be  involved,  as  maturity  allows,  and  to 
participate  in  all  decisions  concerning  their 
well-being; 

That  when  and  if  correction  is  deemed  nec- 
essary it  will  be  applied  with  the  greatest  of 
respect  and  care  and  without  mental  or 
physical  abuse; 

That  we  shall  as  &.  society  make  every  ef- 
fort to  establish  for  the  children  of  today  a 
firmer  footing  than  we  have  ourselves  en- 
joyed in  all  ways; 

That  we  have  witnessed  from  the  very  mis- 
takes of  nature  much  that  has  greatly  bene- 
fited all  of  mankind  and  that  infants  and 
children  with  birth  defects  shall  be  our  re- 
sponsibility to  rear  to  the  fullest  potential 
possible  that  they.  too.  shall  share  the  rights 
to  Life.  Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness which  is  their  birthright; 

And  that  we  fully  realize  that  the  level  of 
civilization  attained  by  any  society  will  be 
determined  by  the  attention  it  has  paid  to 
the  welfare  of  its  infants  and  children. 

Therefore,  in  full  awareness  of  these 
truths,  we  vow  upon  our  honor  and  all  we 
hold  to  be  sacred  to  do  our  very  best  to  bring 
about  a  better  world  for  those  who  succeed 
us  in  order  to  repay  our  predecessors  for  our 
own  gift  of  life. 

—Billy  F.  Andrews.  M.D. 

May  19. 1968. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAYS  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt — run  up  the  U.S.  Congress — 
stood  at  $4,214,305,813,377.83  as  of  the 
close  of  business  on  Tuesday,  March  16. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  that  has  not  first 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  no  Member  of  Congress. 
House  or  Senate,  can  pass  the  buck  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  this  long-term 
and  shameful  display  of  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  dead  cat  lies  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  5286,022.000.000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  reckless 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress— spending  of  the  taxpayers" 
money  over  and  above  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  collected  in  taxes 
and  other  income.  This  has  been  what 


is  called  deficit  spending — but  its  real- 
ly a  form  of  thievery.  Averaged  out, 
this  astounding  interest  paid  on  the 
Federal  debt  amounts  to  $5.5  billion 
every  week,  or  $785  million  every  day — 
just  to  pay,  I  reiterate  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  the  interest  on  the  exist- 
ing Federal  debt. 

Looking  at  it  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica owes  $16,407.08— thanks  to  the  big 
spenders  in  Congress  for  the  past  half 
century.  The  interest  payments  on  this 
massive  debt,  average  out  to  be 
$1,127.85  per  year  for  each  man.  woman 
and  child  in  America.  Or.  looking  at  it 
still  another  way,  for  each  family  of 
four,  the  tab — to  pay  the  interest 
alone,  mind  you — comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

Does  this  prompt  you  to  wonder  what 
America's  economic  stability  would  be 
like  today  if,  for  the  past  five  or  six 
decades,  there  had  been  a  Congress 
with  the  courage  and  the  integrity  to 
maintain  a  balanced  Federal  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING  REPORT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  hereby 
submit  to  the  Senate  the  budget 
scorekeeping  report  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  under  sec- 
tion 308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended.  This  report  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 32.  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  1986. 

This  report  shows  the  effects  of  con- 
gressional action  on  the  budget 
through  March  11.  1993.  The  estimates 
of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues, which  are  consistent  with  the 
technical  and  economic  assumptions  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et (H.  Con.  Res.  287).  show  that  current 
level  spending  is  below  the  budget  reso- 
lution by  $2.1  billion  in  budget  author-, 
ity  and  $0.5  billion  in  outlays.  Current 
level  is  $0.5  billion  above  the  revenue 
floor  in  1993  and  above  by  $1.4  billion 
over  the  5  years.  1993-97.  The  current 
estimate  of  the  deficit  for  purposes  of 
calculating  the  maximum  deficit 
amount  is  $392.4  billion,  $28.4  billion 
below  the  maximum  deficit  amount  for 
1993  of  $420.8  billion. 

There  has  been  no  action  that  affects 
the  current  level  of  budget  authority, 
outlays,  or  revenues  since  the  last  re- 
port, dated  March  10,  1993. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  DC.  March  15. 1993. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1993  and  is  current 


through  March  11.  1993.  The  estimates  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  are 
consistent  with  the  technical  and  economic 
assumptions  of  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  287).  This  report  is 
submitted  under  Section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of 
Section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 
as  amended,  and  meets  the  requirements  for 
Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  32.  the  1986  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget. 

Since  my  last  report,  dated  March  9.  1993, 
there  has  been  no  action  that  affects  the  cur- 
rent level  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  or 
revenues. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  D.  Reischaler. 

Director. 
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THE  ON-BUOGET  CURRENT  LEVEL  REPORT  FOR  THE  US 
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DETAIL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1993  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSI- 
NESS MAR   11.  1993 

Budget  au-        ^  ,  Reve- 

tKonty  ""'"''         nues 

ENACTED  IN  PREVIOUS  SESSIOKS 

Revenues       849.425 

Permanenis  and  otticr  spending 

legislation  764.283  737.413 

Appropriation  legislihw 732.061  743.943 

Offsetting  receipts   (240,524)        (240.524) 

Total  previously  enacted       1.255.820       1.240.833      849.425 
ENACTED  THIS  SESSION 
ENTITtiMENTS  AND  MANDATCftlCS 

Budget  resolution  baseline  esti- 
mates ot  appropnated  entitle- 
ments and  otber  mandatory  pro- 
grams not  yet  enacted        .  (7.928)  962     

Total  current  level  I  1,247.892        1.241.794      849.425 

Total  budget  resolutiw'  1,249.990        1.242.290      848B90 

Amount  remaining 

Under  budget  resolution  2,098  496     

Over  budget  resolution ,  535 

'  In  xcordance  with  tne  Budget  Enforcement  Act.  the  total  does  not  in- 
clude the  follooing  m  emergency  funding  (m  millions  of  dollars)  PL  102- 
229.  BA,  0  Outlays.  S712.  PL  102-266.  BA.  0.  Outlays.  S33.  PL  102-302 
BA.  0.  Outlays,  J380.  PL  102-368.  BA.  »926.  Outlays,  $5,850,  PL  102- 
381  BA.  S218.  Outlays,  S13.  PL  103-6,  BA.  {3  322.  Outlays.  S3.322:  total 
BA.  S4,467.  Outlays.  ilO.310 

'Includes  revision  under  Section  9  of  the  Concurrttit  Resolution  on  the 
Budget 

Notes  Amounts  m  paicntlieses  are  netative  Detail  may  not  add  due  to 

rounding. 


ARMED       SERVICES       COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP'  DEFENSE  POLICY  EXCLUDING 
GAYS       AND       LESBIANS       FROM 
SERVICE  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
the  Senate  adopted  legislation  direct- 
ing the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
"conduct   comprehensive   hearings   on 
the   current  military   policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  service  of  homosexuals  in 
the  military  services."  I  also  made  a 
commitment  to  our  colleague.  Senator 
Metzenbaum,  last  year  during  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  the  national  de- 
fense authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1993  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee would  hold  comprehensive  hearings 
on  this  subject  this  year. 

I  want  to  announce  today  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  begin 
our  hearings  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense policy,  excluding  gays  and  les- 
bians from  service  in  the  armed  forces, 
during  the  week  of  March  29. 

I  said  during  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  this  matter,  earlier  this  year, 
that  the  committee  would  begin  our 
hearing  in  March.  With  the  press  of 
business  facing  the  committee  later  in 
the  spring,  it  is  essential  that  we  begin 
our  hearings  on  this  important  matter 
this  month. 

During  the  past  several  months,  the 
Members  and  staff  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  have  met  with  a  large 
number  of  individuals  and  groups  on 
this  issue,  the  committee  has  received 
a  large  number  of  requests  to  testify— 
and  suggestions  for  witnesses— from 
Members  of  Congress,  advocacy  groups, 
current  and  former  members  of  the 
military,  and  the  general  public. 

My  own  position  on  this  issue  is  a 
matter  of  public  record.  I  support  the 
current  policy  that  excludes  homo- 
sexuals from  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  However,  I  fully  intend  for 
these  hearings  to  be  fair,  thorough,  and 
objective.  I  intend  to  listen  carefully 
to  all  of  the  witnesses  who  testify.  As 
I  said  in  my  remarks  to  the  Senate 
back  in  January,  my  final  judgment  on 
this  issue  will  be  affected  by  the  testi- 
mony we  receive  fro.m  a  wide  range  of 
witnesses.  Although  the  committee 
will  not  be  able  to  hear  from  every  in- 
dividual and  group  who  has  asked  to 
testify  in  person,  the  committee  will 
hear  testimony  from  representatives  of 
all  sides  of  this  issue. 

Our  opening  hearings  will  set  the 
context  for  the  committee's  review.  We 
will  examine  the  historical  and  legal 
background  of  the  current  Defense  De- 
partment policy,  including  the  role  of 
unit  cohesion  in  the  development  of 
combat  capability.  This  first  phase  of 
our  hearings  will  also  closely  examine 
the  experience  of  foreign  countries, 
with  respect  to  the  service  of  gays  and 
lesbians  in  their  Armed  Forces,  al- 
though this  hearing  will  probably  take 
place  sometime  next  month. 

Later  in  our  hearing  process,  the 
committee    will    hear    from   advocacy 


groups,  both  those  who  favor  the  cur- 
rent policy  and  those  who  want  to  see 
the  current  policy  changed.  I  also  in- 
tend for  the  committee  to  conduct  as  a 
series  of  field  visits  to  military  instal- 
lations to  hear  the  views  of  a  broad 
cross-section  of  military  members  on 
the  issues  raised  by  the  proposal  to 
change  the  current  policy. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee will  hear  from  the  senior  civilian 
and  military  leadership  of  the  Defense 
Department,  on  this  issue,  after  the 
Defense  Department  has  completed  the 
review  that  has  been  ordered  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
and  emotional  issue,  and  I  want  to  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  conduct  the 
comprehensive  hearings,  on  this  issue, 
directed  by  the  Senate  in  a  fair  and  im- 
partial manner. 


MOTOR-VOTER 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  conducted  five  roll- 
call  votes  on  the  so-called  motor-voter 
bill.  I  was  quite  ill  and  was  not  able  to 
be  here  on  the  floor  to  cast  my  vote. 

Had  I  been  able  to  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  I  would  have  voted  against 
tabling,  or  killing,  the  following 
amendments:  No.  111.  which  I  cospon- 
sored  and  which  would  have  exempted 
States  from  motor- voter  mandates  '^ 
they  could  certify  they  would  have  to 
raise  taxes  to  comply  with  the  bill;  No. 
112,  which  would  have  provided  for  reg- 
istering people  to  vote  upon  their  in- 
duction into  the  armed  services;  No. 
128,  which  would  have  provided  civil 
penalties  for  those  who  fraudulently 
use  voter  registration  to  obtain  certain 
benefits  and  privileges  of  citizenship; 
and  No.  129,  which  would  have  provided 
for  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  of 
noncitizen  participation  in  the  voting 
process.  These  amendments  were  ta- 
bled by  wide  margins.  Lastly.  I  would 
have  voted  against  final  passage  of  the 
motor- voter  bill. 

My  position  on  motor-voter  legisla- 
tion is  well  known.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
motor-voter  mandate.  My  State  of 
South  Dakota,  which  has  one  of  the 
highest  voter  registration  rates  in  the 
country,  does  not  need  Congress  impos- 
ing yet  another  unfunded  Federal  man- 
date to  accomplish  something  it  al- 
ready is  doing  quite  well. 

If  a  State  wants  to  adopt  motor-voter 
legislation,  it  can  do  so  anytime  it  so 
desires.  The  South  Dakota  Legislature 
has  taken  a  look  at  motor-voter  legis- 
lation and  rejected  it.  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  over  89  percent  of  eligible 
persons  in  my  State  already  are  reg- 
istered to  vote.  As  is  often  said  in  my 
State,  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it." 


TO  MARK  THE  PASSING  OF 
REPORTER  ELLEN  ABRAMS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  ask  the  Senate  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  remember  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Connecticut  press  corps 
who  suffered  an  untimely  death  Tues- 
day after  being  hit  by  a  car  while  jog- 
ging. 

Ellen  Abrams.  a  reporter  with  the 
ABC  affiliate  WTNH-TV  channel  8,  was 
committed  to  delivering  news  to  the 
people  of  Connecticut.  She  always 
brought  good  humor  and  a  positive  at- 
titude to  her  work.  For  my  part.  I  must 
say  it  was  a  delight  to  know  her. 

Ellen  began  her  career  in  journalism 
at  WCNX  radio  in  Middletown.  CT,  and 
later  became  the  State  Capitol  cor- 
respondent for  the  Connecticut  Radio 
Network. 

In  1986,  she  joined  WTNH  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  She  quickly  be- 
came known  for  her  thorough,  insight- 
ful reports,  particularly  on  crime  and 
criminal  justice  issues  in  the  Greater 
Hartford  area. 

Her  television  series  on  the  prison 
system  in  Connecticut,  entitled  "Equal 
Justice?  "  received  several  awards  in- 
cluding a  regional  Emmy  nomination. 

Ellen  will  be  remembered  for  her 
dedication  to  informing  the  public  and 
perhaps  more  importantly,  her  belief 
that  journalism  helped  build  a  better 
and  stronger  society. 

My  condolences  go  out  to  her  hus- 
band. Peter  Darby,  a  Hartford  police 
officer,  and  her  mother  and  sister. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  two  announcements  on  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  title  46,  section 
1295(b).  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  101-595,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Gregg],  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation; and 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DURENBERGER],  at  large. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  14  U.S.C.  194(a), 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  101-595,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation, 
and 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
PRESSLER],  at  large. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
enrolled  bills  signed 
At   1:10   p.m.,   a   message   from    the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
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Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  signed  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  designating: 
March  25.  1993.  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy." 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  20.  1993.  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day." 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

At  2:24  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Hays,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  416.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  chapter  12  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  remains  in  effect,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.R.  965.  An  act  to  provide  for  toy  safety 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  1109.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  to  establish  reemployment 
rights  for  certain  merchant  seamen. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  measures,  previously 
received  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence,  were  read,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  965.  An  act  to  provide  for  toy  safety 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  1109.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  to  establish  reemployment 
rights  for  certain  merchant  seamen:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  March  18.  1993.  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  25.  1993.  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy." 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  20.  1993.  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-662.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Base  Closure  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
relative  to  the  submission  of  certified  mate- 
rials; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-663.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  funding  for 
the  resolution  of  failed  savings  associations. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-664.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port relative  to  the  status  of  extensions  re- 
garding the  requirement  of  Section  13  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-665.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  (Legislative  Affairs)  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel- 
ative to  the  allocation  of  funds  to  Haitian 
refugee  applicants:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-666.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  United 
States  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  in  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  March  11,  1993;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-667.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  his  intention  to  sign 
an  Executive  order  to  extend  the  waiver  of 
the  application  of  the  relevant  export  cri- 
terion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  for  an  addi- 
tional 12  months  from  March  10,  1993:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-668.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  relative  to  the  Board's  imple- 
mentation of  its  administrative  responsibil- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-669.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  relative  to  the  performance 
management  and  recognition  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-670.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  rel- 
ative to  its  Freedom  of  Information  Act  ac- 
tivities for  calendar  year  1992;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Committee  Ac- 
tivities of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. United  States  Senate.  January  3. 
1991  to  October  8.  1992"  (Rept.  No.  103-23). 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  27.  A  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Hanna  Holborn  Gray 
as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept.  No.  103- 
24). 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  28.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Barber  B.  Conable, 
Jr..  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept. 
No.  103-25). 

S.J.  Res.  29.  A  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Wesley  Samuel  Wil- 
liams. Jr..  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
(Rept.  No.  103-26). 


S.  564.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  a  means  of  enhancing 
electronic  public  access  to  a  wide  range  of 
Federal  electronic  information  (Rept.  No. 
10»-27). 

By  Mr.  FORD,  fTorn  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment and  with  a  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  13.  A  concurrent  resolution 
permitting  the  use  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol for  a  ceremony  to  commemorate  the 
days  of  the  remembrance  of  victims  of  the 
Holocaust. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    KERREY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
ExoN.     Mr.     Grassley,     and     Mr. 
Daschle): 
S.  610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  to  exempt  the  triple  base  acreage 
of  the  producers  on  a  farm  from  the  highly 
erodible  land  and  wetland  conservation  re- 
quirements of  such  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AKAKA,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Campbell, 

Ms.    MIKULSKI.    Ms.    MOSELEY-BRAUN, 

and  Mrs.  Murray): 
S.  611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  limitations  on  the  duty  time  for 
flight  attendants;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    KOHL   (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Brown  ): 
S.  612.  A  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  of  tele- 
phone users  by  amending  section  3121  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Conrad,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.    Feingold,    Mr.    Campbell,    Mr. 
Dorgan.  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  613.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
goods  produced  abroad  with  child  labor  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN): 
S.  614.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  on 
the  commercial  application  of  certain  de- 
fense-related facilities,  equipment,  proc- 
esses, and  technologies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  615.  A  bill  to  enable  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernments to  provide  facilities  necessary  to 
carry  out  essential  governmental  functions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Murkowskl   Mr.  DeConclnl  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.    Daschle.    Mr.    Campbell.    Mr. 
Thurmond.  Mr.  Si.mpson,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  616.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation   for    veterans    with    service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and   indemnity  compensation   for  the 
survivors  of  certain  disabled  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr.  MOY- 
NiHAN,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Jeffords. 
Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Lieberman,  and  Mr.  Robb): 


S.  617.  A  bill  to  authorize  research  into  the 
desalinization  of  water  and  water  reuse  and 
to  authorize  a  program  for  States,  cities,  or 
any  qualifying  agency  which  desires  to  own 
and  operate  a  desalinization  of  water  reuse 
facility  to  develop  such  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Robb,  and 
Mr.  LEVIN): 
S.  618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  the  admission 
to  the  United  States  of  nonimmigrant  stu- 
dents and  visitors  who  are  the  spouses  and 
children  of  United  States  permanent  resident 
aliens,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. ' 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  improved  services  to  bene- 
ficiaries under  such  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  overturn  the  new  limitations  placed 
on  private  enforceability  of  State  plan  re- 
quirements by  Suter  v.  Artist  M..  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  KERREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

ExoN,  Mr.  Grassley,  and  Mr. 

Daschle): 
S.  610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  exempt  the  triple 
base  acreage  of  the  producers  on  a  farm 
from  the  highly  erodible  land  and  wet- 
land conservation  requirements  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

FOOD  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1985  AMENDMENT  ACT  OF 
1993 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  given 
that  we  are  on  this  budget  resolution— 
I  had  a  longer  statement — I  will  try  to 
condense  it.  I  came  to  the  floor  to  talk 
about  the  philosophy  underlying  the 
farm  programs.  I  am  not  a  Representa- 
tive who  has  fought  either  cuts  in  the 
program  or  reforms  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Indeed,  I  think  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  needs  rather 
radical  reform.  I  have  even  discussed 
the  possibility  that  the  farm  program 
could  be  assigned  to  some  other  depart- 
ment and  we  may  not  need  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  altogether. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  identified  as 
someone  who  has  merely  come  to  the 
floor  fighting  changes  in  farm  pro- 
grams. I  did  not  vote  for  the  1990  farm 
program.  I  did  not  like  its  direction.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  continued  a  pol- 
icy of  providing  subsidies,  and  I  did  not 
believe  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  do  it 
in  the  way  that  it  was  done. 

So  I  am  not  here  today  merely  to 
argue  against  cuts,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
here  to  introduce  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  comes  as  a  consequence  of  my 
concern  that  indeed  the  taxpayers  and 
consumers  are  willing  to  withdraw 
their  support  for  a  farm  program  alto- 
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gether.  As  the  occupant  of  the  Chair 
understands,  the  farm  program  is  put 
in  place  out  of  equal  concern  for  con- 
sumers as  well  as  producers.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  scales  have  been  altogether 
too  unbalanced  in  favor  of  the  consum- 
ers as  opposed  to  producer  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  saw  very  vividly  in 
1988  when  I  was  campaigning  for  the 
opportunity  to  serve  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska what  happens  when  we  dis- 
regard the  intent  of  the  farm  program. 
For  all  the  year  1987  and  a  part  of  1988, 
the  real  concern  that  was  going  on  in 
America  as  to  our  farm  programs  was 
we  had  too  big  a  surplus;  that  surpluses 
were  causing  the  farm  program  to  be 
too  expensive;  that  surpluses  were 
causing  commodity  prices  to  be  low. 
Everyone  was  describing  it  as  a  sur- 
plus, Mr.  President,  until  back-to-back 
droughts  in  1987  and  1988  converted 
that  surplus  into  an  inventory.  Sud- 
denly, people  were  concerned  that  per- 
haps we  did  not  have  enough  stocks  on 
hand  to  protect  the  consumer  against 
potential  increases  in  prices  that  would 
occur  if  those  ending  stocks  get 
too  low. 

I  have  heard  far  more  than  I  would 
like.  Mr.  President,  people  describing 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  igno- 
rance why  the  farm  program  is  there  in 
the  first  place.  I  understand  there  is 
deteriorating  support,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  am  here  today. 

There  is  a  specific  provision  in  the 
1990  farm  program  called  triple  base.  It 
is  a  progrram  under  which  farmers  are 
told  the  Government  will  no  longer 
provide  benefits  at  a  certain  percent- 
age of  crop  land  base;  that  farmers 
would  be  required  to  adhere  to  the  very 
costly  conservation  and  environmental 
restrictions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  of  this 
triple-base  situation  that  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  legislation  intended  to  es- 
tablish a  simple  principle:  When  the 
public  withdraws  benefits  from  farm- 
ers, the  public  at  that  point  forfeits  the 
right  to  tell  farmers  how  to  farm. 

This  bill  simply  says  that  on  a  farm- 
er's so-called  triple  base,  or  unpaid 
acreage,  the  farmer  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  the  conservation  compliance 
and  wetlands  protection  requirements 
of  current  law.  Period. 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  declared 
in  1821  that,  "The  power  to  tax  involves 
the  power  to  destroy."  If  he  were 
around  today,  observing  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  our  daily  lives, 
Justice  Marshall  would  be  tempted.  I 
think,  to  revise  his  earlier  maxim.  The 
modern-day  mutation  might  be:  "The 
authority  to  confer  benefits  involves 
the  authority  to  impose  mandates.  ' 

Certainly  no  segment  of  our  society 
has  come  to  understand  this  truth  bet- 
ter than  American  farmers. 

There  is  a  perception  out  there 
among  much  of  the  general  public  that 
when  the  Government  pays  benefits  to 
farmers,  it  simply  writes  out  a  check; 


the  farmer's  oijly  obligation  is  to  cash 
it.  The  corn  farmer  gets  a  check,  the 
cotton  farmer  gets  a  check,  and  they 
both  get  a  check  simply  because  they 
are  farmers. 

Nothing  could  be  further  flx)m  the 
truth. 

In  a  typical  example.  Mr.  President, 
in  order  for  a  corn  farmer  in  Nebraska 
to  be  eligible  for  farm  program  bene- 
fits, that  farmer  must— go  to  the  local 
ASCS  office  and  sign  up  for  the  farm 
program;  agree  to  idle  a  certain  per- 
centage of  farmland  equal  to  whatever 
the  acreage  reduction  requirement  is 
for  that  year:  plant  a  cover  crop  on 
this  set-aside  acreage  to  protect  it 
against  erosion,  and  control  weeds  on 
that  ground;  and  have  in  place  a  con- 
servation plan  for  the  entire  farm  that 
requires  the  farmer  to  farm  in  certain 
ways,  such  as  planting  specific  crops, 
farming  on  the  contour,  constructing 
terraces  on  hillsides,  establishing  pe- 
rennial covers  on  waterways,  leaving  a 
specified  amount  of  crop  residue  on  the 
field  following  harvest,  consulting  the 
local  Soil  Conservation  Service  office 
before  repairing  any  ruts  created  dur- 
ing a  wet  harvest,  and  so  on  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  familiar  with 
the  restrictions  placed  once  a  farmer 
has  signed  up  for  that  program. 

In  addition,  a  farmer  has  to  fill  out  a 
mountain  of  paperwork  describing  the 
nature  of  the  farming  operation, 
whether  it  is  organized  as  a  corpora- 
tion or  partnership,  how  many  people 
are  involved  in  the  operation,  and  so 
forth,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
farmer  does  not  run  afoul  of  the  farm 
program  payment  limitations. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  regula- 
tion is  to  make  sure  the  farmer  is 
never  alone  when  out  in  the  field.  In  a 
sense,  today's  farmer  has  two  people 
riding  along  on  the  tractor.  On  one 
fender  is  USDA.  making  sure  the  farm- 
er is  adhering  to  all  farm  program  and 
conservation  requirements.  On  the 
other  side  is  the  taxpayer,  ready  to 
take  away  farm  program  payments  if 
the  farmer  makes  a  misstep. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  may  ask 
why  I  am  introducing  this  bill.  After 
all,  I  count  myself  as  a  very  strong 
supporter  of  the  conservation  compli- 
ance requirements  that  were  first  en- 
acted in  the  1985  farm  bill.  I  even  con- 
sider myself  a  supporter  of  so-called 
swampbuster  provisions — especially  if 
we  can  bring  some  reason  to  the  proc- 
ess of  defining  and  regulating  wetlands. 
But  there  is  one  thing  I  support  more 
than  all  of  these,  and  that  is  the  farm 
program  itself,  and  the  need  to  ensure 
its  effectiveness.  After  all,  it  is  the 
farm  program  that  helps  to  guarantee 
an  abundant  supply  of  affordable  food 
for  consumers.  And  more  to  the  point, 
our  farm  price  support  program  helps 
make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  afford 
the  conservation  measures  that  the 
public,  including  farmers,  tend  to 
support. 
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For  some  reason  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand, Mr.  President,  many  people  fail 
to  grasp  this  nexus  between  our  farm 
and  conservation  programs.  They  don't 
seem  to  realize,  for  example,  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  corn  program  has  fall- 
en from  90  percent  to  75  percent  over 
the  past  6  years.  Or  if  they  do,  they  do 
not  seem  to  recognize  that  this  drop  in 
participation  coincided  with  a  steady 
decline  in  farm  program  support  levels 
coupled  with  the  deeper  bite  of  con- 
servation requirements  tied  to  farm 
program  eligibility. 

I  only  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  every 
American  could  seize  this  relationship 
in  the  way  that  the  Europeans  appar- 
ently have. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  an  article  from 
Hoard's  Dairyman  entitled,  "German 
Farmers  are  Paid  to  Keep  the  Country- 
side Attractive.  " 

This  article  goes  on  to  describe  how 
German  farmers  are  paid  under  a  pro- 
gram whose  title  is  translated  as, 
"market  relief  and  countryside  care 
premiums.  ■  Under  the  program,  43,000 
German  farmers  are  "earning  $70  mil- 
lion in  special  grants  from  federal  and 
regional  governments  this  year  for 
adopting  less  intensive  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  keeping  the  countryside 
tidy."  Millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the 
countryside  tidy.  The  farmer  pictured 
in  the  article  is  paid  $117  per  acre  to 
"keep  the  countryside  neat." 

What  a  contrast  this  is  with  the 
sense  of  conservation  on  the  cheap  that 
seems  increasingly  to  pervade  our  farm 
progrrams. 

Nothing  better  exemplifies  this  trend 
toward  conservation  on  the  cheap  than 
the  triple  base  concept  that  was  intro- 
duced with  enactment  of  the  1990  farm 
bill.  Under  triple  base,  farmers  were 
told  that,  as  a  cost  reduction  measure, 
the  government  would  no  longer  pro- 
vide benefits  on  15  percent  of  each 
farm's  cropland  base  acreage.  On  those 
triple  base  acres,  farmers  would  no 
longer  receive  Federal  payments.  How- 
ever— however — farmers  would  still  be 
required  to  follow  stipulated  conserva- 
tion practices  on  these  free  acres. 

The  principle  up  until  1990  had  been: 
benefits  equal  mandates.  The  new  prin- 
ciple, apparently,  is:  forget  the  carrot, 
use  the  stick. 

What  really  caused  me  to  say, 
enough,  however,  was  the  proposal  in 
the  proposal  in  the  administrations 
budget  to  push  the  size  of  the  triple 
base  requirement  from  15  to  25  percent 
of  a  farm's  cropland  base,  with  no  relief 
provided  on  the  regulatory  side.  I  sim- 
ply believe  that  it  is  time  to  reverse 
this  infringement,  to  stop  it  once  and 
for  all. 

By  my  estimation,  this  bill,  once  en- 
acted, will  potentially  free  at  least  32 
million  acres  of  cropland  to  be  farmed 
as  farmers  want  to  farm  it.  That  total 
would  rise  to  at  least  53  million  acres  if 


the  administration's  proposed  increase 
in  the  triple  base  requirement  is 
adopted. 

To  those  who  might  be  alarmed  by 
the  lifting  of  conservation  and  environ- 
mental edicts  on  tens  of  millions  of 
acres.  I  would  say  this:  First,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  farmers  share  a 
conservation  ethic  that  will  ensure  this 
land  is  cared  for.  They  do  not  need  the 
government  telling  them  how  to  live  it. 

Second,  if  you  are  indeed  concerned 
about  achieving  the  conservation  goals 
that  we  have  established  for  our  Na- 
tion, then  please  give  some  thought, 
considerable  thought,  to  joining  us  in 
attempting  to  strengthen  farm  income 
so  that  we  can  reach  our  environ- 
mental objectives. 

If  we  stay  on  our  current  course, 
farmers  are  going  to  be  left  with  no 
farm  program  and  little  income — only 
mandates  and  edicts.  If  the  public  is 
set  on  withdrawing  farm  benefits,  then 
I  intend  to  see  that  the  public  dis- 
engages the  mandates  and  edicts  that 
accompany  these  benefits.  My  message 
will  be:  You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
If  you  are  going  to  take  away  the  car- 
rot, then  put  away  the  stick.  Do  not 
expect  to  get  conservation  on  the 
cheap.  Cheap  conservation  will  prove 
as  costly  to  our  rural  economy,  and  to 
strength  as  a  nation,  as  cheap  food. 

The  aforementioned  article  is  printed 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

German  Farmers  Are  Paid  to  Keep  the 

Countryside  attractive 

(By  Norman  Dunn) 

Self-sufficiency  is  the  key  to  Georg  and 
Chrlstof  Mayer's  50-cow  dairy  unit  in  Ger- 
many's Baden-Wiirttemberff  region.  Except 
for  25  percent  soybean  meal  mixed  in  the 
grain  rations,  all  feed  for  the  12.100-pound- 
average-yield  Fleckvieh  herd  is  home-grown 
on  the  148-acre  farm. 

In  comparison  with  Germany's  average 
S20.35  (U.S.  dollars)  per  1(X)  pounds  producers' 
milk  price,  this  father-and-son  team's  aver- 
age for  their  4  percent  fat  and  3.5  percent 
protein  milk  is  high  at  S21.94  per  100 
pounds— their  creamery  sells  the  milk  at  a 
premium  in  bottles. 

But  this  year,  the  Mayer  family  has  an- 
other income  coming  onto  the  farm:  along 
with  43.000  German  farmers,  they've  signed 
on  as  "caretakers  of  the  countryside"  In  a 
new  European  Community  (EC)-approved 
program  of  grants  on  trial  in  their  area. 

While  they  still  come  under  the  EC  milk 
quota  and  grain  compensation  schemes, 
these  farmers  are  earning  $70  million  in  spe- 
cial grants  from  federal  and  regional  govern- 
ments this  year  for  adopting  less  intensive 
methods  of  production  and  keeping  the  coun- 
tryside tidy. 

If  the  Mayers  cut  the  stocking  rate  on 
some  of  their  pastures,  or  stop  using  herbi- 
cides on  small  grains  or  cut  back  grass  and 
undergrowth  on  steep  banks,  they're  award- 
ed a  certain  number  of  points  per  acre  under 
the  new  voluntary  program  called  MEKA— 
the  German  initials  for  "market  relief  and 
countryside  care  premiums." 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  these  points  were 
added  up  and  exchanged  for  hard  cash  at  a 


rate  equivalent  to  $13.80  per  point  and  with  a 
payment  limit  of  $153  per  acre. 

"The  MEKA  program  is  a  new  concept  for 
supporting  farmers'  incomes  and.  at  the 
same  time,  rewarding  them  for  activities 
that  help  the  whole  rural  society."  explains 
Georg  Mayer. 

"This  is  a  picturesque  region  just  west  of 
Stuttgart,  and  we  get  lots  of  holidaymakers 
in  the  summer.  That's  why  getting  paid 
through  MEKA  for  keeping  the  landscape 
neat  and  tidy  is  so  useful  here.  The  spin-off 
from  tourism  helps  the  villages  and  farms 
through  bed  and  breakfast  and  farm  shops." 
stop  flow  off  the  farm  .  .  . 

He  adds  that  badly  needed  extra  income  for 
farmers  should  also  help  stop  the  flow  of 
young  people  from  the  farms. 

How  does  MEKA  affect  the  Mayers'  busi- 
ness? 

"First,  we  keep  our  stocking  rates  below 
0.7  cows  per  acre."  explains  son,  Christof. 
"For  this  move  away  from  intensive  stock- 
ing, we  get  1.25  points  per  acre — or  the  equiv- 
alent of  $17.25  per  acre  extra  at  the  end  of  the 
year." 

The  Mayers  farm  where  a  lot  of  fruit  is 
grown.  Orchards  total  650  trees;  for  leaving 
the  trees  standing  and  for  mowing  between 
the  trees,  4  points  per  acre  are  awarded — or 
$55. 

The  grass  from  these  areas  is  good  quality, 
say  the  Mayers,  and  is  used  for  zero-grazing 
the  cows  and  young  stock.  One  of  the 
changes  made  to  win  MEKA  points  features 
forage  corn.  Four  points  or  $55  are  awarded 
per  acre  for  substituting  another  silage  crop 
for  corn— a  move  to  discourage  corn  where 
there  are  soil  erosion  and  nitrate  seepage 
problems. 

The  Mayers  have  started  to  grow  a  25  per- 
cent red  clover  and  75  percent  meadow  grass 
pasture  instead.  "Because  we're  pretty  high 
up  here  anyway  (1.755  feet  above  sea  level) 
our  corn  was  never  top-yielding.  We're  now 
getting  more  feed  value  from  our  red  clover 
silage  mix  in  comparison."  says  Christof. 
"And.  of  course,  we  use  much  less  fertilizer 
with  the  pasture." 

STILL  GROW  SOME  CORN  .  .  . 

Fifteen  acres  of  corn  still  are  grown, 
though.  A  mix  of  first-cut  clover  silage  and 
corn  silage  produced  maintenance  plus  26.5 
pounds  milk  last  autumn.  Christof  feeds  for 
the  remaining  production  in  the  all-year- 
round  calving  herd  a  40:40:20  mix  of  milled 
home-grown  wheat,  barley  and  oats  plus  25 
percent  soyameal. 

Fifty  milkers  and  a  six-point  herringbone 
parlor  with  free  stall  housing  and  automatic 
slurry  scraping  means  the  Mayers  have  one 
of  the  most  modern  dairying  set-ups  in  the 
region,  where  the  average  milking  herd  is  be- 
tween 17  and  18  cows. 

This  family  also  differs  because  It  has 
stayed  with  the  traditional  Fleckvieh  red 
and  white  breed  instead  of  changing  over  to 
FriesianHolstein  milkers.  The  reason: 
"They  perform  well  on  simple  homegrown 
feed,  and  the  bull  calves  and  old  cows  sell  for 
much  higher  prices  than  black  and  whites." 
explains  Christof.  Barren  cows  fetched  the 
equivalent  of  $1,040  last  fall  with  three-week 
bulls  making  up  to  $480. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mayers  have  stopped  using 
plant  growth  regulator  and  herbicide  in  cere- 
als (4  fwints  and  2  points  per  acre  respec- 
tively). 

Less  intensively  grown  grain  is  a  real  al- 
ternative to  set  aside,  feels  Christof.  No 
growth  regulator  means  nitrogen  fertilizer 
applications  have  to  be  cut^thus  helping  to 
avoid  any  nitrate  pollution  dangers  in 
ground  water. 


"If  we  have  a  special  problem  with  weeds 
in  cereals— with  docks,  for  instance,  then  we 
can  apply  for  special  permission  to  use  herbi- 
cide." adds  Georg. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  winning 
points  under  MEKA:  introducing  green  ma- 
nure crops  for  ploughing  in  between 
maincrops,  for  instance,  or  reducing  output 
by  drilling  grain  at  a  minimum  six  and  two- 
third  inches  between  rows. 

Farmers  also  are  rewarded  by  MEKA  for 
keeping  rare  farm  breeds.  For  instance,  the 
Hinterwalder  cow  which  has  evolved  in  the 
Black  Forest  to  graze  extremely  steep  banks 
is  worth  10  points  or  $138  bonus  a  head  per 
year. 

"Our  extra  income  will  be  $117  per  acre  for 
our  orchards  and  permanent  pastures."  reck- 
ons Georg.  "And  much  of  this  is  money  for 
tidying  up  the  landscape  which  we  do  any- 
way." 

On  arable  land,  the  MEKA  measures  taken 
by  the  Mayers  give  an  average  extra  income 
of  $108  per  acre. 

"Last  year,  our  grain  yields  didn't  suffer 
because  of  lack  of  herbicide  or  growth  regu- 
lator. Wheat  will  top  5.300  pounds  (88  bush- 
els) per  acre.  We  always  choose  high-yielding 
cereal  varieties  that  stand  well  anyway. 

"To  earn  our  points,  we  haven't  really 
changed  our  farming."  he  adds.  "Instead. 
MEKA  offers  extra  incentives  to  do  more  for 
the  environment  and  the  countryside." 

Best  of  all.  says  Georg  Mayer.  MEKA 
means  more  income  for  farms— especially  in 
disadvantaged  areas— and  a  better  quality  of 
life  all-round  our  in  the  country. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  am  pleased  to  join 
as  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  points 
out — quite  cogently  in  my  view— what 
is  threatened  here  is  the  very  viability 
of  Federal  farm  programs.  If  we  take, 
and  take,  and  take — without  giving 
anything  in  return — why  wouldn't  a 
farmer  just  say  "to  heck  with  it."  sim- 
ply forgo  farm  program  benefits  and 
plow  fencerow  to  fencerow.  That  would 
be  disastrous  both  to  farm  prices  and 
conservation  practices. 

But  that  is  the  path  we  are  now  tak- 
ing. 

Increasing  the  nonpaid  acres  to  25 
percent,  yet  expecting  farmers  to  fully 
comply  with  their  conservation  com- 
pliance and  wetland  protection  require- 
ments of  current  law,  will  provide 
many  farmers  with  but  another  reason 
to  opt  out  of  farm  program  participa- 
tion. 

And  I  would  suggest  to  those  who 
view  this  as  an  anticonservation, 
antienvironmental  measure,  that  farm- 
ers are  the  Nation's  first  conservation- 
ists. No  one,  anywhere,  has  their  liveli- 
hood as  intricately  linked  to  the  land 
as  farmers.  In  Iowa,  the  rich  soil  is  our 
most  valuable  resource.  Farmers  know 
well  the  benefits  preventing  soil  ero- 
sion through  a  variety  of  means.  Farm- 
ers also  recognize  the  cost,  waste,  and 
potentially  harmful  effects  of  over- 
application  of  farm  inputs  on  their 
land.  Farmers  recognize  that  it  is  not 
only  their  bottom  line  which  dictates 
many  conservation  practices,  but  also 


a  desire  to  farm  in  a  conservation- 
friendly  manner,  in  ensuring  the  viabil- 
ity of  their  land,  and  the  quality  of 
their  ground  water. 

Absolving  farmers  from  conservation 
compliance  and  wetland  protection  re- 
quirements on  their  nonpaid  acres  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  not  change  the  prac- 
tices already  performed  by  most  farm- 
ers. But,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
ably  stated,  if  the  public  is  set  on  with- 
drawing farm  benefits,  then  the  public 
must  disengage  the  burdens  that  ac- 
company these  benefits. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell,      Ms.       MIKULSKI,        Ms. 
Moseley-Braun.  and  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray): 
S.  611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the 
establishment    of   limitations    on    the 
duty  time  for  flight  attendants;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

flight  ATTENDANT  DUTY  TIME  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  our  country's  flight  attendants, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  pro- 
vide restrictions  on  the  duty-time 
hours  for  flight  attendants. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration [FAA]  limits  the  number 
of  hours  that  airplane  pilots,  flight  en- 
gineers, flight  navigators,  dispatchers, 
and  air  traffic  control  operators  per- 
form. However,  flight  attendants'  duty- 
time  hours  are  not  regulated.  As  a  re- 
sult, factors  such  as  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion threaten  a  flight  attendant's 
ability  to  service  customers  in  a  safe 
and  satisfactory  manner.  In  addition  to 
providing  the  various  services  and  con- 
veniences during  a  flight,  flight  attend- 
ants are  responsible  for  performing 
routine  safety  procedures  and  must  be 
alert  and  prepared  throughout  the 
flight.  Flight  attendants  are  trained 
and  prepared  to  handle  emergencies 
such  as,  rapid  depressurization,  cabin 
fires,  passenger  illness,  and  terrorist 
attacks.  Their  job  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  survival  and  safety  of 
every  passenger  and  aircraft  that  exist. 
In  order  to  ensure  safe  and  proper  trav- 
el for  everyone,  the  measures  and  time 
restrictions  stated  in  this  bill  must  be 
implemented. 

For  15  years  now,  the  FAA  has  prom- 
ised to  issue  some  form  of  flight-duty 
time  stipulation  for  flight  attendants 
and  have  not  kept  their  promise.  Fur- 
thermore the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation [DOT]  reported  that  there  was 
no  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  that  a 
correlation  between  a  flight  attend- 
ant's fatigue  and  passenger  safety  ever 
existed.  However,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  a  flight  attendant  who 
has  been  on  her  feet  and  working  for 
nearly  20  hours  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  emergencies  or  other  poten- 
tial safety  hazards  in  a  manner  nee- 
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essary  for  such  situations.  Both  the 
FAA  and  the  DOT  have  acknowledged 
numerous  instances  in  which  flight  at- 
tendants have  been  required  to  work  as 
many  as  24  consecutive  hours. 

Regardless  of  the  dangers  that  over- 
worked flight  attendants  pose  to  the 
safety  of  their  customers  and  them- 
selves, the  DOT  has  persistently  re- 
fused to  include  them  in  its  protective 
class  of  safety  sensitive  aviation  em- 
ployees. Yet,  the  DOT  has  determined 
that  flight  attendants  are  safety  sen- 
sitive employees.  This  conflict  and  in- 
consistency in  position  is  simply  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  those  who  utilize 
the  airways  for  transportation  or  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  President,  we  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  our  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  611 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Flight  At- 
tendant Duty  Time  Act". 

SEC.  2.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ACT. 

(a)  Ln  General.— Title  VI  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1421-1433) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SEC.  614.  DUTY  TIME  OF  FLIGHT  ATTENDANTS. 

"(a)  Rulemaking  Prckteeding.— Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  initiate  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing limitations  on  duty  time  for  flight 
attendants,  including  minimum  rest  require- 
ments. 

"(b)  Final  Regulations.— Except  in  any 
case  in  which  the  prohibitions  referred  to  in 
subsection  (c)  take  effect,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue,  not  later  than  240  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  final  regu- 
lations establishing  limitations  on  duty  time 
for  night  attendants,  including  minimum 
rest  requirements  as  follows: 

"(1)  For  a  domestic  flight,  a  maximum  of 
14  houi-s  of  actual  duty  time,  plus  a  maxi- 
mum of  2  additional  hours  spent  deadheading 
to  return  to  the  flight  attendant's  domicile, 
and  a  minimum  of  at  least  10  consecutive 
hours  of  rest  after  each  duty  period. 

"(2)  For  an  international  flight,  a  maxi- 
mum of  16  hours  of  actual  duty  time  and 
minimum  of  at  least  12  consecutive  hours  of 
rest  after  each  duty  period. 

"(3)  For  a  long-range  international  non- 
stop flight,  a  maximum  period  of  actual  duty 
time  no  more  than  4  hours  greater  than  the 
scheduled  duty  time,  with  a  maximum  pe- 
riod of  actual  duty  time  no  greater  than  20 
hours,  and  a  minimum  consecutive  rest  pe- 
riod equal  to  at  least  twice  the  scheduled 
flight  time. 

"(4)  For  all  flight  attendants,  a  minimum 
of  eight  24  consecutive  hour  periods  of  rest 
at  their  domicile  per  calendar  month  and  at 
least  one  24  hour  consecutive  period  of  rest 
within  every  7  days. 

"(5)  For  all  flight  attendants,  at  least  a 
continuous  1  hour  rest  break  on  any  flight 
scheduled  for  8  hours  or  more  of  flight  time 
in  a  designated  rest  area. 
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••(c)  Mandated  Prohibitions.— If  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  initiate  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding under  subsection  (a)  before  the  60th 
day  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  does  not  issue  final  regulations 
under  subsection  (b)  before  the  240th  day  fol- 
lowing such  date  of  enactment,  no  air  carrier 
may  after  such  date  operate  an  aircraft 
using  a  night  attendant  who  has  been  on 
duty  more  hours,  or  who  has  had  fewer  hours 
of  rest,  than  those  required  by  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  subsection  (b). 

••(d)  Modification  of  Mandated  Prohibi- 
tions.—The  Secretary  may  issue  regulations 
modifying  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
paragraphs  (1 )  through  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  modi- 
fications are  in  the  interest  of  safety  and 
transmits  a  copy  of  the  modifying  regula- 
tions to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  modifying  regulations  may  not 
take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  transmit- 
tal of  the  modifying  regulations  to  such 
committees. 

"(e)  Definitions.- In  this  section,  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  apply: 

"(1)  AIR  carrier.— The  term  "air  carrier" 
means  any  air  carrier  which  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  part  121  or  part  135  of  title  14  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

•'(2)  Debriefing  tlme.— The  term  •debrief- 
ing time'  means  a  time  period  of  at  least  30 
minutes  for  domestic  flight  and  of  at  least  45 
minutes  for  International  flight  after  the 
block-in  time  of  the  last  flight  or  segment  of 
a  flight. 

••(3)  Designated  rest  area.— The  term 
'designated  rest  area'  means  a  passenger 
seat,  sleeper  seat,  or  bunk  of  an  aircraft  as- 
signed for  crew  rest  purposes. 

■•(4)  Do.MESTiC  FLIGHT.— The  term  'domestic 
flight'  means  any  flight  or  segment  of  a 
flight  worked  by  a  flight  attendant  totally 
within  the  48  contiguous  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

••(5)  Dim-  TIME.— The  term  'duty  time' 
means  all  time  worked  for  an  air  carrier  at 
any  place  and  in  any  capacity  and,  with  re- 
spect to  flying,  shall  begin  at  the  required 
report  time  and  shall  end  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  debriefing  time,  or  when  released  by 
the  carrier,  whichever  is  later.  Duty  time  ac- 
crues until  the  crewmember  is  given  a  re- 
quired rest  period  by  the  carrier.  Time  spent 
deadheading,  either  on  an  aircraft  or  by  sur- 
face transportation,  to  or  from  an  assign- 
ment by  an  air  carrier,  time  spent  ferrying, 
and  time  spent  attending  meetings  and 
training  shall  also  be  considered  duty  time. 
Duty  time  continues— 

"(A)  throughout  a  rest  period  of  a  shorter 
duration  than  that  contained  in  subsection 
(b)(1).  (b)(2).  or  (b)(3).  as  the  case  may  be;  and 

•'(B)  during  in-flight  rest  periods  contained 
in  subsection  (b)(5). 

••(6)  International  flight.— The  term 
•international  flight'  means  any  flight 
worked  by  a  flight  attendant  for  which  a 
take  off  or  landing  is  scheduled  outside  the 
48  contiguous  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

■'(7)  Long-range  international  nonstop 
flight.— The  term  'long-range  international 
nonstop  night'  means  a  single  nonstop  inter- 
national night  scheduled  for  8  hours  or  more 
of  night  time. 

"(8)  Report  time.— The  term  report  time" 
means  a  time  period  of  at  least  30  minutes 
prior  to  the  scheduled  departure  time  of  the 
first  night  or  segment  of  a  flight  in  a  flight 


attendant's  duty  period  or  the  time  the 
flight  attendant  is  required  to  report  to 
work,  whichever  is  earlier. 

"(9)  Rest.— The  term  'rest'  means  uninter- 
rupted time  tree  from  all  duty. 

"(10)  Scheduled  flight  time— The  term 
'scheduled  flight  time'  means  the  elapsed 
time  based  on  the  time  shown  in  schedules 
given  by  an  air  carrier  to  a  travel  agent. 

"(11)  Secretary.— The  term  'Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

"(f)  Treatment  of  Dlty  Period  Whth  Do- 
mestic and  International  Flight  Seg- 
MEN'TS.- A  duty  period  with  domestic  and 
international  flight  segments  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  domestic  flying  for  the  purpose  of  cal- 
culating duty  and  rest  requirements  under 
this  section  if  the  majority  of  the  flight  time 
during  that  duty  period  is  on  a  domestic  seg- 
ment or  shall  be  treated  as  international  fly- 
ing if  the  majority  of  the  flight  time  during 
that  duty  period  is  on  an  international  seg- 
ment.". 

(b)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  matter  relating  to 
title  VI  the  following: 
"Sec.  614.  Duty  time  of  flight  attendants, 
"(a)  Rulemaking  proceeding. 
"(b)  Final  regulations. 
"(c)  Mandated  prohibitions. 
"(d)  Modification  of  mandated  prohibitions. 
"(e)  Definitions. 

■•(f)  Treatment  of  duty  period  with  domestic 
and  international  flight  seg- 
ments.".* 

•  Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  my  colleagues,  including  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Hawaii  who.  I  would 
note,  has  been  a  steadfast  champion  of 
these  issues,  as  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Flight  Attendant  Duty  Time  Act 
of  1993. 

This  bill  would  provide  flight  attend- 
ants with  what  I  consider  to  be  basic 
rights  of  all  working  people.  Those 
rights  should  include  a  minimum  rest 
period  and  maximum  duty  time.  I  also 
strongly  support  policies  that  encour- 
age individuals  to  spend  time  with 
their  families,  to  participate  in  com- 
munity activities,  and  to  know  they 
are  entitled  to  their  own  free  time. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  this  bill  is  that  it  would  give  flight 
attendants,  many  of  who  are  mothers 
and  fathers,  the  ability  to  plan  the 
time  they  spend  at  home  with  their 
families  each  week  and  each  month.  To 
help  carry  out  the  policy,  this  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision  to  ensure  an  addi- 
tional 2  hours  of  what  is  called 
deadheading  time  to  allow  flight  at- 
tendants to  return  to  their  homes  at 
the  end  of  domestic  trips. 

As  we  fly  back  and  forth  to  our 
States,  most  of  us  take  for  granted 
that  during  our  trips  flight  attendants 
are  always  there  to  provide  a  pillow,  a 
blanket,  or  something  to  eat  or  drink. 
We  too  often  overlook  the  fact  that 
their  primary  responsibility  is  as  safe- 
ty professionals  who  are  charged  with 
protecting  the  lives,  the  health  and  the 
well  being  of  their  passengers. 

We  expect  flight  attendants  to  react 
to  all  sorts  of  in-flight  contingencies, 
from  taking  care  of  young  unaccom- 


panied children,  to  solving  minor  medi- 
cal problems  and  even  spotting  and 
confronting  security  situations.  Fortu- 
nately, as  passengers,  few  of  us  have 
ever  had  to  confront  a  genuine  in-flight 
emergency.  However,  we  would  be  hor- 
rified if  we  were  experiencing  a  critical 
in-flight  situation  and  our  flight  at- 
tendants were  so  exhausted  after  a  17- 
to-30  hour  day  that  they  could  not  re- 
spond quickly  and  expertly  to  an  emer- 
gency. 

It  is  just  this  type  of  situation  that 
makes  it  so  important  that  we  support 
and  pass  the  Flight  Attendant  Duty 
Time  Act  of  1993.  By  establishing  maxi- 
mum duty  time  and  minimum  rest  pe- 
riods, this  bill  helps  insure  that  flight 
attendants  will  be  at  their  i)eak,  men- 
tally and  physically  prepared  to  assist 
all  passengers;  including  young,  elderly 
and  disabled  persons,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances including  and  especially 
emergency  situations. 

The  FAA  requirements  for  flight  at- 
tendants are  primarily  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  they  are  the  vital 
human  link  in  assisting  passengers  im- 
mediately during  emergency  landings 
and  evacuations.  Seconds  count  in 
these  situations  where  post  crash  fires 
and  fumes  are  major  killers,  and  flight 
attendants  must  be  rested  enough  to 
act  quickly  with  clear  heads.  Studies 
have  shown  that  every  second  gained  in 
an  evacuation  can  mean  saving  another 
life.  During  an  evacuation,  the  flight 
attendant,  by  far.  is  the  most  impor- 
tant member  of  an  airplane's  crew.  We 
must  take  action  to  ensure  that  flight 
attendants  have  the  necessary  support 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  people 
aboard  our  Nation's  airlines. 

It  is  time  for  our  country's  policies 
to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  basic  protections  in  this  bill  have 
been  adopted  by  23  other  countries,  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
has  promised  Congress  for  15  years  that 
it  would  issue  a  rule  establishing  maxi- 
mum work  days  and  minimum  rest  pe- 
riods for  flight  attendants.  It  is  time 
that  we  give  this  work  force,  domi- 
nated by  women,  the  basic  rights  that 
their  counterparts  in  other  aviation 
jobs  acquired  years  ago.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  this  im- 
portant legislation.* 


By   Mr.   KOHL   (for   himself  and 

Mr.  BROWN): 

S.  612.  A  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  of 

telephone  users  by  amending  section 

3121  of  title  18,  United  States  Code;  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

telephone  privacy  act  of  1993 

•  Mr.  KOHL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
the  Telephone  Privacy  Act  of  1993  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado, Hank  Brown. 

Once  again  American  ingenuity  has 
developed  a  new  technology.  This  new 
device  is  known  as  caller  identification 
[ID].  And  it  has  begun  to  change  the 
way  we  use  the  telephone. 


Caller  ID  is  really  very  simple:  when 
your  phone  rings,  caller  ID  displays  on 
a  screen  the  number  of  the  person  plac- 
ing the  call.  If  you  know  the  number, 
you  know  who  is  calling.  And  based  on 
that  information,  you  can  decide 
whether  or  not  to  answer  the  call. 

Caller  ID  is  already  being  offered  in  a 
variety  of  jurisdictions — including 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia — and  it  will  soon  be  in  place 
in  many  more  States,  including  Wis- 
consin. Indeed,  this  technology  is  de- 
veloping so  rapidly  that  some  tele- 
phone companies  soon  expect  to  offer 
caller  ID  serves  that  display  the  name 
of  the  person  calling  you  as  well  as 
their  telephone  number. 

In  my  judgment,  caller  ID  is  a  wel- 
come development,  it  can  tell  us  who  is 
calling  without  requiring  us  to  talk  to 
the  caller.  And  it  can  allow  people  to 
decide  if  they  want  to  take  the  call  be- 
fore picking  up  the  phone.  As  a  result 
of  this  feature,  caller  ID  will  enhance 
our  privacy. 

But  in  my  view  caller  ID  also  has  the 
potential  to  invade  our  privacy  and  re- 
duce our  rights.  Telephone  companies 
can  force  our  phone  numbers  to  be  dis- 
played every  time  we  make  a  call  even 
if  we  have  an  unlisted  number  or  we  do 
not  want  people  to  know  where  we  are 
calling  from.  In  addition,  since  the  re- 
cipient of  the  call  knows  the  number  of 
the  person  calling  them,  they  can  use  a 
device  known  as  a  reverse  directory 
and  easily  obtain  the  caller's  name  and 
address.  That  is,  caller  ID  without  any 
restriction  can  give  the  person  you  are 
calling  your  name,  your  phone  number 
and  your  address — whether  you  want 
them  to  have  it  or  not. 

I  believe  that  unrestricted  caller  ID 
violates  our  fundamental  right  to  pri- 
vacy. For  example,  people  have  the 
right  to  call  a  crisis  hotline,  or  a  tele- 
phone marketer,  or  even  the  IRS  to  ask 
for  help  without  saying  who  they  are 
and  where  they  live.  Senators  and 
other  public  figures  should  be  able  to 
call  the  Washington  Post — whose  re- 
porters have  caller  ID  on  all  their 
phones — without  revealing  their  home 
phone  numbers  and  addresses.  And  con- 
sumers should  be  able  to  call  a  business 
and  ask  for  information  without  being 
compelled  to  identify  themselves.  In 
my  judgment,  there  is  no  justification 
for  such  forced  disclosure.  And  yet 
with  unrestricted  caller  ID,  every  time 
you  place  a  call  to  any  person  or  orga- 
nization, for  any  reason,  you  disclose  a 
lot  of  information  about  yourself. 

In  addition  to  privacy  concerns, 
there  are  practical  problems  with  unre- 
stricted caller  ID:  it  can  be  dangerous. 
Consider  a  few  examples.  Undercover 
officers  sometimes  call  drug  dealers 
from  precincts  to  arrange  buys.  If  a 
target  recognizes  where  the  call  comes 
from,  it  could  ruin  the  bust  or,  even 
worse,  result  in  the  death  of  a  police- 
man. And  battered  women  often  take 
refuge  with  friends  but  call  home  to 


check  on  things.  If  their  spouses  know 
where  they  are  staying,  further  abuse 
could  result. 

The  point  is  simply  this:  phone  com- 
panies cannot  determine  when  it  is  safe 
to  reveal  our  numbers  and  addresses. 
There  are  too  many  variables  that  even 
the  phone  company  cannot  foresee. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  simple  way  to 
realize  the  benefits  of  caller  ID  while 
avoiding  its  potential  problems:  just 
allow  consumers  to  retain  their  free- 
dom of  choice.  Let  us  decide  when  we 
want  to  reveal  our  phone  numbers  and 
when  we  do  not  using  another  new 
technology  which  gives  us  that  choice. 
It  is  known  as  per-call  blocking.  Per 
call  blocking  works  this  way:  when  you 
want  to  make  a  call  without  revealing 
your  number,  you  simply  press  a  few 
digits  on  the  phone  and  the  display  of 
your  number  is  blocked.  With  this  per- 
call  blocking  option,  people  can  display 
their  numbers  when  calling  friends  and 
family— and  they  can  keep  their  phone 
number  confidential  when  they  want 
to. 

A  growing  number  of  phone  compa- 
nies— and  a  growing  number  of  States- 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting a  caller's  right  to  privacy  and 
offer  a  blocking  option.  But  in  order  to 
ensure  that  all  telephone  customers  re- 
tain this  crucial  freedom  of  choice,  we 
are  introducing  the  Telephone  Privacy 
Act  of  1993. 

It  would  require  that  telephone  com- 
panies that  offer  caller  ID  give  callers, 
at  a  minimum,  the  option  of  per  call 
blocking.  That  way  consumers  can 
block  the  display  of  their  telephone 
numbers  on  a  per  call  basis  without 
charge. 

To  accommodate  States  which  have 
already  considered  this  issue,  the  pro- 
posal "grandfathers  in'"  State  laws  and 
regulations  which  authorize  per  line 
blocking  if  a  State  has  such  a  system 
in  place  at  the  time  that  the  amend- 
ment is  enacted.  To  address  the  special 
problems  of  battered  women  shelters, 
the  measure  requires  telephone  compa- 
nies to  offer  additional  privacy  safe- 
guards for  them.  In  addition,  the  legis- 
lation will  prevent  potential  abuses  by 
800  and  900  phone  services  but  it  will 
not  block  automatic  number  identi- 
fication. 

As  a  result  of  these  simple  steps,  the 
proposal  protects  the  privacy  of  callers 
while  ensuring  the  value  of  the  caller 
ID  service.  It  would  also  move  the  call- 
er ID  technology  toward  a  uniform 
Federal  standard  rather  than  a  patch- 
work of  inconsistent  State  laws. 

Mr.  President,  our  approach — cen- 
tered on  requiring  free  per  call  block- 
ing— makes  sense.  It  balances  our  need 
for  privacy  with  our. desire  to  see  the 
caller  ID  technology  (ievelop. 

Just  as  important,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  fact  that  per  call  blocking  does  not 
reduce  the  value  of  caller  ID.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  examples. 

First,  blocking  will  not  reduce  law 
enforcement's  ability  to  deter  obscene 


and  harassing  phone  calls.  In  fact,  the 
telephone  technology  that  makes  call- 
er ID  possible  also  makes  it  possible  to 
stop  telephone  terrorists  without  in 
any  way  undermining  the  privacy  of 
law-abi(ling  citizens. 

We  all  know  that  a  few  telephone 
companies  market  caller  ID  as  the  only 
way  to  reduce  obscene  and  harassing 
phone  calls.  But  that's  false  advertis- 
ing: the  truth  is  we  have  the  tech- 
nology—and with  this  bill  the  ability— 
to  protect  victims  and  ensure  privacy 
at  the  same  time.  Here  is  how. 

Built  into  the  software  which  makes 
caller  ID  operate  are  other  capabilities. 
For  example,  there  is  call  trace,  which 
allows  a  victim  of  an  abusive  call  to 
automatically  forward  the  number  of 
the  caller  to  the  authorities — merely 
by  dialing  a  three-digit  code.  Then 
there  is  call  return,  which  allows  the 
recipient  to  automatically  redial  the 
number  of  the  person  who  just  called. 
And  finally,  there  is  call  reject,  which 
allows  an  individual  to  block  all  calls 
to  his  or  her  phone  from  a  particular 
line— forever  preventing  calls  from  a 
telephone  harasser.  So  with  the  use  of 
these  services — call  trace,  call  reject, 
and  call  return— harassing  phone  calls 
can  be  stopped. 

And  best  of  all,  Mr.  President,  these 
protective  services  work  even  when  a 
number  is  blocked,  and  you  do  not  have 
to  subscribe  to  caller  ID  at  all  to  use 
them.  In  virtually  every  State  in  which 
caller  ID  is  available,  phone  companies 
offer  these  services  to  everyone,  wheth- 
er they  have  caller  ID  or  not. 

Second,  far  from  reducing  the  value 
of  caller  ID,  this  legislation  is  essential 
to  securing  its  future.  Right  now.  there 
are  serious  questions  being  raised 
about  the  legality  of  caller  ID.  Most 
experts,  including  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  have  concluded  that 
caller  ID  is  a  trap  and  trace  device  that 
violates  Federal  law.  And  last  year  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  agreed: 
the  Court  ruled  that  caller  ID  violated 
a  provision  in  the  Pennsylvania  wire- 
tap statute  which  is  virtually  identical 
to  a  provision  in  the  Federal  version. 
This  legislation  would  resolve  the  am- 
biguities in  our  Federal  wiretap  stat- 
utes and  ensure  the  legality  of  caller 
ID.  And  it  would  prohibit  States  from 
making  caller  ID  illegal. 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  reason  to 
pass  this  legislation.  Per  call  blocking 
already  exists— but  only  for  the 
wealthy.  There  is  a  900  service  that 
charges  people  a  few  dollars  a  minute 
and  allows  them  to  place  their  calls 
through  a  third  party  intermediary.  It 
is  the  intermediary's  number  which  is 
displayed;  the  recipient  of  the  call 
never  gets  to  see  the  phone  number  of 
the  person  actually  making  it.  The  ex- 
istence of  such  a  service  supports  the 
essential  thrust  of  our  proposal,  which 
is  that  there  are  times  when  you  do  not 
want  someone  you  are  calling  to  have 
your  number.  But  the  fact  that  such  a 
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service  even  exists  also  is  unfortunate 
because  blocking  should  be  a  matter  of 
equity  as  well  as  privacy.  Phone  com- 
panies should  make  it  available  to  ev- 
eryone— rich  and  poor  alike. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  102d  Con- 
gress the  Judiciary  Committee  favor- 
ably reported  my  measure  by  a  10  to  1 
vote.  That's  not  surprising,  because  it 
is  a  joint  product  of  the  Committee — 
Senators  Leahy.  Brown,  Biden,  and 
Thurmond  have  all  contributed  to  it 
and  deserve  praise. 

But  since  that  time  we  have  made,  I 
believe,  several  important  improve- 
ments. At  the  request  of  Senator  Thur- 
mond, we  authorized  the  use  of  caller 
ID  by  most  governmental  entities,  so 
that  they  too  can  receive  the  benefits 
of  this  valuable  technology.  We  also  re- 
moved the  requirement  that  telephone 
companies  provide  blocking  from  pay 
phones — in  order  to  deter  harassing 
calls  from  phone  booths.  And  at  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Metzenbaum  we 
have  provided  consumers  with  greater 
flexibility  by  requiring  telephone  com- 
panies to  offer  Call  Trace — free  or  for  a 
charge — wherever  they  offer  caller  ID. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
clearly  a  compromise,  but  it  is  a  fair 
and  balanced  one.  Simply  put,  without 
compromise  we  do  not  have  legislation. 
And  without  Federal  legislation  we  do 
not  protect  telephone  privacy  at  all  in 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Indiana.  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  other  States  that  per- 
mit caller  ID  but  mistakenly  prohibit 
blocking. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  allows  us  to  expand  the  use  of 
caller  ID  while  protecting  the  privacy 
rights  of  individuals.  We  ensure  caller 
ID  can  grow  by  making  it  clear  that  it 
is  legal  under  Federal  wiretap  laws.  We 
protect  privacy  by  ensuring  that  call- 
ers— when  they  want — will  have  the 
right  to  withhold  their  numbers.  And 
we  allow  vigorous  pursuit  of  obscene 
and  harassing  phone  callers. 

Mr.  President,  ED  Markey,  who 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Tele- 
communications and  Finance,  has 
agreed  to  introduce  a  companion  meas- 
ure in  the  House.  And  a  wide  variety  of 
groups  support  this  legislation.  We 
have  the  backing  of  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  Public  Citizen, 
Ameritech  and  the  Direct  Marketing 
Association. 

Why  do  so  many  different  organiza- 
tions favor  our  approach? 

The  answer  is  simple:  The  Telephone 
Privacy  Act  of  1993,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
balanced  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a 
meaisure  that  is  needed.  And  it  is  a  pro- 
posal that  ought  to  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.  612 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the    -Telephone 
Privacy  Act  of  1993  ". 
SEC.  2.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  protect  the  right  to  privacy  of  tele- 
phone users  by  enabling  them  to  limit  the 
dissemination  of  their  telephone  numbers  to 
persons  of  their  choosing; 

(2)  to  encourage  the  use  of  new  services 
which  discourage  harassing  and  obscene  tele- 
phone calls  even  though  information  identi- 
fying the  caller  may  be  blocked;  and 

(3)  to  require  government  entities  to  give 
public  notice  of  their  use  of  caller  identifica- 
tion service. 

SEC.     3.    AMENDMENT    OF    TTTLE     18,     UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Prohibitions.— Section  3121  of  title  18. 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"$3121.  General  prohibition  on  pen  register 

and  trap  and  trace  device  use;  exceptions 

■■(a)  In  Gener.^l.— Except  as  provided  in 
this  section,  no  person  may  install  or  use  a 
pen  register  or  a  trap  and  trace  device  with- 
out first  obtaining  a  court  order  under  sec- 
tion 3123  of  this  title  or  under  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978  (30 
U.S.C.  1801  etseq.). 

"(b)  Exceptions.— (1)( A)  Subject  to  para- 
graph (2),  the  prohibition  of  subsection  (a) 
does  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  installa- 
tion or  use  of  a  pen  register  or  a  trap  and 
trace  device  by  a  provider  of  electronic  or 
wire  communication  service — 

"(i)  relating  to  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, or  testing  of  a  wire  or  electronic  com- 
munication service  or  to  the  protection  of 
the  rights  or  property  of  such  provider,  or  to 
the  protection  of  users  of  that  service  from 
abuse  of  service  or  unlawful  use  of  service; 

•■(ii)  to  record  the  fact  that  a  wire  or  elec- 
tronic communication  was  initiated  or  com- 
pleted in  order  to  protect  such  provider,  an- 
other provider  furnishing  service  toward  the 
completion  of  the  wire  communication,  or  a 
user  of  that  service,  from  fraudulent,  unlaw- 
ful or  abusive  use  of  service; 

"(iii)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  communication  when  the  commu- 
nication may  be  relevant  to  an  ongoing 
criminal  or  counterintelligence  investiga- 
tion; 

••(iv)  in  connection  with  the  provision  of 
call  return  service;  or 

"(V)  in  connection  with  the  provision  of 
caller  identification  service  to  a  user  of  that 
service,  if  the  service  provider— 

■•(I)  permits  the  recipient  of  a  communica- 
tion to  use  call  trace;  and 

■■(II)  permits  the  originator  of  a  commu- 
nication to  block  caller  identification— 

"(aa)  on  a  per  call  basis  without  charge; 

"(bb)  on  a  per  line  basis  with  or  without 
charge,  in  a  State  in  which  it  is  authorized 
by  statute  or  regulation  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  clause,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  originator;  and 

"(cc)  on  a  per  line  basis  without  charge  at 
the  request  of  an  originator  that  is  a  victim 
of  domestic  violence  protected  by  court 
order,  a  victim's  service  program,  or  a  bat- 
tered women's  shelter  or  other  organization 
providing  safe  haven  for  victims  of  domestic 
violence. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  (iv)  and  (v)  shall  not 
be  construed  to  require  a  provider  of  elec- 
tronic or  wire  communication  service  to  en- 

I 


able  an  originator  of  a  communication  to 
block  caller  identification— 

'•(i)  on  the  emergency  assistance  telephone 
line  of  a  Federal.  State,  or  municipal  police 
or  fire  department  or  on  a  911  emergency 
line: 

"(ii)  on  calls  within  a  customer's  system: 
or 

"(ill)  of  a  communication  made  from  a 
public  pay  telephone. 

"(2)  The  exception  afforded  by  paragraph 
(1)  does  not  apply  to  a  communication  to  a 
governmental  entity  on  a  line  that  is  pub- 
licized or  represented  as  ensuring  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  originator  of  a  commu- 
nication, such  as  an  anonymous  tip  line  or  a 
confidential  information  line. 

"(3)  The  prohibition  of  subsection  (a)  does 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  use  of  informa- 
tion that  a  subscriber  to  an  automatic  num- 
ber identification  service  or  charge  number 
service  receives,  to  the  extent  that  the  use 
consists  of— 

"(A)  use  for  billing  and  collection,  routing, 
screening,  and  completion  of  the  originating 
telephone  subscriber's  call  or  transaction,  or 
for  services  directly  related  to  the  originat- 
ing telephone  subscriber's  call  or  trans- 
action: 

"(B)  reuse  or  sale  after  the  recipient  orally 
notifies  the  originator  of  the  recipient's  de- 
sire to  reuse  or  sell  the  information  and  ex- 
tends to  the  originator  an  option  to  limit  or 
prohibit  such  reuse  or  sale: 

"(C)  use  for  the  purposes  of— 

"(i)  performing  a  service  or  transaction 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  communication; 

"(ii)  ensuring  the  quality  of  network  per- 
formance, the  maintenance  of  security,  or 
the  effectiveness  of  call  delivery; 

"(iii)  compiling,  using,  or  disclosing  aggre- 
gate information: 

"(iv)  complying  with  law  or  a  court  order: 
or 

"(V)  offering  to  an  originator  of  a  commu- 
nication with  which  the  recipient  has  an  es- 
tablished customer  relationship  a  product  or 
service  that  is  directly  related  to  products  or 
services  that  the  originator  has  previously 
obtained  from  the  recipient  of  the  commu- 
nication; or 

"(D)  use  for  any  lawful  purpose  if  there  is 
available  to  the  originator  of  the  commu- 
nication the  ability  to  bloclc  caller  identi- 
fication to  the  recipient — 

"(i)  on  a  per  call  basis  without  charge:  or 

"(ii)  on  a  per  line  basis  with  or  without 
charge  in  a  State  in  which  it  is  authorized  by 
statute  or  regulation  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  clause  and  offered  in  com- 
bination with  blocking  on  a  per  call  basis 
without  charge. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (3)  affects  the 
provision  or  use  of  automatic  number  identi- 
fication or  charge  number  information  by  a 
provider  of  electronic  or  wire  communica- 
tion service. 

"(c)  Civil  Action.— (D  An  originator  of  a 
communication  that  is  aggrieved  by  the 
knowing  or  intentional  failure  of  a  provider 
of  communication  service  to  allow  blocking 
of  caller  identification  as  described  in  sub- 
section (b)(l)(A)(v)  may  recover  from  the 
provider  in  accordance  with  section  2707. 

"(2)  An  originator  of  a  communication 
that  is  aggrieved  by  the  knowing  or  inten- 
tional use  of  caller  identification  informa- 
tion by  the  recipient  of  the  communication 
in  violation  of  subsection  (b)(3)  may  recover 
from  the  recipient  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2707. 

"(d)  Criminal  Penalty.— <l)  Whoever 
knowingly  violates  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
fined  under  this  title  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 
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"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  the  use 
of  information  that  is  made  available  to  the 
recipient  of  a  communication  through  an 
automatic  number  identification  or  charge 
number  service. 

"(e)  Preemption.— NotwithsUnding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  State  may  pro- 
hibit, in  any  way  other  than  in  accordance 
with  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  the  making 
available  by  providers  of  electronic  or  wire 
communication  services  or  the  use  by  their 
customers  of  caller  identification  service. 

"(f)  Intent  of  Congress.— This  section  is 
intended  neither  to  endorse  nor  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  blocking  of  caller  identification  by 
originators  of  obscene  or  harassing  telephone 
calls,  nor  is  it  intended  to  limit  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  prohibiting  such  telephone 
calls.". 

(b)  DEFiNmoNS.— Section  3127  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(7)  the  term  'automatic  number  identi- 
fication or  charge  number'  means  an  access 
signaling  protocol  in  common  use  by  com- 
mon carriers  that  uses  an  identifying  signal 
associated  with  the  use  of  a  subscriber's  tele- 
phone to  provide  billing  information  or  other 
information  to  the  local  exchange  carrier  or 
any  other  interconnecting  carriers: 

"(8)  the  term  'block'  means  to  prevent  or 
control,  and  the  term  'blocking'  means  a 
service  that  allows  the  originator  of  a  call  to 
prevent  or  control,  the  transmission  of  infor- 
mation that  identifies  the  originator  to  the 
recipient  of  the  call: 

"(9)  the  term  'caller  identification'  means 
the  transmission  of  information  that  identi- 
fies the  originator  of  a  wire  communication 
to  the  recipient  of  the  communication: 

"(10)  the  term  'call  return  service'  means  a 
service  provided  to  a  user  of  a  communica- 
tion line  that  enables  a  recipient  of  a  com- 
munication on  that  line  to  initiate  a  return 
communication  to  the  originator  without 
disclosing  to  the  recipient  the  identity  of  the 
originator  (except  in  connection  with  the 
provider's  regular  billing  process);  and 

"(11)  the  term  'call  trace  service'  means  a 
service  provided  to  a  user  of  a  communica- 
tion line  that  enables  a  recipient  of  a  com- 
munication on  that  line  to  cause  the  iden- 
tity of  the  originator  of  the  communication 
to  be  disclosed  to  the  service  provider's  secu- 
rity personnel  and  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials without  disclosing  to  the  recipient  the 
identity  of  the  originator.". 
SEC.  4.  NOTICE  BY  GOVERNMENT  ENTITIES  OF 
USE  OF  CALLER  IDENTIFICA'HON 
SERVICE. 

(a)  FEDERAL  ENTrriES.— A  Federal  Govern- 
ment entity  that  uses  caller  identification 
service  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  have  printed  in  any  phone  directory  in 
which  its  number  is  listed,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  public,  notice  of  the  government  enti- 
ty's use  of  caller  identification  service  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  after  initiating  that 
use.  The  Federal  Register  notice  shall  de- 
scribe the  scope  and  purpose  of  that  use. 

(b)  STATE  AND  LOCAL  ENTmES.— A  State  or 
local  government  entity  that  uses  caller 
identification  service  shall  make  available 
and  publish  in  the  official  publication  of  that 
State  or  local  government  entity  and  have 
printed  in  any  phone  directory  in  which  its 
number  is  listed,  for  the  guidance  of  the  pub- 
lic, notice  of  that  government  entity's  use  of 
caller  identification  service  within  a  reason- 


able time  after  initiating  that  use.  The  offi- 
cial publication  notice  shall  describe  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  that  use.* 


By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Conrad,      Mr.      Inouye.      Mr. 

Grassley,    Mr.    Rockefeller. 

Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 

Feingold,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 

DORGAN,  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  613.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion  of  goods   produced   abroad   with 
child  labor  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CHILD  LABOR  DETERRENCE  ACT 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  the  Child  Labor  Deterrence 
Act  of  1993.  The  bill  I'm  introducing 
today  prohibits  the  importation  of  any 
product  made,  whole  or  in  part,  by 
children  under  the  age  of  15  who  are 
employed  in  industry  or  mining.  It  is 
identical  to  a  bill  I  introduced  last 
August. 

Mr.  President,  UNICEF  and  the 
International  Labor  Organization  [ILO] 
estimate  that  hundreds  of  millions  of 
children  worldwide  under  the  age  of  15 
are  employed.  Many  of  these  children 
begin  working  in  factories  at  the  age  of 
6  or  7.  They  are  poor,  malnourished, 
and  often  work  60-hour  weeks  for  little 
or  no  pay. 

The  situation  is  as  deplorable  as  it  is 
enormous.  In  many  developing  coun- 
tries children  represent  a  substantial 
part  of  the  work  force  and  can  be  found 
in  such  industries  as  glass,  metal 
works,  textiles,  mining,  and  fireworks 
manufacturing. 

According  to  the  ILO,  children  under 
the  age  of  15  constitute  approximately 
11  percent  of  the  work  force  in  some 
Asian  countries,  17  percent  in  parts  of 
Aft"ica,  and  a  reported  12-26  percent  in 
many  countries  in  Latin  America. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  between 
5  to  10  million  children  "are  illegally 
employed  in  Mexico — often  in  hazard- 
ous jobs.  In  Mexico,  13-year-old  girls 
have  been  found  working  48-hour  weeks 
making  electric  wiring  strips  for  Gen- 
eral Electric  in  Nogales,  and  making 
dashboard  components  for  General  Mo- 
tors at  their  Delnosa  plant. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  say  that 
when  the  administration  negotiates  a 
side  agreement  on  workers"  rights  with 
Mexico,  it  should  contain  an  enforce- 
able ban  on  products  produced  by  child 
labor.  As  I  have  stated  many  times  on 
the  Senate  floor,  when  people  ask  me 
what's  my  bottom  line  on  the  Mexican 
trade  agreement,  it's  simply  this:  "Our 
country  ought  not  to  import  any  item 
from  any  country  that  permits  the  em- 
ployment of  child  labor,  period.  That 
ought  to  be  our  policy."  And,  I'm  de- 
termined to  make  that  our  country's 
policy. 

The  bill  I'm  introducing,  however,  is 
not  only  about  Mexico  and  the  NAFTA 
negotiations.  It  goes  beyond  that. 

In  Bangladesh,  as  many  as  50,000  chil- 
dren are  reported  to  be  working  in  the 


garment  industry.  A  former  Catholic 
Sister  recently  wrote  in  a  newsletter  of 
her  visit  to  the  Saraka  garment  fac- 
tory in  November  1992.  She  said  that  60 
percent  of  the  500  workers  in  the  fac- 
tory were  boys  and  girls  under  the  a^e 
of  13.  She  tells  of  a  9-year-old  girl  who 
pleaded  with  her:  "Please,  can  you 
take  me  with  you?  I  don't  want  to  stay 
here  anymore."  During  her  visit,  the 
children  informed  the  former  Sister 
that  if  a  child  is  sick  and  is  absent  for 
1  day  without  notification  they  are 
docked  3  days'  pay. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  ac- 
counts for  more  than  50  percent  of  ex- 
port earnings  from  the  garment  indus- 
try in  that  country. 

Conditions  in  the  carpet-weaving  in- 
dustry in  Nepal,  Pakistan,  China,  and 
India  are  no  better  than  the  Ban- 
gladesh garment  industry. 

In  Pakistan,  the  ILO  reported  in  1991 
that  an  estimated  half  of  the  50,000 
children  working  as  bonded  labor  in 
Pakistan's  carpet-weaving  industry 
will  never  reach  the  age  of  12— victims 
of  disease  and  malnutrition. 

In  India,  according  to  a  New  York 
Times  report,  an  estimated  300,000  to  1 
million  children  in  that  country  work 
in  the  weaving  industry— making  car- 
pets for  12  to  16  hours  a  day.  The  Unit- 
ed States  imports  over  40  percent  of  In- 
dia's carpet  exports. 

I  have  press  reports  from  India  of 
children  freed  from  virtual  slavery  in 
the  carpet  factories  of  northern  India. 
Twelve-year-old  Charitra  Chowdhary 
recounted  his  story— he  said.  "If  we 
moved  slowly  we  were  beaten  on  our 
backs  with  a  stick.  We  wanted  to  run 
away  but  the  doors  were  always 
locked." 

In  September,  shortly  after  the  Child 
Labor  Deterrence  Act  was  first  intro- 
duced, about  150  children  freed  from 
the  carpet  industry  protested  in  New 
Delhi  calling  for  'Childhood  not 
wages." 

Mr.  President,  that's  what  this  bill  Is 
about — children,  whose  dreams  and 
childhood  are  being  sold  for  a  pit- 
tance— to  factoryowners  and  in  mar- 
kets around  the  globe. 

It's  about  protecting  children  around 
the  globe  and  their  future.  It's  about 
eliminating  a  major  form  of  child 
abuse  in  our  world.  It's  about  breaking 
the  cycle  of  poverty  by  getting  these 
kids  out  of  factories  and  into  schools. 
It's  about  raising  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  Third  World  so  we  can  compete 
on  the  quality  of  goods  instead  of  the 
misery  and  suffering  of  those  who 
make  them.  It's  about  assisting  Third 
World  governments  to  enforce  their 
laws  by  ending  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  providing  a  market  for  goods 
made  by  children  and  encouragring 
other  nations  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  economic 
exploitation  of  children  is  eliminated, 
the  potential  and  creative  capacity  of 
future  generations  will  forever  be  lost 
to  the  factory  floor. 
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This  legislation  is  not  about  impos- 
ing our  standards  on  the  developing 
world.  It's  about  preventing  those  man- 
ufacturers in  the  developing  world  who 
exploit  child  labor  from  imposing  their 
standards  on  the  United  States.  And, 
it's  about  telling  those  who  willingly 
and  knowingly  buy  and  sell  goods  made 
on  the  backs  of  a  child,  telling  these 
traffickers  of  misery  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  their  dirty  trade  any  longer. 
They  are  forewarned.  If  manufacturers 
and  importers  insist  on  investing  in 
child  labor,  instead  of  investing  in  the 
future  of  children.  I  will  work  to  assure 
that  their  products  are  barred  from  en- 
tering the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  last  August 
when  I  first  introduced  this  bill,  it  is 
time  to  end  this  human  tragedy  and 
our  participation  in  it.  It  is  time  for 
greater  government  and  corporate  re- 
sponsibility. No  longer  can  officials  in 
the  Third  World  or  U.S.  importers  turn 
a  blind  eye  to  the  suffering  and  misery 
of  the  world's  children.  No  longer 
should  American  consumers  provide  a 
market  for  goods  produced  by  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  children.  By  providing 
a  market  for  goods  produced  by  child 
labor,  U.S.  importers  have  become  part 
of  the  problem  by  perpetuating  the  im- 
poverishment of  poor  families.  Through 
this  legislation,  importers  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  become  part  of  the 
solution  by  ending  this  abominable 
practice. 

There  is  hope,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Already,  as  a  result  of  introduc- 
ing this  bill  last  Augrust,  foreign  gov- 
ernments, manufacturers,  and  import- 
ers have  begun  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion. According  to  information  I  have 
received,  the  Oriental  Rug  Importers 
Association  representing  importers 
from  China,  Pakistan,  Nepal,  and  India 
have  formed  a  committee  to  deal  with 
child  labor  issues.  The  Bangladesh  Gar- 
ment Manufacturers  and  Exporters  As- 
sociation [BGMEA]  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bangladesh  have  warned  that 
country's  garment  industry  of  the  dire 
consequences  of  violating  Bangladesh 
law  and  employing  children.  The 
Asian-American  Free  Labor  Institute 
and  the  BGMEA  have  now  agreed  to  co- 
operate to  solve  the  child  labor  law 
violations.  American  corporations  are 
developing  corporate  codes  of  ethics 
that  prohibit  the  use  of  child  labor  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  products.  I 
also  have  a  report  from  the  Economic 
Times  about  steps  being  taken  by  the 
Government  of  India,  carpet  manufac- 
turers, and  importers  to  end  the  export 
of  products  made  by  child  labor.  The 
proposal  being  discussed  consists  of  an 
elaborate  labeling  system  and  inde- 
pendent inspections  by  NGO's  that 
could  become  a  model  for  other  indus- 
tries currently  employing  child  labor. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  will  require  the  reg- 
istration of  carpet  looms  by  March  31 
and  has  taken  several  other  steps  to 


prevent  the  exploitation  of  children  in 
the  carpet  industry.  And,  If  the  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  child  labor  in  In- 
dia's carpet  industry  is  eliminated,  nei- 
ther manufacturers  nor  United  States 
importers  should  fear  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  countries  do  not  have 
to  wait  until  poverty  is  eradicated  or 
they  are  fully  developed  before  elimi- 
nating the  economic  exploitation  of 
children.  In  fact,  the  path  to  develop- 
ment is  to  eliminate  child  labor  and  in- 
crease expenditures  on  children  such  as 
primary  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  Child  Labor  Deter- 
rence Act  of  1993  is  intended  to 
strengthen  existing  U.S.  trade  laws  and 
help  Third  World  countries  enforce 
their  child  labor  laws.  The  bill  directs 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  to  compile 
and  maintain  a  list  of  foreign  indus- 
tries and  their  respective  host  coun- 
tries that  use  child  labor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Once  the  Secretary  of  Labor  identifies 
a  foreign  industry,  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  is  instructed  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  a  product  from  an  iden- 
tified industry.  The  entry  ban  would 
not  apply  if  a  U.S.  importer  signs  a  cer- 
tificate of  origin  affirming  that  they 
took  reasonable  steps  to  ensure  that 
products  imported  from  identified  in- 
dustries are  not  made  by  child  labor.  In 
addition,  the  President  is  urged  to  seek 
an  agreement  with  other  governments 
to  secure  an  international  ban  on  trade 
in  the  products  of  child  labor.  Further, 
any  company  or  individual  who  would 
intentionally  violate  the  law  would 
face  both  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  places  no 
undue  burden  on  U.S.  importers.  I 
know  of  no  importer,  company,  or  de- 
partment store  that  would  willingly 
promote  the  exploitation  of  children.  I 
know  of  no  importer,  company,  or  de- 
partment store  that  would  want  their 
products  and  image  tainted  by  having 
it  publicly  known  that  their  products 
are  produced  by  child  labor.  These  enti- 
ties take  reasonable  steps  to  ensure  the 
quality  of  their  goods;  they  should  also 
be  willing  to  take  reasonable  steps  to 
ensure  that  their  goods  are  not  pro- 
duced by  child  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be 
joined  by  Senators  Conrad,  Inouye, 
Grassley,  Rockefeller,  Metzenbaum, 
Feingold,  Campbell,  Dorgan,  and  Rie- 
GLE  in  introducing  the  Child  Labor  De- 
terrence Act  of  1993.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  and  the  article  from  the  Eco- 
nomic Times  that  I  mentioned  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  613 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Labor 
Deterrence  Act  of  1993.  " 
SEC.  a.  nNDINGS,  PURPOSE,  AND  POUCY. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congrress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Principle  9  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  the  Child  proclaimed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  No- 
vember 20,  1959,  states  that  ".  .  .  the  child 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  employment  before 
an  appropriate  minimum  age:  he  shall  In  no 
case  be  caused  or  permitted  to  engage  In  any 
occupation  or  employment  which  would  prej- 
udice his  health  or  education,  or  Interfere 
with  his  physical,  mental,  or  moral  develop- 
ment .  .  .". 

(2)  Article  2  of  the  International  Labor 
Convention  No.  138  Concerning  Minimum 
Age  for  Admission  to  Employment  states 
that.  "The  minimum  age  specified  In  pursu- 
ance of  paragraph  1  of  this  article  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  age  of  compulsory  schooling 
and,  in  any  case,  shall  not  be  less  than  15 
years. 

(3)  According  to  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  worldwide  an  estimated 
200.000.000  children  under  age  15  are  working, 
many  of  them  in  dangerous  industries  like 
mining  and  fireworks. 

(4)  Children  under  the  age  15  constitute  ap- 
proximately U  percent  of  the  workforce  in 
some  Asian  countries,  17  percent  in  parts  of 
Africa,  and  a  reported  12-26  percent  in  many 
countries  in  Latin  America. 

(5)  The  number  of  children  under  age  15 
who  are  working,  and  the  scale  of  their  suf- 
fering, increase  every  year,  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  more  than  20  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization conventions  on  child  labor  and 
laws  in  many  countries  which  purportedly 
prohibit  the  employment  of  under  age  chil- 
dren. 

(6)  In  many  countries,  children  under  the 
age  15  lack  either  the  legal  standing  or 
means  to  protect  themselves  from  exploi- 
tation in  the  workplace. 

(7)  The  employment  of  children  under  the 
age  of  15  commonly  deprives  the  children  of 
the  opportunity  for  basic  education  and  also 
denies  gainful  employment  to  millions  of 
adults. 

(8)  The  employment  of  children  under  the 
age  of  15,  often  at  pitifully  low  wages,  under- 
mines the  stability  of  families  and  ignores 
the  importance  of  increasing  jobs,  aggre- 
gated demand,  and  purchasing  power  among 
adults  as  a  catalyst  to  the  development  of 
internal  markets  and  the  achievement  of 
broad-based,  self-reliant  economic  develop- 
ment in  many  developing  countries. 

(9)  Adult  workers  in  the  United  States  and 
other  developed  countries  should  not  have 
their  jobs  imperiled  by  imports  produced  by 
child  labor  in  developing  countries. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to 
curtail  the  employment  of  children  under 
age  15  In  the  production  of  goods  for  export 
by- 

(1)  eliminating  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  providing  a  market  for  foreign 
products  made  by  underage  children:  and 

(2)  encouraging  other  nations  to  join  in  a 
ban  on  trade  in  such  products. 

SEC.  3.  UNITED  STATES  INITIATIVE  TO  CURTAIL 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  PROD- 
UCTS OF  CHILD  LABOR. 

In  pursuit  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  this 
Act.  the  President  is  urged  to  seek  an  agree- 
ment with  governments  that  conduct  trade 
with  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing an  international  ban  on  trade  in  the 
products  of  child  labor. 


SEC.  4.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  FOREIGN  INDUS- 
TRIES AND  THEIR  RESPECTIVE 
HOST  COUNTRIES  THAT  UTILIZE 
CHILD  LABOR  IN  EXPORT  OF  GOODS. 

(a)  Identification  of  Industries  and  Host 
Countries.— The  SecreUry  of  Labor  (here- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall  undertake  periodic  reviews 
using  all  available  Information,  including  in- 
formation made  available  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  and  human 
rights  organizations  (the  first  such  review  to 
be  undertaken  not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Act),  to 
identify  any  foreign  industry  and  its  host 
country  that — 

(1)  utilize  child  labor  in  the  export  of  prod- 
ucts: and 

(2)  has  on  a  continuing  basis  exported  prod- 
ucts of  child  labor  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  Petitions  Re(juesting  Identifica- 
tion.- 

(1)  Filing.— Any  person  may  file  a  petition 
with  the  Secretary  requesting  that  a  par- 
ticular foreign  industry  and  its  host  country 
be  Identified  under  subsection  (a).  The  peti- 
tion must  set  forth  the  allegations  In  sup- 
port of  the  request. 

(2)  A(moN  ON  receipt  of  PETmON.— Not 
later  than  90  days  after  receiving  a  petition 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  decide  whether  or  not  the  allegations 
In  the  petition  warrant  further  action  by  the 
Secretary  In  regard  to  the  foreign  industry 
and  Its  host  country  under  subsection  (a): 
and 

(B)  notify  the  petition  of  the  decision 
under  subparagraph  (A)  and  the  facts  and 
reasons  supporting  the  decision. 

(c)  Consultation  and  Comment.— Prior  to 
identifying  a  foreign  Industry  and  its  host 
country  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(1)  consult  with  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  regarding  such  action: 

(2)  publish  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
that  such  an  identification  is  being  consid- 
ered and  inviting  the  submission  within  a 
reasonable  time  of  written  comment  from 
the  public:  and 

(3)  take  into  account  the  Information  ob- 
tained under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

(d)  Revocation  of  Identification.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
the  Secretary  may  revoke  the  identification 
of  any  foreign  industry  and  its  host  country 
under  subsection  (a)  if  Information  available 
to  the  Secretary  indicates  that  such  action 
is  appropriate. 

(2)  Report  of  sf-cretary.— No  revocation 
under  paragraph  (1)  may  take  effect  earlier 
than  the  60th  day  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  submits  to  the  Congress  a  written 
report — 

(A)  stating  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary the  foreign  industry  and  host  country 
concerned  does  not  utilize  child  labor  in  the 
export  of  products:  and 

(B)  stating  the  facts  on  which  such  opinion 
is  based  and  any  other  reason  why  the  Sec- 
retary considers  the  revocation  appropriate. 

(3)  Procedure.— No  revocation  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  take  effect  unless  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(A)  publishes  notice  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister that  such  a  revocation  is  under  consid- 
eration and  inviting  the  submission  within  a 
reasonable  time  of  written  comment  from 
the  public  on  the  revocation:  and 

(B)  takes  into  account  the  information  re- 
ceived under  subparagraph  (A)  before  prepar- 
ing the  report  required  under  paragraph  (2). 

(e)  Publication.— The  Secreury  shall— 


(1)  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister— 

(A)  the  name  of  each  foreign  industry  and 
Its  host  country  identified  under  subsection 
(a): 

(B)  the  text  of  the  decision  made  under 
subsection  (b)(2)(A)  and  a  statement  of  the 
facts  and  reasons  supporting  the  decision: 
and 

(C)  the  name  of  each  foreign  industry  and 
Its  host  country  with  respect  to  which  an 
identification  has  been  revoked  under  sub- 
section (d):  and 

(2)  mainuin  in  the  Federal  Register  a  cur- 
rent list  of  all  foreign  industries  and  their 
respective  host  countries  identified  under 
subsection  (a). 

SEC.  5.  PROHIBITION  ON  ENTRY. 

(A)  Prohibition.— 

(1)  Ln  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  during  the  effective  identifica- 
tion period  for  a  foreign  Industry  and  its 
host  country  the  Secretary  may  not  permit 
the  entry  of  any  manufactured  article  that  is 
a  product  of  that  foreign  industry. 

(2)  Exception.— Paragraph  d)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  entry  of  a  manufactured  arti- 
cle— 

(A)  for  which  a  certification  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  is  provided; 

(B)  that  is  entered  under  any  subheading  in 
subchapter  IV  or  VI  of  chapter  98  (relating  to 
personal  exemptions)  of  the  Harmonized  Tar- 
iff Schedule  of  the  United  States;  or 

(C)  that  was  exported  from  the  foreign  in- 
dustry and  its  host  country  and  was  en  route 
to  the  United  States  before  the  first  day  of 
the  effective  identification  period  for  such 
industry  and  its  host  country. 

(b)  Certification  That  article  is  Not  a 
Product  of  Child  Labor.— 

(1)  Form  and  content.— The  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  the  form  and  content  of  docu- 
mentation, for  submission  in  connection 
with  the  entry  of  a  manufactured  article, 
that  satisfies  the  Secretary  that  the  im- 
porter of  the  article  has  undertaken  reason- 
able steps  to  ensure,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, that  the  article  is  not  a  product  of 
child  labor. 

(2)  Written  evidence.— The  documentation 
required  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  Include  written  evidence  that  the 
agreement  setting  forth  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  acquisition  or  provision  of  the 
imported  article  includes  the  condition  that 
the  article  not  be  a  product  of  child  labor. 

SEC.  8.  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Unlawful  Acts.— It  is  unlawful— 

(1)  during  the  effective  identification  pe- 
riod applicable  to  a  foreign  industry  and  its 
host  country,  to  attempt  to  enter  any  manu- 
factured article  that  is  a  product  of  that  in- 
dustry if  the  entry  is  prohibited  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)(1);  or 

(2)  to  violate  any  regulation  prescribed 
under  section  7. 

(b)  Civil  Penalty.— Any  person  who  com- 
mits any  unlawful  act  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  is  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25,000. 

(c)  Criminal  Penalty.— In  addition  to 
being  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  under  sub- 
section (b),  any  person  who  intentionally 
commits  any  unlawful  act  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)  is.  upon  conviction,  liable  for  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $10,000  and  not  more 
than  S35.000,  or  imprisonment  for  1  year,  or 
both. 

(d)  Construction.— The  violations  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  treated  as 
violations  of  the  customs  laws  for  purposes 
of  applying  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  including— 


(1)  the  search,  seizure  and  forfeiture  provi- 
sions: 

(2)  section  592  (relating  to  penalties  for 
entry  by  fraud,  gross  negligence,  or  neg- 
ligence): and 

(3)  section  619  (relating  to  compensation  to 
informers). 

SEC.  7.  REGULATIONS. 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations 
that  are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 
SEC.  8.  DEFINmONS. 

(li  Manufactured  articles.— a  manufac- 
tured ARTICLE  shall  BE  TREATED  AS  BEING  A 
PRODUCT  OF  CHILD  LABOR  IF  THE  ARTICLE— 

(A)  was  fabricated,  assembled,  or  proc- 
essed, in  whole  or  part: 

(B)  contains  any  part  that  was  fabricated, 
assembled,  or  processed.  In  whole  or  in  part: 
or 

(C)  was  mined,  quarried,  pumped,  or  other- 
wise extracted,  by  one  or  more  children  who 
engaged  in  the  fabrication,  assembly,  proc- 
essing, or  extraction— 

(1)  in  exchange  for  remuneration  (regard- 
less to  whom  paid),  subsistence,  goods  or 
services,  or  any  combination  of  the  fore- 
going: 

(11)  under  circumstances  tantamount  to  in- 
voluntary servitude:  or 

(ill)  under  exposure  to  toxic  substances  or 
working  conditions  otherwise  posing  serious 
health  hazards. 

(2)  Child.— The  term  "child"  means  an  in- 
dividual who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  15. 

(3)  EFFECTIVE  IDENTIFICATION  PERIOD.— The 

term  "effective  identification  period" 
means,  with  respect  to  a  foreign  industry  or 
country,  the  period  that— 

(A)  begins  on  the  date  of  that  issue  of  the 
Federal  Register  in  which  the  identification 
of  the  foreign  industry  or  country  is  pub- 
lished under  section  4(e)(1)(A);  and 

(B)  terminates  on  the  date  of  that  issue  on 
the  Federal  Register  in  which  the  revocation 
of  the  identification  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  published  under  section 
4(e)(1)(B). 

(4)  Entered.— The  term  "entered"  means 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 
consumption,  in  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

(5)  Foreign  industry.— The  term  "foreign 
industry"  includes  any  entity  that  produces 
a  manufactured  article  in  any  possession  or 
territory  of  a  foreign  country. 

(6)  HOST  COUNTRY.- The  term  "host  coun- 
try" means  any  possession  or  territory  of  a 
foreign  country  that  is  administered  sepa- 
rately for  customs  purposes  and  on  which  a 
foreign  industry  produces  a  manufactured 
article. 

(7)  Manufactured  article.— The  term 
"manufactured  article"  means  any  good  that 
is  fabricated,  assembled,  or  processed.  The 
term  also  includes  any  mineral  resources  (in- 
cluding any  mineral  fuel)  that  is  entered  in 
a  crude  state.  Any  mineral  resource  that  at 
entry  has  been  subjected  to  only  washing, 
crushing,  grinding,  powdering,  levigation. 
sifting,  screening,  or  concentration  by  flota- 
tion, magnetic  separation,  or  other  mechani- 
cal or  physical  processes  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  processed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(8)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary",  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  section  4,  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

[From  the  Economic  Times.  Dec.  26.  1992] 
Steps  Taken  To  End  Child  Labour  in 
Carpet  Lndustry 
(By  Sunil  Raman) 
A  small  but  significant  step  towards  end- 
ing child  labour  in  the  carpet  industry  has 
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been  taken  by  some  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters in  cooperation  with  foreigii  import- 
ers. 

At  a  meeting  here  on  Monday,  it  was  de- 
cided to  discuss  the  modalities  for  forming  a 
working  group  to  implement  the  labelling 
system  for  carpets  not  woven  by  children. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Carpet  Manufacturers  Without  Child 
Labour,  a  50-member  body.  Obeetee.  a  major 
exporting  firm,  Indo-German  Export  Pro- 
motion Programme  and  South  Asian  Coordi- 
nation Against  Child  Servitude. 

Earlier,  a  draft  proposal  for  the  labelling 
system  had  been  accepted  at  a  meeting  of 
these  four  organisations  on  December  3. 
which  was  also  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  and  German  embassies. 

According  to  the  proposal,  once  a  manufac- 
turer or  an  exporter  joins  the  scheme,  he 
would  be  required  to  submit  "a  detailed  and 
complete  list"  of  his  manufacturing  units  in- 
cluding the  contractors  or  loom  owners  with 
whom  he  has  business  relations.  The  inspec- 
tion would  be  carried  out  by  trained  inspec- 
tors appointed  by  independent  regional  or 
local  NGOs,  who  have  no  stakes  in  the  carpet 
trade. 

A  detailed  inspection  would  then  be  carried 
out.  A  label  with  a  graphic  symbol  and  code 
numbers  giving  the  name  of  the  actual  ex- 
porter, the  loom  owner,  the  individual  loom 
(every  loom  is  to  be  marked  by  a  small  tam- 
per-proof number  plate),  and  the  specific  car- 
pet would  be  affixed  on  such  carpets. 

The  right  to  use  the  label  would  be  pro- 
vided only  to  individual  manufacturers  ex- 
porters, not  to  groups  or  association  of  en- 
trepreneurs. Moreover,  the  right  would  be  on 
an  annual  basis,  renewable  after  regular  in- 
spections. 

There  is  a  proposal  to  register  the  label  in 
Germany  as  well.  It  is  reported  that  the  U.S. 
embassy  here  has  responded  favourably  to 
such  a  mechanism. 

This  development  comes  in  the  wake  of  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  August 
this  year  by  Mr.  Tom  Harkin.  to  prohibit 
"the  import  of  any  product,  made  whole  or 
in  part,  by  children  under  the  age  of  15.  who 
are  employed  in  industry  or  mining." 

The  purpose  of  the  Child  Labour  Deter- 
rence Act  of  1992  "is  to  curtail  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  the  age  of  15  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  export  by.  Eliminat- 
ing the  role  of  the  United  States  In  providing 
a  market  for  foreign  products  made  by 
under-age  children;  and  encouraging  other 
nations  to  join  in  a  ban  on  a  trade  in  such 
products." 

The  bill  directs  the  U.S.  secretary  of 
labour  to  "compile  and  maintain  a  list  of 
foreign  industries  and  their  respective  host 
countries  that  use  child  labour  in  the  pro- 
duction of  exports.  Once  a  foreign  industry 
and  its  host  country  has  been  identified  as 
utilising  child  labour,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  directed  to  prohibit  the  entry  of 
any  manufactured  article  from  that  foreign 
industry." 

The  bill  is  slated  to  be  re-introduced  in 
January  and  sources  said  the  new  U.S.  ad- 
ministration would  seriously  consider  the 
issue. 

While  India's  exports  of  carpets  to  Ger- 
many showed  a  sharp  fall  because  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  campaign  against  using  child 
labour,  those  to  the  U.S.  increased  from  15  to 
40  percent. 

The  Indian  carpet  industry  would  be  jeop- 
ardized if  the  U.S.  Congress  approves  the 
bill.  However,  the  development  of  an  inde- 
pendent inspection  and  monitoring  system 
would  go  a  long  way  in  helping  the  industry 


from  facing  any  ban.  The  proposed  labelling 
system  is  expected  to  come  into  force  by 
March  next  and  could  become  a  precedent  for 
other  industries  employing  child  labour. 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bingaman): 
S.  614.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion on  the  commercial  application  of 
certain  defense-related  facilities, 
equipment.  processes,  and  tech- 
nologies; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

WHITE  SANDS  MISSILE  RANGE  ACT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  create  the 
Commission  for  the  Study  of  Dual-Use 
Application  of  Facilities  and  Resources 
at  White  Sands  Missile  Range  Act. 
With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  de- 
mise of  communism,  and  the  resur- 
gence of  democratic  principles  across 
the  world,  the  United  States  can  now 
expand  its  attention  and  resources  to 
economic  growth  and  job  creation  in 
the  American  economy. 

Last  week.  President  Clinton  out- 
lined his  goals  for  the  technology  por- 
tion of  our  defense  conversion  efforts, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  released  a 
booklet  produced  by  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  [ARPA]  titled, 
"Program  Information  Package  for  De- 
fense Technology  Conversion,  Rein- 
vestment, and  Transition  Assistance." 

This  booklet  lists  seven  DOD  labora- 
tories from  my  State  of  New  Mexico 
that  have  at  least  25  percent  of  their 
in-house  budget  dedicated  to  RDT&E. 
Five  of  those  laboratories  are  located 
at  White  Sands  Missile  Range.  Only 
one  other  State  ties  with  New  Mexico 
for  the  number  of  DOD  laboratories 
listed,  at  one  specific  location,  that 
have  25  percent  of  their  in-house  budg- 
et dedicated  to  RDT&E  activities- 
Maryland's  Aberdeen  Proving  Group. 

The  March  15,  1993,  edition  of  Defense 
News  reports  that  the  Presidents  plan 
includes  54.7  billion  in  developing  dual- 
use  technologies  with  civilian  and  mili- 
tary applications  over  the  next  5  years; 
a  total  of  $255  million  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  The  best  defense  conversion  pro- 
gram that  can  be  devised  has  to  start 
with  growth  of  the  American  economy, 
and  I  commend  the  President  for  his  ef- 
forts to  focus  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  enormity  of 
RDT&E  efforts  going  on  at  White 
Sands  Missile  Range  leads  me  to  intro- 
duce this  measure.  This  bill  will  assist 
the  President  by  first  determining  ex- 
actly what  resources  at  White  Sands 
Missile  Range  have  a  dual-use  applica- 
tion to  private  industry,  and  second  by 
acting  as  a  model  for  all  Department  of 
Defense  high  technology  installations 
in  determining  both  the  method  and 
the  need  for  focusing  specific  DOD  re- 
sources to  specific  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives. 

I  might  tell  my  friends  in  the  Senate 
that  White  Sands  is  currently  involved 
in  some  of  this  very  work.  For  exam- 
ple. White  Sands  Missile  Ranges  elec- 


tromagnetic radiation  effects  facilities 
are  being  used  to  test  air  bags  for 
Chrysler.  Honda,  and  Nissan.  This  test- 
ing is  to  assure  that  the  air  bag  system 
will  not  erroneously  deploy  due  to  spu- 
rious electromagnetic  radiation.  White 
Sands  Missile  Range's  shock  and  vibra- 
tion facilities  are  being  used  to  test 
shipping  crates  for  Phillips  Elec- 
tronics. Phillips  Electronics  was  expe- 
riencing a  large  failure  rate  in  their 
electrical  transformers  after  shipping. 
White  Sands  Missile  Range  is  subject- 
ing the  crates  to  a  series  of  vibration 
and  shock  tests.  Finally,  White  Sands 
Missile  Ranges  large  temperature  test 
facility  is  being  used  to  test  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  system  in  General 
Electrics  trailer-sized  magnetic  reso- 
nance imaging  system.  I  believe  that 
these  examples  are  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  of  what  can  be  accomplished, 
Mr.  President. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  spent 
over  $2  billion  in  purchasing  the  land 
and  equipment  at  White  Sands  Missile 
Range.  RDT&E  activities  since  1981 
have  accounted  for  $4  billion— the 
President,  and  many  in  Congress  like 
to  talk  about  investment  these  days — 
well.  Mr.  President,  these  numbers  add 
up  to  a  great  investment. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  fact  that 
defense  spending  is  down  in  real  terms 
by  29  percent  in  1993  from  the  1985 
level,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  suggested  bringing 
that  figure  down  to  over  40  percent  by 
1997,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  looked  seriously  at  how  its  high 
technology  resources  can  be  utilized  by 
the  private  sector  to  compensate  for 
these  new  budget  cuts,  and  more  im- 
portantly, to  help  create  growth  and 
jobs  in  the  American  economy  by  uti- 
lizing existing  DOD  resources  for  pri- 
vate industry  initiatives. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
accomplish  this  by  creating  a  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. This  Commission  will  use  the 
White  Sands  Missile  Range  [WSMR]  as 
a  model  for  all  high  technology  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  installations  to  evalu- 
ate their  resources  and  the  application 
of  those  resources  within  the  private 
sector. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range  is  the 
largest,  all  overland,  test  range  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  occupies 
1.874.666  acres.  The  main  range  is  ap- 
proximately 37  miles  wide  and  100  miles 
long.  With  its  unique  combination  of 
test  ranges  and  facilities,  instrumenta- 
tion and  equipment,  laboratories  and 
scientific  personnel,  WSMR  supports  a 
wide  variety  of  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  [RDT&E]  pro- 
grams. 

White  Sands  Proving  Ground  was  es- 
tablished on  July  9.  1945.  to  provide  a 
remote  testing  site  for  the  Hermes 
project,  a  program  designed  to  further 
develop  U.S.  rocket  technology.  The 
nuclear  age  was  soon  ushered  in  with 


the  detonation  of  the  first  atomic  de- 
vice. This  event  occurred  on  White 
Sands  Proving  Ground  at  Trinity  Site 
on  July  16,  1945. 

In  1952,  the  proving  ground  became 
one  of  19  Department  of  Defense  tri- 
service  national  ranges.  White  Sands 
Proving  Ground  became  WSMR  in  1958. 
and  in  1962,  as  part  of  a  major  Army  re- 
organization, became  one  of  the  instal- 
lations under  the  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command  headquartered  in  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  MD. 

During  the  1950"s,  1960's,  and  1970"s, 
WSMR  was  the  site  of  several  major 
technological  events  which  further 
shaped  the  course  of  this  century.  In 
addition  to  testing  Army.  Air  Force, 
and  Navy  systems,  WSMR  began  devel- 
oping and  testing  droned  and  manned 
flight  vehicles,  testing  propulsion, 
guidance  and  instrumentation  systems 
and  evaluating  nuclear  and  meteoro- 
logical effects.  During  the  1980's, 
WSMR  carried  on  its  tradition  of  excel- 
lence in  RDT&E  as  exemplified  by  the 
test  and  evaluation  of  the  multiple 
launch  rocket  system  and  Patriot,  the 
Navy's  Standard  Missile,  and  the  land- 
ing of  the  space  shuttle  Columbia  at 
WSMR  on  March  30,  1982. 

WSMR's  mission  is  to  provide  and  op- 
erate a  national  range  to  support 
RDT&E  for  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
NASA,  and  other  approved  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  foreign  govern- 
ments. WSMR  consists  of  a  variety  of 
test  directorates,  support  directorates, 
and  tenant  organizations.  The  major 
test  directorates  are  the  Army  Mate- 
rial Test  and  Evaluation  Directorate, 
Nuclear  Effects  Directorate,  Instru- 
mentation Directorate,  an^  the  Na- 
tional Range  Operations  Directorate. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  his  way.  we  will  be 
reducing  our  defense  budget  by  over  40 
percent  between  1985  and  1997.  I  believe 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
evaluate  the  potential  for  use  of  their 
high  technology  resources  and  facili- 
ties within  the  private  sector.  The  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  will  use  White 
Sands  Missile  Range  as  a  model  for  this 
process. 

The  Commission  will  report  back  to 
the  Congress  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations within  1  year.  I  believe 
this  legislation  is  necessary,  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  615.  A  bill  to  enable  Indian  tribal 
governments  to  provide  facilities  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  essential  govern- 
mental functions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

INDIAN  TRIBAL  GOVERNMENT  LEASE  AGREEMENT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Indian  Tribal 
Government  Lease  Agreement  Act. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  promote 
discussion  on  alternative  methods  of  fi- 
nancing new  school  construction.  The 


bill  offers  one  approach  that  Indian 
tribes  and  the  Federal  Government  can 
take  to  significantly  reduce  the  large 
backlog  of  new  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation of  Indian  school  facilities. 

Before  discussing  the  legislation.  I 
want  to  publicly  thank  Chairman  B^tid 
and  Senator  Nickles  for  everything  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
is  doing  under  current  budgetary  con- 
ditions to  continue  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  Indian  schools.  This  legisla- 
tion is  not  intended  to  diminish  their 
efforts.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  stimulate  discussion  on  alter- 
native financing  methods  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  and  Indian  tribes 
can  utilize  current  appropriations  in  a 
manner  that  will  facilitate  the  new 
construction  and  rehabilitation  of  In- 
dian schools  at  a  quicker  pace. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  received  a  firsthand  report  on 
the  serious  conditions  existing  at  In- 
dian school  facilities  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior testified  that  there  were: 

Life-threatening  safety  deficiencies,  code 
violations,  and  hazardous  health  conditions 
existing  in  Bureau  (of  Indian  Affairs) 
schools,  dormitories,  and  other  buildings.  As 
a  result,  thousands  of  students,  teachers,  and 
other  government  and  contract  employees 
currently  live  and  work  in  buildings  that 
Federal  inspectors  and  Bureau  safety  officers 
have  classified  as  unsafe  and  unsanitary. 

The  Inspector  General  went  on  to 
state: 

These  (Inspector  General)  reports  reveal 
and  describe  a  deplorable  state  of  Indian  edu- 
cation facilities  which  are  often  structurally 
unsound,  in  disrepair  and  poorly  maintained. 
Further  the  degraded  condition  of  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  classrooms,  dormitories,  study 
and  recreational  areas,  and  other  related  fa- 
cilities, has  undoubtedly  had  a  profound  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  quality  of  education  being 
provided  to  Indian  children. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  of  us  would 
be  willing  to  send  our  children  to 
schools  that  threatened  their  health 
and  safety?  How  many  of  us  would  be 
satisfied  with  having  to  tell  our  con- 
stituents that  the  new  school  they 
need  now  will  not  be  built  until  the  end 
of  the  decade  or  longer,  even  though 
the  existing  school  facility  is  in  a  ter- 
rible state  of  disrepair,  or  has  been  offi- 
cially condemned?  How  ironic  that  our 
advice  to  the  young  to  "stay  in  school" 
is  more  likely  to  remind  Indian  chil- 
dren of  the  Federal  Government's  ne- 
glect of  Indian  education  than  to  serve 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  be  the  best 
they  can  be. 

While  additional  appropriations  for 
facilities  construction  would  be  a  wel- 
come start,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  backlog  of  new  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  for  Indian 
schools  and  associated  facilities  that 
approaches  $550  million.  Budgetary  and 
fiscal  limitations  make  it  unlikely  the 
sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  re- 


duce this  backlog  significantly  over 
the  next  10  years.  Thus,  we  must  ex- 
plore every  reasonable  alternative  to 
expediting  new  school  construction. 
The  health,  safety  and  educational 
well-being  of  Indian  children  demand 
that  we  do  no  less. 

One  way  to  finance  the  construction 
of  new  schools  within  the  BIA-funded 
school  system  would  be  to  have  tribes 
issue  bonds,  finance  the  construction  of 
the  schools  from  these  bonds,  and  then 
have  the  Federal  Government  lease  the 
school  facility  back  from  the  tribe. 

Authority  exists  under  the  Indian 
Tribal  Governmental  Tax  Status  Act  of 
1982  for  Indian  tribes  to  issue  tax  ex- 
empt bonds  for  normal  and  customary 
"essential  governmental  purposes  "—■ 
which  would  certainly  include  con- 
struction of  new  schools. 

Little  use  of  this  authority  has  been 
made  for  governmental  purposes  be- 
cause most  of  these  governmental  func- 
tions are  funded  by  the  BIA,  IHS,  or 
other  Federal  agencies  at  present  and 
tribes  have  not  had  to  raise  funds  from 
their  own  sources.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment finances  the  construction  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  and  does  not  issue 
special  bonds  for  such  construction 
purposes. 

The  pressures  of  Federal  deficits  and 
other  demands  on  the  Federal  budget 
have  tightly  limited  the  availability  of 
funds  for  new  school  construction.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  large  backlog  of 
schools  that  need  to  be  replaced,  major 
repairs  undertaken  or  entirely  new 
schools  built. 

The  exact  repayment  schedule  can 
vary  from  bond  to  bond  and  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  involve  a  set  of  ex- 
actly equal  total  payments  per  year,  as 
characterizes  a  home  mortgage.  It  is 
possible  to  tailor  a  set  of  principle  pay- 
ments to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
bond  issuer  and  purchasers.  Neverthe- 
less, as  an  approximation,  a  set  of 
equal  interest  and  amortization  pay- 
ments per  year  is  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate of  the  future  funding  require- 
ments. 

The  table  below  shows  what  the  an- 
nual requirements  would  be  for  the 
payment  of  interest  and  amortization 
on  a  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000.  Annual 
funding  requirements  for  larger  or 
smaller  bonds  can  easily  be  calculated 
by  applying  the  appropriate  multiple  of 
$10,000,000.  For  example,  a  bond  of 
$50,000,000  would  require  5  times  the  an- 
nual interest  and  amortization  pay- 
ments of  a  bond  of  $10,000,000. 

ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUIRED  TO  SERVICE  A 
$10,000,000  BOND 
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As  shown  in  the  table,  the  payments 
on  a  $10,000,000  bond  depend  on  the  re- 
payment period  and  the  interest  rate. 
Assuming  a  20-year  repayment  period 
and  6  percent  interest — in  the  ballpark 
for  current  tax  exempt  financing,  the 
payments  on  a  bond  of  $10,000,000  would 
be  $872,000  per  year.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  fund  $50  million  in  new  school 
construction  by  appropriating  $4.4  mil- 
lion per  year  for  20  years. 

New  school  construction  funding  of 
$500  million  could  be  undertaken  by  ap- 
propriating $44.0  million  per  year  for  20 
years.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  an- 
nual appropriation  levels  for  new 
school  construction  in  FY  92  and  FY  93. 
respectively,  was  $32,495  million  and 
$34,702  million.  Subtracting  out  the 
funding  set-aside  for  specific  construc- 
tion projects  added  by  the  Congress, 
the  Federal  Government  will  have 
around  $57  million  remaining  to  build 
approximately  6  schools  on  the  priority 
list. 

In  order  for  tribes  to  successfully 
issue  tax  exempt  financing,  it  might  be 
necessary  for  them  to  have  a  lease 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment signed  in  advance  for  the  school 
facility  to  be  constructed.  This  would 
provide  the  necessary  assurance  to 
bond  purchasers  that  the  payments  on 
the  bonds  would  be  secure.  The  lease 
agreement  would  presumably  be  for  the 
term  of  the  bond  repayment. 

Mechanically,  the  issuance  of  a  bond 
is  not  complicated:  it  is  much  like  ob- 
taining a  home  mortgage.  A  decision 
would  have  to  be  made  on  the  term  of 
the  bond.  Current  credit  market  condi- 
tions would  then  largely  determine  the 
interest  rate  at  which  the  bond  could 
be  sold— in  the  range  of  5  to  7  percent 
at  present  for  tax-exempt  bonds,  de- 
pending on  the  riskiness  of  the  bond 
and  other  factors. 

The  tribe  would  have  to  find  an  in- 
vestment banker  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  doing  much  of  the  legal  and 
other  paperwork.  The  investment 
banker  would  find  the  purchasers  for 
the  bond.  Once  the  bond  was  sold,  the 
tribe  would  have  to  pay  bond  attor- 
neys, investment  bankers  and  other 
fees  and  would  receive  the  bond  reve- 
nues to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing the  school  construction. 

States  and  localities  all  across  the 
United  States  use  these  procedures  for 
the  financing  of  roads,  hospitals, 
schools  and  other  public  facilities  on  a 
routine  basis.  There  is  a  large  network 
of  investment  bankers,  lawyers  and 
other  financial  experts  available  who 
serve  this  market^-although  it  has 
been  little  used  by  tribes  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  all 
interested  parties  will  carefully  exam- 
ine this  approach.  I  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  draft  this  legislation  nar- 
rowly so  as  to  focus  the  discussion  on 
the  method  rather  than  how  broadly  it 
might  be  applied.  The  range  of  projects 
that    could    theoretically    be    funded 


under  this  proposal  is  not  as  important 
as  finding  a  consensus  approach.  More- 
over. I  want  to  emphasize  to  Federal 
reviewers  that  the  schools  proposed  to 
be  funded  under  this  legislation  are 
limited  to  those  schools  that  are  al- 
ready on  the  Education  Facilities  Con- 
struction Priority  Lists  of  FY  1993  and 
as  thereafter  modified.  If  we  are  pre- 
pared to  commit  a  certain  amount  of 
funding  each  year  for  new  school  con- 
struction, then  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
would  also  be  willing  to  consider  alter- 
native methods  to  utilize  those  funds 
in  the  most  prudent  manner,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  cost  of  building  and  re- 
pairing schools  that  are  lower  on  the 
priority  list  will  continue  to  rise  under 
the  current  method.  In  some  cases,  the 
cost  of  building  a  new  school  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  repairing  the  current 
facility. 

To  those  in  the  new  administration 
who  are  wondering  what  steps  they  can 
take  to  stimulate  Indian  reservation 
economies,  let  me  encourage  them  to 
consider  the  multiplier  effects  that 
would  occur  for  reservation  and  rural 
economies  as  a  result  of  accelerating 
the  construction  of  new  schools. 

To  those  in  the  new  administration 
who  are  wondering  what  steps  they  can 
take  to  improve  the  quality  of  Indian 
education,  let  me  encourage  them  to 
consider  the  positive  effects  that  would 
occur  from  creating  a  healthy  and  safe 
learning  environment  for  Indian  chil- 
dren. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  the  com- 
ments of  all  interested  parties  on  this 
legislation  and  to  reviewing  other  al- 
ternatives. It  is  my  hope  that  all  inter- 
ested parties  will  keep  in  mind  that  the 
ultimate  goal  of  this  effort  is  much 
more  important  than  simply  supplying 
the  necessary  bricks  and  mortar:  it  is 
about  providing  Indian  children  with 
the  opportunity  to  learn. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  615 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Trib- 
al Government  Lease  Agreement  Act"". 

SEC.  2.  DEFINrnONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act: 

il)  The  term  "Indian  tribal  government  ' 
means  the  governing  body  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized  group 
or  community,  including  any  Alaska  Native 
village  or  regional  or  village  corporation  as 
defined  in  or  established  pursuant  to  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  which 
is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the  special  pro- 
grams and  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as 
Indians. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 


(3)  The  term  "Fund"  means  the  Fund  es- 
tablished by  section  4. 

(4)  The  term  "account"  means  an  account 
within  the  Fund  established  on  behalf  of  an 
Indian  tribal  government  in  connection  with 
a  lease  agreement  entered  into  by  that  tribal 
government  pursuant  to  section  3. 

(5)  The  term  "essential  governmental  func- 
tion" means  any  function  carried  out  by,  or 
on  behalf  of,  an  Indian  tribal  government  in- 
volving the  planning,  design,  construction, 
repair,  improvement,  and  expansion  of  edu- 
cation facilities. 

SEC.  3.  SELF-DETERMINATION  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Purpose.— The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
under  section  102  of  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
minatlon  and  Education  Assistance  Act,  to 
enter  into  lease  agreements  with  Indian  trib- 
al governments  pursuant  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary agrees  to  lease,  for  a  period  of  years, 
facilities  constructed  by  any  such  tribal  gov- 
ernment for  use  in  carrying  out  an  essential 
governmental  function. 

(b)  Te:rms.— Any  lease  agreement  shall  in- 
clude such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  assure  that  the  proceeds  from  bonds,  sold 
by  an  Indian  tribal  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  facility  to  be  covered 
by  such  lease  agreement,  will  be  used  only  in 
the  manner,  and  for  the  purposes,  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  LNDIA.N  Priority  List.— In  determining 
which  Indian  tribal  government  may  enter 
into  a  lease  agreement  under  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  follow  the  Education  Facili- 
ties Construction  Priority  list  as  of  fiscal 
year  1993  or  as  thereafter  modified. 

SEC.  4.  THE  TRIBAL  GOVERNMENT  LEASE  FVtiD. 

(a)  EsTABLisH.MEST.— There  is  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the 
Tribal  Government  Lease  Fund.  Each  Indian 
tribal  government  having  a  lease  agreement 
under  this  Act  shall  have  an  account  in  such 
Fund. 

(b)  CONTE.NTS  OF  FUND.— There  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  appropriate  accounts  within 
the  Fund  the  following: 

( 1 )  Moneys  appropriated  to  the  accounts 
for  payments  in  connection  with  lease  agree- 
ments under  this  Act. 

(2)  Income  and  gains  realized  by  the  ac- 
count from  any  investment  of  excess  funds, 
and  the  obligations  or  securities  comprising 
such  investments  within  such  account. 

(3)  Any  other  receipts  of  such  account. 

(c)  Excess  Funds  Investme.nt.- If  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  determines  that  the 
amount  of  money  in  any  such  account  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  required  for  current  needs, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  invest 
such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury deems  advisable  in  obligations  of,  or  ob- 
ligations guaranteed  by,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  such  other  govern- 
mental or  agency  obligations  or  other  securi- 
ties of  the  United  States  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(d)  Depository.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  deposit  moneys  of  the  Fund 
with  any  Federal  Reserve  bank,  any  deposi- 
tory for  public  funds,  or  in  such  other  places 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  deems  appropriate. 

(e)  Uses.— Moneys  in  each  account  within 
the  Fund  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  order— 

(1 )  to  effect  the  payment,  when  due,  of  the 
principal  of,  and  any  interest  on,  bonds  is- 
sued by  the  tribal  government  having  such 
account  in  connection  with  a  facility  cov- 
ered by  a  lease  agreement  under  this  Act; 

(2)  to  redeem  such  bonds:  and 


(3-)  to  make  payment  of  all  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Indian  tribal  government  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  with  respect  to  its  ac- 
count within  the  Fund. 

SEC.  S.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION  TO 
THE  FUND;  APPROPRIATIONS, 

Moneys  in  such  Fund,  together  with  all 
moneys  hereafter  deposited  in  such  Fund, 
are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. For  fiscal  year  1994.  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  to  each  of  the  appropriate  ac- 
counts in  the  Fund,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  payments  under  lease 
agreements  under  this  Act.  and  to  carry  out 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  8.  FULL  FAITH  AND  CREDIT, 

Any  bond  issued  by  an  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernment after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  for 
the  construction  of  a  facility  covered  by  a 
lease  agreement  under  this  Act  shall  con- 
stitute general  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  America  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

SEC.  7.  AUDIT  OF  TRANSACTIONS. 

(a)  Lv  General.— The  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  audit 
the  operations  of  each  of  the  accounts  within 
the  Fund  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  Any  such 
audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  accounts  of  the  Fund  are  nor- 
mally kept.  The  representatives  of  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files  and 
other  papers,  things,  or  property  belonging 
to,  or  in  use  by  or  in  connection  with  the 
Fund,  or  the  Indian  tribal  government  which 
pertain  to  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Fund  and  which  are  necessary  to  facilitate 
an  audit.  Such  representatives  shall  be  af- 
forded full  facilities  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositories.  fiscal  agents.  and 
custodians.  All  such  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  files,  papers,  things,  and 
property  shall  remain  in  the  possession  and 
custody  of  the  Fund,  or  the  Indian  tribal 
government,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Access  to  Information.— The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  files,  and  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by 
any  person  or  entity  which  has  entered  into 
a  financial  transaction  with  or  involving  the 
Fund,  or  the  Indian  tribal  government,  under 
this  Act,  to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Comptroller  General  to  facilitate  any 
audit  of  financial  transactions  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Such  rep>- 
resentatives  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities 
for  verifying  transactions  with  the  balances 
or  securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  custodians.  All  such  property  of 
such  person  or  entity  shall,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  remain  in  the  possession  and 
custody  of  such  person  or  entity. 

(c)  Report.— The  Comptroller  General 
shall  make  a  report  of  each  such  audit  to  the 
Congress.  Such  report  shall  contain  all  com- 
ments and  information  which  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  deems  necessary  to  inform  Con- 
gress of  the  financial  operations  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Fund  and  any  recommendations 
which  he  deems  advisable.  Such  report  shall 
indicate  specifically  and  describe  in  detail 
any  program,  expenditure,  or  other  financial 
transaction  or  undertaking  observed  in  the 
course  of  such  audit  which  the  Comptroller 
General  deems  to  have  been  carried  on  or 
made  without  lawful  authority  or  which  is 


inconsistent  with  the  purposes  and  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  A  copy  of  such  report  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
and  the  appropriate  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ments under  this  Act  at  the  time  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.* 


By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  him- 
self.     Mr.      MURKOWSKI.      Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Graram,      Mr.      Akaka.      Mr. 
Daschle,    Mr.    Campbell,    Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    Simpson,    Mr. 
Specter,  and  Mr.  Jeffords): 
S.  616.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  and  the  rates 
of    dependency    and    indemnity    com- 
pensation for  the  survivors  of  certain 
disabled  veterans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

VETERA.NS"  COMPENSATION  COST-OF-LIVING 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  introducing 
today  S.  616.  the  proposed  Veterans 
Compensation  Cost-of-Living  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1993.  I  am  enormously 
pleased  that  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  joined  me  as  original  cosponsors  of 
this  Important  measure — including 
ranking  Republican  member  Frank 
MURKOWSKI  and  Senators  Dennis 
DeConcini.  George  Mitchell,  Bob 
Graham.  Daniel  akaka.  Tom  Daschle. 
Ben  nighthorse  Campbell.  Strom 
Thurmond.  Alan  Simpson.  Arlen 
Specter,  and  Jim  Jeffords. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  in- 
crease, effective  December  I.  1993.  the 
rates  of  compensation  paid  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation,  or  DIC,  paid  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  certain  service-disabled  veter- 
ans. The  rates  would  increase  by  the 
same  percentage  as  the  increase  in  So- 
cial Security  and  VA  pension  benefits. 
The  compensation  COLA  would  become 
effective  on  the  same  date  that  the  in- 
crease for  those  benefits  takes  effect. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  fundamen- 
tal obligation  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  2.2  million  service-disabled  veter- 
ans and  345,000  survivors  who  depend  on 
these  compensation  programs.  The 
needs  of  these  veterans  and  survivors 
are  uniquely  related  to  veterans'  enor- 
mous sacrifices  on  behalf  of  our  great 
Nation.  Addressing  these  needs  is  a  top 
priority  of  mine  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

I  represent  a  State  where  military 
service  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
Ever  since  I  entered  public  life,  to 
serve  the  people  of  West  Virginia,  I 
have  worked  very  closely  with  our  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  The  com- 
pensation payments  that  this  bill 
would  adjust  affect  the  everyday  lives 
of  over  2V2  million  veterans  and  veter- 
ans' survivors.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  continue  to  provide  COLA's  in  com- 
pensation and  Die  benefits  in  order  to 


ensure  that  the  value  of  these  top-pri- 
ority, service-connected  VA  benefits  is 
not  eroded  by  inflation.  Most  recently, 
on  October  24,  1992,  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  102-510,  providing  a  3-per- 
cent increase  in  these  same  benefits, 
effective  December  1,  1992. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  the  December  1,  1993  Social 
Security  and  VA  pension  COLA  will  be 
3  percent.  This  is  a  preliminary  esti- 
mate, but  I  expect  the  actual  increase 
will  be  close  to  this  estimate.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
a  3-percent  COLA  would  cost  $325  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $324  mil- 
lion in  outlays  over  current  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  Con- 
gress has  provided  annual  increases  in 
VA  compensation  rates  every  fiscal 
year  since  1976  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  support  these 
necessary  increases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  616 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Compensation  Cost-of-Living  Adjustment 
Act  of  1993 '. 

SEC.  2.  DISABIUTV  COMPENSATION  AND  DE- 
PENDENCY AND  INDEMNITY  COM- 
PENSATION RATE  INCREASES. 

(a)  Ln  General.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  shall,  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  increase,  effective  December  1.  1993,  the 
rates  of  and  limitations  on  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  disability  compensation 
and  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion. 

i2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  increase  each  of 
the  rates  and  limitations  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 1114,  1115(1),  1162,  1311,  1313,  and  1314  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  that  were  in- 
creased pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  Veter- 
ans" Compensation  Cost-of-Li%nng  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1992  (Public  Law  102-510:  106 
Stat.  3318:  38  U.S.C.  101  note).  The  increase 
shall  be  made  in  such  rates  and  limitations 
as  in  effect  on  November  30,  1993,  and  shall 
be  by  the  same  percentage  that  benefit 
amounts  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  are  in- 
creased effective  December  1,  1993.  as  a  result 
of  a  determination  under  section  215(i)  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  415(i)). 

(B)  In  the  computation  of  increased  rates 
and  limitations  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A),  amounts  of  $0.50  or  more  shall  be  round- 
ed to  the  next  higher  dollar  amount  and 
amounts  of  less  than  $0.50  shall  be  rounded 
to  the  next  lower  dollar  amount. 

(b)  Special  Rule.— The  Secretary  may  ad- 
just administratively,  consistent  with  the 
increases  made  under  subsection  (a),  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  payable  to 
persons  within  the  purview  of  section  10  of 
Public  Law  85-857  (2  Stat.  1263)  who  are  not 
in  receipt  of  compensation  payable  pursuant 
to  chapter  11  of  title  38,  United  States  C<3de. 

(c)  Publication  Recjuire.ment.- At  the 
same  time  as  the  matters  specified  in  section 
214(i)(2)(D)   of   the   Social    Security   Act  42 
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U.S.C.  415(i)(2)(D))  are  required  to  be  pub- 
lished by  reason  of  a  determination  made 
under  section  2l5<i)  of  such  Act  during  fiscal 
year  1993,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  rates  and  limitations 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)<2)(A)  as  in- 
creased under  this  section.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Mo'i'NfflAN,    Mr.    Bradley,   Mr. 

Jeffords.     Mr.     Bryan.     Mr. 

Reid.       Mr.       Shelby.       Mr. 

LlEBERMAN.  and  Mr.  ROBB): 
S.  617.  A  bill  to  authorize  research 
into  the  desalinization  of  water  and 
water  reuse  and  to  authorize  a  progrram 
for  States,  cities,  or  any  qualifying 
agency  which  desires  to  own  and  oper- 
ate a  desalinization  of  water  reuse  fa- 
cility to  develop  such  facilities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

DESALINIZATION  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
.\CT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Desalinization  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1993.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  bipartisan  cospon- 
sors  from  diverse  regions  of  the  coun- 
try to  join  me  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation. Cosponsors  of  this  legislation 
include  Senators  Moynihan,  Bradley, 
Jeffords.  Bryan,  reid.  Shelby. 
LlEBERMAN.  and  Robb. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  legislation 
that  passed  the  Senate  unanimously 
during  the  summer  of  1992.  The  purpose 
of  my  bill  is  to  restart  Federal  research 
and  development  into  desalinization — 
the  process  of  removing  salt  or  biologi- 
cal impurities  from  water  in  order  to 
make  it  usable  for  drinking  or  irriga- 
tion. 

Desalinization  technologies  have  be- 
come more  well-known  as  a  result  of 
water  shortages  in  California  and  dis- 
putes over  water  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  world.  However,  many 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
are  3,500  desalinization  plants  in  105 
countries  throughout  the  world  and  in 
46  States  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  main  issue  that  still  arises  with 
regard  to  desalinization  is  its  cost. 
Until  more  cost-effective  technologies 
can  be  developed,  more  widespread  use 
of  desalinization  technologies  will  be 
precluded. 

Water  shortages  cause  problems  for 
economic  development  in  areas  as  di- 
verse as  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Dothan,  AL.  During  trips  to  the  Middle 
East,  I  have  heard  Israeli  Prime  Min- 
isters and  Egyptian  Presidents  talk 
more  about  water  than  about  oil.  Many 
poverty-stricken  African  nations  might 
be  able  to  grow  food  to  feed  their  peo- 
ple if  they  could  somehow  convert 
ocean  water  for  irrigation.  And  in 
Dothan.  AL,  business  people  worry 
about  access  to  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  Examples  of  disputes  over  access 
to  water  will  only  continue  to  grow  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Substantial  Federal  resources  were 
committed    to    research    and    develop- 


ment of  desalinization  technology  in 
the  1950"s  and  1960s.  According  to  a  re- 
port by  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, the  United  States  was  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  at  the  forefront 
of  desalinization  technology  through- 
out the  1960's  and  into  the  1970s.  Once 
governmental  support  ended,  however, 
Japanese  and  European  companies — 
many  of  which  were,  and  still  are,  indi- 
rectly supported  by  their  govern- 
ments— began  getting  contracts  that 
previously  would  have  been  awarded  to 
American  firms.  In  the  face  of  growing 
domestic  water  shortages  and  strategic 
international  concerns,  the  Federal 
Government  should  renew  its  commit- 
ment to  developing  low-cost  desaliniza- 
tion technologies  that  can  enable  U.S. 
firms  to  regain  their  competitive  edge 
in  this  field. 

My  legislation  has  two  main  parts. 
First,  during  Phase  I,  my  bill  author- 
izes the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Army  to  conduct  a  basic  research  and 
development  program  designed  to  pro- 
mote more  cost-efficient  desalinization 
technologies.  During  Phase  II,  dem- 
onstration projects  will  be  built  to  test 
the  new  technologies  developed  during 
Phase  I.  The  authorization  is  phased  in 
over  5  years,  which  is  critical  if  we 
hope  to  make  any  real  progress  in  this 
area.  Finally,  my  legislation  calls  upon 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  host  a  conference  at  which 
countries  currently  using,  or  hoping  to 
use,  desalinization  technologies  would 
meet. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  the  Earth's 
water  can  be  used  directly  for  human 
consumption,  or  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial uses.  The  world  will  experience 
ever  increasing  needs  for  fresh  water  in 
the  decades  ahead.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  begin  to  make  investments  in 
environmental  technologies  like  desa- 
linization now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  close 
look  at  this  legislation  and  the  positive 
implications  it  could  have  for  their 
States.  The  Senate  passed  this  legisla- 
tion unanimously  last  year.  I  hope  we 
can  do  that  a.gain  this  year,  and  get 
this  legislation  enacted  into  law.* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Kennedy.      Mr.      Simon.      Mr. 

DeConcini,  Mr.   Hatfield,  Mr. 

Glenn,    Mr.     Robb.    and    Mr. 

LEVIN): 
S.  618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  permit  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  of  non- 
immigrant students  and  visitors  who 
are  the  spouses  and  children  of  United 
States  permanent  resident  aliens,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

spousal  AND  CHILDREN  IMMIGRATION  ACT  OF 
1993 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
introduce  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit spouses  and  children  of  permanent 
residents  to  receive  visitor  and  student 


visas.  This  bill  is  designed  to  correct 
an  inequity  which  has  kept  foreign  in- 
dividuals from  visiting  their  spouses  or 
parents  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990. 
Congress  increased  the  number  of  visas 
for  spouses  and  children  of  permanent 
residents.  In  recent  years,  however,  a  2- 
to  4-year  backlog  in  the  processing  of 
immigrant  visa  petitions  has  caused 
lengthy  separations  for  many  families. 
While  applicant  spouses  and  children 
have  patiently  waited  for  the  day  when 
they  could  legally  enter  the  United 
States  as  immigrants,  they  have  re- 
mained in  their  home  countries,  apart 
from  their  loved  ones. 

In  an  effort  to  see  family  members  in 
the  United  States  during  the  multi- 
year  waiting  period,  many  spouses  and 
children  apply  for  visitor  or  student 
visas.  Under  current  State  Department 
policy,  however,  U.S.  consular  officials 
routinely  reject  these  temporary  visa 
requests.  Because  the  spouses  and  chil- 
dren conveyed  a  desire  to  immigrate  to 
this  country  in  their  permanent  resi- 
dent petitions.  American  consulates 
imply  that  they  would  stay  indefi- 
nitely in  the  United  States  against  the 
terms  of  their  visitor  or  student  visas. 
Following  this  policy,  consular  officers 
deny  the  visas,  preventing  immediate 
relatives  of  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States  from  even  seeing  family 
members  in  this  country. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today — containing  the  same  language 
as  S.  2385,  which  I  sponsored  in  the  102d 
Congress— would  remedy  this  situation. 
It  would  eliminate  the  implication 
that  the  existence  of  a  petition  for  per- 
manent residence  implies  that  an  ap- 
plicant will  not  return  to  his  or  her 
home  nation  and  would  remain  in  the 
United  States  after  the  expiration  of  a 
temporary  visa.  This  equitable  solution 
simply  grants  to  immigrant  family 
members  the  same  opportunity  to  visit 
the  United  States  as  all  others  desiring 
to  come  here  as  visitors  or  students. 

This  legislation  anticipates  the  possi- 
bility that  some  may  violate  the  terms 
of  their  visas  by  overstaying  the  period 
which  the  visa  provides.  It  penalizes 
spouses  or  children  of  permanent  resi- 
dents who  overstay  their  visas  by  al- 
lowing the  Secretary  of  State  to  delay 
their  permanent  visa  petitions  for  1 
year  if  visa  durations  are  violated. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  re- 
ceived widespread  support  in  Congress. 
In  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Affairs,  Senator  Kennedy, 
is  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and  has  for- 
mally expressed  his  support  for  the 
measure  on  the  Senate  floor.  Addition- 
ally, the  bill  has  garnered  several  bi- 
partisan cosponsors.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Chairman  Romano  L. 
Mazzoli,  and  four  other  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Law,  Immigration,  and  Refu- 
gees, wrote  to  the  State  Department 


urging  it  to  take  a  similar  action.  "We 
strongly  urge  you,  "  wrote  the  sub- 
committee members  "to  consider  issu- 
ing a  directive  instructing  consular  of- 
ficers to  take  special  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  existence  of  an  immigrant 
petition  on  file  need  not  exclude  favor- 
able consideration  of  an  application  for 
a  visitors  visa  coming  from  the  spouse 
or  child  of  a  permanent  resident." 
(April  3,  1992) 

During  the  Presidential  campaign, 
America  heard  much  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  intact  nuclear  family.  By 
joining  me  in  remedying  this  unfortu- 
nate situation,  we  can  afford  families 
separated  by  an  unfortunate  adminis- 
trative delay  a  better  chance  to  remain 
together  as  a  family  unit.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  and  cosponsor 
this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  618 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ADMISSION  OF  CERTAIN  "B"  AND  T" 
VISA  NONIMMIGRANTS  WHO  ARE 
SPOUSES  OR  CHILDREN  OF  UNITED 
STATES  PERMANENT  RESIDENT 
AUENS. 

Section  212  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(OKI)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  alien— 

"(A)  who  is  the  spouse  or  child  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
to  the  United  States. 

"(B)  who  seeks  admission  to  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  visiting  the  permanent 
resident  spouse  or  parent  or  for  studying  in 
the  United  States,  and 

"(C)  who  is  otherwise  qualified, 
may  be  denied  issuance  of  a  visa,  or  may  be 
denied  admission  to. the  United  States,  as  a 
nonimmigrant  alien  described  in  section 
101(a)(15)(B)  who  is  coming  to  the  United 
States  temporarily  for  pleasure  or  as  a  non- 
immigrant alien  described  in  section 
I01(a)(15)(F). 

"(2)  Whenever  an  alien  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  seeks  admission  to  the  United 
States  as  a  nonimmigrant  alien  described  in 
section  lOKaXlSKB)  who  is  coming  tempo- 
rarily for  pleasure  or  as  a  nonimmigrant 
alien  described  in  section  101(a)(15)(F).  the 
fact  that  a  petition  has  been  filed  on  the 
alien's  behalf  for  classification  of  the  alien 
as  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  shall  not  constitute  evidence  of  the 
alien's  intention  to  abandon  his  or  her  for- 
eign residence. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  alien— 

••(A)  who  is  issued  a  nonimmigrant  visa 
under  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  who  was  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  and 

"(C)  who  remains  in  the  United  States 
longer  than  the  period  authorized  for  such 
nonimmigrant  status. 

shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  an  immigrant 
visa  for  a  period  of  up  to  one  year  after  the 


alien's  priority  date  has  been  reached,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  determine.".* 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  improved  services 
to  beneficiaries  under  such  act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECURrTY  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Congress  I  introduced  S. 
3377,  the  Social  Security  bill  of  rights. 
That  legislation  was  designed  to  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  services  to  people 
who  receive  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  It  guaranteed  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  rely  on  Social  Se- 
curity a  system  that  is  convenient  to 
use,  prompt  in  its  delivery  of  service 
and  responsive  to  their  concerns. 
Today  I  am  reintroducing  this  bill. 

As  was  the  case  with  S.  3377,  this  new 
legislation  seeks  to  establish  a  mini- 
mum level  of  service  quality  in  the  sys- 
tem and  to  remove  some  of  the  barriers 
people  have  encountered  when  enroll- 
ing in  Social  Security  programs.  The 
legislation  also  makes  other  benefit 
programs — outside  of  Social  Security, 
yet  crucial  for  many  Social  Security 
beneficiaries — more  available  to  people 
who  need  them.  Let  me  briefly  describe 
some  of  the  rights  I  believe  bene- 
ficiaries should  have. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  A  CONVENIENT  SYSTEM 

Many  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
are  also  eligible  for  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent benefit  programs,  either  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  programs 
established  under  other  laws.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  process  for  applying  for 
these  benefits  is  confusing  and  often 
difficult.  The  problem  is  further  exac- 
erbated by  the  fact  that  different  agen- 
cies handle  different  benefit  applica- 
tions. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  an  exam- 
ple. A  senior  citizen,  who  receives  So- 
cial Security  retirement  benefits, 
might  also  qualify  for  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  [SSI]  Program 
if  they  meet  the  necessary  require- 
ments. This  same  individual  might  also 
be  eligible  for  the  Low  Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Program  [LIHEAP], 
or  for  health  care  benefits  under  Med- 
icaid, or  for  Food  Stamps.  This  senior 
citizen  can  apply  for  SSI  and  Food 
Stamps  at  a  local  Social  Security  of- 
fice. But  LIHEAP  applications  in  most 
States  are  available  at  either  a  com- 
munity action  agency  or  a  local  social 
services  office — not  at  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Office.  In  order  to  get  a  Medicaid 
application,  this  person  would  have  to 
go  to  a  State  welfare  office. 

The  current  system  forces  people  to 
go  several  places  to  obtain  benefits. 
This  is  inconvenient,  confusing,  and  ul- 
timately discourages  many  people  from 
applying  for  benefits  that  they  need.  In 
many  areas  of  the  country,  people  do 
not  have  access  to  adequate  public 
transportation— they     have     difficulty 


getting  to  just  one  office,  much  less 
several  offices. 

The  Social  Security  bill  of  rights  es- 
tablishes a  one-stop  shopping  system. 
Social  Security  field  offices  would  dis- 
tribute and  accept  applications  for  the 
Medicaid  and  LIHEAP  programs.  To  fa- 
cilitate the  system,  SSA  will  establish 
a  training  program  for  its  workers  so 
that  they  may  provide  accurate  infor- 
mation and  advice  on  completing  the 
forms.  The  actual  processing  of  the  ap- 
plication will  continue  to  be  handled 
by  the  agencies  responsible  for  it  under 
current  law.  These  agencies  will  also 
continue  to  accept  applications  di- 
rectly. 

This  bill  also  contains  provisions  to 
improve  telephone  access  to  local  So- 
cial Security  field  offices.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  will  recall  that  in  October 
1989,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion [SSA]  began  diverting  telephone 
calls  made  to  local  Social  Security 
field  offices  to  a  national  800  number. 
The  number  of  telephone  lines  to  the 
local  office  were  cut  and  local  office 
phone  numbers  were  removed  from 
telephone  directories.  Problems 
plagued  the  800  number  system.  People 
got  busy  signals  when  they  called  and, 
once  given  the  chance  to  talk  to  a  real 
person,  often  received  incorrect  and 
misleading  information. 

In  the  Ombibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  [OBRA]  of  1990,  the  Congress 
required  SSA  to  restore  the  public's 
telephone  access  to  local  offices  at  the 
level  generally  available  on  September 
30.  1989,  and  to  relist  the  numbers  of 
the  affected  offices  in  local  telephone 
directories.  This  mandate  applied  to 
834  offices.  SSA  relisted  the  office  tele- 
phone numbers  in  the  directories,  but 
refused  to  restore  many  of  the  phone 
lines.  As  a  result,  local  Social  Security 
offices  targeted  by  OBRA  1990  have  30 
percent  fewer  general  inquiry  lines 
than  they  had  in  place  on  September 
30.  1989. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that  busy  signal  rates  averaged  52.5 
percent  in  those  offices  where  public 
inquiry  lines  were  not  replaced,  while 
the  busy  signal  rate  in  those  offices 
where  the  lines  were  maintained  was 
43.2  percent.  Both  of  these  busy  signal 
rates  are  too  high,  but  it  is  important 
to  note  that  restoring  the  telephone 
lines  at  local  offices  does  improve  the 
service  SSA  provides  to  beneficiaries. 
The  provision  in  this  bill  would  require 
SSA  to  restore  the  number  of  lines  to 
field  offices  to  the  September  30,  1989, 
level 

THE  RIGHT  TO  OLTREACH  SERVICES 

Many  homebound  senior  citizens  are 
eligible  for  programs  like  Food 
Stamps,  LIHEAP,  and  Medicaid.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  do  not  have  the  ability 
to  get  to  a  local  Social  Security  office 
or  a  local  welfare  office  to  find  out 
about,  and  apply  for  these  benefit  pro- 
grams. That  is  why  the  Social  Security 
bill  of  rights  would  create  an  outreach 
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progrram  for  homebound  seniors.  SSA 
would  work  with  local  governments 
and  social  service  agencies  such  as 
Area  Agencies  for  the  Aging,  local 
mental  health  systems,  charity  groups, 
and  cultural  organizations,  to  identify 
who  these  homebound  seniors  are.  SSA 
personnel  will  then  visit  these  seniors 
to  explain  to  them  what  benefit  pro- 
grams may  be  helpful  to  them  and  to 
help  them  apply  for  benefits. 

PROTECTION  FROM  FRAUD  AND  ABUSE 

Mr.  President,  in  1988  Congress  en- 
acted a  law  to  prevent  the  misuse  of 
symbols  and  emblems  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration 
[HCFA].  The  purpose  of  the  1988  provi- 
sion was  to  prohibit  organizations  from 
conveying  the  false  impression  that 
their  materials  and  their  mailings  were 
endorsed  by  SSA  or  HCFA.  The  provi- 
sions in  my  bill  builds  upon  this  frame- 
work. It  extends  the  law's  coverage  to 
the  emblems  of  the  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  and  Medicaid  Programs 
and  it  prevents  the  unauthorized  dupli- 
cation of  SSA  forms  and  materials. 
Any  penalties  collected  from  the  mis- 
use of  SSA's  emblems  and  symbols 
must  be  deposited  into  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  trust  fund.  A  pro- 
vision similar  to  this  one  was  included 
in  the  conference  report  of  H.R.  11.  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1992. 

The  Social  Security  bill  of  rights 
also  addresses  ahother  serious  problem 
facing  senior  citizens.  Unscrupulous  or- 
ganizations take  advantage  of  the  el- 
derly by  the  use  of  deception  and  scare 
tactics.  I  have  received  many  calls  and 
letters  from  seniors  who  have  received 
mailings  that  suggest  that  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds  are  out  of  money. 
Just  imagine  the  horror  and  anxiety 
that  a  senior  citizen  must  go  through 
when  they  hear  that  Social  Security— 
the  sole  source  of  income  for  many— is 
bankrupt. 

Clearly  there  is  a  need  to  educate 
beneficiaries  about  the  status  of  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds.  This  legis- 
lation would  require  SSA  to  provide  all 
beneficiaries  of  the  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  trust  fund  with  infor- 
mation on  its  financial  status,  a  de- 
scription of  how  it  is  financed  and  a  de- 
scription of  all  services  provided  to 
beneficiaries  free  of  charge.  This  infor- 
mation will  be  sent  to  all  beneficiaries 
in  the  annual  cost-of-living  adjustment 
notice.  We  must  let  beneficiaries  know 
that  they  need  not  worry  about  the  fi- 
nancial status  of  the  trust  funds. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  UNDERSTANDABLE  INFORMATION 

Mr.  President,  according  to  an  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons 
report,  illiteracy  and  reading  com- 
prehension problems  pose  a  significant 
barrier  to  getting  benefits  for  older 
persons  who  do  not  speak  English.  In- 
formation about  benefit  programs  as 
well  as  current  outreach  efforts  are  pri- 
marily aimed  at  the  English-speaking 
population.  Senior  advocates  in  several 


States  have  noted  a  shortage  of  bilin- 
gual personnel  in  local  Social  Security 
offices  despite  large  non-English- 
speaking  populations  in  that  area.  This 
situation  discourages  people  from  get- 
ting benefits  from  which  they  qualify. 

My  legislation  requires  Social  Secu- 
rity offices  to  provide  materials  in 
other  languages  where  a  significant 
number  of  people  in  the  area  served  by 
the  office  do  not  speak  English.  The 
level  of  bilingual  services  required  in 
the  legislation  is  the  same  one  that  ex- 
ists under  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
This  legislation  would  extend  this  re- 
quirement to  additional  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  programs.  It  is  my  hope  that 
all  Social  Security  offices  will  have  bi- 
lingual personnel  and  applications  on 
the  premises  to  serve  those  people  who 
do  not  use  English  as  their  first  lan- 
guage within  180  days  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK 

Mr.  President,  people  who  receive  So- 
cial Security  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits [SSDI]  want  to  work.  One  man  told 
me  that  he  actually  wants  to  pay 
taxes — think  about  it.  someone  who 
yearns  to  file  an  IRS  1040  form.  But 
this  gentleman,  like  many  disabled 
people  on  SSDI.  chose  not  to  work  be- 
cause under  the  SSDI  Program  he 
could  lose  his  medical  benefits  if  he 
earned  more  than  $500  a  month. 

The  Social  Security  bill  of  rights  cre- 
ates a  right  to  work  by  extending  the 
work  incentives  provisions  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  [SSI]  Pro- 
gram of  the  SSDI  Program.  Experience 
with  this  provision  of  SSI  has  shown 
that,  for  most  disabled  people,  contin- 
ued access  to  Medicaid  health  insur- 
ance coverage  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  their  successful  return  to 
work.  This  program  gives  SSI  bene- 
ficiaries the  confidence  that  attempt- 
ing to  work  will  not  disqualify  their 
for  benefits  in  the  future  should  that 
work  attempt  fail.  People  on  SSDI 
should  have  the  same  protection. 

This  provision  is  particularly  timely 
now  that  the  Americans  with  Disabil- 
ities Act  [ADA]  is  in  full  effect.  This 
landmark  legislation  guarantees  that  a 
person  with  a  disability  will  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  employment  and 
that  they  will  have  access  to  public 
places,  including  the  workplace.  But 
without  adequate  incentives  to  seek 
work,  the  promise  and  the  dream  of  the 
ADA  will  go  unfulfilled  for  millions. 

ELIMINATION  OF  THE  ONE-THIRD  REDUCTION 
RULE 

The  Supplemental  Security  Income 
[SSI]  Program  protects  millions  of 
blind,  aged,  and  disabled  people  from 
destitution  by  giving  them  the  means 
to  live  independent  lives.  Last  year. 
SSA  completed  the  SSI  modernization 
project,  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
SSI  Program.  The  project  convened  a 
panel  of  experts  to  assess  the  SSI  Pro- 
gram and  make  recommendations  for 
improvements. 
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One  of  the  key  goals  identified  by  the 
modernization  project  is  included  in 
this  legislation— the  repeal  of  the  one- 
third  reduction  rule.  The  regular 
monthly  SSI  Federal  benefit  standard 
for  1993  is  $434  for  an  individual  and 
$652  for  a  couple — this  translates  into 
$5,208  and  $7,824  per  year,  respectively. 
The  Federal  poverty  level  is  $6,970  for 
individuals  and  $9,430  for  couples.  SSI 
recipients  are  living  below  the  poverty 
level — and  remember,  these  are  low-in- 
come blind,  aged,  and  disabled  people— 
this  Nation's  most  vulnerable  citizens. 

Under  current  law.  SSI  recipients 
face  a  penalty  for  living  in  the  home  of 
another  person,  whether  that  person  is 
a  friend  or  family  member.  Their  bene- 
fits are  subject  to  a  one-third  reduc- 
tion— 33  percent — for  in-kind  support 
and  maintenance.  In-kind  support  is 
not  cash  income,  but  is  actual  food, 
clothing,  or  shelter  that  is  given  to  the 
recipient.  SSA  does  not  determine  the 
actual  value  of  any  support  received,  it 
simply  assumes  that  the  total  amount 
is  one-third. 

The  modernization  project's  panel  of 
experts  identified  several  problems 
with  the  so-called  one-third  reduction 
rule.  First,  it  pushes  people  who  are  al- 
ready living  below  the  poverty  level 
even  deeper  into  poverty.  Second,  the 
rule  is  demeaning.  When  a  person  ap- 
plies for  SSI,  or  when  their  eligibility 
is  redetermined,  they  have  to  answer  a 
battery  of  personal  questions  about 
their  living  arrangements — questions 
about  household  operating  expenses 
and  any  help  the  household  gets  to 
meet  expenses.  One  recipient  testified 
before  the  experts  that  she  was  afraid 
to  accept  gifts  from  caregivers  for  fear 
that  it  would  place  her  in  violation  of 
the  rule.  Statements  are  also  obtained 
from  other  household  members  who  are 
not  receiving  SSI  benefits.  This  intru- 
sion is  unwarranted. 

The  one-third  reduction  rule  is  also  a 
disincentive  to  families  helping  each 
other.  Informal  caregiving  from  friends 
and  relatives  provides  valuable  assist- 
ance to  SSI  recipients — particularly  for 
the  elderly.  The  rule  only  places  a 
greater  financial  burden  on  the  fami- 
lies of  these  recipients.  What's  more, 
the  rule  encourages  moving  the  recipi- 
ent out  of  the  home  and  away  from  the 
people  who  can  give  them  the  greatest 
support.  This  occurs  because  SSI  re- 
cipients who  live  in  public  housing  are 
not  subject  to  the  rule,  but  those  whose 
family  members  help  them  with  hous- 
ing costs  receive  a  reduced  benefit. 

Finally,  the  one-third  reduction  rule 
poses  administrative  problems  for  SSA. 
The  modernization  panel  heard  testi- 
mony from  field  office  employees  who 
reported  that  the  information  gather- 
ing and  decisionmaking  process  for  de- 
termining in-kind  support  is  highly 
subjective  and  is  one  of  the  most  time- 
consuming  and  complex  tasks  they  per- 
form. Even  the  most  experienced  em- 
ployees have  trouble  with  it. 


Mr.  President,  my  legislation  will 
eliminate  the  one-third  reduction  rule 
in  order  to  ease  the  burden  that  the 
present  rule  places  on  the  families  of 
beneficiaries  and  the  people  who  ad- 
minister the  program. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  PROJECTS  TO  IMPROVE 
SERVICE 

There  are  two  demonstration 
projects  in  this  bill  that  I  believe 
would  improve  the  disability  system. 
The  first  would  eliminate,  on  an  exper- 
imental basis,  the  reconsideration  level 
in  the  disability  determination  appeals 
process  for  SSI  and  the  Social  Security 
Disability  Insurance  [SSDI]  Programs. 
The  disability  determination  system  is 
plagued  by  a  huge  backlog  causing 
lengthy  delays  in  getting  people  bene- 
fits. Under  the  current  system.  State 
agencies  are  responsible  for  determin- 
ing whether  a  person  can  qualify  for 
benefits.  If  an  individual's  initial  appli- 
cation is  denied,  they  may  file  for  a  re- 
consideration of  the  ruling.  The  recon- 
sideration is  performed  by  the  same 
State  agency  that  rendered  the  initial 
denial  of  benefits.  Very  few  of  these 
initial  denials  are  overturned  in  recon- 
sideration. 

Under  my  demonstration  project,  the 
States  will  no  longer  have  to  conduct 
the  reconsideration,  freeing  up  State 
personnel  to  conduct  initial  reviews. 
Instead  of  going  to  reconsideration,  de- 
nied cases  will  proceed  directly  to  the 
hearing  level.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
will  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  backlog 
of  cases  at  State  disability  determina- 
tion services. 

The  second  demonstration  project 
would  explore  changing  the  orientation 
of  the  current  SSDI  Program  from  an 
early  retirement  system  for  people  too 
disabled  to  continue  working  to  a  sys- 
tem designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  dis- 
abled workers.  Under  the  current  sys- 
tem, an  individual  applying  for  disabil- 
ity benefits  is  only  evaluated  from  the 
narrow  perspective  of  establishing  the 
existence  of  a  medical  disability.  An 
applicant  has  an  incentive  to  heighten 
the  severity  of  the  disabling  conditions 
while  the  administrators  have  an  in- 
centive to  minimize  existing  maladies. 
Under  current  practice,  a  very  complex 
determination  is  made  with  regard  to 
the  severity  and  duration  of  the  dis- 
abling condition,  and  then  a  decision  is 
made  regarding  whether  a  benefit  is  ei- 
ther awarded  or  denied. 

The  demonstration  project  I  am  pro- 
posing would  alter  the  incentives  con- 
tained in  the  current  program  by  inte- 
grating a  vocational  rehabilitation 
evaluation  into  the  initial  and  ongoing 
determination  process.  Prospective 
beneficiaries  would  be  assessed  based 
upon  their  rehabilitation  potential  as 
well  as  their  disability. 

Mr.  President,  the  Social  Security 
bill  of  rights  will  result  in  better  deliv- 
ery of  services  and  benefits  to  millions. 
People  who  have  low  incomes;  people 
with    disabilities;    the    elderly— these 


people  have  a  right  to  government 
services  that  respect  their  individual 
needs.  This  legrislation  would  make  So- 
cial Security  a  program  that  Ameri- 
cans can  be  proud  of.« 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
S.  620.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  overturn  the  new  limita- 
tions placed  on  private  enforceability 
of  State  plan  requirements  by  Suter 
versus  Artist,  M..  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FOSTER  CARE  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  over- 
turn the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in 
the  case  of  Suter  versus  Artist.  M.  In 
this  case  the  Court  ruled  that  individ- 
uals—mainly low-income  children— did 
not  have  recourse  through  the  Federal 
courts  when  States  fail  to  implement 
State  plan  requirements  under  the  title 
IV-E  Foster  Care  Program  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  According  to  the 
Court,  the  only  clear  requirement  of 
title  IV-E  was  that  States  must  have  a 
written  plan  for  implementing  the  pro- 
gram and  that  the  plan  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Under  this  ruling,  in- 
dividuals could  only  sue  if  a  State  did 
not  have  an  approved  plan. 

The  Suter  ruling  dealt  a  devastating 
blow  to  thousands  of  low-income  chil- 
dren who  potentially  would  be  denied 
benefits  and  services  that  Congress  in- 
tended them  to  receive.  Although  the 
underlying  case  in  Suter  involved  the 
Foster  Care  Program,  its  reasoning 
could  be  applied  broadly  to  other  State 
plan  programs  such  as  Medicaid.  Child 
Support  Enforcement,  and  AFDC.  In- 
deed, the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals dismissed  a  suit  in  an  AFDC  case 
using  the  Suter  reasoning.  Other 
States  have  made  attempts  to  use 
Suter  as  a  basis  for  dismissing  pending 
lawsuits  in  some  of  these  other  pro- 
grams as  well. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  makes  it  clear  that  when  the 
Congress  places  requirements  in  a  stat- 
ute, we  intend  for  the  States  to  follow 
them.  If  they  fail  in  this,  the  Federal 
courts  can  order  them  to  comply  with 
the  congressional  mandate.  For  25 
years,  this  was  the  reading  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  given  to  our  actions 
in  Social  Security  Act  State  plan  pro- 
grams. The  Suter  decision  represented 
a  departure  from  this  line  of  reasoning. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  the 
same  as  a  provision  included  in  the 
conference  report  to  H.R.  11,  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1992  at  the  end  of  the  102d 
Congress.  The  langruage  in  this  bill  was 
the  product  of  lengthy  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  competing  interests  in 
the  Suter  debate;  representatives  of 
numerous  social  service  advocacy 
groups  on  the  one  side  and  representa- 
tives of  State  governments — including 
the  National  Governor's  Association— 
on  the  other.  My  bill  seeks  to  restore 


these  interests  groups  to  the  status 
they  had  prior  to  Suter  without  ex- 
panding the  remedies  available  in  Fed- 
eral court. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  when  the 
Federal  courts— particularly  the  Su- 
preme Court^were  the  last  bastion  of 
protection  for  the  disadvantaged.  The 
Suter  decision  changed  that.  It  is  time 
that  we  reopen  the  courthouse  doors  to 
these  people.  The  people  who  need  our 
social  welfare  programs  must  be  able 
to  protect  their  rights  under  the  sys- 
tem. This  bill  presents  us  with  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  do  that. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  11,  a  bill  to  combat  violence 
and  crimes  against  women  on  the 
streets  and  in  homes. 

S.  185 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  Murray]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  185,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  restore  to  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  their  right  to 
participate  voluntarily,  as  private  citi- 
zens, in  the  political  processes  of  the 
Nation,  to  protect  such  employees  from 
improper  political  solicitations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  211 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
211.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  provide  tax  credits 
for  Indian  investment  and  employ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  265 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  266.  a  bill  to  increase  the  amount 
of  credit  available  to  fuel  local,  re- 
gional, and  national  economic  growth 
by  reducing  the  regulatory  burden  im- 
posed upon  financial  institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  268 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  EXON]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  268.  a  bill  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive is  required  to  identify  trade  liber- 
alization priorities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  359 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum].  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  AKAKA].  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  359.  a 
bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury to  mint  coins  in  commemoration  of 
the  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Memorial,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
377,  a  bill  to  require  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  by  fiscal  year  2000  and  each 
year  thereafter,  to  protect  Social  Secu- 
rity, to  provide  for  zero-based  budget- 
ing and  decennial  sunsetting,  to  impose 
spending  caps  on  the  growth  of  entitle- 
ments during  fiscal  years  1994  through 
2000.  and  to  enforce  those  requirements 
through  a  budget  process  involving  the 
President  and  Congress  and  sequestra- 
tion. 

S.  384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAMATO,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  384,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
availability  of  credit  to  small  busi- 
nesses by  eliminating  impediments  to 
securitization  and  facilitating  the  de- 
velopment of  a  secondary  market  in 
small  business  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  41S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BOREN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Campbell]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  415,  a  bill  to  require  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  establish  10  military- 
style  boot  camp  prisons. 

S.  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  LOTT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  439.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  permit  Governors  to 
limit  the  disposal  of  out-of-State  solid 
waste  in  their  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  ibi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  FoRD]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  455,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
Federal  payments  to  units  of  general 
local  government  for  entitlement 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  474,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  exemption  for  dependent 
children  under  age  18  to  S3,500.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  4S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SHELBY,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Kempthorne],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  483.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  minting  of  coins  in 
commemoration  of  Americans  who 
have  been  prisoners  of  war,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  564 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 


Pressler]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  564,  a  bill  to  establish  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  a  means  of  en- 
hancing electronic  public  access  to  a 
wide  range  of  Federal  electronic  infor- 
mation. 

S.  578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
578,  a  bill  to  protect  the  free  exercise  of 
religion. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  578,  supra. 

S.  587 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  587.  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Mike  Mansfield  Fellowship  Program 
for  intensive  training  in  the  Japanese 
language,  government,  politics,  and 
economy. 

S.  600 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robb]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
600,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  extend  and  modify 
the  targeted  jobs  credit. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  32,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  United  States  to 
support  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
to  conclude  an  international  agree- 
ment to  establish  an  international 
criminal  court. 

senate  joint  resolution  3B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Am.\to.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Coats],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Krueger]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39, 
a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
weeks  beginning  May  23,  1993,  and  May 
15,  1994,  as  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Week. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  47,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning on  November  21.  1993.  and  the 
week  beginning  on  November  20,  1994, 
each  as  "National  Family  Week." 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  51 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Akaka],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  PRESSLER], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  ."il,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  commencing 
October  3,  1993.  as  "National  Aviation 
Education  Week." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  th"  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOWSKi]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  March  1993 
and  March  1994  both  as  "Women's  His- 
tory Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BiDEN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  56. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  April  12,  1993,  as  "Na- 
tional Public  Safety  Telecom- 
municators  Week." 

SEN.^TE  RESOLUTION  35 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  35,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
concerning  systematic  rape  in  the  con- 
flict in  the  former  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 
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HARKIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  181 

Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  MUR- 
RAY, Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Wellstone. 
Ms.  Moseley-Braun,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
WoFFORD.  Mr.  Bumpers,  and  Mr.  Pres- 
sler) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal 
years  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997,  and  1998,  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  THE 
BARGE  tax. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  reve- 
nue figure  set  forth  in  this  resolution  does 
not  assume  an  increase  in  inland  barge  fuel 
taxes  beyond  those  increases  already  sched- 
uled in  current  law  and  nothing  in  this  reso- 
lution should  be  considered  to  assume  such  a 
tax  or  fee. 


NICKLES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  182 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Shel- 
by. Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  MURKOWSKi,  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Grassley,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  McConnell,  Mr 
Faircloth,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Helms. 
Mr.  Kempthorne.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Coats.  Mr.  Coverdell.  Mr.  D"Amato. 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Roth. 


Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Durenberger,  and 
Mr.  Gorton)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18),  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952.0(X).000. 

On  page  2,  line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S9.438.000.(»0. 

On  page  3,  line  2.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007.(X)0.(X)0. 

On  page  3.  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127.000,(X)0. 

On  page  3.  line  6.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23.458.000.(X)0. 

On  page  3.  line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S9S2.000.(X>0. 

On  page  3.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S9.438.000.000. 

On  page  3.  line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  6.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  15,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  16,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  17.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  I,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  2,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  3.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  5.  decrease  the  amount  bv 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  15,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  22.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  23.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  25.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$17,007,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$22,127,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$23,458,000,000. 


On  page  41. 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  41. 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  41. 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  41. 
$9,438,000,000. 

On  page  42. 
$17,007,000,000 

On  page  42, 
$17,007,000,000 

On  page  42, 
$22,127,000,000 

On  page  42. 
$22,127,000,000 

On  page  42. 
$23,458,000,000 

On  page  42, 
$23,458,000,000 

On  page  50, 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  50, 
$72,982,000,000. 

On  page  57, 
$952,000,000. 

On  page  57. 
$72,982,000,000. 


line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  25.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  6.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  20,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  21,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  19,  decrease  the  amount  by 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  183 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mrs.  Murray.  Mrs.  Feinstein, 
Mr.  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Riegle)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  18).  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
SEC.  .assumptions. 

In  setting  forth  the  budget  authority  and 
outlay  amounts  in  this  resolution.  Congress 
assumes  that  the  Head  Start  program  will  be 
funded  at  the  level  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  fiscal  year  1998. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

MEET 

CO.MMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  9:30  a.m.,  March  18, 
1993,  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  473,  the 
Department  of  Energy  National  Com- 
petitiveness Technology  Partnership 
Act  of  1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM.MITTEE  ON  FINA.NCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  on 
March  18,  1993.  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Lawrence 
H.  Summers  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  International  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 


Senate  on  Thursday,  March  18,  1993,  at 
4:30  p.m.,  to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on 
intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  CONSUMER 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  March  18, 
1993,  at  9  a.m.,  on  telemarketing  fraud. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  FEDERAL  SERVICES.  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Services.  Post 
Office,  and  Civil  Service,  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  March  18,  1993,  to  receive 
the  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MINERAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mineral  Resources  De- 
velopment and  Production  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate.  2  p.m..  March 
18,  1993,  to  receive  testimony  on  S.  558, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Act  of 
1993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BELMONT  SCHOOL  "AMERICAS 
BEST  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS" 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  to  recognize  and  honor  the 
students,  parents,  faculty,  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  Belmont  School  in 
Grand  Forks,  ND,  for  their  dedication 
and  hard  work  which  has  resulted  in 
the  school  s  designation  by  Redbook 
magazine  as  one  of  "America's  Best  El- 
ementary Schools." 

This  outstanding  tribute  for  the  Bel- 
mont School  was  announced  in  the  re- 
cently released  April  1993,  issue  of 
Redbook  magazine.  Redbook  recog- 
nized Belmont  as  one  of  177  outstand- 
ing elementary  schools  across  the  Na- 
tion. A  total  of  550  schools  among  the 
Nation's  50,000  elementary  schools  had 
been  nominated  by  school  administra- 
tors and  educators  for  this  Redbook 
magazine  honor. 

In  addition,  the  Belmont  School  was 
among  51  elementary  schools  des- 
ignated on  Redbook's  "Best  of  the 
States"  list.  According  to  Redbook 
magazine  this  designation  was  rec- 
ommended by  12  national  education  ex- 
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perts  on  the  basis  of  the  school's  inno- 
vative curricula,  compassionate  fac- 
ulty, impressive  test  scores,  and  an  un- 
compromising commitment  to  excel- 
lence. 

Mr.  President,  North  Dakotans  are 
honored  that  Belmont  has  been  chosen 
among  •Americas  Best  Elementary 
Schools".  This  is  an  honor  that,  with- 
out question,  has  involved  considerable 
hard  work  and  a  commitment  to  excel- 
lence by  Belmont  School  officials, 
teachers,  and  parents — all  contributing 
to  an  exceptional  learning  environ- 
ment. 

As  we  consider  proposals  for  edu- 
cation reform  and  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  during  the  103d  Con- 
gress, it  is  most  important  that  we 
carefully  examine  the  accomplish- 
ments and  unique  programs  of  these  177 
elementary  schools — "America's  Best 
Elementary  Schools."  These  schools 
are  clearly  on  the  right  track,  and  we 
can  learrt  much  from  their  accomplish- 
ments as  we  debate  education  reform. 

I  extend  my  warmest  congratulations 
to  the  parents,  faculty,  administrators, 
and  students  at  the  Belmont  School  for 
their  hard  work  in  achieving  this  out- 
standing honor  as  "America's  Best  ". 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  articles 
from  Redbook  magazine  of  April  1993. 
entitled  "America's  Best  Elementary 
Schools  "  and  the  Grand  Forks  Herald 
of  March  14.  1993.  entitled  "Belmont 
One  of  Nations  Top  Schools"  be  print- 
ed at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  articles  follow: 
America's  Best  Elementary  Schools 
(By  Michael  J.  Weiss) 

Three  years  ago.  Craycroft  Elementary 
School  in  Tucson.  Arizona,  was  an  example 
of  everything  wrong  with  public  schools. 
E^ch  day.  nearly  15  percent  of  its  350  stu- 
dents missed  class.  Home-work  was  ignored 
and  standardized  test  scores  were  among  the 
area's  worst. 

Then  Craycroft.  whose  student  population 
is  about  half  white  and  half  Hispanic,  urged 
parents  to  get  more  involved.  The  results: 
Classroom  volunteers  jumped  from  7  to  150. 
PTO  members  made  house  calls  to  other  par- 
ents to  help  tutor  their  children.  With  equip- 
ment contributed  by  local  businesses,  par- 
ents helped  set  up  a  computer  lab  and 
science  center. 

Today  Craycroft  is  an  educational  show- 
case. Some  60  percent  of  its  graduating  fifth 
graders  score  higher  than  the  national  norm 
on  standardized  tests.  Attendance  is  97  per- 
cent. Principal  Franklin  Narducci  credits 
the  fact  that  children  learn  best  when  adults 
show  they  care  about  school  for  the  dramatic 
turnaround. 

Success  stories  like  Craycroft's  may  seem 
like  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  But 
the  untold  story  of  American  education  is 
that  many  of  the  nation's  59.015  elementaries 
are  succeeding. 

Indeed,  in  our  annual  America's  Best 
Schools  project,  we  found  177  public 
elementaries  worthy  of  honor.  Including  rich 
and  poor  schools,  inner  city  and  suburban 
schools,  schools  with  200  students  and  those 
with  more  than  1.300.  What  the  winners  all 
have  in  common  is  a  commitment  to  finding 
the  best  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's 


young  students.  They  know  that  a  child's 
first  school  experiences  set  the  stage  for  life- 
long learning. 

But  because  there's  no  agreement  on  how 
to  create  the  perfect  school,  the  best  ones  de- 
vote an  impressive  amount  of  time  to  experi- 
menting with  an  array  of  programs  to  en- 
hance learning.  Such  grass  roots  reforms  are 
steadily  changing  the  way  we  educate  our 
children: 

No  more  rote  learning:  Gone  is  the  back- 
to-basics  revival  of  the  eighties  with  Its  em- 
phasis on  memorization.  Educators  no  longer 
think  kids'  heads  should  just  be  stuffed  full 
of  facts.  Instead,  the  goal  is  to  make  pupils 
independent  thinkers.  "Kids  don't  learn 
much  when  they're  faced  with  passive  activi- 
ties," says  Henry  Levin.  Ph.D..  a  Stanford 
University  professor  whose  Accelerated 
Schools  Project  has  been  adopted  by  more 
than  325  schools.  Rather  than  assign  fill-in- 
the-blank  work  sheets,  for  instance,  teachers 
at  Daniel  Webster  Accelerated  School  in  San 
Francisco  may  ask  third-grade  students  to 
critique  "Charlotte's  Web"  or  fourth  graders 
to  analyze  "The  Cosby  Show." 

Derailing  "tracking:"  Although  tracking— 
the  practice  of  grouping  children  by  ability- 
is  still  used  in  about  60  percent  of  U.S.  ele- 
mentary schools,  it's  losing  favor.  Although 
it  may  be  efficient  to  move  like-minded  pu- 
pils along  in  unison,  often  only  the  smartest 
students— who  get  all  the  educational 
goodies— profit.  At  the  low  end.  classes  look 
more  like  the  Sweathogs  from  the  old  sitcom 
"Welcome  Back.  Kotter."  And  a  growing 
number  of  researchers  say  that  tracking  is 
self-fulfilling:  As  disadvantaged  kids  fall 
years  behind  their  grade  levels,  they  grow  to 
dislike  school.  Better,  they  say,  to  mix  chil- 
dren at  different  levels  in  the  same  class- 
room. They  cite  studies  showing  that  such 
classes  increase  everyone's  achievement,  in- 
cluding gifted  students  who  help  tutor  their 
classmates. 

Growing  the  school  year:  At  178  days, 
American  kids  have  one  of  the  shortest 
school  years  among  industrialized  nations. 
Japanese  youngsters,  by  contrast,  go  to 
school  for  210  days.  The  number  of  year- 
round  schools  is  rising,  albeit  slowly:  2.017 
public  schools  have  now  abolished  long  sum- 
mer vacations,  substituting  shorter  breaks 
throughout  the  year.  (Though  many  edu- 
cators know  year-round  schools  could  close 
the  performance  gap.  cost  is  the  major  obsta- 
cle. An  estimated  $1  billion  is  needed  for 
every  extra  day  spent  teaching  the  nation's 
42.25  million  public-school  children.) 

Helping  the  urban  poor:  A  growing  number 
of  schools  are  making  an  effort  to  reach  dis- 
advantaged students.  "Many  kids  under  eco- 
nomic and  social  stress  need  special  serv- 
ices." says  James  Comer.  M.D..  a  psychia- 
trist and  director  of  the  'Yale  University 
Child  Study  Center  School  Development  Pro- 
gram. "But  most  of  all.  they  need  an  atti- 
tude that  says.  'Vou  can  succeed."  A  Dr. 
Comer-designed  program  that  strives  to 
build  an  active  partnership  between  parents, 
teachers,  and  social  workers  has  been  adopt- 
ed at  some  250  schools. 

If  one  lesson  is  clear,  it's  that  schools  must 
change  as  our  society  does.  By  constantly  re- 
vitalizing themselves,  our  177  winners  are 
leading  the  way  to  sparking  excellence  in  all 
schools. 

Does  Your  School  Make  the  Grade? 

Review  the  following  qualities  shared  by 
our  winners  to  see  if  your  school  measures 
up. 

Involved  parents:  Winning  schools  find  cre- 
ative ways  to  include  busy  parents  in  their 


children's  education.  At  Boston's  Mather  El- 
ementary, principal  M.  Kim  Marshall  sends 
parents  a  weekly  one-page  guide  about  their 
kids'  schoolwork.  At  George  Washington 
Carver  Elementary  School  in  San  Francisco, 
parents  can  drop  by  at  their  convenience, 
and  take  math  and  reading  workshops  so 
they  can  better  tutor  their  kids.  In  many  top 
schools.  90  percent  of  the  imrents  volunteer 
their  time. 

A  committed  principal:  Principals  of  the 
best  schools  are  determined  and  caring,  and 
dedicated  to  children  above  and  beyond  the 
call.  At  Baltimore's  Samuel  Coleridge-Tay- 
lor Elementary  School,  principal  Deborah 
Wortham  goes  door-to-door  to  introduce  her- 
self to  parents.  R.  Karen  Craig,  the  principal 
at  Naches  Valley  Primary  in  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington, shares  a  cafeteria  lunch  with  a  dif- 
ferent child  each  day  until,  by  year's  end, 
she's  met  every  pupil. 

Nurturing  teachers:  Outstanding  teachers 
are  not  only  qualified  in  their  craft,  they 
also  respect  the  different  ways  kids  learn, 
and  are  dedicated  to  having  all  students  do 
their  best.  At  Union  Elementary  School  in 
Montpelier.  Vermont,  students  who  need 
extra  nurturing  are  often  taught  by  the  same 
teacher  for  two  or  three  years.  At  Westrldge 
Elementary  in  Raytown.  Missouri,  teams  of 
teachers  identify  students  with  academic  or 
emotional  problems  and  then  assign  a  "care 
teacher"  to  provide  daily  encouragement. 

An  emphasis  on  the  written  word:  Instead 
of  work  sheets  and  "Dick  and  Jane"  readers, 
these  schools  offer  a  "whole  language"  ap- 
proach, meaning  kids  write  at  every  oppor- 
tunity and  work  at  developing  speaking 
skills.  At  Dutch  Fork  Elementary  in  Irmo. 
South  Carolina,  an  in-school  mail  system  en- 
courages younger  students  to  write  to  their 
teachers  and  each  other.  At  the  best  schools, 
keeping  a  journal  is  as  common  as  carrying 
a  lunchbox. 

Hands-on-learning:  Experts  estimate  that 
75  percent  of  all  children  learn  faster  and  re- 
tain more  through  real-world  experiences. 
Top  elementaries  feature  nature  trails,  envi- 
ronmental labs,  and  simulated  communities. 
At  E.  F.  Swinney  Applied  Learning  Magnet 
in  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  students  plant  gar- 
dens and  publish  their  own  newspapers. 
Sixth  graders  at  Mountain  Brook  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  ob- 
serve a  trial  at  a  county  courthouse  and  then 
invite  a  local  judge  to  preside  over  a  mock 
student  trial. 

Innovative  use  of  technology:  Until  re- 
cently, high  technology  at  most  elementary 
schools  meant  an  overhead  projector  and 
some  shared  VCRs.  But  at  leading  schools 
such  as  Floranada  Elementary  School  in 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida,  pupils  produce  a 
closed-circuit  television  program  every 
morning.  Many  of  the  nation's  best  schools 
fully  integrate  computers  into  daily  learning 
by  first  grade;  some  even  allow  students  to 
borrow  computers  like  library  books. 

Alternative  assessments:  Progressive  ele- 
mentary schools  know  that  success  can't  be 
measured  by  standardized  multiple-choice 
tests  alone.  At  New  Suncook  Sch(X)l  in 
Lovell.  Maine,  teachers  evaluate  their  stu- 
dents through  written  reports,  oral  presen- 
tations, and  group  projects.  And  students 
contribute  a  journal  entry  and  a  written  self- 
portrait  as  part  of  their  assessments. 

Supportive  learning  environment:  The  fin- 
est elementaries  thrive  because  they  create 
a  climate  of  high  expectations.  Dr.  Lawrence 
A.  Nixon  Elementary  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
treats  all  of  its  425  students  as  gifted,  provid- 
ing them  with  an  accelerated  curriculum 
that  features  laser-disc  science  equipment. 
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Exemplary  schools  reward  student  success- 
no  matter  the  arena— with  bulletin  board 
displays,  awards  assemblies,  and  positive  let- 
ters home. 

Community  alliances:  Besides  the  usual 
visits  by  local  police  and  fire  chiefs,  top 
schools  enjoy  presentations  by  business  lead- 


ers, writers,  college  professors,  and  artists. 
They  take  students  on  field  trips  to  see  how 
offices  and  factories  work  as  well  as  attend 
concerts  and  other  cultural  events.— M.J. W. 
best  of  the  states 
Our  blue-ribbon  panel  of  education  experts 
judged  these  51  schools  (one  from  each  state 

AMERICA'S  TOP  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARIES 


Slate 


School  3nil  City 


and  the  District  of  Columbia)  to  be  among 
America's  top  public  elementaries.  The  se- 
cret to  their  success?  They  combine  innova- 
tive curricula,  compassionate  teachers,  im- 
pressive test  scores,  and  an  uncompromising 
commitment  to  excellence. 


Comments 


Mituma  

WasM     ,._ 
Arirona      _ 

A/kansas    ... 
(^lilO'nii  .... 
Colorado 
Connecticul 
Deiaaare  


Calial)a  Heights  Community  School— Birmingham 

Susilna— Anchoran ,_ ,_...; 

Craycrott— Tucson  


George  Washington  Carver  Magnet— (.iltie  Rock 

Rooftop  Alternatiire  School— San  Francisco  

NeOerlanO— *Oertana     ,', ___. 


Columl)us  Magnet  School— South  Noratalk 
Ceflar  Lane— Mioaietown 


District  ot  Columbia 
Flocifla      


Georgia 


>ohn  Eaton— Washington 
Alimacani — Jacksonville 

IN  RagsOale— Mlanta  .. 


Kapunahala — Kaneolie  _. __.  _ 

Sorensen— Coeur  i)  »lene       ,".  ,  , 

Prescott— Chicago  ,.__; 

IPS  Key  School  No  97— InOianaoods  ._„ ■»..„ 


Fillmore — Davenport 

Village— £mporia    

The  Virginia  Wheeler— Louisville 
GienOaie — Eunice „,.., 


Narragansett  School— GorllM . 


Forest  Knolls— Silver  Sprmg  ..; _ l,..: 

Wtreo  J  Gomes  Magnet  School— New  Bedtord 

Chrysler— Detroit        

Cyrus  Math  Science,  and  TechnolOB— Cyrus 

The  Hayes  Cooper  Center  tor  Math.  Science  (  TechnoloB— MengoM 

Wilkinson  Early  Childhood  Magnet  Center— SI  Louis 

Garlield  Grade  School— Bilimgs 


Nebraska     

Nevada       

New  Hampshire 


New  Jersey 

New  Meiico 

New  York  

North  Carolilll  . 
North  Dakota  .. 
Ohio  ...^ 

Oklahoma  ...„„ 

Oregon       

Pennsytvanii  _ 
Rhode  Island  ... 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota  .. 

Tennessee  

Texas         ...^. 

Wall 

Vermont  _ 


Fonteneiie — Omaha 

Smithridge — Reno    ...; 

Harold  Martin  School— Hopkmton 


Harriet  Tubman— Newark 
Loma  Heights— Las  Cruces 


Public  School  No  87M— New  Yoili  City  :   . 

Komioak— Wmslon-Saiem  _ 

Belmoul— Grand  Forts . .. ..^ 

Duiberry  Park  Arts  IMPACT  Allematine— Columbus 
Polk— Oklahoma  City , 


Slater/Filmore  School — Bums  .... 
M.  Hall  Stanton— Philadelphia  .. 
Francis  J  Varieur— Pawtucket ... 

Oakbrook— ladson ..„__... 

Ciegtiom  Canyon — Rapid  City  „ 
Brookmeade — Hashwlle 


Or  Lawrence  A  Noon— {I  Piso  . 

West— St  George     

Union — Montpelier  


This  suburban  school  for  850  prides  itselt  on  involved  parents  (1.520  belong  to  the  PTO)  and  an  innovative  curriculum  Students 

keep  lournals.  correspond  with  foreign  pen  pals,  and  publish  a  school  nevispaper 
To  encourage  stuflents  to  become  self-directed.  Susitnas  600  pupils  set  their  own  academic  goals  develop  plans  to  achieve  inem 

and  lead  conferences  with  their  parents  and  teKhers  to  evaluate  their  progress 
This  once-troubled  school  has  become  a  source  ol  state  pride  by  providing  its  365  students  with  unusual  learning  settings  ixlud- 
mg  a  biosphere,  desert  trail.  First  Interstate  Banking/Math  Lab.  and  Kids'  Kitchen  parents  can  take  classes  in  math  science 
computers,  and  parenting  skills 
.,    The  state's  first  elementary  math-and-science  magnet  offers  its  603  students  a  superior  curriculum  including  a  weekly  astronomy 

class  One  third  of  the  students  are  gitted.  and  90  percent  eicei  m  higher-order  thinking  skills 
.    Rooftop  s  339  students  achieve  impressive  results,  thanks  to  awaro-winnmg  teachers  and  community  consultants  wDo  speciaiin  in 
art.  architecture,  and  science 
This  rural  school  has  pioneered  a  graund  breaking  space  curriculum  with  hands-on  lessons  m  math  science  and  computer  tech. 

nology  To  simulate  solar-powered  space  research,  students  even  grow  hydroponic  plants  within  a  geodesic  dome 
This  eiemplary  mner-city  magnet  has  overcome  numerous  urban  ills  by  offering  its  328  students  higti-ouality  programs  in  wntint 
and  art-appreciation  as  wll  as  in  space  eiploration  and  child  seiuai-abuse  awareness 
.    The  414  students  at  this  rural  school  are  ottered  mriad  eitracumcular  activities,  including  French  and  Spanish  courses  music 

and  art  clubs,  and  a  calculator  team 
"    J,??^^''*''"'  ^"""'  """'"5  after-school  tutors,  (unds  engagmg  math  courses,  and  awards  faculty  grants  tor  special  projects 
.    With  475  parents  serving  as  classroom  aides.  227  community  members  involved  as  mentors  and  tutors  and  33  business  partners 

providing  more  than  W50.000  in  supplies  and  equipment,  this  suburban  schMl  tor  1  301  students  thnves 
.    A  model  urban  school.  Ragsdale  offers  its  351  students  an  impressive  array  of  eitracumcular  activities  such  as  a  mentonng  pro- 
gram tor  at-nsk  pupils,  tutoring  for  classroom  enrichment,  rap  sessions  lor  girls,  and  an  Honor  Court  to  lecognin  achievements 

Many  ol  the  543  students  at  this  suburtian  schxl  produce  a  weekly  telecast,  "Inside  Kapunahala  '  that's  earned  state  reco«nitmi 

for  teaching  language  and  video-production  skills 
Sorensen  s  332  students  not  only  help  manage  the  sctrol  as  peer  mediators  and  student-council  lepresentatnres  they  also  orgi- 

nize  clubs— m  art.  drama,  and  chess— and  recruit  teachers  and  parents  to  act  as  adivisers 
Serving  a  poor  inner-city  population.  Prescott  has  turned  itsell  into  a    community  learning  laboratory '  providing  students  and  par- 
ents with  access  to  social  wortiers.  physicians,  college  tutors  and  business  mentors 
Described  as  a  cross  between  a  children  s  museum  and  a  school.  Key  develops  its  179  students  varied  abilities  through  multiage 
classes,  elective  courses,  daily  instruction  m  music,  art.  and  computers;  and  nontraditional  grading  by  video  presentations  and 
art  and  wntmg  portfolios 
.    This  city  school  rt>ports  high  test  scores  and  a  daily  attendance  rate  above  %  pert:ent.  thanks  to  innovative  teaching  techmoues 
such  as  computer-assisted  math  instruction,  peer  tutors,  and  a  writing  eerier  that  published  750  books  last  year 
Nearly  half  of  the  554  students  at  this  school  voluntanly  enroll  in  summer  school  courses  that  include  painting  computer  math 

aeronautics,  and  lield  science  -        .-       k 

This  prtjgressive  primary  miies  pupils  by  ability,  not  age.  students  submit  video  portfolios  and  other  eumpies  ol  then  worti  for 

evaluation  by  teams  ol  teachers— 80  pert:ent  of  wfwm  hold  advanced  degrees  parents  receive  weekly  progress  reports 
With  Its  computer  lab.  after-school  tutorials,  daily  French  lessons  tor  fourth  grades,  and  award-wmnmg  Four-H  Club  Glendale  pro- 
vides Its  380  students  with  an  enviable,  well-rounded  prt)gram 
Reform-mmded  Narragansett  offers  its  440  students  tlemble  scheduling,  multiage  classes,  gradeless  learning  and  teacher  teams 

to  design  class  curricula 
A  suburtian  school  for  475.  Forest  Knolls  has  an  interdisciplinary  cumculom  serving  three  populations   neignoorti«d  K  through 

siith  graders,  students  with  physical  disabilities,  and  those  attending  a  magnet  program  in  communication  arts 
This  inner  city  magnet  for  744  offers  a  novel  career-oriented  curriculum  in  whicli  students  take  hands-on  classes  in  caroentiv 

cooking,  and  computer  skills 
The  230  students  here  can  boast  ot  their  impressive  98  percent  attendance  rate  and  their  awaid-wmnmg  newspaper  Flasb  w»ich 

they  write,  edit,  and  publish  all  year — even  Ounng  summer  vacation 
This  small  rural  magnet  lor  110  students  is  dedicated  to  innovation  trm  the  top— with  its  teachers  sharing  tl»  principal's  lofr— 

down  to  kindergarten  classrooms  that  are  equipped  with  a  reading  loft  The  ratio  of  students  to  computers  is  3  to  1 
With  a  99  percent  attendance  rate,  this  magnet  lor  190  begins  computer  instruction  in  kindergarten  The  13  to  1  teacher-student 

ratio  and  a  280-member  PTA  helped  nearty  10  percent  of  the  students  win  awards  at  a  recent  statewide  science  lair 
Believing  that  an  children  learn  through  discowry,  this  urtian  magnet  teaches  287  students  all  the  basic  skills  through  the  study 

ol  science  l.OOO  students  applied  lor  this  past  years  50  openings 
Through  91  percent  of  its  440  students  come  Irom  low-mcome  lamilies.  Garlield  consistently  wins  state  and  national  awaois  for 
academic  achievement,  thanks  to  a  rigorous  program  that  includes  hands-on  science  pro/ects.  nearty  two  hours  a  day  devoted 
to  communication  arts,  and  good-citi;en  awards 
Fonteneiie  has  become  a  community  center  thanks  t?  an  outstanding  array  of  after-school  classes,  including  evening  computer 

courses  for  parents  and  students,  a  study  center  lor  practicing  classroom  skills,  and  challenging  activity  clubs 
Tlie  640  students  get  heavy  doses  ol  individual  attention  from  foster  grandparents,  tutors,  and  business  mentors  and  lots  of  ei- 
tracumcular activities 
To  promote  self-reliance.  Harold  Martin  has  its  292  students  publish  their  own  books.  conOuct  independent  research  at  its  awartl- 
winning  media  center,  and  participate  m  a    mini-menlor "  program  matching  K  through  second-  and  first-  through  th:rd-grade 
students  m  a  number  of  interactive  proiects  and  musical  programs 
At  Harriet  Tubman,  students  consistently  score  above  the  national  average  on  standardized  tests  due  to  a  program  that  includes 

all-day  kindergarten,  computer  lab  for  every  pupil,  and  even  SuJuki-method  vioim  lessons 
A  model  language-arts  program  offers  this  schxi's  495  students  an  earty-mommg  leading  club,  poetry-based  murals  science  and 

math  journals,  and  a  Young  Authors  Conlerence  to  celebrate  student  writings 
The  1,127  students  at  this  ethnically  diverse  school  eicel  thanks  to  a  literature-based  reading  program  hands-on  math  activi- 
ties—and  a  lamiiy  atmosphere  preserved  by  parent  volunteers  and  student  teachers  from  sii  colleges 
A  successful  restructunng  effort  has  introduced  the  393  students  to  team  teaching,  multiage  classes  ennched  arts  courses  and 

increased  computer  literacy 
At  Belmont,  many  ol  the  314  students  take  advantage  of  the  school's  long  list  of  enrichment  activities  notably  the  Art  Smart  pro- 
gram, wfiere  parents  serve  as  volunteers  to  assist  m  pottery,  folk  art,  and  mask  making 
This  novel  magnet  school  integrates  the  arts  with  academic  coursework  Students  might  leam  about  China  by  mounting  a  theat- 
rical production  complete  with  songs,  dances  and  elaborate  sets 
Closed  the  previous  year  because  ol  low  pertonnance.  this  urtian  school  has  come  back  with  astonishing  28  pen»nl  gams  m  test 
scores,  thanks  to  a  16  to  1  student-teacher  ratio,  otended  days,  and  a  community  aiumm  group  that  provides  mentors  and 
academic  incentives 
This  school  has  developed  a  lotmula  for  excellence  by  combining  cross-curriculum  activities  (a  unit  on  insects  involves  scientific 

research,  poetiy,  and  art)  with  recognition  program  for  good  grades,  pertect  attendance,  and  positive  behavior 
Set  in  an  inner  city  neighbortiood,  Stanton  succeeds  by  ollenng  its  715  students  an  intensive  academic  program,  lots  of  tutonnj 

incentives  for  attendance,  and  the  support  ol  an  active  PTA  where  all  families  are  involved 
A  pioneer  m  the  use  ot  classrt»m  technology.  Vaneur  has  its  419  students  use  computers  to  write  short  stones  solve  math  prob- 
lems, and  keep  track  ol  the  academic  progress 
Oakbrtiok's  800  pupils  participate  m  a  program  that  features  symphony  trips  and  art  contests,  an  all-day  media  center  an  open- 
door  policy  lor  parents,  and  a  newcomers  club  that  makes  the  school's  highly  transient  student  population  feel  at  home 
This  school  for  250  students  levitalijed  its  curriculum  by  lengthening  the  school  day.  adding  arts  activities,  increasing  student- 
teacher  contact,  and  upping  the  number  ol  parents  who  serve  on  school  committees 
Parents  ol  Brt»kmeadc  s  students  dial  an  electronic  voice  maiiboi  to  hear  their  child  s  teacher  rexrt  on  homeworti  assignments 

the  day's  activities,  and  schedule  changes 
To  present  real-wortd  learning  experiences  to  its  425  students.  Nixon  has  created  a  simulated  community  wrth  students  operating 

a  post-office,  grocer  store,  arid  more 
This  year-round  school  features  an  arts  program  that  integrates  music,  dance,  drama,  and  the  visual  arts  into  lt«  core  cumculam 

students  can  display  their  art-work  m  lour  schooiwide  galleries 
At  this  progressive  elemental,  students  choose  either  a  conventional  single-grade  classroom,  a  muKiage  class  lor  up  to  thiee  con- 
secutive years,  or  a  "looping'  single-grade  class  with  the  same  teacher  and  students  lor  two  straight  years 
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Wishinitm 
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Comments 


Strawtridie— Vir|inia  BcKli  . 
Naches  Vaiier  Pnmanf  Scliool— YakiiM 

Elm  Cmw — Wlieehnj  


MilwauUt  Seamsli  Immtfsion  Sctiool — MilwaukN 
Pint  BUitfj-fine  BIntIs 


Despite  lis  large  student  Ixxtir  (1.1S7  oucilsl.  Sliaobndte  succeeds  thanks  m  part  to  a  core  ol  parents  wKo  volunteer  in  the  class- 
rDom.  sWiie  Ixraks  m  the  liHraiy.  and  leach  after-school  classes  m  Japanese.  Spanish,  and  sign  language 

Serving  a  diverse  rural  population  ol  423.  Naclies  Valley  organms  Family  Science  Nights  at  school,  hosts  sludenl  luncl'es  with  the 
pnncipai  and  otters  peer  teaching 

Elm  Grove  s  comprehefisive  program  lor  353  o'lers  computer  instruction  at  all  grade  levels,  betor^  and  alter-school  kindergarten 
cm.  MO  aned  eitracurncuiar  activities  such  as  chorus,  strings,  and  hand 

Tta  dl  idml  not  only  trams  its  SIO  English-speaking  students  to  become  lluent  m  Spanish,  it  also  otters  peef  mediators,  senior 
citim  ffltntDrs.  and  involved  parents  mho  log  neaiiy  6.600  hours  ol  volunteer  service  each  year 

A  pioneer  m  the  Schools  ol  the  21st  Century '  model.  Pine  Blutts  operates  Irom  6  30  am.  to  6  p  m  .  offering  child  care,  parental- 
involvement  activities,  and  programs  ivtiere  students  eiplore  |0P  opportunities  and  the  hazards  ol  drug  abuse 


CATEGORY  WINNERS 

Our  judging  panel  selected  the  following: 
126  schools  as  the  best  in  their  respective 
categories.  The  honored  schools  are  listed  al- 
phabetically by  state  within  each  category; 
one  school  from  each  category  is  highlighted 
to  provide  a  more  detailed  portrait  of  its  suc- 
cessful formula. 

Overall  excellence 

These  72  well-rounded  schools  excel  in 
many  ways.  They  offer  students  a  success- 
oriented  mix  of  a  creative  curriculum  and 
varied  extracurricular  activities,  nurturing 
teachers,  and  supportive  parent  and  commu- 
nity members. 

Indian  Creek  Elementary.  Indianapolis.  In- 
diana: Despite  only  modest  financial  support 
from  a  socio-economically  diverse  commu- 
nity. Indian  Creek  Elementary  still  manages 
to  excel  thanks  to  grants,  fund-raisers,  and  a 
committed  faculty.  The  school  offers  its  533 
students  the  latest  learning  tools — including 
one  computer  for  every  two  students.  But 
it's  not  the  high-tech  wizardry  alone  that 
makes  this  school  exceptional.  A  six-acre 
outdoor  nature  center  is  a  living  lesson  in 
botany.  A  nationally  recognized  artists-in- 
residence  program  teaches  weaving,  mime, 
and  storytelling.  And  fourth-  and  fifth-grade 
students  in  the  French  Back-to-Back  pro- 
gram take  a  three-week  trip  to  France  while 
stateside  classmates  interact  with  French 
exchange  students.  Indian  Creek  boasts  a  98 
percent  attendance  rate  and  higher  than  av- 
erage test  scores.  "We  thrive  because  our 
parents  and  teachers  want  to  be  the  best." 
says  principal  Karen  Gould.  Ed.D. 

Elementary  School.  City/State 

Jim  Pearson.  Alexander  City.  Alabama. 

Mountain  Brook.  Birmingham.  Alabama. 

Westwood.  Springdale.  Arkansas. 

Ezequiel  A.  Balderas.  Fresno.  California. 

Glenn  E.  Murdock.  La  Mesa.  California. 

Union  House.  Sacramento.  California. 

Daniel  Webster  Accelerated  School,  San 
Francisco.  California. 

Dr.  George  Washington  Carver.  San  Fran- 
cisco. California. 

Killingly  Central  School.  Dayville.  Con- 
necticut. 

Stratfield  School.  Fairfield.  Connecticut. 

Union  School.  Unionville.  Connecticut. 

Tilford  W.  Miller  School.  Wilton.  Connecti- 
cut. 

Clover  Street  School.  Windsor,  Connecti- 
cut. 

Floranada.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Oak  Hill.  Jacksonville.  Florida. 

Southwest.  Lakeland.  Florida. 

Aikahi.  Kailua.  Hawaii. 

Grove  Avenue  School.  Barrington,  Illinois. 

Daniel  Webster  School  No.  46.  Indianapolis. 
Indiana. 

Indian  Creek.  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 

East.  Pendleton.  Indiana. 

Tecumseh-Harrison.  Vincennes.  Indiana. 

Valley  Park.  Overland  Park.  Kansas. 

Arlington.  Lexington.  Kentucky. 

Mary  G.  Hogsett.  Danville.  Kentucky. 

Millard,  PikeviUe,  Kentucky. 


Audubon  Montessori  School,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

New  Suncook  School,  Lovell,  Maine. 

Mt.  Washington.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

Sanborn  School.  Andover.  Massachusetts. 

Graham  &  Parks  Alternative  Public 
School.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

Nantucket.  Nantucket.  Massachusetts. 

Barton.  Detroit.  Michigan. 

Blue  Earth.  Blue  Earth.  Minnesota. 

New  Hope.  New  Hope.  Minnesota. 

Susan  Lindgren  Intermediate  Center.  St. 
Louis  Park,  Minnesota. 

D.T.  Cox,  Pontotoc,  Mississippi. 

Midway  Heights,  Columbia.  Missouri. 

E.F.  Swinney  Applied  Learning  Magnet. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Cambridge  School,  Kendall  Park,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Sandyston-Walpack  School,  Layton,  New 
Jersey. 

Littleton,  Morris  Plains.  New  Jersey. 

Dutch  Neck  School.  Princeton  Junction. 
New  Jersey. 

Hillrise,  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  Binghamton.  New 
York. 

West  Frankfort.  Frankfort.  New  York. 

Tangier  Smith  P.S.  75,  Mastic  Beach,  New 
York. 

The  Emily  Dickinson  School  P.S.  124.  New 
York,  New  York. 

The  Yung  Wing  Elementary  School,  New 
York.  New  York. 

Fox  Meadow.  Scarsdale.  New  York. 

Wantagh.  Wantagh.  New  York. 

Barrington  Road.  Upper  Arlington.  Ohio. 

Caledonia  School.  East  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Morgan.  Hamilton.  Ohio. 

Alameda.  Portland.  Oregon. 

Bradford  School.  Bradford.  Rhode  Island. 

Buist  Academy.  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Satchel  Ford.  Columbia.  South  Carolina. 

Dutch  Fork.  Irmo.  South  Carolina. 

Vermillion.  Vermillion.  South  Dakota. 

Tulip  Grove,  Hermitage.  Tennessee. 

DuPont.  Old  Hickory.  Tennessee. 

Ortega.  Austin.  Texas. 

Stonewall  Jackson.  Dallas.  Texas. 

Bunker  Hill.  Houston.  Texas. 

Christa  McAuliffe.  Lewisville,  Texas. 

Huffman.  Piano.  Texas. 

Shepard.  Piano.  Texas. 

W.H.L.  Wells.  Piano.  Texas. 

Fidalgo.  Anacortes.  Washington. 

Phantom  Lake.  Bellevue.  Washington. 

Milwaukee  German  Immersion  School. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Significant  Improvement 

Despite  a  lack  of  resources  affluent  schools 
take  for  granted,  these  12  schools  have  made 
significant  gains  in  academic  achievement, 
attendance  rates,  and  student  behavior. 
Their  strategies  are  both  innovative  and  in- 
spirational. 

Bakers  Chapel  Elementary.  Greenville. 
South  Carolina:  For  years.  Baker's  Chapel 
Elementary  had  a  reputation  for  mediocrity. 
But  with  the  1983  hiring  of  principal  Nancy 
Farnsworth.    everything    changed.    She    in- 


sisted that  every  night  the  317  students  com- 
plete homework  in  math  and  reading.  Each 
month,  they  had  to  write  a  book  report,  fin- 
ish a  science  and  social  studies  project,  and 
memorize  a  poem.  Each  teacher  was  required 
to  host  three  field  trips  and  three  outside 
speakers  per  year,  as  well  as  write  one  grant 
application  annually.  Today  the  school's  cur- 
riculum, teachers,  and  principal  have  all  won 
awards.  Between  1983  and  1990.  test  scores  in 
reading  doubled;  in  mathematics,  they  tri- 
pled. "If  you  expect  kids  to  achieve,  they're 
going  to."  observes  Farnsworth. 

Elementary  School.  City/State 

Library.  Midway,  Georgia. 

S.  Ellen  Jones,  New  Albany.  Indiana. 

Shady  Grove.  Monroe.  Louisiana. 

Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor.  Baltimore. 
Maryland. 

Mather.  Dorchester.  Massachusetts. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  School  No.  6.  Roch- 
ester. New  York. 

Winter  Place  Primary  School.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 

Pierce,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Baker's  Chapel,  Greenville,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Whiteville,  Whiteville,  Tennessee. 

Montgomery,  Farmers  Branch,  Texas. 

Tiskelwah.  Charleston.  West  Virginia. 

Classroom  Innovation 

Recognizing  that  not  everyone  works  best 
in  traditional  learning  settings,  these  six 
standout  schools  are  honored  for  implement- 
ing creative  and  successful  curriculum 
projects  to  better  reach  their  students. 

Yonkers  Public  School  No.  29.  Yonkers. 
New  York:  Nature  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
learning  process  at  School  No.  29.  The  school 
boasts  a  wildlife  bird  sanctuary,  and  stu- 
dents learn  about  local  plants  and  animals  at 
workshops  taught  by  rangers  and  scientists. 
While  many  schools  feature  recycling  pro- 
grams. School  No.  29  has  taken  its  program 
further,  integrating  the  environment  into  all 
subject  areas.  The  school's  three  wings  are 
divided  into  geographic  regions— like  oceans, 
marshlands,  and  deserts— so  teachers  can  de- 
velop thematic  units  for  math  and  reading. 
Recently,  students  won  a  national  award  for 
a  primer  about  recycling.  "We  want  students 
to  understand  that  ecology  is  a  way  of  life." 
says  principal  Marilyn  Walder,  "not  some- 
thing on  a  bumper  sticker." 

Elementary  School.  CityState 

Susan  Roll  Leach  School  No.±  68.  Indianap- 
olis. Indiana. 

Stanton.  Stanton.  Kentucky. 

Bach  Open  Classroom  Program,  Ann  Arbor. 
Michigan. 

Pierre  Laclede.  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

Saco  Public  School.  Saco.  Montana. 

Yonkers  Public  School  No.  29.  Yonkers. 
New  York. 

Special-S'eeds  Programs 
The  judges  honored  these  ten  schools  for 
their  exceptional  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  with   physical,   emotional,   or  behav- 
ioral learning  disabilities. 


Vilonia  Elementary.  Vilonia.  Arkansas:  At 
rural  Vilonia  Elementary,  one  third  of  the 
pupils  in  some  classes  of  the  third  to  fifth 
grades  are  "differently  abled."  as  the  school 
calls  them.  Everyone  learns  together  thanks 
to  teachers  who  are  jointly  certified  in  ele- 
mentary and  special  education,  and  the  fact 
that  kids  with  disciplinary  problems  are 
paired  with  high  school  students  who  serve 
as  role  models.  Physically  or  mentally  lim- 
ited pupils  work  with  gifted  fifth  graders 
during  science  activities.  "Our  goal  is  to  get 
all  students  to  accept  that  everyone  has  a 
problem  of  some  sort."  says  principal  Ed 
Bradshaw.  who  reports  that  improved  self-es- 
teem among  all  students  is  the  result. 
Elementary  School.  City  State 

Educational  Program  for  the  Individual 
Child.  Birmingham.  Alabama. 

Vilonia.  Vilonia.  Arkansas. 

Linda  Vista.  San  Diego.  California. 

John  Quincy  Adams.  District  of  Columbia. 

Ala  Wai.  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Hartman.  Omaha.  Nebraska. 

Sarah  Collins.  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

Beacon  Heights.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Gilbert  Linkous.  Blacksburg.  Virginia. 

Emily  Dickinson.  Redmond.  Washington. 
Extracurricular  Activities 

Unlike  schools  that  lock  their  doors  after 
classes,  the  five  winners  in  this  category 
excel  in  offering  challenging  and  mind-ex- 
panding activities  to  enrich  students'  lives. 

Vaughn  Road  Elementary  School.  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama:  For  many  kids  in  the 
Montgomery  area,  the  biggest  draw  in  town 
for  sheer  fun  isn't  the  local  mall  or  video  ar- 
cade. It's  Vaughn  Road  Elementary  School's 
activities  program.  Once  a  month,  the 
school's  629  students  skip  their  routine  in 
favor  of  taking  courses  in  everything  from 
bowling  and  cake  decorating  to  oceanog- 
raph.v  and  jazz  dance.  Like  free  universities, 
the  42  course  offerings  are  taught  by  parents, 
teachers,  and  business  leaders  (and  funded  by 
a  $6,000  grant  from  a  local  councilman). 
Elementary  School.  City/State 

Vaughn  Road.  Montgomery.  Alabama. 

Eccleston.  Orlando.  Florida. 

Frederick  Funston  Elementary,  Chicago. 
Illinois. 

Alpine  School.  Sparta,  New  Jersey. 

John  B.  Dey  Elementary,  Virginia  Beach, 
Virginia. 

ParenUCommunity  Involvement 
At  these  21  schools,  supportive  parents  and 
community  members  play  a  crucial  role. 
These  elementaries  are  honored  for  their 
success  at  turning  parent  community  In- 
volvement into  school  improvement. 

Richey  Elementary  School,  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona: Many  elementary  schools  look  to  par- 
ents to  raise  money  for  T-shirts  or  trees.  But 
at  Richey  Elementary  School,  the  parents 
help  preserve  their  local  Indian  and  Mexican 
culture.  Every  day,  about  ten  parents  and 
grandparents  volunteer  in  the  trilingual 
classrooms,  serving  as  tutors  and  trans- 
lators, to  teach  indigenous  arts  to  the  200  pu- 
pils who  are  47  percent  Hispanic.  43  percent 
Yaqui  Indian,  and  10  percent  black,  white,  or 
Asian.  Richey  also  hosts  bilingual  workshops 
to  teach  parents  health  and  parenting  skills. 
Such  community  activism,  says  principal 
Betty  Brichta  Garcia,  has  increased  student 
confidence  and  decreased  dropouts.  "Here, 
students  graduate  with  one  foot  in  the  ma- 


jority culture  and  one  in  their  family  cul- 
ture. And  that  gives  them  a  better  chance  at 
success." 

Elementary  School,  City/State 

Pepperell  Intermediate  School.  Opelika. 
Alabama. 

Richey.  Tucson.  Arizona. 

San  Juan.  San  Juan  Capistrano.  California. 

Christopher  Columbus  School.  New  Haven. 
Connecticut. 

Lulu  M.  Ross.  Milford.  Delaware. 

Banyan  Creek  Community.  Delray  Beach, 
Florida. 

Fourth  Street.  Athens,  Georgia. 

Swainsboro  Primary  School,  Swainsboro, 
Georgia. 

Jose  Clemente  Orozco  Community  Acad- 
emy, Chicago,  Illinois. 

Muessel,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Carmody  Hills,  Capitol  Heights,  Maryland. 

Columbia  Park,  Landover,  Maryland. 

Snail  Lake.  Shoreview,  Minnesota. 

Westridge.  Raytown.  Missouri. 

Tomasita.  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 

P.S.  146.  New  York.  New  York. 

Glenwood.  Chapel  Hill.  North  Carolina. 

East  Goshen.  West  Chester.  Pennsylvania. 

Oak.  Bartlett.  Tennessee. 

North  Summit.  Coalville.  Utah. 

Atenville.  Harts.  West  Virginia. 

How  Our  Great  Schools  Were  Found 

Redbook's  America's  Best  Schools  project 
solicited  nominations  from  the  experts:  state 
departments  of  education,  national  edu- 
cation organizations,  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  education  re- 
porters. School  principals  then  filled  out 
nomination  forms,  providing  quantitative 
data  as  well  as  essays,  videos,  or  clippings. 
All  told,  555  schools  sent  in  detailed  nomina- 
tion packets  from  every  state  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  an  initial  review,  grad- 
uate students  from  Teachers  College.  Colum- 
bia University  in  New  York  City,  selected  360 
finalists.  Then  the  following  panel  of  12 
judges — all  leading  education  experts- 
named  the  177  winning  schools. 

Michael  Casserly.  Ph.D..  interim  executive 
director  of  the  Council  of  Great  City 
Schools,  a  research  and  advocacy  group  rep- 
resenting 47  of  the  nation's  largest  urban 
school  districts. 

Marie  Delia  Bella,  Ph.D..  education  con- 
sultant and  manager  of  the  school-recogni- 
tion programs  for  the  Connecticut  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

John  Fero,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Elementary  School  Principals,  the 
professional  organization  serving  more  than 
26,000  elementary-  and  middle-school  prin- 
cipals. 

Sharon  Field,  Ed.D.,  associate  professor 
(research)  at  Wayne  State  University  and 
program  director  for  Transition  and  Employ- 
ment at  the  Developmental  Disabilities  In- 
stitute. 

Virginia  Horns-Marsh,  Ph.D.,  professor 
emerita  of  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Bir- 
mingham and  director  of  the  Children's  Cre- 
ative Learning  Center. 

Martin  Koldyke,  Chicago  businessman  and 
education  activist  who  founded  the  Golden 
Apple  Foundation,  which  awards  exemplary 
teachers  and  teaching  students. 

Marjorie  J.  Kostelnik,  Ph.D.,  past  director 
of  the  Child  Development  Laboratry  and  act- 
ing chair  of  the  family  and  child  ecology  de- 
partment at  Michigan  State  University. 


Walter  J.  Leonard,  J.D..  executive  director 
of  Cities  in  Schools,  Inc.,  the  nation's  largest 
nonprofit  dropout- prevention  program,  and 
former  president  of  Fisk  University. 

Robert  M.  McClure,  Ph.D.,  director  of  the 
site-based  restructuring  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association's  National  Cen- 
ter for  Innovation. 

Jean  Narayanan,  acting  director  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Educations  Recognition 
Division,  which  oversees  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Schools  FYogram. 

Allan  Shedlin.  Jr..  executive  director  of 
the  National  Elementary  School  Center,  an 
advocacy,  policy,  and  resource  center  con- 
cerned with  improving  the  quality  of  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Jon  Snyder.  Ed.D..  director  of  teacher  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  California.  Santa 
Barbara,  and  former  research  director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Restructuring  Edu- 
cation. Schools,  and  Teaching  at  Columbia 
University. 

[From  the  Grand  Forks  Herald.  Mar.  14.  1993] 

Belmont  One  of  Nation's  Top  Schools 

(By  Steve  Schmidt) 

Belmont  School  of  Grand  Forks  has  been 
named  by  Redbook  magazine  as  one  of 
"America's  Best  Elementary  Schools." 

The  April  edition  of  Redbook  recognizes 
Belmont  as  one  of  177  outstanding  schools 
and  puts  Belmont  among  51  on  its  "Best  of 
the  States"  list. 

Redbook.  a  monthly  magazine  for  young 
working  mothers,  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  3  million,  had  a  panel  of  12  national 
education  experts  choose  the  finalists  for 
"America's  Best." 

Redbook  says  the  51  state  leaders  "com- 
bine innovative  curricula,  compassionate 
teachers,  impressive  test  scores  and  an  un- 
compromising commitment  to  excellence." 

Belmont,  which  had  been  nominated  along 
with  two  Fargo  schools  by  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  was  the  only 
North  Dakota  school  to  make  the  Redbook 
honor  roll.  A  total  of  550  had  been  nominated 
by  administrators,  education  leaders  and 
congressional  members  from  among  the  na- 
tion's 59.000  elementary  schools. 

In  its  "Best  of  the  States"  listing. 
Redbook  says:  "At  Belmont,  many  of  the  314 
students  take  advantage  of  the  school's  long 
list  of  enrichment  activities,  notably  the  Art 
Smart  program,  where  parents  serve  as  vol- 
unteers to  assist  in  pottery,  folk  art  and 
mask  making." 

Beth  Randkiev  is  principal  at  Belmont, 
which  last  year  was  named  a  state  and  na- 
tional Blue  Ribbon  school. 

Redbook  said  its  criteria  for  ranking  the 
best  grade  schools  included  involved  parents 
and  principals:  nurturing  teachers:  an  em- 
phasis on  the  written  word;  innovative  use  of 
technology;  community  alliances;  alter- 
native ways  of  assessing  student  achieve- 
ment, such  as  through  journals;  and  an  over- 
all supportive  learning  environment. 

Minnesota's  "Best  of  State"  entry  was 
Cyrus  Math.  Science  and  Technology,  a 
small  rural  magnet  school,  with  one  com- 
puter for  every  three  students,  in  the  city  of 
Cyrus.  Also  recognized  were  elementary 
schools  in  Blue  Earth,  New  Hope  and  St. 
Louis  Park,  Minn.* 
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In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the 


Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
report(s)  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  certain  joint  committees  of  the 
Congress,  delegations  and  groups,  and 


select  and  special  committees  of  the 
Senate,  relating  to  expenses  incurred 
in  the  performance  of  authorized  for- 
eign travel: 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US,  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL.  9S-384— 22  USC  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND  FORESTRY,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30,  1992 


Ptr  liiem 


Transoortation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  countnr 


Name  of  currency 


US  dollar  US  dollar 
Forei|n  cur-      equivalenl  foreitn  cur-      enuivalenl 
rtncy          or  U  S  Cur-  rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency rency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      eouivalenl 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalenl 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency 


Senator  Hooell  Hetlm 

Germany 

Belgium    „_ __.. 

_ „..., Deutsclie  mar* 

frmc 

1.297  76 
-        14,529  58 

895  01       

1  750  99 

1,207  58 
166  62 

3.048  75 
19,595  58 

2102  59 

50102      

5,066 

667  64 

Total 

1,396  03 

1374  20 

2,770  23 

PATRICK  liAHY, 
CHaiiman,  Committee  on  A|ncultiire,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Ian  12,  1993 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US,  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  PL  9^384—22  U S C,  1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT,  30.  1992 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  cunrncy 


Joseph  H  Kimmitt, 

lagan  

CHina 

Hong  Mong    

United  States 
C  Ricnard  D  *mato 

Belgium    

Romania   ,. 

CnchosiovatM  . 

United  StaM  ... 
Tim  Rieser 

Kenya        

Somalia    _., 

United  Slam  ,., 

Total 


ftm. 


Doflar 

Dollar 
Dollar 
Dollar 


Per  drnii 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

us  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

290  00 

1  480  00 

41iW 

7.mu 

290  00 

1,480  00 
416  00 

2482  17 

I3J67 

434  00 

348  00 
624  00 

170  10 

13,367 
■"" 6,924 

434  00 

S.925 

mm 

■...„.;.;......... 

348  00 
624  00 

37  OO 
7743 

3,61190 
213  10 

3,62200 

27  43 

3  622  00 

3  76810 


9.716  07 


64  43 


13,548  60 


ROBERT  C  BVRD 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Acprooriations,  Nov  12,  1992 

AMENDED  CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U,S, 
SENATE,  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  SEC,  22.  PL  95-384—22  USC,  1754(b),  COMMinEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APRIL  1  TO  JUNE  30.  1992 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


Rotien  M  Walter 
Bahrain 
Saudi  Arabia 
United  Slates 

Total 


Dinar 


Per 

diem 

Iransoortahon 

Miscellaneous 

Tota 

1 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

87  825 

233  00 
784  00 

87  825 
2.940 

233  00 

2.940 

t.6S80D 

784  00 

4.658  00 

1.017  00 


4  658  00 


5.67500 


ROBERT  C  BYRD 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  l«ov  12   1992 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL  95-384—22  USC  1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  OCT  1  TO  DEC  31,  1992 


Per  diem 


Transoortation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


US  dollar  US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  cur-  rency          or  US  cur- 
rency rency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Senator  lohn  W  Warner 

Belgium 
Gaiy  L  SoiU 

Panama 

ColomOia     

Bolivia      .„, 

Venezuela    :.;.. 

RoOert  G  Bell 

former  Soviet  UnioA  . 
Richard  E  Combs.  Jr 

Former  Soviet  Urnon  . 
Senator  Sam  Nunn 

former  Soviet  Urnon  . 
George  K  Johnson.  Jr 

United  Kingdom  

John  W  Douglass: 

Germany       ■'    ,  ,, ,; 


FriK 


20.718 


225,147  16 
1,518  25 


Dollar 
Dollar 


Deutsche  marli 


1.032 
678 


618  00 

132  OO 
314  00 
375  92 
176  00 

1,200  00 

988  95 

1,00895 

1,59966 

43217 


20,718 


— — 

Tun       looTJii 

297.041  16 
1.518  75 

-  '  -: 

■  ''■ ,"  ■  ■ 

2  820  00         , 

18900 

2.838,00    

t«0:00 

1032 

23963 

:           - 

618  00 

132  00 
414  00 
375  92 
176  00 

1,200  00 

3,997  95 

3,986  95 

1,599  66 

67180 
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CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC,  22,  PL,  95-384—22  U,S,C,  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  OCT,  1  TO  DEC  31,  1992— Continued 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US.  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
eouivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equnralent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Switrtrland  Franc 

Yugoslavia     _ Dollar  

Richard  D  DeBobes: 

Germany Detitsche  mart  , 

Suritzerland  _ _ _ Franc  

Yugoslavia , _ Dollar  

Senator  Can  Levih: 

Russia  _ _ i Dollar  

China  ,.J ..;... . Yuan 

India   „. . : _. _ ......_ Rupee  _... 

Syna  „.„. ........ .„ ,.._ _ Dollar 

Kenya  _, ._. :....„ ..: Shilling  1,.. 


303  20 


70986 
319,20 


2,840 
8,007 
1,026 


Richard  W  FieldhouW. 

Russia         

China 

India  ,.,_ _. 

Pakistan  

Israel  

Syria  ,..„ 

Kenya   „. 


1.744 


Dollar    . 

Yuan  .. 

Rupee  .. 

Rupee 

Shekel 

Dollar 

Shilling 


2,582 

7,510 

2.707 

886 


Total 


10,485 


21719 
600 

45214 

229  39 

600 

180  00 
498  00 
283  00 
380  00 
127  00 
17500 

6500 
45300 
266  00 
106  00 
328  00 
12500 
210  00 


143 


305  20 


193 


11.00 


70986 
321,20 


2J40 
8.007 
1J)26 


8.744 


2,582 

7,510 

2,707 

886 


10,485 


21862 
6,00 

45214 

23132 

6  00 

180  00 
498  00 
283  00 
380  00 
127  00 
17500 

76  00 
453  00 
266  00 
106  00 
328  00 
125  00 
210  00 


10,952  37 


5,91199 


429  00 


17,293  36 


SAM  NUNN, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Jan  6,  1993 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC,  22,  PL,  95-384—22  USC,  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT,  30,  1992 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


John  E  Manstield 

Norway      

United  Kingdom  , 
John  J  Hamre 

Germany 

Belgium 


Senator  Richard  C  Slielby: 

Belgium       

Terence  M  lynch 

Belgium         

Germany       

Senator  John  W  Wam«: 

Germany 

United  States  


Name  ot  currency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

Dollar  _ 

606  00 

Pound  _...... ..., 

12984 

250  85 

Dollar  

Franc ...„..„...., 

Z"    '" 30:616 

327  00 
1,04850 

Franc  

30,616 

1,048  50 

Franc  „. 

Dollar  , 

30,616 

1,048  50 
163  50 

Deutsche  mark  

12927 

9300 

Dollar   

Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
foreign  Cur-      equnraient 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency 


2492 


48.15 


1735  00 


606  OO 
154  76  299  00 

327  00 
30,616  1,04850 

30,616  1.048  50 

30,616  1,048  50 

163  50 

129  27  93  00 

1,735  00 


Total 


4  585  85 


1,735  00 


4815 


6,369  00 


SAM  NUNN, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services  Oct  1,  1992 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC,  22,  PL  95-384—22  USC,  1754(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT  30,  1992 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


Roy  Ptiillips 
Belgium 
Italy 
Germany 


United  States  ..„.: Dollar 


Franc  

Ura  

Deutsche  maiti . 


14,050 

966,176 

79097 


Total 


466  00     

872  00     

54550 

3,44410 

1,88350  3,444  10 


14,050 

966,176 

79097 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


466  00 

872  00 

545  50 

3  444  10 


5  327  60 


JMSASSER 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget.  Nov  12,  1992 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US,  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC,  22,  PL,  95-384-22  USC,  1754(b),  COMMinEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  OCT  1  TO  DEC,  31,  1992 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


James  P  Beirne 

Fill         

Western  Samoa 

United  States  .., 
Beniamin  S  Coopet: 

f'l' 


Dollar 
Till  ,„ 
Dollai 

Dollat 


Per  0 

liem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

1,37312 
35216 

90100 
14200 

— _ 

„ 

1,37312 
35216 

90100 
14200 

2J47,U 

2  347  60 

U73.12 

901,00 

U7312 

90100 

5580 
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CONSOIIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL  95-384-22  U  SC   1754(b).  COMMinEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  OCT   1  TO  DEC  31.  1992— Continued 


Nime  and  countrit 

Name  ol  currency 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Foieijn  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
muivaient 
Of  U  S  cur- 
rency 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Mnlern  Simn 

I»K     . 

MKr 

...       Miar 

IJU 

Wl»r 

- -- 

352  16 

M«77 
295  12 

142  00 

64984 

12100 

25 

2,347  60 

1712 

2,347  60 

9 

20 

616 
806 

352  16 

982  77 
315  12 

142  00 
2,347  60 

673  12 

12906 

2,347  60 

Unitfd  Stain  _ 

Allen  P  Stayman 

fi|i               

—".—....■."- 

Mntem  SamM  ,._. 

'  '     _ 

Unrted  Slattj 

Total 

2  856  84 

7  059  92 

14  22 

9,930  98 

J  BENNEn  KMNSTON. 
Ctiaifflian.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Jan  4  1993 

CONSOIIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  PL.  95-384—22  U S C  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT  30,  1992 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Ntine  of  cuntncy 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  Cur- 
rency 


foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Senator  1  Bennett  MMistgn: 
Sweden 

Switierland  

United  States 


bona 
Franc 

Mlar 


6.189 
607  95 


I  164  001 
472  00 


6  189 
607  95 


5470  10 


1.164  00 

472  00 

5  470  10 


Total 


1.636  00 


5470  10 


7  106  10 


1  BENNEn  JOHNSTON 
CHairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  Jan  4,  1993 

ADDENDUM  TO  SECOND  QUARTER  REPORT  OF  CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE,  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  PL  95-384—22  USC  1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  FOR  TRAVEL 
FROM  APRIL  1  TO  JUNE  30.  1992 


Name  and  country 

Name  ot  currency 

Per  diem 

Iransportation 

Miscellaneous 

total 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S  cur- 

fency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Senator  Daniel  Uaka 
Armenia 

Dollar 

-, 

150  00 
150  00 

180  00, 
102  00 
11300 

-.: _._....; 

-•:•- :•■-■: 

........... 

150  00 
150  00 
180  00 
102  00 
113  00 

UlD«»lStan     

._ Mr 

Taiilustan     ^ 

.... DoHar 

KazatKstan    :. 

Dollar 

Total         

695  00 

695  00 

J  BENNEn  XJHNSTON 
Ctiairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Jan  4  1993 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  fUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL.  95-384—22  USC  1754(b).  COMMinEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC  WORKS.  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  OCT  1  TO  DEC.  31,  1992 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
rency        or  U  S  cur-  rency 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
or  U  S  cur-  rency 

rency 


US  dollar  US  dollar 
equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
or  US  cur-  rency          or  US  cur- 
rency rency 


Roy  W  Kienit; 

Israel         

Man       

United  States  

Steven  J  SKimberg 

Uruguay 

United  States  

Claudia  Anne  McMutraf: 

Uruguay         

United  States  

RoDert  C  Conner 

Sweden 

Germany        

France         

Umtid  Slates  


Pound 


Dollar 


Peso  . 

Dollar 


Peso 
OWar 


ftHK 


3.238.080 


3SM.t»a 


4.065 

450 

5713.80 


SIO.M 
t».N 


960  00 


9U.O0, 


600  001 

150  00  1 
1068  00' 


ijmti 


3371 00 


3i*l00 


121490 


3738.080 

U38.080 

4.065 

450 

5713.80 


810  00 

632  00 

3  688  45 

960  00 
3.321  00 

960  00 
3.281  00 

600  00 

150  00 

1.068  00 

1.214  90 


Total 


5  180  00 


11.505  35 


16.685  35 


DANIEL  PATRICK  MOYMHAN. 
Chairman.  Cofflmittec  on  Environment  and  Public  Works.  Jan  20.  1993 
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Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Senator  David  Durenl)erge<: 

Turkey        

Jordan       

Israel 

United  States : 

Ricnard  Evans 

Turkey 

Jordan 

Israel  ,.. 

United  Slates 

Total 


Ua 


In 


1  663  181 
255  74 


I  663  181 
255  74 


24100 
380  00 
700  00 

24100 
380  00 
700  00 


2.034.249 

290  33 
82953 

3.697  430 
255  74 

ijn.90 

2.034749 

29033 
829  53 

3697.430 
25574 

1.875  90 

53133 

38000 

1.529  53 

1.87S.90 

53133 

38000 
1.529  53 
1.875  90 


2.64200 


3.75180 


2.239  72 


8  633  52 


DANCL  PATRICK  MOVMHAN 
(For  Sen  Quentm  N  BurdicU. 
Cliairman.  Committee  or  Environment  and  Public  tNorts.  Oct  1.  1992 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL.  95-384—22  USC  1754(b),  COMMIHEE  ON  FINANCE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT  30,  1992 


Name  and  country 

Name  of  currency 

Per 

diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

DeOorah  A  Lamb 
Ciiile 

Peso  . 

OnNar  . 

.......:...j......_...„.;._.... 

:    

920  00 

163600 

920  00 

United  State*  ^...,. 

1.636  00 





Total 

920  00 

1.636  00 

2.556  00 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Fmance,  ian   U.  1993 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC  22,  PL.  95-384— USC  1754(b).  COMMinEE  ON  fOREIGN  RELATIONS,  fOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT  31,  1992 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency 


Senator  Hank  Brown 

Greece       

United  Slates 
Senator  Alan  Cranston 

Ukraine     .... 

Latvia 

Estonia     .....; : 

Kyrgyslan  

Kaiakhstan 

Turkmenistan 

United  States      

Senator  Nancy  L  Kassebawn: 

United  States 
Senator  Larry  Pressler 

Russia 

Kazakhstan  

Uzbekistan  

Turkmenistan ; 

Moldova    _. :., 

Ukraine      _ : 

Belarus    _._.., 

Latvia         ., 

United  States  

Ttiomas  J  Callahan: 

Kenya       .„, 

United  States  „, 

Peter  W  Calbraitli: 

Croatia    

Serbia      _ 

Hungary     „„_. 

United  Stat« 

Germany     ..... ,. .... 

Austria     

Ukraine     

Latvia      : 

Estonia    _ 

Kyrgystan 

Kazakhstan 

Turkmenistan 

United  Slates  

Garrett  Grigsby 

Nicaragua  

United  States  

Thomas  Kleme 

Nicaragua 

United  States  _ 

Robyn  Lieberman: 

Germany  

Austria  

Ukraine   


Dollar              

1.33800 

194  00 
205  00 
205  00 
246  00 
340  00 
16217     . 

1.18400 

Dollar 

DolUi  

t#r                                    ,,              , 

Mlir   ■- 

.............. 

~ 

S .... .....:...:i;i;:.:::.-Z.  z:::::: 

"    1    ' 

BriiM  ; .- .:  '...„.  „ .... 

- 

Mv 

4.02930 

5.691  00 

Otliar  .i ...     L....„ 

Dollar    .,....._....^_,i_-...._„..™„-     .1,  ■ 

300  00 
285  40 
33000     . 
35412 
21800 
266  50 
40800 
227  98 

Oouai ......c . 

,  ■         ■      ■                                          ■' 

Mr :........„ „  ■ 

6980 

■ 

IMO    -.. : ...i .' _. 

' 

OHIir 

Mm .... 

6980 

tJ33.00 

216 
3.932  00 

SNiNillC - 11.51775 

IMir 

357  00 

216        11.657  35 

Mar 

36000 
330.00 
16500 

11600  : 

267  00 
19400 
205  00 
205  00 
24600 
340.00     . 
IS2.I7 

390  40 

390  40 

116  00 
26700 
19400 

BlNar                



Mar         .      . 

—   ..J —    ._    _. 

IMar               .... 
OMbdit  aiaili       ....                   1S3 

3JMJ0 



lU 

Mar              .       .                 ... 

Mar 

IMtor               ._  _            

Mar           .  _              „  „ 

Mw              ._        

IMar        .     _ 

:::::::: 

- 

Mar 

2tua 

Mar 

OaUar 

Mar 

imm 

- - 

Mar 

Dollar 

IJOMM 



Onitscic  mark 153 

153 

Dollar  _ 

Mar  

1.33800 
1.184  00 

194  00 
20500 
20500 
24600 
34000 
16217 
4.029  30 

5.691  00 

300  00 
28540 
330  00 
35412 
21800 

266  50 
408  00 
227  98 

6.33300 

36132 
3.932  00 

360  00 
330  00 
165  00 
3.354  20 
116  00 

267  00 
194  00 
205  00 
20500 
24600 
340  00 
16217 

2.850  60 

39040 
1.05080 

39040 
1.050.80 

11600 
267  00 
194  00 
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Per  dicfn 


Ifinsixirtation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


•  md  countiy 


t  ot  cuntnqr 


Fortijn  cur- 
fency 


US  (Mlir 
equna  Knt 
01  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreijn  cu>- 
rtncy 


US  dollar 
equwalenl 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


foreijn  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreijn  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Lahna      

Estonia 

Kyriystan  

Ibnknstan  .... 

lurlimenistM  .. 

United  Slatn 
Miclwlle  Maynari): 

Croatia    , 

Sertia      

Hungary   

Ricliard  L  McCall: 

El  Salvador  ..^ 

United  Statn 
Danielle  Pletka 

Israel 

United  States  . 
JoHn  RitcD 

Hunjaiy     ...-. 

United  Stales  . 
Tim  TrenUc 

United  Slalfs  . 
Bruce  Rickerson: 

Russia 

Kaiaknstan  

UttKliistan  .... 

Turtunenista*  .. 

Moldova    

Ukraine    _ 

Belarus    _. 

latwa 

United  Stales  . 
tane  Smith 

Russia      

Kaiaknstan  

Uitiekistan  

Turtmenista*  .. 

Moldova     

Ukraine   

Belarus     

Lativa 

United  States  . 


Bonk 


205  00 
205  00 
246  00 
340  OO 
162  17 


360  00 
330  00 
165  00 


ColM 


9.4S0         1.12501 


DoHar 
Mill 


Fonal . 


Mv 


Dollar 
OoUai 


83.043 


Miar 
Mlar 


Ddlai 
Dollar 


7501 


1.07500 


300  00 
285  40 
330  00 
354  12 
21800 
266  50 
408  00 
227.91 


300  04 
28540 
330  00 
354  12 
218  00 
266  50 
40800 
227  91 


2JSe.N 


1.106  00 


US9.00 


2.43570 
5.691  00 


3.7M.M 


3.704  00 


Total 


18.453  31 


50.230  16 


216 


20500 
205  00 

246  00 

340  00 

16217 

285060 

36000 

330.00 

16500 

9.4S0  1.125  00 
1.108  00 

7500 

1.25900 

83.043         1.075  00 
2,43570 

,..         5.69100 

™ .,  300  00 

„......™  285  40 

............  330  00 

354  12 

.- 218  00 

:...- 266  50 

40800 

227  98 

3.70400 

300  00 

285  40 

330  00 

.-. 354  12 

21800 

266  50 

40800 

227  98 

3,704  00 

68,685  63 


ClAIBORNE  PELL, 
Ctiairman.  Committee  on  Foiei(n  Relations  Nov  I.  1992 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  fOR  fOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC.  22.  PL.  95-384—22  U S.C.  1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  fOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30.  1992 


Name  and  country 

Name  ot  currency 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Tola 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

lerry  M  Tinker 

United  Slates  

Dollar  

1.409.90 

1.51944 
917  33 

1.409.90 
1.27100 

767.00 
1.249  03 

3.554  90 
326  00 
485  84 

Canada      _.. 

Dollai  _._. 

1SI944 

U71.00 
767  00 

Ricnard  W  Day 

Canada      

Dollar 

917.33 

HUM 

United  States  

Dollar 

MaiyC  Hawkins: 
United  Stales 

...- Dollar  

Pound  stefltnf 

170  72 
1.994  37 

United  Kingdom    .. 

170.72 
1.99437 

326  00 
485  84 

~ 

Finland    

rmflnarlt 

Total  

2  849  84 

6.21383 

9.063  67 

JOSEPH  R  BIDEN 
Cnairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Nov 

Jr, 
5,  1992 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  PL.  95-384-22  US C  1754(b).  COMMIHEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES.  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30,  1992 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ot  currency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
rency or  U  S  cur-  rency 
rency 


US  dollar 

equivalent      Foreign  cur- 
or  U  S  cur-  rency 

rency 


US  dollar  US  dollar 
equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
or  US  cur-  rency          or  U S  cur- 
rency rency 


Michael  Jskowit; 

Netherlands  _ Guilder 

United  States  Dollar  .. 


2.05732 


1.24535 


37112 


Total 


224  65 
827  90 


1.425  00 
697  66 


862  59 
42231 


3.85344 


1.245  35 


1,052  55 


1.284  90 


2.33259 
1.25021 


3.582  80 


EDWARD  M  KENNEDY. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Ijbor  and  Human  Resources,  Oct  23.  1992 
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AUTHORITY  Of  SECTION  22.  PL,  95-384—22  US.C.  1754(b),  SELECT  COMMIHEE  ON  ETHICS.  fOR  TRAVEL  fROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT  30.  1992 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U.S.  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Karen  L  Bovard 

Canada _ Dollar 

United  States  „...    Oollai 

Total  


(2s.ao 


44161 


37500 


800  DO 
44161 


425  00 


44161 


37500 


1.24161 


TERRY  SiMlFORO. 
Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Etiiics.  Dec  18.  1992 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  fUNDS  fOR  fOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC.  22.  PL.  95-384—22  U.SC.  1754(b).  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  fOR  TRAVEL  fROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30.  1992 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equwalem 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


I  Britl  Snider 
Marvin  Ott 
Christopher  Straub 
Don  Mitchell 
David  Gaimin    _  _ 
John  Despres 
Cullum  Clark 
Timothy  Carlsgaard 
Sarah  Holmes 
Jonathan  Zittrain 
Christopher  Straub 
Peter  Dorn 


1.098.00  3.545.90 

1.224  00  3.54590 

1.64780  4.14700 

1.15880 4.147  00 

390  00  810  00 

3.833  00  4.87100 

2.954  74  3.748  55 

1.49192  ;..  5.167.00 

1,99100  3,35100 

2,36100 _..  3,35155 

175  00  695  00 

660  00  907  10 


4,643  90 
4,769  90 
5,794  80 
5.305  80 
1.200  00 
8.704  00 
6.703  29 
6.658  92 
5.342  00 
5.712  55 
870  00 
1.567  10 


Total  . 


18.985  26 


38.287  00 


57.272  26 


DAVDL  BOREN, 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  InteHigence,  Sept  30,  1992 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  fOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  fUNOS  fOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC.  22,  PL  9^384—22  US.C.  1754(b),  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  fOR  TRAVEL  fROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT  30,  1992 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  countiy 


Name  ol  currency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  US  cur- 

rency 


Senator  Dennis  DeConcini: 

United  States  _ Dollar 

Ireland Sterling 

United  Kingdom ., _ Slt)1iii| 

Finland , Maiti 

Jane  S  Fisher 

United  Slates  „ „ Dollar  ... 

United  Kingdom _ Sterling 

Finland         „ _ Marli  

Mary  Sue  Hafner 

United  States  Dollar  ... 

United  Kingdom Sterling 

Finland Marli  

Delegation  eipenses: ' 

United  Kingdom _ „ „ 

Finland ; „ „ 


11573 

14139 
1.85415 


170.72 
1.994  J7 


170.72 
1.994,37 


22100 
27000 
45168 


19.S0 


326JI0 

vt&u 


32600 
485.84 


Total 


5.07500 
3773 

3.554.90 
3.554.90 


1J6909 
04613 


115  73 

160  89 

1.85415 


1J072 
l.9»4J7 


170  72 
1.994  37 


5,075  00 
22100 
307  23 
45168 

3.554  90 
326  00 
485  84 

3.554  90 
326  00 
485  84 

1.869  09 
846  13 


2.566  36 


12.222  93 


271522 


17,503  61 


'  Delegation  expenses  include  direct  payments  and  reimbursement  to  the  Department  of  State  under  authonty  of  Sec  502-B  ot  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  as  amended  by  Sec  22  of  P.L  95-384 


DENNIS  DeCONCINI, 
Chairman,  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 

Oct  16.  1992 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  fUNDS  fOR  fOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC,  22,  PL,  95-384—22  U,S.C.  1754(b).  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  POW/MIA  AfFAIRS.  fOR  TRAVEL  fROM  JULY  1  TO  SEPT.  30,  1992 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  countiy 


Name  ol  currency 


US  dollar  U S  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  cur-  rency          or  US  cur- 
rency rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
Of  US  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 

Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency 


Frances  A  2wenig 
Vietnam   . 

Laos  

Ttiailand  . 
United  States 


Total 


Dollar 
DoHai 
BaM  ,, 


22.264 


391.00 

M.00 

080.00 


1.59800 


1.32100 


1.598  00 


391  OO 

50  00 

880  00 

1.59600 

2.91900 


GEORGE  J  MiTCHEU.  Maionty  Leader, 
ROBERT  J  DOU.  Republican  Leader. 

Sept  28  1992 


5584 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


March  18,  1993 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22,  PL  95-384—22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  POW/MIA  AFFAIRS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FROM  APRIL  1  TO  JUNE  30,  1992 


March  18,  1993 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


5585 


Pet  diem 


Transportalioii 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  countiy 


Name  of  currency 


US  dollai  US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      efluivaleni  Foreijn  cur-      equivalent 
rencK          or  US  cur-  rency          or  US  cur- 
rency rency 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency  or  U  S  cur- 

rency 


Neal  Kravit; 

United  Slates 

Moico 
Barry  VaKniine 

United  Slates 

Maico 

Total 


Ptio 


3.11300 


3860O    . 

" —»■—"• 

288  00    

—      -w*. 

311300 

■^n  z ::: 

386  00 

311300 

5«00     

772  00 

386  00 

288  00 


386  00 
288  00 


1,348C 


GEORGE  J  MITCttEU.  Maiority  Leader, 
ROBERT  J  DO(i.  Republican  leader. 

Sept  15.  1992 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  US  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  PL  95-384—22  US C  1754(b).  US  SENATE  ARMS  CONTROL  OBSERVER  GROUP,  FOR  TRAVEL  JULY  8-12.  1992 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  countiy 


Name  ot  currency 


US  dollar                         US  dollar  US  dollar  US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent  Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  US  tin-          nncy         or  US  cur-  rency  or  US  cur-  rency          or  US  cur- 
rency                               rency  rency  rency 


Senator  Jonn  W  Wanicr; 

Swirerland     

Untttd  States  „ 


Ftanc 


307 


225  OO 


2.303  00 


307  225  00 

2,303  00 


Total 


225  00 


2  303  00 


2.528  00 


GEORGE  J  MITCHEU  Majority  Leader, 
ROBERT  J  DOLE,  Republican  Leader, 

Sept  24.  1992 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U  S  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  PL  95-384—22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  REPUBLICAN  LEADER  FROM  OCT,  1  TO  DEC.  31.  1992 


Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Name  and  csuwry                                                       Name  ol  currency                  ,                    "  ^  ""I'" 
'                                                                 .  ■  w.  «  ,.,                   Foreign  cur-      equivaleni 

rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

Senator  Milliam  V  Roth,  ir 

Greece                                                                                       Dollar                     .     ,.                                             549  00 

1.146  00 

549  00 

United  States             _ .._ ..              Dollar            



1»HI                                                                                                                      549  00 

1.146  00 

ROBERTI  DOLE 

D  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
1  JULY  1  TO  SEPT,  30, 

1.695  00 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AN 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC  22.  PL  95-384— 22  USC   1754(b).  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  REPUBLICAN  LEADER  FROV 

,  Republican  Leader. 

Jan  14.  1993 

US  SENATE,  UNDER 
1992 

Per  diem 

transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

"•"•'"""""'^                                                       Nar^e  01  currency                  f„,,„„,.      ^l^'^ 

rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  US  cur- 
rency 

Senator  »lan  K  Simpson 

Germany                       . , . Deutsche  marli                                             1 M?            KiM 

1.75099          1.207  58 
5,066  00            166  62 

3142  99          2.167  58 
21.480            732  62 

Belgium             _.      „.                 ,                 _.     ..    rraac __              IMJI           S6(66 

'«>'              - -  -.- - 1.526  00 

1,374  20 

2.900  20 

ROBERT  J  DOU 

.  Republican  Leader. 

Dec.  30.  1992 

SALUTE  TO  WILLAMETTE 
BEARCATS 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  am  a 
one-man  fan  club  for  Willamette  Uni- 
versity in  Salem,  OR.  Not  only  did  I  re- 
ceive my  undergraduate  degree  from 
Willamette,  but  I  also  taught  there  for 
many  years  and  served  on  the  board  of 
trustees,  and  I  am  honored  to  have  the 
university's  new  library  named  for  me. 


Like  a  proud  grandfather.  I  come  to 
the  Senate  floor  to  brag  about  Willam- 
ette once  again. 

This  past  Tuesday,  the  Willamette 
University  Bearcats  mens  basketball 
team  became  the  first  team  from  Or- 
egon ever  to  win  an  NAIA  National 
Basketball  Championship. 

The  Bearcats  defeated  South  Dako- 
ta's Northern  State  University  by  a 
score  of  63-56  to  win  the  NAIA  Division 
II  title. 


Congratulations  go  to  Willamette 
President  Jerry  Hudson,  basketball 
coach  Gordie  James,  and  the  entire 
Bearcats  team. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
along  with  its  athletic  prowess,  Wil- 
lamette has  also  maintained  its  aca- 
demic reputation  as  one  of  the  finest 
small  universities  in  America.* 


PRAISE  FOR  AMBASSADOR 
JOSEPH  VERNER  REED 


•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues"  attention 
some  words  of  well-deserved  praise  for 
Joseph  Verner  Reed.  Ambassador  Reed 
has  served  our  country  in  a  number  of 
diplomatic  capacities  which  are  re- 
markable in  their  diversity.  Serving 
most  recently  as  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Special  Representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary General  for  Public  Affairs,  Am- 
bassador Reed  has  at  one  time  claimed 
the  titles  of  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the 
United  States,  United  States  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Am- 
bassador to  Morocco — just  to  name  a 
few.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate  will  find  of 
great  interest  the  remarks  made  by 
Famara  Ibrahima  Sagna,  Minister  of 
Finance  of  Senegal,  on  the  occasion  of 
Ambassador  Reed's  acceptance  of  the 
promotion  in  grade  as  Grand  Officer  in 
the  National  Order  of  the  Lion  as  well 
as  Reed's  ensuing  remarks. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks     by     His     Excellency     Famara 

Ibrahima   Sagna.   Minister  of   Economy, 

Finance  and   Plan   of  the  Republic  of 

Senegal,  April  6. 1992 

Excellencies,  ladies  and  gentleman: 

This  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  say  how 
pleased  I  am  for  having  this  opportunity  to 
see  that  my  visit  to  Washington.  D.C..  coin- 
cides with  the  occasion  which  Ambassador 
Reed  and  Ambassador  Ka  have  agreed  to  or- 
ganize this  wonderful  gathering.  We  are 
gathered  here  with  many  of  our  dear  friends 
to  bestow,  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  Sen- 
egal, His  Excellency  Abdou  Diouf.  one  of  the 
highest  distinctions  of  Senegal  to  His  Excel- 
lency Joseph  Verner  Reed. 

As  I  recall,  little  over  a  year  ago,  on  De- 
cember 17.  1990.  Ambassador  Ka  had  the 
unique  privilege  in  organizing  a  gathering  to 
honor  Ambassadoi  Reed  with  the  distinction 
of  the  Commander  of  the  National  Order  of 
the  Lion  of  Senegal,  at  Blair  House.  A  day 
that  is  special  to  Ambassador  Reed,  as  it  was 
his  birthday. 

Today  Ambassador  Ka  has  organized  this 
gathering  which  coincides  with  me  present 
here  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and  I  feel  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  this  ceremony. 

By  bestowing  on  Ambassador  Reed  the 
title  of  the  National  Order  of  the  Lion  of 
Senegal  this  year.  President  Diouf,  specifi- 
cally wanted  to  thank  him  on  behalf  of  all 
his  African  colleagues  for  the  remarkable 
achievements  which  he  accomplished  at  the 
satisfaction  of  the  entire  continent  of  Africa, 
during  the  special  United  Nations  Session  of 
1986;  "On  the  Critical  Economic  Situation  of 
Africa". 

This  afternoon,  in  just  14  months  later,  the 
President  of  Senegal.  His  Excellency  Abdou 
Diouf  would  like  to.  once  again,  honor.  Am- 
bassador Reed  with  one  of  the  Highest  Dis- 
tinctions of  Senegal:  The  title  of  Grand  Offi- 
cer of  the  National  Order  of  the  Lion  of  Sen- 
egal. 

President  Abdou  Diouf  wishes  to  thank  you 
again  for  all  your  wonderful  achievements 
while  serving  at  the  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  bringing  Africa 
more  into  the  inner  circles  of  Washington. 
DC. 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  would  like  to 
thank  you  on  behalf  of  his  wife  and  the  Gov- 


ernment of  Senegal  for  their  successful  state 
visit  which  you  had  organized  with  quality 
and  professionalism  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
last  September. 

Today,  by  bestowing  on  your  this  honor. 
President  Diouf,  hopes  that  you,  with  your 
new  position  as  the  Under  Secretary  General 
to  the  United  Nations  will  continue  to 
strengthen  the  relations  between  Africa  and 
the  United  Nations. 

Ambassador  Reed,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  personally  thank  you  as  an  old 
friend,  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  Senegal 
and  would  like  to  wish  you  great  success  in 
your  new  important  position. 

Ambassador  Joseph  Verner  Reed  in  the 
name  of  His  Excellency  President  Abdou 
Diouf,  and  by  the  virtue  of  the  powers  con- 
fined on  me,  I  now  bestow  on  you  the  title  of 
Grand  Officer  of  the  National  Order  of  the 
Lion  of  Senegal. 

Thank  You. 

Remarks  by  Ambassador  Joseph  Verner 
Reed 

Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Economy  Sagna  and  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Republic  of  Senegal,  Ibra 
Deguene  Ka:  I  am  deeply  honored  by  the  ex- 
traordinary gesture  of  President  Abdou 
Diouf  to  take  the  initiative  to  promote  my 
grade  in  the  National  Order  of  the  Lion  to 
that  of  Grand  Officer. 

Mr.  Minister  and  special  friend,  I  thank 
you  for  your  presence  and  for  your  words.  It 
is  indeed  a  signal  pleasure  to  have  someone 
of  your  senior  rank  from  Senegal  to  present 
me  the  award.  Ambassador  Ka — to  you,  who 
is  one  of  the  great  diplomats  in  the  diplo- 
matic corps  of  Washington,  I  thank  you  for 
organizing  this  elegant  ceremony  and  for 
gathering  family,  friends,  and  colleagues. 

Senegal  and  the  Senegalese  have  been 
close  to  my  heart  for  two  decades.  I  have  vis- 
ited Senegal  often  and  consider  myself  privi- 
leged to  count  as  friends.  President  and  Mrs. 
Diouf  and  members  of  their  family.  I  made 
my  first  visit  to  Dakar  in  1971— Senegal's 
first  president,  the  distinguished  Leopold 
Senghor  received  me.  I  visited  the  island  of 
Gore  which  made  a  lasting  impression  on  me. 
That  gateway  island  had  brought  so  many 
African-Americans  to  the  New  World  that  it 
is  now  a  shrine.  Subsequently,  I  have  criss- 
crossed Senegal  by  foot,  rail,  air,  motor- 
even  by  canoe.  I  have  a  dazzling  memory  of 
crossing  the  river  Senegal  at  high  noon,  and 
my  memories  of  visiting  Dakar  and  Saint 
Louis  are  rich.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
know  many  Senegalese,  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  and  consider  these 
friendships  timeless. 

Senegalese  diplomats  are  among  the  best 
of  the  best — and  thanks  to  Senegal's  leader- 
ship, the  historic  conclave  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1986  on  the  critical  economic  situ- 
ation in  Africa  changed  forever  the  course  of 
economic  affairs  on  the  continent.  That  spe- 
cial session  brought  the  winds  of  political 
change  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other. 

Africa  is  a  huge  continent  with  varied 
parts  and  people;  51  countries  and  800  groups 
of  people  with  their  own  art  and  customs.  Af- 
rica: a  population  of  600  million.  Morocco 
lies  9  miles  across  the  Straights  of  Gibraltar 
(The  Pillars  of  Hercules)  to  Africa's  sister 
continent,  Europe;  the  largest  desert  in  the 
world,  the  Sahara;  the  world's  longest  river, 
the  Nile;  Victoria  Falls,  one  of  the  Seven 
Natural  Wonders  of  the  World;  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  higher  than  the  Alps.  Mount 
Kilimanjaro  at  19.340  feet,  and  the  con- 
tinent's  largest  lake.   Lake   Victoria.   But, 


most  important  are  her  people— intelligent, 
hospitable,  warm,  and  eager  for  friendships. 

Tradition  is  an  honor  in  societies  in  Afri- 
ca—I recall  being  in  Saint  Louis  and  hearing 
a  story  that  has  been  handed  down  for  cen- 
turies. In  Africa  story  telling  is  an  art;  often 
story  tellers  use  animal  characters  to  teach 
right  from  wrong.  The  stories  are  gentle,  in- 
formative, and  a  critical  part  of  the  love  of 
the  land. 

•THE  LEOPARD  AND  HIS  SPOTS 

"Once  upon  a  time,  all  the  animals  lived  in 
clusters  of  villages  in  the  forest.  If  one  of 
them  lost  a  family  member,  they  all  joined 
him  to  mourn  the  death  of  the  beloved  one. 

"One  day  the  ant's  mother  died,  and  all  the 
animals  decided  to  form  a  procession  and 
help  the  ant  mourn  his  mother's  death. 

"They  walked  on  the  footpath,  one  after 
the  other,  and  came  by  an  eggplant  farm.  Ev- 
erything was  ripe  and  beautiful. 

"Now  the  leopard's  favorite  food  was  egg- 
plant or.  as  we  Senegalese  call  them,  garden- 
eggs.  He  waited  for  all  the  animals  to  pass 
the  farm  so  that  he  could  go  and  eat  some  of 
it. 

"He  was  so  greedy  that  he  furiously  ate  al- 
most everything  that  was  ripe  on  the  farm. 
Then  he  could  eat  no  more  and  went  slowly 
off  along  the  path  to  join  the  other  animals. 

"As  soon  as  he  left,  the  farmer  came  and 
saw  that  all  the  vegetables  he  was  to  collect 
and  take  to  the  market  were  gone. 

"He  knew  all  the  animals  had  passed  by.  so 
he  ran  after  them  and  stopped  the  one  lead- 
ing the  procession.  He  asked  whether  they 
knew  which  of  them  had  taken  his  vegeta- 
bles. 

"Each  animal  said.  "Not  me".  Each  one  de- 
nied that  they  went  to  the  farm.  Except  the 
leopard,  who  did  not  talk.  So  the  fanner 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  building  a  bonfire. 
He  dug  a  hole  and  built  a  fire,  than  asked 
each  animal  to  jump  over  it.  He  knew  that 
the  guilty  one  would  be  too  heavy  or  too 
nervous  and  would  jump  into  the  fire. 

"All  the  animals  started  singing  their 
songs  to  show  they  were  not  afraid.  They 
jumped  one  after  the  other. 

"The  last  one  was  the  leopard.  He  was  re- 
luctant to  do  it.  But  he  knew  if  he  didn't 
they  all  would  suspect  he  was  the  guilty  one. 

"Finally  he  started  his  song  and  got  ready 
to  jump.  But  as  he  jumped,  he  fell  right  into 
the  fire.  The  other  animals  stood  there 
amazed.  They  knew  he  was  guilty. 

"Now  he  started  yelling,  howling  and 
confessing  that  he  did  it.  He  rolled  on  the 
ground  to  put  the  fire  out,  and  the  animals 
tried  to  help  him.  But  the  fire  had  burnt 
patches  in  his  fur.  some  black,  some  brown. 

"That's  why  the  leopard  has  all  those 
spots." 

President  Diouf  has  been  a  great  and  noble 
leader  of  Senegal.  His  leadership  was  recog- 
nized by  his  friend.  President  George  Bush, 
when  the  invitation  for  a  state  visit  to  Wash- 
ington was  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1991. 
That  visit  was  indeed  a  brilliant  one.  I 
counted  myself  privileged  to  have  been  at 
the  President's  side  when  America  saluted 
on  the  south  lawn  of  the  White  House  the  ar- 
rival of  President  Abdou  Diouf.  A  footnote  to 
the  history  of  our  two  Nations  and  their  bi- 
lateral relationship  will  be  the  historic  fare- 
well ceremony  at  the  Monument  Grounds  at 
the  Ellipse  when  President  Diouf  was  given  a 
specially  designed  farewell  ceremony  of 
grand  proportions. 

Under  President  Dioufs  leadership  and 
with  his  able  men  and  women  in  his  adminis- 
tration, Senegal  has  made  a  valiant  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  overcome  hardships.  I  salute 
President  Diouf  for  his  leadership.  The  cold 
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war  was  a  debilitating  and  destructive  expe- 
rience for  much  of  Africa.  President  Diouf 
was.  and  is.  a  leader  in  moving  Senegal's  po- 
litical and  economic  forces  with  the  tide  of 
the  times.  I  wish  President  Diouf  and  the 
people  of  Senegal  every  success  and  I  look 
proudly  to  my  promotion  in  grade  of  Sen- 
egal's highest  honor,  the  National  Order  of 
the  Lion.* 


THE  THIRD  'SEA WOLF" 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
submarine  community  just  received  its 
wake-up  call.  "Clinton:  No  Third 
Seawolf  in  Budget "  was  the  headline  of 
a  story  that  appeared  in  the  Hartford 
Courant  on  March  14.  1993.  It's  over. 
The  Seawolf  is  dead. 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Most 
submarine  supporters  had  pinned  all  of 
their  hopes  on  a  third  Seawolf.  In  an- 
ticipation, the  Navy  has  been  a  study 
in  obstructionism  since  termination, 
objecting  to  every  submarine  initiative 
proposed  to  provide  submarine  work. 
The  resultant  paralysis  continues  to 
this  day. 

It's  time  to  get  off  the  dime.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
markup  is  2  months  away.  We  need 
ideas,  good  ones.  now.  It  is  essential 
that  a  submarine  be  included  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  Defense  authorization  and 
appropriations  conference  bills.  The 
ability  of  this  country  to  produce  nu- 
clear-powered submarines  is  in  peril. 
Once  lost,  it  is  unrecoverable.  No  fur- 
ther President.  Congress,  or  Pentagon, 
will  see  the  day  when  new  nuclear  ven- 
dors or  shipyards  are  certified. 
NIMBYitis  will  take  care  of  that. 

A  coalition  needs  to  form  quickly 
around  a  submarine  initiative  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  our 
colleagues,  fit  within  the  budget,  and 
provide  relief  to  nuclear  vendors,  non- 
nuclear  vendors,  and  shipyards  alike. 
Otherwise,  we  will  trade  away  a  naval 
trump  card  forever. 

I  ask  that  the  aforementioned  Hart- 
ford Courant  article  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Hartford  Courant.  Mar.  14.  1993] 

Clinton:  No  Third  Seawolf  in  Budget 

(By  Miranda  S.  Spivack) 

Washington.— President  Clinton's  defense 
budget  probably  will  not  include  funds  for  a 
third  Groton-built  Seawolf  submarine,  but 
high-tech  products  such  as  Sikorsky  Air- 
craft's proposed  Comanche  light  helicopter, 
now  on  the  drawing  board,  will  be  funded  in 
this  budget  plan  due  next  month. 

"I  thought  that  at  least  one  more  ship 
should  be  completed  than  the  [Bush]  admin- 
istration, and  then  we  should  in  effect  trans- 
form the  operation  to  produce  a  smaller  fol- 
low-on ship."  Clinton  said  Saturday  of  the' 
Seawolf.  now  under  construction  at  General 
Dynamics'  Electric  Boat  division  in  Groton. 
Conn. 

The  president  made  his  remarks  in  a  20- 
minute  meeting  in  the  Cabinet  room  with 
about  a  dozen  Connecticut  reporters  as  he 
sought  to  sell  his  defense  cutback  and  mili- 
tary conversion  plan  through  a  series  of  pub- 
lic appearances  and  interviews. 


He  voiced  no  explicit  worries  that  the  dete- 
riorating situation  with  Russian  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  might  cause  him  to  rethink  his 
defense  cuts. 

"We  are  obviously  concerned  about  him." 
Clinton  said.  "He  represents  a  passionate 
commitment  to  democracy  and  economic  re- 
form. ...  I  think  we  should  support  that." 
He  said  he  hoped  other  democratic  nations 
would  step  up  their  backing  of  Yeltsin,  too. 

On  the  Seawolf.  Clinton  left  the  door 
slightly  open,  but  suggested  that  the  na- 
tion's submarine  builders  should  look  ahead 
to  the  next,  smaller  generation  of  boats. 

"I  think  it  is  an  open  question  but  I 
haven't  changed  my  position  on  it."  he  said. 
"The  last  time  I  had  a  conversation  about 
this,  there  was  a  general  consensus  that  the 
design  of  the  Seawolf  was  not  necessary  in 
terms  of  size,  given  a  declining  Soviet  threat 
.  .  .  but  that  we  still  need  and  are  quite  de- 
pendent on  submarine  technology  to  main- 
tain our  overall  military  superiority."  he 
said. 

During  last  year's  presidential  campaign. 
Clinton  voiced  support  for  the  Seawolf. 
though  he  never  said  how  many  he  thought 
should  be  built.  He  spoke  of  the  need  to  pro- 
tect submarine  construction  expertise, 
though  he  never  specifically  endorsed  Elec- 
tric Boat  as  the  anointed  site.  Subs  also  are 
built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  talks  are  under  way  between  New- 
port News  and  Electric  Boat  on  possible  sale 
or  consolidation  of  the  two  companies. 

A  third  Seawolf  would  cost  at  least  an- 
other S2  billion,  a  large  sum  at  a  time  Clin- 
ton is  proposing  to  trim  the  defense  budget 
by  more  than  $100  billion  in  the  next  five 
years. 

Clinton's  endorsement  of  the  Comanche, 
the  army's  top  modernization  project, 
stopped  short  of  support  for  a  particular  pro- 
duction plan  or  schedule.  When  Clinton  was 
asked  about  the  Comanche  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  he  said  he  was  short  on  specifics  and 
would  provide  an  answer  soon.  The  White 
House  press  office,  after  conferring  with  offi- 
cials at  the  Defense  Department,  said  Clin- 
ton supported  "initial  production"  of  the  Co- 
manche, which  is  still  several  years  from 
coming  off  the  assembly  line. 

Clinton  also  spent  Saturday  morning  meet- 
ing with  reporters  from  California  and  Flor- 
ida, states  hit  much  harder  than  Connecticut 
in  the  administration's  proposal,  unveiled 
Friday,  to  shutter  31  military  bases  and 
scale  back  134  others,  including  the  Navy's 
submarine  base  in  Groton. 

The  morning  sessions,  which  followed  Clin- 
ton's weekly  radio  address,  excluded  most 
members  of  the  national  press  corps,  who 
complain  that  Clinton  has  offered  few  oppor- 
tunities to  question  him  directly  since  he 
took  office  Jan.  20. 

Clinton  was  tleless  and  clad  in  a  beige 
sweater  and  dark  sports  jacket.  He  drank 
from  a  white  mug  and  answered  questions — 
sometimes  talking  for  several  minutes  on  a 
single  issue— as  he  sat  at  a  leather  oval  table 
in  the  White  House  Cabinet  room,  sur- 
rounded by  about  a  dozen  reporters  from 
Connecticut  news  media. 

The  president  stressed  his  recently  un- 
veiled S20  billion  plan  for  defense  diversifica- 
tion and  tax  credits,  and  he  said  that  Con- 
necticut would  receive  about  S118  million 
from  his  separate  stimulus  package  that  is 
designed  to  provide  new  jobs  for  highway,  en- 
vironmental cleanup  and  community  devel- 
opment projects.  Each  program  is  subject  to 
congressional  approval. 

"Obviously  those  will  create  a  lot  of  jobs, 
and  some  of  those  will  be  in  the  same  areas 
where  defense  jobs  have  been  lost,"  he  said. 


Although  Clinton  acknowledged  that  some 
defense  contractors  are  cool  to  using  mili- 
tary technologies  in  civilian  manufacturing, 
he  said  he  helped  to  bring  them  around.  He 
plans  meetings  with  his  administration  and 
defense  contractors  around  the  country,  say- 
ing he  wants  to  get  them  involved  long  be- 
fore contracts  with  the  military  expire. 

"The  thing  that  has  bothered  me  about 
this  all  along  is  that  these  contracts  have 
been  canceled  and  then  someone  comes  along 
and  says.  "Why  don't  you  think  of  something 
else  to  do?" 

"This  whole  thing  has  to  be  coordinated." 
he  said. 

He  pointed  to  Sikorsky,  a  division  of  Unit- 
ed Technologies  Corp..  for  its  sales  in  the  ci- 
vilian and  overseas  markets,  and  he  cited  an- 
other, unnamed  Connecticut  helicopter 
maker,  presumably  Kaman  Corp.  of  Bloom- 
field,  for  similar  diversification. 

As  for  submarine  conversion,  he  said.  "I 
don't  know  that  General  Dynamics'  options 
are  to  know  whether  that  is  the  right  or 
wrong  suit.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  assist  .  .  .  companies  that  are  seri- 
ous about  conversion."  But  he  noted  that 
"submarines  have  few  uses  other  than  mili- 
tary. It's  hard  to  imagine." 

He  suggested  that  closing  military  bases, 
no  matter  how  painful  to  communities  af- 
fected, was  the  right  course  for  states  such 
as  Connecticut  because  it  might  save  some 
jobs  with  defense  contractors  that  have  a 
brighter  future  if  they  diversify. 

"If  you  don't  close  any  of  them  and  you 
have  the  defense  budget  going  down,  it 
means  more  reductions  for  contractors."  He 
said  he  was  committed  to  maintaining  a 
"very,  very  high  level  of  technological  supe- 
riority and  military  readiness." 

Sen.  Joseph  I.  Lieberman,  D-Conn.,  said 
Saturday  he  believes  Pentagon  cuts  are  mov- 
ing too  swiftly,  and  he  said  that  building  a 
third  Seawolf  would  be  the  most  "cost-effec- 
tive way  to  maintain  the  submarine  indus- 
trial base." 

But  he  also  acknowledged  that  if  the  presi- 
dent does  not  include  the  third  sub  in  his 
budget  plan,  it  will  be  hard  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  fund  it  anyway. 

Rep.  Sam  Gejdenson,  D-2nd  District,  said 
that  he  was  not  surprised  Clinton  did  not  en- 
dorse a  third  Seawolf. 

"There  is  some  money  already  available. 
...  It  is  not  impossible  but  it  is  a  very 
tough  fight,"  he  said. 

"it's  a  long  stretch,  to  get  to  the  next  class 
of  boats,"  Gejdeson  said. 

Clinton  also  was  asked  whether  he  thought 
Connecticut  should  endorse  casino  gambling 
beyond  the  Mashantucket  Pequots'  complex 
in  Ledyard.  He  said  he  was  not  necessarily 
the  right  person  to  ask  because  he  had  grown 
up  in  a  town  that  had  extensive  and  illicit 
gaming  parlors  until  the  mid-1960s. 

Although  he  stressed  that  legalized  gam- 
bling should  be  decided  State  by  State,  he  of- 
fered this;  "analyze  very  carefully  what  the 
costs  and  benefits  are.  It  is  not  a  free  ride, 
that's  the  only  thing  I  will  say.  ...  It  is  not 
an  unmixed  blessing."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LOUISA 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  town  of 
Louisa  in  Lawrence  County,  a  small 
town  located  in  the  rolling  hills  of 
eastern  Kentucky  on  the  West  Virginia 
border. 

Louisa  is  the  county  seat  of  Law- 
rence County  and  sits  at  the  junction 


of  the  Levisa  and  Tug  forks  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River.  This  location  brought 
early  success  to  the  town,  with  the  riv- 
ers serving  as  transportation  outlets 
for  Kentucky's  timber,  coal.  oil.  and 
gas  industries. 

Louisa  was  first  settled  around  1789 
by  Charles  Vancouver.  On  the  15.000- 
acre  land  grant  he  received.  Vancouver 
built  a  fort  and  farm.  He  and  his  men 
were  driven  out  a  year  later  by  native 
American  tribes.  Eventually,  however, 
the  land  was  reclaimed  by  settlers,  and 
Louisa  began  to  grow. 

Today.  Louisa  is  a  quiet  town,  void  of 
most  of  the  hustle  and  bustle  found  in 
neighboring  cities.  Instead.  Louisa  is 
filled  with  charming  houses,  wide 
streets,  carefully  manicured  lawns,  and 
historic  buildings.  Residents  are  inter- 
ested in  adding  to  the  charm  of  the 
town  by  honoring  a  local  hero.  Plans 
are  now  underway  for  the  construction 
of  a  museum  to  honor  Fred  M.  Vinson, 
a  Louisa  native  who  was  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  President  Harry 
Truman  and  later  became  Chief  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  honor  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisa  for  upholding  the  tradi- 
tions and  values  of  small-town  life,  and 
for  their  dedication  to  the  town's  his- 
tory. These  efforts  confirm  my  belief 
that  Louisa  truly  is  one  of  Kentucky's 
finest  towns. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  accom- 
panying article  from  the  Courier  Jour- 
nal be  submitted  in  today's  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Louisa 
(By  John  Voskuhl) 

U.S.  23  used  to  go  right  through  Louisa. 

And  so  did  a  sizable  chunk  of  America's 
population,  it  seemed.  According  to  local 
recollection,  it  was  a  hungry  chunk. 

"There  used  to  be  restaurant  after  res- 
taurant and  grocery  store  after  grocery 
store."  said  Paul  Chandler,  whose  video  store 
and  tanning-bed  emporium  occupies  a  100- 
year-old  building  on  Louisa's  Ricky  Skaggs 
Boulevard. 

But  Louisa  now  has  a  bypass,  taking  U.S. 
23  just  west  of  town.  It  wasn't  long  before 
traffic  became  too  heavy  for  that  two-lane 
bypass.  So  a  second  bypass  was  built,  taking 
U.S.  23  even  farther  west  and  making  it  four- 
lane. 

And  so  the  inevitable  happened.  Fewer  and 
fewer  travelers  found  their  way  off  the  four- 
lane  and  into  town.  Local  shoppers  began 
using  the  new  road  to  drive  a  half-hour  north 
to  Ashland  or  south  to  Paintsville.  Louisa 
lost  a  few  businesses  and  gained  a  few  vacant 
storefronts. 

As  any  cardiac  patient  cay  testify,  a  dou- 
ble bypass  tends  to  slow  life  down. 

"If  you  wanted  to  buy  a  men's  suit,  you 
couldn't  do  it  in  Louisa."  said  Nelson 
Sparks,  the  Lawrence  County  attorney, 
whose  family  settled  in  the  county  in  1821. 
the  same  year  it  was  created. 

In  the  many  generations  since,  the 
Sparkses  have  watched  the  county  and  its 
town  change  from  a  farming  community  to 
an  early  seat  of  Kentucky's  timber,  coal  and 
oil  and  gas  industries  to  a  bustling  transpor- 
tation center  at  the  junction  of  the  Levisa 
and  Tug  forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River. 

They've  watched  the  river  traffic  dry  up. 
They've  watched  rail  transportation  dwindle. 
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And  for  the  past  few  years,  they've  watched 
as  nearby  towns  grew  while  Louisa  didn't. 

And  at  least  one  of  them  didn't  have  a  big 
problem  with  it. 

"People  always  think  that  if  you  have  a 
lot  of  growth  and  a  lot  of  new  businesses  and 
a  lot  more  people  coming  in,  you  have  a  good 
thing.  I  don't  think  that's  necessarily  true," 
Sparks  said.  "I  think  there  is  a  place  in  the 
world  for  little  towns.'" 

Louisa  has  plenty  of  pleasant  houses,  love- 
ly wide  streets,  fine  old  buildings  and  acres 
of    lawns    that    can    only    be    described    as 

"manicured."  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
town's  trees  have  also  been  manicured— 
trimmed  to  the  point  where  they  sport  no 
greenery.  Some  have  been  removed  entirely. 

Frances  Cain,  who  owns  several  of  down- 
town's fine  old  buildings,  laments  the  loss  of 
the  trees.  She  remembers  when  trees  stood 
on  each  side  of  Ricky  Skaggs  Boulevard- 
back  then  it  was  Main  Cross  Street— and 
their  leaves  formed  a  canopy  over  the  town's 
center. 

""It  was  the  prettiest  town  on  the  river"' 
said  Cain,  who  worked  in  those  days  manag- 
ing the  old  Garden  Theater. 

The  theater  is  closed— its  lobby  houses  a 
baseball-card  shop— and  the  trees  have  been 
plucked  out  or  pruned.  Cain  acknowledged 
that  many  needed  to  be  cleared  or  cut,  but 
she  said  she  thinks  city  officials  went  a  little 
too  far. 

"I  think  our  City  Council  went  tree- 
happy.'"  she  said. 

Still.  Louisa  residents  take  a  measure  of 
pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  town,  their 
homes  and  their  businesses. 

For  example,  on  Louisa's  outskirts,  at  Har- 
din's Used  Cars.  Helen  B.  Hardin  has  estab- 
lished what  may  be  the  larger  inventory  of 
lawn  ornaments  in  all  of  Kentucky.  She  has 
geese,  pelicans,  reindeer,  cardinals,  lions. 
bears,  eagles,  turtles,  poodles.  Saint  Ber- 
nards, raccoons,  pigs,  lambs,  rams  and  frogs 
sitting  on  settees  beneath  umbrellas. 

She  has  fake  fire  hydrants.  Roman  centu- 
rions. Spanish  conquistadors  and  a  bust  of 
JFK. 

She  has  a  vast  assortment  of  those  big.  me- 
tallic balls  that  sit  on  ceramic  pedestals:  she 
has  gold,  silver,  green,  blue  and  red  balls. 

She  has  an  assortment  of  Madonnas  and  an 
array  of  Jesuses.  She  has  miniatures  of 
Michelangelo"s  David. 

She  has  Mexican  peasants  leading  burros. 
She  has  cigar-store  Indians.  She  has  lawn 
jockeys,  both  in  neutral  Caucasian  and  in- 
flammatory black. 

But  Hardin  declined  to  discuss  her  inven- 
tory. She  had  been  displeased  by  a  previous 
newspaper  story. 

"Called  my  stuff  tacky,"  she  said. 

Her  husband,  J.  D.  Hardin,  who  runs  the 
used-car  lot,  was  a  bit  more  forthcoming.  He 
said  the  lawn-ornament  business  began 
about  45  years  ago,  when  his  wife  dreamed  of 
selling  dishware  as  a  way  to  make  extra 
money.  The  couple  bought  about  $300  worth 
of  dishes  to  start  and  "my  wife  just  went  on 
from  there"  he  said. 

Such  economic  success  stories  are  all  too 
rare  in  Louisa,  according  to  Howard  See  an 
insurance  agent  who  has  headed  up  indus- 
trial-development efforts  in  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty for  nearly  40  years. 

The  county's  industrial  park  had  housed  a 
large  carpet  mill  that  went  out  of  business  in 
the  late  '70s.  Ifs  now  home  to  a  blue-jeans 
manufacturer  and  a  produce  wholesaler. 
Yatesville  Lake,  a  man-made  lake  recently 
completed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, is  expected  to  draw  more  visitors  to 
the  area. 


But  See  said  the  community  has  been  slow 
to  foster  growth. 

"The  people  of  Louisa,  as  a  whole  are  satis- 
fied to  let  change  come  about."  See  said. 
"They  don't  attend  meetings  very  well." 

But  residents  can  get  stirred  up. 

Citizens  groups  rallied  against  developers 
who  tried  to  install  a  hazardous-waste  incin- 
erator and  against  developers  who  operated  a 
landfill  in  Lawrence  County.  After  lengthy 
debates,  the  incinerator  was  stalled  and  the 
landfill  closed. 

"You  don't  think  about  environmental 
movements  in  places  like  Louisa."  said 
Sparks,  the  lawyer.  ""But  people  here  are 
very  committed  to  those  kinds  of  issues." 

Laying  contentious  issues  aside,  there's  a 
different  reason  that  keeps  Louisa's  coffee 
drinkers  from  sharing  common  grounds.  The 
town  has  two  hangouts.  Betty's  Home 
Cookin'  restaurant,  located  on  old  U.S.  23. 
serves  as  the  hangout  for  many  of  Louisa's 
older  residents.  Up  on  the  second  bypass,  a 
younger  group  of  coffee  drinkers  has  begun 
congregating  at  the  McDonald's  restaurant. 

For  people  like  Mike  Armstrong,  a  former 
Louisa  mayor,  there's  a  metaphor  in  the  cof- 
fee gatherings.  To  Armstrong,  they  symbol- 
ize a  town  in  transition,  a  place  where  people 
are  torn  between  old  and  new.  fast  and  slow, 
home  and  away. 

More  and  more  Louisa  residents  are  being 
drawn  to  the  road,  to  that  rolling  culture 
that   used   to   roll    through   downtown   on 
U.S.  23. 

"Sitting  in  a  car  and  driving  30  minutes  is 
becoming  the  norm."  Armstrong  said. 

Many  folks  drive  to  Boyd  or  Johnson  coun- 
ties to  work.  shop,  see  a  movie  or  eat  dinner. 
A  sizable  portion  of  Lawrence  Countians 
travel  to  neighboring  Martin  County  to  work 
in  coal  mines. 

Cain,  the  downtown  landlord,  offered  an- 
other metaphor.  Louisa's  downtown,  with  its 
fine  old  buildings,  is  built  over  quicksand, 
she  said,  because  its'  so  near  the  rivers.  The 
land  at  the  second  bypass,  which  already  has 
a  Pizza  Hut  and  a  Sunoco  station  in  addition 
to  McDonald's,  is  much  more  solid. 

It  begs  the  quesiton:  Must  the  past  be  lost? 

"We  used  to  play  on  the  courthouse  lawn- 
be  it  football  or  whiffle  ball  or  whatever," 
Armstrong  recalled.  ""It  was  a  beautiful, 
green  expanse.  Now  it"s  the  courthouse 
annex." 

In  his  office  behind  the  annex.  See.  the  in- 
surance agent,  declared  that  the  past  never 
abides  for  long  unless  people  work  at  pre- 
serving it. 

See  is  one  of  several  Louisa  residents  who 
have  formed  the  Fred  M.  Vinson  Memorial 
Foundation,  a  non-profit  group  that's  trying 
to  raise  money  to  build  a  museum  to  honor 
the  Louisa  native  who  became  chief  justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Vinson  served  as  a  congressman  and  a  fed- 
eral appeals  judge.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  director  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  in  1943,  a  job  that  en- 
tailed setting  prices  "from  toothpicks  to  air- 
planes" to  prevent  wartime  inflation.  See 
said. 

Vinson  held  other  posts  under  FDR,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  by 
President  Harry  Truman,  who  eventually  put 
him  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Vinson's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  made  him  one  of 
Kentucky's  most  illustrious  statemen.  See 
said. 

"Kentucky  as  a  whole  should  be  proud  of 
this  man."  See  said.  "He's  been  dead  now  40 
years  and  people  have  forgotten  his  contribu- 
tions because  we've  let  his  name  die.  We 
shouldn't  have." 
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The  history  behind  Louisa's  name  has  al- 
ready died. 

Some  say  the  town  is  named  after  the  first 
white  child  born  at  the  Tug  and  Levisa  forks. 
Others  contend  that  it's  named  for  Lousa 
County,  Virginia,  the  supposed  home  of  some 
early  Louisa  settlers.  And  still  other  say  the 
name  is  simply  a  corruption  of  Levisa— a 
theory  that's  bolstered  by  the  fact  that  some 
older  residents  call  their  town  "Loo-E'VES- 
uh".  Instead  of  the  generally  accepted  "Loo- 
EASE-uh" 

It's  clear,  however,  that  Louisa's  county 
was  named  after  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  a 
hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  who  was  fatally 
wounded  in  a  naval  battle. 

Lawrence  is  remembered  for  his  dying 
order:  "Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

Good  advice  for  a  town  built  on  quicksand. 

FAMOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

The  first  lock-and-needle  dam  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  built  across  the  Big  Sandy 
River  at  Louisa.  Such  dams  use  vertical 
rods,  called  needles,  that  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  act  as  valves  for  controlling  the 
flow  of  water.  Though  it's  no  longer  used,  the 
dam  is  still  visible. 

The  bridge  between  Louisa  and  Fort  Gay. 
W.  Va..  was  mentioned  in  "Ripley's  Believe 
It  or  Not."  a  syndicated  newspaper  feature 
about  odd  people,  places  and  things;  Ripley's 
noted  that  the  bridge  linked  three  commu- 
nities, spanned  two  rivers,  connected  two 
states  and  had  entrances  from  each  of  three 
directions;  west,  east  and  south.  Believe  it  or 
not. 

Ricky  Skaggs  Boulevard,  which  crosses 
through  the  heart  of  downtown,  honors  the 
famous  guitar,  mandolin,  banjo  and  fiddle 
player,  who  was  bom  at  Cordell.  southwest 
of  Louisa. 

Lawrence  County  settlers  kept  their  towns 
on  a  first-name  basis  in  Ulysses.  Martha. 
Wilbur,  Clifford.  Mattle,  Jean.  Zelda.  Hannah 
and  Ellen.  Other  nice  town  names  include 
Overdo.  Jettle.  Irad,  Torchlight  and  Mazle. 

The  first  white  settlement  near  what  is 
now  Louisa  was  built  in  1789  on  "the  Point," 
the  land  between  the  junction  of  the  Tug  and 
Levisa  forks  of  the  Big  Sandy  River.  Charles 
Vancouver,  who  had  received  a  15.000-acre 
land  grant,  built  a  fort  and  tried  to  farm. 
But  he  and  his  men  were  driven  out  by  Na- 
tive American  tribes  the  next  year.* 


HANDGUN  SHOOTINGS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again.  I  would  like  to  address  the  issue 
of  handgrun  violence  in  our  cities.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  recently  ran  an  arti- 
cle stating  that  938  people  were  mur- 
dered in  Chicago  in  1£^2.  In  addition,  in 
the  first  11  months  of  1992,  there  were 
13,751  nonfatal  shootings.  Similar  sta- 
tistics exist  for  our  Nation's  other 
major  cities. 

And  while  the  statistics  are  astonish- 
ing, they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  individual  victims  of  the  violence 
present  the  human  side  of  this  ongoing 
problem.  The  recent  Chicago  Tribune 
article  tells  the  stoiies  of  eight  of  Chi- 
cago's shooting  victims.  Willie  Nelson, 
a  retiree,  was  shot  in  her  home,  as  she 
lay  in  bed.  Tina  Jones,  an  11-year-old 
student,  was  shot  in  her  CHA  home  as 
she  watched  TV  with  her  mother.  She 
later  said,  "I  feel  bad  about  it  now  be- 
cause we  were  in  our  house  and  I  was 


just  shot  through  the  door.  If  I  can't  be 
safe  at  home,  there's  nowhere  I  can  be 
safe." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
can  do  better  in  our  nation's  fight 
against  violent  crime.  I  was  recently 
pleased,  during  our  confirmation  hear- 
ings of  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno, 
to  hear  her  ideas  on  integrated  ap- 
proach to  fight  crime  which  includes 
early  intervention,  drug  treatment, 
and  attention  to  domestic  violence. 
With  these  initiatives,  coupled  with 
tough  firearm  measures,  we  can  begin 
to  address  the  violence  in  our  society 
and  finally  make  strides  toward  suc- 
cessfully dealing  with  this  enormous 
problem. 

I  ask  to  insert  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  full  text  of  the  January 
17  Chicago  Tribune  article. 

The  article  follows: 
Wrong  Time.  Wrong  Place— What  It's  Like 

To  Be  Shot  on  Chicago's  Mean  Streets 
(By  Jeff  Lyon) 

It  is  a  city  awash  in  blood. 

The  crackle  of  gunfire,  as  much  a  part  of 
the  urban  symphony  as  traffic  noise,  jack- 
hammers  and  barking  dogs,  punctuates  the 
days  and  nights  in  certain  sections  of  town. 
Innocent  people  are  trapped  in  the  crossfire 
as  rival  warlords,  their  henchmen  armed  to 
the  teeth,  battle  it  out  in  the  streets. 

Children  are  slain  on  the  way  to  school, 
some  inside  the  very  school  buildings  them- 
selves. Pregnant  women,  the  elderly,  infants, 
the  disabled— it  makes  no  difference  to  the 
gunmen,  who  pursue  the  slaughter  with  the 
recklessness  that  comes  with  the  suspicion 
that  they  are  very  nearly  beyond  the  law. 

The  city  is  not  Mogadishu.  It  is  not  Sara- 
jevo. It  is  not  Beirut.  It  is  Chicago. 

There  were  938  people  murdered  in  Chicago 
during  the  past  year,  assuring  that  1992 
would  be  the  second  bloodiest  year  in  the 
city's  history,  exceeded  only  by  1974.  when 
970  homicides  were  recorded.  The  total  was 
already  higher  than  that  of  1991.  formerly 
the  runner-up  for  gore. 

More  than  70  percent  of  these  homicides 
were  committed  with  guns,  according  to  po- 
lice. But  that  statistic  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  real  extent  of  firearms  violence.  In  the 
first  11  months  of  1992.  the  number  of  people 
shot  nonfatally  was  13.751.  an  all-time 
record. 

For  a  frame  of  reference  consider  this:  In 
the  first  11  months  of  1992.  an  estimated  2.800 
people  weie  killed  in  Sarajevo,  the  besieged 
capital  of  war-torn  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
Some  48.000  are  said  to  have  been  injured, 
most  of  them  by  guns. 

Chicago  is  on  a  killing  and  shooting  pace 
somewhere  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  that 
of  a  city  in  the  midst  of  a  murderous  war.  It 
would  seem  that  we  need  no  further  proof 
that  parts  of  Chicago  resemble  a  war  zone. 

The  sheer  prevalence  of  guns  is  frequently 
cited  as  a  major  cause  of  urban  violence  in 
America.  Some  experts  estimate  that  there 
are  from  200  to  300  million  firearms  distrib- 
uted among  the  general  population  of  the 
United  States,  with  some  4  million  addi- 
tional firearms  sold  annually.  Whether  this 
staggering  figure  is  the  sole  or  central  rea- 
son behind  this  country's  annual  toll  of  more 
then  26.000  firearm-related  fatalities— 14.000 
homicides.  10.000  suicides  and  2.000  acciden- 
tal deaths — is  anybody's  guess.  But  if  one 
lumps  together  the  annual  gun  fatalities  in 
Japan.  Great  Britain.  Switzerland.  Canada. 


Israel  and  Sweden,  all  of  which  have  much 
more  severe  restrictions  on  handgun  owner- 
ship than  ours,  they  total  only  a  few  hundred 
at  best. 

Toronto,  which  like  Chicago,  has  3  million 
people  and  tough  handgun  laws,  notched 
only  17  firearms  deaths  in  all  of  1991.  That  is 
because  Chicagoans  can  simply  drive  to  the 
suburbs  or  surrounding  states  to  get  the 
guns  they  desire,  but  Toronto's  citizens  can- 
not. 

Firearm  injuries  cost  us  J14  billion  a  year, 
with  more  than  80  percent  of  the  burden 
picked  up  by  taxpayers.  Firearms  are  the 
seventh  leading  cause  of  death  nationally 
and  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  black 
and  white  teenage  boys. 

But  statistics  come  without  a  face,  a  fact 
that  bothered  free-lance  writer  Stephanie 
Arena  and  her  husband,  photographer  Robert 
Drea.  Several  years  ago,  they  began  chron- 
icling the  experiences  of  Chicago's  shooting 
victims  in  both  word  and  image  for  a  project 
entitled  "Wrong  Time,  Wrong  Place." 

On  these  pages,  eight  of  these  people  give 
their  own  private  account  of  what  it  is  like 
to  be  shot  on  the  mean  streets  of  Chicago. 

WENCE  EDWARDS 

(Dock  Worker,  Shot  Aug.  4,  1991,  near  the 

Cabrini-Green  building  at  1017  N.  Larrabee 

St.) 

Walking  down  Larrabee  Street  with  two 
friends,  on  my  way  to  my  mother's  a|>art- 
ment  in  Cabrini-Green,  I  noticed  two  guys  I 
didn't  know,  both  about  18  or  19  years  old. 
walking  toward  us.  Something  about  the  two 
didn't  feel  right.  I  passed  them  on  the  side- 
walk, turned  around  to  look  back,  then  faced 
forward  and  kept  walking.  When  I  turned 
around  again,  I  saw  that  one  had  a  gun 
pointed  at  my  face.  I  started  running,  and 
within  seconds  the  two  guys  started  shoot- 
ing. I  panicked.  I  was  afraid  I  was  going  to 
die.  I  didn't  know  I'd  been  shot.  I  just  ran, 
and  they  kept  firing.  Once  I  realized  I'd  been 
hit  in  the  arm  and  cheek,  I  tried  to  stay  con- 
scious. I  managed  to  keep  moving  until  I  got 
behind  my  mother's  building,  where  I  fell  to 
my  knees  and  tried  to  hole  my  arm.  but  my 
arm  hurt  too  much.  I  stayed  on  my  knees  till 
the  ambulance  came.  The  only  thought  I  had 
was  the  pain  and  whether  I  was  dying. 

After  the  shooting.  I  identified  one  guy 
from  police  photos.  He  was  probably  a  mem- 
ber of  some  gang.  They  shot  me  for  some 
kind  of  gang  retaliation— some  kind  of  gang 
business.  The  guys  with  me  wore  their  hats 
to  the  right,  a  sign  of  being  members  of 
being  members  of  a  certain  gang.  I  gave  up 
being  in  this  gang.  I  had  a  full-time  job.  then 
I  got  arrested  and  sent  to  Cook  Count.v  Jail 
for  robbery,  and  when  I  got  back  to  my 
neighborhood.  I  got  in  with  the  wrong  guys. 
The  gang  really  doesn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  getting  shot.  I  just  happened  to  be  in 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 

MEEKA  JOHNSON 

(17-year-old  mother  of  Montanique  Jackson, 
Shot  Oct.  22,  1991,  at  79th  Street  and  Vin- 
cennes  Avenue) 

Me  and  my  son  and  my  best  friend,  Julie, 
and  this  boy.  Leon— we  were  walking  down 
the  street  and  I  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  and 
Leon  took  the  cigarette.  Then  he  put  it  out. 
and  that  made  us  stop.  So  I  turned  around. 
As  soon  as  I  took  one  step.  I  got  shot,  and 
the  bullet  hit  me  so  hard  I  feel  to  the 
ground.  The  first  bullet  hit  me— that's  what 
I  think— in  the  stomach,  on  the  left.  It  was 
just  darkness.  All  I  thought  about  was  my 
son  because  I  knew  I  had  him  with  me. 
That's  why  I  grabbed  him  and  snatched  him 
down.  I  had  him  on  my  right  side,  and  be  just 


wanted  to  run  because  the  gunshot  scared 
him  so  bad.  He  didn't  know  what  to  do.  He 
was  going  to  run  toward  them  because  he 
didn't  know  where  it  was  coming  from.  I 
snatched  him  down  and  grabbed  him,  right 
alongside  of  me  so  he  wouldn't  get  hit.  That 
the  only  thing  that  was  on  my  mind— my 
baby.  I  got  Montanique. 

The  boys  kept  going.  My  friend  who  was 
with  me,  Julie,  she  said:  "Meeka,  get  up.  get 
up.  You  aren't  hit.  Maybe  that  was  a  rock  or 
something  that  hit  you."  1  was  like.  "No.  I'm 
hit.  I'm  hit."  She  was  like,  "No.  you  ain't— 
I  don't  see  no  blood  or  nothing."  I'm  like. 
"Unbutton  my  pants,  pull  my  shirt  up."  And 
there  was  a  bullet  hole,  the  bullet  hole  was 
right  there.  And  my  baby  was  crying,  telling 
me  to  get  up,  "Mamma,  get  up,"  and  I  said, 
"I'm  sorry,  baby,  I'm  shot,"  and  I  just  lay 
down  and  closed  my  eyes.  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  die.  It  was  a  .45  bullet,  and  it's  still 
in  me.  They  can't  even  get  it  out.  It's  two 
inches  from  my  spinal  cord.  They  say  it  will 
never  move. 

RAUL  MONT,  JR. 

(10-year-old  student.  Shot  Sept.  6.   1992.  in 

Eckhart  Park.  Chicago  Avenue  and  Noble 

Street) 

I  asked  my  father  for  an  ice  cream.  He  said 
yes.  and  he  bought  it  for  me.  I  was  holding 
it,  and  I  got  it  all  over  my  hands.  I  washed 
my  hands  at  the  drinking  fountain  and  was 
walking  back.  I  was  walking  more  toward 
the  baseball  players  in  the  park,  so  my  dad 
told  me  to  move  over  because  I  might  get  hit 
by  the  ball. 

So  he  moved  me  over,  and  he  thought  it 
was  firecrackers,  so  he  walked  closer  to  me. 
But  it  was  a  gunshot.  I  thought  it  was  a 
rocket;  I  thought  it  was  firecrackers  too.  I 
felt  like  a  rock  hit  me.  I  said.  "Daddy,  I'm 
bleeding."  Then  my  father  was  saying,  "Call 
the  ambulance."  But  there's  no  phone 
around  there,  so  one  of  the  coaches  took  me 
to  the  hospital.  They  thought  that  I  was  not 
serious  because  I  walked  into  the  hospital.  I 
was  a  lucky  little  boy. 

(According  to  Raul's  father,  Raul  Mont  Sr.. 
the  bullet  lodged  within  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  of  the  boy's  spine  and  was  later  re- 
moved.) 

When  I  hear  a  noise,  like  a  car  when  it  ex- 
plodes [backfires],  I  go  into  something.  I  was 
out  by  Irving  Park,  and  I  almost  ran  into  a 
lady  because  I  heard  a  noise.  By  my  mother's 
work,  by  Humboldt  Park.  I  was  walking  to 
the  store  when  I  heard  a  noise,  and  I  ran  into 
the  store,  thinking  it  was  a  gunshot. 

Before  I  go  to  bed.  I  think  that  I'm  still 
alive.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  that  neighbor- 
hood again.  I  talked  to  Mom  about  it.  My 
teacher  was  saying  that  I'm  going  to  see 
someone,  psychologist,  to  talk  about  it. 

PATRICK  COLVIN 

(Police  officer.  Shot  July  13,  1989,  at  Loomis 
and  95th  Streets) 

The  day  I  was  shot  I  was  driving  home 
westbound  on  95th  Street,  approaching  the 
intersection  of  Loomis  and  95th.  I  looked 
over  at  a  car  on  95th  also  going  westbound, 
waiting  to  make  a  left-hand  turn  onto 
Loomis.  They  had  their  hats  turned  over  to 
the  right  side— gangbangers. 

Gangbangers  play  a  game  with  straight 
people;  it's  called  a  ""hate  stare."  If  you  hap- 
pen to  look  over  at  them,  they'll  stare  at 
you  with  this  intense  look  of  hate  until  you 
look  away. 

The  guy  sitting  in  the  back  seat  gave  me 
the  hate  stare,  so  I  just  gave  it  right  back  to 
him.  The  loser  of  the  game  is  the  one  who 
looks  away  first.  So  I  just  stared  at  them  for 
about  10  or  15  seconds.  They  finally  looked 
away.  I  didn't  pay  any  more  attention. 


The  light  turned  green,  their  car  was  in  the 
left-turn  lane  on  95th  at  Loomis,  I  was  in  the 
center  lane.  They  pulled  up  and  started  to 
make  the  turn  and  stopped.  I  looked  over 
again,  and  the  guy  in  the  back  seat  was  now 
leaning  up  against  the  front  seat  with  a  .22- 
caliber  pistol  pointed  out  the  side  window.  I 
was  even  with  the  rear  quarter  panel,  I 
wasn't  next  to  him,  he  shot  back  at  an  angle. 

All  I  thought  about  was,  this  is  how  I'm 
going  to  die,  at  the  hands  of  some  16-year-old 
punk.  And  when  the  shot  went  off  and  hit  me 
in  the  chest  near  my  shoulder— because  I  had 
thought  I  was  going  to  get  it  square  in  the 
face,  since  I  was  staring  right  down  the  bar- 
rel of  the  gun— it  hurt  like  hell,  but  I  knew 
I  wasn't  going  to  die.  I  knew  that  right 
away. 

TINA  JONES 

11-year  old  student.  Shot  Oct.  2,  1991,  at  the 
CHA's  ABLA  Homes,  1440  W.  13th  St.) 

I  was  lying  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  door 
watching  TV.  I  was  watching  ■•Blossom,"  the 
show  that  comes  on  after  "Fresh  Prince."  I 
was  right  there  on  the  floor,  and  then  it  just 
sounded  like  a  big  noise  out  there  in  the 
hallway.  We  got  out  of  the  way,  and  that's 
when  I  looked— right  here — on  my  side,  and  I 
was  bleeding  bad.  I  just  looked  down  and  saw 
the  blood. 

Then  my  mama  opened  the  door  and  said: 
"Who  shot  my  daughter?  Anybody  who  tries 
to  come  in  here.  ..."  and  then  she  slammed 
the  door.  I  was  thinking,  "How  bad  am  I 
hurt?"  I  was  afraid.  I  was  terrified.  Afraid  I 
might  be  dying.  Afraid  somebody  might 
come  in  here  and  hurt  me  more.  I  feel  bad 
about  it  now  because  we  were  in  our  house 
and  I  was  just  shot  through  the  door.  If  I 
can't  be  safe  at  home,  there's  nowhere  I  can 
be  safe.  I  was  in  Cook  County  Hospital  for  10 
days.  It  was  painful.  It's  sore  now. 

Tina  Jones'  mother,  Fredia  Cumberlander: 
There  were  a  lot  of  people  out  there,  just  in 
front  of  the  door.  Men  and  women,  mostly 
men  though,  about  30  people  or  more.  I  went 
out  there  and  said,  "Somebody  shot  my 
daughter,  somebody  shot  my  baby,"  and  ev- 
erybody started  breaking  toward  my  door. 
That's  when  I  said:  "I  don't  want  anybody  in 
here.  Somebody  just  shot  my  daughter,  shot 
my  baby."  Somebody  said,  "Your  baby's 
been  shot?"  I  said,  "Yeah,  my  baby's  been 
shot!"  I  closed  the  door,  then  I  opened  it  and 
said.  "Will  somebody  please  call  the  ambu- 
lance for  me?"  I  thought  my  baby  was  going 
to  die  because  she  was  shot.  We're  not  safe  in 
our  own  apartment  now. 

JAMES  CARTER 

(Shipping  and  receiving  worker.  Shot  Aug. 
25.  1991.  on  south  Commercial  Avenue) 

I  was  on  the  passenger  side  in  the  front 
seat  of  a  car  with  my  brother,  and  they  just 
ran  up  to  the  car  and  started  shooting.  We 
were  at  a  stop  sign  at  Escanaba  or  Ex- 
change—I don't  remember  which— and  about 
25  people  surrounded  the  car.  There  were 
three  of  us;  my  brother  was  driving,  and  a 
guy  named  Carmelo  was  in  the  car  too.  When 
they  started  shooting,  I  just  saw  my  son  and 
my  brother  in  my  mind.  The  guys  shooting 
at  us  threw  up  gang  signs  to  indicate  that 
they  were  members  of  a  certain  gang,  a  gang 
from  the  West  Side.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  if 
they  were  wearing  hats. 

When  the  shooting  stopped,  they  started 
throwing  bottles  and  stuff  at  the  car.  We'd 
just  come  back  from  a  liquor  store  on  87th 
Street,  and  it's  a  shortcut  to  pass  up  Com- 
mercial so  we  can  hit  South  Chicago  Avenue. 
There  was  already  a  fight  going  on.  but  I 
didn't  see  the  guys  till  we  came  to  a  com- 
plete     stop.      They      thought      we      were 


gangbangers.  I  identified  who  shot  me  from 
pictures,  and  they've  been  picked  up.  I  was 
hit  in  the  neck,  and  the  bullet  came  out  of 
my  chest,  but  there  are  two  other  bullets 
still  in  my  chest.  I  have  to  see  a  neurologist 
to  see  if  the  bullets  are  going  to  stay  in  or  be 
taken  out.  I  was  shot  with  .25-caliber  bullets. 
I  had  an  18-year-old  brother  who  was  shot 
and  killed  almost  instantly.  He  left  an  infant 
son.  I  have  feelings  of  revenge,  but  there's 
really  nothing  I  can  do  about  it;  it'd  just  get 
worse.  In  the  past  I  was  a  member  of  a  gang. 
I  regret  it;  they  weren't  doing  anything  for 
me.  I  left  that  gang  about  three  years  ago. 

WILLIE  B.  WILSON 

(Retiree.  Shot  Aug.  19.  1991.  at  5817  S.  Union 
Ave.) 

I  was  lying  in  bed.  and  I  couldn't  sleep  be- 
cause a  van  had  pulled  up  out  front  and  they 
had  loud  rap  music  on.  And  I  was  lying  in  the 
bed  praying  that  they  would  leave  soon  or 
stop  the  music.  I  wanted  to  be  at  church  on 
time  in  the  morning.  They  finally  got  in  the 
van  and  closed  the  door  and  started  the 
motor.  I  was  in  bed  with  my  face  to  the  win- 
dow, at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den I  heard  a  lot  of  gunfire. 

At  first  I  thought  somebody  had  lit  a  pack- 
age of  firecrackers,  because  that's  what  it 
sounded  like.  I  discovered  it  was  a  gun.  and 
it  went  on  and  on.  I  was  afraid  to  raise  my 
head  because  I  might  get  hit  with  a  bullet. 
Then  I  felt  something  that  stung  my  face, 
and  I  put  my  hand  up  to  my  face  and  felt 
something  wet.  I  got  up  and  turned  the  light 
on.  and  then  I  saw  all  the  blood  on  my  hands. 
I  called  to  my  husband  and  told  him  I'd  been 
shot.  My  husband  called  911.  I  tried  to  get 
some  clothes  on  because  I  had  my  night 
clothes  on.  but  before  I  could,  the  ambulance 
was  here  and  I  had  to  go  the  way  I  was.  What 
went  through  my  mind  was  how  bad  it  was. 
how  bad  the  wound  was. 

They  opened  up  with  Uzls  and  9  millime- 
ters. The  policeman  said  they  were  stationed 
on  the  railroad  track,  over  the  viaduct. 
There  must  have  been  someone  in  two  dif- 
ferent places  because  there  were  two  dif- 
ferent guns.  The  doctor  at  the  eye  clinic  said 
there  were  no  injuries  to  my  eyeball  or  to 
the  nerve  in  my  eye.  The  bullet,  a  9  millime- 
ter, is  still  behind  my  lea  ear.  When  I  yawn. 
it  feels  funny. 

JAMES  COOPER 

(Cab  driver.  Shot  Aug.  15.  1992.  at  Rockwell 
Gardens.  2401  W.  Monroe  St.) 

I  had  a  call  on  my  cab  radio  to  pick  up  a 
pregnant  lady.  As  I  circled  the  block,  a  blue 
car  pulled  out  in  front  of  me  and  my  car  hit 
its  rear  right  tire.  There  were  three  guys  in 
the  car.  They  got  out  and  started  talking. 
They  said.  "Hey  man.  you  messed  up  my  car. 
you  got  to  pay."  I  said.  "I  didn't  mess  up 
your  car.  you  pulled  out  on  me."  Then  one  of 
the  guys  grabbed  a  gun.  When  I  saw  the  pis- 
tol, I  got  back  in  my  car.  I'm  saying,  "How 
much  you  want?  "  He  said,  "Give  me  J200.  "  I 
said.  "I'll  give  you  $50."  He  said,  "Nah.  you 
got  to  do  better.  "  So  I  say,  'ru  give  you  J75, 
that's  all  I  got.  "  He  says.  "OK.  I'll  take 
that.  "  I  said:  "Not  so  fast.  Take  this  card, 
sign  your  name  saying  that  you're  OK  and 
we  settled." 

He's  got  the  gun.  He  was  holding  it  up. 
moving  it  around.  At  this  time  he  didn't  put 
it  in  my  face.  He  wrote  down.  "Solid  T."  I 
said.  "Hey.  you've  got  to  put  a  name  down 
and  say  you're  satisfied."  So  he  wrote  his 
name  down  and  "OK."  I  was  counting  the 
money  out.  Tliere  was  more  than  75  bucks;  I 
had  about  95  bucks.  Then  a  guy  came  up  and 
said.  "I'll  take  all  of  that."  I  said.  "Who's 
this  dude?"  This  new  guy  said.  "This  guy  is 
bull start  shooting  his  tires  out." 
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So  the  g'uy  that  he  told  to  start  shooting, 
shot  my  tires  out.  He  shot  out  the  left  tire, 
BOOM,  then  he  shot  the  rear  tire.  BOOM.  I'm 
thinking.  "It's  out  of  here,  now  or  never."  I 
threw  the  car  in  reverse.  I  stepped  on  the 
gas.  and  it  didn't  go  anywhere;  it  shut  off.  I 
thought.  "I'm  out  of  it  now.  "  The  second  guy 
with  the  gun  came  around  the  car  and 
opened  the  door  from  the  passenger  side  and 
reached  in  and  grabbed  the  Iteys  to  the  car. 
I  tried  to  stop  him  because  if  I'm  stranded 
here.  I'm  lost,  it's  over.  I  stopped  him.  and 
then  he  pointed  the  gun  at  me.  I  grabbed  the 
gun  barrel  and  tried  to  push  it  down,  and  he 
shot  me  in  the  leg  once.  I  didn't  really  feel 
it.  I  saw  the  blood.  I  still  had  a  good  grip  on 
the  gun  barrel.  I  saw  the  blood  sprinkling. 
Then  he  shot  me  again.  I  felt  a  serious  shock 
wave  go  down  my  leg.  So  I  kind  of  just 
steered  him  back  out  of  the  car  away  from 
me.  Everybody's  scattering  now.  There  was  a 
big  crowd.  We're  talking  1:40  p.m..  right  in 
there.  This  guy  seemed  to  be  definitely  the 
leader,  who  shot  me.  He  controlled  the  situa- 
tion; by  the  way  he  came  in.  he  was  in 
charge.  I'd  never  been  shot  in  my  life,  and  I 
just  couldn't  believe  it.» 


IN  HONOR  OF  NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  DAY 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who  work  every  single  day 
of  the  year  to  produce  our  Nation's  ag- 
ricultural products.  The  farmers  and 
farm  families  of  Minnesota,  like  all 
American  farmers,  are  the  backbone  of 
the  United  States.  Our  Nation  has  the 
largest  source  of  cheap,  safe,  and  plen- 
tiful food  in  the  whole  world.  For  this 
reason,  we  must  honor  our  farmers 
throughout  the  year,  not  just  on  Na- 
tional Agriculture  Day. 

Minnesota's  88.000  farmers  farm  a 
tapestry  of  rolling  hill  country,  great 
stretches  of  prairie  land,  and  rich  val- 
leys that  provide  a  marvelous  mix  of 
soils  for  a  variety  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts— wheat,  corn,  soybeans,  barley, 
sugarbeets,  dairy,  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  chickens,  turkeys,  sunflowers, 
hay,  potatoes,  flax.  rye.  red  clover 
seed,  timothy  seed,  mink,  wild  rice,  dry 
beans,  lamb,  eggs,  sweet  corn,  green 
peas,  and  honey. 

Minnesota  is  the  sixth  largest  agri- 
cultural State.  The  hard  work  and  ef- 
fort of  just  one  Minnesota  farmer  pro- 
vides enough  food  to  feed  101  people — 74 
Americans  and  27  people  overseas. 
Every  Minnesota  farmer  generates  four 
off-farm  private  enterprises  in  the 
State.  Over  $70,000  per  year  in  cash  re- 
ceipts are  generated  from  one  Min- 
nesota farm.  And  most  of  that  is  spent 


right  in  town  to  cover  expenses,  thus 
supporting  rural  small  businesses. 

American  agriculture  and  food  proc- 
essing provides  21  million  jobs,  or  1  out 
of  every  6  jobs  in  the  country.  Agrri- 
culture  is  the  Nation's  single  largest 
industry.  Farming  alone  employs  2.1 
million  people — as  many  as  the  com- 
bined work  forces  of  the  transpor- 
tation, steel,  and  automobile  indus- 
tries. 

Furthermore,  agriculture  accounts 
for  17  percent  of  America's  gross  na- 
tional product.  For  every  SI  billion  in 
agriculture  exports,  25  thousand  Amer- 
ican jobs  are  created. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  ag- 
riculture to  Minnesota  and  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  cannot  be  disputed.  On  this 
day.  National  Agriculture  Day,  I  sub- 
mit that  our  Government  ought  to  do 
more  for  farmers  and  rural  America. 

The  median  age  of  a  farmer  in  Min- 
nesota is  48;  across  the  Nation,  it  is  53. 
This  Government  can  and  should  do 
more  to  give  incentives  for  beginning 
farmers.  Where  will  this  Nation  be  in  15 
years  when  so  many  of  today's  farmers 
will  retire?  Senator  Grassley  and  I  re- 
cently introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide tax-exempt  private  agricultural 
activity  bonds  for  beginning  farmers. 

This  bill  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  early  in  this  session.  Aggie 
bonds  are  essential  if  farm  loans  are  to 
be  made  for  the  next  generation  of 
farmers.  As  America  sees  record  num- 
bers of  farmers  leaving  the  land  and 
younger  generations  moving  to  the 
cities,  the  need  for  tax-exempt  aggie 
bonds  is  clear.  Federal  law  constricts 
the  use  of  the  bonds  for  loans  to  first- 
time  farm  purchases  and  restricts  them 
to  a  maximum  of  $250,000  per  family 
per  lifetime. 

Local  lenders  are  the  primary  pur- 
chasers of  aggie  bonds,  and  it  is  the 
local  community  that  benefits  from 
the  beginning  farmers  that  are  funded 
by  them.  As  farmers  are  established  by 
this  financing,  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram ripple  out  to  the  implement  deal- 
ers, seed  suppliers,  and  other  services 
in  the  rural  economy.  Tax  exemption 
for  aggie  bonds  is  good  public  policy. 

This  week  Minnesota  corn,  wheat, 
and  barley  growers,  cattlemen,  and 
input  dealers  came  to  my  office  and 
impressed  upon  me  the  need  for  their 
Government  to  listen  to  their  con- 
cerns. Last  weekend  I  held  a  rural  is- 
sues meeting  in  St.  Peter,  MN,  where 
rural  Minnesotans  asked  me  why  their 


Government  took  their  taxes  and  then 
invested  them  in  the  cities. 

Soon  the  Senate  will  be  debating  Btu 
taxes  on  energy  and  an  increase  in 
barge  fees  from  19  cents  a  gallon  to 
$1.19  a  gallon.  Between  gasoline  and 
diesel  to  fuel  their  tractors,  propane  to 
dry  their  grain,  fertilizer  for  their  soil, 
electricity  to  run  their  machinery,  and 
barges  to  ship  their  harvest,  Minnesota 
farmers  will  be  paying  a  huge  sum  into 
the  Treasury.  In  fuel  costs  alone,  the 
average  Minnesota  wheat  grower  will 
have  increased  costs  of  $2,000  annually. 
But  what  will  he  get  in  return? 

So.  Mr.  President,  on  this  National 
Agriculture  Day  I  do  not  wish  merely 
to  devote  my  time  to  honoring  the 
hardworking  men  and  women  who  pro- 
vide this  Nation's  bountiful  harvest.  I 
also  charge  the  Senate,  and  the  Federal 
Government  generally,  to  respect  the 
interests  of  America's  farmers  as  we 
craft  national  policies. 

What  helps  America's  farmers  is 
helpful  to  each  and  every  one  of  us, 
from  country  crossroads  communities 
to  our  greatest  metropolitan  areas.* 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rTiwrsday,  March  18,  1993 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  but  15  min- 
utes of  the  statutory  2  hours  of  time  on 
amendment  No.  183  be  deemed  to  have 
been  used  in  debate;  that  the  remain- 
ing 15  minutes  be  divided,  5  minutes 
under  the  control  of  Senator  Kennedy 
and  10  minutes  under  the  control  of 
Senator  DOMENici;  that  the  vote  on  the 
Kennedy  amendment  now  scheduled  for 
9:10  a.m.  tomorrow  morning  occur  in- 
stead at  9:15  a.m.  tomorrow  morning, 
and  that  the  vote  on  the  Grassley 
amendment  now  scheduled  for  11:30 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning  occur  instead 
at  11:35  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  as 
under  the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  10:27  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  March  19,  1993,  at  9  a.m. 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Reverend  James  Healy.  pastor. 
Our  Lady  Queen  of  Peace  Catholic 
Church.  Arlington,  VA,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Creator  God,  You  are  truth.  Your  law 
is  love.  Make  these.  Your  servants, 
called  by  Your  people,  unrelenting  in 
their  search  for  truth,  unmatched  in 
their  witness  to  Your  love. 

Let  Your  Spirit  hover  over  their 
daily  deliberations.  Give  them  patience 
and  persistence  in  the  face  of  frustra- 
tion, conviction  and  courage  in  the  art 
of  compromise. 

Make  them  passionate  and  persuasive 
in  defense  of  the  poor,  discreet  and  dis- 
cerning in  demands  of  the  rich.  Let  the 
Constitution  be  their  charter  and  con- 
science their  guide. 

In  matters  of  principle,  make  them 
intensely  serious,  in  matters  of  privi- 
lege, a  little  less  so. 

Make  them  bold  and  courageous  in 
leadership,  humble  and  attentive  in 
service  for  the  good  of  Your  people  and 
Your  glory.  Eternal  God. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  de- 
mand a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speak- 
er's approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  253.   nays 
155,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  75] 
YEAS— 253 


Abercrombie 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  ( N J ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Archer 
Bacchus  (FL) 


Baesler 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Bateman 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Berman 


Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 


Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clyburn 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hayes 

Hefner 

HilUard 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 


Allard 
Armey 
Bachus (ALi 
Baker  (CA) 
Baker  (L.\) 


Hochbrueckner 

Hoke 

Holden 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inslee 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvlnsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Murtha 
Myers 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO) 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Pallone 
Parker 

NAYS— 155 

Ballenger 
Barrett  (NE) 
Bartlett 
Barton 
Bentley 


Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne (VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pombo 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NCi 

Rahall 

Hangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torncelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Venlo 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 


Boehner 

Hoekstra 

Porter 

Bonllla 

Horn 

Pryce  (OH) 

Bunning 

HufTlngton 

Quinn 

Burton 

Hunter 

Ramstad 

Buyer 

Hutchinson 

Regula 

Callahan 

Inhofe 

Ridge 

Calvert 

Is  took 

Roberts 

Camp 

Jacobs 

Rogers 

Canady 

Johnson  (CT) 

Rohrabacber 

Castle 

Johnson,  Sam 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Cling  er 

Kaslch 

Roukema 

Coble 

Kim 

Royce 

Collins  (GA) 

King 

Santorum 

Cox 

Kingston 

Saxlon 

Crane 

Klug 

Schaefer 

Crapo 

Knollenberg 

Schiff 

Cunningham 

Kolbe 

Schroeder 

DeLay 

Kyi 

Sensenbrenner 

Diaz-Balart 

Lazio 

Shaw 

Dickey 

Leach 

Shays 

Doolittle 

Levy- 

Shuster 

Dr«ier 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skeen 

Duncan 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (MI) 

Dunn 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (OR) 

Emerson 

Linder 

Smith  (TX) 

Everett 

Livingston 

Solomon 

Ewing 

Machtley 

Spence 

Fawell 

Manzullo 

Steams 

Fowler 

McCandless 

Stump 

Franks  (CT) 

McCrery 

Sundquist 

Franks  (NJ) 

McDade 

Talent 

Gallegly 

McHugh 

Taylor  (MS) 

Gekas 

Mclnnis 

Taylor  (NO 

Gilchrest 

McKeon 

Thomas  (CA) 

Goodlatte 

McMillan 

Thomas  (WY) 

Goodling 

Meyers 

Torkildsen 

Goss 

Mica 

Upton 

Grams 

Michel 

Vucanovich 

Grandy 

Miller  (FL) 

Walker 

Greenwood 

.Molinari 

Walsh 

Gunderson 

Moorhead 

Weldon 

Hancock 

Morella 

Wolf 

Hansen 

Nussle 

Young  (AK) 

Hastert 

Oxley 

Young  (FL) 

Heney 

Packard 

Zellff 

Herger 

Paxon 

Zlmmer 

Hobson 

Petri 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Clay 

Henry 

Torres 

DeFazio 

Johnston 

Tucker 

Doman 

Laughlin 

Unsoeld 

Fields  (TX) 

MineU 

Washington 

Ford  (TN) 

Murpliy 

Williams 

Gallo 

Peterson  (MN) 

Wilson 

Gingrich 

Quillen 

Hastings 

Spratt 

D  1126 

Mr.   COBLE  changed 

his  vote   from 

"yea"  to  ' 

'nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 

PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE 
The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  California   [Mr.   McKeon]   please 
come  forward  and  lead  the  House  in  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Mr.  MCKEON  led  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  follows; 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  under  God, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 


DThis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  904.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Safety.  Capacity,  Noise  Improve- 
ment, and  Intermodal  Transportation  Act  of 
1992  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Commission  to  Ensure  a  Strong 
Competitive  Airline  Industry. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  80.  An  act  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the  State  of 
Texas  by  adding  the  Village  Creek  corridor 
unit,  the  Big  Sandy  corridor  unit,  and  the 
Canyonlands  unit; 

S.  164.  An  act  to  authorize  the  adjustment 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  South  Dakota  por- 
tion of  the  Sioux  Ranger  District  of  Custer 
National  Forest,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  214.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  a  memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  environs  to  honor  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served  in 
World  War  II  and  to  commemorate  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  that  conflict; 

S.  252.  An  act  to  provide  for  certain  land 
exchanges  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  275.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
town  of  Taos,  NM,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  326.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  George  Washington  Birthplace  National 
Monument,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  328.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  historic  structures  within  the  Sandy 
Hook  Unit  of  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  344.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
suitability  and  feasibility  of  designating  the 
Fox  and  Lower  Wisconsin  River  corridors  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  a  National  Herit- 
age Corridor,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  375.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Sce- 
nic Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment  of 
the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  102-240.  the 
Chair,  announced  on  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  his  appointment  of  Dana 
Connors  of  Maine,  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Council  on  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Research. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pvirsuant  to  sections  276d-276g,  of  title 
22.  United  States  Code,  the  Chair,  on 
behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  appoints 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  delegation  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  103d  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  403(a)(2)  of  Public 
Law  100-533,  as  amended,  the  Chair,  an- 
nounced on  behalf  of  the  majority  lead- 
er his  reappointment  of  Mary  Ann 
Campbell  of  Arkansas  and  his  appoint- 
ment of  Barbara  Aiello  of  Maine,  as 


members    of    the    National    Women's 
Business  Council. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  not 
recognize  Members  for  1-minute  re- 
quests at  this  time. 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  privileged  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana  moves  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  69,  noes  343. 
answered  "present "  1,  not  voting  17,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  76] 
AYES-€9 


Allard 

Franks  (CT) 

McCandless 

Armey 

Gallegly 

McKeon 

Baker  (CA) 

Gekas 

Mica 

Baker  (LA) 

Gillmor 

Miller  (FLi 

Ballenger 

Goodling 

Molinari 

Bartlett 

Greenwood 

Myers 

Bentley 

Hancock 

Paxon 

Blute 

HeHey 

Pombo 

Boehner 

Herger 

Pryce  (OH) 

Bonilla 

Hobson 

Roberts 

Bunning 

Hoekstra 

Rohrabacher 

Burton 

Horn 

Shaw 

Buyer 

Houghton 

Smith  (OR) 

Callahan 

Hunter 

Smith  (TX) 

Collins  (GAi 

Johnson  (CTi 

Solomon 

Crane 

Johnson.  Sam 

Spence 

Crapo 

King 

Stump 

DeLay 

Kingston 

Sundqulst 

DooUttle 

Lazlo 

Thomas  ( WY  i 

Duncan 

Levy 

Torklldsen 

Dunn 

Lewis  (CA) 

Vucanovlch 

Everett 

Lightfoot 

Walsh 

Fawell 

Livingston 
NOES— 343 

YoanK  (AK) 

Abercromble 

Bliley 

Coble 

Ackerman 

Boehlert 

Coleman 

Andrews  iMEi 

Bonior 

Collins  (ID 

Andrews  i.NJ) 

Borski 

Collins  (MI) 

Andrews  iTX) 

Boucher 

Combest 

Applegate 

Brewster 

Condit 

Archer 

Brooks 

ConyerB 

Bacchus  (FLi 

Browder 

Cooper 

Bachus  (AL) 

Brown  (CA) 

Coppersmith 

Baesler 

Brown  (FL) 

Costello 

Barcia 

Brown  (OH) 

Cox 

Barlow 

Bryant 

Coyne 

Barrett  (NEi 

Byrne 

Cramer 

Barrett  (WI) 

Calvert 

Cunningham 

Barton 

Camp 

Danner 

Bate  man 

Canady 

Darden 

Becerra 

Cantwell 

de  la  Garza 

Beilenson 

Cardin 

Deal 

Bereuter 

Can- 

DeFazio 

Berman 

Castle 

DeLauro 

BevlU 

Chapman 

Derrick 

Bilbray 

Clayton 

Deutsch 

Bilirakls 

Clement 

Diaz-Balart 

Bishop 

Clinger 

Dickey 

Blackwell 

Clybum 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OKI 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Ewlng 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Gordon 

Goes 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoke 

Holden 

Hoyer 

HulTlngton 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglls 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Kllnk 

Klttg 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetskl 

Kreldler 

Kyi 


LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Leach 

Levin 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Llnder 

Llplnskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Manzullo 

Margolles- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mazzoll 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDermott 

McHale 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Michel 

Mlneta 

Mlnge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Moran 

Morella 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal  (NO 

Nussle 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  (VAi 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Porter 

Poshard 

Price  (NCi 

Quinn 

Rahall 

Rami  tad 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Reed 


Regula 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Santonim 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schlff 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shays 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Slsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

TorrlcelU 

Towns 

Traficant 

Unsoeld 

Upton 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 

Young ( 

Zellff 

Zimmer 
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(FL) 


Clay 
Dellums 
Doman 
Fields  (TXl 
Foglietta 
Ford  (TN) 


NOT  VOTING— 17 

Gallo 

Gingrich 

Henrj' 

Lehman 

Miller  (CA) 

Quillen 


Tauzin 

Tucker 

Washington 

Williams 

Wilson 


D   1145 

Ms.  SCHENK.  Mrs.  ROUKEMA,  and 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay."" 

So  the  motion  to  adjourn  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Taylor  (NO) 


PROVIDING  FOR  FURTHER  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  64.  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  133  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  133 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may,  pur- 
suant to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  declare  the 
House  resolved  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  for 
further  consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  64)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  1994.  1995,  1996. 
1997.  and  1998.  The  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  considered  as  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  No  amendment 
shall  be  in  order  except  those  printed  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  accom- 
panying this  resolution.  Each  amendment 
may  be  offered  only  in  the  order  printed  and 
by  the  named  proponent  or  a  designee,  shall 
be  considered  as  read,  shall  be  debatable  for 
the  time  specified  in  the  report  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and  an 
opponent,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment except  as  sjjecified  in  this  resolution. 
All  points  of  order  against  the  amendments 
printed  in  the  report  are  waived.  If  more 
than  one  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute is  adopted,  only  the  last  to  be  adopt- 
ed shall  be  considered  as  finally  adopted  and 
reported  to  the  House.  After  the  conclusion 
of  consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
for  amendment  and  a  final  period  of  general 
debate,  which  shall  not  exceed  twenty  min- 
utes equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  the  House  with  such  amendment  as 
may  have  been  finally  adopted.  The  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  adoption  without  interven- 
ing motion  except  amendments  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et pursuant  to  section  305(a)(5)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  achieve 
mathematical  consistency.  The  concurrent 
resolution  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand 
for  division  of  the  question  of  its  adoption. 

D  1150 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
MCDERMOTT).     The     gentleman     from 


California   [Mr.    Beilenson]   is   recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  customary  one-half  hour  of 
debate  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Goss].  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume.  During  consideration  of  this 
resolution  all  time  yielded  is  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  133  is 
the  rule  providing  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64.  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  fiscal  years  1994.  1995, 
1996,  1997.  and  1998. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  four  sub- 
stitutes printed  In  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee report: 

First,  the  Kasich  substitute,  debat- 
able for  2  hours; 

Second,  the  Solomon  substitute,  de- 
batable for  1  hour; 

Third,  the  Mfume  substitute,  for  the 
Black  Caucus,  debatable  for  1  hour; 

And  finally,  the  Sabo  substitute,  con- 
sisting of  the  text  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  64  as  reported  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  debatable  for  2 
hours. 

Should  more  than  one  of  these  sub- 
stitutes be  adopted,  the  rule  provides 
that  only  the  last  to  be  adopted  shall 
be  reported  to  the  House. 

The  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  four  substitutes.  It  also 
provides  a  period  of  20  minutes  of  con- 
cluding debate,  after  disposition  of  all 
the  substitutes. 

Finally,  as  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  amendments 
needed  to  achieve  mathematical  con- 
sistency are  also  made  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  are  aware, 
the  role  of  the  Budget  Committee  is, 
and  has  always  been,  to  develop  a  blue- 
print, a  general  plan,  for  the  Federal 
budget. 

The  budget  resolution  is  the  mecha- 
nism through  which  Congress  deter- 
mines appropriate,  overall  Federal 
spending  and  revenue  levels,  and  di- 
rects the  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  various  authorizing  committees,  to 
report  legislation  which  will  achieve 
the  goals  outlined  in  the  resolution. 

Specific  measures  to  implement  the 
budget  resolution— appropriations 

bills,  and  reconciliation  legislation — 
will,  of  course,  be  considered  later.  It  is 
through  those  bills  that  actual  deficit- 
reduction  measures  will  be  debated 
and.  eventually,  enacted  into  law. 
Right  now.  today,  our  purpose  is  to 
consider  total  levels  of  spending  and  of 
revenues. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  adopted  a 
policy  over  a  decade  ago.  I  remind 
members,  of  making  in  order  only  com- 
prehensive substitutes  to  the  Budget 
Committee-reported  budget  resolution 
and,  in  most  years,  members  of  both 
parties  have  agreed  on  that  approach. 


on  that  framework.  We  adopted  that 
policy  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

Primary  among  them,  first,  that  we 
believe  that  program-level,  or  line- 
item  amendments  to  a  budget-resolu- 
tion are  inappropriate.  Such  amend- 
ments are  the  province  of  the  authoriz- 
ing, appropriating,  and  tax  commit- 
tees—not the  Budget  Committee— and 
are  only  appropriate  for  consideration 
when  legislation  from  those  commit- 
tees is  later  considered  by  the  House. 

Second,  program-level  amendments 
unnecessarily  prolong  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution.  Years  ago.  when  the 
Rules  Committee  allowed  line-item 
amendments  to  the  budget  resolution, 
floor  consideration  of  the  resolution 
could  often  take  several  weeks — that 
is,  weeks,  not  days  but  weeks.  The 
amendments  offered  were  often  dupli- 
cative amendments,  which  were  also 
offered  to  the  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating bills.  It  was  not  a  constructive 
use  of  floor  time. 

As  the  minority  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  know,  we  are  quite 
sympathetic  to  providing  more  open 
rules  in  many  cases.  But  this  is  a  case 
where  it  is  completely  inappropriate  to 
allow  anything  more  than  the  com- 
prehensive alternatives  that  the  com- 
mittee has  made,  in  fact,  in  order 
under  this  rule.  The  three  substitutes 
made  in  order  do,  each  of  them,  offer  a 
comprehensive  alternative  to  the  budg- 
et as  reported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  commend,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
each  of  the  three  authors — the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  Mr.  Kasich;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon];  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mfume],  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus — for  the  work 
they  have  done  in  putting  together  al- 
ternative fiscal  plans,  which  do,  in 
fact,  give  the  Members  of  this  House 
several  different  options  for  determin- 
ing fiscal  policy  for  the  years  ahead  of 
us. 

In  all.  Members  will  have  four  com- 
prehensive budget  blueprints,  two  Re- 
publican and  two  Democratic,  from 
which  to  choose  the  best  course  for  the 
Federal  budget  for  the  next  5  years. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  once  again, 
as  I  did  yesterday,  and  I  am  sure  Mem- 
bers will  join  me  in  these  remarks,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo] 
for  his  diligent  and  effective  work  in 
developing  a  budget  resolution  in  a 
very  difficult  time,  one  of  great  time 
constraints,  a  budget  resolution  that 
cuts  an  additional  $63  billion  from  Mr. 
Clintons  budget  plan  over  the  5-year 
period  from  fiscal  year  1994  through  fis- 
cal year  1998. 

In  all.  the  resolution,  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  would 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  $42  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1994  and  by  $510  billion 
over  the  next  5  years. 
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These  savings,  may  I  again  remind 
our  colleagues,  represent  real,  sub- 
stantive cuts.  Under  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget's  plan,  we  will  be  spending 
less  in  actual  dollars  on  discretionary 
programs  in  every  year,  from  1994 
through  1998,  then  we  spend  in  1993. 
Thus,  discretionary  spending  will  be 
frozen,  with  no  increase  for  inflation, 
for  the  next  5  years. 

The  remainder  of  the  $510  billion  in 
deficit  reduction  is  achieved  through 
reconciliation  instructions  to  13  au- 
thorizing committees.  Those  savings 
will  be  enacted  this  year  in  a  single, 
omnibus  reconciliation  bill  through 
permanent  changes  in  the  law. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  touted  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  Federal 
Government^the  new  beginning— the 
death  knoll  for  gridlock.  True,  what  we 
see  on  the  floor  today— and  in  fact  al- 
most every  day  of  this  fledgling  103d 
Congress — is  an  evolution  out  of 
gridlock.  But  gridlock  to  grief  is  not 
exactly  what  Americans  had  in  mind, 
and  this  budget  resolution  brings  us 
grief. 

On  the  agenda  today  is  a  budget  reso- 
lution that  calls  for  more  than  $300  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes — for  those  who  find 
billions  hard  to  compute  that  trans- 
lates into  an  average  of  $500  a  year  in 
higher  taxes  for  a  typical  family  with 
an  after-tax  income  of  $34,000.  It's  a 
budget  for  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
new  spending  with  minimal  and  mostly 
vague  spending  constraints. 

It's  a  budget  that  seems  to  ignore 
pleas  from  the  American  people  to  cut 
spending  first  and  a  budget  that  has 
disregarded  collective  proposals,  in- 
cluding one  of  mine,  to  make  specific 
and  real  budget  cuts  of  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  is  a  budget  that 
leaves  us  with  a  rising  deficit  in  1998— 
even  after  enormous  tax  hikes  and  tre- 
mendous sacrifice. 

And  it  is  a  budget  resolution  that 
will  likely  pass  without  the  benefit  of 
full  scrutiny  by  all  Members  because 
the  Democratic  majority — even  with 
its  80-vote  advantage — has  once  again 
engineered  a  restrictive  rule  that  shuts 
out  many  legitimate  and  relevant 
amendments.  At  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks, I  will  submit  the  open  rule  sub- 
stitute and  the  amendments  and  votes 
cast  in  the  Rules  Committee  on  this 
subject. 

The  distinguished  minority  whip 
asked  the  question  most  succinctly 
yesterday — just  what  is  the  Democratic 
leadership  afraid  of?  ^Vhat  have  we  got 
to  lose  by  debating  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Walkers  proposal?  He  suggested  set- 
ting up  a  10-percent  checkoff  so  tax- 
payers can  ensure  that  at  least  some  of 
their  money  is  being  channeled  to  debt 
reduction. 

And  what  is  there  to  lose  from  dis- 
cussing   the     distinguished    minority 


leader's  very  responsible  proposal  to 
guarantee  that  no  extraneous  provi- 
sions end  up  in  this  budget  resolution 
as  it  moves  through  the  process?  And  I 
cannot  understand  what  we  could  pos- 
sibly lose  by  considering  substitutes  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Burton  and  others  to  sim- 
ply limit  the  growth  of  all  Government 
spending  over  5  years? 

In  my  view,  we  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by 
opening  up  this  process.  So  I  ask  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — 
what  are  you  afraid  of?  And  I  implore 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  to  remem- 
ber that  our  actions  on  the  budget — our 
progress  in  reducing  the  deficit,  creat- 
ing jobs,  and  encouraging  economic 
growth— will  be  the  yardstick  by  which 
we  will  be  judged. 

Voting    for    a    restrictive    rule    and 
more  taxes,  higher  spending  and  mini- 
mal budget  cuts  will  be  remembered. 
Members  who  are  unquestioningly  fol- 
lowing   mandates    of   their   leadership 
will  have  some  explaining  to  do.  I  urge 
a    "No  "  vote  on  the  previous  question 
so  we  can  consider  the  merits  of  all  the 
amendments.    Failing    that,    I    urge    a 
"No"  vote  on  this  rule. 
RoLLCALL  Votes  in  the  Rules  Committee  on 
THE  Proposed  Rule  for  the  Budget  Reso- 
lution 

1.  Dreier  motion— for  an  open  rule.  Re- 
jected. 3-7.  Yeas:  Solomon.  Dreier,  and  Goss. 
Nays:  Moakley.  Derrick.  Beilenson,  Frost, 
Bonior,  Wheat,  and  Slaughter. 

2.  Solomon  motion— to  make  in  order 
Walker  amendment  No.  2  (see  attached  sum- 
mary of  amendments).  Rejected,  3-7.  Yeas: 
Solomon.  Dreier.  and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley. 
Derrick,  Beilenson,  Frost,  Bonior,  Wheat, 
and  Slaughter. 

3.  Solomon  motion— to  make  in  order 
Walker  amendment  No.  8.  Rejected.  3-7. 
Yeas:  Solomon.  Dreier,  and  Goss.  Nays: 
Moakley.  Derrick,  Beilenson,  Frost,  Bonior, 
Wheat,  and  Slaughter. 

4.  Dreier  motion— to  make  in  order  Barton 
amendment  No.  3.  Rejected,  3-7.  Yeas:  Solo- 
mon, Dreier,  and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley,  Der- 
rick, Beilenson,  Frost.  Bonior,  Wheat,  and 
Slaughter. 

5.  Goss  motion — to  make  in  order  Merger 
amendment  No.  4.  Rejected,  3-7.  Yeas:  Solo- 
mon, Dreier.  and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley,  Der- 
rick, Beilenson,  Frost.  Bonior.  Wheat,  and 
Slaughter. 

6.  Goss  motion— to  make  In  order  Allard 
amendment  No.  12.  Rejected.  3-7.  Yeas:  Solo- 
mon. Dreier,  and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley,  Der- 
rick. Beilenson.  Frost.  Bonior.  Wheat,  and 
Slaughter. 

7.  Dreier  en  bloc  motion— to  make  in  order 
the  following  amendments:  Everett  No.  5. 
Burton  No.  7,  Bentley  No.  9,  Allard  No.  U. 
and  Smith  (MI)  No.  13.  Rejected.  3-7.  Yeas: 
Solomon.  Dreier.  and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley. 
Derrick.  Beilenson.  Frost.  Bonior.  Wheat, 
and  Slaughter. 

8.  Derrick  motion— to  report  rule.  Adopted. 
7-3.  Yeas:  Moakley.  Derrick.  Beilenson. 
Frost.  Bonior.  Wheat,  and  Slaughter.  Nays: 
Solomon.  Dreier.  and  Goss. 

Amendments  to  House  Concurrent 

Resolution  64 

1.  Sanders:  Reduces  defense  (function  050) 

budget  authority  and  outlays  by  $15  billion 

in  each  of  fiscal  years  1994-1998.  Transfers  $9 


billion  of  that  to  Income  Security  (function 
600)  and  S6  billion  to  Education.  Training 
(function  500)  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1994- 
1998. 

2.  Walker:  Directs  Ways  and  Means  and 
Government  Operations  Committees  to  re- 
p)ort.  by  August  1.  1993.  Ways  and  Means 
must  recommend  changes  in  law  to  allow 
taxpayers  to  designate  up  to  10  percent  of 
their  tax  liability  to  reture  the  public  debt 
Government  Operations  must  recommend 
changes  in  law  to  sequester  each  year  (make 
automatic,  across-the-board  cuts  in  all 
spending  except  social  security,  debt  pay- 
ments and  deposit  insurance)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  taxpayers  designate  for 
reducing  the  public  debt. 

3.  Barton:  Directs  engrossing  clerk  to  send 
to  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  proposing  a 
tax  limitation/'balanced  budget  constitu- 
tional amendment  but  only  if  the  House 
adopts  the  conference  report  on  the  budget 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
total  membership. 

4.  Merger:  Reduces  amount  of  total  tax  in- 
creases in  each  fiscal  year  by  the  amount  as- 
sumed for  increased  taxes  on  Social  Security 
benefits.  Reduces  spending  in  5  functions 
(general  science,  energy,  commerce  and 
housing,  transportation,  and  general  govern- 
ment). The  deficit  amount  would  be  cor- 
respondingly lowered  in  fiscal  years  1994. 
1996.  and  1997  and  would  be  increased  in  fiscal 
years  1995  and  1998. 

5.  Everett:  Expresses  sense  of  House  that 
Members  may  not  increase  pay  if  budget  def- 
icit has  occurred  in  previous  Congress;  Mem- 
bers should  have  pay  reduced  in  deficit  was 
not  reduced  by  previous  Congress. 

6.  Kasich:  Reduces  the  budget  deficit  by  $38 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  $450  billion 
over  5  years.  Achieves  all  savings  through 
spending  cuts,  but  includes  some  changes  in 
user  fees.  Contains  no  spending  or  tax  in- 
creases. Reforms,  reduces  or  eliminates  more 
than  160  programs.  Reduces  defense  spending 
more  than  $60  billion  (half  of  the  President's 
recommendation);  increases  retirement  age 
of  federal  workers;  creates  block  grant  for 
food  and  nutrition  programs;  expands  use  of 
managed  care  in  the  Medicaid  program;  pro- 
vides means  testing  for  Medicare  benefits  for 
those  with  incomes  over  $100,000:  includes 
malpractice  reform;  cuts  $5.5  billion  from  en- 
ergy programs;  places  moratorium  on  federal 
land  purchases;  funds  highway  programs  at 
baseline  levels;  cuts  federal  government  by 
$48  billion  over  5  years;  cuts  federal  employ- 
ees by  50.000  more  than  the  President;  freezes 
COLA'S  for  federal  employees,  including 
Members  of  Congress. 

7.  Burton:  Reduces  the  deficit  by  $850  bil- 
lion over  5  years  by  limiting  the  annual 
growth  in  overall  federal  spending  to  no 
more  than  2  percent. 

8.  Michel:  Establishes  a  point  of  order 
against  extraneous  matter  in  any  reconcili- 
ation legislation  considered  at  the  direction 
of  the  fiscal  year  1994  Budget  Resolution. 
Permits  Members  to  strike  provisions  that 
(1)  have  no  budgetary  impact,  (2)  increase 
outlays  or  decrease  revenues  where  a  com- 
mittee has  not  met  its  reconciliation  target, 
(3)  increase  outlays  or  decrease  revenues  in 
years  beyond  those  covered  by  the  reconcili- 
ation bill,  and  (4)  provisions  not  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  reporting  the  pro- 
visions. 

9.  Bentley:  Caps  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
aggregates  and  the  allocations  for  each  func- 
tion at  the  fiscal  year  1993  level,  plus  two 
percentage  points.  For  fiscal  years  1995-1998, 
caps  aggregates  and  allocations  at  preceding 
year's  amounts,  plus  two  percentage  points. 


Directs  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  re- 
port, by  May  14.  1993.  a  reconciliation  bill  to 
reduce  expenditures  by  not  less  than  $17.1 
billion. 

10.  Solomon:  Lowers  total  revenues  by  (1) 
eliminating  several  tax  increases  (including 
Btu  tax.  increase  in  tax  on  Social  Security 
benefits,  and  corporate  tax  hike).  (2)  raising 
the  income  level  at  which  the  36  percent  in- 
dividual tax  rate  begins  (from  $140,000  to 
$200,000  on  joint  returns),  and  (3)  retaining  10 
percent  surtax  on  millionaires.  To  offset  the 
revenue  lost,  includes  all  spending  cuts  from 
the  Kasich  substitute  and  includes  $30  billion 
in  additional  cuts  (including  elimination  of 
Supercollider,  stretchout  of  space  station 
funding,  further  cuts  in  legislative  branch 
funding— from  15  to  25  percent,  and  reduction 
by  50  percent  for  highway  demonstration 
projects.  Also  directs  appropriate  commit- 
tees to  report,  by  May  1,  1993,  (Da  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment.  (2)  legis- 
lation providing  the  President  enhanced  re- 
scission authority,  and  (3)  legislation  modi- 
fying maximum  deficit  amounts  (MDAs)  to 
reflect  amounts  in  the  resolution  and  to  trig- 
ger sequestration  if  actual  deficits  exceed 
MDAs. 

11.  Allard:  Decreases  total  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1994  by  $1,673  billion. 
Decreases  outlays  as  follows:  $650  million  in 
fiscal  year  1994,  $540  million  in  fiscal  year 
1995.  $291  million  in  fiscal  year  1996,  $131  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1997,  and  $61  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1998.  Decreases  deficit  levels  in  cor- 


responding amounts  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Specifies  reductions  by  budget  function, 
targeting  those  areas  which  traditionally 
have  had  earmarking  or  individual  projects. 

12.  Allard:  Decreases  revenue  levels  in  an 
amount  equal  to  that  which  is  estimated  to 
result  from  a  Btu  tax.  Reduces  new  spending 
in  slightly  larger  amounts  than  what  would 
be  necessary  to  offset  the  lost  revenues. 

13.  Smith  <MI):  Limits  outlay  expenditures 
in  fiscal  year  1994  to  either  (1)  the  outlay 
level  of  the  Kasich  substitute  or  (2)  a  limited 
freeze  for  fiscal  year  1994.  The  freeze  would 
limit  the  increase  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
expenditures  to  one-half  the  CBO  estimate 
(approximately  6.5  percent  above  the  fiscal 
year  1993  outlays)  and  permit  an  increase  in 
Social  Security  to  reflect  the  additional 
number  of  retirees  projected.  After  1994.  the 
amendment  would  limit  outlay  expenditures 
to  either  (1)  the  outlay  level  of  the  Kasich 
substitute  or  (2)  a  1  percent  increase  in  each 
budget  function,  including  Social  Security 
(which  would  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  in- 
creased number  of  retirees).  The  amendment 
assumes  the  social  Security  retirement  age 
would  be  extended  by  one  month  per  year  for 
36  years. 

14.  Mfume:  Redistributes  among  domestic 
discretionary  functions  to  provide  increases 
for  education,  competitiveness  in  new  tech- 
nologies, attacking  homelessness  and  war  on 
drugs.  Rejects  Btu  tax;  imposes  new  cor- 
porate and  individual  equity  tax  measures. 
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H.  RES.  133 

An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Goss: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  at 
any  time  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion the  Speaker  may,  pursuant  to  clause 
Kb)  of  rule  XXIU,  declare  the  House  resolved 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  64)  setting  forth  the  congressional  budg- 
et for  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years 
1994.  1995.  1996,  1997,  and  1998.  Following  any 
general  debate  time  remaining  as  provided 
for  in  M.  Res.  131,  the  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
for  amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  adoption  without  intervening  motion.". 

D  1200 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Barton]. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  President  has  presented  his  eco- 
nomic plan  to  the  country,  the  Con- 
gress has  gone  out  into  the  country  to 


discuss  and  listen  and  debate  that  plan. 
Over  and  over  again  we  hear  that  wrhat 
the  majority  of  the  Americans  want  is 
more  spending  cuts  first  before  we  look 
at  tax  increases. 

In  order  to  do  that,  regardless  of 
which  budget  resolution  we  adopt 
today,  we  have  to  have  process  reform. 
The  single  most  important  process  re- 
form that  we  must  have  is  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

I  went  to  the  Rules  Committee  yes- 
terday to  present  as  an  amendment  to 
any  budget  resolution  that  would  be 
adopted  the  Barton-Tauzin  balanced 
budget  tax  limitation  amendment.  The 
amendment  was  voted  on  in  the  House 
last  summer  and  got  200  votes.  It  has 
bipartisan  support.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed yesterday  by  the  entire  Repub- 
lican conference,  all  175  members.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tau- 
ziN],  is  my  chief  Democratic  cosponsor, 
and  we  have  over  25  Democratic  co- 
sponsors. 

The  Rules  Committee  waived  all 
points  of  order  on  all  amendments  and 
all  alternatives  today,  but  they  refused 
to  let  the  Barton-Tauzin  balanced 
budget  amendment  come  to  the  floor  to 


be  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  any  of 
these  budget  resolutions.  It  does  not 
matter  what  budget  resolution  we  pass 
today,  until  we  have  process  reform 
with  real  discipline,  the  resolutions  are 
not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed 
on. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  so  that  we  can  go 
back  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  make 
the  Barton-Tauzin  amendment  in 
order.  We  have  to  have  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  We  have  to  have  it 
in  this  Congress.  We  need  a  chance  to 
do  it  today.  The  Rules  Committee  said 
no.  We  should  reject  this  rule  to  give 
us  another  opportunity. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Zimmer]. 

Mr.  ZIMMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democrats'  tax  increases  are  going  to 
hurt  American  families.  The  Demo- 
crats" tax  increases  are  going  to  hurt 
American  employers.  But  tragically 
these  tax  increases  will  not  reduce  the 
deficit.  Tax  increases  never  reduce  the 
deficit,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons 
for  that. 

One  important  reason  is  that  people 
actually  do  behave  differently  when 
they  are  taxed  more.  This  is  something 
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that  the  economic  models  that  are  used 
by  the  Budget  Committee  completely 
disregard.  But  the  fact  is  when  people's 
maximum  marginal  tax  rates  go  up  by 
37  percent,  as  is  the  case  in  this  pro- 
posal, they  are  going  to  get  into  tax 
shelters,  they  are  going  to  get  into  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment win  not  get  a  nickel  from  those 
investments.  They  are  going  to  defer 
the  realization  of  their  income,  and 
yes.  they  may  even  do  less  work,  earn 
less  money,  and  some  may  even  retire 
from  the  work  force  altogether. 

Another  reason  why  raising  taxes 
will  not  decrease  the  deficit  is  that  in- 
creased taxes  hurt  the  economy  so 
badly  that  they  cost  jobs  loss  and  they 
reduce  the  income  that  working  people 
make,  so  that  even  when  the  tax  rates 
go  up  the  tax  revenues  do  not. 

The  fact  is  that  the  rich,  whom  many 
of  these  taxes  are  aimed  at,  and  the 
corporations,  whom  many  of  these 
taxes  are  aimed  at,  are  also  known  as 
investors  and  employers,  and  the  con- 
striction of  the  economy  that  is  going 
to  be  caused  by  these  tax  increases  will 
reduce  revenues. 

Finally,  even  if  every  nickel  of  pro- 
jected tax  revenues  came  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  we  still  would  not  use 
them  to  reduce  the  deficit,  because  as 
we  know  too  well,  whenever  Congress 
has  gotten  extra  revenues  from  tax  in- 
creases it  has  spent  every  nickel  and 
then  some.  This  is  the  history  of  1982, 
of  1986,  of  Gramm-Rudman  I,  of 
Gramm-Rudman  II.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  will  be  different  this 
time. 

Vote  for  the  Kasich  substitute  and 
against  the  Democrats'  proposal. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes  to   the   gentleman   from   Illinois 

[Mr.  POSHARD]. 

Mr.  POSHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  and  this  budget  res- 
olution. I  just  concluded  over  20  town 
meetings  in  my  district.  6  meetings  on 
the  budget  alone,  trying  to  help  our 
people  understand  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  hard  choices  we  must 
make  on  this  issue.  People  would  stand 
up  in  those  meetings  and  voice  their 
concerns  about  some  part  of  the  budg- 
et. Program  services  cuts,  tax  in- 
creases, sometimes  expressing  anger 
over  their  Government  letting  this 
country  get  to  $4  trillion  in  debt.  But 
inevitably  those  same  people  would 
come  up  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing and  say: 

Congressman,  we  know  the  choices  are 
tough,  but  we  can  tolerate  this  debt  no 
longer.  Change  the  direction  and  turn  this 
country  around  from  the  accumulation  of 
more  deficits.  We  know  that  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  told  us  we  never  have  to  pay 
for  anything,  that  is  wrong.  And  when  the 
legislative  branch  tells  us  we  never  have  to 
do  without  anything,  that's  equally  wrong. 
Stop  the  blaming.  Yes.  we  know  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  doubled  the  defense  budget  and 
cut  the  taxes  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  this 


country.  We  also  know  that  Democrats  have 
opposed  the  line-item  veto  to  find  a  mecha- 
nism to  get  the  unnecessary  and  nonpriority 
spending  out  of  the  budget.  And  we  know 
that  all  of  you  let  the  special  Interests  too 
greatly  affect  your  decisions.  We  know  that 
it's  not  always  possible  to  anticipate  an  S&L 
bailout,  or  a  Persian  Gulf  war.  or  a  flat  econ- 
omy, all  of  which  contribute  to  the  deficit, 
but  Congressman,  we  also  know  that  if  you 
people  choose  to  work  together,  you  can 
change  the  direction  of  this  country  and  this 
deficit.  Do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  because  it  is  the  most  re- 
alistic approach  to  resolving  the  deficit 
crisis  facing  our  country.  It  recognizes 
that  almost  every  American  will  be 
called  upon  to  help  his  country.  It  does 
not  offer  an  easy  course  promising  no 
pain,  or  only  pain  for  those  who  are  in 
a  different  economic  class  than  we  are. 
It  challenges  the  wealthiest  to  pay  a 
fairer  share  in  support  of  the  plight  of 
the  middle  class  in  this  country  and  it 
challenges  the  middle  class  to  think  of 
the  poorest  among  us. 

This  debate,  sir.  is  not  about  Bill 
Clinton.  It  is  about  our  children,  their 
nutrition,  their  health  care,  their  edu- 
cation, their  future.  This  debate  is  not 
about  Congress,  it  is  about  our  coun- 
try. Its  future.  Our  future.  This  debate 
is  about  establishing  accountability 
again  by  being  honest  with  the  people, 
admitting  that  some  things  have  to  be 
paid  for  now  and  that  some  nonpriority 
things  have  to  go  now.  Years  from  this 
moment  the  history  books  will  look  us 
squarely  in  the  eye  and  they  will 
record  this  decision  for  posterity.  Will 
they  say  that  we  found  the  courage  to 
make  the  hardest  choice  in  the  most 
difficult  of  times  or  will  they  say  that 
we  had  not  the  courage.  That  we  set- 
tled for  the  easy  course  once  again,  be- 
cause we  cared  more  about  winning  the 
political  battle  than  we  cared  about 
winning  the  future  for  our  children.  In 
my  judgment,  the  President's  budget 
gives  us  the  best  opportunity  to  win 
that  future. 

D  1210 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  S'/i 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton],  the  author  of  the  freeze 
amendment.  We  cannot  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  weather  in  Washing- 
ton; this  is  the  budget  freeze. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

I  love  these  impassioned  speeches 
that  we  just  hear  from  the  other  side 
about  how  we  have  got  to  sacrifice  and 
we  have  to  be  honest  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  that  we  have  to  help 
their  country. 

We  brought  a  budget  alternative  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  yesterday  that 
would  not  raise  America's  taxes  but 
would  cut  Government  spending.  It 
would  pinch  some  toes,  but  it  would 
not  cause  economic  chaos,  and  they 
say,  "You  cannot  get  there  without  tax 
increases." 


Well.  America,  there  is  a  list  of  $1.1 
trillion  in  spending  cuts  that  could  be 
made  that  will  get  us  to  a  balanced 
budget  in  5  to  6  years  without  any  tax 
increa.se. 

We  had  the  largest  tax  increase,  or 
one  of  them,  2  years  ago,  and  they  said 
that  would  get  us  to  a  balanced  budget. 
What  did  it  do?  It  led  to  a  major  reces- 
sion, and  they  said  it  was  going  to  be 
used  for  deficit  reduction,  and  for  every 
$1  in  new  taxes,  they  spent  $2.70.  It  did 
not  amount  to  much  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion, but  it  did  feather  a  lot  of  their  po- 
litical nests. 

But  they  will  tell  you  that  we  have 
got  to  raise  your  taxes,  and  get  this, 
folks.  $402  billion.  $325.5  billion  in  Ux 
increases  and  the  rest  in  fees  and  other 
things  they  are  calling  spending  cuts, 
$402  billion  in  new  taxes. 

And  get  this:  That  is  more  than  dou- 
ble the  largest  tax  increase  in  history, 
yet  they  will  tell  you  that  is  going  to 
solve  our  economic  problems.  What  it 
is  going  to  do  is  put  more  taxes  on  the 
backs  of  businesses,  and  then  those 
businesses  who  have  to  pass  that  on  to 
the  consumer  are  going  to  do  so.  It  is 
going  to  price  them  out  of  competition. 
We  are  going  to  lose  market  share 
around  the  world  to  our  competitors, 
and  jobs  will  be  driven  out  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Economists  are  telling  us  that  the 
Clinton  proposal  will  cost  1.4  million 
jobs  over  the  next  5  years.  All  of  their 
spending  cuts  are  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years.  All  the  tax  increases  and 
new  spending  is  on  the  front  end.  We 
are  going  to  have  two  Congresses  elect- 
ed between  now  and  when  the  spending 
cuts  take  place.  Do  you  think  they  will 
really  take  place?  Not  on  your  life. 

They  are  going  to  raise  your  taxes 
and  spend  the  money.  We  will  never  see 
the  spending  cuts. 

So  how  do  we  get  to  a  balanced  budg- 
et? How  do  we  save  our  kids  and  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country?  We  do  it  by  mak- 
ing the  hard  choices,  by  cutting  spend- 
ing. 

What  my  budget  does  is  it  caps  the 
growth  of  spending  at  no  more  than  2 
percent  a  year,  and  we  get  there  by 
changing,  out  of  this  $1.1  trillion,  we 
get  there  by  taking  $848  billion  out  of 
these  spending  increases  to  get  to  the 
balanced  budget.  Sure,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  the  hard  choices,  but  we 
do  not  have  to  take  all  of  these  spend- 
ing cuts. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  No.  I  do  not 
have  the  time.  I  am  sorry. 

We  only  have  to  take  $848  billion  out 
of  this. 

But  what  do  they  want  to  do?  They 
want  to  convince  you  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  only  way  there  is 
going  to  be  any  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem and  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
get  there  is  by  the  pain  of  more  taxes 
and  the  pain  of  more  taxes  to  the  tune 


of  more  than  double  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  history. 

It  is  going  to  put  people  out  of  work, 
drive  companies  out  of  this  country, 
offshore  into  Taiwan  and  elsewhere, 
and  it  is  going  to  hurt  the  economy 
dramatically.  They  are  going  to  do  ir- 
reparable damage  to  this  economy  with 
those  tax  increases. 

We  can  cut  the  spending.  The  first 
thing  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  taking  a 
meat  cleaver  to  the  spending. 

Ten  years  ago  we  brought  in  $500  bil- 
lion in  taxes.  Today  it  is  $1.2  trillion. 
We  have  almost  tripled  the  tax  reve- 
nues, yet  they  are  still  $400  billion 
short. 

The  problem  is  not  that  we  do  not 
have  enough  money.  The  problem  is 
they  are  spending  too  much. 

And  now  their  President  wants  to 
load  another  $402  billion  onto  your 
backs. 

The  answer,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
shared  pain,  is  not  more  taxes.  The  an- 
swer is  to  make  hard  choices,  prioritize 
spending,  cut  out  a  lot  of  this  stuff, 
and  get  to  a  balanced  budget,  not  on 
the  backs  of  the  American  people  with 
more  tajces,  but  by  spending  cuts.  That 
is  the  answer. 

If  you  look  at  this  chart,  you  will  see 
that,  based  upon  current  revenue  pro- 
jections by  CBO,  we  will  be  at  a  bal- 
anced budget  with  a  2-percent  solution 
by  right  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  If 
we  use  their  plan,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  in  5  years  you  will  be  saddled 
with  these  taxes,  and  the  budget  will 
not  be  balanced.  It  will  be  worse.  We 
will  be  in  a  bigger  deficit  hole,  and  we 
will  have  much  more  unemployment, 
and  for  each  1  percent  of  unemploy- 
ment, it  costs  the  Treasury  and  you, 
the  taxpayer,  $42  billion,  $42  billion, 
and  that  is  just  another  one  of  the 
problems  they  are  going  to  create  by 
hurting  the  economy  with  higher  and 
higher  taxes. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  lest  you  believe  what  I  am 
saying,  look  at  what  they  are  doing: 
lest  you  believe  what  I  am  saying,  the 
first  bill  they  are  bringing  before  this 
body,  spending  bill,  is  $19  billion,  and  it 
is  almost  all  pork. 

They  will  tell  you  that  they  are  try- 
ing to  cut  spending  and  do  the  respon- 
sible thing.  Let  me  just  tell  you  what 
is  in  that  bill:  $5  million  for  a  beach 
parking  garage  in  some  Congressman's 
district,  $1  million  for  a  cemetery  in 
some  Congressman's  district,  a  movie 
theater,  $3.5  million,  for  historic  pres- 
ervation in  some  Congressman's  dis- 
trict, $4.5  million  in  gym  replacement 
in  some  Congressman's  district.  $3.25 
million  in  a  pool,  swimming  pool  ren- 
ovation, and  yet  they  tell  you  they  are 
doing  the  responsible  thing. 

Cut  spending.  America. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]. 


Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  I  would  like  to  say  sim- 
ply that  the  presentation  which  I  just 
heard  made  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana is,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  backed  up  by  any  credible 
analysis,  almost  completely  and  to- 
tally incorrect  and,  I  presume,  pre- 
sented to  this  House  for  some  motive 
other  than  simply  trying  to  pass  the 
amendment  that  he  was  talking  about. 
I  would  observe,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  observe,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  permitted  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich],  to  bring  forward  his  proposal 
for  how  this  budget  should  be  treated 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Democratic 
proposal,  and  also  permitted  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon], 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  to  bring  forward 
his  proposal  regarding  the  budget. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  BURTON,  that  they  did 
not  let  you  bring  yours  forward,  and  all 
I  can  say  is  with  regard  to  this  long  list 
you  very  dramatically  dropped  out 
here  in  front  of  the  House,  apparently 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
did  not  agree  with  you  either,  and  ap- 
parently the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  did  not  either,  because 
their  amendments  do  not  include  what 
you  showed  the  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRYANT.  And  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  the  same  thing  he  just  said 
to  me  a  moment  ago  when  I  asked  him 
to  yield:  Mr.  Burton.  I  do  not  have  the 
time. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  You  do.  You 
are  the  only  speaker  on  your  side. 
Yield  for  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand 
before  the  House  today 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  You  do  not 
want  to  answer? 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  would  observe.  Mr. 
Burton,  that  you  did  not  yield  to  me, 
and  so  I  will  not  afford  you  the  same 
courtesy.  If  you  choose  to  stand  before 
this  House  and  present  what,  in  my 
view,  are  totally  incorrect  inferences 
and  totally  incorrect  assertions,  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so  without  having  to  de- 
fend it  and  then  come  forward  and  ask 
us  to  yield  to  you,  and  I  will  not  yield 
to  you  for  that  reason. 

D  1220 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Clinton  budget  and  of  the  Budget  pack- 
age of  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
House.  I  think  it  is  indeed  the  first 
genuine  and  dramatic  step  forward  in 
dealing  with  the  economic  holocaust 
that  we  suffered  in  the  1980's,  when  we 
added  approximately  $2  trillion  to  the 
national  debt,  based  upon  budget  pro- 
posals which  came  from  two  Presidents 
nominated  by  those  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle. 
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I  suggest  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  step 
up  to  the  plate  and  recognize  our  re- 
sponsibilities, which  are,  number  one, 
that  we  must  deal  with  this  budget 
problem  in  a  way  that  eliminates  defi- 
cits and  also  takes  into  consideration 
the  absolute  necessity  to  maintain  eco- 
nomic growth. 

This  budget  reduces  deficit  spending 
over  the  next  5  years  by  $510  billion.  It 
is  a  dramatic  improvement  in  what  we 
have  been  doing  and  it  is  a  genuine 
step  forward  toward  economic  viabil- 
ity. It  reduces  deficits  by  more  than 
the  Republican  package  which  is  before 
us  today. 

It  also  limits  discretionary  spending 
to  the  same  level  that  was  enacted  for 
1993.  that  is  for  this  fiscal  year,  during 
each  of  the  next  5  years,  and  in  my 
opinion  that  is  also  a  dramatic  step 
forward. 

It  cuts  $63  billion  more  in  spending 
than  even  the  President  proposed  to  us. 

It  is  a  responsible  package.  It  takes 
into  consideration  the  need  to  protect 
economic  growth  and  also  to  eliminate 
these  deficits,  and  it  is  a  courageous 
proposal  on  the  part  of  President  Clin- 
ton to  come  forward  and  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  he  is  not  going  to  be 
another  one  of  these  no  pain  Presi- 
dents. We  have  had  no  pain  Presi- 
dencies for  12  years,  and  now  the  pain 
facing  the  American  people  is  greater 
than  anything  we  could  possibly  have 
imagined. 

I  submit  to  you  that  a  President  who 
is  willing  to  come  forward  and  say  we 
need  to  make  cuts  and  we  need  to  in- 
crease taxes  in  certain  areas  is  a  Presi- 
dent with  courage  who  deserves  to  be 
followed,  and  I  call  upon  the  Members 
of  the  House  today  to  vote  for  this  rule 
and  to  follow  him. 

These  new  taxes  apply  to  wealthiest 
Americans  who  have  reaped  the  bene- 
fits of  12  years  of  Republican  rule,  who 
have  reaped  the  benefits  of  tax  changes 
that  have  increased  their  share  of  the 
national  wealth  at  the  expense  of  ev- 
erybody else. 

It  is  not  wrong  to  suggest  that  they 
might  endure  slight  increases  in  the 
tax  rates  which  they  must  face  on 
April  15.  It  is  not  wrong  of  us  to  say 
that  taxes  are  a  part  of  the  solution  to 
a  budget  problem  that  is  completely 
out  of  control. 

I  submit  to  you  it  would  be  wrong  to 
turn  down  this  package.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  for  the  very  responsible  rule  now 
pending  before  the  House  and  to  vote 
for  the  budget  package  which  follows. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  just  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
form  Texas,  that  I  did  not  include  the 
Burton  freeze  in  my  substitute  simply 
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because  my  substitute  goes  even  fur- 
ther. I  would  be  putting  spending  back 
in  if  I  did  that. 

But  let  me  say  this.  That  issue  of  the 
fi-eeze  is  a  legitimate  issue  that  should 
be  on  this  floor  for  legitimate  debate 
by  both  sides. 

There  was  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  which  has  a  check-off  of  10 
percent  of  your  income  tax  to  go  to- 
ward reducing  this  deficit. 

Now,  some  people  agree  with  it,  some 
do  not. 

They  are  legitimate  issues  that 
should  be  debated  on  this  floor,  and  to 
make  those  substitutes  in  order  and  to 
have  free  and  open  debate  would  be 
fair. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  constituents 
in  Texas  would  like  it.  I  know  mine 
would,  and  that  is  all  that  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton] 
was  tying  to  make  on  that  point. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bur- 
ton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  just  want  to  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  for  the 
edification  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  that  all  of  these 
cuts  came  from  the  Kasich  plan  and 
the  Heritage  Foundation.  They  are 
very  real  cuts.  They  are  not  imaginery. 

The  problem  is  the  Democrats  do  not 
want  to  make  the  hard  choices.  They 
would  much  rather  load  taxes  on  the 
backs  of  the  American  people  and 
spend  the  money,  instead  of  making 
the  hard  choices  on  the  cuts  that  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  BYRANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  like  to  observe  that  if  indeed  the 
cuts  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  are 
in  the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  or  they  are  in  the 
plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich],  that  I  cannot  understand  what 
the  gentleman  is  complaining  about. 
We  are  going  to  vote  on  what  the  gen- 
tleman proposed.  If  that  is  true,  then 
the  gentleman  has  no  complaint. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  just  reclaim  my  time,  his  freeze 
is  not  in  any  of  the  plans. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Why  not? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Well,  because  it  is  a 
different  concept  and  that  different 
concept  ought  to  be  debated,  because 
some  of  us  want  to  make  such  deeper 
cuts  in  specific  items. 

Mine,  for  instance,  eliminates  the 
superconducting  super  collider  in  the 
gentleman's  State  of  Texas.  The  gen- 
tleman does  not  like  that.  Some  other 
people  do  not  like  it. 

Mine  eliminates  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  the  space  station.  Some  people  do 


not  like  that.  He  should  have  had  his 
day  in  court. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Penny]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
decade  has  been  a  decade  of  deficits, 
deficits  created  by  a  gridlocked  Na- 
tional Government,  a  gridlock  that  re- 
sulted because  of  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  political  leaders  to  address 
honestly  those  elements  of  our  Federal 
budget  which  needed  to  be  restrained  if 
we  were  truly  to  eliminate  the  red  ink. 

For  a  decade  we  denied  that  in  order 
to  solve  this  monstrous  problem,  every 
item  within  the  Federal  budget  needed 
to  be  placed  on  the  table  and  cuts  need- 
ed to  be  applied  fairly  throughout 
those  accounts. 

We  denied  the  reality  that  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  200  or  300  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  red  ink  that  Pentagon  spend- 
ing needed  to  be  dramatically  cur- 
tailed. 

We  denied  the  reality  that  tough 
choices  needed  to  made  within  the  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending  agenda 
and  that  at  the  very  least  a  spending 
cap  or  a  freeze  needed  to  be  achieved  in 
that  area  to  force  programs  to  compete 
one  against  another  so  that  lower  pri- 
ority programs  would  be  cut  and  higher 
priority  programs  would  be  benefited. 

We  denied  that  entitlement  spending 
needed  to  be  part  of  a  budget  solution. 
Yet,  health  care  costs  and  retirement 
costs  and  farm  program  costs  and  other 
mandatory  program  costs  are  really 
the  dragon  that  is  eating  up  so  much  of 
this  Federal  budget  and  causing  a  large 
share  of  our  deficit  spending. 

We  were  afraid  for  a  decade  to  admit 
that  even  with  the  deepest  of  cuts  in 
the  Pentagon  and  in  domestic  pro- 
grams and  in  the  entitlement  areas,  we 
would  probably  have  to  raise  taxes  to 
balance  this  budget. 

The  American  people  proved  in  1992 
that  they  were  ready  to  hear  the  truth. 
In  response,  we  can  credit  President 
Clinton  for  presenting  an  honest  budg- 
et to  the  country,  a  budget  that  has 
changed  the  dynamic  of  the  debate 
about  Federal  spending. 

President  Clinton  did  what  his  prede- 
cessors would  not.  He  put  everything 
on  the  table. 

President  Clinton  suggested  150  spe- 
cific program  cuts. 

President  Clinton  opened  the  door  to 
Social  Security  cuts  by  suggesting  that 
the  wealthiest  seniors  pay  some  taxes 
on  their  Social  Security  income  as  a 
way  of  contributing  to  our  deficit  re- 
duction goals. 

President  Clinton  admitted  that 
taxes  had  to  be  part  of  the  mix.  As  a 
consequence  this  year  for  the  first  time 
in  a  decade  we  have  had  a  relatively 
honest  discussion  of  budget  priorities 
and  budget  decisions  as  we  approach  a 
solution  to  this  Nation's  deficit  prob- 
lems. 


The  House  Budget  Committee  did  the 
President  one  better.  In  the  course  of 
their  work,  they  added  $63  billion 
worth  of  spending  cuts  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  package.  Effectively  they 
have  presented  to  us  a  budget  that  will 
call  upon  us  to  adhere  to  a  5  year 
spending  freeze  on  discretionary  spend- 
ing. A  spending  freeze  for  5  years  is  a 
tough  proposition  any  way  you  look  at 
it. 

Further,  they  included  additional  en- 
titlement cuts  by  limiting  COLA's  on 
certain  retirement  programs. 

This  is  a  tough  budget.  This  is  an 
honest  budget.  Those  of  us  in  the 
Democratic  Party  who  led  the  call  for 
additional  cuts  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion we  have  received  from  the  White 
House  and  from  Chairman  Sabo  in  pur- 
suing these  additional  savings. 

As  a  result,  we  now  have  a  budget 
that  will  help  us  move  closer  to  the 
Presidents  goal  of  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  50  percent  over  the  next 
4  years. 

This  time  around  we  have  an  honest 
debate.  This  time  around  we  have  all 
the  elements  on  the  table. 

D  1230 

For  the  first  time  in  a  decade  Ameri- 
can's and  their  leaders  in  Washington 
are  finally  facing  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  easy  way  to  eliminate  the  deficit, 
that  tough  decisions  are  required. 
While  this  may  be  a  tough  vote  for 
some  Members  of  Congress,  it  is  the 
right  vote  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  yes  vote  on  the 
budget. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  l>/i 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Horn]. 

Mr.  HORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
praise  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]  for  the  excellent  job  that  he 
has  done  in  presenting  and  preparing  a 
freeze  resolution. 

I  have  long  felt  tnat  this  is  the  only 
sensible  way  to  move  on  the  most  dif- 
ficult question  this  Congress  faces, 
which  is  how  to  get  under  control  the 
massive  deficits  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  engaged  for  decades  and 
will  be  for  more. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  words  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]  that  this  proposal  deserves 
its  day  in  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  only  proposal 
before  the  House  that  does  either  not 
increase  fees  or  not  increase  taxes.  We 
do  not  touch  Social  Security  or  com- 
parable government  retirement  pro- 
grams. We  freeze  the  budget  at  2  per- 
cent growth  rate  per  year,  and  by  the 
year  2000.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget 
would  be  in  balance,  and  $848  billion 
would  have  been  saved. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "If  you're 
talking  about  fairness,  fairness  means 
all  programs,  but  a  very  small  number 
treated  equally  and  feel  the  pain 
equally." 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  introduced  H.R. 
1099.  It  was  based  on  two  principles, 
and  I  suggest  that  we  face  up  to  those 
principles: 

No.  1.  that  Congress  should  act  like  a 
true  board  of  directors  and  set  the 
broad  target,  but  set  it  firmly;  No.  2, 
the  President  should  be  held  account- 
able for  moving  funds  within  that 
broad  target. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Burton]  has  approached 
that.  I  have  approached  it.  H.R.  1099  is 
before  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  The  freeze  type  proposal  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  deserves  a 
hearing  in  committee  and  on  this  floor. 
The  Budget  Act  of  1974  in  this  regard  is 
completely  outdated. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Goss] 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  obviously  disappointed 
that  this  rule  did  not  allow  a  variety  of 
alternatives  to  come  to  the  floor,  one 
of  which  the  Committee  on  Rules  had 
before  them  that  was  an  attempt  to 
allow  me  to  offer  the  10-percent  check- 
off debt  buy-down  amendment  which 
would  give  the  American  people  an  op- 
portunity for  the  first  time  to  check 
off  on  their  tax  form  money  to  buy 
down  the  national  debt  and,  thereby,  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  deficit  be- 
cause it  forces  the  Government  to 
match  dollar  for  dollar  every  debt  buy- 
down  dollar  with  a  dollar  of  spending 
cuts.  This  particular  proposal  not  only 
balances  the  budget  in  5  years,  but  in 
15  years,  worked  optimally,  accord- 
ingly to  CBO,  this  is  something  that 
actually  wipes  out  the  entire  national 
debt. 

Now  whether  my  colleagues  agree 
with  that  as  a  concept  or  whether  they 
do  not;  maybe  there  are  people  in  this 
body  who  just  do  not  want  the  Amer- 
ican people  involved  in  the  process,  but 
at  least  it  is  something  that  deserves 
discussion  on  the  floor.  It  was  an  en- 
tirely germane  amendment.  What  I  am 
told  is  that  we  were  told  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  we  could  not  do 
this  because  it  was  not  in  the  form  of 
a  substitute  and  they  only  allow  sub- 
stitutes. Well,  that  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  1991,  when  we 
were  debating  the  budget  resolution  for 
1992.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  offered  a  perfecting  amendment. 
He  was  given  an  opportunity  because 
he  is  a  Democrat  to  come  to  the  floor 
with  something  other  than  a  sub- 
stitute. However,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
Republican  goes  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  asks  for  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, asks  for  a  procedural  amend- 
ment. Republicans  are  told,  "No.  you 
may  only  bring  a  substitute,"  and.  if 
you  are  Mr.  Burton  and  bring  a  sub- 
stitute, you  are  told,  "No,  you  can't 
even  have  that.  " 


Now.  if  my  colleagues  wonder  why  we 
think  this  place  operates  unfairly,  just 
consider  how  the  budget  has  been  de- 
bated thus  far.  First  of  all,  on  the 
budget  resolution  they  got  S'/i  hours  of 
debate  on  the  Democrat  side.  We  got 
4V2  hours  of  debate.  That  is  pretty  un- 
fair. They  got  their  amendments;  we  do 
not  get  our  amendments.  They  get 
their  substitutes,  and,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  we  get  only  a  couple  of 
substitutes,  but  not  what  we  ask  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  this  rule 
is  a  travesty. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Everett]. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  a  lot  today  on  how  taxpayers 
must  suffer.  Share  of  pain  we  call  it.  I 
have  not  heard  anything  about  how  the 
Congress  must  share  the  pain  with  the 
public. 

Yesterday  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
I  asked  to  offer  a  simple  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution.  It  would  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  Members 
should  not  receive  an  increase  in  pay  if 
there  is  a  budget  deficit  left  by  the  pre- 
ceding Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  Congress 
talk  a  good  game  of  deficit  reduction, 
but  in  the  end  do  they  really  care 
about  the  fiscal  responsibility  since 
there  is  no  penalty?  There  is  a  percep- 
tion in  the  public  that  they  do  not 
care. 

Most  American  workers  get  paid  ac- 
cording to  their  job  performance.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  ask,  "Why  should  our 
work  place  be  any  different?  Why 
shouldn't  Members  of  Congress  receive 
compensation  on  a  pay-per-perform- 
ance  basis  just  like  other  Americans?  If 
Congress  cannot  reduce  the  deficit  in 
an  effective  way,  then  freeze  the  pay 
level. 

We  are  public  servants.  We  serve  the 
public.  If  anything,  we  should  face 
higher  standards  as  public  servants. 
There  is  a  national  perception  that 
Members  of  this  institution  seem  to 
have  it  backwards. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  firmly  believe  that  be- 
fore Congress  can  lead  this  Nation  to 
face  the  difficult  tasks  before  us  that 
we  must  show  the  Nation  we  are  will- 
ing to  lead  by  example.  The  House 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  state  its 
position  on  this  concept.  The  amend-" 
ment  would  help  change  the  perception 
that  Congress  protects  its  own  purse 
while  taking  from  the  taxpayers. 

It  is  a  fair  amendment.  Mr.  Speaker, 
fair  to  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
fair  to  the  taxpayer.  It  would  penalize 
Congress  if  it  did  not  perform,  and  it 
should  have  been  allowed. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  7  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
[Mrs.  Mink]. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  President's  in- 
vestment plan.   It  is  exactly  what  is 


needed  to  restore  this  country  to  its 
rightful  place  as  the  leader  in  the 
international  global  marketplace 
through  emphasis  in  education  and 
basic  research.  This  5-year  budget  plan 
will  increase  funding  for  education  by 
over  $38  billion.  This  is  a  solid  boost 
which  will  arm  our  students  with  high- 
er level  curriculum,  better  trained 
teachers,  better  equipment,  more 
books  and  an  enhanced  teaching  capac- 
ity in  all  of  our  classrooms  across 
America. 

President  Clinton  has  put  forth  a 
comprehensive  plan.  I  give  it  vigorous 
support  because  it  will  enhance  the 
lives  of  women  all  across  this  Nation. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  half  of  Amer- 
ican jobs  are  held  by  women.  A  jobs 
program  will  help  women. 

Women  have  suffered  disproportion- 
ately over  the  last  decade  from  failure 
of  the  prior  administrations  to  think  in 
terms  of  investing  in  the  human  needs 
of  our  working  population;  education, 
job  training,  child  care,  health,  and 
equal  opportunity. 

We  now  have  a  President  who  speaks 
and  thinks  in  terms  of  investment  in 
human  infrastructure. 

Today  62  percent  of  those  in  poverty 
are  women.  Clintons  plan  will  put 
thousands  of  women  back  to  work. 
This  is  a  direction  and  priority  that 
has  been  missing  for  the  last  decade. 

Head  Start  for  a  million  more  chil- 
dren means  jobs  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  women.  Providing  high  quality  edu- 
cational programs  for  these  young  chil- 
dren will  not  only  employ  thousands  of 
women  in  the  Head  Start  Program,  but 
it  will  enable  thousands  more  of  the 
mothers  of  these  children  to  get  into 
jobs  and  job  training. 

Of  all  families  who  live  in  poverty,  51 
percent  are  headed  by  women;  4.5  mil- 
lion women  who  work,  live  in  poverty 
despite  their  jobs.  Every  time  that  our 
program  lifts  these  women  out  of  pov- 
erty into  better  paying  jobs,  it  is  a  step 
up  in  the  effort  at  deficit  reduction. 

Every  child  in  Head  Start  opens  up 
the  possibility  that  the  parent  or  par- 
ents have  a  better  chance  too  to  tool 
up  their  skills  and  seek  a  better  job  to 
work  their  way  out  of  poverty.  The 
dividends  from  our  investment  in  Head 
Start  are  enormous. 

It  is  this  kind  of  investment  plan 
seen  throughout  the  Clinton  program 
that  promises  the  best  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture in  terms  of  economic  recovery  and 
family  stability. 

Likewise,  full  funding  of  WIC  for  poor 
women,  infants  and  children  will  save 
lives  and  lower  the  cost  of  health  care 
among  these  most  vulnerable  and  at- 
risk  persons  in  our  society.  Every  child 
this  program  captures  means  dollars  in 
savings  in  the  future.  It  is  a  long-term 
investment  in  our  future  which  will 
pay  dividends  from  the  day  it  feeds  a 
hungry  child. 

Earned  income  tax  credit  will  stimu- 
late  low-wage   earners   earning   under 
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$30,000  to  stay  on  the  job  to  receive  this 
credit.  Many,  if  not  a  majority  of  these 
families  who  will  be  helped,  consist  of 
women  wage  earners.  As  they  work 
their  way  out  of  poverty  they  will  be 
reducing  the  deficit. 

Child  care  support  is  included  in  the 
Clinton  plan  through  the  block  grant 
program.  If  I  have  any  grief  about  what 
is  missing  in  the  Clinton  program  it  is 
that  it  does  not  provide  enough  in  child 
care  support  funding.  Women  need 
good,  high-quality  child  care  programs. 
Women  with  young  children  make  up  a 
good  percentage  of  the  work  force. 
They  need  quality  programs  where 
they  can  leave  their  children  with  con- 
fidence that  they  will  be  receiving  a 
good  educational  program,  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  Head  Start.  America 
does  not  have  a  nanny  problem.  Most 
women  cannot  afford  such  a  luxury. 
Women  need  affordable  child  care  pro- 
grams available  at  the  workplace,  at 
their  colleges,  close  to  their  homes  and 
in  their  communities. 

Education  funding  like  chapter  I,  Job 
Corps  centers,  summer  jobs  for  teen- 
agers, job  training  programs,  and  oth- 
ers included  in  the  Presidents  plan 
will  help  young  women  move  toward 
their  first  job  better  prepared  and  more 
highly  trained. 

To  protect  them  in  their  jobs,  to  as- 
sure their  right  to  advance  without  dis- 
crimination and  harassment,  the  Clin- 
ton plan  also  provides  for  additional 
enforcement  in  the  civil  rights  of 
workers,  in  particular  the  minorities 
and  women. 

Women  must  be  assured  access  to 
jobs  in  this  renewed,  revitalized  Amer- 
ica— whether  it  is  infrastructure  jobs, 
small  business  investment  loans  to 
start  a  new  business,  or  promotions 
into  positions  of  management. 

The  Presidents  plan  is  preserved  in 
tact  in  this  House  budget  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  64.  It  is 
good  for  the  economy,  it  reduces  the 
deficit,  it  raises  taxes  and  cuts  spend- 
ing on  an  equal  ratio  of  1  to  1.  it  will 
rebuild  lives,  create  jobs,  and  give  hope 
to  millions  that  finally  we  have  a 
President  who  cares  about  people  and 
indeed  puts  them  first. 

I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion because  it  is  good  for  America  and 
more  importantly  because  it  is  good  for 
women,  and  it  is  the  best  beginning  we 
have  had  in  12  years. 
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Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  midwest  coast  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  BILIRAKIS. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve, contrary  to  the  impression  we 
may  have  been  giving  for  the  past  few 
hours  to  people  watching  at  home, 
there  are  many  things  upon  which  we 
can  all  agree  here  today. 

We  all  want  America  to  remain  the 
strongest  country  in  the  world,  both 


militarily  and  economically.  We  want 
our  children  to  grow  up  healthy,  well- 
educated,  drug  free  and  prosperous. 
And  we  want  to  reduce  the  burgeoning 
Federal  deficit. 

Make  no  mistake.  We  don't  like  it. 
We  don't  like  having  to  say.  over  and 
over,  that  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing must  be  contained,  that  waste 
must  be  eliminated,  that  the  bloated 
bureaucracy  must  be  deflated  and  that 
all  programs  must  be  examined  with  an 
eye  toward  cutting.  We  don't  like  to 
argue,  over  and  over  again,  that  we 
need  a  balanced  budget  amendment  and 
a  line-item  veto. 

No,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  just 
keep  piling  money  on  every  program 
year  after  year,  regardless  of  effective- 
ness or  continued  need.  It  is  far  easier 
to  spend  money  than  it  is  to  save 
money.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to 
create  programs  than  it  is  to  cut  pro- 
grams. 

In  short,  it  is  much  easier  to  give 
than  it  is  to  take  away. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  all  of  us  would 
like  our  President  to  succeed.  But  this 
budget  will  inflict  real  and  long-term 
pain  on  average  Americans  in  many 
ways. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  as- 
pect of  the  President's  plan  is  that  the 
taxes  that  he  has  proposed  will  come 
immediately,  while  deficit  reduction 
remains  a  vague  promise  and  a  dim 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

The  President's  budget  raises  taxes 
on  Social  Security  recipients,  cuts 
Medicare  reimbursements  and  imposes 
a  brutally  regressive  energy  tax  on  ev- 
eryone, regardless  of  income. 

Americans  have  said  they  would  pay 
more  taxes  to  reduce  the  deficit.  They 
have  said  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice. 
But  they  want  results.  And  the  fact  is 
that  the  new  tax  money  which  is  pro- 
posed, tragically,  will  not  go  toward  re- 
ducing the  deficit.  It  will  go  toward 
new  spending. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinghished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

The  question  is  on  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  not  to  allow  cer- 
tain amendments  to  come  before  this 
body.  I  am  disappointed  that  seven 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
can  dictate  what  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  will  even  be  allowed  to  vote 
on. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  balance  the 
budget.  During  the  election  campaign, 
politicians  proclaimed  that  "the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  to  live  within 
its  means"  and  led  voters  to  believe 
that  they  could  stop  overspending. 

My  proposal  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
in  a  request  to  allow  this  Chamber  to 
vote  on  the  only  balanced  budget  reso- 
lution before  it,  was  denied.  This  reso- 


lution would  have  frozen  wages  of  not 
only  Government  employees,  but  legis- 
lators. It  would  have  limited  the 
growth  of  Government  in  the  early 
years  from  a  freeze  to  a  6.5-percent  in- 
crease. It  would  have  cut  the  fat  out  of 
much  wasteful  Government  spending. 
It  would  have  cut  SI  trillion  out  of 
Government  spending  over  the  next  5 
years.  Eliminating  Government  over- 
spending would  result  in  interest  sav- 
ings alone  of  $112  billion.  The  proposal 
included  budget  cuts  supported  by  the 
Heritage  Foundation,  the  Cato  Insti- 
tute, Bush  administration,  and  Clinton 
administration. 

As  we  look  at  this  55-page  document 
that  Jon  Gauthier  of  my  staff  and  I  put 
together,  it  is  important  to  put  our  ac- 
tions where  our  mouth  and  our  politi- 
cal rhetoric  is.  Government  ought  to 
have  the  kind  of  restraint  on  spending 
that  American  families  must  have  in 
order  to  balance  their  checkbooks. 

Congress  agrees  that  the  Federal  def- 
icit is  not  fair  to  future  generations. 
Congress  should  not  only  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  a  balanced  budget,  in  fairness 
to  taxpayers,  it  ought  to  be  required. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  LINDER]. 

Mr.  LINDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  claims 
about  what  this  budget  of  Mr.  Clinton's 
will  do.  We  have  been  told  we  cannot 
tolerate  this  debt,  that  we  must  elimi- 
nate the  deficit,  and  that  this  budget 
reduces  debt.  I  wish  it  were  true. 
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If  it  were,  I  could  support  it.  But 
under  Mr.  Clinton's  own  numbers, 
under  his  own  predictions,  this  budget 
is  going  to  in  4  years  increase  the  debt 
of  America  by  $916  billion.  That  is  in 
one  term  $183  billion  more  than  the 
first  Reagan  term.  In  one  term  it  is 
$238  billion  more  in  deficit  than  under 
the  Reagan  second  term. 

In  4  or  5  years  under  this  program, 
welfare  becomes  the  third  largest  item 
in  the  budget,  larger  than  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  budget-busting 
proposal  to  move  moneys  from  defense 
to  welfare,  and  it  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  V/2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Browder]. 

Mr.  BROWDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  for  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  The  rule  makes  in  order  three  al- 
ternatives to  the  Budget  Committee's 
recommendation  and  allows  us  to  de- 
bate the  flaws  and  virtues  of  each  be- 
fore the  American  public. 

The  debate  will  be  about  differences 
of  opinion  in  how  we  achieve  a  common 
goal  of  reduced  deficits,  a  healthy 
economy,  and  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
people.  We  are  not  going  to  quibble 
over  details.  The  debate  today  will  lay 


out  the  basic  philosophies  of  our  two 
major  parties  and  highlight  the  dif- 
ferences within  each  party. 

Two  Republican  proposals  and  two 
Democratic  proposals  will  be  consid- 
ered. I  don't  agree  with  everything  in 
any  of  them.  Everyone  who  listens  to 
the  debate  today  and  everyone  voting 
in  this  Chamber  will  find  merits  in 
each  bill — and  problems  in  the  details 
of  all  of  them.  Democracy  is  a  process 
of  principled  compromise.  In  looking  at 
the  four  proposals  that  will  be  debated 
today,  the  strongest  package — the  one 
that  I  believe  will  prevail  in  the  de- 
bate— is  the  budget  crafted  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  It  cuts 
spending  deeper  than  the  President  re- 
quested. It  produces  $510  billion  in  defi- 
cit reduction  over  5  years.  It  is  based 
on  careful  assumptions  about  revenues 
and  spending.  It  includes  incentives  for 
business  to  invest  in  the  future  growth 
of  our  economy.  It  calls  for  tough  deci- 
sions on  spending  priorities  and  enti- 
tlement programs. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  Mr.  Kasich  and  Mr. 
Solomon  and  my  Democratic  colleague 
Mr.  Mfume.  as  well  as  Budget  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Sabo.  I  ask  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  rule  so  we  can 
move  forward  with  this  debate. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton],  the  author 
of  the  freeze. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  say  to  my  colleagues  who 
may  be  off  the  floor,  or  those  who  are 
here  on  the  floor,  that  we  will  be  hav- 
ing a  vote  on  the  previous  question. 
Since  we  were  not  able  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  to  get  our  2-percent-plus 
freeze  brought  to  the  floor  for  a  vote, 
the  only  vote  we  will  be  able  to  have  on 
whether  or  not  Members  agree  with 
that,  will  be  on  the  previous  question 
in  just  a  few  minutes. 

Let  me  just  say  to  my  colleagues,  if 
you  do  not  want  to  vote  for  the  Demo- 
crat $402  billion  tax  increase,  if  you 
would  rather  approach  this  from  the 
freeze-plus-2-percent-and-cut-spending 
approach,  then  vote  for  our  position  on 
the  previous  question  when  it  comes  up 
in  just  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  GOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  about  the  end 
of  this  debate,  and  I  would  like  to  just 
make  a  few  wrap-up  remarks  in  my  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  I  think  that 
it  is  important  that  our  colleagues  un- 
derstand that  we  are  not  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  consider  under  what  is  in  fact 
a  restrictive  rule — and  it  is  not  the 
most  restrictive  rule,  but  it  is  a  re- 
strictive rule — we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  consider  the  Michel  amendment 
to  protect  against  extraneous  matters 
being  tacked  onto  the  budget.  There  is 
certainly  not  going  to  be  any  consider- 


ation of  the  budget  freeze  proposals  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  in  the  last 
hour.  There  is  not  going  to  be  any  con- 
sideration of  the  approach  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  to 
limit  the  growth  of  Government  spend- 
ing, and  that  is  something  we  have  had 
on  the  floor  in  past  years. 

We  will  not  get  a  chance  to  fully  de- 
bate the  idea  of  a  national  taxpayer 
checkoff,  which  has  been  kicked 
around  quite  a  while.  It  has  been  in  the 
campaign,  has  been  on  the  floor,  is 
back  again,  and  it  is  something  I  think 
is  worthy  of  debate,  and  I  know  many 
Members  would  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  it.  It  would  at  least 
ensure  that  some  of  the  tax  dollars  we 
are  talking  about  would  go  toward  re- 
ducing the  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  goes  on.  I  think 
this  is  probably  going  to  be  the  No.  1 
task  of  this  Congress.  The  fact  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  chance  to  debate 
and  vote  on  those  issues  somehow 
seems  to  me  wrong  placed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  we  have  an  automatic  debt 
ceiling  extender  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  it  means  that  ceiling  is  going 
to  go  up.  I  suppose  when  it  gets  up  over 
$4  trillion,  people's  eyes  begin  to  close 
about  that.  But  the  fact  is  that  is  seri- 
ous and  it  is  just  going  to  happen  sort 
of  automatically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  urge  defeat  of 
the  previous  question,  because  that  is  a 
vote  for  Burton,  for  Walker,  and 
Michel,  and  I  would  like  to  say  it  is  a 
vote  for  getting  a  question  of  the  debt 
ceiling  on  the  floor  too.  but  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  done  a 
pretty  good,  and  a  pretty  fair,  job  on 
this  particular  rule.  As  I  mentioned  at 
the  outset,  all  Members  will  have  be- 
fore them,  available  for  a  vote,  four 
comprehensive  budget  blueprints,  two 
of  them  by  Democrats,  and  two  of  them 
by  Republicans,  from  which  they  may 
choose  the  best  course  for  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  next  5  years.  So  I  ask 
support  of  this  rule.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  question  is  on  order- 
ing the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

Pursuant  to  rule  5(b)(1)  of  rule  XV, 
the  Chair  may  reduce  to  5  minutes  the 
time  for  any  recorded  votes  that  may 
be  ordered  on  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion without  intervening  business. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  250,  nays 
172,  not  voting  8,  as  follows 


[Roll  No.  77) 

YEAS— 250 

Abercrombie 

Gibbons 

Murtha 

Ackemuui 

Glickman 

Nadler 

Andrews  (ME) 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Gordon 

Neal(MA) 

Andrews  (TX» 

Green 

Neal  (NO 

Apple«a.te 

Gutierrez 

Oberstar 

Bacchas  (FL) 

Hall  (OH) 

Obey 

Baesler 

Hall  (TX) 

Olver 

B&rcU 

Hamburg 

Ortiz 

Barlow 

Hamilton 

Orton 

Barrett  (WD 

Harman 

Owens 

Becerra 

Hastings 

Pallone 

Betleoson 

Hayes 

Parker 

Bermao 

Hefner 

Pastor 

Bevill 

Hllliarxl 

Payne (NJ) 

Bilbray 

Hlnchey 

Payne (V  A) 

Bishop 

Hoagland 

Pelosi 

Blackwell 

Hochbrueckner 

Penny 

Bonior 

Holden 

Peterson  (FL) 

Borski 

Hoyer 

Peterson  (MN) 

Boucher 

Hughes 

Pickett 

Brooks 

Hutto 

Pickle 

Browder 

Inslee 

Pomeroy 

Brown  (CA) 

Jefferson 

Poshard 

Brown  (FL) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Price  (NO 

Brown  (OH) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Rahall 

Bryant 

Johnson.  £.  B. 

Rangel 

Byrne 

Johnston 

Reed 

Cantwell 

Kanjorski 

Reynolds 

Cardin 

Kaptur 

Richardson 

Can- 

Kennedy 

Roemer 

Chapman 

Kennelly 

Rose 

Clay 

Kildee 

Rostenkowski 

Clayton 

Kleczka 

Rowland 

Clement 

Klein 

Roybal-Allard 

Clybum 

Klink 

Rush 

Coleman 

Kopet£ki 

Sabo 

Collins  (ID 

Kreidler 

Sanders 

Collins  (MI) 

LaFalce 

Sangmelster 

Condit 

Lambert 

Sarpalius 

Conyers 

Lancaster 

Sawyer 

Cooper 

Lantos 

Schenk 

Coppersmith 

LaRocco 

Schroeder 

Cost«llo 

Laughlin 

Schumer 

Coyne 

Lehman 

Soott 

Cramer 

Levin 

Serrano 

Danner 

Lewis  (GA) 

Sharp 

Darden 

Llplnskl 

Shei*erd 

de  la  Garza 

Lloyd 

Sisisky 

Deal 

Long 

Skaggs 

DeFazlo 

Lowey 

Skelton 

DeLauro 

Maloney 

Slatt«ry 

Dellwns 

Mann 

Slaughter 

Derrick 

Man  ton 

Smith  (lA) 

Deutsch 

Margolies- 

Sprat t 

Dicks 

Mezvinsky 

Stark 

Dingell 

Markey 

Stenholm 

Dixon 

Martinez 

Stokes 

Dooley 

Mauui 

Strickland 

Durfoin 

Mazzoli 

Studds 

Edwards  (CA) 

McCloskey 

Stupak 

Edwards  (TX) 

McCurdy 

Swett 

Engel 

McDermott 

Swift 

English  (AZ) 

McHale 

Synar 

English  (OK) 

McKinney 

Tanner 

Esboo 

McNulty 

Tauzin 

Evans 

Meehan 

Taylor  (MS) 

Fazio 

Meek 

Tejeda 

Fields  (LA) 

Menendez 

Thornton 

Filner 

Mfume 

Thurman 

Fingerhut 

Miller  (CA) 

Torres 

Flake 

MineU 

Torricelli 

FoglietLa 

Minge 

Towns 

Frank  (MA) 

Mink 

Traflcant 

Frost 

Moakley 

Tucker 

Fiirw 

MoUohan 

Unsoeld 

Gejdenson 

Montgomery 

Valentine 

Gephardt 

Moran 

Velazquez 

Geren 

Murphy 

Vento 
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Vlsclosky 

Wheat 

Woolsey 

Volkmer 

WTiltten 

Wyden 

Waters 

Williams 

Wynn 

Watt 

Wilson 

Yate* 

Wazman 

Wise 
NAYS-172 

Altant 

Gingrich 

MorelU 

Archer 

Goodlatte 

Myers 

Armey 

Goodltng 

Nussle 

Bachtu(AL) 

Goss 

Oxiey 

Baker  ICA) 

Grams 

Packard 

Baker  iLA) 

Grandy 

Paxon 

Ballenger 

Greenwood 

Petri 

Barrett  (NEi 

Gunderson 

Pombo 

Bartlett 

Hancock 

Porter 

Barton 

Hansen 

Pryce  (OH) 

Bateman 

Hasten 

Quino 

Bentley 

Heney 

Rams  tad 

Bereuter 

Hobeon 

Ravenel 

BlUrakis 

Hoekslra 

Regula 

BUley 

Hoke 

Ridge 

Blute 

Horn 

Roberts 

Boehlert 

Houghton 

Rogers 

Boehner 

Hufnngton 

Rohrabacher 

Bonilla 

Hunter 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Bunning 

Hutchinson 

Roth 

Burton 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Buyer 

Inglis 

Royce 

Callahan 

Inhofe 

San  to  nun 

Calvert 

Istook 

Sax  ton 

Camp 

Jacobs 

Schaefer 

Canady 

Johnson  (CT) 

Schifr 

Castle 

Johnson.  Sam 

Sensenbrenner 

dinger 

Kasich 

Shaw 

Coble 

Kim 

Shays 

Collins  (GA) 

King 

Shuster 

Combest 

Kingston 

Skeen 

Cox 

Klug 

Smith  (MI) 

Crane 

KnoUenberg 

Smith  (NJi 

Crapo 

Kolbe 

Smith  (OR) 

Cunningham 

Kyi 

Smith  (TXi 

OeLay 

Lazio 

Snowe 

Dlaz-Balart 

Leach 

Solomon 

Dickey 

Levy 

Spence 

Ooollttle 

Lewis  (CA) 

Steams 

Doman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Stump 

Dreier 

Lightfoot 

Sundqutst 

Duncan 

Lmder 

Talent 

Dunn 

Livingston 

Taylor  (NC) 

Emerson 

Machtley 

Thomas  (CA) 

Everett 

Manzullo 

Thomas  iWY) 

Ewing 

McCandless 

Torkildsen 

Fawell 

McCollum 

Upton 

Fields  (TX) 

McCrery 

Vucanovich 

Fish 

McHugh 

Walker 

Fowler 

Mclnnis 

Walsh 

Franks  (CT) 

McKeon 

Weldon 

Pranks (NJ> 

McMillan 

Wolf 

Galle«ly 

Meyers 

Young  (AK) 

Gallo 

Mica 

Young  ( FL  1 

Gekas 

Michel 

Zelin 

Gilchrest 

Miller  (FLt 

Zimmer 

Cillmor 

Molinarl 

Oilman 

Moorhead 

NOT  VOTING— « 

Brewster 

Henr>' 

Quillen 

Ford  (Mil 

llerger 

Washington 

Ford  (TN ) 

McDade 

D  1315 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Washington  for.  with  Mr.  Quillen 
against. 

Mr.  HORN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  251.  noes  172. 
not  voting  7,  as  follows: 


Orton 

Owens 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne (SJ) 

Payne (V  A) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  ( MN ) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Sprat  t 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


March  18,  1993 


March  18,  1993 
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NOES— 172 


(Roll  No.  78) 

AYE&-251 

Abercromble 

Gutierrez 

Ackerman 

Hall  (OH) 

Andrews  (ME) 

Hall(TXi 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Hamburg 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Applegate 

Harman 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Hastings 

Baesler 

Hayes 

BarcU 

Hefner 

Barlow 

Hllllard 

Barrett  (WI) 

HInchey 

Becerra 

Hoagland 

Beilenson 

Hochbrueckner 

Berman 

Holden 

Bevill 

Hoyer 

Bilbray 

Hughes 

Bishop 

Hutto 

Biackwell 

Inslee 

Bonior 

Jacobs 

Borskl 

Jefferson 

Boucher 

Johnson  (GA) 

Brewster 

Johnson  (SD) 

Brooks 

Johnson. E  B 

Brown  (CA) 

.Johnston 

Brown  (FL) 

Kanjorski 

Brown  (OH) 

Kaptur 

Bryant 

Kennedy 

Byrne 

Kennelly 

Cantwell 

Klldee 

Card  in 

Kleczka 

Carr 

Klein 

Chapman 

Kltnk 

Clay 

Kopeukl 

Clayton 

Kreidler 

Clement 

LaFalce 

Clybum 

Lambert 

Coleman 

Lancaster 

Collins  (ID 

Lantos 

Collins  (MI) 

LaRocco 

Condit 

Laughlin 

Conyers 

Lehman 

Cooper 

Levin 

Coppersmith 

Lewis  (G.^) 

Costello 

Lipinski 

Coyne 

Lloyd 

Cramer 

Long 

Danner 

Lowey 

Darden 

Maloney 

de  la  Garza 

Mann 

Deal 

Manton 

DeFazio 

Margolies- 

DeLauro 

Mezvinsky 

Dellums 

Markey 

Derrick 

Martinez 

Deutsch 

Matsui 

Dicks 

Mazzoli 

Dingell 

McCloskey 

Dixon 

McCurdy 

Dooley 

MciJermott 

Durbin 

McHale 

Edwards  (CA) 

McKinney 

Edwards  (TX) 

McNulty 

Engel 

Meehan 

English  (AZ) 

Meek 

English  (OK) 

Menendez 

Eshoo 

Mfume 

Evans 

Miller  (CA) 

Fazio 

Mineu 

Fields  (LA) 

Minge 

Filner 

Mink 

Fingerhut 

Moakley 

Flake 

Mollohan 

Foglletta 

Montgomery 

Frank  (MA) 

Moran 

Frost 

Murphy 

Furse 

Murtha 

Gejdenson 

Nadler 

Gephardt 

Natcher 

Geren 

Neal  (MA) 

Gibbons 

Neal  (NC) 

Glickman 

Oberstar 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Gordon 

Olver 

Green 

Ortlx 

Allard 

Gingrich 

Morella 

Archer 

Goodlatte 

Myers 

Armey 

Goodling 

Nussle 

Bachus(AL) 

Goss 

Oxley 

Baker  (CA) 

Grams 

Packard 

Baker  (LA) 

Grandy 

Paxon 

Ballenger 

Greenwood 

Petri 

Barrett  (NE) 

Gunderson 

Pombo 

Bartlett 

Hancock 

Porter 

Barton 

Hansen 

Pryce  (OH) 

Bateman 

Hasten 

Quinn 

Bentley 

Heney 

Ramstad 

Bereuter 

Herger 

Ravenel 

Billrakls 

Hobson 

Regula 

BUley 

Hoekstra 

Ridge 

BluU 

Hoke 

Roberts 

Boehlert 

Horn 

Rogers 

Boehner 

Houghton 

Rohrabacher 

Bonilla 

Hufflngton 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Bunning 

Hunter 

Roth 

Burton 

Hutchinson 

Roukema 

Buyer 

Hyde 

Royce 

Callahan 

Inglis 

Santonun 

Calvert 

Inhofe 

Saxton 

Camp 

Istook 

Schaefer 

Canady 

Johnson  (CT) 

Schifl 

Castle 

Sensenbrenner 

Clinger 

Kasich 

Shaw 

Coble 

Kim 

Shays 

Collins  (GA) 

King 

Shuster 

Combest 

Kingston 

Skeen 

Cox 

Klug 

Smith  (MI) 

Crane 

KnoUenberg 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crapo 

Kolbe 

Smith  (OR) 

Cunningham 

Kyi 

Smith  (TX) 

DeLay 

Lazlo 

Snowe 

Diaz-Balart 

Leach 

Solomon 

Dickey 

Levy 

Spence 

Doolittle 

Lewis  (CA) 

Steams 

Doman 

Lewis  (FL) 

Stump 

Dreier 

Lightfoot 

Sundquist 

Duncan 

Linder 

Talent 

Dunn 

Livingston 

Taylor  (NC) 

Emerson 

Machtley 

Thomas  (CA) 

Everett 

Manzullo 

Thomas  (WY) 

Ewing 

McCandless 

Torkildsen 

Fawell 

McCollum 

Upton 

Fields  (TX) 

McCrery 

Vucanovich 

Fish 

McHugh 

Walker 

Fowler 

Mclnnis 

Walsh 

Franks  (CT) 

McKeon 

Weldon 

Franks  (N J) 

McMillan 

Wolf 

Gallegly 

Meyers 

Young  (AK) 

Gallo 

Mica 

Young  (FL) 

Gekas 

Michel 

Zeliff 

Gilchrest 

Miller  (FL) 

Zimmer 

Gillmor 

Molinari 

Oilman 

Moorhead 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Browder 

Henry 

Washington 

Ford  (MI) 

McDade 

Ford  (TN) 

Quillen 

D   1324 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Washington  for.  with  Mr.  Quillen 
against. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Without  objection,  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  is  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
House  agreed  to  House  Resolution  133. 

MOTION  TO  TABLE  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BEILENSON 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
BEILENSON]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moakley]  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  on  House  Resolution  133. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  250,  noes  172. 
not  voting  8,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  79) 
AYES— 250 


Abercromble 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Bare  la 
Barlow 
Barrett  (WI) 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bishop 
Biackwell 
Bonior 
Borskl 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Cardln 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Cclllns  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Condit 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Durbin 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Engel 

English  (AZ) 
English  (OK) 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fazio 
Fields  (LA) 


Filner 

Fingerhut 

Foglletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

HilUard 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 


McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHale 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneta 

Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moran 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Neal(NC) 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Orton 

Owens 

Pallone 

Parker 

Pastor 

Payne  (NJ). 

Payne  (VA)" 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NCi 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 


Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tauzin 


Allard 
Archer 
Armey 

Bachus  (AD 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Billrakls 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Cox 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Flake 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 


Crane 
Ford  (TN) 
Hamburg 


Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

NOES— 172 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Huffington 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

KnoUenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Machtley 

Manzullo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Henry 

Hinchey 

McDade 


Volkmer 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Morella 

Myers 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pombo 

Porter 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quinn 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

Santorum 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schiff 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Walsh 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Quillen 
Washington 


D  1342 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Washington  for.  with  Mr.  Quillen 
against. 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  moves  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  adjourn 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Burton]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  api)eared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  60,  nays  360, 
not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  80] 
AYES— 60 


MOTION  TO  ADJOURN 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  privileged  motion. 


Allard 

Armey 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Bartlett 

Bentley 

Blute 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Collins  (GA) 

Cox 

Crane 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Duncan 


Abercromble 
Ackerman 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  ( N J ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Archer 
Bacchus  (FL) 
Bachus  (AL) 
Baesler 
Bare  la 
Barlow 
Barrett  (NE) 
Barrett  (WI) 
Barton 
Bateman 
Becerra 
Beilenson 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Billrakls 
Bishop 
Biackwell 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Bonior 
Borskl 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Castle 


Dunn 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fields  (TX) 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Greenwood 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hefley 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Hunter 

Hyde 

NOES— 360 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clinger 

Clybum 

Coble 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Combest 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CAi 

Edwards  (TX) 

Emerson 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 


Johnson.  Sam 

King 

Kingston 

Livingston 

McCandless 

McKeon 

Mica 

Molinari 

Paxon 

Pombo 

Roberts 

Rohrabacher 

Spence 

Stump 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (WT) 

Torkildsen 

Vucanovich 

Walsh 

Young  (AK) 


Eshoo 

Evans 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Franks  (NJ) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

C^jdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hllllard 

Hoagland 
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Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

HoufhtoD 

Hoyer 

HufHoKton 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Inglis 

tnhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SDi 

Johnson.  E  B 

Kajljorski 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kim 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klu« 

Knollenberg 
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So   the   motion   to  adjourn   was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 133  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  64. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Conimittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  64)  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1994,  1995,  1996.  1997,  and  1998.  with  Mr. 
Serrano  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  the  prior  legis- 
lative day,  all  time  for  general  debate 
had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  133, 
the  concurrent  resolution  is  considered 
as  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution  64, 
is  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  64 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  concuning). 

SECTION  I.  CONCURRE>fT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994. 

The  Congress  determines  and  declares  that 
this  resolution  is  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994.  including 
the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1995.  1996.  1997,  and  1998,  as  required  by 
section  301  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (as  amended  by  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990). 

SEC.  2.  RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS. 

The  following  budgetary  levels  are  appro- 
priate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1993,  October  1.  1994.  October  1,  1995, 
October  1.  1996,  and  October  1,  1997: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $905,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $970,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,030,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997:  $1,086,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,135,600,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $27,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $36,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $51,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997:  $66,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998:  $65,700,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  revenues  for  hospital  insur- 
ance within  the  recommended  levels  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $93,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $104,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $111,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997;  $116,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998:  $122,500,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,222,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,288,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,337,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997:  $1,393,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  $1,461,200,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,217,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,276,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,315,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997:  $1,355,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  $1,424,800,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $312,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $306,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $284,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997:  $269,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  $289,200,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $4,715,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $5,076,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  19%:  $5,428,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997:  $5,776,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  $6,141,400,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1993,  October  1,  1994,  October  1, 
1995,  October  1,  1996,  and  October  1,  1997.  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$21,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $148,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$22,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $152,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$32,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $145,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$43,800,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $137,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$45,500,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $137,400,000,000. 

SEC.  3.  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES. 

The  Congress  determines  and  declares  that 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  budget  author- 
ity, budget  outlays,  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions, new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  for  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1998  for  each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $263,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $276,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $262,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $271,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guaiantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $253,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $264,200,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $247,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $248,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $253,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $251,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,900,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $14,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $15,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan        obligations, 
$2,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $15,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $15,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $14,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
(250): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,600,000,000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0, 


Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,800,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,100,000,000. 

.    (C)       New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000. 

(C)  New        direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(5)  Natural    Resources    and    Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(El  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  contunlt- 
ments,  $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$12,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New        direct       loan       obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$11,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$11,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $84,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $85,000,000,000. 
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Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $87,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $88,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A>  New  budget  authority.  $13,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $89,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $91,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$10,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $91,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $94,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $93,300,000,000. 

!E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menu.  $97,000,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $40,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $41,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $43,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $44,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $40,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2,000,000,000. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $3,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $3,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $3,500,000,000. 

<E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,200,000,000. 
iB)  Outlays.  $8,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $3,600,000,000, 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $56,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $52,200,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $19,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $60,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $55,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1.700.00.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $20,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $62,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $54,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $11,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $63,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $61,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$23,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $66,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $64,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$24,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $119,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $118,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $133,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $132,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $148,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $146,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $163,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $161,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $180,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $178,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $151,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $149,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $171,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $167,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $184,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $183,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $201,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $201,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $221,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $221,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $209,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $210,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $218,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $219,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $229,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $224,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $243,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $234,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $249,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $243,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000. 

( B )  Outlays.  $1 1 .700.000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $19,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $19,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $19,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $19,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,900,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $19,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(17)  General  Government  (800); 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1994; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $239,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $239,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $260,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $260,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $280,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $280,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $297,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $297,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $314,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $314,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(19)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1994; 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  SO. 

(B)  Outlays.  JO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$4,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -  $4,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$5,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

lE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 
Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   - $10,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$10,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(20)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$30,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$32,300,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   -$30,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$32,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$31,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$32,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,   -$31,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$32,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$32,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.     $33,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

SEC.  4.  RECONCIUATION. 

(a)  Not  later  than  May  13.  1993.  the  House 
committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (n)  of  this  section  shall  submit  their 


recommendations  to  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. After  receiving  those  recommenda- 
tions, the  House  Budget  Committee  shall  re- 
port to  the  House  a  reconciliation  bill  or  res- 
olution or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 

(b)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction that  provide  direct  spending  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays,  as  follows: 
$258,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $396,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  $1,067,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1996,  $1,918,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and 
$2,187,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998.  and  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction,  suffi- 
cient to  result  in  an  increase  of  outlays  as 
follows:  $523,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
$1,524,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $1,527,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1996.  $1,533,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1997.  and  $1,551,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(c)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  that  provide  direct  spending  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  outlays,  as  follows: 
$186,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $470,000,000  in 
fiscal   year   1995.   $782,000,000   in   fiscal   year 

1996.  $1,119,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and 
$1,383,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998,  and  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction,  suffi- 
cient to  result  in  a  reduction  of  outlays  as 
follows:  $2,012,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
$3,231,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $4,117,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1996.  $5,103,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1997.  and  $5,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(d)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide 
direct  spending,  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays, 
as  follows:  $220,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
$266,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $482,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  $704,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  and  $726,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996,  pro- 
gram changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction, 
sufficient  to  result  in  a  reduction  of  outlays 
as  follows:  $141,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
$164,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $273,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  $373,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  and  $406,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998.  and 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  to  in- 
crease revenues,  as  follows:  $63,000,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1994.  $65,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
$68,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996.  $70,000,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1997.  and  $73,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1998. 

(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  that  provide  direct  spending  suf- 
ficient to  increase  outlays  by  $66,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1994,  and  to  reduce  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $93,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995, 
$1,309,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996,  $3,044,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  $3,564,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 

(f)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws  with- 
in its  jurisdiction  that  provide  direct  spend- 
ing sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  as  follows: 
$4,343,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $7,493,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1995.  $13,047,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1996.  $17,133,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
and  $21,347,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998.  and  pro- 
gram changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction, 
sufficient  to  result  in  a  reduction  of  outlays 
as  follows:  $137,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
$236,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $663,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  $621,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  and  $650,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996, 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  that  provide  direct  spending  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  outlays,  as  follows: 
$2,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  S7.000.000  in  fis- 
cal year  1995,  $12,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996. 


$16,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  $18,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1996. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction that  provide  direct  spending  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays,  as  follows:  $0  in  fis- 
cal year  1994.  $0  in  fiscal  year  1995, 
$111,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996.  $115,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1997,  and  $119,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
199o. 

(i)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  di- 
rect spending  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  as 
follows:  $0  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $0  in  fiscal  year 

1995.  $67,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996.  $68,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  $70,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 

(j)  The  House  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  that  provide  direct  spending 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  as  follows: 
$137,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal   year   1995.   $339,000,000   in   fiscal   year 

1996.  $406,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and 
$414,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998.  and  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction,  suffi- 
cient to  result  in  a  reduction  of  outlays  as 
follows:  $137,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
$236,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $663,000,000  in 
fiscal   year   1996.  $621,000,000   in   fiscal   year 

1997.  and  $650,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  that  provide  di- 
rect spending  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  as 
follows:  $228,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
$935,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $3,445,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  $4,833,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  and  $4,896,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998.  and 
program  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, sufficient  to  result  in  a  reduction  of 
outlays  as  follows:  $2,906,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  $4,660,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
$5,825,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996.  $7,169,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  $8,164,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  di- 
rect spending  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  as 
follows:  $31,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
$49,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $62,000,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1996.  $76,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997, 
and  $78,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  that  provide  direct  spending  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  outlays,  as  follows: 
$266,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $364,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  $382,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1996.  $405,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and 
$1,163,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  sufficient  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
as  follows:  by  $29,488,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  by  $41,319,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  by 
$61,583,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996.  by 
$81,484,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  by 
$84,935,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998, 

(0)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•direct  spending'  means  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  and  new  budget 
authority  as  defined  in  section  3(2)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

SEC.  5.  SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT  ASSETS. 

(a)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that- 

(1)  from  time  to  time  the  United  States 
Government  should  sell  assets;  and 

(2)  the  amounts  realized  from  such  assets 
sales  will  not  recur  on  an  annual  basis  and 
do  not  reduce  the  demand  for  credit. 


(b)  Budgetary  Treatment.— For  purposes 
of  points  of  order  under  sections  302.  303.  310. 
311.  601(b).  602.  and  605  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  the  amounts  realized  from  sales  of  as- 
sets (Other  than  loan  assets)  shall  not  be 
scored  with  respect  to  the  level  of  budget  au- 
thority, outlays,  or  revenues  under  those 
sections. 

(c)  DEFiNmoNS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion- 

(1)  the  term  "sale  of  an  asset"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  under  section  250(0(21) 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Defi- 
cit Control  Act  of  1985  (as  amended  by  the 
Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990):  and 

(2)  the  term  shall  not  include  asset  sales 
mandated  by  law  before  September  18.  1987. 
and  routine,  ongoing  asset  sales  at  levels 
consistent  with  agency  operations  in  fiscal 
year  1966. 

SEC.  «.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  TAX 
REVENUES  AND  DEFICIT  REDUC- 
TION. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any  legisla- 
tion enacting  tax  increases  called  for  in  this 
budget  resolution  contain  language  provid- 
ing that  the  net  revenues  generated  by  the 
legislation  shall  not  be  counted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculating  the  amount  of  any  deficit 
increase  called  for  in  section  252(b)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985.  as  amended  by  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments  are 
in  order  except  the  amendments  print- 
ed in  House  Report  103-37.  which  shall 
be  considered  in  the  order  printed  in 
the  report  and  by  the  named  proponent 
or  a  designee,  shall  be  considered  as 
read,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

If  more  than  one  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  adopted,  only 
the  last  amendment  adopted  shall  be 
considered  as  having:  been  finally 
adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House, 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution  for 
amendment,  there  shall  be  an  addi- 
tional period  of  general  debate,  which 
shall  not  exceed  20  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  consider  amend- 
ment No.  1  printed  in  House  Report 
103-37. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  SUBSTrrUTE 
offered  by  .MR.  KASICH 

Mr.  KASICH,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Kasich:  Strike  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  and  insert  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994. 

The  Congress  determines  and  declares  that 
this  resolution  is  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994,  including 


the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1995,  1996.  1997,  and  1998,  as  required  by 
section  301  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (as  amended  by  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990). 
SEC.  2.  RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS. 

The  following  budgetary  levels  are  appro- 
priate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1993.  October  1.  1994.  October  1.  1995. 
October  1.  1996.  and  October  1.  1997: 

( 1 )  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $878,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $933,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $979,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997:  $1,019,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998:  $1,069,400,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998:  $0. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  revenues  for  hospital  insur- 
ance within  the  recommended  levels  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $93,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $104,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $111,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997;  $116,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998;  $122,500,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,183,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,226,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,277,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997:  $1,350,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998;  $1,428,900,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1994:  SI. 184.100.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1995;  $1,216,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996;  $1,256,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997;  $1,312,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998;  $1,389,000,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $305,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $282,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $276,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997:  $292,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $319,600,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1994;  $4,714,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $5,055,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $5,394,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997;  $5,747,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $6,123,100,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1993.  October  1.  1994.  October  1. 
1995.  October  1.  1996.  and  October  1.  1997.  are 
as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1994; 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

Fiscal  year  1995; 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $ 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $. 

Fiscal  year  1996; 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $. 

Fiscal  year  1997; 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

Fiscal  year  1998; 


(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $. 

SEC.  3.  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  CATEGOIUE& 

The  Congress  determines  and  declares  that 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  budget  author- 
ity, budget  outlays,  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions, new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  for  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1998  for  each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $264,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $277,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $263,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $272,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $262,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $271,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $269,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $271,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $277,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $272,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D;  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150); 
Fiscal  year  1994; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995; 

CA)  New  budget  authority,  $16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0, 

Fiscal  year  1997; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
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Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
(250): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,600,000,000. 

iC)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(5)  Natural    Resources    and    Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,700,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $12,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$11,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $42,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $43,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(10)  Efiucatlon.  Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $51,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $50,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $51,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $49,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $51,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $45,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

lE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $52,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $50,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $54,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $52,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $118,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $117,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $129,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $128,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $142,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $142,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $156,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $155,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $172,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $171,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $147,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $145,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $163,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $158,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $179,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $177,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $199,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $197,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $220,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $219,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $206,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $206,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $211,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $212,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $219,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $215,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $232,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $223,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $236,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $231,500,000,000. 

iC)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t35,000.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  J. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  J35.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S35.800.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  S. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  S. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,700,600,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(17)  Oeneral  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  g^uarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $239,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $239,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $258,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $258,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $277,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $277,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $294,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $294,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $313,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $313,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(19)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$21,300,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$25,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$35,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$28,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$31,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$30,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   -$24,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$26,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(20)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$33,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$33,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$33,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$33,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$34,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$34,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$34,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$34,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$35,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$35,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

SEC.  4.  RECONCILIATION. 

(a)  Not  later  than  May  1.  1993.  the  House 
committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (n)  of  this  section  shall  submit  their 
recommendations  to  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. After  receiving  those  recommenda- 


tions, the  House  Budget  Committee  shall  re- 
port to  the  House  a  reconciliation  bill  or  res- 
olution or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 

(b)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction that  provide  direct  spending  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays,  as  follows: 
$2,849,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $3,012,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1995.  $2,444,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1996.  $2,511,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and 
$2,473,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998.  and  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction,  suffi- 
cient to  result  in  an  increase  of  outlays  as 
follows:  $554,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
$783,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $852,000,000  in 
fiscal   year   1996.   $911,000,000  in   fiscal   year 

1997.  and  $955,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(c)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  that  provide  direct  spending  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  outlays,  as  follows: 
$900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $2,010,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  $1,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1996.  $50,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and 
$80,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998.  and  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction,  suffi- 
cient to  result  in  a  reduction  of  outlays  as 
follows:  $920,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
$2,360,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $3,980,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1996.  $5,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1997.  and  $6,680,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(d)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that 
provide  direct  spending,  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays,  as  follows:  $429,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  $545,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
$711,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996.  $703,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1997.  and  $778,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1998.  program  changes  in  laws  within  its  ju- 
risdiction, sufficient  to  result  in  a  reduction 
of  outlays  as  follows:  $87,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1994.  $473,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
$1,209,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996.  $1,827,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  $2,065,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 

(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  that  provide  direct  spending  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  outlays  by  $3,215,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1994.  and  to  reduce  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $3,265,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
$2,725,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996,  $2,785,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  $2,745,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 

(f)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws  with- 
in its  jurisdiction  that  provide  direct  spend- 
ing sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  as  follows: 
$9,813,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $18,779,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1995.  $22,777,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1996.  $25,613,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
and  $28,099,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  as 
follows:  $551,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
$891,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $1,194,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  $1,248,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  and  $1,281,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Judiciary 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its  juris- 
diction that  provide  direct  spending  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays,  as  follows:  $12,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1994.  $45,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1995.  $108,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996. 
$186,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  $254,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(i)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  di- 
rect spending  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  as 


follows:  $0  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $0  in  fiscal  year 

1995.  $67,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996.  $68,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  $70,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 

(j)  The  House  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  that  provide  direct  spending 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  as  follows: 
$160,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $170,000,000  in 
fiscal   year   1995.   $189,000,000  in   fiscal   year 

1996.  $190,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and 
$190,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  di- 
rect spending  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  as 
follows:  $419,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
$666,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $4,847,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  $6,140,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1997.  and  $6,506,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998.  and 
program  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, sufficient  to  result  in  a  reduction  of 
outlays  as  follows:  $4,141,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  $7,196,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
$17,980,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996, 
$23,644,000,000  in  Hscal  year  1997,  and 
$26,784,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  that  provide  di- 
rect spending  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  as 
follows:  $18,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
$31,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $94,000,000  in  fis- 
cal year  1996.  $108,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997, 
and  $115,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  that  provide  direct  spending  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  outlays,  as  follows: 
$478,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $602,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  $641,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1996.  $668,400,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and 
$1,438,100,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  sufficient  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
as  follows:  by  $8,875,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1994, 
by  $17,873,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995,  by 
$25,196,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996.  by 
$33,234,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  by 
$42,688,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(o)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
•direct  spending"  means  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  and  new  budget 
authority  as  defined  in  section  3(2)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

At  the  end.  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
SEC.    .  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any  in- 
crease in  receipts  from  higher  taxes  on  bene- 
fits should  be  dedicated  to  the  OASDI  trust 
funds  as  provided  under  current  law;  and  any 
diversion  of  these  receipts  to  other  programs 
will  serve  only  to  undermine  the  integrity  of 
the  social  security  system  whose  receipts 
were  taken  off-budget  as  part  of  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  of  1990.  .^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  maintain  today,  as 
we  begin  the  final  legs  of  the  debate, 
that  the  choice  really  is  very  clear. 
The    Democrats    favor    larger   central 
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government.  They  think  a  large  Fed- 
eral Government  is  the  answer.  The 
Republican  plan.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
lieves that  empowering  the  individual 
and  getting  government  off  the  individ- 
ual's back  is  the  answer  with  a  smaller 
Federal  Government.  The  Democrats 
believe  in  more  taxes.  The  Republicans 
have  no  new  taxes.  We  believe  we 
should  cut  spending  first.  The  Demo- 
crats believe  that  more  government 
spending  is  the  answer.  The  Repub- 
licans say  no  new  government  spend- 
ing, a  smaller  Federal  Government. 
The  Democrats  favor  the  same,  tired, 
old  government  institutions.  The  Re- 
publicans stand  for  change.  The  Repub- 
licans stand  for  reform  in  a  84-page  re- 
form-oriented document.  The  Demo- 
crats, and  my  colleagues  will  not  be- 
lieve this  one,  they  are  the  ones  for 
gridlock.  The  Republicans  went  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  offered 
35  amendments  to  improve  the  Clinton 
package  by  reducing  the  taxes  and  sub- 
stituting specific  spending  cuts.  The 
Republicans,  while  trying  to  be  con- 
structive, were  absolutely,  totally  and 
positively  rejected  by  the  majority  side 
who  favored  gridlock  in  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  The  Demo- 
crats are  the  ones  that  are  blocking 
the  Clinton  change  program.  The  Presi- 
dent came  to  the  Hill  and  said  he  want- 
ed to  have  more  cuts  and  less  spending, 
but  his  own  party  says  they  will  not 
bear  the  traffic  of  reducing  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  Government.  The  Repub- 
licans, on  the  other  hand,  have  put  the 
specifics  down  on  the  table.  We  wel- 
comed the  Clinton  change  program.  We 
welcomed  the  Clinton  change  agenda. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  he  cannot  get  his 
own  party  to  support  him  on  that.  The 
Democrats  have  the  job-killer  pro- 
gram. The  Republicans  have  the  job- 
creator  program. 

My  colleagues,  it  all  gets  down  to  one 
simple  thing;  the  choice  really  is  clear. 
There  is  a  clear  choice  here,  not  an 
echo.  The  Republicans  are  for  less  gov- 
ernment, less  taxes,  less  spending,  less 
Federal  interference  as  to  a  stated  phi- 
losophy on  the  majority  side  that  indi- 
cates that  a  larger  Federal  Govern- 
ment, a  larger  central  government 
managring  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  answer.  It  did  not  work 
in  New  Jersey.  They  could  not  tax 
their  way  to  prosperity.  It  will  not 
work  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  hope  the  Re- 
publican plan  would  be  adopted.  But  if 
the  Democrat  plan  is  put  into  effect, 
and  we  believe  it  will  have,  unfortu- 
nately, a  very  negative  impact  on  this 
economy,  we  will  be  glad  to  cross  the 
aisle,  and.  in  the  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship, end  gridlock  and  get  them  to  ac- 
cept the  notion  that  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  being  I'eform-ori- 
ented  and  believing  in  change  is  ulti- 
mately the  answer  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Republican  Committee  on  the  Budget 
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substitute  to  the  big  government.  Dem- 
ocrat plan. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  lest  I  forget 
later.  I  want  to  say.  you've  done  a 
great  job  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  thanks 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SABO.  The  gentleman  in  the 
chair  has  been  fair  and  courteous  to  all 
the  Members  in  his  usual  way.  and  we 
thank  him. 

Let  me  also  again  express  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich].  an  appreciation  for  his  cour- 
tesies and  all  his  hard  work  because  he 
really  has  worked  hard,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  caucus  and  his  staff  have 
worked  and.  I  think,  represented  the 
minority  well  in  this  process  of  dealing 
with  the  budget. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indi- 
cated yesterday,  there  is  only  one 
thing  wrong  with  all  the  hard  work, 
and  that  is  they  are  wrong  on  sub- 
stance. The  Republican  program  is  not 
true.  It  is  really  sort  of  an  austere  ver- 
sion of  Bush  that  got  us  into  the  cur- 
rent problems.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
government  that,  if  it  had  prevailed 
over  the  decades,  would  have  us  still  on 
gravel  roads. 

Plus  they  are  driven  by  another  very 
fundamental  fear,  a  very  fundamental 
fear  that  we  might  ask  the  most  afflu- 
ent in  our  society  to  pay  some  more  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 
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We  are  asking  for  additional  revenues 
in  our  package,  73  percent  of  them  paid 
by  individuals  with  incomes  over 
$100,000  a  year,  and,  boy,  that  hurts  Re- 
publicans. They  do  not  like  it. 

Let  me  be  clear  about  the  Budget 
Committee  resolution  that  is  before  us 
today.  It  moves  forward  the  program 
and  the  vision  of  a  new  President  who 
wants  to  lead  this  country  into  a  new 
century  of  prosperity  with  jobs  that 
pay  decent  salaries  and  an  economy 
that  is  competitive  in  the  world. 

We  do  that  by  moving  forward  his  in- 
vestment program,  by  his  program  of 
streamlining  Government  to  make  sure 
that  the  Federal  Government  works  ef- 
fectively. 

There  are  some  things  I  hope  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  are  right  on.  I  hope 
they  can  find  all  the  Bush  waste  and 
mismanagement  that  they  talk  about. 
Clearly  that  will  help  us  meet  our 
budget  targets. 

But  let  us  be  clear  about  the  Budget 
Committee  resolution  we  have  before 
us.  It  contains  real  deficit  reduction,  $5 
to  $10  billion  over  the  5  years,  more 
than  the  Republican  package.  More  im- 
portant, in  years  1997-98.  as  we  project 
to  the  future,  it  is  $25  to  $30  billion  of 
additional  deficit  reduction  beyond  the 
Republican  plan. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  still  says  we 
must  invest  in  our  kids,  we  must  train 
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our  workers,  we  must  invest  in  the 
technology  that  will  lead  us  into  the 
21st  century.  We  must  invest  in  our  in- 
frastructure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  a  unique 
opportunity  today.  We  have  the  chance 
to  end  gridlock.  We  have  the  chance  for 
Congress  to  move  forward  with  the  pro- 
gram of  a  new  President  with  a  new  vi- 
sion for  America.  I  ask  for  an  "aye" 
vote. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Mc- 
Millan]. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo],  I  would  say 
that  we  do  not  particularly  admire  his 
position,  but  we  do  admire  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Democrats  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  We  offered,  as 
our  vice  chairman  pointed  out.  30-plus 
specific  recommendations.  We  offered 
an  alternative  that  amounts  to  428  bil- 
lion dollars"  worth  of  deficit  reduction, 
more  than  the  President's  proposal 
plus  the  Democrats  on  the  committee, 
without  a  tax  increase,  and  we  should 
not  forget  that. 

We  offered  specifics,  as  we  were  chal- 
lenged to  do.  but  I  want  to  focus  on  one 
specific. 

Nothing  has  greater  impact  on  the 
growth  in  Federal  spending  and  the 
deficit  than  the  issue  of  health  care 
cost.  Anyone  who  says  they  can  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  deficit  in  this  coun- 
try or  eliminate  the  deficit  without  ad- 
dressing health  care  costs  is  simply  not 
facing  reality. 

Let  me  just  mention  a  few  things: 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  in  the  budget  in 
the  current  year  will  total  $226  billion. 
They  did  not  exist  23  years  ago.  In  1994 
the  baseline  budget  in  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  would  be  $259  billion.  That  is 
a  15  percent  increase  over  1993.  As  you 
look  out  over  the  next  5  years,  it  in- 
creases at  an  average  rate  of  12  to  13 
percent  per  year  to  total  $405  billion  in 
1998. 

Medical  care  costs  generally  in  this 
economy  are  increasing  at  four  times 
the  rate  of  infiation  in  this  country. 
That  is  true  for  the  private  sector,  and 
it  is  true  for  the  Federal  Government 
as  well.  They  must  be  brought  in  line 
with  the  overall  rate  of  inflation,  both 
in  the  general  economy  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  as  well. 

President  Clinton,  no  less,  affirmed 
that  principle  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  in  which  he  said  health  care 
costs  need  to  be  brought  in  line  with 
the  general  rate  of  infiation. 

To  achieve  it,  my  colleagues,  we  need 
to  save  $330  billion  in  5  years  out  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  against  the 
baseline  budget  of  $1,651,000,000  on 
those  two  programs  projected  over  the 
next  5  years. 

That  does  not  mean  cutting  it,  it 
simply  means  moderating  the  rate  of 


increase  by  20  percent.  President  Clin- 
ton in  his  proposal  saves  $60  billion  in 
health  care  costs,  not  counting  the  $21 
billion  in  additional  taxes  on  Social 
Security  that  may  be  flowed  into  that 
program. 

Our  alternative,  the  Republican  al- 
ternative, saves  $93  billion,  reducing 
the  rate  of  growth  from  the  average  of 
12  percent  to  an  average  rate  of  growth 
of  10  percent.  That  is  not  enough,  but  it 
is  a  significant  start. 

We  use  most  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals on  health  care,  and  we  add  some 
that  total  some  $33  billion  in  addi- 
tional savings. 

Our  savings,  and  admittedly  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  do  this  in  the  absence  of 
health  care  reform,  but  our  proposed 
savings  are  designed  to  anticipate  the 
probable  focus  that  health  care  reform 
is  going  to  make  on  defensive  health 
care  costs  caused  by  excessive  litiga- 
tion, excess  capacity,  and  excess  over- 
head. Any  serious  health  care  reform 
proposal  has  got  to  address  the  cost 
drivers  in  the  system,  and  we  do  this  in 
including  everything  that  the  Presi- 
dent included,  and  then  some. 

We  basically  go  back  to  managed 
care  in  the  Medicaid  segment  of  the 
budget,  which  is  likely  to  be  a  part  of 
health  care  reform  and  proposes  sig- 
nificant savings.  Under  Medicare  we 
are  making  moderations  in  the  rate  of 
increase  in  payments  in  the  first  year 
to  hospitals  and  physicians.  That  will 
not  go  on  over  the  full  period  of  time, 
but  that  is  interrelated  with  the  whole 
issue  of  their  refocusing  their  efforts 
on  the  things  that  are  driving  up  their 
health  care  costs:  defense  practices,  ex- 
cessive overhead,  redundant  capacity. 
We  can  urge  them  to  do  that  through 
this  process. 

We  are  also  trying  to  advocate  con- 
sistency in  copayments  by  bene- 
ficiaries, which  is  already  very  much  a 
part  of  Medicare.  But  there  are  excep- 
tions to  that.  We  recognize  that  cer- 
tain low  income  people  cannot  do  it 
and  we  are  willing  to  entertain  a  modi- 
fication of  that  in  that  respect. 

But  on  balance,  it  is  good  public  pol- 
icy for  people  to  pay  at  least  a  percent- 
age of  the  health  care  costs,  because 
they  are  the  ones  that  should  be  most 
concerned  about  it  and  can  take  ac- 
tion. 

Finally,  we  make  some  adjustments 
among  the  very  rich  in  the  premiums 
that  they  pay  to  participate  in  Medi- 
care. Those  that  we  suggest  make  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  the  deficit,  but 
will  not  impose  a  serious  burden  on 
those  individuals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  final 
solution,  but  it  is  an  important  begin- 
ning on  achieving  some  of  the  cost  re- 
ductions interrelated  with  health  care 
reform.  I  realize  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  say  let 
us  wait  and  deal  with  this  under  health 
care  reform,  but  I  would  point  out  to 
them  that  there  are  dissenting  views 


published  by  certain  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  that  state 
that  they  are  disappointed  that  the 
Democratic  plan  did  not  address  the 
issue  of  entitlement  spending  more 
than  we  do  in  their  resolution. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Republican 
alternative  does  exactly  that,  and.  in 
the  words  of  the  President,  that  we  can 
do  better.  I  think  the  Kasich  amend- 
ment does,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant],  let  me  just  commend  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan]  on  his  interest  in  health 
care  reform.  While  I  do  not  agree  with 
his  copay  requirements  on  certain  serv- 
ices that  he  proposes  in  this  budget, 
clearly  he  has  focused  on  a  very  fun- 
damental problem  that  we  face,  and  I 
think  everything  the  gentleman  has 
said  about  the  problems  of  escalating 
costs  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  all 
compelling  reasons  why  President  Clin- 
ton's approach  to  having  fundamental 
reform  of  health  care  is  so  incredibly 
important.  Really  a  cornerstone  of 
what  we  are  doing  here  today  is  our  ex- 
pectation that  we  will  have  very  com- 
prehensive health  care  reform  coming 
to  this  Congress  from  the  President  in 
May  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Mc- 
Millan] for  his  interest  and  work  on 
that  issue,  because  he  is  right.  If  we 
are  going  to  handle  the  deficit  in  the 
long  term  we  need  to  control  health 
care  costs.  If  our  economy  is  to  be  com- 
petitive, we  have  to  control  health  care 
costs.  Plus  equity  demands  that  we 
deal  with  the  access  problem  in  our  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bry- 
ant], 
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Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  at 
the  outset,  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal admiration  for  the  very  fine  job 
done  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Sabo]  in  putting  this  budget  to- 
gether. It  is  a  very  difficult  job.  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  chairmanship 
to  manage  in  the  House.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  work  that  we  have  done 
and  proud  of  his  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman.  the  Republican 
amendment  which  is  before  us  today 
might  fairly.  I  think,  be  labeled  the 
"no-pain  amendment." 

We  have  had  12  years  now  of  no-pain 
Presidents  who  promised  us  that  we 
could  make  this  country  run  without 
anybody  having  to  pay  for  it.  who 
promised  us  that  we  could  continue 
cutting  taxes  for  the  wealthiest  seg- 
ments of  our  society  and  still  continue 
to  have  a  government  that  was  mean- 
ingful in  its  ability  to  take  this  coun- 


try forward  down  a  path  of  progress 
and  to  protect  our  interests  abroad. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear,  in  1993,  that 
those  promises  of  no  pain  were  false 
promises,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
promise  that  to  the  American  people 
and  that,  unfortunately,  the  price 
which  they  paid  is  more  pain  today 
than  we  have  ever,  ever  imagined  we 
would  have  to  suffer  in  terms  of  our 
budget  deficits  in  1993. 

I  think  also  that  the  Republican 
amendment  is  an  amendment  that  dra- 
matically underestimates  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Nobody  wants  to  pay  more 
taxes.  Nobody  wants  to  suffer  budget 
cuts.  But  the  American  people  under- 
stand that  we  have  to  pay  for  what  we 
do.  They  understand  that  we  cannot  go 
down  a  road  promising  everything, 
that  we  cannot  avoid  having  to  pay  for 
the  benefits  of  having  a  strong  govern- 
ment that  provides  roads,  that  provides 
a  health  care  system,  that  provides  an 
education  system,  that  protects  our 
international  interests.  They  under- 
stand that. 

Yet  the  Republican  amendment  one 
more  time  comes  up  here  and  suggests 
to  all  of  us  who  are  in  this  room  and 
who  are  watching  that  somehow  or  an- 
other we  can  continue  to  step  forward 
as  Americans  into  the  world  and  lead 
and  accept  our  responsibilities  without 
anybody  having  to  bear  any  kind  of 
discomfort.  It  is  a  false  promise.  And 
the  American  people,  who  are  at  a 
much  higher  level  of  understanding 
than  the  Republicans  think,  know  this. 
Unfortunately,  as  one  might  expect, 
this  no-pain  amendment  is  also  a  no- 
gain  amendment. 

It  provides  less  deficit  reduction  than 
is  provided  by  the  Democratic  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  today.  In  fact,  it 
only  provides,  as  I  understand  it.  $495 
billion  in  deficit  reduction  over  the 
next  5  years,  whereas  the  Democratic 
proposal  is  $510  billion  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion over  the  next  5  years. 

If  we  want  real  deficit  reduction, 
then  vote  for  the  Democratic  budget; 
vote  against  the  Republican  alter- 
native. And  though  it  is  characterized 
by  its  author  as  being  highly  specific, 
anyone  who  examines  it  closely  will 
recognize  that  one-third,  fully  one- 
third  of  the  savings  that  are  claimed 
by  this  Republican  alternative,  cannot 
be  found.  They  are  unidentified.  They 
are  found  in  function  920.  allocated  in  a 
general  fashion  so  that  no  one  knows 
exactly  what  they  are. 

Finally,  the  Republican  proposal  is 
not  only  the  no-gain  amendment,  it  is 
the  no-investment  amendment:  No  ad- 
ditional funds  for  Head  Start,  the  one 
program  which  is  unanimously  recog- 
nized as  having  done  an  enormous 
amount  toward  raising  the  children  of 
our  least  privileged  Americans  to  a 
level  that  they  can  begin  to  compete 
and  expect  to  have  a  future.  In  the  Re- 
publican amendment,  we  do  not  invest 
more  funds  in  Head  Start. 


No  defense  conversions.  I  wonder,  do 
they  argue  to  us  that  it  is  actually  a 
savings  not  to  invest  money  in  defense 
conversion,  not  to  invest  money  in 
Head  Start?  Surely,  anyone  with  com- 
mon sense  would  recognize  it  costs  us 
more  in  the  long  run  not  to  put  money 
into  those  needed  areas. 

No  new  highway  funds.  No  child  im- 
munization increases  and  no  health 
care  increases.  Do  they  actually  argue 
to  us  that  we  save  money  by  not  in- 
creasing the  funds  we  are  spending  on 
immunizing  children?  Surely  they 
would  recognize  that  it  costs  us  more 
in  the  long  run  not  to  increase  funding 
in  that  area. 

And  no  increases  for  education  or  job 
training.  Do  they  promise  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  it  is  a  savings  not  to 
increase  our  investment  in  education? 
Surely  that  is  the  one  area  in  which  a 
failure  to  invest  will  cost  us  more  in 
the  long  run. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  majority  has 
come  forward  with  a  budget  this  year 
that  dramatically  cuts  spending  and,  in 
fact,  adds  $63  billion  in  cuts  above  what 
the  President  has  asked  us  to  do,  that 
recognizes  the  need  to  charge  a  tax 
structure  which  has  been  responsible 
for  the  movement  of  wealth  to  the 
upper  class  and  away  from  working- 
class  and  middle-class  Americans  and 
instead  begin  to  put  the  tax  burden 
where  it  ought  to  be;  that  is,  fairly 
borne  by  all  segments  of  society,  rath- 
er than  just  the  middle  class,  and  also 
recognizes  the  need  to  begin  to  invest 
in  our  future. 

It  is  a  prudent  package.  It  is  one  that 
I  am  proud  to  stand  here  and  advocate. 
I  am  proud  of  the  work  done  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo] 
and  members  of  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  I  strongly  urge 
Members  today  to  vote  against  the  Re- 
publican alternative  and  vote  for  a 
strong  future  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  and  30  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Roberts],  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  say  that,  again,  the  Democrats  are 
up  to  their  old  tricks  and  bad  esti- 
mates. Look  in  the  area  of  allowances. 
My  colleagues  can  see  that  we  here  are 
very  specific  in  terms  of  what  we  do. 
COLA  freeze  for  Federal  civilian  work- 
ers, repeal  of  Davis-Bacon,  eliminate 
the  successorship  provisions  in  Federal 
contracts.  They  are  very,  very  specific. 

They  can  lump  them  any  way  they 
want  to,  but  they  are  the  ones  that  got 
the  "F  "  on  the  specific  test. 
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Furthermore,  In  terms  of  the  area  of 
administrative  cost  savingrs.  Clinton 
has  about  34.  we  got  about  48.  We  go  all 
the  way  down  to  object  class  20.  never 
even  though  of  by  anybody  on  the  side 
over  there  that  did  not  go  with  specif- 
ics. 

Mr.  Panetta  himself  has  now,  refer- 
ring to  Federal  contracts  and  object 
class  20.  So  stop  the  distortions.  They 
are  inaccurate,  along  with  the  deficit 
numbers. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  just  quickly  correct  one  thing 
that  was  said  at  the  outset  of  this  de- 
bate. The  suggestion  was  made  that 
there  are  more  savings,  there  is  more 
deficit  reduction  in  the  Democratic 
plan.  Let  us  be  very  clear  about  that. 

The  CBO  has  scored  the  Clinton  plan 
at  $362  billion.  The  CBO  scored  the  ad- 
ditional Democratic  cuts  at  $63  billion. 
for  a  total  of  $425  billion. 

Our  plan  has  $429  billion,  slightly 
more,  but  roughly  equivalent. 

Any  statement  to  the  contrary  that 
there  are  more  savings  scored  by  CBO 
in  the  Democratic  plan  is  not  true.  It  is 
false.  It  is  a  misstatement.  It  is  wrong. 
It  is  deceptive. 

It  is  not  more  savings  in  the  Demo- 
cratic plan. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let's  go  back  to  square 
one  and  the  fact  everyone  in  this  Con- 
gress hoped  we  could  see  an  end  to 
gridlock  and  achieve  real  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  economic  recovery. 

In  that  regard.  President  Clinton  gal- 
vanized public  support  for  these  goals 
with  his  State  of  the  Union  speech. 
Now,  the  question  is,  will  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  achieve  these  goals. 

We  still  do  not  have  access  to  all  of 
the  administration's  budget  details, 
they  change  almost  daily  and  once 
again  we  are  being  asked  to  vote  for  a 
budget  plan  where  snakes  will  come 
out  of  the  budget  box  and  bite  the  be- 
leaguered taxpayer  for  years  to  come. 

That  is  no  way  to  conduct  business 
but  let  us  at  least  take  a  look  at  one 
part  of  the  budget.  Last  night,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  pointed  out  in  elo- 
quent and  in  most' pertinent  fashion 
that  one  of  our  budgetary  goals  should 
be  fairness.  He  was  referring  to  agri- 
culture. 

Simply  put,  the  Clinton  budget  plan 
is  not  fair  to  rural  and  small  town 
America  and  to  our  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. Yes.  we  in  agriculture  are  more 
than  willing  to  self  sacrifice,  that  is 
the  point.  As  Chairman  de  la  Garza 
pointed  out,  since  1981,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  cut  $57  billion  from 
budget  authority.  The  Budget  Act  of 
1990  cut  farm  program  spending  by  20 


percent.  Contrary  to  public  perception 
and  vocal  critics,  only  farm  program 
spending  has  declined  since  1985,  an  av- 
erage of  9  percent  per  year. 

Yet,  we  are  singled  out  for  $8.7  billion 
in  budget  cuts  on  top  of  4  years  of 
budget  cuts.  We  have  had  our  fingers 
and  toes  on  the  chopping  block.  With 
President  Clinton's  cleaver,  we  are 
talking  about  arms  and  legs. 

This  budget  vote  is  not  only  a  vote 
on  the  budget  but  a  vote  for  program 
policy  and  who  gets  represented  and 
who  does  not.  The  agricultural  share  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  funding  is 
now  approximately  32  percent.  What's 
that  you  say,  farm  related  programs 
only  comprise  32  percent  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture?  That  is 
right  and  under  the  Clinton  budget 
that  figure  will  go  down  to  17  percent 
at  the  end  of  4  years.  This  budget  dis- 
mantles the  USDA  with  little  or  no  de- 
bate. 

And,  what  does  it  do  to  farmers?  Our 
Republican  staff  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  estimates  the  cost 
of  the  energy  tax  close  to  $2,000  a  year 
for  your  typical  Kansas  wheat  farm, 
more  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  equally 
burdensome  in  the  Midwest,  California 
and  west  Texas:  it  hits  all  commod- 
ities— not  to  mention  senior  citizens  in 
rural  area,  moving  essential  goods  to 
rural  areas  requires  more  energy. 

And,  what  do  we  get  in  return  for  dis- 
criminatory cuts,  means  testing  the 
farm  program  and  hit  hard  with  an  en- 
ergy tax?  The  tax  pain  does  not  result 
in  any  real  deficit  gain.  Thirty-one  of 
the  so-called  spending  cuts  are  actually 
user  fees  that  citizens  will  pay.  The 
ratio  of  spending  cuts  to  tax  increases 
is  completely  out  of  whack  and 
changes  daily.  The  so-called  stimulus 
package  is  a  collection  of  75  appropria- 
tions that  were  labeled  dogs,  cats  and 
pork  in  the  last  session  and  have  some- 
how been  magically  transformed  into 
essential  investment  this  session.  I  be- 
lieve latest  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice estimate  is  that  we  are  talking 
about  $93,000  per  job  creation. 

And.  to  make  matters  worse,  the  in- 
creased tax  revenue  from  the  pocket- 
books  of  hard-pressed  taxpayers  will 
not  go  to  reduce  the  deficit  but  to  pay 
for  the  laundry  list  of  social  welfare 
programs  the  President  has  proposed. 

But.  back  to  the  farm.  It  would  be 
one  thing  if  farm  prices  were  even  close 
to  the  cost  of  production.  They  are  not. 
Large  crops,  a  weak  global  economy 
and  an  uncertain  export  picture  due  in 
part  to  the  Russian  crisis  have  caused 
sudden  and  deep  price  declines  at  the 
country  elevator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  this  budget  is 
being  presented  during  National  Agri- 
culture Week  is  a  paradox  of  enormous 
irony.  With  this  budget  plan  the  Presi- 
dent is  stepping  on  the  gas  for  more 
spending  while  jamming  on  the  brakes 
with  punitive  taxes.  The  result  is  we 
will  end  up  in  the  ditch.  In  farm  coun- 
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try,  this  budget  is  a  blueprint  for  disas- 
ter. 

Please,  my  colleagues,  let  us  not  go 
down  this  impossible  trail.  The  propos- 
als for  a  spending  freeze  still  make 
sense  and  still  would  result  in  real  defi- 
cit reduction.  The  Kasich  budget  rep- 
resents a  better  alternative.  That  is  a 
paved  road  we  can  all  travel  and 
achieve  the  goals  we  all  want  to  see  ac- 
complished. 

D  1430 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Price],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  debate  today  is  about 
real  choices,  choices  to  move  the  coun- 
try forward  and  build  sustainable 
growth,  choices  to  slash  the  mountain 
of  debt  built  up  over  the  last  12  years, 
choices  both  to  spend  less  and  to  spend 
what  we  do  spend  more  intelligently, 
to  restore  fairness  to  our  Tax  Code,  to 
invest  our  scarce  resources  in  educat- 
ing and  training  our  people,  building 
our  transportation  and  communica- 
tions networks,  expanding  incentives 
for  new  research,  business  develop- 
ment, and  job  creation. 

The  President  spelled  it  out  dramati- 
cally in  his  economic  plan.  "Continu- 
ing the  failed  policies  of  the  past  12 
years  is  a  choice  without  a  future."  he 
said.  "To  restore  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  reclaim  our  vision 
of  America  we  must  change  course  and 
we  must  do  it  now." 

We  are  offered  today  four  alternative 
budgets,  four  choices  about  how  to 
reach  a  better  future.  I  want  to  focus 
my  remaining  remarks  on  the  proposal 
now  before  us,  comparing  it  to  the 
President's  plan  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Let  me  begin,  though,  by  commend- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
sich] and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]  for  rejecting 
calls  from  within  their  party  to  sit 
back"'and  promote  stalemate  and  con- 
tinue the  partisan  bickering  we  have 
seen  over  the  past  12  years.  They  have 
put  together  a  comprehensive  package 
that  is  worthy  of  debate,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  does  fall  severely  short  on 
several  grounds. 

The  Kasich  budget,  first  of  all,  has 
less  real  deficit  reduction,  to  be  spe- 
cific, $15  billion  less  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion, than  the  committee  resolution. 
The  Kasich  budget  has  no  growth  in- 
centives, no  investment  dollars,  higher 
deficits,  and  more  Government  borrow- 
ing. Those  are  not  the  ingredients  for  a 
bright  economic  future. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
sich] claims  that  his  budget  plan  is  the 
most  specific  plan  offered  today.  He 
also  claims  CBO  scoring  of  his  plan. 
However,  CBO  was  never  asked  to  score 
this  proposal.  With  regard  to  the  spe- 
cifics, what  he  really  means  is  that  he 
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plagiarized  most  of  Clinton's  specific 
cuts  and  then  went  to  the  CBO  options 
book  and  pilfered  a  few  more.  Most  of 
the  Kasich  specifics,  in  fact,  are  Clin- 
ton specifics  or  CBO  specifics.  Fully  80 
percent  of  the  real  savings  in  this 
budget  are  borrowed  from  the  Presi- 
dent or  from  CBO.  Smce  his  budget 
calls  for  more  borrowing,  perhaps  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  budget  itself 
has  been  borrowed! 

Let  us  look  at  the  specifics,  those 
that  were  not  taken  from  the  President 
or  CBO.  There  are  fully  $145  billion  in 
this  budget  in  unallocated  savings. 
Since  about  50  percent  of  what  he  likes 
to  call  these  overhead  costs  occur  in 
DOD,  presumably  he  is  hiding  up  to  $73 
billion  in  additional  defense  cuts  here. 
However,  it  is  confusing,  because  the 
gehtleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
claims  that  he  will  limit  the  defense 
hit  to  10  percent  or  $14  billion  of  this 
unallocated  pot  of  money.  If  so.  the  re- 
maining $130  billion  would  have  to 
come  out  of  domestic  discretionary 
spending.  That  would  be  a  massive,  un- 
specified cut  in  transportation,  health 
research,  education,  training,  new 
technologies,  and  law  enforcement.  Can 
he  really,  seriously  believe  in  that  kind 
of  choice? 

Another  element  of  the  choice  is 
mandates,  mandating,  for  example, 
that  the  States  impose  managed  care 
on  Medicaid  and  then  removing  $10  bil- 
lion in  funding  to  the  States.  Members 
will  want  to  take  special  note  of  this. 
This  is  another  Federal  mandate  with 
less  money  for  the  States.  If  our  Gov- 
ernors and  local  officials  hate  unfunded 
mandates,  how  do  we  think  they  are 
going  to  feel  about  defunded  mandates? 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  proposes  something  called  WIC 
Plus,  to  put  all  nutrition  funds  into  a 
block  grant  and  cut  funding  by  $8.3  bil- 
lion. What  he  really  ought  to  call  it  is 
WIC  Lite. 

The  Bush  recession,  the  anemic  re- 
covery, mean  that  more  Americans 
than  ever,  nearly  26  million  people, 
now  need  food  stamps  every  month. 
How  many  millions  of  these  people 
would  be  put  on  a  crash  diet  by  the  Ka- 
sich budget?  WIC  Plus,  indeed. 

Then  the  Kasich  budget  would  re- 
quire cash  payments  from  the  poorest 
seniors,  who  live  only  on  Social  Secu- 
rity, for  Medicare  services  like  home 
health  care  and  lab  tests,  which  are 
currently  free.  That  would  take  nearly 
$20  billion  out  of  the  pockets  of  those 
least  able  to  pay. 

What  is  the  bottom  line,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? The  Kasich  budget  includes  no 
full  funding  for  Head  Start  and  WIC.  no 
dollars  for  defense  conversion,  no  full 
funding  of  highway  and  mass  transit 
and  airports,  no  investment  in  new 
technologies.  No  investment  tax  credit 
for  business  expansion,  no  targeted 
capital  gains  tax  cut,  no  extension  of 
the  research  and  development  tax  cred- 
it, no  extension  of  the  tax  exemption 


for  mortgage  revenue  bonds,  no  exten- 
sion of  the  low-income  housing  tax 
credit.  And  for  all  of  that,  less  deficit 
reduction  and  more  borrowing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  reject  this 
Kasich  choice  and  to  support,  instead, 
a  program  for  economic  growth  and  tax 
fairness  and  sustained  investment  in 
American  workers  and  American  busi- 
ness, building  a  brighter  and  more 
prosperous  future  for  all  of  our  people. 

Support  the  committee  resolution. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  back  to  the 
same  old  false  claims  again.  It  is  in- 
credible. I  tell  the  Members,  we  first 
had  the  Democrats  saying  they  were 
one-for-one  in  spending  cuts  to  tax  in- 
creases. In  the  first  year  it  is  seven  in 
taxes  to  one  year  in  cuts,  but  this 
logic,  and  I  do  not  understand  how  they 
can  even  keep  getting  up  and  charging 
it.  is  so  wrong  it  just  calls  into  mind 
the  credibility  of  many  other  figures. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  question  of  al- 
lowances. The  Democrats  can  stand  up 
and  they  can  talk  about  the  fact  that 
there  are  unspecified  allowances,  but  I 
urge  the  Members  to  pick  up  a  copy  of 
our  plan,  our  most  specific  plan,  where 
it  spells  out,  and  this  is  the  last  time 
I  am  going  to  get  into  it,  the  COLA 
freeze  for  Federal  civilian  workers,  the 
Davis-Bacon  effect,  the  reduced  Fed- 
eral civilian  employment.  That  is  not 
unspecified.  When  we  have  a  COLA 
freeze  on  Federal  workers,  that  is  not 
unspecified.  That  is  very,  very  speci- 
fied. 

The  problem  they  have  on  their  side 
is  that  they  have  the  gall  to  come  up 
and  talk  about  laying  down  our  specif- 
ics, and  then  they  march  into  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  they  march  into 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  with  249 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  tax  increases, 
and  when  it  come  time  for  them  to  lay 
their  specifics  down  on  the  table,  their 
$63  billion  that  they  needed  to  get 
under  the  budget  caps,  because  CBO 
said  their  numbers  were  goofy,  when 
they  came  back  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  they  would  not  put  their 
fingerprints  on  the  cuts. 

That  is  why  editorially  across  this 
country  people  have  said  that  the 
House  Republican  budget  committee 
has  the  most  specific  plan,  and  shame 
on  them  for  the  gridlock,  shame  on 
them  for  spending  W/2  hours  rejecting 
it  on  party  line  votes,  rejecting  our 
specific  recommendations,  including  in 
the  area  of  allowances. 

In  the  area  of  allowances,  their  Presi- 
dent has  about  $30  billion,  $34  billion  in 
these  allowance  cuts  titled  "streamlin- 
ing government."  We  do  not  just  come 
up  with  some  unspecified  term  like 
"streamlining  government."  We  are 
down  in  the  i)aper  clips,  we  are  down  in 
the  travel,  we  are  down  in  the  trans- 
portation, we  are  down  in  the  supplies 
and  printing. 

Thank  goodness  Mr.  Panetta  has  now 
agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  that, 


and  that  is  why  he  is  sending  his  0MB 
circulars  saying.  Let  us  get  into  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  let  us  get  into  ob- 
ject class  20. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  point,  because 
it  was  made  again  a  moment  ago,  that 
there  is  more  savings  in  the  Demo- 
cratic plan  than  there  is  in  the  Repub- 
lican plan. 

Let  me  repeat  it  aigain.  Scored  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
Democratic  plan  is  $425  billion  of  defi- 
cit reduction.  The  Republican  plan, 
scored  by  CBO,  is  $429  billion.  Any 
statement  to  the  contrary  is  false,  un- 
true, is  a  misstatement,  is  misleading. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KOLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
statement  to  the  contrary  is  simply 
not  true.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  plans,  of  course,  is  that  we 
achieve  that  deficit  reduction  by 
spending  cuts,  by  a  margin  of  more 
than  3  to  1.  The  Democratic  plan 
achieves  that  by  tax  increases. 

I  also  want  to  comment  on  some- 
thing that  has  been  said  about  the  WIC 
Program,  talking  about  salvaging  the 
WIC  Program.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  average  funding  for  WIC.  as  a 
component  of  all  food  and  nutrition 
programs,  has  been  5  percent  of  the 
total  fundings. 

D  1440 

Our  proposal  includes  a  floor  of  12- 
percent  funding  for  the  WIC  Program, 
more  than  double  the  historic  average 
that  has  been  spent  on  WIC.  So  let  us 
just  be  straightforward  and  get  the 
facts  straight  here. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  two  points 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
just  made  with  respect  to  the  tax  in- 
centives that  are  in  the  gentleman's 
proposal.  I  would  simply  point  out  that 
the  Christmas  tree  with  the  presents 
under  it  that  you  outlined  totaled  $70 
billion  in  tax  reductions  over  5  years, 
but  you  pay  for  those  by  a  Christmas 
tree  that  costs  $337  billion.  So  the  net 
increase  in  tax  is  $267  billion.  Now  that 
may  sound  good,  but  it  is  basically 
going  to  be  a  high  cost. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
other  thing  that  I  would  simply  relate 
to  is  what  I  think  is  an  erroneous  char- 
acterization of  the  benefits  of  managed 
care.  We  are  picking  out  the  Arizona 
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plan  from  the  grentleman's  home  State, 
and  that  is  a  very  constructive  way  of 
dealing  with  out-of-control  costs  in  the 
Medicaid  Program.  And  the  CBO  has 
scored  that  if  it  were  applied  nation- 
ally to  be  a  savings  of  $10  billion,  which 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that  we 
need  to  be  undertaking  if  we  are  going 
to  solve  both  the  problems  of  cost  and 
access. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
PoMEROY],  a  member  of  the  conrunittee. 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  begin  my  remarks  by 
commending  the  fine  work  of  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Sabo].  I  believe  his  leader- 
ship has  been  extremely  fair  and  pro- 
duced an  excellent  product  for  this 
body's  deliberation  today.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  freshman  member  of  this  body 
and  a  freshman  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Many  of  us  were  sent  to  Washington 
as  a  result  of  last  falls  elections  on  a 
wave  of  change.  The  voters  have  had  12 
years  of  Republican  economic  policy 
dictated  out  of  the  White  House,  a  pol- 
icy based  on  three  principal  compo- 
nents. First,  coddle  the  financially 
comfortable;  second,  ignore  the  poor: 
and  third,  mislead  the  middle  class 
with  empty  words  of  support  while 
yielding  a  financial  situation  in  this 
country  that  left  them  worse  off  and 
sharing  a  higher  burden  and  a  higher 
level  of  debt  that  imperiled  the  future 
of  the  next  generation.  The  voters  de- 
manded a  change,  and  they  got  one 
starting  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
a  change  that  has  brought  forward  be- 
fore this  body  today  an  economic  re- 
covery package  and  the  steepest  deficit 
reduction  package  ever  proposed  by  a 
President  and  brought  to  the  floor  by  a 
Budget  Committee. 

In  contrast,  the  amendment  before 
us,  and  I  applaud  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  for  going  through 
the  difficult  rigors  of  preparing  and 
overcoming  the  objections  within  his 
own  party  to  put  it  before  us.  but  when 
you  look  at  the  alternative  proposed  by 
this  amendment,  it  is  as  if  the  election 
never  happened.  It  clings  fast  to  the 
failed  policies  rejected  decisively  in 
last  fall's  election. 

First,  it  coddles  the  financially  com- 
fortable. Eighty-eight  percent  of  the 
$240  billion  revenue  difference  between 
the  plans  comes  from  the  failure  of  the 
Kasich  plan  to  address  the  incredible 
wealth  amassed  by  the  wealthiest 
Americans  over  the  last  decade,  by  the 
failure  of  the  plan  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  lobbying  deductions  or  any 
other  taxes  for  corporations. 

The  plan  clings  to  that  Republican 
tenet  of  ignoring  the  poor.  It  elimi- 
nates all  new  investment  in  Head 
Start,  child  nutrition,  and  eliminates 
the  proposed  earned  investment  tax 
credit   designed   to   help   the   working 


poor,  and  reduces  fully  50  percent  col- 
lege student  aid. 

And,  finally,  it  continues  the  past 
failed  practices  of  misleading  the  mid- 
dle class.  They  say  no  new  taxes,  no 
new  taxes  are  in  this  plan.  But  if  you 
look  at  the  Medicare  section  alone, 
there  are  new  charges  assessed  without 
regard  to  ability  to  pay,  projected  to 
bring  in  nearly  $20  billion.  They  call 
them  copays,  but  to  the  extent  these 
are  charges  not  presently  assessed, 
they  are  a  tax,  a  tax  imposed  in  the 
most  unfair  way  of  all.  Rather  than  a 
broad-based  tax.  rather  than  a  tax 
based  on  ability  to  pay.  the  $20  billion 
they  will  pull  in  from  Medicare  recipi- 
ents comes  from  the  sickest,  most  el- 
derly of  our  population. 

A  final  flaw  with  the  Kasich  alter- 
native is  timing.  The  same  group  that 
said  do  nothing,  do  nothing  to  help  this 
country  from  slipping  into  a  recession 
that  displaced  millions  of  workers 
across  the  country,  now  want  to  do 
nothing  to  get  us  going  again.  And  in 
fact,  they  front  load  their  cuts  in  a 
way  that  is  almost  sure  to  push  us 
back  into  yet  another  recession  while 
we  are  barely  sustaining  a  recovery 
today. 

Small  wonder,  I  think  it  is  small 
wonder  that  many  Republicans  never 
wanted  to  see  this  plan  come  to  the 
floor.  In  my  opinion,  it  presents  all  too 
clearly  the  stark  contrast  in  the  alter- 
natives before  this  body  today. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  Kasich  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Franks]. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  want  us  to  lose 
sight  of  the  big  picture  issue  that  we 
are  dealing  with  at  this  moment,  and 
the  issue  that  we  are  responding  to.  the 
challenge  issued  by  President  Clinton 
to  be  specific,  to  come  forward  with  lit- 
erally dozens  of  sensible,  common 
sense  driven  suggestions  by  which  we 
can  reduce  the  oppressive  tax  burden 
on  the  people  of  America  as  well  as 
begin  to  roll  back  some  of  the  unneces- 
sary spending  that  has  taken  place  in 
this  city  over  the  years. 

I  believe  we  have  met  that  challenge, 
and  I  want  to  point  to  one  place  where 
I  think  the  American  people  can  relate 
to  just  how  significantly  this  Federal 
Government  of  ours  has  grown  over  the 
last  20  years. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  budget  for 
travel  in  the  Federal  Government,  the 
travel  budget  alone  is  in  excess  of  $7 
billion.  This  is  the  class  20  classifica- 
tion the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
sich] talked  of  earlier,  $7  billion  in 
travel. 

Do  Members  know  what  we  found 
when  we  actually  looked  at  how  these 
moneys  were  disbursed?  In  the  12th 
month  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  very  last 
month,  there  was  a  48-percent  increase 
in  the  amount  spent  on  travel.  Why? 


Because  managers  in  government  de- 
cided they  should  spend  down  all  of 
their  available  travel  allowances,  so  it 
shows  up  in  the  final  month  of  the  fis- 
cal year. 

If  we  would  compel  that  in  the  12th 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  they  spent 
simply  the  average  amount  spent  in 
the  other  11  months,  we  could  save  $2 
billion.  That  is  how  soft  the  underbelly 
of  this  Federal  Government  has  grown. 

There  are  enormous  opportunities  in 
telephones,  in  travel,  in  printing,  in 
consulting  contracts.  The  Democrats 
are  silent.  The  Republicans  have 
stepped  up  and  said  let  us  look  at  these 
categories.  Let  us  work  in  good  faith  to 
reduce  the  overhead,  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey took  a  route  3  years  ago  which  said 
you  can  tax  yourself  into  prosperity.  It 
has  been  a  disaster,  a  disaster  for  the 
middle  class  that  the  proponents  of 
that  tax  program  said  that  they  were 
seeking  to  help. 

The  new  energy  tax  from  President 
Clinton,  the  tax  on  Social  Security  for 
our  seniors,  those  are  going  to  be 
harmful  to  this  country.  We  ought  not 
increase  the  tax  burden.  We  should 
meet  our  responsibility  to  be  specific. 

That  is  what  this  Republican  alter- 
native budget  has  done. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wise],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  talk  about  in- 
frastructure a  little  bit,  this  travel 
thing  kind  of  interests  me.  It  came  up 
in  the  Budget  Committee.  I  agree  that 
you  found  some  incidents  where  there 
has  been  an  abuse  of  travel  or  places 
where  apparently  travel  could  have 
been  cut  back,  and  that  certainly  needs 
to  be  done  and  I  applaud  you.  Of 
course,  that  is  what  we  have  been 
doing  on  our  side,  and  that  is  what  the 
commission  that  Vice  President  Gore 
has  been  heading  up  is  doing. 
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I  just  have  to  ask:  Who  has  been  sign- 
ing the  travel  vouchers  for  the  last  12 
years?  Where  did  this  suddenly  come 
from?  Did  these  folks  just  walk  out  to 
the  airport  without  any  kind  of  con- 
trol? 

It  seems  to  me  before  you  come  in 
here  talking  about  all  of  these  great 
finds,  where  have  you  been  for  the  12 
years?  That  is  the  problem  with  your 
budget.  It  is  a  12-year-old  budget.  It  is 
12-year-old  rhetoric. 

This  election  was  about  getting  this 
country  moving  again.  It  was  not  about 
stagnation.  It  was  about  being  willing 
to  make  the  public  investment  that 
has  to  be  made,  and  so  just  as  we  are 
hearing  the  same  tired  talk  to  the  last 
12  years,  I  think  it  is  time  to  realize 
that  there  is  a  new  breeze  blowing 
here. 


This  new  breeze  is  this:  There  is  a 
siren  song  out  of  the  Kasich  budget, 
"Oh,  we  can  do  it  all  in  cuts.  Happy 
day,  all  in  cuts;  there  are  no  taxes.  It 
is  only  candy.  All  in  cuts,  will  not  hurt 
anybody."  Of  course,  there  are  no  tax 
cuts  in  this  one  either,  the  tax  cuts 
that  are  in  our  stimulus  package. 
There  are  no  investments  in  this  ei- 
ther, but.  "Oh,  no,  we  can  do  it  all." 

Well,  let  us  talk  about  it.  There  is  a 
reason  that  public  investment  is  down 
by  one-half,  50  percent,  in  the  last  30 
years,  from  roughly  4Mj  percent  of  gross 
national  product  to  roughly  2Vi  per- 
cent. Why  is  that?  Because  of  the  de- 
cline in  investment  that  you  have  got 
in  this  budget  that  you  would  propose. 

Indeed,  we  are  talking  about  growth. 
Let  us  talk  about  highways.  Under  the 
Kasich  budget,  do  you  think  you  ought 
to  be  getting  away  from  the  orange 
barrels  that  are  blocking  traffic,  the 
fact  that  you  cannot  do  the  mainte- 
nance, the  fact  that  we  never  get  the 
full  amount  back  from  the  gasoline 
taxes  that  people  pay?  Do  not  look  to 
the  Kasich  budget,  because  that  will 
cut  you  over  the  next  few  years  around 
$7  billion. 

What  about  mass  transit?  Do  not 
look  to  the  Kasich  budget.  That  is 
about  a  50-percent  cut  in  that. 

Airports:  Are  you  tired  of  the  fact 
that  we  only  built  one  major  airport  in 
the  last  20  years?  Do  not  look  to  the 
Kasich  budget.  They  cut  that. 

Clean  water:  mandates,  once  again, 
without  money;  the  clean  water  pro- 
gram would  be  cut  roughly  $9.2  billion. 
That  is  sewers,  that  is  cleaning  up  our 
environment,  $9.2  billion  over  5  years. 

Economic  conversion:  so  important 
that  the  President  has  recommended 
not  only  in  the  stimulus  package  but 
additional  sums  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  administration,  cut  by  the 
Kasich  budget.  They  would  not  exist, 
these  increases. 

What  about  all  of  the  defense  plants 
that  are  closing  down  and  the  towns 
and  communities  that  need  assistance? 
They  get  no  help  from  this  budget.  Do 
not  look  to  them. 

This  election  was  about  getting  the 
economy  moving.  The  Kasich  budget  is 
a  guarantee  of  gridlock.  It  is  a  no- 
growth  budget. 

If  you  do  not  believe  that  investment 
in  this  country  is  important,  do  not  in- 
vest in  the  House  budget,  but  if  you  do 
believe  that  investment  is  so  impor- 
tant, then  you  have  got  to  invest  that 
vote  in  the  House  budget  which  is  very, 
very  crucial:  highways,  mass  transit, 
growth,  economic  conversion,  all  of  it 
in  our  budget,  none  of  it  over  there. 

I  think  now  people  understand  why  it 
is  so  important  that  the  election  was 
about  new  priorities,  and  this  vote 
today  is  about  new  priorities  and 
whether  we  get  about  them. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Inglis]. 
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Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  INGLIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  help  but,  on  listening  to  the  last 
speaker  talking  about  themes,  think 
for  the  moment  that  maybe  we  do  have 
a  new  theme,  the  Fleetwood  Mac  Presi- 
dential theme  song  now  ought  to  be, 
"Tax,  Spend,  Think  About  Cutting  To- 
morrow." That  is  the  new  theme. 

Mr.  INGLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  wants  to 
sing  that  rather  than  just  speak  it. 
That  would  be  nice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting  to  fol- 
low the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
because  two  things  I  have  found  very 
interesting  in  the  discussions  over  the 
hearings  that  we  had  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  particularly  from  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  Secretary  Bentsen. 

There  are  two  things  that  he  said 
that  were  very  interesting  to  me,  or 
one  that  I  observed  there,  and  actually 
one  when  the  Director  of  CBO  was 
speaking. 

When  Secretary  Bentsen  was  there,  I 
asked  him,  "Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  this  stimulus  package  is 
largely  a  package  of  pork,  that  con- 
stitutes really  a  big  lump  of  sugar  that 
is  going  to  help  the  medicine  go  down." 
and  the  Secretary— and  this  is  in  the 
testimony — the  Secretary  said.  "Well, 
Mr.  Inglis,  it  was  necessary  to  get 
enough  votes  to  make  this  package 
work.  "  I  appreciate  his  candor.  But  the 
candor  does  show  the  problem. 

This  stimulus  package  is  in  large 
part  pork,  and  the  result  is  that  it  be- 
comes a  big  lump  of  sugar,  and  that 
helps  the  medicine  go  down  of  the  larg- 
est tax  increase  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

The  second  thing  about  this  stimulus 
package,  and  this  is  actually  the  Direc- 
tor of  CBO  that  testified  to  this,  he 
pointed  out  that  a  $30  billion  stimulus 
package,  or  if  it  is,  in  fact,  a  $16  bil- 
lion, and  it  is  sort  of  difficult  to  ac- 
count which  one  it  is,  if  it  is  that 
small,  he  said  it  is  an  insignificant 
stimulus  to  a  $6  trillion  economy  that 
is  taking  off.  However,  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  deficit. 

That  is  what  it  is.  My  colleagues,  I 
would  ask  you  to  look  very  closely  at 
that  stimulus  package  and  realize  that 
it  really  is  very  insignificant  to  a  $6 
trillion  economy. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  S'y>iAR]. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  this  of  my  colleagues  and  fellow 
Americans:  If  not  now,  when? 

If  not  now,  then  we  do  not  deserve  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  this  Chamber. 

If  not  now,  then  we  will  not  be  able 
to  look  the  children  of  those  people  in 
the  eye. 


If  not  now,  then  we  place  on  those 
children  a  crushing  burden  we  do  not 
have  the  moral  fiber  to  shoulder  our- 
selves. 

If  not  now,  then  we  live  with  the  dis- 
grace of  our  shame,  indecision,  and 
outright  cowardice  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 

If  not  now,  then  we  are  saying  never, 
and  I  weep  for  our  country. 

The  time  for  change  is  now. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  ARMEY],  the  head  of  the  Repub- 
lican conference. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  this  proc- 
ess by  first  congratulating  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  and  the 
members  of  the  Republican  Budget 
Committee.  In  the  8  years  that  I  have 
been  in  Congress  and  watched  this 
budget  process,  this  is  the  most  profes- 
sional, most  dedicated,  and  most  real 
effort  that  I  have  seen  by  any 
budgeteering  group. 

They  have  got  the  right  conceptual 
framework,  that  we  ought  to  grow 
down  the  size  of  the  Government  and 
allow  more  freedom  to  grow  up  the 
free-enterprise  sector  of  the  American 
economy,  that  only  by  growth  in  the 
private  sector  can  we  generate  the  rev- 
enues to  support  this  enormous  Gov- 
ernment spending  program,  and  only 
then  can  we  decrease  the  deficit  if  we 
combine  with  that  growth  in  revenues 
from  a  growing  private  sector  a  con- 
tainment of  growth  in  the  public  sec- 
tor. 

It  takes  courage.  It  takes  commit- 
ment. It  takes  details. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  challenged 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  to  put  up  or 
shut  up,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
the  Republicans  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  put  up  details,  pain,  sac- 
rifice, not  sacrifice  by  those  of  us  who 
Senator  Gramm  says  are  pulling  the 
wagon  and  paying  higher  taxes  by 
heaping  on  more  taxes,  but  sacrifice  by 
those  who  are  in  the  wagon  by  reduc- 
tions in  Government  largesse  and  con- 
tainment of  the  size  of  Government. 

What  do  we  have  from  the  Demo- 
crats? The  Democrat  package  can  be 
broken  down  into  three  components: 
the  pain,  the  payoff,  and  the  promise. 

The  pain  is  the  massive  tax  increases 
which  are  immediate  and  certain  on  all 
of  the  American  people,  and  if  in  fact 
you  happen  to  be  earning  $30,000  a  year 
and  suffering  a  tax  increase  by  this 
Clinton  plan,  they  will  perform  the 
magic  of  redefinition  and  give  you  by  a 
redefinition  of  your  income  the  status 
of  being  a  wealthy  American  by  imput- 
ing to  you  through  the  Government  al- 
leged earnings  of  your  children,  the 
rental  value  of  your  home,  the  inside 
value  buildup  of  your  retirement  pro- 
grams, the  cheating  on  your  taxes  that 
this  Government  under  Clinton  is  as- 
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suming  that  we  all  do  by  either  unre- 
ported or  underreported  income,  they 
will  make  you  wealthy. 

This  Presidency  is  going  to  make  us 
all  wealthy  by  simply  redefining  in- 
come. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that  pain,  we 
have  the  payoff  to  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies,  the  supporters,  the 
conununities.  In  addition  to  all  of  that 
payoff  in  this  Government  stimulate 
pork  package,  we  have  then  the  prom- 
ise. 

The  promise  we  have  all  heard  before 
to  the  American  citizens  is,  once  again, 
the  Democrats  have  said,  "Take  the 
pain  of  the  higher  taxes,  allow  us  to 
fulfill  the  payoff  to  our  constituency 
groups,  allow  us  to  provide  the  pork 
early,  and  we  promise  you  the  cuts 
later." 
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Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  cuts  will 
not  arrive,  the  cuts  will  not  get  off  the 
launching  pad.  The  cuts  are  the  fiction 
of  Democratic  budgetary  policy.  The 
pain  is  real,  the  suffering  is  optional. 

Vote  for  Kasich,  vote  against  the 
Democrats'  fiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plan  offered  by  President 
Clinton  and  the  Democrat  majority  and  the 
one  developed  by  the  Budget  Committee  Re- 
publicans offer  the  American  people  a  stark 
contrast  in  our  respective  parties'  approach  to 
tax  and  t>udget  policy.  The  Democrats  want  to 
tax  the  people  and  grow  the  Government, 
while  Republicans  want  to  grow  the  private 
sector  and  constrain  the  Government. 

The  Democrat  package  contains  the  largest 
tax  increase  in  American  history  and  tens  of 
billions  In  new  spending.  By  contrast,  the  Re- 
publican alternative  cuts  spending  and  the  def- 
icit S430  billion  without  Increasing  taxes,  with- 
out slashing  defense  and  without  cutting  So- 
cial Secunty. 

The  Democrat  package  can  be  broken  down 
into  three  compKjnents;  the  pain,  the  p)ayoff. 
and  the  promise.  The  pain  Is  massive  tax  In- 
creases, which  are  immediate  and  certain. 
The  payoff  Is  the  stimulate  Government  pack- 
age which,  even  the  Washington  Post  notes. 
IS  an  effort  to  reward  Derrxxirat  constituencies 
with  tcixpayer  money.  And  the  promise — one 
we've  heard  so  many  tinnes  tjefore — is  that  a 
few  years  from  now  we'll  cut  Government 
spending. 

In  reality,  the  Democrat  plan  will  grow  the 
Government  and  shrink  the  economy.  It  will 
mean  fewer  )obs  for  ordinary  Americans,  par- 
ticularly when  coupled  with  the  new  wave  of 
regulations  we  are  certain  to  see  on  behalf  of 
Big  Labor  and  other  special  interests.  The  rea- 
son job  grov^rth  has  been  stagnant  Is  that  the 
tax  and  regulatory  burden  on  small  txjsiness 
has  increased  34  percent  in  the  last  few 
years.  Arxi  I  remind  my  Democrat  friends  that 
during  the  Reagan  txxDm — the  longest  peace- 
time expansion  of  the  economy  in  history — It 
was  small  business  that  created  75  percent  of 
the  new  jobs  In  America. 

What  does  the  Republican  plan  do?  It 
achieves  more  deficit  reduction  than  the  Clin- 
ton plan  by  reducing  Federal  spending  less 
than  3  percent.  That's  right,  3  percent.  It's  ap- 


palllr)g  ttnat  my  friends  In  the  Democrat  major- 
ity and  the  new  Denxxirats  in  the  White  House 
would  stick  the  American  taxpayer  with  the 
largest  tax  irKrease  In  American  history  while 
refusing  to  reduce  Govemment  by  even  3  per- 
cent. In  fact,  the  Democrat  plan  adds  tens  of 
t>illions  in  new  spending. 

While  the  Democrat  plan  asks  all  Americans 
to  pay  higher  taxes  for  more  Government,  the 
Republican  plan  asks  the  beneficiaries  of  Gov- 
ernment largesse  to  contribute  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. The  Republican  plan  cuts  Federal  over- 
head, reduces  Congress'  t>loated  budget,  asks 
wealthy  Medicare  recipients  to  pay  a  larger 
portion  of  their  health  care  costs,  requires 
Federal  workers  to  work  until  age  62  like  ev- 
eryone else  Instead  of  retiring  at  55.  It  reforms 
foreign  aid,  puts  Medicaid  patients  in  a  marv 
aged  care  program,  and  saves  taxpayer  dol- 
lars by  empowering  low-Income  Americans  to 
use  housing  vouchers  Instead  of  building  ex- 
pensive, crime-ridden  public  housing.  And  t)est 
of  all,  the  Republican  plan  eliminates  unneces- 
sary programs  and  Govemment  agencies  like 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
was  created  in  1887  to  regulate  the  railroads. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Kasich,  and  the  other  Republicans  on  the 
Budget  Committee  for  putting  together  an  hon- 
est, fair,  and  well-balanced  plan  that  reduces 
the  deficit  without  raising  taxes.  This  plan  at- 
tacks the  root  of  our  deficit  problem:  runaway 
Federal  spending. 

Balancing  the  budget  arxl  encouraging  a 
prosperous  and  growing  economy  requires  a 
two-point  plan.  We  must  first  limit  Government 
sperxiing.  as  this  plan  does.  And  we  must 
pass  a  progrowth  package  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  capital  and  labor  and  encourages  our 
people  to  save  and  invest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  in  closing  that 
the  Clinton  tax-and-spend  plan  will  fail.  As  I 
told  another  President  3  years  ago  during  the 
1990  budget  summit,  higher  taxes  and  higher 
spending  will  stifle  growth  In  the  private  econ- 
omy, kill  jobs,  and  not  reduce  the  deficit.  The 
Clinton  plan  is  the  1990  budget  deal  part  II  In 
super  3-D  with  twice  the  tax  Increase.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  the  Big  Government 
Democrat  agenda  and  support  the  Kasich  al- 
ternative, which  cuts  S430  billion  from  the  defi- 
cit and  gets  America  tjack  on  the  path  to  pros- 
perity by  asking  Government  to  sacrifice,  not 
Amerrcan  taxpayers. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schumer],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Republican  Party  is  running  scared. 
They  could  not  believe  that  Bill  Clin- 
ton would  put  together  a  real  budget 
with  real  numbers  that  really  reduce 
the  deficit.  And  he  did. 

He  ran  on  a  platform  of  reinvesting 
in  America  but  in  reducing  the  budget 
deficit,  and  here  we  are;  we  are  doing 
it. 

Now,  I  must  say  I  give  some  credit  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 
Unlike  most  of  the  other  Republicans 
who  did  not  want  to  put  up  any  budget 
at  all,  at  least  he  has  had  the  decency 
and  the  courage  to  put  together  a  list 
of  cuts.  I  wonder  how  many  votes  it 


will  get  on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  get  a  majority  of  votes. 

We  are  back  to  playing  the  same  old 
game,  every  single  Member  in  this 
body  can  put  together  their  own  list  of 
cuts  that  they  can  vote  for  without 
much  political  damage,  without  sub- 
stantively bothering  them,  and  we  end 
up  with  435  budgets.  But  we  end  up 
with  no  budget,  and  the  deficit  gets 
bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger. 

Well,  the  American  people  asked  for 
one  thing  in  the  election  more  than 
anything  else,  they  asked  for  an  end  to 
gridlock.  They  really  were  asking,  even 
those  elected  from  your  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  come  over  and  compromise 
and  work  on  a  bipartisan  budget.  But 
that  was  not  to  be. 

And  so  we  alone  have  come  up  with  a 
budget.  Do  we  have  differences  in  opin- 
ion about  what  it  might  be  here?  Sure. 
But  we  are  going  to  pass  a  budget,  and 
we  are  going  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and 
we  are  going  to  play  the  games  that 
have  been  played  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  about  putting  together  something 
that  100  or  even  150  Members  might 
vote  for  but  cannot  carry  a  majority, 
because  above  all  we  must  act. 

The  Kasich  budget  puts  a  dagger  at 
the  heart  of  urban  America  and  puts 
together  a  budget  that  knocks  out 
whatever  is  left  of  urban  programs.  I 
could  do  the  same  and  put  the  budget 
together  that  did  the  same  to  rural 
America  and  get  150  votes  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  but  it  would  not  pass  and 
it  would  not  reduce  the  deficit. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  here  there 
is  really  only  one  game  in  town  and 
that  is  a  budget  that  can  pass  and  re- 
duce the  deficit  and  get  us  on  the  road 
to  recovery  and  end  the  gridlock. 

The  budget  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo]  has  taken  from 
the  White  House  and,  even,  improved  is 
that  budget.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
Kasich  amendment  despite  his  com- 
mendable courage  in  putting  together 
cuts;  and  I  ask  for  a  "yes"  vote  on  the 
Democratic  proposal. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  last  election  there  was  a 
mandate  for  change  and  not  a  mandate 
for  more  of  the  same.  What  I  am  hear- 
ing in  the  course  of  this  debate  today  is 
you  cannot  cut  this  and  you  cannot  cut 
that. 

Back  in  1985  a  group  of  us  got  to- 
gether and  in  1986  offered  budgets  on 
the  floor  to  avert  the  precise  fiscal  cri- 
sis we  are  faced  with  today,  and  we 
hear  the  same  refrain:  "You  can't  cut 
this  and  you  can't  cut  that." 

You  are  darned  right  we  are  front 
loading  the  spending  cuts;  it  is  no  coin- 
cidence that  in  the  President's  eco- 
nomic plan  that  all  the  spending  cuts 
are  safely  deferred   to  the  years   1997 
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and  1998.  That  is  because  they  are 
never  going  to  happen.  Now,  the  Kasich 
plan  demonstrates  how  you  can  achieve 
the  same  deficit  reduction  numbers  in 
the  President's  economic  plan  but 
doing  it  through  spending  cuts,  with- 
out having  to  raise  taxes.  And  it  is  spe- 
cific. 

My  major  concern  with  the  plan  on 
the  other  side  is  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  the  spending  cuts.  Two,  we  are 
not  specific. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  how  they  arrived 
at  the  $510  billion.  The  last  we  knew 
through  the  CBO  scoring,  it  was  $425 
billion,  including  the  $63  billion  in  un- 
specified cuts. 

Now,  understand,  the  $30  billion  of 
that  $63  billion  occurs  in  1998.  A  plug  of 
$30  billion  in  1998  that  we  do  not  know 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  terms  of 
cuts. 

Now.  we  know  the  appropriating  and 
authorizing  committees  can  achieve  a 
recommended  aiggregate  number  in  a 
different  way,  but  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  to  at  least  demonstrate  one 
feasible  way  as  to  how  you  arrive  at 
those  numbers,  so  that  we  are  not  re- 
duced to  just  picking  numbers  out  of 
the  hat,  which  has  happened  time  and 
time  again  here  in  this  Congress.  And 
that  is  why  we  are  in  the  situation  in 
which  we  are  today. 

Let  us  look  at  foreign  assistance,  be- 
cause I  think  it  illustrates  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Kasich  plan  and 
the  budget  resolution  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 

We  have  doubled  the  cuts  in  foreign 
assistance  over  the  budget  resolution 
passed  by  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  committee.  We  doubled  them.  The 
President's  economic  plan  originally 
called  for  an  increase  in  foreign  assist- 
ance in  1994  by  $51  million.  Now,  the 
majority  came  back  and  inserted  an- 
other $2  billion  because  they  realized 
that  it  was  deficient  in  this  category, 
but  we  still  doubled  them. 

Now.  the  point  is  that  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  specify  how  they  are 
going  to  make  those  cuts  in  foreign 
aid.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you 
are  asking  my  constituents,  whose  av- 
erage per  capita  income  is  $14,800,  to 
pay  more  in  home  heating  oil  because 
of  the  energy  tax,  do  we  not  owe  it  to 
them  to  say,  "Yes,  we  are  going  to  cut 
foreign  assistance  substantially?"  I 
think  they  deserve  to  know  from  us 
that  we  are  going  to  specify  cuts  in 
programs  like  foreign  assistance.  We 
can  at  least  double  our  cuts  in  foreign 
assistance  if  we  are  asking  them  to  pay 
more  for  home  heating  oil.  I  think  that 
is  logical  and  fair. 

So,  what  are  we  getting  in  return  for 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  the  history 
of  this  country?  Well,  we  are  getting 
more  spending  this  year,  we  are  getting 
a  spending  cut  of  $6  billion  in  1994  out 
of  a  $1.5  trillion  budget;  only  $6  billion 
in  spending  cuts.  We  get  spending  in- 


creases each  and  every  year  under  the 
Clinton  economic  plan. 

In  return  for  the  taxpayers  in  this 
country  paying  for  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  the  history  of  this  country, 
that  is,  and  yes.  the  spending  cuts  I 
have  referred  to,  the  majority  of  them 
occur  in  1997,  1998;  only  6  percent  of 
them  occur  in  the  first  year. 

I  think  we  owe  the  American  people 
more  than  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
We  can  do  a  better  job. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Berman],  a  member  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  initially  that  I  join  with  some  of 
my  other  colleagues  in  paying  my  re- 
spects to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  at  least  on  the  process  of  get- 
ting a  budget  alternative  together,  put- 
ting it  out  there,  providing  specifics. 
He  has  met  the  process  test. 

But  on  the  substance  of  the  budget,  I 
think  you  have  to  say  this  is  truly  a 
budget  with  no  vision  whatsoever. 
There  are  no  investments,  there  are  no 
changes  in  the  priorities.  This  is  a 
budget  that  represents  the  same  tired 
priorities  of  the  last  12  years:  neglect, 
supply-side  voodoo  economics,  and 
trickle-down  mythology. 

There  appears  to  be  no  investment 
issue  either  in  the  spending  or  in  the 
tax  reduction  side.  There  is  blatant  ne- 
glect of  education  and  training  prior- 
ities. 

The  Kasich  plan  does  not  include  full 
funding  of  Head  Start  by  1999.  Only  37 
percent  of  eligible  children  can  be  en- 
rolled in  the  Head  Start  Program, 
based  on  the  current  funding  levels  as- 
sumed in  the  Kasich  alternative.  There 
are  no  initiatives  for  the  National 
Service  Corps  budget.  There  is  no  men- 
tion whatsoever  of  youth  apprentice- 
ship programs  to  prepare  non-college- 
bound  high  school  students  to  make 
the  transition  to  careers.  There  is  no 
increase  here  for  summer  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  to  put  youth  to 
work  in  summer  jobs. 
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There  is  no  commitment  in  this 
budget  to  research  and  development. 

There  is  no  short-term  investment 
tax  credit  for  new  startup  companies  to 
accelerate  expansion  plans  and  order 
new  equipment. 

They  do  not  even  propose  the  perma- 
nent extension  of  credit  for  research 
and  experimentation. 

There  is  no  permanent  extension  of 
tax  credits  for  targeted  jobs. 

There  are  shortsighted  cuts  in  this 
budget  that  hurt  the  poor,  that  hurt 
the  environment,  that  hurt  our  indus- 
trial competitiveness,  and  make  a  fun- 
damental onslaught  on  our  basic  tenets 
of  foreign  policy.  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  that  for  just  a  moment.  It  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  budget  that  I  have  worked 
on. 


The  Sabo  budget  proposes  cuts  in  the 
area  of  the  foreign  affairs  function.  But 
how  can  anyone  in  this  Chamt>er  who 
wants  to  talk  sense  to  the  American 
people  propose  a  budget  that  rejects 
and  cuts  the  administration's  own  sug- 
gestions for  dealing  with  the  most  im- 
portant national  crisis  of  our  time,  be- 
cause everything  we  want  to  do  in  the 
area  of  deficit  reduction,  new  invest- 
ments, downsizing  of  defense  spending, 
focusing  on  domestic  priorities,  all 
that  will  be  cast  aside  if  the  most  fun- 
damental question  of  what  happens  in 
the  Republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  is  not  dealt  with. 

The  administration  proposes  focusing 
on  that.  The  Kasich  substitute  just 
wipes  out  that  proposal  in  its  entirety. 

This  is  an  issue  that  can  get  a  lot  of 
applause  from  people  who  want  to  ap- 
peal to  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor of  what  the  average  voter  wants  to 
hear,  but  a  budget  that  requires  leader- 
ship cannot  ignore  what  the  leadership 
of  both  political  parties,  whether  it  is 
Richard  Nixon  or  Bill  Clinton  or  any  of 
the  people  who  have  thought  about  this 
subject  say  we  must  do  in  this  particu- 
lar area. 

This  budget  wipes  out  all  the  propos- 
als for  peackeeping  operations  that  are 
now  going  on  and  that  have  been  given 
bipartisan  support  on  both  sides  of  this 
Chamber.  This  is  making  a  mockery  in 
order  to  say,  "Oh,  look  what  we  have 
been  able  to  cut  in  the  administra- 
tions  proposed  budget." 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  a  couple 
other  areas  as  well.  We  have  had  many 
debates  here  about  Legal  Services,  con- 
trols, questions  of  how  the  program 
should  be  run.  It  is  very  easy.  I  guess, 
for  the  people  who  put  together  the  Ka- 
sich substitute  to  decide  to  wipe  out  all 
Legal  Services  programs,  the  good  ones 
along  with  the  bad  ones,  the  ones  that 
are  doing  great  jobs  along  with  the 
ones  that  might  be  done,  wipe  them  all 
out  from  any  Federal  budget  deficit. 
Who  cares  what  happens  to  the  poor  in 
the  particular  area? 

On  the  program  again  that  has  tre- 
mendous bipartisan  support,  the 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children,  the  WIC 
Program,  and  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram that  everyone  acknowledges  are 
two  examples  of  the  best  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  do  in  helping 
people  who  deserve  to  be  helped,  they 
combine  these  programs,  assume  a 
massive  reduction  in  funds  by  savings 
that  they  give  no  discretion  of  how 
they  will  be  achieved,  and  if  they  are 
not  achieved  will  pit  two  of  the  most 
vital  programs  we  have  here,  WIC  and 
the  school  lunch  program  against  each 
other  for  a  vastly  reduced  amount  of 
moneys.  That  is  not  a  responsible, 
imaginative,  and  visionary  budget. 

I  just  want  to  touch  on  one  last  issue 
and  that  is  the  assumptions  about  the 
Medicare  freeze  and  medical  mal- 
practice. 

The  Kasich  substitute  says  we  are 
going  to  achieve  $14.9  billion  in  savings 
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by  freezing  provider  costs  for  Medicare. 
But  will  that  affect  the  providers?  No. 
Because  the  assumption  here  is  that  we 
reform  the  medical  malpractice  insur- 
ance system  and  that  the  $14.9  billion 
in  savings  will  come  from  savings  real- 
ized by  those  particular  kinds  of  re- 
forms. 

The  fact  is  that  less  than  1  percent  of 
our  national  health  care  costs  are 
spent  on  medical  malpractice  insur- 
ance premiums.  The  defensive  medical 
malpractices  that  are  assumed  for  this 
are  totally  unrealistic.  No  expert  de- 
tached objective  person  analyzing  this 
could  assume  there  is  any  logic  to  that. 

So  even  in  the  area  where  they  seek 
to  throw  out  the  challenge  the  most  on 
the  credibility  of  the  specifics,  the  Ka- 
sich  substitue  falls  woefully  short. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  this  sub- 
stitute be  defeated  and  that  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposal  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Fawell]. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
KOLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  heard  the  com- 
ments that  were  made  about  WIC,  the 
nutrition  program.  I  just  want  to  make 
it  very  clear,  that  the  savings  we  get 
are  scored  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  They  are  real  savings.  They  are 
in  there.  They  are  scored  by  the  CBO. 

How  do  you  get  that  kind  of  saving? 
By  taking  5  percent  of  all  the  nutrition 
programs  when  you  block  grant  them 
and  when  you  eliminate  the  duplica- 
tion, when  you  eliminate  the  overlap  of 
programs,  you  would  probably  get 
more  than  5  percent.  We  used  the  very 
conservative  number,  that  is  the  CBO 
number  of  5  percent. 

The  Governors  want  these  programs 
block  granted.  It  is  a  progrsim  that 
would  work  for  the  States  and  save  the 
American  taxpayer  $5  billion  and  not 
cut  any  services  and  allow  the  same 
number  of  dollars  or  more  dollars  to  go 
to  the  WIC  Program,  which  is 
everybody's  No.  1  priority. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Kasich  amendment  and 
in  opposition  to  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 64.  In  my  view.  Congress  should 
forget  new  taxes,  forget  new  spending, 
and  for  once  prove  to  the  American 
people  that  Congress  is  interested  in 
and  can  cut  spending.  Why  do  I  say 
this? 

First,  because  as  a  result  of  our  an- 
nual deficits,  the  national  debt  is  now 
$4.1  trillion.  It  is  very,  very  serious. 

Second,  even  if  one  assumed  this 
budget  resolution  would  be  followed, 
and  I  frankly  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
insofar  as  cutting  is  concerned  in 
spending,  an  additional  $1.65  trillion 
will  be  added  to  the  national  debt  over 
the  next  5  years,  according  to  their 
own  admission,  and  still  there  would  be 


no  balanced  budget  in  sight.  Perhaps 
some  time  in  the  next  century  we  may 
get  to  that,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  this 
budget,  guess  what,  the  deficit  would 
in  fact  be  on  the  rise,  going  up. 

Third,  the  public  has  no  faith  in  the 
collective  will  of  Congress  to  cut 
spending.  That  is  zilcho.  New  national 
taxes  and  spending  are  up  front  and 
forever,  but  real  spending  cuts  are  rare 
and  they  are  in  the  outyears. 

In  fact.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
64  increases  spending  over  fiscal  year 
1993  in  15  out  of  the  19  of  the  major 
functional  categoriet  of  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  do  not  have 
to  be  challenged  with  new  taxes  and 
more  spending.  They  are  used  to  that. 
They  have  had  enough  of  it.  Congress  is 
the  one  to  be  challenged,  and  the  chal- 
lenge is  to  cut  spending,  clean  out  the 
barn. 

I  came  to  Congrress  in  1985,  the  first 
year  of  the  heralded  spending  limits  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  Those  limits  were 
avoided,  waived,  repealed,  scuttled,  re- 
written, bypassed,  and  ignored  by  Con- 
gress each  time  a  serious  spending  cut 
was  required. 

I  also  saw  the  1990  budget  deficit  law 
passed  with  its  massive  new  taxes  and 
$500  billion  of  promised  spending  cuts. 
Likewise  I  saw  it  manipulated,  avoid- 
ed, waived,  abused,  and  bypsissed  while 
deficits  and  the  national  debt  contin- 
ued to  climb  to  all-time  heights. 

Indeed,  the  stimulus  package  of  $16.2 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1993  which  soon 
will  be  passed  by  this  body  is  based 
upon  an  avoidance  of  the  firewalls  and 
the  spending  limits  of  the  1990  Budget 
Deficit  Act.  How?  Very  simple.  Just  de- 
clare the  whole  darn  stimulus  package 
an  emergency  and,  presto,  the  firewalls 
and  the  limits  on  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1993  come  tumbling  down  and  we 
add.  guess  what,  another  $16.2  billion  of 
deficits  for  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children to  pay. 

I  would  submit  that  Congress  has  to 
stop  financially  abusing  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  Our  children  and 
our  grandchildren  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect Congress  to  act  responsibly. 

This  is  deja  vu  all  over  again,  the 
same  thing  I  saw  in  1985,  the  same 
thing  I  saw  in  1990. 

Forget  the  new  taxes.  Forget  the  new 
spending,  and  for  once  show  the  Nation 
that  this  Congress  can  do  something 
for  the  Nation  in  regard  to  cutting 
spending.  That  is  the  message  we  ought 
to  be  hearing. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DURBIN].  a  former  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  current 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
riculture of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  this  morning's  newspaper  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Kasich's  budget  was 
rejected  by  his  Republican  conference. 
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I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  de- 
served better  treatment  from  his  Re- 
publican colleagues.  He  at  least  had 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  to  make 
his  plan  specific  and  to  say  what  he 
would  do  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and  my 
hat  is  off  to  him. 

He  came  to  Congress  with  me  in  the 
same  year.  He  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  his  word,  but  I  have  to  echo 
the  comments  of  the  previous  speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  though 
Mr.  Kasich  has  met  the  procedural  re- 
quirements, on  substantives  I  find  the 
gentleman's  offering  wanting. 

D  1520 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  why.  The 
Kasich  budget  is  good  news  for  fat  cats, 
bad  news  for  kids.  The  Kasich  budget  is 
good  news  for  the  independently 
wealthy,  bad  news  for  infants  and  chil- 
dren. 

During  the  last  12  years,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  tax  policies  of  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations  have  given  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  wealthiest  peo- 
ple in  America.  Working  families  know 
it.  They  have  paid  more  year  in  year 
out.  President  Bill  Clinton  has  said 
that,  as  part  of  deficit  reduction,  the 
wealthiest  among  us  must  pay  their 
fair  share  of  taxes,  and  70  percent  of  all 
of  the  new  tax  revenue  he  is  asking  for 
comes  from  people  making  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republican  Kasich 
budget  literally  insulates  all  of  the  fat 
cats  in  America  from  any  increase  In 
their  income  tax  rates.  Yes;  he  would 
freeze  in  place  the  current  inequity  in 
the  Federal  tax  system  which  heaps 
the  burden  on  working  families.  In  that 
respect  the  Kasich  budget  fails  the  fun- 
damental test  of  fairness,  and  then, 
when  we  take  a  look  at  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  would 
make  up  for  that  money  that  he  would 
not  take  from  the  wealthiest  Ameri- 
cans, we  will  find  that  he  is  cutting 
programs  that  are  fundamental  and  es- 
sential for  the  growth  of  this  country, 
programs  for  which  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  the  responsibility. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  one  spe- 
cific: the  Women.  Infants,  and  Children 
Supplemental  Feeding  Program.  For 
those  who  are  not  aware  of  it.  it  is  a 
program  which  brings  in  poor  pregnant 
mothers  to  help  them  through  their 
pregnancy,  to  give  them  the  prenatal 
care,  the  nutritional  advice  they  need 
to  have  a  normal  pregnancy  and  a 
healthy  baby,  and  then  we  stay  with 
them.  We  bring  the  mothers  back  with 
their  small  children,  make  sure  the 
children  are  well  fed,  go  to  the  doctor 
and  follow  the  basic  requirements  to 
have  a  normal  and  healthy  life. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  America.  We  cannot 
build  new  jobs  and  a  new  future  for 
America  with  low-birth-weight  babies 
who  literally  break  the  bank  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  when  they  show  up  in 
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the  intensive  care  units  and  need  to  be 
taken  care  of  for  months  at  a  time. 

Unfortunately  the  Kasich  budget 
takes  a  serious  cut  at  the  money  that 
is  available  for  the  WIC  Program  by 
providing  a  block  grant  that  over  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years  cuts  over  $6  billion,  part 
of  it  from  this  important  program. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kasich 
budget  is  going  to  eliminate  President 
Clinton's  call  for  universal  immuniza- 
tion in  America. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  honor  to 
serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families  for  several 
years.  Children  who  receive  vaccina- 
tions in  America  are  healthier  kids 
who  avoid  the  measles  and  diseases 
which  put  them  in  the  hospital  and  run 
up  the  bills  again  in  medical  costs.  We 
save  $10  for  the  American  taxpayer  for 
every  dollar  we  put  in  immunizing  chil- 
dren. 

Unfortunately,  my  colleagues,  under 
the  plan  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  immunization  is  an 
extravagance.  He  would  not  tax  the 
wealthy  so  that  we  could  immunize  the 
children.  I  see  things  differently,  and 
so  does  President  Clinton. 

The  other  point  I  make  is  that  the 
President's  offering  suggests  that  we 
improve  the  earned  income  tax  credit, 
which  is  a  benefit,  a  tax  benefit,  given 
to  working  families  who  are  still  strug- 
gling to  get  beyond  the  poverty  level.  I 
thought  we  all  agreed.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  that,  if  the  husband  and 
wife,  mother  and  father,  would  go  to 
work  and  do  their  40  hours  a  week  plus, 
and  have  small  kids  at  home,  that  in 
this  Nation  of  America  they  should  not 
be  living  in  poverty.  With  a  tax  credit 
we  say  to  these  people.  "We'll  give  you 
a  helping  hand  for  your  effort.  We  want 
you  to  understand  that  you  are  partici- 
pants in  Americas  future." 

Unfortunately  the  Kasich  budget,  be- 
cause it  will  not  tax  the  wealthiest 
among  us,  cuts  off  this  effort  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  bring  dignity  to  fami- 
lies that  are  striving  to  pull  them- 
selves out  of  poverty  and  welfare. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  The  Demo- 
crat budget  which  we  are  supporting  is 
going  to  reduce  the  deficit  more  than 
the  Kasich  budget,  and  the  Democrat 
budget  is  also  going  to  get  this  econ- 
omy moving  forward  again.  We  are 
going  to  ask  the  wealthiest  to  pay 
their  fair  share.  We  are  going  to  invest 
in  kids  and  our  future  in  training,  and 
education  and  health  care  because  we 
believe  in  people. 

Those  who  stand  here  and  support 
the  budget  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  are  saying  by 
and  large.  "We  should  cut  out  all  these 
programs.  We  don't  need  them." 

We  do  need  them.  Americans  need 
the  Democrat  substitute. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no  "  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lewis). 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sure 
would  like  a  little  less  praise  from  the 
Democrats  and  a  whole  lot  more  accu- 
racy in  regard  to  our  plan. 

I  think,  as  everybody  here  knows  and 
as  has  been  pointed  out.  I  think,  on 
three  separate  occasions  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  KOLBE].  of 
course  in  our  block  grant  program  we 
have  full  funding  of  WIC  and  guarantee 
that  the  States  can  spend  no  less  than 
12  percent,  and  we  have  covered  all 
these  arguments  that  they  make  over, 
and  over  and  over  again,  and  it  is  al- 
most like  saying,  "Well,  we've  got  one 
for  one  in  spending  cuts  and  taxes." 
That  is  phony  baloney,  just  like  the 
previous  speaker  in  talking  about  us 
gutting  WIC.  It  is  simply  not  true.  We 
have  full  funding  for  WIC  under  our 
program. 

But  I  will  tell  my  colleagues  what  we 
do.  We  get  rid  of  all  the  tired,  worn-out 
bureaucracies  out  there,  and  we  bring 
real  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lewis]  for  having 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  budget  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

This  week  it  become  so  much  easier 
to  show  my  differences  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  respect  to  how  to  spend  my 
constituents'  money. 

First,  a  Democrat  report  said  we 
should  oppose  the  Kasich  budget  be- 
cause it  moves  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion of  the  Clinton  plan.  It  does  not 
raise  taxes.  I  ask,  "Can  you  believe 
that?  Be  against  it  because  it  doesn't 
raise  taxes?"  Eliminates  all  spending 
Increases.  "Can  you  believe  that?  Be 
against  it  because  it  does  not  eliminate 
all  spending  increases?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  I  am  vot- 
ing for  this  Kasich  amendment.  It  does 
not  increase  taxes  or  spending. 

Today  these  same  Democrat  politi- 
cians will  approve  over  $16  billion  in 
deficit  spending.  That  is  not  just  con- 
tinuing wasteful  spending.  It  is  in- 
creasing it. 

There  is  $28  million  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  $23  million  to  change 
light  fixtures  in  government  buildings. 
$150  million  for  the  IRS.  This  is  spend- 
ing. The  President  and  the  Democrat 
Congress  increases,  and  this  is  what  we 
want  to  cut.  The  differences  are  that 
clear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  taxpayers. 
"Grab  your  wallets  and  run.  This  Presi- 
dent and  this  Democrat  Congress  think 
you  can't  be  trusted  with  your  own 
money." 

Now  the  Democrats  are  selling  us  on 
how  to  invest  our  constituents'  money, 
and  I  ask,  'Can  you  believe  it?  They 
are  now  calling  taxes  an  investment?" 


What  a  sad  commentary,  a  Democrat 
controlled  Congress  that  has  no  idea  as 
to  how  to  operate  in  the  black  are  now 
reborn  financial  planners  who  want  to 
invest  our  money.  What  a  joke.  Give 
them  more  money,  and  they  will  spend 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  Americans  can 
be  trusted  to  keep  their  own  money. 
Let  us  try  that  philosophy  for  a  budget 
and  an  economic  policy. 

Support  the  Kasich  amendment.  It 
takes  the  first  step  toward  deficit  re- 
duction. It  cuts  spending  and  does  not 
raise  taxes.  It  is  a  good  budget. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  North  Carolina  [Mrs. 
Clayton],  president  of  the  freshman 
class. 

Mrs.  CLATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
speak  today  to  the  urgent  need  to  pass 
the  budget  resolution  that  is  before  us. 
and  not  the  Kasich  plan.  Today  we  are 
challenged  to  take  a  brave  stand  for 
our  Nation  and  the  people  of  our  dis- 
tricts. The  eyes  of  the  American  people 
are  upon  us.  We  are  being  watched  to 
see  if  we  can  make  the  tough  decisions 
that  will  enable  the  American  people 
to  again  feel  secure  about  their  eco- 
nomic well  being.  To  move  this  coun- 
try forward  we  must  not  be  content 
with  business  as  usual.  There  are  those 
who  will  tell  us  that  the  economy  is 
well.  They  will  lead  us  to  believe  that 
Main  Street  is  once  again  booming,  and 
all  of  our  workers  are  again  full  at 
work.  While  there  have  been  some 
changes  in  the  economy,  there  are  still 
far  too  many  Americans  caught  in  the 
hopelessness  and  despair  of  unemploy- 
ment. Far  too  many  of  our  children  are 
dying  because  of  inadequate  prenatal 
health  care,  and  far  too  many  of  the 
roads  and  bridges  in  our  towns  and 
cities  are  at  a  point  of  dangerous  dis- 
repair. 

The  budget  resolution  before  us  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  us  to  make  a 
bold  statement,  to  do  the  right  thing. 
The  deficit  is  at  an  unacceptable  level 
and  a  plan  is  offered  to  address  the 
problem.  Painful  spending  cuts  across 
the  board  are  included  in  this  plan.  Let 
me  briefly  say  to  my  colleagues,  that 
the  budget  resolution  certainly  does 
not  please  every  one,  but  it  is  indeed 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  It  moves 
us  toward  a  future  of  investment  in  the 
critical  physical  and  human  resources 
that  are  vital  to  our  Nation's  survival. 

It  directs  much-needed  attention  to 
the  education  and  immunization  of  our 
children. 

It  prepares  our  work  force  for  the 
changing  nature  of  our  economy. 

It  addresses  the  special  nutrition  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children 
through  the  WIC  program. 

It  addresses  tax  changes  proposed  in 
the  Presidential  budget  to  move  the 
economy,  and  it  has  built-in  measures 
to  keep  it  going  once  it  gets  on  track. 

In  summary,  the  budget  resolution 
speaks  to  the  heart  of  the  need  once 
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a^ain  to  focus  on  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  Nation.  And  yes,  it 
also  contains  a  deficit-reduction  plan 
that  is  not  smoke  and  mirrors.  Unfor- 
tunately, Representative  Kasich,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee  has  offered  a 
plan  that  is  the  reverse  of  what  the 
House  Budget  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended. Let  us  look  at  just  a  few 
points  of  the  plan  that  the  Representa- 
tive has  proposed: 

DEFICrr  REDUCTION 

The  Kasich  plan  only  lowers  the  defi- 
cit in  the  first  2  years.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy 
Priorities  that  because  of  the  timing 
difference,  this  plan  does  not  achieve 
as  much  long-term  deficit  reduction  as 
the  President's  plan. 

Most  importantly,  this  plan  places 
the  greatest  burden  for  reducing  the 
deficit  on  low-  and  middle-income  citi- 
zens. 

There  is  no  investment  in  our  chil- 
dren, families,  or  the  public  infrastruc- 
ture of  our  towns  and  cities. 

Job  training  for  our  workers  is  ig- 
nored, as  is  research  and  technology 
development.  I  say  it  is  time  for  us  to 
reject  business  as  usual,  and  move 
quickly  to  reject  the  Kasich  plan  and 
accept  the  budget  resolution  before  us. 
It  is  a  measure  that  will  move  this 
great  Nation  and  its  people  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  do  this  today 
because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

D  1530 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent challenged  those  who  oppose  his 
budget  to  offer  their  own.  Well  done, 
Mr.  President.  Good  politics — good  pol- 
icy. A  democratic  process  should  pro- 
mote the  public  discussion  of  alter- 
natives. 

So  today's  debate  is  about  choices, 
economics,  and  leadership.  Upon  what 
principles  do  we  base  our  resolve  and 
our  approach  to  deal  with  the  deficit? 

I  believe  we  have  a  deficit  because 
the  Government  spends  too  much  and 
is  too  ineffective  and  inefficient.  The 
Democratic  leadership  believes  we  have 
a  deficit  because  people  are  taxed  too 
little. 

I  believe,  and  the  Kasich  plan  re- 
flects, the  fundajnental  economic  fact 
that  we  will  never  get  the  deficit  under 
control  until  the  Government  gets 
spending  under  control. 

The  Democratic  leadership  believes 
we  will  never  get  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol until  Government  taxes  more  and 
spends  more. 

The  energy  tax  will  hurt  Americans 
and  cost  jobs.  Mr.  President,  western 
Pennsylvania  has  thousands  of  jobs 
tied  to  energy  sensitive  industries. 
Good  jobs  in  competitive  global  mar- 
kets which  will  be  lost.  Steel,  paper, 
aluminum— and  the  list  goes  on. 


Taxing  our  way  to  deficit  reduction 
will  put  some  of  these  people  on  the 
unemployment  lines.  The  tax  is  regres- 
sive, inflationary,  and  a  very  bad  idea. 

New  spending  will  increase  the  cost 
of  long-term  Government  which  pre- 
dictably will  require  more  revenue. 
The  expansion  of  Government  is  a 
novel  approach  to  deficit  reduction.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  me.  We  should 
be  looking  for  ways  to  make  a  $1.5  tril- 
lion Government  better,  not  bigger. 

My  colleagues,  we  cannot  tax  our 
way  to  prosperity  and  we  cannot  bluff 
our  way  to  a  balanced  budget. 

The  only  way  to  reduce  the  deficit  is 
to  permanently  reduce  spending  and, 
by  doing  so,  the  size  of  Government. 

In  1980,  the  American  people  sent  $517 
billion  to  Washington  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend.  By  1989.  reve- 
nues had  grown  to  nearly  $1  billion,  yet 
we  remained  over  $150  billion  in  the 
red.  So,  in  spite  of  taxpayers  digging 
deeper  and  paying  more,  the  Govern- 
ment's insatiable  appetite  still  could 
not  be  controlled. 

That's  the  picture,  the  more  people 
pay,  the  more  Government  spends.  Let 
us  add  one  more  certainty  to  Ben 
Franklin's  list — the  only  certainties  in 
life  are  death,  taxes,  and  more  Govern- 
ment spending. 

The  Kasich  plan  recognizes  the  need 
to  reduce  spending  as  the  only  way  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  I  don't  agree  with 
all  of  it.  I  differ  with  my  friend  on  his 
approach  to  Davis-Bacon,  legal  serv- 
ices, and  other  components.  But,  like 
any  blueprint,  we  can  move  some  lines 
around  to  accommodate  different  pri- 
orities. As  a  spending  blueprint  for 
Congress,  the  Kasich  plan  offers  the 
most  promise  to  deal  honestly  with  the 
deficit. 

The  Kasich  budget  simply  recognizes 
that  before  we  ask  people  to  open  their 
wallets  and  pay  more  taxes.  Govern- 
ment should  tighten  its  own  belt,  and 
do  a  much  better  job  with  the  dollars 
the  American  taxpayers  already  send 
to  Washington. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Utah  [Ms.  Shepherd], 

Ms.  SHEPHERD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  Ka- 
sich substitute  and  in  support  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  resolution. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  diligence  and  his 
passion  in  crafting  his  substitute 
amendment.  There  is  much  in  the  plan 
that  I  can  support,  and  will  support  as 
the  reconciliation  process  moves  for- 
ward. I  too  want  to  kill  World  War  II- 
era  agricultural  subsidies.  I  especially 
want  to  be  able  to  support  a  budget 
that  doesn't  increase  taxes. 

The  Kasich  substitute  calls  for  sig- 
nificant budget  cuts,  no  question  about 
it.  But  it  fails  on  a  number  of  other 
counts.  Most  importantly,  it  fails  to 
pass  the  test  of  fairness.  The  Kasich 


amendment  puts  an  incredibly  unfair 
burden  on  the  elderly  and  the  poor  to 
balance  the  budget.  It  calls  for  an  addi- 
tional 50-percent  cut  in  Medicare  be- 
yond what  the  Budget  Committee  rec- 
ommended, yet  it  does  so  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  plan  for  comprehensive 
health  care  reform. 

Kasich  asks  our  senior  citizens  to 
pay  more,  but  makes  no  commitment 
to  seniors  to  address  skyrocketing 
health  care  costs. 

That's  just  not  fair. 

The  Kasich  plan  calls  for  $8.6  billion 
in  savings  over  5  years  by  consolidat- 
ing WIC.  food  stamps,  and  the  School 
Lunch  Program.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  reason  that  WIC  has  bipartisan 
support — It  works.  Right  now  WIC 
serves  just  60  percent  of  the  Nations 
women,  infants,  and  children  living 
below  the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  just  not  fair. 

The  Kasich  amendment  fails  to  ad- 
dress the  economic  realities  facing  our 
Nation.  We  are  facing  a  painful  trans- 
formation as  we  wean  ourselves  from 
the  defense  buildup  of  the  1980's.  Cuts 
in  weapons  systems  have  already  hit 
my  district.  In  a  few  weeks,  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  a  plan  to  close  dozens 
of  military  bases  nationwide.  Yet 
under  the  Kasich  budget,  we  cannot 
help  any  of  the  thousands  of  workers 
and  their  communities  as  they  go 
through  this  painful  transition. 

It's  just  not  fair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  do  more  than 
cut  spending  if  we  are  to  see  progress 
in  deficit  reduction.  We  must 
reprioritize  how  we  SF>end,  for  the  econ- 
omy must  grow  to  bring  in  adequate 
revenues.  Without  significant  invest- 
ments in  highways  and  airports,  edu- 
cation, job  training  and  R&D,  the  pri- 
vate sector  can't  provide  the  growth 
necessary  to  bring  the  budget  into  bal- 
ance. By  cutting  student  aid,  by  main- 
taining the  status  quo  on  job  training, 
and  by  eliminating  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, the  Kasich  budget  fails  to 
prepare  us  for  the  economy  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it's  just  not  fair,  and 
it's  just  not  smart. 

Finally,  I  feel  obligated  to  point  out 
that  the  Kasich  budget  includes  a  pro- 
vision of  particular  detriment  to  the 
schoolchildren  of  Utah.  Specifically,  it 
would  prohibit  all  Federal  land  acquisi- 
tions for  5  years.  This  provision  could 
devastate  years  of  negotiation  to  re- 
solve a  long-standing  dispute  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
of  Utah  over  the  use  of  State-owned 
school  trust  lands. 

I  am  prepared  to  cast  difficult 
votes — that's  why  we  were  sent  here.  I 
want  to  ensure  that  the  103d  Congress, 
and  the  Clinton  administration,  are 
heralded  by  historians  as  the  ones  that 
brought  an  end  to  gridlock  in  Washing- 
ton and  set  our  Nation  on  a  new  course 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  given  us 
a  good  framework — a  fair  framework — 
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to  begin  this  transition.  The  Kasich 
budget  in  spite  of  its  good  points,  falls 
short.  I  urge  its  defeat  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  committee  plan. 
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Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Thomas]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Utah,  if  she  was  worried  and  concerned 
about  military  base  closings  last  Fri- 
day, if  this  Clinton  plan  gets  enacted, 
which  I  am  sure  Les  Aspin  does  not 
favor,  really,  if  he  had  his  way  it  would 
not  be  anything  like  this,  almost  ev- 
erybody in  this  country  who  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  military  is  going 
to  be  shaking  in  their  boots  when  we 
get  to  the  base  closing  commissions 
that  are  yet  to  be  ahead  under  this 
blueprint  for  Pentagon  devastation. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Kasich 
amendment.  It  has  been  a  very  long  de- 
bate, and  I  have  listened  to  most  of  it. 
We  have  all  thought  about  this  a  great 
deal. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  my 
friend  from  Illinois.  He  and  I  had  made 
a  trip  to  Europe  last  year  to  help  the 
Baltic  States  get  away  from  having  too 
much  government  because  that  was  not 
an  answer  to  their  problem. 

I  think  all  of  us  here  have  decided 
where  we  are.  There  is  no  need  to  talk, 
in  my  view,  about  details.  Everyone 
here,  I  think,  wants  to  achieve  certain 
goals.  Such  goals  as  a  strong  economy, 
good,  strong  dependable  jobs,  the  abil- 
ity for  people  to  own  homes  and  edu- 
cate their  children.  We  all  want  to  do 
this. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
more  taxes  and  more  spending  is  the 
way  to  do  that.  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  we  continue  to  take  more  money 
out  of  the  private  sector,  put  it  in  the 
public  sector  is  the  way  to  achieve 
those  goals. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  do 
better  in  achieving  these  goals  with 
less  government,  rather  than  more. 
Pretty  simple.  If  we  have  less  taxes, 
rather  than  more.  Pretty  simple.  We 
leave  dollars  in  the  private  sector. 
That  is  where  jobs  and  wealth  are  cre- 
ated. 

I  cannot  imagine  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  our  history  helping  us 
achieve  the  goals  of  a  stronger  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Kasich  substitute  to  the 
House  Budget  resolution.  The  Kasich 
substitute  not  only  falls  about  $15  bil- 
lion short  from  the  committee's  deficit 
reduction  efforts,  but  it  also  does  not 
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include  any  of  the  Clinton  initiatives 
for  education,  for  health  and  job  train- 
ing, nor  does  it  include  any  of  the 
President's  tax  incentives  for  small 
business  investment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  focus  my  re- 
marks this  afternoon  on  the  Repub- 
lican proposal  to  lump  together  several 
Federal  nutrition  programs,  including 
WIC.  food  stamps,  and  school  lunch 
into  one  block  grant  for  States. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  this  siren  song  of  block  grants 
being  more  efficient  than  targeted  Fed- 
eral programs.  And,  like  in  the  past, 
the  Republican  proposal  to  throw  these 
programs  into  one  budget  bag  and  then 
cut  them  back  in  their  funding  by  $6.8 
billion  falls  short  of  what  is  good. 

Why  is  it  that  when  we  have  a  de- 
fense program  in  trouble,  like  the  B-1 
bomber  or  the  C-17  transport  plane,  de- 
fense hawks  say  we  can  fix  those  prob- 
lems by  putting  more  money  or  throw- 
ing more  money  at  them?  Yet  some- 
how, domestic  programs  like  WIC  or 
school  lunch  are  expected  to  work  bet- 
ter and  serve  more  people  when  we  give 
them  less  money.  And  we  are,  under 
the  Kasich  proposal,  giving  them  less, 
$6.8  billion  less  over  the  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  study  after  study  has 
shown  that  cutting  WIC  funding  would 
be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish.  My 
subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  over 
this  program,  and  I  am  very  familiar 
with  it. 

The  USDA  and  the  GAO  and  others 
have  found  that  each  dollar  spent  in 
the  prenatal  component  of  WIC  results 
in  savings  of  between  $1.92  and  $4.21  in 
Medicaid  costs  due  to  fewer  low-weight 
babies  needing  hospitalization. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich],  I  am  sure,  because  I  have 
great  respect  for  him.  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  WIC  is  protected  in  his  pro- 
posal. But  it  is  not.  I  assure  him.  It  is 
not. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  this 
House  more  familiar  with  WIC  than  I 
am.  Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Re- 
publicans' WIC-plus  proposal  does  not 
make  sense  from  an  administrative  ef- 
ficiency point  of  view. 

Usually,  block  grants  combine  Fed- 
eral programs,  which  are  run  by  the 
same  State  or  local  agency.  However, 
in  this  instance.  State  health  depart- 
ments run  the  WIC  program,  because 
eligibility  is  based  upon  health-related 
needs.  Schools,  on  the  other  hand,  op- 
erate the  School  Lunch  Program,  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  schoolchildren 
are,  in  school.  And  county  welfare 
agencies  operate  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram because  eligibility  is  based  upon 
income  level. 

We  have  three  separate  Federal  nu- 
trition programs  with  three  very  dif- 
ferent target  populations  with  different 
needs,  different  venues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Kasich  substitute 
has  less  deficit  reduction,  over  $145  bil- 
lion in  unallocated  ghost  savings,  and 
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has  unworkable  new  proposals  like 
WIC-plus  which  do  not  make  economic 
sense  or  administrative  sense. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
sich] is  very  sincere.  I  commend  him 
on  his  work.  But  his  work  falls  short  of 
what  is  needed  here.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  Kasich  substitute. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  KOLBE],  for  one  more  refutation. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

I  have  just  heard  about  this  program 
once  again.  Here  we  go. 

We  are  not  cutting  the  WIC  spending. 
We  are  going  to  cut  the  administrative 
overhead.  Is  there  one  person  out  here 
that  thinks  that  these  programs  are  so 
efficient  that  we  cannot  take  5  percent 
out  for  administrative  costs?  Five  per- 
cent is  what  we  are  talking  about  tak- 
ing out. 

This  thing  has  been  studied  since 
1974.  There  was  a  recommendation  in 
1974  that  we  combine  these  programs. 
The  Governors  are  asking  for  this. 
They  want  the  savings  of  combining 
these  programs,  of  reducing  the  admin- 
istrative overhead. 

We  think  we  can  get  rid  of  this  legis- 
lation. What  is  it  about  the  School 
Lunch  Program  that  makes  the  gen- 
tleman think  that  we  should  be  subsi- 
dizing the  sons  and  daughters  of  mil- 
lionaires? 

We  would  target  these  programs  to 
those  that  are  185  percent  of  poverty  or 
under.  Not  to  everybody,  as  the  School 
Lunch  Program  does. 

Our  program  would  guarantee,  in- 
stead of  5  percent  of  funding  in  all 
these  programs  for  WIC,  now,  a  floor  of 
12  percent,  2Vi  times  as  much  funding 
for  WIC  as  we  now  have. 

Our  program  would  make  WIC  a  real 
program  and  let  it  be  run  efficiently. 

The  gentleman  wants  to  keep  the  bu- 
reaucracies in  place  in  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Tucker]. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Kasich  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

We  have  a  choice  today,  indeed,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Do  we  return  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  old,  a  philosophy  that  has  al- 
most ruined  the  Nation,  or  do  we  move 
forward,  move  forward  with  new  vis- 
ion? 

We  all  know  that  we  must  reduce  the 
deficit,  but  the  question  is.  do  we  do  it 
while  at  the  same  time  investing— in- 
vesting in  our  children,  investing  in 
jobs,  investing  in  training  and  edu- 
cation, or  do  we  choose  not  to  invest  in 
America  at  all? 

The  President's  economic  plan  and 
the  budget  that  has  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  answers 
the  question  by  saying  that  we  must 
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invest  at  the  same  time  as  reducing  the 
budget  deficit  by  $510  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
criticism  about  this  package  from  the 
Republicans,  but  is  it  not  interesting 
that  it  is  their  party  that  is  respon- 
sible for  the  budget  deficit  that  has 
ballooned  in  the  last  12  years?  And  now 
they  want  to  tell  us  how  to  cure  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  Democrats  are  sad- 
dled with  the  responsibility  of  reducing 
the  deficit  and  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
lating the  economy.  And,  most  cer- 
tainly, we  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  with 
the  Kasich  amendment. 

The  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  contains  the  stimulus  por- 
tion of  the  Presidents  plan  and  pro- 
vides for  a  real  package  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  Investment  is  just  what  we 
imagine  it  to  be,  sacrificing  and  spend- 
ing today  for  a  benefit  tomorrow. 

We  must  invest  in  the  WIC  Program. 
We  must  invest  in  SBA  loans.  We  must 
invest  with  increased  funding  for  peo- 
ple like  the  people  in  my  district,  hard- 
working Americans,  Mr.  Chairman, 
who  have  resoundingly  rejected  the 
gridlock  and  failed  economic  ap- 
proaches of  the  Bush  and  Reagan  years 
and  overwhelmingly  demanded  action, 
and  action  and  investment  right  now. 

The  Kasich  amendment  is  one-dimen- 
sional. It  is  concerned  with  only  one 
segment  of  society,  and  those  are  the 
fat  cats  who  made  off  with  big  bucks  in 
the  1980's  and  who  now  do  not  want  to 
put  their  fair  share  into  this  till  in  tax- 
ation. It  is  unfair.  It  is  insensitive,  and 
it  is  not  right. 

We  still  have  in  this  country  8.9  mil- 
lion people  and  more  who  are  unem- 
ployed. 
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We  still  have  in  this  country  a  need 
to  put  SI  billion  into  the  summer  jobs 
for  disadvantaged  youth  this  summer. 
We  have  a  situation  in  Los  Angeles 
right  now  that  we  are  looking  at  an- 
other riot,  and  we  have  not  recovered 
from  the  riots  of  last  year.  We  need  the 
investment  that  is  reported  by  the 
budget  resolution  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

We  need  54  billion  for  emergency  un- 
employment benefits.  We  need  another 
$2.6  billion  for  SBA  loans,  and  most 
certainly,  we  need  the  $1.9  billion  for 
the  shortfall  in  funding  for  the  Pell 
grant  situation.  We  need  the  $3  billion 
for  highway  projects. 

We  cannot  in  any  way  afford  the  Ka- 
sich amendment  and  all  of  the  concerns 
for  investment  that  it  overlooks  and 
that  it  leaves  out.  The  people  of  Amer- 
ica elected  President  Clinton,  and  now 
the  people  of  America  must  reject  the 
Kasich  amendment. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  Republican  alter- 


native of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et. It  is  by  far  the  best  plan  that  will 
be  considered  today.  The  Republican 
alternative  is  $430  billion  of  real,  speci- 
fied deficit  reduction.  It  consists  of 
straightforward  cuts,  which  denies  the 
Government  a  means  to  spend  more. 
We  cut  160  programs  and  we  tell  how 
we  did  it. 

In  contrast  to  the  Democratic  plan, 
the  Republican  plan  gets  to  work  im- 
mediately by  cutting  Federal  spending 
$38  billion  in  the  first  year  compared  to 
the  Democrats'  $6  billion  cut.  Unlike 
the  Democrats,  who  slapped  on  $60  bil- 
lion in  generic  cuts  at  the  last  minute, 
our  plan  provides  point-by-point,  pro- 
gram-by-program specifics  of  who, 
what,  when,  where,  and  the  why  of  how 
spending  cuts  are  done. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
cuts  we  made  in  the  area  of  adminis- 
trative overhead  and  personnel.  We  aim 
to  reduce  the  waste,  fraud,  and  mis- 
management in  Government.  Simply, 
we  intend  to  increase  the  Govern- 
ment's tooth-to-tail  ratio,  increasing 
the  part  that  works  and  reducing  the 
part  that  gets  dragged  around  behind. 

In  the  area  of  overhead  we  went 
straight  to  what  is  called  object  class 
20  of  Federal  spending,  which  includes 
what  the  Government  spends  on  travel, 
transportation,  rental  payments,  print- 
ing, consulting,  communications,  and 
supplies.  These  categories  add  up  to  a 
whopping  $340  billion  annually.  We 
then  made  sure  that  we  took  every- 
thing out  that  wa^  not  real,  direct. 
Federal  spending  so  that  there  could  be 
no  quibbling  that  the  cuts  we  made 
weren't  possible. 

We  got  down  to  what  are  called  the 
direct  expenses— the  money  the 
Goverment  actually  spends  and  that 
came  to  $222  billion.  But  we  didn't  stop 
there  either.  We  went  all  the  way  down 
to  the  Clinton  number  of  $55  billion. 

And  from  all  these  billions  of  dollars, 
we  took  out  $7  billion  in  the  first  year 
and  $48  billion  over  5  years. 

The  Republicans  on  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee  have  produced  a  plan 
that  will  lower  deficits  and  create  eco- 
nomic growth  from  day  one.  Compare 
this  to  the  Democrat  plan  that  pro- 
duces taxes  from  day  one  and  economic 
growth  from  day  none. 

Today,  we  have  a  choice:  between 
more  taxes  and  no  taxes.  The  Democrat 
plan  offers  deficit  reduction  through 
more  taxes.  The  Republican  plan  offers 
deficit  reduction  through  more  spend- 
ing cuts.  The  Democrats  would  have 
you  believe  that  the  only  way  to  re- 
duce the  deficit  is  to  raise  taxes.  We 
Republicans  are  showing  that  this  is 
not  true. 

We  do  have  a  choice:  Between  high 
taxes  and  no  taxes,  between  obstacles 
to  economic  growth  and  incentives  to 
economic  growth,  a  choice  between 
words  and  action,  a  choice  between  the 
taxing  and  spending  that  Congress  has 
always  done  and  the  real  cuts  that  it 


has  never  done.  A  choice  between  Dem- 
ocrat and  Republican  plans.  When  you 
compare  what  they  do.  the  choice  is 
clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
sich] that  he  has  12  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Sabo]  has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cox],  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

The  Republicans  put  together  the  Ka- 
sich budget  because  we  are  serious 
about  deficit  reduction.  We  believe 
that  we  cannot  eliminate  deficit  spend- 
ing unless  we  actually  cut  spending. 
The  Clinton  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
brought  to  the  floor  by  the  House 
Democrats,  increases  spending  by  $244 
billion,  and  despite  the  protestations 
on  this  side  about  significant  spending 
cuts,  it  contains  no  net  spending  cuts, 
not  this  year,  not  next  year,  not  any 
year  in  the  future. 

Whom  do  you  believe?  I  am  going  to 
put  my  money  where  my  mouth  is.  I 
will  write  out  a  personal  check  for 
$100,000,  payable  to  Bill  Clinton  and  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  if 
next  year's  spending  is  less  than  this 
year's  spending.  I  will  resign  my  con- 
gressional seat  and  I  will  write  100 
times  "I  apologize  to  the  Democrats. 
They  were  telling  the  truth.  They  real- 
ly did  cut  spending." 

Meanwhile.  I  will  put  my  money  and 
my  vote  behind  the  Kasich  budget. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hunter], 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  the  Members  of  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  for  their  very,  very  fine  work. 
Let  me  tell  the  Members,  I  support  the 
Kasich  budget.  I  do  that  because  it  is 
the  only  budget  we  are  going  to  see 
today  that  leaves  the  United  States 
with  a  modicum  of  national  defense. 

Let  us  go  to  the  baseline  and  see  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing  here.  Presi- 
dent Bush  asked  the  p>eople  who  won 
Desert  Storm  to  put  together  a  budget 
that  would  maintain  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  still  allow  for 
some  efficiencies.  Those  people,  Dick 
Cheney,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  Colin  Powell,  and  others,  went 
to  work  and  they  cut  about  $50  billion 
out  of  the  1990  budget  agreement.  That 
was  the  agreement  where  Democrats 
and  Republicans  put  together  a  number 
that  we  thought  would  be  adequate  to 
defend  America.  President  Bush  went 
$50  billion  below  that. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  have  gotten  together,  they 
have  worked  on  efficiences.  they  have 


pulled  down  about  $60  billion  below 
that  level.  To  me  that  is  just  barely 
enough  to  defend  America,  but  it  is 
still  much  better  than  the  Democrat 
budget. 

Interestingly,  Mr.  Aspin.  the  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  now  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, put  together  his  option  C,  and  it 
is  just  about  where  the  Kasich  budget 
is.  It  is  $60  billion  below  the  Bush  base- 
line. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members,  the  world  is 
a  very,  very  dangerous  place.  I  want  to 
go  over  four  things  that  are  happening 
right  now  that  every  Member  should 
think  about,  because  every  Member 
here  has  young  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  services  who  need  the  right 
equipment.  Everyone  here  has  a  duty 
to  defend  this  country  beyond  the  Con- 
stitution. That  is  the  most  important 
social  program  that  we  give  out. 

Right  now  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  we  still  have  four 
states,  four  Russian  states  that  have 
nuclear  systems.  The  pink  slips  on 
those  systems,  just  who  controls  them, 
is  still  in  doubt.  We  have  hard-liners 
taking  over,  paralyzing  the  Yeltsin  ad- 
ministration. In  Bosnia  we  have  a  situ- 
ation that  is  blowing  up.  In  North 
Korea  we  see  the  North  Koreans  pull- 
ing out  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaty. 

We  have  North  Korea  posing  a  great 
danger  to  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  missiles  proliferating  around  the 
world,  and  especially  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Everybody  who  is  responsible  here 
should  vote  for  the  Kasich  budget.  It  is 
the  closest  thing  to  the  Aspin  option  C 
that  we  have  seen,  and  the  Democrat 
budget  absolutely  guts  national  de- 
fense. Lastly,  the  Democrat  budget  will 
lead  to  a  round  of  base  closures  that 
will  devastate  and  render  into  a  ghost 
town  every  military  town  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Ms. 
Velazquez]. 

Ms.  VELAZQUEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich],  and  in  support  of  the  budget 
resolution  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64. 

The  President  and  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  have  presented  an  investment 
package  that  carefully  balances  the 
needs  and  ambitions  of  our  country  for 
jobs,  housing,  education,  and  economic 
development,  with  the  daunting  reality 
of  an  out-or-control  budget  deficit.  The 
budget  accomplishes  this  delicate  bal- 
ance by  fairly  placing  the  greatest  bur- 
den on  those  that  reaped  the  greatest 
returns  in  the  hit-and-run  1980's. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government  are  coming  to- 


gether to  outline  the  future  of  this 
country.  That  future  is  paved  by  a  plan 
that  commits  two  out  of  every  three 
dollars  saved  from  spending  cuts  and 
revenue  increases  for  deficit  reduction, 
while  one  out  of  every  three  dollars 
saved  is  used  for  new  investment.  As  a 
result,  the  budget  substantially  re- 
duces the  deficit  while  also  making  siz- 
able investments  to  address  unmet 
needs. 

I  admit  that  I  would  have  preferred  a 
package  that  went  further  in  address- 
ing the  needs  of  our  devastated  com- 
munities, a  package  that  would  have 
contained  more  social  investment.  I 
was  particularly  concerned  when  $63 
billion  in  cuts  were  added  to  the  Presi- 
dent's initial  plan.  These  are  real  cuts 
in  significant  areas,  some  of  which 
hurt.  That  is  why  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  economic  stimulus  package  cannot 
be  altered. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  disais- 
trous  economic  decisions  of  the 
Reagan/Bush  years  have  choked  us 
with  a  long  running  economic  reces- 
sion. It  has  especially  affected  low- 
wage  laborers  and  people  of  color,  and 
damaged  the  prospects  for  long-term 
economic  growth  in  this  country. 

This  Republican  substitute  sinks  us 
deeper  into  economic  disinvestment. 
We  must  oppose  the  Kasich  substitute. 
We  must  support  the  Democratic  budg- 
et package.  And,  we  must  support  the 
President's  stimulus  package  without 
cuts.  Only  then,  will  we  get  this  Nation 
moving  toward  investment,  growth, 
and  equity. 

a  1600 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
great  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Ms. 
Pryce. 

Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  applaud  my  friend 
Mr.  Kasich's  plan  to  solve  our  coun- 
try's problems  without  raising  taxes. 

Yesterday,  I  listened  closely  as  our 
colleagues  have  been  discussing  how 
we're  going  to  cut  the  deficit,  restore 
the  economy,  and  create  lasting  new 
jobs — all  at  the  same  time. 

I  can  tell  you  right  now  that  raising 
taxes  on  working  Americans  is  not  the 
answer.  We  have  been  down  that  road 
before — of  promised  fiscal  discipline  in 
exchange  for  higher  taxes.  We  swal- 
lowed the  bitter  tax  pill  in  1990,  and 
guess  what  happened?  Economic 
growth  slowed  down  and  valuable  jobs 
were  lost. 

Every  day  I  read  letters  from  back 
home  and  I  know  that  for  hardworking 
taxpayers  living  in  middle  America, 
higher  taxes  will  really  hit  home. 

For  a  lot  of  families  all  across  Amer- 
ica like  those  in  central  Ohio,  paying 
more  in  taxes  will  mean  really  feeling 
the  hurt  in  everyday  life — like  waiting 
another  year  to  buy  new  boyscout  uni- 
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forms  or  dropping  the  piano  lessons  or 
putting  off  the  long-awaited  family  va- 
cation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  Congress  ask 
the  American  people  to  tighten  their 
belts  another  inch  when  they  already 
know  the  sad  truth  that  higher  taxes 
leads  to  greater  spending — not  deficit 
reduction. 

So  when  we  talk  about  sacrifice,  con- 
tribution, and  patriotism,  let's  not  for- 
get how  devastating  a  tax  hike  will  be 
to  working  Americans  across  this  grreat 
country. 

Let  us  make  those  sacrifices  and  con- 
tributions through  spending  cuts — not 
taxes.  That  will  be  a  true  act  of  patri- 
otism for  every  Member  here. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo]  has  7  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Manzullo]. 

Mr.  MANZULLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  address  an  issue  that 
seems  to  have  completely  or  partially 
escaped  notice  by  this  body  or  by  the 
press,  therefore  our  constituents  are 
also  completely  uninformed. 

I  am  speaking,  Mr.  chairman,  of  the 
12  years  of  missed  opportunities  by  this 
body.  Twelve  years  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  work  to  study,  create, 
and  propose  methods  to  eliminate  the 
Federal  deficit  and  balance  the  budget. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing 
several  samples  to  the  floor  today  to  il- 
lustrate my  point. 

I  have  here  a  book  by  Alice  Rivlin, 
President  Clinton's  Deputy  Director  of 
the  0MB.  Written  in  1984.  this  pro- 
posal, entitled  "Economic  Choices.  " 
has  more  meat  to  it  than  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Clinton. 

I  am  now  holding  up  a  copy  of  a  Feb- 
ruary 1981  CBO  report  entitled  "Reduc- 
ing the  Federal  Budget:  Strategies  and 
Examples.  Fiscal  Years  1982-^.  "  This 
document  stresses  the  reduction  of 
Government  spending  including  infra- 
structure projects,  like  highway  pro- 
grams. Let  me  read  the  preface  to  you: 

This  report  was  written  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  twelve  members  of  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee — Robert  N.  Giaimo.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  the  96th  Congress. 
James  R.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  the  97th  Congress,  Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr., 
Bill  Frenzel.  Richard  A.  Gephardt.  Delbert  L. 
Latta.  Norman  Y.  Mineta.  Bill  Nelson.  Leon 
E.  Panetta.  Ralph  S.  Regula,  Paul  Simon, 
and  Timothy  E.  Wirth— for  a  report  on  the 
possible  strategies  that  could  lead  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  federal  budget. 

The  CBO  Director  at  that  time  was 
Alice  Rivlin. 

And  not  unlike  these  books.  I  have 
book  after  book,  recommendation  after 
recommendation,  all  for  obtaining  the 
same  objective,  to  eliminate  the  Fed- 
eral deficit. 
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These  reports  including  this  1985 
"Compendium  of  GAOs  Views  on  the 
Cost  Savings  Proposals  of  the  Grace 
Commission.  " 

For  12  years  this  body  has  denied  the 
American  people  any  real  fiscal  respon- 
sibility while,  all  the  time  it  was  right 
here.  Right  here  under  our  noses  vol- 
umes and  volumes  of  ideas  that  would 
work.  They  are  both  Republican  and 
Democrat.  And  for  12  years,  while  all  of 
these  proposals  sat  in  unanswered 
waiting,  while  the  years  of  uncon- 
trolled spending  continued.  The  fiscal 
dilemma  of  this  Government  is  not  the 
result  of  poor  administrative  policy, 
rather  it  is  the  result  of  12  years  of  un- 
bridled, arrogant,  spending  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  middle  class. 
The  same  middle  class  that  President 
Clinton— the  Democrat  leaders — take 
more  money  from. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  support  to 
the  Republican  counter  proposal  au- 
thored by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Kasich.  I 
also  want  to  point  out  my  agreement 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Burton],  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  absolutely  no  problem 
raising  revenues.  Federal  revenues 
have  nearly  tripled  in  10  years  to  51.2 
trillion. 

There  is  no  need  to  raise  taxes.  The 
only  thing  we  need  to  do  is  reduce  and 
control  the  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  urge  support  of  Mr.  Ka- 
siCH's  plan.  I  also  urge  America  and 
this  body  to  read  the  fine  print:  The 
only  failed  economic  policy  the  last  12 
years  is  that  Congress  cannot  control 
spending. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Let  me  just  indicate.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  have  a  note  that  suggests  that 
earlier  on  limiting  travel  at  the  end  of 
the  year  would  save  $300  million,  which 
is  a  good  suggestion,  one  of  the  prob- 
lems, frankly,  is  that  in  relationship  to 
how  the  minority  budget  is  structured, 
60  percent  of  that  savings  would  come 
in  DOD.  And  as  I  understand  the  mi- 
nority proposal,  you  could  only  make 
10  percent  of  the  savings  out  of  DOD. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Mazzoli]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
first  thank  Chairman  Sabo  for  yielding 
me  this  time  and  to  congratulate  him 
on  a  job  very  well  done.  This,  of  course, 
is  his  floor  debut  as  chairman  of  our 
committee,  and  it  has  been  handled 
very  adroitly,  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's leadership;  and  also  to  com- 
mend my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  for  also  making  his 
debut.  And  while  the  gentleman  may 
not  win  his  battle  today,  he  has  done 
his  job  admirably. 

I  could  quarrel,  and  will  slightly, 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio's  offer- 
ing. I  think  in  function  400,  according 
to  Budget  Committee  data,  there  is  a 
60-percent  cut  in  mass  transit  operat- 


ing assistance  in  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posed budget  and  a  50-percent  cut  in 
mass  transit  capital  assistance  which 
for  us  in  Louisville.  KY,  is  quite  dev- 
astating. 

Also  in  function  450,  which  is  commu- 
nity and  regional  development,  the 
budget  data  suggest  that  community 
development  block  grants  would  be  cut 
by  $500  million,  and  the  community  de- 
velopment banks,  which  we  are  getting 
into  at  home,  would  be  severely  lim- 
ited. 

So  I  certainly  support  the  offering  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  our 
chairman,  and  oppose  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
there  is  in  the  committee  bill  $510  bil- 
lion of  Federal  spending  cuts  by  the 
year  1997.  It  reduces  the  Federal  deficit 
by  over  $140  billion  in  that  same  period 
of  time,  and  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  budget  numbers  used  are 
Congressional  Budget  Office  numbers, 
which  are  less  optimistic,  more  pessi- 
mistic, than  some  of  the  data  which 
could  have  been  used,  which  means 
that  we  have  real  numbers  for  a 
change.  We  can  actually  rely  upon  this 
data. 

I  am  also  told  that  there  is  in  the 
near  years  a  $1  to  $1  spending  cut  to 
tax  increase  ratio  in  order  to  yield 
these  budget  savings,  and  in  the  out 
years  the  ratio  is  $1.5.  actually  slightly 
more.  $1.5  of  cuts  to  taxes. 

So  I  think  what  we  have  here  in  the 
budget  is  an  acknowledgment  of  what 
the  American  people  have  told  us.  They 
want  spending  cuts  more  so  than  they 
want  tax  increases,  and  that  is  em- 
bodied in  this  bill,  $2  of  every  $3  raised, 
whether  it  is  raised  by  cuts  or  in  tax 
increases,  goes  toward  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a  good  investment 
package,  this  is  a  good  savings  pack- 
age. Let  us  adopt  the  committee  bill 
and  oppose  and  defeat  the  Kasich 
amendment. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Kasich  budget  and  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee for  their  hard  work.  I  disagree 
with  some  of  the  specifics,  but  unlike 
the  Democrat  alternative,  it  is  specific. 
What  it  demonstrates  is  that  we  can 
effectively  attack  the  deficit  without 
raising  taxes,  and,  therefore,  without 
hurting  the  economy. 

If  we  adopt  the  Kasich  budget,  we 
will  at  leeist  have  an  opportunity,  a 
viable  concept  for  deficit  reduction  and 
economic  growth.  We  will  later  have 
plenty  of  chances  to  make  specific 
changes  in  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation bills. 

One  reason  the  Kasich  budget  is  pref- 
erable to  the  committee  budget  is  be- 
cause it  is  infinitely  more  sensible  in 


the  way  it  cuts  defense.  Kasich  dem- 
onstrates that  defense  can  be  cut.  It 
cuts  defense  over  5  years  by  $76  billion. 
The  committee/Clinton  budget  would 
slash  defense  by  $127  billion  over  this 
same  time.  That  would  be  irrespon- 
sible. Within  a  year  or  two  we  would 
have  to  reverse  course. 

Do  not  take  my  word  for  it.  Listen  to 
one  of  the  most  respected  congres- 
sional experts  on  defense,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MUR- 
tha].  chairman  of  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  who 
today  is  quoted  in  the  Washington 
Times  as  saying  that  we  can't  get  by 
for  more  than  1  year  without  either 
spending  more  money  or  having  a  hol- 
low force.  That  phrase  echoes  omi- 
nously from  the  Carter  administration. 
Today,  we  heard  testimony  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  confirming 
that  even  now.  we  are  seeing  signs  of 
the  hollow-force  problem.  We  are 
stretched  so  thin  that  even  a  relatively 
small  and  benign  operation  like  our 
help  in  Somalia  has  left  us  unable  to 
maintain  Navy  training  tempo  in  the 
Pacific.  Similarly,  we  are  allowing 
some  key  Army  divisions  to  go  under- 
manned because  the  pace  of  the 
drawdown  has  caused  dislocations.  We 
just  have  to  keep  our  fingers  crossed 
that  these  divisions  are  not  needed 
while  they  remain  undermanned. 

Cutting  defense.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
serious  business.  It  must  be  done  re- 
sponsibly. The  Democrat  budget  fails 
that  test.  The  Kasich  budget  ap- 
proaches the  issue  seriously  and  re- 
sponsibly. It  is  another  reason  to  sup- 
port the  Kasich  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ending  gridlock  seems  to 
mean  something  different  in  Washington  than 
it  does  everywhere  else  in  America. 

When  the  American  people  talk  about  end- 
ing gridlock,  they  mean  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  should  put  aside  par- 
tisan differences  and  produce  real  solutions  to 
the  Nation's  problems. 

In  Washington,  ending  gridlock  means  going 
along  to  get  along.  And.  let's  be  clear  that 
going  along  with  the  budget  resolution  before 
us  today  will  get  President  Clinton  and  some 
Members  of  Congress  the  additional  funds 
they  need  to  pay  for  their  favorite  programs, 
but  it  will  also  get  the  American  people  higher 
taxes,  bigger  budget  deficits,  and  a  weaker 
economy. 

President  Bush  negotiated  a  similarly  bad 
deal  in  1990,  and  I  voted  against  it.  Partisan- 
ship wasn't  an  excuse  to  support  bad  policy 
then,  and  it  is  not  the  reason  to  oppose  the 
Clinton  plan  now.  The  reason  to  oppose  the 
Clinton  plan  is  that  it  is  flawed  and  won't  work. 
Problem  No.  1 :  It  is  weighted  far  too  heavily 
toward  tax  increases.  The  Clinton  budget  calls 
for  the  largest  tax  increase  in  American  his- 
tory, including  higher  taxes  on  Social  Security 
benefits  and  a  new  energy  tax  that  violates 
the  Presidents  pledge  not  to  raise  taxes  on 
the  middle  class.  So  much  for  tax  fairness. 

Problem  No.  2:  Defense  and  agriculture  are 
abwut  the  only  parts  of  the  budget  that  would 
actually  be  cut.  by  nearly  S40  billion,  14  per- 


cent and  S10  bilton.  50  percent  respectively. 
By  1997,  defense  will  have  been  cut  37  per- 
cent since  1985  alone,  ar>d  defense  as  a 
share  of  gross  natK>nal  product  will  amount  to 
less  ttnan  at  any  time  since  Pearl  Hartxjr. 
Ottwr  sperxling  wiH  actually  increase  by  about 
S350  btWion,  or  nearly  24  percent,  by  fiscal 
year  1998  under  the  Clinton  plan.  So  much  for 
spendirig  cuts. 

In  response  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  criticism  that  the  Clinton  program  falls 
more  than  $60  billion  short  of  the  originally 
claimed  savings  arxJ  receipts,  the  Budget 
Committee  calls  for  S63  billion  in  unspecified 
miscellaneous  spending  cuts.  So  much  for 
specifics. 

Problem  No.  3:  The  President's  own  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  [OMB]  projects 
that  the  deficit  will  fall  by  only  S50  billion  by 
1 998— from  ttie  Congressional  Budget  Office's 
estimated  $291  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994  to 
8241  btllton  in  fiscal  1998 — and  then  continue 
to  rise  thereafter.  So  much  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Problem  No.  4;  The  Clinton  plan  will  cause 
the  economy  to  falter  just  as  it  is  beginning  to 
recover.  According  to  the  National  Center  for 
Policy  Analysis,  the  plan  will  k)wer  capital  for- 
mation in  the  United  States  by  $1.8  trillion 
through  1998:  and,  as  a  result,  economic 
growth  is  projected  to  be  almost  half  a  per- 
centage point  lower  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  That  translates  into  1.4  million  fewer  jobs 
created  over  the  next  5  years. 

Because  the  Clinton  plan  will  cause  slower 
growth,  the  average  American  family  will  find 
itself  worse  off.  The  National  Center  estimates 
that  economic  loss  to  equal  more  than  $1 ,000 
for  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  last  several 
weeks,  my  office  has  been  flooded  with  phone 
calls,  postcards  and  letters  urging  Congress  to 
cut  spending  first.  We  have  an  alternative  that 
would  do  just  that.  The  Kasich  budget  includes 
detailed  spending  cuts  that  would  produce 
$429  billion  in  deficit  reduction  over  5  years 
without  any  tax  increases.  No  one  is  going  to 
like  every  spending  cut  proposed,  but  it  rep- 
resents the  only  option  for  real  change  arxl 
the  only  option  that  gets  to  the  root  cause  of 
the  deficit  problem — excessive  Government 
spending. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  Clinton 
budget  and  support  the  Kasich  alternative. 
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Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  ROHRABACHER]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  came  here  12  years  ago  with  Ronald 
Reagan,  and  I  hope  the  American  peo- 
ple have  not  forgotten  the  mess  we  had 
to  clean  up  the  last  time  the  Demo- 
crats had  control  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  the  Presidency.  We  had 
the  highest  interest  rates  and  the  high- 
est inflation  of  any  time  in  this  cen- 
tury. We  had  a  lower  growth  rate  and  a 
higher  unemployment  rate  than  we 
have  right  now. 

It  took  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  for 
the  Republicans  to  get  spending  under 
control  and  to  reduce  the  increase  in 


taxes  that  the  American  people  were 
always  facing. 

Now.  we  have  that  same  proposal 
again  from  the  Democrats.  Basically 
we  have  the  Democrats  in  control  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dency, and  they  are  coming  back  with 
the  same  Carteresque  proposals. 

The  reason  the  economy  faltered  12 
years  ago.  or  14  years  ago  under  the 
Democrats  was  not  because  of  Jimmy 
Carter's  stupid  smile,  and  it  was  not 
corrected  because  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
personality.  It  was  because  of  the  poli- 
cies of  low  taxes  and  responsible  spend- 
ing policies  that  gave  us  the  chance  in 
the  1980's  to  expand. 

President  Bush  gave  in  to  the  Demo- 
crats 2  years  ago  and  agreed  to  a  tax 
increase,  a  Democratic  tax  increase, 
which  knocked  the  legs  out  from  under 
our  economy. 

The  Democrats  are  now  using  that  as 
an  excuse  to  even  have  further  tax  in- 
creases and  further  spending  increases. 

I  say  vote  for  the  Kasich  budget.  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  good  old  days  of 
growth  rather  than  the  really  bad  old 
days  of  Jimmy  Carter. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2>/i2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Engel]. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues, what  we  are  experiencing  here 
today,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  is 
the  fallacy  of  Reaganomics,  the  chick- 
ens coming  home  to  roost  12  years 
later,  the  fallacy  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram that  somehow  you  could  cut 
taxes,  increase  spending,  and  never 
have  to  pay  the  piper. 

Well,  this  is  now  the  moment  of 
truth.  My  friend,  the  previous  speaker, 
just  spoke  about  Reagan  budget  plans. 
May  I  remind  him  that  under  those  two 
great  conservative  Presidents,  Reagan 
and  Bush,  we  have  had  more  budget 
deficits  than  we  have  had  in  the  pre- 
vious 200-and-some-odd  years  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  So  when  we 
talk  about  fiscal  responsibility,  let  us 
put  it  where  it  is,  and  let  us  put  the  ir- 
responsibility where  it  is  as  well. 

We  talk  about  balanced  budgets. 
Twelve  years  of  Reagan  and  Bush,  not 
once  did  the  President  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  We 
talk  about  cuts,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
not  true  that  you  can  get  this  budget 
deficit  down  solely  by  cutting  pro- 
grams. 

Everyone  wants  somebody  else's  pro- 
gram to  be  cut.  Everyone  wants  pro- 
grams from  the  other  region  of  the 
country  to  be  cut.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  need  to  have  a  reason- 
able and  balanced  program,  and  that  is 
why  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Clinton  budget  proposal.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  64,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Kasich  substitute. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  I  have 
been  in  Congress  that  a  President  has 
offered  a  bold  economic  program  for 
the  country.  Under  House  Concurrent 
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Resolution  64,  the  deficit  would  be  re- 
duced by  $510  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  and  I  commend  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Sabo].  and  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et for  adding  $63  billion  in  additional 
cuts  to  the  President's  plan. 

We  face  serious  economic  problems 
today  because  we  have  spent  the  last 
dozen  years  avoiding  the  growing  budg- 
et deficit. 

I  commend  President  Clinton  for 
changing  the  debate  on  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  from  smoke  and  mirrors 
to  a  realistic  approach  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Many  political  groups  from  across 
the  political  spectrum  are  supporting 
the  budget  proposal  issued  by  the 
President  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  Alan  Greenspan,  a  Republican 
appointee,  for  one.  says  it  is  going  in 
the  right  direction.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  ran  a  front-page  article  which 
reported  that  three  conservative  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  economists  predict 
a  stronger  economy  and  a  shrinking 
Federal  deficit  if  the  President  sticks 
to  his  plan.  They  forecast  growth  of  3.2 
percent  this  year  and  2.3  percent 
growth  in  1994.  Additionally,  they  pre- 
dict a  reduction  of  the  Federal  deficit 
to  $275  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993.  and  in 
fiscal  year  1995,  the  deficit  could  fall 
below  $175  billion,  which  is  more  than 
$50  billion  below  where  it  would  be 
without  the  proposed  changes  today. 

There  are  no  quick  fixes  to  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  It  took  us  12  years  to 
crawl  into  this,  and  it  will  take  us  a 
long  time  to  crawl  out  of  it. 

But  the  easy  vote  today  in  the  short 
term,  voting  for  the  Clinton  plan,  is 
the  easy  vote  in  the  long  term,  because 
making  difficult  decisions  today  will 
build  a  better  future  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  our 
final  speaker.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
our  time.  2  minutes,  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Georgia 
[Ms.  MCKINNEY]. 

Ms.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  notion  of  fairness  before 
the  House  today. 

When  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  say  that  they  want  less 
Government,  we  need  to  listen  very 
carefully  and  hear  between  their  lines. 

The  American  people  gave  the  Repub- 
licans 12  years  to  demonstrate  what 
their  kind  of  leadership  means. 

The  American  people  voted  against 
them  because  their  record  of  leadership 
is  very  clear. 

Republican  leadership  resulted  in  the 
largest  budget  deficits  in  our  country's 
history;  negative  growth  in  the  income 
of  average  American  families:  a  decline 
in  child  nutrition,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, and  job  training. 

On  the  other  side,  however.  Repub- 
lican leadership  also  resulted  in  the  en- 
richment of  the  military  industrial 
complex  and  a  startling  increase  in  in- 
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come  for  those  in  the  top  1  percent  of 
family  income  groups  in  this  country. 

There  were  very  clear  winners  and 
losers  during  the  last  12  years  of  Re- 
publican helmsmanship. 

It  is  very  clear  that  Government 
served  the  needs  of  a  few  of  us  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  us. 

So  the  central  issue  that  we  must 
hear  between  their  lines  is  not  about 
big  Government  or  little  Government, 
but  whom  that  Government  is  to  serve. 
Our  Nation's  budget  is  a  jxjlitical 
document  that  reflects  our  national 
priorities — and  there  are  clear  winners 
and  losers.  But  it  ought  to,  as  well,  be 
a  moral  document. 

A  document  that  says  that  we  will 
care  for  our  children:  that  we  will  train 
our  youth;  that  we  will  prepare  our 
young  adults  for  life  that  is  good  and 
full  and  productive.  And,  also,  that  we 
will  care  for  our  seniors. 

Most  importantly.  Government 
ought  to  say  to  every  American  child 
and  adult  that  their  talents  are  wanted 
and  needed. 

The  budget  is  where  the  rubber  meets 
the  road.  Do  we  care  about  diversity? 
Then  we  level  the  playing  field  so  all 
can  participate  fully. 

Do  we  care  about  our  children  and 
their  education?  Then  we  immunize 
our  children,  give  them  a  head  start, 
and  teach  them  to  yearn  to  learn,  and 
then  allow  them  to  learn  and  earn. 

Do  we  care  about  providing  jobs  and 
protecting  our  environment  and  just 
plain  old  setting  a  new  moral  tone  in 
this  Country? 

We  get  no  relief  from  the  Kasich 
plan.  By  contrast.  Mr.  Kasich  is  up  to 
the  same  old  time-tested,  vote-tested 
Republican  tricks  of  the  past— even 
cutting  food  aid  for  the  poor,  the  WIC 
Program,  legal  aid.  and  community  de- 
velopment block  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  the  Kasich  plan,  because  the 
Republicans  just  do  not  get  it. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes,  the  balance  of  my  time,  to 
the  Republican  leader,  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Kasich  substitute,  and  I 
have  to  say  at  the  very  outset  that  I 
have  been  somewhat  amused  at  the 
criticism  being  leveled  by  the  big  guns 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
against  the  Kasich  proposal,  rather 
than  touting  their  own  budget  that  is 
supposed  to  reflect  all  this  change  in 
direction,  mandated  by  the  American 
people's  vote  for  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration. 

Here  you  are  with  an  83- vote  major- 
ity in  this  House,  and  you  have  to  de- 
vote most  of  your  time  criticizing  our 
plan  rather  than  touting  your  own. 
Why  are  you  so  reluctant  to  talk  about 
all  of  those  goodies  involved  in  your  in- 
creased spending?  Is  it  because,  to  be 
credible,  you  have  to  also  talk  about 


all  the  taxes  necessary  to  fund  this 
level  of  spending,  and  that  real  deficit 
reduction  will  have  to  wait  for  another 
day? 

We  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  play 
Santa  Claus  here  today  and  have  to 
face  up  to  reality. 

Cuts  have  to  be  made  in  a  number  of 
sensitive  areas,  or  all  of  the  rhetoric 
about  reducing  the  size  of  government 
has  a  very  hollow  ring. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  defining  moment 
between  the  two  parties,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  approach,  and  our  Re- 
publican Party's  approach. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
sich] and  our  budgeteers  have  shown 
clearly  that  significant,  specific  cuts, 
can  be  made  and  the  deficit  signifi- 
cantly reduced  without  raising  taxes. 
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Now,  some  will  say  budgets  are  only 
political  documents,  so  why  bother 
with  the  specifics?  But  you  cannot  get 
to  the  whole  without  adding  up  the 
sum  of  the  parts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  proud  of  our 
work  product,  and  that  is  why  we  offer 
it  as  a  substitute.  Admittedly,  this  de- 
bate on  a  budget  resolution  may  only 
be  about  choosing  which  road  we  in- 
tend to  follow  to  get  us  where  we  want 
to  go  through  the  balance  of  this  year. 
The  real  work  will  be  done  in  the 
trenches  of  our  committees  over  the 
next  few  months  by  way  of  reconcili- 
ation and  appropriations  bills. 

You  on  the  Democratic  side  have  the 
votes  to  beat  us  down  today,  but  this  is 
not  the  end  of  the  fight:  it  is  just  the 
beginning. 
We  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go. 
And  every  step  of  the  way,  we  Repub- 
licans will  be  reminding  the  American 
people  that  the  Democratic  majority 
prefers  to  raise  taxes  on  practically  ev- 
eryone and  Republicans  do  not.  Run 
away  from  that  fact,  if  you  can.  Deny 
it,  if  it  makes  you  feel  better  for  a 
time.  Pound  the  drums  of  class  warfare 
loudly,  if  that  sort  of  nonsense  appeals 
to  you.  But.  sooner  or  later,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  see  through  it 
all. 

And  to  my  fellow  Republicans,  in 
conclusion.  I  say:  The  President  chal- 
lenged us  to  come  up  with  specific  cuts. 
I  do  not  believe  he  thought  we  could  or 
would  do  it.  But  he  underestimated  our 
tenacity  and  our  ability  to  do  just 
that.  Mr.  Kasich  and  all  my  friends  on 
our  side  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  stalwart  members  of  that  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  met  that  chal- 
lenge brilliantly.  We  can  do  no  less 
than  support  them  wholeheartedly 
with  our  votes  for  the  Kasich  sub- 
stitute here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
pon  of  the  budget  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kasich]. 

He  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee met  President  Clinton's  challenge  to 
come  to  the  table  with  alternatives,  and  their 
efforts  deserve  recognition. 


I  regret  that  I  cannot  support  the  txjdget 
proposed  by  President  Clinton.  While  the 
President  does  propose  spending  reductions, 
they  are  modest  in  comparison  to  the  new 
taxes  he  would  levy.  It  is  this  imbalance  that 
makes  it  impossitHe  for  me  to  vote  for  the 
Clinton  plan. 

The  Kasich  plan,  in  comparison,  attacks  the 
deficit  by  reducing  Federal  spending. 

Radio  commentator  Paul  Han/ey  struck  a 
chord  in  my  area  of  Pennsylvania  when  he 
urged  people  to  pass  on  three  words  of  advice 
to  their  representative  in  Congress:  "cut 
spending  first." 

The  Kasich  plan  does  just  that.  It  actually 
makes  the  difficult  choices  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  for  the  past  decade.  I  do  not  agree 
with  each  and  every  spending  decision  in  the 
plan,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  even-handed. 

Beyond  spending  cuts,  the  Kasich  plan  calls 
for  new  user  tees  to  offset  the  cost  of  some 
services,  but  it  does  not  impose  new  taxes. 
While  I  am  not  unwilling  to  consider  new 
taxes,  the  Btu  tax  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion is  unacceptable.  The  burden  imposed  by 
such  a  tax  would  fall  disproportionately  on  en- 
ergy producing  States,  such  as  Pennsylvania, 
and  on  retirees  who  are  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. 

Finally,  the  Kasich  plan  calls  for  long  over- 
due management  reforms,  such  as  perform- 
ance-based budgeting,  that  will  help  to  ensure 
that  taxpayers  dollars  are  not  wasted  through 
mismanagement. 
I  urge  support  for  the  Kasich  alternatives. 
Mr.  HOBSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  the  Republican  Budget  Conv 
mittee's  alternative.  The  Democrats  chal- 
lenged the  Republicans  to  develop  an  alter- 
native proposal  with  specific  spending  cuts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the  Budget  Committee 
rose  to  that  challenge  and  developed  a  plan 
with  real  spending  cuts,  in  fact,  our  plan  calls 
(or  S429  billion  in  cuts  over  five  years  without 
new  taxes  and  without  touching  Social  Secu- 
rity t)ene(its. 

The  Democrat's  budget  proposal  calls  for 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  history,  more  gov- 
ernment, more  spending,  arvj  fewer  jobs.  Defi- 
cits are  reduced  by  controlling  spending,  not 
by  increasing  taxes  and  domestic  spending  as 
President  Clinton  and  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  would  have  you  believe.  The 
Republican  plan  is  a  real  alternative,  with  no 
new  taxes,  less  government,  more  jobs,  and 
more  take-home  pay. 

Since  President  Clinton  announced  his  eco- 
nomic proposal  on  February  17,  1993,  my  of- 
fice has  been  flooded  with  thousands  of  tele- 
phone calls,  letters,  and  postcards  from  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  see  Congress  cut  spending 
first  t)efore  raising  taxes.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  bearing  the  bur- 
den of  tax  increases  to  pay  for  wasteful  gov- 
ernment programs.  It  is  time  that  Congress 
take  a  long  hard  look  at  government  programs 
and  learn  to  make  sacrifices  and  budget  cuts 
as  the  American  public  has  done  for  years. 

In  response  to  our  constituents,  the  Repub- 
lican proposal  will  save  the  typical  American 
family  earning  534,000  in  after-tax  income 
from  paying  S488  more  annually  in  Federal 
taxes.  The  Republican  plans  has  no  tax  in- 
creases on  energy  or  consumption  and  lets 
the  2.5  cents  a  gallon  gasoline  tax  expire  in 


1995  as  scheduled.  Therefore,  take-home  pay 
is  irKreased,  not  decreased  for  the  average 
family. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people  are  call- 
ing for  change  in  Congress.  President  Clinton 
is  asking  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  scale 
back  112,000  jobs  and  take  ^bo^A  S33  tMllion 
in  administrative  savings.  The  Republican  al- 
ternative cuts  162.000  jobs  in  the  bureauc- 
racy, cuts  Government  overhead  S49  billion 
over  5  years,  calls  for  a  15-percent  cut  in 
spending  for  both  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  and  freezes  COLA'S  for  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  as  well  as  other  Federal 
workers. 

In  addition,  the  Republican  plan  calls  for 
several  commonsense  reforms.  One  example 
is  in  regards  to  social  programs.  We  suggest 
combining  WIC  arxl  other  food  arxj  nutrition 
programs  into  WIC-Plus  and  funding  it  through 
block  grants  to  States.  Twelve  percent  of  the 
allocated  block  grant  moneys  must  go  to  WIC, 
but  States  are  given  flexibility,  the  flexibility 
they  need  to  allocate  funds  to  the  programs 
which  show  the  greatest  need.  WIC-Plus 
should  serve  as  a  model  of  reform  for  other 
social  service  programs  by  combining  pro- 
grams which  often  overiap,  thus  best  utilizing 
Government  resources  and  eliminating  need- 
less waste. 

In  regards  to  national  defense,  the  Repub- 
lican Budget  Committee  proposal  reduces  de- 
fense by  about  S60  billion  as  opposed  to  the 
Democrat  plan  which  reduces  national  de- 
fense by  SI  22  billion  over  5  years  with  no  real 
plans  for  achieving  these  cuts.  The  Repub- 
lican plan  cuts  foreign  aid  programs  by  more 
than  SI  3  billion  instead  of  the  Democrat  pro- 
posed cut  of  only  S3.1  billion  over  5  years. 
The  Republican  plan  also  provides  for  greater 
burdensharing  on  the  part  of  our  transatlantic 
allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republican  proposal  is 
less  costly  to  the  elderiy  than  the  Democrats' 
proposal.  Our  plan  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
would  cut  Medicare  outlays  by  S73  billion  by 
means  testing  a  portion  of  Medicare  for  sen- 
iors with  incomes  over  SI  00.000  which  is  only 
fair.  On  the  other  hand,  the  combined  Medi- 
care and  Social  Security  tax  increase  sug- 
gested by  the  Democrats  totals  S85  billion 
over  5  years.  The  Denx)crat  plan  achieves 
most  of  their  Medicare  savings  on  higher  part 
B  premiums  that  impact  seniors  in  all  income 
brackets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  share 
some  of  the  reforms  that  the  Republican 
Budget  Committees'  health  care  working 
group  has  suggested.  As  I  have  already  point- 
ed out.  our  plan  calls  tor  a  reduction  in  Medi- 
care outlays  of  S73  billion  over  5  years  and  in- 
cludes a  policy  to  lower  malpractice  costs  thus 
allowing  reimbursement  rates  to  be  held  con- 
stant for  1  year.  We  also  call  for  coinsurance 
on  home  health  care  and  clinical  lab  services 
for  beneficiaries,  increasing  cost  conscious- 
ness in  the  Medicare  system.  The  health  care 
working  group  would  also  like  to  implement 
many  of  the  policy  reforms  suggested  by  the 
Republican  leader's  task  force  on  health. 
These  reforms  call  for  comprehensive  health 
care  reform  arxJ  adopting  the  Action  Now 
Health  Care  Reform  Act. 

In  closing,  I  would  again  like  to  point  out 
that  in  this  era  of  economic  recovery,  it  is  inrv 


perative  that  Congress  cut  spending  first  t)e- 
fore  raising  taxes.  The  American  people  are 
tired,  tired  of  wastefiji  government  spending, 
tired  of  more  taxes,  and  tired  of  being  ignored. 
They  have  repeatedly  asked  for  Congress  to 
listen  to  their  corxiems  and  cut  spending  first. 
The  Republicans  have  heard  the  people  and 
our  proposal  cuts  spending  first.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  join  me  in  supporting  the  Republican 
committee's  budget  alternative. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  the  proposal  being  offered  today  by  Bill 
Clinton  and  the  Democrat  majority  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  budget  proposal  offered  by  the  Derrx)- 
crats  is  a  recipe  for  economic  and  fiscal  disas- 
ter. It  proposes  to  increase  taxes  at  a  time 
when  Americans  are  already  overtaxed.  It  pro- 
poses to  increase  taxes  at  a  time  when  we 
have  a  fragile  economy — higher  taxes  will  only 
stifle  job  creation  and  economic  growth.  It  pro- 
poses to  continue  the  path  of  excessive  gov- 
ernment spending — excessive  spending  is  the 
reason  our  Federal  Government  is  currently 
saddled  with  a  massive  debt. 

Depending  on  whose  estimates  you  tjelieve. 
Bill  Clinton  is  proposing  to  raise  taxes  any- 
where from  S250  billion  to  S315  billion.  No 
matter  which  figure  you  use,  if  his  proposal 
t)ecomes  law,  it  will  Ije  the  largest  tax  increase 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  Moreover,  regard- 
less of  the  exact  figures,  his  proposal  taxes 
everyone  from  the  small  business  owner,  to 
the  Social  Security  recipient,  to  the  working 
middle  income  American  family.  And  we 
thought  Mr.  Clinton  was  only  going  to  sock  it 
to  the  rich. 

It  is  an  absolute  outrage  that  a  man  who  ac- 
tually promised  middle  American  taxpayers  a 
tax  cut  during  the  campaign  can  now  turn 
around  and  unblushingly  propose  to  raise 
taxes  in  a  magnitude  of  historic  proportions. 
Mr.  Clinton's  assertion  that  the  reason  he 
must  now  raise  taxes  is  because  the  deficit 
figure  is  higher  than  he  anticipated  during  the 
campaign  is,  quite  frankly,  bull.  In  fact,  last 
July  during  the  campaign.  Clinton  predicted 
even  higher  deficits — up  to  S400  billion — than 
actually  materialized.  Moreover,  Democrat 
Budget  Committee  members  advising  Clinton 
during  the  campaign,  and  working  with  their 
good  friends  at  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice [CBO],  certainly  were  well  aware  of  what 
to  expect  in  the  way  of  deficit  figures.  Most 
conspicuous  among  those  memtsers  is  Leon 
Panetta,  former  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  and  now  Clinton's  Director  of  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  [0MB].  For 
Clinton  to  rationalize  raisir>g  taxes  based  on 
claims  of  new  deficit  figures  is  the  height  of 
hypocrisy.  This  is  just  another  example  of  Mr. 
Clinton  trying  to  be  slick. 

More  importantly,  regardless  of  what  the  ac- 
tual deficit  figures  are,  it  is  excessive  sperxjing 
not  insufficient  tax  revenues  that  has  produced 
our  gushing  red  ink.  Indeed,  when  you  com- 
bine Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes,  you  find 
that  the  American  taxpayer  is  already  being 
taxed  at  all-time  record  high  levels.  Analyzing 
the  Federal  budget  over  the  past  12  years  fijr- 
ther' drives  home  the  point.  In  1980  revenues 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  were  S500  billion.  By 
1992,  revenues  had  soared  to  Sl.l  trillion — a 


n^ssive  S600  billion  increase  in  12  years.  In 
other  words,  in  12  years  ttie  American  tax- 
payer shouldered  an  additional  Federal  tax 
burden  that  was  greater  than  the  magnitude  of 
the  entire  tax  burden  it  took  us  over  200  years 
to  reach. 

One  would  think  that  the  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  could  do  just  fine  with  S600  billion  in 
new  tax  dollars  each  year,  but  alas  it  isn1 
enough  to  quench  thie  insatiable  thirst  of 
Denxxrats  in  Congress.  During  that  same 
timeframe.  Federal  expenditures  rose  from 
S600  billion  to  neariy  Si. 4  trillion — an  increase 
of  S800  billion.  This  simply  illustrates  the  his- 
torical fact  that  for  every  new  dollar  the  Treas- 
ury receives  in  taxes.  Congress  spends  Si. 60 
more.  Indeed,  the  1990  budget  deal  whk;h  had 
promised  spending  cuts  for  every  dollar  in  new 
taxes,  instead  resulted  in  Congress  spending 
an  additional  S2.37  for  every  dollar  in  new 
taxes. 

Republicans  have  been  willing  to  make  ttie 
hard  choices  arxf  make  the  spending  cuts. 
How  many  times  in  the  past  12  years  have  I 
seen  this  Congress,  on  a  party  line  vote,  reject 
Republican  amendments  to  trim  as  little  as  1 
percent  from  an  appropriation  bill.  How  many 
times  have  I  seen  the  Demoaat-controlled 
Rules  Committee  decide  to  prevent  Reput>- 
licans  from  offering  amendments  to  cut  spend- 
ing and  make  economies. 

Indeed,  in  that  regard  I  was  deeply  dis- 
appointed that  the  Democrats  did  noX  allow  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana,  Congressman  Dan 
Burton,  to  offer  his  txjdget  freeze  proposal.  I 
have  long  t)een  an  advocate  of  an  across  the 
txjard  spending  freeze.  Mr.  Burton's  proposal 
would  have  made  a  bigger  dent  in  the  defk:it 
than  any  of  the  proposals  before  us  today. 
Moreover,  in  my  view,  Mr.  Burton's  across- 
the-tx)ard  freeze  is  the  fairest  way  to  spread 
the  burden  of  spending  cuts — everyone  who 
t)enefits  from  Federal  spending  must  tighten 
the  belt.  However,  once  again,  in  an  abuse  of 
their  uninterrupted  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (or  the  past  40  years,  the 
Democrats  decided  to  gag  the  opposition  rattv 
er  than  debate  a  viable  alterrutive  on  its  mer- 
its. 

Republicans  have  proposed  viable  alter- 
natives and  the  budget  proposal  offered  by  my 
good  friend,  John  Kasich,  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
posal that  the  American  putjiic  deserves.  It 
proposes  no  tax  increases  and  will  cut  the  de(- 
icit  significantly.  I  can  only  hope  that  there  are 
Democrats  in  the  House  that  can  see  the  error 
of  Mr.  Clinton's  ways  and  join  Republicans  in 
supporting  the  Kasich  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Bill  Clinton  has  broken  his 
promise  to  the  American  people  as  he  has 
broken  so  many  other  promises  in  his  short 
tenure.  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  understand  one 
basic  fact — Americans  are  not  undertaxed — 
Congress  is  spending  too  much.  In  my  view, 
Bill  Clinton  sold  the  American  voter  a  bill  of 
goods.  I  am  afraid  that  this  President,  who  re- 
ceived only  43  percent  of  the  p>opular  vote, 
and  this  Congress,  do  not  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem.  As  Bill  Clinton  shoukj  say 
"It's  spending,  stupkj." 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Kask:h  budget  proposal. 
It  is  a  tx)kj  plan  and  is  cleariy  the  t>est  choice 
to  reduce  spending  and  ttie  budget  deficit. 

The  Republican  plan  is  detail^  arxj  specific 
and  tjest  of  all  it  reduces  the  defrcit  by  S429 
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Nlion  over  5  years  without  raising  taxes,  with- 
out tooching  Social  Security,  without  slashing 
defense  arxl  without  crippling  the  economy. 
The  Repubiican  pJan  is  a  piain  commonsense 
approach  of  cutting  spending  by  eliminating 
outdated  programs  arxl  reforming  or  reducing 
many  others. 

The  Republican  proposal  reforms  Medicaid, 
public  housing,  foreign  aid  programs,  the  med- 
ical malpractice  system,  and  child  nutrition 
programs.  The  plan  also  reduces  funding  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  the 
Arts  arxj  Humanities,  the  Bureau  of  the  Cerv 
sus,  arxJ  reduces  mass  transit  operating  sut)- 
sidies.  The  Republican  package  eliminates  un- 
necessary Government  agencies  like  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration.  Further,  the  plan 
cartels  the  advanced  solid  rocket  motor,  halts 
acquisitions  of  crude  oil  for  the  SPR,  and  inv 
poses  d  5-year  nwratorium  on  all  Federal  land 
purchases.  Finally,  the  plan  Includes  deep 
cuts  in  Federal  overhead,  personnel  and  travel 
costs.  The  plan  is  good  policy  and  deserves 
our  vigorous  support. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Denfxx:ratic  budget  res- 
olution. It  is  as  my  Republican  colleagues  on 
the  House  Budget  Committee  said,  a  "formula 
for  failure"  because  it  resorts  to  tax  Increases 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  The  Sabo  substitute  re- 
lies heavily  on  President  Clinton's  spending 
priorities  and  assumes  his  proposals  for  tax  irv 
creases.  While  Ihe  budget  resolution  does  not 
enact  or  fund  any  of  the  President's  proposals, 
it  sets  the  aggregate  numtjers  to  guide  the  de- 
cisions that  will  be  made  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  Democratic  package  irKludes  S3 16  bil- 
lion in  tax  increases,  one  of  the  largest  tax  In- 
creases in  history;  SI  86  billion  in  Government 
spending  increases  on  favored  domestic  pro- 
grams. Si  12  billion  in  undefined  defense  cuts. 
$156  billion  in  nondefense  cuts,  for  a  total  of 
S362  billion  in  deficit  reduction. 

I  ot)ject  to  the  new  taxes  not  only  because 
I  am  convinced  that  Congress  will  spend  the 
tax  revenue,  but  because  raising  taxes  by 
S3 16  billion  I  fear  will  stifle  the  weak  economic 
recovery.  Employers  who  will  be  hit  with  high- 
er taxes  under  Clinton's  plan  will  have  to  cut 
costs  and  that  probably  means  laying  off  em- 
ployees— making  the  7.1  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  even  worse.  Fewer  workers  mean 
fewer  people  paying  taxes  and  Government 
spending  more  scarce  tax  dollars  on  unenv 
ployment  t>enefits.  Also  taking  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
income  and  energy  taxes  will  mean  they  have 
less  to  spend  and  invest.  That  will  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  economic  growth. 

While  the  economy  has  been  sluggish  for 
the  past  18  months,  there  are  positive  signs  of 
economic  recovery.  The  last  thing  we  need 
are  polrcies  that  raise  taxes  and  increase  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  spending.  Economic 
growth  is  promoted  by  reducing  Federal  con- 
trols on  private  sector  production,  income  and 
wealth  creation,  not  by  higher  taxes.  President 
Clinton's  plan  will  hamper  job  creation  and 
economic  expansion  by  irx;reasing  the  tax  bur- 
den on  all  income  groups  and  raising  deficit 
spending  on  additional  Government  programs. 

Finally,  after  conclusion  of  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution,  the  House  will  take  up  the 
stimulus  package.  I  believe  we  should  not 
spend  the  Si  6.3  billion  on  the  short-term  eco- 


nomic stimulus  package.  This  spending  is 
largely  in  the  form  of  Government  make-work 
jobs  that  in  ttie  short  run  will  drive  up  the  defi- 
cit, and  in  the  kx>g  run  will  not  aeate  lasting 
fibs.  We  wouW  be  tsetter  off  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  by  an  additional  $16.3  billion. 

The  President  is  suppose  to  be  kxDking  for 
ways  to  reduce  the  deficit — estimated  to  be 
$327  billion — and  instead  has  found  a  way  to 
add  over  $16  billion  in  new  deficit  spending. 
Such  spending  is  unnecessary  and  expensive 
and  will  result  in  very  few  jobs.  There  are 
roughly  13  programs  in  this  bill  that  do  not 
create  any  jobs  and  there  are  another  16  pro- 
grams that  create  jobs  at  a  cost  of  5200,000 
or  more  per  job.  Obviously,  jobs  are  not  the 
main  purpose  of  this  spending  program.  The 
0MB  Director,  Leon  Panetta.  claims  the  bill 
will  create  219,000  jobs.  At  $16.3  billion  In 
total  spending,  each  new  job  will  cost  $89,041 
per  job.  As  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Appropriatkjn  Committee  pointed  out.  the  pri- 
vate sector  created  219.000  jobs  in  17  days  in 
February,  when  the  economy  generated  an 
estimated  345,000  jobs  in  1  month  and  at  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  so-called  stimulus  package  is  loaded 
with  pork  and  includes  many  non-emergency 
spending  programs  all  of  which  will  be  added 
to  the  deficit.  Some  examples  of  non- 
emergency spending  include  $148  million  for 
IRS  tax  system  modernization,  $100  million  for 
a  variety  of  energy  conservation  programs  and 
activities.  $28  million  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  reduce  its  debt,  $800,000  to  begin  pre- 
paring for  Whitewater  canoeing  at  the  1996 
Olympk;s.  S560,000  for  air  circuit  breakers  and 
rest  room  repairs,  and  $19.8  million  for  an 
overseas  vaccination  program  for  chikjren. 

I  am  opposed  to  excessive  spending  at  a 
time  when  our  first  priority  should  be  reducing 
the  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Kasich  substitute  amendment 
to  the  fiscal  year  1994  budget  resolution  be- 
cause it  attacks  our  Nation's  budget  deficit  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem — that  is  reducing 
Government  spending  rather  than  raising 
taxes  and  revenues. 

Before  discussing  the  specific  details  of  the 
various  budget  proposals  tjefore  us  today,  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  budget  res- 
olution is  a  nonbinding  document  that  is  not 
even  signed  into  law  by  the  President.  It  sim- 
ply sets  spending  and  revenue  targets  for  the 
Appropriations,  authorizing,  and  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Finance  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  None  of  the  assumptions  of  any 
of  these  amendments  is  binding  on  the  House 
or  Senate.  In  fact,  regardless  of  what  happens 
with  these  resolutions  today,  the  real  work  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  is  just  tjeginning  and  will  require 
many  long  debates  and  difficult  votes  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 

Also  it  Is  important  to  remember  that  no 
member  will  completely  agree  with  every  as- 
sumpfion  or  recommendation  made  in  any  of 
these  budget  proposals.  In  making  my  deci- 
sion on  which  amendments  to  support.  I  look 
at  the  basic  tenants  and  philosophies  each 
uses  to  achieve  our  overall  goal  of  reducing 
the  Federal  budget  deficit.  In  the  case  of  the 
Kasich  amendment,  the  substitute  budget  of- 
fered   by    the    Republican    members    of   the 


Budget  Committee.  I  support  the  goal  o(  re- 
ducing ttie  deficit  strictly  through  cutting 
sperxJing  without  raising  revenues. 

For  far  too  long,  every  revenue  irxirease  ap- 
proved t)y  Congress  with  the  intent  of  reducing 
the  budget  deficit  has  actually  increased  Fed- 
eral spending  and  consequently  added  to  the 
deficit.  This  tax-and-spend  phHosophy  is  what 
helped  drive  our  Nation  into  debt  and  for 
which  we  are  now  paying  almost  $300  billion 
per  year  in  interest  on  the  accumulated  na- 
fional  debt.  This  interest  payment  has  ac- 
counted tor  nwre  than  75  percent  of  ttie  irv 
crease  in  our  national  debt  over  the  past  12 
years. 

In  comparing  the  budget  resolution  repwrted 
by  the  committee  to  the  Kasich  amendment, 
there  are  a  number  of  glaring  differertces.  The 
committee  recommends  $316  t)illion  in  tax  in- 
creases over  the  next  5  years,  which  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  estimates  will  cost 
families  with  after-tax  incomes  of  $34,000  an 
additkanal  $600  a  year  more  in  Federal  taxes. 

The  Kasich  amendment  calls  for  no  new  in- 
come, gasoline,  or  energy  taxes  and  it  does 
not  accept  the  recommendation  by  President 
Clinton  to  increase  the  tax  rate  on  Social  Se- 
curity benefits. 

Through  spending  reductions  alone,  the  Ka- 
sich amendment  would  reduce  the  1 994  budg- 
et deficit  by  $38  twilion — more  than  twice  the 
reduction  recommended  by  President  Clin- 
ton— and  would  provide  for  $430  billion  in  defi- 
cit reduction  over  the  next  5  years — $70  billion 
nfxjre  than  the  proposal  by  President  Clinton. 

The  two  budget  resolutions  also  differ  great- 
ly on  how  to  reduce  Federal  spending.  The 
package  recommended  by  President  Clinton 
calls  for  $156  billion  in  nondefense  budget 
cuts  versus  $370  billion  in  nondefense  budget 
cuts  in  the  Kasich  budget  over  the  next  5 
years.  President  Clinton  recommends  $112 
billion  in  defense  cuts  over  the  same  time  pe- 
riod, double  the  amount  recommended  in  the 
more  responsible  Kasich  budget. 

The  budget  alternatives  before  us  also  take 
extremely  different  approaches  to  reducing 
U.S.  foreign  aid  payments  with  the  Kasich 
amendment  recommerxling  $13  billion  in  cuts 
over  the  next  5  years,  versus  the  $7  billion 
recommended  by  President  Clinton.  Specifi- 
cally. I  strongly  support  two  major  cuts  in  for- 
eign aid  included  in  the  Kasich  amendment. 
The  first  would  save  $1  billion  over  5  years  by 
withholding  any  future  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
World  Bank  and  other  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  which,  as  I  have  called  attention 
to  for  many  years,  have  a  history  of  making 
questionable  and  unsound  loans  to  foreign  na- 
tions— often  times  our  adversaries — which  will 
never  be  repaid.  The  second  recommendation 
is  that  the  United  States  also  withhold  any  fu- 
ture contributions  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  or  IDA.  over  the  next  5 
years,  resulting  in  savings  of  more  than  $5.5 
billion.  IDA  is  the  World  Bank  affiliate  which 
makes  low-interest  loans  to  the  poorest  of  na- 
tions, many  which  have  the  world's  worst  do- 
mestic policies  and  human  rights  records. 

Domestically,  the  Kasich  amendment  rec- 
ommends that  the  Federal  Government  set  an 
example  for  reducing  spending  by  saving  $100 
billion  over  tfie  next  5  years  through  reduced 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  overhead  expenses. 
It    would    reduce    Federal    employment    by 
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162,000  civilian  positions  over  the  next  5 
years,  50,000  more  than  recommended  by 
President  Clinton.  It  also  reduces  the  tHJdget 
for  ttie  operations  of  ttie  legislative  branch  by 
more  than  15  percent,  a  figure  which  I  tjelieve 
could  be  increased  to  25  percent  or  nrxjre. 

Finally,  the  Kasich  amendment  has  less  of 
an  impact  on  older  Americans  than  President 
Clinton's  proposal.  Ttie  Kasich  amendment 
recommends  no  increased  taxes  on  Social  Se- 
curity t)enefits,  as  included  in  the  President's 
plan.  It  also  does  not  increase  Medicare  part 
B  premiums  for  all  older  Americans,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  Instead  it  would  initiate  a  means- 
testing  program  for  Medicare,  which  would 
raise  Medicare  premiums  and  deductibles  for 
older  Americans  with  incomes  over  $100,000. 
In  the  past  I  have  opposed  means-testing  of 
the  Meidicare  Program  and  I  believe  that  this 
recommendation  should  be  the  focus  of 
lengthy  congressional  hearings  before  it  is 
brought  tjefore  the  House  in  any  legislation  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  approved 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people  have 
spoken  out  and  demanded  that  Congress 
work  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Govemment 
learns  to  live  within  Its  means.  Many  of  the 
people  from  Pinellas  County  I  represent  have 
applauded  President  Clinton  for  putting  forth  a 
plan  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  but  even 
more  have  said  that  although  this  Is  a  good 
first  step.  Congress  should  go  further  in  reduc- 
ing spending.  The  Kasich  amendment  does 
just  that  by  significantly  reducing  spending 
wittiout  raising  taxes. 

Following  consideration  of  the  Kasich 
amendment,  we  will  consider  a  second  pro- 
posal which  provides  for  even  greater  deficit 
reduction.  The  so  called  Solomon  amendment 
takes  the  Kasich  budget  cuts  and  reduces 
spending  over  ttie  next  5  years  by  another 
$38  billion. 

The  Solomon  amendment  provides  for  no 
increase  in  taxes  on  the  middle-class  families, 
no  energy  taxes,  and  no  increase  in  the  taxes 
paid  on  Social  Security  benefits.  It  does  pro- 
vide for  a  surtax  on  quarter-millionaires,  a  new 
36-percent  tax  rate  for  joint  filers  with  incomes 
over  $200,000,  and  it  eliminates  the  deductibil- 
ity of  compensation  over  $1  million  for  busi- 
ness executives,  athletes,  and  entertainers. 

This  new  revenue  Is  used  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
tension of  some  very  important  tax  incentives 
that  help  spur  business  investment  and  job 
creation.  These  include  the  permanent  exten- 
sion of  the  research  and  development  tax 
credit,  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  deductibility  of  losses  from 
passive  real  estate  provisions.  The  Solomon 
amendment  also  provides  for  a  capital  gains 
tax  deduction  for  start-up  companies  and  re- 
pels the  luxury  tax  on  twats — a  tax  which  has 
shut  down  many  of  our  state's  and  our  Na- 
tion's few  remaining  boat  builders. 

Finally,  the  Solomon  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  committees  with  appropriate  jurisdic- 
tion to  report  to  the  House  later  this  year  legis- 
lation to  provide  the  President  with  line-item 
veto  authority  over  appropriations  and  author- 
izing bills  and  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 

While  I  support  the  Kasich  amendment, 
should    It    fail    I    will    support   the    Solomon 


amendment.  Although  it  Includes  revenue  in- 
creases, there  are  half  as  many  as  rec- 
ommended by  President  Clinton,  and  there 
are  $38  billion  more  in  spending  cuts  than  the 
committee  bill  over  the  next  5  years. 

And  as  I  said  before,  while  I  do  not  agree 
with  every  provision  of  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment, such  as  the  significant  cut  in  space  sta- 
tion funding  and  the  consolidation  of  our  Na- 
tion's intelligence  gathering  operations,  I  be- 
lieve It  serves  Its  purpose  in  providing  a 
framework  for  debate  wtiich  relies  much  more 
on  spending  cuts  than  the  PreskJent's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  want  to  express 
my  serious  concerns  atx)ut  the  procedure 
urider  which  we  consider  these  budget  resolu- 
tions today.  We  are  tjeing  asked  to  vote  on  a 
budget  resolution  which  Is  based  upon  a  pack- 
age which  President  Clinton  will  not  formally 
submit  to  Congress  for  another  2^/i  weeks. 
We  are  also  t>eing  asked  to  vote  on  a  tHJdget 
resolution  today  which  If  Implemented  would 
require  significant  sacrifices  by  the  American 
people  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
Yet.  later  this  evening,  we  will  be  asked  to 
consider,  without  the  tjenefit  of  amendment,  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  that  will  add 
$30  billion  to  ttiie  budget  deficit  for  the  current 
year. 

In  the  6  months  we  have  until  the  new  fiscal 
year  begins,  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to 
making  the  tough  decisions  required  to  reduce 
spending  and  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 
Gimmicks  and  rhetoric  will  not  do  the  job.  It 
will  require  long  hours  of  genuine  debate  and 
a  series  of  difficult  votes  to  enable  our  Nation 
to  reestablish  Its  budgetary  priorities.  This  is 
the  job  ttie  American  people  have  sent  us 
here  to  do  and  a  responsibility  they  demand 
we  fulfill. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  last  year's  Presidential  campaign,  can- 
didate Bill  Clinton  pledged  to  offer  middle- 
class  families  $60  billion  In  tax  cuts  over  4 
years. 

However,  after  the  election.  President-elect 
Clinton  decided  to  teach  the  middle  class  a 
lesson  In  gullibility. 

The  President  has  proposed  an  estimated 
S328  billion  In  tax  increases  over  5  years.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  that 
the  typical  family  with  an  after-tax  income  of 
$34,000  will  contribute  500  additional  dollars  a 
year  as  their  patriotic  share  of  that  $328  billion 
tax  increase. 

Last  month  President  Clinton  defended  his 
broken  tax  promise  to  the  middle  class  by 
stating  that  the  deficit  had  Increased  far  be- 
yond his  eariier  estimates. 

However.  Mr.  Clinton  was  fully  aware  In  July 
1 992  of  more  accurate  deficit  projections. 

On  July  6.  candidate  Bill  Clinton  told  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  that  deficit  projections 
had  increased  tieyond  the  eariier  S250  billion 
to  S400  billion. 

In  reality,  the  deficit  projected  today,  S360 
billion,  is  neariy  $40  billion  less  than  Mr.  Clin- 
ton had  projected  in  July. 

So  I  ask,  why  the  radical  change  in  your 
plans,  Mr.  President? 

I  feel  that  the  President's  tax-based  ap- 
proach to  reducing  the  deficit  is  misguided. 
We  have  a  deficit  because  of  a  numtjer  of  rea- 
sons: for  example,  excessive  regulation  and 
papenwork  that  requires  thousands  of  unnec- 
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essary  Government  officials;  billions  of  dollars 
of  congressional  pork  projects;  and  a  domi- 
nant philosophy  in  Congress  ttiat  expensive 
programs  can  solve  all  of  our  Nation's  ills.  The 
only  truly  effective  way  for  ttie  Federal  deficit 
to  be  reduced  Is  to  put  the  Govemment 
Sfiending  machine  in  reverse.  I  do  not  see 
how  taking  more  money  away  from  Americans 
is  going  to  make  our  country  a  better  place. 

The  President  claims  that  70  percent  of  his 
tax  increases  will  t>e  pakj  by  Americans  earn- 
ing more  than  $100,000  a  year.  What  the 
President  neglects  to  mention  is  that  the 
$100,000  is  not  based  on  taxable  or  adjusted 
gross  income.  The  $100,000  is  in  family  eco- 
nomic income  which  includes  employer  pen- 
sion contributions  and  ttie  potential  rental  cost 
of  a  home. 

In  my  district  in  Connecticut,  wtiere  the  cost 
of  living  is  higher  and  homes  are  worth  more, 
neariy  every  suburt»an  family  will  be  consid- 
ered rich  under  this  plan.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  independent,  nonpartisan  Tax  Foundation, 
the  residents  of  the  State  of  Connectcut  will 
suffer  nxxe  from  the  Clinton  budget  than  any 
other  State. 

Yet  the  President  describes  his  plan  as  a 
deficit  reduction  plan  to  gain  popular  support 
for  his  tax  increase.  Historically,  however,  tax 
increases  have  led  to  spending  increases,  not 
to  some  new-found  responsible  management 
of  our  Government.  The  Clinton  budget  con- 
tains no  provision  to  prevent  higtier  tax  reve- 
nues from  t)eing  used  tor  more  spending.  With 
new  tax  revenues  coming  in  next  year,  there 
will  be  new  apparent  opportunities  to  spend. 
Do  you  get  the  message?  Tax  and  spend. 

It's  the  same  old  song  with  a  different 
meaning  since  Jimmy  Carter  has  kjeen  gone. 

I  support  the  Kasch  plan  whk:h  offers  de- 
tailed budget  cuts  in  a  creditile  deficit  reduc- 
tion plan  without  tax  increases. 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  Mr.  Kasich's  budget  substitute.  I  do 
so.  even  though  I  do  not  agree  with  every 
specific  line  item. 

First,  please  let  me  say  ttiat  Mr.  Kasich.  ttie 
Reputilican  ranking  memt)er  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  has  done  a  great  job  putting  his 
proposal  together.  I  commend  him  and  tiis 
staff  for  their  excellent  work. 

As  we  all  know,  a  budget  resolution  is  only 
a  t)lueprlnt.  It  Is  a  map  that  guides  us  to  our 
final  goal.  Before  us  today  we  tiave  two  com- 
peting blueprints.  The  Kasich  plan,  which  I  will 
from  now  on  refer  to  as  the  ReputMican  alter- 
native, and  ttie  plan  put  forth  by  the  President 
and  supported  by  the  Democratic  leadership. 

Each  plan  is  specific  in  its  own  way.  tiow- 
ever.  the  Republican  alternative  is  more  de- 
tailed. Despite  these  specifics.  I  tjelieve  that 
the  overall  blueprint  Is  most  important.  This  is 
true,  since  the  budget  recommendations  we 
pass  today  still  have  to  go  through  the  author- 
ization and  appropriation  process.  At  any  time 
during  this  procedure,  the  budget  can  be  al- 
tered. 

Let  me  first  say  that  I  agree  with  President 
Clinton  that  we  need  to  cut  the  budget  deficit 
and  stimulate  economic  growth.  Despite  this 
mutual  goal,  however,  we  disagree  on  the  ap- 
propriate solution.  While  the  President  advo- 
cates higher  taxes  and  increased  spending.  I 
believe,  as  the  Kasich  plan  proved,  that  the 
deficit  can  be  cut  by  reducing  spending,  not  by 
raising  taxes. 
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This  debate  and  vote  today  is  just  the  be- 
ginning. Throughout  the  next  several  nxxiths. 
as  we  discuss  the  fiscal  future  of  this  great 
country,  I  will  continue  to  monitor  and  fight  for 
the  hard  working  taxpayers  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey.  I  believe 
that  my  constituents  deserve  rrxjre  arxj  better 
jobs,  lower  taxes,  and  less  govemment  inter- 
ference. If  afforded,  they  will  be  at)<e  to  create 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Kasich  plan  be- 
cause it  implements  the  concept  that  "the 
proper  solution  to  spiraling  deficits  is  control- 
ling Federal  sperxling."  This  plan  reduces  the 
Federal  deficit  by  S38  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1994  and  nearly  S430  bfllion  over  5  years 
without  tax  increases  and  without  touching  So- 
cial Security. 

During  January  and  February  of  this  year,  I 
corxJucted  17  town  hall  meetings  throughout 
my  western  North  Carolina  district  as  well  as 
serxJing  a  survey  in  order  to  listen  to  the  peo- 
ple's opinions  on  the  issues  facing  this  House. 
I  recently  received  the  results  of  this  survey; 
over  15,000  responses  came  back  to  my  of- 
fice, and  they  were  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  higher  taxes,  demanding  that  Congress  cut 
spending  first.  This,  too,  was  the  ovenwhelm- 
ing  sentiment  expressed  by  the  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  people  who  attended  our  town 
nneetings — as  well  as  tfie  thousarxJs  of  calls, 
letters,  and  postcards  I  have  received  in  the 
past  2  nronths. 

The  people  are  speaking  arxJ  it  is  our  duty 
to  represent  their  views.  Because  the  Kasich 
plan  does  not  increase  taxes,  it  is  an  honest 
effort  at  deficit  reduction  and  spreads  the  pain 
fairly  across  all  areas.  The  Kasich  plan  makes 
government  sacrifice — even  the  Congress — 
without  increasing  taxes  on  the  American  peo- 
ple to  fund  more  spending,  and  without  touch- 
ing Social  Secunty. 

We  simply  cannot  use  budget  gimmickry  to 
paper  over  this  crisis.  Yet,  for  over  20  years, 
we  have  had  so-called  deficit-cutting  programs 
that  raise  taxes  and  put  off  spending  cuts  until 
the  future — the  1990  budget  agreement  is  a 
prime  example  of  this.  Unfortunately,  the  fu- 
ture never  comes.  In  the  last  decade.  Con- 
gress has  increased  spending  Si. 59  for  every 
dollar  in  increased  taxes. 

We  cannot  ask  the  American  people  to  sac- 
rifice before  making  the  government  sacrifice 
itself.  Major  American  corporations— from  IBM 
to  General  Motors  to  Sears  &  Roebuck — have 
responded  to  changes  in  the  marketplace  by 
cutting  expenses  and  becoming  more  efficient. 
Before  Congress  even  contemplates  raising 
the  American  people's  taxes  it  should  be  obli- 
gated to  cut  the  fat  from  its  own  budget  and 
make  meaningful  sacrifice  itself.  Given  its  re- 
cent history  of  pay  raises,  perks,  and  House 
bank  scandals.  Congress  needs  to  adopt  a 
plan  to  restore  its  creditHlity  in  order  to  gain 
the  public's  support  for  the  tough  spending  de- 
cisions it  faces  in  other  parts  of  the  Federal 
budget.  The  Kasich  plan  woukJ  save  approxi- 
mately S48  billion  over  5  years  by  reducing 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  restraining  the 
growth  of  Federal  pay  and  perks.  In  addition, 
the  Kasich  proposal  cuts  civilian  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy by  162,000  and  freezes  the  COLA 
for  all  Federal  employees,  including  Members 
of  Congress. 
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This  plan  calls  for:  First,  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution;  second,  fixed 
deficit  targets;  third,  enhanced  rescission  au- 
ttxxity  for  the  President;  fourth,  a  seven-point 
test  to  help  eliminate  pori<  barrel  projects;  and 
fifth,  allowing  taxpayers  to  check  off  up  to  10 
percent  of  their  Federal  tax  liability  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  contributing  to  a  pubic  debt  re- 
ductkxi  fund. 

In  addition  to  supporting  ttie  Kasich  pro- 
posal, I  have  proposed  a  plan  to  cut  legislative 
txanch  spending  by  25  percent — matching  the 
President's  efforts  to  cut  White  House  staff  by 
an  equal  anrxjunt.  My  recommerxjation  would 
cut  S567  million  in  Congress'  S2.2  Mlion 
budget  in  its  first  year  and  save  over  S2  biHion 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  over  4  years.  I  plan 
to  offer  these  cuts  as  amendments  when  the 
Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee  begins  to 
mark  up  the  budget  for  congressional  offices, 
committees,  arxJ  support  staff. 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  support  the  Kasich 
proposal;  it  act^ieves  meaningful  deficit  reduc- 
tion without  any  tax  increases  or  cuts  in  Social 
Security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sul)- 
stitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    KASICH.    Mr.    Chairman,    I   de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  135,  noes  295, 
not  voting  5,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  81) 
AYES— 135 


Archer 

.^rroey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  iCA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Banlett 

Barton 

BUley 

Blute 

Boehner 

Bonllla 

Bunning 

Buyer 

Callahao 

Calvert 

Camp 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Condlt 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

CunninKham 

DeLay 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Do  man 

Dreler 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewlng 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 


G&llecly 

Gallo 

Oekas 

Geren 

Gilchrest 

GlUmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Grams 

Graody 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hastert 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Houghton 

Hufflngton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

InglU 

Inhofe 

Is  took 

Johnson  iCT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

Kim 

Kingston 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA I 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llnder 

Livingston 

ManzuUo 

McCandless 

McCollum 


McCrery 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKeoD 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nussle 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Faxon 

Pombo 

Porter 

Pryce  (OH) 

Quinn 

Ramstad 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rohrabacher 

Royce 

Santorum 

Sax  ton 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  I XJ I 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Talent 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (SO 

Thomas  (CA) 


Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Applegate 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Baesler 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WD 

Batemas 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Be  renter 

Berman 

Bevlll 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Burton 
Byrne 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Cardln 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clyburn 
Coleman 
Collins  (ID 
Collins  (MI) 
Combest 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
de  Lugo  (VI) 
Deal 
DeFazio 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Diaz-Balart 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Engel 

English  (AZ) 
English  (OK) 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Fingerhut 
Flake 
FoglletU 
Ford  (Mil 
Fowler 
Frank  (MA) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gejdenson 


Walker 

Young  (FL) 

Walsh 

Zellff 

Weldon 

Zinuner 
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Gephardt 

MoUohan 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Glickman 

Moran 

(Gonzalez 

Morella 

Goodlatte 

Murphy 

Gordon 

Murtha 

Goss 

Nadler 

Green 

Natcher 

Gutierrez 

Neal  (MA) 

Hall  (OH) 

Neal  (NO 

Hall  (TX) 

Norton  (DC) 

Hamburg 

Oberstar 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Hancock 

Olver 

Hansen 

Ortiz 

Harman 

Orion 

Hastings 

Owens 

Hayes 

Pallone 

Heney 

Parker 

Hefner 

Pastor 

Hilllard 

Payne  (NJ) 

Hinchey 

Payne  (VA) 

Hoagland 

Pelosi 

H(5chbrueckner 

Penny 

Holden 

Peterson  (FL) 

Horn 

Peterson  (MN) 

Hoyer 

Petri 

Hughes 

Pickett 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

Hutto 

Pomeroy 

Inslee 

Poshard 

Jacobs 

Price  (NO 

Jefferson 

Rahall 

Johnson  (GA) 

Rangel 

Johnson  (SD) 

Ravenel 

Johnson.  E.B 

Reed 

Johnston 

Regula 

Kanjorski 

Reynolds 

Kaptur 

Richardson 

Kennedy 

Roemer 

Kennelly 

Rogers 

Kildee 

Romero- Barcelo 

King 

(PR) 

Kleczka 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Klein 

Rose 

Klink 

Rostenkowskl 

KopeUki 

Roth 

Kreldler 

Roukema 

LaFalce 

Rowland 

Lambert 

Roybal-Allard 

Lancaster 

Rush 

Sabo 

LaRocco 

Sanders 

Laughlin 

Sangmetster 

Lazlo 

Sarpalius 

Leach 

Sawyer 

Lehman 

Schaefer 

Levin 

Schenk 

Lewis  (GAi 

Schitr 

Lightfoot 

Schroeder 

Lipinski 

Schomer 

Lloyd 

Scott 

Long 

Serrano 

Lowey 

Sharp 

MachUey 

Shepherd 

Maloney 

Sisisky 

Mann 

Skaggs 

Man  ton 

Skelton 

Margolies- 

Slattery 

Mezvinsky 

Slaughter 

Markey 

Smith  (lAi 

Martinez 

Spence 

Matsui 

Spratt 

Mazzoll 

Stark 

McCIoskey 

Steams 

McCurdy 

Stenholm 

McDermott 

Stokes 

McHale 

Strickland 

Mclnnis 

Studds 

McKinney 

Stump 

McNulty 

Stupak 

Meehan 

Sundquist 

Meek 

Swett 

Menendez 

Swift 

Mfume 

Synar 

Miller  (CA) 

Tanner 

Mineta 

Tauzin 

Minge 

Tejeda 

Mink 

Thornton 

Moakley 

Thurman 

Torres 

Vento 

Williams 

Torricelli 

Visclosky 

Wilson 

Towns 

Volkmer 

Wise 

Traficant 

Vucanovlch 

Wolf 

Tucker 

Waters 

Woolsey 

Underwood  (GU) 

Watt 

Wyden 

Unsoeld 

Waxman 

Wynn 

Valentine 

Wheat 

Yates 

Velazquez 

Whitten 

Young  (AK) 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Faleomavaega 

Ford(TNl 

Quillen 

(AS) 

Henry 

D   1644 

Washington 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Quillen 

for,    with 

Mr.    Washington 

against. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  BROWN  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  MINETA  changed  their 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  2  printed  in 
House  Report  103-37. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Solomon:  Strike  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994. 

The  Congress  determines  and  declares  that 
this  resolution  is  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994.  including 
the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1995.  1996,  1997.  and  1998.  as  required  by 
section  301  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (as  amended  by  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990). 
SEC.  2.  RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS. 

The  following  budgetary  levels  are  appro- 
priate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1993.  October  1.  1994.  October  1.  1995. 
October  1,  1996.  and  October  1.  1997: 

( 1 )  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $888,760,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $952,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,005,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997:  $1,046,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998:  $1,096,600,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $10,350,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $18,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $26,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997:  $27,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998:  $27,200,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  revenues  for  hospital  insur- 
ance within  the  recommended  levels  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $93,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995:  $104,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $111,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997:  $116,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998:  $122,500,000,000. 


(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,177,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,217,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,263,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997:  $1,331,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,408,200,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,180,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,208,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,243,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997:  $1,295,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  $1,369,000,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $234,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $186,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $157,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997:  $162,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  $180,900,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $4,700,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $5,041,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $5,372,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997:  $5,720,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998:  $6,092,900,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1993,  October  1.  1994,  October  1. 
1995,  October  1.  1996.  and  October  1,  1997.  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $ 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $ 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $ 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $ 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $ 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

SEC.  3.  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES. 

The  Congress  determines  and  declares  that 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  budget  author- 
ity, budget  outlays,  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions, new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  for  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1998  for  each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $262,740,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $277,130,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $260,420,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $270,390,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $258,130,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $267,170,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $262,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $266,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $270,890,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $265,880,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $ 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
(250): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,250,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,620,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,770,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,180,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $15,590,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
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Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SI 5.680.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,320,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,130,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,900,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(5)  Natural    Resources    and    Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,800,500,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,220,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,960,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,590,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(O)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,220,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,280,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,340,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,630,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,570,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,010,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,140,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,190,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,180,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $740,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $920,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,540,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$11,820,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,240,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$7,950,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,120,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,940,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,780,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,640,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,440,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $41,240,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,940,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $42,320,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,360,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,580,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,930,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,280,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $ 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 


(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,420,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $51,170,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $50,340,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $51,030,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $49,210,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $45,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $45,660,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $52,890,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $50,840,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $54,390,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $52,750,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $118,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $117,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $129,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $128,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $142,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $142,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $156,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $155,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $172,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $171,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $147,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $145,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $163,480,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $158,480,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $176,980,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $176,980,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $199,180,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $197,380,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $220,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $219,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $206,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $206,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $211,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $212,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $214,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $215,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $.0. 

Fiocal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $232,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $223,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $236,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $231,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $323,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $321,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $339,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $338,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $354,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $354,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $372,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $371,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $390,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $388,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $ 

(El  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conrmiit- 
ments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,900,000,000. 
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(B)  Outlays.  $37,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  eruarantee  commit- 
ments. S 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  J15.300.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. JO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  SI 5.600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $15,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  JO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. JO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. JO. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  J13.170.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  J13.280.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  JO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. JO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. JO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,470,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,470,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  JO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,960,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,960,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,260,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. JO. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  J14.740.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  J14.550.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  JO. 
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(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, JO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. JO. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $208,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $208,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, JO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  J222.000,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  J222.000.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  JO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, JO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, JO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  J234. 300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  J234,300.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  JO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. JO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. JO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  J245.0OO.0OO.0OO. 

(Bl  Outlays.  J245.OO0.0OO.0OO. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $256,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  J256. 100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  JO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, JO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. JO. 

(19)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   -  J16. 000.000. 000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -J21, 300.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  JO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, JO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. JO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -J25.000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -J35.500.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  JO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$28,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $-31,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $-30,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$24,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $-26,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 
(20)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$40,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$40,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$41,030,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$41,030,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$42,730,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$42,730,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$43,430,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$43,430,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  JO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   -$44,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$44,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

SEC,  4.  RECONCILIATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Not  later  than   May   1, 

1993.  the  House  committees  named  in  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (r)  of  this  section  shall 
submit  their  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  the  House.  After  re- 
ceiving those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
both  carrying  out  all  such  recommendations 
without  any  substantive  revision. 

(b)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its  ju- 
risdiction which  provide  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to 
reduce  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $3,069,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1994.  $3,512,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1995.  J2,944.000.000  in  outlays  in   fiscal   year 

1996.  J3.010.000.000  in  outlays  in   fiscal  year 

1997.  and  12.993,000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 

(b)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  d)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  re- 
duce outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
as  follows:  J900.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1994,  J2.010.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1995,  Jl, 600.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1996.  J50.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
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1997,  and  J80,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1998. 

(c)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  J429.000.000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1994,  J545.000.000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1995.  J71 1,000.000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1996,  J703,000.000  in  outlays  in  fis- 
cal year  1997.  and  J778.000.000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1998. 

(d)  The  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  JO  in  outlays  in  fis- 
cal year  1994.  JO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
JO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1996.  JO  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  JO  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 

(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  sufficient  to  reduce  the  deficit 
as  follows:  J3.215,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1994. 
J3.265,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1995,  J2.725.000.000 
in  fiscal  year  1996.  J2.785.000.000  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  and  12.745,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(f)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  J9.8 13,000.000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1994,  J18.779.000.0OO  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1995.  122,777.000.000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1996,  J25.613.000.000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  J28.099.000.000  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  re- 
duce outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
as  follows:  JO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1994.  JO 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1995.  JO  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  JO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1997,  and  JO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  JO  in  outlays  in  fis- 
cal year  1994,  JO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1995, 
JO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1996.  JO  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 


(i)  The  House  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration shall  report  d)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  outlays  in  fis- 
cal year  1994,  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1995, 
$0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1996,  $0  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1997,  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 

(j)  The  House  Committee  on  Judiciary 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its  ju- 
risdiction which  provide  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  sufficient  to 
reduce  outlays,  (2)  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity other  than  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $12,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  $45,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1995, 
J108.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1996, 
J186.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and 
$254,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  outlays  in  fis- 
cal year  1994.  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1995, 
$67,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1996. 
$68,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and 
$70,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  with- 
in its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  re- 
duce outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
as  follows:  $160,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  J170.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1995.  J189.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1996, 
J190. 000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1997,  and 
J190.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  (1)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays,  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  J419.000.000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1994.  J666.000.000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1995.  J4.847.000.000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  J6. 140.000.000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1997.  and  J6.506.000.000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  report  (1)  changes 
in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
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fined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  J18,000,000  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1994.  J31 .000.000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1995.  J94,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1996.  $108,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1997,  and  $115,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1996. 

(o)  The  House  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  shall  report  (1) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays.  (2) 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  other  than  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  as  follows:  $0  in  outlays  in  fis- 
cal year  1994.  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
$0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1996.  $0  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1998. 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  re- 
duce outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
as  follows:  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1994.  $0 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1995.  $0  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1996.  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  and  $0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays.  (2)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  re- 
duce outlays,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
as  follows:  $478,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  $602,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscaj  year 
1995.  $641,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1996. 
$668,400,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and 
$1,438,100,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(r)(l)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  (A)  changes  in  laws  with- 
in its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  outlays.  (B)  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  other  than  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  sufficient  to  re- 
duce outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination  there- 
of, as  follows:  $8,875,000,000  in  outlays  in  fis- 
cal year  1994.  $17,875,000,000  in  outlays  in  fis- 
cal year  1995.  $25,196,000,000  in  outlays  in  fis- 
cal year  1996,  $33,234,000,000  in  outlays  in  fis- 
cal year  1997.  and  $42,688,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1998. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  its 
jurisdiction  sufficient  to  increase  revenues 
as  follows:  $23,700,000,000  in  fiscal  vear  1994, 
$22,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1995, 
$26,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1996. 
$27,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1997.  and 
J27.200.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  instructions  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2).  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  deficit  as  follows:  JO  in  fiscal  year  1994.  JO 
in  fiscal  year  1995.  JO  in  fiscal  year  1996.  $0  in 
fiscal  year  1997.  and  $0  in  fiscal  year  1998. 
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SKC.  S.  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  REGARDING  TAX 
REVENIJES  AND  DEFICIT  REDUC- 
TION. 

It  18  the  Sense  of  Congress  that  any  legis- 
lation enacting  tax  increases  called  for  in 
this  Budget  Resolution  contain  language 
providing  that  the  next  revenues  generated 
by  the  legislation  shall  not  be  counted  for 
the  purpose  of  calculating  the  amount  of  any 
deficit  increase  called  for  in  Section  252(b)  of 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1965  as  amended  by  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1990. 
SEC.  6.  SPECIAL  PROCEDURES. 

Pursuant  to  section  301(bH4)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended, 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
are  hereby  instructed  to  report  to  their  re- 
spective Houses,  not  later  than  May  1.  1993. 
for  the  purposes  of  Implementing  and  enforc- 
ing the  reductions  in  spending  and  deficits  as 
provided  for  by  this  resolution,  and  to  be  ef- 
fective for  the  fiscal  years  covered  by  this 
resolution,  the  following: 

(a)  a  constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  budget; 

(b)  legislation  giving  the  President  en- 
hanced rescission,  line-item  veto  authority 
subject  to  disapproval  only  by  the  enactment 
of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress;  and 

(c)  legislation  establishing  Maximum  Defi- 
cit Amounts  identical  to  those  contained  in 
this  resolution  and  procedures  for  triggering 
sequestration  when  actual  deficits  exceed 
such  amounts. 

SEC.  7.  TAXPAYER  DEBT  BUY-DOWN. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1998  by  avoiding  the  debt 
service  cost  that  attend  the  public  debt  by 
retiring  portions  of  that  debt  and  further  re- 
ducing the  deficit  by  providing  the  public 
with  an  opportunity  to  get  dollar-for-dollar 
deficit  reduction  for  each  dollar  contributed 
to  debt  retirements 

(1)  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  submit  recommendations  by  August  1. 
1993.  to  the  House  of  Representatives— 

(A)  proposing  changes  in  law  to  allow  tax- 
payers to  designate  up  to  10%  of  their  in- 
come tax  liability  to  reduce  the  public  debt: 
and 

(B)  establishing  a  public  debt  reduction 
trust  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  receive  those  designated  funds  to 
buy  back  the  public  debt;  and 

(2)  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations shall  submit  recommendations  by  Au- 
gust 1.  1993.  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
proposing  changes  in  law— 

(A)  providing  automatic  annual  sequestra- 
tions (except  social  security,  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  deposit  insurance)  equal  to 
the  estimated  aggregate  amount  of  money 
deposited  in  the  public  debt  reduction  trust 
fund;  and 

(B)  providing  Congress  with  the  authority 
to  propose  reductions  in  spending  to  avoid 
any  across-the-board  annual  sequestration 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  iA>. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Sabo]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  fellow 
Americans,  this  is  the  showdown  right 
now. 


I  voted  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
like  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues  did 
over  here,  and  I  was  proud  to  do  so.  But 
now  that  the  Kasich  budget  is  no 
longer  an  option  to  this  body,  my  col- 
leagues should  know  that  this  is  the 
very  last  chance  that  Democrats  and 
Republicans  will  have  to  strip  the  Clin- 
ton proposal. 

D  1650 

As  I  said  before,  I  was  proud  to  vote 
for  the  Kasich  budget.  I  am  sorry  it  did 
not  pass.  But  now  that  it  is  no  longer 
an  option,  this  is  the  very  last  chance 
that  Democrats  on  that  side  and  Re- 
publicans on  this  side  will  have  to  strip 
the  Clinton  proposal  of  two  of  the  most 
onerous  and  unfair  taxes  that  this  body 
could  possibly  levy  on  middle-class 
taxpayers  and  senior  citizens,  and  that. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  Btu  energy  tax 
that  will  drastically  reduce  the  cost  of 
food  and  gasoline  and  home  heating 
fuel  and  every  single  piece  of  manufac- 
tured goods  in  America  on  our  con- 
stituents. And  it  will  strip  out  the 
Clinton  Social  Security  tax  increase 
that  almost  doubles  the  Social  Secu- 
rity tax  on  retired  American  citizens. 
You  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  is  this  the  last 
chance?  Because  if  my  amendment  is 
defeated  on  this  floor  now.  your  vote 
against  my  amendment  guarantees 
that  this  unfair  energy  tax  and  the  un- 
fair Social  Security  tax  will  become 
law.  and  your  vote  did  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Members  want  to 
vote  for  this  Solomon  consensus,  let 
me  tell  what  it  does. 

First  of  all,  this  Solomon  consensus 
will  not  raise  taxes  one  dime.  It  cuts 
taxes.  The  Clinton  budget  calls  for  $366 
billion  in  new  taxes,  and  we  in  the  Sol- 
omon consensus  cut  taxes  by  $222  bil- 
lion, $222  billion  by  eliminating  the  in- 
crease in  the  energy  tax,  by  eliminat- 
ing the  Social  Security  tax,  by  elimi- 
nating the  corporate  income  tax.  And 
we  cut  President  Clintons  tax  increase 
further  by  changing  his  new  tax  brack- 
et from  $140,000  up  to  $200,000  of  ad- 
justed gross  income  before  it  kicks  in. 
That  is  a  tax  cut.  not  a  tax  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy we  provide  for  vital  tax  incen- 
tives. We  cut  taxes  further,  not  raise 
them:  by  extending  expiring  business 
tax  incentives:  by  restoring  real  estate 
passive  loss,  that  almost  bankrupted 
the  real  estate  industry  in  this  country 
6  years  ago:  by  providing  capital  gains 
tax  deductions  for  startup  companies 
which  is  badly  needed:  and  by  repealing 
the  luxury  tax  on  boats  that  most 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  have 
sponsored,  and  just  about  everybody  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  has  sponsored. 
Here  is  your  chance  to  vote  for  it,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bonior],  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  cuts  $222  billion 
out  of  the  Clinton  tax  increases,  leav- 
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ing  only  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  do 
not  address  this,  but  it  leaves  in  the 
Clinton  budget  a  surtax  on  million- 
aires. It  leaves  some  miscellaneous 
taxes  to  plug  business  expense  loop- 
holes and  it  leaves  a  limit  on  deduc- 
tions for  executive  pay  over  $1  million. 

If  there  is  anything  that  could  be 
construed  as  an  income  tax  increase  in 
this  substitute  here,  it  is  this:  we  ex- 
pand that  limit  of  $1  million  on  execu- 
tive pay  to  include  movie  stars  and 
professional  athletes  who  make  200 
times  what  the  average  assembly  line 
worker  makes  at  GE  in  my  district  or 
General  Motors  in  your  district.  Two 
hundred  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Members  vote  for 
the  Solomon  amendment,  they  remove 
the  middle-class  tax  increase  and  put 
fairness  back  into  the  U.S.  Tax  Code. 

Besides  fairness.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
most  important  other  issue  in  this 
budget  and  facing  this  Congrress  and 
this  Nation  is  reducing  the  unconscion- 
able deficit  that  is  drowning  this  Na- 
tion in  a  sea  of  red  ink.  Unfortunately, 
the  Clinton  budget,  even  after  raising 
taxes  by  $336  billion,  does  little  or 
nothing  to  reduce  spending  or  to  re- 
duce that  deficit.  Over  5  years  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  budget  only  cuts  spend- 
ing $219  billion,  with  practically  no 
cuts  in  the  first  2  years  and  no  proce- 
dures to  guarantee  that  we  get  any 
cuts  in  the  last  3  years.  Members  know 
we  will  not.  without  Gramm-Rudman 
restrictions  in  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  real  dif- 
ference between  the  two  bills:  The  Sol- 
omon plan  more  than  doubles  the  Clin- 
ton cuts,  cutting  $265  billion  more  than 
Clinton,  and  it  guarantees  those  cuts 
by  requiring  sequestration  procedures 
that  trigger  across-the-board  cuts  if 
this  Congress  exceeds  these  budget  lim- 
its. These  cuts,  totaling  more  than  $485 
billion,  guarantee  that  we  will  reduce 
the  deficit  by  a  whopping  $620  billion. 
That  is  $150  billion  more  than  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  the  Democrat  budget 
over  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  real  deficit  re- 
duction, and  it  is  real  tax  fairness. 
Speaking  of  fairness,  remember,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  this  is  your  abso- 
lute last  chance  to  remove  the  unjust 
energy  tax  and  the  grossly  unjust  So- 
cial Security  tax  off  the  backs  of  the 
American  people  who  can  least  afford 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  should  not 
let  their  vote — and  I  am  talking  about 
Democrat  Members  over  there,  and 
their  votes  over  here.  Republicans — be 
the  one  that  saddles  these  taxes  on  the 
American  people.  If  they  do  they  ought 
to  be  ashamecl  of  themselves.  Members 
should  support  this  substitute  because 
their  constituents  will  thank  them  for 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mrs.  SCHROEDER]. 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  stand  and 
firmly  say  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Solomon  amendment.  First  of  all,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  which  I 
do  not  do  too  often.  But  I  want  to  say 
to  him  I  think  it  is  an  intellectually 
honest  budget  in  which  he  admits  there 
had  to  be  some  tax  increases,  and  he 
really  does  raise  taxes  to  $150  billion 
over  5  years.  I  salute  that  honesty  that 
is  out  there. 

But  the  gentleman  said  make  sure 
you  know  what  your  vote  is  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  what  my  vote 
is  doing,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  "no"' 
with  my  vote.  But  let  me  tell  you  why: 
because  I  think  this  amendment  kills 
the  seed  corn  we  desperately  need  in 
the  1990's  to  reinvest  in  this  economy 
to  make  it  go  and  to  get  back  into  the 
global  marketplace. 

First  of  all,  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  Sol- 
omon amendment  on  the  floor  on  the 
day  we  had  CEO's  from  Fortune  500 
companies  here  having  a  press  con- 
ference and  having  a  luncheon  with 
Members  of  Congress,  and  pleading 
with  them  to  focus  on  America's  chil- 
dren, immunizations.  Head  Start,  the 
feeding  program,  seeing  those  as  in- 
vestments in  America's  future  work 
force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  vote  for  the 
Solomon  amendment,  you  are  ignoring 
those  CEO's.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
CEO's  here  talking  about  children, 
talking  about  the  future,  and  seeing 
that  as  our  seed  corn  and  something  we 
need  to  focus  on. 

Second,  it  takes  out  all  the  conver- 
sion money  and  all  the  investment 
strategies  for  the  future.  When  it 
comes  to  conversion,  and  I  could  not 
mean  this  more  seriously,  we  are  in  an 
adapt  or  die  mode.  I  think  if  we  do  not 
find  a  way  to  do  this  conversion  and  to 
use  so  much  of  the  technology  that  we 
invested  in  for  the  military,  and  that  is 
the  majority  of  what  we  invested  in,  we 
invested  for  the  military,  if  we  do  not 
find  a  way  to  apply  that  in  the  civilian 
sector  so  we  can  retain  a  strong  tech- 
nology base,  we  really  are  going  to 
harm  ourselves  vis-a-vis  national  secu- 
rity. 

D  1700 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  very  important 
balance  on  this  issue  that  we  all  must 
take  very  seriously.  He  has  focused  on 
basic  research  and  applied  research  in 
these  new  technologies,  talking  about 
information  highways,  talking  about 
how  we  throw  this  stuff  over  the  fence 
and  get  it  into  the  civilian  sector. 

He  has  talked  about  energy  conserva- 
tion programs.  I  am  sorry,  but  we  will 
not  get  serious  about  it  until  we  start 
taxing  on  it.  We  have  seen  that  over 
and  over  again.  And  until  we  work  on 
it.  it  is  not  going  to  happen. 
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There  is  all  sorts  of  environmental 
protection  and  restoration  that  this 
will  cut  out  of  his  budget  that,  I  think, 
is  terribly  important,  if  we  are  going  to 
get  on,  first,  with  the  conversion  but, 
second,  also  manufacturing  things  that 
the  world  needs. 

So  this  Solomon  amendment  does  a 
very  good  job  in  recognizing  the  need 
for  cuts.  It  does  a  good  job  in  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  revenues.  He  has  had 
the  guts  to  raise  taxes.  But  the  thing 
that  I  feel  very  bad  about  is  that  he 
left  out  the  seed  corn,  and  the  seed 
corn  are  kids,  and  the  Kasich  amend- 
ment did  this,  too. 

Over  and  over  again,  we  love  children 
to  death  till  we  get  them  to  the  budget 
door,  and  then  we  drop  them  like  a  hot 
potato. 

Things  the  President  has  in  this 
budget  are  things  that  this  country 
promised  to  do  35  years  ago.  It  also 
leaves  out  the  investment  and  conver- 
sion strategies,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  the  average  American  taxpayer, 
who  invested  so  heavily  in  this  defense 
research  in  the  1980's,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  make  sure  this  now  get 
out  and  we  do  everything  we  can  to 
make  this  work. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  would 
vote  against  the  Solomon  amendment, 
even  though,  as  I  say.  there  are  some 
things  in  there  that  he  has  tried  very 
hard  to  do,  and  they  should  vote 
against  it  because  we  not  only  need  to 
just  look  at  today,  we  must  look  at  to- 
morrow. 

Tomorrow  is  about  conversion,  in- 
vestments, the  global  economy  we  are 
in,  dealing  with  the  environment,  deal- 
ing with  energy  research,  all  those 
things  we  put  on  hold  for  over  10  years. 
If  we  do  not  get  them  back.  I  worry  we 
will  not  be  players  in  the  21st  century. 
So  the  piece  that  gets  us  the  potential 
to  be  a  player  in  the  21st  century  is 
missing  from  the  Solomon  amendment. 
Therefore.  I  will  vote  "no." 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlewoman  mentioning 
children.  I  have  five  children  and  two 
grandchildren.  One  of  the  things  we  do 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  GUNDERSON]  will  be  speaking 
about  in  1  minute  is  restore  the  home 
equity  provision,  which  is  going  to 
allow  a  lot  more  children  to  go  to  col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Upton]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me 
because,  in  response  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Colorado,  I 
want  everyone  to  know  that  from  1994 
through  1998,  under  our  proposal,  there 
is  a  $266  billion  increase  in  revenues 
through  growth.  So  we  have  got  $266 


billion  that  we  are  free  to  reallocate  in 
this  program,  however  we  want.  We 
just  use  the  additional  tax  revenue  for 
deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Solomon  sub- 
stitute. The  principles  behind  this 
budget  are  tax  fairness  for  this  genera- 
tion of  taxpayers  and  even  greater  defi- 
cit reduction  for  the  benefit  of  our  next 
generation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  received  a  letter  this 
week  from  an  80-year-old  widow. 

Mr.  Upton:  I  have  recently  been  made 
aware  of  the  increase  in  energy  taxes  that 
President  Clinton  has  proposed.  As  a  widow, 
80  years  of  age.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  to 
live  on  my  meager  income.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  the  energy  taxes  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  proposing. 

You.  more  than  most,  are  aware  that 
Michigan,  in  particular,  is  already  hard  hit 
by  unemployment  and  welfare  without  the 
additional  charges  that  these  energy  taxes 
would  bring. 

During  the  hard  Michigan  winter.  I  try  to 
tighten  my  belt  so  I  can  afford  to  heat  my 
home— please.  I  urge  you  to  propose  tighten- 
ing the  administration's  belt.  too. 

We  had  folks  like  this  widow  and  her 
granddaughter,  who  typed  it,  in  mind 
when  we  crafted  this  budget.  And  un- 
like the  Clinton  budget,  we  do  not  ask 
the  overburdened  middle  class  to  pay 
more.  And  we  do  not  ask  anyone  to  pay 
more  in  taxes  until  we  cut  spending 
first. 

Let  me  reiterate  that,  cut  spending 
first.  We  cut  spending  in  the  first  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  $42  billion,  this  com- 
pared to  the  Clinton  budget  of  $6  bil- 
lion. And  then  in  the  second  year,  we 
cut  spending  by  $71.3  billion,  as  com- 
pared to  only  $10.8  billion  in  the  Clin- 
ton budget. 

That  means  that  totally,  we  cut 
spending  $113  billion  in  the  first  2  years 
of  the  operation  of  this  budget  versus 
only  $17  billion  by  the  Clinton  budget. 
We  ask  only  that  the  people  who  can 
afford  to  pay  more  in  taxes,  in  fact, 
pay  more.  But  we  ensure  that  this  new 
revenue  will  not  go  to  new  spending 
but  instead  to  reduce  the  deficit.  We 
enforce  that  promise  with  specific  cut 
suggestions  and  a  line-item  veto,  a  bal- 
anced-budget amendment  and  auto- 
matic sequestration  enforcement. 

By  combining  the  best  of  the  rest, 
the  spending  package  of  the  Kasich 
committee  on  the  budget,  along  with 
$38  billion  in  additional  cuts  of  our  own 
and  less  than  half  of  the  President's 
tax  increases,  we  reduce  the  deficit  by 
$170  billion  more  than  the  other  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  which  I 
referred: 

March  8.  1993. 
Fred  Upton. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Upton:  I  have  recently  been  made 
aware  of  the  increase  in  energy  taxes  that 
President  Clinton  has  proposed.  As  a  widow. 
80  years  of  age.  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  to 
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live  on  my  meager  income.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  against  the  energy  taxes  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  proposing. 

You.  more  than  most,  are  aware  that 
Michigan,  in  particular,  is  already  hard  hit 
by  unemployment  and  welfare  without  the 
additional  charges  that  these  energy  taxes 
would  bring. 

During  the  hard  Michigan  winter.  1  try  to 
tighten  my  belt  so  I  can  afford  to  heat  my 
home— please.  I  urge  you  to  propose  tighten- 
ing the  administration's  belt.  too. 
Sincerely. 


P.S.  Thank  you  to  my  grand-daughter. 
Krlsten.  for  typing  this  letter  for  me. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
[Ms.  Norton]. 

Ms.  NORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise.  1 
am  sorry  to  say.  to  oppose  the  Solomon 
amendment,  even  though  I  do  want  to 
take  note,  as  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado, Mrs.  SCHROEDER  did,  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon] has  indeed  tried  to  create  some- 
thing of  a  coalition  and  to  draw  some 
of  us  who  believe  that  those  who  got 
most  out  of  the  1980's  ought  to  give 
something  back  in  the  1990's. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  chiefly  be- 
cause its  spending  cuts  would  under- 
mine the  impact  of  any  stimulus  pro- 
gram. And  while  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  that  we  need  seed 
corn,  the  reasons  I  want  to  emphasize 
at  this  time  are  somewhat  different, 
much  as  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman, but  I  want  to  stress  the  need 
for  a  stimulus  in  order  to  assure  that 
we  get  out  of  this  recession  with  a  gen- 
uine recovery. 

Now.  some  have  been  trying  to  have 
it  both  ways,  Mr.  Chairman.  They 
argue  that. the  President's  stimulus  is 
too  little  to  matter,  and  they  argue 
that  it  is  too  much  in  the  face  of  a  full 
recovery.  They  can  speak  this 
doublespeak  only  if  they  ignore  certain 
felt  economic  realities.  They  have  to 
first  ignore  the  false  starts  that  we 
have  already  experienced  in  this  recov- 
ery. False  starts  signal  the  need  for 
some  further  stimulation. 

Look  at  the  time  period  of  this  reces- 
sion. Technically  it  went  from  July 
1990  to  April  1991.  We  are  almost  2 
years  into  recovery  and,  yet,  out  of  the 
last  six  quarters,  in  only  the  most  re- 
cent one  has  growth  reached  the  mini- 
mum 4  percent  that  indicates  a  period 
of  real  recovery.  That  ought  to  fright- 
en us.  It  certainly  frightens  the  people 
whom  I  represent. 

One  would  further  have  to  ignore  yes- 
terday's report  that  employers  are 
using  overtime  at  a  record  unmatched 
since  the  1950s.  And  they  are  using 
overtime  rather  than  employing  peo- 
ple, which  is  why  we  have  9  million 
people  out  there  saying,  "Where  is  the 
recovery?" 

One  would  have  to  ignore  the  fright- 
ening and  startling  proportion  of  the 
recovery  that  is  in  part-time  jobs  with 
no  benefits.  In  order  to  assume  that  no 


stimulus  is  necessary  one  would  have 
to  ignore  the  missing  ingredient  in  this 
recovery  that  has  been  present  in  other 
recoveries,  and  that  is  some  fiscal  pol- 
icy, tax  cuts  or  spending  of  some  kind 
that  encourages  job  creation.  That  is 
what  has  been  missing  in  this  recovery, 
and  we  are  feeling  it  and  paying  for  it. 
One  would  have  to  ignore,  above  all, 
the  effects  that  the  President's  cuts 
may  have  on  the  recovery  itself. 

D  1710 

I  do  not  oppose  the  President's  cuts. 
We  have  been  willing  to  swallow  the 
President's  cuts.  We  do  ask  for  some 
balance.  We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  for 
example,  what  of  the  100.000  Federal 
jobs  the  President's  attrition  program 
over  the  next  5  years  that  will  not  be 
available  and  otherwise  would  have 
been  available?  In  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan region  for  example  22.000 
jobs,  would  not  be  available  but  only 
half  of  these  jobs,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
Federal  jobs.  The  other  half  are  jobs 
that  will  not  be  there  in  the  private 
sector  because  of  the  decline  in  Federal 
spending. 

The  private  sector  needs  a  stimulus 
to  pick  up  the  people  who  are  not  going 
to  be  in  the  Federal  sector  because  we 
are  going  to  say  to  100,000  of  them. 
"These  jobs  are  no  longer  available  to 
you." 

What  of  the  base  closings?  Who  is 
going  to  pick  up  the  57,000  people  put 
out  of  work  because  of  the  base  clos- 
ings? An  unstimulated  economy.  Mr. 
Chairman?  Only  an  energetic  private 
sector  can  pick  up  these  pieces,  a  pri- 
vate sector  that  is  not  afraid  to  grow, 
as  todays  private  sector  is  now;  other- 
wise, business  would  be  bringing  people 
back  to  work  rather  than  using  com- 
pulsory overtime. 

We  must  begin  the  stimulus  now  in 
the  face  of  government  and  private  sec- 
tor cuts,  even  during  a  period  of  sup- 
posed growth.  I  predict  that  we  are 
going  to  need  more  stimulus  later, 
much  more,  if  we  do  not  start  now. 
Leave  the  President's  plan  alone.  Make 
jobs,  not  war,  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  say  to  the  gentlewoman,  we 
will  not  be  debating  the  stimulus  plan 
until  much  later  tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Levy]. 

Mr.  LEVY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Solomon  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  stick  to  the  schedule 
which  was  published  for  today,  we  are  going 
to  be  considering  a  so-called  economic  stimu- 
lus package  beiore  we  leave  here  tonight.  And 
I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  if  we 
pass  the  budget  resolution  as  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  we  are  going  to  t>e 
urxlercutting  whatever  we,  as  Congress,  do  to 
stimulate  the  economy. 

That  is  why  I  supported  the  Kasich  sub- 
stitute and,  failing  its  adoption,  it  is  why  I  sup- 
port the  Solomon  compromise  substitute. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  watching  the  eco- 
nomic  summit  which  then  President-elect  Clirv 
ton  called  in  December.  ArxJ,  I  canrK>t  recaU 
one  panelist  saying  that  tax  Increases  are 
what  the  country  needs  to  bring  it  out  of  the 
ecooomk;  doWfums.  In  fact,  it  seems  almost 
universally  agreed  that,  while  tax  hikes  provide 
an  easy  means  to  close  the  deficit,  ttiey  are 
almost  certain  to  stall  whatever  recovery  is 
currently  taking  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of>e  of  those  who  be- 
lieves that  tax  hikes  shouki  be  used  to  ck}se 
the  deficit  only  as  a  last  resort.  ArxJ,  I  agree 
with  the  President  that,  if  tax  hikes  are  ulti- 
mately necessary,  they  shook!  fall  most  signifi- 
cantfy  on  those  who  can  best  afford  to  pay. 

By  seeking  to  eliminate  taxes  whch  erode 
the  tHjying  power  of  middle-class  Americans, 
the  Solonrx>n  substitute  permits  economk; 
growth  and  helps  the  PreskJent  keep  his 
promise  to  shield  the  most  Anrrercans  from 
taxes  they  canrot  afford  to  pay. 

For  these  reasorw,  I  wiH  t>e  voting  for  the 
Solomon  substitute  arxi  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  one  of  our  most  knowl- 
edgeable Members,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Houghton],  a  former 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et for  6  years  and  a  present  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  so  much  I  would  like  to  say 
about  this  issue.  I  only  have  2  minutes. 
I  think  there  is  one  point  that  I  think 
is  overarching  here. 

I  applaud  what  the  President  is 
doing.  I  applaud  the  fact  that  he  has 
taken  the  torch  and  shown  us  the  way. 
The  thing  that  I  feel  badly  about,  de- 
spite my  respect  for  a  lot  of  people  who 
put  in  a  great  deal  of  work  in  this 
budget  process,  it  really  does  not  get 
us  where  we  want  to  go. 

I  really  think  the  American  people, 
they  hear  the  bugles  and  they  expect  to 
see  the  horses  coming  over  the  hill. 
Frankly,  the  horses  will  not  be  there 
unless  something  like  the  Solomon 
substitute  is  enacted.  I  will  tell  the 
Members  why.  Because  at  the  end  of 
these  5  years  the  American  people  will 
say.  "We  have  got  our  debt  in  pretty 
good  shape,  our  deficit  is  continuing  to 
go  down.  " 

Wrong.  Under  the  proposals  which  I 
see  now,  particularly  the  proposal  on 
the  Democratic  side,  the  deficit  begins 
to  creep  up  and  our  debt,  owned  by  the 
public  as  a  percent  of  our  GDP.  now  is 
53  percent  and  at  that  time  will  be  57 
percent. 

Frankly,  the  debt  is  the  critical 
issue.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  the  deficit  is;  it  is  the  means  to 
an  end:  the  debt,  the  debt  that  our  chil- 
dren are  going  to  inherit.  If  we  end  up 
at  the  end  of  5  years  with  a  debt  higher 
than  it  is  now  as  a  percent  of  our  pro- 
ductive capacity.  I  think  we  have  led 
the  American  people  down  the  wrong 
road.  I  urge  the  Members  to  support 
the  Solomon  substitute,  because  it  is 
the   only  plan   that  gets   the   type   of 


numbers  we  are  looking  for  and  does 
not  betray  the  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
down  here. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pomeroy],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  POMEROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Solomon  sub- 
stitute amendment.  There  is  much  in 
this  amendment  to  be  found  objection- 
able. Many  of  the  cuts  proposed  in  the 
earlier  unsuccessful  amendment  are 
contained  in  this  amendment.  I  believe 
that  in  certain  instances  these  cuts 
represent  in  fact  tax  increases  to  the 
recipients  of  the  most  unfair  kind. 

In  the  earlier  amendment  I  men- 
tioned the  Medicare  cuts.  $20  billion  re- 
moved from  this  program  and  replaced 
by  higher  assessments  on  Medicare  re- 
cipients using  the  laboratory  services, 
receiving  home  health  care,  rather 
than  spread  any  kind  of  tax  obligation 
on  those  who  have  received  and  have 
most  prospered  under  our  past  eco- 
nomic circumstance,  rather  than 
spread  it  broad  based  over  all  of  this 
country. 

This  singles  out  elderly,  sick  people 
and  hits  them  with  $20  billion  in  addi- 
tional assessments.  For  that  reason 
alone  I  would  oppose  this  amendment. 

There  is  more.  Elimination  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Program, 
elimination  of  it  at  a  time  when  we 
need  to  be  assisting  our  agriculture 
producers  in  risk  management,  helping 
them  to  avoid  catastrophes  that  are 
the  natural  occupational  hazard  unique 
to  agriculture  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world,  they  eliminate  the 
opportunity  to  ensure  against  risks. 
This  is  not  a  budget-saving  item,  this 
is  a  proposal  which  will  ensure  every 
single  year  rural  Members  of  this  body 
will  propose  specific  disaster  relief 
measures,  measures  that  will  ulti- 
mately be  funded  off  budget,  that  will 
impact  the  deficit  the  amendment's 
sponsors  speak  so  passionately  about. 

Elimination  of  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance is  yet  another  bad  component 
of  this  package,  and  presents,  again, 
sufficient  reason  to  vote  against  it.  I 
think  there  are  even  more  overarching 
issues  at  stake. 

The  economy  of  this  country  is  sick. 
It  may  not  be  in  the  depth  of  the  reces- 
sion at  the  present  time,  but  its  re- 
bound is  anything  but  on  schedule  for  a 
full,  healthy  recovery.  We  are  3  million 
jobs  behind.  The  Solomon  amendment 
fails  most  utterly  in  its  failure  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fragile  and  tepid  state 
of  our  present  economic  recovery. 

The  chart  before  us  reflects  what 
really  is  a  guarantee  for  further  reces- 
sion, if  we  were  to  hit  1994  with  $65  bil- 
lion in  spending  reduction  with  not  one 
iota  of  the  investment  component  pro- 
posed in  the  President's  package. 

In  summary  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  fails  the  test.  It  has  specif- 


ics, and  many  of  the  specifics  justify 
defeat  of  the  amendment.  Moreover,  it 
fails  to  correctly  assess  the  interlinked 
nature  of  the  deficit  reduction  and  eco- 
nomic recovery.  If  the  economy  goes  in 
the  tank  again,  there  will  not  be  the 
economic  recovery  reflected  in  this 
plan,  and  in  fact,  the  deficit  reduction 
proposed,  absent  any  effort  at  stimu- 
lating a  recovery,  gruarantees  renewed 
recession  for  this  country. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Gunder- 
SON],  a  major  player  in  the  writing  and 
drafting  and  strategy  of  the  Solomon 
proposal. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  briefly  cor- 
rect a  matter  of  fact.  While  the  Clinton 
budget  raises  taxes  on  Social  Security 
on  the  seniors,  our  budget  does  not. 
Furthermore,  in  the  Medicare  section 
it  raises  money  by  means  testing  pre- 
miums and  by  freezing  reimbursements 
to  physicians,  not  by  freezing  pre- 
miums at  the  higher  rate  that  the 
Democrat  budget  does. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentlewoman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  address  my 
comments  this  afternoon  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle.  It  is  no  secret  that  many  of  them 
are  uncomfortable  having  to  vote  for 
$336  billion  in  new  taxes  later  on  to- 
night. 

My  plea  to  them  is  before  they  do 
that,  understand  that  by  voting  for  the 
Solomon  budget  they  can  cut  spending 
first.  This  plan  has  $266  billion  more  in 
spending  cuts,  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's bill,  a  4  to  1  ratio  of  spending 
cuts  to  revenue  increases,  and  it  makes 
the  tough  decisions  on  the  pork-barrel 
projects  that  are  in  the  other  docu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
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Second,  before  voting  for  $336  billion 
in  new  taxes,  understand  if  you  are 
going  to  do  that,  taxes  ought  to  go  to 
deficit  reduction,  not  new  spending. 
This  is  the  plan  that  cuts  the  deficit  by 
$637  billion  over  the  life  of  the  budget 
cycle,  $171  billion  more  than  Mr.  Clin- 
ton. 

Third,  before  dealing  with  just  new 
taxes,  understand  this  is  your  only 
chance  to  vote  against  the  taxes  on  the 
middle-income  people  of  our  particular 
proposal.  It  is  this,  the  Solomon  budg- 
et, that  eliminates  the  Btu  tax,  that 
eliminates  the  inheritance  tax,  that 
eliminates  the  Social  Security  tax. 

Before  voting  for  new  taxes  and  new 
spending,  know  that  this  is  the  alter- 
native where  you  can  make  sure  that 
that  tax  increase  goes  to  fund  incen- 
tives for  economic  growth,  such  as  cap- 


ital gains,  such  as  passive  loss,  such  as 
the  tax  extenders.  Before  you  vote  for 
$336  billion  in  new  revenue  and  $178  bil- 
lion in  new  spending,  know  that  this  is 
the  one  plan  that  is  fair. 

As  Ross  Perot  would  say  if  he  were 
standing  here,  he  would  say  if  deficit 
reduction  is  our  goal,  and  bipartisan- 
ship is  our  mode  of  operation,  it  is  the 
Solomon  budget  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us  ought  to  be  voting  for.  Why? 
Because  it  takes  the  Ijest  of  both  to  re- 
duce the  deficit. 

Imagine  we  are  going  through  all  of 
this  $336  billion  in  new  taxes  and  we 
are  still  going  to  end  up  with  about 
$200  billion  a  year  in  annual  deficits. 
The  American  j)eople  do  not  find  that 
acceptable.  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  the 
alternative  for  you  to  go  home,  and  be- 
fore you  give  the  President  your  due 
party  loyalty  later  tonight,  make  sure 
you  can  go  home  and  say  I  voted  for 
tax  fairness,  I  voted  to  cut  spending 
first,  and  I  voted  to  use  new  revenue 
for  deficit  reduction. 
Vote  for  the  Solomon  budget. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Solomon  budget  sut)stitute. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Amerkan  peo- 
ple sent  us  a  very  loud  and  a  very  clear  mes- 
sage. They  told  us  ttiat  they  wanted  us  to 
work  together  to  get  our  house  in  order  and  to 
put  the  American  economy  back  on  track. 
They  told  us  that  they  wanted  the  deficits  that 
are  threatening  ffieir  children's  futures  txought 
under  control,  that  they  wanted  a  fairer  and 
more  equitatjie  tax  system,  and  that  they 
wanted  us  to  put  policies  in  place  to  get  tfie 
economy  moving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Memt»ers  of  this  body 
were  really  listening  to  the  Amerk:an  people 
last  year,  and  it  they  were  really  listening  to 
them  now,  they  would  be  voting  for  the  Solo- 
mon substitute.  We  have  put  together  a  txxjg- 
et  alternative  which  is  closer  to  what  ttie 
American  people  have  told  us  they  want  than 
any  other  budget  resolution  which  has  tjeen 
offered. 

Our  budget  delivers  a  third  more  in  deficit 
reduction  over  5  years  than  the  Democrat  plan 
with  less  than  half  the  new  taxes.  For  every 
Si  in  new  taxes  that  our  proposal  raises,  we 
cut  spending  by  $4.  The  Democrat  proposal 
doesn't  even  cut  spending  by  Si  for  every 
new  dollar  in  taxes— a  far  cry  from  what  the 
President  promised. 

Our  spending  restraints  arxl  cuts,  moreover, 
are  specified,  not  promised.  The  American 
people  have  told  us  that  they  are  frustrated 
and  angry  with  the  budget  shenanigans  that 
they  see  us  engage  in  year  after  year.  This  is 
an  honest  budget. 

Our  plan  calls  for  reductions  in  spending  be- 
fore, not  after,  we  start  collecting  new  taxes. 
We  aren't  asking  tax  payers  to  buy  any  more 
pigs  in  the  poke. 

Finally,  our  budget  gives  the  American  peo- 
ple the  kind  of  economk;  program  they  want 
without  asking  an  already  overtaxed  middle- 
class  to  send  even  more  of  its  irKX)me  to 
Washington. 

Republican  Members  of  the  House  have 
worked  togetfier  over  the  past  several  days  to 
put  together  a  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
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1994  which  we  believe  truly  reflects  the  prior- 
ities arxj  the  desire  for  change  among  the 
American  people.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  txjdg- 
et  which  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  can 
support. 

In  assembling  the  Solomon  sutwtitute,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  identified  three  objectives:  sut>- 
stantial  deficit  reduction  by  means  of  real  re- 
straint and  actual  cuts  in  Federal  Government 
spending;  a  fair  and  realistic  package  of  pro- 
posals to  increase  Federal  revenues  by  asking 
the  wealthiest  Americans — and  only  the 
wealthiest  Americans — to  pay  more  in  taxes, 
and;  an  overall  budget  plan  that  would  not 
threaten  or  undermine  the  prospects  for  a  corv 
tinuing  economic  recovery.  I  believe  that  we 
achieved  each  of  those  objectives  and  that 
they  are  reflected  in  our  budget  resolution. 

First,  let's  look  at  deficit  reduction  and  how 
we  achieved  it.  The  Solomon  substitute 
achieves  substantially  more  deficit  reduction 
next  year  and  over  the  next  5  years  than  ei- 
ther of  the  budget  plans  ttiat  came  out  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  Our  budget  re- 
duces the  deficit  of  S620  billion  over  5  years. 
That's  about  Si 60  t>illion  more  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion ttian  the  Democrat  budget  achieves  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  calls  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  in  net  new  taxes  over  the  next 
5  years. 

Our  budget  achieves  deficit  reduction  pri- 
marily by  controlling  the  rate  of  spending 
growth  in  most  Federal  program  spending, 
and  by  making  actual  cuts  in  other  non- 
essential Federal  progams.  Those  of  us  who 
assembled  this  substitute  share  with  all  of  our 
Republicans  colleagues  the  view  that  America 
suffers  urxJer  the  weight  of  this  monstrous  def- 
icit not  because  the  vast  majority  of  her  peo- 
ple are  taxed  too  little,  but  because  the  Fed- 
eral Governnf>ent  spends  too  much — much  too 
much.  Our  budget  reflects  that  belief. 

Because  the  Solomon  substitute  takes  the 
Reputjiican  budget  committee  proposal  as  its 
t)ase,  it  adopts  what  is  in  effect  a  baseline 
freeze  on  all  nondefense  Federal  discretionary 
spending.  What  this  means,  in  terms  that  nor- 
mal people  can  understand,  is  that  spending 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  all  Federal  discre- 
tionary programs  will  grow  over  the  next  5 
years  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  inflation  rate 
over  the  next  5  years.  Critical  programs  like 
Pell  grants  and  Head  Start  will  not  see  their 
funding  cut. 

Our  proposal  does,  tiowever,  call  (or  arxJ 
specify  actual  reductions  in  funding  for  otfier 
programs.  For  example,  we  eliminate  funding 
for  the  superconducting  super  collider,  cut 
funding  (or  special  interest  Federal  highway 
projects,  cut  agricultural  subsidies  to  individ^ 
uals  with  nonfarm  incomes  o(  over  5100,000. 
and  cut  funding  (or  support  o(  the  already 
oversized  but  still  growing  Government  bu- 
reaucracies. As  a  result  o(  our  determination 
to  hold  tfie  line  on  spending,  spending  cuts 
account  (or  nxjre  than  80  percent  of  the  deficit 
reduction  in  the  Solomon  substitute.  Unspec- 
ified sperxling  reduction  accounts  (or  barely 
half  o(  the  defcit  reduction  in  the  Denracrat 
package. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  John  Kasich  and 
my  Republican  colleagues  on  the  Budget 
Committee  dkJ  a  remarkable,  and  a  remark- 
ably honest  job  in  their  budget  on  tfie  savings 
skJe.  They  showed  that  we  can  make  a  sut)- 


stantial  dent  in  the  deficit  wittiout  resorting  to 
unspecified  promises  of  spendir>g  restraint  and 
without  resorting  to  the  massive  tax  Increases 
that  the  administration  and  the  majority  leader- 
ship are  calling  for.  All  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues involved  in  drafting  this  alternative 
budget  share  that  view. 

The  Amerk:an  people,  however,  have  made 
clear  that  they  expect  us  to  produce  a  budget 
package  that  makes  more  dramatk:  reductions 
in  the  Federal  deficit  that  can  be  achieved  by 
spending  cuts  atone.  It  is  (or  this  reason  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  believe  tfiat  we 
need  to  go  significantly  further  than  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  on  the  Budget  Committee. 
And  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  by  asking  the 
wealthiest  Anr>ericans  to  make  a  contribution  in 
higher  taxes.  Our  alternative  budget  does  that. 
We  raise  nearly  $140  billion  in  new  taxes  over 
5  years  by  Incorporating  already  proposed  tax 
increases  on  the  wealthy,  while  at  the  same 
time  stripping  all  of  those  new  taxes  proposed 
by  President  Clinton  and  the  Democrats — 
such  as  the  Btu  tax  and  higher  taxes  on  So- 
cial Security  recipients — which  hit  lower  and 
middle-income  Americans  hard.  Contrary  to 
the  rehetroic,  these  taxes  will  hit  middle-in- 
come Amercan  families  and  retired  Americans 
hard. 

President  Clinton  made  a  promise  to  shield 
middle-income  Americans  from  the  impact  o( 
new  taxes.  The  President  and  his  party  are 
breaking  thiat  promise.  We  have  a  budget 
which  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  keep  it. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  taxes  ttiat 
we  include  in  our  proposal  do  not  get  imple- 
mented until  after  the  spending  restraint  and 
the  spending  cuts  we  have  proposed  k>egin  to 
be  implemented.  We  are  not  asking  any  Amer- 
ican to  again  pay  (or  promises  which  they 
know  have  been  made  arxj  txoken  many 
times  betore.  We  do  indeed  cut  spending  first. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  sought  to  txing  a 
txxjget  resolution  to  the  floor  which  would  be 
pro-growth. 

The  economy  is  finally  showing  signs  of  life, 
though  no  one  can  take  comfort  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  recovery  thus  (ar.  Job  growth  statis- 
tics, in  particular,  remain  disappointing.  None- 
theless, the  economy  is  showing  increased 
strength  and  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is 
sap  that  strength.  We  want  to  sup>port  tfie  re- 
covery and  keep  as  many  Americans  as  pxjs- 
sible  on  the  job.  The  Solomon  substitute  con- 
tains a  substantial  package  o(  tax  irKentives 
(or  business  investment  which  will  contribute 
to  productivity  growth  and  the  creation  of  new 
jobs. 

Moreover,  though  our  proposal  calls  (or  very 
substantial  reductions  in  detense  spending,  it 
takes  into  consideration  the  (act  that  detense 
dollars  provide  more  than  just  guns  and  jet 
fighters.  Defense  dollars  provide  jobs — millions 
of  jobs  for  American  workers.  We  have  just 
had  a  very  bitter  reminder,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
the  human  pain  which  defense  downsizing  en- 
tails. And  no  doubt,  there  will  be  rrxDre  of  it. 
The  question,  however,  is  how  much  more 
and  how  fast.  Our  budget  calls  for  non- 
administratively  related  cuts  of  S60  billion  in 
defense  over  5  years.  This  is  in  addition — arxJ 
it  is  very  important  to  point  this  out  because 
many  of  my  Democrat  colleagues  conveniently 
(ail  to  do  so — to  almost  375  billion  in  cuts  that 
President  Bush  proposed  t)e(ore  leaving  office 
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eartier  this  year.  The  Democrat  budget  calls 
(or  cuts  that  are  twice  as  large,  will  be  twice 
as  paintui,  and  will  cost  twice  as  many  Ameri- 
cans— military  and  nonmilitary — their  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Solonron  sut>stitute, 
based  on  what  I've  heard  (rom  the  people  in 
my  district  and  in  tfie  p>laces  I've  traveled 
across  Amerk;a,  is  the  kind  o(  budget  the 
American  people  want,  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  (rom  tx)th  sides  of  the  aisle  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McHale]. 

Mr.  McHALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  sense  of  historic  expectation  in  the 
House  today  for  we  are  engaged  in  a 
hard-fought  battle  on  issues  of  real  im- 
portance. There  is  an  appropriate 
awareness  that  the  vote  on  the  budget 
resolution  and  investment  package  will 
reflect  a  fundamental  redefinition  of 
our  national  goals,  a  conscious  shift 
from  consumption  to  investment,  and  a 
renewed  commitment  to  the  tradi- 
tional ideals  of  American  democracy. 
In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  enacted,  the 
Solomon  amendment  will  kill  Presi- 
dent Clintons  effort  to  rebuild  Amer- 
ica. 

During  the  next  few  hours  Members 
of  Congress  will  rise  to  present  compet- 
ing visions  for  our  Nation's  future. 
Prompted  by  timidity  and  excessive 
partisanship,  some  will  urge  that  we 
reject  the  President's  proposals.  By 
contrast,  I  l)elieve  that  12  years  of 
drift,  debt,  and  decline — 12  years  of 
voodoo  economics — is  long  enough. 
With  President  Clinton,  I  believe  we 
must  boldly  affirm  last  November's 
electoral  mandate  by  passing  the  budg- 
et and  stimulus  package  now  before  the 
House. 

First  and  foremost,  I  believe  that 
America's  future  must  be  built  upon  a 
cornerstone  of  economic  prosperity.  It 
was  Hubert  Humphrey  who  once  said 
the  best  social  program  is  a  job.  In 
keeping  with  that  philosophy  the  Clin- 
ton budget  will  create  jobs  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  rebuild 
highway  and  mass  transit  systems, 
spur  technological  research  and  devel- 
opment, assist  urban  revitalization 
through  community  development  block 
grants  and  enterprise  zones,  increase 
support  for  small  business  develop- 
ment, and  fully  fund  the  Pell  Grant 
Program  so  that  students  from  middle- 
income  families  can  afford  to  go  to  col- 
lege. 

Second.  I  believe  that  America's  fu- 
ture must  be  defined  by  the  parameters 
of  fiscal  responsibility.  During  the  past 
12  years  we  have  accrued  a  $4.1  trillion 
debt — an  unwarranted  burden  of  over 
$15,000  for  each  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  America.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
leave  my  children  something  more 
than  a  mortgage.  The  Clinton  budget, 
as  amended  in  committee,  reduces  the 
deficit  by  $510  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  The  President  has  proposed  150 
specific  spending  cuts  totaling  $247  bil- 
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lion — and  thereafter,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  cut  an  additional  $63  billion 
in  proposed  spending. 

As  a  Democrat  who  plans  to  vote  for 
the  balanced  budget  amendment  and 
for  the  line-item  veto,  I  commend  the 
President's  leadership  in  crafting  a 
budget  which  reflects  a  sense  of  fiscal 
restraint  so  lacking  during  the  exces- 
sive spending  of  the  1980'8. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
America's  future  must  be  shaped  by 
the  traditional  Ideals  of  social  justice. 
Taxes  must  be  fair.  Burdens  should  be 
shared.  And  opportunity  must  not  be 
limited  to  the  wealthy  few.  The  Clin- 
ton budget  will  provide  full  funding  for 
Head  Start,  WIC  childhood  immuniza- 
tions, and  the  Ryan  White  AIDs  Pro- 
gram. It  rejects  the  special  interest  tax 
policies  of  the  last  two  Presidential  ad- 
ministrations. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Clinton  budget 
can  be  found  three  basic  goals:  A  real- 
istic stimulus  for  job  creation;  a  genu- 
ine commitment  to  deficit  reduction; 
and  a  renewed  belief  in  equality  and  so- 
cial justice  under  law.  These  are  the 
same  reasons  I  ran  for  Congress — and 
these  are  the  reasons  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment and  to  support  the  President's 
economic  plan.  The  election  is  over. 
Rhetoric  should  be  cooled.  It  is  time  to 
govern. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  John- 
son] who  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  now 
serves  admirably  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  has  been  indeed 
an  architect  of  this  plan. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  straight  talk.  Get 
real.  That  was  Ross  Perot's  message  to 
Americans  and  her  Government  lead- 
ers. That  was  his  only  message.  And 
the  great  gift  that  he  gave  the  people 
of  America  was  an  understanding  of 
the  enormity  of  the  deficit  and  the 
dark  cloud  it  hangs  over  our  economy 
and  our  ability  to  create  the  very  jobs 
that  our  kids'  futures  depend  upon.  He 
gave  us  that  gift,  and  that  is  the  meas- 
ure of  what  we  do  here  on  the  floor. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  SCHROEDER]  for  recognizing  the 
intellectual  honesty  of  the  Solomon 
proposal  that  I  am  a  part  of  proposing 
to  you  today.  Yes.  it  is  very  tough.  It 
cuts  spending  more  rigorously  than 
any  other  proposal  you  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  today. 

It  also  raises  taxes.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  many  people  have  come  to  me  on 
the  street  saying  I  am  willing  to  pay 
more,  but  I  want  that  coupled  with  an 
honest,  tough  budget  that  cuts  spend- 
ing. Well,  this  budget  does  that.  It 
raises  taxes  on  those  most  able  to  pay, 
and  couples  those  tax  increases  with 
two  things:  the  extenders  to  stimulate 


the  economy,  to  assure  continued  pro- 
duction of  low-income  housing,  of  re- 
search and  development,  of  education 
and  so  on,  and  with  the  toughest  budg- 
et cuts  anyone  has  proposed.  And  in 
the  end  the  benefit  is  that  we  reduce 
the  deficit  in  a  way  that  will  assure 
growth  in  America's  future. 

In  contrast,  the  budget  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  proposing  will  leave  us  in  5  years 
precisely  where  we  are,  with  a  deficit 
the  same  size  as  we  face  now,  but  with 
spending  far  higher. 

Ask  yourselves:  Are  new  taxes,  new 
spending  worth  being  in  the  same  place 
in  5  years  when  that  place  is  destroy- 
ing the  job-creating  power  of  America's 
small-business  sector?  Look  at  the  tes- 
timony we  are  hearing  on  the  tax  pro- 
visions in  the  Democrats'  proposal. 
Over  and  over  again,  we  are  told  the 
new  tax  burdens  far  outweigh  the  in- 
vestment incentives  to  create  jobs. 
Small  business  in  Connecticut  will  be 
paralyzed  by  this  proposal.  Many  are 
barely  surviving  now  and  they  will  pay 
higher  Btu  taxes,  higher  business 
taxes,  higher  Medicare  taxes,  and  as- 
sume new  and  heavy  paperwork  bur- 
dens. The  small  business  sector  is  the 
job  creator  in  our  society.  It  is  the 
only  sector  creating  jobs,  so  will  stran- 
gling it  create  growth? 

I  ask  my  colleagrues,  for  the  people, 
vote  for  the  Solomon  amendment.  It 
doesn't  kill  our  job  producers  with 
taxes  but  couples  taxes  on  our  truly 
wealthy  with  real,  serious  spending 
cuts  to  reduce  the  deficit  far  more  ef- 
fectively than  any  other  proposal 
you'll  have  the  chance  to  vote  on.  To 
turn  the  economy  around,  vote  "yes.  " 

Mr.  SABO.  Before  yielding  further,  I 
would  indicate  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  that  the  majority 
budget  resolution  substantially  reduces 
the  deficit  in  1996,  1997,  and  1998. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
for  giving  me  the  time  and  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  very  fine  budget 
resolution  to  the  floor  today.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  and 
very  reluctantly  in  opposition  to  the 
Solomon  substitute.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  knows 
the  esteem  in  which  I  hold  him,  but  I 
do  not  support  his  budget  resolution.  I 
know  that  comes  as  no  surprise  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased 
today  and  happy  because  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time,  for  many  of  us  it 
is  the  first  time  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  support  a  President's  budget,  a 
budget  which  reflects  the  values  of  our 
constituents.  I  believe  that  a  budget 
should  be  a  statement  of  our  values. 
We  spend  money  on  what  is  important 
to  us.  We  do  that  in  our  personal  lives, 
and  we  should  do  that  as  a  country. 

At  long  last  we  have  a  budget  that 
does    this    by    recognizing    that    the 
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strength  of  our  country  can  be  defined 
in  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  peo- 
ple as  well  as  our  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves and  to  keep  the  peace. 

D  1730 

At  long  last  we  have  a  statement  of 
values  in  our  budget  which  pute  people 
first  by  investing  in  people  with  in- 
creased funding  for  Head  Start.  WIC, 
child  immunization,  and  full  funding  of 
the  Ryan  White  AIDS  Program.  That  is 
very  critical  to  my  district,  and  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  the  generosity 
in  the  budget  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  our  various  deficits.  We 
have  had  the  budget  deficit,  the  trade 
deficit,  the  family  income  deficit,  and 
the  list  of  deficits  goes  on,  and  in- 
cluded among  those  is  the  social  deficit 
of  the  last  12  years,  a  time  where  social 
initiatives  were  starved  in  order  for  us 
to  build  up  other  sections  of  the  budg- 
et. At  long  last,  this  inequity  will  be 
redressed,  and  we  will  be  doing  it  in  a 
fiscally  sound  way,  fiscally  responsible 
way,  as  this  budget  resolution  does  call 
for  a  cut.  a  reduction,  of  $510  billion  in 
our  own  budget  deficit  over  the  next  5 
years. 

In  fact,  the  President  asked  for  cuts, 
and  this  Committee  on  the  Budget  cut 
the  budget  further  by  $63  billion  from 
the  original  proposal  that  they  had  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  a  budget  that  is  a  statement  of 
our  values,  because  it  creates  jobs  and 
gives  every  person  a  real  opportunity. 
It  assumes  increased  funding  for  jobs 
programs  and  job  training,  innovative 
education  and  lifelong-learning  pro- 
grams, mass  transit,  highway  construc- 
tion, research  and  development,  de- 
fense conversion,  and  a  variety  of  other 
investment  programs.  It  also  restores 
tax  fairness  to  our  system  by  placing 
the  heaviest  burden  on  the  most  afflu- 
ent in  our  society. 

This  is  not  about  class  warfare.  It  is 
about  redressing  the  problem  of  the 
past  10  or  12  years  where  the  wealthiest 
in  our  country  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
the  lightest  tax  burden.  It  also  con- 
tains funds  for  expansion  of  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  which  rewards  low- 
income  people  for  working.  As  our 
President  has  said  over  and  over  again 
in  his  remarks,  people  who  work  in  our 
country  will  no  longer  have  an  inabil- 
ity to  feed  their  families  or  to  take 
care  of  their  families,  because  they  will 
now  have  the  earned  income  tax  credit. 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  young  I  re- 
member my  parents  always  saying 
when  there  was  bad  news,  whether  it 
was  illness  or  death  in  the  family, 
"How  are  we  going  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren?" I  think  if  we  do  not  support  this 
budget  resolution  and  the  stimulus 
package  that  goes  with  it.  we  will  have 
a  difficult  time  telling  the  children 
why.  why  it  was  not  important  to  in- 
vest in  them,  why  people  could  under- 
stand  that   investment   in   infrastruc- 
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ture,  of  highways,  wsis  a  stimulus,  and 
a  good  investment  for  our  country,  but 
investing  in  our  children's  education, 
in  Head  Start,  giving  them  all  a  head 
start  was  not  considered  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

For  these  reasons,  for  the  children, 
for  our  values,  for  the  strength  of  our 
country  being  defined  differently,  as  I 
said  earlier,  and  the  strength  in  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  country,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
budget  resolution,  to  defeat  the  Solo- 
mon resolution,  and  then,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  support  the  stimulus  package 
later  this  evening. 

Give  the  President  a  chance.  The 
American  people  want  him  to  succeed. 
We  should,  too,  in  this  House. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman   from   New   Jersey   [Mrs. 

ROUKEMA]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Solomon 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  economic  package  and  I  do  so 
because  I  fear  we  are  in  danger  of  squarxjer- 
ing  a  genuine  window  of  opportunity  to  correct 
this  Nation's  fiscal  course  and  halt  its  competi- 
tive slide  in  the  worldwide  economy. 

The  prevailing  sentinnent  from  those  resi- 
dents of  northern  New  Jersey  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  the  Clinton  economic 
proposal — and  they  are  significantly  out- 
numbered by  those  who  oppose  it — is  that  this 
plan  is  k)etter  than  nothing. 

I  would  agree.  This  plan  is  tjetter  than  the 
status  quo.  But  it  is  not  good  enough.  And  if 
we  fail  to  act  decisively  now,  we  may  not  get 
another  opportunity  like  this  for  years.  And  by 
then,  it  may  tje  too  late.  Too  late  to  regain  our 
position  in  the  glotial  economy. 

Clearly,  the  budget  deficit  arxi  our  declining 
position  in  the  glotial  ecorwmy  require  firm  ac- 
tion arxl  determined  leadership,  now.  The  ac- 
cumulating national  debt  pose  a  real  and 
growing  danger  to  our  economic  well-t)eing. 

The  billions  of  dollars  we  spend  on  interest 
on  that  national  debt  is  money  that  is  not 
available  to  create  one  job.  repair  one  bridge, 
pay  one  medical  bill,  provide  one  student  loan 
or  train  one  young  American.  In  addition, 
those  interest  payments  are  slowly  strangling 
economic  growth. 

Because  I  view  this  crisis  so  seriously,  I 
have  always  refused  to  rule  out  enactment  of 
carefully  structured,  new  taxes  designated  for 
deficit  reduction.  More  of  this  later  when  I  dis- 
cuss the  Solomon  amendment. 

However,  and  this  is  where  the  Clinton  pro- 
gram fails  to  meet  the  commonsense  test:  Be- 
fore we  ask  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  to  shoulder  higher  taxes,  we 
must  demand  significant  and  enforceable 
spending  cuts.  Moreover,  we  simply  can  not 
afford  to  create  new  and  expanded  spending 
programs. 

Yes,  there  are  a  number  of  program  cuts  in 
the  Clinton  package  but  I  am  alarmed  that  it 
also  includes  over  S180  billion  in  new  spend- 
ing. Even  more  alarming  is  that  the  President 
has  proposed  new  programs  that — once  start- 
ed— will  take  on  a  life  of  their  own  and  be- 


come the  budgetary  equivalents  of  new  entitle- 
ment programs.  I  speak  specifically  of  the  na- 
tional service  program  which  could  open  up  a 
budgetary  Parxlora's  box. 

No,  our  approach  must  be  pay  as  you  go — 
and  new  spending  must  be  offset  by  cor- 
respxjnding  reductions  in  other  areas.  No  more 
of  the  buy-now-pay-later  system  that  has  ruled 
this  city  for  decades. 

And,  all  sperxiing  cuts  and  deficit  reduction 
goals  must  be  strictly  enforceable,  with  real  in- 
centives and  penalties  to  force  future  Con- 
gresses to  abide  by  the  framework  we  estab- 
lish this  year.  These  enforcement  mechanisms 
are  one  of  the  primary  reasons  the  Solomon 
AmerxJment  gained  my  support. 

Without  procedural  and  system  budget  re- 
form, any  progress  we  make  this  year  will  be 
in  real  jeopardy. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  path 
my  State  of  New  Jersey  has  followed.  Just  3 
short  years  ago.  Gov.  James  Florio  threw 
money  at  the  schools  but  without  a  system  of 
fundamental  reforms.  We  cannot  allow  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  this  Cor>gress  to  follow  that 
same  failed  path. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  President's  challenge  to 
those  who  woukJ  oppose  his  plan  to  come  up 
with  one  of  their  own. 

Frankly,  the  approach  that  most  closely  mir- 
rors my  approach  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Sol- 
omon of  New  York  and  several  of  my  Reput>- 
lican  colleagues. 

The  Solomon  plan  would  bring  about  a 
nearly  $500  billion  reduction  in  the  deficit  over 
5  years.  That  is  far  tjetter  than  the  Clinton's 
deficit  reduction  of  just  S325  billion.  The  Solo- 
nron  plan  contains  no  new  spending — cuts  the 
Clinton  tax  increases  in  half  while  protecting 
the  middle  class  and  those  on  Social  Secu- 
rity— has  a  4-to-1  ratio  of  spending  reductions 
to  tax  increases  and  dedicates  all  of  the  high- 
er taxes  of  deficit  reduction.  I  woukJ  add  that 
all  of  the  sperxjing  cuts  occur  tjefore  any  tax 
increase  takes  effect.  Most  important — the 
Solomon  approach  contains  mandatory  se- 
questration it,  or  when.  Congress  exceeds  its 
budget  limits.  This  is  a  blueprint,  if  you  will  for 
a  sound  deficit  reduction  package.  But  there  is 
room  for  improvement  and  need  to  modify,  for 
example:  It  falls  into  the  same  old  trap  of  at- 
tempting to  t>alarK:e  the  budget  on  the  t>acks 
of  those  in  our  society — the  frail  elderiy.  It  at- 
tacks Medicare  and  Medicaid  to  the  anmunt  of 
S85  billion.  Now,  we  should  not  institute  a  sys- 
tem of  means  testing  without  open  and  com- 
plete debate  arxJ  analysis.  This  magnitude  of 
cuts  I  cannot  accept  l^ecause  it  will  greatly  tax 
our  frail  elderly. 

Second,  the  Solomon  plan  does  not  go  far 
enough  with  some  of  its  spending  cuts.  Yes. 
we  should  eliminate  the  super  collider,  but  we 
also  shouW  zero  out  the  space  station,  the  ad- 
vanced solid  rocket  motor  program,  the 
Seawolf  submarine,  erxJ  the  below  market  use 
of  Federal  larxjs,  significantly  curtail  the  range 
of  agricultural  sut)sidies  and  the  list  goes  on 
and  on. 

What  this  country  also  needs  is  a  strong 
save  and  invest  in  America  program  of  tax  in- 
centives— targeted  capitals  gain  tax  reduction, 
investment  tax  credit,  expanded  IRA's  for  first- 
time  homebuyers  arxj  medical  expenses, 
nrxjrtgage  revenue  txjnds,  and  so  forth — tfiat 
will  erx:ourage  U.S.  txjsiness  and  individuals 


alike  to  invest  in  new  plants  arxJ  equipment  to 
become  more  competitive  in  the  ongoing  glob- 
al economk;  wars.  We  owe  it  to  the  American 
people  to  take  these  important  steps  before 
we  ask  them  to  shoulder  additional  tax  bur- 
dens. Indeed,  Republicans  in  the  other  body 
are  proposing  strengthening  the  package  with 
investment  irx:entives. 

Nevertheless.  I  support  the  Solomon 
amendment  t)ecause  it  most  nearly  focuses  on 
the  mark  for  spending  cuts  and  takes  the  intel- 
lectually honest  approach  of  acknowledging 
the  need  for  marginal  tax  rate  IrKreases  and 
the  millionaire's  surtax  while  protecting  the 
middle  class. 

This  is  a  blueprint  that  starts  us  on  credible 
deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snowe],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  think  the  real  issue  here 
is  which  proposal  is  going  to  make  the 
genuine  cuts  that  would  justify  any  tax 
increases. 

We  already  learned  through  the  Ka- 
sich  plan  that  you  can  arrive  at  a  $200 
billion  deficit  in  1998  through  spending 
cuts  and  not  raising  taxes,  but  if  you 
want  to  get  below  the  $200  billion, 
then,  yes,  it  would  require  some  tax  in- 
creases. The  Kasich  plan  established 
the  bottomline  in  beginning  the  defi- 
cit-reduction effort. 

The  Solomon  plan  builds  on  that 
strength  by  accepting  some  moderate 
tax  increases. 

The  American  people  have  said  to  us, 
"We  are  willing  to  risk  some  new  tajces 
provided  we  meet  two  prerequisites, 
that  we  cut  spending  first,  and  we 
make  a  dramatic  dent  in  the  Federal 
budget  deficit."  And  the  Solomon  plan 
accomplishes  both. 

We  have  heard  here  today  that  the 
budget  resolution  that  has  been  passed 
out  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
will  cut  spending,  but,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, it  cuts  spending  in  the  out 
years,  in  1997  and  1998.  The  average  life 
of  a  budget  agreement  in  this  Congress 
over  the  last  decade  has  been  2,  perhaps 
3  years. 

I  think  it  is  telling  to  look  at  the 
charts,  and  when  you  see  what  the 
Clinton  plan  will  accomplish  in  spend- 
ing cuts  in  1994  and  1995.  It  accom- 
plishes about  6  to  8  percent  of  the 
spending  cuts  in  the  first  2  years  out  of 
the  5  years,  and  hope  that  these  other 
spending  cuts  will  never  occur. 

The  difference  is  in  this  plan  that  the 
spending  cuts  are  up  front,  because  the 
American  people  should  not  have  to 
pay  for  tax  increases  if  they  are  not 
going  to  get  the  spending  cuts,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  tremen- 
dously taxes  people. 
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Should  my  constituents  pay  for  an 
energy  tax  on  home  heating  oil  when 
we  are  not  making  a  genuine  effort  to 
cut  spending? 

As  you  can  see  here,  there  is  a  big 
difference,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the 
terms  of  tax  increases  versus  spending 
cuts.  The  tax  increases  under  the 
House  budget  resolution  are  $336  billion 
compared  to  the  Solomon  plan  of  $112 
billion.  The  big  difference  is  on  the 
spending  cuts,  a  full  $685  billion  of  the 
Solomon  plan,  and  only  $219  billion 
with  the  budget  resolution.  There  is  a 
big  difference,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if 
you  want  spending  to  be  cut. 

The  more  we  increase  taxes,  the  more 
we  spend.  Therefore,  we  have  front- 
loaded  the  spending  cuts  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people 
that  we,  in  fact,  are  going  to  cut  spend- 
ing, that  we  are  not  going  to  use  the 
tax  increases  to  increase  Government 
spending. 

Furthermore,  the  Solomon  plan  in- 
creases the  taxes  on  those  people  who 
can  best  afford  it.  on  those  who  are 
earning  more  than  $200,000.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  President  Clinton  promised 
the  American  people  during  the  course 
of  the  campaign.  He  did  not  promise  to 
raise  taxes  on  people  who  were  earning 
$20,000.  $30,000,  my  constituents  who 
earn  $14,000.  but  that  is  what  we  have 
in  the  House  budget  resolution.  You 
are  taxing  the  low-to-middle  income. 

We  take  that  out,  and  we  tax  the 
wealthy. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  so  right,  and  I  would  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  S.\BO],  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
and  we  have  great  respect  for  him,  he 
pointed  out  that,  yes,  the  Democrat 
budget  does  have  significant  cuts  in 
the  last  3  years,  but  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  has  pointed 
out  that  sequestration,  in  other  words, 
the  1990  Budget  Control  Act,  expires  at 
the  end  of  1995,  and  if  you  look  at  that 
chart,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  the 
Democrat  budget  cuts  only  $6  billion  in 
1994,  $10  billion  in  1995,  and  then  heavy 
cuts  after  the  triggering  mechanism 
for  sequestration  is  dead  and  gone. 

In  our  budget  there  is  a  chart  under- 
neath there  which  shows  that  we  have 
legislation  written  into  our  budget 
which  establishes  a  Gramm-Rudman 
procedure  triggering  mandatory  se- 
questration cuts  across-the-board  if  ac- 
tions by  this  Congress  fail  to  meet 
these  budget-discipline  caps.  That 
means  we  continue  the  sequestration 
and  across-the-board  cuts  for  all  5 
years. 

That  is  why  you  ought  to  be  voting 
for  this  if  you  really  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  American  people. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  effort.  I  also  should  say  that  we 


also  accomplish  another  one  of  the 
President's  campaign  goals  and  prom- 
ises, and  that  was  to  reduce  the  deficit 
by  50  percent  over  4  years.  This  budget 
does  that  in  4  years,  as  well  as  5. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  our  expec- 
tations are  that  the  discretionary 
spending  caps  will  be  continued  beyond 
1995,  through  1998. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Engel]. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke  before  about 
Reaganomics,  the  Reaganomics  of  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  years.  I  spoke  before 
about  how  chickens  are  coming  home 
to  roost,  that  we  are  now  suffering  be- 
cause of  the  fallacy  of  Reaganomics, 
that  you  could  somehow  increase 
spending,  cut  taxes,  and  the  day  of 
reckoning  will  never  come,  but  the  day 
of  reckoning  is  here. 
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We  know  that  the  Reagan-Bush  poli- 
cies have  given  us  high  budget  deficits. 
What  they  have  also  given  us,  unfortu- 
nately, is  high  recession  and  high  un- 
employment, and  I  rise  today  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Solomon  amendment  and 
in  strong  support  of  the  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  64,  which  is  the  budget 
resolution  and  President  Clinton's  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package. 

I  support  the  entire  package  and  es- 
pecially the  stimulus  package  because 
I  believe  it  will  help  many  Americans 
rise  out  of  the  recession  that  has 
plagued  our  economy.  Some  people 
look  at  recent  economic  figures  and 
claim  we  do  not  need  to  act.  But  I  re- 
mind those  agents  of  the  status  quo 
that  jobs  are  being  cut,  not  created,  in 
the  downsized  economy.  That  leaves 
many  people  out  of  work,  many  teen- 
agers out  on  the  streets  and  many  fam- 
ilies wondering  how  they  will  make 
ends  meet. 

In  our  deliberations  it  is  easy  to  get 
lost  in  the  numbers  game  while  forget- 
ting the  impact  our  decisions  have  on 
the  lives  of  the  people  we  serve. 

We  talk  about  billions  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  jobs,  but  rarely  do  we 
focus  on  the  value  of  a  good  education 
or  a  steady  job. 

This  stimulus  package  will  create 
675,000  additional  summer  jobs  for  our 
youth.  It  will  provide  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  people  who  want 
to  work  but  cannot  find  a  job.  In  my 
region  of  the  country,  the  New  York 
City  area,  10  percent  of  the  people  are 
unemployed. 

It  will  invest  in  infrastructure  and 
education  so  that  we  can  offer  the  dis- 
placed workers  and  their  children  a 
brighter  future. 

Because  we  are  required  to  account 
for  the  money  we  appropriate,  a  dollar 


figure  is  attached  to  these  programs 
and  we  debate  their  merits.  That  is  re- 
sponsible Government.  But,  I  ask,  how 
do  you  measure  the  value  of  hope? 

The  Childhood  Immunization  Pro- 
gram in  the  stimulus  package  will  cost 
$300  million,  but  its  value  in  future 
health  care  cost  savings  and  the  added 
ability  to  educate  a  healthy  child  can- 
not be  measured.  The  $753  million  we 
plan  to  invest  in  mass  transit  will  cre- 
ate jobs  and  improve  our  ability  to 
move  people  in  and  out  of  our  cities. 
Can  we  really  tell  how  much  that 
means  to  the  economic  viability  of  our 
urban  areas  or  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment? When  we  appropriate  $32  mil- 
lion to  fund  service  jobs  for  older 
Americans,  can  we  put  a  price  on  the 
knowledge  they  pass  on  to  our  youth? 

To  be  bold  or  not  to  be  bold— that  is 
really  the  question  we  are  debating 
here  today.  If  we  fail  to  act,  we  will 
crush  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
American  people. 

Some  people  will  argue  that  this 
package  goes  too  far.  and  others  will 
say  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  No  one 
will  ever  be  completely  satisfied.  The 
fact  is  that  this  stimulus  package  is 
well-measured  and  economically  sound. 
It  will  create  badly  needed  jobs  and  in- 
vest in  the  future  of  our  people  and  our 
economy. 

And  perhaps  most  importantly,  it 
nurtures  hope— a  commodity  that  is 
difficult  to  measure  but  definitely 
needed  for  us  to  succeed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
stimulus  package. 

We  have  not  had  an  urban  program  or 
a  program  for  our  cities  in  the  past  12 
years.  It  is  nice  to  have  a  President 
who  cares  about  our  cities. 

Last  year  millions  of  Americans  went 
to  the  polls  and  elected  our  new  Presi- 
dent. 

The  American  people  voted  for 
change.  I  support  this  President.  I  sup- 
port his  plan,  and  I  support  the  Budget 
Committee's  resolution. 

I  have  found  in  my  district  and  in- 
deed across  the  country  the  American 
people  support  this  plan.  They  will  sup- 
port this  plan  because  they  believe 
that  the  pain  is  spread  fairly.  The  pain 
is  spread  fairly.  The  American  people 
want  to  invest  in  the  future.  This  is  a 
sound  plan.  The  President  is  right,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  all  the 
amendments  and  support  the  Budget 
Committee's  plan. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  McCrery],  a  former  membfer 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  now  a 
member  of  the  distinguished  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  on  the  Repub- 
lican side. 

Mr.  MCCRERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  support  of  the  Sol- 
omon substitute  reflects  my  belief  that 
the  deficit  and  the  accumulated  na- 
tional debt  constitute  the  most  serious 
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problem  facing  our  Nation.  My  support 
is  also  a  reflection  of  my  belief  that  a 
short-term  approach  to  dealing  with 
the  deficit  should  contain  both  spend- 
ing cuts  and  revenue  increases,  but 
with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  spending 
cuts.  The  Solomon  substitute  is  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  deficit  for  the  short  term. 

I  say  'short  term"  because,  as  has 
been  eloquently  explained  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan],  no  long  term 
solution  to  our  deficit  problem  is  com- 
plete without  reforms  to  bring  down 
the  rate  of  increase  in  health  care 
costs. 

Before  I  go  further.  I  want  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Democrats  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  to  my  Republican  col- 
leagues on  the  Budget  Committee  for 
their  willingness  to  make  tough 
choices  designed  to  bring  down  the 
level  of  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Whether  the  choices  are  tax  increases 
or  spending  cuts,  they  are  difficult  for 
a  politician  to  make,  and  those  who 
have  honestly  faced  those  choices  and 
taken  a  stand  are  to  be  commended. 

I  think  the  President's  plan,  though, 
even  as  modified  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee Democrats,  is  the  wrong  pre- 
scription to  cure  our  ailing  fisc. 

The  Democrats'  plan  relies  far  too 
much  on  tax  increases,  and  far  too  lit- 
tle on  spending  cuts,  to  reach  a  deficit 
ngure  in  1998  that  is  still  more  than 
half  the  size  it  would  be  if  we  did  noth- 
ing at  all. 

In  fact,  the  Democrats'  plan  only 
cuts  spending  $6  billion  in  1994.  $10.8 
billion  in  1995,  including  debt  service 
savings,  and  even  if  all  the  spending 
cuts  scheduled  for  the  last  3  years  in 
their  plan  actually  take  place,  and  that 
is  a  big  if,  still,  fully  55  percent  of  the 
total  deficit  reduction  over  5  years 
comes  from  increased  taxes. 

Now,  compare  the  numbers  in  the 
Solomon  substitute.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  plan,  spending  would  be  cut  $41.7 
billion,  while  taxes  would  be  increased 
by  only  $10.3  billion,  and,  over  the  5 
years  of  the  plan,  only  19  percent  of  the 
deficit  reduction  is  due  to  tax  in- 
creases, while  81  percent  is  due  to 
spending  reductions.  In  the  Solomon 
plan,  you  get  over  $4  of  spending  cuts 
for  every  $1  of  tax  increases,  while  in 
the  Democrats'  plan,  you  get  only  80 
cents  of  spending  cuts  for  every  $1  of 
tax  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  courageous  as  each 
of  these  choices  is.  there  is  a  clear  phil- 
osophical difference  between  the  Solo- 
mon plan  and  the  Democrats'  plan. 
Both  make  an  honest  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  deficit.  But  one.  the  Democrat 
plan,  taxes  people  first,  in  a  big  way 
—(the  Democrats'  tax  increase  is  retro- 
active to  January  1.  1993)  then  only 
later  cuts  spending,  and  that's  only 
promised.  The  other,  the  Solomon  plan. 


cuts  spending  deeply,  in  the  very  first 
year,  and  continues  to  rely  primarily 
on  spending  cuts  to  achieve  $155  billion 
more  in  deficit  reduction  than  the 
Democrats'  plan. 

Our  plan  would  keep  the  promises 
made  by  the  President  during  the  cam- 
paign: 

It  cuts  the  deficit  in  half  in  4  years, 
the  Clinton/Democrat  budget  does  not. 

It  does  not  raise  taxes  on  the  middle 
class;  the  Clinton/Democrat  budget 
does. 

It  raises  taxes  only  on  those  making 
$200,000/year  or  more;  the  Clinton/Dem- 
ocrat plan  raises  taxes  on  families 
making  as  little  as  $20,000/year. 

Yes,  the  choice  is  clear  between  the 
Solomon  plan  and  the  Democrats'  plan. 
If  you  want  the  largest  tax  increase  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States:  if  you 
want  a  budget  that  taxes  first,  cuts 
spending  later:  if  you  want  a  budget 
that  doesn't  even  cut  the  deficit  in  half 
over  the  next  4  years,  then  vote  for  the 
Democrat  budget. 

But  if  you  want  a  budget  that  cuts 
spending  first:  if  you  want  a  budget 
that  cuts  the  deficit  in  half  in  4  years; 
if  you  want  a  budget  that  seriously 
cuts  Government  waste  and  spending, 
then  the  Solomon  substitute  Is  the 
clear  choice. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  GlLCHREST],  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  budget  working  group. 
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Mr.  GlLCHREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

I  would  just  like  to  remind  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  those  who  are  going  to 
vote  today  that  we  have  almost  a  $300 
billion  payment  for  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  right  now.  None  of  that 
money  goes  for  infrastructure.  None  of 
that  money  goes  for  investment.  That 
money  does  not  go  back  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

There  are  three  points  I  want  to 
make.  Our  main  mission  here  with  this 
budget  is  to  reduce  the  debt.  Three 
points. 

First,  the  Solomon  package  reduces 
the  deficit  more  than  any  other  pack- 
age before  us  today,  that  is  $637  billion 
in  5  years. 

Second,  the  economic  stimulus  part 
of  this  package,  and  it  is  part  of  this 
package,  is  conducive  without  a  doubt, 
and  you  would  all  agree  on  this,  with 
economic  productivity  in  the  private 
sector,  plus  something  that  we  seri- 
ously need  to  consider,  and  please  lis- 
ten to  this  if  you  are  watching  on  your 
monitors  in  the  office,  it  creates  the 
infrastructure  necessary  for  those  pro- 
grams that  we  need  for  children,  for 
education,  for  the  poor,  et  cetera.  It 
creates  those  necessary  programs,  the 
infrastructure  necessary  for  that,  so 
that  they  are  available. 

Third,  fair  tax  structure  for  the  mid- 
dle class  and  senior  citizens. 


Vote  for  the  Solomon  amendment. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Ms.  Woolsey], 
a  distinguished  member  of  our  commit- 
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Ms.  WOOLSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64  and  in  opposition  to  the  Solo- 
mon amendment. 

Although  I  am  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's newest  member,  I  am  proud  to 
have  played  an  important  role  in 
crafting  a  Budget  Resolution  which 
fundamentally  reorders  our  Nation's 
priorities. 

The  American  public  called  on  us  to 
shift  spending  away  from  defense  to 
programs  that  address  the  real  con- 
cerns of  Americans,  jobs,  health  care, 
education,  defense  conversion  and  defi- 
cit reduction. 

Our  budget  recognizes  the  concerns 
of  Americans  which  have  been  ignored 
far  too  long,  while  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment continues  to  neglect  them.  That 
is  the  essential  difference  between  our 
proposals. 

Now  is  the  time  to  correct  these  in- 
equities. That  is  exactly  what  I  came 
to  Washington  to  do. 

I  declare  today  with  confidence  and 
pride  that  the  budget  resolution  re- 
flects our  Nation's  common  agenda. 

The  budget  resolution  recognizes 
that  we  can  invest  in  our  Nations  fu- 
ture by  using  defense  savings  to  jump- 
start  the  economy,  promote  long-term 
economic  growth  and  invest  in  the  peo- 
ple of  America. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  our  budget 
plan  will  reduce  the  deficit  by  $510  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years.  With  spend- 
ing increases  being  offset  by  substan- 
tial decreases  in  the  defense  budget, 
overall  discretionary  spending  will  not 
increase  over  the  next  5  years  under 
this  budget  agreement. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  say  that  we 
did  not  cut  enough.  Others  say  that  we 
cut  too  much.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  we  crafted  a  budget  that  suc- 
cessfully reorders  our  national  prior- 
ities in  the  context  of  reducing  our 
budget  deficit. 

Frankly,  we  were  faced  with  tough 
choices  and  we  made  difficult  but  re- 
sponsible decisions. 

The  budget  proposal  is  balanced,  fair, 
economically  responsible  and  it  strikes 
a  common  middle  ground  that  will 
work  for  all  Americans. 

We  finally  have  an  administration 
that  understands  the  importance  of  in- 
vesting in  our  infrastructure  and  in  our 
Nation's  most  valuable  resource,  our 
people. 

I  strongly  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  the  Solomon  amendment  and 
support  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  1  minute  remaining. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  listened  to  all 
the  debate  today,  I  know  that  the  easy 
vote  on  all  these  Budget  Resolutions  is 
no,  but  we  came  here  to  make  tough 
choices.  We  came  here  to  lead,  to  gov- 
ern, and  in  fact  we  should  say  no  to 
business  as  usual. 

For  all  the  folks  in  this  country  who 
want  real  deficit  reduction,  this  is  the 
best  plan,  and  I  would  urge  a  yes  vote. 

This  is  fairness.  This  is  cutting 
spending  first  and  that  is  what  the  peo- 
ple want.  We  can  give  it  to  them  with 
a  vote  in  favor  of  the  Solomon  consen- 
sus budget. 

I  would  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  20,  noes  409, 
not  voting  6,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  82] 
AYES— 20 


Boehlert 

Johnson  (CT) 

Shays 

Fish 

Levy 

Snowe 

Gilchrest 

McCrery 

Solomon 

Oilman 

McHugh 

Upton 

Gunderson 

Onon 

Walsh 

Hoekstra 

Regula 

Toang  (FL) 

Houghton 

Roukema 
NOES— 409 

Abercromble 

Brown  (FLi 

DeFazio 

Ackerman 

Brown  (OH) 

DeLauro 

Allard 

Bryant 

DeLay 

Andrews  (ME) 

Banning 

Dellums 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Burton 

Derrick 

Andrews  (TX) 

Buyer 

Deutsch 

Applegate 

Byrne 

Diaz-Balart 

Areher 

Callahan 

Dickey 

Armey 

Calvert 

Dicks 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Camp 

Dingell 

Bachus  (AL) 

Canady 

Dixon 

Baesler 

Cantwell 

Dooley 

Baker  (CA) 

Cardin 

Doolittle 

Baker (LA) 

Can- 

Doman 

Ballenger 

Castle 

Dreier 

Barcla 

Chapman 

Duncan 

Barlow 

Clay 

Dunn 

Barrett  (NE) 

Clayton 

Durbin 

Barrett  (WD 

Clement 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bartlett 

dinger 

Edwards  (TX) 

Barton 

Clybum 

Emerson 

Bate  man 

Coble 

Engel 

Becerra 

Coleman 

English  (AZ) 

Beilenson 

Collins  (GA) 

English  (OK) 

Bentley 

Collins  (ID 

Eshoo 

Bereuter 

Collins  (MI) 

Evans 

Berman 

Combest 

Everett 

Bevlll 

Condlt 

Ewing 

Bilbray 

Conyers 

Fawell 

Billrakis 

Cooper 

Fazio 

Bishop 

Coppersmith 

Fields  (LA) 

Blackwell 

Costello 

Fields  (TX) 

Bliley 

Cox 

Filner 

Blute 

Coyne 

Fingerhut 

Boehner 

Cramer 

Flake 

Bonilla 

Crane 

Foghetta 

Bonier 

Crapo 

Ford  (MI) 

Borski 

Cunningham 

Fowler 

Boucher 

Danner 

Frank  (MA) 

Brewster 

Darden 

Franks  (CT) 

Brooks 

de  la  Garza 

Franks  (NJ) 

Browder 

de  Lugo  (VI) 

Frost 

Brown  (CA) 

Deal 

Furse 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gillmor 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlatte 

Goodhng 

Gordon 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Green 

Greenwood 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall  (TX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hastings 

Hayes 

HeHey 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoa^land 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Hoyer 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Inslee 

Istook 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.B. 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

Kyi 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Livingston 


Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Manzullo 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCollum 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermott 
McHale 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
.Meek 
Menendez 
Meyers 
Mfume 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Mineta 
Mlnge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal(MA) 
.Veal  (NO 
Norton  (DC) 
Nussle 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Owens 
Oxley 
Packard 
Pallone 
Parker 
Pastor 
Paxon 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Petri 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pombo 
Pomeroy 
Porter 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
Pryce  (OHi 
Quinn 
Rahall 
Ramstad 
Rangel 
Ravenel 
Reed 
Reynolds 
Richardson 
Ridge 
Roberts 
Roemer 
Rogers 
Rohrabacher 
Ros-Lehtinen 
Rose 


Rostenkowsk) 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Royce 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Santorum 

Sarpalius 

Sawj-er 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schenk 

Schiff 

Schrocder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Sensenbrenner 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shepherd 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slatterj- 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (Mil 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stark 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stump 

Stupak 

Sund(]uist 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Talent 

Tanner 

Tauzln 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Tejeda 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torklldsen 

Torres 

Tomcelll 

Towns 

TraTioant 

Tucker 

Underwood  (GU) 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

WjTin 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

ZeUfT 

Zimmer 


Faleomavaega 

(AS) 
Ford  (TN) 


NOT  VOTING— 6 

Henr>' 
Myers 
Quillen 

D  1818 


Romero- Baroelo 

(PR) 


Messrs.  PETE  GEREN  of  Texas, 
FLAKE,  TAYLOR  of  Mississippi, 
SMITH  of  Michigan,  CRANE,  LAZIO, 
KYL,  and  SWIFT  changed  their  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
consider  amendment  No.  3  printed  in 
House  Report  103-37. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTfTUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  MFUME 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  natiu-e  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Mfume:  Strike  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  insert  the  following-; 

SECTION  1.  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  19»4. 

The  Congress  determines  and  declares  that 
this  resolution  is  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1994.  including 
the  appropriate  budgetary  levels  for  fiscal 
years  1995.  1996.  1997.  and  1996.  as  required  by 
section  301  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (as  amended  by  the  Budget  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1990). 

SEC,  2.  RECOMMENDED  LEVELS  AND  AMOUNTS. 

The  following  budgetary  levels  are  appro- 
priate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1993.  October  1.  1994.  October  1,  1995, 
October  1,  1996.  and  October  1,  1997: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1994;  Jl. 256,300.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1995;  $1,380,468,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,485,222,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997;  $1,599,487,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998:  $1,698,470,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased 
are  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1994;  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995;  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997;  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $0. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act  revenues  for  hospital  insur- 
ance within  the  recommended  levels  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $930,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995;  $104,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996:  $111,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997:  $116,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998;  $122,500,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,514,503,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $1,558,785,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996;  $1,598,269,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997:  $1,641,668,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1998;  $1,717,818,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $1,509,248,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995;  $1,575,134,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $1,598,838,000,000. 
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Fiscal  year  1997:  $1,631,494,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  SI  .697.622.000.000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  -  J2S2.948.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  -$194,666,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  -$113,616,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997:  -$32,007,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  *S846.000.000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994:  $4,715,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1995:  $5,076,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $5,428,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1997:  $5,776,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1996:  $6,141,400,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1993.  October  1.  1994.  October  1. 
1995,  October  1.  1996.  and  October  1.  1997.  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New       direct 
$21,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $148,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New       direct 
S22. 100.000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $152,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New       direct 
$32,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $145,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New       direct 
$48,800,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $137,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New       direct 
$45,500,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $157,400,000,000. 

SEC.  3.  MAJOR  FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES. 

The  Congress  determines  and  declares  that 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  budget  author- 
ity, budget  outlays,  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions, new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  for  fiscal  years  1994  through 
1998  for  each  major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (0S0>: 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $251,644,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $272,646,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $217,809,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $251,334,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $187,464,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $217,525,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $162,060,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $91,582,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $167,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $175,583,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,644,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,796,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $14,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,894,000,000. 

(Bl  Outlays,  $19,212,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $15,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,896,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,413,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $15,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,695,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,003,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $15,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,492,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,895,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
(250): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,494,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,988,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,456,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,924,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,787,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,218,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,458,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $20,872,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,758,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,163,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,311,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,187,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,110,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,817,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,027,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,751,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,975,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,710,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,948,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,689,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(5)  Natural    Resources    and    Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,605,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,850,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,891,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,161,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,901,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,161,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 
Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,875,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,134,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,654,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,911,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,421,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,728,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$12,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,321,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,677,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,159,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,568,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$4,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,145,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,599,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$11,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,657,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,133,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. S6.600.000.000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,443,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,507,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $84,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $85,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,652,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,969,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $87,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $88,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,541,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,567,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $89,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $91,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,321,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$8,499,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $91,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $94,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$6,557,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $93,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $97,000,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,689,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,780,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $41,910,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,883,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $43,130,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,987,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $44,351,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $40,090,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  SO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $45,572,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $41,194,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,535,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,352,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
S2.000.000.000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,263,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,085,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $3,400,000,000. 


(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 
Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,563,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,472,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $3,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,657,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,472,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $3,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,736,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,549,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$2,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $3,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment,  and 
Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $61,153,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $57,010,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $19,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $62,212,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $57,997,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $20,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $63,653,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $59,340,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$11,700,600,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $11,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $65,076,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $61,417,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$23,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $200,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $68,238,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $64,615,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$24,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $123,719,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $122,648,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  gruarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 
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Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $137,711,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  SI 36.063.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $152,543,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $166,551,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $168,199,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $166,561,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $185,915,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $184,061,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $151,710,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $150,310,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $176,748,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $172,319,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $189,726,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $188,490,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $207,648,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $207,030,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $228,145,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $227,733,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $210,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $211,337,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $228,870,000,000. 
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(B)  Outlays.  $223,554,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $234,498,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $228,659,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $246,848,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $238,354,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $253,040,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $247,624,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $323,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $321,699,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $339,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $338,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $355,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $354,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $372,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $371,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $390,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $388,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,454,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,081,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $19,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,518,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $38,193,000,000. 


(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $19,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,227,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,935,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $19,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,936,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,677,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $19,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,645,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $40,418,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $19,500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,336,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,285,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,456,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,405,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,521,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,469,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,925,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $16,872,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,987,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,934,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,279,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,468,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,125,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,521,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. SO. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,257,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,998,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,312,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,023,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,512,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $14,057,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(18)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $208,713,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $208,713,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $223,740,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $223,740,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $236,376,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $236,376,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $246,186,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $246,186,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $258,020,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $258,020,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(19)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -55.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $0. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$4,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primjiry  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$10,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

1 20)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts  (950): 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$37,437,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$39,137,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   -$37,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$39,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1996: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   -$38,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$40,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   -$39,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$40,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1998: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   -$40,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$41,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mfume]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]. 

a  1820 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  MFUME]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

My  thanks,  as  a  preface  to  my  re- 
marks, to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  chairs  the  Committee  on  Rules  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon],  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  that  committee  for  making 
in  order  this  amendment  that  we 
present  this  afternoon  on  behalf  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  in  coali- 
tion with  the  House  progressive  cau- 
cus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  here 
today  out  of  a  great  sense  of  urgency 
and  opportunity,  a  sense  of  oppor- 
tunity because  we  believe  we  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  the  dawning  of  a  new 
partnership  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment, a  sense  of  urgency  beciause  the 
people  whom  we  serve  are  desperately 
in  need  of  compassion  and  immediate 
action  to  alleviate  the  conditions 
which  so  imperil  and  threaten  their 
lives. 

Since  1981.  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  has  developed  10  alternative 
budgets.  The  impetus  for  those  earlier 
budgets  was  a  challenge,  quite  frankly, 
from  then  President  Reagan  who  criti- 
cized those  who  criticized  his  call  for 
increases  in  military  spending,  tax 
breaks  to  the  wealthy,  an(l  the  slashing 
of  vital  social  service  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  impetus  for  the 
budget  that  we  now  bring  before  our 
colleagues  is  to  respond  to  the  com- 
plete failure,  as  we  see  it,  of  previous 
business  and  budget  priorities  by  pre- 
vious administrations  and  to  create 
also,  as  we  see  it.  a  new  and  dynamic 
approach  to  national  fiscal  policy 
which  responds  adequately  to  dramati- 
cally changed  world  conditions. 

This  budget  grows  out  of  the  moral 
imperative  that  we.  as  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  and  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  progressive 
caucus  believe  must  be  addressed.  This 
alternative  is  motivated  by  the  pain  of 
those  who  suffer  homelessness,  illness 
without  access  to  medical  care,  frus- 
trated educational  opportunities,  the 
scourge  of  drug  abuse,  the  violence 
that  runs  rampant  in  too  many  of  our 
communities,  the  stagnation  of  our 
economy  that  has  plunged  millions 
into  unemployment  and  then  despair 
and  then  economic  marginality. 

And  so  we  have  worked  diligently, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  abbreviated  time- 
frame to  develop  this  document  which 
seeks  to  find  progressive  solutions,  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  dignity 
and  social  progress.  We  do  not  posture 
ourselves  today  here  as  an  opposition 
coalition  to  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations or,  for  that  matter,  the 
recommendations  of  the  House  Com- 
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mittee  on  the  Budget.  Rather,  we  have 
set  out  what  we  view  as  a  set  of  aggres- 
sive alternative  options  for  our  Nation 
and  our  Nation's  people. 

Americans  of  all  races  and  of  all 
walks  of  life  have  suffered,  especially 
during  the  economic  decline  that  we 
are  so  much  a  part  of.  The  resurgence 
in  acts  of  racism  and  sexism  and  then 
class  have  forced  themselves  onto  the 
front  pages  of  our  Nation's  press.  Our 
educational  system  still  fails  in  many 
respects  to  prepare  our  children  for 
their  role  as  citizens  and  then  workers. 
Our  infrastructure  is  collapsing  and 
small  businesses  desperately  cry  out 
for  help.  Millions  are  unserved  or  un- 
derserved  by  health  care  systems.  And 
indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  live  in  a 
world  and  in  an  era  in  which  parents  do 
not  believe  that  their  children  will  lead 
a  better  life  than  they  once  did. 

These  children  of  desperation  find 
themselves  having  no  recourse  and  lost 
ultimately  into  the  plight  and  the  mis- 
ery of  drugs  and  then  death  and  then  a 
world  of  violence.  And  so  then  we  must 
find  our  salvation  in  responsible  and 
honest  budget  proposals  that  challenge 
us  as  a  nation  and  as  a  House  to  face 
the  future  with  scourge  and  with  skill 
and  with  compassion. 

It  is  for  those  people  and  their  par- 
ents and  their  grandparents  and  the 
hardworking  and  honest  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation  that  we  advance 
this  alternative  to  give  our  view  of  how 
we  make  their  world  a  safer  and  more 
supportive  environment  in  which  to 
live. 

And  in  summary,  our  1994  budget  re- 
quest allocates  $1,343  trillion  in  budget 
authority.  It  spends  $1,509  trillion  in 
outlays.  It  raises  $1,256  trillion  in  reve- 
nues, and  then  reduces  the  deficit  to 
$252.9  billion  next  year  and  then  elimi- 
nates the  deficit  in  total  by  fiscal  year 
1998. 

For  the  past  12  years,  the  caucus  has 
worked  hard  on  these  and  other  budg- 
ets. The  alternative  budget  that  we 
bring  before  our  colleagues  today  at- 
tempts to  address  the  failures  of  the 
past  by  taking  into  account  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present. 

To  be  sure,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  understands  that  there  contin- 
ues to  be  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  suf- 
fering and  so  this  alternative  budget 
document  reaches  out  to  the  homeless 
also  and  to  the  uninsured. 

This  alternative  budget  seeks  to  cre- 
ate new  educational  opportunities  and 
then  to  replace  the  courage  of  drugs 
with  a  sense  of  hope  and  compassion  to 
human  needs. 

Our  alternative  does  not  indicate  any 
points  of  opposition  to  our  President. 
It  simply  says  that  we  can  do  better 
and  we  can,  in  fact,  do  more. 

a    1830 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  budget  process  and  our  alter- 
native budget  has  less  to  do  with  poli- 


tics than  it  does  with  the  interests  of 
the  people  who  are  affected  by  what  we 
do.  The  alternative  budget  we  present 
is  fair.  It  does  not  pit  one  segment  of 
our  society  against  another.  We  are 
simply  concerned  that  people's  inter- 
ests are  protected.  The  only  way  we 
can  seek  to  do  that  is  by  being  fair  and 
by  being  compassionate. 

This  budget  we  propose  today  is  not 
about  taxing  and  spending.  The  alter- 
native budget  is  about  investing  and 
then  ultimately  receiving  dividends  on 
that  investment,  so  we  have  a  choice  to 
pay  now.  or  in  fact  we  can  pay  later. 

We  come  this  afternoon  to  challenge 
this  House,  to  confront  the  real  prob- 
lems of  this  Nation,  and  then,  after 
confronting  them,  to  set  and  make 
them  right  again.  We  are  not  here  for 
form  or  fashion,  to  occupy  a  place  on 
this  floor,  to  use  time  or  to  posture 
ourselves  in  any  other  way. 

We  have  come  today  to  argue  the 
issue  of  deficits  and  to  argue  that  those 
deficits  did  not  come  about  mysteri- 
ously. They  came  about  through  mis- 
guided priorities. 

We  are  here  to  argue  also  for  defense, 
but  also  out  of  a  realistic  understand- 
ing that  the  world  has  changed.  The 
Warsaw  Pact  no  longer  exists.  The  So- 
viet Union  is  but  a  memory.  The  Berlin 
Wall  has  been  reduced  to  a  speed  bump, 
and  continued  spending  of  huge 
amounts  on  star  wars.  B-l's  and  smart 
bombs  while  other  nations  are  develop- 
ing smart  minds  does  not  adequately 
and  honestly  deal  with  the  people  we 
represent. 

We  believe  that  small  business  devel- 
opment is  absolutely  crucial.  While 
corporate  America  continues  to 
downsize  and  to  lay  off.  it  is  small 
business  that  continues  to  step  for- 
ward. This  budget  embraces  that  con- 
cept and  those  individuals.  It  talks 
about  housing  and  moves  us  in  a  real 
direction. 

When  the  history  of  this  era  is  writ- 
ten, let  it  not  be  said  that  this  House 
and  the  Members  of  this  House  walked 
away  from  an  opportunity  to  really 
bring  about  change,  walked  away  from 
an  opportunity,  for  whatever  partisan 
political  wrangling  that  we  ofttimes 
get  involved  with,  but  instead,  that  we 
came  forward  because  we  were  in  the 
North  and  the  South  and  the  East  and 
the  West,  that  we  were  black  and 
brown  and  yellow,  that  we  wanted, 
with  white  colleagues  and  black  col- 
leagues and  people  from  all  sorts  of 
walks  of  life,  to  fashion  a  document 
that  we  could  bring  to  this  House  that 
we  would  be  proud  of.  that  seeks  to 
reach  out  to  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
wherever  they  may  be. 

I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Members  of 
this  body  give  serious  consideration  to 
both  the  debate  and  to  the  challenge. 
The  challenge  is  to  do  more  than  what 
we  have  come  here  for.  and  in  doing  so, 
to  make  our  plight,  which  is  the  plight 
of    the    American    people,    something 


that  is  manageable  and  sensible  by  re- 
alistic budget  priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  that  there 
is  a  Member  opposed,  and  we  await  the 
opposition  debate.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time,  and  inquire  of  the  Chair 
how  much  time  remains  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]  has  20 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  and  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  just  a 
moment  to.  first  of  all,  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], and  I  also,  of  course,  want  to  pay 
deep  respect  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Caucus. 

I  can  tell  the  Member  that  I  remem- 
ber back  just  a  few  years  ago  when  Ron 
Dellums  and  I  would  come  to  the  floor 
and  I  would  get  about  20  votes  and  he 
would  get  about  21  votes,  for  we  came 
here  because  we  believed  in  things.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  document 
that  has  been  put  together,  because  I 
do  believe  it  is  intellectually  honest.  I 
think  it  is  something  that  the  Mem- 
bers have  spent  time  putting  together, 
defining  their  priorities,  and  frankly, 
as  we  cross  the  aisle  and  listen  to  the 
debate,  there  is  an  awful  lot  we  can 
learn  from  the  points  that  the  Mem- 
bers make, 

I  have  to  say  that  the  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  have  graduated 
one  from  their  class,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  Mike  Espy,  who 
reached  across  the  aisle  with  Jack 
Kemp  in  the  concept  of  home  owner- 
ship reform,  and  now  that  gentleman, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Democratic 
conference  and  in  their  caucus,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

I  come  tonight  standing  in  opposi- 
tion, but  really  with  deep  respect  for 
what  the  Members  are  trying  to  do.  I 
just  want  to  commend  them  for  their 
commitment  and  courage  for  putting 
forward  a  program  that  they  deeply  be- 
lieve in. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  and  gra- 
cious remarks.  I  know  they  are  heart- 
felt, and  certaintly  received  on  this 
side  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  cochair  of  the  House  progressive 
caucus,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Sanders]. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume] 
and  the  Black  Caucus  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  they  have  done,  not  only  this 
year  but  for  many  years,  and  as  the 
conscience  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  budget 
is  a  very  good  step  forward.  But  it  does 
not  go  far  enough. 

There  are  16  million  Americans  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed,  and 
millions  more  who  work  for  minimum 


wage.  If  the  economy  is  recovering  we 
haven't  seen  it  in  Vermont.  It  is  abso- 
lutely appropriate  for  the  Congress  to 
invest  in  our  deteriorating  infrastruc- 
ture— the  roads,  bridges,  mass  trans- 
portation, and  sewer  systems  which 
have  been  so  long  neglected.  We  must 
rebuild  America  and,  in  the  process, 
create  hundreds  of  thousands  of  decent 
paying  jobs.  That's  the  right  thing  to 
do  and  the  alternative  budget  of  the 
Black  Caucus  and  the  progressive  cau- 
cus does  it  more  strongly  than  any 
other  budget  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  acceptable 
that  5  million  of  our  children  go  hun- 
gry every  day;  that  American  kids 
sleep  out  on  the  street  and  lack  ade- 
quate health  care  and  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  have,  by  far.  the 
Highest  rate  of  child  poverty  in  the  in- 
dustrialized world.  Ultimately,  a  na- 
tion will  be  judged  not  be  the  size  of 
their  nuclear  arsenal,  or  by  the  number 
of  aircraft  carriers  they  possess — but 
by  how  they  treat  the  weakest  and 
most  vulnerable  members  of  their  soci- 
ety—their children.  The  alternative 
budget  of  the  Black  Caucus  and  the 
progressive  caucus  provides  more  sup- 
port for  the  children  of  America  than 
any  other  budget  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  must  fi- 
nally address  the  huge  deficit  crisis 
that  we  face.  We  must  ask  the  very 
richest  people  in  our  society,  the  peo- 
ple who  made  out  like  bandits  during 
the  1980's.  to  finally  start  paying  their 
fair  share  of  taxes.  Further,  with  the 
end  of  the  cold  war.  we  no  longer  need 
to  spend  $130  billion  a  year  defending 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  We  can  cut 
military  spending  substantially.  The 
alternative  budget  provides  more  defi- 
cit reduction  than  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  budget  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  time  to 
show  the  American  people  that  our 
government  works  for  all  the  people — 
not  just  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful. 
Now  is  the  time  to  pass  the  alternative 
budget  of  the  Black  Caucus  and  the 
progressive  caucus. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  fellow 
freshman  Republican,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  SMfTH]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  sure  I  am  here  to  oppose 
the  proposal,  because  in  many  ways  it 
is  an  improvement  over  what  we  are 
considering  to  amend.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]  suggested 
that  some  of  our  problems  have  devel- 
oped because  of  misplaced  priorities.  I 
totally  agree.  I  think  priorities  prob- 
ably are  more  important  in  determin- 
ing how  we  spend  our  money,  rather 
than  increasing  taxes. 

I  am  a  farmer  from  Michigan.  For  a 
moment,  let  us  try  to  get  some  of  the 
tax  information  out  of  the  mow  and 
down  onto  the  barn  floor  where  we  can 
chew  at  it  a  little  bit. 

What  is  the  goal  in  reducing  deficit 
spending?  I   think   the  goal   is  to  in- 


crease savings  in  this  country.  This 
country  has  a  smaller  percentage  of 
savings  than  any  of  the  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world.  Part  of  that 
savings  is  a  negative  savings  because  of 
the  overexpenditure  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Part  of  it  is  because  we 
have  become  a  consumption  economy 
and  we  tend  not  to  save,  but  we  have 
been  encouraged  to  spend,  so  part  of 
the  goal  of  reducing  the  deficit  is  to  en- 
courage the  amount  of  money  that  is 
available  for  not  only  spending  for  a 
college  education  or  a  new  home,  but 
maybe,  most  importantly,  having  that 
money  available  to  spend  for  improv- 
ing business  and  expending  business 
and  buying  new  machinery  and  tools 
and  equipment. 

When  we  increase  taxes,  what  are  we 
doing?  We  are  reaching  into  the  pocket 
of  what  mostly  is  savings  to  reduce 
overspending  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  is  a  negative  spending.  In 


package  will  create  jobs,  feed  children, 
and  educate  our  people. 

The  American  people  are  screaming 
for  change.  Let  us  hear  their  cries,  and 
once  again  invest  in  our  people  and 
their  institutions.  This  investment  will 
stimulate  economic  growth,  and  pro- 
mote the  democratic  ideal  of  human 
dignity.  We  should  do  no  less. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 
who  is  a  real  expert  on  defense. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

I  just  want  to  take  this  time  during 
these  very  important  budget  delibera- 
tions to  talk  a  little  bit  about  defense, 
because  this  is  one  area  in  which  we 
are  chartered  by  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  that  is 
as  Members  of  Congress  to  see  to  it 
that  we  have  adequate  navies,  armies. 


effect,  if  we  are  going  to  really  end  up    and  now  strategic  systems  to  secure 


with  more  money  that  is  available  to 
borrow,  we  have  to  reduce  spending, 
rather  than  increasing  taxes  to  deal 
with  the  deficit  in  this  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
fact  that  now  the  Federal  Government 
spends  half  of  the  total  savings  of  the 
private  sector  of  the  United  States  of 
America  because  of  our  overindul- 
gence, because  of  our  credit  card  econ- 
omy, and  our  credit  card  motivations 
that  are  putting  off  the  burden  to  fu- 
ture generations. 

I  agree  with  some  of  the  goals  and 
some  of  the  aspirations.  I  would  hope 
we  could  realign  our  priorities  to 
achieve  some  of  those  needed  objec- 
tives, rather  than  increase  taxes. 

D  1840 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Miss  Collins], 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  al- 
ternative budget.  This  budget  dem- 
onstrates a  true  commitment  to  alle- 
viating the  human  suffering  that  many 
Americans  have  experienced  over  the 
past  12  years.  No  longer  must  we  sit 
idly  by  and  cringe  at  the  possibility  of 
the  President  making  an  announce- 
ment that  will  take  more  dollars  out  of 
the  home  and  food  off  the  table. 

When  you  support  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  alternative  budget,  you 
will  build  upon  what  is  good  with  the 
Clinton  Economic  Program.  Yet,  you 
will  go  further  in  investing  in  our 
human  capital. 

The  disproportionate  ratio  of  defense 
spending  to  domestic  investment  is 
outdated.  The  CBC  alternative  will  use 
our  peace  dividend  and  invest  in  the 
programs    people     really     need.     This 


this  country.  And  I  think  Members 
may  not  realize  what  has  happened 
with  respect  to  defense  in  this  budget- 
ing process. 

First,  George  Bush  in  his  1993 
through  1997  budget  brought  down  the 
defense  budget  by  $50  billion.  He  asked 
Dick  Cheney,  he  ask  Colin  Powell, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  to  put 
together  a  budget  that  they  thought 
will  allow  for  adequate  defense  and  yet 
secure  much-needed  dollars  to  help  re- 
duce the  deficit,  and  they  came  up  with 
a  $50  billion  cut. 

Now  the  Democratic  budget  that  will 
be  offered,  the  base  budget  that  was  of- 
fered by  the  Budget  Committee,  is 
going  to  pull  defense  down  $112  billion, 
actually  $127  billion  in  authority  but 
$112  billion  in  outlays  below  the  Bush 
budget.  So  if  we  add  the  $112  billion 
and  the  $50  billion  in  cuts,  we  are  actu- 
ally now  $162  billion  below  the  base 
budget.  That  is  below  what  we  agreed 
on  in  1990  would  be  the  adequate  num- 
ber of  dollars  needed  for  national  de- 
fense. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  few  things  that  are 
happening  in  the  world  right  now  that 
I  hope  are  making  the  White  House 
take  a  second  look  at  the  defense  budg- 
et, and  I  hope  would  make  Members  of 
this  body  take  a  second  look. 

First,  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  we 
still  have  four  states.  That  is  Russia, 
the  Ukraine.  Belarus,  and  Kazakhistan. 
which  have  nuclear  weapons.  Now  theo- 
retically these  weapons  which  happen 
to  be  aimed,  incidentally,  at  the  United 
States  and  our  allies,  are  still  under 
the  control  of  the  Soviet  rocket  forces 
or  the  Soviets  strategic  systems  com- 
mand. But  we  are  not  really  sure  what 
is  going  to  happen  with  these  missiles. 
We  do  not  know  who  has  the  pink  slip 
on  them.  The  Ukraine  is  fighting  to  re- 
tain their  missiles  so  that  they  have 
autonomous  control  over  these  mis- 
siles, these  strategic  warheads  that  can 
hit  the  United  States.  Mr.  Yeltsin  now 
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has  been  paralyzed  by  the  hardliners  in 
Congress.  He  cannot  move.  We  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen.  Some 
intelligence  analysts  in  the  world  say 
that  Mr.  Yeltsin  will  be  gone  in  a  few 
months.  That  has  been  said  before,  but 
nonetheless,  this  is  a  very  dangerous 
situation. 

If  we  move  to  Bosnia  we  still  are  in 
a  very  unstable  situation  which  has  a 
great  opportunity  for  increased  vio- 
lence, a  great  opportunity  or  a  great 
possibility  that  United  States  forces 
may  at  some  time  be  required  to  move 
and  respond.  And  we  have  to  look  at 
that  situation  and  realize  that  we  can- 
not just  walk  away  from  Europe  be- 
cause the  confrontation  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  Europe  seems  to  be  wind- 
ing down. 

If  we  go  to  North  Korea,  we  will  see 
that  the  North  Koreans  just  pulled  out 
of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Trea- 
ty. The  North  Koreans  are  building  nu- 
clear systems.  And  a  further  danger  is 
that  the  North  Koreans  are  building 
ICBMs  and  have  ICBM  capability  to 
meet  up  with  those  nuclear  weapons. 
There  is  a  major  danger  there.  They 
have  a  government  that  is  very  aggres- 
sive. 

If  we  move  further  into  the  area  of 
nuclear  proliferation  around  the  world, 
we  see  abut  20  nations  that  are  acquir- 
ing ICBM  capability.  They  are  acquir- 
ing ICBM  capability  and  at  the  same 
time  developing,  as  Libya  did.  chemi- 
cal capability  and  nuclear  capability. 

So  we  are  leaving  this  era  of  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
think  we  are  leaving  this  era.  but  we 
are  entering  into  a  new  era  of  terror- 
ists with  high  technology.  And  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  budget,  in  the  Demo- 
crat-based budget  is  we  are  going  far 
below  and  making  far  deeper  cuts  than 
the  cuts  that  Secretary  Aspin  as  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  advocated. 

Let  me  tell  Members  what  Chairman 
Aspin  said  we  ought  to  do  in  his  so- 
called  option  C.  He  said  we  need  to 
have  enough  strength  to  do  a  couple  of 
things.  We  have  got  to  be  able  to  fight 
a  Desert  Storm  conflict,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  enough  left  over  to 
have  a  contingency  operation  and  also 
carry  out  air  operations  should  North 
Korea  invade  the  South. 

The  Democrat-based  budget  is  $60  bil- 
lion below  that  Aspin  level  that  is 
manifested  on  this  chart. 

We  should  vote  against  the  Democrat 
budget. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rangel].  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  the 
Black  Caucus  and  Progressive  Caucus 
views  with  this  august  body.  It  is  dif- 
ficult in  2  minutes  to  try  to  unload  the 
last  12  years  of  heavy  deficit  burden 
that  has  been  placed  on  our  shoulders. 


Nevertheless,  very  few  people  have 
the  courage  to  admit  that  the  only  way 
we  can  handle  this  is  cut  back  spend- 
ing, and  yes,  get  beyond  the  fiscal  pol- 
icy that  exists  in  "read  my  lips." 

President  Clinton  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  state  that  the  only  way  that  we 
can  do  it  is  increase  taxes  as  we  move 
forward  to  cut  spending,  and  always  to 
remember  that  unless  we  have  all  of 
our  Americans  working  and  productive 
that  we  are  losing  not  only  our  com- 
petitive edge,  but  we  are  losing  the 
ability  to  raise  revenues.  To  that  end 
we  have  lauded  the  President's  efforts 
and  believe  that  we  can  do  better,  and 
that  we  can  do  more,  that  we  do  not 
need  an  energy  tax,  even  though  we  do 
have  the  earned  income  tax  credit.  We 
can  remove  that  and  start  moving  to- 
ward weatherization,  that  we  do  not 
have  to  put  caps,  remove  the  expansion 
of  the  Social  Security  tax  from  50  per- 
cent to  85  percent,  put  to  do  something 
that  people  do  not  like  to  do,  to  say 
that  we  are  prepared  to  increase  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  that. 

So  what  we  have  done  is  increase  the 
individual  taxes  from  36  to  38  percent, 
put  a  surtax  on  the  corporate  tax  mak- 
ing a  combination  of  $12.2  billion  in- 
crease, increase  the  capital  gains  tax 
from  28  percent  to  31  percent  raising 
another  $3.5  billion,  putting  a  cap  on 
mortgage  deductions  and  removing  the 
$1  million  principal  that  we  have, 
bringing  it  to  a  more  realistic  $300,000, 
taking  away  the  second  home  deduc- 
tion. 

D  1850 

By  combining  this,  what  we  have 
done  is  reduced  the  deficit  by  $15.1  bil- 
lion and  increased  revenue  by  $23.7  bil- 
lion. It  is  a  good  way  to  go.  and  I  thank 
the  efforts  of  both  the  caucuses.  Pro 
gressive  and  Black,  for  allowing  us 
once  again  to  present  our  views  to  the 
House. 

Some  are  attacking  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  budget  for  its  revenue  provisions.  As 
I  said  in  the  detiate  last  night  the  caucus  has 
generally  been  ahead  of  its  time  when  it 
comes  to  tax  provisions. 

For  a  long  time  it  pushed  the  concept  that 
it  made  no  sense  to  tax  the  working  poor;  and 
in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  Congress  took 
millions  of  working  poor  off  the  tax  rolls.  Simi- 
larly it  has  been  pushing  for  tax  incentives  to 
deal  with  social  inequities  arxi  they  have  been 
recognized  in  the  low-income  housing  tax 
credit  and  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  that  we 
applaud  are  being  made  permanent  In  this 
proposal. 

The  caucus  has.  in  every  budget  it  has  pre- 
sented, called  for  fiscal  responsibility  while 
tjeing  able  to  address  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion that  required  investment  in  people  now  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  cost  of  failure  in  our  com- 
munities in  the  future. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  always 
recognized  tfiat  during  the  ReagarvBush  years 
that  the  tax  system  was  skewed  to  help  the 
rich  with  the  belief  their  wealth  would  trickle 
down  for  everyone  else.  This  policy  resulted  in 


outrageous  redistribution  of  wealth  during  the 
decade  and  in  a  failure  to  invest  in  our  people. 
The  caucus  was  always  ready  to  challenge 
this  empty  fiscal  policy  of  "Read  my  lips." 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  always 
believed,  as  the  American  people  are  now  so 
cleariy  indicating,  that  they  are  ready  to  sac- 
rifice and  redirect  their  resources  to  invest  in 
the  future. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  applauds 
the  President's  txjdget.  It  is  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  the  investment  in  our  people  that  we 
need  so  desperately  if  we  are  to  turn  around 
the  drain  on  our  ecorx)my  from  poverty,  drugs, 
crime.  arxJ  despair.  But.  we  and  the  progres- 
sive coalition  believe  we  can  do  better.  We 
offer  a  lax  proposal  that  is  more  progressive 
and  is  part  of  the  budget  that  will  reduce  the 
deficit  to  a  level  even  lower  than  either  the 
President's  txidget  or  the  Budget  Committee's 
product  while  providing  comparable,  if  not 
more  concentrated,  investment  in  our  people. 

On  taxes,  we  strongly  stand  by  our  time- 
honored  belief  in  a  more  progressive  tax  code. 

That  is  why  we  renwve  the  broad-based  en- 
ergy excise  tax.  That  and  do  not  include  ex- 
panded taxation  of  Social  Security  for  retirees 
with  incomes  as  low  as  S25.000.  We  know 
that  the  increases  in  the  earned  income  tax 
credit,  energy  assistance,  and  the  food  stamps 
will  pfovide  some  cushion,  but  we  know  how 
bad  poor  people  have  had  It  for  the  past  dec- 
ade and  we  know  that  these  offsets  are  not 
likely  to  be  sufficient  to  make  up  for  their 
losses  arxJ  the  addition  of  these  increases  in 
energy  costs. 

We  cannot  understand  why  we  have  to  con- 
tinue to  subsidize  luxury  housing  while  so 
many  are  still  homeless  or  ill  housed  or  dou- 
bled or  tripled  up  in  inner-city  apartments. 
That  is  why  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
would  drop  the  limit  on  the  mortgage  from  SI 
million  to  5300,000  of  pnnciple  and  eliminate 
the  deduction  for  second  homes. 

We  are  fearful,  as  many  economists  are. 
that  with  a  higher  marginal  tax  rate  for  the 
well-off  that  the  28  percent  rate  for  capital 
gains  will  only  encourage  the  gaming  and 
sheltering  that  we  saw  prior  to  the  1986  re- 
form act.  Therefore,  we  would  raise  the  capital 
gains  rate  to  31  percent.  There  will  still  be  a 
differential,  but  not  as  great. 

We  believe  that  the  corporations  in  the  Na- 
tion must  also  pay  their  fair  share  and  that  it 
makes  sense  to  keep  the  top  corporate  and 
individual  rates  close  together.  Therefore,  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  proposes  to  raise 
the  corporate  rate  to  38  percent. 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  budget.  In  past  years  we 
have  found  our  budget  too  far  away  from  the 
one  that  comes  down  from  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. Today,  we  are  pleased  that  our  proposal 
and  the  Preskjent's  are  so  much  closer  to- 
gether in  numbers  and  in  spirit.  Because  we 
know  that  we  have  to  reduce  the  deficit,  cut 
the  overgrowing  burden  of  interest  costs,  and 
redeploy  our  assets  to  win  the  economic  war 
of  competition  by  investing  in  all  our  people, 
including  those  who  have,  or  are  on  the  verge 
of,  losing  hope  if  we  are  to  ensure  a  better 
America  for  all  our  children. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  distin- 
guished whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  for  its  serious  and  intellectu- 
ally honest  effort  to  present  a  budget 
alternative. 

While  I  disagree  with  the  details  of 
this  budget,  I  want  to  affirm  that  there 
is  no  problem  in  America  more  impor- 
tant than  saving  the  inner  city,  no 
problem  in  America  more  important 
than  addressing  the  concerns  of  the 
poorest  and  neediest  of  Americans. 

I  look  forward  very  much  to  working 
with  this  reinvigorated  and  expanded 
Black  Caucus  in  finding  some  common 
and  bipartisan  efforts  to  truly  help  the 
neediest  of  Americans. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  indicate  that  in  the 
past  where  there  have  been  programs 
targeted  to  help  the  poor  and  the 
homeless  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  been  cooperative,  and  we 
in  the  caucus  look  forward  to  any  way 
that  we  can  work  together  starting 
today. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Payne],  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  first  time  since  the  end 
of  the  cold  war  our  country  will  be  al- 
lowed to  make  significant  reductions 
in  our  national  defense  budget,  finally 
realizing  the  elusive  peace  dividend. 

There  is  a  national  consensus  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  place  most  of  the 
savings  to  take  better  care  of  our  do- 
mestic needs  by  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy, creating  jobs,  and  reducing  the 
national  debt.  But.  at  the  same  time, 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  takes 
the  strong  position  that  we  also  have 
an  obligation  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
this  same  cold  war.  problems  that  were 
created  in  Africa. 

Looking  at  Somalia  as  a  perfect  ex- 
ample, no  guns  are  manufactured  in 
Somalia,  but  there  are  more  guns  in 
Somalia  than  any  country  in  the  world 
per  person.  We  say  that  African  coun- 
tries were  used  as  pawns  by  both  the 
United  States  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  in  the  cold  war.  In  some  coun- 
tries, the  two  world  powers  switched 
alliances,  like  in  Somalia,  as  some  col- 
leges switch  basketball  coaches. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  as  Amer- 
icans who  have  always  stood  for  fair- 
ness and  humanitarian  values  to  do  the 
right  thing  now. 

We  support  the  reauthorization  of 
the  $100  million  flexible  fund  for  the 
Africa  Relief,  Rehabilitation,  and  Re- 
covery Fund,  also  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  and  peacemaking,  and 
the  United  Nations  specialized  agencies 


like  UNICEF,  UNHCR,  and  UNDP 
which  will  also  require  additional  sup- 
port. The  United  States  should  pay  up 
all  of  its  back  dues. 

We  finally  request  that  the  African 
Development  Fund  receive  $1  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1994,  an  increase  of  $200 
million.  This  is  an  investment  in  the 
future  in  sustainable  development  for 
an  environmentally  free  African  con- 
tinent. America  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman       from        California        [Mr. 

ROHRABACHER]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  came  to  Washington  12  years  ago  with 
Ronald  Reagan. 

After  4  years  of  having  liberal  Demo- 
crats control  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  the  Presidency,  our  country  was 
left  with  the  highest  interest  rates  and 
the  highest  inflation  in  this  century. 
We  had  higher  unemployment  rates 
and  a  negative  growth  rate  than  what 
we  have  today. 

As  we  set  out  to  clean  up  the  mess, 
all  we  heard  for  the  last  12  years  was 
carping  and  nitpicking  from  the  lib- 
erals who  put  us  in  the  hole  in  the  first 
place.  Over  and  over  again,  our  pro- 
gram of  low  taxes  and  deregulation  and 
controlled  spending  was  ridiculed  as 
trickle-down  economics. 

No  matter  how  the  liberals  want  to 
rewrite  history,  the  1980's  resulted  in 
at  least  moderate  improvement  in  the 
well-being  of  Americans  at  every  in- 
come level.  That  is  because  they  were 
focusing  on  job  creation  in  the  private 
sector,  on  rewarding  hard  work  and  in- 
vestment, and  on  relieving  the  econ- 
omy-killing tax  and  regulatory  burden 
on  the  people.  Almost  20  million  new 
jobs  were  created  with  low  inflation, 
low  interest  rates,  and  decreasing  un- 
employment. We  killed  the  stagnation 
monster  created  by  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  Democrats. 

By  the  way.  all  the  liberals  and  left- 
ist professors  who  claimed  the  Reagan 
years  were  so  bad  have  intentionally 
put  the  last  2  years  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration into  their  calculations  of 
how  they  analyzed  the  Reagan  years. 
Those  years  were  so  bad  that  they 
would  drag  down  any  analysis  of  what 
the  Reagan  years  are  all  about. 

Yes,  the  deficit  did  go  up  under  the 
Reagan  years,  but  let  me  say  that  had 
the  same  economic  figures  and  the 
same  economic  trends  that  continued 
during  the  Carter  years,  had  it  contin- 
ued during  the  Reagan  years,  we  would 
have  had  a  much  higher  deficit  much 
earlier  on. 

Well,  now  the  liberal  spenders  have 
again  captured  control  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  the  Presidency.  What 
do  they  propose  to  do?  Enact  the  larg- 
est tax  increase  in  American  history, 
and  they  promised  not  to  hit  the  mid- 
dle class,  and  now  they  propose  to  clob- 
ber the  middle  class  and  everybody 
else. 
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In  1990  these  very  same  liberal  Demo- 
crats pressured  George  Bush  into  a  tax 
increase  in  the  name  of  scaling  back 
spending.  Well,  the  spending  was  never 
scaled  back.  I  predicted  then  it  would 
knock  the  legs  out  from  under  the 
economy  and  throw  people  out  of  work 
and  result  in  a  higher,  instead  of  lower, 
deficit.  That  is  exactly  what  happened, 
and  George  Bush  lost  his  Presidency  in 
the  process. 

Incredibly,  the  economic  hardship 
created  by  their  last  tax  increase  is 
now  being  used  to  justify  another  tax 
increase  and  a  further  increase  in 
spending  which  they  call  stimulus 
spending— 1990  was  really  the  end  of 
the  Reagan  economic  era. 

Today,  however,  we  make  it  official. 
This  budget  makes  it  official.  They  are 
back  in  control,  and  I  predict  the  econ- 
omy is  going  down,  and  they  are  going 
to  have  to  take  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Knollenberg].  a  fellow  freshman. 

Mr.  KNOLLENBERG.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  register  my  opposition 
to  the  $16.2  billion  so-called  stimulus 
package  that  the  House  will  vote  on 
today.  This  package  will  add  $16.2  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit  at  a  time  when 
Americans  want  the  deficit  cut. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
items  in  this  appropriations  package. 
These  items  do  not  constitute  an  emer- 
gency and  they  will  not  create  jobs — 
$28  million  to  forgive  D.C.'s  budget  def- 
icit; $117  million  for  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Standards  and  Technology:  $22 
million  for  historical  preservation;  $23 
million  to  promote  a  green  agenda;  $28 
million  for  alternative  fuel  vehicles; 
$148  million  to  the  IRS  for  new  equip- 
ment: and  $38  million  for  buildings  at 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

The  list  goes  on  the  on.  This  package 
is  full  of  pork  to  pay  off  political  con- 
stituencies. Everyone  gets  something. 
Everyone  except  the  American  tax- 
payer who  gets  stuck  with  the  bill. 

"The  administration  claims  that  this 
stimulus  package,  which  will  cost  $30 
billion  when  the  tax  incentives  are 
added,  will  create  500.000  jobs.  Even  if 
this  were  true,  each  job  is  costing 
$60,000.  This  is  ridiculous  when  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  create  a  job  for  $40,000. 
And  the  truth  is  that  this  deficit 
spending  program  combined  with  the 
Democrat  tax  hikes  will  destroy  more 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  than  it  will 
create  in  the  Government  sector. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  fellow 
freshman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BONILLA]. 

D  1900 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day I  brought  my  7-year-old  daughter. 
Alicia,  to  the  floor  with  me  when  I 
voted.  Looking  at  her  optimistic  face, 
it  troubles  me  to  think  that  Congress 
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is  running  up  massive  expenses  that 
will  burden  her  20  years  from  now  when 
she  is  starting  her  family  and  career. 

Think  about  it — todays  purchases 
will  be  tomorrow's  headaches  for  your 
children  and  mine. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  our  voting  cards 
are  about  the  same  size  as  a  credit 
card.  The  spend  now,  pay  later  credit 
card  addiction  runs  rampant  in  Con- 
gress. Members  of  Congress  just  insert 
their  cards  in  a  slot  and  run  up  the  Na- 
tion's bills  without  worrying  about 
paying  for  them  right  now. 

But  eventually  someone  will  have  to 
pay  these  bills. 

Today  we  will  be  voting  on  a  budget 
which  promises  deficit  reduction  but 
delivers  debt.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
think  about  the  future  happiness  of  our 
children  and  the  future  strength  of  our 
country  when  they  vote  today. 

Let  us  not  use  our  voting  cards  as 
credit  cards  to  run  up  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. Let  us  be  responsible  and  vote 
against  this  budget. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  many  of  the  Re- 
publicans, I  admire  the  Black  Caucus 
budget.  Unlike  them,  I  plan  also  to 
vote  for  it.  The  caucus  has  done  the 
best  job,  it  seems  to  me,  of  any  of  the 
budgets  presented  to  us  in  allocating 
spending  according  to  where  it  ought 
to  go.  No  budget  is  perfect.  There  are 
elements  of  this  I  would  disagree  with; 
when  specific  implementation  came 
forward,  I  would  vote  against  one  or 
two  pieces.  But  overall  they  have  done 
the  best  job  in  saying  that  the  victory 
of  the  United  States  in  the  cold  war 
frees  up  substantial  resources  for  us  to 
use  elsewhere. 

They  correctly  point  out  that  many 
of  those  resources  in  the  first  instance 
should  go  to  easing  the  pain  and  transi- 
tion of  those  who  have  served  this 
country.  The  Black  Caucus  budget 
deals  very  well  with  the  short-term 
problem  of  those  who  will  be  disadvan- 
taged, but  it  does  by  far  the  best  job  of 
taking  advantage  over  the  longer  term 
of  providing  funds  where  we  need  them: 
Clean  water,  housing,  et  cetera.  In  the 
United  States  this  is  the  best  budget 
for  putting  the  resources  where  they 
need  to  be.  If  it  fails,  I  will  be  pleased 
to  vote  for  the  second  best  budget,  but 
this  is  the  best  one  today. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Black  Caucus,  and  I  also  agree  that 
they  have  made  an  effort.  Let  me  talk 
about  a  few  areas  that  I  would  totally 
disagree,  as  a  businessperson. 


I  was  at  Miramar  Naval  Air  Station 
just  2  weeks  ago.  and  a  young  man 
came  up  to  me,  he  was  a  pilot.  He  said, 
"Duke,  I  am  an  American:  I  am  not  an 
African-American.  I  want  to  explain  to 
you  why.  I  was  an  enlisted  man,  and  I 
worked  real  hard  in  the  Navy  and  the 
officers  noticed  me  and  they  recognized 
me  for  the  officer  program.  I  worked 
hard  in  the  officer  program,  and  they 
elected  me  to  go  to  pilot  training."  He 
is  now  a  young  pilot. 

Many  of  the  young  men  and  women 
that  serve  in  our  military  forces  today 
receive  an  education  by  far  better  than 
they  would  in  any  vocational  school 
that  exists  in  this  country  today,  bet- 
ter than  you  would  from  any  conver- 
sion dollars  that  you  will  use  today. 

I  think  when  you  cut  the  military, 
you  also  cut  the  minority  programs. 
Last  week,  two  of  our  Democratic  Sen- 
ators from  the  State  of  California 
stood  up  and  said,  "We  don't  want  any 
of  our  bases  to  be  closed.  It  impacts 
our  economy  too  much."  But  those 
same  two  Senators  3  days  ago  voted  to 
cut  $127  billion  from  the  defense  pro- 
grams. You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
What  we  need  to  take  a  look  at,  I 
think,  is  a  balanced  defense  program 
that  not  only  aids  the  military  but  de- 
fends this  country  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  those  programs  for  the 
inner  city.  I  want  to  remind  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  other  side  that  the 
29th  of  March  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
Los  Angeles  riots.  If  we  really  want  to 
do  something,  we  need  to  come  up  and 
get  some  programs  that  affect  those 
areas. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
I'/i  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Towns]. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentlemen  from  California 
[Mr.  Cunningham]  that  this  budget 
deals  with  the  Los  Angeles  riots.  That 
is  what  this  budget  is  all  about.  It 
deals  with  the  problems  in  terms  of 
what  happened  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  12  years. 
America  has  been  gutted.  The  inner 
cities  and  rural  areas  have  been  deci- 
mated by  Government  policies  which 
taxed  the  middle  class  and  gave  the 
rich  tax  breaks.  The  scheme  bank- 
rupted America,  destroyed  the  spirit  of 
this  country  for  millions  of  her  people, 
and  created  a  culture  of  greed  and  ex- 
pediency which  continues  to  eat  away 
at  the  foundations  of  this  country.  It  is 
time  to  rebuild  America  and  place  the 
firm  foundation  of  the  American  dream 
in  every  heart.  The  CBC  alternative 
budget  is  the  only  measure  which  can 
do  this. 

Our  budget  provides  meaningful  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  those  citizens 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  own 
and  become  active  participants  in  the 
economic  life  of  our  country.  It  pro- 
vides a  helping  hand  to  those  who  have 


been  displaced  by  changes  in  the  civil- 
ian economy  or  the  military  atmos- 
phere. It  is  a  sane  and  humane  response 
to  the  deeply  entrenched  and  long- 
standing problems  in  this  Nation. 

It  is  in  this  budget  alternative  that 
their  hopes  can  be  made  real  and  their 
dreams  can  be  given  a  chance.  It  is  in 
this  budget  to  rebuild  America  and  pro- 
vide hope  and  a  change  to  people  who 
have  struggled  with  unbearable  hard- 
ships for  12  long  years  but  who  refuse 
to  go  away  and  be  forgotten.  It  is  in 
their  names  that  we  offer  this  budget 
to  rebuild  their  hopes  and  give  their 
lives  and  dreams  a  chance.  It  is  only 
through  this  kind  of  intense  infusion  of 
assistance  and  revenue  raising  that  we 
can  begin  to  heal  the  economic  hemor- 
rhage that  has  sapped  the  lifeblood 
from  every  artery  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

PREFERE.S'TIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
BURTON  OF  INDIANA 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana  moves  that  the 
committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  resolvinfr  clause  be 
stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  understand  it.  it  is  5  minutes 
on  each  side,  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  apologize  for  interrupting  the 
proceedings,  but  we  have  a  very  impor- 
tant reason  for  doing  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
BENTLEY]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
First,  I  want  to  applaud  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume],  who  has  spo- 
ken so  eloquently  in  behalf  of  the 
Black  Caucus  alternative.  Because  of 
my  deep  respect  for  him  and  his  beliefs, 
I  wish  I  could  go  along  with  it.  How- 
ever, as  I  understand  it,  this  alter- 
native calls  for  substantial  hike  in 
taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  somewhere  along  the 
line  many  Members  in  this  House  are 
forgetting  that  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  kicked  off  as  a  result  of  taxes, 
more  specifically  taxes  without  rep- 
resentation. 

For  example.  Mr.  Burton  and  I  were 
prevented  from  bringing  our  plans, 
which  are  parallel,  because  they  call 
for  a  flat  freeze  of  all  Federal  expendi- 
tures plus  2-percent  increase  across  the 
board.  This  combination  would  balance 
the  budget  by  the  year  2000  without 
any  increase  in  taxes  of  any  kind,  and 
that  would  help  not  only  those  areas 
that  the  Black  Caucus  want  to  boost  as 


well  as  all  America,  again  without  rais- 
ing taxes. 

The  only  real  difference  between  Mr. 
Burton's  and  mine  is  that  I  included 
reconciliation  language  instructing  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  reduce 
what  the  budget  experts  say  was  nec- 
essary, the  expenditures,  by  $17.1  bil- 
lion. 
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I  wanted  that  so  it  could  be  seen  by 
everybody  that  the  budget  process  was 
taken  out  of  the  back  rooms  and  on  to 
C-SPAN  for  the  public  to  see.  This  is 
the  only  time  the  whole  budget  would 
be  in  front  of  Congress  and  all  Members 
should  be  allowed  to  offer  their  alter- 
natives, to  offer  specific  budget  cuts. 

That  is  the  way  it  should  be.  in  my  opinion. 

An  example.  I  would  cite  the  efforts  of  many 
people  to  cut  the  honey  subsidy,  but  the  mer- 
its of  that  subsidy  should  be  weighed  against 
everyone  else's — in  one  forum,  in  one  discus- 
sion. 

When  production  line  workers  from  McDon- 
nell-Douglas lose  their  jobs  to  DOD  cuts, 
these  workers  have  a  right  to  know  why.  If  we 
show  them  that  their  paychecks  are  being 
taken  away  so  that  others  can  receive  sub- 
sidies of  one  kind  or  another,  these  workers 
will  understand  what  is  going  on. 

That  is  honesty.  We  owe  them  that. 

We  all  need  a  chance  to  have  more  than  an 
up  or  down  vote.  I  could  not  support  the  Ka- 
sich  program  Ijecause  my  constituents  are  im- 
pacted by  cutting  Amtrak  and  the  Federal 
workers  would  be  treated  unfairly.  I  wanted  to 
offer  amendments,  but  no  rifle  shot  amend- 
ments were  made  in  order. 

During  the  discussion  on  the  rule,  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  proposed  amendments  would  have  taken 
much  time  on  the  floor,  and  the  Rules  Conv 
mittee  nixed  them. 

I  think  the  majority  was  wrong.  I  believe  the 
country  does  want  to  see  honey  subsidies,  de- 
fense, and  highways  debated.  In  my  opinion, 
last  year's  election  was  a  referendum  on 
opening  up  the  process. 

Since  I  first  proposed  an  across-the-board 
freeze  in  1988,  I  have  talked  to  many  people, 
from  farmers  to  seniors  to  veterans  to  Federal 
workers.  They  all  say  the  same  thing:  "The 
budget  should  not  be  balanced  on  my  back 
alone."  All  of  them  have  been  willing  to  shoul- 
der the  burden — if  everyone  else  also  does. 

Equity,  and  equity  alone,  should  drive  the 
budget  talks. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
kind  comments. 

Let  me  just  say  that  we  have  not  had 
the  luxury  of  bringing  our  freeze  plus  2 
percent  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  because 
the  Rules  Committee  would  not  allow 
it;  so  what  we  have  had  to  do  all  day 
long  is  find  a  way  to  bring  this  to  the 
floor  so  that  people  could  vote  up  or 
down  whether  or  not  they  want  a  freeze 
plus  2  percent,  which  will  get  us  to  a 
balanced  budget  by  the  year  2000  with- 
out a  tax  increase. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
program  will  not  hit  the  COLA'S  of  sen- 


ior citizens  on  Social  Security  or  Fed- 
eral employees  or  military  retirees.  It 
is  a  program  that  will  work  under  the 
2  percent  cap,  and  we  can  get  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  without  the  $402  billion 
in  tax  increases  that  President  Clinton 
wants  and  it  will  do  the  job. 

The  only  problem  is,  it  pinches  some 
toes.  The  American  people  are  willing 
to  sacrifice,  but  they  do  not  want  to 
spend  more  taxes.  They  want  us  to 
take  a  meat  cleaver  to  spending.  This 
is  the  way  to  do  it. 

My  colleagues,  we  will  be  having  a 
vote  on  this,  so  if  you  are  for  the  freeze 
plus  2  percent  instead  of  these  huge  tax 
increases,  I  hope  you  will  support  the 
Bentley-Burton  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  baU 
ance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion.  We 
are  proceeding  with  the  debate.  We  in- 
tend to  move  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
budget  resolution  this  evening. 

I  would  urge  Members  to  vote  "no" 
on  the  Burton  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume]. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
rise  in  support  of  the  position  enun- 
ciated just  a  moment  ago  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee. 

We  believe  that  striking  the  enacting 
clause  of  this  bill  is  the  wrong  thing  to 
do.  It  has  been  an  orderly  process.  We 
hope  to  continue  that  way. 

We  recognize  there  are  diverse  and 
oftentimes  clashing  differences  on  the 
budget  that  have  been  before  us,  both 
this  budget  proposal  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones,  but  we  believe  quite 
frankly  that  to  strike  the  enacting 
clause  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do  and 
would  urge  Members  to  resist  the  gen- 
tleman's motion. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  122.  noes  302, 
not  voting  11,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  83] 
AYES— 122 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NEl 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bilirakis 

Blute 

Boehlert 


Boehner 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Canady 

Castle 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 


Diaz-Balart 

Doollttle 

Doman 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks  (NJ) 


Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gin^ich 

Goodlatte 

Goss 

Grams 

Greenwood 

Hancock 

Heney 

Merger 

Hoekstra 

Horn 

HufTlngton 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Inghs 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

KnoUenberg 

Kyi 

Lazlo 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Andrews  (TX I 

Applegate 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Baesler 

Barcia 

Barlow 

Barrett  (WI) 

Barton 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bliley 

Bonilla 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Brjant 

Bunning 

Byrne 

Calvert 

Camp 

Cantwell 

Card  in 

Can- 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clajaon 

Clement 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (ILi 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

de  Lugo  ( VI I 

Deal 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dickey 

Dicks 


Leach 

Levy 

Lightfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Machtley 

ManzuUo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

Meyers 

Michel 

Moorhead 

Nussle 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pombo 

Quinn 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Roberto 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

NOES— 302 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Durbin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (TXi 

Engel 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Fish 

Flake 

Foglietu 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Grandy 

Green 

Gunderson 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harman 

Hasten 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoke 

Holden 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutlo 

Hyde 

Inslee 

Istook 

JefTerson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnston 


Ros-LehUnoi 

Roth 

Royce 

Santonim 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weldon 

Williams 

WoU 

Young  (AK) 

Zelifr 

Ztmmer 


Kanjorskl 

Kaplur 

Kasich 

Kennedy 

Kennel  ly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Kolbe 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McMillan 
McNuIty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Mica 

Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (FL) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Mollohan 
Montgomers" 
Moran 
Morella 
Murphy 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
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Ne»l  (NO 

Rowland 

Stupak 

Norton  (DC) 

Roybal-Allard 

Swett 

Oberatar 

Rasb 

Swift 

Obey 

Sabo 

Synar 

OWer 

Sanders 

Tanner 

Ortiz 

Sansmeister 

Tauiln 

Orton 

Sarpallus 

Taylor  (MS) 

Owens 

Sawyer 

Tejeda 

Pkllone 

Scbenk 

Thomas  (CA) 

Parker 

Schlff 

Thornton 

Putor 

Schroeder 

Thurman 

Payne (NJ) 

Schumer 

Torres 

Payne  (VA) 

Scott 

Torricelll 

Pelosl 

Sensenbrenner 

Towns 

Penny 

Serrano 

Traflcant 

Peterson  (FL) 

Sharp 

Tucker 

Peterson  (MN) 

Shaw 

Underwood  (GU) 

Pickett 

Shays 

Unsoeld 

Pickle 

Shepherd 

Valentine 

Pomeroy 

Shuster 

Velazquez 

Porter 

Slslsky 

Vento 

Poshard 

SkaCTS 

Vlsclosky 

Price  (NO 

Skeen 

Volkmer 

Pryce  (0H> 

Skelton 

Walsh 

Rahall 

Slattery 

Waters 

RuDgel 

Slaughter 

Watt 

Reed 

Smith  (lA) 

Wheat 

Rerala 

Smith  (OR) 

Whltten 

Reynolds 

Snowe 

Wilson 

Ricbardson 

Spratt 

Wise 

Rid«e 

Stark 

Woolsey 

Roemer 

Stenholm 

Wyden 

Rose 

Stokes 

Wynn 

Rostenkowskl 

Strickland 

Vates 

Roukema 

Studds 

Young  (FL) 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Cllnger 

Maloney 

Taylor  (NO 

Faleonuvaega 

Myers 

Washington 

(AS) 

Quillen 

Waxman 

PordCTN) 

Romero- Barcelo 

Heuy 

(PR) 

a  1935 

Mr.  PORTER  and  Mr.  MILLER  of 
California  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  ZELIFF,  ROTH,  THOMAS  of 
Wyoming,  McINNIS,  EMERSON, 
STUMP,  McCANDLESS,  PAXON,  DOR- 
NAN,  STEARNS.  GALLEGLY.  COBLE, 
and  Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye.  ' 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
be  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
to  characterize  a  Member  as  petulant 
and  puerile  for  continuing  to  call  a  se- 
ries of  unnecessary  rollcall  votes  to  in- 
terrupt the  business  of  this  House  and 
the  orderly  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
state  that  that  is  not  a  proper  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  Chair  would  announce  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  has 
11  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mfume] 
has  9'/^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  congratulate  first  the 
Black  Caucus  for  coming  up  with  a 
budget.  Having  been  a  freshman  mem- 


ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  I 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  put  a  budget  to- 
gether. I  hope  their  budget  gets  much 
more  respect  from  their  side  of  the 
aisle  than  our  budget  did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  district  in 
southwest  Florida  where  we  have  a 
large  number  of  retirees  and  small 
businesses,  my  constituents  have  said, 
"Dan,  we  are  willing  to  make  a  sac- 
rifice, we  are  willing  to  contribute,  but 
we  want  to  make  sure  the  Government 
does  their  fair  share  first." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  basic  prob- 
lem with  this  plan  and  the  next  plan 
we  are  going  to  be  voting  on.  This  plan 
asks  for  the  people  to  give  now  and  the 
Government  is  going  to  sacrifice  some 
years  in  the  future,  maybe  in  the  104th 
Congress  or  the  105th  Congress,  when 
many  of  the  Members  in  this  room  will 
not  even  be  here.  That  is  when  they  are 
going  to  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  problem 
with  this  plan,  that  it  does  not  have 
spending  now  and  spending  first. 

The  other  problem  is  when  we  talk 
about  jobs  and  the  economy  and  stimu- 
lating the  economy,  I  do  know  a  little 
bit  about  that  as  a  businessman  and  a 
former  college  professor  in  business 
school.  What  that  tells  me  is  I  do  not 
understand  what  economic  theory  tells 
you  that  more  taxes  generate  jobs  and 
stimulates  an  economy. 

D  1940 

Basic  Economics  101  tells  us  more 
taxes  has  that  reverse  effect.  In  fact, 
some  studies  have  been  out.  DRI- 
McGraw  Hill  predicts  in  1997-98  more 
than  700.000  jobs  will  be  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  fiscal  drag  due  to  the  tax  in- 
creases in  the  Clinton  plan.  And  this 
plan  is  even  worse.  This  plan  raises 
taxes  by  $421  billion  more  than  the 
Clinton  plan.  It  increases  spending  by 
$141  billion  more  on  the  domestic  side. 

The  Goldman  Sachs  report  says  the 
same  thing.  Taxing  income  reduces 
work  effort  and  will  yield  less  revenue 
than  expected. 

The  people  in  Florida  in  my  district 
are  saying.  "We  need  to  cut  the  spend- 
ing first."  That  is  the  best  way  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  not  by  raising 
taxes  now  and  spending  at  some  future 
date. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ber- 
MAN]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  budget,  with  particular  appre- 
ciation for  the  way  they  dealt  with 
function  150. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  budg- 
et for  what  I  view  as  innovative,  farseeing  ap- 
proaches to  a  number  of  our  national  chal- 
lenges. 

Specific  among  these  is  the  Caucus  budg- 
et's proposal  for  international  affairs— function 


150.  The  CBC  budget  allows  prudent  but 
needed  increases  for  the  function,  to  fund  criti- 
cal national  needs  in  peacekeeping  and  devel- 
opment aid. 

In  the  development  assistance  area,  the 
CBC  budget  includes  much-needed  increases 
for  the  Africa  Development  Fund.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  campaigns  that  I  have  participated 
in  in  years  past  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
ADF  account  at  SI  billion. 

In  doing  this,  the  CBC  budget's  authors 
have  recognized  the  fundamental  reality  of  our 
changing  definition  of  national  security.  For- 
eign aid.  which  accounts  for  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  our  Federal  budget,  is  a  priceless  in- 
vestment providing  huge  returns  to  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

Foreign  aid  is  in  our  political  interest.  Eco- 
nomic security  contributes  to  political  stability 
and  a  world  that  is  safer  for  our  children.  U.S. 
development  assistance  is  a  vital  tool  to  help 
children  escape  disease,  starvation,  and  the 
ravages  of  epidemics. 

Foreign  aid  is  also  our  economic  interest. 
By  the  year  2000  four  out  of  five  consumers 
will  reside  in  developing  nations.  These  coun- 
tries already  provide  markets  for  more  than 
SI  28  billion,  or  30  percent,  of  U.S.  exports, 
supporting  over  a  million  American  jobs.  With- 
out sustained  economic  growth,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  developing  world  will  decline. 
Economic  assistance  increases  the  effective 
demand  of  foreign  markets. 

Bilateral  foreign  aid  is  cheap:  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget  and  a  frac- 
fion  of  a  percent  of  GNP.  Foreign  aid  has  also 
taken  rrrore  than  its  share  of  budget  cuts  dur- 
ing the  Gramm-Rudman  years,  slashed  from  a 
total  of  over  Si  9  billion  to  Si  5.8  billion  since 
fiscal  year  1985. 

I  may  have  one  or  two  problems  with  other 
areas  of  the  CBC  budget  but,  as  I  indicated, 
I  commend  its  authors  for  their  constructive 
approach  on  international  affairs.  I  intend  to 
vote  for  their  substitute,  and  urge  like-minded 
Members  to  join  me. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  budget 
presented  by  the  Black  Caucus,  a  real 
investment  for  America's  children  and 
America's  families  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ham- 
burg]. 

Mr.  HAMBURG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  budget  as  presented  by 
the  Black  Caucus  and  the  Progressive 
Caucus. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Islands  [Mr. 
DE  Lugo]. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Black  Caucus  and  commend  them  for  a 
proposal  well  thought  out  and  a  real 
investment  in  our  country. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


gentleman  from   South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Clyburn]. 

Mr.  CLYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  budget. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Black 
Caucus  for  the  tremendous  job  that  he 
has  done  on  this  budget  and  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  CONYERS]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
jection of  the  motion  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  was  a  very  signifi- 
cant vote  in  that  it  showed  a  new  atti- 
tude that  now  is  sweeping  through  this 
Chamber  with  regard  to  this  very  im- 
portant budget  proposal,  which  follows 
a  tradition  of  a  dozen  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budgets  that  have  been  a 
part  of  this  debate  for  as  many  years. 

And  I  think  that  it  is  very  appro- 
priate that  we  notice  that  tonight  this 
caucus  is  joined  by  yet  another  caucus 
in  support. 

We  notice  that  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  approached 
with  the  same  conviction  and  serious- 
ness and  inquiry  into  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget  that  the  Members 
who  put  it  together  have,  and  I  want  to 
sincerely  compliment  those  Members 
who  have  taken  the  time  to  examine 
our  budget.  I  hope  that  they  will  join 
us  in  a  vote. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  complemen- 
tary staff  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  that  justi- 
fies the  increased  military  reductions 
and  the  increased  spending  on  the  do- 
mestic side,  because  we  have  $310  bil- 
lion of  existing  cuts  that  can  be  made 
due  to  inefficiency  and  waste.  The  Vice 
President  of  this  Nation  is  heading  the 
task  force  to  reinvent  Government  in 
that  respect. 

I  would  urge  that  everyone  consider 
this  budget  in  as  careful  a  way  as  they 
can,  because  it  is  my  belief  that  this 
budget  will  soon  be  the  budget  that  we 
will  test  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  turn  this  Federal  Government 
around. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  fellow 
freshman,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  in  my  hand  here  a 
copy  of  a  one-page  pictorial  essay  from 
Readers  Digest,  January  1993.  What  it 
does  is  to  rate  the  moral  and  ethical 
standards  of  several  groups  of  people  in 
our  country: 

Small  business  owners,  64  percent;  journal- 
ists, big  surprise,  39  percent;  business  execu- 
tives, 31  percent;  lawyer,  25  percent;  Member 
of  Congress,  19  percent. 

Nineteen  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
country  think  that  Members  of  Con- 


gress have  acceptable  moral  and  eth- 
nical standards.  I  ask  a  question  rel- 
ative to  the  two  votes  that  we  are 
shortly  going  to  make.  Do  my  col- 
leagues really  believe  that  those  voters 
out  there,  only  19  percent  of  whom  be- 
lieve that  Congress  has  acceptable 
moral  and  ethnical  standards,  really 
want  this  Congress  to  take  their 
money  and  spend  it  for  them? 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  respect  the  in- 
telligence, the  wishes  of  the  American 
people  and  please  leave  the  money  in 
the  private  sector  where  it  will  create 
jobs,  real  jobs  and  wealth.  Honor  their 
evaluation  and  the  vote  that  they  are 
making  for  what  we  ought  to  do  in 
these  next  two  votes. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
Pelosi] 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Black  Caucus  val- 
ues-based budget  and  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  excellent 
product  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Nadler]. 

Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  honest  Presidential  budget  in 
12  years.  This  amendment  builds  on 
that  budget.  It  recognizes  that  while 
we  must  get  the  deficit  under  control, 
we  must  also  get  our  economy  in  order. 

We  are  investing  in  our  public  infra- 
structure at  one-half  the  rate  of  our 
competitors.  Private  investment  has 
decreased  from  10  percent  in  the  1960s 
to  3  percent. 

Our  productivity  is  increasing  at  one- 
sixth  the  Japanese  rate. 

The  President's  budget  starts  us  on 
the  road  to  rebuilding  our  economy  by 
investing  in  our  country.  This  amend- 
ment recognizes  that  with  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  Soviet  military  threat, 
we  can  do  much  more  by  shifting  sig- 
nificant funding  from  defense  to  human 
infrastructure  development. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Santorum]. 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  congratulate  the  Black  Caucus 
and  also  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  for  a  job  well 
done  in  presenting  some  alternatives  to 
this  body.  I  wish  we  could  have  more  of 
these  kinds  of  elaborate  debates  and 
have  the  House  work  its  will  on  a  lot  of 
other  issues. 

The  reason  I  am  coming  here  is  be- 
cause this  package  is  being  called  a  lot 
of  things. 

We  heard.in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  the  real  problem  here 
and  the  real  problem  for  this  change 
that  we  want  in  this  bill  is  because  this 
has  been  a  jobless  recovery.  I  cannot 
tell  my  colleagues  the  number  of  times 
I  have  heard  the  President  and  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  say  that 
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this  has  been  a  jobless  recovery.  We 
need  to  do  something  about  creating 
jobs  in  America.  We  can  have  all  this 
growth,  as  we  did  in  the  1980s,  but  did 
not  create  job  growth  that  we  need. 

D  1950 

This  recovery  is  not  a  job  growth 
kind  of  recovery.  We  are  going  to  pass 
this  package  to  create  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  Members 
to  hear  this.  The  administration's  own 
numbers,  their  own  numbers  on  unem- 
ployment over  the  next  5  years,  look  at 
them.  We  will  be  happy  to  give  them  to 
the  Members. 

By  1996,  1997,  and  1998  and  every  year 
in  between,  the  difference  between 
their  own  projections,  and  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  that  this  is  a  bit  of  a 
laughing  matter  if  we  look  at  the  dif- 
ference between  what  will  happen  with 
the  unemployment  rate  under  the  ad- 
ministrations  own  projections,  l)e- 
tween  whether  we  pass  this  package 
and  whether  we  do  not. 

In  1997,  under  the  administration's 
own  projections,  the  unemployment 
rate,  if  we  do  nothing  today,  if  we  do 
not  change  America,  will  be  5.8  per- 
cent. Under  the  plan,  if  the  plan  passes, 
do  Members  know  what  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  will  be,  the  dramatic  growth 
of  unemployment  in  America?  Under 
their  own  projections,  5.7  percent,  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent. 

This  does  not  just  apply  to  1997.  Look 
for  every  year  in  between,  the  same 
thing;  1-percent,  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
difference  in  growth  of  an  employment. 
That,  to  me.  to  go  and  raise  taxes  a 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  over  5 
years  for  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  is  not 
a  dramatic  change  in  America. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I,  like  many  of  my  colleagues,  am 
very  pleased  that  the  President  has 
submitted  a  budget  that  pays  more 
than  lip  service  to  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
cans, both  poor  and  not  so  poor.  I  ap- 
plaud his  efforts,  but  I  must  say  that 
the  various  budget  proposals  that  have 
been  debated  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
thus  far  have  fallen  short  of  the  needs 
of  my  constituents  who  have  been  ig- 
nored by  past  administrations  for  far 
too  long.  The  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus and  Progressive  Caucus  alternative 
budget  addresses  these  concerns. 

For  example,  the  CBC  and  Progres- 
sive Caucus  budget  increases  the  fund- 
ing for  several  important  programs  in- 
cluding community  development  banks 
and  the  Community  Reinvestment  Act. 
Banks  like  Chicago's  South  Shore 
Bank  and  programs  like  the  women's 
self  employment  project  have  shown 
the  world  that  people  can  provide  for 
themselves  if  given  the  opportunity 
through  good  lending  programs.  These 
initiatives     provide     entrepreneurial- 
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thinking  low  income  citizens  the  abil- 
ity to  gret  capital  to  start  businesses 
that  will  create  for  themselves  and 
others  a  way  out  of  poverty.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  invest  in  the 
future  of  America  than  to  tap  the  po- 
tential that  is  dormant  today  among 
the  poor  of  our  country. 

Further,  the  CBC  budget  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  education  and  training.  It 
provides  52  billion  more  in  funding  for 
the  Pell  Grant  Program,  specifically  to 
raise  maximum  grant  awards  from 
$2,300  to  $3,000.  This  change  brings  this 
program  a  little  closer  to  the  reality  of 
college  costs  in  1993  which,  as  any  of 
you  with  children  can  appreciate,  have 
grown  dramatically.  The  importance  of 
this  program  cannot  be  overstated. 
Pell  grants  are  a  major  way  that  we 
ensure  that  the  hope  of  a  better  life  ex- 
ists for  children  growing  up  poor  in 
America. 

This  budget  provides  $2.4  billion  in 
funding  for  substance  abuse  prevention 
and  treatment.  Drug-related  crime  is 
rampant  in  America  in  spite  of  what 
those  of  you  who  would  end  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  might  think. 
Any  budget  we  approve  must  provide 
for  funds  to  tackle  this  very  difficult 
problem.  In  some  areas  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  there  is  the  con- 
stant late  night  drug  trafficking.  Every 
recognized  authority  on  the  subject  has 
pointed  to  the  need  for  more  treatment 
sources,  and  for  the  targeting  of  our  re- 
sources on  hard  to  reach  and  at  risk 
populations  as  well  as  increased  law 
enforcement.  The  CBC  alternative  pro- 
vides for  both. 

Additional  funds  for  transportation, 
community  development  block  grants, 
and  other  infrastructure-building  pro- 
grams will  shore  up  our  physical  com- 
munities while  they  provide  needed 
jobs  to  fan  the  flames  of  the  economic 
recovery  which  have  only  just  begun  to 
burn. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  today 
that  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
and  the  Progressive  Caucus  have  of- 
fered this  alternative.  At  some  point 
we  must  focus  on  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic disasters  that  our  cities  and 
communities  have  come  to  resemble.  If 
not  today,  when?  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  reasoned  and  principled 
alternative  budget  proposal. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Tucker]. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  over- 
whelmingly and  unequivocally  rise  in 
support  of  the  alternative  budget  that 
has  been  propounded  by  the  CBC.  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  and  the 
Progressive  Caucus. 

As  a  new  Member  of  Congress.  I  am 
enlightened  by  the  fact  that  in  this 
year  if  the  Presidents  budget  proposal 
passes,  we  will  fully  fund  Head  Start. 
However,  it  has  been  edifying  to  me  to 


know  that  years  ago  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  had  the  vision  to  fully 
fund  Head  Start  through  its  alter- 
native budget  proposals. 

It  is  enlightening  to  all  of  us  to  know 
that  Members  like  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  MFUME] 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  Collins]  and  many  others  have 
the  vision  that  this  country  has  needed 
for  so  long  to  do  what  is  morally  right. 
When  I  hear  people  talk  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  about  what  is  morally 
right,  and  then  they  talk  about  raising 
taxes,  and  when  they  raised  taxes  for  12 
years  but  the  taxes  they  raised  never 
trickled  down  to  the  people  who  needed 
them,  then  I  understand  that  they  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  moral- 
ity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  may  not 
pass  tonight,  but  one  day  the  fruits  of 
its  morality  will  be  reaped. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  ask  the  gentleman  how 
many  more  speakers  he  has  remaining. 
Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  speakers  remaining,  but  under  the 
rule  I  reserve  the  right  to  close  debate. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  con- 
clude by  saying  that  I  congratulate  the 
Black  Caucus  for  bringing  the  issue  up 
of  this  particular  budget  proposal.  It 
brings  up  issues  that  are  very  impor- 
tant to  us.  of  inner  city  problems  and 
minority  problems,  and  I  think  that 
need  to  be  brought  up. 

In  my  district  in  Florida,  which  is 
mainly  a  retiree  district,  we  have  dif- 
ferent issues  and  problems.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  have  had  this  dia- 
log, and  I  congratulate  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Reyn- 
olds]. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  substitute. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
Watt]. 

Mr.  WATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  specifi- 
cally rise  to  support  the  alternative 
budget,  but  also  specifically  to  respond 
to  the  two  gentlemen  from  California, 
one  of  whom  was  kind  enough  to  re- 
mind us  that  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
Constitution  that  requires  us  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  and  the 
other  of  whom  was  kind  enough  to  tell 
us  the  reasons  we  had  riots  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

I  want  to  remind  them  that  there  is 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  Constitution  a 
requirement  that  we  ensure  domestic 
tranquility   and   promote    the   general 


welfare.  We  will  have  difficulty  doing 
that  if  the  disparity  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  continues  to  grow. 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  close 
debate,  I  yield  my  remaining  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellums],  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]  is  rec- 
ognized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mfume]  for  his  efforts,  and  thank 
him  very  much  for  giving  me  the  privi- 
lege to  close  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion I  have  stood  either  in  the  well  of 
the  House  or  in  this  place  to  suggest  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  that  the  most  im- 
portant function  in  which  we  can  en- 
gage is  the  business  of  establishing  the 
national  budget  of  this  country,  be- 
cause the  national  budget  in  a  very 
powerful  and  profound  way  reflects  our 
values,  our  principles,  and  ultimately, 
our  priorities. 

It  is  thus  against  that  backdrop.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  rise  with  a  great 
sense  of  pride  and  purpose  to  embrace 
and  wholeheartedly  support  the  budget 
articulated  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  the 
progressive  caucus,  because  it  speaks 
to  the  highest  and  the  best  in  us.  It  is 
a  budget  based  on  courage,  boldness, 
vision,  dignity,  and  integrity. 

It  is  rooted  in  two  realities:  on  the 
one  hand,  the  reality  that  the  cold  war 
is  over,  the  Berlin  Wall  is  down,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  disintegrated; 
and  the  second  reality,  that  our  people 
are  suffering  in  unprecedented  terms, 
and  we  have  a  moral  and  intellectual,  a 
political  and  economic  obligation  to 
address  that  human  misery. 

This  budget  is  also  rooted  in  the  re- 
ality of  conversion  which  ultimately, 
in  the  long  term,  will  speak  to  the  best 
of  this  Nation:  fiscal  conversion,  on  the 
one  hand,  allowing  us  to  convert  from 
spending  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
building  a  monument  to  military  mad- 
ness, on  the  one  hand,  to  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  myriad  social  problems  of  our 
fellow  human  beings  on  the  other. 
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The  military  budget  is  capital  inten- 
sive: the  nonmilitary  budget  is  labor 
intensive.  Therefore,  this  budget  has 
stated  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms 
that  the  extent  to  which  you  address 
the  problems  of  the  poor,  the  hungry, 
the  malnourished,  the  underemployed, 
the  undereducated,  the  infirm  and  the 
senior  citizens  of  our  society  that  you 
simultaneously,  first,  address  social 
problems,  and  second,  generate  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  also  rooted  in  the  reality  of 
structural  conversion.  How  do  we  real- 


ly convert  from  B-2  bombers  to  mass 
transit  systems?  How  do  we  move  from 
building  weapons  of  destruction  that 
we  no  longer  need  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  human  life? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  and  the  progressive  caucus 
challenge  each  and  every  one  of  us  here 
to  the  highest  and  the  best  that  is  in 
us.  This  moment  is  above  politics.  This 
moment  should  be  beyond  partisanship. 
This  moment  should  be  above  paro- 
chialism. This  moment  should  be  root- 
ed in  principle,  in  dignity  and  integ- 
rity. And  the  extent  to  which  you  agree 
with  me  is  the  extent  to  which  you  will 
join  my  distinguished  colleagues  who 
have  presented  an  extraordinary  pro- 
posal to  you  to  challenge  us  to  our 
highest  and  our  best. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  this  mag- 
nificent opportunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
MFUME]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTD 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  87.  noes  336. 
answered  "present"  5,  not  voting  8,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  84] 
AYES— 87 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hamburg 

Hastings 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Kennedy 

Kopetski 

Lewis  (GA) 

Markey 

McDermott 

McKinney 

Meek 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mink 

Moakley 

Nadler 

Norton  (DC) 

Oberstar 

Olver 

Owens 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Pelosl 


Abercrombie 

Andrews  (ME) 

Becerra 

Berman 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bonior 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (PL) 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clybum 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (MI) 

Conyers 

Coyne 

de  Lugo  (VI) 

De  Fazio 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Engel 

Evans 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Flake 

Foglietta 

Prank  (MA) 

Purse 

Grandy 


Rahall 

Rangel 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sanders 

Schroeder 

Scott 

Serrano 

Stark 

Stokes 

Torres 

Towns 

Tucker 

Underwood  (GU) 

Unsoeld 

Velazquez 

Venlo 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxmac 

Wheat 

Williams 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Ackerman 
Allard 

Andrews  (NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegrate 
Archer 
Armey 
Bacchus  (PL) 
Bachus  (AL) 


NOES— 335 

Baesler 
Baker  (CA) 
Baker  (LA) 
Ballenger 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett  (NE) 
Barrett  (WD 
Bartlett 


Barton 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bilbray 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 


Blute 
Boehlert 
Boehner 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Bunning 
Burton 
Buyer 
Byrne 
Callahan 
Calvert 
Camp 
Canady 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Castle 
Chapman 
Clement 
dinger 
Coble 
Coleman 
Collins  (GA> 
Combest 
Condit 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Cox 

Cramer 
Crane 
Crapo 

Cunningham 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
DeLauro 
DeLay 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Diaz-Balart 
Dickey- 
Dicks 
Dooley 
Doolittle 
Doman 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Durbin 
Edwards  (TX) 
Emerson 
English  lAZi 
English  (OK) 
Eshoo 
Everett 
Ewing 
Pawell 
Fazio 

Fields  (TX) 
Fingerhut 
Fish 

Ford  (MI) 
Fowler 
Pranks  (CT) 
Pranks (NJ) 
Frost 
Gallegly 
Gallo 
Gejdenson 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Geren 
Gibbons 
Gilchrest 
Gillmor 
Oilman 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodlatte 
Goodlins 
Gordon 
Goss 
Grams 
Greenwood 
Gunderson 
Hall  (OH) 
Hall  (TX) 
Hamilton 
Hancock 


Hansen 

Harman 

Hastert 

Hayes 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Hoa^land 

Hobson 

Hochbrueckner 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Holden 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hoyer 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

InglU 

Inslee 

Istook 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptor 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kreldler 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lazio 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levin 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Llghtfoot 

Linder 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Machtley 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

ManzuUo 

MargoUes- 

Mezvlnsky 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCandless 
McCloskey 
McCoIlum 
McCrery 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McHale 
McHugh 
Mclnnis 
McKeon 
McMillan 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (PL) 
Mlnge 
Molinari 
MoUohan 
Montgomery 


Moorhead 
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Mr.  KYL.  Ms.  PRYCE  of  Ohio,  and 
Messrs.  SAXTON,  TAYLOR  of  North 
Carolina.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  KOLBE, 
and  GOODLING  changed  their  vote 
from  "present"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  Is  now  in  order  to 
resume  general  debate  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  64. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo].  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo]. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
only  one  speaker,  our  concluding 
speaker.  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  has  two,  so  I 
will  defer  to  him. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  2  days  of 
what  I  think  has  been  particularly  in- 
teresting, even  at  times  scintillating 
debate  between  our  two  parties  as  we 
have  contrasted  two  budget  proposals 
representing  the  two  contesting  visions 
of  public  policy  represented  by  our  par- 
ties and  the  very  substantial,  real  dif- 
ferences between  our  parties. 

Now.  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
Democratic  Party  has  control  of  the 
entire  apparatus  of  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  submitted  his  pro- 
posal for  a  budget  to  govern  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  is  a  proposal  that  I  dis- 
agree with  as  being  either  good  Gov- 
ernment, good  public  policy,  deficit  re- 
duction or  job  creating. 

As  I  see  it,  he  has  asked  us  to  accept 
a  proposal  that  gives  us  the  single  larg- 
est tax  increase  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  we  accept 
that  tax  increase  now  on  virtually  all 
Americans,  he  asks  us  to  accept  a  Gov- 
ernment spending  program. 

Drive  this  economy  forward,  the 
President  says  with  one  foot  on  the  ac- 
celerator and  the  other  on  the  brake.  It 
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may  work.  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the 
American  people,  that  the  President's 
proposal  works.  But  I  doubt  that  it 
will.  I  think  it  is  bad  policy.  I  am 
obliged  to  say  so  out  of  respect  to  the 
President  and  out  of  duty  to  my  con- 
stituents. 

The  fundamental  problem  that  I  have 
with  the  President's  proposal  is  it  will 
not  work  to  achieve  the  desired  ends  of 
economic  growth,  job  creation,  revenue 
generation  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  then  subsequently  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

If  I  thought  this  program  would 
work,  I  would  ask  you  to  vote  for  it. 
This  program  is  based  on  the  misguided 
idea  that  we  can  solve  the  problems  of 
this  country  by  growing  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Let  me  just  say  I  want  to  thank  the 
Democrat  majority:  the  old  adage  in 
politics  is,  "If  you  have  the  votes,  vote; 
if  you  do  not,  debate."  They  have 
worked  hard  on  their  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  President  has  worked  hard  on  their 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  they  have  man- 
aged to  get  the  votes  on  their  side  of 
the  aisle  to  pass  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

So,  they  did  not  have  to  allow  us  a 
debate,  and  yet  they  did.  The  feature  of 
that  debate  was  the  Kasich  Republican 
budget  proposal.  That  proposal,  in  my 
judgment,  won  the  debate.  The  hero  of 
the  1993  budget  debate  is  John  Kasich 
from  Ohio  because  he  met  the  chal- 
lenge, he  and  his  Budget  Committee 
brought  forth  the  detailed  proposition 
to  get  an  even  greater  deficit  reduction 
by  cutting  the  size  of  Government  and 
allowing  the  private  sector  to  grow. 
And  when  the  private  sector  grows,  as 
the  1980s  have  taught  us,  revenue  ac- 
crues to  the  Government.  And  if  we  can 
grow  the  private  sector  and  contain 
growth  of  the  public  sector,  we  can,  as 
we  put  our  children  back  to  work  in 
America,  resolve  the  problem  of  the 
deficit. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ka- 
sich] and  his  proposal  won  the  debate. 
You  Democrats  will  win  the  vote,  we 
know  that.  The  President  will  be  al- 
lowed to  govern  with  his  Democrat 
Party  and  the  consequences  will  be  felt 
and  judged  by  the  American  people. 
But  when  that  judgment  is  over  and 
when  those  consequences  are  felt,  if  I 
am  correct  in  my  judgment  of  the  vi- 
tality or  the  lack  thereof  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  if  I  am  correct  in  my 
judgment  of  the  correctness  of  the  Ka- 
sich proposal  and  the  vision  rei>- 
resented  by  it.  the  American  people 
will  come  back  with  a  different  conclu- 
sion some  day  at  the  polling  place.  If  I 
am  incorrect  in  my  understanding,  you 
Democrats  will  prosper  as  a  party,  as 
you  should. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remain  convinced 
that  in  the  long  run  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  governed  by  good  public  pol- 
icy born  out  of  correct,  truthful  under- 
standing of  our  own  history.  They  will 


get  that  from  the  Republican  Party,  if 
not  tonight,  later.  But  eventually  they 
will  again  get  it  as  they  got  it  in  the 
1980's  under  Ronald  Reagan. 

For  tonight,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues; If  you  think  you  can  move  the 
American  economy  forward  with  one 
foot  on  the  accelerator  of  growing  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  the  other  foot  on 
the  brake  of  increased  taxation  on  the 
American  people,  if  you  think  that  is 
good  public  policy,  if  you  think  that 
the  solution  to  the  problems  of  your 
children's  future  lies  in  a  growing  Gov- 
ernment, vote  for  the  Democrat  pro- 
posal. 

If  on  the  other  hand  you  think  the 
simple,  obvious  truth  borne  out  by  the 
history  of  the  American  economy  is 
that  our  Nation's  greatness  is  found  in 
our  people's  industry  or  our  people's 
entrepreneurial  spirit,  our  people's  in- 
dustriousness  and  that  private  enter- 
prise and  freedom  works,  and  private 
sector  growth  serves  our  children's  fu- 
ture, vote  "no"  for  the  Democrat  pro- 
posal and  vote  "yes"  for  the  Kasich 
proposal. 
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Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  close 
the  debate,  I  yield  the  balance  of  our 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich],  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  first  commend  the  Chair.  I  think 
this  entire  House  can  be  very  proud  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Serrano]  for  the  clear,  fair,  and  re- 
sponsible job  he  has  done  today  in  a 
long  and  difficult  debate. 

I  hope  that  we  are  maybe  tippy-toe- 
ing a  little  bit  into  a  different  era, 
maybe. 

I  have  to  comment  for  a  second, 
though,  on  what  I  think  was  a  very  de- 
structive rules  procedure  today  for 
both  this  bill  and  the  one  that  will  fol- 
low. You  know,  it  represents  a  strategy 
of  smother,  denial,  and  division. 

On  the  one  hand,  in  the  following  bill 
we  apparently  sent  up  scores  of  mo- 
tions to  cut  spending,  of  which  surely  a 
few  were  worthy  of  being  voted  on,  but 
that  was  smothered. 

The  moderate  and  more  fiscally  pru- 
dent Democrats  wanted  to  offer  some 
amendments  on  the  next  bill,  but  that 
was  denied. 

We  just  saw  a  vote  where  frankly  we 
deliberately  withheld  our  side  for 
awhile,  because  the  Black  Caucus  had 
been  told,  unlike  the  moderate  Demo- 
crats, "Oh,  you  can  be  made  in  order, 
you  just  can't  be  allowed  to  win.  " 

I  want  to  make  clear  first  that  the 
defeat  was  not  on  our  side. 

Second,  I  kept  my  vote  "present"  be- 
cause I  will  not  join  your  leadership  in 
defeating  it. 

Now  we  come  to  where  we  are.  Fi- 
nally we  are  down  to  the  leadership 
budget. 


I  must  say  for  just  a  moment,  I  think 
not  just  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich],  who  has  gotten  a  lot  of  praise 
and  has  earned  every  bit  of  it,  but  the 
entire  Republican  Budget  Committee 
membership  did  exemplary  work.  They 
got  the  highest  vote  any  Republican 
budget  has  got  in  5  years  and  they  put 
together  an  84-page  detailed  budget, 
scored  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice which  met  the  President's  stand- 
ards as  enunciated  up  here,  not  the 
President's  standards  as  sent  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  because  the  truth 
is  there  is  $112  billion  in  the  budget 
you  are  about  to  vote  on  in  additional 
defense  cuts  that  are  unspecified. 

I  have  watched  my  friends  from  Cali- 
fornia, South  Carolina,  and  across  the 
country,  talk  about  base  closings  under 
the  Bush  budgets,  and  now  tonight  you 
are  being  asked  to  cast  a  vote  yes  for 
5112  billion  below  the  number  that  I 
just  heard  some  people  say  was  already 
killing  the  vitally  needed  bases.  Not 
only  is  that  bad  from  a  back-home 
standpoint,  but  you  are  being  asked  to 
cast  a  $112  billion  defense  cut  with 
North  Korea  in  a  crisis,  Iraq,  Somalia, 
Haiti.  Bosnia,  and  the  current  prob- 
lems in  Russia,  a  very  strange  time  to 
be  cutting  $112  billion  additional  in  de- 
fense. 

Then  you  are  asked,  despite  what  the 
President  said  to  us  that  night  when  he 
was  here,  you  are  asked  for  $63  billion 
in  unspecified  future  domestic  cuts. 

Now,  anyone  who  is  serious  about 
deficit  cutting,  who  knows  anything 
about  the  Congress,  knows  that  $63  bil- 
lion unspecified  cuts,  as  compared  to 
an  84-page  detailed  budget,  is  just  sim- 
ply a  game. 

Finally,  you  are  asked  to  vote  for  the 
largest  tax  increase  in  history.  By  the 
way,  that  translates  in  the  first  year 
which  is  the  only  year  which  is  real, 
into  a  $27  billion  tax  increase  and  a  $4 
billion  spending  cut. 

Ross  Perot  today  said  he  wants  $2  in 
spending  cuts  for  every  dollar  in  tax  in- 
creases. You  are  actually  going  to  give 
the  American  people  $7  in  tax  increases 
for  every  $1  in  spending  cuts;  but  of 
course.  Ross  Perot  and  his  millions  do 
not  really  matter  to  the  Democratic 
majority. 

Finally,  about  this  tax  Increase 
which  will  kill  jobs,  remember.  I  stood 
here  when  the  Republican  President 
wanted  to  raise  taxes  and  I  said  in  1990 
that  it  will  deepen  the  recession.  It  will 
increase  unemployment.  It  will  kill 
jobs. 

Those  of  you  who  have  a  boat  indus- 
try know  what  that  tax  bill  did. 

So  what  are  you  going  to  do  this 
year?  You  are  being  asked  to  vote  for 
an  energy  tax,  not  on  the  millionaires, 
on  every  American  who  uses  energy, 
owns  an  electric  lightbulb.  heats  a 
house,  air  conditions  a  house,  drives  a 
car,  every  rural  American  who  drives  a 
long  distance,  every  person  in  agri- 
business, every  person  who  buys  any 


product  delivered  by  a  truck,  probably 
the  most  inflationary  tax  you  could  in- 
vent. 

Then  you  are  being  asked  to  punish 
every  senior  citizen  who  spent  their 
working  years  saving.  That  is  right.  If 
you  saved  in  America,  the  Democratic 
budget  wants  to  punish  you.  Senior 
citizens  are  gong  to  pay  a  bigger  tax  on 
Social  Security  if  you  vote  yes. 

Finally,  this  is  the  most 
antiagriculture,  anti-rural  America 
budget  ever  offered  by  an  American 
President.  As  Pat  Roberts  has  proven 
in  the  material  he  sent  out  analyzing 
the  combined  cost. 

Medicare  in  rural  hospitals,  energy 
tax  on  gasoline,  a  tax  on  people  who 
drive,  the  impact  of  the  subsidy  cuts  in 
terms  of  agriculture  itself,  all  these 
things  come  together  as  the  most  anti- 
rural  American  budget  ever  offered, 
and  you  are  being  asked  to  vote  yes. 

Now,  there  was  once  a  movie  which 
cast  the  Sundance  Kid,  in  which  they 
had  no  choice,  so  they  locked  arms, 
they  said  some  words  that  I  cannot  re- 
peat on  the  House  floor,  and  they 
jumped  off  a  cliff.  Cute  in  the  movie, 
because  they  have  stunt  men.  There 
are  no  stunt  men  here. 

This  budget  is  intellectually  unfair. 
It  is  not  accurate.  It  does  not  meet  the 
standards  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  proclaimed  down  here. 
It  is  not  a  good  document.  It  should 
not  be  voted  on  and  it  is  not  worthy  of 
a  "yes"  vote.  I  urge  you  to  vote  "no.  " 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Gephardt],  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
few  months  ago,  a  few  days  ago  in  No- 
vember, the  first  Tuesday,  about  62 
percent  of  the  American  people  cast 
their  vote  for  substantial  change.  They 
were  upset  primarily  I  think  about  the 
economy.  They  wanted  change  in  the 
economy.  They  were  upset  not  only 
about  unemployment,  they  were  upset 
about  underemployment.  They  were 
upset  about  what  they  believe  is  the 
loss  of  our  standard  of  living. 

They  also  wanted  action.  I  think 
they  wanted  movement.  They  wanted 
an  end  to  the  argument,  the  gridlock, 
the  perception  of  lots  of  debate  and 
lots  of  back  and  forth,  but  at  the  end 
we  were  not  moving.  We  were  not  act- 
ing. 

An  older  constituent  of  mine  in  St. 
Louis  the  other  day  after  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  said  to  me.  "I  don't  know 
that  I  agree  with  everything  that  Clin- 
ton wants,  but  I  think  you  all  had  bet- 
ter get  it  done." 

Tonight  we  can  take  the  first  giant 
step  in  getting  it  done,  and  as  we  do  it 
tonight  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  times 
that  I  can  remember  we  have  been  able 
to  pass  a  budget  resolution. 

It  is  a  good  budget  and  it  is  a  good 
economic  program. 

President  Clinton,  Leon  Panetta, 
someone    known    to    all    of   us.    other 


members  of  the  administration  worked 
diligently  and  hard  on  it.  In  the  short 
time  they  have  had  to  put  together 
this  plan,  much  of  it  based  on  what 
President  Clinton  said  in  the  election, 
much  of  it  based  on  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances that  they  met  as  the  came 
to  office.  What  they  met  was  a  budget 
worse  than  they  thought,  worse  than 
anyone  thought.  What  they  thought 
was  about  $260  billion  turned  out  to  be 
over  $350  billion. 

They  did  the  best  they  could.  They 
came  up  with  what  I  think  is  a  bal- 
anced program. 

1  think  members  of  our  caucus  and 
the  Budget  Committee  improved  the 
program. 

The  President  said  here  the  other 
night  that  we  live  with  the  most  con- 
servative economic  projections,  and 
when  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
came  back  with  a  re-estimate  that  said 
we  were  $60  billion  or  so  short  over  5 
years,  members  of  our  caucus  in  the 
committee,  off  the  committee,  went  to 
work  made  hard  decisions,  offered  fur- 
ther cuts,  and  those  cuts  are  real.  They 
may  not  all  be  lined  out  line  by  line, 
but  one  of  the  things  we  did  in  1990  in 
the  budget  summit  that  was  productive 
was  that  we  established  caps  on  spend- 
ing, and  those  caps  have  worked,  some- 
times to  our  consternation. 
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These  caps  in  this  budget  are  real. 
We  will  not  appropriate  above  these 
caps.  I  think  they  are  better  caps  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  walls  between  de- 
fense and  domestic.  We  can  make  those 
decisions,  the  tension  will  be  in  the 
process,  and  we  will  vote  at  the  end  of 
the  day  on  reconciliation,  and  each 
year  in  appropriations,  and  we  will  de- 
cide in  that  time,  in  that  year,  where 
the  economy  should  go  and  where  the 
spending  decisions  should  be  made.  But 
it  is  real  deficit  reduction. 

As  the  President  said,  we  will  take  it 
from  what  is  now  about  5'/^  percent  of 
GNP  a  year  to  about  2'/i  percent,  rather 
it  be  no  deficit.  But  given  the  situation 
they  were  presented  with,  this  is  sub- 
stantial and  real  progress. 

Second,  he.  in  the  plan,  does  some- 
thing to  make  our  tax  system  more 
progressive.  I  think  that  is  very  impor- 
tant. One  of  the  things  that  has  made 
people  lose  faith  in  Government,  lose 
faith  in  their  tax  system,  is  the  percep- 
tion and  the  reality  that  the  people  at 
the  top  have  gotten  the  greatest  tax 
cuts  while  their  income  has  increased 
the  most  while  people  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  bottom  have  had  their  taxes 
go  up  the  most  while  their  income  has 
gone  down  the  most.  And  this  budget, 
and  the  tax  bill  that  will  follow,  will 
remedy  that,  and  that  is  important  to 
the  faith,  and  the  hope,  and  the  belief 
of  people. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  budget  and 
this  program  has  investments.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  believes  that  something 
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fundamental  is  happening  in  our  econ- 
omy. He  understands,  and  understood 
from  the  beginning,  the  start,  of  his 
campaign,  that  it  would  not  be  enough 
to  simply  get  the  deficit  down,  as  im- 
portant and  as  vital  as  that  is.  But  he 
■believes,  and  he  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  believes  it  strongly,  and  he 
talked  about  it  from  the  beginning  of 
his  campaign,  that  we  had  to  increase 
and  change  the  role  of  government  in 
aiding  and  abetting  primarily  what  is  a 
private  effort  in  our  economy,  to  cre- 
ate jobs,  to  create  wealth,  to  create 
economic  success. 

Not  everyone  believes  that,  and  I  un- 
derstand that.  We  would  be  in  poor 
shape  in  this  country  if  all  of  us  be- 
lieved exactly  the  same  way  to  get  to 
the  goal. 

But  he  believes,  and  I  think  most 
Democrats  believe,  that  something  fun- 
damental is  wrong  with  this  economy. 

We  are  in  a  new  world.  We  face  tough 
competition,  not  only  from  the  Mexi- 
cos  and  the  Chinas  of  the  world,  but 
from  the  Japans  and  Germanys  of  the 
world,  and  to  face,  and  meet,  and  suc- 
ceed with  that  competition  we  need  a 
new  economic  program,  a  new  way  of 
trying  to  do  things. 

He  believes  in  education;  he  believes 
that  we  have  to  better  educate  our  peo- 
ple. 

I  often,  in  town  hall  meetings,  have 
people  say  to  me,  "How  can  I  compete 
against  someone  in  Mexico  or  China 
who  is  earning  $1  an  hour  when  I  want 
to  earn  $20  an  hour?"  It  is  the  toughest 
question  we  face,  and  the  only  real  an- 
swer is; 

"It's  not  protectionism,  it's  not  low- 
ering our  standard  of  living  to  meet 
theirs,  both  of  which  might  work,  but 
not  for  long.  The  only  real  answer  is 
that  that  worker  has  to  be  as  produc- 
tive, as  productive  as  the  worker 
they're  competing  against  in  China  or 
Mexico." 

There  is  no  other  answer.  President 
Clinton  understands  that.  He  makes  in- 
vestments over  5  years  in  the  power  of 
people  with  ultimately  is  the  way  we 
are  going  to  be  competitive  and  suc- 
cessful. 

He  invests  in  the  infrastructure  of 
our  country.  Japan  will  spend  double 
what  we  will  spend  in  the  next  5  years 
on  infrastructure,  an  island  nation  of 
125  million  people,  a  land  mass  the  size 
of  California,  and  they  will  be  invest- 
ing double  what  we  will  in  infrastruc- 
ture. What  have  they  figured  out  that 
we  have  not  figured  out? 

He  invests  in  research.  Not  that  gov- 
ernment does  most  of  the  research,  not 
that  government  even  does  a  majority 
of  the  research,  but  frankly  there  are 
things  that  have  to  be  done  by  govern- 
ment the  private  sector  will  never  do. 
The  space  program  was  an  example  of 
that.  What  we  do  at  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  what  we  are  doing 
at  Semtech,  is  an  example  of  a  private- 
public  partnership  to  keep  us  alive  in 
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semiconductors,  and  5  years  ago  we 
were  dead  in  semiconductors.  Today  we 
are  back  in  the  game.  We  have  got  a 
majority  again  of  the  world  market 
and  a  new  way  of  addressing  economic 
problems. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues tonight: 

"I  think  we  have  a  President  who  has 
a  plan.  You  might  not  agree  with  it, 
but  I  think  he  deserves  a  chance.  He 
deserves  a  chance.  For  12  years  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  occupied  the  White 
House,  and  maybe  you  didn't  feel  that 
every  year  you  got  the  program  ex- 
actly the  way  you  wanted  it.  But  in 
1981  I  would  submit  to  you  that  the  ba- 
sics of  Reaganomics  passed  this  body 
with  many  Democrats  joining  with 
many  Republicans  in  voting  for  it.  I 
was  not  in  that  group,  but  many  here 
did,  and  the  program  wais  in  place." 

I  want  to  quote  what  Dick  Cheney 
said  on  this  floor  on  May  7;  I  think  it 
was  1981.  He  said,  "We  face  a  national 
problem.  It  is  not  a  problem  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  or  the  Democrat  Party. 
It  is  a  problem  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  a  problem  that  tran- 
scends partisan  considerations,  and  the 
solution  demands  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  separate  this 
Chamber."  He  said,  -'The  American 
people  want  to  give  President  Reagan 
and  his  new  programs  a  chance."'  He 
said,  "They  want  to  chart  a  new 
course,  to  try  something  new,  some- 
thing different,  and  they  want  the 
package  that  President  Reagan  has 
proposed.""  He  concluded  by  saying. 
"The  American  people  are  watching 
what  we  do  here  today.  They  want  us 
to  act.  and  to  act  now."' 

My  colleagues.  I  think  the  American 
people  are  watching  tonight,  and  I 
think  with  all  their  heart  and  all  their 
mind  they  want  us  to  act  on  their  be- 
half, and  they  want  us  to  act  now.  The 
greatest  thing  that  a  President  in  a 
government  can  do.  far  beyond  any 
program  and  far  beyond  any  idea,  is  to 
give  people  hope  and  the  feeling  of 
faith  that  we  are  on  the  right  track, 
that  we  are  improving  ourselves  and 
that  we  have  an  idea  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  to  make  the  country  suc- 
ceed. 

In  the  1930's  President  Roosevelt 
came  before  this  body  and  before  the 
country,  and  he  said.  -All  we  have  to 
fear  is  fear  itself."  and  he  changed  peo- 
ple's attitudes.  Bill  Clinton  in  just  3 
months  changed  dramatically  people's 
outlook  on  where  we  were  headed  and 
where  this  country  could  go.  People 
went  from  thinking  we  are  on  the 
wrong  track  to  thinking  we  are. 
maybe,  back  on  the  right  track.  Con- 
fidence is  up.  Interest  rates  have  gone 
down.  The  market  has  been  up. 

My  colleagues,  the  one  thing  we  need 
to  do  tonight  to  save  the  United  States 
is  to  stand  behind  this  young  man.  We 
want  to  give  him  a  chance.  We  want 
our  people  to  succeed.  We  want  a  new 
day  for  this  country. 


Tonight  we  have  that  chance,  and  I 
urge  each  of  my  colleagues.  Republican 
and  Democrat,  to  vote  for  this  pro- 
gram, to  give  it  a  chance,  and  let  us  see 
if  we  can  make  this  country  great,  and 
good,  and  strong  again. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  House  Corx:urrent  Resolution  64. 
the  1994  budget  resolution  and  H.R.  1335,  the 
1993  Stimulus  and  Investment  Supplemental 
Appropnations  Act.  As  America  looks  to  build 
a  stronger  economy,  deficit  reduction  must  be 
our  top  priority.  I  am  pleased  that  the  budget 
resolution  arxJ  the  stimulus  package,  together, 
represent  a  significant  deficit  reduction  plan 
that  will  facilitate  long-term  economic  growth 
arxJ  productivity.  It  is.  in  essence,  President 
Bill  Clinton's  noble  vision  for  the  future,  and  it 
deserves  our  careful  consideration  and  sup- 
port. 

The  budget  resolution,  faces,  straight  on, 
the  nearly  S200  billion  structural  deficit  whicti 
is  strangling  our  economy,  and  systematically 
robbing  our  children  of  any  hope  for  inheriting 
an  America  that  is  fiscally  sound  and  capable 
of  maintaining  her  position  as  the  world's  lead- 
er in  today's  economy. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  make  the  dif- 
ficult decisions  in  order  to  make  right  what  has 
tDeen  wrong  for  far  too  many  years.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  resolution  will  facilitate  this  criti- 
cal decisionmaking  process.  By  holding  do- 
mestic defense  as  well  as  international  affairs 
discretionary  spending  tjelow  fiscal  year  1993 
levels  for  the  next  5  years,  the  resolution  will 
significantly  reduce  the  deficit  by  S42.6  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1994  and  by  a  total  of  S510  bil- 
lion by  1998.  Indeed,  this  is  a  strategic  plan 
which  appropriately  reflects  America's  chang- 
ing needs  and  realignment  of  sperxjing  prior- 
ities. 

There  is  no  greater  lor>g-term  threat  to  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  our  Nation 
than  the  enormous  budget  deficit  which  grew 
out  of  the  misplaced  priorities  of  the  1980's. 
Today  I  am  encouraged,  for  this  resolution, 
overall,  proposes  a  fair  and  balanced  com- 
bination of  real  spending  cuts,  tax  reforms  and 
entitlement  changes  which,  for  the  most  part, 
shares  the  burden  of  reform  as  equally  as 
possible,  phases  in  deficit  reduction  over  a 
numt)er  of  years,  and  most  importantly,  reas- 
sures that  we  are  all  in  this  struggle  together. 
Adoption  of  this  measure  will,  hopefully,  mark 
the  b)eginning  of  the  end  of  deficit  spending 
and  the  beginning  of  the  long-awaited  com- 
prehensive deficit  reduction  process,  that 
makes  that  possible. 

What  is  even  more  encouraging — if  not  re- 
freshing— is  that  the  phony  economic  assump- 
tions and  other  irresponsible  accounting  gim- 
micks have  been  cast  aside.  Finally,  we  are 
presented  with  a  set  of  real  numbers  with 
which  to  set  fiscal  policy  and  which  will  em- 
power us  to  make  educated,  and  responsible, 
albeit  difficult,  decisions.  I  appreciate  having 
the  opportunity,  and  welcome  the  challenge,  to 
make  these  critically  necessary  decisions. 

Although  for  purposes  of  deficit  reduction 
cutting  spending  must  be  our  initial  step,  cut- 
ting discretionary  spending  alone  is  not 
enough  to  achieve  our  goals.  Therefore,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  cuts  this  plan  calls  for  establish- 
ing real  control  over  the  growth  in  direct 
spending  levels.  The  resolution  proposes  stra- 
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tegic  steps  towards  controlling  entitlement 
spending  which  accounts  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  national  budget  and  is  growing 
much  faster  than  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Similariy,  the  resolution  reflects  the  need  to 
undertake  sweeping  reforms  of  our  medical 
system  and  anticipates  a  responsible  strategy 
for  controlling  the  escalating  costs  of  health 
care,  the  fastest  growing  part  of  our  Nation's 
budget. 

Certainly,  spending  cuts  alone  are  not  going 
to  solve  our  fiscal  problems.  H.R.  1335,  the 
stimulus  and  investment  package  now  before 
us  is  the  final  element  of  the  overall  economic 
recovery  agenda. 

The  stimulus  package  will  spur  new  growth 
and  investment  and  allow  the  economy  to  ex- 
pand on  its  own.  The  plan  aims  to  invest  in 
our  country  and  its  people  by  appropriating  a 
greater  commitment  of  funding  to  infrastruc- 
ture improvements,  job  training  and  retraining 
and  education  to  assure  that  we  have  the 
skilled  work  force  we  need  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing demands  of  a  global  economy. 

In  addition,  this  stimulus  package  reflects  a 
responsible  industrial  policy  which  provides 
our  basic  industries  with  financial  assistance 
such  as  new  sources  of  capital  at  reasonable 
rates,  as  well  as  tax  incentives  for  research 
and  development  and  investment.  Further, 
progrowth.  antipoverty  tax  initiatives  such  as 
the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  and  the  earned  irv 
come  tax  credit  and  limited,  targeted  capital 
gains  tax  cut  will  be  essential  elements  of  the 
entire  economic  recovery  process. 

However,  I  want  to  be  very  clear  about  this 
plan.  I  do  not  agree  with  every  detail  of  it.  In- 
deed I  have  many  concerns.  First  of  all,  it  dis- 
turbs me  that  we  are  to  consider  appropriating 
additional  funding  for  the  initiatives  outlined  in 
the  stimulus  package  t)efore  voting  on  and  im- 
plementing the  necessary  budgetary  cuts  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  resolution. 

Moreover,  we  must  find  additional  cuts  in 
such  programs  as  the  S30  billion  space  sta- 
tion, the  SIO  billion  superconducting  super 
collider  and  many  of  our  subsidy  programs, 
which  we  just  cannot  afford.  That  should  en- 
able us  to  ease  the  pressure  on  the  revenue 
side,  which  raises  taxes  on  lower  and  middle 
income  as  well  as  high  income  Americans. 

Additionally,  I  am  troubled  by  the  proposal 
to  freeze  the  pay  and  COLA's  of  Federal 
workers.  They  have  been  on  the  short  end  for 
far  too  long.  To  the  extent  that  Federal  work- 
ers are  singled  out,  the  plan  is  taxing  this 
group  of  Americans  twice. 

Also,  I  have  strong  reservations  about  the 
broad-based  Btu  tax  which  may  result  in  hit- 
ting hard  at  the  pocketbooks  of  working  men 
and  women.  Similariy,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  potential  effect  that  tax  may  have  on  the 
competitiveness  of  certain  American  indus- 
tries. 

This  plan  is  far  from  perfect  but  I  do  believe 
that  overall  this  is  a  worthy  plan  which  will  put 
us  on  the  right  course  for  achieving  our  goals 
of  deficit  reduction  and  economic  growth. 
Moreover,  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  the 
budget  process.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  include  these  additional  spending  cuts  in 
its  budget  resolution.  We  must  tsegin  making 
the  tough  choices  and  lead  our  Nation  through 
these  difficult  and  challenging  times.  Today  we 
have  the   opportunity  to  begin   buikjing   an 


America  that  is  greater  than  ever,  and  second 
to  none.  Therefore  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  accepting  this  challenge  by  support- 
ing the  1994  budget  resolution  and  H.R.  1335, 
the  1993  Simulus  and  Investment  Appropria- 
tions Act. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
President  presented  his  economic  plan  to  the 
Nation  last  month,  people  at  home  in  Missouri 
have  told  me.  "I  think  we  shoukJ  give  his  pro- 
gram a  charge,  but  I  would  like  to  see  more 
cuts." 

Tonight,  we  can  do  tx)th  of  those  things. 
The  S63  billion  in  additional  cuts  proposed  by 
several  of  us  conservative  Democrats,  the 
freeze  in  discretionary  spending,  and  more 
than  S500  billion  in  deficit  reduction  over  5 
years,  contained  in  the  budget  resolution,  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  The  President's 
stimulus  package  includes  short-term  invest- 
ment in  our  Nation,  including  rural  America. 

But  the  budget  blueprint  is  the  beginning  of 
a  long-term  process  of  reducing  the  deficit  and 
making  our  Nation  more  competitive  in  the 
world.  As  we  make  spending  decisions  this 
year,  we  have  the  opportunity  for  further  de- 
t)ate,  and  the  obligation  to  make  sure  we  im- 
plement the  cuts  approved  here  tonight.  I'm 
from  Missouri,  and  you're  going  to  have  to 
show  me  and  the  rest  of  America  the  cuts  will 
be  made. 

Last  November,  America  voted  for  change. 
We  must  give  this  administration,  and  this 
Congress  the  chance  to  work,  t)ecause  if  we 
succeed,  our  country  succeeds. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  express  my  concerns  atx)ut  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  64  and  the  direction  the 
House  seems  to  be  headed  with  the  veterans' 
portion  of  the  budget.  Just  this  morning  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  had  a  budget 
hearing  at  which  it  received  from  a  number  of 
veterans'  sen/ice  organizations  their  independ- 
ent budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1994  and 
a  candid  assessment  of  the  proposals  from 
the  administration  and  the  Budget  Committee 
to  the  extent  they  have  been  revealed.  What 
I  heard  was  alarming. 

The  independent  budget  for  veterans  affairs 
is  a  comprehensive  budget  alternative  which 
has  been  formulated  annually  for  the  past 
seven  years  by  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II.  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Their 
budget  proposal  uses  their  own  financial  and 
staff  expertise  to  identity  to  Congress  the  VA's 
actual  needs  and  funding  requirements  without 
reference  to  budget  driven  constraints.  Each 
year  it  has  been  presented,  it  has  grown  in  so- 
phistication and  credibility  to  the  point  that  it  is 
one  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee's  most 
important  references  in  analyzing  the  VA's 
budget  requests.  I  commend  them  for  the  im- 
portant service  they  are  performing  for  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  all  veterans. 

The  analysis  of  the  proposals  from  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Budget  Committee  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  they  are  adopted,  the 
VA  health  care  system  would  move  from  its 
current  state  of  chronic  underfunding  into  an 
acute  financial  crisis.  Ultimately,  the  proposals 
are  a  prescription  for  the  collapse  of  the  VA 
health  care  system  as  we  know  it.  If  you  be- 


lieve I  exaggerate,  consider  the  testimony  of 
the  veterans'  service  organizations  that  testi- 
fied t)efore  the  Veterans  Affairs'  Committee 
this  nxjming. 

Here's  what  they  said: 

Disabled  American  Veterans— "(I)f  VA"s 
discretionary  spending  is  frozen  at  fiscal 
year  1993  levels  for  the  next  5  years.  VA's 
ability  to  deliver  quality  healthcare  in  a 
timely  fashion  will  be  severely  compromised. 
This  spending  freeze,  coupled  with  the  nearly 
7.000  VA  healthcare  employee  cut  mentioned 
in  President  Clinton's  Vision  for  Change  doc- 
ument, quite  simply,  will  deny  critically 
needed  healthcare  to  tens  of  thousands  of  en- 
titled veterans.  *  *  *  (W)e  view  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendations  as  neither 
fair  nor  equitable  or  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  Nation's  sick  and  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families.  This  budget  again  singles  out 
veterans  to  shoulder  a  disproportionate 
share  of  Federal  deficit-reduction." 

Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America— "The  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package  specifies  that  9.000 
full-time  employees  will  fall  off  VA's  payroll 
over  the  next  5  fiscal  years.  Seven  thousand 
of  these  employees  would  come  from  medical 
care.  *  •  *  The  number  of  VA  staff  assigned 
to  each  patient  is  much  lower  than  the  num- 
ber assigned  in  comparable  settings.  VA  does 
not  have  the  staff  to  meet  preventive  care 
needs  or  to  fully  implement  effective  case 
management  programs— both  found  to  be 
cost  effective  in  care  delivery."' 

AMVETS— "(W)e  must  point  out  that 
spending  (constant  dollars)  for  all  Federal 
social  programs  increased  by  361  percent 
since  1965.  while  spending  for  veterans  pro- 
grams increased  only  36  percent.  •  *  *  Hav- 
ing said  that.  AMVESTS  questions  billions 
in  new  spending  while  cutting  a  net  $1.2  bil- 
lion from  VA  accounts  over  the  next  4  years. 
*  *  *  At  a  time  when  the  thrust  of  national 
healthcare  reform  policy  is  to  broaden  the 
coverage  for  our  citizens,  we  do  not  under- 
stand and  cannot  accept  a  reduced  level  of 
services  for  veterans." 

Non-Commissioned  Officers  Association— 
"(A)  $1  billion  management  savings  is  a 
smoke  and  mirrors  goal  which  will  eventu- 
ally result  in  a  decline  in  services  to  veter- 
ans. 

The  detailed  budget  request  from  the  Clin- 
ton administration  for  the  VA  will  not  arrive 
until  later  this  month.  Those  already  an- 
nounced features  of  it  have  Ijeen  incorporated 
into  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64.  I  am 
very  concerned  atxjul  the  S3.7  billion  in  cuts 
of  mandatory  spending  being  recommended 
for  veterans'  programs  as  part  of  budget  rec- 
onciliation. Apparently,  the  money  is  simply 
tjeing  taken  from  veterans  to  finance  enor- 
mous new  Federal  expenditures  on  social  wel- 
fare programs. 

My  impression  is  that  veterans  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  fair  share  to  reduce  the  deficit 
but  not  to  finance  more  Federal  spending 
elsewhere.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64 
cleariy  passes  veterans  by  as  it  distributes  the 
peace  dividend  across  the  budget  spectrum  to 
nonveteran  programs. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  receives 
many  complaints  from  veterans  about  poor 
timeliness  and  quality  of  VA  sen/ices.  These 
problems  are  largely  due  to  chronic  under- 
funding  of  veterans'  programs  I  have  already 
alluded  to. 

It  is  going  to  be  impossible  for  the  VA  to 
provide  even  its  current  level  of  services  and 
benefits  to  veterans  with  SI  billion  of  reduc- 


tions in  discretionary  spending  achieved  by 
claimed  savings  from  administrative  streamlirv 
ing  of  veterans'  health  care,  as  well  as  a  re- 
duction of  9,000  FTEE. 

Furthermore,  the  Budget  Committee's  fiscal 
year  1994  discretionary  spending  level  for  VA 
is  S700  million  below  the  CBO  baseline.  The 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation  for  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1998  approaches  an  in- 
credible S7  billion  less.  Cuts  this  big  will  lead 
to  an  unacceptable  quality  of  health  care  for 
veterans. 

Making  budget  comparisons  and  precise 
judgments  is  not  possible  wittvjut  a  detailed 
administration  proposal  for  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  but  this  much  is  clear 

First,  veterans'  programs  are  not  the  cause 
of  the  explosion  in  domestic  spending  whch 
has  fueled  the  deficit; 

Second,  veterans  have  already  sacrifrced  for 
their  country  and  should  not  be  asked  to  ac- 
cept deep  program  cuts  in  the  name  of  defk^it 
reduction  when  the  txidget  package  claiming 
deficit  reduction  also  contains  signifkant 
spending  on  new  programs; 

Third,  veterans  would  be  required  to  sac- 
rifice under  the  President's  tax  and  non- 
veterans  user  fee  increases  just  like  the  puWc 
at  large  while  not  sharing  in  the  proposed 
spending  increases; 

Fourth,  the  total  amount  of  the  proposed  VA 
cuts  represents  a  sacrifice  of  substantial  fund- 
ing which  couW  have  been  used  for  eligibility 
reform  of  VA  health  care  or  other  urgently 
needed  health  care  delivery  improvements; 

Fifth,  veterans  won  the  cold  war  and  gave 
us  that  peace  dividend,  and  they  deserve  to 
be  first  in  line  for  any  spending  increases,  txjt 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  defense  budget;  we 
need  to  support  servicemembers  on  the  fi^ont 
line  as  well  as  shorten  the  lines  of  veterans 
waiting  for  benefits  and  health  care. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  mandated  vet- 
erans' programs  on  behalf  of  a  grateful  Natwn. 
These  earned  veterans'  services  and  benefits 
should  be  the  highest  domestic  priority.  To 
their  credit,  veterans  have  for  years  stated 
their  willingness  to  do  their  part  in  reducing 
the  deficit,  but  the  proposed  cuts  ask  veterans 
to  sacrifice  far  more  than  their  fair  share. 

Veterans'  advocates  in  Congress  have  ttieir 
work  cut  out  for  them.  The  result  in  this  body 
is  neariy  certain.  But  the  other  body  likely  will 
have  some  differences  whrch  must  be  worked 
out  in  conference.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  by  then  Members  cleariy  understand  the 
disaster  this  budget  proposal  would  be  for  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  services,  particularly 
health  care. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluc- 
tant support  of  the  Budget  Committee  sub- 
stitute. 

I  fully  support  the  comprehensive  deficit  re- 
duction proposal  PreskJent  Clinton  made  to  us 
last  month.  Though  I  had  some  misgivings 
about  elements  of  the  Clinton  plan,  particularly 
the  proposed  energy  tax,  I  believe  our  Presi- 
dent dkJ  a  fair  and  honest  job  of  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  need  to  bring  down  the  enormous 
budget  deficit  he  inherited  from  George  Bush 
and  Rorwid  Reagan  with  the  need  to  signifi- 
cantly expand  our  response  to  the  equally 
deadly  human  deficits  we  face  in  educational 
and  training  opportunities  and  access  to 
health,  housirig,  and  social  services.  I  applaud 
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President  Clinton  for  his  progressive  vision 
arxj  his  commitment  to  putting  people  first  and 
I  was  prepared  to  fully  support  the  enactn^nt 
of  his  entire  economic  plan  into  law. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  angry  arxJ  dis- 
appointed that  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  on 
the  Budget  Committee  refused  to  support  our 
President's  plan  arxJ  have  instead  given  us  a 
budget  which  mangles  the  domestic  priorities 
President  Clinton  outlined  to  the  Nation  last 
cTKjnth.  The  careful  balance  the  President 
strived  to  achieve  between  bringing  down  the 
budget  deficit  and  making  the  additional  in- 
vestments we  need  to  improve  our  economic 
competitiveness  and  address  unmet  social 
needs  has  been  destroyed.  I  fully  agree  that  it 
is  possible  and  desirable  to  make  cuts  in 
spending  in  many  areas  of  the  budget  tjeyond 
those  called  for  by  the  President.  There  are 
countless  tjloated,  sacred  cows  strewn 
throughout  the  Federal  budget  which  can  and 
sfiould  be  attacked,  from  the  ludicrous  S6  twl- 
lion  star  wars  boondoggle  to  the  S30  billion  we 
expend  every  year  to  support  no  less  than 
nine  fat-laden  intelligence  agerx;ies  to  the  ab- 
surd subsidies  the  Agriculture  Department 
pays  every  year  to  the  producers  of  wool  and 
rrwhair.  Yet  the  self-described  defrcit  hawks  on 
the  Budget  Committee  did  not  target  these  sa- 
cred cows  in  their  zeal  for  greater  deficit  re- 
duction; instead,  they  set  ttieir  sights  on  low- 
income  housing.  Head  Start,  education,  and 
the  other  starving  t)abies  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et that  meet  cntical  human  needs  in  this  Na- 
tion. Support  for  education,  in  particular,  has 
been  scraped  to  the  txjne  by  this  budget, 
making  it  very  diffrcult  for  the  President  to 
carry  out  the  bold  education  and  training  initia- 
tives he  has  sketched  out.  The  maximum 
award  under  the  Pell  Grant  Program  for  low- 
irKome  college  students  will  likely  have  to  t>e 
reduced  by  Si  00  to  S200  next  year.  The  chap- 
ter 1  compensatory  education  and  the  individ- 
uals with  Disabilities  Education  Act  programs 
will  be  level  funded.  Some  60  programs  within 
the  Department  of  Education  may  be  cut  by 
one-third.  What  we  face  is  the  prospect  of  an 
education  budget  worse  than  anything  sought 
by  President  George  Bush. 

Not  content  with  disemboweling  the  Presi- 
dent's long-term  domestic  initiatives  and  prior- 
ities, many  of  these  same  renegade  Demo- 
crats are  now  going  after  his  short-term  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package  as  well.  Enough  Is 
enough.  This  cannot  stand.  \es,  we  must 
have  sensible  budget  deficit  reduction;  we 
canrx)t  afford  not  to.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
must  also  now  reverse  the  damage  inflk;ted  by 
12  years  of  gross  neglect  of  human  needs;  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  do  that  as  well.  If  the 
PreskJent's  economic  stimulus  and  investment 
initiative  does  not  survive  or  Is  gutted  by  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate,  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  support  the  Budget  Committee's 
dramatk:  revision  of  the  President's  budget  pri- 
orities. My  constituents  and  men  and  women 
throughout  America  voted  for  Bill  Clinton  be- 
cause they  agreed  with  him  that  at  long  last  it 
was  time  to  put  people  first  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  again.  Attacks  on  the  President's  effort 
to  fulfill  ttiat  commitnr>ent  must  cease. 

Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tkjn  64. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  and  Chair- 
man Sabo  should  be  commended  for  drafting 


a  resolution  which  sets  forth  a  real  plan  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  Federal  deficit  over  the 
next  5  years. 

This  is  vital  to  long  term  economk;  recovery 
and  growth. 

Further,  the  budget  resolution  makes  a  com- 
mitment to  carefully  invest  scarce  public  re- 
sources in  our  infrastructure  and  our  people. 

These  investments  will  maximize  the  ability 
of  U.S.  companies — large  and  small — to  com- 
pete in  the  global  economy,  thus  creating 
good  and  lasting  jobs  for  our  citizens. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
resolution. 

Your  support  will  send  a  powerful  and  wel- 
come signal  to  our  constituents  that  we  heard 
the  message  last  Novemt)er.  The  gridlock  is 
gone  and  this  Congress  and  this  President  are 
working  together  to  reduce  the  deficit  wfule  irv 
vesting  in  America's  future. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  t)udget  resolution. 

Though  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  President 
Clinton  and  the  Budget  Committee  to  tackle 
our  budget  crisis,  we  must  go  farther  and  do 
it  in  a  way  which  does  not  jeopardize  our  na- 
tional safety  or  unfairly  burden  our  hard-work- 
ing middle  class. 

We  must  go  farther  tjecause,  despite  the 
deficit  reduction  contained  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution, the  national  debt  would  still  increase  by 
Si  .2  trillion  over  the  next  5  years.  Stop  and 
think  about  that  for  a  moment;  SI  .2  trillion  in 
deficits  would  be  a  new  5-year  record  in  our 
country's  history. 

Add  to  that  dubious  distinction  thte  fact  that 
the  budget  resolution  only  looks  good  when 
we  look  4  or  5  years  down  the  road.  Hiding 
around  the  comer  are  awesome  deficits.  The 
upward  spiral  begins  again  in  1998  and  will 
reach  the  S400  tjillion  mark  in  the  first  years 
of  the  next  century.  This  plan  does  not  ade- 
quately address  that  longer  term  picture. 

It's  true  the  deficit  would  be  even  higher 
without  this  program,  but  that  argument  ap- 
proaches the  issue  from  the  wrong  perspec- 
tive. Just  because  we  make  a  terrible  situation 
a  little  more  tolerable  doesn't  mean  we  have 
solved  the  problem.  We  haveni  even  come 
close. 

Of  course  it's  also  true  that  it's  not  the  fault 
of  our  new  President  that  the  budget  crisis  is 
so  severe.  Twelve  years  of  Reaganomics 
gave  him  a  clean-up  job  that  few  people  would 
want.  But  even  though  he  didn't  create  the 
problem,  it's  now  his  problem  to  fix.  As  the 
Presklent's  booklet,  "A  Vision  of  Change  in 
Amerrca,"  explains  so  well,  our  long-term  eco- 
nomic strength  depends  on  it. 

To  move  to  my  specific  reservations  atx}ut 
the  plan,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  address 
the  issue  of  tax  increases  versus  spending 
cuts.  I  have  always  believed  that  serious  defi- 
cit reduction  requires  a  fair  balance  between 
these  areas.  To  say,  as  some  do,  that  we 
coukj  t^alance  the  budget  without  any  tax  in- 
creases may  be  good  politics,  but  it  is  pie-in- 
the-sky  budget  planning.  I  have  looked  over 
many  of  those  plans  and  there  is  always  a 
glanng  lack  of  specifics  when  It  comes  to  the 
half  trillion  dollars  in  spending  cuts  they  would 
require.  Again,  that  may  be  good  politcs,  but 
it  is  fantasy  budgeting. 

The  problem  with  the  budget  resolution  is 
that  it  is  unbalarx:ed  in  the  opposite  direction. 


The  budget  resolution  achieves  its  deficit  re- 
duction almost  entirely  through  tax  increases. 
When  you  factor  in  $145  billion  of  planned 
new  spending  and  some  very  creative  ac- 
counting, th»e  ratio  is  nearty  S2  of  tax  in- 
creases for  every  Si  of  sperxjir>g  cuts.  I  don't 
oppose  the  bulk  of  the  tax  increases  which  are 
concentrated  on  the  wealthy,  but  we  need  to 
tjeef  up  the  spending  cuts  in  order  to  whittle 
down  the  Si  .2  trillion  deficits. 

The  Presklent  made  a  very  fair  request  for 
specific  recommendations  of  additional  cuts. 
For  help  in  this  area,  as  well  as  on  the  tax 
side,  I  turned  to  the  people  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved  myself  to  be  a  representative  of  their 
views,  so  I  sought  their  advice  firsthand 
through  townhall  meetings  and  a  budget  work- 
sheet I  supplied  tf>em.  I  would  like  to  share 
the  results  of  tf>eir  decisions  with  you. 

For  the  1 0  percent  surtax  on  taxable  income 
above  5250,000.  3,374  were  in  favor.  1.129 
were  opposed,  and  369  were  undecided. 

For  increasing  the  top  individual  tax  rate 
from  31  percent  to  36  percent,  2,790  were  in 
favor,  1,651  were  opposed,  and  423  were  un- 
decided. 

For  increasing  the  top  corporate  tax  rate 
from  34  percent  to  36  percent,  2.365  were  in 
favor,  1 ,888  were  opposed  and  586  were  un- 
decided. 

For  increasing  the  taxable  amount  of  Social 
Security  t)enefits  to  85  percent  for  individual 
incomes  above  S25.000  per  year  or  couples 
over  S32,000  per  year,  937  were  in  favor, 
3,672  were  opposed  and  307  were  undecided. 

For  the  Btu  energy  tax,  638  were  in  favor, 
3,990  were  opposed  arxJ  207  were  urxJecided. 

The  top  five  additional  spending  cuts  rec- 
ommended by  my  constituents  were  eliminat- 
ing the  space  station,  eliminating  the  super- 
conducting super  collider,  eliminating  funding 
for  the  arts  and  humanities,  closing  or  convert- 
ing inefficient  or  urxjerused  facilities  in  veter- 
ans hospitals  and  reducing  military  reserve 
personnel  by  1 6  percent  to  920.000. 

My  constituents  also  strongly  support  an  irv 
crease  in  the  Federal  cigarette  tax  by  24  cents 
per  package  and  raising  ihe  alcohol  tax  by  50 
cents  per  tx}ttle  of  wine,  spirits  or  six  pack  of 
beer. 

The  easiest  additions  we  could  make  to  the 
cuts  recommended  by  my  constituents  would 
be  in  planned  new  spending.  Not  spending 
what  we  plan  to  Is  easier  than  cuttir^  existing 
funding.  All  it  takes  is  a  swipe  of  the  pen.  The 
budget  resolution  includes  Si 45  billion  in  new 
spending  on  what  the  President  calls  worth- 
while investments.  I  have  no  doubt  these  in- 
vestments are  all  worthwhile  on  their  own  mer- 
its. But  it  is  unrealistic  to  plan  a  new  spending 
package  of  this  size  while  we're  facir>g  Si  .2 
trillion  in  new  debt.  We  simply  can't  afford  it. 
We  need  to  go  through  this  package  program 
by  program  to  determine  what  is  essential  in- 
vestment and  what  we  can  postpone. 

Another  issue  of  concern  for  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  spending  cuts  I  believe  we  perhaps 
cannot  afford  to  make.  These  are  cases  of 
t)eing  "penny  wise  but  pound-foolish,"  where 
the  long-term  cost  of  the  cuts  will  be  greater 
than  the  immediate  savings.  Several  areas 
come  immediately  to  mind. 

First,  the  budget  resolution  calls  for  S1 10 
billion  in  defense  cuts  atwve  and  beyond  the 


Bush  administration's  planned  reductions.  In 
light  of  the  situation  in  Yugoslavia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  possible  "rebolshevikation"  of 
Russia,  cuts  of  this  size  are  probably  pre- 
mature. We  need  to  revisit  this  issue  so  that 
we  do  not  jeopardize  our  national  security. 

Another  important  safety  cut  is  the  possible 
layoffs  of  air  traffic  controllers.  The  President's 
goal  of  cutting  1 00,000  jobs  out  of  the  Federal 
txjreaucracy  would  proportionally  require  as 
many  as  2.000  layoffs  of  air  traffic  controllers. 
As  a  member  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  I 
know  first  hand  that  aviation  safety  would  be 
compromised  by  such  layoffs.  Safety  should 
always  be  our  top  priority. 

Other  cuts  of  concern  and  reductions  of 
Small  Business  Administration  loans,  prison 
construction,  drug  control  staff.  Medicare  out- 
patient services  and  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  All  of  these  are  issues  of  national  se- 
curity or  pressing  social  concerns  like  crime 
and  health  care.  My  constituents  put  these 
kind  of  cuts,  especially  crime-related  cuts,  at 
the  very  bottom  of  their  lists. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  to  the  aspects 
of  the  budget  resolution  that  rrwst  Immediately 
impact  the  people  I  represent  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  After  a  dec- 
ade of  shrinking  incomes,  growing  taxes,  and 
decreasing  services,  the  program  asks  our 
Nation's  struggling  middle  class  to  shoulder 
even  more  burdens.  I  believe  we  should  ask 
them  last,  not  first. 

Specifically.  I  am  disappointed  the  plan  re- 
sorts to  yet  more  taxes  on  the  mkJdIe  class 
through  tfie  new  Btu  tax  on  energy.  This  tax 
will  hit  middle-class  Americans  wherever  they 
turn:  at  the  gas  pump,  on  their  electric  and 
gas  bills,  and  through  the  higher  cost  of  many 
consumer  products.  The  total  tax  for  the  aver- 
age household  will  be  anywhere  from  Si  18  to 
S460  per  year  depending  on  whose  estimates 
you  believe.  Through  any  tax  on  middle  class 
is  too  much,  I  would  at  least  hofie  to  see 
some  agreement  on  the  numtjers  tjefore  Con- 
gress proceeds.  It's  too  important  to  go  in 
t>lindly. 

I  also  have  serious  concerns  atwut  the  im- 
pact of  higher  Social  Security  taxes  on  our 
senior  citizens.  For  seniors  with  incomes 
above  525,000  individually  or  532,000  for  cou- 
ples, the  President's  plan  ir>creases  the  tax- 
able portion  of  social  security  benefits  from  50 
percent  to  85  percent.  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  thinks  that  525,000  or  532,000  is  not  mid- 
dle class.  Yet  the  President's  plan  asks  the 
nfx)st  from  these  middle-class  Americans  by 
raising  their  tax  bills  several  hundred  dollars 
per  year  in  addition  to  the  energy  taxes. 

Because  a  significant  numtjer  of  my  con- 
stituents rely  on  mass  transit  to  meet  their 
transportation  needs,  I  am  also  disappointed 
the  program  short  changes  mass  transit.  Over 
the  last  5  years  the  plan  will  provide  billions  of 
dollars  less  than  was  authorized  for  those 
years  in  1991  under  a  President  who  was  con- 
sidered hostile  to  mass  transit.  I  also  oppose 
the  administration's  proposal  to  provide  new 
gas  tax  revenues  entirely  to  highway  pro- 
grams, which  would  change  a  longstanding 
policy  of  providing  20  percent  of  those  reve- 
nues to  mass  transit. 

These  transportation  proposals  overtook  the 
fact  that  mass  transit  programs  contribute  to 
the  economic  development  of  our  metropolitan 


areas  by  creating  jot»s  and  relieving  traffic 
congestion.  It  is  shortsighted  to  ignore  our 
transit  needs  and  deny  our  cities  and  counties 
the  bienefits  they  gain  from  transit  programs. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Illinois  un- 
derstand the  deficit  problem  and  want  deficit 
reduction.  But  they  want  a  serious  and  tal- 
arx;ed  plan  which  achieves  long-term  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility without  unfairiy  burdening  the  mid- 
dle class.  As  we  finalize  our  economk:  pro- 
gram during  the  next  several  months,  I  will 
continue  to  consult  with  my  constituents  on 
the  merits  of  the  program  and  any  proposed 
revisions.  But  at  present  I  must  vote  "no". 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
in  strong  support  of  the  resolution  we  are  cur- 
rently considering. 

During  the  last  election  the  American  people 
made  it  clear  that  they  want  action  from  their 
Nation's  leadership  to  solve  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant problems  facing  the  United  States. 
They  also  made  it  clear  ttiat  our  current  eco- 
nomic quagmire  is  unacceptable. 

By  passing  this  blueprint  for  the  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  we  are  letting  the  Anr>er- 
ican  public  know  that  the  Congress  is  also 
concerned  about  our  national  debt  and  that  it 
is  willing  to  take  aggressive  actions  to  try  to 
resolve  our  problems,  even  if  these  actions 
are  occasionally  unpopular. 

It  is  clear  that  something  must  be  done  to 
control  the  Federal  deficit.  Our  national  debt  is 
now  five  times  what  it  was  in  1980.  Left  un- 
checked, the  annual  Federal  deficit  will  hit 
S638  billion  by  the  year  2003.  The  practrcal 
impact  would  be  that  living  standards,  whk:h 
once  doubled  every  25  years  in  this  Nation, 
would  take  nearty  100  years  to  double.  This  is 
unacceptable. 

As  many  people  are  quick  to  point  out,  the 
resolution  before  us  includes  both  spending 
cuts  and  tax  increases  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
When  reviewing  the  President's  proposal,  my 
primary  concern  is  that  any  increase  in  taxes 
be  apportioned  in  an  equitable  and  rational 
manner.  I  am  convinced  that  ttie  package  we 
are  atx>ut  to  vote  on  meets  the  criteria. 

The  wealthy  minority  of  the  Nation,  whio  for 
years  have  tjenefited  from  trk;kle  down  eco- 
nomics, must  be  required  to  pay  their  fair 
sfiare.  Furthermore,  we  must  not  put  any  more 
strain  on  families  and  individuals  who  are  cur- 
rently just  making  ends  meet.  These  people, 
the  working  and  middle  classes  and  the  senior 
citizens,  are  the  backbone  of  our  Nation. 

Like  rrrost  people  who  have  taken  the  time 
to  carefully  review  the  President's  proposal, 
there  are  items  I  disagree  with.  Nonetheless 
the  overall  package  places  a  minority  of  the 
burden  on  the  people  and  the  corporations 
which  are  in  the  best  position  to  make  conces- 
sions. 

Furthermore,  I  strongly  support  the  portion 
of  President  Clinton's  plan  wtiich  calls  for  sut>- 
stantial  spending  cuts  to  help  bring  Federal 
spending  back  into  line.  I  will  join  the  Presi- 
dent in  reviewing  every  Federal  program  and 
making  cuts  wherever  possible,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent and  my  colleagues  to  take  an  especially 
hard  took  at  the  increasing  trend  of  academic 
arxJ  corporate  welfare. 

In  addition  to  the  specif k;  cuts  that  the 
President  has  recommended  I  am  committed 


to  remaining  an  outspoken  critk:  of  Goverrv 
ment  programs  that  do  not  benefit  the  Amer- 
ican put)lic,  that  have  a  negligible  retum  on 
their  investments,  or  that  are  tietter  suited  for 
the  private  sector. 

In  my  testinrony  to  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee last  week,  I  recommerxJed  to  ttie  Presi- 
dent arxJ  my  colleagues  in  tf>e  Congress  nrrore 
than  5200  bullion  worth  of  additional  cuts  in 
spending  that  can  be  made  over  the  next  5 
years.  These  specific  cuts  were  also  detailed 
in  the  March  10  Congressional  Record. 

It  woukl  be  foolish  for  the  President  or  Con- 
gress to  ask  Americans  to  make  any  sacrifces 
if  we  are  not  doing  all  we  can  to  see  that 
abuse,  mismanagement,  and  unnecessary 
spending  are  eradicated. 

Those  of  us  wfio  live  in  America  have  Iseen 
the  t)enefk;iaries  of  nearty  200  years  of  re- 
sponsible economic  polk;ies.  However,  for  the 
last  decade  successive  Presidents  have  used 
their  veto  power  to  pursue  and  impose  an  irre- 
sponsible course  of  fiscal  polcies  that  will 
deny  future  generations  of  Amerk:ans  the 
quality  of  life  and  expectations  ttiat  we  have 
enjoyed.  This  shoukJ  be  unacceptat)le  to  all  of 
us. 

As  a  Memtjer  of  Congress  for  the  last  7 
years  I  have  been  unduly  frustrated  by  ttie  in- 
ability of  the  leadership  of  this  Nation  to  take 
seriously  the  threat  posed  by  our  ovenvhelm- 
ing  deficit.  The  U.S.  deficit,  if  left  unchecked. 
coukJ  very  easily  be  the  downfall  of  this  Na- 
tion, arxl  mere  lip  servce  will  not  make  it  go 
away.  Fortunately,  Preskjent  Clinton  has  taken 
a  leadership  role  in  redirecting  our  ship  of 
state.  It  is  now  incumbent  for  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  support  this  dif- 
ficult effort. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  colleagues,  no  solution  will 
be  easy,  nor  will  any  solution  be  immediate. 
Doing  nothing,  txiwever,  woukj  be  a  crime 
against  the  future. 

For  this  reason,  I  support  the  resolution  cur- 
rently before  us  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ad- 
dress for  a  moment  the  defense  portion  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

I  believe  we  can  live  with  the  figure  for  de- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1994  that  is  emtxxjied  in 
this  resolution  but  it  will  not  be  easy,  espe- 
cially if  additional  budget  factors  come  into 
play  which  I  will  discuss  later. 

By  1 997,  it  is  projected  that  we  will  have  1 .4 
million  men  and  women  in  uniform,  the  lowest 
number  since  t)efore  Peart  Hartxx. 

By  1 997,  there  will  be  1 2  years  of  decline  in 
defense  except  for  the  one-time  spike  for 
Desert  Storm. 

In  a  few  years  defense  spending  will  be  the 
lowest  percent  of  GNP  since  before  Wortd 
War  II. 

Within  a  few  years,  over  600  overseas 
bases  will  be  shut  down,  scaled  t^ack,  or 
placed  on  standby. 

We  also  have  had.  of  course,  a  signifk:ant 
reduction  in  domestic  t)ases. 

NEW  POLICY  REQUIRED 

Now  we  all  recognize  that  tiecause  of  the 
collapse  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  signifk:ant 
decreases  in  defense  spending  have  been 
warranted. 

However,  I'd  like  to  make  two  otjservations 
on  that  issue: 
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First,  as  I've  already  pointed  out.  dramatic 
reductions  have  been  made  and  are  projected 
to  be  made  in  the  future. 

Second,  the  simple  fact  is  that  tfie  new 
world  order  is;  rwt  orderly;  and  not  very  new. 

As  the  former  head  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligerKe  Agency  recently  stated:  "With  the 
breakdown  of  communism,  age  old  ethnics, 
religious,  political  and  regional  conflicts  have 
reemerged  with  a  vengeance". 

So  we  live  in  a  very  destabilized  and  volatile 
global  geopolitical  situation,  and  as  the  world's 
only  superpower  we  need  a  robust  military  ca- 
pability on  that  global  stage. 

North  Korea  continues  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons. 

Iran  continues  a  vigorous  military  txiildup. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  still  around. 

An  unstable  Russia  currently  has  tens  of 
thousands  of  nuclear  warheads. 

There  is  a  potential  of  a  spreading  conflict 
In  the  Balkans. 

We  must  develop  a  defense  txjdget  t>ased 
on  a  new  national  security  policy  as  opposed 
to  budgetary  numtjers  driving  our  decisions. 

PERSONNEL  ARE  KEY 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  precise  determination 
as  to  what  level  of  force  structure  and  defense 
spending  is  needed  to  deal  with  the  world 
geopolitical  situation. 

But  Xhere  is  one  constant  in  this  debate  that 
we  know  we  need:  well-trained,  highly  moti- 
vated, professional  men  and  women  serving  in 
the  Arrried  Forces. 

We  had  that  force  in  Desert  Storm. 

We  have  that  force  today. 

However.  I  have  observed  long-lead  indica- 
lors  that  show  we  may  have  quality  problems 
in  the  future. 

First,  a  poll  which  gauges  the  intention  of 
young  people  to  enlist  the  armed  services  has 
Ijeen  on  a  downward  curve. 

Second,  recently,  the  numt)er  of  high  school 
graduates  entehng  the  service  is  declining.  It 
had  tjeen  almost  100  percent  and  now  its  in 
the  low  90  percent  for  most  of  the  services. 

Third,  frequent  deployments  must  be  drain- 
ing morale;  one  Marine  unit  I  inspiected  in  So- 
malia had  been  deployed  abroad  three  straight 
Christmases. 

We  must  be  very  careful  over  the  next  few 
years  to  ensure  that  a  holkiw  force  does  not 
reemerge. 

As  I  look  at  the  defense  tnxjget  I  see  some 
real  furxling  problems  we  face: 

We  may  very  well  want  to  restore  the  pay 
cut  to  at  least  some  of  the  military. 

Anticipated  management  savings  may  not 
materialize. 

Inflation  estimates  may  be  too  low. 

If  the  Btu  tax  applies  to  the  DOD.  DOD  will 
have  an  additional  major  b<ll  to  pay. 

Economic  conversion  will  be  expensive. 

Cleanup  of  nuclear  and  chemical  weapon 
sites  and  conventional  environmental  cleanup 
will  be  very  costly. 

The  price  tag  for  all  these  are  expanding  at 
the  very  time  the  budget  is  declining. 

If  significant  declines  in  defense  continue  in 
the  outyears,  we  may  very  well  have  to  decide 
between  quality  people  versus  expensive  new 
hardware  programs. 

If  it  comes  to  that.  I  will  be  for  retaining  the 
quality  force  and  reluctantly  have  to  oppose 
various  high-dollar  hardware  programs. 


We  need  to  maintain  a  quality  force  at  all 
costs. 

If  a  new  national  security  policy  is  not  devel- 
oped and  we  abide  by  the  current  national  se- 
curity commitments,  the  outyear  budget  levels 
are  too  k3w. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  as  subsequently  amended 
by  Humphrey-Hawkins,  sets  out  specifk;  nu- 
merical goals  for  economic  policy.  As  amend- 
ed, ffiere  are  three  goals: 

First,  4  percent  unemployment; 

Second,  3  percent  inflation;  and 

Third,  a  20  percent  of  gross  national  product 
[GNP]  cap  on  Federal  spending. 

These  have  been  official  congressional  pol- 
icy since  1979.  But,  of  course.  Congress 
doesn't  meet  these  goals,  particularly  the  20 
percent  of  GNP  spending  limit. 

The  txxJget  resolution  before  us  today 
woukj  set  spending  levels  for  fiscal  year  1994 
at  about  25  percent  of  GNP,  far  above  Con- 
gress' official  established  policy. 

Like  so  many  other  attennpts  to  constrain 
spending  and  tialance  the  budget.  Congress 
has  simply  ignored  Humphrey-Hawkins'  statu- 
tory spending  limit  goal,  and  that  is  why  1  tje- 
lieve  a  constitutional  spending  limit  is  needed. 

With  that  in  mind.  I've  introduced  ttie  bal- 
anced budget/spending  limitation  amerxjment, 
which  would  do  three  things:  require  a  twil- 
anced  Federal  txxJget;  establish  a  Federal 
spending  limit,  at  19  percent  of  GNP — a  rrxjre 
accurate  historical  average  than  Humphrey- 
Hawkins'  20-percent  limit — and.  in  order  to 
help  enforce  the  foregoing  requirements,  pro- 
vides the  President  with  line-item  veto  author- 
ity. 

The  tialanted  txxlget/spending  limitation 
amendment  is  t>ased  upon  two  fundamental 
premises:  First,  the  Federal  Government  must 
begin  to  live  within  its  means;  second,  how  the 
Government  lives  within  its  means  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  mere  fact  that  it  does  live  within  its 
means. 

When  the  American  people  say  they  want  a 
Ijalanced  budget,  they  mean  less  Government 
spending,  not  an  increase  in  their  already 
heavy  tax  burden.  Many  of  our  offices  have 
been  flooded  in  recent  weeks  with  calls,  let- 
ters, and  postcards  demanding  that  Congress 
cut  spending  first. 

The  b»alanced  budget/spending  limitation 
amendment  would  protect  against  lax  in- 
creases— partrcularly  the  magnitude  of  tax  in- 
creases proposed  by  the  President — by  limit- 
ing spending  to  19  percent  of  GNP.  the  aver- 
age level  of  revenue  the  Government  has 
been  collecting  for  the  last  25  years. 

By  tying  Federal  spending  to  GNP,  the  Kyi 
amendment  also  gives  Congress  the  incentive 
to  enact  pro-growth  economic  policies.  The 
more  the  economy  grows,  the  more  Congress 
can  spend. 

The  need  for  a  Federal  spending  limit  is  evi- 
denced in  two  reports,  one  released  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  [GAO]  last  June. 
The  GAO  projected  that,  based  on  current 
trends,  Federal  spending  could  grow  to  42.4 
percent  of  GNP  by  the  year  2020.  from  atxjul 
25  percent  today,  with  a  real  per  capita  GNP 
in  the  year  2020  unchanged  from  the  current 
level  of  524,000  a  year.  In  other  words,  if  Fed- 
eral spending  isn't  limited,  there  will  be  no  inv 
proved  standard  of  living  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. 


A  report  released  in  1991  by  Stephen 
Moore  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Inrwvation 
came  to  similar  corx^lusions  about  ttie  propor- 
tion of  GNP  the  Governnr>ent  will  commarid  if 
current  trends  are  followed.  The  report  corv 
eluded  that: 

Meanlng-ful.  constitutional  limits  on  the 
growtli  of  Federal  spending  are  needed  to 
bring  the  size  of  government  down  to  eco- 
nomically sustainable  levels.  One  way  to 
achieve  this  end  would  be  to  limit  the  per- 
centage of  GNP  which  the  government  can 
command  from  the  private  economy. 

Moreover,  according  to  Dr.  James  M.  Bu- 
chanan, the  1986  Notiel  laureate  in  economic 
sciences: 

Reducing  government  as  a  share  of  GNP 
from  its  current  level  of  25  percent  to.  say.  20 
percent  would  generate  roughly  a  two  per- 
cent increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  In  GNP. 
And  back-of-the-envelope  arithmetic  sug- 
gests that  by  the  early  2000s,  and  forever  be- 
yond, the  real  value  of  the  programs  fi- 
nanced by  government  would  be  larger  than 
they  would  be  under  the  regime  that  keeps 
government's  share  at  25  percent. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Kyi  amendnnent 
will  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  of  a  Federal  spend- 
ing limit  is  not  new.  It  is  set  in  law  in  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins, under  which  we  are  debating 
today. 

If  this  House  is  serious  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion, and  about  meeting  the  statutory  goals  it 
has  set  for  itself,  it  should  reject  the  budget 
resolution  reported  by  the  Budget  Committee, 
pass  the  alternative  Kasich  budget,  and  then 
take  up  the  t^alanced  budget/sperxjirig  limita- 
tion amendment. 

Let's  heed  thie  people's  call  to  cut  spending 
first. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  will 
soon  vote  on  the  txidget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1994 — House  Concurrent  Resolution  64. 
This  congresskjnal  budget  blueprint  keeps  the 
implementation  schedule  of  the  President's 
economic  program  on  track,  and  is  almost  a 
month  early  in  terms  of  the  April  15  statutory 
deadline.  We  are  serious  atxDut  long-term  in- 
vestment, reduced  Federal  spending,  and  defi- 
cit reduction,  and  this  plan  shows  it. 

The  txjdget  resolution  incorporates  the  long- 
term  investment  strategies  put  forth  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  It  designates  true  budget  prior- 
ities, recommerxjing  not  only  how  much  to 
fund,  but  wtiere  to  fund  it.  The  President  tar- 
gets scarce  resources  where  they  are  best 
used — in  human  capital  arxJ  physical  capital — 
which  comprise  the  jot)-creating,  growth-pro- 
ducing sector  of  tfie  economy. 

The  long-term  investment  priorities  include 
education,  infrastructure,  retraining  for  dis- 
placed workers.  Head  Start,  child  immuniza- 
tions against  disease,  health  care  research, 
development  of  civilian  technologies,  and  com- 
munity economk;  development. 

The  budget  resolution  also  accommodates 
the  President's  proposed  tax  incentives  for 
economic  growth,  which  include  incentives  for 
investment  in  equipment  and  factory  mod- 
ernization, small  business  venture  capital 
stock,  low-income  housing  and  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds,  and  exp>ansion  of  the  work-based 
earned  income  tax  credit. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  64  follows 
through  on  the  President's  goals  for  deficit  re- 
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duction,  recommending  some  S510  billion  in 
reduced  deficits  over  5  years.  It  would  halve 
the  deficit  as  a  percentage  of  gross  domestic 
product,  and  more  than  meet  the  President's 
1997  goal  for  deficit  reduction. 

We  have  unequivocally  responded  to  our 
constituents,  who  have  called  for  higher  levels 
of  reduced  spending.  The  resolution  makes  an 
additional  S63  billion  in  spending  cuts,  and 
Si  1  billion  in  reduced  interest  payments. 

The  spending  cuts  are  tough,  and  they  are 
real.  There  will  be  S90  billion  in  entitlement 
savings,  including  $48.3  billion  in  reduced 
Medicare  payments  to  providers.  However. 
Medicare  recipients  are  not  hit  with  higher  out- 
of-pocket  expenses.  Defense  spending  is  fur- 
ther reduced,  and  annual  discretionary  spend- 
ing is  cut  back  below  1993  levels  and  then  fro- 
zen at  those  levels  for  5  years.  These  are  true 
austenty  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  belt-tightening  may  not  be  pleasant  for 
those  affected,  but  the  resulting  overall  eco- 
nomic improvement,  such  as  continued  reduc- 
tion in  long-term  interest  rates,  is  healthy  for 
tx)th  consumers  and  business  investment.  A 
healthy  economy  will  provide  more  opportuni- 
ties for  high  wage  jobs  and  growing  incomes. 
That  is  what  we  are  wori<ing  toward  with  this 
plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  resolution  incor- 
porates President  Clinton's  economic  plan  for 
investment,  deficit  reduction  and  budget  prior- 
ities. The  plan  provides  the  bricks  and  mortar 
needed  for  an  improved  job  market  and  higher 
standard  of  living.  With  our  support  for  this 
legislation,  we  can  use  these  materials  to  con- 
struct a  solid  economic  structure. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  are  considering  a  budget  resolution 
that  mandates  the  most  significant  reduction  in 
the  budget  deficit  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. 

This  txidget  reduces  the  deficit  by  351 0  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years  and  cuts  spending 
S63  billion  more  than  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. 

The  economic  effect  is  to  cut  the  deficit  as 
a  percent  of  gross  domestk;  product  in  half: 
from  4.9  percent  in  1993  to  2.5  percent  in 
1998.  This  yields  more  savings  and  speeds 
private  sector  capital  formation  resulting  in 
greater  economic  growth. 

The  economic  assumptions  used  are  con- 
servative; as  reported  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  Tuesday,  many  economists  think  we 
wrd,  in  fact,  acfiieve  greater  deficit  reduction 
and  growth  than  this  txidget  assumes. 

This  budget  freezes  discretionary  spending 
below  the  1993  level  for  the  next  5  years  and 
ensures  that  the  1997  deficit  will  be  Si 44  bil- 
lion less  than  urxJer  current  spending. 

Clearly,  more  difficult  decisions  lie  ahead  of 
us  in  the  tiattle  to  balance  the  tmdget. 

I  hope  that  we  can  uncover  additional 
spending  cuts  in  the  future  and  that  we^  enact 
both  a  balanced  tnxlget  amendment  and  an 
enhanced  rescission  process  to  bring  the  defi- 
cit to  zero.  But  today's  resolution  nxjves  us 
closer  to  a  balanced  budget  than  we  have 
been  at  any  time  in  the  past  decade. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  ttie  bill.  We  were  elected  by  people 
who  realize  the  days  of  reckless  Federal 
spending  must  end.  They  expect  us  to  come 
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here  and  establish  fiscal  priorities  and  make 
difficult  funding  decisions  tietween  worthy  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  t>efore  us  today  does  none  of  that. 
Instead  it  says;  "call  the  mint  and  tell  them  to 
print  up  some  new  money,  the  Democrats 
have  a  new  spending  bill." 

I  agree  with  a  number  of  the  goals  of  this 
bill.  We  should  give  more  nxiney  to  the  WIC 
Program,  we  should  give  more  money  to  com- 
munity development  block  grant  assistance 
and  we  should  fully  fund  the  1991  highway 
bill. 

But  that  funding  should  come  from  estab- 
lishing priorities,  making  tough  choices  and 
cutting  other  programs.  That's  governing, 
that's  political  courage.  Adding  to  the  deficit, 
as  this  bill  does,  is  an  act  of  political  coward^ 
ice.  And  worse,  it's  a  blatant  attempt  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  attach  his  name  to  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  which  he  played  no  part. 

We  have  been  tokJ  that  this  SI  6  billion 
emergency  bill  is  tx)th  an  economic  stimulus 
package  and  a  long-term  investment  in  our 
people.  I  wonder  how  the  Amerrcan  people 
are  going  to  score  some  of  the  spending  the 
Democrats  have  slipped  into  this  bill.  How  do 
you  think  they  will  score  the  millions  spent  in 
this  bill  for  migratory  bird  management  and 
fisheries?  Does  that  stimulate  the  economy  or 
is  that  an  investment  in  people?  How  about 
the  millions  spent  over  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  give  bureaucrats  raises?  How 
many  jobs  will  that  create? 

And  no  irresponsible  spending  bill  would  be 
complete  without  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
District  gets  S28  million.  The  Democrats  might 
call  that  investment  or  stimulus  but  in  Iowa  we 
call  that  another  bailout  of  the  Nation's  most 
inefficient  and  bkjated  local  government. 

Every  effort  in  committee  to  make  this 
spending  package  more  responsible  or  at 
least  accountable  was  soundly  rejected.  I  per- 
sonally offered  amendments  at  suticommittee 
to  put  this  spending  on  budget,  so  we  don't 
just  tx)rrow  more  and  further  exacerbate  the 
deficit. 

This  bill  proposes  to  stimulate  an  economy 
already  on  the  move  at  a  cost  of  S52.000  per 
job  created.  At  that  rate  it  won't  be  very  long 
before  the  Democrats  push  us  back  into  re- 
cession. But  this  time  they  will  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  bill. 
Ms.  VELAZQUEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  our  President  and  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64,  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  President  Clinton  told  the  American 
people  last  fall,  that  if  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  responsibilities  of  executive  governance, 
he  would  bring  change— change  fi^om  the 
human  disregard  of  the  past  decade.  He  has 
already  delivered  on  that  promise  because, 
like  Martin  Luther  King,  he  believes  that  "what 
self-centered  men  have  torn  down,  other  cen- 
tered men  can  buikj  up." 

The  President  and  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress have  presented  an  economic  package 
that  will  accomplish  what  no  Republican  even 
attempted  in  12  years.  We  have  tiefore  us  an 
investment  package  that  carefully  balances 
the  needs  and  ambitions  of  our  country — for 
jobs,  housing,  education,  and  economic  devel- 
opment— with  the  daunting  reality  of  an  out  of 


control  budget  deficit.  The  budget  package  ac- 
complishes this  delicate  balance  by  fairty  plac- 
ing the  greatest  burden  on  those  that  reaped 
the  greatest  returns  in  the  hit-and-run  1980's. 
Today,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
Government  come  together  to  outline  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country.  That  future  is  paved  by  a 
plan  that  commits  S2  out  of  every  S3  saved 
from  spending  cuts  and  revenue  increase  for 
deficit  reduction,  while  Si  out  of  every  S3 
saved  is  used  for  new  investment.  As  a  result, 
the  budget  achieves  substantial  deficit  reduc- 
tion while  also  making  sizable  new  invest- 
ments to  improve  long-term  growth  and  ad- 
dress unmet  needs. 

I  must  state  for  the  record  that  I  would  have 
preferred  a  package  that  went  further  in  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  our  devastated  convnu- 
nities,  a  package  that  would  have  contained 
more  social  investment.  I  was  partrcularly  con- 
cerned when  S63  Ijillion  in  cuts  were  added  to 
the  President's  initial  plan.  These  are  real  cuts 
in  significant  areas,  some  of  which  hurt.  That 
is  why  I  t>elieve  that  the  economk;  stimulus 
package  cannot  be  trimmed,  cannot  be  al- 
tered. We  must  hold  the  line  on  this  cutting 
frenzy.  That  is  also  why  I  supported  the  alter- 
native budget  package  offered  by  the  Con- 
gressional  Black   Caucus   and  the   congres- 
sional progressive  caucus  which  mirrored  the 
President's  package  in  many  ways  but  added 
to   it   in   some  areas.   This   alternative  plan 
achieved  added  investments  for  social  pro- 
grams through  increasing  the  top  corporate 
tax  rate  from  36  to  38  percent  and  raising  the 
top  rate  on  capital  gains  income  from  28  to  31 
percent.    The   alternative   budget   also   elimi- 
nated the  two  regressive   provisbns   of  the 
Denxxjratic  tax  package— the  energy  tax  and 
the  increase  in  taxes  on  higher  income  Social 
Security  recipients.  But,  unfortunately.  I  realize 
that  we  do  not  have  the  votes  to  make  these 
changes  to  the  budget,  so  I  believe  strongly 
that  the  Democratic  budget  is  the  best  plan  we 
can  pass  through  the  Congress. 

To  understand  fully  the  need  for  social  in- 
vestment and  economic  parity  in  this  country, 
we  need  to  understand  fully  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  country  and  how  we  got  here.  We 
must  realize  that  the  disastrous  economic  de- 
cisions of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  years  have 
choked  us  with  a  long  running  economic  re- 
cession, which  has  partrcularty  affected  low 
wage  laborers  and  people  of  color,  and  dam- 
aged the  prospects  for  long-term  economic 
growth  in  ttiis  country. 

The  senseless  military  buikjup  of  the  last 
decade  has  been  rendered  useless  by  the 
spread  of  denxx:racy  and  the  end  of  the  cold 
war.  Money  was  stripped  from  tiousing  and 
other  social  programs  to  fuel  the  missiles  and 
tanks  that  now  sit  there  and  await  the  arrival 
of  a  military  enemy,  while  the  enemies  of  pov- 
erty, hopelessness,  sickness,  and  inequality 
devour  our  human  potential.  As  Bill  Clinton 
and  Al  Gore  articulated  in  their  campaign  lit- 
erature, "during  the  1980's.  our  Government 
tietrayed  the  values  that  made  America  great: 
providing  opportunity,  taking  responsibility,  re- 
warding work." 

As  census  data  shows,  there  were  35.7  mil- 
lion poor  Americans  in  1991.  numtiers  which 
had  not  been  seen  in  this  country  sirx;e  before 
the  great  society  programs  of  the  1960's.  It  is 
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irr^rtant  to  note  that  this  statistic  is  based  on 
the  Government  standard  ot  poverty  which 
lists  the  average  poverty  threshold  for  a  family 
of  four  at  under  Si  4,000.  which  comes  to  ap- 
proximately S67  per  week  to  house,  feed  and 
clothe  each  person  in  ttiat  family — an  Irxjorv 
ceivaWe  standard  that  requires  careful  review 
arxj  revision. 

This  increase  in  poverty  was  particularly 
sharp  among  our  youngest  Americans,  with 
now  over  1 4  million  children  officially  classified 
as  poor.  Like  the  overall  number  of  poor  peo- 
ple, this  number  of  poor  children  is  greater 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  two  decades.  Cer- 
tainly, the  recession  has  contributed  harshly  to 
ttiese  numtiers  but  it  is  not  tfie  sole  culprit. 
Even  before  the  recession  we  saw  many 
working  class  families  less  at}le  to  put  their 
harxjs  on  the  ladder  of  mobility,  let  alone  at- 
tempt a  climb.  According  to  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  in  Washington, 
the  principal  determinants  of  these  statistics 
have  been  declining  wages  and  a  weakening 
of  the  safety  net. 

A  1992  census  report  illustrated  ttwit  tfie 
proportion  of  full-time  year  round  workers  who 
are  paid  wages  too  low  to  lift  a  family  of  four 
out  of  poverty  has  grown  sharply  in  recent 
years.  In  1979,  some  12.1  percent  of  workers 
were  paid  wages  this  low.  By  1990,  that  figure 
grew  to  18  percent.  The  census  data  also  re- 
veals a  long-term  increase  in  poverty  rates 
among  working  families.  The  poverty  rate  for 
families  with  chikJren  in  which  the  family  head 
works  climbed  nearly  one-fourth  between  1 980 
and  1991. 

But  the  declines  in  income  have  not  been 
across  the  board.  Changes  to  the  U.S.  Tax 
Code  during  the  early  1 980's  robbed  Pedro  to 
pay  Paul.  Average  working  families  paid  S5.8 
billion  more  in  taxes  t)etween  1977  and  1992, 
while  those  families  earning  incomes  over 
5168,000  received  a  S83.7  billion  windfall. 
This  redistribution  of  income  is  most  starkly 
portrayed  by  the  statistic  that  in  1983,  the 
wealthiest  1  percent  of  the  population  con- 
trolled 31 .3  percent  of  the  wealth  but  by  1989, 
they  controlled  37.1  percent  of  the  wealth.  To 
understand  the  impact  of  these  numtsers  think 
of  dividing  Si  00  among  100  people.  One  per- 
son would  get  S37  and  the  other  99  people 
would  each  receive  68  cents.  That  is  the  state 
of  inconne  distribution  in  this  country. 

The  poisons  of  racism  and  sexism  have  fur- 
ther aggravated  wage  disparities.  While  white 
male  weekly  incomes  average  S509,  those  of 
black  and  Hispanics  average  S374  and  S328 
respectively.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Latwr  Statis- 
tics also  informs  us  that  these  same  weekly 
wages  were  S374  for  white  women,  S323  for 
black  wonren,  and  S293  for  Hispank;  women, 
making  us  the  lowest  paid  of  all  groups. 

A  second  factor  pushing  poverty  rates  up 
over  the  past  decade  has  been  declines  in 
Government  assistance  programs,  especially 
those  for  the  poor  and  the  unemployed.  Many 
of  these  Government  cuts  were  directed 
where  we  could  least  afford  them,  our  cities: 
General  revenue  sharing  was  eliminated, 
urtan  development  action  grants  were  elimi- 
nated, community  development  bkx;k  grants 
were  reduced  by  over  Si  5  billion,  assisted 
housing  money  was  cut  by  over  68  percent 
and  urt>an  mass  transit  funding  was  cut  t)y 
close  to  S8  billion. 


These  long-term  trerxls  have  forcefully  in- 
tensified the  polarization  of  our  society  into 
tfTose  that  have  too  much  and  those  that  have 
no  chance.  In  my  home  state  of  New  York,  the 
1980's  saw  a  10-percent  decline  in  the  irv 
comes  of  the  poorest  fifth  of  families  but  an 
astourxling  20-percent  irx;rease  in  the  incomes 
of  the  richest  fifth  of  families.  I  t)elieve  that  this 
is  not  what  the  founding  fathers — and  moth- 
ers— of  our  nascent  Government  had  in  mind 
when  they  assembled  "to  form  a  more  perfect 
union"  and  "promote  the  general  welfare"  of 
its  citizens. 

So  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  our 
country  wanted  change.  There  was  a  desire 
by  the  electorate  for  representation  that  was 
more  in  touch  with  them,  the  desire  to  vote  for 
someone  who  had  a  genuine  understanding  of 
the  every  day  hardships  faced  by  American 
voters,  the  desire  to  vote  for  someone  who 
wouW  fight  for  their  interests,  arKJ  the  desire  to 
vote  for  someone  who  would  make  their  lives 
more  secure.  So,  this  country  elected  a  Demo- 
crat. Bill  Clinton,  to  represent  them  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  nfHJSt  now  translate  the  politk:al 
empowerment  illustrated  by  this  election,  into 
economic  empowerment  for  all  Americans.  We 
must  have  the  vision  to  advance  those  initia- 
tives that  will  help  people  contritxjte  to  the 
system  in  the  long  run,  rather  than  drain  from 
the  system.  The  budget  initiatives  before  us, 
some  directly — others  irxiirectly,  will  enable 
our  people  to  produce  for  themselves. 

The  budget  resolution  assumes  the  mapr 
Clinton  initiatives  that  put  people  first,  protect 
our  children  and  assist  the  most  vulnerat>le  in 
our  society.  The  budget  provides  full  funding 
for  Head  Start.  By  1999,  this  essential  pro- 
posal will  help  1.4  million  eligible,  disadvarv 
taged  children  get  ready  for  school,  stay 
healthy  with  immunizations  and  health  check- 
ups, arxJ  receive  nutritious  meals. 

By  p>roviding  full  funding  of  the  Special  Sup- 
plemental Nutrition  Program  for  women,  in- 
fants and  ChikJren  [WIC]  by  1996,  the  budget 
proposal  will  add  1.9  million  pregnant  women, 
infants,  and  chikJren  to  this  vital  program 
whk;h  addresses  infant  nrortality. 

To  reduce  hunger  in  Amerk:a,  the  budget 
package  increases  food  stamps  by  S7  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  The  measure  also 
makes  a  commitment  to  our  youth  by  provid- 
ing 2  million  jobs  in  summer  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth  aged  14  to  21  as  well  as  funding 
to  repair  and  maintain  Job  Corps  centers  and 
to  begin  txjilding  new  ones. 

The  package  also  includes  a  sut)Stantial  ex- 
pansion in  tfie  earned  income  tax  credit  assist- 
ance for  very  low-income  people.  The  credit 
would  allow  a  minimum  wage  worker  to  at 
least  bring  his  or  her  family  up  to  tfie  poverty 
line.  The  credit  is  tied  to  earnings  so  it  re- 
wards work. 

To  shelter  our  people  and  develop  our 
neighborhoods,  the  budget  package  makes  a 
substantial  commitment  to  housing  and  com- 
munity development.  The  package  mirrors  the 
President's  proposal  to  increase  rental  assist- 
ance from  40,000  units  to  100,000  units  by 
1998. 

Although  a  comprehensive  health  care  re- 
form proposal  will  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  administration  in  the  spring,  the 


PreskJent  and  the  Democrats  in  Congress  did 
not  ignore  this  issue  in  the  budget  proposal. 
The  resolution  includes  full  funding  for  Ryan 
White  AIDS  programs  major  increases  for 
childhood  immunizations,  substantial  increases 
in  biomedical  research  for  women's  health  and 
increases  for  more  health  clinrcs  in  low-irxxwne 
urtian  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  txjdget  package  that 
invests  in  our  future  and  our  people.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  budget  arxJ  tfien 
heed  the  call  of  Pericles  to  "wait  for  that 
wisest  of  counselors — time,"  for  time  will  prove 
this  package  to  be  right  for  America. 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  last  couple 
of  weeks,  I  have  been  wading  through  the  let- 
ters and  listening  to  the  flood  of  phone  calls 
from  my  neighbors  back  home.  They  are  wor- 
ried about  how  tfie  economic  proposals  are 
going  to  affect  tfieir  pocketbooks. 

My  home  State  of  New  Jersey  has  not 
bourKed  back  from  the  recession.  It  currently 
ranks  46th  in  job  creation  among  the  50 
States  and  February's  unemployment  rate  was 
up  from  last  month  at  an  outrageous  7.8  per- 
cent. Our  economy  needs  an  extra  kick  in  the 
pants  and  the  stimulus  package  is  just  the 
txxjst  we  are  looking  for.  It  promises  jobs  and 
it  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  stable  and  ex- 
panding economy  in  the  future. 

The  stimulus  package  would  provide  $16.3 
billion  in  supplemental  appropriations  re- 
quested by  President  Bill  Clinton  for  invest- 
ment in  infrastructure;  jobs  and  human  re- 
sources; community  development;  and  energy, 
environment,  and  technology  programs.  Irv 
eluded  in  the  measure  is  $4  billion  in  manda- 
tory spending  to  cover  this  year's  costs  of  the 
recent  extension  in  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  and  S3  billion  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  road  construction  and  maintenance. 

I'm  reluctantly  voting  for  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. But  the  fact  remains  that  we  need  a  vehi- 
cle to  move  the  process  of  deficit  reduction 
and  economic  growth  forward.  Even  though 
this  makes  real  and  significant  cuts  in  the 
budget  deficit;  this  resolution  will  reduce  tfie 
deficit  by  S510  billion  in  5  years.  Yet,  I  still  feel 
that  additional  cuts  are  needed  and  can  be 
found. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee cut  spending  by  an  additional  863  bil- 
lion and  that  the  Senate  is  proposing  even 
greater  spending  cuts.  Even  I,  as  a  freshman 
in  my  first  2  months  in  office,  was  personally 
responsible  for  saving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment S70  million  in  one  program.  I  plan  to 
continue  my  search  for  spending  cuts  when- 
ever and  wherever  I  can  find  them. 

The  budget  resolution  consolidates  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  5-year  economic  plan  and  the 
S63  billion  in  spending  cuts  made  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  It  calls  for  deficit 
reduction  and  investments  in  programs  to  gen- 
erate economic  growth  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  vote  on  the  budget  resolution  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  me  because  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  the  total  package  but  we  have  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  spending  we  do  around  here. 
Even  tfiough  it  is  not  perfect,  it  was  the  tsest 
plan  offered  to  achieve  my  goals  of  job  cre- 
ation and  long-term  economic  growth.  The 
whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The 
resolution  reported  by  the  Budget  Committee 
significantly   reduces   the   deficit.   Invests   in 


Amerrca's  future,  and  makes  the  structural 
changes  that  are  desperately  needed  for  a 
healthy,  stable,  and  growing  economy. 

The  real  cuts  in  spending  will  come  out  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the  real 
revenue  provisions  will  come  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  If  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  these  committees  when 
they  are  presented,  I  simply  will  not  vote  for 
them.  But  something  must  be  done.  For  now, 
the  President  deserves  a  change  to  have  his 
plan  move  forward. 

It  is  not  set  in  stone.  This  is  only  a  blueprint. 
If  the  spending  cuts  do  not  materialize  and 
Congress  does  not  make  significant  attempts 
to  find  additional  cuts,  then  I  reserve  the  right 
not  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  House  Concun-ent  Resolu- 
tkjn  64,  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

Do  I  believe  that  this  budget  is  perfect?  No. 
Perfection  is  not  an  art  we  have  mastered  in 
Washington,  DC. 

I,  for  one,  have  tong  been  an  opponent  of 
several  of  the  cuts  being  proposed  in  this 
package.  I  am  opposed  to  cuts  in  the  cost  of 
living  adjustments  to  Federal  retirees.  I  am  op- 
posed to  cuts  in  t^dk^are  reimbursement  to 
hospitals  and  doctors  in  the  absence  of  na- 
tional health  care  reform.  I  am  opposed  to 
raising  the  percentage  of  Social  Security  ben- 
efits subject  to  the  income  tax. 

For  every  single  provision  of  this  budget,  I 
am  confident  we  could  find  some  group  of 
Members  in  opposition. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to  fi- 
nally move  fonward  on  our  budget  crisis  and  I 
will  not  take  part  in  derailing  that  effort.  The 
future  economic  and  social  health  of  our  Na- 
tion is  at  stake  in  this  debate.  If  we  allow  our- 
selves to  pick  this  budget  apart  piece  by 
piece,  it  will  collapse.  This  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford for  that  to  happen. 

This  budget  will  make  a  frontal  assault  on 
our  deficit  crisis  by  producing  S510  billion  in 
real  deficit  reduction  over  the  next  5  years. 

It  will  be  long  last  move  America  toward  the 
kind  of  economy  we  must  have  in  the  post- 
cold-war  world  by  using  Federal  investment  to 
txjild  a  solkJ  base  for  civilian  high-technology 
industries. 

It  recognizes  that  meeting  our  commitment 
to  infrastructure  investment  is  crucial  to  stimu- 
late the  private  sector  growth  which  will  create 
good  jobs  for  our  people. 

It  recognizes  that  our  most  precious  re- 
sources— the  Amerk^an  people — have  too  long 
tieen  overlooked.  By  increasing  investment  in 
the  Head  Start  Program,  in  worker  retraining, 
in  health  care  research  and  treatment,  and  in 
the  economic  viability  of  our  cities,  it  finally  re- 
verses 1 2  years  of  neglect. 

There  is  an  old  saying.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
what  wears  down  a  traveler  is  not  the  moun- 
tain in  the  distance — it  is  the  grain  of  sand  in 
his  shoe.  Will  the  first  steps  along  this  road  to 
economk;  security  be  painful?  Absolutely.  But 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  that  pain  stop  us  from  tieginning  tfie  jour- 
ney. 

We  have  the  opportunity  today  to  place  this 
country  firmly  on  the  path  to  economic  pros- 
perity and  a  brighter  future  for  our  children. 
We  cannot  let  that  chance  pass  us  by. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing the  resolution. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64,  the  budg- 
et resolution  for  fiscal  year  1994,  and  H.R. 
1335  the  stimulus  and  investment  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1 993. 

On  February  17,  1993,  President  Clinton  un- 
veiled his  economic  and  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age and  gave  this  country  new  direction  and 
new  hope  for  the  future. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  64,  and  H.R. 
1335,  together  largely  embody  PreskJent  Clin- 
ton's bold  economic  proposals.  I  strongly  sup- 
port these  measures,  which  will  reverse  the 
trends  of  the  last  12  years  that  have  created 
huge  deficits  and  economk:  decline,  and  will 
put  us  on  the  path  to  long-term  economic 
growth. 

Under  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administra- 
tions, most  Amerk:ans  experienced  a  decline 
in  their  real  wages;  their  families  inaeasingly 
had  to  rely  on  two-earner  couples;  they  saw 
the  gap  Ijetween  the  rich  and  poor  widen;  they 
witnessed  growing  poverty  and  homelessness; 
and  they  felt  the  threat  of  a  ballooning  Federal 
deficit  impeding  economic  recovery.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  American  people  have  asked  for 
change. 

The  budget  resolution  and  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, as  a  reflection  of  President  Clin- 
ton's plan,  offer  major  changes  in  economic 
policy  necessary  to  create  jobs,  reinvigorate 
the  economy,  cut  the  Federal  deficit  and  re- 
store a  measure  of  fairness  to  the  system. 

In  a  recovery  that  sfill  lacks  job  growrth,  the 
plan  will  generate  more  and  tjetter  jobs  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  out  of  work.  The 
plan  calls  for  increased  funding  for  jobs  pro- 
grams and  job  training,  mass  transit,  highway 
construction,  research  and  development,  de- 
fense conversion  and  a  variety  of  other  invest- 
ment programs  that  will  create  an  estimated  8 
million  jobs  over  the  next  4  years. 

The  plan  also  increases  investment  in 
human  capital  by  providing  funding  for  pro- 
grams such  as  Head  Start,  child  immunization, 
education  and  training  initiatives.  Creating  a 
more  healthy  and  productive  work  force  is  a 
true  investment  in  our  future. 

The  plan  also  provkJes  much  needed  fund- 
ing for  housing  and  community  development 
to  help  rebuild  and  revitalize  our  cities. 

The  budget  resolution  includes  a  credible 
deficit-reduction  plan,  in  which  the  Federal 
deficit  will  be  reduced  by  S510  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  The  resolution  adds  an  addi- 
tional S62  btltton  in  discretionary  spending  cuts 
to  the  PreskJent's  proposal.  More  than  half  of 
the  deficit  reduction  plan  is  to  be  achieved 
through  spending  cuts.  The  remaining  deficit 
reduction  will  come  from  revenue  increases. 

The  budget  resolution  restores  a  measure  of 
fairness  to  the  system.  The  resolution  calls  for 
the  revenue  proposals  included  in  tfie  Presi- 
dent's package.  The  wealthiest  few  wfio  paid 
less  taxes  on  higher  incomes  in  the  1980's  will 
be  asked  to  pay  their  fair  share.  Those  making 
over  Si 00.000  a  year,  will  pay  70  percent  of 
the  new  taxes. 

With  the  increased  earned  income  tax  credit 
and  increased  funding  for  food  stamps,  also 
recommended  by  the  President,  people  mak- 
ing under  S30,000  will  pay  virtually  no  in- 
crease in  taxes  and  those  making  less  than 
Si  0,000  will  actually  pay  fewer  taxes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  not  like  all  of  the 
items  in  the  PreskJent's  package,  however,  it 
represents  a  break  fi-om  the  failed  potoes  of 
the  past  and  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent and  vote  for  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64  and  H.R.  1335. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chaimian,  today  we  take 
a  definitive  step  toward  long-term  defkat  re- 
duction. Long  an  issue  of  ti^emendous  concern 
to  Tennessee's  Third  Congressional  District 
and  myself,  the  national  debt  has  paralyzed 
our  efforts  toward  steady  job  growth  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  Taming  the  natkinal  debt  will 
free  up  critical  resources  needed  for  programs 
that  have  real  promise  and  provkle  hope  to 
the  men,  women,  and  chikJren  of  this  country. 
The  budget  resolution  tiefore  us  is  by  no 
means  perfect.  It  is  representative  of  a  com- 
promise between  dramatic  spending  cuts  and 
revenue  increases.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64  is  an  outiine  for  our  spending  and  rev- 
enue intake  over  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  a 
starting  point  in  the  budget  process  that,  as  it 
stands  now,  wHI  yield  S510  bilhon  in  defcit  re- 
duction over  tfie  next  5  years. 

I  want  to  applaud  the  Budget  Committee  for 
offering  S63  billion  more  in  budget  cuts  atxjve 
what  the  President  offered.  I  was  one  of  sev- 
eral Memtjers  who  encouraged  the  committee 
and  the  President  to  find  greater  savings.  We 
are  on  the  right  track.  But  let's  not  stop  cutting 
there.  Now  we  should  look  for  even  more 
areas  for  reductions.  Let  us  issue  a  challenge 
to  our  colleagues  to  weigh  in  below  the  discre- 
tionary budget  caps  for  fiscal  year  1994  and 
take  an  even  bigger  chunk  out  of  the  deficit. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  this  txxJget 
resolution  is  not  without  some  pain.  While  it 
does  not  target  specific  programs  or  types  of 
tax  increases,  it  does  set  limits  which  will  un- 
doubtedly have  some  impact  on  the  public. 
Thousands  of  my  constituents  have  called  for 
a  good  faith  effort  by  Congress  to  reduce 
spending  before  they  conskJer  raising  any  type 
of  taxes.  This  resolution  offers  just  that.  I  have 
heard  from  many  wfio  are  willing  to  conskJer 
a  fair,  but  limited  tax  increase  if  the  spending 
cuts  are  there.  The  next  couple  of  months  will 
afford  the  Members  time  to  judge  the  specifk» 
of  the  package  to  see  if  it  meets  the  test  of 
fairness  and  achieves  our  objectives. 

Failure  to  pass  tfie  fiscal  year  1994  budget 
resolution  will  sfiow  the  American  people  that 
grkJIock  and  irresponsibility  continue  to  prevail 
in  Congress  and  tfie  executive  branch.  Let  us 
move  fonward  with  the  resolution,  begin  ttie 
budget  process,  and  get  this  country  back  on 
its  feet.  It  is  time  to  make  the  tough  decisions, 
face  our  problems  head  on  and  launch  an  all 
out  assault  on  wasteful  Government  spending 
and  the  national  debt.  Vote  "yes"  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  64. 

The  CHAIRMAJSI.  All  time  for  debate 
has  expired. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

D  2050 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Serrano,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
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the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
64)    setting    forth     the    congressional 

Smith  (lA) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 

Stenholm 

Torres 

Waxman 

fiscal  years 

1994,   1995,   1996,   1997.  and 

Stokes 

Torrlcelli 

Wheat 

1998,  he  reported  the  concurrent  resolu- 

Strickland 
Studds 

Towns 
Tucker 

Whitten 
Williams 

tion  back  to  the  House. 

Stupak 

Unsoeld 

Wilson 

The   SPEAKER  pro   tempore.   Under 

Swett 

Valentine 

Wise 

the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Swift 
Synar 
Tanner 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 

Tauzin 

Volkmer 

Yates 

Speaker  pro 

tempore  announced  that 

NOES— 183 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

AUard 

Ckiodling 

Moorhead 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Andrews  (NJ) 

Goss 

Morella 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 

Archer 

Grams 

Nussle 

a  recorded  vote. 

Armey 
Bachus  (AL) 

Grandy 
Greenwood 

Oxley 
Packard 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Baker  (CAI 

Gunderson 

Paxon 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Baker( LA  1 

Hall  (TXi 

Petri 

vice,  and  there  were— ayes  243,  noes  183, 
not  voting  4,  as  follows: 

Ballenger 
Barrett  (NE) 
Bartlett 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Pickett 
Pombo 
Porter 

[Roll  No.  85] 
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Pryce  (OH) 

AYES-243 

Bateman 
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Green 
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Kim 

Shaw 
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King 

Shays 
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Murtha 
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Borski 

Hamburg 
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Combest 

Klug 

Sisisky 
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Hamilton 

Natcher 
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NOT  VOTING-4 

DeLauro 
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Myers 
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Derrick 
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Deutsch 
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D  2111 

Dicks 
Dingell 

Levin 
Lewis  (GA) 

Sarpalius 
Sawyer 

So    the 

concurrent    : 

resolution    was 

Dixon 

Lloyd 

Schenk 

agreed  to. 

Dooley 

Lowey 

Schroeder 

The  result  of  the  vote 

was  announced 

Durbin 
Edwards  iCAi 
Edwards  (TXi 
Engel 
English  lAZl 

Maloney 

Mann 

.Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

as  above  recorded. 

REMOVAL  OF  NAMES  OF 

English  (OK) 

MaUui 

Skaggs 

COSPONSORS  FROM  H.R.  1178 

Eshoo 

Mazzoli 

Skelton 

Brans 

McCloskey 

Slatterj- 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask 

Fado 

McCurdy 

Slaughter 

unanimous 

consent  that  the  names  of 

all  of  the  cospxjnsors  be  removed  from 
H.R.  1178. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in  a 
meeting  and  inadverlently  missed  rollcall  vote 
No.  83,  the  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Burton  to 
strike  the  resolving  clause.  Since  this  motion 
would  have  killed  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64,  the  budget  resolution,  I  would  have 
voted  "nay." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  for 
the  Record  that  on  rollcall  vote  number  79,  I 
inadvertently  voted  "no"  when  I  had  intended 
to  vote  "yes." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Memtjers  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  material,  in 
the  Record  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
64. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TUESDAY.  MARCH  23,  1993,  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  H.R.  670, 
THE  FAMILY  PLANNING  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1992 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
may  have  until  midnight  on  the  night  of  Tues- 
day. March  23.  1993,  to  file  a  privileged  report 
with  respect  to  H.R.  670,  the  Family  Planning 
Amendments  Act  of  1993. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  132  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  132 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
further  in  the  House  the~blll  (H.R.  1335)  mak- 
ing: emergency  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1993. 
and  for  other  purposes.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  are  waived.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  one  amendment,  if  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  amendment  shall  be  consid- 


ered as  read,  shall  be  debatable  for  ten  min- 
utes equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  and  an  opponent,  shall  not  be  sutv- 
ject  to  amendment,  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  a  demand  for  division  of  the  question.  All 
points  of  order  against  the  amendment  are 
waived.  The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  amendment  and  on 
the  bill  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit,  if  of- 
fered by  Representative  Michel  of  Illinois  or 
his  designee.  A  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions shall  be  debatable  for  one  hour 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  pro- 
ponent and  an  opponent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Der- 
rick] is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dreier],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

During  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion, all  time  yielded  is  yielded  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  132 
makes  in  order  the  further  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1335,  the  President's  eco- 
nomic stimulus  bill,  in  the  House.  The 
resolution  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  bill  and  makes  in  order  one 
indivisible  amendment  if  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. The  amendment  will  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  debatable  for  10 
minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  an  oppo- 
nent. The  amendment  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  further  amendment  and  all 
points  of  order  against  the  amendment 
will  be  waived. 

Finally,  under  the  resolution  the  pre- 
vious question  will  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  amendment  and  the  bill  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit,  if 
offered  by  Representative  Michel  or 
his  designee.  lif  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit contains  instructions,  the  motion 
will  be  debatable  for  1  hour,  equally  di- 
vided by  the  proponent  and  an  oppo- 
nent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  publication  enti- 
tled "A  Vision  of  Change  for  America." 
the  President  outlines  a  plan  to  begin 
the  process  of  restoring  the  American 
dream  for  us  and  our  children. 

The  President's  plan  has  three  key 
elements:  economic  stimulus,  to  create 
jobs  now  while  laying  the  foundation 
for  long-term  economic  growth;  public 
investments  to  increase  the  productiv- 
ity of  our  people  and  our  businesses; 
and  a  serious,  fair,  and  balanced  defi- 
cit-reduction plan  to  stop  the  Govern- 
ment from  draining  the  private  invest- 
ments that  generate  jobs  and  Increase 
incomes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1335  embodies  the 
first  element  of  the  President's  three- 
part  plan:  the  economic  stimulus.  The 
bill  invests  in  the  improvement  of  our 
infrastructure  by  financing  improve- 
ments for  our  highways,  airports,  and 
mass  transit  systems.  These  improve- 


ments will  put  thousands  of  Americans 
back  to  work  and  help  place  our  Nation 
on  an  equal  footing  with  competitors 
who  have  already  invested  heavily  in 
their  infrastructures. 

The  bill  invests  in  our  people  by  pro- 
viding additional  resources  for  edu- 
cation and  job  training  like  sunmier 
youth  employment,  college  loans  and 
grants,  and  elementary  and  secondary 
school  assistance.  This  will  help  all 
Americans,  not  just  a  privileged  few,  to 
acquire  the  skills  it  takes  to  succeed  in 
today's  competitive  global  environ- 
ment. 

The  bill  also  invests  in  research  and 
development  by  accelerating  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  science  and  tech- 
nology through  enhanced  computer  de- 
velopment and  deployment,  tele- 
communications network  promotion, 
engineering,  and  scientific  research. 
This  type  of  investment  will  ensure  our 
Nation  remains  a  world  leader  in  these 
fields. 

Finally,  for  those  who  want  to  work 
but  cannot  find  jobs,  the  bill  provides 
$4  billion  to  fund  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  the  1.9  million  indi- 
viduals who  have  exhausted  their  State 
unemployment  benefits.  The  President 
signed  this  legislation  earlier  this 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  132 
will  allow  the  House  to  complete  expe- 
ditiously its  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  to  boost  a  weak 
economy,  create  jobs,  and  begin  to  in- 
vest in  our  country's  future.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  rule  and  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  voice  may  not  be 
strong,  but  there  was  no  way  in  the 
world  that  I  was  going  to  miss  the  op- 
portunity to  rise  here  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  rule.  This  gag  rule  is  a 
clear  reflection  of  a  Democratic  leader- 
ship that  opposes  open  debate,  that 
scoffs  at  fiscal  responsibility,  and  that 
pays  nothing  more  than  lipservice  to 
the  rights  of  the  people's  Representa- 
tives here  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  on  this  rule 
represents  one  of  the  clearest  votes  on 
fiscal  responsibility  that  we  will  have 
this  year.  It  presents  a  distinct  choice 
upon  which  the  American  people  can 
judge  their  elected  representatives. 
The  vote  on  this  rule  will  separate  the 
House  of  Representatives  into  two  sim- 
ple groups.  On  one  hand,  there  are 
those  who  support  change  in  Congress, 
responsibility  for  spending,  and  truth 
in  government. 
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They  will  vote  "no"  on  this  rule;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
support  business  as  usual,  prolific 
spending,  and  want  to  hide  responsibil- 
ity from   the  American  people — those 


vote  "yes"  on  this  hor- 


Members  will 
rible  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  closed  rule  strips 
every  Member  of  Congress.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  of  their  right  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  reduce  spending  on 
an  appropriations  bill.  Historically,  the 
vast  majority  of  emergency  appropria- 
tions bills  come  to  the  floor  under  a 
procedure  that  permits  Members  to 
call  a  vote  on  particular  spending 
items. 

Those  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations bills  were  considered  under 
normal  procedures  because  the  spend- 
ing really  was  urgent.  Why  does  the 
Democratic  leadership  require  an  un- 
precedented complete  gag  rule  on  this 
$19.5  billion  emergency  spending  bill? 
Because  if  amendments  to  strike 
spending  are  permitted,  then  the  truth 
will  come  out  that  most  of  this  spend- 
ing has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
any  emergency,  will  not  stimulate  any 
job  creation,  and  is  not  urgent  to  any- 
one but  the  special  interests  and  politi- 
cians. 

The  Democratic  leadership.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  think  they  can  hide  the 
specifics  of  this  spending  bill  from  the 
American  people,  but  they  are  dead 
wrong.  The  American  taxpayers  are 
taking  the  time  to  see  through  the 
smokescreen  that  is  being  put  up 
here — and  they  are  not  about  to  be  con- 
fused or  deceived  by  the  phoney  leader- 
ship amendment  that  is  nothing  but  an 
11th  hour  attempt  to  cover  up  all  the 
waste  and  pork  in  this  bill. 

The  vote  on  this  rule  is  a  vote  on  im- 
portant amendments  to  control  waste- 
ful spending.  Don't  just  take  my  word 
on  it — the  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
the  Citizens  Against  Government 
Waste,  and  the  Citizens  for  a  Sound 
Economy  all  recognize  that  the  vote  on 
this  rule  is  not  a  procedural  vote,  it's  a 
real  vote  for  controlling  runaway 
spending.  Everyone  should  be  aware 
that  those  groups  are  watching,  and 
scoring,  the  vote  on  this  rule. 

I  repeat,  they  are  watching  this  vote. 
I  know  there  are  many  Members  in  this 
Congress  who  could  care  less  about 
that,  but  I  believe  that  these  organiza- 
tions truly  are  a  watchdog  entity 
which  will  gauge  this  vote. 

A  "yes"  vote  on  this  rule  means  you 
oppose  a  number  of  bii)artisan  amend- 
ments which  will  cut  nonemergency, 
nonstimulus  spending  from  this  $19.5 
billion  budget-busting  bill. 

Now.  it  must  be  made  clear, 
cause  a  Member  votes  "no" 
rule,  it  doesn't  mean  they 
every  amendment  submitted 
Rules  Committee,  but  if  someone  does 
cast  a  "yes"  vote,  they  cannot  claim  to 
support  even  one  of  the  proposed 
amendments. 

A  "yes  "  vote  on  this  rule  is  a  "no" 
vote  on  the  Stenholm  amendment.  The 
Stenholm  amendment  restricts  the 
emergency  designation  from  any  of  the 
spending  that  does  not  occur  in  1993. 
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This  very  thoughtful  amendment, 
which  has  bipartisan  support,  would  re- 
quire about  $10  billion  of  this  bill  to  go 
through  the  normal  appropriation 
process,  reducing  the  deficit  impact  of 
this  so-called  emergency  bill.  No  mem- 
ber of  this  House  can  claim  to  support 
Mr.  Stenholm's  amendment,  or  his  ef- 
forts to  control  spending,  and  vote 
"yes"  on  this  rule. 

A  "yes"  vote  on  this  rule  is  a  vote  for 
S28  million  to  forgive  the  debt  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Is  that  an  emer- 
gency? When  the  American  taxpayers 
are  paying  higher  taxes  to  reduce  our 
national  deficit,  it  certainly  is  no 
emergency,  and  it  provides  no  stimu- 
lus, to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Walsh  amendment  that  was  pro- 
posed upstairs  in  the  Rules  Committee 
would  have  allowed  it,  but  of  course  It 
is  denied,  so  we  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  delete  that  under  this  rule. 

A  "yes"  vote  on  this  rule  is  a  vote  for 
$1.55  million  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  for  fish  research  and  fish 
atlases  which  was  in  the  committee's 
bill.  These  might  be  important  pro- 
grams, but  they  are  certainly  not 
emergencies,  nor  are  they  a  job  stimu- 
lus. They  are  more  like  aquatic  pork, 
pig  fish  if  you  will,  and  if  not,  they 
should  go  through  the  normal  appro- 
priations process.  If  we  had  allowed  the 
Hefley  amendment  we  would  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  delete  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  "yes"  vote  on  this 
rule  is  a  vote  to  spend  all  this  money 
without  paying  for  it.  The  American 
people  want  us  to  be  accountable  and 
responsible.  They  do  not  want  higher 
deficits — they  want  us  to  pay  for  our 
programs.  The  Packard  amendment  on 
that  would  have  allowed  us  to  do  just 
that. 

A  "yes"  vote  on  this  rule  is  a  vote  to 
add  $2.5  billion  to  the  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  fund  that  is  al- 
ready backed  up  with  $4  billion  in 
unspent  appropriations.  There  is  no 
emergency  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this 
$2,5  billion  will  not  create  a  job  for 
years.  The  Johnson-Buyer  amendment 
would  let  us  vote  on  that  proposal. 

Finally,  a  "yes"  vote  on  this  rule  is 
a  vote  for  $148  million  in  laptop  com- 
puters for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, $845  million  for  EPA  wastewater 
treatment  programs  that  the  Clinton 
budget  plan  said  "Don't  work."  $1.4 
million  for  historical  preservation,  $187 
million  for  Amtrak.  and  $9.4  million  for 
a  medical  library. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  goes  on  and  on, 
but  none  of  that  spending  is  for  an 
emergency.  None  of  that  spending  is 
stimulus.  None  of  that  spending  is  in- 
frastructure investment.  None  of  that 
spending  is  worth  breaking  the  spend- 
ing caps  and  adding  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  vote  is  a  clear 
choice,  a  simple  vote,  and  an  extraor- 
dinarily important  statement  to  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  At  a  time  when  every- 
one claims.  Democrat  and  Republican 


alike,  to  c£ire  about  the  deficit,  the 
vote  on  this  rule  is  a,  put  up  or  shut  up 
vote.  This  rule  blocks  a  number  of 
amendments  to  strike  spending  that 
does  not  fit  the  President's  stated  goal 
of  providing  short-term  economic  stim- 
ulus to  the  economy,  including  the 
Stenholm  amendment. 

I  urge  every  Member.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  to  join  me  in  opposing 
this  rule.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue, 
this  is  not  a  procedural  issue,  this  is 
not  a  procedural  vote,  it's  not  an  effort 
to  obstruct  the  President — it's  clearly 
a  question  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  American  taxpayer 
and  vote  "no"  on  this  terrible  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the 
Record  the  roUcall  votes  in  the  Rules 
Committee  on  this  proposed  rule  for 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
and  other  votes  and  data  on  proceed- 
ings in  the  Rules  Committee,  as  fol- 
lows: 

RoLLCALL  Votes  in  the  Rules  CoMMrrrEE  on 
THE  Proposed  Rule  for  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Bill 

1.  Dreler  motion— for  an  open  rule  plus  Sol- 
omon line-item  veto  amendment  #3  (see  at- 
tached summary  of  amendments  submitted). 
Rejected.  3-7.  Yeas;  Solomon.  Dreler  and 
Goss.  Nays:  Moakley.  Derrick.  Beilenson. 
Frost,  Bonior,  Wheat  and  Slaughter. 

2.  Dreler  motion— for  an  open  rule.  Re- 
jected, 2-7.  Yeas:  Dreler  and  Goss.  Nays: 
Moakley,  Derrick,  Beilenson,  Frost,  Bonior, 
Wheat  and  Slaughter. 

3.  Goss  motion — to  make  In  order  Packard 
amendment  #1.  Rejected,  2-7.  Yeas:  Dreler 
and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley,  Derrick.  Beilen- 
son, Frost.  Bonior,  Wheat  and  Slaughter. 

4.  Goss  motion— to  make  In  order  Walsh 
amendment  #2.  Rejected.  2-7.  Yeas:  Dreler 
and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley.  Derrick.  Beilen- 
son. Frost.  Bonior.  Wheat  and  Slaughter. 

5.  Goss  motion— to  make  In  order  Grandy 
amendment  #13  and  Kolbe  amendment  #15. 
Rejected.  2-7.  Yeas:  Dreler  and  Goss.  Nays: 
Moakley.  Derrick.  Beilenson.  Frost,  Bonior. 
Wheat  and  Slaughter. 

6.  Dreler  motion— to  make  In  order  Collins 
amendment  »16.  Rejected,  2-7.  Yeas:  Dreler 
and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley.  Derrick,  Beilen- 
son, Frost,  Bonior,  Wheat  and  Slaughter. 

7.  Dreler  motion— to  make  in  order  three 
amendments  by  Johnson  (TX).  #18,  #19,  and 
#21.  Rejected,  2-7.  Yeas:  Dreler  and  Goss. 
Nays:  Moakley.  Derrick.  Beilenson.  Frost. 
Bonior.  Wheat  and  Slaughter. 

8.  Goss  motion— to  make  in  order  Talent 
amendment  #23.  Rejected.  2-7.  Yeas:  Dreler 
and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley.  Derrick.  Beilen- 
son. Frost.  Bonior.  Wheat  and  Slaughter. 

9.  Dreler  motion— to  make  In  order  Ging- 
rich amendment  #27.  Rejected.  2-7.  Yeas: 
Dreler  and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley.  Derrick. 
Beilenson,  Frost,  Bonior.  Wheat  and  Slaugh- 
ter. 

10.  Dreler  motion— to  make  in  order  Cox 
amendment  #31.  Rejected.  2-7.  Yeas:  Dreler 
and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley.  Derrick.  Beilen- 
son. Frost.  Bonior.  Wheat  and  Slaughter. 

11.  Dreler  motion— to  make  In  order  Sten- 
holm amendment  #8.  Rejected,  2-7.  Yeas: 
Dreler  and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley,  Derrick. 
Beilenson.  Frost.  Bonior.  Wheat  and  Slaugh- 
ter. 

12.  Dreler  en  bloc  motion— to  make  In 
order  the  following  amendments:  Gallo  #5, 


Grams  #6.  Gllchrest  #7.  Goodllng  #11.  Hefley 
#12.  and  Kolbe/Packard  #14.  Rejected.  2-7. 
Yeas:  Dreler  and  Goss.  Nays:  Moakley,  Der- 
rick. Beilenson,  Frost,  Bonior,  Wheat  and 
Slaughter. 

13.  Goss  en  bloc  motion— to  make  in  order 
the  following  amendments:  Lazlo  #24,  Bent- 
ley  #25,  McHugh  #26,  Baker  (CA)  #28.  Fawell 
#29,  Boehner  #30,  Skeen  #32,  and  Boehner 
#33.  Rejected,  2-7.  Yeas:  Dreier  and  Goss. 
Nays:  Moakley,  Derrick,  Beilenson,  Frost, 
Bonior,  Wheat  and  Slaughter. 

14.  Derrick  motion— to  report  rule.  Adopt- 
ed, 7-2.  Yeas:  Moakley,  Derrick,  Beilenson, 
Frost,  Bonior,  Wheat  and  Slaughter.  Nays: 
Dreier  and  Goss. 

Amendments  to  H.R.  1335— Emergency 
Supplemental  appropriations  act  of  1993 

1.  Packard:  Prohibits  obligation  of  any  new 
spending,  except  for  S4  billion  provided  to 
Advances  to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund, 
until  legislation  is  enacted  to  offset  the  cost. 

2.  Walsh:  Strikes  the  S28  million  payment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3.  Solomon:  Provides  enhanced  rescission 
authority  to  the  President  on  FY  1994  and 
FY  1995  appropriations  bills. 

4.  Traflcant:  Prohibits  use  of  funds  unless 
the  entity  expending  funds  agrees  to  comply 
with  the  Buy  American  Act.  Expresses  sense 
of  Congress  that  entitles  receiving  funds 
should  buy  only  American-made  products. 
Requires  head  of  each  federal  agency  provid- 
ing assistance  with  funds  from  the  supple- 
mental to  provide  notice  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress. 

5.  Gallo:  Requires  head  of  each  federal 
agency  receiving  funds  to  report  quarterly 
on  the  number  and  type  of  full-time  perma- 
nent new  jobs  created  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  funding. 

6.  Grams:  Strikes  Si. 409  million  for  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  National  Recreation 
and  Preservation  account.  The  money  was 
appropriated  for  28  projects  in  23  states  to 
produce  measured  drawings  of  significant 
structures  and  engineering  achievements. 

7.  Gilchrist:  Prohibits  use  of  funds  unless 
Labor  Secretary  certifies  that  GNP  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1993  grew  at  a  rate  of  less 
than  2.5%. 

8.  Stenholm:  Replaces  emergency  designa- 
tion In  the  bill  (section  202)  with  an  emer- 
gency designation  to  permit  adjustment  of 
FY  1993  caps  only. 

9.  Stenholm:  Replaces  emergency  designa- 
tion in  the  bill  (section  202)  with  an  emer- 
gency designation  that  applies  only  to  funds 
spent  out  in  FY  1993.  Any  outlays  that  flow 
in  FY  1994  or  after  will  be  treated  as  budget 
authority  provided  in  FY  1994  and  will  not  be 
under  the  emergency  designation. 

10.  Orton:  Rescinds  $400  million  of  unobli- 
gated appropriations  for  HOPE  (Homeowner- 
ship  and  Opportunity  for  People  Everywhere) 
grants— combined  from  FY  1992  and  FY  1993 
funds;  transfers  an  additional  $75  million 
from  the  same  account  to  the  HOME  Invest- 
ment partnerships  program. 

11.  Goodllng:  Prohibits  use  of  "Summer  of 
Service"  funds  for  a  closing  summit  con- 
ference described  In  the  March  8,  1993  Fed- 
eral Register. 

12.  Hefley:  Reduces  by  $1,455  million  the 
amount  provided  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice (Resource  Management).  The  Committee 
report  states  that  of  the  $87.3  million  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  $1,455  million  would 
be  available  for  fisheries  research. 

13.  Grandy:  Strikes  emergency  spending 
designation  in  the  bill. 

14.  Kolbe/Packard:  Requires  new  budget  au- 
thority in  the  bill  to  be  obligated  only  after 
equal  offsetting  reductions  are  made. 


15.  Kolbe:  Strikes  emergency  spending  des- 
ignation in  the  bill. 

16.  Collins  (GA):  Provides  that  none  of  the 
funds  designated  by  this  bill  may  be  used  for 
any  individual  who  is  not  a  citizen  or  a  law- 
fully admitted  alien  of  the  U.S. 

17.  Johnson  (TX):  Strikes  $4,696  million  for 
additional  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  WITHDRAWN 

18.  Johnson  (TX):  Strikes  $2.5  billion  from 
the  Community  Planning  and  Development — 
Community  Development  Grants. 

19.  Johnson  (TX):  Strikes  $187  million  for 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

20.  Johnson  (TX):  Strikes  $4.7  million  for 
retrofitting  equipment  for  energy  efficiency 
in  Federal  buildings.  WITHDRAWN 

21.  Johnson  (TX):  Strikes  $20,663  million 
for  EPA  for  abatement,  control,  and  compli- 
ance to  encourage  business  conversion  to 
more  energy  efficient  equipment. 

22.  Johnson  (TX):  Strikes  $37.8  million  for 
items  relating  to  "Forest  Service — Construc- 
tion". WITHDRAWN 

23.  Talent:  Substitute— Economic  Growth 
and  Job  Creation  Act  of  1993.  Title  I— Neu- 
tral Cost  Recovery.  Title  11— lowers  the  max- 
imum capital  gains  rate  to  15%  for  taxpayers 
in  the  upper  tax  brackets  and  7.5%  for  those 
in  the  lower  lax  brackets.  Indexes  capital 
gains  to  compensate  for  Inflation.  Title  III— 
creates  IRA  plus  accounts.  Title  IV — pro- 
vides a  $600  tax  credit  for  families  with  chil- 
dren age  18  and  under. 

24.  Lazio:  Provides  $10  million  for  a  Na- 
tional Food  Insurance  program  that  permits 
FEMA  to  purchase  flood-damaged  property 
and  relocate  flood-insured  homeowners  to 
areas  not  prone  to  flooding.  The  funds  would 
be  available  for  the  remainder  of  FY  1993  and 
FY  1994. 

25.  Bentley:  Requires  Federal  agency  heads 
to  certify  that  funds  spent  under  this  act  are 
used  to  purchase  American  produced  mate- 
rials and  labor. 


26.  McHugh:  Deletes  $800  thousand  for  de- 
sign and  preliminary  planning  of  the  Ocoee 
River  Olympic  Venue  for  Whitewater  canoe- 
ing during  the  1986  Olympics. 

27.  Gingrich:  Strikes  $1  billion  for  the  sum- 
mer youth  employment  program. 

28.  Baker  (CA):  Strike  $4.7  million  for  un- 
dertaking energy  efficiencies  in  federal 
buildings  by  retrofiting  equipment. 

29.  Fawell:  Adds  a  new  title  which  contains 
a  government-wide  rescission  list  of  747  Fed- 
erally funded  projects. 

30.  Boehner:  Strikes  activities  that  are  not 
authorized  in  law  as  appropriate  uses  of 
Chapter  1  funds. 

31.  Cox:  Strikes  $148  million  for  IRS  tax 
systems  modernization. 

32.  Skeen:  Strikes  the  phrase  "unless  ex- 
pressly so  provided  herein"  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  making  all  funds  appropriated  in  the 
bill  lapse  after  September  30.  1993  unless  ob- 
ligated by  that  date. 

33.  Boehner:  Strikes  $9.4  million  for  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health^ational  Library 
of  Medicine. 

34.  DeLauro:  Upon  effective  date,  a  State 
shall  have  the  flexibility  to  transfer  its  FY 
1993  apportionments  from  the  Interstate 
Construction  Program  or  the  Interstate  Sub- 
stitution Program  among  the  National  High- 
way Program.  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air 
Quality  Improvement  Program.  Surface 
Transportation  program.  Highway  Bridge 
Replacement  and  Rehabilitation  Program 
and  Interstate  Maintenance  Program,  pro- 
vided that  the  transfer  shall  not  exceed  100 
percent  of  a  State's  FY  1993  apportionment 
for  that  specific  category. 

35.  DeLauro:  Upon  effective  date,  a  State 
shall  have  the  flexibility  to  transfer  its  FY 
1993  apportionments  among  the  Interstate 
Construction  Program,  the  National  High- 
way Program.  Congestion  Mitigation  and  Air 
Quality  Improvement  Program,  Surface 
Transportation    program.    Highway    Bridge 
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Replacement  and  Rehabilitation  Program 
and  Interstate  Maintenance  Program,  pro- 
vided that  the  transfer  shall  not  exceed  100 
percent  of  a  State's  FY  1993  apportionment 
for  that  specific  category. 

36.  Barrett  (WI):  Adds  rehablliution  and 
construction  of  schools  to  the  list  of  projects 
eligible  for  funding  under  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grants  (CDBG). 

37.  Barrett  (WD:  Federal  Aid  Highway— Re- 
quires that  the  State  of  Washington  allocate 
funding  to  the  largest  metropolitan  area 
which  is  proportional  to  the  percentage  of 
the  state's  population  which  resides  in  that 
area. 
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95tlt  (1977-78)  

%lh  (197S-80)  .^ 

97lfi  (1981-82) . 

98lh  (1983-84) „... 

99th  (198S-«) .„ 

loom  (19*7-88) 

211 
214 
120 
ISS 

lis 

123 

104 

109 

8 

179 
161 
90 
lOS 
6S 
66 
47 
37 
0 

8S 
75 
7S 
68 
57 
54 
45 
34 
0 

32        IS 
S3        2S 
30        25 
SO        32 
SO        43 
57        46 

lOlst  (1989-90) 

102)1  (1991-92)  

103^(1993-94)  

57         55 
72         66 
8       100 

'  Total  rules  counteo  art  all  oroer  ol  business  resolutions  reixiite<)  Ironi 
ttie  Rules  Committee  wtiic^i  provide  lor  the  initial  consideration  of  lefisla- 
tHXi.  «>cepl  rales  on  appropriations  bills  vtiicti  mff  "*■**  PO"''  «'  "^ 
Ofiginal  lurisOiction  measures  reoorteo  as  pnvitetel  Dl  lla  M  counted 

'Open  rules  are  those  which  permit  any  meiiibef  to  offer  any  germane 
amendment  to  a  measure  so  long  as  it  is  otherwise  m  compliance  wrth  iiie 
rules  ot  Ihe  House  The  parentheieal  percentages  are  open  rules  as  a  per- 
cent ol  total  rules  granted 

'RestrKlive  rales  are  those  atiich  limit  the  numlwr  ot  amendments  urtiich 
can  be  ottered,  and  include  so-called  moditiei)  open  and  moOilied  dosed 
rules,  as  mil  as  completely  closed  rules,  and  rales  pn)viding  tor  consider- 
ation in  Ihe  House  as  opposed  to  Ihe  Committee  ot  liie  Whole  The  par- 
enthetical percentages  are  reslrictive  rules  as  a  percent  ol  total  rules  grant- 
ed 

Source  "Rules  Committee  Calendars  I  Surveys  ol  Activities.'  9Sth-102d 
Cong^  Notices  ol  ktm  Taken.  Committee  on  Rules.  103d  Congress, 
through  Mar  17.  1993 


Role  number  date  reported 


Rule  type 


Bill  number  and  subiect 


Amendments  submitted 


Afflendmenis  allotnd 


DispostKHi  ol  rale  and  dale 


H  Res  58.  Feb  2.  1993 

H  Res  59.  Feb  3.  1993     _ 

H  Res  81.  Feb   16.  1993      ... 

H  Res   103.  Feb  23.  1993    

H  Res   106  IKar  2.  1993      .     .. 

H  Res   119  Mar  9.  1993 

MC 

MC 

MC 

.-. C 

.....    MC 

..    _„ MC 

H  Res  132  Mat  17  1993   ....i.. 

MC 

H  Res  133.  Mai  17,  1993 

MC 

HR  1.  Family  and  medical  leave     30  (D-5.  R-25) 

H  R  2  Motor  voter         9  (D-1;  R-81  ... 

HR  6  Family  planning    8  ID-0;  R-8)  ... 

H  R  920  Unemployment  compensatKM 7  (0-2.  R-S)  _ 

H  R  20  Hatch  Act  amendments  9  (0-1:  R-8) 

HR  4  NW  Revitaii/ation  Act  ol  1993  13  (0-4.  R-9)   . 

H  R  1335  Emergency  supplemental  appraonatwis  .  37  (0-8;  R-291 


H  Con  Res  64  Budget  resolution 


14  (0-2  R-12) 


3  (B-0:  R-31 

1  (0-0.  R-1)  

I  (0-0:  R-1)  

3  (0-0.  R-31  IZZZZI 

8  (0-3.  R-5) 

1  (not  submitted)  (0-1:  R- 

0) 

4  (I-O  not  submitted)  (0- 
2:  R-2) 


PO  246-176  A  259-164  (Feb  3   1993) 

ra  248-171  A  249-170  (Feb  4   19931 

FO  243-172  A  237-178  (Feb  24.  1993) 

FQ  248-166  A:  249-163  (Mar  3.  19931 

PO  247-170  A  24»-170  (Mar  10.  1993) 


Mole  —Code  C-Closed  MC-Moditied  closed  MO-Modilied  open.  0-Open.  D-Democrat.  R-Republican.  PQ  Previous  Question  A-Adopted.  F-Failed 


Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tonight,  we  must  make  a  choice.  It 
is  not  an  easy  choice,  but  it  is  a  clear 
choice. 

We  either  support  the  President's 
economic  package  with  $500  billion  in 
deficit  savings  and  $16  billion  in  stimu- 
lus and  investments,  or  we  oppose  it. 

For  many  of  us  most  concerned  with 
reducing  the  deficit,  it  might  be  easy 
to  vote  "No"  on  the  stimulus/invest- 
ment package. 

But  the  reality  is  this:  If  fiscal  con- 
servatives kill  the  investment  package, 
liberals  will  kill  the  budget  resolution 
and  budget  cuts.  This  Congress  and  our 
country  could  end  up  with  budget 
gridlock — the  worst  of  all  worlds. 


Sometimes,  democracy  demands 
compromise.  The  fact  that  we  have  a 
House  and  a  Senate  is  itself  a  com- 
promise of  our  Founding  Fathers — one 
that  has  served  our  Nation  well. 

Today,  we  must  compromise:  not  our 
principles,  but  our  personal  agendas. 
Personally,  I  would  prefer  fewer  de- 
fense and  agriculture  cuts  and  a  small- 
er investment  package,  but  I  also  be- 
lieve reducing  our  deficit  by  $500  bil- 
lion over  5  years  is  a  historic  oppor- 
tunity. It  will  create  jobs,  stimulate 
our  economy  and  stop  the  mortgaging 
of  our  children's  future. 

D  2130 

In  a  democracy,  no  one  has  the  right 
to  demand  "its  either  my  way  or  no 
way  at  all."  Not  even  the  President  has 
that  right.  That's  why  President  Clin- 
ton agreed  to  put  spending  cuts  before 
new  programs  and  taxes.  That's  why  he 


accepted  $63  billion  in  extra  spending 
cuts. 

That  is  also  why  I  hope  fiscal  con- 
servatives will  vote  "yes  "  on  the  stim- 
ulus investment  package. 

For  $16  billion  in  investment  spend- 
ing, we  get  $500  billion  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion, including  $63  billion  in  extra 
spending  cuts.  That's  not  a  bad  deal 
even  for  the  best  of  budget  cutters. 

To  my  fellow  Democrats,  for  12  years 
we  have  blamed  the  Republican  White 
House  for  our  deficits  and  they  have 
blamed  us.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
could  each  vote  "no"  on  the  other's 
deficit  plans  and  then  say  "don't  blame 
me." 

Today,  the  time  for  games  and  finger 
pointing  and  rationalizing  "no"  votes 
is  over.  We  must  act  and  act  decisively 
to  create  jobs  and  lower  the  deficit. 

I  realize  there  axe  other  options  than 
the  President's  plan.  The  fact  is  any- 
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one  with  a  computer  and  an  imagina-  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  is  made  in  order.  Only  one  amendment 
tion  can  develop  a  budget  plan;  that's  my  hoarse  friend.  I  hope  his  voice  is  was  made  in  order,  and  it  was  not  even 
easy.  What's  difficult  is  to  develop  a  better.  filed.  It  still  has  not  been  filed,  and  no- 
plan  that  can  garner  218  votes  in  this  Mr.  Speaker.  I  really  could  not  be-  body  has  any  idea  what  is  in  it  or 
House.  Everyone  in  this  House  knows  lieve  my  ears  a  couple  minutes  ago  where  it  is.  Is  it  really  only  a  technical 
the  only  investment  and  deficit  reduc-  when  I  heard,  or  I  think  I  heard,  the  amendment,  as  somebody  told  the  gen- 
tion  plan  that  has  any  chance  of  pass-  previous  speaker,  although  I  am  not  tleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walk- 
ing  today  is  the  President's  plan  that  sure  I  heard  right,  say  that  if  fiscal  ER]  and  myself  the  other  Thursday 
was  modified  with  input  from  this  Con-  conservatives  kill  this  porker,  the  lib-  night  when  we  were  closing  up  shop 
press.                                                                 erals  are  going  to  kill  the  just-passed  here?  I  would  like  to  know  where  that 

Is  it  a  perfect  plan?  No.  but  it  is  a    budget.  Well,  boy  oh  boy.  let  us  kill  amendment  is.  When  are  we  going  to 

solid  plan  and  one  that  balances  the    them  all   and  America  will   be  much  get  a  chance  to  see  it? 

competing  interests  of  liberals,   mod-    better  off.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  a  mock- 

erates   and   conservatives,   and    urban        Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  long  night,  ery  of  democracy.  The  Democrat  lead- 

and  rural  areas.                                               especially  for  me.  and  it  is  a  bad  time  ership  should  be  ashamed  of  itself  that 

To    sink    half   of   this    plan    is    like     to  bring  up  bad  news.  But  I  have  some  it  is  force-feeding  this  bloated  piece  of 

shooting  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship,     bad  news  for  all  110  of  you  new  Mem-  pork  down  the  throats  of  this  House 

To  do  so  would  sink  the  entire  ship,     bers  that  came  to  this  Congress  who  without  any  opportunity  to  carve  out 

not  just  the  half  you  don't  like.  If  fis-    thought  that  you  had  been  elected  to  any  of  the  worthless  fat. 

cal  conservatives  sink  the  investment    the   first   branch   of   the   Government  I  really  do  not  think  the  American 

package,  we  also  sink  $500  billion  in     that   has   the   control   over   the   purse  people  had  in  mind  breaking  gridlock 

deficit  reduction  and  what  a  tragedy    strings.  with  ham  hock.  My  colleagues,  this  bill 

that  would  be.                                                  Now.  that  is  what  the  House  of  Rep-  is  a  squealer  if  I  ever  heard  one.  oink. 

This  package  is  well  balanced.  With     resentatives  is  supposed  to  be.  Here  we  oink.  oink,  oink,  oink. 

it.  we  can  move  forward  into  the  fu-    are  in  a  so-called  emergency  supple-  Mr.   Speaker,   this  is  not  economic- 

ture,   or  we  can  sink   back   into   the    mental  appropriations,  so-called  emer-  stimulus  package.  This  is  the  same  old 

depths  of  gridlock  and  finger  pointing,     gency.  which  is  a  euphemism  for  spend-  spend-and-spend-and-spend        Congress 

If  democracy  is  to  work,  we  must  all     ing  more  of  money  that  we  do  not  have  that  has  got  ourselves  into  this  prob- 

be  willing  to  work  together.  If  we  wait    budgeted.  Nothing  is  new  around  here,  lem  over  the  last  20  years.  We  really 

for  perfect,  painless  solutions  our  leg-        Members,  new  Members,  your  leader-  tried  to  kid  somebody, 

acy  will   be  a  sad  one   of  indecision,     ship  has  given  you  virtually  no  power  Vote  down  this  rule.  Let  us  kill  this 

gridlock  and  higher  deficits.                        of  the  purse  in  amending  this  supple-  pig  before  it  gets  out  of  the  bam. 

The  time  for  negotiation  is  over.  We     mental   to  reduce  spending.  They  cut  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  at  this 
have  all  done  our  best  to  make  a  better    you  off  completely,  all  110  of  you,  and  point  in   the   Record  documents  con- 
product.  Now  we  must  make  a  choice,     not  only  do  you  not  have  your  hands  on  cerning  open  versus  restrictive  rules. 
It  is  a  choice  between  gridlock  and  a    the  purse  string,  you  are  being  asked  as  follows: 
delicate  compromise.   If  we  undo  this    to  buy  off  on  a  bottomless  silk  purse 
compromise,  and  end  up  in  chaos,  there     made  up  of  a  sow's  ear.  The  gentleman  OPEN  VERSUS  RESTRICTIVE  RUliS:  95TH-1030  CONG 

will  not  be  enough  cover  in  America    from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick],  my — 

behind    which    we    can    hide.     Finger    friend,   knows  what  a  sow's  ear  is,  a  '^  '"*'      ""'u'lS'" 

pointing  and  passing  the  buck  won't     pretty  worthless  piece  of  pork.  Nobody  co"!""  ii«»fsi  'gj,'l,2ln     Num     hi     

work  this  time.                                               eats  it.  You  throw  it  away.  t«f    ctm'   ^'^^   ^;,-, 

It  is  time  for  us  to  work  together  and        Mr.  Speaker,  on  well  over  80  percent    

to  govern  responsibly.  It  is  time  to  get    of  the  61   supplemental   appropriation  wlMig/Moi  ,:ZZI           211     lei      75      53      25 

Government     and     America     moving    bills  that  have  been  brought  before  this    "f  ii9«i-«)    •• 120      w      75      30      25 

again.  The  choice  is  ours.  House  from  the  95th  Congress  to  the     mIS  iiMils) lit      w      57      50      « 

I  urge  Members  to  vote  "yes"  on  this     102d  Congress,   we   have   had  an   open  iooiMi987-g«)  ZIZl'           123      66      S4      57      u 

rule.  amendment  process  with  the  ability  to     m'H^^m  m      v      34      "      m 

Mr.    DREIER.   Mr.    Speaker,    I   yield     offer  amendments  to  cut  spending.  Our     i03a  (1993-94)  a       0       0       8     100 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.           good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ken-  .to<,i  ,^,^  co.ateo  ,n  m  m^  ,\  t,us,n«ss  r,«iui,ons  r^poxeo  fn,m 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  saddened  that     tucky  [Mr.  Natcher),  is  the  chairman  ""  ""'"  Commmee  «,«ich  (rovi*  fw  the  miiui  cmsidtiaiion  oi  lejuu- 

someone  could  call  themselves  a  fiscal    of  the  subcommittee,  and  has  always  Z.::^t:^:^JJ'^:^Z\^lt!:t^\V7v>^^^^^^ 

conservative  and  claim   to  support  this      brought    these    bills    to    the    HOOr    with  'Ooen  ful«s  art  mo«  wlncH  pemil  an»  memoet  to' otter  any  j»rmjw 

rule  and  this  stimulus  package  which     open  amendment,  open  striking  proc-  ^^orX  *;s^T^rparKU.t,7s1;o^^°S',rr;':' 

is  one  of  the  most  detrimental  things    esses.  We  have  had  real  power  of  the  «"' i>"«ai  fu*s  jrantw 

that    could    possibly    happen    to    the    purse  in  the  past.  But  that  has  been  ca^'i'S'tV^cirrc'ar^o^^^ro'^'ntrrt'J'S 

American  people.                                            taken  away  in  this  rule  ™'"- ''  •*"  "  computeiy  ciojm  rui«  ana  ruin  oravKiing  tof  consiac- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the        Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  that  37  i:'^::,,'::.^^.™'^,^::^  aTiT^l/S^r^^^^^^^ 

hard-working   ranking    Republican    on    amendments  were  filed  with  the  Com-  ^ 

the    Committee    on    Rules,    the    gen-     mittee  on  Rules.  Democrat  and  Repub-  ^  Sourte   RuHs  Camm.ttM  caiwdarj  t  Surveys  oi  «ciivit«s   95iti-io2() 

tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],    lican.  on  this  bill,  only  one  amendment  f-'^Sih  JSmI  1993"°"  '''"    '"""""  °"  ""'"  '"''  '"""'" 

OPEN  VERSUS  RESTRICTIVE  RULES:  1030  CONG. 

"i*  """"»'  mie  reported "i"  IW* 81II  numtet  ana  >ul)|ect                           AmenHmenis  submitted  Amendments  alloaed                    Disposition  ot  rule  and  dale 

u  Sn  «  t!S  \  lo« £  US  \  [i""'*  '""  "*■*"  **•  ■■■'■ ^  ">-*  *-"'   ' 3  •-«  »-»  «  t'M-"6  »  259-164  fed  3,  1993) 

H  bl  «1  Frt    fi  ?M1 £  UD  \  ?°'°L"°I"  !  '^i■  J-*'  '  "^^  »-"  ™  l^**-'"  *  »9-l'0  f"  <   1993) 

N  nei  81  re*  16  1993 __„ , MC              H.R  6  Family  planning                8  (0-0  R-J)      .    _  1  OMMI-l) 

hSS  mSa    9    W K  u2i°«2f»   ^  T"''r."';i«V - 9(D-l.R-i)     .____    3BMKH-3)  ra  (248-166  A  249-163  Mar  3,  19931 

H  Sn  \v>  y!    ;?  liM !£              uS  4  PW  RevitaliHtion  Act  ot  1993                            13  (IM  R-9)  ..., «  (0-3,  R-5)                      PQ  (247-170  k  24«-!70  (iar  10.  1993) 

M  Res  132  Mar  17  1993 MC              HR  1335  Emergency  supplemental  approcnations           37  (IWI;  R-291  I 1  (not  sulimitted)  lO-l,  R- 

M  Res  133  Mai  17  1993 MC              H  Con  Res  64  Budtet  resolution 14  (0-2.  R-12)  4  (1-0  not  stibmitttd)  (0- 

2;  R-2) 

KM  — Code^  C-Ctosed:  MC-Modihed  closed;  MO-Moditied  open.  O-Opeo;  O-Oeoiocrat.  R-RepubWan:  Pft  Prevwus  question.  A-Adopled.  f.faiied 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  ON  AMENDMENT  PROCESS  FOR  SUP-  quire   offsets   in   other   appropriations  public  recognizes  that  we  cannot  con- 

PLEMENTAL     APPROPRIATIONS:     95TH-102D     CON-  for   the   approximately   $10   billion    in  tinue  the  practice  of  spending  money 

•""ESSES  spending  resulting  from  the  bill  in  fis-  on  every  good  idea  without  considering 

processes         amendment  ment  would  not  have  impeded  the  abil-  surprised  that  some  of  the  strongest 

'^"''"^        suppSlis  "''"""  ity  to  spend  money  for  economic  stim-  enthusiasm  for  my  amendment  came 

"j,™-    Percent    Num-    ^^^  ulus.    It   simply   would   have   required  from    freshman    Members    who    were 

^ 5!! ^^^^  *"y  stimulus  coming  from  addi-  elected  on  a  mandate  of  change  and  re- 

95m                           13        13      100        0        0  tional  spending  not  add  to  the  deficit  sponsibility. 

^{Jj                            1^        j5        83         1        17  after   1993.    Frankly,   my   strong   pref-  The  economic  cost  of  increasing  the 

98tii  IZ'III               9        6       67        3       33  crencc  is  that  we  pay  for  the  entire  deficit  could  easily  more  than  offset 

^n 4        2       50         2       50  ^^PP^^"^^"ta^-  ^ut  in  the  spirit  of  com-  any  benefit  from  spending  intended  for 

loiji    i:'IZ"               4        3        75         1        25  promise   I  was  willing   to  accept  not  stimulus.     In     testimony    before     the 

'"'''              '        5        71         2       29  paying  for  the  spending  in  the  current  House   Budget  Committee  just  a  few 

Total                     61        50       82        11        18  fiscal  year  if  we  agreed  to  pay  for  all  of  weeks  ago.  Alan  Greenspan  could  not 

Sources ^use  Calendar.  Rules  Cmm,tt«  Calendars,  t,  bound  cop«s  the  Spending  in  futuTe  years.  have  been  Clearer  about  the  importance 

of  Rules  (Wanted.  Committee  on  Rules  ^  he  purpose  Of  this  amendment  was  of  immediate  action  on  deficit  reduc- 

(Note—Kdien  no  rule  oas  granted  It  IS  assumed  the  Appropnaiioos  Simply   to   require   that   the   Spending  tion  when  he  Stated 

S;dr".'clmr"o?'tnr;h'o'^  :ir  TZ'ZZlZl^rt  provided  for  by  H.R.  1335  be  wlthm  the  Reducing  the  structural  deficit  is  crucial. 

reouired  by  the  Rules  of  the  House)  Spending  Ceilings  Set  in  the  budget  res-  And  action  must  be  taken  now.  Postponing 

Compiled  by  minority  staff.  House  Committee  on  Rules  olution    that   the   House   has   just   ap-  action  would  only  extend  the  pattern  of  Slug- 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur-  proved.     With     my     amendment,     the  ?ish  growth  of  the  capital  stock  and.  with  in- 
poses  of  debate  only.  I  yield  3Vi  min-  spending  provided  under  this  act  would  comes  and  living  standards  lagging,  would 
utes  to  the  distinguished  farmer  and  have    been    held    harmless    under    the  "'"mately  make  it  even  more  dlfncult  to  en- 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm].  budget  authority  and  outlay  caps  for  ^ecesSrv      Programmatic  actions  that  are 

Mr.     STENHOLM.     Mr.     Speaker.     I  fiscal  year  1993.  but  any  outlays  result-  „ 

thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  ing  from  the  bill  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  ,  ,  ^°"tinuea  by  saying, 

this  time.  beyond  would  have  been  subject  to  the  hL     .Tk         ^^^  ^^^'  ^I^^  '*^"*'"'  ''^^T 

Mr.  Speaker.   I  rise  with  great  dis-  current   outlay   caps   for   those   years.  T^tlTJl  olTsZ ^"s^  T^e^'s  ^t 

appointment  to  oppose  the  rule  to  H.R.  Under  H.R.  1335,  nearly  60  percent  of  Sy  uKy  that'ln  ThTcurreTt^l^ical 

IJJS,    the    supplemental    appropriation  the     emergency     economic     stimulus  environment  the  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 

for  1993.  I  had  hoped  to  offer  an  amend-  spending  will  be  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  tration  would  cut  too  much  too  soon  from 

ment  which  I  believe  represented  a  rea-  beyond.  There  will  be  nearly  $600  mil-  the  deficit  *  *  •  Fiscal  policymakers  in  turn. 

sonable    compromise    in    the    supple-  lion  in  emergency  spending  in  1997.  One  ^^  taking  difficult  but  necessary  measures 

mental,  balancing  the  goal  of  spending  cannot  argue  reasonably  for  spending  '°  '^^'^^^^  the  structural  deficit  now,  can  en- 

to  invest  in  economic  growth  with  the  money    on    an    emergency    basis    four  ^^ance  the  growth  of  the  economy  and  pro- 

equally  important  goal  of  controlling  years  after  the  emergency  declaration.  ;^a™re^or'yefrs^"come'                      '" 

the  Federal  deficit.  Tonight  we  have  passed  a  budget  res-  "=^"  P^°P'f  ^°^  ^^^^^  to  come. 

Because  there  seems  to  be  some  mis-  olution,  which   I  supported,   that  will  ^''^^  ^^^  President,  I  care  about  eco- 

understanding  of  what  my  amendment  move  us  in  the  right  direction  in  deal-  ^^"^^^  stimulus.  I  believe  that  it  can  be 

actually   would   have   accomplished,   I  ing  with  our  fiscal  problems  by  provid-  achieved  only  through  the  pairing  of 

want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  ing  for  $510  billion  in  deficit  reduction  ^^^«f"'  investment  and  deficit  reduc- 

perfectly   clear   what   I   had   proposed,  and  a  hard  freeze  in  discretionary  out-  d°'    a         ^u     n          ^  . 

Since  my  amendment  was  not  made  in  lays  over   the   next  5  years.    I   worry  ,  ®^®**  °"  ^^.®  ^"""^^  *'^*"f  P^^evented 

order  by   this   rule,   some   may   think  about  the  message  we  are  about  to  send  fLTtlT"        l"^  ""^  amendment,  I  re- 

that  my  explanation  constitutes  clos-  to  the  public  if  we  now  pass  a  stimulus  %'r    d^^j^'^  X°'sJSikeJ'  5°would 

ing  the  gate  after  the  horses  are  out  of  package  that  immediately  exceeds  the  like  to  Socfate  mvS  with  the  re 

the  corral.  The  reason  I  take  the  time  spending  limits  included  in  the  budget  ^frks    of   my    frieM     the    gentfeman 

to  do  so,  however,  is  both  for  final  clar-  resolution.    In   an    era   when    congres-  from  TexLX  Stfvhot  m1    ^^""^'"*" 

iflcation  here  in  the  House  and  because  sional  credibility  is  anything  but  high,  ur   s4?ker   I  vield  2  minutes  to  mv 

I  understand  that  the  other  body  may  we  do  ourselves  yet  greater  damage,  very  goSd  friend  from  8^611-?,   t^e 

have   the   opportunity   to   vote   on   an  and  we  also  risk  squandering  the  cur-  gentlfman  fJom  Florida  ?Mr(Ssl! 

amendment  such  as  I  proposed.  I  would  rent  public  willingness  to  sacrifice  per-  KwTking  member  of  fhe  S^'it 

like  to  help  further  that  debate.  sonally  for  the  sake  of  deficit  reduc-  tee  on  Rules     "'^"'''"  °^  ^^^  Commit- 

I    fully    support    the    intent    of    the  tion.  Mr   GOSS    Mr   Soeaker   I  thank  the 

President's    stimulus    proposal,     that  In  a  recent  speech  to  the  National  gentleman  for  yTeldCrSe  this  time 

being  to  strengthen  our  economy  How-  League  of  Cities.  President  Clinton  ar-  "^  Mr   i^aier.'^Sk  ave^^fimS^^ 

K  n          ?.T    .       r           ^^^  "I"P^?!  ^"^"^   ^^^^   spending  which   invests   in  what  emergency  means  to  them,  and 

billion  of  the  stimulus  spending  should  economic    growth    is   more    important  likely  they  will  tell  you  a  fire  a  hurri- 

be  added  to  the  deficit.  I  felt  that  we  than  spending  for  consumption.  That  is  cane,    somebody    choking,    the    crash 

should  pass  a  stimulus  package  that  in-  the  spirit  in  which  I  had  hoped  to  offer  landing  of  an  airplane,  something  you 

eludes  spending  which  truly  invests  in  this     amendment.      The     amendment  might  call  911  about 

economic  growth  and  we  should  pay  for  would  have  required  that  the  spending  There  is  no  emergency  that  is  dictat- 

it  by  finding  rescissions  in  consump-  in  the  supplemental  intended  to  invest  ing  the  urgent  need  to  go  $19  billion- 

tion  spending  to  offset  that  spending.  in  economic  growth  be  paid  for  by  cut-  plus    further   into   debt   at    this    time 

If  there  is  one  point  I  would  hope  to  ting  spending  that  does  not  invest  in  when  we  are  trying  to  reduce  our  debt 

express  as  clearly  as  possible  it  is  this:  economic  growth.  If  this  body  decides  and  asking  Americans  to  sacrifice. 

My  a.mendment  would  have  allowed  all  that  the  spending  included  in  the  sup-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emergency  before  us 

spending   included   in   the   President's  plemental  should  be  a  priority,  then  we  is  the  budget  deficit.  We  are  broke  We 

supplemental   to  go   forward,   without  should    be    willing   to    find   offsetting  are  $4  trillion  in  the  hole,  and  we  are 

making  any  programmatic  changes  in  spending  cuts  to  pay  for  it.  We  must  heading  for  $5  trillion.  We  have  spent 

his  proposal.  I  would  not  have  deleted  a  set  priorities  in  Government  spending,  too  much,  and  we  should  be  cutting 

single  program  or  a  single  dollar  from  The  election  last  year  made  it  obvi-  back  today,  not  trying  to  pass  more 

the  President's  plan.  Where  I  differed  ous  that  the  public  is  demanding  great-  If   we    pass    this    so-called   stimulus 

from  the  President  is  that  I  would  re-  er  fiscal   responsibility  from  us.   The  pork-filled  package,  perhaps  somebody 
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had  better  call  911  and  gret  some  help 
for  our  national  economy  and  the 
American  people. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that 
Congress  owes  the  President  an  up-or- 
down  vote  on  the  stimulus  package, 
that  our  votes  today  axe  the  supreme 
test  of  some  type  of  party  loyalty,  and 
I  am  truly  saddened  and  somewhat 
amazed  that  the  Democrat  majority  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  especially  in 
today's  climate  for  change,  has  charged 
down  the  path  lockstep  with  a  closed 
rule  offering  a  take-it-or-leave-it  op- 
tion. 

We  are  a  separate  branch  of  govern- 
ment by  design,  and  we  have  a  separate 
responsibility. 

a  2140 

This  is  gridlock  to  lockstep.  We  had 
many  legitimate,  worthwhile  and  cost- 
saving  amendments  from  dozens  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
fell  by  the  wayside  in  the  rules  process. 
We  do  not  work  for  the  President.  We 
work  for  the  people,  and  we  owe  them 
more  than  a  rubber  stamp  on  a  deficit 
spending  bill  whose  merits  have  melted 
away  faster  than  the  snow  outside.  But 
we  do  work  with  the  Presidentr— and  we 
try  to  improve  his  proposals  when  we 
can — that  is  what  this  is  about. 

Amendments  were  offered  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  remove  the  most 
egregious  examples  of  the  skewed  pri- 
orities in  this  bill  and  you  have  heard 
some  of  them. 

Members  will  vote  for  this  closed  rule 
and  vote  for  this  bill  if  they  are  satis- 
fied with  Congress"  deficit  reduction 
track  record  to  date.  But  Members  who 
recognize  that  change  means  more 
than  a  nifty  campaign  slogan  will  join 
me  in  opposing  both  the  rule  and  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
[Ms.  DeLauro]. 

Ms.  DELAURO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  stand  here,  reel 
off  numbers,  and  yet.  not  convince  my 
colleagues  of  the  need  for  this  eco- 
nomic stimulus  package.  For  many  the 
hard  numbers— lost  jobs  and  closed 
plants — just  aren't  compelling.  But 
today  I  heard  of  a  worker  from  a  com- 
pany in  my  State,  a  man  with  19  years 
seniority,  a  wife  and  11  children,  a 
mortgage,  college  tuition,  who  just  lost 
his  job.  In  Connecticut  he  joins  almost 
200.000  others  laid  off  in  the  last  4 
years.  Real  people,  people  who  work 
hard,  people  who  deserve  better. 

Today  we  can  vote  to  give  these  peo- 
ple some  hope.  To  show  them  gridlock 
is  over  and  that  we  have  listened  to 
them.  We  have,  through  hard  work, 
compromise,  and  conciliation,  put  to- 
gether a  blueprint  for  economic  recov- 
ery. 

To  reach  this  point,  we  agreed  to  cut 
spending  deeply;  to  raise  taxes  broadly 


and  fairly,  and  to  provide  people  with 
the  aid  they  needed  for  jobs,  for  re- 
building the  infrastructure,  for  taking 
care  of  badly  neglected  urban  areas, 
and  for  seeing  people  through  a  very, 
very  difficult  economic  time. 

But  now  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
saying  that  we  are  on  the  way  to  recov- 
ery. That  we  don't  need  this  bill.  But, 
my  friends,  that  doesn't  square  with 
the  truth. 

This  so-called  recovery  has  fallen  far 
below  previous  recoveries  on  the  basis 
of  virtually  every  economic  measure. 
Employment  in  manufacturing  has  ac- 
tually continued  to  decline,  and  hourly 
wages  are  now  about  where  they  were 
in  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  that  we  need 
this  stimulus  package  is  strong.  But 
more  than  that,  it  is  part  of  a  package, 
an  agreement  under  which  we  all  share 
the  sacrifices,  endure  the  pain.  Now  we 
must  pass  this  bill  as  part  of  this 
agreement — all  of  us  bound  to  see  both 
parts  succeed,  or  the  entire  plan  fail.  It 
is  your  choice.  I  urge  success,  I  urge  a 
vote  for  this  bill,  I  urge  a  vote  that  will 
break  gridlock  and  bring  hope. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
hope  that  we  can  possibly  bring  is  some 
sort  of  relief  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  my 
very  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker],  who  is  the 
chief  deputy  minority  whip. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

This  is  another  in  a  series  of  Musso- 
lini rules  brought  to  the  floor.  This  one 
is  a  no-spending  cut  rule,  a  pork  pro- 
tection rule.  It  allows  one  amendment, 
and  it  is  illegitimate. 

This  particular  amendment  was 
never  filed.  In  fact,  it  has  not  been  filed 
to  this  date.  We  have  no  idea  what  is  in 
it.  You  would  think  that  an  amend- 
ment concocted  in  secret  and  kept  in 
secret  would  at  least  be  read  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  then  you 
look  at  the  rule,  and  you  find  out  that 
this  particular  amendment  shall  be 
considered  as  read.  We  are  not  even 
going  to  hear  what  it  is  when  they 
bring  it  to  the  floor. 

We  were  told  last  night  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  it 
would  be  merely  a  technical  amend- 
ment. Now  we  are  to  understand  it  is 
going  to  be  a  substantive  amendment. 
What  is  going  on  here?  Since  when  do 
the  Members  of  Congress  not  have  a 
right  to  understand  what  it  is  they  are 
voting  on?  Since  when  do  we  have  no 
right  to  strike  out  spending,  which  is 
pork,  which  is  an  absolutely  out- 
rageous spending? 

Why  can  the  minority  not  see  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  that  may  be  offered 
on  the  House  floor  here  in  a  little 
while?  Our  leadership  cannot  even  get 
a  hold  of  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  being  kept  in  secret. 

It  is  absolutely  wrong;  this  is  Musso- 
lini at  his  worst. 


March  18,  1993 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ap- 
PLEGATE]. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  people  who 
are  opposing  the  rule  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who  say  that  the  economy  is  good. 
They  say  that  we  do  not  need  a  stimu- 
lus. 

Well,  this  might  be  all  right  in  Palm 
Springs  and  Beverly  Hills,  but  I  say 
why  don't  you  come  to  Ohio  and  find 
out  about  the  real  world? 

My  district  is  14  percent  unemployed 
and  more  underemployed,  and  most  of 
Ohio  is  very  heavily  unemployed.  You 
say  there  were  380.000  jobs  created  in 
February:  360.000  of  them  are  part 
time,  and  they  are  minimum  wage.  You 
insult  the  people  of  Ohio,  you  insult 
the  people  of  America  when  you  say  to 
them,  "Let  them  eat  cake." 

I  am  sure  you  remember  what  hap- 
pened to  Marie  Antoinette  when  she 
said  that. 

Many  of  you  who  oppose  the  stimulus 
package  are  the  ones  who  helped  to 
bring  us  to  despair  in  the  1990's  with 
your  economic  policies  of  the  1980's. 
not  just  Republicans  alone,  but  by  the 
Reagan  boll  weevil  Democrats  who 
voted  with  you.  What  were  the  results? 
Heavy  deficit,  bad  trade  policy  where 
our  jobs  went  out  of  the  country,  the 
disappearance  of  the  middle-income 
category  of  people,  those  who  pay  the 
bills;  more  people  in  poverty  and  the 
refusal  of  you  to  take  a  look  at 
smalltown  and  rural  America,  those 
who  have  lost  their  tax  base  and  jobs 
and  now  cannot  help  themselves.  What 
other  proof  do  you  need?  America  is  in 
trouble,  and  they  need  us. 

What  kind  of  a  nation  are  we  if  we  do 
not  help  the  very  people  that  this 
country,  as  Abe  Lincoln  said,  is  by,  of, 
and  for?  Remember,  this  is  a  nation  of 
people,  not  for  aristocrats,  not  for  poli- 
ticians. 

So  let  us  stop  playing  games,  let  us 
stop  political  grandstanding  and  do 
something  right  for  a  change.  Let  us 
win  this  one  for  the  people. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  2'/2  minutes  to  my  very 
hard-working  friend  and  leader  of  the 
porkbuster  coalition,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fawell]. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  express 
myself  at  this  point  about  what  we  in 
the  porkbuster  group  tried  to  do  by 
coming  before  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  think  that,  in  effect,  we  were  testing 
the  resolve  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
hence,  of  Congress,  to  really  cut  spend- 
ing. And  I  think  that  Congress  has, 
thus  far,  failed  that  test. 

An  awful  lot  of  speakers  today  have 
blamed  former  Presidents  for  the  Na- 
tion's $4-trillion  debt.  But  I  think  we 
have  to  go  no  further  than  the  looking- 
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glass  to  find  out  who  the  culprit  really 
is. 

Since  there  is  no  line-item  veto 
power  to  weed  out  pork  appropriations 
which  never  have  gone  through  the  leg- 
islative process.  Congress  itself  must 
do,  in  effect,  the  line-item  scrutiny  of 
spending  projects,  ex  post  facto,  after  a 
session  is  concluded  and  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  such  spending  projects. 

That's  all  that  the  porkbusters 
amendment  presented  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
stimulus  bill.  does.  It  identified  747 
spending  projects  passed  last  year  as  a 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropria- 
tion, totaling  approximately  S2  billion, 
that  is,  $2  billion  of  appropriation 
projects  which  never  went  through  the 
established  congressional  process  for 
spending  projects.  And  it  asked  that 
these  S2  billion  of  spending  projects  be 
repealed.  By  doing  this.  $2  billion  of 
the  $16.2  billion  to  be  spent  under  the 
stimulus  bill  would  be  offset. 

As  usual,  however,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee said  "no"  to  such  an  amend- 
ment. That  is,  the  amendment  could 
not  even  be  debated  upon  the  floor  of 
this  House  to  offset  spending  which 
will  add-$16.2  billion  to  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1993. 

D  2150 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Just 
today  they  were  talking  about  the 
porkbusters  group,  which  of  course  is 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Penny]  and  myself.  They 
say  this: 

But  it  (the  porkbusters  bill)  ought  to  at- 
tract substantial  majorities  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisles  in  both  Chambers  (of  Congress). 
For  if  Congress  can't  agree  to  cut  $2  billion 
for  projects  the  sponsors  wouldn't  even  sub-  * 
mit  to  routine  committee  scrutiny,  how  can 
it  be  expected  to  take  the  ambitious  actions 
needed  to  erase  a  $300  billion  deficit. 

That  is  my  point.  If  we  in  Congress 
cannot  put  the  axe  to  congressional 
pork  which  has  been  passed  outside  of 
the  established  Congressional  rules  for 
passing  spending  projects,  what  hope  is 
there  that  this  Congress  can  really 
ever  be  taken  seriously  about  cutting 
spending  after  the  taxes  have  been  lev- 
ied and  the  new  spending  spree  com- 
pleted? One  of  the  visions  for  America 
should  be  for  Congress  to  reform  itself, 
for  Congress  to  be  challenged.  Congress 
will  not  be  challenged  I  think  until  we 
begin  to  act  to  clean  up  the  mess  right 
within  your  own  body. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
rule  and  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding  time 
to  me,  I  want  to  particularly  commend 


the  dean  of  the  Kentucky  delegation, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]  whose  bill  we  will  be  taking 
up.  I  salute  my  friend  and  my  dean  for 
the  excellent  work  that  he  has  put 
forth  on  the  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  people  who 
might  be  observing  these  proceedings 
really  understand  all  the  esoterica  and 
the  details  of  closed  and  open  rules. 

What  I  do  think  they  fully  under- 
stand is  simply  this.  The  President  won 
the  election  last  November.  The  Presi- 
dent stood  on  this  rostrum  about  a 
month  ago  and  advanced  his  plan,  both 
of  investments  and  also  of  budget 
changes,  to  the  Nation,  and  the  Nation 
has  adopted  that  plan  and  the  Nation 
has  weighed  in  by  saying,  "Give  this 
fellow  a  chance  to  have  his  program  en- 
acted. Let  him  see  if  he  can  pull  this 
off." 

That  is  what  we  are  really  here  to- 
night to  do,  to  give  the  President  a 
chance  to  achieve  his  two-part  pro- 
gram. These  parts  are  interrelated. 
They  are  I  think  inseparable. 

One  part  is  the  budget  which  we  ear- 
lier passed  tonight  puts  us  on  a  glide 
path  down  to  lower  deficits,  it  cuts 
about  $600  billion  out  of  the  budget,  to 
lower  interest  rates  and  lower  unem- 
ployment rates,  and  to  greater  develop- 
ment, greater  economic  development. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  is 
what  we  are  about  to  adopt  tonight, 
the  stimulus-investment  program. 

Now,  we  have  heard  of  capital  invest- 
ment, and  it  is  very  commonplace: 
bridges,  highways,  the  so-called  infra- 
structure, airports.  But,  we  also  have 
something  new  and  different  in  the 
gentleman's  bill,  and  that  is  human  in- 
vestment. We  are  investing  now  in  edu- 
cation: in  Head  Start,  chapter  1.  We  are 
investing  in  health:  immunization  pro- 
grams. We  are  investing  in  job  opportu- 
nities and  training:  the  summer  job 
program. 

This  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong  and  a 
unified  and  I  think  inseparable  pack- 
age. It  ought  to  be  passed  as  a  package. 
Let  us  adopt  the  rule  tonight.  Let  us 
pass  the  gentleman's  bill.  Let  us  give 
President  Clinton  a  chance  to  have  his 
program  enacted. 

I  believe  personally  it  will  lead 
America  to  a  better  day. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  my  hard- 
working friend,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Burton],  who  has  been  try- 
ing to  adjourn  the  House  all  day  long. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Let  me  just  say  that  tonight  the 
Democrat  party  raised  taxes  on  the 
American  people  by  $402  billion,  but 
they  were  doing  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  solve  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  tonight  after  that 
they  are  going  to  pass  a  dire  emer- 
gency supplemental  that  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  economic  well-being  of 
America.  Let  us  see  what  is  in  that. 


Millions  of  dollars  for  beach  parking 
garages,  a  cemetery,  movie  theaters, 
gym  replacement,  swimming  pool  ren- 
ovation, computers  that  have  not  yet 
been  purchased,  they  are  going  to  pre- 
pay those,  $8  million;  $28  million  to  the 
District  of  Columbia;  $560,000  for  rest- 
room  repairs. 

Restroom  repairs?  That  is  a  dire 
emergency? 

Omnibus  fish  and  wildlife  research, 
$3.2  million  for  large  river  populations 
of  sickle  fin  chub,  whatever  that  is. 

Get  this,  the  study  of  traditional  and 
non traditional  forms  of  popular  reli- 
gion in  Sicily.  In  Sicily,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  going  to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  this  dire  emergency  supple- 
mental, it  is  so  important  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  America,  right  on 
the  heels  of  a  $402  billion  tax  increase. 
Baloney. 

This  is  pork,  pure  and  simple.  You 
are  at  it  again.  The  American  people 
ought  to  know,  these  taxes  are  not 
going  to  go  for  deficit  reduction,  but 
for  more  padding  of  your  congressional 
district  so  you  can  get  reelected. — 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Ms.  Pelosi]. 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time,  and  I  thank  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  leadership  for 
sending  this  smart,  well-targeted  in- 
vestment package  to  the  Congress.  I 
thank  the  leadership  of  the  House,  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher].  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, on  which  I  serve,  for  giving 
us  this  rule,  which  gives  us  the  oppor-  , 
tunity  to  vote  for  the  Clinton  stimulus 
package  free,  clear,  and  unadulterated. 

By  voting  for  this  package  tonight 
we  can  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
American  people  that  the  tide  has 
turned  in  their  favor  at  long  last,  that 
the  spending  priorities  of  this  country 
really  do  put  people  first  and  that  the 
promise  of  the  Clinton  campaign  is 
being  kept. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  on  the 
Republican  side  defined  emergencies  as 
fire,  earthquake,  and  other  disasters. 
My  colleagues,  I  would  add  that  14  mil- 
lion Americans  out  of  work  is  an  emer- 
gency as  well.  In  fact,  it  is  14  million 
emergencies  in  14  million  households 
across  the  country. 

Because  we  have  an  unprecedented 
phenomenon,  a  jobless  recovery,  we 
need  this  emergency  package  which 
puts  people  to  work  in  rebuilding 
America,  and  more  importantly,  in  in- 
vesting in  our  children,  in  their  health 
with  child  immunization,  with  their 
education,  with  the  summer  school 
programs.  As  we  do  that,  we  will  be 
putting  women  to  work  in  these  sum- 
mer school  programs  and  health  pro- 
grams for  children. 

So  yes,  some  people  have  asked  the 
question,  is  this  stimulus  an  invest- 
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ment  package?  Yes,  it  is.  It  invests  in 
our  children,  in  their  education,  in 
their  health  care,  and  it  is  an  invest- 
ment in  rebuilding  the  infrastructure 
of  our  country. 

Another  question  is,  can  the  money 
be  spent?  As  a  member  of  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
can  say  that  I  commend  this  adminis- 
tration for  sending  a  well-targeted 
smart  bill  which  targets  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  spent,  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  infrastructure  for 
these  programs  can  absorb  in  a  short 
period  to  time,  and  truly  put  people  to 
work. 

My  colleagues,  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  rule,  support  the  stimulus  package. 
Let  us  turn  the  tide  for  the  American 
people.  Let  us  support  the  Clinton  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Schiff],  a  hard-working 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  earlier  we  heard 
a  tremendous  philosophical  debate  on 
the  budget.  Unfortunately,  that  debate 
occurred  in  a  legal  vacuum.  What  I 
mean  is  that  the  budget  resolution, 
whatever  is  adopted,  is  not  legally 
binding.  The  majority  can,  and  do,  reg- 
ularly set  it  aside  when  it  is  conven- 
ient to  do  so,  so  it  does  not  offer  any 
controls. 

For  that  reason,  today,  as  in  the  past 
several  years,  I  have  not  voted  for  any 
of  the  proposed  budget  resolutions: 
however,  I  do  not  want  any  misinter- 
pretation of  my  view  of  budget  deficit 
reduction. 

I  believe,  as  it  has  been  said  here 
many  times,  that  reducing  the  budget 
deficit  requires  spending  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  proof  of  that 
is  what  are  we  doing  here  on  the  House 
floor  right  now?  We  are  considering  a 
proposal  by  the  majority  to  spend  more 
money. 

Now,  this  is  right  after  we  adopted 
the  majority  budget  resolution  in 
which  they  claim  they  were  interested 
in  budget  deficit  containment. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask,  does 
an  economic  plan  that  starts  off  with 
new  spending,  is  it  seriously  interested 
in  budget  deficit  reduction:  In  the 
words  of  a  very  young  actor  in  a  recent 
movie,  '"I  don't  think  so." 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Reed]. 

(Mr.  REED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1335,  the  stimu- 
lus and  investment  supplemental  for 
fiscal  year  1993. 


I  think  my  colleagues  who  decry  this 
investment  package  miss  the  point  of 
the  last  election  and  the  main  concern 
of  their  constituents.  Simply  put,  to- 
day's vote  is  a  vote  for  jobs — jobs  for 
laid-off  defense  workers,  construction 
workers,  and  millions  of  other  unem- 
ployed Americans — the  first  real  jobs 
bill  this  body  has  acted  on  in  years. 

It  is  also  a  first  step  toward  reversing 
the  failed  budget  policies  of  the  past  12 
years.  In  combination  with  the  deficit 
reduction  included  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution, we  will  begin  to  once  again  pro- 
ductively invest  in  America. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  also  ob- 
ject to  this  fiscal  stimulus  on  the 
grounds  that  the  economy  is  already 
recovering.  Well,  I  would  like  them  to 
know  that  there  are  many  people  back 
in  my  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  in 
New  England  who  would  say  otherwise. 

Indeed.  Rhode  Island's  unemploy- 
ment rates  remains  about  a  point 
above  the  national  average.  Compared 
to  past  recoveries,  the  current  recovery 
is  just  not  generating  enough  jobs. 

Finally,  today's  vote  is  important  as 
a  signal  to  the  American  people  that 
we  can,  and  we  will,  act  with  purpose 
to  reinvigorate  our  economy.  The  inac- 
tion of  the  past  must  give  way  to  ac- 
tion now  to  rebuild  our  economy,  re- 
store confidence  to  our  people,  and  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  opportuni- 
ties for  all  our  citizens. 

D  2200 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  very  dear  friend  and  our 
California  surfer,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Rohrabacher]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  I  mentioned  that  for  12  years 
liberals  ridiculed  the  conservative  pro- 
gram of  low  taxes  and  spending  con- 
trols as  trickle-down  economics.  By 
the  time  the  liberals  get  done  with 
their  taxing  and  spending  spree,  Mr. 
Speaker,  working  people  will  be  taxed 
out  of  their  jobs,  and  there  will  not  be 
anything  left  to  trickle  down.  But 
what  can  we  expect  from  politicians 
who  have  the  chutzpah  to  come  up  here 
and  say  they  care,  politicians  who  call 
for  tax  hikes  and  then  call  them  con- 
tributions, who  call  for  increased  Fed- 
eral spending  and  call  it  investment? 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "If  you  buy 
that  double-speak,  you'll  buy  that  Bill 
Clinton  never  intended  to  tax  the  mid- 
dle class.  If  you  buy  that,  you'll  buy 
that  this  is  an  emergency  stimulus 
package,  a  stimulus,  yes.  to  inflation,  a 
stimulus  to  temporary  jobs  at  the  cost 
of  permanent  jobs.  You  can  talk  in 
double-speak  if  you  want,  but  the 
American  people  realize  you  can't  tax 
our  people  into  prosperity,  and  you 
can't  spend  down  the  deficit." 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mrs.  Clayton]. 

Mrs.  CLA'VTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
night I  want  to  indeed  say  we  want  to 


move  forth  the  rule.  We  want  to  move 
forth  the  rule  because  we  want  to  move 
to  end  gridlock.  It  allows  us  to  get  to 
the  real  emergency,  and  that  is  to  re- 
spond to  the  declaration  of  the  people. 

Many  people.  I  know,  do  not  enjoy 
the  progress  of  this  recovery,  and  it  is 
an  emergency.  It  is  an  emergency  when 
people  are  out  of  work,  when  people  are 
hungry,  when  children  do  not  have  op- 
portunities or  families  do  not  have  op- 
portunities. It  is  an  emergency,  my 
colleagues,  when  the  summer  jobs  are 
not  there  and  there  is  despair  in  our 
streets. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
we  move  with  a -positive  vote  on  the 
rule  and  move  to  approve  the  stimulus 
to  move  America  forward. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Buyer],  a  hard-working  freshman 
Member  who  had  an  amendment  up  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  that  was  de- 
nied. 

Mr.  BUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come 
here  to  speak  against  this  rule  and  to 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  We 
all  understand  that  it  is  the  jobs  that 
we  want  to  address.  But  it  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  and  how  we  want  to  ad- 
dress it.  There  are  those  that  want  to 
create  jobs.  These  are  public  works 
jobs,  and  they  go  to  the  urban  centers. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  stand  up 
for  rural  America.  I  was  surprised  just 
moments  ago  to  hear  from  a  colleague 
of  mine  who  has  a  rural  district  who 
said  she  is  for  this  package.  I  will  share 
something  with  my  colleagues  about 
those  in  rural  America: 

They  are  honest,  hard-working.  They 
have  a  great  deal  of  integrity.  They 
have  strong  character  because  they 
have  always  done  more  with  less. 

This  stimulus  package  does  not  stim- 
ulate real  jobs.  It  creates  public  works 
jobs. 

I  have  heard  testimony  by  colleague 
after  colleague  saying.  "Let's  create 
jobs."  Well.  I  want  to  create  jobs,  too, 
and,  as  my  colleagues  know,  I  also 
want  to  participate  in  the  process  like 
many  of  my  colleagues.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike. 

I  heard  very  eloquent  speeches  here 
tonight  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dellums]:  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt],  who  say,  "Let's  give 
our  new  President  a  chance."  I  agree.  I 
want  our  President  to  succeed.  But 
likewise  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  want  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  be  constructive  in  the  process  of 
government  for  which  we  were  brought 
here  to  participate  in.  and  that  is  not 
being  allowed. 

I  testified  before  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick].  I  appre- 
ciated that.  But  37  amendments  were 
denied,  and  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  seek  to  be  construc- 
tive in  the  process,  and  likewise  we 
want  to  be  given  a  chance  to  help  this 


President  succeed  so  America  can  suc- 
ceed. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
recent  report  on  unemployment  told  it 
all.  We  are  creating  more  jobs  in  this 
country,  but  they  continue  to  be  part- 
time  jobs  without  benefits. 

We  need  a  growth  package,  and  this 
will  help.  It  comes  only  after  passage 
of  the  budget  resolution,  so  it  is  linked 
with  deficit  reduction.  So,  these  are 
twins. 

I  sit  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  we  are  going  to  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  carry  out  this  budget 
resolution,  most  of  the  pieces  of  it,  and 
I  assure  everybody,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  think  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
have  spoken,  we  will  pass  a  revenue 
package  only  after  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  the  budget  cuts  are  assured. 
This  President  has  linked  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  economic  growth. 

Tonight  we  go  forth,  Mr.  Speaker, 
championing  both  of  them. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  IVi 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Grams],  another  coura- 
geous new  Member  of  Congress  who 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  was  denied  the  right  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
new  President  at  the  head  table,  and 
already  he  is  asking  Congress  to  please 
pass  the  pork. 

Less  than  1  hour  after  this  body  put 
its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  largest  tax 
increase  in  American  history,  the 
Democrats  are  now  turning  right 
around  and  looking  to  borrow  $16  bil- 
lion for  new  spending. 

That's  $16  billion  we  are  going  to 
pass  on  to  our  kids,  and  make  them 
pay  interest  on  for  as  long  as  the  eye 
can  see. 

And  what  are  we  borrowing  that 
money  for? 

There  is  $3.2  million  for  research  that 
includes  compiling  fish  atlases  on  the 
sickelfin  chub. 

Borrowing  $28  million  to  pay  off  the 
debt  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That's  right.  The  Federal  Government 
is  actually  borrowing  money  to  bail 
out  Washington.  DC. 

And,  $5  million  for  a  beachside  park- 
ing garage. 

While  most  people  call  this  pork,  the 
Democrats  call  this  spending  an  emer- 
gency. 

And  they  view  this  pork  as  so  sacred, 
that  the  Rules  Committee  prevented 
me  from  offering  an  amendment  today 
to  strike  $1.4  million  from  the  bill  that 
will  be  used  to  hire  people  to  draw  pic- 
tures of  Federal  buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  of  the  new  spend- 
ing in  the  Democrat's  bill  is  being  sold 
on  the  notion  that  spending  more  now 
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will  somehow  save  us  money  later. 
This  is  their  idea  of  investment.  In 
other  words,  they  believe  we  can  actu- 
ally spend  our  way  out  of  the  deficit. 

Well,  that's  like  using  your  credit 
card  to  buy  something  marked  down  10 
percent,  then  turning  around  and  pay- 
ing 20  percent  in  interest  year  after 
year  after  year.  You  may  think  you  are 
saving  money.  But  when  you  factor  in 
years  and  years  of  interest,  the  savings 
disappear  into  a  pool  of  red  ink. 

Mr..  Speaker,  the  Democrats  are  not 
simply  writing  a  $16  billion  check  to- 
night, they're  doing  it  on  borrowed 
funds. 

That  means  that  this  year,  next  year, 
and  for  every  year  until  the  national 
debt  is  paid  off,  we  and  our  children 
will  be  paying  for  the  emergency  fish 
atlases,  parking  garages,  and  pictures 
of  Federal  buildings  in  this  bill  to- 
night. 

That  is  not  just  wrong— it  is  crazy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
Democrats'  pork  bill. 

D  2210 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  Vh.  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1335,  ttie  Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for  1993. 
While  the  American  economy  as  a  whole  has 
begun  to  show  optimistic  signs  of  improve- 
ment arxj  progression,  unemployment  remains 
high  and  job  growth  rates  are  meager.  The 
national  unemployment  rate  is  currently  at  7.1 
percent  and  has  exceeded  7  percent  for  the 
last  14  consecutive  months.  Numtiers  such  as 
these  can  only  be  confronted  by  a  comprehen- 
sive economic  stimulus  proposal,  such  as  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

H.R.  1335  provides  a  total  of  SI 6.3  billion 
for  the  investment  of  Federal  funds  in  our  in- 
frastructure, urban  and  rural  community  devel- 
opment, mass  transit,  energy,  environment 
and  technology  initiative  programs,  all  of  which 
are  warranted  and  essential  for  the  far-reach- 
ing goal  of  revitalizing  an  ailing  economy.  This 
bill  will  create  200.000  jobs  this  year  and 
500,000  overall,  and  would  provide  insurance 
against  the  possibility  of  the  economy  slipping 
back  into  recession.  It  will  foster  greater  job 
growth,  fund  the  retraining  of  many  of  our  dis- 
placed workers,  extend  unemployment  bene- 
fits and  initiate  long-term  investments  in  our 
country,  as  well  as  in  our  valued  citizens. 

We  must  make  conscientious  efforts  to  in- 
vest in  our  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  some  areas,  such  as  my 
home  State  of  California,  economic  improve- 
ment has  not  been  realized,  and  is  not  fore- 
casted to  show  significant  recovery  until  the 
end  of  1993.  In  the  last  year,  California  has 
lost  168,000  nonfarm  jobs.  Of  the  nine  major 
industry  groups,  only  the  services  sector  has 
registered  a  job  increase,  while  four  other  sec- 
tors— retail,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  trans- 


portation and  public  utilities — have  all  sf>ed 
jobs.  Currently,  California  has  the  second 
highest  unemployment  rate  in  the  Nation,  9.8 
percent. 

More  specifically.  In  Los  Angeles  County, 
the  district  which  I  represent,  the  rate  of  un- 
employed workers  has  soared  to  an  astonish- 
ing 11.2  percent,  more  than  4  percentage 
points  above  the  national  average.  The  eco- 
rwmic  condition  of  my  State  not  only  warrants 
a  stimulus  package,  txit  depends  on  it. 

Los  Angeles  County,  in  particular,  stands  to 
benefit  from  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  1993.  It  would  provide  the 
city  with  S49  million  in  Federal  grants  for  pub- 
lic works  and  parks  projects,  thus  initiating  a 
flurry  of  job  creation. 

Economic  development  funds  have  also 
Ijeen  designated  to  help  launch  small  busi- 
nesses in  parts  of  south  Los  Angeles  affected 
by  last  year's  civil  disturbances. 

This  package  will  bring  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia alrrrost  Si  00  million  for  summer  youth  jot)s. 
Los  Angeles  will  receive  about  S50  million  for 
its  summer  program,  whk:h  will  employ  41,000 
youth.  California  will  also  receive  S336  million 
for  community  development  t))ock  grants, 
nearly  S47  million  for  Head  Start,  a  total  of 
$318  million  in  additional  Federal  highway  and 
transit  funds,  and  approximately  S44  million  for 
the  Ryan  White  AIDS  Program. 

.California  could  realize  50,000  jobs  from  this 
package  through  highway  construction,  sum- 
mer youth  employment  programs,  and  other 
public  works  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Af>- 
propriations  Act  for  1993,  and  to  help  jump- 
start  America  back  to  prosperity. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  reclaiming 
my  time,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
pork  on  the  fioor  tonight.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
went  through  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations without  anyone  adding  any 
earmarking,  without  anyone  adding 
any  line  item.  We  simply  took  these 
large  aggregates  of  funding  for  pur- 
poses of  growth  and  investment.  We  de- 
leted some  that  we  thought  could  be 
misinterpreted  when  we  brought  the 
bill  to  the  floor.  Not  one  amendment 
was  added  by  one  member  of  our  com- 
mittee to  earmark  or  designate  funding 
for  anybody's  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  trying  to  do 
something  here  that  I  think  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  historically  believed 
in.  Through  the  CDBG  Program,  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
Program,  we  give  authority  to  mayors, 
city  councils,  boards  of  supervisors, 
and  county  executives.  We  give  them 
discretion. 

Remember  the  old  Republican  philos- 
ophy, that  the  government  that  gov- 
erns best  is  that  that  is  closest  to  the 
people?  We  are  not  mandating  any  of 
these  projects  that  we  have  heard  dis- 
cussed on  the  fioor  tonight  or  listed  in 
letters  to  the  President.  We  are  willing 
to  give  our  local  leaders  the  authority 
to  decide  on  their  priorities.  That  is 
what  this  program  is  all  about.  So  you 
can  yell  pork  all  you  want,  and  it  does 
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nothing  but  obfuscate,  nothing  but  at- 
tempt to  Impose  once  again  the 
gridlock  which  the  American  people 
have  become  so  tired  of.  Let's  let  our 
local  leaders  create  jobs  and  meet  local 
needs. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Diamond  Bar,  CA, 
Mr.  Kim. 

Mr.  KIM.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  debate  this  week  this  resolution 
has  been  challenged  by  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  unaccept- 
able. 

Why,  because  it  raises  taxes  dramati- 
cally on  the  middle  class  and  falls 
miles  short  of  sensible  cuts  to  lower 
the  deficit. 

President  Clinton  has  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  American  people  with 
false  promises  that  will  not  be  realized 
with  this  huge  deficit  spending. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  harm 
every  taxpayer  and  every  business  in 
our  country. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  after  we 
passed  this  flawed  budget  resolution,  a 
80-called  emergency  spending  bill.  We 
are  told  that  this  is  President  Clinton's 
economic  stimulus  program.  If  so.  I  am 
dismayed.  It  is  nothing  but  pure  deficit 
spending. 

Take  the  jobs  proposal  in  this  meas- 
ure. Also  this  proposal  will  generate 
310,000  jobs  in  1993  at  a  cost  of  $16  bil- 
lion. Remember,  these  are  just  part- 
time  and  temporary  jobs  with  a  $16  bil- 
lion price  tag  that  the  taxpayer  will 
pick  up,  that's  $90,000  per  job!  Tem- 
porary jobs. 

I  find  this  proposal  incredible.  Pri- 
vate business  created  365,000  new  jobs 
just  last  month  alone  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  Repeat  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

They  are  asking  us  to  spend  tax  dol- 
lars: 

To  teach  Fortune  500  companies 
about  energy  efficiency; 

To  compile  fish  atlases; 

To  study  ultrasonic  character  of  tex- 
ture; and 

To  provide  $148  million  for  the  IRS 
tax  system  modernization  that  GAO 
has  attacked. 

And  to  provide  an  additional  $28  mil- 
lion in  emergency  aid  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  are  a  lot  of  cities  across  Amer- 
ica that  badly  need  emergency  help. 
But  this  resolution  seeks  only  to  help 
Washington,  DC,  even  after  we  have  al- 
ready given  them  their  full  payment  of 
S625  million. 

All  of  these  things  and  all  of  these 
tax  dollars  are  supposed  to  be  spent  for 
economic  stimulus. 

What  we  have  here  are  more  exam- 
ples of  pork  barrel  spending. 

This  is  my  first  year  in  Congress.  I 
was  elected  and  came  here  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  real  lessons  were 
learned  in  the  campaigns  of  1992. 

Americans  demanded  a  more  respon- 
sive and  responsible  government  that 


cut  all  the  nonsense  and  inside  trading 
out  of  America's  legislative  body. 

Where  is  the  outrage  of  the  Demo- 
cratic freshmen  who  were  sent  here 
with  the  mandate  for  reform? 

I  can't  think  of  anybody  in  my  con- 
gressional district  who  would  support 
and  vote  for  the  supplemental  spending 
bill. 

It  is  not  fair  for  taxpayers.  It  will 
harm  small  business.  It  will  hang  up 
the  sign  in  the  Congress  that  reads: 
"Business  as  usual.  " 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  1  minute  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Waterbury,  CT. 
Mr.  Franks. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Democrats  have 
been  talking  about  "change." 

The  American  public  should  take 
that  word  change  very,  very  seriously. 

For  the  Democrats,  the  word  "tax  " 
has  been  changed.  It  is  now  called  con- 
tributions. 

For  the  Democrats,  the  word  spend- 
ing has  been  changed.  It  is  now  called 
investments. 

For  the  Democrats,  piling  onto  our 
deficit  with  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  has  been  changed.  It  is  now 
called  emergency  spending  or  should  I 
say  emergency  investments. 

For  the  Democrats,  reversing  one's 
position  from  a  tax  cut  for  the  middle- 
class  to  the  highest  tax  increase  in  the 
Nation's  history,  once  known  as  reneg- 
ing on  a  campaign  promise,  has  been 
changed.  It  is  now  referred  to  as  being 
bold  and  courageous. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Democrats, 
it's  the  same  old  song  with  a  different 
meaning  since  Jimmy  Carter's  been 
gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  the  motion  on  the 
rule. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  our  time  to  my  friend,  our 
distinguished  minority  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
first,  do  they  have  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  which  will  be  made  in 
order  by  this  rule?  Does  it  exit?  Can 
Members  see  it? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  directing  his  attention  to 
me? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman  is  the 
majority  and  controls  the  time.  It  is 
his  rule. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  number  of  us  over  here  in  the  ma- 
jority. I  did  not  realize  the  gentleman 
was  referring  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  So  the  Members  are 
being  asked  to  vote,  having  tried  to  fol- 


low the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  having  filed  amendments  to  cut 
spending  which  were  available  earlier 
in  the  week,  having  put  them  all  out  in 
writing,  and  having  had  everything 
stopped  which  we  revealed  and  were 
willing  to  do  to  cut  spending,  we  are 
now  asked  to  vote  for  a  rule  which  has 
a  secret  amendment  which  will  be 
made  somehow  available  at  an  appro- 
priate moment  to  rush  through  with- 
out any  Members  having  seen  it. 

Second,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  said  in  the  last  debate.  "We  will 
not  appropriate  above  these  caps,"  re- 
ferring to  the  caps  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  does  this 
supplemental  apply  to  the  caps?  We  are 
now  the  same  night  taking  up  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  The  majority  leader 
promised  us  we  would  not  appropriate 
beyond  the  caps.  Does  this  bill  apply  to 
the  caps,  I  would  ask  again  of  the  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  representing  his  party.  Are  we 
keeping  his  leader's  word? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
was  the  question? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  know  it  is  hard  to 
sometimes  follow  the  debate  when  we 
get  into  actual  details,  but  let  me  just 
say,  the  majority  leader  promised  us 
less  than  an  hour  ago  that  you  would 
not  appropriate  beyond  the  caps.  Does 
this  bill  that  is  going  to  be  brought  to 
the  floor  apply  to  the  caps? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  does  not  appro- 
priate any  additional  funds,  no. 

Mr.  GINGRICH,  Does  it  apply  to  the 
caps? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
not  appropriate  any  additional  funds. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  It  does  not  apply  to 
the  caps,  is  the  honest  answer? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  the  gentleman  speak  to  our 
leader  since  he  is  relying  on  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  The  gentleman  is 
managing  the  floor  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, if  they  want  to  know  why  the 
country  wants  term  limitations,  if 
they  want  to  know  why  Ross  Perot  got 
19  percent  of  the'  vote,  if  they  want  to 
know  why  people  are  infuriated  with 
the  way  Democrats  run  this  House, 
look  at  this  rule,  which  breaks  the  ma- 
jority leader's  word  1  hour  after  it  was 
given. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  here  tonight 
to  talk  about  little  matters  and  insig- 
nificant matters.  We  talk  about  pork; 
there  is  no  pork  in  this  bill.  The  other 
side  knows  that  as  well.  These  are  deci- 
sions that  are  made  by  municipalities 
and  other  forms  of  government  under 
block  grants,  which,  as  I  recall.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  advocated  and  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  implementing,  and  leaving  the 
local  citizens  the  opportunity  to  make 
these  decisions. 
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I  will  tell  my  colleagues  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  here  tonight  to  create  a 
new  and  a  hopeful  vision  for  our  coun- 
try. 

I  grew  up  in  a  time  when  people  be- 
lieved that  Government  was  their 
friend,  that  Government  defended 
them,  took  care  of  them,  when  they 
were  in  need.  Unfortunately,  over  the 
last  several  decades,  many  of  us  who 
have  run  for  Congress,  many  who  have 
run  for  our  chief  executive  office. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  have  run 
by  running  down,  lambasting  those 
very  institutions  in  which  they  choose 
to  serve.  ' 

The  people  in  1992,  when  they  voted 
the  present  administration  in,  in  my 
opinion,  said  once  again,  as  they  had 
said  back  over  generations  in  this 
country,  that  they  do  want  Govern- 
ment to  do  some  things  to  help  this 
country  and  that  they  believe  that 
Government  is  capable  of  doing  those 
things  to  help  this  country. 

They  believe  that  Government  is  ca- 
pable of  giving  our  citizens  a  better 
education  than  they  received  as  of  late. 
They  believe  that  Government  is  able 
and  has  the  opportunity  to  find  jobs,  to 
create  jobs  for  many  of  our  9  million 
people  who  are  unemployed  and  many 
of  the  6  million  people  in  this  country 
who  are  underemployed. 

They  said  that  they  believed  that  our 
Government  had  the  ability  to  help  the 
struggling  small  business  community 
in  this  country  that  has  suffered  great- 
er bankruptcies  than  at  any  time  since 
1927. 

I  represent  a  primarily  rural  district 
and.  as  I  ride  through  my  district  and 
go  through  the  small  towns  and  look  at 
the  closed  textile  mills,  as  I  ride 
through  my  small  towns  and  I  see  the 
closed  and  vacant  store  fronts,  as  I  ride 
through  my  towns  and  see  the  grass 
and  the  weeds  growing  up  in  the  yards, 
I  know,  as  the  American  i)eople  know, 
it  is  time  for  a  Government  to  step  in 
that  is  for  the  people,  believes  in  the 
people,  and  is  going  to  use  its  resources 
to  help  the  people  of  this  country.  Not 
the  very  wealthy  who  gained  so  much 
during  the  1980's,  but  the  average  guy, 
the  average  woman  out  there  that  has 
seen  their  income  shrink  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  my  children's  generation, 
my  grandchildren's  generation,  cannot 
look  forward  to  having  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  than  I  did,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  200  years  of  this  country. 

The  voters  of  this  country  have  said 
it  is  time  for  our  Government  to  once 
again  take  charge  and  to  do  the  things 
that  are  necessary  to  bring  this  coun- 
try once  again  to  full  employment  and 
to  guarantee  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living  for  its  citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
rule  that  is  fair,  to  vote  for  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  to  vote  for  the  in- 
vestment package. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  gentleman  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it 
be  in  order,  since  we  have  not  seen  a 
copy  of  the  amendment,  would  it  be 
proper  for  us  to  recess  at  this  time  to 
try  and  find  the  amendment  that  has 
not  been  provided  to  any  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  or  the  other? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
regular  order,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  to  proceed  to  ordering  of 
the  previous  question  on  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  DREIER.  So  that  would  not  be  a 
proper  thing  for  us  to  do  then.  My  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is,  would  it  be  prop- 
er for  us  to  recess,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  has  been 
searching  for  the  past  few  minutes  for 
the  amendment  and  has  yet  to  find  it? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
not  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  prop- 
er parliamentary  procedure  at  this 
point  is  to  proceed  to  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Even  though  we  have 
not  seen  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  resolution. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there   were — yeas  240,   nays 
185,  not  voting  5,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  86] 
YEAS— 240 


Abercrombie 

Ackerman 

Andrews  (ME) 

Andrews  (NJ> 

Andrews  iTX) 

Applegate 

Bacchus  (FL) 

Bare  la 

Barlow 

Bairett  (WD 

Becerra 

Beilenson 

Beirnan 

Be\nll 

Bilbray 

Bishop 

Blackwell 

Bonior 

Borski 

Boucher 


Brewster 

Brooks 

Browder 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (FL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Bryant 

Byrne 

Cantwell 

Cardin 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clement 

Clybum 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (MI) 

Condit 


Conyers 

Cooper 

Coppersmith 

Costello 

Coyne 

Cramer 

Danner 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

DeFazio 

DeLauro 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Deutsch 

Dicks 

Dln«:ell 

Dizon 

Dooley 

Dorbin 

Edwards  (CA) 


Edwards  (TX) 

En^el 

English  (AZ) 

English  (OK) 

Eshoo 

Evans 

Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 

Filner 

Fingerhut 

Flake 

Foglletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Cejdenson 

Gephardt 

Geren 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Hutto 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GAi 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E  B 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

K 11  dee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baesler 

Baker (CA) 

Baker (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehlert 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Sunning 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Can&dy 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (GA) 

Combest 


Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinskl 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Man  ton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
.McKlnney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
.Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal(NC) 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Orton 
Owens 
Pal  lone 
Pastor 
Payne (NJ) 
Payne  (VA) 
Pelosi 
Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 
Peterson  (MN) 
Pickett 
Pickle 
Pomeroy 
Poshard 
Price  (NO 
Rahall 
Rangel 
Reed 
Reynolds 
Richardson 

NAYS— 185 

Cox 

Cnne 

Cnpo 

Cunningham 

Deal 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

Everett 

Ewlnc 

FaweU 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  ICTI 

Franks  (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Callo 

C^ekas 

Gllchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 


Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Sisisky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torrtcelli 

Towns 

TraHcant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Valentine 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

HalKTXi 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

HeHey 

Herger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Huffington 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Inglls 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Johnson  (CTT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

King 

KnoUenberg 
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Kolbe 

Nussle 

Slattery 

Kyi 

Oxley 

Smith  (MI) 

Lunbert 

Packard 

Smith  (NJ) 

Parker 

Smith  (OR) 

Lazio 

Paxon 

Smith  (TX) 

LMCh 

Petri 

Snowe 

Uvy 

Pom  bo 

Solomon 

Lewis  (CA) 

Porter 

Spence 

Lewis  (FL) 

Pryce  (OH) 

Steams 

Llchtfoot 

Quinn 

Stenholm 

Linder 

Ramsud 

Stump 

Llvii«ston 

Ravenel 

Sundquist 

Machtlej- 

Regula 

Talent 

Manzullo 

Ridge 

Tauzin 

McCandless 

Roberts 

Taylor  (MS) 

McCollum 

Rogers 

Tajior  (SO 

McCrery 

Rohrabacher 

Thomas  (CA) 

McDadP 

Ros-Lehtlnen 

Thomas  (WYi 

McHa«h 

Roth 

Torklldsen 

McInnU 

Roukema 

Upton 

McKeon 

Royce 

Vuoanovlch 

McMillan 

Santonun 

Walker 

Meyers 

SaxtoD 

Walsh 

Mica 

Schaefer 

Weldon 

Michel 

Schiff 

Wolf 

Miller  (FLl 

Sensenbrenner 

Young  (AK) 

Mollnaii 

Shaw 

Young  (FL) 

Moorhead 

Shays 

ZelifT 

MorelU 

Shuster 

Zimmer 

Murphy 

Skeen 

NOT  VOTING-5 

Ford  (TN) 

Myers 

Williams 

Henry 

Quillen 

D  2246 

Mr.   EWING  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay.  " 

Mr.  BISHOP  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  132.  just 
adopted.  I  call  up  for  further  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  1335)  making  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1993.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  text  of  H.R.  1335  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  1335 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  following  sums 
are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pro- 
vide emergency  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1993. 
and  for  other  purposes,  namely; 
TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAPTER  I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.   FOOD  AND  DRUG  AD- 
MINISTRATION.  AND   RELATED   AGEN- 
CIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
buildings  and  facilities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Buildings 
and  facilities".  $37,569,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1993. 
Food  Safety  and  Lnspection  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an   additional   amount  for   "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $4,000,000. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

WATERSHED  AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION 

OPERATIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Watershed 
and  flood  prevention  operations".  $46,961,000 
for  the  costs  of  emergency  watershed  protec- 
tion operations  and  for  small  watershed  op- 
erations, to  remain  available  until  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1993. 

Farmers  Ho.me  Administration 

rural  housing  insurance  fund  program 
account 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Rural 
housing  insurance  fund  program  account", 
for  the  costs  of  very  low-income  housing  re- 
pair direct  loans.  $1,124,000  to  subsidize  addi- 
tional gross  obligations  for  the  principal 
amount  of  loans  not  to  exceed  $2,818,000:  and 
in  addition.  $4,297,000  for  the  cost  of  guaran- 
teed unsubsidized  section  502  loans,  for  total 
loan  principal  not  to  exceed  $234,805,000. 
Rural  development  Administration 

RURAL  development  INSURANCE  FUND 
PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Rural 
development  insurance  fund  program  ac- 
count", for  the  costs  of  water  and  sewer  di- 
rect loans,  $66,821,000,  to  subsidize  additional 
gross  obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of 
direct  loans  not  to  exceed  $470,000,000. 

RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  grants".  $281,767,000.  to 
remain  available  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1993. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 

VERY  low-income  HOUSING  REPAIR  GRANTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Very  low- 
income  housing  repair  grants".  $5,635,000.  to 
remain  available  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1993. 

Food  and  nutrition  Service 
child  nutrmon  programs 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Child  nutri- 
tion programs"  for  the  Child  and  Adult  Care 
Food  Program.  $56,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able through  September  30.  1994. 

special  supplemental  food  program  for 

women,  infants,  and  children  (WIC) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  special 
supplemental  food  program.  $75,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  through  September  30,  1994: 
Provided.  That  these  funds  shall  be  available 
for  grants  to  States  that  maintain  the  stand- 
ards for  eligibility  which  were  in  use  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1993:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  waive  regulations  governing  allo- 
cations as  necessary  to  ensure  funds  are  re- 
ceived by  States  most  in  need  and  able  to 
spend  additional  funds. 

THE  E.MERGENCY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRA.M 
(TEFAP) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "The  emer- 
gency food  assistance  program",  $23,481,000: 
Provided.  That  notwithstanding  section 
214(h)  of  the  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act 
of  1983,  as  amended,  commodities  purchased 
with  these  funds  may  be  delivered  to  States 
through  December  31,  1993. 

CHAPTER  U 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  COMMERCE.  JUSTICE, 
AND  STATE,  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Economic  Development-  administration 

economic  development  assistance 

programs 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Economic 

development  assistance  programs", 

$93,922,000. 


MiNORnr  Business  development  Agency 

MINORITY  business  DEVELOPMENT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Minority 
business  development".  $1,878,000  for  pro- 
gram management. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
administration 

operations,  research.  AND  FACILITIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations, 
research,  and  facilities".  $80,773,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

National  iNSTrruTE  of  Standards  and 

Technology 
scientific  and  technical  research  and 

services 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Scientific 
and  technical  research  and  services". 
$14,088,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  not  to  exceed  $3,613,000  may 
be  transferred  to  the  "Working  Capital 
Fund". 

INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Industrial 
technology  services".  $103,315,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,400,000  may  be  transferred  to  the 
"Working  Capital  Fund". 

National  Telecommunications  and 
information  administration 

public  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  FACILmES. 
PLANNING.  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Public  tele- 
communications   facilities,     planning,    and 
construction".  $63,867,000.   to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$2,818,000  shall  be  available  for  program  ad- 
ministration as  authorized  by  section  391  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an   additional   amount  for   "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $8,829,000. 

Small  Business  Administration 

BUSINESS  loans  PROGRAM  ACCOUNT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Business 
loans  program  account"  for  the  cost  of  guar- 
anteed loans  authorized  by  section  7(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  $140,883,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That  up 
to  $2,000,000  of  this  amount  may  be  made 
available  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
guaranteed  loans  program  and  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  appropriations 
made  available  under  Public  Law  102-395  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

CHAPTER  IV 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Federal  Pay.ment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia 
For   an    additional   amount   for   "Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia"  to  pro- 
vide for  essential  jobs,  public  safety,  health, 
and  other  municipal  services  in  the  face  of 
its    financial    crisis.    $28,177,000,    to    remain 
available  until  September  30,  1993. 
CHAPTER  V 
ENERGY  AND  WATER  DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
Corps  of  Engineers— civil 
Construction,  General 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion, general",  $3,900,000,  to  remain  available 
through  September  30.   1993.  of  which  such 


sums  as  are  necessary  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  99-662  shall  be  derived  from  the  Inland 
Waterway  Trust  Fund,   for  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  in- 
land waterways  projects. 
Flood  Con-trol,  Mississippi  river  and  Trib- 
utaries,  Arkansas.   Illinois.   Kentucky. 
Louisiana.     Mississippi.     Missouri,     and 
Tennessee 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  con- 
trol. Mississippi  River  and  tributaries.  Ar- 
kansas, Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  and  Tennessee", 
$13,525,000,  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  General 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance,  general",  $76,497,000.  to  re- 
main available  through  September  30,  1993, 
of  which  such  sums  as  become  available  in 
the  Harbor  Maintenance  Trust  Fund,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  9&-662.  may  be  derived 
from  that  fund. 

department  of  energy 
Energy  Supply,  Research,  and 
Development  activities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Energy  sup- 
ply, research,  and  development  activities", 
$46,961,000,  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1993. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Energy  sup- 
ply, research  and  development  activities". 
$939,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended 
for  additional  in-house  energy  management 
projects. 

CHAPTER  VI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
management  of  lands  and  resources 
For  an  additional   amount  for  "Manage- 
ment of  lands  and  resources".  $1,878,000.  to 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1993. 

0RE(30N  and  CALIFORNIA  GRANT  LANDS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Oregon  and 
California  grant   lands",   $15,027,547,    to   re- 
main available  until  September  30.  1993. 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

RESOURCE  management 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Resource 
management",  $87,348,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able through  September  30,  1993. 

National  Park  Service 
operation  of  the  national  park  system 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
of  the  national  park  system",  $146,519,000. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  AND  PRESERVATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
recreation  and  preservation",  $1,409,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1993. 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FUND 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Historic 
preservation  fund",  $22,072,000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1993,  of  which 
$9,600,000  shall  be  for  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation:  Provided.  That  any 
matching  fund  requirements  in  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  Amendments  shall 
not  apply  to  this  amount. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion", $83,591,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1993. 

BUREAU  OF  Indian  Affairs 

OPERATION  OF  INDIAN  PROGR.-^.MS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
of  Indian   programs".   $92,044,000,    of  which 


$26,257,000  for  school  operations  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1,  1993  and 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1994;  and  $65,787,000  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1993. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion". $10,332,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1993. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

FOREST  Service 

NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
forest  system",  to  be  used  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  rehabilitation,  and  natural  resource 
conservation  activities.  $150,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  for  obligation  until  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1993. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion", to  be  used  for  recreation  facility  and 
trail  construction.  $37,844,000,  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1993. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

For  enhanced  "Energy  conservation"  ac- 
tivities. $100,778,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  of  which  $28,177,000  shall  be 
for  implementation  of  titles  III,  IV,  and  V  of 
the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  (Public  Law 
102-486).  including  no  less  than  $25,677,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  alternative-fuel  vehicles 
for  the  Federal  Heet  and  for  the  conversion 
of  existing  vehicles  in  the  Federal  fleet  to  al- 
ternative fuels:  Provided.  That  such  funds 
shall  only  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  differential 
between  the  alternative-fuel  vehicle  and  the 
same  model  of  vehicle  in  its  conventional- 
fuel  design,  not  to  exceed  $3,500  for  any  vehi- 
cle; and  of  which  $18,784,000  shall  be  for  full 
funding  for  a  one-time  special  award  of 
grants  under  the  Institutional  Conservation 
Program;  and  of  which  $46,961,000  shall  be  for 
grants  to  States  for  the  Weatherization  As- 
sistance Program;  and  of  which  $5,635,000 
shall  be  available  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Management  Program  for  expanded  training, 
site  audit,  and  other  support  functions;  and 
of  which  $1,221,000  shall  be  available  to  estab- 
lish a  fund  administered  by  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Management  Program  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  cost-effective  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements  to  facilities  of  any 
Federal  agencies  other  than  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  Energy,  and  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

CHAPTER  Vn 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ADMLNISTRATION 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Training 
and  Erpployment  Services".  $1,000,000,000.  to 
carry  into  effect  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act,  of  which  $10,500,000  is  for  activities 
under  part  D  of  title  IV  of  such  Act,  and 
$989,500,000  for  activities  under  part  B  of  title 
n  of  such  Act:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds 
provided  herein  for  part  B  of  title  II, 
$18,500,000  shall  be  for  territories  and  entities 
specified  by  section  252(a)  of  the  Act.  which 
shall  be  allotted  based  on  the  allotment 
methodology  made  to  such  areas  under  Pub- 
lic Law  102-170.  of  which  $6,000,000  must  be 
used  only  to  provide  academic  enrichment 
activities,  as  defined  by  the  Secretary:  Pro- 


vided further.  That  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  for  part  B  of  title  II.  each  State  and 
service  delivery  area  shall  be  allotted  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  its  allotment 
from  Public  Law  102-170.  results  in  a  total 
amount  which  is  25  percent  above  the  total 
of  its  allotments  under  Public  Laws  101-517 
and  102-302.  except  that  such  allotment  to 
each  State  and  service  delivery  area  under 
this  proviso  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  its  unexpended  carryover  as  of  January  30. 
1993:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided herein  for  part  B  of  title  II.  $294,000,000 
shall  be  for  academic  enrichment,  as  defined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  allotted 
among  States  and  allocated  among  service 
delivery  areas  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
youth,  as  defined  in  section  262  of  the  Act.  in 
such  areas  as  compared  to  the  total  number 
of  economically  disadvantaged  youth  in  all 
States  and  service  delivery  areas  within  each 
State,  respectively,  and  only  to  provide  aca- 
demic enrichment  activities:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  funds  made  available  herein  for 
academic  enrichment  shall  not  be  used  to 
supplant  other  Federal  funds  for  existing 
academic  services  or  activities,  and  services 
shall  be  maintained  at  least  at  the  level  of 
funding  used  for  these  purposes  during  the 
summer  of  1992:  Provided  further.  That  funds 
provided  herein  for  part  B  of  title  II  which 
are  not  allotted  under  the  first  three  provi- 
sos under  this  heading  shall  be  allotted  to 
service  delivery  areas  containing  the  100 
cities  with  the  largest  population  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  youth,  as  defined  in 
section  262  of  the  Act,  on  the  basis  of  the  rel- 
ative number  of  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  in  each  of  the  service  delivery  areas  as 
compared  to  total  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth  in  all  such  service  delivery 
areas:  Provided  further.  That  data  related  to 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  herein 
shall  be  based  on  1990  Census  data:  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  funds  provided  herein, 
except  for  the  $294,000,000  expressly  allotted 
for  academic  enrichment  activities,  service 
delivery  areas  may  transfer  up  to  10  percent 
to  the  program  under  part  C  of  title  II  of  the 
Act.  if  such  transfer  is  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor: Provided  further.  That  up  to  3  percent 
of  each  State's  allotment  for  academic  en- 
richment may  be  reserved  for  State  adminis- 
tration, oversight,  and  support  of  a  State 
practitioner's  network. 

Funds  provided  in  Public  Law  102-394  for 
part  B  of  title  UI  of  such  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Community 
service  employment  for  older  Americans". 
$32,131,000.  of  which  $25,062,000  is  for  national 
grants  or  contracts  with  public  agencies  and 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
under  section  506(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  as  amended;  and  of  which 
$7,069,000  is  for  grants  to  States  under  sec- 
tion 506(a)(3)  of  said  Act. 

STATE  UNEMPLOYMEN"T  INSURANCE  AND 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OPERATIONS 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "State  un- 
employment insurance  and  employment 
service  operations".  $14,300,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  which  shall  be  ex- 
pended from  the  Employment  Security  Ad- 
ministration account  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund,  to  fund  worker  profiling  activi- 
ties and  for  oversight  of  employment  pro- 
grams: Provided,  That  of  the  funds  provided 
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herein  up  to  S2.700,000  may  be  transferred  to 
the  Program  Administration  account. 

ADVANCES  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  FUND 
AND  OTHER  FUNDS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Advances  to 

the    unemployment    trust    fund    and    other 

funds".    $4,000,000,000,    to    remain    available 

until  September  30.  1994. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 

SERVICES 

Health  Resources  and  Services 

administration 
health  resources  and  services 
For  an   additional   amount  to   carry   out 
title  XXVI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
S200.000.000. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
national  library  of  medicine 
For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 301  and  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  high-perform- 
ance computing  applications.  S9,392.000. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
office  of  the  assistant  secretary  for 
health 

(INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health"  for  car- 
rying out  childhood  immunization  activities 
under  title  III  and  subtitle  1  of  title  XXI  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  J300.000.000.  of 
which  S282. 800,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention, 
of  which  $4,200,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  and  of  which  $7,000,000  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

Social  SECURmr  Administration 

payments  to  the  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST 
FUNDS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds"  to  reim- 
burse the  trust  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses to  carry  out  sections  9704  and  9706  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  $10,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Supple- 
mental security  income"  for  payment  to  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  for  administra- 
tive expenses.  $150,000,000:  and.  in  addition. 
to  provide  for  making,  after  June  15  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  benefits  payments  to  In- 
dividuals under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  for  unanticipated  costs  incurred  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount.  $302,000,000,  of 
which  $142,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund;  and  of  which  $10,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  shall  be  to 
carry  out  sections  9704  and  9706  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986. 

ADMINISTRATION  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES 
CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
the  Head  Start  Act,  $500,000,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 

DISADVANTAGED 

For  an  additional  amount  for  concentra- 
tion grants  under  section  1006  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
$500,000,000.    which    shall    become    available 


upon  enactment  and  shall  remain  available 
to  local  educational  agencies  through  SepK 
tember  30.  1993:  Provided.  That  the  number  of 
children  counted  for  section  1006(a)  shall  be 
the  same  as  counted  for  1993  section  1005 
basic  grants:  Provided  further.  That  no  State 
shall  receive  less  than  $250,000  of  such  funds: 
Provided  further.  That  such  funds  shall  only 
be  made  available  by  State  educational 
agencies  to  local  educational  agencies  upon 
assurance  that  at  least  80  per  centum  of  such 
funds  shall  be  liquidated  by  such  agencies  by 
September  30.  1993:  Provided  further.  That 
such  funds  shall  be  used  for  activities  that 
benefit  educationally  deprived  children  as 
authorized  under  section  lOll  and  other  re- 
lated activities  such  as  food  services,  school 
health  services,  arts  education,  and  trans- 
portation, without  regard  to  whether  such 
activities  are  otherwise  authorized  under 
such  section:  Provided  further.  That  a  State 
educational  agency  may  reallocate  any  por- 
tion of  such  funds  that  are  not  able  to  be 
used  by  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State  to  other  such  agencies  on  the  basis  of 
their  relative  needs,  as  determined  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  without  regard  to 
section  1403(b)(2)  of  such  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  funds  may  be  used  only  to 
supplement,  and  not  to  supplant  any  other 
funds,  including  other  funds  made  available 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  such  Act  or 
under  any  other  Federal  program:  Provided 
further.  That  such  funds,  and  the  activities 
carried  out  with  such  funds,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  or  considered  In  applying  section 
1006(a)(l)(BHD).  1019.  1020.  1021.  or  1432(b)  of 
such  Act  or  to  section  412(b)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  such  funds  shall  not  be  treated  as  funds 
appropriated,  allocated,  or  received  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  pur- 
pose of  section  1403,  1404,  1405,  or  1432(b)(1)  of 
such  Act:  Provided  further.  That  such  funds 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  allocation  of  funds  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  any  Federal  program. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  to  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  carry  out 
subpart  1  of  part  A  of  chapter  1  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  $234,805,000.  which  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  such  jurisdictions,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  so  that  all  coun- 
ties that,  under  title  UI  of  Public  Law  102- 
394.  are  allocated  less  than  92  per  centum  of 
the  amount  they  were  allocated  under  such 
subpart  for  fiscal  year  1992  shall  be  allocated, 
under  Public  Law  102-394  plus  this  additional 
amount,  92  per  centum  of  the  amount  such 
counties  received  under  such  subpart  for  fis- 
cal year  1992:  Provided.  That  such  allocations 
to  States  shall  be  ratably  reduced  if  nec- 
essary: Provided  further.  That  each  State 
shall  distribute  Its  portion  of  such  funds  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  State  so 
that  all  such  agencies  that,  under  title  III  of 
Public  Law  102-394.  are  receiving  less  than  92 
per  centum  of  the  amount  they  received 
under  such  subpart  for  fiscal  year  1992  shall 
receive,  under  Public  Law  102-394  plus  this 
additional  amount,  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
92  per  centum  of  such  fiscal  year  1992 
amount,  which  percentage  shall  be  ratably 
reduced  as  necessary:  Provided  further,  That 
such  funds  shall  not  be  treated  as  funds  ap- 
propriated, allocated,  or  received  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  1403.  1404.  and  1405  of  such 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  such  funds  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  de- 
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termlning  the  allocation  of  funds  for  any  fis- 
cal year  under  any  Federal  program. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  fi- 
nancial assistance"  for  payment  of  awards 
made  under  subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  rv  of 
the  Higher  EMucation  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed. $1,863,730,000.  which  shall  be  available 
through  September  30.  1994.  of  which 
$493,000,000  shall  be  available  for  such  awards 
made  for  award  year  1993-1994,  and 
$1,370,730,000  shall  be  available  for  such 
awards  for  the  1992-1993  and  prior  award 
years. 

CHAPTER  VUI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 

GRANTS-IN-AID  FOR  AIRPORTS 

(LIQUIDATION  OF  CONTRACTT  AITTHORIZATION) 

(AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  TRUST  FUND) 

The  language  under  this  heading  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1993.  is  amend- 
ed by— 

(a)  deleting  "$2,000,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$2,250,000,000":  and 

(b)  deleting  "$1,800,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$2,050,000,000"; 

Provided.  That  the  increase  in  commitment 
authority  made  available  by  this  Act  shall 
be  credited  entirely  to  the  discretionary  fund 
established  by  section  507(c)(1)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (49 
U.S.C.  App.  2206(c)(1)).  without  regard  to  ap- 
portionment under  sections  507(a)  and  507(b) 
of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2206(a)  and 
2206(b)).  or  minimum  distributions  required 
by  sections  507(c)(2)  through  507(c)(4)  and 
508(d)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  App.  2206(c)(2)- 
2206(c)(4)  and  2207(d)). 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

Federal- AielHighways 

(limitation  on  obligations) 

(highway  trust  fund) 

The  language  under  this  heading  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Approprlatlorts  Act.  1993.  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  "$15,326,750,000"  and  inserting 
"$18,303,000,000":  Provided.  That  section  310(c) 
of  said  Act  is  amended  by  renumbering  exist- 
ing subsection  (2)  as  subsection  (2)(B)  and  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  (2)(A)  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  ninety  days  after  distribution  of 
any  increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  obliga- 
tion limitation,  as  enacted  October  6.  1992. 
revise  the  distribution  of  such  increased 
funds  under  subsection  (a)  if  a  State  has  not 
obligated  and  received  bids  on  projects  for 
the  increased  amount  distributed,  and  redis- 
tribute amounts  to  all  States  able  to  obli- 
gate amounts  on  projects  for  which  bids  can 
be  received  no  later  than  August  1,  1993:". 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 

GRA.N'TS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD 

Passenger  Corporation 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Grants  to 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion", for  capital  improvements  grants. 
$187,844,000.  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993. 
FEDERAL  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION 

Formula  Grants 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Formula 
grants"  for  capital  grants.  $466,490,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  September  30.  1993.  of 
which  $17,423,000  shall  be  apportioned  under 
section  16,  $26,420,000  under  section  18.  and 
$422,647,000  under  section  9  of  the  Federal 
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Transit  Act.  as  amended:  Provided.  That,  if 
any  such  funds  are  not  obligated  within  90 
days  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  such  funds 
shall  be  allocated  for  any  eligible  capital 
project  under  such  Act.  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary. 

The  language  under  this  heading  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1993.  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  "$1,700,000,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$2,182,340,000". 

Trust  Fund  Share  of  Transit  Programs 

(liquidation  of  contract  authorization) 

(highway  trust  fund) 

The  language  under  this  heading  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1993.  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  "$1,134,150,000"  and  inserting 
"$1,150,000,000"  and  by  deleting 

"$1,049,025,000"  and  inserting  "$1,064,875,000": 
Provided.  That  these  additional  funds  shall 
be  apportioned  under  section  9  of  the  Federal 
Transit  Act.  as  amended:  Provided  further. 
That  if  any  such  funds  are  not  obligated 
within  90  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  such 
funds  shall  be  allocated  for  any  eligible  cap- 
ital project  under  the  Federal  Transit  Act. 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Discre- 
tionary grants".  $270,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30.  1993:  Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  may  be  available  for  grants 
under  section  3(k)(l)(A)  or  section  3(k)(l)(B) 
of  the  Federal  Transit  Act.  as  amended. 

CHAPTER  IX 

TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE.  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Information 
systems",  $148,397,000.  to  fund  procurement 
of  computer  and  telecommunications  equip- 
ment and  services. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

General  Services  Administration 

Public  Buildings  Service 

federal  buildings  fund 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Federal 
Buildings  Fund".  $4,696,000  for  additional 
projects  to  improve  energy  efficiency  at  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  facilities. 

CHAPTER  X 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 
AND  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

Veterans  Health  administration 

medical  care 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care".  $201,933,000.  for  nonrecurring  mainte- 
nance projects  in  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs"  health  care  facilities. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
care".  $751,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  additional  projects  to  improve 
energy  efficiency  at  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  facilities. 

Departmental  Administration 

construction,  minor  projects 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion, minor  projects".  $32,873,000.  for  mis- 
cellaneous projects  and  the  National  Ceme- 
tery Program. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Homeless  assistance 
transitional  and  supportive  housing 
demonstration  program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Transi- 
tional and  supportive  housing  demonstration 
program",  $423,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  December  31.  1994:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  fund  approvable  applications 
for  such  additional  amount  in  the  order  sub- 
mitted, in  accordance  with  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  may  waive,  in  whole  or 
in  any  part,  any  requirement  set  forth  in 
subtitle  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act.  as 
amended,  except  a  requirement  relating  to 
fair  housing  and  nondiscrimination,  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  waiver  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  appropriation:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  section 
426(a)(3)  of  that  Act.  the  applicant  shall  own 
or  control  the  site  at  the  time  of  application: 
Provided  further.  That  the  total  amount  ap- 
proved for  any  one  applicant  may  not  exceed 
$10,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  after  De- 
cember 31.  1994,  any  of  the  foregoing  amount 
that  is  obligated,  but  which  the  grantee  has 
not  drawn  down  from  its  letter  of  credit, 
shall  be  deobligated  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall  expire:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  by  notice  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  establish  such  requirements  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  appropriation. 

Community  Planning  and  Development 
community  development  grants 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Community 
development  grants".  $2,536,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  December  31.  1994:  Pro- 
vided, That  from  the  foregoing  amount. 
$25,360,000  shall  be  available  for  grants  to  In- 
dian tribes  in  compliance  with  section 
106(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  as  amended.  $4,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  grants  under  section 
107(b)(1)  of  such  Act.  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  for  States  and  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment that  are  eligible  under  section  106  of 
such  Act:  Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  waive  entirely,  or  In  any  part, 
any  requirement  set  forth  in  title  I  of  such 
Act.  except  a  requirement  relating  to  fair 
housing  and  nondiscrimination,  the  environ- 
ment, and  labor  standards,  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  waiver  will  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  appropriation:  Provided  further. 
That  after  December  31.  1994,  any  of  the  fore- 
going amount  that  is  obligated,  but  which 
the  grantee  has  not  drawn  down  from  its  let- 
ter of  credit,  shall  be  deobligated  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  expire. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Commission  on  National  and  Community 

Service 

programs  and  activities 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Programs 
and  activities".  $15,000,000. 

Environmental  Protecttion  Agency 
abatement,  control,  and  compliance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Abatement, 
control,  and  compliance".  $20,663,000. 
program  and  research  operations 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Program 
and  research  operations".  $2,818,000. 

STATE  revolving  FUNDS/CONSTRUCTION 
GRANTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "State  re- 
volving funds/construction  grants",  to  make 


grants  under  title  VI  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended. 
$845,300,000:  Provided.  That  notwithstanding 
section  602(b)(2)  of  such  Act.  no  State  match 
shall  be  required  for  this  additional  amount: 
Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 602(b)(3)  of  such  Act.  Sutes  shall  enter 
Into  binding  commitments  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  an  amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the 
amount  of  each  grant  payment  within  one 
year  after  receipt  of  such  grant  payment 
from  this  additional  amount. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "State  re- 
volving funds- construction  grants",  to  make 
grants  authorized  under  section  319  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended.  $46,961,000:  Provided,  That  notwith- 
standing section  319(h)(3)  of  such  Act.  no 
State  match  shall  be  required  for  this  addi- 
tional amount. 

National  aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 

research  and  development 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research 
and  development".  $4,696,000. 

National  Science  Foundation 
research  and  related  ACTivrriEs 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research 
and  related  activities".  $197,230,000. 

academic  research  FACILITIES  AND 
INSTRUMENTATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Academic 
research  facilities  and  instrumentation", 
$4,696,000. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $4,696,000. 

TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  201.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  un- 
less expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  202.  All  funds  provided  under  this  Act 
are  hereby  designated  to  be  "emergency  re- 
quirements" for  all  purposes  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985,  as  amended. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1993". 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1335,  and  that  I  may  include  tab- 
ular and  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  for  the  stimulus  and 
investment  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  but  with  some  reservations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  1981  after  the 
people  voted  in  Ronald  Reagan  In  hopes 
of  a  change,  I  voted  for  the  Reagan 
budget  plan  that  was  widely  hailed  as 
critical  to  the  future  of  this  country.  I 
gave  it  a  chance.  Unfortunately,  It  did 
not  yield  the  results  it  claimed  and 
today  we  are  worse  off  as  a  result.  Dur- 
ing the  past  election  cycle,  the  people 
of  this  country  voted  for  a  change  and 
for  Bill  Clinton.  I  believe  President 
Clinton  and  his  plan  at  least  deserve 
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that  same  chance.  If  we  find  over  the 
next  couple  of  years  that  the  intended 
effects  do  not  take,  then  we  will  work 
to  make  the  needed  changes.  Support- 
ing the  stimulus  package  does  not 
mean  you  are  necessarily  committed  to 
the  entire  Clinton  plan.  There  is  room 
for  improvement  and  that  is  where  my 
efforts  will  be  focused. 

H.R.  1335,  the  stimulus  and  invest- 
ment package,  represents  an  infusion 
of  resources  into  programs  that  will 
generate  job  grrowth  in  the  near  term. 
While  the  economy  has  shown  limited 
signs  of  improvement,  it  is  not  up  to 
the  level  of  stability  that  any  thriving 
economy  maintains.  A  record  number 
of  people  are  still  applying  for  unem- 
ployment benefits.  The  papers  continue 
to  regularly  report  on  layoffs  nation- 
wide— Boeing,  Sears  Roebuck. 
McDonnel  Douglas.  IBM  and  others. 

The  merits  of  the  programs  con- 
tained in  this  stimulus  and  investment 
package  are  without  question.  The 
labor  intensive  programs  that  get  a 
funding  boost  such  as  road  and  bridge 
construction,  wastewater  treatment 
and  CDBGs  will  create  jobs  in  the  near 
term.  There  are  projects  in  all  our  dis- 
tricts that  will  move  forward  with  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  Head  Start,  childhood 
immunization  and  Pell  grants  are  all 
worthy  investments.  I  believe  the 
President  has  done  a  good  job  of  choos- 
ing programs  which  are  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country  both  in  the 
short  run  and  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  I  must  point 
out  that  this  package  of  investments 
would  be  far  more  attractive  if  it  were 
paid  for  rather  than  contributing  to 
the  national  debt.  There  were  a  series 
of  amendments  that  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  voted  on.  but  they  were  not  al- 
lowed. I  believe  the  package  could  be 
just  as  successful  if  we  scaled  back  the 
appropriation.  Hopefully,  we  will  be 
able  to  find  additional  areas  for  reduc- 
tions to  offset  the  emergency  spending 
in  this  bill. 

However,  the  time  to  act  is  now.  and 
to  give  Bill  Clinton  and  his  administra- 
tion a  chance  to  breath  new  life  into 
our  economy. 

Mr.  FRANKS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  1335,  a  bill 
also  known  as  the  Clinton  economic  stimulus 
package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion came  only  after  serious  reflection  and 
study.  I  know  from  talking  to  my  constituents 
that  people  want  to  give  the  President's  eco- 
nomic proposals  a  chance  to  work.  I,  too,  want 
the  President's  economic  programs  to  suc- 
ceed because  this  country,  and  particularly  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey,  have  been  mired 
in  recession  for  too  long.  The  President's  plan 
is  well  intentioned  arxj  certainly  some  of  the 
spending  provisions  in  this  bill  are  needed. 
However,  I  have  concluded  that  this  bill  is  the 
wrong  medicine  at  the  wrong  time  for  our  Na- 
tion's economic  ills.  Just  as  a  doctor  would  not 
prescribe  cough  medicine  to  a  patient  with  a 
broken  leg,  this  Congress  shoukj  rx)l  prescritje 


more  deficit  spending  to  an  economy  already 
sick  with  a  national  debt  exceeding  S4  trillion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  irKrease  our 
swollen  budget  deficit  by  over  S16  billion,  be- 
cause this  spending  has  been  lat)eled  as  an 
emergency.  However,  some  of  the  so-called 
emergency  spending  contained  in  this  bill  is 
dubious  indeed.  For  example,  this  bill  contains 
S28  million  to  help  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  balance  its  budget.  How  many 
jobs  will  that  create?  And  how  in  good  con- 
science can  the  bailing  out  of  one  of  the  most 
bloated  and  inefficient  city  governments  in  the 
Nation  be  considered  a  national  emergerx:y? 

Another  more  egregious  example  of  waste 
in  this  bill  is  the  5800,000  that  would  be  spent 
to  begin  preparing  for  Whitewater  canoeing  at 
the  1996  Olympics.  Putting  aside  consider- 
ations of  whether  this  spending  really  con- 
stitutes an  emergency,  this  expenditure  raises 
a  fundamental  question:  why  is  the  Federal 
Government  even  involved  in  funding  a  pro- 
gram like  this  in  the  first  place?  Our  Nation's 
deficit  already  exceeds  S300  billion — when  is 
this  Congress  going  to  draw  the  line  on 
spending? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  two  examples 
of  the  misdirected  priorities  in  this  so-called 
stimulus  package.  Upon  closer  inspection,  it  is 
plain  to  see  that  this  plan  is  riddled  with  non- 
stimulus,  special  interest  spending.  While  this 
bill  does  contain  some  new  spending  for  infra- 
structure, unfortunately  it  is  only  one-quarter  of 
the  new  sperxjing  in  the  bill.  The  rest  of  the 
bill  is  merely  a  hodge-podge  of  new  Govern- 
ment spending  on  programs  that  will  have  little 
to  do  with  long-term  job  creation. 

It  is  also  doubtful  that  this  bill  will  have 
much  effect  on  lowering  our  Nation's  unem- 
ployment rate.  President  Clinton's  own  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  estimates  that  his 
economk;  program  will  p>roduce  only  atx)ut 
219.000  jobs— at  a  cost  of  889,000  per  job. 
Unfortunately,  OMB  only  accounts  for  the  jobs 
created  by  this  new  spending — it  does  not 
take  into  account  how  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  will  be  lost  tjecause  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  tax  hike,  which  will  be  the 
largest  in  our  history.  According  to  the  Institute 
for  Research  on  tfie  Economics  of  Taxation, 
the  President's  proposed  Btu  tax  alone  would 
cost  the  economy  232,000  jobs.  We  can  only 
speculate  how  many  jobs  will  be  lost  because 
of  the  other  tax  increases  President  Clinton  is 
advocating.  Cleariy,  the  job  losses  caused  by 
the  President's  new  taxes  will  be  substantial, 
and  will  surely  outstrip  whatever  limited  job 
creation  occurs  because  of  this  bill. 

If  the  President  is  really  interested  in  long- 
term  job  creation,  he  should  begin  by  reducing 
the  Government  burden  on  the  small  business 
sector,  which  historically  generates  the  bulk  of 
new  jobs  in  our  economy.  An  unfettered  cli- 
mate where  small  business  can  thrive  is  the 
best  medicine  for  a  recovering  economy,  not 
make-work  Government  jobs  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  oppose  this  legislation 
solely  because  my  political  party  differs  from 
that  of  the  President.  I  have  always,  and  will 
always,  put  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  above 
partisan  differences.  I  would  have  gladly 
worked  to  pass  a  stimulus  package  offered  by 
the  President  if  that  package  contained  meas- 
ures that  would  actually  create  long-term  jobs. 
Unfortunately,  this  package  is  at  odds  with 
sustained  economk:  growth. 


I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware  that  In 
a  S6  trillion  economy,  tfie  effects  of  Si  6  billion 
in  new  spendir>g  spread  out  over  5  years  and 
256  million  people  will  have  a  negligible  effect, 
if  any.  Certainly  we  in  Congress  need  to  ad- 
dress the  persistent  high  unemployment  still 
so  pervasive  in  certain  areas  of  the  country. 
However,  declaring  an  emergency  and  spend- 
ing SI  6  billion  now  and  worrying  atx)ut  how  to 
pay  for  it  later  will  not  increase  our  competi- 
tiveness and  will  not  give  us  long-term  job  cre- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  package,  in  reality,  is  not 
an  economic  stimulus  at  all.  it  is  a  politk^al 
stimulus,  designed  to  have  Congress  and  the 
American  people  swallow  the  largest  tax  hike 
in  the  history  of  tfie  republic.  Furthernrwre.  it  is 
irresponsible  for  this  Congress  to  be  voting  on 
more  spending  without  first  voting  on  cutting 
Government  or  at  least  voting  for  the  new 
taxes  to  finance  this  new  spending.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on  H.R.  1335. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  a  decade  every  year  at  this  time  the  Con- 
gress has  had  to  try  to  breathe  life  back  into 
an  economic  proposal  which  was  dead  on  ar- 
rival— one  which  was  written  as  if  American 
had  no  problems,  as  if  there  were  no  poor  and 
the  cities  were  clean  and  safe  arxJ  young  peo- 
ple all  over  America  had  the  same  opportunity 
to  education  and  health.  We  all  know  that  this 
was  not  the  case  then  and  it  certainly  is  not 
the  case  today. 

Finally,  we  have  a  President  who  has  been 
to  America,  rxjt  just  the  America  of  the 
wealthy  but  the  America  of  the  poor  arxl  the 
middle  class — the  America  of  those  urt>an  and 
rural  families  who  seek  to  raise  their  children 
to  succeed  in  a  country  of  opportunity — the 
America  of  those  who  have  been  left  out  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  when  our  values  of  toler- 
ance for  differences  and  compassion  for  the 
underdog  were  thrown  out  and  replaced  with 
an  emphasis  on  narcissism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  President  Clinton 
has  been  to  my  America  k)ecause  his  stimulus 
and  investment  proposal,  reflects  the  realities 
that  I  myself  know,  and  that  my  constituents 
have  expressed  to  me.  The  President  has  not 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  America's  current  need 
while  simultaneously  thinking  about  tomorrow. 

While  far  from  perfect  this  plan  attempts  to 
provide  for  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
country  in  an  efficient  and  cost-effective  man- 
ner. There  are  many  examples  of  this:  the  in- 
crease in  funding  for  the  Head  Start  Program, 
a  program  which  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  use- 
ful tool  in  combating  poverty  and  preparing 
young  children  for  successful  school  careers. 
S500  million  in  this  bill  will  allow  the  Head 
Start  Program  to  remain  open  during  the  sum- 
mer nrronths. 

The  SI  .9  billion  in  funding  for  the  Pell  Grant 
Program,  which  is  the  primary  source  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  low-  and  moderate-irx:ome  stu- 
dents will  make  a  difference  as  to  whether  or 
not  some  child  on  the  west  side  of  Chrcago 
will  be  able  to  attend  college.  The  fact  that  by 
passing  this  bill  we  may  instill  hope  where  it 
has  died  is  cause  enough  for  my  support  for 
this  bill. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  package  includes  S1 
billion  for  summer  jobs  which,  while  not 
enough  to  fully  address  the  crises  of  unenv 
ployment  arxJ  underemployment  suffered  by 


our  urtjan  youth  does  serve  as  a  symbol  to 
our  young  people  that  we  care  what  happens 
to  them  and  thiat  we  are  busy  looking  for  long- 
term  solutions  that  will  address  their  needs. 
Last  summer  we  saw  first  harxl  what  happens 
when  neglect  is  allowed  to  fester  in  our  urtian 
centers.  We  watched  as  frustrated  youth  rioted 
and  burned  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  many 
other  cities.  We  have  to  start  addressing  the 
root  causes  of  this  frustration.  We  have  to  pro- 
vide hope  for  our  youth. 

This  package  provides  S300  million  for 
childhood  immunizations.  Finally  we  are  learrv 
ing  what  most  developed  countries  and  many 
underdeveloped  countries  have  already 
learned — that  systematic  prevention  of  child- 
htood  diseases  through  an  organized  national 
immunization  system  is  cheaper  and  more  hu- 
mane than  the  medical  care  that  must  be  pro- 
vided due  to  epidemics  of  these  diseases. 

The  infrastructure  investment  programs  that 
are  funded  in  this  package  include  S845  mil- 
lion for  waste  water  treatment  construction, 
32. 5  billion  in  community  development  grants, 
and  S3.7  billion  in  funding  for  highways  and 
mass  transit.  These  programs  alone  will  pro- 
vide in  excess  of  150,000  new  jobs.  This  is 
good  news  for  cities  like  mine  which  have 
aging  public  facilities  and  large  pockets  of  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  say  that  the  President's 
investment  package  is  pertect.  It  is  nowhere 
near  pertect,  but  in  comparison  to  the  lack  of 
attention  that  we  have  grown  accustomed  to 
over  the  past  1 2  years  there  is  no  comparison. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  package  so 
that  we  can  cut  through  the  neglect  and  bring 
America  tjack  to  life. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  Presi- 
dent's Clinton  request  for  an  economic  stimu- 
lus and  investment  supplemental  appropria- 
tions because  I  share  the  corrcern  of  many 
Americans  that  continuation  of  the  current 
economic  recovery  is  not  yet  guaranteed. 

No  one  wants  to  see  the  United  States  slip 
back  into  recession.  Investment  in  business 
plants  continues  to  lag  behind  levels  existing 
in  previous  recoveries.  No  one  wants  to  see 
finding  a  job  made  even  more  difficult.  There 
are  still  8.9  million  unemployed  Americans, 
with  ainxjst  1.9  million  out  of  wort<  for  more 
than  6  months.  These  are  dangers  which  still 
confront  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  House  can  show  its  commitment  to  ex- 
panding tfie  current  recovery  by  voting  for  this 
economic  stimulus  and  investment  supple- 
mental appropriations.  This  is  a  responsible 
package  of  targeted  funding  for  programs  that 
will  create  new  jobs  and  provide  a  powerful 
ripple  effect  throughout  the  economy. 

The  Clinton  administration's  package,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, is  expected  to  create  up  to  1  million  new 
jobs,  including  675.000  summer  jobs  for  dis- 
advantaged young  people.  Funding  for  high- 
ways and  mass  transit  and  other  capital  in- 
vestments will  have  an  immediate  stimulative 
effect  for  tfiousarxjs  of  industrial  producers. 

This  package  provides  Si  6.3  billion  in  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  investment  in  irv 
frastructure,  jobs  and  human  resources,  con> 
munity  development,  and  energy,  environ- 
ment, and  technology  programs.  It  provides  S4 
billion  to  cover  this  year's  cost  of  the  recent 
extension  in  emergency  unemployment  bene- 


fits. It  also  authorizes  the  release  of  an  addi- 
tional S3  billion  from  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
bring  funding  for  highways  and  mass  transit 
up  to  authorized  levels. 

The  President  has  provided  the  Congress 
with  an  effective  plan  for  sustained  economic 
growth.  This  plan  depends  on  a  triad  approach 
to  promoting  job  opportunities  and  prosperity. 
Economic  stimulus,  investment,  and  deficit  re- 
duction are  all  vital  elements  of  this  program 
to  ensure  continued  and  expanded  ecorwmk; 
recovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  should  make 
clear  that  it  shares  President  Clinton's  vision 
of  a  robust  economic  recovery.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  rememt)er  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  watching  our  actions.  They  expect  us 
to  do  our  part  to  get  this  country  moving  again 
in  the  right  direction. 

Ms.  VELAZQUEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1335,  making  emer- 
gency supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1 993.  There  are  those  who  argue  that  we 
do  not  need  a  stimulus  package.  That  the 
economy  is  in  a  recovery.  That  people  are  not 
still  feeling  the  lingering  sting  of  a  painful  re- 
cession. 

Well,  these  misinformed  Memt>ers  have  not 
been  to  my  distrrct  in  New  York  arxJ  seen  the 
families  lacking  sanctuary.  They  have  not  spo- 
ken to  the  many  unemployed  that  are  still 
hunting  for  jobs.  They  have  not  traveled  the 
crowded,  but  deteriorated,  roads  in  our  region. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  this  SI  6.3 
billion.  In  fact,  there  are  still  more  people  un- 
employed today,  after  months  of  so-called  re- 
covery, than  at  the  worst  point  of  every  other 
post-war  recession  but  one.  We  have  recov- 
ered only  1  manufacturing  job  for  every  20 
manufacturing  jobs  lost  since  July  1990.  This 
stimulus  responds  to  those  frightening  nurrv 
bers  by  creating  1  million  jobs. 

In  the  area  of  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment, this  stimulus  package  offers  a  true 
tioost  by  providing  S2.5  billion  for  community 
development  block  grant  funds  and  over  S423 
million  for  the  Supportive  Housing  Program  to 
get  our  homeless  off  the  streets  and  provide 
them  employment  assistance,  outpatient 
health  care,  and  other  supportive  services. 

If  you  believe  we  do  not  need  more  jobs,  if 
you  believe  we  do  not  need  more  roofs  to 
shelter  our  families,  then,  and  only  then, 
should  you  oppose  this  stimulus  package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Democrats,  we  understand 
the  plight  and  daily  struggles  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  stimu- 
lus measure  as  is.  without  any  cuts,  without 
any  modifications. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  Stimulus  and  Investment  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act  and  applaud 
PreskJent  Clinton  for  this  aggressive  initiative 
to  meet  the  needs  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  unemployed  or  under  employed  as  a 
result  of  the  Bush  recession. 

This  legislation  promises  to  both  create 
needed  jobs  in  central  Brooklyn  and  to  ad- 
dress some  serious  unmet  social  and  edu- 
cational needs  in  our  community.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  by  the  Si  billion  increase  this  bill 
provides  for  the  JTPA  Summer  Youth  Employ- 
ment Program.  This  will  Increase  funds  avail- 
able in  New  York  City  for  summer  employment 
opportunities  for  disadvantaged  youth  by  40 


percent,  enabling  the  city  to  employ  more  than 
65,000  young  men  and  women  in  meaningful 
jobs  this  summer.  Our  community  now  has 
one  of  the  highest  youth  unemployment  rates 
in  the  nation  and  these  jobs  are  urgentiy 
needed.  The  Department  of  Latwr  has  also 
beefed  up  the  educational  servk:es  that  these 
young  people  will  be  offered,  ensuring  that 
they  maintain  or  upgrade  their  skills  while  they 
work  in  servce  to  their  comnrmnity. 

The  Clinton  stimulus  initiative  will  also  pro- 
vide New  York  City  with  an  additional  Si  5  mil- 
lion to  provide  Head  Start  services  to  dis- 
advantaged preschoolers  this  summer.  Since 
all  of  the  city's  Head  Start  programs  now  al- 
ready do  offer  servk;es  during  the  summer, 
these  funds  will  enable  the  city  to  serve  many 
more  additional  eligible  chiWren,  to  expand 
full-day  services,  and  to  improve  ttie  quality  of 
the  educational  and  other  services  provkjed  to 
children  enrolled  in  the  program.  Significant 
numt)ers  of  new  employment  opportunities  will 
be  created  in  our  community  as  a  result  of  this 
Head  Start  expansion,  particulariy  for  the  par- 
ents of  children  enrolled  in  the  program. 

This  legislation  will  also  provide  the  New 
York  City  school  system  with  an  additional  S33 
millkin  for  chapter  1  remedial  educational 
servk;es  for  disadvantaged  children  this  sunv 
mer.  This  will  enable  the  city  to  provkle  sunv 
mer  services  to  more  children  than  ever  tie- 
fore.  At  the  same  time,  the  stimulus  initiative 
will  help  to  cushion  the  severe  blow  the  city 
will  take  as  a  result  of  the  shift  to  the  use  of 
1990  census  data  in  allocating  funds  for  ttie 
regular  Chapter  1  Program.  The  city's  schools 
were  slated  to  lose  fully  15  percent  of  its 
chapter  1  funding  as  a  result  of  this  shift,  jeop- 
ardizing services  to  tfxjusands  of  youngsters 
throughout  the  city.  This  legislation,  however, 
provides  supplemental  funding  whk;h  will  re- 
duce our  loss  to  an  8-percent  cut.  Our  pro- 
grams will  still  suffer,  but  thanks  to  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Clinton  and  Education  Sec- 
retary Riley,  the  reductions  will  be  far  more 
manageable  and  less  destructive  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provisions  of 
this  legislation  which  are  important  to  the  peo- 
ple of  central  Brooklyn.  Our  women's,  infants, 
and  children's  [WIC]  nutritional  assistance  pro- 
grams will  receive  an  additional  S3  million.  An 
additional  Si  37  million  be  made  available  for 
low-irKome  housing  rehabilitation  through  ttie 
community  development  block  grant.  The  city 
will  receive  an  additional  SI  03  million  for  road 
resurfacing  and  rehabilitation  and  S47  million 
for  the  construction  of  wastewater  treatment 
facilities.  New  York  City  HIV  prevention  serv- 
ices funded  through  the  Ryan  White  Act  wiM 
receive  an  additional  S10  million. 

This  initiative  represents  an  important  down- 
payment  on  the  massive  effort  which  is  need- 
ed to  address  and  reverse  the  immense  deficit 
in  human  needs  wrought  by  the  Reagan  and 
Bush  administrations.  It  will  create  jot)s,  it  will 
provide  essential  services  to  our  people,  and 
it  signals  an  end  to  the  disastrous  era  of  trick- 
le-down economics  and  malign  neglect  of 
human  needs.  President  Clinton  campaigned 
last  fall  as  the  Man  from  hope.  I  congratulate 
him  for  demonstrating  such  committed,  eariy 
leadership  to  beginning  to  deliver  on  ttiat 
promise  to  the  people  of  central  Brooklyn  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  132.  the  pre- 
vious question  is  ordered  on  the  bill. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MCDADE 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  the  designee  of  the  minority 
leader  and  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  McDADE.  The  Chair  is  correct  in 
indicating  that  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  am  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  reserves  a  point 
of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McDade  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  1335.  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  instructions  to  report  the  bill 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  everything  under  Title  I  with  the 
exception  of  page  16.  lines  13  through  17, 
"Advances  to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
and  Other  Funds"; 

and  further  to  report  as  promptly  as  possible 
a  separate  bill  containing  the  funding  strick- 
en fi-om  title  I  of  H.R.  1335  with  instructions 
to  bring  the  spending  levels  contained  in  the 
bill  into  compliance  with  the  discretionary 
spending  ceilings  established  by  the  Budget 
Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-506) 
so  as  not  to  increase  the  deficit  further  than 
the  estimated  deficit  of  $3i9  billion  that  is 
already  forecast  for  this  fiscal  year. 

D  2250 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  insist  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  withdraws  his 
point  of  order. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  132. 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDade]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion  to  recommit 
is  not  complex.  It  does  two  things.  The 
first  thing  it  does  is  free  up  the  $4  bil- 
lion for  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits that  are  needed  in  the  Nation  in 
the  next  couple  of  weeks.  And.  second, 
it  takes  the  rest  of  the  bill,  all  of  it.  all 
of  the  spending  in  this  bill,  and  sends  it 
back  to  the  committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  find  offsets  to  pay  for  it.  re- 
quiring that  a  new  bill  come  back  as 
promptly  as  possible. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  instructions  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  are  to 
report  the  bill  back  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible on  a  deficit-neutral  basis,  in 
short,  without  increasing  the  deficit  by 
another  $15.5  billion.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
record  $319  billion  deficit  is  big  enough. 
If  these  programs  are  so  important, 
then  I  say  let  us  find  the  offsets  that 
we  can  find  to  pay  for  them. 

Just  moments  ago  this  body  adopted 
a  plan  that  promises  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit by  some  $450  billion  over  5  years. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  promises,  but  no 
reductions.  It  promises  reductions  in 
the  future.  It  is  a  nonbinding  promise 
that  is  structured  to  provide  cover  to 
allow  Members  to  vote  for  the  19.5  bil- 
lion dollars"  worth  of  additional  deficit 
spending.  Spend  now.  save  later.  That 
does  not  sound  like  change  to  me,  and 
I  have  been  here  for  31  years,  and  it 
does  not  sound  like  very  good  cover, 
either. 

It  does  not  sound  like  good  cover,  be- 
cause. Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  un- 
employment benefits  that  we  are  put- 
ting into  the  bill  to  be  spent  imme- 
diately, this  spending  simply  will  not 
stand  up  to  scrutiny. 

We  spent  an  hour  yesterday  going 
over  the  dubious  spending  in  the  bill, 
be  it  golf  courses  or  reducing  the  defi- 
cit of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  $28 
million.  We  laid  out  the  problems,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  those  problems  are  not 
contradicted:  minimal  jobs.  219.000 
jobs,  according  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  at  a  cost  of  near- 
ly $90,000  a  job;  minimal,  minimal 
stimulus  with  only  19  percent  of  all  the 
money  in  this  deficit-reduction  bill 
outlaying  in  this  fiscal  year;  invest- 
ment spending  for  programs  like  a 
modernization  program  at  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  which  our  own  audit- 
ing agency,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, says  is  obsolete  before  it  is  even 
put  in  place.  And  we  are  going  to  ap- 
propriate the  money  tonight  under  the 
stimulus  package  to  do  that?  What  a 
stimulus. 

And  minimal  insurance  for  any  re- 
covery, because  everybody  that  has 
looked  at  this,  including  Ross  Perot  as 
late  as  today,  has  said  that  $19  billion 
in  a  $6  trillion  economy  will  have  no 
impact  at  all. 

But  there  will  be  additional  costs, 
about  $1  billion  a  year  in  additional  in- 
terest costs,  from  now  to  eternity  for 
funding  this  legislation. 

There  is  simply  no  getting  around 
the  fact  that  the  most  immediate  ef- 
fect of  this  bill  will  be  to  increase  an 
already  record  deficit  of  $319  billion, 
and  add  $19  billion  to  the  Federal  debt 
that  now  totals  $4.1  trillion,  or,  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  about  $17,000  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation. 

Just  a  while  back,  we  had  the  head  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Rob- 
ert Reischauer.  testify  on  the  Hill,  and 
listen  to  what  he  said,  and  I  am 
quoting  him:  "Reducing  the  deficit  is 
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the  most  direct  and  reliable  way  to  in- 
crease national  saving  and  long-run. 
long-term  economic  growth."  That  is 
the  man  who  is  our  man.  the  economist 
on  the  Hill.  He  says  that  is  the  way  to 
do  it.  That  is  the  most  direct  way. 
That  is  the  most  reliable  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  place  to 
start  doing  what  Mr.  Reischauer  rec- 
ommends in  reducing  the  deficit,  and 
that  is  right  here,  and  that  is  right 
now.  and  not  some  promise  for  tomor- 
row. If  you  want  to  spend  more  money 
on  the  programs  in  this  bill,  let  us  pay 
for  it  and  find  the  offsets.  We  can  do 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  enough  faith  in 
this  body  that  I  am  privileged  to  have 
been  a  Member  of  for  all  of  these  years 
to  know  that  we  can  find  the  offsets 
and  we  can  find  the  savings,  not  with 
promises,  not  with  some  time  in  the 
distant  future,  but  right  here  and  now 
we  can  do  it  quickly.  If  you  are  for  in- 
creasing the  deficit.  Mr.  Speaker,  then, 
of  course,  vote  against  my  motion.  But 
if  you  believe,  like  the  American  peo- 
ple believe  in  poll  after  poll  after  poll, 
like  most  economists  believe,  that 
enough  is  enough  and  that  spending 
money  we  do  not  have  has  got  to  stop, 
then  vote  for  this  motion  to  send  this 
bill  back  with  instructions  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  the  right  vote  for  the  right  kind 
of  change. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  President  sent 
up  his  message  that  requested  this 
emergency  supplemental  bill,  we  de- 
cided in  our  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  do  it  right.  We  held  hearings 
on  this  bill— all  10  subcommittees.  We 
talked  to  the  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  all  of  the  members  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  we  said  to  them.  "This  bill 
calls  for  $16,262,994,547.  and  it  is  from 
our  new  President.  It  will  help  as  far  as 
the  jobs  are  concerned  in  this  country 
now." 

We  held  our  hearings.  We  marked 
this  bill  up.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  was 
reduced  just  a  little  over  $5  million  by 
directing  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
carry  out  energy  conservation  projects 
using  available  funding.  Because  of  a 
scoring  mistake  downtown  we  also  re- 
duced Pell  grants  and  directed  the 
source  of  funding  for  Social  Security 
Administration  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  bill,  as  you  well 
know,  we  have  funding  for  infrastruc- 
ture amounting  to  $1.3  billion.  Some 
more  of  the  items  in  here  are:  addi- 
tional money  for  the  summer  youth 
employment  program  of  $1  billion;  ad- 
ditional summer  Head  Start  money  of 
$500  million;  additional  education  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  Pell  grants  of 
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approximately  $2  billion;  additional 
compensatory  education  funding  of  $735 
million;  additional  unemployment  as- 
sistance of  $4  billion.  There  is  addi- 
tional nutrition  assistance  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
conrmiittee  chaired  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Durbin] 
of  $154  million:  and  additional  health 
care  funding,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  $500  mil- 
lion. 

D  2300 

These  are  only  some  of  the  items  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle: 
How  would  you  like  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  serving 
58  days,  counting  today,  58  days  only 
and  say  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  "I  need  your  help,  and  I  want 
you  to  help  me"?  Fifty-eight  days,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  served  with  nine 
Presidents.  When  President  Eisenhower 
was  here,  he  said  to  us,  "I  want  to  re- 
form the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  want 
to  establish  the  interstate  highway 
system.  I  want  to  set  up  a  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare."  We 
stayed  with  him. 

Ronald  Reagan  became  President  of 
the  United  States  after  election  in  1980, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1981  he  said,  "I 
want  your  help.  I  want  to  implement  a 
$750  billion  tax  reduction  over  a  3-year 
period  with  indexing  into  the  future, 
and  we  helped  him. 

Jimmy  Carter  came  along  and  said 
he  wanted  a  Department  of  Education. 
We  stayed  with  these  Presidents  and 
helped  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  carry  you  through 
nine  Presidents. 

You  know,  after  they  are  elected, 
they  are  our  Presidents;  President 
Clinton  is  our  President,  and  this  is 
our  country.  I  say  this  to  you,  we 
ought  to  help  President  Clinton.  He  is 
a  bright  man.  He  has  had  the  lights  on 
in  the  White  House  working  late  into 
the  night  down  there  for  58  long  days. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  confronted, 
as  a  new  President,  with  a  national 
debt  of  $4,353,000,000,000?  How  would 
you  like  to  be  confronted  with  interest 
on  the  national  debt  of  $202  billion? 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  would  you  like  to 
be  confronted  with  the  matters  that 
are  underway  now  in  Russia,  in  the  re- 
publics of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the 
Haitian  matter.  North  Korea?  How 
would  you  like  to  be  confronted  with 
these,  serving  your  58th  day  as  Presi- 
dent, and  you  said  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  "I  want  you  to  help 
me"?  And  I  say  to  you — I  say  to  you 
frankly— we  should  help  him. 

You  talk  about  an  increase,  as  far  as 
gross  domestic  product  increase  is  con- 
cerned, of  4.8  percent.  Go  back  to  your 
districts  and  say  to  your  people,  "Why, 
don't  you  know,  everything  is  better?" 
And  they  will  say,  "Where  is  it  bet- 


ter?" Not  in  Kentucky,  not  in  my  dis- 
trict. So  where  is  it  better?  Where  is 
that  4.8  percent  increase? 

We  have  10  million  people  who  want 
jobs,  who  are  seeking  jobs  in  this  coun- 
try. They  are  unemployed. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought 
to  help  this  President.  This  is  the  time 
to  do  it.  Every  Member  in  this  House 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  ought  to  vote 
for  this  bill.  You  ought  to  vote  for  it. 
Some  of  you  have  come  in  here  and 
picked  and  clawed  at  some  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  bill.  You  do  this  after  all 
the  support  we  have  given  you  over  the 
years.  Why,  I  stood  with  you  time  after 
time,  time  after  time,  and  you  know  it. 

And  I  say  to  you  tonight,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  a  time  to  say  to  President 
Clinton,  "We  are  proud  of  you.  You  are 
serving  your  58th  day,  and  we  are  going 
to  help  you." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion  to  recom- 
mit should  be  turned  down. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Regula]. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  was  elo- 
quent, but  I  believe  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  body  is  to  examine  all 
programs,  to  amend  them,  and  work 
our  will.  Under  the  separation-of-pow- 
ers  doctrine,  it  is  not  our  responsibility 
to  rubberstamp  the  bill  of  any  Presi- 
dent. We  are  the  legislative  body,  we 
have  to  answer  to  the  people.  This  is 
the  peoples  House. 

And  I  want  to  say  that  we  should  all 
support  this  motion  to  recommit  be- 
cause what  we  have  before  us  in  the 
bill  is  a  classic  example  of^pend-now- 
and-pay-later-and-later. 

Every  dime  is  borrowed  from  future 
generations.  We  are  putting  them  in 
hock,  and  they  will  pay  interest  and 
they  will  pay  and  pay  and  pay.  We  have 
heard  the  ranking  Republican  tell  us 
what  it  will  cost  per  job;  $90,000  per  job. 
But  I  point  out  also  that  this  body,  in 
the  1993  appropriations  bills,  still  has 
$20  billion  of  appropriated  and  unobli- 
gated balances.  Why  don't  we  use  the 
money  that  has  already  been  put  in 
place  to  stimulate  the  economy? 

These  unobligated  balances  have 
been  reviewed  and  approved  by  both 
Houses,  and  signed  by  the  President. 
We  have  examined  them.  We  have  done 
the  job  that  is  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. We  have  put  the  legisla- 
tive process  to  the  test. 

This  is  also  R6  billion  out  of  the  cap- 
ital pool.  It  substitutes  the  judgment 
of  this  toody  of  Government  for  that  of 
the  people.  It  is  their  money.  Govern- 
ment does  not  create  any  wealth.  The 
wealth  that  is  out  there  in  the  capital 
pool  is  created  by  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Let  them  use  the  money,  to  borrow 
the  money  instead  of  us,  to  buy  a 
home,   start  a  business,  modernize  a 


plant,  buy  a  tractor  for  a  farm,  finance 
an  education  for  a  young  man  or 
woman  coming  out  of  high  school. 

In  the  long-term,  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic stimulus  would  be  low  interest 
rates  and  low  inflation.  Yet  this  bill 
goes  in  the  opposite  direction,  because, 
as  borrowing  puts  pressure  on  the  cred- 
it markets,  it  drives  up  interest  rates 
and,  ultimately  the  temptation  will  be 
to  monetize  the  debt  and  thereby  cre- 
ate inflation. 

Let  us  keep  interest  rates  low,  low 
inflation  and  this  will  make  a  healthy 
economy  for  the  long-term.  Leave  the 
$16  billion  in  the  capital  pool,  let  the 
people  who  create  the  wealth  create 
the  jobs,  jobs  that  are  permanent,  jobs 
that  add  to  the  economic  growth  of 
this  Nation,  jobs  that  will  make  the 
United  States  more  competitive  in  the 
global  economy.  Letting  the  people 
make  the  economic  decisions  would  be 
far  bettef  than  the  band-aid  that  we 
are  proposing  to  pass  tonight.  I  urge  all 
of  you  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMITH]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  going  to  hear  a 
lot  of  figures.  They  say,  "Oh,  this  bill 
provides  such  a  small  amount  of 
money,  $31  billion,"  that  it  is  not  im- 
portant to  the  economy. 

The  important  thing  is  what  does  the 
amount  in  this  bill  drive?  I  would  just 
give  you  one  example:  There  is  $141 
million,  in  the  bill  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  But  that  drives 
$2.6  billion  in  loan  guarantees.  Banks 
are  out  of  loan  guarantee  authority,  or 
will  be  out  in  May.  They  are  already 
using  the  authority  for  the  next  quar- 
ter but  are  going  to  be  out  for  the  en- 
tire year  in  May.  They  need  more  guar- 
antee authority  for  the  rest  of  the  fis- 
cal year.  We  depend  on  small  busi- 
nesses to  bring  us  out  of  recessions  and 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  loan  guar- 
antees produces  thousands  of  jobs.  So, 
you  are  not  talking  about  $141  million; 
we  are  talking  about  driving  $2.6  bil- 
lion in  loan  guarantees. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  EDA. 
There  is  a  small  amount  of  money  in 
the  bill  for  EDA,  but  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  get  some  of  these  grants  out 
there  right  now  so  they  can  help  jump- 
start  the  economy. 

Also,  there  is  some  money  for  high 
tech  programs.  We  need  to  get  started 
on  high  technology,  let  us  not  wait  8 
months.  We  know  we  are  in  need  of  be- 
coming more  competitive  in  this  world 
economy.  We  need  to  get  an  8-months' 
gain  on  that. 

Now,  we  hear  a  list  of  projects  batted 
around  here;  those  are  projects  which 
local  government  could  start  with — 
block  grants.  We  have  all.  including  es- 
pecially on  the  Republican  side,  said 
we  want  local  governments  to  make 
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their  own  decisions.  They  might  spend 
it  for  some  of  the  things  they  are  talk- 
ing about,  or  they  might  not.  That  is 
the  block  grant  approach,  and  it  is  the 
right  approach. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  just  want  to 
point  this  out:  Whether  you  consider 
the  amount  of  money  in  this  bill  a 
small  amount  of  money  or  not.  this  ini- 
tiative has  raised  optimism  and  hope  in 
this  country.  We  do  not  want  to  kill 
hope.  It  would  be  bad  for  the  economy 
psychologically.  Hope  is  so  important 
at  the  present  time. 

We  have  had  a  turnaround  from  pes- 
simism last  December  and  November, 
and  now  people  have  hope.  Let  us  keep 
hope  alive.  Vote  against  this  motion  to 
recommit,  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WOLF). 
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Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

To  pass  this  bill  is  like  seeing  a  per- 
son who  is  on  a  diet  then  goes  out  and 
buys  a  big  chocolate  cake  with  money 
that  they  do  not  even  have  and  they  go 
on  a  binge  before  they  go  on  a  diet. 

In  the  Appropriations  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  we  had  seven  econo- 
mists who  came  before  the  committee. 
Every  economist  who  came  before  the 
committee  said  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  pass  this  bill. 

Also,  this  bill  has  a  use  or  lose  provi- 
sion in  it  which  the  Inspector  General 
says  can  help  bring  about  fraud  and 
waste,  because  what  it  means  is  that 
the  highway  people  will  just  shove 
these  things  out. 

Senator  Bentsen  when  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
signed  a  report  that  said: 

Such  pro-ams  like  this  are  not  timely 
enough  to  even  take  effect  before  the  end  of 
the  recession. 

Senator  Bentsen  went  on  to  say: 
The  duration   of  employment   for  Public 
Works  jobs  is  too  short  to  provide  meaning- 
ful relief  for  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

Senator  Bentsen  went  on  to  say: 
Net  job  creation  is  quite  low  leading  to  a 
very  high  cost  per  job. 

At  least  one  member  of  the  Clinton 
administration  knows  better. 

I  strongly  support  the  motion  to  re- 
commit and  urge  defeat  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  passed.  But  can  we  at  least  be 
honest  enough  to  the  American  people  to  call 
it  what  it  is:  too  little,  too  late. 

We  have  had  a  parade  of  economists  be- 
fore the  Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
member.  Although  it  is  very  rare  indeed  for 
economists,  they  have  been  nearly  unanimous 
in  their  opinion.  This  so-called  economic  stinrv 
ulus  package  is  not  needed,  since  all  the  eco- 
nomic indicators  are  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.   And    furthermore,    according    to    these 


economists,  not  only  will  this  additional  spend- 
ing not  stimulate  the  economy,  it  couW  hurt  by 
reigniting  inflation  and  raising  interest  rates. 
One  of  these  economists  summed  this  up  in 
an  op-ed  piece  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ti- 
tled. "If  It  Aim  Broke,  Don't  Fix  It." 

And  the  response  from  the  new  administra- 
tion? Yes,  but  this  economic  recovery  is  dif- 
ferent from  previous  cycles  because  the  un- 
employment rate  is  not  going  down  fast 
enough  nationwide,  and  remains  high  in  some 
areas.  Therefore,  we  need  to  stimulate  job 
creation. 

Well,  if  you  buy  that  argument,  then  how  do 
we  explain  the  fact  that  tfie  majority  has 
squetehed  amendments  designed  to  ensure 
that  any  jobs  created  by  this  supplemental 
wouW  go  to  unemployed  workers  displaced  by 
the  economic  downturn? 

If  you  are  a  highway  construction  business 
owner,  you  protsably  are  not  going  to  run  out 
and  hire  new  people  based  on  the  size  of  in- 
frastructure spending  included  in  this  supple- 
mental. What  you  are  going  to  do  is  simply 
give  existing  workers  overtime.  Now  I  ask  the 
majority,  how  does  that  help  create  new  jotjs 
and  bring  down  the  unemployment  rate? 

At  both  the  subcommittee  and  full  commit- 
tee level,  I  tried  to  amend  this  bill  to  mandate 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  spending  would 
go  to  economically  displaced  workers.  The 
amendment  was  rejected.  I  then  tried  to 
amend  this  bill  to  place  a  cap  on  overtime 
which  can  be  funded  through  the  supple- 
mental. That  was  rejected,  too. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  thing  this  spend- 
ing bill  will  stimulate  is  a  higher  deficit. 

And,  there  is  one  other  thing  this  bill  could 
stimulate:  corruption.  The  inspector  general  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  testified 
tjefore  our  subcommittee  concerning  long- 
starxjing  investigations  into  misused  funds  and 
collusive  bid-rigging  in  transit  and  highway 
contracts.  Corx:ern  was  expressed  that  the 
use-or-lose  provisions  included  in  the  supple- 
mental spending  bill  could  exacerbate  this 
problem. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  minority  also 
tried  to  amend  this  bill  by  removing  the  use- 
or-lose  provisions.  Even  if  all  preliminary  engi- 
neering is  completed  and  the  right-of-way  is 
acquired,  it  is  neariy  impossible  to  bring  a 
highway  project  to  contract  in  90  days. 

The  economists  who  appeared  ttefore  the 
Transportation  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
agreed  that  instead  of  throwing  more  money 
at  our  Nation's  infrastructure,  we  should  allo- 
cate more  wisely  the  money  that  has  already 
been  authorized.  As  one  economist  put  it,  "We 
cannot  continue  building  'Field  of  Dreams'  in- 
frastructure projects  on  the  premise  that  riders 
will  come."  It  seems  to  me  that  use-or-lose 
provisions  encourage  precisely  that. 

Let's  expose  this  legislation  for  what  it  is. 
The  economy  is  on  the  right  track,  and  unless 
the  new  administration  does  something, 
former  President  George  Bush  is  going  to  get 
the  credit  for  it.  That  is  not  a  good  reason  for 
passing  more  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  history  speaks  unequivocally 
atx)ut  whetfier  or  not  countercyclical  spending 
measures  work  after  a  recession.  They  do  not. 

And  that  is  not  just  the  opinion  of  the  minor- 
ity in  this  body. 

Following  a  June  1980  hearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Joint  Economic  Committee  issued  a 


report  with  the  sanr>e  conclusron.  That  report 
was  signed  by  all  members  of  the  committee, 
including  the  committee's  chairman.  Senator 
Lloyd  Bentsen,  now  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  report  found  the  following: 

Such  programs  are  not  timely  enough  to 
even  take  effect  before  the  end  of  the  reces- 
sion; 

The  duration  of  employment  for  public  wor1<s 
jobs  is  too  short  to  provide  meaningful  relief 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed; 

Federal  public  works  programs  often  dis- 
place State  and  local  programs,  meaning  that 
Federal  jotjs  may  simply  substitute  for  State 
and  local  jobs.  As  a  consequence,  net  job  cre- 
ation is  quite  low,  leading  to  a  very  high  cost 
per  job,  ranging  from  570,000  to  SI  98,000— 
and  those  are  1980  dollars. 

If  I  may  quote  from  this  report  issued  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee: 

A  review  of  the  business  cycles  in  the  past 
35  years  shows  that  government  attempts  to 
shorten  the  duration  or  reduce  the  intensity 
of  recessions  through  countercyclical  pro- 
grams initiated  during  specific  downturns 
have  been  ineffective.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances, the  effects  of  such  efforts  have  been 
quite  different  from  what  was  Intended.  Pro- 
grams designed  to  reverse  downward  eco- 
nomic trends  during  recessions  have  fre- 
quently accelerated  upward  trends  during 
the  periods  of  recovery,  sometimes  with  un- 
fortunate results. 

To  say  that  this  bill  will  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  help  bring  down  the  unemployment 
rate  is  a  false  claim,  and  a  cruel  one  to  any 
unemployed  worker  who  might  pin  his  or  her 
hopes  on  it. 

And  at  least  one  memtser  of  the  Clinton  cab- 
inet knows  better. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  just  a  moment  to  respond  to 
some  of  the  red  herrings  that  have  been 
used  to  attack  this  bill  all  throughout 
the  day. 

The  majority  leader  told  me  that  he 
talked  to  Leon  Panetta.  the  OMB  Di- 
rector, tonight,  and  he  informed  him, 
for  instance,  that  this  so-called  list  of 
projects  in  the  Interior  Department, 
which  is  being  used  to  attack  this  bill, 
is,  in  fact,  not  a  list  of  projects  that  is 
in  the  bill.  It  is  simply  a  list  that  was 
provided  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior of  possible  usages  of  money,  but  no 
decisions  have  been  made  about  the  ac- 
tual final  funding  of  any  of  those 
projects.  Mr.  Panetta  has  given  flat  as- 
surance that  projects  such  as  the  so- 
called  fish  atlas  will  simply  not  be 
funded. 

Second,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]  has  already  dealt  with  the 
fact  that  for  years  people  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  said,  "My 
God,  quit  passing  those  narrow  cat- 
egorical programs.  Give  the  mayors  a 
chance  to  operate  their  own  programs 
through  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  programs,"  and  so  we 
have  done  it. 

In  fact.  Gramm-Rudman  eliminated 
the  Federal  veto  we  used  to  have  on 


Community  Development  Block  Grant 
programs. 

All  through  the  eighties  the  Repub- 
lican Party  did  not  blink  an  eye  when 
Government  used  billions  of  taxpayer 
dollars  to  finance  leveraged  buyouts  or 
to  finance  corporate  takeovers  that 
had  absolutely  no  economic  value. 

Now  they  are  having  a  collective 
heart  attack  because  we  are  taking  the 
money  which  we  cut  out  of  military 
spending  and  foreign  aid  last  year  and 
using  it  to  attack  our  own  problems 
here  at  home. 

We  are  not  spending  one  dime  above 
the  total  level  of  spending  previously 
approved  by  this  Congress  for  this  fis- 
cal year,  and  they  know  it  and  you  do, 
too. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  dedicate 
these  revenues  to  transportation  needs, 
to  highway  needs,  to  education  needs, 
to  community  development  needs. 

The  public  knows  that  most  of  the 
opposition  to  the  President's  plan  is 
political.  For  12  years  you  have  had  it 
your  way.  It  is  time  for  you  to  get  out 
of  the  way  and  let  us  change  America 
and  bring  America  back  to  prosperity. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Packard]. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  motion  to.  recom- 
mit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  embodies  an 
amendment  that  I  offered  in  commit- 
tee. I  went  before  the  Rules  Committee 
to  try  and  get  my  amendment  made  in 
order  but  they  refused. 

So  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  my 
ranking         member.  Congressman 

McDade.  and  to  the  Republican  leader. 
Mr.  Michel,  for  making  my  amend- 
ment part  of  this  motion. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
are  calling  for  us  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
this  stimulus  package  will  add  directly 
$16  billion  to  the  deficit.  If  one  consid- 
ers the  additional  interest  on  that  in- 
creased debt,  that  figure  reaches  nearly 
$27  billion. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  today.  Should  we  burden  the 
American  people  with  additional  $27 
billion  of  debt? 

This  recommittal  strikes  none  of  the 
funding  in  the  President's  stimulus 
package.  Not  one  dime. 

This  recommittal  simply  withholds 
funds  for  the  programs — except  for  un- 
employment compensation— until  cuts 
are  made  elsewhere  to  pay  for  these 
programs.  That  is  exactly  what  the  bi- 
partisan budget  agreement  of  1990  re- 
quired. 

As  the  bill  stands  now,  all  the  fund- 
ing is  designated  as  emergency  and 
thus  is  not  required  to  have  offsets. 
However,  before  my  subcommittee,  not 
a  single  witness  from  the  administra- 
tion could  adequately  explain  why  this 
spending  is  an  emergency. 

In  summary,  my  amendment,  which 
is  embodied  in  this  motion  to  recom- 


mit, simply  reconfirms  what  this  Con- 
gress agreed  to  2  years  ago;  that  is.  no 
increased  spending  without  equal  cuts 
or  increased  revenue.  That  is  the  only 
responsible  way  to  prevent  a  runaway 
deficit. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
motion  to  recommit  and  to  prevent  $27 
billion  of  additional  deficit  spending. 
The  time  is  now  for  fiscal  restraint. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  listen  to 
our  friends  in  the  minority,  the  coun- 
try is  on  the  road  back.  If  we  just  keep 
our  hands  off  the  economy,  everything 
will  be  all  right.  They  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  we  still  have,  today.  9 
million  unemployed  people  looking  for 
work  and  millions  more  who  have  been 
discouraged  and  given  up  and  stopped 
looking  for  work. 

We  have  6Mz  million  Americans  who 
are  working  part-time,  who  cannot  find 
the  kind  of  work  that  will  really  allow 
them  to  take  care  of  their  families, 
part-time  people  who  are  not  covered 
by  health  benefits  in  almost  all  cases. 

In  fact,  of  the  300.000  jobs  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  that  were  just 
created.  82  percent  were  part-time  jobs. 
They  are  not  real  jobs  that  are  going  to 
put  bread  on  the  table  of  the  average 
American  family. 

In  fact,  we  have  recovered  only  1  out 
of  20  manufacturing  jobs  that  we  lost 
during  this  recession.  Only  30  percent 
of  all  the  jobs  lost  in  this  recession 
have  been  recovered.  Where  is  the  rest? 
Where  are  the  other  70  percent? 

This  country  continues  to  hurt.  My 
State  of  California  has  a  9.8-percent 
rate  of  unemployment. 

I  do  not  see  any  turnaround  unless 
we  are  willing  to  go  with  this  Presi- 
dent, his  vision  of  the  future  and  his 
plan  for  economic  recovery. 

It  is  not  acceptable  simply  to  sit  here 
and  say  "keep  your  hands  off  the  econ- 
omy." It  will  heal  itself.  We  have  done 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  did  that  for  the 
last  4  years  in  the  last  administration 
and  we  are  still  picking  up  the  pieces. 

We  have  an  opportunity  tonight  to 
give  hope  to  the  American  people,  to 
show  them  we  have  figured  out  that  a 
new  approach  is  needed. 

I  hope  we  do  not  sit  here  and  pretend 
that  everything  is  all  right  in  America. 
The  majority  knows  it  is  not.  We  are 
ready  to  act. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Callahan]. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
uniquely  I  rise  not  to  condemn  the 
President's  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age. In  fact.  I  will  agree  with  you  that 
I  will  support  the  economic  stimulus 
portion  of  his  package.  That  is  not 
what  we  are  arguing  tonight. 

We  are  not  saying  that  we  oppose  an 
economic  stimulus  program,  although 
some  of  us  may  question  the  need  at 


this  point  about  whether  we  need  an 
economic  stimulus.  Maybe  we  do,  and 
if  we  do,  then  let  us  create  one.  Let  us 
create  a  highway  program  as  our  new 
President  wants.  Let  us  give  the  unem- 
ployment moneys  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  unemployed  as  he  wants.  That 
might  be  an  economic  stimulus,  but  let 
us  not  try  to  fool  the  American  people. 

We  grew  up  in  the  spoils  system  of 
Government  and  it  worked  great  for  200 
years  in  this  country,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  a  better  system  and  I  accept 
that. 

I  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  to  fulfill  his  commitments  to 
those  who  supported  him. 

D  2320 

But  for  the  life  of  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
cannot  see  how  bailing  the  District  of 
Columbia  out  with  $28  million  to  lessen 
their  deficit,  when  cities  like  Mobile 
need  money,  too.  is  an  emergency. 
That  is  not  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion necessity,  and  neither  is  it  an  eco- 
nomic stimulus.  Its  a  campaign  prom- 
ise being  paid. 

I  agree  with  the  President,  possibly, 
that  we  need  to  give  more  money  to 
AIDS  research,  and  I  know  he  is  fulfill- 
ing a  commitment  to  the  entertain- 
ment industry  that  so  broadly  sup- 
ported him,  and  maybe  we  do  need  this 
$200  billion,  but  how  about  the  Arthri- 
tis Foundation?  They  need  research 
moneys,  too.  And  how  about  the  poor 
lady  in  my  district  who  has  a  daughter 
with  Rhets  syndrome  who  tells  me  that 
if  we  could  just  get  $3  or  $4  million  ap- 
propriated to  Baylor  University  that 
we  could  possibly  find  a  cure  for  Rhet 
syndrome?  And  how  about  the  other 
diseases  that  need  the  same  attention 
that  AIDS  needs? 

Sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  do 
those  things,  and  I  admire  the  Presi- 
dent for  fulfilling  the  commitment  to 
those  who  supported  him.  I  just  find  it 
wrong  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Democrat  leadership  in 
this  body  is  trying  to  disguise  this 
measure  to  the  American  people  by  in- 
sinuating it's  something  in  the  form  of 
an  economic  stimulus  and  is  a  dire 
emergency  appropriation  when  most  of 
it  is  not. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
how  the  President,  or  anybody  else, 
can  go  before  the  American  people  and 
say.  "Let's  give  a  $9  million  appropria- 
tion to  Fish  and  Wildlife."  and  expect 
that  to  stimulate  the  economy.  Ask 
the  people  up  in  the  Northwest  if  put- 
ting more  species  on  the  endangered 
list  is  going  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
and  the  gentleman  in  the  chair,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
McDermott].  is  from  that  great  area  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  disguise  it. 
Let  us  send  it  back.  Let  us  correct  it. 
Let  us  support  the  Presidents  eco- 
nomic stimulus,  but  the  only  way  we 
can  do  it  is  by  revising  it  to  make  it  a 
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true  economic  stimulus.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  to  recommit  this  package. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  HOYER]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  month 
ago  almost  to  the  day  the  President 
came,  and  he  spoke  not  only  to  us,  but 
he  spoke  to  the  American  public,  and 
he  said  to  the  American  public,  "You 
have  asked  to  come  here  and  do  a  job. 
I  don't  have  all  the  answers.  But  I  do 
have  a  commitment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  shown  the  cour- 
age to  place  before  us  a  program,  a  pro- 
gram of  action,  a  program  to  end 
gridlock,  a  program  to  respond  to  the 
problems  confronting  America. 

Is  there  an  emergency?  We  have  ar- 
gued this  before;  in  fact,  yesterday.  I 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  every 
American  who  cannot  get  a  job,  every 
parent  who  sees  their  child  without  op- 
portunity, every  person  who  is  without 
health  care,  says,  yes,  there  is  an  emer- 
gency in  my  life. 

On  November  3,  as  the  majority  lead- 
er said,  62  percent  of  America  said,  "We 
need  to  move  in  a  different  direction." 
Did  they  have  one  single  idea?  No.  Do 
we  in  this  room  have  one  single  idea? 
No. 

But  this  is  an  historic  day  because  on 
this  day  the  House  of  Representatives 
accepts  the  President's  challenge  to  re- 
spond and  to  act.  Are  we  acting  per- 
fectly? We  will  not  know  that  for 
weeks,  months  and,  perhaps,  years  to 
come,  but  we  are  taking  action.  We  are 
not  saying  "veto." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  took  action  about  a 
year  ago  almost  to  the  day  and  sent  to 
the  President  a  bill  that  would  have, 
we  believed,  economically  stimulated 
this  country,  and  the  President  vetoed 
that  bill.  My  colleagues  will  recall  he 
vetoed  it  because  it  placed  a  tax  on 
millionaires,  and  he  said,  "No." 

Today  we  are  saying  yes.  We  said  yes 
on  a  budget  plan.  There  were  other  al- 
ternatives. They  did  not  do  very  well 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  I  noticed. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  have 
adopted  a  budget  that  cuts  563  billion 
above  and  beyond  what  the  President 
asked  us  to  cut  because  this  House 
wanted  to  be  real  and  honest  with  the 
American  public.  Yes,  we  have  talked 
about  $27  billion  additional,  but  we 
have  cut  $63  billion  in  the  budget  that 
we  have  proposed  that  will  be  realized, 
that  will  be  realized  in  reconciliation 
in  a  few  short  days,  and  now  on  this 
bill  we  say.  yes,  we  are  going  to  cut; 
yes,  we  are  going  to  discipline  the  Fed- 
eral finances;  and,  yes.  we  are  also 
going  to  do  what  the  President  told  the 
American  public  he  was  going  to  do. 
and  they  responded  affirmatively.  He 
said.  "We're  going  to  invest  in  people 
short  term,"  as  we  have  in  this  bill, 
"and  long  term"  as  we  have  in  this  bill. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  act.  It  is  time  to 
respond  to  the  courage  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  time  to  say  yes  to  solving 
problems  in  America. 


Mr.  Speaker,  tonight  we  will  pass  President 
Clinton's  economic  package.  Before  I  address 
the  merits  of  his  budget  and  investment  pro- 
posals, I  would  like  to  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  our  new  President  for  bringing  this  day 
forward.  And  I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Sabo  for  being  willing  to  work  with  Chairmen 
Clay  and  Fazio,  Congresswoman  Norton, 
and  me  to  consider  alternative  methods  for 
achieving  savings  from  Federal  workers.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  our  work  together. 

This  vote  marks  a  turning  point  in  America's 
economic  destiny.  In  the  last  election  the 
American  people  voted  for  change. 

They  rejected  the  shortsighted  borrow-and- 
spend  policies  of  the  status  quo  that  limited 
our  economk;  competitiveness  and  would 
leave  our  chiWren  with  enormous  bills  to  pay. 
They  called  for  a  tx)ld  plan  to  end  a  25-year 
pattern  of  rising  budget  deficits.  A  plan  that  re- 
wards hard  work  arxl  invests  in  our  future.  A 
strategy  that  creates  high-wage  jobs,  in- 
creases productivity,  and  improves  our  stand- 
ard of  living.  They  asked  for  a  government 
that  reflects  their  priorities  and  is  on  their  side. 

President  Clinton  responded  to  their  call.  He 
spoke  to  the  American  people  clearly  and  hon- 
estly atx)ut  the  challenges  we  face  as  a  nation 
and  a  people. 

He  presented  a  concrete  strategy  to  get 
America  t)ack  on  track.  He  outlined  the  tough 
choices  that  must  be  made  if  America  is  to 
live  up  to  her  potential.  He  put  our  children's 
interest  before  our  self-interest;  the  national  in- 
terest before  the  special  interest.  And  over  the 
past  few  weeks,  the  American  people  have  re- 
sponded with  overwhelming  approval  of  his 
txjid  plan. 

With  Presidential  leadership  and  public  sup- 
port, the  House  will  enthusiastically  pass  the 
President's  economic  strategy. 

This  budget  resolution  lays  the  groundwork 
for  long-term  economic  growth  by  redirecting 
our  Nation's  spending  priorities  from  consump- 
tion to  investment. 

It  funds  programs  that  work  and  cuts  spend- 
ing on  programs  that  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness or  reward  consumption. 

The  President  proposed  150  spending  cuts 
totaling  S247  t>illion  over  the  next  5  years.  He 
challenged  us  to  cut  more  and  be  specific — 
and  we  cut  an  additional  S63  billion  in  Govern- 
ment spending.  Two  of  every  three  dollars 
saved  from  spending  cuts  and  revenue  in- 
creases will  be  used  to  cut  the  deficit. 

Since  1980,  the  Federal  deficit  jumped  from 
23  to  90  percent  as  a  percentage  of  net  pri- 
vate savings,  and  our  saving  rate  has  plunged 
from  6  percent  to  2  percent.  The  Federal  debt 
has  quadrupled.  It  is  no  wonder  that  our  econ- 
omy can't  grow. 

This  budget  resolution  will  cut  the  deficit  in 
real  terms  by  S510  billion  over  the  next  5 
years. 

It  meets  the  President's  challenge  of  Si  40 
billion  of  deficit  reduction  in  1997.  Cutting  the 
deficit  also  saves  SI  6.4  billion  in  reduced  debt 
management  costs  and  310  billion  in  interest 
savings  on  the  debt. 

Why  is  that  important?  Because  the  Federal 
debt  is  like  a  giant  sponge,  soaking  up  capital 
that  could  be  used  for  investment. 

Defcit  reduction  will  serve  to  keep  interest 
rates  down  and  foster  private  investment,  the 
prime  building  block  of  sustained  economic 
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growth  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans.  If  we  do  not  cut  the  deficit,  our 
economk:  recovery,  fragile  as  it  is,  will  soon 
top  out. 

President  Clinton  has  led  us  out  of  gridlock. 
He  has  focused  us  on  the  future  and  the 
tough  choices  that  must  be  made  if  the  21st 
century  is  to  be  the  American  century. 

He  has  put  our  children's  interest  before  our 
self  interest;  the  national  interest  before  the 
special  interest.  He  has  moved  us  from  think- 
ing about  each  of  us  to  thinking  aboiA  all  of 
us.  He  has  made  us  tielieve,  again,  that  to- 
morrow can  be  t>etter  than  today,  which  was 
better  than  yesterday.  And  that  is  one  of 
America's  most  profound  pillars  of  strength. 

This  is  the  plan  that  America  called  for. 
These  are  the  goals  that  Americans  share.  I 
ask  all  of  my  colleagues— Democratic,  Repub- 
lican, and  Independent — to  join  with  our  Presi- 
dent in  this  sharp  break  from  the  failed  poli- 
cies of  the  past. 

Put  aside  partisan  differences  for  this  mo- 
ment. Listen  to  your  constituents  who  voted 
for  change.  Our  new  President  deserves  a 
chance  to  succeed.  Let  us  join  together  as  the 
American  team  to  put  the  country  we  love 
back  on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr. 
Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  provide  for  the  Record 
this  list  and  note  that  every  single 
speaker  on  the  other  side,  save  one,  is 
on  the  big  spender  list  of  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  and  I  would  like  to 
submit  that  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  from  the 
other  side  have  said  that  we  all  need  to 
suffer  a  little  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
we  could  all  suffer  a  little  to  improve 
the  economy  and  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional deficit. 

But  in  1986  we  were  asked  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  that  proved  disastrous 
to  small  business,  and  the  1990  tax  bill 
in  which  our  then  President  moved  his 
lips  the  deal  was  for  every  tax  dollar 
we  bring  in  that  we  will  cut  spending 
by  three.  But  in  that  we  actually  in- 
creased spending,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  cut  defense  by  over  30  percent,  and 
think  about  what  a  billion  dollars  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  State  of  California 
has  got  an  $8  billion  debt.  We  are  not 
talking  about  thousands,  or  millions, 
or  billions  here,  but  $4  trillion.  That  is 
$17,000  for  every  resident  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  important. 

But  what  is  important  tonight  and 
even  into  the  future?  Take  a  look,  and 
I  think  when  the  public  views  the  pro- 
ceedings that  are  going  on,  if  my  col- 
leagues take  a  look  at  a  future  vote,  if 
those  on  the  other  side  really  mean 
what  they  are  saying,  they  are  going  to 
say  that  when  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  comes  up  they  will  support 
it.  If  they  do  not  support  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  after  raising  taxes  and  not  cut- 
ting spending,  then  they  should  be 
fired. 
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And  I  think  the  American  people 
ought  to  take  a  look,  and  the  only  an- 
swer is  through  term  limitations  of 
this  body.  Every  economic  growth 
package  in  this  102d  Congress  was 
turned  down,  and  I  have  an  answer  for 
my  friend  from  Mobile,  AL:  If  you  want 
help  and  save  $28  million,  then  maybe 
you  ought  to  shift  Marion  Barry  there, 
and  he'll  smoke  it. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dixon]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers, I  take  the  well  tonight  to  once 
again  defend  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  has  traditionally  been  the  whip- 
ping post  of  the  Congress,  and  I  guess  I 
should  have  expected  it  tonight. 

The  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia came  to  our  committee  and  indi- 
cated something  that  we  all  knew,  and 
that  was  that  they  were  having  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  the  District  with  youth 
and  crime.  She  had  initiated  a  youth 
and  crime  initiative,  and  she  asked  us 
to  provide  $30  million  for  it.  Bush  in 
his  short  sightedness  indicated  that  he 
would  veto  any  bill  that  provided  that 
$30  million. 

President  Clinton  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  with  understanding  provided 
$28.2  million. 

Is  it  an  economic  stimulus?  It  is  an 
economic  stimulus  to  300  people  that 
are  going  to  get  paid  that  would  have 
otherwise  been  laid  off. 

Is  it  an  economic  stimulus  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  was  short  of 
funds,  and  they  keep  young  men  and 
women  out  of  jail  and,  thereby,  put 
more  money  to  other  projects?  That  is 
certainly  an  economic  stimulus. 

Will  it  be  an  economic  stimulus  to 
people  who  come  here  and  may  not  be 
attacked?  I  think  they  would  think  it 
is  an  economic  stimulus. 

D  2330 

To  pit  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  your  city  or  your  State  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous.  This  committee,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
Committee,  has  fought  hard  to  make 
sure  that  the  obligations  and  moneys 
that  are  rightfully  owed  this  District 
are  paid;  $28.2  million  is  certainly  a 
cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  mayor  and 
city  council  to  get  a  grip  on  the  youth 
and  crime  programs  in  this  District. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  put 
in  the  whole  list  of  what  is  not  stimu- 
lus in  this  so-called  stimulus  package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  who  has 
the  district  just  to  the  south  of  me,  my 
access  to  the  sea,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cox],  made  an  offer 
here  in  good  faith.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  deadly  serious,  and  he  said  abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rather  than  have  the 
gentleman  out  there  alone,  I  figure  as 


his  partner  from  Orange  County  that  I 
should  back  him  up  with  an  equal  chal- 
lenge and  add  this  stimulus  package  to 
it: 

If  this  stimulus  package  creates  more 
jobs  than  job  destruction,  I  will  also  re- 
sign my  seat,  scrape  up  $100,000.  and  I 
will  be  more  specific.  I  promise  you  I 
will  write  the  check  to  Ron  Brown.  He 
is  one  of  the  12  out  of  14  millionaires  in 
the  President's  Cabinet,  so  he  must 
know  something  about  entrepreneur- 
ship.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time 
to  write  100  times  an  apology.  I  have 
got  a  ninth  grandchild  due  in  6  weeks, 
so  I  will  have  plenty  of  things  to  do 
after  writing  the  check  and  resigning 
Congress. 

I  am  quite  serious.  My  good  friend, 
who  I  have  the  honor  of  sitting  in  for 
occasionally.  Rush  Limbaugh,  has  seri- 
ously put  $1  million  cash  on  the  table 
against  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee as  a  challenge  if  anything 
works  in  that  ugly  package  that  we 
just  passed  on  in  this  bill.  So  it  is  time 
for  you,  to  quote  Mr.  Clinton,  to  put  up 
or  shut.  up.  Give  me  a  matching  grant, 
somebody  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Any 
comers? 

(>^r.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  commit  a  grave  error  as  we 
consider  economic  policy  this  year.  That  error 
would  be  in  misreading  the  current  economic 
indicators  and  acting  upon  an  ill-timed  and 
misconceived  ecorromic  stimulus  plan. 

For  months  now,  the  Democrats  have 
seized  upon  the  supposed  need  for  economic 
stimulus  to  bring  us  out  of  a  recession.  And 
their  argument  once  had  a  constituerrcy  even 
among  some  Republicans.  But  now,  the  situa- 
tion has  changed.  Every  indication  is  that  the 
recession  has  ended,  and  our  economy  is  well 
on  its  way  to  a  healthy  recovery.  Any  eco- 
nomic stimulus  at  this  time  through  some  Gov- 
ernment spending  scheme  would  only  hurt  the 
recovery  and  add  to  the  budget  deficit  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Clinton  and  the  Democrats  simply  have 
to  let  go  of  this  one.  Stimulus  without  a  com- 
pelling need  isn't  smart.  The  only  thing  this 
stimulus  package  would  stimulate  is  the  fund- 
ing of  pork  out  of  the  taxpayers'  coffers.  A  key 
indication  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  list  of 
who  still  supports  the  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age, which  reads  like  a  who's  who  of  liberal 
big  spenders  in  Congress.  This  type  of  spend- 
ing is  both  unnecessary  and  a  ksetrayal  of  the 
mandate  of  the  previous  election. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  what  all  the  spending 
would  stimulate: 

Pell  grant  shortfalls.  Si  .8  billion. 

Immunization  programs,  S300  million. 

AIDS  prevention  programs,  S200  million. 

EEOC  Ijacklog  reduction,  S9  million. 

For  CDBG  grants,  for  projects  contained  in 
the  Conference  of  Mayors  "Ready  to  Go" 
projects— such  as  a  golf  course,  3500,000;  a 
beach  parking  garage,  S5  million;  a  cemetery. 
Si  million;  historic  preservation  of  a  theater, 
S3.5  million;  gym  replacement,  S4.5  million; 
and  a  pool  renovation,  33.25  million — S2.54 
billion. 

To  prepay  bills  that  aren't  due  until  fiscal 
years  1994  and  1995  for  a  super  computer 


that  will  not  be  purchased  until  1994,  S8  mil- 
lion. 

For  drawings  of  28  signifrcant  structures  and 
engineering  achievements,  31 .4  million. 

To  begin  preparing  for  Whitewater  carK)eing 
at  the  1996  Olympics,  a  310  million  program 
that  no  one  knows  who  will  pay  for  yet, 
3800,000. 

For  EPA  green  programs  to  erxxjurage  For- 
tune 500  companies  to  convert  to  more  en- 
ergy efficient  equipment,  including  industrial 
motors,  heat  pumps,  and  clothes  washers  and 
dryers.  323  million. 

To  accelerate  IRS  tax  systems  modemiza- 
tion  despite  GAO's  major  problems  with  this 
program,  3148  million. 

To  expand  educational  opportunity  witti  ttie 
S500  million  for  an  exparxted  title  I  remedial 
summer  (xogram?  Include  arts  education  as 
an  eligible  activity. 

For  air  circuit  breakers  and  rest  room  re- 
pairs, S560,000;  now  ttiat's  an  emergency. 

RESEARCH  FUNDS?  FOR  JOB  CREATKDN? 

Throughout  the  bwll,  over  3450  million  in  re- 
search furxJs  are  included  which  are  least  like- 
ly to  provide  a  quick  payout  and  jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  Examples  of  these  projects  in- 
clude: 

Omnibus  Fish  and  WikJIife  Service  Re- 
searcfi — 33.2  million  for  such  things  as  compil- 
ing two  fish  atlases  and  studies  on  large  river 
populations  of  sicklefin  chub. 

Energy  research  and  development — S47 
millkjn  for  such  projects  as  human  reliability- 
assessment  and  enharKement;  materials  for  a 
new  generation  of  contact  lenses;  arxl  non- 
destructive  evaluation  instrumentation/ultra- 
sonic characterization  of  texture. 

National  Science  Foundation  research  and 
development — to  restore  cuts  made  by  Con- 
gress in  response  to  grants  funded  previously, 
such  as  a  study  of  traditional  and  nontradi- 
tional  forms  of  popular  religion  in  Sicily — 3197 
milton. 

High-pertormance  computing — NIST,  NSF. 
NIH,  and  NASA— 333.6  million  downpayment 
on  a  3798  million  5-year  program  Congress 
has  yet  to  see  or  approve. 

Equipment  for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration — come  on — S81  mil- 
lion. 

Funding  for  the  Commerce  Department's  in- 
formation highways  plan — apparently  AT&T 
arxJ  MCI  aren't  laying  fiber-optk:  cakjie  fast 
enough — 364  million  on  a  S645  million  5-year 
program  not  yet  authorized. 

IRS  equipment  upgrades.  Si 48  million. 

Homeless  programs,  3423  million — alrrwst 
half  a  billion — that's  a  lot  of  money.  I  question 
what  it  stimulates. 

Balancing  thte  District  of  Columbia  budget, 
328  billion.  That's  billions. 

This  last  Item  in  particular  is  especially  tell- 
ing. Congress  appropriates  Federal  funds  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  every  year,  and  has 
made  a  habit  of  furxjing  a  dire  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  District  of 
Columbia,  as  well.  Irx:luding  money  for  the 
D.C.  budget  shortfall  in  an  economic  stimulus 
package  is  cynical,  my  colleagues. 

There  simply  is  no  need  for  this  package  at 
this  time.  The  President  wishes  to  spend  S30 
billion  on  a  plan  to  create  500,000  jobs.  But 
last  month,  the  unemployment  rate  fell  to  7 
percent  and  365,000  jobs  were  created.  This 
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should  dissuade  us  from  any  notion  of  need 
for  a  stimulus. 

As  well,  the  Clinton  stimulus  package  would 
be  ineffective,  overall.  Government  spending 
like  this  just  does  not  lead  to  significant  job 
creation.  Only  $5  billion  will  be  spent  over  the 
next  6  months,  according  to  the  0MB,  and 
even  the  S9  billion  EmergerKy  Jobs  Act  of 
1983  created  a  mere  35,000  very  short-term 
jobs  at  Its  peak. 

And  even  if  the  plan  did  create  500,000 
jobs,  it  would  be  at  a  price  of  S60.000  per  em- 
ployee, a  vast  differerKe  from  the  S40.000  it 
takes  per  employee  in  the  private  sector.  What 
Is  rrwre,  taking  S30  billion  out  of  the  private 
sector  in  increased  taxes  coukj  kill  as  many  as 
750,000  jobs.  Clearly,  this  would  be  counter- 
productive and  contrary  to  Clinton's  stated  ot> 
jectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  political  talking  heads 
on  the  Sunday  morning  news  shows  agree. 
The  reason  Mr.  Clinton  must  pass  this  stimu- 
lus package  is  that  it  is  the  sugar  that  helps 
the  tougher,  hard-to-swallow  budget  medicine 
go  down.  But  Clinton  cannot  dodge  this  issue. 
He  should  be  tx)kl  and  admit  that  there  is  no 
longer  a  compelling  need  for  the  sweetener. 

The  President  should  stop  chasing  shad- 
ows. Increasing  spending  and  paying  for  it 
with  higher  taxes  will  bring  us  back  to  the  poli- 
tics of  stagflation,  the  hallmark  of  I970's  eco- 
nomics. In  any  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Corv 
gress  should  not  be  urging  him  along  this  dan- 
gerous path.  We  should  recognize  the  obvious 
and  defeat  this  untimely  so-called  fix  before 
we  fix  ourselves  for  good. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Kennelly]. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
beauty  of  this  body  is  that  so  many  of 
us  can  come  together  and  disagree  so 
completely,  as  the  previous  speaker 
and  I  do  disagree. 

Earlier  this  evening  we  voted  on  a 
budget  resolution.  Every  one  of  us  who 
ran  this  fall,  with  the  President  or 
with  our  former  President.  Mr.  Bush, 
knows  that  we  had  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. Then  the  rest  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion was  our  new  President's.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's, hand  on  the  new  budget,  in  the 
direction  and  the  investment,  as  he 
calls  it.  and  the  improvement  in  what 
we  will  do  down  the  line. 

But  also  what  happens  when  a  Presi- 
dent wins  is  he  becomes  a  shepherd. 
Mr.  Speaker.  This  shepherd  said.  "I 
don't  have  much  that  I  can  do,  but  I 
can  hear  the  cities  that  were  ignored.  I 
can  hear  the  mayors  and  the  selectmen 
who  say  we  need  help  not  to  raise  the 
property  tax.  I  can  hear  the  children.  I 
can  hear  the  children  say  that  we  need 
some  help,  that  we  have  to  have  sum- 
mer jobs,  that  we  have  to  have  Head 
Start."  which  does  work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  support  the 
President,  very  glad,  because  this  is  his 
special  touch  to  the  budget. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Delay]. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  speaker.  I  just  spent 
the  last  weekend  at  a  bunch  of  town 


meetings  back  in  my  district.  The 
question  that  came  out  of  my  people 
back  home  time  and  time  again  was  do 
you  really  think  that  those  people  be- 
lieve what  they  are  saying  when  they 
talk  about  what  they  are  doing  in 
Washington? 

My  response  was  basically,  well,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  guess  they  really  do 
believe  that  taxes  are  contributions, 
and  maybe  they  really  do  believe  that 
more  government  is  investment,  and  I 
guess  they  really  do  believe  that  defi- 
cit spending  is  stimulus  and  job  cre- 
ation. I  guess  they  really  do  believe 
that,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
said,  the  Republicans  have  been  in  con- 
trol of  the  Government  for  12  years. 

That  is  unbelievable.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  believe  it  when  they 
see  what  you  are  doing  to  their  future, 
when  they  also  see  the  hole  in  their 
wallets  of  what  you  are  doing  to  their 
children. 

During  this  debate  on  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  said 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  his  children  and  his  grand- 
children have  nothing  to  look  forward 
to.  Well.  I  am  telling  you,  after  today 
they  have  a  lot  to  look  forward  to. 
They  have  got  a  lot  of  debt  to  look  for- 
ward to,  less  opportunity  to  look  for- 
ward to  and  that  is  what  you  are  put- 
ting on  your  children  and  your  grand- 
children. You  are  so  cynical  that  you 
refused  to  allow  an  amendment  to  pay 
for  this  deficit  spending  you  are  doing. 
Unbelievable.  And  that  is  all  we  are 
asking  you  to  do,  is  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  so  that  we  can  pay 
for  this,  so  that  your  children  and 
grandchildren  will  not  have  to  pay  for 
it  in  the  future.  If  you  will  not  think 
about  yourselves,  if  you  do  not  care 
about  this  country,  at  least  think 
about  your  children  and  your  grand- 
children. What  are  you  doing  to  them? 
You  are  just  throwing  away  their  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  here,  the  future,  because 
this  will  come  home  later  on.  When  the 
American  people  see  in  the  next  few 
months  and  the  next  couple  of  years 
what  you  have  done  because  you  do 
control  and  you  do  control,  because 
you  have  the  White  House,  you  have 
the  Senate,  and  you  have  the  House, 
and  you  are  being  irresponsible  in  what 
you  have. 

You  are  going  to  pass  this.  We  under- 
stand that.  But  what  we  are  trying  to 
tell  the  American  people  is  we  did  not 
do  it.  the  Democrats  did. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Ms.  Waters]. 

Ms.  WATERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no 
time  to  recommit;  it  is  a  time  to  com- 
mit. It  is  a  time  to  commit  to  the 
American  people. 

This  country  is  in  trouble.  Jobless- 
ness is  at  an  all  time  high.  Many  of  our 
plants  have  closed,  jobs  have  been  ex- 


ported to  Third  World  countries,  and 
families  are  in  despair  and  hopeless- 
ness. Young  people  are  on  American 
streets  without  jobs,  without  job  train- 
ing. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  posturing;  this 
is  a  time  to  stop  the  games.  This  is  a 
time  to  make  sure  we  do  not  end  this 
evening  with  the  American  public 
pointing  to  us  and  talking  about 
gridlock. 

We  finally,  after  12  long  years,  have  a 
President  who  is  willing  to  provide 
some  leadership.  He  knew  he  was  going 
to  take  some  knocks.  He  knew  that 
there  would  be  those  who  would  pos- 
ture and  use  this  as  a  time  to  divide  us 
and  to  polarize  us.  But  he  has  courage, 
and  he  moved  forward  and  brought  an 
investment  package  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  He  said.  "Members 
of  Congress,  stop  the  foolishness.  Sup- 
port investing  in  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  his  agenda,  to 
put  the  people  first.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
get  on  with  the  business  of  moving 
America  forward.  Let  us  not  recommit; 
let  us  commit  and  do  something  for  the 
very  people  who  have  sent  us  here  to 
take  care  of  the  business  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  remains? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  has  9  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grandy]. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  if  this  makes  me  an  authority  on 
this  particular  matter  tonight,  but  I 
think  I  am  the  only  person  in  this 
chamber  that  voted  for  both  the  Kasich 
budget  and  the  Black  Caucus  budget, 
which  either  shows  a  tremendous  fore- 
sight on  my  part  or  a  complete  lack  of 
judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  why  I  did 
that:  because  both  of  those  documents, 
in  this  Member's  view,  were  real  pieces 
of  paper,  with  real  cuts,  real  taxes,  real 
solutions,  some  of  them  horrifying,  but 
nonetheless  honest  attempts  with  no 
quick  fixes  in  the  Tax  Code,  no  unspec- 
ified cuts,  and  I  thought  they  deserved 
my  support. 
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The  reason  the  supplemental  does 
not  deserve  my  support  or.  I  think,  any 
of  ours  is  that  it  is  not  real.  It  is  imag- 
ined. It  is  working  on  a  supposition 
that  there  is  an  emergency  before  us. 
Not  a  gulf  war,  not  an  earthquake,  not 
a  hurricane,  but  an  imagined  emer- 
gency. 

It  may  be  real  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, but  let  me  just  try  and  put 
this  in  a  perspective  that  questions  no- 
body's courage  but  tries  to  assess  the 
judgment  behind  that  decision. 


There  is  a  definition  of  emergency  in 
our  budget  law  and  it  reads  as  follows, 
and  it  was  agreed  to,  by  the  way,  by 
the  previous  Budget  Director,  Richard 
Darman,  and  the  present  one,  Leon  Pa- 
netta. 

It  reads  as  follows:  "A  necessary  ex- 
penditure that  is  sudden,  urgent,  and 
unforeseen  and  is  not  permanent  and 
depends  on  commonsense  judgment 
made  on  a  case-by-case  basis." 

This  is  a  letter  that  Leon  Panetta 
sent  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  McDade]  in  which  he  also  said 
this  package  is  needed  to  prevent  the 
reoccurrence  of  a  recession. 

I  put  that  question  to  the  Budget  Di- 
rector, Robert  Reischauer,  who  is  the 
person  that  we  not  only  use  to  prepare 
numbers  to  make  these  of  arguments 
but  the  one  the  President  uses  now. 

He  said,  "No.  There  is  no  recurring 
recession.  And  if  there  were,  this  stim- 
ulus package  would  only  be  good  for 
perhaps  two-tenths  of  a  percent." 

So  that  begged  the  question,  "Well, 
then,  Mr.  Director,  what  is  an  emer- 
gency?" 

And  he  said,  and  I  think  this  is  the 
wisest  thing  I  have  heard  this  year,  "It 
is  defined  by  whatever  the  political 
leadership  on  both  ends  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  think  it  is." 

Now,  is  that  the  definition  of  the  end 
of  gridlock?  I  think  not. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  are 
here  to  do  tonight. 

Mr.  Reischauer  said,  after  he  an- 
swered that  question,  he  said.  "Can  I 
go  home  now?" 

I  said  to  him,  "If  that  is  really  your 
answer,  we  should  all  go  home  now,  " 
because  it  is  a  crime  to  take  our  voting 
cards  and  put  them  in  these  machines 
and  operate  under  a  guise  of  an  emer- 
gency, when  we  know  that  this  is  only 
what  the  political  leadership  at  both 
ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  have  de- 
cided it  is. 

If  that  is  true,  if  that  is  really  what 
we  are  going  to  do.  then  why  even  have 
a  Committee  on  the  Budget?  Why  not 
simply  say.  let  us  underfund  all  of  our 
appropriations  and  then,  when  we  run 
out  of  dough,  we  declare  an  emergency 
for  whatever  purpose.  That  is  a  dis- 
credit to  the  Black  Caucus.  That  is  a 
discredit  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
John  Kasich.  and  I  think  it  is  a  dis- 
credit to  every  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  just  wanted  to  talk  a  little 
bit  about  some  of  the  discussion  we 
have  had  about  things  not  really  being 
for  stimulus.  I  have  heard  a  list  read 
that,  as  I  would  hear  them,  seem  to  be 
complaining  because  of  things  that  the 
recipients  of  community  development 
block  grant  funding  would  spend. 

We  have  heard  people  criticize  par- 
ticular items  that  had  to  do  with  mu- 
nicipal government.  Yes,  this  bill  does 


provide  for  funds  for  community  devel- 
opment block  grants. 

We  ought  to  understand,  thanks  to 
the  Republican  Party,  we  have  no  con- 
trol over  how  that  is  spent.  It  used  to 
be  that  when  community  development 
block  grant  funding  was  made  avail- 
able to  smaller  cities,  they  came  to 
HUD  for  approval.  But  in  Gramm- 
Latta,  of  blessed  memory,  the  Reagan 
bill  of  1981.  we  gave  that  power  over  to 
the  States.  So  there  is  now  no  legal 
power  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
disallow  community  development 
block  grant  selections. 

So  much  of  what  we  have  been  hear- 
ing from  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
denouncing  what  Congress  is  doing  is, 
in  fact,  living  up  to  the  Reagan  theory 
of  letting  the  States  decide  for  them- 
selves. It  is  a  little  late  for  that  recon- 
sideration. I  welcome  it. 

I  would  only  say  that  if  we  want  to 
confess  error  by  Gramm-Latta,  there 
are  some  other  points  we  ought  to 
begin  with  first. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Rohrabacher]. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yes.  in  answer  to  that  last  argument,  if 
the  various  cities  are  going  to  spend 
their  money  that  way.  we  should  not  be 
giving  them  the  money  at  this  time. 

Let  me  note  that  we  started  talking 
about  spending  caps  earlier.  I  was 
afraid  that  the  Democrats  could  not 
find  their  spending  caps.  I  found  the 
Democrats  spending  cap.  Here  it  is. 

I  will  have  my  colleagues  know  that 
down  at  the  White  House  they  do  not 
know  whether  to  play  "Hail  to  the 
Chief  or  "Santa  Claus  Is  Coming  to 
Town.  "  when  we  hear  about  where 
some  of  this  money  is  going  to  be 
spent. 

A  total  of  $1.5  million  for  fish  atlases. 
Hey.  $187  million  for  a  great  train  set 
for  the  kids,  that  is  Amtrak;  $148  mil- 
lion for  laptop  computers;  $560,000  for 
restroom  repair  and  $28  million  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  each  and 
every  city  around  the  United  States. 
Next  year,  if  they  are  really  good,  we 
are  going  to  give  them  two  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. 

Well,  if  my  colleagues  believe  in 
Santa.  Claus,  they  believe  that  this  is  a 
deficit  reduction  package.  If  they  be- 
lieve in  Santa  Claus.  they  can  believe 
Government  in  Washington.  DC,  can 
give  you  something  for  nothing. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Sarpalius]. 

Mr.  SARPALIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  those  over  there  who  call  this  pack- 
age pork.  Let  me  tell  my  colleagues.  I 
am  wearing  what  is  called  a  pork  tie. 
So  when  my  colleagues  want  to  know 
what  pork  looks  like,  that  is  what  one 
looks  like.  Not  all  hogs  are  this  pink. 

But  if  we  think  that  pork  is  an  in- 
vestment in  our  children  who  are  be- 
hind in  school  and  we  have  an  oppor- 


tunity in  the  summer  to  let  them  im- 
prove their  skills,  their  reading  skills, 
mathematical  skills  and  to  make  pro- 
ductive citizens  out  of  them,  when 
today  out  of  our  inmates  are  people 
who  never  finished  high  school,  a  high 
percentage  of  our  people  on  welfare  are 
people  who  never  finished  school,  now 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  give  those 
young  people  a  second  chance. 

If  we  talk  about  immunizing  our  chil- 
dren, today  under  this  program  we  can 
now  do  that.  For  every  dollar  we  spend, 
it  pays  $14  down  the  road.  That  is  an 
investment. 

When  we  talk  about  Head  Start, 
where  we  have  children  today  who  are 
beginning  school  who  cannot  even 
speak  English.  These  are  investments 
in  the  future.  They  are  not  pork. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Flor- 
ida [Ms.  Brown]. 

Ms.  BROWN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  last  2  weeks.  I  have  heard  some 
of  my  colleagues  suggest  that  an  in- 
vestment package  is  not  necessary — 
that  growth  rates  are  up  and  unem- 
ployment numbers  down.  I  say  to  my 
friends  such  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Flor- 
ida. The  current  unemployment  rate  of 
7  percent  is  still  higher  than  it  was 
when  our  most  recent  recession  ended 
24  months  ago.  Even  more  startling  is 
the  fact  that  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
said.  "The  economy  is  still  about  3  mil- 
lion jobs  behind  where  we  would  be  in 
a  normal  recovery." 

It  is  time  to  help  the  economy  create 
those  jobs.  How  do  we  do  that?  By  fol- 
lowing the  President's  blueprint  for  re- 
covery. 

Each  week,  in  my  district,  I  am 
touched  by  those  who  cannot  find  work 
to  support  their  families,  single  moth- 
ers stretching  every  penny  to  make 
ends  meet  and  part-time  laborers  look- 
ing for  full-time  jobs.  The  answer  to 
their  prayers  will  not  come  in  rosy 
rhetoric,  but  in  quality  American  jobs. 

The  President's  package  will  create 
those  jobs  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  it. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Gingrich],  distinguished  whip 
of  our  party. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

In  some  ways,  a^  we  applaud  back 
and  forth  and  cheer  back  and  forth, 
this  debate  would  be  funny.  But  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  in 
some  ways  it  is  truly  tragic. 

We  score  debating  points  off  each 
other,  but  we  are  all  chipping  away  at 
the  authority  of  our  system  of  congres- 
sional representation. 

In  the  future,  historians  can  look  at 
today  as  a  case  study  in  the  decay  of 
American  Government. 

As  Americans  lose  trust  and  author- 
ity decays,  people  rebel  in  a  lot  of  odd 
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ways.  In  Italy,  the  Lombard  League 
and  its  allies  are  shaking  the  entire 
party  structure.  In  Japan,  the  domi- 
nant party  is  being  shaken  to  its  foun- 
dations, and  it  may  split  for  the  first 
time  since  its  founding  after  World  War 
II. 

In  America.  2  weeks  ago  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  hardly  a  right-wing  publi- 
cation, only  21  percent  of  the  American 
people  trusted  Government  to  do  the 
right  thing. 
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According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
that  trust  number  of  21  percent  is 
lower  than  Nixons  during  the  last 
week  before  he  resigned  in  Watergate. 
That  21-percent  trust  number  is  lower 
than  4  years  of  Jimmy  Carter's  Presi- 
dency with  13-percent  inflation  and  21- 
percent  interest  rates  and  441  days  of 
the  hostage  crisis. 

I  would  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis,  why  do  79  percent 
oi  the  American  people  refuse  to  trust 
Washington?  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  today's  House  behavior 
is  a  case  study.  Two  hours  ago  on  this 
floor  we  were  promised,  promised,  that 
we  would  not  appropriate  beyond  the 
caps.  Two  hours  ago,  not  a  lifetime,  2 
hours.  This  bill  is  deliberately  written 
to  be  outside  the  caps,  2  hours  later. 

Term  limitations  are  driven  by  dis- 
trust of  Congress.  They  are  averaging 
about  77  percent,  in  every  State  where 
they  can  get  to  the  ballot.  Ross  Perot's 
voters  say.  "Cut  spending  and  cut  the 
deficit.  " 

The  "lead  or  leave"  wants  us  all  to 
sign  on.  and  if  we  do  not  cut  it  in  half 
in  4  years,  get  out  of  here.  They  all  say. 
"Cut  spending  and  cut  the  deficit". 

I  heard  one  of  my  friends  tell  us  how 
government  can  be  loved,  and  it  is  won- 
derful. The  fact  is.  last  year  the  most 
powerful  single  phrase  by  any  can- 
didate in  the  Presidential  campaign 
was  the  following  words:  "The  Amer- 
ican people  believe  government  is  too 
big  and  spends  too  much.  "  The  Wash- 
ington Post  in  that  same  poll  reported 
that  by  76  to  9.  76  to  9.  people  thought 
the  President  had  not  cut  spending 
enough.  76  to  9. 

Ross  Perot  is  saying  in  his  new  poll, 
a  $2  spending  cut  for  every  $1  of  tax  in- 
crease. It  should  make  my  more  mod- 
erate friends  happy.  At  least  he  is  will- 
ing to  have  tax  increases.  But  for  that 
standard  of  S2  for  every  $1  tax  increase, 
we  ought  to  have  a  $34  billion  tax  cut 
attached  to  this  bill,  because  that  is 
how  the  math  works.  Since  we  are  rais- 
ing spending,  we  ought  to  be  giving  the 
American  people  back  money,  because 
we  are  failing  them.  We  are  not  giving 
them  any  kind  of  spending  cut  in  this 
bill. 

Two  hours  ago  the  following  words 
were  said:  "We  will  not  appropriate 
above  these  caps."  This  bill  clearly  vio- 
lates that  definition.  They  can  come  up 
with  sophistry,  they  can  explain  how 
that  is  for  next  year,  not  this  year. 


The  objective  fact  is.  in  a  country 
that  no  longer  trusts  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, tonight  if  the  Members  vote 
against  this  motion  to  recommit,  they 
are  voting  for  a  bigger  deficit,  for  more 
real  borrowing,  they  are  voting  to 
spend  money  they  are  not  willing  to 
pay  for.  They  are  going  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money. 

By  the  way.  over  5  years  that  $31  bil- 
lion is  around  $37  billion,  by  the  time 
we  add  in  the  interest  rate.  I  ask  the 
Members  to  please  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit  to  keep  the  Congress' 
faith. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
one  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Bishop]. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

A  country  doctor  was  called  to  the 
outreaches  of  his  county  to  treat  an  in- 
jured, poor  black  sharecropper  who  had 
an  infected  leg.  on  the  verge  of  gan- 
grene. He  had  a  young  boy  who  rode 
out  with  him.  and  after  the  treatment 
was  completed  and  the  leg  saved,  but 
the  doctor  unpaid,  the  little  boy  on  the 
way  back  to  town  asked  the  doctor  why 
he  would  spend  all  day  riding  out  to 
treat  a  patient  yet  be  unpaid,  when  he 
could  have  stayed  in  his  office  and 
earned  many  fees  from  treating  pa- 
tients. 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  young  boy 
and  he  said,  "Son,  today  we  had  an  op- 
portunity to  help  somebody.  " 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  help 
somebody.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
help  our  ailing  country,  to  help  our 
sick  economy,  to  help  our  courageous 
President  try  to  jump  start  this  econ- 
omy. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  help 
somebody:  to  help  our  youth,  to  help 
the  expanding  youth  projects  with 
Head  Start,  Chapter  1,  childhood  im- 
munizations. We  have  an  opportunity 
to  help  senior  citizens  with  our  service 
employment  for  older  Americans,  our 
urban  areas  with  housing  and  economic 
development,  minority  business  pro- 
grams, our  rural  areas,  our  jobs  for 
small  business. 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
help  somebody.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
pass  this  economic  stimulus  package 
and  let  us  help  America. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask.  is  there  1  more  minute  remaining 
on  my  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDade]  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  will  not  use  even  the  entire 
minute.  I  simply  want  to  remind  the 
House  what  we  are  doing  here  now.  The 
motion  to  recommit  says  the  $4  billion 
for  unemployment  compensation  is  im- 
mediately  released.   It  does  not  stop 


any  of  the  other  programs.  It  simply 
says  if  we  want  them,  we  have  to  offset 
them.  Just  do  not  add  it  to  the  deficit. 

Do  what  the  American  people  are 
asking  us  to  do.  Do  the  responsible 
thing.  If  we  are  going  to  have  this 
stimulus  program,  offset  it,  and  do  not 
add  it  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time,  which  I  believe 
is  4  minutes,  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Florida  [Mrs. 
Meek]. 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  keep 
hearing  some  words  here:  Ross  Perot.  I 
keep  hearing  other  words.  It  is  like 
Tennessee  Williams  would  call  mendac- 
ity. That  is  what  I  have  heard  tonight, 
mendacious  statements,  telling  that 
this  particular  stimulus  package  will 
not  get  this  country  going.  It  will  get 
this  country  going. 

I  am  sure  that  each  of  the  Members, 
regardless  of  their  party,  wants  to  go 
home  and  tell  the  people  they  rep- 
resent. "We  did  something  to  help  you. 
We  didn't  do  something  to  stifle  you." 
That  is  what  this  budget  is  all  about. 

What  the  Members  need  to  do  now  is 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Don't  worry 
about  your  party.  People  back  home 
don't  care  what  party  you  are  in.  You 
can  be  an  I-ate-a-tater.  They  don't 
care.  What  they  want  us  to  bring  back 
to  them  is  something  they  can  use  to 
improve  their  quality  of  life. 

Vote  for  this  stimulus  package  to- 
night. It  is  an  investment  in  America. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
who  oppose  the  President's  package  to- 
night 1  want  to  pose  just  one  question: 
Where  are  the  jobs? 

Where  are  the  jobs  for  the  16  million 
people  who  can't  find  full-time  work? 
Tonight.  16  million  Americans.  That's 
five  times  as  much  as  the  work  force  in 
all  of  New  York  City. 

It's  larger  than  the  population  of  47 
States.  For  4  years  we've  heard  that  we 
should  not  worry  about  this  problem.  I 
remember  that  Boston  Globe  headline 
from  a  year  ago:  'Do  nothing  on  Econ- 
omy, Bush  advises.  "  And  I  remember 
the  administration  comments  through- 
out the  year. 

"No  recession."  "Mild  recession." 
"The  recession  has  ended."  "It's  no  big 
deal."  Well,  finally  we  have  a  President 
who  knows  its  a  big  deal.  A  President 
who  has  a  plan  to  get  the  economy 
moving.  A  President  who  has  the  broad 
support  of  the  American  people. 

The  President's  plan  does  many 
things.  But  it  does  one  thing  above  all. 
It  creates  jobs.  Let  me  repeat  that.  It 
creates  jobs,  right  now— with  imme- 
diate investment,  and  in  the  future,  be- 
cause it  invests  in  the  future.  Invests 
in   our   communities.    Invests   in   edu- 


cation. Invests  in  training.  Invests  in 
health.  Invests  in  affordable  housing. 
Invests  in  small  business.  All  that  will 
create  jobs  and  growth  for  America  not 
just  next  year  but  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

That's  why  three  University  of 
Michigan  economists  said  the  other 
day,  that  if  we  just  stick  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  we'll  have  an  even  greater 
decrease  in  the  deficit  than  the  admin- 
istration predicts,  and  even  more 
growth. 

There  are  those  in  this  Chamber  to- 
night who  say  we  shouldn't  pass  this 
bill  because  it's  not  really  an  emer- 
gency, that  we  shouldn't  be  investing 
$16  billion  now.  Let  me  remind  them: 
The  level  of  funding  in  this  bill  is  $5.5 
million  below  the  spending  caps  set 
forth  in  the  1990  budget  agreement. 

But  even  more  important,  we  need  to 
invest  now  if  our  economy  is  to  grow 
this  year— and  next  year— and  the  year 
after  that — so  we  can  finally  get  our 
deficit  under  control. 

Some  say  we  are  in  a  recovery.  You 
think  it  sounded  like  a  recovery  to  the 
people  at  Northwest  Airlines  last 
month  when  they  announced  they  were 
laying  off  another  1,000  people?  Or 
McDonnell  Douglas  when  they  cut  8.700 
jobs?  Or  Sears— 50.000  :obs?  Or  Boeing: 
20.000  jobs?  Or  General  Motors,  or  IBM 
or  Kodak,  or  the  80  other  large  firms 
who  announced  big  job  cuts  since  Janu- 
ary 1. 

Some  recovery.  The  personnel  ex- 
perts have  great  names  for  it. 
Downsizing.  Restructuring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  pink  slip.  And  it 
devastates  families.  In  the  23  months  of 
this  so-called  recovery,  job  growth  has 
been  about  one-fifth  of  the  usual  recov- 
ery. 

There  are  still  3  million  more  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work  than  there  were  be- 
fore the  recession  began.  Three  mil- 
lion. Let's  start  putting  these  people 
back  to  work. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this  to  my  col- 
leagues. Bill  Clinton  was  elected  Presi- 
dent for  a  simple  reason.  Change.  Peo- 
ple were  tired  of  the  status  quo.  They 
wanted  a  President  who  would  act. 
Who  had  a  plan.  This  is  his  plan.  Give 
him  the  chance  to  make  it  work.  Lis- 
ten to  the  voices  all  around  America. 
From  labor,  from  business.  From  pri- 
vate sector  and  public  sector.  From 
farmers  and  teachers.  From  assembly 
line  workers  and  white  collar  workers. 
From  people  in  the  suites  and  people 
on  the  streets.  They  are  voices  for 
change.  They  want  action.  Let's  pass 
the  bill  right  now.  Defeat  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

Stand  up  to  the  guardians  of  gridlock 
just  as  we've  stood  up  all  day  to  those 
who  want  only  to  delay,  to  deny,  to  de- 
rail, to  deadlock. 

Let's  send  the  whole  economic  pack- 
age to  the  President.  Let's  give  him 
the  chance  to  do  what  voters  want  him 
to  do.  Let's  give  the  millions  who  need 


work  and  need  hope  the  courage  to 
keep  looking.  And  let  them  see  that 
we're  doing  our  job  to  help  Americans 
find  theirs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  181.  noes  244. 
not  voting  5.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  87] 
AYES— 181 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL) 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA> 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Bate  man 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Bunnin^ 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (CA) 

Combest 

Condit 

Cox 

Crane 

Crape 

Cunningham 

Deal 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doolittle 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

English  (OK) 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks (CT) 

Franks (N J) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Gllman 

Gingrich 


Abercrombie 
Ackermao 


Goodlatte 

Goodling 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

HalKTX) 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hasten 

Heney 

Herger 

HobsoD 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hufnngton 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Inglis 

Inhofe 

Istook 

Johnson  iCT) 

Johnson  iGAi 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kasich 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightroot 

Linder 

Livingston 

.Machtley 

ManzuUo 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCrery 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mclnnis 

McKeon 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (FL) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Murphy 

NOES— 244 

Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  (NJ) 


Nussle 

Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pombo 

Porter 

Pryce(OH) 

Quinn 

Rams  tad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Royce 

Santorum 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

SchlfT 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Talent 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (NO 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torkildsen 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 


Bacchus  (FL) 
Baesler 
Barcia 
Barlow 
Barrett  (WI) 
Becerra 
Bellenson 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bishop 
BUckwell 
Boehlert 
Bonior 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brewster 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL)  - 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Cardin 
Can- 
Chapman 
Clay 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clybum 
Coleman 
Collins  (IL) 
Collins  (MI) 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coppersmith 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danser 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
DeFazlo 
DeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Durbln 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (TX) 
Engel 

English  (AZ) 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Flngerhut 
Flake 
Foglietta 
Ford  I  MI) 
Frank  (MA) 
Frost 
Furse 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Gordon 
Green 
Gunderson 
Gutierrez 
Hall  (OHj 


Baiton 
Ford(TN) 


Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hinchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbnieckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E  B 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Klink 

Kopetski 

Kreidler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlin 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

Maloney 

Mann 

Manton 

Margolies- 

Mezvinsky 
Markey 
Martinez 
Matsui 
Mazzoli 
.McCloskey 
McCurdy 
McDermott 
McHale 
McKinney 
McNulty 
Meehan 
Meek 
Menendez 
Mfume 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Minge 
Mink 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moran 
Murtha 
Nadler 
Natcher 
Neal  (MA) 
Neal  (NO 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Olver 
Ortiz 
Owens 

NOT  VOTING— 5 


Pallone 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Paj-ne(VA) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN> 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NO 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmeister 

Sarpalius 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slatteo' 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Taylor  (MS) 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 

Unsoeld 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Vtsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 

Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whillen 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Henry- 
Myers 

D  0018 
changed 


Quillen 


his   vote    from 


Mr.    REED 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  GREENWOOD  and  Mrs.  JOHN- 
SON of  Connecticut  changed  their  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

a  0020 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McDermott).  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice,  and   there  were — yeas  235,    nays 
190,  not  voting  5,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  88] 
YEAS— 235 


Abercrombie 
AckemuiD 
Andrews  (ME) 
Andrews  <NJ) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Applegate 
Bacchus  iFL) 
Baesler 
Bare  La 
Barlow 
Barrett  (WI) 
Becerra 
Bellenaon 
Berman 
Bevill 
Bilbray 
Bishop 
Blackwell 
Boehlert 
Bonlor 
Borski 
Boucher 
Brooks 
Browder 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (FL) 
Brown  (OH) 
Bryant 
Byrne 
Cantwell 
Cardln 
Can- 
Chapman 
CUy 
Clayton 
Clement 
Clyburn 
Coleman 
Collins  I IL) 
Collins  (MI) 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Costello 
Coyne 
Cramer 
Danner 
Darden 
de  la  Garza 
Deal 
DeFazlo 
OeLauro 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Deutsch 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dooley 
Durbin 
Edwards  iCA> 
Edwards  iTX) 
Engel 

English  (AZ) 
Eshoo 
Evans 
Fazio 

Fields  (LA) 
Filner 
Flngerhut 
Flake 
Foglletta 
Ford  (MI) 


Frank  (MA) 

Frost 

Furse 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Ghckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Green 

Gutierrez 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamburg 

Hamilton 

Harman 

Hastings 

Hefner 

Hilliard 

Hlnchey 

Hoagland 

Hochbrueckner 

Holden 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Inslee 

Jacobs 

Jefferson 

Johnson  (GA) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Johnson.  E.  B. 

Johnston 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Klein 

Kllnk 

Kopetski 

Kreldler 

LaFalce 

Lambert 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LaRocco 

Laughlln 

Lehman 

Levin 

Lewis  (GA) 

Liplnski 

Lloyd 

Long 

Lowey 

.Maloney 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

.McCurdy 

McDermott 

McHale 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Meehan 

Meek 

Menendez 

Mfume 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 


Minge 

Mink 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moran 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nadler 

Natcher 

Neal  (MA) 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olver 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Pallone 

Pastor 

Payne (NJ) 

Payne  ( V A ) 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Peterson  (FL) 

Peterson  (MN) 

Pickle 

Pomeroy 

Poshard 

Price  (NC) 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Richardson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal-Allard 

Rush 

Sabo 

Sanders 

Sangmelster 

Sarpallus 

Sawyer 

Schenk 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Scott 

Serrano 

Sharp 

Shepherd 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strickland 

Studds 

Stupak 

Swett 

Swift 

Synar 

Tanner 

Tejeda 

Thornton 

Thurman 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Tucker 


Unsoeld 

Velazquez 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walsh 

Washington 


Allard 

Archer 

Armey 

Bachus  (AL> 

Baker  (CA) 

Baker  (LA) 

Ballenger 

Barrett  (NE) 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakls 

Bliley 

Blute 

Boehner 

Bonilla 

Brewster 

Running 

Burton 

Buyer 

Callahan 

Calvert 

Camp 

Canady 

Castle 

Clinger 

Coble 

Collins  (G  A) 

Combest 

Condlt 

Coppersmith 

Cox 

Crane 

Crapo 

Cunningham 

DeLay 

Diaz-Balart 

Dickey 

Doollttle 

Do  man 

Drejer 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Emerson 

English  (OK) 

Everett 

Ewing 

Fawell 

Fields  (TX) 

Fish 

Fowler 

Franks  (CT) 

Franks (NJ) 

Gallegly 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Geren 

Gilchrest 

Gillmor 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodlatte 

Goodling 


Waters 

Watt 

Waxman 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

WlUon 

NAYS— 190 

Goss 

Grams 

Grandy 

Greenwood 

Gunderson 

Hall  (TXi 

Hancock 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hayes 

HeHey 

Merger 

Hobson 

Hoekstra 

Hoke 

Horn 

Houghton 

Hufflngton 

Hunter 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inglls 

Inhofe 

Is  took 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson.  Sam 

Kaslch 

Kim 

King 

Kingston 

Klug 

Knollenberg 

Kolbe 

Kyi 

Lazio 

Leach 

Levy 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llghtfoot 

Linder 

Livingston 

Machtley 

Mann 

Manzullo 

Margolles- 

Mezv'insky 
McCandless 
McCoUum 
McCrery 
McDade 
McHugh 
Mclnnls 
McKeon 
.McMillan 
Meyers 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (FL) 
Mollnari 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morella 

NOT  VOTING— 5 


Wise 

Woolsey 

Wyden 

Wynn 

Yates 


Neal  (NO 

Nnssle 

Orton 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parker 

Paxon 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pombo 

Porter 

Pryce  (OH) 

Qulnn 

Ramstad 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rohrabacher 

Ros-Lehtinen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Royce 

Santorum 

Sax ton 

Schaefer 

Schlff 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shays 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Smith  (MI) 

Smith  (N J) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Steams 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Talent 

Tauzin 

Taylor  (MS) 

Taylor  (NC) 

Thomas  (CAi 

Thomas  (WY) 

Torklldsen 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weldon 

Wolf 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeliff 

Zimmer 


Barton 
Ford  (TN) 


Henrj- 
Myers 


Quillen 


n  0036 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 
(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 


trying  to  engage  the  majority  whip  in 
a  little  colloquy  about  the  schedule  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week  and  perhaps 
next  week. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sched- 
ule is  that  we  will  meet  on  next  Tues- 
day, March  23,  at  noon  and  have  7  sus- 
pensions. Recorded  votes  on  the  sus- 
pensions will  be  postponed  until 
Wednesday,  the  24th  of  March. 

Those  bills  are: 

H.R.  904,  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  to  Ensure  a  Competitive 
Airline  Industry,  concur  in  Senate 
amendment. 

House  Joint  Resolution  102,  appoint- 
ment of  Barber  B.  Conable  as  a  Citizen 
Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

House  Joint  Resolution  104,  appoint- 
ment of  Wesley  S.  Williams  as  a  Citi- 
zen Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

House  Joint  Resolution  105,  appoint- 
ment of  Hanna  Holburn  Gray  as  a  Citi- 
zen Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  41,  use 
of  rotunda  to  commemorate  victims  of 
the  Holocaust. 

H.R.  235,  Idaho  Land  Exchange  Act. 

H.R.  720,  Custer  National  Forest. 

D  0040 

On  Wednesday,  March  24,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
meet  at  2  p.m.  on  Wednesday  and  at  11 
a.m.  on  Thursday.  We  do  not  know 
about  Friday  as  of  yet. 

Our  schedule  for  Wednesday  ten- 
tatively is  to  do  H.R.  670,  the  Family 
Planning  Amendments  Act  of  1993,  sub- 
ject to  a  rule. 

We  will  let  Members  know  about  Fri- 
day as  soon  as  we  know,  and,  hopefully, 
that  will  be  soon. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solx)mon]  is  interested  in 
committee  funding. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  We  have  to  do  that,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  by  March  23,  and 
we  are  not  expected  to  do  it  next  week 
at  this  time.  We  will  probably  do  it  the 
following  week. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BONIOR]  says  we  will  not 
expect  to  do  the  committee  funding 
next  week? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Then  just  to  clarify 
again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  said 
the  pending  bills  on  Tuesday,  if  there 
were  votes  called  for.  they  would  be 
rolled  over  until  Wednesday? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  And  we  will  take  up 
the  Family  Planning  Act  amendments 
on  Wednesday,  and  does  the  gentleman 
think  in  his  opinion  that  there  might 
be  votes  on  Thursday  on  that  bill  as 
well? 
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Mr.  BONIOR.  We  are  anticipating 
votes  at  this  point,  yes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  We  are? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  At  this  point. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  We  are  anticipating 
votes? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  That  could  change,  but 
right  now  we  anticipate  that  Members 
should  be  aware  that  we  will  probably 
vote  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  And  does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  idea  about  when  we 
might  be  considering  the  debt  limit 
which  is  reaching  a  critical  period? 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Well,  we  have  to  do  it 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  I  sus- 
pect it  would  be  the  following  week, 
not  this  coming  week,  but  the  follow- 
ing week. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bonior]  for  en- 
lightening the  membership,  and  I  hope 
he  has  a  nice  weekend. 

Mr.  BONIOR.  The  same  to  my  friend 
from  New  York. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  FRIDAY, 
MARCH  19,  1993,  TO  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  23,  1993 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  Friday,  March 
19,  1993,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Tuesday,  March  23,  1993. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tanner).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON.  DAN 
ROSTENKOWSKI,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE   COMMITTEE    ON   WAYS    AND 

MEANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Hon.  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means: 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

Washington,  DC,  January  5,  1993. 
Hon.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY. 

The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives,  The 
Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  Is  to  advise  you 
that,  pursuant  to  sec.  8002  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  following-  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have  been 
designated  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Committee 


on  Taxation  during  the  103rd  Congress:  Dan 
Rostenkowski  (D.,  IL),  Sam  M.  Gibbons  (D.. 
FL).  J.J.  Pickle  (D.,  TX),  Bill  Archer  (R., 
TX),  Philip  M.  Crane  (R.,  IL). 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dan  Rostenkowski, 

Chairman. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  T.ALENT)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Regula,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Lambert)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mrs.  Lowey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Synar,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
23. 

Mr.  Olver,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
23. 

Mr.  Owens  for  60  minutes  each  day, 
on  April  1,  2,  14,  15,  16,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23, 
26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Talent)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Bliley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Combest  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mrs.  Morella. 

Mr.  Leach  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Ms.  Dunn. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Mr.  Schaefer. 

Mr.  Santorum. 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Oxley. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT. 

Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Porter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Lambert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Maloney. 

Mr.  Hochbrueckner. 

Mrs.  Clayton  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Pelosi. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mrs.  Kennelly. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mrs.  Meek. 


Mr.  Nadler. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Barcia. 
Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Moran. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Thurman. 
Mr.  BoRSKi. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  RlCH-^RDSON  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  StODds  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  80.  An  act  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve  in  the  State  of 
Texas  by  adding  the  Village  Creek  corridor 
unit,  the  Big  Sandy  corridor  unit,  and  the 
Canyonlands  unit;  to  the  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

S.  214.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  a  memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  its  environs  to  honor  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  served  in 
World  War  II  and  to  commemorate  United 
States  participation  in  that  conflict:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  275.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
town  of  Taos.  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  326.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  George  Washington  Birthplace  National 
Monument,  and  for  other  purjxjses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

S.  328.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  historic  structures  within  the  Sandy 
Hook  Unit  of  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources. 

S.  344.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
suitability  and  feasibility  of  designating  the 
Fox  and  Lower  Wisconsin  River  corridors  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  a  National  Herit- 
age Corridor,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

SJ.  Res.  22.  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  25.  1993,  as  "Greek  Independence  Day: 
A  National  Day  of  Celebration  of  Greek  and 
American  Democracy". 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  20.  1993.  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day". 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ms.  LAMBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
a.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  March 
23,  1993,  at  12  noon. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


March  18,  1993 


rencies  and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by 
them  during  the  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1992.  in  connection  with  foreign 


travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384, 
are  as  follows: 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERN- 
ING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Report  and  amended  report  of  House 
committees  concerning  the  foreign  cur- 

AMENDED  REPORT  OF  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JULY  1  AND  SEPT. 

30,  1992 


March  18,  1993 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Date 


Pet  diem ' 


IranSBOrtation 


Other  pu'DOses 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  emplayee 


Arnval       Departure 


Country 


Foreijn  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equwaleni 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 


Forei|n  cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


Foreign  Cur- 
rency 


US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 


OeMie  Getnardl  . 


9/6 


8/26  tooan  

W  Cliina  

Hi  Thailand  ... 

V7  Hm|  Italt . 


Committee  total 


484  OO 

1.752  00 

213  00 

sieoo 


(') 
P) 
(») 
P) 


484  00 

1,752  00 

213  00 

51600 

2.965  00 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

'It  loreign  currency  is  used,  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipended 

'Air  transportation  provided  by  USAf 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1992 


Oatt 


Name  of  Member  or  employet 


Arrival       Departure 


Country 


Hon  Mike  Synar  12/20  12/27      SoutH  Atnca  

I2n»  12O0      Beliiam 

Commercial  transportation 

Committee  total  _     

'  Per  diefli  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 

')f  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  US  dollar  equivalent,  it  US  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  eipcnded 


Pet  diem' 

Transportation 

Othet 

purposes 

Total 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  US  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency          or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

Foreign  cur- 
rency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 
or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

US  dollar 
Foreign  cur-      equivalent 
rency         or  U  S  cur- 
rency' 

1,418S0 
H2.m 

1418  50 

........._......     --— - 

542  00 

6.423  44 

1,960  50 


6  423  44 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

918.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  the 
Department's  1992  report  on  the  Supportive 
Housing  Demonstration  Program,  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  11387;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

919.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  involving  Unit- 
ed States  exports  to  Mexico,  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  635(b)(3)(i);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

920.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  Corporation's  semiannual 
report  of  activities  and  efforts  relating  to 
utilization  of  the  private  sector,  pursuant  to 
12  U.S.C.  1827:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

921.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  CEO. 
Resolution  Trust  Corporation,  transmitting 
a  report  entitled  "Progress  of  Investigations 
of  Professional  Conduct  through  December 
31.  1992".  pursuant  to  Public  Law  101-647.  sec- 
tion 2540  1104  Stat.  4885):  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

922.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  notice  of  Final  Fund- 
ing Priorities  for  the  Rehabilitation  Re- 
search and  Training  Centers,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

923.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  Final  Regulations— In- 


stitutional Eligibility  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  As  Amended:  Student  As- 
sistance General  Provisions,  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  1232(d)(1);  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

924.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
General  Counsel.  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting  a  notice  of  meeting  related  to 
the  International  Energy  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

925.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(ei:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

926.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Inter- 
Americans  Foundation,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

927.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Senior  Dep- 
uty Chairman.  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S52(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

928.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Legislative  and  Public  Affairs,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  report  of 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

929.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corporation, 
transmitting  a  report  of  activities  under  the 
Freedom   of   Information   Act   for   calendar 
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year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

930.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Of- 
fice of  Personnel  Management,  transmitting 
a  report  of  activities  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1992.  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

931.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Executive  Di- 
rector. Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  of  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for 
calendar  year  1992.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

932.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Naval  Sea 
Cadet  Corps,  transmitting  the  Annual  Audit 
Report  to  the  Corps  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31.  1992.  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C. 
1101(39).  1103;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

933.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  assessment  of 
threats  in  domestic  airport  security,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  101-«)4.  section  106(d)  (104 
Stat.  3075):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BACCHUS  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  ZiMMER.  Mr.  Kreidler,  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Paxon. 
Mr.  Ca.mp.  Mr.  Greenwood.  Mr.  Klug. 
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Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Wyoming.    Mr.     Petri,     Mr.    Gene 
Green,  and  Mr.  Gutierrez): 
H.R.  1395.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  tighten  re- 
strictions on  former  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branch  officials  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEILENSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr  T  PArHV 
H.R.  1396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  system  of  spending  limits  and  par- 
tial public  financing  for  House  of  Represent- 
atives election  campaigns,  to  prohibit  con- 
tributions by  multicandidate  political  com- 
mittees, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  House  Administration, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Lantos,   Ms.   Kaptur,   Mr. 
Berman,     Mr.     Sanders,     and     Mr. 
TOWNS): 
H.R.  1397.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion  of  goods   produced  abroad  with   child 
labor  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARDIN: 
H.R.  1398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  health  insurance  coverage 
for  workers  and  the  public  in  a  manner  that 
contains  the  costs  of  health  care  in  the  Unit- 
ed States:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  En- 
ergy and  Commerce,  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Doolittle.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Baker  of  California,  Mr.  Klug, 
Mr.  Goodlatte,  Mr.  Armev,  and  Mr. 

TORKILDSEN): 

H.R.  1399.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
new  Federal  programs  shall  terminate  no 
later  than  5  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  law  that  establishes  the  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Markey): 
H.R.  1400.  A  bill  to  amend  section  315  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  broadcasting  time  by  can- 
didates for  public  office:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  1401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  remove  U.S.  tax  barriers 
inhibiting    competitiveness    of   U.S.    owned 
businesses  operating  in  the  European  Com- 
munity:   to    the   Committee    on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    GIBBONS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Payne  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  KopeTski,   Mr.  Jefferson,   Mr. 
Pickett,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Gene  Green,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mrs.  Bent- 
lev,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Filner,  Ms. 
Thurman.   Ms.   Snowe.  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  Living- 
ston.     Mr.      Goodling.      and     Mr. 
Torricelu): 
H.R.  1402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930    to    provide    effective    trade    remedies 
under  the  countervailing  and  antidumping 
duty  laws  against  foreign-built  ships  that 
are  subsidized  or  dumped  and  to  provide  oth- 
erwise for  fair  trade  for  the  U.S.  shipbuilding 
and  repair  industry:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    GIBBONS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Ranged: 
H.R.  1403.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  the  Carib- 
bean  Basin  Initiative  is   not  adversely  af- 


fected by  the  Implementation  of  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  and  to 
apply  "fast  track"  approval  procedures  to 
free  trade  agreements  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  certain  Caribbean 
Basin  countries:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER: 
H.R.  1404.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  amounts  re- 
ceived by  a  veteran  in  a  legal  settlement 
with  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for 
injuries  arising  from  the  negligence  of  the 
Department  shall  be  excluded  from  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  annual  income  for 
purposes  of  programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs  that  are  in- 
come-based: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  1405.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  the  formula  for  pay- 
ments to  States  for  care  furnished  to  veter- 
ans in  State  homes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Shaw,   Mr.   Andrews  of  Texas,   Mr. 
Matsui,  and  Mr.  Gephardt): 
H.R.  1406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  rehabilitation  credit  under  the 
passive  activity  limitations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  MALONEY: 
H.R.  1407.  A  bill  to  prohibit  govemment-to- 
government  and  commercial  arms  sales  to 
any  country  that  is  participating  in  or  co- 
operating with  the  boycott  of  Israel  by  Arab 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mrs.   MORELLA   (for  herself,   Ms. 
Lowey.  Mrs.  Mink.  Ms.  Slaughter, 
Mr.  Olver.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Towns.  Mrs.  Unsoeld,  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and 
Ms.  Maloney): 
H.R.  1408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to  ad- 
dress   gender    equity    in    mathematics    and 
science  education:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
H.R.  1409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  reduce  compliance  costs 
and  administrative  burdens  in  connection 
with  foreign  taxes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  1410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the  deduc- 
tion for  States  and  local  income  and  fran- 
chise taxes  shall  not  be  allocated  to  foreign 
source  income:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  1411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  double  the  maximum 
benefit  under  the  special  estate  tax  valu- 
ation rules  for  certain  farm,  and  so  forth, 
real  property:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  UNSOELD: 
H.R.   1412.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Shellfish   Safety   Program:   jointly,   to   the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DREIER: 
H.R.  1413.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  penalty 
imposed  on  wage  income  earned  by  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  retirement  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Smith  of  Or- 
egon. Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mrs. 
Vucanovich.  Mr.  Doouttle.  Mr. 
Herger,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr. 


Skeen.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Taylor  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Pack- 
ard.  Mr.   Gallegly,   Mr.   Hancock. 
Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Armey,  and  Mr. 
Zeliff): 
H.R.  1414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  making  de- 
terminations of  whether  a  species  is  an  en- 
dangered   species    or   a    threatened    species 
other  than  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  best  sci- 
entific and  commercial  data  available,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER: 
H.R.  1415.  A  bill  to  provide  veterans  bene- 
fits to  ceruin  individuals  serving  in  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  in  a  combat  zone  during  a 
period  of  war,  and  for  other  purposes:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  1416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  include  liability  to  pay 
compensation   under   workmen's   compensa- 
tion acts  within  the  rules  relating  to  certain 
personal  liability  assignments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Florida: 
H.R.  1417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Family  and 
Medical   Leave   Act  of  1993  to  restore  the 
leave  rights  of  certain  employees;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Ms.  LOWEY: 
H.R.  1418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the  treat- 
ment of  tenant-stockholders  in  cooperative 
housing    corporations    also    shall    apply    to 
stockholders  of  corporations  that  only  own 
the  land  on  which  the  residences  are  located: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  MORELLA  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida): 
H.R.  1419.  A  bill  to  authorize  research  and 
evaluation  programs  for  monitoring,  detect- 
ing, and  abating  lead  based  paint  and  other 
lead  exposure  hazards  in  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology  and  En- 
ergy and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Dellums,    Mr.    Bacchus  of  Florida, 
Mr.  DE  LUCK),  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  John- 
son of  South  Dakota.  Ms.  McKinney, 
Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Acker- 
.MAN,  and  Mr.  Markey ): 
H.R.    1420.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
F(X)d.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  in- 
gredient labeling  for  malt  beverages,  wine, 
and  distilled  spirits  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself.  Mr.  Shays, 
Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bacchus  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  BEILENSON,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
BoRSKi.  Ms.  Byrne,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
de  Lugo,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Edwards 
of    California.    Mr.    Faleo.mavaega, 
Mr.    Frank    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Gonzalez.      Mr.      Gutierrez.      Mr. 

HCXJHBRUECKNER.   Mr.  JEFFERSON.  Mr. 

Johnston  of  Florida.  Ms.  Lowey.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler of  California.  Mrs.  Morella.  Ms. 
Norton.  Mr.  Owens.  Ms.  Pelosi.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Romero- 
Barcelo.  Ms.  Roybal-Allard.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Studds. 
Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Traficant.  Mr.  Yates.  Ms.  Waters. 
and  Mr.  Wheat): 
H.R.  1421.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  importation  and 
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the  manufacture  of  firearms  designed  to  ac- 
cept a  silencer,  bayonet,  grenade  launcher, 
flash  suppressor,  or  folding  stock,  of  certain 
ammunition  feeding  devices,  and  of  related 
devices,  and  to  provide  for  the  imposition  of 
enhanced  penalties  for  the  possession  or  the 
use  of  any  such  item  in  a  crime  of  violence 
or  in  a  drug  trafficking  crime;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  1422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1966  to  deny  any  deduction  for 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  cutting  of 
old-growth  redwood  timber  and  certain  other 
redwood  timber  and  to  impose  an  excise  tax 
on  the  cutting  of  such  timber:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ALLARD.  Mr.  ANDREWS  Of  Maine,  Mr. 
Armey.  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Barrett  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Berelter.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr. 
BoEHNER.  Mr.  Bonilla.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster. Mr.  Browder,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Burton 
of  Indiana.  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Combest.  Mr. 
Condit,  Mr.  CosTELLO.  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  DooLEY,  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Dun- 
can. Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr. 
Fields  of  Texas.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Gallegly. 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Hastert.  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Inhofe.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr. 
KOLBE,  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr. 
Lancaster.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Ms.  Long. 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  McCrery.  Mr. 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Neal  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Nussle,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Paxon. 
Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Pickett.  Mr. 
PoMEROY,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Rowland. 
Mr.  RoYCE,  Mr.  Sarpalius,  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shays. 
Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Smith  of  Michi- 
gan. Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Swift.  Mr.  Tanner,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr.  Upton, 
Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
Zeliff.  and  Mr.  Zimmer): 
H.R.  1423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  allow  li- 
censed veterinarians  to  order  the  extra-label 
use  of  drugs  in  animals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FRANK  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  1424.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  5-month  waiting  period  required  in 
order  for  an  individual  to  be  eligible  for  ben- 
efits based  on  disability  or  for  the  disability 
freeze  and  to  eliminate  the  24-month  waiting 
period  for  disabled  individuals  to  become  eli- 
gible for  Medicare  benefits;  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Williams); 
H.R.  1425.  A  bill  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment, productivity,  and  use  of  Indian  agri- 
cultural lands  and  resources;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  1426.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  dams  located  on  Indian  lands  by  the 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  through  con- 
tracts with  Indian  tribes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  SPRATT: 
H.R.  1427.  A  bill  to  extend  the  existing  sus- 
pension of  duty  on  tetraamino  biphenyl;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRAMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett.  Ms.   Snowe.   Mr.   Armey,   Mr. 
Boehner.    Mr.    Buyer.    Mr.    Castle, 
Mr.  Dickey,  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Ewing. 
Mr.  Goodlatte,  Mr.  Goss.  Mr.  GUN- 
derson,  Mr.  Hancock.  Mr.  Hoekstra. 
Mr.  Sam  Johnson.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.   Manzullo.  Mr.   Machtley. 
Mr.    McCandless.    Mr.    Minge.    Mr. 
Ramstad.     Mr.     Rohrabacher.     Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Smith  of  Or- 
egon. Mr.  Thomas  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Torkildsen,  and  Mr.  Walshi: 
H.R.   1428.   A  bill   to  rescind  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth, 
and  Families,  the  Select  Committee  on  Hun- 
ger, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  effective  April  1,  1993;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Ms.  DeLauro.  Mr.  Shays. 
Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 
Franks  of  Connecticut): 
H.J.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  in  1993  and  1994  as 
"National  Hospice  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.     INHOFE    (for    himself,     Ms. 

McKinney.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Gunder- 

SON.  Mr.  Hastert.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

Mr.    Traficant.    Mr.    Gillmor.    Mr. 

CoLUNS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Condit,  Mr. 

Pete    Geren.    Mr.    Brewster,    Mr. 

Slattery,  and  Mr.  Lauohlin): 

H.  Res.  134.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  cause  the 

publication  of  Members  signing  a  discharge 

motion;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Dingell.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Bonior,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams): 
H.  Res.  135.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the   House   of  Representatives   that   the 
Chairman    of   the    Federal    Communications 
Commission  take  certain  action;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Ms.  DUNN: 
H.  Res.  136.  Resolution  requiring  that  un- 
expended balances  in  the  official  allowances 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

59.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Newt  Mexico,  rel- 
ative to  placing  conditional  human  rights 
provisions  on  the  "Most  Favored  Nation" 
trade  status  of  China;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  , 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  BLILEY  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  1429) 
for  the  relief  of  Charlotte  S.  Neal;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


March  18,  1993 

ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  3:  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Hinchey. 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  McNULTi'.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Meehan.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Poshard. 
Mr.  Studds.  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Gordon. 
Mr.  Bevill.  and  Ms.  Brown  of  Florida. 

H.R.  58:  Mr.  Horn. 

H.R.  59:  Mr.  PAYNE  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Linder. 
Mr.  Talent.  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Bunning,  and 
Mr.  Armey. 

H.R.  112:  Mr.  Goss. 

H.R.  115:  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Sanders.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Ranoel. 
Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Ber.man,  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo.  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, Ms.  Maloney,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mrs.  Mink, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  140:  Mr.  Franks  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Crapo.  and  Mr.  Kim. 

H.R.  142:  Mr.  PETRI. 

H.R.  146:  Mr.  Sam  Johnson. 

H.R.  147:  Mr.  Sam  Johnson. 

H.R.  159:  Ms.  DUNN. 

H.R.  167:  Mr.  PoSHARD. 

H.R.  171:  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  RoYCE.  and  Mr. 
Hancock. 

H.R.  212:  Mr.  Regula. 

H.R.  359:  Mr.  Evans. 

H.R.  425:  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.R.  426:  Mr.  Nadler. 

H.R.  449:  Mr.  Greenwcxjd. 

H.R.  496:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  498:  Mr.  Romero-Barcelo. 

H.R.  513:  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  EwiNG,  Ms. 
Margolie.s-Mezvinsky.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Kim.  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana. 

H.R.  535:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Sarpalius.  Mr. 
APPLEOATE.  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  Callahan. 
Mr.  Cardin,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Clement.  Mr. 
Condit.  Mr.  Costello,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  English  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Pete  Geren,  Mr.  Gene  Green.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Ms.  Lowey.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Peterson  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Poshard.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
SA.NGMEI8TER,  Mr.  SHAW,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Swett.  Mr. 
Tanner.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Spratt.  Mr.  Zeliff.  and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  539:  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Ramstad,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, and  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  558:  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Schaefer.  Mr.  Dornan.  Ms.  Thurman.  Mr. 
Hutto.  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi. 

H.R.  561:  Mr.  Living.ston.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr. 
Burton  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr. 
Hefley.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lauohlin.  Mr. 
Slattery.  Mr.  Barcia,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Holden.  Mr.  Boehner.  Mr.  Istook. 
Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Bartlett.  and  Mr.  Orton. 

H.R.  640:  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  649:  Mr.  Blackwell. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Royce. 

H.R.  676:  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Baker  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  684:  Mr.  Ewing. 

H.R.  692:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Kopetski.  Mrs.  Clayton.  Mr.  Payne  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Reynolds. 

H.R.  700:  Mr.  Kopetski. 

H.R.  739:  Mr.  Sa.m  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 
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H.R.  749:  Mr.  ORTON.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr. 
Manzullo.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Gunderson. 
Mr.  Rohrabacher,  and  Ms.  Thurman. 

H.R.  771:  Miss  COLLINS  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Towns,  and  Mr.  Strickland. 

H.R.  796:  Mr.  Evans.  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Engel.  Ms. 
DeLauro.  Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  Johnson.  Mr. 
Hochbrueckner.  Mr.  Hinchey.  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  DeFazio,  Mr.  Coppersmith. 
Mr.  Barrett  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Gilchrest.  Mr.  Towns,  Mrs.  Thurman.  Mr. 
Shays.  Mr.  Greenwood.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Ms. 
Schenk.  and  Ms.  EsHoo. 

H.R.  799:  Mr.  Allard  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  826:  Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Peterson  of 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Upton,  and  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  887:  Mr.  ROYCE. 

H.R.  894:  Mr.  ZELIFF. 

H.R.  895:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Ra.mstad.  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Livingston,  and 
Mr.  Ewing. 

H.R.  896:  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Ewing.  and  Mr.  Goss. 

H.R.  930:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Zimmer.  Mr.  Frank  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Brewster,  and  Ms.  Slaughter. 

H.R.  947:  Mr.  Taylor  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
DeFazio.  and  Mr.  Blackwell.    . 

H.R.  962:  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  PAYNE  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  OxLEY.  Mr.  Ewing.  Mr.  Deutsch, 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Linder,  Mr. 
Crapo.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Talent,  Mr. 
Barlow,  Mr.  Pete  Geren,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  RoEMER.  Mr.  Bunning.  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Zeliff.  Mr.  Franks  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Armey.  Mr.  Bilbray,  and  Mr.  Laughlin. 

H.R.  967:  Mr.  McHuGH.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Gallegly, 
Mr.  Boehner,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Doolittle. 
Mr.  Kingston.  Mr.  Gillmor.  Mr.  Kanjorski. 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  HOLDEN.  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Kyl,  Mr.  Johnson  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Orton. 

H.R.  1013:  Mr.  HuTTo.  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr. 
Holden.  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
McHale,  and  Mr.  Moran. 

H.R.  1025:  Mr.  McHale.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Abercrombie.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Becerra.  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Hamburg,  Ms.  Meek,  and  Ms.  Eshoo. 

H.R.  1026:  Mr.  Goodlatte.  Mr.  LINDER,  Mr. 
Gutierrez.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Canady. 
and  Mr.  Meehan. 

H.R.  1048:  Mr.  NEAL  of  North  Carolina  and 
Mr.  Brya.nt. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  1085:  Mr.  McCollum  and  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter. 

H.R.  1086:  Mr.  DORNAN  and  Mr.  Zeliff. 


HR.  1087:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Diaz-Balart, 
and  Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1099:  Mr.  Machtley  and  Mr.  Zeliff. 

H.R.  1121:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Em- 
erson, Mr.  Neal  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Brewster. 

H.R.  1131:  Mr.  Talent. 

H.R.  1135:  Mr.  Lazio.  Mr.  Moran,  Mr. 
DeFazio.  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  1141:  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  and  Mr. 
Bilbray. 

H.R.  1142:  Mr.  Doolittle,  Mr.  Orton.  and 
Mr.  Ewing. 

H  R.  1145:  Mr.  Levy,  Mr.  DooLnTLE,  Mr. 
Torkildsen,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Dornan,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1152:  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr. 
McDermott.  Mr.  Kopetski,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Bereuter.  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Becerra. 
Mrs.  Meek.  Mr.  Menendez,  Mr.  Blackwell. 
and  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  1153:  Mr.  LEHMAN,  Mr.  Kopetski.  Mr. 
Hcxhbrueckner,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Evans.  Mrs.  Maloney.  Mr.  Menendez.  and 
Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1157:  Mr.  Blute.  Mr.  Lazio,  and  Ms. 
Molinari. 

H.R.  1164:  Ms.  ESHOO. 

H.R.  1169:  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Frank  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
ARMEY.  Mr.  Ballenger,  and  Mr.  Hancock. 

H.R.  1195:  Mr.  VALENTINE,  Mr.  Fingerhut. 
Mr.  Spence,  Ms.  Slaughter.  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bor- 
ski.  Mr.  Sabo,  and  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  1208:  Mr.  LIPINSKI  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1222:  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr. 
Dornan,  Mr.  Ewing.  and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.R.  1251:  Mr.  Sarpalius  and  Ms.  Dunn. 

H.R.  1276:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Bli- 
LEY.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Sam  Johnson,  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Mr.  Fields  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  1285:  Mr.  STARK,  Mr.  Poshard.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1301:  Mr.  Gallegly. 

H.J.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Barcia. 

H.J.  Res.  78:  Mr.  Andrews  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Bacchus  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bilbray.  Mr. 
Bonior.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Dickey,  Mr.  Frank 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hilliard.  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  Machtley.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Orton.  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Schu- 
.MER,  Mrs.  Unsoeld.  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Mann.  Mr. 
Ridge.  Mr.  Klink.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Kleczka.  Mr.  Leh.man.  Mr.  Gene  Green, 
Ms.  Snowe.  and  Mrs.  Mink. 

H.J.  Res.  92:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Lazio,  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. Ms.  Thurman,  Mr.  Machtley.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,    Mr.    Lantos,    Mr.    Murphy.    Mr. 
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Sabo.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr. 
Bilbray,  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Flake. 

H.J.  Res.  94;  Mr.  Spratt  and  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Ms.  Shepherd,  Mr.  Derrick, 
and  Ms.  Long. 

H.J.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Neal  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Foglietta,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Blute,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Green-wood,  and  Mr.  Price  of  North 
Carolina. 

H.J.  Res.  130;  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley.  Ms.  Eddie  Bernice  Johnson,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Romero- 
Barcelo.  and  Mr.  Frost. 

H.J.  Res.  149:  Mr.  APPLEGATE,  Mr.  LiPINSKI, 
Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Poshard,  Mr.  Bateman, 
and  Mr.  Walsh. 

H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Mr.  Serrano.  Mr.  Re^-n- 
OLDS.  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mr.  McKeon,  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Olver,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
Gene  Green.  Ms.  Thurman,  Mr.  Barnett  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.  Con.  Res.  46;  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Gene 
Green,  and  Mr.  Slattery. 

H.  Con.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Fawell, 
and  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.  Con.  Res.  52:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Moran. 
Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
and  Mr.  McCurdy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  Mr.  BERMAN,  Mr.  GEJDEN- 
SON.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  California, 

H.  Res.  41:  Mr.  ISTOOK. 

H.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Collins  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Hutchinson.  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Kim.  Mr. 
GOODLATTE.  Mr.  Manzullo,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Gutierrez,  and  Mr.  Istook. 

H.  Res.  86:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Filner.  Ms.  Harman.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Mineta.  Ms.  Roti-bal-Al- 
lard.  Ms.  Schenk.  and  Ms.  Waters. 

H.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Frank  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Baker  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Armey.  Ms.  Pryce  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ballenger. 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas.  Ms.  Danner.  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Kim. 

H.  Res.  118:  Mr.  TORRICELLI,  Mr.  ACKERMAN, 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida.  Mr.  Engel.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Deutsch, 
Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Gil.man.  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr. 
Rohrabacher,  Mr.  Levy-.  Mr.  Royce.  and  Mr. 
Laughlin. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

19.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Washington  State  Bar  Association,  rel- 
ative to  funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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March  18,  1993 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SPENDING 
PRIORITIES  REFORM  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17.  1993 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Corv 
gressman  Tim  Penny  of  Minnesota,  and  I  will 
be  introducing  the  Spending  Priorities  Reform 
Act  of  1993,  also  known  as  Porkbusters  III. 
The  measure  will  repeal  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances for  747  projects,  worth  Si  .96  billion 
which  were  furxJed  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  ap- 
propriation bills. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  extensive  research  of 
fiscal  year  1993  appropriation  bills  by  the 
pooled  staff  of  the  porkbusters  coalition,  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  64  Members  of  the  House. 
5  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  1 1  national  tax- 
payer groups.  Porktxjsters  seeks  the  repeal  of 
only  procedural  pork,  that  is,  spending  projects 
which  bypass  Congress'  established  proce- 
dures for  authorizing  and  spending  taxpayers' 
nrioney. 

The  pori<busters  group  has  developed  a  list 
of  seven  tests  to  identify  spending  which  basi- 
cally bypasses  Congress'  own  rules.  Spending 
projects  which  trip  at  least  three  eviderx;es  of 
wasteful  spending  are  included  in  the  bill. 

We  are  aware  of  course  that  repeal  of  these 
projects  would  not  balance  the  budget.  Yet  if 
Congress  cannot  cut  these  most  egregious 
projects,  we  shall  never  be  taken  seriously 
about  nx}re  substantial  cuts  in  spending. 

Why  do  I  say  this? 

First,  t>ecause  the  results  of  our  annual  defi- 
cits, the  national  debt,  now  S4.1  trillion,  is  so 
serious.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  S300  billion  of  in- 
terest will  be  incurred  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  national  debt.  Congress 
has  not  balanced  a  budget  in  23  years — only 
once  in  the  last  32  years.  The  share  of  the 
debt  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica is  now  516,000.  CBO  reports  that  our  na- 
tional debt  is  now  51  percent  of  our  Nation's 
GDP  and  will  climb  to  57.9  percent  in  4  years. 

Second,  even  If  Congress  were  to  pass  all 
the  new  taxes,  new  spending  and  spending 
cuts  suggested  by  President  Clinton.  CBO  es- 
timates added  debt  of  Si. 584  trillion  during  the 
next  4  years.  In  6  years  the  new  debt  will  be 
S2.489  trillion.  And  there  is  no  balanced  budg- 
et in  sight.  Perhaps  sometime  in  the  next  cen- 
tury? 

America  is  the  richest  Nation  on  Earth.  Just 
think  what  we  coukJ  do  with  the  3300  Ijillion 
we  spend  on  interest  to  meet  such  challenges 
as  health  care  and  Head  Start.  Yet.  because 
of  the  profligate  overspending  of  Congress,  we 
find  ourselves  borrowing  from  our  chikjren  and 
grandchildren  to  meet  these  challenges. 

Third,  the  public  has  no  faith  in  the  collec- 
tive will  of  Congress  to  control  their  profligate 
overspending.  New  national  taxes  anid  spend- 
ing are  forever;  real  spending  cuts  are  rare. 


Congress,  nxsre  than  the  people,  has  to  be 
challenged  and  that  challenge  has  to  tjegin 
with  cuts  in  spending — not  more  taxes  and 
more  spending.  I  came  to  Congress  in  1985, 
the  first  year  of  the  heralded  spending  limits  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  Those  limits  were  avoided, 
waived,  repealed,  scuttled,  rewritten,  by- 
passed, arxJ  ignored  by  Congress  each  time 
serious  spending  cuts  were  required.  I  also 
saw  the  1990  budget-deficit  law  passed  with 
its  massive  new  taxes  and  promised  spending 
cuts  and  likewise  saw  it  manipulated,  avoided, 
waived,  abused,  and  bypassed  while  deficits 
and  the  national  debt  continued  to  climb  to  all- 
time  heights.  Indeed,  the  stimulus  package  of 
SI  6.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1993  represents  an 
avoidance  of  the  firewalls  and  spending  limits 
of  the  1990  Budget  Deficit  Act. 

Since  there  is  no  line-item  veto  to  weed  out 
procedural  port<,  Congress  itself  must  there- 
fore do  so.  Cutting  procedural  pork  spending 
represents  the  first  toddling  steps  of  congres- 
sional spending  reform.  America  is  looking  for 
a  signal  that  Congress  is  willing  to  begin  seri- 
ous cutting  of  spending.  If  Congress  cannot 
lay  the  axe  to  one  of  the  main  roots  of  pork 
spending,  that  is,  procedural  pork,  its  resolve 
to  be  serious  about  cutting  spending  under  the 
President's  tax  and  Sf)erKl  and  cut  proposals 
is  hollow  indeed. 

Perhaps,  the  only  way  to  control  congres- 
sional overspending  is  to  chain  Congress  to 
the  Constitution  and  require  Congress  to  do 
so.  I  know  it  is  theoretically  true  that  Congress 
should  be  atAe  to  cut  out  pork  and  guarantee 
the  tjalarKir>g  of  the  national  budget  without 
being  constitutionally  required  to  do  so.  It  is 
also  theoretically  possiljle  for  Congress  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  the  press  or  freedom  of 
religk)n  without  having  those  rights  irKutoated 
in  our  Bill  of  Rights.  But  most  of  us  are  thank- 
ful that  those  guarantees  are  in  the  Constitu- 
tion arxj  not  subject  to  the  whims  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  stop  financially 
abusing  future  generations  of  Americans.  Our 
children  and  grandchildren  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect Congress  to  act  responsibly.  A  first  step 
would  be  the  passage  of  the  Spending  Prior- 
ities Reform  Act  of  1992. 


HONORING  MICHAEL  J.  RILEY  AS 
THE  TEAMSTERS'  HISPANIC  CAU- 
CUS MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17, 1993 
Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating  Mi- 
chael  J.    Riley,   president.   Joint   Council   of 
Teamsters   No.    42   and   chairman.   Western 
Confererx:e  of  Teamsters,  on  being  named  as 
the  Teamsters'  Hispanic  Caucus  Man  of  the 
Year. 


Born  in  San  Francisco,  Brother  Riley  was 
initiated  into  the  Teamsters  in  1948,  as  a 
member  of  local  No.  860.  While  maintaining 
his  HDembership,  Mike  graduated  from  Riordon 
High  School  and  later  attended  San  Francisco 
City  College. 

For  2  years,  1953-54,  Mike  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  attaining  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
After  returning  from  Korea,  Mike  transferred 
his  union  membership  to  Teamsters  local  No. 
256.  At  local  No.  256,  Mike  became  increas- 
ingly active  in  union  affairs.  Over  the  next  few 
years.  Mike  earned  a  reputation  as  a  hard 
wort<er  and  visionary  leader.  In  1956,  Mike 
was  hired  as  an  organizer  and  business  rep- 
resentative for  the  Western  Conference  of 
Teamsters.  As  such,  he  transferred  his  mem- 
bership to  Los  Angeles  teamster  local  No. 
986.  At  that  time,  local  No.  986  had  a  mem- 
bership of  less  than  500  Teamsters.  Over  the 
next  three  years,  Mike's  fellow  brothers  and 
sisters  at  local  No.  986  took  note  of  his  dedi- 
cated efforts  and,  in  1959,  elected  him  vice 
president. 

In  1962,  Mike  t)ecame  coordinator  for  local 
No.  986  and  in  1968  he  was  elected  the 
local's  president  and  executive  administrator. 
Since  1974,  Mike  has  served  as  local  No. 
986's  secretary-treasurer.  According  to  Mike's 
colleagues,  under  his  capable  leadership,  local 
No.  986  has  steadily  grown  in  size  and  stat- 
ure. Today,  local  No.  986  boasts  a  memtjer- 
ship  of  more  than  1 8,000  Teamsters. 

In  addition  to  his  distinguished  service  to  the 
memtjers  of  local  No.  986,  in  1978.  Mike  was 
elected  president  of  Teamsters  Joint  Council 
No.  42.  As  president,  Mike's  responsibilities 
cover  southern  California  and  southern  Ne- 
vada. In  1981,  Mike  was  appointed  an  inter- 
national union  representative  arxJ  in  1985  he 
was  appointed  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  He  held 
that  post  until  1992.  Mike  also  serves  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Western  Conference  of  Teanv 
sters  Pension  Trust  and  he  has  served  several 
times  as  a  member  of  the  txjard  of  directors 
of  the  International  Foundation  of  Employee 
Benefit  Plans. 

Mike  is  also  active  in  civk:  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations. He  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Big  Brothers  of  Greater 
Los  Angeles  and  the  board  of  directors  of  Hol- 
lywood Canteen.  Mike  also  is  vice  president  of 
the  California  Labor  Federation  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Michael  J.  Riley,  for  over  40 
years,  has  been  a  strong  advocate  for  our  Na- 
tion's working  men  and  women.  He  has  t)een 
at  the  forefront  of  ensuring  that  the  rights  of 
the  thousands  of  Teamsters  throughout  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  area  are  protected.  This 
Friday,  March  19,  1993,  the  Teamsters'  His- 
panic Caucus  will  honor  Michael  J.  Riley  as 
their  Man  of  the  Year.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  Mike  and  to  thank 
him  for  his  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
causes  of  organized  labor. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER— SLANDER  FOR 
PROFIT 


•  This  •'bullet"  symbol  idencifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  17. 1993 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an  article 
written  by  a  friend  of  mine,  Sam  Devine,  who 
served  this  House  for  22  years  as  the  Rep- 
resentative from  the  12th  District  of  Ohio.  As 
many  of  you  know,  Sam  was  one  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  G-men  before,  during  and  after 
WorW  War  II  and  can  attest  to  Mr.  Hoover's 
character  and  integrity.  He  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  recent  allegations  about  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver which  have  been  made  public  in  a  book  by 
Anthony  Summers.  I  share  Sam's  observa- 
tions with  my  colleagues  for  their  conskJer- 
ation. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover— Slander  for  Profit 
(By  Former  Rep.  Sam  Devine) 

It  really  troubles  me  to  read  scurrilous  at- 
tacks on  a  respected  person,  after  they  are 
dead  and  gone,  and  unable  to  respond,  by  one 
who  was  too  cowardly  to  make  allegations 
when  the  subject  was  alive  and  could  defend 
their  honor. 

During  my  many  years  in  Congress.  1  was 
personally  acquainted  with  J.  Eklgar  Hoover, 
longtime  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  prior  to  his  death  in  1972.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  devoted  his 
life  to  honest,  even-handed,  law  enforce- 
ment. I  was  in  touch  with  him,  as  were  many 
other  Members  of  Congress,  on  legislation 
having  to  do  with  the  Justice  Department 
and  national  security. 

Recently,  a  book  was  thrust  upon  America 
by  a  British  author,  Anthony  Summers,  enti- 
tled "Official  &  Confidential— The  Secret 
Life  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover." 

Curiously  enough,  the  very  makeup  of  the 
book  and  the  author  raises  several  questions. 
Namely,  what  are  the  principal  points  of  the 
book?  What  are  the  sources  that  back  up  the 
scurrilous  allegations?  What  are  the  back- 
grounds of  the  "sources"?  Has  the  author 
been  previously  discredited  as  a  result  of  his 
work? 

As  most  of  my  former  colleagues  know.  I 
have  always  been  somewhat  of  a  history  buff. 
I  enjoy  reading  and  knowing  about  the  he- 
roes of  our  Country.  Consequently.  I  grow  a 
little  suspicious  when  authors,  particularly 
from  foreign  countries,  constantly  defame 
Americans  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
protecting  and  defending  the  United  States. 

I  knew  J.  Edgar  Hoover  well  enough  to  re- 
alize what  he  has  done  for  American  law  en- 
forcement through  centralization  of  finger- 
prints, scientific  crime  detection,  usage  of 
computerization  to  promote  the  splendid  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center  and  many 
other  innovations  that  have  modernized  our 
system  of  crime  detection. 

Mr.  Hoover  had  faults  like  any  other 
human  being.  He  may  have  stayed  on  too 
long  in  a  tough,  demanding  job.  but  I  seri- 
ously doubt  that  the  sensationalized,  dis- 
torted claims  we  hear  about  him  twenty 
years  after  his  death  can  be  anywhere  near 
accurate. 

The  book  to  which  I  make  reference.  "Offi- 
cial &  Confidential— The  Secret  Life  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover."  and  previous  books  by  An- 
thony Summers  would  appear  to  contain  ma- 
licious gossip,  innuendo  and  gross  distortion. 

The  chief  point  of  Summers"  latest  book, 
the  one  about  Mr.  Hoover,  seems  to  be  that 
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Hoover  was  blackmailed  by  members  of  orga- 
nized crime  and  forced  to  stop  investigations 
into  such  crime  because  the  mob  had  evi- 
dence he  was  a  homosexual.  These  charges 
are  vague  and  totally  lacking  in  specific 
facts  and  dates.  Now,  let's  look  at  the  evi- 
dence: 

The  FBI  had  no  jurisdiction  to  investigate 
organized  crime  until  1961.  when  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  signed  into  law  such  fed- 
eral statutes  making  it  a  crime  for  Inter- 
state Transportation  of  Gambling  Para- 
phernalia. Wagering  Information  and  Travel 
in  Aid  of  Racketeering  Enterprises.  The  stat- 
utes, promoted  by  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, gave  the  FBI  a  whiphand.  What 
were  the  results? 

There  were  80  subjects  arrested  in  1962 
under  these  laws.  There  were  72  indicted 
based  solely  upon  FBI  evidence.  In  1961 
through  1972.  the  year  Mr.  Hoover  died,  there 
were  1.783  convictions  of  organized  crime 
subjects.  These  included:  Sam  Giancana. 
Johnny  Dioguardia.  Raymond  Patriarca. 
Sam  Decavalcante.  Carlos  Marcello.  Stefano 
Maggadicio.  Nicola  Licata,  John  Cerone.  and 
Anthony  Giardada. 

But  let's  look  further. 

There  had  to  be  ongoing  intelligence  type 
investigations  for  the  FBI  to  accumulate  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  cause  the  aforementioned 
indictments.  Much  of  this  evidence  was  gath- 
ered as  a  direct  result  of  Hoover's  Top  Hood- 
lum Intelligence  Program  which  he  initiated 
in  the  fifties.  The  investigations  into  the 
blinding  of  syndicated  columnist  Victor 
Riesel  in  the  fifties  is  a  splendid  tribute  to 
the  FBI's  careful  work  at  that  time.  The  sub- 
ject was  apprehended,  indicted  and  con- 
victed. 

Let's  consider  another  true  fact.  Summers' 
book  names  the  deceased  hoodlum.  Meyer 
Lansky,  as  the  mobster  who  blackmailed  Mr. 
Hoover.  If  so,  why  did  the  FBI  constantly 
surveil  Lansky  and  gather  considerable  evi- 
dence on  him  back  in  the  fifties?  And.  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  FBI  had 
a  number  of  informants  inside  organized 
crime.  Two  were  highly  placed  mob  bosses. 
Facts  indicate  that  at  no  time  did  these  indi- 
viduals know  of  photographs  of  Hoover  and 
any  knowledge  of  homosexuality  possessed 
by  members  of  organized  crime. 

In  brief,  the  FBI  has  had  a  full  court  press 
all  along  in  the  field  of  organized  crime. 
There  has  been  no  stoppage,  delay  or  reason 
to  believe  anything  other  than  a  diligent  law 
enforcement  organization  doing  its  serious 
duty  to  uphold  and  defend  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

All  of  these  facts  would  seem  to  put  the  lie 
to  Summers'  book  and  his  sleazy  trumped  up 
charges. 

Who  are  the  sources  used  by  Summers? 
And  what  are  their  backgrounds?  A  careful 
check  reflects  that  Summers  used  convicted 
perjurers,  mobsters,  illegal  wiretappers  and. 
in  rare  instances,  disgruntled  FBI  personnel 
who  were  either  dismissed  with  prejudice  or 
could  not  stand  up  to  FBI  discipline  and  left 
the  organization  under  a  cloud!  And.  cus- 
tomarily with  Summers'  writing,  a  collec- 
tion of  deceased  individuals  who  can  no 
longer  be  called  upon  to  testify.  Innuendo, 
hearsay  and  third-handed  gossip  is  rampant. 

If  alleged  charges  by  Summers  were  ever 
brought  into  a  Court  of  Law.  or  before  a  Con- 
gressional Committee,  he  would  be  laughed 
into  ridicule.  There  are  no  photographs! 
There  is  no  proor 

There  have  been  hundreds  of  FBI  agents 
who  worked  side-by-side  with  Mr.  Hoover  for 
years.  Some  of  these  former  personnel  later 
became  members  of  Congress,  like  H.  Allen 
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Smith  (Cal.).  Paul  Kitchen  (N.C.).  Sam 
Devine  (Ohio).  Eldon  Rudd  (Ariz.),  etc.  Mr. 
Hoover  was  known  to  them  as  a  straight, 
tough,  well  disciplined,  deeply  religious  man 
who  was  married  to  his  job.  leading  the 
F.B.I.  There  was  no  hint  of  homosexuality 
known  at  any  time. 

To  understand  completely  the  nature  of 
such  false  allegations,  we  must  understand 
the  background  of  the  author:  In  1980.  Sum- 
mers wrote  a  book  "Conspiracy"  concerning 
the  death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
This  publication  justly  became  typical  of  the 
tired,  archaic,  distorted  "quick-buck"  type 
books  that  are  rapidly  thrown  together  in 
order  to  promote  sensationalized  sales  and 
make  a  dollar— regardless  of  the  deliberate 
falsities  shown  therein. 

In  this  particular  book  Summers  wrongly 
accused  the  CIA  of  involvement  in  President 
Kennedy's  assassination  and  one  David  Atlee 
Phillips,  a  CIA  employee,  of  being  subject 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  contact  man.  Excerpts 
from  this  book  were  carried  by  the  "Ob- 
server" in  England.  These  allegations  were 
later  repeated  in  the  book  "Death  in  Wash- 
ington" at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Phillips  instituted  a  libel  suit  and 
after  five  years,  the  author  and  publisher  of 
"Death  in  Washington"  were  forced  to  give  a 
retraction  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  here,  in 
Washington.  D.C.  and  agreed  to  make  a  fi- 
nancial settlement.  Mr.  Summers'  claims 
were  proven  to  be  false. 

There  is  still  more.  On  October  7.  1986.  the 
High  Court  in  London  announced  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  libel  suit  against  the  London  "Ol>- 
server."  This  paper  agreed  to  retract  An- 
thony Summers'  allegations  that  alluded 
David  Atlee  Phillips  had  been  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald's  contact  man.  The  "Observer" 
agreed  to  pay  Phillips  over  100.000  pounds  in 
damages.  *  ♦  *  Based  on  the  facts  just  stat- 
ed, how  can  anyone  believe  Mr.  Summers?  It 
would  seem  that  he  has  been  sufficiently  dis- 
credited to  warrant  caution  regarding  any 
charges  he  might  make.  He  is  certainly  no 
stranger  to  gross  distortion. 

The  "Washington  Times"  of  March  7.  1972. 
in  quoting  excerpts  from  another  publica- 
tion, had  this  to  say  about  Summers:  "Irre- 
spwnsibility  isn't  quite  the  word  we  would 
use  to  descril)e  Summers'  conduct.  Another 
word  better  fits  him:  'He  is  a  coward  who 
slandered  a  man  who  can  no  longer  defend 
himself." 

Mr.  Summers  has  obviously  committed  the 
same  errors  in  writing  about  Mr.  Hoover,  a 
deceased  person. 

Let  us  continue  to  insist  on  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  First  Amendment.  I  personally 
will  always  insist  on  this  premise.  But.  let  us 
as  American  citizens  while  insisting  upon 
literary  freedom,  also  condemn  literary  li- 
cense that  would  defame  our  Country  and  its 
great  men. 

Yes.  criticize  whenever  the  facts  clearly 
justify.  We  are  not  perfect,  and  all  should  be 
subject  to  the  rules  of  society.  In  observing 
such  rules  we  should,  however,  quickly  bring 
to  heel  those  individuals  who  attempt  to 
capitalize  upon  our  freedoms  through  the 
medium  of  sleaize.  outright  falsehood  and  dis- 
tortions all  for  the  purpose  of  greed. 

Our  Country  is  made  of  sterner  material. 
The  First  Amendment  does  not  embrace  such 
liberties. 
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SUPPORT  THE  SANCTITY  OF  LIFE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1993 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing the  unity  human  life  amendment.  I 
take  this  action  because  society  has  become 
incredibly  desensitized  to  the  miracle  of  life. 
Any  major  newspaper  can  tell  you  that  much. 
In  fact,  human  life  is  taken  for  granted  to  such 
an  extent  in  this  country  that  lyrics  from  rap 
songs  like  "Cop  Killa,"  gang  shootings  in  our 
schootyards,  and  the  rhetoric  of  choice  being 
used  to  justify  the  killing  of  millions  of  innocent 
preborn  boys  and  girls  no  longer  seem  dis- 
turtwrtg  to  many  Americans. 

Well,  I  am  one  Member  of  Congress  who  is 
greatly  disturbed  by  this  gruesome  reality  arxj 
wonder  too  how  shocked  and  disturt)ed  our 
forefathers  would  be  if  they  were  alive  today 
in  our  macabre  world?  How  woukj  they  react 
to  over  30  million  abortions  having  taken  place 
in  a  20-year  span  and  how  would  they  react 
to  doctors  mercifully  killing  the  psychologically 
depressed?  Well,  one  need  not  look  further 
than  in  the  words  of  Thonnas  Jefferson  to 
learn  of  the  importance  life  itself  had  in  the 
shaping  of  our  country  and  its  institutions. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.— Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  1776 

The  care  of  human  life  and  happiness,  and 
not  their  destruction,  is  the  first  and  only  le- 
gitimate object  of  good  government.— Thom- 
as Jefferson.  1809 

As  Federal  legislators,  if  is  our  duty  to  up- 
hokj  the  Constitution  and  to  stand  firm  for  the 
principles  that  first  created  it  and  continue  to 
shape  it  today.  For  this  reason,  I  am  once 
again  introducing  an  amendment  to  the  Corv 
stitution  declaring  life  itself  to  be  the  para- 
mount and  nrrast  fundamental  right  of  a  per- 
son. Although  Jefferson  and  our  other  fore- 
fathers assumed  that  life  itself,  in  all  its  conv 
p<exities,  was  a  self-evident  truth  and  a  right, 
our  modern  society  has  diverged  and  now 
views  life  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact.  This  is 
why  a  human  life  amendment  is  needed 
\o6ay. 

My  bill  is  entitled  the  "Unity  Human  Life 
Amendment."  It  was  drafted  with  the  support 
and  concurrence  of  every  major  pro-life  orga- 
nization including  the  National  Right  to  Life 
Committee,  ttie  American  Life  League,  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  of  Life,  the  Chris- 
tian Action  Council,  and  the  March  for  Life.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  a  clear  and  easily  understood 
piece  of  legislation.  The  bill  contains  three  pri- 
mary elements:  First,  it  states  the  right  to  life 
is  tfie  paramount  and  most  fundamental  right 
of  a  person;  second,  it  defines  the  word  "per- 
son"; and  third,  states  that  "no  unborn  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life  by  any  person:  Pro- 
vkjed  however,  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall 
prohibit  a  law  allowing  justification  to  be 
shown  for  only  those  medical  procedures  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  death  of  either  the  preg- 
nant woman  or  her  unbom  offspring,  as  long 
as  such  law  requires  every  reasonable  effort 
be  made  to  preserve  the  life  of  each." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  re- 
turn to  their  American  heritage  and  finally  put 
into  law,  what  our  forefathers  self-evidently 
held  true — that  the  right  to  life  is  the  para- 
mount and  most  furxjamental  right  of  a  per- 
son. 


BEILENSON-LEACH  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM  BILL 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BHLENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1993 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Leach,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
today  to  make  significant  changes  in  the  way 
congressional  campaigns  are  financed.  Our 
bill  is  intended  to  curb  the  influence  that  spe- 
cial interests  currently  have  on  our  legislative 
process,  reduce  the  amount  of  money  can- 
didates spend  running  for  office,  and  make 
congressional  elections  more  competitive. 

We  tjelieve  that  changing  our  campaign  fi- 
nance system  in  the  manner  called  for  by  this 
bill  would  do  more  to  increase  put>lic  con- 
fiderKe  in  our  ability  to  address  the  Nation's 
prot))ems  fairly  and  effectively,  and  to  improve 
respect  for  Congress,  than  any  other  kind  of 
institutional  reform  we  could  p>ossibly  make. 

Our  bill,  which  is  summarized  below,  calls 
for  financing  congressional  campaigns  pri- 
marily through  small,  home-state  indivkJual 
contributions  arxJ  matching  public  furxJs. 
House  candidates  who  agree  to  limit  their 
spending  to  S350.000  for  the  election  cycle 
would,  in  return,  receive  matching  funds  for 
each  in-state  individual  contribution  of  up  to 
S500,  along  with  postal  and  broadcasting  dis- 
counts— Out-of-state  contributions  woukJ  be 
permitted,  but  not  matched.  The  matching 
funds  would  give  candidates  sufficient  re- 
sources to  run  viable  campaigns  without  rely- 
ing on  PAC  contributions  or  large  individual 
contributions,  both  of  which  would  be  banned 
under  this  bill. 

This  proposed  system  of  financing  canv 
paigns  is  designed  to  shift  the  focus  of  fund- 
raising  away  from  Washington.  DC,  and  back 
to  districts  where  the  elections  are  taking 
place,  so  that  fundraising  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  a  candidate's  outreach  to  the  voters  he 
or  she  hopes  to  represent.  It  is  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  relationship  tjetween  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  people  who  elected 
them,  and  assuring  voters  that  their  represent- 
ative is  going  to  be  working  only  for  them,  not 
for  special-interest  groups  or  wealthy  individ- 
uals who  contributed  to  their  campaigns. 

Our  proposal  provides  several  incentives  for 
candidates  to  participate  in  this  voluntary  sys- 
tem of  public  financing.  Along  with  matching 
funds  and  postal  and  broadcasting  discounts, 
participating  candidates  who  have  nonpartici- 
pating  opponents  would  receive  additional 
public  funds  in  certain  circumstances  to  help 
ensure  that  participation  does  not  place  them 
at  a  financial  disadvantage.  For  example,  if 
the  nonparticipating  candidate  contributed 
5250,000  or  rrxjre  in  personal  funds  to  his 
campaign,  the  participating  candidate  woukJ 
receive  triple  matching  funds  for  eligible  con- 
tributions.   If    the    nonparticipating    candidate 
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raised  or  spent  more  than  $350,000  from  any 
source,  the  partrcipating  candidate  woukJ  re- 
ceive a  grant  of  public  funds  matching  the 
amount  above  S350.000  raised  or  spent  by 
the  nonparticipating  opponent. 

Along  with  reducing  the  influerwe  of  special 
interests,  our  bill  is  aimed  at  making  congres- 
sional campaigns  more  competitive,  which  we 
tjelieve  our  campaign  finance  laws  must  do  if 
they  are  to  have  any  credibility  at  all.  By  elimi- 
nating PAC  contributions,  this  legislation  would 
eliminate  the  enormous  advantage  incumbents 
have  in  a  system  where  incumtjents  have 
t)een  receiving  from  8  to  12  times  more  in 
PAC  contributions  in  recent  elections  than 
have  challengers.  In  addition,  our  bill  would 
prevent  all  House  candidates  from  carrying 
over  more  than  825,000  to  the  next  election 
cycle,  thus  preventing  incumbents  from  begin- 
ning an  election  cycle  with  large  war  chests 
that  discourage  challengers. 

Finally,  our  bill  provides  reforms  in  the  areas 
of  soft  money,  independent  expenditures,  bun- 
dling, leadership  PAC's,  and  Federal  Election 
Commission  requirements  for  enforcement 
which  are  similar  to  provisions  in  campaign  fi- 
nance t)ills  which  have  been  introduced  by 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  decided  to  introduce  this 
bill  because  we  believe  that  H.R.  3,  the  bill 
identical  to  the  one  Congress  passed  last 
year,  does  not  do  nearly  enough  to  solve  the 
most  serious  problems  with  our  current  sys- 
tem: the  enormous  amount  of  special-interest 
money  in  the  system,  the  growing  cost  of  run- 
ning for  office,  and  the  unfair  advantages  that 
the  existing  system  gives  incumtjents. 

The  most  glaring  flaw  in  H.R.  3  is  that  it 
woukJ  allow  participating  candidates  to  accept 
as  much  as  5200,000  in  PAC  contributions  in 
an  election  cycle,  with  up  to  510,000  from  any 
one  PAC.  Even  though  a  limit  at  that  level 
would  in  fact  reduce  the  amount  of  PAC  con- 
tributions typically  received  by  a  substantial 
numt)er  of  candidates,  5200,000  per  candidate 
is  still  an  immense  amount  of  money.  It  is  an 
amount  that  leaves  the  door  wide  open  to  the 
influence  that  special  interests  gain  through 
their  campaign  contributions. 

In  addition,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  a 
S600.000  spending  limit — along  with  significant 
exemptions  and  add-ons — represents  a  mean- 
ingful limit  on  the  cost  of  running  for  office. 
House  candidates  can  run  viable  campaigns 
on  less  than  that. 

Opponents  of  our  approach  are  likely  to 
raise  two  arguments  against  it,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  respond  to 
them.  One  is  that  the  public  will  not  accept  the 
idea  of  tax  dollars  lieing  spent  on  political 
campaigns;  the  other  is  that  spending  limits 
will  make  elections  less  competitive  by  hurting 
challengers. 

As  someor)e  who  is  deeply  troubled  by  our 
enormous  budget  deficits.  I  find  it  difficult  my- 
self to  propose  committing  tax  dollars  to  new 
government  spending.  However,  I  view  estat)- 
lishing  this  kirxj  of  campaign  finance  system 
as  an  important  part  of  getting  our  fiscal  house 
in  order.  A  fundamental  reason  why  we  have 
had  such  a  difficult  time  bringing  revenues  and 
spending  into  balance  is  that  special-interest 
groups,  using  the  influence  they  gain  through 
their  campaign  contributions,  have  so  effec- 
tively managed  to  obtain  and  keep  the  spend- 
ing programs  and  tax  t)enefits  they  want. 
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If  we  want  to  eliminate  reliance  on  special 
interests  for  campaign  financing,  we  must  pro- 
vide put)lic  funds — there  are  no  other  alter- 
natives for  making  it  possible  for  most  can- 
didates to  have  sufficient  resources  to  run  a 
campaign. 

We  taelieve  most  Americans  understand  that 
such  a  trade-off  is  necessary,  and  are  willing 
to  accept  the  burden  of  partly  financing  our 
campaigns  as  a  price  worth  paying  to  have  a 
Congress  that  is  rrxjre  responsive  to  them 
than  to  Washington  lobbyists.  In  fact,  it  was 
very  encouraging  to  see  the  results  of  a  recent 
poll  by  the  Center  for  New  Democracy,  which 
found  that  72  percent  of  voters  support  ex- 
tending public  financing  to  elections  for  Con- 
gress so  long  as  the  new  system  is  part  of  an 
overall  reform  package  aimed  at  limiting  spe- 
cial interests. 

The  other  criticism  which  I  feel  compelled  to 
respond  to  is  that  setting  spending  limits  puts 
challengers  at  a  disadvantage — that  chal- 
lengers need  to  spend  more  than  incumbents 
to  overcome  the  name  recognition  and  other 
built-in  advantages  of  incumt)ency.  But  the  re- 
ality of  our  existing  system  is  that  only  in  rare 
situations  do  challengers  raise  more  than  in- 
cumtjents.  Challengers  are  typically  at  an 
enormous  financial  disadvantage  to  incum- 
t)ents  in  terms  of  campaign  resources;  our 
proposal  would  make  many,  many  more  races 
financially  competitive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Clinton  has  called 
on  us  to  enact  significant  changes  in  the  way 
we  finance  our  campaigns,  and  our  constitu- 
ents strongly  support  him  on  this  issue.  We 
have  a  better  opportunity  this  year  than  we 
have  had  in  many  years  to  change  what  has 
become  a  corrupting,  demeaning  campaign  fi- 
nance system  into  one  that  is  truly  clean  and 
fair.  We  offer  a  proposal  to  do  that,  and  we 
urge  our  colleagues  to  join  us  in  supporting  it. 

Summary  of  Beilenson-Leach  Campaign 
Finance  Refor.m  Bill 

Voluntary  spending  limits  for  House  can- 
didates: 

Participating  candidates  may  spend  no 
more  than  S350.000  per  election  cycle  (or  for 
a  special  election)  plus: 

$150,000  extra  for  the  cycle  if  candidate  has 
competitive  primary  (where  at  least  one  op- 
ponent raises  or  spends  at  least  $50,000);  and 

$100,000  extra  in  the  case  of  a  run-off. 

Up  to  $25,000  for  accounting  and  legal  fees 
and  taxes  is  exempt  from  the  spending  limit, 
and  amounts  are  indexed  for  inflation. 

Ban  on  PAC  contributions: 

Participating  and  nonparticipating  can- 
didates are  prohibited  from  accepting  con- 
tributions from  multicandidate  political 
committees.  (PACs). 

If  the  prohibition  is  held  unconstitutional, 
candidates  may  accept  no  more  than  $1,000 
from  any  single  PAC  per  election  cycle,  and 
no  more  than  $70,000  in  aggregate  PAC  con- 
tributions (With  an  additional  $30,000  allowed 
in  the  case  of  a  competitive  primary  and 
$20,000  in  the  case  of  a  runoff). 

Limit  on  Individual  contributions: 

Participating  and  nonparticipating  can- 
didates may  not  accept  more  than  $500  from 
any  single  individual  per  election  cycle,  and 
contributors  must  be  of  voting  age. 

Benefits  to  participating  candidates: 

Matching  public  funds  (dollar  for  dollar) 
are  provided  for  instate  individual  contribu- 
tions of  $500  or  less,  up  to  a  maximum 
amount  of  $175,000.  (Out  of  state  contrlbu- 
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tions  are  permitted,  but  not  matched). 
Matching  funds  are  provided  in  $10,000  incre- 
ments beginning  with  the  first  $10,000  raised. 

Participating  candidates  may  use  the 
third-class  non-profit  postal  rate  for  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  mail  equal  to  tliree  times  the 
number  of  the  voting  age  population  in  the 
candidate's  district. 

Participating  candidates  may  purchase 
broadcast  time  at  50%  of  the  lowest  charge 
30  days  before  a  primary  election  and  45  days 
before  a  general  election.  Purchased  time 
would  be  nonpreemptible  unless  for  a  reason 
beyond  a  broadcaster's  control. 

Personal  contributions: 

Participating  candidate  may  contribute 
$30,000  of  own  funds,  none  of  which  is  eligible 
for  matching  funds  or  counts  toward  $10,000 
threshold  for  matching  funds. 

If  a  non-participating  candidate  contrib- 
utes more  than  $250,000  in  personal  funds  to 
his  campaigm.  his  participating  opponent 
may  receive  triple  matching  funds  for  indi- 
vidual contributions. 

Protection  from  Outspending  by  Non- 
participating  Candidate: 

If  a  participating  candidate  has  a  non- 
participating  opponent  who  raises  more  than 
the  participating  candidate's  limit,  the  par- 
ticipating candidate  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  of  public  funds  that  matches 
the  amount  the  nonparticipating  opponent 
has  raised  above  the  spending  limit. 

Surplus  campaign  funds: 

Any  campaign  funds  in  excess  of  $25,000 
must  be  deposited  in  Treasury  by  March  1 
following  the  November  election.  Provision 
is  applicable  to  both  participating  and  non 
participating  candidates. 

Declaration  of  participation: 

Must  declare  intention  to  participate  by 
January  31  of  election  year  or  when  filing 
statement  of  candidacy  with  FEC.  whichever 
is  later. 

Source  of  public  funding: 

Appropriations. 

Soft  money: 

All  money  raised  or  spent  by  any  party 
committee  solely  in  connection  with  a  fed- 
eral election  would  be  subject  to  federal  law 
for  spending,  contribution  source  limits,  and 
reporting,  rather  than  simply  state  law.  Ex- 
emption for  national  party  building  funds  is 
removed. 

State  party  spending  for  general  election 
support  of  a  presidential  nominee  would  be 
limited  to  10  cents  for  each  person  of  voting 
age  population  of  the  state,  and  30  cents  for 
federal  elections  of  national,  congressional, 
state,  and  local  party  committees. 

Independent  Expenditures: 

A  publicly  funded  candidate  who  is  the  tar- 
get of  an  independent  expenditure  may  re- 
ceive additional  $10,000  of  public  funds  for 
every  $10,000  spent  against  him.  A  candidate 
who  is  the  target  of  an  independent  expendi- 
ture used  for  a  broadcast  ad  may  purchase 
broadcast  time  immediately  following  the 
time  paid  for  by  the  independent  expendi- 
tures. 

Leadership  PACs: 

Prohibits  a  candidate  for  federal  office 
from  establishing,  maintaining,  or  control- 
ling a  PAC  to  contribute  to  other  candidates. 
Funds  in  existing  leadership  PACs  must  be 
turned  over  to  Treasury  within  60  days  of  en- 
actment. 

Bundling: 

Requires  that  any  contributions  made 
through  an  intermediary  be  treated  as  if 
they  were  made  by  the  intermediary.  No  ex- 
emptions for  non-connected  PACs. 

Federal  Election  Commission  Require- 
ments: 
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Requires  random  audits  for  both  partici- 
pating and  nonparticipating  candidates. 

Reduces  the  contribution  amount  for 
which  contributor  information  is  required 
from  $200  to  $50. 

Sense  of  House  of  Representatives  regard- 
ing Senate: 

Calls  on  the  Senate  to  act  on  legislation 
establishing  a  corresponding  system  of  cam- 
paign financing  for  Senate  elections  which 
includes  spending  limits,  partial  public  fi- 
nancing, prohibition  on  PAC  contributions, 
and  a  strict  limit  on  the  amount  of  campaign 
funds  that  may  be  carried  over  from  one 
election  cycle  to  the  next. 


BEILENSON/LEACH  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  LEACH 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18. 1993 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  most 
troubling  aspects  of  last  year's  Presidential 
election  is  the  fact  that  nearty  20  million  voters 
cast  a  vote  of  "no  confidence"  in  America's 
two  major  political  parties. 

Many  were  dismayed  by  the  Govemment's 
Inability  to  put  its  fiscal  affairs  in  order;  by  the 
actions  of  incumbent  politicians  wtra,  as  a 
group,  too  often  appear  to  place  self-interest 
ahead  of  the  public  interest.  Ross  Perot's  sup- 
porters, it  should  t>e  noted,  were  not  alone  in 
hoWing  tf>ese  concerns.  Tellingly,  the  findings 
of  a  public  opinion  poll  reported  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post  remirxj  us  that  only  1  in  5 
voters  trust  tf>e  Federal  Government  to  do 
what  is  right  most  of  the  time. 

At  issue  is  the  questkjn  of  wfiether  Con- 
gress can  re-establish  confidence  in  itself  and 
thus  in  the  American  experiment  with  self-gov- 
emment. 

Few  actions  would  do  rmre  to  signal  a  seri- 
ous willingness  of  legislators  to  repair  the  un- 
deriying  ethical  foundations  of  our  democratic 
institutions  than  timely  passage  of  legislation 
to  stem  the  escalating  costs  of  campaigns  and 
prohibit  special-interest  politk:al  contritxrtions. 

At  a  time  when  carxjidates  of  both  parties 
profess  the  desire  to  bnng  deficits  under  con- 
trol, it  should  be  stressed  that  Federal  deficits, 
and  more  importantly  the  economic  problems 
they  create,  are  directly  related  to  c^urrent 
campaign  financing  practk:es. 

Defk:its  t)egin  in  decisions  about  spending 
and  taxation,  which  themselves  begin  in  prom- 
ises and  obligations,  and  all  this  begins  with 
candidates.  It  t)egins  in  the  way  campaigns 
are  financed,  in  commitments  to  large  contrit> 
utors,  no  matter  wtx)  they  are. 

In  America  t(x)ay.  the  most  effective  way  for 
a  candidate  to  build  support  in  a  bid  for  legis- 
lative office  is  to  isolate  every  identifiable  inter- 
est group — especially  moneyed  groups — and 
announce  support  for  the  group's  vested  inter- 
ests. Accommodating  interest  groups  and  their 
political  action  committees  inevitably  leads  ei- 
ther to  the  proliferation  of  Federal  spending 
programs  or  the  weakening  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture, or  both. 

Fiscal  responsibility  is  impossit)le  to  main- 
tain when  lawmakers — that  is.  successful  can- 
didates— fiave  committed  themselves  in  ad- 
vance to  support  specific  tax  advantages  or 
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Government  expenditures  benefiting  ttiose 
having  made  generous  campaign  contribu- 
tions. 

The  public  interest  today  demands  that  re- 
straint be  placed  on  the  capacity  of  nwneyed 
interests  to  influence  public  policy-making. 
Thafs  why  I'm  proud  to  join  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Beilenson  of  California,  in  introducing  the 
"House  of  Representatives  Election  Campaign 
Reform  Act  of  1993.". 

Unlike  the  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
but  vetoed  by  the  President  last  year,  our  leg- 
islation represents  a  comprehensive  reform 
agenda. 

Rather  than  permitting  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Repfesentatives  to  accept  a  total  of 
$200,000  or  more  every  2  years  from  political 
action  committees,  this  legislation  proposes 
that  PAC  gifts  be  prohibited.  In  the  unfortunate 
event  that  this  provision  is  determined  to  be 
unconstitutional,  and  it  shoukj  be  emphasized 
that  no  one  can  predict  with  certainty  how  the 
Supreme  Court  might  view  the  issue,  this  leg- 
islation would  limit  individual  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  any  given  candidate  to  $1,000  per 
election  cycle,  with  an  aggregate  limit  for  all 
PAC's  combined  of  570,000  per  election  cycle. 
Rather  than  permitting  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  raise  and  spend 
unlimited  resources  each  2  years,  our  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  voluntary  spending  limit  of 
$360,000,  with  incentives  for  candidates  to 
comply  and  disincentives  for  opponents  to 
spend  egregiously.  Any  candidate,  once  hav- 
ing received  a  $10,000  threshold  level  of  in- 
State  contributions,  is  eligit}le  under  our  ap- 
proach for  matching  Federal  assistance,  up  to 
$175,000.  And.  if  an  opponent  spends  in  ex- 
cess of  S350.000  his  or  her  competitor  is  eligi- 
ble to  receive  matching  Federal  assistance  for 
such  excessive  expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  legislation  comes 
far  closer  to  the  kind  of  real  campaign  reform 
the  public  demands  than  measures  previously 
considered  by  this  House. 

If  we  are  to  act  responsibly  and  address  the 
economic  and  political  challenges  which 
confront  us,  we  must  come  to  recognize  that 
status  quo  approaches  to  campaign  finarx;e 
arxj  legislative  decisionmaking  are  far  more 
expensive  than  the  system  of  partial  pubic  fi- 
nancing we  propose,  and  that  the  current  sys- 
tem of  unrestrained  campaign  sfjending  bene- 
fHing  incumbents  in  almost  every  instance  in- 
hibits electoral  competition  far  more  than 
would  reasonable  spending  limits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  publk;  interest  is  Ijest  de- 
termined by  the  public.  Government  of,  by, 
and  for  the  people  cannot  be  a  government 
wtiere  influence  is  purchasable  through  sul> 
stantial  campaign  contritjutions.  It  is  time  to 
put  the  ordinary  taxpayer  first,  time  for  real 
campaign  reform. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
REGARDING  "SPECIAL  USE'" 
DEDUCTION 
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the  amount  of  the  special  use  deduction  that 
helps  families  preserve  their  farms.  Farms  can 
tje  extremely  valuable  in  today's  climate,  irv 
volving  millions  of  dollars  in  land  and  other  as- 
sets. Without  updating  the  special  use  valu- 
ation, families  may  still  find  it  necessary  to  sell 
off  farm  pfoperty  in  order  to  pay  Federal  es- 
tate taxes. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  double 
the  special  use  deduction  from  $750,000  to 
Si  .5  million  per  descendant.  A  doubling  of  the 
deduction  is  in  line  with  what  has  happened  in 
the  economy  since  the  $750,000  level  was  set 
in  1991.  Gross  domestic  product  is  54  percent 
higher  today,  consumer  prices  are  56  percent 
higher,  arxl  labor  costs  are  44  percent  higher. 
Unless  the  special  valuation  is  irKreased  to  re- 
flect changes  in  our  ecorx)my.  the  deduction 
will  protect  less  and  less  property  as  families 
try  to  preserve  their  farms  in  the  future. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  rigorous  re- 
strictions on  using  the  valuations.  Families 
woukj  have  to  keep  property  in  agricultural 
use  for  10  years.  A  family  memljer  must  actu- 
ally participate  in  farming  the  land;  ceasing  to 
use  property  in  agriculture  means  the  family 
will  have  to  pay  additional  estate  taxes. 

The  tHil  will  also  assist  families  attempting  to 
keep  small  businesses  Intact  because  they  will 
also  be  able  to  employ  the  expanded  special 
use  deduction  subject  to  the  same  rules  ttiey 
have  to  follow  today. 

I  hope  that  my  House  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  seeking  to  encourage  preserva- 
tion of  land,  preserve  family  businesses,  and 
to  encourage  small  businesses  of  all  kinds, 
the  special  use  deduction  obviously  rteeds  to 
be  restored  to  its  intended  value. 


KENTUCKY  STUDENTS  HONORED 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.   Mr.   Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legtslation  to  increase 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  congratulating 
some  of  the  finest  elementary  and  high  school 
students  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Kentucky — the  winners 
of  the  Courier-Journal  Conservation  Essay 
and  the  Jim  Claypool  Conservation  Poster 
Contest. 

The  following  students  were  selected  for  this 
honor: 

Bell  County:  William  Eric  Moore  (Poster), 
Page  Elementary.  Mary  Ellen  Hunley 
(Essay).  Bell  County  Middle. 

Breathitt  County:  Lindsey  Hudson  (Post- 
er), Highland-Turner  Elementary.  Reliecca 
Marie  Finney  (Essay),  Mt.  Carmel  High. 

Clay  County:  Tara  Bianca  Abner  (Poster), 
Horse  Creek  Elementary.  Heather  Elisha 
Jones  (Essay),  Manchester  Elementary. 

Floyd  County:  Katherine  Elizabeth  Hall 
(Poster).  Mountain  Christian  Academy.  Me- 
lissa LeAnn  Dye  (E:ssay).  Adams  Middle 
School. 

Harlan  County:  William  Paul  Carrol  (Post- 
er). Cawood  Elementary.  David  Dwain 
Hensley  (Essay).  Wallins  Jr.  High. 

Jackson  County:  Kyle  D.  Pierson  (Poster). 
McKee  Elementary.  Brent  Gabbard  (Essay), 
Jackson  County  High. 
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Johnson  County:  Byron  Gardner  (Poster), 
Paintsville  Elementary.  Erin  Allison  Collins 
(Essay),  Flat  Gap  Elementary. 

Knott    County:    William    Thomas    Smith 

(Poster).      Hlndman      ElemenUry.      Sarah 

Hagans  (Essay).  Knott  County  Central  High. 

Knox     County:     Jennifer     Nicole     Abner 

(Essay).  Jesse  D.  Lay  Elementary. 

Laurel  County:  Erin  Nlchole  Yaden  (Post- 
er), London  Elementary.  Koula  Zaneta 
Lynch  (Essay),  South  Laurel  Middle. 

Lee  County:  Brandy  Flowers  (Poster), 
Southside  Elementary.  John  Michael  Abner 
(Essay),  Lee  County  High. 

Leslie  County:  Brandon  Hensley  (Poster), 
Hayes  Lewis  Elementary.  John  Patrick  Hos- 
kins  (Essay),  Beech  Fork  Elementary. 

Letcher  County:  Amy  James  (Poster), 
Beckham  Bates  Elementary.  Christopher 
Paul  Smith  (Essay),  Arlie  Boggs  Elementary. 
McCreary  County:  Kelly  R.  Cecil  (Poster). 
Whitley  City  Elementary.  Jeffrey  Dale  Vann 
(Essay).  McCreary  Central  High. 

Martin  County:  John  Robert  Horn  (Poster). 
Warfield  Elementary.  Mandy  Horn  (Essay), 
Sheldon  Clark  High. 

Magoffin  County:  Matthew  Sean  Allen 
(Poster).  John  T.  Arnett  Elementary. 

Menifee  County:  Keisha  Renee  Charles 
(Poster).  Menifee  County  Elementary. 
Danielle  Tackett  (Essay).  Menifee  County 
High. 

Morgan  County:  Becky  Hampton  (Poster). 
Ezel  Elementary.  Brad  Lawson  (Essay).  Mor- 
gan County  High  School. 

Owsley  County:  Nicholas  Gibson  (Poster). 
Owsley  County  Elementary.  Eric  Mason 
(Essay).  Owsley  County  High. 

Perry  County:  Trevor  Pollard  (Poster). 
Dennis  C.  Wooton  Elementary.  Leslie 
Danelle  Deaton  (Essay).  MC  Napier  High. 

Pike  County:  Heather  P.  Whitt  (Poster). 
Blackberry  Elementary.  Leigh  Anne  Burke 
(Essay).  Brushy  Elementary. 

Pulaski  County:  Scott  Burton  (Poster), 
Nancy  Elementary.  Brad  Jones  (Essay), 
Somerset  High. 

Rockcastle  County:  Emily  Lewis  Correy 
(Poster).  Roundstone  Elementary.  Beth  Anne 
Durham  (Essay).  Brodhead  Elementary. 

Wayne  County:  Timothy  Vaughn  (Poster). 
Rocky  Branch  Elementary.  Stephanie 
Southard  (Essay).  Wayne  County  High 
School. 

Whitley  County:  Tood  Andrew  Rickett 
(Poster).  South  Elementary.  James  Seth 
Meadors  (Essay).  Whitley  County  High. 

Wolfe  County:  Nicholas  A.  Taulbee  (Post- 
er), Wolfe  County  Middle.  Glenna  Nicole 
Morrison  (Essay).  Wolfe  County  Middle. 


AMENDING  SUBPART  F  OF  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  amend  subpart  F  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  enable  U.S.  busi- 
nesses to  furKtion  in  the  single  European 
Community  [EC]  market  more  efficiently  and 
competitively.  This  legislation  would  facilitate 
the  consoli(Jation  of  the  European  activities  of 
U.S.  businesses,  eliminating  duplicative  and 
costly  operations  and  enhancing  the  ability  of 
U.S.  txjsinesses  to  compete  with  their  foreign 
competitors. 

The  EC  member  nations  continue  to  make 
steady  prrjgress  toward  a  single  unified  mar- 
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ket.  and  EC  and  other  foreign-based  compa- 
nies are  consolidating  their  European  oper- 
ations to  take  advantage  of  the  elimination  of 
economic  barriers  to  trade  within  the  EC.  For 
many  U.S.  companies,  however,  the  consoli- 
dation of  European  operations  within  ttie  EC, 
while  economical  from  a  non-U.S.  tax  stand- 
point, would  subject  those  companies"  foreign 
earnings  to  current  U.S.  taxation,  regardless  of 
whether  repatriated.  Thus,  U.S.  tax  law  forces 
U.S.  businesses  to  choose  b»etween  operating 
inefficient  separate  subsidiaries  in  each  Euro- 
pean country  in  which  they  do  business  or  fac- 
ing current  U.S.  taxation  on  the  earnings  and 
profits  of  centralized  European  subsidiaries. 
Our  tax  laws  should  not  impose  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  the  ability  of  our  U.S.  busi- 
nesses to  compete  internationally.  Unless  the 
sut»pan  F  rules  are  modified,  however,  U.S. 
businesses  will  continue  to  operate  at  a  signifi- 
cant competitive  disadvantage  in  the  EC  mar- 
ket. 

Traditionally,  U.S.  businesses  have  oper- 
ated in  the  various  EC  countries  through  sepa- 
rate subsidiaries,  resulting  in  the  duplication  of 
nnany  costly  administrative  and  operational 
functions.  The  elimination  of  the  artificial  eco- 
nomic txjundaries  anrong  the  EC  countries 
presents  a  unique  opportunity  for  these  com- 
panies to  consolidate  operations  to  operate 
more  efficiently  in  the  EC.  Our  U.S.  compa- 
nies' principle  competitors  have  already  t)egun 
to  centralize  functions  such  as  warehousing, 
accounting,  purchasing,  sales  and  services. 
arxJ  inventory  management  to  take  advantage 
of  the  sir>gle-economic  market.  Needless  to 
say.  such  rationalization  of  EC  operations  en- 
ables these  foreign  companies  to  operate 
much  more  efficiently  within  the  EC  with  sub- 
stantial economic  savings.  Our  U.S.  tax  laws, 
however,  act  as  a  substantial  deterrent  to 
similar  restructuring  by  U.S.  multinationals. 

Under  sutipart  F,  the  earnings  from  cross- 
tjorder  sales  by  European  and  other  foreign 
subsidiaries  are  subject  to  current  U.S.  tax- 
ation unless  those  earnings  are  subject  to  an 
effective  rate  of  tax  comp>arable  to  maximum 
U.S.  tax  rates.  Because  of  certain  timing  dif- 
ferences— for  example,  different  depreciation 
and  net  operating  loss  rules — t)etween  the  re- 
spective foreign  and  U.S.  tax  regimes,  U.S. 
multinationals  operating  in  the  EC  often  are 
unable  to  met  this  high-tax  exception  for  every 
taxable  year,  despite  the  fact  that  ttie  EC 
countries  impose  tax  on  corporations  at  rates 
comparable  to,  or  in  excess  of,  U.S.  rates.  In 
these  cases,  the  earnings  of  these  European 
subsidiaries  are  taxed  currently  in  the  United 
States,  preventing  those  subsidiaries  from  re- 
investing those  earnings  in  their  active  foreign 
txjsiness  operations.  Thus,  U.S.  tax  law  cre- 
ates a  bias  in  favor  of  operating  in  the  various 
EC  countries  through  separate  operating  sub- 
sidiaries performing  costly  and  duplicative 
functions.  Our  foreign  competitors,  meanwhile, 
are  operating  in  the  EC  free  from  such  re- 
straints arxJ  are  able  to  reinvest  their  earnings 
in  EC  operations  free  from  current  home-coun- 
try taxation. 

In  addition  to  their  disparate  tax  treatment, 
European  sut)sidiaries  of  U.S.  companies  are 
forced  to  track  ttie  movement  of  inventory  be- 
tween the  various  EC  countries  to  determine 
whether  sales  income  may  be  subject  to  cur- 
rent U.S.  tax.  This  tracking  is  an  enornx>us 
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administrative  burden  for  these  companies, 
compounded  by  the  fact  that,  tjecause  such 
inventory  can  move  freely  among  the  various 
EC  countries  without  customs  restraints,  this 
tracking  is  necessary  only  for  U.S.  tax  pur- 
poses. Thus,  U.S.  businesses  are  forced  to 
incur  substantial  administrative  costs  solely  to 
comply  with  U.S.  tax  law.  These  administrative 
burdens  are  completely  inconsistent  with  the 
concept  of  a  unified  EC  market  and  further 
hinder  our  U.S.  firms'  ability  to  compete  in  the 
EC. 

Japanese  and  EC-based  companies  have 
already  begun  to  consolidate  their  activities  in 
the  EC  to  take  advantage  of  the  unified  mar- 
ket and  have  a  distinct  advantage  in  efficiency 
and  operating  costs  over  our  US.  businesses. 
For  example,  a  recent  article  descriljes  Carv 
on's  views  of  the  EC  mart<et.  In  that  article  the 
President  of  Canon  Europa  N.V.  describes 
Canon"s  p)lans  to  move  away  from  a  structure 
of  separate  mart<eting  and  distribution  subskJi- 
aries  in  the  various  EC  countries  toward  cerv 
tralized  operations  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unified  market.  While  foreign  companies  such 
as  Canon  are  capitalizing  on  the  opportunity  to 
centralize  their  EC  operations  to  increase  op- 
erating efficiency  and  productivity,  our  U.S. 
businesses  are  tjeing  forced  by  sut)pan  F  to 
continue  operating  in  the  EC  countries  through 
separate  subsidiaries  and  are  finding  thenv 
selves  unable  to  compete  effectively  with  ttieir 
foreign  compjetitors.  As  we  delay  remedying 
this  problem,  our  businesses  are  only  falling 
further  t)ehind  their  competitors. 

In  1990,  I  introduced  H.R.  4136  to  treat  the 
member  countries  of  the  EC  as  a  single  coun- 
try for  purposes  of  applying  the  subpart  F 
rules.  Under  H.R.  4136,  a  U.S.  parent  would 
not  have  tieen  subject  to  current  taxation  with 
respect  to  the  earnings  of  a  controlled  EC- 
country  sut)sidiary  that  were  derived  from 
sales  to,  or  services  rendered  to,  customers 
located  in  another  EC  country.  This  provision, 
however,  would  not  have  allowed  U.S.  tHJSi- 
nesses  to  avoid  U.S.  tax  by  taking  a(jvantage 
of  any  special  EC  country  tax  rules,  as  it  was 
limited  to  EC  countries  that  had  statutory  tax 
rates  approximately  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  maximum  U.S.  corporate  tax  rate  and  that 
did  not  exempt  corporations  from  taxation  of 
such  sales  or  services  income  pursuant  to  a 
tax  holiday  or  similar  special  rule. 

In  1991,  in  response  to  technical  concerns 
raised  by  the  Treasury  Department  regarding 
H.R.  4136,  I  introduced  H.R.  2277,  which  was 
designed  to  resolve  the  same  concern  ad- 
dressed in  H.R.  4136  but  would  have  done  so 
by  modifying  the  higtvtax  exception  of  sutjpart 
F.  H.R.  2277  would  have  excluded  from  sut)- 
part  F  income  the  earnings  and  profits  of  EC 
subsidiaries  from  sales  to  and  services  ren- 
dered for  customers  in  other  EC  countries  if 
the  effective  rate  of  foreign  tax  paid  on  those 
earnings  was  at  least  80  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum U.S.  corporate  tax  rate.  The  bill  provided 
further  that  foreign  net  operating  losses  attrib- 
utable to  periods  prior  to  its  enactment  would 
not  t>e  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining whether  the  subsidiary  met  the 
nx)dified  high-tax  exception. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the 
general  approach  originally  taken  in  H.R. 
3136 — to  treat  the  EC  as  a  single-economic 
unit  but  to  provide  strong  antiabuse  rules  to 
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prevent  U.S.  tax  avoidance — is  the  simplest 
and  rrx3St  effective  approach  to  allowing  our 
U.S.  businesses  to  compete  fairty  in  the  EC 
market.  The  legislation  I  offer  today  is  identical 
to  H.R.  4136.  with  ttie  exception  of  one  mocJi- 
fication  to  tighten  the  antiatjuse  njles  of  that 
approach.  This  legislation  recognizes  that  ttie 
EC  members  are  not  tax  tiaven  countries  txrt 
also  contains  suffk:ient  antiabuse  rules  to  pre- 
vent U.S.  companies  from  avoiding  taxation  on 
income  that,  due  to  special  circumstances,  is 
effectively  sheltered  from  foreign  taxation.  To 
the  extent  that  EC  countries  impose  a  maxi- 
mum statutory  tax  rate  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  maximum  U.S.  corporate  tax  rate,  U.S. 
companies  would  not  be  at^e  to  avail  ttienv 
selves  of  this  provision  to  avoid  sutjpart  F  tax- 
ation. Moreover,  this  legislation  permits  the 
Treasury  Department  to  prescritje  regulations 
to  prevent  abuses  of  the  EC  exception  in  the 
case  of  countries  ttiat  provide  tax  holidays, 
preferential  statutory  tax  rates,  or  similar  spe- 
cial rules.  These  regulations  woukJ  not,  how- 
ever, treat  simple  timing  differences,  such  as 
depreciation  schedules  or  the  availability  of 
net  operating  losses,  as  special  rules  giving 
rise  to  abusive  tax-avoidance  schemes. 

Foreign-based  companies  have  already 
tjegun  to  rationalize  operations  in  the  EC  to 
promote  economies  of  scale  and  other  effi- 
ciencies. Our  teix  laws  stiould  not  continue  to 
place  our  U.S.  multinational  companies  at  a 
comp)etitive  disadvantage  with  ttieir  foreign 
competitors.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  we 
act  to  remove  the  sutipart  F  t)arriers  to  more 
efficient  U.S.  business  operations  in  the  EC. 
This  issue  has  t)een  under  consideration  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  our  txjsi- 
nesses  have  only  fallen  further  tjehind  ttieir 
foreign  competitors  in  streamlining  ttieir  EC 
operations.  We  shook)  act  to  resolve  this  mat- 
ter as  quickly  as  possible. 


GENDER  EQUITY  IN  SCIENCE  AND 
MATH  EDUCATION 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELLA 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18. 1993 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  ttie  Eisen- 
hower Math  and  Science  Education  Act  to  ad- 
dress gender  equity  in  science  and  math  edu- 
cation. 

As  our  Nation  moves  toward  the  year  2000, 
academics,  researchers,  and  classr(X)m  teactv 
ers  are  looking  for  ways  in  which  to  study  and 
correct  inequities  in  math  and  science  edu- 
cation. While  it  is  true  that  many  changes 
have  occurred  during  the  past  15  years, 
women  are  still  underrepresented  in  math  and 
science  fields.  Former  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Director  Erich  Block  has  urged  Ameri- 
cans to  look  to  underrepresented  women  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  scientists  and 
engineers  in  the  United  States. 

While  girls  are  taking  almost  ttie  same  nunv 
t)er  of  math  and  science  courses,  txjys  still 
outnumber  girls  in  upper-level  math  and  ad- 
vanced chemistry  and  physrcs.  Research  tias 
kJentified  several  reasons  why  tx)ys  show 
more  interest  in  math  and  science.  Boys  in 
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math  and  science  classes  tend  to  receive 
more  time  and  attention  ttian  girls.  Teachers 
have  been  fourxl  to  give  boys  more  praise, 
more  criticism,  and  to  be  more  apt  to  accept 
txjys'  responses.  According  to  a  report  from 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  [AAUW],  "Even  girls  who  take  the 
same  number  of  math  and  science  courses  as 
boys,  and  who  perform  as  well  on  tests,  are 
much  less  apt  to  pursue  scientific  or  techno- 
logical careers  than  are  their  male  counter- 
parts." 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing  today, 
with  my  colleague,  Congresswoman  Nita 
LOWEY,  would  encourage  the  recruitment  or 
retraining  of  more  math  and  science  teachers 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  While 
45  percent  of  the  math  teachers  in  grades  9 
through  12  are  women,  the  sciences  present 
a  more  discouraging  picture.  Only  37  percent 
of  high  school  biology  teachers,  34  percent  of 
chemistry  teachers,  arxl  22  percent  of  physics 
teachers  are  women.  Women  continue  to  be 
underrepresented  in  math  and  scier>ce  ca- 
reers. Female  teachers  would  serve  as  role 
models  to  encourage  girls'  participation  in 
math  and  science  courses,  and  would  reduce 
the  isolation  felt  by  girls  who  are  interested  in 
math  and  science. 

Research  shows  that  although  inequitable 
practices  are  widespread  and  persistent,  they 
are  nearly  always  inadvertent.  This  bill  would 
provide  for  training  for  teachers  and  other 
school  staff  to  help  them  identify  arxj  change 
the  unexamined  practices  that  create  gender 
inequities.  The  Federal  Government  must  take 
the  lead  in  encouraging  local  school  districts 
to  make  gender  equity  training  available  to 
teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators. 

My  legislation  would  specify  that  informal 
education,  such  as  that  provided  by  commu- 
nity-based organizations,  is  included  in  the  al- 
lowed activities  for  demonstration  and  exem- 
plary programs.  Research  indicates  that  girls 
deckle  to  take  more  math  and  science  after 
partk:ipating  in  math  and  science  sessions 
they  see  as  more  fun,  more  relaxed,  with  less 
pressure  and  less  competition,  with  more 
hands-on  work  and  problem  solving. 

In  order  to  give  gender  a  higher  priority  in 
federally  funded  education  research,  this  legis- 
lation would  encourage  education  data,  when- 
ever it  is  technically  and  economrcally  feasible, 
to  be  collected,  analyzed,  and  cross-tabulated 
by  sex,  race  or  ethnicity,  and  socioeconomic 
status. 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
LIVES  OF  VETERANS 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

OF  .NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18,  1993 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  announce  the  introduction  of  three 
bills  that  will  Improve  the  lives  of  those  that 
have  t)een  hit  hard  during  these  budget-tight- 
ening times,  our  Nation's  veterans. 

The  veterans  of  our  Nation  risked  their  lives 
for  the  United  States.  It  is  my  belief  that  they 
are  deserving  of  our  greatest  respect.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  introducing  three  bills  that  will  aid 
them  in  living  their  lives  comfortably. 
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BRINGING  FAIRNESS  TO  VETERAN  SETTLEMENT  CASES 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  bring 
fairness  to  veterans  who  are  denied  the  bene- 
fit of  receiving  legal  damage  awards  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  [DVA]  due  to  a 
loophole  in  the  law.  Currently,  the  DVA  in- 
cludes personal  damages  awarded  veterans  in 
tort  claims  against  the  DVA  as  ordinary  in- 
come. Therefore,  when  a  veteran  accepts  a 
settlement  for  injuries  incurred  as  a  result  of 
DVA  negligence,  his  or  her  benefits  that  are 
means  tested,  such  as  pensions,  are  likely  to 
be  reduced.  In  essence,  the  veteran  is  no  bet- 
ter off  havir>g  prevailed  on  a  claim  ttian  he  or 
she  would  have  been  having  lost. 

In  1989.  Congress  enacted  a  law  that  ex- 
cludes personal  injury  damages  awarded  as  a 
result  of  agent  orange  exposure  from  being 
counted  as  income  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining entitlement  to  Federal  benefits.  Public 
Law  101-201  precludes  out-of-court  settle- 
ment payments  received  by  Vietnam  veterans 
wtx)  were  exposed  to  agent  orange  from  t)eing 
counted  by  the  DVA  m  calculating  its  income- 
based  benefits.  In  addition,  the  law  prohibits 
all  Federal  agencies  from  counting  as  income 
for  means-testing  purposes  any  veteran's  out- 
of-court  settlement  payment  for  agent  orange 
exposure.  This  law,  which  I  sponsored,  re- 
ceived unanimous  support  in  Congress. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing  is  con- 
sistent with  Public  Law  101-201.  It  will  provide 
that  arrxjunts  received  by  a  veteran  in  a  legal 
settlement  with  the  DVA  for  injuries  arising 
from  the  negligence  of  the  DVA  shall  not  be 
counted  as  income  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing income-tjased  programs  administered  by 
DVA. 

REVISION  Of  DVA  STATE  HOME  PROGRAM  PER  DIEM 
FORMULA 

The  secorxj  piece  of  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing will  aid  in  promoting  regional  fairness 
in  the  DVA  State  Home  Program.  With  a  large 
number  of  veterans  reaching  the  later  stages 
of  their  lives,  the  DVA  will  be  faced  with  a 
greater  need  for  long-term  care  facilities  in  the 
very  near  future.  DVA  State  home  facilities 
provide  cost-effective  quality  care  and  are  in- 
creasingly relied  upon  by  the  DVA  to  meet  the 
long-term  care  needs  of  our  agir>g  veterans. 
Under  this  program.  States  can  compete  for 
Federal  grants  that  provide  up  to  65  percent  of 
the  costs  of  construction  of  these  facilities.  In 
addition,  the  DVA  provides  a  per  diem  for 
each  veteran  under  care  in  a  designated  State 
home. 

The  DVA  intended  for  per  diem  rates  to 
cover  25  percent  of  State  Veterans  Home  Pro- 
gram costs  nationally.  However,  while  medical 
care  costs  have  skyrocketed,  per  diem  rates 
have  only  risen  slowly.  In  States  where  the 
cost  of  care  has  increased  most  rapidly,  the 
per  diem  payment  covers  a  smaller  share  of 
costs  than  in  low-cost  States.  For  this  reason, 
the  legislation  that  I  am  introducing  will  reim- 
burse individual  State  homes  30  percent  of  the 
cost  of  caring  for  veterans  in  these  facilities  or 
the  current  national  per  diem  rate,  whichever 
is  greater.  However,  the  current  requirement 
that  these  payments  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  would  remain  in  effect. 

In  order  to  encourage  States  to  build  and 
operate  State  homes,  a  reasonable  per  diem 
rate  must  come  closer  to  the  actual  cost  of 
care.  Higher  per  diem  rales  would  provide  this 
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encouragement,  and  thereby  reduce  the  strain 
on  the  DVA  to  provide  such  care.  This  is  the 
very  least  that  can  be  accomplished  to  ensure 
that  veterans  receive  the  most  appropriate  and 
compassionate  care  possible  considering  that 
veterans'  health  care  is  a  Federal,  not  a  State. 
responsit)ility. 

COMBAT  MERCHANT  MARINERS  BENEFITS  ACT 

Finally,  the  third  bill  I  am  introducing,  the 
Combat  Merchant  Mariners  Benefits  Act,  will 
provide  benefits  for  the  unsung  heroes  of  the 
U.S.  military.  Combat  Merchant  Mariners. 

Combat  Merchant  Mariners  have  provided 
critical  support  to  our  troops  in  the  oceans  and 
waterways  of  the  world.  While  WorW  War  II 
merchant  seamen  obtained  official  veterans 
status,  this  status  has  not  been  extended  to 
mariners  who  served  during  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  conflicts.  These  Merchant  Mariners 
were  civilians  serving  in  combat,  taking  on  the 
task  of  transporting  troops  and  supplies  need- 
ed to  sustain  the  Armed  Forces.  They  must  be 
treated  like  all  others  who  served  their  country 
during  times  of  conflrct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  veterans  have  been  faced  with 
making  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  our  country. 
In  return  for  their  courageous  service,  they 
were  promised  the  best  of  care  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  lives.  My  legislation  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  providing  comfort  for  veter- 
ans, the  comfort  they  were  promised  and  just- 
ly deserve.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
and  cosponsor  these  three  bills. 


THE  COMMUNITY  REVITALIZATION 
TAX  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CO.SNECTICLT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1993 
Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  Community  Revitalization 
Ta«  Act  of  1993.  This  is  legislation  I  have 
worthed  on  since  1986  to  encourage  invest- 
ment in  our  cities  and  historic  neighborhoods 
through  improvements  in  the  historic  rehabili- 
tation tax  credit. 

The  rehabilitation  tax  credit  program  for  his- 
toric structures  is  not  functioning  as  Congress 
intended  because  of  the  passive  loss  rules  en- 
acted as  part  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1986  Act.  the  reha- 
bilitation tax  credit  was  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  successful  downtown  revitalization  tools. 
National  Park  Service  statistics  show  that  over 
a  16  year  period,  the  credit  stimulated  Si  6  bil- 
lion in  private  investment  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  24.656  buildings  over  15  years.  It  also  cre- 
ated 125.306  housing  units  including  23.377 
units  of  low  arxJ  moderate  income  housing.  In 
communities  from  coast  to  coast,  blighted 
downtowns  were  transformed. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  subjected  the  credit  to 
the  passive  loss  rules  which  reduced  to 
37.000  the  allowable  annual  credit  for  individ- 
ual taxpayers  and  eliminated  the  use  of  the 
credit  completely  for  taxpayers  above  a  certain 
income  level.  These  changes  have  crippled 
the  program,  an  80  percent  decline  in  use 
since  1986.  The  National  Park  Service  reports 
that  the  number  of  historic  rehabilitations  has 
declined  from  3,117  projects  in  fiscal  year 
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1985  to  791  in  fiscal  year  1992.  This  decline 
resulted  in  a  drop  in  private  investment  from 
S2.4  billion  to  S491  million  during  the  same 
period.  As  a  result  projects  needed  to  revital- 
ize oWer  neighborhoods  and  commercial  cerv 
ters  have  not  been  undertaken  for  lack  of  eq- 
uity capital. 

The  Community  Revitalization  Tax  Act 
would  raise  the  allowable  annual  credit  to 
S20.000  and  eliminate  the  income  caps.  In  this 
manner,  the  pool  of  potential  investors  will  be 
dramatically  expanded,  and  the  amount  they 
can  invest  will  be  significantly  increased.  Re- 
storing the  rehabilitation  credit  will  create  con- 
struction jobs,  provide  affordable  housing,  in- 
crease the  tax  base,  and  return  economic  vi- 
tality to  troubled  downtowns. 

This  legislation  provides  the  tax  incentives 
necessary  to  put  equity  capital  to  work  to  revi- 
talize our  cities.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  vital  legislation. 


DEFENSE  CUTS  ARE  TOO  DRASTIC 
IN  CLINTON  PLAN 


HON.  JOEL  HEFIEY 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOtiSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18, 1993 

Mr,  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Clinton 
budget  deal  is  a  scam.  Not  only  are  tax  in- 
creases called  spending  cuts,  but  almost  all  of 
the  cuts  in  spending  come  from  defense. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  we  will  spend  S274.3  bil- 
lion on  defense.  This  is  down  from  the 
Reagan  buildup  high  of  S368  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1 985.  In  those  8  years,  defense  spending 
has  dropped  S94  billion  or  26  percent  of  the 
total  defense  budget.  I  would  like  a  Memtier  of 
this  txxjy  to  show  me  one  other  Federal  agen- 
cy which  was  taken  a  similar  cut  during  this 
same  period,  or  even  any  cut  at  all.  There  are 
none. 

Now,  I  believe  that  this  26-percent  reduction 
after  the  cokj  war  was  prudent,  we  need  to  re- 
duce defense  spending.  But  insanity  has  set  in 
here  in  Washington.  Once  again  there  is  an 
effort  underway  to  slash  defense  spending  to 
dangerously  low  levels. 

The  Clinton  plan  calls  for  SI  27  billion  in  de- 
fense cuts  over  the  next  4  years.  This  would 
mean  that  from  fiscal  year  1986-97.  defense 
spending  would  be  cut  by  approximately  45 
percent.  Half  of  the  defense  budget  wiped 
away. 

Defense  spending  would  be  far  lower  than  it 
was  under  Jimmy  Carter  when  half  our  navy 
ships  could  not  leave  port  because  of  a  lack 
of  spare  parts.  Under  Carter  many  of  our  en- 
listed military  personnel  were  on  food  stamps, 
morale  was  low.  and  we  couldn't  even  rescue 
hostages  in  Iran.  We  should  do  everything  that 
we  can  to  make  sure  that  those  days  do  not 
come  tsack  to  haunt  us  again. 

All  this  talk  about  slashing  the  defense 
budget  comes  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  in 
confusion.  Russian  President  Boris  Yeltsin 
teeters  on  the  edge  of  a  coup.  This  is  happen- 
ing in  a  nation  which  still  has  enough  nuclear 
weapons  in  its  arsenal  to  destroy  the  United 
States. 

North  Korea,  Iraq,  and  Iran  continue  work 
on  developing   nuclear  capabilities.   Two  of 
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these  nations  border  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  life- 
line of  our  oil  supply.  Additionally,  all  three  of 
these  nations  continue  to  deny  basic  human 
rights  to  their  citizens. 

There  are  many  terrorist  organizations  still 
operating  in  the  worid.  The  bombing  at  the 
worid  trade  center  illustrates  the  point  that 
even  U.S.  citizens  are  not  immune  to  the  vio- 
lence. 

The  worid  remains  a  very  dangerous  place. 
For  40  years  we  knew  who  our  adversary  was 
and  we  could  prepare  for  them  on  the  battle- 
field. Now  we  face  a  very  different  threat,  one 
that  could  popup  anywhere,  at  anytime,  and 
our  enemy  could  be  anyone. 

It  is  a  moral  travesty  to  send  our  sokjiers 
into  tattle  ill-prepared  to  fight  and  win  with  de- 
cisiveness. If  we  are  going  to  send  our  sons 
and  daughters  to  war.  we.  the  Congress,  are 
obligated  to  provide  them  with  the  training, 
equipment,  and  leadership  to  win  with  the  few- 
est number  of  casualties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  reduce  defense 
spending  after  the  cold  war  but  it  needs  to  be 
done  in  a  prudent  way.  The  Clinton  plan  cuts 
drastically  at  our  readiness  and  forces  our 
military  personnel  to  take  the  bmnt  of  the  cuts. 

We  need  to  reduce  the  deficit,  but  we  are 
fooling  ourselves  if  we  t>elieve  that  slashing 
the  defense  budget  will  reach  the  end.  We 
need  to  cut  Government  spending  prudently 
and  across  the  board.  The  Clinton  plan  simply 
redistributes  spending  from  defense  to  domes- 
tic social  programs.  It  does  not  cut  Govern- 
ment spending.  The  only  substantial  cuts  are 
in  defense  spending.  We  owe  it  to  those  who 
serve  their  country  to  fund  defense  ade- 
quately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1926,  H.L.  Mencken  wrote 
that  "There  is  no  record  in  history  of  a  nation 
that  ever  gained  anything  valuable  by  being 
unable  to  defend  itself."  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues agree  and  vote  to  support  adequate 
defense  spending.  A  45-percent  cut  over  4 
years  is  not  adequate,  it  is  a  travesty. 


THE  HAITIAN  REFUGEE  DILEMMA 


HON.  EVA  M.  CLAHON 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18, 1993 

Mrs.  CLAYTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Haitian 
refugee  dilemma  is  a  human  tragedy  that  has 
become  a  familiar  symt)ol  of  the  ongoing 
human  rights  violations  that  have  continued  to 
plague  the  Western  world.  While  we  witness 
the  genocide  occurring  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, a  malignancy  persists  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Haitians  face  a  truly  unfortunate  prot)- 
lem.  They  are  faced  with  a  despofic  military 
regime  that  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  fun- 
damental human  rights  that  we  as  Americans 
take  for  granted.  At  the  same  time,  they  face 
dire  conditions  if  they  turn  to  the  dangers  of 
the  ocean  in  their  makeshift  boats.  UrxJer  our 
current  policy,  these  refugees  can  only  look 
forward  to  bieing  interdicted  while  at  sea  or 
being  incarcerated  for  literally  weeks  before 
they  are  deported  to  their  troubled  land. 

Although  I  support  the  administration  in  its 
policy  of  discouraging  Haitians  to  jeopardize 
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their  lives  in  their  quest  for  freedom.  I  strongly 
urge  the  administration  to  expedite  the  diplo- 
matk:  channels  to  speed  the  return  of  Presi- 
dent Jean-Bertrand  Aristide.  We  must  send  a 
clear  message  to  the  despotic  military  junta  of 
Haiti  that  only  President  Aristide,  the  first 
democratically  elected  leader  in  Haiti  in  200 
years,  is  the  acceptable  leader  for  the  Haitian 
people. 

I  urge  this  body  to  support  H.R.  986  which 
adjusts  immigration  status  for  those  Haitians 
who  were  in  the  United  States  prior  to  January 
20,  1 993.  This  legislation  allows  for  the  normal 
naturalization  process  for  Haitians.  It  does  not 
change  or  address  the  administration's  policy 
in  regards  to  those  still  in  Haiti  but  seeks  to 
justly  address  those  who  are  caught  in  the 
policy  limbo.  Unlike  Cuban  refugees,  Haitians 
are  unduly  locked  up  as  if  they  had  committed 
a  crime.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  strive  toward 
an  immigration  policy  which  is  both  fair  arxl 
consistent. 

As  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury, the  United  States  must  remain  firmly 
committed  to  the  principals  of  democracy  artd 
human  rights.  Just  as  we  push  for  the 
marketization  of  the  former  Communist  bloc, 
so  also  we  must  call  for  the  proliferation  of 
justice  throughout  the  worW.  What  t)etter  place 
than  in  our  own  backyard. 

I  strongly  urge  the  administration  to  continue 
to  work  through  the  United  Nations  to  facilitate 
the  peaceful  and  speedy  resolution  of  this  di- 
lemma. 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  CASE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18, 1993 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
share  an  article  with  my  colleagues  from  my 
hometown  paper  the  Marietta  Daily  Journal.  I 
hope  they  find  Mr.  Tanksley's  article  as  en- 
lightening as  I  dkj. 

[From  the  Marietta  Daily  Journal.  Tuesday, 

Feb.  9.  1993] 

APPEAL  OF  "Ten"  on  Target 

(By  Charles  Tanksley) 

The  recent  decision  by  the  Cobb  Commis- 
sion to  appeal  the  U.S.  District  Court  deci- 
sion directing  the  Ten  Commandments  be  re- 
moved from  the  Cobb  State  Court  Building 
or  be  displayed  among  other  nonreligious 
documents  may  turn  out  to  tie  one  of  the 
most  important  governmental  decisions  for 
our  community  and.  indeed,  our  country. 

The  Cobb  Commission  should  be  congratu- 
lated. What  is  truly  at  stake  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

Judge  Marvin  Shoob.  who  rendered  the  de- 
cision, is  one  of  our  most  capable,  honorable 
and  courageous  judges.  He  was  simply  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  of  current  law.  which 
he  is  sworn  to  do.  Indeed,  from  a  purely  legal 
standpoint,  most  lawyers  would  have  to  con- 
cede his  ruling  is  correct. 

In  the  end.  this  case  may  be  viewed  in  that 
light  alone,  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
affirming  Judge  Shoob  without  opinion  and/ 
or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declining  to  hear 
the  case. 

Those  are  the  technical  and  legalistic 
points  of  view.  They  are  the  anticipated  con- 
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tinuation  of  current  legral  trends.  They  also 
miss  an  important  point,  one  that  is  vastly 
more  important  to  society. 

Under  Judge  Shoob's  ruling:,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, which  form  the  moral  base  for 
Judeo-Christian  ethics  and  behavior,  can 
only  be  displayed  in  the  State  Court  building 
If  they  are  accompanied  by  other,  non-reli- 
gious codes.  In  effect,  the  ruling  says  the 
Commandments,  which  biblical  teaching 
holds  were  handed  down  by  God  to  Moses, 
and  no  more  hallowed,  important  or  mean- 
ingful than  any  other  code  or  document.  It 
implies  further  that  any  effort  by  govern- 
ment to  exalt  these  rules  of  conduct  over 
any  of  these  other  items  is  illegal. 

While  this  is  certainly  in  keeping  with 
Court  rulings  over  the  past  40  years,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  few  Cobb  citizens,  indeed. 
few  Americans  anywhere,  would  find  such  a 
concept  rational  or  acceptable.  In  fact,  indis- 
putable opinion  research  shows  most  Ameri- 
cans deeply  believe  the  court's  position  on 
these  questions  are  not  just  wrong,  but  dead 
wrong. 

In  short,  by  a  process  of  moral  erosion. 
American  courts  have  lost  their  way  on 
these  sorts  of  issues.  They  are  wrong.  Almost 
all  Americans  believe  they  are  wrong,  but 
the  anti-moral  drumbeat  continues  on  and 
on  without  challenge  or  exception. 

Our  society,  our  schools  and  our  govern- 
ments have  become  so  secularized  by  these 
recent  interpretations  of  the  Constitution 
that  it  is  no  wonder  America  has  experienced 
a  dramatic  moral  decline. 

It  may  be  cited  in  the  current  glorification 
of  fiscal  excess  and  irresponsibility,  dishon- 
esty, drunkenness,  sexual  promiscuity, 
meanness,  perversion  and  violence  that  has 
rifled  through  our  society  from  Hollywood  to 
Capitol  Hill  and  from  Wall  Street  straight 
down  Highway  41  here  in  Marietta. 

Whether  we  lawyers  want  to  admit  it  or 
not.  the  legal  reasoning  which  has  brought 
us  to  the  point  of  tearing  down  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments has  played  a  major  role  in  our 
nation's  moral  decline.  This  is  all  the  more 
tragic,  since  such  an  extreme  and  harmful 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  was  not 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  directives  and  pur- 
pose of  the  non-establishment  clause  and 
protect  individuals  from  religious  coercion. 

Indeed,  in  today's  world,  non-religion,  or 
even  anti-religion,  is  forced  on  the  people  in 
school,  business  and.  as  in  this  case,  the 
courts. 

Young  children  have  easy,  daily  access  to 
grraphic  sex  and  violence  on  film  and  tele- 
vision, but  excuse  the  phrase,  heaven  help 
them  if  they  attempt  even  silent  prayer  in 
the  classroom  or  at  a  sporting  event. 

In  Cobb  County  schools,  they  don't  even 
allow  celebration  of  Christmas  by  name  any 
more. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Cobb  Com- 
mission to  accept  the  decision  and  save  the 
cost  of  an  appeal.  They  chose  a  more  coura- 
geous course,  and  I  believe,  the  morally  cor- 
rect one. 

Because  of  their  decision  to  appeal,  there 
is  at  least  the  possibility  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  may  have  to  confront  the  stark  reality 
of  just  where  we  are.  One  can  only  hope  the 
nine  members  of  that  court,  a  court  that  be- 
gins each  session  with  the  words:  "God  save 
this  honorable  Court  and  the  United  States 
of  America."  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
honestly  assess  the  disastrous  predicament 
they  and  their  recent  predecessors  have  put 
this  country  in  and  begin  to  reinterpret  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  allow  the  basic  tenents 
of  our  spiritual  and  moral  foundation  to  be 
invoked  in  our  public  institutions,  including 
our  schools. 
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Returning  the  Commandments  to  the  court 
house  walls,  or  even  returning  the  right  to 
pray,  to  the  schools,  will  not  alone  change 
society  for  the  better.  But  an  appellate  deci- 
sion that  reconfirms  the  moral  base  for  our 
ethics  and  behavior,  instead  of  straining  over 
misguided  legal  precedents,  would  be  a  most 
encouraging  start. 

God  knows  we  need  one. 

[From  the  AugusU  Herald,  Mar.  5,  1993] 
As  Moral  Decline  Marches  on.  Cobb 
APPEALS  for  the  Ten  Commandments 

The  recent  decision  by  the  Cobb  County 
Commission  to  appeal  the  U.S.  District 
Court  ruling  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
by  removed  from  the  State  Court  building, 
or  be  displayed  among  other  non-religious 
documents,  may  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant decisions  that  it  or  any  other  local  gov- 
ernment has  ever  made. 

At  first  glance  the  case  appears  to  be  just 
another  about  the  establishment  clause, 
freedom  of  religion  and  separation  of  church 
and  state.  It  may  well  turn  out  to  be  such, 
with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  affirming 
Judge  Marvin  Shoob  without  opinion  and/or 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declining  to  hear  the 
case.  From  a  purely  legal  perspective  this  is 
very  likely. 

Most  lawyers  would  agree  that  Judge 
Shoob,  who  is  one  of  our  most  capable,  hon- 
orable and  courageous  judges,  rendered  a 
correct  decision  in  view  of  the  current  law 
set  forth  in  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Faced  with  choice  of  taking  what  to  many 
would  appear  to  be  the  last  and  defining  step 
in  completely  serving  the  roots  between  the 
foundation  of  American  law  and  culture  and 
Judeo-Christian  thought,  or  opting  for  a 
remedy  which  would  seem  to  reduce  the 
"Tablets"  to  just  another  code  but  leave 
them  hanging  on  the  wall,  the  judge  chose 
the  latter  course. 

The  decision  is  correct  in  the  legal  sense, 
and  the  Cobb  Commission  chairman's  origi- 
nal inclination  not  to  appeal  and  waste  addi- 
tional taxpayer's  money  reflected  sound 
legal  advice.  However,  the  case  provides  as 
good  an  opportunity  as  is  likely  to  arise  for 
our  country,  or  rather  our  lawyers  and 
judges,  to  confront  a  matter  which  every- 
body seems  concerned  about  but  no  one  has 
the  courage  to  talk  about. 

That  issue  is  the  inclination  over  the  last 
40  years  to  interpret  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  other  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  spiritual  and  moral 
foundation  of  our  culture  from  public  life  in 
general. 

Ordering  the  removal  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments would  have  only  been  symbolic 
of  what  has  been  done  over  the  years  since 
World  War  II. 

It  required  skillful  legal  reasoning  to  resist 
the  gale  wind  of  legal  precedent  and  popular 
culture,  but  the  larger  issue  remains:  Have 
what  our  courts  done  been  right  or  good  for 
American  society?  The  answer  is  a  resound- 
ing "no." 

Coinciding  with  the  recent  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  which  has  so 
secularized  American  public  life  and  edu- 
cation. America  has  experienced  a  dramatic 
moral  decline.  It  does  not  mean  an  occa- 
sional failure  of  character,  an  immoral  act 
or  an  immoderate  habit.  Such  has  always 
been  the  case  with  human  beings,  including 
myself. 

Rather,  moral  decline  means  the  gloriTi- 
cation  of  fiscal  excess  and  irresponsibility, 
dishonesty,  drunkenness,  sexual  promis- 
cuity,   meanness,    perversion    and    violence 
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that  has  rifled  through  our  society  from  Hol- 
lywood to  Capitol  Hill,  to  Wall  Street  and 
right  through  Main  Street. 

How  has  modern  jurisprudence  contributed 
to  our  country's  moral  decline?  While  the 
Constitution  and  laws  have  been  interpreted 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  spiritual  and  moral 
foundation  or  our  culture  from  public  life 
and  the  public  classroom,  they  have  also 
been  construed  in  such  a  way  as  to  stretch 
tolerance  to  the  point  of  creating  a  licen- 
tious society  instead  of  a  free  society,  a  soci- 
ety where  anything  goes,  rather  than  a  soci- 
ety where  people  are  free  to  engage  in  dia- 
logue, and  pursue  a  livelihood  and  personal 
excellence  within  some  reasonable  bounds 
defining  decent,  as  opposed  to  indecent,  be- 
havior. 

The  interaction  of  these  to  major  trends  in 
the  law  has  been  devastating.  Popular  cul- 
ture, free  of  any  legal  or  self  restraint  bom- 
bards adults,  not  to  mention  more  impres- 
sionable young  people,  with  unmitigated 
trash. 

At  the  same  time,  the  spiritual  and  moral 
foundation  of  our  whole  culture,  i.e.,  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition,  is  banned  from 
public  institutions,  including  schools.  Thus, 
society  is  deprived  of  essential  tools  for 
teaching  what  is  right  and  wrong.  The  cumu- 
lative impact  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  con- 
spicuous to  the  point  of  being  scary. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  this  country,  which  has  brought  us  to 
the  brink  of  removing  the  Ten  Command- 
ments from  the  State  Court  building,  must 
be  turned  on  its  head.  We  must  restore  the 
people's  freedom  to  invoke  the  spiritual  and 
moral  foundation  of  our  society  and  culture, 
whether  in  the  form  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Bible,  the  Torah  or  any  other 
form. 

We  must  allow  parents  and  teachers  to 
teach  basic  moral  decency  in  the  schools  and 
utilize  the  spiritual  and  moral  foundations  of 
our  culture  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Because  of  the  Cobb  Commission's  decision 
to  appeal,  there  is  at  least  the  possibility 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  have  to 
confront  the  stark  reality  of  just  where  we 
are.  One  can  only  hope  that  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  that  Court,  which  begins  each  session 
with  the  words  "God  save  this  honorable 
Court  and  the  United  States  of  America." 
will  take  the  opportunity  to  honestly  assess 
the  disastrous  predicament  this  country  is  in 
and  begin  to  reinterpret  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  allow  the  basic  tenets  of  our  spiritual 
and  moral  foundation  to  be  invoked  in  our 
public  institutions. 


SHIPBUILDING  TRADE  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

of  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18, 1993 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  legislation  that  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  irxJustry. 
This  legislation,  the  "Shipbuilding  Trade  Re- 
form Act  of  1993,"  is  designed  to  discourage, 
and  to  provide  remedies  against,  foreign  unfair 
trade  practices  in  the  commercial  shipbuilding 
and  repair  industries. 

Over  the  past  12  years,  foreign  govern- 
ments have  poured  massive  subsidies  into  the 
construction  and  repair  of  commercial  ships 
while  American  shipyards  have  received  no 
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Government  subsidies.  These  subsidy  and 
other  unfair  foreign  trade  practices,  such  as 
dumping,  have  been  devastating  for  the  Amer- 
ican shipbuilding  and  repair  industry,  particu- 
larly since  the  industry  has  no  effective  rerrv 
edies  under  existing  U.S.  trade  law  to  counter 
these  unfair  practices.  The  result  has  been  the 
collapse  of  commercial  shipbuilding  in  the 
United  States,  the  export  of  120,000  shipyard 
and  related  jobs,  and  the  closure  of  more  than 
40  major  yards  since  1981. 

Although  I  am  a  strong  proponent  of  inter- 
national trade  agreements  to  discipline  unfair 
trade  practices,  we  have,  unfortunately,  noth- 
ing to  show  for  over  3  years  of  international 
negotiations  and  shipbuilding  in  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment [OECD].  Indeed,  these  negotiations  have 
been  moribund  since  April  1992.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  now  abundantly  clear  that, 
without  legislation,  our  Government  will  never 
be  able  to  negotiate  a  strong  and  effective 
international  agreement  that  restores  fair  trade 
to  the  global  commercial  shipbuilding  market. 
In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement  or  legis- 
lation, America  will  risk  losing  another  180,000 
shipyard  and  related  jobs  by  1998,  and  will 
see  its  capability  to  build  ships  for  our  Nation's 
commerce  and  defense  seriously  eroded. 

The  legislation  that  I  introduce  today  will 
amend  U.S.  trade  law  to  provide  effective  renv 
edies  for  domestic  shipbuilders  and  repairers 
against  foreign  unfair  practices.  The  bill  fias 
two  parts.  Title  I  closes  the  loophole  in  exist- 
ing countervailing  and  antidumping  duty  laws 
which  precludes  action  against  dumped  or 
subsidized  sales  of  ships.  The  bill  merely 
gives  to  American  producers  of  commercial 
ships  the  same  access  to  remedies  under 
these  laws  enjoyed  by  American  producers  of 
all  other  products. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  establishes  remedies  to 
deal  in  particular  with  those  situations  that 
cannot  be  reached  under  the  countervailing 
and  antidumping  duty  laws  and  to  discourage 
the  use  of  subsidies  by  foreign  governments. 
Under  this  title,  a  procedure  is  established  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  identifying 
and  listing  countries  which  subsidize  the  ship- 
building or  repair  industries.  Once  listed,  a 
country  will  have  180  days  either  to  eliminate 
the  subsidies  or  to  sign  a  trade  agreement 
with  the  United  States  to  do  so.  Othenwise,  it 
will  face  sanctions  under  this  title. 

With  regard  to  sanctions,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  required  to  impose  at 
least  one  of  several  statutorily  listed  sanctions, 
such  as  placing  a  financial  penalty  of  not  more 
than  SI  million  per  vessel  per  voyage  to  the 
United  States  against  vessels  from  the  subsi- 
dizing country;  reducing  U.S.  port  calls  for 
such  vessels;  or  closing  U.S.  ports  to  those 
vessels.  These  penalties  would  only  apply  to 
vessels  owned  or  controlled  by  citizens  of  the 
subsidizing  country,  or  to  vessels  registered  in 
that  country.  Consequently,  American-flagged 
vessels — other  than  those  owned  or  controlled 
by  citizens  of  the  subsidizing  country — and 
American-owned  vessels — other  than  those 
registered  in  the  subsidizing  country — would 
not  be  subject  to  any  potential  sanctions  under 
this  title.  These  sanctions  are  modeled  after 
those  that  are  currently  available  to  American 
shipowners  and  operators  under  section  19  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  to  redress 
unfair  foreign  shipping  practices. 
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The  remedies  provided  by  title  I  and  title  II 
would  not  be  available  against  any  country 
that  entered  into  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  shipbuilding  and  re- 
pair subsidies. 

A  bill  that  I  sponsored  last  year  to  deal  with 
this  issue  was  passed  twice  by  the  House,  Ixjt 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  The  bill 
that  I  am  introducing  today  has  tjeen  modified 
to  address  various  concems  expressed  atwut 
last  year's  legislation.  Moreover,  I  understand 
that  a  similar  bill  will  soon  be  introduced  in  the 
Senate  with  strong  bipartisan  support.  Con- 
sequently. I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  is 
now  in  a  position  to  pass  this  much  needed 
legislation  and  send  it  to  the  President. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  stand  by  while 
foreign  governments  subsidize  ship  prices  by 
an  average  of  25-30  percent,  international  ne- 
gotiations remain  at  an  impasse,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  and  repair  in- 
dustry continue  to  mount  in  the  face  of  foreign 
unfair  trade  practices.  Therefore,  this  legisla- 
tion is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  survival 
of  this  vital  U.S.  industry  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  to  ensure  its  early 
passage. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
TO  IMPROVE  AMERICAN  COMPA- 
NIES' ABILITY  TO  COMPETE 
OVERSEAS 


REMEMBERING  J.B.  MORRIS 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1993 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Kentucky  lost  one  of  its  top  public  servants 
when  J.B.  Morris,  the  Pulaski  County  coroner, 
passed  away  on  Saturday,  February  27. 

For  24  years,  J.B.  earned  numerous  acco- 
lades for  his  leadership  of  the  county  coro- 
ner's office.  J.B.  and  his  colleagues  were  con> 
mended  for  the  administration  and  record- 
keeping system  at  the  coroner's  office.  Ac- 
cording to  the  local  press.  t)ecause  of  J.B.'s 
fine  leadership,  the  Pulaski  County  office  was 
a  role  model  for  other  coroners  in  the  State. 

But  perhaps  the  finest  words  spoken  about 
J.B.  were  contained  in  the  many  tributes  that 
appeared  in  the  local  newspaper  following  his 
death.  The  daily  newspaper  in  Somerset  was 
filled  with  words  of  love  and  respect  from  a 
variety  of  local  officials,  community  leaders, 
and  friends. 

Always  one  of  the  county's  top  votegetters 
at  election  time,  J.B.  Morris  was  a  true  and 
dedicated  public  servant  committed  to  helping 
his  community.  He  was  active  in  the  Science 
Hill  Kiwanis  Club  and  local  Red  Cross,  as  well 
as  the  Boy  Scouts  where  he  served  as  scout- 
master. J.B.  was  also  a  loving  father  and  hus- 
band, and  will  always  be  remembered  as  one 
of  Pulaski  County's  rrmst  distinguished  citi- 
zens. 

Those  of  us  wfw  worked  with  J.B.  always 
marveled  at  his  accomplishments,  but  more 
importantly,  we  enjoyed  his  fellowship  and 
faithfulness.  For  those  reasons,  he  will  always 
be  missed. 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18, 1993 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  two  bills  I  have  devel- 
oped to  improve  Amencan  companies'  ability 
to  compete  overseas.  It  would  be  far  better  if 
the  United  States  recognized  reality  and  de- 
vetoped  a  value  added  tax  to  replace  our  com- 
plicated corporate  and  international  tax  rules, 
but  many  Members  of  this  body  have  not  seen 
how  such  a  tax  would  benefit  U.S.  firms.  If 
people  are  going  to  insist  on  using  an  income 
tax  system  when  our  trading  partners  are 
using  VAT's,  giving  their  companies  pricing 
advantages  in  international  markets,  then  Con- 
gress should  make  our  income  tax  system  as 
supportive  of  U.S.  companies  as  possible. 
These  bills  will  give  American  firms  some  of 
the  tools  they  need  to  survive. 

The  first  bill  overrides  Treasury  regulations 
so  American  companies  can  deduct  for  taxes 
paid  to  States  in  which  they  do  b>usiness. 
Treasury  regulations,  which  have  been  applied 
retroactively,  require  companies  to  allocate  a 
portion  of  the  taxes  they  pay  under  woridwide 
formulae  to  companies'  international  irKX)me. 
The  effect  of  these  rules  is  to  give  American 
firms  less  than  a  full  deduction  for  taxes  they 
have  actually  paid. 

The  regulations'  effect  indirectly  limits  tfie 
deduction  of  these  taxes  by  manipulating  a 
company's  foreign  tax  credit  limitation.  To  pre- 
vent foreign  taxes  from  reducing  tax  on  U.S. 
source  income,  the  credit  is  limited  to  a  per- 
centage of  a  company's  pre-foreign  tax  credit 
U.S.  tax  liability.  That  pre-credit  liatiility  is  di- 
vided between  the  company's  foreign  and  U.S. 
source  irKX)me. 

Because  the  pre-credit  tax  is  apportioned  by 
the  percentage  of  a  company's  taxable  foreign 
source  income,  the  regulations  automatically 
leave  some  companies  with  higher  U.S.  taxes. 
A  company  paying  State  faxes  under  a  worid- 
wide income  formula  has  to  allocate  some  of 
those  taxes  to  its  foreign  income.  In  theory, 
such  taxes  are  allocated  to,  and  thus  de- 
ducted from,  foreign  source  income.  This  allo- 
cation reduces  the  amount  of  foreign  income 
which,  in  turn,  cuts  down  the  percentage  of 
pre-credit  U.S.  tax  liability  that  will  be  allocated 
to  foreign  source  income.  Companies  find 
themselves  with  nondeductible  excess  foreign 
tax  credits  representing  money  they  have  ac- 
tually paid  to  foreign  tax  authorities. 

State  taxing  methods  are  not  at  issue  here. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  States  can 
use  formulae  that  impose  a  tax  on  a  compa- 
ny's woridwide  income  under  certain  coridi- 
tions.  These  State  taxes  shoukj  be,  but  are 
not  fully  deductible. 

The  IRS  approach  is  discriminatory,  apply- 
ing only  to  U.S.  firms  with  foreign  operations. 
For  U.S.  subsidiaries  of  foreign  companies,  all 
such  tax  payments  are  deductible  against  U.S. 
tax.  U.S.  corporations  competing  with  such 
firms  have  an  additional  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness because  they  are,  in  effect,  ur\abie  to 
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fully  deduct  their  State  income  taxes.  It  even 
affects  U.S.  companies  here  because  corpora- 
tions operating  in  formula  States  have  higher 
after-tax  costs  than  their  competitors.  The  rule 
Is  senseless.  Companies  sfiould  not  have  to 
allocate  capital  on  the  basis  of  Federal  tax 
rules.  Companies  should  allocate  their  re- 
sources in  relation  to  markets,  not  theoretical 
constructs  imposed  by  the  tax  code. 

Treasury  has  adopted  a  different  rule  for 
charitable  contributions  that  would  serve 
equally  well  in  resolving  the  State  tax  problem. 
The  rule  has  a  use  test  that  allows  companies 
to  deduct  charitable  contributions  used  in  the 
United  States  from  U.S.  income  on  grourxJs 
that  such  contributions  but  a  company  good- 
will. That  theory  ought  to  apply  to  State  taxes 
as  well.  Anyone  who  has  dealt  with  a  State 
taxing  authority  can  easily  recognize  the  inv 
portance  of  making  your  payments.  If  a  conv 
pany  does  not  do  that,  the  State  locks  its 
doors  and  seizes  company  assets.  State  taxes 
are  directly  tied  to  a  company's  ability  to  do 
business,  perhaps  nx>re  so  than  charitable 
contributions. 

I  introduced  this  same  bill,  then  H.R.  1429, 
in  1991  tsecause  it  Is  clear  companies  should 
rK)t  have  to  bear  a  double  tax  burden  simply 
because  they  observe  the  law  and  pay  State 
taxes.  H.R.  1429  was  endorsed  by  several 
trade  groups,  irKluding  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Association, 
American  Electronics  Association,  and  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  The  National 
Governors  Association,  Committee  on  State 
Tcixation  of  tfie  Courxiil  of  State  Chamtjers  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Multi-State  Tax  Commis- 
sion also  supported  the  bill. 

The  new  bill  solves  the  problems  created  by 
the  IRS  position  by  providing  that  all  deduc- 
tions for  State  and  local  corporate  irKome  and 
franchise  taxes  are  allocated  to  U.S.  source 
income  for  foreign  tax  credit  purposes.  The 
legislation  will  yield  a  full  deduction  for  State 
corporate  income  taxes.  The  bill  addresses  a 
competitiveness  problem  we  have  thrust  on 
American  companies  through  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  a  problem  we  shoukj  resolve  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Second,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
greatly  simplify  taxes  paid  by  companies  in 
international  trade  through  a  series  of  rel- 
atively inexpensive  options.  The  bill  exempts 
U.S. -owned  foreign  corporations  not  doing 
business  in  the  United  States  from  the  uniform 
capitalization  rules.  It  would  make  the  passive 
foreign  investment  company  rules  easier  to 
handle  by  determining  PFIC  status  on  the 
basis  of  gross  receipts,  not  gross  income.  It 
would  ease  calculation  of  the  foreign  tax  credit 
limitations  by  providing  a  de  minimis  rule 
wfiereby  companies  with  gross  income  of  less 
that  SI  million  in  all  the  current  baskets  would 
be  allowed  to  aggregate  the  income  into  one 
limitation  basket.  Finally,  it  would  end  the 
complexity  of  the  treatment  of  dividends  from 
noncontrolled  foreign  corporations. 

Taxes  play  an  important  role  in  companies' 
decisions  about  allocating  capital  and  entering 
markets.  If  we  are  going  to  have  an  income 
tax,  the  bills  I  am  introducing  today  will  help 
American  firms  make  those  decisions  crucial 
to  their  survival.  I  invite  all  of  my  House  col- 
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leagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  these  inv 
portant  items  of  legislation. 


THE  YOUNG  AMERICAN  WORKERS' 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1993 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
adolescents  working  for  pay  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Work  can  be  a  positive  experi- 
ence for  teenagers  from  many  different  walks 
of  life  and  under  many  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

What  I  am  opposed  to  is  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  young  Americans  on  the  job  at  a 
stage  in  their  lives  when  they  have  little  or  no 
information  about  how  to  protect  themselves 
and  when  it  can  be  very  hard  for  them  to 
strike  a  good  balance  between  getting  a  solid 
education  and  sfxjrt-term  pressures  to  earn  a 
payctieck  for  gas  nwney  or  whatever. 

Recent  findings  about  illegal  child  latx)r  in 
the  United  States  by  the  GAO  and  reputable 
media  sources  are  truly  shocking. 

The  150  percent  increase  in  reported  child 
labor  violations  since  1 983 — up  from  1 0.000  to 
more  than  25,000  in  1989. 

Reported  chikj  latx)r  violations  in  1990  in- 
creased by  177  percent  over  the  prior  year, 
but  the  Bush  administration  actually  cut  en- 
forcement personnel  by  1 6  percent. 

Just  prior  to  a  congressional  oversight  hear- 
ing in  1990,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  un- 
dertook four  highly-publicized  sting  operations. 
In  less  than  3  weeks  of  serious  enforcement 
activity,  they  found  more  than  27,000  minors 
illegally  employed  and  violations  in  41  percent 
of  the  businesses  inspected. 

The  GAO  found  the  average  fine  levied  by 
the  Labor  Department  for  the  death  of  a  minor 
in  the  workplace  is  S740.  In  59  case  studies 
where  teenagers  had  been  killed  on  the  job, 
the  U.S.  Deparlnnent  of  Labor  did  not  even 
cite  22  employers  for  any  serious  violation  of 
child  labor  or  safety  laws. 

Nationwide  there  is  now  the  equivalent  of 
fewer  than  35  Federal  investigators  to  police 
child  latx)r  violations.  While  civil  penalties 
were  increased  in  1990,  they  still  remain  at 
such  a  tow  level  and  the  improbability  of  tjeing 
caught  is  so  low,  that  many  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers accept  whatever  penalties  are  levied 
as  an  acceptable  cost  of  doing  business. 

In  short,  youth  employment  is  booming  in 
the  United  States.  An  estimated  5.5  million 
youth  between  12  and  17  are  employed  for 
pay.  This  figure  does  not  even  include  illegal 
employment.  Yet,  we  know  for  certain  that 
thousands  of  children,  some  as  young  as  6 
and  8  years  old,  work  as  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers,  harvesting  our  Nation's 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Also  uncounted  are  the 
youngsters  working  off  the  books,  in  sweat- 
shops in  large  metropolitan  garment  districts  in 
Los  Angeles  and  other  cities,  and  on  street 
comers  or  door-fo-door  selling  candy. 

This  situation  stands  in  stark  contrast  with 
most  other  industrialized  nations.  In  Japan,  for 
example,  it  is  estimated  that  only  2  percent  of 
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that  nation's  teenagers  are  employed  for  pay 
outside  of  their  horDes. 

As  American  youth  are  increasingly  targeted 
for  employment,  disturbing  trends  are  escalat- 
ing. From  the  years  1985-90,  detected  child 
labor  violations  increased  by  286  percent. 
Clearly,  too  many  employers  are  violating  ex- 
isting laws  with  impunity  and  endangering  tfie 
health,  education,  arxj  future  well-being  of 
their  young  employees. 

Where  violations  abound,  injuries  commonly 
follow.  Health  organizations  estimate  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  children  are  hurt  in  the  work- 
place every  year  and  scores  more  are  killed. 
Specific  nationwide  data  is  unavailable  be- 
cause no  Federal  agency  tracks  such  informa- 
tion. Workplace  injuries  arxJ  deaths  often 
occur  when  children  are  working  in  violation  of 
U.S.  Labor  Department  hazardous  occupation 
orders.  In  the  nrrost  recent  Federal  child  labor 
stings  last  April,  the  percentage  of  violations 
attributed  to  minors  working  in  prohibited  haz- 
ardous occupations  or  with  prohibited  hazard- 
ous machines  had  risen  from  21  percent  in 
1990  to  28  percent  in  1992. 

Moreover,  illegal  arxJ  inappropriate  work  is 
not  the  only  problem.  There  is  growing  con- 
cern atxjut  harmful  effects  on  education  stand- 
ards and  performance — the  most  important  job 
for  any  American  teenager.  More  than  ever 
our  youth  are  faced  with  stiff  international  eco- 
nomic competition  inside  the  classroom  arxJ 
beyond.  Yet  it  is  estimated  as  many  as  70 
percent  of  American  teenagers  are  struggling 
to  balance  the  demands  of  work  and  school. 
Growing  numbers  of  teachers  are  reporting 
that  education  suffers. 

Multiple  studies  now  point  toward  negative 
results  of  youth  work  increasing  as  work  hours 
climb.  One  of  the  experts  on  adolescent  em- 
ployment— Professor  Greentjerger  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Irvine — has  shown  that 
among  working  minors  grades  tend  to  decline 
and  students  are  drawn  to  easier  courses, 
negative  attitudes  toward  work  surface,  and 
drug  arxl  alcohol  abuse  increase.  There  is  a 
growing  consenus  among  researchers  that 
when  work  exceeds  20  hours  per  school 
week,  a  student's  hiealth  and  education  per- 
formance suffer.  Some  even  claim  15  hours 
per  school  week  should  be  the  limit. 

The  fact  is  the  child  labor  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral labor  law  have  not  been  thoughtfully  re- 
viewed and  updated  since  1938.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  larxlscape  of  child  latxjr  in  1993  has 
changed  dramatically  from  what  it  was  55 
years  ago. 

As  this  sorry  situation  has  come  to  light,  the 
response  of  the  Reagan-Bush  administrations 
was  to  undertake  a  handful  of  undercover 
stings  followed  by  highly  publicized  media 
blitzes.  Hopefully,  the  Clinton  administration 
will  see  that  such  responses  are  no  substitute 
for  updated,  practical  laws,  and  sustained  en- 
forcement over  time. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  t)e  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  comprehensive  legislation  to  update  our 
child  labor  laws  to  address  the  newer  and  dif- 
ferent violations  tfiat  compound  recurring  old 
problems.  It  is  called  the  Young  American 
Workers'  Bill  of  Rights  (H.R.  1106). 

First,  the  penalties  for  child  labor  violators 
must  be  made  tougher.  This  bill  establishes 
criminal  sanctions  for  willful  violations  of  child 
labor  laws  that  result  in  the  death  of  a  minor — 
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maximum  10  years  in  prison — or  that  cause 
serious  txxjily  injury  to  a  minor — maximum  5 
years  in  prison.  Willful  and  repeat  offenders 
would  be  ineligible  for  Federal  grants,  loans, 
or  contracts  for  5  years.  They  would  also  be 
unable  to  pay  the  subminimum  youth  training 
wage  or  to  employ  a  minor  for  5  years  after 
a  repeat  violation.  Furthermore,  a  private  right 
of  action  would  be  authorized,  in  cases  of  seri- 
ous txxfily  injury  or  death,  for  aggrieved  mi- 
nors or  their  families  against  child  labor  scoff- 
laws  that  would  be  coupled  with  discretionary 
powers  for  the  States  to  prevent  double  dip- 
ping for  damages  vis-a-vis  State  worker's 
compensation  systems.  Such  private  right  of 
action  already  exists  statutorily  to  enforce  cer- 
tain minimum  wage  and  hour  violations. 

Second,  the  law  implementing  regulations 
and  enforcement  efforts  should  make  clear 
that  getting  a  good  education  is  the  top  job  for 
all  young  Americans.  This  is  a  dimension  of 
public  policy  that  could  demonstrably  improve 
the  quality  of  public  school  education  without 
having  to  spend  an  additional  dime. 

Under  this  bill,  work  certificates  would  be  re- 
quired for  anybody  under  age  18  unless  he/ 
she  is  a  high  school  graduate.  For  the  first 
time,  limits  of  5  hours  per  day  and  25  hours 
per  week  would  be  established  for  1 6-  and  1 7- 
year  old  minors  to  work  during  the  school  and 
limits  of  3  hours  per  day  and  15  hours  per 
week  for  1-  and  15-year  old  minors.  It  does 
not  make  sense  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  high 
school  commonly  to  be  working  40  hours  per 
week,  while  also  going  to  school  full  time. 

Third,  the  law  should  emphasize  that  work 
experience  under  the  proper  circumstances 
can  benefit  young  Americans.  This  bill's  focus 
should  be  on  prohibiting  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  children  in  the  workplace  and  not 
preventing  minors  from  working  for  pay  at  all. 

A  key  feature  in  this  regard  is  strengthening 
the  work  certificate  system.  Parents,  teachers, 
principals,  and  health  professionals  must  take 
more  seriously  their  responsibilities.  They  are 
the  first  line  of  defense  in  protecting  children 
from  being  exploited  in  the  workplace. 

Also,  the  basic  conditions  under  which  work 
certificates  can  be  approved  should  be  re- 
vised. For  example,  before  a  work  certificate  is 
issued  to  a  minor,  there  should  be  clear  deter- 
minations that  the  proposed  work  is  safe. 

Fourth,  prionty  must  go  to  better  informing 
young  Amerk^ans  about  their  rights  and  how  to 
protect  ttiemselves  on  the  job.  By  extension, 
parents  of  children  applying  for  work  certifi- 
cates must  be  included  in  this  educational  out- 
reach effort. 

Currently,  minors  are  routinely  instructed  in 
schools  on  what  is  expected  of  responsible 
employees  in  the  work  world.  At  the  time 
when  minors  apply  for  work  certificates,  why 
not  require  that  they  also  be  informed  and  in- 
structed about  how  to  protect  themselves  on 
the  job?  Too  often  neither  working  minors  nor 
their  parents  know  their  rights.  Routinely  pro- 
viding that  information  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward equipping  minors  to  protect  themselves. 

Similariy.  employers  of  minors  should  be  re- 
quired to  prominently  post  notices  on  their  job- 
sites  to  inform  their  young  employees  of  their 
basic  rights  and  protections  under  the  law. 

Finally,  nronitoring  and  reporting  on  employ- 
ment patterns  of  minors  must  be  improved. 
Nobody,  including  the  U.S.  Labor  Department, 
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has  wholly  reliat)le  and  comprehensive  statis- 
tics on  the  scope  of  child  labor.  Recently  dis- 
closed statistics  on  child  labor  violators,  while 
shocking  by  themselves,  do  constitute  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg. 

Across  our  country,  teenagers  are  being 
taken  advantage  of  in  every  sector  of  the  work 
force.  Now  is  an  opportune  time  for  the  103d 
Congress  in  concert  with  President  Clinton  to 
enact  overdue  safeguards  to  better  protect  all 
young  Americans  on  the  job. 

Child  Labor  Coalition 
(Co-Chaired  by  the  American  Youth  Work 

Center.  International  Labor  Rights  Edu- 
cation and  Research  Fund,  and  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League) 

Co-chairs:  American  Youth  Work  Center. 
International  Labor  Rights  Education  and 
Research  Fund,  and  National  Consumers 
League. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Work- 
ers Union. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Asian-American  Free  Labor  Institute. 

Association  of  Farmworker  Opportunity 
Programs. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Department  of  Economic  Research.  AFL- 
CIO. 

Food  and  Allied  Service  Trades  Depart- 
ment. AFL-^IO. 

Frontlash. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

International  Consulting  Associates. 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Labor  Council  for  Latin  American-  Ad- 
vancement. 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 

Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

National  Safe  Workplace  Institute. 

People  Against  Dangerous  Delivery. 

Public  Employee  Department.  AFL-CIO. 

Service  Employees  International  Union. 

Social  Democrats.  USA. 

Transportation  Communications  Inter- 
national Union. 

United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union. 

The  Women's  Research  and  Education  In- 
stitute. 

Work  Experience  Coordinating  Associa- 
tion. 


FLEXIBLE  MEDICAL  ACCESS  PLAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18, 1993 
Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am  re- 
introducing the  Flexible  Medical  Access  and 
Cost  Containment  Act.  This  bill  is  similar  to 
H.R.  4889,  which  I  introduced  in  the  102d 
Congress.  This  legislation  abides  by  the  three 
cardinal  principles  of  health  care  reform  by 
controlling  costs,  providing  for  universal  ac- 
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cess  and  retaining  the  high  quality  of  medkal 
services.  A  summary  of  the  bill  follows  my 
statement. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  to  put  fonward 
three  esseniial  ideas  tfiat  I  hope  will  be  incor- 
porated into  any  comprehensive  health  reform 
legislation.  First.  States  should  be  enlisted  in 
the  cost  containment  effort.  A  fully  Federal 
cost  containment  system  will  not  be  sensitive 
to  tfie  needs  of  our  communities.  Health  care 
markets,  after  all,  are  regional  not  national.  In 
Maryland,  we  have  a  highly  successful  all- 
payer  system  for  containing  hospital  costs. 
The  hospitals  support  this  system  because 
they  feel  confident  that  a  commission  based  in 
Maryland  will  be  best  able  to  balance  the 
needs  of  hospitals  and  citizens  in  Maryland. 

Second,  if  we  truly  want  to  test  the  ability  of 
Govemment  to  provide  fiealth  insurar>ce  more 
effk;iently  than  the  private  sector,  then  any 
new  public  insurance  program  shoukj  play  by 
the  same  underwriting,  financing  and  payment 
rules  as  private  health  insurers. 

Finally,  any  mandate  for  emptoyers  to  pro- 
vide coverage  must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  small  business.  The  Federal  Govemment 
should  ensure  that  appropriate  subsidies  are 
available,  that  insurance  rules  make  insurance 
available,  and  that  real  cost  containment  pre- 
cede mandates. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  colleagues 
and  PreskJent  Clinton  to  enact  comprehensive 
health  reform  legislation  this  year. 

The  Flexible  Medical  access  and  Cost 
Containment  Act 

1.  health  insurance  coverage  for  every 
american 

In  general,  universal  health  insurance  cov- 
erage would  be  assured  by  requiring  each  em- 
ployer to  provide  basic  health  insurance 
meeting  certain  minimum  standards  to  all 
employees  and  dependents.  Individuals  not 
connected  to  the  workforce  would  be  covered 
under  a  new  public  plan  similar  to  the  Medi- 
care program. 

2.  INSURANCE  OPTIONS 

Employers  could  provide  the  basic  benefit 
package  through  private  health  insurance  or 
a  self-insured  employer  plan.  Employers 
could  charge  employees  up  to  20  percent  of 
the  premiums  for  the  coverage.  Firms  with 
fewer  than  100  employees  would  have  the  op- 
tion of  purchasing  a  new  public  plan.  Firms 
purchasing  the  public  plan  would  be  charged 
a  per-enrollee  premium  based  on  the  commu- 
nity-rated, actuarial  cost  of  providing  cov- 
erage. 

3.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PLAN 

A  public  plan  similar  to  Medicare  would  be 
established.  Benefit  payments  and  direct 
provider  relations  would  be  operated,  as  is 
Medicare,  through  fiscal  intermediaries  at 
the  state  level.  The  plan  would  operate  under 
the  same  rules  for  provider  certification  and 
quality  sissurance  as  Medicare.  The  program 
would  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  A  Public  Health 
Trust  Fund  would  be  established  to  receive 
funds  from  the  premiums  and  other  revenues 
dedicated  to  support  of  the  program. 

4.  PHASED  IMPLE.MENTATION  OF  COVERAGE 
REQUIREMENTS 

As  of  January  1.  1994.  employers  with  more 
than  250  employees  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide coverage.  As  of  January  1.  1995.  employ- 
ers with  more  than  100  employees  would  be 
required  to  provide  coverage.  As  of  January 
1.  1996.  employers  with  more  than  50  employ- 
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ees  would  be  required  to  provide  coverage.  As 
of  January  1.  1W7.  all  employere  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  coveragre. 

5.  MULTIPLE  EMPLOYER  RULES 

In  the  case  of  families  with  more  than  one 
worker  and  where  both  employers  offer  a  pri- 
vate plan,  families  would  choose  under  which 
employer  plan  they  would  be  enrolled.  The 
nonenroUing  employer(s)  would  pay  a  special 
premium  to  the  public  plan  equal  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  premium  for  the  public 
plan.  The  enrolling  employer  would  receive  a 
subsidy  from  the  public  plan  equal  to  that 
amount  for  each  enrolled  employee  of  an- 
other firm. 

Families  with  employees  covered  by  both  a 
private  and  the  public  plan  would  be  required 
to  choose  coverage  under  the  private  plan, 
and  the  private  plan  would  receive  a  subsidy 
equal  to  forty  percent  of  the  applicable  pub- 
lic plan  premium  for  each  enrolled  employee 
of  another  firm.  The  employer  participating 
In  the  public  plan  and  the  firm's  employees 
would  pay  the  public  premium. 

Families  with  all  employees  covered  by  the 
public  plan  would  receive  coverage  from  that 
plan  and  each  employee  and  his/her  employer 
would  pay  the  premium.  Families  with  more 
than  one  employed  person  would  not  be  lia- 
ble for  paying  the  extra  employee  share(s)  of 
public  premiums. 

6.  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

Basic  benefits:  Benefits  would  generally  be 
the  same  as  under  the  Medicare  program  ex- 
cept there  would  be  a  single  deductible  of 
$250  per  individual/$500  per  family  and  an 
out-of-pocket  limit  of  S2S0O  per  individual/ 
S3000  per  family.  Certain  new  prevention  ben- 
efits, also  added  to  Medicare  and  described 
below,  would  be  included  in  the  basic  benefit 
package. 

Children's  benefits:  Benefits  for  children 
would  include  a  well-child  care  and  preven- 
tive care  as  recommended  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  without  copayments 
or  deductibles,  and  hospital  care  without  co- 
payments  or  limits  on  days  of  care  per  spell 
of  illness. 

Pregnancy  benefits:  Benefits  for  preg- 
nancy-related services  would  include  pre- 
natal care,  inpatient  labor  and  delivery, 
postnatal  care,  and  postnatal  family  plan- 
ning services  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  College  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology,  without  copayments  and 
deductibles. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices would  be  required  to  establish  a  system 
for  certifying  that  Insurance  plans  and  em- 
ployer self-insured  plans  meet  the  benefit  re- 
quirements. 

7.  HEALTH  CARE  COST  CONTAINMENT 

A  national  limit  would  be  set  on  the  health 
expenditures  of  the  public  plan  and  of  em- 
ployer plans  for  services  covered  under  the 
program  and  prescription  drugs.  The  limit 
would  equal  the  average  annual  percentage 
increase  in  the  gross  domestic  product  dur- 
ing the  most  recent  3-year  period  plus:  for 
1995,  3.5  percent:  for  1996.  2.5  percent;  for  1997. 
1.5  percent;  for  1998,  0.5  percent.  In  1999  and 
thereafter  the  increase  would  be  equal  to  the 
nominal  growth  in  the  GNP. 

A  Federal  Health  Care  Cost  Containment 
Commission  would  be  established  consisting 
of  eleven  experts  in  health  financing,  health 
insurance,  provider  reimbursement,  and  re- 
lated fields.  Commissioners  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Commission 
would  allocate  allowable  health  spending 
among  the  states. 

States  would  establish  commissions  to  set 
payment  rates  for  health  care  services  on  an 
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annual  basis  which  would  result  in  aggregate 
expenditures  equal  to  the  amount  allowable 
under  the  state  expenditure  limit.  The  fed- 
eral Commission  would  also  hear  appeals  by 
classes  of  providers  on  the  adequacy  of  state 
rates.  The  extra  billing  limits  of  Medicare 
would  apply  to  the  public  plan  and  to  all  pri- 
vate plans. 

The  Physician  Payment  Review  Commis- 
sion is  Instructed  to  report  to  Congress  by 
March  31,  1994,  on  medical  malpractice  liabil- 
ity reform. 

8.  LOW-INCOME  ASSISTANCE 

Low-income  persons  and  families  would  be 
eligible  for  assistance  relating  to  premiums, 
deductibles,  and  coinsurance  for  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  responsible.  For  Individ- 
uals or  families  with  incomes  below  100  per- 
cent of  the  federal  poverty  level,  the  assist- 
ance would  equal  the  total  amount  of  all  pre- 
miums, deductibles,  and  coinsurance.  For  in- 
dividuals and  families  with  incomes  between 
100  and  200  percent  of  the  poverty  level,  the 
assistance  would  diminish  on  a  sliding  scale. 

Both  employed  persons  and  persons  not 
connected  to  the  work  force  could  receive  as- 
sistance, but  employers  would  still  pay  their 
share  of  the  costs  of  coverage  for  employed 
persons  and  their  dependents.  Persons  eligi- 
ble for  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, supplemental  security  Income,  or  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  would  be  deemed  to 
be  eligible  for  assistance.  Other  persons 
would  have  to  apply  for  assistance.  If  family 
Income  changed  during  the  year,  any  assist- 
ance received  would  be  reconciled  to  those 
changes  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Medicare  beneficiaries  would  be  eligible  for 
low-income  assistance  under  the  same  terms 
except  that  the  assistance  available  would 
relate  to  the  part  A  and  part  B  premiums, 
deductibles,  and  coinsurance  otherwise  due. 

9.  PREVENTION  BENEFITS 

Annual  mammography  screening, 

colorectal  screening,  various  vaccinations, 
and  well-child  care  would  be  required  bene- 
fits for  employer  plans  and  the  public  plan 
and  would  be  added  to  the  Medicare  program. 

10.  GROUP  HEALTH  INSURANCE  STANDARDS 

General  Standards:  All  group  health  Insur- 
ance plans  would  be  required  to  meet  certain 
standards.  Plans  not  meeting  these  stand- 
ards would  be  subject  to  a  tax  equal  to  fifty 
percent  of  the  premiums  collected  and  would 
lose  their  status  as  qualified  employer  plans. 

Under  the  standards,  no  group  insurance 
plans  could  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
health  status,  claims  experience,  receipt  of 
health  care,  medical  history,  or  evidence  of 
insurability  of  an  individual.  Pre-existing 
condition  exclusions  could  only  apply  for  a 
six  month  period  and  could  not  apply  to 
newborns.  No  pre-existing  condition  exclu- 
sion could  apply  if  an  Individual  had  been 
covered  under  another  qualified  plan  or  the 
public  plan  for  more  than  six  months  prior 
to  enrollment.  All  pre-existing  condition  ex- 
clusions would  be  disallowed  starting  four 
years  after  enactment. 

Small  Group  Standards:  No  employer  with 
fewer  than  100  employees  would  be  allowed 
to  self-insure.  Insurers  offering  Insurance 
plans  to  small  businesses  would  be  required 
to  offer  the  plan  to  all  small  employers  on  a 
continuous,  year-round  basis.  Insurers  would 
be  required  to  offer  coverage  for  a  full  year. 
Premiums  would  be  required  to  be  commu- 
nity-rated for  a  given  geographic  area,  but 
could  be  adjusted  for  age,  gender,  and  type  of 
family  enrollment.  Insurers  would  be  re- 
quired to  offer  a  minimum  benefit  package 
which  contained  only  the  basic  benefits  re- 
quired for  all  employers. 
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11.  COBRA  CONTINUATION  COVERAGE 

The  health  Insurance  continuation  require- 
ments enacted  as  part  of  the  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985  would  be 
repealed. 

12.  MEDICAID 

Medicaid  would  continue  for  the  currently 
eligible  population  for  the  benefits  not  cov- 
ered under  this  program.  Medicaid  programs 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  same  rates  as 
all  other  payors.  States  would  be  subject  to 
maintenance  of  effort  rules  that  would  re- 
quire them  to  pay  the  amount  they  other- 
wise would  have  spent  for  Medicaid  benefits 
into  the  Public  Health  Trust  Fund. 

13.  DEDUCTION  FOR  HEALTH  INSURANCE  COSTS 
OF  SELF-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS 

An  additional  tax  deduction  of  20  percent 
is  created  to  help  small  businesses  afford  in- 
surance. 

The  bill  extends  the  present  law  25  percent 
deduction  for  health  insurance  costs  of  self- 
employed  individuals  for  1994  and  modifies 
this  deduction  for  subsequent  years  to  con- 
form to  the  universal  health  coverage  poli- 
cies of  the  bill. 

Until  the  universal  coverage  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  effective,  self-employed  Individ- 
uals and  owners  of  personal  service  corpora- 
tions are  entitled  to  deduct  100  percent  of 
their  health  insurance  costs  if  they  provide 
to  all  their  employees  who  work  more  than 
IV'/^j  hours  per  week  health  coverage  that 
meets  the  requirements  of  a  qualified  em- 
ployer health  plan  under  the  bill.  If  such  cov- 
erage is  not  provided,  then  the  deduction  for 
health  insurance  expenses  of  such  person  is 
limited  to  25  percent. 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
nnonth  of  March  we  celebrate  women's  history. 
In  Colorado,  this  March  is  made  even  more 
special  as  it  is  our  100th  anniversary  of  suf- 
frage. It  may  have  taken  us  80  years  to  have 
the  first  woman  elected  but  how  wonderful  that 
today  there  are  54  women  elected  to  Con- 
gress. Who  would  have  guessed  in  1894  that 
the  largest  State  of  the  Union  would  privilege 
us  with  two  wonderful  woman  Senators. 
Women  have  made  significant  contributions  in 
shaping  American  politics.  I  can  only  imagine 
how  great  the  next  1 00  years  will  be. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
history  of  three  Coloradan  women,  who  helped 
pioneer  the  path  for  women  in  government 
arxj  redefined  "politics  as  usual."  Enclosed  Is 
an  article  from  The  Colorado  Statesman.  I 
hope  you  all  enjoy  it. 

[From  the  Colorado  Statesman,  Mar.  5,  1993] 

"Colorado  Experiment  "  Influenced 

National  Struggle 

(By  Heather  Ormsby) 

During  an  economic  depression  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  Colorado  women  won  the  suf- 
frage battle  by  popular  election  for  the  first 
time  in  U.S.  history.  A  massive  campaign  by 
a  group  of  women  and  men  from  diverse 
backgrounds  and  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
succeeded  in  winning  the  vote  for  women. 

In  addition  to  celebrating  the  centennial  of 
woman  suffrage  this  year  in  Colorado.  March 
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Is  national  Women's  History  Month.  The 
courage,  strength  and  determination  of 
women  In  our  nation's  history  is  well  re- 
Hected  in  Colorado. 

Colorado  women  voted  and  ran  for  political 
office  a  quarter-century  before  the  19th 
Amendment  made  woman  suffrage  national 
law  in  1920.  The  affect  of  this  achievement  on 
Colorado  politics  was  not  immediately  rec- 
ognized. 

"At  the  time  (1894),  women  campaigning 
for  elective  office  was  a  novelty."  said  Mary 
Renstrom  of  the  Suffrage  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, part  of  the  Colorado  Committee  for 
Women's  History.  Female  lawmakers  were 
seen  as  amateurs  and  curiosities,  rather  than 
as  authentic  public  figures.  Women  who  un- 
dertook what  were  considered  to  be  male 
pursuits  were  defined  as  oddities. 

Marcia  Goldstein,  also  a  member  of  the 
Suffrage  Centennial  Committee,  said, 
"Though  Colorado  had  one  of  the  largest 
populations  of  women  in  the  West,  the  whole 
political  system  in  Colorado  was  in  a  turmoil 
at  the  time." 

"The  skills  of  politicking  were  taken  for 
granted  by  men,"  Renstrom  said.  "Women 
had  to  teach  themselves  how  to  lobby,  to 
work  with  legislators  and  to  draft  legisla- 
tion. I  understand  the  guts  it  took  to  run  for 
political  office,  talk  about  political  issues 
and  to  campaign." 

The  women,  however,  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  had  difficulty  with  these  changes. 
Renstrom  illustrated  this  point  with  a  story 
she  had  heard  about  these  times. 

"A  woman  was  running  for  superintend- 
ent," she  said,  "but  the  man  she  was  running 
against  pulled  out  as  a  courtesy  to  the 
woman.  He  did  not  think  it  was  fair  having 
to  be  the  only  man  to  run  against  a  woman. 
He  was  upset  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  pull 
any  punches  in  the  campaign.  People  strug- 
gled with  the  concept  'political  woman.'  " 

Renstrom  explained  that  different  criteria 
were  used  to  explain  and  evaluate  the  pres- 
ence and  performance  of  women  in  a  field  for 
which  women  were  expected  to  have  little 
competence. 

When  the  campaigns  for  the  Tenth  Colo- 
rado General  Assembly  of  1894  were  over,  the 
first  women  to  sit  in  the  Legislature  were 
Clara  Cressingham  and  Frances  S.  Klock. 
both  of  Arapahoe  county,  and  Carrie  C.  Holly 
of  Pueblo,  all  Republicans. 

"The  elected  women  had  campaigned  they 
were  going  to  cleanse  politics  and  wipe  out 
corruption."  Renstrom  said.  "This  came 
back  to  haunt  them." 

People  then,  as  well  as  now.  thought  of 
politics  as  being  corrupt.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments against  suffrage  was  that  if  women 
were  to  become  involved  in  politics,  their 
reputations  would  be  soiled. 

The  suffragists,  however,  argued  that  for 
this  very  reason  women  should  be  in  politics. 
Instead  of  government  being  a  corrupting  in- 
fluence on  women,  they  were  going  to  clean 
the  place  up. 

"They  did  try."  Renstrom  said,  "and  they 
passed  a  lot  of  progressive  legislation.  But. 
the  realities  hit  them  smack  in  the  face." 

The  problem,  it  seemed,  was  a  lack  of  expe- 
rience and  training  in  the  government  circus 
ring.  "There  was  no  one  for  them  to  go  to 
and  ask  what  it  was  going  to  be  like  to  be  an 
elected  official,"  Renstrom  explained.  "They 
had  to  learn  to  compromise.  In  that  way  the 
women  were  no  different  than  the  men." 

One  of  the  fears  some  people  had  about  the 
suffrage  movement  was  that  women  would 
vote  as  one  monolithic  force.  The  liquor  in- 
dustry had  fought  hard  against  the  suffrage 
movement  out  of  fear  of  prohibition  which 
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was  a  political  and  social  concern  for  a  lot  of 
women.  But,  not  necessarily  all  women. 

What  men  began  to  realize,  Renstrom  said, 
"was  that  women  had  divided  interests  and 
loyalties."  Legislators  feared  a  women's 
block  initially,  but  politicians  found  that 
women  divided  like  men. 

Marcia  Goldstein  said,  "The  women  were 
more  united  before  the  right  to  vote  than 
after.  They  were  not  this  giant  force."  be- 
cause the  women  who  were  elected  tended  to 
follow  their  political  party's  agenda  which 
did  not  always  follow  that  of  the  suffragists. 

Many  suffragists  expected  to  make  some 
telling  and  Immediate  contribution  to  gov- 
ernment. Women  were  certain  a  new  era  was 
upon  them,  but  many  were  soon  disillusioned 
because  the  impact  was  much  less  than  ex- 
pected. 

The  fact  that  the  new  "political  woman" 
did  not  upset  the  status  quo  as  some  had  ex- 
pected, may  have  actually  proved  the  point 
of  many  modern  feminists.  Women  are  just 
as  capable  in  mind  and  judgment  as  men. 
The  cry  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1894.  "Let  the  women  vote;  they  can't 
do  any  worse  than  the  men  have!,"  was  not 
far  off  the  mark.  The  question  was  and  still 
is.  can  they  do  any  better?" 

While  this  question  is  being  worked  out  as 
women  across  the  nation  still  strive  for 
equal  representation  in  government,  it  is  a 
fact  that  Colorado  helped  lead  the  way. 

In  March  of  1895.  Clara  Cressingham.  with 
a  bill  to  encourage  sugar  beet  growing, 
gained  the  credit  for  introducing  the  first 
bill  in  any  legislative  body  by  a  woman 
which  became  the  law  of  a  state. 

While  working  hard  in  the  Legislature, 
these  Colorado  women  also  made  national 
tours  and  spoke  at  suffrage  movements  else- 
where about  the  "Colorado  Experiment." 

"They  really  networked  with  the  rest  of 
the  suffrage  movement."  Renstrom  said.  "I 
think  Colorado  definitely  influenced  the  suf- 
frage movement  in  the  rest  of  the  nation." 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  placing 
in  the  RECORD  testimony  of  Thomas  Wilson, 
defense  counsel  to  Joe  Fernandez  in  Judge 
Walsh's  IrarvContra  prosecutions.  Mr.  Wilson 
gave  his  testimony  on  March  3  during  a  hear- 
ing held  by  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and  Govern- 
mental Relations.  I  think  we  can  all  learn  from 
it  as  we  contemplate  reauthorizing  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  statute: 

Testimony  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Thomas  E.  Wil- 
son. I  am  a  partner  in  the  Washington.  D.C. 
office  of  Seyfarth.  Shaw.  Fairweather  &. 
Geraldson.  I  come  before  the  Subcommittee 
today  to  share  with  you  my  views  concern- 
ing H.R.  811.  the  Independent  Counsel  Reau- 
thorization Act  of  1993.  My  thoughts  on  this 
legislation  are  informed  by  the  experience  I 
have  gained  during  the  six  years  that  I  have 
served  as  counsel  for  Joseph  F.  Fernandez, 
the  former  CIA  Station  Chief  of  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica  who  was  prosecuted  by  Independ- 
ent Counsel  Lawrence  E.  Walsh  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Iran-Contra  Affair.  Based  upon 
that  experience,  I  believe  the  Independent 
Counsel  Statute  was  a  bad  law  which  should 
not  be  re-enacted. 
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congress  should  not  re-enact  the  inde- 
pendent COUNSEL  statue  BECAUSE  THE 
independent  counsel  is  accountable  TO 

NO  ONE 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  this  nation  con- 
ceived of  a  government  comprising  three  sep- 
arate branches— the  executive,  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  judiciary.  Nothing  was  more 
fundamental  to  the  Framers  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  than  the  concept  that  the  pow- 
ers of  each  of  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment remain  septarate  from  one  another. 

The  Independent  Counsel  Statute,  how- 
ever, created  a  fourth  branch  of  government 
which,  as  a  practical  matter,  was  largely  un- 
accountable either  to  the  other  three 
branches  of  government  or  the  political 
processes  which  operate  to  make  our  public 
servants  accountable  to  the  electorate.  The 
demise  of  the  Independent  Counsel  legisla- 
tion gives  Congress  an  opportunity— and.  in 
my  view,  a  duty— to  evaluate  how  the  law 
really  operated  in  order  to  determine  wheth- 
er its  re-enactment  is  truly  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

Only  someone  who  has  had  experience 
working  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  or  as 
a  defense  counsel  can  appreciate  fully  the 
vast  power  and  the  immense  discretion 
which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  prosecutors. 
In  1988.  Justice  Scalia  reminded  us  of  this 
power  when  he  reflected  on  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Justice  Robert  Jackson  when  he 
served  as  Attorney  General  under  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Justice  Jackson 
warned  that  "the  most  dangerous  power"  of 
any  prosecutor  is  his  ability  to  "choose  his 
defendants"— that  is.  his  capacity  to  "pick 
people  that  he  thinks  he  should  get.  rather 
than  cases  that  need  to  be  prosecuted." 
When  prosecutors  get  confused  and  start 
prosecuting  people  rather  than  crimes,  it  no 
longer  is  "a  question  of  discovering  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  and  then  looking  for  the 
man  who  has  committed  it.  it  is  a  question 
of  picking  the  man  and  then  searching  the 
law  books,  or  putting  investigators  to  work, 
to  pin  some  offense  on  him.  It  is  in  this 
realm — in  which  the  prosecutor  picks  some 
person  who  he  dislikes  or  desires  to  embar- 
rass, or  selects  some  group  of  unpopular  per- 
sons and  then  looks  for  an  offense,  that  the 
greatest  danger  of  abuse  of  prosecuting 
power  lies."  Morrison  v.  Olson,  487  U.S.  654, 
724  (1988)  (Scalia  dissenting). 

The  "sin"  of  the  Independent  Counsel  leg- 
islation is  that  a  pre-selected  group  of  high- 
ranking  government  officials  identified  as 
potential  "culprits"— usually  in  a  highly 
charged  political  environment^have  the  full 
weight  of  the  federal  government  hurled  at 
them  with  the  implicit  expectations  that  the 
"guilty"  will  l>e  "brought  to  justice."  "[T]he 
fairness  of  a  process,"  said  Scalia,  "must  be 
ajudged  on  the  basis  of  what  it  permits  to 
happen,  not  what  it  produced  in  a  particular 
case."  Id.  at  731.  Well,  in  the  case  of  Inde- 
pendent Counsel  Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  what 
has  been  produced  in  connection  with  the 
Iran-Contra  investigation  is  a  case  study 
that  illuminates  the  grisly  excesses  which 
the  Independent  Counsel  process  encoiirages. 

the  PROSECU'nON  OF  JOSEPH  F.  FERNANDEZ 

Joe  Fernandez  is  an  unlikely  would-be 
felon.  He  is  a  husband  and  father  of  seven 
children.  Before  joining  CIA,  he  was  a  police- 
man in  Dade  County.  Florida.  His  perform- 
ance had  been  so  exemplary  that,  when  he 
left,  the  police  department  retired  his  shield. 
He  joined  CIA  in  1967.  For  twenty  years 
thereafter,  he  served  with  the  distinction  in 
a  series  of  overseas  assignments  and  at  CIA 
headquarters  in  Langley.  Virginia. 

From  almost  the  moment  of  his  return  to 
the  United  States  from  Costa  Rica  in  early 
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1967.  Femandes  was  pursued  relentlessly  by 
Independent  Counsel  Walsh  for  more  than 
three  years  for  allegedly  making  false  state- 
ments to  an  officer  of  the  CIA's  Office  of  In- 
spector Genera]  and  to  two  investigators 
from  the  Tower  Commission.  No  professional 
prosecutor  would  have  prosecuted 
Fernandez. 

Fernandez's  alleged  false  statements  were 
made  in  extremely  informal  sessions  where 
no  formalities  were  observed  and  where  no 
transcripts  were  kept  reflecting  the  ques- 
tions which  Fernandez  was  supposedly  asked 
and  the  answers  which  he  gave.  Moreover, 
the  notes  of  the  CIA  IG  and  the  Tower  Com- 
mission officers  who  interviewed  Fernandez 
directly  contradicted  the  charges  leveled  at 
him  by  Independent  Counsel  Walsh. 

Walsh  informed  Congress  in  April  1987  that 
if  witnesses  were  immunized  and  permitted 
to  testify  in  the  Iran-Contra  hearings,  it 
would  be  impossible  later  to  prosecute  them. 
Fernandez— like  North.  Poindexter  and  oth- 
ers— testified  on  Capitol  Hill  under  a  grant  of 
immunity.  Walsh  still  insisted  on  prosecut- 
ing him  despite  the  fact  that  transcripts  of 
his  immunized  testimony  had  been  reviewed 
by  virtually  every  witness  that  Walsh  pro- 
posed to  call  at  trial.  As  a  consequence. 
Walsh  knew  before  he  started  that  any  pros- 
ecution of  Fernandez  was  bound  to  fail  in  the 
end. 

Walsh  knew  from  the  outset  that  any  at- 
tempt to  prosecute  a  CIA  Chief  of  Station 
was  going  to  implicate  top  secret  informa- 
tion that  almost  certainly  would  not  be  able 
to  be  revealed  at  trial.  Regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Attorney  General  under  the 
Classified  Information  Procedures  Act  re- 
quire federal  prosecutors  before  they  indict  a 
defendant  to  consult  with  the  intelligence 
community  in  cases  which  implicate  classi- 
fied information.  Walsh  was  obligated  to  fol- 
low those  regulations  yet  he  refused.  And 
that  refusal  required  Attorney  General  Rich- 
ard Thornburgh.  after  Fernandez  had  been 
improperly  indicted,  to  withhold  from 
Fernandez  classified  information  vital  to  his 
defense,  thereby  leading  the  judge  in  the 
case  to  dismiss  the  indictment  on  the  eve  of 
trial. 

Fernandez  was  never  accused  of  personal 
venality  or  official  corruption.  In  fact,  he 
was  never  even  accused  of  having  violated 
the  Boland  Amendments,  the  appropriations 
measures  which  from  time  to  time  between 
1982  and  1987  placed  restrictions  on  funding 
for  the  Nicaraguan  Contras. 

The  prosecution  of  Fernandez  was  a  trag- 
edy. It  ruined  the  career  of  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant  and  left  him  and  his 
family  with  a  $1.7  million  unpaid  legal  bill. 
What  is  worse  for  this  nation,  it  radically 
changed  the  culture  of  the  CIA's  clandestine 
service  by  making  an  organization  which 
was  once  bold  and  resolute,  tentative  and  un- 
certain. In  fact,  the  irresponsible  prosecu- 
tion of  Joe  Fernandez  by  Independent  Coun- 
sel Walsh,  and  Walsh's  manifest  indifference 
to  the  national  security  concerns  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  government,  may  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  decision  of 
President  Bush  in  December  1989  to  launch 
the  invasion  of  Panama. 

THE  PANAMA  DIMENSION 

For  years  prior  to  1989.  Presidents  Reagan 
and  Bush  had  used  every  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic tool  available  to  pressure  General 
Manuel  A.  Noriega  to  relinquish  power  and 
leave  Panama.  Nothing  had  worked. 

During  the  summer  of  1989.  senior  rep- 
resentatives of  CIA  and  other  U.S.  intel- 
ligence agencies  were  embroiled  in  an  acri- 
monious debate  with  Walsh  over  whether  the 
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intelligence  community  was  going  to  release 
secret  information  necessary  to  permit  the 
Fernandez  case  to  go  to  trial.  In  October 
1989.  as  that  debate  was  about  to  culminate, 
several  Panamanian  nationals  informed  CIA 
that  they  were  going  to  mount  a  coup  d'etat 
against  Noriega.  Normally,  the  CIA  would 
have  promptly  taken  steps  to  facilitate  the 
coup  to  minimize  bloodshed  and  to  bring 
about  a  result  which  was  consistent  with 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 

That  did  not  happen.  Instead  of  stepping 
forward.  CIA  personnel  hung  back.  Executive 
Order  No.  12333  expressly  forbids  any  person 
acting  for,  or  on  behalf  of.  the  United  States 
government  from  engaging  in  assassinations. 
Coups  are  messy  enterprises  in  which  the 
targets  of  the  coup  sometimes  get  killed.  If 
United  States  government  representatives 
were  to  get  involved  in  the  Noriega  oper- 
ation, and  Noriega  were  to  be  killed.  Amer- 
ican intelligence  officers  might  find  them- 
selves like  Fernandez  in  criminal  jeopardy. 
Even  though  CIA  officials  had  not  instigated 
the  coup,  and  even  though  the  plan  for  the 
coup  had  not  contemplated  that  Noriega  be 
eliminated,  were  Noriega  to  die,  the  fear  was 
that  someone  in  Washington  might  charge 
that  CIA  officers  had  broken  United  States 
law.  CIA  already  had  one  field  officer  in  the 
dock;  it  did  not  want  any  more. 

For  hours,  the  leaders  of  the  coup  held 
Noriega  at  gunpoint.  In  Washington,  deci- 
sion-makers, many  of  whom  were  having  to 
contend  with  Walsh  over  the  Fernandez  case, 
tried  to  decide  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
the  United  States  might  be  able  to  be  in- 
volved. In  the  meantime,  the  United  States 
government  did  nothing  to  help  bring  the 
coup  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Eventually, 
the  coup-attempt  failed  and  Noriega  exe- 
cuted as  many  of  those  who  had  been  in- 
volved as  he  could  find. 

Instead  of  being  deposed.  Noriega  was 
emboldened.  In  December  1989.  in  a  move 
which  manifested  remarkable  hubris  even  for 
Noriega,  he  declared  war  on  the  United 
States.  President  Bush  concluded  that  the 
United  States  could  tolerate  Noriega  no 
longer  and  he  ordered  the  Panama  invasion. 

The  existence  of  the  Independent  Counsel 
Statute  and  the  prosecution  of  Joe 
Fernandez  in  a  manner  that  reflected  a  cal- 
lous indifference  to  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  American  intelligence  com- 
munity from  seizing  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented in  October  1989  to  remove  Noriega 
from  power  peacefully.  While  Operation  Just 
Cause  was  ultimately  successful,  it  cost  vast 
treasure  and  the  lives  of  23  American  serv- 
icemen and  hundreds  of  Panamanians. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  clearer  living  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  prosecutorial  excesses 
against  which  Justice  Robert  Jackson 
warned  us  than  the  record  which  has  been 
amassed  by  Independent  Counsel  Lawrence 
E.  Walsh.  With  the  consideration  of  H.R.  811, 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  look  history 
full  in  the  face  and  to  learn  the  lessons 
which  it  seeks  to  teach.  Re-enactment  of  the 
Independent  Counsel  Statute  is  not  nec- 
essary. The  very  existence  of  such  a  law  rep>- 
resents  a  Congressional  vote  of  "no  con- 
fidence" in  the  professional  prosecutors  who 
make  their  careers  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  There  is  little  evidence  to  indicate 
that  such  lack  of  faith  in  the  established 
processes  of  the  Elxecutive  Branch  of  govern- 
ment are  justified.  Also,  in  a  situation  like 
Iran-Contra.  the  Independent  Counsel  Stat- 
ute poses  a  threat  to  this  nation's  national 
security  apparatus.  Simply  put.  it  is  a  bad 
law  which  should  not  be  re-enacted. 
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THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  FREE- 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation,  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Free-Trade  Agreements  Act,  to  expand  pref- 
erential trade  benefits  currently  granted  to 
countries  in  the  Caribtiean  region  urxjer  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  [CBI]  program  and 
to  encourage  these  countries  to  enter  into  re- 
ciprocal free-trade  agreements  with  the  United 
States.  I  regard  the  text  of  this  bill  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  and  public  comment.  I  intend  to 
consult  closely  with  the  Caribt>ean  countries 
as  well  as  the  private  sector  and  the  adminis- 
tration on  its  content. 

Congress  authorized  the  CBI  program  in 
1983,  as  a  response  to  the  economic  crisis  in 
the  region  by  granting  duty-free  access  for 
Caribbean  products  to  the  U.S.  market  and 
certain  tax  tjenefits  to  encourage  investment 
arxj  industrial  development.  My  intent  has  al- 
ways been  to  expand  bilateral  trade  and  in- 
vestment, rattier  than  unilateral  aid. 

In  1990,  Congress  improved  the  benefits 
and  made  the  program  permanent  under  the 
so-called  CBI  II  legislation.  From  the  begin- 
ning, however,  major  product  sectors  signifi- 
cant to  the  Carik)bean  economies  and  to  the 
success  of  the  program,  such  as  textiles  and 
apparel,  footwear,  and  certain  leather-related 
products,  have  t)een  excluded  from  CBI  duty- 
free treatment. 

The  24  Carit)t)ean  and  Central  American 
CBI  beneficiary  countries  are  now  concerned 
that  the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment [NAFTA]  will  adversely  impact  them  by 
attracting  existing  and  potential  investment 
from  the  region  to  Mexico,  particularly  in  the 
textile  and  apparel  sector.  The  bill  I  introduce 
today  would  provide  so-called  NAFTA  parity  to 
these  countries  by  granting  them  the  same 
tariff  and  quota  treatment  that  will  apply  to  im- 
ports from  Mexico  of  textiles  and  apparel  and 
other  products  currently  excluded  from  the  CBI 
program  once  the  NAFTA  enters  into  force. 

The  bill  also  lays  the  groundwork  for  the 
CBI  to  become  part  of  longer  term  economic 
integration  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  bill  limits  NAFTA  parity  to  a  maximum  of 
3  years  and  authorizes  the  President  in  the  in- 
terim to  seek  comprehensive  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  under  extended  Congressional 
fast-track  implementing  procedures  with  Carib- 
bean countries.  The  extension  of  additional 
benefits  on  a  permanent  basis  is  thereby 
linked  to  countries  entering  into  reciprocal 
free-trade  agreements  or  acceding  to  the 
NAFTA  in  lieu  of  the  current  unilateral  CBI 
program. 

I  am  including  a  section-by-section  summary 
of  the  proposed  legislation  with  this  statement. 
I  welcome  your  views  and  comments  on  this 
proposal,  and  your  support,  in  order  to  best 
fulfill  U.S.  commitments  to  increase  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  stability  of  this  vital 
Carit)bean  region. 

summary  of  the  caribbean  basin  free 
Trade  Agreements  Act 

Section  1.  Short  title. 


Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Caribljean  Basin  Free  Trade 
Agreements  Act." 

Section  2.  Congressional  findings. 

Section  2  contains  various  findings  by  the 
Congress  on  the  need  for  the  Act,  including 
to  preserve  economic  advantages  under  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI)  program 
and  avoid  potential  diversion  of  investment 
fl-om  the  region  to  Mexico  as  a  result  of  the 
North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA),  and  to  encourage  further  recip- 
rocal free  trade  agreements  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

TfTLE  I— relationship  OF  NAFTA  IMPLEMENTA- 
TION TO  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 
BASIN  INITIATIVE 

Section  101.  Temporary  provision  to  pro- 
vide NAFTA  parity  to  t)eneficiary  country 
economies. 

Section  101  amends  section  213(b)  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  to 
provide  tariff  and  quota  treatment  on  im- 
ports from  CBI  beneficiary  countries  of  arti- 
cles currently  excluded  from  duty-free  treat- 
ment—textiles and  apparel  subject  to  textile 
agreements;  footwear;  handbags,  luggage, 
flat  goods,  work  gloves,  and  leather  wearing 
apparel;  canned  tuna;  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products:  and  watches  and  watch 
parts— that  is  identical  to  the  treatment  ac- 
corded like  articles  imported  from  Mexico 
under  the  NAFTA  (so-called  "NAFTA  par- 
ity") during  a  temporary  period  of  up  to  3 
years.  This  transitional  period  would  begin 
on  the  date  that  the  NAFTA  enters  into 
force  for  the  United  States,  and  end  on  the 
date  that  either  NAFTA  accession  or  a  recip- 
rocal free  trade  agreement  enters  into  force 
with  the  beneficiary  country  or  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  temporary  treatment, 
whichever  is  earlier.  Criteria  under  the 
present  program  for  beneficiary  country  sta- 
tus would  also  apply  to  the  NAFTA  parity 
benefits. 

NAFTA  tariff  and  quota  treatment  (lower 
tariffs  or  duty-free  treatment)  would  apply 
to  articles  which  meet  NAFTA  rules  of  ori- 
gin (treating  only  the  United  States  and  CBI 
beneficiary  countries  as  Parties  for  this  pur- 
pose) and  subject  to  NAFTA  customs  proce- 
dures. Imports  of  currently  excluded  articles 
which  do  not  meet  the  conditions  for  NAFTA 
parity  would  continue  to  be  excluded  from 
the  CBI  program. 

In  addition,  textile  and  apparel  articles  as- 
sembled in  CBI  beneficiary  countries  from 
fabrics  wholly  formed  and  cut  in  the  United 
States  and  goods  identified  as  Caribbean 
handloomed.  handmade,  or  folklore  articles 
would  receive  duty-free  and  quota-free  treat- 
ment as  provided  sucii  imports  from  Mexico 
under  the  NAFTA. 

The  U.S.  Trade  Representative  (USTR)  is 
authorized  to  establish  tariff  preferential 
levels  (tariff-rate  quotas  with  duties  iden- 
tical to  those  applied  to  like  imports  from 
Mexico)  during  the  transition  period  for  Car- 
ibbean products  that  do  not  meet  NAFTA  or- 
igin rules,  after  consulting  with  the  domes- 
tic Industry  and  other  interested  parties  on 
the  specific  articles  to  be  covered,  annual 
quantity  levels  and  adjustments,  allocations 
among  beneficiary  countries,  and  other  pro- 
visions. As  with  Mexico  under  the  NAFTA, 
the  USTR  shall  negotiate  reductions  in  ex- 
isting bilateral  textile  agrreements  to  reflect 
quota-free  treatment  on  originating  articles 
during  the  transition  period. 

The  duty  rate  resulting  from  20  percent  re- 
ductions provided  under  the  present  CBI  pro- 
gram or  the  NAFTA  rate,  whichever  is  lower, 
would  apply  to  imports  of  handbags,  luggage, 
fiat  goods,  work  gloves,  and  leather  wearing 
apparel  during  the  transition  period. 
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All  imports  receiving  NAFTA  treatment 
would  i>e  subject  to  NAFTA  emergency  safe- 
guard authorities  during  the  transition  pe- 
riod. For  ease  of  administration.  NAFTA 
safeguard  authorities  would  also  apply  to 
non-originating  textile  and  apparel  imports 
from  CBI  beneficiaries. 

Duty-free  treatment  granted  under  the  ex- 
isting CBI  program  would  continue  un- 
changed during  the  transition  period  and 
would  continue  thereafter  for  countries  that 
do  not  accede  to  the  NAFTA  or  enter  into 
free  trade  agreements,  subject  to  the  same 
criteria  and  conditions  as  under  the  present 
program. 

Section  102.  Effect  of  NAFTA  on  sugar  im- 
ports from  beneficiary  countries. 

Section  102  requires  the  President  to  mon- 
itor the  effects,  if  any.  of  the  NAFTA  on  CBI 
beneficiary  country  access  to  the  U.S.  sugar 
market.  If  he  considers  NAFTA  implementa- 
tion is  affecting  or  will  likely  affect  market 
access  adversely,  the  President  shall  take  ac- 
tion after  consulting  with  interested  parties 
and  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
or  propose  legislation  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  ameliorate  such  effects. 

TPTLE  II— CARIBBEAN  BASIN  FREE  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 

Section  201.  Trade  Agreement  Feasibility 
and  Objectives. 

Section  201  requires  the  USTR.  as  soon  as 
practicable,  to  determine  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of.  and  the  likely  timing  for. 
any  CBI  beneficiary  country  or  group  of 
countries  either  to  (1)  accede  to  the  NAFTA 
and  the  supplemental  agreements  on  envi- 
ronmental, labor,  and  import  issues,  as  ap- 
propriate, subject  to  approval,  or  (2)  enter 
into  comprehensive  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  that  contain 
comparable  provisions  to  the  NAFTA  and 
achieve  applicable  objectives  under  existing 
CBI  and  trade  agreement  authorities. 

Section  202.  Trade  agreement  negotiating 
authority. 

Section  202  authorizes  the  President,  be- 
fore June  1.  1996,  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments with  one  or  more  CBI  beneficiary 
countries,  subject  to  prior  consultation  re- 
quirements with  Congressional  committees 
of  jurisdiction  as  under  section  1102  of  the 
Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988,  except  that  the  60-leglslative  day  period 
for  committee  disapproval  of  negotiations  of 
"fast  track"  bilateral  agreements  would  not 
apply. 

Section  203.  Implementation  of  trade 
agreements. 

Section  203  applies  "fast  track"  procedures 
to  Congressional  consideration  of  imple- 
menting legislation  for  Caribbean  Basin  free 
trade  agreements,  including  the  required 
minimum  90-calendar  day  advance  notice  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  of  his  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  such  agreements. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MS.  KAREN  S.  DAVIS 


HON.  WmiAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  recognize  one  of  my  constituents, 
Karen  S.  Davis,  who  was  selected  as  the 
1993  Child  Aijvocate  by  the  Children's  Play 
Room,  a  parent-child  resource  center  located 
in  Harrisburg,  PA.  An  awards  cererrxjny  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  March  27,  1993,  to  honor 
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Ms.  Davis  for  her  hard  work  and  dedication  to 
tielping  young  people.  The  board  of  directors 
of  ttie  ChikJren's  Play  Room  will  present  ttie 
award  to  Ms.  Davis  at  this  ceremony. 

Throughout  her  volunteer  career,  Ms.  Davis 
has  worked  to  make  the  future  much  brighter 
for  many  children  in  south  central  Pennsylva- 
nia. Her  accomplishments  irrclude  ttie  estab- 
lishment  of  the  John  B.  Warden  Scfwlarship 
FurKJ,  to  provide  transportation  for  needy  fami- 
lies to  attend  Chiklren's  Play  Room  activities 
arxJ  events,  and  the  Library  of  Adapted  Toys 
and  Equipment  Program,  a  program  serving 
chiWren  with  developmental  delays.  She  has 
chaired  and  served  on  the  txiard  of  directors 
for  numerous  community  groups  ir>cluding  Par- 
ents Anonymous  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  the 
United  Way,  and  ttie  Hemkxk  Girl  Scout 
Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ms.  Davis  certainly  is  an  inspi- 
ration and  is  most  deserving  of  this  award. 
Too  often  dedicated  volunteers  receive  only 
the  personal  satisfaction  gained  from  tfieir 
work.  Awards  such  as  this  not  only  will  recog- 
nize one  outstanding  individual,  but  I  hope 
also  will  help  promote  the  spirit  of  volunteer- 
ism  in  our  communities.  On  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  south  central  Pennsylvania,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  Ms.  Davis  and  tfiank  her  for 
many  years  of  service. 


BUDGET  RESOLUTIONS  DO  NOT  GO 
FAR  ENOUGH 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18. 1993 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  course 
of  the  last  several  weeks,  the  media  has  fol- 
lowed our  efforts  to  design  a  budget  resolution 
which  answers  the  challenge  of  our  constitu- 
ents to  once  and  for  all  do  something  atx)ut 
our  horrible  national  debt.  While  much  has 
been  made  of  how  much  deficit  reduction  is 
contained  in  each  of  the  competing  txidget 
plans,  little,  if  any  attention  has  t)een  paid  to 
how  each  of  the  plans  would  affect  our  na- 
tional debt. 

Regardless  of  what  plan  we  ultimately  agree 
to,  the  national  debt  wouW  increase  txetween 
S900  billion  and  SI  trillion  over  the  next  5 
years.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  t(50  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  reduce  the  national 
debt  while  we  are  adding  to  it.  Nor  can  we  be 
satisfied  with  budgets  which  are  only  SI 50  or 
$200  billion  out  of  t)alance.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared, for  the  sake  of  the  financial  welfare  of 
our  future  generatrans,  to  not  only  reduce  ttie 
rate  of  growth  of  annual  defrcits,  but  to  elimi- 
nate them  entirely,  to  live  only  within  our 
means  and  to  finally  begin  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt. 

The  best  and  fairest  way  I  can  think  of  to 
achieve  our  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  is  to 
simply  freeze  Federal  spending,  or  allow  it  to 
grow  no  more  than  1  or  2  percent  each  year. 
If  aggregate  spending  levels  were  to  be 
capped,  this  body  would  be  forced  to  once 
and  for  all  examine  its  current  priorities,  and 
make  cuts  where  cuts  are  needed  and  elimi- 
nate entirely  those  programs  which  no  tonger 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  such  a  cap  would  go 
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a  long  way  toward  forcing  upon  us  a  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibility  which  this  body  has  avoid- 
ed for  too  long. 


HILLARY'S  HEALTH  CARE  LIST- 
UNVEU^ED  AT  LAST 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OF  SEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18. 1993 
Mr.  SOLOt^^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  health  care  is 
an  important  issue  to  all  Americans.  This  is 
why  so  many  of  my  constituents  have  t)een 
concerned  atxjut  the  clandestine  nature  of  the 
First  Lady's  Health  Care  Task  Force.  With  all 
the  secrecy  of  the  Manhattan  project,  this 
shadow  government  has  been  working  behind 
closed  doors  to  develop  a  health  care  system 
for  tfie  United  States,  the  world's  nxxJel  for 
free  and  open  detjate. 

A  Federal  judge  ruled  last  week  that  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton's  task  force  must  open  its 
meetings  to  compiy  with  Federal  sunshine 
laws  and  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 
Still,  do  we  know  who  is  serving  on  this  super- 
secret  panel?  And  to  wtrom  are  they  account- 
able? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Albany  Times-Union  said  it 
best  in  an  editorial  on  this  issue:  "Neither  re- 
form nor  democracy  is  served  in  secrecy." 
Today  I  am  submitting  in  the  Record,  making 
it  public  for  the  first  time,  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive list — some  .538  names — of  individ- 
uals serving  on  the  First  Lady's  Task  Force  on 
Health  Care  Reform. 

This  country  has  learned,  over  two  cerv 
turies,  that  a  free  and  unfettered  exchange  in 
puWk:  is  the  best  medicine  for  any  of  our  Na- 
tion's problems.  And  in  the  end,  as  the  First 
Lady  will  soon  learn,  thie  truth  will  come  out. 
Open  up  Health  Care  Debate 
The  American  Medical  Association  is  upset 
that  the  President's  wife.  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton,  will  not  allow  their  representatives 
to  ^ve  their  point  of  view,  and  otherwise 
have  their  position  represented,  on  the 
health  care  reform  task  force  that  she  heads. 
The  apparent  rationale  for  the  AMA's  ex- 
clusion is  that  the  First  Lady  does  not  want 
an  "interest  group"  to  corrupt  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  task  force.  The  AMA 
responds  that  attempting  to  solve  the  na- 
tion's health  care  problems — or  even  to  un- 
derstand them— without  the  advice  of  the  na- 
tion's doctors  is  bizarre. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  AMA, 
and  with  the  federal  judge  who  ruled  Wednes- 
day that  the  task  force's  secrecy  violates 
statutory  law.  This  is  not  to  say  that  we 
think  the  AMA  membership  consistently 
puts  the  national  interest  above  its  own. 
considerably  more  narrow,  concerns. 

Yet.  on  the  issue  of  the  AMA's  exclusion,  it 
is  difficult  to  take  a  position  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  one  seems  to  know  who  is  on 
the  task  force.  The  names  of  its  members  are 
being  kept  secret,  as  are  the  group's  meet- 
ings. Indeed,  very  little  is  known  about  the 
composition  of  the  panel,  aside  from  the  re- 
port that  it  is  loaded  with  lawyers. 

Yet,  don't  lawyers  have  their  own,  narrow, 
interest  in  how  medicine  is  conducted?  Don't 
they  have  an  interest,  for  example,  in  wheth- 
er medical  malpractice  suits  are  statutorily 
limited  or  unlimited? 

At  this  point,  the  most  troubling  aspect  of 
Mrs.  Clinton's  task  force  isn't  that  it  doesn't 
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include  the  voice  of  the  AMA.  It's  that  it  has 
done  its  work  so  clandestinely.  This  group- 
almost  wholly  unknown— might  very  well  be 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  biggest  over- 
haul of  America's  health  care  system  in  his- 
tory. Yet  we  know  almost  nothing  about  it. 

The  First  Lady  wants  to  keep  the  "interest 
groups"  out.  But  deciding  what  constitutes 
an  interest  group*— especially  in  the  case  of 
health  care,  which  affects  everyone — would 
seem  to  be  rather  arbitrary.  Aren't  those 
who  receive  health  care  benefits  an  "inter- 
est"? Aren't  those  who  pay  for  it  an  "inter- 
est"? Aren't  those  who  provide  it?  Those  who 
work  for  the  providers? 

The  presumption  Mrs.  Clinton  is  operating 
on  strikes  us  as  alarming.  It  is  that  what  is 
best  for  America  can  best  be  decided  by  a 
"disinterested"  elite,  rather  than  by  the 
rough-and-tumble  process  of  open  debate  and 
all  that  goes  with  that  messy  process. 

The  whole  thing  raises  serious  questions, 
and  not  just  about  the  future  of  health  care. 
It  raises  the  question  about  just  how  much 
influence  one  unelected  person,  unaccount- 
able to  the  voters,  is  going  to  wield  over  the 
next  four  years. 

First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton's 
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HELP  HIV  HAITIANS  IN 
GUANTANAMO 


HON.  CARRIE  P.  MEEK 

OK  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mrs.  MEEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  tfie  Congressional  Record  an  article 
by  Murray  Kempton  which  appeared  in  the 
March  14,  1993  Washington  Post  entitled 
"The  Haitians,  the  President  and  the  Colonel." 
The  article  reminds  all  who  read  it,  of  the  sim- 
ple humanity  of  individuals,  in  this  case  Col. 
Stephen  Kinder  and  Col.  Larry  Zinser.  who  are 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  264  Haitians  at 
our  naval  ba&e  in  Guantanamo.  Both  men 
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have  tried  to  make  an  intolerat)(e  situation 
more  tolerable  for  the  majority  of  Haitians  who 
are  HIV  positive  and  the  many  children  who 
are  not.  Both  have  expressed  their  concern  for 
these  people  by  stating  that  they  should  be  in 
the  United  States  receiving  medical  care. 

With  the  funds  used  to  house  the  Haitians 
at  the  base,  they  could  be  receiving  medical 
care  as  do  p>eople  suffering  from  cancer  and 
other  illnesses.  That  Cardinal  O'Connor  is  will- 
ing to  give  the  Haitians  treatment  in  the  arch- 
diocesan  hospitals,  speaks  about  those  who 
would  not  spend  one  public  cent  on  these  un- 
fortunate people.  I  implore  the  President  to  do 
the  compassionate  thing,  to  let  the  Haitians 
come  here  for  treatment. 

The  Haitians,  the  President  and  the 

Colonel 

(By  Murray  Kempton) 

The  president  of  the  United  States  gives  no 

evidence  of  troubling  his  mind  with  the  264 

Haitians  who  wait  behind  the  barbed  wire  at 

our  naval  base  in  Guantanamo. 

He  could  not  be  this  indifferent  if  life  had 
taught  him  that  sooner  or  later  history 
judges  every  president  by  the  standards  of 
personal  honor  that  command  us  all  to  feel 
the  consequences  of  not  telling  the  truth  to 
those  whose  one  great  hope  we  are. 

Col.  Stephen  Kinder  came  to  Guantanamo 
last  September  as  military  commander  over 
its  Haitian  internees.  His  army  career  began 
22  years  ago.  and  he  ran  the  camp  on  de- 
tached leave  from  the  18th  Airborne  Corps. 
Kinder  is  thus  a  not  untypical  specimen  of 
the  military  that  the  young  Bill  Clinton  said 
his  generation  loathed.  Tho  Haitian  refugees 
can  scarcely  share  that  harsh  assessment, 
because  Col.  Kinder  was  a  better  friend  to 
them  than  any  official  civilian  has  bothered 
so  far  to  be. 

His  charges.  Kinder  recalls,  'kept  looking 
at  milestones,  like  they  looked  at  the  presi- 
dential election  as  a  milestone." 

Any  why  shouldn't  they  have?  From  May 
to  November  last.  Bill  Clinton,  the  can- 
didate, denounced  the  Bush  administration 
for  snatching  Haitian  boat  people  from  the 
open  seas  and  forcing  them  home  without 
distinction  between  those  who  were  fleeing 
persecution  and  those  merely  poor  and  hun- 
gry. 

From  January  until  now,  Clinton,  the 
president,  has  maintained  the  Bush  blockade 
and  added  a  blimp  to  make  it  even  more  effi- 
cient. In  July,  candidate  Clinton  hailed  as 
"right"  a  Court  of  Appeals  decision  voiding 
Bush's  summary  repatriation  order;  this 
month.  President  Clinton's  Justice  Depart- 
ment prayed  the  Supreme  Court  to  overrule 
that  finding. 

And  so  another  milestone  has  come  and 
gone,  and  these  stranded  Haitians  are  no  fur- 
ther along  the  road.  All  264  of  those  penned 
on  Guantanamo  have  been  found  qualified 
for  political  asylum.  They  are  debarred  be- 
cause 216  of  them  have  tested  HIV-positive. 
The  remainder  are  their  dependents,  mostly 
children.  HIV-negative  in  the  main  so  far. 

The  squalors  of  their  camp  cost  the  gov- 
ernment $56  million  a  year,  it  could  hardly 
be  more  expensive  than  that  to  let  in  215 
fully  AIDS-developed  patients  and  treat 
them  as  public  charges.  But  such  has  not 
been  the  problem  since  Cardill  John  O'Con- 
nor offered  to  open  his  archdiocesan  hos- 
pitals to  those  who  are  already  sick  and  help 
rmd  homes  and  jobs  for  those  who  aren't. 

In  the  meanwhile,  lawyers  for  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  were  united  last  week  in 
Imploring  U.S.  District-Judge  Sterling  John- 
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son  in  Brooklyn  to  leave  these  unfortunates 
where  they  are  in  circumstances  that  one 
doctor  has  described  as  worse  than  prevail  in 
a  Louisiana  hospital  built  for  lepers  and  that 
the  government  insists  are  abounding  with 
amenities.  Conditions  in  the  camp  do  indeed 
sound  better  than  they  were:  and  all  the 
thanks  seems  to  be  Col.  Kinder's  duo. 

A  portion  of  barbed  wire  was  removed  on 
his  orders  to  permit  access  to  the  soccer  field 
for  the  internees.  He  found  them  a  television 
set  and  opened  the  possibility  of  their  calling 
home.  He  provided  access  to  sodas  and  even 
arranged  for  the  children  to  visit  the  base 
McDonalds  for  hitherto  unimaginable  de- 
lights that  ought  to  commend  them  to  Wil- 
liam J.  Clinton's  fellow  feelings.  All  these 
are  the  small  graces  Col.  Kinder's  civilian 
betters  once  denied  and  now  set  their  law- 
yers to  vaunting  as  though  they  were  their 
own.  Kinder's  final  word  when  his  duty  tour 
ended  was  to  urge  that  the  Guantanamo 
camp  be  closed  and  its  prisoners  transferred 
for  proper  care  in  the  mainland.  Marine  Col. 
Larry  Zinger,  his  successor,  expressed  the 
same  opinion  when  he  observed  in  February 
that  "my  heart  says  that  they  ought  to  be  in 
the  United  States." 

From  the  president  of  the  United  States  all 
the  way  down  the  line,  the  civilians  do  not 
yet  know  what  these  soldiers  know,  which  is 
that  we  are  finally  judged  for  what  we  do 
unto  the  least  of  our  brothers  and  sisters. 


THE  CHILD  LABOR  DETERRENCE 
ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  along  with 
Senator  Tom  Harkin  that  will  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  products  made  by  children  under 
15  who  are  employed  in  factories  or  mines. 

In  1986,  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion [ILO]  estimated  the  number  of  working 
children  under  the  age  of  15  to  be  at  least  200 
million  worldwide. 

Just  last  year,  the  ILO  issued  a  105-page 
report  on  the  worsening  child  labor  situation 
and  called  upon  governments  to  tighten  legis- 
lation against  child  labor  and  improve  enforce- 
ment and  education.  Children  younger  than  1 4 
account  for  as  much  as  1 1  percent  of  the  work 
force  in  some  Asian  countries.  In  India  alone 
there  are  an  estimated  44  million  working  chil- 
dren. In  Latin  America,  more  than  one-quarter 
of  the  children  are  thought  to  work. 

Millions  of  children,  especially  in  developing 
countries,  can  be  found  working  in  such  dan- 
gerous industries  as  mining,  metal  works, 
glass  and  fireworks  manufacturing,  commonly 
without  any  protection  or  awareness  of  the 
health  risks.  Often  these  children  are  the  vic- 
tims of  burns  and  cuts;  many  are  maimed  and 
left  miserably  handicapped;  and  many  more 
contract  diseases  that  lead  to  death  or  to  inca- 
pacitation for  life.  In  recent  years  Cox  news- 
papers in  a  series  called  "Stolen  Childhood" 
and  the  Christian  Scierxie  Monitor  in  a  series 
called  "Children  in  Darkness"  documented  in 
detail  the  heart-wrenching  consequences  and 
scope  of  global  exploitation  of  children  in  the 
workplace.  I'd  be  happy  to  provide  reprints  on 
request. 
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Here  are  a  couple  of  examples  of  what  they 
found: 

In  Thailand,  thousand  of  young  peasant 
girls  work  seven  days  a  week  inside  hole-in- 
the-wall  Bangkok  factories  called 
"shophouses"  for  less  than  seven  cents  an 
hour. 

Shadab  is  9.  Since  he  was  6.  he  has  spent  12 
hours  a  day.  six  days  a  week,  squatting  in 
semi-darkness  on  damp  ground,  polishing  lit- 
tle pieces  of  metal  on  high-speed  grinding 
wheel.  In  the  lock  factory  where  he  works, 
the  gloom  is  only  broken  by  a  few  narrow 
shafts  of  light  entering  through  holes  in  the 
brick  walls,  and  by  a  single  light  bulb.  The 
air  is  visibly,  palpably  thick  with  meUl 
dust,  the  temperature  about  120°  F.  The  bare 
floor  is  damp  with  acid  that  sloshes  from  big 
vats  onto  the  ground.  The  factory  where 
Shadab  works  is  in  Abigash.  80  miles  south- 
east of  New  Delhi.  It  employs  nine  people, 
five  of  whom  are  under  12.  The  adults  are 
paid  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the 
children,  though  many  of  their  tasks  are  the 
same. 

The  misery  associated  with  intemational 
trading  of  products  made  by  exploited  chiWren 
goes  on  out  of  sight  and,  almost  always,  out 
of  mind.  Once  in  a  great  while,  the  well-to-do 
American  consumer  is  jolted  upwn  learning 
that  the  beautiful,  hand-knotted  rug  that  he 
bought  for  S449  at  Macy's  was  made  by  7- 
year-old  Moroccan  girls  who  are  lucky  if  they 
are  paid  90  cents  a  day. 

That  children  are  wori<ing  and  sometimes 
must,  is  unacceptable,  but  that  they  should  be 
forced  to  work  under  conditions  demonstrably 
dangerous  to  their  health  arxj  safety  is  rep- 
rehensible and  must  t>e  discouraged  in  all 
countries,  regardless  of  differing  stages  of  de- 
velopment. A  recent  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion [WHO]  study  has  found  that  compared 
with  adults,  children  tend  to  react  differently 
and  more  severely  when  exposed  to  chemical 
substances  and  physical  agents  at  work. 
There  is  a  growing  tjody  of  research  evidence 
indicating  that  the  exposure  limits  rec- 
ommended for  adult  workers  are  not  adequate 
for  protecting  children.  Surely,  no  chiWren 
should  be  exposed  to  extremely  toxic  chemi- 
cals or  to  dangerous  physical  agents  like  ion- 
izing radiation. 

To  hear  some  people  talk,  we  should  not  be 
disturtjed  that  imports  entering  the  American 
marketplace  are  sometimes  made  by  children 
working  under  barbaric  conditions.  We  are  told 
nothing  can  be  done  to  stop  the  suffering  and, 
besides,  it  is  none  of  our  business.  Still  others, 
knowing  in  their  hearts  that  they  are  profiting 
from  something  very  wrong,  seek  to  forestall 
U.S.  action  and  tell  us  to  wait  for  multilateral 
action.  Some  of  the  same  bad  actors  then  pro- 
ceed to  quietly  frustrate  any  consensus  for 
international  action  at  the  GATT  or  elsewhere. 

I  am  fervently  opposed  to  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  children  in  the  workplace.  More- 
over, I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to  ask  American 
workers  to  compete  with  imports  made  by  bru- 
talized children  slaving  away  under  medieval 
working  conditions. 

Sadly,  the  number  of  children  working  and 
the  scale  of  human  suffering  increase  every 
year,  despite  the  existence  of  more  than  20 
ILO  conventions  on  child  labor  and  innumer- 
able pieces  of  high-sounding  national  legisla- 
tion in  many  countries  which  purportedly  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  children  under  thie  age 
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of  1 5.  Something  else  cleariy  must  be  done  to 
effectively  deter  the  exploitation  of  children  in 
the  workplace. 

I  think  a  key  to  effective  action  is  drying  up 
international  markets  for  goods  made  by  ex- 
ploited children. 

America  should  push  for  the  rules  of  inter- 
national trade  to  be  changed  to  pointedly  dis- 
courage child  labor,  especially  in  industry  and 
mining.  The  basic  human  rights  of  children  de- 
serve at  least  as  much  GATT  protection  as  is 
already  provided  to  the  intellectual  property 
rights  of  businessmen  and  to  the  capital  in- 
vestments of  financiers.  Simple  fairness  and 
due  regard  for  American  workers  require  that 
we  settle  for  nothing  less. 

But  I  also  recognize  that  securing  inter- 
national agreement  to  outlaw  trade  in  goods 
made  by  exploited  children  will  not  be  easily 
attained.  While  the  need  to  act  is  widely  rec- 
ognized, the  political  will  to  do  so  has  been 
surely  lacking.  That  is  precisely  why  the  U.S. 
sfiould  break  the  long  stalemate  and  move  ex- 
peditiously to  enact  legislation  to  prohibit  im- 
ports made  by  children  exploited  in  the  work- 
place. Toward  that  end,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  U.S.  Senator  Tom  Harkin  in  sponsoring 
the  Child  Labor  Deterrence  Act  of  1993. 

In  shaping  U.S.  trade  policy  to  discourage 
the  exploitation  of  children  in  the  workplace, 
our  bill  foltows  a  few  straightforward  guide- 
lines. First,  it  should  be  acknowledged  that 
chikj  \aboT  cannot  practically  be  eradicated 
overnight.  Rattier  priority  sfiouW  go  in  tbe 
near-term  to  stopping  the  most  egregious 
forms  of  exploitation  of  children  in  the  work- 
place around  the  world.  In  our  opinion,  the 
widest  possible  international  consensus  can 
be  rTX)bilized  around  the  proposition  that  chil- 
dren under  15  should  not  be  allowed  to  work 
in  industry  or  mining.  This  approach  would 
prevent  younger  children  from  being  put  to 
work  in  occupations  where  they  would  be  in 
the  greatest  danger  of  traumatic  injury  or  oc- 
cupational disease. 

Second,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Latwr  has 
both  the  commitment  and  the  exfjertise  to 
compile  and  maintain  a  list  of  foreign  irvjus- 
tries  and  countries  that  cor>done  chiW  latwr  in 
industry  and  mining  for  the  production  of  ex- 
ports. Identifying  such  foreign  industries  and 
host  countries  each  year  and  releasing  that  in- 
formation to  the  congress  and  to  the  general 
public  will  alert  U.S.  importers  to  be  on  the 
lookout  to  avoid  trafficking  in  child  latxjr  prod- 
ucts from  any  of  the  listed  offenders. 

Third,  rather  than  placing  the  onus  solely 
upon  the  U.S.  Govemment  to  make  certain 
that  manufactured  products  imported  into 
America  are  not  made  by  exploited  children, 
that  responsibility  should  be  placed  primarily 
upon  the  importers  themselves.  Our  t>ill  simply 
requires  that  U.S.  importers,  as  a  condition  for 
bringing  a  manufactured  product  into  the 
American  marketplace,  take  reasonable  steps 
and  certify  in  writing  that  such  product  was  rx)t 
made  by  children  under  the  age  of  15.  Under 
this  approach,  eligitNlity  to  import  woukl  be 
treated  as  the  privilege  that  it  is  arxj  basic 
standards  would  need  to  be  upheld  if  an  im- 
porter wants  to  retain  the  privilege.  In  the 
course  of  doing  business,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  foreign  producers  and  importers  not  to 
urxjermine  the  international  trading  system  by 
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trafficking  in  manufactured  products  made  by 
explCMted  children. 

Fourth,  stiff  civil  arxl  criminal  penalties 
would  be  imposed  upon  importers  wfio  know- 
ingly violate  the  prohibition  against  bringing 
into  the  U.S.  market  manufactured  products 
made  by  exploited  children.  Those  tempted  to 
violate  the  import  ban  wouW  be  running  the 
risk  ttiat  Investigators  from  Inside  or  outside 
the  U.S.  Government  at  anytime  will  uncover 
evkjence  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  In  ad- 
ministrative review  proceedings  and/or  a  court 
of  law. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  should  push  for  mul- 
tilateral action  to  redress  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  children.  The  President  should 
seek  an  agreement  with  other  trading  nations 
to  invoke  a  worldwkje  ban  on  trade  in  prod- 
ucts. In  wtKjIe  or  In  part,  made  by  children 
under  age  1 5  who  are  employed  In  Industry  or 
mining. 

In  conclusion,  we  recognize  that  to  avoid 
chaos  and  global  statiility,  the  International 
trading  system  must  operate  according  to 
basic  rules  of  fairness.  The  fact  that  current 
GATT  rules  assiduously  protect  (jroperty 
rights,  while  basically  ignoring  the  nghts  of 
working  people,  Including  children,  reveals 
much  more  about  our  priorities  than  our  logic 
and  ethk:s.  But  we  have  tfie  capacity  to 
change  this  situation.  Access  to  the  American 
marketplace  Is  powerful  leverage  that  should 
be  used  positively  to  erx;ourage  foreign  pro- 
ducers arxl  Importers  to  treat  defenseless  chil- 
dren with  dignity,  rather  than  contempt.  We 
cannot  accept  the  bizarre  reasoning  and 
skewed  priorities  whereby  international  rules 
and  U.S.  Import  laws  now  fxotect  endangered 
aninnals  and  plants,  but  remain  silent  on  Im- 
ports made  t)y  children  shamelessly  exploited 
in  the  workplace. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TEXAS  TECH 
LADY  RAIDERS 


HON.  LARRY  COMBEST 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18, 1993 

Mr.  COf^BEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  women's  basketball  team  at 
Texas  Tech  University  in  Lut)bock,  TX;  the 
Lady  Raiders. 

With  a  sweeping  vctory  in  the  Southwest 
ConfererKe  basketball  tournament  in  Dallas. 
the  No.  5  ranked  Lady  Raiders  have  propelled 
themselves  Into  the  NCAA  Women's  Basket- 
ball Tournament  for  the  sixth  time.  They  will 
face  Washington  In  the  tournament's  second 
round  on  Saturday,  March  20. 

A  team  does  not  earn  national  honors  just 
by  ctiance.  The  Lady  Raiders  have  advanced 
to  a  higher  level  of  competition  under  the 
watchfull  eye  of  Head  Coach  Marsha  Sharp, 
who  has  been  selected  as  Coach  of  the  Year 
by  the  Women's  Basketball  News  Service. 
Coach  Sharp's  leadership  and  dedication  are 
evklent  In  the  Lady  Raiders's  highly  successful 
record,  as  they  have  won  30  of  their  past  31 
ganries. 

Also  Instrumental  to  ttie  Lady  Raider's  suc- 
cess Is  fonward  Sheryl  Swoops,  of  Brownfield, 
TX.  Swoops  was  named  player  of  the  year  by 
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Sports  Illustrated  and  USA  Today.  The  six-foot 
tall  Ail-American  senior  was  also  named 
1992-93  women's  taskettjall  player  of  the 
year,  for  the  third  time  this  season.  Swoops 
also  earned  the  honor  of  Southwest  Con- 
ference player  of  the  year  for  a  second  sea- 
son In  a  row.  The  success  of  the  Lady  Raiders 
can  be  credited  to  strong  leadership  and  high- 
ly talented  players  such  as  Sheryl  Swoops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  recog- 
nize the  Texas  Tech  University  Lady  Raiders, 
a  team  who  t>as  turned  teamwork,  dedication, 
and  persistence  into  a  winning  combination 
and  a  winning  record.  A  team  such  as  the 
Lady  Raiders  Is  deserving  of  any  tronors  they 
receive.  I  congratulate  them  on  their  success- 
ful record,  and  wish  them  the  best  of  luck  dur- 
ing the  NCAA  tournament. 


ALCOHOL  INGREDIENT  LABELING 
ACT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  several  of  my  colleagues  wtio  were 
cosponsors  of  the  legislation  last  year,  I  re- 
Introduce  the  Alcohol  Labeling  Act.  This  low- 
cost  proposal  requires  makers  of  alcoholic 
beverages  to  label  each  beverage  container 
with  the  alcohol,  other  Ingredients,  and  cal- 
ories it  contains. 

President  Clinton  has  pointed  out  that  abuse 
of  legal  drugs  accounts  for  a  very  large  chunk 
of  our  spiraling  health  care  costs.  In  turn,  fall- 
ing to  control  health  care  costs  will  stymie  def- 
k:it  reduction  efforts.  Providing  consumers  with 
the  Information  they  need  to  make  good  deci- 
sions atxjut  drinking  Is  a  sound  first  step  In  the 
direction  of  reforming  our  national  alcotiol  pol- 
icy. 

We  omitted  alcoholic  beverages  when  we 
ptassed  nutrition  labeling  requirements  2  years 
ago.  As  a  result,  we  are  still  burdened  with  an 
alcohol  labeling  law  that  dates  from  the  prohi- 
bition era  of  the  1930's.  It  Is  so  inconsistent 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  alcohol  contents  of 
wine  and  distilled  spirits  must  be  disclosed, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  beer  and  malt  liquor 
are  not  permitted  to  print  alcohol  contents  on 
their  labels. 

Surgeon  General  Antonia  Novello  Identified 
the  need  for  labeling  alcohol  contents  at  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies hearing  entitled  "Underage  Drinking."  She 
explained  to  committee  members  that  young. 
Inexperienced  drinkers  have  an  urgent  need 
for  a  user-friendly  measure  of  beverage  po- 
tency. 

This  bill  creates  a  new,  straightforward  unit 
of  serving  size  called  the  drink.  One  drink 
equals  0.6  ounces  of  alcohol — the  amount 
usually  found  In  one  beer,  or  one  shot  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  or  one  glass  of  wine.  Hopefully,  a 
standard  gage  of  the  Impairment  caused  by  an 
alcoholk:  beverage  will  help  avoid  the  teen 
overdose  deaths  we  suffer  every  year. 

Binge  drinking  has  not  decreased  appre- 
ciably among  teens  In  recent  years — in  1991, 
5.4  million  junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents reported  consuming  five  or  more  drinks 
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in  a  row.  In  one  well-publicized  case,  several 
teens  fatally  overdosed  on  Cisco,  a  high-oc- 
tane product  tfiat  packed  the  equivalent  of  five 
stx)ts  of  vodka  into  a  container  the  size  of  a 
single  beer  bottle. 

Young  consumers  are  rx)t  the  only  ones 
who  will  profit  from  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents of  alcoholic  beverages.  Diabetics  and 
others  with  diet-sensitive  health  conditions 
need  to  know  exactly  what  they  are  consum- 
ing. 

The  only  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  S500.000 
for  a  toll-free  number — similar  to  the  existing 
1-800-Cocaine  hotline — for  referral  for  help 
with  a  drinking  problem.  This  number  and  all 
required  Information  will  be  legibly  printed  on 
each  container. 

Groups  ranging  from  the  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics to  coalitions  of  major  Insurance  compa- 
nies have  endorsed  this  legislation.  Several 
major  beer  manufacturers  have  endorsed  the 
notion  of  disclosing  ak;ohol  contents,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Ak:ohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  is  In 
the  process  of  releasing  interim,  voluntary  reg- 
ulations to  allow  them  to  do  so. 

Predictably,  some  segnDents  of  the  alcohol 
industry  have  complained  about  the  expense 
of  printing  new  latiels.  and  others  within  the  in- 
dustry have  called  the  required  health  informa- 
tion unnecessary  or  burdensome.  Obviously, 
some  expense  will  be  involved,  but  it  will  be 
required  only  orx;e,  and  no  company  will  face 
a  competitive  disadvantage  because  all  conv 
panies  must  comply. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  support 
of  mandating  ingredient  labeling  on  alcoholic 
tseverages.  As  Individuals,  we  need  this  Infor- 
mation In  order  to  be  more  responsible  in  our 
use  of  alcohol.  As  a  nation,  we  must  end  mar- 
keting practices  that  mislead  and  target  our 
youth. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHANN  "HANS" 
STRUFF 


HON.  RICK  SANTORUM 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18,  1993 

Mr.  SANTORUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Pitts- 
burgh's good  citizens  Johann  "Hans"  Struff 
who  is  retiring  from  dedicated  service  in  the 
Greater  Beneficial  Union  of  Pittsburgh  [GBU]. 

Upon  his  retirement,  he'll  be  heeding  Hor- 
ace Greeley's  advice  to  "Go  west,  young  man, 
go  west."  Hans  and  Karia  will  take  up  resi- 
dence In  California  joining  their  son  Lothar  and 
their  daughter  Sylvia  and  their  respective  fami- 
lies. Including  their  two  young  grandsons, 
Dylan  and  Alexander. 

Never  one  to  do  things  half-heartedly.  Broth- 
er Hans  has  been  an  active  and  vibrant  men> 
ber  of  GBU  since  1 963  when  he  joined  the  so- 
ciety in  Toledo.  OH.  He  held  various  district 
offices  throughout  his  years  In  Toledo  from 
auditor  to  president.  Additionally,  in  1966  he 
became  a  district  representative  and  pro- 
ceeded to  become  GBU's  top  producer  for 
many  years.  In  fact,  he  was  the  first  district 
representative  to  qualify  for  the  Sales  Leader 
Club  and  the  President's  Millionaire  Club. 

In  1966  and  1970,  he  served  as  a  national 
delegate  to  GBU's  National  Conventions.  Af 
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the  1970  convention,  Hans  was  elected  re- 
gional vice  president — south  and  held  that  po- 
sition until  July  1981  when  he  was  elected  na- 
tional secretary  of  the  GBU.  Following  that 
election,  he  and  his  wife  KarIa  relocated  to 
Pittsburgh.  Then,  at  the  1990  convention,  the 
offices  of  national  secretary  and  national 
treasurer  were  combined,  and  Brother  Struff 
became  GBU's  first  national  secretary/treas- 
urer. 

Being  a  dedicated  fraternalist,  Hans  Struff 
has  also  served  the  fraternal  t)eneflt  system 
well  at  both  the  State  and  national  levels. 

From  1972  to  1982,  Brother  Struff  was  a 
member  of  the  tward  of  the  Ohio  Fraternal 
Congress,  serving  as  president  of  the  con- 
gress In  1980-81.  At  the  OFC's  1986  annual 
meeting,  Hans  was  selected  as  Its  Fraternalist 
of  the  Year.  After  moving  to  Pennsylvania,  he 
took  an  active  role  In  the  Pennsylvania  Frater- 
nal Congress  and  was  a  member  of  its  board 
of  directors  from  October  1989  through  Octo- 
ber 1992.  During  the  year  1990-91,  Brother 
Struff  was  president  of  the  PFC,  thus  setting 
another  first  for  a  GBU  officer  by  having 
served  as  president  of  two  different  State  fra- 
ternal congresses. 

On  the  national  scene.  Hans  Struff  has 
given  generously  of  his  time  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress  of  America.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  many  committees.  In- 
cluding the  credentials,  membership,  and 
Fratemalist  of  the  Year  committees  throughout 
the  years,  beginning  in  1973  when  he  first  at- 
tended an  NFCA  annual  meeting.  In  1988  he 
was  elected  to  serve  a  3-year  term  on  the 
NFCA  board,  and  that  same  year  he  was  cho- 
sen secretary/treasurer  of  the  NFCA  Secretar- 
ies secfion.  At  the  1 990  annual  meeting.  Hans 
was  elected  to  serve  as  the  section's  presi- 
dent. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments.  Brother 
Struff  is  extremely  proud  to  have  been  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  famous  Toledo 
German-American  Festival  Society.  He  also 
has  acted  as  the  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
Cleveland  Octotjerfest  since  1979  and  subse- 
quently was  named  Honorary  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Ohio  on  October  16, 
1979.  In  1986  he  received  a  citation  from  the 
Ohio  State  House  of  Representatives  com- 
mending him  for  his  many  contributions  to  the 
Midwest  (Cleveland)  Octoberfest. 

A  date  which  will  always  have  a  special 
place  in  Brother  Hans'  memory  is  November 
15,  1990.  That  day,  at  the  German  Consulate 
in  New  York  City,  Dr.  Leopold  B.  von  Bredow. 
the  consul  general,  presented  him  with  the 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Federal  Re- 
put)ltc  of  Germany.  This  decoration  was  con- 
ferred on  Brother  Struff  In  recognition  of  his 
significant  contributions  to  the  strengthening  of 
cultural  relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America,  his  adopted  homeland,  and  Ger- 
many, the  land  of  his  birth. 

As  Brother  Hans  prepares  for  his  leave-tak- 
ing, we  all  know  we  shall  miss  him  greatly.  His 
friendly  smile  and  charming  personality  have 
endeared  him  to  all  who  know  him,  arid  their 
numbers  are  legion.  He'll  take  with  him  our 
best  wishes  for  a  healthy  and  happy  retire- 
ment, and  may  he  and  Karia  enjoy  many, 
many  years  together,  basking  In  the  California 
sunshine. 
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THE  CRIMINAL  ALIENS 
DEPORTATION  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OF  CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18, 1993 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today,  along  with  my  colleague 
Bill  McCollum.  as  an  original  cosponsor,  of 
the  Criminal  Aliens  Deportation  Act  of  1993. 
The  problem  of  criminal  aliens  crowding  our 
prisons,  especially  on  the  State  and  local 
level,  grows  worse  each  day.  We  need  to 
place  a  much  greater  emphasis  on  efforts  to 
Identify,  apprehend,  and  remove  criminal 
aliens  from  the  United  States,  particularly 
those  involved  in  drug-related  or  violent  crimi- 
nal activity.  The  purpose  of  our  legislation  is  to 
set  up  procedures  to  deport  criminal  aliens 
from  the  United  States  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

Our  proposal  will  streamline  the  deportation 
process  in  two  general  respects.  First,  it  will 
expand  the  most  serious  class  of  Federal  and 
State  crimes — known  as  aggravated  felonies — 
for  which  an  alien  may  be  expeditiously  de- 
ported. Second,  the  proposal  will  ensure  that 
aliens  convk:ted  of  aggravated  felonies  are  de- 
ported as  quickly  as  possible  upon  completion 
of  their  sentence.  In  the  case  of  permanent 
resident  aliens  convicted  in  Federal  court,  a 
final  deportation  order  could  be  Issued  at  an 
alien's  criminal  sentencing  hearing.  For  all 
other  aggravated  felon  aliens,  an  administra- 
tively final  deportation  order  could  be  issued 
by  the  Attorney  General,  obviating  an  unnec- 
essary and  burdensome  administrative  hearing 
process.  Judrcial  review  for  both  categories  of 
aggravated  felon  aliens  would  remain.  Our 
proposal  will  also  increase  the  current  pen- 
alties against  the  following  classes  of  aliens: 
First,  those  who  have  been  formally  deported 
but  who  reenter  the  country  without  permis- 
sion, and  second,  those  aliens  who  have  re- 
ceived a  final,  unappealable  order  of  deporta- 
tion, but  who  have  failed  to  depart  the  country 
within  the  required  period  of  time.  These 
toughened  penalties  are  designed  to  deter  Ille- 
gal aliens  who  are  repeat  offenders.  The 
Criminal  Aliens  Deportation  Act  of  1993  will 
not  increase  our  current  deficit  and  meets  the 
pay-as-you-go  requirements  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 

The  problems  in  California  with  respect  to 
criminal  aliens  have  become  Insurmountable. 
California  is  incurring  heavy  costs  associated 
with  incarcerating  criminal  aliens  In  State  cor- 
rectional facilities.  There  are  more  than  15,000 
undocumented  aliens  in  our  State's  prison 
system,  at  an  annual  cost  of  atxjut  S330  mil- 
lion. Federal  law  currently  requires  the  INS  to 
take  custody  of,  and  begin  deportation  pro- 
ceedings against,  undocumented  aliens  who 
have  been  convicted  of  violent  felonies  and 
who  have  served  their  minimum  sentences, 
making  them  eligible  for  eariy  release  into  su- 
pervised custody.  Unfortunately,  this  proce- 
dure has  slipped  through  the  cracks,  and  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  cooperation  between  local 
and  Federal  authorities,  allowing  illegals  to  be 
released  to  the  streets  rather  than  to  INS  offi- 
cials for  deportation  proceedings.  One  of  the 
major  flaws  in  our  current  deportation  process 
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is  that  the  INS  lacks  sufficient  detention 
space,  ttierefore  the  alien  is  paroled  Into  the 
community  with  instructions  to  report  several 
months  later  for  a  hearing  before  an  INS  offi- 
cer. Most  of  these  aliens  simply  disappear  and 
end  up  back  in  our  State  penal  system  a  few 
months  later.  In  Los  Angeles  County,  more 
than  half  of  Incarcerated  Illegal  aliens  are  re- 
arrested within  1  year. 

According  to  the  GAO,  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  estimated  1  to  2  million  deportable 
aliens  are  sent  out  of  our  country  each  year. 
More  than  41,000  foreign  txxn  criminals  are 
now  Incarcerated  in  State  prisons,  and  neariy 
20  percent  of  the  total  prison  population  is  de- 
portable. Calif omia  is  185  percent  over  capac- 
ity In  its  prison  population  and  houses  approxi- 
mately 15,000  illegals  at  a  cost  of  S2 1,000  per 
year  per  inmate. 

The  1986  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  irKluded  a  provision  to  reimburse  States 
for  costs  irKurred  for  the  Imprisonment  of  any 
illegal  alien  convicted  of  a  felony.  Goverrxx 
Wilson  Is  requesting  a  Federal  reimbursement 
of  S250  million  In  fiscal  year  1993-94  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  keeping  criminals  Illegally  resid- 
ing in  California  in  the  correctional  system. 
The  illegal  immigration  policy  in  this  Nation 
rests  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  carries  with  it  a  financial  obligation  to  pay 
for  servrces  that  are  mandated  by  Federal 
Government  fx)llcles.  The  failure  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  to  shoulder  its  responsibility 
in  this  area  continuously  results  in  deportable 
criminal  aliens  being  released  on  bond  with 
the  assumption  they  will  appear  for  a  deporta- 
tion hearing  at  a  later  date.  Instead,  ttiey  de- 
scend upon  our  streets,  where  they  continue 
to  contribute  to  our  Nation's  drug  and  vk)lent 
crime  epidemic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  proposal  and  ttie  House  to  adopt  ttie 
Criminal  Aliens  Deportation  Act  of  1993. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  SACKMANN 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  ttie  occasion 
of  his  recent  retirement,  I  wouW  like  to  recog- 
nize Mr.  William  Sackmann,  from  my  fiome  of 
Hancock  County,  OH.  I  know  I  join  many  otfier 
friends  from  throughout  our  county  In  giving 
Mr.  Sackmann  our  thanks,  recognitkjn,  and 
best  wishes  for  a  happy  and  p>roductive  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sackmann  completed  two  terms  as 
Hancock  County  Commissioner,  following  a 
long  career  as  an  attorney  with  Maratfion  Oil 
Co.  at  the  headquarters  In  Findlay.  He  adopt- 
ed Firxllay  as  his  home  in  1955,  after  being 
transferred  ttiere  in  1955.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  public  official  at  age  64  and  Is  now  still 
going  strong  at  age  73.  Mr.  Sackmann  served 
the  people  of  our  county  well  during  his  tenure 
as  county  commissioner.  Consistent  with  his 
Republican  philosophy,  he  worked  to  stream- 
line county  government  and  coordinate  it  with 
the  private  sector. 

Active  with  the  Black  Swamp  Area  Council 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  I  understarxl 
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that  Mr.  Sackmann  intends  to  continue  his  vol- 
unteer work  with  that  organization,  as  well  as 
other  local  agencies.  He  also  intends  to  prac- 
tice law  part  tirrte. 

My  best  wishes  to  Bill  Sackmann,  his  wife. 
Suzanne,  and  their  chikjren  as  Bill  t)egins  his 
retirement  years. 


STIMULUS  PACKAGE  MAY  IN- 
CREASE LEAD  POISONING 
AMONG  CONSTRUCTION  WORK- 
ERS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Clinton 
has  asked  Cor>gress  to  raise  taxes,  in  part,  to 
pay  for  his  short-term  economic  stimulus  pack- 
age. As  we  debate  H.R.  1335,  the  emergency 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
19i93,  we  shouW  also  keep  in  mind  some  sig- 
nificant concerns  regarding  lead  poisoning  and 
the  need  to  wait  for  worker  training  standards 
from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee's 
Sut)committee  on  Health  and  the  Environment 
recently  held  a  hearing  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  highway  infrastructure  portion  of 
the  stimulus  package  woukj  increase  lead  poi- 
soning among  workers  by  expanding  the  cur- 
rent activities  involving  removal  of  lead-t)ased 
paint  from  bridges  before  EPA  has  acted  to 
set  out  accredited  worker  and  contractor  train- 
ing requirements.  The  testimony  was  compel- 
ling in  making  the  case  that  accelerating 
projects  without  the  safeguard  of  EPA  training 
requirements  would  increase  lead  poisoning. 

At  the  hearing,  Dr.  James  Keogh  from  the 
occupational  health  project  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  stated  that  during  the  early  1980's 
Baltimore  was  hit  by  a  wave  of  lead-poisoning 
cases  and  that  he  suspects  the  magnitude  of 
this  epidemic  was  due  in  part  to  Congress's 
effort  to  stimulate  the  economy  by  increasing 
the  number  of  road  projects.  Richard  Dwyer. 
director  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters' 
health  and  safety  funds,  stated  that  without 
specific  training  regarding  the  hazards  of  lead, 
where  it  is  found,  and  the  appropriate  work 
practices  necessary  to  work  safely  in  environ- 
ments where  lead-based  paint  is  present, 
OSHA  standards,  no  matter  how  stringent,  will 
not  be  effective.  Mr.  Dwyer  also  stated  that 
"stimulus  activities  such  as  Farmers  Home 
Administration  grants  for  low-income  housing, 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
Museum  Properties  deferred  maintenance 
pfojects,  and  the  Federal  Buikjing  Energy  Effi- 
ciency projects  will  all  involve  construction 
workers  in  the  disturtiance  of  lead-based 
paint.  Other  witnesses  recounted  the  phys- 
ically disabling  problems  of  lead  poisoning 
from  the  activities  covered  in  the  stimulus 
package." 

Last  year,  former  President  Bush  signed 
into  law  the  ReskJential  Lead-Based  Hazard 
Reduction  Act  which  required  EPA  to  set  train- 
ing and  certification  standards  for  workers  and 
contractors — including  those  engaged  in  paint 
removal  from  bridges  and  derrxjlition  activi- 
ties— by  April  1994.  The  act  also  authorizes 
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training  grants  for  these  purposes.  Members 
of  Congress,  labor  unions,  and  the  occupa- 
tional health  community  all  supported  these 
requirements  as  critical  to  ensuring  a  safe 
working  environnnent.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
Sutxujmmittee  on  Health  and  the  Environment 
noted  in  the  recent  hearing,  the  new  training 
programs  are  not  up  and  running  and  the  cur- 
rent system  simply  does  not  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  workers  and  the  public 
from  lead  poisoning. 

With  a  4.8-percent  annual  growth  rate  of  the 
gross  domestic  product  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1993,  seven  consecutive  quarters  of  growth, 
and  the  recent  reports  of  over  350,000  new 
jobs  in  the  economy  in  the  last  few  rnonths, 
the  need  to  accelerate  Federal  spending 
through  tax  increases  in  the  name  of  stimulus 
should  not  overtake  prudent  measures  to  pro- 
tect workers.  Obviously  work  done  in  fiscal 
year  1995  will  be  safer  and  performed  under 
established  EPA  training  standards.  It  would 
not  make  sense  during  the  next  2  years  to  ac- 
celerate projects  which,  as  stated  at  the  hear- 
ing, would  cause  a  wave  of  new  lead-poison- 
ing cases  unless  those  projects  must  be  done 
in  the  near  term  to  provide  for  the  structural 
safety  of  the  bridges. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  administration's 
plan  to  provide  money  only  to  projects  which 
can  implement  funding  in  less  than  90  days — 
a  use  quickly  or  lose  provision — will  nr^ke  it 
impossit>le  for  States  and  municipalities  to 
evaluate  their  training  standards  or  even  make 
short-term  changes  in  worker  protection  prac- 
tices for  fear  of  losing  tfie  Federal  funding. 

This  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  pumping  more 
money  into  training.  Establishing  and  making 
proper  training  available  to  workers  will  take 
time.  Mr.  Dean  Carleson,  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration,  stated  that  proper 
training  would  minimize  health  concerns  and 
that  the  Highway  Administration  was  not  the 
proper  agency  to  establish  training  standards. 
This  can  only  affirm  the  need  to  proceed  in  a 
prudent  fashion  consistent  with  EPA  training 
standards  and  with  the  mandates  of  the  1 992 
lead  legislation. 
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Here,  then,  are  the  cuts  I  propose: 
SCHAEFER  BUDGET  CUTS 

(Dollar]  in  Millions  Ml  Mwngs  teduce  the  sppnpnate  bui)|«t  cap) 


CUT  SPENDING  FIRST 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEfIR 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
one  single  message  coming  through  loud  and 
clear  from  my  constituents  about  the  Presi- 
dent's deficit  reduction  proposals,  it  is  simply 
this:  Cut  spending  first.  Eliminate  wasteful  and 
inefficient  programs,  they  are  telling  me,  be- 
fore allowing  any  new  tax  increases  or  new 
spending. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  submitting  a 
plan  that  does  just  that.  It  is  a  list  of  S650  bil- 
lion in  program-specific  budget  cuts  over  5 
years,  more  than  five  times  the  total  cuts  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  all  without  a  sin- 
gle tax  increase. 

If  these  cuts  are  combined  with  rrxxJest  re- 
straint in  the  growth  of  new  spending  and 
some  common  sense  budget  reforms,  we  can 
eliminate  the  deficit — not  just  cut  it  in  half. 


Description 


1994 


1994-98 


Cdls  in  delenst  spending 

1  President  Bush  s  proposed  defense  re- 
ductions   

2  Consolidate  intelli|ence  aiencies.  as 
described  by  CBO 

3  Deter  prKuremenl  ot  a  new  aiicraft 
earner,  as  described  by  CBO 

4  Terminate  the  C-17  aircraft  program, 
as  described  by  CBO     

Subtotal  delense  spending  cuts 

Cuts  m  domestic  mandatory  spending 

5  Cap  the  growth  of  non.Social  Secunty 
mandatory  spending  by  allowing  in- 
creases in  mandatory  sper>ding  lor 
new  beneliciaries  plus  a  full  cost  of 
living 

6  End  Federal  farm  subsidies  for 
wealthy  individuals  with  annual  net 
taiable  income  over  SI 20.000  and 
corporations  with  annual  net  taxable 
income  over  ti  million  

7  End  Federal  eioon  enhancement  pro- 
gram bonuses  lor  wealthy  individuals 
with  annual  net  taxable  income  over 
(120.000  and  corporations  with  an- 
nual new  taxable  income  over  tS  mil- 
lion 

8  End  Federal  market  promotion  pro- 
gram subsidies  lor  wealthy  individuals 
with  annual  net  taxable  income  over 
S120.000  and  corporations  with  an- 
nual net  taxable  income  ovtr  S5  mil- 
lion 

9  End  Federal  International  Trade  M- 
minislration  subsidies  tor  wealtliy  in- 
dividuals with  annual  net  taxable  in- 
come over  S120.D00  and  corporations 
with  annual  net  taxable  income  over 
S5  million 

10  End  Federal  Minority  Business  Devel- 
opment Agency  subsidies  for  wealthy 
individuals  with  annual  net  taxable 
income  over  S120.000  and  corpora- 
tions with  annual  ne)  taxable  income 
over  $5  million  

11  End  Federal  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  grants  tot 
wealthy  individuals  with  annual  net 
taxable  income  over  $120,000  and 
corporations  with  annual  net  taxable 
income  over  SS  million  . 

12  End  Federal  Disaster  Reliel  Payments 
subsidies  for  wealthy  individuals  with 
annual  net  taxable  income  over 
tl  20.000  and  corporations  with  an- 
nual net  taxable  income  over  S5  mil- 
lion 

13  End  Federal  unemployment  subsidies 
tor  wealthy  individuals  annual  net 
taxable  income  over  $120,000 

14  Conform  CSRS/FERS  child-survmor 
benefits  age  to  Social  Security' 

15  Base  CSRVFERS  survivor  annuities 
on  reduced  retiree  anri^uty '  . 

16  Institute  Medicare  fee  limits  over  65 
Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits ' 

17  Medicaid  Eliminate  mandatory  med- 
icaid care' 

18  Medicaid  Tighten  estate  asset 
rules' 

19  Pay  hospitals  for  impatient  services 
by  hospital-based  physicians' 

20  Gradually  lower  indirect  medical  edu- 
cation rate  to  5  65  percent ' 

21  Set  laboratory  rates  at  market  lev- 
els' 

22  Phase-in  resource-based  practice  ex- 
pense' 

23  Implement  single  lee  lor  surgery ' 

21  Permanently  extend  2  percent  labora- 
tory lee  update ' 

25  Permanently  extend  Medicare  Sec- 
ondary Payer  (MSP)  tor  disabled ' 

26  Permanently  extend  IRS/Social  Secu- 
nty Adminisiration/Heaith  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  data  match ' 

27  Third  party  liability — Enhance  identi- 
fication ol  other  health  coverage ' 

28  Base  Medicare  direct  medical  edu- 
cation payments  on  a  national  per 
resident  amount'    

29  Provide  electronic  billing  incentive  ■ 

30  Medicare  Maintain  1995  rain  of 
premium  collectians  to  program  out- 
lays with  a  27-percent  ceilmg ' 

31  Medicaid  Equate  matching  rates  lor 
weilare  program ' 

32  Strengthen  child  support  eolorce- 
menl'  

33  Equate  matcfiing  rates  tor  welfare 
programs'  


I$5  300)  ($74  800) 

(0355)  (8470) 

(0009)  (1807) 

(0  180)  (8  630) 


(5  844) 


(0  090) 


(0  009) 


(0  039) 


(0  001) 


(93  707) 


(IS  000)        (257000) 


(0.225)  (1  040) 


(1.200)  (6  000) 


(0010)  (0050) 


(0130) 


(0  049) 


(0199) 


(0005) 


(0400) 

(1  650) 

(0  005) 

(0  075) 

(0  035) 

(0  525) 

(0012) 

(0  102) 

(0  000) 

(5  845) 

(0  025) 

(0  565) 

(0  000) 

(0  570) 

(0  000) 

(3  540) 

(0  3901 

(4  480) 

(0  100) 
10  050) 

(2  9751 
(0510) 

(0  030) 

(1310) 

(0000) 

(2  695) 

(0  000) 

(0  370) 

(0  000) 

(1250) 

(0  350) 
(0  000) 

(1  680) 
(0  440) 

(0  000) 

(11575) 

(0160) 

(2  030) 

(0027) 

(0  505) 

(0040) 

(0  390) 
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SCHAEFER  BUDGET  CUTS— Continued 

(Dollars  m  billions  All  savings  reduce  the  appropriate  budget  cap) 

Description  1994  1994-98 

34  Reform  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion insurance '  (0  028)  (0  336) 

35  Require  States  to  reimburse  the  Fed- 
eral Government  lot  food  stamp  over- 
payment errors  caused  bv  States,  as 

described  by  CBO  (0000)  (0 BOO) 

36  Require  States  to  share  default  costs 

in  the  Student  Loan  Program '  (0  080)  (0  596) 

37  Implement  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern    Mariana    Islands    funding 

agreement'                         (0  006)  (0043) 

38  End  Federal  subsidy  tor  honey   (0  035)  (0  065) 

39  End  Federal  tobacco  loan  program    .  (00151  O 

40  End  Federal  subsidy  lor  peanut  (0  000)  (0  025) 

41  End  Federal  subsidy  lor  rice      .  (0  250)  (2  600) 

42  End  Federal  subsidy  lor  cotton  (0  350)  (4  220) 

43  Eliminate  0/92  and  50^92  (pay/921 

programs  starting  in  1996'  0  000  (1577) 

44  Limit  payments  on  wool  and  mohair 

to  $50,000  per  person '  (0  010)  0  278) 

45  Permanently  extend  market  promotion 

program  at  1993  level '  (0  052)  (0  260) 

46  Increase  non-eligible  payment  Km 

(triple  base)  starting  in  1993 '    ....  O.OOO  (1750) 

Subtotal  domestic  mandatory  siiend- 
ih£culs  (19  0241        1320  105) 

Cuts  m  domestic  discretionary  spending 

47  Reinstate  a  cap  on  overhead  costs 
charged  to  university  research  and 

development  grants  (0  1001  (1000) 

48  Freeze  Federal  agency  spending  in 
nf94  and  FY95  at  Fy92  levels  Travel, 
transportation,  rent,  utilities,  office 
supplies  and  other  administrative 
costs  are  frozen  lor  two  years  an'l 
then  ad|usted  tcr  inflation  m  FY96- 

"98  (4  850)  (45  860) 

49  Cut  25  percent  of  the  White  House 

budget'     (0  043)  (0  250) 

50  Cut  25  penxnt  of  tlie  legislative 

Branch  budget  (0600)  (3610) 

51  Eliminate  tax  subsidies  for  political 

parties  (0  002)  (0123) 

52  Improve  management  of  VA  hos- 

P'tals'  (0100)  (1500) 

53  Maintain  current  program  level  tor 

programs  in  small  agencies '  (0  012)  (0  318) 

54  No  Federal  Pay  Raise  Cr94:  ECI- 
Based  Raise  minus  I  peiceni 
Cri995-1997.  revise  locality  pay  be- 
ginning CY1995'  (1361)         (11311) 

55  Cut  100.000  Federal  employees'  (0  932)  (10  518) 

56  Other  administrative  savings '  (0676)  (11252) 

57  Streamline  Department  of  Agri- 
culture'      (0038)  (0  4661 

58  Streamline  Dewartment  ot  Edu- 
cation'          (0.070)  (2  252) 

59  Streamline  Department  of  Energy '  0  000  (0  023) 

60  Streamline  Department  ot  Health  and 

Human  Services '  (0199)  (4  211) 

61  Streamline  Department  ot  Housing 

and  Urtian  Development '  (0  104)       '    (2  255) 

62  Slieamline  Department  of  Justice '  (0025)  (0211) 

63  Streamline  Department  ol  Labor  (0  002)  (0  535) 

64  Streamline  Department  ot  Transpor- 
tation' (0  010)  (0  166) 

65  Streamline  Department  ol  Treasury  (0  0331  (0  289) 

66  Streamline  Dept  of  Veterans  Affairs '  0  000  10  020) 

67  Streamline  Army  Corps  ol  Engineers '  (0013)  (0  279) 

68  Streamline  Environmental  Protection 

Ajency'  (0010)  (0  358) 

69  Streamline  other  Agencies '  (0 100)  (I  059) 

70  Bar  US  payments  to  international 
■  aniiconsumer"  organiHtions  for  col- 
fee,  rubber,  lute  and  tropical  timber  (0  0O3)  (0-017) 

71  Eliminate  additional  funding  lor  Int'l 
Development  Association  of  the  World 

Bank                                (12M)  16  250) 

72  Limit  Eiimbank  credit  to  lied-aid  (0  700)  (3  500) 

73  Eliminate  Russia/Eurasia  research '  (0  001)  (0  040) 

74  Consolidate  overseas  broadcasting'  (0  060)  (0  894) 

75  Reorient  AID  programs  and  reduce 

spendrng'      (0  007)  (0841) 

76  Reduce  International  Secunty  Assist- 

>"«'       (0  084)  (2526) 

77  Reduce  Enterprise  for  the  Americas 

debt  lorgiveness  (AlO) '  (0  008)  (0161) 

78  End  funding  lor  Russian  Far  East 

Technical  Center'  (0  002)  (0  010) 

79  End  funding  tor  North-South  Center '  (0  004)  (0  042) 

80  Replace  Crop  Insurance  with  disaster 

assistance,  as  described  by  CBO  (0  230)  (2  410) 

81  Reduce  Rural  Electrilication  Adminis- 
tration 5-percent  loan  subsidy'   (0.027)  (0  545) 

82  Reduce  Economic  Research  Service 

PfOfams'  (0.012)  (0.0791 

83  Reduce  Foreign  Agricultoit  Service 

Pragrams'  (0  005)  (0  045) 

84  Eliminate  subsidies  for  non-power 

functions  ol  TVA  as  described  by  CBO  (0  035)  (0  575) 

85  Eliminate    Appalachian    Regional 

Commission,  as  described  by  CBO  (0010)  (0  528) 

86  End  Federal  subsidies  lor  under-used 

AHTRAK  routes  0000  (1.0121 
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SCHAEFER  BUDGET  CUTS— Continued 

(Dollars  in  billions  All  savings  reduce  the  appropnate  budget  cap) 

Description  1994  1994-98 

87  Adjust  Coast  Guard  for  military  pay '  (0  029)  (0  3361 

88  Replace  the  commitments  tor  new 
housing  construction  with  vouchers. 

as  described  by  CBO  (0021)  (0788) 

89  Eliminate   community   devdopinait 

block  grants  as  described  by  CBO (0.160)         (14^10) 

90  End  funding  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  as  described  by 

C80  (0.026)  (0  767) 

91  Eliminate  individual  Housing  and 
Urban  Oewlopmeni  Dept  Special  Pur- 
pose Grants'    (0  005)  (0  853) 

92  Eliminate  public  housing  new  con- 
struction amendments' 0000  (0101) 

93  Repeal  Davis-Bacon  Act  (0260)  (3  300) 

94  Repeal  the  Service  Contract  of  1965 
to  reduce  Federal  contracting  costs. 

as  lecommended  by  GAO  (0  500)  (2  500) 

95  Target  funding  for  health  professions 

curriculum  assistance  grants '  (0.014)  (0116) 

96  Eliminate  Trade  Adiustment  Assist- 
ance lot  firms '   (0  001)  (0  044) 

97  Terminate  Slate  Justice  Institute'  (0003)  (0  068) 

98  Eliminate  SBA  earmarked  grants '    .  (0044)  (0  431) 

99  Reduce  SBA  7(a)  business  loan  sub- 

s'd'es'  (0  058)  (0.526) 

100  Porkbuslers  bill— eliminate  protects 

not  properly  authorised     (2  000)  (2  000) 

Subtotal       domestic       discretionary 
spending  cuts   114  839)        (143  381) 

Receipts 

101  Increase  tewnues  from  IRS  tax 

compliance'  _ (0  011)  (1537) 

Subtotal  receipts (0  011)  (1537) 

Debt  service  savings 

102  Shorten  maturity  ol  debt  securities '  (1  634)         (16  354) 

103  Interest  Savings  from  above  cuts  (12981         (77  811) 

Subtotal  debt  service  savings  (2  932)         (94  165) 

Total  delicit  reduction  (42  65)        (652  895) 

'President  Clinton's  proposal 
'Awaiting  estimate 


AMENDMENT  OFFERED  REGARD- 
ING THE  EMERGENCY  SPENDING 
BILL 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
went  before  the  Rules  Committee  to  ask  that 
they  rule  my  amendment,  and  a  joint  amend- 
ment from  myself  and  Congressman  KOLBE,  in 
order  when  the  House  considers  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  spending  bill. 

The  committee  denied  my  request,  surpris- 
ingly, on  a  party  line  vote.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  Democrats  on  the  Rules  Committee 
do  not  want  to  allow  free  and  open  detiate 
about  the  spending  in  the  President's  spend- 
ing package. 

The  goal  of  the  Packard  amendment  and 
the  Kolbe-Packard  amendment  was  to  help 
the  administration  reconcile  the  two  conflicting 
ideas  of  increasing  Government  spending  to 
create  jobs  while  at  the  same  fime  reducing 
the  deficit. 

The  Packard  amendment  is  simply  a  budget 
neutral  amendment.  It  would  withhold  funds 
for  all  programs  in  the  spending  package,  ex- 
cept for  unemployment  compensation,  until  the 
increase  in  the  deficit  caused  by  the  remaining 
programs  is  offset  through  other  legislation. 

The  Kolt)e-Packard  amendment  would  with- 
hold funds  for  all  programs  in  the  emergency 
spending  bill  until  spending  cuts  are  made 
elsewhere  so  that  the  deficit  does  not  in- 
crease. 
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The  administration  has  advertised  this  as  a 
stimulus  package.  By  withholding  funds  for  the 
programs  in  the  President's  emergency  spend- 
ing package  until  cuts  are  made  elsewfiere, 
our  amendments  would  ensure  that  we  do  not 
add  to  the  deficit,  whk;h  is  a  drag  on  our  econ- 
omy. If  we  add  to  the  deficit,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  defeat  ttie  rationale  of  a  stimulus. 

Our  amerxlments  wouW  have  simply  re- 
quired Congress  to  accept  this  stimulus  pack- 
age on  the  basis  of  the  bipartisan  budget 
agreement  of  1990  stipulating  offsets  if  spend- 
ing is  increased. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  1990  budget 
agreement.  Congress  cannot  pass  legislation 
in  whk;h  spending  exceeds  caps  on  the  three 
budget  categories— defense,  domestic,  and 
foreign— thus  adding  to  the  deficit.  The  only 
excepfion  is  when  the  PreskJent  and  Congress 
declare  that  such  spending  is  an  emergency. 

Not  a  single  witness  who  testified  before  my 
committee  as  we  considered  the  emergency 
spending  b\\\  could  explain  to  me  why  this 
spending  qualified  as  an  emergency. 

By  denying  our  right  to  debate  and  vote  on 
these  amendments,  we  were  denied  our  right 
to  participate  in  the  democratk;  process  on  this 
very  important  issue. 


LET'S  STOP  THE  MINING  OF  ONE 
OF  OUR  NATIONAL  SYMBOLS 
THE  MAJESTIC  REDWOOD 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislafion  today  which  will  impose  a  75-per- 
cent severance  tax  on  the  mining  of  oW 
growth  redwood.  The  legislation  also  imposes 
a  75-percenf  severance  tax  on  redwood  timber 
used  as  security  for  timber  collateralized 
twnds. 

Old  growth  redwood  trees  continue  to  be 
chain-sawed  every  working  day.  These  old 
growth  redwood  trees  are  a  norvrenewable  re- 
source, at  least  over  the  next  1,000  years  or 
so.  They  should  be  treated  as  other  non-re- 
newable resources  whk;h  are  mined  by  having 
an  excise  tax  imposed.  The  excise  tax  recog- 
nizes the  public  interest  and  benefit  in  this 
non-renewable  resource. 

The  severance  tax  is  also  imposed  on  fim- 
ber  collateralized  bonds.  What  woukl  normally 
be  a  renewable  resource  is  now  subject  to  the 
relentless  demands  of  bond  payment  sched- 
ules. Because  of  the  defining  symbolic  nature 
of  the  redwood  tree  both  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  State  of  California,  their  harvest 
schedule  cannot  be  dependent  on  the  needs 
absentee  txind-holders.  Timber-harvesting  on 
a  txjnd  repayment  schedule  could  be  like  kill- 
ing the  goose  that  lakJ  the  golden  egg.  Wfiat 
could  be  a  renewable  resource  would  be  ex- 
hausted because  of  the  needs  of  the  bond- 
holders could  come  t)efore  responsible  for- 
estry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Maxxam  Corp.  has  been 
looting  the  redwood  holdings  of  Pacifk:  Lurrv 
ber  Co.  from  the  day  it  took  over  the  company 
in  a  corporate  rakj.  This  legislation  will  protect 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Amerk^an  public 
in  the  remaining  unprotected  redwood  forests. 
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NORTH  KOREA'S  WITHDRAWAL 
FROM  THE  NPT  THREATENS 
REGIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  LEACH 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  IS.  1993 

Mr.  LEACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  the 
Derrxxiratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
[DPRK]  mounted  an  unprecedented  challenge 
to  the  international  nonproliferation  regime.  In 
a  surprise  announcement,  the  DPRK  gave  no- 
tice of  its  intent  to  withdraw  from  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  [NPT].  This  action, 
coupled  with  widely  reported  appraisals  in  re- 
cent years  of  nuclear  technology  development 
in  North  Korea,  has  fueled  worldwide  sus- 
picions that  Pyongyang  is  b)ent  on  establishing 
nuclear  weapons  capacity.  As  a  result  of  North 
Korea's  precipitous  announcement,  tensions 
have  irK:reased  on  tfie  Korean  Peninsula  and 
prospects  for  reunification  have  been  set  back. 

As  ever,  North  Korean  motivations  remain 
murky.  The  DPRK  move  might  be  a  tactical 
gambit  designed  to  buy  time  with  the  IAEA 
and  test  the  response  of  the  world  community. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  could  be  a  manifestation 
of  a  regime  in  crisis;  or,  worse  yet,  a  prelude 
to  aggressive  action  against  the  south.  At  a 
minimum,  Pyongyang's  withdrawal  from  the 
NPT  represents  a  fundamental  about-face  in 
its  recent  policy  of  advarxiing  dialog  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea  [ROK]  and  limited  openings 
to  the  outside  world. 

Whatever  Ihe  North's  motivation,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  United  States  must  be  un- 
equivocal. North  Korea's  action  not  only  con- 
tradicts its  treaty  commitments  under  the  NPT 
txit  the  1991  Joint  Declaration  on  the 
Denuclearization  of  the  Korean  Peninsula, 
which  obligates  parties  not  to  possess  or  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons.  We  have  no  choice  in 
these  troubling  times  except  to  stand  firm  with 
our  ally  in  Seoul  in  a  joint  commitment  to 
peace  and  security  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

In  this  regard,  Pyongyang  should  under- 
starxj  that  there  is  no  partisan  or  institutional 
differentiation  in  the  United  States  in  our  unit- 
ed concern  with  the  specter  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

This  Member  joins  with  the  executive 
brarx:h  in  urging  North  Korea  to  reconsider  its 
intentions.  North  Korea  should  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  fully  comply  with  the  resolution 
adopted  without  opposition  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  [IAEA]  Board 
of  Governors  on  February  25,  calling  on 
Pyongyang  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  under 
the  NPT  and  its  IAEA  safeguards  agreement. 
Such  a  step  is  imperative  if  there  is  to  be  any 
hope  of  restoring  international  confidence  that 
North  Korea  is  fulfilling  its  international  respon- 
sibilities in  the  nuclear  area.  Here  it  is  relevant 
to  observe  that,  under  the  NPT,  North  Korea's 
otiligations  to  the  IAEA  remain  in  force  for  90 
days,  even  after  formal  notification  of  intent  to 
withdraw. 

The  concerns  of  the  United  States  and  other 
members  of  the  worW  community  about  the 
suspected  clandestine  nuclear  weapons  p>ro- 
gram  in  the  North  are  both  serious  arxl  well 
founded.  In  testimony  before  ttie  Senate  in 
late  Fetxuary,  CIA  Director  James  Woolsey 
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noted  that  North  Korea  is  protsably  hiding  evi- 
dence of  a  clandestine  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram from  international  inspectors,  including 
enough  plutonium  to  make  at  least  one  nu- 
clear weapon. 

Six  previous  routine  IAEA  inspections  have 
established  that  North  Korea  had  engaged  in 
an  extensive  program  to  develop  a  capability 
to  produce  plutonium,  including  an  unfinished 
reprocessing  plant,  at  its  Yongbyon  nuclear 
complex.  In  addition,  the  North  Koreans  have 
acknowledged  reprocessing  a  small  amount  of 
plutonium.  While  the  focus  of  IAEA  concern 
appears  to  be  how  much  plutonium  the  North 
has  extracted  from  its  reactors  in  the  past,  the 
full  dimensions  of  its  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram remains  unknown.  It  is  unclear,  for  ex- 
ample, wfiether  North  Korea  is  still  secretly  re- 
processing plutonium. 

NORTH  KOREA  AND  REGIONAL  SECURITY 

North  Korea's  apparent  quest  for  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability  constitutes  the  nrost  seri- 
ous threat  to  regional  peace  and  security  in 
Northeast  Asia.  The  prospect  of  a  nuclear- 
armed  North  is  of  profound  corx:ern  to  the 
ROK,  the  United  States,  Japan,  China,  Rus- 
sia, as  well  as  other  members  of  the  inter- 
national community. 

As  all  Members  urxlerstand,  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula remains  the  most  dangerous  potential 
flashpoint  in  Asia  and  perhaps  the  world.  The 
North  Korean  conventional  military  threat — a  1 
million  man  army  largely  forward-deployed 
within  100  kilometers  of  the  Demiliarilized 
Zone — remains  of  serious  concern  to  the  ROK 
and  the  United  States.  In  addition.  North 
Korea  is  emerging  as  a  key  supplier  for  mis- 
sile programs  in  Iran  as  well  as  Syria.  The 
DPRK  is  developing  a  620-mile  missile  capa- 
ble of  hitting  Japan  as  well  as  all  of  South 
Korea,  where  37,000  United  States  troops  are 
stationed  as  a  tripwire.  The  United  States  also 
suspects  that  North  Korea  may  tie  developing 
biotogical  weapons.  Despite  North  Korea's 
economic  difficulties,  Pyongyang's  resources 
are  still  disproportionately  geared  to  maintain- 
ing a  dangerous  offensive  military  capability. 

North  Korean  cap>at>ilities  to  produce  and 
deliver  weapons  of  mass  destruction  are  de- 
stabilizing in  themselves.  Equally  worrisome, 
however,  is  the  thick  veil  of  secrecy  with  which 
the  world's  last  Stalinist  regime  shrouds  al- 
most every  action.  Washington's  knowledge  of 
political  and  military  decisionmaking  processes 
in  Pyongyang  remains  extremely  limited.  Little 
is  known,  for  example,  how  the  DPRK  will 
react  to  its  increasing  isolation.  We  also  re- 
main uncertain  about  prospects  for  a  smooth 
transfer  of  power  from  the  octogenarian 
"Great  Leader"  Kim  IL-Sung  to  his  designated 
successor,  his  son,  Kim  Jong  IL.  Likewise, 
even  though  the  North  has  intensified  the  cult 
of  personality  surrounding  the  younger  "Dear 
Leader,"  we  know  little  about  his  tjasic  policy 
views.  In  tandem  with  North  Korea's  military 
capabilities,  the  basic  nature  of  North  Korea's 
closed  totalitarian  system  reinforces  the  terv 
sion  and  insecurity  that  characterize  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

IAEA  SPECIAL  INSPECTION  AND  TEAM  SPIRIT 

The  current  crisis  arose  early  this  Fetxuary 
when  the  IAEA  requested  an  unprecedented 
special  inspection  of  two  nuclear  waste  sites 
at  Yongbyon.  The  IAEA  requested  the  inspec- 
tion because  the  sites  in  question  may  CQntain 
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nuclear  waste  from  the  operations  of  a  small 
5-megawatt  research  reactor.  Inspection  of  the 
waste  would  reveal  how  long  the  reactor  has 
been  in  operation,  whether  its  fuel  rods  have 
been  changed,  and  how  much  plutonium  it 
may  have  produced. 

Pyongyang  claims  the  areas  in  question  are 
unrelated  military  sites,  accused  the  IAEA  of 
spying  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  de- 
nied the  request.  In  response,  on  February  25, 
the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  North  Korea  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  NPT  and  IAEA  safe- 
guards agreement,  or  risk  having  the  issue  of 
DPRK  noncompliance  taken  up  by  the  U.N. 
Security  Council. 

As  Members  understand,  the  IAEA  is  a 
U.N.-affiliated  international  organization.  It 
serves  in  a  dual  capacity  as  a  facilitator  of  the 
transfer  of  peaceful  nuclear  technology  to  de- 
veloping nations  and  as  the  primary  verifica- 
tion mechanism  under  the  NPT  to  ensure  that 
nuclear  materials  are  not  diverted  from  peace- 
ful purposes  to  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  NPT  commits  nonweapons  member 
states  to  place  all  of  their  nuclear  activities 
under  IAEA  inspection.  International  safe- 
guards in  use  by  the  IAEA  tjefore  the  gulf  war 
were  designed  to  verify  the  peaceful  use  of 
nuclear  material  in  declared  nuclear  facilities 
and  activities.  Clandestine  activities — six;h  as 
those  undertaken  by  Iraq  prior  to  the  estat> 
lishment  of  the  U.N.  Special  Commission  in 
1991 — were  outside  the  scope  of  classical 
IAEA  safeguards. 

But  international  concem  with  the  failure  of 
the  IAEA  to  detect  Iraq's  clandestine  nuclear 
program  led  the  organization's  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors in  the  summer  of  1992  to  explicitly  ap- 
prove the  right  of  the  agency  to  conduct  spe- 
cial inspection  of  undeclared  nuclear  facilities. 
Although  not  as  intrusive  as  short-notice,  on- 
demand  challenge  inspections,  the  conduct  of 
special  inspections  should  nevertheless  pro- 
vide the  international  community  with  a  higher 
degree  of  confidence  that  nonnuclear  weap- 
ons states  are  complying  with  their  NPT  obli- 
gations. The  United  States  Iselieves  that  the 
principle  of  special  inspections  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  NPT 
regime,  and  in  that  sense  is  not  aimed  at  any 
one  country.  Nevertheless,  the  special  inspec- 
tion of  North  Korea  would  have  been  the  first 
in  IAEA  history. 

North  Korea  has  also  t>een  angered  by  the 
resumption  of  the  annual  Team  Spirit  military 
exercise  by  the  United  States  and  ROK.  The 
exercise  was  suspended  in  1992  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  steps  North  Korea  had  taken  to  re- 
solve international  concems  about  its  nuclear 
program.  The  suspension  was  also  under- 
taken on  the  assumption  that  further  progress 
would  be  made  on  implementing  the  Decem- 
ber 1991  Joint  North-South  Declaration  on 
Denuclearization  of  the  Korean  Peninsula,  es- 
pecially agreement  on  a  credible  and  effective 
bilateral  nuclear  inspection  regime. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  has  been  dis- 
appointed that  North  Korean  intransigence  has 
led  to  little  progress  on  a  bilateral  inspection 
regime. 

The  DPRK  asserts  that  mutual  inspections 
slx>uld  include  only  civilian  nuclear  facilities 
and  what  it  terms  "nuclear  bases,"  or  bases 
suspected  of  fiaving  nuclear  weapons.  North 
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Korea  claims  that  since  it  has  no  nuclear 
weapons,  the  only  nuclear  bases  on  the  pe- 
ninsula are  those  of  the  United  States.  Thus 
the  DPRK  position  is  that  mutual  inspections 
should  include  only  the  North's  declared  nu- 
clear facilities  and  the  nuclear  bases  and  other 
nuclear  facilities  in  the  Soutfi — not  military 
bases  in  the  North. 

This  argument  is  profoundly  specious  and 
without  foundation.  The  public  position  of  the 
United  States  is  that  its  bases  are  open  to  in- 
spection under  any  credible  and  effective  mu- 
tual inspection  regime  on  which  the  DPRK  and 
ROK  can  agree.  In  addition,  in  September 
1991,  President  Bush  announced  the  with- 
drawal of  all  tactical  nuclear  weapons  from 
overseas  bases,  and  during  his  visit  to  Seoul 
in  January  1992  he  implicitly  affirmed  with 
ROK  President  Roh  Tae  Woo's  December  18, 
1991,  statement  that  there  were  no  nuclear 
weapons  anywhere  in  South  Korea. 

As  a  result  of  the  North's  foot  dragging,  an 
October  1992  communique  of  the  United 
States-ROK  Defense  Ministers  stated  that  "in 
the  absence  of  any  meaningful  improvement 
in  North-South  relations,  especially  on  bilateral 
nuclear  inspections,"  the  United  States  and 
ROK  would  continue  preparations  for  Team 
Spirit  in  1993.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that 
Team  Spirit  is  a  purely  defensive,  well- 
publized  conventional  military  exercise,  with 
North  Korea,  Russia,  and  China  each  invited 
to  send  observers. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  KOREAN  PENINSULA 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  international  comrrujnity 
has  no  desire  to  corner  Pyongyang  or  encour- 
age it  to  contemplate  desperate  action.  For  its 
part,  the  United  States  bears  no  permanent 
enmity  toward  North  Korea.  But  North  Korea's 
leadership  must  understand  that  its  decision  to 
withdraw  from  the  NPT  has  the  effect  of  fur- 
ther isolating  the  North  from  the  United  States 
and  other  memt»ers  of  the  worid  community. 

If  the  IAEA  is  not  able  to  resolve  the  issue, 
then  the  matter  will  be  referred  to  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council.  Unless  the  North  fundamentally 
reassesses  its  decision  to  withdraw  from  the 
NPT,  strong  diplomatic  condemnation  and 
international  economic  sanctions  are  surely  in 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  North  Korea  does  not  re- 
verse this  extremely  unfortunate  decision, 
Pyongyang  will  have  jeopardized  any  hope  of 
ever  joining  the  family  of  nations  and  any 
prospect  of  establishing  closer  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Normal  dealings  with  a  con- 
firmed rogue  state,  the  first-ever  withdrawn 
from  the  NPT,  is  inconceivable. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  POST 

HON.  JERROLD  NADLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  IS.  1993 
Mr.  NADLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
express  my  solidarity  with  the  writers,  editors, 
and  all  the  employees  of  the  oldest  continu- 
ously published  daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States — the  New  York  Post.  The  very  survival 
of  the  paper  is  in  question  and  its  fate  is  tjeing 
decided  in  Bankruptcy  Court  this  week. 

For  almost  200  years,  the  New  York  Post 
has  enjoyed  a  long  tradition  as  a  mainstay  of 
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New  York's  lively  and  vital  newspaper  indus- 
try. Now  the  management  of  the  Post  has  tall- 
en  into  the  hands  of  someone  whose  wfiole- 
sale  firing  of  reporters  and  editors  tears  out 
the  very  heart  and  fiber  of  that  great  news- 
paper. As  a  business  decision  alone,  this  act, 
which  destroys  the  New  York  Post's  greatest 
asset — the  stnjctural  integrity  and  journalistic 
excellence  of  its  staff— defies  reason.  Often- 
times, in  pursuit  of  profit,  impetuous  acts,  such 
as  this,  result  not  in  profit  but  in  financial  dis- 
aster. Sadly,  in  this  case,  Abe  Hirschfeld's  for- 
tune will  not  be  all  that  will  be  diminished;  the 
lives  of  those  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
work  for  the  Post  and  this  great  newspaper  it- 
self will  all  suffer. 

But,  tjeyond  the  question  of  business  judg- 
ment of  the  Posfs  new  manager,  lies  the 
nx)re  central  question  of  what  qualifications 
are  needed  to  put>lish  a  great  newspaper. 
With  trepidation,  lest  I  intrude  into  the  province 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  considering  this  mat- 
ter, permit  me  to  address  a  question  to  the 
judge  who  is  deciding  the  future  of  this  na- 
tional institution.  Is  wealth  all  that  is  required, 
or  should  more  be  demanded?  Shoukj  the 
court  not  require  that  the  owner  be  someone 
who  has  a  balanced  and  judicious  view  of  the 
role  of  a  publisher  in  relation  to  the  editors 
and  journalists?  Shoukj  he  or  she  not  be 
someone  who  has  respect  for  journalistic  in- 
tegrity and  for  the  important  role  that  the 
"fourth  estate"  plays  under  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution?  Or  with  ownership  of 
this  paper? 

I  give  my  wholehearted  support  to  the  real 
owners  of  the  Post— those  who  heroically  de- 
fend and  uphold  the  rich  tradition  of  true  jour- 
nalism, as  envisioned  by  Alexander  Hamilton. 


CONGRESSMAN  KILDEE  CELE- 
BRATES FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  NEW  MOUNT  MORIAH  BAP- 
TIST CHURCH 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  F^ep- 
resenfatives  to  join  me  in  commemorating  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  New  Mount  Moriah 
Baptist  Church  in  Pontiac,  Ml.  To  honor  this 
outstanding  occasion,  the  cor)gregation  will 
come  together  in  unity  and  celebration  on 
Sunday,  March  21,  1993. 

The  New  Mount  Moriah  Baptist  Church  has 
been  a  bedrock  of  faith  and  spiritual  support 
for  the  members  of  ffie  church  since  it  was  or- 
ganized on  April  8,  1989.  The  pastor.  William 
H.  Murphy.  Jr.,  has  helped  the  members 
through  many  difficult  periods  and  has  given 
generously  of  his  time,  talents,  and  love  to 
make  this  church  a  tremendous  resource  of 
spiritual  and  educational  support  for  the  Pon- 
tiac community. 

The  New  Mount  Moriah  Baptist  Church  cele- 
brated its  first  sen/ice  in  the  ORA  Building  on 
Perry  Street.  The  church  moved  to  its  current 
location  at  68  West  Walton  Boulevard  and  has 
become  the  heart  of  a  vibrant  Christian  conr>- 
munity  on  the  north  side  of  Pontiac.  Under  the 
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leadership  of  Pastor  Murphy,  the  congregation 
has  grown  to  500  members. 

Pastor  Murphy  and  his  staff  have  had  a 
strong,  unifying  influence  on  the  community. 
Sunday  school,  Bible  studies,  and  Christian 
outreach  youth  and  action  weekly  meetings 
have  been  instrumental  in  moWing  good  fami- 
lies and  developing  good  citizens  of  the  Pon- 
tiac community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  a  doubt,  our  comnui- 
nity  is  a  much  better  place  in  which  to  live  t»e- 
cause  of  the  dedication  and  leadership  pro- 
vkled  by  the  parish  of  the  New  Mount  Moriah 
Baptist  Church.  I  urge  my  House  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  congratulating  the  people  of  New 
Mount  Moriah  Baptist  Church  for  a  wonderful, 
fulfilling  4  years  and  wish  them  even  greater 
success  in  ttie  years  ahead. 


TERM  LIMITS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BARCIA 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  IS.  1993 
Mr.  BARCIA.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  two  resolutions  whk;h  call  for  corv 
stitutional  amendments  to  provide  for  term  lim- 
its  for   both   Congressmen   and   Senators.   I 
signed  a  pledge  during  the  campaign  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  limit  the  length  of  service,  arxJ 

1  am  meeting  tfiat  pledge. 

I  am  cosponsoring  ttie  Inglis  resolution, 
which  provides  a  6-year  limit  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  12-year 
limit  for  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  do  so  to 
keep  my  pledge  to  the  people  of  Michigan 
wfx)  overwhelmingly  supported  this  particular 
term  limit  under  Proposal  B  in  last  fall's  elec- 
tion, and  wtx)  had  only  one  specific  limit  pro- 
posal before  ttiem. 

I  am  also  cosponsoring  ttie  McCollum  reso- 
lution, whk;h  provides  for  identical  12-year 
term  limits  for  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  House  and  Senate  are  equal 
houses  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  personally  believe  that  Menrv 
tjers  of  the  House  and  Senate  should  be  ti-eat- 
ed  in  the  same  fashion.  To  do  otherwise 
would  allow  the  improper  impression  tfiat  one 
branch  is  superior  to  the  other.  In  fact,  it  is 
also  my  view  that  this  particular  resolution  is 
more  demanding  on  House  Members  who 
need  to  stand  t>efore  their  constituency  every 

2  years  rather  than  every  6  to  eam  the  ability 
to  continue  through  their  election. 

Term  limits  are  coming.  The  only  question  is 
the  specific  of  those  limits.  We  now  have  the 
obligation  to  work  for  the  t)est  interests  of  our 
Nation,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  identical  limits 
for  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  is  the  b)est 
policy  for  our  Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  MURRAY 
LEVINE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  IS.  1993 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 

honor  of  Rat)bi  Murray  Levine.  a  devoted  spir- 
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Itual  leader,  dedicated  teacher  and  active  arxj 
caring  member  of  my  community. 

Rabbi  Levine  has  devoted  his  life  to  study- 
ing the  rituals  of  Judaism  and  putting  Jewish 
prirx;iples  of  compassion,  charity,  arxJ  public 
service  into  action.  In  a  time  when  some  have 
tried  to  widen  ciass  divisions,  Rat)bi  Levine 
has  dedicated  himself  to  building  bridges.  As 
rabbi  at  Temple  Beth  Sholom  in  Framingham, 
MA,  he  has  reached  out  to  the  community's 
yourig  people,  senior  adults  arxJ  recent  immi- 
grants. 

From  his  pulpit  in  Framingham,  Rabbi  Le- 
vine has  inspired  his  congregation  witti  his  in- 
sights into  the  Jewish  faith.  However,  he  has 
not  been  satisfied  simply  to  preach.  Sirx;e  he 
first  became  a  rabbt.  Rabb*  Levine  has  Iseen 
deeply  committed  to  pronxjting  mutual  under- 
stariding  among  the  community's  many  cul- 
tures and  religions.  He  has  been  an  active 
menr>ber  of  Framingfiam's  Interfaith  Council, 
arxJ  he  has  worked  to  bring  tfie  spirit  of  com- 
munity to  the  homeless  shelters,  nursing 
homes  and  hospitals  of  my  district. 

Within  his  own  synagogue,  Rat)bi  Levine's 
influence  can  be  felt  everywhere.  The  children 
of  his  congregation  love  watching  RatJbi  Le- 
vine's fun  and  educational  presentations  at 
fxjiiday  times.  Senior  adults  p>articipating  in  his 
lively  study  groups  are  energized  by  his  enthu- 
siasm and  active  teaching  methods.  Immi- 
grants arriving  from  the  former  Soviet  Union 
appreciate  the  rabbi's  efforts  to  help  them  get 
settled  in  their  new  country.  With  such  a 
strong  commitment  to  so  many  different 
groups,  Rat)b*  Levine  is  truly  a  rabbi  for  all 
seasons. 

After  graduating  from  ttie  City  College  of 
New  Yort<,  Rabtx  Levine  entered  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  where  he 
received  a  Masters  of  Hebrew  Letters  degree. 
Over  the  course  of  his  39-year  career.  Rabbi 
Levine  has  established  himself  as  a  respected 
sclwlar  and  a  widely  published  author.  He 
holds  a  Doctor  of  Hetxew  Letters  degree,  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  and  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  ttie  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  Amenca.  He  has  been  a  frequent  corv 
tributor  to  several  publications,  irKluding,  Corv 
servative  Judaism,  The  Jewish  Spectator,  The 
Reconstructionist  and  The  American  Rabbi. 

RatJbi  Murray  Levine  retires  this  year  after 
39  years  of  distinguished  service.  He  will  cer- 
tainly be  missed,  but  I  know  that  his  Influence 
will  continue  to  be  felt.  I  wish  him  tfie  t)est  of 
luck  in  the  future,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
high  moral  standards  and  spirit  of  giving  prac- 
ticed by  Rabb<  Levine  will  continue  to  guide 
the  efforts  of  the  many  people  he  has  influ- 
enced in  the  community. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICARES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SPRAH,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 
Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  special  humanitarian  relief  organi- 
zation called  AmeriCares.  founded  by  Robert 
Macauley  in  1982.  Since  its  establishment, 
AmeriCares  has  distributed  more  than  a  half 
btllion  dollars  in  medicine  and  other  relief  to 
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over  73  countries  aaoss  the  globe.  It  seems 
ttiat  wherever  in  tfie  workl  there  is  a  humani- 
tarian need,  AmeriCares  and  its  founder,  Rob- 
ert Macauley,  are  tfiere;  and  often  they  are  the 
first  relief  group  to  arrive. 

Whether  it  was  the  Chernobyl  disaster  in  the 
Ukraine,  the  Bhopal  explosion  in  India,  the  war 
in  Kuwait  or  the  Armenian  earthquake, 
AmeriCares  has  provided  cntical  relief.  Since  it 
is  a  small  organization  with  no  bureaucracy.  It 
moves  fast — sending  humanitarian  flights  witfv 
in  hours  of  a  disaster.  In  just  the  past  year, 
they  have  sent  aid  to  several  foreign  coun- 
tnes,  including  Somalia.  Bosnia.  Bulgaria, 
Alatjania.  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  But 
just  t)ecause  AmeriCares  is  active  in  foreign 
countries  does  not  mean  it  has  forgotten  the 
needs  of  disadvantaged  Americans  here  at 
home.  AmeriCares  distributes  a  variety  of  non- 
pharmaceutical  supplies  to  lower  income 
Americans  and  operates  a  much  touted  Christ- 
mas in  April  Program. 

One  of  the  things  which  makes  AmeriCares 
unique  is  that  it  does  not  rely  on  large  govern- 
ment grants.  Instead,  the  organization  pri- 
manly  depends  on  donations  from  private  citi- 
zens and  corporations  to  fund  Its  work.  Arv 
other  aspect  of  AmeriCares  which  stands  out 
Is  that  it  nnaintains  the  lowest  overhead  of  any 
comparat)le  organization  in  the  country — 1.5 
percent.  At  a  time  wtien  we  recognize  that  ttie 
limits  of  government's  at)ility  to  fix  every  prot>- 
lem,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  tfie  contributions 
of  a  private  group  like  AmeriCares.  As  long  as 
there  are  floods,  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
droughts,  or  famines,  we  will  continue  to  de- 
pend on  tfie  good  work  of  this  organization. 
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THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS- 
FULL  POTENTIAL 


HON.  JAMES  P.  MORAN 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  MORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  4. 
1993.  the  Washington  Post  published  a  letter 
from  the  Litxanan  of  Congress,  the  Honoratjie 
James  H.  Billington.  in  which  fie  clarifies  the 
need  for  enactment  of  the  Litxary  of  Congress 
Fund  Act.  The  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
crucial  to  tfie  abiility  of  the  Library  to  continue 
to  meet  the  needs  of  traditional  users — at  no 
cost — yet  also  be  able  to  respond  to  expedited 
demands  of  research  scientists,  lawyers,  and 
other  groups  on  a  cost  recovery  basis.  Mr. 
Billington  explained  the  p)osition  of  tfie  Library 
of  Congress  clearly  and  concisely  in  his  letter, 
which  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Recohd: 
The  Library  of  Congress'  Full  Potential 

"Budget  Cuts,  Not  User  Fees,  Library 
Told"  (Style,  Feb.  26]  toucties  on  matters 
that  require  clarification. 

For  two  years  the  Library  of  Confess  has 
proposed  legislation  (S.  345.  The  Library  of 
Confess  Fund  Act)  giving  it  added  author- 
ity to  meet  requests  for  "extra"  services 
from  research  scientists,  lawyers,  entre- 
preneurs and  other  individuals  on  a  cost  re- 
covery basis  ("user  fees")  without  increasing 
the  burden  to  the  taxpayer. 

Expedited  document  delivery,  picture  re- 
search and  complex  legal  analyses  are  some 
examples  of  the  requests  we  get  now  and 


must  turn  away  twcause  they  cannot— and 
should  not^be  supported  by  public  monies. 

On  Feb.  25  I  testified  at  the  scheduled  Li- 
brary of  Congress  budget  hearing  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  legislative  branch 
appropriations.  Contrary  to  The  Post  report- 
er's assertion.  I  did  not  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  "to  sell  the  library's  proposal 
to  charge  user  fees  for  new  electronic  Infor- 
mation services."  I  appeared  to  discuss  the 
library's  FY  '94  appropriations.  The  fund  bill 
is  before  a  different  committee. 

For  two  hours,  the  Senate  appropriations 
panel,  chaired  by  Sen.  Harry  Reid  (D-Nev.). 
and  I  covered  the  library's  proposed  1994 
budget,  the  library's  1993-2000  strategic  plan 
and  current  fiscal  pressures.  Following  that, 
we  had  a  short  discussion  on  the  fund  act. 
The  Post  reporter  failed  to  mention  that  the 
legislation  was  the  business  of  a  different 
committee. 

The  bill  grives  the  Library  of  Congress 
greater  authority  to  do  what  some  550  other 
libraries  in  America  now  do  for  patrons  in 
need  of  "extra"  services.  The  act  contains 
strong  controls:  (1)  It  affirms  the  library's 
congressional  mandate  to  provide  free  basic 
services — e.g..  cataloging,  reference,  inter-li- 
brary loan,  access  to  the  collections.  (2)  It 
requires  public  notice  and  congressional  re- 
view of  any  proposed  new  specialized  serv- 
ices. (3)  It  protects  copyright  owners. 

All  traditional  free  services  have  been  pre- 
served—and have  been  augmented  dramati- 
cally (in  ways  I  explained  at  the  hearing  but 
were  not  reported  In  The  Post)  by  putting 
on-line  without  charge  to  the  nation  both 
the  contents  of  our  recent  exhibits  and  our 
public  catalogue. 

The  21st  century  is  almost  upon  us  with  its 
great  demands  for  information  that,  in  the 
national  interest,  the  library  ought  to  help 
meet.  Those  interest  groups  that  fear  or  do 
not  understand  change  would  have  us  deny  a 
limited  number  of  needed  cost-recoverable 
services  that  would  help  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic competitiveness  but  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken at  taxpayer  expense.  With  the  fund 
legislation,  the  library,  created  and  sus- 
tained by  Congress  for  almost  200  years,  will 
fully  realize  its  potential  for  serving  the  en- 
tire nation. 

James  H.  Billington. 
Librarian  of  Congress. 

Washington. 


KEVIN  BRINK  WINS  AAU/MARS 
MILKY  WAY  HIGH  SCHOOL  ALL- 
AMERICAN  AWARD 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 
Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  a  young 
man  from  Grandville,  Ml.  His  name  is  Kevin 
Michael  Brink  and  he  is  a  senior  at  Grandville 
High  School.  Kevin  has  recently  t)een  selected 
to  be  a  regional  recipient  of  the  prestigious 
seventh  annual  Amateur  Athletic  Union/Mars 
Milky  Way  High  School  All-American  Award. 
The  AAU/Mars  Milky  Way  High  School  All- 
Annerican  Award  is  part  of  a  continuing  pro- 
gram that  recognizes  student  achievers  and 
encourages  academic  advancement  through 
higher  education.  Kevin  is  one  of  eight  out- 
standing high  school  seniors — four  boys  and 
four  young  women — from  across  the  country 
to  receive  this  honor. 
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Kevin  was  chosen  for  his  extraordinary  aca- 
demic, athletic,  and  community  sen/rce 
achievements.  Academically,  he  has  t)een 
ranked  first  in  his  class.  He's  been  listed  in 
"Who's  Who  Among  Amerrcan  High  School 
Students"  and  is  a  Princeton  Book  Award  re- 
cipient. He  has  been  a  National  Honor  Society 
member,  vice  president  of  the  student  council, 
and  was  awarded  an  academic  letter  for  each 
of  his  4  high  sctiool  years. 

In  the  athletic  arena,  Kevin  is  cocaptain  of 
the  wrestling  team.  A  three-time  varsity  letter 
winner,  a  two-time  conference  champion  and 
a  district  champion,  he  has  helped  lead  his 
team  to  a  State  runners-up  title.  As  a  starting 
right  guard  in  footliall.  Kevin  has  earned  two 
varsity  letters.  He  also  holds  a  black  belt  in 
karate. 

Desp>ite  a  demanding  schedule,  Kevin  finds 
time  for  a  variety  of  community  service  activi- 
ties. Since  its  founding,  he  has  been  involved 
with  U.C.A.B.  for  YOUTH,  an  organization 
chartered  by  the  Boys  &  Girls  Club  to  build  a 
local  youth  center.  He  is  president  of  the 
group's  Youth  Advisory  Board— Keystone 
Club.  He  also  participated  in  L.E.E.P.,  a  4-H 
leadership  program  which  culminated  in  a 
weeklong  nationwide  Citizenship  Conference 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

As  a  regional  recipient.  Kevin  has  been 
awarded  a  Si 0.000  scholarship  toward  his  col- 
lege education  and  is  eligible  to  tsecome  an 
AAU/Mars  Milky  Way  High  School  All-Amer- 
rcan  Award  National  Recipient.  In  April,  two 
national  recipients  will  be  named — one  young 
man  and  one  young  woman — and  awarded  a 
540,000  scholarship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  with  me  in  congratulating  Kevin 
Michael  Brink,  a  young  man  whose  achieve- 
ments should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
young  people,  as  well  as  to  his  community. 


THE  CONGRESS  SHOULD  CATCH  UP 
WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18.  1993 
Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  nearing 
the  end  of  the  first  step  of  the  very  important 
funding  function  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  President  with  vision  submitted  his  pro- 
posal; the  Budget  Committee  with  no  vision 
revised  his  proposals  downward,  and  loyalty 
now  brings  all  Democrats  firmly  behind  a 
package  that  should  have  done  more.  A  great 
window  of  opportunity  was  opened  by  the 
President  but  the  Budget  Committee  lacked 
the  vision  to  see  the  vital  objectives  for  the 
year  2000.  The  Budget  Committee  has  joined 
the  conservative  Democrats  and  the  Reput>- 
licans  in  the  grand  scheme  to  preserve  the 
military  welfare  state.  A  swindle  of  the  tax- 
payers is  being  perpetrated  when  we  insist 
that  the  CIA  cannot  be  cut  in  half,  or  that  star 
wars  cannot  be  totally  eliminated;  and  there 
are  many  other  sacred  cows  left  untouched  by 
those  who  secretly  conspire  to  maintain  obso- 
lete weapons  systems,  unworkable  defense 
initiatives,  and  boondoggle  scientific  projects 
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tjecause  they  provide  jobs.  Let  us  have  an 
open  and  honest  massive  conversion  program 
to  train  CIA  agents,  star  wars  scientists  and 
technicians,  and  ex-soldiers.  America  now 
needs  to  mount  an  overwhelming  economic 
offensive.  It  is  imperative  that  we  cut  the  um- 
tjilical  cord  from  the  Defense  budget  and  re- 
tool for  the  products  which  enhance  life. 

It  is  time  to  shut  down  the  military  welfare 
state.  Every  job  we  lose  in  the  defense  sector 
can  generate  three  jobs  in  the  civilian  sector. 
It  is  time  to  act  boldly.  Our  President  with  vi- 
sion should  not  be  dragged  down  by  wimps 
who  secretly  yearn  for  their  gixxJ  old  days  of 
Reagan  and  Bush. 

Wimps  Without  Vision 
Budget  Committee  wimps 
Are  whining 
While  NATO  Generals 
Keep  dining 

Wimps  funding  Star  Wars 
In  Phantom  skies 

Great  fiscal  minds 

Blind  in  both  eyes 

Budget  Committee  wimps 

Bowing  to  burned  out 

Military  pimps 

Smiling  at  scientific  whores 

From  NASA  space  station  doors 

Welfare  under  the  rugs 

Wimps  blackmailed 

By  CIA  thugs 

Who  long  ago 

Lost  their  role 

Violating  Presidential  orders 

Of  only  two  years 

On  the  dole 

Weary  whining 

Wimps  catering  to 

Subsidized  fat  farmers 

Whose  wives 

Dressed  in  lace 

Loudly  label  welfare  mothers 

A  national  disgrace 

Budget  wimps  whining 

Star  wars  fool's  gold 

For  swindlers 

Keeps  on  shining 

Democrats  in  charge 

But  whining  is  our  style 

Never  mind  courage 

In  our  '93  profile 

Play  it  cool  til  -94 

Watch  the  voters 

Close  the  vision  door. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  90TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH CLUB  OF  CALIFORNIA 

HON.  NANCY  PELOSI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18. 1993 

Ms.  PELOSI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  90th  anniversary  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California,  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  prestigious  public  affairs 
speaking  forum  in  the  United  States. 

The  Commonwealth  Club  was  founded  in 
1903  by  San  Francisco  Chronicle  editorialist 
Edward  F.  Adams,  his  managing  editor,  a 
president  of  the  University  of  Califomia,  a  fu- 
ture president  of  San  Francisco  State  Univer- 
sity, and  an  attorney  who  later  t)ecame  justice 
of  the  California  Supreme  Court.  The  club  be- 
came an  arena  where  issues  of  public  concern 
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could  be  debated  by  educators,  government 
officials,  and  community  leaders. 
Headquartered  throughout  its  history  in  San 
Francisco,  the  club  is  an  integral  part  of  San 
Francisco  and  a  major  influence  throughout 
California  and  tfie  Nation.  In  its  eariy  years, 
the  devetopment  of  its  study  sections  and  corv 
cern  for  the  issues  of  the  day  have  resulted  in 
such  important  refomis  as  the  California  grand 
jury  and  civil  service  system,  the  first  state- 
wide water  plan,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
public  defender's  office. 

The  hallmark,  however,  of  the  club  has 
been  the  steady  stream  of  national  and  inter- 
national political  and  social  celebrities  who 
have  appeared  before  the  organization.  Begin- 
ning in  1911  with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  even  a 
partial  reading  of  its  luminary  list  of  guest 
speakers  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  listing:  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan,  Clarence  Dan-ow,  Sam- 
uel Gompers,  Guglielmo  Marconi,  Ansel 
Adams,  Lincoln  Steffens,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Robert  Kennedy,  Nikita  Khrushchev,  Paul 
Robeson,  and  Audrey  Heptxjm.  In  1933, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  introduced  his  New 
Deal  policies  from  the  podium  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club. 

In  1924,  the  advent  of  radio  presented  new 
opportunities  to  take  the  Commonwealth  Club 
outside  of  the  bay  area  with  a  statewide 
broadcast.  Indeed,  the  regular  Friday  luncheon 
speech  broadcast  has  now  become  the  radio 
industry's  oldest  program.  In  the  1950's,  the 
radio  show  broadened  beyond  California,  and 
now  is  carried  to  over  200  stations  across  the 
country  on  National  Public  Radio  and  over 
commercial  stations  as  well,  and  selected  pro- 
grams are  now  carried  on  television. 

The  continuing  vitality  and  popularity  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club  is  a  tribute  to  its  found- 
ers' vision  and  the  continuity  and  wisdom  of  its 
leadership.  The  club  has  had  only  six  execu- 
tive directors  in  its  90  year  history:  Earte  Ash- 
ley Woolcott,  Stuart  Richardson  Ward,  William 
L.  Hudson,  Durward  S.  Riggs,  Michael  J. 
Brassington,  and  currently,  James  Rcjsenthal. 
They  have  overseen  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  the  club  including,  in  1931,  initiating 
the  Commonwealth  Club  Gold  and  Silver 
Medal  Book  Awards,  the  oldest  and  only 
awards  exclusively  for  California  writers.  John 
Steinbeck,  William  Saroyan,  and  recently.  Amy 
Tan  are  among  the  many  notable  recipients  of 
these  awards. 

Now,  in  1993,  the  17.000  members  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  Califomia  provide  the 
largest  memt>ership  base  of  any  public  affairs 
organization  in  the  country.  Its  nonpartisan  ap- 
proach to  the  issues  ensures  that  every  point 
of  view  is  represented  and  debated.  Just  last 
year,  over  35,000  persons  attended  its  over 
500  meetings,  luncheons,  receptions,  regional 
programs,  and  study  sections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commonwealth  Club  has 
dedicated  itself  for  90  years  to  "housing  diver- 
sified convictions  on  emotionally  charged  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  questions."  It  is 
with  great  pride  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  commend  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
the  Nation's  premier  putJiic  affairs  forum  for  its 
contributions  to  this  Nation's  detjate  and  study 
of  tfie  important  national  and  worid  issues  ot 
the  day. 
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THE  ARAB  BOYCOTT  ARMS  SALES 
PROHIBITION  ACT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DO  NOT  ELIMINATE  THE  SBDC 
PROGRAM 


HON.  CAROLYN  B.  MALONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18, 1993 

Mrs.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  legislation  that  targets  one 
of  the  rrxDSt  pernicious  economic  weapons 
used  by  Arab  nations  against  Israel — the  eco- 
nomic boycott. 

My  tMll  is  simple.  The  Arab  Boycott  Arms 
Sales  Prohibition  Act  would  t»an  United  States 
weapons  sales  to  any  country  which  partici- 
pates in  the  boycott  of  Israel. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  nearly  50  years 
have  passed  since  the  League  of  Arab  States 
laurKhed  an  ecorromic  boycott  of  the  Jews 
that  lived  in  what  was  to  become  the  State  of 
Israel.  In  the  early  1950's  this  primary  boy- 
cott— which  prevented  direct  business  con- 
tacts between  Arab  States  and  Israel — was 
expanded  to  include  a  secondary  boycott 
aimed  at  norvArab  third  parties  who  do  busi- 
ness with  Israel  and  a  tertiary  boycott  against 
companies  who  deal  with  blacklisted  institu- 
tions. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Federation 
of  Israel  Chambers  of  Commerce  concluded 
that  the  boycott  has  cost  Israel  S45  billion  in 
k)St  trade  and  investment.  The  study  pointed 
out  ttiat  total  foreign  investment  in  Israel  is 
only  S200  million  a  year,  compared  to  the  SI 
billion  invested  annually  in  Ireland  by  United 
States  interests  alone.  And  despite  Israel's 
well-established  leadership  in  such  areas  as 
high  technology  and  agriculture,  only  5  of  the 
world's  largest  500  companies  do  business  in 
Israel.  These  dramatic  numtjers  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  the  txjycott's  shadow  impact  has 
severely  hampered  Israel's  economic  growth. 

The  Arab  boycott  has  also  been  harmful  to 
our  own  economy.  Hundreds  of  American 
firms — including  many  from  New  York  City — 
are  blacklisted  from  doing  business  in  most  of 
Arab  world.  This  policy  is  blatantly  discrimina- 
tory and  contrary  to  free  trade,  and  It  unfairly 
disadvantages  our  companies  and  impedes 
job  creation  at  home  and  abroad. 

Our  Government  should  not  reward  courv 
tries  whose  actions  harm  the  economic  vitality 
of  our  only  denrxx^ratic  ally  in  the  Middle  East. 
And  while  some  U.S.  companies  prosper  by 
selling  arms  to  Arab  nations,  many  others  are 
hurt  by  the  boycott.  It  is  particularly  distressing 
that  Saudi  Arabia  arxj  Kuwait  still  refuse  to  re- 
nounce the  Ixjycott,  even  after  Americans 
fought  to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  these 
countries  in  the  gulf  war. 

I  believe  that  the  Arab  Boycott  Arms  Sales 
Prohibition  Act  reflects  an  important  statement 
of  principle.  And  I  hope  its  introduction  will 
help  focus  attention  upon — and  ultimately  help 
eradicate — this  outrageous  act  of  economic 
wartare. 


HON.  LARRY  COMBEST 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1993 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  strong  op- 
position to  President  Clinton's  plan  to  elimi- 
nate the  Small  Business  Development  Center 
[SBDC]  Program  over  the  next  3  years  as  part 
of  his  economic  plan,  "a  vision  of  cfiange  for 
America."  This  program  would  be  replaced 
with  a  technology  extension  network  which 
woukj  virtually  duplicate  the  SBDC  Program, 
adding  enhanced  efforts  in  technology  and 
manufacturing. 

Small  business  creates  two  of  every  three 
new  jobs  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the 
backbone  of  a  prosperous  nation.  We  cannot 
expect  to  compete  internationally  if  we  do  not 
have  a  strong  economic  foundation  which,  as 
we  all  know,  relies  heavily  on  the  success  and 
growth  of  small  business.  The  SBDC  Program 
has  proven  to  tje  an  integral  part  of  our  suc- 
cessful small  business  community  by  providing 
much  needed  services,  such  as  management 
and  technrcal  assistance,  that  enhances  the 
profitability  of  small  business.  I  know  firsthand 
the  value  of  SBDC  Program  as  shown  by  the 
SBDC  at  Texas  Tech  University  in  Lubbock, 
TX,  which  is  in  my  congressional  district. 

As  with  all  programs,  there  have  been  some 
SBDC's  that  have  experienced  problems  and 
I  support  efforts  to  improve  the  current  pro- 
gram. On  the  whole,  however,  the  SBDC  Pro- 
gram has  proved  to  be  invaluable.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Government  Accounting  Office  [GAO] 
found  an  81  percent  approval  rating  among 
SBDC  Program  clients.  Furthermore,  the 
SBDC  Program  actually  gave  nxjre  than  it  got 
from  the  Federal  tax  coffers.  This  program  has 
developed  strong,  productive  relationships  with 
State  and  local  government  agencies  and  the 
business  community,  it  is  recognized  nation- 
ally as  the  most  efficient  and  effective  assist- 
ance program  to  small  business. 

The  President  wants  to  dismantle  the  SBDC 
Program  and  replace  it  with  one  which  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  unnecessarily.  Ef- 
ficiency will  be  lost  and  so  will  several  hun- 
dred million  taxpayer  dollars  during  the  phase- 
out/phase-in  of  the  two  programs.  I  am  not 
sure  what  vision  the  President  sees  for  Amer- 
ica, but  he  needs  to  take  another  look. 
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the  inten-elationship  t)etween  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  and  the  North  American  Free- 
Trade  Agreement  [NAFTA]. 

Back  in  1983,  ttie  Congress  embarked  on 
an  effort  to  pronx)te  economic  and  political 
stability  in  the  Caribbean  region  by  enactment 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery 
Act,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Caritjbean 
Basin  Initiative,  or  CBI.  The  CBI  legislation, 
granting  special  tax  benefits  to  Caribbean  na- 
tions, as  well  as  duty-free  treatment  for  many 
Carit)bean  imports,  reflected  the  belief  that  inv 
proved  trade,  rather  than  outright  aid,  was  the 
nriost  effective  method  for  promoting  economic 
and  political  stability  in  America's  Caribbean 
and  Central  American  neighbors.  CBI  benefits 
were  further  refined  and  made  permanent  in 
1990. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  responds  to  the  concern  of  our  Car- 
itjbean  and  Central  American  neighbors  that 
the  economic  progress  they  have  seen  as  a 
result  of  the  CBI  legislation  will  not  continue  if 
the  NAFTA  is  adopted.  These  nations  fear  that 
business  opportunities  and  investments  will  be 
diverted  away  from  their  countries  and  lost  to 
Mexico. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  builds  upon  and  complements  the 
NAFTA.  It  gives  CBI  beneficiary  countries  the 
opportunity  to  accede  to  the  NAFTA,  with  ap- 
propriate supplemental  agreements,  or  to  ne- 
gotiate reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  provi- 
sions similar  to  the  NAFTA.  I  should  empha- 
size that  this  legislation  is  in  no  way  intended 
to  derail  or  slow  down  the  NAFTA,  but  rattier 
should  be  carefully  coordinated,  and  devel- 
oped hand-irvhand,  with  the  NAFTA. 

Economic  strength  is  essential  to  the  politi- 
cal stability  of  America's  neighbors  in  the  CBI 
region.  We  took  an  important  first  step  toward 
this  goal  when  we  enacted  the  CBI  Program. 
The  CaritJbean  Basin  Free-Trade  Agreements 
Act  takes  us  one  step  further,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 


THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  FREE- 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT  AND 
NAFTA 


HON.  JJ.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  Id.  1993 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  join  my  colleague  Sam  Gibbons, 
chairman  of  the  Sutxommittee  on  Trade, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Free-Trade 
Agreements  Act.  I  believe  this  legislation  is  an 
excellent  starting  point  for  further  discussion  of 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  FARINA,  HO- 
BOKEN  LIONS  CLUB  MAN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  MENENDEZ 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18. 1993 

Mr.  MENENDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Mr. 
James  Farina  on  his  selection  as  the  Hoboken 
Lions  Club's  Man  of  the  Year. 

The  Lions'  selection  is  well  founded.  Jim's 
dedication  as  a  community  activist  and  leader 
serves  as  an  example  both  to  the  Lions'  menrv 
bership  and  the  community  at  large.  Jim  was 
the  founder  of  the  Hotx)ken  Young  DenfK)aats 
Club,  which  under  his  leadership  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  youth  of  Hoboken  to  participate  in 
athletic  leagues,  helping  them  to  develop 
skills,  a  healthy  lifestyle,  and  a  spirit  of  corrv 
petition.  In  fact,  Jim's  Hoboken  Young  DeriK*- 
crats  Club  made  national  history  in  the  mid- 
1970's  by  sponsoring  the  first  Little  League 
t}aseball  team  to  allow  girls  to  participate. 

In  1974,  Jim's  dedication  to  community 
service  inspired  him  to  seek  election  to  the 
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Hoboken  Board  of  Education,  and  he  has 
served  admirably  as  a  board  trustee  since  that 
time  as  president,  vice  president,  and  chair- 
man of  athletics. 

In  1977,  the  mayor  of  Hoboken  appointed 
Jim  as  director  of  the  health  and  welfare  de- 
partment, where  he  served  until  1984  when  he 
was  appointed  city  clerk. 

Jim  Farina's  contribution  to  the  community 
has  been,  and  I  trust  will  continue  to  be,  out- 
standing. In  short,  Mr.  Farina  truly  exemplifies 
the  Lions'  credo,  "We  Sen/e." 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  EDWIN  H. 
BURBA.  JR. 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18.  1993 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  Gen.  Edwin  H.  Burba, 
Jr..  for  his  exemplary  dedication  and  selfless 
service  to  this  Nation  during  more  than  34 
years  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Since  en- 
tering the  Army  in  1957,  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  Gen.  Ed  Burtja's  career  has  t»een 
by  a  succession  of  assignments  of  increasing 
responsibility  which  earned  him  a  reputation 
for  tenacious  leadership,  keen  analytical  abil- 
ity, and  sound  managerial  skills.  His  leader- 
ship is  evidenced  by  his  command  assign- 
ments from  platoon  through  Forces  Con> 
mand — the  Department  of  Defense's  largest 
command  consisting  of  over  1  million  men  and 
women. 

General  Burtsa's  dedication  to  the  Nation  ex- 
tends beyond  the  Army.  He  introduced  the 
capstone  concept  that  reflects  national  military 
strategy  and  the  increasingly  important  re- 
serve component  role  in  projecting  power 
worldwide.  As  supporting  commander-in-chief 
dunng  operations  Just  Cause,  Desert  Shield/ 
Storm,  and  Restore  Hope,  General  Burba 
oversaw  the  mobilization  of  over  140,000  re- 
serve component  soldiers  and  deploynDent  of 
over  252,000  active  component  soldiers.  His 
establishment  of  Joint  Task  Force  Six  to 
counter  the  major  influx  of  illegal  drugs  into 
the  United  States  has  greatly  improved  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  war  on  drugs  and  has 
helped  to  deter  the  entry  of  illegal  drugs  into 
the  United  States.  He  paved  the  way  for  in- 
creased civil-military  coordination  through  the 
forces  command  crisis  action  team  during  Hur- 
ricane Hugo,  the  Boise  Interagency  Fire  Cen- 
ter's wildland  firefighting  efforts,  Joint  Task 
Force-Los  Angeles,  CA  Francisco  earthquake, 
and  Hurricane  Andrew. 

I  request  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing heartfelt  gratitude  to  not  only  General 
Burba,  but  to  his  wife  Trish  as  well  for  their 
distinguished  sen/ice  to  the  Army,  Forces 
Command,  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 


ARTS  ADVOCACY  DAY 


HON.  LOUISE  Mcintosh  slaughtir 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18.  1993 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 

March   17,  marked  Arts  Advocacy  Day— the 
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day  when  arts  leaders  from  across  the  country 
come  to  Washington.  DC,  to  discuss  the  cul- 
tural issues  facing  their  communities  and  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

It  is  certainly  an  important  time  for  this  dis- 
cussion. As  we  face  our  Nation's  great  chal- 
lenges—the economy,  education,  trade,  conv 
munity  development— we  must  remember  that 
the  arts  are  an  integral  part  of  this  discussion 
and  truly  one  of  the  country's  greatest  assets. 
Speaking  as  the  Nancy  Hanks  lecturer  for 
the  American  Council  on  the  Arts  on  the  eve 
of  Arts  Advocacy  Day,  our  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Bartjara  Jordan,  spoke  as  only 
she  can  on  this  subject — in  passionate  and  in- 
sightful terms.  In  her  stunning  lecture.  Profes- 
sor Jordan  addressed  the  economic,  edu- 
cational, and  unifying  aspects  of  the  arts  and 
communicated  that  the  arts  are  not  an  adorn- 
ment but  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  American  ex- 
perience, of  the  American  dream. 

I  am  thrilled  to  share  these  comments  with 
my  colleagues  and  insert  them  in  the  Record. 
As  Chair  of  the  congressional  arts  caucus,  I 
also  humbly  ask  that  my  own  comments  on 
the  occasion  of  Arts  Advocacy  Day,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  caucus'  vice  chair.  Senator  James 
M.  JEFFORDS,  be  inserted. 

Statement  of  Barbara  Jordan 
I  am  most  delighted  to  be  included  among 
the  list  of  disting^uished  persons  who  have 
presented  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lecture.  Thank 
you  for  the  honor. 

In  1988.  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr.  gave  this 
lecture.  He  referred  to  the  well-regarded 
work  he  and  his  father  have  done  in  develop- 
ing and  promoting  the  idea  of  the  cycles  of 
American  history.  I  quote  now  from  his 
book,  which  bears  that  name: 

"Wise  men  have  remarked  on  a  pattern  of 
alternation,  of  ebb  and  flow,  in  human  his- 
tory. "The  two  parties  which  divide  the 
state,  the  party  of  Conservatism  and  that  of 
Innovation."  wrote  Emerson  in  1841.  "are 
very  old.  and  have  disputed  the  possession  of 
the  world  ever  since  it  was  made.  *  *  *  Now 
one.  now  the  other  gets  the  day.  and  still  the 
fight  renews  itself  as  if  for  the  first  time, 
under  new  names  and  hot  personalities."  In- 
novation presses  ever  forward:  Conservatism 
holds  ever  back.  We  are  reformers  spring  and 
summer,  in  autumn  and  winter  we  stand  by 
the  old:  reformers  in  the  morning,  conservers 
at  night.  'Innovation  is  the  salient  energy: 
Conservatism  the  pause  on  the  last  mo- 
ment."" 
Continuing,  from  Professor  Schlesinger: 
"Half  a  century  later.  Henry  Adams  ap- 
plied a  more  precise  version  of  the  cyclical 
thesis  to  the  first  years  of  the  American  re- 
public. "A  period  of  alwut  twelve  years."  he 
wrote,  "measured  the  beat  of  the  pendulum. 
After  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
twelve  years  had  been  needed  to  create  an  ef- 
ficient Constitution:  another  twelve  years  of 
energy  brought  a  reaction  against  the  gov- 
ernment then  created:  a  third  period  of 
twelve  years  was  ending  in  a  sweep  toward 
still  greater  energy:  and  already  a  child 
could  calculate  the  result  of  a  few  more  such 
returns." 

We  are  properly  positioned  in  time,  in  this 
year.  1993.  to  l)egin  a  new  cycle.  Optimism  is 
fairly  dripping  from  the  air.  A  new  genera- 
tion of  leaders  struggles— at  first  somewhat 
awkwardly— to  find  its  sea  legs.  Old  words 
are  coming  out  of  new  mouths  as  we  seek  to 
find  our  niche.  This  is  not  a  time  to  be  shy. 
One  way  to  guarantee  that  this  sense  of  hope 
will  not  be  lost  is  to  act  on  it  now. 
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If  your  thing,  that  Is.  your  Interest,  con- 
cern. Involvement  or  passion,  is  the  arts,  you 
are  probably  at  this  moment  in  time  some 
what  relucUnt  to  speak  too  loudly.  With  all 
the  rhetoric  of  budget  deficits  and  sacrifice 
perhaps  you  feel  that  it  would  be  somehow 
sacrilegious  to  talk  about  the  arts.  Wrong!! 
The  arts  are  an  integral  part  of  us  and  have 
often  been  pivotal  in  reinvigorating  our  na- 
tional spirit. 

The  primary  thesis  of  my  remarks  today  is 
that  the  arts,  instead  of  quaking  along  the 
periphery  of  our  policy  concerns  must  push 
boldly  into  the  core  of  policy.  The  arts  are  a 
response  to  our  individuality  and  our  nature 
and  help  to  shape  our  identify.  Or  as  a  young 
student  in  a  class  at  Laguna  Gloria  Art  Mu- 
seum in  my  hometown  of  Austin.  Texas, 
wrote.  "Every  feeling  comes  out  on  my  paper 
and  in  my  drawings."  The  arts  are  not  a  frill 
and  should  not  be  treated  as  such.  They  have 
the  potential  to  become  the  driving  force  for 
healing  division  and  divisiveness. 

I  would  guess  that  few  of  you  in  this  room 
think  that  the  arts  are  a  frill.  I  doubt  that 
you  would  be  here  if  you  held  that  view.  But 
each  of  us  knows  that  to  further  what 
progress  the  arts  have  made  as  an  integral 
part  of  American  life— we  must  reason  with 
those  who  are  inclined  to  consider  the  arts 
as  one  of  those  things  to  be  dealt  with  seri- 
ously much  later  on. 

I  want  to  offer  to  you  today  a  premise, 
with  which  I  hope  you  agree,  that  in  this 
time  of  change  in  American  life,  in  this  new 
administration  of  hope,  in  this  time  of  put- 
ting people  first,  it  is  the  arts  that  are 
uniquely  placed  not  just  to  tag  along  in  the 
changes,  but  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  every 
bold  new  step  we  take. 

I  submit  to  you  the  idea  that  the  arts  can 
be  the  validation  of  the  American  dream.  We 
heard  President  Clinton  in  his  address  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  last  month  speak 
about  renewing  our  economy  so  that  the 
American  dream  can  be  a  possibility  for  ev- 
eryone. No  one  disputes  that  a  healthy  econ- 
omy is  part  and  parcel  of  the  American 
dream.  But  it  is  our  job  to  teach  emphati- 
cally that  the  arts  are  more  than  just  the 
decorations  on  that  dream. 

And  what  precisely  is  the  American 
dream?  It  is — That  we  are  one  people. 

E  Pluribus  Unum.  The  Latin  phrase  on  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  States  literally 
translated  means  one  from  many.  We  need  to 
re-attach  pluribus  to  unum— the  many  to  the 
one.  That  motto  challenges  our  diversity.  No 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  had  tried  so 
bold  an  experiment  until  us.  the  Americans. 
No  one  thought  that  success  would  come  eas- 
ily. Even  though  the  founders  were  aggres- 
sive in  pursuing  liberty,  their  quest  for 
equality  failed  to  include  all.  They  envi- 
sioned no  role  for  former  slaves  and  deferred 
for  a  century  even  thinking  about  the  issue. 
Even  the  great  Democrat  of  Monticello. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  was  apprehensive.  He- 
quoting  now  from  a  recent  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article— "feared  that  a  simple  biracial 
America,  white  and  black  as  equals,  would 
not  long  endure.  He  advocated  Black  Free- 
dom, but  remained  paralyzed  by  its  implica- 
tions." 

Jefferson  articulated  his  quandary  regard- 
ing slavery  when  he  said.  "We  have  the  wolf 
by  the  ears  and  we  can  neither  hold  him.  nor 
safely  let  him  go."  What  frustration! 

The  arts  can  help  us  painlessly  to  articu- 
late and  showcase  our  oneness.  The  arts  have 
no  pigmentation.  The  American  Dream  has 
survived  many  attacks  from  our  deadliest 
war  to  Rodney  King.  That's  a  long  stretch. 
To  borrow  a  phrase  from  William  Faulkner, 
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I  remain  confident  it  will  continue  not  just 
to  survive,  but  to  prevail  over  the  attacks 
from  extremists  of  every  ill£.  Today,  we  are 
made  uncomfortable  by  newly  awakened  no- 
tions of  "ethnic  cleansing."  Why  the  discom- 
fort? Perhaps  we  are  haunted  by  our  past. 
Again,  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  that 
wolf. 

Assimilation  was  never  the  goal  of  the  di- 
verse ethnic  groups  in  America.  Inclusion 
without  discomfort  is  now  and  ever  will  be 
the  goal.  Maybe  one  day  we  will  be  com- 
fortable enough  with  each  other  to  drop  the 
hyphens.  There  should  be  no  hyphenated 
Americans.  The  idea  of  a  melting  pot  was 
and  remains  a  myth.  Universal  Inclusivlty  is 
not  a  radical  idea.  The  President's  Commit- 
tee on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  writing 
under  the  Bush  administration,  concluded 
that  "American  culture  incorporates  the 
heritage  of  many  people  and  thereby  pro- 
vides a  unique  context  for  multicultural  un- 
derstanding." 

But  what  is  there  that  can  transcend  deep 
differences  and  stubborn  divisions?  I  sug- 
gest— the  arts.  They  have  a  wonderful  uni- 
versality. Art  has  the  potential  to  unify.  It 
can  speak  in  many  languages  without  a 
translator.  Art  does  not  discriminate— it  ig- 
nores external  irrelevancies  and  opts  for 
quality,  talent  and  competence.  Let  me 
quote  again  from  the  children  attending  the 
class  at  the  Austin  museum— children  who 
could  not  have  attended  without  scholar- 
ships. When  asked  if  they  were  surprised  at 
what  their  classmates  had  made,  as  well  as 
what  they  had  made  themselves,  some  of  the 
responses  were,  "Yes,  because  I  didn't  expect 
to  see  some  of  the  things  I  could  do."  and 
"Yes.  I  didn't  think  I  could  do  it  that  good." 
and  "I  was  surprised  that  all  the  art  work 
turned  out  great."  Again,  art  unifies,  it  does 
not  discriminate. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  economy. 
We  know  it  has  been  in  a  deep  rut  and  Presi- 
dent Clinton  is  struggling  mightily  to  find 
the  tools  to  get  us  out.  We  need  to  make  our 
voices  heard  with  the  message  that  the  arts 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  economic  de- 
cisions being  made  today.  I  applaud  our 
President  for  seeking  to  avoid  the  quick-fix 
mentality  that  got  us  where  we  are  today.  It 
is  only  in  long-term  solutions  that  we  will 
thrive.  And  I  think  the  arts  offer  one  of 
those  long-term  solutions.  Yes.  this  is  one  of 
those  "radical"  ideas  spelled  out  by  none 
other  than  the  last  administration's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

There  is  no  reason,  patrons  of  the  arts,  to 
apologize  for  beauty.  But  it  is  important  in 
this  time  of  economic  worries  to  articulate 
what  is  obvious  to  each  of  us — that  art  does 
more  than  stimulate  and  please  the  senses. 
The  arts,  in  the  words  of  the  President's 
Committee,  are  Integrally  related  to  the  U.S. 
economy  and  contribute  to  our  Nation's 
wealth,  competitiveness  and  growth.  If  we 
look  just  at  the  copyright  industries  of 
broadcasting,  records  and  tapes,  motion  pic- 
tures, theatrical  productions,  newspapers, 
periodicals  and  books,  plus  computer  pro- 
gramming and  software,  we  find  a  contribu- 
tion of  more  than  $173  billion,  or  3.3  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  Add  art,  pho- 
tography and  architecture  and  you  find  a 
contribution  of  almost  6  percent  to  the  GNP 
from  the  arts — more  than  food,  apparel, 
chemical  and  refining  industries  combined. 

These  figures  don't  include  the  economic 
impact  of  increased  tourism  and  revitaliza- 
tion  of  downtown  urban  areas.  Nor  do  these 
figures  speak  to  a  vital  part  of  the  American 
dream:  The  arts  provide  a  passage  out  of  pov- 
erty for  thousands  of  economically  disadvan- 
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taged  Individuals.  Professional  sports  may 
capture  the  imaginations  of  many  economi- 
cally impoverished  young  people,  but  the 
arts— historically  more  open  to  all  of  the  di- 
verse segments  of  our  society— provide  the 
careers  that  can  lift  young  men  and  women 
out  of  poverty. 

And  why  is  it  that  the  arts  can  work  this 
economic  magic?  It  isn't  magic,  it's  common 
sense.  There  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  arts  and  self-esteem.  Again,  quoting 
from  the  children  in  the  Laguna  Gloria  mu- 
seum school:  "No  one  can  say  you  art  is  ugly 
because  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder." 
One  child  learned  "that  I  could  be  produc- 
tive." Self  esteem  is  a  good  that  each  indi- 
vidual cherishes.  An  artist  creates  beauty 
and  others  enjoy  it.  He  or  she  gets  pleasure 
in  knowing  that  he  is  the  source  of  that 
pleasure  and  thus,  regard  for  self  is  en- 
hanced. 

Self  esteem  is  a  value  which  forecloses  de- 
structive tendencies:  that  is,  you  cannot  feel 
good  about  who  you  are  and  where  you  are 
and  simultaneously  destroy  your  neighbor- 
hood. Such  a  contradiction  is  inherent  and 
would  be  personally  painful  and  debilitating. 

I  have  just  echoed  the  thoughts  of  Jacques 
Barzun,  who  in  the  1973  Mellon  Lectures  In 
the  Fine  Arts,  declared  that  "art  is  power." 
He  said  that  art  "influences  the  mind,  the 
nerves,  the  feelings,  the  soul"  and  that  it 
"carries  messages  of  hope,  hostility,  derision 
and  moral  rebuke.  It  can  fight  material  and 
spiritual  evils  and  can  transmit  the  ideals  of 
a  community  now  living,  long  past,  or  soon 
to  be  born."  The  arts  are  a  multi- 
generational  communicator. 

In  order  for  the  arts  to  live  up  to  the  ambi- 
tious agenda  I  have  prescribed,  those  of  us 
who  are  patrons  and  supporters  must  be 
more  than  distant  observers  and  appreciative 
spectators.  We  need  to  seek  a  permanent 
place  in  public  school  curricula  for  arts  edu- 
cation. I  commend  the  New  York  Times  for 
its  attention  in  a  number  of  recent  articles 
entitled  "Missing  Muses."  Those  articles 
point  out  that  art  classes  teach  the  very 
qualities  educators  can  re-invigorate  Amer- 
ican schools — analytical  thinking,  team- 
work, motivation  and  self-discipline. 

In  Austin,  an  elementary  school  teacher  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "Fine  arts  is  where  every 
child  can  succeed.  It  doesn't  matter  if  the 
child  is  a  genius  or  a  slow  learner.  You  have 
a  natural  at-risk  program  at  every  school." 
A  school  board  trustee  said.  "Public  school 
arts  programs  are  the  only  outlet  that  poor 
people  have.  While  some  families  can  afford 
private  lessons,  there  are  thousands  who 
can't."  That  trustee  was  obviously  not  in  the 
majority  when  two  years  ago,  the  Austin 
school  board  cut  art  and  music  and  physical 
education  classes  out  of  its  kindergarten 
curriculum  as  one  way  of  balancing  its  budg- 
et. Some  of  the  district's  schools  have  man- 
aged to  re-institute  those  classes,  but  only 
through  extraordinary  efforts  by  teachers, 
parents  and  private  contributions. 

The  arts  deserve  a  higher  place  on  Ameri- 
ca's public  policy  agenda.  Sondra  Myers,  the 
cultural  adviser  to  Pennsylvania's  governor, 
recently  wrote: 

"At  this  moment  of  political  change— 
which  offers  the  promise  of  a  people-centered 
political  agenda— we  must  wake  up  to  the  re- 
alities of  our  rich  cultural  resources  and 
make  the  case  for  the  integration  of  culture 
into  public  policy.  We  need  to  use  every 
asset  at  our  disposal  to  restore  a  sense  of 
community  and  humaneness  to  our  society, 
and  culture." 

We  must— to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
1960s — seize  the  moment  that  has  been  hand- 
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ed  to  us.  We  are  embarking  on  the  first 
movements  in  a  new  cycle  in  American  his- 
tory. We  have  just  completed  a  cycle  during 
which  the  arts  survived  but  only  by  scratch- 
ing and  clawing  to  hold  the  gains  of  the  pre- 
vious cycle.  It  is  up  to  those  of  us  in  this 
room  to  lead  the  way.  We  must  be  sure  that 
our  President  and  the  Congress— and  the 
American  people  most  of  all— understand 
that  the  arts  can  lift  us  all  up. 

I  listened  on  January  20,  to  Maya  Angelou 
as  she  captured  beauty  in  language.  She  said: 
Here  on  the  pulse  of  this  new  day 
You  may  have  the  grace  to  look  up  and  out 
And  into  your  sister's  eyes  and  into 
Your  brother's  face,  your  country 
And  say  simply 
Very  simply 
With  hope 
Good  morning. 

I  listened;  I  heard:  I  believed.  Patrons, 
practitioners,  supporters  of  the  arts— I  say  to 
you— very  simply,  with  hope — Good  morning. 
Have  a  very  good  day. 

Statement  of  Representative  Loi'ise  M. 
Slaughter 

I  greatly  appreciate  this  chance  to  speak 
to  you  all  today  at  this  yearly  strategy  con- 
ference which  has  such  an  influential  role  in 
shaping  the  national  arts  agenda.  It  is  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  to  do  so  as  Chair  of  the  more 
than  250  bipartisan  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Arts  Caucus.  Arts  Advocacy  Day  is 
clearly  an  opportunity  for  legislators  and 
arts  advocates  to  discuss  what  they  see  as 
the  cultural  priorities  facing  their  artistic 
fields  and  communities.  But,  it  is  also  an  op- 
portunity to  convey  to  the  nation  the  vital 
and  far-reaching  role  that  the  arts  play  in 
every  facet  of  American  life  and  to  insist, 
with  directness  and  clarity,  that  the  arts  not 
be  taken  for  granted  or  relegated  to  a  sec- 
ondary status. 

This  session  of  Congress  marks  a  momen- 
tous time  for  America's  cultural  community 
and  presents  us  with  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity. The  103rd  Congress,  along  with  a  new 
Administration,  faces  a  legislative  agenda 
which  promises  to  have  long-lasting  implica- 
tions for  our  nation's  cultural  vitality.  As 
we  roll  up  our  sleeves  to  tackle  the  crucial 
issues  facing  our  country,  we  must  all  work 
to  keep  the  arts  as  a  national  priority  across 
the  spectrum  of  national  concerns. 

I  believe  that  the  mission  for  each  of  us 
here  must  be  to  communicate  the  important 
link  between  the  arts  and  such  areas  as  the 
economy,  education,  health  care  and  trade. 
We  must  convey  that  the  arts  are  truly  our 
greatest  asset,  that  we  flourish  as  a  nation, 
a  society  and  a  civilization  when  the  arts 
flourish. 

Discussion  of  the  arts  should  include  an  ex- 
planation of  the  role  that  the  arts  play  in 
economic  revitalization  of  our  cities,  in  the 
anchor  they  provide  to  every  type  of  commu- 
nity and  the  economic  impact  they  have  on 
every  aspect  of  a  geographic  area— be  it 
through  tourism,  commerce,  business  and  de- 
velopment. For  instance,  in  my  District  of 
Rochester,  we  are  blessed  with  such  extraor- 
dinary institutions  as  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  the  Garth  Fagan  Dance  Company,  the 
GeVa  Theatre  and  countless  other  groups,  all 
of  which  are  not  only  beloved  but  inextrica- 
bly tied  to  the  vitality,  the  character  and 
the  success  of  the  area. 

For  that  matter,  it  should  be  conveyed 
that  the  arts  are  our  most  popular  and  lucra- 
tive export  and  have  consistently  made  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  balance  of  trade. 
We  should  also  raise  awareness  as  to  tax  pol- 
icy here  at  home,  whether  it  is  through  full 


value  for  gifts  of  appreciated  property  or  the 
ability  to  deduct  legitimate  arts  and  theatre 
expenses.  When  we  discuss  the  arts  and  the 
legislative  agenda,  we  must  explain  that  the 
most  innovative  and  effective  reforms  in 
education  involve  the  arts,  and  that  only 
when  we  educate  our  children  to  understand 
their  own  and  other  cultures  do  we  prepare 
them  for  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Similarly,  when  there  is  talk  of  better  edu- 
cating our  children  in  math  and  science,  we 
must  remind  our  leaders  that  the  best  train- 
ing in  creative  thinking  in  any  academic  dis- 
cipline can  and  should  involve  the  arts. 

Certainly,  health  care  will  be  considered 
this  session,  and  we  must  explain  that  art- 
ists have  specific  concerns  regarding  health 
insurance  and  such  issues  as  hazardous  arts 
materials,  AIDS  and  other  matters. 

Special  attention  must  be  focused  in  areas 
such  as  homelessness  and  on  young  artists — 
not  only  those  studying  in  conservatorie  but 
those  gifted  and  talented  children  living  in 
our  poorest  communities. 

Of  course,  we  will  work  to  ensure  that  the 
federal  arts  agencies  are  treated  fairly  in  the 
budget  process,  that  postal  rates  for  non- 
profit organizations  are  maintained  and  that 
the  federal  arts  agencies  are  reauthorized  in 
a  manner  that  allows  them  to  continue  their 
exceptional  work  in  fostering  artistic  excel- 
lence and  creative  expression. 

However,  in  our  advocacy,  we  must  be  sure 
that  we  are  fighting  the  correct  battles  and 
acting  on  accurate  Information.  For  in- 
stance, the  rumor  that  Leon  Panetta,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
etr— a  staunch  supporter  of  the  arts  for  many 
years— intends  to  do  away  with  all  arts  fund- 
ing is  simply  not  true,  and  it  does  not  serve 
the  arts  community  well  to  expend  time  and 
energy  fighting  what  is  essentially  an  unnec- 
essary battle.  Certainly,  a  positive  expres- 
sion of  support  for  the  arts  to  the  adminis- 
tration or  to  Members  of  Congress  should 
never  be  discouraged. 

But.  on  a  more  fundamental  level,  our  ad- 
vocacy for  the  arts  must  convey  the  role 
that  the  arts  play  in  the  very  success  and  ad- 
vancement of  our  nation.  We  must  explain 
that  the  arts  are  our  greatest  asset,  in  terms 
of  the  economy,  education  and  trade  but  no 
less  so  in  the  power  of  the  arts  to  heal,  to  in- 
spire, to  entertain  and  to  bring  out  the 
greatest  humanity  in  each  of  us. 

I  encourage  each  of  you,  in  meetings  with 
your  Representatives  and  Senators,  to  en- 
courage them  to  join  the  Arts  Caucus  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so.  Quite  simply,  the 
Arts  Caucus  is  the  most  effective  link  within 
Congress  between  legislators  and  the  full 
range  of  cultural  issues  and  concerns.  By 
joining  the  Arts  Caucus,  they  receive  a 
steady  stream  of  factual  information  and 
specialized  assistance  on  each  and  every  leg- 
islative issue  of  importance  to  the  cultural 
community. 

Finally,  I  commend  all  of  you  on  the  work 
that  you  do  day  in  and  day  out  to  ensure 
that  the  arts  continue  to  thrive  and  to  touch 
the  lives  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

Statement  of  Senator  James  M.  Jeffords 
I  would  like  to  welcome  you  to  our  na- 
tion's capital— a  city  which  represents  the 
synthesis  of  a  vibrant  and  successful  arts 
community  and  host  to  many  of  the  national 
and  local  arts  organizations  present  today. 
As  Vice-Chair  and  a  founding  member  of  the 
Congressional  Arts  Caucus,  I  would  like  to 
commend  all  of  you  for  your  crucial  work  as 
advocates  in  generating  and  preserving  sui)- 
port  for  the  arts  in  America,  and  I  encourage 
you  to  keep  up  your  grass  roots  efforts. 
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The  last  several  years  have  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  recognizing  the  economic 
as  well  as  cultural  impact  of  the  arts  on  our 
neighborhoods,  our  schools,  and  especially 
our  homes.  This  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
your  increased  participation  on  the  local 
level— making  sure  that  citizens  back  home 
understand  the  wonderful  returns  for  the 
community  that  arts  funding  provides  for 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  entire  national 
budget.  You  are  all  well  aware  that  one  of 
the  arts'  greatest  strengths  is  its  ability  to 
cross  social,  ethnic  and  even  geographic  dif- 
ferences, creating  a  cultural  common  ground 
and  promoting  understanding  of  those  very 
differences. 

To  that  extent.  Congress  has  and  should 
continue  to  support  endeavors  to  reach  out 
to  undeserved  rural  and  urban  areas  across 
America.  The  new  administration  has 
pledged  support  for  government  funding  of 
the  arts,  but  your  efforts  are  needed  to  em- 
phasize the  daily  impact  of  the  arts  on  the 
lives  of  all  Americans.  Arts  organizations 
and  agencies  such  as  the  NEA  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  broadening  the  spectrum 
for  whom  and  where  arts  programming  is 
targeted.  Still,  too  many  people  from  too 
many  towns  and  cities  have  not  been  given 
the  chance  to  fully  experience  live  theater,  a 
musical  performance,  or  have  a  community 
center  for  cultural  and  family  artistic 
events. 

The  arts  have  played  a  vital  role  in  the  re- 
investment of  our  communities  and  thus  an 
instrumental  part  in  our  revitalization.  The 
NEA  recently  announced  its  1993  Challenge 
grants  program  to  22  different  states  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  the  Vermont  Folklife 
Center  in  my  home  state  received  a  grant  for 
operating  costs  and  program  development. 
Apparently,  the  NEA  received  the  most  ap- 
plications ever  for  its  Challenge  grants,  and 
31%  of  the  grant  recipients  were  first-timers. 
These  statistics  not  only  demonstrate  the 
growing  importance  of  the  arts;  they. focus 
on  our  country's  artistic  diversity  as  well  as 
highlighting  the  private  support  that  needs 
to  be  tapped  to  match  public  money. 

Most  importantly,  we  must  work  together 
to  build  a  strong  coalition  of  arts  supports. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  ensure  your  Members 
of  Congress  are  well  informed  is  to  encourage 
them  to  join  the  Arts  Caucus  during  your 
visits  tomorrow.  And  if  they  are  already 
Caucus  members,  don't  forget  to  let  them 
know  how  much  you  appreciate  their  mem- 
bership and  commitment. 

Let  me  reiterate,  the  Congressional  Arts 
Caucus  understands  the  important  role  that 
Congress  has  in  determining  arts  r>olicy.  But 
it  is  your  duty  as  advocates  to  speak  out  for 
concerned  citizens.  Now  more  than  ever,  you 
must  reach  out  beyond  Congress  and  directly 
to  the  people  that  are  most  helped  by  the 
arts— your  neighbors  in  every  town,  city  and 
state  across  America. 


LIVING  BY  THE  LAW 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORHR 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18, 1993 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Wednesday 

some  in  the  antiabortion  movement  raised  the 

debate  to  a  new  level  after  a  pro-life  zealot 

tragically  shot  and  killed  a  physician  outside 

his  clinic. 

The   issue   of  abortion   generates   intense 
emotions.  But,  in  a  derrxxiratic  society,  Individ- 
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uals,  regardless  of  their  strong  feelings,  can- 
not place  themselves  or  their  cause  above  the 
law. 

Yet,  following  the  murder,  some  within  the 
antiatxjrtion  groups  created  an  even  more  un- 
stable environment  by  subtly  condoning  the 
murderous  act  and  depicting  the  doctor  as  a 
perpetrator  rather  than  a  victim.  Activist  Don 
Treshman  of  Rescue  America  reminded  his 
supporters  that  "Over  a  dozen  babies  would 
have  died  Wednesday"  if  the  doctor  hadm 
been  shot. 

This  encouragement  of  lawless  acts  dispar- 
ages the  rule  of  law  we  hoW  sacred.  It  dimin- 
ishes the  individual  and  degrades  the  very 
sanctity  of  life  that  the  pro-life  movement 
seeks  to  defend. 

It  has  helped  to  lead  me  to  support  H.R. 
796.  the  Freedom  of  Access  to  Clinic  En- 
trances Act,  obviously  needed  because  some 
in  our  society,  blinded  by  their  fanaticism,  can- 
not live  within  the  ample  freedoms  provided  to 
all  Americans — rights  that  demand  only  one 
responsibility:  to  live  according  to  the  rule  of 
law  and  respect  the  equal  rights  of  others. 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18, 1993 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  American  Indian  Agricultural 
Act  of  1993.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
Representatives  WiaiAMS  and  Johnson  as 
cosponsors  of  this  very  important  legislation. 
This  bill  will  provkle  a  statutory  framework  for 
the  Federal  Govemment  to  carry  out  its  trust 
responsibilities  to  Native  Americans  and  their 
agricultural  and  range  lands. 

Native  Arriericans  suffer  the  highest  poverty 
and  unemployment  rates  in  the  Nation.  Indian 
agriculture  has  been  a  longstanding  source  of 
employment  and  economk;  development  for 
Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  Natives.  Unfortu- 
nately, history  is  hpe  with  instarx^es  where  In- 
dian agricultural  lands  and  rangelands  have 
been  severely  mismanaged  and  their  produc- 
tivity destroyed.  The  Federal  Govemment,  as 
trustee,  has  been  a  party  to  the  continuing 
mismanagement  of  Indian  agricultural  lands 
arxJ  rangelands.  As  compared  to  otfier  feder- 
ally managed  lands,  Indian  agricultural  lands 
and  rangelands  do  not  receive  the  same  level 
of  assistarx^e  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Indian  agricultural  and  range 
lands  provide  income,  employment,  and  sub- 
sisterxje  to  many  native  Americans.  Over 
33,000  Indian  families  are  actively  engaged  in 
agriculture  or  ranching.  In  addition,  nearly 
45,000  native  Americans  grow  agricultural 
products  for  subsistence.  Nearly  75  percent  of 
the  54  million  acres  of  IrxJian  trust  larxJs  are 
currentiy  used  for  agriculture.  In  1991,  the 
value  of  agricultural  products  grown  on  IrxJian 
lands  nationally,  topped  S892  million. 

The  bin  I  am  introducing  today,  recognizes 
the  Federal  Government's  ti-ust  responsibility 
to  Indian  tribes  and  their  natural  resources. 
The  bill  also  recognizes  the  fiduciary  duty  to 
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protect,  conserve,  and  enhance  Indian  agricul- 
tural larxJs  and  range  larxjs.  These  agricuttural 
lands  are  Important  natural  resources  and  vital 
to  ecorK>mic,  social,  and  cultural  welfare  of  In- 
dian tribes  arxJ  their  nnenribers.  The  b>ill  estab- 
lishes a  process  for  Irxjian  tritDes  to  develop  a 
10-year  nianagennent  plan  for  their  agricultural 
lands  arxJ  range  larxjs.  It  will  increase  edu- 
cational arxJ  training  opportunities  lor  native 
Americans  in  agriculture  and  land  manage- 
rnent  related  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  Increase  the  devel- 
opnrtent  and  productivity  of  Indian  agricultural 
arxJ  rar^e  lands.  It  will  provide  for  improved 
management  of  Indian  agricultural  and  range 
larxls  which  will  irKrease  ecorwmic  returns, 
enhance  Indian  self-determination,  and  pro- 
mote employment  opportunities  for  native 
Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill. 


KILLING  AN  INDUSTRY  THAT 
SAVES  LIVES 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
bring  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  following 
Op-Ed  piece  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Dr.  Steven  M.  Paul  pro- 
vides us  with  a  vivid  testimony  about  ttie  darv 
gers  of  attacking  a  part  of  the  health  care  in- 
dustry that  saves  lives  and  money — pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers. 

Before  the  Democratic  leadership  in  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  launches  their 
next  round  of  attacks  on  the  pharmaceutical 
IrKJustry,  tfiey  should  think  of  three  words: 
jobs,  cost,  and  health.  First,  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  provided  our  economy  with 
an  astonishing  38  percent  job  growth  througtv 
out  the  I980's  compared  to  5  percent  in  the 
manufacturing  sector.  Furthermore,  the  drugs 
provided  by  this  IrxJustry  allow  sick  Americans 
to  avoid  costly  surgery  arxJ  hospital  stays,  and 
rrwst  important,  the  stunning  advances  made 
Ijy  these  drug  manufacturers  have  given  peo- 
ple longer,  healthier  lives.  By  continuing  their 
unrelenting  attacks,  the  DerTxx;ratic  leadership 
in  Congress  and  the  administration  will  destroy 
this  important  industry. 

Why  I'm  leaving  Government  for  a  Drug 

Firm 

(By  Steven  M.  Paul) 

I  am  ihe  scientific  director  of  the  intra- 
mural research  program  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  I  head  the  largest 
and.  arg-uably.  most  successful  government- 
fUnded  central  nervous  system  (CNS)  re- 
search program  In  the  world.  My  federal  ca- 
reer, with  its  opportunities  to  do  exciting 
science  and  be  of  benefit  to  others,  has 
brought  me  immense  satisfaction.  Yet  in 
just  a  few  weeks  I  will  be  leaving  my  govern- 
ment position  to  become  vice  president  for 
CNS  research  at  Eli  Lilly  Co.  in  Indianapolis. 
I  will  be  joining  the  industry  that  President 
Clinton  has  accused  of  pursuing  "profits  at 
the  expense  of  our  children." 

It  is  important  for  me  to  explain  why,  for 
I  think  the  attack  on  the  drug  companies  by 
the  administration  and  its  friends  shows  a 
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misunderstanding  of  the  process  by  which 
medicines  are  discovered  and  brought  to  l>ear 
on  human  disease.  This  misunderstanding 
and  the  angry  rhetoric  it  produces  threaten 
the  future  of  drug  development  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  healthcare  reform  that  is  one  of 
Mr.  Clintons  chief  policy  objectives. 

The  attraction  of  my  new  job  is  not  pri- 
marily financial;  my  salary  here  at  NIMH  is 
more  than  comfortable.  I  am  leaving  govern- 
ment because  of  the  real— even  likely— possi- 
bility that  in  the  private  sector  I  will  make 
a  direct  contribution  to  discovering  and  de- 
veloping drugs  to  treat  some  of  the  world's 
most  devasting  brain  disorders.  This  mission 
is  nothing  less  than  noble,  whether  it  is  pur- 
sued by  public  agencies  or  by  private  compa- 
nies. Moreover,  the  development  of  drugs, 
vaccines,  medical  devices  and  diagnostics 
has  been  and  will  be  our  most  powerful 
means  of  saving  health-care  dollars. 

Mr.  Clinton's  recent  charges  against  Amer- 
ican drug  companies  have  never  acknowl- 
edged the  true  value  of  drugs  and  vaccines. 
We  have  a  duty  to  remember  the  human  suf- 
fering alleviated  by  modem  vaccines  for 
polio,  rubella,  whooping  cough,  measles  and 
other  such  diseases,  or  by  the  new  genera- 
tion of  antibiotic.  antihypertensive, 
antiulcer,  and  antipeychotic  drugs  intro- 
duced over  the  past  10  years.  Retrospective 
analyses  of  the  performance  of  today's  drugs 
and  vaccines  show  staggering  cost  savings. 

Such  drugs  promise  to  be  even  more  bene- 
ficial in  the  future.  As  a  practicing  physi- 
cian. I  know  that  present  treatments  for  dis- 
eases like  AIDS.  Alzheimer's  disease,  cancer 
and  schizophrenia  are  not  very  effective. 
Such  illnesses  now  require  extensive  medical 
intervention,  long-term  hospitalization,  or 
even  chronic  institutionalization,  at  incred- 
ible personal  and  financial  cost. 

But  biomedical  research  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  revolution  that  is  transforming  our  basic 
understanding  of  disease  and  our  ability  to 
diagnose  and  treat  previously  hopeless  condi- 
tions. If  the  pharmaceutical  industry's  crit- 
ics seriously  consider  the  moral  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  such  a  prospect,  I 
cannot  believe  that  they  will  Ignore  or 
mischaracterize  it  as  they  have  done  so  far. 

The  government  cannot  produce  these  new 
medicines.  Our  contributions  are  valuable, 
but  our  programs  do  basic,  relatively  nontar- 
geted  research.  We  simply  do  not  have  the 
money,  personnel,  or  organization  needed  to 
develop  specific  drugs  and  take  the  high 
risks  of  bringing  them  to  market.  Some 
think  that  the  drug  companies'  ratio  of  mar- 
keting expenses  to  research  costs  is  too  high. 
But  Eli  Lilly,  just  one  such  company,  spends 
almost  $1  billion  a  year  on  high-quality  re- 
search, as  much  as  NIH  spends  on  all  its  in- 
tramural research  programs  together.  Thus 
the  medicines  we  need  can  be  found  and  de- 
veloped only  through  private  entrepreneur- 
ship. 

This  entrepreneurship  cannot  simply  t>e 
counted  on  as  an  automatic  outgrowth  of 
profit-seeking.  Public  authorities  can  easily 
erode  the  morale  of  a  chance-taking  enter- 
prise like  the  pharmaceutical  industry  and 
send  its  people  scurrying  for  safer  ways  to 
generate  corporate  income.  The  adversarial 
relationship  with  the  industry  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  other  officials  are  promot- 
ing by  characterizing  its  people  as  predators 
creates  disincentives  to  creativity  and  its 
consequent  innovation. 

In  the  1992  presidential  election.  I  voted  for 
Bill  Clinton  because  he  based  his  campaign 
on  the  politics  of  inclusion  and  diversity.  He 
convinced  me  that  he  strongly  sup()orted 
U.S.  business  and  technology  and  that  he 
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recognized  their  contribution  to  our  welfare. 
I  do  not  understand  why  a  president  so  in- 
tent on  Improving  this  country's  health,  re- 
ducing its  medical  costs,  and  increasing  its 
domestic  and  international  economic  per- 
formance through  high-technology  pursuits 
would  single  out  for  criticism  an  industry 
that  has  made  outstanding  contributions  on 
all  three  fronts. 

There  are  questions  about  the  prices  and 
availability  of  drugs  and  vaccines  that  are 
serious  and  must  be  discussed.  But  the  an- 
swers are  complicated  ones  and  should  not  be 
reduced  to  demagogic  rhetoric.  I  ask  the 
president  to  elevate  this  discussion  by  begin- 
ning a  reasoned  dialogue  with  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry  about  the  public  decision 
that  will  affect  its  future.  We  all  need  an  en- 
vironment that  allows  the  Industry  to  pros- 
per and  support  continuing  scientific  cre- 
ativity. As  Mr.  Clinton  has  eloquently  stat- 
ed, we  in  this  country  do  not  have  a  single 
individual  to  waste.  Can  we  afford  to  waste  a 
successful  industry  and  the  immense  benefits 
that  it  stands  ready  to  bring  us? 


STORM  OF  THE  CENTURY 


HON.  KAREN  L  THURMAN 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18, 1993 

Mrs.  THURMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  seven  of  the 
nine  counties  in  my  district  have  been  de- 
clared Federal  disaster  areas  in  the  wake  of 
this  past  weekend's  storm  of  the  century 
whk;h  ravaged  the  Eastern  third  of  the  country 
and  leveled  many  communities  In  my  district. 
My  ttxjughts  arxJ  prayers  are  with  those  who 
lost  loved  ones  to  ttie  storm,  and  those  who 
struggle  to  cope  with  the  loss  of  home  and 
property  In  the  aftermath  of  this  terrible  disas- 
ter. 

As  I  express  my  sorrow  and  grief,  my  be- 
reavement Is  tempered  by  t>ope.  In  the  days 
following  the  storm,  offrcials  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level  have  acted  with  speed 
and  efficiency  to  begin  the  process  of  repair 
arxJ  rebuilding. 

My  thanks  go  out  to  President  Clinton  who 
responded  Monday  to  my  call,  and  those  of 
other  Representatives,  to  add  hard-hit  Dixie 
County  to  the  list  of  declared  disaster  areas. 
I  also  wish  to  recognize  FEMA  officials  wtx) 
answered  a  request  from  me  and  others  for  a 
disaster  assistarKe  center  to  be  estat>lished  In 
Citrus  County.  That  center  will  open  in  Crystal 
River  on  Frictay  afternoon. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  FEMA  rep- 
resentatives tomorrow  as  I  inspect  the  disaster 
assistarKe  programs  in  my  district,  and  look 
for  ways  in  which  my  staff  arxJ  I  might  con- 
tinue to  lend  a  hand  to  those  in  need. 

FEMA  has  already  estatjiished  six  Disaster 
Assistarx:e  Centers: 

1.  Evans  Square  Shopping  Center.  Comer 
of  U.S.  19  and  Alligator.  Cross  City.  FL. 

2.  VFW  Post.  3435  Shoreline  Blvd.,  Spring 
Hill,  FL. 

3.  Marion  County  McPherson  Government 
Complex,  Property  Appraisers  Office.  501  SE 
25th  Ave..  Ocala.  FL. 

4.  Veterans  Memorial  Center,  14333  Hicks. 
Hudson.  FL. 

5.  National  Guard  Armory.  203  Forest  Park 
Drive.  Perry.  FL. 

6.  National  Guard  Armory.  605  South  Bay 
Street.  Eustis,  FL. 
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In  addition  to  FEMA,  the  following  agencies 
have  set  up  on  site  administration  to  help  the 
vrctims  of  the  storm: 

Small  Business  Administration:  The  SBA 
will  coordinate  directly  with  FEMA  and  will 
be  working  out  of  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Centers  established  by  FEMA.  The  SBA  has 
opened  its  own  disaster  assistance  hotline:  1- 
800-359-2227. 

Social  Security  Administration:  The  Ocala 
office  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
is  currently  working  with  the  Postmaster  to 
insure  that  those  who  are  unable  to  receive 
their  checks  at  home  will  be  able  to  get  their 
checks  at  alternate  locations.  Any  constitu- 
ent needing  assistance  with  their  April  3 
check  should  call  the  SSA  Office  at  (904)  629- 
1850. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  USDA  will  also 
be  located  at  the  disaster  assistance  centers. 
Any  constituent  needing  additional  assist- 
ance with  storm  relief  from  the  USDA  should 
not  hesitate  to  contact  my  office  at  1-80&- 
833-4352. 

In  addition,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  offices  In  the  following  locations: 

State  Office:  Louis  Frost,  Acting  State  Di- 
rector. 4440  NW  25th  Place.  PO  Box  147010, 
Gainesville,  FL  32614.  (904)  338-3400. 

District  Office  #3:  Charles  L.  Nichols.  Dis- 
trict Director,  Federal  Building.  Rm.  248.  207 
NW  2nd  Street.  Box  19,  Ocala,  FL  34475,  (904) 
732-9796. 

Alachua  County:  Mel  L.  Thompson,  County 
Supervisor,  5709  NW  13th  Street.  Suite  C, 
Gainesville,  FL  32606,  (904)  376-5858. 

Levy,  Dixie,  Gilchrist  Counties:  Donna  C. 
Burns.  Highway  27.  PO  Box  1299.  Bronson.  FL 
32621.  (904)495-2831. 

Marion  County:  Rod  C.  Quainton  n.  Coun- 
ty Supervisor,  Federal  Building,  Rm.  236.  207 
NW  2nd  Street.  Box  20.  Ocala.  FL  32670.  (904) 
732-9840. 

Sumter.  Citrus.  Hernando  Counties:  Doro- 
thy L.  Westmore.  County  Supervisor.  507  N. 
Market  Street.  PO  Box  217.  Bushnell,  FL 
33513.  (904)793-2821. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  established  a 
disaster  headquarters  in  Ocala  to  coordinate 
relief  efforts  in  all  of  Florida.  Following  Is  the 
current  list  of  Red  Cross  Service  Centers  that 
were  established: 

Dixie:  Old  TG&Y  Store,  Cross  City,  FL. 

Pasco:  Veterans  Memorial  Center.  14333 
Hicks  Street.  Hudson.  FL. 

Additionally,  the  Red  Cross  will  open  cen- 
ters In  Hernando  Beach  and  Crystal  River.  I 
have  talked  with  the  office  of  Elizabeth  Dole 
and  pledged  to  work  closely  with  them  in  order 
to  help  the  victims  of  this  storm  as  much  as 
possilile. 

The  Red  Cross  always  needs  money.  Any- 
one wishing  to  contribute  should  do  so 
through  their  local  Red  Cross  Office. 


MEDICINE  FOR  724  CHILDREN 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18. 1993 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  placed  a  George  Will  column  in  the 
Record  with  the  comment  that  he  had 
slammed  one  home  again. 

This  article  by  Mr.  Will  approaches  Churctv 
ill's  favorite  word,  sublime. 
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[From  Newsweek.  March  22.  1993] 

"Medicine"  for  "724  Children" 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Herewith  an  understated  introduction  to 

the  practice  of  pediatrics  in  the  inner  city: 

"The  young  child's  attempts  to  master  the 

age-appropriate  fears  of  monsters  under  the 

bed  are  severely  undermined  when  the  child 

needs  to  sleep  under  the  bed  to  dodge  real 

bullets  or  attempt  to  screen  out  the  violent 

fights  of  his  or  her  caregivers." 

That  is  from  a  recent  article  in  The  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
which  reported  a  survey  of  elementary 
school-age  children  in  New  Orleans:  90  per- 
cent had  witnessed  violence;  70  percent  had 
seen  a  weapon  used;  40  percent  had  seen  a 
corpse.  An  estimated  10  to  20  percent  of  Los 
Angeles  homicides  are  witnessed  by  children. 
And  a  study  at  Boston  City  Hospital  found  10 
percent  of  the  children  treated  in  the  pedi- 
atric primary  care  clinic  have  witnessed  a 
shooting  or  stabbing  before  they  are  6.  half 
at  home,  half  in  the  streets. 

BCH  has  been  serving  Boston  since  1864. 
when  Sherman  was  burning  Atlanta.  Today 
there  are  war  conditions,  and  war  effects,  in 
many  urban  neighborhoods.  A  recent  study 
found  similar  post-traumatic  stress  disorders 
in  children  in  war-torn  Mozambique.  Cam- 
bodia, the  West  Bank— and  Chicago.  The  dis- 
orders include  inability  to  concentrate,  per- 
sistent sleep  disturbance.  Hashbacks.  sudden 
startling  and  hypervigilance.  nihilistic  and 
fatalistic  orientation  toward  the  future, 
leading  to  increased  risk  taking.  To  be  a  wit- 
ness to  violence  is  to  be  a  victim  of  violence. 
Small  wonder  that  Boston  has  its  share  of 
what  are  known,  in  the  grim  argot  of  today's 
cities,  as  "724  children"— children  kept  at 
home,  indoors,  seven  days  a  week.  24  hours  a 
day,  because  of  the  epidemic  of  violence. 
Some  of  the  fortunate  ones  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  doctors  and  social  workers  at 
BCH,  a  hard-used  hospital  that  gives  new 
meaning  to  the  phrase  "family  medicine." 
Children  are  patients  but  families,  such  as 
they  may  be.  are  treated. 

BCH's  youngest  patients  often  ask  why  the 
adults  in  their  lives— parents,  teachers,  po- 
lice—can't keep  them  safe.  BCH  physicians 
and  social  workers — a  commingled  group- 
regard  as  a  treatable  health  problem  the  con- 
sequences of  traumatically  learning  at  an 
early  age  that  he  world  is  dangerous  and  un- 
predictable. A  pervasive  sense  of  danger,  ac- 
cording to  BCH  doctors,  causes  people  to 
make  decisions  that  seem  inexplicable  to 
people  more  safely  situated.  For  example, 
some  women  who  are  HIV-infected  will  still 
purposely  get  pregnant  even  though  there  is 
a  20  to  30  percent  risk  of  having  an  infected 
child.  Doctors  say  those  odds  do  not  seem  so 
daunting  when  considered  against  the  odds 
of  being  shot,  raped,  mugged  .  .  .  Besides,  for 
the  HIV-infected  mother,  childbirth  is  an  af- 
firmation of  normality,  of  the  fact  that  life 
goes  on.  Similarly,  for  a  young  inner-city 
male  who  sees  death  before  20  as  common  on 
the  mean  streets,  a  baby  as  an  heir  is  an  at- 
tractive idea. 

A  child  who  learns  early  to  fear  the  world 
is  apt  to  lose  his  or  her  natural  proclivity  for 
exploration  of  the  world.  A  "724  child"  may 
need  to  be  taught  how  to  participate  in  nor- 
mal socializing  play  that  other  children 
learn  naturally  when  growing  up  where  civil 
peace  prevails.  Because  we  are  apt  to  parent 
as  we  are  parented,  many  unwed  mothers  or 
others  from  the  culture  of  poverty  need  to  be 
taught — and  are  movingly  eager  to  learn — 
about  talking,  playing  and  reading  with  chil- 
dren. So  BCH  doctors  have  given  children 
9,000  books.  Reading  together  can  be  therapy 
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for  families  under  the  stress  of  crowding  in 
apartments  where  children  are  kept  on  beds 
to  prevent  them  from  crawling  on  floors 
necked  with  fragments  of  lead  paint. 

"Not  a  quick  fix":  A  BCH  doctor  notes  that 
it  is  common  to  hear  grandmothers  living  in 
poverty  say  of  young  children,  "They're 
smart  when  they're  little.  They  get  dumb 
when  they  get  older.  "  There  is  a  sad  wisdom 
behind  such  statements.  The  children  of  the 
poor  are  apt  to  be  developmentally  on  a  par 
with  middle  class  children  until,  say.  2.  Then 
ap[>arent  cognitive  deterioration,  relative  to 
other  children— actually,  failure  to  attain 
potential— is  apt  to  become  noticeable.  This 
is  a  result  of  various  traumas  and  emotional 
and  cognitive  deprivations,  in  the  withering 
of  or  failure  to  articulate  parental  expecta- 
tions. This  deterioration  is  neither  necessary 
nor  Irreversible,  but  preventing  it  requires 
Intense,  unremitting  one-on-one  contact 
whereby  a  person  with  the  coping  skills  nec- 
essary for  nourishing  in  an  urt)an  setting  im- 
parts such  skills  to  someone  who  lacks  them. 
"We  know  how  to  do  this.  "  says  a  BCH  doc- 
tor. "It  is  fixable.  It  is  just  a  quick  fix." 

It  doubtless  seems  anomalous,  and  may  be 
in  some  ways  inefficient,  for  so  many  social 
services  to  be  dispensed  through  the  urban 
health  care  system.  But  an  inner-city  hos- 
pital often  is.  for  its  poorest  patients,  the 
point  of  entry  into  the  system  of  social  serv- 
ices. So  BCH's  staff  find  themselves  arrang- 
ing with  the  employers  of  patients  for  time 
off  for  hospital  visits;  or  dispensing  basic  nu- 
tritional counseling;  or  encouraging  families 
to  talk  about  everything  from  goals  to  he- 
roes; or  suggesting  strategies  of  urban  pru- 
dence. 

This  last,  especially,  can  be  urgent  for 
health:  an  inner-city  person  who  becomes  a 
victim  of  violence  has  a  40  percent  chance  of 
becoming  a  victim  again.  This  not  only  be- 
cause of  where  he  or  she  lives,  but  because  of 
an  inability  to  step  away  f^m  the  "bad 
vibes"  of  someone  else's  ugly  intent;  or  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  get  angry— which  is 
normal — without  acting  out  the  anger,  ac- 
tion being  the  articulateness  of  the  streets; 
or  because  a  victim  often  looks  like  a  vic- 
tim. Social  workers  here  say  that  of  the  ap- 
palling numbers  of  children  carrying  weap- 
ons to  school  most  are  not  aggressive  but 
frightened.  (According  to  a  1990  survey  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control.  1  of  every  5 
high  school  students  had  carried  a  weapon 
and  1  in  20  had  carried  a  g\iD  in  a  30-day  pe- 
riod. )  And  many  of  the  aggressive  ones  have 
been  so  desensitized  by  urban  life  that  they 
feel  alive  only  when  enjoying  a  "rep"  (rep- 
utation), something  most  quickly  acquired 
by  installing  fear. 

So  BCH's  staff  does  a  lot  that  is  not.  strict- 
ly speaking,  medicine.  "But."  says  one  doc- 
tor, "it's  all  health."  Says  another.  "This  is 
not  like  trauma  surgery,  where  you  leap  in. 
stop  someone's  bleeding  and  are  a  hero  in  an 
instant."  'Yes.  but  what  BCH  does  is  much 
more  than  medicine,  and  does  much  for  the 
dignity  of  doctoring,  and  although  it  does 
not  deal  in  instantaneous  drama,  it  has  its 
own  heroism. 


THE  NEGRO  EDUCATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY DRIVE  [NEED]:  AN  IDEA 
WHOSE  TIME  HAS  COME,  1963-93 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18, 1993 
Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  30  years  of  outstanding  efforts  by  the 
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Negro  Educational  Emergency  Drive  [NEED) 
to  provide  over  13,000  AtricarvAmerican  stu- 
dents from  western  Pennsylvania  with  a 
source  of  educational  financial  assistance 
when  all  other  avenues  of  assistance  have 
been  exhausted. 

The  NEED  organization  will  celebrate  30 
years  of  service  to  the  African-American  com- 
munity on  t^arch  25.  1993.  This  Pittsburgh- 
based  group  has  labored  over  these  many 
years  to  provide  a  court  of  final  appeal  for  Afri- 
can-American students  who  require  special  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  enter  or  remain  in 
school.  NEED  financial  assistance  has  em- 
powered these  students  to  overcome  the  final 
hurdles  of  dealing  with  the  increasing  cost  of 
seeking  a  higher  education. 

I  want  to  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Negro 
Educational  Emergency  Drive  over  the  past  30 
years.  Special  tribute  should  be  given  to  Flor- 
ence Reizenstein  and  Marion  Jordon,  the 
fourKJers  of  NEED.  I  also  want  to  wish  this  or- 
ganization, Its  executive  director,  Dr.  Herman 
L.  Reid.  Jr.,  its  executive  committee  and  its 
trustees  continued  success  in  the  future.  It  is 
groups  like  NEED  which  provide  hope  for 
young  men  and  women  wtio  work  hard  to  ot)- 
tain  a  tjetter  education  arxj  a  txighter  future. 
NEED  deserves  our  recognition  and  our 
thanks  for  the  servk;e  it  provides  to  young  Afri- 
can-American students. 

I  insert  the  following  statement  by  Herman 
L    Rekl,    Jr.,    Ed.D.,    executive    director    of 
NEED,  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Negro  Educational  Emergency  Drive 
(By  Herman  L.  Reid,  Jr.,  Ed.D.) 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  small  group  of  con- 
cerned citizens,  led  by  Florence  Reizenstein 
and  Marion  Jordon.  established  the  Negro 
Educational  Emergency  Drive  (NEED).  The 
goal  was  to  provide  last  dollar  financial  help 
to  76  talented  financially  needy  students. 
Since  then  approximately  13.000  young  peo- 
ple and  their  families  have  benefitted  from 
the  program. 

When  the  program  began,  NEED  bought 
books,  bus  fare  and  paid  tuition,  room  and 
board  for  the  76  students.  The  last  dollar 
concept  remained  the  same  but  has  blos- 
somed dramatically— the  dollar  amounts, 
and  the  number  of  people  assisted  have  in- 
creased several  times  over.  From  a  handful 
of  people  getting  average  grants  of  $300.00  in 
the  1960s.  NEED  now  supports  over  500  schol- 
ars each  year,  with  an  average  grant  of 
$500.00.  The  grants,  primarily  tuition,  room, 
board  and  books,  are  sent  directly  to  the 
school.  It's  last  dollar  financing — the  dif- 
ference between  make  or  break. 

In  addition  to  money.  NEED  provides 
counseling.  The  world  of  higher  education  is 
a  maze  to  every  parent  looking  at  the  range 
of  financing  opportunities  and  aid.  For  stu- 
dents on  the  low  end  of  the  economic  scale, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand,  unless 
you  turn  to  NEED.  Volunteers  work  with 
pairents,  educators,  students  and  admissions 
officers  to  crack  the  financial  barriers  sepa- 
rating students  and  schools. 

In  1992.  the  Buhl  Foundation  funded  a 
study  to  determine  the  impact  that  NEED 
had  in  the  community.  Four  major  findings 
highlighted  the  study. 

The  NEIED  Alumni  are  economically  viable 
professionals.  They  are  employed  in  50  types 
of  organizations,  holding  over  forty  types  of 
occupational  roles. 

The  NEED  impact  is  multi-generational. 
The  benefits  associated  with  completing  col- 
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lege  level  education  were  reflected  in  the  fu- 
ture plans  of  NEEID  Alumni  to  enroll  their 
children  in  colleges  and  universities.  The 
majority  (97.3%)  of  the  NEED  recipients  indi- 
cated that  they  have  or  intend  to  encourage 
their  children  to  earn  college  level  edu- 
cation. If  only  half  of  those  respondents  suc- 
ceed in  sending  their  children  to  college, 
that  is  over  two  and  one-half  times  higher 
than  the  current  rate  for  the  present  popu- 
lation served  by  NEED. 

The  educational  scholarships  awarded  to 
NEED  recipients  yield  significantly  large  re- 
turns to  our  communities.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  1990,  NEED  Alumni  contributed 
over  $131.4  million  to  our  society  through  fi- 
nancial and  volunteering  contributions  and 
tax  payments  while  only  $7  million  was  pro- 
vided as  financial  support  to  those  individ- 
uals through  NEED.  Various  organizations 
which  benefitted  from  NEED  Alumni  finan- 
cial and  volunteering  contributions  include 
religious,  social  service,  health/medical,  edu- 
cational, civic  and  arts/cultural. 

NEED  has  been  forced  to  turn  away  as 
many  as  350  qualified  students  in  a  given 
year.  The  failure  to  support  a  number  of 
qualified  NEED  applicants  results  in  an 
enormous  cost  to  our  society.  The  achieve- 
ments attained  by  NEED  Alumni  are  an  ex- 
ample of  the  tangible  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  supporting  those  talented  individuals 
with  limited  financial  resources  who  aspire 
to  higher  education.  Despite  this  record  of 
success.  NEED  has  been  unable  to  meet  the 
financial  needs  of  a  growing  number  of  tal- 
ented students,  due  to  a  shortage  of  funds. 

As  NEED  looks  to  the  next  decade,  a  major 
initiative  is  being  planned.  It  is  the  Adopt-A- 
Student  Program.  A  donor  can  adopt  one  of 
the  students  that  NEED  does  not  have  the 
funds  to  help  by  contributing  $1,000.00  annu- 
ally. This  program  will  be  started  in  church- 
es, clubs,  businesses  and  civic  organizations. 
The  program  is  currently  operational  in 
more  than  twenty  churches,  civic  and  busi- 
ness groups. 


SOPHIA  LOREN  AND  NIAF  COM- 
MENDED FOR  EFFORTS  TO  END 
FAMINE  AND  HUMAN  SUFFERING 
IN  SOMALIA 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  commend  the  noted  actress,  Sophia  Loren. 
and  the  National  Italian-American  Foundation 
[NIAF]  for  their  efforts  to  end  the  hunger  and 
human  suffering  in  Somalia. 

This  month,  ttie  award-winning  actress  par- 
ticipated in  two  Somali  benefits  held  back-to- 
tjack  on  March  9.  and  March  10  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  and  Florida,  respectively.  These  are 
the  only  two  tjenefits  for  Somali  relief  that 
Miss  Loren  has  scheduled  in  the  United  States 
to  date.  The  March  9  black-tie  event  was  held 
at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  in  Washington. 
DCs  Georgetown.  The  March  10  gala  was  at 
The  Breakers  in  Palm  Beach,  FL. 

Both  tjenefits  were  organized  at  Sophia 
Loren's  request  by  the  NIAF.  a  major  advo- 
cacy group  for  tfie  Nation's  20  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent,  based  in  Washington. 
DC.  The  NIAF  agreed  to  sponsor  the  fund- 
raiser with  Ms.  Loren  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
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tation  for  humanitarian  reasons,  according  to 
NIAF  preskJent  and  former  Congressman 
Frank  J.  Guarini. 

The  actress  has  maintained  a  long-standing 
association  with  the  organization.  Last  Octo- 
ber. Miss  Loren  received  the  NIAF's  1992 
Quincentennial  Award.  This  was  the  second 
time  in  a  decade  that  ttie  NIAF  honored  the 
Italian  actress.  In  1982.  Miss  Loren  was  the 
recipient  of  the  NIAF's  Lifetime  Achievement 
Award  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Earlier  this  year,  after  the  United  Nations 
asked  the  award-winning  Italian  actress  to 
serve  as  Goodwill  Ambassador  for  its  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  the  actress  vis- 
ited Somalia.  "I  know  from  my  experience  as 
a  child  in  war-tom  Italy  of  tfie  special  plight  of 
refugees  and  the  displaced,"  she  said  upon 
her  return. 

But  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  depth  of 
feeling  that  came  pouring  from  my  heart  as 
I  held  a  crying,  starving  Somali  baby  in  my 
arms  while  visiting  the  devastated  town  of 
Baidoa.  Nothing  prepared  me  for  this  mo- 
ment, which  has  haunted  me  ever  since. 

The  impact  of  5  years  of  civil  war  and 
drought  upon  the  Somali  people  has  drawn 
the  world's  attention  and  pity.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  300.000  Somali  have  died  ei- 
ther as  casualties  of  the  war  or  b)ecause  of 
starvation.  Atx)ut  2  million  currently  are  on  the 
brink  of  starving  to  death. 

More  than  1  million  Somali  people — 80  per- 
cent of  them  women  and  children — have  fled 
the  country  as  a  result  of  the  civil  war  and 
famine.  Terrorized,  they  have  made  long  jour- 
neys on  foot  to  seek  sarKtuary  in  neightx)ring 
countries.  Currently,  there  are  500.000  Somali 
in  Ethiopia;  300.000  in  Kenya;  65.000  in 
Yemen  and  15,000  in  Djibouti,  according  to 
estimates  by  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  [UNHCR]. 

Most  of  the  Somali  refugees  are  in  camps 
run  by  tfie  UNHCR  in  these  countries.  But  the 
UNHCR  is  staggering  under  the  burden  of  car- 
ing for  so  many  sick  and  needy  people. 

In  her  capacity  as  U.N.  Goodwill  Ambas- 
sador for  refugees.  Miss  Loren  has  recently 
agreed  to  two  fund-raising  events  and  turned 
to  tfie  NIAF  for  help  in  coordinating  txith  of 
them.  The  NIAF  tapped  its  Washington  and 
Florida  networi<s  and  also  contacted  a  broad 
spectrum  of  other  ethnic  philanthropic  indivkl- 
uals  and  groups  for  txjth  events.  The  funding 
raised  will  help  provide  Somali  refugees  with 
food,  medicine,  blankets,  bedding,  and  cloth- 
ing, according  to  Miss  Loren. 

Miss  Loren's  career  spans  four  decades  and 
includes  more  than  80  films.  In  1960.  at  age 
26.  she  received  the  Academy  Award  for  Best 
Actress  for  her  performance  in  "Two  Women." 
In  1991,  she  received  an  honorary  Oscar  for 
her  lifetime  contribution  to  the  cinema. 

As  the  major  Italian-American  voice  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  the  NIAF  works  closely  with 
Congress  and  the  White  House  on  issues  that 
affect  Italian-Americans  and  their  families.  The 
NIAF  is  dedicated  to  preserving  the  history, 
heritage,  and  accomplishments  of  Italian- 
Americans  and  to  promoting  a  fair  and  positive 
image  of  them  in  tfie  media  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  The  NIAF  also:  Uses  its  national 
network  to  keep  Italian-Americans  informed 
atx)ut  important  issues;  monitors  the  national 
media's  treatment  of  Italian-Americans;  helps 
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young  Italian-Americans  reach  their  edu- 
catkinal  and  professional  goals;  serves  as  a 
clearinghouse  of  information  on  the  activities 
and  achievements  of  Italian-Americans;  and 
encourages  cultural  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy. 

The  NIAF  was  founded  in  1975  as  a  non- 
profit, nonpartisan  organization,  according  to 
NIAF  Chairman  Frank  D.  Stella.  "Our  partrci- 
pafion  in  Somali  relief  efforts  is  part  of  the 
NIAF's  mission:  To  make  a  difference,"  Stella 
said. 


HUMAN  PROTECTION  ACT 
REINTRODUCED 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  .March  18, 1993 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
reintroduce  the  Human  Protection  Act.  Since  I 
introduced  this  bill  in  the  102d  Congress,  the 
economically  devastating  effects  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  continue  to  dominate  head- 
lines in  our  Nation's  press. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  t)elieve  in  clean  air, 
clean  water,  and  protecting  our  environment. 
However,  we  have  gone  beyond  the  point  of 
reason.  Some  of  us  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  protecting  a  single  species  of  plant  or 
animal  is  more  important  than  protecting 
human  life.  If  we  do  not  take  sensible  pre- 
cautions, we  will  confinue  to  destroy  the  liveli- 
hoods of  thousands  of  humans,  prevent  the 
development  of  safe  roads  and  affordable 
housing,  and  permanently  depress  the  econ- 
omy for  entire  regions  of  the  Nation. 

We  all  support  steps  taken  to  protect  and 
preserve  habitat  for  endangered  species. 
However,  under  the  current  application  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  we  have  limited  our- 
selves to  polrcies  that  destroy  human  lives. 
How  can  you  tell  a  family  in  southern  Utah 
that  the  protection  of  habitat  for  the  Mexican 
Spotted  Owl.  of  which  sightings  have  been 
limited  to  a  national  pari<  in  the  area,  is  the 
reason  that  their  family  can  no  longer  make  a 
living? 

To  provide  moderation  to  the  Endangered 
Species  Act — ESA,  I  am  reintroducing  the 
Human  Protectkjn  Act  along  with  14  Memljers 
of  Congress.  The  bill  would  amend  the  ESA  to 
provide  flexibility  to  the  act.  It  would  allow  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  listing  of  threatened  or  endangered 
species,  allow  adverse  consequences  to  hu- 
mans to  take  precedence  over  plants  and  ani- 
mals and  require  that  regulatory  actions  mini- 
mize tfie  encroachments  on  private  property 
rights. 

The  Human  Protection  Act  provides  flexibil- 
ity to  the  act,  but  it  does  not  limit,  eliminate, 
or  repeal  protection  for  threatened  and  endan- 
gered species.  The  ESA  will  remain  a  viable 
method  to  protect  those  species  that  have  be- 
come threatened  or  endangered  t)ecause  of 
man's  influence.  Like  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  the  Human  Protection  Act 
merely  refines  the  process  which  will  be  used 
to  list  a  threatened  or  endangered  species  or 
its  habitat  and  ensure  that  all  relevant  factors 
are  considered  during  the  listing  process. 
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Presently,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  in 
certain  instances,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
decide  whether  to  list  a  species  as  endan- 
gered or  threatened.  The  listing  of  a  species 
triggers  certain  duties  that  place  prohibitions 
or  limitations  on  certain  actions  that  may  be 
taken.  These  actions  may  range  from  btiikjing 
a  needed  dam  to  shutting  down  logging  in  an 
entire  region. 

The  ESA  requires  that  the  Secretary  tjase 
his  determinations  regarding  the  listing  of  a 
species  solely  on  the  basis  of  scientifk:  data. 
This  prevents  the  consideration  of  social  and 
economic  consequences  that  follow  from  the 
listing  of  a  species.  The  Human  Protection  Act 
would  allow  for  the  consideration  of  socio- 
economic factors  to  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  listing  process. 

The  second  part  of  the  Act  prohibits  the  tak- 
ing of  any  action  for  which  the  potential  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  society  do  not  outweigh  the 
potential  economic  costs  as  they  are  deter- 
mined by  Execufive  Order  12.291.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  requires  that  regulatory  objec- 
tives shall  be  chosen  to  maximize  the  net  tjen- 
efits  to  society.  This  would  aid  in  strengthen- 
ing economic  considerations  in  the  listing  of  a 
species  and  the  establishment  of  critical  habi- 
tat. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  requires  that  the 
Federal  regulatory  agency  do  a  "taking  impli- 
cations assessment"  prior  to  promulgating 
new  regulations,  and  to  obtain  certification 
from  the  Attorney  General  proving  compliance 
with  Executive  Order  12.630,  which  requires 
agencies  to  assess  the  potential  for  the  taking 
of  private  property  in  the  course  of  Federal  ac- 
fivity. 

This  section  is  vital  in  the  protection  of  pri- 
vate property.  Many  esfimate  that  in  the  estat)- 
lishment  of  crifical  habitat,  millions  of  acres  of 
private  property  is  impacted  adversely  which 
many  constitutional  scholars  t)elieve  implies  a 
taking. 

The  ESA  has  impacted  the  enfire  Nation. 
From  increasing  the  cost  of  affordable  hous- 
ing, to  destroying  the  economic  viability  of  en- 
fire  regions. 

I  contend  that  we  cannot  continue  to  place 
the  protection  of  human  beings  t)elow  that  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  time  has  come  to 
make  the  ESA  more  flexible.  I  urge  all  my 
House  colleagues  to  stand  up  and  protect  the 
livelihood  of  the  American  family  by  joining  us 
in  cosponsoring  this  important  legislation. 


LEGISLATION  EXTENDING  TARIFF 
SUSPENSION  FOR  TAB 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SPRAH,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18.  1993 
Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  today  to  extend  the  tariff  suspension  for 
the  chemical  compound,  tetra  amino  bipfienyl 
or  TAB.  The  suspension  expired  on  Decemtjer 
31,  1992,  and  my  bill  would  extend  the  sus- 
pension to  the  end  of  1995.  A  similar  bill  pro- 
posing to  extend  the  tariff  suspension  on  TAB 
is  being  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Thurmond.    I    urge   the   House   to   give   its 
speedy  approval  to  this  bill  which  is  critical  to 
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several  hundred  of  my  constituents.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  quickly  reinstate  the  duty  sus- 
pension, the  manufacturer  may  be  forced  to 
stop  production  of  the  product  which  uses 
TAB  and  many  jobs  in  my  distrk^t  will  be  wiped 
out. 

This  bill  is  not  controversial.  Since  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress  several  years  ago,  I  have  of- 
fered two  virtually  identrcal  bills  both  of  which 
have  easily  passed  the  Congress  and  tjeen 
enacted  into  law.  In  1991,  I  introduced  an 
identical  bill  which  passed  the  House  as  part 
of  H.R.  4318,  the  miscellaneous  tariff  bill.  Un- 
fortunately, H.R.  4318  failed  to  receive  Senate 
approval  tjecause  of  unrelated  issues  and  the 
duty  suspension  ended.  There  is  no  domestk; 
source  of  TAB  which  means  it  must  be  im- 
ported from  Germany.  Because  it  is  not  made 
in  the  United  States,  an  extension  of  the  duty 
suspension  does  not  cause  injury  to  any 
American  businesses  or  workers.  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  controversial,  passage  of  the 
bill  is  critical  in  keeping  open  a  factory  in  my 
district  whch  depends  on  a  regular  supply  of 
TAB  at  a  moderate  price.  TAB  is  a  specialty 
cfiemical  used  solely  for  the  production  of  a 
high  performance  fitier  called  PBI.  PBI  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  prod- 
ucts on  the  market  in  protecting  people 
against  dangerous  exposure  to  fire,  heat,  and 
toxic  chemicals.  Commercial  applk:ations  for 
PBI  include  protective  fire  gear  for  our  military 
personnel,  including  pilots,  and  crash  rescue 
gear. 

The  only  commercial  factory  in  the  worid 
manufacturing  PBI  is  located  in  Rock  Hill,  SC, 
in  the  heart  of  my  district.  From  the  time  It 
iJegan  producing  PBI  and  unfil  recently,  tfie 
company  which  owns  the  Rock  Hill  plant  had 
tieen  losing  money  on  PBI.  Just  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  the  company  for  the  first  time 
turned  a  small  profit  on  the  product.  The  profit 
margin  has  kieen  very  narrow,  however.  Now 
that  the  duty  has  t>een  reinstated,  a  shadow 
fias  t>een  cast  over  the  future  of  this  product. 
Since  the  suspension  ended,  the  company 
has  stopped  earning  a  profit  from  the  product 
and  may  even  be  losing  money.  The  extra 
duty  cost  simply  makes  TAB  commercially 
unfeasible.  A  shutdown  in  production  would 
force  the  layoff  of  several  hundred  workers  in 
my  district  and  the  loss  of  approximately  S20 
million  in  salary  and  revenue  which  now  come 
into  South  Carolina.  It  would  also  mean  the 
end  of  an  important  fire  resistant  product 
which  has  proved  very  helpful  in  saving  lives 
arxj  reducing  injuries  to  thousands  of  people 
in  hazardous  occup)ations. 

Given  the  importance  of  this  bill  in  saving 
U.S.  jobs  and  given  the  fact  that  it  will  not 
harm  any  domestic  txjsiness  or  workers,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill  their 
speedy  support. 


THE  ASSAULT  WEAPONS  ACT  OF 
1993 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  SHAYS 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18.  1993 
Mr.  SHAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  my  col- 
league  from  California,   Congressman   Pete 
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Stark,  and  I  introduced  the  Assault  Weapons 
Act  of  1993. 

This  legislation  is  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
ban  military  weapons  based  on  their  charac- 
teristics, rather  than  by  their  names.  It  is  iden- 
tical to  legislation  we  introduced  in  the  102d 
Congress,  H.R.  3104. 

If  H.R.  3104  had  passed  last  year,  it  would 
have  prevented  the  sale  of  the  AK-47  police 
think  Mir  Aimal  Kansi  used  to  kill  two  people 
outside  the  CIA  headquarters  in  Langley,  VA. 
It  couW  also  have  helped  prevent  the  stock- 
piling of  weapons  by  the  Branch  Davidian  Sect 
in  Waco,  TX. 

Ttie  recent  bombing  of  the  Worid  Trade 
Center  in  New  York  showed  once  again  that 
the  American  public  can,  without  notice,  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  whims  of  terrorists  and  crimi- 
nals who  today  have  every  right  and  atjility  to 
purchase  military  weapons  designed  solely  for 
soldiers  in  tiattle.  We  must  renrrave  these 
weapons  from  our  streets. 

The  Assault  Weapons  Act  would  ban  tfie 
manufacture  and  importation  of  firearms  de- 
signed to  accept  a  silencer,  bayonet,  grenade 
laurx:fier,  flash  suppressor  or  folding  stock.  It 
would  also  t}an  the  manufacture  of  all  semi- 
automatic shotguns  with  fixed  magazines  of 
more  than  7  rounds — like  the  12-round  riot 
sfTOtgun  designed  for  crowd  control  in  South 
Africa. 

In  addition  to  these  guns,  the  bill  would  ban 
magaztr>es,  belts,  feed  strips  or  similar  devices 
which  hold  more  than  10  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. Finally,  the  bill  would  impose  a  manda- 
tory minimum  Federal  prison  sentence  of  10 
years  for  the  use  of  these  firearms  in  a  crime 
of  violence  or  drug  trafficking. 

Weapons  with  these  features  are  designed 
to  kill  people  not  wild  game.  They  are  used  by 
criminals,  not  hunters,  and  have  no  place  on 
our  streets. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  and 
the  more  than  35  other  Members  who  have 
cosponsored  this  legislatkw. 


THE  INDIAN  DAMS  SAFETY  ACT 
OF  1993 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXJCO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18, 1993 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Indian  Dams  Safety  Act  of 
1993.  The  Federal  Government  has  a  trust  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  safe  working  dams 
on  Indian  larxjs  to  supply  irrigation  water;  to 
provide  flood  control;  to  supply  water  for  mu- 
nk:ipal,  industrial,  domestic,  livestock,  and 
recreation  uses,  as  well  as  for  fish  and  wildlife 
hat)itats.  This  bill  helps  to  ensure  that  the  trust 
obligation  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  Indian 
trit)al  governments  Is  fulfilled  with  regard  to  the 
safety  of  dams.  The  measure  establishes  a 
dam  safety  operation  and  maintenance  pro- 
gram within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Under  this  program,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs is  required  to  bring  dams  identified  as  urv 
safe  up  to  satisfactory  levels.  The  bill  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  only  operation  and  maintenance  and 
not  to  provide  additional  conservation  or  stor- 
age capacity  or  for  devetoping  t)enefits  beyond 
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those  provided  for  by  the  original  dams.  Under 
the  measure,  the  Secretary  may  obtain  tech- 
nical assistance  from  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized under  the  bill  to  contract  with  Indian  tribes 
urxler  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  to 
carry  out  dam  safety  operation  and  mainte- 
nance duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  1989  Inspector  General's  re- 
port and  a  1992  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port make  it  clear  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs needs  to  be  given  some  direction  in  the 
area  of  dam  safety.  Although  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  by  the  previous  administration 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  take  over  this 
responsibility,  it  is  my  position  that  the  Bureau 
of  Irxjian  Affairs  needs  to  retain  these  respon- 
sibilities. I  t>elieve  this  measure  will  provide 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  the  guidance 
necessary  to  significantly  improve  its  perfornv 
ance  in  the  operation  arxj  maintenance  of  In- 
dian dams  and  to  drastically  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  dams  on  Indian  reservations. 

The  Sutxommittee  on  Native  American  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 
will  t>e  holding  hearings  on  this  important 
measure.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST 


HON.  LAMAR  S.  SMIITI 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  observe 
a  significant  event  in  my  home  district. 

This  April  we  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Southwest's  move  to  its 
permanent  location  in  the  Turner  Mansion  in 
Midland,  TX. 

Incorporated  in  September  of  1965  thanks 
to  the  financial  support  of  the  Junior  League  of 
Midland,  the  museum  was  created  to  focus  on 
history,  science,  and  art. 

It  was  housed  briefly  in  two  separate  loca- 
tions before  settling  for  good  in  1968  in  ttie 
Turner  Mansion,  a  move  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  the  heirs  of  Fred  and  Juliette 
Turner,  who  built  the  home  in  1934.  The  site 
is  now  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places. 

Over  the  years,  expansions  to  the  museum 
complex  have  included  additional  gallery 
space,  meeting  facilities,  the  Blakemore  Plan- 
etarium, and  a  childrens'  museum. 

An  invaluable  facility  for  the  education  of 
Midland's  youth,  the  museum  regularly  offers 
a  wide  variety  of  displays,  exhibits,  arid  com- 
munity learning  activities  designed  to  preserve 
and  promote  culture,  education,  and  the  arts. 


FAIR  TAX  RELIEF  FOR  WORKING 
OLDER  AMERICANS 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1993 
Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing H.R.  1413,  which  will  eliminate  the  un- 
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fair  earnings  penalty  imposed  on  working  okjer 
Americans.  Older  Americans,  aged  65  to  69, 
who  earn  rrxjre  than  510,560  annually,  are 
currently  penalized  with  a  severe  reduction  in 
their  social  security  benefits.  This  penalty,  in- 
cluding Federal  taxes,  takes  away  56  percent 
of  an  older  worker's  marginal  income  dollars, 
effectively  twice  the  tax  rate  on  millionaires. 
The  working  penalty  doesn't  affect  wealthy 
seniors  who  receive  most  of  their  income  from 
stocks  and  investments;  it  only  hurts  the  work- 
ing seniors  who  are  attempting  to  remain  fi- 
nancially independent.  At  a  time  when  many 
older  Americans  are  struggling  from  paycheck 
to  paycheck,  this  punitive  tax  burden  is  simply 
just  not  fair. 

H.R.  1413  eliminates  this  unfair  working 
penalty.  No  longer  will  our  Government  sanc- 
tion discrimination  against  an  American  merely 
because  of  his  or  her  age.  No  longer  will  our 
Government  reject  the  value  of  our  older 
American's  experierKe  and  dependability. 

H.R.  1413  is  cost  effective.  It  allows  millions 
of  seniors  to  return  to  the  work  force,  thereby 
expanding  the  tax  base  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  tax  revenues  the  Government  re- 
ceives. It  also  saves  the  Government  over 
S200  million  which  is  currently  wasted  in  bu- 
reaucratic costs  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration to  enforce  the  working  penalty.  Ac- 
cording to  one  estimate  done  by  two  former 
Treasury  Department  economists,  atx)lishing 
the  working  penalty  on  seniors  would  result  in 
a  net  increase  in  Federal  revenues  of  Si  40 
million  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
swindle  of  senior  citizens  being  perpetrated  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation,  to 
abolish  the  penalty  on  working  older  Ameri- 
cans. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  G. 
WILLIAMS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PE.NNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18, 1993 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Edward  G.  Williams,  a  good 
friend  and  great  American  who  recently 
passed  away. 

Ed  Williams  and  I  tx)th  came  fro  the  same 
neighborhood — the  Kensington  section  of 
Philadelphia.  A  prolific  amateur  boxer,  he 
served  his  country  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps 
in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  from  1944  to  1948. 
In  1954,  he  became  a  policeman  for  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  serving  in  the  6th  Police  Dis- 
trict, Juvenile  Aid  Division,  arxl  as  a  county 
detective.  He  also  served  as  commander  of 
the  Police  AmVet  Post  and  as  a  trustee  and 
lifetime  memt)er  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice Executive  Board. 

Although  he  left  the  police  department  in 
1968  on  a  medical  disability  pension,  Ed  con- 
tinued to  pursue  a  career  in  public  service.  In 
1972,  he  became  Democratic  ward  leader  of 
the  33d  ward  in  the  Juniata  and  Kensington 
sections  of  Philadelphia.  During  this  time,  Ed 
also  served  as  the  chief  investigator  for  the 
Philadelphia  School  Board  Revenue  Depart- 
ment. 
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In  1977,  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
serving  with  Ed  in  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Assembly,  where  served  the  177th  District  of 
Philadelphia.  Ed  retired  with  his  wife  in  1980 
to  WikJwood  on  the  Jersey  shore,  where  he 
continued  to  serve  his  fellow  neightxjrs  as  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Police  Retirees  of 
South  Jersey. 

Ed  died  on  January  31,  1993.  he  is  survived 
by  his  wife  Marge,  two  children,  Sharon  and 
Ed  Jr.,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  Ed's  family,  friends,  and 
former  colleagues  from  the  Pennsylvania  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  paying  tribute  to  Ed  Williams. 
He  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  36 
years  of  dedk:ated  public  service,  p>articulariy 
on  tjehalf  of  his  beloved  33d  ward. 


THE  ANIMAL  MEDICINAL  DRUG 
USE  CLARIFICATION  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  Animal  Medicinal  Drug  Use 
Clarification  Act.  Unfortunately,  a  draft  version 
of  the  bill  language  was  inadvertently  intro- 
duced on  March  2,  1993.  Although  there  is 
nothing  specifically  wrong  with  the  language  in 
H.R.  1 178,  it  is  not  the  version  I  had  asked  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  eariier  this  year. 

The  most  direct  way  to  rectify  the  situation 
is  to  simply  reintroduce  the  bill  with  the  in- 
tended language.  In  so  doing,  I  will  ask  that 
the  names  of  all  of  the  cosp>onsors  be  re- 
moved from  H.R.  1178. 

I  appreciate  the  understanding  of  my  col- 
leagues and  regret  any  confusion  this  may 
have  caused. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHRISTINE 

MAUMBILA     AND     STELLA     MAX- 
WELL 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18,  1993 
Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
adjourn  today,  I  would  like  to  recognize  two 
young  ladles  from  Terrell,  TX,  who  were  the 
recent  winners  of  an  essay  contest  in  Forney, 
TX.  I  attended  the  Kaufman  County  Red  Rit)- 
bon  Campaign  Kick-Off  in  Forney  where  I  read 
the  winning   essays   and  presented  savings 
bonds  to  Christine  Maumbila  and  Stella  Max- 
well. 

Christine  Maumbila  is  a  13-year-old  seventh 
grader  at  Terrell  Middle  School.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Frank  and  Irma  Maumbila  of 
Terrell,  TX.  Christine's  essay  regarding  drug 
abuse  prevention  reads  as  follows: 

Many  children  of  America  are  influenced 
by  not  only  the  good  but  the  liad. 

Drugs  are  one  of  the  biggest  influences  on 
our  children  today.  Our  own  kids  are  caught 
in  the  crossfire  and  only  the  ways  to  say  no 
to  drugs  can  save  their  lives.  Most  drug  hap- 
penings can  be  stopped.  Several  ways  are 
useful,  but  the  most  effective  way  to  stop 
drugs  starts  in  the  family. 
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A  family  should  be  able  to  talk  to  one  an- 
other alxjut  problems  they  have.  Families 
should' also  learn  how  to  discipline  their 
children.  Have  your  child  know  the  con- 
sequences of  using  drugs.  By  telling  them 
about  drugs  and  consequences  they  will  most 
likely  not  deal  drugs.  If  you  spoil  a  child  and 
let  them  get  away  with  numerous  mischiefs 
they  will  protiably  sample  drugs.  Parents 
should  be  firm  about  their  rules. 

Our  elders  must  help  the  younger  genera- 
tion. They  must  guide  you  in  the  right  ways, 
and  tell  you  right  from  wrong.  Children  of 
all  ages  respect  their  parents  and  their  deci- 
sions. Parents  who  deal  drugs  should  be  away 
from  their  children  when  doing  it.  If  a  child 
sees  a  father  or  mother  using  drugs,  the 
child  will  respect  it  and  begin  to  experiment 
with  drugs.  When  a  child  is  raised  in  a  home 
with  high  standards,  the  child  will  not  be  a 
dope  dealer,  as  in  a  family  with  low  expecta- 
tions. 

Children  who  use  drugs  usually  are  not  in- 
volved in  extracurricular  activities.  To  stay 
off  drugs  parents  and  teachers  should  provide 
recreation  centers.  Rec  centers  are  a  place  to 
have  fun.  A  crack  house  is  not.  With  school- 
ing and  a  Rec  center,  you  should  be  much 
too  busy  to  hang  out  with  the  wrong  kind  of 
kids.  People  must  understand  that  things 
will  go  bad  in  life  and  drugs  are  not  an  es- 
cape route. 

Self  confidence  and  self-esteem  also  play  a 
big  role.  Finding  your  self  confidences,  or 
just  your  positive  points  can  help  you  stay 
off  drugs.  For  example,  let's  say  you're  a 
great  basketball  player.  If  you  try  to  im- 
prove it  and  get  better  and  better  you  won't 
need  drugs.  Taking  drugs  to  get  better  at 
something  only  makes  you  worse.  Peers, 
teachers,  parents,  grandparents  and  even  lit- 
tle brother  or  sister  can  boost  your  self-es- 
teem. You  should  always  try  to  get  positive 
notes.  Negative  remarks,  some  not  all  are 
good.  Some  negative  remarks  can  save  your 
life. 

As  a  result,  you  can  see  that  the  children 
of  America  are  influenced  by  not  only  the 
good  but  the  bad. 

Stella  Maxwell,  also  a  winner  of  the  essay 
contest  at  the  Kaufman  County  Red  Ribbon 
Campaign,  is  the  daughter  of  Robert  Maxwell. 
Stella  is  13  years  old  and  is  a  seventh  grader 
at  Terrell  Middle  School.  Miss  Maxwell's  win- 
ning essay  also  addresses  the  drug  problem 
and  her  solution  to  the  problem. 

Youth  Support  Groups 

Drugs.  This  is  a  common  word  that  many 
kids  push  into  the  backs  of  their  minds 
thinking.  "I  don't  use  or  deal  them,  so  why 
should  I  worry?"  Unfortunately,  a  lot  of 
these  kids  end  up  using  drugs  very  dan- 
gerously, but  this  can  be  prevented.  One  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  prevent  it  is  by 
joining  a  youth  support  group.  Schools, 
churches,  and  communities  hold  these.  Stu- 
dents are  influenced  by  youth  support  groups 
for  many  reasons. 

Support  groups  for  young  people  give  kids 
a  chance  to  state  their  own  opinion.  In  some 
cases,  young  people  don't  have  the  nerve  or 
chance  to  speak  up.  Other  times,  students 
try  to  say  something,  but  the  adults  make 
them  be  quiet.  In  youth  support  groups,  stu- 
dents get  to  say  what  they  think.  This 
makes  children  and  teens  of  all  ages  feel 
more  wanted. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  that 
kids  join  youth  support  groups  is  that  young 
people  get  information  that  is  information 
on  drugs  that  is  interesting  and  understand- 
able to  them  and  is  also  given  to  them  in  fun 
ways.    They    can    play    games,    have    guest 
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speakers,  and  have  group  discussions.  Stu- 
dents have  fun  doing  these  things  and  then 
more  and  more  kids  want  to  join  the  support 
groups.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that 
youth  support  groups  influence  the  kids  of 
today  not  to  use  drugs. 

Although  support  groups  do  a  lot  for  these 
people,  there  is  still  much  more  that  needs 
to  be  done.  The  drug  program  at  our  school. 
D.A.R,E..  is  not  very  big.  but  a  lot  of  fun  and 
educational.  I  think  that  we  should  make  it 
into  a  community  project.  D.A.R.E.  (Drug 
Awareness  Resistance  Education)  should 
still  be  at  schools,  but  we  should  make  a 
public  club  for  ages  8-17  and  we  could  meet 
every  month  at  a  public  building  somewhere. 
It  could  be  just  like  the  program  at  school, 
but  bigger.  We  could  also  do  fundraisers, 
make  posters  for  the  public,  and  have  parties 
and  trips.  This  will  be  better  for  the  children 
and  teenagers  who  don't  have  a  chance  to  tx 
in  the  program  at  school. 

If  we  build  a  club  to  influence  students  to 
stand  up  to  drugs,  it  will  reduce  the  chances 
of  kids  using  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  tfie 
opportunity  to  recognize  these  two  special 
young  ladies  and  their  winning  essays  on  drug 
abuse  prevention. 


THE  NEED  FOR  AN  EFFECTIVE 
ASSAULT  WEAPONS  BAN 


HON.  FORTNEY  PETE  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18.  1993 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Congress- 
man Shays  and  I  are  introducing  ttie  Assault 
Weapons  Act  of  1993  with  42  bipartisan  co- 
sponsors.  If  enacted,  our  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  getting  military  weapons  off  the 
streets. 

Despite  what  the  National  Rife  Association 
[NRA]  would  have  us  believe,  poll  after  poll 
show  that  most  Americans  favor  sensible  re- 
strictions on  these  weapons  of  war.  The  latest 
demonstration  of  tfie  publk:'s  opposition  to  as- 
sault weapons  on  demarxJ  polk:y  fiappened 
eariier  this  week.  The  New  Jersey  Senate 
voted  unanimously  to  uphold  ttie  State's  ban 
on  assault  weapons  despite  the  $364,000  the 
NRA  spent  to  defeat  the  New  Jersey  t>an. 

Over  and  over  we  find  that  these  guns  are 
the  weapons  of  cfioice  for  the  kinds  of  crimi- 
nals and  psychopaths  who  shoukj  not  have 
access  to  guns  at  all. 

The  Amerrcan  people  know  that  the  vast 
majority  of  people  wfx)  use  these  guns  are  not 
sportsmen  and  hunters  txjt  gangs,  drug  deal- 
ers, and  psychopaths.  Statistics  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tot)acco  and  Firearms  [ATF] 
have  shown  that  although  these  weapons 
make  up  less  than  3  percent  of  the  200  million 
guns  owned  by  Americans,  they  account  for  6 
to  1 0  percent  of  guns  used  in  crimes. 

Episodes  like  the  standoff  between  law  offi- 
cials and  the  Branch  Davidians  in  their  Waco, 
TX,  compound  and  the  recent  slayings  at  the 
CIA  headquarters  in  Langley,  VA,  only  repeat 
the  tragic  history  of  assault  weapons'  misuse. 
It's  past  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  something  to  get  these  weapons  off  the 
streets. 

The  Assault  Weapons  Act  of  1993  is  a  di- 
rect approach  to  controlling  a  diverse  category 
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of  weapons.  Rather  than  listing  brand  names 
of  weapons  to  be  outlawed,  our  bill  outlaws 
the  generic  features  which  characterize  mili- 
tary weapons.  Specifically,  the  bill  bans  guns 
arxj  attachments  designed  to  facilitate  silenc- 
ers, bayonets,  grenade  launchers,  flash  sup- 
pressers,  with  large  fixed  magazines,  or  fold- 
ing stocks. 

An  AK-47  by  any  other  nanr>e.  would  kill  just 
as  efficiently.  Banning  by  feature  rather  than 
name  eliminates  a  dangerous  loophole  which 
woukj  allow  manufacturers  to  continue  making 
the  same  weapon  under  a  different  brand 
name. 

Our  bill  also  bans  weapons  and  attachments 
designed  to  fire  an  excessive  numtier  of 
rounds  in  short  periods  of  times.  We  specifi- 
cally would  outlaw  shotguns  with  fixed  maga- 
zines of  7  rounds  or  more — sport  shotguns 
usually  hold  only  4  to  5 — and  all  ammunition 
feeders  or  magazines  which  hold  more  than 
10  rounds  of  ammunition. 

Finally,  ttie  txll  irKreases  the  penalties  and 
sentences  for  people  wfx)  use  these  military 
weapons  in  violent  crimes  or  drug  dealing.  Our 
bill  makes  very  clear  that  the  Nation  has  no 
tolerance  for  people  who  abuse  these  weap- 
ons. 

The  Assault  Weapons  Act  would  not  affect 
police  and  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  specifically  exempts 
polk:e  and  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
makes  specific  exemptions  for  their  guns.  As 
an  amendment  to  that  act,  our  bill  would  not 
irKlude  police  guns. 

As  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Sut)- 
committee  on  Health,  I  offer  my  colleagues 
one  final  compelling  reason  to  support  the  As- 
sault Weapons  Act;  deficit  reduction. 

The  costs  of  treating  assault  weapon  victims 
makes  health  care  cost  more  for  us  all.  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
[JAMA]  estimated  in  November  1988,  that 
gunshot  wounds  cost  the  Nation  more  than  Si 
billion  in  1984.  A  study  in  the  April  1991  Jour- 
nal of  Texas  Medicine  estimated  that  firearm 
injuries  costs  the  State  of  Texas  Si  .7  billion  a 
year. 

The  JAMA  study  also  pointed  out  that 
shooting  victims  disproportionately  add  to  our 
public  health  spending.  Since  shooting  victims 
are  extremely  likely  to  be  poor  and  young, 
they  rarely  have  fiealth  insurance.  As  a  result, 
JAMA  found  that  the  Government  usually  paid 
85.7  percent  of  gunshot  victims'  hospital  costs. 

By  reducing  the  supply  of  these  weapons, 
whch  are  frequently  used  by  drug  dealers  in 
poor  neighborhoods,  we  can  begin  to  reduce 
the  amount  our  Government  health  care  sys- 
tem pays  for  treating  gun  related  injunes.  By 
reducing  these  health  care  costs,  we  reduce 
our  health-related  deficit  spending. 

For  this  and  all  the  other  good  reasons  I 
have  mentioned,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me.  Representative  Shays,  and  the  original 
cosponsors  of  the  Assault  Weapons  Act  of 
1993. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  CO-OP  EQUITY 
ACT 


HON.  NITA  M.  LOWEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mrs.  LOWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce legislation  that  will  end  an  inequity  affect- 
ing certain  individuals  who  belong  to  land  co- 
operatives and  yet  own  their  own  homes. 

Developments  where  a  collective  member- 
ship owns  the  property  on  which  homes  are 
built,  while  the  homes  themselves  belong  to 
individual  members  of  the  cooperative,  are 
rare  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  situa- 
tions occurred  because  of  the  housing  short- 
age in  the  post-World  War  II  era  and  were  the 
result  of  a  gradual  buildup  of  homes  on  vacant 
land  that  was  later  sold  to  a  collective  owner- 
ship. One  development  where  this  situation 
occurs  is  the  Edge  water  Park  cooperative, 
which  is  located  in  my  district. 

Unfortunately,  tjecause  of  this  unusual  own- 
ership arrangement,  the  residents  are  not  per- 
mitted to  deduct  the  cooperatives's  mortgage 
interest  and  local  taxes  from  their  individual 
taxes,  as  is  the  case  with  other  cooperative 
residents.  My  legislation  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  individ- 
uals who  live  in  land-only  coop)eratives  will  be 
accorded  the  same  treatment  as  other  cooper- 
ative tenant-stockholders. 

The  residents  of  the  Edgewater  Park  coop- 
erative are  hard-working  people  who  play  by 
the  rules.  This  bill  would  ensure  that  they  re- 
ceive the  fair  tax  treatment  they  deserve. 


THE  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  18.  1993 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  make  special  note 
of  an  important  anniversary  in  our  Nation's 
rich  natural  resource  heritage.  It  was  90  years 
ago  this  week  that  President  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt, in  an  act  of  great  forethought  and  stew- 
ardship, established  the  Pelican  Island  Refuge 
along  the  east  coast  of  Florida — the  first  of  51 
refuges  created  during  his  Presidency — there- 
by laying  the  cornerstone  for  today's  expan- 
sive National  Wildlife  Refuge  System. 

Since  the  creation  of  Pelican  Islarxj  Refuge 
in  1903,  our  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
has  expanded  to  485  refuges  comprising  a 
total  of  ovar  90  million  acres  in  all  50  States 
and  several  territories.  The  only  network  of 
Federal  lands  managed  principally  for  fish  and 
wildlife,  the  refuge  system  is  host  to  a  rich  di- 
versity of  plants  and  animals  including  over 
220  mammals,  250  amphibians  and  reptiles, 
and  200  fish  species.  Among  these  are  168 
species  which  are  currently  listed  as  threat- 
ened or  endangered  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

While  little  more  than  three  acres  in  size. 
Pelican  Island  stands  tall  as  a  testament  to 
the  wisdom  of  looking  ahead — for  the  benefit 
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of  future  generations — and  setting  aside  land 
to  provide  essential  habitat  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  wildlife.  As  many  know,  the  refuge  sys- 
tem has  tjeen  the  site  of  numerous  success 
stories,  with  species  such  as  the  key  deer  and 
whooping  crane  brought  back  from  the  brink  of 
extinction  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  role  of 
refuges  in  protecting  their  critical  habitat.  In 
total,  30  refuges  have  been  established  spe- 
cifically for  ttie  purpose  of  recovering  endan- 
gered or  threatened  species. 

Coincidentially.  the  celebration  of  the  impor- 
tant legacy  of  Pelican  Island  coincides  this 
year  with  the  reauthorization  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act.  This  is  an  opportune  time 
for  us  to  take  a  step  back  and  look  at  the  ref- 
uge system  as  a  whole  to  determine  whether 
these  lands  are  contributing  as  effectively  as 
possible  to  the  goal  of  preserving  our  Nation's 
rich  biodiversity.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  this  network  of  lands  is  being  used  to 
its  fullest  potential  to  prevent  declines  in  spe- 
cies and  their  habitats,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
recovery  of  species  that  have  already  become 
endangered.  Moreover,  does  it  serve  as  a 
model  for  managing  wikJIife  needs  on  all  our 
Federal  lands?  If  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions are  "No"  we  must  identify  the  steps  that 
can  t>e  taken  to  reach  those  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in  the  vast 
tracts  of  land  that  hiave  been  set  aside  in  our 
refuge  system,  txjth  of  their  infinite  t)eauty  and 
for  the  promise  they  hold  for  the  future.  Each 
refuge  is,  in  fact,  an  island  of  life — an  invalu- 
able touchstone  for  the  future.  As  such,  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  generations  to 
come  to  ensure  that  these  lands  are  managed 
In  the  most  ecologically  and  environmentally 
sound  manner  possible. 
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Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
adjourn  today,  I  wish  to  share  with  you  a 
speech  given  by  former  Presidential  candidate 
George  McGovern,  and  reported  as  a  guest 
editorial  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  It  relates 
the  true  confession  of  a  former  ultraliberal 
leader  who  has  learned  the  facts  of  life  atx)ut 
free  enterprise  only  after  he  himself  became 
an  employer.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  quote 
Justice  Frankfurtur  who  said,  "Wisdom  too 
often  never  comes,  and  so  one  ought  not  to 
reject  it  merely  because  it  comes  late."  This 
guest  editorial  was  submitted  to  me  by  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Gordon  Campbell  of 
Tyler,  TX. 

The  guest  editorial  by  George  McGovern 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reads  as  follows: 

It's  been  U  years  since  I  left  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, after  serving  24  years  In  hlgti  public  of- 
fice. After  leaving  a  career  in  politics,  I  de- 
voted much  of  my  time  to  public  lectures 
that  took  me  into  every  state  in  the  union 
and  much  of  Europe.  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  Latin  America. 

In  1988.  I  invested  most  of  the  earnings 
from  this  lecture  circuit  acquiring  the  lease- 
hold on  Connecticut's  Stratford  Inn.  Hotels, 
inns,  and  restaurants  have  always  held  a  spe- 


cial fascination  for  me.  The  Stratford  Inn 
promised  the  realization  of  a  longtime  dream 
to  own  a  combination  hotel,  restaurant  and 
public  conference  facility—  complete  with  an 
experienced  manager  and  staff 

In  retrospect.  I  wish  I  had  known  more 
about  the  hazards  and  difficulties  of  such  a 
business,  especially  during  a  recession  of  the 
kind  that  hit  New  England  just  as  I  was  ac- 
quiring the  inn's  43-year  leasehold.  I  also 
wish  that  during  the  years  I  was  in  public  of- 
fice. I  had  had  this  firsthand  experience 
about  the  difficulties  business  people  face  ev- 
eryday. That  knowledge  would  have  made 
me  a  better  U.S.  Senator  and  a  more  under- 
standing presidential  contender. 

Today  we  are  much  closer  to  a  general  ac- 
knowledgement that  government  must  en- 
courage business  to  expand  and  grow.  Bill 
Clinton.  Paul  Tsongas.  Bob  Kerrey  and  oth- 
ers have.  I  believe,  changed  the  debate  of  our 
party.  We  intuitively  know  that  to  create 
job  opportunities  we  need  entrepreneurs  who 
will  risk  their  capital  against  an  expected 
payoff.  Too  often,  however,  public  policy 
does  not  consider  whether  we  are  choking  off 
those  opportunities. 

My  own  business  perspective  had  been  lim- 
ited to  the  small  hotel  and  restaurant  in 
Stratford.  Conn.,  with  an  especially  difficult 
lease  and  a  severe  recession.  But  my  business 
associates  and  I  also  lived  with  federal,  state 
and  local  rules  that  were  all  passed  with  the 
objective  of  helping  employees,  protecting 
the  environment,  raising  tax  dollars  for 
schools,  protecting  our  customers  from  fire 
hazards,  etc.  Wtiile  I  never  have  doubted  the 
worthiness  of  any  of  these  goals,  the  concept 
that  most  often  eludes  legislators  is:  "Can 
we  make  consumers  pay  the  higher  prices  for 
the  increased  operating  costs  that  accom- 
pany public  regulation  and  government  re- 
porting requirements  with  reams  of  red- 
tape?"  It  is  a  simple  concern  that  is  nonethe- 
less often  ignored  by  legislators. 

For  example,  the  papers  today  are  filled 
with  stories  about  businesses  dropping 
health  coverage  for  employees.  We  provided 
a  substantial  package  for  our  staff  at  the 
Stratford  Inn.  However,  were  we  operating 
today,  those  costs  would  exceed  $150,000  a 
year  for  health  care  on  top  of  salaries  and 
other  benefits.  There  would  have  l)een  no 
reasonable  way  for  us  to  absorb  or  pass  on 
these  costs. 

Some  of  the  escalation  in  the  cost  of 
health  care  is  attributed  to  patients  suing 
doctors.  While  one  cannot  assess  the  merit  of 
all  these  claims,  I've  also  witnessed  first- 
hand the  explosion  in  blame-shifting  and 
scapegoating  for  every  negative  experience 
in  life. 

Today,  despite  bankruptcy,  we  are  still 
dealing  with  litigation  from  individuals  who 
fell  in  or  near  our  restaurant.  Despite  these 
injuries,  not  every  misstep  is  the  fault  of 
someone  else.  Not  every  such  incident  should 
be  viewed  as  a  lawsuit  instead  of  an  unfortu- 
nate accident.  And  while  the  business  owner 
may  prevail  in  the  end.  the  endless  exposure 
to  frivolous  claims  and  high  legal  fees  is 
frightening. 

Our  Connecticut  hotel,  along  with  many 
others,  went  bankrupt  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, the  general  economy  in  the  Northeast 
being  a  significant  cause.  But  that  reason 
masks  the  variety  of  other  challenges  we 
faced  that  drive  operating  costs  and  financ- 
ing charges  beyond  what  a  small  business 
can  handle. 

It  is  clear  that  some  businesses  have  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  priced  at  almost  any  level. 
The  price  of  raw  materials  (e.g.;  steel  and 
glass)  and  life-saving  drugs  and  medical  care 
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are  not  easily  substituted  by  consumers.  It  is 
only  competition  or  antitrust  that  tempers 
price  increases.  Consumers  may  delay  pur- 
chases, but  they  have  little  choice  when 
faced  with  higher  prices. 

In  services,  however,  consumers  do  have  a 
choice  when  faced  with  higher  prices.  You 
may  have  to  stay  in  a  hotel  while  on  vaca- 
tion, but  you  can  stay  fewer  days.  You  can 
eat  in  restaurants  fewer  times  per  month,  or 
forgo  a  number  of  services  from  car  washes 
to  shoeshines.  Every  such  decision  eventu- 
ally results  in  job  losses  for  someone.  And 
often  these  are  the  people  without  the  skills 
to  help  themselves — the  people  I've  spent  a 
lifetime  trying  to  help. 

In  short,  "one-size-fits-all"  rules  for  busi- 
ness ignore  the  reality  of  the  marketplace. 
And  setting  thresholds  for  regulatory  guide- 
lines at  artificial  levels — e.g.,  50  employees 
or  more.  $500,000  in  sales— takes  no  account 
of  other  realities,  such  as  profit  margins, 
labor  intensive  vs.  capital  intensive  busi- 
nesses, and  local  market  economics. 

The  problem  we  face  as  legislators  is: 
Where  do  we  set  the  bar  so  that  it  is  not  too 
high  to  clear?  1  don't  have  the  answer.  I  do 
know  that  we  need  to  start  raising  these 
questions  more  often. 

As  we  adjourn  today,  I  hope  this  editorial 
will  be  of  interest  to  you,  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  share  it  with  you.  It  reflects,  as 
a  Wall  Street  author  evaluated  Senator 
McGovern's  speech,  that  a  politician's  dream 
is  a  businessman's  nightmare. 


THE  BITTERSWEET  BALLAD  OF 
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HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18. 1993 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  re- 
cently mourned  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  gift- 
ed and  talented  entertainers,  Billy  Eckstine. 
On  March  8,  1993,  the  renowned  singer  arxJ 
band  leader  passed  away  at  the  age  of  78.  As 
the  first  black  male  vocalist  to  routinely  land 
ballads  on  the  pop  charts  and  to  gain  an  inter- 
national audience;  the  first  black  singer  to 
make  the  cover  of  Life  magazine  and  a  oien- 
tor  of  the  big  t>and  sound,  Billy  Eckstine  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the  musical  history  of 
our  Nation. 

William  Clarence  "Billy"  Eckstine  was  bom 
in  Pittsburgh  and  later  moved  to  Washington, 
DC  where  he  attended  Howard  University.  He 
won  his  first  of  many  talent  shows  at  the  age 
of  19  at  the  Howard  Theater  and  in  1939, 
t)egan  his  career  as  a  vocalist  with  the  Grand 
Terrace  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Eari 
Hines.  In  the  ensuing  years,  he  would  launch 
a  solo  act,  organize  his  own  big  band  and 
produce  such  hit  records  as  "A  Cottage  for 
Sale,"  "Prisoner  of  Love,"  "I  Surrender,  Dear," 
"Everything  I  Have  Is  Yours,"  "Blue  Moon," 
"My  Foolish  Heart,"  "Caravan,"  "Body  arxJ 
Soul",  and  "I  Apologize." 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  consider  Billy  Eckstine 
the  greatest  male  vocalist  of  our  time.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  a  result  of  the  pervading  lacism  in 
this  country,  Eckstine  was  never  accorded  the 
awards,  movie  contracts  and  exclusive  record- 
ing contracts  that  he  warranted.  Instead,  he 
watched  as   Frank  Sinatra  and  other  white 
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singers  garnered  the  honors  and  accolades 
ttiat  he  so  deserved.  Billy  Eckstine  was  arv 
other  great  talent  who  had  to  endure  the  fate 
of  being  t)lack  in  a  racist  society  yet  he  never 
let  this  deter  him  from  writing  and  singing 
some  of  ttie  most  beautiful  songs  ever  re- 
corded. 

I  will  fondly  remember  Billy  Eckstine  as  a 
friend  whom  I  respected  arxJ  admired  greatly. 
A  real  gentleman,  Billy  Eckstine  always  h^ld 
himself  in  a  dignified  manner  as  to  bring  pride 
to  Hs  race.  He  was  a  role  nrnxjel  and  a  mentor 
to  his  many  admirers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues several  articles  which  appeared  in  thte 
Washington  Post  announcing  the  passing  of 
Billy  Eckstine.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  him  as  we  recognize 
his  musical  genius. 
The  Bittersweet  Ballad  of  Billv  Eckstine 

A  voice  that  should  have  had  no  lmits 
(By  Richard  Harrington) 

Blessed  with  matinee-idol  looks  and  a  won- 
derfully rich  baritone.  Billy  Eckstine  was 
the  singer  of  romantic  ballads  in  the  late  '40s 
and  early  '50s.  Songs  like  "My  Foolish 
Heart,  "  "I  Apologize  '  and  "My  Destiny  " 
turned  Eckstine.  who  died  yesterday  at  age 
78.  into  a  national  heartthrob,  the  first  black 
singer  to  become  an  American  sex  symbol. 

As  the  first  black  male  vocalist  to  rou- 
tinely land  sensuous  ballads  on  the  national 
pop  charts.  Eckstine  offered  a  new.  power- 
fully resonant  image  to  a  country  in  which 
color  was  an  often  insurmountable  barrier  to 
success.  Indeed,  despite  his  outstanding  tal- 
ent and  looks.  Eckstine  never  developed  the 
kind  of  movie  career  his  peer.  Frank  Sinatra, 
had.  Eckstine  was  sometimes  called  "the 
Sepia  Sinatra."  but  in  reality.  Sinatra 
should  have  tjeen  called  "the  White 
Eckstine." 

"They  never  let  him  become  the  sex  sym- 
bol he  could  have  been."  Quincy  Jones  said  a 
few  years  ago.  "If  he'd  been  white,  the  sky 
would  have  been  the  limit." 

Instead,  the  limit  was  a  long  recording  ca- 
reer— one  of  Eckstine's  finest  albums  was  a 
1986  collaboration  with  saxophonist  Benny 
Carter— and  constant  touring  on  the  supper 
club  and  jazz  festival  circuit.  He  also  earned 
a  hallowed  place  in  American  music  history, 
not  only  for  his  vocal  work,  but  for  his 
mentoring  of  the  big  band  that  incubated  the 
be-bop  movement  in  jazz. 

That  band,  which  existed  fi-om  1944  to  1947. 
feafured  Charlie  Parker.  Dizzy  Gillespie.  Art 
Blakey.  Dexter  Gordon.  Fats  Navarro  and 
Sarah  Vaughan.  Eckstine  used  his  burgeon- 
ing popularity  to  fund  the  band,  which  was 
clearly  ahead  of  its  time  and  therefore  both 
commercially  and  critically  ignored. 

By  the  mid-'40s,  Eckstine  was  already 
known  as  "Mr.  B"  (Duke  Ellington  simply 
called  him  "the  sonorous  B").  having  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  singer  with  the  Earl 
Hines  Orchestra  on  such  bluesy  hits  as 
"Stormy  Monday"  and  "Jelly  Jelly,"  a  mil- 
lion-seller that  Eckstine  wrote  himself.  He 
also  shone  on  ballads  like  "Somehow."  "You 
Don't  Know  What  Love  Is"  and  "Skylark." 
And  that  was  the  emotional  terrain  he  ex- 
plored in  subsequent  years. 

Ironically,  in  the  very  early  "40s.  Eckstine 
(then  billed  as  Billy  X-tine)  had  been  criti- 
cally slammed  in  a  major  music  magazine 
for  his  "shattering  tremolo  and  a  pompous- 
ness  in  phrasing  not  unlike  that  of  operetta 
performance."  A  few  years  later,  when  his 
voice  deepened  and  accrued  a  persistent  vi- 
brato, he  was  voted  top  male  singer  in  poll 
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after  poll.  Eckstine  could  drop  his  voice 
down  basso,  or  send  it  skyward  tenor,  but  it 
was  that  mellifluous,  mesmerizing  baritone 
that  seduced  a  nation. 

The  man's  beauty  didn't  hurt.  Neither  did 
his  urbane  fashion  sensibility— you  couldn't 
pay  enough  to  sound  like  Mr.  B.  but  you 
could  probably  afford  to  look  like  him— par- 
ticularly by  wearing  shirts  with  Mr.  B 
rollcollars  and  draping  your  jacket  over  your 
shoulders.  He  was  the  original  sharp-dressed 
man,  the  embodiment  of  hip  elegance. 

Though  bom  in  Pittsburgh,  Eckstine  came 
to  Washington  in  time  to  attend  the  fabled 
Armstrong  High  School  and  Howard  Univer- 
sity, though  eventually  the  pull  of  the  How- 
ard Theater  would  prove  far  greater.  He  won 
amateur  contests  with  dead-on  imperson- 
ations of  Cab  Calloway:  years  later,  singers 
like  Arthur  Prysock  and  Johnny  Hartmann 
would  build  careers  imitating  Eckstine. 
After  a  four-year  stint  with  Hines  ended  in 
1943.  and  after  laying  his  popularity  on  the 
line  with  his  big  band.  Eckstine  focused  on  a 
solo  career  utilizing  what  Ellington  dubbed 
the  "sensuous  semantics"  of  highly  stylized 
songs  like  "Prisoner  of  Love."  "Everything  I 
Have  Is  Yours  "  and  "Fool  That  I  Am." 

Still,  even  though  he  made  the  cover  of 
Life  magazine,  a  black  magazine  had  warned 
in  the  '50s  that  "a  racial  stop  sign  looms  be- 
tween [Eckstine]  and  a  first  class  future."  In 
fact,  the  singer's  nonexistent  film  career  was 
Eckstine's  own  choice,  for  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity,  he  had  turned  down  roles  that 
were  racially  demeaning.  At  the  time,  those 
were  about  the  only  roles  available  to  black 
Americans  in  Hollywood.  Eckstine  also  knew 
that  blatant  Jim  Crow  South,  and  the  more 
subtle  discrimination  of  the  North.  And 
while  he  was  not  an  activist  on  a  level  with 
some  of  his  peers.  Eckstine  was  very  much  a 
symbol  of  intelligence,  talent  and  pride — and 
thus  proved  a  barrier-breaker  as  well  as  a 
trend-setter. 

The  years  were  kind  to  Billy  Eckstine's 
voice,  just  as  that  voice  had  been  kind  to 
generations  of  song  lovers.  Dizzy  Gillespie 
once  said  of  that  '408  heyday.  "No  other  band 
like  [Ek;kstine'sl  existed  in  the  world.  "  He 
could  just  as  easily  have  been  talking  about 
Mr.  B. 

SlNOER-B.^NDLEADER  BiLLV  ECKSTINE  DIES 

Billy  Eckstine.  78.  the  singer-bandleader 
whose  warm  baritone  graced  a  string  of  post- 
World  War  II  hits  such  as  "Fools  Rush  In  " 
and  "Everything  I  Have  Is  Yours."  died 
March  8  while  undergoing  treatment  at 
Montefiore  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Eckstine,  who  lived  in  Las  Vegas,  re- 
cently had  suffered  a  stroke. 

Known  as  Mr.  B,  he  established  a  new  and 
romantic  style  of  singing,  delivering  ballads 
in  a  strong,  vibrant  baritone,  with  impec- 
cable diction.  One  of  America's  most  popular 
vocalists  in  the  late  1940s  and  early  19SOs.  he 
drew  bigger  audiences  at  New  York's  Para- 
mount theater  in  1950  than  record-setter 
Frank  Sinatra.  The  same  year,  touring  with 
the  George  Shearing  Quintet,  he  had  two 
sold-out  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  one 
day.  There  were  said  to  be  80.000  Eckstine 
fan  clubs  in  the  United  States.  Canada  and 
England. 

Billy  Eckstine  was  the  first  black  singer  to 
make  the  cover  of  Life  magazine  and  the 
first  to  develop  an  international  appeal 
through  his  interpretation  of  love  songs.  He 
had  a  host  of  imitators,  set  trends  in  fashion 
and  was  pursued  by  bobbysoxers.  Hip  young 
men  copied  the  elegant  singer's  style  of 
dress — shirts  with  rolled  collars  and  jackets 
draped  off  the  body. 
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His  hit  records  included  "A  Cottage  for 
Sale."  "Prisoner  of  Love."  "I  Surrender. 
Dear."  "Everything  I  Have  Is  Yours."  "Blue 
Moon."  "My  Foolish  Heart,"  "Caravan," 
"Body  and  Soul"  and  "I  Apologize." 

His  career  took  a  pounding  late  In  the  19508 
as  rock-and-roll  gained  to  popularity.  But  he 
rebounded  with  a  series  of  hit  albums  for 
Mercury  Records  and  was  in  great  demand 
on  the  nightclub  circuit.  His  last  big  hit  was 
"Passing  Strangers,"  a  duet  with  Sarah 
Vaughan. 

Mr.  Eckstine,  who  also  played  valve  trom- 
bone, directed  a  band  that  at  one  time  or  an- 
other included  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Fats  Navarro. 
Miles  Davis.  Gene  Ammons.  Dexter  Gordon. 
Charlie  Parker.  Sonny  Stitt.  Art  Blakey  and 
Lucky  Thompson,  as  well  as  Vaughan. 

Unlike  most  swing  bands  that  accompanied 
singers,  the  Eckstine  band  played  powerful, 
thick  chords  and  rhythmically  complex  fig- 
ures. It  is  credited  with  being  the  first  big 
bop  band. 

He  was  bom  William  Clarence  Eckstein- 
he  changed  the  spelling  of  his  name  when  he 
was  an  adult — in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  lived 
until  he  was  a  teenager.  He  then  moved  to 
Washington  and  attended  Armstrong  High 
School,  where  his  sister  taught.  He  also  stud- 
ied physical  education  at  St.  Paul  Normal 
and  Industrial  School  in  Lawrenceville.  VA.. 
and  attended  Howard  University. 

During  his  student  years.  Mr.  Eckstine  was 
more  interested  in  football  than  in  music. 
But  at  age  19.  he  won  the  first  of  many  ama- 
teur shows  and  a  week's  engsigement  with 
the  band  at  Washington's  Howard  Theater. 
Mr.  Eckstine  won  the  $10  price  by  imitating 
Cab  Calloway,  singing  a  nursery  rhyme  lyric 
with  interpolated  scatting. 

He  went  on  to  work  at  small  clubs  and  the- 
aters in  Washington  and  Pittsburgh,  then 
sang  for  two  years  at  the  De  Lisa  Club  in 
Chicago. 

He  was  hired  as  vocalist  with  the  Grand 
Terrace  Orchestra  of  Earl  "Fatha"  Hines  in 
1939.  Three  years  later.  Mr.  Eckstine  heard 
Vaughan  at  an  amateur  show  and  encour- 
aged Hines  to  hire  her.  While  with  Hines.  Mr. 
Eckstine  taught  himself  to  play  trumpet  and 
valve  trombone.  He  recorded  as  vocalist  on 
two  blues  hits.  "Jelly.  Jelly"  and  "Stormy 
Monday." 

In  the  19308  and  1940s,  the  heyday  of  radio, 
music  publishers  who  wanted  to  plug  their 
new  songs  would  take  them  to  orchestras 
with  national  broadcasting  contracts. 

"They  usually  wouldn't  give  the  songs  to 
black  singers  because  they  thought  black 
singers  didn't  have  clear-enough  diction.  " 
Mr.  Eckstine  recalled  in  a  1974  Interview. 
"This  was  in  the  day  of  'race  records."  They 
gave  blues  to  black  singers.  But  Earl  fought 
against  that.  I  was  given  plug  songs  by  the 
bid  publishers.  I  did  'Skylark.'  and  my  ver- 
sion outsold  Bing  Crosby's." 

Mr.  Eckstine  left  Hines  in  1943  and  spent  a 
year  as  a  solo  nightclub  act  before  founding 
his  own  big  band,  which  featured  the  then- 
emerging  be-bop  style. 

The  band  was  active  only  three  years  dur- 
ing the  mid-1940s.  but  had  pivotal  Influence 
on  be-bop.  While  Mr.  Eckstine's  focus  on  love 
songs  pushed  him  to  wider  stardom,  he  con- 
tinued to  believe  in  bop. 

It  influenced  his  own  records,  and  he  gave 
work  and  encouragement  to  many  of  its 
players.  He  also  wrote  a  few  tunes  of  his  own. 
John  Coltrane  was  so  fascinated  by  one  of 
them.  -I  Want  to  Talk  About  You,"  that  he 
recorded  it  several  times. 

Mr.  Eckstine  was  twice  divorced.  His  survi- 
vors include  seven  children,  four  grand- 
children and  a  great-grandchild.  A  son.  Ed.  is 
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president  of  Mercury  Records,  and  another 
son.  Guy.  heads  Mercury's  jazz  division.  A 
daughter.  Gina.  is  a  singer  in  Las  Vegas  and 
toured  with  her  father  in  the  19608. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  March  3, 1993) 


THE  SHIPBUILDING  TRADE 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1993 


HON.  GERRY  L  STDDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  18,  1993 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  ship- 
building arxl  ship  repair  irxJustry  is  at  a  cross- 
roads. In  the  past  12  years,  over  60,000  jobs 
have  been  lost,  arvj  more  than  40  shipyards 
forced  to  close.  If  we  do  not  act  now,  our  in- 
dustrial base  will  be  endangered  and  we  will 
risk  the  loss  of  an  additional  180,000  shipyard 
and  related  jobs  by  1998.  The  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  a  first  step.  It  fxovides  renfv 
edies  against  the  unfair  trade  practices  of  for- 
eign nations  that  plague  the  international  com- 
mercial shipbuilding  and  repair  industry  and  si- 
phon jobs  from  U.S.  yards. 

The  1981,  the  U.S.  Government  stopped  di- 
rect assistarKe  to  domestic  commercial  ship- 
building txjt  did  nothing  to  discourage  foreign 
governments  from  continuing  massive  subsidy 
programs  to  bolster  their  commercial  ship- 
yards. Since  then,  our  shipbuilding  industry 
has  tjecome  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
construction  for  the  U.S.  military.  Planned  re- 
ductions in  Navy  ship  orders  mandate  that 
U.S.  shipyards  enter  the  international  commer- 
cial shipbuilding  market,  and  that  they  do  so 
now.  Unless  American  yards  are  given  the 
chance  to  compete  for  commercial  ship  con- 
tracts in  an  unsubsidized  world,  we  will  only 
have  one  or  two  yards  left  in  this  country. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example  to  illus- 
trate where  we  are  today.  In  my  own  district, 
the  Fore  River  Shipyard  once  churned  out 
ship  after  ship.  Dunng  its  peak  in  1943,  the 
shipyard  employed  32.000  people — that  very 
same  shipyard  now  employs  fewer  than  50. 

In  1989,  recognizing  that  subsidies  provided 
a  major  impediment  to  the  reentry  of  American 
shipyards  info  the  commercial  marketplace, 
the  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  sought 
the  intervention  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. However,  multilateral  negotiations  through 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  proved  fruitless,  and  were 
broken  off  in  April  1992. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  take  the  initiative. 
The  jobs  ttiat  would  be  lost  in  the  collapse  of 
the  shipbuilding  industry  are  irreplaceable.  The 
skills  of  highly  trained  designers,  engineers, 
and  builders  are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  industrial  t}ase  that  is  capable  of 
responding  to  our  national  security  needs. 

Last  year,  the  House  passed  the  Shipbuild- 
ing Trade  Reform  Act  of  1992  twice,  only  to 
see  it  sink  in  the  Senate.  That  was  then.  This 
is  now.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  seachange 
that  has  swept  through  all  of  Washington  has 
made  our  Capitol  a  more  hospitable  venue  for 
legislation  to  save  our  shipyards. 

American  shipyards  must  tje  given  the  op- 
portunity to  compete.  We  can  not  allow  the 
policies  of  foreign  countries  to  destroy  a  vitally 
important  industry  and  with  it  many  thousands 
of  American  jobs. 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore [Mr.  DORGAN). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray:  Blessed  is  the  nation 
whose  God  is  the  Lord.— Psalms  33:12. 

Eternal  God.  our  Founding  Fathers 
were  not  saints,  they  were  sinners  like 
all  of  us.  But  they  took  God  seriously. 
In  times  of  trouble  they  called  upon 
Him  in  prayer.  They  were  free  in 
speech  and  writing  to  acknowledge 
their  faith— their  need  of  God.  They  at- 
tributed the  wisdom  which  founded  our 
Nation  as  coming  from  God.  they  de- 
pended on  Him.  trusted  in  Him.  served 
Him. 

Gracious  God.  our  Father,  may  the 
faith  of  our  fathers  be  ours  at  this  crit- 
ical time  when  so  much  being  debated 
either  threatens  or  secures  the  future. 
Give  us  faith  to  trust  You,  to  pray  to 
depend  on  You  for  guidance. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  is  the  Way. 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  acting  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  leader- 
ship time  is  reserved. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1994 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 18.  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  fiscal 
years  1994,  1995.  1996.  1997.  and  1998. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Pending: 

Kennedy  Amendment  No.  183.  to  ensure  the 
fiscal  year  1998  funding  levels  of  the  Head 
Start  Program  are  consistent  with  the  levels 
requested  by  the  President  in  his  investment 
program. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  183 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
time  until  9:15  a.m.  shall  be  divided, 
with  10  minutes  under  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MENici]  and  5  minutes  under  the  con- 


trol of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KENNEDY]  with  a  vote  on  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  No.  183  to  occur  at 
9:15  a.m. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  State  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  amending  a  budget  reso- 
lution is  a  restrictive  process.  Amend- 
ments must  be  germane,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  under  section  305(b)(2)  of  the 
act  and  the  precedents  set. 

I  would  ask  the  following  questions: 
Does  this  amendment  strike? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  advise  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  amendment  does  not 
strike.  It  is  an  insert  amendment  that 
adds  the  language. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  this  amend- 
ment change  a  number? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  advise  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  amendment  does  not 
change  a  number. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  this  amend- 
ment restrict  some  power  in  the  resolu- 
tion? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  on  its  face  does 
not  appear  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  I  understand  It, 
those  are  the  four  tests;  am  I  right,  Mr. 
President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  would  advise  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  those  are  gen- 
erally the  four  tests. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Is  this  then  a  sense-of-the-Senate  or 
sense-of-the-Congress? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that 
it  is  nonbinding  language  and  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Then  I  assume.  Mr.  President,  that  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  to 
inquire  as  to  whether  this  amendment 
was  germane,  the  Chair  would  answer 
"yes"? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  practice  in  the  past,  the 
Chair  would  advise  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  is  to  allow  these  type  of 
amendments. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
just  on  that  point— and,  clearly,  I  un- 


derstand the  issue  and  I  do  not  want  to 
use  time  on  it.  but  it  would  seem  to  me 
we  have  now  added  another  kind  of  ger- 
maneness to  this  and  it  is  called  "the 
equivalent  of  a  sense-of-a-Senate." 

Having  said  that,  let  me  just  make  a 
few  points. 

First,  to  my  good  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Senator  Kennedy,  no  one 
needs  to  reaffirm,  nor  does  he.  his 
great  support  for  this  rrogram  and  for 
programs  like  it.  Frankly,  in  his  ca- 
reer, this  has  been  a  part  of  what  con- 
cerns him  greatly,  and  I  commend  him 
for  that. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  lay  a  little  bit  of  background 
for  us  on  this. 

The  Head  Start  Program  has  enjoyed 
a  125-percent  increase  during  the  last  4 
years.  Republicans  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats have  a  strong  record  of  support- 
ing the  program.  It  is  funded  at  a  level 
of  S2.6  billion  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  That  is  a  26  percent  increase  from 
the  previous  year. 

President  Clinton  recommends  what 
is  called  full  funding  for  the  Head  Start 
Program,  which  would  mean  an  addi- 
tional increase  over  a  baseline,  which 
is  already  growing,  of  $11.2  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $9.6  in  outlays  for 
an  expansion  of  this  program. 

The  President  proposes  $500  million 
for  the  summer  Head  Start  Program  in 
his  stimulus  program  and  an  additional 
$2.7  billion  in  authority  over  baseline, 
growing  at  the  rate  of  inflation  start- 
ing point,  for  a  5-year  growth  in  this 
summer  program. 

One  might  make  the  argument  that, 
with  an  unexpended  balance  in  excess 
of  $1.2  billion  at  the  beginning  of  this 
fiscal  year,  we  should  perhaps  question 
the  ability  of  the  program  to  effec- 
tively absorb  funding  increases  of  this 
magnitude.  We  might  also  want  to  con- 
sider the  counsel  of  one  of  Head  Start's 
original  founders,  who  claims  that  only 
about  35  to  40  percent  of  the  currently 
operating  programs  are  of  high  quality. 

We  should  perhaps  look  more  closely 
at  the  draft  HHS  inspector  general's  re- 
port, which  found  that  they  need  to 
strengthen  the  monitoring  of  grantees, 
and  on  and  on. 

My  friend  from  Oklahoma,  whose 
counsel  I  truly  appreciate,  is  here.  I 
understand  he  would  like  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  state  his  position  and  the 
position  of  for  our  side. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
recognized. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identiries  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleagrue,  Senator  Do- 

MKNICI. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  three  things  printed  in  the 
Record.  One  is  a  table  showing  Federal 
spending  on  Head  Start.  It  will  show 
that  we  spent  $819  million  in  1981.  By 
1990,  that  amount  had  just  about  dou- 
bled to  $1,255  billion.  This  year,  1993, 
we  will  spend  $2.78  billion.  It  has  more 
than  doubled  again  just  in  the  last  4 
years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  SPENDING  ON  HEAD  START 

[Dollar  amount  m  millions] 


Amount     Cnange 


PffCenl 
danje 


Tear 

mi. 
lie. 

I9B. 


HH. 

ijr 

an. 

vm. 

am. 

an. 


1991. 
U9Z. 


1993. 


S819 

912 

993 

11 

912 

0 

0 

996 

84 

9 

1.075 

79 

8 

IMO 

-35 

-3 

1.131 

91 

9 

1.206 

75 

7 

1.235 

29 

2 

1552 

317 

26 

1.952 

400 

26 

2  202 

2M 

13 

2.m 

600 

27 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
two  articles.  One  is  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  dated  February  19.  The  head- 
line reads:  "As  Politicians  Expand 
Head  Start.  Experts  Question  Worth.  " 
And  also  an  article  chat  was  in  today's 
New  York  Times.  "Head  Start  Is  Criti- 
cized, Even  by  Its  Friends." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  19.  1993] 

As  Politicians  Expand  Head  Start. 

Experts  Question  Worth 

(By  Mary  Jordan) 

Extolled  by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.  Head  Start  is  America's  favorite  pro- 
gram for  preschoolers.  But  as  President  Clin- 
ton pledges  to  more  than  double  to  S6  billion 
the  funding  for  Head  Startr— essentially  mak- 
ing it  an  entitlement  for  poor  children — aca- 
demics are  increasingly  questioning  its 
claims  and  worth. 

Others,  including  the  founder  of  Head 
Start,  warn  that  it  may  be  expanded  too  fast 
and  that  one  in  three  of  the  preschool  cen- 
ters is  so  poorly  run  it  is  a  waiste  of  money. 

"Politicians  always  seem  to  be  the  last 
people  to  catch  on  to  academic  trends."  said 
John  Hood,  author  of  a  1992  Cato  Institute 
study  that  showed  that  new  research  is 
"raising  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  Head 
Start."  "Even  boosters  of  the  program  grant 
that  by  itself  it  will  not  create  huge  bene- 
fits." he  said. 

Several  recent  studies  dispute  the  long- 
held  assertion  that  SI  invested  in  Head  Start 
saves  many  dollars  later  in  health,  edu- 
cation, even  criminal  justice  bills.  They  con- 
tend that  Head  Start,  a  program  born  in  the 
Great  Society  to  provide  schooling,  food  and 
health  services  to  poor  3-  and  4-year-olds, 
has  immediate  benefits,  but  that  they  often 
wear  off  as  early  as  the  second  gi^de. 

Edward  Zigler.  the  Yale  professor  who 
founded  Head  Start  during  the  Johnson  ad- 


ministration, believes  the  concept  is  still  a 
good  one  but  recommended  against  putting 
more  money  into  it  unless  it  is  improved. 

He  cited  a  new  report  by  the  Health  and 
Human  Service  Department  inspector  gen- 
eral that  calls  many  of  the  programs  poorly 
administered  and  unsuccessful  in  giving 
youngsters  even  basic  care. 

"If  30  percent  closed  down,  there  would  be 
no  great  loss,"  Zigler  said. 

"Why  put  a  lot  of  kids  in  a  program  that 
is  no  good?"  he  said.  "Until  the  program  has 
reached  a  certain  minimum  level  of  quality, 
they  shouldn't  put  one  more  kid  in  it."  He 
estimated  that  36  to  40  percent  of  the  Head 
Start  centers  are  "high  quality." 

Because  so  many  people  desperately  want 
to  help  poor  children  and  Head  Start  has 
shown  more  promise  than  many  other  anti- 
poverty  programs,  it  has  been  a  popular  po- 
litical cause.  But  an  increasing  number  of 
critics  say  the  program  was  expanded  fast 
without  quality  control. 

The  number  of  youngsters  the  programs 
serves  has  doubled  in  the  past  few  years.  It 
now  serves  800,000  preschoolers. 

Last  year,  then-President  George  Bush  ap- 
proved a  S600  million  increase  bringing  the 
total  annual  cost  to  $2.8  billion. 

According  to  those  familiar  with  the  new 
inspector  general  report,  some  centers  have 
been  given  so  much  money  so  fast  that  they 
cannot  spend  it.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
recruit  enough  new  students  and  teachers. 
Also,  because  47  percent  of  the  teachers  are 
paid  only  $10,000  a  year,  it  has  been  difficult 
to  recruit  a  quality  staff 

This  week,  Clinton  pledged  an  additional 
$514  million  infusion  to  continue  Head  Start 
programs  this  summer.  He  also  proposed  add- 
ing another  $785  million  next  year  and  wants 
to  double  Head  Start's  budget  to  nearly  $6 
billion  by  1997. 

"We  all  know  that  Head  Start,  a  program 
that  prepares  children  for  school,  is  a  success 
story,"  Clinton  said  during  his  televised  ad- 
dress to  Congress  Wednesday  night.  "We  all 
know  that  it  saves  money,  but  today  it  just 
reaches  barely  over  a  third  of  all  the  eligible 
children.  Under  this  plan  every  eligible  child 
will  be  able  to  get  a  head  start." 

"This  is  not  just  the  right  thing  to  do;  it 
is  the  smart  thing."  However,  Republicans 
like  Rep.  Bill  Archer  (R-Tex.)  aren't  so  sure. 

"There  is  clearly  no  definitive,  conclusive 
study  on  the  cost-benefit  of  the  program 
over  the  long  term,"  he  said.  "But  there  are 
some  studies  that  show  a  high  degree  of  fade- 
out"  of  the  program's  benefits  if  there  is  no 
follow-through. 

Some  studies  have  shown  that  Head  Start 
raises  a  child's  standardized  test  scores  and 
increases  the  likelihood  that  the  student  will 
not  be  placed  in  expensive  special  education 
programs. 

But  even  supporters  agree  that  some  of  the 
program's  benefits  can  disappear  shortly 
after  the  program  ends.  They  argue  that 
Head  Start  is  well  worth  its  price  tag  but 
good  follow-through  programs  are  essential. 

Common  sense,  Zigler  said,  tells  people  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  give  disadvantaged  pre- 
schoolers vaccinations,  food  and  phonics  les- 
sons. But,  Zigler  added,  "any  honest  person 
is  saying  let's  do  this  carefully  and  not 
throw  our  money  away." 

(From  The  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19,  1993] 

Head  Start  Is  CRrricizED,  Even  by  Its 

Friends 

(By  Jason  DeParle) 

Washington,  March  18— At  the  moment  of 

its  crowning  political  success.  Head  Start, 

the  lavishly  praised  preschool  program,   is 


suddenly  being  subjected  to  quibbles,  criti- 
cisms and  outright  assaults. 

President  Clinton  has  extolled  the  program 
as  an  example  of  Government  at  its  best  and 
is  asking  Congress  to  increase  financing  by 
more  than  $9  billion  over  the  next  five  years, 
which  could  double  the  program's  size  by 
then. 

But  several  Government  and  academic  re- 
ports, some  new  and  some  newly  emphasized, 
say  the  program  suffers  from  considerable 
management  problems  and  has  not  produced 
the  results  that  some  of  its  supporters  have 
long  claimed. 

AN  AWKWARD  SrTUATION 

The  debate  has  created  an  awkward  situa- 
tion for  some  Head  Start  advocates,  who  are 
celebrating  the  program  as  a  grand  success 
while  acknowledging  that  it  needs  some 
patching  up.  Or,  as  Helen  Blank,  a  lobbyist 
at  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  puts  it,  "The 
program  is  the  greatest  program  ever,  and  it 
needs  some  strengthening." 

Mr.  Clinton  has  said  that  every  dollar 
spend  on  the  program  will  bring  $3  in  future 
cost  savings.  But  his  arithmetic  derives  from 
a  single  study  of  a  different  preschool  pro- 
gram, not  Head  Start. 

Studies  of  Head  Start  have  typically  found 
that  most  of  its  academic  benefits  wear  off 
after  three  years,  with  children  who  attend 
the  progrram  then  performing  no  better  than 
those  who  did  not. 

Supporters  of  the  program  contend  that  it 
also  produces  other  benefits,  like  bringing 
Improved  health  care  to  children  and  better 
social  services  to  their  families.  But  two 
unpublished  Government  reports  suggest 
that  these  benefits  may  have  been 
misreported  and  exaggerated,  and  they  sug- 
gest that  a  larger  Head  Start  program  may 
have  difficulty  finding  qualified  teachers  and 
adequate  buildings. 

In  addition,  the  program  has  received  some 
strong,  if  affectionate,  criticism  from  one  of 
its  most  eminent  supporters,  Edward  Zigler, 
a  psychologist  at  Yale  University  who  helped 
found  it. 

In  recent  weeks,  Mr.  Zigler  has  repeatedly 
said  that  he  thinks  only  about  half  the  na- 
tion's 1,400  Head  Start  programs  are  of  high 
quality,  while  about  a  quarter  are  "mar- 
ginal" and  the  rest  are  so  poorly  run  that 
they  are  doing  virtually  nothing  to  help  the 
children. 

Some  of  these  problems  have  been  quietly 
recognized  for  years.  But  they  are  now  re- 
ceiving new  attention  in  a  debate  that  is  no 
longer  simply  about  an  effort  to  teach  chil- 
dren their  colors  but  a  virtual  referendum  on 
the  efficacy  of  Government  programs. 

Mr.  Zigler's  frank  remarks  are  intended  to 
bring  more  support  to  the  program,  in  the 
form  of  higher  teacher  salaries  and  more  in- 
tensive social  services.  But  even  if  such  im- 
provements occur,  Mr.  Zigler  has  said,  he 
thinks  the  program's  benefits  will  continue 
to  fade  after  several  years  unless  significant 
improvements  are  made  in  the  public  school 
system. 

Some  Congressional  conservatives  have 
seized  on  the  criticisms  to  oppose  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's proposal  and  paint  the  President  as  a 
spend-happy  liberal  who  is  wasting  tax- 
payers' money. 

THE  CRrrERIA  CHANGE 

Part  of  the  confusion  over  the  program's 
accomplishments  stems  from  the  fact  that 
Head  Start  has  been  justified  on  different 
and  shifting  grounds. 

Some  supporters  emphasize  the  program's 
immediate  effect  on  a  child's  academic 
skills.  Others  say  that  while  those  benefits 


wear  off,  the  program  produces  important 
health  benefits  and  social  skills.  And  still 
others  emphasize  the  effect  the  program  has 
on  parents  both  in  encouraging  them  to  be 
involved  in  their  children's  education  and  in 
offering  them  jobs  as  instructors. 

The  most  recent  round  of  conflict  centers 
on  two  draft  reports  from  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral at  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  The  reports,  which  have  not  been 
made  public,  question  the  extent  to  which 
the  program  is  improving  children's  health 
or  bringing  new  services  to  their  families. 

DISPUTE  ON  IMMUNIZATION 

The  report  examined  the  files  of  3,100  chil- 
dren in  80  different  Head  Start  programs. 
While  Head  Start  officials  have  contended 
that  88  percent  of  the  enrolled  children  are 
fully  immunized,  the  investigators  said  the 
records  showed  complete  Immunizations  for 
only  43  percent  of  the  children. 

They  said  they  were  unsure  whether  the  re- 
maining children  were  missing  their  immu- 
nizations or  whether,  the  programs  had  sim- 
ply not  recorded  them.  The  report  also  found 
that  only  28  percent  of  the  families  enrolled 
received  most  or  all  of  the  social  services 
they  need. 

A  second  report  also  questioned  the  ability 
of  the  system  to  accommodate  a  sudden 
large  expansion,  saying  that  40  percent  of 
the  programs  had  recently  experienced  prob- 
lems in  hiring  qualified  staff,  more  than  a 
quarter  had  been  unable  to  enroll  eligible 
children  and  a  third  had  major  problems  in 
finding  enough  space  for  an  expanded  pro- 
gram. 

Officials  at  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  are  disputing  some  of  the 
findings.  "It  is  our  feeling  that  this  over- 
states the  problem,"  said  Avis  Lavelle,  a  de- 
partment spokeswoman.  She  said  the  dis- 
crepancy in  immunization  rates  was  prob- 
ably due  to  poor  records,  not  missing  serv- 
ices. 

But  she  added,  "Let  me  be  very  clear  in 
saying  this.  We  acknowledge  that  there  are 
problems  in  terms  of  uneven  quality  in  the 
delivery  of  services." 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  BOTH? 

Mr.  Clinton  has  pledged  to  add  $1.8  billion 
next  year  to  the  $2.8  billion  currently  being 
spent,  but  has  not  said  how  the  money  will 
be  spent.  This  sets  the  stage  for  a  fight  be- 
tween those  moat  eager  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram's enrollment  and  those  who  want  to 
improve  its  quality.  "The  discussions  are 
really  just  beginning,"  said  an  Administra- 
tion official  involved  in  them. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  just  read  a  cou- 
ple of  paragraphs  from  these  articles: 

"Others,  including  the  founder  of 
Head  Start"— they  are  talking  about 
Mr.  Zigler — "warn  it  may  be  expanded 
too  fast  and  that  one  in  three  of  the 
preschool  centers  is  so  poorly  run  it  is 
a  waste  of  money." 

It  also  cites  "*  *  *  a  Cato  Institute 
study  that  showed  that  new  research  is 
'raising  doubts  about  the  efficacy  of 
Head  Start.' " 

I  will  read  another  (juote,  and  this  is 
by  Mr.  Zigler.  It  says:  "Why  put  a  lot 
of  kids  in  a  program  that  is  no  good?" 
He  said.  "Until  the  program  has 
reached  a  certain  minimum  level  of 
quality,  they  shouldn't  put  one  more 
kid  in  it."  He  estimated  that  35  to  40 
percent  of  the  Head  Start  centers  are 
"high  quality." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
this  program.   I  have  supported  Head 


Start  in  the  past  and  I  know  of  some 
programs  in  my  State  that  are  doing  a 
good  job  and  I  compliment  them  for  it. 
But  I  will  conclude  with  this  last  sen- 
tence  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Talking  about  Mr. 
Zigler,  "Common  sense,  tells  people  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  give  disadvantaged 
preschoolers  vaccinations,  food  and 
phonics  lessons.  But,"  Zigler  added, 
"any  honest  person  is  saying  let's  do 
this  carefully  and  not  throw  our  money 
away." 

Mr.  Zigler  is  the  founder  of  the  Head 
Start  Program.  He  is  saying  we  should 
do  a  better  job  with  the  money  we  are 
spending  before  we  throw  away  addi- 
tional resources.  I  happen  to  think  he 
is  correct. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  seeks  time?  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  so  interesting  to 
listen  to  my  friends  here  on  the  floor 
talk  about  Mr.  Zigler.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Head  Start  Program.  He 
was  the  one,  in  1969,  when  the  Westing- 
house  study  came  in — which  was  a  poor 
study,  under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, with  Secretary  Richardson — who 
was  able  to  persuade  the  President  to 
continue  the  program. 

Then  in  1980  he  did  another  study, 
analyzing  the  Head  Start  Program, 
talking  about  its  benefits  and  about  its 
needs,  talking  about  the  importance  of 
not  just  adding  more  children  but  the 
importance  of  quality  of  those  pro- 
grams and  strengthening  the  parental 
involvement  and  talking  about  follow- 
through  programs.  The  administration 
for  10  years  ignored  those  recommenda- 
tions. 

Then  in  1990  we  have  this  study  of  the 
Head  Start  Program  making  a  series  of 
recommendations  again,  and  the  Bush 
administration  abolished  them. 

The  issue  here  is  we  have  a  good  pro- 
gram and  we  have  to  make  it  better. 
We  hear  the  opponents  say:  Look,  what 
is  happening  to  those  children  is  we  are 
not  having  the  adequate  followthrough. 
That  is  the  problem  with  the  schools, 
not  the  Head  Start  Program. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  allocated  in 
1990.  when  George  Bush  signed  that 
program,  full  funding.  It  passed  here 
unanimously.  President  Bush  sup- 
ported that  program.  Now  under  Presi- 
dent Clinton  we  say  we  want  to  do 
what  President  Bush  signed  on  to  do. 
and  we  will  take  4  more  years  in  doing 
it.  And  now  the  opposition  party  is  say- 
ing no  way. 


Mr.  President,  it  just  does  not  make 
sense.  We  understand  the  importance 
of  taking  the  Chapter  1  Program, 
which  we  will  be  reauthorizing  this 
year,  taking  the  recommendations  of 
the  other  studies  that  have  been  made 
on  this  program  to  strengthen  it,  en- 
hance it.  But  it  comes  with  poor  grace, 
Mr.  President,  from  those  who  have  re- 
fused to  take  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Zigler  on  this,  to  distort  and  mis- 
represent his  position. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
him  15  minutes  ago  and  he  said  he  de- 
plored those  individuals  who  were  dis- 
torting and  misrepresenting  his  posi- 
tion on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  number  of  letters 
and  materials  in  support  of  the  Head 
Start  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Yale  UNrvERsrrv, 
New  Haven.  CT.  March  9.  1993. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy. 

Chairman,    Senate    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources.   U.S.  Senate.    Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  In  view  of  your 
long  history  of  commitment  to  and  effective 
advocacy  for  our  nation's  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. I  wanted  to  share  with  you  the  en- 
closed letter  signed  by  16  scholars  and  early 
childhood  experts.  As  you  will  read,  these  ex- 
perienced professionals  enthusiastically  sup- 
port President  Clinton's   proposal   to   fully 
fund  and  strengthen  Head  Start. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
you  on  efforts  to  make  quality  Head  Start 
services  available  to  every  child  In  need  of 
them. 

Cordially, 

Edward  Zigler, 
Sterling  Professor  of  Psychology. 

March  4,  1993. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  We  the  under- 
signed enthusiastically  endorse  President 
Clinton's  proposal  to  strengthen  and  fully 
fund  Head  Start.  We  urge  you  to  work  to  en- 
sure that  his  proposal  is  approved  by  the 
Congress,  sending  a  strong  signal  to  the  na- 
tion that  our  government  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  investing  in  our  children's  devel- 
opment and  potential. 

Elxpanding  Head  Start  is  the  best  way  to 
guarantee  that  all  children  enter  school 
ready  to  learn.  The  program  supports  both 
young  children  and  their  families  through  a 
range  of  comprehensive  services.  Evidence 
from  research  clearly  demonstrates  that 
high  quality  comprehensive  preschool  pro- 
grams yield  substantial  long-term  benefits 
for  low-income  children,  promoting  their 
healthy  development  and  future  success. 

We  strongly  support  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  make  the  resources  avail- 
able to  strengthen  the  quality  of  Head  Start, 
and  are  pleased  to  see  their  emphasis  on  this 
important  issue.  For  too  many  years.  Head 
Start  programs  have  been  pushed  to  expand 
enrollment  without  sufficient  attention  to 
improving  quality. 

Head  Start  has  many  excellent  programs 
and  some  that  need  strengthening.  The  fact 
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that  some  Head  Start  programs  need  im- 
provement cannot  and  should  not  be  used  as 
an  excuse  for  delaying,  whittling  down,  or 
opposing  the  President's  effort.  The  proposed 
investments  are  urgently  needed  now.  both 
to  further  strengthen  Head  Start's  quality 
and  to  expand  the  program  so  that  all  eligi- 
ble children  can  participate. 

Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  support  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  full  funding  request  for  Head 
Start.  Fulfilling  the  promise  of  full  funding 
Is  long  overdue,  and  is  a  necessary  step  in 
helping  America's  disadvantaged  children 
get  the  foundation  they  need  to  be  tomor- 
row's leaders,  taxpayers,  and  productive  citi- 
zens. 

Sincerely. 

Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Aber.  Associate  Professor 
of  Clinical  and  Developmental  Psychology, 
Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Ernest  Boyer.  President.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing. 

Dr.  T.  Berry  Brazelton.  Professor  of  Pedi- 
atrics. Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Urie  Bronfenbrenner.  Jacob  Gould 
Schurman  Professor  of  Human  Development 
and  Family  Studies,  Cornell  University. 

Dr.  Robert  Cooke.  Chairman.  Scientific 
Advisory  Board,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Founda- 
tion and  Chairman,  Head  Start  Planning 
Committee. 

Dr.  Eugene  Garcia.  Dean  of  Social 
Sciences.  University  of  California,  Santa 
Cruz. 

Dr.  Edmund  W.  Gordon,  John  M.  Musser 
Professor  of  Psychology  Emeritus,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Sharon  Lynn  Kagan.  Senior  Associate. 
Bush  Center.  Yale  University. 

Drs.  Craig  and  Sharon  Ramey.  Directors, 
Civitan  International  Research  Center  and 
Professors.  University  of  Alabama.  Bir- 
mingham. 

Dr.  Julius  B.  Richmond,  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  Emeritus,  Department  of  So- 
cial Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  Sandra  Scarr.  Commonwealth  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology.  University  of  Virginia. 
Charlottesville. 

Ms.  Lisbeth  Schorr.  Director.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Project  on  Effective  Services. 

Dr.  David  Weikart.  President.  High/Scope 
Educational  Research  Foundation. 

Dr.  Sheldon  H.  White.  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Katherine  Taaffe  Young.  Assistant  Di- 
rector. Task  Force  on  Meeting  the  Needs  of 
Young  Children.  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York  (affiliation  for  identification  pur- 
poses only). 

Dr.  Edward  Zigler,  Sterling  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Yale  University. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  March  11.  1993. 

Remarks  bv  the  Preside.nt  to  Children's 
Defe.n'se  Fund  Conference 

The  Preside.vt.  Thank  you  very  much.  La- 
dies and  gentlemen:  distinguished  members 
of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  board;  Sec- 
retary Reich  and  Secretary  Riley— did  you 
see  the  way  Secretary  Reich  rushed  out 
when  they  said  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  (Laughter.)  That's  not  true;  I  pushed 
him  through  the  door  so  I  could  get  a  laugh 
out  of  it.  I  Laughter. ) 

My  dear  friend.  Marian  Wright  Eklelman,  as 
usual,  your  introduction  has  left  me  nothing 
to  say.  (Laughter.) 

I  will  say  this:  I  know  a  lot  of  people  will 
come  here  and  tell  you  how  much  they  ap- 
preciate people  who  are  children's  advocates; 
not  very  many  people  appreciate  it  enough 


to  marry  one — and  I  did.  (Laughter  and  aj>- 
plause.)  I  also  have  savaged  the  ranks  of  the 
CDF  board.  My  wife  had  to  resign  because 
she  was  married  to  a  presidential  candidate. 
And  then  Donna  Shalala  had  to  resign  be- 
cause I  gave  here  a  job.  (Laughter.)  Which  on 
Sunday,  she'd  probably  rather  swap  for  being 
chair  of  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  board. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  I  look  out  on 
this  crowd  and  I  see  many  old  friends  that — 
you  know,  a  lot  of  people  ask  me  what  it's 
like  to  be  President.  And  I  don't  know  if  I 
can  explain  it,  but  it  is  different.  [Laughter.] 
And  the  other  day — people  either  want  to 
walk  around  on  tippy-toe  or  take  a  baseball 
bat  and  whack  your  head  off.  There  seems  to 
be  nothing  in  between.  And  the  other  day 
Hillary  had  a  number  of  people  into  the 
White  House  on  the  first  floor  to  some  sort 
of  meeting.  And  I  got  off  on  the  floor  and  I 
had  to  go  someplace  else.  And  all  of  a  sud- 
den, all  these  people  were  there.  And  I 
walked  out  into  this  crowd  and  I  started 
shaking  their  hands.  And  the  guy  who  was 
with  me  said.  "Oh.  Mr.  President.  I'm  so 
sorry  that  you  had  to  deal  with  all  those  peo- 
ple." I  said.  "That's  all  right.  I  used  to  be 
one."  (Laughter.) 

I  hope  I  will  be  again  some  day.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Meanwhile.  I'm  going  to  depend  on  you 
and  the  American  people  to  keep  me  just  as 
close  to  humanity  as  I  possibly  can. 

I've  just  come  from  a  remarkable  event  in 
Maryland  with  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Congress  who  are  friends  of  the  Children's 
Defense  Fund.  We  were  there — Secretary 
Reich  was  there  with  me;  we  flew  back.  And 
we  were  at  a  plant  that  belongs  to  Westing- 
house.  It  used  to  be  a  defense  plant  and  it  is 
increasingly  becoming  a  domestic  tech- 
nology plant.  And  we  went  there  to  announce 
an  economic  conversion  program  to  try  to 
help  more  people  who  are  losing  their  jobs 
from  military  cutbacks  either  in  the  private 
or  the  public  sector  find  new  opportunities 
moving  toward  the  economy  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury. (Applause.) 

This  is  a  very  important  thing.  We've  been 
reducing  defense  since  1965,  and  no  nation 
would  so  reduce  one  sector  of  its  economy 
that  provided  so  many  high-wage,  high- 
growth  jobs  that  was  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
new  technology.  No  other  nation  would  ever 
have  done  what  we've  done  with  no  clear 
strategy  but  what  to  do  with  all  those  re- 
sources, all  those  people,  to  try  to  help  to 
build  our  economic  base.  So  we  will  continue 
to  reduce  defense,  as  we  must,  but  we're  try- 
ing to  plan  for  the  future  of  those  people  and 
those  incredible  resources. 

I  saw  military  technology  turn  into  an 
electric  car  that  will  drive  over  80  miles  an 
hour  and  which  may  hold  the  promise  of  end- 
ing our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  clean- 
ing up  our  atmosphere.  I  saw  a  police  car 
with  a  computer  screen  with  visual  imaging 
developed  for  defense  technology,  which  can 
now  be  used  immediately  to  transmit  to  po- 
lice officers  who  have  it  pictures  of  missing 
children  immediately  while  they're  in  their 
car.  (Applause.)  I  saw  a  plane  with  radar 
technology  which  just  came  back  from  deal- 
ing with  the  difficult  incident  in  Waco. 
Texas;  and  another  plane— defense  tech- 
nology—another plane  with  a  different  sort 
of  technology  now  which  can  be  put  on  all  of 
our  commercial  air  flights  to  detect  wind 
shears,  which  is  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
airline  misfortunes  now  among  commercial 
airlines. 

I  say  all  this  because — everybody  says, 
well,  that's  a  great  idea,  and  it's  self-evident, 
and  why  haven't  we  been  doing  this.  But  it  is 
simply  reflective  of  a  problem  we  have  had 


in  this  country  for  some  time,  which  is  that 
we  have  undervalued  the  importance  of  In- 
creasing the  capacity  of  our  people.  We  have 
talked  a  lot  about  a  lot  of  things  in  America, 
but  when  you  strip  it  all  away  and  you  look 
at  where  we  have  been  sort  of  out  of  sync 
with  many  other  countries  and  with  where 
we  have  to  go  in  the  future,  it  is  clear  that 
on  a  broad  range  of  areas,  we  have  simply 
undervalued  the  importance  of  making  a 
commitment  to  the  idea  that  we  don't  have 
a  person  to  waste,  that  everybody  counts, 
and  that  what  you  can  do  affects  not  only 
your  future  but  mine  as  well.  (Applause.) 

These,  of  course,  are  the  arguments  that 
the  Children's  Defense  Fund  has  been  mak- 
ing since  its  inception  in  its  struggles  to  get 
a  better  deal  for  America's  children.  They 
have  become  far  more  important  arguments 
in  the  last  decade. 

In  1985,  a  remarkable  thing  happened,  a 
thing  altogether  laudatory  in  our  country: 
our  senior  citizens  became  less  poor  than  the 
rest  of  us— a  thing  we  can  be  proud  of.  People 
used  to  have  to  live  in  absolute  agony  won- 
dering what  would  happen  to  their  parents. 
You  still  do  if  you  have  long-term  care  prob- 
lems. But  most  elderly  people  now.  because 
of  Social  Security  and  supplemental  security 
income  and  Medicare,  can  look  forward  to  a 
security— and  because  of  the  pension  reforms 
of  the  last  several  years,  can  look  forward  to 
a  security  in  their  later  years  that  10  or  20  or 
30  years  ago  was  utterly  unheard  of.  And  it 
is  really  a  testimony  to  the  farsightedness  of 
our  country. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
decade,  we  began  to  experience  a  new  class  of 
poor  people  who  were  dramatically  under- 
valued. They  were  little  children  and  their 
poor  parents — usually  their  single  poor  par- 
ents. And  they  had  no  advocates  in  many 
councils  of  power.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  and  a  few  others 
who  walked  with  them  through  life,  many  of 
the  good  things  which  have  been  done  would 
not  have  been  done,  and  all  the  things  which 
were  done  were  not  enough  to  reverse  the 
trends  of  the  1980s  when  the  elderly  became 
less  poor  and  the  children  became  more  poor. 

Now,  because  many  of  you  in  this  room 
have  continued  this  fight,  and  because  of  the 
decisions  the  American  people  made  in  the 
last  election,  we  once  again  have  a  chance  to 
invest  in  the  hopes  and  the  dreams  of  our 
children.  (Applause.) 

I  have  asked  the  United  States  Congress  to 
embrace  a  program  that  recognizes,  as  was 
said  earlier,  that  we  have  two  big  deficits  in 
this  country.  We  have  a  huge  budget  deficit, 
but  we  also  have  a  huge  investment  deficit. 
It  was  a  cruel  irony  of  the  last  12  years  that 
we  not  only  took  the  government  debt  fl-om 
$1  trillion  to  $4  trillion,  with  annual  deficits 
now  in  excess  of  $300  million  projected  for 
the  next  few  years  unless  we  change  it,  but 
we  found  a  way  in  all  of  that  to  actually  re- 
duce our  investment  in  our  future  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

How  could  it  happen?  Well,  it  happened  be- 
cause of  a  big  military  buildup,  it  happened 
because  of  a  big  tax  cut  early,  it  happened 
because  health  care  costs  have  been  com- 
pletely out  of  control,  it  happened  because 
an  underperforming  economy  didn't  produce 
many  revenues.  But  it  happened  also  because 
there  were  not  enough  people  who  said  we 
must  constantly  invest  in  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  a  modem  society— the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  be  healthy  and  strong  and 
good. 

So  you  have  all  these  anomalies.  The  Unit- 
ed States,  the  world's  strongest  economy, 
has  the  third  worst  record  in  the  Western 
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Hemisphere  for  immunizing  its  children 
against  preventable  childhood  diseases.  The 
United  States,  a  country  that  has  dominated 
the  economy  of  the  world  for  the  last  half  a 
century,  has  higher  rates  of  adult  illiteracy 
and  school  dropout  and  dysfunction  among 
adults  than  most  of  its  major  competitors, 
and  the  highest  rate  of  incarceration  of  any 
country  in  the  world— something  we  rank 
first  in. 

That  bespeaks  our  inability  to  make  the 
diversity  of  our  country  a  source  of  strength 
instead  of  weakness,  and  to  deal  with  the 
stark  dilemmas  of  poverty  in  ways  that  at 
least  give  the  children  a  chance  to  do  better. 
Well,  now  we  have  a  chance. 

The  good  news  is  we  know  a  lot  about  what 
works.  We've  known  for  years  through  clear 
studies  that,  though  not  perfect.  Head  Start 
and  WIC  and  immunizations  really  do  make 
a  difference.  We  know  that  if  you  give  chil- 
dren a  better  life  and  you  strengthen  their 
families,  you  make  the  economy  stronger 
and  you  free  up  money  to  be  spent  on  things 
like  that  economic  conversion  program  I 
just  visited  today. 

We  know  that  if  we  focus  on  people  and 
their  capacities,  it  really  does  work.  That's 
why  I  was  really  pleased  that  the  first  bill  I 
signed  was  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave 
Act  because  it  will,  even  to  those  who  oppose 
it,  make  their  businesses  more  productive, 
not  less,  by  securing  family  life  and  making 
it  possible  for  people  to  be  good  parents.  (Ap- 
plause.) That's  why  the  long-term  economic 
plan  and  the  short-term  economic  stimulus  I 
asked  the  Congrress  to  embrace  includes 
funds  to  put  our  people  first  for  700,000  sum- 
mer jobs  for  young  people;  for  the  beginnings 
of  summer  Head  Start  programs  where  they 
don't  exist;  for  beginning  to  set  up  the  infra- 
structure of  immunization  where  it  isn't  so 
that  we  can  start  to  do  the  work  that  has  to 
be  done. 

We  have  simply  got  to  Invest  in  our  people 
in  ways  that  work.  Marian  has  already  said 
it.  but  I  will  reiterate— this  budget  is  funded 
by  the  Congress,  will  fully  fund  Head  Start 
and  WIC — (applause) — will  create  a  network 
of  Immunization  efforts  which  will  permit  us 
to  finally  immunize  our  little  children 
against  preventable  childhood  diseases.  (Ap- 
plause.) Something  that  will  save,  over  the 
long  run,  ten  bucks  for  every  dollar  we  put 
into  it.  How  do  you  explain— I  mean,  how  can 
you  possibly  justify  to  anybody,  that  our 
country  with  the  power  of  its  economy,  that 
produces  the  vast  majority  of  vaccines  pro- 
duced anywhere  in  the  world,  is  better  only 
than  Bolivia  and  Haiti  in  this  hemisphere  in 
immunizing  our  children? 

And  you  know,  you  have  to  have  a  certain 
core  of  immunization  to  make  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  outbreak  of  diseases.  We  are 
dangerously,  perilously  close  to  falling  below 
that  core  of  immunized  children  in  many  dif- 
ferent areas.  This  is  a  big  deal,  folks. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  have  this  attitude 
now.  that  we  ought  to  invest  as  we  cut  the 
deficit.  The  plan  that  I  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress reduces  the  deficit  dramatically,  has 
150  specific  budget  cuts,  starts  with  an  exam- 
ple from  the  White  House  staff.  We  cut  the 
staff  in  the  next  fiscal  year  25  percent  below 
the  staffing  levels  that  I  found  when  I  came. 
We  cut  $9  billion  out  of  the  administrative 
costs  of  federal  agencies.  And  I  mean  they're 
real  cuts;  they're  going  into  the  budget. 
They  cannot  be  escaped.  (Applause.) 

I'm  glad  you're  clapping  for  that,  you 
know,  because  the  people  that  are  attacking 
me  act  like  anybody  that  wants  any  money 
from  the  government  just  loves  all  that  bu- 
reaucracy you  have  to  put  up  with.  1  know 
better.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 


We  also  raised  some  tax  money.  I  saw  the 
proof  of  an  article  by  David  Stockman  com- 
ing out  in  a  magazine  soon  which  talked 
about  how  the  clear  problem  is  that  the  tax 
base  of  this  country  was  dramatically,  fun- 
damentally and  permanently  eroded  in  1981; 
that  Social  Security's  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  gross  national  product  today  as  it 
was  back  in  1981. 

So  we  have  to  raise  some  more  money  if  we 
want  to  reduce  the  debt.  But  we  also  try  to 
reverse  the  investment  gap  in  things  that 
you  didn't  come  here  to  talk  about,  like 
transportation  and  clean  water  and  better 
sewage  systems,  and  things  that  will 
strengthen  the  environment  and  put  people 
to  work  and  increase  our  productivity.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  things  like  community  develop- 
ment operations  to  add  jobs  to  high  unem- 
ployment areas;  in  national  service,  which 
Marian  mentioned,  and  in  other  areas  that 
will  increase  the  capacity  of  people  to  work, 
to  grow,  to  learn,  to  nourish. 

Now.  there  are  people,  believe  it  or  not. 
who,  number  one.  don't  want  to  pass  a  stim- 
ulus package  at  all  because  they  say  the 
economy's  great.  That's  because  most  people 
in  Washington  are  employed.  Talk  to  them 
about  that,  will  you.  (Laughter.)  And  who 
think  that  this  program  would  be  even  bet- 
ter if  it  didn't  have  any  new  Investment  at 
all. 

Now,  to  be  fair  to  those  people,  there  are 
basically  three  lines  of  attack — you're  going 
to  the  Hill;  I  want  you  to  know  I  need  your 
help.  I  need  your  help  because  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  without  jobs,  there  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple without  adequate  jobs.  Most  of  the  new 
jobs  created  in  this  last  round — 365.000  last 
month— hallelujah,  that's  great.  But  more 
than  half  of  them  were  part-time  jobs  that 
don't  have  health  care  benefits  for  the  kids 
and  the  families.  (Applause.) 

You  need  to  know  what  they  are  saying — 
the  people  against  whom  you  must  argue. 
They  will  say.  number  one.  we  can  cut  the 
deficit  even  more  if  we  just  didn't  have  any 
investment.  Or  if  we  didn't  take— pass  any  of 
the  President's  spending  programs,  we  could 
cut  the  deficit  as  much  and  raise  taxes  less. 

The  problem  with  that  argument  is  those 
people  think  there  is  absolutely  no  dif- 
ference between  putting  another  child  in 
Head  Start  and  keeping  somebody  working 
in  an  agency  when  the  job  is  no  longer  need- 
ed and  can  be  phased  out.  in  supporting  a 
regulatory  apparatus  that  has  long  since  lost 
its  justification,  in  funding  a  pork  barrel 
project  that  can't  possibly  be  justified.  In 
other  words,  these  people  think  anything  the 
government  spends  is  equally  bad.  Educating 
a  kid  to  go  to  college  is  the  same  as  continu- 
ing the  subsidy  for  sheep  or  any  other  pro- 
gram. No  difference.  Government  spending  is 
government  spending  is  government  spend- 
ing. There  is  no  difference. 

Now,  do  you  believe  that  in  your  own  lives? 

Q.  Noooo. 

The  President:  No.  I  mean,  in  your  lives. 
If  you  take  home  a  check  every  month,  is  it 
the  same  whether  you  spend  it  on  making  a 
house  payment,  making  a  car  payment,  sav- 
ing money  for  your  child's  education,  or  just 
paying  for  an  extra  helping  at  dinner?  Of 
course  not.  There  are  distinctions  in  the  rel- 
ative impact  of  how  you  spend  your  pay,  how 
your  business  invests  its  money,  and  how 
your  government  invests  your  money.  And 
so  when  people  tell  you  there's  no  difference, 
tell  them  that's  wrong.  (Applause.) 

And  then  there  is  a  crowd  that  says.  well, 
these  programs  don't  really  make  any  dif- 
ference; Head  Start  doesn't  work  and  there's 
no  proof  Head  Start  works.  Now,  this  is  an 


interesting  argument.  (Laughter.)  These  peo- 
ple say— most  of  those  who  think  there's  no 
proof  Head  Start  works  still  believes  trickle- 
down  economics  did.  (Applause.) 

Until  I  proposed  phasing  in  the  full  funding 
of  this  program,  many  of  those  who  them- 
selves objected  had  previously  voted  to  ex- 
pand it.  To  be  fair.  President  Bush  praised 
Head  Start  at  every  turn.  A  few  years  ago. 
Senator  Dole  introduced  his  own  legislation 
to  expand  it.  Sure,  there  are  serious  criti- 
cisms rooted  in  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a 
new  program.  There  are  people  who  say  it's 
not  evenly  good  across  the  country.  That  is 
true.  There  are  people  who  say  it  could  be 
managed  better.  That's  true.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  say  that  cognitive  improvements 
don't  always  last  more  than  two  years  after 
children  stop  attending,  depending  on  where 
they  are.  That's  true. 

One  big  deal  is  how  strong  the  parents'  in- 
volvement really  is.  There  are  those  who 
say— (applauses— there  ought  to  be  more 
school-based  programs  or  more  home-based 
programs,  and  we've  worked  hard  on  that  at 
home.  All  that's  true.  That  is  not  an  excuse 
not  to  fully  fund  Head  Start.  (Applause.) 

Our  programs  will  serve  more  children,  but 
it  will  also  strengthen  the  quality  of  Head 
Start  and  put  some  flexibility  back  into  the 
program  so  that  it  can  meet  the  needs  of  the 
different  communities  that  are  served.  But 
those  who  choose  to  ignore  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  of  the  program's  success  have 
an  obligation  to  tell  us  why  more  children 
with  high  self-esteem  and  better  grades  and 
better  thinking  skills  and  better  predictable 
long-term  performance  is  such  a  bad  idea.  I 
think  it's  a  great  idea.  (Applause.) 

But  we  must,  in  fairness  to  the  criticisms, 
become  our  own  most  severe  critics.  That's 
where  you  come  in.  because  all  of  you  live 
out  there  where  these  programs  work.  You 
could  give  a  better  criticism  of  what's  wrong 
with  most  of  these  public  programs  that 
those  who  don't  want  to  find  them.  Most  of 
you  could.  So  tell  them  you  know  it  is  up  to 
us  to  be  our  own  most  severe  critics. 

I  just  asked  the  Vice  President  to  review 
every  program  in  the  government;  come 
back  to  me  in  six  months  with  all  kinds  of 
other  things  that  we  can  stop  doing  or  that 
we  can  modify,  or  that  we  can  push  back  to 
people  at  the  grassroots  level.  If  we  who  be- 
lieve in  government  don't  have  the  courage 
to  change  it,  we  cannot  expect  those  who 
don't  to  help  us  in  our  efforts.  (Applause.) 

And  this  is  just  the  beginning.  Just  two 
days  ago  I  asked  Secretary  Shalala  to  draft 
a  new  child  welfare  initiative  to  combine 
family  support  and  family  preservation  serv- 
ices— (applause) — to  do  more  to  build  on  the 
work  of  Senator  Rockefeller  and  Congress- 
men Matsui  and  Congresswoman  Shroeder; 
and  to  do  more  for  families  at  risk,  espe- 
cially those  at  risk  of  foster  care  placement, 
even  as  we  try  to  strengthen  our  efforts  to 
enforce  child  support  enforcement  for  those 
who  have  been  abandoned  by  one  parent. 
(Applause.) 

Now.  there  is  a  third  argument  against  this 
effort.  There  are  those  who  say.  yes.  Head 
Start's  a  good  deal;  WIC  is  a  good  deal.  The 
immunization's  a  good  deal;  and  yes.  we 
ought  to  invest  as  opposed  to  consume. 
There  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  in  the  way 
this  money  is  spent  and  investment  is  bet- 
ter—investment in  our  children,  our  future. 
But  we  still  ought  not  to  do  it  because  we 
need  even  more  deficit  reduction. 

And  let  me  say.  that  is  an  argument  you 
must  treat  with  respect.  We  have  gone  from 
a  Jl-trillion  deficit  to  a  $4-trillion  deficit  in 
12  years.  We  have  imposed  a  crushing  burden 
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on  the  present,  and  a  blreer  one  on  the  fu- 
ture. And  if  you  think  about  it,  it's  really  an 
Income  transfer.  Now  that  we're  spending  15 
cents  of  every  dollar  you  pay  the  g-overn- 
ment — most  of  you  are  middle  class  people — 
and  we  spend  15  cents  of  every  dollar  you  pay 
the  government  paying  interest  on  the  debt. 
Those  bonds  are  largely  held  by  upper  in- 
come people.  So  there  are  now  a  lot  of  lib- 
erals in  the  Congress  who  are  rethinking 
their  old  positions  on  things  like  the  mecha- 
nisms by  which  we  move  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  theory  that  we're  spending  all 
this  money  having  an  income  transfer  from 
middle-class  taxpayers,  lower-income  tax- 
payers, to  people  who  hold  the  bonds  because 
we  didn't  have  the  discipline  to  run  our 
budgets  better. 

And  if  we  don't  do  something  about  the 
deficit— we  just  keep  on  spending  like  we 
are — by  the  end  of  the  decade,  your  annual 
debt  will  be  J653  billion  a  year.  The  interest 
service  will  be  about  22  cents  of  your  tax  dol- 
lar. Twenty  cents  on  the  dollar  of  every  dol- 
lar in  America,  public  and  private,  will  go  to 
health  care.  So  we  have  to  change. 

But  my  answer  to  those  who  say.  well,  let's 
just  don't  invest  because  this  deficit  is  such 
a  big  problem,  is.  number  one.  we  got  into 
this  mess  over  12  years,  and  we  have  more 
than  four  years  to  get  out  of  it.  (Applause.) 
Number  two.  we  are  reaping  the  benefits  of 
the  clear  and  disciplined  and  determined  ef- 
fort that  the  congressional  leadership  has 
now  agreed  to  make  with  me  to  bring  the 
deficit  down.  We  have  interest  rates  at  very, 
very  low  rates.  We  have  the  stock  market 
back  up. 

People  say.  hey.  this  thing  is  going  to 
work.  All  of  you  can  now  look  at  whether 
you  should  refinance  your  home  or  your  car. 
Businesses  should  refinance  their  debt.  If  we 
get  all  this  debt  refinanced  in  the  next  year, 
that  will  add  S80  to  SlOO  billion  back  in  our 
economy.  We  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  a 
disciplined  program  to  reduce  the  deficit 
today.  But  if  we  do  not  also  at  the  same  time 
recognize  that  for  12  years  we  have  ignored 
our  obligations  to  invest  in  our  jobs,  in  our 
people,  in  our  education,  if  we  don't  do  that 
we  will  pay  for  that  neglect  tomorrow,  just 
like  we're  paying  for  yesterday's  neglect 
today.  We  can  do  both  things.  (Applause.) 

There's  another  argument  you  need  to 
make — and  I'm  speaking  for  my  wife  now.  as 
well  as  for  me— which  is  that  if  you  just  cut 
out  all  these  programs  that  we  believe  in.  if 
you  just  cut  them  plumb  out.  you'll  still 
have  an  increase  in  the  deficit  again,  start- 
ing in  about  five  years,  because  of  the  explo- 
sion in  health  care  costs.  The  real,  ultimate 
answer  to  the  deficit  problem  is  to  bring 
health  care  cost  in  line  with  inflation  and 
provide  a  decent  system  of  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  (Applause.) 

And  we  can  do  that.  So,  with  discipline, 
with  a  willingness  to  both  cut  and  tax,  with 
a  willingness  to  reduce  consumption  expend- 
itures and  increase  investment  in  our  future. 
we  can  do  the  things  that  we  have  to  do.  But 
we  can't  walk  away  from  any  of  our  chal- 
lenges and  expect  the  results  America  needs. 
If  we  walk  away  from  the  health  care  chal- 
lenge, it  doesn't  matter  what  they  do  on  all 
these  other  cuts,  you'll  be  swallowed  up  m 
debt  five  or  six  years  again— if  we  walk  away 
from  the  health  care  challenge. 

If  we  walk  away  from  the  challenge  to 
raise  some  more  revenues  and  cut  the  spend- 
ing we  must,  we'll  lose  control  of  our  eco- 
nomic destiny  even  if  we  spend  more  money 
on  the  programs  you  want.  You'll  be  raising 
and  educating  healthier,  more  well-educated 
kids  to  a  weaker  economy. 


But  if  we  reduce  the  deficit  and  we  forget 
about  the  fact  that  in  the  world  we  live  in, 
the  only  thing  that  really  counts  is  people, 
every  factory  can  be  moved  overseas.  Three 
trillion  dollars  in  money  crosses  national 
lines  every  day.  Everything  is  mobile  except 
us;  we're  here,  we  don't  want  to  move. 
(Laughter.)  All  we've  gofs  each  other  now  in 
America.  (Applause.) 

That's  what  we've  got.  And  if  we  ignore 
that,  we  don't  think  those  little  kids  that 
live  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  in  my  home 
state,  many  of  whom  never  see  a  dentist  the 
whole  time  of  their  childhood,  need  a  better 
shot  in  life  because  of  us  as  well  as  them;  if 
we  don't  believe  that  those  kids  that  are  sit- 
ting out  there  in  the  barrios  in  Los  Angeles, 
in  the  black  community,  in  the  Hispanic 
community,  in  the  Asian-American  commu- 
nity, waiting  for  the  resolution  of  the  Rod- 
ney King  trial  only  because  it  stands  for  ev- 
erything else  that  ever  happened  to  them— 
(applause)— not  because  of  the  trial  but  be- 
cause of  what  it  stands  for— if  we  don't  think 
that  we  need  to  prove  that  a  county  like  Los 
Angeles  County  with  people  from  150  dif- 
ferent racial  and  ethnic  groups  can  live  to- 
gether and  learn  together  and  grow  together 
and  if  they  play  by  the  rules  can  have  the 
right  to  earn  a  decent  living,  and  we  don't 
think  that  effects  the  rest  of  us.  we  haven't 
learned  very  much  in  the  last  12  years.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

And  so  I  ask  you  to  do  this:  I  ask  you  to  go 
to  the  Congress  and  ask  them  to  support  this 
program.  And  go  with  respect,  because  I 
promise  you  most  of  these  people  are  trying 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  dilemmas  of  this 
time.  And  they  have  gotten  one  big  message: 
that  is  that  we  made  a  horrible  mistake  to 
let  the  deficit  get  out  of  hand  like  we  did  in 
the  last  12  years.  And  they  deserve  respect 
for  getting  that  message.  And  they  now  have 
a  President  who  will  take  the  lead  and  face 
some  of  the  heat  for  the  unpopularity  of  the 
decisions  which  have  to  be  made.  Go  with  re- 
spect for  that.  Say  you  had  to  do  that  and  we 
respect  that.  (Applause.) 

But  remind  them  that  out  in  the  country 
where  you  live,  bringing  down  the  deficit  is 
important  if  it  gives  people  jobs  and  raises 
people's  incomes,  and  if  there  are  people  out 
there  who  can  seize  the  opportunities  of  the 
future.  And  what  you  represent  is  the  future, 
■you  represent  the  needs  of  the  people  who 
will  not  be  able  to  perform  even  with  a  sen- 
sible economic  policy  unless  we  do  better  in 
health  care,  in  education,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  needs  of  our  poorest  children.  That 
is  what  you  represent.  None  of  this  other 
stuff  will  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans  unless  we 
put  the  American  people  first  in  all  of  these 
decisions. 

That  is  the  message  I  plead  with  you  to 
bring   to   the   Congress.    (Applause.)  Thank 
you.  and  God  bless  you  all. 
Reports  advcxating  Democratic  Scheme  of 
Full  Funding  for  Head  Start 

(After  28  Years.  Head  Start  Is  Still  Rich 
With  Promises— Short  On  Funding) 

"From  all  perspectives.  Head  Start  works. 
The  problem  is  that  today,  a  quarter  century 
after  Head  Start  was  authorized  by  Congress, 
two-thirds  of  those  eligible  still  are  not 
being  served.  Over  the  years  literally  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  young  children  have 
been  ignored.  This  is  inexcusable.  How  can 
America  continue  to  justify  denying  children 
access  to  a  program  that  will  help  them  suc- 
ceed in  school  and  in  life,  and  that  will  bene- 
fit the  nation  in  the  long  run?  It  is  as  unethi- 
cal as  withholding  a  vaccine  that  would  pro- 
tect children  from  a  dreaded  disease. 

"We  propose  giving  all  children  the  right 
to  such  a  service— with  full  funding  by  1995. 


This  is  one  peace  dividend  that  would  pay  off 
handsomely  in  the  long  run."— "Ready  to 
Learn:  A  Mandate  for  the  Nation  (1992)."  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  Dr.  Ernest  Boyer.  President. 

"Children  who  have  not  received  the  care 
and  developmental  stimulation  that  provide 
a  foundation  for  learning  are  often  at  serious 
risk  of  experiencing  a  succession  of  failures 
in  school.  These  early  experiences  of  failure 
can  lead  to  detachment  from  the  educational 
process  and  later  school  drop  out.  Moreover, 
the  presence  in  a  classroom  of  even  a  few 
children  who  are  unprepared  for  school  can 
disrupt  the  class,  distract  other  students, 
and  lessen  the  teacher's  effectiveness,  there- 
by undermining  the  entire  class's  edu- 
cational process. 

"The  National  Commission  on  Children 
recommends  that  all  children,  from  the  pre- 
natal period  through  the  first  years  of  life, 
receive  the  care  and  support  they  need  to 
enter  school  ready  to  learn.  In  particular,  we 
urge  that  Head  Start  be  available  to  every 
income-eligible  child  in  the  United 
States."— "Beyond  Rhetoric:  A  New  Agenda 
for  Children  and  Families,"  National  Com- 
mission on  Children  (1991). 

"CED  continues  to  support  full  funding  of 
Head  Start  to  increase  enrollment  of  all  eli- 
gible three-to-five-year-olds,  and  we  urge 
Congress  to  follow  through  with  the  appro- 
priations that  will  match  the  full-funding 
authorization  targets  by  1994.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  it  is  equally  important  that  Con- 
gress promote  the  effectiveness  of  Head 
Start  by  ensuring  adequate  funds  for  main- 
taining the  quality  of  services  in  both  new 
and  existing  programs. 

"We  believe  that  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  to  act  on  the  knowledge  that  our  chil- 
dren are  our  future.  If  we  fail  to  nurture  and 
educate  all  our  children,  we  will  be  closing 
the  doors  of  opportunity  to  a  growing  num- 
ber of  young  people  and  excluding  them  from 
participation  in  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  The  cost  of  failure  is  enormous,  for  what 
is  at  stake  is  the  survival  of  our  free-enter- 
prise economy,  our  democratic  system,  and 
the  American  dream  itself."— "The  Unfin- 
ished Agenda:  A  New  Vision  for  Child  Devel- 
opment and  Education,"  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  (1991). 

"In  the  last  few  years,  various  blue-ribbon 
panels  of  business  and  education  leaders, 
governors,  and  others  have  for  immediate 
steps  to  reverse  troubling  trends  among 
young  disadvantaged  children.  The  concerns 
emerge  from  evidence  indicating  that  mil- 
lions of  poor  young  children  suffer  from  in- 
adequate "building  blocks"  necessary  to 
reach  their  full  cognitive  potential.  Such 
disturbing  trends  pose  serious  barriers  to  en- 
suring a  competent  and  competitive  future 
workforce. 

"The  reports  urge  investments  in  cost-ef- 
fective, preventive  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged young  children  as  part  of  a  broader 
"early  intervention"  strategy  necessary  for 
these  children  to  become  part  of  a  strong 
workforce.  In  particular,  these  panels  have 
focused  on  effective  programs  that  serve 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  eligible  children. 

"While  calling  for  bold  deficit  reduction 
measures,  business  leaders,  governors,  and 
others  have  urged  Congress  to  target  avail- 
able resources  on  expanding  key  effective 
programs  such  as  WIC  and  Head  Start."  "In- 
vesting in  Young  Children."  Center  on  Budg- 
et and  Policy  Priorities  (1991). 

Other  Reports  calling  for  Universal  Access 
to  Head  Start  for  eligible  3.  4.  and  5  year  old 
children  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

Report  of  the  National  Task  Force  on 
School  Readiness  (1992>— chaired  by  Gov- 
ernor Bill  Clinton; 


"Leave  No  Child  Behind" — Children's  De- 
fense Fund  (1992): 

"Alive  and  Well:  A  Research  and  Policy 
Review  of  Programs  for  Poor  Young  Children 
Children"— National  Center  for  Children  in 
Poverty  (1991): 

"Concern  for  Younger  Generations"- 
AARP(1991); 

•Head  Start:  The  Nation's  Pride.  A  Na- 
tion's Challenge— Silver  Ribbon  Panel  (1990): 

National  Governors  Task  Force  Report  on 
Children  (1989): 

"The  Common  Good:  Social  Welfare  and 
the  American  Future"— Ford  Foundation 
(1989): 

"To  Secure  Our  Future:  The  Federal  Role 
in  Education"— National  Center  on  Edu- 
cation and  the  Economy  (1989); 

"Reclaiming  the  American  Dream:  Fiscal 
Policies  for  a  Competitive  Nation" — Council 
on  Competitiveness  (1988). 

THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY  SPEAKS 

"The  first  of  the  national  education  goals 
emphasizes  that  all  children  should  start 
school  ready  to  learn.  One  could  argue  that 
this  is  the  most  important  goal  of  all  be- 
cause it  is  the  beginning  of  life,  a  critical  pe- 
riod, that  sets  the  stage  for  virtually  all  of 
an  individual's  later  achievement. 

"We  must,  at  a  minimum,  continue  the 
commitment  made  last  year  to  fully  fund  the 
Head  Start  program  of  all  eligible  3-5  year 
olds.  To  fully  fund  an  enriched  Head  Start 
program  that  could  serve  3,  4,  and  5  year 
olds,  would  be  in  the  range  of  $6  billion  to  $7 
billion,  according  to  the  best  estimates 
available  based  on  current  population  sur- 
veys."—William  H.  Kohlberg.  President.  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Business. 

"We  need  to  make  an  even  larger  commit- 
ment for  the  future,  the  very  near  future. 
Head  Start  should  be  expanded  so  that  every 
poor  child  who  needs  its  comprehensive  ap- 
proach can  benefit  from  it.  Among  the  rec- 
ommendations in  our  policy  statement  is 
full  funding  of  all  eligible  three  to  five  year 
olds  by  the  end  of  1994."— Mr.  Frank  Doyle, 
Senior  Vice  President,  General  Electric. 

"We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  principle  of 
early  intervention  to  promote  school  readi- 
ness is  now  receiving  the  support  it  needs 
and  deserves  from  the  highest  levels  of  our 
political  leadership — President  Bush  and  the 
nation's  governors.  We  continue  to  support 
full  funding  of  Head  Start  to  increase  enroll- 
ment of  all  eligible  3-5  year  olds,  and  we  urge 
Congress  to  follow  through  with  the  appro- 
priations that  will  match  full  funding  au- 
thorization targets  by  1994." — James  J. 
Renier,  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer, Honeywell,  Inc. 

HEAD  Start:  Twenty-Eight  Years  of 
Achievement 

Every  day,  in  thousands  of  communities 
across  America,  children  come  to  Head  Start 
to  learn  to  work  with  other  children,  to  re- 
ceive a  rich  set  of  early  experiences,  and  to 
learn  about  the  world  around  them.  Their 
parents  are  encouraged  to  play  an  active  and 
central  role  in  their  early  learning  experi- 
ences. 

Head  Start  helps  children  build  the  con- 
fidence and  skills  they  need  to  succeed  in 
school  and  to  become  the  leaders,  taxpayers, 
and  productive  citizens  of  the  future.  A  Head 
Start  experience  for  all  eligible  children  is 
vital  to  achieving  our  nation's  first  edu- 
cation goal— that  all  children  enter  school 
ready  to  learn. 

Head  Start  is  a  very  special  program.  It 
recognizes  that  in  order  to  thrive,  young 
children  must  not  only  have  a  quality  early 
education,  but  also  must  be  healthy  and  well 


nourished  and  have  their  parents  actively  in- 
volved in  their  learning.  The  program's 
multifaceted  approach  is  essential  to  its  suc- 
cess in  helping  low-income  children  and  fam- 
ilies: 

Children  who  have  a  good  preschool  experi- 
ence will  be  better  prepared  for  school. 

Children  who  are  provided  breakfast,  and 
enough  to  eat  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  will 
be  better  able  to  concentrate  in  school  and 
generally  more  likely  to  thrive. 

Children  who  are  immunized  and  receive 
regular  check-ups  and  health  care  will  be 
healthier,  which  means  they  will  miss  less 
school  and  have  more  energy  and  heightened 
attention  when  they  are  in  class.  This  can 
help  improve  their  performance  throughout 
their  school  careers. 

Low-income  parents  who  are  struggling  to 
support  their  children  against  overwhelming 
odds  receive  the  help  they  need  to  become 
stronger  partners  in  their  children's  learning 
experiences  and  to  take  steps  toward  self- 
sufficiency  themselves. 

Low-income  communities  can  draw 
strength  by  helping  themselves  and  running 
their  own  programs. 

Head  Start  parents  read  to  their  children 
more,  and  show  more  interest  in  their  chil- 
dren's reading  and  writing  skills  than  simi- 
lar non-Head  Start  parents.  They  also  have 
their  children  help  more  around  the  house. 

Head  Start  forges  strong  and  innovative 
community  partnerships.  For  example,  two 
New  Jersey  Head  Start  centers,  two  feder- 
ally-funded community  health  centers,  and 
the  Prudential  Foundation  have  worked  to- 
gether to  establish  satellite  clinics  at  each 
of  the  Head  Start  centers.  Head  Start  chil- 
dren, their  siblings  younger  than  six,  and 
other  children  in  the  community  may  re- 
ceive physical  exams,  immunizations  and 
certain  primary  health  services  in  these  sat- 
ellite clinics. 

Head  Start  provides  jobs  for  Head  Start 
parents  and  community  residents.  More  than 
a  third  of  its  staff  are  parents  of  current  or 
former  Head  Start  children. 

HEAD  START  CHILDREN 

The  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start  come 
from  a  diverse  group  of  families,  almost  all 
of  whom  are  struggling  to  survive  on  ex- 
tremely low  incomes.  Families  must  have  in- 
comes below  the  federal  poverty  line  to  be 
eligible  for  Head  Start.  In  1993.  for  example, 
a  family  of  three  would  have  to  have  a  gross 
annual  income  of  less  than  S11.900  for  their 
child(ren)  to  participate  in  Head  Start.  Up  to 
ten  percent  of  children  may  be  from  families 
with  incomes  above  the  poverty  line. 

Head  Start  primarily  serves  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  five,  with  the 
majority  of  the  children  being  age  four.  Head 
Start's  Parent  and  Child  Centers  and  mi- 
grant programs  provide  services  to  families 
with  infants  and  toddlers.  Children  with  dis- 
abilities make  up  13  percent  of  Head  Start's 
enrollment. 

RACE  AND  ETHNICITi'  OF  CHILDREN  IN  HEAD 
START,  1992 

Hispanic  (23.0%) 

Asian  (3.0%) 

Native  American  (4.0%) 

White  (33.0%) 

Black  (37.0%) 

HEAD  START'S  SPECUL  DIMENSIONS 

The  Head  Start  program  has  changed  and 
improved  over  time  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  low-income  children  and  families.  Con- 
gress, policymakers,  and  communities  have 
given  the  program  the  opportunity  to  grow, 
experiment  and  learn.  The  history  of  the 
Head  Start  model  is  one  of  adaptation,  flexi- 
bility, and  innovation. 


Head  Start  has  served  as  a  national  leader 
in  the  development  and  evaluation  of  inno- 
vative early  childhood  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged children  and  their  families.  The 
quality  and  diversity  of  early  childhood  de- 
velopment services  provided  in  Head  Start 
has  been  improved  through  a  wide  array  of 
special  projects  and  activities. 

Ensuring  quality  services:  A  recent  na- 
tional study  of  various  child  care  and  early 
childhood  education  settings,  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  found  that 
Head  Start  programs  were  more  likely  to 
meet  national  accreditation  standards  for 
good  quality  early  childhood  development 
programs  and  to  have  lower  turnover  rates 
than  many  other  early  childhood  and  child 
care  settings.  They  were  also  more  likely  to 
provide  comprehensive  services  and  to  in- 
volve parents  in  their  children's  learning. 
This  quality  is  maintained  by  the  Head  Start 
Performance  Standards  which  serve  as  a 
guide  to  programs  and  help  them  offer  high 
quality  services  to  disadvantaged  children 
and  their  families. 

Credentialing  for  Head  Start  Staff:  The 
Child  Development  Associate  (CDA)  pro- 
gram, created  by  Head  Start  in  1972.  helps  to 
insure  that  a  pool  of  trained  staff  are  avail- 
able to  work  with  young  children.  The  pro- 
gram provides  important  training  and  cre- 
dentials for  workers  in  Head  Start  and  other 
child  care  programs  so  that  they  can  offer 
better  services  to  children  and  families. 

Reaching  isolated  families:  Home  Start  al- 
lows isolated  families,  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  to  receive  Head  Start's  educational, 
health,  and  social  services  at  home  rather 
than  at  a  center. 

Meeting  the  needs  of  diverse  children  and 
families:  Multicultural  and  bilingual  efforts 
in  Head  Start  help  meet  the  diverse  needs  of 
families  and  children.  Almost  one-fourth  of 
children  in  Head  Start  are  from  Hispanic 
families,  and  Native-American  and  Asian 
children  are  also  represented.  Among  the  re- 
cipients of  the  program  are  children  whose 
primary  language  is  not  English  as  well  as 
recent  immigrants. 

Serving  children  with  disabilities:  Re- 
source Access  Projects  provide  training  ma- 
terials to  Head  Start  teachers  working  with 
children  with  disabilities,  who  by  law  must 
make  up  at  least  10  percent  of  Head  Start's 
national  enrollment. 

Nurturing  families  with  infants  and  tod- 
dlers: Parent  Child  Centers  serve  families 
with  young  children  from  birth  to  age  three. 
These  centers  help  parents  learn  about  the 
needs  of  their  children  and  about  the  sup- 
portive services  available  in  the  community. 

"Head  Start  has  not  only  helped  me  di- 
rectly in  the  center,  but  it  has  helped  me 
outside.  I've  been  able  to  grow.  Being  a  part 
of  the  parent  policy  council  has  really  en- 
riched my  life.  Now.  I  am  going  to  college 
and  I'm  seeking  a  higher  education  and  a 
better  way  of  life  for  my  children.  .  .  .  We 
have  a  wonderful  staff.  We  are  like  a  family 
and  we're  always  helping  one  another  and 
enriching  one  another's  life.  .  .  .  The  STEP 
Program,  the  Parent  Policy  Council,  the 
Center  meetings,  any  way  that  you're  in- 
volved with  other  members  of  Head  Start, 
really  helps  you  to  grow  .  .  .  really  enriches 
your  life.  And  it's  really  enriched  mine."— A 
Head  Start  Parent. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
ARE  COST-EFFECTIVE 

The  positive  results  of  high  quality  com- 
prehensive early  childhood  development  pro- 
grams have  been  documented  by  study  after 
study  and  indicate  both  short-  and  long-term 
benefits,  especially  for  children  of  low-in- 
come families.  For  example: 
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In  the  Perry  Preschool  Project,  two  groups 
of  low-income  three-  and  four-year  olds  were 
randomly  selected  for  follow-up;  one  group 
attended  the  program  while  the  other  did 
not.  A  comparison  of  the  two  groups  at  age 
nineteen  showed  that  those  enrolled  in  the 
program  were  less  likely  to  be  school  drop- 
outs, dependent  on  welfare,  or  arrested  for 
delinquent  or  criminal  activity.  On  average, 
this  program  saved  at  least  $3.00  for  every 
$1.00  invested. 

A  similar  study  by  the  Institute  for  Devel- 
opmental Studies  at  New  York  University 
School  of  Education  tracked  participants  in 
an  early  childhood  development  program  in 
Harlem.  The  178  young  people  who  partici- 
pated in  an  extensive  program  similar  to 
Head  Start  were  found  to  have  benefited  sig- 
nificantly in  their  adult  lives.  They  now  are 
twice  as  likely  to  be  employed  as  those  who 
did  not  participate  in  such  a  program.  Par- 
ticipants also  are  more  likely  to  have  grad- 
uated from  high  school  and  to  have  gone  on 
to  some  form  of  post-secondary  education. 

While  these  studies  were  not  of  Head  Start 
programs,  they  strongly  demonstrate  the  ef- 
fect that  comprehensive  quality  prog^rams 
can  have  on  children's  lives.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  not  conducted  similar  long- 
term  studies  of  Head  Start,  though  research 
has  found  that  Head  Start  helps  children  do 
better  in  school  and  improves  their  health 
status.  It  is  clear  from  all  of  these  research 
efforts  that  good  quality,  comprehensive  pro- 
grams like  Head  Start  can  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

SUPPORT  FOR  HEAD  START  IS  WIDESPREAD 

Over  the  past  25  years.  Head  Start  has  en- 
joyed tremendous  support  throughout  Amer- 
ica. President  Clinton  pledged  in  his  1993 
State  of  the  Union  Address  to  fully  fund 
Head  Start  by  eligible  children  still  are  not 
served  by  Head  Start.  Sufficient  funds  should 
be  guaranteed  so  that  by  FY  1999.  all  eligible 
children  are  able  to  participate. 

Ensuring  that  Head  Start  can  adapt  to  meet 
families'  needs 

Head  Start  programs  must  also  have  the 
flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  families 
they  serve  and  offer  them  high  quality,  effec- 
tive services.  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
goals,  an  investment  plan  for  Head  Start 
must: 

Offer  full-day.  full-year  Head  Start 
Today,  most  Head  Start  programs  operate 
on  a  part-day.  part-year  basis.  This  means 
that  many  low-income  parents  who  are  ei- 
ther working  full-time,  or  are  struggling  to 
become  self-sufficient  and  find  a  job.  cannot 
use  the  program.  Those  Head  Start  programs 
that  want  to  provide  full-time  care  must  put 
together  complex  funding  packages  with  fed- 
eral child  care  dollars  to  extend  their  hours. 
This  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  Head 
Start  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
families  in  their  communities.  Head  Start 
programs  should  be  able  to  offer  the  choice 
of  full-day.  full-year  services  so  that  chil- 
dren do  not  have  to  be  shifted  between  nu- 
merous caregivers  in  a  single  day.  and  so 
that  children  of  low-income  working  parents 
can  participate. 

Make  Head  Start  available  during  the  summer 
months 

The  majority  of  Head  Start  programs  close 
during  the  summer  months.  Low-income 
children  typically  do  not  have  summer  camp 
or  other  special  programs  awaiting  them. 
and  thus  many  are  left  to  play  on  streets 
that  are  becoming  increasingly  dangerous. 
Others  spend  endless  hours  in  vacant  lots  or 
empty  and  overheated  apartments,  in  some 


cases  cared  for  by  siblings  as  young  as  six  or 
seven  years  old. 

Allowing  Head  Start  to  remain  open  during 
the  summer  benefits  children,  their  families, 
and  low-income  communities.  Children  will 
be  better  able  to  sustain  the  gains  that  they 
have  made  during  the  school  year,  and  will 
have  access  to  the  many  essential  services 
(such  as  health  care  and  nutritional  meals) 
that  Head  Start  provides.  They  will  also 
have  a  safe  and  stimulating  haven  during  the 
long  summer.  Furthermore,  their  parents 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  receive  the  impor- 
tant services  they  need— such  as  access  to 
assistance  in  dealing  with  problems  such  as 
inadequate  job  skills  or  illiteracy  or  sub- 
stance abuse. 

Help  families  with  infants  and  toddlers 

Head  Start  serves  primarily  three-  and 
four-year-olds,  but  is  designed  to  allow  local 
areas  the  nexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  communities.  Research  is  clear  that 
most  effective  programs  for  low-income  chil- 
dren begin  early  in  a  child's  life.  Given  the 
extraordinary  stresses  faced  by  today's  poor 
families — such  as  substance  abuse  and  home- 
lessness — and  the  dearth  of  services  available 
for  families  with  very  young  children,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  before  that  help 
be  made  available  to  families  of  infants  and 
toddlers. 

Head  Start's  Qualitii'  and  Effectiveness 

Head  Start  is  this  nation's  premier  early 
childhood  program.  It  builds  on  what  we 
know  works  for  children,  catching  health 
and  developmental  problems  early  and  in- 
volving parents  in  their  children's  learning. 
Yet  opponents  of  Head  Start  are  seeking  to 
delay,  whittle  down,  or  even  defeat  President 
Clinton's  proposal  to  fully  fund  the  program 
by  raising  concerns  about  the  program's 
quality  and  effectiveness. 

While  a  few  critics  of  Head  Start  question 
the  program's  quality,  there  are  many  excel- 
lent Head  Start  programs  around  the  coun- 
try. A  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  found  that  Head  Start  pro- 
grams are  much  more  likely  than  other  early 
childhood  programs  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive services  such  as  health  care  and  nutri- 
tious meals,  and  to  involve  parents  in  their 
children's  learning.  It  also  found  that  Head 
Start  programs  are  more  likely  to  meet  na- 
tional accreditation  standards  for  good  qual- 
ity early  childhood  programs  than  many 
other  early  childhood  and  child  care  pro- 
grams. 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  program  that 
is  serving  more  than  700.000  children  through 
nearly  1.400  grantees,  some  Head  Start  pro- 
grams need  improvement.  The  weaknesses  of 
these  programs  often  can  be  traced  directly 
to  past  federal  policies  which  increased  sub- 
stantially the  numbers  of  children  partici- 
pating in  Head  Start  without  adequate  at- 
tention to  quality.  Responding  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Head  Start  community.  Con- 
gress took  a  series  of  important  steps  in  1990 
to  improve  quality.  The  new  Administration 
is  committed  to  building  upon  these  steps  to 
make  sure  that  Head  Start  meets  its  full  po- 
tential. 

We  know  that  Head  Start  and  programs 
like  Head  Start  work  for  low-income  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  Research  has  found 
that  children  enrolled  in  Head  Start  are  less 
likely  to  be  in  special  education  classes  or 
retained  in  grade.  Head  Start  also  improves 
children's  health  and  nutritional  status,  pro- 
vides a  strong  source  of  support  for  their 
parents,  and  helps  parents  become  more  ac- 
tively involved  in  their  children's  learning. 
While  the  federal  government  has  not  con- 


ducted long-term  studies  of  Head  Start,  stud- 
ies of  other  high  quality  comprehensive 
early  childhood  programs  repeatedly  have 
shown  that  such  programs  can  help  low-in- 
come children  do  better  in  school  and  go  on 
to  lead  more  productive  lives. 

The  fact  that  some  Head  Start  programs 
need  improvement  cannot  and  should  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  to  oppose  full  funding  for 
Head  Start^-in  fact,  the  President's  proposal 
is  needed  now  precisely  to  strengthen  pro- 
gram quality  while  also  enabling  all  eligible 
children  to  participate. 

Head  Start:  The  Nation's  Pride,  a 
Nation's  Challenge 
executive  summary 
Head  Start  approaches  its  25th  anniversary 
with  an   impressive  record  of  achievement 
and  a  new  set  of  challenges.  Over  the  years. 
Head  Start  has  provided  comprehensive  serv- 
ices including  health,  education,  parent  in- 
volvement and  social  services  to  more  than 
11  million  children  and  their  families.  The 
program  has  proven  to  be  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  our  nation's  future  and  has  received 
widespread  support  from  parents,  the  general 
public,  policymakers  and  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Since  1965.  the  importance  of  effective 
early  childhood  programs  has  grown  and  the 
demands  on  Head  Start  services  have  in- 
creased. During  the  past  25  years,  the  per- 
centage of  children  living  in  poverty  has  es- 
calated at  an  alarming  rate.  Today.  Amer- 
ican families  are  much  more  likely  to  have 
working  mothers  and  to  be  headed  by  single 
parents.  At  the  same  time,  problems  such  as 
substance  abuse  and  homelessness  pose  seri- 
ous threats  to  child  development  and  family 
life. 

Despite  these  new  challenges,  funding  for 
this  very  successful  program  has  fallen  far 
short  of  meeting  the  needs  of  poor  children 
and  families.  Inadequate  funding  is  a  serious 
barrier  to  protecting  program  quality,  ex- 
panding enrollment  and  encouraging  services 
that  are  more  responsive  to  today's  families. 
Furthermore,  although  new  funding  streams 
for  early  childhood  programs  have  emerged, 
they  do  not  come  close  to  filling  the  gap  for 
critically  needed  high  quality  comprehensive 
services  or  for  establishing  a  cohesive  early 
childhood  system. 

To  meet  these  challenges  and  to  build  on 
Head  Start's  success,  the  Silver  Ribbon 
Panel  recommends  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment: 

Invest  in  the  quality  of  Head  Start  to  en- 
sure that  the  program  provides  effective 
comprehensive  services  to  children  and  fami- 
lies. 

We  believe  that  ensuring  the  quality  of 
Head  Start  should  be  the  top  priority.  Imme- 
diate steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  staff 
compensation  and  training;  expand  the  pro- 
gram's capacity  to  provide  family  support 
and  developmentally  appropriate  practice; 
and  improve  facilities,  transportation  and 
program  oversight.  A  portion  of  Head  Surt 
funding  should  be  earmarked  for  such  im- 
provements. 

Increase  funding  so  that  all  eligible  chil- 
dren who  need  Head  Start  can  participate 
and  local  programs  can  provide  services  that 
meet  the  needs  of  today's  families: 

We  believe  that  all  eligible  children  in 
need  of  Head  Start  services  should  have  ac- 
cess to  high  quality  programs.  Since  we 
know  that  low-income  children  and  families 
today  have  a  variety  of  needs,  our  vision  of 
Head  Start  includes  expanded  enrollment 
and  service  delivery  that  is  more  responsive 
to  such  diversity.  This  means  providing  addi- 
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tional  program  options.  Including  full  day. 
and  allowing  multiple  years  of  service  that 
may  begin  at  a  younger  age. 

lYovide  leadership  to  build  a  more  coordi- 
nated and  effective  system  of  services  for 
children  and  families  through  collaboration 
and  research: 

We  see  Head  Start  becoming  a  model  of 
quality,  a  catalyst  for  change  and  a  source  of 
innovation  within  a  network  of  services  for 
young  children  and  families.  This  vision 
calls  for  Increased  efforts  to  promote  col- 
labor'ation  and  research.  Collaboration 
should  focus  on  continuing  the  progress 
made  In  Head  Start  as  children  move  on  to 
public  school,  fostering  linkages,  between 
Head  Start  and  other  early  childhood  pro- 
grams, building  the  supply  of  and  access  to 
other  human  services,  and  enlisting  the  sup- 
port of  the  business  community. 

The  panel  endorses  three  broad  principles 
regarding  Head  Start  funding.  First.  It  Is  a 
federal  responsibility  to  ensure  adequate  re- 
sources for  program  Improvement  and  expan- 
sion. This  means  making  Head  Start  a  prior- 
ity In  the  national  budget  and  providing  fed- 
eral leadership  to  encourage  other  public  and 
private  investments  in  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. 

Second.  Head  Start  expenditures  per  child 
should  be  Increased.  Expenditures  must  be 
adequate  enough  to  meet  program  quality 
and  flexible  enough  to  meet  local  needs. 
Third.  Head  Start  expansion  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  continuation.  Improvement 
and  expansion  of  other  early  childhood  and 
human  services  needed  by  low-income  fami- 
lies. 

We  conclude  by  suggesting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  formal  Head  Start  advisory  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  recommendations  set 
forth  by  the  panel  and  advise  on  long  range 
plans.  We  believe  that  such  an  ongoing  group 
would  help  ensure  that  the  spirit  of  this  25th 
anniversary  will  move  Head  Start  success- 
fully into  the  twenty-first  century. 

Actual  Head  Start  Funding  History:  1991. 
$1.95  billion;  1992.  $2.2  billion;  1993.  $2.8  bil- 
lion; 1994.  0. 

1990  Head  Start  Reauthorization  Funding 
Targets:  1991.  $2.38  billion;  1992.  $4.2  billion; 

1993.  $5.9  billion;  1994.  $7.67  billion. 

Clinton    Head    Start    Full    Funding   Plan; 

1994.  $4.15  billion;  1995.  $4.97  billion;  1996  $5.81 
billion;  1997  $6.74  billion;  1998.  $7.67  billion. 

Currently.  Head  Start  funding  is  less  than 
50  percent  of  amount  the  Congress  author- 
ized for  1993  in  the  1990  Reauthorization; 

President  Clinton  has  set  us  on  a  respon- 
sible course  by  laying  out  an  Investment 
strategy  designed  to  achieve  In  1998 — what 
the  Congress  authorized  for  1994; 

PROJECT  HEAD  START  STATISTICAL  FACT  SHEET 

fiscal  K-ar  '^'""  1**' 

Head  Start  Dudtel  1992  actual         "" """°" 

pnation 

Local  Head  Start  proiecls 

Proiecis  in  Slates  and  teinloiies       Sl.967.107.000     S2.497.7B8.000 
Native  A/nefican  and  migrant 
prosrams     153.755.000  185.3O8.000 

lolal _._ _...       2120.862.000       2.683.096.000 

Support  activities 

Iraininf  and  teclinical  assist- 

ance/spcciai  proiecls  lor  cliil- 

dren  mlh  disabilities  47.076.000  58.588.000 

Researcti.  demonstration  and 

evaluation    8.500.000  8.899.600 

Monitormt/pfotram  levmi S.402.000  5  702.000 

Transition  20.000.000  20.000.000 

TotH 2.201.800.000       2.776.289.600 

Note  — Mumbef  oi  (rantees  (liscal  year  1992).  1.370 

other  facts 
The  program  Is  administered  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Children.  Youth  and  Fami- 


lies (ACYF).  Administration  for  Children  and 
Families  (ACF).  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (DHHS). 

Grants  are  awarded  by  the  DHHS  Regional 
Offices  and  the  ACYF  Native  American  and 
Migrant  Program  Branches  to  local  public 
agencies,  private  non-profit  organizations 
and  school  systems  for  the  purpose  of  operat- 
ing Head  Start  programs  at  the  community 
level. 

During  the  1991-1992  operating  period  Head 
Start  programs  report  that: 

13.4  percent  of  the  Head  Start  enrollment 
consisted  of  children  with  disabilities  (men- 
tal retardation,  health  impairments,  visual 
handicaps,  hearing  impairments,  emotional 
disturbance,  speech  and  language  Impair- 
ments, orthopedic  handicaps  and  learning 
disabilities). 

82  percent  of  the  Head  Start  teachers  had 
degrees  in  early  childhood  education  or  had 
obtained  the  Child  Development  Associated 
(CDA)  credential. 

578  programs  operated  a  home  based  pro- 
gram. Home  based  services  were  provided  to 
44.630  children  by  4.396  home  visitors. 

33.8  percent  of  the  staff  were  parents  of 
current  or  former  Head  Start  children.  Over 
606.000  parents  volunteered  in  their  local 
Head  Start  program. 

94.7  percent  of  Head  Start  families  needing 
social  services  received  social  services  from 
Head  Start  and/or  through  referrals  to  other 
agencies. 

68  percent  of  Head  Start  families  have  in- 
comes of  less  than  $9,000  per  year  and  84  per- 
cent have  yearly  Incomes  of  less  than  $12,000. 

Head  Start  programs  are  encouraged  to  use 
non-Head  Start  resources  In  their  commu- 
nities for  Head  Start  children  and  their  fami- 
lies. Recent  data  show  that  63.1  percent  of 
the  Head  Start  children  are  enrolled  In  the 
Medlcaid/E^rly  Periodic  Screening  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment  (EPSDT)  program  which  pays 
for  their  medical  and  dental  services. 

Parent  and  Child  Centers  were  initially 
launched  In  1967  to  provide  comprehensive 
services  to  low  income  families  with  children 
up  to  three  years  of  age.  There  are  106  Cen- 
ters currently  in  operation  around  the  coun- 
try. The  primary  objectives  of  the  Head 
Start  Parent  and  Child  Care  Center  program 
are  the  Improvement  of  the  overall  devel- 
opmental progress  of  the  child,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  prevention  of  a  variety  of  devel- 
opmental deficits.  Increasing  parent's  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  children,  enhancing  paren- 
tal skills,  and  strengthening  the  family  unit. 

Transition  Projects— thirty-two  commu- 
nity based  organizations  were  awarded 
grants  In  1991  to  demonstrate  effective  strat- 
egies for  supporting  children  and  families  as 
they  make  the  transition  from  the  Head 
Start  program  through  kindergarten  and  the 
first  three  grades  of  public  school.  The  orga- 
nizations include  Head  Start  grantees  and 
public  school  systems.  These  projects  are 
testing  whether  providing  continuous  com- 
prehensive services  to  Head  Start  children 
win  maintain  and  enhance  the  early  benefits 
attained  by  the  children  and  their  families. 
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Dollars 

Enrollment 

state 
Uabama  —     _i 
Alaska _...     . 

40.020.653 

4.434.437 

20.728.637 

22.296.763 

219.422.605 

19,353.453 

18.694.186 

4.454.359 

9.672.836 

67,551.798 

52.224.673 

13.012 
1.067 

Arizona     _. 

6179 

Aritansas _, 

8  213 

Califofnia  

52658 

Colorado  _ 

6.604 

5JII 

Delaoaie 

Dislncl  ol  ColuinlM  .. 

1.333 
2.639 

Florida     

20.567 

Geofjij  , „ 

16.080 

Dollais 


InrDllment 


Hawaii  . 
Idalio  .. 
Illinois  . 
Indiana 
Iowa  .._, 
Kansas  . 


Kemudv  , 

Louisiaiu 

Maine  .... 

Maryland 

Massactiusetls  .. 

MicKiian 

Minnesota 

Mississippi   

Missouri _ 

Montana  

Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . 
New  Jeisey       ._ 
NewMoico    .. ... 
New  York 
North  Carolina  .. 

North  Dakota  

OHIO     -. 

OUalnma  

Onton  

Pennsylvania  

Puerto  Rico  ... 
Rhode  Island  ... 
South  Carolina  . 
South  Dakota  .... 

Tennessee  _ 

Teias  

Utah 


Vermonl 

Vifginia        

Washinfton    „ 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin     _ 

Wyoniing       

Outer  Pacitic    

Virgin  Islands 

A/nefican  Indian  . 
Migrant  ProgrMH 


7546  861 

6.745J6i 
99.851.613 
31.054.289 
16484.282 
14  175.344 
38053.223 
48.205.498 

9.476.491 
27,042.600 
42.347.763 
82J20.773 
24.372.946 
71861.334 
35,641,002 

6436.066 
10.284.375 

4.000.263 

4.080.063 
54.531,708 
13.655.100 
153.857.920 
44.259.298 

4,283  464 
84.964.311 
24.077,616 
17,759,806 
82,449.211 
95.628.988 

6.964.242 
27.716.497 

5,421.037 

39.270.696 

II3.61I.730 

10.668.599 

4.556.353 
33.134.302 
27.533.158 
18.959.237 
31.052.342 

3.370.992 

6.252.538 

4.293.601 
65.914.802 
87.839902 


Total 


2.120862.000 


1.974 

1.658 

28i02 

10.213 

5.266 

4.705 

12.467 

15.804 

3,132 

7,594 

10,159 

26.174 

7.136 

22J43 

11.972 

1.961 

3.154 

1.073 

1.016 

11.688 

4.958 

34.688 

14083 

1458 

29.132 

8.977 

3J«5 

22414 

29.031 

2.793 

9.025 

1.691 

12.481 

36.394 

3403 

1,129 

9455 

6.361 

5.842 

9665 

1121 

5.439 

1.422 

17  559 

27.211 


621.078 


Enrollment: 

Fiscal  year  1992  

Projected  for  fiscal  year  1993 
Ages  (percent); 

Number  of  5-year-olds  and 

older  

Number  of  4-year-olds  

Number  of  3-year-olds  

Number  under  3  years  of 

age  

Racial/ethnic        composition 
(percent): 

American  Indian 

Hispanic 

Black  

White  

Asian  

Number  of  classrooms: 

Fiscal  year  1992  

Projected  for  fiscal  year  1993 
Average  cost  per  child: 

Fiscal  year  1992  

Projected  for  fiscal  year  1993 
Staff: 

Paid  staff:  (fiscal  year  1992)  ... 
Projected  for  fiscal  year  1993 
Volunteers:  (Fiscal  .vear  1992) 
Projected  for  fiscal  year  1993 


621.078 
721.268 


7 

63 
27 


4 

23 

37 

33 

3 

31.254 
36.300 

3.415 
3.720 

109.345 

126.964 

950.175 

1.105.454 


PROJECT  HEAD  START 


Enrollment 


Congressional 
appropriation 


Fiscal  year 
19651 
1966  , 
l%7 
1968  , 
1969 
1970 
1971  , 
1972 
1973  . 
1974 

1975  . 

1976  . 
1977 


561.000 

$96  400.009 

733.000 

198.900.001 

681.400 

349.200.0M 

693.900 

316,200.000 

663.600 

333.900.000 

477.400 

325.700.000 

397.500 

360.000.000 

379.000 

376.300.000 

379.000 

400.700.000 

352  JOO 

403.900.000 

349.000 

403.900.000 

34S.000 

441,000.000 

33M00 

475,000.000 
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PROJECT  HEAD  START— Continued 


Enrollment 


Congfcuionai 
appropnation 


an. 
an. 
tm. 
IM  . 

an. 

MM. 


M 

an . 

IM. 

im. 
\m. 
mi. 

I9». 


39I.40O 
387.500 
376.300 
387.300 
395.800 
414.950 
442.140 
452.080 
451.732 
44S.523 
448.4«4 
450.970 
540.930 
583.471 
621.078 
'721.268 


625.000.000 

680.000.000 

735.000.000 

818.700.000 

911.700.000 

912.000.000 

995.750.000 

1.075.059.000 

1.040.315.000 

1.130.542.000 

1.206.324.000 

1. 235.000.000 

1.552.000.000 

1.951.800  000 

2.201.800.000 

2.776.289.600 


'  Summer  onln 

'Proi«cle<l  enrailmcflt  la  tiscil  year  1993 

Note— A  total  of  13.140.000  cliililren  tiave  Detn  seivei)  Iqi  tlie  oreiram 
since  It  betan  m  1965 

Table  B.— Fiscal  year  1992  Head  Start 
enrollment 


Region  I: 

Connecticut  

Maine  

Massachusetts  . 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island  .... 
Vermont  


Total 


Re^on  II: 

New  Jersey  .... 

New  York  

Puerto  Rico  ... 
Vir^n  Islands 

Total  


Region  III: 

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland  

Pennsylvania  

Virginia  

West  Virginia 


Total 


Region  IV: 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia  

Kentucky  

Mississippi  

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee  


Total 


Region  V: 

Illinois  

Indiana  .... 
Michigan  .. 
Minnesota 

Ohio  

Wisconsin  . 


Total  

Region  VI: 

Arkansas  

Louisiana  .... 
New  Mexico  . 
Oklahoma  ... 
Texas  


Total 

Region  VII: 
Iowa  .... 


5,311 
3.132 
10.159 
1.016 
2.293 
1,129 


23,040 


11.688 

34.688 

29,031 

1.422 


76.829 


1.333 
2,639 
7.594 
22,414 
9,455 
5,842 


49,277 


13,012 
20.567 
16.080 
12,467 
22,343 
14.083 
9.025 
12,481 


120,058 


28.802 
10.213 
26,174 

7.136 
29,132 

9,665 


111,122 


8,213 

15,804 

4,958 

8,977 

36,394 


74,346 


Kansas  .... 
Missouri  ., 
Nebraska  . 

Total  .... 


Region  VIII: 

Colorado  

Montana  

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 


Total 


Region  IX: 

Arizona  

California 

Hawaii   

Nevada  

Outer  Pacific 

Total 


Region  X: 

Alaska  

Idaho 

Oregon  

Washington 

Total  

Indians  

Migrants  


National  total 


Final  State  tables 


5,266 


Fiscal  year  1992: 

Connecticut 

Maine  

Massachusetts  

New  Hampshire  

Rhode  Island 

Vermont  

New  Jersey  

New  York 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands  , 

Delaware  , 

District  of  Columbia  , 

Maryland  

Pennsylvania 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

Alabama  

Florida  

Georgia 

Kentucky  

Mississippi  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  

Illinois 

Indiana  

Michigan  

Minnesota 

Ohio  

Wisconsin  

Arkansas  

Louisiana  

New  Mexico  

Oklahoma  

Texas  

Iowa 

Kansas  

Missouri   

Nebraska  

Colorado  

Montana  

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Utah  

Wyoming  

Arizona  


4,705 

11,972 

3,154 


25,097 


6.604 
1.961 
1.458 
1.691 
3.403 
1.128 


16,245 


6,179 
52,658 
1.974 
1.073 
5.439 


67,323 


1,067 
1.658 
3,885 
6,361 


12.971 
17,559 
27,211 


621.078 


$18,694,171 

9,476,482 

42.347,733 

4.080,060 

6.964.235 

4.556,350 

54.531,674 

153,857,818 

95,628.902 

4,293,597 

4,454,355 

9,672,828 

27,042,577 

82,449,145 

33,134,274 

18,959.220 

40,021,964 

67.552,007 

52,222.062 

38,053.187 

71,861,269 

44.259,257 

27,716,471 

39,270,659 

99,851,528 

31.054.260 

82,320,697 

24,372,925 

84,964,226 

31.052,313 

22.296,739 

48,205.452 

13,655.086 

24,077.589 

113.610,274 

16,484.267 

14.175,330 

35.640.966 

10.284.366 

19,356,537 

6,436.060 

4,282,718 

5,421.032 

10,670,343 

3.370,989 

20,728,619 


California  

Hawaii  

Nevada  

Outer  Pacific  

Alaska  

Idaho  

Oregon  

Washington   

Fiscal  year  1993  estimate: 

Connecticut 

Maine  

Massachusetts  

New  Hampshire  

Rhode  Island 

Vermont  

New  Jersey  

New  York 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands 

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia  .... 

Maryland  

Pennsylvania 

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

Alabama  

Florida  

Georgia  

Kentucky  

Mississippi  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Tennessee  

Illinois 

Indiana  

Michigan   

Minnesota 

Ohio  

Wisconsin  

Arkansas  

Louisiana  

New  Mexico  

Oklahoma  

Texas  

Iowa 

Kansas  

Missouri   

Nebraska  

Colorado  

Montana  

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

UUh  

Wyoming 

Arizona  

California  

Hawaii  

Nevada  

Outer  Pacific  

Alaska  

Idaho  

Oregon  

Washington  

Mr.     DOMENICI.     Mr. 


219.422,451 
7,546,855 
4,000,259 
6,252,522 
4.434,434 
6,745,361 
17,759,794 
27,533,139 

$21,987,000 

11,147.000 

49,606.000 

4.848.000 

8,187,000 

5,311,000 

64,188,000 

181,234,000 

112,579,000 

5,058,000 

5.248.000 

11,398,000 

32,104.000 

99.554,000 

39,442,000 

22,228,000 

47.089,000 

92,336.000 

66,051.000 

45.097,000 

83.507,000 

54,041,000 

32.952,000 

47,967,000 

117,503,000 

37.803.000 

106,880.000 

30,593.000 

109,942.000 

40,842,000 

26,231.000 

62,587.000 

18,998.000 

32,148,000 

171,557.000 

19.600.000 

17,755,000 

45,760,000 

12,279,000 

25.566,000 

8,172,000 

5,542,000 

6,445,000 

12.985.000 

4,152,000 

34.934,000 

302,307,000 

8,893,000 

6.389.000 

7,345.000 

5,230,000 

8,030,000 

22,227,000 

37,286,000 

President.    I 


would,  by  way  of  inquiry,  ask  my 
friend — perhaps  on  his  time  since  I  do 
not  have  any — where  was  Congress 
when  all  these  suggested  recommenda- 
tions for  change  were  made?  Did  they 
go  to  sleep?  Congress  could  have  done 
them,  if  they  wanted  to  modernize  the 
program.  Why  do  we  not  modernize  it? 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  here  to  argue 
we  should  not  fully  fund  Head  Start.  I 
do  not  know  what  level  it  ought  to  be 
funded  at.  But  I  doubt  very  seriously, 
and  I  say  this  to  the  Senate,  that  when 
it  comes  out  of  the  appropriations 
process  that  it  is  going  to  be  anywhere 
close  to  $12  billion  in  new  money  for 
Head  Start,  because  they  are  going  to 
make  some  inquiries  about  it  and  they 


are  going  to  spend  the  money  In  here — 
because  it  is  in  here  for  everything,  not 
just  Head  Start — they  are  going  to 
spend  it  on  some  other  programs. 

If  I  were  a  betting  man  I  would  bet 
with  pretty  big  odds  the  appropriators 
will  not  fund  this  to  the  amount  that  Is 
to  be  recommended  by  the  President, 

This  is  not  a  difficult  amendment.  It 
should  not  be  contentious.  The  Repub- 
licans have  supported  Head  Start.  For 
those  who  want  to  support  this  pro- 
posal this  morning.  I  view  their  vote  as 
one  saying  we  support  Head  Start.  I  do 
not  think  you  have  to  vote  against  it 
on  this  side  at  all.  If  you  want  to  vote 
for  it,  it  is  saying  we  support  Head 
Start.  It  is  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yields  the  floor.  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  that  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  the  time 
that  remains,  let  me  make  the  point 
that  has  just  been  made  in  a  sense  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  This  is  a 
program  that  has  enjoyed  tremendous 
bipartisan  support  over  the  years.  The 
reason  for  the  amendment  is  there  will 
be  a  series  of  amendments  offered  call- 
ing for  freezes  across  the  board,  no  ad- 
ditional funding,  maintaining  levels  of 
spending  at  last  year's  levels. 

I  think  many  of  us  who  believe  in  re- 
ducing spending  in  certain  areas,  keep- 
ing it  even  with  last  year  in  other 
areas,  and  increasing  it  in  certain 
areas,  want  to  make  the  point  here 
with  this  amendment  that  on  this  pro- 
gram, on  Head  Start,  we  believe  more 
investments  are  necessary. 

We  fully  understand  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  the  levels  of  full  fund- 
ing I  would  like  to  see  or  that  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  or  others 
would  like  to  see.  But  it  is  criticially 
important  that  on  this  issue  we  make 
it  clear— this  is  a  program  where  we  do 
not  believe  that  spending  ought  to  be 
maintained  at  last  year's  levels  or 
rolled  back.  We  ought  to  be  investing 
more, 

Ed  Zigler  is  a  good  friend  of  mine — 
from  Connecticut,  of  course.  We  have 
worked  with  him  on  so  many  programs 
over  the  years.  Head  Start  does  have 
some  difficulties.  The  quality  need  to 
be  improved.  We  understand  that.  If 
you  are  going  to  expand  the  program, 
as  it  should  have  been  a  decade  ago. 
clearly  you  want  to  do  more  in  the 
area  of  teachers'  salaries,  the  quality 
of  the  program  in  terms  of  services 
available  at  these  sites,  how  well 
equipped  those  sites  are,  and  the  like. 
So  there  is  no  question  at  all  as  you  ex- 
pand you  want  to  maintain  that  qual- 
ity or  improve  it. 

But  I  suspect,  frankly,  that  those 
who    over    the    years    have    been    dis- 


appointed that  Head  Start  had  such 
support,  at  the  first  slight  criticism 
about  the  program  they  want  to  jump 
on  it  and  suggest  we  should  not  go  for- 
ward and  increase  appropriations  and 
spending  for  it. 

Mr,  President,  this  amendment, 
while  it  does  not  have  the  ability  to  ap- 
propriate funds,  is  an  important  state- 
ment. You  cannot  be  for  this  and  then 
vote  for  caps  across  the  board.  If  you 
are  for  Head  Start,  this  is  the  program 
you  ought  to  be  behind, 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reiterate  a 
few  points  about  the  history  of  full 
funding  for  Head  Start,  as  well  as  the 
program's  quality.  The  concept  of  pro- 
viding enough  funds  to  give  every  eligi- 
ble child  the  chance  to  participate  in 
Head  Start  is  by  no  means  new  to  this 
body.  In  1990.  we  authorized  funding 
levels  sufficient  to  do  just  that.  Not 
one  of  my  colleagues  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  opposed  that  bill.  In  fact,  be- 
cause there  was  agreement  on  these 
provisions  and  therefore  no  need  to  de- 
bate, I  had  to  request  special  floor  time 
for  statements  just  so  this  historic  mo- 
ment— so  important  to  millions  of  poor 
children  and  their  families — would  not 
go  unmarked.  So,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  the  concept  embodied  in 
this  amendment  before  us  today  is 
something  they  have  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  before. 

As  I  said,  there  are  concerns  about 
Head  Start's  quality.  When  I  began 
looking  at  the  program  in  preparation 
for  the  1990  reauthorization,  I  realized 
it  had  been  on  starvation  rations  dur- 
ing the  1980's.  The  program  was  ex- 
panded with  an  appallingly  low  expend- 
iture per  child.  Training  funds  for  Head 
Start  staff  had  been  cut.  Little  tech- 
nical assistance  was  offered  to  grant- 
ees, who  are  often  vital  antipoverty 
agencies  struggling  to  provide  good 
services  to  their  very  needy  commu- 
nities. 

So,  we  addressed  this  need  in  the  re- 
authorization legislation,  creating  a 
mechanism  to  ensure  a  steady  stream 
of  funds  meant  solely  to  improve  qual- 
ity. We  gave  Head  Start  quality  an  im- 
mediate shot  in  the  arm — 10  percent  of 
the  1991  appropriation  went  to  quality 
enhancement.  Now,  25  cents  of  every 
new  dollar  that  goes  to  Head  Start 
must  be  spent  on  quality  improve- 
ments: increasing  staff  salaries  which 
often  are  at  poverty  levels,  purchasing 
equipment,  repairing  buildings,  train- 
ing staff  to  deal  with  the  difficult  prob- 
lems Head  Start  families  face.  We  also 
have  required  Head  Start  teachers  in 
every  classroom  to  obtain  credentials 
by  1994  and  have  increased  funding  spe- 
cifically for  training. 

We  are  continuing  to  focus  on  qual- 
ity, looking  for  ways  to  improve  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services'  capacity  to  monitor  programs 
and  offer  technical  assistance.  Most 
important,  we  now  have  an  administra- 
tion that  takes  seriously  its  mission  to 


administer  the  program  and  work  with 
local  programs  to  make  Head  Start 
even  stronger.  Overall,  Head  Start  is  a 
strong  program,  and  we  have  the  basic 
machinery  in  place  to  deal  with  its 
problems.  Given  that,  I  feel  com- 
fortable in  moving  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram to  the  poor  children  and  families 
of  America  who  desperately  need  its 
services. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy].  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Ms.  MIKULSKI]  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], are  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84. 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  41  Leg.] 
YEAS— 84 


Akaka 

Dorgan 

Lugar 

Baucus 

Durenberger 

Mack 

Bennett 

EXOD 

Mathews 

Biden 

Feingold 

McCain 

Bingaman 

Feinstein 

McConnell 

Bond 

Ford 

Metzenbauro 

Boren 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Boxer 

Gorton 

Moseley-BrauD 

Bradley 

Graham 

Moynihan 

Breaux 

Gnunm 

Murkowski 

Brown 

Grassley 

Murray 

Bryan 

Harkin 

.N'unn 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bums 

Henin 

Pressler 

Byrd 

HolUngs 

Pry  or 

Campbell 

Inouye 

Reid 

Chafee 

Jeffords 

Riegle 

Coats 

Johnston 

Robb 

Cochran 

Kempt  home 

Sarbaaes 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Kerrey 

Shelby 

Coverdell 

Kerrj- 

Simon 

Craig 

Kohl 

Simpson 

D  Amato 

Kmeger 

Specter 

Daschle 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Warner 

Dodd 

Levin 

Wellstone 

Domenici 

Lieberman 
NAYS— 12 

Wofford 

Danforth 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Dole 

Helms 

Roth 

Faircloth 

Kassebaum 

Smith 

Gregg 

Sickles 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING— 1 

Lott 

Rockefeller 

Mikulski 

Stevens 

So    the 

amendment 

(No,    183)    wa 

agreed  to. 

Mr.     KENNEDY.     Mr. 

President. 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 
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Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agrreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  nig:ht 
we  voted  en  the  Nlckles-Shelby  amend- 
ment eliminating  the  Btu  tax.  We  had 
an  opportunity  to  save  jobs,  to  keep 
our  U.S.  businesses  competitive,  and  to 
help  the  United  States. 

Consumers,  especially  middle-  and 
lower-income  families — rural  families 
from  facing  another  tax  bill. 

FAR.MING 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  help  keep 
our  farms  from  going  broke.  Farming 
is  a  tough  business. 

Farmers  must  face  the  unpredict- 
ability of  mother  nature,  the  uncer- 
tainty and  instability  of  foreign  mar- 
kets and  Government  redtape. 

The  Btu  tax  will  add  to  those  dif- 
ficulties. 

For  an  average  430-acre  corn  farm, 
the  direct  costs  from  the  Btu  tax  for 
farm  fuel  use  and  fuel  used  to  dry 
grain,  amounts  to  $800  per  year. 

For  a  typical  Kansas  farm  with  700 
acres  of  wheat  and  300  acres  of  milo. 
the  direct  fuel  costs  alone  would  range 
from  $900  to  $1,300  per  year. 

In  western  Nebraska,  a  2.700-acre 
Summer-Fallow  wheat  farm  would  pay 
an  additional  $1,000  in  direct  fuel  taxes. 

These  are  very  conservative  esti- 
mates that  do  not  include  the  added 
cost  for  irrigation,  fuel-intensive  in- 
puts such  as  fertilizer,  and  home  heat- 
ing. If  you  add  those  costs,  the  esti- 
mates would  easily  double. 

Not  only  does  the  farmer  take  a  dou- 
ble hit  in  both  added  fuel  costs  and 
input  costs,  he  also  gets  hit  at  the 
grain  elevator  when  he  sells  his  crop. 

For  those  producers  isolated  from  ei- 
ther a  river  terminal  or  export  termi- 
nal— such  as  in  western  Kansas — prices 
received  are  discounted  to  reflect  the 
cost  of  transporting  that  grain  to  its 
ultimate  destination.  Increased  trans- 
portation costs  from  the  Btu  tax  will 
be  passed  on  to  that  farmer,  resulting 
in  lower  farmgate  prices. 

But  what  makes  this  tax  especially 
unbearable  is  that  farmers  cannot  sim- 
ply pass  these  costs  on  to  someone  else. 
Farmers  are  price-takers— all  of  the 
costs  of  this  misguided  tax  proposal 
will  be  passed  on  to  them  in  the  form 
of  higher  input  costs  and  lower  com- 
modity prices. 

NOT  JUST  FARMERS 

But  it  is  not  just  farmers,  it  is  every- 
one. 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  estimates 
that  in  Kansas,  the  President's  Btu  tax 
proposal  will  cost  over  $51  million. 

That  translates  to  rate  increases  of 
approximately  5.9  percent  for  residen- 
tial customers.  6.44  percent  for  stores, 
shopping  centers,  office  buildings,  and 
9.4  percent  for  manufacturing  concerns. 

A  higher  tax  could  force  many  small 
trucking  companies  into  bankruptcy. 
By  raising  the  cost  of  transportation 
this  raises  the  costs  of  goods. 


The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers estimates  that  at  a  mini- 
mum, one-third  of  the  total  Btu  tax 
will  fall  directly  on  manufacturing 
firms.  According  to  their  estimates,  we 
stand  to  lose  over  600.000  jobs. 

Our  economy  cannot  afford  job 
losses. 

DO  NOT  KNOW  THE  DETAILS 

Mr.  President.  I  have  focused  on  the 
effects  of  the  Btu  tax  as  we  know  them 
today.  Tomorrow  the  cost  to  farmers, 
businesses,  consumers  could  be  double, 
triple,  or  worse. 

In  reality,  we  do  not  know  exactly 
how  this  tax  works.  We  do  not  know 
where  the  tax  is  imposed — on  oil  for  ex- 
ample, does  the  producer  pay  the  tax? 
Does  the  refiner  pay  before  or  after  the 
refining  process?  Is  it  assessed  at  the 
refinery  rack?  Do  the  wholesalers  or 
retailers  pay  the  tax?  Or  is  it  the  con- 
sumers who  pay?  Ultimately  it  will  be 
the  consumers  who  pay  higher  prices. 

We  do  not  know  what  fuels  are  ex- 
empt. There  are  meritorious  cases  for 
exemptions — farmers,  home  heating 
oil.  the  list  goes  on.  and  once  we  start 
the  exemption  route  what  will  that  do 
to  the  gasoline  tax?  Anything  not  ex- 
empt will  get  a  higher  tax. 

We  understand  that  the  administra- 
tion is  still  trying  to  make  it  work. 
They  may  never  figure  it  out  and  then 
we  are  stuck  with  raising  some  $73  bil- 
lion. 

From  where?  From  taxpayers. 

1  commend  Senators  NiCKLES  and 
Shelby  for  offering  this  important 
amendment  and  look  forward  to  elimi- 
nating the  tax  during  reconciliation 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  is 
to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  before 
moving  into  the  discussion  and  debate 
on  the  Grassley  amendment.  I  entered 
into  a  discussion  earlier  this  morning 
with  the  minority  staff  director  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  I  am  confident 
he  has  advised  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  our  problem.  We  have  a 
number  of  Senators  who  could  be  ac- 
commodated in  catching  airplanes,  if 
we  could  move  the  vote  that  is  sched- 
uled now  for  11:35  back  10  minutes  to 
11:25.  I  ask  my  friend  from  New  Mexico, 
if  he  has  any  objection  to  that  taking 
place?  I  suggest  that  we  simply  shave  5 
minutes  off  either  side.  Apparently,  be- 
cause of  an  airline  schedule,  a  number 
of  Senators  on  our  side  would  be  ac- 
commodated, and  I  suspect  some  on 
your  side  would  be  also. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Why  do  we  not  start 
the  debate,  and  I  will  talk  a  little  bit 
on  my  side  and  get  back  to  him.  per- 
haps in  the  middle  of  the  debate,  and 
give  an  answer.  I  lean  toward  trying  to 
do  it.  because  I  understand  the  schedul- 
ing problem,  but  I  have  to  talk  to  the 
leader. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


A.MENDMENT  NO.  184 

(Purpose:  To  freeze  nondefense  discretionary 
spending  across  the  board  for  five  years) 
Mr.    GRASSLEY.    Mr.    President.    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley].  for 
himself.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Burns. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Coverdell.  and  Mr. 
Hatch,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
184. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $2,600,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  13.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  13.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  13.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  13.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  13.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  13.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $1,700,000,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $2,200,000,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $200:000.000. 

On  page  14.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $700,000,000. 


March  19,  1993 

On  page  16.  decrease 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  16,  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  16,  decrease 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  16,  decrease 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease 
by  $2,800,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease 
by  $2,300,000,000. 

On  page  17.  decrease 
by  $3,600,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  18,  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  18,  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  18,  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  18,  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  18,  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  18.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  21,  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  21,  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  21.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  21,  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  21,  decrease 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  21,  decrease 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  22,  decrease 
by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  22,  decrease 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $2,300,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $3,900,000,000. 

On  page  23,  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  23,  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 
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the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  16 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  4 


On  page  23.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  23,  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  23,  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  23,  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  25,  decrease 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  25,  decrease 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  25,  decrease 
by  $2,200,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease 
by  $4,100,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease 
by  $5,200,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease 
by  $4,200,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease 
by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  29,  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  29.  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease 
by  $800,000,000. 


the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  4 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  25 
the  amount  on  line  1 
the  amount  on  line  7 
the  amount  on  line  8 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  15 
the  amount  on  line  22 
the  amount  on  line  23 
the  amount  on  line  5 
the  amount  on  line  6 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  13 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  24 
the  amount  on  line  25 
the  amount  on  line  6 
the  amount  on  line  7 


On  page  31,  decrease 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease 
by  $1,700,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease 
by  $3,400,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease 
by  $2,200,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease 
by  $1,900,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease 
by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease 
by  $2,600,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  35,  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  35,  decrease 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  35,  decrease 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease 
by  $2,600,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease 
by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease 
by  $1,700,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease 
by  $2,300,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 


the  amount  on  line  13 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  25 
the  amount  on  line  7 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  22 
the  amount  on  line  5 
the  amount  on  line  6 
the  amount  on  line  13 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  22 
the  amount  on  line  5 
the  amount  on  line  6 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  15 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  22 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  4 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  17 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  25 
the  amount  on  line  1 
the  amount  on  line  7 
the  amount  on  line  8 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  IS 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  22 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  4 
the  amount  on  line  11 
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On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  SIOO.OOO.OOO. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  S600.000.000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  S600.000.000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  SI  .600.000.000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  SI  .600.000.000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  S3.000.000.000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  S3.000.000.000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  S4.900.000.000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $4,900,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8  by 
SS.000.000.000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9  by 
S17.000.000.000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $37,000,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  U 
by  S65. 700.000.000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $103,900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  S5.000.000.000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $17,000,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $37,000,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $65,700,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $103,900,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7  by 
$5,000,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8  by 
$17,000,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9  by 
$37,000,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $65,700,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $103,900,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1  by 
$5,000,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2  by 
$17,000,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3  by 
$37,000,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4  by 
$65,700,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5  by 
$103,900,000,000. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  that  I  may 
consume,  but  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  person  keeping  time  would  let  me 
know  when  15  minutes  have  elapsed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  chair  will  do  that. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  want  time  to 
speak.  The  cosponsors  of  my  amend- 
ment are  Senators  NiCKLES.  Bond. 
Burns.  D'Amato.  Coverdell.  and 
Hatch.  Senator  D'Amato  has  asked  for 
10  minutes,  and  other  people  want 
some  time  to  speak  for  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  going  to  yield  to  any- 
body who  wants  to  speak  against  it  for 
time  off  my  side.  I  urge  particular 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
participate  in  this  debate,  because  this 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  sound 
process  of  people  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  as  well  as  a  few  on  the  other  side 


of  the  aisle.  I  hope,  to  get  this  budget 
deficit  down  and  under  control. 

First  of  all.  I  remind  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  you  are  in 
kind  of  a  similar  position  as  I  was  dur- 
ing the  Reagan  administration  when  I 
made  a  successful  effort  in  the  1985 
budget  season  to  cut  defense,  freeze  de- 
fense. We  adopted  that  on  a  50  to  49 
vote.  That  vote  led  to  the  plateaulng  of 
Defense  expenditures  for  the  next  5 
years.  And  it  cut  out  all  the  new 
money  that  had  been  in  the  Reagan 
budgets  for  1982.  1983.  1984.  and  1985. 
And  it  finally  put  us  into  a  position 
where,  starting  in  1990,  we  could 
builddown  defense. 

I  think  on  that  particular  amend- 
ment, there  were  12  Republicans  and  38 
Democrats  who  voted  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  to  freeze  the  Reagan  defense 
budget.  We  did  it  because  it  was  an  ir- 
responsible buildup.  We  needed  to 
spend  more  money  on  defense  than  was 
being  spent  in  the  Carter  years.  In  fact, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  Carter's  admin- 
istration, they  had  decided  to  spend 
more  on  defense.  They  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  it.  It  was  just  a  case  of  Repub- 
licans throwing  money  at  the  defense 
budget. 

I  fear  that  we  have  a  new  President 
now.  and  his  party  and  power  in  the 
Congress  are  going  to  be  throwing 
money  irresponsibly  at  domestic  pro- 
grams, maybe  not  quite  to  the  extent 
that  Reagan  did  in  regard  to  defense, 
but  still  irresponsibly  so.  considering 
the  fact— get  this— that  we  have  a  $350 
billion  deficit. 

So  I  am  asking  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  be  willing  to  be 
Members  of  a  Congress  as  an  independ- 
ent branch  of  the  Government  that  has 
a  constitutional  responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Demo- 
crats will  see  themselves  in  pretty 
much  the  same  vein,  same  position  as 
some  Republicans  saw  themselves  in 
under  the  Reagan  administration,  and 
that  they  will  see  that  the  financial 
situation  is  even  worse  now.  because 
we  have  a  $350  billion  deficit,  and  that 
we  have  to  do  more  than  was  ever  even 
done  during  the  1980s  to  keep  expendi- 
tures down. 

So  I  am  offering  this  across-the- 
board  freeze  in  budget  authority  for 
nondefense  discretionary  savings.  This 
amendment  assumes  the  fiscal  year 
1993  budget  authority  totals  for  each 
function,  for  each  of  the  next  5  years. 
Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues,  particu- 
larly on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  be- 
cause this  decision  was  made  in  the 
other  body  just  last  night  on  the  budg- 
et they  adopted.  They  adopted  as  part 
of  their  budget  the  same  5-year  across- 
the-board  freeze  of  nondefense  discre- 
tionary expenditures  as  this  amend- 
ment has.  I  suggest  that  that  ought  to 
be  pretty  significant  to  the  people  of 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  this  body, 
when  they  vote  on  this  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  like  if  it  is  OK  for  the 
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Democrats  in  the  other  body,  it  ought 
to  find  a  lot  of  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  in  this  body. 

This  amendment  would  create  $104 
billion  in  savings,  thereby  reducing  the 
debt  by  that  same  amount.  We  do  not 
spend  it  someplace  else.  You  are  not 
having  this  Iowa  fanner  taking  some  of 
the  money  and  spending  it  on  the  enti- 
tlement subsidies  for  agriculture.  We 
are  going  to  save  this  money  the  same 
way  as  when  we  adopted  the  amend- 
ment to  freeze  the  Reagan  defense 
budget  in  May  1985. 

This  amendment  would  also,  though, 
express  a  sense  of  the  committee  and  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  that  low-income 
programs  in  the  nondefense-  discre- 
tionary should  be  held  harmless  for  in- 
flation, so  that  people  who  are  clients 
of  these  programs,  who  are  below  the 
poverty  guidelines  and  cannot  afford  to 
absorb  inflation,  will  be  held  harmless. 

Now.  of  course,  the  justification  for 
this  freeze  is  simply  the  size  of  the  debt 
and  the  growing  size  of  the  debt.  As 
you  see.  this  red  line  showing  how  even 
under  the  Clinton  proposal  if  adopted 
as  proposed  by  President  Clinton  with- 
out one  change  by  either  body,  you  are 
still  going  to  have  at  the  end  of  4 
years,  $5.8  trillion,  at  the  end  of  5  years 
$6.2  trillion  if  this  program  goes 
through  just  the  way  President  Clinton 
proposes  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  you  know  I 
have  made  a  great  deal  in  two  speeches 
on  this  floor  during  this  debate  about 
how  the  debt  had  gone  up  so  much 
under  the  first  Reagan  term,  so  much 
under  the  second  Reagan  term,  and  so 
much  under  the  Bush  term,  as  com- 
pared to  the  $1  trillion  that  it  took  200 
years  to  reach. 

You  know  that  makes  it  sound  like 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
the  one  that  is  responsible  for  the  defi- 
cit. I  always  say  you  can  charge  a 
President  with  maybe  lack  of  leader- 
ship when  things  like  this  happen  but 
when  you  get  right  down  to  the  bottom 
line  of  why  does  it  happen  the  answer 
to  why  it  happened  and  how  it  hap- 
pened is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  gives  this  body  and 
the  other  body  the  power  of  the  purse, 
and  it  is  a  legal  fact  of  life  in  American 
processes  of  government  that  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cannot  spend 
one  penny  that  we  in  the  Congress  do 
not  give  him  the  authority  to  spend. 

And  so,  you  know  for  the  first  6  years 
of  the  Reagan  Presidency  there  was  a 
Republican  Senate  and  Democratic 
House.  The  last  6  years,  and  you  will 
find  a  massive  increase  here,  because  of 
the  1990  budget  resolution  and  also 
with  Democrats  gaining  control  of  the 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  fact  is 
that  if  anybody  thinks  that  this  Repub- 
lican just  blames  Republican  Presi- 
dents. I  blame  where  the  Constitution 
responsibility  and  power  lies  and  that 
is  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriating  too  much  money. 
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I  charge  Republican  Presidents  with 
maybe  not  vetoing  enough  bills,  or 
using  the  jawboning  powers  they  have 
to  suggest  to  Congress  to  spend  less 
money  or  maybe  not  even  proposing 
lower  levels  of  expenditure  in  the  first 
place. 

The  per  capita  effect  of  all  this  debt 
as  of  today  is  $17,600  per  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  This  proposed 
budget  plan  by  the  Democrats,  as  I  to- 
taled it  up,  would  add  another  $1.4  tril- 
lion to  that  and  that  would  increase 
the  per  capita  debt  for  each  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  America  from  the 
present  $17,600  up  to  $24,400.  It  is  an  in- 
crease of  39  percent  in  the  debt  burden 
of  each  American,  and  I  ought  to  re- 
mind people  that  on  an  annualized 
basis  that  is  an  8-percent  increase  in 
the  debt  and  we  are  only  going  to  have 
3.8  percent  inflation  over  that  same  pe- 
riod of  time. 

So,  you  know  it  is  one  thing  to  bor- 
row to  keep  programs  going  to  maybe 
make  up  for  inflation,  but  it  is  quite 
another  and  even  worse  policy  to  bor- 
row money  twice  the  rate  of  inflation 
so  that  we  can  spend  here  and  then 
raise  taxes  in  the  process.  And  you 
know  what  we  never  learn  here  when 
we  talk  about  raising  taxes  or  borrow- 
ing money  to  spend  more.  It  is  just  a 
simple  fact  of  life  that  you  cannot 
raise  taxes  high  enough  to  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  Congress  to  spend  money 
and  not  just  during  this  period  of  time, 
but  for  the  last  50  years  we  have  been 
taxing  $1  and  spending  $1.57.  So.  you 
know,  we  have  to  do  something  about 
our  appetite  to  spend  money  if  we  are 
really  going  to  get  this  debt  under  con- 
trol. 

I  think  that  this  is  more  than  enough 
justification,  because  of  this  increase 
in  the  debt,  to  take  care  of  the  deficit 
and  debt  problem  before  we  add  new 
spending,  and  that  is  why  I  am  propos- 
ing that  we  freeze  and  not  add  new 
spending  and,  as  I  said,  this  would  save 
$104  billion  of  the  debt. 

I  am  not  sure  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  what  the  deficit  baseline  does 
in  the  outyears,  and  that  is  beyond 
what  is  on  this  chart  which  ends  in 
1998.  It  ought  to  be  an  absolute  shock 
to  all  of  us  what  happens  and  if  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  what  happens  I 
hope  that  they  would  be  shocked.  Page 
38  of  our  budget  resolution  here  is 
called  Budget  Outlook.  I  am  not  going 
to  turn  to  the  page  and  read  from  it. 
but  it  shows  what  the  deficit  will  be  in 
just  5  years  after  this  5-year  budget, 
the  5-year  budget  that  we  are  working 
on  right  now  in  the  Senate.  If  we  take 
no  action,  it  is  going  to  show  that  the 
deficit  would  be  $653  billion  in  the  year 
2003.  $653  billion. 

Now  in  this  budget  we  see  only  5 
years  out.  Obviously,  the  changes  in 
this  budget  will  lower  that  deficit  num- 
ber in  the  year  2003.  but  if  that  number 
starts  moving  up  toward  $400  billion, 
even  after  we  pass  this  package,  we  are 
in  big,  big  trouble. 


This  is  a  fantastic  growth  that  is  ir- 
responsible and  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant is  this  chart  shows  the  green 
being  what  Reagan  twice  and  Bush 
once  thought  they  were  going  to  have 
in  a  deficit,  and  it  ended  up  this  big. 
This  is  what  Congress  thought  they 
were  going  to  have  and  we  based  our 
budgets  on  this  as  well,  and  it  came 
out  this  much.  But  you  see  this  is  what 
they  had  hoped  to  have  and  this  is 
what  they  ended  up  having.  Just  to 
think  this  is  what  Clinton  hopes  to 
have  this  as  his  proposed  deficit  and  if 
reality  follows  the  path  of  the  last 
three  administrations  you  know  this 
figure  as  a  matter  of  reality  is  going  to 
be  much  higher,  so  instead  o&  having 
$871  billion  accumulated  for  the  deficit 
for  4  years,  we  are  going  to  have  much 
worse  than  that. 

I  think  I  want  to  help  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  and  help  candidate  Clinton 
keep  his  promises.  Last  summer  he 
said  that  he  would  not  raise  taxes  on 
the  middle  class  if  the  deficit  would 
grow.  Candidate  Clinton  said  he  would 
reduce  new  spending  rather  than  in- 
crease taxes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  advises  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  he  has  consumed  15  minutes 
of  his  time. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  am  going  to  yield 
the  floor  for  a  few  minutes  for  a  re- 
sponse. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Specter]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Tennessee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  for 
according  me  some  time  to  speak  this 
morning. 

First,  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Iowa,  Senator  Grass- 
ley,  for  his  initiative  here  and  his 
thoughtfulness  which  is  characteristic, 
and  it  is  with  some  regret  that  I  oppose 
the  amendment  which  my  friend  from 
Iowa  has  submitted.  I  do  make  this  op- 
position, and  I  do  state  this  opposition 
not  because  I  disagree  with  the  objec- 
tives which  Senator  GRASSLEY  has  ar- 
ticulated but  because  I  think  that  it  is 
unrealistic,  really  counterproductive 
to  talk  in  terms  of  an  overall  freeze. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  talks  about  his  interest  in  having 
$104  billion  in  savings.  I  agree  with 
him,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  might 
even  be  able  to  have  more  than  that  in 
savings,  but  when  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  talks  about  a  freeze  on  non- 
defense  discretionary  spending,  that  is 
a  standard  which  I  think  the  Congress 
ought  not  to  adopt  but  instead  ought 
to  look  at  the  programs  individually  to 
see  which  ones  can  be  cut  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  there  are  some 
which  may  require  increases. 


I  serve  as  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
Labor,  Health,  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  when  the  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee.  Senator  Harkin, 
and  I  review  those  voluminous  sheets  it 
is  an  excruciating  job  to  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  what  those  allocations 
ought  to  be.  And  there  are  many  of 
those  programs  which  ought  to  be  cut. 
There  are  some  of  those  programs 
which  ought  to  be  increased.  And  if  we 
approach  the  budget  in  terms  of  a 
freeze,  we  are  not  going  to  be  giving 
that  individual  attention. 

Illustrative  of  the  kinds  of  programs 
which  require  an  increase  are  the  pro- 
grams like  Healthy  Staxt  which  was 
put  into  effect  recently  after  years  of 
intensive  effort  by  this  Senator  to  give 
prenatal  care  and  postnatal  care  to 
young  women,  many  in  their  teens  who 
are  delivering  babies  which  weigh  a 
pound,  18,  and  20  ounces,  to  a  child 
about  as  big  as  my  hand.  It  is  a  human 
tragedy  and  a  financial  heavy  cost 
ranging  up  to  $150,000  per  child.  Or 
when  you  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
programs  in  health  care  to  try  to  di- 
vert some  of  the  medical  students  away 
from  the  specialists  and  to  rural  health 
care,  there  again  is  an  area  where  some 
increased  costs  may  be  required.  In  the 
labor  field  when  you  talk  about  mine 
safety,  there  is  a  need  in  some  of  those 
areas  to  have  increases. 

So  I  believe  what  is  necessary  today, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  very  close,  hard,  an- 
alytical look  at  the  budget  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

As  tempting  as  it  is  to  talk  about  a 
freeze,  and  as  good  as  that  may  look 
when  the  summaries  of  votes  are  print- 
ed in  the  newspapers,  or  as  good  as  it 
may  look  on  a  press  release.  I  believe 
that  it  is  unrealistic,  and  especially  so. 
as  we  look  at  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget. 

We  are  facing  more  problems  and 
more  complex  issues  this  year.  As  we 
have  a  new  administration  with  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  as  we  have  the  very 
heavy  proposals  on  increased  taxation 
and  the  heavy  proposals  on  new  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  we  absolutely 
have  to  tackle  the  deficit. 

I  have  long  supported  the  line-item 
veto  and  a  constitutional  amendment 
for  a  balanced  budget.  But  the  way  to 
get  there  from  here  is  not  with  any 
generalizations,  as  attractive  as  they 
may  appear  on  the  surface,  but,  in- 
stead, a  hard  line-by-line  analysis, 
where  we  will  have  an  eye  to  cutting 
programs,  but  where,  realistically,  we 
must  look  to  see  what  programs  may 
require  an  increase  in  funding.  And 
that  is  the  kind  of  individual  analysis 
which  I  think  the  Congress  has  to  un- 
dertake this  year. 

So  it  is  for  those  reasons,  briefly 
stated,  that  I  am  constrained,  with  re- 
luctance, to  oppose  the  work  of  my  col- 
league. Senator  Grassley. 

I  have  served  with  him  for  the  12 
years-plus  that  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
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ate.  We  sit  next  to  each  other  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  He  has  been,  for 
a  time,  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. His  motives  are  of  the  best.  But  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  a 
look  individually,  as  opposed  to  the 
generalization  of  a  total  freeze. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  response  to  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  I  see  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Conmiittee  is  in  the  chair  as 
President  pro  tempore. 

I  think  the  important  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  we  are  working  on  a 
budget.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia complains  that  this  is  going  to  not 
give  discretion.  We  are  freezing  func- 
tion by  function  here.  It  gives  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  an  ample  op- 
portunity to  adjust  within  the  function 
certain  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  day.  And  I  admit  that  those 
change. 

So  we  are  freezing  the  function  num- 
ber and  not  the  specific  program  that 
the  distinguished  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  concerned 
about. 

The  other  thing,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, including  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  is  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  has  suggested  that  some  of 
these  programs  not  just  be  frozen,  but 
some  of  these  programs  be  cut.  And 
you  have  to  deal  with  that,  as  well. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
egregious  or  anything  that  denies  too 
much  discretion  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania may  require. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  shall  not  take  long. 

I  do  not  have  too  much  opportunity 
to  debate  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Grassley,  on  the  floor.  We  have  quite 
a  few  discussions  privately,  but  not  too 
many  on  the  floor.  But  I  do  want  to 
make  a  responsive  comment. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  talks  about  freezes  within  func- 
tions, that  poses  the  precise  problem 
that  I  was  describing  in  my  earlier  5- 
minute  presentation.  There  is  some 
flexibility  within  the  functions,  but  if 
there  is  a  freeze  on  the  function,  you 
cannot  go  above  that  level. 

And  let  me  say  very  emphatically 
that  when  we  go  over  these  sheets — and 
I  do  not  think   the  American  people 


have  an  idea  as  to  how  complicated 
they  are.  The  Presiding  Officer,  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, knows  they  are  enormous.  And 
even  within  functions  we  need  some 
flexibility  and  we  need  to  make  a  hard 
analysis. 

The  difficulty  is.  if  you  talk  about  a 
freeze,  that  raises  a  presumption  pret- 
ty close  to  an  irrefutable  presump- 
tion—I do  not  want  to  get  involved  in 
that  too  much — that  the  programs  will 
stay,  that  they  will  be  retained  where 
they  really  ought  to  be  cut. 

And  where  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa — he  is  talking  to  another  of 
the  survivors  of  the  class  of  1980;  there 
are  only  five  of  us  left — makes  a  com- 
ment about  the  President  wanting  to 
cut  some  programs,  he  is  making  my 
argument. 

If  you  adopt  the  Grassley  amendment 
and  you  have  a  freeze,  then  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  programs  are 
going  to  stay  at  their  current  level. 

I  know  this  is  a  generalization  and 
you  can  make  modifications  within. 
But  I  know  that  argument  would  be  ad- 
vanced for  every  program,  if  there  is 
any  possibility  of  a  cut. 

So  when  Senator  Grassley  com- 
ments about  what  President  Clinton 
has  said  about  cutting,  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  that  this  Senator  was 
making  earlier. 

I  know  this  is  a  good-faith  disagree- 
ment, but  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  re- 
ject this  amendment,  notwithstanding 
the  very  fine  motivation  by  the  pro- 
poser of  the  amendment. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I 
think,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  The 
time  for  these  so-called  freezes  has 
passed.  The  time  now  is  for  us  to  make 
the  hard  choices,  to  make  the  difficult 
choices,  and  decide  which  programs  or 
which  initiatives  need  to  be  funded  at 
current  services  levels,  which  need  to 
be  increased,  and  which  need  to  be  de- 
creased. And.  of  course,  that  is  some- 
thing that  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
freeze. 

One  important  point  of  clarification: 
The  freeze  that  is  being  proposed  here 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa,  my  good  friend,  is  not  the  same 
as  the  House-passed  freeze.  It  is  not 
even  close. 

I  will  be  getting  the  difference  in 
numbers  here  very  soon,  but  just  let 
me  make  a  larger  point. 

As  we  now  calculate  it,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  reducing  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  by  about  $119  billion 
over  5  years. 

Let  me  just  demonstrate  what  we  are 
up  against.  We  have  just  had  a  vote 


here  on  one  of  the  central  elements  of 
the  Clinton  investment  package.  In 
that  vote,  the  Senate,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority — 84  to  12 — voted  to 
fully  fund  President  Clintons  initia- 
tive in  the  Head  Start  Program.  Twen- 
ty-nine Senators  from  the  minority 
side  voted  in  favor  of  the  President's 
initiative  to  fully  fund  Head  Start. 
Even  the  sponsor  of  this  freeze  amend- 
ment. Senator  Grassley.  just  voted  in 
favor  of  Senator  Kennedy's  amend- 
ment in  support  of  additional  spending 
for  Head  Start. 

The  President  has  proposed  $14.5  bil- 
lion in  increases  above  inflation  for 
Head  Start  over  the  next  6  years.  He 
proposes  to  cut  the  headroom  for  the 
Head  Start  increases.  That  is  precisely 
what  my  friend  from  Iowa  is  proposing. 

This  demonstrates  that  you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  You  cannot  say.  "I 
am  for  a  freeze;  I  want  to  freeze  all 
these  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams." and  then  turn  around  and  vote 
to  fully  fund  Head  Start  to  the  tune  of 
$14.5  billion  in  increases  in  the  Head 
Start  Program  over  the  next  5  years. 

Now.  what  is  going  to  happen  on  this 
Grassley  freeze  initiative  here  this 
morning? 

Are  the  29  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  just  voted  to  raise 
Head  Start  funding  by  $14.5  billion  be- 
tween now  and  1998,  are  they  now  going 
to  come  down  and  vote  for  the  freeze? 
That  is  precisely  the  kind  of  ploy  that 
causes  the  American  people  to  lose 
faith. 

I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  that  is  precisely  why  they 
are  not  seen  as  being  serious  about 
dealing  with  the  deficit  problem  or  pro- 
posing any  kind  of  significant,  mean- 
ingful alternative  to  this  President's 
economic  proposals  or  his  budget  pro- 
posals. 

President  Clinton  went  before  the 
American  people  in  a  joint  session  of 
Congress,  and  he  stated  specifically 
what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  said:  Look, 
the  ox  is  in  the  ditch.  We  have  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  this  country.  I  am  not 
going  to  blame  the  minority.  I  am  not 
going  to  blame  Presidents  who  came 
before  me.  There  is  enough  blame  to  go 
around  for  everybody. 

What  the  President  said,  quite  can- 
didly, and  I  thought  very  courageously, 
was:  I  am  going  to  play  the  hand  that 
has  been  dealt  me. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  lay  out  to  the 
American  people  what  needed  to  be 
done.  First,  to  reduce  these  gargantuan 
deficits;  and,  second,  to  get  our  econ- 
omy moving  once  again,  to  make  it 
productive,  to  make  it  start  creating 
jobs  for  our  citizens  who  want  work. 

He  told  the  American  people  there  is 
going  to  have  to  be  some  shared  con- 
tribution from  all  of  us. 

Contrast  that  with  these  efforts  to 
pick,  pick,  pick,  pick  at  the  President's 
proposals  and  his  economic  reform  plan 
and  his  budget  that  is  on  the  floor  here 
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today.  We  have  seen  no  comprehensive 
alternative.  We  simply  see  a  pick,  pick, 
pick— pick  here,  pick  there.  But  there 
is  no  plan. 

This  is  the  second  amendment  com- 
ing from  the  minority  side,  and  it  is 
one  that  simply  proposes  an  unspec- 
ified freeze  with  no  specifics  whatso- 
ever. I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  at 
least  spreading  his  freeze  across  the 
functions.  But  this  still  does  not  make 
the  hard  choices  that  are  going  to  have 
to  be  made. 

Let  me  just  address  a  question  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa.  We  have,  according 
to  one  calculation,  approximately  $103 
billion  in  an  across-the-board  freeze 
coming  out  of  discretionary  accounts, 
according  to  his  proposal.  Another  cal- 
culation we  made  has  $119  billion.  So 
you  lower  the  overall  discretionary 
total  by  one  of  those  amounts. 

Defense  makes  up  over  one-half  of 
that  total  discretionary  pot. 

Do  you  contemplate  a  55  percent  or 
so— of  your  freeze  or  cuts— coming  out 
of  the  defense  budget? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  specifically  said, 
and  the  amendment  is  written  accord- 
ingly. Mr.  President,  that  it  is  non- 
defense  discretionary  expenditure.  And 
the  figure  is  $104  billion. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  you  for  answer- 
ing my  question.  You  see.  here  we  are 
with  the  cold  war  effectively  over,  with 
our  only  potential  opponent,  the  only 
other  superpower  now  not  only  not  a 
superpower,  but  coming  to  the  United 
States  and  the  whole  so-called  free 
world  with  its  hand  out,  begging— beg- 
ging. 

Our  citizens  here  in  this  country  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  education 
of  our  children.  By  any  standard  we 
read  these  days,  we  find  that  the  stu- 
dents here  in  this  country,  the  United 
States,  are  not  getting  the  same  qual- 
ity of  education  as  students  in  Japan, 
students  in  Germany,  students  in 
France,  students  in  Korea.  Our  people 
are  concerned  about  education.  Yet. 
with  the  cold  war  over,  here  we  have  a 
freeze  that  cuts  money  out  of  discre- 
tionary spending  and  leaves  .the  money 
for  the  weapons  and  the  military  un- 
touched. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  friend  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Sure.  First  of  all, 
remember  we  are  not  freezing  defense. 
We  are  cutting  defense  in  this  budget, 
and  have  been  cutting  defense  since 
1990. 

The  point  you  are  making  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  amendment— just  remem- 
ber, I  have  already  taken  a  stand  with 
you  on  cutting  more  defense. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  appreciate  what  you 
are  saying.  I  yielded  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Senator  will  allow  the  Chair  to  make 
an  observation,  under  the  rules,  the 
Senators  are   to  address  one  another 
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through  the  Chair  and  in  the  third  per- 
son; not  in  the  second  person.  And  the 
Chair  apologizes  for  the  interruption. 
Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  what  we  have  before 
us  is  a  national  problem.  Some  say  it  is 
a  national  crisis. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  it  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  And  you  have  but  to 
walk  a  scant  six  or  seven  blocks  from 
this  Capitol  Building  and  you  will  see 
it.  It  is  the  deterioration  and  decay  of 
our  cities.  It  is  a  culture  that  now  has 
become  firmly  embedded  in  criminal- 
ity. 

We  have  in  the  urban  areas  of  this 
country  a  danger  that  prevents  law- 
abiding  citizens  from  walking  the 
streets.  And  what  we  need  to  deal  with 
these  problems  is  not  a  freeze  across 
the  discretionary  spending  programs 
that  might  bring  jobs,  that  might  bring 
education,  that  might  bring  the  forces 
of  law  and  order  through  the  agencies 
of  the  Federal  criminal  justice  system 
to  bear  on  this  problem;  what  we  need 
is  not  a  freeze,  what  we  need  is  an  in- 
crease in  our  efforts  in  those  particular 
areas. 

What  about  the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens? That  is  a  very,  very  serious  and 
very  difficult  problem,  as  pointed  out 
earlier  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  on  the  floor,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Health  and 
Human  Services  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. He  pointed  out  that  there 
are  many  areas  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  Appropriations  subcommittee 
where  there  need  to  be  increases,  not  a 
freeze.  And  he  pointed  out  clearly  if 
this  freeze  becomes  effective,  or  if  the 
Senate  should  approve  this  freeze,  that 
assumption  would  carry  very  great 
weight  in  the  Appropriations  sub- 
committees themselves. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if  there  is 
one  thing  that  is  crystal  clear  in  the 
election  this  last  November,  it  is  that 
there  is  a  mandate  for  change  in  this 
country.  The  incumbent  President  who 
was  defeated  in  November  got— if  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly— what,  38  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  nationally?  I  do  not 
remember  precisely,  but  a  shockingly 
small  percentage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple voted  to  maintain  the  status  quo; 
voted  to  stay  the  course,  to  use  the  slo- 
gan that  was  so  popular  a  few  years 
ago. 

No,  the  American  people  voted  for  a 
change.  They  want  change.  They  want 
us  to  start  investing  in  this  country 
again.  The  American  people  are  asking 
us  to  look  homeward.  They  are  asking 
us  to  examine  what  we  have  neglected 
right  here  at  home;  to  do  something 
about  our  schools  and  our  cities  and 
our  health  care  system,  and  our  rural 
communities;  to  do  something  for  the 
hard-working  Americans  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  and  who  cannot  find  new 
ones. 

So  the  answer  to  that  carry  from  the 
heartland,  do  we  answer  that  with  over 


100  billion  dollars'  worth  of  indiscrimi- 
nate, unspecified  cuts  that  are  aimed— 
where?  Squarely  at  home.  Squarely  at 
those  very  targeted  investments  that 
84  U.S.  Senators  just  voted  for— for  ex- 
ample, to  increase  funding  for  this 
Head  Start  Program. 

President  Clinton's  investment  pro- 
gram is  structured  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  this  country,  and  that  is  why 
the  polls  are  showing  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  by  over  a  2-to-l  margin, 
are  supporting  his  program  even 
though  they  know  it  is  going  to  mean 
increased  contributions  from  them,  in- 
creased taxes,  if  you  will.  By  over  2  to 
1  they  supported  this  when  contrasted 
with  a  program  emanating  from  the 
other  side  that  says  let  us  just  keep  it 
the  way  it  is  and  not  do  anything. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment should  not  be  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  great  admiration  for  my 
friend  from  Iowa.  He  knows  that.  We 
have  collaborated  together  on  many 
other  matters  in  times  past  and.  I 
think,  worked  together  very  effec- 
tively. But  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa  we  have  already  scaled  back  the 
investment  package  in  the  original 
Clinton  plan  by  $40  billion  in  savings  in 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  Resolu- 
tion that  is  on  the  floor,  and  we  spread 
it  specifically  across  the  board.  We  did 
it  because  we  needed  to  comply  with 
the  caps  that  were  in  law  placed  there 
by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1974 
and  1975. 

Let  me  just  say  this.  This  deficit  re- 
duction package  that  is  before  us 
today.  I  say  to  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  is  massive — is  mas- 
sive— $502  billion  in  deficit  reduction, 
the  largest  deficit  reduction  package  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  President  indicated  to  some  of  us 
privately— and  now  it  has  been  broad- 
cast across  the  land  from  this  Senate 
floor  so  I  suppose  we  can  talk  about 
it — that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  had  expressed  concern  about 
the  magnitude  of  this  deficit  reduction 
package  because  of  the  fiscal  drag  that 
it  would  attach  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  if  we  move  forward  as  my  friend 
from  Iowa  is  proposing  and  tack  on  an- 
other $100  billion  to  this  deficit  reduc- 
tion package,  that  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood create  just  enough  downward 
force,  create  just  enough  fiscal  drag  to 
push  this  economy,  which  is  struggling 
to  come  out  of  recession  now.  into  a 
tailspin.  It  is  just  not  well  calibrated 
economically.  And  we  all  know  what 
happens  when  the  economy  goes  into  a 
tailspin.  when  we  fall  off  into  reces- 
sion. We  know  what  happens.  Revenues 
fall  off  as  unemployment  goes  up.  For 
every  1  percent  the  unemployment  rate 
goes  up.  it  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; it  raises  the  deficit  by  more  than 
$50  billion. 

We  have  to  get  this  recession  behind 
us  and  get  this  economic  recovery  to 
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creating  jobs.  So  what  we  have  done,  in 
collaboration  with  President  Clinton, 
is  to  create  a  finely  calibrated,  well- 
thought-out,  relatively  precise  budget 
resolution  which  will  reduce  the  deficit 
by  over  $500  billion  over  5  years  but  do 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  not 
throttle  this  recovery  in  the  cradle. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  my  side? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  30  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  yield  the  floor 
now,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  the 
floor,  I  see  my  friend  from 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  might  just  inquire  of 
you — I  know  Senator  Grassley  is 
ready  to  speak.  I  would  like  some  time, 
if  you  could  yield  it  to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sen- 
ators will  please  address  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  third  person,  not  in  the 
second  person. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  the  advice 
of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Let  me  just  say.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan.  We  have  been  alternating. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  best,  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  wishes  to 
proceed,  if  we  were  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Before  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeds, if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  in- 
dicate how  long  he  may  take  so  I  can 
plan,  I  would  like  to  be  here  to  be  able 
to  speak  following  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
plan  is  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  Before  that  I 
have  two  unanimous-consent  requests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  Senators  Smith  and  Dole 
as  cosponsors. 

AMENDMENT  184.  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Second,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  amendment  be 
modified — and  this  is  a  technical 
change — on  page  6  to  indicate  a  de- 
crease in  each  of  those  amounts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hesirs  no  ob- 
jection to  the  several  requests.  They 
are  granted. 

The  amendment  (No.  184),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  MOO.OOO.OOO. 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  S500.000.000. 

On  page  11,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $2,600,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $3,100,000,000. 


On  page  12,  decrease 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  13.  decrease 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease 
by  $1,700,000,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease 
by  $2,200,000,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  14,  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  15,  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  15,  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  15,  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  15,  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  16,  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  16,  decrease 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  16,  decrease 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  17.  decrease 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  17.  decrease 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease 
by  $2,800,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease 
by  $2,300,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease 
by  $3,600,000,000. 

On  page  17,  decrease 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  18,  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  18,  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  12,  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  18.  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  18.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  18.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  19,  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 


the  amount  on  line  24 
the  amount  on  line  9 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  16 
the  amount  on  line  17 
the  amount  on  line  23 
the  amount  on  line  24 
the  amount  on  line  5 
the  amount  on  line  6 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  13 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  4 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  19 


On  page  19,  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  20,  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  20,  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  20,  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  21.  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  21,  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  21.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  21,  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  21.  decrease 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  21,  decrease 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  22,  decrease 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $2,300,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $3,900,000,000. 

On  page  23,  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  23.  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  23,  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  23,  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  23.  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  23,  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  24,  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  25,  decrease 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease 
by  $2,200,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease 
by  $4,100,000,000. 

On  page  25,  decrease 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease 
by  $5,200,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease 
by  $4,200,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease 
by  $1,200,000,000. 
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the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  4 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  4 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  18 
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On  page  26,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  27,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  28,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  29,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  29,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  30,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $1,700,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2 
by  $3,400,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $2,200,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  33,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  34,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $1,900,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $2,600,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  35,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6 
by  $3,100,000,000. 


On  page  35,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  36,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $2,600,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $1,700,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  37,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $2,300,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  38,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  39,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $4,900,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $4,900,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8  by 
$5,000,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9  by 
$17,000,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $37,000,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $65,700,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $103,900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $5,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $17,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $37,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $65,700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $103,900,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7  by 
$5,000,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8  by 
$17,000,000,000. 
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On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9  by 
$37,000,000,000. 

On  page  8,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $65,700,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  U 
by  $103,900,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1  by 
$5,000,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2  by 
$17,000,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3  bv 
$37,000,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4  by 
$65,700,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5  by 
$103,900,000,000. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  He  has  shown  consistency 
and  he  has  shown  courage.  I  might  tell 
the  Presiding  Officer  and  my  other  col- 
leagues that  Senator  Grassley  and  I 
came  to  the  Senate  at  the  same  time. 
I  remember  a  Grassley  freeze  amend- 
ment back  in  the  early  1980's.  I  remem- 
ber cosponsoring  a  Grassley-Nickles 
freeze  amendment  with  Senator  Rol- 
lings and  a  couple  other  Senators.  So 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  shown  great 
consistency  and  he  has  shown  great 
courage  on  this  issue,  and  I  respect 
that  because  he  did  it  when  it  was  not 
popular  even  on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
respect  somebody  who  stands  for  prin- 
ciple and  does  it  consistently  and 
sometimes  when  it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do. 

I  wish  to  make  a  couple  of  comments, 
Mr.  President,  in  regaid  "to  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  He  mentioned  that 
this  is  a  $502  deficit  reduction  package. 
Those  are  his  words.  They  are  not  the 
words  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice. The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  stated  that  this  deficit  reduction 
package  totals  $458  billion,  and  it  is 
not  the  largest  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age in  history.  I  might  mention  that  in 
1990  we  had  a  so-called  deficit  reduc- 
tion package  which  was  going  to  re- 
duce the  deficit  by  $500  billion.  I  will 
tell  my  colleagues  that  it  did  not  re- 
duce the  deficit  by  $500  billion.  What  it 
did,  is  aggravated  a  recession.  It  ex- 
panded a  recession  because  of  increased 
taxes. 

I  also  tell  my  colleagues  that  the  tax 
increases  proposed  in  this  resolution 
are  twice  as  high  as  the  tax  increases 
proposed  in  the  1990  budget  resolution. 
I  fear  that  the  budget  resolution  we  are 
getting  ready  to  pass— and  I  can  tell 
the  majority  has  the  votes  in  order  and 
they  are  going  to  pass  it.  They  are 
going  to  keep  everybody  lined  up,  and 
they  are  going  to  pass  this  resolution. 
But  I  really  fear  what  it  is  going  to  do 
to  the  coal  industry,  to  the  oil  and  gas 
industry,  to  the  airline  industry,  to  the 
farmers  and  ranchers,  to  the  people 
who  are  exporting  products.   I   think 
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this  budget  and  the  bill  that  is  going  to 
come  out  of  it  as  a  result  of  reconcili- 
ation are  going  to  put  a  lot  of  people 
out  of  work. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  an 
amendment— I  had  one  last  night  and. 
unfortunately,  we  failed  by  a  few  votes, 
but  we  had  our  chance,  and  we  had  a 
good  debate.  I  respect  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
because  he  stood  on  hiS  principles.  He 
has  talked  about  investment  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  this  body,  and  he  talked 
about  it  last  night  and  spoke  well.  And 
he  carried  the  day. 

But  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  an 
amendment  today  which  would  just  cut 
taxes  and  spending.  It  is  very  straight- 
forward. He  says  let's  cut  spending.  It 
may  total  $104  billion  or  $119  billion.  I 
hope  it  is  $119  billion,  and  I  hope  his 
amendment  will  pass.  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  we  can  afford  to  do  it. 

I  have  heard  people  say,  that,  if  we 
pass  this  amendment,  we  will  not  have 
money  for  education;  we  will  not  have 
it  for  health;  we  will  not  have  it  for  in- 
frastructure: we  win  not  have  it  for 
Head  Start. 

And  I  might  say,  for  my  colleagues 
that  voted  for  full  funding  for  Head 
Start,  that  the  budget  resolution  we 
have  before  us  right  now  does  not  fully 
fund  Head  Start.  We  do  not  fully  fund 
Head  Start  in  this  budget  until  1999. 

What  we  do  is  spend  a  lot  of  money  in 
this  budget.  A  lot  of  times  my  col- 
leagues lose  sight  of  where  we  are.  This 
chart  refers  to  the  fact  that  spending 
has  really  been  increasing.  Taxes  have 
been  relatively  constant  for  the  last 
couple  of  years,  and  spending  has  been 
exploding. 

Under  this  budget  resolution,  we 
have  big  taxes,  the  largest  tax  increase 
ever  proposed  in  history;  $359  billion  in 
new  taxes,  $64  billion  in  tax  cuts — most 
of  those  will  not  do  anything  really  for 
the  economy— for  a  net  tax  increase  of 
$296  billion.  There  are  also  users  fees 
that  will  really  hurt  the  mining  indus- 
try and  other  industries,  of  $18  billion. 

What  does  this  budget  due  to  spend- 
ing? It  contains  $124  billion  in  so-called 
investments.  That  is  spending,  in  many 
cases  politician's  pork  barrel.  It  cuts 
spending  $131  billion,  for  a  net  spending 
cut  of  $7  billion. 

Let  us  compare  the  spending  cuts 
versus  the  tax  increases.  The  tax  in- 


creases are  $295  billion.  The  net  domes- 
tic spending  cuts  are  $7  billion.  There 
is  no  comparison. 

But  wait  a  minute.  I  thought  I  heard 
President  Clinton  say  something  dif- 
ferent in  his  State  of  the  Union  Speech. 
I  believe  that  people  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  what  they  say.  I  respect 
Senators  when  they  say  something.  I 
expect  they  mean  it.  I  expect  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  mean  it. 
He  stated  in  the  State  of  the  Union, 
that  this  package  was  balanced.  He 
said  it  will  have  just  as  much  in  spend- 
ing cuts  as  we  will  have  in  tax  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  not  the 
facts.  The  facts  are  that  this  package 
has  $3.85  in  tax  increases  for  every  $1  of 
spending  cuts.  That  is  not  balanced. 
That  is  not  fair.  That  is  recessionary, 
in  my  opinion.  The  tax  increases  of  1990 
put  a  lot  of  people  out  of  work.  The  tax 
increases  in  this  package  are  going  to 
put  a  lot  more  jjeople  out  of  work  and 
make  a  lot  more  people  dependent  on 
Government  assistance.  I  fear  that  is 
exactly  the  route  that  we  are  heading. 

For  those  who  think  this  amend- 
ment's cut  of  $119  billion  over  the  next 
5  years  will  just  emasculate  our  ability 
to  spend  money,  over  the  next  5  years 
under  the  so-called  modified  budget  we 
are  going  to  spend  over  $8  trillion.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  reduce  that  by  $100-plus  billion. 
Big  deal. 

I  look  at  the  amount  of  new  money 
we  will  spend  on  nondefense,  and  man- 
datory spending,  over  the  next  5  years 
compared  to  1993.  We  will  spend  $1  tril- 
lion more  in  the  next  5  years  than  what 
we  are  spending  this  year. 

If  we  could  actually  not  spend  any 
more  than  we  are  spending  today.  1993. 
we  could  balance  this  budget.  We  are 
now  spending  $1.5  trillion.  There  are  12 
zeros  in  a  trillion  dollars.  I  know  the 
Presiding  Officer  understands  that. 
That  is  equal  to  $6,000  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  spend  just 
that  amount  of  money.  Spending  will 
increase  dramatically.  Nondefense  and 
mandatory,  1994,  increases  by  $67  bil- 
lion; 1995,  $136  billion;  1996,  $191  billion; 
1997,  $267  billion;  and  by  1998,  $356  bil- 
lion. 
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That  is  $1.18  trillion  of  additional 
moneys  we  will  spend  in  nondefense 
areas  just  compared  to  1993.  The  Sen- 
ators  amendment  does  not  say  we  are 
only  going  to  spend  what  we  spend  in 
1993.  He  says  we  are  going  to  freeze  do- 
mestic discretionary.  He  will  allow  all 
the  entitlement  programs  to  continue 
to  grow. 

I  hope  we  will  have  an  amendment 
later  by  me  and  others  that  will  try  to 
cap  entitlements  because  entitlements 
are  exploding  in  cost.  Medicaid  last 
year,  W  percent  growth  increase.  And 
this  administration  is  running  around 
handing  out  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  States  so  Medicaid  will  in- 
crease even  more.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation grew  at  48  percent  last  year. 
Not  4.8  percent,  I  said  48  percent.  Yet. 
Congress  has  already  passed  an  unem- 
ployment extension  expanding  that  $5.8 
billion.  Did  we  pay  for  it?  No.  That  was 
$5.8  billion.  All  that  did  was  increase 
the  deficit. 

Is  it  not  interesting  to  note  that  the 
net  domestic  spending  cuts  over  the 
next  5  years  under  President  Clinton's 
package,  the  budget  before  us,  is  $7  bil- 
lion, and  we  have  already  spent  it.  We 
are  spending  $5.8  billion  increasing  the 
deficit.  That  already  wipes  out  the  net 
domestic  spending. 

So  really  what  you  have  in  this  pack- 
age, in  the  budget  package  we  have  be- 
fore us,  is  massive  tax  increases  and 
cutting  defense.  That  is  it.  That  is  it. 
That  is  it  in  its  totality.  What  you  are 
looking  at  doing  is  really,  I  think,  suf- 
focating our  economy. 

What  the  Senator  from  Iowa  says, 
let's  have  some  spending  cuts  if  we  are 
going  to  increase  taxes  $313  billion. 
Let's  at  least  cut  $100  billion  in  spend- 
ing. Over  the  next  5  years  we  will  spend 
over  $8  trillion.  Surely  we  can  cut  $100 
billion.  He  happens  to  be  exactly  right. 
I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
and  I  hope  his  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  several  tables  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers]  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Preaident.  thank 
you. 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  this  bill.  Senator 
Sasser,  for  allowing  me  to  speak  for  a 
few  minutes  on  this  amendment. 

First  of  all.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Ibwa,  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
him.  I  consider  him  one  of  the  more 
thoughtful  and  one  of  the  more  coura- 
geous Senators  here. 

Let  me  also  say  in  a  form  of  excul- 
pation of  my  own  past  conduct,  that  I 
have  voted  for  budget  freezes  in  the 
past  after  what  can  only  be  described 
as  the  unmitigated  economic  and  tax 
disaster  of  1981.  When  the  1981  Ux  cut 
started  leading  to  these  budget  defi- 
cits, I  supported  freeze  amendments.  I 
must  say  in  a  self-serving  way  I  pre- 
dicted in  a  speech  an  hour  before  we 
passed  that  1981  tax  cut  bill.  I  said  if 
you  pass  this  and  you  are  going  to  cre- 
ate deficits  "big  enough  to  choke  a 
mule."  And  we  passed  it,  and  we  cre- 
ated deficits  big  enough  to  choke  a 
mule. 

Senator  Rollings  of  South  Carolina 
then  became  the  leader  in  the  Senate 
on  precisely  what  the  Senator  is  trying 
to  do  here,  freeze  spending.  I  was  a  lot 
more  concerned  then  about  freezing  de- 
fense spending  than  I  was  about  domes- 
tic discretionary  spending,  but  I  sup- 
ported Senator  Hollings  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

But  subsequent  to  that  time,  as  re- 
cently as  last  year,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  the  Presiding  Officer,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, all  one  person.  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd  from  West  Virginia,  did  exten- 
sive studies  about  where  all  the  money 
went  after  1981. 

I  said  last  evening,  but  it  will  bear 
repeating  right  now.  defense  spending 
doubled.  I  can  remember  Jimmy 
Carters  last  year  in  the  Presidency. 
the  defense  budget  wa.s  $145  billion. 
Shortly  thereafter,  it  went  to  $300  bil- 
lion. 

The  study  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  further  showed 
that  entitlements  or  mandatory  spend- 
ing went  up  140  percent,  or  some  such 
figure  as  that. 

Contrary  to  what  the  people  across 
the  country  believe,  foreign  aid  stayed 
virtually  stagnant. 


But  the  thing  that  was  the  shocker  in 
the  chairman's  study  was  that  domes- 
tic discretionary  spending,  which  is 
what  the  Senator's  amendment  seeks 
to  address  here,  domestic  discretionary 
spending,  which  is  what  we  spend  for 
childhood  immunizations,  housing, 
health  care,  highways,  student  loans, 
what  we  spend  to  make  ourselves  a  bet- 
ter educated,  more  prosperous  people, 
more  cul^uxed  people,  had  hardly  gone 
up  a  dime.  Think  about  that. 

So  while  I  would  like  to  support  a 
freeze,  we  now  have  a  President  who  is 
saying:  "I  intend  to  do  something 
about  the  deficit.  "  We  had  a  President 
12  years  ago  who  said:  "I  am  giving  you 
my  solemn  promise  that  if  you  will 
trust  me,  we  will  balance  the  budget." 
The  American  people  believed  him,  and 
they  put  their  faith  in  him,  and  they 
voted  for  him  overwhelmingly  two 
times.  Since  he  held  up  his  hand  and 
said,  "I  will  faithfully  protect,  defend, 
and  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  we  have  spent  $3  tril- 
lion that  we  did  not  have. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  rocket  sci- 
entist to  understand  all  of  this.  I  just 
got  through  saying  where  the  money 
went,  and  it  did  not  go  for  domestic 
discretionary  spending. 

When  I  was  joining  with  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  Senator  Rol- 
lings, in  trying  to  freeze  spending,  I 
was  desperate.  It  was  the  only  thing  I 
knew  to  do.  So  I  cosponsored  his 
amendments.  I  am  still  desperate  but. 
happily,  I  have  a  colleague  who  is  also 
desperate,  and  his  name  is  William  Jef- 
ferson Clinton.  He  said  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address:  Folks,  this  is  it  on  letting 
these  deficits  sky  rocket.  He  said, 
without  saying,  I  would  rather  not  tell 
you  these  unpleasant  facts. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  really  do  not  in- 
clude my  friend  from  Iowa  in  this,  but 
I  can  tell  you  one  thing;  I  heard  a  lot 
of  speeches  over  here  in  the  last  24 
hours  and,  as  I  say.  I  specifically  ex- 
empt my  friend  from  Iowa  from  this, 
which  said,  in  effect,  doing  the  same 
old  thing  is  the  solution;  do  nothing. 
And  every  study  shows  that  if  you  do 
nothing,  we  will  have  a  $7.5  trillion  na- 
tional debt  in  the  year  2003. 

Again,  borrowing  a  page  out  of  Ron- 
ald Reagan's  book,  that  amendment  is 
equivalent  to  a  string  of  $1  bills  laid 
end-to-end  that  will  reach  to  the  Sun 
and  back  3'-^  times.  Think  about  that.  I 
think  President  Reagan  used  a  meta- 
phor of  one-hundred-dollar  bills.  He 
said  the  debt  was  equal  to  a  stack  of 
bills  67  miles  high,  just  peanuts  com- 
pared to  what  it  is  now— 67  miles  high. 
I  remember  it  now.  A  stack  of  thou- 
sand dollar  bills  67  miles,  and  every- 


body "oohed  and  aahhed  "  and  said:  this 
not  unbelievable?  I  am  sorry  Ronald 
Reagan  cannot  be  here  today  to  tell  us 
how  high  that  stack  would  be  now.  I 
will  tell  you  how  high  it  would  be.  It 
would  be  four  times  a  thousand — no,  I 
am  not  that  good  a  mathematician.  I 
am  talking  about  dollar  bills,  so  we 
know  it  would  be  a  thousand  times 
higher  than  that  times  three  for  the  $3 
trillion. 

The  Senator  comes  in  and  says,  the 
thing  that  will  make  our  children 
healthier  and  better  educated  and 
make  us  more  competitive  and  provide 
job  training  for  people  who  have  lost 
their  jobs,  the  Senator  is  saying,  let  us 
freeze  that  spending. 

This  budget  resolution  is  a  first  step 
in  cutting  the  size  of  this  deficit,  the 
deficit  between  now  and  1998,  by  $500 
billion.  The  chart  the  Senator  has  up 
over  there  about  the  future  deficits,  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  that.  What  I  quar- 
rel with  is  something  that  is  left  un- 
said, and  that  is  what  the  deficit  is 
going  to  be  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  reso- 
lution. Everybody  knows.  Yes,  the  defi- 
cit in  1998  is  going  to  be  $200  billion. 
But  if  you  do  nothing,  who  knows  what 
it  is  going  to  be.  It  is  going  to  be  at 
least  $350  billion  to  $500  billion.  So  ev- 
erybody is  saying,  "let  us  do  nothing," 
because  the  national  debt  is  going  to  be 
$6.2  trillion  in  1998.  What  is  left  unsaid 
is  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  lot  bigger 
than  that  unless  we  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion and  start  imposing  some  discipline 
on  ourselves. 

Once  we  adopt  this  resolution,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  going  to 
go  through  the  602(b)  allocation  proc- 
ess. You  know  what  we  have  to  do  in 
the  602(b)  allocation  process?  You  are 
not  on  that  committee.  You  ought  to 
sit  around  the  table  with  us  and  see  the 
agony  we  go  through  trying  to  get  our 
spending  within  the  limits  that  this 
budget  says  we  have  to  come  up  with. 
And  once  we  do  that,  you  know  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  come  out  here  and  get  60 
votes  to  change  it.  If  you  want  to  add 
spending  that  is  going  to  raise  the  defi- 
cit, you  have  to  get  60  votes.  If  you 
want  to  increase  spending,  that  takes 
60  votes.  If  you  want  to  cut  taxes,  that 
takes  60  votes. 

Last  year  when  I  ran  for  reelection,  I 
listened  to  a  lot  of  people  saying  it 
took  only  50  votes  to  raise  taxes  and  60 
votes  to  cut  taxes.  Is  that  the  way  it 
ought  to  be?  Anything  that  adversely 
affects  the  deficit  and  raises  the  deficit 
ought  to  require  60  votes. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa,  once  again,  that  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  sup- 
ported some  of  my  amendments  on  the 
space  station,  super  collider,  and  I  ap- 


plaud him  for  that.  I  want  to  assure 
him  I  am  going  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
do  it  sigain  I  am  going  to  try  to  do 
something  about  a  bloated  intelligence 
budget.  Think  about  it.  The  New  York 
Times  says  its  budget  is  $30  billion.  I 
say  that  CNN  will  give  you  15  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  that  for  free.  And 
SDI,  we  have  spent  $35  billion  on  that, 
Mr.  President,  and  we  are  back  to 
square  one.  We  have  discarded  seven  of 
the  eight  technologies  we  started  out 
with. 

Admiral  Crowe  who  I  think  is  the 
best  military  man  this  country  has  had 
since  George  Marshall,  said  $2  billion  is 
more  than  enough  for  SSI.  A  solid 
rocket  motor  for  NASA  at  $3.5  billion 
that  they  do  not  even  want.  There  is 
some  spending.  Senator. 

The  space  station,  it's  going  back  to 
the  drawing  board.  Why  not  give  that 
thing  a  merciful  death,  instead  of  going 
back  to  the  drawing  board,  and  not 
mess  with  freezes. 

Cut  real  specific  programs.  Stiffen 
your  spines,  colleagues.  Do  not  go  for 
one  of  these  pap  solutions.  Just  stand 
right  up  here  and  say:  I  am  against  this 
program;  I  am  against  that,  and  we  are 
going  to  save  some  real  moneys.  Sen- 
ator Sasser,  Senator  Warner,  Senator 
Cohen,  Senator  Bryan,  Senator  Lau- 
tenberg,  and  I  are  going  to  stand  on 
this  floor  this  fall  in  the  appropriations 
process  and  give  you**  and  your  col- 
leagues and  our  colleagues  the  chance 
to  save  $350  billion  over  the  next  25 
years  on  these  boondoggle  programs. 
You  vote  with  us.  I  know  you  will.  You 
have  in  the  past. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.   The 
Senator  will  please  address  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  third  person  and  not  in  the 
second  person. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  on  the  floor. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  16  minutes  18  seconds. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.    RIEGLE.    I   thank   the   Senator 
from  Tennessee,  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  you  will  let  me  ask  the  chairman 
a  procedural  question. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  I  can  do  it  without 
losing  time  off  my  time. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Of  course. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  engage  in  a 
process  question  with  the  chairman 
and  it  be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  Senator  RiE- 
gle. 

You  inquired  of  me  about  an  hour 
ago  as  to  whether  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  could  agree  to  vote  sooner 
than  agreed  in  the  unanimous-consent 


agreement.  I  am  trying  to  do  that  and 
probably  can  do  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  sent  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  majority  leader  a 
suggestion  that  we  not  waste  all  after- 
noon and  just  charge  it  to  the  resolu- 
tion because  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot 
of  time  left  over  after  the  three  other 
amendments  that  are  agreed  to.  I 
would  hope  that  you  would  agree  that 
we  could  offer  some  additional  amend- 


get  this  economy  of  ours  moving,  and 
to  help  the  people  in  our  society  who 
have  not  participated  in  what  eco- 
nomic strength  there  has  been,  to  help 
thenvget  into  the  system  and  get  up  to 
higher  ground. 

So  I  applaud  the  President  for  what 
he  has  done,  but  I  will  tell  you  this: 
The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  cut  the  heart  right  out  of  the 
President's  plan,  cut  the  heart  right 


ments.  I  sent  them  to  you  by  way  of    out  of  it,  because  the  President's  plan 


the  exact  title 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  apologizes  but  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
they  require  Senators  address  other 
Senators  in  the  third  person  and  not  in 
the  second  person. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  accustomed  to  doing 
otherwise  until  reminded  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, and  it  will  be  difficult.  So  I  do  not 
mind  if  you  continue  to  interrupt  me 
until  I  get  it  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  you 
could  let  us  know  whether  we  can  offer 
some  of  these  amendments  this  after- 
noon under  some  timeframe  that  is 
agreeable  and  that  if  you  want  to  sec- 
ond degree  them,  if  the  Senator  or  the 
majority  leader  wants  to  second  degree 
them,  we  would  even  agree  that  that 
can  be  done  next  week  as  part  of  the 
voting  process? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  fol- 
low the  process  now  of  discussing  this 
matter  with  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  advise 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  very 
shortly  what  would  be  the  disposition 
of  the  request  to  take  up  these  amend- 
ments this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and.  Senator  Riegle,  I  will  ask 
your  indulgence  for  taking  the  time 
from  what  you  said.  Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  just  a 
word  or  two  of  background  here. 

Last  year  in  1992  here  in  America, 
our  Government  had  an  economic  plan 
for  every  country  in  the  world  except 
our  own.  There  was  an  economic  plan 
for  Kuwait,  one  for  Mexico,  one  for 
China,  and  all  the  other  countries,  but 
none  for  America. 

The  American  people  had  enough  of 
that.  They  voted  out  that  administra- 
tion. They  voted  for  a  big  change.  They 
voted  in  a  new  President  because  they 
wanted  a  new  economic  plan. 

And  to  the  great  credit  of  the  new 
President.  President  Clinton,  he  has 
developed  an  economic  plan.  He  has 
brought  it  forward.  It  is  here  now.  It  is 
a  solid  plan.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  plan  to  create  job  growth  in 
our  country,  to  help  our  people  to  in- 
vest in  America  for  a  change,  and  to 


is  trying  to  do  several  important 
things  at  once.  He's  trying  to  bring 
down  the  Federal  budget  deficit  over  a 
period  of  years,  which  is  necessary  but 
very  difficult  to  do.  He  is  trying  to 
shift  the  spending  priorities  in  the 
country  so  we  start  to  invest  more  in 
our  people  and  in  job  growth  and  in  job 
preparation  so  we  can  have  a  stronger 
economy  and  we  can  get  more  of  our 
people  participating  in  the  system  and 
able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

He  is  also  trying  to  keep  inflation 
down,  and  already  the  signal  is  clear  in 
that  area  and  we  have  seen  the  price  of 
long-term  Government  bonds,  the  long- 
term  interest  rate,  drop  down.  It 
dropped  down  again  yesterday,  and 
that  is  enormously  helpful  to  our  econ- 
omy, and  it  is  starting  to  provide  some 
lift  and  even  some  job  growth. 

So  the  President's  plan  is  very  care- 
fully balanced  to  achieve  these  objec- 
tives. Central  to  his  plan  is  the  cre- 
ation in  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy an  additional  8  million  jobs  over 
the  next  4  years.  It  is  essential  that 
this  job  creation  take  place  and  much 
of  it  is  driven  by  the  very  shift  in  pri- 
orities that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  turn  aside  and  not  allow  to  hap- 
pen. 

For  example,  he  would  take  and 
interfere  with  in  his  amendment  im- 
portant investments  in  the  highway 
system,  important  investments  in  our 
mass  transit  system,  in  air  traffic  mod- 
ernization, in  environmental  engineer- 
ing and  technology  development,  and 
the  community  development  block 
grants.  We  know  our  local  commu- 
nities in  many  cases  are  in  terrible  dif- 
ficulty. They  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  they  need  just  to  meet  their 
essential  human  needs. 

Enterprise  zones  are  something  we 
have  talked  about  for  years  around 
here.  This  President  wants  to  get  it 
done  and  with  an  enhanced  wrap- 
around approach  that  it  takes  to  make 
enterprise  zones  work. 

There  is  now  funding  for  community 
development  banks  and  defense  conver- 
sion. We  have  all  these  defense  facili- 
ties closing.  We  have  to  spend  money 
to  help  the  communities  adjust  to  that 
kind  of  economic  dislocation. 

Head  Start,  child  nutrition,  and  im- 
munization. We  can  not  let  our  chil- 
dren get  sick  from  diseases.  We  do  not 
immunize  them.  We  spend  $10  to  treat 
a  sick  child  when  we  should  spend  $1  on 
the  front  end  to  provide  the  immuniza- 
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tion  to  avoid  the  sickness  and  in  some 
cases  the  death  and  in  any  event  save 
us  money  down  the  line. 

The  same  thing  for  summer  jobs.  We 
have  to  have  summer  jobs  In  this  coun- 
try. We  have  a  massive  unemployment 
rate  particularly  in  inner  cities.  There 
is  no  sigm  of  hope  of  their  being  able  to 
get  jobs  and  job  training  and  job  expe- 
rience unless  we  see  that  it  happens. 

That  is  why  we  elected  a  new  Presi- 
dent. We  tried  it  the  other  way.  We 
tried  it  the  other  way  for  12  long  years, 
and  we  have  had  all  the  emphasis  on 
foreign  policy,  and  now  we  have  a 
President  that  says  let  us  invest  in 
America  and  let  us  change  those  prior- 
ities around. 

I  want  to  show  you  how  this  business 
recession  we  have  been  in  now  nearly  2 
years  looks  when  you  look  in  terms  of 
just  the  job  creation  aspect  of  it.  If  you 
look  at  the  previous  seven  recessions 
we  have  had  prior  to  this  one,  and  you 
look  at  the  job  loss  coming  down  sev- 
eral months  into  the  recession,  the  bot- 
toming out  of  job  loss  and  then  in  past 
recessions  how  by  21  months  after  the 
start  of  the  recession  we  are  out  of  the 
recession  and  up  here  we  are  in  positive 
ground  adding  jobs  to  the  economy. 

This  is  this  recession,  the  red  line. 
We  have  not  even  gotten  back  and  re- 
gained the  jobs  that  we  had  when  this 
recession  started.  So  right  now  we  are 
down  here.  We  should  be  up  here.  That 
is  about  3  to  4  million  jobs. 

The  President  is  addressing  that 
issue  in  his  plan,  and  the  Grassley 
amendment  cuts  right  against  it  and 
will  thwart  it. 

Here  is  the  story  just  this  week  out 
of  the  New  York  Times.  It  says  'New 
Jobs  Lack  the  Old  Security  in  Times  of 
'Disposable  Workers."  The  40-hour  week 
with  benefits  is  in  decline." 

It  talks  about  the  hollowing  out  of 
our  job  base. 

We  have  to  invest  in  America:  we 
have  to  invest  in  our  workers.  We  have 
to  invest  in  their  economic  futures,  not 
just  look  every  other  place  but  look  at 
our  own  people. 

Our  people  in  this  last  election  said 
they  want  a  change.  They  voted  for  a 
change.  The  President  has  a  plan.  He 
deserves  to  have  that  plan  supported 
and  we  cannot  come  in  here  now  and 
start  carving  it  to  pieces,  because  one 
Senator  or  another  Senator  has  an  idea 
of  his  own  as  to  how  he  would  do  it  if 
he  were  President.  If  you  wanted  to  do 
that,  run  for  President.  See  if  you  can 
get  elected.  If  you  can,  then  we  will 
take  a  look  at  your  plan,  but  do  not 
tackle  this  President  from  behind  when 
he  is  striving  to  get  a  plan  in  place 
that  is  balanced  and  makes  sense  and 
that  the  country  needs. 

The  country  wants  this  kind  of 
change  in  direction,  and  we  desperately 
need  it. 

Here  is  a  recent  issue  of  Business 
Week  magazine,  just  2  or  3  weeks  ago. 
The  headline  of  this  business  journal 


is,  "Jobs,  Jobs,  Jobs— The  Economy  Is 
Growing  But  Employment  Lags 
Badly." 

The  very  things  on  this  list  are  de- 
signed to  help  foster  job  creation, 
make  people  job  ready,  enrich  the  job 
base  of  the  country,  invest  in  our  peo- 
ple, invest  in  the  economic  strength  of 
the  country. 

So  we  cannot  cut  this  out.  To  come 
along  now  and  propose  cutting  this  out 
makes  no  sense. 

I  do  not  say  that  with  disrespect  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  He  has  his 
point  of  view.  But  we  have  to  think 
about  the  whole  country.  We  cannot 
just  think  about  one  point  of  view  or 
one  State.  We  have  to  think  about  50 
States,  and  we  have  to  think  about  all 
the  people  in  our  country  out  there 
who  need  an  opportunity  to  be  able  to 
make  a  living  to  provide  for  them- 
selves and  provide  for  their  families. 

In  just  this  morning's  newspaper 
there  was  a  story  about  an  elderly, 
homeless  woman  in  Washington  who 
froze  to  death  last  night  in  an  old  car 
in  this  city.  She  is  just  one  of  many. 

Think  about  the  young  children  out 
in  homeless  shelters  right  now  and 
other  people  in  the  country  right  now 
who  are  looking  for  a  chance  to  have 
just  a  little  piece  of  the  American 
dream. 

Finally,  after  30  years,  we  get  a 
President  elected  who  wants  to  do 
something  about  helping  the  people  of 
this  country  and  comes  in  with  a  re- 
quest with  a  plan  to  do  it. 

Now  we  have  people  coming  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  they  want  to 
chop  it  to  ribbons.  They  do  not  have  a 
coherent  plan  of  their  own  to  put  in 
place. 

I  say  with  due  respect  they  are  not 
offering  a  plan  in  replacement  of  this 
plan.  They  want  to  nickel  and  dime  it 
to  death,  chip  off  this,  chip  off  that. 

But  the  part  that  is  being  proposed 
here  chips  off  the  very  piece  that 
brings  hope  and  promise  and  possibility 
to  people  in  our  society,  who  'vant  to 
produce  and  need  to  produce  and  need 
to  earn  a  living  and  need  to  feed  them- 
selves and  feed  their  kids. 

That  is  what  this  is  about,  and  I  am 
proud  finally  to  have  a  President  who 
understands  that  problem  and  a  first 
lady  as  well  who  understands  that 
problem. 

We  are  going  to  get  this  economic 
plan  in  place  and  start  the  job  growth 
and  then  we  are  going  to  reform  the 
health  care  system  so  we  do  not  keep 
turning  our  back  on  people  in  that  area 
as  well. 

But  that  is  what  people  voted  for. 
People  voted  for  change.  They  did  not 
vote  for  the  same  old  things.  But  what 
I  see  coming  here  in  the  way  of  efforts 
to  take  and  try  to  wreck  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  it  is  the  same  old  thing 
we  saw  before.  We  have  been  down  that 
road. 

We  had  12  years  of  that.  And  this  is 
where  it  has  brought  us,  right  here.  We 


are  getting  no  real  job  creation  in  the 
country  because  that  whole  economic 
scheme  did  not  work. 

So  we  have  to  change  direction  and 
we  have  a  President  with  the  courage 
and  vision  to  put  a  plan  on  the  table 
that  is  balanced  and  fair  and  that 
meets  all  these  objectives  at  once.  It 
deserves  support. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  this  chance 
again.  If  we  allow  this  plan  to  get  shot 
in  the  back  by  amendments  like  this, 
we  are  not  going  to  get  anything  done. 
We  are  going  to  be  right  back  into 
gridlock.  People  do  not  want  that. 
They  voted  that  out.  People  in  both 
parties  and  Independents  said,  "We 
have  had  enough  of  that  and  we  have 
had  enough  of  having  an  economic  plan 
for  every  other  country  in  the  world 
and  none  for  ours.  " 

It  is  time  for  a  plan  for  America. 
President  Clinton  has  given  a  plan  for 
America.  It  ought  to  be  recognized  and 
ought  to  be  supported.  Let  us  put  it  in 
place.  Let  us  get  this  country  moving 
again.  Let  us  give  our  people  some 
chance  to  get  up  to  higher  ground. 

More  and  more  people  in  our  society 
are  sliding  backward.  Even  those  that 
had  jobs  are  finding  that  their  real  in- 
comes are  dropping.  Many  will  lose 
their  health  care  coverage  or  their 
health  care  coverage  is  being  scaled 
back.  They  are  working  harder  and 
harder  and  getting  less  and  less  for  it. 

We  have  a  President  that  under- 
stands that  problem  and  wants  to  re- 
verse it.  So  he  has  given  us  a  plan  of 
several  parts  to  get  that  job  done.  This 
is  a  critical  part  that  has  been  targeted 
here  by  this  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  This  is  a  part  we  need. 
This  is  the  part  that  is  investing  in  our 
own  people. 

How  can  we  say  to  our  own  people 
who  are  on  the  outside  looking  in  that 
we  want  to  bring  them  in  the  economic 
system,  but,  "Sorry,  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing for  you.  We  cannot  help  you  help 
yourseir"? 

We  help  everybody  else  in  every 
other  place.  We  have  a  free-trade 
agreement  with  Mexico,  we  have  plans 
for  every  other  country,  but,  "Sorry, 
we  cant  help  you." 

Baloney.  That  is  over  with.  People 
voted  that  out.  They  voted  for  some- 
thing different.  They  voted  to  do  some- 
thing for  this  country.  And.  thank 
goodness,  we  have  a  President  who  is 
willing  to  lead.  We  ought  to  support 
him  and  vote  this  amendment  down. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KERREY).  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  ranking  Member 
from  New  Mexico.  Senator  DOMENICI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
the  10  minutes. 


I  want  to  thank  the  immediate  past 
Presiding  Officer,  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  for  remind- 
ing us  of  one  of  the  real  cordialities  of 
this  institution  which  suggests  that  we 
do  not  speak  to  each  other  in  the  first 
tense  but,  rather,  in  the  third  party. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
reason  for  this  rule.  I  did  not  create  it. 

The  reason  for  the  rule  is  to  keep 
down  acerbities  in  debate.  So  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  the  rule.  We  all  fall 
into  the  habit;  I  do  myself. 

I  hesitate  to  insist  on  the  rule,  but  it 
should  be  followed.  It  is  like  pointing  a 
finger  at  someone.  It  is  rather  per- 
sonal. And  the  rules  are  calculated  to 
keep  debates  impersonal. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
suggest  what  I  think  the  Grassley 
amendment  is  all  about  and  why  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  doing  this,  as  I 
view  it,  and  that  is  because  I  think  it 
helps  the  American  people  understand 
what  is  going  on  in  the  budget  of  the 
United  States. 

So  let  me  start  by,  once  again,  refer- 
ring back  to  a  quote  of  note,  August  17, 
1988,  Newsweek.  This  is  the  quote: 

There  is  a  lot  of  evidence  that  you  can  sell 
people  on  tax  increases  if  they  think  they 
are  investment. 

Now  the  person  that  said  thatr— and  I 
am  sure  he  understood  it  very,  very 
well— was  then-Governor  Clinton,  now 
President  Clinton.  You  can  sell  the 
American  people  on  tax  increases  if 
they  think  you  are  going  to  use  the 
new  taxes  for  an  investment. 

The  problem  is  that  if  you  ask  most 
Americans,  they  also  think  that  this 
economic  plan— which  has  now  been  en- 
capsulated in  a  splendid  kind  of  lan- 
guage like  it  is  going  to  produce  9  mil- 
lion new  jobs. 

I  am  sure  anybody  that  has  a  plan 
would  say  it  is  going  to  create  jobs,  be- 
cause we  need  jobs. 

But  I  want  to  remind  Senators,  there 
is  a  very,  very  big  difference  between 
saying  it  is  going  to  create  8  million  or 
9  million  jobs  and  the  reality  of  the 
economy  of  America  and  the  proposal. 

So,  essentially,  what  Senator  Grass- 
ley  is  trying  to  put  before  us  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  American  fiscal 
policy— budgeting— is  the  following: 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  going 
to  cut  the  spending  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. What  the  Senator  is  suggest- 
ing is  that  this  plan  before  us  does  not 
cut  the  spending  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  fact,  he  is  saying  one  simple  prop- 
osition is  true,  and  it  is  this.  He  is  say- 
ing to  Americans:  "Fellow  Americans, 
don't  you  think  that  we  ought  to  at 
least  freeze  the  expenditures  of  our 
Federal  Government  as  it  pertains  to 
domestic  spending  that  we  appropriate 
every  year  and  can  control?"  He  is  say- 
ing:   "Don't  you   think,  after  all   the 


rhetoric  is  done,  that  it  would  be  good 
to  start  by  saying.  Taxpayers,  before 
we  tax  you  $295  billion,  very  simply,  we 
want  to  freeze  the  expenditures  of  our 
Government.'" 

He  chooses,  in  a  very  simple  way.  to 
put  that  in  an  amendment  and  say: 
"Do  you  not  think  that  before  we  tax 
Americans  at  every  level — poor  people, 
retired  people,  working  poor,  rich  peo- 
ple—before we  tax  all  of  you  people,  we 
.  ought  to  make  sure  that  something 
credible,  something  that  you  can  com- 
prehend, something  that  you  would  be- 
lieve, is  going  to  happen  to  the  Federal 
budget?" 

And  he  says,  as  simple  as  can  be: 
"Freeze  it." 

Now,  is  a  freeze  too  onerous?  Is  a 
freeze  too  onerous  when  you  are  asking 
the  American  people  to  pay  this  enor- 
mous enough  tax  to  get  the  deficit 
under  control? 

When  you  take  away  all  of  the  lan- 
guage that  people  are  using  about  "you 
can't  do  this,  you  can't  do  that,"  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  a  budget 
freeze  is  a  more  appropriate  tool  to  re- 
duce spending  in  a  budget  resolution 
than  a  litany  of  things  you  are  going  to 
cut. 

We  heard  eloquent  remarks  here  on 
the  floor  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers].  He  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  list  the  items, 
not  the  freeze. 

Let  me  make  this  point.  Listing 
items  in  this  budget  resolution  as  to 
what  you  will  not  spend  or  what  you 
will  spend  is  in  no  way  binding  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  When  they  are  finished,  they 
are  going  to  follow  totals  and  they  are 
going  to  decide  what  they  add  to  and 
what  they  subtract  from. 

Senator  Grassley  is  giving  them  a 
new  overall  total  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  that  represents  clearly 
that  you  are  not  going  to  let  domestic 
discretionary  programs  grow  regardless 
of  their  quality:  "You  choose""- U.S. 
Senators  and  Congressmen — "of  this 
enormous  amount  that  we  are  going  to 
spend,  you  choose  which  ones  are  in- 
vestments and  which  ones  are  not.  But 
do  not  spend  more  than  you  spent  this 
year." 

I  hope  my  friend  will  agree  that  is 
the  essence  of  what  he  is  asking  us  to 
do. 

So,  when  you  get  rid  of  all  the  under- 
brush, with  people  talking  about  in- 
vestments, people  talking  about  spe- 
cific cutting,  his  amendment  is  under- 
standable. 

Do  you  think  if  you  walk  down  the 
street  and  say— and  everybody  says 
they  support  this  plan  that  is  before 
us— I  am  in  Belen.  NM— you  say:  Look, 
Mr.  Chavez,  would  you  think  we  ought 
to  tax  the  American  people  to  get  the 
deficit  down?  And  he  probably  would 
say.  "Well,  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice." 

Then  you  say,  "Well,  Mr.  Chavez,  do 
you  think  we  ought  to  tax  the  Amer- 


ican people  so  the  Government  can 
grow?"  This  Government  has  been  out 
of  control.  This  diagram  shows  the 
problem.  Taxes  in  the  United  States 
have  not  dropped  dramatically  like 
some  are  saying.  Do  you  see  the  blue 
line?  It  is  the  spending  that  has  gone 
up  dramatically. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  next  question 
you  would  ask  that  constituent  in  New 
Mexico  is,  "Do  you  not  think  we  ought 
to  restrain  Government?" 

And  he  would  say,  "Until  you  re- 
strain the  Government,  you  ought  not 
tax  me.  "  That  is  what  I  think  he  would 
say.  And  there  is  no  restraint  in  this 
budget  other  than  in  defense.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  picking  and  choos- 
ing of  winners  and  losers  and  cuts  and 
add-ons  has  yielded  essentially,  on  the 
domestic  side  of  our  budget,  no  signifi- 
cant cuts.  The  net  effect  of  adds  and 
minuses  is  you  are  just  about  where 
you  started  with  them  all  going  up. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who 
wants  to  send  the  right  signal  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  that  before 
we  put  on  new  taxes  we  ought  to  keep 
faith  with  the  American  people  and  say 
we  are  not  going  to  spend  any  more 
next  year  than  we  did  this  year  in  this 
very  large  account  of  our  Government. 
Frankly,  I  have  been  at  this  long 
enough  where  I  would  tell  you  my  pref- 
erence. My  preference  is  we  do  not  do 
this  kind  of  cutting.  I  do  not  mean 
across  the  board.  It  is  perfectly  all 
right  on  a  budget  resolution.  But  I 
think  we  ought  to  seriously  understand 
that  we  are  not,  and  the  President  is 
not,  cutting  the  part  of  Government 
that  is  growing  out  of  all  proportion  to 
reality— the  mandatory  non-Social  Se- 
curity entitlement  programs. 

I  believe,  since  everyone  says  you 
cannot  do  that,  and  if  anybody  comes 
down  here  and  talks  about  it  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  goes  ballistic  because 
they  say  you  are  going  to  get  Medicare 
and  you  are  going  to  get  Medicaid,  so 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  an  alter- 
native. You  cannot  do  anything  else,  so 
he  is  saying  freeze  it.  do  not  spend  any 
more  year  after  year  for  the  next  5 
years  on  domestic  appropriated  ac- 
counts, and  put  that  in  law  before  you 
put  this  big  huge  tax  that  has  been  de- 
bated over  and  over  on  the  floor  on  the 
American  people. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  anybody 
ought  to  get  mixed  up  about  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  produc- 
ing jobs.  Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  the 
U.S.  Government  produces  jobs  other 
than  those  they  hire  and  put  on  the 
Federal  payroll.  I  think  the  private 
sector  produces  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  Frankly.  I  cannot  believe  we 
really  feel  and  are  going  to  vote  as  if 
taxing  our  people  S295  billion  is  going 
to  create  jobs. 

I  close  by  saying,  if  anybody  finds 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  not  specific  enough,  then 
I  just  ask  they  review  the  March  18 
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Federal  page  of  the  Washington  Post, 
hardly  a  newspaper  that  speaks  for  us. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  1  minute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Washington 
Post  hardly  speaks  for  our  side  of  the 
aisle.  But  let  me  tell  you  they  are  sug- 
gesting the  budget  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  is  before  us  is 
tremendously  lacking  in  specifics.  In 
fact,  the  bureaucracy,  looking  at  their 
own  budgets,  say  we  do  not  know  where 
we  are  going  to  cut  all  these  things. 
Federal  streamlining  has  been  an  ob- 
jective. Until  somebody  tells  us  what 
to  cut,  it  is  Just  a  nice  piece  of  rhet- 
oric. It  says:  magic  budget-cutting  bul- 
lets: a  touch  of  wishful  thinking:  a 
pinch  of  Democratic  unity. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  amendment  that 
is  before  us  is  far  more  effective  than  a 
magic  budget-cutting  bullet,  where 
items  are  stated  but  then  others  are 
added  to  it,  the  net  effect  of  which  is 
you  do  not  cut. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  this 
to  our  attention.  It  is  very  lucid,  it  is 
very  easy  to  understand.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  begin  to  educate  many  Sen- 
ators, those  who  are  interested,  that 
we  are  really  not  cutting  the  growth  of 
Federal  Government  in  exchange  for 
these  taxes  we  are  going  to  ask  our 
people  to  pay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  a  very  fine  state- 
ment in  support. 

I  would  like  to  add  Senator 
Faircloth  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  then  yield  10. min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recogyiized. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
commend  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
his  amendment.  I  am  pleased  to  speak 
for  it  and  be  a  cosponsor. 

In  my  speaking  to  citizens  of  New 
York.  I  would  say  that,  uniformly,  they 
have  been  supportive  of  that  portion  of 
the  President's  program  as  it  relates  to 
reducing  the  deficit. 

I  have  spoken  to  people  of  great  fi- 
nancial means,  wealthy  individuals, 
and  they  say,  "We  do  not  mind  paying 
more  provided  it  reduces  the  deficit." 

I  have  spoken  to  working  middle- 
class  families  who  the  program  will  im- 
pact. If  you  own  a  home  in  Long  Island 
and  you  make  $45,000  a  year  and  have 
two  children,  you  are  having  a  tough 
time  making  it.  Real  property  taxes 
generally  average  $4,000  to  S5.000  a 
year.  Commuting  into  the  city  is  $200  a 
month  plus:  running  an  automobile  is 
absolutely  essential.  By  the  time  that 
family  gets  done,  it  has  a  pretty  tough 
time  making  it,  let  alone  providing  for 
an  opportunity  to  send  their  children 


to    school.    Yet,    they    are    willing    to 
make  the  sacrifice. 

But  I  have  to  tell  you  something.  We 
are  kidding  those  people.  We  are  kid- 
ding them.  We  are  not  making  a  sac- 
rifice. That  new  tax  money  is  not  going 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  But,  that  is  what 
Senator  Grassleys  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  do.  It  says  freeze  spending 
because,  if  we  freeze  spending  and  save 
$105  billion,  that  reduces  the  deficit  by 
$105  billion. 

But  what  do  we  have  here  instead? 
We  have  a  canard.  We  have  a  charade. 
We  have  a  whole  new  system  of  taking 
money  from  working  families,  middle- 
class  families,  and  sending  it  to  mil- 
lions of  others.  And  that  is  wrong.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  a  family  that  has 
an  income  of  $30,000  a  year  should  be 
taxed  $500  a  year  more  and  that  is  just 
from  the  Btu  tax. 

Let  me  show  you  some  charts:  $95  bil- 
lion is  what  we  are  going  to  make 
Americans  pay  in  the  form  of  a  new  en- 
ergy tax.  You  take  a  family  that  has  a 
$30,000  income  and  lives  out  in  Long  Is- 
land or  in  upstate  New  York,  say  Syra- 
cuse. You  are  going  to  cost  them  any- 
where from  $400  to  $600  a  year  more  and 
you  are  going  to  take  $95  billion  out  of 
the  overall  economy. 

By  the  way,  the  end,  it  is  incredible. 
You  wind  up  with  nothing— nothing. 

And,  what  we  have  done  is  we  set  up 
a  whole  new  entitlement  program — 
wonderful.  We  give  out  $7.2  billion 
more  in  food  stamps;  $25  billion  more 
in  ETICs  over  a  5-year  period  of  time, 
almost  a  50-percent  increase  in  the  Tax 
Credit  Program.  Working  middle-class 
families  will  be  taxed  so  that  millions 
more  people  can  get  a  check  sent  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Most  people  do  not  know  what  the 
earned  Income  tax  credit  is.  It  means 
there  will  be  people  getting  $1,100  to 
$1,400  a  year  because  they  are  poor. 
They  may  have  an  income  of  $17,000  or 
$18,000  and  have  one  or  two  children. 
The  Government  is  going  to  send  them 
an  earned  income  tax  credit — in  some 
cases  as  high  as  $1,400.  And  who  are  you 
taking  the  money  from?  You  are  tak- 
ing money  from  people  who  are  making 
$30,000.  $35,000.  The  rich  guy  is  not 
going  to  pay  any  more  on  this  Btu  tax 
than  the  working  middle-class  man  or 
women. 

This  is  a  canard.  We  should  not  have 
this  tax.  If  you  did  not  have  this  tax, 
you  would  not  suffer  one  iota.  You 
would  help  the  economy.  And,  you 
would  keep  more  money  in  the  econ- 
omy if  you  adopted  Senator  Grass- 
ley's  pcoposai.  Is  it  so  tough  to  say 
freeze,  do  not  Increase  your  spending? 

Now  we  are  met  with  the  cries:  Oh, 
you  mean  you  will  not  give  vaccina- 
tions, you  mean  you  will  not  spend  the 
$300  million  to  expand  the  program?  Of 
course  we  will.  We  would  have  to  make 
the  tough  choices  within  the  limits  of 
a  bill.  Why  would  you  take  that  pro- 
gram which  would  cast  shadows  upon 


us  and  make  us  look  like  we  cannot 
differentiate  between  the  necessities 
and  those  which  may  not  be  nearly  as 
important  as  health  care  and  the  im- 
munization program? 

My  colleague  from  Iowa  is  not  saying 
do  away  with  that  extra  $300  million 
for  immunizations.  But  what  we  pos- 
sibly could  say  is  maybe  mass  transit 
funding  would  have  to  be  reduced  in 
order  to  pay  for  immunizations.  That 
affects  my  State  more  than  any  other. 
That  would  be  tough.  Maybe  there 
would  be  some  other  projects  that  we 
would  have  to  put  on  the  back  burner 
as  opposed  to  doing  away  with  child 
immunization.  We  must  make  tough 
choices  without  increasing  taxes  on 
hard  working  families  across  America. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  have 
dubbed  this  budget  "You  Touch  It  and 
They  Tax  It."  This  chart  shows  the 
homeowner  today,  working  middle 
class,  husband  and  wife  who  earn 
$50,000.  They  are  not  rich.  They  pay 
$5,000  to  $6,000  in  property  taxes.  And 
in  addition,  what  do  we  have  here?  A 
tax  on  what?  We  tax  whether  it  is  a 
dishwasher,  the  doorbell,  computer, 
water  heater,  the  lawnmower,  the  curl- 
ing iron,  the  hair  dryer,  television, 
microwave,  power  tools,  snow  blower- 
whatever  it  is,  we  tax  it.  That  is  what 
this  budget  does.  Incredible. 

You  touch  it  and  they  tax  it.  They 
tax  things  that  move  and  things  that 
do  not  move.  We  are  into  a  new  busi- 
ness here.  This  business  is,  let  us  make 
another  5  million  dependent  people, 
who  will  get  Government  checks  and 
say,  "Oh,  thank  you,  Washington.  " 
And  who  will  pay?  The  poor  fellow 
making  $30,000  or  $35,000  a  year  will  pay 
for  it. 

I  do  not  mind  if  you  want  to  hit  the 
millionaires,  Ipt  them  fight  for  them- 
selves. But  what  does  this  budget  do?  It 
goes  to  th»  homeowner,  whether  it  is 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Iowa.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  homeowners  in  my  area 
heat  their  homes  with  home  heating 
oil.  You  double  the  rap  on  them,  drive 
up  their  taxes  $500  a  year,  arid  then  you 
use  those  tajces  to  redistribute  income. 

The  socialists  are  going  to  a  capital- 
istic system- and  we  are  becoming  so- 
cialist. A  guy  makes  35,000  bucks  and 
we  are  going  to  tax  him  $3,500  more,  be- 
cause we  decided  if  you  make  $17,000 
and  you  have  one  kid,  the  Government 
should  give  you  money  and  we  need  to 
get  that  money  from  somewhere.  That 
is  where  the  heck  we  are  moving.  Ter- 
rific: great.  That  is  social  responsibil- 
ity? Baloney.  That  is  income  distribu- 
tion, and  it  reeks. 

I  think  somebody  has  figured  out  we 
get  5  more  million  people  getting  these 
checks  in  the  mail  and  they  say. "Who 
gave  them  to  us?  Oh,  oh,  we  have  to 
vote  for  them."  That  is  a  reelection  ef- 
fort. It  is  incredible. 

Look,  help  people  who  need  help; 
child  immunization.  You  mean  to  tell 
me   in   all    the  billions  of  dollars  we 


spend  we  cannot  identify  $300  million 
within  the  budget?  Why  not  freeze? 
Maybe  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  some 
of  the  things  we  would  like  to  do  and 
we  will  have  to  put  good  projects  on 
hold  in  order  to  meet  necessities. 
Would  it  not  be  nice  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit by  $105  billion?  If  we  are  really 
going  to  take  someone's  money,  let  us 
make  sure  it  goes  to  reducing  the  defi- 
cit and  not  new  spending  programs? 
Why  drive  the  cost  of  energy  up  simply 
to  go  into  this  business  of  saying,  oh, 
well,  we  are  going  to  give  more  food 
stamps  out,  we  are  going  to  give  more 
tax  credits  out,  we  are  going  to  give 
more  heating  out,  and  we  are  going  to 
pull  the  economy  down.  I  did  not  think 
that  is  what  we  were  about. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  our 
mission  here.  I  hope  it  is  that  we  will 
support  our  friend  from  Iowa.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  a  straight  party-line  vote. 
I  think  that  is  unfortunate.  And  I 
think,  by  the  way,  the  biggest  culprits 
of  all  have  been  the  media,  in  failing  to 
correctly  identify  what  is  taking  place 
as  it  relates  to  income  distribution. 
They  think  it  is  funny.  I  think  they  are 
funny.  I  wonder  how  they  can  say  a  $73 
billion  increase  in  energy  tax  when  it 
is  really  a  $95  billion  increase  and  when 
very  little  of  it^when  you  take  a  look 
at  the  impact  of  the  spending  and 
where  it  is  being  allocated — goes  to 
deficit  reduction. 

I  wonder  why  they  are  so  busy  at- 
tempting to  shield  that  from  the  public 
and  refusing  to  let  them  really  know.  I 
understand  one  thing.  I  understand  it 
is  pretty  tough  to  really  get  to  that 
when  many  of  my  own  colleagues,  in- 
cluding this  Senator,  did  not — until  I 
saw  page  31  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  budget — understand  how 
these  new  spending  programs  take 
place  and  how  the  money  is  eaten  up. 

I  thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Iowa.  I  certainly  hope  that  we  can  put 
a  curb  on  spending.  We  should  be  curb- 
ing spending,  cutting  taxes,  and 
privatizing.  That  is  how  you  get  this 
economy  going;  that  is  how  you  create 
jobs. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader.  Senator  DOLE. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Re- 
publican leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  from  President  Clin- 
ton and  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  about  the  need  for  shared  sac- 
rifice, or  the  nicer  sounding  "contribu- 
tions." 

Senator  Grassley's  amendment 
makes  a  simple  statement:  Before  the 
President  and  my  Democrat  colleagues 
ask  the  farmer,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
nurse,  the  truck  driver,  and  the  senior 
citizen  to  reach  into  their  pockets  and 
make  a  contribution  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion— before  the  American  people  are 
asked    to    send    more    of    their    hard- 


earned  money  to  Washington— Senator 
GRASSLEY  wants  to  make  sure  that 
every  Government  program  takes  a  hit. 
This  approach  is  simple;  it  is  fair;  and 
it  reflects  the  emphatic  message  we  all 
heard  on  election  day  from  Repub- 
licans, Democrats,  Independents,  and 
Perot  supporters. 

With  the  budget  that  is  before  us 
today,  the  Democrats  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  put  Government  first. 
Republicans  have  a  different  vision  for 
America.  This  approach  puts  business 
as  usual  out  of  business. 

A  FREEZE  IS  TOL'GH  MEDICINE 

In  addition  to  the  small  nondefense 
discretionary  cuts  outlined  in  the  Sas- 
ser  plan  that  is  before  us  today,  this 
amendment  would  apply  a  1-year 
across-the-board  freeze  to  all  non- 
defense  discretionary  programs.  Tak- 
ing this  step  would  reduce  the  deficit 
by  an  additional  $96  billion  over  5 
years. 

That  is  tough  medicine,  but  it  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  remedy.  These  are 
the  kinds  of  decisions  President  Clin- 
ton and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  would  have 
made  in  their  plan  if  they  were  serious 
about  reducing  the  deficit.  They  are 
the  kinds  of  decisions  some  of  us  made 
back  in  1985.  They  are  the  kinds  of  de- 
cisions some  of  us  made  back  in  1985. 
They  are  the  kinds  of  decisions  the 
American  people  expect — and  want — us 
to  make. 

But  those  who  are  forcing  us  to  cast 
votes  on  this  budget  without  the 
facts — without  the  legally  required  de- 
tails— are  not  serious  about  reducing 
the  deficit.  They  are  only  serious  about 
getting  their  plan  through  Congress  be- 
fore we  get  a  chance  to  find  out  what  is 
in  it. 

PAYING  FOR  PRIORmES 

President  Clinton  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  ar- 
gued that  it  is  time  to  shift  priorities 
and  increase  Government  spending  on 
programs  that  they  believe  are  impor- 
tant investments  for  Americas  future. 

Do  not  get  me  wrong,  many  Govern- 
ment programs  do  work.  Some  may 
even  deserve  an  increase,  but  the 
American  people  would  be  better 
served  if  these  new  priority  invest- 
ments were  financed  with  cuts  in  other 
programs  instead  of  tax  increases.  My 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  finally  recognized  that  additional 
defense  cuts  cannot  pay  for  all  their 
pet  programs.  Their  mistake  is  in  as- 
suming that  the  American  taxpayer 
should  make  up  the  shortfall.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  deficit  should  be  reduced 
by  putting  Uncle  Sam  on  a  diet,  not  by 
forcing  working  Americans  to  tighten 
their  belts. 

While  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  some 
of  the  savings  from  Senator  Grass- 
ley's  freeze  go  to  reduce  the  record  tax 
increases  in  the  budget  that  is  before 
us  today.  Senator  Grassley  has  de- 
cided that  the  savings  from  his  amend- 


ment should  go  to  deficit  reduction, 
and  that  is  a  goal  I  have  always  sup- 
ported. 

This  is  an  amendment  about  fairness. 
It  is  an  amendment  about  priorities.  A 
vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote  for 
responsible  deficit  reduction,  a  vote  for 
limiting  Government,  a  vote  for  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  a  vote  for  our 
Nation's  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  only  going  to 
take  a  couple  minutes.  I  know  other 
people  on  both  sides  have  a  number  of 
commitments.  We  have  a  number  of  op- 
portunities to  debate  the  package  and 
determine  where  we  are  going  to  fi- 
nally come  down. 

I  think  Senator  Grassley's  amend- 
ment make  a  simple  statement.  It  is 
something  people  can  understand,  it  is 
something  people  would  support.  In 
fact  I  think  24  to  28  Democrats  have 
voted  for  freezes  over  the  past  few 
years.  I  assume  if  we  all  vote  today  and 
we  all  vote  for  it.  it  will  be  73  to  20- 
some.  So  it  looks  like  the  amendment 
will  carry  unless  I  missed  something.  I 
probably  have. 

Go  out  and  ask  the  farmer,  the  shop- 
keeper, the  small  businessman,  the 
truck  driver,  the  senior  citizen,  to 
reach  into  their  pockets  to  make  a  con- 
tribution, we  are  now  told,  for  deficit 
reduction  before  the  people  are  asked 
to  send  more  of  their  hard-earned 
money  to  Washington. 

So  Senator  Grassley  wants  to  make 
certain  every  Government  program 
takes  a  hit.  This  approach  is  simple,  is 
fair  and  reflects  the  emphatic  message 
we  all  heard  on  Election  Day  from  Re- 
publicans, Democrats,  Independents, 
and  Ross  Perot  supporters.  I  just  sup- 
port this  as  an  opportunity  we  should 
not  pass  up.  This  gets  you,  as  I  under- 
stand, about  $96  billion  in  a  1-year 
freeze.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  op- 
portunity we  are  going  to  have.  We  will 
have  other  opportunities.  I  think  Sen- 
ator Grassley  is  right  on  target. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  some  of  the  sav- 
ings of  Senator  Grassley's  freeze  go  to 
reduce  the  record  tax  increases  in  the 
budget  before  us.  Senator  Grassley  de- 
cided that  savings  from  this  amend- 
ment should  go  to  deficit  reduction, 
and  that  is  a  goal  we  have  all  sup- 
ported. 

Again,  I  will  just  say  for  the  record 
some  of  us  still  have  scars  from  deficit 
reduction  battles.  We  still  bear  the 
scars  of  the  May  10,  1985,  vote  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  pre- 
vailed by  a  vote  of  50  to  49.  and  1  Demo- 
crat voted  with  us,  the  late  Ed  Zor- 
insky  from  the  State  of  Nebraska.  We 
did  tough  things.  We  cut  spending.  We 
did  not  stop  anywhere.  We  did  a  lot  of 
things  people  said  should  not  be  done. 
We  did  not  raise  taxes,  but  we  did  cut 
spending.  That  is  what  is  lacking  in 
President  Clinton's  package.  I  urge  my 
colleagues — this  will  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction— to  support  Senator 
Grassley's  amendment.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  First  of  all.  I  ask  our  own  pay.  the  pay  of  Federal  em- 
yields  time?  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  ployees.   the  American  people  will  be 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Senator  BOND  want-  the  RECORD  the  names  and  the  dates  willing:  to  contribute  in  my  view  by  liv- 
ed time  on  my  side.  I  hope  he  will  get  and  the  particular  across-the-board  ing  on  for  a  period  of  time  what  they 
out  here  quickly  because  I  have  a  few  freeze  resolutions  that  28  different  are  being  appropriated  now.  That  is 
minutes  left.  Democrats  have  supported  in  the  past  why  I  think  this  amendment  should  be 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  Sen-  years,  so  people  will  know  that  there  adopted,  to  save  $104  billion, 

ator  Helms  as  a  cosponsor.  are  a  lot  of  people  on  the  other  side  of  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  the  aisle  in  support  of  the  principle  of  ator's  time  has  expired, 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  an  across-the-board  freeze,  and  I  hope.  The   Senator  from  Tennessee  has  4 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  g^  Senator  Dole  says,  we  get  those  al-  minutes  45  seconds, 

the  Senator  from  Missouri.  together  so  that  we  can  in  fact  have  a  ^^-   SASSER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  broad-based  majority  for  a  very  respon-  want  to  correct  one  misapprehension, 

ator  has  4  minutes  and  16  seconds  left,  gj^jjg  approach  to  bringing  this  deficit  The  freeze  that  is  being  offered  today 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  2  min-  ^own  ^^  Senator  GRASSLEY  is  not  the  same 

utes  and  is  recognized.  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  as  the  so-called  freeze  that  was  adopted 

Mr.  BOND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  j,j^j  ^^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  last  evening  by  the  House  of  Represent- 

ft"iend  from  Iowa.  It  is  very  simple.  We  record  as  follows:  atives. 

have  a  problem:  We  are  spending  too  '  The  Senate  Budget  Committee  reso- 

much.  We  are  spending  more  than  we  DEMOCRATS  SUPPORTING  AN  ACROSS-THE-BOARD  lution,  which  is  essentially  the  Clinton 

take  in.  If  that  happens  to  a  family,  SPENDING  FREEZE  budget,  as  modified,  already  scales  $40 

the  first  thing  you  do  is  look  at  mak-  billion   off  of  domestic   discretionary 

ing   cuts.   You   look   at   living   within    sw»io.  ma  m,siai«  wn.dt P"*  spending,    scales    $40    billion    off    the 

your    budget.    This    freeze    says    quite  biucus"'  Presidents  so-called  investment  i)ack- 

simply  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  LCJ\„T,«  L,« -«« ...o,™.,       oS  I'm  ^e.  This  was  done  to  get  us  below  the 

start  living  within  our  means.  That  is  s  32  urticnui cosx^w                          «»  3  iMi  caps  that  are  in  the  Budget  Enforce- 

the  way  that  you  get  the  budget  under  J^:*^,'  '^.tH'S^IiiS!!!""'           2*  m  '?mj  ment  Act  for  1974  and  1975.  It  was  also 

control,  not  raising  taxes.   For  every  m;-»-«  » trtcn  xwiMiMnt  nwnsor           Dk  lo.  m?  done  to  make  some  savings  where  we 

dollar  that  we  have  raised  taxes  around  *""V''      ,  ,„„„,  ,,..„  ,„„  ,„„,_^,       ^  .  i,u  felt  we  could. 

this    place,    we    have    raised    spending  s  32  (nnciMi  cmpwnw                          i»"  3  iMS  Now,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

$1.59.  tt^i'SSmSmS^LmSt'^            ^  VHui  from  Iowa  is  well  meaning,  Mr.  Presi- 

Some  of  my  colleagues  are  pointing  i^-a-t-a  fuma  mmmm  taitttm"           dk  10  mi  dent,  but  it  simply  misses  the  mark  al- 

out  all   the  wonderful   programs   that  Bmumm  '  voim  tc  n-c-s-s  1 »««                 iui9  ms  most  entirely.  If  we  look  at  where  the 

they  say  would  be  cut  if  we  froze  it.  Cowsor  tsoohs  Duoiei  tiMn  «iMiMaM  „    00  5  1 9*4  growth   in   spending   has   occurred   be- 

They  are  not  necessarily  going  to  be  .    ^*!l  "',."*^"' - IS' ,^°  ,'m  tween  the  years  1991  and  1992,  we  find 

cut.  There  are  a  lot  of  programs  that  Breau  srb  i7i  awnv            Nw  20  \w  that  it  is  not  in  domestic  discretionary 

have  been  mentioned  as  being  victims  1"""^',  cV'>«?^.5!?.TT- ..«._:: !£!  m  Iu(  spending  which  my  friend  from  Iowa  is 

of  these  cuts  that  I  would  favor  and  I  Discme'Sfies  32s  zntonc                        Nm  20  i9«7  aiming  at.  It  comes  in  other  areas.  The 

will  support.  But  we  have  to  establish  oJSS"''.'';'!)*'"  9°',^;^;^  "'""                  I^'o'Im?  largest  growth  in  this  period  between 

a  budget  and  live  within  it.  establish  octK  ■  1981   and  1992— and   these  are  real   in- 

priorities.  HH^^i'imiv' Z  ftni"  i'm;^  creases,  not  nominal  increases  but  real 

If  we  cannot  establish  priorities  and  hr  1123  «»i>»r           "" f«  v  itn  increases  in  dollars  corrected  for  infla- 

fund   things  that  are   important    like  ^°"  ^,^„,  ,^,„  .„„„  ,^„  ,,„^, oc  b  iM4  tion.  We  find  the  largest  growth  is  in 

Head  Start,  like  programs  for  children,  sues  329  mww  ^a  iu\K^n  nm  20  i9«7  entitlements  at  $983  billion. 

like  building  highways,  then  we  do  not  S?"JJ  w«?"  S^^H^i  i'-4» ''"""' ISig'^iMT  ^ow,  what  accounts  for  that?  It  is  ac- 

belong  in  this  place.  Mon.njs'is  rm  329  cosoonsorjnasijiemwi         dm  20  iM7  counted  for  principally  by  the  growth 

In  response  to  President  Clinton's  in-  rr;^^]^:»;/r/A%X'.T/r^"r.:S'     oS  5  1*  in   Medicare  and   Medicaid  costs,   and 

vitation,  I  offered  a  list  of  $220  billion  in.n  >  Social  Security.  Social  Security,  Med- 

of  cuts:  cutting  out  programs,  cutting  f^^^','^Z'^Z ^wl'^T'"^'       251  2o'iM7  icaid,  and  Medicare  account  for  95  per- 

back  on  administrative  costs  of  Con-  M.tctnn  >  hu  »Mm»tiv«  tiscji  r«'  :9*3  tuoin  con-   jg*  la  i9«2  cent   of   the   growth    in    entitlements, 

gress    and    elsewhere,    changing    pro-  l''",7^V%"'lJv^'"'"'"'"'  '^'""*  **"  *  Does  the  amendment  of  my  friend  from 

grams  to  make  them  more  cost-effec-  Hunn  >  s Rn  329  cwoww      ._ ii»«  20  19«7  Iowa  affect  this  growth  in  entitlements 

tive.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  ^'1^*' ""  '^**^ ""»                         "" '  "**  at  all?  None  whatsoever, 

when  we  pass  a  budget  resolution  es-  cosoonwr  tsonps  t>iid|«  inta  «m«Mnie«t       00  5  i9t4  Where  has  been  the  next  largest  real 

tablishing  a  plan  under  which  we  can  su"m"?s.XT,'iio<i««  •«»                 sJJi^i^m'  growth    in    spending    over    the    period 

live  and  under  which  we  can  take  care  Simon '  wm  tot  n-c-^-g  tuen                      «ii»,9  19I5  from   1981   to  1992?  It  occurred  during 

of  the  legitimate  priority  needs  of  this  ■.  ;;,„,„ ,,  ,„  KTOMnt-tKam  siwno.n,  unn  the     Reagan     military     buildup    prin- 

country.  'vot«iiorKjss«tiiumG'»isie»Baucu5B(aeri«-G-8-Bi)tfw»im«nfl.  cipally  in  the  period  from  1981  through 

If  we  are  serious  about  reducing  the  ^T'vo'Si  a,a.«ta6u,t«,«-t-»-8»i««am,n«m.ntD«  10  i987  1992.  Real  growth  in  military  spending 

deficit— and  I  hope  that  everybody  un-  iwe -s  32  «  siji)stant.«<»  tn.  .du.vaum  oi  in.  n-c-»-.«  1  .mtno  was   $679   billion.    Now,    this   category 

derstands  we  need  to  be  serious  about  mtm  s  Rn  329  u  su6«»m.vei»  tn*  equ.vaunt  oune  k-c-b-s  11  amwo-  ^ygj,    ^^^^    entitled    domestic    discre- 

it^the  best  way  to  start  is  by  adopting  ™^  ,^^  con.tssKjna  Rko'o  tionary,  which  represents  15  percent  of 

this  amendment  to  say  while  we  are  noAccicv    v.      o      .^  ^^^  budget  over  the  next  5  years,  that 

trying  to  bring  the  deficit  down,  do  not  Mr-    GRAbbLbY.    Mr.    President,    in  jg  ^^^  ^j.^^  ^^^^  ^^  friend  from  Iowa 

increase  spending  which  increases  the  closing,  the  President  has  set  an  exam-  ^vishes  to  impose  a  freeze  upon.   But 

deficit.  We  have  too  big  a  deficit  which  Ple  by  asking  all  Federal  employees  to  y^^  g^g  ^^^^  jg  ^^^  ^^^  problem  because 

leads  to  increased  debt,  which  leads  to  forgo  a  pay  raise  next  year.  Members  of  ^^^^.g  ^^  ^een  a  $430  billion  real  de- 

infiation  and,  with  the  tax  increases  Congress  have  taken  that  same  pledge.  ^^.^^^  ^^  domestic  discretionary  out- 

that  are  currently  in  this  budget  plan.  So  I  think  we  have  set  the  stage  in  a  jg^yg  j^,  ^^^  p^j^j^^  f^om  1981  to  1992. 

will  cost  us  jobs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  bipartisan    way    for    commanding    the  ^^^g  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

to  support  this  amendment.  hi?h  moral  authority  that  is  necessary  ator's  time  has  expired. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  my  for    the   adoption    of   this    across-the-  ^r.  SASSER.  My  time  has  expired? 
friend  from  Iowa.  I  urge  support  of  this  board    freeze    of    domestic     programs  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  last  night  by  the  ators  time  has  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representa-  Mr.    HATCH.    Mr.    President,    I   rise 

ator  from  Iowa  is  recognized.  tives.  If  we  freeze  here  in  Washington  today  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  after  the  elections  last 
November,  I,  like  many  Americans, 
was  hopeful  that  we  would  finally  end 
congressional  gridlock  and  get  a  tough 
deficit  reduction  plan.  However,  in 
looking  at  this  budget  resolution,  I  am 
sorely  disappointed. 

This  budget  resolution  is  not  the  bold 
deficit  reduction  plan  we  were  prom- 
ised, it  is  business  as  usual.  It  includes 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  history, 
raising  taxes  by  over  $300  billion  in  the 
next  5  years.  Rather  than  reduce  the 
deficit,  it  even  increases  the  deficit  in 
the  first  few  years.  This  plan  can  only 
be  called  one  thing:  tax  and  spend. 

The  plan  does  promise  that  the  defi- 
cit will  be  reduced  3  and  4  years  from 
now.  Mr.  President,  have  we  not 
learned  anything  from  the  past?  The 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1990  raised  taxes  with  the  promise  of 
deficit  reduction  in  the  future — and 
just  look  where  that  got  us.  We  spent 
$1.91  for  every  $1  in  new  taxes.  Yet, 
here  we  are  again,  increasing  taxes — 
and  on  the  middle  class  as  well  as  those 
with  higher  incomes— and  spending  in 
the  short  term  in  exchange  for  prom- 
ises of  long-term  deficit  reduction. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  when  it  comes  to 
this  latest  deficit  reduction  plan, 
Utahns  have  a  credo  in  common  with 
our  fellow  citizens  from  Missouri: 
show  me. 

This  economic  plan  claims  to  foster 
economic  growth  and  create  new  jobs. 
Mr.  President,  I  personally  have  a  dif- 
ficult time  seeing  how  an  economic 
plan  based  on  increased  taxes  and 
spending  will  do  either  of  these.  By 
taking  resources  from  the  private  sec- 
tor for  consumption  by  the  Govern- 
ment, we  are  effectively  choking  off 
growth  and  job  creation  in  Utah  and 
everywhere  else. 

This  amendment  takes  the  first  step 
in  solving  our  budget  crisis.  It  creates 
savings  and  lowers  the  debt.  This  is 
true  deficit  reduction,  not  a  hollow 
promise.  Only  by  controlling  the 
growth  of  spending  are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  reduce  the  deficit.  This  amend- 
ment represents  a  good,  solid  step  to- 
ward controlling  and  reducing  spend- 
ing. It  puts  us  on  the  path  of  solving 
the  problem  of  our  growing  deficit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  stand. 
Let's  make  the  tough  choices  and  show 
the  American  people  that  we  can  do 
something  real  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  Grassley  amendment.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 


The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WOFFORD]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[Roll call  Vote  No.  42  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


Akaka 

Feingold 

Lleberman 

Baucus 

Felnsteln 

Mathews 

Biden 

Ford 

Metzenbaiim 

BlDgamaii 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Graham 

Moseley-Braun 

Boxer 

Harkln 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Holllngs 

Murray 

Breaux 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bryan 

Jeffords 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Reid 

Byrd 

Kassebaum 

Rlegle 

Campbell 

Kennedy 

Robb 

Chafee 

Kerrey 

Rockefeller 

Conrad 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Daschle 

Krueger 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Dorgan 

Leahy 

Specter 

Exon 

Levin 

NAYS— 42 

Wellstone 

Bennett 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Bond 

Faircloth 

McConnell 

Brown 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bums 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Coats 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Cochran 

Gregg 

Packwood 

Cohen 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Coverdell 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Craig 

Henm 

Shelby 

D  Amato 

Helms 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kempthome 

Smith 

DeConcini 

Kohl 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Mack 

Warner 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Lott 
Mikulski 

Stevens 
Wofford 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  184),  as  modified,  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
dealing  with  the  budget. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  an  inquiry  on  my  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  K  I  could  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  in  no  way  want  to 
deny  the  Senator  the  opportunity  to 
speak.  I  thought  the  order  of  business 
was  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  was 


to  be  immediately  recognized  for  an 
amendment.  Is  that  not  correct?^ 
Mr.  SASSER.  Is  that  the  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order  provides  the  next  amendment 
will  be  offered,  not  that  he  be  recog- 
nized after  the  vote. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
has  been  agreement  made,  I  was  not 
aware  of  it.  I  certainly  would  not  want 
to  interfere  with  anybody. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  How  long  does  the 
Senator  want? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  going  to  ask  for  10  minutes.  If 
I  could  have  some  time  within  the  hour 
or  so  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  an  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  did  advise  me  ear- 
lier that  he  wished  to  speak  for  a  few 
moments.  I  took  that  to  mean  2  or  3 
minutes.  I  inadvertently  advised  him 
that  we  could  make  time  available.  I 
have  no  objection,  if  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  ranking  member  and 
Senator  DeConcini,  to  yield  10  minutes 
off  the  bill  to  my  friend  from  Vermont 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, I  understand,  Mr.  President,  has 
a  plane  to  catch.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  him  and  take  the  10  minutes 
later  if  that  is  OK. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Could  I  yield  a  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  get  his 
views  on  the  matter. 

Mr,  DECONCINI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

I  wish  to  catch  an  airplane  at  ap- 
proximately 1  o'clock.  It  would  be  a 
favor  to  me,  but  I  would  be  glad,  in  the 
meantime,  after  I  offer  the  amendment 
and  talk  on  it,  to  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  wants  5  minutes,  and. 
if  I  control  the  time.  I  will  yield  5  min- 
utes on  the  amendment,  and  then  I 
would  offer  to  do  the  same  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognzied. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  This  is  on  my  time. 
Mr.  President.  I  really  believe  that 
the  Senate  intended  that  we  proceed 
from  the  Grassley  amendment  to  the 
DeConcini  amendment  to  the  Pressler 
amendment.  Senator  Pressler  has  a 
plane  to  catch,  too,  and  he  will  not 
even  get  to  offer  his  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  be  that  immediately  following 
the  disposition  of  the  DeConcini  time 
on  the  bill,  that  the  next^-that  is  what 
the  UC  says— that  the  next  order  of 
business  will  be  the  amendment  of  Sen- 
ator Pressler. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  the  way  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  that  request? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  way  to  proceed  here,  if  I  might  sug- 
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gesC  to  the  Chair  and  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  is  to 
proceed  on  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  and 
then,  during  the  course  of  that  debate, 
if  he  wishes  to  yield  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  that  is  a  matter  to 
address  to  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  hear  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  SASSER.  To  recapitulate  to  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico,  what  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  we  proceed  in  the 
order  as  agreed  upon;  that  is,  let  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  lay  down  his 
amendment,  speak  on  it,  and,  if  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  chooses  to  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  off  the 
amendment,  he  is  within  his  rights  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  say? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  we  are  in 
a  bind.  We  are  putting  ourselves  in  a 
situation  where  a  Republican  Senator 
is  not  going  to  get  a  chance  to  offer  his 
amendment.  I  really  believe  we  ought 
to  be  fair  about  this  and  use  minimum 
amounts  of  time. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  is  really  an  inquiry.  Is  there  a 
time  limit  on  the  DeConcini  amend- 
ment? And  what  is  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  a  time  limit  once  the  DeConcini 
amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
fringe on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  because  I  have  the  same 
problem.  I  understand  we  just  went 
with  a  Republican  amendment  and  now 
it  is  proper  to  go  here.  I  am  not  going 
to  take  the  full  hour.  The  Senator 
wants  5  minutes,  and  there  may  be  one 
or  two  other  Senators.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  accommodating  us 
within  that  timeframe.  I  would  yield  to 
him.  his  time.  And  he  may  want  to 
speak  on  this  amendment  because  it 
deals  with  law  enforcement.  So  that 
would  be  my  intention.  I  do  not  want 
to  mislead  anybody.  I  do  not  intend  to 
ask  for  additional  time  that  is  already 
set  aside.  I  want  to  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wellstone).  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SASSER.  There  is  an  hour  re- 
served on  each  side,  is  that  correct,  on 
this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
every  first-degree  amendment  an  hour 
is  reserved  on  each  side. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
yield  for  a  moment,  does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  withdraw  his  UC  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
that  the  Pressler  amendment,  which 
was    scheduled    to    go    next — and    he 


would  not  be  able  to  be  here  in  an  hour 
to  use — I  understand  they  can  use  the 
hour,  the  two  Senators  who  sought  rec- 
ognition can  use  it  off  the  amendment 
of  Senator  DeConcini.  I  ask  it  be  in 
order  that  at  10:30  Monday  morning 
Senator  Pressler  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  will  not  be  back  on 
Monday.  Do  it  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  10:30  on  Tuesday.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  18S 

(Purpose:   To   ensure   that   fiscal   year   1988 
funding  levels  for  Community  Policing— 
Cops  on  the  Beat — program  are  consistent 
with    the    levels    requested    by    President 
Clinton  in  his  investment  program) 
Mr.    DECONCINI.    Mr.    President.    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Krueger],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.   Bryan],   the   Senator  from 
Delaware    [Mr.    Biden],    the    Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wofford],  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry]  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
for  himself.  Mr.  Krueger.  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr. 
Biden.  Mr.  Wofford.  and  Mr.  Kerry,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  185. 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .ASSUMPnON& 

In  setting  forth  the  budget  authority  and 
outlay  amounts  in  this  resolution.  Congress 
assumes  that  the  Community  Policing 
("Cops  on  the  Beat")  program  will  be  funded 
at  the  level  requested  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1998. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  a  complicated  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendment  to  just  ensure  in  the 
most  positive  way  we  can  that  the  au- 
thorizing committees  and  the  appro- 
priating committees  will  fund  the  com- 
munity policing  program  that  is  as- 
sumed and  referenced  in  the  budget 
agreement  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  streets  of 
America  there  is  a  murder  every  21 
minutes,  one  robbery  every  46  seconds, 
one  burglary  every  10  seconds,  and  one 
motor  or  vehicle  theft  every  19  seconds. 

That  might  be  an  interesting  con- 
versation for  a  family  at  the  breakfast 
table  or  picnic  table  or  around  the 
household  or  club.  But  this  is  a  serious 
problem  we  have  with  crime  in  our 
streets  today.  We  are  losing  control  of 
our  streets  and  our  neighborhoods  to 
gangs  and  drugs  and  violent  crime. 
Americans  should  not  have  to  tolerate 
this  level  of  crime.  Our  violence  is  5 
times  that  of  Canada,   10  times  over 


that  of  England,  very  civilized  coun- 
tries and  good  friends  and  we  have  so 
much  in  common,  but  we  have  more  in 
common  about  the  violent  crimes  on 
our  streets.  Americans  should  not  have 
to  tolerate  a  murder  rate  which,  if 
unabated,  will  see  100,000  Americans 
murdered  in  the  next  4  years.  That  is  a 
lot  of  senseless  murder  and  violence 
that  is  going  on  in  our  society. 

The  need  for  more  police  on  the 
street  is  well  documented.  But  the  lack 
of  police  resources  is  not  due  to  lack  of 
recruits.  Rather,  the  problem  is  that 
State  and  local  governments  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  hire  new  police  offi- 
cers. 

Look  at  my  own  State  of  Arizona.  In 
1990,  Arizona  had  the  third  highest  re- 
ported crime  rate  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  consistently  ranked  among  the 
top  five  States  in  the  last  7  years, 
something  that,  needless  to  say,  this 
Senator  is  not  proud  of  nor  is  anyone 
from  my  State.   • 

There  is  approximately  one  police  of- 
ficer for  each  400  residents  of  a  city  or 
town  in  Arizona.  In  Phoenix,  the  10th 
largest  city  in  the  United  States,  ap- 
proximately 2,000  officers  serve  a  popu- 
lation of  well  over  1  million  people. 
And  in  Tucson,  my  hometown  of  ap- 
proximately 400,000  people,  800  officers 
have  to  serve  that  population.  In  fact, 
in  Phoenix,  the  Phoenix  Police  Depart- 
ment is  so  strapped  for  resources  and 
manpower  that  they  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  even  respond  to 
the  911  emergency  calls. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  deeply  disturb- 
ing. In  recent  years,  several  police  de- 
partments have  returned  to  the  old 
idea  of  the  cops  on  the  beat,  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  Senator  BiDEN, 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, is  the  one  who  has  promoted  this 
in  the  crime  bill  year  after  year  that 
we  passed  only  to  see  it  stymied  for 
reasons  we  all  know. 

It  is  a  great  approach  that  stresses 
the  importance  of  the  police-citizen 
partnership  in  controlling  crime  in  our 
streets.  But.  with  strapped  resources 
and  inadequate  manpower,  our  local 
police  cannot  meet  the  problem. 

The  amendment  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion today  supports  President  Clinton's 
campaign  promise,  his  budget  and  his 
speech  to  the  United  States  in  ref- 
erence to  that  budget,  calling  to  put 
100.000  police  officers  on  the  streets.  It 
will  put  crime-fighting  resources  where 
every  American  knows  they  are  needed 
most — in  our  neighborhoods  and  on  our 
streets. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  will  ensure  that  funding  levels 
for  the  community  policing  program 
are  consistent  with  the  $1.7  billion  re- 
quested by  President  Clinton  in  the  in- 
vestment program  that  he  has  put  for- 
ward. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  what  is  com- 
munity policing?  For  those  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  it,  advocates  of 


community  policing  regard  this  ap- 
proach as  extremely  helpful  and  useful 
because  officers  are  free  to  engage 
more  directly  in  the  protective  crime 
prevention  professional  process  that 
they  are  trained  to  do.  Operations  are 
more  visible  to  the  public.  Increased 
police  are  available  to  see  and  to  re- 
spond. Citizens  become  partners  in  this 
effort  and  they  improve  the  relations 
between  the  police  and  the  public.  Be- 
cause you  see  the  police,  you  know  the 
police,  they  are  stationed  there,  and 
you  get  to  actually  identify  with  them. 

The  Nation  has  to  recognize  the  price 
of  crime.  Good  schools  cannot  flourish 
where  children  have  to  worry  about 
gangs,  guns,  and  drugs  in  their  class- 
rooms. They  cannot  even  go  outside  to 
play  or  participate  in  sports  without 
getting  beat  up.  somebody  selling  them 
drugs,  or  getting  gunned  down. 

Profitable  businesses  cannot  open 
where  streets  are  just  crowded  with 
crime.  People  are  not  going  to  visit  the 
stores.  People  who  work  there  are  not 
going  to  be  safe.  The  owners  are  not 
going  to  be  safe. 

Strong  families  cannot  be  built  when 
the  neighborhoods  are  lost  to  drugs  and 
gangs. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  that  I  may  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 
Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
introduced  a  package  of  bills  that  re- 
spond to  the  problems  of  urban  Amer- 
ica. One  of  those  bills  was  the  $200  mil- 
lion community  policing  initiative 
that  would  provide  matching  grants  to 
local  governments  and  community 
groups  to  do  community  policing. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  said, 
community  policing  is  also  part  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill,  and  has  the  full 
support  of  President  Clinton. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  I  spoke  with  a  mer- 
chant in  one  of  New  Jersey's  cities.  He 
told  me  that  when  he  calls  the  police — 
and  he  is  only  a  few  blocks  from  city 
hall — it  takes  about  3  hours  for  them 
to  respond.  Therefore,  he  has  made  the 
decision,  in  order  to  protect  himself, 
that  he  is  going  to  arm  himself,  and  he 
now  has  several  guns  in  his  store  to 
protect  himself. 

The  point  is  that  too  often  in  Amer- 
ica police  departments  measure  their 
success  only  in  terms  of  their  response. 

A  police  department  will  say,  "Well, 
we  are  successful,  because  we  had  1,000 
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911  calls  and  we  responded  to  900  of 
them." 

But  the  point  is  not  to  have  some 
kind  of  bureaucratic  measure  of  police 
performance,  but  rather  to  determine 
whether  the  security  of  people  who  live 
in  the  neighborhoods  has  increased  be- 
cause of  police  performance.  And  that 
is  really  what  community  policing  is 
all  about.  It  attempts  to  involve  the 
police  much  more  directly  with  those 
residents  who  are  victimized  every  day 
by  crime. 

People  ask  me,  "Well,  is  there  an 
analogy  for  this?"  I  draw  the  analogy, 
really,  with  the  U.S.  military  and  the 
intelligence  business  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  war. 

We  were  very  successful  in  deploying 
military  technology  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  But  the  key  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  that  military  technology  was 
intelligence — the  knowledge  of  where 
to  deploy  it  and  when  to  deploy  it. 

By  analogy,  in  urban  America,  police 
departments  are  frequently  operating 
blindly. 

If  people  in  our  communities  are  in- 
volved with  the  police  departments, 
they  can  identify  where,  in  the  apart- 
ment and  housing  project,  all  the  drugs 
are  stored?  What  happens  to  the  people 
on  the  corner  when  the  cops  come  and 
they  nee?  Where  do  they  assemble 
again? 

There  can  be  a  much  greater  involve- 
ment— police  walking  the  beat,  more 
police  available  to  more  citizens,  more 
direct  contact;  not  necessarily  a  social 
worker  role,  but  a  much  more  acces- 
sible police  officer.  That  is  what  lies 
behind  the  impetus  toward  community 
policing. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake:  If  this  suc- 
ceeds, by  its  own  definition,  it  will 
mean  there  will  be  more  arrests.  And  if 
there  are  more  arrests,  the  question 
will  be:  Where  will  we  put  those  who 
are  arrested? 

Often  in  America's  cities  and  urban 
areas,  the  jails  are  chock-full.  So  when 
we  enter  into  community  policing,  we 
have  to  go  into  it  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  might  expose  the  need  for  other 
reforms. 

And  I  have  full  confidence,  if  we  pass 
a  community  policing  bill  this  year, 
that  the  Clinton  administration  will 
give  thorough  consideration  to  the  full 
implications  of  community  policing. 

I  believe,  if  done  successfully,  it  can 
increase  confidence  and  security  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  of  urban  America  today. 

I  would  submit  for  the  RECORD  a 
speech  given  by  the  former  commis- 
sioner of  police  in  New  York  City,  Lee 
Brown.  It  is  entitled,  "Violent  Crime 
and  Community  Involvement." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Reprinted  in  Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  Jan. 

1.  1992] 

Violent  Crime  and  CoMMUNm' 

Involvement— CoMMUNm"  Policing 

(By  Lee  P.  Brown,  New  York  City  Police 
Commissioner) 

Good  evening.  First.  I  want  to  thank  Di- 
rector Sessions  for  convening  this  i.Tiportant 
conference.  In  doing  so,  he  recognizes  that 
violence  is  an  issue  of  national  concern.  It  Is 
a  problem  individual  police  agencies  cannot 
hope  to  successfully  deal  with  alone,  in  iso- 
lation from  one  another. 

In  New  York,  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  and  the  FBI  enjoy  an  outstand- 
ing, cooperative  relationship  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  leadership  of  Assistant  FBI 
Director  Jim  Fox.  We  have  joined  forces  in 
many  areas,  including  our  Joint  Task  Force 
against  drug  trafficking,  against  organized 
crime,  against  auto  larceny,  and  against  do- 
mestic terrorism.  Our  joint  bank  robbery 
task  force  Is  the  nation's  oldest  such  effort— 
a  model  for  the  country.  And  the  NYPD'FBI 
partnership  in  fighting  organized  crime  has 
been  a  nightmare  for  the  mob. 

We  value  the  relationship,  and.  again,  wel- 
come this  conference  on  an  issue  of  concern 
to  all  of  us. 

You  have  spent  today,  as  you  will  tomor- 
row, examining  many  of  the  aspects  of  vio- 
lence. So  I  won't  dwell  on  what  many  of  you 
have  heard  already,  or  will  hear  tomorrow. 
Instead.  I  want  to  touch  briefly  on  violence, 
and  then  talk  about  how  policing  is  chang- 
ing: how  the  police  need  to  form  partnerships 
in  the  community:  and  how  police  executives 
need  to  recognize  their  new  importance  in 
society. 

The  general  epidemic  of  violence  sweeping 
America  goes  so  deep,  and  is  so  pervasive  as 
to  be  viewed  as  a  disease  by  our  leading  re- 
search institutions.  The  Federal  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta  reported,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  homicide  rate  among  black 
males,  ages  15  to  24.  rose  by  two  thirds  in  the 
last  five  years.  In  fact,  homicide  is  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  among  black  males  ages  15 
to  24.  Homicides  account  for  42  percent  of  all 
deaths  in  this  group.  And  firearms  are  in- 
volved in  78  percent  of  these  homicides. 

The  report  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol listed  a  number  of  contributing  factor; 
namely,  "immediate  access  to  firearms,  al- 
cohol and  substance  abuse,  drug  trafficking, 
poverty,  racial  discrimination,  and  cultural 
acceptance  of  violent  behavior." 

I  find  it  as  alarming,  as  it  is  depressing, 
that  we  now  track  and  measure  homicides  by 
age  and  ethnic  groupings  much  as  we 
tracked  and  measured  diseases  like  polio  or 
malaria. 

I  am  no  doctor  of  medicine.  But  I  am  a  doc- 
tor of  criminal  justice.  And  I  can  tell  you 
this:  If  the  mosquito  is  the  agent  of  malsLria, 
then  the  illegal  gun  is  surely  the  agent  of 
homicide.  Public  health  officials  eventually 
learned  that  the  way  to  combat  malaria  was 
not  to  swat  mosquitoes,  but  to  drain  the 
swamp.  And  although  we  confiscated  17.575 
illegal  guns  in  New  York  City  last  year,  we 
are  still  "swatting  mosquitoes."  The 
"swamps"  are  in  other  states  where  it  is  too 
easy  for  just  anybody  to  buy  a  handgun. 

We  have  tough  gun  control  laws  in  New 
York.  Other  states  don't.  The  way  to  control 
guns  in  New  York  is  to  "drain  the  swamps" 
that  surround  us.  And  that  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  tough  federal  gun  con- 
trol. That's  why  I  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Brady  bill.  That's  why  I  support  an  out- 
right ban  on  assault  weapons,  applicable  to 
all  states.  And  that's  why  I  support  manda- 
tory jail  sentences  for  gun  possession. 
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Look  agrain  at  what  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  said  were  the  factors  concerning 
record-making  homicide  rates:  "Immediate 
access  to  flrearms.  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
drug  trafficking,  poverty,  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  cultural  acceptance  of  violent  be- 
havior." 

Those  are  issues  that  go  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  any  city  or  any  state.  They  should  be 
addressed  as  part  of  a  national  agenda  to 
combat  crime  and  violence.  I  have  asked 
President  Bush  to  name  a  national  commis- 
sion, comprised  not  only  of  the  best  minds  in 
law  enforcement,  but  in  the  fields  of  econom- 
ics, education,  public  health  and  other  rel- 
evant fields. 

Local  police  agencies  can't  go  it  alone. 
That's  true  nationally,  as  it  is  in  our  own 
back  years.  I  am  a  strong  proponent  of  com- 
munity policing.  To  get  a  handle  on  violence 
or  any  other  serious  problem  in  the  commu- 
nity, the  police  need  to  build  partnerships  in 
the  neighborhood.  They  need  to  use  re- 
sources other  than  their  own,  be  they  gov- 
ernmental, voluntary  or  commercial. 

Now.  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  our 
history  the  police  officer  is  called  upon  to 
cope  with  the  collapse  of  a  range  of  social  in- 
stitutions— a  collapse  that  would  have 
seemed  unimaginable  to  the  nation's  leaders 
of  just  a  generation  past. 

Today's  police  officer  contends  with  the 
debris  of  social  and  institutional  collapse. 
The  collapse  includes  the  failure  of  primary 
and  secondary  schools  in  so  many  of  the  na- 
tion's urban  centers.  It  includes  the  collapse 
of  affordable  health  services,  and  affordable 
housing.  It  is  marked  by  a  dearth  of  residen- 
tial care  for  people  who  are  severely,  men- 
tally ill.  The  traditional  family  structure. 
the  ultimate  safety  net,  has  also  collapsed  in 
many  places,  with  more  and  more  American 
households  headed  by  single  women  with 
children,  living  in  poverty. 

Last  week  in  Minneapolis,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  one  of  the  nation's  most  respected  ex- 
perts in  child  development  and  children's  is- 
sues, Marlon  Wright  Edelman.  made  an  in- 
teresting observation.  She  said,  "for  too 
many  of  our  poorest  children,  the  police  are 
the  only  one  making  a  difference." 

That  is  an  important  observation  that  no 
police  leader  should  ever  lose  sight  of. 

Faced  with  the  uncertainties  and  instabil- 
ity that  stem  from  these  social  and  institu- 
tional failures,  the  police  officer's  job  is 
more  demanding  and  complex  than  ever  be- 
fore. Clearly,  in  order  to  make  a  difference, 
the  police  must  form  working  partnerships 
in  the  community,  and  use  all  the  resources 
of  government,  business,  the  schools— all  the 
resources  available  to  it — to  try  to  resolve 
some  of  the  recurring  problems.  Otherwise, 
we  will  function  only  as  incident  responders, 
never  getting  to  the  root  causes  of  crime,  vi- 
olence and  fear. 

I  believe  in  community  policing.  I  see  it  as 
a  logical  and  rational  use  of  police  resources 
in  a  manner  that  will  make  a  difference.  We 
are  implementing  it  in  New  York  City.  We 
are  getting  people  in  the  community  to  help 
identify  and  solve  their  own  problems.  Com- 
munity policing  gives  individual  police  offi- 
cers a  chance  to  be  more  creative  and  inde- 
pendent in  their  approach  to  police  work.  We 
are  letting  them  be  problem  solvers.  Commu- 
nity policing  is  also  helping  to  prevent  crime 
In  the  first  place. 

I  believe  the  greater  the  complexity  of  our 
social  problems,  the  greater  the  need  for 
community  policing.  But  I  fear  that  some 
iwople  in  law  enforcement  and  government 
may  reach  the  opposite  conclusion.  I  am  con- 


cerned that  as  crime-related  problems  grow 
in  severity  and  complexity,  there  will  be  a 
temptation  to  revert  to  the  superficial  reas- 
surance of  the  paramilitary  response  alone. 

I  predict  that  as  urban  conditions  worsen, 
there  will  be  mounting  pressure  to  abandon 
community  policing  and  use  the  police  as 
temporary  occupying  forces,  there  to  put 
down  disturbances.  We  must  resist  such  pres- 
sure. We  should  do  just  the  opposite.  That  is, 
we  should  make  the  police  officers  perma- 
nent, highly  visible  fixtures  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, known  personally  to  the  people  who 
live  and  work  there. 

And  police  leaders  must  be  more  assertive 
about  their  new  role.  With  few  exceptions, 
you  are  better  educated  and  better  trained  in 
policing  and  social  problems  than  were  your 
predecessors.  Your  attendance  at  this  con- 
ference is  evidence  of  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

One  of  the  great  demands  for  a  police  exec- 
utive, and  those  under  your  command,  is  to 
adhere  to  values  in  the  face  of  the  collapse  of 
values  all  around  us.  To  be  a  police  officer  in 
urban  American  today  is  to  bear  witness  to 
that  collapse.  We  witness  it  in  the  utter  dis- 
regard for  human  life  that  begins  at  so  early 
an  age.  We  witness  it  in  the  murders  com- 
mitted for  a  leather  jacket  or  a  pair  of 
sneakers  or  as  the  result  of  some  minor  in- 
sult. That  disregard  for  human  life  is  a  di- 
rect and  very  real  threat  to  society  at-large. 
and  to  police  officers,  in  particular. 

You  have  an  important  voice  in  determin- 
ing how  society  addresses  the  threat.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  theories  behind  crime  and  vi- 
olence. Some  say  certain  people  are  bio- 
logically predisposed  to  crime— the  "born 
criminal"  theory.  Others  say  the  social  envi- 
ronment is  the  cause.  Others  point  to  lack  of 
education,  or  purely  economic  factors. 

What  ever  the  cause  of  crime  and  violence, 
one  thing  is  certain:  the  police  do  not  con- 
trol the  causes.  We  deal  with  the  outcomes. 
In  fact,  all  of  us  in  policing  should  be  more 
assertive  in  demanding  that  other  leaders  in 
the  community  address  the  problems  we  see 
on  the  street.  They  must  learn  that  crime 
and  violence  are  not  police  problems  alone. 
And  it  is  our  responsibility  to  educate  them 
to  that  fact. 

You  are  as  important  in  your  community 
as  any  banking  executive,  or  college  presi- 
dent, or  corporate  leaders  in  determining 
how  to  attack  the  problem  of  violence  in  our 
communities.  Perhaps  more  important. 

But  you  cannot  do  it  alone. 

You  should  demand  that  the  others  play  a 
role.  And  I  would  suggest  that  police  execu- 
tives, as  a  rule,  have  been  lax  in  asserting 
their  primacy  in  this  regard.  We  have,  for 
too  long,  attempted  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems in  isolation.  Just  as  community  polic- 
ing calls  for  a  new  role  for  the  beat  cop.  it 
also  calls  for  a  new  role  for  the  police  chief. 

As  important  leaders  in  the  community, 
you  have  to  assert  yourself,  demand  the  re- 
spect you  deserve,  and  get  the  attention  you 
and  other  police  professionals  deserve. 

It  works.  And  it  can  make  a  difference. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  from  my 
own  experience.  In  Houston.  I  saw  the  in- 
crease of  violence  against  persons — mainly 
among  people  who  knew  each  other— the 
kind  of  violence  we  are  seeing  all  over  the 
country.  The  police  dealt  with  it  as  far  as  we 
could.  But  I  also  went  to  the  University  of 
Texas  Health  Science  Center  at  Houston,  and 
asked  what  their  public  health  professionals 
knew  about  it.  What  were  they  doing  in 
terms  of  research  and  prevention? 

The  result  was  the  creation  of  a  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Interpersonal  Violence  at  the 


Texas  Medical  Center.  That  meant  we  put 
some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country,  avail- 
able right  there  in  Houston,  to  work  with  the 
police.  It  meant  we  also  put  their  research 
dollars  to  work  for  us. 

I  also  went  to  the  clergy  for  their  help,  and 
created  the  Houston  Ministers  Against 
Crime.  In  this  way,  we  put  the  reach  and  the 
resources  of  the  churches  of  Houston  at  the 
Police  Department's  disposal  in  anti-drug 
campaigns,  youth  programs  and  the  like. 

If  you  are  not  including  your  clergy  and 
your  educators  in  the  fight  against  crime 
and  violence,  you  are  wasting  precious  re- 
sources. 

As  Police  Commissioner  in  New  York  City, 
I  have  had  the  C.E.O.s  of  som.e  of  the  world's 
largest  corporations  come  down  to  Police 
Headquarters  to  sign  a  pledge  to  work  with 
the  police  in  combatting  drug  use.  Some  peo- 
ple thought  they'd  never  show  up.  In  fact,  we 
had  an  overfiow  crowd.  Under  an  umbrella 
group,  called  PACT,  or  Police  and  Commu- 
nity Together,  we  have  the  active  involve- 
ment of  large  corporations.  We  held  similar 
sessions  for  local  and  foreign  press. 

Using  the  studies  by  the  National  Centers 
for  Disease  Control.  I  went  to  our  own  city 
Health  Department  and  suggested  that  it  get 
involved.  It  is  now  viewing  violence  as  a 
health  issue,  as  is  the  secretary  of  the  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

In  New  York  we  are  working  with  edu- 
cation officials,  we  are  introducing  conflict 
resolution  training  in  the  schools,  along 
with  our  program  on  drug  prevention  and 
gun  safety. 

Another  example  is  the  United  Way:  The 
United  Way  regularly  comes  to  police  lead- 
ers to  help  with  United  Way  fund  raising 
campaigns.  Well,  we  went  to  the  United  Way 
and  said:  here's  the  problems  our  cops  are 
dealing  with  on  the  street.  "What  can  the 
United  Way  agencies  do  to  help?" 

"United  Way  agencies  have  a  certain  ex- 
pertise. They  have  experience.  Tell  me  what 
you're  going  to  do  to  get  in  there  with  the 
police  to  save  a  neighborhood?"  They  re- 
sponded and  are  now  part  of  a  joint  effort  to 
use  their  resources  with  ours  to  address  the 
crime  problem. 

You  need  to  bring  these  kinds  of  challenges 
to  your  educators,  or  public  health  people,  to 
voluntary  and  social  service  agencies,  and  to 
the  corporate  world. 

You  need  to  let  the  appropriate  people 
know— yes  arresting  drug  dealers  and  users 
is  important^-but  so  is  adequate  drug  treat- 
ment programs. 

You  are  the  people  who  must  articulate  ef- 
fective approaches  to  the  problem  of  crime 
and  violence. 

You  also  need  to  help  set  the  agenda  when 
it  comes  to  legislation. 

For  years,  the  National  Rifie  Association 
could  sit  back  and  count  on  the  police  lead- 
ers to  be  meek  as  a  lambs  when  it  came  to 
gun  control.  Many  of  us  are  sportsmen.  So 
the  NRA  figured  they  could  count  on  the  po- 
lice to  keep  quiet,  even  as  police  officers 
were  gunned  down  in  a  Hood  of  firepower:  ev- 
erything from  the  Saturday  night  specials  to 
the  assault  rifie  were  in  the  criminal  arse- 
nal. 

But  the  NRA  can't  rely  on  the  police  to  be 
silent  any  longer.  The  involvement  of  police 
officials  in  legislation  favoring  a  waiting  pe- 
riod for  handguns  is  evidence  of  that.  The 
same  is  true  from  pending  legislation  on  as- 
sault rifies. 

You  can't  afford  for  a  moment  longer  to  be 
shy  about  asserting  yourselves. 

The  police  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  in- 
creasing violence  among  children.  But  have 


you  demanded  that  the  schools  in  your  juris- 
diction teach  confiict  resolution  as  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  elementary  schools? 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  have  rec- 
ognized violence  as  an  epidemic  of  sorts.  But 
has  your  own  local  Health  Department? 

If  not,  why  not?  Tell  them  it's  their  Police 
or  Sheriffs  Department  calling,  and  you 
want  their  involvement.  Tell  them  you  want 
to  meet  so  that  the  health  professionals  can 
help  combat  what  is  going  down  on  the 
streets  of  their  city  or  town  or  county. 

You  have  to  be  part  of  the  agenda-setting 
leadership  in  America,  whether  it  is  laws 
pertaining  to  guns,  drugs  or  the  exposure  of 
children  to  violence  on  television. 

On  the  street  level,  our  cops  have  to  let  the 
law  abiding  public  help  identify  the  problems 
and  define  the  solutions. 

Among  the  leadership  circles,  you  have  to 
assert  yourself  and  demand  the  participation 
of  other  community  resources. 

That's  community  policingi 

And  that's  the  way  of  the  future. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment  and  I 
think  community  policing  is  an  impor- 
tant initiative.  It  needs  to  be  more 
thoroughly  thought  through,  but  it  is 
an  important  development.  I  strongly 
support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Did  the  Senator 
want  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  hope  that 
Members  will  listen  to  what  he  said.  He 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
in  law  enforcement  prior  to  coming 
here  and  he  speaks  on  a  subject  he 
knows  very  well. 


THE  MISSION  OF  FOREIGN  AID  IN 
THE  POST-COLD-WAR  ERA 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  I  spoke  at  length  on  this 
floor  about  the  urgent  need  for  a  top  to 
bottom  reform  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. A  few  days  ago,  I  urged  a  major 
shift  in  funding  priorities  toward  a 
bold  new  aid  program  to  help  Russia 
make  the  transition  to  democracy. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  offer  some 
views  on  how  the  purposes  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  especially  the  bilat- 
eral economic  assistance  provided 
through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  might  be  redefined.  Re- 
form essentially  means  redefining  how 
foreign  aid  can  best  serve  U.S.  national 
interests  in  the  post-cold-war  era. 

Over  30  years  ago.  President  Kennedy 
said  that  the  purposes  of  foreign  aid 


were  to  advance  our  national  security 
interests  and  to  further  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  justice  around  the  world. 
Those  basic  purposes  remain  valid 
today.  But  the  way  we  define  national 
security  interests  and  what  we  try  to 
achieve  with  foreign  aid  must  reflect 
fundamentally  changed  international 
conditions  and  challenges. 

What  are  our  foremost  national  in- 
terests today,  what  goals  should  we  set 
to  further  those  interests,  and  how  can 
we  use  foreign  aid  to  achieve  those 
goals? 

Today,  in  the  third  of  a  series  of 
speeches  I  will  make  during  the  first 
100  days  of  the  new  administration  on 
foreign  aid  reform,  I  will  share  my 
thoughts  on  defining  new  goals  for  for- 
eign aid.  In  later  speeches,  I  will  dis- 
cuss how  we  can  achieve  those  goals, 
including  streamlining  and  strengthen- 
ing the  agencies  that  implement  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

The  formidable  challenge  we  face  is 
to  design  a  foreign  aid  program  that 
looks  to  the  future,  that  the  American 
people  can  support.  That  will  not  be 
easy.  In  a  time  of  dwindling  budgets 
and  a  focus  on  domestic  needs,  and  of 
disillusionment  with  foreign  aid  as  we 
know  it,  it  is  one  thing  to  agree  that 
the  system  needs  fixing.  It  is  quite  an- 
other to  agree  on  the  remedy  and  to 
put  that  remedy  into  practice. 

Our  task  is  made  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  fact  that  powerful  inter- 
ests have  major  stakes  in  our  existing 
foreign  aid  budget.  We  all  know  those 
interests  will  fiercely  resist  change. 

Any  redefinition  of  foreign  aid  should 
begin  with  the  premise  that  no  single 
mission  or  purpose,  such  as  containing 
communism,  or  combating  poverty, 
will  suffice.  As  the  world  has  become 
more  complex  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  simplicities  of  the  East-West  di- 
vision, so  the  purposes  of  foreign  aid 
must  be  more  subtle  and,  frankly,  im- 
possible to  explain  in  a  catchy  phrase 
or  slogan. 

The  starting  point  of  any  successful 
reform  must  be  the  establishment  of  a 
clear  relationship  between  foreign  aid 
and  widely  accepted  U.S.  national  in- 
terests. That  is  the  problem  today. 
Such  a  clear  relationship  no  longer  ex- 
ists. Reform  means  building  a  new  con- 
sensus about  what  interests  foreign  aid 
is  to  serve.  K  we  succeed  in  doing  that, 
we  will  at  last  have  an  agreed  set  of 
goals  and  can  design  new  programs  and 
better  implementation  methods. 

In  my  view,  all  thought  of  foreign  aid 
as  charity,  a  perpetual  state  of  depend- 
ency by  other  nations  upon  American 
generosity,  has  no  place  in  a  renewed 
foreign  aid  program.  If  it  is  to  continue 
much  longer,  foreign  aid  must  be 
turned  into  a  kind  of  U.S.  national  in- 
vestment in  peace,  stability,  growth, 
and  justice  abroad.  The  American  peo- 
ple need  to  see  that  foreign  aid  directly 
serves  tangible  U.S.  interests. 

By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  denigrate 
the  humanitarian  impulse  which  moti- 


vates much  of  current  U.S.  foreign  aid. 
Just  the  opposite.  The  generosity  of 
the  American  people  largely  sustains 
the  present  foreign  aid  program.  Polls 
consistently  show  the  only  form  of  for- 
eign aid  the  American  people  strongly 
favor  is  that  which  helps  people  over- 
seas, especially  poor  people,  improve 
their  lives. 

It  is  precisely  that  kind  of  foreign  aid 
that  I  am  arguing  is  in  the  national  in- 
terests of  this  Nation.  Aid  aimed  at 
people  should  be  the  essence  of  a  new 
foreign  aid  program. 

What  are  the  specific  U.S.  national 
interests  that  can  be  served  or  ad- 
vanced by  foreign  assistance?  There  are 
many  papers,  studies,  and  reports  on 
this  question.  But  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  in  the  international  arena  the 
United  States  seeks: 

A  healthy  global  environment  in 
which  natural  resources  are  used  wise- 
ly and  the  world's  population  is  in  bal- 
ance with  the  ability  of  the  Earth  to 
sustain  it; 

Stable  democratic,  pluralistic  sys- 
tems with  open,  responsive  govern- 
ments in  which  all  people  participate 
and  feel  a  stake: 

Growing  economies  which  can  pro- 
vide markets  for  U.S.  products,  and 
economic  justice  and  participation  for 
the  peoples  of  the  developing  world. 

Clearly,  every  one  of  these  interests 
directly  affects  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life,  as  well  as  that  of  the  peoples 
of  the  developing  world.  An  aid  pro- 
gram that  protects  the  global  environ- 
ment, curbs  runaway  international 
population  growth,  promotes  democ- 
racy and  human  rights,  and  stimulates 
sustainable  economic  growth  with  eq- 
uity will  advance  our  own  national 
well-being.  That  kind  of  foreign  aid 
would,  in  reality,  be  a  form  of  U.S.  na- 
tional investment  abroad,  with  meas- 
urable returns  to  American  citizens. 

That  we  live  in  an  increasingly  inter- 
dependent world,  and  that  protecting 
our  national  well-being  compels  us  to 
be  part  of  a  larger,  global  effort,  has 
been  said  by  many  people  before,  but 
let  me  give  a  few  examples  to  illustrate 
the  point: 

The  strength  of  our  economy  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  world  economy, 
but  the  very  countries  that  hold  the 
most  promise  as  future  markets  for  our 
exports  are  today  the  ones  most  in 
need  of  assistance  of  restructure  and 
expand  their  economies.  In  the  1980's, 
because  of  unwise  economic  policies 
and  poor  foreign  aid  programs,  over  $30 
billion  in  U.S.  trade  with  the  develop- 
ing world  was  lost.  That  cost  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  600,000  jobs.  And  it  meant 
even  deeper  misery  in  the  developing 
nations  whose  economies  stagnated  or 
declined. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  every  ad- 
ditional $1  billion  in  U.S.  exports  cre- 
ates 20,000  new  jobs  in  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  that  is  aimed  at  promoting  sustain- 
able growth  in  the  Third  World  offers  a 
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way  to  stimulate  rapid  growth  in  Unit- 
ed States  export  sales. 

Conversely,  misused  or  wasted  for- 
eign aid  costs  jobs  in  this  country  as 
well  as  abroad.  When  we  use  our  scarce 
foreign  aid  dollars  to  prop  up  corrupt 
or  incompetent  governments,  we  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  returns  in 
growing  foreign  economies  and  more 
jobs  here  at  home. 

Many  of  these  countries  have  been 
torn  by  war  and  are  struggling  to  pro- 
tect a  fragile  peace  and  rebuild  their 
economies.  Their  failure  to  build  stable 
political  institutions  and  functioning, 
sustainable  economies  has  meant 
major  foreign  policy  problems  for  us. 
Out  of  the  misguided  policies  of  the 
1980's  came  Somalia,  Zaire,  Liberia, 
and  Sudan.  These  four  nations  ac- 
counted for  80  percent  of  United  States 
foreign  aid  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  in 
the  1980s,  and  today  every  one  is  in  a 
state  of  collapse.  Not  only  did  large- 
scale  aid  from  us  not  prevent  anarchy, 
it  actually  promoted  it  by  allowing  dic- 
tators to  avoid  the  need  to  build  work- 
able institutions. 

Look  at  what  our  old  ally.  President 
Mobutu,  has  done  with  millions  of 
American  tax  dollars  he  pocketed  dur- 
ing the  Reagan-Bush  years,  while  we 
pursued  an  ill-fated  policy  in  support  of 
Jonas  Savimibi  in  Angola,  Today. 
Zaire  is  plundered,  its  people  are  starv- 
ing, and  Mobutu  is  holed  up  in  his  pal- 
ace. In  Angola,  rather  than  accept  de- 
feat at  the  polls,  Savimibi  prefers  to 
sacrifice  what  little  is  left  of  that  ru- 
ined country. 

Aid  given  to  dictators,  corrupt  rul- 
ers, and  oppressive  or  incompetent  gov- 
ernments means  new  Zaires  and  Soma- 
lias.  more  millions  wasted,  and  more 
costly  interventions  by  United  States 
military  forces. 

Our  natural  environment  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  global  environment.  The 
destruction  of  the  Earths  remaining 
forests,  most  of  which  are  located  on 
other  continents  where  exploding  popu- 
lations are  destroying  the  natural  re- 
source base,  threatens  to  dramatically 
change  our  own  climate. 

In  India,  a  country  torn  by  religious 
and  civil  strife,  and  an  impoverished 
population  that  will  grow  by  another 
100  million  by  the  end  of  this  decade, 
the  forests  are  being  burned  in  millions 
of  household  stoves  that  are  pouring 
carbon  dioxide  into  the  atmosphere  we 
share. 

If.  working  with  the  international 
community,  we  cannot  stop  global 
warming,  pollution  of  the  air  and 
water,  destruction  of  the  world's  bio- 
diversity, and  the  unsustainable  exploi- 
tation of  the  worlds  natural  resources, 
our  standard  of  living  and  the  lives  of 
our  children  and  grandchildren  will 
suffer. 

There  are  countless  other  examples. 
But  the  point  is  inescapable.  Foreign 
aid  that  responds  to  these  kinds  of 
challenges  advances  real  U.S.  national 


security  interests.  It  is  not  a  giveaway, 
it  is  an  investment  in  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture. 

Before  we  can  agree  on  where  we  go 
from  here,  we  first  need  to  understand 
where  we  are.  What  does  our  foreign 
aid  program  look  like  today? 

Many  Americans,  including  some 
elected  officials,  are  confused  about 
the  size  and  content  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Frequently,  I  am  asked  why, 
rather  than  send  aid  overseas,  we  do 
not  use  those  dollars  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. 

The  fact  is  that  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation—some $14  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1993— consists  of  only  about  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et. By  comparison,  this  year  Americans 
will  spend  one  and  a  half  times  as 
much  on  cigarettes. 

When  most  people  think  of  foreign 
aid  they  think  of  AID,  [the  Agency  for 
International  Development].  AIDs  fis- 
cal 1993  budget  of  $6.5  billion  funds  our 
bilateral  economic  development  pro- 
grams, which  pays  for  everything  from 
cement  to  medicines,  and  supports  pro- 
grams as  diverse  as  protecting  wildlife 
in  Africa  to  training  police  in  Central 
America.  But  that  amounts  to  less 
than  half  of  the  activities  that  are  usu- 
ally considered  foreign  aid.  The  re- 
mainder is  accounted  for  by: 

U.S.  contributions  to  the  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  and  pri- 
vate and  international  debt  reduction 
programs  administered  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department: 

Refugee  assistance,  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  U.N.  specialized  agen- 
cies, international  antinarcotics  ef- 
forts, and  international  antiterrorism 
activities  administered  by  the  State 
Department; 

Military  assistance,  grants,  loans  and 
loan  guarantees,  military  education 
and  training,  and  related  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency: 

Trade  promotion  and  export  assist- 
ance programs  administered  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  the 
Trade  and  Development  Agency,  and 
others; 

The  Peace  Corps,  and  a  handful  of 
small  specialized  programs,  such  as  the 
Inter-American  Foundation  and  the  Af- 
rican Development  Foundation. 

In  addition,  many  other  agencies 
have  foreign  aid  programs  funded  ei- 
ther by  transfers  from  AID  or  by  direct 
appropriations  outside  the  foreign  op- 
erations appropriation.  These  include: 
A  substantial  humanitarian  assistance 
program  in  the  Defense  Department; 
export  promotion  and  technical  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  including  the  Foreign  Ag- 
ricultural Service;  the  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  the  international  environ- 
mental programs  of  the  Environmental 
Protection   Agency;    international   nu- 


clear safety  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy;  and  international 
labor  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  The  list  goes  on  to  include  near- 
ly all  Cabinet  departments  and  many 
sub-Cabinet  agencies. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  any  com- 
prehensive attempt  to  rationalize  and 
restructure  our  foreign  aid  program 
cannot  be  limited  to  reforming  AID  an 
agency  which  everyone  agrees  is  in  dire 
need  of  reform.  Greater  policy  coher- 
ence and  improved  results  from  our  for- 
eign aid  program  will  require  far  more 
effective  coordination  throughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

While  the  foreign  aid  program,  broad- 
ly defined,  consists  of  a  multitude  of 
programs  funded  and  administered  by 
over  20  departments  and  agencies  that 
rarely  listen  to  each  other  or  even 
bother  to  find  out  what  the  others  are 
doing,  AID  itself  is  a  collection  of  inde- 
pendent and  uncoordinated  yet  often 
duplicative,  overburdened  parts.  AID 
today  consist  of  almost  400  organiza- 
tional units  that  are  attempting  to  im- 
plement over  39  separate  objectives  and 
many  more  earmarks  and  directives 
imposed  by  both  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive branch. 

This  kind  of  bilateral  assistance  can- 
not go  on  any  longer.  The  mission  of 
AID  has  to  be  clarified  so  that  it  knows 
what  the  President  and  Congress  want 
it  to  do.  Its  current  maze  of  objectives 
must  be  reduced  to  a  clear  set  of  broad 
goals  which  will  allow  it  to  design  pro- 
grams to  achieve  those  goals. 

In  my  next  speech,  I  plan  to  go  into 
more  detail  on  how  AID  might  be 
changed  to  become  a  more  manageable, 
more  effective,  foreign  aid  agency.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  here  that  AID,  much  ma- 
ligned for  mismanagement,  waste,  red- 
tape,  and  unresponsiveness,  often  de- 
servedly so,  has  been  asked  to  do  the 
impossible  and  then  savagely  criticized 
for  failure  to  achieve  it. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about 
how  we  can  achieve  some  semblance  of 
coordination  of  foreign  aid  throughout 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  how  we 
can  transform  AID  into  an  efficient,  ef- 
fective agency.  The  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  has  begun  a  study  of  these  is- 
sues, and  says  he  will  have  a  proposal 
for  the  Congress  to  consider  by  the  end 
of  April.  I  have  met  with  the  Deputy 
Secretary  to  discuss  foreign  aid  reform 
and  appreciate  his  willingness  to  con- 
sult closely  with  the  Congress  during 
this  process. 

As  an  aside,  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
delay  in  naming  a  new  Administrator 
of  AID.  The  delay  has  been  costly  to 
the  present  reform  efforts.  It  has 
meant,  for  example,  that  AID  had  little 
or  no  input  into  the  fiscal  1994  foreign 
assistance  budget  request — a  budget 
that  in  large  part  will  have  to  be  de- 
fended and  administered  by  AID.  It  has 
meant  that  AID  has  had  no  voice  at  the 
policy  table  who  can  speak  with  the 
authority   of  a  White  House  appoint- 


ment. And  it  has  meant  that  AID  prob- 
ably the  Agency  most  affected  by  the 
reform  effort,  has  been  essentially  a 
passive  object,  not  an  active  partici- 
pant in  designing  its  own  future. 

Mr.  President,  while  any  consensus 
on  a  new  vision  and  set  of  goals  for  for- 
eign aid  will  take  time  and  com- 
promise, I  believe  we  can  begin  by  re- 
affirming that  we  have  a  national  in- 
terest in  securing  for  others  the  same 
rights  and  values  we  cherish  ourselves, 
and  in  helping  to  create  a  better  future 
for  all. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  some  guide- 
lines to  help  us  through  what  will  be  a 
difficult  process: 

Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
must  consult  regularly  throughout  the 
process.  Our  goals  must  be  America's 
goals,  or  we  will  see  a  repetition  of  the 
policy  disputes,  scandals,  and  loss  of 
trust  that  have  plagued  our  foreign  aid 
program  for  the  past  decade  and  more. 
Again,  I  welcome  the  efforts  Deputy 
Secretary  Wharton  has  made  to  begin  a 
new  era  of  cooperation. 

Foreign  aid  has  not  failed.  It  has 
many  successes  to  its  credit.  In  the 
past  three  decades,  developing  coun- 
tries, as  a  group,  have  performed  better 
economically  than  the  wealthy  coun- 
tries in  terms  of  growth  rate  of  per 
capita  income.  Average  life  expectancy 
and  adult  literacy  have  increased 
sharply  since  1960,  and  child  mortality 
rates  have  halved  in  a  generation.  The 
green  revolution,  eradication  of  small- 
pox and  other  diseases,  child  immuni- 
zation programs  that  raised  coverage 
in  developing  countries  from  under  5 
percent  25  years  ago  to  80  percent 
today,  are  other  examples  of  the  many 
successful  programs  the  United  States 
supported. 

Foreign  aid  played  its  part  in  these 
achievements,  together  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  aid  recipients  themselves. 

As  the  world's  only  superpower,  we 
have  global  responsibilities.  We  are 
both  the  biggest  producer  and  the  big- 
gest consumer  Nation.  While  we  alone 
cannot  solve  the  world's  problems,  nei- 
ther can  they  be  solved  without  us.  Un- 
less we  use  our  enormous  financial  and 
human  resources  to  lead  other  coun- 
tries in  a  common  purpose,  whether  it 
be  to  protect  the  Earth's  environment 
or  to  prevent  future  Somalias,  these 
goals  will  continue  to  elude  us. 

Our  strength  at  home  and  abroad  go 
hand  in  hand.  Reforming  foreign  aid 
can  contribute  to  strengthening  our 
economic  competitiveness  by  helping 
to  create  the  conditions  overseas  to 
generate  new  markets  for  our  exports. 
But  unless  our  technology  can  compete 
with  what  the  Germans  and  the  Japa- 
nese are  producing,  they  will  be  the 
ones  who  benefit  from  those  markets, 
not  us. 

We  must  strive  for  consistency  be- 
tween what  we  say  and  what  we  do. 
Time  and  again  with  our  mouths  we 
preached  about  democracy  and  human 


rights  while  with  our  dollars  and  weap- 
ons we  supported  dictators  and  oppres- 
sive regimes.  The  result  was  cynicism 
at  home  and  resentment  abroad. 

We  should  focus  on  results,  and  re- 
member that  spending  money  should 
never  be  an  end  in  itself.  In  the  past, 
we  have  too  often  measured  success  by 
how  much  money  we  spent,  rather  than 
on  what  we  actually  accomplished  with 
it.  If  we  are  going  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  foreign  aid,  they  need 
to  see  they  are  getting  their  money's 
worth,  and  in  a  period  of  declining 
budgets  it  had  better  be  more  for  less. 

More  and  bigger  is  not  always  better. 
A  persistent  criticism  of  the  foreign 
aid  bureaucracy  is  that  it  is  out  of  con- 
trol. Piles  of  reports  mandated  by  Con- 
gress that  no  one  reads,  long  lists  of 
people  to  sign  off  on  even  the  most 
mundane  decisions,  months  of  delays 
to  implement  a  simple  directive — this 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  No  mat- 
ter how  successful  we  are  at  shifting 
the  focus  of  foreign  aid,  unless  we 
streamline  the  mechanisms  that  design 
and  implement  and  evaluate  programs, 
we  will  continue  to  be  disappointed 
with  the  results.  We  need  to  rein  in  the 
Medusa,  to  simplify  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  in  every  way  possible. 

There  are  no  shortcuts  and  no  magic 
formula.  Today,  millions  of  Americans 
continue  to  live  below  the  poverty  line. 
Economic  growth  that  both  reduces 
poverty  and  protects  the  environment 
for  future  generations — what  we  refer 
to  today  as  sustainable  development — 
is  still  a  goal  for  our  own  country,  not 
just  the  developing  countries.  Only  by 
investing  in  people  and  in  institutions 
can  sustainable  development  be 
achieved. 

We  should  emphasize  what  we  do 
best.  Increasingly,  we  have  tried  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people.  We  have  to 
choose  and  we  have  to  set  priorities 
and  stick  to  them.  Our  resources  are 
limited.  Time  is  limited.  We  need  to 
concentrate  on  the  things  we  do  best, 
and  coordinate  with  other  donors  to 
avoid  a  duplication  of  efforts. 

With  these  guidelines  in  mind,  we 
can  set  out  to  identify  the  challenges 
that  should  be  the  focus  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  doing  so,  we  should  all  maintain  a 
sense  of  humility  about  the  difficulty 
of  this  undertaking.  It  is  sobering  to 
note  how  accurately  President  Ken- 
nedy's words  of  over  30  years  ago  still 
apply: 

While  our  aid  programs  have  helped  to 
avoid  economic  chaos  and  collapse,  and  as- 
sisted many  nations  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  *  •  *  many  of  the  na- 
tions we  are  helping  are  not  much  nearer 
sustained  economic  growth  than  they  were 
when  our  aid  operation  began.  Money  spent 
to  meet  crisis  situations  or  short-term  polit- 
ical objectives  *  *  *  has  rarely  moved  the  re- 
cipient nation  toward  greater  economic  sta- 
bility. 

Creating  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  conditions  for  global  sustain- 


able development  requires  a  strategy 
that  can  take  us  well  into  the  next  cen- 
tury. This  is  a  challenge  to  leadership. 
For  the  sake  of  our  children,  we  must 
respond. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  "¥^AR 
1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  usual  courtesy.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  who  once  again  is  car- 
rying out  the  Herculean,  and  some- 
times Sisyphean  chore  of  bringing 
through  a  budget  resolution.  Like  Sisy- 
phus, he  will  persist.  But,  unlike  Sisy- 
phus, I  predict  that  he  will  succeed. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  his  kind  words.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  very  able  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]. 

The  DeConcini  amendment  supports 
additional  investment  in  the  Commu- 
nity Policing  Program  as  envisioned  by 
President  Clinton. 

What  is  the  community  policing  ini- 
tiative all  about?  The  community  po- 
licing initiative  provides  unique  and 
very  needed  approaches  to  addressing 
the  very  serious  problem  of  criminality 
in  our  Nation's  cities. 

I  am  sorry  to  say— and  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  really — that  crime  in  our  Na- 
tion's cities  has  gotten  out  of  control. 
We  pick  up  the  newspapers  here  in 
Washington,  DC,  and  we  hear  stories  of 
innocent  bystanders  being  taken  vic- 
tim by  carjackers.  We  all  remember 
the  horrible  story  of  a  young  mother 
with  her  baby  who  had  her  car 
carjacked  in  the  suburbs  of  Washing- 
ton. The  carjackers  threw  the  baby  out 
the  window  and  the  young  mother  was 
left  to  dangle  out  the  door  on  a  seat 
belt  until  she  was  fatally  injured  as  she 
brushed  against  an  automobile  as  the 
carjackers  sped  away. 

We  hear  stories  of  youngsters  carry- 
ing pistols  into  schools,  committing 
crimes.  I  think  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  times  that  we  live  in  that  metal 
detectors  are  necessary  in  many  of  the 
public  schools  in  certain  urban  areas  of 
this  country.  Too  often  we  hear  stories 
of  people  who  fear  going  out  in  their 
communities  because  of  violence.  Let 
us  face  the  facts.  Criminality  and 
criminal  conduct  have  become  part  of 
the  culture  in  certain  areas  of  this 
country. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  It  needs  to  be  approached 
in  a  lot  of  ways.  One  is  to  provide  prop- 
er education,  job  training,  opportunity 
for  young  people  as  they  grow  from 
children  into  adolescents  and  then  into 
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adulthood.  That  is  the  way  to  deal  with 
the  new  greneration  comlngr  on.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  face  the  unhappy  fact 
that  some  in  the  older  generation  now 
are  simply  incorrigible  and  they  are 
going  to  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  more 
widespread  and  more  pervasive  law  en- 
forcement. 

We  hate  to  admit  it,  but  It  is  a  fact: 
Our  Nation  has  become  so  violent  that 
the  United  States  of  America  is  the 
most  violent  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  The  United  States  of  America, 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,  has  the  highest  murder  rate  of 
any  country  in  the  world. 

In  this  country,  the  United  States, 
we  have  more  rapes  than  any  country 
in  the  world.  We  may  have  been  sur- 
passed in  recent  months  in  some  areas 
of  Bosnia.  But  year  in  and  year  out, 
there  are  more  rapes  in  the  United 
States  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

We  have  the  highest  rate  of  theft, 
and  what  is  sad  about  it  is  no  other  na- 
tion even  comes  close  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  country.  We  have  more 
murders,  more  premeditated  cold- 
blooded murders  in  the  capital  city. 
Washington,  DC,  a  city  of  approxi- 
mately 500,000  people,  than  they  have 
in  all  of  South  Africa,  a  nation  of  26 
million  people.  What  does  that  say 
about  the  violence  and  the  criminality 
that  is  embedded  in  the  culture  in  the 
Nations  Capital? 

We  have  looked  the  other  way  for  too 
long  with  this  problem.  We  have  had  a 
lot  of  rhetoric  and  not  much  action 
coming  out  of  the  administrations  for 
the  past  12  years  that  have  occupied 
the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment. But  fortunately  for  all  of  us. 
President  Clinton  has  recognized  the 
need  to  address  the  very  severe  crime 
problem  in  this  Nation. 

His  community  policing  initiative  is 
only  one  component  of  a  comprehen- 
sive anticrime  initiative.  Also  included 
in  the  President's  crime  initiative  is  a 
police  corps  program,  and  what  this  po- 
lice corps  program  will  do  is  to  provide 
college  scholarships  to  young  people. 
In  exchange,  they  would  serve  as  police 
officers  for  a  certain  period  of  time  to 
pay  the  Government  back  for  their  col- 
lege scholarships. 

One  of  the  problems  that  local  police 
forces  have  been  having  in  recent  years 
in  hiring  and  retaining  policemen  is 
the  escalating  cost  of  police  force 
fringe  benefits,  driven  primarily  by 
health  care  costs.  With  these  young  po- 
lice officers  coming  in,  serving  2  to  4 
years  in  their  police  forces,  many 
times  engaging  in  conduct  that  will  be 
less  hazardous  for  police  officers,  the 
cost  to  the  cities  of  these  young  jpolice 
officers  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

It  is  also  felt  that  many  of  these 
young  college  educated  individuals  who 
move  into  the  police  force  to  pay  for 
their  college  education,  doing  police 
work  in  exchange  for  the  Government 


helping  them  get  through  college,  will 
find  police  work  to  their  liking  and 
they  will  stay  in  the  police  forces 
around  this  country  and  will  upgrade 
the  caliber  of  police  officers.  More  po- 
lice officers  will  have  college  degrees. 
More  police  officers  will  know  about 
things  like  sociology,  psychology, 
criminology.  They  will  be  better  able 
to  police  our  streets  and  enforce  law 
and  order  in  this  country. 

Also  included  in  President  Clinton's 
program  is  a  criminal  records  upgrade 
program  to  assist  the  various  50  States 
in  Improving  their  criminal  records  in- 
frastructure link  with  the  criminal  in- 
formation database  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  so  that 
they  can  more  quickly  identify  individ- 
uals or  the  profiles  of  individuals  who 
might  be  in  their  States  committing 
criminal  acts. 

It  will  also,  of  course,  have  increased 
funds  to  meet  the  costs  associated  with 
detaining  and  incarcerating  the  grow- 
ing Federal  prison  population;  more 
money  to  put  people  in  prison  who 
committed  criminal  acts  and  to  keep 
them  there. 

The  community  policing  initiative  is 
a  necessary  component  of  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  crime  package.  Alliances 
between  community  residents  and  the 
police  are  essential  for  making  neigh- 
borhoods safe  and  drug  free.  The  Presi- 
dent's community  policing  initiative 
will  focus  on  activities  that  bring  the 
police  together  with  the  people  who 
live  in  the  community  to  build  rela- 
tionships of  trust  and  to  promote  secu- 
rity. We  find  many  times  that  the  peo- 
ple in  neighborhoods  that  are  being 
terrorized  by  noodlums  and  drug  deal- 
ers and  murderers  really  are  afraid  to 
talk  to  the  police.  They  are  not  sure 
they  can  trust  the  police,  and  they  are 
afraid  that  somehow  if  they  try  to  co- 
operate with  the  police  that  the  crimi- 
nals will  find  out  about  it  and  punish 
them. 

This  President's  community  policing 
initiative  will  work  to  build  relation- 
ships of  trust  between  the  police  offi- 
cers and  those  they  seek  to  protect.  It 
will  do  so  by  utilizing  techniques  that 
we  have  gotten  away  from  and  we  need 
to  have  more  of,  like  policemen  walk- 
ing the  beats,  policemen  on  foot  walk- 
ing through  the  neighborhoods  so  that 
the  people  can  see  them  and,  more  im- 
portant, the  criminals  can  see  them, 
and  they  will  be  more  than  just  a  car 
whizzing  down  the  street  that  is  here 
one  second  and  gone  the  next.  They 
will  be  real  people  in  real  police  uni- 
forms with  real  badges  with  real  pistols 
on  the  belt  who  will  be  there  to  protect 
the  people  and  the  people  can  see  them 
and  talk  to  them  and  get  to  know 
them.  More  important,  they  can  get  to 
know  the  people  and  get  to  know  what 
is  happening  in  that  neighborhood  and 
develop  sources  of  information  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  get  to  know  who  the 
good  guys  are  and  who  the  bad  guys  are 


and,  in  that  way,  more  effectively  pro- 
tect the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
and  enforce  the  law. 

The  President's  program  provides  for 
citizen  neighborhood  watches  to  inform 
the  police,  to  inform  the  officer  walk- 
ing on  the  beat  what  is  going  on.  It 
also  calls  for  targeted  mobile  police 
units  to  come  in  and  aid  that  foot  pa- 
trolman when  he  or  she  needs  help. 
These  mobile  police  units  will  work  to 
increase  positive  interaction  between 
the  citizens  and  the  police. 

President  Clinton's  economic  plan  in- 
cludes $1.1  billion  for  community  polic- 
ing initiatives  through  1998.  The  Presi- 
dent's community  policing  initiative  is 
desperately  needed. 

We  need  to  get  more  policemen  on 
the  streets  walking  up  and  down  those 
beats,  talking  to  the  people,  finding 
out  what  is  going  on.  We  need  to  have 
more  mobile  police  units  that  can  get 
there  in  a  split  second  to  back  them  up 
when  they  have  to  enforce  the  law.  We 
need  to  have  better  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  criminal  records 
maintained  by  State  governments  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
and  President  Clinton's  program  pro- 
vides for  that. 

His  program  provides  for  an  infusion 
of  idealistic  college  educated  young 
people  in  the  police  forces  across  the 
Nation.  These  young  people  can  bring 
with  them  the  skills  and  the  idealism 
that  only  youth  have,  to  bring  new  in- 
tellect to  the  police  forces  and  to  set  a 
better  example  for  the  young  people  in 
the  urban  neighborhoods  they  will  po- 
lice. 

All  this  is  part  of  this  President's 
program,  his  economic  program,  his 
program  to  revitalize  this  country.  It 
is  in  this  young  Presidents  budget,  and 
we  need  to  support  it. 

Some  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  in 
the  last  2  days  talking  about  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  trying  to  pick  it  apart, 
saying  he  wants  to  just  raise  too  much 
money  to  do  too  many  things.  If  we  lis- 
ten to  some  of  them  and  we  carried  out 
the  budget  cuts  they  have  been  propos- 
ing, to  borrow  a  phrase  from  my  distin- 
guished friend.  Congressman  Martin 
Sabo  over  on  the  House  side,  they 
would  have  us  traveling  on  gravel 
roads  again.  We  would  not  be  traveling 
on  superhighways.  We  would  not  have 
the  funding  for  air  traffic  control;  the 
air  transportation  system  would  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate.  We  would  not 
have  the  funding  for  things  like  this 
community  police  initiative  which  is 
so  desperately  needed  to  bring  security 
to  our  citizens.  It  is  a  basic  function  of 
government,  a  fundamental  function  of 
government  that  it  should  make  its 
citizens  free  of  fear  in  their  homes  and 
in  their  places  of  work,  to  protect  their 
property  and  to  protect  their  lives.  And 
any  government  that  does  not  do  that 
is  failing  in  the  fundamental  duties  to 
which  government  should  be  dedicated. 


Our  Government  is  failing  in  that 
now,  and  President  Clinton's  police  ini- 
tiative will  go  a  long  way  towards  say- 
ing that  these  goals  are  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  ask  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  23  minutes  13  seconds  remain- 
ing on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  arrived  on 
the  floor.  I  would  inquire  of  her  if  she 
wishes  to  speak. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  I  do. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  10  minutes  of  the  time 
controlled  by  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  rise  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
importance  of  this  initiative,  commu- 
nity policing.  It  is  long  overdue.  It  is 
an  idea  whose  time  is  now.  Quite  frank- 
ly, community  policing  really  takes  us 
back  to  an  old  fashioned  idea  we  talked 
about,  about  the  beat  cops  and  the  po- 
lice on  the  street.  It  is  most  impor- 
tantly, however,  Mr.  President,  an  ef- 
fective crime  prevention  strategy.  It 
worked  before  to  make  our  commu- 
nities safe.  It  can  work  now  to  make 
our  communities  safe. 

Senator  Sasser,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  talked  about 
the  importance  of  having  law  enforce- 
ment officials  as  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, to  get  to  know  the  people,  to  be 
there  before  the  fact,  before  crime  has 
happened.  This  is  a  formula  that  has 
worked  in  time  past  in  our  country.  We 
got  away  from  it  and  the  result  was 
that  people  in  communities  throughout 
this  Nation  have  been  victimized  more 
and  more  and  more  from  the  absence  of 
community  policing. 

I  would  like  to  bring  your  attention, 
Mr.  President,  to  an  article  that  ap- 
peared just  this  morning  in  the  New 
York  Times  which  talked  about  "Crime 
Down  in  New  York  for  Second  Year  in 
a  Row."  and  part  of  that  article,  and  I 
think  it  is  pertinent  to  this  debate, 
talks  about  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
decline  in  crime.  It  says: 

Police  department  officials  and  some 
criminal  justice  experts  also  gave  some  of 
the  credit  to  the  addition  of  3.000  officers  to 
the  force  since  the  fall  of  1990  from  25.000 
uniformed  officers  to  28.000  and  a  further 
strengthening  of  community  policing  in  the 
city's  diverse  neighborhoods  where  beat  offi- 
cers have  been  trying  to  resolve  problems  in 
partnership  with  their  residents. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  this  proactive 
approach  to  law  enforcement  makes 
sense.  It  has  worked  before.  It  can 
work  again.  We  just  simply  have  to 
give  the  President's  program  support. 

For  the  last  several  years  we  have 
really  approached  law  enforcement 
backward.  It  has  all  been  after  the  fact. 
It  has  all  been  reactive  and  we  have 


paid  and  paid  again  for  our  failure  to 
understand  that  effective  crime  pre- 
vention saves  money  in  many  different 
ways.  It  saves  money  because  we  are 
not  just  using  our  tax  dollars  to  buy 
sophisticated  equipment  that  the  local 
law  enforcement  community  does  not 
have  access  to.  It  saves  money  because 
we  do  not  bear  the  costs  of  the  victim- 
ization. All  the  people  who  are  victims 
of  violent  crime  particularly  pay  in 
human  terms  in  enumerable  amounts 
of  suffering,  not  to  mention  financial 
loss.  Again,  we  pay  for  our  failure  to 
understand  that  if  you  prevent  crime 
as  opposed  to  just  reacting  to  it  you 
save  money,  you  save  the  taxpayers. 

It  also  will  save  money  because  right 
now  average  citizens,  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  the  incarceration  of  crimi- 
nal offenders  after  the  fact  at  a  rate 
that  averages  out,  Mr.  President,  at 
about  S20.000  a  year  p)er  person.  So  we 
have  a  huge  jail  population.  We  have 
the  largest  jail  population,  in  fact,  in 
the  world  at  this  pwint,  per  capita.  And 
we  are  doing  that  because  our  approach 
has  been  reactive  instead  of  proactive, 
instead  of  being  preventive. 

This  community  policing  initiative 
seeks  to  give  us  the  capacity  to  pre- 
vent crime  before  it  happens,  to  stop 
crime  before  it  happens,  to  give  com- 
munities the  ability  to  deal  with  com- 
munity problems  before  law-abiding 
citizens  become  victims. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  a  law  en- 
forcement background.  My  father  was 
a  police  officer,  my  uncle  a  police  offi- 
cer, my  only  brother  is  a  homicide  de- 
tective in  Chicago.  I  grew  up  in  a  fam- 
ily in  which  respect  for  the  law  was  im- 
portant, and  I  know  there  are  many 
law-abiding  citizens  out  there  who  be- 
lieve we  can  only  achieve  domestic  se- 
curity if  we  are  safe  to  walk  home. 
People  right  now  live  in  terror  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  streets,  and  we  seem 
to  have  turned  our  backs  on  those  peo- 
ple. We  have  said  to  them  it  is  OK  to 
let  crime  happen;  we  will  just  let  it  go 
on:  we  are  just  going  to  turn  our  back, 
ignore  it.  maybe  it  will  go  away.  And 
the  crime  hurts  the  innocent,  the  vic- 
timization happens,  and  the  taxpayer 
still  winds  up  paying  as  our  only  re- 
sponse has  been  to  lock  people  up  and 
throw  away  the  key.  That  has  not 
worked.  Everybody  knows  it  has  not 
worked.  Mr.  President. 

The  essence  of  community  policing  is 
its  belief  that  only  when  a  police  force 
and  the  community  it  protects  work 
hand  in  hand  can  we  really  make  peo- 
ple feel  safe  in  their  homes  and  on  our 
streets.  Who  knows  better  what  threat- 
ens the  safety  and  well-being  of  a  par- 
ticular neighborhood  than  the  commu- 
nity residents  themselves?  And  who  is 
better  prepared  to  deal  with  those 
threats  than  a  local  police  force  that 
has  been  truly  integrated  into  the  com- 
munity? But  for  too  long.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  believed  that  the  best 
way  to  deploy  our  police  was  to  use  po- 


lice officers  almost  as  judicial  fire- 
fighters who  would  rush  from  crime 
scene  to  crime  scene  to  put  out  the  lat- 
est blaze  of  violence.  Our  focus  has 
been  on  arrest  rates  and  response 
times. 

The  community  policing  approach 
turns  that  misguided  philosophy  on  its 
head,  Mr.  President.  It  is  built  upon 
the  irrefutable  premise  that  if  you  can 
prevent  a  crime  before  it  starts,  you 
need  not  focus  on  response  times  be- 
cause no  response  will  be  necessary  at 
all. 

So  going  back  to  the  basics,  going 
back  to  community  policing  as  a  re- 
sponse, to  put  more  police  on  the 
streets  where  it  can  make  a  difference 
we  will  begin  to  protect  our  commu- 
nities, protect  our  citizens,  and  in  the 
long  run  will  save  taxpayers'  dollars. 
The  $1.7  billion  that  the  President  is 
suggesting  is  the  best  money  we  can 
spend  to  restore  our  domestic  security 
and  begin  to  provide  the  local  commu- 
nities with  the  kind  of  help  and  sup- 
port they  need  in  order  to  beef  up  com- 
munity police,  again,  the  police  on  the 
beat  give  communities  the  capacity  to 
deal  with  the  rising  crime  and  the  ris- 
ing victimization. 

I  think  this  approach.  Mr.  President, 
commends  itself  to  all  of  us.  It  is  an  ef- 
fective crime  prevention  strategy.  It  is 
turning  away  from  the  failed  approach 
of  locking  the  barn  door  after  the  horse 
is  out.  putting  people  in  jail  after  the 
crime  is  committed,  letting  people  be 
victims.  It  says  that  we  in  the  Senate 
understand  the  President's  approach  to 
providing  our  people  with  some  secu- 
rity where  they  live.  We  understand 
that  most  Americans  want  to  live  in 
secure  communities.  We  understand 
that  law  enforcement  at  the  local  level 
is  what  matters  the  most.  It  does  not 
serve  our  interest  to  pay  for  a  court 
system,  to  pay  for  a  jail  system,  to  pay 
for  sophisticated  machinery  and  stud- 
ies when  the  people  who  are  actually 
on  the  frontline  are  not  getting  any 
help  from  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  you  that  it 
has  been  my  experience,  both  coming 
from  a  law  enforcement  family  and,  in- 
deed, as  a  prosecutor,  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  really  is  a  pound  of  cure  in 
this  instance.  And  an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion will  give  us  the  ability  to  get  our 
communities  back,  to  make  our  streets 
safe  again,  to  keep  women — particu- 
larly— from  being  victims,  afraid  to  go 
home. 

We  can  begin  to  put  our  resources 
where  it  can  do  the  most  good.  That 
makes  government  work  better.  That 
makes  government  more  efficient. 
That  is  effective  kind  of  prevention 
strategies  that  ought  to  be  supported. 

I  urge  our  colleagues,  Mr.  President, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  support 
this  initiative.  They  have  been  talking 
about  law  and  order  all  these  years 
and.  all  it  seems  they  meant  was  law  in 
some  abstract  sense  and  order  may  be 
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out  in  the  middle  of  the  cornfield  as  op- 
posed to  somewhere  where  we  need  it 
the  most.  We  need  it  in  these  commu- 
nities, where  community  police  can 
make  a  difference.  We  need  it  to  stop 
people  from  being  victims.  If  they  are 
serious  about  law  and  order  they  will 
get  behind  the  initiative  and  sup- 
port it. 

This  is  a  proactive  approach.  Support 
the  initiative  and  its  preventive  ap- 
proach. I  urge  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port community  policing  as  an  idea  not 
only  whose  time  has  come  but  as  an 
idea  that  has  proved  itself  time  and 
time  again.  That  is  our  history  and  our 
experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  note  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man that  we  want  time  charged  equal- 
ly. So  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
quorum  call.  We  will  go  talk  and  we 
will  leave  it  out  of  a  quorum  call  and 
charge  it  equally.  Is  that  what  we  do 
when  we  do  not  ask  for  one? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
suggest  to  put  it  into  a  quorum  call 
and  charge  it  equally  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  time  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
Moseley-Braun).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President.  I 
am  going  to  speak  for  2  minutes  and 
then  yield  back  any  time  I  have.  I  un- 
derstand they  are  going  to  yield  back 
any  time  they  have  on  the  DeConcini 
amendment.  Then  we  will  go  on  to  the 
Wellstone  amendment. 

I  have  a  statement  I  want  to  make 
with  reference  to  the  DeConcini 
amendment. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
sets  assumptions  in  the  Senate  that 
President  Clinton's  community  polic- 
ing/cops on  the  beat  initiative  be  fully 
funded  for  fiscal  year  1998. 

According  to  CBO,  the  President's 
proposal  would  cost  $50  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $11  million  in 
outlays  in  1994.  Over  5  years,  this  ini- 


tiative would  require  funding  of  $1.1 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $720 
million  in  outlays. 

This  is  a  new  grant  program  to  local- 
ities that  aims  to  make  our  streets  safe 
again  by  putting  100,000  new  police  offi- 
cers back  on  the  streets  and  expanding 
community  policing,  "Putting  People 
First  "  pages  114.  56.  and  50. 

I  support  the  idea  of  a  street-level  at- 
tack on  crime  and  the  intentions  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  are  adnairable. 
However,  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  not  necessarily  ensure  fund- 
ing for  the  President's  new  program. 

It  is  difficult  to  lock  in  spending  for 
any  of  the  President's  new  programs 
before  the  authorizing  committees  re- 
view the  merits  of  this  idea,  create  the 
program,  and  authorize  the  funding. 

Madam  President,  I  applaud  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  attempt  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  American  people  that  crime  is  a 
critical  national,  as  well  as  local, 
issue. 

I  just  want  to  make  two  points.  First 
of  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  now 
getting  into  a  very,  very  serious  and 
dangerous  habit  regarding  the  budget 
resolution.  This  proposal  would  be  out 
of  order,  according  to  an  exchange  we 
had  this  morning  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian, unless  it  was  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  and  yet  it  reads 
like  it  is  not. 

So  I  am  going  to  call  it  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  and  just  tell  the 
Senate  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  put- 
ting before  us  a  budget  resolution  that 
is  nonbinding  as  to  anything.  It  has  a 
lot  of  assumptions  in  it.  and  now  we 
are  going  to  come  along  and  offer  a 
very  precise  amendment  and  say  it  is 
not  specific  but  we  all  want  you  to  vote 
to  tell  the  appropriators  that  you  want 
this  funded  fully. 

We  could  go  through  every  item  on 
the  budget,  if  we  had  enough  time,  and 
vote  on  our  sense  when  we  know  it  is 
not  binding  and  when  we  know  it  can- 
not be  done,  there  is  not  enough  to  go 
round. 

Having  said  that,  I  merely  want  to 
say  that  the  amendment  is  also  drawn 
off  the  President's  putting  people  first 
book,  and  Chairman  Sasser's  amend- 
ment has  already  changed  putting  peo- 
ple first  dramatically,  and  what  you 
have  done  is  you  put  off  the  funding  for 
this  program  until  1997  but  the  amend- 
ment is  still  numbered  by  the  dollars 
off  of  the  President's  putting  people 
first. 

I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  that. 
It  is  just  that  these  numbers  that  we 
are  voting  on  do  not  apply  anymore, 
because  the  distinguished  chairman,  to 
get  more  savings,  assumed  that  these 
programs  were  going  to  be  put  off  for  3 
years. 

Mr.  KRUEGER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senator  DeConcini's  com- 
munity policing  amendment. 

Burglary,  theft,  rape,  family  vio- 
lence, child  abuse,  murder,  drug  abuse. 
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these  are  words  we  do  not  like  to  hear, 
and  yet  we  hear  them  daily.  We  hear 
them  daily  because  crime  is  so  perva- 
sive in  our  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods that  there  is  no  escape.  Regard- 
less of  your  income,  race,  gender,  or 
age,  you  could  be  a  victim  of  a  crime. 

That  is  a  national  disgrace.  I  cringe 
to  think  that  this  is  the  America  other 
countries  call  the  land  of  hope.  Our 
crime  rate  redefines  what  we  mean 
when  we  call  America  the  land  of  hope. 
Hope  for  what?  Hope  not  to  be  as- 
saulted? America  should  not  have  to 
tolerate  crime,  and  we  will  not  have  to 
if  we  give  community  policing  the  sup- 
port it  needs  to  work. 

Community  policing  puts  more  law 
enforcement  officers  on  the  streets  and 
in  our  neighborhoods  so  that  we  can 
stop  crimes  before  they  happen.  Com- 
munity policing  also  focuses  on  assign- 
ing the  same  officers  to  the  same 
neighborhoods  so  that  a  unity  builds 
between  law  enforcement  and  citizens. 
That  unity  helps  to  fight  crime  because 
the  officers  are  more  in  touch  with  the 
problem  and  can  work  with  the  com- 
munity members  to  kill  the  problem  at 
the  root.  Each  community  has  its  own 
crime  problems  and  a  case-by-case 
remedy  has  been  proved  to  be  more  ef- 
fective for  fighting  crime  than  the  cur- 
rent system  which  is  a  blanket,  city- 
wide  approach. 

In  Texas,  community  policing  has 
been  very  successful  in  Dallas  and  Aus- 
tin. The  Dallas  Police  Department  and 
the  Austin  Police  Department  find  that 
crime  is  reduced  where  community  po- 
licing is  applied — particularly  effective 
when  fighting  the  drug  war.  The  offi- 
cers target  the  pushers  and  work  to 
identify  problems  that  social  services 
can  address  so  that  the  quality  of  life 
is  improved.  Improving  the  quality  of 
life  helps  to  eliminate  the  criminal  ele- 
ment. 

The  Austin  Police  Department  has 
benefited  so  greatly  from  community 
policing  since  they  started  2  years  ago 
that  they  consider  it  a  concept  rather 
than  a  program.  Since  January  1992, 
Austin's  crime  rate  dropped  15  percent. 
Moreover,  the  Austin  Police  Depart- 
ment is  below  the  national  average  of 
officers  per  persons  compared  to  other 
like  cities,  and  they  still  managed  to 
reduce  crime  with  the  help  of  this  con- 
cept. Austin  has  been  able  to  wipe  out 
crack  houses  in  neighborhoods,  contain 
gang  problems,  and  control  grafitti  by 
using  community  policing. 

Although  both  cities  have  been  suc- 
cessful fighting  crime  by  using  commu- 
nity policing,  Dallas  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  apply  the  concept  depart- 
ment wide.  If  we  could  reduce  crime  in 
every  city  by  15  percent,  that  would 
make  the  investment  worthwhile.  I 
think  we  should  make  the  investment 
and  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  all  States,  cities,  and  towns 
can  implement  community  policing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President.  I 
am  prepared  to  go  to  the  Wellstone 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  First  of  all,  let  me 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  186 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone],  for  himself,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 

PRESSLER,     Mr.     GRASSLEY,     Ms.      MOSELEY- 

Braun,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  SiMON,  Mr.  Kerrey, 
and  Mr.  Baucus,  proposes  an  amendment 
number  186. 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  following: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  ON  ENERGY  TAX. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any  in- 
crease In  revenues  set  forth  in  this  resolu- 
tion do  not  assume  an  energy  tax  or  fee  on 
nonconventional  fuels,  including  solar,  geo- 
thermal,  wind,  and  blomass-derlved  fuels  (in- 
cluding biomass-derived  ethanol  and  meth- 
anol). 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Madam  President, 
first  of  all,  I  offer  this  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution  on  behalf  of  my- 
self. Senators  Harkin,  Pressler, 
Grassley;  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer,  Ms.  Moseley-Braun;  Senators 
Exon,  Simon,  Kerrey,  and  Baucus. 

Let  me  also  add,  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussions I  have  had  with  Senators, 
really,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  widespread  sup- 
port for  this  amendment. 

Again,  to  just  reiterate  one  more 
time  the  language  of  the  amendment. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any  in- 
crease in  revenues  set  forth  in  this  resolu- 
tion do  not  assume  an  energy  tax  or  fee  on 
nonconventional  fuels,  including  solar,  geo- 
thermal.  wind,  and  biomas-derived  fuels  (in- 
cluding biomas-derived  ethanol  and  meth- 
anol). 

Madam  President.  I  have  been  a  sup- 
porter since  day  one  for  the  basic  pa- 
rameters of  President  Clinton's  eco- 
nomic plan,  including  his  proposal  for  a 
broad-based  energy  tax.  and  I  continue 
to  support  both. 

My  intention  here  today  is  to  address 
an  error  in  the  administration's  draft 
proposal  for  how  an  energy  tax  will  be 
implemented.  That  is  really  what  we 
are  talking  about.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  a  Btu  tax  would  "ex- 
empt nonconventional  fuels,  including 
solar,  geothermal,  biomass  and  wind." 

Madam  President,  this  is  entirely 
proper.  While  an  energy  tax's  main 
purpose  is  to  raise  revenue  to  deal  with 
the  deficit,  the  administration  has  also 
listed  some  good  nonrevenue  reasons 
why  it  would  raise  money  in  such  a 
way  as  to  exempt  certain  sources  of  en- 
ergy; namely,  those  that  are  non- 
conventional,  with  a  focus  on  renewal. 
That  is  appropriate  from  the  point  of 


view  of  our  economy,  the  environment, 
and  for  some  other  public  policy  rea- 
sons which  I  will  mention  in  a  moment. 

These  have  to  do  with  energy  com- 
petitiveness. These  have  to  do  with 
economic  competitiveness.  They  have 
to  do  with  national  security.  They 
have  to  do  with  the  environment.  They 
are  some  really  important  public  pol- 
icy reasons. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  adminis- 
tration's draft  plan  for  an  energy  tax 
exempts  the  nonconventional  fuels 
that  I  just  mentioned,  the  proposal 
also  explicitly  includes  biomass-de- 
rived ethanol  and  methanol  among  the 
fuels  that  would  be  subject  to  tax.  That 
is  in  the  draft  proposal.  This  is  a  clear 
inconsistency  with  no  policy  justifica- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  read  for  a  moment 
from  an  0MB  document  talking  about 
the  objectives  of  the  energy  tax  part. 

Increase  energy  efficiency  of  economy  for 
long-run  competitive  advantage; 

Improve  environment  through  reduced 
growth  of  fossil  fuel  consumption  and  mod- 
est incentives  favoring  cleaner  fuels: 

Enhance  national  security  and  U.S.  trade 
balance  by  reducing  oil  imports: 

Strengthen  economic  performance  through 
vigorous  deficit  reduction,  boosting  long- 
term  U.S.  investment,  productivity  and 
growth  and  encouraging  U.S.  exports. 

Ethanol  is  a  biomass  fuel.  It  is  a  non- 
conventional  biomass  fuel.  It  is  a  non- 
conventional  source  of  energy.  It  is  not 
a  fossil  fuel.  It  is  a  biomass  fuel.  It  is 
a  successful  domestically  produced  re- 
newable and,  most  important,  it  fits 
the  very  nonrevenue  objectives  of  the 
energy  tax  that  have  been  set  out  by 
the  administration  itself. 

That  is  the  reason  I  offer  this  sense- 
of-the-Senate  amendment  today  to  the 
budget  resolution. 

Ethanol  helps  increase,  not  decrease, 
energy  efficiency  for  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy and,  therefore,  it  contributes  to 
the  economic  competitiveness  of  our 
country. 

The  Washington  Post  had  a  piece  the 
other  day  which  indicated  that,  in  fact, 
we  are  yet  importing  more  oil,  which  is 
a  serious  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  environment. 

If  we  are  to  be  serious.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, about  the  problem  of  global  cli- 
mate change,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  a  connection  between  how  we 
produce  and  consume  energy  and  the 
protection  of  that  environment  for  our- 
selves, our  children,  and  our  grand- 
children. 

Ethanol  biomass,  a  particularly  clean 
fuel,  is  not  fossil  fuel.  Ethanol  helps 
improve  the  environment  through  re- 
duced reliance  on  fossil  fuel  consump- 
tion in  favor  of  cleaner  fuel,  and  etha- 
nol enhances  national  security  and  the 
U.S.  trade  balance  by  decreasing — re- 
ducing—oil imports. 

As  we  all  know.  Madam  President — 
you  certainly  do,  coming  from  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  other  Senators 
who  come  from  agriculture  States;   I 


am  sure  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
knows  this  well,  too,  coming  from  the 
Midwest — ethanol  also  provides  addi- 
tional markets  for  our  agriculture  pro- 
ducers, which  contributes  to  a 
healthier  rural  economy. 

And,  Madam  President,  we  certainly 
cannot  underestimate  the  difficulties 
that  people  in  rural  America  face. 

Senator  Riegle,  from  the  State  of 
Michigan,  has  been  on  this  floor  many, 
many  times.  I  have  presided  quite  often 
while  he  has  spoken.  Over,  and  over, 
and  over  again,  he  talks  about  bread 
and  butter  economic  issues.  He  talks 
about  jobs.  He  talks  about  health  care. 
He  talks  about  child  care.  He  talks 
about  the  economies  of  local  commu- 
nities. He  talks  about  the  importance 
of  opportunity,  real  opportunity,  for 
people.  He  talks  about  hope.  He  talks 
about  the  need  to  invest  in  our  econ- 
omy. He  talks  about  the  importance  of 
beginning  to  redefine  national  security 
as  a  security  of  our  local  communities 
where,  again,  there  is  gainful  employ- 
ment. I  do  not  just  mean  jobs.  I  mean 
jobs  that  people  can  count  on  with  de- 
cent wages  and  with  decent  fringe  ben- 
efits. 

I  want  to  suggest  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  all  these  bread 
and  butter  economic  issues  are  every 
bit  as  important  in  rural  America  as  in 
urban  America.  The  economic  pain, 
and  sometimes  the  poverty,  may  be 
more  hidden  but  it  is  no  less  real  in 
rural  America. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  have  said 
from  the  beginning  that  I  support  the 
President's  plan.  I  have  been  out  front 
in  supporting  it  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  we  finally 
moved  away  from  smoke  and  mirrors.  I 
think  there  is  so  much  support  for  the 
President's  proposal  that  people  feel  as 
if  it  represents  some  change.  People 
see  that  there  is  a  focus  on  bringing 
the  deficit  down. 

But  as,  again,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  knows,  and  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  knows,  we  had,  I 
thought,  a  fine  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  in  which  we  emphasized 
to  the  President;  Yes,  deficit  reduction, 
but  let  us  keep  our  eye  on  the  prize. 
And  part  of  that  prize,  a  big  part  of 
that  prize,  is  in  the  economy  that  pro- 
duces jobs  for  people. 

We  have  to  invest  in  our  economy. 
We  have  to  invest  in  ourselves.  We 
have  to  invest  in  people  in  our  commu- 
nities. 

Madam  President,  it  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  offer  this  amendment.  I  cannot 
emphasize  enough  the  importance  of 
ethanol  as  a  biomass  fuel,  clean  fuel.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  future  for  our  country 
that  we  focus  on  renewables.  It  is  im- 
portant to  Agriculture,  important  to 
rural  America,  and,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  Senator  Riegle, 
important  to  job  creation. 

Madam  President,  I  think,  really,  we 
are  at  a  point  in  time  where  we  are  try- 
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ing  to  think  about  economic  develop- 
ment models,  where  the  entrepreneur- 
ship,  the  actual  decisionmaking,  the 
actual  investment  of  capital  and, 
therefore,  the  actual  benefiting,  actu- 
ally happens  at  the  community  level. 

There  is  enormous  potential  for  etha- 
nol  in  this  respect.  And  it  is  in  this 
spirit  that  I  Introduce  this  amendment 
and  I  remain  very  confident  that  when 
we  vote  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  will  de- 
liver a  really  strong  message  to  the 
people  in  our  country.  And  that  mes- 
sage is:  Riu-al  America  counts.  That 
message  is  to  agriculture,  and  farmers: 
You  are  not  out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 
And  that  message  is  going  to  be:  We 
are  serious  about  an  energy  policy  that 
in  part — and  I  think  the  larger  the  part 
the  better — focuses  on  saved  energy,  ef- 
ficient energy  use,  and  renewables. 

It  is  vitally  important,  and  I  will  just 
read  this  one  more  time,  that  we  go  on 
record  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  any  increase  in  revenues  set  forth 
in  this  resolution  do  not  £issume  an  en- 
ergy tax  or  fee  on  nonconventional 
fuels  Including  solar,  geothermal,  wind 
and  biomass-derived  fuels  including 
biomass-derived  ethanol  and  methanol. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  basic.  It  just  cor- 
rects an  inequity  in  the  original  tax 
package  that  came  over  from  Treasury. 
The  President's  plan  places  a  broad  tax 
on  energy  production  based  on  Btu  or 
energry  content.  In  addition  to  raising 
revenue,  this  Btu  tax  has  several  goals: 
The  Btu  tax  seeks  to  reduce  pollution 
by  encouraging  energy  conservation. 
The  Btu  tax  seeks  to  cut  greenhouse 
gas  emissions.  The  Btu  tax  seeks  to  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  imported  oil. 
And  the  Btu  tax  is  structured  to  move 
our  Nation  toward  alternative,  cleaner 
burning  fuels. 

To  promote  these  objectives,  the  Btu 
tax  Quite  properly  excludes  renewable 
or  nonconventional  energy  derived 
from  solar,  wind,  and  biomass.  But  eth- 
anol, which  is  clearly  a  biomass  fuel, 
was  not  covered  by  this  non- 
conventional  fuel  category.  This  spe- 
cial treatment  for  biomass-derived  eth- 
anol makes  no  sense. 

Ethanol  fuel  meets  all  four  criteria 
for  the  Btu  tax  exclusion:  Ethanol  re- 
duces pollution,  and  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully for  years  in  cities  such  as 
Denver,  Albuquerque,  and  Phoenix  to 
reduce  carbon  monoxide,  the  main  in- 
gredient of  winter  smog  in  many  cities. 
Ethanol  reduces  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  by  substituting  a  clearly 
home-grown  product.  Ethanol  reduces 
greenhouse  gas  emissions,  since  the 
crops  absorb  as  much  carbon  dioxide 
during  the  growing  season  as  the  etha- 
nol releases  during  combustion.  And 
ethanol  is  an  alternative  fuel,  and  obvi- 
ously moves  us  closer  to  our  goal  of  al- 
ternative, cleaner  burning  fuels. 

Madam  President,  if  it  smells  like  a 
renewable  fuel,  tastes  like  a  renewable 
fuel,  and  feels  like  a  renewable  fuel,  it 


must  be  a  renewable  fuel.  Ethanol  is  a 
renewable  fuel,  and  deserves  the  same 
tax  exclusion  as  solar,  wind,  and  other 
biomass  fuels. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Wellstone-Har- 
kin  ethanol  amendment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President, 
last  week  I  introduced  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  17,  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution  which  states  that  eth- 
anol and  other  biomass  fuels  should  be 
exempt  from  any  new  energy  tax  en- 
acted during  the  103d  Congress.  Since 
then,  I  have  worked  closely  with  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota  and  Iowa, 
Senator  Wellstone  and  Senator  Har- 
KIN,  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  ensure 
that  ethanol  receives  the  same  exemp- 
tion as  other  exempted  biomass-de- 
rived fuels. 

Taxing  ethanol  while  excluding  other 
renewable  fuels  simply  does  not  make 
sense.  Ethanol  is  one  of  the  cleanest 
burning  fuels  available  and  our  most 
successful  renewable  fuel.  Ethanol 
helps  reduce  carbon  monoxide,  toxins, 
and  greenhouse  gases  that  contribute 
to  global  warming.  There  is  no  more 
environmentally  friendly  fuel  in  use 
today.  Additional  taxes  on  ethanol 
would  discourage  its  use. 

We  must  develop  policies  that  en- 
courage and  promote  greater  use  of  do- 
mestically produced  renewable  fuels. 
There  is  a  great  public  demand  for  al- 
ternative fuels  such  as  ethanol  to  re- 
duce our  reliance  on  foreign  oil.  Use  of 
these  fuels  will  lead  to  a  cleaner  envi- 
ronment. Ethanol  has  become  one  of 
the  most  valuable  additives  to  boost 
gasoline  octane  and  reduce  automobile 
air  pollution. 

For  weeks,  many  have  said  that  etha- 
nol was  not  included  in  the  proposed 
energy  tax.  Yet,  when  exemptions  to 
the  Btu  tax  were  identified  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  ethanol  was 
never  mentioned.  Just  last  week  many 
were  saying  ethanol  was  not  going  to 
be  subject  to  the  Btu  tax.  Last  week,  it 
was  uncertain  what  the  administration 
would  do  regarding  ethanol.  I  felt  then 
the  best  way  to  help  the  administra- 
tion reach  a  decision  was  to  dem- 
onstrate congressional  support  for  ex- 
empting ethanol. 

That  was  the  reason  I  introduced  my 
legislation  last  week.  Today,  it  is  now 
explicitly  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  tax  biomass-derived  eth- 
anol. This  is  wrong.  That  is  why  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  introducing  this 
amendment. 

Subjecting  ethanol  to  the  proposed 
Btu  tax  while  excluding  other  renew- 
able fuels  is  not  good  policy.  We  must 
not  discourage  the  production  and  use 
of  ethanol.  We  should  encourage  it. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  in  South  Da- 
kota are  extremely  worried  over  the 
proposed  Btu  tax.  In  fact,  the  proposed 
tax  could  result  in  fewer  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  my  State.  If  there  are  to  be 
new  energy  taxes,  we  must  improve 
what  is  being  proposed.  Excluding  eth- 


anol from  the  Btu  tax  is  a  necessary 
improvement.  Many  South  Dakotans 
have  contacted  me  on  this  and  our 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  closely 
watching  this  debate.  There  are  clear 
partisan  differences  in  this  budget  res- 
olution. However,  this  amendment  has 
strong  bipartisan  support.  I  thank  my 
colleagues  from  Minnesota  and  Iowa 
for  their  leadership  in  this  effort.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
South  Dakota  editorials  in  support  of 
an  ethanol  exemption  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Mitchell  Daily  Republic,  Mar.  2, 
1993] 
Ethanol  Shouldn't  Have  E^iergv  Tax 
Well.  Mr.  Clinton,  you  messed  up  on  this 
one. 

The  president's  proposed  energy  tax,  as  of 
last  word,  would  not  exempt  ethanol. 
Big  mistake. 

Those  of  us  here  In  the  Corn  Belt— where 
the  tall  corn  grows  that's  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ethanol— don't  understand  Clin- 
ton's rationale. 

The  point  of  the  energy  tax.  number  one,  is 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  We  agree  with  that. 
However,  we  don't  understand  why  the  presi- 
dent v/ould  tax  a  renewable  resource. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  such  an  outstanding 
deficit  is  all  of  the  money  that  goes  to  the 
purchase  of  foreign  oils.  Why  tax  a  home- 
grown fuel  that  would  decrease  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil? 

Corn-based  ethanol  is  a  resource  that  we 
can  grow  at  home  forever.  It's  better  for  the 
environment.  We  don't  need  to  rely  on  for- 
eign goods  that  pollute  the  air  and  water. 

And.  at  a  time  when  public  awareness  and 
the  use  of  ethanol  is  increasing,  an  addi- 
tional tax  isn't  needed — especially  on  a 
cleaner  burning,  renewable  fuel. 

We  have  to  agree  with  Jim  Peeples  of  In- 
formation Resources  Inc.,  which  supports 
ethanol  use.  He  said.  "If  this  becomes  the 
final  part  of  the  proposal.  I  think  the  presi- 
dent is  going  to  find  himself  needlessly  pick- 
ing a  fight." 

Our  boxing  gloves  are  on  the  shelf  and 
ready  to  go.  if  need  be. 

[From  the  Mitchell  Daily  Republic,  Mar.  2, 

1993] 

Should  Ethanol  Be  Included  in  the 

Proposed  Energy  Tax? 

"No.  The  energy  tax  is  to  develop  funds 
and  encourage  people  to  be  energy  savers  and 
to  cut  down.  Ethanol  already  is  doing  that. 
Ethanol  is  energy  efficient.  By  its  linkage  as 
a  fuel,  it's  being  unfairly  taxed."— Dina 
Brandt,  executive  director.  LAke  Francis 
Case  Development  Corporation,  Chamber- 
lain. 

"Absolutely  not.  The  energy  tax  is  set  up 
to  address  the  financial  problems  afflicting 
us  like  the  trade  deficit  and  the  national 
debt.  Ethanol.  if  anything,  has  played  a  part 
to  help  the  economy— to  penalize  it  would 
have  a  negative  effect.  It's  basically  been  our 
country's  reliance  on  imported  petroleum 
producu  that's  gotten  us  into  this  mess.  If 
anything,  ethanol  should  be  rewarded  and 
exempted."— Trevor  Guthmlller.  marketing 
development  director.  South  Dakota  Corn 
Utilization  Council,  Sioux  Falls. 


"From  the  standpoint  of  ethanol  produc- 
ers, virtually  all  forms  of  renewable  energy 
are  exempted.  We'd  like  to  see  ethanol  get 
the  same  advantages  in  the  marketplace. 
Our  company  feels  ethanol  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  tax  because  of  the  way  it's 
made  and  because  of  its  advantages  as  a  do- 
mestically produced  fuel.  A  non-clean  burn- 
ing. Imported  fuel  should  not  be  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  a  domestically-produced,  clean 
burning  fuel." — Jeff  Broin,  general  manager, 
Broin  Enterprises  Incorporated,  Scotland. 

[From  the  Aberdeen  American  News,  Mar.  17, 

1993] 

Give  Ethanol  Industry  a  Chance  To  Prove 

Its  MERrrs 

Up  here  in  the  north  country,  the  corn  is 
rarely  as  high  as  an  elephant's  eye.  Long 
winters  and  a  relatively  short  growing  sea- 
son limit  our  bragging  rights  to  somewhere 
around  tusk  region.  Nevertheless,  corn  pro- 
duction is  a  key  element  in  South  Dakota 
agriculture — especially  since  the  advent  of 
the  ethanol  industry. 

The  corn-alcohol  fuel  has  boosted  corn 
prices  some  20  percent  to  40  percent  and  the 
ethanol  industry  has  created  jobs  here  and  in 
neighboring  states.  It's  to  our  advantage  to 
keep  up  the  momentum. 

But  trouble  looms.  Within  the  next  90  days 
or  so.  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
is  expected  to  decide  whether  ethanol  meets 
Clean  Air  Act  guidelines  in  the  nation's 
smoggiest  cities.  Ethanol  proponents  also 
maintain  their  fuel  should  qualify  for  an  ex- 
emption from  the  president's  proposed  new 
energy  taxes  as  a  renewable  domestic  fuel. 

A  clean-burning  fuel,  ethanol  reduces  car- 
bon monoxide  pollution.  But  ethanol  blends 
evaporate  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  gaso- 
line and  increase  ozone  formation. 

According  to  the  ethanol  industry,  that  is 
offset  by  the  fuel's  reduction  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide emissions,  which  also  contribute  to 
ozone. 

While  oil  companies  and  environmentalists 
maintain  that  ethanol  should  be  barred  from 
the  worst  ozone-polluted  cities,  industry  offi- 
cials say  there  are  sufficient  studies  to  show 
that  their  fuel  doesn't  worsen  smog  pollu- 
tion. 

Point,  counterpoint.  Too  many  questions, 
not  enough  facts. 

Which  is  a  sure  sign  that  it's  too  soon  to 
abandon  ethanol.  If  the  president  and  EPA 
will  give  it  a  chance,  corn  may  yet  power  an- 
other giant  Industry. 

Mr.  WELLSTONE.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
the  quorum  call  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  time  in  support  of 
the  Wellstone  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  let  me  inquire  how  much  time 
presently  exists  on  the  Wellstone 
amendment? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  controls  45  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  wish  to  have? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  would  like  to  have 
about  6  minutes,  if  I  could? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  yield  8  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  may  not  use  all  of 
that  but  I  am  glad  to  have  it.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  doing  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  and 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
Senator  Wellstone,  in  offering  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  really  kind  of 
a  shame  that  he  has  to  go  to  the  trou- 
ble of  offering  this  amendment,  from 
the  standpoint  of  common  sense,  as 
well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  what  the 
statute  says  about  ethanol.  It  is  a 
shame,  as  I  said,  that  this  amendment 
even  has  to  be  offered  and  that  we  have 
to  fight  this  battle. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
President  Clinton,  or  people  who  work 
for  him,  to  say  that  ethanol  is  not  a 
biomass  energy  and  to  argue  instead 
that  it  is  a  conventional  fuel.  K  they 
are  having  any  difficulty  in  under- 
standing what  biomass  is,  I  think  it  is 
very  clear  in  the  definitions  within 
title  XLII,  section  8802  of  our  United 
States  Code.  This  section  defines: 

The  term  "alcohol"  means  alcohol  (includ- 
ing methanol  and  ethanol)  which  is  produced 
from  biomass. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  define  the  term 
"biomass"  meaning — 
*  *  *  any  organic  matter  which  is  available 
on  a  renewable  basis,  including  agricultural 
crop  and  agricultural  wastes  and  residues. 

The  term  "biomass  fuel"  means  any  gase- 
ous, liquid  or  solid  fuel  produced  by  conver- 
sion of  biomass. 

If  that  is  not  clear  enough,  then 
there  is  title  XXVI,  section  29  which 
states: 

The  term  "biomass"  means  any  organic 
material  other  than  (A)  oil  and  natural  gas 
(or  any  product  thereof)  and  (B)  coal  (includ- 
ing lignite)  or  any  product  thereof. 

So,  Madam  President,  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  we  in  this  body  are  going  to 
make  clear  that  ethanol  should  be 
guaranteed  an  exemption  from  the  Btu 
tax  in  the  very  same  way  as  we 
thought  originally  on  hearing  com- 
ments from  the  administration  on  the 
budget  that  the  Btu  tax  was  to  be  ex- 
empted and  later  finding  out  that 
maybe  it  was  not.  Consequently,  sev- 
eral of  us,  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Wellstone,  have  put  in  this 
amendment. 

I  want  to  suggest  and  I  cannot  with 
absolute  certainty  say  the  situation  is 
exactly  the  same  in  President  Clinton's 
administration  as  was  in  President 
Bush's  administration.  I  can  tell  you 
from  some  battles  that  we  Republicans 
had  with  our  own  administration  just 


last  year  on  the  subject  of  ethanol,  we 
found  too  often  odd  forces  between  en- 
vironmentalists, on  the  one  hand, 
working  with  big  oil,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  prevent  a  proethanol  regula- 
tion to  be  written  under  the  clean  air 
bill. 

There  might  be  some  of  this  that  car- 
ries over  into  this  administration  as 
well.  I  hope  not,  but  some  evidence  of 
this  came  out  yesterday  in  a  little  bul- 
letin called  Ag  Commodities  News  and 
Views,  and  I  want  to  quote: 

Vice  President  Al  Gore  is  said  to  be  "stren- 
uously working  against  efforts  to  exempt 
ethanol  from  President  Clinton's  proposed 
Btu  tax."  says  one  source. 

A  source  very  familiar  with  the  meetings 
on  this  issue  says  that  Gore  is,  "dead  set 
against  any  exemption  for  ethanol." 

Madam  President,  this  is  somewhat 
of  a  surprise  because  we  all  remember 
that  we  had  the  very  good  help  of  then 
Senator  Gore  to  help  us  promote  etha- 
nol. I  kind  of  wonder  what  has  hap- 
pened between  serving  in  the  Senate  on 
this  issue  and  his  attitude  now  on  etha- 
nol, now  that  he  is  Vice  President. 

I  hope  it  is  not  the  same  as  what  was 
present  in  the  previous  Republican  ad- 
ministration because  it  is  an  awful  big 
battle  to  overcome.  We  all  know  that 
there  is  competition  between  MTBE,  as 
one  oxygenated  fuel,  versus  ethanol,  as 
an  alternative  fuel  under  the  clean  air 
bill. 

Certainly  such  a  tax,  if  it  were  on 
ethanol,  would  assure  that  MTBE  mo- 
nopolizes our  reformulated  fuels  pro- 
gram pushing  ethanol  and,  in  a  sense, 
agriculture  out.  That  would  make,  of 
course,  big  oil  very  happy,  particularly 
ARCO  which  is  the  largest  manufac- 
turer and  importer  of  MTBE.  I  believe 
that  we  import  about  70  percent  of  that 
MTBE,  so  it  makes  us  further  reliant 
on  foreign  sources  of  energy  if  MTBE 
replaces  corn  that  is  produced  in  the 
agricultural  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  then  made  into  ethanol. 

My  colleagues  may  have  also  noted 
that  there  are  recent  articles  detailing 
the  sudden  fondness  and  support  ARCO 
has  directed  at  President  Clinton's  en- 
ergy tax  proposals.  This  is  some  of  this, 
influence  that  I  thought  was  in  the  ^Jaet 
administration  and  I  hoped  was  nctt,  in 
this  administration.  But,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Btu  tax  on  ethanol  is  just  ose 
of  many  devastating  provisions  in^ 
eluded  in  this  budget  that  hurts  agri-J 
culture. 

We  have  already  evidently,  because 
of  Senator  Harkins  leadership,  made  a 
clear  point  that  the  increase  in  the 
barge  diesel  tax  of  $1  a  gallon  should 
not  go  through.  I  hope  that  we  follow 
through  on  that  in  the  reconciliation 
bill.  But  this  would  cut  down,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  farming  operation 
and  the  diversity  of  it,  at  least  $5,000  in 
a  lot  of  farming  operations. 

The  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the 
Btu  tax  will  cut  yet  another  S1.600.  I 
stated  that  in  my  debate  last  night. 
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The  Increased  cost  of  meat  inspection 
will  be  passed  back  to  the  farmer  as 
well.  So  this  ethanol  issue  is  just  one 
of  many  in  this  budget  that  is  not  very 
good  for  agriculture. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  noted 
that  agriculture  is  getting  hit  with  6.4 
percent  of  the  budget  cuts  while  it 
comprises  only  1.8  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic spending. 

Iowa's  farm  crisis  hot  line,  which  is  a 
one-stop  shopping  place  to  get  help,  for 
emotional  or  financial  stress  if  you  are 
in  agriculture,  from  people  who  have 
dealt  with  these  crises  in  the  past,  is 
receiving  the  most  calls  it  has  seen  any 
time  since  the  height  of  the  farm  crisis 
in  1986. 

This  budget,  I  think,  particularly  if 
we  do  not  get  these  ethanol  issues 
taken  care  of,  is  going  to  put  more  of 
our  farmers  and  rural  Americans  out  of 
business.  Is  that  part  of  the  plan? 
Again,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  Ag 
Connmodities  News  and  Views  to  an- 
swer my  question. 

An  EPA  staff  member  wtw  asked,  what 
would  be  the  benefits  to  U.S.  apiculture  by 
leaving  Clinton's  energy  tax  package  as  is? 

The  EPA  staff  member's  response  was. 
"there  would  be  fewer  farmers." 

I  only  hope  that  President  Clinton 
will  start  looking  at  this  plan,  the  Btu 
tax  and  all  the  other  things  that  im- 
pact on  agriculture,  including  the  etha- 
nol issue  that  is  in  Senator 
Wellstone's  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  President  Clinton  wants  to  hurt 
the  farmers,  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
not.  I  hope  he  will  look  at  it  again  and 
review  it. 

I  would  like  to  have  one  additional 
minute  off  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
in  conclusion.  I  simply  hope  we  in  agri- 
culture, and  I  am  in  agriculture — my 
son  operates  our  family  farm — I  hope, 
for  the  2  percent  of  the  people  who  pro- 
vide the  food  for  the  other  98  percent  of 
the  people  in  this  country,  that  this 
budget  is  reviewed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  impact  on  agriculture  and 
agriculture  obviously  will  have  to  pay 
something  toward  getting  the  deficit 
down.  Nobody  in  agriculture  says  oth- 
erwise. I  suppose  that  can  be  some 
taxes  as  well  as  expenditures.  But  the 
point  is  it  has  to  be  more  in  proportion 
to  the  impact  on  the  budget. 

The  President  got  a  message  from 
Ken  Cook  at  the  Center  for  Resource 
Economics.  He  warned  President  Clin- 
ton, and  this  was  back  in  late  Novem- 
ber or  early  December,  not  to  pursue 
"support  from  the  farm  community  too 
aggressively"  because  Clinton  drew 
"solid  opposition  in  farm  country"  dur- 
ing the  election. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  out  there 
saying  this  President  should  not  listen 
to  agriculture  because  maybe  not 
enough  farmers  voted  for  him.  The  bot- 
tom line  is  that  I  believe  the  President 


understands  a  lot  about  agriculture, 
even  though  he  comes  from  a  State 
that  is  a  little  bit  different 
farmlngwise  than  Iowa  is. 

But  the  President  should  review  this 
program,  including  what  is  in  the 
Wellstone  amendment,  to  make  sure 
that  he  is  giving  agriculture  the  fair 
shot  that  he  said  during  the  campaign 
he  was  going  to  give  it. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Feinstein).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  REID.   Madam  President,  I  ask 
the  manager  of  the  bill  to  yield  to  me 
10  minutes. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  On  the  amendment? 
Mr.  REID.  Off  the  amendment. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield  the  Senator 
10  minutes  off  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  REID.  Madam  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 27  of  this  year,  a  new  era  began, 
the  hydrogen  era.  That  really  is  good 
news  for  this  country.  The  bad  news 
though,  is  that  it  did  not  begin  in  the 
United  States.  On  January  27,  a  transit 
bus  utilizing  hydrogen  in  a  fuel  cell 
was  demonstrated  by  a  Canadian  com- 
pany, Ballard  Power  Systems.  Ballard 
developed  this  fuel  cell  with  strong 
support  from  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. Also,  the  Elenco  bus  in  Belgium 
is  scheduled  to  roll  out  later  this  year, 
again  with  reliance  on  a  fuel  cell  pro- 
vided by  foreign  technology. 

It  should  be  noted  that  last  year  the 
United  States  did  complete  the  first 
phase  of  a  passenger  vehicle,  a  develop- 
ment program,  by  utilizing  a  Canadian 
fuel  cell  supplied  by  Ballard.  Later  this 
year,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  will  launch  the  first  of 
three  U.S.  assembled  fuel  cell  buses. 
The  only  problem,  once  again,  is  that 
this  program  will  rely  on  a  fuel  cell  de- 
veloped and  marketed  by  Fuji  Electric 
of  Japan,  and  it  is  ironic  that  this  fuel- 
cell  technology  is  based  on  Govern- 
ment patents  obtained  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
used  our  scientific  genius  to  come  up 
with  new  technology,  only  to  have  it 
developed  in  other  countries.  There  are 
many  examples.  Magnetic  levitation. 
Madam  President,  is  the  best  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  Two  scientists,  stuck 
in  traffic  in  New  York— these  were  sci- 
entists from  MIT— said  we  should  do 
something  so  that  we  do  not  have  these 
problems,  and  they  went  back  to  their 
laboratories  and  discovered  magnetic 
levitation,  the  ability  to  propel  huge 
vehicles  through  the  air,  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  off  the  ground,  at  speeds  of 
about  300  miles  an  hour.  It  is  what  we 
need  to  alleviate  the  problems  we  have 
on  our  highways  and  our  airports. 

This  discovery  was  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1960's.  The  U.S.  Federal  Govern- 


ment helped  for  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  We  stopped.  The  technology  went 
to  Japan  and  Germany,  and  it  is  now 
being  developed  there.  They  have  pro- 
totypes, magnetic  levitated  vehicles 
that  will  be  used  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  too  bad  because  we,  in  effect, 
allowed  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  to  go 
across  the  oceans  after  making  the  in- 
ventions here  in  the  United  States. 

I  talk  about  hydrogen  because  it  is 
another  example  of  where  we  are  not 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done.  It  is  often 
argued  that  the  United  States  is  the 
world  leader  in  fuel  cell  technology, 
yet  the  stark  reality  is  that  we  are 
lacking  in  our  commitment  to  this 
area  of  technology. 

I  have  often  heard  that  there  are 
huge  technological  barriers  to  bringing 
fuel-cell  technology  on  line,  but  the 
barriers  do  not  seem  to  be  slowing 
down  the  Japanese,  the  Germans,  or 
the  Belgians. 

The  answer  is  U.S.  companies,  both 
large  and  small,  are  ready  and  willing 
to  compete.  We  can  perfect  hydrogen 
technologies  here  at  home.  We  have  the 
ability  and  the  knowledge.  What  is 
lacking  is  the  commitment,  the  com- 
mitment of  this  Government  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  tech- 
nology. 

This  is  not  some  socialistic  view  that 
was  recently  developed  in  the  United 
States.  We  can  go  back  to  the  early 
years  of  this  country.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple. Madam  President,  1844.  In  that 
year,  a  man  came  to  this  Congress,  to 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  and 
said  I  have  a  great  idea.  He  was  able  to 
convince  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000  to  build  a  telegraph  line  be- 
tween Baltimore,  MD,  and  Washington. 
DC.  The  rest  is  history.  The  Federal 
Government  appropriated  $40,000.  After 
that,  the  telegraph  lines  swept  not 
only  the  United  States  but  the  world 
and  revolutionized  communications. 

The  Federal  Government  must  be  in- 
volved in  new.  innovative  technology, 
and  we  have  not  been.  We  do  not  have 
the  commitment  in  this  modern-day 
America,  and  that  is  too  bad. 

Monday  morning  my  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  is  going  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing. This  hearing  will  start  next  Mon- 
day at  9:30.  We  are  going  to  have  wit- 
nesses from  a  broad  cross-section  of  the 
private  sector  and  people  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  offer  testimony  in  support 
of  the  conclusions  I  have  just  stated. 

We  need,  I  repeat,  a  commitment 
from  our  Government  which,  until 
now,  has  made  hydrogen  and  transpor- 
tation fuel  cells  a  policy  and  budgetary 
afterthought.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  why  I  say  that. 

Last  year  we,  as  a  Government,  spent 
on  this  technology  $4  million;  the 
grand  sum  of  $4  million  for  research 
and  development  of  hydrogen.  We  spent 
$12  million   on  fuel-cell   development. 


When  you  weigh  what  is  going  on  in 
other  countries  with  what  we  are  doing 
in  research  and  development  for  nu- 
clear fission.  $700  million;  $500  million 
for  fossil  fuel,  the  amount  we  are 
spending  for  hydrogen  and  fuel  cells 
seems  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

Yes,  we  also  need  a  better  commit- 
ment from  Congress,  a  better  commit- 
ment to  invest  in  these  high-payoff 
technologies,  thereby  sharing  some  of 
the  risks  with  industry,  which  is  stand- 
ing at  the  doorstep  waiting  to  perform. 

Yes,  we  need  a  commitment  from  the 
motor  vehicle  industry— from  the 
boardroom  to  the  showroom— and  the 
major  oil  companies  across  America 
which  must  eventually  market  and 
ship  new  sources  of  energy,  to  provide 
the  engineering,  design,  manufactur- 
ing, and  marketing  skill  that  this  tech- 
nological revolution  will  require. 

I  have  visited  with  leaders  from  the 
business  and  private  sector.  I  visited 
numerous  demonstration  projects  in 
the  Western  United  States  that  are  in- 
volved in  various  aspects  of  hydrogen 
technology.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
there  is  great  interest  across  the  cor- 
porate and  business  community  to  de- 
velop hydrogen  energy  technologies 
and  even  convert  some  existing  dem- 
onstration projects  into  commercial 
applications,  as  will  be  brought  out  in 
the  testimony  at  the  hearing  next 
week. 

Why  is  fuel  cell  transportation  tech- 
nology so  important?  Because  it  will 
serve  as  an  important  link  in  bridging 
the  gap  between  our  present  reliance 
on  fossil  fuels  to  a  cleaner  and  sustain- 
able source  of  energy,  hydrogen. 

President  Clinton  and  Vice  President 
Gore  in  their  recent  release.  "Tech- 
nology for  America's  Economic 
Growth,  a  New  Direction  to  Build  Eco- 
nomic Strength,"  clearly  outlined  the 
need  for  a  task  force  to  link  the  re- 
search efforts  of  the  major  auto  manu- 
facturers and  relevant  agencies  within 
Government  to  develop  a  clean  car. 
The  task  force  will  investigate,  among 
other  things,  fuel  cells  for  hybrid  vehi- 
cles and  the  production  of  methanol 
and  hydrogen  from  natural  gas,  which 
is  now  plentiful,  municipal  waste  and 
other  waste  products,  energy  crops, 
and  the  electrolysis  of  water. 

Dr.  John  Gibbons,  former  head  of 
technology  assessment  and  now  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  Director  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  will  be  testifying 
at  the  upcoming  hearing  on  elements 
of  this  new  technology  plan  relating  to 
the  areas  I  have  just  described.  I  be- 
lieve the  commitment  from  the  admin- 
istration in  this  area  is  abundantly 
clear,  but  we  must  transfer  this  good 
thought  process  to  money  so  that  we 
can  put  hydrogen  to  work. 

I  came  to  the  floor  several  weeks  ago 
and  talked  about  the  havoc  that  was 
being  wreaked  upon  our  global  environ- 
ment by  oilspills.  They  continue  to 
occur  around  the  world,  millions  of  gal- 


lons of  oil  being  spilled  in  our  oceans; 
the  continuing  use  of  hydrocarbons  for 
industrial  purposes  and  vehicle  fuels 
continue  to  drive  the  policymaking 
process  in  the  direction  of  more  and 
more  regulation  to  deal  with  pollution 
and  emissions.  These  new  mandates  as 
they  occur,  because  of  the  demands  on 
our  present  environment,  end  up  cost- 
ing the  American  consumer  billions  of 
dollars.  If  we  had  hydrogen  fuel,  and 
there  was  a  wreck  in  the  oceans  with 
the  hydrogen  tanks,  the  emissions 
would  be  water  vapor. 

The  question  before  us  then  is  simply 
this:  Are  we  interested  in  pursuing  a 
policy  that  brings  us  to  the  point 
where  environmental  goals  are  accom- 
plished through  renewable  energy  tech- 
nology? This  point,  when  it  is  achieved, 
will  mean  saving  billions  of  dollars. 

And  no  one  has  to  sacrifice  along  the 
way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  the  con- 
trary will  take  place.  Our  national 
labs,  many  of  which  have  contacted  me 
about  the  upcoming  hearing  and  have 
expressed  their  interest,  can  partici- 
pate in  developing  these  new  environ- 
mental and  energy  technologies.  Busi- 
ness need  not  suffer  because  they  can 
participate  and  profit  from  this  en- 
deavor. Fuel  cells,  solar/hydrogen  tech- 
nologies, biomass  conversion  tech- 
nologies, and  a  wide  range  of  others 
mean  new  jobs,  and  future  growth  in 
our  economy. 

Hydrogen-fueled  transportation  will 
mean  that  future  generations  will  re- 
tain their  personal  mobility  without 
sacrificing  our  environment.  Whether 
future  generations  of  Americans  will 
make  these  advanced  systems  or  buy 
them  from  our  neighbors  is  a  question 
we  as  a  society  must  answer. 

The  use  of  hydrogen  energy  in  broad- 
er commercial  applications  will  sta- 
bilize our  environment,  free  billions  of 
dollars  to  invest  in  our  economy,  and 
along  the  way  offer  thousands  of  people 
currently  employed  in  our  labs,  the  de- 
fense industry,  and  elsewhere  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  to  work  in  the 
field  of  emerging  environmental  and 
renewable  energy  technologies. 

This,  Madam  President,  must  be  the 
vision  of  the  future,  of  our  great  coun- 
try and,  of  course,  thereafter  the  vision 
of  the  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  have  time  yielded  for 
a  matter  that  is  not  current  to  the 
issue  before  us? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  yield  10  minutes 
off  the  amendment  if  the  Senator 
wants  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 


THE  OREGON  WAIVER 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  manager 
of  the  bill  for  yielding  time. 


Madam  President,  about  a  month  ago 
I  stood  before  the  body  and  asked  for 
cooperation  to  urge  a  decision  on  the 
Oregon  Medicaid  waiver. 

At  that  time  it  was  very  important 
to  have  a  prompt  decision,  based  on  my 
communication  with  Governor  Roberts 
and  the  speaker  of  the  house,  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  the  president  of  the  sen- 
ate. Senator  Bradbury,  due  to  the 
State's  responsibility  once  the  waiver 
is  granted  to  come  up  with  $100  million 
of  State  contribution  to  implement  the 
plan. 

Secretary  Shalala,  who  had  the  au- 
thority to  grant  the  waiver,  was  asked 
to  make  this  decision  by  the  date 
March  19.  I  want  to  say  that  she  has 
met  her  date.  She  has  done  so  with  the 
cooperation  of  many  forces  for  which 
we  are  very  grateful.  Secretary  Shalala 
has  indicated  today  at  noontime  that 
she  is  going  to  approve  if  certain  condi- 
tions are  met  at  the  State  level,  the 
Oregon  waiver. 

Let  me  just  state  very  briefly  what 
that  means,  because  all.  I  think,  agree 
that  health  care  in  America  is  in  a 
critical  condition.  I  believe  that  the 
Oregon  plan  can  be  the  first  step  to  re- 
covery. For  the  simple  proposition  is 
this: 

The  Oregon  Legislature,  under  the 
leadership  of  former  Senator  John 
Kitzhaber,  a  medical  doctor,  a  Demo- 
crat, is  leading  us  into  the  idea  of 
bringing  about  universal  coverage  for 
the  people  of  our  State  for  basic  health 
care. 

Senator  Kitzhaber,  along  with  the 
Republican  leadership  on  the  house 
side,  and  working  with  the  Governor, 
Gov.  Barbara  Roberts,  proved  that  a  bi- 
partisan effort  was  possible  to  develop 
this  kind  of  universal  health  care. 

Madam  President,  there  are  688  sepa- 
rate medical  procedures  that  are 
ranked  in  the  State  of  Oregon's  plan. 
But  the  point  is  simply  that  we  are 
going  to  take  those  688  medical  proce- 
dures, ranking  them  in  how  much  lon- 
gevity or  extension  of  life  can  be 
achieved  by  certain  procedures.  Why 
should  a  person  my  age  at  public  ex- 
pense have  a  heart  valve  or  a  very  ex- 
pensive procedure  if  doing  that  would 
only  extend  my  life  by  3  to  4  years  as 
against  covering  all  women  or  a  cer- 
tain number  of  women  with  prenatal 
care  with  the  potential  of  a  life  ahead? 
Those  are  tough  decisions.  People  say. 
that  is  rationing  medical  care.  Yes. 
But  what  is  a  cruel  system?  We  ration 
medical  care  today  on  economics. 
Those  who  have  resources  have  access. 
Those  who  have  no  resources  have  no 
access. 

This  waiver  will  mean  that  the  Med- 
icaid part  of  our  contribution  to  Or- 
egon will  cover  120,000  Oregonians  who 
are  not  now  covered.  It  means  the 
State  must  come  up  with  approxi- 
mately $100  million  of  State  aid  to 
cover  these  Oregonians.  Oregonians 
who  today  have  no  coverage.  Indeed,  a 
very  innovative  kind  of  proposal. 
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I  stress  the  bipartisan  support  this 
proposal  has.  I  especially  want  to  com- 
mend the  legislative  delegation  from 
Oregon,  my  colleague.  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  Congressman  Wyden  on  the 
House  side,  two  very  strong  leaders  on 
behalf  of  this  Oregon  waiver,  along 
with  all  the  other  members  of  the  dele- 
gation for  their  work  on  securing  the 
waiver. 

We  attempted  to  get  this  waiver 
through  Congress  several  years  ago. 
There  are  two-ways  in  which  the  waiv- 
er can  be  granted — through  the  legisla- 
tive branch  and/or  the  executive 
branch.  With  well-intentioned  meaning 
It  was  set  aside  by  Senator  GORE.  It 
was  blocked  on  the  House  side  by  Con- 
gressman Waxman,  two  people  who 
have  great  concerns  about  health  care. 
I  do  not  challenge  their  motivations. 

Nevertheless,  having  failed  in  the 
legrislative  branch,  we  went  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  to  get  the  waiver.  Again, 
there  was  bipartisan  support  from  the 
State.  Secretary  Sullivan  in  effect 
signed  off.  We  had  OMB  to  sign  off.  The 
President,  Mr.  Bush,  was  very  enthu- 
siastic for  it.  But  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  lawyers  became  involved. 

There  were  legitimate  questions 
raised  about  how  this  would  impact  on 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act.  There 
were  those  who  went  to  Oregon  at  the 
time  representing  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment trying  to  work  out  some  seman- 
tics, and  that  proceeded  but  not  suffi- 
ciently in  time  to  get  the  waiver  under 
the  Bush  administration. 

Candidate  Clinton  in  this  last  elec- 
tion stated  his  support  for  the  Oregon 
waiver.  Now  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  through  the  action  of  his 
Secretary  of  HHS,  Ms.  Shalala,  they 
have  fulfilled  that  campaign  commit- 
ment, and  they  have  sent  us  on  our 
way  to  get  this  in  operation. 

Madam  President,  I  cannot  empha- 
size too  strongly  the  fact  that  we  today 
again  are  fashioning  medical  care  on 
economics.  The  kind  of  prioritizing  of 
medical  procedures  in  Oregon  will 
cover  everybody  with  primary  care. 
Sure,  it  is  going  to  be  tough  for  those 
who  want  some  more  expensive  proce- 
dures. We  all  want  them  to  save  our 
lives  at  a  time,  or  the  lives  of  our  fam- 
ily or  our  friends.  But  when  you  are 
looking  at  a  constriction  of  capability 
of  delivery  being  the  restriction  of  eco- 
nomic dollars,  we  obviously  have  to  set 
some  kind  of  tough  decisions  and  prior- 
ity. 

That  has  happened  in  Oregon.  I  un- 
derstand the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  State  of  Vermont,  and  other 
States,  want  to  follow  in  some  form  of 
an  innovation  at  the  State  level.  I 
think  if  we  were  really  honest  today, 
we  would  have  to  say  before  we  con- 
sider an  expansion  of  coverage  at  the 
national  level,  we  need  the  experimen- 
tation, get  the  track  record,  the  dem- 
onstration at  the  State  level.  What  else 
is  again  a  recommitment  to   the  es- 


sence of  federalism,  where  so  many 
progressive  national  laws  have  been 
based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
States?  This,  in  the  field  of  health  care 
gives  Oregon,  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  our  country  of  innovative  legisla- 
tion, an  opportunity  to  try  coverage 
for  all  people  at  a  basic  level. 

Madam  President.  I  congratulate 
Secretary  Shalala.  She  has  expedited 
getting  the  administration  on  track, 
and  with  getting  her  house  built.  She 
probably  put  in  a  lot  of  hours  to  be 
able  to  achieve  this  deadline  of  today. 
She  is  to  be  commended  for  this  hard 
work.  We  are  all  very  grateful  to  Sec- 
retary Shalala. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
will  speak  on  my  time  off  the  amend- 
ment that  is  pending.  But  before  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Senator  Hatfield,  leaves  the  floor.  I 
just  wanted  to  say  that  I  really  com- 
pliment the  Senator  on  the  statement 
this  morning. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  even  that  state- 
ment would  have  been  something  that 
no  one  would  dare  talk  about,  because 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  nobody 
wants  to  talk  about  the  fact  that  we 
might  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  every 
single  health  delivery  system  activity 
in  the  United  States  in  exactly  the  way 
we  do  right  now.  Some  may  be  delayed 
a  little  longer  than  we  have  been  used 
to  delaying.  Some  that  are  not  so  criti- 
cal to  our  well-being  may  indeed  have 
to  take  their  turn  instead  of  getting 
taken  care  of  tomorrow  morning.  Some 
expensive  procedures  may  have  to  be 
evaluated  with  reference  to  their  real 
effect. 

Overall,  sooner  or  later,  the  United 
States  is  going  to  have  to  find  out 
what  the  real  effects  of  health  delivery 
to  people  are.  It  is  not  just  going  to  be 
because  we  have  been  doing  it  and  the 
doctor  knows  how  to  do  it  without 
risking  your  life  in  doing  this;  it  does 
not  mean  we  are  going  to  keep  doing 
those  things.  We  are  really  going  to 
find  out  what  the  outcomes  are.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  be  on  the 
way  to  being  the  pioneer  in  America  in 
trying  to  determine  what  the  effect  of 
the  health  delivery  services  and  medi- 
cal care  really  are  in  terms  of  out- 
comes. That  has  not  been  done  in  the 
United  States. 

Believe  it  or  not,  with  all  of  our  so- 
phistication, we  have  not  done  very 
much  outcomes  evaluation,  even  with 
reference  to  some  of  our  drugs.  I  see 
my  friend.  Senator  Pryor,  here.  I 
mean,  they  do  not  hurt,  and  they  make 
you  feel  better.  Real  outcomes,  though, 
as  compared  with  whether  we  know 
how  to  do  this,  and  it  will  not  hurt 
you.  and  in  the  process  we  take  care  of 
something.  What  does  it  mean  once 
you  put  it  out  on  the  street  and  every- 
body starts  doing  it  in  their  medical  of- 
fices and  hospitals?  I  compliment  the 
State  of  Oregon;  I  think  he  put  it  right 
on  the  mark. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President.  I 
am  trying  to  make  sure  that  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation  for  a 
moment.  There  is  a  pending  Wellstone 
amendment,  and  there  is  some  time 
left  on  it  on  our  side,  if  we  assume  that 
we  are  going  to  use  the  full  hour.  How 
much  is  that  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  re- 
mains 53  minutes  in  opposition  on  the 
amendment. 

I  see  my  friend.  Senator  Duren- 
BEROER,  here.  I  assume  he  wants  to 
talk  to  the  Senate  today  about  either 
the  Wellstone  amendment  and/or  an 
amendment  he  might  have  in  the  fu- 
ture with  reference  to  a  similar  sub- 
ject. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  Senator  Duren- 
BERGER. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  both  relative  to  the 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  and 
also  to  an  amendment  which  I  intend 
to  file  later  and  have  acted  upon  later 
that  addresses  this  same  issue  in  a 
slightly  different  way. 

Madam  President,  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  Minnesota  back  in  1978,  and  I 
was  not  here  more  than  a  couple  of 
months,  and  we  saw  the  crisis  develop 
in  Iran,  and  we  saw  an  energy  crisis  de- 
velop all  over  this  country.  I  was 
plunged  almost  immediately  into  the 
debate  over  energy  policy  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  was 
deeply  involved  in  it.  We  did  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax.  We  did  a  whole  variety 
of  energy,  policy-inducing,  conserva- 
tion-inducing, tax-related  policies, 
which  at  that  time  were  intended  to 
make  America,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  en- 
ergy independent  and.  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  to  give  us  some  sense  of  energy 
direction. 

In  that  period  of  time,  the  end  of  the 
1970's  and  1980's,  my  State  of  Minnesota 
sort  of  stuck  out  at  the  end  of  the 
pipes.  We  do  not  make  any  fuel  sources 
there.  We  import  them.  Most  of  the 
things  that  we  grow  or  make  in  Min- 
nesota, we  have  to  export  to  distant 
markets.  Our  pipelines  from  Canada 
were  sort  of  shutdown  when  prices  for 
natural  gas  went  up.  So  our  prices  went 
up  all  over  the  place,  and  we  were 
being  strangled.  So  we  had  a  lot  of  first 
hand  experience  in  wind-operated  wind 
mills,  which  sprung  up  on  our  farms, 
and  that  could  then  be  cogenerated 
into  farm  housing. 

In  the  backyard  was  the  old  still.  I 
come  from  the  part  of  Minnesota 
which,  in  current  times,  is  famous  for 


Lake  Wobegon  and  the  Keillor  Prairie 
Home  Companion.  In  the  old  basement 
was  Minnesota  13,  which  was  the  best 
moonshine  in  America.  My  father  actu- 
ally worked  his  way  through  college  by 
playing  basketball  on  the  weekends 
and  carrying  a  little  moon  in  the  rum- 
ble seat  of  his  automobile  down  to  the 
Twin  Cities,  which  was  80  miles  away 
and  dispensing  it. 

Well,  in  the  late  1970"s  and  early 
1980's,  those  stills  became  alternative 
fuel  sources  on  farms,  because  alcohol 
was  being  generated  back  there  not  to 
peddle  to  the  basketball  audiences  or 
the  bars  in  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul, 
but  it  was  being  peddled  to  be  blended 
with  gasoline  into  this  new  thing 
called  gasohol.  Today,  we  call  it  etha- 
nol,  and  we  have  a  natural  gas  deriva- 
tive, which  is  somewhat  comparable  to 
it,  other  than  in  its  environmental  im- 
pacts, that  comes  from  natural  gas 
called  methanol. 

So  there  is  much  to  say  about  the 
amendment  before  us.  I  have  drawn  a 
rich  history  of  experience  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  last  being  in  the  debate  on  the 
clean  air  act.  In  that  debate,  we  did  a 
lot  on  reformulated  gasolines;  we  did  a 
lot  on  reformulated  fuels  and  a  lot  of 
things  to  clean  up  the  air.  and  made  a 
lot  of  decisions  which  people  have  been 
trying  to  undo  since  then,  many  of 
which  dealt  with  cleaner  burning 
oxygenated  fuels  like  ethanol.  So  I  do 
not  come  here  from  just  a  parochial  in- 
terest. I  come  here  from  a  fair  amount 
of  experience  trying  to  find  an  energy 
policy  for  America,  and  also  trying  to 
find  in  renewal  fuels  an  opportunity  for 
my  constituents. 

So  at  the  appropriate  time  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  be  a  lot  more 
than  a  sense-of-the-Senate  amendment. 
It  will  actually  reduce  revenue,  and  it 
will  contain  offsetting  spending  cuts. 
In  other  words,  it  is  going  to  give  us  a 
real  road  map,  and  it  will  give  some 
breathing  room  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas on  the  floor  right  now.  to  use 
up  when  we  take  up  reconciliation. 

If  we  do  not  cut  the  revenue  require- 
ments levied  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, it  will  be  difficult  to  argue  that  we 
are  really  serious. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
whether,  with  all  the  pressures  on  the 
Finance  Committee,  we  can  be  sure  we 
will  accomplish  our  goals  without 
shutting  down  the  other  interests 
which  will  be  competing  with  ethanol 
for  advantage. 

My  amendment  will  state  the  Sen- 
ate's intention.  We  do  not  raise  taxes 
elsewhere  to  take  care  of  ethanol  in 
terms  of  the  Btu  tax.  We  actually  cut 
taxes  on  spending  a  little  bit. 

If  you  want  to  send  a  signal  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  say  to  my 
friends,  let  us  show  them  we  mean 
business.  The  people  interested  in  help- 
ing ethanol  want  us  to  really  accept  it. 


not  to  make  promises  that  are  going  to 
turn  out  to  be  just  empty  promises. 

My  amendment  will  cut  spending  in 
function  920  by  the  revenues  foregone 
by  not  taxing  ethanol.  Why  should  eth- 
anol be  exempt  from  the  Btu  tax?  Cur- 
rently, the  U.S.  Government  has  in- 
vested in  ethanol.  It  has  an  advantage 
of  7  cents  a  gallon  over  regular  gaso- 
line, and  the  reason  for  that  Congress 
agreed.  Ethanol  was  better  for  the  en- 
vironment. It  is  better  because  it  re- 
duces smog  and  grives  cleaner  air  to 
breathe.  It  is  that  simple. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  as  I  said, 
in  the  seventies,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  a  mixture  that  was  10 
percent  ethanol  and  10  percent  gasoline 
because  of  the  energy  problems  facing 
the  Nation.  As  consciousness  of  envi- 
ronmental degradation  increased  dur- 
ing the  eighties,  we  recognized  the 
health  and  environmental  benefits  as 
well. 

Beside  cutting  down  on  smog,  etha- 
nol has  another  environmental  advan- 
tage. One  of  the  most  serious  pollution 
problems  that  our  northern  cities  face 
in  the  winter  time  is  carbon  monoxide. 
Look  at  the  signs  in  Denver  and  Min- 
neapolis at  the  airport:  Do  not  let  your 
car  idle  at  this  particular  point. 

When  you  start  a  car  on  a  cold  winter 
morning,  the  fuel  does  not  burn  well, 
and  carbon  monoxide  is  produced  in 
quantities  enough  to  be  detrimental  to 
breathe  to  those  with  heart  problems 
and  pregnant  women.  It  reduces  carbon 
pollution  because  it  contains  more  oxy- 
gen molecules  and  other  components  of 
gasoline  and  improve  the  combustion 
process  in  cold  engines. 

Many  of  the  40  cities  of  America  that 
do  not  meet  Federal  carbon  pollution 
standards  are  looking  for  ethanol  as  a 
partial  solution  to  the  problem. 

In  1990  it  was  my  amendment  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  that  required  the  EPA 
issue  regulations  for  gasoline  that  will 
reduce  smoking  emission  by  15  percent 
by  1995.  The  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  President  agreed 
with  me  that  ethanol  will  help  us  make 
our  air  cleaner.  Ethanol  production  is 
still  getting  off  the  ground  and  without 
the  investment,  if  I  may  use  President 
Clinton's  words,  that  the  Government 
currently  makes  in  ethanol  we  could 
ruin  this  industry.  That  would  be  bad 
for  the  environment,  but  it  would  also 
be  very  bad  for  Minnesota  and  Ameri- 
ca's farmers. 

Not  only  do  the  farmers  grow  the 
corn  that  makes  the  Nation's  ethanol, 
but  they  have  invested  in  the  ethanol 
facilities  themselves.  Without  the 
American  farmer  community,  the  re- 
formulated gasoline  amendment  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  would  never  have  been 
approved. 

So,  Madam  President,  with  corn 
prices  below  $2  a  bushel,  the  corn  farm- 
ers of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  the  rest  of 
that  part  of  the  country  are  not  only 
hurting,  as  you  heard  on  the  floor  here 


in  the  last  24  hours,  many  are  on  the 
brink  of  disaster. 

Industrial  use  of  corn  is  good  for  the 
farmer  and  rural  communities  that 
rely  on  them.  So  far.  Minnesota  farm- 
ers and  farm  cooperatives  have  in- 
vested $109  million  in  4  ethanol  plants 
that  produce  40  million  gallons  of  etha- 
nol annually.  Plans  are  to  build  an- 
other in  rural  Minnesota  to  produce  126 
million  gallons  of  ethanol  yearly. 

Just  the  construction  of  these  new 
plants  will  add  an  additional  $8.6  mil- 
lion to  rural  Minnesota  communities. 

Last  night.  Madam  President,  we 
were  unable  to  roll  back  the  entire  en- 
ergy tax.  but  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  a  real  incentive  for  a 
renewal,  environmentally  sound  energy 
source  or,  to  put  it  differently,  today 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  prevent  ad- 
ditional tax  being  levied  on  the  back  of 
the  American  farmer. 

We  can  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  as  bind- 
ing a  way  as  we  possibly  can  in  a  budg- 
et resolution  that  will  make  sure  that 
our  intentions  are  honored  all  the  way 
through  the  process. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment  that  I  will  offer  at  an 
appropriate  time  later  in  the  debate  on 
this  resolution. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  if  he  would  have  any  objection 
to  my  taking  2  minutes  as  though  in 
morning  business  for  some  matters 
that  I  need  to  discharge. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection. 
We  are  still  going  to  use  our  hour.  We 
are  going  to  take  2  extra  minutes.  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARTHA  FINCH 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  the  midst  of  all  the  difficulties 
and  problems  and  darkness  of  the  world 
we  live  in,  every  now  and  then  a  clear 
beacon  of  hope  and  courage  shines  out. 
One  such  beacon  was  Martha  Finch, 
whose  incredible,  inspiring  life  ended 
yesterday  after  31  remarkable  years. 

Martha  grew  up  in  the  western  sub- 
urbs of  the  Twin  Cities.  After  a  distin- 
guished high  school  career,  which  was 
recognized  by  the  Minneapolis  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  when  they  named  her 
Outstanding  All  Around  Woman  of  her 
school,  she  went  on  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence University  in  New  York.  There 
she  received  all-American  honors  in 
both  track  and  swimming.  She  set  a 
record  for  the  200  yard  butterfly  that 
still  stands  today.  She  had  qualified  to 
run  in  the  Boston  Marathon. 

Then  her  life  changed.  Struck  by  a 
motorcycle  during  a  training  run  in 
Colorado,  she  suffered  a  severe  brain 
damage  in  1983.  After  a  year  in  the  hos- 
pital and  numerous  operations,  she 
brought  the  same  determination  to  her 
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recovery  that  she  did  to  her  athletic 
endeavors. 

She  became  Involved  In  the  Min- 
nesota Head  Injury  Association,  and 
helped  advance  understanding  among 
Minnesotans  for  the  need  for  awareness 
and  treatment  of  individuals  with  trau- 
matic brain  injuries. 

She  became  involved  in  the  disability 
rights  issues,  and  was  a  part  of  the 
Minnesota  groups  that  help  us  pass  the 
landmark  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  in  1990. 

She  helped  me  develop  a  major  piece 
of  legislation  entitled  the  Brain  Injury 
Rehabilitation  Quality  Act,  S.  3002, 
which  I  will  continue  to  work  to  pass. 

She  also  became  "a  regular  volunteer 
In  my  office,  helping  us  with  the  com- 
puter work  in  my  Minneapolis  office. 

Our  sense  of  sadness  at  her  passing, 
which  is  very  deep,  is  overwhelmed  by 
our  sense  of  gratitude  for  having 
known  such  a  person  as  Martha.  If  ever 
a  thought  of  complacency  or  self-pity 
or  slackness  entered  our  mind,  one 
glimpse  of  Martha,  or  one  of  her  price- 
less notes,  straightened  us  up  and 
pushed  us  forward. 

William  Faulkner  wrote,  "I  decline 
to  accept  the  end  of  man  *  *  *.  I  be- 
lieve mankind  will  not  only  endure,  it 
will  prevail."  Martha  Finch,  did  not 
just  endure.  From  the  beginning  of  her 
life  to  the  end,  she  prevailed. 


LEARNING  FROM  THE  ASPIN 
EXPERIENCE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Illness  of  a  major  public  fig- 
ure usually  piques  our  national  inter- 
est in  the  specifics  of  the  disease,  and 
in  the  possible  treatments.  We  all  re- 
member President  Bush's  heart 
rhythms.  President  Clinton's  asthma, 
and  President  Reagan's  skin  cancer 
and  hearing  aid.  Aside  from  illnesses  in 
our  own  families,  this  is  how  most 
Americans  learn  about  advancements 
in  medical  science. 

Les  Aspin,  my  former  Hill  colleague 
who  is  now  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  the 
latest  to  become  the  object  of  Ameri- 
ca's medical  attention.  Fortunately  for 
Les,  he  is  poised  to  receive  a  medical 
technology  that  may  save  and  extend 
his  life — and  all  Americans  are  praying 
for  his  recovery. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  we  all 
learned  something  about  his  disease — 
obstructive  hypertrophic  cardiomyop- 
athy, which  amounts  to  a  thickening  of 
the  heart  muscle.  The  implantation  of 
a  pacemaker  may  change  the  physiol- 
ogy of  his  heart  by  improving  its 
pumping  capacity. 

As  a  Minnesotan — and  as  a  Senator 
committed  to  health  reform— I  think 
we  can  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from 
Secretary  Aspin's  unfortunate  condi- 
tion. 

Minnesota  is  the  birthplace  of  car- 
diac pacing  technology.  Working  out  of 
his  garage  in  Minnesota  back  in  1958, 


Earl  Baaken  teamed  up  with  C.  Walton 
Lillehie  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
to  build  the  first  battery-operated 
pacemaker. 

Through  the  years,  the  technology 
has  advanced  from  cumbersome  exter- 
nal devices,  to  implants  the  size  of 
hockey  pucks,  to  the  tiny,  highly  com- 
plex, multifaceted  devices  available 
today. 

Les  Aspin  is  receiving  a  dual-cham- 
bered device,  first  made  available  in 
the  1980's.  The  safety  of  this  device  is 
well  established.  However,  in  his  case, 
it  is  being  used  for  a  new  purpose.  The 
New  York  Times  referred  to  it  as  "an 
ingenious  use  of  an  older  medical  tech- 
nology." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  doctors  are 
generally  not  free  to  pursue  these  inge- 
nious uses.  Every  new  application  of  an 
already  approved  device  must  be  re- 
viewed by  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

Madam  President,  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  have  timely  review  of 
new  applications  of  existing  tech- 
nology to  treat  new  states  to  disease. 
We  need  an  agency  that  moves  quick- 
ly— so  that  all  patients,  not  just  those 
in  the  public  eye,  have  access  to  them. 

I  hope,  based  on  this  experience  with 
Les  Aspin,  that  FDA  will  be  encour- 
aged to  move  quickly  to  approve  dual 
chamber  pacemakers  for  this  kind  of 
condition. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Aspin.  he  does 
not  have  another  type  of  heart  condi- 
tion characterized  by  a  rapid  heart- 
beat. Over  150,000  Americans  do.  If  he 
needed  a  defibrillator  to  correct  accel- 
erated heartbeats,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  get  the  state-of-art  technology  in 
America.  He  could  get  the  pacemaker 
implanted,  but  doctors  would  have  to 
crack  open  his  chest  surgically  to 
do  so. 

A  more  advanced  product — made  in 
Minnesota — that  allows  doctors  to  im- 
plant the  device  without  major  surgery 
subjected  to  several  years  of  delay.  The 
result:  Patients  in  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  received  this  new 
product  long  before  it  was  available  to 
Americans.  Fortunately,  this  device 
was  finally  approved  late  last  fall. 

There  is  a  remarkable  irony  here. 
The  very  best  technology  is  invented  in 
America— but  too  often  Americans 
themselves  are  deprived  of  it. 

Conclusion:  We  have  to  encourage 
our  Government  regulators  to  move 
with  all  deliberate  speed. 

And  Les  Aspin  is  fortunate  that  he 
will  receive  his  pacemaker  now.  An- 
other problem  looming  on  the  horizon 
may  threaten  the  availability  of  pace- 
makers and  other  implantable  products 
in  the  future.  Many  implantables  in- 
clude small  amounts  of  dacron,  teflon, 
and  other  materials  necessary  for  their 
fabrication. 

Because  of  their  fear  of  product  li- 
ability lawsuits,  suppliers  of  small 
amounts  of  these  critical  components 


are  considering  restricting  their  sup- 
plies. Unless  we  can  figure  out  how  to 
limit  the  liability  of  remote  suppliers, 
the  availability  of  many  lifesaving 
products  may  be  compromised. 

One  aspect  of  Secretary  Aspin's  con- 
dition that  has  been  very  little  dis- 
cussed is  the  cost  of  his  care.  As  we 
grapple  with  cost  issues  more  generally 
in  the  consideration  of  health  reform. 
Secretary  Aspin's  pacemaker  ought  to 
be  a  useful  reminder  of  the  benefits  of 
technology  and  its  contribution  to 
quality,  state-of-the-art  care. 

What  happens  to  these  technologies 
if  the  Government  arbitrarily  imposes 
cost  controls?  Will  inventors  stop  in- 
venting in  a  market  hostile  to  tech- 
nology? 

Innovation  is  an  ongoing  process — 
the  evolution  of  the  pacemaker  illus- 
trates this.  Just  as  pacemaker  tech- 
nology has  changed  from  the  1950"s  to 
the  1990's,  so  will  it  continue  to  im- 
prove into  the  21st  century. 

Our  concern  with  cost  control  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  incredible  advances 
that  may  be  coming  in  our  future.  It  is 
far  better  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
services  than  to  block  the  invention 
that  will  make  our  medicine  better — 
and  more  cost  effective — in  the  21st 
century. 

Madam  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
asking  my  colleagues  to  say  a  prayer 
for  Les  Aspin's  speedy  recovery — and  to 
learn  from  his  misfortune. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1994 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few 
minutes  at  the  outset  of  this  debate  to 
outline  my  views  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion that  has  now  come  before  us. 

I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
few  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
have  been  as  willing  to  give  credit  to 
the  efforts  President  Clinton  has  made 
in  a  wide  variety  of  areas,  including  his 
framing  of  a  budget  proposal,  to  ad- 
dress this  Nation's  vital  needs.  The 
President's  work  on  health  care  re- 
form, in  which  he  has  been  ably  as- 
sisted by  the  First  Lady,  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton,  is  another  example  of 
the  leadership  he  has  been  able  to 
offer  us. 

THE  ECONOMY 

The  President  inherited  an  economic 
situation  that  is,  far  from  being  a  dis- 
aster, not  at  all  that  bad. 

Under  President  Bush,  growth  was  up 
sharply.  Inflation  was  down,  as  it  had 
been  for  years.  Unemployment  de- 
clined, under  President  Bush,  nearly  to 
the  level  it  was  at  before  the  recession 


began,  and  it  has  now  reached  that 
level  again. 

Productivity  is  up,  sharply— and  is 
probably  largely  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  unemployment  has  not  yet 
declined  further.  And  productivity  is 
the  key  to  economic  progress. 

Interest  rates  were  down  under  Presi- 
dent Bush,  and  long-term  rates  have 
come  down  even  further. 

We  are.  however,  still  faced  with  an 
unacceptable  budget  deficit,  a  stagger- 
ing national  debt,  rising  health  care 
costs,  and  entitlement  costs  that  are 
out  of  control. 

WHAT  WILL  THIS  BUDGET  PRODUCE? 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  budget  is 
simply  the  wrong  budget  for  a  recover- 
ing economy  and  the  wrong  budget  for 
a  country  dealing  with  a  large  deficit. 
I  hope  it  can  be  improved  in  the 
amendment  process,  but  if  it  is  not  im- 
proved, I  doubt  that  I  can  support  it. 

It  does  not  address  the  budget  deficit 
effectively  or  appropriately.  Now  it  is 
being  rushed  through  the  Congress  by 
party  line  votes,  before  we  even  have 
seen  the  details. 

THE  STIMULUS  PROGRAM 

The  President's  proposal  starts  by 
spending  a  great  deal  of  money  on  an 
unneeded  stimulus  program.  That  pro- 
gram runs  up  the  deficit  while  spending 
money  on  a  lot  of  programs  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  either  don't  fund  jobs 
or  are  likely,  at  best,  to  fund  only  a 
few  jobs— and  then  only  several  months 
or  even  years  down  the  road.  For  every 
new  dollar  spent  on  these  few  and  dis- 
tant jobs,  a  dollar  will  be  squeezed  out 
of  the  economy  in  the  form  of  taxes 
and  borrowing,  and  will  serve  only  to 
dampen  the  recovery. 

Even  after  the  modifications  made  by 
the  Budget  Committee  Democrats,  the 
deficit  in  1993  actually  goes  up  by  $6 
billion  from  what  it  would  have  been 
absent  this  program— this  at  a  time 
when  the  American  people  are  demand- 
ing deficit  reduction. 

THE  1994  BUDGET 

What  about  the  budget  plan  for  fiscal 
1994? 

Spending  on  the  discretionary  part  of 
the  budget  goes  up  by  $6  billion  over 
the  baseline. 

Spending  on  mandatory  programs  is 
cut  not  one  penny,  compared  to  the 
CBO  baseline.  And  the  baseline  is  a 
sort  of  artificial  concept — in  fact, 
spending  is  going  to  go  up  by  $45  billion 
between  1993  and  1994  under  current 
policy.  We're  not  even  addressing  that 
problems  in  this  budget  package. 

I  would  point  out  that  these  baseline 
increases — over  the  next  6  years — eat 
up  many  times  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed spending  cuts,  and  that's  before 
all  the  program  spending  increases  are 
factored  in. 

How  about  taxes?  Well,  they  do  up  by 
$36  billion  over  the  baseline  in  that  1 
year.  That's  $8  billion  more  in  taxes 
than  even  the  President  proposed. 


THE  OUT-YEARS 

The  first  law  of  budgeting  ought  to 
be:  get  the  spending  cuts  first.  And 
that  law  is  not  lost  on  the  voters.  In 
my  State,  even  those  who  support  the 
President's  plan  think  we  ought  to  get 
the  cuts  first. 

This  budget  turns  that  law  on  its 
head.  Nearly  all  the  spending  cuts, 
such  as  they  are,  come  at  the  end  of 
the  process — when  they  are  subject  to 
renewed  political  pressure  to  postpone 
or  strike  them. 

And  even  assuming  that  the  spending 
cuts  come — and  I  doubt  that  they 
will— the  balance  is  all  out  of  whack. 

We  are  raising  taxes  about  $3  for 
every  $1  of  spending  cut,  over  the  6 
years  of  this  program. 

DO  WE  NEED  TO  RAISE  TAXES? 

We  should  only  raise  taxes  as  part  of 
a  truly  balanced  deficit  reduction  pro- 
gram, only  when  they  are  truly  needed, 
and  only  if  the  taxes  are  effective,  fair, 
and  not  harmful  to  the  economy. 

But  those  arguing  for  tax  increases 
have  not  yet  carried  the  burden  of  per- 
suasion. They  haven't  come  close.  If  we 
bind  ourselves  to  raise  $295  billion  dur- 
ing the  next  6  years,  we  are  talking 
about  the  biggest  tax  increase  ever  to 
pass  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  6  years  be- 
tween 1993  and  1998,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  roughly  $3,336  bil- 
lion on  discretionary  programs,  if  we 
do  nothing.  If  we  adopt  all  these  tax  in- 
creases, and  the  rest  of  the  so-called 
cuts  in  this  package,  we  will  cut  about 
$49  billion— that  is,  instead  of  spending 
$3,336  billion,  we  will  spend  $3,287  bil- 
lion. That  is  a  decrease  of  less  than  2 
percent. 

When  it  comes  to  mandatory  and  en- 
titlement spending,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  roughly  $5,418  bil- 
lion, if  we  do  nothing.  If  we  adopt  all 
the  changes  in  this  package,  we  will 
cut  about  $38  billion— almost  all  in  the 
last  2  years  of  the  package. 

We  have  to  be  able  to  cut  discre- 
tionary and  mandatory  spending  by 
more  than  about  1  percent  over  the 
course  of  a  6-year  program.  And  yet 
that  is  all  the  cutting  that  occurs  in 
this  package. 

In  1985.  and  at  other  times.  I  and 
other  Republican  Senators  were  willing 
to  make  tough  decisions  to  cut  back  on 
entitlement  programs.  We  passed  those 
cuts — and  they  were  real  cuts — by  the 
narrowest  of  margins  here,  but  were 
unable  to  get  them  enacted  into  law. 

In  that  key  1985  vote,  we  wheeled  our 
former  colleague  from  California,  Pete 
Wilson,  in  here  on  a  gurney  to  vote  for 
serious  cuts  in  entitlements.  His  decid- 
ing vote  gave  the  Senate  a  brief,  shin- 
ing moment  of  victory  in  the  battle 
against  the  deficit.  On  that  vote,  we 
stepped  up  to  the  plate — and  brought 
America  as  close  to  fiscal  sanity  as  it 
has  been  in  the  last  decade. 

The  results  of  that  1  day  of  achieve- 
ment were  subsequently  undone.  And 
the  deficit  kept  on  mounting. 


Madam  President,  we  cannot  let  the 
people  down  again. 

During  the  next  few  days,  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  up  a  se- 
ries of  amendments  to  this  budget.  I 
hope  that  they  will  be  reviewed  care- 
fully, on  the  merits,  by  all  my  col- 
leagues. All  of  us  want  an  effective 
budget  proposal.  It  is  time  to  put  poli- 
tics aside  and  vote  for  the  amendments 
that  will  give  our  constituents  the  real 
reforms  they  seek. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  needed.  I 
am  waiting  for  some  Senators  on  our 
side.  But  I  do  not  want  to  delay  mat- 
ters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  if 
Senators  Conrad  Burns  or  Slade  Gor- 
ton are  here,  we  would  like  very  much 
for  them  to  talk  about  amendments 
they  are  going  to  offer  next  week  as 
soon  as  they  can. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  take  a 
little  time  to  talk  about  the  energy  tax 
which  is  being  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  commonly 
known  as  the  Btu  tax,  which  means 
that  we  are  going  to  make  an  effort  to 
tax  certain  of  our  energy  sources  in  the 
United  States  from  natural  gas  to  hy- 
dropower  to  everything  that  comes 
from  crude  oil.  coal  and  nuclear.  We 
are  going  to  attempt  to  tax  them  on 
the  basis  of  the  British  thermal  unit 
measurement,  but  we  are  going  to  have 
varying  rates  that  we  are  going  to 
apply  to  these. 

One  of  the  things  that  really  struck 
me  is  that  for  a  while  it  was  being  said 
that  this  was  an  environmentally 
sound  approach.  I  have  done  my  very 
best  to  see  how  it  is  environmentally 
sound  to  tax  in  the  manner  that  is 
being  recommended. 

First,  the  highest  taxes  of  all  are  the 
British  thermal  units  that  come  from 
crude  oil,  from  oil.  and  the  way  it  is 
being  proposed.  Madam  President,  is 
that  you  are  going  to  tax  those  Btu's 
coming  from  crude  oil  in  such  a  way 
that  and  at  a  collection  point  in  the 
stream  of  its  development  in  such  a 
way  that  you  are  going  to  build  a  big 
incentive  in  favor  of  foreign  products 
that  are  made  from  crude  oil,  the 
things  that  refineries  make,  the  things 
that  are  distilled  from  it,  gasoline,  die- 
sel  fuel,  and  many  others.  You  are 
going  to  give  foreign  production  of 
those  an  advantage  over  our  own  which 
seems  to  me  to  mean  that  you  put  an 
import  fee  on  our  own  crude  oil.  We 
need  that  about  like  we  need  a  hole  in 
the  head. 

Our  domestic  production  is  already 
so  expensive  compared  to  others  that 
we  are  not  producing  as  much  crude  oil 
as  we  should. 
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But  what  is  happening  with  this  tax 
is  that  you  are  going  to  cause  America 
to  produce  less  crude  oil.  Its  independ- 
ent producers  and  its  majors  are  going 
to  produce  less,  and  that  has  now  been 
steady.  So  we  diminish  our  production. 
Lo  and  behold,  we  thought  this  was 
going  to  dramatically  cause  us  to  im- 
port less.  It  turns  out.  we  are  not  going 
to  import  less.  Over  time,  we  are  going 
to  import  more. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  pure  dud  when  it 
comes  to  its  efficacy  on  changing  any- 
thing on  the  crude  oil  side,  excepting 
more  dependence  and  less  American 
production. 

Now  that  comes  about  in  a  strange 
way,  because  we  tax  it  higher  than  oth- 
ers. It  is  very  interesting.  We  tax  it 
very,  very  much  higher  than  we  tax 
coal.  So  you  can  burn  coal  and  produce 
these  British  thermal  units  per  certain 
quantity  of  coal,  and  that  is  taxed  far 
less  than  crude  oil. 

Frankly,  we  cannot  understand  how 
that  makes  environmental  sense.  We 
really  do  not  believe  that  the  products 
of  burning  coal  are  going  to  less  pol- 
lute the  environment  than  the  prod- 
ucts that  comes  from  crude  oil  that  are 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  especially 
since  you  are  not  going  to  use  any  less 
crude  oil  produ^^with  the  tax  because 
you  are  going  to  use  more  imports. 

In  addition,  the  cleanest  two  fuels, 
maybe  the  cleanest  three — natural  gas, 
hydropower,  and  nuclear  power — are 
taxed  higher  than  coal.  We  do  not 
think  that  makes  sense.  But  they  are 
the  cleanest  and  they  are  taxed  higher 
than  coal. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  why  this  hap- 
pened. It  sounds  like  some  kind  of  re- 
gionalism, at  best.  And  maybe  it  is 
more  than  that.  Maybe  it  is  just  a  ref- 
erence toward  coal.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  ought  to  do  that  as  a  nation. 

We  have  natural  gas  in  abundance.  It 
is  very  clear  we  were  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  using  it.  Now  we  are  going  to 
penalize  it. 

So  I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
next  week  on  this  subject  which  will 
let  the  Senate  vote  on  whether  they 
want  this  kind  of  discrimination 
among  our  fuels,  with  no  rational  or 
commonsense  reason  for  it. 

Frankly.  I  think  we  ought  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  American  crude 
oil  and  we  ought  not  penalize  it.  We 
ought  to  encourage  the  use  of  natural 
gas.  the  cleanest  of  the  fuels,  not  pe- 
nalize it.  If  we  are  going  to  penalize,  we 
ought  to  penalize  in  the  reverse  order 
of  this  proposal.  So  that  will  be  one 
amendment. 

The  second  amendment  I  will  have,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  is  already  getting 
ratchetted  down  by  $112  billion  new  set 
of  cuts  on  top  of  the  $73  billion  that 
President  Bush  had.  that  we  are  going 
to  ask  the  Defense  Department  to  pay 
this  new  Btu  tax. 

We  think  it  is  going  to  cost  $800  mil- 
lion a  year.  We  think  it  is  about  close 
to  $4  billion  over  this  5-year  budget. 


My  amendment  is  going  to  be  very 
simple.  It  is  going  to  say:  Why  not  ex- 
empt from  the  tax  the  fuel  the  Govern- 
ment uses  for  its  defense?  Do  we  want 
to  take  it  out  of  one  pocket  and  put  in 
the  other  tax  pocket.  To  take  it  out  of 
Defense  that  way  seems  to  me  to  be 
rather  irrational. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  way  this  tax 
is  collected  in  the  proposal  by  our 
President  makes  it  so  difficult  that 
maybe  you  cannot  even  exempt  De- 
fense. Because,  you  see,  if  you  go  by 
gasoline,  it  has  not  been  added  to  the 
price  of  gasoline  as  a  tax.  So  that  you 
say,  "Oh,  on  this  one,  do  not  collect  8 
cents,  because  it  is  taxed  way  beyond 
that  at  the  wellhead."  So  that  nobody 
ever  knows  that  there  is  a  tax,  you  see. 
That  is  part  of  this  Btu.  Nobody  knows 
on  their  electric  bill,  their  heating  fuel 
bill,  their  bill  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  all  these  various  things,  the 
bill  the  farmer  pays  for  all  those  fuels 
on  the  farm,  nobody  says  there  is  a  tax 
added  to  it.  They  are  just  going  to  pay 
7  cents  more,  8  cents  more.  10  cents 
more,  and  the  tax  will  be  hidden. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  make  a  little  bit  of  sense  out 
of  why  should  we  make  the  Defense  De- 
partment pay,  when  it  is  just  our  own 
money,  our  own  dollars  being  put  back 
in  the  tax  coffers.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
kind  of  absurd. 

So  those  are  two  amendments  that  I 
will  be  offering  next  week. 

I  will  be  talking  now  about  a  third 
amendment  that  I  will  offer  next  week. 

For  those  who  are  wondering  why  I 
am  doing  this  this  way.  let  me  just 
suggest  that  when  we  get  back  on  the 
bill,  we  may  not  have  time  on  these 
amendments.  We  may  have  2  minutes; 
we  may  not  have  any  time. 

On  every  amendment  that  Is  going  to 
be  called  up.  each  side  could  talk  an 
hour  on  the  amendment  itself,  and 
there  may  be  no  time  to  even  discuss 
what  you  have  in  mind  at  the  end. 
There  may  only  be  an  hour  on  20 
amendments. 

So  I  think  I  will  use  part  of  my  time 
on  the  Wellstone  amendment  to  talk 
about  the  third  amendment.  I  call  it  a 
delayed  enrollment  of  the  stimulus 
package. 

There  is  a  growing  bipartisan  con- 
cern about  this  so-called  stimulus 
package.  Hopefully,  we  will  discuss  it 
in  depth  on  the  floor,  because  it  will  be 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Suffice  it  to  say.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  would  be  as  excited 
about  it  if  they  understood  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  in  it  that  nobody 
would  consider  a  stimulus. 

There  is  $23  million  in  this  proposal 
to  help  the  500  biggest  American  cor- 
porations conserve  energy.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  is  a  stimulus.  Frankly, 
it  is  kind  of  absurd.  We  are  going  to 
give  them  $23  million  in  grants  and 
then  we  are  going  to  have  a  Btu  tax 
coming  right  behind  it,  going  to  charge 


them  far  more  than  we  ever  granted  to 
them  to  conserve. 

I  would  think  you  should  not  have 
both.  If  you  are  going  to  raise  their 
tax,  perhaps  on  the  Btu's  and  energy, 
that  will  probably  stop  consumption,  if 
it  is  wasteful.  But  why.  then,  give  the 
tax  dollars  away  in  the  name  of  a  stim- 
ulus? 

Also,  there  is  $28  million  in  that 
package,  it  is  my  recollection,  to  help 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  restructure 
its  debt,  or  pay  its  debt.  I  really  do  not 
think  the  American  people  believe  that 
our  President  had  in  mind  a  $16  billion 
stimulus  package  that  had  things  like 
that  in  it. 

But  the  overriding  issue  is,  why 
should  we  increase  the  deficit  by  that 
amount  of  money,  $16  billion,  why 
should  we  do  that  if  we  are  not  even 
sure  we  are  going  to  get  the  savings 
that  the  President  claims  in  his  budget 
proposal? 

So  all  I  am  going  to  do  with  that 
amendment  is.  I  am  going  to  say  that 
we  ought  to  delay  the  stimulus  pack- 
age until  Congress  has  finished  its 
work  on  the  legislation,  which  will  pay 
for  it  and  which  will  supposedly  cut  the 
deficit. 

Now  I  think  that  is  kind  of  fair.  That 
is  saying  to  our  taxpayers,  at  least  to 
those  who  want  to  spend  this  money — 
I  do  not  want  to  spend  this  money.  I 
think  the  economy  is  recovering  fine.  I 
do  not  want  to  pay  $50,000  a  job,  which 
is  the  average  cost  of  a  new  job  under 
the  stimulus  package.  I  do  not  think 
our  taxpayers  ought  to  pay  that. 

There  has  been  600.000  new  jobs  pro- 
posed without  us  spending  this  money, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  do  any  better 
trying  to  target  it  around  with  Federal 
money  at  $50,000  to  $55,000  a  job.  So  I  do 
not  want  it  at  all. 

But  I  am  afraid  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  going  to  lose.  So  I  would 
like  them  to  delay  putting  it  into  ef- 
fect until  we  pass  the  language  in  the 
legislation  that  says,  here  is  how  we 
are  going  to  take  care  of  the  deficit, 
even  the  deficit  reduction  the  Presi- 
dent speaks  of. 

So,  that  is  a  third  one. 

Then  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  am  going 
to  have  very  much  time  on  a  fourth 
one  next  week  so  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  it  for  a  moment.  Sooner  or  later, 
before  we  finish,  the  Senate  will  have 
to  vote  on  this  one. 

This  reconciliation  instruction  in 
this  package  says  that  we  are  to  rec- 
oncile and  create  a  new  law  that  will 
say  "no  debt  limit  will  be  considered 
outside  of  reconciliation."  That  means 
if  there  is  a  year  that  we  do  not  have 
a  budget  resolution  that  mandates  new 
taxes  or  new  spending  cuts,  we  would 
not  have  any  way  to  pass  a  debt  limit 
extension. 

I  think  the  theory  was  good.  I  think 
the  Senator  who  wanted  this,  who  has 
been  working  on  this,  had  a  real  good 
idea  in  mind. 


But  we  could  have  to  raise  the  deficit 
because  we  were  off  on  our  estimates, 
and  we  may  not  at  all  be  trying  to  re- 
duce them  back  to  that  level  because 
we  made  estimating  errors.  But  the 
debt  may  run  out.  What  are  we  going 
to  do?  We  are  going  to  have  to  pass  a 
budget  resolution  that  includes  rec- 
onciliation so  we  can  put  a  debt  limit 
extension  bill  in. 

I  really  think  the  way  we  are  doing  it 
now,  be  it  cumbersome,  difficult — vehi- 
cles used  by  Members  to  offer  all  kinds 
of  amendments— I  really  think  the  U.S. 
Senate  probably  does  not  want  to  risk 
the  validity  of  our  national  debt  and 
our  ability  to  continue  to  pay  checks 
to  Social  Security  and  other  things, 
which  is  what  happens  when  you  can- 
not extend  the  debt.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  want  to  limit  that  in  a  way  we 
cannot  quite  fathom  from  the  stand- 
point of  economics  and  the  like,  that 
we  are  really  going  to  guess  that 
maybe  we  will  be  able  to  extend  it  in 
reconciliation  only. 

That  is  a  fourth  one. 

At  this  point  I  inquire  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico have  in  opposition  to  the  Wellstone 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
29  minutes  and  20  seconds  remaining  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  use  the  20  sec- 
onds right  now.  How  much  time  is 
there  on  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  re- 
main 12  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
make  a  proposal  that  we  both  yield 
back  our  time  and  that  we,  nonethe- 
less, count  the  time  yielded  back 
against  the  resolution  in  the  manner 
that  it  would  have  evolved  had  we  used 
our  time? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  respond  by  say- 
ing that  as  long  as  the  time  yielded 
back  is  charged  against  the  Wellstone 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Right. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  That  is  satisfactory  to 
us. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  add  that  to  my  re- 
quest. In  other  words,  we  yield  back 
our  time  and  it  will  be  just  as  if  we 
each  used  our  hour  against  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  manner  described. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  From  our  side.  I  as- 
sume we  are  ready  to  move  off  the  res- 
olution. I  understood  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority side  was,  so  long  as  we  used  that 
amount  of  time. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President.  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  with  the  time  being  charged 
equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  must,  just  because  I 
need  to  understand  it. 
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The    PRESIDING 
tion  is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  the  majority  has  a  Senator 
who  wants  to  speak  for  10  minutes  on 
the  amendment.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
my  friend  from  Arkansas  that  says 
when  that  Senator  arrives  he  can  speak 
for  10  minutes,  and  that  we  will  charge 
each  side  the  full  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment as  if  we  used  it,  and  then  we  will 
go  and  we  will  get  off  the  resolution.  Is 
that  fair  enough? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  just  been 
advised  there  is  one  additional  Sen- 
ator. I  believe  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
who  is  desirous  of  speaking  on  the 
amendment — I  assume  on  the 
Wellstone  amendment. 

Madam  President.  I  still  think  it 
might  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Senate  for  the  moment  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
being  charged  to  each  side  equally. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  proponents' 
side  for  the  Wellstone  amendment  has 
12  minutes  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  given 
that  information  I  therefore  yield 
those  12  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  DOR- 

GAN]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding  the  time. 

I  have  been  listening  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  discussion  about  the 
budget,  which  has  wandered  to  and  fro 
for  a  couple  of  days  now  in  this  Cham- 
ber. Some  of  the  discussion  suggests  to 
me  that  one  could  have  been  in  a  coma, 
and  upon  awakening,  asked  essentially 
the  same  questions  that  were  asked  be- 
fore they  went  into  the  coma  a  year  or 
two  earlier.  It  is  as  if  some  people  here 
have  missed  both  time  and  events. 

Let  me  describe  what  I  mean.  Some 
stand  up  in  this  Chamber  and  say:  The 
President  has  proposed  tax  increases. 
Tax  increases?  We  do  not  want  tax  in- 
creases. We  do  not  need  tax  increases. 
That  is  not  a  solution  that  is  good  for 
this  country. 

We  have  heard  that  before.  I  have 
heard  that  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 


floor  of  the  U.S.  House  where  I  served. 
It  was  always,  no,  no  tax  increases.  I 
joined  those  who  said  we  do  not  like 
taxes.  I  personally  do  not  like  taxes,  I 
would  prefer  not  to  pay  taxes.  It  would 
be  nice  if  the  tax  rate  in  America  were 
zero.  Of  course,  that  is  not  possible.  We 
do  some  important  things  together  in 
something  called  government.  We  do 
them  together  for  a  lot  of  good  reasons. 

We  need  to  educate  our  children,  so 
we  have  a  school,  and  we  pay  for  it.  It 
is  called  government.  We  are  concerned 
about  safety,  having  our  neighborhoods 
and  communities  safe,  so  we  hire  po- 
lice. It  is  called  government. 

Frankly,  not  too  long  ago  a  young  2- 
year-old  named  Mike  ate  a  cheese- 
burger at  a  fast  food  hamburger  res- 
taurant and  died  because  bad  meat  got 
through  the  inspection  system  in  this 
country.  Everyone  expects  that  meat 
will  be  safe  to  eat,  but  it  was  not. 
Right  this  minute,  somewhere  a  meat 
inspector  is  protecting  the  safety  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  called  gov- 
ernment. Government  is  not  evil;  gov- 
ernment is  not  bad.  There  are  a  lot  of 
government  functions  that  are  nec- 
essary and  good  and  part  of  our  daily 
living. 

I  would  like  it  if  we  did  not  have  to 
pay  for  that,  but  we  do.  I  understand 
that  and  we  all  understand  that.  How- 
ever, in  recent  years  we  have  gotten  a 
lot  of  government.  We  have  had  more 
government  than  we  can  pay  for.  We 
are  charging  $1  billion  a  day  to  the 
children  because,  we  are  spending  $1 
billion  more  than  we  are  raising  in  rev- 
enue. This  country  is  heading  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  this  country  is  in 
trouble. 

In  November  1992.  the  American  peo- 
ple said  we  want  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  this  country.  We  wanted  fun- 
damental economic  change  and  we 
elected  Bill  Clinton  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Bill  Clinton  has  sent  to  this  Chamber 
a  plan.  This  plan  is  for  fundamental 
economic  change.  It  is  a  new  direction, 
a  new  opportunity  for  this  country,  and 
I  agree  with  him.  Oh,  I  have  seen  all 
the  charts,  and  I  have  heard  all  the  elo- 
quent speeches  in  this  Chamber.  You 
can  see  the  slices  of  a  million  lances  on 
where  and  why  it  is  wrong. 

The  fact  is  it  represents  economic 
change,  and  a  new  direction.  Those  who 
say  "no"  are  those  who  want  to  guard 
the  gridlock:  "Gee.  let  us  just  keep 
doing  what  we  have  been  doing."  It  is 
the  old  Beatles  song.  "Let  It  Be;  Just 
Let  It  Be."  If  we  let  it  be.  this  country 
is  not  going  to  survive.  We  must  have 
economic  change. 

Madam  President,  in  recent  days,  we 
have  seen  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  stand  up  and  they  say. 
"You  know,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  we  had  4.8-percent  economic 
growth,  we  don't  need  this  plan,  and  we 
don't  need  economic  stimulus.  This 
country  is  just  charging  toward  eco- 
nomic growth.  " 
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The  Wall  Street  Journal  says,  "we 
have  this  tremendous  economic 
growth."  but  it  admits  we  do  not  have 
many  jobs  with  it.  Tell  me.  what  is 
economic  growth  without  jobs?  A  meal 
without  food?  What  is  economic  gn"owth 
if  you  do  not  have  jobs? 

We  are  in  a  situation  where  we  need 
economic  growth  with  real  jobs  and 
real  opportunity.  So  we  are  told  be- 
cause of  these  economic  indicators, 
this  regurgitation  of  economic  infor- 
mation from  economists,  that  the 
country  is  now  all  right  and  we  do  not 
have  to  do  anything.  That  is  what  we 
are  told. 

I  would  like  to  just  spend  a  couple  of 
minutes  talking  about  what  the  eco- 
nomic indicators  indicate  in  this  coun- 
try. For  all  those  folks  who  find  that 
the  economic  indicators  give  them 
comfort  for  the  weekend,  I  would  like 
to  say  what  the  economic  indicators 
really  indicate. 

Did  you  know  that  of  the  4.8  percent 
in  economic  growth,  one-half  percent 
was  Hurricane  Andrew?  The  interesting 
thing  is.  these  economists — who  could 
do  this  blindfolded  in  a  bunker,  never 
having  seen  humanity  or  reality— sim- 
ply measure  a  quantification  of  effort. 
A  giant  hurricane  comes  through  and 
knocks  down  buildings,  and  creates 
rampant  destruction.  This  measures 
the  economic  startup  to  repair  and  re- 
build, and  do  all  the  things  you  have  to 
do  to  respond  to  a  natural  disaster. 

But  the  interesting  sidelight  is.  it 
does  not  measure  the  destruction.  So 
you  have  an  economic  indicator  that 
says.  hey.  this  is  a  pretty  good  deal;  we 
had  a  big  hurricane  and  the  country  is 
growing  again.  The  indicator  does  not 
happen  to  measure  the  fact  that  we 
lost  a  tremendous  number  of  lives  and 
value  because  of  the  hurricane. 

Economic  indicators  might  show  a 
growth  rate  which  is  entirely  false  in 
terms  of  how  the  country  is  progress- 
ing. 

Let  me  talk  just  a  bit  more  about 
what  economic  indicators  really  indi- 
cate. The  economists  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  if  the  economic  indicators 
are  simply  up.  the  country  is  actually 
moving  ahead.  But  if  there  is  a  car  ac- 
cident this  afternoon  outside  this 
building,  and  the  activities  from  it  are 
measured  as  economic  growth.  A  car 
accident  is  translated  into  economic 
growth,  just  as  the  hurricane  is,  be- 
cause somebody  goes  to  the  hospital, 
health  care  workers  have  to  work  on 
them,  somebody  has  to  fix  a  dented 
fender,  and  lawyers  will  do  very  well 
because  there  will  probably  be  a  law- 
suit. 

The  question  is:  Is  that  growth?  Does 
that  move  the  country  ahead?  The  an- 
swer is.  of  course  not. 

What  is  growing  in  America?  We  are 
growing  litigation.  Everybody  knows 
that.  We  are  growing  more  and  more 
lawsuits.  Does  that  mean  we  are  mov- 
ing the  country  ahead?  No  but  it  means 
more  GNP. 


We  are  growing  gambling.  A  third  of 
a  trillion  dollars  is  gambled  in  this 
country.  Does  that  move  the  country 
ahead?  No.  It  sparks  the  GNP,  but  is 
that  a  sign  of  economic  health?  It  is 
not  a  sign  of  economic  health  to  me. 

We  are  growing  disease  and  cancer. 
We  have  an  enormous  problem  with 
cancer  in  this  country,  which  also 
shows  up  in  GNP  in  increased  health 
care  costs.  We  are  growing  bank- 
ruptcies. We  are  growing  plastic  sur- 
gery, cosmetic  surgery. 

If  you  just  take  a  look  at  what  eco- 
nomic indicators  indicate,  it  is  not  al- 
together clear,  if  you  show  a  quarter  of 
an  economic  growth— if  a  fair  share  of 
that  growth  comes  from  a  hurricane — 
that  this  country  is  doing  well.  No,  I  do 
not  think  anybody  can  conclude  that 
there  is  any  information  on  the  horizon 
that  does  not  suggest  the  need  for  fun- 
damental economic  change.  Change 
from  what  we  have  been  doing  for  a 
decade. 

We  have  had  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  speak  as  to  what  went  wrong, 
and  who  caused  it.  I  have  a  lot  of  no- 
tions about  that.  There  is  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble in  Government.  The  public  sector 
has  been  off  track  something  fierce 
with  enormous  debts  and  deficits.  And 
yet,  some  of  those  who  have  been  the 
fiercest  critics  of  government  are  up  in 
corporate  suites  and  have  outdone  us 
with  debt.  Debt  to  them  was  no  deter- 
rent. They  were  not  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  build  a  better  product  and 
how  to  sell  it  for  a  better  price,  they 
were  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  buy 
another  company  and  take  it  apart. 

Debt  works  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  We  have  had  an  orgy  of 
greed,  it  seems  to  me.  in  both  areas. 
You  cannot  take  a  look  at  the  eighties 
with  its  hostile  takeovers,  junk  bonds, 
and  excesses  of  greed,  and  not  under- 
stand this  country's  trouble.  The  1980's 
are  going  to  go  down  in  the  history 
books  like  the  gay  nineties  and  the 
roaring  twenties.  The  eighties  will  be 
registered  in  the  history  books  with  re- 
spect to  its  excesses. 

We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  to  put 
this  country  back  on  track. 

What  we  ought  to  be  saying.  "Presi- 
dent Clinton,  your  plan  is  a  change  in 
direction;  it  moves  us  in  a  different  di- 
rection; we  are  going  to  move  forward; 
we  are  going  to  push  for  it;  we  are 
going  to  put  this  country  back  on 
track." 

Is  the  Presidents  plan  perfect?  Of 
course  not.  Can  I  make  improvements? 
I  expect  so.  I  suspect  everybody  here 
has  some  ideas,  and  we  will  make  ad- 
justments here  and  there.  But  is  it 
change?  You  bet  it  is  change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Madam  President,  I  re- 
quest an  additional  10  minutes  out  of 
the  time  on  the  resolution. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  DORGAN.  If  the  economic  indica- 
tors are  not  truly  indicators  to  a  ro- 
bust growth  in  the  right  direction, 
then  what  do  they  indicate  and  where 
do  we  want  to  go? 

Well,  it  seems  to  me.  we  want  to 
move  toward  the  goals  President  Clin- 
ton has  established  for  this  country.  A 
family  cannot  spend  more  than  it  has 
and  a  business  cannot  spend  more  than 
it  has.  They  must  balance  their  check- 
books. So  let  us  look  at  this  budget 
through  the  eye  of  a  family,  the  Amer- 
ican family. 

We  are  sitting  down  some  night  look- 
ing at  the  problem.  Our  problem  is  we 
are  spending  too  much.  We  are  spend- 
ing more  money  than  we  are  bringing 
in.  What  as  a  family  will  we  do?  Will 
we  cut  our  spending?  Sure;  we  should. 
Will  we  try  to  find  ways  to  secure  more 
income  for  our  family?  We  should.  But 
would  we  not  also  figure  out  if  there 
were  some  ways  for  us  to  invest  in  our 
family?  We  would  support  finding  a 
way  to  get  more  income  and  then  we 
would  invest  in  our  family  as  well.  And 
believe  me.  there  is  a  difference  in  In- 
vestment and  spending. 

If  our  family,  husband  and  wife, 
smoke  two  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day, 
they  are  spending  about  S3.500  a  year 
on  cigarettes.  Is  that  an  investment? 
No;  I  do  not  think  so.  Is  it  spending?  Of 
course,  it  is  spending. 

But  if  you  took  that  same  J3.500  and 
they  did  not  smoke  it  up.  but  instead 
invested  it  in  a  kid's  education,  is  that 
different?  Of  course  it  is.  One  is  spend- 
ing to  smoke  and  one  is  investing  in 
the  family's  future.  That  is  all  Bill 
Clinton  is  saying. 

President  Clinton  is  asking  us  let  us 
look  at  three  approaches.  Let  us  in- 
crease some  taxes  because  we  must. 
Let  us  ask  the  wealthier  in  this  coun- 
try to  pay  more  because  they  should. 
Let  us  cut  some  spending  because  it  is 
appropriate.  But  let  us  also  invest,  so 
that  when  we  get  this  country  jump 
started  and  start  moving,  we  will  have 
opportunity  in  the  future  due  to  the  in- 
vestments we  are  making  today.  When 
we  invest  in  American  children,  in  edu- 
cation and  opportunity,  that  is  an  in- 
vestment that  will  yield  enormous  re- 
wards for  us  for  years  to  come. 

If  we  do  not  deal  with  this  appro- 
priately, if  we  do  not  enact  fundamen- 
tal economic  change  in  this  budget 
plan,  then  this  country  is  not  going  to 
move  ahead  with  the  kind  of  growth 
and  opportunity  that  we  deserve.  He  is 
also  offering  us  a  different  trade  pol- 
icy, and  we  must  have  that  as  well  as 
economic  change;  a  different  education 
policy,  and  we  must  have  that  as  well 
as  economic  change;  a  different  health 
care  policy,  and  we  must  have  that  as 
well  as  economic  change. 

Let  me  just  spend  a  moment  on  each 
of  them. 

Health  care.  Put  an  American  car 
next  to  a  Japanese  car  and  ask  a  per- 
son to  come  up  and  shop  for  those  two 


cars.  It  is  the  same  car,  same  reliabil- 
ity, same  quality,  same  everything,  ex- 
cept one  is  going  to  cost  you  $700  more. 
Do  you  know  why?  Because  that  com- 
pany had  to  spend  S700  more  on  its 
health  care  costs.  That  is  the  American 
car.  It  makes  us  uncompetitive  aside 
from  all  the  other  problems  of  health 
care;  it  means  we  are  losing  in  the 
international  market  place,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  some  young  kid  is  not 
getting  health  care  and  some  old 
woman  who  desperately  needs  it.  is  not 
getting  the  health  care  they  need.  It 
also  is  making  this  country  loose 
ground  in  the  international  market- 
place. 

So  we  must  fix  our  health  care  sys- 
tem. We  will  not  control  our  Federal 
deficit  unless  we  deal  with  our  health 
care  system  and  control  skyrocketing 
costs.  President  Clinton  is  offering  a 
change  in  direction  in  health  care. 
Jimmy  Carter  threatened  all  in  the 
health  care  industry  with  cost  contain- 
ment. He  said,  "You  all  control  your 
own  costs  or  we  are  going  to  slap  cost 
containment  on."  Ronald  Reagan  came 
to  town  and  do  you  know  what  he  said? 
"My  friends  from  the  health  care  in- 
dustry, let  me  send  a  word  to  all  of 
you:  I  don't  believe  in  cost  contain- 
ment; I  don't  believe  in  cost  controls; 
you  do  whatever  you  want." 

And  they  sure  did.  The  price  of  drugs, 
the  price  of  hospitals,  and  the  price  of 
doctor  care  has  skyrocketed  right 
through  the  roof.  President  Clinton  is 
going  to  propose  significant  health 
care  reform. 

Education  reform.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue down  the  road  we  have  been  on 
with  our  schools  in  this  country.  We 
have  to  change.  We  are  not  going  to 
compete  with  other  countries  in  the 
world  unless  we  reform  our  education 
system.  Much  of  what  President  Clin- 
ton proposes  as  stimulus  is  an  invest- 
ment in  education.  Build  the  infra- 
structure, and  invest  in  education,  that 
invests  in  this  country's  future. 

On  trade,  what  the  President  is  say- 
ing is  radical  to  some,  but  very  simple 
to  me.  He  simply  says  to  other  coun- 
tries, send  your  goods  here;  they  are 
welcome  to  be  sold  in  our  country  be- 
cause we  want  our  consumers  to  have  a 
wide  range  of  choices,  but  we  only  ex- 
pect one  thing  from  you.  We  expect 
when  you  send  your  goods  here,  you 
open  your  markets  to  us.  That  is  what 
we  expect.  It  is  what  we  deserve. 

We  have  not  for  a  long,  long  while 
had  someone  stand  up  for  the  economic 
interests  of  the  American  producer. 
And  I  frankly  am  sick  and  tired  of  a 
trade  policy  that  fundamentally  gives 
in  and  says  we  do  not  care;  ship  your 
goods  to  us.  but  close  your  markets  to 
us. 

That  is  a  trade  policy  which  is  bank- 
rupting this  country.  It  is  unfair  to 
American  producers,  unfair  to  Amer- 
ican workers,  and  fundamentally  un- 
fair to  this  country.  It  is  darned  well 


time  we  had  a  trade  policy  that  insists 
on  trade  fairness.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Canadian  trade  agreement  which 
sold  out  American  farmers,  the  Mexi- 
can agreement  which  will  also  sell  out 
many  American  farmers,  and  many 
other  trade  agreements  in  which  we 
simply  do  not  have  fair  trade. 

President  Clinton  is  asking  for 
change  in  economic  policy,  in  trade 
policy,  in  education,  and  health  care.  I 
listened  to  this  debate,  and  much  of  it 
was  very  instructive  and  very  good,  but 
some  of  it  was  just  the  same  tired  cho- 
rus of  an  old  song  that  everybody 
knows,  but  does  not  harmonize  at  all  in 
this  country. 

This  country  is  not  moving  ahead.  It 
can  and  it  will,  but  it  is  not.  And  it 
will  not  until  we  pass  a  bill  that  rep- 
resents fundamental  economic  change 
to  move  in  a  different  direction;  invest 
in  people:  deal  with  the  deficits  in  a 
real  way;  fix  our  education  system;  fix 
our  health  care  system;  and  insist  on 
fair  trade.  When  we  do  that,  this  coun- 
try will  get  up  in  the  morning  and  feel 
good  about  itself  and  say  we  are  the 
biggest,  the  best,  the  strongest,  with 
the  most;  we  can  compete  anywhere  in 
the  world,  and  do  well. 

That  is  what  President  Clinton  asks 
of  us.  We  can  in  100  ways  and  in  100 
days  describe  why  this  is  all  wrong.  I 
understand  that  technique.  I  have  used 
it  I  suppose  from  time  to  time  in  my 
career.  But  what  is  the  alternative?  It 
is  to  keep  doing  what  we  have  always 
done.  And  what  has  that  gotten  us  the 
last  12  years?  In  a  whole  mess  of  eco- 
nomic trouble. 

President  Clinton  has  sent  down  here 
a  ladder,  why  not  try  and  pull  our- 
selves up? 

It  will  take  a  little  courage.  I  would 
prefer  not  to  vote  for  any  taxes.  Heck, 
I  would  like  that.  But,  I  am  willing  to 
vote  for  some  taxes  that  the  people 
who  I  represent  do  not  like,  because  I 
think  that  we  all  need  to  risk  our  jobs 
in  order  to  fix  what  is  wrong  in  this 
country. 

I  have  a  little  boy  in  kindergarten 
named  Brendan.  His  sister  Haley  is  3. 
On  his  first  day  of  kindergarten  we 
were  talking  to  Haley  and  Brendan 
about  what  he  was  going  to  learn. 

We  told  Haley:  "Brandon  is  going  to 
learn  to  read  in  kindergarten." 

He  came  home  the  first  evening,  and 
Haley  was  waiting  for  him  with  a  book. 
She  handed  him  the  book,  and  she  said, 
"Read  this." 

Well,  that's  the  way  a  lot  of  people  in 
this  country  think,  and  a  lot  of  people 
in  this  Chamber  think— instant  results. 
This  is  the  land  of  instant  coffee,  in- 
stant pudding.  Jiffy  Lube,  and  the 
quick  fix. 

This  is  a  very  tough  problem,  and  it 
is  not  going  to  be  solved  overnight. 
This  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  courage 
and  a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of  diligence 
by  good  people  who  are  willing  to  risk 
their  careers. 


But  as  tough  as  the  problem  is,  I  am 
convinced  that  tomorrow  is  going  to  be 
better  than  today  if  we  all  decide  to 
put  aside  all  the  partisan  differences 
and  climb  our  way  out  of  the  economic 
hole.  Let's  get  behind  this  President, 
fix  what  is  wrong  in  this  country,  and 
move  ahead. 
I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mrs. 
Boxer).  The  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia is  recognized. 

Mr.    BURNS.    Madam    President,    I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
15  minutes. 
Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  in 
addressing  the  pending  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone],  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  any  increase  in  revenues  does 
not  assume  an  energy  tax  on  non- 
conventional  fuels.  It  may  be  that  Sen- 
ator Wellstone's  amendment  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  prohibiting  any  en- 
ergy tax  at  all.  I  had  hoped  to  have 
made  these  points  earlier  in  the  debate, 
but  our  schedules  here  are  very  com- 
plicated. This  is  the  first  opportunity  I 
have  had  to  seek  the  floor  to  raise  my 
concern  about  the  scope  of  the  tax  in- 
creases. 

In  citing  statistics.  I  am  always  con- 
cerned as  to  their  accuracy,  being  pri- 
marily trained  for  a  courtroom  where 
you  have  to  have  authentic  evidence. 
But  I  am  advised  that  taxes  in  the 
United  States  will  grow  from  $1,143 
trillion  this  year  to  $1,406  trillion  in 
1998;  and  that  the  cost  of  the  energy 
tax  on  coal,  illustratively,  will  be  $5.35 
per  ton.  or  an  increase  of  some  26  per- 
cent, with  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion estimating  that  the  tax  would  in- 
crease the  average  electric  generator 
fuel  cost  by  about  17  percent^which  is 
an  enormous  consumers'  increase — 
whereas  the  administration  projects  a 
homeowners'  electric  bill  increase  of 
only  3  percent. 

In  citing  this  wide  variance,  I  note 
again  my  concern  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  statistics.  But  as  I  have  reviewed 
the  facts  and  figures,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  led  to  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  the  energy  tax  is  a  tax  on 
lower-  and  middle-income  families. 
Half  of  the  new  energy  tax,  I  am  ad- 
vised, will  be  paid  by  families  with  less 
than  $50,000  in  income;  and  the  lowest- 
income,  elderly  families  will  see  their 
taxes  go  up  by  some  45  percent  due  to 
the  energy  tax.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  reports  that  17  percent^ 
or  $5.5  billion  of  the  total  tax  increase 
of  $32  billion  over  5  years — 17  percent 
will  be  paid"^  by  elderly  with  incomes 
under  $50,000  a  year,  which  is  a  very 
alarming  statistic. 

The  statistics  available  to  me  show 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
gasoline  tax  of  7.5  cents  a  gallon;  an  in- 
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crease  in  home  heating  oil  of  8.3  cents 
a  gallon;  an  increase  in  natural  gas  of 
26  cents  per  gallon,  cf.  Three-quarters 
of  energy  is  consumed  by  manufactur- 
ing, agriculture,  and  transportation. 
So  that  the  Btu  tax  really  becomes  a 
tax  on  manufacturing,  agriculture,  and 
transportation,  which  will  hit  very 
heavily  on  the  key  group  of  States,  one 
of  which  is  my  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Madam  President,  I  said  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  that  this  Senator 
wants  to  support  President  Clinton  in 
solving  the  problems  of  the  country. 

I  know  that  the  American  people  are 
fed  up  with  gridlock.  I  said  on  this  Sen- 
ator floor  in  November  1991  that  unless 
action  was  taken  at  that  time — I  took 
the  floor  and  urged  the  cancellation  of 
the  December  1991  and  January  1992  re- 
cesses— there  would  be  537  people  look- 
ing for  new  work:  435  in  the  House;  100 
in  the  Senate;  and  two  others— the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

But  wanting  to  cooperate  does  not 
mean  a  blank  check.  I  am  enormously 
concerned  with  the  tax  increases.  I 
have  introduced  a  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  resolution  which  I  intend  to  press 
further  on  in  the  debate  on  this  budget 
resolution.  It  is  my  belief  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  tax  increases  at  all  until 
every  last  effort  is  made  to  cut  ex- 
penses and  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
programs. 

In  1990.  when  the  new  budget  arrange- 
ment was  under  consideration,  I  con- 
ducted a  series  of  open-house  town 
meetings  and  found  almost  a  uniform 
view — certainly  at  least  a  consensus — 
that  people  were  prepared  to  pay  new 
taxes  if.  and  only  if,  they  went  exclu- 
sively for  deficit  reduction.  I  believe 
that  any  increase  in  taxes,  including 
the  energy  tax,  has  to  be  calculated  in 
that  way. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  conduct 
polls  to  reflect  my  own  position.  But  I 
think  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  note  that 
of  the  4,000  letters  which  this  Senator 
has  received  from  February  18  until 
today,  on  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal they  are  running  almost  10  to  1 
against  the  President's  proposals  as  to 
taxes.  Further  my  district  offices  in 
Scranton,  Allentown,  Harrisburg,  Erie. 
Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia,  has  re- 
ceived some  1.721  callers  against  the 
Presidents  proposals,  with  emphasis 
on  the  taxes,  and  295  in  favor. 

I  think  it  informative.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, to  cite  a  few  of  the  letters  which 
I  have  received  as  illustrations,  one 
dated  February  18  from  Mr.  Bruce  P. 
Bengtson.  of  Maier's  Bakery  in  Read- 
ing, PA,  where  he  write  that  he  and  his 
brother  are  president  and  executive 
vice  president  of  a  family-owned  sub- 
chapter S  corporation.  He  points  out: 

Being  a  subchapter  S  corporation,  any  ex- 
cess of  receipts  over  expenditures  from  the 
business  is  treated  as  part  of  our  personal  in- 
come therefore  pushes  us  into  the  category 
which  you  have  defined  as  "the  rich."  a 
group  you  categorically  castigated  in  your 
radio  address  of  Saturday.   February  6.  as 


"those  who  got  the  most  and  gave  the  least 
during  the  past  12  years." 

This  letter  is  being  written  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  with  a  copy  to  this  Sen- 
ator. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  point  out  that: 

Your  proposal- 
Referring  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal- 
Would  increase  our  taxes  by  20  percent, 
would  cause  us  to  significantly  scale  back 
the  reinvestment  program  in  our  business, 
and  would  seriously  cripple  our  efforts  to  be- 
come technologically  state-of-the-art. 

A  similar  letter  which  I  received 
from  Robert  E.  Murray,  of  Energy  Re- 
sources, Inc.,  a  company  from 
Brockway,  PA,  recites  that  the  pro- 
posed energy  tax  of  the  Clinton-Gore 
administration  would  be  cataclysmic 
for  Pennsylvania.  And  I  point  out  that: 

We  will  encounter  a  12  percent  electric  rate 
increase  for  every  Pennsylvania  household, 
individual  on  fixed  income,  and  every  fac- 
tory that  depends  on  our  electricity  and 
which  has  a  product  that  must  compete  with 
other  States  and  foreign  countries. 

He  goes  on  to  note  the  devastating 
impact  on  steel  and  metal  industries. 

Further,  it  notes  that  Research  Data 
International  is  projecting  that  the 
proposed  energy  tax  will  reduce  the  Na- 
tion's gross  domestic  product  by  at 
least  $170  billion,  and  will  eliminate  a 
minimum  of  600,000  American  jobs. 
Those  remarks  from  two  relatively 
small  companies  were  echoed  by  the 
letter  from  Charles  A.  Corry,  president 
of  USX,  one  of  the  Nation's  biggest 
companies,  where  Mr.  Corry,  in  writing 
to  the  President,  again  sending  a  copy 
to  this  Senator,  noted  that:  "All  en- 
ergy taxes  are  disproportionate  in  their 
effect." 

He  points  out  that  "it  would  be  un- 
fair to  attempt  to  balance  the  budget 
through  any  energy  tax  scheme,  since 
each  tax  option  under  construction  ef- 
fectively picks  winners  and  losers." 
And  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
devastating  effect  that  the  energy  tax 
would  have  on  the  steel  and  oil  busi- 
nesses, which  are  prominent  in  USX's 
repertoire. 

From  those  companies.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, to  a  letter  from  an  individual, 
William  L.  Snyder  from  Wyomissing, 
PA,  who  notes  that  he  is  a  retiree, 
whose  income  falls  into  the  530,000  to 
550,000  category.  Then  he  states: 

I'm  willing  to  pay  my  fair  share,  but  this 
is  not  fair.  This  is  too  much  to  throw  at  an 
income  group  for  whom  the  President  prom- 
ised no  increase  in  taxes. 

In  a  similar  letter  from  a  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Faber  of  Blue  Bell,  PA,  who  notes 
that  he  and  his  wife  are  senior  citizens, 
66  and  67,  with  a  taxable  income  of 
548.000.  He  points  out: 

In  reviewing  the  case  studies  above.  I  am 
at  a  loss  in  trying  to  understand  how  or 
where  these  case  studies  represent  "fair- 
ness." 

Please  do  not  support  this  inequitable  part 
of  the  Clinton  proposal. 

In  a  similar  letter  of  Miss  Grace 
Meehan  from  Philadelphia,  who  points 


out  that  being  single  and  earning  under 
530,000,  75  percent  of  her  income  goes  to 
overhead.  In  her  letter  she  states, 

If  we  can  cut  Government  spending,  it 
might  be  worth  increased  taxes  if  Govern- 
ment used  the  money  to  lower  the  deficit, 
and  not  spend  it  on  additional  or  current 
programs. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  preced- 
ing letters  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  letter  from  Miss  Rosella 
Bianco,  who  writes  about  concerns  for 
taxes  on  people  in  middle  income,  and 
also  Mr.  Thomas  Ways,  who  makes  the 
same  point  in  a  letter  dated  February 
21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Energy  Resources,  Inc., 
Brockway.  PA.  March  1,  1993. 
Hon.  ARLEN  Specter. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  The  proposed  en- 
ergy tax  of  the  Clinton/Gore  Administration, 
which  is  to  be  levied  on  a  heat  content,  or 
BTU,  basis,  will  result  in  disastrous  eco- 
nomic consequences  and  job  losses  for  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Administration  states  that  the 
BTU  tax  has  been  selected  because  the  cost 
burden  thereof  will  be  fairly  distributed 
among  all  regions  of  the  Country,  but  this 
assertion  is  totally  false. 

This  is  because  the  vast  majority  of  Penn- 
sylvania's electricity  is  produced  from  coal. 
The  proposed  tax  targets  coal,  which  costs 
only  about  one-third  the  price  of  natural  gas 
on  a  BTU  basis,  more  than  any  other  fuel. 
The  weighted  average  price  increase  nation- 
ally under  this  proposed  tax  would  be  17.66 
percent  for  coal,  17.70  percent  for  oil,  and 
only  11.07  percent  for  natural  gas. 

But.  the  adverse  impact  on  the  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  much  greater.  This  is 
because  Pennsylvania's  coal  has  a  higher 
heat,  or  BTU,  content,  but  lower  price,  due 
to  its  high  sulfur  content  and'or  low  mining 
costs  and  demand.  Thus,  any  tax  levied  on  a 
heat,  or  BTU.  basis  will  place  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  economic  burden  on  Penn- 
sylvanians. 

For  example.  Energy  Resources,  Inc.  cur- 
rently sells  Its  12,500  BTU/lb.  coal  to  the 
State's  electric  utilities  for  about  S22.00  per 
ton.  The  proposed  25. 7e  per  million  BTU  tax 
amounts  to  a  J6.43  per  ton.  or  twenty-nine 
percent  (29  percent),  increase  in  the  cost  of 
coal.  Since  about  forty  percent  (40  percent) 
of  the  cost  of  electricity  is  the  coal  fuel, 
using  our  coal  we  will  encounter  a  twelve 
percent  (12  percent)  electric  rate  Increase  for 
every  Pennsylvania  household.  Individual  on 
fixed  income,  and  every  factory  that  depends 
on  our  electricity  and  which  has  a  product 
that  must  compete  with  other  states  and  for- 
eign countries.  Pennsylvania's  steel  and 
other  metal  industries,  for  instance,  which 
already  have  difficulty  in  competing  with 
foreign  countries,  will  be  particularly  hard 
hit  by  this  ill-conceived  energy  tax. 

The  prestigious  research  group  of  Research 
Data  International  has  projected  that  the 
proposed  Clinton/Gore  energy  tax  will  reduce 
the  Nation's  gross  domestic  product  by  at 
least  $170  billion,  more  than  the  amount  of 
revenue  that  the  government  will  collect, 
and  will  eliminate  a  minimum  of  600.000 
American  jobs.  We  are  certain  that  a  dis- 
proportionately high  number  of  the.se  jobs 
will  be  lost  in  Pennsylvania's  mines  and  fac- 
tories. The  resulting  decrease  in  economic 


activity  will  also  produce  lower  collections 
of  individual  income,  social  security,  and 
corporate  taxes.  This  proposed  tax  will  raise 
the  price  of  every  consumer  item  that  re- 
quires energy  in  its  production,  manufactur- 
ing, or  transportation. 

It  will  disproportionately  hurt  the  poor 
and  place  yet  another  burden  on  middle  in- 
come families.  You  will  recall  that,  when  the 
organization  of  petroleum  export  companies 
raised  the  price  of  oil  in  the  mid-1970'8,  both 
inOation  and  unemployment  drastically  in- 
creased. 

On  behalf  of  our  employees  at  Energy  Re- 
sources and  the  additional  indirect  jobs  that 
depend  on  the  survival  of  our  Company  and 
Mines,  we  urge  you  to  exhaust  all  efforts  in 
the  Congress  to  defeat  any  kind  of  energy 
tax,  with  those  based  on  heat,  or  BTU,  or 
carbon,  being  the  most  damaging  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  or  pro- 
vide additional  information  on  the  insid- 
iously flawed  Clinton/Gore  energy  tax  at 
your  convenience.  All  Pennsylvanians  ur- 
gently need  your  help! 
Sincerely, 

Energy  Resources,  Inc., 
Robert  E.  Murray, 
Shareholder. 

Maier's,  The  Baker  of  Breads, 

Reading,  PA,  February  18. 1993. 
Senator  Arlen  Specter. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  Enclosed  find 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  President  Clin- 
ton. I  enclose  it  for  your  information  and 
ask  you  to  vote  against  a  tax  increase,  not 
only  because  of  its  negative  effect  on  our 
business,  but  also  because  of  the  negative  ef- 
fect of  a  tax  increase  on  the  country's  shaky 
economy  emerging  from  the  recession  in- 
duced by  the  last  tax  increase  of  1990. 

Our  business  needs  increased  after-tax  in- 
come to  finance  the  investments  we  must 
make  to  become  state-of-the-art  and  remain 
competitive,  so  we  may  protect  the  jobs  we 
have  created  and,  hopefully,  create  more. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  P.  Bengtson. 

Maier's,  The  Baker  of  Breads, 

Reading,  PA,  February  IS.  1993. 
President  Clinton, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  President  Clinton:  My  brother-in- 
law  and  I  are  President  and  Executive  Vice 
President,  respectively,  of  the  family-owned 
sub-chapter  S  corporation  on  whose  station- 
ery I  am  writing.  At  the  time  we  began  our 
work  with  this  company,  it  consisted  of  a 
single  plant  employing  approximately  250 
people  and  generating  about  J7  million  in  an- 
nual sales.  Within  about  five  years,  as  a  de- 
fensive move  to  remain  in  business,  we  ac- 
quired two  other  bakeries,  more  than  dou- 
bling our  size  and  number  of  employees. 
Since  then,  through  our  work  and  efforts  and 
that  of  our  management  team,  we  have  been 
able  to  expand  to  1,050  employees  and  a  level 
of  sales  about  12  times  that  when  we  began. 

We  are  a  small  capitalization  company, 
having  only  about  ',«  the  capital  of  a  so- 
called  average  small -capitalization  company. 
We  are  too  big  to  qualify  for  SBA  loans  and 
too  small  to  issue  our  own  commercial 
paper.  The  jobs  we  have  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing in  the  intervening  years  have  not  been 
minimum-wage  jobs,  but  have  been  what 
your  Secretary  of  Labor  calls  "well-paying 
jobs,"  generating  wages  in  the  $12-J15  an 
hour  bracket.  We  are  in  a  very  basic,  highly- 
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competitive  business  where  a  few  pennies  a 
loaf  can  make  the  difference  between  a  profit 
and  a  loss  for  the  year. 

Being  a  sub-chapter  S  corporation,  any  ex- 
cess of  receipts  over  expenditures  from  the 
business  is  treated  as  part  of  our  personal  in- 
come and  therefore  pushes  us  into  the  cat- 
egory which  you  have  defined  as  "the  rich," 
a  group  you  categorically  castigated  in  your 
radio  address  of  Saturday.  February  6th  as 
"those  who  got  the  most  and  gave  the  least 
during  the  past  12  years." 

After  I  stopped  smarting  in  anger  at  being 
so  labelled  after  all  our  work  of  the  past  12 
years,  my  more  rational  self  began  to  think: 
"Perhaps  President  Clinton  doesn't  realize 
all  the  ramifications  of  his  tax  proposal.  He 
says  he's  interested  in  creating  well-paying 
jobs.  We  have  created  well-paying  jobs  over 
the  last  12  years.  Perhaps  he  doesn't  realize 
that  we  and  others  like  us.  pushed  into  high- 
er brackets  by  virtue  of  the  earnings  of  our 
business,  are  the  targets  of  his  proposed  tax 
on  'the  rich."  Surely  he  does  not  mean  to  im- 
pose a  punitive  tax  on  us  when  we  are  plow- 
ing back  the  after-tax  proceeds  of  our  busi- 
ness into  machinery  and  equipment  replace- 
ments and  upgrades  in  an  attempt  to  become 
state-of-the-art  so  we  can  continue  to  sup- 
port the  well-paying  jobs  we  have  created 
and,  hopefully,  create  more  of  them.  That 
would  not  be  consistent  with  his  stated  ob- 
jectives." 

Your  proposal  would  increase  our  taxes  by 
20  percent,  would  cause  us  to  significantly 
scale  back  the  reinvestment  program  in  our 
business,  and  would  seriously  cripple  our  ef- 
forts to  become  technologically  state-of-the- 
art.  Example:  We  just  replaced  a  41-year-old 
bread  mixer  in  our  Easton  plant,  but  it  cost 
over  $250,000.  We  need  more  internally-gen- 
erated capital  provided  by  after-tax  earnings 
to  invest  in  our  business,  not  less.  In  a  busi- 
ness as  cost  competitive  as  ours,  there  is  no 
way  we  can  pass  a  tax  increase  of  that  mag- 
nitude on  to  the  consumers  of  our  product 
and  expect  to  remain  competitive  on  the 
store  shelves. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need  is  not  a  tax 
increase  on  those  like  us  who  are  pushed  into 
the  category  you  call  "the  rich"  by  existing 
tax  laws,  but  rather  Federal  spending  de- 
creases to  move  toward  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  We  need  a  reinstatement  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  to  help  us  with  our  rein- 
vestment and  job-creation  program  rather 
than  a  punitive  income  tax  hike  to  cripple 
our  reinvestment  efforts. 

Your  tax  proposal's  impact  on  our  salaries 
is  not  the  issue.  Your  tax  proposal's  impact 
on  our  business  and  our  ability  to  reinvest 
and  create  more  jobs  is  the  issue.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  reconsider  all  the  ramifications 
of  your  proposal.  If  we  and  others  like  us  are 
able  to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper,  creat- 
ing more  jobs  for  tax-paying  citizens  in  the 
process,  the  resulting  tax  revenues  will  sub- 
stantially outweigh  any  revenue  dollars  you 
might  generate  by  this  extremely  unwise 
proposed  tax  increase. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  P.  Bengtson. 

USX  Corp., 
Pittsburgh,  PA,  February  8. 1993. 
The  President, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  On  the  eve  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  your  proposed  economic 
growth  and  deficit  reduction  plan,  I  would 
like  to  offer  an  assessment  of  the  energy  tax 
components  currently  under  consideration. 
As  the  chief  executive  of  a  corporation  en- 


gaged in  basic  manufacturing  and  energy 
production,  I  believe  the  perspective  I  offer 
is  unique  and  hope  my  comments  will  be  of 
assistance  to  you  in  your  effort  to  create 
jobs  and  stimulate  economic  growth. 

The  goal  you  have  established  for  your  Ad- 
ministration, halving  the  federal  budget  def- 
icit by  1997,  is  both  laudable  and  essential. 
The  deficit  is  an  albatross  to  our  nation's 
long  term  economic  competitiveness  and 
must  be  eliminated.  As  you  have  often  stat- 
ed, however,  the  measures  required  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  should  be  broadly 
applied  and  any  sacrifice  must  be  shared. 

Although  we  may  disagree  on  the  necessity 
of  raising  federal  revenues  at  this  time,  I 
will  not  discuss  my  general  opposition  to  in- 
creased taxes.  Rather,  I  urge  you  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  trap  of  thinking  energy  taxes 
are  equitable  or  in  the  best  long-term  inter- 
est of  our  economy. 

All  energy  taxes  are  disproportionate  in 
their  effect.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  some  in- 
dustries use  more  energy  than  others.  Like- 
wise, the  type  of  energy  used  by  various  con- 
sumers varies  greatly.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
attempt  to  balance  the  budget  through  any 
energy  tax  scheme,  since  each  tax  option 
under  consideration  effectively  picks  win- 
ners and  losers.  An  energy  tax  might  be 
characterized  by  some  as  a  tax  on  consump- 
tion, but  it  is  an  even  bigger  tax  on  produc- 
tion. All  industry  in  the  United  States  runs 
on  energy.  Inexpensive  energy  is  key  to  our 
international  competitive  advantage  and 
taxing  it  will  have  a  dampening  effect  on  the 
entire  economy.  If  a  "broad-based"  energy 
tax  is  enacted,  the  American  manufacturing 
sector,  and  its  workers,  pensioners,  and  cus- 
tomers will  be  the  losers.  Our  foreign  com- 
petitors who  are  by  and  large  exempt  from 
their  governments'  energy  taxes  will  be  the 
winners. 

The  environmental  benefits  of  an  energy 
tax  are  overstated  and  misleading.  While  the 
environmental  community  is  propounding 
the  alleged  conservation  virtues  of  an  energy 
tax,  the  truth  is  that  the  market  already  re- 
wards conservation  and  penalizes  excess  en- 
ergy consumption.  Existing  law,  such  as  the 
recently  enacted  Clean  Air  Act,  for  instance, 
now  requires  industry  to  make  substantial 
investments  in  environmental  improvement. 
These  investments  are  a  form  of  taxation 
that  has  been  felt  heavily  in  the  manufactur- 
ing sector— especially  in  the  oil  and  steel 
business.  For  several  years  now,  USX,  like 
many  other  corporations,  has  been  engaged 
in  costly,  multi-year  investment  programs 
(at  a  great  tax  disadvantage)  in  order  to 
meet  new  federal  pollution  standards.  This 
existing  burden  must  be  considered  before  it 
is  compounded  by  new,  direct  energy  taxes. 

Economic  growth,  investment,  and  job  cre- 
ation must  not  be  undermined  in  the  zeal  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  It  is  difficult  to  achieve  a 
balance  between  thrusting  the  economy  back 
into  recession  and  reducing  the  deficit.  The 
relatively  small  pool  of  available  capital  will 
either  be  claimed  by  the  federal  treasury  or 
reinvested  in  the  private  sector.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  our  beleaguered  manufacturing 
sector.  The  economic  effects  of  any  large  en- 
ergy tax  could  well  prove  counterproductive 
to  your  Administration's  broader  economic 
goals  by  resulting  in  increased  unemploy- 
ment, lower  investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment,  reduced  exports  due  to  higher 
costs  of  production,  and  infiation.  A  "broad- 
based"  energy  tax  would  be  the  most  disrup- 
tive and  unpredictable  force  to  inject  into 
our  current  deficit  reduction/economic 
growth  predicament  and  it  would  be  dev- 
astating to  our  industrial  base. 
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Mr.  President,  our  nation's  industrial  base, 
perhaps  the  entire  U.S.  economy,  is  at  an 
historic  crossroads.  For  too  longr.  our  govern- 
ment has  pursued  tax.  trade,  and  regulatory 
policies  that  disadvantage  our  ability  to 
manufacture  domestically  and  compete 
internationally.  As  you  prepare  to  lead 
America  into  the  21st  century,  please  ask 
yourself  and  your  Administration  to  con- 
sider where  industrial  capacity  fits  in  our 
nation's  future.  If  you  conclude  as  I  do  that 
a  vital  manufacturing  base  is  essential  for 
continued  prosperity  and  security,  then  an 
economic  program  that  encourages  invest- 
ment and  growth  must  be  pursued. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.A.  CORRY. 

Wyomissing.  PA.  February  23.  1993. 
Hon.  Arlen  Specter. 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  I'm  a  retiree 
whose  Income,  with  Social  Security,  falls 
into  the  $30-50.000  category.  The  attached  ar- 
ticle indicates  the  average  tax  increase  in 
this  range  will  be  J204  per  year.  I  estimated 
my  1992  taxes  based  on  the  forecast  85%  tax 
rate  on  Social  Security,  as  opposed  to  the 
current  50%.  My  taxes  would  have  gone  up 
J9e0!  At  this  rate.  I'll  be  giving  back  more 
than  Sl.OOO  of  my  Social  Security  income  in 
1993.  With  the  estimated  $204.  this  is  a  $1,200 
increase. 

I'm  willing  to  pay  my  fair  share,  but  this 
is  not  fair.  This  is  too  much  to  throw  at  an 
income  group  for  whom  the  President  had 
promised  no  increase  in  taxes. 

In  the  middle  income  tax  range,  no  one 
else  is  expected  to  pay  an  increase  on  their 
income,  except  those  on  Social  Security. 

I  am  asking  you.  as  my  Senator  in  Con- 
gress, to  vote  against  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  Social  Security  payments  to  be 
taxed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WiLUAM  L.  Snyder. 

Transcript  of  Richard  Faber's  Letter 
Blue  Bell.  PA.  February  19.  1993. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  My  wife  and  I  are 
retired  senior  citizens  (ages  67  and  66).  Our 
income  consists  of  my  pension  from  my 
former  employer,  investment  income  and  so- 
cial security  (taxable  income  for  1992.  line  37 
of  Form  1040  of  $48,000). 

Please  note  that  net  tax  increase  under  the 
Clinton  proposal  for  the  retired  couple  as 
calculated  and  shown  above.  Our  next  in- 
crease will  be  even  more  because  our  income 
is  higher. 

In  reviewing  the  case  studies  above.  I  am 
at  a  loss  in  trying  to  understand  how  or 
where  these  case  studies  represent  "fair- 
ness". 

Please  do  not  support  this  inequitable  part 
of  the  Clinton  proposal.  Certainly  a  modi- 
fication is  in  order. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Richard  Faber. 

Philadelphia.  PA. 

March  1.1993. 
Senator  Arlen  Specter. 
Philadelphia.  PA. 

Dear  Sir:  Over  the  past  several  years.  I 
have  become  increasingly  concerned  about 
government  spending.  After  listening  to 
President  Clinton's  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, I  am  determined  to  become  more 
knowledgeable  about  how  my  tax  dollars  are 
being  spent. 

1  was  unemployed  for  18  months,  searching 
for  a  full  time  position  in  Washington.  DC. 
Virginia.  Maryland,  etc.  (By  the  way  I  never 


applied  for  unemployment.  Instead  I  choose 
to  work  part  time  for  $Vhour  and  cash  in  my 
IRA.  Unemployment  was  to  be  a  last  resort.) 
1  was  fortunate  to  finally  gain  a  position  in 
Philadelphia.  I'm  single,  making  under 
$30,000.  spending  nearly  40%  of  my  pay  for 
rent  for  a  small  apartment  in  Center  City, 
paying  $200  a  month  to  pay  off  credit  card 
bills  (primarily  used  for  expensive  doctor  ap- 
pointments and  prescription  medication 
when  I  was  unemployed),  car  payments  and 
car  insurance.  I  drive  my  car  on  the  week- 
ends and  park  it  in  Center  City.  For  this 
privilege.  I  pay  approximately  $1300  per  year 
on  insurance  for  a  car  that  is  rated  low  in 
auto  thief/loss.  Over  75%  of  my  Income  goes 
to  "overhead".  This  does  not  Include  grocer- 
ies, utilities,  clothing,  transportation  to/ 
from  work,  gasoline,  medication,  etc. 

I  am  reviewing  my  income  and  spending 
habits  and  am  considering  picking  up  a  job 
on  the  weekends  as  well  as  refinancing  my 
auto  loan  to  lower  my  monthly  debt. 

So  obviously.  I'm  concerned  about  higher 
taxes.  I  paid  the  city  of  Philadelphia  over 
$1100  in  taxes,  the  Commonwealth  of  PA  and 
VA.  Social  Security.  Federal  taxes  as  well  as 
state,  city  and  local  sales  taxes.  I  don't  have 
any  children,  so  I  wont  be  getting  any  earned 
income  tax  break.  But  if  we  can  cut  govern- 
ment spending,  it  might  be  worth  increased 
taxes  if  government  used  the  money  to  lower 
the  deficit,  and  not  spend  it  on  additional  or 
current  programs. 

My  job  (£18  an  advertising  media  planner)  is 
to  work  within  a  given  budget,  track  that 
budget  and  make  certain  that  the  client  does 
not  overspend.  At  the  same  time  providing 
my  client  with  the  most  effective  means  of 
advertising  the  company's  product. 

Since  I  work  within  budgets  at  my  job.  I 
want  to  try  my  hand  at  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral Budget.  You  see,  my  job  has  trained  me 
to  analyze  data  impartially:  and  to  look  at 
the  big  picture  as  well  as  the  small.  I  have 
no  hidden  agendas,  no  pork  barrel  pet 
projects,  no  one  lobbying  me.  and  I  ask  if  the 
item  passes  the  common  sense  test.  In  other 
words.  I  feel  that  I  can  bring  objectivity  to 
the  project. 

So.  I  would  like  your  assistance.  I  would 
like  for  you  to  forward  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
F>resident's  economic  plan  to  include  the  spe- 
cific tax  increases  as  well  as  the  specific 
budget  cuts.  Also,  please  forward  a  copy  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Report  that  is 
being  used  as  the  "official"  budget  docu- 
ment. (Bill  wants  specific  cuts,  I'll  find  him 
specific  cuts.) 

Personally?  Without  Line  Item  Veto  and 
Balanced  Budget  Amendment,  the  deficit  is 
only  going  to  grow.  Funny  he  did  not  men- 
tion that  during  the  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. How  come?  Is  he  afraid  to  make  him- 
self and  his  fellow  democrats  look  bad  when 
they  refuse  to  give  it  to  him?  Afraid  to  show 
the  American  people  that  when  it  comes 
down  to  brass  tacks,  he  can't  move  the  Con- 
gress either?  These  two  items  are  the  key  to 
lowering  the  deficit.  By  the  way,  what  ever 
happened  to  the  Gramm-Rudman  Act? 

I  don't  think  Congress  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing the  hard  decisions.  So  I  am  going  do  it 
for  them. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 

Grace  Meehan. 

PrrrsBUROH,  PA. 
February  24.  1993. 
President  Bill  Clinton. 
White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  President:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
appeal  to  your  conscience  and  straight 
thinking  which  1  know  you  are  capable  of 
using. 


You  have  suggested  that  social  security 
benefits  should  be  taxed  at  85%  of  income  in 
place  of  the  present  50%.  But  when  you  were 
campaigning  you  stated  that  you  would  not 
tax  the  middle  class  American  which  you 
stated  was  an  income  of  $40,000  a  year.  But 
you  are  proposing  this  tax  on  social  security 
recipients  making  $25,000/32.000  which  is 
below  the  middle  class  income. 

You  stated  that  the  upper  income  bracket 
of  $160,000  would  be  taxed  but  not  the  middle 
class  of  $40,000,  but  you  propose  taxing  social 
security  recipients  at  $25,000  for  single  peo- 
ple and  $32,000  for  married  couples. 

You  surely  do  not  think  $25,000  income  rep- 
resents a  rich  person!!  Our  senior  citizens 
worked  hard  and  saved  for  their  retirement 
and  even  the  government  encouraged  them 
to  do  so  with  I.R.A.'s.  These  people  who  were 
raised  during  the  deep  depression  learned  to 
live  on  less  and  save  because  they  knew  what 
it  was  to  have  nothing.  They  were  afraid  to 
retire  with  nothing  for  medical  expenses, 
etc.  And  in  this  present  society  people  can- 
not depend  on  their  children  to  take  them 
into  their  home  and  care  for  them  when  they 
are  old!  In  my  generation  we  took  our  grand- 
parents/parents  into  our  homes  and  cared  for 
them  but  that  is  not  true  now.  we  have  to 
have  sufficient  money  saved  to  go  into  a 
nursing  home  which  is  expensive! 

You  have  asked  how  you  can  cut  and  I  am 
telling  you  what  to  cut:  cut  out  the  space 
program  which  is  a  waste  of  my  tax  money 
in  my  estimation;  cut  out  the  large  pensions 
of  our  foiTTier  presidents  and  their  expense 
accounts,  etc.;  cut  out  all  the  fancy  parties 
at  the  White  House;  cut  your  salary  and  all 
the  senators,  congressmen  and  their  expense 
accounts  and  you  will  probably  balance  the 
deficit. 

I  am  sure  you  know  what  I  am  talking 
about^you  and  your  wife  were  activists  dur- 
ing your  years  in  college — I  am  sure  you  can 
empathize  with  our  senior  citizens  now! 

Please  do  not  turn  against  those  who  voted 
for  you.  You  came  out  for  the  "gays"  be- 
cause they  voted  for  you  and  you  promised 
to  help  them— so  do  not  forget  the  people 
who  built  America— the  senior  citizens! 

Social  Security  should  have  never  been 
taxed,  but  F*res.  Reagan  did  just  that  and 
now  you  are  adding  insult  to  injury  by  rais- 
ing the  tax.  If  you  feel  that  you  have  to  in- 
clude social  security  in  your  attempt  to  cut 
the  deficit,  you  should  not  tax  any  social  re- 
cipient who  has  an  income  under  $40,000 
which  is  the  middle  class  income  according 
to  your  statement. 

Please  do  me  the  courtesy  of  answering  my 
letter. 

Sincerely, 

Rosella  Bianco. 

Thom  &.  Charlotte  Ways, 
Wexford.  PA,  February  21. 1993. 
Hon.  Arlen  Specter. 
Liberty  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  PA. 

Dear  Senator  Specter:  I  have  tried  to 
carefully  review  President  Clinton's  propos- 
als for  solving  the  economic  problems  that 
beset  our  nation.  [I  am  in  agreement  that  all 
Americans  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to 
reduce  the  national  debt  and  give  our  chil- 
dren a  better  future.  However,  in  looking  at 
the  program  presented  I  fear  I  find  the  same 
old  tax  and  spend  strategy  being  "sold"  to 
us.  I  am  asking  that  you  oppose  any  tax  in- 
crease before  dramatic  cuts  are  made  across 
the  board  in  all  federal  programs.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  would  propose  that  Congress  enact 
a  law  that  any  tax  increase  must  be  used  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  No  new  spending  pro- 
grams should  be  enacted  without  correspond- 
ing cuts  in  other  programs  to  fund  them.) 


With  the  burden  of  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes  increasing  at  a  dramatic  rate  we  will 
soon  reach  the  point  where  our  only  recourse 
will  be  to  remove  all  current  representatives 
and  vote  in  people  who  will  finally  face  facts 
and  take  unpopular  (to  special  interests) 
stances  on  entitlements. 

Senator.  I  look  to  you  to  stand  firm  in  the 
face  of  the  liberal  democratic  forces  and  do 
the  right  thing  for  those  of  us  who  kept  the 
faith  and  voted  for  you  to  representms. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  Ways. 
Member  of  Council. 
Franklin  Park  Borough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  BURNS.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BURNS.  How  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes  remaining  on  his 
side. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  in  that  15 
minutes  as  I  might  take. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  BURNS.  Madam  President,  I  will 
be  offering  Monday  or  Tuesday  an 
amendment  exempting  the  off-road  fuel 
tax  out  of  the  Btu  tax  as  submitted  by 
this  resolution. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  those  who 
represent  farm  States  as  we  take  a 
look  and  see  what  is  in  this  package 
and  how  it  is  packaged  and  how  it  will 
impact  our  No.  1  industry,  especially  in 
the  State  of  Montana. 

In  1991.  farmers  and  others  consumed 
1.4  billion  gallons  of  gasoline  and  some 
2.8  billion  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  in  off- 
road  uses.  That  is  our  tractors,  our 
combines,  our  balers,  in  other  words, 
everything  it  takes  to  keep  a  farm  or 
ranch  rolling. 

Farmers  are  price  takers.  They  can- 
not pass  those  added  costs  along.  They 
cannot  send  it  so  it  increases  the  prices 
of  food  in  grocery  stores  on  down  the 
line.  They  are  unable  to  do  that,  be- 
cause they  operate  with  a  raw  product 
on  a  commodity  market.  In  fact,  farm- 
ers are  at  the  end  of  the  line.  They  buy 
retail,  sell  wholesale,  and  pay  the 
freight  both  ways.  It  is  an  industry 
that  has  been  like  that.  We  are  not 
saying  that  is  bad.  That  is  just  the  way 
it  is. 

But  here  is  a  tax  that  is  placed  on 
them  that  they  cannot  pass  along  and 
they  cannot  write  it  off  of  their  income 
tax.  It  is  there  for  them  to  pay  and 
they  get  no  tax  credits  at  all  for  that. 
They  will  pay  it  and  cannot  pass  it 
along. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
farms  and  ranches  that  have  been  too 
profitable  since  about  1981  or  1982.  I  am 
an  auctioneer.  I  sold  out  a  lot  of  good 
friends  in  the  mid-1980's  when  the 
heartland  was  really  hurting  and  when 
you  went  and  sold  a  friend  out  and 
sometimes  you  did  not  get  any  com- 


mission because  if  you  had  taken  the 
commission  that  is  the  only  money 
that  they  would  have  had  whenever 
they  moved  off  the  farm. 

If  you  do  not  think  food  production  is 
not  a  tenuous  thing,  I  will  offer  a  little 
example.  Friday  night  they  forecasted 
a  big  storm  here  on  the  east  coa^t.  Ev- 
eryone went  to  the  grocery  stores. 
They  closed  the  grocery  stores  at  10 
o'clock  because  they  sold  out. 

There  are  60  days  of  food  in  the  pipe- 
line for  this  society  to  feed  and  clothe 
a  society,  food  and  fiber,  and  farmers 
and  ranchers  are  the  fifth  largest  user 
of  energy  in  this  country. 

When  you  come  from  a  State  that  is 
not  only  an  energy  producer,  but  also 
an  energy  consumer,  with  longer  win- 
ters, driving  longer  spaces,  covering 
more  miles — you  know,  in  30  minutes 
you  can  be  across  three  States  in  the 
East;  in  30  minutes  we  are  not  even  out 
of  the  lane.  If  you  measured  it  as  a 
crow  flies  from  Eureka.  MT.  to  Alzada. 
MT,  it  is  farther  than  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

And  you  are  going  to  tell  me  this  is 
fair.  I  have  to  take  exception  to  that, 
because  it  is  not  fair. 

So,  we  are  asked  to  absorb  this  cost 
without  the  ability  to  pass  it  along. 

Consumers  in  this  country  dictate 
food  prices  through  the  food  processing 
industry,  and  it  is  highly  competitive. 
We,^now  who  is  going  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference. 

So,  with  that,  we  will  offer  that 
amendment.  We  will  also  offer  the 
amendment  to  exempt  diesel  fuel  from 
the  Btu  tax.  Those  two  amendments 
will  be  coming  from  us  on  Monday. 

They  all  have  very,  very  high  over- 
head. Those  folks  representing  farm 
States  say,  "Yes.  I  can  pass  a  sense  of 
the  Senate.  We  are  still  going  to  sup- 
port the  President's  package." 

We  all  know  what  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate is.  It  is  not  doing  anything,  and 
you  are  sent  here  to  represent  a  farm 
State  and  those  people.  I  mean  these 
are  the  people  who  have  the  callouses 
on  their  hands.  They  are  starting  to 
plant  crops.  They  are  starting  to  pull 
out  the  machinery,  getting  ready  to 
plant  another  crop  and  harvest  another 
crop,  to  be  the  No.  1  producer  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  as  it  is  In  Mon- 
tana, the  largest  industry. 

You  are  asking  those  people  who 
have  these  callouses  on  their  hands  and 
also  the  people  that  sign  the  checks  on 
both  sides  to  absorb  this  cost  to  be  fair 
and  still  ask  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
for  this  society. 

They  already  pay  more  than  their 
share.  If  you  want  to  figure  up  what 
they  pay  in  real  estate  taxes,  sales 
taxes,  and  we  do  not  get  depreciation 
anymore,  do  not  get  investment  tax 
credits.  We  are  still  asked  to  produce. 

We  were  getting  $3  for  wheat  in  1948. 
We  are  only  getting  S2.75  right  now.  A 
pound  loaf  of  bread  has  6  cents  worth  of 
wheat  in  it — 6  cents. 


How  long  can  you  ask  that  man,  who 
is  the  most  productive  and  most  effi- 
cient man  in  the  world,  to  do  this  and 
still  absorb  8  cents  a  gallon  gas  and  7 
cents  on  diesel?  You  are  asking  him  to 
absorb  that  without  any  way  of  passing 
that  along. 

I  guess  we  might  as  well  go  back  and 
start  farming  with  horses  again.  That 
is  OK  with  me.  I  just  lost  my  father 
back  in  December.  That  is  the  way  he 
farmed. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  bad  times, 
you  say  this  is  a  bad  time,  if  you  want 
to  talk  about  the  1950's  any  gray  hair 
around  here  will  remember  the  fifties 
and  farm  prices  in  the  fifties,  early  fif- 
ties, or  do  you  want  to  talk  about  the 
thirties?  My  dad  on  140  acres  of  two 
rocks  and  one  dirt  his  gross  income 
was  $28.70  in  1933.  You  think  we  are  in 
bad  times,  when  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  body  spent  more  than 
that  just  to  drive  to  work  this  morn- 
ing. I  know  they  spent  more  than  that 
on  their  hotel  and  motel  and  their 
lunch. 

So.  what  are  we  asking?  What  are  we 
asking  when  we  have  an  economy  that 
is  starting  to  grow?  We  are  going  to 
say:  No.  We  are  going  to  tax  you,  and 
the  Government  is  going  to  provide  the 
jobs. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  believe  it 
either. 

Now.  let  us  get  two  terms  here.  There 
is  a  deficit  and  deficit  is  what  we  spend 
over  what  we  take  in.  We  deficit  spend 
but  we  accumulate  debt  at  the  end. 

At  the  end  of  this,  if  it  all  went 
through,  if  the  President's  plan  was 
signed  right  now.  we  will  have  accumu- 
lated, in  the  next  4  years.  $1  trillion 
more  debt.  We  will  have  put  that  on 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren— $1 
trillion  more.  It  will  be  up  around  $5 
trillion.  That  is  what  the  debt  will  be. 

So  we  have  not  addressed  the  debt. 
We  have  not  done  anything  about  the 
debt.  And  if  you  look  at  the  fifth  year, 
as  far  as  deficit  spending  is  concerned, 
that  rises.  It  just  balloons,  goes  right 
off  the  map. 

So  let  us  not  hoodwink  the  American 
people  into  saying  that  this  is  the  an- 
swer or  we  are  off  in  a  new  direction.  I 
believe  we  are  off  in  a  new  direction — 
the  wrong  one. 

Let  us  let  small  businessmen  make  a 
profit.  Let  us  let  our  agriculturalists 
make  a  profit.  And  that  is  where  we 
are  going  to  get  our  jobs.  Two  out  of 
three  jobs  created  in  this  country  will 
come  from  small  business.  Two  out  of 
three  new  first  jobs  comes  from  small 
business.  It  does  not  come  from  Gov- 
ernment. It  comes  from  small  business. 

The  only  reason  they  go  into  busi- 
ness is  there  is  a  chance  for  profit.  We 
have  new  opportunities  in  agriculture, 
and  I  really  believe  that.  I  think  we 
have  so  many  opportunities  out  there. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to 
develop  those  opportunities  if  we  have 
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more  taxes  and  we  have  to  fork  it  over 
to  Uncle  Sam  in  a  massive  transfer  of 
wealth. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  fair;  when  you 
are  asking  the  most  efficient  industry 
in  the  world  to  carry  the  load,  and  that 
is  food  and  fiber.  And  do  you  know  why 
they  chose  to  tax  there?  Because  it  is 
renewable.  It  comes  every  year.  Every 
ye«u"  it  comes.  It  grows  up. 

We  harvest  it  and  we  tax  it.  That 
does  not  help  feed  people.  That  does 
not  help  clothe  people.  But  it  is  renew- 
able and  it  is  wonderful  in  this  great 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  about 
the  only  country  in  the  world  where  we 
can  have  fresh  lettuce  and  fresh  carrots 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  all  winter 
long.  Did  you  know  that?  No  other 
country  in  the  world  can  do  that.  The 
distribution  and  processing  system  is 
the  best  in  the  world. 

The  Chair  knows  that.  She  comes 
from  California,  the  leading  agricul- 
tural State  in  this  Union,  as  long  as 
they  get  water;  and  they  are  getting 
water,  and  we  watch  that  very  closely. 

So  what  we  are  saying  here  is,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  this  in  common  sense. 
Those  are  the  two  amendments  that  I 
will  be  offering. 

And  when  we  start  talking  about 
Btu,  let  us  change  that  from  British 
thermal  units  to  we  better  tighten  up. 
Because  it  is  coming.  America.  They 
are  going  to  get  your  money.  And  they 
are  going  to  get  it  hidden.  They  are  not 
going  to  get  it  where  you  can  see  it. 
You  are  going  to  pay  it,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not. 

Madam  President,  I  will  be  offering 
those  amendments  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day to  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Madam  President,  I 
commend  President  Clinton  for  his 
prompt  follow  through  on  his  promise 
to  change  America,  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  resolution  endorsing  one  of 
the  central  elements  of  his  "Vision  of 
Change  for  America" — the  promotion 
of  the  use  of  renewable,  environ- 
mentally benign,  and  domestically  pro- 
duced energy  sources. 

After  12  years  of  a  rudderless  energy 
policy.  President  Clinton  is  offering 
America  a  fresh  approach.  Last  month, 
the  President  spelled  out  that  approach 
in  plain  language  when  he  announced 
that,  "the  administration  will  launch 
initiatives  to  develop  new,  clean,  re- 
newable energy  sources  that  cost  less 
and  preserve  the  environment." 

The  President  is  absolutely  correct 
in  promoting  environmentally  benign 
energy  sources.  This  resolution  rein- 
forces the  Presidents  vision  by  urging 
that  fuels  like  ethanol,  which  are  re- 
newable, clean,  and  envronmentally 
benign,  be  encouraged  ov  :r  fuels  that 
are  not. 

The  promotion  of  domestically  pro- 
duced ethanol  is  particularly  well- 
founded,  because  it  contributes  to  the 
achievement  of  three  of  the  President's 
top  goals — environmental  protection, 
job  creation,  and  deficit  reduction. 


First,  ethanol  is  an  environmentally 
advantageous  fuel.  Ethanol  blends  re- 
duce ozone  forming  carbon  monoxide 
emissions  by  up  to  25  percent  and  dis- 
place up  to  10  percent  of  the  benzene, 
lead,  and  other  toxic  and  ozone-form- 
ing elements  of  base  gasoline.  Ethanol 
is  also  one  of  the  few  motor  vehicle 
fuels  we  use  that  actually  reduce  the 
greenhouse  gas  CO2.  according  to  the 
highly  respected  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory. 

Second,  ethanol  development  creates 
good  jobs  here  in  America.  Nothing  is 
more  central  to  this  administration 
than  the  interrelationship  between  job 
creation  and  environmental  protection, 
and  ethanol  provides  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  success  stories  in  this  regard. 
The  American  ethanol  industry  not 
only  has  helped  clear  up  the  air,  it  has 
used  more  than  350  million  bushels  of 
com  every  year,  providing  an  addi- 
tional 25  cents  per  bushel  of  corn  sold 
in  rural  America. 

Pure  and  simple,  ethanol  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  we  have  found 
to  improve  farm  income,  create  jobs, 
and  stabilize  rural  economies.  For 
every  100  million  new  gallons  in  pro- 
duction, 5,000  new  jobs  are  created  in 
rural  America.  Moreover,  substituting 
over  900  million  gallons  of  imported 
oil,  methanol,  or  MTBE  with  domesti- 
cally produced  ethanol  creates  jobs 
here  at  home  and  improves  our  na- 
tional trade  balance  and  energy  secu- 
rity outlook. 

Finally,  the  administration  is  cor- 
rectly placing  a  high  priority  on  deficit 
reduction,  and  here.  too.  ethanol  plays 
a  constructive  role.  According  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  ethanol 
program  saves  the  Government  as 
much  as  $560  million  every  year  in  re- 
duced farm  program  costs  and  in- 
creased rural  economic  development. 
And,  speaking  of  subsidies,  the  last 
time  I  checked  ethanol  did  not  require 
a  multibillion-dollar  military  tanker 
escort  or  a  full-scale  war  to  ensure  its 
safe  delivery  to  market  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

So,  any  way  you  look  at  it,  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  ethanol  fits  the  Clinton- 
Gore  vision  for  America.  We  are  wise  to 
support  that  vision. 

There  may  be  some  in  this  Chamber 
whose  rhetoric  in  this  debate  is  aimed 
primarily  at  scoring  cheap  political 
points  back  home.  That  would  be  un- 
fortunate. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  finalized  the 
details  of  how  the  Btu  tax  will  be  im- 
plemented. Furthermore,  everything 
we  know  about  President  Clinton's 
past  record  as  a  Governor  and  vision 
for  the  future  suggests  that  ethanol 
will  play  a  central  role  in  his  adminis- 
tration's environmental  and  energy 
policies. 

So,  as  one  who  has  long  championed 
the  development  of  a  viable  and  ex- 
panding   domestic    ethanol    industry. 


and  who  authored  the  law  to  extend  the 
solar,  geothermal.  and  ocean  thermal 
tax  credits.  I  compliment  the  President 
on  his  commitment  to  the  development 
and  promotion  of  renewable  energy 
sources,  strongly  support  treating  all 
renewables  the  same  under  the  pro- 
posed Btu  tax.  and  urge  adoption  of  the 
pending  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  it  is 
unfortunate  we  have  to  engage  in  this 
type  of  amendment;  it  is  unfortunate 
we  did  not  vote  to  get  rid  of  this  hid- 
eous tax  last  night.  But  now.  just  hours 
after  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  voted  to  impose  the  Clinton 
Btu  tax  on  just  about  every  type  of  fuel 
and  on  every  American  using  those 
fuels,  we  are  deciding  that  proposal 
was  wrong,  that  ethanol  should  be  ex- 
empt. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Wellstone  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  against  the  need  for  the 
Wellstone  amendment — the  Btu  tax. 
This  small  exemption  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  problems  in  rural  America 
that  will  come  from  the  Btu  tax.  Farm- 
ers will  still  have  their  taxes  increased 
by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  dol- 
lars each  year.  Those  living  in  big 
cities  or  the  suburbs  will  not  have  to 
pay  that  much.  Why?  Why  did  the 
Democrats  vote  to  increase  taxes  on 
farmers  by  thousands  of  dollars  and 
not  on  residents  of  urban  areas?  And 
why  did  they  vote  to  impose  higher 
taxes  on  those  living  in  the  Northeast, 
who  heat  their  homes  with  oil.  than 
they  did  on  those  who  live  in  some 
other  area  where  a  choice  of  heating 
fuels  is  available  to  consumers?  Why 
the  geographic  warfare;  what  is  the 
purpose? 

Madam  President,  we  will  provide 
our  colleagues  an  opportunity  to  make 
other  small  corrections  in  the  Clinton 
Btu  tax.  There  should  be.  no  doubt,  an 
exemption  for  farmers  and  for  heating 
oil.  We  should  also  decide  whether  to 
exempt  the  poor  and  the  elderly.  We 
should  vote  on  whether  our  cash- 
strapped  States  and  municipalities 
should  be  exempt,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

So,  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  these  matters  and  attempt  to 
correct  a  serious  mistake  we  made  last 
night  to  impose  this  tax.  I,  for  one,  am 
most  grateful  when  I  travel  to  my 
home  State  tonight,  no  one  will  ask  me 
why  I  voted  to  impose  this  regressive 
new  tax  on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  might  inquire,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining?  I  have 
3  minutes  remaining;  is  that  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3>/^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BURNS.  I  will  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  inquire  of  the  Senator  how  much 
time  he  needs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President,  I 
have  several  matters  I  want  to  speak 
on.  On  this  resolution,  I  will  take 
about  9  or  10  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PRECLUDE  A 
FREEZE  ON  MILITARY  PAY  IN 
1994  AND  ANY  FUTURE  MODI- 
FICATIONS TO  THE  CURRENT 
PAY  RAISE  FORMULA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  discuss  a  matter  of  grave 
importance  to  the  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
McCain.  I  will  soon  be  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution. 
Our  amendment  will  ensure  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  adequately 
funded  to  allow  Active  and  Reserve 
component  military  personnel  to  re- 
ceive a  pay  increase  for  fiscal  year  1994 
and  to  ensure  that  military  personnel 
pay  increases  for  fiscal  year  1995 
through  1998.  as  established  under  cur- 
rent law.  are  not  subject  to  additional 
reductions. 

The  President  asked  all  Americans  to 
sacrifice  as  we  move  forward  together 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit.  I  agree 
with  l^is  call  for  shared  sacrifice,  but  I 
am  concerned  that  our  finest  young 
men  and  women  are  being  asked  to 
bear  an  unfair  burden  while  others  are 
not. 

Madam  President,  as  we  meet  today, 
there  are  American  servicemen  and 
women  serving  proudly  all  around  the 
world.  They  are  putting  their  lives  on 
the  line  in  Somalia,  Bosnia.  Southwest 
Asia,  and  elsewhere,  as  part  of  United 
Nations  efforts  and  in  defense  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  These 
brave  young  Americans  and  their  fami- 
lies are  sacrificing  every  day.  They  are 
far  from  home,  many  are  separated 
from  their  families.  They  are  selflessly 
serving  to  keep  America  free  and  to 
keep  our  commitments  and  responsibil- 
ities as  a  world  power. 

Madam  President,  our  great  service 
men  and  women  give  more  to  the  coun- 
try, individually  and  as  a  group,  than 
the  vast  majority  of  us  who  enjoy  the 
comforts  and  freedom  they  provide. 
They  do  not  ask  the  American  people 
for  much.  More  than  anything,  these 
young  Americans  want  our  respect  and 
support.  They  want  us  to  know  they 
are  out  there  and  that  we  do  not  take 
them  for  granted. 

What  message  do  we  send  to  these 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines 
when  we  virtually  single  them  out  and 
freeze  their  pay?  How  do  we  ask  a 
young  parent  to  leave  his  or  her  family 
and  go  protect  our  interests  while 
freezing  the  pay  which  will  provide  for 
their  family? 

Madam  President,  historically,  the 
adequacy  of  military  pay  raises  has 
been  measured  against  annual  in- 
creases experienced  by  averstge  Ameri- 


cans, as  measured  by  the  Department 
of  Labor's  employment  cost  index.  In 
the  1970's  military  pay  shortfalls  were 
identified  as  a  major  contributing  fac- 
tor to  the  reduced  retention  of  skilled 
noncommissioned  officers  and  to  the 
hollow  force.  The  Congress  recognized 
this  situation  and  approved  full  com- 
parability catchup  military  pay  raises 
in  1981  and  1982. 

After  several  years  of  pay  caps  be- 
tween 1983  and  1988,  military  pay  raises 
have  tracked  closely  with  the  employ- 
ment cost  index  since  1989.  The  pro- 
posal before  the  Senate  today  will 
freeze  military  pay  for  fiscal  year  1994 
and  limit  raises  to  1  percent  below  the 
normal  statutory  raise  for  fiscal  years 
1995  through  1998.  What  this  means  is 
that  military  pay  raises  after  1994  will 
be  1V<2  percent  below  the  employment 
cost  index. 

Madam  President,  from  1982  to  the 
present,  military  pay  raises  lagged  be- 
hind private  sector  raises  by  almost  12 
percent.  The  proposed  freeze  and  pay 
raise  limits  will  widen  the  gap  to  20 
percent.  The  administration  has  indi- 
cated they  want  to  spare  families  earn- 
ing less  than  $30,000  annually.  Over 
three-quarters  of  the  enlisted  service 
members  earn  less  than  $30,000  per 
year.  The  proposed  pay  freeze  and  lim- 
its on  future  raises  will  result  in  great- 
er sacrifices  by  this  group  than  any 
other. 

Because  pay  freezes  and  reduced 
raises  compound,  the  proposal  in  the 
budget  will  impose  lifelong  penalties 
on  our  military  personnel.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  allowing  military  pay  to  slip 
below  the  national  average  will  lead  to 
recruiting  problems,  retention  prob- 
lems, and  return  to  the  hollow  forces  of 
the  1970's. 

We  now  have  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary which  does  everything  we  as  a  na- 
tion ask  of  them,  and  yet  they  ask  for 
very  little  in  return.  As  I  said  earlier, 
what  they  really  want  is  our  respect 
and  support.  I,  for  one,  do  not  think 
freezing  their  pay  is  respectful  or  sup- 
portive. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
will  add  $11  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  tor  the  recommended  levels 
for  national  defense  over  5  years.  These 
fund  only  provide  for  continuing  mili- 
tary pay  raises  under  current  law.  It  is 
not  intended  to  increase  any  other  pro- 
gram. In  point  of  fact,  over  5  years 
more  than  $3  billion  of  the  $11  billion 
will  go  to  the  military  pension  account 
and  will  not  leave  the  Treasury. 

I  hope  we  will  not  close  our  eyes  to 
the  lessons  of  the  past.  I  hope  we  do 
not  allow  the  current  superb  state  of 
military  readiness  to  erode  and  force 
high  quality  personnel  to  leave  due  to 
lack  of  support.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  show  their  support  for  the  men  and 
women  in  our  Armed  Forces  and  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

THE  NICKLES  AMENDMENT  (NO.  182) 

Mr.  SMITH.  Madam  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Nickles  amendment. 
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and  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
support  to  eliminating  the  discrimina- 
tory and  regressive  Btu  tax. 

The  Clinton  Btu  tax  will  severely 
hurt  New  Hampshire  consumers.  A 
State-by-State  ranking  of  the  impact 
of  this  tax  shows  that  New  Hampshire 
consumers  will  be  hit  the  fourth  hard- 
est in  the  Nation.  Worse,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  other  New  England  States 
that  depend  on  oil  to  heat  homes  dur- 
ing the  cold  winter  are  being  asked  to 
sacrifice— not  for  deficit  reduction— 
but  for  more  Government  spending. 

The  Nickles  amendment  is  simple.  It 
says  to  the  American  people,  "We  will 
cut  spending  before  we  raise  taxes." 
The  Nickles  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  Btu  tax,  and  make  up  the  lost 
revenue  by  telling  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, "No  new  spending." 

Candidate  Clinton  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  New  Hampshire  last  year.  He 
told  my  middle-class  constituents  that 
he  was  going  to  cut— not  raise— their 
taxes.  Ironically,  a  vote  for  the  Nickles 
amendment  will  put  the  President  a 
little  bit  closer  to  his  campaign  prom- 
ise. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  we  go  into 
morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  it  was  my  understanding  the 
time  was  going  to  be  taken  from  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  about  6  min- 
utes on  this  subject.  Then  I  want  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  Senator  Dole's  broth- 
er who  passed  away  recently.  It  will 
take  about  6  minutes.  I  need  about  5 
minutes  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Citadel 
on  its  sesquicentennial  anniversary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mrs.  MURRAY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  morning  business,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.        h 

The    Senator    from    South    Carolina 
may  proceed. 


THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  today  to  discuss  my  general  con- 
cerns regarding  the  President's  eco- 
nomic plan  and  the  proposed  budget 
resolution. 

One  month  ago.  President  Clinton 
unveiled  what  he  described  as  a  com- 
prehensive economic  plan  for  the  Na- 
tion. "A  Vision  of  Change  for  Amer- 
ica. "  I  commend  him  for  putting  forth 
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his  plan.  I  am  certainly  ready  to  work 
with  him  to  develop  a  sigmificant.  long- 
term  economic  plan  to  improve  our  Na- 
tion's well-being  and  to  create  new 
jobs. 

However,  we  must  be  careful  that  we 
do  not  impair  the  recent  improvements 
in  our  Nation's  economy.  For  example, 
the  economy  grew  4.8  percent  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  last  year,  according 
to  revised  figures  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Department.  This  was  the 
strongest  quarterly  growth  rate  in  5 
years.  In  addition,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment recently  reported  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  has  fallen  to  7  percent 
and  that  productivity  growth  is  at  a  20- 
year  high. 

Finally,  statistics  of  economic  per- 
formance provide  further  evidence  of  a 
strong  and  growing  economy.  The 
index  of  leading  economic  indicators 
recently  had  the  largest  monthly  gain 
in  nearly  a  decade.  Reported  increases 
in  housing  starts,  surges  in  sales  of  do- 
mestically built  autos.  and  the  rise  in 
factory  orders  for  durable  goods  all  in- 
dicate the  economy  is  improving. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  am 
not  arguing  that  our  Nation  is  in  per- 
fect health  and  that  further  improve- 
ments are  not  necessary.  Certainly  the 
corporate  restructuring  and  layoffs  re- 
cently announced  in  the  computer  and 
aircraft  industries  and  by  retail  giants 
is  cause  for  concern.  Additionally, 
there  is  great  distress  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  especially  in  my  own 
State,  over  potential  military  base 
closings  and  associated  reductions  in 
military  and  civilian  employment. 
Nevertheless,  the  prescription  should 
not  be  further  taxation  and  deficit 
spending.  These  policies  could  impair 
the  recent  growth  in  our  economy  and 
further  remove  the  capital  required  for 
private  investment,  job  creation,  mar- 
ket expansion,  and  sustained  economic 
growth. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  budget 
resolution.  I  must  state  my  concern 
that  we  are  proceeding  on  debate  of  a 
budget  resolution  without  having  the 
President's  budget  before  us.  The  bur- 
den of  production  of  a  budget  rests 
with  the  administration.  However. 
Budget  Committee  hearings,  presen- 
tation of  committee  views  and  esti- 
mates, even  markup  and  reporting  of 
the  resolution  itself  have  occurred 
without  a  budget  before  the  Congress. 

The  budget  resolution  we  are  consid- 
ering today  calls  for  revenue  increases 
of  $295  billion,  one  of  the  largest — if  not 
the  largest — tax  increases  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  great  Nation.  I  am  ex- 
tremely concerned  that  the  resolution 
proposes  such  a  large  tax  increase 
without  further  restraint  in  Govern- 
ment spending.  Tax  increases  should  be 
the  measure  of  last  resort. 

The  budget  resolution  places  limita- 
tions on  new  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays by  budget  function.  However,  the 
resolution  does  not  make  real  reduc- 


tions in  total  Government  spending  or 
in  the  level  of  public  debt.  Total  Gov- 
ernment spending  continues  to  in- 
crease each  year  under  this  plan.  This 
increased  spending  and  the  accompany- 
ing annual  deficits  are  projected  to  re- 
sult in  £in  increase  in  the  national  debt 
of  nearly  $1.5  trillion. 

There  are  some  spending  reductions 
in  the  plan.  My  concern  is  in  the  re- 
shuffling of  spending  and  where  those 
reductions  occur.  For  example,  the 
plan  proposes  real  and  significant  re- 
ductions for  our  national  defense.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  to  create  an  environment 
where  reason  can  prevail,  our  Nation 
must  maintain  a  credible  force.  How- 
ever, reductions  in  planned  spending 
for  national  defense  is  reduced  over 
$112  billion.  This  reduction  is  almost 
double  the  $60  billion  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

Another  area  of  real  reduction  is  in 
agriculture.  Careful  review  of  the  plan 
reveals  a  heavy  burden  placed  on  the 
agrricultural  and  rural  elements  of  our 
society.  These  areas  have  suffered 
greatly  in  recent  years,  and  additional 
strain  may  have  a  detrimental  impact 
on  these  fundamental  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion's society. 

Nearly  all  other  budget  functions  re- 
ceive considerable  increases  in  outlay 
authority.  The  health  and  Medicare 
functions  nearly  double  over  the  5 
years  of  the  budget  plan.  Outlays  for 
education,  training,  employment,  and 
social  services  also  enjoy  substantial 
growth.  While  these  areas  need  assist- 
ance, we  must  be  careful  to  ensure  that 
Federal  spending  on  these  areas  is  cost 
effective. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  comment  on 
the  path  we  are  undertaking.  We  have 
a  great  opportunity  to  make  signifi- 
cant strides  toward  doing  what  the 
people  of  this  grreat  Nation  would  have 
us  do,  as  their  elected  representatives. 
The  Nation  wants  to  see  its  Congress 
and  President  work  toward  real  reduc- 
tions in  Government  spending,  elimi- 
nate deficit  spending,  and  reduce  the 
public  debt.  However,  there  is  no  man- 
date for  more  Government  programs, 
increased  spending  and  debt,  or  higher 
taxes  on  all  Americans. 

As  we  proceed  through  these  budget 
deliberations  and  the  ensuing  author- 
ization and  appropriation  process,  I 
hope  that  we  can  focus  on  the  Nation's 
economy  first.  There  is  room  for,  and 
undoubtedly  will  be,  genuine  disagree- 
ment on  some  issues.  Such  disagree- 
ment is  expected  and  even  healthy  in 
our  form  of  government.  I  encourage 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  seriously  con- 
sider all  proposals  which  may  be  of- 
fered during  this  debate  on  the  budget 
resolution. 


Senate  in  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  our  Republican  leader.  Sen- 
ator Dole,  on  the  passing  of  his  broth- 
er, Kenny.  There  is  a  very  special  bond 
between  brothers,  and  having  recently 
lost  a  brother  myself,  I  know  the  sor- 
row that  is  felt  by  Senator  Dole. 

While  I  was  not  privileged  to  know 
Kenny  Dole,  I  have  heard  Senator  Dole 
talk  about  him  with  great  affection 
and  pride  on  numerous  occasions. 
While  Bob  came  to  Congress,  Kenny  re- 
mained in  their  home  town  of  Russell, 
KS.  An  oil  lease  broker  by  trade. 
Kenny  Dole  was  also  a  very  public-spir- 
ited man,  and  he  devoted  countless 
hours  to  helping  people.  Upon  Kenny's 
death,  the  former  publisher  of  the  Rus- 
sell Daily  News  said  "I  don't  even 
know  the  number  of  people  he's  helped 
and  the  things  he's  done  for  the  com- 
munity." 

Kenny  Dole  never  met  a  stranger, 
and,  just  like  his  brother,  he  could  al- 
ways be  counted  upon  to  spice  up  any 
conversation  by  his  ability  to  make 
people  laugh.  He  was  also  like  his 
brother  in  his  deep  and  abiding  love  for 
his  country.  Citizens  in  Russell  will 
tell  you  that  Kenny  flew  a  flag  on 
every  patriotic  occasion,  and  that  his 
chest  would  swell  with  pride  whenever 
he  spoke  of  our  Nation. 

Kenny  Dole  was  his  brother's  biggest 
supporter.  He  was  a  loving  husband,  fa- 
ther and  grandfather,  and  a  loyal  and 
caring  friend.  Like  his  brother,  Kenny 
Dole  was  committed  to  making  a  dif- 
ference, and  he  did  so  in  a  personal  and 
very  sjjecial  way.  He  will  be  deeply 
missed. 

I  extend  my  deepest  condolences  to 
our  leader,  for  whom  we  all  have  the 
utmost  affection  and  respect;  to  his 
lovely  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  the  rest  of 
his  fine  family.  Our  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers are  with  all  of  them  in  this  time  of 
sorrow. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KENNY  DOLE  OF 

KANSAS 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President,  I 
know  I  speak  for  all  Members  of  the 


THE  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CITADEL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  my 
State's  most  unique  and  historic  insti- 
tutions. The  Citadel,  which  is  celebrat- 
ing its  sesquicentennial  anniversary  on 
March  20,  1993. 

The  South,  and  South  Carolina  in 
particular,  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished tradition  of  patriotism  and 
military  service.  From  the  War  for 
American  Independence  to  humani- 
tarian efforts  in  Somalia,  South  Caro- 
linians have  proudly  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces  and  contributed  to  the 
defense  of  this  Nation.  The  concept  of 
the  citizen-soldier  is  truly  alive  in 
South  Carolina,  especially  on  the 
grounds  of  The  Citadel,  the  Military 
College  of  South  Carolina. 

Though  the  school  was  established  in 
1842,  The  Citadel  can  trace  its  begin- 
nings to  1780,  when  the  residents  of 
Charleston  built  a  fortress  to  protect 


the  town  from  the  British.  The  fortress 
became  a  State  arsenal  in  1822.  and  be- 
came officially  known  as  The  Citadel. 
It  remained  an  arsenal  until  the  State 
legislature  passed  an  act  in  1842  to  es- 
tablish a  military  college  there.  The 
following  year,  20  cadets  reported  to 
The  Citadel  for  instruction,  beginning 
a  tradition  of  excellence  in  education, 
service,  and  citizenship  that  has  lasted 
150  years. 

The  Citadel's  mission  has  been  to 
create  whole  men,  individuals  who  will 
excel  in  any  undertaking  or  profession. 
The  college  accomplishes  this  by  creat- 
ing an  environment  where  undergradu- 
ates are  challenged  from  the  moment 
they  step  on  campus  and  join  the  corps 
of  cadets.  For  the  next  4  years,  each 
cadet  is  encouraged  to  develop  his 
mind,  body,  and  spirit  through  a  num- 
ber of  activities.  Cadets  are  required  to 
take  4  years  of  Reserve  Officer's  Train- 
ing Corps  training  and  participate  in 
athletic  activities.  Cadets  also  partici- 
pate in  NCAA  Division  I-AA  sports.  In 
fact.  The  Citadel  won  the  Southern 
Conference  championship  in  1992. 

Additionally,  cadets  are  expected  to 
maintain  a  commitment  to  academics 
and  a  high  grade  point  average.  The 
Citadel  is  consistently  ranked  as  one  of 
the  best  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  it  enjoys  one  of  the  highest 
graduation  rates  for  athletes  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  also  has  the  highest  student 
graduation  rate  among  public  colleges 
and  universities  in  South  Carolina. 

Madam  President,  as  demanding  as 
life  at  The  Citadel  may  be,  it  is  suc- 
cessful in  producing  bright,  assertive, 
and  well-rounded  young  men.  The  Cita- 
del can  proudly  point  to  legions  of 
graduates  who  have  gone  on  to  leader- 
ship positions  in  the  military,  govern- 
ment service,  business,  and  almost 
every  other  walk  of  life. 

From  the  arrival  of  the  first  cadets 
in  1843  to  today,  the  Military  College  of 
South  Carolina  has  served  our  State 
and  Nation  by  molding  whole  men — 
men  of  valor,  discipline,  integrity,  and 
honor. 

The  Citadel  has  grown  from  one 
city's  fortress  to  one  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  bastions  of  academic  endeav- 
or. Madam  President,  I  salute  The 
Citadel  on  this  important  anniversary. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  continue  to  per- 
form its  vital  mission  for  years  to 
come. 

Long  live  The  Citadel. 


THE  NEW  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY 
JOURNAL 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  the 
publisher  of  the  New  Electric  Railway 
Journal,  Paul  Weyrich,  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  floor  statement  made  by 
Senator  Pryor.  Mr.  Weyrich  asked  me 
to  review  the  substance  of  Senator 
Pryor's  statement  with  a  review  and  a 
response.  He  raised  several  concerns  re- 


garding the  publication  of  the  New 
Electric  Railway  Journal  by  the  Free 
Congress  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  tax- 
exempt  organization. 

Because  of  my  concern  for  inappro- 
priate spending  in  these  days  of  huge 
deficits,  my  interest  was  aroused  by 
Senator  Pryor's  statement  and  the 
media  interest  it  generated  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  on  NBC  News.  So 
I  decided  to  look  into  the  matter  of 
Federal  funding  for  the  journal. 

Based  on  my  review,  I  conclude  that 
the  Federal  grant  for  this  journal  is  a 
success  story  of  Government  funding.  I 
want  to  share  my  findings  with  my  col- 
leagues so  they  may  determine  for 
themselves  whether  the  project  is 
worthwhile  and  has  been  successful. 

According  to  information  provided  to 
me— again.  I  note  the  difficulty  of  ab- 
solute certainty,  but  I  made  my  best 
efforts  to  be  as  sure  as  I  can — the  idea 
for  the  Journal  arose  in  1987  among  in- 
terested parties  at  George  Mason  Uni- 
versity under  the  Free  Congress  Foun- 
dation. The  original  Electric  Railway 
Journal  was  published  from  1908  to  1932 
as  the  trade  magazine  of  the  inter- 
urban  transportation  trolley  indus- 
tries. As  they  went  into  decline,  they 
were  replaced  by  journals  related  to 
buses  and  other  transportation  modes. 
With  the  revival  of  interest  in  elec- 
tric railway,  starting  in  1980  with  the 
opening  of  the  San  Diego  trolley,  the 
idea  of  starting  a  new  trade  journal 
arose.  Dr.  James  Palmer,  an  engineer- 
ing professor  and  director  of  the 
George  Mason  University  Center  for 
Regional  Mobility,  advised  my  staff 
that  he  provided  the  impetus  for  the 
new  journal,  which  would  be  a  trans- 
portation think  tank.  Dr.  Palmer  had 
served  as  administrator  for  the  Re- 
search and  Special  Projects  Adminis- 
tration and  was,  in  fact,  an  appointee 
in  President  Carter's  Transportation 
Department. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration  was  interested 
in  promoting  light  rail  development.  In 
1988,  there  was  no  publication,  as  I  am 
told,  designed  to  review  transportation 
policy  issues  focusing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  light  rail  for  urban  and  inter- 
urban  mass  transit.  Dr.  Palmer  advised 
that  he,  in  collaboration  with  the  Free 
Congress  Foundation,  submitted  an  ap- 
plication to  UMTA  for  a  4-year  grant 
to  assist  with  the  startup  of  the  jour- 
nal. 

The  grant  proposal,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Palmer,  spelled  out  that  George  Mason 
University  faculty  would  provide  tech- 
nical input  on  substantive  issues  and 
articles  for  publication  of  the  journal, 
as  well  as  guidance  on  marketing,  and 
the  Free  Congress  Foundation  was  to 
be  responsible  for  production,  land, 
selling,  print,  and  mailing.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  Free  Congress 
Foundation  was  involved,  because 
George  Mason  University  does  not  have 
experience  in  magazine  design  and  pro- 


duction and  needed  a  production  part- 
ner for  the  venture. 

I  am  further  advised  that  there  was 
review  by  the  UMTA  staff  leading  to 
the  proposed  grant  being  approved  for  4 
years,  1988  through  1992,  with  a  grant 
totaling  $398,047,  of  which  the  Free 
Congress  Foundation  was  to  receive 
$273,295,  which  is  substantially  less 
than  the  half  million  dollars  alleged. 

The  funds  received  were  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  producing  the  journal,  and 
no  one  has  suggested,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, that  the  funds  were  in  any  way 
misused. 

When  the  original  grant  expired, 
George  Mason  University  applied  for  a 
2-year  extension,  which  was  granted 
with  an  increase  of  $128,000  of  which 
the  Free  Congress  Foundation  was  to 
receive  $111,000.  Again,  as  I  am  advised, 
the  Free  Congress  Foundation  was 
made  explicit  in  the  renewal  grant  ap- 
plication. With  a  2-year  extension,  the 
Free  Congress  Foundation  will  have  re- 
ceived approximately  $384,000  for  its  ef- 
forts in  producing  the  journal. 

Madam  President.  I  highlight  the 
fact  that  the  role  of  the  Free  Congress 
Foundation  has  been  known  since  the 
initial  application  and  certainly  re- 
futes any  suggestion  of  laundering 
through  the  university. 

The  publication  is  a  joint  venture. 
This  relationship  has  always  been  ex- 
plicit. So  I  suggest  that  the  use  of  the 
term  "laundered"  is  really  unfortu- 
nate. Nothing  appears  to  be  inappropri- 
ate in  the  way  a  professor  of  a  public 
university  sought  a  Federal  grant  to 
produce  this  journal. 

Because  the  bylaws  of  the  Free  Con- 
gress Foundation  prohibited  them  from 
accepting  Government  grants,  the 
grant  was  made  to  George  Mason  Uni- 
versity, but  the  role  of  Free  Congress 
Foundation  was  explicit  throughout 
the  entire  time. 

The  New  Electric  Railway  Journal 
has  proved  to  be  successful. 

While  there  are.  according  to  Mr. 
William  S.  Lind.  publisher  of  a  journal 
and  a  former  Senate  staffer,  about  14 
other  periodicals  for  the  railway  indus- 
try, the  New  Electric  Railway  Journal 
is  the  only  one  focusing  on  light  rail 
and  the  only  publication  providing  this 
kind  of  a  voice  as  renewer  or  com- 
mentator on  the  trade.  I  am  advised 
the  other  magazines  are  published  by 
fans  of  railroads  and  trolley  for  trans- 
portation companies. 

Beyond  that.  Madam  President,  the 
journal  has  been  widely  successful,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lind  in  the  2  years. 
When  the  2-year  extension  was  sought 
in  1992,  the  journal  covered  90  percent 
of  its  costs  and  has  sales  approximat- 
ing 8,000  copies  per  issue. 

On  its  face,  the  journal  is  nonpoliti- 
cal.  It  does  not  take  either  a  liberal  or 
conservative  perspective. 

Dr.  Palmer  of  George  Washington 
University  was  quoted  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  saying,  "We  look  at  the  jour- 
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nal  as  being  apolitical.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  a  journal  that  talks  about 
transit  is  somehow  political." 

In  sum,  Madam  President,  I  would 
suggest  that  where  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee with  expertise  in  the  field  sub- 
mits a  grant  application,  as  the  foun- 
dation noted  at  the  outset,  it  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  bjised  on  the  facts 
provided  to  me.  I  would  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  examine  the  new  Electric 
Railway  Journal  as  I  have.  I  submit  it 
has  met  the  requirements  for  the  ini- 
tial grant  and  renewal,  and  it  has  fully 
satisfied  the  terms  of  that  grant  and 
has  met  the  goal  set  out. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  indulgence. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  allowing  me 
this  time  and  yield  the  floor. 


RETIREMENT  OF  PATTI  KUEBLER 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Patti  Kuebler  of  Water- 
loo, lA,  for  10  successful  years  working 
with  Operation  Threshold. 

Patti  was  in  large  part  responsible 
for  the  development  of  such  new  pro- 
grams as  the  Transitional  Housing  Pro- 
gram for  Homeless  Families,  the 
Homeownership  Program  for  Low-In- 
come Families.  Family  Development 
Self-sufficiency  Program,  Project 
S.U.C.C.E.S.S.  with  the  Waterloo 
School  System,  and  the  Affordable 
Heating  Assistance  Program,  just  to 
name  a  few. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Patti  for  her 
outstanding  commitment  and  leader- 
ship to  both  local  and  State  councils, 
including  the  Black  Hawk  County 
Local  Homeless  Coordinating  Board, 
the  I-Care  Advisory  Council.  Cedar  Val- 
ley Food  Bank  Operations  Committee. 
and  the  Cedar  Valley  United  Way  Plan- 
ning and  Allocation  Committee. 

Patti  has  given  much  to  the  people  of 
Waterloo  and  the  State  of  Iowa.  It  is 
because  of  exceptional  people  like 
Patti  Kuebler  that  every  tomorrow  is  a 
little  bit  brighter  for  the  citizens  of 
Iowa. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  F.  SEMONIN. 
JR. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  President, 
it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  rise 
today  to  honor  an  outstanding 
Louisvillian  who  recently  passed  away. 
Paul  F.  Semonin,  Jr.,  of  Louisville, 
KY,  was  an  outstanding  citizen  as  well 
as  a  leader  in  his  profession  and  com- 
munity. 

Madam  President,  Paul  Semonin  was 
indeed  a  success  in  business.  He  was 
president  of  the  board  of  Paul  Semonin 
Realtors,  a  real  estate  and  develop- 
ment firm  founded  by  his  father  in  1914. 
Paul  Semonin.  Jr.  took  over  the  com- 
pany in  1941  and  under  his  stewardship 
the  company  grew  up  to  the  largest 
most  successful  real  estate  firm  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 


During  his  career  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Louisville  Board  of  Real- 
tors and  the  Kentucky  Association  of 
Realtors.  Additionally,  he  was  a  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors.  In  addition. 
Paul  Semonin  was  responsible  for  the 
development  of  several  residential  and 
commercial  properties,  among  these 
was  Indian  Hills,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected subdivisions  in  Louisville. 

While  we  all  admire  a  successful  en- 
trepreneur, I  believe  that  Paul 
Semonin  was  even  more  prosperous  as 
an  individual.  All  who  dealt  with  him 
came  away  knowing  they  had  encoun- 
tered a  Kentucky  gentleman  in  the  tru- 
est sense  of  the  word.  In  fact,  while  he 
was  known  as  a  shrewd  businessman, 
he  also  carried  with  him  a  reputation 
as  a  kind,  considerate,  and  caring 
human  being. 

Reputation  was  important  to  Paul 
Semonin.  in  fact  he  had  a  motto  that 
guided  the  way  he  conducted  himself  in 
all  aspects  of  his  life.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  share  this  motto 
now  with  my  colleagues  because  I  feel 
it  is  something  we  can  all  benefit  from. 
Your  Reputation 

A  reputation  for  honesty  and  integrity, 
and  one  deserving-  of  confidence,  creates  for 
you  the  image  that  best  assures  profits  in 
this  business. 

With  It.  success  will  be  yours  and  doors 
will  swing  wide  to  you. 

Without  it.  your  fate  surely  is  one  of  medi- 
ocrity and  failure. 

Paul  Semonin  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  Madam  President.  I  can  say  with 
great  certainty  that  he  lived  his  life 
with  that  motto  in  mind.  With  it  as  his 
guide  one  can  easily  understand  Paul 
Semonin's  lifelong  success.  His  com- 
mitment to  integrity  and  honesty  was 
unwavering  and  shone  through  in  ev- 
erything he  was  involved  in. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  Paul  F.  Semonin,  Jr.  Louis- 
ville will  certainly  miss  his  presence 
and  devotion  to  excellence.  The  city 
can  however  take  solace  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  Paul  Semonin  Realtors  will 
carry  on  proudly  in  his  legacy. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JUSTICE  BYRON 
WHITE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  join 
with  all  Members  of  this  Chamber  in 
extending  our  best  wishes  to  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Byron  White,  who  an- 
nounced today  that  he  would  retire 
from  the  Court  this  summer. 

Justice  White  has  given  31  years  of 
his  life  to  an  extremely  demanding  job. 
and  he  is  very  deserving  of  a  happy  and 
healthy  retirement. 

Later  this  year,  President  Clinton 
will  fulfill  his  constitutional  duty  of 
nominating  a  new  Justice,  and  sending 
his  name  to  the  Senate  for  our  advice 
and  consent.  His  will  be  the  first  Demo- 
crat nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  the 
Supreme  Court  nomination  process  was 
very  civilized.  What  was  once  civilized, 
however,  has  now  become  politicized. 

Throughout  the  Reagan  and  Bush  ad- 
ministration, the  Democrats  have  ex- 
hibited an  unfortunate  willingness  to 
turn  confirmation  hearings  into  par- 
tisan inquisitions. 

As  we  exhibited  throughout  the  con- 
firmation process  of  the  Clinton  Cabi- 
net, it  is  the  intention  of  Members  of 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  restore  some 
dignity  to  the  confirmation  process. 

During  the  campaign,  candidate  Clin- 
ton said  that  he  would  place  a  litmus 
test  in  his  judicial  nominations.  It  is 
my  hope  that  President  Clinton  will 
not  take  this  dangerous  step,  and  will 
simply  select  the  person— man  or 
woman — who  he  believes  is  best  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  the  Nation's  Highest 
Court. 

The  President  could  do  no  better 
than  nominating  someone  who  had  the 
same  devotion  to  upholding — and  not 
rewriting— the  Constitution.  And  the 
same  commitment  to  safeguarding 
America  from  crime  as  did  Justice 
Byron  White. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS? 
HERE'S  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  the 
Federal  debt — run  up  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—stood at  $4,214,956,287,399.95  as  of 
the  close  of  business  on  Wednesday. 
March  17. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  that  has  not  first 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  no  Member  of  Congress. 
House  or  Senate,  can  pass  the  buck  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  this  long-term 
and  shameful  display  of  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  dead  cat  lies  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  reckless 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress— spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  over  and  above  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  collected  in  taxes 
and  other  income.  This  has  been  what 
is  called  deficit  spending— but  it's  real- 
ly a  form  of  thievery.  Avereiged  out, 
this  astounding  interest  paid  on  the 
Federal  debt  amounts  to  $5.5  billion 
every  week,  or  $785  million  every  day- 
just  to  pay,  I  reiterate  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  the  interest  on  the  exist- 
ing Federal  debt. 

Looking  at  it  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica owes  $16,409.61— thanks  to  the  big 
spenders  in  Congress  for  the  past  half 
century.  The  interest  payments  on  this 
massive  debt  average  out  to  be  $1,127.85 
per  year  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America.  Or,  looking  at  it  still 


another  way,  for  each  family  of  four, 
the  tab — to  pay  the  interest  alone, 
mind  you— comes  to  $4,511.40  per  year. 

Does  this  prompt  you  to  wonder  what 
America's  economic  stability  would  be 
like  today  if,  for  the  past  five  or  six 
decades,  there  had  been  a  Congress 
with  the  courage  and  the  integrity  to 
maintain  a  balanced  Federal  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 


BROAD-BASED  COALITION  OF 
FARM,  OIL,  AND  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL INTERESTS  EMERGING 
IN  SUPPORT  OF  ETBE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Madam  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  had  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  enlightening  debate 
about  where  ethanol  should  fit  among 
our  national  priorities.  That  debate 
emphasized  the  ways  in  which  a  viable 
domestic  ethanol  industry  can  contrib- 
ute to  important  environmental,  en- 
ergy, agricultural  and  budget  policy 
goals.  The  question  facing  policy- 
makers is  how  best  to  promote  develop- 
ment of  that  industry. 

The  broad  challenge  facing  ethanol 
proponents  is  how  to  expand  the  mar- 
ket for  ethanol  and  make  its  cost  com- 
petitive with  other  fuels.  This  chal- 
lenge will  be  affected  by  policymakers' 
responses  to  three  important  ques- 
tions. 

First,  how  will  ethanol  be  treated  by 
the  President's  Btu  tax? 

Second,  will  ethanol  be  allowed  to 
play  a  role  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  refor- 
mulated gasoline  program  [RFG]  in 
ozone  nonattainment  areas? 

And  third,  what  potential  does  the 
commercialization  of  ethyl  tertiary 
butyl  ether,  or  ETBE,  hold  for  future 
ethanol  production? 

We  discussed  the  Btu  tax  question  on 
this  fioor  yesterday,  and  I  will  not  be- 
labor it  further  today.  A  proposed  RFG 
rule,  which  is  extremely  important  to 
the  development  of  the  domestic  etha- 
nol industry,  particularly  in  the  short- 
term,  was  promulgated  by  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration last  October  and  pub- 
lished for  public  comment  last  month 
by  EPA.  I  support  that  rule  and  believe 
strongly  that  finding  a  way  for  ethanol 
to  play  a  role  in  improving  air  quality 
in  ozone  nonattainment  areas,  as  was 
the  intent  of  Congress,  is  both  essen- 
tial and  doable.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Clinton  administration  offi- 
cials toward  that  end. 

Today,  however.  I  want  to  take  a 
minute  to  comment  on  the  tremendous 
promise  of  ETBE  and  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  legislation  that 
could  help  move  this  promising,  envi- 
ronmentally benign  renewable  fuel  to 
commercialization. 

Madam  President,  I  have  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  entire  spectrum 
of  renewable  fuels.  It  is  only  natural, 
however,  given  the  State  I  represent, 
that  much  of  my  interest  has  been  di- 
rected toward  the  enhanced  commer- 


cialization   of    agriculturally    derived 
fuels,  such  as  ethanol. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that,  since  my  first 
involvement  in  this  issue  as  a  freshman 
Congressman  14  years  ago,  the  fuel  eth- 
anol industry  has  made  impressive 
strides  on  a  number  of  fronts.  Particu- 
larly noteworthy  has  been  the  commer- 
cial development  of  new  technologies, 
spanning  the  spectrum  from  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  amount  of  energy 
required  to  manufacture  a  gallon  of 
ethanol.  to  new  methods  of  utilizing 
ethanol  in  gasoline  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving motor  vehicle  performance  and 
reducing  fuel-related  emissions. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  recent  ex- 
amples has  been  the  commercialization 
of  ETBE.  an  ether  produced  by  chemi- 
cally combining  ethanol  with 
isobutylene.  which  refiners  have  found 
advantageous  in  making  cleaner  burn- 
ing, reformulated  gasoline  with  lower 
volatility  and  toxics.  Over  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  ETBE  has  emerged  in  the 
eyes  of  petroleum  refiners,  automobile 
manufacturers  and  air  quality  experts 
as  one  of  the  oxygenates  likely  to  be  in 
widespread  use  over  the  next  few  years. 

And  what  does  this  mean  for  the  do- 
mestic ethanol  industry?  It  means  a 
tremendous  new  market  opportunity 
that  has  attracted  the  support  of  the 
agricultural  community,  oil  companies 
and  environmentalists,  three  impor- 
tant interests  that  have  not  often  seen 
eye-to-eye  on  energy  policy. 

Last  month,  an  unprecedented  coali- 
tion emerged  to  sign  a  letter  to  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Lloyd  Bentsen  request- 
ing his  support  for  "a  legislative  initia- 
tive to  promote  greater  use  of  ethanol 
derived  ethers  such  as  ethyl  tertiary 
butyl  ether,  better  known  as  ETBE,  in 
the  manufacture  of  reformulated  gaso- 
lines." The  letter  specifically  proposes 
"to  broaden  the  existing  blenders  in- 
come tax  credit  for  ethanol  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ethers  for  gasoline 
blending." 

In  advocating  the  establishment  of 
specific  tax  incentives  for  the  commer- 
cialization of  ETBE,  the  letter  further 
states  that,  "by  creating  new  market 
opportunities  for  domestically  pro- 
duced ethanol  derived  ethers,  economic 
growth  and  investment  opportunities 
can  be  developed  across  the  country.  It 
is  a  policy  that  makes  sense  for  Amer- 
ica and  a  sustainable  energy  future." 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  ETBE  letter 
to  Secretary  Bentsen  and  two  fact 
sheets  on  ethanol-based  ethers  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

And  just  what  groups  cosigned  this 
precedent-setting  letter  to  Secretary 
Bentsen?  The  names  are  significant: 
Amoco  Oil;  ARCO  Chemical:  Ashland 
Oil:  the  Clean  Fuels  Development  Coa- 
lition, the  National  Corn  Growers  As- 
sociation, the  Oxygenated  Fuels  Asso- 
ciation, Pekin  Energy,  the  Renewable 
Fuels  Association,  and  Texaco,  Inc. 


And  what  exactly  is  at  stake  in  this 
effort  to  promote  the  commercializa- 
tion of  ETBE?  Consider  the  potential 
contribution  of  this  renewably  derived 
fuel. 

One  hundred  twenty  billion  gallons  of 
gasoline  are  sold  in  the  United  States 
each  year,  and  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1990  have  set  the  stage 
for  a  major  transformation  of  this  huge 
market.  By  mandating  the  use  of  cer- 
tain nonpetroleum  based  additives, 
commonly  known  as  oxygenates,  on  a 
large  scale  beginning  in  1995,  this  stat- 
ute, through  its  reformulated  gasoline 
[RFG]  provision,  has  created  a  huge  po- 
tential market  that  could  be  met  in 
large  measure  by  the  establishment  of 
environmentally  clean,  alternative  liq- 
uid fuels  facilities  around  the  country. 

Proper  implementation  of  the  RFG 
program  over  time  could  help  reduce 
the  Nation's  trade  deficit  by  displacing 
imported  oil.  stimulate  the  creation  of 
stable,  skilled  jobs,  improve  air  qual- 
ity, and  provide  alternative  value- 
added  outlets  for  producers  of  natural 
gas.  grain  and  even  coal.  All  regions  of 
the  country  could  benefit,  and  the  Na- 
tion's energy  security  could,  for  the 
first  time  in  recent  memory,  see  real 
improvement. 

Put  in  perspective,  technology  ad- 
vances that  enable  the  cost-effective 
conversion  of  renewable  alcohols  to 
fungible,  clean-burning,  low  volatility 
gasoline  additives  like  ETBE.  TAEE 
and  similar  compounds  address  nearly 
all  of  the  policy  objectives  that  have 
been  set  by  the  Clinton  administration 
for  putting  the  American  economy 
back  on  track.  The  benefits  affect  a 
myriad  of  critical  national  priorities: 
environmental  quality;  job  creation; 
consumer  savings;  and  agricultural  and 
energy  security. 

Madam  President.  I  am  hopeful  that 
1993  will  be  the  year  when  national  en- 
ergy and  environmental  policy  recog- 
nizes the  full  potential  of  renewable 
fuels  for  meeting  these  critical  na- 
tional policy  goals.  All  renewable  fuels 
should  be  exempt  from  the  President's 
Btu  tax.  RFG  rules  should  acknowledge 
a  scientifically  supportable  role  for 
ethanol  in  ozone  non-attainment  areas. 
And  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
that  promotes  the  commercial  viabil- 
ity of  ETBE. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

February  9, 1993. 
Hon.  Lloyd  m.  Bentsen. 

Secretary,  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  organizations 
listed  below  respectfully  request  your  sup- 
port for  a  legislative  initiative  to  promote 
greater  use  of  ethanol  derived  ethers  such  as 
ethyl  tertiary  butyl  ether,  better  known  as 
ETBE.  in  the  manufacture  of  reformulated 
gasolines.  Specifically,  we  propose  to  broad- 
en the  existing  blenders  income  tax  credit 
for  ethanol  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
ethers  for  gasoline  blending. 
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We  believe  that  expansion  of  this  credit  as 
outlined  below  would  provide  the  following 
advantages: 

Support  American  agriculture  by  creating 
additional  opportunities  for  ethanol  in  the 
form  of  ETTBE  to  be  used  in  gasolines. 

Provide  U.S.  refiners  with  more  flexibility 
In  making  reformulated  gasolines  as  re- 
quired under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Promote  energy  security  by  reducing  de- 
pendence on  both  imported  crude  oil  and  im- 
ported gasoline  blending  components. 

Promote  job  opportunities  by  encouraging 
expansion  of  domestic  ether  and  ethanol  pro- 
duction capacity. 

To  carry  out  these  goals,  we  propose  the 
following  three  changes  to  the  existing  tax 
credit  for  ethanol  used  to  manufacture 
ETBE: 

1.  Make  the  tax  credit  available  to  a  broad- 
er range  of  taxpayers  by  making  it  equally 
creditable  against  the  Alternative  Minimum 
Tax  as  well  as  regular  income  tax. 

2.  Remove  the  tax  credit  from  taxable  in- 
come, consistent  with  other  tax  credits. 

3.  To  facilitate  IRS  enforcement,  make  the 
tax  credit  applicable  to  the  ETBE  at  the 
point  of  manufacture,  rather  than  at  the 
blender  location. 

By  creating  new  market  opportunities  for 
domestically-produced  ethanol  derived 
ethers,  economic  growth  and  investment  op- 
portunities can  be  developed  across  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  policy  that  makes  sense  for  Amer- 
ica and  a  sustainable  energy  future. 

Should  you  have  any  questions,  please  con- 
tact either  James  Pruitt  (Texaco:  202-331- 
1427).  Eric  Vaughn  (Renewable  Fuels  Asso- 
ciation:    202-289-3835),     or     Doug     Durante 
(Clean  Fuels  Development  Coalition:  301-913- 
9636).  At  your  convenience,  representatives 
of  our  organizations  would  be  happy  to  meet 
with  you  or  your  staff  to  review  our  proposal 
in  greater  detail.  We  would  appreciate  any 
support  your  office  could  provide  in  advanc- 
ing our  initiative. 
Respectfully. 
Amoco.  ARCO  Chemical  Company.  Ash- 
land Oil  Company.  Clean  Fuels  Devel- 
opment Coalition.  National  Corn  Grow- 
ers Association.  Oxygenated  Fuels  As- 
sociation.   Pekin    Energy.    Renewable 
Fuels  Association.  Texaco  Inc. 

Ethanol-Based  Ethers— ETBE  and  TAEE 

Clean  Air  Act  requirements  to  make  clean- 
er burning,  reformulated  gasoline  (RFG) 
with  lower  volatility  and  toxics  has  created 
new  interest  in  ethanol-based  ethers  such  as 
ETBE  (ethyl  tertiary  butyl  ether)  and  TAEE 
(tertiary  amyl  ethyl  ether). 

Energy  Environmental  Policy  Benefits.— 
Relative  to  other  oxygenates,  ethanol-based 
ethers  provide  refiners  with  more  flexibility 
and  economic  advantages  in  making  RFG. 

Unlike  other  oxygenates.  ETTBE  lowers  gas- 
oline volatility: 

ETTBE  provides  more  octane  and  will  en- 
able refiners  to  maintain  product  quality; 

ETTBE  enhances  energy  security  by  displac- 
ing more  gasoline  produced  from  imported 
crude,  and  reduces  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported methanol  and  MTBE  sources  for  RFG 
production.  This  decreases  our  trade  imbal- 
ance and  puts  more  biomass  energy  into  our 
transportation  energy  pool; 

Because  ethanol  in  the  form  of  ETTBE  can 
be  pipeline  shipped,  it  will  be  able  to  pene- 
trate markets  that  the  current  gasoline  sup- 
ply infrastructure  makes  difficult. 

These  combined  benefits  reduce  refinery 
Investments  and  decrease  the  cost  of  making 
low  volatility  and  reformulated  gasolines. 

Famx'Rural  Development  Policy  Bene- 
fits.—ETBE  is  made  with  domestic  ether  ca- 


pacity and  would  draw  on  mostly  domestic. 
non-p)etroleum  energy  sources  for  raw  mate- 
rials. 

ETTBE  Helps  American  Agriculture:  Mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  corn  could  be  used  In  the 
production  of  ethanol  for  ether  manufacture, 
increasing  rural  income  and  decreasing  farm 
program  costs. 

ETBE  Creates  Jobs:  Expands  domestic 
ether  capacity  and  ethanol  production  which 
creates  jobs  across  the  country  in  farming, 
plant  operation,  and  transportation  and  do- 
mestic energy  development. 

Removing  Barriers  to  ETTBE  Commer- 
cialization.—With  imports  suppressing  meth- 
anol market  prices  below  full  production 
costs  and  foreign  MTBE  capacity  being  de- 
veloped with  subsidized  raw  materials,  full 
development  of  U.S.  ETTBE  production  is  cur- 
rently unattainable.  Improvements  in  the  al- 
cohol tax  credit's  effectiveness  are  necessary 
for  commercialization  to  continue. 

Broad  Support.— A  cross  section  of  oil  re- 
finers, ethanol  producers,  farmers,  and  con- 
sumers support  changes  to  the  alcohol  tax 
credit  which  will  make  ethanol  based  ethers 
competitive  with  other  oxygenates. 

Regulations  proposed  by  the  EPA  to  imple- 
ment the  reformulated  gasoline  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Air  Act  will  require  sig- 
nificant capital  investment  by  refiners.  Ac- 
cording to  the  proposed  rule,  refiners  will  be 
required  to  reduce  the  amount  of  aromatics 
currently  used  for  octane  to  no  more  than  25 
percent;  reduce  mass-based  VOC  emissions 
by  dramatically  reducing  gasoline  volatility; 
and.  add  to  least  2.0  percent  oxygen  in  gaso- 
line to  further  reduce  exhaust  emissions. 

Several  oxygenates  will  compete  for  this 
new  market,  including  the  methanol-based 
ethers— MTBE  and  TAME.  But  the  stringent 
requirements  for  refiners  to  reduce  the  vola- 
tility of  gasoline  has  created  new  interest  in 
ethanol-based  ethers  as  well.  While  not  used 
today,  both  ETBE  (ethyl  tertiary  butyle 
ether)  and  TAEE  (tertiary  amyl  ethyl  ether) 
will  actually  reduce  the  volatility  of  gaso- 
line when  blended,  and  as  a  result  could  pro- 
vide refiners  with  significant  flexibility  and 
economic  advantages  in  the  production  of 
low  volatility  gtisolines  when  compared  to 
the  methanol-based  options. 

ETBE  can  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  re- 
formulated gasoline:  ETTBE  is  another  that  is 
produced  by  chemically  combining  ethanol 
with  isobutylene.  Most  isobutylene  for  oth- 
ers is  derived  from  butanes,  a  product  in  nat- 
ural gas  liquids.  Each  gallon  of  ETBE  con- 
tains about  0.42  gallons  of  ethanol.  The  pro- 
duction of  TAFE  is  similar  to  ETBE  except 
that  the  ethanol  is  chemically  combined 
with  isoamylene.  a  volatile  and  atmospher- 
ically reactive  hydrocarbon  that  is  currently 
blended  into  gasoline. 

COMPARISON  OF  BUTYL  ETHERS  AT  2  0  PERCENT  OXYGEN 
IN  RFG 
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As  noted  by  the  above  table.  ETBE  actu- 
ally lowers  gasoline  volatility  (RVP)  when 
blended  in  gasoline,  even  in  low  RVP,  sum- 
mer grade  RFG.  When  blended  for  oxygen,  it 
also  provides  25%  more  octane.  With  this 
added  flexibility,  refiners  may  significantly 
reduce  the  capital  investment  necessary  to 
meet  RFG  volatility  and  aromatic  require- 
ments. As  an  example,  refiners  must  de- 
crease their  summer  grade  of  gasoline  in  the 
south  from  7.8  psi  to  7.2  psl.  ETBE  will  pro- 
vide 0.5  psi  of  that  0.6  psi  reduction  when 
blended  for  oxygen  in  RFG. 


In  addition,  the  higher  volume  of  ETBE 
necessary  to  meet  the  oxygen  content  speci- 
fication for  RFG  will  result  in  a  greater  dis- 
placement of  other  gasoline  compounds  such 
as  benzene,  sulphur,  olefins  and  high  boiling 
compounds  currently  in  gasoline.  The  com- 
bination of  greater  displacement  and  higher 
octane  will  assist  the  refiners  in  reducing 
aromatics  such  as  benzene,  toluene  and  xy- 
lene, thereby  assisting  refiners  in  meeting 
the  required  15%  reduction  in  toxics.  This 
will  enable  refiners  to  produce  RFG  without 
sacrificing  gasoline  performance  or  quality. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  numerous 
studies  by  industry.  EPA  and  other  institu- 
tions conclude  that  ETBE  compares  quite  fa- 
vorably to  MTBE  on  both  emissions  and  per- 
formance. 

ETTBE  Economics:  Given  the  superior 
blending,  performance  and  emissions  charac- 
teristics of  ETBE.  a  refiner's  decision  to  use 
ethanol  as  a  feedstock  for  ethers,  as  opposed 
to  methanol,  would  appear  to  be  both  obvi- 
ous and  simple.  Unfortunately,  the  economic 
advantage  for  methanol,  which  has  been  im- 
ported from  foreign  energy  sources  for  as  low 
as  25  cents  per  gallon,  makes  the  manufac- 
turers of  ETTBE  produced  from  American 
grain-derived  ethanol  uneconomic,  and  a 
change  to  the  existing  ETTBE  credit  is  nec- 
essary for  commercialization  to  continue. 

Proposed  changes  to  the  ETBE  Credit:  In 
1990.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  clarified 
that  ethanol  used  in  the  production  of  ETTBE 
or  similar  ethers  qualified  for  the  54  cent- 
per-gallon  alcohol  blenders  credit  under  Sec- 
tion 40  of  the  Code.  However,  the  structure  of 
the  credit  lends  itself  to  a  number  of  limita- 
tions. For  one.  the  value  or  use  of  this  credit 
is  dependent  upon  a  refiner's  tax  status 
which  Huctuates  from  year  to  year.  A  com- 
pany will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ETTBE  credit  anytime  it  falls  into  Alter- 
native Minimum  Tax  or  is  not  producing  any 
taxable  income.  Another  problem  is  that  the 
credit  is  currently  claimed  by  the  gasoline 
marketer  rather  than  the  ether  producer. 
ETBE  will  be  distributed  in  gasoline  blends 
by  a  number  of  refiners  at  many  different 
marketing  locations.  Thus,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  Impossible,  for  the  ETTBE  pro- 
ducer to  capture  the  value  of  the  credit  from 
the  market  place.  It  also  creates  account- 
ability problems  for  IRS  in  trying  to  mon- 
itor and  enforce  the  qualifying  volume  of 
ethanol  at  all  the  possible  gasoline  market- 
ing locations.  Lastly,  the  value  of  the  tax 
credit  is  mitigated  by  its  designation  as  tax- 
able income.  As  a  result  of  these  limitations, 
the  availability  of  the  credit  has  not  stimu- 
lated the  expected  commercialization  of 
ETBE. 

To  make  the  section  40  credit  workable 
and  allow  ethanol  based  ethers  to  be  com- 
petitive with  other  oxygenates  for  ether 
manufacture,  three  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  are  necessary: 

(1)  Make  the  credit  available  to  a  broader 
range  of  potential  customers. — The  credit 
should  not  be  subject  to  a  taxpayer's  tax  sta- 
tus. The  credit  should  be  equally  creditable 
against  the  Alternative  Minimum  Tax  as 
well  as  regular  income  tax. 

(2)  Make  the  credit  competitive.— To  make 
ethanol  based  ethers  competitive  with  other 
oxygenates,  the  credit  must  be  removed  from 
taxable  income,  consistent  with  other  tax 
credits. 

(3)  Improve  IRS  en/orcement.— The  credit 
should  be  applied  to  the  smaller  number  of 
ETTBE  manufacturers,  rather  than  to  the 
hundreds  of  potential  ETTBE  blenders  in  the 
market  place. 

Public  Policy  Benefits  of  a  More  Workable 
ETTBE  Credit:  By  creating  new  market  oppor- 


tunities for  domestically-produced  ethanol. 
tremendous  economic  growth  and  invest- 
ment opportunities  will  develop  across  the 
country. 

ETBE  Helps  American  Agriculture:  While 
methanol  can  be  produced  from  domestic 
natural  gas  (Itself  an  important  alternative 
fuel),  future  methanol  demand  will  most 
likely  be  satisfied  by  expending  foreign  ca- 
pacity with  low  cost  natural  gas.  However, 
ethanol  for  ETBE  is  produced  from  American 
grain,  increasing  rural  income  and  decreas- 
ing farm  program  costs. 

ETBE  Creates  Jobs:  If  most  of  the  growth 
in  new  ether  demand  created  with  the  U.S. 
Clean  Air  Act  is  satisfied  by  new  foreign 
MTBE  capacity,  it  will  only  result  in  a  net 
reduction  of  U.S.  jobs  to  accommodate  the 
imported  oxygenate.  However,  ETBE  will 
only  be  produced  domestically  using  U.S. 
ethanol  production  which  is  labor  intensive 
and  creates  many  thousands  of  jobs  across 
the  country  in  farming,  plant  operation,  and 
transportation. 

ETBE  Enhances  Energy  Security:  Relative 
to  other  oxygenates,  ethanol -derived  ethers 
such  as  ETBE  displaces  even  more  gasoline 
produced  from  imported  crude.  Since  ETBE 
will  almost  exclusively  be  made  from  U.S. 
raw  materials,  development  of  this  ether  will 
reduce  dependency  on  imported  methanol  or 
MTBE  as  well  as  imported  crude  for  gasoline. 
Therefore,  ETBE  produced  from  ethanol  will 
reduce  our  trade  imbalance  and  increase  U.S. 
energy  security. 

ETBE  Enhances  Refining  Marketing  Oper- 
ations: Ethanol  in  the  form  of  ETBE  can  be 
pipeline  shipped.  Therefore,  it  will  be  able  to 
penetrate  markets  that  the  current  gasoline 
supply  infrastructure  makes  difficult. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  changing  the 
ETBE  credit  to  allow  ethanol  to  compete  ef- 
fectively with  methanol  for  ether  production 
is  supported  by  a  broad  cross  section  of  oil 
refiners,  ethanol  producers,  farmers,  and 
consumers.  It  is  a  policy  which  makes  sense 
for  America  and  a  sustainable  energy  future. 


AMERICA'S  ROLE  IN  ASIA- 
INTERESTS  AND  POLICIES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  very  important  report  on 
America's  role  in  Asia.  Indeed,  the  title 
of  the  report,  "America's  Role  in 
Asia— Interests  and  Policies,"  signifies 
both  the  promise  of  the  future  of  Amer- 
icas  relations  with  Asia  and  the  neces- 
sity of  devising  effective  policies  which 
will  achieve  that  promise.  No  longer 
can  we  afford  to  mouth  the  platitudes, 
to  give  voice  to  the  cant  of  diplomacy; 
we  must  engage,  we  must  perform,  we 
must  defend  America's  interests  with 
policies  grounded  in  a  learned  under- 
standing of  the  new  Asia  and  Americas 
role  in  that  vital  region  of  the  world. 

I  am  grateful.  Madam  President,  to 
the  distinguished  scholars  and  policy 
experts  from  both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment who  contributed  of  their  time 
and  intellect  and  energy  to  inform  the 
report  prepared  by  the  Center  for  Asian 
Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Asia  Foundation. 
This  report  argues  that  Asia  rivals  Eu- 
rope in  importance  to  the  United 
States.  It  also  makes  clear  that  the  re- 
gion has  never  received  sustained, 
high-level   attention   from   either   the 
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Congress  or  the  executive  branch.  Re- 
grettably, the  report  notes  that  U.S. 
prestige  and  influence  have  declined  in 
Asia.  Fortunately,  the  report  rec- 
ommends steps  to  be  taken  to  reverse 
this  decline. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  intend  to 
discuss  the  report  at  length  today:  it 
should  be  read.  It  is  well  written  and 
informative.  I  do  not  pretend  to  im- 
prove on  it  in  these  remarks.  But,  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  read — no.  studied— by 
my  colleagues.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  we  must  concern  ourselves 
with  domestic  affairs,  but  I  am  also  not 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  foreign  affairs 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  our  abil- 
ity to  provide  safety,  security,  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  for  our  people.  If  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  learn  nothing  more 
from  this  report  than  the  fact  that 
America  now  sells  more  to  Japan  than 
it  does  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  France 
combined,  it  will  be  worth  the  reading. 
If  they  also  learn  that,  despite  the  vol- 
ume of  American  sales.  Japan  amassed 
a  surplus  of  $100  billion  in  its  trade 
with  the  United  States  last  year,  the 
report  may — I  say  may — awaken  us  to 
the  need  to  devise  policies  to  protect 
and  enlarge  United  States  interests  in 
Asia. 

Madam  President,  to  avoid  excessive 
costs.  I  will  not  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  would,  however,  ask  that  the  fore- 
word, preface,  and  part  I — the  crux  of 
the  report — be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  full  report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Asia  Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Foreword 

In  September  1991.  The  Asia  Foundation's 
Center  for  Asian  Pacific  Affairs  (CAPA)  con- 
vened a  planning  conference  to  develop  a 
project  on  America's  role  in  Asia  following 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  In  January  1992  Wil- 
liam Fuller,  the  president  of  The  Asia  Foun- 
dation, and  CAPA's  executive  director, 
Casimir  Yost,  asked  the  two  of  us  to  chair  a 
working  group  to: 

Examine  the  political,  economic,  and  secu- 
rity changes  occurring  in  Asia; 

Explore  the  implications  of  these  changes 
for  American  interests  and  policies;  and 

Produce  a  report  making  recommendations 
with  resoect  to  U.S.  policies  and  priorities  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region,  including  Northeast, 
Southeast,  and  South  Asia. 

The  working  group,  which  met  four  times 
between  May  and  October  1992.  was  composed 
of  American  policy  experts  from  in  and  out 
of  government.  Lt.  General  (ret.)  William 
Odom  chaired  a  separate  study  group  focus- 
ing on  security  challenges  facing  the  United 
States  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  General 
Odom's  group  met  twice,  and  his  group's 
findings  were  reported  to  our  group.  In  addi- 
tion, a  preliminary  draft  of  the  final  report 
was  reviewed  by  the  CAPA  Advisory  Council 
chaired  by  Douglas  Bennet.  President  of  Na- 
tional Public  Radio. 

This  report  on  "America's  Role  in  Asia- 
Interests  and  Policies"  reflects  the  discus- 
sions of  these  seven  meetings.  Roughly  70 
people,  representing  a  spectrum  of  opinion 
and  expertise,  were  involved  in  one  or  more 


of  these  meetings.  William  Bamds.  who  has 
worked  in  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
Casimir  'Yost,  executive  director  of  CAPA. 
were  primary  drafters  of  the  report.  Mem- 
bers of  the  working  group  were  not  asked  to 
agree  formally  to  the  final  statement.  For 
government  officials  who  pwirticipated  in  our 
deliberations,  this  would  have  been  particu- 
larly inappropriate.  All  members  of  the 
working  group  joined  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacities; none  spoke  on  behalf  of  any  agency 
or  institution. 

This  report  provides  a  framework  for  con- 
sidering America's  role  in  Asia.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  Part  I  summarizes  major 
findings  arising  from  our  deliberations,  iden- 
tifies immediate  issues  requiring  decisions, 
and  outlines  longer-term  priorities  for  U.S. 
policies  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Part  II 
analyzes  these  longer-term  priorities  and  of- 
fers specific  recommendations  for  pursuing 
them. 

We  commend  this  report  to  policymakers 
and  analysts,  and  we  support  its  rec- 
ommendations. We  believe,  and  the  report 
argues,  that  the  primary  and  immediate 
challenges  facing  our  country  are  at  home. 
However,  we  firmly  believe  that  in  an  inter- 
dependent world  our  domestic  problems  can 
best  be  addressed  in  a  stable,  international 
environment  characterized  by  expanding 
economic  well-being  and  an  increasing  com- 
mitment to  democratic  values.  The  United 
States  must  continue  to  play  a  significant 
role  in  global  affairs  to  ensure  these  positive 
developments.  This  report  seeks  to  illu- 
minate the  issues  and  provide  direction  as 
policymakers  proceed  to  form  policies  to- 
ward a  region  vital  to  America. 

We  are  grateful  to  The  Brayton  Wilbur 
Foundation  and  The  Lynde  and  Harry  Brad- 
ley Foundation.  Inc..  for  assisting  in  the  un- 
derwriting of  the  deliberations  of  the  work- 
ing group  and  to  The  Asia  Foundation's  Cen- 
ter for  Asian  Pacific  Affairs  for  sponsoring 
this  effort.  This  report,  of  course,  should  not 
be  taken  as  an  expression  of  Foundation 
views,  but  its  production  is  very  much  in 
keeping  with  the  Center's  efforts  to  convene 
bipartisan  groups  to  examine  the  difficult 
challenges  facing  the  nations  and  peoples  of 
the  Asia-Pacific  region.  It  is  intended  that 
future  CAPA-sponsored  working  groups  will 
examine  in  greater  depth  issues  identified  in 
this  report  as  being  critical  to  "America's 
Role  in  Asia." 

Robert  Scalapino. 
Co-Chair,  America's  Role   Working  Group. 

Robson  Research  Professor  of  Government 

Emeritus.    University    of    California    at 

Berkeley. 

Lewis  Coleman. 
Co-Chair,    Ameria's   Role    Working   Group, 

Vice        Chairman        of       the       Board, 

BankAmerica  Corporation. 
preface:  seize  the  moment 
Despite  domestic  challenges  confronting  it 
today,  the  United  States  is  the  strongest  na- 
tion in  the  world — economically,  politically, 
and  militarily  America's  strength,  however, 
is  Increasingly  dependent  upon  the  vitality 
and  stability  of  other  key  global  regions.  No 
nation,  even  the  strongest,  can  stand  aloof 
and  alone  in  these  times. 

Of  the  key  global  regions,  none  may  be 
more  crucial  to  U.S.  interests  than  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region.  Indeed,  we  are  already  a  part 
of  his  region,  with  the  western  United  States 
extending  into  the  mid-Pacific.  Asia  is  our 
economic  lifeline,  the  locale  of  nations  that 
will  play  key  roles  in  the  21st  century  and  a 
primary  testing  ground  for  settling  regional 
disputes. 
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On  balance,  there  is  reason  for  optimism 
regarding  the  future  of  Asia.  Economically  it 
continues  as  one  of  the  fastest  developlngr  re- 
^ons  in  the  world.  Politically,  the  basic 
trend  is  toward  greater  openness,  even  with- 
in most  authoritarian  states.  And  with  ideol- 
ogy having  declined  in  importance,  political 
differences  are  a  reduced  obstacle  to  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  interaction.  The  risks  of 
a  major  power  conflict  in  this  region  are 
fewer  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  in  the 
20th  century.  Today,  most  nations,  whatever 
their  political  system,  are  concentrating  on 
domestic  concerns. 

There  is  no  absence  of  problems,  to  be  sure. 
Two  divided  nations  continue  to  exist  in 
Asia,  having  made  progress  in  their  mutual 
relationships,  but  with  no  final  resolution  in 
sight.  Moreover,  a  variety  of  other  terri- 
torial issues  exists,  some  between  major 
countries.  In  southern  Asia,  ethnic,  reli- 
gious, and  regional  differences  provide  addi- 
tional complexities.  Despite  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  military  budgets  of  many  Asian 
nations  continue  to  rise.  Nor  can  nuclear 
proliferation  be  ignored. 

Beyond  this,  rapid  economic  development 
creates  its  own  problems.  Class  and  regional 
differences  grow.  Urbanization  brings  new 
challenges,  as  does  the  breakdown  of  tradi- 
tional values.  Asia  is  spearheading  this  age 
of  global  revolution,  taking  the  risks  im- 
plicit in  progress. 

Understandably,  the  question  of  how  to 
balance  stability  and  development  is  every- 
where a  central  concern. 

In  this  setting,  the  continuing  presence  of 
the  United  States  is  crucial,  to  Asia  and  to 
us.  Virtually  every  Asian  nation  wants  the 
United  States  to  remain  a  major  actor  in  the 
region,  recognizing  the  need  for  a  balancing 
force,  a  cushion  between  states  still  bur- 
dened with  hostile  legacies.  Further,  they 
see  the  United  States  as  a  source  of  advanced 
technology  and  training  for  the  coming 
Asian  generations,  and  an  important  market 
for  Asian  exports;  a  political  system  that, 
whatever  its  shortcomings,  has  inspired 
many  as  the  best  means  of  liberating  the 
human  spirit,  and  a  culture  that  partakes  of 
every  variation,  classical  and  modern. 

The  task  for  the  United  States  is  first  to 
realize  that  in  this  revolutionary  age.  there 
can  be  no  final  answers,  no  permanent  insti- 
tutions. Accepting  complexity  and  experi- 
mentation are  essential.  We  must  operate  at 
unilateral,  bilateral,  regional,  and  global 
levels  simultaneously,  the  mix  altered  as 
each  situation  demands.  The  supreme  chal- 
lenge for  America's  leaders  is  to  explain 
complex  issues  and  incremental  approaches 
so  Americans  accept  constructive  long-term 
engagement  rather  than  demand  short-term 
solutions. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  broad  move- 
ment be  from  unilateralism  to 
multilateralism— both  in  decision-making 
and  the  execution  of  policies.  Americans 
rightfully  demand  greater  burden-sharing  in 
international  affairs  from  other  nations:  we 
must  also  accept  greater  decision-sharing. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  allocation  of  au- 
thority among  subnational.  national,  and 
international  institutions  will  be  crucially 
important  to  peace  and  development  in  Asia 
as  elsewhere.  This  issue  will  never  be  finally 
resolved,  with  constant  re-examination  as 
required,  as  the  United  States  herself  has  so 
graphically  illustrated.  Nationalism  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  powerful  force,  but 
many  concerns  of  great  import  to  citizens  of 
modern  states  are  local  in  nature.  At  the 
same  time,  economic  tides  drive  us  toward 
new  regional  and  global  experiments,  and  the 


revolution  in  communications  makes  isola- 
tion increasingly  passe,  even  for  the  most  re- 
mote nations.  For  these  reasons,  we — and 
others — must  operate  at  many  levels  simul- 
taneously. 

Of  paramount  importance  is  getting  our 
own  house  in  order.  But  attention  paid  ex- 
clusively to  domestic  issues  would  be  self-de- 
feating and.  indeed,  impossible,  given  the  na- 
ture of  the  contemporary  world.  This  is  the 
1990s,  not  the  1930s.  In  addition  to  supporting 
current  regional  and  global  efforts,  we  must 
bargain  rigorously  to  obtain  fair  trade  and 
investment  practices.  The  American  people 
will  accept  no  less,  nor  should  they.  But  in 
the  economic  realm,  as  in  other  realms,  we 
must  build  coalitions  opposing  exclusive- 
ness.  national  or  regional,  and  continue  to 
support  the  principle  of  a  free  and  open  mar- 
ketplace— of  goods  and  ideas.  The  latter  goal 
is  built  into  American  culture. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  imperative  that 
here.  too.  we  build  coalitions.  Democracy 
and  human  rights  values  must  be  inter- 
nationalized to  be  advanced  effectively. 
Within  these  values,  moreover,  there  is  room 
for  variation,  depending  upon  the  given  cul- 
ture and  stage  of  development  of  a  nation. 
The  world  never  has  been  and  will  never  be 
cast  in  a  single  mold. 

In  dealing  with  authoritarian  states,  it  is 
wise  to  remember  that  even  in  the  most 
rigid,  elements  of  pluralism  are  present,  a 
product  of  the  extraordinary  developments 
of  recent  years.  Leninism  is  fighting  a  rear- 
guard action.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  sophisti- 
cated policy  that  plays  to  such  pluralist  ele- 
ments, noting  that  international  involve- 
ment abets  greater  diversity  and  openness  in 
authoritarian  states.  Isolation  buttresses  ex- 
tremism. 

Finally,  this  is  the  age  when  the  term, 
"comprehensive  security,"  has  become  al- 
most universally  accepted,  with  economic 
and  social  quotients  recognized  as  growing  in 
importance.  It  is  proper  that  our  military 
budget  be  reduced  and  our  military  strategy 
be  reconsidered,  with  an  Increasing  emphasis 
upon  rapid  deployment  and  mobile  forces.  It 
is  also  proper  that  nations  aligned  with  us 
accept  greater  responsibility  for  their  own 
defense,  especially  in  terms  of  ground  forces. 

But  at  this  delicate  juncture  there  is  still 
no  substitute  in  this  vital  region  for  Amer- 
ican military  credibility;  nothing  would  be 
more  destabilizing  than  a  precipitous  strate- 
gic withdrawal  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  at  a  juncture  of  history  when  the 
opportunities  for  creative,  new  policies  are 
unexcelled.  The  type  of  global  conflict  that 
devastated  the  world  twice  in  this  century  is 
virtually  impossible  at  present.  Science  and 
technology  now  offer  new  ways  of  solving  or 
reducing  age-old  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. And  most  leaders  and  people  are  in  a 
flexible,  experimental  mood  with  respect  to 
economic,  social,  and  political  issues  and  in- 
stitutions. The  window  of  opportunity  that 
exists  today  may  not  always  be  present.  No 
one  can  predict  what  the  power  configura- 
tions of  the  21st  century  will  be.  especially  if 
we  have  not  created  new  policies  and  a  new 
set  of  institutions,  regional  and  global. 

PART  I.  CHANGE  IN  ASIA 
An  Oi'erview 
This  is  a  time  of  enormous  fluidity  in  Asia. 
The  receding  Russian  presence  has  stimu- 
lated improved  relations  between  a  number 
of  states  in  the  region.  Rapid  economic 
growth  has  created  prosperity  in  many  coun- 
tries of  the  region  and  has  fostered  an  ex- 
panding middle  class.  Intraregional  trade  is 
more  than  40  percent  of  all  Asian  trade— up 
from  30  percent  in  1986.  And  widening  par- 


ticipation   in    governance    is    occurring    in 
many  countries  in  the  region. 

A  central  question  now  is  how  Asia  will  or- 
ganize itself.  Regional  stability  could  be  un- 
dermined by  leadership  succession  struggles 
in  Vietnam.  China.  North  Korea,  and  Indo- 
nesia. The  unresolved  issue  of  Korean  unifi- 
cation is  particularly  troubling  because  of 
the  pivotal  geographic  position  of  the  two 
Koreas  between  Ja[>an  and  China.  Govern- 
ment institutions  in  much  of  the  region  are 
weak;  there  are  no  region-wide  multilateral 
institutions.  Historical  animosities  and  un- 
defined roles  for  regional  players  foster  un- 
certainly. Official  economic  cooperation  in 
Asia  has  only  recently  begun  to  develop, 
with  the  formation  of  Asia-Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  (APEC).  a  regional  forum. 
The  United  States  and  Asia 

In  recent  years.  American  policy-makers 
in  the  Executive  Branch  and  Congress  have 
focused  much  of  their  attention  on  the  enor- 
mous challenges  and  opportunities  created 
by  the  political  upheavals  in  the  formal  So- 
viet Union  and  Central  Europe.  No  one  can 
question  the  importance  of  the  breakup  of 
the  Soviet  empire  and  of  the  unification  of 
Germany. 

However,  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in 
our  ties  with  key  Asian  states.  In  some  cases 
we  were  not  at  fault.  Pakistan  seems  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  its  nuclear  program. 
The  Philippine  Senate  refused  renewal  of  our 
base  agreements.  China's  treatment  of  its 
citizens  strained  Bljing's  relations  with 
many  capitols  beyond  Washington. 

However,  Asia  has  not  received  sustained, 
high-level  attention  in  the  U.S.  Executive 
Branch  and  Congress  In  recent  years.  Few 
members  of  Congress  are  knowledgeable 
about  Asia,  and  senior  cabinet  officers  have 
given  only  sporadic  attention  to  the  region. 
Individual  issues  have  excited  Interest,  but 
there  has  not  been  broad  U.S.  engagement 
with  the  region  and  its  leaders.  Further,  U.S. 
Government  economic  policies  toward  the 
region  have  been  poorly  coordinated. 

Regrettably,  U.S.  prestige  and  influence 
are  declining  in  Asia.  In  part,  this  is  simply 
a  reflection  of  the  rising  influence  of  other 
players  in  the  region,  including  Japan  and 
China.  However,  other  factors  are  also  im- 
portant: Asian  leaders  are  disturbed  at  our 
inability  to  take  the  hard  decisions  to  re- 
store the  health  of  our  domestic  economy. 
They  worry  that  their  access  to  the  huge 
American  market  will  be  significantly  re- 
stricted. Second,  many  Asian  leaders  do  not 
believe  the  United  States  will  remain  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  its  security  commit- 
ments in  Asia.  They  worry  about  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  relations  with  both  China  and 
Japan.  Many  Asian  leaders  want  the  U.S. 
militarily  and  economically  engaged  in  the 
region,  not  the  least  as  a  hedge  against  ex- 
panding Chinese  or  Japanese  power. 

At  the  same  time,  some  Americans  fear  the 
rising  competitiveness  of  Asian  economies 
and  they  question  the  justification  for  main- 
taining U.S.  forces  in  Asia. 

A  fundamental  rupture  of  trans-Pacific 
links  is  unlikely  in  the  short  run.  Our  resid- 
ual strength  in  Asia  is  enormous.  Our  mar- 
kets, our  military  presence  in  the  region,  our 
technology,  and  our  higher-education  system 
are  all  important  components  of  American 
influence. 

But  we  are  witnessing  the  gradual  weaken- 
ing of  political  ties  between  this  country  and 
the  region  while  private,  commercial,  and  fi- 
nancial links  are  growing.  Loss  of  U.S.  polit- 
ical influence  in  Asia  means  more  decisions 
will  be  made  in  Asian  capitals  without  ref- 
erence to  U.S.  wishes  or  interests.  Reversing 
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this  trend  requires  greater  American  atten- 
tion to  the  region  and  new.  more  construc- 
tive U.S.  policies. 

Challenges  and  Opportunities  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  Region 

Asia  rivals  Europe  in  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  presents  us  with  a  com- 
plex security  environment.  Six  of  the  world's 
nine  largest  armies  are  Asian,  and  the  mili- 
tary budgets  of  many  Asian  nations  are  ris- 
ing. Animosities  among  and  within  a  number 
of  Asian  countries  are  high.  While  the  direct 
threat  to  the  United  States  has  declined, 
risk  of  conflict  disrupting  regional  stability 
remains  substantial  on  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula, around  the  borders  of  China,  and  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  Through  its  mili- 
tary presence  in  Asia  and  treaty  relation- 
ship>s,  the  United  States  supports  regional 
stability.  Our  presence  has  facilitated  the 
Asian  economic  boom.  Our  precipitous  with- 
drawal could  have  dangerous  adverse  con- 
sequences for  regional  stability  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

The  new  or  emerging  leaders  of  Asia  are, 
by  and  large,  pragmatists  less  committed  to 
ideology  than  their  predecessors  and  deter- 
mined to  capture  the  economic  potential  of 
the  region.  They  see  prosperity  coming 
through  cooperation,  not  confrontation. 

This  is  a  region  where  there  is  growing  ac- 
ceptance of  market  economies,  and  there  are 
enormous  opportunities  for  positive  engage- 
ment between  Asian  nations  and  the  United 
States,  already  an  active  participant  in 
Asia's  economic  growth. 

In  1980  U.S.  trans-Pacific  trade  roughly 
equaled  our  trade  with  Western  Europe.  By 
1991  U.S.  trade  across  the  Pacific  was  over  40 
percent  greater  than  our  trade  with  Western 
Europe,  totaling  more  than  $315  billion.  We 
sell  more  to  Japan  than  to  Germany.  Italy, 
and  France  combined.  In  1991  we  sold  more 
to  Indonesia  alone  that  to  all  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Asian  growth  rates  insure 
growing  markets  for  a  wide  range  of  U.S. 
goods  and  services.  Asian  infrastructure 
projects  offer  huge  opportunities  for  U.S. 
firms.  Roughly  two  million  American  jobs 
can  be  related  to  U.S.  merchandise  exports  of 
$118  billion  to  the  Asia-Pacific  region  in  1991. 
Exports  of  American  services  to  the  region 
are.  of  course,  responsible  for  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  additional  jobs. 

Finally.  Asian  nations  are  struggling  with 
many  of  the  same  issues  that  concern  us:  en- 
vironment, health,  the  role  of  women  in  soci- 
ety, and  governance.  We  can  and  should 
learn  from  each  other. 

Meeting  Challenges  and  Seizing  Opportunities 
in  Asia 

The  Clinton  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress face  significant  challenges  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  president  was  elected  with  a 
mandate  for  domestic  renewal  and  change, 
but  must  be  alert  to  global  risks  and  oppor- 
tunities. Foreign  crises  can  interfere  with 
domestic  renewal,  while  active  participation 
in  the  global  economy  can  help  the  United 
States  restore  its  domestic  economic  health. 

It  is  essential  that  the  administration  con- 
tinually solicit  and  listen  to  Asian  views. 
For  too  long,  Asia  has  been  treated  as  rel- 
atively unimportant.  Further,  we  should  not 
let  single  issues  dominate  our  relations  with 
individual  nations.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  should  ignore  its  critical 
interests  or  deeply  held  views.  It  does  mean 
that  we  must  take  into  account  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  our  interests  in  the  region  and 
with  individual  countries. 

We  must  develop  a  policy  of  active  engage- 
ment with  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  The  Clin- 


ton administration  faces  immediate  issues  in 
Asia,  coupled  with  the  necessity  to  craft  a 
long-term  approach  to  the  region.  Some 
questions  cannot  be  avoided;  others  can  be 
avoided  only  at  great  risk.  The  consequences 
of  bad  decisions  can  endure  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  precisely  because  our  major  focus  must 
be  on  domestic  priorities  that  foreign  policy 
questions  must  be  handled  with  extraor- 
dinary care. 

Few  issues  can  be  handled  unilaterally  by 
the  United  States.  Some  can  be  managed  bi- 
laterally, but  increasingly  we  and  our  Asian 
partners  must  work  cooperatively  through 
regional  and  multilateral  organizations  and 
coalitions  to  meet  security,  economic,  envi- 
ronmental, and  other  challenges.  Successful 
diplomacy  in  the  1990s  and  beyond  will  in- 
creasingly entail  our  operating  on  multiple 
levels. 

The  Immediate  Agenda 

What  follows  is  a  checklist  of  issues  relat- 
ing to  our  Asia-Pacific  interests  that  need 
prompt  attention.  Most  of  the  issues  requir- 
ing immediate  attention  cannot  be  solved 
quickly.  What  is  needed  are  solid  beginnings 
to  good,  longer-term  policies. 

The  United  States  must  expand  its  exports 
abroad  as  part  of  a  broad-based  effort  to  im- 
prove America's  domestic  economic  perform- 
ance. Prompt  conclusion  of  the  Uruguay 
Round  of  trade  talks,  on  terms  acceptable  to 
the  United  States,  will  facilitate  this  expan- 
sion in  Asia  and  around  the  world.  Insuring 
that  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment (NAFTA)  does  not  exclude  imports 
from  the  other  regions  will  help  open  and  ex- 
pand markets  in  Asia.  Improving  the  ability 
of  the  various  U.S.  Government  agencies  to 
coordinate  global  economic  policy  will  help 
lay  the  groundwork  for  success. 

Many  Asians  are  apprehensive  about  the 
durability  of  U.S.  security  commitments,  in- 
cluding maintaining  a  substantial  military 
presence  in  the  region.  It  is  essential  that 
these  commitments  be  reaffirmed  promptly. 
Doing  so  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  a 
subsequent  review,  carried  out  with  our 
Asian  partners,  of  how  these  commitments 
might  best  be  pursued  in  the  future. 

The  centrality  of  the  U.S. -Japan  alliance 
should  be  reaffirmed,  while  setting  in  place  a 
process  for  reviewing  and  coordinating  U.S. 
policies  toward  this  critical  Asian  partner. 

U.S.  relations  with  China  may  face  an 
early  test.  It  is  vital  that  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration prepare  for  comprehensive  dialogue 
with  China  on  issues  ranging  from  human 
rights,  to  trade,  arms  transfers,  and  regional 
security.  It  would  be  unwise  to  take  imme- 
diate action  on  any  one  aspect  of  the  bilat- 
eral relationship  pending  a  full  review  of  our 
overall  relationship  with  the  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  China  {PRO. 

The  administration  should  focus  imme- 
diate attention  on  the  broad  issue  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.  While  solutions  will  not  come  easily, 
this  problem  is  worsening  and  could  affect 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  region,  from 
South  to  Northeast  Asia. 

Subject  to  continued  progress  on  the  Pris- 
oner-of-War/Missing-in-Action  (POW.MIA) 
issue,  progressive  normalization  of  relations 
with  Vietnam  should  continue,  leading  to  a 
listing  of  the  U.S.  embargo  and  diplomatic 
relations. 

The  future  stability  of  Cambodia  is  in  seri- 
ous doubt.  The  United  Nations"  presence 
there  must  receive  our  continuing  support  to 
reduce  further  disruptions  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  This  crisis  is  an  important  test  case 
of  the  world  community's  ability  to  fashion 
and  sustain  multilateral  responses  to  secu- 
rity challenges  in  the  post-Cold  War  era. 


The  Long-Term  Agenda 

Nothing  will  be  simple  for  the  United 
States  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Asia's  continuing  remarkable  economic 
progress  offers  a  huge  and  expanding  market 
for  U.S.  goods  and  services,  but  Asian  pene- 
tration of  the  U.S.  market  remains  a  signifi- 
cant challenge.  Our  security  problems  in  the 
region  are,  at  once,  easier  and  more  complex. 
Eaisier  because  Soviet  power  is  no  more.  Rus- 
sia is  unlikely  to  exert  serious  infiuence  in 
Asia  for  some  time  to  come.  More  complex 
because  the  remaining  threats  are  more  lo- 
calized and  the  contribution  to  regional  sta- 
bility of  the  American  military  presence  in 
the  region  more  difficult  to  explain.  Finally, 
while  progress  has  occurred  in  Asia  in  the  di- 
rection of  opening  political  processes,  au- 
thoritarian and  Leninist  states  remain.  Asia 
is  not  destined  to  have  a  single  political 
order. 

Our  relations  in  the  region,  including 
every  bilateral  relationship,  will  be  charac- 
terized by  elements  of  cooperation  and  com- 
petition. Other  countries  will  demand  to  be 
part  of  decisions,  particularly  where  their  in- 
terests are  directly  affected.  Consultation 
will  be  more  important  in  the  future.  We  will 
have  to  be  mindful  about  the  limits  of  our 
infiuence.  We  cannot  expect  to  be  both  less 
present  in  the  region  and  more  infiuential. 
We  must  guard  against  actions  taken  to  sat- 
isfy narrow  constituencies  in  this  country, 
that  do  not  further  broad  U.S.  interests  in 
the  region. 

Increasingly,  we  must  seek  multilateral 
approaches  to  the  security,  economic,  politi- 
cal and  environmental  challenges  in  Asia. 
The  era  of  America  dictating  to  individual 
countries  is  largely  over,  except  where  our 
most  vital  Interests  are  directly  involved. 
We  should  look  on  this  emerging  reality  as 
providing  the  opportunity  for  unprecedented 
trans-Pacific  cooperation. 

The  central  task  of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration is  te  craft  and  implement  a  strategy 
toward  the  Asia-Pacific  region  that  accom- 
modates this  complexity  while  furthering 
U.S.  participation  in  Asian  economic  growth, 
maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  re- 
gion, and  the  peaceful  evolution  of  authori- 
tarian regimes  toward  more  open  political 
systems.  In  these  efforts,  progress  will  not  be 
linear.  We  should  expect  setbacks.  We  may 
face  difficult  choices  between  preserving  par- 
ticular American  jobs  and  furthering  a  free- 
trade  system  and  between  arms  exports  and 
arms  control. 

It  is  essential  for  three  reasons  that  the 
United  States  develop  a  comprehensive,  co- 
herent approach  to  Asia  and  that  the  presi- 
dent take  pains  to  articulate  that  policy  to 
the  citizenry:  (1)  the  American  people  will 
not  support  a  policy  they  cannot  understand. 

(2)  an  unsupported  and  incoherent  policy  will 
be  attacked  and  undermined  in  Congress,  and 

(3)  continued  cooperation  between  Asian 
states  and  the  United  States  will  depend  on 
our  credibility  as  an  active  player  in  the  re- 
gion. 

Asia  is  important  to  the  United  States,  but 
not  all  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  equally 
important  to  us.  U.S.  interests  in  their  full- 
est dimensions — economic,  security,  politi- 
cal— come  together  in  Northeast  Asia.  The 
focus  of  our  interests  in  Southeast  Asia  will 
be  primarily,  but  not  exclusively,  economic. 
Constructive  American  relations  with  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  will  enhance  stability  in  the  re- 
gion. In  South  Asia  we  have  a  special  inter- 
est in  insuring  that  the  risks  of  nuclear  and 
missile  proliferation  not  become  greater  and 
that  the  terrible  problems  of  hunger,  disease, 
and  population  growth  are  addressed. 
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U.S.  policies  In  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
should,  therefore,  focus  on  the  following  pri- 
orities which  are  identified  in  brief  below 
and  examined  in  detail  in  Part  II  of  this  re- 
port: 

Seizing  econonnic  opportunities. 

Safeguarding  U.S.  security  and  political 
interests. 

Sustaining  and  expanding  freedom. 

Recasting  the  U.S. -Japan  relationship. 

Setting  Sino-American  relations  in  a  new 
context. 

Confronting  environmental  challenges. 

Seizing  Economic  Opportunities  in  Asia 

Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  op- 
portunities and  challenges  offered  by  the 
Asia-Pacific  region,  which  holds  the  fastest 
growing  economies  in  the  world.  Advancing 
American  economic  competitiveness  is  a 
challenge  not  only  for  U.S.  firms  and  work- 
ers but  also  for  the  U.S.  Government.  Not 
only  must  conditions  in  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic environment  encourage  higher  pro- 
ductivity, but  the  U.S.  Government  must 
continue  its  drive  to  open  markets  through- 
out the  world  and  to  harness  a  wide  range  of 
currently  underfunded  and  often  uncoordi- 
nated government  programs  to  support  most 
effectively  the  expansion  of  U.S.  exports. 

Safeguarding  U.S.  Security  and  Political 
Interests  in  Asia 

It  remains  in  our  interest  that  no  single 
foreign  power  dominate  Asia.  The  threat  of  a 
direct  attack  on  the  United  States  has  vir- 
tually disappeared.  However,  our  military 
presence  in  the  region  contributes  to  stabil- 
ity by  helping  to  prevent  regional  animos- 
ities from  erupting.  Regional  peace  could  be 
disrupted  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  between 
China  and  one  of  its  neighbors,  or  between 
India  and  Pakistan.  Major  conflict  could 
place  in  jeopardy  important  U.S.  economic 
interests  in  the  region.  It  is  critical,  there- 
fore, that  for  the  foreseeable  future  the  Unit- 
ed States  maintain  a  credible  forward-based 
military  presence  in  Asia.  Alterations  in  the 
American  military  role  in  Asia  are  Inevi- 
table, but  we  must  continue  to  work  with 
others  in  the  region  to  foster  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  This  requires  our  contin- 
ued physical  presence  on  the  ground  in  Asia, 
even  if  at  reduced  levels. 
Sustaining  and  Expanding  Freedom  in  Asia 

Economic  growth  and  the  attractiveness  of 
democratic  values  and  processes  have 
spurred  political  liberalization  in  a  number 
of  Asian  countries.  The  linkage  between  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  the  prospects  for  great- 
er political  openness  in  Asia  is  clear.  Plural- 
ism is  increasing  in  most,  though  not  all,  of 
the  authoritarian  regimes  in  Asia.  This 
trend  deserves  our  encouragement.  We  must 
support  emerging  democracies  through  both 
government  and  private  initiatives.  A  pre- 
mium, moreover,  must  be  upon  inter- 
nationalizing such  causes  as  support  for 
human  rights.  In  most  cases,  the  cause  of 
greater  political  openness  is  advanced  by  en- 
gaging rather  than  isolating.  We  should  seek 
not  to  impose  our  institutions,  but  rather  to 
encourage  indigenous  efforts  at  reform.  We 
must  make  it  clear,  however,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  supports  more  open  and  demo- 
cratic political  systems. 

Recasting  the  U.S. -Japan  Relationship 

The  U.S. -Japan  relationship  is  the  central 
U.S.  bilateral  relationship  in  Asia.  If  it  is 
positive,  much  else  falls  into  place  in  the  re- 
gion. If  it  is  adversarial,  our  interests 
throughout  the  region  can  be  harmed.  We 
must  not  let  one  issue  so  dominate  the  rela- 
tionship that  the  whole  relationship  is  ad- 


versely affected.  Greater  partnership  with 
Japan  must  be  forged  on  a  wide  range  of  is- 
sues. This  requires  that  we  include  Japan  in 
the  decision-making  process.  Japan,  in  turn, 
must  play  a  more  responsible  role  in  global 
economic  and  political  affairs.  It  is  in  the 
U.S.  interest  that  we  work  on  a  common 
agenda  with  Japan  seeking  global  economic 
growth,  expanded  assistance  to  developing 
countries,  greater  political  openness,  new  ap- 
proaches to  regional  tensions,  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  environment.  We  should  not  seek 
a  greatly  expanded  role  for  Japan  in  the  se- 
curity field.  That  would  only  exacerbate 
fears  among  Japan's  neighbors.  Japan's  lim- 
ited role  should  not.  however,  preclude  its  di- 
rect participation  in  United  Nations  oper- 
ations, such  as  those  currently  underway  in 
Cambodia.  We  should  seek  agreement  with 
Japan  on  what  constitutes  equitable  sharing 
of  the  burdens  imposed  on  both  our  countries 
in  playing  leadership  roles  around  the  world. 

Setting  Sino-American  Relations  in  a  New 
Context 

If  Japan  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  con- 
structive collaboration  with  the  United 
States.  China  poses  a  risk  of  confrontation. 

Our  dilemmas  with  respect  to  China  are 
real.  We  have  a  significant  trade  deficit  with 
China  and  differences  with  respect  to  Chi- 
nese arms  transfers  and  human  rights  poli- 
cies. Fifteen  nations  border  on  China  and 
many  have  important  ongoing  or  potential 
differences  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  (PRC).  On  the  other  hand,  China  is  ca- 
pable of  exerting  positive  infiuence  over  the 
Khmer  Rouge  in  Cambodia  and  over  North 
Korea.  China's  seat  on  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  allows  Beijing  to  block  action  as 
well  as  facilitate  United  Nations  responses 
to  crises.  Very  significant  economic  linkages 
have  been  formed  among  southern  China, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan.  In  sum,  China  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  significant  regional 
[K)wer  and  one  capable  of  playing  a  global 
role  in  certain  instances. 

It  is  not  in  our  interest  that  China  be  iso- 
lated. It  is  in  our  interest  that  China  become 
more  Involved  in  the  world  community  by 
facing  the  complexities  that  international 
participation  inevitably  brings.  China  re- 
mains a  test  case  of  the  proposition  that,  in 
time,  economic  liberalization  can  lead  to  po- 
litical liberalization.  It  is  in  America's  inter- 
est that  both  occur  and  that  our  policies  en- 
courage both. 

Confronting  Environmental  Challenges  in 
Asia 

It  is  inevitable  that  immediate  issues  will 
dominate  the  administration's  agenda,  but 
joining  with  our  Asian  partners  in  confront- 
ing the  environmental  challenges  of  the  re- 
gion must  command  administration  and  con- 
gressional attention.  This  cannot  be  a  uni- 
lateral effort  of  the  United  States;  only  co- 
operative actions  can  succeed.  Fresh  ai>- 
proaches  and,  perhaps,  new  institutions  must 
be  considered. 

We  must  reassert  our  support  of  family 
planning  efforts  in  Asia.  (More  than  half  of 
all  global  population  growth  occurs  in  Asia 
with  an  annual  increment  in  excess  of  50  mil- 
lion people.) 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  Government  should  ac- 
tively support  the  transfer  of  environmental 
technology  and  methods  to  Asian  countries 
and  peoples. 


day  of  Helen  Hayes,  but  there  is  a  spe- 
cial sadness  here  in  Washington  and  in 
the  capital  city  of  my  State  of  South 
Carolina, 

Helen  Hayes  was  a  daughter  of  the 
District  of  Columbia— born,  raised,  and 
schooled  here.  She  began  her  stage  ca- 
reer at  the  age  of  5  at  the  National 
Theater  in  1906,  and  ended  it  here  66 
years  later  in  a  performance  at  Catho- 
lic University's  Hartke  Theater.  Less 
well  known  is  the  fact  that  Helen 
Hayes  had  a  special  relationship  with 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  in  Co- 
lumbia, where  she  received  an  honor- 
ary degree  and  devoted  herself  to  im- 
proving the  school's  drama  program. 

Madam  President,  Helen  Hayes  will 
be  long  remembered  as  the  grand  lady 
of  American  theater  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  know  her  personally  will  also  re- 
member her  as  one  of  the  grand  human 
beings  of  the  20th  century.  Our  grief  at 
Helen  Hayes'  passing  is  tempered  by 
our  vivid  memory  of  her  rich  and  pas- 
sionate life. 


HELEN  HAYES:  IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President, 
the  entire  Nation  and  much  of  the 
world  mourns  the  passing  on  Wednes- 


ROBERT  KENNEDY  REMEMBERED 
BY  MARK  SHIELDS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President, 
Mark  Shields  is  a  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  a  popular  tele- 
vision pundit.  A  quarter  century  ago, 
he  was  our  colleague  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  as  an  adviser  to  then-Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  of  New  York.  Bobby  and  I 
were  both  freshman  Senators  together, 
and  I  have  tremendously  fond  memo- 
ries of  our  times  together. 

Those  memories  were  brought  back 
to  me  as  I  read  Mark  Shields'  superb 
memoir  of  Bobby  Kennedy's  1968  cam- 
paign in  Monday's  Post.  Shields  vividly 
recalls  Bobby's  remarkable  blend  of 
toughness  and  compassion,  and  how 
those  qualities  allowed  him  to  unite 
urban  blacks  and  northern  working- 
class  whites  behind  his  candidacy. 

Madam  President,  the  Shields  col- 
umn titled  "'Twenty-Five  St.  Pat- 
ricks Days  Ago*  *  *':  Robert  Kennedy 
Was  a  Different  Kind  of  Candidate," 
will  strike  a  chord  in  all  of  us  who  have 
devoted  our  lives  to  politics.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues,  and  to  that 
end  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  was  not  like  most  presidential  cam- 
paigns where  the  terminally  careful  can- 
didate strives  not  to  make  waves,  mistakes 
or  powerful  enemies.  It  was  a  different  cam- 
paign, one  where  the  presidential  candidate 
would  regularly  and  harshly  scold  his  audi- 
ences for  their  selfishness.  For  the  can- 
didate, it  was  not  enough  merely  to  comfort 
the  affiicted  who  loved  him;  he  deliberately 
chose  to  affiict  the  comfortable  as  well. 

Twenty-five  St.  Patrick's  Days  ago,  after 
hesitating  probably  too  long,  Robert  Ken- 
nedy began  his  run  for  president.  Since  1968, 
an  awful  lot  has  changed  in  our  country  and 


in  our  world.  But  the  legacy  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy is  timeless:  That  rare  candidate  who 
has  the  guts  to  tell  an  audience  both  what 
the  candidate  obviously  believes  and  what 
the  audience  obviously  does  not  want  to  hear 
can  succeed  politically  and,  more  important, 
move  a  people. 

Since  Robert  Kennedy,  in  the  insightful 
words  of  the  conservative  thinker.  Jeffrey 
Bell,  "no  liberal  leader  has  come  close  to 
uniting  blacks  and  northern  working-class 
whites."  Never  was  that  special  appeal  of 
RFK  more  apparent  than  on  May  6.  1968, 
when  his  open  convertible  was  cheered  by 
the  crowds  on  the  streets  of  Gary,  Ind.  On 
one  side  of  the  candidate  was  Tony  Zale,  a 
hometown  hero  to  the  Eastern  European 
Americans  and  former  middleweight  cham- 
pion, and  on  the  other  Richard  Hatcher,  the 
first  black  mayor  of  the  city. 

During  the  last  quarter  century  of  clear 
Republican  dominance  of  our  presidential 
politics,  the  GOP  had  been  the  warrior  party 
of  big  shoulders,  quick  fists  and  growing  de- 
fense budgets.  During  that  same  time,  the 
Democrats  had  been  the  nurturing,  compas- 
sionate, more  traditionally  maternal  party, 
especially  good  with  children,  the  sick  and 
the  elderly. 

Uniquely.  Robert  Kennedy  was  both  au- 
thentic warrior  and  genuine  nurturer.  Tough 
and  combative,  called  "ruthless"  by  his 
elitist  critics.  Kennedy  relentlessly  preached 
a  political  gospel  of  compassion.  His  back- 
bone was  rock  hard;  his  heart  did  bleed  for 
all  those  who  lived  on  the  margin  and  in  the 
shadows. 

Earlier  in  Indianapolis.  Robert  Kennedy, 
according  to  The  Post's  David  Broder,  had 
"encountered  the  sharpest  heckling  of  his  In- 
diana campaign  at  the  Indiana  University 
Medical  Center."  Kennedy  was  there  "booed 
and  hissed  as  his  observations  on  Social  Se- 
curity, segregation,  the  draft  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  government  and  medicine  drew 
strong  opposition  from  man.v  in  his  audi- 
ence." One  medical  student  demanded  of 
Robert  Kennedy:  "Where  are  you  going  to 
get  the  money  for  all  these  federally  sub- 
sidized programs  you  are  talking  about?"  In 
reply,  conspicuous  for  its  concise  candor, 
Kennedy  made  his  campaign  managers 
wince:  "From  you." 

There  was  none  of  the  old  reliable  politi- 
cian's talk  about  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  or 
closing  loopholes.  Kennedy  simply  and 
straightforwardly  spoke  the  allegedly 
unpalatable  truth.  He  affiicted  the  com- 
fortable. 

Only  three  weeks  later  at  Creighton  Uni- 
versity in  Omaha,  just  two  days  before  the 
Nebraska  primary,  Kennedy  asked  how  many 
of  his  mostly  college  audience  favored  defer- 
ring students  from  the  draft  then  in  effect. 
The  majority  of  the  hands  went  up.  Kennedy 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  indignation. 

•"Look  around  you.  How  many  black  faces 
do  you  see  here?  How  many  American  Indi- 
ans, how  many  Mexican  Americans?  ...  If 
you  look  at  any  regiment  or  division  of  para- 
troopers in  Vietnam,  45  percent  of  them  are 
black.  You're  the  most  exclusive  minority  in 
the  world.  Are  you  just  going  to  sit  on  your 
duffs  and  do  nothing  or  just  carry  signs  in 
protest?" 

In  Indianapolis  and  Omaha.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy told  all  of  us  he  knew  he  could  not  get 
everyone's  vote,  that  he  was  willing  to  write 
off  some  constituencies.  In  Gary,  Robert 
Kennedy  offered  a  Democratic  populist  vi- 
sion that  embraced  and  appealed  to  both 
American  blacks  and  American  working- 
class  whites. 

RFK's  populism  argued  that  just  as  schools 
test  students,  communities  ought  to  be  able 


to  test  their  schools,  that  the  federal  welfare 
program  was  destructive  and  hurtful  to  the 
poor  and  that,  because  he  believed  in  a  gov- 
ernment that  was  effective  and  energetic,  de- 
centralization of  power  away  from  Washing- 
ton must  be  achieved.  That  was  liberal  her- 
esy in  1968. 

Full  disclosure  and  the  confiict  of  interest 
fever  require  that  I  reveal  that  I  worked  for 
Robert  Kennedy  in  that  1968  campaign.  And 
25  years  later,  I  still  miss  him. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  DAY 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Madam  President, 
this  week,  citizens  throughout  the 
country  are  paying  tribute  to  Amer- 
ican farmers  and  ranchers.  Having 
grown  up  on  a  family  farm,  it  was  with 
a  sense  of  pride  that  I  cosponsored  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  36,  proclaiming 
March  20,  1993.  as  "National  Agri- 
culture Day," 

America's  leadership  in  agriculture  is 
unequaled  in  the  world.  In  no  American 
workplace  is  there  found  the  kind  of 
hard  work,  productivity,  cooperation, 
neighborly  concern,  creative  use  of  ap- 
plied science,  and  independence  than 
on  our  farms  and  ranches.  More  than 
200  different  commodities  are  produced 
on  more  than  2  million  farms  in  this 
country,  either  for  domestic  or  foreign 
markets. 

Agriculture  as  an  industry  contrib- 
utes an  estimates  21  million  jobs,  or  17 
percent  of  the  national  work  force,  and 
accounts  for  nearly  16  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Annually,  the 
United  States  exports  over  40  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  farm  products, 
amounting  to  12  percent  of  world  farm 
trade.  These  exports  reduce  our  deficit 
in  nonfarm  trade  by  17  percent.  Each 
dollar  of  those  exports  generates  an- 
other SI. 59  in  economic  activity,  much 
in  the  nonfarm  sector. 

Madam  President,  agriculture  is 
America's  No.  1  industry.  American  ag- 
riculture, in  turn,  is  No.  1  in  the  world. 
American  farmers  grow  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  world's  soybeans.  40  percent 
of  the  world's  corn,  and  25  percent  of 
the  world's  grain  sorghum.  American 
agricultural  production  totals  $138  bil- 
lion—$73.5  billion  in  corps  and  $64.3  bil- 
lion in  livestock. 

All  of  this  means  jobs.  The  U.S.  food 
and  fiber  system  provides  jobs  for  more 
than  20  million  people,  from  farmers  to 
processors  to  supermarket  clerks. 

Each  U.S.  farmer  and  rancher  sup- 
plies enough  food  and  fiber  for  more 
than  128  poeple — 94  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  34  abroad.  The  American  farm- 
er truly  feeds  the  world.  At  home,  U.S. 
consumers  spend  over  $500  billion  each 
year  on  food. 

Madam  President,  U.S.  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  already  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  world.  Yet,  they  continue 
working  to  improve  their  productivity. 
Output  per  acre  was  40  percent  higher 
in  1987  than  in  1967.  An  hour  of  farm 
labor  produces  nearly  eight  times  as 
much  food  and  other  crops  in  1987  as  it 
did  in  1947. 


My  State  of  South  Dakota  is  truly 
representatives  of  American  agri- 
culture. Agriculture  is  South  Dakota's 
No.  1  industry,  and  it  is  the  Nations" 
No.  1  industry.  Recently,  South  Dakota 
State  University  [SDSU]  issued  a  re- 
port which  measured  the  impact  of 
South  Dakota  agriculture.  The  study 
shows  that  agriculture  in  South  Da- 
kota contributes  $13.2  billion  to  the 
State's  economy.  That  amount  is  more 
than  three  times  larger  than  any  other 
single  industry  in  the  State.  The  SDSU 
study  also  explains  that  just  a  1-per- 
cent increase  in  South  Dakota's  agri- 
cultural output  would  increase  the 
State's  industrial  output  by  $141  mil- 
lion, create  1,230  jobs,  and  increase 
wages  by  $19  million. 

Madam  President,  South  Dakota  is 
among  the  leading  agricultural  States 
in  the  Nation.  Consider  the  following 
national  rankings: 

No.  1  producer  of  oats; 

No.  2  producer  of  rye: 

No.  2  producer  of  flaxseed; 

No.  2  producer  of  sunflower  seed; 

No.  5  producer  of  all  hay: 

No.  6  producer  of  barley; 

No.  6  producer  of  all  wheat: 

No.  9  producer  of  soybeans  for  beans: 
and 

No.  9  producer  of  corn. 

Nationally,  South  Dakota  also  ranks 
8th  in  cash  receipts  from  farm  market- 
ings of  cattle  and  calves,  wheat,  and 
barley:  9th  in  hogs  and  soybeans:  10th 
in  sorghum  grain;  and  13th  in  com. 
South  Dakota  is  ranked  20th  in  the  Na- 
tion in  cash  receipts  from  total  farm 
marketings,  14th  in  livestock  market- 
ings, and  28th  in  crops.  If  South  Dakota 
were  a  separate  country,  it  would  be 
among  the  top  10  corn-producing  coun- 
tries in  the  world. 

South  Dakota  exported  over  $750  mil- 
lion of  agricultural  products  in  1990. 
Feed  grains  and  products  were  the 
leading  commodity,  valued  at  $247  mil- 
lion, followed  by  wheat.  $165  million, 
and  soybeans.  $134  million.  South  Da- 
kota also  utilizes  more  ethanol  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Nation. 

Madam  President,  that  is  quite  im- 
pressive. The  fine  South  Dakotans  in- 
volved in  agriculture  can  be  justifiably 
proud  of  their  contribution  not  only  to 
South  Dakota  but  to  the  Nation.  The 
fine  Americans  producing  our  Nation's 
food  and  fiber  can  be  justifiably  proud 
as  well.  They  have  successfully  met  the 
challenges  of  recent  years  and  are 
ready  to  confront  the  challenges  that 
lie  ahead.  Their  story  is  remarkable.  It 
is  one  that  is  not  told  often  enough, 
but  it  is  one  worth  repeating  over  and 
over  again. 

Today  we  take  off  our  hats  to  the 
American  farmer.  In  no  other  sector  of 
the  world  is  there  found  greater  pro- 
ductivity, dedication,  or  flexibility  to 
survive  in  a  constantly  changing  world. 
Let  us  all  salute  the  fine  Americans 
who  contribute  to  making  American 
agriculture  the  No.  1  industry  in  the 
world. 
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Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  a  local 
South  Dakota  paper  honoring  National 
Agriculture  Week  in  South  Dakota  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Freeman  Courier.  Mar.  17.  1993] 
South  Dakota  Honors  agriculture 

Governor  George  S.  Mickelson  has  offi- 
cially proclaimed  March  14-20.  as  National 
Agriculture  Week  in  the  state  of  South  Da- 
kota. 

A  news  release  from  the  South  Dakota  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  notes  National  Ag- 
riculture Week  in  South  Dakota  is  a  time  to 
honor  the  people  involved  with  the  state's 
number  one  industry.  Agriculture  leads  the 
way  in  providing  a  base  for  South  Dakota's 
economy  by  employing  more  people  than  any 
other  industry.  The  people  involved  with  ag- 
riculture in  South  Dakota  are  extremely  ef- 
ficient and  productive.  Each  farmer  and 
rancher  in  the  state  produces  enough  food 
and  fiber  to  feed  well  over  100  people.  Their 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  South  Da- 
kota is  irreplaceable.  Finally,  the  news  re- 
lease notes,  this  production  is  accomplished 
while  serving  as  stewards  and  guardians  of 
the  environment  which  provides  their  liveli- 
hood. 

In  South  Dakota.  National  Agriculture 
Week  also  recognizes  the  solid  base  that 
farm  and  ranch  families  provide  for  the  rural 
communities  of  the  state.  The  observance 
notes  their  work  in  religious,  social,  politi- 
cal, and  business  institutions  contributes  to 
the  strong  moral  fiber  of  their  communities 
and  South  Dakota.  In  addition,  the  young 
people  of  the  farm  and  ranch  communities 
provide  a  bright  future  for  the  progress  of 
the  state. 

The  efforts  of  the  agriculture  community 
often  go  unheralded.  unnoticed  and 
unappreciated,  the  South  Dakota  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  notes.  Every  day  of  the 
year  Americans,  not  to  mention  people 
throughout  the  world,  depend  on  the  produc- 
tivity of  farmers  and  ranchers  In  South  Da- 
kota and  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 


MORE  NURSES.  BETTER  MEDICINE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  a  readily 
available  resource  we  have  in  our  Na- 
tion to  help  solve  the  current  crises  of 
access  to  health  care:  America's 
nurses.  They  are  eager  and  ready  to 
help  in  providing  primary  care  to  our 
Nation.  Recently,  an  article  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  by  two  nation- 
ally recognized  nursing  leaders.  Linda 
Aiken  and  Claire  Fagin,  entitled  'More 
Nurses.  Better  Medicine.  "  It  addressed 
both  possibilities  and  roadblocks  to  en- 
hanced utilization  of  nurses  in  our 
country  that  I  believe  we  should  con- 
sider. 

Our  Federal  strategies  to  increase 
the  number  of  primary  care  physicians 
have  failed.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
take  until  2040  to  produce  the  required 
number  of  primary  care  physicians. 
Currently,  only  14  percent  of  medical 
school  graduates  in  1992  are  planning 
careers  in  primary  care. 

However,  within  nursing  there  exists 
a  category  of  nurses  called  advanced 


practitioners.  These  nurses  are  fully 
capable  and  qualified  to  answer  the 
cries  of  our  Nation  for  accessible,  af- 
fordable, and  quality  health  care.  Ad- 
vanced practice  nurses  have  specialized 
training  beyond  their  basic  education. 
They  serve  as  nurse  practitioners,  cer- 
tified nurse-midwives.  nurse  anes- 
thetists, and  clinical  nurse  specialists. 

Advanced  practice  nurses  such  as 
nurse  practitioners  can  substitute  for 
physicians  for  90  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary care  needed  for  children,  and  60- 
80  percent  required  by  adults.  Numer- 
ous studies  have  documented  the  cost- 
effectiveness,  and  more  importantly, 
the  equal  quality  of  utilizing  advanced 
practice  nurses,  yet  barriers  remain. 
Restrictive  laws  and  regulations  must 
be  removed  to  allow  nurses  in  advanced 
practice  to  improve  access  to  care.  If 
we  are  to  solve  this  Nation's  health 
care  dilemma,  we  must  give  consider- 
ation to  the  following  suggestions: 

Provide  direct  reimbursement 
through  Medicaid  and  Medicare  at  the 
same  rate  as  physicians; 

Allot  bonus  payments  to  physicians 
and  nurses  that  provide  care  in 
undeserved  areas; 

Provide  hospital  admitting  privileges 
to  certified  nurse  midwives  and  nurse 
practitioners;  and 

Reallocate  GME  funds  to  support 
training  of  advanced  practice  nurses. 

In  addition  to  better  utilization  of 
nurses,  it  is  important  that  we  sponsor 
creative  options  to  nurture  our  nurses 
through  provision  of  expanded  opportu- 
nities. One  of  the  many  opportunities 
currently  available  to  nurses  is  a  con- 
gressional fellowship.  Fellowships  and 
internships  teach  nurses  to  participate 
in  the  health  policy  process.  I  am  very 
proud  to  say  that  I  currently  have  two 
congressional  nurse  fellows  in  my  of- 
fice. Diana  Kupchella  and  Rebecca 
Long,  who  are  contributing  valuable 
expertise  to  the  development  of  health 
policy.  We  must  continue  to  support 
nurses  with  such  experiences  in  order 
to  nurture  a  profession  so  disparately 
needed. 

In  pursuing  our  goal  of  achieving  a 
functional  and  accessible  health  care 
system  we  must  examine  the  alter- 
natives. The  Sun  has  set  on  our  current 
health  system.  Soon,  a  new  day  will  be 
on  the  horizon.  I  suggest  that  we  look 
beyond  the  night  and  consider  Ameri- 
ca's nurses  as  a  bright  ray  of  hope  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  remarks  and  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  11.  1993] 

More  Nurses.  Better  Medicine 

(By  Linda  Aiken  and  Claire  Fagin) 

Philadelphia.— The  U.S.  has  a  shortage  of 
primary-care  physicians.  This  limits  the  op- 
tions for  improving  access  to  cost-effective 
health  care.  Nurses  are  a  national  resource 
with  the  potential  to  meet  this  challenge. 


Since  the  late  1960's.  Federal  policy  has 
promoted  two  strategies  to  increase  primary 
care.  The  first  included  Federal  support  for 
establishing  a  new  physician  specialty  in 
family  practice.  It  has  not  yet  been  success- 
ful. Between  1970  and  1990.  the  proportion  of 
doctors  in  primary  care  declined,  and  the 
rate  of  decline  is  accelerating. 

In  contrast,  the  second  strategy— employ- 
ing advanced-practice  nurses  (nurse  practi- 
tioners, clinical  nurse  specialists  and  nurse 
midwives)- has  been  enormously  successful. 
Two  decades  of  research,  summarized  last 
summer  in  the  Yale  Journal  on  Regulation, 
gives  clear  evidence  that  advanced-practice 
nurses  provide  care  of  comparable  quality 
and  at  a  lower  cost  than  doctors  do. 

Advanced-practice  nurses  can  safety  sub- 
stitute for  physicians  for  up  to  90  percent  of 
primary  care  needed  by  children  and  80  per- 
cent required  by  adults.  The  Yale  report  con- 
cluded that  significant  financial,  legal  and 
professional  barriers  prevent  the  effective 
use  of  nurses. 

Yet  nurse  practitioners  and  nurse  mid- 
wives  prescribe  fewer  drugs,  use  fewer  tests 
and  select  lower-cost  treatment  and  settings. 

Historically,  nurses  have  been  more  likely 
than  doctors  to  practice  in  areas  where  there 
is  insufficient  health  care.  Nurse  anes- 
thetists deliver  85  percent  of  anesthesia  serv- 
ices in  rural  areas.  Approximately  one  in  five 
nurse  practitioners  and  midwives  practice  in 
rural  areas,  and  close  to  50  percent  of  them 
work  in  inner  cities. 

International  comparisons  suggest  that  at 
least  75  percent  of  all  prenatal  care  and  de- 
livery of  babies  could  be  safely  provided  by 
nurse  midwives.  But  in  the  U.S..  nurses  de- 
liver less  than  4  percent  of  births. 

The  following  ideas  would  lead  .to  the  more 
productive  use  of  nurses: 

To  increase  primary  care  for  Medicaid  re- 
cipients, nurse  practitioners  and  certified 
nurse  midwives  should  qualify  for  direct  re- 
imbursement at  the  same  rate  as  physicians. 
Bonus  payments  should  be  given  to  doctors 
and  nurses  in  underserved  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

Where  fee-for-service  arrangements  exist, 
qualified  nurses  should  be  eligible  for  direct 
reimbursement  by  Medicare.  This  would  save 
costs,  not  increase  them. 

Hospitals  must  be  required  to  offer  admit- 
ting privileges  to  nurse  midwives  and  nurse 
practitioners  as  a  condition  of  participation 
in  Medicaid  and  Medicare.  Without  admit- 
ting privileges,  nurses  cannot  practice  under 
state.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  legal  guide- 
lines. 

The  high  cost  and  uncertain  availability  of 
malpractice  insurance  for  nurse  midwives 
impede  the  growth  of  the  midwifery  practice. 
Malpractice  insurance  reform  and  possibly 
tort  reform  are  required. 

America  needs  a  collaborative  system 
where  health  care  professionals  are  used  ap- 
propriately and  cost  effectively.  By  better 
using  nurses  for  primary  care,  the  goals  of 
national  health  care  reform— improved  ac- 
cess to  appropriate  services  at  affordable 
cost — can  be  achieved. 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR^ 
H.R.  416 


REAPPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces,  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publican leader,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  101-509,  his  reappointment  of  Dr. 
Donald  McCoy,  of  Kansas,  to  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  the  Records  of  Con- 
gress. 


Mrs.  MURRAY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  416, 
an  act  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  chapter  12  of  title  XI  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  remains  in  effect,  re- 
ceived today  from  the  House,  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAPITOL  ROTUNDA  COMMEMORA- 
TION FOR  VICTIMS  OF  THE  HOL- 
OCAUST 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  calendar  No.  39,  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  13.  a  concurrent 
resolution  permitting  the  use  of  the 
Capitol  Rotunda;  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  agreed  to;  that  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  be  laid  upon  the 
table;  and  that  the  preamble  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  13)  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  13 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  such  Act,  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  has  des- 
ignated April  18  through  April  25.  1993.  and 
April  3  through  April  10,  1994.  as  "Days  of 
Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust"; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  has  recommended  that  a  one- 
hour  ceremony  be  held  at  noon  on  April  20. 
1993.  and  at  noon  on  April  6.  1994.  consisting 
of  speeches,  readings,  and  musical  presen- 
tations as  part  of  the  days  of  remembrance 
activities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  rotunda  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  used  on  April  20.  1993  from  8 
o'clock  ante  meridian  until  3  o'clock  post 
meridian  and  on  April  6.  1994,  from  8  o'clock 
ante  meridian  until  3  o'clock  post  meridian 
for  a  ceremony  as  part  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  days  of  remembrance  of  victims 
of  the  Holocaust.  Physical  preparations  for 
the  conduct  of  the  ceremony  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  such  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill,  previously  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  concurrence  and  remaining 
undisposed  of,  was  read  the  first  and 
second  times  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar: 

H.R.  416.  An  act  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
ing which  chapter  12  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  remains  in  effect,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.   PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COHEN): 

S.  621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  to  establish  the  National  Re- 
source Center  for  Grandparents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cohen. 
and  Mr.  Pryor): 

S.  622.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  United  States  Office  of  Special  Coun- 
sel, the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Akaka): 

S.  623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  application  of  the 
Whistleblower  Protection  Act  of  1989  to  cer- 
tain personnel  matters  of  the  Department  of 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.J.  Res.  68.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  prayer  in  public 
schools  and  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT  AND 
SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCain,     Mr.     Rockefeller.     Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Mathews. 
and  Mr.  Pressler): 
S.  Res.  81.  A  resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  availability 
and  affordabillty  of  health  care  coverage  and 
services  in  our  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cohen): 
S.   621.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  establish  the 
National   Resource  Center  for  Grand- 
parents;  to   the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
national  grandparent  resource  center 

ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joined  by  Senator  COHEN  in  intro- 
ducing the  National  Grandparent  Re- 
source Center  Act  of  1993.  Congressman 
WILLIAM  HUGHES,  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  House  Aging  Committee,  has  in- 
troduced H.R.  1223,  the  House  compan- 
ion. This  legislation  would  establish, 
under  title  11  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  a  national  center  of  information 
and  referral  to  grandparents  who  need 
assistance  in  raising  their  grand- 
children, obtaining  visitation  rights  or 
any  number  of  other  areas  of  need. 
This  legislation  represents  an  effort  to 
begin  to  address  the  great  need  for  in- 


formation and  support  that  the  chang- 
ing role  of  gran(iparents  has  created. 
Congressman  Tom  Downey  and  I  first 
introduced  the  grandparents  resource 
center  bill  last  year.  As  many  of  you 
may  know.  Congressman  Downey  was 
one  of  the  first  Members  of  Congress  to 
begrin  looking  at  these  issues.  While  he 
was  the  chairman  of  the  House  Aging 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Services,  he  worked  diligently  to  help 
these  grandparents  and  their  grand- 
children, and  we  all  owe  him  a  huge 
debt  for  bringing  these  very  important 
concerns  to  our  attention.  I  am  pleased 
that  Congressman  Hughes  is  taking  up 
where  Congressman  Downey  left  off. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Aging  Com- 
mittee, myself  included,  first  became 
aware  of  this  need  last  July  at  an 
Aging  Committee  hearing  that  exam- 
ined the  growing  phenomenon  of  grand- 
parents who  are  raising  their  grand- 
children. The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee heard  powerful  testimony  that  was 
both  horrifying  and  poignant,  appalling 
and  uplifting.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  what  I  learned  that  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  how 
many  American  children  are  being 
raised — either  solely  or  partly— by 
their  grandparents,  but  estimates 
range  anywhere  from  3.2  million  to  up- 
ward of  4  million.  This  is  an  increase  of 
about  40  percent  in  the  past  10  years. 
The  reasons  for  this  dramatic  increase 
are  varied,  but  usually  the  natural  par- 
ents are  unwilling  or  unable  to  care  for 
their  children  because  of  drug  and/or 
alcohol  abuse,  divorce,  teenage  preg- 
nancy, abandonment,  physical  or  sex- 
ual abuse,  death,  imprisonment,  or 
even  murder. 

Although  you  most  often  find  grand- 
parents raising  their  grandchildren  in 
the  inner  cities,  this  trend  cuts  across 
all  social,  economic,  ethnic,  and  racial 
lines.  It  is  happening  everywhere.  In 
fact,  many  of  us  probably  know  some- 
one who  has  had  to  take  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  caring  for  their  grand- 
children full-time.  In  July,  I  heard 
firsthand  how  this  effects  the  grand- 
parents—and the  grandchildren— on  an 
everyday  basis. 

Mrs.  Joan  McMillin  of  Bellflower, 
CA,  shared  some  of  the  most  powerful 
testimony  I  have  ever  heard  at  a  Sen- 
ate hearing.  Her  statement  began  with 
the  story  of  her  two  small  grand- 
children witnessing  the  murder  of  their 
mother— Mrs.  McMillins  daughter— by 
their  father.  With  that  began  her  and 
her  husbands  3'/i2-year  struggle  to  gain 
permanent  custody  of  their  grand- 
children. 

She  described  how  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  battered  by  the  system — the 
complex  structure  of  courts  and  child 
and  family  welfare  agencies.  They  con- 
stantly had  to  battle  the  belief  that 
they  were  too  old  to  raise  the  children. 
The  stress  and  strain  caused  her  hus- 
band to  have  three  strokes,  forcing  him 
to  lose  his  business,  their  livelihood. 
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and  their  health  Insurance.  Mrs. 
McMillin  said  that  she  and  her  husband 
used  to  be  a  typical  middle-aged  mid- 
dle-class couple — her  husband  enjoying 
an  occasional  game  of  golf,  and  that 
she  believed  in  shop  til  you  drop.  Now. 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  they  often  do 
not  have  enough  food  in  the  house. 

The  hardships  that  these  grand- 
parents are  willing  to  endure  to  care 
for  these  children  are  truly  awe-inspir- 
ing. They  not  only  have  the  enormous 
strain  on  their  finances  and  their 
health,  but  many  have  to  contend  with 
feelings  of  shjmie  and  failure,  wonder- 
ing where  they  may  have  gone  wrong 
with  their  own  children.  Their  mar- 
riages are  under  tremendous  pressure, 
as  are  friendships  and  relationships 
with  other  family  members.  Some  of 
them  have  aging  relatives  to  care  for 
as  well.  And  all  too  often,  the  grand- 
children themselves  are  emotionally 
troubled.  Many  of  these  children  have 
seen  things  that  we  cannot  even  imag- 
ine. 

Yet,  these  grandparents  would  have 
it  no  other  way.  Mrs.  Mary  Shaheen  of 
Yarmouth,  Maine,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  her  11-year-old  grandson  Na- 
thaniel whom  she  is  raising,  said,  "I 
certainly  would  not  have  considered 
any  other  option.  *  *  *  I  sign  his  re- 
port card  *  *  *  with  the  same  pride  and 
love  as  any  parent  who  has  brought 
their  child  into  the  world." 

As  I  listened  to  the  testimony,  I  won- 
dered at  these  truly  heroic  efforts  of  so 
many  seemingly  ordinary  people.  How 
do  they  do  it?  Many  grandparents  point 
to  the  assistance  they  receive  from 
various  grandparents'  support  groups. 
Mrs.  McMillin  said  that  their  local 
group.  Grandparents  as  Parents,  is 
what  keeps  her  and  her  husband  going. 
Others  say  they  are  just  doing  what 
they  have  to,  and  they  try  not  to  think 
too  much  about  it. 

So  why  does  our  system  make  it  so 
difficult  for  grandparents  to  step  in  to 
raise  these  children?  Why  is  it  easier  to 
place  children  in  foster  care  than  with 
a  grandparent?  Shouldn't  we  be  doing 
things  to  .encourage  grandparents? 
Throughout  history,  they  have  played 
a  vital  role  in  family  life.  Some  grand- 
parents in  Hope.  AR,  helped  to  raise  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
President,  the  legislation  that  we  are 
introducing  today  is  just  one  small 
step  to  begin  to  help  these  everyday 
heroes. 

In  the  end,  it  is  the  children  we  need 
to  protect.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
most  affected  by  the  system,  especially 
when  it  doesn't  work.  I  cannot  say  it 
any  better  than  11-year-old  Nate 
Shaheen:  "I  just  have  one  thing  to  say. 
I  think  all  grandchildren  that  live  with 
their  grandmas  love  it." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
support   of  the   National   Grandparent 
Resource  Center  Act  of  1993.» 
•  Mr.    COHEN.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Pryor  today  in 


introducing  the  Grandparents  National 
Resource  Center  Act  of  1993.  This  legis- 
lation recognizes  the  increased  role  of 
grandparents  in  today's  society. 

Millions  of  grandparents  nationwide 
are  starting  over  as  parents.  These  sen- 
iors are  trying  to  put  their  families 
back  together,  often  in  the  face  of  huge 
bureaucratic,  financial,  and  emotional 
obstacles. 

The  incidence  of  grandparents  being 
thrust  into  parenthood  a  second  time 
around  is  a  clear  indication  of  many  of 
the  societal  ills  this  country  is  facing. 
Drug  and  alcohol  addiction,  sexual  and 
physical  abuse,  murder,  crime,  divorce, 
teenage  pregnancy,  and  AIDS,  have 
reached  epidemic  proportion.  They  are 
crippling  the  American  family  and  are 
forcing  our  grandparents  back  into  par- 
enthood to  raise  their  children's  chil- 
dren. 

The  elderly  are  among  the  hidden 
victims  of  these  societal  problems  that 
are  placing  unforeseen  responsibilities 
and  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  our  Na- 
tion's seniors. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  held  a  hearing  on  this 
issue.  Senator  Pryor  and  I  heard  com- 
pelling, often  tragic  stories  of  the  prob- 
lems these  seniore  face.  For  example, 
grandparents  must  cope  with  the  needs 
of  drug-exposed  infants,  or  children 
who  bear  the  scars  of  physical  or  emo- 
tional abuse.  In  addition,  at  the  same 
time  that  many  grandparents  are  fac- 
ing painful  feelings  of  guilt  about  what 
went  wrong  with  their  own  children, 
they  must  battle  a  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive legal  system,  and  fight  to  be 
recognized  as  the  primary  caregivers  of 
their  grandchildren. 

The  legislation  that  Senator  Pryor 
and  I  are  introducing  today  will  estab- 
lish a  National  Grandparent  Resource 
Center  to  serve  as  a  central  source  of 
information  and  assistance  to  older  in- 
dividuals who  are  raising  their  grand- 
children. The  Center  will  provide  a  val- 
uable reference  for  grandparents  on 
legal,  financial,  and  emotional  support 
systems  available  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  the  often  unforeseen  difficul- 
ties in  raising  their  grandchildren.  A 
toll-free  number  will  be  provided  to  in- 
crease access  to  the  Center. 

While  this  legislation  is  not  a  pana- 
cea for  all  of  the  problems  facing  this 
special  group  of  grandparents,  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  will  soon 
introduce  a  package  of  legislation  that 
will  address  the  bureaucratic  barriers 
confronting  grandparents  raising  their 
grandchildren  in  order  to  ease  their 
struggle  as  they  attempt  to  keep  their 
families  together.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cohen,  and  Mr.  Pryor): 
S.  622.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  United  States  Office  of 
Special  Counsel,  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  COUNSEL  REAUTHORIZATION 
ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  reauthorize, 
for  an  additional  3  years,  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel — the  Government 
agency  charged  with  protecting  Fed- 
eral employee  whistleblowers.  t  am 
pleased  that  Senators  Pryor  and 
Cohen,  two  long-time  stalwarts  in  the 
battle  to  protect  whistleblower  rights, 
have  agreed  to  join  me  as  original  co- 
sponsors  of  this  measure. 

We  all  know  that  Federal  employee 
whistleblowers  save  taxpayers  dollars 
every  day  by  helping  to  identify  poten- 
tial problems  and  wrongdoing  at  an 
early  stage.  These  brave  individuals  de- 
serve our  respect  and  our  thanks,  but 
all  too  often  they  are  threatened  in- 
stead with  on-the-job  harassment,  neg- 
ative job  ratings,  unfavorable  trans- 
fers, denial  of  promotions,  and  even 
dismissal. 

Four  years  ago.  Congress  sought  to 
address  the  problem  by  unanimously 
enacting  the  Whistleblower  Protection 
Act  of  1989,  a  landmark  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  offered  whistleblowers  sub- 
stantial new  job  protections  that  were 
not  previously  available.  I  wrote  and 
sponsored  that  legislation  because  of 
the  compelling  evidence  that  the  exist- 
ing system  was  not  serving  the  interest 
of  whistleblowers. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  new  legislation.  If  whis- 
tleblowers are  to  be  fully  protected, 
the  law  must  be  faithfully  imple- 
mented in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
written.  Unfortunately,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  this  has  yet  to  be  done.  Al- 
though the  record  shows  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Special  Counsel  has  obtained 
corrective  action  for  almost  a  hundred 
whistleblowers  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Whistleblower  Protection  Act,  a  re- 
cent GAO  report  reveals  that  far  more 
have  been  left  to  pursue  relief  on  their 
own. 

The  GAO  report  shows  that  out  of 
more  than  1.000  cases  brought  to  OSC 
under  the  Whistleblower  Protection 
Act  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1991 — OSC  obtained  corrective  actions 
or  favorable  dispositions — that  is  set- 
tlements—in 57  cases. 

Individual  whistleblowers  pursued  175 
cases  that  were  dropped  by  OSC,  and 
obtained  52  settlements  and  5  reversals. 
Individual  whistleblowers,  who  gave  up 
on  OSC  without  waiting  for  their  cases 
to  be  closed,  achieved  an  additional  18 
settlements  or  reversals. 

Overall,  these  numbers  indicate  that 
75  whistleblowers  who  originally 
sought  help  from  OSC  were  able  to  get 
some  form  of  relief  on  their  own.  com- 
pared to  only  57  who  were  able  to  get 
relief  through  OSC.  While  there  is  no 
way  to  compare  the  results  achieved  in 
cases  settled  by  OSC  to  those  achieved 
in  cases  settled  by  individual  whistle- 
blowers,  these  statistics  suggest  that 
OSC  may  have  given  up  on  more  meri- 
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torious  whistleblower  cases  than  it  has 
pursued  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

This  record  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  OSC's  record  of  implement- 
ing the  Whistleblower  Protection  Act. 
Simply  put,  if  OSC's  performance  does 
not  improve  soon,  we  will  have  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  whistleblower  protection, 
including  proposals  to  abolish  the  Of- 
fice of  Special  Counsel  altogether. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing with  Senators  Pryor  and 
Cohen  today,  would  reauthorize  the  Of- 
fice of  Special  Counsel  for  another  3 
years,  while  at  the  same  time  address- 
ing some  of  the  problems  we  have  had 
with  the  performance  of  this  office.  I 
first  introduced  this  bill  last  year,  and 
it  was  approved  by  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  full  Senate 
in  the  last  Congress,  but  died  at  the 
end  of  the  session  when  the  House 
failed  to  act. 

The  most  important  limitation 
placed  on  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel 
by  this  bill  is  the  limited  reauthoriza- 
tion period— substantially  less  than  the 
5  years  originally  requested  by  OSC. 
The  bill  that  we  are  introducing  today 
would  extend  the  authorization  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Counsel,  but  only  for 
3  years. 

This  reauthorization  gives  the  Office 
of  Special  Counsel  an  opportunity  to 
improve  its  operations  and  become 
more  aggressive  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
tect whistleblowers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  short  period  of  the  reauthorization 
should  keep  the  office  on  a  short  leash 
and  put  it  on  notice  that  improvements 
are  expected.  If  OSC  fails  to  become 
more  aggressive  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
tect whistleblowers.  we  will  have  to 
consider  more  significant  changes  to 
the  statute  3  years  from  now. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  other 
provisions  that  would  clarify  provi- 
sions of  the  Whistleblower  Protection 
Act,  address  issues  raised  in  last  year's 
hearings,  and  ensure  that  the  statute 
operates  as  intended.  In  particular,  the 
bill  would— 

First,  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
Whistleblower  Protection  Act  to  em- 
ployees of  Federal  corporations; 

Second,  clarify  the  rules  governing 
OSC  disclosure  of  information  about 
whistleblowers; 

Third,  require  OSC  to  debrief,  upon 
request,  whistleblowers  whose  cases 
have  been  terminated; 

Fourth,  establish  a  fixed  time  limit 
for  OSC  to  take  action  on  whistle- 
blower  cases;  and 

Fifth,  make  several  other  minor 
changes  to  the  act. 

On  the  first  point,  some  categories  of 
employees — those  who  work  for  enti- 
ties which  are  not  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—are not  covered  by  the  Whistle- 
blower  Protection  Act.  This  is  because 
the    Whistleblower   Protection    Act    is 


codified  as  a  part  of  the  civil  service 
laws,  and  those  laws  specifically  ex- 
empt employees  of  federally  owned  cor- 
porations from  their  coverage.  Al- 
though such  employees  are  commonly 
viewed  as  Federal  employees,  they  are 
not  covered  by  the  requirements  and 
protections  of  the  civil  service  laws 
and  that  means  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Whistleblower  Pro- 
tection Act. 

There  are  important  reasons  for  ex- 
empting Government  corporations 
from  some  of  the  laws  governing  other 
Federal  agencies.  In  some  cases,  we 
may  want  to  encourage  the  use  of  inno- 
vative management  techniques.  In 
other  cases,  we  may  want  Government 
corporations  to  run  like  private  busi- 
nesses, so  we  choose  to  give  them  lati- 
tude in  the  management  of  their  per- 
sonnel. However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  intend  to  allow  employees  in 
these  corporations  who  blow  the  whis- 
tle on  fraud,  waste,  or  mismanagement 
to  be  without  protection  from,  or  a 
remedy  for,  retaliation,  since  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  taxpayer  dollars  are 
at  stake. 

These  Federal  corporations  include 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Resolution  Trust  Corporation, 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guarantee  Cor- 
poration, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration, and  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries. 

Each  of  these  corporations  exercises 
significant  Federal  regulatory  or  man- 
agement responsibilities,  and  whistle- 
blowers  in  their  ranks  deserve  the 
same  protections  as  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  provision  in  our  bill— 
which  was  not  included  in  last  year's 
bill— would  ensure  that  these  public 
servants  have  a  remedy  if  they  are  sub- 
ject to  retaliation  when  they  disclose 
fraud,  waste,  or  abuse  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

On  the  second  point,  section  1212(g) 
of  the  statute  already  prohibits  the  Of- 
fice of  Special  Counsel  from  releasing 
any  information  about  a  whistle- 
blower's  case,  except  in  accordance 
with  the  Privacy  Act. 

Despite  this  provision,  however, 
many  whistleblowers  believe  that  OSC 
routinely  releases  information  about 
whistleblowers  to  their  employing 
agencies.  While  OSC  denies  any  im- 
proper release  of  information,  it  also 
insists  that  section  1212(g)  does  not  in 
any  way  restrict  its  ability  to  use  in- 
formation about  whistleblowers  during 
the  course  of  an  investigation  in  any 
way  it  pleases. 

The  Office  of  Special  Counsel  obvi- 
ously needs  to  use  information  during 
investigations,  and  in  some  cases,  use 
necessarily  requires  disclosure.  In 
other  cases,   however,   disclosure  may 


be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  interest 
of  a  whistleblower.  OSC's  insistence  on 
absolute  discretion  to  use  information 
in  any  way  it  pleases  has  undermined 
confidence  in  the  Office,  and  may  even 
subject  some  whistleblowers  to  need- 
less harassment. 

Like  last  year's  bill,  this  year's  bill 
would  clarify  the  existing  statutory 
provision  on  the  release  of  information 
and  require  OSC  to  develop  a  policy  ad- 
dressing types  of  information  that 
may.  and  may  not,  be  disclosed  to 
agency  officials  without  the  consent  of 
the  whistleblower.  This  approach 
would  address  the  problem  of  OSC  re- 
leasing confidential  information  with- 
out limiting  the  office's  ability  to  con- 
duct investigations. 

On  the  third  point,  the  statute  cur- 
rently requires  OSC  to  provide  a  close- 
out  letter  to  whistleblowers  whose 
cases  are  terminated.  Each  such  letter 
is  statutorily  required  to  include  a 
summary  of  the  relevant  facts 
ascertained  by  the  Special  Counsel,  in- 
cluding the  facts  that  support,  and  the 
facts  that  do  not  support,  the  whistle- 
blower's  allegations. 

However,  many  whistleblowers  com- 
plain that  OSC's  close-out  letters  are 
perfunctory,  and  give  little  informa- 
tion about  OSC's  investigation  or  the 
facts  of  the  case.  Some  have  sought  to 
remedy  this  problem  by  gaining  access 
to  the  OSC's  investigative  files. 

Giving  whistleblowers  a  right  of  ac- 
cess to  OSC  investigative  files  may  not 
be  appropriate,  because  such  files 
might  contain  confidential  information 
about  persons  other  than  the  whistle- 
blower.  Also,  witnesses  might  be  less 
candid  with  OSC  investigators  if  they 
knew  that  OSC  files  would  be  open  to 
the  whistleblower.  On  the  other  hand. 
OSC  is  statutorily  required  to  assist 
whistleblowers,  and  should  not  treat 
them  the  same  way  as  any  Federal 
agency  would  treat  a  routine  FOIA  re- 
quest. 

This  year's  bill,  like  last  year's, 
would  address  this  problem  by  requir- 
ing OSC  to  provide  each  whistleblower 
whose  case  is  closed  with  the  name  of 
an  OSC  employee  who  will  be  available 
to  respond  to  reasonable  questions 
about  the  case.  This  change  would  give 
whistleblowers  greater  access  to  OSC 
information  without  going  to  the  ex- 
treme of  opening  OSC  investigative 
files  to  individual  whistleblowers. 

On  the  fourth  point,  section 
1214(b)(2)(A)  of  the  statute  states  that 
if  OSC  finds  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  a  prohibited  personnel  prac- 
tice has  occurred,  it  must  notify  the 
agency  and  give  it  an  opportunity  to 
correct  the  problem.  Section 
1214(b)(2)(B)  then  provides  that  if,  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  agency 
does  not  act  to  correct  the  prohibited 
personnel  practice,  the  Special  Counsel 
may  petition  the  Board  for  corrective 
action. 

However,  OSC  has  informed  us  that 
only  one  determination  has  ever  been 
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made  under  1214(b)(2)(A).  Instead  of  uti- 
lizing the  statutory  mechanism.  OSC 
has  chosen  to  pursue  open-ended  nego- 
tiations with  the  agency,  leaving  the 
whistleblower  hangring.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  learned  last  year  that  OSC  had 
21  pending  whistleblower  investiga- 
tions that  had  been  open  for  an  average 
of  about  IVi  years,  but  had  not  made  a 
reasonable  grounds  determination  in  a 
single  case. 

This  year's  bill,  like  last  year's, 
would  address  this  issue  by  establish- 
ing a  fixed  schedule  for  OSC  to  take  ac- 
tion. In  particular,  OSC  would  be  given 
240  days  to  make  a  determination 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  reasonable 
basis  to  believe  that  a  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practice  has  taken  place.  This 
period  could  be  extended,  if  necessary 
for  OSC  to  complete  its  investigation, 
but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  whis- 
tleblower. 

The  other  changes  carried  over  from 
last  year's  bill  would:  (a)  Conform  the 
discovery  standard  in  whistleblower 
cases  to  the  standard  in  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure:  (b)  clarify 
that  a  prevailing  whistleblower  is  enti- 
tled to  attorneys'  fees  and  any  other 
reasonable  costs  incurred  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  whistleblower;  (c) 
clarify  that  an  agency  decision  to  or- 
dering psychiatric  testing  or  examina- 
tion of  employees  is  a  personnel  action, 
subject  to  review  in  a  whistleblower 
case:  and  (d)  allow  a  Special  Counsel  to 
serve  beyond  the  5-year  term,  if  nec- 
essary to  prevent  a  vacancy  in  the  Of- 
fice. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  carried 
over  from  last  year,  this  year's  bill 
would:  (a)  Reauthorize  MSPB  for  an  ad- 
ditional year,  to  put  it  on  the  same  au- 
thorization cycle  as  OSC:  (b)  require 
MSPB  to  refer  possible  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practices  identified  in  independ- 
ent of  right  of  action  cases  to  OSC  to 
take  appropriate  action:  (c)  limit  the 
exclusion  of  confidential,  policymaking 
positions  to  those  that  are  designated 
prior  to  the  personnel  action:  and  (d) 
make  compliance  with  merit  systems 
principles  a  consideration  in  perform- 
ance appraisals  of  Federal  managers. 

Mr.  President,  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  the  Whistleblower  Protection 
Act  is  dependent  in  large  part  on  the 
agency  primarily  charged  with  enforc- 
ing that  act— the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel.  This  bill  sends  a  message  to 
the  Special  Counsel  and  to  the  Office  as 
a  whole  that  we  take  the  protection  of 
whistleblowers  seriously,  and  that  we 
expect  and  intend  them  to  be  aggres- 
sive in  pursuing  the  vindication  of 
whistleblower  rights.  I  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  join  us  in  supporting 
this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  622 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION     I.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  MERrr  Systems  Protection  Board.— 
Section  8(a)(1)  of  the  Whistleblower  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1969  (5  U.S.C,  5509  note;  Public 
Law  101-12;  103  Stat.  34)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '-1989,  1990.  1991.  1992.  1993.  and  1994" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "19S3.  1994,  and 
1995". 

(b)  Office  of  Special  Counsel.— Section 

8(a)(2)  of  the  Whistleblower  Protection  Act 

of  1989  (5  U.S.C.  5509  note;  Public  Law  101-12: 

103   Stat.    34)   is   amended   by   striking  out 

■1989.  1990.  1991.  and  1992"  and  inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  •'1993.  1994.  and  1995'. 
SEC.  2.  orncE  of  special  counseu 

(a)  Succession.— Section  1211(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence:  "The  Special  Coun- 
sel may  continue  to  serve  beyond  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  until  a  successor  is  ap- 
pointed and  has  qualified,  except  that  the 
Special  Counsel  may  not  continue  to  serve 
for  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  term  of  the  Special  Counsel  would 
otherwise  expire  under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Limitations  on  Disclosures.— Section 
1212(g)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "pro- 
vide information  concerning"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "disclose  any  information 
from  or  about";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "a 
matter  described  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  section  2302(b)(2)  in  connection  with  a" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  evaluation 
of  the  work  performance,  ability,  aptitude, 
general  quallflcatlons.  character.  loyalty,  or 
suitability  for  any  personnel  action  of  any". 

(c)  Determinations.— Section  1214(b)(2)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A).  (B) 
and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (B).  iC)  and  (D).  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  subparagraph  (B)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section) the  following: 

"(A)(i)  Except  as  provided  under  clause  (11). 
no  later  than  240  days  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceiving an  allegation  of  a  prohibited  person- 
nel practice  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Special 
Counsel  shall  make  a  determination  whether 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
a  prohibited  personnel  practice  has  occurred, 
exists,  or  is  to  be  taken. 

"(ii)  If  the  Special  Counsel  Is  unable  to 
make  the  required  determination  within  the 
240-day  period  specified  under  clause  (i)  and 
the  person  submitting  the  allegation  of  a 
prohibited  personnel  practice  agrees  to  an 
extension  of  time,  the  determination  shall  be 
made  within  such  additional  period  of  time 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Special 
Counsel  and  the  person  submitting  the  alle- 
gation."; and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section) the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  A  determination  by  the  Special  Coun- 
sel under  this  paragraph  may  not  be  admissi- 
ble as  evidence  in  any  judicial  or  administra- 
tive proceeding,  without  the  consent  of  the 
person  submitting  the  allegation  of  a  prohib- 
ited personnel  practice.". 

(d)  Reports.— Section  1218  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"cases  in  which  it  did  not  make  a  determina- 
tion whether  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  a  prohibited  personnel  practice 


has  occurred,  exists,  or  is  to  be  taken  within 
the  240-day  period  specified  in  section 
1214(b)(2)(A)(l)."  after  "investigations  con- 
ducted by  it.". 

SEC.  3.  INDEPENDENT  RIGHT  OF  ACTION. 

(a)  Subpoenas.— Section  1221(d)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(1)  At  the  request  of  an  employee,  former 
employee,  or  applicant  for  employment  seek- 
ing corrective  action  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Board  shall  issue  a  subpoena  for  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  any  person  or  the 
production  of  documentary  or  other  evidence 
from  any  person  if  the  Board  finds  that  the 
testimony  or  production  requested  is  not  un- 
duly burdensome  and  appears  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  admissi- 
ble evidence.". 

(b)  Referrals.— Section  1221(f)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  If.  based  on  evidence  presented  to  it 
under  this  section,  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  determines  that  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  current  employee  may 
have  committed  a  prohibited  personnel  prac- 
tice, the  Board  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Special  Counsel  to  investigate  and  take  ap- 
propriate action  under  section  1215.". 

(c)  ATTORNEYS'  Fees.— Section  1221(g)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "and 
any  other  reasonable  costs  Incurred"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  any  other  rea- 
sonable costs  incurred  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  employee,  former  employee,  or  appli- 
cant.": and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "and 
any  other  reasonable  costs  incurred,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  any  other  rea- 
sonable costs  incurred  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  employee,  former  employee,  or  appli- 
cant.". 

SEC.  4.  PROHIBITED  PERSONNEL  PRACTICES. 

(a)  PERSONNEL  ACTIONS.— Section 
2302(a)(2)(A)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (ix)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon: 

(2)  by  redesignating  clause  (x)  as  clause 
(xl)  and  inserting  before  such  clause  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(X)  a  decision  to  order  psychiatric  testing 
or  examination:  and";  and 

(3)  in  the  matter  following  designated 
clause  (xl)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection)  by  inserting  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  ".  and  in  the  case  of 
an  alleged  prohibited  personnel  practice  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)(8).  an  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  in  a  Government 
cori)oration  as  defined  in  section  9101  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code". 

(b)  Covered  Positions.— Section 
2302(a)(2)(B)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  'covered  position'  means,  with  respect 
to  any  personnel  action,  any  position  in  the 
competitive  service,  a  career  appointee  posi- 
tion in  the  Senior  Executive  Service,  or  a  po- 
sition in  the  excepted  service,  but  does  not 
include  any  position  which  is.  prior  to  the 
personnel  action — 

"(1)  excepted  from  the  competitive  service 
because  of  its  confidential,  policy-determin- 
ing, policy-making,  or  policy-advocating 
character;  or 

"(11)  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  this 
section  by  the  President  based  on  a  deter- 
mination by  the  President  that  it  is  nec- 
essary and  warranted  by  conditions  of  good 
administration.". 


(C)  Agencies.— Section  2302(a)(2)(C)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  in  clause 
(i)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon:  ".  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  an  alleged  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practice  described  in  subsection 
(b)(8)". 

(d)  INFORMATIONAL  PROGRAM.— Section 
2302(c)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting 
before  the  period  ".  and  for  ensuring  (in  con- 
sultation with  the  Office  of  Special  Counsel  i 
that  agency  employees  are  informed  of  the 
rights  and  remedies  available  to  them  under 
this  chapter  and  chapter  12  of  this  title". 

SEC.  5.  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISALS. 

Section  4313(5)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  meeting  affirmative  action  goals, 
achievement  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity requirements,  and  compliance  with 
the  merit  systems  principles  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2301  of  this  title.". 

SEC.  6.  IMPLEMENTATION. 

(a)  Policy  Statement.— No  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Special  Counsel  shall  issue  a  policy 
statement  regarding  the  implementation  of 
the  Whistleblower  Protection  Act  of  1989. 
Such  policy  statement  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  each  person  alleging  a  prohibited  per- 
sonnel practice  described  under  section 
2302(b)(8)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  Include  detailed  guidelines  identifying 
specific  categories  of  information  that  may 
(or  may  not)  be  communicated  to  agency  of- 
ficials for  an  investigative  purpose,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  corrective  action 
under  section  1214  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  or  disciplinary  action  under  section 
1215  of  such  title,  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  information  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
closed, and  whether  or  not  the  consent  of 
any  person  is  required  in  advance  of  any 
such  communication. 

(b)  Termination  Statement.— The  Special 
Counsel  shall  include  in  any  letter  terminat- 
ing an  investigation  under  section  1214(a)(2) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  name  and 
telephone  number  of  an  employee  of  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  who  is  available  to  respond  to 
reasonable  questions  from  the  person  regard- 
ing the  investigation  or  review  conducted  by 
the  Special  Counsel,  the  relevant  facts 
ascertained  by  the  Special  Counsel,  and  the 
law  applicable  to  the  person's  allegations. 

SEC.  7.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  Senators  Levin  and 
Cohen  in  introducing  legislation  to  re- 
authorize the  Office  of  Special  Counsel. 
Similar  legislation  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  year,  however,  the 
House  did  not  act  on  the  bill.  The  Of- 
fice of  Special  Counsel  [OSC],  there- 
fore, is  currently  operating  without  au- 
thorization. 

The  Whistleblower  Protection  Act  of 
1989  established  the  Office  of  Special 
Counsel  as  an  independent  agency  with 
the  mandate  to  protect  employees,  es- 
pecially whistleblowers.  from  prohib- 
ited personnel  practices.  The  Whistle- 
blower  Protection  Act  was  the  result  of 
years  of  effort  and  was  intended  to  ad- 
dress deficiencies  in  the  operations  of 
the  OSC.  The  act.  among  other  things, 
established  a  simpler  and  fairer  stand- 


ard for  whistleblowers  in  proving  retal- 
iation and  gave  whistleblowers  in- 
creased procedural  protections  and 
guarantees  of  confidentiality. 

While  the  OSC  has  shown  some  im- 
provement in  dealing  with  whistle- 
blowers,  my  subcommittee  continues 
to  hear  from  people  who  have  had  dis- 
appointing and  frustrating  encounters 
with  the  OSC.  These  experiences,  in 
large  part,  are  the  reason  why  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  did  not  reauthorize  OSC. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  reauthorize  OSC  for  3  years.  It 
would  also  clarify  the  rules  governing 
OSC  disclosure  of  information  about 
whistleblowers,  require  the  OSC  to  pro- 
vide detailed  information  to  employees 
when  their  cases  are  terminated,  and 
establish  a  240-day  time  limit  for  OSC 
to  make  a  determination  regarding 
whistleblower  cases. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  relies  on 
whistleblowers  to  bring  to  our  atten- 
tion information  on  problems  within 
the  Government  that  otherwise  we 
would  never  find.  Whistleblowers  often 
act  at  their  peril  and  we  must  do  all 
that  we  can  to  ensure  that  whistle- 
blowers  are  not  punished  for  their  ac- 
tions. This  bill  makes  some  improve- 
ments to  the  Whistleblower  Protection 
Act  to  make  their  plight  somewhat 
easier.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Senators  Levin  and  Cohen  on  this  leg- 
islation.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.J.  Res.  68.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relative  to 
prayer  in  public  schools  and  public 
buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PRAYER  IN  SCHOOLS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  restore 
voluntary  prayer  to  our  Nation's  public 
schools.  This  amendment  is  essentially 
identical  to  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced in  previous  Congresses.  It 
would  restore  freedom  of  worship  to 
our  public  schools,  and  would  restore  a 
right  of  local  control  over  schools 
which  the  Supreme  Court  usurped  in 
the  Engel  versus  Vitale  case  decided 
over  three  decades  ago. 

In  Engel  in  1962,  and  again  in  Abing- 
ton  School  District  versus  Schempp  in 
1963.  the  Court  held  that  State-spon- 
sored prayer  or  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools  violates  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  The  holdings  in 
these  cases,  which  have  been  recon- 
firmed and  elaborated  on  in  Lemon 
versus  Kurtzmann  (1971).  Wallace  ver- 
sus Jaffree  (1984),  and  other  cases,  deny 
the  State  authority  to  conduct  or  pre- 
scribe almost  any  religious  exercise  or 
display — even  when  participation  is 
voluntary.  They  still  remain  in  force, 
and  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  although  three  dec- 
ades have   passed  since   the   Supreme 


Court  decided  these  cases,  public  reac- 
tion to  the  decisions  remains  strong. 
Throughout  our  Nation,  there  is  strong 
support  for  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools.  In  the  State  of  Delaware,  sur- 
veys which  I  have  conducted  indicate 
that  nearly  80  percent  of  those  polled 
favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
permit  voluntary  prayer  in  public 
schools. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  guarantee  the  right  of  all 
persons  "lawfully  assembled,  in  any 
public  school  or  other  public  building 
which  is  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  to  participate  in  voluntary  pray- 
er." This  amendment  is  not  aimed  at 
imposing  a  particular  religion  on  any 
individual.  The  Constitution  bars  this 
in  its  prescription  of  Government  es- 
tablishment of  an  official  religion.  The 
Constitution  does  not.  however,  deny 
individuals  the  right  to  pray  if  they  so 
wish.  Indeed,  it  does  just  the  opposite. 
I  believe  that  our  forefathers  devised 
the  Constitution  to  guarantee  and  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  religion  rather 
than  the  freedom  from  religion.  It 
seems  incongruous  that  this  Nation, 
whose  birth  certificate  invoked  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  its  struggle  for 
freedom,  should  now  outlaw  prayer — 
even  voluntary  prayer — in  public 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  wave  of  Sc- 
ience sweeping  through  our  Nation's 
primary  and  secondary  schools  which 
is  robbing  America's  children  of  the 
quality  of  education  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  While  school  prayer  can  never 
be  an  effective  substitute  for  parental 
guidance  or  religious  training,  I  believe 
the  return  of  school  prayers  would  help 
restore  a  sense  of  individual  morality 
that  at  times  seems  forgotten.  It  is  not 
too  farfetched  to  believe  that  there 
may  be  some  correlation  between  the 
total  absence  of  prayer  or  meditative 
silence  in  schools  and  this  wave  of  vio- 
lence that  is  plaguing  our  educational 
institutions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  stop 
denying  our  children  the  right  to  reaf- 
firm their  faith  and  dependence  on 
God.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  public  outcry  for  action.  Let 
us  not  allow  three  more  decades  to  pass 
before  we  act  on  this  most  important 
matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
my  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  supportive  of  prayer  in  public 
schools  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  68 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article 
is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
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valid  tx>  all  intents  and  purimses  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission by  the  Congress: 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  l.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons 
lawfully  assembled,  in  any  public  school  or 
other  public  building  that  is  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  to  participate  in  voluntary 
prayer. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article.".* 


By  Mr.  CONRAD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Akaka): 
S.  623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  application 
of  the  Whistleblower  Protection  Act  of 
1989  to  certain  personnel  matters  of  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

WHISTLEBLOWER  PROTECTION  FOR  DVA 
E.MPLOYEES  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  weeks,  a  number  of  health 
care  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in 
Fargo,  ND,  have  written  to  me  regard- 
ing their  concern  that  DVA  medical 
personnel,  especially  those  individuals 
who  report  irregularities  or  other  inap- 
propriate medical  care  at  VA  medical 
^  centers,  are  not  adequately  protected 
under  the  Whistleblower  Protection 
Act.  Public  Law  101-12,  title  5. 

Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  em- 
ployees have  reported  that  section 
7425b  of  title  38  supersedes  title  5  and 
exempts  DVA  health  ceire  workers 
under  title  38  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Whistleblower  Protection  Act. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  a  re- 
port, dated  November  9,  1992,  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  medical  quality  assurance 
program  confirms  that  DVA  medical 
employees  are  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Whistleblower  Protection 
Act. 

The  report,  entitled  "Continuing  De- 
ficiencies in  the  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Medical  Quality  Assurance 
Program,  '  discusses  how  DVA  employ- 
ees who  report  fraud,  abuse,  and  other 
inappropriate  medical  care  at  DVA 
medical  facilities  have  been  subject  to 
harassment,  intimidation,  and  other 
deplorable  treatment  by  DVA  manage- 
ment or  supervisory  personnel.  The  re- 
port describes  numerous  instances  of 
employees  who  have  lost  their  jobs  in 
the  Department  and  had  their  lives  se- 
verely disrupted  as  a  result  of  their  at- 
tempts to  expose  poor  quality  patient 
care  at  DVA  medical  facilities— all  the 
result  of  not  having  adequate  protec- 
tion under  the  Whistleblower  Protec- 
tion Act. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations recommends  (H.  Rept.  102-1062) 
that  legislative  action  be  taken  to  en- 


sure that  title  38  employees  are  not  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  under  title  5, 
the  Whistleblower  Protection  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
findings,  part  D  and  recommendations 
of  House  Report  102-1062,  which  relate 
to  the  reporting  of  VA  patient  care  and 
whistleblower  protection  for  DVA  em- 
ployees, be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  concerned 
that  health  care  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  are  not 
adequately  protected  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Whistleblower  Protection 
Act.  There  is  no  question  that  VA  em- 
ployees must  be  covered  under  this  act, 
not  only  to  ensure  that  workers  are 
protected  against  harassment,  intimi- 
dation, and  job  loss  but  also  to  assure 
veterans  that  they  are  receiving  the 
highest  quality  health  care  at  VA  med- 
ical facilities.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  encouraging  the  medical 
staff  to  report  fraud,  patient  abuse,  and 
other  inappropriate  medical  care  at 
DVA  health  care  facilities. 

To  assure  veterans  that  the  quality 
of  patient  care  is  one  of  the  highest 
priorities  at  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  medical  facilities,  and  to  pro- 
tect dedicated  VA  employees  who  re- 
port irregularities  at  DVA  medical  cen- 
ters, I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
to  clarify  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Whistleblower  Protection  Act  (title  5) 
apply  to  title  38  health  care  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs—the exemption  of  title  38  medical 
workers  from  the  provisions  of  title  5 
would  end. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  my  col- 
league and  distinguished  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, Senator  Daniel  Akaka,  is  joining 
as  an  original  sponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs  to 
review  the  concerns  of  DVA  health  care 
employees  regarding  whistleblower 
protection  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
report  a  measure  to  the  Senate  that 
will  assure  VA  employees  that  they  are 
adequately  protected  when  they  report 
patient  abuse  or  other  inappropriate 
medical  care  at  VA  medical  centers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  623 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  CLARIFICATION  OF  APPUCATION  OF 
ACT. 

(a)  Office  of  Special  Counsel.— (1)  Sub- 
chapter 11  of  chapter  12  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  1216  the  following  new  section: 
"i  1216a.  Juriadiction  over  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  personnel  matters 
"The  provisions  of  this  subchapter  shall 
apply    with    respect   to   health-care    profes- 


sionals who  are  employed  by  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  and  appointed  under 
section  7306.  7401(1).  7405.  or  7406  of  title  38, 
former  health-care  professionals  who  were  so 
employed  and  appointed,  and  applicants  for 
positions  of  such  employment  and  appoint- 
ment.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  12  of  such  title  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  section  1216  the 
following  new  item: 

"1216a.  Jurisdiction  over  certain  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  personnel 
matters.". 

(b)  Individual  Right  of  Action.— (1)  Sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  12  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  1222  as  section 
1223;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  section  1221  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  1222: 

"i  1222.  Jurisdiction  over  certain  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  personnel  matters 

"The  provisions  of  this  subchapter  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  health-care  profes- 
sionals who  are  employed  by  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  and  appointed  under 
section  7306.  7401(1),  7405,  or  7406  of  title  38. 
former  health-care  professionals  who  were  so 
employed  and  appointed,  and  applicants  for 
positions  of  such  employment  and  appoint- 
ment.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  12  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  section  1222  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
items: 

"1222.  Jurisdiction  over  certain  Department 
of  Veterans  Affairs  personnel 
matters. 

"1223.  Availability  of  other  remedies.". 

(c)  Prohibited  Personnel  Practices.— 
Section  2302  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Paragraphs  (8)  and  (9)  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  health-care  pro- 
fessionals who  are  employed  by  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  and  appointed  under 
section  7306.  7401(1).  7405.  or  7406  of  title  38, 
former  health-care  professionals  who  were  so 
employed  and  appointed,  and  applicants  for 
positions  of  such  employment  and  appoint- 
ment.". 

(d)  Preference  in  Transfers.— Section 
3352  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■(g)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  health-care  profes- 
sionals employed  by  the  Veterans  Health  Ad- 
ministration and  appointed  under  section 
7306.  7401(1).  7405,  or  7406  of  title  38.". 

(e)  Appellate  Procedures.— Section 
7701(b)(2)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  health-care  profes- 
sionals who  are  employed  by  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  and  appointed  under 
section  7306,  7401(1),  7405,  or  7406  of  title  38, 
and  applicants  for  positions  of  such  employ- 
ment and  appointment.". 

[(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  through  (e)  shall 
take  effect  as  if  included  in  the  provisions  of 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Health  Care 
Personnel  Act  of  1991  (Public  Law  102-40;  105 
Stat.  187)  to  which  such  amendments  relate.] 


Continuing  Deficiencies  in  the  Department 
OF  Veterans  Affairs  medical  Quality 
Assurance  Program 

D.  THE  DVA  discourages  THE  REPORTING  OF 
POOR  QUALITi'  CARE  BY  HARASSING  WHISTLE- 
BLOWERS  OR  FIRING  THEM 

According  to  Tom  Devine.  director  of  the 
Government  Accountability  Project,  "The 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  a  leader 
on  the  merit  system  anti-honor  roll  for  one 
simple  reason:  free  speech  repression  has 
been  a  way  of  life  at  this  agency."  «  The  sub- 
committee's investigation  of  the  treatment 
of  whistleblowers  by  the  DVA  confirms  this 
characterization.  Honest  employees  have  had 
their  jobs  eliminated  and  their  lives  de- 
stroyed because  they  attempted  to  expose 
poor  patient  care. 

One  whistleblower's  case  is  illustrative. 
James  Nash  is  a  physician's  assistant  at  the 
DVA  medical  center  in  Cheyenne,  WY.  In 
March  1991,  he  discovered  that  patients  diag- 
nosed with  cancer  had  not  been  informed  of 
the  results  of  their  tests.  The  hospital's  urol- 
ogist had  left,  and  no  one  had  followed  up 
with  the  patients  whom  he  had  tested  for 
cancer.  Four  months  later,  the  departed 
urologist  had  not  been  replaced,  and  the  pa- 
tients still  had  not  been  informed  that  they 
had  cancer.*' 

Nash  notified  his  superiors  at  the  hospital 
about  the  situation,  and  was  told  the  pa- 
tients would  be  treated  at  the  DVA  medical 
center  in  Denver.  But  he  began  receiving 
telephone  calls  from  the  patients  in  August, 
and  learned  that  they  had  not  been  con- 
tacted. By  September,  frustrated  that  the 
patients  had  not  been  informed  of  their  can- 
cers more  than  6  months  after  the  tests. 
Nash  told  his  story  to  local  newspapers. <* 

On  September  16.  1991.  the  day  after  Nash 
went  to  the  press,  he  was  relieved  of  his  du- 
ties as  a  physician's  assistant  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  library,  where  he  had  no  work 
to  do.  Later,  he  was  scheduled  for  a  physical 
examination  that  was  expected  to  lead  to  a 
forced  removal  from  his  job  because  of  a 
back  injury  that  he  had.  but  that  had  never 
prevented  him  for  doing  his  assignments.''* 

Only  after  the  intervention  of  the  sub- 
committee was  Nash's  job  restored.  The  DVA 
conducted  an  investigation  of  the  Cheyenne 
situation  and  concluded  that  Nash  had  been 
correct.  The  hospital  director  was  reassigned 
and  improvements  were  made  at  the  facility, 
including  the  hiring  of  a  urologist.  All  the 
evidence  indicates  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  subcommittee's  review  of  this  matter, 
Nash  would  have  been  fired  instead  of  recog- 
nized as  the  hero  that  he  was. 

Dr.  Mary  Brothers,  a  surgeon  at  the  DVA 
medical  center  in  Leavenworth,  KS,  was  not 
so  lucky.  In  1980.  while  Dr.  Brothers  was 
working  as  a  part-time  staff  surgeon  at  the 
hospital,  she  observed  an  attempt  by  the 
hospital  administration  to  fire  the  facilities 
chief  surgeon.  The  chief  surgeon  had  made 
allegations — later  proven  to  be  accurate — 
that  a  physician  at  the  hospital  was  conduct- 
ing fraudulent  drug  research.  When  Dr. 
Brothers  supported  the  chief  surgeon  and 
confirmed  the  allegations  of  fraud,  she  was 
dismissed.  The  chief  surgeon  was  demoted 
and  transferred  to  another  hospital.** 

Dr.  Brothers  sued  the  DVA,  and  in  1987  won 
a  jury  award  of  more  than  $100,000  in  dam- 
ages. The  award  was  overturned  by  an  appel- 
late court,  which  ruled  that  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  was  the  appropriate 
venue  for  adjudication  of  the  complaint." 

Dr.  David  Shaller,  a  rheumatologist  at  the 
DVA  hospital  in  Wilkes- Barre,  PA,  was  fired 
for  attempting  to  expose  poor  patient  care. 
Dr.  Shaller  complained  about  the  transfer  of 


seriously  ill  patients  to  the  facility's  nursing 
home  care  unit,  which  he  believed  was  not 
equipped  to  care  for  the  patients. « 

The  hospital  investigated  Dr.  Shaller's  al- 
legations and  concluded  they  had  no  valid- 
ity. He  appealed  their  decision  to  the  re- 
gional office  on  July  8.  1988.  Several  weeks 
later,  the  DVA  inspector  general  received 
anonymous  allegations  charging  Dr.  Shaller 
with  sexual  misconduct.  The  allegations 
were  disproved. <» 

Two  months  later.  Dr.  Shaller  was  as- 
signed to  nursing  duties  in  the  hospital. 
When  he  discovered  additional  patient  care 
problems,  he  reported  them  to  Central  Of- 
fice. He  also  reported  the  allegations  to  an- 
other DVA  physician  and  the  head  of  a  medi- 
cal commission.  He  was  fired  for  releasing 
patient  information,  even  though  he  was  at- 
tempting to  obtain  better  treatment  for  the 
patients.50 

The  committee  believes  these  examples  are 
typical  of  the  treatment  received  by  DVA 
whistleblowers.  The  Department  is  able  to 
harass  and  Intimidate  its  employees  because 
of  provisions  contained  in  title  38  of  the  U.S. 
Code  that  exempt  all  medical  employees  of 
the  Department  from  the  Whistleblower  Pro- 
tection Act.  According  to  Bruce  Stark,  an 
attorney  who  specializes  in  defending  Gov- 
ernment whistleblowers.  the  exemptions  give 
the  DVA  ".  .  .  nearly  dictatorial  power  over 
its  medical  personnel,  and  none  of  the  pro- 
tections for  whistleblowers  accorded  other 
federal  employees."*'  His  advice  to  DVA 
medical  personnel  is.  "Don't  be  a  whistle- 
blower."  "^ 

Stark  described  the  case  of  one  of  his  cli- 
ents: "Dr.  Maxwell  was  put  on  display  in  the 
hospital  library  and  finally  relegated  to  tak- 
ing photographs  of  employees  for  new  identi- 
fication badges  in  the  personnel  office.  One 
can  imagine  the  humiliation  this  caused  Dr. 
Maxwell,  who  has  worked  for  the  Swedish 
Public  Health  Service,  teaching  oral  surgery; 
who  has  taught  oral  surgery  in  Zurich.  Swit- 
zerland; who  was  an  oral  surgeon  for  the  Vir- 
ginia Health  Service,  and  had  been  a  dental 
consultant  to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corporation,  under  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  One  need  not  be  an  M.D.  to  get  the 
message  that  if  you  are  a  whistleblower  you 
will  be  fired  or  forced  out  of  the  hospital  in 
public  disgrace.  Your  years  of  education  will 
be  lost  and  your  reputation  left  in  shreds. 
Such  a  despotic  system  does  not  attract  the 
best  medical  professionals  nor  retain  them 
once  they  learn  about  the  system."" 

The  committee  believes  that,  in  light  of 
the  failure  of  the  DVA  quality  assurance  sys- 
tem to  prevent  and  correct  poor  medical 
treatment,  the  Department's  punishment  of 
personnel  who  attempt  to  expose  poor  qual- 
ity care  closes  out  the  last  possible  mecha- 
nism within  the  hospital  system  to  address 
problems.  Unless  the  DVA  changes  its  poli- 
cies and  procedures,  the  poor  quality  of  care 
provided  to  veterans  will  remain  known  only 
to  those  who  provide  it. 

m.  RECOMMENDATIONS 
A.  THE  QUALITY  ASSURANCE  PROGRAMS  AT  THE 
DVA  CENTRAL  OFFICE  MUST  ESTABLISH  AN  IM- 
PROVED   SYSTEM    OF    COMMUNICATIONS    WFTH 
THE  MEDICAL  CENTERS  THEY  OVERSEE 

In  the  committee's  view,  the  major  cause 
of  the  continuing  failure  of  the  DVA's  qual- 
ity assurance  system  is  its  lack  of  informa- 
tion about  the  actual  level  of  quality  of  care 
in  each  of  the  medical  centers  managed  by 
the  Department.  Since  the  inception  of  vet- 
erans health  care,  the  hospitals  have  be- 
haved as  if  they  were  islands,  insulated  from 
oversight.  The  medical  centers  have  been  ir- 
resfwnsible  and  cavalier  about  reporting  re- 


quirements, and  cases  involving  the  most  se- 
rious types  of  malpractice  are  not  reported 
at  all. 

The  hospitals  have  an  incentive  to  provide 
inaccurate  reports,  because  they  want  to 
maintain  good  images  with  their  superiors  in 
Washington.  Further,  physicians  have  an  in- 
centive to  not  report  poor  quality  that  had 
been  covered  up  because  they  will  almost 
certainly  be  punished  if  they  do. 

In  light  of  these  weaknesses  in  self-report- 
ing, the  committee  believes  it  is  foolish  for 
Central  Office  to  continue  to  rely  on  an  anti- 
quated system.  There  are  better  alter- 
natives. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  De- 
partment increase  the  number  of  site  visits 
to  facilities  to  examine  medical  records.  The 
committee  also  recommends  that  the  DVA 
make  better  use  of  its  ability  to  retrieve 
computer  data  from  patient  treatment  files. 
The  subcommittee's  exercise  proved  that 
data  can  be  retrieved  to  identify  quality 
problems. 

The  Department  can  improve  on  the  sub- 
committee's demonstration.  For  example, 
the  patient  treatment  files  do  not  contain 
the  best  possible  information,  and  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  files  be  modi- 
fied to  include  specific  data  that  can  be  used 
to  identify  quality  of  care  problems.  Also, 
the  hospitals  need  to  provide  uniform  infor- 
mation that  can  be  used  effectively.  Under 
the  current  haphazard  reporting  system,  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  detect  systemic 
problems  because  comjjarable  reporting  is 
not  achieved  from  the  medical  centers. 

B.  SUPERVISION  OF  RESIDENTS  AND  INTERNS  IS 
INADEQUATE  AND  SHOULD  BE  IMPROVED 

The  subcommittee's  investigation  showed 
that  supervision  of  residents  and  interns  is 
not  always  taken  seriously  by  DVA  physi- 
cians. The  view  of  one  physician  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  report,  that  he  has  to  sign  su- 
pervisory forms  at  private  hospitals  because 
insurance  will  not  reimburse  him  otherwise, 
but  feels  no  incentive  to  do  so  at  DVA  facili- 
ties, is  an  attitude  that  appears  pervasive  in 
the  system. 

The  committee  believes  it  would  be  a  sim- 
ple matter  for  the  DVA  to  require  that  all 
supervisory  forms  be  signed,  and  that  if  they 
are  not.  disciplinary  action  will  be  taken. 
Otherwise,  unsupervised  and  inexperienced 
physicians  will  continue  to  treat  veterans, 
raising  the  risk  of  poor  quality  care. 

C.  THE  CREDENTIALING  AND  PRIVILEGING  SYS- 
TEM IS  NOT  MEETING  PROGRAM  REQUIRE- 
MENTS AND  MUST  BE  IMPROVED 

Ensuring  good  quality  care  begins  with  the 
hiring  of  competent  medical  staff.  The  IG's 
most  recent  investigation  found  the  same 
problems  identified  by  the  subcommittee's 
earlier  investigation.  Hospitals  are  not  veri- 
fying the  records  of  physicians  upon  hiring 
and  quality  assurance  information  is  not 
used  in  the  renewal  of  privileges. 

As  in  the  case  of  unsupervised  medical 
staff,  the  committee  recommends  that  dis- 
ciplinary action  be  taken  in  cases  where  rou- 
tine verification  of  credentials  and  privileg- 
ing data  is  not  conducted. 

D.  EXEMPTIONS  OF  THE  WHISTLEBLOWER  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  CONTAINED  IN  TITLE  38  OF  THE 
UNrTED  STATES  CODE  SHOULD  BE  OVER- 
TURNED BY  THE  U.S.  CONGRESS 

The  subcommittee's  investigation  revealed 
the  deplorable  treatment  of  medical  person- 
nel who  attempt  to  expose  poor  quality  care. 
DVA  management  has  often  behaved  uncon- 
scionably in  punishing  whistleblowers.  and 
has  acted  with  impunity  because  the  employ- 
ees have  no  protection. 
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The  committee  can  ascertain  no  benefit 
from  exempting  DVA  title  38  employees  from 
the  Whistleblower  Protection  Act — only 
harm.  We  strongly  urge  the  appropriate  leg- 
islative committees  to  consider  this  rec- 
ommendation and  take  action  to  repeal  the 
title  38  exemption. 

Moreover,  the  committee  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs review  the  Department's  record  in  the 
handling  of  whistleblowers  and  provide  guar- 
antees that  such  retaliation  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NiCKLES,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
66,  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  enhance  educational 
opportunity,  increase  school  attend- 
ance, and  promote  self-sufficiency 
among  welfare  recipients. 

S.  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  NiCKLES.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
81,  a  bill  to  require  analysis  and  esti- 
mates of  the  likely  impact  of  Federal 
legislation  and  regulations  upon  the 
private  sector  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
177,  a  bill  to  ensure  that  agencies  es- 
tablish the  appropriate  procedures  for 
assessing  whether  or  not  regulation 
may  result  in  the  taking  of  private 
property,  so  as  to  avoid  such  where 
possible. 

S.  261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  R\TCH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  261.  a  bill  to  protect  children  from 
exposure  to  environmental  tobacco 
smoke  in  the  provision  of  children's 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  262 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  262,  a  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  promulgate  guidelines  for 
instituting  a  nonsmoking  policy  in 
buildings  owned  or  leased  by  Federal 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
335.  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  additional  fre- 
quencies available  for  commercial  as- 
signment in  order  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  new  tele- 
communications technologies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  412 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ExoN,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
McConnell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  412,  a  bill  to  amend  title  49,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  regarding  the  collec- 
tion of  certain  payments  for  shipments 
via  motor  common  carriers  of  property 
and  nonhousehold  goods  freight  for- 
warders, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  416,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  provision 
of  assistance  to  the  victims  of  war  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  including  the 
victims  of  torture,  rape,  and  other  war 
crimes  and  their  families. 

S.  440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GrORTON.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  440,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  to  control  the  diversion 
of  certain  chemicals  used  in  the  illicit 
production  of  controlled  substances,  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  regu- 
latory controls  placed  on  the  legiti- 
,mate  commerce  in  those  chemicals, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  452 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Gorton]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  452.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  rural  health-care 
clinics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  470 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Boxer,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mrs.  Feinstein]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  470,  a  bill  to  amend  chap- 
ter 41  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
punish  stalking. 

S.  481 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  481.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  live  performing 
arts  the  same  rights  given  by  section 
8(f)  of  such  Act  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  construction  industry, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  485 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  485.  a  bill  to  amend  the 


Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act  to  require  motor  vehicle 
damage  disclosure. 

S.  620 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  620.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  overturn  the 
new  limitations  placed  on  private  en- 
forceability of  State  plan  requirements 
by  Suter  v.  Artist  M..  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kerrey],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PELL],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Conrad],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hefun],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wofford],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger].  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
sler]. the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Burns],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee].  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici].  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  MURKOWSKI],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sas- 
SER],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  LiEBERMAN],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mrs.  FEINSTEIN],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
cini], the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robb],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  NICKLES],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  GREGG],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 


Craig],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
CovERDELL].  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum]. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Smith]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  49,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
March  28,  1993,  through  April  3.  1993,  as 
"Distance  Learning  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 52,  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1993  and  1994  as 
"National  Hospice  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  March  1993  and 
March  1994  both  as  "Women's  History 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeffords],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
menici]. the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  AKAKA],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bryan],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Mathews],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  DAmato],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Kempthorne],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee].  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Wellstone],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reid], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
cini], the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Ms.  Moseley-Braun],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
LIEBERMAN]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  54,  a  joint 
resolution    designating    April    9,    199li 


and  April  9,  1994.  as  "National  Former 
Prisoner  of  War  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hefun].  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Reid]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  62,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  beginning 
April  25,  1993.  as  "National  Crime  Vic- 
tims' Rights  Week." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  81— TO  EX- 
PRESS THE  SENSE  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
AVAILABILITY  AND  AFFORD- 
ABILITY  OF  HEALTH  CARE  COV- 
ERAGE AND  SERVICES  IN  OUR 
NATION 

Mr.  MCCONNELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Burns. 
Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Mathews,  and  Mr. 
Pressler)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution: which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

S.  Res.  81 

Whereas  millions  of  American  men. 
women,  and  children  lack  adequate  access  to 
health  care  and  health  insurance: 

Whereas  in  1992.  health  care  spending  in 
the  United  States  exceeded  $838.0(X).(XX).(X)0: 
and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Commerce  pre- 
dicts health  care  spending  will  increase  by 
12.1  percent  in  1993:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  a  shared  interest  of 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  at  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels  to  provide 
access  to  high  quality,  affordable  health  care 
coverage  and  services  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States,  and  that  col- 
lectively we  commit  ourselves  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  towards  that  goal. 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  I  listened  with  interest  to  my 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
discuss  the  importance  and  need  for 
health  care  reform  in  our  country.  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  unable  to  particijjate  in 
the  discussions,  but  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  sup- 
port. 

I  come  to  the  floor  today  knowing 
that  few  national  issues  are  as  impor- 
tant to  Americans  than  health  care  re- 
form. Millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  are 
without  health  insurance  or  adequate 
access  to  medical  care,  and  health  care 
spending — which  accounted  for  13.2  per- 
cent of  our  gross  domestic  product  in 
1991— continues  its  rapid  climb. 

Those  of  us  who  have  long  been  in- 
volved in  health  care  reform  know  that 
there  are  no  easy  solutions  to  this  cri- 
sis. WTiile  many  may  disagree  on  what 
path  of  reform  is  best  to  follow,  we  all 
share  the  common  goal  of  expanding 
access  to.  and  containing  the  costs  of. 
medical  care  in  our  country.  Pro- 
ponents of  all  types  of  reform— from 


pay  or  play  to  managed  care — embrace 
this  common  goal. 

The  resolution  that  I  offer  today  sim- 
ply makes  clear  that  health  care  re- 
form is  a  top  priority  to  the  Senate.  It 
recognizes  our  compatriots  who  lack 
adequate  access  to  medical  care,  and 
the  alarming  increase  in  our  Nation's 
health  care  spending.  Most  impor- 
tantly. Mr.  President,  this  resolution 
acknowledges  the  interest  of  both  the 
public  and  private  sector  in  providing 
health  care  coverage  to  all  Americans, 
and  it  encourages  the  Senate  to  work 
towards  this  goal. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  advocate  any  one  method 
of  reform.  I  leave  this  opportunity  to 
individual  Senators,  many  of  whom 
have  already  introduced  their  own 
health  care  bills.  With  some  700,000 
Kentuckians  who  are  uninsured  or 
underinsured,  my  State  is  not  immune 
from  this  crisis,  and  I  intend  to  offer 
my  own  suggestions  for  health  care  re- 
form in  the  very  near  future. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  support  to  this  measure.  In  doing 
so.  we  unquestionably  place  health 
care  reform  among  the  Senate's  top 
priorities. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  resolution 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
McCain.  Rockefeller.  Burns,  Spec- 
ter, Mathews,  and  Pressler.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


GRASSLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  184 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nickles.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Coverdell, 
Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  DAmato.  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Faircloth. 
and  Mr.  Helms)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  18)  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  1996.  1997.  and 
1998.  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  S800,(X)0.(X)0. 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  11.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  Jl  .000.000.000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  12,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $2,600,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  12.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  13.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9 
by  $500,000,000. 
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On  page  13.  decre&se 
by  S300.000.000. 

On  page  13.  decrease 
by  Jl  .000.000.000. 

On  page  13.  decrease 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  13,  decrease 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  13.  decrease 
by  Sl.SMO.OOO.OOO. 

On  page  14.  decrease 
by  S2.000.000.000. 

On  page  14.  decrease 
by  $1,700,000,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease 
by  $2,200,000,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  14.  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  15.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease 
by  S800.000.000. 

On  page  16.  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease 
by  S4OO.0OO.0O0. 

On  page  16.  decrease 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  16.  decrease 
by  SI. 000.000.000. 

On  page  17.  decrease 
by  S2. 100.000.000. 

On  page  17.  decrease 
by  SI  .600.000.000. 

On  page  17.  decrease 
by  S2.800.000.000. 

On  page  17.  decrease 
by  S2.300.000.000. 

On  page  17.  decrease 
by  $3,600,000,000. 

On  page  17.  decrease 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  18.  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  18.  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  18.  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  18.  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  18.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  18.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  19.  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  19.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  19.  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  19.  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  19.  decrease 
by  S200.000.000. 

On  page  19.  decrease 
by  SIOO.OOO.OOO. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 
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the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  16 
the  amount  on  line  17 
the  amount  on  line  23 
the  amount  on  line  24 
the  amount  on  line  5 
the  amount  on  line  6 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  13 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  4 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 


On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  20.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  21.  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  21.  decrease 
by  rOO.000.000. 

On  page  21.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  21.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  21,  decrease 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  21.  decrease 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $2,300,000,000. 

On  page  22.  decrease 
by  $3,900,000,000. 

On  page  23.  decrease 
by  $200,000,000 

On  i>age  23.  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  23.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  23.  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  23.  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  23.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease 
by  SI.  100.000.000. 

On  page  24.  decrease 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  24.  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease 
by  $2,200,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease 
by  $4,100,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease 
by  $5,200,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease 
by  $4,200,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  26,  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease 
by  SI. 200.000.000. 

On  page  26.  decrease 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  26.  decrease 
by  $1,800,000,000. 


the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  4 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  10 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  4 
the  amount  en  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  25 


On  page  27.  decrease 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  27.  decrease 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease 
by  S400.000.000. 

On  page  28.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  28.  decrease 
by  S500.000.000. 

On  page  29.  decrease 
by  $700,000,000. 

On  page  29.  decrease 
by  S700.000.000. 

On  page  30.  decrease 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  30.  decrease 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease 
by  SI. 400.000.000. 

On  page  31.  decrease 
by  S800.000.000. 

On  page  31.  decrease 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease 
by  $2,700,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease 
by  $1,700,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease 
by  $3,400,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease 
by  S2.200.000.000. 

On  page  32.  decrease 
by  SIOO.OOO.OOO. 

On  page  32.  decrease 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  32.  decrease 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  33.  decrease 
by  S400.000.000. 

On  page  33.  decrease 
by  S500.000.000. 

On  page  33,  decrease 
by  S700.000.000. 

On  page  33.  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease 
by  SI. 300.000.000. 

On  page  34.  decrease 
by  SI. 200.000.000. 

On  page  34.  decrease 
by  SI. 900.000.000. 

On  page  34.  decrease 
by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease 
by  $2,600,000,000. 

On  page  34.  decrease 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease 
by  $500,000,000. 
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the  amount  on  line  1 
the  amount  on  line  7 
the  amount  on  line  8 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  15 
the  amount  on  line  22 
the  amount  on  line  23 
the  amount  on  line  5 
the  amount  on  line  6 
the  amount  on  line  12 
the  amount  on  line  13 
the  amount  on  line  19 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  24 
the  amount  on  line  25 
the  amount  on  line  6 
the  amount  on  line  7 
the  amount  on  line  13 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  20 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  2 
the  amount  on  line  3 
the  amount  on  line  11 
the  amount  on  line  18 
the  amount  on  line  25 
the  amount  on  line  7 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  22 
the  amount  on  line  5 
the  amount  on  line  6 
the  amount  on  line  13 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  21 
the  amount  on  line  22 
the  amount  on  line  5 
the  amount  on  line  6 
the  amount  on  line  14 
the  amount  on  line  15 
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On  page  35.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  35.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $900,000,000, 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $1,400,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $2,100,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $2,600,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  36.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $1,700,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $2,400,000,000. 

On  page  37.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  22 
by  $2,300,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3 
by  $3,100,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $600,000,000. 

On  page  38.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $4,900,000,000. 

On  page  39.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15 
by  $4,900,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8  by 
$6,000,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9  by 
$17,000,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $37,000,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $65,700,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12 
by  $103,900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17 
by  $6,000,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18 
by  $17,000,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19 
by  $37,000,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20 
by  $65,700,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21 
by  $103,900,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7  by 
$5,000,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8  by 
$17,000,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9  by 
$37,000,000,000. 

On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10 
by  $65,700,000,000. 


On  page  8.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11 
by  $103,900,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1  by 
$5,000,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2  by 
$17,000,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3  by 
$37,000,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4  by 
$65,700,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5  by 
$103,900,000,000. 


tlons  subcommittees  should  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  for  such  purposes 
in  fiscal  year  1991.  fiscal  year  1992.  or  fiscal 
year  1993,  whichever  is  less. 


DECONCINI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  185 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Krueger,  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Ms.  Mikulski.  and  Mr. 
Kerry)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18), 
supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.     .  ASSUMPTIONS. 

In  setting  forth  the  budget  authority  and 
outlay  amounts  in  this  resolution.  Congress 
assumes  that  the  Community  Policing 
("Cops  on  the  Beat")  program  will  be  funded 
at  the  level  requested  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1998. 


WELLSTONE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  186 

Mr.  WELLSTONE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Harkin.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Grassley. 
Ms.  Moseley-Braun,  Mr.  Exon.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Kerrey,  Mr.  Baucus.  and 
Mr.  Burns)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
18),  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
add  the  following: 
SEC.    .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  ON  ENERGY  TAX. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any  in- 
crease in  revenues  set  forth  in  this  resolu- 
tion do  not  assume  an  energy  tax  or  fee  on 
nonconventional  fuels,  including  solar,  geo- 
thermal.  wind,  and  biomass-derived  fuels  (in- 
cluding biomass-derived  ethanol  and  meth- 
anol ). 


JEFFORDS  AMENDMENT  NO.  187 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  JEFFORDS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18).  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

(a)  Fundings.— The  Senate  finds  that^ 

(1)  the  earmarking  of  funds  for  research 
and  development  has  increased  dramatically 
over  the  past  few  years:  and 

(2)  this  trend,  if  not  reversed,  threatens  the 
scientific  leadership  and  future  growth  of 
America. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  in  allocating  monies  for  research  and 
development  pursuant  to  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, research  and  development  activities 
funded  under  a  competitive  process  should  be 
given  priority  over  those  funded  under  a  non- 
competitive process;  and 

(2)  the  funds  allocated  for  earmarked  re- 
search and  development  by  the  appropria- 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  CLEAN  AIR  AND  NUCLEAR 
REGULATION 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Clean  Air  and  Nuclear 
Regulation,  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  Friday,  March  19,  beginning  at  9 
a.m..  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission's rules  and  regulations  to  pro- 
tect commercial  nuclear  powerplants 
against  terrorism  and  sabotage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL  STATUTE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1993.  Senator  Cohen  and  I  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  24,  to  reauthorize  the 
independent  counsel  law.  As  everyone 
knows  by  now.  the  longest  and  most 
complex  matter  referred  to  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  has  been  the  Iran- 
Contra  case  handled  by  Judge  Law- 
rence Walsh. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  ran  an  editorial  concerning 
certain  expenses  incurred  by  Judge 
Walsh's  office.  I  request  that  a  copy  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement.  The  editorial  was  mis- 
leading in  several  respects,  and  I  would 
like  to  set  the  record  straight. 

By  law,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice [GAO]  is  required  to  conduct  au- 
dits of  each  independent  counsel  office. 
When  GAO  audited  several  offices  for 
the  first  time  last  year — including 
those  of  Judge  Walsh.  Arlin  M.  Adams, 
James  R.  Harper,  James  C.  McKay,  and 
Whitney  North  Seymour.  Jr.— it  found 
some  instances  of  what  it  believed  to 
be  overpayments.  These  overpayments 
were  for  items  such  as  erroneous  com- 
pensation time,  annual  leave,  travel  re- 
imbursement, and  compensation — See 
GAO  report.  October  9,  1992.  B-250044, 
"Financial  Audit:  Expenditures  by 
Nine  Independent  Counsels."  GAO/ 
AFMD-93-1. 

With  respect  to  each  of  these  five  of- 
fices, GAO  then  applied  its  standard 
procedure  to  determine  whether  reim- 
bursement of  these  overpayments 
should  be  required  or  whether  repay- 
ment should  be  waived.  GAO's  analysis 
of  such  matters  is  governed  by  statute 
and  regulation— 5  U.S.C.  5584(a);  4  CFR 
91,  92.  Under  these  rules,  repayment  is 
not  required  if  GAO  finds: 
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That  the  erroneous  payment  occurred 
through  an  administrative  error  and  that 
there  is  no  indication  of  fraud,  misrepresen- 
tation, fault,  or  lack  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  employee  *  *  *  having  an  interest 
in  obtaining  a  waiver  of  the  claim.  Gen- 
erally, a  waiver  is  precluded  when  an  em- 
ployee *  *  *  knows,  or  reasonably  should 
know,  that  an  erroneous  payment  has  oc- 
curred.—4  CFR  91.5(b). 

Relying  on  the  work  it  performed  in 
the  course  of  its  audits,  GAO  found 
that  none  of  the  overpayments  to  the 
five  independent  counsel  offices  were 
the  result  of  fraud,  misrepresentation, 
fault,  or  lack  of  good  faith,  and  that 
there  was  no  evidence  they  knew  or 
should  have  known  of  the  errors.  Ac- 
cordingly. GAO  waived  repayment  in 
each  case,  including  Judge  Walsh,  and 
sent  letters  to  that  effect  dated  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1993,  to  each  office. 

Now,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  its 
editorial  characterizes  this  whole  proc- 
ess as  a  "pardon"  for  Judge  Walsh. 
That  is  nonsense.  It  is  the  same  thing 
that  happens  if  an  agency  mistakenly 
calculates  a  departing  employee's  ac- 
crued annual  leave  and  pays  him  too 
much.  If  the  agency  discovers  the  mis- 
take after  the  fact — and  it  was  an  hon- 
est mistake,  with  no  fraud  involved 
and  no  way  the  employee  could  have 
known  about  it — a  waiver  is  appro- 
priate. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  makes  an- 
other misleading  claim  about  GAOs 
actions  concerning  Judge  Walsh— that 
"the  government  will  look  the  other 
way  if  some  of  the  violations  con- 
tinue." Again,  this  just  is  not  the  case. 
What  GAO  really  said  is  that  there  are 
some  ambiguities  in  current  law  about 
how  certain  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses should  be  handled  when  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  and  staff  are  away 
from  their  home  base.  Since  the  situa- 
tion is  not  clear-cut,  GAO  said  that  it 
"would  not  object  to  continuation  of 
these  reimbursements  in  order  to  allow 
the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  address 
the  issue." 

Again,  Judge  Walsh  is  not  getting  a 
"pardon"  or  any  special  treatment 
from  GAO.  Under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, when  GAO  has  found  ques- 
tionable payments  and  traced  the  prob- 
lem to  an  ambiguous  law,  it  gives  the 
recipient  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
flags  the  issue  for  Congress  to  clarify. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  that  Sen- 
ator Cohen  and  I  have  introduced  does 
just  that.  We  address  the  issue  of  per 
diem  and  travel  expenses  so  independ- 
ent counsels  and  GAO  will  not  have  to 
grapple  with  this  ambiguity  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

We  hope  that  our  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  independent  counsel  moves  quick- 
ly, fixes  what  needs  to  be  fixed  and  im- 
proved, and  gets  the  independent  coun- 
sel system  back  on  track  where  it  be- 
longs. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  15,  1993) 
A  Pardon  for  Walsh 

Seems  like  only  yesterday  that  Judge  Law- 
rence Walsh  was  all  over  the  networks  de- 
nouncing George  Bush's  "outrageous"  par- 
don of  Caspar  Weinberger.  Well,  it  now  turns 
out  that  the  Government  Accounting  Office, 
also  an  arm  of  Congress,  has  just  given 
Judge  Walsh  a  pardon  of  his  own  for  exten- 
sive violations  of  federal  pay  and  procure- 
ment rules  by  his  office.  Better  yet.  the  gov- 
ernment will  look  the  other  way  if  some  of 
the  violations  continue. 

Last  year,  it  was  discovered  that  because 
of  an  "oversight"  at  the  GAO.  popularly 
known  as  Congress's  watchdog  agency,  there 
hadn't  been  an  audit  of  Mr.  Walsh's  office  as 
the  law  required,  since  his  probe  began  in 
1987.  So  they  scoured  all  the  independent 
counsel,  and  discovered  that  Mr.  Walsh's 
problems  were  the  most  severe.  No  wonder: 
His  empire  accounts  for  an  astounding  90% 
of  the  $43  million  directly  spent  by  all  inde- 
pendent counsel  since  1978. 

Among  other  things,  the  GAO  audit  found 
that  Mr.  Walsh  and  his  top  deputy.  Craig 
Gillen.  had  been  reimbursed  improperly  by 
taxpayers  for  as  much  as  J78.000  in  food  and 
lodging.  Other  violations  of  government 
rules  included  using  a  government-leased  ve- 
hicle and  flying  first  class.  And  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Gillen  failed  to  pay  required 
Washington.  D.C..  income  taxes,  despite  liv- 
ing in  the  city  during  most  of  this  period. 
They've  since  paid  the  taxes  and  a  penalty. 

Mr.  Walsh  bitterly  disputed  the  OAO's 
findings.  Then.  In  an  October  5.  1992.  letter  to 
the  Comptroller  General  he  asked  for  a 
"waiver"  of  all  overpayments  and  irregular- 
ities "made  in  the  past  and  similar  future 
disbursements  for  the  limited  period  prior  to 
the  completion  of  our  remaining  activities." 
In  short.  Judge  Walsh  wanted  a  pardon-both 
past  and  future. 

He  got  it.  Last  month  Deputy  Comptroller 
General  Milton  Socolar  sent  letters  to  Judge 
Walsh  and  to  the  other  independent  counsel 
waving  the  government's  right  to  collect 
money  for  any  violations.  Mr.  Socolar  told 
us  that  the  waiver  "amounts  to  a  forgiveness 
of  legal  obligations  because  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  fraud  or  misrepresentation."  He 
asked  for  an  end  to  all  unauthorized  pay- 
ments, but  granted  a  waiver  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Walsh's  travel  and  lodging  expenses 
and  for  future  violations.  The  justification 
for  this  extraordinary  dispensation  is  that 
since  Congress  had  not  provided  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  for  an  independent 
counsel  who  worked  away  from  home,  the 
government  should  pay  for  them  anyway. 

Now.  when  a  citizens  group  called  Ameri- 
cans for  a  Balanced  Budget  filed  a  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  request  for  the  financial 
records  of  Mr.  Walsh's  office,  they  were 
turned  down.  A  January  21  letter  said  this 
"would  be  an  unwarranted  administrative 
burden."  But  that  reason  isn't  one  of  the  ex- 
emptions allowed  under  FOIA  and  is  ludi- 
crous given  that  the  financial  records  were 
recently  handed  over  to  GAO  auditors;  Judge 
Walsh  was  Informed  that  he  was  clearly  vio- 
lating FOIA  rules,  and  last  week  his  lawyers 
agreed  to  surrender  the  documents. 

Having  fought  for  and  won  his  pardon. 
Judge  Walsh  could  still  run  afoul  of  other 
ethics  laws.  There  are  questions  about  his 
hiring  of  a  firm  to  stage  a  mock  trial  before 
36  Washington.  D.C..  residents  to  test  his 
prosecutorial  case  against  Mr.  Weinberger. 
Such  a  trail  could  have  cost  as  much  as 
S50.000  and  there  are  reports  the  contract  was 
given  to  a  San  Francisco  firm  without  tak- 
ing any  other  bids.  If  so.  that  would  be  a 


clear  violation  of  federal  contract  law.  The 
prosecutor's  office  says  it  believes  it  has 
complied  with  federal  regulations.  The  bian- 
nual GAO  audit  of  Mr.  Walsh's  office  is  due 
out  shortly. 

So  Judge  Walsh's  legion  of  crusading  attor- 
neys keeps  ticking,  running  the  taxpayers' 
meter  while  it  prepares  its  "final"  (prom- 
ise?) report  on  the  Iran-Contra  affair.  The 
law  that  authorizes  independent  counsel  ex- 
pired last  December  15.  and  it  has  yet  to  be 
renewed.  Justice  Department  officials  say 
they  have  "no  jurisdiction"  over  Judge 
Walsh.  Congress's  watchdogs  have  just  given 
his  operation  a  blanket  pardon  for  non- 
compliance with  government  rules. 

Gosh,  isn't  there  anyone  out  there  other 
than  us  Interested  in  getting  some  account- 
ability into  this  unsupervised,  uncontrolled 
creature  of  the  "80s?  How  about  the  Reno 
Justice  Department?  How  about  the  White 
House's  ethicists?* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WEST  POINT 

•  Mr.  MCCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  his- 
toric town  of  West  Point,  located  on 
the  Ohio  River  just  north  of  Fort  Knox 
in  Hardin  County. 

When  I  think  of  West  Point,  I  imme- 
diately recall  a  small  town  with  a  mon- 
umental past.  In  fact.  West  Point's 
founding,  only  3  days  before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
signaled  a  colorful  future  for  this  river 
city. 

West  Point  served  as  a  Union  outpost 
for  Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman 
during  the  Civil  War.  Sherman's  fort 
was  the  first  in  what  proved  to  be  a 
great  courtship  between  West  Point 
and  the  U.S.  military.  In  fact,  close 
ties  are  still  maintained  between  West 
Point  and  nearby  Fort  Knox. 

West  Point  also  benefited  from  its  lo- 
cation on  the  Ohio  River.  Residents 
take  pride  in  the  powerful  shipping  in- 
dustry which  once  prospered  in  West 
Point.  Many  remnants  from  this  era 
still  exist  thanks  to  the  reluctance  of 
residents  to  build  a  floodwall  or  move 
the  city  to  higher  grounds.  Instead,  the 
Ohio  River  has  become  a  beacon  for 
new  residents  who  are  intrigued  by  the 
historic  waterway. 

Today,  citizens  hope  to  draw  on  West 
Point's  rich  heritage  to  entice  tourists 
to  the  town.  Once  in  West  Point,  visi- 
tors are  invited  to  concerts  at  the  500- 
seat  West  Point  Country  Opry.  They 
may  also  take  a  stroll  through  the  nu- 
merous craft  and  antique  shops,  and 
spend  the  night  in  one  of  the  towns 
quaint  bed  and  breakfasts.  Whatever 
they  choose,  visitors  are  more  than 
welcome  in  West  Point. 

Mr.  President,  I  honor  the  people  of 
West  Point.  Their  desire  to  open  their 
doors  to  guests  and  share  their  town's 
heritage  makes  West  Point  one  of  Ken- 
tucky's finest  towns. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  recent  ar- 
ticle from  Louisville's  Courier  Journal 
be  submitted  in  today's  Congressional 
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Town's  Hopes  for  Survival  Are  Pinned  on 

ARTS,  Crafts 

(By  Joseph  Gerth) 

There  aren't  many  places  where  people 
look  forward  to  a  traffic  jam,  but  Richard 
Briggs  is  eagerly  awaiting  the  next  time  the 
streets  In  West  Point  are  in  gridlock. 

In  his  67  years,  traffic  has  come  to  a  stand- 
still only  once — during  a  cltywide  yard  sale 
last  fall— and  Briggs,  the  unofficial  city  his- 
torian, was  out  of  town. 

"I  missed  it  and  I'm  sorry  I  did,  but  I  hope 
it  happens  again  this  year,"  he  said. 

Residents  still  talk  of  the  great  West  Point 
traffic  jam  and  many  of  them  see  it  as  more 
evidence  of  the  Hardin  County  river  town's 
resurgence,  which  started  with  the  opening 
two  years  ago  of  several  craft  stores  and  a 
country  Inn. 

For  many  who  travel  Dixie  Highway  be- 
tween Louisville  and  Fort  Knox,  West  Point 
is  little  more  than  a  traffic  light  and  an  old, 
dilapidated  motel  that  sits  empty  on  the  side 
of  the  road. 

But  turn  off  Dixie  Highway  and  you'll  find 
the  core  of  what  city  officials  hope  will  be 
Kentucky's  answer  to  the  arts  and  crafts 
businesses  in  Nashville  in  Indiana's  Brown 
County. 

While  West  Point  is  still  a  long  way  from 
being  a  tourist  attraction  of  that  magnitude, 
folks  are  upbeat  and  they  point  out  that 
there  are  four  times  as  many  businesses  in 
town  as  there  were  only  three  years  ago. 

The  city  of  about  1,200  sits  on  the  narrow 
wedge  of  land  where  Hardin  County  reaches 
the  Ohio  River.  The  population  is  about  half 
what  it  was  just  30  years  ago  but  West  Point 
has  remained  self-supporting. 

"We  have  to  be,"  said  Mayor  Gene  Smith. 
"We're  kinda  on  an  island  here;  we  have  to 
drive  through  Meade  County  just  to  get  to 
our  county  seat"  in  Elizabethtown.  The  city 
has  Its  own  water  and  sewer  systems  and  op- 
erates one  of  the  smallest  Independent 
school  districts  in  the  state. 

Now  the  city  is  striving  to  secure  its  future 
by  drawing  new  businesses  and  trying  to  be- 
come a  tourist  mecca. 

Although  a  few  long-time  residents  don't 
like  recent  changes,  others  say  the  city  is 
settling  into  its  new  role. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  however,  few  people 
thought  the  town  would  amount  to  anything. 
Smith,  in  fact,  had  worried  that  Increasing 
expenses  and  a  dwindling  tax  base  would 
mean  an  end  to  one  of  the  state's  oldest 
cities. 

Settlers  first  landed  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohio  and  Salt  rivers  three  days  before 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1776.  Twenty  years  later,  Samuel 
Pearman  and  James  Young  laid  out  West 
Point,  named  because  it  was  the  western- 
most supply  post  for  explorations. 

During  the  Civil  War,  West  Point  became  a 
Union  outpost  when  Gen.  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman  built  Fort  Duffield  on  a  hill  just 
east  of  the  city.  In  1903.  the  War  Department 
established  Camp  Young,  the  forerunner  to 
nearby  Fort  Knox,  in  West  Point. 

Over  the  years.  West  Point  was  ravaged  by 
floods  from  the  Ohio  and  Salt  rivers  and 
after  the  1964  flood,  there  was  talk  of  moving 
the  city  to  higher  ground  or  building  a 
noodwall.  But  neither  was  done  and  resi- 
dents say  that  is  one  of  the  best  things  about 
West  Point:  its  rich  history  as  a  shipping 
center  was  left  Intact. 

(The  impoundment  of  the  Salt  River  as 
Taylorsville  Lake  in  1983  has  helped  protect 
the  city  from  flooding.) 

"This  Is  about  the  only  river  town  left 
without  a  floodwall  to  block  the  view,"  said 


police  Chief  Terry  Ames.  "You  can  see  the 
river  from  about  anywhere  in  town." 

The  trip  back  for  West  Point  has  been  a 
long  one.  During  the  1970s  West  Point  was  a 
haven  for  transients  who  got  in  legal  or  fi- 
nancial trouble  in  Jefferson  County  and 
needed  to  move  on.  They  would  stop  first  in 
West  Point  until  trouble  caught  up  to  them, 
then  they  would  move  on  again. 

"Every  couple  of  years,  you'd  see  the  same 
people  come  through,"  Ames  said. 

During  that  time.  West  Pointers,  as  they 
call  themselves,  were  looked  down  upon. 
Students  from  West  Point  who  attended  high 
school  in  Hardin  County  were  referred  to  as 
"river  rats." 

With  much  of  the  low-cost  rental  property 
gone,  Ames  said  he  likes  his  hometown  much 
better  because  the  new  businesses  have 
seemed  to  give  residents  more  pride. 

"It  amazes  me  because  I've  sat  here  since 
I  was  a  kid  and  watched  it  go  from  a  really 
nice  town  to  low  income  to  this."  he  said. 

When  Smith  took  office  in  1982.  the  city 
had  no  Industry  and  few  businesses.  He  and 
other  city  officials  began  trying  to  recruit, 
but  after  falling  several  times,  they  looked 
elsewhere. 

"We  were  looking  for  fast  food,  big  shop- 
ping centers.  Industry,  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
it  wasn't  happening  here. 

We're  in  a  vacuum  here."  he  said. 

"Then  we  started  thinking,  with  our  his- 
tory, our  geographical  location,  why 
couldn't  it  be  a  Brown  County-type  thing?" 

City  leaders  trekked  to  Brown  County  to 
learn  how  to  make  the  same  kind  of  busi- 
nesses succeed  in  West  Point.  A  couple  of 
craft  shops  and  a  restaurant  or  two  opened  In 
the  early  '80s  but  officials  didn't  market  the 
town  very  well  and  the  businesses  folded 
within  a  year. 

Then  Carol  Goldsmith  began  talking  abou^ 
the  huge  potential  for  tourism  to  be  had  in 
West  Point.  Goldsmith,  who  now  operates, 
the  Ditto  House  bed  and  breakfast  with  her 
husband.  Gaylen.  said  her  confidence  made 
some  people  think  "she  don't  have  her  bricks 
stacked  just  right." 

But  an  infusion  of  investors  from  outside 
West  Point  made  Goldsmith  look  prescient. 

The  community  has  banded  together  and  is 
working  with  the  state  to  rebuild  Fort 
Duffield  as  it  was  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
city  has  also  lured  steamboats  to  its  banks 
for  limited  engagements  the  past  two  sum- 
mers and  hopes  to  land  a  paddlewheeler  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

But  some  oldtimers  aren't  completely  sold 
on  tourism  or  the  new  state  of  the  city. 
Kurby  Curl.  89.  said  he  and  other  long-time 
residents  don't  like  business  owners  with  few 
ties  to  West  Point  "coming  in  here  and  tell- 
ing us  how  to  run  our  city.  .  .  .  They're  all 
good  people  but  we  just  don't  like  them  tell- 
ing us  what  to  do." 

West  Point  is  trying  to  navigate  some 
rough  waters  around  City  Hall.  The  attorney 
general's  office  has  been  looking  into  aspects 
of  city  government.  The  mayor  said  the  in- 
vestigation centered  on  budgeting  and  bid- 
ding procedures  and  that  his  administration 
has  received  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the 
attorney  general. 

"They  told  us  we're  fine.  ...  As  far  as  I 
know  we're  clean  as  a  button."  he  said  last 
week. 

But  Ed  Lynch,  a  spokesman  for  the  attor- 
ney general,  said  the  investigation  is  con- 
tinuing. "We  were  asked  by  the  city  council 
to  investigate  some  matters  concerning  city 
government  and  that's  all  I  can  say,"  he 
said. 

Lynch  would  not  say  what  the  Investiga- 
tion is  about. 


One  of  those  trying  to  look  beyond  what 
some  say  is  "petty  politics"  is  Dave  Arnce  of 
Meade  County.  He  opened  his  West  Point  An- 
tique Mall  in  1991  after  falling  in  love  with 
the  town,  despite  the  fact  that,  when  he  was 
a  soldier  at  Fort  Knox  in  the  19708,  West 
Point  was  little  more  than  a  speed  trap. 

His  earliest  memories  are  of  trips  to  the 
city  jail  to  bail  out  soldiers  being  held  on 
traffic  charges.  He  said  Judge  Gladys 
Stackhouse  "was  known  all  over  the  United 
States.  Don't  go  near  the  hangin'  judge," 
soldiers  were  warned. 

After  he  retired  from  the  Army,  he  and  his 
wife  bought  the  old  T.C.  Williams  General 
Merchandise  and  Drug  store  and  converted  it 
into  their  new  business. 

"You  get  addicted  to  this  town.  Each  time 
a  new  shop  opens,  you  feel  a  part  of  it."  he 
said. 

At  no  time  was  that  more  evident  on  Feb. 
20  when  the  new  West  Point  Country  Opry.  a 
500-seat  theater,  was  dedicated. 

Ivan  Jennings,  who  lives  in  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, had  operated  a  similar  business  in  Mis- 
souri in  the  late  1960s  and  early  "708.  On  his 
first  trip  to  West  Point  after  the  resurgence 
began,  he  told  his  wife.  Edna.  "If  I  ever  do 
another  country  music  show,  it  will  be 
here." 

Before  he  knew  it.  Ivan's  brother  Raymond 
and  his  wife.  Rita,  were  moving  from  near 
Hannibal.  Mo.,  to  help  run  the  business. 

The  night  before  their  grand  opening,  the 
building  was  far  from  finished:  seats  from  an 
old  college  auditorium  weren't  yet  installed, 
speakers  weren't  hooked  up  and  the  building 
was  a  mess,  according  to  Edna  Jennings. 

Ivan  Jennings  said  he  was  sure  the  Opry 
would  miss  its  opening  until,  while  installing 
speakers,  he  looked  out  and  saw  about  40 
West  Pointers  assembling  the  seats.  "They 
just  piled  in  here  and  helped  out.  .  .  .  and 
they  stayed  until  midnight  doing  it."  he 
said. 

One  of  those  people  was  Rube  Yelvington, 
who  moved  his  home  and  part  of  his  tourism 
business  from  outside  St.  Louis  after  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  West  Point  last  March. 

Yelvington  has  since  started  publishing 
The  West  Point  Voice,  which  is  more  a  pub- 
lic-relations tool  than  a  traditional  news- 
paper. He  prints  12.000  copies  each  month  and 
distributes  them  to  anyone  who  will  read 
about  his  adopted  home. 

"It  was  the  river,  the  history  and  the  peo- 
ple" Chat  brought  him  here,  said  Yelvington. 
who  is  running  for  mayor  this  year. 

"You  can't  kick  a  rock  here  that  some- 
thing historic  doesn't  come  out  from  under- 
neath it." 

Population  (1990):  West  Point.  1,216;  Hardin 
County.  89.240. 

Per-capita  income  (Hardin  County.  1990): 
S13.469.  or  SI  ,506  below  the  state  average. 

Jobs  (Hardin  County.  1991):  Manufacturing. 
4,947;  wholesale/retail.  8.047;  services.  4.440; 
state/local  government,  4,391;  and  construc- 
tion. 1.123. 

Media:  Newspaper— The  West  Point  Voice. 
The  Radcliff  Sentlnal.  The  Elizabethtown 
News-Enterprise.  Louisville  radio  and  tele- 
vision serves  the  area. 

Transportation:  Air — Commercial  air  serv- 
ice available  at  Louisville's  Standiford  Field. 
28  miles  northeast  of  West  Point.  Roads — 
U.S.  31W  (Dixie  Highway).  Rail— Paducah 
and  Louisville  Railway. 

Education:  West  Point  Independent 
Schools,  237  students:  Hardin  County  Public 
Schools,  12.701  students;  McKendree  College; 
Elizabethtown  Community  College. 

Topography:  River  bottom  land  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio  and  Salt  rivers. 
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FAMOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

John  James  Audubon  stayed  at  Young's 
Inn.  on  Elm  Street,  and  wrote  of  his  experi- 
ences in  "The  Passenger  Pigeon."  James  Bu- 
chanan, Andrew  Jackson.  Henry  Clay.  Wen- 
dell Willkie  and  Jenny  Lind.  the  Swedish 
Nightingale,  all  stayed  at  Young's  Inn. 
which  is  now  a  private -home  and  apartment 
building. 

Former  Louisiana  Gov.  James  A.  Noe  was 
West  Point's  "adopted  son."  according  to  a 
1959  Courier-Journal  story.  Noe.  who  was 
born  in  Harrison  County.  Ind..  and  lived  for 
a  time  in  Louisville,  often  visited  his  sister. 
Arminda  Noe  Greer,  who  ran  the  West  Point 
Hotel.  Noe  was  one  of  Huey  P.  Long's  top 
aides  and  gave  the  "Kingfish"  blood  trans- 
fusions after  Long  was  fatally  wounded  at 
the  Louisiana  Capitol. 

One  of  the  largest  fish  ever  caught  in  Ken- 
tucky was  a  157-pound  gar  taken  from  the 
Salt  River  at  West  Point  in  1920  by  Steve 
Simpson. 

A  house  at  201  Elm  St.  was  an  early  prefab- 
ricated home  ordered  from  the  Sears  Roe- 
buck Catalog  and  assembled  in  1899. 

Founder  James  Young  owned  the  city  until 
his  death  in  1849.  Not  only  did  he  own  the 
unsold  lots,  he  operated  the  first  ferries, 
across  the  Salt  and  Ohio  rivers.  Young's  Inn 
and  the  only  restaurant  and  saloon.  His  son- 
in-law  owned  the  stagecoach  that  served 
West  Point,  and  Young  was  instrumental  in 
building  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Turn- 
pike, which  follows  the  approximate  route  of 
Dixie  Highway. 

Randy  Atcher.  star  of  the  old  WHAS  kiddie 
show  "T-Bar-V."  and  his  brother.  Bob.  star 
of  the  old  "Wilson  National  Barn  Dance" 
radio  show,  were  raised  in  a  house  on  Elm 
Street.* 


KEVIN  MICHAEL  BRINK.  AAU/MARS 
MILKY  WAY  HIGH  SCHOOL  ALL- 
AMERICAN  AWARD 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
honor  Kevin  Michael  Brink,  a  high 
school  senior  attending  Grandvllle 
High  School  in  Grandville.  MI.  Out  of  a 
nationwide  pool  of  12,000  high  school 
students,  Kevin  was  recently  selected 
as  one  of  eight  regional  recipients  of 
the  AAU/Mars  Milky  Way  High  School 
Ail-American  Award. 

This  prestigious  award  honors  young 
men  and  women  for  their  outstanding 
academic,  athletic,  and  community 
service  achievements.  Throughout  his 
high  school  years.  Kevin  has  excelled 
in  each  of  those  areas.  He  is  valedic- 
torian of  his  class,  has  multiple  varsity 
letters  in  wrestling  and  football,  and 
has  a  dedicated  record  of  service  to  his 
community. 

Kevins  many  accomplishments  and 
fine  character  were  the  reasons  I  nomi- 
nated him  earlier  this  year  for  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
in  Annapolis,  MD. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  Kevin's  parents, 
teachers,  friends,  and  classmates  in 
commending  him  for  his  accomplish- 
ments and  congratulating  him  for  re- 
ceiving this  well-deserved  award.* 


NORTH  AMERICAN  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
on  Wednesday,  March  17,  I  spoke  on  the 


North  American  Commission  on  the 
Environment  negotiations  that  began 
on  that  day.  and  which  will  supplement 
the  North  American  Free-Trade  Agree- 
ment. I  asked  that  a  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Chafee  be  printed  after  my  state- 
ment— however  it  was  not.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Chafee's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  John  H.  Chafke 

Ambassador  Kantor.  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  you  testify  before  our  Committee  on 
the  proposed  environmental  side  agreement 
to  the  NAFTA. 

Frankly,  it  is  curious  that  there  is  such  a 
hullabaloo  about  the  environmental  aspects 
of  this  Agreement.  No  one  raised  environ- 
mental questions  when  we  did  our  free  trade 
agreements  with  Canada,  or  with  Israel.  Yet 
suddenly  complaints  are  heard  that  this 
Agreement,  which  is  far  "greener"  than  any 
previous  Agreement,  is  not  green  enough. 
This  is  claimed  because  unlike  Canada  and 
Israel.  Mexico  is  a  developing  nation.  But  de- 
veloped nations  frequently  are  more  environ- 
mentally unsound  with  their  esoteric  and 
dangerous  chemicals,  than  are  developing 
nations. 

From  the  very  onset  of  these  NAFTA  nego- 
tiations, the  environment  has  been  a  key 
factor.  Throughout  the  NAFTA  discussions, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
participated  actively,  releasing  a  Review  of 
U.S. -Mexico  Environmental  Issues,  and  for- 
mulating the  Border  Plan.  Moreover.  EPA 
officials  actually  sat  at  the  negotiating 
table,  as  members  of  nine  USTR  negotiating 
teams. 

Environmental  organizations  also  contrib- 
uted, serving  in  a  formal  advisory  capacity. 
They  served  on  five  of  the  eight  senior-level 
Trade  Policy  Advisory  Committees,  which 
advise  the  President  on  negotiating  objec- 
tives and  bargaining  positions. 

In  perhaps  the  most  impressive  indication 
that  environmental  considerations  in  trade 
policy  are  here  to  stay,  last  year  a  new  posi- 
tion was  created  at  USTR:  "Deputy  Assist- 
ant US  Trade  Representative  for  Environ- 
mental Affairs." 

But  having  achieved  such  remarkable  steps 
for  the  environment,  it  now  seems  that  these 
accomplishments  are  taken  for  granted  or 
dismissed  outright,  and  now  are  considered 
merely  the  starting  point  from  which  we 
begin  anew  today. 

For  example,  recently  Senator  Riegle  sent 
you  a  letter,  signed  by  23  senators,  express- 
ing the  statement  that  "the  NAFTA,  as  it 
currently  stands,  fails  to  serve  American  in- 
terests in  *  *  *  environmental  protection." 
But  when  one  looks  at  the  signatories,  this 
dire  warning  hardly  comes  as  a  surprise.  Of 
the  25  senators.  23  were  here  during  the  1991 
fast  track  debate— and  all  but  5  of  those  sen- 
ators voted  against  fast  track,  passage  of 
which  was  essential  for  this  Agreement. 

Thus,  most  of  these  are  senators  who  are. 
and  always  have  been,  flat-out  opposed  to 
the  NAFTA.  Some  will  grab  any  handy  ra- 
tionale— including  becoming  born-again  en- 
vironmentalists—to defeat  it.  or  at  least 
slow  it  down  until  it  dies  a  painful,  lingering 
death. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  no  matter  what  environ- 
mental side  agreements  you  make,  you  will 
not  satisfy  most  of  these  senators.  There  are 
more  of  them  than  there  are  of  you.  and  they 
can  keep  you  working  night  and  day  with 
more  and  more  demands.  I  advise  you  to  save 
your  strength  and  instead  to  simply  do  what 


you  think  is  right  and  do  it  quickly,  no  mat- 
ter what  criticism  from  that  quarter  is 
hurled  your  way.  25  senators  may  have 
signed  that  letter,  but  75  senators  did  not. 

The  Mexicans  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
will  not  accept  proposals  that  infringe  on 
their  national  sovereignty  or  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the  Agree- 
ment— two  principles  that  we  can  hardly  ob- 
ject to.  After  all.  as  you  said  last  week,  Mr. 
Ambassador,  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose,  is 
sauce  for  the  gander. 

The  strength  of  environmental  advocacy 
lies  in  the  credibility  of  its  proponents.  If 
those  of  us  who  consider  ourselves  environ- 
mentalists wish  to  be  taken  seriously  by  oth- 
ers, we  must  not  squander  our  precious 
credibility  by  continuously  and  loudly  press- 
ing for  the  impossible  or  the  impractical. 
Yes.  the  perfect  is  the  enemy  of  the  good. 

As  the  Washington  Post  said  yesterday: 
"NAFTA  is  the  best  and  only  hope  of  [envi- 
ronmental perfectionists]  for  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  air  and  water  rules  in  Mexico.  If 
they  defeat  it  in  Congress,  they  will  have 
sacrificed  their  only  lever  for  better  coopera- 
tion." 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Mexico  I  found,  as  in 
most  countries  struggling  with  rapid  devel- 
opment, pollution.  But  I  also  found  deter- 
mined efforts  to  relieve  and  resolve  environ- 
mental problems.  The  task  is  monumental; 
but  the  commitment  to  making  progress, 
genuine. 

Mexicans  are  not  doing  this  to  please  a  few 
U.S.  senators  who  complain  loudly  and  con- 
descendingly about  Mexico's  pollution,  but 
are  doing  this  for  the  well-being  of  their  own 
citizenry,  who  increasingly  are  talking 
"green"  and  voting  Green. 

The  best  way  to  ensure  that  Mexico's  envi- 
ronment is  cleaned  up  is  to  help  Mexico  be- 
come a  prosperous  country;  and  that  means 
the  NAFTA.  If  we  overburden  the  Agree- 
ment, and  allow  it  to  slip  away,  we  will  have 
passed  up  a  chance  to  boost  our  own  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  fortunes,  and  we 
also  will  have  missed  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  major  contribution  to  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  has  been  said  "there  is  a  tide  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads 
on  to  fortune."  What  a  disservice  we  would 
make  to  prevent  and  future  generations  if  we 
missed  that  tide.* 


FACES  OF  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
CRISIS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  continue  my  effort  to  put  a 
face  on  the  health  care  crisis  confront- 
ing America.  The  high  cost  of  health 
care  is  having  a  devastating  impact  on 
businesses  and  retirees.  We  have  all 
read  and  heard  stories  about  retirees 
who  have  lost  their  health  benefits  or  a 
company  that  has  had  to  cut  its  retiree 
health  benefits.  I  continue  to  hear  from 
hundreds  of  retirees  in  my  State  of 
Michigan  who  have  had  their  benefits 
substantially  reduced  or  even  elimi- 
nated. Douglas  and  Gail  Slack  of  Tra- 
verse City.  MI,  are  senior  citizens 
whose  retiree  benefits  have  been  cut. 
The  Slacks  wrote  to  me  in  February 
1993  to  tell  me  about  their  situation. 

After  spending  37  years  at  Bur- 
roughs— which  later  became  Unisys — as 
a     computer     repairperson,     Douglas 


Slack,  now  55  years  old,  had  earned  the 
full  medical  benefits  that  Unisys  of- 
fered. In  May  1992,  Douglas  was  laid  off 
by  Unisys,  forcing  him  into  an  early  re- 
tirement. Last  fall  the  Slacks  received 
a  letter  from  the  company  informing 
them  that  their  employer's  contribu- 
tion to  their  health  care  coverage 
would  be  phased  out  at  the  end  of  3 
years  and  their  monthly  contribution 
increased.  Unisys  would  still  offer 
health  care  benefits  to  all  retirees,  but 
at  a  much  higher  price.  In  1993.  their 
monthly  contribution  is  $50.  In  1994,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  Slacks  will  have 
to  pay  in  about  $200  per  month,  and  in 
1995,  they  will  have  to  pay  at  least  $460 
a  month.  That  is  quite  a  large  sum  for 
people  who  are  living  on  a  fixed  retire- 
ment income  of  $690  a  month.  This  high 
increase  in  the  cost  of  health  benefits 
will  force  the  Slacks  to  make  tough  de- 
cisions in  their  life.  Their  income  will 
barely  be  enough  to  pay  their  bills 
much  less  pay  for  health  care.  Douglas 
and  Gail  will  not  qualify  for  Medicare 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  65  years. 
The  Slacks  are  caught  in  a  catch-22. 

Douglas'  wife  Gail,  age  54,  has  had  an 
ongoing  infection  since  1987  and  re- 
quires three  different  types  of  daily 
medications  to  fight  off  infection  and 
reduce  pain.  With  this  condition,  no 
other  medical  plan  will  carry  them,  so 
they  are  forced  to  depend  on  the  medi- 
cal plan  offered  by  Unisys. 

Unfortunately,  the  Slacks  situation 
is  not  uncommon.  According  to  a  re- 
cent study  by  A.  Foster  Higgins,  two- 
thirds  of  all  companies  plan  to  reduce 
retiree  health  benefits  or  shift  more  of 
the  cost  into  the  retirees;  6  percent 
have,  or  plan  to,  cut  retiree  benefits 
completely. 

Skyrocketing  health  care  costs  are  a 
back-breaking  burden  on  some  busi- 
nesses and  have  affected  their  ability 
to  compete  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally. The  central  problem  is  we 
do  not  have  a  level  playing  field  for 
many  U.S.  businesses  who,  unlike  their 


competitors,  carry  these  retiree  health 
costs.  This  is  particularly  burdensome 
in  sectors  where  workers  retire  several 
years  prior  to  Medicare  eligibility. 

High  retiree  health  costs  are  a  major 
destabilizing  factor  in  certain  key 
manufacturing  industries  in  this  coun- 
try, including  auto  parts,  heavy 
trucks,  steel,  telecommunications,  and 
agricultural  implements. 

In  the  auto  industry,  there  is  a  $600- 
per-vehicle  cost  differential  between 
the  Japanese  transplants  and  the  big  3 
domestic  manufacturers  due  solely  to 
health  care  costs.  Retiree  health  costs 
are  a  major  reason  for  this  competitive 
disadvantage — accounting  for  more 
than  $350  per  vehicle  or  about  one-third 
of  the  total  health  care  cost  per  vehi- 
cle. 

Companies  that  volunteer  to  provide 
coverage  to  retirees  are  in  fact  reliev- 
ing the  burden  on  the  public  sector,  but 
high  costs  are  making  it  impossible  for 
many  companies  to  continue  offering 
benefits.  Reducing  their  health  care 
costs  in  this  area  would  increase  their 
competitiveness  and  help  revitalize  the 
manufacturing  sector. 

Health  care  costs  continue  to  be  a 
burden  on  businesses  that  have  been  of- 
fering health  care  benefits,  in  particu- 
lar, those  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 
Costs  are  difficult  to  control  and  these 
businesses  have  in  fact  been  subsidizing 
health  care  costs  for  others,  including 
many  small  businesses  who  do  not  offer 
benefits.  This  occurs  because  compa- 
nies that  provide  health  insurance  are 
having  to  pay  more  to  cover  the  costs 
of  uncompensated  care — a  practice 
known  as  cost-shifting.  That  is  why 
any  health  care  reform  proposal  must 
address  the  competitive  inequities  fac- 
ing companies  with  high  retiree  health 
care  costs. 

For  the  Slacks,  the  increasing  cost  of 
medical  benefits  means  that  Douglas 
will  have  to  take  a  minimum  wage  job 
now  in  order  to  cover  the  price  of 
health  care.  The  loss  of  insurance  cov- 


erage for  retirees  is  another  sign  that 
our  Nation's  health  care  system  must 
be  reformed.  I  will  continue  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  make  sure  that  the 
Slacks  and  all  other  retired  Americans 
have  access  to  high  quality  affordable 
health  care.» 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  MARCH  22. 
1993 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m..  Monday. 
March  22;  that  following  the  prayer, 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  be  deemed 
approved  to  date;  that  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders  be  reserved  for  their  use 
later  in  the  day;  that  the  Senate  then  i, 
resume  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
34,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  18, 
the  concurrent  budget  resolution;  that 
with  respect  to  any  votes  ordered  to 
occur  relative  to  amendments  offered  ' 
during  Monday's  session,  that  these 
votes  occur  not  prior  to  the  votes  pre- 
viously ordered  to  occur  on  Tuesday, 
March  23;  that  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  DeConcini  amend- 
ment No.  185  on  Tuesday.  March  23  at 
2:15  p.m..  with  the  vote  on  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amendment  occurring  at 
2:25  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  as  under  the  pre- 
vious order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS    UNTIL    MONDAY, 
MARCH  22,  1993,  AT  9  A.M. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:07  p.m..  recessed  until  Monday. 
March  22,  1993,  at  9  a.m. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Jeff  Binga- 
MAN.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing: prayer: 

Let  us  pray: 

Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.— Psalm  33:12. 

Eternal  God,  as  we  look  at  the  situa- 
tion in  Russia,  we  find  ourselves  un- 
speakably grateful  for  the  wisdom  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  which  gave 
America  its  form  of  government.  As 
the  struggle  between  President  Yeltsin 
and  the  parliament  increases,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  profound  insights 
which  conceived  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment providing  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  and  dividing  power. 

With  profound  appreciation,  we  real- 
ize they  had  no  model  to  which  they 
could  turn.  In  the  conviction  that  God 
was  guiding,  they  created  the  plan 
which  has  produced  and  sustained  the 
greatest  nation  on  Earth  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  They  looked  to  God, 
trusted  in  God,  depended  on  God  to 
lead  them  in  their  deliberations. 

Mighty  God,  protect  us  from  secular- 
ism that  forgets  God  and  operates  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  the  best  that  humans 
can  do.  Restore  to  us  the  faith  of  our 
fathers  and  renew  us  in  our  commit- 
ment to  that  faith. 

To  the  glory  of  God  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  national  life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  The  clerk  will 
please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter  as  follows: 
U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  March  22.  1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Jeff  Bingaman,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr,  BINGAMAN  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADER  TIME 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
leadership  time  is  reserved. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1994-98 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 18,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  fiscal 
years  1994.  1995,  1996,  1997.  and  1998. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 
Pending: 

(1)  DeConcini  Amendment  No.  185,  to  en- 
sure that  fiscal  year  1996  funding  levels  for 
Community  Policy  program  are  consistent 
with  the  levels  requested  by  the  President  in 
his  investment  program. 

(2)  Wellstone  Amendment  No.  186.  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  any  in- 
crease in  revenues  set  forth  in  this  resolu- 
tion do  not  assume  an  energy  tax  or  fee  on 
nonconventional  fuels. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Since  no  one  yields  time,  time  will  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bumpers).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Wellstone 
amendment  No.  186. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Wellstones  amendment  be  laid  aside 
under  the  previous  order  to  be  disposed 
of  following  the  disposition  of  Senator 
DECONCiNfs  amendment  No.  185. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binga- 
man] is  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  Bingaman  yield  for  a  proce- 
dural question? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

There  are  a  number  of  Senators 
around  who  want  to  offer  amendments. 
Could  we  just  with  the  Senator's  per- 
mission state  what  our  intention  is  at 
this  point,  even  without  a  firm  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  of  what 
amendments  would  come  up  in  what 
order? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing disposition  of  the  Bingaman 
amendment,  there  will  be  two  Nunn 
amendments,  followed  by  a  Wallop 
amendment,  followed  by  a  Gorton 
amendment,  followed  by  a  Brown 
amendment,  and  followed  by  a  Domen- 
ici  amendment. 

I  was  just  trying  to  figure  out  why 
we  have  four  Republican  amendments 
in  a  row.  I  am  advised  we  had  four 
Democratic  amendments  Friday  before 
adjourning.  So  this  will  put  us  back  on 
an  even  keel. 

Following  the  Domenici  amendment, 
we  will  take  up  the  Democratic  amend- 
ment and  then  use  the  alternation 
form. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  just  say  as  far  as  the  Republican 
amendments  for  those  who  would  be  in- 
terested, the  Wellstone  amendment 
would  be  a  western  amendment  with 
reference  to  grazing,  mining,  et  cetera, 
but  not  the  inland  waterways,  and  it 
will  take  out  the  money  and  pay  for 
the  taxes  with  cuts. 

The  Gorton  amendment  will  be  on 
the  inland  waterways.  It  will  take  out 
the  money  and  pay  for  it  with  the  do- 
mestic cuts. 

The  Brown  amendment  is  an  overall 
administrative  overhead  reduction.  Do- 
menici is  a  defense  amendment  where- 
in I  will  add  back  to  the  defense  suffi- 
cient funds  to  get  the  defense  mark  to 
where  the  President  was  during  his 
campaign,  $60  billion  instead  of  what 
he  has  now. 

Those  are  our  four.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  I  thank  Senator  Bingaman. 

amendment  no.  188 

(Purpose:  To  state  the  assumptions  of  the 
resolution  regarding  fees  for  domestic  live- 
stock grazing  on  Federal  lands  and  royalty 
fees  for  hardrock  mining) 
Mr.    BINGAMAN.    Mr.    President.    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  [Mr.  Binga- 
man) (for  himself.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bryan. 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
Mr.  Domenici  )  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 188. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

SEC.     .  SENSE  OF  SENATE  REGARDING  GRAZING 
FEE& 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  levels  of  revenues 
set  forth  in  this  resolution  include  the  as- 
sumption that  fees  charged  for  domestic 
livestock  grazing  on  lands  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  western  States 
should  be  set  at  an  amount  that  permits  the 
ranching  industry  to  remain  viable  and  re- 
flects the  economic  realities  of  the  industry, 
rather  than  at  an  amount  that  meets  arbi- 
trary revenue  targets. 

SEC.     .        SENSE        OF       SENATE        REGARDING 
HARDROCK  MINING  ROYALTY  FEES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  level  of  revenues 
set  forth  in  this  resolution  include  the  as- 
sumption that  royalty  fees  charged  for 
hardrock  mining  should  be  set  at  an  amount 
that  permits  the  mining  industry  to  remain 
viable  in  the  United  States  and  reflects  the 
economic  realities  of  the  industry,  rather 
than  at  an  amount  that  meets  arbitrary  rev- 
enue targets. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment regarding  two  economic  issues 
that  affect  western  public  lands  and 
the  economy  of  the  west.  The  two  is- 
sues are  fees_  for  domestic  livestock 
grazing  on  Federal  lands  and,  second, 
royalties  for  hardrock  mining  on  Fed- 
eral land. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  West  have  to 
be  realistic  about  the  prospect  for 
changes  in  the  grazing  fee  structure, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  do  this.  I  also  can 
support  the  establishment  of  a  royalty 
for  mining  on  Federal  lands,  but  I  feel 
strongly  that  these  changes  need  to  be 
structured  in  a  way  that  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  continued  viability 
of  these  industries  and  supports  that 
continued  viability.  We  cannot  impose 
fees  that  are  punitive  in  their  effect 
and  we  cannot  impose  fees  and  royal- 
ties that  threaten  the  economic  future 
of  these  industries  and  the  commu- 
nities that  depend  upon  them. 

Whatever  we  do  in  this  area  needs  to 
make  sense.  We  need  to  figure  out  what 
these  industries  can  reasonably  accom- 
modate and  peg  any  increased  fees  to 
those  economic  realities. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  speak  about 
the  rural  communities  in  the  West.  I 
know  something  about  that  subject, 
having  grown  up  in  one  of  those  com- 
munities in  Silver  City.  NM.  In  Silver 
City,  in  Grant  County,  we  depend  heav- 


ily upon  ranching.  We  also  depend 
heavily  upon  mining.  They  are  both 
very  important  industries. 

I  would  note,  Mr.  President,  that  one 
of  the  things  we  will  be  debating  in  the 
next  several  days  is  a  proposal  to  cre- 
ate summer  jobs,  publicly  funded  sum- 
mer jobs.  In  Grant  County.  NM.  sum- 
mer jobs  for  most  students  means  jobs 
in  ranching,  jobs  in  mining.  I  myself 
had  a  job  in  the  copper  smelter  in  Hur- 
ley, NM.  during  one  of  the  summers 
that  I  was  in  school. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  arbitrarily 
set  a  revenue  figure  and  then  to  estab- 
lish the  fee  structure  based  on  that  ar- 
bitrary target.  It  is,  in  my  view,  the  re- 
verse of  how  we  need  to  handle  these 
matters. 

I  do  not  have  today  the  exact  for- 
mula that  we  should  adopt  in  the  case 
of  grazing  fees  or  in  the  case  of  royal- 
ties. I  believe,  myself,  it  will  take  a  lot 
of  work  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  interested  public 
to  come  up  with  the  proper  changes  in 
both  respects. 

But  I  do  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  some  of  the  facts  about  graz- 
ing and  mining  on  public  lands  and  to 
talk  a  little  about  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's numbers  and  the  President's  pro- 
posal. 

First,  about  grazing  fees,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. For  the  Interior  Department — 
that  is  the  BLM  grazing  fees — the 
budget  resolution  calls  for  about  $53 
million  in  additional  revenue  over  the 
next  5  years.  There  are  various  esti- 
mates as  to  what  that  translates  into 
in  terms  of  Increased  grazing  fees. 
There  are  some  estimates  that  say  this 
means  a  33-percent  increase  annually. 
There  are  other  estimates  that  peg  it 
substantially  higher  than  that. 

But  the  kind  of  increase  that  has 
been  talked  about  would  take  the  graz- 
ing fee  from  $1.86  per  AUM  to  close  to 
$7.50  per  AUM  by  1998. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  President,  that  is  an 
unacceptable  increase.  Such  an  in- 
crease would  devastate  many  of  the 
small  ranchers  in  my  State.  I  am  very 
convinced  that  we  cannot  afford,  in  the 
West,  to  kill  off  the  small  ranching  en- 
terprises. We  have  about  3.500  Federal 
land  permittees  in  my  State  alone. 
They  represent  about  50  percent  of  New 
Mexico's  ranchers.  About  three-quar- 
ters run  less  than  100  head  of  cattle. 
This  is  a  small  operation.  In  fact,  many 
of  these  ranchers  have  jobs  in  town  be- 
cause they  cannot  make  a  living  from 
ranching  alone.  People  are  not  getting 
rich  from  public  land  ranching  in  New 
Mexico.  It  is  a  tradition  in  their  fami- 
lies. It  is  a  labor  of  love.  It  is  not  a  way 
to  get  rich. 

Land  ranchers  can  pay  a  higher  fee 
than  they  are  paying  today  for  access 
to  BLM  and  Forest  Service  range  land, 
but  it  is  important  that  we  realize  the 
ranching  industry  is  not  monolithic. 
The  very  large  enterprises  are  in  a  very 
different  financial  position  than  small 


ranchers.  I  think  whatever  changes  we 
make  to  the  grazing  fee  structure 
needs  to  reflect  that  reality. 

Let  me  also,  Mr.  President,  talk  for  a 
minute  about  mining  royalties.  There 
is  no  question  that  changes  in  the  1872 
mining  law  are  overdue.  The  present 
Presiding  Officer  today  has  taken  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  those  changes, 
and  I  respect  his  commitment  in  this 
respect. 

But  I  believe  that  some  additional  fi- 
nancial gain  is  appropriate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  mining  on  Fed- 
eral land.  However,  we  are  told  that 
the  budget  resolution  before  us  today 
reflects  a  belief  that  we  can  impose  a 
12.5-percent  gross  royalty  on  mining  on 
public  lands  and  still  maintain  a  viable 
industry.  If  that  is  the  assumption, 
then  I  believe  it  to  be  totally  unrealis- 
tic. I  do  not  believe  royalties  on  a  gross 
basis  are  imposed  in  any  other  area 
that  we  deal  with  on  public  lands.  The 
Budget  Committee  figures  are  based 
upon  an  annual  value  of  mineral  ex- 
traction of  $1.2  billion,  as  computed  by 
the  GAO.  The  administration  numbers 
assume  a  much  higher  value,  about  $3 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
substantial  confusion  as  to  the  amount 
of  revenue  that  can  realistically  be 
generated  by  a  royalty  on  hardrock 
mining. 

My  amendment  today  simply  makes 
the  point  that  that  royalty  needs  to  be 
set  with  a  view  to  the  realities  of  the 
mining  industry.  A  12.5-percent  gross 
royalty  could  shut  down  a  significant 
portion  of  U.S.  mining  activity,  and 
that  is  not  in  anyone's  best  interest. 

Last  week  11  of  us  here  in  the  Senate 
visited  with  President  Clinton.  'Vice 
President  Gore,  and  OMB  director  Pa- 
netta  on  the  impact  of  the  President's 
proposals  on  Western  States.  I  was 
pleased  and  impressed  with  the  Presi- 
dent's reactions  to  our  concerns.  He 
demonstrated  a  keen  understanding  of 
the  issues  that  the  ranching  and  min- 
ing industries  face.  He  assured  us  that 
the  creation  and  retention  of  jobs. 
American  jobs,  is  his  top  priority,  that 
he  wants  to  implement  a  program  fair 
to  everyone,  and  that  he  will  allow  us 
to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  assured  President 
Clinton  at  that  meeting — and  I  will  say 
here  for  the  Record  today— that  I  sup- 
port him.  I  support  his  economic  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration to  establish  fee  structures  that 
call  upon  extractive  industries  to  pay 
their  fair  share,  but  I  also  believe  that 
those  fee  structures  need  to  allow  them 
to  remain  in  business. 

The  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
that  I  propose  today  simply  expresses 
that  intention. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  amendment  is  being  sent  to  the 
desk  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Bau- 
cus. Senator  Bryan.  Senator  Reid, 
Senator  DeConcini.  Senator  Campbell. 
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and  Senator  Domenici.  I  believe  that  is 
the  list  of  cosponsors  at  this  time. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  Senator  Bingaman  will  yield  me 
3  or  4  minutes  off  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  time  to  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  amendment,  although  clearly 
I  would  favor  an  amendment  that 
would  take  the  money  out,  the  amount 
of  money  that  represents  the  two  fees, 
the  royalty  and  the  fee.  And  there  will 
be  an  amendment  to  do  that. 

But  when  I  understand  the  severity 
with  which  the  Western  States,  and  in 
particular  our  State  of  New  Mexico 
could  be  hit  if  the  assumption  of  12.5 
percent  royalty  and  the  very  dramatic 
increase  in  grazing  fees — if  those  as- 
sumptions were  carried  out,  I  think  it 
would  wreak  havoc  with  our  rural  com- 
munities. Clearly  a  State  like  ours 
would  suffer.  And  the  amount  of  money 
would  not  do  an  awful  lot  with  ref- 
erence to  the  national  debt  and  deficit 
and  the  like. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's grazing  fee  proposal  would  have 
a  severe  jobs  impact  in  my  State.  The 
President's  overall  proposal  that  affect 
Western  States  would  have  an  even  big- 
ger impact. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  concerns  with 
the  administrations  proposal.  My  col- 
league. Senator  Bojgaman.  also  has  the 
same  concerns.  In  fact,  Mr.  President, 
he  and  other  western  Senators  have 
written  the  President  expressing  their 
concerns. 

The  individuals  that  own  and  work 
on  the  ranches  are  very  hard  working 
individuals  and  would  also  like  to  help 
reduce  our  deficit.  But,  I  believe  that 
these  individuals  would  be  driven  off  of 
the  public  lands. 

As  I  understand,  Mr.  President,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
assumed  that  grazing  fees  would  go  up 
by  33  percent  per  year  with  the  fee  end- 
ing up  at  $7.99  per  animal  unit  month 
[AUM]. 

I  have  done  some  analysis  on  this  to 
see  what  happens  to  a  ranch  in  south- 
western New  Mexico. 

With  a  33-percent  per  year  increase, 
the  net  income  for  the  medium-size 
ranch  in  southwestern  New  Mexico 
would  decrease  to  $15,262  from  $25,966. 
This  is  before  the  rancher  pays  himself. 
This  rancher  ends  up  paying  the  Fed- 
eral Government  an  additional  $24,000 
over  the  5-year  period.  Mr.  President, 
this  does  not  even  include  the  tax  pro- 
posals and  the  energy  tax.  I  believe 
this  ranchers  not  income  falls  even  fur- 
ther when  you  take  these  other  propos- 
als into  account. 


This  is  $24,000  that  is  taken  out  of  the 
community  in  which  this  rancher  lives. 
In  all  reality  do  you  think  this  ranch 
would  stay  in  business.  Well,  I  do  not 
believe  so. 

Mr.  President,  these  individuals  that 
own  and  work  on  these  ranches  are  not 
the  fly-by-night  type  of  business.  In 
fact,  Mr.  President,  these  ranches  have 
been  in  business  for  about  36  years. 
These  are  individuals  whose  average 
age  is  about  55. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  ask  the  rancher  to  pay  more 
when  the  Senate-reported  budget  reso- 
lution includes  $124  billion  in  new 
spending. 

MINING 

A  mining  royalty  of  12.5  percent 
would  have  severe  negative  impacts  on 
hardrock  minerals  industry. 

Results  from  a  study  show  that  after 
10  years,  the  quantity  of  gold  mined 
would  be  reduced  by  33  percent,  and  the 
amount  of  molybdenum,  and  other 
metals  would  be  reduced  by  12  percent. 

Capital  expenditures  by  the 
hardrock-mining  industry  would  be 
substantially  curtailed,  from  an  esti- 
mated $1.33  billion  in  1987  dollars  to  $92 
million. 

Direct  employment  loss  in  hardrock 
mining  industries  would  be  4,100  jobs  in 
gold  mining  and  an  additional  2,700 
jobs  in  other  hardrock  mining. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  once  again 
state  I  will  support  this.  I  am  glad  to 
be  a  cosponsor  but  I  really  do  believe 
we  ought  to  consider  seriously,  in  the 
Senate,  not  letting  reconciliation  work 
its  way  on  these  two  measures.  I  say  to 
my  friend.  Senator  Bingaman,  what  is 
going  to  happen  if  we  leave  the  instruc- 
tion in  and  we  leave  the  dollars  in,  it  is 
going  to  be  decided  in  the  committees 
in  a  very  expeditious  way.  We  will  only 
have  a  little  bit  of  time  and  the  Sen- 
ator's considered  approach  may  be  lost 
in  the  shuffle  in  these  last-minute  dis- 
cussions when  they  have  to  come  up 
with  dollars.  So  I  hope  we  would  get 
some  additional  support  when  we  try 
to  take  out  the  money  represented  by 
the  grazing  fees  and  the  mining  royal- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  of  jobs  in  the  min- 
ing industry  for  selected  States  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JOBS  IN  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY  FOR  SELECTED  STATES 


Slate 

rectemplca     Averajt  salary 

Alaska 

Afinra _ 

Caiifomij  ...              

1.047 
13.996 
14,332 
7.S60 
2.971 
4.819 
12.979 
7.829 
3.782 

S62.04e 
29,297 
35606 

ColorjAi     . 

38680 

idano  

28  120 

Montana               

29  149 
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31,985 
28219 

WasHinjton  

30  269 
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The      PRESIDING 
yields  time? 

OFFICER. 

Who 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  any  time  I 
had. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  pleased  if, 
on  my  colleague's  hour,  he  yields  to 
Senator  Craig? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield— let  me  defer  to  the  manager. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  other  Senators  are 
coming  to  speak,  I  understand,  in  favor 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  How  many  minutes 
does  the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  May  I  have  5? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Let  me  yield  3  min- 
utes at  this  point  and  then  if  we  have 
more  time  later  on  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
stand  in  support  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  because  I  think  it  speaks 
to  the  issue  of  the  budget  resolution 
and  the  economic  crisis  that  this  coun- 
try is  now  in.  in  a  rather  perverse  way. 
I  mean  by  that,  that  this  Congress  now 
finds  it  necessary  to  look  at  the  tradi- 
tional way  that  it  has  done  things  in 
the  processes  of  raising  revenue.  But 
beyond  the  revenue  process,  it  now  be- 
gins to  speak  to  the  ways  it  has  man- 
aged its  public  resources  and  begins  to 
question  them.  And.  therefore,  we  put 
in  jeopardy  many  of  the  industries  in 
the  public  lands  of  the  West  that  have 
been  able  to  utilize  those  resources 
over  the  last  century  and  provide  the 
economic  sustenance  to  our  public  land 
Western  States,  and  I  speak  of  mining 
and  grazing. 

Although  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  speaks  of  holding  harmless,  if 
you  will,  the  industries  involved,  I  am 
certainly  in  support  of  that  approach.  I 
will  much  more  strongly  support  the 
Wallop  approach  to  strike  these  en- 
tirely, because  I  do  not  think  it  is  good 
business  for  our  Government  to  begin 
to  squeeze  on  the  very  economies  of 
this  Nation  that  have  built  our  eco- 
nomic base. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  mining 
law  are  coming  in  a  variety  of  different 
forms.  But  clearly  last  week,  before  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, we  heard  very  convincing  testi- 
mony that  a  12.5-percent  royalty,  or  an 
8-percent  royalty  on  gross  revenues  of 
the  mining  industry,  would  put  lit- 
erally thousands  of  working  men  and 
women  out  of  work  in  public  land 
States  of  the  West,  or  at  least  where 
mining  largely  resides  on  those  public 
properties. 

That  is  an  unacceptable  approach. 
Certainly,  this  Congress  and  this  Presi- 
dent, for  that  matter,  who  speaks  of 
economic  development  and  creating 
jobs,  should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
putting  people  out  of  work.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  we  thought  we  were  going  to 


be  cute  around  here  when  we  passed  a 
royalty  tax  and  found  it  literally  was  a 
net  cost  to  our  Government  in  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  generate  revenues  and, 
more  important,  and  in  a  more  tragic 
way.  it  put  people  out  of  work. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  way 
to  argue  that  a  royalty  fee  of  the  mag- 
nitude proposed  by  our  President,  or  by 
Senators  in  other  types  of  legislation, 
will  put  people  out  of  work  in  the  West. 

Mining  at  best  is  a  marginal  business 
with  tremendously  expensive  up-front 
costs  to  develop  a  mining  resource.  It 
literally  takes  years  and  years  to  be 
able  to  extract  from  that  resource  the 
investment  that  caused  it  to  come  on 
line.  Our  public  policy  over  the  last 
century  has  recognized  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  yield  a  minute 
off  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Mexico  yields  an 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Our  public  policy  over  the  last  cen- 
tury has  recognized  this  important  in- 
gredient, especially  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry, of  the  huge  requirement  of  cap- 
ital to  bring  online  these  kinds  of 
sources.  As  a  result,  it  is  said  there 
would  be  no  royalty  fee.  that  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  companies  involved  and  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  employees  of  those 
companies  would  be  adequate  because 
of  the  kind  of  economies  they  gen- 
erated, in  large  States  like  New  Mexico 
or  Idaho  that  were  held  substantially 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

That  was  enough.  Today,  because  of 
our  inability  to  manage  our  budgets, 
we  are  in  a  scramble  for  resources  and 
now  that  policy  is  debated,  and  that  is 
at  hand. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  New  Mex- 
ico for  proposing  this  amendment.  I 
will  support  it,  but  I  will  also  support 
amendments  to  strike  entirely  from 
this  effort,  grazing  fee  increases  and 
royalties  to  the  mining  industry  that  I 
think  would  cause  great  damage  to  the 
resources  of  the  public  land  in  the 
West. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  see  any  additional  Senators  wish- 
ing to  speak  at  this  time.  I  have  been 
advised  that  Senator  Baucus  and  per- 
haps Senator  DeConcini  and  others 
would  like  to  speak  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  budget  resolution. 

I  will  defer  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  think  there  are  some 
Senators  perhaps  on  the  way  to  the 
floor  to  speak  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
speak  further  on  his  own  amendment? 
Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  SASSER.  Then  I  suggest  that  we 
insert  a  quorum  call.  Let  me  ascertain 


if  these  Senators  are  on  the  way.  and 
that  the  quorum  call  be  charged 
against  Senator  Bingaman.  or 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
the  time  be  charged  equally  against 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quorum  call  is  appropriate  and  will  be 
charged  to  both  sides  equally.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Bingaman 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Bingaman  be  laid 
aside  under  the  previous  order,  to  be 
disposed  of  following  the  disposition  of 
Senator  Wellstone's  amendment  No. 
186. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
laid  aside  or  is  it  completed  and  laid 
over  for  a  vote? 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  will  be  laid  aside 
under  the  previous  order,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  to  be  disposed  of  by  vote  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  Wellstone 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  But  there  is  no  res- 
ervation of  time:  whatever  Senator 
Bingaman  had  left  is  not  reserved 
under  the  previous  order? 

Mr.  SASSER.  No.  not  that  I  know  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  clarify.  I  do  not  object.  We  still 
have  10  minutes  of  debate  before  the 
vote  occurs;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correc^-the 
Chair  may  respond,  but  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  was  not  part  of  the  pre- 
vious order. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  in- 
correct. I  am  advised  that  pursuant  to 
the  unanimous-consent  order  on  Fri- 
day, there  will  be  10  minutes  of  debate 
equally  divided  on  the  amendments 
that  were  disposed  of  on  Friday.  But 
there  is  no  such  agreement  for  amend- 
ments that  will  be  coming  up  today,  as 
I  understand  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


Mr.  SASSER.  So  if  the  Senator  wish- 
es 10  minutes  to  debate  his  amendment 
when  it  comes  up  for  a  final  vote  on 
Tuesday,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek 
unanimous  consent  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  since 
there  are  several  Senators  who  have 
asked  to  speak  briefly  on  this  issue 
who  are  not  here  at  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  be  allowed 
10  minutes  of  debate  equally  divided  on 
this  amendment  prior  to  the  vote  oc- 
curring on  Tuesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  my 
colleague  that  I  think  we  are  going  to 
stack  a  lot  of  amendments.  If  we  do 
that  on  them,  instead  of  the  leader 
having  2'/i  hours  for  the  15-minute  roll- 
call  votes,  we  are  going  to  have  10  min- 
utes in  between  each.  I  suggest,  would 
those  Senators  be  available  today  who 
want  to  speak  to  it? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  do  nof^lieve  all 
of  them  will  be. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Why  do  you  not  ask 
to  be  permitted  to  reserve  whatever 
amount  of  time — 15.  20  minutes— and 
that  time  be  set  aside  until  a  conven- 
ient time  on  the  floor  so  you  still  have 
some  left,  rather  than  previous  to  the 
rollcall? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  If  that  is  acceptable 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
withdraw  the  previous  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  reserve  15 
minutes  of  time  to  be  used  by  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  at  some 
time  prior  to  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  this  request? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  none. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  agreement,  the  next 
amendment  to  be  considered  will  be 
the  Nunn  amendment  on  defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor).  The  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  189 

(Purpose;  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  budget  functional  category  050 
adjustments  for  changes  in  innation  as- 
sumptions and   in  assumptions  regarding 
Federal  pay  increases) 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  appro- 
priate under  the  procedure  we  are  oper- 
ating under  to  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  is  appropriate  at  this  time. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows:  ' 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  NUNN]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  189. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
add  the  following: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  CHANGES  IN  INFLA- 
TION ASSUMPTIONS  AND  IN  AS- 
SUMPTIONS REGARDING  FEDERAL 
PAY  INCREASES  ON  SENDING  LEV- 
ELS FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND 
OTHER  FEDERAL  FUNCTIONS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  thatr— 

(1)  if  the  estimates  for  inflation  for  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1996  used  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  and 
this  concurrent  resolution  are  too  low,  the 
amounts  for  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  the  national  defense  (050)  and  other  budg- 
et functions  should  be  increased  to  offset  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  higher  inflation:  and 

(2)  if  Congress  does  not  enact  legislation 
freezing  Federal  pay  levels  for  fiscal  year 
1994  and  reducing  the  rates  of  increase  in 
Federal  pay  levels  for  fiscal  years  1995 
through  1997.  as  assumed  for  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  and  this  con- 
current resolution,  there  should  be  appro- 
priate increases  in  the  amounts  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  the  National  Defense 
(050)  and  other  budget  functions  in  this  con- 
current resolution  to  allow  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  the  resulting  increases  in  costs  for  pay. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  two 
important  issues  that  deal  with  the  de- 
fense budget.  This  amendment  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  if 
the  assumptions  about  inflation  and 
about  future  Federal  pay  increases  con- 
tained in  the  Clinton  administration's 
budget  request  and  this  resolution  turn 
out  to  be  inaccurate,  the  national  de- 
fense function  and  other  appropriate 
budget  functions  should  be  increased  to 
reflect  these  increased  costs. 

This  is  a  followup  to  the  concerns  I 
voiced  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate  on 
March  5.  I  would  like  to  briefly  recap 
those  concerns  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  budget  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  play  a  big 
role  in  deficit  reduction.  Defense  budg- 
ets have  been  cut  each  and  every  year 
since  their  high  point  in  1985.  The  de- 
fense budget  in  1993  was  nearly  30  per- 
cent smaller  than  the  1985  budget  level, 
once  adjusted  for  inflation. 

In  1990,  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion reached  an  agreement  in  the  budg- 
et summit  for  deep  reductions  in  the 
defense  budget.  These  reductions  were 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  collapse  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  budget  summit 
agreement  was  sup(>osed  to  produce 
$500  billion  in  deficit  reductions  by 
1995. 

Not  only  did  we  fail  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  $500  billion,  the  deficit  is  ex- 
pected to  actually  increase  by  $500  bil- 
lion during  this  period.  So  there  was  a 
rather  large  gap  between  expectations 
from  that  summit  and  what  actually 
occurred;  of  course,  about  half  of  that 
gap  can  be  explained  by  what  happened 
to  the  economy. 

Despite  this,  the  defense  budget  was 
cut  just  as  planned  at  the  summit.  All 


the  defense  cuts  that  were  planned 
were  made,  but  the  rest  of  the  savings 
did  not  materialize.  For  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  defense  has  been  the  only 
part  of  the  overall  budget  where  we 
have  achieved  any  significant  deficit 
reduction.  I  hope  everyone  who  doubts 
that  will  check  the  numbers,  because  it 
happens  to  be  absolutely  true. 

Unfortunately,  there  continue  to  be 
those  who  seem  to  believe  the  defense 
budget  can  bear  all  of  the  budget  cuts 
and  that  we  can  get  the  deficit  under 
control  if  we  only  cut  the  cold  war  part 
of  the  defense  budget  out.  I  am  as- 
tounded when  I  hear  people  talk  as  if 
the  defense  budget  has  not  been  cut, 
because  they  obviously  do  not  care 
about  arithmetic  or  the  facts.  The  De- 
fense Department  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
massive  builddown. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  5-year  period, 
1993  through  1997,  the  defense  budget 
was  being  cut  by  $386  billion  by  the 
Bush  administration.  President  Clin- 
tons  budget  proposals  would  cut  an  ad- 
ditional $122  billion.  We  need  to  have 
this  in  mind  as  the  starting  point  and 
the  context  for  our  analysis.  The  de- 
fense budget  is  being  cut  sharply. 
Those  who  believe  the  defense  budget 
has  not  been  substantially  reduced 
since  the  end  of  the  cold  war  are  flat 
out  wrong. 

Mr.  President,  the  public  needs  to  un- 
derstand that  this  is  the  starting  point 
as  we  evaluate  the  administration's 
proposals  for  additional  reductions  in 
the  defense  budget.  I  believe  the  De- 
fense Department  is  certainly  carrying 
its  fair  share  of  the  sacrifice  toward 
putting  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

President  Clinton  has  recommended 
a  budget  that  would  cut  $122  billion 
from  the  defense  budget  baseline  out- 
lined by  President  Bush  last  year.  I 
should  note  that  President  Bush  had 
already  cut  out  $50  billion  from  the  lev- 
els agreed  to  at  the  1990  budget  sum- 
mit. So  the  Clinton  budget  proposal, 
plus  the  Bush  budget  cuts,  would  cut 
defense  a  total  of  $172  billion  for  the 
period  from  fiscal  year  1993  through  fis- 
cal year  1997  from  the  1990  budget  sum- 
mit levels. 

President  Clintons  recommendation 
to  cut  $122  billion  is  made  up  of  five 
major  elements:  First  of  all,  the  $60  bil- 
lion in  cuts  outlined  clearly  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton  during  the  campaign  last 
fall:  second,  the  $7.4  billion  cut  that 
Congress  made  last  year  during  fiscal 
year  1993;  third,  the  $10  billion  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  recommended  to  off- 
set the  anticipated  shortfall  in  savings 
from  the  defense  management  review 
and  other  initiatives  such  as  base  clo- 
sures; fourth,  $18  billion  to  reflect  the 
impact  of  freezing  civilian  and  military 
pay  in  1994  and  holding  annual  pay 
raises  to  1  percent  below  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  following  3  years;  and  fi- 
nally, a  $27  billion  reduction  to  reflect 
lower  inflation  estimates.  This  $122  bil- 
lion   reduction   has   already    been   re- 


flected in  the  defense  budget  that  is 
embedded  in  the  budget  resolution  we 
are  considering  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  $60  billion 
level  is  something  that  is  understood. 
This  was  a  figure  that  the  President 
campaigned  on.  The  public  knew  where 
he  stood.  He  made  it  clear.  They  knew 
where  his  opponents  stood  on  the  issue, 
and  President  Clinton  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  on  that 
platform. 

We  will  have  to  wait  on  the  details  to 
evaluate  the  specific  programmatic  re- 
ductions because  we  do  not  have  those 
details  now.  We  do  not  have  a  complete 
budget  from  President  Clinton.  So 
what  we  have  are  round  numbers  now 
without  any  real  detailed  map  as  to 
how  the  reductions  are  going  to  be 
made. 

I  anticipate  that  we  will  get  the  de- 
tails on  the  1994  defense  budget  soon, 
perhaps  as  early  as  next  week,  but  we 
will  not  get  the  5-year  Clinton  defense 
budget  for  many  months,  perhaps  as 
late  as  the  fall  of  this  year  or  even 
later  than  that,  maybe  not  until  early 
next  year.  So  we  are  a  long  way  from 
getting  the  5-year  budget  that  would 
reflect  these  numbers.  That  is  one 
thing  that  makes  this  debate  very  dif- 
ficult. 

Mr.  President,  concerning  the  $7.4 
billion  we  cut  in  1993,  frankly,  I 
thought — and  I  think  everybody  else  on 
our  committee  thought — at  the  time 
those  cuts  were  being  made  that  this 
was  a  downpayment  on  the  $60  billion 
since  it  was  a  cut  in  the  1993  to  1997 
timeframe  that  had  been  identified  as 
the  overall  timeframe  in  which  the  $60 
billion  would  be  cut.  But  the  Clinton 
administration  took  a  contrary  view 
on  that  and  the  $7.4  billion  cut  last 
year  is  not  counted  against  the  $60  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Clinton 
administration  has  acted  responsibly 
on  the  issue  of  the  offset  for  savings 
that  are  probably  overstated  in  the 
Bush  baseline  budget.  This  is  some- 
thing that  I  have  talked  about  for 
months  and  months,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is  commonly  understood. 
Frankly,  I  believe  the  savings  that 
were  assumed  in  the  Bush  budget  are 
significantly  overstated,  based  on  re- 
ports I  have  received  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  from  others.  The 
administration  has  made  an  allowance 
of  $10  billion  as  a  hedge  against  over- 
stated savings  in  the  Bush  budget.  I  be- 
lieve the  problem  could  be  much  worse 
because  of  the  Bush  administration's 
inflated  assumptions.  But  I  have  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration that  if  the  independent 
panel  established  to  look  at  this  prob- 
lem uncovers  a  much  bigger  problem, 
the  Defense  Department  will  not  be 
punished  for  the  phony  savings  that 
they  have  inherited  from  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration. And  if  that  is  to  be  done, 
then  the  money  will  have  to  be  added 


back  in  the  defense  budget.  That  is  not 
the  subject  of  this  amendment  this 
morning,  however. 

Mr.  President,  this  leaves  two  areas 
of  concern  addressed  by  this  amend- 
ment: The  pay  freeze  for  military  and 
civilian  employees  and  the  reduction 
caused  by  adjusted  inflation  assump- 
tions. 

First,  the  pay  freeze  proposal.  The 
administration  has  recommended,  and 
this  budget  resolution  assumes,  a 
freeze  on  Federal  pay  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  The  administration  went  on  to 
propose  that  cost  of  living  adjustments 
be  reduced  by  1  percentage  point  off 
the  recommended  pay  adjustments 
after  1994. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  7  out  of  every 
10  Government  employees  work  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  either  as  a  ci- 
vilian or  in  uniform.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  calculates  that 
the  total  savings  from  the  pay  freeze 
represents  $26  billion  Governmentwide, 
and  that  $18  billion  of  that  total  is  in 
the  Defense  Department.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  sure  all  of  my  colleagues 
fully  understand  that  this  resolution 
assumes  that  in  1994  there  will  be  no 
Federal  pay  raise,  in  1995.  1996,  and  1997 
there  will  be  a  subtraction  of  1  percent 
from  the  inflation  adjustment,  which 
means  that  based  on  the  present  num- 
bers there  will  be  a  2-percent  pay  raise, 
in  fiscal  1996  a  1.7-percent  pay  raise, 
and  in  fiscal  1997  a  1.6-percent  pay 
raise. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy for  the  Congress  to  determine,  but 
having  been  here  for  a  number  of  years 
and  observed  us  in  action,  I  question 
whether  the  Congress  is  willing  to 
freeze  military  and  civilian  pay  in  1994 
and  then  pay  1  percent  less  than  the 
rate  of  inflation  for  the  following  3 
years,  if  at  the  same  time  all  the  mili- 
tary retirees,  retired  civil  servants, 
and  all  Social  Security  recipients  re- 
ceive the  full  cost-of-living  adjustment 
each  and  every  year. 

What  this  means  is  that  young  troops 
in  Somalia,  or  if  we  go  into  Yugoslavia, 
will  not  be  keeping  up  with  the  infla- 
tion rate  while  people  who  have  been 
retired  from  the  military  for  years  will 
be  keeping  up.  Now,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  examine  that  as  a  policy.  My 
argument  does  not  go  to  that  policy 
this  morning,  but  it  does  go  to  the 
likelihood  that  the  policy  will  be  in 
some  respects  adjusted. 

The  question  is  this:  Since  the  pay 
freeze  was  not  intended  to  cut  de- 
fense— it  is  not  part  of  the  $60  billion 
cut.  This  $18  billion  is  on  top  of  that — 
if  Congress  rejects  or  amends  the 
freeze,  should  the  defense  budget  be  in- 
creased rather  than  force  DOD  to  cut 
more  programs  or  fire  more  people? 
The  money  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
defense  budget  and  the  question  is 
what  happens  if  Congress  rejects  the 
pay  freeze. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  several  de- 
tailed conversations  with  senior  people 


in  the  administration.  They  have  as- 
sured me  that  if  Congress  rejects  the 
Governmentwide  pay  freeze  proposal, 
the  defense  budget  should  be  increased. 
That  is  the  intention  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. If  Congress  decides  to  ex- 
empt DOD  alone,  or  the  military  alone, 
however,  the  administration  believes 
that  DOD  should  cut  other  programs  to 
pay  for  the  pay  raise. 

In  other  words,  if  just  defense  is  ex- 
empted, then  defense  should  not  be 
made  whole,  but  if  the  whole  Govern- 
ment policy  is  changed,  then  in  my 
view — and  the  Clinton  administration 
agrees  with  this — defense  should  be 
protected. 

I  believe  this  is  the  correct  course  of 
action.  I  believe  the  administration  as- 
surances should  be  incorporated  in  our 
deliberations  today,  which  is  why  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  if  Congress 
rejects  or  amends  the  pay  freeze  pro- 
posal Governmentwide,  the  defense 
budget  will  be  increased  accordingly  so 
that  the  defense  programs  are  nbt 
slashed  to  offset  a  rejection  of  the  pay 
freeze  that  is  being  assumed. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  issue  ad- 
dressed by  this  amendment  is  inflation. 
One  year  has  elapsed  since  the  time 
President  Bush  submitted  his  5-year 
plan,  and  President  Clinton  prepared 
his  campaign  position  on  the  defense 
budget. 

The  recession  hung  on  longer  than 
President  Bush  predicted.  Interest 
rates  and  inflation  rates  are  lower.  In 
short,  the  economic  assumptions  in  the 
Bush  budget  which  the  administration 
used  as  its  defense  baseline  are  out  of 
date  and  need  to  be  revised.  Under 
these  newer  inflation  assumptions, 
0MB  cut  out  a  net  total  of  $27  billion 
from  the  defense  budget.  In  theory, 
this  is  an  economic  adjustment  that 
does  not  cut  anything  real  if  the  lower 
inflation  numbers  are  accurate.  This  is 
not  described  in  any  way  as  a  cut  in  de- 
fense. It  is  simply  revised  inflation  as- 
sumptions.  It  assumes  only  that  things 
will  not  cost  as  much  in  the  future  as 
we  thought  last  year  they  would  cost. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  a  very 
good  record  when  it  comes  to  forecast- 
ing inflation. 

I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
phony  budgeting.  Both  OMB  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  are  fore- 
casting the  same  inflation  rates.  I  hope 
that  inflation  bottoms  out  at  2.4  per- 
cent, and  I  hope  it  stays  there  for  the 
next  5  years,  but  I  am  skeptical  that  it 
will. 

Mr.  President,  both  OMB  and  CBO 
are  making  these  projections  as  we  are 
now  emerging  from  a  3-year-long  reces- 
sion. Of  course,  inflation  looks  low 
right  now  and  with  DOD's  perspective 
it  looks  like  it  will  stay  low  forever, 
but  in  truth  both  OMB  and  CBO  fore- 
cast only  2  years  into  the  future  and 
then  assume  that  identical  conditions 
will  prevail  for  the  next  3  years. 


This  is  really  a  2-year  assumption  on 
inflation,  and  then  a  projection  carry- 
ing 3  years  further.  This  is  standard 
practice  in  long-range  forecasting,  but 
those  of  use  voting  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution and  the  defense  number  need  to 
know  the  implication  of  this  assump- 
tion. We  have  to  recognize  that  there 
will  be  a  very  serious  impact  in  defense 
if  inflation  is  higher  for  the  5  years 
than  now  projected. 

Accuracy  in  budgeting  for  inflation 
does  not  matter  as  much  for  any  other 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  it 
does  for  defense.  Let  me  give  one  or 
two  examples.  When  DOD  buys  a  weap- 
ons system,  it  uses  what  we  call  the 
full  funding  principle.  If  the  Navy  were 
to  buy  an  aircraft  carrier  today,  it  has 
to  include  in  the  budget  this  year  the 
entire  cost  of  the  carrier,  even  though 
the  carrier  will  be  built  gradually  over 
7  years  and  the  money  will  be  paid  out 
over  7  years. 

This  means  the  Navy  has  to  budget 
today  for  the  inflation  that  it  expects 
will  occur  in  the  next  7  years.  That  is 
very  difficult  to  do.  If  OMB  and  CBO 
make  a  mistake  and  underestimate  in- 
flation, the  Navy  will  not  have  enough 
money  to  complete  the  aircraft  carrier 
project.  It  will  have  to  request  more 
money  to  complete  the  carrier,  and 
that  will  look  like  a  cost  overrun  down 
the  line.  This  is  just  one  example  but  it 
applies  to  all  the  DOD  programs  that 
run  for  more  than  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  affects 
DOD  more  than  any  other  department 
because  DOD  buys  more  capital  equip- 
ment than  any  other  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  2 
weeks  ago,  the  administration's  own 
budget  demonstrates  an  inflation  prob- 
lem for  the  Defense  Department  even 
before  we  get  started.  In  the  book.  "A 
Vision  of  Change  for  America."  OMB 
indicates  that  inflation  will  be  some- 
what higher  than  what  is  assumed  in 
the  budget  if  the  President's  budget 
program  is  enacted.  That  is  in  the 
OMB's  own  document.  But  the  Defense 
Department  has  allowed  the  budget 
only  the  lower  inflation  level,  not  the 
level  that  OMB  believes  will  occur  if 
their  policies  are  adopted.  This  dif- 
ference amounts  already— based  on 
their  projections — to  over  $16  billion 
from  1994  through  1997.  If  the  economy 
performs  as  OMB  believes  it  will,  and 
not  as  DOD  has  been  allowed  to  budget 
for,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  al- 
ready facing  a  $16  billion  shortfall  that 
will  have  to  be  made  up  by  cutting  de- 
fense programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  raised  a  number  of 
concerns  about  the  defense  budget  with 
the  administration.  I  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, OMB,  and  the  White  House.  And 
I  received  assurances  from  the  admin- 
istration that  the  defense  will  be  held 
harmless  on  some  of  these  concerns. 
But  I  do  not  have  that  kind  of  assur- 
ance on  the  issue  of  inflation. 
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The  administration  is  aware  of  the 
serious  implications  of  failing  to  budg- 
et accurately  for  inflation,  and  they 
have  said  over  and  over  again  they  do 
not  intend  to  let  inflation  wreck  the 
defense  budget.  But  I  strongly  believe 
that  if  the  defense  budget  is  mechani- 
cally reduced  to  reflect  lower  inflation 
estimates  which  has  been  the  case,  as 
it  has  been  mechanically  reduced,  the 
defense  budget  should  be  mechanically 
increased  in  inflation  turns  out  to  be 
higher  than  we  have  budgeted. 

Some  people  may  say  this  is  unfair 
treatment  favoring  the  defense  budget. 
But  that  is  not  accurate.  I  would  point 
out  that  at  present  every  other  ele- 
ment of  the  Federal  budget,  except  de- 
fense, is  functionally  held  harmless  for 
changes  in  inflation  estimates.  The  de- 
fense budget  is  affected  more  than  any 
of  the  others.  Defense  should  be  treated 
with  the  same  degree  of  fairness  that 
we  give  to  other  parts  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

For  that  reason,  my  amendment 
states  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  underlying  defense  program  should 
not  be  penalized  by  our  failure  to  ade- 
quately budget  for  inflation.  If  the  de- 
fense budget  can  be  mechanically  low- 
ered to  reflect  lower  inflation  esti- 
mates, it  should  also  be  mechanically 
raised  to  reflect  higher  inflation  esti- 
mates, if  they  occur. 

I  believe  these  two  provisions  are  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  honestly  say  that 
we  are  not  cutting  the  defense  budget 
by  $122  billion.  I  can  accept  reductions 
in  the  defense  budget  from  lower  infla- 
tion assumptions  only  if  we  are  con- 
sistent in  the  way  we  budget  for  pay 
raises  and  inflation,  and  agree  that  the 
national  defense  function  and  other  ap- 
plicable budget  functions  need  to  be  in- 
creased in  the  future  if  inflation  goes 
up.  and  if  the  Congress  decides  not  to 
accept  the  pay  freeze  for  military  and 
civilian  personnel. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this 
amendment  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  Clinton  administration's  budget 
proposal  and  will  assure  that  the  budg- 
et proposals  are  more  accurately  car- 
ried out  than  if  we  ignore  the  impact  of 
these  assumptions,  which  could  be 
very,  very  serious  if  they  turn  out  to  be 
inaccurate. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  this  amendment.  I  have  a  sec- 
ond amendment  on  the  same  subject. 
But  I  will  yield  the  floor  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes.  How  much  time  do  I 
have.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  41  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 


First,  let  me  say  I  sympathize  with 
the  uncertainties  expressed  about  the 
economy  that  are  expressed  in  the  sen- 
timent of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgria.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
can  be  sure  about  inflation  projections 
over  the  next  5  years.  That  is  equally 
true  of  all  growth  projections,  projec- 
tions of  growth  in  the  economy,  growth 
in  revenue  projections,  as  we  learned  in 
the  spring  of  1991.  To  our  shock  we  sud- 
denly had  lost  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  about  $140  billion  in  revenue 
that  had  been  projected  over  5  years 
when  we  entered  into  the  1990  summit 
agreement.  We  learned  that  that  reve- 
nue lost,  in  essence,  wiped  out  most  of 
the  new  revenues  that  were  to  be  raised 
in  the  1990  summit  agreement. 

I  cite  this  simply  to  indicate  that 
economic  projections,  revenue  projec- 
tions, projections  about  how  much  we 
will  spend  on  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
projections  about  interest  rates,  all  of 
these  projections  over  a  5-year  budget 
cycle  or  5-year  budget  are  subject  to 
change. 

I  wish  that  we  could  reduce  the  pro- 
jections to  a  finite  science,  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  do  that.  I  anticipate  we 
will  never  be  able  to  do  that  with  any 
precision  in  human  affairs. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Geor- 
gia, however,  that  on  the  score  of  infla- 
tion, there  may  be  less  cause  for  con- 
cern if  the  President's  package  is  fully 
adopted.  It  should  be  obvious  this 
budget  resolution  is  really  directed  to- 
ward deficit  reduction— 502  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  deficit  reduction  over  5 
years. 

The  fear  of  many  economists  or  the 
fear  of  some  economists  is.  as  I  have 
said  earlier  on  this  floor,  that  this  defi- 
cit reduction  package  is  so  large  that 
it  could  represent  a  drag  on  the  econ- 
omy, could  push  us  into  even  lower 
economic  growth,  and  actually  end  up 
lowering  inflation  rather  than  rais- 
ing it. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  I  am  not  that 
concerned  about  inflation  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  cutting  programs, 
we  are  raising  revenue.  There  is  very 
little  in  a  program  like  that  that 
should  stoke  up  the  fires  of  inflation. 

Clearly,  no  one  believes  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  solve  the  deficit 
problem  as  massive  as  it  is  simply  by 
restraining  spending  in  the  military 
budget. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  indicated 
that  we  are  reducing  military  spending 
to  the  tune  of  $107  billion  over  5  .years. 
I  would  point  out  that  while  we  are  re- 
ducing military  spending  by  $107  bil- 
lion, we  are  maintaining  military 
spending  levels  over  the  5  years  at 
$1,316  trillion. 

Yes,  I  say  to  the  Presiding  Officer,  we 
will  continue  to  spend  over  the  next  5 
years,  $1,316  trillion  for  military  pur- 
poses even  after  we  have  absorbed  the 
reductions  that  are  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Clinton. 


That  amounts  to  just  under  2  percent 
per  year  in  military  spending  over  the 
5  years,  a  2-percent-per-year  reduction 
over  the  5  years. 

Now.  I  might  say  that  the  economic 
assumptions  built  into  this  budget  are 
assumptions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  that  do  not  even  include 
the  consequences  of  this  deficit  reduc- 
tion package  that  is  being  adopted. 

So  as  I  said  earlier,  it  seems  to  me 
that  inflation  numbers  may  not  be  our 
chief  worry. 

With  regard  to  pay.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  very  clearly  that  he  is 
asking  some  measure  of  shared  sac- 
rifice from  all  of  our  citizens,  and  he 
believes  very  strongly  that  Govern- 
ment must  show  a  willingness  to  tight- 
en its  belts  first.  The  President  has 
stepped  up  to  the  plate  first  with  a 
deep  cut  jn  the  White  House  staff.  He  is 
streamlining  all  the  agencies.  He  is  re- 
ducing Government  employment  across 
the  board. 

The  President  has  called  for  Congress 
to  cut  its  staff,  which  we  are  doing  and 
have  done.  He  has  called  on  Congress  to 
take  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  freeze, 
which  we  are  doing,  along  with  every 
other  civilian  Federal  employee,  as  he 
has  asked  the  military  personnel  to  do. 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

In  other  words,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  asked  all  branches  of 
Government  to  take  the  same  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  freeze  for  1  year. 

I  have  not  seen  any  wavering  on  that 
score  on  the  part  of  the  President.  I 
would  expect  the  economies  that  he  is 
asking  us  to  take  to  happen  across  the 
board,  as  promised,  in  Government. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  on  the 
particular  points  raised  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Let  me  just  address  the  general  issue, 
because  I  think  it  is  important  that 
Senators  understand  what  this  budget 
resolution  does  to  the  discretionary  ac- 
counts and  what  it  does  not  do.  and 
military  spending  is  a  discretionary  ac- 
count. 

It  does  set  a  binding  number  concern- 
ing how  much  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees can  allocate  to  its  subcommit- 
tees in  the  aggregate.  There  are  13  Ap- 
propriations subcommittees,  and  what 
this  budget  resolution  does  is  simply 
set  a  large  number,  which  is  described 
as  discretionary  spending,  and  that  is 
allocated  among  the  13  Appropriations 
subcommittees,  including  the  Defense 
Subcommittee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  military  spending. 

The  budget  does  not  contain  a  fixed 
number  for  military  spending  this 
year.  Unlike  the  past  3  years,  the  fiscal 
year  1994  budget  does  not  have  a  fixed 
number  on  the  so-called  050  function, 
and  that  is  the  function  that  deals  with 
military  spending. 

I  say  that  simply  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  rules  are  different  this 


year  from  what  they  have  been  in  the 
last  3  years.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  not  begin  working  on  its 
bills  for  some  weeks  yet,  and  the  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  is  nearly  al- 
ways the  last  one  we  do,  because  it  is 
so  large  and  so  complicated. 

If  inflation  has  changed  by  the  time 
we  get  to  the  Defense  appropriations 
bill,  or  the  pay  issue  has  been  altered 
in  some  way.  we  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  incorporate  that  set  of  changes 
into  the  appropriations  process. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  these 
areas  is  likely  to  change  for  fiscal  1994 
unless  we  get  attempts  to  break  the 
unity  of  President  Clinton's  approach 
to  Government  austerity.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  do  that  by  a  peeling  off  of  one 
group  of  employees  here,  and  say  this 
is  not  going  to  apply  to  employees  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
because  their  work  is  so  pressure 
packed,  so  vital,  and  so  important  to 
all  the  air  travelers;  or  we  say  we  have 
to  exempt  the  doctors  in  veterans  hos- 
pitals because  it  is  the  only  way  we  can 
keep  them.  If  we  do  not.  they  are  going 
to  leave  and  all  of  them  will  go  into 
private  practice.  Or.  if  they  are  in  pri- 
vate practice,  they  will  allocate  none 
of  their  time  for  doing  part-time  work 
at  veterans  hospitals.  Or  we  say:  Gosh, 
we  have  to  exempt  the  scientist  at 
NASA.  If  we  do  not  exempt  those  sci- 
entists from  the  pay  cut  across  the 
board,  or  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
freeze,  then  we  are  going  to  lose  some 
of  them,  or  morale  is  going  to  suffer. 

My  point  is  we  have  to  keep  this 
unity  of  approach  that  President  Clin- 
ton has  asked  us  to  do.  and  that  is  a 
shared  contribution  from  all  of  us  in 
the  Federal  service,  whether  we  serve 
here  in  the  Congress,  whether  we  serve 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
whether  we  serve  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  or  whether  we  serve,  yes. 
even  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Now.  as  far  as  the  outyears  go.  let  me 
make  a  general  point  with  regard  to 
our  military  spending.  Our  spending  on 
military  matters  is  now  in  competition 
with  our  spending  on  every  other  do- 
mestic need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  allocate  me  an 
additional  2  minutes?  I  am  getting 
ready  to  agree  with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  sure  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
agrees  with  the  amendment  before  I 
yield  unlimited  time. 

Just  on  the  risk  of  knowing  the  spirit 
of  his  presentation.  I  yield  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Georgia.  He  is  dem- 
onstrating his  usual  generosity  here 
this  morning,  and  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate it. 


But  military  spending  is  now  in  just 
competition  with  all  other  Government 
spending  and  I  think,  frankly  consider- 
ing the  time  in  which  we  live  in  March 
1993,  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
considering  that  the  other  superpower 
has  cqllapsed  and  the  military  threat 
that  has  persisted  for  the  past  half  cen- 
tury certainly  has  diminished  very, 
very  greatly. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  now 
will  be  weighing  our  national  security 
needs  against  our  needs  in  education, 
and  our  needs  in  health  care,  for  exam- 
ple. The  military  budget  will  be 
weighed  against  our  needs  in  training 
our  job  force  so  that  we  can  have  a 
state-of-the-art  jobs  training  program 
in  this  country,  or  our  spending  on 
criminal  justice. 

We  are  all  alarmed,  shocked,  and  dis- 
heartened, I  might  say,  by  the  continu- 
ing criminality  in  many  of  our  major 
cities.  We  now  see  that  criminal  con- 
duct is  part  of  the  broad  culture  in 
many  of  the  major  urban  areas  of  this 
country.  We  see  youngsters  growing 
up.  and  when  they  are  queried  about 
what  they  want  to  do  when  they  grow 
up.  some  say  they  want  to  be  drug 
dealers.  So  clearly  some  changes  are 
going  to  have  to  be  made  there,  and 
military  spending  is  in  competition 
with  this  other  spending  across  the 
board. 

But  I  have  confidence  that  the  Sen- 
ate, through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess, will  reach  a  sensible  and  balanced 
disposition  of  the  available  funds.  But 
the  simple  fact  stands  that  nothing  in 
this  resolution  dictates  the  Clinton 
number  with  regard  to  military  spend- 
ing. Nothing  dictates  any  number  in 
this  resolution  for  defense. 

If  we  reach  July  of  this  year  and  the 
world  situation  has  dramatically  al- 
tered, or  the  economy  somehow  has 
burst  into  full-scale  inflation  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  overly  robust  dynamic,  over 
heated  recovery,  then  we  will  be  able 
to  alter  the  appropriations  bills  accord- 
ingly. 

I  would  therefore  say  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  that  al- 
though I  frankly  do  not  believe  his 
amendment  is  truly  necessary,  I  will  be 
willing  to  accept  it  if  there  is  a  willing- 
ness on  the  minority  side  to  do  the 
same.  I  think  we  can  speed  up  the  proc- 
ess if  we  do  it  that  way. 

Does  my  friend  from  New  Mexico 
have  any  objection  to  accepting  this 
amendment  at  the  proper  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  just  speak 
with  Senator  Nunn  for  a  moment 
about  it? 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  may  just  make  the 
point.  I  do  hope  it  will  be  accepted,  but 
I  will  want  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  for  a  rollcall 
vote  if  the  Senator  is  for  one.  because 
he  is  entitled  to  it.  We  are  going  to 
vote  on  it  if  that  is  his  pleasure. 

Did  the  Senator  finish? 


Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  I  have  any  re- 
maining, to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  wish  to 
speak  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  I  do. 

I  understand  the  way  we  handle  the 
time,  since  Senator  Sasser,  from  the 
majority  side,  has  spoken  in  favor  of 
the  amendment,  that  in  behalf  of  Sen- 
ator Dole.  I  am  given  time  on  the 
amendment  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  not  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  and  I  do  not 
know  if  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  would  be  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Is  it  appropriate,  since  this  is  just  a 
giving  of  time,  for  me  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  while  allocating  the 
time  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Despite 
the  lack  of  opposition  of  the  Senator, 
the  minority  does  control  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  myself  5  minutes.  I  will  not 
take  a  lot  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  frank- 
ly—I say  to  my  friend.  Senator  Nunn— 

1  totally  support  the  concept  of  the 
idea.  I  wish  I  could  feel  as  confident 
about  this  amendment  doing  what  he 
wants  it  to  do  if  adopted  as  presented, 
because  obviously  it  is  not  in  any  way 
changing  either  a  reconciliation  in- 
struction or  changing  any  numbers, 
which  would  be  a  little  more  emphatic 
than  merely  a  sense  of  the  Senate. 

But  I  commend  the  Senator  for  what 
he  is  trying  to  do.  because  I  think  it  is 
to  be  expected,  if  history  around  the 
Congress  is  any  indicator  of  the  way 
things  are  going  to  be  now  for  the  next 

2  or  3  yeare.  that  nothing  much  is 
changed  by  way  of  how  Congress  appro- 
priates. And  my  big  fear  is  that  we  will 
not  get  the  saving  that  the  Senator  is 
speaking  of.  and  nonetheless  we  will 
cut  defense  elsewhere. 

If  I  can  be  part  of  any  resolution — 
sense-of-the-Senate  or  otherwise — that 
says  if  you  do  not  cut  the  pay  for  the 
military  and  military  civilians  and  all 
the  other  civilians,  then  you  do  not  cut 
defense  by  the  amount  that  you  would 
have  gained  from  that,  which  is  annual 
outlays  of  pay  in  exchange  for  which 
you  are  going  to  have  to  get  rid  of  mili- 
tary men.  and  procurement  is  going  to 
be  hit  something  like  $18  billion. 

So  I  support  it. 

But  I  would  take  a  minute  to  say,  it 
is  very  interesting — and  I  say  this  to 
my  friend,  the  chairman,  who  says,  no 
numbers  are  binding.  Really,  we  could 
have  done  the  pay  in  a  binding  manner. 
The  defense  authorization  committee 
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could  have  been  mandated  to  save  de- 
fense money  and  the  assumption  could 
have  been  that  they  put  in  the  pay  cap 
as  part  of  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tion instead  of  just  an  authorization 
bill. 

We  also  could  have  done  that  to  Gov- 
ernment Operations  for  all  the  rest  of 
civilian  employees.  If  we  want  a  bind- 
ing set  of  numbers  with  a  change  in  the 
way  we  pay  our  Federal  employees,  we 
could  have  mandated  the  two  commit- 
tees to  use  reconciliation,  and  you 
probably  would  have  come  much  closer. 
I  say  to  Senator  Nunn,  to  get  it  done. 

I  am  very  fearful,  leaving  it  to  the 
appropriation  process  to  implement 
this  every  year  for  the  next  3  years 
after  the  first  one,  that  we  will  never 
get  the  savings  that  are  contemplated 
on  the  pay  side.  But  I  do  believe,  con- 
trariwise, defense  will  be  held  to  the 
numbers  in  the  budget  resolution.  If 
none  of  the  numbers  are  binding,  as  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  says,  on  the  ap- 
propriation side — and  he  suggested  if 
the  world  changes,  you  can  even  get 
more  defense  out  of  this  budget — why 
not  saving  so  much  on  domestic,  which 
I  assume  he  is  saying  because  none  of 
the  function  numbers  are  binding,  they 
are  fungible,  they  are  mixed.  If  that  is 
the  case,  then  why  is  there  such  a  big 
interest  in  having  a  fixed  plan?  The 
fixed  plan  is  nothing  more  than,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  statement  of  a  number 
of  assumptions  upon  which  numbers 
were  built. 

Having  said  that,  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
Committee  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  his  genuine  concern  on 
this  amendment  and  the  one  that  fol- 
lows that  during  this  defense 
builddown,  defense  is  apt  to  get  hit 
more  than  prescribed  in  this  budget 
resolution,  because  many  will  want  to 
use  it  to  pay  for  more  domestic  spend- 
ing, 

I  have  no  other  time  that  I  want  on 
my  side,  but  I  will  hold  it  until  we  are 
finished. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  ap- 
propriate at  this  time.  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  at  appropriate  time  in  the 
overall  procedure. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  be  glad  to  with- 
hold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator withholds  his  request. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  just  wanted  to  pro- 
pound a  question  to  my  friend  from 
Georgia. 

In  the  event  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  prevails  and 
in  the  event  the  inflation  rate  does  go 
higher  than  is  postulated  in  the  budget 


resolution,  it  is  true  that  the  addi- 
tional moneys  that  finance  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So.  in  essence,  what  we 
would  be  doing  is  raising  the  deficit  to 
finance  the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
the  event  inflation  exceeded  our  expec- 
tations in  the  budget  resolution  or  in 
the  event  we  did  not  act  to  curtail  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense  as  to 
military  personnel,  we  would  have  to 
raise  the  deficit? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
That  is  also  true  for  every  other  ac- 
count in  the  Government,  which  is  al- 
ready going  to  be  protected  against  in- 
flation under  current  practices  be- 
cause, as  mandatory  programs  go  up 
and  inflation  goes  up,  everybody  gets 
more  Social  Security,  everybody  gets 
more  entitlements.  And  also  under  the 
current  procedure  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  domestic  programs  are  pro- 
tected, because  under  current  policy 
their  baiseline  is  adjusted  for  inflation. 

The  difficulty  is  defense  is  pro- 
grammed over  a  5-year  period  and  de- 
fense has  large  purchases  and  defense  is 
the  one  that  is  exposed  here. 

So  I  would  say  the  Senator  is  correct. 
If  inflation  goes  up,  that  will  cause  the 
deficit  to  go  up,  except  to  the  extent 
there  are  additional  revenues  that  will 
come  in  because  inflation  adds  to  some 
revenues,  as  I  understand  it,  to  the 
overall  budget. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  proceed  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment, 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  Evidently,  there  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  before  I 
propose  my  next  amendment,  is  going 
to  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest as  to  the  sequence  on  voting  on 
this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  reserve  the  time  I 
have  remaining,  so  if  there  is  any  other 
debate  desired  on  this  amendment  that 
I  would  be  able  to  have  time  for  that 
purpose.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  use  it 
unless  other  Senators  care  to  s[>eak  on 
it  and  I  do  not  ask  for  time  before  the 
vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  time  on 
the  pending  Nunn  amendment  be  re- 
served for  use  later  today  and  that  the 
amendment  be  laid  aside  under  the  pre- 
vious ordered  to  be  disposed  of  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  amendment 
No.  188  offered  by  Senator  Bingaman. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  probably  will  not. 


I  wanted  to  ask  my  friend  Senator 
Nunn,  just  because  we  happen  to  have  a 
number  of  amendments  debated  today 
and  we  sort  of  tentatively  agreed,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  state  an 
amount  of  time,  instead  of  all  the  time 
remaining;  maybe  10  minutes? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  be  agreeable  to 
that. 

Let  me  ask  the  Chair,  if  I  could,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  23  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Could  you  get  by 
with  10  of  that? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  10  minutes  be 
reserved. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  second-de- 
gree amendments  be  in  order  to  any  of 
the  amendments  the  Senate  has  so  far 
laid  aside  for  disposition  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  object  and 
tell  the  Senator  that  I  will  very  quick- 
ly return  and  tell  him  that  I  probably 
will  not.  Let  me  look  at  the  list  and 
ask  around,  but  I  probably  will  not  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  next  amendment  is 
a  Nunn  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
understand.  Do  we  have  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  as  to  when  this 
amendment  will  be  voted  on?  Has  that 
been  entered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  the  amendment  will 
be  voted  on  following  the  vote  on  the 
Bingaman  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  192 

(Purpose;  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  the  relationship  between  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1994  for  budget 
functional  category  050  (national  defense) 
and  the  levels  of  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays that  are  provided  for  in  this  concur- 
rent resolution  for  such  fiscal  year  for  such 
functional  category) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  ap>- 
propriate,  I  send  another  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  reported. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  192. 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
add  the  following: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  THE 
CONSISTENCY  OF  LEVEL  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
FOR  nSCAL  YEAR  I9»4  AND  THE 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that^- 
(1)  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1994  for 
the  programs,  projects,  activities,  and  au- 


thorities under  budget  functional  category 
050  (national  defense)  should  be  made  at  the 
levels  of  budget  authority  and  outlays  that 
are  provided  for  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  such  functional  category  for  such 
fiscal  year:  and 

(2)  if  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1994 
for  such  programs,  projects,  activities,  and 
authorities  are  less  than  the  levels  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays  that  are  provided  for 
in  this  concurrent  resolution  for  such  func- 
tional category  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  lesser  levels  of  appro- 
priations should  be  used  only  for  reducing 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  just  offered  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
level  of  defense  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1994,  requested  by  President  Clinton 
and  established  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, should  not  be  reduced  unless  the 
cut  in  defense  is  used  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  support  the 
defense  spending  level  requested  by 
President  Clinton  and  to  remove  the 
incentive  to  cut  the  defense  budget  to 
increase  spending  for  other  programs. 

If  there  are  reductions  in  the  level  of 
defense  budget  authority  later  in  the 
defense  authorization  appropriations 
process,  this  amendment  says  very 
clearly  that  these  savings  should  go 
only  toward  reducing  the  deficit. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  about  the  re- 
ductions that  have  already  been  made 
in  the  defense  budget.  I  will  not  repeat 
those  arguments  on  this  amendment. 
Just  suffice  it  to  say  the  defense  budg- 
et h£LS  been  reduced  each  and  every 
year  since  the  high  point  of  1985.  In  fis- 
cal year  1993,  after  adjusting  for  infla- 
tion, the  defense  budget  was  30  percent 
smaller  than  fiscal  year  1985  level. 
Under  President  Clinton's  proposal  and 
under  this  budget  resolution,  the  de- 
fense budget  will  decline  by  more  than 
40  percent,  after  adjustment  for  infla- 
tion, from  1985  through  1997.  And  mili- 
tary personnel  and  the  Armed  Forces 
will  be  reduced  about  30  percent. 

Clearly  we  have  been  and  we  are  re- 
ducing the  defense  budget  in  light  of 
changes  in  the  world  and  in  light  of  the 
need  to  reduce  the  overall  Federal 
spending  to  bring  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  have 
clearly  laid  out  this  morning,  defense 
is  the  only  part  of  the  Federal  budget 
where  we  made  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion toward  deficit  reduction  since  the 
1990  budget  summit  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
philosophy.  This  is  a  matter  of  simple 
arithmetic.  All  you  have  to  do  is  add 
and  subtract.  You  do  not  have  to  read 
any  treatise  on  government  or  decide 
whether  you  are  a  liberal  or  conserv- 
ative. All  you  have  to  do  is  add  and 
subtract  to  conclude  that  defense  is  the 
only  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
where  we  have  made  a  meaningful,  sig- 
nificant contribution  toward  deficit  re- 


duction since  the  1990  budget  summit 
agreement. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
very  simple.  Since  the  1990  budget  sum- 
mit agreement,  we  have  had  what  some 
people  have  called  firewalls  separating 
domestic  discretionary  spending  and 
defense  spending.  These  firewalls 
meant  that  any  savings  from  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending  could  not  be 
spent  in  other  areas  of  the  Federal 
budget.  If  the  defense  budget  was  re- 
duced, the  savings  would  go  only  to- 
ward reducing  the  deficit.  That  is  what 
we  have  operated  on  around  here  for 
the  last  3  years. 

The  firewalls  did  not  prevent  the  de- 
fense budget  from  being  reduced.  They 
were  not  intended  to,  and  they  did  not. 
Last  year,  for  example,  we  reduced  the 
defense  budget  by  $7  billion  below 
President  Bush's  fiscal  year  1993  budget 
request.  We  went  $7  billion  below  what 
was  requested. 

These  reductions  came  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  careful  review  of  defense  pro- 
grams and  what  we  needed  to  spend  on 
these  programs.  Since  savings  in  the 
defense  budget  last  year  could  not  be 
spent  on  other  programs,  the  reduction 
in  the  fiscal  year  1993  defense  budget 
were  not  driven  simply  by  the  need  to 
find  money  to  spend  on  nondefense  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit,  and  this  is 
conjecture  on  my  part  but  it  is  based 
on  a  lot  of  observations  and  experience, 
'  that  if  that  firewall  had  not  existed 
last  year  our  deficit  now  would  be  $7 
billion  more,  because  that  $7  billion 
that  came  out  of  defense,  in  my  view, 
would  have  been  put  on  other  programs 
rather  than  on  the  deficit,  where  it  was 
put. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  reduction 
in  defense  spending  contained  in  this 
resolution.  It  is  a  reduction  of  $122  bil- 
lion over  5  years  from  the  last  Bush  ad- 
ministration 5-year  defense  plan,  and  a 
reduction  of  $18  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1994  alone. 

The  House-passed  budget  resolution 
would  add  an  additional  $3  billion  in 
cuts  over  the  5-year  period.  This 
amendment,  if  passed,  would  send  a 
signal  that  the  Senate  does  not  support 
the  cut  to  President  Clinton's  defense 
budget  adopted  by  the  House.  That  is 
one  indirect  effect  of  this  amendment. 

Frankly,  when  the  details  in  the  cuts 
in  the  defense  program  in  fiscal  year 
1994  and  over  the  next  5  years  become 
available — and  I  believe  we  will  get 
those  1994  numbers  sometime  in  the 
next  2  or  3  weeks;  we  will  not  get  the 
5-year  number  until  sometime  in  this 
fall— but  when  those  become  available 
I  think  a  lot  of  people  here  who  are  not 
paying  a  lot  of  attention  to  the  defense 
numbers  will  become  more  concerned. 

In  my  view  the  cuts  in  defense  spend- 
ing in  President  Clinton's  budget  and 
in  this  resolution  are  deep  enough.  In 
fact,  they  may  be  too  deep.  We  need  to 
remove  any  possible  incentive  for  Con- 


gress to  make  further  reductions  in  de- 
fense spending,  either  in  the  302(b)  allo- 
cation process  or  in  the  authorization 
and  appropriations  bills,  in  order  to 
transfer  funds  to  nondefense  programs. 

If  that  is  going  to  be  done,  let  us  do 
it  on  the  budget  resolution  out  here  on 
the  floor  during  this  week.  Let  us  not 
wait  and  do  it  later.  Anybody  who 
wants  to  come  out  here  and  reduce  de- 
fense more  and  put  it  in  a  nondefense 
program,  be  my  guest.  I  will  not  sup- 
port that,  but  this  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

What  this  amendment  will  try  to  pre- 
vent is  doing  it  back-door  later  on,  in- 
stead of  doing  it  in  the  open  today.  If 
you  want  to  cut  the  defense  budget 
more  than  it  is  cut  in  this  budget  reso- 
lution, more  than  President  Clinton 
has  recommended  for  this  year  and  for 
the  next  4  years,  then  let  us  do  it  on 
the  budget  resolution.  Let  us  debate  it 
on  the  budget  resolution.  Let  us  not 
wait  until  sometime  in  the  fall  and 
have  $4  billion  shifted  out  of  defense  to 
pay  for  some  domestic  program  in  the 
appropriations  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  defense  spending  targets  in  the 
budget  resolution  are  spending  floors. 
This  is  not  a  floor  amendment.  I  am 
not  saying  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee or  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee must  authorize  or  appropriate 
every  dollar  for  national  defense  con- 
tained in  this  resolution.  That  is  not 
what  I  am  saying.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  at  all. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
th^  Appropriations  Committee,  if  this 
sentee-of-the-Senate  amendment  passes, 
would  continue  to  have  full  authority 
and  responsibility  to  carefully  review 
the  details  of  the  defense  budget.  If  ei- 
ther committee  finds  they  can  reduce 
spending  and  save  money  by  cutting 
out  any  remaining  soft  spots  in  the 
budget  request,  that  is  fine  with  me. 
We  all  support  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary spending  wherever  it  is,  whether 
it  is  defense  or  anywhere  else.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  our  com- 
mittee and  our  excellent  staffs  I  think 
do  a  good  job  reviewing  the  budget.  We 
all  want  to  continue  doing  that  tough 
job  and  to  scrub  the  budget. 

What  I  do  want  to  happen  this  year  is 
for  the  defense  budget  to  be  cut,  so 
that  more  of  the  discretionary  funds 
can  be  used  for  domestic  purposes,  de- 
spite the  numbers  contained  in  this 
budget  resolution  and  despite  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  request.  That  is  where 
the  process  can  break  down  and  I  am 
fearful  it  will  break  down. 

Frankly,  I  would  prefer  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  reestablish  the 
binding  firewall  between  defense  and 
nondefense  for  fiscal  1994  that  we  have 
had  since  the  budget  summit  agree- 
ment of  1990.  But  there  is  no  way  to  do 
that  on  this  concurrent  resolution. 
Therefore,  this  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate, 
expressing  that.  I  hope  there  will  be 
other  opportunities  to  make  this  bind- 
ing in  the  coming  weeks. 
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In  the  meantime  I  have  to  resort  to 
the  next  best  thing.  I  am  offering  my 
colleagues  the  opportunity  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we  expect 
the  subsequent  steps  in  the  congres- 
sional review  of  the  1994  defense  budget 
to  follow  the  funding  levels  contained 
in  this  budget  resolution.  This  sense- 
of-the-Senate  amendment  does  not 
treat  the  spending  on  defense  as  a 
floor.  It  simply  states  that  we  mean 
what  we  say  in  this  budget  resolution 
and  that  any  appropriations  for  na- 
tional defense  below  the  level  con- 
tained in  this  resolution  should  be  used 
to  lower  the  budget  deficit,  not  to  in- 
crease other  programs  over  the  resolu- 
tion levels. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  sim- 
ply expresses  the  Senate's  desire  that 
the  national  defense  authorization  and 
appropriations  process  conform  to  the 
outlines  of  this  budget  resolution  in 
the  area  of  defense  spending,  as  well  as 
in  the  area  of  nondefense  discretionary 
spending.  If  the  Congress  decides  to 
make  reductions  below  the  level  of  de- 
fense spending  requested  by  President 
Clinton,  those  savings  should  go  to  re- 
ducing the  deficit,  not  to  increasing  do- 
mestic spending  over  the  levels  allowed 
by  this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  President  Clinton  has 
stated  that  his  budget  cuts  defense  as 
deeply  as  he  believes  it  should  be  cut. 
Certainly  I  think  that  is  a  strong 
statement  that  we  need  to  emphasize.  I 
think  it  may  have  already  been  cut  fur- 
ther than  it  should  be.  But  I  want  to 
make  sure  it  is  not  cut  deeper  than  the 
level  contained  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion especially  not  just  to  allocate 
more  funds  to  domestic  discretionary 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment,  which  I 
consider  to  be  a  very  important  amend- 
ment in  terms  of  the  overall  budget  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  while  I  have  generally  been 
somewhat  critical  of  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolutions  that  we  have  already 
adopted  or  are  in  the  mill,  because 
they  do  not  do  anything  and  they  are 
really  not  quite  sense  of  the  Senate  in 
terms  of  past  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lutions, this  one  seems  to  me  to  be  ab- 
solutely right  and  it  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  trying  to  change  the 
budget  resolution,  as  I  understand  it.  It 
merely  says  since  we  cannot  in  this 
process  get  caps  on  defense  that  say  if 
you  go  below  them  all  i,he  money  goes 
to  deficit  reduction,  and  we  cannot  do 
that  on  the  process  here,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  said,  to  minimize  the 
natural  temptation,  which  is  to  take 
money  from  defense  and  spend  it  on  do- 


mestic programs  in  the  appropriations 
process,  because  that  is  the  time  you 
do  the  allocating  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  that  much  more  domestic  spending 
is  desired  by  the  Members,  so  you  just 
go  up  and  say  let  us  take  another  $5 
billion,  $10  billion  out  of  defense. 

Frankly,  unbeknownst  to  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  second,  third,  maybe 
fourth  year  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, a  huge  amount  of  defense  money 
was  spent  on  domestic  programs.  At 
that  particular  time.  I  was  telling 
President  Reagan  his  defense  numbers 
were  too  big.  The  Senate  voted  them 
in.  the  House  voted  them  in  and  then 
appropriations  took  much  of  that  de- 
fense money  and  spent  it  on  domestic. 

When  we  went  to  the  bipartisan  eco- 
nomic summit  3  years  ago  of  executive 
branch  members  and  both  Houses.  I 
was  a  proponent  of  5  years  of  caps  so 
that  defense  knew  where  they  were  for 
5  years,  domestic  knew  where  it  was 
for  5  years,  and  foreign  assistance 
knew.  And  if  you  broke  those  caps,  you 
got  a  sequester  on  the  remaining  pro- 
grams. 

The  compromise  at  that  conference 
was  3  years  and  2  years.  When  you  do 
not  have  a  defense  cap,  you  just  pile 
domestic,  defense,  and  foreign  affairs 
all  into  one  big  expenditure  bushel. 

What  Senator  Nunn  is  trying  to  do  is 
to  send  a  clear  signal  that  if  you  are 
going  to  cut  defense  more  than  the 
President  recommends,  the  extra  cuts 
go  to  deficit  reduction,  not  to  more  do- 
mestic spending;  is  that  a  fair  analysis 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  I  am  saying  also,  further,  that 
anyone  who  wants  to  have  defense  cut 
below  the  budget  resolution  or  below 
President  Clinton,  this  is  time  to  do  it 
on  the  floor,  not  to  wait  until  4  months 
from  now,  after  the  Senate  has  arrived 
at  a  number,  and  then  cut  it  later 
without  any  debate  or  further  adju- 
dication by  the  Senate.  I  think  this  is 
the  time  to  have  the  debate.  I  hope  if 
anyone  wants  to  do  that,  they  will 
come  over  and  offer  an  amendment,  we 
will  debate  it  and  we  will  abide  by 
whatever  the  Senate  decides. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  explanation  and  I  am  pleased  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  managers  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
about  2  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  not  sure  which  side 
the  Senator  is  going  to  speak  on. 
Knowing  him  for  years,  I  will  gamble  5 
minutes  on  him. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  indeed  the  managers 
of  the  bill.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
never  hesitates  to  speak  out  on  these 


issues.  I  commend  him  for  his  appear- 
ance yesterday  on  "Meet  the  Press" 
where  he  outlined  in  general  these 
amendments  which  I  wholeheartedly 
support. 

I  think  I  can  safely  speak  for  our  side 
of  the  aisle  on  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  in  the  absence  of  the 
distinguished  ranking  member,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  that  we  will  work  with  him 
toward  this  end  and  strongly  support 
him.  I  will  be  offering  an  amendment, 
as  the  manager  knows,  along  these 
same  lines  later  on  in  the  day,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  that  our  chair- 
man initiated  these  amendments  this 
morning,  and  we  will  join  with  him 
later  in  the  afternoon.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  me  another  minute? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  .yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Nunn  reminded  this  Senator  when 
he  spoke  of  anybody  who  wants  to  cut 
defense  more  should  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  it,  I  do  not  think  anybody 
is  going  to  do  that.  But  I  want  you  to 
know,  and  I  want  the  Senate  to  know, 
I  will  do  the  opposite.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  put  the  defense  numbers 
back.  When  President  Clinton  cam- 
paigned, he  said  he  would  cut  $60  bil- 
lion. I  am  going  to  put  the  $60  billion 
in  an  amendment,  and  whatever  is 
extra  in  there  I  am  going  to  take  out 
and  pay  for  domestic  programs  so  we 
have  a  deficit-neutral  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  some  time  off  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  before 
doing  so,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
no  second-degree  amendments  be  in 
order  to  any  of  the  amendments  that 
the  Senate  has  so  far  laid  aside  for  dis- 
position tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
issue  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wall  be- 
tween defense  spending  or  military 
spending  and  other  kinds  of  spending,  I 
will  observe  that  the  1990  budget  agree- 
ment intentionally  built  an  "in"  into 
the  walls  in  1994.  My  friend  from  New 
Mexico  says  he  wanted  to  extend  5 
years.  Some  wanted  to  extend  it  into 
perpetuity,  1  am  sure.  I  was  opposed  to 
the  imposition  of  the  walls  at  all.  I 
think  military  spending  and  spending 
for  international  purposes  ought  to  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  other 
spending  we  do.  It  ought  to  be  in  com- 
petition with  other  types  of  spending, 
including,  as  I  said  earlier,  spending  on 
education,  spending  on  health,  spend- 
ing on  job  training — a  whole  host  of 
other  programs.  I,  frankly,  do  not  see 
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why  spending  on  the  military  should  be 
sacrosanct  and  above  the  competition 
for  all  other  spending. 

My  friend  from  Georgia  indicated  a 
moment  ago  that  military  spending 
had  been  cut  40  percent  since  1985.  I  al- 
ways find  it  strange  that  those  who  are 
concerned  about  reductions  in  military 
spending  go  back  to  the  year  1985  to 
cite  the  magnitude  of  the  reductions 
since  then.  It  just  so  happens  that  1985 
was  the  high  water  mark  of  the  exorbi- 
tant defense  spending  of  the  Reagan 
era  which  helped  put  us  behind  this  fis- 
cal eight  ball  we  find  today. 

These  geniuses  of  fiscal  and  strategic 
planning  between  the  period  of  1981  and 
1987  decided  to  reduce  the  revenues 
flowing  into  the  Federal  Government 
by  20  percent,  and  they  paid  for  it,  Mr. 
President,  by  raising  defense  spending 
about  one-third  in  real  terms.  That  is 
what  I  call  real  fiscal  genius.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that,  we  find  ourselves  today 
with  a  national  debt  that  has  literally 
quadrupled  since  Ronald  Reagan  took 
office  in  1981. 

Now  let  us  put  some  reality  into  this 
discussion  of  military  spending  and  let 
us  not  start  out  from  these  false  high 
water  marks  that  were  the  result,  I 
think,  of  irrational  and  even  ill- 
planned  and  ill-conceived  military 
spending. 

In  David  Stockman's  book,  if  you 
bother  to  read  it,  you  will  find  that 
even  he  says  there  was  confusion  about 
military  spending  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  confusion  between 
Stockman  and  then  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Caspar  Weinberger.  Mr.  Wein- 
berger advocated  more  spending,  and 
that  Mr.  Stockman  understood  and,  as 
a  result,  the  military  spending  that 
came  out  of  this  confusion  in  1982  was 
much  larger  than  anybody  had  antici- 
pated or  needed  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
military  industrial  pipeline.  That  is 
when  you  got  the  $600  toilet  seats  and 
all  of  the  other  ridiculous  cost  over- 
runs. 

But  let  us  use  some  realistic  num- 
bers. In  1975,  in  the  Nixon-Ford  defense 
budget,  they  were  spending  $232  billion 
in  constant  1993  dollars:  $232  billion  in 
constant  1993  dollars  in  the  Nixon-Ford 
budget. 

In  1979,  Jimmy  Carter  had  raised  that 
$232  billion  constant  dollar  figure  to 
$250  billion.  And  you  remember  it  is 
Jimmy  Carter  that  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  always  want  to  point  the  fin- 
ger at  as  being  responsible  for  the  hol- 
low army,  and  the  aircraft  that  would 
not  ny,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  alle- 
gations that  are  made  against  Presi- 
dent Carter  which  I  think  are  un- 
founded. He  was  raising  military  spend- 
ing, as  he  had  agreed  with  our  allies,  at 
the  rate  of  2  percent  per  year  in  real 
dollars  corrected  for  inflation,  a  ra- 
tional and  responsible  military  buildup 
in  military  spending. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  1979  and  in  1975, 
when  we  were  spending  $232  billion  in 
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constant  dollars  in  1975  and  $250  billion 
in  constant  dollars  in  1979.  the  evil  em- 
pire was  intact.  The  Soviet  Union  still 
maintained  the  largest  land  army  in 
the  world,  perhaps  secondary  to  that  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  cer- 
tainly had  more  tanks,  a  whole  host  of 
military  hardware  there.  We  now  know 
that  some  of  it  was  of  very  poor  qual- 
ity, but  they  had  it  anyway. 

At  that  time,  we  thought  $250  billion 
in  1979  in  constant  dollars  was  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now  the  Soviet  Union  has  collapsed 
and  is  no  more  and  we  are  the  last  re- 
maining military  superpower  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth. 

So  now  they  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  President  Clinton  will  spend 
$263  billion  in  constant  dollars  in  1994. 
$13  billion  more  than  Jimmy  Carter 
was  spending  in  1979.  $31  billion  more 
than  the  last  Ford-Nixon  military 
budget,  and  they  lament  the  fact  we 
have  cut  military  spending  so  much 
and  the  implication  is  that  the  mili- 
tary budget  is  contributing  more  than 
its  fair  share  in  deficit  reduction. 

If  the  Clinton  budget  is  carried 
through  to  a  conclusion,  in  1998  we  will 
be  spending  $240  billion  in  constant  dol- 
lars for  the  military.  That  is  $8  more 
than  President  Richard  Nixon  and 
President  (Jerald  Ford  thought  was 
necessary  in  1975  when  the  Soviet 
Union  was  intact  and  was  the  other  an- 
tagonistic military  superpower  in  the 
world. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think, 
given  this  particular  day  in  time,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  ask  that  military  spend- 
ing be  in  competition  with  all  other 
Government  spending,  as  I  said  earlier, 
spending  for  education,  spending  for 
health,  spending  for  job  training, 
spending  to  try  to  develop  a  trade  pol- 
icy that  will  put  us  first  in  the  world — 
a  whole  host  of  programs. 

Now.  I  am  prepared  to  debate  this 
whole  issue  at  the  appropriate  time 
once  we  have  settled  on  the  302(b)  allo- 
cations for  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tees and  we  really  know  what  we  are 
arguing  about.  We  will  have  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  debate  this  and  other 
enforcement  issues  when  we  get  to  rec- 
onciliation where  it  truly  belongs. 

But  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  President, 
I  will  withhold  my  support  from  this 
proposition.  After  all.  when  we  go  back 
to  1985  and  start  comparing  military 
spending  then  with  what  was  happen- 
ing in  domestic  spending  at  that  time, 
it  was  military  spending  that  had 
helped  starve  some  of  these  domestic 
programs  during  the  decade  of  the 
1980's.  And  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  demonstrated  with 
great  eloquence  and  force  and  graphi- 
cally with  charts  on  this  floor  so  many, 
many  times  in  times  past,  it  was 
spending  for  domestic  purposes,  spend- 
ing here  at  home  for  our  own  people 
that  has  been  so  restrained  and  did  de- 


cline in  real  terms  during  the  decade  of 
the  1980's  when  we  were  seeing  this  vir- 
tual explosion  of  military  spending. 

So  I  would  hope  when  we  start  talk- 
ing about  the  magnitude  of  military 
spending  and  comparing  it  to  reduc- 
tions that  it  might  have  taken  we  do  it 
in  a  realistic  way  and  we  go  back  over 
the  whole  history  of  military  spending 
rather  than  starting  at  these  high  wa- 
termarks such  as  1985.  I  think  that 
leaves  us  with  a  rather  slanted  view  on 
it.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  intent  of  any- 
one to  do  that  on  the  floor  here  today. 

(Mrs.  FEIN  STEIN  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  SASSER.  So,  Madam  President,  I 
would  simply  say  that  I  will  withhold 
my  support  of  this  proposition  at  this 
time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I 
would  just  like  to  say,  briefly,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  says  defense 
should  be  weighed  against  domestic, 
education,  health,  and  so  forth.  I  think 
that  is  correct,  and  that  is  what  we  do 
on  this  budget  resolution.  And  that  is 
why  I  said  a  little  while  ago  anyone 
who  wants  to  come  out  and  take 
money  out  of  defense  and  put  it  on  edu- 
cation or  health,  this  is  the  time  to 
do  it. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  once  we 
make  this  decision  on  the  floor,  let  us 
stick  to  it.  Let  us  not  come  up  later  in 
the  year  when  the  Senate  itself  does 
not  have  a  chance  to  act  on  it  and  then 
have  it  cut  in  the  302(b)  process  which 
is  not  debated  on  the  floor,  which  is 
not  voted  on  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  not  a  decision  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  a  decision  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  on 
that  committee  so  he  will  have  another 
chance,  but  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  not  have  another  chance.  This  is 
the  time  we  have  to  debate  this.  So 
when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  says 
let  as  weigh  it  against  domestic,  then  I 
say  great.  Let  us  do  it.  Let  us  do  it. 

I  assume  that  is  what  the  Budget 
Committee  did  in  their  resolution  when 
they  brought  this  number  out  here  for 
defense,  and  they  brought  a  number 
out  for  domestic  discretionary,  and 
they  brought  a  number  out  for  taxes, 
and  they  brought  a  number  out  for  en- 
titlements. I  assume  that  that  weigh- 
ing has  taken  place.  If  not,  let  us  finish 
it  this  week.  Once  we  arrive  at  a  deci- 
sion, then  let  us  say  if  we  find  cuts  in 
defense,  they  go  to  the  deficit;  we  do 
not  get  into  this  shifting  from  defense 
to  domestic  discretionary  or  any  other 
category. 

Madam  President,  the  Senator  said 
let  us  go  back  in  time  and  not  take  1985 
for  the  baseline.  I  would  like  to  just 
take  us  back  in  time  of  fiscal  year  1963. 
If  you   look   at   1963 — I   do   not   know 
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whether  anyone  can  see  this  chart,  but 
I  will  just  go  over  it  orally.  In  fiscal 
1963  compared  to  fiscal  1993  at  that 
stage  of  the  Federal  budget,  entitle- 
ment programs  were  23  percent.  That  is 
the  red  figure — 23  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  was  entitlements.  In  1993. 
49  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  is  en- 
titlements, from  23  percent  to  49  per- 
cent. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  defense.  Defense 
is  the  green  here.  In  1963,  defense  was 
53  percent  of  the  Federal  budget.  That 
was  when  we  had  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent by  the  name  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
In  1993,  defense  is  22  percent  of  the 
budget.  We  do  not  have  to  go  back  to 
1985  for  any  kind  of  baseline. 

We  can  go  back  into  a  longer  ref- 
erence of  history  as  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  reconunended.  The  domestic 
discretionary  under  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  17  percent  of  the  Federal  budget; 
today  it  is  16  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget.  The  interest  on  the  debt  was  7 
percent.  Today,  unfortunately,  because 
of  the  fiscal  practices  we  have  had,  it  is 
14  percent. 

So  the  defense  budget  taken  over  any 
period  of  time  over  the  last  35  to  40 
years  has  come  down  in  real  terms.  The 
period  of  time  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  referred  to  in  the  1974  and 
1975  timeframe — the  1979  timeframe 
was  a  period  of  time,  particularly  in 
1974  and  1975,  where  we  were  literally 
bleeding  because  we  did  not  have 
enough  money  going  into  the  volunteer 
force.  We  were  going  down  in  quality. 
Our  high  school  graduates  had  gone 
down  to  a  very  low  point,  and  we  had 
more  category  4's  at  that  time  than 
anyone  ever  believed  advisable.  Almost 
45  percent  of  the  overall  U.S.  Army  re- 
cruits were  coming  in  the  lowest  pos- 
sible middle  category  acceptable, 
which  was  category  4.  We  cannot  afford 
to  go  back  to  that  period  of  time. 

Since  then,  we  have  raised  pay  very 
substantially.  And  if  you  plug  in  the 
pay  increases  and  the  skill  bonus  in- 
creases to  get  us  up  to  a  quality  volun- 
teer force,  then  these  numbers  in  1975 
and  1974  would  be  adjusted  substan- 
tially upward. 

I  think  everyone  should  recogrnize 
that.  Madam  President.  My  remarks 
here  today  can  be  summarized  by  say- 
ing if  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  de- 
fense budget  and  put  it  in  other  cat- 
egories, then  have  at  it.  Let  us  do  it 
out  on  the  floor.  Let  us  do  it  now.  Let 
us  let  the  Senate  decide.  Let  us  vote  on 
it.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  will  abide  by  the 
Senate's  verdict.  And  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  implement  that  verdict. 

But  what  I  do  not  want  to  happen  is 
to  come  out  here  and  have  the  Clinton 
number  adopted  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  then  back  door  all  year  long 
take  money  out  of  defense  and  plug  it 
into  other  programs  without  having 
the  Senate  decide  that.  This  is  the 
time  for  the  Senate  to  decide  it.  And  if 


this  amendment  is  passed,  then  the 
Senate  will  have  expressed  its  very 
strong  view  that  this  defense  number 
should  be  firm. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  say  to 
everyone,  it  is  easy  to  get  out  here  and 
deal  with  big  abstract  numbers  and 
take  big  cuts  without  knowing  from 
where  they  are  going  to  come.  That  is 
what  we  are  dealing  with.  We  do  not 
know  from  where  the  defense  cuts  are 
coming.  We  do  not  have  a  Clinton 
budget  on  defense.  We  do  not  have  a  1- 
year  budget.  We  hope  to  have  that  in 
the  next  week  or  two.  We  certainly  do 
not  have  a  5-year  budget.  And  we  will 
not  have  that  until  sometime  in  the 
fall. 

I  am  not  trying  to  put  up  a  wall  ex- 
cept for  1  year.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to 
ask  people  to  put  up  a  wall  beyond  1 
year,  so  I  am  saying  let  us  take  it  1 
year  at  a  time.  Whatever  we  decide  on 
defense  during  this  debate,  let  us  stick 
to  it  during  this  year  and  then  we  will 
make  the  adjustments  as  time  goes  by. 
And  if— I  repeat — if  anyone  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  or  anyone  on 
the  Senate  floor  when  we  consider  the 
defense  bill  or  the  appropriations  bill 
can  identify  cuts  that  50  percent  of  the 
Senate  agrees  with,  then  that  money 
will  be  taken  out  of  defense  to  go  to 
the  deficit.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  in  any  way  precludes 
more  defense  cuts  than  President  Clin- 
ton recommended. 

What  it  does  is  it  says  if  these  cuts 
are  made,  they  are  going  to  deficit  re- 
duction. That  is  what  the  amendment 
does. 

I  hope  at  the  appropriate  time,  it  will 
be  passed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes;  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President 
and  fellow  Senators,  I  think  I  heard  the 
chairman  contend  in  his  remarks,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
that  it  was  defense  spending  that  cre- 
ated this  big  deficit  that  we  now  have 
that  we  have  to  fix.  I  would  just  like  to 
put  in  the  Record,  in  constant  dollars 
again — so  we  are  dealing  with  apples 
and  apples— in  1974-75.  the  year  the 
chairman  alluded  to  as  the  Ford-Nixon 
years,  or  Nixon-Ford  years,  all  of  do- 
mestic spending,  including  entitle- 
ments was  $439  billion.  Today— same 
dollars,  apples  and  apples— it  is  $788 
billion.  So  it  has  almost  grown  by  two 
times. 

Actually,  it  is  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams of  America  that  are  getting  us 
the  budget  deficit  that  we  have.  And  in 
the  budget  resolution,  there  are  hardly 
any  entitlement  savings,  the  big  sav- 
ings are  all  out  of  defense. 

All  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  say- 
ing as  if  you  want  to  cut  defense 
more — I  have  heard  Senators  come  to 
the  floor  during  the  last  4  or  5  days  of 
the  debate  and  say  they  are  going  to 
cut  defense  more;  I  have  heard  that. 
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They  are  going  to  let  us  do  that  in  ap- 
propriations. But  the  point  is,  if  you 
cut  defense  in  appropriations  and  spend 
it  somewhere  else,  you  are  surely  not 
going  to  cut  the  deficit.  What  you  are 
going  to  do  is  cut  whatever  it  is  that 
people  have  on  their  amendment  to  cut 
more  in  defense. 

There  are  a  number  of  Senators  in 
that  group  that  are  going  to  cut  it 
some  more.  Unless  they  are  willing  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  of  Govern- 
ment, they  obviously  are  leaving  it 
there  to  be  spent  elsewhere.  That  is  es- 
sentially what  I  understand  our  friend 
from  Georgia  is  trying  to  say  to  the 
Senate:  Cut  defense  more;  do  it  right 
here  on  the  floor  and  take  it  out  of  the 
defense  numbers  that  the  President 
submitted.  Do  not  just  shift  it  over  and 
spend  it  on  domestic. 

I  wish  the  Senator's  amendment  were 
for  more  than  1  year.  The  Senator 
clearly  knows  to  give  the  Defense  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  time  to 
plan.  If  we  want  to  save  money,  give 
them  a  2-  or  3-year  trend  line,  and  they 
will  save  you  real  money,  and  do  it  in 
an  orderly  way. 

To  do  it  every  year,  and  in  the  vagar- 
ies of  appropriations,  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  very  poor  way  in  a  troubled  world  to 
manage  the  Defense  Department,  as 
large  and  complex  as  ours,  as  people- 
oriented  as  ours.  And,  frankly,  I  think 
we  are  doing  a  great  injustice  to  our 
people  to  do  it  in  that  way. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  I 
agree  it  ought  to  be  done  for  more  than 
1  year,  and  I  will  support  that  amend- 
ment. The  problem  is  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  would  get  enough  votes  for 
that  amendment.  I  need  to  maximize 
these  votes.  I  am  not  sure  we  will  get 
the  number  of  votes  needed  for  this 
amendment. 

I  certainly  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  multiyear  numbers. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore yielding  to  my  friend,  am  I  con- 
trolling time  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator controls  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore yielding  to  my  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas, just  let  me  make  a  couple  of 
points.  One  is  that  much  has  been 
made  here  today — and  has  been  made 
on  this  floor  in  times  past,  and  will  be 
made  in  the  future — about  the  growth 
of  entitlements  vis-a-vis  military 
spending.  But  one  point  that  is  never 
made  is  that  entitlements  pay  for 
themselves,  partially.  Some  of  them 
pay  for  themselves  totally,  but  every 
dime  of  military  spending  comes  di- 
rectly out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  largest  entitlement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  Social  Security. 
Social  Security,  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund,  will  have  a  $60  billion  sur- 
plus this  year.  Let  us  just  suppose  we 
did  away  with  the  largest  entitlement 
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program.  What  would  we  have  left?  We 
would  have  a  deficit  that  would  be  $60 
billion  larger  than  what  is  being  pre- 
dicted presently  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  enti- 
tlements. Medicare,  part  A,  is  paying 
for  itself  now.  It  would  go  into  deficit 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  But  as  of 
today,  it  is  paying  for  itself. 

Many  of  these  other  entitlements, 
like  civil  service  pay.  civil  service  an- 
nuitants pay  into  that  during  the 
course  of  the  time  that  they  work  for 
the  Federal  Government.  Contrast  that 
with  military  retirees,  who  pay  not  one 
dime  from  the  military  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  for  their  retirement. 

Ask  these  lieutenant  generals,  who 
are  sitting  around  drawing  these  large 
retirements  right  now,  how  much  they 
paid  into  their  retirement  funds.  Not 
one  dime. 

What  about  civilian  retirees,  on  their 
health  insurance?  They  continue  to 
pay  part  of  their  health  insurance  after 
they  are  retired.  Contrast  that  with 
military  retirees.  First,  they  never 
paid  one  dime  into  a  health  insurance 
provision  while  they  were  on  active 
duty,  and  when  they  retire  they  do  not 
pay  one  dime  into  it. 

Yet,  they  are  still  supported  along 
the  way. 

So  when  we  talk  about  entitlements 
being  the  problem,  yes,  there  is  growth 
in  entitlements.  And  85  percent  of  the 
growth  is  entitlements,  or  95  percent, 
really  comes  from  three  entitlement 
programs:  Social  Security,  which  will 
have  a  $60  billion  surplus  this  year; 
then  85  percent  of  the  growth,  if  you 
take  Social  Security  out  of  it,  comes 
from  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

That  is  a  result  of  the  explosion  in 
the  health  care  costs.  But  even  at  that. 
Medicare  part  A  is  not  in  deficit  at  this 
time.  It  is  still  paying  for  itself. 

We  can  go  back  to  the  1960s,  and  talk 
about  percent  of  Government  spending. 
That  is  really  meaningless,  because  in 
the  early  1960's.  in  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, there  was  no  Medicare.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  1960's  and  1970's. 
under  administrations  of  both  parties, 
it  was  determined  by  the  Congress  and 
Presidents  of  both  parties  that  the 
Federal  Government  wished  to  do  more 
in  certain  areas.  The  real  measure  of 
the  effect  of  military  spending  and 
what  needs  to  be  spent  is  not  the  per- 
centage of  gross  domestic  product.  It  is 
not  the  percentage  of  total  Govern- 
ment spending  that  occurred  in  prior 
years.  It  is  the  measure  of  spending 
that  takes  place  in  constant  dollars. 

If  the  country  were  threatened,  as  we 
perceived  it  to  be  threatened  during 
the  sixties  of  seventies,  then  perhaps 
the  argument  would  not  be  as  valid 
about  reducing  the  military  spending. 

If  the  threat  is  profound  enough, 
then  we  ought  to  spend  whatever  it 
takes  to  make  sure  that  the  country 
can  defend  itself.  But  the  point  being 


made  here  is  that  the  threat  has  vir- 
tually evaporated  or  certainly  it  has 
dissipated  dramatically.  Given  that,  we 
are  still  spending  more  in  constant  dol- 
lars for  defense  in  1994  than  we  spent 
during  the  Nixon-Ford  years  in  1975  or 
the  Carter  years  in  1979,  of  $250  billion 
in  constant  dollars,  even  after  we  had 
had  a  defense  buildup  moving  there  for 
about  3  years. 

So  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  prop- 
osition here  today  that  any  savings  in 
military  spending  should  go  to  deficit 
reduction.  What  I  am  quarreling  with 
is  what  I  perceive  to  be  the  undercur- 
rent here  that  some  are  going  to  come 
out  here  and  try  to  reach  into  the  mili- 
tary pot  and  diminish  the  preparedness 
of  the  country  to  put  into  domestic 
programs. 

Our  real  threat.  Madam  President,  is 
not  one  that  comes  internationally 
from  some  foreign  military  power.  Our 
real  threat  is  right  here  in  this  coun- 
try, and  you  have  only  to  walk  five  or 
six  blocks  from  this  Capitol  and  you 
see  it.  I  daresay  that  not  many  of  us  in 
this  body  want  to  walk  five  or  six 
blocks  from  this  Capitol  after  dark. 
Much  of  that  is  the  result  of  the  last  12 
years  of  neglect  of  the  domestic  needs 
and  domestic  priorities  of  this  country. 

Our  real  threats  are  not  inter- 
national. Our  real  threats  are  from 
within,  because  we  simply  have  not  ad- 
dressed the  problems  internally  that  a 
modern  industrialized  state  should  ad- 
dress and  ought  to  address  and  I  think 
will  address  under  this  new  Clinton  ad- 
ministration for  the  next  4  years. 

Our  friend  from  Arkansas  has  arrived 
on  the  floor,  and  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  him  as  much  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  10  minutes? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
first  of  all,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the 
statement  he  just  concluded.  I  am 
rather  reluctant  to  say  what  I  am 
about  to  say  because  he  has  already 
said  just  about  everything  that  needs 
to  be  said. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
one  monment? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  my  remarks  on 
defense  include,  by  my  definition,  a  de- 
scription of  what  is  also  important,  the 
intelligence  budget.  The  intelligence 
budget  is  largely  part  of  defense,  as  we 
all  know.  I  think  in  this  day  and  time 
with  the  Soviet  empire  having  broken 
up,  with  conflicts  emerging  all  over  the 
world,  our  intelligence  budget  now  is 
enormously  important  and  is  a  very 
vital  part  of  our  national  security. 


So  all  my  remarks  this  morning  on 
both  amendments,  I  want  it  under- 
stood, include  intelligence  also. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  let 
me  also  say  I  am  not  sure  how  I  am 
going  to  vote  on  this  amendment.  I 
think  I  am  probably  going  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  even  though 
I  want  to  voice  my  reservations 
about  it. 

No.  1,  it  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution. We  all  know,  of  course,  that  is 
a  monumental  eunch  around  here.  No. 
2,  it  reminds  me  of  an  elderly  woman  in 
my  hometown  who  gave  me  a  home 
remedy  for  a  sinus  infection.  She  said: 
"Hey,  I  don't  know  how  good  it  is.  but 
it  won't  do  no  harm." 

This  is  the  exact  way  this  amend- 
ment is.  It  will  not  do  a  lot  of  good,  but 
it  does  no  harm  for  us  to  stand  here 
and  debate  a  very  legitimate  concern.  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  about  the  deficit.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  I  believe  that  everything  we 
take  from  the  defense  budget  should 
automatically  go  to  deficit  reduction, 
and  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  concern  for 
the  deficit.  I  yield  to  no  one  on  my  part 
in  votes  to  deal  with  the  outrageous 
spending  binge  and  the  outrageous  eco- 
nomic policies  of  the  last  12  years  from 
which  we  are  just  now  beginning  to 
sober  up. 

But  the  assumption  of  this  amend- 
ment that  causes  me  more  pain  than 
anything  else  is  to  assume — and  it  does 
assume — that  defense  is  more  impor- 
tant than  any  other  facet  of  domestic 
spending  in  this  country.  Everybody  in 
this  body  knows  that  Betty  Bumpers 
and  I  have  labored  in  the  childhood  im- 
munization vineyards  since  the  second 
year  I  was  Governor  of  my  State. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  just  want  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  this  amendment  in  no  way  pre- 
cludes money  being  shifted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  this  resolution  from 
defense  to  anything  else,  domestic, 
health,  education.  Head  Start. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  amendment 
says  once  we  have  arrived  at  the  num- 
ber here  on  the  budget  resolution  in 
the  entire  Senate,  let  us  not  later  on 
this  year  through  some  other  process,  a 
302  allocation  process  not  voted  on  by 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  let  us  not  shift 
money  at  that  stage  into  other  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  not  saying  by  this  Jimendment 
that  defense  is  more  important  than 
anything  else.  I  am  saying  that  what- 
ever we  decide  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  what  we  ought  to  do.  The  Senate 
ought  to  decide  this  issue.  If  there  is 
going  to  be  an  amendment  to  reduce 
defense,  let  us  do  it  during  this  debate. 
I  will  not  support  it.  because  I  think 
we  have  taken  all  we  can  prudently  out 
of  defense  at  this  stage.  I  want  to  make 
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that  clear.  That  is  a  fundamental  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  let 
me  say  I  appreciate  the  colloquy,  and  I 
appreciate  the  observations  the  Sen- 
ator just  made. 

I  respond  by  saying  that  the  Senator 
himself  said  this  morning  that  we  will 
not  receive  the  President's  proposed 
defense  budget  until  later  in  the  year. 
So  this  body  is  in  no  position  today  to 
say  that  we  ought  to  cut  the  intel- 
ligence budget  by  20  percent— I  am  in  a 
mood  to  say  that,  but  the  body  is  not. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  we  want 
to  cut  the  50  function  here  by  SI  billion 
on  the  assumption  we  are  going  to  kill 
the  C-17  next  year  or  another  SI  billion 
because  we  are  going  to  kill  the  V-22 
Osprey. 

My  point  is.  if  this  were  not  just  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  we 
would  be  taking  away  essentially  our 
prerogative  this  fall  to  pick  and  choose 
between  those  things  that  we  think  are 
really  important  to  defense  and  those 
things  that  we  think  are  not  so  impor- 
tant and,  finally,  those  things  that  we 
think  are  not  as  important  in  defense 
as  for  example,  an  additional  S300  mil- 
lion in  childhood  immunizations,  the 
full  funding  of  Head  Start  and  a  whole 
host  of  things,  like  student  loans. 

If  you  give  me  a  choice  between  cut- 
ting the  intelligence  budget,  by  $10  bil- 
lion— and  we  are  not  going  to  do  that: 
we  would  be  lucky  to  cut  it  SI  billion. 
Give  me  a  choice  between  cutting  the 
intelligence  budget  by  $1  billion  and 
putting  the  money  in  Head  Start. 

So  my  point  is  when  the  committee 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  gets  the 
Presidents  budget,  it  is  going  to  go  to 
markup,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  going  to  pick  and  choose  between 
a  whole  lot  of  weapons.  I  can  tell  you 
right  now,  for  example,  I  would  like  to 
cut  intelligence.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
want  to  do  about  the  C-17.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  do  not  want  to  debate  the 
issue  here  today  is  I  am  not  sure  yet 
about  the  C-17.  I  daresay  not  many 
people  are.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  V- 
22  Osprey  either.  I  think  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  that.  I  know  I  am  going  to 
vote  dramatically  to  limit  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Trident.  D-5  missiles.  I 
know  I  am  going  to  vote  to  cut  at  least 
$1  billion  out  of  SDI. 

Here  is  my  point.  I  want  those  sav- 
ings to  go  into  deficit  reduction,  but.  if 
at  that  point  it  has  become  palpably 
clear  that  the  proposed  universal  child- 
hood immunization  program  is  not 
going  to  be  funded,  then  I  would  like  to 
move  some  of  those  savings  to  immuni- 
zation. I  happen  to  think  that  things 
like  that  and  how  well  we  educate  our 
children  are  just  as  important  as  de- 
fense. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  made  a 
very  salient  point.  You  cannot  walk 
five  blocks  from  this  building  at  night 
without  being  in  fear  of  your  life.  This 
country  has  lost  its  cultural  heritage 


and  its  cultural  basis.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  if  you  put  more  money 
into  it.  that  is  going  to  be  a  solution. 
But  I  can  say  one  thing.  There  are 
some  things— if  we  do  not  put  more 
money  into,  we  are  going  to  pay  a 
price. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  we  are  now 
just  beginning  to  sober  up  from  one  of 
the  strangest  binges  I  have  seen,  which 
Professor  Tobin  up  at  MIT.  a  Nobel 
laureate  in  economics,  said  in  1988  rep- 
resented the  most  profligate,  irrespon- 
sible tax  and  economic  policies  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Not  just  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more.  But 
every  time  I  stood  on  the  floor  and 
made  those  points.  I  got  run  over  like 
I  had  been  hit  by  a  Mack  truck.  I  did 
not  vote  for  that  tax  bill  in  1981  which 
has  brought  us  to  this  sorry  mess.  You 
think  about  that  one.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. You  were  not  here  then,  but  we 
passed  that  tax  bill  in  1981  over  my  vig- 
orous objection,  and  in  1983.  just  to 
show  you  what  a  beautiful  bill  that 
was.  General  Electric  Corp.  made  $3.7 
billion  and  got  a  $700  million  refund 
out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

People  across  the  country  were  say- 
ing. "Well,  that  cant  be." 

That  is  like  hardrock  mining.  I  see 
some  of  my  friends  here  who  are  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  hardrock 
mining  in  a  moment. 

You  debate  what  I  have  been  trying 
to  do  for  4  years  on  hardrock  mining 
and  I  promise  you  the  American  peo- 
ple, when  they  find  out  that  this  has 
been  going  on  all  of  these  years,  will 
demand  a  saliva  test  for  every  Member 
of  this  body. 

No  wonder  Ross  Perot  has  a  certain 
appeal— not  with  me.  But  if  Ross  Perot 
knew  about  hardrock  mining,  he  would 
have  sure  talked  about  it  last  night. 

So.  Madam  President,  the  question  of 
defense  is  always,  how  much  is  enough? 
What  is  a  threat  and  are  we  prepared  to 
meet  that  threat? 

There  are  Members  of  this  body  who 
think  the  threat  is  always  10  times 
greater  than  it  is  and  who  are  willing 
to  spend  20  times  as  much  as  necessary 
to  meet  it. 

There  is  not  anybody  in  this  body 
who  is  more  zealous  of  a  strong  defense 
than  this  Senator. 

Madam  President,  let  me  give  you  a 
little  statistic.  If  you  do  not  remember 
anything  else  I  said— that  is  what  I  tell 
high  school  graduates — you  remember 
this:  In  1993.  we  will  spend  twice  as 
much  as  the  10  biggest  potential  adver- 
saries we  have,  from  Iraq  to  China  to 
Russia  to  North  Korea,  right  on  down 
the  list,  the  10  biggest  potential  adver- 
saries this  country  has.  we  will  spend 
this  year  twice  as  much  on  defense  as 
all  10  of  them  combined. 

And  yet.  I  am  troubled  by  some  of 
these  cuts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  has  expired. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
will  conclude  in  less  than  2  minutes 
and  summarize  by  simply  saying  that 
Senator  Mansfield,  who  was  the  major- 
ity leader  when  I  came  here,  used  to 
say:  "Each  Senator  is  as  important  as 
any  other  Senator."  With  the  utmost 
respect  for  this  90-year-old  elder  states- 
man, that  is  not  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  chairs  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  This  body 
invariably  defers  to  him.  And  I  am  not 
objecting  to  that.  His  knowledge  of  the 
issue  is  awesome.  And  when  I  see  him 
on  "Meet  the  Press."  as  I  did  yester- 
day, he  is  always  articulate  and  com- 
pelling and  backs  up  what  he  believes 
with  good  information. 

Sometimes  we  disagree  and  some- 
times we  agree. 

But  this  kind  of  amendment  takes 
away  prerogatives  of  this  body.  We 
ought  to  address  how  much  defense  we 
need.  We  ought  to  decide  which  weap- 
ons fit  into  the  threat.  If  the  Osprey 
does.  I  will  vote  for  it,  if  I  feel  that  it 
does. 

I  cannot  imagine  us  continuing  to 
produce  a  D-5  missile  when  we  already 
have  more  warheads  than  the  START 
agreement  allows  us  to  have.  Why  are 
we  continuing  to  produce  those  things? 

And  the  intelligence  budget,  I  am 
told  by  the  New  York  Times,  is  close  to 
$29  or  $30  billion.  CNN  will  give  you 
half  of  it  now,  free.  Why  are  we  spend- 
ing $30  billion. 

Why  are  we  spending  money  for  the 
space  station?  Why  do  we  not  just  buy 
the  Russian  space  station?  They  had 
one  up  there  for  5  years  and  you  could 
buy  it  for  a  year's  supply  of  TV  din- 
ners. No,  we  have  to  spend  billions  on 
our  own.  No  wonder  the  people  of  this 
country  are  upset. 

I  do  not  want  the  prerogative  taken 
away  from  me  today  about  what  I  am 
going  to  do  this  fall.  I  will  be  with  the 
Senator  on  a  lot  of  these  amendments 
and  I  will  be  opposed  to  him  on  some  of 
them. 

But  I  want  to  see  the  President's 
budget.  I  want  to  hear  briefings.  I  am 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  hear  the  same  witnesses 
that  the  Senator's  committee  hears.  I 
want  to  hear  them.  I  want  to  hear  Gen- 
eral Powell  and  his  successors  and  all 
the  Chiefs  and  then  decide. 

Having  said  that,  since  this  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  I  am  in- 
clined to  vote  with  the  Senator.  And  I 
promise  the  Senator  that,  unless  I  find 
something  that  is  absolutely  compel- 
ling that  I  think  defense  money  is  not 
as  important  as,  I  am  certainly  going 
to  vote  to  put  it  on  defense  or  allow 
every  dime  we  can  get  over  into  deficit 
reduction. 


I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
have  no  other  speakers  to  speak  in  op- 
position. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested. 

Is  there  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  time 
on  the  pending  Nunn  amendment  be 
yielded  back  and  that  the  amendment 
be  laid  aside,  under  the  previous  order, 
to  be  disposed  of  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  amendment  No.  189,  offered  by 
Senator  NUNN. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
reserve  some  time.  Is  any  time  now 
being  reserved  before  these  amend- 
ments are  voted  on?  If  no  one  else  is 
doing  it.  I  will  not  do  it. 

But  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee, if  people  start  asking  for  10 
minutes  of  debate.  I  would  like  to  get 
10  minutes  reserved  on  this  one,  if  I 
could  be  protected  on  that. 

Mr.  SASSER.  No  time  has  been  re- 
served. There  was  some  time  reserved 
last  week,  but  there  has  been  none  re- 
served this  week. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  to  reserve  for 
later  on  today.  Madam  President.  10 
minutes  of  my  time,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  that  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  also  ask  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  if  people  start 
getting  any  debate  before  the  amend- 
ments are  voted  on  tomorrow  after- 
noon, I  would  like  to  get  10  minutes  on 
this  one  or  whatever  other  people  are 
asking  for.  I  will  not  ask  for  that  now. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  on  the  floor. 
Under  the  previous  agreement,  his 
amendment  will  be  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  194 

(Purpose:  To  alter  the  instructions  to  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee 
by  reducing  the  amounts  assumed  to  be 
generated  through  increases  in  grazing 
fees,  changes  to  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States,  increases  in  recreation  fees, 
and  Imposition  of  an  irrigation  surcharge) 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  on 

behalf  of  myself.   Senators  Domenici. 

MuRKOwsKi.    Craig.    Bur*is,    Gorton. 

Kempthorne,  and  Bennett,  I  send  an 


amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop), 

for  himself,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Murkowski. 

Mr.    Craig.    Mr.    Burns.    Mr.    Gorton.    Mr. 

Kempthorne.  and  Mr.  Bennett,  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  194. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Page  48.  line  20,  strike  "Sias.OOO.OOO'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$42,000,000  "; 

Page  48.  line  21.  strike  "Jl. 124.000.000  '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•$372,000,000  "; 

Page  54.  line  20.  strike  •$110,000,000  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$27,000,000"'; 

Page  54.  line  21.  strike  ••$996,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$244,000,000". 

Page  41.  line  16.  strike  ••-$3,900,000,000"" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••-$3,983,000,000": 

Page  41.  line  18.  strike  "•- $3.400.000.000" • 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•-$3,483,000,000"; 

Page  41.  line  24.  strike  •-$6,800,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••-$6,924,000,000"; 

Page  41.  line  25.  strike  •-$6,500,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••-$6,624,000,000  "; 

Page  42.  line  6.  strike  "-$8,300,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••-$8,450,000,000"; 

Page  42.  line  7.  strike  ••-$8,000,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •-$8,150,000,000"'; 

Page  42.  line  13,  strike  "-$10,400,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••-$10,595,000,000"; 

Page  42.  line  14.  strike  •-$10,000,000,000"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••-$10,195,000,000""; 

Page  42,  line  20.  strike  ••-$10,600,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■-$10,800,000,000"; 

Page  42.  line  21.  strike  ••-$10,700,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••-$10,900,000,000"; 

Page  71,  line  13,  strike  •$516,900,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$516,750,000,000": 

Page  71.  line  14.  strike  '$544.700,000,000 " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$544,550,000,000"; 

Page  71,  line  16,  strike  ••$527,300,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$527,105,000,000"'; 

Page  71,  line  17,  strike  •$543,300,000,000"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$543,105,000,000"; 

Page  71.  line  20.  strike  '•$544,000.000.000"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof '•$543,800,000,000"; 

Page  71,  line  21,  strike  ••$561.200,000.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$561,000,000,000"; 

Page  16,  line  11,  strike  ■•$21,200,000,000  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'$21,283,000,000"; 

Page  16,  line  12,  strike  ••$21.600.000.000^'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •■$21,683,000,000  "; 

Page  16,  line  19,  strike  ••$23,000,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$23,124,000,000"; 

Page  16.  line  20.  strike  •$21,900,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$22,024,000,000"": 

Page  17,  line  2,  strike  •■$23,600,000,000""  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$23,730,000,000"'; 

Page  17,  line  3,  strike  •$22,600,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •  •$22.750.000.000" "; 

Page  17.  line  10.  strike  '•$24,600,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$24,795,000,000  "; 

Page  17.  line  11.  strike  •$23,300,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$23,495,000,000  ": 

Page  17.  line  18.  strike  •$24,500,000,000  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$24,700,000,000"; 

Page  17.  line  19.  strike  ••$23,500,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$23,700,000,000". 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  off  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Please 
proceed.  Senator. 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  would  reduce 
the  reconciliation  assumption  assigned 
to  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  by  two-thirds.  My  amend- 
ment is  justified  for  two  very  simple 
reasons.  First,  the  underlying  assump- 
tions used  to  generate  the  revenues 
based  on  increased  fees  are  just  not 
credible.  If  we  enacted  legislation 
which  precisely  carried  out  the  Budget 
Committee's  assumptions,  our  rec- 
onciliation provisions  simply  would 
not  generate  the  anticipated  revenue. 
Second,  clearly,  these  provisions  tax 
the  West.  I  cannot  stand  by  and  watch 
my  western  constituency  taxed 
through  user  fees  to  support  new  urban 
spending  programs  which  will  not  help 
them  in  the  least. 

Madam  President,  quoting  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, to  be  considered  tomorrow, 
which  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion doing  essentially  the  same  thing. 
That  is  an  amendment  which  makes  a 
nice  circumstance  for  people  to  vote 
and  show  they  care  about  the  west,  but 
it  has  no  teeth.  And  it  still  requires  the 
underlying  obligation  to  achieve  the 
reconciliation  number  out  of  somebody 
else's  hide. 

What  an  odd  business  we  are  engaged 
in— raise  park  fees  to  pay  for  food 
stamps  to  give  to  people  who  have  been 
put  out  of  work  by  a  Btu  tax.  President 
Clinton  has  certainly  created  a  com- 
prehensive plan.  It  is  a  plan  to  expand 
dependency  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Let  me  go  through  each  of  the  items 
reconciled  to  the  Energy  Committee  to 
crystallize  our  problem.  First,  of  the 
assigned  $1,124  billion,  only  $244  million 
fall  in  the  clearly  do-able  category  and 
probably  will  achieve  the  savings  as- 
signed by  CBO.  Specifically.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  $43  million  saved  through 
decreased  funding  for  the  Northern 
Marianas  and  $201  million  saved  by  per- 
manently extending  the  current  appro- 
priations language  on  net  mineral  re- 
ceipts. While  I  do  not  like  the  net  re- 
ceipts proposal,  it  does  represent  real 
money,  unlike  most  other  provisions  in 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommend 
instructions. 

Setting  that  $244  million  aside,  the 
committee  is  left  with  $880  million  in 
assigned  savings— almost  all  of  which 
is  based  on  false  assumptions.  I  would 
start  by  giving  CBO  credit  for  injecting 
some  rationality  into  the  numbers  by 
cutting  President  Clinton's  assump- 
tions for  these  same  accounts  by  $893 
million!  But.  that  is  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion. Unfortunately,  CBO  did  not  finish 
the  job. 

For  example,  let  us  review  the  graz- 
ing fees  proposal.  The  Administration's 
proposal  assumes  a  33-percent  increase 
in  grazing  fees  per  year  for  5  years  and 
no  reduction  in  AUM's.  The  Congres- 
sional  Budget  Office   modified   OMB's 
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assumptions  to  reflect  their  belief  that 
there  would  be  a  2-percent  reduction  in 
AUM's  for  every  IC^percent  increase  in 
the  fee.  Also,  they  assumed,  and  I 
agrree.  that  once  the  fee  exceeds  $4.85. 
the  Government  would  begin  losing 
revenue. 

The  assumptions  by  OMB  and  CBO 
only  scratch  the  surface  on  what  this 
latest  assault  on  the  Western  States 
would  cost  the  taxpayers,  users,  and 
job  market.  The  numbers  are  simply 
not  achievable.  In  reality,  the  grazing 
industry  will  not  contribute  S82  million 
to  the  economy  over  a  5-year  period  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  can  not. 
There  will  be  no  one  left  in  business.  If 
that  is  Secretary  Babbitt's  plan,  then 
for  heavens  sake  have  him  say  so  out 
loud.  But  let  us  not  attribute  it  to  sav- 
ings. 

The  1993  Westwide  Industry  Studies 
were  produced  by  Drs.  John  Fowler  and 
Fred  Obermiller — both  gentlemen  have 
been  widely  quoted  by  both  sides  of  the 
grazing  issue.  These  men  are  also  re- 
spected by  proponents  and  opponents  of 
higher  grazing  fees. 

According  to  their  recent  studies,  by 
using  CBO  projections,  one-half  of  the 
Federal  land  livestock  industry  would 
cease  to  exist  when  the  Federal  grazing 
fee  reaches  and  exceeds  the  $4.50/AUM 
range. 

Prior  to  the  $4.50  range,  many  of  the 
smaller  businesses  will  fold.  As  the  fee 
is  increased  each  year,  more  and  more 
ranchers  will  throw  in  the  towel  at 
$4.50  and  the  industry  will  be  effec- 
tively destroyed. 

This  assault  on  the  Western  States, 
in  other  words,  translates  to  the  fact 
that  approximately  82,150  ranch  jobs 
would  be  lost  the  first  year  that  the  fee 
reaches  $4.50.  These  82,150  jobs  do  not 
include  the  job  loss  by  support  indus- 
tries in  rural  communities.  The  effect 
is  cumulative — 82,150  jobs  does  not  in- 
clude the  effect  at  hardware  stores, 
banks,  tractor  and  pipe  outlets,  et 
cetera— the  list  just  keeps  expanding. 

According  to  the  same  study,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  job  loss  occurs,  we 
would  be  removing  over  $4  billion  in 
commerce  from  the  rural  West  annu- 
ally. 

There  are  other  costs  associated  with 
this  proposed  fee  increase.  Each  year 
public  agencies  would  need  to  expend 
$11,344,000  for  water  maintenance  for 
wildlife  use  and  $1,620,000  for  road 
maintenance  for  public  access  because 
the  ranchers  will  not  be  around  to  ab- 
sorb these  duties. 

By  agreeing  to  this  measure,  we 
would  eliminate  half  of  the  industry: 
the  next  year  we  would  start  to  elimi- 
nate the  other  half.  And  no  one  has  se- 
riously considered  the  $4  billion  loss  in 
commerce  that  would  also  occur  each 
year. 

Last  but  not  least,  instead  of  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  Government  operations, 
we  increase  the  cost  with  no  measur- 
able increase  in  revenues,  and  we  de- 
stroy both  an  industry  and  a  lifestyle. 


In  the  West,  stable  economies  and  a 
stable  stewardship  of  our  lands,  require 
stable  ranching  communities.  Sec- 
retary Babbitt  said  as  much  in  his  con- 
firmation hearings,  yet  he  does  not 
now  seem  to  remember.  This  report 
shows  that  the  average  rancher  has 
spent  an  average  of  31  years  on  the 
ranch,  he  is  54  years  old  and  his  family 
has  been  at  it  for  79  years.  The  Clinton 
budget  will  make  them  the  newest  ad- 
dition to  our  welfare  system.  We  will 
also  continue  to  discourage  young  peo- 
ple from  taking  up  ranching — which  is 
the  lifeblood  of  many  small  Western 
communities. 

Next,  I  want  to  talk  a  bit  about 
recreation  user  fees  which  are  supposed 
to  generate  $245  million  in  new  reve- 
nue. 

The  President  proposes  to  expand  the 
number  of  parks  where  maximum  fees 
can  be  charged,  establish  new  park  fees 
where  none  have  existed  before,  and  re- 
move legislative  prohibitions  against 
the  collection  of  fees  from  Park  Serv- 
ice and  Forest  Service  areas. 

We  have  addressed  these  same  issues 
in  committee  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. After  long  and  protracted  debate, 
we  recently  and  significantly  raised  en- 
trance fees.  For  example,  we  raised  the 
cost  of  Golden  Elagle  Passports  from  $10 
to  $25.  At  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
the  fees  went  from  $3  to  $10.  In  other 
park  areas  fees  were  increased  as  much 
as  50  percent.  Even  though  we  have  at- 
tempted to  raise  additional  fees  the  re- 
sponse has  always  been  the  same — "not 
in  my  State"  or  "we  need  an  exemp- 
tion for  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  the  Lincoln  Home, 
U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial,  any  park  unit 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ar- 
lington House,  San  Juan  National  His- 
toric Site,  Canaveral  National  Sea- 
shore, and  both  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Areas."  We  also  heard  over 
and  over  again  that  we  cannot  have  the 
public  pay  a  $10  fee  at  major  western 
national  park  areas  when  their  tax  dol- 
lars already  are  used  to  operate  and 
maintain  those  parks. 

The  last  time  we  increased  fees.  Sen- 
ators asked  for  all  sorts  of  exemp- 
tions— even  though  50  percent  of  the 
fee  receipts  were  targeted  to  go  back  to 
the  same  parks  that  collected  them. 
Under  President  Clinton's  proposal, 
revenues  collected  would  not  be  di- 
rected to  any  park  or  Forest  Service 
activity.  They  go  to  the  general  fund. 

The  CBO  assumptions  do  not  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
new  fees  nor  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
infrastructures  to  collect  the  fees  in 
the  first  place. 

Let  me  explain — there  is  a  proposal 
to  collect  fees  at  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area.  The  Park  Service  will 
be  required  to  absorb  the  entire  cost  of 
constructing  entrance  stations  which 
will  necessitate  the  redesign  and  re- 
alignment of  highways.  Power  will  be 
needed  and  in  some  cases,  the  closest 


electrical  outlet  will  be  50  miles  in  the 
distance.  Offices,  restrooms,  signing, 
ticket  machines,  cash  registers,  vehi- 
cles will  also  be  needed.  The  entire  op- 
eration must  be  constructed  or  pur- 
chased within  the  Service's  existing 
budget.  But  keep  in  mind,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  propose  to  provide  them 
with  any  additional  revenue.  The 
President  proposes  to  degrade  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

Some  of  the  items  I  have  just  men- 
tioned can  be  considered  one  time  ex- 
penditures, however,  servlcewide  the 
drain  on  the  existing  budget  will  cer- 
tainly devastate  other  important  pro- 
grams, particularly  if  you  add  to  the 
price  of  start  up,  the  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  collection  sys- 
tem. Additional  personnel,  materials 
and  supplies  will  be  bought  and  paid  for 
on  a  yearly  basis. 

Parks  and  forests  will  have  to  absorb 
the  cost  of  fee  collection  within  budg- 
ets that  cannot  maintain  current  pro- 
grams let  alone  new  ones.  Should  we 
allow  this  provision  to  go  forward,  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  will  be  hired  to 
collect  money  so  senior  citizens  can 
pay  more.  In  many  cases,  the  cost  of 
collection  will  exceed  the  revenue  ob- 
tained. 

Recently,  I  understand  that  Great 
Falls  National  Park,  just  a  few  miles 
from  the  Capital,  decided  not  to  have 
any  staff  at  entrance  booths  due  to 
budget  and  personnel  shortages.  So, 
who  is  going  to  collect  the  new  fees- 
Yogi  the  Bear? 

In  some  cases,  fees  should  be  raised 
and  can  be  justified,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent assumed  by  CBO. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
assumptions  related  to  hardrock  min- 
ing reform.  CBO  estimates  that  reform 
will  generate  $580  million  in  holding 
fees  of  $100  per  claim  and  royalties  of 
12.5  percent  of  gross  value  of  produc- 
tion. 

Just  last  Tuesday,  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  mining  re- 
form. Secretary  Babbitt,  Chairman 
Johnston,  and  Senator  Bumpers,  the 
leading  Senate  proponent  of  mining 
law  reform,  all  agreed  that  a  12.5-per- 
cent gross  royalty  was  too  high.  If  we 
have  to  enact  legislation  that  is  driven 
by  the  existing  numbers,  we  will  dev- 
astate the  U.S.  mining  industry.  When 
coupled  with  the  Btu  tax,  production 
rates  are  expected  to  decline  by  22  per- 
cent, direct  and  indirect  job  loss  will 
exceed  27,000,  and  the  cost  not  the  sav- 
ings to  the  U.S.  Government  will  ex- 
ceed one-half  billion  dollars  by  the 
year  2004.  We  can  do  a  sensible  mining 
reform  bill  but  not  within  the  context 
of  reconciliation.  It  would  be  bad  pol- 
icy, bad  politics  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, bad  economics  to  do  so.  The 
revenue  estimates  do  not  work.  All  of 
the  economists  said  so.  All  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  serious  reform  said  so. 

Finally,  I  want  to  discuss  the  irriga- 
tion surcharge.  The  proposal  includes  a 


$60  million  irrigation  surcharge.  When 
asked.  CBO  and  OMB  said  there  were 
$60  million  in  unspecified  loopholes  in 
Reclamation  law  which  could  be 
closed,  but  we  should  talk  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  find  out  specif- 
ics. 

They  have  assigned  them,  but  they 
do  not  know  what  they  are.  But  the 
reclamation  people  will. 

So  we  asked  the  Bureau,  and  they  re- 
plied in  effect,  the  only  way  is  a  phrase 
saying  "notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  or  contract,  water 
users  shall  pay  additional  fees."  That 
would  make  it  work. 

Madam  President,  listen  again  to 
what  they  said: 

Notwithstanding-  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  contract,  water  users  should  pay  addi- 
tional fees. 

But  listen  to  the  response  when  we 
asked  whether  existing  contracts  pre- 
vent such  fees.  Yes.  they  said,  unless 
we  make  the  fees  a  tax. 

Madam  President,  I  also  serve  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  I  know 
Finance,  not  Energy,  does  taxes.  So  we 
can  forget  about  the  proposal  as  de- 
scribed by  the  budget.  We  can  impose  a 
fee  as  a  condition  of  contract  renewal, 
as  we  did  just  last  year  in  the  Presid- 
ing Officer's  State,  the  Central  Valley 
of  California.  But  it  would  take  years 
to  approach  the  level  of  revenues  as- 
sumed in  this  budget. 

In  conclusion.  Madam  President,  my 
amendment  is  necessary  because,  as 
President  Clinton  indicated,  we  need  to 
deal  with  real  numbers  to  achieve  real 
savings.  My  amendment  still  requires 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  to  achieve  savings  of  $372 
million.  But  unlike  the  numbers  as- 
sumed by  the  Budget  Committee,  these 
numbers  are  achievable.  The  Budget 
Committee's  numbers  will  cost  thou- 
sands of  jobs  and  actually  end  up  cost- 
ing this  Government  money.  It  is  a 
senseless  assault  on  the  West  that 
hurts  our  overall  economy  and  runs 
counter  to  the  goals  which  President 
Clinton  says  he  seeks  to  achieve. 

Madam  President,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  desire? 

Mr.  BURNS.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  request  10  minutes,  but  I 
think  I  can  get  it  done  in  less  time 
than  that. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes,  and  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  returns,  I  will 
ask  that  we  be  permitted  to  reserve  5 
minutes  on  this  side  for  tomorrow  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
[Mr.  BiNGAMAN]  has  been  given  10  min- 
utes on  his  amendment  covering  the 
same  topic.  I  will  ask  for  that.  In  the 
meantime,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  ask  he  try 
to  save  some  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 


Mr.  BURNS.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Wallop].  Nobody  makes  a  more  com- 
pelling argument  on  user  fees  on  public 
lands  than  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
But  I  am  not  real  sure  you  can  make  a 
compelling  argument  and  you  can  base 
it  with  real  numbers  and  real  facts  is 
exactly  what  the  American  people  are 
looking  for.  I  think  they  want  this 
President  to  be  successful.  They  know 
that  the  numbers  do  not  mesh,  but 
they  want  so  much  for  something  to 
work.  I  think  when  we  bring  that  into 
the  debate,  it  is  the  emotion  of  the  sub- 
ject rather  than  the  subject  matter  at 
hand. 

I  wa^  interested  in  the  very  compel- 
ling argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  BUMPERS]  who  said 
the  amendment,  just  prior  to  this  one 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
limits  our  options  later  on  as  to  what 
we  can  do  and  our  versatility;  maybe 
we  want  to  change  direction  with  what 
we  do  with  this  budget.  Maybe  this 
whole  resolution  which  has  been  sent 
to  the  floor  limits  our  options  on  what 
we  would  like  to  see  happen  in  the 
West,  as  far  as  taxation  is  concerned.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  it  limits  our  options  and  to  really 
debate  the  issues. 

User  fees,  hardrock  mining,  grazing 
fees,  recreation  fees,  irrigation, 
water— all  of  these  royalties  that  come 
off  of  hardrock— will  be  devastating  to 
the  West. 

Madam  President,  there  are  many  as- 
pects to  users  fees  which  greatly  con- 
cern me.  One  is  the  increase  in  grazing 
fees  and  the  effects  that  it  will  have  on 
my  home  State  of  Montana — 38  percent 
of  my  State  is  public  land.  Even 
though  that  does  not  sound  all  that 
great  when  compared  to  Nevada  or 
even  Wyoming,  it  is  still  around  28  mil- 
lion acres.  When  those  grazing  fees  go 
up  and  a  ranch  which  depends  on  public 
lands  for  grazing  becomes  economi- 
cally unviable,  then  that  ranch  sells 
out  and  is  no  more.  Drive  out  through 
the  West  and  you  see  an  old  homestead 
that  is  rotting  away,  that  family  is 
gone,  that  unit  is  taken  away,  and  that 
tax  base  is  gone.  All  at  once,  a  ranch 
that  is  viable  is  now  split  up  into  little 
old  ranchetts  of  20  acres  and  the  habi- 
tat for  our  wildlife  in  the  wintertime  is 
gone  forever.  Therefore,  our  wildlife 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  our 
ecology  in  the  West  is  taken  from  us. 

Wildlife  in  the  West  winter  on  pri- 
vate lands.  They  do  not  winter  on  pub- 
lic lands  because  there  is  no  water  or 
feed  there  in  the  wintertime.  There 
just  is  not. 

Ranchers  are  supposed  to  contribute 
$82  million  by  1998  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  grazing  fees  alone  under 
this  resolution.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  higher  grazing  fees  would  have  a 
huge  impact  on  local  business,  and  it  is 
true.  In  neighboring  Wyoming,  if  you 
raised  a  gra.zing  fee  by  $1.25,  it  would 


equal  a  $1.3  million  loss  to  the  local 
economies  and  the  ranchers  that  are 
found  there,  and  the  small  towns.  It 
would  come  from  a  county  with  fewer 
than  2,000  residents,  where  the  only  tax 
base  and  only  revenue  they  have  is 
what  is  generated  through  the  live- 
stock industry. 

Madam  President,  as  a  former  county 
commissioner,  I  understand  the  eco- 
nomics of  rural  areas  and  it  is  hard  for 
those  not  from  the  West  to  understand 
the  impact  of  Federal  lands  on  the  resi- 
dents of  Western  States.  Of  the  93  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  in  Montana,  over  35 
percent  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Current  grazing  fees  are 
based  on  a  formula  that  has  been  time 
tested,  and  it  is  fair.  If  there  is  one 
issue  that  I  have  heard  from  this  ad- 
ministration, it  is  fairness.  Let  me  tell 
you  right  now,  it  is  not  fair. 

In  addition  to  the  grazing  fees,  min- 
ing interests  will  be  hurt.  In  fact,  right 
now  it  seems  like  the  West  is  under 
siege. 

So,  Madam  President.  I  rise  today  to 
cosponsor  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Wallop  regarding  the  user 
fees  which  are  included  in  the  package 
before  us  today.  I  have  said  it  a  lot  in 
the  past  weeks,  the  West  is  under  siege. 

The  package  the  President  and  the 
democratic  members  of  the  Chamber 
have  placed  before  us  is  not  fair  to  all 
Americans.  The  Western  States  are 
going  to  pay  a  much  bigger  price  for 
the  new  Government  spending  included 
in  the  modified  Clinton  plan. 

Our  amendment  specially  deals  with 
user  fees.  Fee  increases  include 
hardrock  mining  holding  fees,  in- 
creased recreation  fees,  irrigation 
water  surcharges,  increased  grazing 
fees,  and  hardrock  mining  royalties. 

Madam  President,  there  are  many  as- 
pects of  the  user  fees  which  greatly 
concern  me.  One  is  the  increase  in 
grazing  fees — the  effects  of  such  an  ac- 
tion would  be  devastating  on  my  home 
State  of  Montana. 

Ranchers  are  suppose  to  contribute 
$82  million  by  1998  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  grazing  fees  alone.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  higher  grazing  fees 
would  have  a  huge  impact  on  local 
businesses.  In  neighboring  Wyoming,  If 
you  raise  the  grazing  fee  by  $1.25  it 
would  equal  a  $1.3  million  loss  to  the 
local  economy.  Raise  the  fee  by  $2.50 
and  you  cause  a  loss  of  $2.1  million  to 
the  local  economy.  In  Prairie  County, 
MT,  local  officials  estimate  that  the 
loss  would  be  some  $1.0  million.  That 
would  come  from  a  county  of  fewer 
than  2,000  residents. 

Madam  President,  as  a  former  county 
commissioner,  I  understand  the  eco- 
nomics of  our  rural  areas.  It  is  hard  for 
those  not  from  the  West  to  understand 
the  impact  that  Federal  lands  have  on 
the  residents  of  the  Western  States.  Of 
93  million  acres  of  land  in  Montana, 
over  35  percent  are  federally  owned. 

The  current  grazing  fee  is  based  on  a 
formula  that  has  been  tested  and  prov- 
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en  fair.  And  that  is  the  issue.  Madam 
President,  fairness.  The  increases  in 
the  package  before  us  today  are  not 
fair. 

In  addition  to  grazing  fee  increases. 
Western  States'  mining  interests  are 
going  to  be  severely  hurt  by  the  in- 
creased user  fees.  Mining  activities  are 
important  to  my  State's  economy  by 
supplying  communities  with  a  tax  base 
that  helps  to  fund  schools,  construct 
roads,  and  other  necessary  programs  at 
the  local  level. 

In  my  home  State  of  Montana,  oper- 
ating mines  employ  about  3,500  people 
with  a  payroll  equaling  $150  million. 
These  employees  pay  $5  million  a  year 
in  State  taxes,  and  the  mines  added  $24 
million  a  year  in  State  severance  and 
property  taxes.  In  1990,  nonfuel  mineral 
production  in  Montana  was  valued  at 
$573.8  million. 

President  Clinton  has  included  in- 
creases in  hardrock  mining  holding 
fees  and  mining  royalties.  Future  min- 
ing activities  are  hinged  on  the  oppor- 
tunity for  exploration.  And  exploration 
is  mostly  carried  out  by  small  miners. 
The  current  attacks  on  small  miners 
seriously  jeopardize  the  entire  mining 
industry. 

These  increases  will  actually  de- 
crease revenues  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Now  people  may  ask  why?  Well  let 
me  say  it  as  clear  as  possible.  Since  the 
increases  will  virtually  stop  mineral 
exploration  and  send  mining  activities 
currently  being  done  in  the  United 
States  overseas,  the  tax  base  that  we 
currently  have  will  be  reduced. 

One  last  point  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  is  the  increased  user  fees  for  recre- 
ation. As  I  said  early,  over  35  percent 
of  Montana  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  These  lands  are  Mon- 
tanans'  backyards.  Montanans  are  out- 
door people  who  often  choose  to  live  in 
the  State  for  the  recreational  opportu- 
nities. And  Montanans  are  good  stew- 
ards of  the  land  entrusted  to  them.  In- 
creasing the  recreation  fees  on  our 
backyards  hardly  seems  fair,  either. 

President  Clinton  has  said  he  wants 
to  be  fair  to  all  Americans — well,  I  hon- 
estly believe  he  does  not  understand 
the  economics  of  Western  States.  This 
package  before  us  is  not  fair.  Western 
States  will  pay— or  contribute — much 
more  than  their  fair  share. 

There  is  hope,  however.  This  amend- 
ment strikes  these  fees  and  tackles  the 
fiscal  problems  facing  our  Nation  by 
reducing  new  spending  by  $934  million 
to  account  for  the  reduction  in  the 
fees.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  one  thing— and  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  was  not  standing 
on  this  floor  when  we  talk  about 
hardrock  mining— 3,500  people  in  any 
State  are  employed  in  the  hardrock 
mining  industry.  They  are  the  highest 
paid  jobs  in  my  State,  and  with  in- 
crease in  royalties,  those  jobs  will  go 


to  Mexico  and  they  will  go  to  Chile. 
They  will  not  happen  in  my  State  of 
Montana.  That  concerns  me.  We  lose 
"that  tax  base,  and  that  tax  base  pays 
for  schools  and  roads,  pays  for  our  wel- 
fare services.  Everything  that  every- 
body else  wants  in  their  communities 
as  services  provided  by  local  govern- 
ment will  be  gone,  or  those  few  that 
are  left  will  be  asked  to  pay  more  to 
fill  the  void  once  that  mining  is  gone, 
and  it  is  going  to  go.  Let  me  tell  you 
right  now,  it  is  going  to  go. 

I  was  on  a  television  show  over  the 
weekend  where  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior said  that  every  country  in  the 
world  charges  royalties  on  their  public 
lands.  Let  me  tell  you,  that  is  an  incor- 
rect statement. 

Mexico  just  took  off  their  royalties. 
Chile  just  took  off  theirs.  They  tried  to 
charge  royalties.  What  happened? 
Their  mining  industry  went  away. 

I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Madam  President, 
I  wonder  if  I  may  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ROBB).  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  support 
the  pending  western  amendment  to  cut 
the  budget  instructions  to  the  Energy 
Committee  by  two-thirds. 

The  budget  resolution  instructions  to 
the  Energy  Committee  are  really  an 
outrageous  attack  on  western  values. 
They  attack  mining,  water,  farming, 
and  grazing.  One  could  even  conclude 
that  the  cowboy,  the  symbol  of  the 
rugged  independent  spirit  of  the  West, 
is  under  attack  by  these  instructions. 

The  budget  will  raise  the  cost  of 
water  for  farmers  but  not  for  municipal 
and  industrial  consumption— the  same 
water,  the  same  reclamation  project 
but  it  will  cost  more  if  you  want  to 
grow  food.  These  instructions  seem  to 
favor  swimming  pools  and  flowers  over 
farm  crops.  I  question  the  logic  of  that, 
Mr.  President. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  another  agenda 
here.  Are  miners  and  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  be  run  off  the  range?  Well, 
they  have  tried  it  before,  and  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  they  are  trying  it  again. 
Is  it  suddenly  wrong  to  produce  min- 
erals, to  raise  cattle,  grow  food?  Let 
me  explain  how  these  instructions  will 
destroy  one  segment  and  that  is  the 
mining  industry  in  particular. 

The  President's  proposed  budget 
would  reform  the  mining  law  of  1872  by 
instituting  a  12.5  percent  royalty  on 
mineral  production  of  mining. 

Mr.  President,  we  support  changes  in 
the  mining  law.  There  have  been 
changes  in  the  mining  law  of  1872  for  a 


number  of  specific  corrections  that 
were  needed.  But  for  over  a  century  the 
mining  law  of  1872  has  performed  admi- 
rably in  pursuit  of  its  stated  objective, 
and  that  is  to  develop  minerals  on  cer- 
tain Federal  lands.  Coupled  with  the 
perseverance,  the  hard  work  and  the 
eternal  optimism  of  American  miners, 
the  mining  law  has  allowed  the  mining 
industry  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  economies  and  infra- 
structure of  Western  United  States  and 
my  State  of  Alaska. 

A  12.5-percent  royalty  on  gross  pro- 
duction would  end  this  productive  part- 
nership and  simply  destroy  the  mining 
industry  in  the  United  States  today.  It 
is  not  a  case  of  reform,  Mr.  President. 
As  I  indicated  previously,  we  support 
reform,  but  we  do  not  support  the  dis- 
mantlement of  this  important  indus- 
try. 

Let  us  go  through  the  impact  of  a 
12.5-percent  royalty  on  gross  mining 
production.  First,  existing  mines  will 
mine  only  the  very  highest  grade  ore 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  lower  grade 
ore  will  simply  never  be  mined. 

New  mines  will  simply  not  open.  New 
jobs  will  not  be  created.  Capital  ex- 
penditures in  mining  will  decrease. 

American  mining  companies  will 
move  overseas,  Mr.  President.  We  will 
have  to  import  our  lead,  our  zinc,  our 
gold,  our  silver,  export  our  dollars,  ex- 
port our  jobs. 

Thousands  of  mining  and  mine-relat- 
ed jobs  would  be  lost  across  the  Nation. 
Why?  We  would  simply  become  non- 
competitive. 

It  is  important  to  relate  to  the  fact 
that  minerals  and  mineral  prices  are 
set  by  international  competition,  com- 
petition from  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  we  either  comi>ete  or 
we  do  not.  But  if  we  are  carrying  a  12.5- 
percent  royalty  and  the  other  nations 
are  not,  that  makes  us  noncompetitive. 

We  heard  testimony  in  the  Energy 
Committee  that  if  a  12.5-percent  roy- 
alty is  combined  with  the  President's 
proposed  Btu  tax  on  energy  used  in 
mining,  as  many  as  27.000  jobs  would  be 
lost  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  royalty  would  actually  create — 
and  I  think  this  is  important  and  has 
been  overlooked,  Mr.  President — the 
royalty  would  create  a  net  loss,  a  net 
loss  to  the  Federal  Treasury  over  the 
next  10  years.  The  royalty  would  only 
generate  additional  revenues  of  $477 
million  while  declines  in  mining  pro- 
duction, mining  profitability,  loss  of 
employment  and  a  lower  level  of  over- 
all economic  activity  would  diminish 
Federal  tax  revenues  by  over  $1  billion. 
The  net  loss  to  the  Treasury  would  be 
$544  million. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
time  we  go  through  this,  we  are  not 
creating  a  net  revenue  increase  but  we 
are  creating  a  net  loss  in  an  industry 
that  would  cost  the  Treasury  $544  mil- 
lion. I  challenge  my  opponents  to  re- 
fute. Mr.  President,  that  reality  of 
what  the  loss  would  be. 


Finally,  State  and  local  governments 
could  expect  to  lose  $169  million  in  tax 
revenues  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  costs  money  to" 
mine.  It  costs  money  to  explore  for 
minerals,  to  evaluate  the  economic  po- 
tential of  a  deposit,  to  construct  a 
mine,  to  begin  a  mine,  to  mill,  refine 
the  ore.  and  to  reclaim  the  land.  This 
particular  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion suggests  a  royalty  on  gross  mine 
production.  It  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  money  it  costs  to  mine. 

A  royalty  on  gross  production  would 
mean  that  for  every  dump  truck  of  ore 
coming  out  of  the  mine,  the  dollar 
value  of  the  mineral  content  of  that 
ore  would  be  taxed  at  12.5  percent.  It 
would  be  calculated  right  there  at  the 
dump  truck.  The  problem  with  that  is 
when  the  ore  comes  from  the  mine,  it 
does  have  a  mineral  content  but  it  is 
not  in  a  marketable  form. 

In  fact,  I  would  suspect  that  if  a 
dump  truck  dumped  its  load  of  ore 
right  here  on  the  Capitol  steps,  it 
would  sit  there  until  the  hardworking 
folks  from  the  superintendent's  office 
came  up  and  shoveled  all  that  valuable 
ore  in  a  dumpster  and  hauled  it  to  the 
trash. 

The  value  of  the  ore  in  the  dump 
truck  is  the  gross  production  from  the 
mine,  and  this  points  out  the  exact 
problem  with  the  royalty  on  gross  pro- 
duction. 

The  administration,  very  frankly, 
has  not  thought  out  well  the  impact  of 
a  gross  tax  of  12.5  percent  because  they 
do  not  understand  the  application  of 
gross.  I  gather.  A  royalty  on  gross  pro- 
duction ignores  the  cost  to  explore  and 
find  the  ore  body.  A  royalty  on  gross 
production  ignores  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing, permitting,  and  constructing  a 
mine.  A  royalty  on  gross  production  ig- 
nores the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  to 
produce  minerals.  A  royalty  on  gross 
production  ignores  the  cost  of  milling, 
crushing,  leaching,  separating,  con- 
centrating, and  purifying  the  ore  into  a 
metal.  A  royalty  on  gross  production 
ignores  the  cost  of  transportation, 
moving  the  ore  to  market.  That  is  a 
big  cost  in  my  State  of  Alaska.  A  roy- 
alty on  gross  production  ignores  the 
cost  of  stabilizing  and  reclaiming  the 
mine  land. 

A  royalty  on  gross  production  ig- 
nores all  these  costs  but  certainly  a 
mining  company  cannot  ignore  these 
costs.  These  are  normal  costs  of  min- 
ing. The  typical  net  profit  on  gross 
mining  production  is  6  percent,  so  it  is 
not  hard  to  see,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
12.5-percent  royalty  on  gross  would  be 
a  disaster. 

It  would  simply  export  our  mineral 
industry  overseas  and  leave  us  depend- 
ent on  imported  minerals. 

Mr.  President,  4  years  ago  in  my 
State  of  Alaska.  Greens  Creek,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Kennecot  opened  a  new  mine 
near  Juneau,  AK,  at  a  cost  of  $180  mil- 
lion. It  is  the  largest  producer  of  silver 


in  the  United  States.  It  employs  230 
people,  contributes  $15  million  in  pay- 
roll. Is  Greens  Creek  the  sort  of  mine 
^hat  should   be   paying  an  additional 

.5-percent  royalty? 
/  Why  not  tack  on  a  12.5-percent  gross 
production  royalty?  I  will  tell  you  why 
not.  On  April  1  of  this  year,  the  Greens 
Chj-eek  mine  is  going  to  close.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  a  rich  ore  body,  but  it  could 
n<)t  overcome  the  dramatic  drop  in 
world  prices  for  silver,  lead,  zink,  and 
goni.  It  was  opened  4  years  ago.  It  was 
stateisif  the  art,  met  all  of  the  environ- 
mental; requirements.  But  it  could  not 
make^A  net  profit — not  a  gross  profit, 
but  sfnet  profit. 

MejcJco  has  the  message.  They  are 
dropiHng  their  7-percent  tax,  or  roy- 
alty, on  mine  production.  We  have  seen 
a  tremendous  increase  in  interest  in 
Mexico.  The  point  is  we  are  driving  our 
industries  offshore. 

There  is  a  myth  that  somehow  has 
been  articulated  in  this  body  that  min- 
ing is  a  ripoff  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Mines  that  make  a  profit  provide  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes. 

There  is  a  mining  claim  in  Nevada 
that  may  contain  some  10  billion  dol- 
lars" worth  of  gold. 

Mines  would  spend  some  $2  billion  in 
capital  investment. 

Federal  Government  would  receive 
about  $720  million  in  corporate  income 
tax. 

It  would  employ  4,000  employees  per 
year  for  10  years,  that's  $2  billion  in 
wages. 

These  wages  would  generate  $600  mil- 
lion in  FICA  and  personal  income 
taxes. 

Profit  and  employment  from  mining 
machinery  firms  alone  would  generate 
another  $300  million  in  taxes. 

Significant  cost  savings  from  unem- 
ployment compensation  that  would  not 
be  paid  to  unemployed  workers. 

And  tax  revenue  to  local  and  State 
governments. 

That  is  no  rip-off.  Sounds  pretty  good 
to  me.  In  fact,  the  benefit  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  is  actually  higher  than  a 
12.5-percent  royalty  would  generate. 

But  here  is  the  catch.  If  the  mine  had 
to  pay  a  12.5-percent  royalty  on  gross 
production,  it  might  never  open.  Then 
there  will  be  no  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  mines  provide  needed 
minerals  for  economic  development. 
They  provide  jobs  in  times  when  jobs 
are  scarce.  When  we  import  metals,  we 
export  jobs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  the  10  min- 
utes allocated  to  the  Senator  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Shutdown  mines  do  not  provide  any- 
thing to  anyone.  A  12.5-percent  royalty 


will  shut  down  mines  in  this  country. 
It  will  drive  the  mining  industry  out  of 
the  United  States. 

So  why  has  the  administration  pro- 
posed such  a  disastrous  royalty?  Sim- 
ply put,  they  do  not  understand  the 
hardrock  mining  industry.  They  think 
hardrock  mining  is  like  producing  oil 
and  gas  from  Federal  leases.  Oil  and 
gas  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  a  form 
ready  for  market.  The  Government  can 
even  take  inkind  oil  and  gas  and  gen- 
erate funding.  But.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  the  case  with  minerals.  The  min- 
erals must  be  refined. 

When  I  proposed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  the  Government  col- 
lect its  proposed  gross  royalties  on 
hardrock  production  inkind,  he  did  not 
seem  to  think  it  was  such  a  great  idea. 
Imagine  that  one  out  of  eight  dump 
trucks  full  of  mined  ore  dumped  its 
load  in  a  little  pile  for  the  Govern- 
ment. All  the  mines  would  have  a  little 
Federal  royalty  pile  just  full  of  valu- 
able minerals. 

Why  did  not  the  Secretary  like  that? 
Because  the  Government  would  have  to 
spend  money,  a  lot  of  money,  before 
they  could  generate  one  penny  to  the 
Treasury  just  like  the  mining  compa- 
nies because  it  would  have  to  be  re- 
fined. 

Another  indication  of  the  adminis- 
tration's intention  regarding  the  min- 
ing industry  in  America  was  revealed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  testi- 
fied before  the  Energy  Committee: 

Another  approach  worth  considering  ♦  *  * 
is  a  severance  tax  on  production  from  any 
mineral  deposit  that  has  been  patented  out 
of  Federal  ownership  in  recent  years. 

Well,  what  is  he  up  to?  A  tax  on  pro- 
duction from  private  lands.  I  wonder 
how  recent  the  Secretary  con- 
templates. Back  to  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase? Shall  the  U.S.  Government  sim- 
ply reach  into  the  pockets  of  every 
mining  company  that  has  ever  mined 
in  America?  We  do  not  know  at  this 
time. 

Finally,  in  closing.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  room  for  reasonable  changes  in 
the  mining  law.  and  we  support  that. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  work  with  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  law  that  will  prevent 
abuses  of  the  law  and  undue  degrada- 
tion of  the  Federal  lands. 

But  I  will  vigorously  oppose  any 
changes  that  will  signal  the  end  of  the 
American  mining  industry. 

To  consider  major  mining  law  reform 
within  the  context  of  this  budget  reso- 
lution and  under  this  compressed  time 
frame  is  simply  not  acceptable  to  this 
Senator.  It  is  reckless  and  irrespon- 
sible. The  implications  of  the  proposed 
changes  to  the  mining  law  may  be  dis- 
astrous. They  may  bring  about  the 
death  of  the  American-mining  indus- 
try. They  will  surely  put  miners  out  of 
work. 

If  this  Congress  desires  to  change  the 
mining  law,  let  us  change  it  with  delib- 
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eration  and  care.  Let  us  do  it  within 
the  authorizing:  committee.  And  let  us 
take  the  time  necessary  to  ensure  that 
should  we  act,  we  act  on  the  side  of 
caution.  Not  act  with  abandon  and 
without  all  the  facts. 

The  mining  business  is  a  tough  busi- 
ness. International  competition  is 
fierce.  The  world  price  for  metals  is  not 
set  in  America.  American  companies 
are  already  disadvantaged  internation- 
ally since  American  mines  pay  higher 
wages  and  must  comply  with  much 
tougher  environmental  standards. 

The  mining  law  of  1872  has  allowed 
for  the  United  States  to  pay  these 
wages,  provide  the  environmental  safe- 
guards and  provide  a  return  to  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  treasuries. 

A  12.5-percent  royalty  would  destroy 
the  American  mineral  industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  reduce  the  instructions 
to  the  Energy  Committee  by  the 
amounts  assumed  as  a  result  of  enact- 
ment of  mining  law  reform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
control  the  time  in  opposition  to  the 
Wallop  amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers]. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  senior 
manager  for  yielding  me  the  time.  I 
must  say  he  may  want  to  recant  part  of 
that  because  my  main  opposition  to 
the  Wallop  amendment  does  not  deal 
with  park  fees  or  grazing  fees.  But  I 
would  certainly  have  enough  time  left 
after  I  speak,  to  yield  to  anyone  else 
who  want  to  oppose  the  amendment  on 
those  grounds. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  his  colleagues 
who  are  of  like  mind  on  this  issue,  that 
I  know  that  a  12.5-percent  royalty  on 
hardrock  mining  is  not  feasible.  My 
bill,  and  Congressman  Rahall's  bill, 
both  call  for  8-percent  royalties.  I 
think  that  is  doable. 

Secretary  Babbitt  testified  before  our 
committee  the  other  day  that  he.  too, 
would  be  willing  to  rethink  this  posi- 
tion of  12.5  percent.  But  having  said 
that.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  first 
of  all  that  the  person  who  estimated 
how  many  jobs  would  be  lost  under  the 
proposal  to  start,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  charging  royalties  for  min- 
erals taken  off  lands  that  belonged  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  said  in 
open  hearing  that  he  had  not  consid- 
ered how  many  jobs  would  be  lost  on  a 
sliding  scale. 

Incidentally,  you  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  the  Gold  Institute 
paid  for  that  study.  Those  are  the  peo- 
ple who  are  mining  gold  off  Federal 
lands  and  not  paying  one  red  cent  for 
it.  They  paid  for  this  study  about  this 
supposed  mammoth  loss  of  jobs. 


But  I  asked  him.  I  said.  Mr.  Evans, 
did  you  take  into  consideration  the 
jobs  that  are  going  to  be  created  to 
clean  up  the  thousands  of  economic  en- 
vironmental disasters  that  the  mining 
industry  has  walked  away  from  the 
past  126  years.  76  of  them  on  Superfund 
sites,  with  an  estimated  cleanup  cost  of 
up  to  $50  billion?  Did  he  take  into  con- 
sideration how  many  people  are  going 
to  have  to  be  employed  to  clean  this 
mess  up? 
No.  He  had  not. 

Did  he  even  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  Galactic  Resources 
mine  in  Colorado,  which  only  started 
in  1986  and  promptly  took  bankruptcy, 
left  an  environmental  disaster  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  pick  up  the 
tab  for.  That  is  how  recent  the  problem 
is.  Mr.  President. 

"Mr.  Evans,  did  you  take  into  consid- 
eration that  the  taxpayers  of  America 
at  this  moment  have  55  people  on  the 
payroll  in  Colorado  cleaning  up  a  mess 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  address  here 
for  4  years?" 
No.  He  had  not  considered  that. 
And  Galactic  is  in  bankruptcy.  So 
you  know  how  much  help  you  are  going 
to  get  from  them  in  cleaning  up  this 
mess. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  cover  every  point  because  every 
point  is  going  to  be  covered  later  this 
year  when  this  debate  is  considered  for 
real.  This  is  just  a  little  opening  spar- 
ring match. 

With  regard  to  grazing  fees,  I  do  not 
know  what  I  am  going  to  do  on  that.  It 
is  a  big  problem. 

I  will  tell  you  a  personal  vignette.  I 
rent  a  pretty  good  upland  pastureland 
farm.  I  rented  it  ever  since  I  was  elect- 
ed Governor  22  years  ago.  I  rent  it  for 
$10  an  acre  and  I  have  260  acres.  I  rent 
it  for  $10  an  acre  and  it  will  carry 
about  70  cows  and  calves.  So  you  figure 
that  out.  I  say  to  the  Senator.  That 
comes  out  to  about  $30  per  year.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  get  distracted  on  graz- 
ing fees. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  that  here  is  the 
reason  I  get  livid  on  this  subject  and 
get  started  to  preaching  instead  of 
talking. 

Think  about  this,  Mr.  President:  The 
mining  companies  of  America.  Britain, 
and  Canada  since  1872  have  been  able  to 
file  claims  on  Federal  lands  between 
500  and  600  million  acres.  They  can  go 
put  four  stakes  in  the  ground  covering 
four  corners  of  20  acres,  go  to  the 
courthouse  and  file  a  claim,  and  that 
land  becomes  theirs  or  mining  purposes 
if  they  are  willing  to  pay  $100  a  year  to 
keep  it.  We  just  recently  passed  that 
for  fiscal  year  1993-94  only.  If  they  are 
willing  to  pay  $100  a  year  to  keep  that 
20-acre  claim  alive,  that  is  all  they 
have  to  do. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  observation? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  he  cares  to  recalculate  how  much 


he  is  getting  for  an  AUM.  Maybe  that 
is  why  the  Senator  rents  the  farm. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  way  I  calculate 
it,  it  is  about  $30. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  A  little  over  4.  It 
comes  to  little  over  4.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator,  if  he  carries  about  70 
acres. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  it  takes  three  cows 
to  an  acre  and  gets  $10  an  acre,  is  that 
not  $30? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  No.  You  have  12  AUM 
months.  That  would  be  times  12,  is  $540. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  only  get- 
ting about  $4  and  the  people  on  public 
land  have  an  obligation  that  their 
renter  does  not  have. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  right. 
It  is  less  than  $4,  I  say  to  the  Senator. 
We  charge,  as  I  understand  it  right 
now.  the  grazing  fee  which  is  $1.82. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

What  are  the  obligations  of  your 
renter? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  To  pay  my  rent  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  That  is  right.  You  do 
the  rest,  the  maintenance — and  you 
provide  the  supplies  and  other  things, 
which  is  different. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  Senators  to  please  direct 
questions  through  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  With  apologies,  I  am 
saying  to  the  Senator,  through  the 
Chair,  that  the  renters  on  the  public 
land  have  different  obligations  than  do 
private  renters,  and  I  also  venture  to 
say  the  other  Arkansas  families  prob- 
ably do  not  have  to  put  up  with  the 
public  going  through  their  property  all 
the  time  either? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No,  I  do  not.  I  let 
people  quail  hunt  on  my  land.  That  is 
about  all  I  permit  there  other  than 
raising  cattle. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  That  is  the 
reason  I  said  in  the  beginning  I  have 
not  been  heavily  involved  in  the  graz- 
ing fee  battle.  But  obviously  the  renter 
of  my  farm  is  paying  considerably 
more  for  AUM  than  grazing  fees.  I  pay 
for  fence  maintenance  and  other  re- 
pairs made  on  the  place,  and  so  on. 

As  I  understand,  it  is  that  way  with 
grazing  fees,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  No. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
distracted.  That  is  another  debate.  I 
did  not  come  here  to  debate. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  All  right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  want  to  proceed  by 
saying,  Mr.  President,  where  I  was.  You 
put  down  4  stakes  and  cover  20  acres, 
and  that  is  a  mining  claim.  Inciden- 
tally, you  can  file  as  many  20-acre 
claims  as  you  want.  If  I  find  gold  under 
that  I  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  I  say  I  would  like  to  buy 
the  20  acres;  it  has  gold  under  it.  And 
the  BLM  will  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  actually  does 


have  commercially  minable  gold  under 
it.  and  if  it  does  he  will  pay  a  maxi- 
mum of  $5  an  acre. 

Does  anybody  here  doubt  that? 

Just  before  the  last  election,  when  it 
was  fairly  apparent  to  everyone  that 
George  Bush  was  going  to  be  defeated, 
the  administration  which  has  always 
championed  this  scam,  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  Nevada  issued 
what  they  called  a  first-half  certifi- 
cate, to  the  American  Barrick  Mining 
Co.  Barrick  is  a  Canadian  company. 
They  had  approximately  2.000  acres  of 
mining  claims.  They  went  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  in  what 
wais  an  exi)editious  handling  of  patent 
applications  nearly  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  this  law.  just  shortly  be- 
fore the  election  the  BLM  gave  Barrick 
the  first-half  certificate  to  2.000  acres 
of  land.  If  they  perfect  that  claim 
Barrick  will  pay — these  figures  are 
slightly  off— $5  an  acre  for  the  princely 
sum  of  $10,000  to  the  American  people 
in  exchange  for  2.000  acres  of  land. 

Let  me  repeat  it  in  case  you  do  not 
believe  it.  Barrick  is  about  to  get  pat- 
ented, that  is,  they  are  going  to  get  a 
deed  to  2,000  acres  of  land,  for  $5  an 
acre.  And,  Mr.  President,  you  know 
what  lies  under  that  2.000  acres,  that 
they  are  going  to  pay  $10,000  for?  Ten 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  gold. 

You  want  another  one?  In  1990.  I 
came  within  two  votes  on  this  floor  of 
stopping  this  so-called  patenting  proc- 
ess where  people  get  a  deed  to  land  for 
$2.50  or  $5  an  acre.  You  think  that  did 
not  send  a  red  flag  up  to  the  American 
mining  companies? 

Within  4  days  of  that  vote,  the  Still- 
water Mining  Co.  in  Montana  went  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
said.  "We  want  to  buy  this  2.000  acres 
of  land  here  in  Montana."  And  BLM 
said.  "That  is  just  hunky-dory  with 
us."  So  they  gave  them  a  first-half  cer- 
tificate, just  as  they  did  Barrick.  They 
are  now  in  the  process  of  completing 
that  transaction  and  Stillwater  Mining 
Co.  will  get  a  deed  for  2,000  acres  of 
land  for  which  they,  too,  will  pa,y 
$10,000. 

And.  Mr.  President,  what  lies  be- 
neath that  2.000  acres  of  land?  Thirty- 
eight  billion  dollars.  38  billion  dollars" 
worth  of  palladium  and  platinum. 

And  you  know  what  poor  old  Uncle 
Sugar's  taxpayers  are  going  to  get? 
You  guessed  it— zip.  zero,  not  1  dollar. 
Unless  my  bill  passes  this  year. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  we  stand  in  the 
committees,  we  sit  in  the  committees 
and  we  sit  on  this  floor,  and  we  stand 
on  this  floor,  squealing  like  a  pig  under 
a  gate  about  how  terrible  the  deficit  is. 
and  allow  the  minerals  underlying  Fed- 
eral lands— it  does  not  belong  to  Mon- 
tana or  Nevada.  Arizona.  Idaho,  you 
name  it;  it  belongs  to  250  million 
Americans — to  be  given  away.  We  are 
trying  to  get  the  deficit  down  and  I 
just  listed  for  you.  Mr.  President,  a 
gift,  a  gift  of  48  billion  dollars"  worth  of 


minerals  to  the  American  Barrick  Min- 
ing Co.  and  the  Stillwater  Mining  Co. 
And  the  Mineral  Policy  Center  says 
that  right. 

There  are  now  552  patents  pending.  I 
am  talking  about  other  companies, 
who  have  filed  for  a  deed  to  be  given  to 
them.  Do  you  know  what  the  estimated 
mineral  value  underneath  the  land  is? 
Eighty-six  billion  dollars.  And  if  my 
bill  does  not  pass,  this  year,  that  $86 
billion  also  goes  out  the  window. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  said  a 
moment  ago  if  you  pass  my  bill  the 
American  mining  companies  are  going 
to  go  out  of  the  country,  offshore.  That 
is  an  interesting  statement  since  16  of 
the  25  biggest  company  mining  compa- 
nies in  this  country — every  one  of  them 
pillaging  the  Federal  domain — are  from 
out  of  this  country.  American  Barrick, 
who  just  accepted  the  first-half  certifi- 
cate for  10  billion  dollars'  worth  of  gold 
is  a  Canadian  company.  They  are  en- 
joying big  profits.  And  in  their  last 
prospectus  said,  "We  expect  to  remain 
highly  visible  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture."" 

Why  would  they  not,  when  the  U.S. 
Government  is  giving  them  10  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  for  nothing? 
What  a  deal. 

Of  the  780.000  claims— you  hear  that. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  780,000  claims 
filed  and  pending  in  this  country  cover- 
ing about  40  to  45  million  acres. 

And  do  you  know  what  is  really  in- 
teresting? Two  thousand  of  those 
claims  are  in  national  parks. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  London  a  cou- 
ple years  ago.  I  picked  up  a  paper,  and 
there  was  my  picture  on  the  front  page 
of  the  London  Telegraph. 

I  thought:  This  is  pretty  nice.  I  have 
just  been  here  for  24  hours  and  I  al- 
ready got  my  picture  on  the  front  page. 
I  began  to  read  the  story. 

Do  you  know  why  my  picture  was  on 
the  front  page?  Because  of  this  legisla- 
tion. And  do  you  know  why  the  British 
were  concerned  about  it?  Because  4  of 
the  top  10  mining  companies  in  the 
United  States  are  British-owned  or 
controlled. 

For  example,  the  Newmont  Mining 
Co.  in  Nevada  is  49  percent  owned  by 
Sir  James  Goldsmith.  I  do  not  know 
him;  have  nothing  against  him.  That 
was  just  a  part  of  the  story. 

They  mine  on  some  private  land. 
They  mine  on  private  land  in  Nevada. 

Now,  as  I  said,  in  a  presentation  this 
morning  discussing  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  if  you  do  not 
remember  anything  else  I  say  during 
this  debate  today,  I  want  you  to  re- 
member this:  The  mining  companies 
have  no  objection  to  paying  as  much  as 
18  to  25  percent  royalties  on  gold  mined 
off  private  lands. 

Do  you  know  how  I  know  that.  Be- 
cause the  Newmont  Mining  Co.,  the 
British  company  I  just  alluded  to,  they 
mine  land  in  Nevada  and  they  right 
now  are  paying  18-percent  royalty  on 
gold  mined  from  the  mine  in  Nevada. 


Do  you  know  what  else  they  do?  They 
pay  the  railroads,  whom  we  very  gener- 
ously gave  millions  of  acres  of  land  to 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  in  order 
to  build  transcontinental  railroads, 
they  own  millions  of  acres  and  still 
own  the  mineral  rights  to  this.  And 
these  same  mining  companies,  who  are 
willing  to  pay  an  18-percent  royalty  to 
a  private  landowner,  are  also  happy  to 
pay  up  to  10  percent  royalties  to  the 
railroad  companies. 

And  these  same  mining  companies,  if 
they  mine  land  that  is  owned  by  the 
State,  they  are  happy  to  pay  either  a 
royalty  or  a  severance  tax.  or  both. 

Look  at  this. 

In  Alaska,  if  you  mine  on  Alaskan 
State  lands,  you  pay  3  percent  of  your 
net  income;  up  to  7  percent  for  sever- 
ance taxes.  They  get  both  royalty  and 
severance. 

Arizona,  they  get  2  percent  of  gross 
sales  on  State  lands  and  2.5  percent  of 
the  net  severance  base. 

Look  at  Montana,  where  the  Still- 
water Mining  Co.  is.  They  are  going  to 
mine  38  billion  dollars'  worth  of  palla- 
dium and  platinum,  for  which  they  are 
not  going  to  pay  the  United  States  a 
dime.  But  they  would  not  have  any 
problem  paying  Montana  5  percent  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  those  minerals 
if  the  mine  was  on  State  lands.  Nor  do 
they  have  any  problem  paying  Mon- 
tana an  additional  1.6-percent  sever- 
ance tax. 

Just  look  at  the  list.  You  cannot 
mine  on  State  lands  in  any  State  in 
America  without  paying  a  royalty,  or 
severance  tax.  or  both,  but  you  can 
mine  all  you  want  to  on  Federal  lands. 
You  do  not  even  have  to  file  a  reclama- 
tion plan  demonstrating,  that  you  will 
clean  up  the  mess  when  you  finish  in 
some  instances — and  not  pay  Uncle 
Sugar  a  dime. 

As  I  said,  if  you  do  not  remember 
anything  else  I  said,  remember  that. 

Ask  anybody  who  is  a  defender  of  the 
1872  mining  law:  Why  is  it  you  guys  are 
willing  to  pay  up  to  18  percent  to  pri- 
vate owners,  10  percent  to  the  railroad 
companies,  and  anywhere  from  2.5  to  10 
percent  to  the  States,  and  it  is  not 
even  yours?  It  belongs  to  the  250  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  talked  a  moment  ago 
about  mining  companies  in  this  coun- 
try going  offshore.  No.  1.  that  is  not 
going  to  happen,  but  that  is  what  the 
British  and  Canadian  companies  are 
doing.  They  are  going  to  our  shores  be- 
cause they  saw  a  bird  nesting  on  the 
ground  in  the  United  States,  they  saw 
a  place  where  they  could  mine  all  they 
want  to  and  not  pay  a  dime  for  it. 

And  I  do  not  blamie  them.  They  would 
need  a  saliva  test  if  they  did  not  take 
advantage  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  make  one 
other  point.  Why  is  it.  while  you  are 
asking  the  other  questions,  why  is  it 
that  nobody  in  this  country  thinks  for 
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a  moment  about  giving  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment 12.5  percent  of  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds for  coal? 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  a 
tremendous  amount  of  Federal  coal  out 
there. 

There  are  billions  and  billions  of  tons 
of  Federal  coal  in  Wyoming  on  Federal 
land,  and  they  are  going  to  pay  a  12.5- 
percent  royalty  for  it. 

And  for  all  those  people  who  want  to 
mine  coal  underground  on  Federal 
lands,  they  are  going  to  pay  an  8-per- 
cent royalty. 

And  if  you  want  to  take  natural  gas 
off  Federal  lands  you  have  to  pay  12.5- 
percent.  There  are  a  few  people  around 
here  who  remember  about  the  day 
when  I  was  having  lunch  and  I  found 
out  the  Federal  Government  had  just 
leased  Fort  Chaffee,  33,000  acres  of  Fort 
Chaffee.  2  miles  from  my  home.  I  am 
sitting  in  my  father's  house  having 
lunch  and  somebody  called  and  said 
they  just  leased  33,000  acres  of  land  for 
gas  drilling  for  a  dollar  an  acre. 

I  am  not  going  to  debate  that  one 
again,  because  I  finally  won  it.  But  it 
took  8  years.  It  took  me  8  years  stand- 
ing right  here  screaming  my  lungs  out 
before  we  slopped  giving  away  Federal 
lands  by  a  lottery,  just  like  you  play 
bingo. 

And  do  you  know  what?  In  that  par- 
ticular case.  I  think  it  was  Texas  Oil 
and  Gas.  I  forget  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany, they  just  went  to  the  Geological 
Survey  and  said,  "I  would  like  to  have 
that  33.000  acres  down  in  Fort  Chaffee." 

They  said,  ••Well,  we  don't  find  that 
to  be  a  known  geological  structure. 
Here  it  is.  Give  me  $33,000.  " 

And  they  did  it,  despite  the  fact  that 
that  particular  33.000  acres  was  sur- 
rounded by  about  500  gas  wells,  includ- 
ing about  5  that  Betty  and  I  have  a 
fighting  interest  in. 

We  got  that  stopped. 

And  when  we  re-let  it  on  a  competi- 
tive basis.  Mr.  President,  take  a  guess 
at  what  it  brought?  That  original  33.000 
acres  that  brought  $33,000,  we  let  it  on 
a  competitive  basis  and  it  brought  $43 
million. 

Well,  the  Governor  of  our  State  went 
to  every  school  district  in  our  State, 
handing  out  checks.  He  was  a  Repub- 
lican. Here  I  am  a  Democrat  who  got 
the  $43  million,  and  our  Republican 
Governor  went  around  giving  away  the 
money  we  got.  But  I  did  not  mind,  he 
was  a  good  fellow.  On  geothermal  re- 
sources, royalties  range  from  10  to  15 
percent.  If  you  want  to  drill  for  oil.  you 
are  not  only  going  to  pay  a  bonus  for 
the  privilege  of  looking  for  it.  if  you 
find  it  you  are  going  to  pay  a  12.5-per- 
cent royalty  for  every  barrel  you  take 
out.  So  why  would  you  and  everybody 
else  not  go  looking  for  gold  and  silver 
and  copper,  knowing  you  can  get  it  all 
for  $5  an  acre  and  never  pay  a  red  cent? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  reason  I 
am  adamantly  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 


who  is  my  good  friend.  He  is  the  rank- 
ing member  on  our  committee  and  I 
have  worked  with  him  a  number  of 
times.  We  disagree,  perhaps  more  than 
we  agree,  but  we  do  agree  sometimes. 
We  disagree  on  this. 

If  my  colleagues  are  to  tell  their  con- 
stituents back  home  that  we  are  treat- 
ing their  money  as  though  it  were  our 
own.  do  not  vote  for  this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  says  that 
about  $1.2  billion  worth  of  hardrock 
minerals  are  being  taken  off  these 
lands.  I  do  not  know  what  that  in- 
cludes. I  do  not  know  whether  that  in- 
cludes lands  we  already  gave  people 
deeds  to  or  whether  it  just  includes  the 
lands  where  people  are  mining  on  Fed- 
eral lands  without  a  patent.  But  I  can 
tell  you  one  thing,  most  people  think 
that  is  a  lowball  figure.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  think  as  much  as  $4  billion  a 
year  is  being  taken  off  of  Federal  lands 
for  which  you  and  your  children  are 
not  getting  1  red  cent. 

Now  that  Bruce  Babbitt  is  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  William  Jefferson 
Clinton  is  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  something  is  going  to 
happen  this  year.  It  would  not  have 
happened  if  George  Bush  had  been  re- 
elected. But  it  is  time,  as  I  said,  to 
sober  up  around  here  and  deal  with 
this. 

So  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues— 
not  because  there  is  not  some  merit  in 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  but  to  say  it  could  be  con- 
strued as  dampening  our  ability  to  pass 
this  bill  this  fall. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas will  stay  here  for  a  period  of 
that  time.  He  has  given  a  good  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  my  amendment.  He 
has  also  given  a  long-winded  argument 
on  behalf  of  mining  reform,  which  is 
something  that  the  committee  has 
agreed  it  will  take  up  this  year. 

This  amendment  merely  says  the  rec- 
onciliation process  is  not  the  place  to 
do  it.  And  the  Senator  from  Arkansas' 
own  argument  says  we  should  not  do  it 
under  reconciliation  as  well  because  he 
said— and  I  quote  him— that  the  12.5- 
percent  is  not  doable.  His  own  bill  calls 
for  8.5  percent.  But  we  end  out.  Sen- 
ator—are bound  by  the  instructions  for 
the  amount  of  money  and  there  is  no 
other  hide  to  take  it  out  of. 

The  Senator  even  said  he  might  even 
agree  with  me  on  the  grazing  fees  but 
we  have  no  chance  of  having  him  agree 
with  me  on  the  grazing  fees  if  the  rec- 
onciliation instructions  come  down. 
And  the  Senator  did  not  address  at  all 
the  obligation  to  raise  money  from  rec- 
lamation projects  which  can  only  be 
done  by  the  Finance  Committee  and 
not  our  committee. 


The  Senator  did  not  address  at  all 
the  issue  of  fees  in  the  national  parks. 
He  made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  his  min- 
ing reform  bill  which  is  in  front  of  the 
committee  and  one  way  or  another  is 
going  to  be  considered  this  year.  But  if 
we  consider  it  under  reconciliation,  we 
simply  will  not  be  able  to  give  it  the 
kind  of  consideration  that  it  ought  to 
have,  where  we  find  out  what  the  con- 
sequences of  a  8.5-percent  royalty  are; 
whether  it  is  gross  receipts  or  other- 
wise. 

So  I  say  the  Senator's  argument  was 
eloquent  in  behalf  of  his  bill  and  elo- 
quent in  behalf  of  my  amendment. 

It  is  really  seriously  not  possible  to 
achieve  the  money  that  the  reconcili- 
ation instructions  require  us  to  achieve 
on  the  assumptions  that  they  will  get  a 
12.5-percent  royalty. 

I  will  say  all  of  them,  Senator  John- 
ston. Secretary  Babbitt,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  myself,  all  agree 
that  the  12.5-percent  was  not  doable 
and  would  not  achieve  that  level  of  rev- 
enue. So  I  would  just  say  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  what  the  argu- 
ment we  just  heard  said. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  for  up  to  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  I  had 
planned  to  talk  about  grazing  fees  but 
I  must,  while  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas is  on  the  floor,  make  a  quick  com- 
ment about  the  statements  he  made. 
He  refers  to  the  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  ground  that  are  being  given  away. 
May  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Arkansas, 
I  have  a  very  small  interest  in  a  min- 
ing operation  in  California  that  has 
been  appraised  of  having  200  million 
tons  of  a  mineral.  If  you  value  it  at 
$100  a  ton.  which  is  about  the  cost  of 
fill  dirt,  that  means  there  is  in  the 
ground  there.  $20  billion  worth  of 
value. 

If  he  wants  to  buy  the  entire  thing.  I 
will  get  it  for  him  for  under  $100,000.  It 
is  available  on  any  basis  because  we 
cannot  make  it  pay.  But  on  an  ap- 
praisal basis,  the  billions  are  there. 

I  rise  to  talk  about  grrazing  fees.  I  ap- 
preciated the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  when  he  talked  about 
the  grazing  fees  with  which  he  is  famil- 
iar in  his  own  land.  And  the  colloquy 
that  took  place  between  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Arkansas  and  Wyoming  re- 
spectively on  the  value  of  the  animal 
unit  month  on  that  particular  land — 
there  were  comments  back  ajidjbrth. 

I  have  a  table  comparing  (the  operat- 
ing costs  for  animal  unit  month  on 
public  land  ranch  versus  private  land 
ranch  units. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Exhibit  3 
Comparison  of  OPERA-nNO  Costs  Per  AUM 

ON  Public  Land  Ranch  Versus  Private 

Land  Ranch  UNrrs 

This  table,  following  the  Federal  standards 
established  in  the  1966  fee  study,  updates  the 
1966  results  to  1990  values. 

TOTAL  GRAZING  COSTS  ON  OPERATIONS  USING  FEDERAL 
GRAZING  PERMITS  AND  PRIVATE  LEASES 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  you 
will  notice  that  the  total  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chart,  when  they  add  up  all  of 
the  costs  of  the  operations,  show  that 
the  typical  Federal  grazing— grazing  on 
the  Federal  land  typically  costs  $17.54 
per  animal  month,  and  the  typical 
grazing  on  private  leases  costs  $14.79. 
There  is  a  disparity  between  the  actual 
cost  of  running  cattle  on  public  land 
and  private  lands.  And  it  is  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  public  land  right  now. 
But  we  are  talking  about  raising  the 
fees  even  more  and  making  that  dispar- 
ity even  wider. 

During  the  campaign,  when  I  found 
this  out,  I  said  to  some  of  the  people  in 
Utah,  why  under  this  circumstance  do 
you  even  want  to  run  cattle  on  public 
land  if  you  have  this  wide  a  disparity? 
They  laughed  and  indicated  that  I  was 
the  city  slicker  who  did  not  under- 
stand. They  said,  "In  Utah,  we  do  not 
have  any  choice." 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana talk  about  the  30,  35  percent  of  his 
State  that  is  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  would  welcome  him 
down  to  Utah  where  69  percent — 69  per- 
cent—of  the  land  in  the  State  is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  another 
6.8  percent  by  State  government.  We 
are  over  three-quarters  controlled  by 
public  land  and  the  people  in  Utah  who 
want  to  run  cattle  have  no  choice. 

So  as  we  raise  grazing  fees,  they  do 
not  have  any  place  else  to  go  except — 
and  this  is  a  real  option— out  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  average  income  for  a  Utah 
rancher  from  his  cattle  operation   is 


$7,500  per  year.  Most  of  the  people  who 
are  involved  in  ranching  in  Utah  have 
other  jobs.  This  is  supplementary  in- 
come for  them.  You  add  the  additional 
grazing  fees  called  for  in  this  resolu- 
tion and  these  people  will  simply  get 
out  of  the  business. 

The  Federal  Government  will  not  get 
the  additional  fees  that  are  so  well  cal- 
culated and  placed  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate. They  will  not  even  get  the  fees 
they  are  getting  now.  These  people  will 
simply  go  out  of  the  business  and  the 
Federal  revenue  will  go  down. 

Madam  President,  all  of  us  applaud 
President  Clinton's  courage  and 
strength  in  doing  what  he  can  to  bring 
the  budget  deficit  down  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. If  we  can  get  him  to  understand 
the  reality  of  what  is  going  on  with  re- 
spect to  grazing  fees,  we  can  help  him 
in  that  goal.  Because  right  now  his  ad- 
visers, who  apparently  do  not  under- 
stand the  realities  of  life  in  the  West, 
are  making  a  proposal  to  him  that  will 
in  fact  produce  less  revenue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  will  not  help 
bring  down  the  deficit. 

One  last  item.  In  Utah,  many  of  the 
ranches  have  their  value,  their  real  es- 
tate value,  tied  to  the  amount  of  graz- 
ing rights  that  they  exercise.  If  you 
make  those  grazing  rights  less  valu- 
able, you  make  the  ranches  less  valu- 
able. It  will  have  a  major  hit  on  the 
real  estate  values  in  my  State  to  in- 
crease these  fees,  as  in  a  separate  issue 
with  respect  to  the  revenue.  That  is 
why,  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  support 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will 
spend  30  seconds  with  me  on  my  time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
many  Western  States  also  charge  well 
above  the  Federal  grazing  fee  for  the 
privilege  of  grazing  on  State  lands? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  think  that  is  true.  I 
will  tell  the  Senator  the  rest  of  the 
story  that  is  involved.  In  Wyoming,  for 
example,  when  you  lease  public  land, 
you  lease  it  is  as  though  it  were  pri- 
vate land  and  you  have  control  over 
that  land  and  you  do  not  have  the  obli- 
gations that  the  public  lands  require: 
Building  water  supplies,  building 
fences  and  other  kind  of  things.  You 
have  quite  totally  different  business 
arrangements. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  My  second  question 
is:  Is  it  not  true  they  spend  about  $73 
million  a  year — the  Senator  would  say 
that  is  because  they  are  so  intrusive  in 
the  whole  thing— but  the  figures  I  have 
show  that  we  spent  $73  million  a  year 
administering  this  program  and  we 
only  got  about  $27  million  back.  We  are 
subsidizing  the  grazing  program  by  $50 
million.  Is  that  figure  incorrect? 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  friend  that  is  incorrect.  If  he  read 
the  studies  of  BLM,  he  would  have 
found  they  made  a  slight  profit  on  it.  It 
depends;  in  the  Forest  Service  study 
they  attribute  the  cost  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  land  to  grazing,  manage- 
ment for  recreation,  the  management 
for  timber. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  off  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute.  The  Senator  has  consumed  V/2 
minutes  already. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  saw  a  story  in  the 
Post  the  other  day  about  a  fellow  out 
in  Nevada  who  was  squawking  because 
the  BLM  haxl  said  he  was  overgrazing 
the  land.  That  has  been  a  constant 
problem  and  a  concern  of  all  of  us. 
When  I  read  he  was  having  to  get  by, 
having  to  skimp  along  with  about 
700,000  acres  of  Federal  land,  I  must  say 
my  tears  dried  up  very  quickly,  and 
that  does  not  help  your  cause  when  I 
read  stories  like  that. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
ask  for  time  to  respond? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  some  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  suggest,  if  you  compare  700,000 
acres  in  Nevada  and  700,000  acres  in  Ar- 
kansas, it  might  be  a  rather  startling 
comparison. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
allocated  to  the  Senator  for  Arkansas 
has  expired  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
another  minute  to  respond? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Sure.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  off  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator yields  an  additional  minute.  The 
time  will  be  charged  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  say.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  people  who  overgraze  the 
land  either.  That  is  a  management 
problem  totally  unrelated  to  the 
amount  of  fee  that  is  charged.  That  is 
incompetent  management,  and  I  will 
also  say  that  I  am  quite  in  favor  of  the 
BLM  who  has  taken  the  rancher  in  my 
State  to  task  for  subleasing,  and  they 
are  going  to  withdraw  that  lease.  But 
that  is  unrelated  to  the  fee  that  is 
charged. 

So  the  most  important  thing  is  to  try 
to  keep  the  eye  on  what  is  at  issue,  and 
what  is  at  issue  is  that  thousands  of 
good,  honorable,  caring  ranchers  we 
have  put  out  of  business  by  a  fee  that 
is  raised  by  a  third  every  year. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  just  1 
additional  minute. 

I  am  not  trying  to  needle  the  Sen- 
ator, but  I  keep  looking  at  the  figures 
here  that  really  trouble  me.  That  is. 
for  example,  a  1986  study  by  Colorado 
State  University  found  that  over  900 
permittees  of  BLM  lands,  that  is  900 
ranchers  permitted  to  do  grazing:,  sub- 
leased their  allotments  for  an  Average 
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price  of  $7.76.  That  is  well  over  $5  an 
acre  profit  for  somebody  who  got  a  per- 
mit and  turned  around  and  sublet  it  to 
somebody  else. 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that 
ought  to  be  stopped? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  again 
on  the  Senator's  time,  yes.  it  ought  to 
be  stopped  and,  yes.  it  already  has  been 
stopped.  They  are  now  dropping  the 
leases.  But  I  will  also  say  the  lease  of 
property  for  1  year  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  having  the  obligation  of  main- 
taining that  property  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  So  you  have  a  1-year  ad- 
vantage of  trying  to  make  a  herd  sur- 
vive in  a  drought  condition  and  it  is 
worth  a  lot  more  just  to  keep  a  herd 
alive  than  it  is  to  have  to  go  into  a 
total  dispersion. 

Each  of  these  figrures  are  lovely  tales 
and  they  show  up  well  in  front  of  the 
television  cameras  and  they  are  abso- 
lutely irrelevant  to  the  amount  of  the 
fee  that  is  charged. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas that  a  total  of  5  minutes  has  ex- 
pired, chargeable  to  his  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  up  to  5  minutes,  charge- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
than,  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senators 
from  Wyoming  an  Montana.  I  believe 
this  will  address  the  unfair  burden  in 
the  allocation  of  this  shared  sacrifice. 

With  regard  to  grazing  fees,  I  believe 
the  current  fee  structure  is  absolutely 
adequate  and  is  good  policy  as  well. 
The  formula  is  based  upon  fair  market 
value.  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  was 
never  intended  to  be  a  money-making 
proposition  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was  designed  to  help  States 
that  have  vast  tracts  of  public  land  in 
the  West  with  management  of  those 
lands,  and  it  has  accomplished  that 
purpose. 

I  remind  my  colleagues,  who  are 
these  people  who  are  helping  us  to 
manage  this  public  land?  In  Idaho.  I 
will  tell  you  they  are  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  generation  Idaho  farming  and 
ranching  families.  They  are  people  of 
the  soil  who  have  been  working  that 
same  land  season  after  season,  year 
after  year.  In  Idaho,  over  80  percent  of 
the  cattle  will  at  some  time  graze  on 
that  public  land.  Over  60  percent  of  the 
sheep  at  some  time  will  graze  on  public 
land.  The  improvements  made  to  the 
public  lands  are  absolutely  essential.  If 
any  one  of  these  ranching  families  and 
if  they  allow  the  overgrazing  of  the 
land,  then  they  are  out  of  business  the 
next  year.  It  is  to  their  own  best  inter- 
est that  they  put  into  place  good  man- 
agement practices. 

Again,  I  remind  you  they  are  people 
of  the  soil  that  they  love  that  land. 


In  Three  Creek,  ID,  for  example, 
where  you  have  miles  upon  miles  of 
sagebrush,  they  have  undertaken  to 
put  in  underground  irrigation  systems, 
bringing  about  great  improvement. 
There  are  additional  benefits  then  that 
are  derived  because  of  this  improve- 
ment. Since  1960,  for  example  on  Fed- 
eral land,  the  elk  population  has  in- 
creased 782  percent.  The  moose  popu- 
lation has  increased  476  percent.  There 
is  an  example  in  New  Mexico,  at  the 
Cervieta  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
where  for  the  last  15  years  the  land  has 
been  off  limits  to  grazing,  and,  in  es- 
sence, that  area  is  now  becoming 
desert.  But  the  grazing  area  outside  of 
that  natural  refuge  is  thriving. 

The  proposed  grazing  fee  increase 
would  be  devastating  to  our  Nation's 
agriculture  families.  Add  to  that  the 
per  acre  surcharge  increase  for  water, 
and  this  budget  would  simply  begin  to 
put  farm  communities  out  of  business. 

With  regard  to  the  mine  holding  fee 
and  the  12.5-percent  royalty  fee,  under 
the  current  proposal,  one  company  in 
my  State  will  go  from  a  net  income  of 
$500,000  before  State  and  Federal  taxes 
to  a  significant  loss.  The  mine  would 
be  compelled  to  shut  down  and,  in  this 
case,  the  shutdown  would  mean  a  di- 
rect loss  to  the  Federal  and  State 
treasuries  of  the  tax  revenues  on  that 
net  income.  There  would  be  no  taxable 
royalties  paid  to  property  owners.  One 
million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  taxable  salaries  and  wages  would  be 
gone. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment.  A  policy  currently  em- 
bodies in  the  budget  resolution  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  the  western  economy 
and  a  way  of  life.  The  amendment 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  rea- 
son and  evaluation  of  the  grazing  fee 
structure,  mining  law,  and  water  issues 
rather  than  viewing  them  merely 
through  the  prism  of  demand  for  new 
revenues  to  underwrite  the  congres- 
sional appetite  for  spending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
KIN).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  how  much  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fourteen 
minutes  and  ten  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Five. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  the  budg- 
et reconciliation  act  presented  to  us 
today  by  our  colleagues  from  Wyoming 
and  Montana.  Several  have  spoken  to 
the  issue  of  revenue  that  is  embodied 
in  budget  reconciliation.  What  is  so 
critical  today,  for  those  who  may  not 
understand  the  budget  process,  and 
that  probably  makes  up  about  99.9  per- 
cent of  the  American  people,  as  we  deal 
with  the  budget  issues  and  as  we  set 


these  established  lines  for  revenue- 
raising  purposes  that  we  call  into  play 
public  policy  that  will  ultimately  de- 
cide in  especially  Western  public  land 
States  whether  certain  businesses  will 
remain  reasonably  profitable,  margin- 
ally profitable,  or  go  out  of  business  al- 
together. 

Someone  who  is  not  from  a  public 
lands  State  will  find  that  very  difficult 
to  understand.  They  do  not  realize  that 
in  my  State  of  Idaho,  or  in  Wyoming, 
or  Montana,  or  Nevada,  or  New  Mexico, 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  land  is  not 
owned  by  private  interests,  it  is  owned 
by  the  taxpayers,  by  the  Government. 
As  managing  agencies  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  public  policy 
on  that  land,  we  establish  the  guide- 
lines of  administration.  The  budget 
reconciliation  act  says  that  the  au- 
thorizing committees  must  go  forward 
and  establish  certain  dollar  purposes, 
raising  the  revenue  in  a  variety  of  cat- 
egories that  are  under  our  jurisdiction 
and  responsibility. 

In  other  words,  what  they  are  saying 
is  that  we  no  longer  have  the  flexibil- 
ity we  have  had  for  over  200  years  in 
this  Congress  to  apply  public  policy  to 
certain  Federal  management  areas 
that  allow  us  to  discretion  of  under- 
standing how  the  businesses  and  the 
private  sector  there  that  play  with 
those  public  policies  really  reacts  and/ 
or  acts. 

You  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas for  well  over  20  minutes  today 
talk  about  the  tremendously  damaging 
policy,  public  policy,  known  as  the  1872 
mining  law,  and  how  it  has  caused  cer- 
tain interests  in  this  country  to  profit- 
eer. But  when  he  was  asked:  Is  not  the 
royalty  that  is  proposed  within  this 
resolution  too  high,  his  answer  was, 
yes,  more  than  likely,  and  that  it 
would  probably  put  people  out  of  work. 

All  of  a  sudden,  when  asked  very 
tough  questions,  the  tone  of  his 
charges,  or  allegations,  or  statements 
of  fact,  began  to  change,  because  what 
is  happening  in  the  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  is  that  they  are  tying  the 
hands  of  the  very  committees  that  un- 
derstand the  policy  and  have  the  au- 
thority to  change  it  in  concert  with 
those  industries  involved  to  make  sure 
they  can  make  some  profit  while  at  the 
same  time  paying  back  in  a  responsible 
fashion. 

I  and  others  who  have  worked  on  is- 
sues of  mining  and  grazing  recognize 
some  need  for  adjustment  and  change. 
Last  year,  I  joined  with  my  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  in  talking  about  min- 
ing policy.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
does  not  own  this  issue.  We  all  worked 
together  on  it,  and  we  decided  that  fair 
market  value  was  the  reasonable  way 
to  approach  the  transfer  of  public  land 
to  private  land  for  the  purpose  of  min- 
ing. Now.  we  all  understand  those  types 
of  things  and  the  need  for  change,  but 
we  also  understand  that  you  cannot 
put  people  out  of  business. 


I  am  not  at  all  confident  that  this  ad- 
ministration understands  that,  because 
if  they  understood  it  as  clearly  as  I 
think  many  of  us  do.  this  amendment 
that  we  are  debating  at  this  moment 
would  not  be  necessary.  We  would  not 
need  to  argue  that  the  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  corresponding  committee 
of  the  House  have  the  authority  to  go 
in  and  change  the  grazing  law  or 
change  the  mining  law  in  a  way  that 
allows  the  public  owners  of  this  prop- 
erty to  recognize  some  compensation 
but  does  not  drive  those  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  it  from  the  private  sector 
out  of  business. 

Cattlemen  will  go  out  of  business  in 
the  State  of  Idaho  based  on  this  effort 
to  raise  grazing  fees.  We  held  hearings 
last  week  on  mining  law.  Noted  econo- 
mists said  that  over  27.000  working 
men  and  women  would  be  out  of  busi- 
ness, out  of  work  in  the  Western  States 
if  a  12.5-percent  royalty  went  forward. 

If  the  8.5-percent  royalty  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  goes  forward,  well 
over  12.000  to  14.000  men  and  women 
will  be  out  of  work.  Now.  what  does  the 
Senator  say?  Well,  he  says  we  are  going 
to  put  them  back  to  work.  We  are 
going  to  pass  reclamation  law  and  put 
them  back  to  work. 

Do  you  know  who  makes  that  deci- 
sion? The  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
say  who  works  in  Western  States,  not 
the  private  sector,  not  the  individual. 
Senators  sitting  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  are  going  to  make  a  deci- 
sion on  who  gets  the  money  to  do  the 
reclamation  work  that  establishes  the 
new  job.  I  am  telling  you  that  is  no  job 
at  all.  because  if  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  decides  that  Idaho  needs 
the  money  and  Montana  does  not  need 
the  money,  and  Montanans  are  out  of 
work.  Montanans  will  not  be  working. 

Now.  that  is  reality.  That  is  what  is 
going  on  at  this  moment.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  darned  important  that  we  sup- 
port the  Senators  from  Wyoming  and 
Montana  in  this  amendment  granting 
back  to  the  authorizing  committees 
the  appropriate  authority  to  establish 
the  public  policy  that  allows  the  kind 
of  law  that  works. 

That  is  what  the  citizens  of  this 
country  want,  not  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious approaches  that  are  going  to  put 
thousands  of  men  and  women  out  of 
work. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  ask  Senator  Bumpers — if  he  is  man- 
aging    the     bill — on     the     Bingaman 


amendment,  at  Senator  Bingaman's  re- 
quest, we  yielded  back  all  our  time  and 
went  to  the  next  amendment.  But  be- 
fore we  did  that,  we  said  that  Senator 
Bingaman  would  have  15  minutes  be- 
fore the  vote  on  his  amendment,  if  he 
desired  it. 

I  wonder,  when  we  are  through  here, 
if  we  might  set  aside  5  minutes  before 
we  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  hope  we  do  not  do 
that  while  they  are  all  stacked  but, 
rather,  we  find  another  time  when  we 
could  do  that.  We  will  try  to  work  to- 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Fine. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  propose  that  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Let  me  make  two  very  brief  points,  and 
then  hopefully  Senator  Bumpers  might 
want  to  speak  again.  Then  I  think  we 
are  finished  on  our  side.  And  have 
nothing  remaining  on  our  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  want  to  talk 
about  some  very  basic  ideas  that  are 
being  proposed  in  this  entire  economic 
plan  of  the  President's  with  reference 
to  Western  States  with  large  publicly 
owned  properties  within  their  State 
boundaries. 

For  many  Americans,  it  seems  incon- 
ceivable that  within  their  State,  the 
U.S.  Government  might  own  50  percent 
of  all  of  the  real  estate.  If  that  is  in- 
conceivable to  many  Americans,  espe- 
cially those  who  do  not  live  in  the  West 
and  Southwest,  what  about  65  percent? 
That  sounds  really  like  it  is  incredible, 
that  the  U.S.  Government  would  own 
such  a  large  portion.  Actually,  I  think 
we  have  some  States,  Mr.  President, 
where  it  is  even  higher.  So  obviously 
the  States  where  that  situation  ex- 
ists— and  I  am  just  going  to  call  them 
the  Western  States  for  this  discussion, 
although  it  is  not  all  of  them  but  most 
of  them — have  a  much  larger  economic 
and  jobs  relationship  to  the  public  do- 
main, and  the  Federal  land.  This  is  be- 
cause the  public  land  has  yielded  jobs 
for  the  rural  communities  for  genera- 
tions on  generations,  because  it  is  min- 
ing on  the  public  domain  that  caused 
jobs  to  be  created  and  communities  to 
get  started. 

I  might  reiterate,  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Bingaman,  comes  from  the 
small  town  of  Silver  City.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mighty  small,  if  not  a  non- 
existent, community  if  it  were  not  for 
copper  mining  that  started  many  dec- 
ades ago. 

There  are  a  number  of  towns  and 
communities  all  over  the  West  that  are 
dependent  on  public  lands. 

There  are  also  Western  communities 
where  the  lumbering  and  the  grazing 
has  brought  families  to  the  area.  On 
grazing  we  find  that  families  have  lived 
on  their  land  and  grazed  on  public  land 
for  decades.  We  have  third  generation 


families  who  have  remained  on  the 
land  earning  a  living. 

So  it  is  obvious  that,  as  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  country,  if  there  is  an 
economic  plan  or  a  deficit  reduction 
plan  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  that, 
then,  obviously,  it  is  a  very  big  concern 
from  the  standpoint  of  jobs  and  main- 
taining our  small  communities. 

So  I  have  to  repeat  what  many  have 
said,  including  many  Democrat  Sen- 
ators, some  of  whom  went  to  visit  the 
President.  Essentially,  I  believe  they 
are  saying  that  the  President  is  ex- 
tracting over  $1  billion  from  individ- 
uals in  Western  rural  areas.  This  is  on 
top  of  the  tax  proposals,  including  the 
energy  tax  and  the  Btu  tax. 

This  plan  of  the  President's  has 
asked  for  shared  sacrifice.  I  think 
many  Americans  think  it  is  shared  sac- 
rifice. I  would  vote  for  it  if  I  thought  it 
was.  But,  frankly,  I  do  not  think  to 
have  so  many  new  taxes  and  that  many 
new  fee  proposals  are  shared  sacrifice.  I 
think  it  is  putting  taxes  on  instead  of 
reducing  the  Government's  expendi- 
tures. But,  aside  from  that,  shared  sac- 
rifice would  be  all  right  if  it  was  not 
that  the  West  was  doing  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  sacrificing. 

The  President  is  trying  to  create  new 
jobs,  but  his  fee  increase  proposals  in- 
clude a  12.5-percent  mining  royalties 
and  increased  grazing  fees.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  ranchers  can  stay  in  business 
if  the  fee  goes  up  to  $7.99  per  animal 
unit  month. 

What  is  going  to  happen  is  they  are 
going  to  abandon  these  grazing  per- 
mits. There  is  going  to  be  no  continu- 
ity on  the  Federal  lands.  Frankly,  if 
you  really  want  to  see  the  high  plains 
of  New  Mexico,  the  grasslands,  go  right 
down  the  drain,  then  get  rid  of  the  con- 
tinuity that  these  ranchers  have  pro- 
vided who  have  taken  care  of  the  land 
in  a  good  manner  because  they  treat  it 
just  as  they  treat  their  own. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  my  fel- 
low western  Democrat  leaders  have 
written  both  Mr.  Panetta  at  the  OMB 
and  the  President  expressing  similar 
concerns. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
best  way  to  handle  this  is  to  take  the 
extremely  high  fees  out  of  this  budget. 
That  is  what  the  Wallop-Domenici-and- 
others  amendment  does.  This  amend- 
ment allows  the  committee  to  do  it  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  not  in  some 
quick  hurry-up  reconciliation  bill 
where  they  change  the  laws  of  our  land 
which  have  been  in  existence  for  a  hun- 
dred years  and  decades.  It  just  is  not 
going  to  work  right  if  we  force  the 
committees  to  do  something  unrealis- 
tic. If  we  do,  we  are  going  to  be  awfully 
sorry,  or  we  are  going  to  find  somebody 
else  to  tax  because  we  will  not  be  able 
to  work  this.  And  we  will  have  a  total 
mistake  as  to  what  mistaken  identity, 
so  to  speak,  as  to  what  we  are  voting 
on  and  what  comes  out. 

So  it  is  an  economic  issue  in  essence, 
not  environmental   issue.   We  can   fix 
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the  environmental  in  any  bill.  We  can 
argue  that  on  the  noor,  and  have  five 
or  six  ways  of  agrreeing  on  the  environ- 
ment. But  the  economic  part  does  not 
make  sense  in  terms  of  penalizing  the 
West  this  much. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  I  might 
have  had  on  the  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  up  to  25  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  want  to  speak  a 
couple  of  minutes.  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  from  Mexico  to  yield  his  time 
back  as  I  speak  because  he  may  wish  to 
respond. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Idaho,  Senator  Craig, 
that.  No.  1,  if  he  ever  hears  me  lower 
my  voice  on  this  issue,  he  will  know 
that  I  have  laryngitis.  I  have  never 
lowered  my  voice  on  this  issue  because 
I  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  practices  still  going  on  in 
America.  There  are  others.  But  they 
pale  in  comparison  to  this  one. 

Second,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  regarding  Stillwater 
Mining  Co.,  the  reason  Stillwater  Min- 
ing Co.,  which  is  located  in  Montana,  is 
not  paying  a  royalty  is  because  Mon- 
tana does  not  charge  a  royalty  to  Still- 
water because  Stillwater  is  operating 
on  Federal  lands.  What  they  are  get- 
ting off  Stillwater  is  a  severance  tax. 

But  here  is  the  point.  Stillwater  Min- 
ing Co.,  in  Montana,  if  they  were  min- 
ing not  on  Federal  land,  but  on  State 
lands,  would  pay  the  State  of  Montana 
5  percent  of  their  gross  sales  and  1.6 
percent  of  the  gross  value  in  excess  of 
$250,000  for  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and 
palladium.  Because  they  are  not  on 
State  land,  they  are  on  Federal  land, 
they  only  pay  the  severance  tax,  which 
brings  me  to  my  next  point. 

I  do  not  mean  this  to  denigrate  any 
of  my  colleagues.  They  are  all  my 
friends.  We  just  have  differences.  But 
not  one  single  Senator,  Mr.  President, 
has  answered  this  very  simple  ques- 
tion: Why  is  it  that  the  mining  compa- 
nies have  no  problem  paying  up  to  18 
percent  in  royalties  if  they  are  going  to 
mine  on  your  land  or  mine  or  anybody 
else's  private  land,  just  as  Newmont 
Mining  Co.  does  in  Nevada— 18  percent 
to  take  gold  off  private  land.  They  do 
not  have  any  problem  with  that.  They 
are  not  forced  to  lay  off  anybody.  If 
they  lease  railroad  lands,  which  they 
do,  even  though  the  Government  gave 
that  land  to  the  railroads  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  if  they  lease  rail- 
road lands  to  take  gold  or  silver  or 
platinum  or  palladium  or  any  of  the 
other  hardrock  minerals,  they  pay 
them  up  to  10  percent,  plus  what  they 
have  to  pay  the  State. 

Newmount  Mining  Co.,  which  pays  18 
percent  royalty  for  all  they  take  out  of 


the  ground  there  to  a  private  owner,  do 
you  know  what  else  they  do?  They  pay 
a  severance  tax  of  2.5  percent  to  the 
State  of  Nevada.  If  they  take  gold  out 
from  under  the  lands  that  they  lease 
from  the  railroads,  if  it  is  in  Wyoming, 
they  not  only  will  pay  a  10-percent  roy- 
alty, but  they  will  pay  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming 5  percent  if  they  mine  on  State 
lands. 

It  is  the  U.S.  Government  that  needs 
a  saliva  test,  not  the  States.  They  have 
enough  sense  to  collect  a  royalty.  You 
cannot  blame  them.  And  in  most  in- 
stances, the  States  charge  both  a  roy- 
alty'and  a  severance  tax.  And  here  is 
the  question:  Why  is  it  they  will  all  go 
broke  if  they  are  required  to  pay  so 
much  as  one  red  cent  to  the  owners  of 
the  minerals,  the  people  of  the  United 
States? 

You  will  hear  the  subject  changed. 
You  will  hear  them  shift  from  one  ex- 
cuse to  the  next,  but  you  just  never  get 
an  answer  to  that  very  simple  ques- 
tion. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  morning,  here 
we  are  grappling  with  a  deficit  of  mon- 
umental proportions,  trying  to  get  it 
down,  and  in  the  past  2  years  the  BLM 
has  given  first-half  certificates  to  two 
companies,  handed  it  to  them  on  a 
platter,  on  land  containing  48  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  hardrock  minerals  for 
which  the  U.S.  Government  will  not  re- 
ceive 1  red  penny. 

Every  one  of  these  States  will.  They 
all  will.  Barrick  Mining  Co..  a  Cana- 
dian-owned company,  will.  Newmount 
Mining  Co.,  British-owned,  will  reap  a 
very  handsome  profit.  They  can  only 
prosper,  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference how  much  royalty  they  pay  ev- 
erybody else,  they  can  prosper.  But  if 
they  have  to  pay  it  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, they  will  go  broke  and  put  ev- 
erybody out  of  work. 

Finally,  when  it  comes  to  reconcili- 
ation, I  share  some  of  the  concerns  of 
the  chairman  of  our  committee.  My  re- 
form bill  is  a  very  fairly  comprehensive 
bill.  It  includes  reclamation  and  land 
use  planning  provisions  in  addition  to 
royalties  and  holding  fees. 

So  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
could  get  up  and  say.  "Well,  Senator, 
you  got  reclamation  in  here.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  this  is  extraneous 
material."  I  might  then  have  to  get  60 
votes  to  keep  that  provision  in  the  rec- 
onciliation bill.  We  will  need  to  take  a 
close  look  at  this  issue  in  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  have  remaining  to  my 
good  friend  from  Tennessee.  Senator 
Sasser. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Chair  will  state  that 
Senator  Sasser  now  controls  18  min- 
utes and  30  seconds  of  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  did  you 
say  that  I  was  controlling  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
Bumpers  yielded  whatever  time  re- 
maining him  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  see.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  see  Senator  Brown  is  on  his  feet  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Who  is  controlling  time  on  Senator 
DOMENici's  side? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
DoMENici's  time,  however,  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  would  like  just  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  2  minutes  off 
the  bill  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  rise  in  response  to  the 
very  excellent  question  posed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
He  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  here 
and  has  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  a 
chart  that  addresses  the  various  royal- 
ties that  are  involved  in  mining. 

I  might  say  at  least  it  is  my  observa- 
tion that  indeed  some  properties  do 
merit  an  18-percent  royalty,  and  some 
properties  are  of  such  a  nature  in 
terms  of  mining  potential  that  a  5-per- 
cent royalty  is  all  that  they  rherit,  and 
other  properties  are  speculative  enough 
that  perhaps  no  gross  royalty  up  front 
is  needed,  but  no  royalty  but  some  en- 
couragement to  get  people  simply  to 
explore  it  and  some  royalty  afterwards. 

The  bottom  line  is  the  taxpayers 
ought  to  get  the  maximum  amount 
available  to  them.  Sometimes  that 
would  be  18  percent,  sometimes  it 
might  be  20  percent,  sometimes  it 
might  be  10  percent,  and  sometimes  5 
and  4  and  3  percent.  The  bottom  line  is 
by  going  with  a  flat  percentage,  what 
happens  is  on  the  ground  that  will  not 
yield  that  that  is  not  of  such  quality 
that  it  will  yield  that  you  will  simply 
discourage  any  activity.  By  going  with 
a  flat  percentage  you  will  not  get  the 
maximum  amount  that  you  can  from 
very  good  properties. 

What  makes  logical  sense,  I  think,  is 
to  try  and  develop  a  way  of  bidding 
these  out  or  getting  the  maximum  rev- 
enue potential  out  of  them  not  going  to 
a  flat  percent. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Arkansas,  the  answer  to 
the  question  he  poses  is  that  what  we 
ought  to  be  about  here  is  getting  the 
maximum  return  to  the  taxpayer  dol- 
lar, not  coming  in  with  a  formula  will 
have  a  significant  number  of  properties 
simply  shut  down  and  not  mined  at  all. 
I  yield  back,  Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  make  one  final  point:  I  think 
Senators  should  know  that  since  this 
law  went  on  the  books  in  1872,  coiu-tesy 
of  the  signature  of  Ulysses  Grant,  we 
have  given  3.2  million  acres  of  Federal 
lands  away.  We  have  deeded  for  either 
$2.50  an  acre  or  $5  an  acre,  3.2  million 
acres.  That  is  larger  than  the  size  of 
Connecticut. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  if  we  do  noth- 
ing this  year  there  is  another  86  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  minerals  that  will  be 
taken  for  nothing  compliments  of 
Uncle  Sucker. 

One  comment  I  did  not  make  is  this 
one.  Once  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment under  present  practice  gives 
somebody  a  deed  to  this  land,  they  do 
not  care  what  happens  to  it. 

Did  you  know  that? 

In  Colorado,  someone  bought  land 
for,  I  think,  $256  and  sold  it  for  $450,000. 
You  know  where  most  of  this  land 
goes?  Just  like  grazing,  it  is  sublet. 
Some  little  miner  goes  out  and  leases 
500  acres  and  he  turns  around  and  sub- 
lets it  to  someone  else. 

We  had  a  guy  testify  before  our  com- 
mittee last  Congress  who  said  that  was 
his  business.  He  is  not  a  miner.  He  is 
not  looking  for  minerals.  He  is  looking 
for  property. 

In  Oregon  4  or  5  years  ago.  we  let 
about  1,700  acres  of  land  go  in  the  Or- 
egon National  Monument  out  there  are 
on  the  seashore  and  gave  a  deed  to  250 
acres.  You  know  what  it  had  on  it? 
Sand.  Do  you  know  the  justification 
for  giving  a  deed  to  someone?  It  was  a 
rare  kind  of  sand. 

They  found  out  they  sold  land  that 
everybody  in  Oregon  was  concerned 
about,  so  they  began  negotiating  for  it 
back.  They  paid  $19,000  for  this  land  in 
Oregon.  Do  you  know  what  the  U.S. 
Government  is  prepared  right  now  to 
pay  them  back  for  it?  $10  million. 

Summer  homes  all  over  Wyoming 
and  Montana  are  on  this  land,  because 
BLM  never  checks  it  again.  Some  of  it 
is  sold  for  ski  resorts,  real  estate  devel- 
opments, because  the  BLM  never  looks 
at  it  again. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  read  the  GAO 
report  on  the  subject.  You  talk  about 
abuse.  That  is  the  reason  I  cannot  get 
terribly  excited  about  whatever  abuses 
there  are  concerning  grazing.  They 
pale  compared  to  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come,  I  divinely  hope  it  has,  that  we 
are  going  to  address  this  problem.  If 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  had  cut  his 
figure  down  a  little  it  might  have  made 
some  sense.  You  know  on  a  bill  of  $1.2 
billion  that  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Energy  Committee  to  cut  $800  million 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  before  we 
even  looked  to  see  where  we  would  get 
the  money  is  precipitous  and  pre- 
mature. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened very  carefully  to  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made  here  today.  I  com- 
pliment the  very  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  the  eloquent  state- 
ment that  he  has  made  here  on  the 
floor  on  this  Wallop  amendment.  I  find 
his  logic  as  usual  to  be  clear,  convinc- 
ing and  almost  irresistible. 

Mr.  President,  without  commenting 
further  on  the  merits  of  the  underlying 
assumptions  in  this  amendment,  just 
let  me  say  that  once  again  we  have  an 
amendment  brought  before  this  body  to 
delete  some  $752  million  over  5  years, 
as  I  read  it,  from  revenues  that  would 
be  flowing  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  if 
the  amendment  were  not  adopted.  But 
it  pays  for  these  revenue  deletion  with 
what  I  would  call  a  black  box.  Once 
again  the  author  of  this  amendment 
relegates  to  function  920  that  old  place 
holder  function,  the  responsibility  for 
paying  for  this  loss  of  $752  million. 

There  is  no  specification  in  this 
amendment  as  to  how  these  revenue 
losses  will  be  made  up.  There  are  no 
specified  spending  cuts.  Mr.  President, 
to  indicate  how  the  Treasury  will  be 
made  whole  from  these  loss  of  revenues 
here  that  are  being  proposed.  It  is  the 
same  tired  old  song  we  have  been  hear- 
ing now  for  about  3  days. 

There  is  the  vigorous  assertion  that 
this  Clinton  budget,  as  modified,  is  just 
chock  full  of  unnecessary  spending  and 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  reduce  this 
spending.  We  have  to  cut  this  unneces- 
sary spending,  they  say,  before  we  get 
around  to  raising  any  revenues,  but 
then  when  the  time  comes  to  stand  and 
deliver  and  say  what  these  spending 
cuts  are  to  be,  then  all  of  the  brave 
talk  about  wasteful  spending  suddenly 
evaporates,  and  with  a  wink  and  a  nod 
and  a  whisper  we  hear  the  words  "un- 
specified cut.'  What  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues is  an  unspecified  cut?  We  had 
unspecified  cuts  offered  in  the  Budget 
Committee  to  the  tune  of  almost  $700 
billion  as  this  resolution  made  its  way 
through  the  budget  process  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Maybe  these  are  not  the  best  ways  to 
raise  revenues  and  fees.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know  as  much  about  hardrock 
mining  certainly  as  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arkansas  does.  I  do.  not 
pretend  to  know  nearly  as  much  about 
grazing  fees  as  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  Mexico.  Senator  Bingaman. 
does.  We  do  not  have  hardrock  mining 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  we  do 
not  have  Federal  land  that  we  pay 
grazing  fees  on  or  run  cattle  over  them. 

But  clearly  if  we  are  going  to  forgo 
this  revenue  as  advocated  in  the  budget 
of  President  Clinton  and  as  voted  out 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  then  we 
ought  to  know  how  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  it.  If  we  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  it,  we  are  just  going  to 
say    some    unspecified    cut,    another 


black  box,  that  is  the  same  kind  of 
problem  or  the  same  solution,  Mr. 
President,  that  got  us  into  the  problem 
we  are  in  now. 

That  is  the  kind  of  fiscal  planning 
that  we  have  been  engaged  in  over  the 
past  12  years.  And  that  is  what  the 
American  people  said  they  had  enough 
of  in  November.  They  want  to  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do  here.  If  you 
are  going  to  forgo  the  revenues,  they 
want  to  know  specifically  what  you  are 
going  to  cut  so  that  this  budget  is 
going  to  balance  out  at  the  end. 

We  are  back  in  the  old  business  here 
of  saying  we  are  going  to  forgo  the  rev- 
enue; there  is  not  going  to  be  any  fees; 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  taxes;  and. 
by  the  way,  we  will  get  around  to  these 
unspecified  cuts  later  on.  They  are 
going  to  be  unspecified. 

Do  you  remember  those  black  boxes, 
those  unspecified  cuts  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  Office  and  Management  and 
Budget,  Mr.  Richard  Darman,  used  to 
send  up  here?  They  made  the  budget 
bottom  line  look  good.  But,  the  prob- 
lem was,  when  we  got  around  to  trying 
to  find  the  cuts  to  pay  for  any  revenue 
that  had  been  forgone,  or  to  find  the 
cuts  to  lower  the  budget  deifict,  they 
just  were  not  there.  They  just  evapo- 
rated into  thin  air. 

I  guess  it  was  Friday,  Mr.  President, 
that  28  Members — and  they  are  my 
friends — from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
in  the  minority  voted  in  favor  of  the 
President's  spending  level  for  Head 
Start.  They  want  to  spend  the  money 
for  Head  Start. 

I  agree  with  them.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  program.  I  think  we  need  to  fully 
fund  Head  Start.  Yes,  it  needs  some  im- 
provements. Yes,  Head  Start  has  suf- 
fered some  problems  in  recent  years, 
primarily  because  of  funding  levels  and 
not  adequate  teacher  salaries.  But  at 
bottom.  Head  Start  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram that  takes  children  who  are  dis- 
advantaged and  gives  them  a  push  up 
the  ladder. 

Twenty-eight  Members  of  the  minor- 
ity voted  for  that  Friday.  I  think  that 
is  a  fine  program. 

Tomorrow  we  will  have  a  vote  on  the 
Clinton  spending  level  for  community 
policing.  And  I  will  wager  now  that 
many  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
will  vote  for  that,  too.  And  that  is  fine. 

Everybody  is  in  favor  of  community 
policing.  I  support  it.  I  have  spoken 
strongly  for  it  on  the  floor  here  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  It  is  an  excellent  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration to  put  some  policemen  on  the 
street,  on  beats,  take  them  out  of  the 
cars.  Let  them  walk  the  streets  of  the 
cities  once  again  and  get  to  know  what 
is  happening  in  the  streets  in  their  pre- 
cincts. Get  them  out  of  the  cars  and 
put  more  policemen  on  the  streets. 

The  community  policing  initiative 
will  provide  for  mobile  reaction  units, 
so  that  overwhelming  force  can  be  con- 
centrated, if  necessary,  to  back  up  that 
policeman  on  the  street. 
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The  community  policing  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  a  national  police  corps,  where- 
in young  people  can  go  to  college  and. 
if  they  will  agree  to  serve  in  police 
forces  for  a  term  of  years  after  they  get 
out  of  college,  the  Federal  Government 
will  help  defray  their  tuition  expense. 
It  is  an  excellent  program  to  put  bet- 
ter-educated young  people  in  the  police 
force  that  have  a  background  in  soci- 
ology, psychology,  criminology,  a 
whole  host  of  things  that  will  elevate 
our  efforts  to  try  to  bring  some  law 
and  order  back  to  the  streets  of  this 
country. 

And,  yes.  some  will  say  that  this  na- 
tional police  corps  will  attract  these 
young  people  to  stay  in  police  work, 
make  it  a  career,  and  make  the  police 
forces  more  effective.  I  support  that; 
and  many  on  the  other  side  will  tomor- 
row. I  suspect. 

But  the  question  is;  How  are  we  going 
to  pay  for  it? 

The  Clinton  budget  proposes  ways  to 
pay  for  these  initiatives.  But  we  can- 
not pay  for  them  with  amendments 
like  this,  that  simply  say  the  amend- 
ment is  offset  by  reducing  increased 
spending  in  function  920.  which  is  sim- 
ply a  placeholder  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et. It  does  not  indicate  how  it  is  going 
to  be  paid  for. 

If  it  said  we  are  going  to  forgo  these 
fees  and  we  are  going  to  pay  for  this  by 
a  reduction  in  force  in  the  National 
Park  Service,  well,  that  would  be 
something.  Then  we  could  debate  that 
an  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  better 
off  with  a  reduction  of  force  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  or  are  we  better  off 
taking  the  fees  and  keeping  the  park 
rangers  on  the  job. 

But  this  does  not  say  that.  It  simply 
says,  we  are  going  to  forgo  the  reve- 
nues and  we  have  some  little  unspec- 
ified matter  in  the  Federal  budget  and 
we  will  take  care  of  that  later. 

Well,  it  just  cannot  work  that  way 
anymore.  It  cannot  work  that  way  any- 
more, whether  it  is  increasing  funding 
for  Head  Start,  whether  it  is  increasing 
funding  for  criminal  justice,  whether  it 
is  increasing  funding  for  roads  and 
bridges,  whether  it  is  increasing  fund- 
ing for  education  or  health  or  even 
military  spending. 

We  now  have  to  find  a  way  to  pay  for 
it.  We  have  to  get  away  from  this  old 
habit  of  the  past  12  years  of  simply 
saying  we  will  spend  now  and  borrow 
and  pay  for  it. 

If  you  want  to  spend  money,  you 
have  to  have  a  way  to  pay  for  it. 

In  this  instance.  President  Clinton 
says  we  are  going  to  pay  for  it  with 
fees  on  hardrock  mining.  We  are  going 
to  pay  for  it  by  increasing  grazing  fees. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  ask  what  it  is  he  is  going  to  pay  for 
with  that?  Might  the  Senator  enlighten 
us? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  be  pleased  to. 

He  says  we  are  going  to  bring  this 
budget  closer  into  balance  with  these 
revenues. 


And  I  say  this.  Mr.  President;  All  of 
the  revenues  that  are  raised  in  this 
budget  are  going  for  deficit  reduction— 
for  deficit  reduction.  This  President  is 
trying  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  he  is 
willing  to  make  the  hard  decisions  and 
take  his  case  to  the  American  people  to 
do  that. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  are  the 
proper  things  to  do  or  not.  I  will  have 
to  defer  to  some  of  my  friends  on  this 
side  and  defer  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

All  I  can  say  is,  I  do  not  see,  if  we 
forgo  the  fees  that  are  here  and  the 
royalties  that  are  here,  what  happens. 

I  will  tell  you  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen if  we  forgo  this.  This  is  simply 
going  to  mean  that  the  deficit  goes  up 
that  much  more.  That  is  what  is  going 
to  happen.  Because  the  cuts  that  they 
allude  to  here  to  pay  for  it.  they  sim- 
ply are  not  there.  That  is  illusory. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, and  after  all  the  bombast  is  over 
and  done  with,  this  amendment,  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  carries  no  more  force 
than  the  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  this 
morning. 

So,  for  that  reason,  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  I  will  be  compelled  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  our 
friend  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  asked  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  this? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  asks  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  off 
the  floor  a  moment  ago,  and  I  would 
like  to  clarify  the  unanimous-consent 
request  that  was  propounded  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  I  hope  my  friend  will  listen 
carefully.  I  think  it  has  been  cleared 
with  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  Wallop  amend- 
ment be  laid  aside  to  be  disposed  of  fol- 
lowing the  Nunn  amendment.  No.  192, 
and  that  prior  to  disposition  of  the 
Wallop  amendment,  there  be  10  min- 
utes of  debate  on  the  amendment 
equally  divided  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
amendment  is  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [>Ir.  Brown]  dealing 
with  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  I  might  yield  myself,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  chairman.  10  min- 
utes off  the  resolution,  and  then  I  will 
yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  do  this,  but  we  have  used  our 
time  on  the  amendment  and  I  want  to 
move  along.  And  Senator  Brown  has 
indicated  to  me  he  does  not  want  to 
use  a  full  hour,  so  I  am  going  to  talk 
just  a  little  bit.  I  cannot  leave  the 
statements  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man unchallenged  with  reference  to 
what  this  amendnfient  does  and  what  it 
does  not  do.  And  his  argument  with 
reference  to  where  are  the  specifics. 

Frankly,  what  has  happened  is  that 
the  chairman  and  apparently  those  rep- 
resenting the  President  thus  far,  want 
to  keep  this  budget  resolution  intact  in 
terms  of  all  of  the  taxes  and  fees  to  be 
raised.  And  whenever  you  talk  about 
reducing  any  of  those,  the  discussion 
then  occurs  on  the  chairman's  side  and 
the  Democratic  side:  Where  are  the 
specific  cuts? 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  process,  the  specific 
cuts  are  there,  because  there  are  no 
specifics  in  this  budget.  So  our  good 
friend,  the  chairman,  heralded  across 
this  land  that  they  were  improving  the 
President's  proposals  by  cutting  addi- 
tional spending.  I  ask  that  somebody 
look  at  the  budget  resolution  and  see 
where  the  $31  billion  in  new  domestic 
cuts  are?  They  are  in  that  same  little 
black  box.  function  920,  called  allow- 
ances. 

There  is  nothing  in  there  that  says 
where  the  $31  billion  are  coming  from, 
because  the  normal  way  to  handle 
budget  resolutions  is  to  decrease  the 
total  outlays  and  total  budget  author- 
ity of  discretionary  spending  whenever 
you  are  desirous  of  cutting  the  budget. 

Essentially,  who  can  tell  us  that  a 
reconciliation  instruction — this  is 
budget  tease;  let  us  put  it  in  under- 
standable language.  When  we  finish 
this  resolution,  we  will  have  ordered 
the  Energy  Committee,  by  force  of  law; 
Produce  for  your  Government  new  user 
fees  within  your  jurisdiction  amount- 
ing to  a  reduction  of  $752  million  by 
Senator  Wallop's  amendment. 

He  says:  No.  No;  wait  a  minute.  Take 
that  authority,  take  that  order  away, 
and  taken  $752  million  away  from  that 
committee  so  they  do  not  have  to  do 
that. 

You  tell  me  that  anybody  in  the  West 
is  going  to  believe  that  is  not  an  effec- 
tive way  to  deal  with  this  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  the  West  with  ref- 
erence to  jobs.  Tell  me  that  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  saying;  We  do 
not  like  this;  we  hope  the  committees 
do  differently,  is  as  effective  as  taking 
away  the  order  to  the  committee  to 
produce  within  a  certain  number  of 
days  a  bill  that  can  hardly  be  amended 
on  the  floor  that  puts  those  user  fees  in 
place.  And  they  only  have  so  many 
user  fees  within  their  jurisdiction  that 
they  can  do. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  Wallop, 
Domenici,    and   other   amendment   on 


this  side  of  the  aisle  is  the  real  amend- 
ment for  the  West.  And  for  those  who 
are  wondering  whether  they  should 
vote  for  the  West,  the  jobs  that  come 
with  mining  and  grazing,  and  the  other 
things  that  are  being  discriminated 
against  by  the  President  in  his  anti- 
western  proposals.  You  tell  me,  if  is  it 
more  important  for  the  West  that  we 
take  away  from  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee, the  actual  dollar  numbers  and  say 
the  numbers  are  not  there  anymore. 
The  order  to  do  it  is  gone?  Would  you 
think  the  ranchers,  the  miners,  the 
thousands  of  people  employed  by  the 
mining  and  livestock  industries,  would 
stand  up  and  say  horray,  do  that?  And 
then  to  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  say  we  do  not  have  any  jus- 
tification for  it  in  terms  of  affecting 
the  deficit  of  this  country  is  another 
absolute  misstatement  of  the  budget 
resolution. 

We  match  right  up  against  that  $752 
million  reduction  in  the  President's 
add-ons.  And  we  say:  Take  that  much 
out  of  the  budget,  out  of  the  programs 
that  can  be  funded  dollar  for  dollar. 
The  budget  comes  out  the  same,  and 
the  West  says:  Do  not  put  us  out  of 
business  and  they  try  to  put  us  back  in 
business  by  spending  Federal  money. 
Just  take  the  Federal  expenditures 
equal  to  it  out. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was 
to  say  our  $752  million  is— $50  million 
from  Head  Start,  $26  million — do  you 
know  what  would  happen?  Somebody 
would  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  say  that  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. All  you  are  doing  is  lowering  the 
budget  authority  for  the  appropriators 
to  spend  money,  and  you  cannot  tell 
them  where  to  do  it  and  where  not  to 
do  it.  And  that  is  right. 

So  I  just  could  not  let  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman,  get  by  with  the 
so-called  black  box — where  are  the  spe- 
cifics— because  we  will  just  give  it  back 
to  him.  Where  are  the  President's  add- 
on's in  this  budget?  Are  they  there? 
Can  anybody  find  them  in  this  budget. 
They  assume  they  are  there.  They  told 
America  they  are  there.  They  are  not 
in  this  budget.  We  think  they  are  in. 
because  the  appropriations  are  going  to 
find  enough  money  in  these  huge  limits 
they  have  given  them  to  spend  for 
those  programs.  And  they  are  in  func- 
tions that  include  many  other  things. 

Where  are  their  cuts  that  they  pro- 
posed the  other  day,  $31  billion,  to 
make  this  a  better  resolution?  They 
are  not  in  there,  saying  we  have  cut 
this  program  and  that  program.  They 
are  in  function  920,  just  like  the  $752 
million  used  to  keep  this  amendment 
budget  neutral. 

Having  said  that,  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  the  floor.  I  understand  my  friend 
from  Colorado  will  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Parliamentary  inquiry? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  REID.  Senator  Bingaman  has  of- 
fered a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 
Would  it  be  in  order  now  to  make  re- 
marks on  that  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  an 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  to  be  recog- 
nized for  purposes  of  offering  an 
amendment  that  he  has  sponsored. 

Mr.  REID.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  I 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the  Binga- 
man sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  the  limitations  of  our  unanimous 
consent  but.  indeed,  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  wishes  to 
speak  right  now  and  take  a  few  min- 
utes, with  Senator  Domenici's  permis- 
sion. I  will  be  glad  to  wait  a  few  min- 
utes before  I  offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  REID.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  If  the  Senator  will  offer  his 
amendment.  I  will  again  seek  recogni- 
tion to  speak  for  no  more  than  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
proper  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  Senator  Sasser 
thinks  it  is  all  right,  I  just  ask  consent 
Mr.  Reid  speak  for  5  minutes  off  of 
Senator  Bingaman's  time,  and  then  we 
proceed  by  unanimous  consent  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all 
I  extend  my  appreciation  to  my  friend 
from  Colorado,  Senator  Brown  and  also 
to  the  two  managers  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Bingaman,  of  which  I  am  now  a  cospon- 
sor, is  certainly  something  that  is  im- 
portant for  this  body.  In  effect,  what 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  says 
is  that  the  livestock  and  mining  indus- 
tries in  America  are  willing  to  do  their 
fair  share,  but  no  more. 

The  livestock  industry,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
through  6  years  of  very  difficult 
droughts.  They  are  holding  on.  many  of 
them,  by  their  fingernails.  Excessive 
increases  in  the  grazing  fee  will  put 
many  out  of  business. 

The  former  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Cy  Jamison,  had 
begun  developing  a  very  innovative 
plan  that  is  now  being  tested  in  some 
areas  of  the  country.  I  think  it  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  proceed. 

Basically,  what  that  program  would 
do  is  allow  incentives  for  livestock  pro- 
ducers to  improve  range  conditions  and 
protect  riparian  areas.  Those  that  do  a 
good  job  taking  care  of  the  land  while 
raising  livestock  would  benefit  under 
the  fee  formula. 

This  is  an  alternative  which  deserves 
consideration  before  we  proceed.  What- 


ever method  we  ultimately  end  up 
with,  Mr.  President,  it  should  be  one 
where  the  livestock  industry  is  not 
driven  out  of  business. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  next  part  of 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution, 
which  deals  with  royalty  fees  on 
hardrock  mining.  There  is  not  anyone 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find— and  I  say 
this  without  question  or  reservation — 
who  will  say  that  the  mining  industry 
can  withstand  an  8- percent  royalty,  let 
alone  a  12-percent  royalty  on  gross  pro- 
ceeds. That  is  why  it  is  important  that 
we  continue  the  negotiations  with  the 
environmental  community,  the  mining 
community,  and  the  administration  to 
come  up  with  a  formula  that  the  min- 
ing industry  can  live  with. 

We  all  recognize  the  situation  regard- 
ing patents  must  change.  Senator  Do- 
menici and  I  sponsored  legislation  last 
year  that  called  for  revamping  the  way 
the  patents  are  issued;  that  is,  if  they 
are  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
mining,  that  they  would  revert  back  to 
the  Federal  Government;  that  there  be 
some  reclamation  provisions  and  bond- 
ing provisions  that  should  be  in  any 
law  that  is  passed. 

Also,  anything  that  is  done  regarding 
how  much  mining  companies  pay  for 
minerals  taken  from  the  public  lands 
should  be  something  that  takes  invest- 
ment costs  into  consideration.  This  in- 
cludes exploration,  mining,  beneficia- 
tion  and  transportation  costs.  Some 
States  apply  this  net-proceeds  concept 
to  assess  severence  or  proceeds  taxes.  I 
believe  it  is  considerably  more  fair 
than  a  royalty  on  gross  proceeds.  It  is 
a  concept  that  deserves  consideration 
when  we  get  to  this  particular  aspect 
of  the  budget. 

Whatever  our  solution  is.  it  should  be 
something  the  hardrock  mining  indus- 
try can  survive.  In  recent  years  we 
have  turned  the  tables  on  the  trade 
balance  for  certain  hardrock  minerals. 
During  the  last  3  years,  we  have  ex- 
ported more  gold  than  we  imported.  We 
should  make  every  effort  to  sustain 
this  success  and  we  can  only  do  that  if 
we  follow  the  intent  of  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  as  it  relates  to 
hardrock  mining. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

A.MENDME.NT  .NO.  196 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  function  920  to  renect  a 
freeze  of  Federal  dejiartmenl  and  agency 
overhead  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year 
1995.  and  an  adjustment  for  inflation 
through  1998) 
Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.   Brown] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  196. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S2.324.00O.00O. 

On  page  5,  line  2.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,708,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  3.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S4.031. 000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S2.938.000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  5.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S2.947.000.000. 

On  pa^e  5,  line  U.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S2.324.000.000. 

On  page  5,  line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S4.708.000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,031,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S2.938.000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  15.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,947,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  22.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,793,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  23,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,087,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  24,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,225,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  25.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,161,000,000. 

On  pfige  6.  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,970,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,793,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,087,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,225,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,161,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,970,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,793,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,067,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  19,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,225,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  20,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,161,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  21,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,970,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  1,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,793,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  2,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,087,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  3.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,225,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,161,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  5,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,970,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  8,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,793,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$5,880,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$10,105,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  U,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$13,266,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  12,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$16,236,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,793,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  8,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,087,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,225,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,161,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  U.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,970,000,000. 

On  page  41,  line  17.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,324,000,000. 


decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 


On  page  41,  line  18, 
$1,793,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  24, 
$4,708,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  25. 
$4,087,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  6, 
$4,031,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  7, 
$4,225,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  13. 
S2,938,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  14, 
$3,161,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  20, 
$2,947,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  21, 
$2,970,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  13, 
$4,031,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  14, 
$4,225,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  16, 
$2,938,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  17, 
$3,161,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  20, 
$2,947,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  21, 
$2,970,000,000. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  this  par- 
ticular amendment  responds  to  the  re- 
quest for  specifics  and  for  efforts  to 
bring  the  deficit  in  line.  When  the 
President  offered  his  challenge  to  the 
Congress  to  come  up  with  specific  pro- 
posals that  would  in  detail  spell  out 
how  this  country  could  deal  with  this 
very  serious  deficit  problem,  we  came 
together  with  a  deficit  reduction  pack- 
age totaling  $679  billion.  Obviously  not 
all  of  the  117  provisions  that  we  include 
in  that  bill  will  be  offered.  But  we  have 
picked  out  at  least  some  of  them  that 
I  think  cover  the  various  areas  that 
our  deficit  reduction  package  deals 
with. 

This  particular  one  is  one  that  deals 
with  overhead,  and  the  amendment  be- 
fore the  body  is  one  that  suggests  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  not  increase 
Government  overhead  expense  for  ad- 
ministering programs  for  the  next  2 
years  and  then  allow  cost-of-living  for 
the  next  3. 

Is  that  realistic,  Mr.  President?  The 
facts  are  these:  Civilian  employment 
by  Government,  in  other  words  the 
number  of  Government  employees  that 
we  have,  is  going  to  be  reduced  by 
100,000,  according  to  the  President's 
hiring  freeze.  Along  with  that  100,000 
reduction,  which  is  already  con- 
templated in  this  bill,  will  come  lower 
costs  with  regard  to  travel,  with  regard 
to  the  various  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation, with  regard  to  rent,  with  regard 
to  heat,  with  regard  to  supplies,  with 
regard  to  printing.  Specifically  for 
those  who  follow  it.  Government  object 
class  No.  20  and  object  class  No.  30,  as 
you  go  through  it. 

This  amendment  is  quite  specific. 
What  we  are  dealing  with  is  a  question 
of  travel,  transportation,  rent,  utili- 
ties, office  supplies  and  other  adminis- 
trative costs. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot  control 
overhead  spending  with  100,000  reduc- 
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tion  in  personnel,  if  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  suggest  we  simply  go  a  couple  years 
without  increasing  it,  then  this  Con- 
gi;pss  does  not  have  the  courage  to  face 
up  to  any  cuts.  This  ought  to  be  an 
easy  one. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et took  a  look  at  this  amendment  and 
suggested  that  it  would  save  approxi- 
mately $46  billion.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  took  a  look  at  it  and  es- 
timated it  lower.  As  I  think  many 
Americans  who  are  watching  today  will 
appreciate,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  are  different  people. 
They  have  different  focuses  and  some- 
times they  differ  in  their  estimates. 
They  came  up  with  a  $26.6  billion  sav- 
ings for  this  amendment. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  was  raised 
by  the  Democratic  majority  staff  in 
the  Budget  Committee  is  the  potential 
that  this  figure  might  be  difficult  to 
obtain  or  that  it  might  overlap  in  some 
other  efforts.  They  estimated  that 
there  could  well  be  some  overlapping 
and  that  there  was  clearly  $16.2  billion 
in  savings  that  did  not  in  any  way 
overlap.  Thus,  that  is  what  is  included 
in  this  amendment:  Total  savings  of 
$16.2  billion  over  the  space  of  5  years 
simply  by  controlling  overhead  ex- 
penses. 

It  is  related  to  specific  budget  cat- 
egories that  we  operate  under.  I  believe 
it  is  not  a  large  estimate.  It  is  the  low- 
est estimate  of  what  this  kind  of  con- 
trol ought  to  bring. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  address  this  fur- 
ther in  later  comments.  But  I  think 
while  we  are  so  tight  on  time,  at  this 
point,  I  would  like  to  yield  some  of  the 
time  that  I  have  on  this  amendment  to 
other  Senators  who  have  other  amend- 
ments who  will  not  have  time  to  ad- 
dress them  or  bring  them  before  the 
body.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  con- 
tinue pointing  out  specifics  of  where 
cuts  can  and  I  believe  should  be  made. 
I  have  filed  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
that  deals  specifically  with  that.  The 
amendment  that  I  reference  today 
seeks  a  25-percent  across-the-board  cut 
in  the  fiscal  year  1994  legislative 
branch  budget  from  the  fiscal  year  1993 
levels.  The  amendment  provides  for  an 
increase  for  inflation  for  each  subse- 
quent year  through  1998. 

This  amendment  gives  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  act  immediately  on 
what  I  believe  the  people  of  Idaho  and 
all  Americans  are  demanding;  that 
Congress  get  its  own  financial  house  in 
order  and  reduce  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment first  before  it  considers  placing 


additional   burdens   on  American   tax- 
payers. 

I  have  received  countless  letters  and 
the  phones  in  the  office  have  been  ring- 
ing off  the  hook  with  one  simple  mes- 
sage from  my  constituents:  Cut  spend- 
ing first.  What  better  place  to  start 
than  Congress?  What  better  time  to 
begin  than  right  now? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  speaking  in  support  of  the 
Brown  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  yielded  part  of 
his  time  on  the  Brown  amendment  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  speak  on  an- 
other amendment  but  it  is  off  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SASSER.  May  I  ask,  no  other 
amendment  is  pending  other  than  the 
Brown  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  simply  consuming  time  allo- 
cated to  the  Brown  amendment  to 
speak  on  an  amendment  that  is  not 
pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  KEMPTHORNE.  Mr.  President, 
to  continue,  what  better  place  to  start 
than  Congress  and  what  better  time  to 
begin  than  right  now?  The  American 
people  have  given  us  a  clear  message 
that  they  are  weary  of  ever-growing 
Federal  budgets,  ever-rising  levels  of 
spending. 

In  1950,  the  Federal  Government  was 
spending  $1,500  for  every  person  in  the 
country.  By  1990,  it  was  spending  $4,700 
per  person.  As  a  share  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Federal  spending  rose 
from  15  percent  of  total  output  in  1950 
to  more  than  25  percent  of  GNP  in  1992. 
This  Congress  has,  with  little  regard  to 
the  deficit,  mortgaged  the  American 
future  and  now  seeks  to  foreclose  on 
American  businesses. 

Are  the  American  people  justified  in 
their  anger  over  spending  that  is  abso- 
lutely out  of  control? 

You  bet  they  are.  And  Congress  can- 
not control  its  insatiable  appetite  for 
spending  and  the  proof  is  right  here  in 
our  own  budget.  In  this  time  when  the 
President  asks  the  people  to  lower 
their  financial  expectations  and  sac- 
rifice, should  not  this  Congress  show 
that  we  are  willing  as  a  group  to  lead 
the  way  for  the  American  people?  We 
should  and  must  be  an  example  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  by  proving  that  we 
are  capable  of  controlling  our  own 
spending. 

Congress  appropriates  over  $2  billion 
a  year  for  the  functions  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  This  year  those  legislative 
branch  outlays  will  total  $2,275  billion. 
In  the  past  decade,  the  increases  in  leg- 
islative branch  appropriations  have 
more  than  doubled  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. A  25-percent  cut  would  allow  for  a 
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budget  slightly  above  inflation  ad- 
justed 1982  level.  Since  then,  the  legis- 
lative branch  budget  has  increased  95 
percent.  However,  over  the  same  pe- 
riod, the  consumer  price  index  rose 
only  44.4  percent.  The  savings  sug- 
gested by  this  amendment  are  real  and 
significant,  $60  to  $85  million  in  each 
year  from  1994  to  1998.  The  total  sav- 
ings suggested  by  this  amendment 
would  total  cuts  equivalent  to  $2.2  bil- 
lion. 

Many  will  argue  that  the  Congress 
has  already  cut  its  budget,  but  the 
budget  has  not  been  cut  in  a  way  that 
demonstrates  to  the  people  that  there 
is  a  new  spirit  of  fiscal  responsibility 
on  the  Hill. 

The  CBO  estimates  actual  expendi- 
tures during  fiscal  1993  will  be  a  mere 
6.5  percent  below  the  1992  level.  Be- 
sides, those  cuts  come  from  book- 
keeping shifts  and  associated  agencies 
budgets  and  not  from  cuts  in  congres- 
sional operations. 

President  Clinton,  in  "Putting  Peo- 
ple First,"  said  that  he  would  reduce 
White  House  staff  by  25  percent,  and  he 
challenged  Congress  to  do  the  same. 
After  the  election  when  asked  about 
President  Clinton,  I  said  I  would  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  cooperation  on  areas 
of  mutual  agreement.  Well,  President 
Clinton,  I  say  that  I  am  here  to  extend 
that  hand  of  cooperation  and  to  take 
you  up  on  your  challenge.  Both  the 
White  House  and  Congress  should  be 
cut  25  percent. 

In  a  Newsweek  article  published  on 
March  22,  Rich  Thomas,  the  author,  de- 
tailed some  of  the  waste  and  excess  in 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government.  He  reminds 
us  that  although  family  farms  and 
farmers  have  taken  a  terrible  hit  in  the 
last  several  decades,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  still  maintains  one  em- 
ployee for  every  five  farmers.  We  might 
do  more  for  farmers  by  hiring  them 
five  farm  employees  than  by  making 
them  support  five  Department  of  Agri- 
culture workers  who  burden  them  with 
regulations  and  redtape. 

The  Japanese  parliament,  the  Diet, 
with  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  has  one  tenth  the  staff  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

There  is  a  lot  of  anguish  involved  in 
real  budget  cutting,  but  there  is  a  lot 
of  anguish  in  America.  Our  deficit  is 
out  of  control  and  our  own  free-for-all 
spending  is  the  cause.  We  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  ourselves.  Tough  choices 
will  have  to  be  made,  but  you  know 
those  tough  choices  are  made  in  Amer- 
ican business  every  day.  American 
business  is  downsizing,  getting  lean 
and  learning  to  live  with  less  and 
learning  to  compete.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  do.  We  have  to  get  lean  and  we 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  less. 

The  rate  of  growth  in  the  operation 
of  the  Senate  alone  exceeds  the  rate  of 
growth  in  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  ag- 
riculture programs.  It  is  my  hope  that 


this  spending  reduction  will  be  an  im- 
petus to  streamlining  and  improving 
the  way  Washington  works.  Specifi- 
cally, this  amendment  should  guide 
and  give  weight  to  recommendations 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  Congress  due  out  in  Decem- 
ber to  reform  costly  committee  sys- 
tems of  both  the  House  and  Senate  and 
to  reduce  redundant  and  often  confus- 
ing procedures  in  committees  and  on 
the  House  and  Senate  floors. 

We  all  know  that  the  budget  must  be 
balanced.  Even  the  President  knows 
that  it  must  be  balanced.  He  chooses  to 
forestall  the  inevitable  with  tax  pro- 
posals and  spending  proposals,  but  even 
he  believes  that  the  budget  must  be 
balanced.  Balancing  the  budget  will  re- 
quire a  shared  sacrifice,  and  I  suggest 
that  this  body  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  American 
people,  yes,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  can  cut  its  budget.  Yes,  the  Con- 
gress can  sacrifice.  And,  yes,  a  25-per- 
cent cut  in  Congress'  budget  is  the 
right  start.  I  commend  President  Clin- 
ton for  taking  the  needed  first  step  by 
announcing  he  would  cut  White  House 
staff  by  25  percent.  While  some  doubt 
whether  or  not  this  will  actually  be  ac- 
complished, I  think  it  was  a  gesture 
that  the  American  people  welcomed. 
The  American  people  are  now  waiting 
to  see  if  Congress  has  the  courage  and 
the  determination  to  lead  this  country 
out  of  its  budget  problems.  They  want 
results,  not  political  posturing.  This 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  produce 
$2.2  billion  in  savings  to  the  American 
people.  With  those  savings,  we  can 
spare  the  American  people  more  taxes. 
Just  think,  with  just  this  act  we  can 
make  a  difference. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  decision 
that  must  be  made. 

I  yield  back  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SHELBY).  The  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BRO\\'N.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  cou- 
rageous amendment.  If  the  amendment 
which  he  proposes  passes— it  simply 
implements  President  Clinton's  sugges- 
tion—Congress will  still  have  a  staff 
that  is  6  to  7  times  bigger  than  any  na- 
tion in  the  world  has  for  their  legisla- 
tive body.  Let  me  repeat  that.  We  will 
still  have,  even  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  a  staff  that  is  6  to  7  times  big- 
ger than  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth. 

I  cannot  believe  there  are  many 
Americans  who  could  look  at  the  con- 
gressional operation  and  not  feel  that 
the  25-percent  cut  as  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  not  only  rea- 
sonable but  perhaps  that  Congress 
should  do  much  more  than  that.  One 
thing  I  do  know,  leadership  is  all  about 
setting  an  example,  and  until  this  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  provide  the  kind  of 
leadership  in  dealing  with  their  own 
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expenditures  that  they  axe  asking 
other  people  in  this  country  to  do,  we 
are  simply  not  going  to  have  the  suc- 
cess this  Nation  demands. 

Many  Americans  as  they  listen  to 
this  budget  debate  must  wonder  about 
the  figures.  The  truth  is  this,  Mr. 
President.  We  have  proposed  before  us 
not  a  budget  that  dramatically  cuts 
the  deficit  but  one  that  increases 
spending. 

Let  me  be  specific.  The  President's 
proposal  calls  for  $315  billion  of  new 
spending  or  increases  in  spending  over 
the  5-year  plan.  That  is,  expenditures  5 
years  from  now  will  be  $315  billion  a 
year  more  than  they  are  in  this  current 
budget  cycle.  We  are  not  cutting  spend- 
ing, as  has  been  advertised  for  this 
budget.  What  we  are  doing  is  increas- 
ing it  at  a  slower  rate  than  we  might 
have. 

If  Americans,  the  working  men  and 
women  across  this  country,  view  our 
accounting  system  with  some  skep- 
ticism, it  is  understandable.  I  do  not 
fault  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  The  truth  is  that  the  Budg- 
et Act  has  spelled  out  the  way  we  are 
required  to  calculate  deficits,  deficit 
reduction,  expenditures,  revenue,  out- 
lays. All  of  that  is  spelled  out.  What 
the  Budget  Committee  has  done  is  sim- 
ply followed  the  rules  and  laws  that 
this  Congress  has  passed. 

But  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  way 
this  has  been  put  together.  Americans 
are  misled  about  what  we  are  doing  to 
the  budget.  The  Presidents  proposal 
calls  for  huge  increases  in  spending  and 
thus  the  strong  interest  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  and  I  believe  it  is  shared  by 
all  Americans,  whether  they  are  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans,  of  trying  to  find 
additional  specific  areas  to  trim  waste 
and  to  control  the  increases  in  spend- 
ing. 

Another  specific  I  think  is  offered  to 
us  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Senator  Craig]  to  whom  I 
would  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  for  yielding.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  Senators  remarks  and 
efforts  of  providing  very  specific  cuts, 
not  only  to  the  Senate  but  to  the 
President,  who  ha^  asked  for  just  that 
in  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  a  run- 
away Federal  budget,  a  runaway  Fed- 
eral debt. 

Let  me  also  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
who  has  just  spoken,  who,  in  the  words 
of  my  Colorado  colleague,  has  moved 
forward  with  a  very  courageous  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  easy  in  the  Senate  or 
the  House  to  talk  about  real  cuts  be- 
cause in  a  personal  way  we  know  that 
they  mean  real  people.  We  know  our 
staffs  and  work  with  them  on  a  daily 
basis,  and  I  am  sure  the  workload  of- 


tentimes says  we  do  not  have  enough 
staff  to  go  around.  But  we  also  know 
that  in  the  private  sector,  any  com- 
pany, if  it  were  in  the  kind  of  trouble 
financially  in  its  inability  to  balance 
its  budget  or  show  a  profitable  bottom 
line  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Federal  Government,  is 
engaged  this  very  moment  in 
downsizing,  downsizing  at  a  very  rapid 
pace,  moving  its  work  force  out  and  off 
from  its  payroll. 

The  only  entity  in  the  United  States 
today  that  is  growing  at  any  rate  at  all 
is  the  Federal  Government  and  Federal 
employment.  Let  me  suggest  that  even 
with  the  proposed  cuts  our  President 
has  come  up  with  through  attrition  in 
Federal  employment,  based  on  new  pro- 
grams, new  concepts,  new  spendings 
that  this  President  heis  advocated,  my 
guess  is  at  the  end  of  4  years  Federal 
employment  will  be  larger  then  than  it 
is  today. 

So  that  150,000  employees  will  not  be 
missed  in  essence  in  sheer  numbers  be- 
cause they  will  be  replaced  by  new  em- 
ployees for  new  or  different  programs. 

I  am  at  this  moment  speaking  to  an 
amendment  that  I  have  filed  at  the 
desk  that  is  in  keeping  with  specific 
cuts  recommended  by  our  President 
and  certainly  fitting  into  the  total 
package  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  presented. 

I  am  talking  about  an  old  concept.  I 
am  talking  about  an  idea  that  has  been 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
probably  every  year  since  its  passage 
in  1931.  I  am  talking  about  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  an  act  that  required  that 
the  minimum  wage  rates  paid  in  each 
classification  of  laborer  or  mechanic 
on  federally  financed  construction,  re- 
pair, and  alteration  contracts  be  deter- 
mined by  a  locally  prevailing  wage  so 
established  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Since  1931  and  the  enactment  of  that 
legislation,  there  have  been  a  myriad 
of  changes  in  labor  law,  additions  and 
subtractions  to  that  labor  law.  But  pre- 
vailing wage  under  Davis-Bacon  has  al- 
ways stayed.  Why?  Because  federally 
funded  contracts  were  always  substan- 
tially more  inflated  than  the  private 
contracts.  It  was  designed  to  operate 
that  way.  One  of  the  reasons  it  was  de- 
signed to  operate  that  way  in  the  1930's 
was  to  pull  this  country  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  recession,  to  put  men  and 
women  back  to  work  at  a  livable  wage 
on  which  they  could  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

No  longer  does  that  environment  and 
no  longer  does  that  situation  exist. 
Yet,  the  disparity  in  wage  and  wage- 
setting  rates  clearly  exists  today,  as  it 
did  in  1931,  as  Davis-Bacon,  the  act  it- 
self, was  intended  to  address. 

What  does  it  mean?  What  would  it 
mean  if  in  fact  every  contract  for  con- 
struction under  these  categories  were 
let  in  the  private  sector  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  first  Clinton  admin- 


istration? What  would  it  mean  to  the 
Federal  taxpayers  and  to  the  budget  of 
this  country?  It  is  estimated  on  the 
low  side  that  it  would  represent  a  re- 
duction in  Federal  expenditure  of 
about  $3.2  billion. 

Does  it  mean  that  working  men  and 
women  would  be  paid  less?  Yes.  in  cer- 
tain categories,  it  means  just  that.  But 
it  does  mean  they  would  receive  the 
same  amount  of  pay  in  a  federally  con- 
tracted job  that  they  do  in  a  privately 
contracted  job  just  across  the  street  in 
the  same  town,  in  the  same  labor  area. 

Then,  obviously,  the  question  has  to 
be  asked,  Mr.  President:  Why  the  dif- 
ference today?  Why  the  disparity?  The 
disparity  exists  by  an  antiquated  law 
that  no  longer  fits  the  environment  of 
the  work  force  in  America.  But  because 
of  the  largess  of  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, we  have  debated  this  issue  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  every  year  since  1931 
with  no  changes  being  made. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  this  President  is 
driving  toward  deficit  reduction,  at  a 
time  when  I  hope  he  is  leading  the  Con- 
gress in  that  direction,  let  me  suggest 
to  this  President  that,  if  he  truly 
means  to  make  meaningful  cuts  in  the 
budget,  bring  down  the  deficit,  bring 
down  the  debt,  one  of  the  ways  to  do  it 
is  to  put  Federal  construction  and  pri- 
vate construction  on  an  equal  footing. 

That  is  just  the  dollar  side.  That  is 
just  the  $3.2  billion  inside  the  Federal 
budget.  What  about  other  kinds  of 
things  that  happen  out  there?  What 
about  the  anticompetitive  nature  that 
oftentimes  drives  the  private  sector 
out  because  they  cannot  compete  in 
this  environment?  Well,  there  would  be 
a  greater  chance  of  that  going  away 
and  creating  a  great  deal  more  equal 
footing  than  the  kind  that  is  currently 
represented  in  the  law. 

What  about  the  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  of  paperwork  that  is  required 
just  to  stay  in  compliance  with  the 
processes  of  Davis-Bacon?  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  millions 
of  dollars  by  the  CBO.  all  of  them  mak- 
ing sure  that  Federal  construction  falls 
within  the  categories.  That  is  on  the 
Federal  side. 

What  about  the  private  side,  the  pri- 
vate contractor  that  wants  to  bid  a 
Federal  contract  and  needs  to  make 
sure  they  are  in  full  compliance  of  the 
law  so  they  do  not  fall  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Department  of 
Labor?  What  about  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  are  being  spent  there  on  an 
annual  basis? 

Our  Pi-esident  talks  about  economic 
stimulus.  Much  of  the  stimulus  was  to 
attempt  to  generate  jobs  in  the  private 
sector,  but  the  problem  with  generat- 
ing jobs  in  the  private  sector  with  pub- 
lic dollars  is  that  they  are  done  at  an 
inflated  rate.  They  are  done  not  in  a 
competitive  environment,  not  equal  to 
the  private  job  just  across  the  street 


from  the  Federal  work  site,  but  done  in 
a  25-  to  35-percent  more  costly 
approach. 

That  is  why  more  than  ever  before 
amending  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  chang- 
ing it  by  striking  it  from  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act,  makes  all  the 
sense  in  the  world. 

What  happens  in  fiscal  1994?  Well,  in 
budget  authority,  it  is  down  by  $460 
million:  fiscal  1995,  down  by  $470  mil- 
lion; fiscal  1996,  down  by  $470  million. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  real  cuts, 
real  cuts  in  a  Federal  budget,  real  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
Through  1997  and  1998,  you  gain  the  cu- 
mulative effect  of  $3.2  billion.  That  is 
why  I  came  forward  today  to  offer  this 
particular  amendment  to  budget  rec- 
onciliation. 

If  our  President  is  sincere,  and  I 
truly  believe  he  is,  if  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  sincere  in  what 
they  do,  then  I  think  it  is  so  fundamen- 
tally important  that  this  amendment 
pass  for  the  first  time  since  1931. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  ago  you 
heard  the  1872  mining  law  talked 
about,  the  language  of  obsolescence 
was  used,  language  that  was  not  in 
tune  with  modern  day  thinking.  Let 
me  suggest  to  you  that  amending  a  law 
that  was  written  in  1931  that  has  dem- 
onstrated its  almost  impossible  nature 
to  administer  over  the  years,  studies 
done  way  back  in  the  forties,  the  fif- 
ties, sixties,  studies  as  current  as  the 
mideighties  saying  the  Department  of 
Labor  still  had  not  devised  the  right 
formula  creating  the  equitability  of 
the  application  of  the  Federal  con- 
struction costs  so  you  could  gain  a  true 
prevailing  wage.  But  because  we  al- 
ways have  a  little  extra  money  to  bor- 
row and  a  little  extra  money  to  spend, 
we  have  paid  the  billions  of  dollars. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  I  agree 
with  when  Ross  Perot  steps  forward  to 
speak  as  he  did  last  night;  that  is,  that 
we  ought  to  run  a  lean  machine,  that 
we  ought  not  to  take  from  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  that  which  we  should  not 
to  run  the  essentials  of  Government. 
Why  should  we  inflate  Federal  con- 
struction work  by  $3.2  billion  more 
than  its  equivalent  if  it  were  operated 
in  the  private  sector,  which  on  the  con- 
struction job  men  and  women  find 
clearly  workable,  high  quality  paying 
jobs  in  the  private  sector?  I  suggest  we 
not. 

Last  night  Ross  Perot  spoke  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution that  I  and  others  have  been 
champion  of  for  a  good  number  of 
years.  How  do  you  get  to  a  balanced 
budget?  You  get  there  by  taking  out  of 
Federal  law  antiquated  law  that  drives 
the  spending  process,  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

You  guarantee  in  the  law  the  protec- 
tion of  the  workers,  and  we  did  that 
with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938. 

We  did  that  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  of  1935  and  amendments 
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to  that  in  1947  and  1959.  We  made  darn 
sure  throughout  the  years  that  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try were  treated  fairly  and  equitably  in 
the  workplace.  We  allowed  them  collec- 
tive bargaining  because  we  thought  it 
was  a  right  and  a  responsibility  and 
that  is  in  the  workplace.  That  is  the 
dynamics.  But  on  top  of  it  all,  we  said 
if  you  are  employed  on  a  federally  paid 
for  work  site  in  a  federally  paid  for  job, 
you  will  be  paid  an  extra  higher  wage 
under  Davis-Bacon  because  of  a  for- 
mula that  exists.  That  extra  higher 
wage  today  costs  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  over  the  lifetime  of  the  4-year 
budget  that  we  are  talking  about  here 
or  4  years  of  budgets  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  approximately  $3.2  bil- 
lion. 

So  when  amendments  are  called  up  to 
vote  late  tomorrow  under  this  UC,  I 
will  call  this  amendment  up  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  on  it  here.  Senators 
will  have  a  real,  fair,  and  balanced  op- 
portunity to  cut  approximately  $3.2  bil- 
lion from  a  budget  and  bring  about 
meaningful  savings,  savings  of  the  kind 
that  are  offered  in  the  amendment  and 
my  colleague  from  Colorado.  Senator 
Brown,  by  my  colleague  from  Idaho, 
the  junior  Senator,  Senator 
Kempthorne. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  real  cuts, 
not  resolutions  that  speak  of  holding, 
keeping,  maintaining,  assuring  that 
certain  things  will  or  will  not  happen. 
These  are  line-by-line,  dollar-per-dollar 
cuts  based  on  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice figures  that  show  the  true  cost  of 
Davis-Bacon  applied  to  the  different 
areas  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
can  get  more  specific.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  other  way  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  President  Clinton  when  he 
said,  "Show  me  your  specifics  and  I 
will  take  a  look  at  them,"  than  the 
way  we  presented  these  amendments 
this  afternoon.  They  are  real  cuts. 

The  American  people  need  to  record 
them  as  that  and  they  certainly  need 
to  speak  to  their  Senators  as  to  adher- 
ing to  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
down  the  deficit,  moving  us  toward  a 
balanced  budget  and  reducing  the  over- 
all debt  and,  most  assuredly,  reducing 
the  overall  demand  on  the  American 
taxpayer.  The  dynamics  of  it  and  econ- 
omy in  the  workplace  rest  in  the  bal- 
ance. This  is  one  real  approach  toward 
accomplishing  that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  when  this 
amendment  is  called  for  a  vote  to  stand 
up  and  cut  from  the  Federal  budget 
over  the  next  4  years  in  real  dollar  cuts 
$3.2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  additional 
material  on  this. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  March  17. 1993. 
Dear  Colleague:  When  S.  Con.  Res.  18.  the 
FY   1994  Budget  Resolution,   comes   to  the 


noor.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  save  S3.3 
billion  in  outlays  over  five  years  by  repeal- 
ing the  Davis-Bacon  Act  of  1931. 

Contrary  to  its  legislative  intent,  the  Act 
does  not  protect  local  contractors  and  local 
labor  markets  from  unfair,  itinerant  com- 
petition. In  fact.  Davis-Bacon  reserves  the 
$50  billion  market  of  federal  contracting— 
and  much  more  once  you  factor  in  state-,  lo- 
cally-, and  privately-matched  funds— for  a 
small  club  of  large  contractors  that  milk  the 
federal  procurement  system  by  following 
Davis-Bacon  projects  all  around  the  country, 
benefitting  fi-om  a  set  of  rules  and  a  bureau- 
cratic process  that  shut  the  local  competi- 
tion out  of  the  bidding  process. 

Davis-Bacon  discourages  small  and  minor- 
ity-owned firms  from  bidding  on  federal 
projects.  In  so  doing,  it  closes  the  door  of  job 
opportunity  on  those  entry-level  workers 
who  are  most  in  need  of  help  up  to  the  first 
rung  of  the  economic  ladder,  by  shutting  out 
those  employers  which,  experience  shows, 
are  the  most  likely  to  bring  them  into  the 
work  force  and  teach  them  skills. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  applies  to  virtually 
all  construction,  alteration,  repair,  and  reha- 
bilitation, that  receives  any  amount^ln 
some  cases,  even  very  small  matching 
amounts— of  federal  funding.  It  applies  to 
about  a  fifth  of  all  construction  activity  In 
America,  and  to  tiny  painting  and  decorat- 
ing contracts  as  much  as  to  heavy  and  high- 
way construction. 

While  it  may  be  relatively  obscure  to  most, 
Davis-Bacon  actually  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
vasive, pernicious  influences  in  federal  con- 
tracting. Its  repeal  would  be  a  simple  matter 
of  economy,  efficiency,  and  competition  in 
government  contracting,  and  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  policy  change  that  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  ever  to  get  deficits  under 
control. 

Im  including  some  additional  materials 
with  this  letter  and  look  forward  to  your  co- 
sponsorship  and  support  of  this  affiendment. 
If  you  have  questions,  or  to  cosponsor,  please 
contact  Damon  Tobias  or  Ann  Mires  of  my 
staff  at  4-2752. 
Sincerely, 

Larry  e.  Craig. 

Craig  Amendment  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolltion  18  To  Save  Federal  Con- 
struction Costs  Through  Lncreased  Com- 
PErmoN  With  Repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  of  1931 

Current  law.— The  Davis-Bacon  Act  re- 
quires that  the  minimum  wage  rates  paid  on 
federally-financed  construction  projects  val- 
ued at  more  than  J2.000  be  based  on  "prevail- 
ing" rates.  "Prevailing"  rates,  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  (DOL)  for  the  various 
classes  of  mechanics  and  laborers,  are  often 
arbitrary  or  based  on  union  rates,  rather 
than  on  comprehensive  surveys. 

Proposal.— Repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  of 
1931  (and  conform  the  Copeland  Act  of  1934). 
to  reduce  Federal  construction  costs  through 
more-open  competition. 

Reasons  for  adoption  of  plan.— 

(1)  Davis-Bacon  unnecessarily  inflates  fed- 
eral construction  costs  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year. 

(2)  Small  employers  are  burdened  with 
hundreds  of  pages  of  paperwork  by  being  re- 
quired to  report  virtually  every  detail  of 
their  payrolls  to  the  government  on  a  week- 
ly basis. 

(3)  Davis-Bacon  has  a  disproportionate,  ad- 
verse impact  on  women,  minorities,  dis- 
located workers,  and  training-level  job  aspi- 
rants, who  are  most  often  hired  by  small  and 
minority  firms. 
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(4)  Rather  than  reflect  local  labor  stand- 
ards and  protect  local  employers  as  intended. 
Davis-Bacon  disrupts  local  labor  markets 
and  disadvantages  local  contractors. 

(5)  A  small  number  of  large  contractors 
specializing  in  following  Davis-Bacon 
projects  around  the  country  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  small,  often  minority-owned, 
businesses. 

(6)  Small,  nonunion  contractors  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  bid  on  federal  projects  with  out- 
moded, "union-speak"  work  rules.  Most  do 
not  categorize  each  employees  and  every 
task  by  rigid  craft  distinctions,  especially 
for  less-skilled  tasks. 

(7)  Any  justification  that  originally  existed 
for  Davis-Bacon  has  been  mooted  subse- 
quently by  enactment  of  the  minimum  wage, 
an  elaborate  federal  procurement  system, 
and  changes  in  the  economy  and  industry 
practices. 

(6)  DOL  frequently  issues  out-of-date  deter- 
minations and  cannot  reasonably  issue 
10.000-20.000  accurate  determinations  a  year, 
each  covering  multiple  worker  categories. 

(9)  The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
and  others  have  recommended  repeal. 

Savings: 
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BACKGROUND  ON  THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT  OF  1931 
AND  WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  REPEALED 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  of  1931  requires  that 
the  minimum  wage  rates  paid  to  each  sepa- 
rate classification  of  laborer  or  mechanic  on 
federally-financed  construction,  repair,  and 
alteration  contracts  be  those  determined  to 
be  locally  "prevailing"  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Often  these  rates  are  significantly 
higher  than  the  actual  averages  for  the  lo- 
cality. The  last  major  amendments  to  the 
Act  were  enacted  in  1935. 

ECONOMIC.  INDUSTRY,  AND  LEGAL 
OBSOLESCENCE 

Davis-Bacon  was  a  Depression-era  response 
to  reports  that  unscrupulous,  fly-by-night 
contractors  were  hauling  gangs  of  "itin- 
erant, cheap,  bootleg  labor"  around  the 
country  to  undercut  local  firms  on  federal 
public  work  projects,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  little  other  new  construction. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  predated  virtually  all 
of  today's  basic  worker  protections,  includ- 
ing the  minimum  wage  (Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938).  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively (National  Labor  Relations  Act  (NRLA) 
of  1W5,  with  major  amendments  in  1947  and 
1959).  and  special  construction  industry  rules 
(incorporated  into  the  NLRA).  Davis-Bacon 
was  the  first  federal  wage  law  to  apply  to 
nongovernmental  workers. 

Unlike  the  1920s  and  before,  there  are  now 
numerous  barriers  to  a  fly-by-night,  itin- 
erant contractor  who  would  seek  to  win  a 
federal  contract  by  offering  an  irresponsibly 
low  bid  based  in  part  on  exploitative  wages 
and  shoddy  workmanship.  Nothing  even  re- 
motely resembling  today's  elaborate  federal 
procurement  process  (which  includes 
prequalification  and  determination  of  con- 
tractor responsibility  in  order  to  bid  on  gov- 
ernment contracts)  existed  when  Davis- 
Bacon  was  enacted. 

Today,  federal  and  federally-assisted  con- 
struction accounts  for  about  a  fifth  of  all 


construction.  Like  the  economy  in  general, 
construction  is  far  more  diversified  than  in 
the  1930s  and  has  evolved  more  flexible  work 
assignments. 

In  private  sector  construction  today,  un- 
like Davis-Bacon  construction,  craft  lines 
are  not  rigid  and  a  single,  semi-skilled 
"helper"  may  assist,  in  turns,  a  skilled  jour- 
neyman plumber,  electrician,  and  carpenter. 
Much  training  today  is  on-the-job  and  cross- 
disciplinary.  Such  practices  maximize  em- 
ployment and  training  opportunities. 

While  implementation  last  year  of  the  DOL 
regulation  allowing  the  restricted  use  of 
helpers  will  allow  federal  projects  to  reflect 
prevailing  Industry  practices  more  accu- 
rately. Davis-Bacon  still  generally  requires 
strict  assignment  of.  and  payroll  reporting 
on.  workers  on  a  rigid  craft-by-craft  basis. 

ANTI-COMPETITIVE  EFFECTS 

The  Act  discourages  many  small  and  mi- 
nority-owned firms  from  even  bidding  on  fed- 
eral work,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  competition 
that  further  drives  up  costs.  The  anti-small 
business  bias  that  has  developed  in  the  oper- 
ation of  Davis-Bacon  becomes  especially  un- 
conscionable in  light  of  the  fact  that  firms 
with  9  or  fewer  people  make  up  about  80%  of 
all  construction  industry  employers. 

The  high  costs  Davis-Bacon  incurs  by  often 
requiring  above-truly-prevailing  wages  and 
needless  paperwork  have  been  exhaustively 
documented.  However,  because  of  the  near- 
impossibility  of  proving  a  negative,  the  costs 
of  foregone  competition— the  greater  econ- 
omy and  higher  quality  that  would  result 
from  more  contractors  competing  for  more 
contracts — can  rarely  be  estimated.  The  two 
most  conservative  and  frequently-reported 
cost  estimates,  those  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  and  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  did  not  even  attempt  to  quan- 
tify the  costs  of  foregone  competition. 

Even  more  unfortunate  is  the  human  cost 
of  foregone  competition.  Women,  minorities, 
dislocated  workers,  entry-  and  training-level 
job  aspirants,  who  are  most  in  need  of  help 
up  the  first  rungs  of  the  economic  ladder, 
enter  the  work  force  principally  through 
small  businesses.  Yet  Davis-Bacon  slams  the 
door  of  employment  opportunity  on  these 
Americans. 

CONTRARY  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  INTENT 

The  clearly-expressed  and  long-repeated 
purpose  of  Davis-Bacon  was  to  reflect  locally 
prevailing  labor  standards  and  to  protect 
local  workers  and  employers  from  itinerants 
"poaching"  on  local  work  and  artificially 
driving  down  local  wages,  by  cutthroat  bid- 
ding on  government  contracts  sizeable 
enough  to  distort  local  markets. 

Whatever  justification  originally  may  have 
existed  for  Davis-Bacon,  the  Act  has  come  to 
work  diametrically  counter  to  its  original 
purpose.  Studies  have  found  that,  instead  of 
preserving  Jobs  for  local  workers  and  con- 
tractors, the  Act  actually  makes  it  more 
likely  that  non-local  firms  will  work  on  pub- 
lic projects.  In  his  scholarly  1986  study  for 
the  Wharton  School.  Prevailing  Wage  Legis- 
lation. Armand  J.  Thieblot  found  that  local 
contractors  perform  a  higher  percentage  of 
private  contracts  than  they  do  Davis-Bacon 
jobs.  GAO  made  a  similar  finding  in  its  hall- 
mark 1979  report. 

For  example:  A  contractor  will  encounter 
serious  labor  discord  when  he  or  she  must 
choose  which  crew  to  assign  to  a  public 
project  mandating  wages  50%  or  100%  higher 
than  the  private  project  that  will  be  left  to 
another  crew.  Morale  problems  also  have 
been  reported  when  employees  are  shifted 
back  and  forth  between  sometimes-wildly-in- 


flated Davis-Bacon  rates  and  genuinely  pre- 
vailing, local  market  wages. 

The  result  is  a  bifurcated  industry.  Most 
small,  minority,  and  independent  contrac- 
tors avoid  Davis-Bacon  work  like  the  plague. 
A  relative  handful  of  large  contractors  spe- 
cialize in  Davis-Bacon  work,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  moving  work  crews  around  the  coun- 
try, taking  work  away  from  the  local  con- 
tractors and  workers  Davis-Bacon  was  in- 
tended to  protect. 

Attempting  to  defend  the  Act.  Davis- Bacon 
contractors,  have  actually  (and  inadvert- 
ently) buttressed  this  observation  of  a  non- 
local bias  in  Congressional  testimony.  One 
Ohio  contractor  a  few  years  ago  spoke  of  the 
75%  of  his  business  that  involved  Davis- 
Bacon,  and  of  winning  contracts  from  New 
Orleans  to  South  Carolina  to  the  Far  West. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DIFFICULTIES  AND 
INACCURATE  DETERMINATIONS 

In  its  1979  report.  GAO  found  that,  "after 
nearly  50  years,  the  Dep»artment  of  Labor  has 
yet  to  develop  an  effective  program  to  issue 
and  maintain  accurate  wage  determinations, 
and  it  may  be  impractical  to  ever  do  so. 

In  his  1986  study.  Professor  Thieblot  de- 
scribed the  task  faced  by  DOL  employees: 

"The  task  ...  is  of  monumental  propor- 
tions. .  .  .  [E]ach  determination  might  con- 
sist of  rates  (and  several  fringe  benefit 
amounts)  for  anywhere  from  12  to  more  than 
300  job  categories.  .  .  . 

"If  we  were  to  assume,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  all  wage  determinations  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  surveys,  that  a  typical 
rate  determination  set  wages  and  four  dif- 
ferent categories  of  fringe  benefits  for  thirty 
categories  of  laborers  and  mechanics,  and 
that  for  validity  at  least  a  dozen  survey 
rates  would  be  necessary  to  establish  each 
one.  then  something  over  200  payment  num- 
bers must  be  accumulated  from  a  variety  of 
sources  (typically  by  telephone),  verified  for 
accuracy,  analyzed  to  identify  the  prevailing 
rates  (typically  by  hand),  compiled  into  a  de- 
termination, and  issued  by  each  wage  deter- 
mination specialist  in  every  hour  of  a  2.000- 
hour  work  year.  This  amounts  to  3.33  num- 
bers per  minute  per  [person],  or  approxi- 
mately one  every  18  seconds,  assuming  no 
coffee  breaks,  or  any  other  duties. 

"Of  course,  surveys  are  not  made  for  all 
wage  determinations,  many  of  the  deter- 
minations issued  are  simply  reissues  of  old 
rates,  and  many  of  the  others— although 
called  surveys — consist  of  little  more  than 
looking  in  the  file  for  whatever  negotiated 
rates  might  be  found  there.  The  above  com- 
ments are  included  to  illustrate  the  absurdly 
large  task  that  would  be  required  to  admin- 
ister Davis-Bacon  as  it  is  thought  to  be  ad- 
ministered." (Emphasis  added.) 

In  a  given  year.  DOL  issues  anywhere  be- 
tween 10.000-20.000  individual  project  or  area 
determinations;  prevailing  wages  usually  are 
determined  for  an  individual  county.  In  addi- 
tion, determinations  are  made  for  four  major 
kinds  of  construction:  Residential,  commer- 
cial, heavy,  and  highway. 

Given  the  daunting  challenge  of  conduct- 
ing a  thorough  wage  survey,  its  no  surprise 
that  some  DOL  analysts  simply  use  (or  ap- 
proximate) well-known  union  rates,  apply  ar- 
bitrary adjustments  to  stale  determinations, 
or  otherwise  gruesstimate  from  fragmentary 
data. 

This  also  helps  explain  why.  in  the  30  local- 
ities GAO  studied  in  detail,  it  found  12  in 
which  the  DOL  rates  were  too  high  and  18  in 
which  they  were  too  low.  Where  the  rates 
were  too  high,  they  disrupted  local  standards 
and  "imported"  non-local  contractors.  How- 
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ever,  where  GAO  found  the  DOL  rates  too 
low.  they  had  no  effect  on  the  true  market 
wages  already  prevailing  in  the  locality. 

PAPERWORK  BURDENS 

The  Copeland  Act  of  1934  requires  that  em- 
ployers on  Davis-Bacon  contracts  submit 
certified  payroll  records  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  or  contracting  agency  every  week. 

Approximately  11  million  payroll  reports 
are  submitted  annually  to  contracting  agen- 
cies, at  an  estimated  cost  of  5.5  million  hours 
of  industry  employee  tim.  An  estimated  5.5% 
of  all  of  DOL's  paperwork  is  generated  by 
Copeland  and  Davis-Bacon.  Copeland  require- 
ments for  collecting,  inspecting,  and  storing 
these  reports  extends  to  the  various  con- 
tracting agencies.  Paperwork  costs  to  con- 
tractors, passed  on  to  the  taxpayers,  have 
been  estimated  at  $100  million  a  year  by  DOL 
and  S50  million  by  CBO. 

The  current  flood  of  paperwork  discourages 
small  firms,  which  would  have  to  hire  addi- 
tional clerical  personnel  andor  invest  in  new 
equipment,  from  bothering  to  bid  on  even 
small  subcontracts.  The  requirement  that 
payroll  reports  be  submitted  weekly  is  espe- 
cially burdensome  to  small  contractors  who 
use  a  bi-weekly  payroll  on  their  private  sec- 
tor projects. 

BUDGET  IMPACT  OF  DAVIS-BACON 

CBO  estimates  that  the  prevailing  wage 
provisions  of  Davis-Bacon  increase  total  fed- 
eral construction  costs  by  about  1.5%.  Re- 
pealing the  Act  would  reduce  costs  by  about 
$180  million  in  fiscal  1994  and  about  $2.9  bil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years. 

In  addition,  the  paperwork  requirements  of 
the  Copeland  Act  account  for  an  estimated 
0.2%  of  total  contract  costs. 

CBO  estimates  that  the  Davis-Bacon  and 
Copeland  Acts  add  the  following  "cost  pre- 
mium" to  total  federal  construction  costs 
(i.e.,  these  amounts  would  be  saved  if  Davis- 
Bacon  were  repealed  and  federally-funded 
construction  was  exempt  from  Copeland 
Act): 

ANNUAL  SAVINGS 

(in  billions  ol  dollars! 


Savings  tmm  CBO  base- 
line 

Fiscal  ycat- 

- 

Cumu. 

1994      1995      1996 

1997 

1998       *"' 
savin  js 

Budfel  aulbonty 
Outlays 

-  460   -  470  -  470 

-  200   -  560  -  750 

-480 
-850 

-500  -2  380 
-  930   -3290 

Note  —CBO  does  not  assume— as  do  Daws-Bacon  s  le»  delendefs— that 
wates  wwld  be  dn»en  below  pievailing  martel  rates  in  amvint  at  tliese 

estimates 

Source  CBO.  March  17,  1993 

In  the  mid-1980s,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense estimated  its  Davis-Bacon-induced  cost 
premium  at  5%.  GAO  in  1979  estimated  an 
average  of  3.4%.  Most  estimates  have  placed 
this  cost  inflation  in  the  3%-10%  range. 
While  cost  estimates  reflect  an  average  pre- 
mium, the  impact  on  individual  projects  var- 
ies dramatically.  The  impact  on  some  com- 
munity development  projects  has  been  esti- 
mated by  local  officials  as  high  as  20%-50%. 
An  Oregon  State  University  study  found 
Davis-Bacon  to  inflate  costs  in  rural  areas 
by  26%-38%. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  are 
increases  to  total  construction  costs,  not 
just  labor  costs.  Labor  costs  generally  ac- 
count for  well  under  50%  of  total  construc- 
tion costs. 

Regulatory  changes  in  the  mid-1980s  and 
1992  implementation  of  the  regulation  allow- 
ing employment  of  helpers  would  reduce 
some  of  these  costs— thus.  CBO's  current 
1.7%  estimate.  However,  the  fundamental 
problem,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ac- 


curately determine  large  numbers  of  prevail- 
ing rates,  remains. 

ECONOMIC/UNEMPLOYMENT  EFFECT  OF  DAVIS- 
BACON 

The  construction  Industry  has  been  hit 
particularly  hard  by  the  sluggish  economy. 
Davis-Bacon  further  weakens  employment  In 
the  construction  sector  of  the  economy  by 
increasing  costs. 

A  1980  study  by  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  found  that  Davis-Bacon  "increases 
frictional  unemployment  in  the  construction 
trades"  by  reinforcing  artificial  wage  dif- 
ferentials. 

CBO's  1983  study  agreed  that  Davis-Bacon 
reduces  employment  in  federally  funded  con- 
struction projects.  The  CBO  study  also  sug- 
gested that  Davis-Bacon  may  have  an  infla- 
tionary impact  because  the  higher  wages  on 
federal  projects  could  spill  over  to  private 
construction  as  private  contractors  raise 
wages  to  maintain  their  work  force  to  com- 
pete with  federal  construction. 

A  DIVERSE  COALITION.  A  UNIFORM  CONSENSUS 

GAO  has  called  for  complete  repeal  of 
Davis-Bacon.  The  Grace  Commission  exhaus- 
tively surveyed  the  available  literature  and 
reached  the  same  conclusion.  The  Act  has 
been  harshly  criticized,  and  repeal  or  sub- 
stantial reform  endorsed,  by  groups  as  di- 
verse as  the  U.S.  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. National  Center  for  Neighborhood  En- 
terprise, National  Association  of  Counties, 
National  League  of  Cities.  National  School 
Boards  Association.  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials.  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union.  Citizens  Against 
Government  Waste,  and  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation. 

The  National  Association  of  Minority  Con- 
tractors, at  various  times,  has  said:  "The  law 
...  is  poison  to  minority  contractors.  [It 
has  a]  terrible  effect  ...  on  minority  em- 
ployment. .  .  ."  "Davis-Bacon  stifles  the  in- 
troduction of  minority  laborers  into  the  con- 
struction industry.  .  .  .  [I]t  is  clear  that  the 
requirements  of  Davis-Bacon  serve  to  dis- 
courage fair  minority  participation  in  the 
federal  construction  market." 

(Prepared  by  the  Office  of  U.S.  Senator 
Larry  Craig. ) 

The  Coalition  to  Reform  the  Davis-Bacon 

ACT 

Air  Conditioning  Contractors  of  America. 

American  Farm  Bureau. 

American  Public  Transit  Association. 

American  Road  rfnd  Transjxirtation  Build- 
ers Association. 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 

Associated  General  Contractors. 

Brick  Institute. 

Citizens  Against  Government  Waste. 

Contract  Services  Association. 

Fluor  Corp. 

Independent  Electrical  Contractors,  Inc. 

Institute  for  Justice. 

Labor  Policy  Association. 

National  Aggregates  Association. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Minority  Contrac- 
tors. 

National  Center  for  Neighborhood  Enter- 
prise. 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Ready  Mix  Concrete  Association. 

National  Roofing  Contractors  Association. 

National  School  Boards  Association. 

National  Stone  Association. 

National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
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National  Taxpayers  Union. 

National  Utility  Contractors  Association. 

Printing  Industries  of  America. 

Public  Service  Reseai-ch  Council. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ABC  ASSCXlATED  BUILDERS 

AND  Contractors.  Inc.. 
Washington.  DC.  March  18.  1993. 
Hon.  Larry  E.  Craig. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Craig:  During  consider- 
ation of  the  FY94  budget  resolution.  Senator 
Larry  Craig  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  today  not  only  increases  the  cost 
of  federal  construction,  but  also  discrimi- 
nates against  minority  and  women  workers. 
On  behalf  of  Associated  Builders  and  Con- 
tractors and  its  more  than  16.000  member 
companies.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  support 
Senator  Craig's  amendment. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  has 
estimated  that  repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
will  save  $3.3  billion  cumulatively  over  the 
FY94-F'ir9e  five  year  period.  That  is  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  taxpayer  dollars  that  can  ei- 
ther be  used  for  deficit  reduction  or  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy  and  create  jobs— which 
are  the  foremost  issues  on  the  American 
agenda  today. 

Further,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act's  prejudicial 
history  and  continuing  discriminatory  effect 
on  America's  minority  and  women  workforce 
cast  a  shadow  on  the  civil  rights  strides  that 
our  national  has  made  since  the  law's  enact- 
ment in  1931.  Clearly,  no  one  can  support  dis- 
crimination as  being  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  American  people. 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  our  national  goals 
of  economic  recovery  and  equality  for  all.  I 
commend  Senator  Craig's  amendment  as  a 
strong  step  in  the  right  direction.  Again.  I 
urge  you  to  support  repeal  of  the  antiquated 
Davis-Bacon  Act. 
Sincerely. 

Charlotte  W.  Herbert. 
Vice  President.  Government  Relations. 

Associated  Builders  a.nd 
Contractors. 
Washington.  DC. 
To:  Damon  Tobias. 
From:  Julie  Renjilian. 
Date:  March  18.  1993. 
Re:  Information  You  Requested. 

Damon.  Here  is  some  information  that 
might  be  helpful.  I  couldn't  find  anything  on 
the  number  of  wage  determinations  made  in 
a  year  (general  or  project),  but  I  will  keep 
looking  around.  I  did  find  some  Information 
on  construction  unemployment— it  is  double 
the  average  for  the  nation.  I  am  also  sending 
along  some  Davis-Bacon  "horror  stories" 
you  may  want  to  cite.  I  sent  a  lot  of  the 
same  stuff  to  Diane  Moery  with  Senator 
Nickles  earlier,  in  case  you  want  to  check  on 
what  he  is  planning  to  say. 

The  information  you  sent  me  is  being  faxed 
to  the  coalition  as  we  speak.  Let  me  know  if 
I  can  do  anything  else  to  help. 

P.S.  In  case  you  are  wondering  why  I  typed 
this— my  handwriting  isn't  as  pretty  as 
yours!  FYI— Charlotte  should  be  back  tomor- 
row too.  Talk  to  you  soon! 

[From  Insight.  Nov.  29.  1992] 
Volunteers  Need  Not  Apply 
(By  Shawn  Miller) 
(Summary:    All    Philomath.   Ore.,    needed 
was  a  small  federal  grant  to  help  build  a  li- 
brary. Townspeople  had  offered  their  labor 
for  free.  That's  when  Uncle  Sam  invoked  a 
much-criticized  law  requiring  that  all  work- 
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era  on  subsidized  projects  be  paid  "prevail- 
ing"—I.e.,  union— wages,  something  the  city 
could  not  afford. ) 

Before  Sept.  4,  most  of  the  3,040  residents 
of  Philomath,  Ore.,  had  never  heard  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  To  be  sure,  they  have  had 
a  more  pressing  issue  on  their  minds  than 
the  intricacies  of  federal  labor  law. 

Nestled  comfortably  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  about  75  miles  southwest  of  Port- 
land, the  tiny  city  has  been  hit  hard  by  the 
plummeting  fortunes  of  the  Northwest's  tim- 
ber industry.  Since  the  1880s  Philomath  has 
relied  on  the  Diamond  B,  WTD  Industries 
and  other  lumber  mills  for  its  economic  and 
social  sustenance.  The  closing  of  Diamond  B 
earlier  this  year  left  almost  a  third  of  the 
city  jobless.  One  potential  fate  can  be  seen  in 
the  dozen  or  so  contemporary  ghost  towns 
that  encircle  Philomath,  haunted  only  by 
the  occasional  northern  spotted  owl. 

In  fact,  even  if  a  Philomathlte  wanted  to 
research  Davis- Bacon  and  learn  more  about 
the  wage  law,  which  has  been  called  every- 
thing from  an  "antique"  to  a  "modern-day 
Jim  Crow"  to  "the  cause  of  everything 
that's  wrong  with  this  country  except  for 
AIDS,"  he  would  have  to  drive  a  ways.  The 
city's  library,  a  mere  1,000  square  feet,  is 
woefully  small.  In  a  way,  that  is  why  Davis- 
Bacon  came  to  Philomath. 

For  15  years,  city  officials  have  sought  a 
way  to  build  a  new  library.  A  1990  tax  limita- 
tion Initiative  that  lowered  annual  revenues 
to  the  city  by  20  percent,  along  with  the 
inert  local  economy,  seemed  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  raising  enough  money  for  such 
a  project.  But  in  June  1991,  the  city  received 
a  S112,000  Federal  Library  Construction 
Grant,  administered  by  the  state  of  Oregon. 

For  Jeff  Lamb,  owner  and  operator  of  Auto 
Cars  Unlimited  and  the  library  fund-raising 
chairman,  it  was  like  winning  the  lottery. 
Using  the  federal  grant  as  a  rallying  point, 
he  was  able  to  galvanize  the  community  into 
raising  the  J600.000  needed  to  complete  the 
project.  In  the  10  days  following  the  grant 
announcement,  residents  and  businesses 
agreed  to  donate  $70,000.  Publicity  stunts 
also  brought  in  cash:  A  public  torching  of  a 
vacant  house  on  the  site  of  the  new  library 
drew  1,000  curious  spectatora  who  donate 
$10,000  to  the  cause. 

But  the  centerpiece  of  the  fundraising  ef- 
fort was  the  promise  of  volunteer  labor  by 
the  townspeople.  The  city  takes  pride  in  its 
role  as  the  unofficial  volunteer  capital  of 
America.  Unpaid  labor  provided  Philomath 
with  a  city  park,  and  volunteers  staff  the 
Fire  Department.  Philomath  Middle  School 
proudly  displays  a  framed  letter  from  Bar- 
bara Bush  congratulating  students  who  spent 
a  late  spring  weekend  planting  trees  on  city 
streets. 

Lamb,  as  shrewd  a  public  relations  maven 
as  even  put  on  a  grease  suit,  has  tried  to  par- 
lay this  volunteer  spirit  into  some  free  pub- 
licity. He  dubbed  Philomath  with  the  slogan 
"What's  Flight  with  America"  and  sent  a 
videotape  by  that  name,  extolling  the  city's 
virtues,  to  NBC,  ABC,  PBS  and  CBS's  60  Min- 
utes, "With  the  tough  times  this  place  has 
gone  through,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
pack  it  in  and  give  up,"  Lamb  says.  "We're 
showing  that  an  old  dog  can  learn  new 
tricks." 

But  on  Sept.  4,  Uncle  Sam  threw  the  old 
dog  a  rubber  biscuit:  The  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision of  the  Labor  Department  ruled  that 
the  Philomath  library  project  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which  stipu- 
lates that  contractors  must  pay  workers  an 
established  "prevailing  wage"  when  engag- 
ing in  any  construction  that  is  federally  sub- 


sidized. Because  the  library  was  being  pertly 
financed  by  the  federal  grant.  Labor  decided 
that  there  could  be  no  volunteers:  anyone 
working  on  the  project  had  to  be  paid  the 
prevailing  wage  in  the  area  for  construction 
work— $20  and  $25  an  hour,  according  to  City 
Manager  Hal  Million. 

Philomath  reacted  as  if  slapped  in  the  face: 
first  with  disbelief,  then  anger.  Physician 
David  Grube,  a  volunteer  worker,  couldn't 
understand  the  government's  reason  for  de- 
livering such  a  verdict.  "Here  we  were,  a  lit- 
tle town  trying  to  do  our  best  for  our  com- 
munity, and  we  were  being  told  we  couldn't 
volunteer  to  build  our  own  library."  says 
Grube.  "Livid"  is  how  Million  describes  his 
own  reaction.  And  Lamb  went  ballistic. 

Launching  a  blitz  that  eventually  would 
lead  to  a  face-to-face  confrontation  with 
Benton  County  Commissioner  John  Dllworth 
and  Labor  officials  in  Washington.  Lamb 
told  every  reporter  who  would  listen  that 
"the  country  had  gone  straight  to  hell,"  and 
he  fired  off  a  packet  of  new  clips  with  the 
declaration  "Alert!  Federal  Government 
Gone  Nuts!"  scrawled  in  red  ink  across  the 
cover.  Lamb's  promotional  video  was  re- 
worked, and  he  give  it  a  new  title:  What's 
Wrong  with  America. 

Lamb  is  by  no  means  the  first  person  to 
decry  Davis-Bacon.  From  its  inception  in 
1931,  the  law  has  survived  a  barrage  of  at- 
tacks focusing  on  its  propensity  to  dramati- 
cally drive  up  the  costs  of  federal  or  feder- 
ally subsidized  construction  projects.  By 
mandating  high  labor  prices.  Davis-Bacon 
ensures  that  contractors  can't  compete  by 
paying  their  workers  less  than  a  bureau- 
cratically  defined  prevailing  wsige. 

Economist  Milton  Friedman  has  said  of  the 
act:  "From  the  outset  it  was  special  interest 
legislation,  designed  to  have  payers  provide 
a  subsidy— in  concealed  form— to  members  of 
construction  unions  and  to  union  leaders." 

There  is  a  substantial  body  of  statistics 
backing  up  Friedman's  assessment.  In  1979, 
Congress's  General  Accounting  Office,  which 
typically  offers  only  limited  critiques  of  fed- 
eral programs,  produced  at  276-page  report 
title  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  Should  Be  Repealed. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  recently 
proclaimed  that  repealing  the  act  would  save 
the  federal  government  not  only  $1.3  billion 
in  construction  costs  each  year  but  $7.3  bil- 
lion in  spending  authority  and  $4.7  billion  in 
outlays  by  1997.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  calculated  that  for  every  billion  spent  on 
federal  projects,  2,000  new  jobs  could  be  cre- 
ated if  labor  prices  weren't  fixed. 

Davis-Bacon  doesn't  discourage  the  gov- 
ernment's taste  for  excessive  paperwork,  ei- 
ther. The  Copeland  Act.  a  1934  addendum,  re- 
quires that  employers  for  federal  or  federally 
subsidized  projects  submit  payroll  reports 
each  week  to  Labor  or  a  contracting  agency. 
A  study  by  the  staff  of  Sen.  Larry  Craig,  an 
Idaho  Republican,  estimates  that  11  million 
such  payroll  reports  are  prepared  by  contrac- 
tore  each  year,  at  a  cost  of  5.5  million  hours 
of  employee  time.  At  Davis-Bacon  rates,  the 
cost  to  taxpayers  for  labor  on  the  paperwork 
alone  comes  to  about  $100  million  a  year. 

Damon  Tobias,  counsel  to  Craig,  sees  the 
law  and  an  anachronism— a  labor  subsidy 
passed  during  the  Depression  and  left  on  the 
books  after  the  economy  recovered.  He 
points  to  details  left  unchanged:  In  1935,  for 
example,  the  act  was  extended  to  all  public 
works  projects  costing  $2,000  or  more;  the 
figure  remains  at  $2,000,  a  meaningless  num- 
ber in  1992. 

From  1929  to  the  act's  passage  In  1931. 
700,000  construction  workers  lost  their  jobs 
and  industry  wages  fell  by  roughly  50  per- 


cent. Taking  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
be  had  in  fledgrlng  federal  public  works 
projects,  contractors  competed  for  govern- 
ment work  chiefly  by  seeing  who  could  offer 
the  lowest  wages.  This  was  not  exactly  what 
the  program's  architects  had  in  mind.  Hence 
passage  of  the  act.  which  tried  to  protect 
well-paid  construction  jobs  by  having  the 
labor  secretary  set  prevailing  wages.  The  law 
achieved  its  other  goal  of  steering  contracts 
to  local  firms  by  destroying  opportunities 
for  workere  from  poorer  areas  (often  South- 
em  blacks)  to  do  work  for  lower  wages. 

It  also  made  the  determination  of  prevail- 
ing wages  a  political  football.  Union  wage 
scales  often  are  exaggerated  by  government 
agencies,  argues  a  recent  study  on  the  effects 
of  Davis-Bacon  by  the  Heartland  Institute  in 
Chicago,  which  researchers  state  and  local 
issues  and  seeks  alternatives  to  reliance  on 
government  programs.  According  to  the 
study,  "'Prevailing  wages'  determined  by 
government  for  construction  in  rural  areas 
may  be  much  higher  than  those  actually 
paid  by  local  contractors." 

University  of  Chicago  economist  Yale 
Brozen,  for  example,  has  found  that  the 
Labor  Department's  prevailing  wage  for  the 
Appalachian  region  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
is  pegged  to  union  pay  scales  in  Pittsburgh. 
But  wages  in  Pittsburgh  tend  to  be  twice  as 
high  as  those  in  outlying  areas.  Rural  con- 
tractors, as  a  result,  refuse  to  bid  on  federal 
water  and  sewage  projects,  which  are  then 
snapped  up  by  big-city  contractors  who  are 
accustomed  to  paying  the  higher  wages.  In 
these  cases,  Davis-Bacon  does  little  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  local  businesses,  as  per 
its  intention.  In  fact,  says  Tobias,  it  does 
just  the  opposite:  "It's  a  perfect  example  of 
a  horse  created  by  a  committee  that  turns 
out  to  be  a  camel." 

Unions  do  not  necessarily  disagree.  Terry 
Yellig.  a  private  Washington  lawyer  who  rep- 
resents the  AFL-CIO's  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department,  agrees  that 
the  point  of  Davis-Bacon  is  to  prohibit  labor 
competition.  But  the  only  people  who  benefit 
from  competition,  he  insists,  "are  contrac- 
tors who  pay  substandard  wages  and  shirk 
their  responsibilities  with  regard  to  fringe 
benefits."  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  1962, 
Robert  Georgine.  president  of  the  union's 
building  trades  department,  said  that  wage 
competition  would  "undermine  hard-won 
local  labor  standards  and  permit  unscrupu- 
lous wage-cutting  employers  to  monopolize 
the  construction  industry." 

A  related  criticism  of  Davis-Bacon— that  it 
is  racist  legislation  that  makes  it  difficult 
for  minorities  to  get  work  on  federal  con- 
struction sites— hits  a  tender  spot  among 
those  affiliated  with  unions.  "That  nonsense 
is  so  gross,  it  makes  me  want  to  puke,"  says 
Yellig.  "The  pretense  behind  that  assump- 
tion is  that  we  should  not  deprive  women 
and  minorities  of  the  right  to  work  for  less 
money." 

Mike  Shannon,  senior  project  director  for 
the  National  Association  of  Minority  Con- 
tractors, says  Yellig's  point  would  be  valid  if 
there  were  equal  percentages  of  unemployed 
and  unskilled  white  and  minority  workers. 
But  that's  not  the  case.  "The  reality,"  he 
says,  "is  that  there  are  high  numbers  of  un- 
employed, unskilled  minorities,  especially  in 
the  inner  cities,  who  would  benefit  if  we 
could  hire  them  at  less  than  the  prevailing 
wage." 

Shannon  laments  the  extent  to  which 
Davis-Bacon  hampers  his  ability  to  hire  mi- 
nority workers:  "If  someone  picks  up  a  piece 
of  steel,  he's  a  steelworker,  and  if  someone 


picks  up  a  piece  of  wood  we  have  to  pay  him 
the  wages  of  a  carpenter,  and  we  just  can't 
afford  to  do  that."  Shannon  adds  that  he 
would  like  to  be  able  to  hire  unskilled  mi- 
nority workers  "of  the  street"  for  $12  an 
hour,  "a  pretty  decent  wage,"  but  cannot  af- 
ford to  hire  them  at  the  Davis-Bacon  rate  of 
close  to  $25.  "And  if  we  don't  hire  a  minor- 
ity," he  asks,  "who  will?" 

Even  the  most  die-hard  defenders  of  Davis- 
Bacon  acknowledge  that  it  was  prompted  by 
union  fears  of  competition  from  black  labor- 
ers willing  to  work  for  less  than  union  mem- 
bers. In  1927,  a  Southern  contractor  won  a 
contract  to  build  a  federal  hospital  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  Instead  of  using  more  expensive 
local  labor,  the  contractor  hired  several 
thousand  workers— mostly  black— from  Ala- 
bama. 

Rep.  Robert  Bacon  of  New  York  didn't  ap- 
preciate jobs  in  his  district  going  to  out-of- 
state  laborers,  and  he  proposed  what  would 
become  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  In  complaining 
about  the  injustice  done  to  his  state.  Bacon 
decried  the  evils  of  nonunion  labor.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Georgia  Rep. 
William  Upshaw  smiled  knowingly  at  this  as 
an  obvious  reference  to  Southern  black 
workers  and  commiserated  that  this  was  a 
"real  problem  within  any  community  with  a 
superabundance  of  Negro  labor."  Four  years 
later,  during  floor  debates  over  Davis-Bacon, 
Alabama  Rep.  Miles  Allgood  apologized  for 
his  state's  placing  "cheap  colored  labor"  di- 
rectly in"competition  with  white  labor." 

Whatever  their  public  and  private  motives, 
the  authors  of  Davis-Bacon,  it's  safe  to  say, 
did  not  foresee  its  use  as  a  deterrent  to  free 
volunteer  labor.  In  fact.  Yellig  says  the 
AFL-CIO  has  "nothing  against  anybody  vol- 
unteering their  time."  as  in  Philomath.  But 
Lamb  and  Million  say  they  believe  the 
union's  Oregon  branch  was  the  driving  force 
behind  the  Department  of  Labor's  initial  de- 
cision against  the  volunteers.  Oregon  AFL- 
CIO  President  Irv  Fletcher  "sicced  the  feds 
on  us,"  Lamb  says  bluntly. 

Fletcher  initially  was  concerned  with  an- 
other federal  grant,  for  $144,000,  that 
Philomath  wanted  for  training  out-of-work 
timber  workers  in  the  construction  industry. 
He  says  the  program  is  a  "sham  and  a  scam," 
claiming  it  leads  workers  "down  the  prim- 
rose path"  of  working  on  city  projects  with- 
out receiving  adequate  wages. 

Philomath  won  the  training  program  grant 
despite  the  sate  AFL-CIO's  opposition,  and 
Benton  County  Commissioner  Dllworth  sug- 
gested the  workers  get  on-the-job  training  at 
the  library  site.  "I  figured  they  might  as 
well  work  on  something  that  was  going  to 
help  the  community,"  he  says. 

When  Fletcher  successfully  argued  that 
this  was  in  direct  violation  of  Davis-Bacon, 
the  Oregon  Economic  Development  Depart- 
ment ordered  City  Manager  Million  to  check 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  about  the  li- 
brary volunteers.  Robert  Provencio,  director 
of  Labor's  Wage  and  Hour  Division  district 
office  in  Portland,  ruled  that  all  laborers  on 
projects  receiving  any  funds  from  the  federal 
government  had  to  be  paid  the  prevailing 
wage— no  exceptions  "Fletcher  aimed  at  the 
training  program  and  hit  the  library  in- 
stead," say  Million. 

Dllworth  says  he  believes,  based  on  the  de- 
cision's timing,  that  Provencio  was  "well 
coached"  by  the  unions.  When  Philomath  ap- 
plied for  the  library  grant,  he  says,  it  was 
"crystal  clear"  that  volunteer  labor  was 
going  to  be  used,  and  there  were  no  com- 
plaints from  any  corners.  By  September,  vol- 
unteer labor  already  had  been  used  to  set  the 
building's  foundation,  with  a  lack  of  interest 
from  unions  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 


Both  Provencio  and  Fletcher  dismiss  the 
charges  fekat  they  plotted  against  the 
Philomath  library.  "To  this  day  I  have  no 
idea  when  the  program  started,"  says 
Provencio,  "but  when  it  came  to  my  atten- 
tion I  saw  nothing  in  Davis-Bacon  that  al- 
lowed for  volunteers."  Fletcher  chuckles  at 
the  idea  of  his  having  any  influence  with  the 
Bush  administration's  Department  of  Labor; 
"As  far  as  I  can  tell,  [Labor  Secretary]  Lynn 
Martin  isn't  returning  my  calls." 

Lamb  was  prepared  to  return  the  federal 
grant  in  order  to  keep  using  volunteer  labor, 
but  the  city  made  a  last-ditch  attempt  to 
save  the  funds.  While  in  Washington  on  other 
business,  Dllworth  spent  the  weekend  of 
Sept.  12  with  an  aide  to  Republican  Sen. 
Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  knocking  on  con- 
gressional doors  and  winning  a  Monday 
morning  meeting  with  Labor  officials. 

Dilworth's  argument  was  simple;  Davis- 
Bacon  mandates  that  "all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors" be  paid  prevailing  wages;  the 
city  of  Philomath,  he  said,  was  not  acting  as 
a  contractor  or  subcontractor. 

Monday  afternoon.  Million  received  a  fax 
from  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  agreeing  with  Dilworth's 
argument  and  giving  the  go-ahead  to  the  vol- 
unteers. "It  was  amazing  how  quickly  they 
moved,"  says  Lamb.  Construction  is  to  be 
complete  in  June. 

Bill  Gross,  deputy  assistant  administrator 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  says  the 
agency  had  not  been  given  the  full  range  of 
facts  by  its  Portland  office  Initially  and  had 
mistakenly  assumed  the  volunteers  were 
under  the  supervision  of  paid  contractors. 

Philomath  officials  think  political  consid- 
erations had  more  to  do  with  the  decision 
than  a  sudden  burst  of  common  sense.  The 
story  of  Philomath's  struggles  to  build  a  li- 
brary had  gotten  heavy  press  coverage  in  the 
Northwest,  with  the  federal  government  cast 
as  the  villain. 

"Voluntarism  is  as  American  as  mother- 
hood and  apple  pie."  says  Dllworth.  "and  it 
looked  like  the  Bush  administration  was 
keeping  people  from  helping  themselves  in 
some  tough  economic  times."  The  day 
Philomath  was  informed  of  Labor's  final  de- 
cision. President  Bush  just  happened  to  be 
campaigning  in  Oregon.  "We  were  damn 
lucky  it  was  an  election  year,"  says  Million. 

Lamb  hopes  that  Philomath's  victory  over 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  will  have  an  impact  be- 
yond the  construction  of  a  new  library  for 
his  city.  "If  what  we  went  through  helps 
some  other  town  in  the  same  situation  down 
the  road,  it  will  have  been  worth  it." 

He  may  get  his  wish.  While  in  Washington, 
Dllworth  heard  talk  of  an  effort  by  Hatfield 
to  push  legislation  in  the  103rd  Congress  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  volunteers  under  Davis- 
Bacon.  Lamb,  ever  community-minded, 
thinks  he  has  the  perfect  name  for  the  new 
legislation;  the  Philomath  Act. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Mar.  1,  1993] 
Davis-Bacon;  Kill  Costly  Law  Rooted  in 

Bias 
The  1931  Davis-Bacon  Act  robs  taxpayers 
with  computer-like  efficiency.  Its  "prevail- 
ing wage"  requirement  for  all  work  on  feder- 
ally aided  building  projects  forces  up  costs 
by  equating  prevailing  wages  with  union 
scales.  That  denies  jobs  to  thousands  of  mi- 
nority group  members. 

In  a  treatise  titled,  "The  Davis-Bacon  Act: 
Let's  Bring  Jim  Crow  to  an  End."  Washing- 
ton lawyer  David  Bernstein  challenges  Presi- 
dent Bill  Clinton  and  Labor  Secretary  Rob- 
ert Reich  to  bring  suit.  Bernstein  recalled 


what  Congress  conveniently  forgot  Davis- 
Bacon  is  a  Jim  Crow  product. 

It  originated  with  an  Alabama  builder's 
award  in  1927  of  a  contract  to  build  a  Veter- 
ans hospital  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.  The  con- 
tractor brought  a  crew  of  blacks  to  work  on 
the  project.  Bernstein  said  that  Rep.  Robert 
Bacon,  R-N.Y..  was  "appalled  that  blacks 
from  the  South  were  working  on  a  federal 
project  in  his  district,"  and  created  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  protect  "white"  jobs. 

The  law  has  been  modified  so  that  now  the 
union  wage  is  the  prevailing  wage  only  in 
heavily  unionized  urban  areas.  But  that's  ex- 
actly where  minority  workers  need  jobs.  If 
Clinton  gets  the  infrastructure  repair  pro- 
gram he  wants,  it  should  be  as  economical  as 
possible,  with  as  many  jobs  as  possible,  and 
without  discrimination. 

Getting  Davis-Bacon  off  the  books  would 
help.  Court  action  would  be  best,  to  get  rid 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  state  clones,  like  Ohio's, 
and  let  market  forces  prevail  on  public  as 
well  as  private  projects.  Clinton  and  Labor 
Secretary  Robert  Reich  should  master  the 
courage  to  act. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Feb.  25,  1993] 
Court  Date  Set  for  Tower  Place  Lawsuit 

Cincinnati  will  be  asked  to  pay  $750,000  in 
back  wages  if  a  lawsuit  is  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  Ohio  attorney  general's  office,  state  offi- 
cials said  Wednesday.  Hearings  are  to  begin 
next  month. 

The  attorney  general,  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  filed  the 
action  more  than  two  years  ago  against  the 
city  and  developers  of  Tower  Place,  demand- 
ing that  prevailing  wages  be  paid  to  con- 
struction workers  on  the  downtown  project, 
which  opened  in  August,  1991. 

State  law  requires  that  workers  on  pub- 
licly financed  projects  earn  wages  com- 
parable to  those  paid  union  workers. 

A  Hamilton  County  common  pleas  judge 
dismissed  the  case,  saying  the  mall  construc- 
tion was  not  covered  by  the  law.  The  attor- 
ney general  appealed,  and  an  appeals  court 
sent  it  back  to  common  pleas  court  for  fur- 
ther hearings,  scheduled  to  begin  March  24 
before  Judge  Ann  Marie  Tracey. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  attorney  general's 
office  said  an  audit  determined  that  prevail- 
ing wages  would  call  for  an  additional 
$750,000  for  424  workers. 

Cincinnati  argued  in  1939  that  the  law  did 
not  apply  because  the  city  did  not  own  nor 
would  it  run  the  mall. 

The  industrial  relations  department  ar- 
gued that  the  city  owned  the  property  where 
the  mall  was  built  and  prepared  the  site,  and 
was  responsible  for  assuring  that  prevailing 
wages  were  paid. 

(From  the  Portland  Oregonian.  Apr.  29,  1986] 
End  This  Tax-Dollar  Waste 

Many  Oregonians  are  certain  there  is 
waste  in  government,  but  they  are  not  al- 
ways in  a  ixjsition  to  point  it  out.  City  Man- 
ager Tom  Reber  of  Sandy,  in  Clackamas 
County,  has  his  finger  right  on  the  fat  and 
offers  some  advice  taxpayers  ought  to  repeat 
to  legislators  and  legislative  candidates: 

Repeal  Oregon's  "Little  Davis-Bacon  Act." 
Oregon  Revised  Status  279-348. 

The  act  requires  that  governments  require 
the  firms  they  contract  with  to  pay  the  "pre- 
vailing wage.  "  On  the  surface,  that  sounds 
fair.  In  practice,  it  is  wasteful  and  severely 
damages  the  credibility  of  public-service 
spending. 

Reber  gave  this  example  in  a  publication  of 
the  League  of  Oregon  Cities; 
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Sandy  sougrht  bids  in  1964  for  a  modiflca- 
tion  of  its  sewage  treatment  plant.  Based  on 
wages  paid  by  five  metal-fabrication  compa- 
nies in  Sandy,  the  prevailing  wage  was  $10  an 
hour  plus  benefits.  However,  the  successful 
contractor,  one  of  the  Sandy  firms  had  to 
pay  its  employees  {18.04  an  hour  plus  bene- 
fits, because  the  "prevailing  wage"  was 
based  on  that  paid  by  other  interested  firms 
from  Portland  and  Salem. 

"Although  they  made  more  money.  I'm 
sure  they  (the  local  employees)  feel  the  city 
wastes  money,"  Reber  said. 

Thus,  the  Little  Davis-Bacon  Act  requires 
taxpayers  to  pay  more  than  needed  to  get  a 
project  done,  drains  money  that  otherwise 
could  be  spent  for  other  needed  public 
projects  and  erodes  public  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment thrift.  The  Sandy  project  did  not 
amount  to  a  lot  of  dollars.  But  combined 
with  other  projects,  it  shows  the  act  to  be  a 
multimillion-dollar  abuse. 

The  League  of  Oregon  Cities  passed  a  reso- 
lution urging  the  1967  Legislature  to  repeal 
Oregon's  version  of  the  pork-barrel  law.  Con- 
cerned Oregonians  ought  to  ask  their  legisla- 
tive candidates  where  they  stand  on  it. 

[From  Builder  &  Contractor.  May  1990) 

Congress'  Deconstruction  Theory 

(By  Patrick  Barry) 

What  if  there  were  a  way  to  build  more 
low-income  housing,  invigorate  the  national 
economy  and  help  the  small  business  owner, 
all  in  one  shot?  What  if  the  stroke  of  a  con- 
gressional pen  would  help  rebuild  the  na- 
tion's crumbling  bridges  and  highways  even 
as  it  reduces  the  budget  deficit?  While  we're 
dreaming,  why  shouldn't  this  same  initiative 
help  minority  and  female  workers  gain  a 
foothold  in  one  of  America's  highest  paying 
industries? 

Such  an  opportunity  exists.  But  standing 
in  the  way  are  two  powerful  groups  that  are 
so  busy  defending  an  old-fashioned  idea  that 
they  are  blind  to  its  shortcomings.  The  cul- 
prits: Big  Labor  and  its  mostly  Democratic 
support  team  in  Congress,  Even  though  each 
could  score  important  gains  in  membership 
and  power  with  the  right  move,  they're  not 
making  it. 

What's  needed  is  the  repeal  or  substantial 
reform  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  a  law  passed 
in  1931  to  protect  construction  workers  from 
being  exploited.  It  was  a  reasonable  idea 
back  then,  before  minimum-wage  and  other 
labor  laws  were  in  effect.  It  set  a  "prevailing 
wage"  on  federally  supported  building 
projects,  effectively  guaranteeing  a  decent 
paycheck  for  the  brick  masons  and  car- 
penters who  built  that  era's  post  offices  and 
highways.  Today,  though,  the  law  has  a  dif- 
ferent effect.  It  is  a  business-stifling  paper- 
work monster  that  costs  taxpayers  $12  mil- 
lion annually  just  to  administer  and  as  much 
as  $1  billion  a  year  in  added  construction 
costs. 

So  says  just  about  everyone  from  Ronald 
Reagan  to  the  Association  of  Minority  Con- 
tractors of  America  to  left-leaning  nonprofit 
housing  groups  like  Chicago's  Bethel  New 
Life  Inc..  whose  efforts  to  build  low-income 
housing  are  hindered  by  high  labor  costs  and 
dwindling  federal  support.  A  study  by  Oregon 
State  University  in  1982  found  that  the  act 
drove  up  construction  costs  in  rural  areas  by 
26  to  37  percent.  In  1979.  after  the  GAO  con- 
ducted studies  of  Davis-Bacon  that  led  to 
negative  conclusions,  it  did  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation that  found  a  program  so  difficult 
to  administer  fairly— and  so  expensive  to  the 
nation— that  it  wrote  a  scathing  report  with 
this  breathtakingly  concise  title:  "The 
Davis-Bacon  Act  Should  Be  Repealed." 


sacred  pig 

That  was  10  years  ago.  but  the  act  lives  on. 
as  does  the  cult-like  respect  for  it  on  Capitol 
Hill.  A  good  measure  of  that  idolatry  came 
last  November  when  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  rejected  the 
Bush  nominee  for  head  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's wage  and  hour  division.  Debra 
Bowland.  No  Democrats  on  the  committee 
questioned  Bowland's  ability,  but  in  voting 
against  her.  they  pronounced  her  guilty  of 
something  apparently  much  worse  than  in- 
competence. Bowland's  defect?  She  opposed 
Davis-Bacon. 

From  lock-stop  thinking  like  that,  you'd 
never  guess  this  legislation  costs  taxpayers 
$2.8  million  a  day.  or.  if  you'd  rather.  $10  bil- 
lion a  decade.  And  that's  only  the  drain  on 
the  federal  budget;  it  doesn't  take  into  ac- 
count what  that  $10  billion  could  buy  in  the 
way  of  new  roads  to  help  U.S.  factories  insti- 
tute just-in-time  shipping  or  new  housing  to 
inject  some  life  into  the  Bronx  or  Watts.  Nor 
does  it  reflect  the  stifling  effect  the  law  has 
in  the  inner  city,  where  unemployed  workers 
are  looking  for  entry-level  jobs — not  a  $26- 
an-hour  wage  that  no  one  will  pay  them. 

"You  want  to  {enow  how  to  solve  the  low- 
income  housing  crisis?  Get  rid  of  Davis- 
Bacon."  That's  what  Elzie  Higginbottom 
says,  and  Higginbottom  builds  low-income 
housing  in  Chicago's  grim  South  Side  ghetto 
and  manages  his  2500  units  with  a  magic 
touch.  Down  the  street  from  Chicago's  big- 
gest high-rise  projects,  where  graffiti  mars 
the  hallway  outside  the  police  station  and 
where  stores  hide  behind  steel-plate  security 
doors.  Higginbottom's  manicured  and  tightly 
managed  properties  somehow  repel  broken 
glass  and  gangs.  He  has  built  high-rise  hous- 
ing downtown  as  well,  luxury  housing,  estab- 
lishing a  reputation  among  developers  and 
government  regulators  as  someone  who 
knows  how  to  work  federal  guidelines  for  all 
they're  worth.  But  he  can't  beat  Davis- 
Bacon. 

THE  HIGGINBOTTOM  LINE 

The  law  requires  Higginbottom  to  pay  the 
prevailing  wage  to  all  workers  on  federally 
assisted  projects  of  more  than  11  units.  In 
Chicago,  that  means  paying  carpenters  $23 
an  hour,  including  benefits,  and  paying  la- 
borers $18.82  an  hour  for  hauling  in  the 
drywall.  The  prevailing  wage,  as  set  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  is  a  rough  and  fre- 
quently inaccurate  average  of  wages  con- 
tained in  a  survey  by  the  department.  The 
GAO  found  it  is  often  higher  than  it  should 
be.  In  fact,  the  wage  sometimes  looks  star- 
tlingly  like  the  local  wages  paid  under  union 
contracts. 

So  let's  say  Higginbottom  wants  to  hire 
some  of  the  unskilled  black  men  from  the 
neighborhood  where  he  is  building  houses.  He 
is  black  himself  and  fiercely  committed  to 
building  a  social  and  economic  base  in  Chi- 
cago's poor  neighborhoods.  But  to  give  a 
local  guy  a  chance.  Higginbottom  has  to  pay 
him  a  wage  set  by  Department  of  Labor  bu- 
reaucrats. "I've  got  to  start  out  a  guy  at  $16 
an  hour  to  find  out  if  he  knows  how  to  dig  a 
hole.  I  can't  do  that." 

Instead.  Higginbottom  and  other  contrac- 
tors on  federal  construction  jobs  must  grit 
their  teeth  and  work  to  the  Davis-Bacon  re- 
quirements. Sometimes  that  means  filling 
out  eight  forms  just  to  get  started.  It  always 
means  paying  workers  weekly  and  sending 
weekly  reports  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
at  an  industry-wide  cost  of  roughly  $190  mil- 
lion per  year.  It  means  using  workers  only  in 
strict  job  classifications,  or  changing  a  car- 
penter's pay  scale  to  the  electrician's  rate  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  because  he  threaded  a 


piece  of  electrical  conduit  through  a  wall,  or 
to  a  truck  driver's  rate  because  he  drove  a 
flatbed  truck  across  the  lot. 

It  doesn't  matter  if  the  construction  firm 
is  a  nonunion  "open  shop"  where  innovation 
and  get-the-job-done  attitudes  are  encour- 
aged; the  rules,  almost  a  carbon  copy  of 
union  contracts,  apply  to  everyone.  And 
since  the  unions  helped  write  the  regula- 
tions, that  means  you  can't  use  "helpers"  on 
the  job  except  in  very  limited  circumstances. 
"If  a  helper  picks  up  a  hammer,  he's  a  car- 
penter; if  he  touches  steel,  he's  a  steel- 
worker,  at  steelworker's  wages."  says  Ralph 
C.  Thomas  III.  executive  director  of  the  3500- 
member  National  Association  of  Minority 
Contractors. 

One  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  the  law 
is  the  way  it  makes  life  difficult  for  the  lit- 
tle guy;  the  immigrant,  the  black  or  woman 
contractor  operating  out  of  a  rusty  Ford  van. 
the  painter  who  hires  students  or  unskilled 
labor  as  helpers.  The  Baltimore-based  Enter- 
prise Foundation,  a  developer  of  low-income 
housing  nationwide,  has  found  that  even  in 
areas  like  Dallas,  where  Davis-Bacon  wages 
aren't  out  of  line,  the  law  drives  up  prices 
because  small  contractors  are  scared  away 
by  the  paperwork  and  other  requirements. 
'•When  the  small  firms  shy  away  from  the 
job.  that  kicks  us  up  to  the  next  level  of  con- 
tractor." says  Gene  Ruckle,  a  development 
specialist  for  the  foundation.  "When  we  go 
out  to  the  bigger  firms,  they  say  'Aha!'  and 
give  us  a  nice  fat  bid." 

The  law's  tentacles  have  reached  beyond 
federal  projects,  because  many  states  have 
passed  local  prevailing-wage  laws.  So  when  a 
one-school  elementary  district  in  California 
created  a  special  tax  to  paint  the  school  and 
approved  a  low  bid  of  $33,600  from  a  three- 
person  contracting  company,  it  ran  into 
trouble.  A  pro-union  advocacy  group  com- 
plained to  the  state's  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Relations,  and  sure  enough,  the  con- 
tractor was  i>aying  his  painter  only  $20  an 
hour  and  a  young  helper  only  $8.50  an  hour. 
The  law  required  both  to  earn  $26  an  hour, 
the  prevailing  wage.  (Nineteen  states  have 
recently  repealed  these  so-called  "Little 
Davis-Bacons."  After  Florida  exempted 
school  districts  from  such  provisions,  it  cal- 
culated an  immediate  15  percent  savings.) 

If  that  doesn't  scare  away  small  contrac- 
tors, the  paperwork  and  bureaucracy  might. 
In  Chicago,  immigrant  Korean  shop  owners 
and  a  polyglot  mix  of  small-property  owners 
have  brought  inner-city  commercial  strips 
back  to  life  using  an  innovative  and  low-cost 
city  program.  The  city  used  federal  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grants  to  help  mer- 
chants spruce  up  their  facades,  and  over  the 
past  10  years  in  one  commercial  district 
alone.  192  of  750  storefronts  have  put  up  new 
awnings,  installed  lighted  signs,  and  built  or 
rebuilt  their  brick  and  terra-cotta  facades, 
each  time  getting  a  rebate  of  30  percent  of 
the  project  cost.  The  jobs  are  typically 
small,  about  $40,000  on  the  average,  and  most 
of  the  contractors  are  tiny  construction 
companies.  Some  of  them  even  specialize  in 
facade  work. 

It  was  a  good  program.  While  it  lasted. 
This  year  a  municipal  legal  eagle  realized 
that  the  program  falls  under  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act's  provisions.  So  now  the  contrac- 
tors must  pay  their  electricians  $26.03  an 
hour,  while  the  guy  who  trowels  mortar  be- 
tween the  bricks  gets  $23.34.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter If  the  company  was  paying  $15  or  $18  an 
hour,  or  if  the  company  is  a  family  operation 
that  pays  what  it  can.  The  wage  must  be  the 
Davis-Bacon  rate.  And  the  forms  must  be 
filled  out.  "Most  of  the  contractors  are  His- 


panic or  Korean."  says  Mike  Reardon.  who 
administers  the  program  for  the  Lawrence 
Avenue  Development  Corp.  "English  is  the 
second  language  for  most  of  the  merchants, 
and  now  they've  got  to  fill  out  eight  forms 
just  to  get  started.  We  are  essentially  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  the  small  guy  to  do  this; 
we're  closing  the  little  guy  out." 

But  let's  say  a  contractor  decides  he  wants 
or  needs  the  federal  job,  as  is  often  the  case 
for  a  struggling  young  firm.  He  fills  out  the 
paperwork,  makes  a  bid  and  wins  the  job. 
The  tuckpointer  and  electrician  get  a  raise 
because  of  Davis-Bacon.  But  then  on  the 
next  job.  a  private  one  with  no  federal  con- 
nection, the  boss  must  decide  whether  to  set 
the  wage  back  to  the  old  level  (bad  for  mo- 
rale) or  bid  at  the  higher  wage  and  possibly 
lose  the  project  (bad  for  business).  "The 
workers  can't  understand  (when  the  wage  is 
cut]."  says  Thomas  of  the  Minority  Contrac- 
tors Association.  "It  causes  personnel  prob- 
lems, and  you  get  job-jumping,  especially 
among  the  premium  personnel.  The  point  is. 
Davis-Bacon  isn't  very  popular  with  blacks 
in  construction." 

STILL  CRAZY  AFTER  ALL  THESE  YEARS 

But  the  act  remains  quite  popular  with 
Democratic  members  of  Congress.  The  cur- 
rent battle  on  the  Hill  is  over  a  pair  of 
amendments  to  the  act.  one  introduced  by 
Democratic  Rep.  Charles  Stenholm.  which 
calls  for  a  substantial  reduction  of  paper- 
work, more  use  of  helpers,  and  the  exemp- 
tion from  Davis-Bacon  provisions  for 
projects  of  $260,000  or  less  (the  current 
threshold  is  an  almost  meaningless  $2000). 
Most  opponents  consider  the  Stenholm 
amendments  a  solid  first  step,  since  repeal  at 
this  point  seems  unlikely. 

The  other  amendment,  backed  by  Rep. 
Austin  Murphy  and  Rep.  Augustus  Hawkins, 
both  Democrats,  is  billed  as  reform  but  actu- 
ally strengthens  the  law.  widens  its  impact, 
and  adds  to  the  bureaucracy.  It  raises  the 
threshold  for  new  work  to  $50,000.  but  adds 
more  paperwork  through  a  new  category- 
rehab  work— with  a  $15,000  threshold.  It  also 
incorporates  new  language  to  prohibit  off- 
site  use  of  lower-priced  labor,  adds  a  complex 
framework  to  allow  workers  to  sue  for  dam- 
ages if  they  don't  receive  Davis- Bacon  wages, 
and  requires  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL) 
to  do  a  wage  survey  every  two  years  in  all 
3000  U.S.  counties,  a  job  that  many  critics 
consider  undoable  without  a  large  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  DOL  bureaucracy. 

The  AFLr<;iO  and  its  Building  Trades 
Council  are  actively  promoting  the  Murphy- 
Hawkins  amendment  while  labeling  the 
Stenholm  approach  "draconian"  and  bad  for 
American  workers.  "If  we  lost  Davis-Bacon, 
you  would  quickly  see  the  return  of  the  prac- 
tices that  made  Davis-Bacon  necessary  in 
the  first  place."  says  Jay  Power,  legislative 
representative  of  the  AFL-CIO.  "People 
would  be  coming  in  from  out  of  state  and 
stealing  jobs  from  your  local  contractors. 
These  people  would  eat  their  own  young  to 
get  a  contract." 

Power  tells  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress that,  should  the  Stenholm  amendment 
pass,  these  "baby-eaters"  will  grab  contracts 
on  the  local  post  office  and  highways,  "and 
we'll  have  a  new  Davis-Bacon  in  a  month." 
This  argument  might  have  held  water  back 
in  1931.  when  two  Republicans.  Rep.  Robert 
L.  Bacon  and  Sen.  James  Davis,  sponsored 
the  law  to  stop  roving  contractors  who  used 
gangs  of  low-paid  workers  to  snare  federal 
building  jobs.  But  the  GAO  and  Oregon  State 
studies  showed  that  the  opposite  is  true 
today:  Because  of  Davis-Bacon,  local  firms 
are  less  likely  to  work  on  federal  jobs,  while 


larger,  non-local  firms  are  more  likely  to 
work  on  them.  As  for  the  "fly-by-night"  con- 
tractors slashing  wages  to  steal  jobs,  the 
GAO  report  points  out  that  when  wage  pro- 
tections were  eliminated  from  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Public  Contracts  Act.  there  was  "ap- 
parently no  adverse  effect  on  wage  rates." 

Besides,  today's  construction  workers  are 
in  high  demand.  There  is  a  labor  shortage 
predicted  by  the  end  of  the  century,  so  their 
wages  aren't  likely  to  drop.  In  most  big 
cities,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  electricians 
and  plumbers  earn  at  least  $20  per  hour  with 
benefits.  The  national  average  is  $12.69  an 
hour,  which  is  the  highest  hourly  wage  of  the 
10  occupational  sectors  surveyed  in  1987  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  As  an  Oregon 
contractor  pointed  out  to  a  congressional 
subcommittee  in  April.  "This  hardly  seems 
like  a  situation  in  need  of  federal  protec- 
tion." 

What  the  Building  Trades  Council  and  its 
backers  in  Congress  seem  unwilling  to  admit 
is  that  the  United  States  is  reaching  the  end 
of  the  era  when  its  economy  was  big  and 
strong  enough  to  protect  a  coddled 
workforce.  If  there  is  just  one  lesson  that's 
been  learned  in  the  steel  and  auto  industries 
in  the  past  decade,  it  is  that  rigid  labor  prac- 
tices, high  wages,  and  a  stubborn  union  atti- 
tude seldom  lead  to  lasting  victory.  The 
steel  industry's  punch  in  the  gut  was  brutal: 
the  companies  lost  $12  billion  in  five  years, 
and  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  saw 
the  permanent  loss  of  500.000  steel  jobs  na- 
tionwide. 

The  blow  to  the  auto  industry  came  more 
slowly,  but  just  as  forcefully;  after  years  of 
small  defeats  as  imports  gained  market 
share,  unionized  plants  began  closing  and 
workforces  were  cut  as  sub-assembly  work 
was  contracted  out  to  more  competitive, 
nonunion  shops.  Then  the  Japanese  auto- 
makers marched  in  and  told  the  United  Auto 
Workers  where  to  go:  the  union  is  still 
smarting  from  its  recent  defeat  in  Smyrna. 
Tenn.,  where  Nissan  workers  voted  2  to  1 
against  unionization. 

The  building  trades  are  doing  no  better.  As 
the  unions  hold  out  for  Davis-Bacon,  their 
position  in  the  industry  is  slipping  badly. 
The  rigid  work  rules  that  scare  businesses 
away  from  old-line  union  towns  like  Chicago 
and  Detroit  are  apparently  putting  union 
contractors  out  of  business  as  well.  In  1970. 
only  30  percent  of  the  country's  contracting 
firms  were  open  shop;  by  1987  they  had  taken 
over  70  percent  of  the  market  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  Associated  Builders  and  Contrac- 
tors. ABC.  the  nation's  fastest-growing  con- 
struction association,  with  18.000  member 
companies,  most  of  them  nonunion.  Even  the 
big  contractors  are  switching  over,  with  40 
percent  of  the  top  400  construction  compa- 
nies now  open  shop  up  from  just  8  percent  in 
1973. 

Jay  Power  of  the  AFL-CIO  says  the  unions 
are  fighting  back  with  pilot  programs  that 
reduce  wages  and  eliminate  some  costly 
work  rules.  One  new  program  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  for  instance,  allows  con- 
tractors to  bid  jobs  under  $2  million  with  a 
20  percent  wage  reduction  for  journeymen 
workers.  Another  in  Washington.  D.C., 
sweeps  away  some  of  the  restrictive  work 
rules  that  have  made  union  work  so  expen- 
sive. But  Power  puts  the  small  changes  in 
perspective  by  backhandedly  describing  the 
type  of  practices  still  going  on:  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  he  says,  "they're  getting  rid  of  the 
two  guys  in  the  elevator  [to]  operate  it]." 
Why  were  there  two  guys  in  the  first  place? 
"In  case  one  has  to  pee." 

The  road  back  for  the  steel  industry,  which 
once  again  makes  some  of  the  best  and  least 


expensive  steel  in  the  world,  has  been  paved 
with  many  such  work-rule  changes.  Union 
workers  at  IN/Tek.  Inland  Steel  Industries' 
new  joint  venture  with  Nippon  Steel  Co.  of 
Japan,  have  thrown  out  job  classifications 
almost  completely  (there  were  once  seven 
classifications  just  for  crane  operators). 
They  run  the  super-efficient  mill  in  Indiana 
under  just  two  job  titles:  operators,  who  run 
the  200a-footlong  cold-rolling  machine,  and 
equipment  controllers,  who  maintain  it. 
Change  and  worker  initiatives  are  evident 
throughout  the  industry:  Weirton  Steel's 
unionized  workers  took  over  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  the  3900-member  union  at>  LTV 
Steel's  Bar  Division  voted  to  buy  the  divi- 
sion and  run  it  themselves.  Progress  is  slow- 
er in  the  auto  industry,  but  the  buzz  words 
are  becoming  familiar:  teamwork,  worker 
participation,  fiexibility. 

While  steel  and  auto  workers  marched  to 
the  brink  with  the  help  of  torpid  upper  man- 
agement, the  trade  unions  are  doing  it  with 
a  different  but  equally  well-meaning  ally: 
Congress.  Democrats  have  become  so  tightly 
linked  with  unions  and  so  dependent  on  the 
unions  vote  that  Rep.  Stenholm 's  reform 
amendment  has  picked  up  only  about  50 
Democratic  supporters.  "Davis-Bacon  is  a 
blood  oath  for  the  Building  Trades  Council, 
and  the  council  has  a  lot  of  support  in  Con- 
gress." says  Damen  Tobias,  counsel  for  Sten- 
holm. Tobias  says  many  congressmen  are  so 
used  to  voting  the  union  line  that  they 
aren't  paying  attention  to  the  substance  of 
either  of  the  current  amendments,  both  of 
which  are  billed  as  "reform"  measures. 

Equally  difficult  to  understand  is  the  lack 
of  awareness  of  what  Stenholm-type  reform 
of  the  law  could  do  for  the  nation's  health.  It 
could  help  the  nation  address  five  overlap- 
ping crises:  the  growing  federal  debt  that 
eats  up  $173  billion  a  year  in  interest:  the 
looming  infrastructure  crisis,  which  at  some 
point  soon  will  force  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  needed  construction;  the 
growing  gap  between  the  demand  for  skilled 
labor  and  the  large  pool  of  people  too  un- 
skilled to  do  it;  the  shameful  need  to  build  or 
rebuild  housing  for  the  poor;  and  the  decline 
of  the  nation's  unions,  which  once  rep- 
resented 34  percent  of  the  workforce  but  now 
claim  just  18  percent.  Three  groups  could 
benefit  by  making  their  rhetoric  mean  some- 
thing: the  Democrats,  the  Republicans  and 
the  unions.  The  Democrats  have  the  best 
shot  at  it. 

The  unions  if  they  let  Davis-Bacon  reform 
come  sooner  rather  than  later,  could  begin 
attracting  the  minorities  and  women  who 
will  be  tomorrow's  workers  and  dues-payers. 
They  could  chalk  up  some  badly  needed  orga- 
nizing victories  by  jumping  in  when  small 
contractors  try  to  cut  wages,  and  they  could 
once  again  earn  a  reputation  as  an  ally  of 
the  little  guy.  But  if  past  experience  is  any 
guide,  we  shouldn't  wait  for  unions  to  lead 
that  charge. 

The  Republicans  don't  show  much  promise 
either.  When  HUD  Secretary  Jack  Kemp 
spoke  to  the  National  Lesigue  of  Cities  con- 
vention in  Atlanta  this  past  November,  he 
preached  his  free-market  gospel  and  said, 
"The  entrepreneurial  democratic  system  is 
the  greatest  anti-poverty  weapon  the  world 
has  ever  seen."  But  when  asked  if  he  would 
unleash  that  weapon  by  working  to  repeal  or 
reform  Davis-Bacon  Kemp  hemmed  and 
hawed,  praised  the  progress  unions  have 
made,  and  finally  said.  "We  can  work  with 
the  unions." 

That's  a  far  cry  from  what  Kemp  told  The 
Washington  Pqst  in  1986  when  he  was  fight- 
ing for  Davis-Bacon  exemptions  for  mainte- 
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nance  workers  at  the  Kenllworth-Parkslde 
Resident  Management  Corp.  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
tenant-managed  public  housing  develop- 
ments. He  was  passionate  back  then:  "Some- 
day somebody  is  going  to  ask  organized  labor 
what  they're  for  in  the  inner  city,  welfare 
and  foodstamps.  or  jobs  and  housing  for  the 
poor." 

Since  Kemp's  lost  the  fervor,  maybe  the 
Democrats  will  gain  some,  although  at  this 
point  most  of  them  still  seem  to  think  that 
defending  Davis-Bacon  is  a  way  to  help  the 
little  guy.  Whether  they  have  the  insight 
and  courage  to  reverse  that  thinking  could 
indicate  their  changes  of  regaining  power  in 
the  1990s. 

ABC  has  persuaded  the  Bush  administra- 
tion to  include  Da  vis- Bacon  reform  as  part  of 
President  Bush's  budget.  The  administra- 
tion's amended  budget  assumptions  are 
based  on  increasing  the  Davis-Bacon  thresh- 
old to  S2SO.0OO  with  an  expanded  use  of  help- 
ers. This  translates  Into  a  savings  of  $190 
million  in  1991  and  a  five-year  savings  of  S2.5 
billion. 

ABC  has  also  gained  the  key  support  of 
three  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Budget  committee.  Sen.  Don  Nickles  (R- 
Okla.)  and  Reps.  Dick  Armey  (R-Texas)  and 
Mervin  Leath  (D-Texas)  have  agreed  to  offer 
Davis-Bacon  reform  measures  in  their  re- 
spective budget  committees. 

The  budget  resolution  is  the  "blueprint" 
from  which  all  other  committees  must  find 
savings.  Including  Davis-Bacon  in  the  budget 
resolution  will  give  political  and  economic 
leverage  to  the  authorizing  committee  to  ex- 
clude Davis-Bacon  from  the  programs  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  is  on 
the  floor,  and  I  will  allocate  to  him 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  extend  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  manager  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  par- 
liamentary situation,  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  me  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day  to  speak  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho.  That 
being  the  case,  when  the  Senator  does 
offer  the  amendment,  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  record  is  clear  as  to  the 
multitude  of  problems  it  poses.  I  would 
hope — although  I  have  little  confidence 
he  will— that  the  Senator  would  recon- 
sider his  desire  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it 
would  reduce  funding  for  most  ele- 
ments of  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment by  some  $569  million  below 
the  freeze  provided  in  the  resolution. 
This  would  include  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  most  of  the  related  agencies 
funded  in  the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priation bill.  It  does  not  include  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  or  the  Copyright  Of- 
fice. 

I  have  worked  in  the  years  that  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  with  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, including  the  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Oregon,  to  try  to  improve 
the  various  elements  that  make  up  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  going  to  offer  this 
amendment  because  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  whacking,  and  I  say  that  literally, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  the  Cap- 
itol Police,  and  other  related  agencies 
will  severely  damage  this  branch  of  the 
Government,  notwithstanding  its  ef- 
fects on  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
which  may  be  its  intended  target.  Sen- 
ators and  staff  watching  these  proceed- 
ings or  reading  these  proceedings  to- 
morrow should  not  think  for  a  second 
that  the  House  is  going  to  save  us  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past. 

In  the  past,  we  have  had  Members 
here  who  have  voted  with  abandonment 
at  these  cutting  amendments,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  House  would  come  along 
in  conference  and  save  them  from 
themselves. 

The  House  has  made  it  clear  that 
they  no  longer  will  do  that. 

You  may  be  sure  that,  in  the  end, 
this  amendment  that  is  going  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  apply  only  to  the  Senate,  not  to 
the  House. 

So.  all  staff  and  all  Senators  should 
realize  that  the  Senate  is  going  to  be 
the  body  to  feel  the  impact  of  this 
amendment  by  the  time  we  are  through 
conference  on  the  fiscal  year  1994  bill. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  seriously  be- 
lieves that  cuts  of  this  magnitude  can 
be  made  without  serious  and  irrev- 
ocable damage  to  the  institutionaJ  ca- 
pacities to  the  agencies  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  remind  our- 
selves that  we  are  an  equal  branch  of 
Government  with  the  executive  and  the 
judicial  branch.  I  think  there  are  some, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  me.  who  are  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government 
who  would  like  to  do  away  with  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government. 
They  seem  to  want  us  to  have  a  form  of 
government  where  the  Executive  is  all 
powerful.  Or  perhaps  they  favor  the 
parliamentary  form  where  the  party  in 
power  makes  all  the  decisions  and  the 
Parliament  ratifies  whatever  the 
Prime  Minister  wants  done. 

I  wonder  what  a  James  Madison,  a 
John  Jay,  Thomas  Jefferson,  or  other 
Framers  would  think  of  such  a  direct 
assault  on  the  first  branch  of  Govern- 
ment? 

There  have  been  statements  about 
how  large  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  is  in  the  United  States 
compared  to  other  Governments.  I 
think  the  statement  was  made  that  we 
are  10  times  larger  than  Japan.  But 
really,  let  us  analyze  that.  The  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government  includes  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Copyright  Office. 
Congressional   Budget   Office.   General 


Accounting  Office.  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  which  includes  the 
Capitol  Police,  and  others. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
about  5.000  employees.  The  Library  of 
Congress  has  about  5.000  employees.  In 
other  countries,  such  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment are  not  considered  part  of 
Parliament.  Moreover,  parliamentary 
bodies  require  less  support  staff  be- 
cause there  is  no  separation  of  powers 
principle  in  parliamentary  systems. 

Also,  there  have  been  references  to 
the  Canadian  system.  Of  course,  keep 
in  mind  that  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  represents  50.000  people  and 
someone  in  the  United  States  about 
600.000;  some  difference.  And.  of  course, 
in  Canada,  Senators  are  appointed  and 
have  relatively  no  power. 

Every  Senator  has  a  stake  in  the  out- 
come of  this  proposal.  As  the  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  knows  by  looking 
at  a  little  bit  of  history,  the  legislative 
branch  has  had  significant  attention 
focused  on  it  the  last  several  years. 
The  ranking  member  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Subcommittee,  when  I  first  be- 
came chairman,  was  Don  Nickles  of 
Oklahoma.  To  say  that  Don  Nickles  is 
frugal  is  an  understatement.  And  it 
was  with  Don  Nickles  that  this  Sen- 
ator started  some  serious  work  on  con- 
gressional franking. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  body  that  could  say  that  we  have 
not  made  tremendous  reforms  in  frank- 
ing, both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House.  There  was  much  more  reform 
needed  in  the  House,  and  it  was  accom- 
plished albeit  maybe  not  to  everyone's 
satisfaction.  But  significant  improve- 
ment was  made  with  House  franking. 

The  Senate  has  been  stripped  of  al- 
most all  of  its  ability  to  mail.  We.  in 
effect,  now  have  the  ability  to  mail  to 
people  who  write  to  us.  and  that  is 
about  it.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
Senator  now  that  sends  a  newsletter.  I 
might  be  wrong,  but  I  doubt  it.  Because 
under  our  franking  rules,  we  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  send  one  letter 
to  every  household  in  our  State. 

So  for  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
their  staff  and  other  people  watching 
these  proceedings,  they  should  under- 
stand that  tremendous  changes  have 
taken  place  in  this  body  over  the  last  4 
years  as  it  relates  to  the  franked  mail. 

Now,  in  effect,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  can  answer  their  mail,  and  that 
is  about  it.  If  this  amendment  passes, 
all  Senators  should  realize  that  you 
probably  will  not  be  able  to  answer 
your  mail. 

So  I  say.  every  Senator  has  a  stake 
in  the  outcome  of  this  proposal.  It  is  up 
to  the  Senate  to  decide  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  defend  this  institution  and 
maintain  the  resources  necessary  to 
support  the  proper  discharge  our  du- 
ties, and  our  duties  are  constitutional 
in  nature. 


I  do  ijpt  intend  to  detain  the  Senate 
long,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to 
make  a  point  or  two. 

Let  us  put  this  proposed  amendment 
in  the  perspective  it  deserves.  First,  we 
now  have  a  joint  bipartisan  commit- 
tee— not  a  committee  of  the  majority, 
but  a  bipartisan  committee — composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  both  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  12  from  each  body,  that  has 
been  given  the  mandate  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  includes  a  review  of  committee 
structure,  staffing,  support  agency  ac- 
tivities, intercameral  relationships, 
and  a  range  of  related  issues. 

We  have  been  holding  hearings  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Domenici  and 
Senator  Boren  on  our  side.  These  hear- 
ings have  taken  days  already  this  year; 
not  hours,  not  days,  I  could  say  weeks. 
We  have  taken  tremendous  amounts  of 
time  to  try  to  figure  out  ways  that  this 
body  can  become  more  effective  and 
more  efficient.  The  overall  aim  is  to 
streamline  the  structure  of  our  institu- 
tions and  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
Congress  to  perform  its  intended  role 
as  a  partner  in  policymaking.  That  is 
what  we  are.  We  are  an  equal  branch  of 
Government.  We  are  the  peoples 
branch  of  Government. 

It  is  easy  to  come  on  this  floor  and 
throw  spears  and  daggers  at  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government.  Congress 
has  always  been  the  whipping  boy  for 
the  200  years  of  this  Republic. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  you 
have  to  stand  up  for  this  constitutional 
part  of  our  Government. 

Frankly,  a  know-nothing,  across-the- 
board  slash,  as  this  amendment  calls 
for— 28  percent — makes  a  mockery  of 
the  joint  committee. 

Second,  the  leadership  of  both  Houses 
has  committed  the  legislative  branch 
to  match  the  reductions  in  administra- 
tive expenses  and  personnel  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  for  the  executive 
branch. 

Under  this  plan,  legislative  branch 
staffing  will  be  drawn  down  by  1,400  po- 
sitions in  2  more  years.  And  adminis- 
trative overhead  will  be  cut  by  14  per- 
cent over  the  next  4  years.  We  have  al- 
ready begun.  And  it  is  not,  "We  will  do 
it.  "  We  have  already  made  cuts. 

Everyone  understand  this;  everyone 
listen,  Mr.  President.  The  fact  is  that 
the  legislative  branch  has  500  fewer  em- 
ployees than  it  did  10  years  ago— 500 
fewer  employees  than  it  had  10  years 
ago.  Moreover,  the  fiscal  1993  Legisla- 
tive Branch  Appropriation  Act  now  in 
effect  reduced  spending  below  actual 
fiscal  1992  levels  by  $150  million  or  6.5 
percent. 

We  made  a  commitment  on  this  floor 
last  year,  in  the  fall  when  we  were  de- 
bating the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priation bill,  that  we  would  cut  this  ap- 
propriation bill  over  a  period  of  3  years 
by  15  percent.  Now,  based  on  what  we 


did  last  year,  we  are  going  to  be  ahead 
of  that. 

These  reductions,  which  are  already 
in  place,  eliminate  800  full-time  posi- 
tions from  the  legislative  branch;  not 
in  the  future,  but  this  fiscal  year.  So 
we  have  already  begun  the  process  of 
retrenchment  and  restraint  in  the  leg- 
islative branch. 

Indeed,  we.  the  legislative  branch, 
have  taken  the  lead.  I  am  always,  by 
staff  and  some  Senators,  "teased"  I 
guess  is  the  right  word,  given  a  hard 
time,  about  how  much  we  have  cut  the 
ability  of  Senators  to  mail  and  to  do 
thing  that  they  cannot  do  now  that 
they  could  do  before. 

We  have  set  the  pattern  as  to  what 
we  should  do  and  what  we  have  done. 
Thus,  in  real  terms,  virtually  every 
agency  funded  in  the  legislative  branch 
is  now  operating  with  fewer  resources 
than  it  did  even  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
And  we  will  continue  on  that  downward 
trajectory  the  next  few  years. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  our  hear- 
ings last  month,  the  Legislative 
Branch  Subcommittee  intends  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  objectives  announced  by 
the  leadership,  but  we  will  do  so  in  a 
responsible,  rational  way,  unless  we 
are  mandated  not  to  do  so  by  this  body. 

If  this  body  wants  this  amendment  to 
pass,  we  will  do  our  job.  And  among  the 
things  that  will  be  required  as  a  result 
of  that  is  that  half  of  the  State  offices 
will  close.  I  have  one  in  Reno,  Carson 
City,  and  Las  Vegas — I  will  have  to 
close  at  least  one  of  those  offices.  And 
the  Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  will  have  to  close  half  of  his. 
I  see  Senators  on  the  floor  from  Alas- 
ka, Idaho.  Colorado.  New  Mexico — half 
of  their  State  offices  will  close:  Fact. 
So.  if  that  is  what  this  body  wants, 
that  is  what  we.  the  Legislative  Branch 
Subcommittee,  will  carry  out. 

We  are  the  elected  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  judicial  branch  is  not. 
There  are  two  persons,  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  who  work  in  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  who 
are  elected.  They  run  in  tandem. 

As  I  mentioned  before.  I  realize  ridi- 
culing the  Congress  is  a  time-honored 
tradition  in  this  country.  I  personally 
chose  public  service,  in  seeking  elec- 
tion from  the  State  of  Nevada.  I  chose 
public  service  because  that  is  what  I 
wanted. 

I  believe  that  we  in  this  country 
should  do  what  we  can  to  interest 
young  people  in  public  service.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  I  am  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  think  it  is  a  body  that 
has  great  dignity  and  it  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished role  in  major  issues  of  pub- 
lic policy  for  200  years.  I  am  proud  I  am 
a  Member,  and  even  though  I  realize  it 
is  easy  to  ridicule  Congress,  that  does 
not  take  away  from  the  fact  I  am  proud 
I  am  a  Member  of  this  body. 

A  certain  skepticism  toward  public 
officials  is  healthy  in  a  democracy  and 
skepticism  toward  this  body  is  healthy. 


No  one  can  deny  Congress  often  pre- 
sents an  all-too-inviting  target  for 
those  who  find  amusement  in  lampoon- 
ing hypocrisy,  pomposity,  and  the 
other  human  frailties  often  exhibited 
in  this  body.  But  there  is  a  line  be- 
tween healthy  criticism  and  a  hateful 
contempt  for  the  institutions  of  rep- 
resentative government. 

It  is  more  than  a  little  unusual,  I 
think,  that  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment generally  call  themselves  con- 
servatives. For  if  there  is  a  unifying 
principle,  as  I  thought  that  I  under- 
stood conservative  political  thought,  it 
is  the  distrust  of  state  power,  espe- 
cially executive  power.  And  it  is  not 
accidental  that  the  first  step  authori- 
tarians take,  once  they  seize  power,  is 
to  dissolve  the  legislature,  or  failing 
that,  to  destroy  its  independence  and 
reduce  it  to  the  status  of  vassal. 

Historically,  conservatives  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  defense  of  the 
prerogatives  and  independence  of  par- 
liamentary bodies,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  So.  one  can  scarcely 
imagine  what  conservative  lions  in  the 
Senate  such  as  Senator  Russell  and 
Senator  Dirksen  would  have  to  say 
about  a  move  that  would  seriously 
weaken  the  Congress'  ability  to  go  face 
to  face  with  the  executive  branch  of 
Government. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  that  is 
what  this  proposed  amendment  would 
do.  Here  we  are  with  people  who  claim 
the  same  conservative  lineage,  propos- 
ing to  do  exactly  that.  And  that  is  to 
so  weaken  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  that  it  could  not  do  what 
its  time-honored  tradition  says  it 
should  do — what  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility says  it  should  do. 

Every  Senator  should  take  the  time 
right  now  to  calculate  the  effect  of  a 
28-percent  reduction  in  his  other  office 
allowance.  I  am  going  to  gTiarantee — I 
have  talked  about  it  a  little  before — 
but  I  will  guarantee,  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  that  will  be  the  result  at  a 
minimum. 

I  can  say  that  with  some  assurance 
on  the  basis  of  conversations  and  deal- 
ings that  I  have  had  with  my  counter- 
parts in  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  is  clear  they  are  no 
longer  in  the  mood  to  pull  the  Senate's 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  If  the  Senate 
approves  this  amendment,  do  not  be 
surprised  that  the  House  will  modify  it 
in  conference  so  that  the  Senate  has 
the  opportunity  to  live  with  the  con- 
sequences. 

Interestingly.  I  have  been  on  this 
fioor  trying  to  have  this  body  be  re- 
sponsive. As  you  recall.  3  weeks  ago  I 
was  here,  asking  that  the  Senate  go 
along  with  the  suggestion  that  I  had  to 
abolish  the  Senate  Aging  Committee. 
That  was  a  small  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, I  thought.  But  basically  I  lost 
that  amendment  because  many  Sen- 
ators wanted  to  see  what  the  joint 
committee  was  going  to  do.  Was  the 
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Joint  committee  going  to  be  respon- 
sible and  really  nmke  this  body  more 
efficient  and  more  effective?  And, 
therefore,  many  Senators  voted  against 
my  amendment  so  they  could  wait  and 
see  what  the  joint  committee  would  do. 

Well.  I  hope  those  same  Senators  will 
be  attentive.  In  fact,  as  some  will  note. 
Roll  Call,  the  little  publication  we  all 
so  often  see  around  here,  blames  the 
defeat  of  that  amendment  on  the  Re- 
publicans. That  is  what  the  editorial 
said.  It  said  that  those  11  Senators  who 
did  not  vote  with  me  were  wrong,  but 
most  of  those  11  said  the  reason  they 
voted  the  other  way  was  they  wanted 
to  see  what  the  joint  committee  will 
do. 

Time  will  show  how  they  feel  about 
this.  The  Legislative  Branch  Sub- 
committee will  be  very  interested  in 
how  Senators  choose  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  when  it  comes  time  to 
mark  up  next  years  appropriations 
bill. 

We  can  certainly  accommodate  those 
who  wish  to  reduce  their  office  ex- 
penses. That  is  very  easy  to  do.  I  also 
suggest,  if  there  are  Senators  in  this 
body  who  feel  their  personal  office  staff 
is  too  large,  that  they  have  too  many 
people  answering  the  mail,  for  exam- 
ple, we  will  be  happy  to  reduce  their  of- 
fice allotment.  But  Members  and  the 
public  should  know  that  from  January 
1,  1993,  to  February  4,  1993.  a  little  over 
a  month,  some  4.2  million  calls  were 
made  to  the  Senate  and  House  offices. 

Someone  had  to  answer  those,  I  as- 
sume. When  someone  calls  my  offices  I 
hope  we  would  answer  them.  I  know 
sometimes  when  there  is  a  particularly 
vexatious  debate  going  on  here,  people 
are  calling  all  the  time,  and  I  cannot 
get  through  to  my  office.  Sometimes  it 
will  be  busy,  or  the  phone  rings  too 
many  times  before  it  is  answered.  So  if 
there  are  some  of  you  who  think  you 
do  not  want  your  phone  answered  or 
your  mail  answered,  that  is  your  privi- 
lege. But  do  not  penalize  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  When  any  con- 
stituents call  one  of  my  offices.  I  want 
someone  to  answer  the  phone.  And 
please  allow  me  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  mail. 

We  can  allocate  this  proposed  $569 
million  cut  any  way  the  subcommittee 
wishes,  and  the  full  committee  after 
that,  and  the  Senate  after  that.  But 
any  reduction  in  a  particular  budget 
will  have  to  be  offset  by  even  deeper 
cuts  in  other  agencies  or  activities.  We 
cannot  push  things  over  here  and  hope 
it  does  not  show  up  over  there.  We  are 
no  longer  able  to  do  that. 

So  I  suggest  regarding  the  work  that 
has  been  done  these  past  4  years  by 
Senator  Gorton  from  Washington. 
Senator  NiCKLES  from  Oklahoma,  we 
have  done  a  good  job  of  cutting  the  leg- 
islative branch  budget. 

So  I  hope  my  friend  from  Idaho  will 
reconsider  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is 
going  to  offer  the  amendment.  I  hope 


he  would  not.  I  hope  he  will  allow  the 
joint  committee  to  take  its  course.  I 
hope  he  will  allow  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Committee  to 
take  its  course,  to  see  if  in  fact  we  are 
going  to  live  up  to  the  commitments 
we  made  in  this  body.  I  hope  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  let  us  perform,  to 
see  if  we  can,  in  fact,  do  what  we  said 
we  would  do.  We  have  lived  up  to  every 
promise  that  we  have  made  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so  within  the  best  of  our 
ability. 

This  cut  is  too  much.  It  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  true  facts 
about  how  the  legislative  branch 
works.  Everyone  thinks  when  we  talk 
about  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment that  it  includes  just  the  staff  of 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  legislative 
branch  is  much  broader  than  that.  It 
subsumes,  for  example,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  which  both  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  have 
agreed  is  going  to  be  "the"  body  that 
will  be  used  to  get  estimates  and  deter- 
mine projections  that  this  Budget 
Committee  uses  and  on  which  national 
policy  will  be  based. 

I  have  spoken  to  Dr.  Reischauer. 
Simply,  they  cannot  do  it.  They  have 
been  on  a  pattern  these  last  2  years 
where  they  have  had  less  to  maintain 
current  services  and  have  suffered  cut- 
backs. It  is  impossible  for  them  to  ab- 
sorb another  cutback  of  28  percent: 
they  cannot  do  it.  I  think  that  Senator 
DOMENlci  and  Senator  Sasser.  who 
have  to  work  with  them  on  a  daily 
basis,  recognize  what  a  heavy  workload 
and  important  function  they  have. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  allowing  me  to 
speak  at  this  time,  keeping  in  mind  the 
fact  when  this  amendment  is  offered, 
after  all  the  debate,  all  the  time  is  ex- 
pired on  this  resolution,  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  so  I  can  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  his  state- 
ment today  and  for  the  very  diligent 
effort  that  he  makes  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress  and  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  dealing  with  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

He  made  a  very  eloquent  statement 
today,  I  thought,  outlining  the  very 
well-conceived  economies  that  the  Leg- 
islative Branch  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee anticipates  in  the  future 
and  has  brought  to  fruition  in  the  past 
under  his  leadership. 

This  is  a  thankless  job,  I  know,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Nevada,  because  I 
chaired  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  some  years 
ago.  It  seems  that  it  is  a  right  of  pas- 
sage that  most  new  Senators  rush  in 
and  wish  to  cut  the  legislative  branch 
appropriations,  and  why  not?  Congress 
has  been  the  whipping  boy,  literally,  of 


the  American  people  since  the  time 
this  republic  was  conceived.  Congress 
has  never  been  particularly  popular 
with  the  American  people  until  they 
get  in  trouble — until  they  get  in  trou- 
ble. When  something  is  on  the  verge  of 
happening  that  they  perceive  to  be 
against  their  intere^i  or  they  are  con- 
cerned about  som&tiiing/that  affects 
their  lives  on  a  d»;ly  Iji^is,  who  do 
they  turn  to  first.  Of-cotttse.  they  turn 
to  their  Congressman  or  they  turn  to 
their  Senators. 

It  has  become  a  sort  of  an  axiom  in 
this  country,  when  you  do  not  like 
something  you  say,  "Write  your  Con- 
gressman." As  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada knows,  indeed,  they  are  writing 
these  days. 

My  office  is  being  simply  deluged 
with  correspondence  from  my  home 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  from  every  one  of  those  con- 
stitifents.  I  think  every  one  of  those 
constituents  who  writes  me  deserves  a 
well-conceived,  timely  response  to 
their  letter  and,  of  course,  my  office,  as 
has  others,  has  been  deluged  with  tele- 
phone calls. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina thinks  this  is  amusing.  If  he  wish- 
es to  join  in  making  a  cut  in  the  legis- 
lative budget,  let  him  lead  the  list. 
There  is  no  compulsion  on  any  Senator 
to  take  the  funds  that  are  allocated  to 
him  or  her  under  the  legislative  branch 
appropriations  bill.  If  anyone  wants  to 
step  up  and  say,  "I'm  getting  too  much 
money,  I've  got  too  much  staff,  et 
cetera,  and  I  want  to  make  some 
economies,"  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  welcome 
that  news. 

Already.  14  percent  will  be  cut  from 
the  overhead  of  the  Congress  in  the 
next  2  years,  and  well  it  should  be. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  we  have 
too  much  staff  and  we  have  grown  too 
large  in  recent  years.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  has 
taken  matters  in  his  hands  and  is  mov- 
ing forward  in  a  well-conceived  plan  to 
reduce  the  expenses  here  and  do  it  in 
such  a  way  that  business  is  not  dis- 
rupted and  Senators  can  respond  to  the 
needs  of  their  constituents  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

This  budget  that  falls  under  the  leg- 
islative branch,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  said,  also  encompasses  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  think  it  also 
encompasses  the  Library  of  Congress, 
does  it? 

Mr.  REID.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  amendment  excludes  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  did  exclude  it.  How 
about  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  REID.  It  did  not  exclude  that. 
The  only  ones  it  excluded  are  the  Copy- 
right Office  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  best  of  my  understanding. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  the  Government 
Printing  Office  would  suffer  very  sub- 


stantial cuts  and  there  will  be  cuts  in 
Government  publications. 

I  think  the  point  is  made  here,  we  are 
all  in  favor  of  reductions,  we  are  all  in 
favor  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  run- 
ning the  Congress,  as  we  are  in  favor  of 
reducing  the  whole  expense  of  Govern- 
ment. " 

I  am  going' to  Pftpose  an  amendment 
in  the  not-^o-^fytant  future  to  give 
my  colleagut,i  &^r  there  a  chance  to 
make  some  »^uffions.  Under  the  de- 
fense budget  »s  otxtlined  by  President 
Bush,  he  was  going  to  reduce  the  base 
force  I  think  to  1.6  million  men  and 
women.  President  Clinton  wants  to  re- 
duce the  base  force  in  the  military  to 
1.4  million.  I  am  going  to  propose  an 
amendment  some  time  in  the  future  to 
reduce  that  force  down  to  1.2  million. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  if  we  reduce 
that  force  by  that  much,  we  will  save 
$7  billion  a  year.  Those  are  savings 
that  amount  to  something.  So  if  we  are 
talking  about  real  reductions  and  real 
Government  personnel,  there  is  a  way 
we  can  do  it,  given  the  times  that  we 
live  in  now.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada wish  additional  time? 

Mr.  REID.  Yes.  if  I  could  take  just  a 
minute  or  two,  and  I  appreciate  that. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  stated  ear- 
lier that  legislative  branch  spending 
has  gone  up  higher  than  Medicaid.  I  am 
sure  that  people  watching  this  said. 
"Oh.  those  dirty  rats,  how  can  they  do 
that?"  The  fact  is  that  just  is  not  true. 
It  is  not  even  close  to  being  true. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
ports that  Federal  outlays  for  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  increased  166  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  and  that  is  some 
85  percent  more  than  this  branch  of 
Government  has  increased.  So  they 
were  only  off  by  85  percent. 

I  will  also  suggest  this,  in  amplifying 
what  the  manager  of  this  resolution 
has  said:  The  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment is  an  important  branch  of 
Government.  It  is  the  peoples'  branch 
of  Government.  As  the  managers  of  the 
resolution  said,  when  someone  gets  in 
trouble  or  a  group  gets  in  trouble,  they 
come  to  us. 

During  the  Roosevelt  years,  when  the 
executive  branch  of  Government 
packed  the  Supreme  Court,  who  saved 
this  country  from  court  packing?  It 
was  started  by  a  Senator  from  Nevada, 
a  junior  Senator  who  said  that  is  too 
much.  He,  of  course,  was  joined  by 
many  others,  and  the  attempt  at  court 
packing  was  terminated,  defeated. 

We  recently  have  received  a  report 
about  what  has  gone  on  in  recent  years 
in  El  Salvador.  It  relates  the  killing  of 
nuns  and  other  very  vicious  things  to 
the  policy  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  power  in  that  country,  which 
the  U.S.  Government  was  supporting. 
Who  raised  a  hue  and  a  cry  that  that 
was  wrong.  The  Congress. 

So  whenever  the  executive  branch 
starts  stepping  out  of  line,  as  it  often 
does.  The  courts  and  the  Congress  are 
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there  to  check  it.  The  Constitution  was 
set  up  so  that  the  three  branches  of 
Government  would  always  fight  for 
power.  This  is  what  the  separation  of 
powers  is  meant  to  be.  So  allow  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government  to 
have  the  ability  to  fight  back.  This 
amendment  would  strip  this  body  of 
being  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold for  just  a  moment?  I  see  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
arriving  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
be  allowed  to  proceed  as  in  morning 
business  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  8 
minutes  and  that  the  time  so  consumed 
be  charged  against  the  time  under  the 
control  of  the  majority  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
MURRAY).  Is  there  an  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  let  me  be  honest  with  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  and  my  friend 
from  Nebraska. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  Senators  ask 
if  they  could  proceed  as  if  in  morning 
business,  and  perhaps  I  was  wrong  but 
I  told  them  that  I  thought  we  had  a 
very  firm  agreement  that  we  were 
going  to  use  10  hours  on  the  agreement 
on  amendments  today.  I  had  told  them 
that  I  thought  that  precluded  morning 
business.  So  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  another  way  for  the  Senator  to 
do  it,  but  if  it  is  a  subject  matter  that 
is  unrelated  I  do  think  it  is  pretty  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  agree  to  unanimous 
consent.  Could  I  just  have  the  Sen- 
ator's thoughts  about  that? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico,  we  have  just 
discussed  amendments  that  have  not 
been  offered,  as  my  friend  knows,  one, 
an  amendment  on  the  legislative 
branch  and  another  pn  a  labor  matter. 
I  think  my  friend  froi^  New  Mexico  was 
not  aware  that  was  going  to  occur  and 
has  discouraged  other  Senators  from 
doing  it. 

We  could  just  yield  8  minutes  here  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  perhaps  enter  into  a  state- 
ment that  we  just  cannot  do  it  any- 
more. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Fine.  I  would  not 
mind  that.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
might  be  able  to  tell  us — the  pending 
amendment  is  the  Brown  amendment. 
Whatever  else  was  discussed,  they  are 
not  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Could  the  Senator 
give  us  an  idea— if  we  ask  Senator 
BROWN  how  much  time  he  needs,  and 
we  have  no  other  speakers  on  his 
amendment — how  much  time  the  Sen- 
ator might  need.  That  might  make  it 
very  easy  for  me  to  do  this. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  think  if  we  yield- 
parliamentary  inquiry.  How  much  time 
do  we  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
and-a-half  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  we  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  re- 
serve 2  minutes  for  myself,  I  think  that 
would  be  adequate  for  us. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Great.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  10  minutes 
would  more  than  do  me.  I  have  had  a 
request  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  as  well  to  address 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
need  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  need  2  or  3  minutes  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  made  a  rather  awkward  statement 
just  now.  Just  say  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  be  pleaised  to 
hear  from  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  we  enter  into  that 
agreement,  we  will  have  13  minutes  on 
our  side,  10  minutes  for  Senator  Brown 
to  respond,  3  minutes  for  Senator 
Helms,  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  have  12,  10  for  Senator 
Kerrey  and  2  for  himself,  and  then  we 
go  on  to  the  next  amendment.  Is  that 
fair  enough? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request.  The  chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KERREY.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  my  friend  from  Tennessee  and 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  for  allow- 
ing me  to  proceed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kerrey  pertain- 
ing to  the  introduction  of  S.  626  are  lo- 
cated in  todays  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.") 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Madam  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  my  friend  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  ask  for  any.  But  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  has  a  short  fuse,  and  I 
feel  there  should  be  some  clarification. 
I  do  not  know  what  Senator  Sasser 
was  talking  about  awhile  ago  when  he 
made  certain  statements,  so  I  asked 
the  clerk  to  bring  me  the  transcript. 
But  as  I  understand  it,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  challenging  me  to 
do  something  about  cutting  spending, 
and  trying  to  balance  the  budget.  And 
I  will  ask  him.  if  he  will  answer  me  yes 
or  no.  if  that  is  what  he  was  saying. 
Would  the  Senator— I  do  not  want  him 
to  make  a  speech  on  my  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  think  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  require  Senators  address  each 
other  in  the  third  person.  I  would  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina simply  by  saying  that 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I  do 
not  yield  to  the  Senator.  I  do  not  yield 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  I  know  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  I  believe  the 
record  will  show  that  I  addressed  him 
in  the  third  person. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Chair  will  bear 
with  me.  the  record  shows  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  said: 

I  see  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
thinks  this  is  amusingr.  If  he  wishes  to  join  in 
making  a  cut  in  legislative  budget,  let  him 
lead  the  list. 

Madam  President.  I  have  been  doing 
that  since  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  in  knee  pants,  since  the  day  I  came 
here  on  January  3.  1973. 

He  further  said,  according  to  the 
transcript: 

There  is  no  compulsion  on  any  Senator  to 
take  the  funds  that  are  allocated  to  him  or 
her  under  the  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tions bill.  If  anyone  wants  to  step  up  and  say 
"I'm  getting  too  much  money.  I've  got  too 
much  staff,  et  cetera,  and  I  want  to  make 
some  economies,"  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  welcome  that 
news. 

Good  for  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
because  that  is  exactly  what  I  have 
been  doing  since  January  3.  1973.  long 
before  Senator  Sasser  ever  saw  this 
Chamber  as  a  Senator. 

In  fact,  according  to  our  records — 
this  was  called  in  by  my  staff— from 
the  day  I  took  office  in  1973  to  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1992.  I  have  returned 
$2,839,098.83  in  funds  that  I  did  not 
spend  that  were  allocated  to  me. 

Furthermore.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  may  want  to  take  a 
look  at  the  cost  of  operating  the  Sen- 
ate's committees.  I  am  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  had  quite  a  fight 
with  the  Senators  in  the  majority  on 
whether  they  were  going  to  take 
money  that  we  had  saved — I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  if  this  is  not  so— 
and  spend  it  for  their  own  staff,  money 
that  we  had  saved,  something  like 
S300.000. 

And  in  case  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  wants  to  challenge  me  on 
whether  I  have  saved  money  for  the 
taxpayers,  I  will  be  glad 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  yielded 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  30  more  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  yield  the  distinguished 
Senator  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  statement 
including  the  heading  on  it.  which  is 
headed  "Irresponsible  Congress?  Here's 
Today's  Boxscore"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. It  begins  with  my  saying.  "Mr. 
President,  the  Federal  debt^run  up  by 
the  U.S.  Congress— stood  at 
$4,215,541,907,772.13  as  of  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday.  March  18.". 
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I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Irresponsible  Congress?  here's  Today's 

Boxscore 

(Statement  by  Senator  Jesse  Helms) 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  debt^run  up  by 
the  U.S.  Congress— stood  at 

$4,215,541,907,772.13  as  of  the  close  of  business 
on  Thursday.  March  18. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the  U.S. 
Constitution  is  bound  to  know  that  no  Presi- 
dent can  spend  a  dime  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  that  has  not  first  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  no  Member  of  Congress. 
House  or  Senate,  can  pass  the  buck  as  to  the 
responsibility  for  this  long-term  and  shame- 
ful display  of  irresponsibility.  The  dead  cat 
lies  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Sutes. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000  merely  to 
pay  the  interest  on  reckless  Federal  spend- 
ing, approved  by  Congress— spending  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  over  and  above  what  the 
Federal  Government  has  collected  in  taxes 
and  other  income.  (This  has  been  what  is 
called  "deficit  spending"— but  it's  really  a 
form  of  thievery.)  Averaged  out.  this  as- 
tounding interest  paid  on  the  Federal  debt 
amounts  to  $5.5  billion  every  week,  or  $785 
million  every  day— just  to  pay,  I  reiterate 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  the  interest  on 
the  existing  Federal  debt. 

Looking  at  it  on  a  per  capita  basis,  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  America  owes 
$16,411.89— thanks  to  the  big  spenders  In  Con- 
gress for  the  past  half  century.  The  interest 
payments  on  this  massive  debt,  average  out 
to  be  $1,127.85  per  year  for  each  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  Or.  looking  at  it  still 
another  way.  for  each  family  of  four,  the 
tab— to  pay  the  interest  alone,  mind  you— 
comes  to  $4,511.40  per  year. 

Does  this  prompt  you  to  wonder  what 
America's  economic  stability  would  be  like 
today  if,  for  the  past  five  or  six  decades, 
there  has  been  a  Congress  with  the  courage 
and  the  integrity,  to  maintain  a  balanced 
Federal  budget?  The  arithmetic  speaks  for 
itself. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  economies  ap- 
parently that  he  has  effected  during  his 
years  in  the  Senate.  He  is  quite  cor- 
rect. I  did  not  arrive  at  the  Senate  as 
early  as  he  did.  I  came  here  in  January 
1977.  During  those  years.  I  say  to  my 
colleagues.  I  also  have  returned  funds 
in  some  years,  perhaps  not  all  years,  to 
the  Senate  Treasury,  or  wherever  these 
funds  are  returned  to.  But  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  economy. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  think  that  is  a  fine 
thing.  I  hope  that  all  Senators  will 
take  that  as  an  example. 

I  simply  was  saying  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  anyone  wants  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  return  funds  to  the  Treasury, 
they  certainly  can  do  that.  They  are 
under  no  compulsion  to  spend  all  of  the 
moneys   that   are   allocated    to    them 


under  a  legislative  appropriations  bill. 
I  assume  that  many  of  those  who  will 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  will 
follow  the  example  of  our  distinguished 
friend  from  North  Carolina  and  return 
funds  to  the  Treasury  so  that  they  can 
practice  as  they  vote  here  on  the  floor 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Thank  you.  Madam 
President. 

The  amendment  that  is  before  the 
body,  I  will  simply  summarize  at  this 
point  in  the  following  fashion.  It  is  an 
effort  to  find  additionW  areas  that  the 
President  requested  where  this  Nation 
can  indeed  save  money. 

Why  should  we  do  it?  This  chart  on 
my  left  I  think  describes  it  graphically 
as  perhaps  clearly  as  anything  could. 
The  national  debt  has  exceeded  $4  tril- 
lion. The  gross  interest  on  the  national 
debt  is  in  excess  of  $300  billion  a  year, 
and  this  coming  year  the  simple  fact  is 
that  current  budget  plan  suggests  that 
total  increase  in  spending  of  $315  bil- 
lion a  year  by  the  end  of  the  budget 
cycle. 

Indeed,  it  is  an  effort,  through  a 
large  tax  increase  and  other  measures, 
including  reductions  in  the  military,  to 
reduce  the  potential  increase  in  the 
deficit. 

But  the  truth  is  we  do  not  do  enough 
to  reduce  the  deficit  in  this  plan.  Thus, 
the  amendment  that  is  before  us  is 
simply  saying  this:  We  want  to  limit 
the  Increase  in  overhead  expense, 
"overhead  "  being  defined  as  travel, 
lease  expense,  contracting  expense,  of- 
fice supplies,  utilities,  and  printing. 

It  is  a  reasonable  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  recognizes  there 
will  be  100.000  fewer  Federal  employees 
because  of  the  President's  freeze,  and 
adjusts  overhead  expense  with  regard 
to  that. 

It  does  not  cut.  It  simply  says  for  a 
couple  years  you  are  not  going  to  in- 
crease overhead  spending,  and  you  are 
going  to  have  cost-of-living  thereafter. 

Madam  President,  the  measure,  I 
think,  is  quite  clear,  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  overlap  anything  else  in  this 
document. 

We  specifically  exclude,  from  this 
limitation  on  the  increase  in  overhead, 
the  Defense  Department,  because  it  is 
dealt  with  elsewhere.  We  limit  loans 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. And  we  have  reduced  the  origi- 
nal amount  of  the  amendment  some  $10 
billion  to  make  sure  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  other  limits  on  overhead  that 
are  within  the  President's  proposal.  It 
is  a  responsible  effort;  it  is  a  reason- 
able effort,  one  that  makes  a  good  deal 
of  sense,  over  $16  billion  over  5  years.  I 
hope  it  has  the  support  of  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

I  might  simply  add  one  comment 
with     regard     to      the      forthcoming 


Kempthorne  amendment  that  appar- 
ently we  will  have  a  vote  on. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid].  He.  in  my  opinion,  has 
made  a  sincere  and  honest  effort  to  get 
a  handle  on  the  cost  of  running  the  leg- 
islative body.  He  has  done  a  better  job. 
at  least  in  this  Senator's  view,  than 
any  chairman  of  that  subcommittee 
that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  House  and 
Senate  in  recent  years. 

I  say  that  because  while  we  do  not 
have  the  same  conclusion  with  regard 
to  the  Kempthorne  amendment.  I  have 
enormous  confidence  in  Senator  Reid 
and  admiration  for  his  distinguished 
record. 

I  might  simply  say  that  the  warnings 
that  Western  civilization  will  come  to 
an  end  should  we  enact  a  25-percent  cut 
in  the  legislative  body  strikes  me  more 
of  displaying  someone's  sense  of  humor 
than  reality.  The  25-percent  cut  is  not 
some  draconian  measure.  It  is  the 
measure  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  suggestion  that  we  are  going  to 
have  an  inability  to  answer  phone  calls 
or  respond  to  mail  if  we  have  a  25-per- 
cent cut  seems  to  me  simply  not  an  ac- 
curate assessment.  How  many  phone 
calls  do  the  operators  on  the  automatic 
elevators  answer?  How  many  letters  do 
the  operators  on  the  automatic  ele- 
vators answer? 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
areas  in  which  we  can  save  money,  and 
millions  of  dollars  that  can  be  saved. 

Let  me  say,  the  committee  that  I 
first  served  on  when  I  came  to  Congress 
in  1980  was  Interior,  the  committee 
that  my  predecessor  served  on  and  his 
predecessor  before  him.  The  first  day  of 
business,  I  noticed  we  had  over  100  peo- 
ple in  the  audience.  I  asked  one  of  the 
members  on  the  committee  how  it  was, 
on  the  House  Interior  Committee,  on 
something  you  would  not  have  thought 
controversial,  that  you  have  well  over 
100  people  show  up.  The  answer  was 
quite  simple.  They  were  not  citizens. 
They  were  staff,  paid  staff. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Con- 
gressman Aspinall,  years  before  had 
said  he  had  run  the  committee  on  four 
full-time  staff  members,  and  they  had 
done  more  work  than  in  any  time  be- 
fore or  since  in  terms  of  legislation, 
and  in  terms  of  hearings.  He  said  he  did 
not  need  four;  that  he  could  have  done 
all  of  it  with  two.  Yet,  by  1980.  they 
had  well  over  100. 

Madam  President,  that  staff  has  in- 
creased dramatically  since  them. 

We  are  not  talking  about  ending 
Western  civilization  if  we  reduce  the 
staff  of  Congress  and  the  cost  of  Con- 
gress by  25  percent.  We  are  simply 
talking  about  some  commonsense  limi- 
tation on  committee  staff,  which  does 
not  affect  your  answering  the  mail  or 
answering  phone  calls.  We  are  talking 
about  eliminating  silly  things  like  ele- 
vator   operators    on    automatic    ele- 


vators, and  talking  about  eliminating 
staff  of  select  committees  where  they 
do  not  even  have  legislative  authority. 

I  think  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
simple  common  sense.  It  still  leaves  us 
with  a  staff  six  times  bigger  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Let  me  simply  suggest  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  simple  common  sense,  not  draconian 
politics. 

I  now  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  and  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President, 
prior  to  yielding  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  on  the  amendment,  let  me 
make  just  a  few  comments. 

First,  on  the  question  of  the  Brown 
amendment  itself,  the  amendment  does 
make  it  sound  so  very  easy,  that  you 
simply  put  a  freeze  on  overhead,  and 
eureka,  you  have  some  $16  billion  in 
savings  over  2  years. 

What  the  amendment  does,  however, 
is  grossly  overestimate  what  is  called 
overhead  or  what  can  be  defined  as 
overhead,  or  what  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  defines  as  over- 
head. 

During  the  debate  on  the  unemploy- 
ment bill,  there  was  a  similar  amend- 
ment offered  from  the  minority  side. 
That  amendment  said  that  Govern- 
ment spends  some  $664  billion  a  year  on 
overhead.  Somehow,  they  included  in 
that  amendment  purchases  of  fighter 
aircraft,  and  tanks,  and  other  things 
that  were  counted  as  overhead  and 
were  not  overhead. 

So,  to  his  credit,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  takes  the  tanks 
out  of  his  overhead  amendment.  But 
the  overhead  base  included  in  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  still,  I  think,  in 
an  order  of  magnitude  above  what  it 
should  be. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et estimates  that  nondefense  overhead 
amounts  to  about  $22  billion  a  year. 
The  amendment  before  us  uses  a  base 
for  freezing  that  is  8  or  9  times  that 
figure.  The  amendment  defines  non- 
defense  overhead  as  the  nondefense 
portions  of  object  classes  20  and  30.  The 
base  is  so  large  it  appears  to  include 
items  that  are  clearly  not  overhead. 

Let  us  take  NASA,  for  example. 
Under  this  amendment,  89  percent  of 
NASA's  gross  obligations  are  counted 
as  overhead.  I,  for  one,  think  the  space 
station  ought  to  be  canceled.  But  clear- 
ly, as  dubious  as  the  merits  of  that 
project  are,  it  is  not  an  overhead  ex- 
pense, and  the  NASA  example  shows 
that  this  amendment  is  flawed. 

I  do  agree  we  must  cut  overhead  and 
expense,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the 
President  does.  The  President  proposes 
an  ambitious  attack  on  expenses  in 
Government,  including  overhead  ex- 
penses. 


Agencies  of  the  executive  branch  are 
required  to  cut  administrative  costs  by 
14  percent  by  1997. 

Madam  President,  with  regard  to  a 
reduction  in  the  legislative  branch  ap- 
propriations here,  and  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  expenses  of  the  operation  of 
Congress,  maybe  that  is  something  we 
ought  to  do.  Nobody  is  suggesting  that 
the  world  is  going  to  come  to  an  end  if 
we  cut  the  congressional  budget  by  25 
percent. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, who  has  the  responsibility  for 
making  a  thoughtful  study  of  these 
matters  in  his  subcommittee  and  rec- 
ommending to  the  Congress  what 
should  be  done,  has  indicated  that  he  is 
recommending  a  14-percent  cut  and  a 
reduction  of  some  1,400  employees,  if 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  over  the 
next  2  years.  I  think  that  is  a  signifi- 
cant reduction. 

With  regard  to  a  25- percent  further 
reduction,  I  say  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  side,  and  perhaps  some  on  this 
side  who  wish  to  support  this  amend- 
ment in  favor  of  a  25-percent  reduction, 
if  they  support  it  and  if  they  vote  for 
it.  they  could  follow  the  example  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  and  go  ahead, 
should  this  amendment  fail,  and  make 
the  25-percent  reduction  themselves; 
simply  cut  their  office  accounts  by  25 
percent  and  return  that  money  to  the 
Federal  Treasury,  and  by  their  exam- 
ple, they  might  very  well  convince  the 
rest  of  this  body  to  demonstrate  that, 
indeed,  we  can  reduce  this  budget  by  25 
percent  and  there  will  be  no  serious  re- 
percussions. 

I.  for  one.  would  welcome  such  an  ex- 
periment, and  perhaps  we  could  all 
learn  from  that.  I,  for  one.  think  that, 
at  the  present  time,  the  14-percent  re- 
duction is  sufficient.  But  I  could  be 
convinced  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  with  regard  to  this  amend- 
ment that  perhaps  25  percent  is  what 
we  ought  to  do. 

I  look  forward  to  watching  and  wait- 
ing, and  seeing  how  it  works  out,  if  any 
of  them  takes  up  my  proposal  to  exer- 
cise a  voluntary  25-percent  cut  if  they 
support  this  amendment. 

Madam  President,  has  all  time  been 
consumed  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  and  25  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  any 
time  that  we  may  have.  I  do  not  know 
if  we  had  any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  yield  back 
his  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  time 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing Brown  amendment  be  laid  aside,  to 
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be  disposed  of  following  the  Wallop 
amendment  No.  194.  and  that,  prior  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Brown  amend- 
ment, there  be  10  minutes  of  debate  on 
the  amendment,  equally  divided  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve— and  this  is  not  in  the  form  of  a 
unanimous  consent  request,  but  just  by 
agreement  here — the  next  amendment 
would  be  the  Gorton  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  In  the  Senators  ab- 
sence. I  was  discussing  with  the  Sen- 
ator's chief  of  staff  that  Senator  Gor- 
ton will  not  be  back  for  about  an  hour 
or  so.  And  since  the  next  amendment 
was  going  to  be  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment, I  thought  I  might  offer  it  and  he 
would  offer  his  after  that. 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  satisfactory 
with  me.  Madam  President.  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  the  Domenici 
amendment  for  some  time.  I  always 
look  forward  to  an  inspired  and  pas- 
sionate address  here  on  the  part  of  my 
distinguished  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
was  hoping  you  were  getting  some  of 
that  even  when  I  did  not  have  an 
amendment.  But  I  guess  I  better  gear 
up  even  when  I  do  not  have  one  and  get 
with  the  medicine  here  on  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  198 

(Purpose:  To  adjust  defense  spending  consist- 
ent with  a  J60  billion  reduction  from  last 
year's  defense  plan  over  1994  to  1998) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domen- 
ici] for  himself,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Warner,  and 
Mr.  Coats,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 198. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  4,  increase  the  amount  by 
S3.000.000.000. 

On  page  10,  line  5,  increase  the  amount  by 
SI. 400.000.000. 

On  page  10,  line  11.  increase  the  amount  by 
S5,200.000.000. 

On  page  10.  line  12.  increase  the  amount  by 
SI  .900.000.000. 

On  page  10.  line  18,  increase  the  amount  by 
SI  2.400.000.000. 

On  page  10,  line  19.  increase  the  amount  by 
S7.900.000.000. 

On  page  10,  line  25,  increase  the  amount  by 
S22,600,000.000. 

On  page  11.  line  1.  increase  the  amount  by 
S24, 100,000,000. 

On  page  11.  line  7.  increase  the  amount  by 
$24,200,000,000. 

On  page  11.  line  8,  increase  the  amount  by 
S21, 800.000.000. 

On  page  41,  line  17.  Increase  the  amount  by 
-S3.000.000.000. 


On  page  41,  line  18, 

$1,400,000,000. 

On  page  41,  line  24, 
-  $5,200,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  25. 
-$1,900,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  6, 

$12,400,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  7. 

$7,900,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  13. 

$22,600,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  14. 

$24,100,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  20, 

$24,200,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  21, 

$21,800,000,000. 


increase  the  amount  by 
increase  the  amount  by 
increase  the  amount  by 
increase  the  amount  by 
increase  the  amount  by 
increase  the  amount  by 
increase  the  amount  by 
increase  the  amount  by 
increase  the  amount  by 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  of  the  time 
that  I  will  have  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  first  thing  I 
want  to  say  to  everyone  in  the  body  is 
that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
circulate  this  amendment.  So  anybody 
in  the  Senate  that  wants  to  support  an 
amendment  that  will  return  the  de- 
fense cuts  to  what  the  President  prom- 
ised in  his  campaign  and  no  more  are 
welcome  to  join  me  as  cosponsors,  be- 
cause that  is  what  it  does. 

In  plain,  simple  language,  it  says  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ran 
using  a  book  that  he  called  a  plan.  He 
said  this  plan  was  the  only  plan  around 
and.  in  that  plan,  he  essentially  said. 
"I  am  going  to  propose  that  we  cut  $60 
billion  out  of  defense,  in  addition  to 
what  President  George  Bush  had  rec- 
ommended." 

Now  there  was  a  little  confusion  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  but  I  am  absolutely 
positive  that  the  $60  billion  was  used 
over  and  over.  And  I  have  a  direct 
quote  of  the  President  during  this  cam- 
paign when  he  said  $60  billion  over  5 
years.  Some  people  thought  it  might  be 
4  years.  We  are  going  to  take  him  at 
what  we  think  was  his  word,  at  $60  bil- 
lion over  5  years. 

What  we  do  essentially  in  this 
amendment  is  we  say,  reduce  defense 
by  the  amount  of  money  that  will  get 
it  down  to  the  $60  billion  reduction 
that  the  President  spoke  of.  And  in 
order  to  do  that  we  would  have  to  re- 
duce his  defense  cuts  by  $67  billion  in 
program  authority  and  $57  billion  in 
outlays — $67  billion  in  program  author- 
ization for  our  Defense  Department, 
the  men  and  women  in  the  military 
and  all  the  things  we  procure  and  the 
other  things  we  do  in  the  military,  and 
$57  billion  less  in  cuts  on  the  outlay 
side. 

I  am  going  to  speak  of  the  $57  billion 
and  round  it  out  to  $60  billion  in  my 
comments.  And  I  will  be  saying,  and 
those  who  support  me  will  say.  we  are 
putting  back  into  defense  $60  billion. 
We  think  putting  that  back  gets  it 
right  to  the  mark  where  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  his  plan, 
promised  the  American  people  we 
would  be  in  defense. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  say.  par- 
enthetically, we  are  worse  off  today 
and  there  is  more  fear  and  trepidation 
in  the  world  than  there  was  when  that 
plan  was  being  sold.  I  am  sure,  if  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  Presidential 
campaign  today,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
being  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  today, 
that  there  would  be  a  lot  more  atten- 
tion paid  by  the  American  people  to 
how  much  is  enough  and  how  much  is 
too  much  when  it  comes  to  America 
paying  for  the  men  and  women— the 
best  we  have  ever  had— that  run  our 
military,  the  civilians  that  back  them 
up,  the  technology  money  we  are 
spending  to  improve  our  capabilities, 
and  just  the  overall  maintenance  of  the 
finest  military  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  I  believe  our  finest  ever. 

So,  how  do  I  do  that?  I  suppose  if  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  argues  as 
he  has  in  the  past,  he  will  begin  to  say 
this  is  a  meaningless  amendment,  be- 
cause there  really  are  not  any  specifics 
in  this  budget. 

Let  me  tell  you,  anybody  that  wants 
to  send  more  than  just  a  sense-of-Sen- 
ate  message  to  the  appropriators  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  about  defense  ought 
to  vote  to  increase  the  function  within 
this  budget  for  defense  by  $60  billion 
and  reduce  somewhere  else  things  we 
were  going  to  spend  on  that  are  not  as 
important  to  us  as  defense.  And  we  do 
that  in  exactly  the  way  that  it  has 
been  done  forever  with  budget  resolu- 
tions. 

So  if  my  friend,  the  chairman,  gets 
up  and  says,  "It  is  in  function  920; 
there  are  no  specifics,"  that  is  true.  It 
is  exactly  where  it  belongs,  in  terms  of 
cutting  domestic  spending.  It  is  in  ex- 
actly the  same  place  that  the  chairman 
put  $31  billion  when  he  said,  "I  want  to 
cut  more  than  the  President."  He  put 
$31  billion  unspecified  and  said  we  are 
cutting  that  and  we  put  it  in  function 
920. 

So  we  are  simply  saying  this:  While 
the  President's  budget  is  saying  to  the 
American  people.  I  want  to  increase  do- 
mestic spending  $124  billion  in  new  pro- 
grams and  add-on  programs,  all  in  the 
name  of  wanting  to  invest  more,  that 
is  the  new  use  of  the  words.  It  is  not 
spending  the  taxpayers  money,  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Maine,  it  is  investing 
their  money.  So  $124  billion  is  going  to 
be  used  for  that. 

And  we  are  saying,  "Wait  a  minute. 
Wait  for  awhile  here.  Take  $60  billion 
of  those  new  expenditures,  cut  them, 
and  make  sure  we  keep  our  defense  as 
it  was  promised  to  the  American  people 
during  the  campaign." 

And.  I  might  say.  I  even  questioned 
then,  as  well  as  my  friend  who  is  stand- 
ing on  the  floor  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warner]  might  have  ques- 
tioned, whether  that  was  not  too  big  of 
a  cut. 

But  the  point  of  it  is:  We  want  very 
much  for  Senators  to  have  a  chance  to 
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return  this  budget  to  where  the  Presi- 
dent had  his  numbers  when  he  ran  for 
the  Presidency.  We  believe  that  anyone 
who  get  up  here  and  argues  that  they 
know  what  our  add-on  is  going  to  do 
,  and  they  know  what  the  President's 
$127  billion  in  additional  cuts  are  going 
to  do,  let  me  just  say,  there  is  no  de- 
fense budget  before  us.  So  anybody 
that  is  surprised  should  not  be  sur- 
prised from  our  side. 

We  asked  that  there  be  no  budget  res- 
olution before  this  Senate  until  we  had 
a  budget.  In  particular,  we  said  we 
would  like  a  defense  budget.  We  would 
like  to  see  what  you  propose  to  cut. 
There  is  no  such  document. 

So  we  are  actually  saying,  since 
there  is  not,  let  us  go  back  to  the  num- 
bers he  said  to  the  American  people 
when  he  campaigned — that  is  our  Presi- 
dent— and  let  us  not  take  real  chances, 
and  to  pay  for  that  new  defense  add- 
back,  which  will  still  have  us  cutting 
defense  $60  billion  under  President 
Bush's  plan.  That  will  be  the  defense 
cut. 

Most  of  our  people  who  are  on  the  de- 
fense committees  truly  believe  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult  to  get  these  kinds 
of  cuts  the  President  is  asking  for  in 
this  budget  resolution. 

So,  this  is  a  straightforward,  simple 
kind  of  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
what  we  are  adding  and  what  we  are 
subtracting,  because  I  do  not  have  any 
defense  budget. 

I  believe,  by  the  time  we  are  finished 
imposing  a  defense  cut  as  big  as  is  in 
this  resolution,  that  we  are  going  to 
see  more  American  jobs  lost  by  virtue 
of  those  additional  expenditures  being 
cut  from  defense  than  all  the  stimulus 
package  and  the  investments,  pro- 
claimed in  the  budget  as  investments, 
would  produce.  I  believe  that  we  will 
lose  between  1.2  to  1.8  million  jobs  in 
the  military,  civilian-military  jobs, 
and  jobs  directly  related  to  defense  by 
this  large  a  cut. 

I  am  not  for  keeping  defense  just  to 
keep  jobs.  But  I  am  suggesting  it  is 
kind  of  a  sham  to  say  we  need  a  stimu- 
lus of  $12  billion  to  keep  the  economy 
going  on  the  domestic  side,  it  is  an  ur- 
gent emergency,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  slashing  defense  an  addi- 
tional $67  billion  over  that  which  can- 
didate Clinton  thought  was  appropriate 
just  6  months  ago. 

I  am  hopeful  we  will  have  a  lot  of 
support  on  our  side.  I  am  very  sorry  we 
did  not  get  to  circulate  it.  I  am  hopeful 
some  Democrats  will  see  their  way 
clear  to  send  a  message  that  we  do  not 
need  so  many  increases  in  domestic 
spending  while  we  are  doing  this  enor- 
mous cut  job  on  defense;  that  we  ought 
to  be  a  little  realistic  and  take  back 
some  of  those  domestic  add-ons  and  not 
jeopardize  our  defense  and  add  to  our 
unemployment. 

Senators  Cohen,  Warner,  and  Coats 
want  to  be  added  as  cosponsors.  They 
also  will  speak.  I  understand. 


I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  friend  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COHEN.  As  I  understand  it. 
President  Clinton  has  proposed  $112  bil- 
lion more  in  defense  cuts  than  Presi- 
dent Bush  did  a  year  ago,  and  that 
President  Bush's  cuts  were  $50  billion 
deeper  than  those  called  for  in  the  1990 
budget  agreement.  The  1990  budget 
agreement  itself  cut  $350  billion  over  5 
years.  So  we  have  already  committed 
ourselves  to  a  $400  billion  cut  from  the 
last  cold  war  budget. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to 
achieve  these  deep  cuts  without  pro- 
ducing exactly  the  kinds  of  results  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  been 
talking  about,  that  is,  putting  thou- 
sands of  people  out  into  the  unemploy- 
ment lines,  particularly  at  a  time  when 
the  world  is  a  less  more  stable  place 
than  it  was  even  during  the  cold  war 
era. 

If  you  look  at  the  headlines  today, 
you  will  see  that  the  United  States  is 
actively  considering  a  major  commit- 
ment in  Bosnia.  Not  just  air  drops  of 
food  and  medicines,  but  a  much  more 
significant  allied  role  in  that  region. 

If  you  look  at  the  morning  headlines, 
you  will  see  what  North  Korea  is  up  to, 
in  terms  of  pulling  out  of  the  nuclear 
nonproliferation  treaty  in  perhaps  its 
own  desire  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 

If  you  look  at  the  recent  reports  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  Middle 
East,  on  the  Gaza  Strip — how  many 
people  are  being  stabbed  to  death,  and 
then  shot  to  death  in  return. 

If  you  look  at  what  is  taking  place  in 
Russia  itself,  there  is  a  constitutional 
crisis  we  are  told  today.  And  the  reso- 
lution of  that  crisis  may  very  well  have 
a  negative  impact  upon  world  peace. 

Let  me  add  just  one  other  footnote 
about  the  problems  we  are  confronted 
with  domestically.  We  just  had  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  base  closures  in 
this  country  and  the  reaction  by  the 
Members  saying,  'Do  not  shut  our 
bases  down." 

So  everybody  is  for  slashing  defense 
at  a  time  when  we  may  have  greater 
commitments  in  the  world.  Ironically, 
many  of  the  people  calling  for  greater 
and  greater  defense  cuts  also  ask  that 
their  defense  facilities  and  production 
lines  not  be  touched. 

We  simply  cannot  proceed  on  that 
basis. 

Madam  President,  I  understand  there 
are  legitimate  concerns  about  wasteful 
spending  in  defense.  And  no  one  can 
stand  on  this  floor  and  tell  you,  plau- 
sibly, at  least,  that  there  is  no  waste  in 
defense.  There  is  waste  in  defense  like 
every  other  Government  program. 

Of  course  there  are  many  ways  to 
deal  with  that  waste. 

One  way  to  reduce  wasteful  spending 
would  be  to  empower  the  President 
with  expedited  rescission  authority. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion? Will  the  rescission  approach  actu- 


ally include  defense  as  an  appropriated 
account  that  would  be  subject  to  re- 
scission or  line-item  veto? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Yes.  I  am  now  filing  an 
amendment  that  calls  for  expedited  re- 
scission that  would  apply  to  all  spend- 
ing. 

My  amendment  will  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  President  be 
given  expedited  rescission  authority. 

Under  current  law,  a  rescission  re- 
quest does  not  take  effect  unless  Con- 
gress afTirmatively  approves  the  re- 
quest within  45  days.  The  Congress 
can — and  often  does — simply  ignore 
these  requests,  allowing  them  to  with- 
er on  the  vine. 

I  believe  rescission  authority  needs 
to  be  strengthened  for  it  to  be  more  ef- 
fective in  reducing  Government  waste. 
The  question,  of  course,  is  what  is  the 
best  way  to  strengthen  rescission  au- 
thority without  undermining  the  bal- 
ance of  powers  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches. 

The  Senate  has  voted  a  number  of 
times  on  a  proposal  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent enhanced  rescission  authority. 
Under  that  proposal,  the  burden  of  ac- 
tion is  shifted  in  that  a  rescission  re- 
quest would  automatically  take  effect 
unless  the  Congress  voted  to  reject  the 
request  within  20  days. 

The  enhanced  rescission  proposals 
have  failed  in  the  past  because  a  ma- 
jority of  Members  believed  they  would 
shift  too  much  power  to  the  President. 
If  rescission  requests  took  effect  unless 
the  Congress  affirmatively  rejected  the 
requests,  the  President  and  34  Senators 
could  exert  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  appropriations  process. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  the 
current  situation  that  allows  Congress 
to  simply  ignore  rescission  requests  is 
simply  inappropriate. 

One  way  to  expand  rescission  author- 
ity without  upsetting  the  balance  of 
power  is  through  expedited  rescission 
authority.  Under  this  authority.  Con- 
gress would  be  required  to  vote  on  re- 
scission requests  within  20  days.  Re- 
scissions would  not  take  effect  without 
congressional  approval,  but  Congress 
could  no  longer  simply  ignore  rescis- 
sion requests,  allowing  them  to  expire 
through  neglect. 

I  believe  that  expedited  rescission  of- 
fers a  better  alternative  than  the  stat- 
utory line-item  veto  whereby  each 
item  in  a  bill  would  be  separately  en- 
rolled, allowing  the  President  to  either 
sign  or  veto  each  item.  While  this  ap- 
proach would  avoid  the  constitutional 
problems  associated  with  other  propos- 
als to  strengthen  rescission  authority, 
separate  enrollment  would  not  permit 
the  rescission  of  wasteful  spending 
found  in  conference  reports  because 
these  reports  do  not  constitute  statu- 
tory language  and,  therefore,  not 
enroUable. 

Past  efforts  to  strengthen  rescission 
authority  have  also  been  criticized  be- 
cause they  would  affect  appropriated 
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spending  only.  I  think  those  criticisms 
axe  legitimate.  Wasteful  spending  is 
not  limited  to  appropriations  bill.  Tax 
expenditures,  as  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Senator  Bradley,  recently 
pointed  out  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
also  have  been  a  source  of  wasteful 
spending.  A  wasteful  tax  credit  is  no 
different  than  a  wasteful  appropriation 
and,  as  such,  should  be  subject  to  re- 
scission authority. 

Insofar  as  direct,  mandatory  spend- 
ing accounts  for  nearly  half  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  is  the  fastest  growing 
part  of  the  budget,  it  too  should  be  sub- 
ject to  rescission  authority.  My  pro- 
posal would  subject  all  spending  to  ex- 
pedited rescission  authority. 

My  amendment  also  states  that  re- 
scinded funds  should  go  to  deficit  re- 
duction, and  finally  that  this  new  au- 
thority be  sunsetted  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  103d  Congress.  By  sunsetting  this 
authority,  we  will  be  able  to  test  this 
new  approach  without  committing  to  it 
indefinitely. 

There  is  broad  bipartisan  support  for 
expedited  rescission. 

In  his  1988  budget.  President  Reagan 
proposed,  "a  change  of  law  that  would 
require  the  Congress  to  vote  'up  or 
down'  on  any  proposed  rescission, 
thereby  preventing  the  Congress  from 
ducking  the  issue  by  simply  ignoring 
the  proposed  rescission  and  avoiding  a 
recorded  vote." 

Last  November,  then  President-elect 
Clinton  expressed  an  interest  in  the  ex- 
pedited rescission  bill  that  passed  the 
House  last  year  by  a  vote  of  312-97.  In 
President  Clinton's  words,  expedited 
rescission  is  functionally  almost  iden- 
tical to  the  procedures  he  used  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas  to  reduce  wasteful 
spending. 

Last  month,  two  scholars — Thomas 
Mann  of  the  Brookings  Institute  and 
Norman  Ornstein  of  the  American  En- 
terprise Institute — endorsed  expedited 
rescission  in  their  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Expedited  rescission  authority  by  it- 
self will  not  significantly  reduce  the 
deficit,  and  I  certainly  do  not  offer  this 
proposal  as  a  panacea  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Much  harsher  medicine  will  have 
to  be  swallowed  to  achieve  that  goal. 
By  the  same  token,  we  should  employ 
every  possible  tool  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  deficit.  I  think  expedited  re- 
scission should  be  one  of  those  tools. 

I  realize  that  expedited  rescission 
does  not  go  far  enough  for  some  of  my 
colleagues  and  goes  too  far  for  others. 
For  this  very  reeison.  I  submit  that  ex- 
pedited rescission  offers  a  responsible 
and  workable  alternative  to  both  the 
status  quo  and  proposals  that  would 
shift  too  much  power  to  the  President. 

Last  November,  the  American  people 
voted  for  increased  accountability  in 
Washington.  Expedited  rescission  pro- 
vides greater  accountability  by  requir- 
ing Congress  to  vote  on  rescission  re- 


quests. Congress  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  duck  the  tough  votes. 

Expedited  rescission  will  not  by  itself 
balance  the  budget,  but  it  will  enhance 
accountability.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  when  it  is 
considered  later  on. 

In  concluding,  let  me  return  to  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  Senator 

DOMENICI. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  effort  to  restore  an  adequate  level 
of  defense  spending.  We  should  recog- 
nize that  we  are  cutting  deeply  into 
the  heart  of  the  defense  budget  at  a 
time  when  we  may  be  called  upon  per- 
haps this  year  to  begin  making  com- 
mitments in  Bosnia  and  other  places 
that  we  had  not  anticipated  even  just  a 
few  months  ago. 

So,  I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  ef- 
fort. I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Might  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Maine. 
I  greatly  appreciate  his  remarks. 
Frankly.  I  believe  something  like  an 
enhanced  rescission  approach,  applying 
also  to  defense,  would  make  sure  that 
less  of  the  unneeded  things  are  in  de- 
fense, and  no  matter  how  much  we  de- 
cide to  cut  in  a  budget  resolution,  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult  for  people  not  to 
play  some  kind  of  parochial  politics. 
So  I  commend  him,  even  as  it  pertained 
mostly  to  civilian  and  nondomestic.  I 
think  it  would  apply  to  defense  also 
and  I  encourage  him  to  offer  that 
amendment  during  this  process. 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  will  be  an  expedited 
rescission. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Expedited  rescission. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  support  for  the  two 
amendments  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  introduced 
this  morning. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  ex- 
presses a  sense  of  the  Senate  to  restore 
funds  that  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
defense  budgets  for  the  next  5  years — 
up  to  $27  billion — if  inflation  is  higher 
than  the  administration  has  estimated. 

Those  of  us  who  were  here  in  the  late 
1970's.  early  1980s  recall  the  effect  of 
the  high  inflation  rates  of  the  late 
1970s  when  virtually  all  of  our  defense 
programs  were  underfunded  due  to  the 
effects  of  higher  than  estimated  infla- 
tion. 

Since  the  Clinton  administration  has 
already  reduced  the  defense  budget  to 
account  for  the  more  optimistic  rates 
of  inflation  used,  then  the  money 
should  be  restored  if  inflation  turns 
out  to  be  higher  during  these  years. 

I  also  agree  with  the  second  provision 
of   the    Nunn    amendment    which    ex- 


presses a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  mon- 
eys removed  from  the  budget,  due  to 
the  proposed  Federal  pay  freeze  for  fis- 
cal year  1994  and  reduced  pay  increases 
for  fiscal  years  1995  through  1997. 
should  be  restored  to  the  budget  if  Con- 
gress decides  not  to  enact  these  pay  re- 
strictions for  Federal  workers  and 
military  personnel. 

If  the  Congress  chooses  not  to  go 
along  with  the  pay  restrictions  and  the 
money  is  not  added  back  to  the  defense 
budgets,  then  the  military  services  will 
have  to  take  this  money  out  of  their 
hides,  causing  further  reductions  in 
other  vital  defense  programs. 

I  also  support  the  other  amendment 
Senator  Nunn  Introduced  this  morning 
which  expresses  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  if  the  Congress  appropriates  less 
than  the  levels  provided  for  in  the 
budget  resolution  for  defense,  then  the 
resulting  savings  may  be  used  only  for 
reducing  the  budget  deficit. 

Madam  President,  for  too  long,  some 
members  of  Congress  have  viewed  the 
defense  budget  as  the  cash  cow  to  be 
used  to  fund  other  programs.  With  the 
reductions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
defense  budget,  this  practice  is  no 
longer  possible. 

If  further  cuts  are  made  to  defense, 
the  savings  should  be  used  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  not  to  fund  other  programs. 

Turning  to  my  amendment  on  the 
budget  resolution.  Madam  President, 
speakers  throughout  the  day  have  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fense in  the  light  of  the  ever-changing 
world  situation.  They  have  done  it,  I 
believe,  in  a  very  conscientious  and 
constructive  manner. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  COHEN] 
with  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  some  14  years  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  enumer- 
ated with  some  specificity  those  situa- 
tions that  are  having  an  effect  on  the 
world  as  we  speak  here  today. 

The  purpose  of  an  amendment,  which 
I  will  at  the  appropriate  point  in  this 
proceeding  offer,  is  to  include  in  this 
budget  resolution,  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  a 
specific  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Senate,  indeed  the  Congress  as  a 
whole,  is  on  standby. 

We  are  on  standby  to  come  back  to 
this  Chamber  and,  if  world  events  so 
require,  to  reconsider  whatever  budget 
action  flows  as  a  result  of  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  formation  of  our  defense 
budget. 

I  want  those  words  in  this  resolution, 
because  this  resolution  is  going  to  go 
across  the  world  as  a  beacon.  The  reso- 
lution should  not  be  misinterpreted.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  will  finally  be 
worded  or  what  the  figures  will  be.  But 
it  is  my  hope  that  my  resolution  and 
some  of  the  other  constructive  sugges- 
tions by  other  Senators  can  be  in- 
cluded, so  that  beacon  clearly  states 
that  the  action  we  take  today  might 
well  have  to  be  undone  tomorrow  as  a 
consequence  of  events  in  this  world. 


I  would  want  this  Senate  on  record, 
recognizing  that  this  defense  budget  is 
something  that  has  to.  in  a  real-time 
basis,  be  changed  irrespective  of  the 
fiscal  considerations.  We  have  to  be  on 
standby.  Madam  President,  to  make 
those  changes  to  ensure  that  our  Na- 
tion's defense  can  meet  any  threat  and 
to  enable  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces  to  have  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  a  strong 
defense  for  our  Nation  and  our  allies 
and  our  friends. 

Madam  President,  as  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  know,  the  United  States  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  substantial  drawdown 
of  its  military  might  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  world.  In  the  post-cold- 
war  era.  threats  to  America's  interests 
are  likely  to  arise  from  regional  or  na- 
tional instabilities  abroad— such  as 
Iraq's  threat  to  Kuwait  that  prompted 
operation  Desert  Storm.  The  threat  of 
a  massive  land  war  in  Europe,  or  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
United  States  or  its  Armed  Forces,  no 
longer  dominates  our  military  plan- 
ning. To  meet  our  military  needs  for 
the  future,  the  United  States  is  moving 
to  a  smaller,  but  well-trained  well- 
equipped,  mobile,  and  highly  capable 
military  force.  These  are  President 
Bush's  defense  legacies — a  regional  de- 
fense strategy  and  a  plan  for  smaller, 
but  highly  effective,  Armed  Forces. 

President  Bush  set  us  on  a  path  of 
substantial,  but  prudent,  defense  re- 
ductions. Measured  from  the  last  cold 
war  baseline — the  pre-budget  summit 
baseline  of  1990— President  Bush's  fis- 
cal years  1993-97  budget  proposal  cut 
$386  billion  from  the  baseline  of  $1.8 
trillion. 

The  Bush  administration  emphasized 
that  progress  down  the  path  of  defense 
reductions  depended  on  continued  fa- 
vorable progress  in  the  world  situation. 
It  was  always  understood  that,  if  new 
and  serious  threats  to  America's  inter- 
ests were  to  develop,  America  might 
have  to  slow  down,  stop,  or  even  re- 
verse the  drawdown  of  its  Armed 
Forces. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  deep,  but 
prudent,  reductions  in  defense,  the 
Clinton  administration  has  decided 
upon  deeper  cuts  to  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary might.  During  the  campaign. 
President  Clinton  indicated  that  he 
would  make  defense  cuts  $60  billion 
deeper  than  those  planned  by  President 
Bush.  It  now  appears  that  President 
Clinton's  defense  cuts  will  be  about 
twice  that  deep— on  the  order  of  $120 
billion  more  than  those  planned  by 
President  Bush. 

In  the  view  of  many  of  us.  these  new, 
deep  defense  cuts  by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration are  of  concern.  Congress 
must  scrutinize  these  proposed  cuts 
carefully,  to  ensure  that  America  will 
continue  to  have  the  military  capabil- 
ity it  needs  to  protect  its  interests. 

The  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
bunget  is  our  first  opportunity  to  re- 


flect the  will  of  the  American  people 
with  respect  to  Federal  Government 
spending,  including  defense  spending. 
The  resolution,  of  course,  sets  the 
ground  rules  for  Congress"  later  consid- 
eration of  bills  to  authorize  and  appro- 
priate funds.  But  the  resolution  also 
signals  America's  intentions  to  other 
countries.  This  resolution  sends  a  clear 
signal  to  the  world  that  America  plans 
in  the  coming  years  to  reduce  sharply 
its  military  capabilities. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  pass  a  budget  resolution  that  in 
an  appropriate  fashion  provides  more 
resources  for  the  national  defense  than 
the  majority  of  the  Budget  Committee 
proposed.  If  that  is  not  to  be  the  case, 
however,  it  is  important  to  make  clear 
that  Congress  stands  ready  to  recon- 
sider the  defense  figures  in  this  resolu- 
tion, if  world  events  so  require. 

If,  for  example,  the  nuclear-armed 
Russian  Republic  were  to  return  to  the 
control  of  an  authoritarian  regime  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States,  or  North  Ko- 
rea's saber-rattling  actually  turned 
into  an  attack  on  our  South  Korean 
ally.  Congress  should  reconsider  the 
deep  defense  cuts  contemplated  by  this 
resolution. 

At  an  appropriate  point,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment— at  the  desk,  numbered 
193— to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Congress  should  reconsider  the  de- 
fense budget  amounts,  if  a  material 
change  in  the  U.S.  security  situation 
occurs.  In  my  view,  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  do  so,  for  the  Constitution 
places  on  Congress — not  on  the  Presi- 
dent or  anyone  else,  but  on  Congress — 
the  responsibility  to  raise  and  support 
armies  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy.  It  is  Congress  that  must  decide 
how  big  or  small— or  how  well  trained 
and  equipped— our  military  must  be  to 
defend  America  and  American  inter- 
ests. 

If  the  world  falters  in  the  move  to- 
ward democracy,  human  rights,  free 
enterprise,  and  peace — and  instead  new 
threats  to  American  interests  arise — 
Congress  must  be  prepared  to  recon- 
sider promptly  the  very  deep  defense 
cuts  under  this  resolution.  My  amend- 
ment will  clearly  express  the  readiness 
of  the  Congress  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A.MENDMENT  193 

On  page  2,  after  the  table  of  contents  that 
begins  on  line  7,  insert  in  Section  1  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

'■(c)(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  should  promptly  reconsider  the 
amounts  determined  and  declared  by  the 
Congress  in  this  resolution  to  be  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, new  direct  loan  obligations,  and  new 
primary  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1994  through  1998  for  the  Na- 
tional Defense  (050)  functional  category,  in 


the  event  of  a  material  change  in  situation 
affecting  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  a  mate- 
rial change  in  situation  affecting  the  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to— 

"(A)  an  attack,  or  events  Indicating  the 
significant  potential  for  attack,  on  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  treaty  ally  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Republic  of  Korea; 

"(B)  a  return  to  non-democratic  govern- 
ment in  the  Republic  of  Russia: 

■•(C)  a  substantial  deployment  of  United 
States  military  forces  in  support  of  humani- 
tarian or  international  peacekeeping  or 
peacekeeping  missions,  including  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia:  or 

■•(D)  the  establishment  of  a  government 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  a  nation  now  or  in  the  future  possessing 
the  capability  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons 
upon  the  United  States,  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  treaty  ally  of  the 
United  States.'". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
will  be  voting  against  the  Domenici 
amendment,  but  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  I  rise  to  speak  more  generally 
about  the  defense  budget  and  the  de- 
fense numbers  and  to  say  that  I  have 
some  appreciation  for  what  Senator 
Domenici  is  trying  to  do  with  his 
amendment  because  it  is  not  just  the 
point  of  more  money  for  defense,  but 
also  to  make  the  point  that  President 
Clinton  had  taken  certain  stands  dur- 
ing the  campaign  and  those  stands 
have  changed  since  the  campaign  has 
been  over  in  regard  to  defense  numbers. 

Even  though  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  Domenici  amendment.  I 
have  some  appreciation  of  what  he  is 
trying  to  accomplish,  and  I  think  he  is 
contributing  much  to  the  debate. 

There  appears  to  be.  of  course, 
mounting  concern,  as  evidenced  by 
Senator  Domenici's  amendment,  about 
the  potential  consequences  of  Presi- 
dent Clintons  defense  cuts.  Obviously. 
Senator  Domenici  thinks  the  Presi- 
dent's cuts  go  too  deep.  Of  course,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few  in  this 
body  who  think  we  ought  to  go  further 
than  what  President  Clinton  advises. 

President  Clinton  has  presented  a 
new  funding  screen  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  called  ••topline  nimibers," 
starting  at  $264  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1994  and  declining  slightly  to  $255  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1998.  These  numbers 
represent  an  estimated  reduction  of 
$105  billion  over  5  years,  as  compared 
to  the  adjusted  Bush  baseline.  The  cut 
in  the  fiscal  year  1994  is  a  relatively 
modest  $6  billion. 

While  small  the  first  year,  the  reduc- 
tions appear  to  be  more  substantial  in 
the  outyears. 
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But  what  is  the  real  meaning  of 
President  Clintons  defense  budget 
numbers  over  the  5-year  period  of 
time?  Are  the  cuts  real?  What  weapons 
systems  will  have  to  be  delayed  or  ter- 
minated? How  will  the  force  structure 
and  personnel  levels  be  downsized? 

No  one  can  answer  those  questions 
with  a  great  deal  of  certainty  today. 
Without  that  information.  Madam 
President,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  make 
reasoned  judgments  on  the  defense 
budget,  whether  it  be  the  Clinton  fig- 
ures or  whether  it  be  the  Domenici 
numbers. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Senator  Nunn, 
demonstrated  this  when  he  recently 
presented  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
Clinton  administration  defense  budget. 
In  a  speech  that  he  gave  on  the  floor 
March  5.  when  Senator  Nunn  readily 
admitted  that  there  are  a  number  of 
unanswered  questions  about  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget  figures. 
Unfortunately,  he  said,  the  answers 
will  not  come  until  after  we  vote  on 
this  budget.  That  W£is  true  on  March  5. 
and  I  think  it  is  still  true  today. 

Senator  NUNN  said  this: 

The  answer  to  these  Important  questions 
will  not  come  until  later  this  year,  because 
DOD  at  that  stage  is  deferring  any  review  of 
the  details  beyond  a  narrow  treatment  of  ad- 
justments in  fiscal  year  1994. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  change  the 
budget  numbers  in  the  Pentagon  com- 
puters, and  that  is  with  a  formal  pro- 
gram and  budget  review.  That,  of 
course,  is  known  as  the  PDM/PBD  proc- 
ess: that  is.  program  decision  memo/ 
program  budget  decision  process.  There 
has  not  been  such  a  review  in  a  long 
time.  It  seems  to  me  like  that  review  is 
essential  to  making  sure  we  know  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing  through  what- 
ever numbers  are  adopted  in  this 
budget. 

The  defense  numbers  before  us  are 
nothing  more  than  a  few  notional  cuts 
produced  by  high-level  policy  people. 
These  numbers  are.  in  a  sense,  linked 
to  nothing.  We  have  no  idea  what  these 
cuts  mean  in  the  outyears. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Aspin  knows 
that  Department  of  Defense  budget 
data  is  unreliable  at  best,  so  he  has 
convened  an  independent  panel  of  ex- 
perts known  as  the  Odeen  panel  to  ex- 
amine the  budget  books. 

He  wants  the  panel  to  help  him  make 
an  honest  appraisal  of  where  we  are 
right  now  with  the  current  program 
and  to  determine  what  it  costs  and 
what  should  be  the  realistic  number 
from  which  to  make  the  Clinton  reduc- 
tions. 

What  is  the  real  DOD  topline  number 
then?  That  is,  of  course,  the  basic  ques- 
tion that  must  be  answered  by  the 
Odeen  panel.  The  Odeen  panel  is  ex- 
pected to  finish  its  work  sometime  this 
month. 

Two  big  unresolved  Department  of 
Defense  money  issues  loom  on  the  hori- 


zon, and  I  think  they  will  still  be  loom- 
ing there  for  a  long  time  after  the 
Odeen  panel  report.  These  two  big  un- 
resolved money  issues  will  shape  the 
outcome  of  Secretary  Aspin's  ongoing 
top-to-bottom  review  of  the  Pentagon 
budget.  The  two  questions  are:  First, 
can  the  576  billion  in  savings  from 
management  efficiencies  and  base  clo- 
sures assumed  by  President  Bush  be  re- 
alized? And  second,  to  what  extent  are 
the  costs  of  ongoing  weapons  programs 
underestimated? 

It  is  always  safe  to  assumed  at  the 
Pentagon  that  savings  are  grossly 
overestimated  and  that  costs  are  un- 
derestimated. That  will  mean  just  one 
thing  down  the  road:  It  is  going  to 
mean  deeper  cuts  in  programs  and  per- 
sonnel. 

Despite  the  lack  of  hard  information 
on  the  new  defense  cuts,  I  still  think 
President  Clinton  is  on  the  right  track 
on  defense.  With  the  cold  war  behind 
us,  the  numbers  can  come  down.  But 
how  far.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  can 
say  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence. 
And  maybe  it  is  the  same  thing  on 
where  should  we  stop?  How  much  is 
enough  for  our  new  responsibilities 
under  the  new  world  order? 

Of  course,  we  need  to  have  a  clear 
picture  of  what  the  Armed  Forces  will 
be  called  on  to  do  in  the  this  new  envi- 
ronment. What  is  their  mission?  We 
need  to  define  our  role  in  the  post-cold- 
war  era  before  moving  beyond  the  Clin- 
ton plan. 

Madam  President.  I  am  one  who  be- 
lieves that  the  world  we  face  toady  is 
potentially  more  unstable  and  more 
uncertain  then  the  one  that  we  faced 
during  the  cold  war,  but  our  military 
needs  are  very  different  today  than  if 
we  were  going  to  defend  in  the  cold  war 
environment  that  we  were  in.  Our  mili- 
tary needs  have  thus  changed.  Those 
differences  need  to  be  analyzed  and  ex- 
plained. 

As  they  make  the  transition  to  the 
first  post-cold-war  defense  budget,  I 
hope  President  Clinton  and  Secretary 
Aspin  are  able  to  avoid  past  pitfalls. 
Pentagon  procurement  programs  have 
tremendous  momentum  of  their  own. 
That  is  always  a  problem  for  every  ap- 
propriations or  budget  process  that  we 
go  through.  When  you  are  trying  to 
save  money,  more  of  it  is  saved  in  the 
outyears  than  immediately.  Of  course, 
all  that  energy  is  not  easily  redirected 
within  the  Pentagon  procurement  proc- 
ess. There  is  going  to  be,  as  we  know, 
stubborn  resistance  to  change. 

What  I  fear  most  of  all  is  that  the  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  Pentagon  will  cling  te- 
naciously to  all  the  cold  war  relics, 
programs  like  the  Seawolf  submarine, 
B-2  bombers,  F-22  fighters,  Comanche 
helicopters  and  SDI  and  revert  to  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the  1970's. 

They  will  try  in  this  position  to  sus- 
tain cold  war  defense  programs  on  a 
post-cold-war  budget,  and  that  just 
simply  is  not  doable. 
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They  will  rob  the  readiness  and 
training  accounts  to  preserve  the  relics 
in  the  process.  We  will  end  up  with  a 
hollow  force.  That  was  a  problem  rec- 
ognized even  by  President  Carter  as  he 
started  to  turn  around  defense  spend- 
ing even  before  President  Reagan  came 
on  to  the  scene.  With  a  hollow  force, 
you  have  planes  that  cannot  fly  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  spare  parts,  and 
you  have  ships  that  cannot  be  put  to 
sea  because  of  the  lack  of  trained 
crews. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  Senator  f^om 
Iowa  yield  for  a  question  and  observa- 
tion on  that  point? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  makes  a 
very  excellent  point.  On  the  question  of 
defense  spending  «oing  up  under  the 
Carter  administration,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator was  saying  the  military  build  up 
started  up  even  before  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

Was  the  Senator  aware  that  in  con- 
stant dollars,  we  were  spending  $232 
billion  on  the  military  budget  in  1975 
during  the  Nixon-Ford  administration? 
It  went  up  to  $250  billion  by  1979  under 
President  Carter  in  constant  dollars. 
So  that  is.  what,  an  $18  billion  increase 
in  constant  dollars  under  President 
Carter. 

Under  the  Clinton  program,  as  pro- 
posed here  in  this  budget,  we  will  be 
spending  $277  billion  in  constant  dol- 
lars for  fiscal  year  1994. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  that 
even  after  the  demise  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  constant  dollars  we  will  be 
spending  $45  billion  more  in  1994  under 
this  Clinton  program  than  under  the 
last  Nixon-Ford  budget  and  will  be 
spending  $27  billion  more  than  the  last 
Carter  budget. 

I  thought  my  frieaid  from  Iowa,  who 
has  such  a  concern  about  trying  to  ef- 
fect economies  in  this  area  and  save 
money,  would  be  interested  in  those 
figures. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  will  accept  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statements.  I  believe  gen- 
erally I  would  have  that  picture  in  my 
mind,  and  I  think  the  point  is  well 
made  that  there  is  going  to  be  still 
much  money  spent.  But  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
appreciate  the  fact  that  with  any  less 
spending,  still  the  old  process  tends  to 
hold  sway  and  that  it  takes  a  massive 
force  to  bring  about  change  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  regardless  of  how 
much  less,  whether  it  is  a  small 
amount  less  or  greater  amount. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  certainly  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Could  the  Senator 
yield  me  maybe  5  more  minutes? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  So  then  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  does  agree  that  that  is 
a  major  problem.  I  happen  to  believe, 
even  with  President  Clintons  defense 


numbers,  that  a  plan  need  not  be  a 
ready-made  prescription  for  such  a  hol- 
low force  that  I  have  spoken  about 
which  existed  sometime  during  the 
Carter  administration.  A  $260-billion-a- 
year  budget  should  be  sufficient  to 
field  a  force  that  is  fully  capable  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  world  politics 
of  this  post-cold-war  era.  A  hollow 
force  need  not  be  Clinton's  destiny  lest 
those  who  have  the  power  of  the  purse 
fail  to  exercise  their  responsibilities. 
We  must  work  to  maintain  the  proper 
balance  between  readiness  and  mod- 
ernization accounts  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  money  pie  is  divided 
up. 

Madam  President,  now  is  not  the 
time  to  start  carving  up  the  defense 
pie.  Secretary  Aspin  needs  time  to 
clean  up  the  books  and  find  out  where 
we  are  and  make  this  massive  overview 
that  is  always  necessary  when  a  coun- 
try is  redefining  its  national  security 
objectives.  And  we  are  still  in  that 
process,  probably  not  at  the  same  point 
we  were  3  years  ago  when  the  Berlin 
Wall  came  down  and  the  Soviet  Union 
divided,  but  we  are  still  in  that  proc- 
ess. We  have  to  get  things  correctly  de- 
fined. He  needs  time  to  determine  the 
true  costs  of  defense  programs  in  place 
today,  to  make  the  cuts  necessary  to 
bring  the  Pentagon  into  line  with 
President  Clinton's  budget  figures,  and 
to  connect  the  new  figures  to  some 
kind  of  coherent  policy  and  coherent 
strategy. 

Madam  President,  the  cold  war  is  his- 
tory. As  we  are  reminded,  as  colleagues 
can  legitimately  remind  us,  maybe  we 
are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet,  at  least 
the  cold  war  as  we  knew  it  between 
1945  and  1990  is  history.  The  defense 
budget  must  now.  and  can.  come  down. 
President  Clinton's  plan  brings  it 
down.  The  resolution  before  us  keeps  it 
down.  Proposals  will  be  made  to  pump 
it  up  again,  and  I  think  that  these  are 
inconsistent  with  our  military  needs  in 
the  new  world  order.  That  is  why  I  will 
be  voting  for  the  figure  that  is  in  the 
resolution  before  us. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  is  not  a  new 
one. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
might  I  just  ask,  since  Senator  Coats 
has  been  waiting,  how  much  time  does 
the  Senator  think  it  will  be  that  he 
speaks — 30  minutes? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  do  not  think  more 
than  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget    Committee,     is    not    a    new 


amendment.  It  was  offered  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  Budget  Committee  mark- 
up of  President  Clinton's  budget  and 
was  subsequently  rejected  by  a  strong 
bipartisan  majority  on  the  committee. 

I  will  not  repeat  in  their  entirety  the 
arguments  made  in  the  committee  by 
either  the  proponents  or  opponents  of 
this  amendment.  But  I  would  like  to 
briefly  make  some  basic  points  Mem- 
bers should  consider  as  they  decide 
where  they  stand  on  this  amendment 
to  increase  military  spending. 

First,  assertions  by  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  aside.  President  Clin- 
ton has  matched  the  promises  made  by 
candidate  Clinton  on  defense  spending. 
All  throughout  the  campaign  President 
Clinton  vowed  to  reduce  Pentagon  pro- 
grams by  $60  billion  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod. This  promise  is  spelled  out  on 
pages  28  and  29  of  his  campaign  docu- 
ment, "Putting  People  First." 

Under  the  plan  offered  by  President 
Clinton,  and  adopted  in  its  entirety  by 
the  Budget  Committee,  defense  pro- 
grams will  be  reduced  by  $59.9  billion 
during  President  Clinton's  4  years  in 
office.  The  additional  $29  billion  in  sav- 
ings from  the  military  budget  would 
not  reduce  one  single  program  or  dis- 
miss one  additional  Pentagon  em- 
ployee. 

President  Clinton  achieves  savings 
throughout  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Pentagon,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  Government-wide  proposal  to 
reduce  the  j)ay  of  all  Federal  employ- 
ees. The  President  does  not  just  single 
out  military  personnel  or  Pentagon 
employees.  The  President  says  that  all 
Federal  employees  shall  have  a  freeze 
on  their  pay  next  year — no  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment.  The  sacrifice  being 
asked  of  the  Pentagon  employees  is  no 
more  or  less  than  that  being  requested 
of  employees  at  any  other  Federal 
agency.  And  if  this  pay  freeze  is  imple- 
mented, this  measure  will  save  the 
Pentagon  some  $18  billion  between  1994 
and  1997. 

The  final  component  of  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  savings  total  stems  from 
the  growing  concern  that  the  Bush 
budget  did  not  fully  fund  its  military 
programs.  And  I  think  even  some  of 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  would 
concede  that.  If  this  concern  had  not 
arisen,  the  Clinton  savings  totals  could 
be  reduced  by  $10  billion  between  1994 
and  1997. 

Interpretation  of  campaign  promises 
aside,  let  us  talk  about  what  this 
amendment  is  really  all  about.  It  is 
about  deciding  the  proper  leyel  of  mili- 
tary spending  in  the  post-cold-war 
world. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
something  that  is  really  a  collector's 
item.  You  will  remember  when  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  first  started  publish- 
ing this  very  interesting  volume  called 
"Soviet  Military  Power,"  which  he 
published  first,  I  believe,  in  the  early 
1980"s.  This  was  the  last  one,  "Soviet 


Military  Power  1990.  "  put  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pentagon  over  the 
signature  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
at  that  time.  Mr.  Richard  Cheney. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Cheney  said  in  late 
1990: 

Prudence  demands  that  we  focus  on  the 
most  dangerous  challenge  to  our  national  se- 
curity. The  military  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  enormous  and  remains  targeted  on 
the  United  States  and  our  allies.  All  evi- 
dence indicates  this  fact  will  not  change. 

So  said  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr. 
Richard  Cheney,  in  this  volume  enti- 
tled "Soviet  Military  Power"  in  late 
1990.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  this 
is  what  they  were  saying  in  late  1990. 
Quoting  Dick  Cheney: 

Prudence  demands  that  we  focus  on  the 
most  dangerous  challenge  to  our  national  se- 
curity. The  military  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  enormous,  and  remains  targeted  on 
the  United  States  and  on  our  allies,  and  all 
evidence  indicates  this  fact  will  not  change. 

My  friends,  it  has  changed.  The  So- 
viet Union  is  no  more.  It  no  longer  ex- 
ists. The  United  States  is  the  only  re- 
maining military  superpower  on  the 
face  of  the  globe. 

Here,  in  this  year.  1994,  although  we 
are  the  only  remaining  superpower  on 
the  face  of  this  globe.  President  Clin- 
ton proposes  to  spend  $277  million  on 
the  military;  proposes  to  spend  over 
the  next  5  years  $1,316  trillion;  yet  is 
criticized  for  not  spending  enough- 
criticized  for  not  spending  enough. 

Let  us  compare  what  he  is  spending 
with  other  administrations.  I  have 
asked  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  to  compile  a  listing  of  what 
has  been  spent  per  year  by  the  military 
in  constant  dollars.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  those  are  dollars  corrected  for 
inflation.  In  other  words,  $1  in  1975, 
under  this  calculation,  would  be  worth 
the  same  as  $1  in  1994. 

Here  is  what  Richard  Nixon  and  Ger- 
ald Ford  spent  in  1975,  when  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev was  in  the  Kremlin  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  the  largest  army  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth,  and  had  tens  of  thousands 
of  tanks  threatening  Western  Europe, 
nuclear  submarines  cruising  under  the 
waters  all  around  the  world,  and  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  pointed 
at  the  United  States.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Ford  spent  in  1975:  $232 
billion  in  constant  dollars. 

President  Carter  was  elected,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  across  the  country 
that  we  were  not  doing  enough  for 
military  spending.  President  Carter  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  our  allies 
in  Western  Europe  that  we  would  in- 
crease defense  spending  by  roughly  2 
percent  a  year  in  real  dollars  corrected 
for  inflation.  He  entered  into  that 
agreement  with  all  of  our  NATO  allies. 
The  Carter  administration  did  that, 
and  raised  defense  spending  in  1979  to 
$250  billion  a  year  in  constant  dollars. 
They  raised  the  Ford-Nixon  adminis- 
tration some  $18  billion  in  defense 
spending. 

President  Carter  increased  defense 
spending  by  roughly  2  percent  per  year. 
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as  agreed  upon  with  our  Western  allies. 
None  of  them  did  it,  though,  except  the 
British,  probably  the  country  that  was 
most  on  its  back  financially.  The  Ger- 
mans did  not  do  it.  Even  though  the 
Soviet  divisions  were  on  their  border, 
they  did  not  do  it.  Just  the  United 
States  and  the  British,  came  close  to 
living  up  to  the  agreement. 

That  was  $250  billion  a  year. 

This  Clinton  budget  that  is  being 
criticized  for  not  spending  enough  wiU 
spend  $277  billion  in  constant  dollars 
on  the  military  next  year,  some  $27  bil- 
lion more  in  constant  dollars  than 
Jimmy  Carter  was  spending,  and  some 
$45  billion  more  in  constant  dollars 
than  Richard  Nixon  and  Gerald  Ford 
were  spending.  And  the  only  difference 
is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  collapsed. 
There  is  no  other  military  superpower 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  other  than  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  have  a  criticism  of  the  Clinton  de- 
fense budget,  also.  My  criticism  is  that 
it  spends  too  much,  not  that  it  does  not 
spend  enough,  as  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  would  say.  My 
criticism  is  that,  in  the  world  we  live 
in  today,  $277  billion  a  year,  or  $1,316 
trillion  over  5  years,  is  too  much  to 
spend  on  the  military  when  you  take 
into  consideration  the  desperate  fiscal 
condition  this  country  is  in:  enormous 
deficits,  enormous  national  debt,  enor- 
mous domestic  needs  in  education,  in 
health  care,  and  in  basic  research  and 
development  in  trying  to  make  our- 
selves competitive  in  the  international 
world  markets. 

Our  infrastructure  is  falling  down 
around  our  ears.  Criminality  is  ramp- 
ant in  the  urban  areas  of  this  country. 
And  President  Clinton  is  being  criti- 
cized for  spending  only  $1,316  trillion 
over  the  next  5  years  on  the  military: 
being  criticized  because  he  only  spends 
$47  billion  m.ore  in  constant  dollars 
than  Gerald  Ford  and  Richard  Nixon 
spent  when  Brezhnev  wa.s  ruling  in  the 
Kremlin,  and  the  Soviet  Union  looked 
as  if  it  were  invincible. 

Sometimes  you  wonder  if  our  friends 
are  really  serious  about  these  amend- 
ments. But  I  assume  they  are.  ' 

That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
about;  Trying  to  determine  the  proper 
level  of  military  spending  in  the  post- 
cold-war  world. 

I  would  have  thought  $1,316  trillion 
would  have  been  big  money  by  any- 
one's standards.  But  to  underscore — 
bear  in  mind,  I  think  President  Clinton 
is  spending  too  much— the  fact  that 
President  Clinton  provides  ample 
spending  for  the  Pentagon,  the  Clinton 
plan  would  cut  the  military  spending 
levels  proposed  by  President  Bush  by 
less  than  2  percent  a  year  on  average 
for  the  period  1994  to  1998— less  than  2 
percent  a  year.  Less  than  2  percent 
from  a  Bush  defense  budget  that  even 
its  supporters  now  concede  was  over- 
priced and  out  of  date. 

The  opponents  of  this  amendment  ob- 
viously feel  that  $1,316  trillion  is  not 


enough.  No;  that  is  not  enough.  We 
have  to  add  another  $60  billion  to  this 
total.  And  never  mind  we  do  not  have 
the  money.  Why,  we  will  borrow  it  or 
do  something.  We  have  to  have  another 
$60  billion  to  throw  to  that  Pentagon 
money  mall.  They  would  reduce  the 
Clinton  plan  defense  savings  from  less 
than  2  percent  annually  to  less  than  1 
percent  annually. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
military  spending  would  climb  to  $1,371 
trillion,  an  annual  average  for  the  5- 
year  period  of  nearly  $275  billion. 

I  know  these  figures  are  mind-bog- 
gling and  you  cannot  keep  track  of 
them.  But  just  remember,  $275  billion 
versus  $232  billion  in  constant  dollars 
when  Nixon  was  in  the  White  House.  Is 
this  what  the  post-cold-war  security  of 
the  United  States  requires,  I  ask  my 
colleagues;  $275  billion  a  year  for  the 
military,  in  a  world  where  the  senior 
military  adviser  to  the  President,  Gen. 
Colin  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  recently  said,  and  I 
quote: 

I  am  running  out  of  demons.  I  am  running 
out  of  villains.  I  am  down  to  Castro  and  Kim 
Il-song. 

So  said  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Now,  the  third  point  I  would  like  to 
make  to  those  listening  to  this  debate 
is  that  the  $60  billion  in  program  cuts 
is  readily  achievable.  It  can  be  done  in 
a  manner  so  that  nobody  gets  any  pink 
slips  as  far  as  military  personnel  are 
concerned. 

And,  remember,  just  in  order  to  keep 
the  force  at  the  present  level  of  1.7  mil- 
lion people,  we  have  to  go  out  and  re- 
cruit over  200,000  people  every  year.  We 
have  to  go  out  and  recruit  over  200,000 
additional  people  a  year  just  to  keep  it 
at  the  present  level.  That  is  the  rate  of 
attrition  among  military  personnel  in 
this  country. 

So,  after  looking  at  the  numbers,  the 
programs,  and  the  threats  this  Nation 
faces,  an  objective  person  could  easily 
conclude  that  $60  billion  in  program 
cuts  is  too  little  and  not  too  much. 

In  examining  the  options  for  reduc- 
ing the  Bush  military  budget.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  has  two  broad  options — 
today's  forces  and  tomorrow's  weapons. 
I  have  a  table  here  which  illustrates 
the  Bush  administrations  proposals 
with  regard  to  force  structure  for  the 
period  1994  through  1997. 

If  you  will  note,  beginning  in  1993. 
the  Bush  administration  estimated  a 
base  force — and  that  is  active  duty  p)er- 
sonnel— of  1.767  million.  They  were 
going  to  reduce  those  in  1994.  this 
present  fiscal  year,  from  1.767  million 
down  to  1.685  million.  So  they  were 
bringing  the  force  down  by  82,000  in 
this  1-year  period.  Then  between  1994 
and  1997.  the  additional  cuts  were  going 
to  be  minimal,  just  another  59,000  per- 
sonnel out  of  the  base  force,  so  you  are 
down  to  1.626  million. 

By  the  end  of  1997,  President  Bush 
proposed  having  1.626  million  people  in 


the  active  force.  He  proposed  taking 
the  14  active  army  divisions  and 
shrinking  them  from  14  down  to  12  divi- 
sions by  1997.  No  divisions  would  be  cut 
in  1994. 

He  proposed  taking  the  Navy  and 
shrinking  it  down  from  the  13  carrier 
battle  groups  plus  one  training  carrier 
to  12  carriers  plus  one  training  carrier 
by  1997. 

Bear  in  mind,  nobody  else  has  any 
aircraft  carriers  except  a  couple  old 
clunkers  I  think  the  British  still  have 
that  are  left  over  from  World  War  II. 
and  maybe  the  French  have  one.  The 
Russians  have  one  that  is  not  really  ca- 
pable of  launching  or  recovering  high 
performance  jet  aircraft,  and  they  have 
another  one  under  construction  that 
they  are  now  thinking  about  selling,  I 
think,  to  the  higher  bidder.  Perhaps 
China  is  going  to  buy  that  aircraft  car- 
rier, except  the  Russians  cannot  decide 
who  owns  the  aircraft  carrier  they  are 
building,  whether  it  is  owned  by  Russia 
or  owned  by  the  Ukraine,  so  they  are  in 
dispute  about  who  actually  owns  it. 
But  it  does  not  make  any  difference; 
we  are  going  to  keep  12  battle  groups 
running  plus  one  training  carrier. 

As  to  tactical  fighter  wings,  Presi- 
dent Bush  was  going  to  shrink  it  down 
from  27  in  1994  to  26  in  1997.  We  were 
going  to  lose  one  tactical  fighter  wing. 

Look  at  this.  Strategic  bombers — 
now,  bear  in  mind  this  is  with  the  So- 
viet Union  gone.  Under  the  Bush  budg- 
et, we  were  going  to  raise  the  number 
of  strategic  bombers — that  is  B-52's,  B- 
I's,  B-2's— up  from  194  in  1993  to  210  in 
1997. 

What  was  it  Will  Rogers  said?  We 
would  be  the  only  country  in  the  world 
going  to  the  poor  house  in  an  auto- 
mobile. We  will  be  the  only  country  in 
the  world  flying  to  the  poor  house  in  a 
B-2  bomber  if  we  follow  this  scenario 
here  under  the  Bush  budget.  So  you  are 
actually  going  up  by  11  strategic  bomb- 
ers under  the  old  Bush  program. 

The  Marine  Corps,  which  I  think  is 
one  of  our  best  buys  in  military  dol- 
lars, we  are  going  to  take  that  down 
from  seven  active  regiments  to  six 
regiments  in  1997. 

So,  that  shows  you  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  old  Bush  budget  for  mak- 
ing some  savings,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  we  intend  to  do  here. 

According  to  an  analysis  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service,  President 
Clinton  could  save  $20  to  $30  billion  of 
the  $60  billion  he  is  proposing  just  by 
gradually  reducing  our  active  forces 
down  to  the  1.4  million  level  he  pro- 
posed in  the  campaign.  That  is  what  he 
said  in  the  campaign.  He  is  going  to  re- 
duce it  down  from  1.6  million  to  1.4 
million.  And  at  1.4  million,  that  leaves 
us  a  military  establishment  that  is  ex- 
ceeded in  size  only  by  Russia  and  by 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and,  of 
course,  their  army  does  a  lot  of  things. 
It  is  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 


radios  and  heaters.  It  serves  as  much 
as  anything  else  as  sort  of  an  indus- 
trial arm  of  that  government.  So  we 
will  have  the  third  largest  military 
forc^  in  the  world  in  numbers,  and 
qualitatively  nobody  can  compare  to 
the  quality  of  our  weapons.  If  we 
shrink  this  down  to  1.4  million,  that 
saves  $20  billion  to  $30  billion. 

The  second  chart  I  want  to  show  the 
Senate  deals  with  the  weapons  systems 
in  the  Bush  budget.  This  chart  shows  17 
weapons  systems  that  the  Bush  budget 
called  for  between  1994  and  1997.  That 
would  consume  almost  $120  billion  in 
budget  authority. 

Let  us  just  see  where  we  can  make 
some  reductions  here.  We  have  $5.6  bil- 
lion we  are  spending  for  the  B-2  bomb- 
er in  budget  authority,  $7.3  billion  in 
outlays  under  the  old  Bush  budget. 
Who  needs  the  B-2  bombers?  I  do  not 
think  they  are  ever  going  to  be  built. 

We  are  spending  $15.6  billion  for  a  C- 
17  transport  aircraft.  This  is  a  very 
troubled  program.  There  is  serious 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  C-17's  will  ever 
be  acquired  in  any  number  whatsoever, 
and  some  way  why  buy  the  C-17  when 
you  can  buy  the  C-5B  or  747  at  half  the 
price  of  the  C-17  and  carry  much  more 
cargo. 

Or  look  at  the  expenditure  here  for 
the  Trident  II,  D-5  missile,  $6.2  billion. 
Never  mind  that  the  Trident  I  missile 
carried  by  our  nuclear  submarines  al- 
ready has  8  warheads  on  its  MIRVed 
warhead — 8  warheads,  and  24  missiles 
per  Trident  submarine.  And  these  hy- 
drogen bomb  warheads  can  exact  enor- 
mous destruction.  One  Trident  sub- 
marine could  decimate  what  was  left  of 
the  old  Soviet  Union  within  2.500  miles 
or  2,000  miles  of  the  coastline — and 
that  is  just  one  Trident.  But  the  Tri- 
dent I  missiles,  so  said  some  of  the 
Bush  defense  planners,  was  not  good 
enough.  We  needed  a  Trident  II  missile 
that  had  even  more  capability  and  was 
a  little  more  accurate,  not  that  any- 
thing could  survive  within  50  miles  of 
where  a  Trident  I  hit,  but  we  needed  a 
better  one. 

That  is  $6.2  billion  there.  I  think  that 
will  never  be  built.  I  hope  it  is  not. 

Then  let  us  look  here  at  the  strategic 
defense  initiative — star  wars.  Hold 
your  hats  here,  my  colleagues:  $30  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  for  star  wars 
between  1994  and  1997.  You  tell  me  we 
cannot  save  $60  billion  out  of  this  de- 
fense budget? 

The  largest  single  program  in  this 
budget  is  the  SDI  initiative,  star  wars, 
$30  billion.  An  average  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $7.5  billion  for  this  dubious 
technology.  Its  1993  level  was  $3.8  bil- 
lion, a  level  that  I  thought  was  much 
too  high  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  I  tried  to  cut.  We 
did  finally  get  it  cut  down  to  $3.8  bil- 
lion, $500  million,  but  it  took  us  3  days 
on  the  floor  of  this  Senate.  You  would 
think  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end, 
but  we  did  it — $3.8  billion,  what  was 


left  was  too  much  but  that  was  the  best 
we  could  do. 

In  other  words,  25  percent  of  the 
Presidents  total  programmatic  savings 
could  be  achieved  just  by  limiting  SDI 
to  about  $4  billion  annually.  Obviously 
still  more  could  be  saved  if  one  reduces 
funding  on  such  cold  war  systems  as 
the  B-2  bomber,  the  F-22  fighter,  the 
C-17  transport  and  a  new  aircraft  car- 
rier. 

In  addition  to  the  other  weapons  sys- 
tems on  this  chart,  other  saving  op- 
tions include  intelligence  activities. 
The  New  York  Times  says  we  are 
spending  $29  billion  to  gather  intel- 
ligence. We  were  spending  $30  billion, 
they  said,  when  the  old  Soviet  Union 
was  operating. 

Mr.  Gates,  the  former  head  of  the 
CIA,  said  25  percent  of  their  resources 
were  allocated  toward  spying  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  Well,  that  is  gone  now. 
Surely,  we  could  save  some  money  out 
of  that  $29  billion  defense  budget.  CBO 
says  we  could  save  several  billion  out 
of  the  intelligence  budgets  over  the 
next  5  to  10  years. 

How  about  bringing  nuclear  weapons 
production  programs  in  line  with  arms 
control?  That  could  save  another  $4  bil- 
lion or  $5  billion. 

President  Clinton's  $60  billion  in  pro- 
gram savings  could  be  achieved  by  im- 
plementing four  really  very  moderate 
proposals.  One,  reduce  the  base  force 
down  from  1.6  million  to  1.4  million — 
and  that  is  what  he  said  he  would  do  in 
the  campaign:  second,  holding  SDI  to  a 
$4  billion  expenditure  annually  rather 
than  $7  plus  billion  that  was  allocated 
under  the  Bush  budget;  three,  scaling 
back  intelligence  expenditures  by  10 
percent  over  4  years. 

Since  25  percent  of  the  intelligence 
funding  was  going  to  spy  on  the  old  So- 
viet Union,  scaling  it  back  by  10  per- 
cent now  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
gone,  that  seems  very,  very  modest  to 
me. 

And  four,  realigning  our  nuclear 
weapons  production  activities.  In  light 
of  the  newly  signed  arms  control  agree- 
ments, that  can  be  done. 

In  summary.  President  Clinton's  de- 
fense path  is  consistent  with  the 
pledges  made  by  candidate  Clinton.  It 
is  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  secu- 
rity needs  of  this  country  in  the  post- 
cold  war  world  and  can  be  easily 
achieved  without  disrupting  our  mili- 
tary forces. 

I  think  the  time  of  the  Senate  would 
be  better  spent  debating  whether  the 
Clinton  military  spending  numbers  are 
too  high,  rather  than  too  low.  And  I 
think  we  will  be  debating  that  at  some 
length  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

This  whole  argument  reminds  me  of  a 
bumper  sticker  I  saw  that  says:  "I  long 
for  the  day  when  schools  have  all  the 
money  they  need  and  the  Pentagon  has 
to  hold  a  bake  sale  to  build  a  B-2 
bomber." 

Well,  some  of  us  think  that  might 
make  some  sense  in  the  world  in  which 
we  live  now. 


But,  simply  stated,  Mr.  President, 
achieving  $60  billion  in  additional  de- 
fense cuts  and,  still  grlving  the  Penta- 
gon $1,316  trillion  over  the  next  5  years. 
I  do  not  think  is  going  to  cause  any 
problems  out  at  the  Pentagon.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  going  to  endanger  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
number  that  is  easily  achievable. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  my  friend  from  In- 
diana, Senator  Coats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
time. 

Madam  President,  I  want  to  spend 
most  of  this  10  minutes  discussing  the 
amendment  itself  and  the  question  of 
what  is  an  adequate  level  of  spending 
for  defense,  but  I  would  just  like  to 
take  1  minute  or  so  to  talk  about  the 
budget  resolution  before  us  in  general. 

Madam  President,  last  year's  na- 
tional debate  on  deficits  and  spending 
was  serious  and  sophisticated.  All 
three  Presidential  candidates  were 
forced  to  a  new  level  of  detail  in  their 
proposals.  It  was  encouraging.  But  it 
makes  this  budget  resolution  all  the 
more  disappointing. 

The  administration  has  offered  budg- 
et tricks,  hidden  taxes,  and  half-heart- 
ed spending  cuts.  And  the  President 
has  asked  us  to  approve  his  plan  with- 
out seeing  most  of  its  details.  All  this 
is  bad  enough.  It  is  unbearable  when 
sold  as  "a  new  era  of  integrity  in  the 
budget  process.  " 

Where  is  the  promised  agenda  for 
change?  How  many  times  must  we  go 
through  this  exercise  before  Congress 
understands  that  the  American  people 
are  not  undertaxed.  their  Government 
spends  too  much? 

If  economic  growth  is  the  object,  this 
budget  fails.  If  deficit  reduction  is  the 
goal,  this  budget  fails.  It  only  succeeds 
in  one  exceptional  and  extraordinary 
thing:  proposing  the  largest  tax  in- 
crease in  American  history. 

We  talk  of  growing  the  economy.  We 
talk  of  stimulus.  But  massive  new 
taxes  constrict  our  economy  and  bleed 
it  of  productive  power. 

The  budget  resolution  before  us,  in 
my  opinion,  is  too  extreme  on  taxes, 
too  timid  on  real  reform,  and  way 
short  on  spending  cuts.  And  while  it 
calls  for  change,  it  essentially  repeats 
the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

We  do  not  just  have  a  disagreement 
over  numbers  here,  we  have  a  disagree- 
ment over  economic  philosophy.  The 
Clinton  approach  is  a  tried  and  failed 
formula. 

If  the  budget  before  us  was  some- 
thing new,  we  might  say.  "Well,  let  us 
give  the  President  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  He  wants  change.  We  want 
change.  This  is  his  proposal.  Let  us 
give  it  a  chance  to  work." 
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Unfortunately,  we  have  seen  this 
before. 

In  the  last  decade,  taxes  have  been 
raised  four  times  explicitly  for  deficit 
reduction.  In  the  year  following  each 
hike,  the  deficit  actually  increased. 
Since  the  1990  budget  agreement^leg- 
islation  with  eerie  resemblances  to  the 
budget  before  us — the  deficit  has  grown 
from  3.1  percent  of  gross  domestic 
product  to  5  percent  of  GDP.  Why  is 
this?  Because  taxes  slow  economic 
growth  and  thus  reduce  tax  revenues 
themselves.  And  because  Congress  has 
repeatedly  failed  to  enact  meaningful 
spending  cuts,  even  those  cuts  it  pre- 
viously agreed  to  make  as  part  of  past 
so-called  economic  recovery  and  deficit 
reduction  plans. 

So  while  this  budget  resolution  and 
this  economic  plan  calls  for  change,  it 
does  repeat.  I  fear,  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  In  the  end.  I  am  afraid  we  are 
going  to  hear  that  tired  old  refrain:  We 
got  the  higher  taxes,  we  got  the  higher 
spending,  and  we  have  a  deficit  that 
remains  out  of  control. 

Madam  President,  in  my  remaining 
time  I  would  like  to  address  the 
question  of  how  this  proposed  budget 
affects  our  national  defense.  And  I 
want  to  point  out  that  what  the  Do- 
menici  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  not 
enact  some  Pentagon  wish  list.  It  does 
not  enact  some  Republican,  conserv- 
ative support-the-military-give-us-ev- 
erything-and- we- will-worry -about-the- 
deficit-later  proposal. 

All  the  Domenici  amendment  does  is 
attempt  to  enact  President  Clintons 
own  proposals  as  stated  during  his 
campaign. 

On  page  133  of  President  Clintons 
campaign  document.  Putting  People 
First.  President  Clinton  called  for  de- 
fense cuts  totaling  $60  billion  over  5 
years.  Now,  in  the  budget  resolution 
before  us,  it  has  more  than  doubled 
that.  In  fact,  he  has  taken  it  up  to  $127 
billion.  All  the  Domenici  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
level  that  President  Clinton  asked  for 
during  his  campaign. 

Larry  Kudlow.  the  chief  economist  at 
Bear  Stearns,  has  observed  that  the 
economic  slowdown,  precipitated  by 
the  1990  agreement,  cost  the  Treasury 
$183  billion  in  additional  revenues  when 
compared  with  the  4  years  prior  to  the 
agreement.  These  lost  revenues  would 
have  reduced  our  budget  deficit  signifi- 
cantly. 

We  also  have  considerable  experience 
with  proposed  spending  cuts.  Congress 
traditionally  jumps  at  the  opportunity 
to  pass  tax  increases  but  finds  a  mil- 
lion reasons  to  block  spending  reduc- 
tions. More  than  that.  Congress  also 
finds  reasons  to  fund  new  programs. 
That  is  why  for  every  $1  in  new  taxes, 
in  the  1990  budget  agreement,  there 
was  $2.37  in  new  spending. 

What  we  do  in  this  body  is  decide 
who  gets  tajc  dollars.  That  is  how  indi- 
vidual   Members   gather   and    measure 


power.  This  leads  to  a  natural,  upward 
pressure  on  the  number  of  programs 
and  the  amount  of  their  funding.  It  is 
human  nature.  It  is  a  fact  of  our  his- 
tory. But  it  is  a  habit  that  must  be 
broken. 

Yet  the  budget  resolution  before  us 
promises  more  of  the  same.  It  starts 
with  $124  billion  in  entirely  new  Gov- 
ernment spending— an  odd  way  to  begin 
the  task  of  deficit  reduction.  It  raises 
taxes  by  an  unprecedented  $360  billion. 
It  increases  entitlement  spending  over 
the  next  5  years  by  over  25  percent.  It 
increases  domestic  discretionary 
spending  in  that  period  by  about  20  per- 
cent. This  is  the  definition  of  tax  and 
spend. 

Even  on  its  own  assumptions,  this 
budget  resolution  is  not  a  long-term 
plan  for  reducing  our  deficit.  While  it 
will  have  some  short-term  effects,  after 
4  years  the  deficit  will  start  to  rise 
again.  In  1998,  by  CBO  estimates,  it  will 
be  $228  billion. 

The  short  record  that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration has  compiled  on  the  defi- 
cit is  alread.y  tainted.  President  Clin- 
ton started  his  campaign  promising  $3 
in  cuts  for  every  $1  in  new  taxes.  Now 
the  cuts  are  $1  for  every  $3-plus  in  new 
taxes. 

In  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  $96 
billion  in  new  cuts  were  added  to  the 
Presidents  anemic  program.  Why  were 
these  additional  cuts  necessary?  Be- 
cause the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
announced  that  President  Clinton  had 
overestimated  deficit  reduction  by  $67 
billion.  Sixty-seven  billion  dollars  in 
cuts  were  required  just  to  get  us  back 
to  the  starting  point. 

What,  in  the  final  analysis,  will  this 
plan  accomplish?  It  increases  taxes  and 
guts  defense  to  pay  for  more  domestic 
spending.  This  is  simply  a  reshuffling 
of  Federel  budget  priorities,  not  a  ref- 
ormation of  the  way  we  do  business. 

The  only  way  to  cut  the  deficit  is  to 
cut  spending.  This  is  the  only  real 
measure  of  the  sincerity  of  Congress. 
When  Republicans  in  the  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee  proposed  30  amendments 
with  cumulative  spending  cuts  totaling 
over  $900  billion,  every  cent  of  those 
reductions  was  defeated. 

This  is  disappointing  and  deceptive. 
But  the  new  taxes  in  this  plan  are 
deadly.  This  is  where  the  people  of  my 
State  feel  targeted. 

An  energy  tax  is  hidden— but  its  ef- 
fects are  real.  And  those  effects  will 
have  a  disproportionate  impact  on  my 
State.  This  tax  will  enter  directly  into 
product  prices,  increasing  our  cost  of 
living  and  reducing  the  competitive- 
ness of  our  products  in  world  trade. 

Energy  taxes  are  inflationary— they 
result  in  higher  prices  for  everything 
from  groceries  to  clothing  for  the  aver- 
age family,  because  energy  and  gaso- 
line are  major  factors  in  production 
and  distribution  of  consumer  goods. 

Estimates  from  the  American  Petro- 
leum     Council      and      the      National 


Assocation  of  Manufacturers  say  that 
the  proposed  energy  tax  will  destroy 
600,000  to  700.000  jobs  across  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it — the  en- 
ergy tax  will  hit  Hoosiers  hard.  It  will 
hit  Indiana  industry — steel  and  auto,  in 
particular.  It  will  hit  our  farmers.  It 
will  hit  our  families. 

The  large  U.S.  Integrated  Steel  Man- 
ufacturers estimate  the  energy  tax  will 
cost  them  $400  million  per  year.  One 
company.  NUCOR  in  Crawfordsville. 
IN,  will  shell  out  an  additional  $2  mil- 
lion per  year— an  increase  in  their 
rates  of  over  13  percent. 

General  Motor's  car  and  truck  divi- 
sions estimate  an  additional  $270-$340 
million  per  year  in  energy  costs.  This 
comes  on  top  of  a  loss  last  year  of 
27,000  jobs  and  $4.5  billion. 

As  the  number  one  steel  producing 
State  in  the  Nation  and  as  a  top  em- 
ployer in  the  auto  industry,  Indiana 
will  bear  a  large  part  of  the  burden  this 
tax  imposes. 

Hoosier  farmers  will  be  hit  as  well. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  estimates 
that  the  proposed  energy  tax  will  cost 
U.S.  farmers  an  additional  $1  billion. 
On  a  typical  Midwest  farm,  the  total 
burden,  on  average,  would  be  $1,600  per 
year. 

Indiana  would  be  in  the  top  10  States 
hit  by  this  new  tax  burden.  The  typical 
Hoosier  family  of  four  would  pa.y  as 
much  as  $600  extra  per  year.  An  aver- 
age American  household  already  spends 
7  percent  of  its  income  on  energy. 

Back  when  President  Clinton  was 
talking  about  a  tax  rebate  for  the  mid- 
dle class,  he  observed  the  following— 
■■$400.  people  say  its  not  very  much 
money.  I  think  it's  a  lot  of  money.  It's 
enough  for  a  mortgage  payment.  Ifs 
enough  for  clothes  for  the  kids,  and 
enough  to  have  a  big,  short-term  im- 
pact on  the  economy." 

Four  hundred  dollars  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  the  average  Hoosier  family. 
It  is  real  money.  And  it  will  mean  real 
suffering. 

President  Clintons  economic  pack- 
age is  too  extreme  on  taxes,  but  too 
timid  on  real  reform.  It  calls  for 
change,  but  repeats  every  mistake  of 
the  past.  And  in  the  end  we  will  hear 
the  tired  refrain:  Higher  taxes,  higher 
spending  and  a  deficit  that  remains  be- 
yond control. 

Madam  President,  in  this  budget  de- 
bate, we  are  not  merely  determining 
Americas  economic  future,  we  are  de- 
fining America's  place  in  the  world. 

That  place  today  is  one  of  honor  and 
influence.  For  five  decades  we  bore  the 
burdens  of  the  long,  twilight  struggle. 
We  refused  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
largest  military  force  the  world  has 
ever  known.  We  paid  the  cost  in  re- 
sources and  lives  to  contain  aggression. 
And  all  the  while  we  provided  a  voice 
for  democratic  freedom,  and  a  home  for 
the  exile. 

Our  century  has  never  been  more  ac- 
curately called  the  American  century 


than  at  its  end.  We  are  history's  unique 
example  of  power  without  aggression. 
We  are  history's  unique  marriage  of 
ideals  and  strength. 

But  world  influence  is  not  something 
that  can  be  expanded  and  contracted  as 
quickly  as  numbers  in  a  budget.  Our 
credibility  and  power  are  rooted  in  de- 
cisions made  a  decade  ago.  And  the  de- 
cisions we  make  today  will  determine 
America's  role  in  the  world  for  a  new 
century. 

To  make  those  weighty  choices — 
choices  that  will  be  binding  on  Ameri- 
ca's future — we  require  two  things. 
First,  we  must  have  a  broad  strategy, 
setting  out  our  Nation's  future  mili- 
tary needs  and  commitments.  Second, 
we  need  a  set  of  hard  and  specific  budg- 
et numbers  in  order  to  have  an  in- 
formed debate.  Unfortunately,  at  this 
moment,  we  have  neither.  We  are  being 
asked  to  adopt  a  5-year  defense  plan 
without  details  on  where  cuts  will 
come  or  what  their  effect  might  be.  We 
are  being  asked  to  make  heavy  deci- 
sions with  lightweight  resources. 

Even  though  the  details  of  the  Clin- 
ton defense  budget  are  uncertain,  it  is 
clear  the  direction  is  dangerous.  We  are 
in  a  bidding  war  over  defense  cuts,  and 
no  one  knows  precisely  where  it  will 
end.  In  his  campaign.  President  Clinton 
started  with  $60  billion  in  defense  re- 
ductions over  5  years.  But  the  cuts  he 
now  proposes,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's numbers,  are  more  than  double 
that  amount. 

This  comes  layered  on  top  of  substan- 
tial reductions  already  made  by  Presi- 
dent Bush.  As  Senator  NUNN  has  com- 
mented. 

Those  who  claim  that  defense  has  not  been 
substantially  reduced  since  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  are  flat  out  wrong.  *  *  •  the  Defense 
Department  in  the  past  few  years  has  carried 
more  than  its  share  of  sacrifice  for  lowering 
the  deficit.  Indeed,  the  Defense  Department 
seems  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  has  carried  its  fair  share. 

How  will  an  additional  $120  billion- 
plus  in  defense  cuts  proposed  by  the 
President  effect  our  military?  Will  our 
technological  edge  be  dulled?  Will  the 
quality  of  life  and  morale  of  our  sol- 
diers be  undermined?  Will  we  com- 
promise the  speed  with  which  we  can 
respond  to  aggression? 

These  are  questions  that  echo  in  a 
void.  We  have  adopted  a  mindset  of  cut 
now.  ask  questions  later.  But  this  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  numbers  on  paper 
or  grist  for  political  dealmaking.  Our 
choices  will  determine  the  quality  of 
our  force,  the  safety  of  our  soldiers, 
and  our  ability  to  act  in  the  world. 

Yes.  the  cold  war  has  ended — not 
with  a  bang,  but  a  whimper.  Today. 
America  is  a  lonely  superpower.  Care- 
ful cuts  in  defense  should  be  carefully 
considered.  But  America  must  remain 
a  Nation  firm  in  its  resolve  to  keep  its 
power  and  keep  the  peace.  The  reason 
is  simple:  A  dangerous  world  still  de- 
mands a  sharpened  sword. 

We  do  not  need  the  hypothetical  wars 
of  the  future  to  prove  this  point.  Just 


count  the  dead  and  count  the  threats  in 
a  world  that  is  supposed  to  be  at  peace. 

The  fragmentation  of  empires  is  al- 
ways a  moment  of  unique  and  height- 
ened danger.  It  was  true  of  a  disinte- 
grating Ottoman  Empire;  of  the  end  of 
British  rule  in  India.  It  is  true  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Soviet  empire  as  well. 
The  Russian  Republic  threatens  to  de- 
scend into  anarchy.  A  nuclear  super- 
power could  be  on  the  brink  of  civil 
war— for  the  first  time  in  world  his- 
tory. 

Civil  disorder  rages  in  Tajikistan. 
Riots  rip  through  Uzebekstan.  Georgia 
threatens  to  arm  for  war  with  Russia. 
Instability  and  uncertainty  sweep  a 
continent. 

Central  Europe — where  two  world 
wars  began— is  again  in  the  grip  of  na- 
tionalist and  ethnic  violence.  The  pas- 
sions that  overthrew  communism  in 
ancient  nations  are  now  turned  against 
each  other.  Ethnic  cleansing  is  no 
longer  a  term  from  yellowed  history 
books,  but  a  cause  of  present  suffering. 

The  Middle  East  is  in  the  midst  of 
what  Prime  Minister  Rabin  has  called 
the  greatest  arms  race  in  the  history  of 
the  region.  Iran  is  buying  the  world's 
best  weapons  and  technology — combin- 
ing oil  money,  military  power,  and  an 
aggressive  ideology.  It  threatens  to  be- 
come a  regional  superpower,  with  nu- 
clear, biological,  and  chemical  capa- 
bilities— the  whole  arsenal  of  indis- 
criminate death. 

Missiles  and  nuclear  technology 
spread  easily  from  hand  to  hand.  The 
CIA  estimates  that  15  or  20  developing 
nations  will  have  ballistic  missiles  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  The  Stalinist 
leaders  of  North  Korea  near  completion 
of  a  nuclear  bomb.  The  Ukraine. 
Belarus,  and  Kazakstan  are  new  mem- 
bers of  the  nuclear  club.  How  many  of 
my  colleagues  even  know  the  name  of 
the  President  of  Belarus  who  now  has 
his  finger  on  the  nuclear  button.  How 
many  recognize  that  the  world's  third 
largest  nuclear  power  is  now  the 
Ukraine? 

When  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  proliferate,  the  world 
quickly  becomes  a  frightening  place. 
Every  third  world  coup  and  revolution, 
every  rise  to  power  of  an  unbalanced 
tyrant,  could  present  the  prospect  of 
blackmail  and  sudden  suffering.  Re- 
gional threats  would  be  automatically 
transformed  into  global  crises. 

In  fact,  according  to  Jane's  Defense 
Weekly,  there  are  currently  73  world 
flash  points  around  the  globe.  These  in- 
clude 26  conflicts  involving  two  or 
more  countries  at  war,  or  which 
threaten  the  stability  of  a  current  gov- 
ernment. The  list  also  describes  23 
areas  where  there  is  potential  conflict 
based  on  ethnic  or  religious  tensions 
and  rivalries. 

America  faces  a  confusing  world  of 
risk.  We  still  must  navigate  through 
mines  in  the  mist.  Our  defense  strat- 
egy, and  our  defense  spending,   must 


take  this  fact  seriously.  But  I  have  yet 
to  hear  a  strategy  from  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. And  I  have  yet  to  see 
their  specific  numbers  on  spending. 
The  world  requires  more  of  American 
leadership. 

A.M.  Rosenthal  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  written, 

and  what  is  American  strategic  thinking? 
There  may  be  answers  to  these  questions. 
But  we  need  judgments  on  risks  as  well  as 
opportunities,  not  only  from  journalists  or 
congressional  supporters  but  from  the  one 
man  who  carries  responsibility  for  our  safety 
and  its  conservation. 

President  Clinton,  that  is  you. 

In  1989,  when  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait. 
America  faced  an  uncertain  world.  But 
we  were  certain  of  our  strength.  After 
that  conflict.  President  George  Bush 
could  say,  with  no  prospect  of  con- 
tradiction: "No  one — no  one  in  the 
whole  world  doubts  us  anymore." 

In  5  years  or  10  years  when  conflict 
comes,  will  we  feel  the  same  con- 
fidence? That  question  should  focus  our 
minds  like  a  hangman's  noose.  And  it 
should  cause  a  debate  on  the  budget 
that  is  more  sober  and  serious  than  the 
President  and  his  people  have  been. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy,  speaking 
to  the  requirements  of  American  secu- 
rity, said: 

Above  all.  worlds  alone  aire  not  enough. 
The  United  States  is  a  peaceful  Nation.  And 
where  our  strength  and  determination  are 
clear,  our  words  need  merely  to  convey  con- 
viction, not  belligerence.  If  we  are  strong, 
our  strength  will  speak  for  itself.  If  we  are 
weak,  words  will  be  of  no  help.  *  *  *  Our  suc- 
cessful defense  of  freedom  was  due  not  to  the 
words  we  used,  but  to  the  strength  we  stood 
ready  to  use  on  behalf  of  the  principles  we 
stand  ready  to  defend. 

Madam  President,  we  know  our  prin- 
ciples. But  will  the  world  in  the  future 
have  questions  about  our  strength? 
These  are  the  uncertainties  that  invite 
conflict  and  tempt  tyrants,  and  that  is 
why  the  defense  budget  we  eventually 
pass  in  this  body  will  bear  and  must 
bear  the  weight  of  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  the  addi- 
tional time,  and  I  yield  back  whatever 
extra  time  I  might  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  use. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
leaves  the  floor,  might  I  not  only 
thank  him  for  coming  down  here  today 
and  helping  on  this  amendment,  but 
his  remarks  were  eloquent.  I  very 
much  appreciate  them.  I  think  he  has 
truly  made  a  point.  It  serves  no  real 
purpose  to  come  down  and  give  a  list  of 
hypothetical  things  that  can  be  cut 
and  should  be  cut  when  none  of  us 
know  exactly  what  has  been  planned 
from  the  very  beginning  in  the  Clinton 
budget.  We  have  no  idea  whether  SDIO. 
strategic  defense  initiative  is  coming 
down  or  going  up;  we  have  no  idea  on 
anything  because  we  have  no  budget. 
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We  have  never  done  this  before.  We 
never  had  a  budget  resolution  on  de- 
fense with  no  defense  budget.  It  seems 
you  are  making  a  point  of  why  gamble 
in  very  difficult  times?  Do  it  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  and  we  would  accept  or- 
derliness as  being  his  campaign  com- 
mitment, even  though  we  think  that  is 
a  pretty  big  cut.  instead  of  twice  that 
amount  without  knowing  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

The  Senator  affirms  in  his  remarks 
that  we  ought  to  go  with  the  Presi- 
dent's original  declared  statement  of 
defense  cuts  and  not  gamble  on  a  list 
we  know  nothing  about;  is  that  a  fair 
statement? 

Mr.  COATS.  Madam  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  will  indicate  that  is  a 
very  fair  statement.  We  do  face  an  un- 
certain world.  I  wish  we  could  stand 
here  and  say  5  or  10  years  from  now  ev- 
erything will  be  peaceful  and  calm,  nu- 
clear weapons  proliferation  will  not  be 
a  problem;  that  we  will  not  need  to, 
once  again,  call  on  what  has  been  our 
strength.  I  think  we  know  we  live  in  an 
uncertain  world.  In  that  event,  we  need 
to  make  very  careful  and  very  certain 
cuts  to  make  sure  we  have  the  military 
to  respond  to  whatever  conflict  arises. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  as 
soon  as  our  chairman  indicates  a  will- 
ingness, I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
time,  if  he  is,  and  also  to  proceed  to 
Senator  Leahy's  WIC  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  we 
are  willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  hold  on.  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
might  I  do  this,  if  we  can  find  out 
whether  or  not  we  are  ready  to  move 
the  Domenici  amendment  over  to  the 
column  with  the  other  amendments  on 
votes  tomorrow,  if  we  can  get  the  UC 
on  that,  I  would  very  much  appreciate 
it.  and  then  we  will  be  willing  to  yield 
our  time.  Could  I  take  just  2  minutes, 
while  I  am  standing,  off  my  time  and 
ask  how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  25  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  just  want  to  take  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yield  for  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

UNA-NIMOL'S-CONSENT  AGREE.MENT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  we 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  such  that  the 
pending  Domenici  amendment  be  laid 
aside  to  be  disposed  of  following  the 
Brown  amendment  No.  196.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  I  can  propound  this 
unanimous-consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  Domenici  amendment  be  laid 


aside,  to  be  disposed  of  following  the 
Brown  amendment  No.  196;  that  prior 
to  the  disposition  of  the  Domenici 
amendment  there  be  10  minutes  of  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  equally  divided 
in  the  usual  form;  and  that  no  second- 
degree  amendments  be  in  order  to  the 
Domenici  amendment  or  any  other 
amendment  that  the  Senate  has  so  far 
laid  aside  for  disposition  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  can  we  add  the  other  unani- 
mous-consent provision  that  each  side 
have  5  minutes?  Was  that  in  there? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Ten  minutes  of  debate 
equally  divided  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  my  time,  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  We  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  All  time  is 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  Senator  Leahy  is  going  to 
go  next  with  his  amendment,  and  then 
I  understand,  if  we  have  time  and  I 
hope  we  do,  we  are  going  to  go  with 
Senator  Gorton's  amendment  and  see 
where  we  are  at  that  point.  Is  that  our 
understanding? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Do- 
menici amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  202 

(Purpose:  To  ensure  that  fiscal  year  1998 
funding  levels  for  Women.  Infants,  and 
Children  (WIC)  Program  are  consistent 
with  the  levels  requested  by  President 
Clinton  in  his  investment  program) 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leahy]. 
for  himself,  Mrs.  Murray.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and 
Mr.  AKAKA,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 202. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution  in- 
sert the  following:: 
SEC.    .ASSUMPTIONS. 

In  setting  forth  the  budget  authority  and 
outlay  amounts  in  this  resolution.  Congress 
assumes  that  the  Women,  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren (WIC)  program  will  be  funded  at  the 
level  requested  by  the  President  for  fiscal 
year  1998. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  what 
I  will  be  doing  in  the  amendment  is 
supporting  full  funding  for  the  WIC 
program.  The  WIC  program  is  the 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  Supple- 
mental Food  Program.  As  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  knows,  this 
country  has  tested  various  programs  to 
help  people  less  fortunate.  Some  have 
worked,  and  some  have  worked  very, 
very  well.  Others  have  not  worked  at 
all.  I  think  as  we  go  through  the  debate 
on  the  budget,  all  of  us  must  be  honest 
enough  to  admit  if  there  are  programs 
that  do  not  work.  What  that  is  the 
case,  we  should  get  rid  of  them. 

I  think  most  Senators  realize  that 
the  WIC  Program  has  worked  and  has 
worked  very,  very  well.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons it  has  worked  is  that  it  has  re- 
ceived strong  bipartisan  support  over 
the  years. 

WIC  is  set  up  to  help  people  at  a  very 
critical  time  in  their  life.  It  helps  low- 
income  women  during  their  pregnancy, 
or  later  when  they  are  breastfeeding.  It 
helps  the  yet  to  be  bom  when  they  are 
developing  as  a  fetus,  and  later  after 
they  are  born.  It  also  feeds  children 
during  their  early  developmental 
years. 

Madam  President,  I  feel  fortunate 
that  I  grew  up  in  a  family  far  from 
wealthy  but  one  where  we  had  full 
meals  and  where  we  could  be  assured  of 
decent,  good  nutrition. 

My  wife  and  I  were  fortunate  that 
with  our  own  children,  we  were  able  to 
do  the  same.  But  we  could  walk  out  of 
this  hall  today,  for  just  a  few  minutes 
and  find  people  not  so  fortunate.  We 
could  find  infants  and  pregnant  women 
unable  to  get  adequate  nutrition,  and 
not  just  in  Washington,  DC.  We  could 
put  a  map  of  the  United  States  up  here, 
toss  a  pin  onto  the  map  in  any  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States  and  do  the 
same  thing.  We  could  find  pregnant 
women  and  infants  unable  to  get  ade- 
quate nutrition  during  those  very  im- 
portant times. 

In  fact,  when  you  consider  all  the 
pregnant  women,  infants  or  children 
who  are  eligible  for  benefits,  you  find 
3.5  million  people  who  cannot  get  bene- 
fits because  of  funding  limitations.  In 
this  wealthy,  powerful  Nation,  a  nation 
that  is  able  to  produce  surplus  food,  we 
have  3.5  million  pregnant  women,  in- 
fants and  children  unable  to  get  the 
WIC  program  because  of  funding  limi- 
tations. 

In  fact,  a  GAO  study  reports  WIC 
only  serves  55  percent  of  all  eligible 
pregnant  women.  Now  that  is  a  dis- 
grace. It  is  really  a  disgrace  because  if 
you  invest  in  WIC.  you  are  investing  in 
America.  You  are  investing  in  the  fu- 
ture of  America  with  each  dollars  in- 
vested in  our  children. 

I  remember  the  strong  bipartisan  ap- 
plause for  President  Clinton  when  he 
proposed  to  fully  fund  WIC  during  the 
State  of  the  Union  Message.  I  say  bi- 
partisan    support    because     we     have 


worked  together  in  the  past  to  support 
WIC.  I  think  with  pride  at  the  number 
of  times  when,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  For- 
estry Committee,  and  earlier  as  a 
Member,  I  joined  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  in  supporting  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram. I  see  other  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  the  floor;  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  CONRAD]  who  has 
been  a  strong  supporter  and  advocate 
of  the  WIC  Program. 

We  are  one  of  the  industrialized  na- 
tions that  does  poorly  on  infant  mor- 
tality. Where  WIC  has  been  used,  we 
see  a  reduction  in  infant  mortality. 
Where  WIC  has  been  used,  we  see  im- 
proved prenatal  care,  something  that  is 
so  important  to  a  child  if  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  make  it  later  on. 
WIC  reduces  premature  births.  Again, 
just  using  common  sense  we  know  that 
good  nutrition  during  pregnancy  means 
fewer  premature  births.  WIC  provides 
for  basic  nutrition  needs  and  it  in- 
creases the  birthweight  of  babies, 
something  that  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise. 

The  Surgeon  General's  "Report  on 
Nutrition  and  Health"  says  that  the 
average  medical  costs  of  a  low 
birthweight  baby  can  exceed  $39,000. 
Far  better  to  spend  just  a  few  dollars 
and  try  to  save  that  $39,000.  Invariably 
we  as  taxpayers  or  parents  or  those 
who  pay  for  medical  insurance  pre- 
miums, will  pay  for  the  extra  costs. 

Now,  I  use  that  example  of  the  $39,000 
to  put  this  into  perspective.  It  costs 
around  $30  per  month  for  the  food  in 
the  WIC  food  package  for  that  pregnant 
woman  or  that  child.  If  you  avoid  a  low 
birthweight  baby,  you  could  save 
$39,000.  WIC  provides  better  care  and 
nutrition  for  low-income  women. 

We  know  that  for  every  WIC  dollar 
spent  on  a  pregnant  woman,  the  associ- 
ated savings  in  Medicaid  costs  for  ill- 
nesses beginning  the  first  60  days  after 
birth  range  from  a  low  of  $1.92  to  $4.21 
for  newborns  and  mothers.  Is  there 
anybody  here  who  thinks  that  we 
should  not  be  controlling  Medicaid 
costs?  Here  is  one  place  we  can  have  a 
direct  tradeoff  in  Medicaid  costs 
through  the  WIC  Program. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  how  we  are  an 
industrialized  nation.  Now,  we  pride 
ourselves,  and  justifiably  so,  as  Ameri- 
cans. We  created  the  world's  greatest 
economy,  the  world's  greatest  mili- 
tary, and  certainly  the  world's  greatest 
democracy.  We  are  looked  at  with  envy 
by  so  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  when  you  talk  about  our  infant 
mortality  rate,  we  are  number  20  be- 
hind 19  other  industrialized  nations.  In 
case  we  think  we  are  talking  about  just 
supergiants.  Hong  Kong  is  ahead  of  the 
United  States.  Hong  Kong  has  a  lower 
infant  mortality  rate.  Singapore  does 
better.  Spain  does  better. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  our  budget 
priorities  straight.  I  will  vote  for  tens 


of  billions  of  dollars  in  spending  cuts 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  including 
some  programs  that  I  might  have  once 
thought  were  worthwhile  but  are  not 
cost  effective  today.  I  think  President 
Clinton  and  the  American  people  made 
the  right  choices  in  supporting  the  WIC 
Program. 

My  amendment  is  very  clear.  It  says 
that  the  budget  resolution  assumes 
WIC  will  be  funded  at  the  level  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  That  will  permit  a  multiple-year 
phase-in  fully  fund  WIC. 

When  the  President  spoke  of  putting 
people  first,  he  promised  to  fully  fund 
WIC.  The  American  public  wants  him 
to  carry  out  that  promise.  His  proposed 
budget,  "A  Vision  for  Change  in  Amer- 
ica," does  just  that. 

Now,  I  hope  that  this  will  not  be  a 
matter  of  real  debate  in  the  Senaiie.  In 
fact,  Mr.  President,  while  we  have  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Conrad).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  earlier  of  the 
infant  mortality  rates.  Let  me,  if  I 
might,  try  to  do  this  for  the  12  people 
who  still  have  black  and  white  TV  sets. 
I  want  you  to  know  you  are  not  miss- 
ing anything. 

Here  is  the  ranking  of  the  developed 
industrialized,  countries.  We  find  that 
Japan  does  the  best  on  live  births.  Next 
to  Japan,  Sweden.  Next  to  Sweden  is 
Finland.  Next  to  Finland  is  Hong  Kong. 
Next  to  Hong  Kong  is  the  Netherlands. 
Next  to  the  Netherlands  is  Canada. 
Next  to  Canada  is  Germany,  and  next 
to  Germany  is  Switzerland.  Next  to 
Switzerland  is  Ireland.  Next  to  Ireland 
is  Denmark.  Next  to  Denmark  is 
France.  Next  to  France  is  Singapore. 
Next  to  them  the  United  Kingdom. 
Next  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  Austria, 
and  next  to  Austria  is  Belgium.  Next  to 
Belgium  is  Spain.  Next  to  Spain  is  Aus- 
tralia. Next  to  Australia  is  Norway. 
Next  to  Norway  is  Italy,  and  then  fi- 
nally we  get  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  one  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  who  is  a  parent  who 
does  not  love  their  children  and  think 
how  wonderful  it  was  that  they  were 
born  and  raised? 

Think  of  the  sorrow,  though,  Mr. 
President,  of  those  who  have  seen  a 
child  lost  at  the  very  time  of  birth. 
Think  how  much  greater  the  sorrow 
has  to  be  when  you  realize  that  was 
something  that  could  have  been  avoid- 
ed simply  by  adequate  nutrition. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Nichols,  doctor  of  pediat- 
rics at  Baylor  College  of  Medicine,  tes- 


tified before  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  20,000  infant  deaths  can  be 
prevented  each  year  just  by  improving 
prenatal  nutrition  and  care.  The  Sur- 
geon General's  "Report  on  Nutrition 
and  Health"  said  that  babies  with  low 
birthweight  had  a  greater  risk  of  hav- 
ing developmental  handicaps,  birth  de- 
fects, respiratory,  and  other  infectious 
diseases,  behavior  problems,  and  other 
complications. 

Study  after  study  has  proven  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  WIC.  In  fact,  at  one  time 
USDA  officials  tried  to  change  the  re- 
sults of  one  of  these  studies.  The  out- 
cry was  so  strong  that  they  had  to 
admit  what  they  had  done. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  a  pediatrician 
or  a  scientist  to  know  that  if  you  have 
adequate  and  decent  nutrition  during 
pregnancy,  that  the  mother  is  going  to 
be  in  better  condition  and  the  child, 
when  born,  will  also  be  in  better  condi- 
tion. You  do  not  need  to  be  a  pediatri- 
cian or  a  scientist  to  know  if  that 
child,  in  the  first  years  of  his  or  her 
life,  gets  decent,  adequate  nutrition, 
that  child  is  going  to  be  better  off. 

I  have  said  in  various  other  contexts 
that  we  do  have  a  commitment  to  our 
children  because  they  are  the  future  of 
this  Nation.  It  was  once  said  that  if 
you  want  to  touch  the  past,  you  touch 
a  stone;  if  you  want  to  touch  the 
present,  you  touch  a  rose;  but  if  you 
want  to  touch  the  future,  you  touch  a 
child. 

This  is  one  way  that  children  can  be 
touched  from  the  moment  they  are 
born,  with  decent  nutrition.  That  is 
not  a  political  judgment.  That  is  just 
plain  common  sense.  If  we  want  to 
compete  with  the  rest  of  the  industri- 
alized world,  we  do  not  want  to  have 
high  infant  mortality  rates.  If  we  want 
to  have  an  educational  system  second 
to  none,  we  do  not  want  children  going 
to  school  without  adequate  nutrition. 

But  ultimately  it  comes  down  to  one 
other  thing.  For  19  years  I  have  been 
saying  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that, 
if  we  do  not  address  hunger  issues  in 
America,  then  we  are  not  facing  up  to 
our  own  sense  of  morality.  We  have 
been  blessed  as  no  other  nation  on 
Earth  with  secure  borders,  great  ex- 
penses of  land,  the  ability  to  produce 
enough  food  for  250  million  people,  and 
also  have  food  available  for  sale  or  de- 
livery to  tens  of  millions  of  people 
around  the  world. 

We  use  far  more  of  the  world's  re- 
sources than  any  other  nation  on 
Earth.  Having  done  all  that,  out  of  a 
sense  of  morality,  we  should  not  con- 
done hunger  and  hunger-related  dis- 
eases or  disabilities  in  our  Nation.  It 
strikes  at  the  very  moral  fiber  of  this 
Nation  when  we  do. 

There  has  to  be  some  sense  among  all 
of  us  no  matter  what  our  religious 
background,  no  matter  what  our  philo- 
sophical background,  that  if  we  are  so 
blessed  as  a  nation,  we  owe  at  least 
some  responsibility   to   those  who  go 
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hungry  in  this  Nation.  How  can  we  say 
to  the  Nation  that  we  can  accept  the 
blessings  bestowed  on  us.  but  allow 
people,  sometimes  millions  of  people, 
to  go  hungry? 

And  certainly  when  we  consider  the 
most  needy,  the  low-income  newborn 
infant  or  the  pregnant  woman  who  is  at 
nutritional  risk,  they  ought  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  have  some  of  the  nu- 
tritional benefits  that  the  rest  of  us 
take  for  granted. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  Senator  Murray  is 
here.  I  know  she  also  has  strong  feel- 
ings about  the  WIC  Program. 

How  much  time  is  available  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  20  minutes  and  18  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  would  the  Senator  need?  I 
yield  5  minutes  or  such  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  needs. 

Mrs.  MURRAY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  apologize.  I  was  think- 
ing Washington  State  as  I  said  Oregon. 
I  apologize  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  State.  I  rarely 
make  that  mistake,  especially  as  one 
of  my  best  friends,  my  former  chief  of 
staff,  lives  in  Everett,  Washington.  I 
was  talking  with  him  just  hours  ago.  I 
had  that  in  mind. 

Please.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  State  will  accept  my 
apologies  especially  as  she  comes  from 
such  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  State. 

Mrs.  MURRAY.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

No  apology  is  necessary.  Oregon  is  a 
beautiful  State.  However,  I  am  glad  to 
represent  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  thank 
my  colleague  from  Vermont  and  to  also 
fully  support  this  amendment  that  will 
fully  fund  the  program  of  WIC. 

WIC  is  one  of  the  programs  that 
helped  prevent  health  problems  caused 
by  inadequate  nutrition.  The  program 
provides  food  and  nutrition  education 
to  low-income  pregnant  women,  new 
mothers,  infants,  and  children  under 
the  age  of  5. 

My  colleague  from  Vermont  has  done 
a  fabulous  job  in  outlining  why  this 
program  is  so  essential  for  us  to  fully 
fund  today.  We  know  that  it  improves 
the  health  of  mothers  and  babies  and  it 
reduces  health  care  costs  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  facing  a  $820  billion 
health  care  budget.  We  know  that 
every  dollar  invested  in  the  program 
produces  a  $2  to  $4  Medicaid  savings  for 
newborns  and  their  mothers. 

However,  currently,  only  about 
three-fifths  of  all  the  eligible  women, 
infants,  and  children  are  served  by  the 
WIC  Program.  Over  3  million  children 
and  pregnant  women  do  not  receive 
WIC's  cost-effective  benefits  because  of 
inadequate  funding. 


The  benefits  of  the  WIC  Program  are 
undisputed.  When  combined  with  ade- 
quate prenatal  care  and  good  women's 
health  care  preconception,  the  benefits 
of  WIC  are  multiplied.  WIC  lowers  the 
occurrence  of  late  fetal  death.  Children 
who  participate  in  WIC  are  better  pre- 
pared for  school.  And,  WIC  benefits 
help  motivate  women  to  seek  prenatal 
care  earlier  in  their  pregnancies. 

So  often  we  talk  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  programs  that  general, 
average  people  say,  gosh,  will  that  ever 
affect  my  life.  In  fact  this  morning  I 
was  speaking  to  a  very  large  group 
here  and  I  told  them  how  important  it 
was  that  as  U.S.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen we  begin  to  pass  policies  that 
general,  average  people  who  get  up  and 
go  to  work  every  day  say,  that  is  going 
to  make  a  difference  in  my  life.  People 
like  me,  people  who  are  raising  kids, 
people  who  are  caring  for  their  parents, 
people  who  are  balancing  their  own 
paychecks  and  their  jobs,  want  us,  as 
U.S.  Senators,  to  pass  policies  that 
make  a  difference  for  real  people. 

After  I  spoke,  a  woman  from  the  au- 
dience came  up  to  me  and  said:  "WIC  is 
one  of  the  programs  you  are  talking 
about.  I  was  on  WIC  when  my  children 
were  young  and  it  made  a  difference  for 
me.  Because  that  program  was  there.  I 
today  am  a  fully  participating  member 
of  the  U.S.  citizenship.  I  work,  I  am 
raising  my  family,  and  I  am  here  today 
doing  that  because  WIC  was  available 
for  me."  And  she  said  to  me,  "I  hope 
that  you  can  continue  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram for  other  people,  it  was  there  for 
me  when  I  needed  it.  I  want  it  there  for 
others." 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  for  of- 
fering this  amendment  and  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  floor  to  support 
this  amendment.  It  is  important  for  ev- 
eryday average  people  in  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  her  statement  and,  of 
course,  I  certainly  thank  her  for  her 
support  of  what  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  I 
believe  that  if  we  have  a  strong  vote  on 
this  supporting  WIC,  it  will  send  a 
clear  message  of  where  Senators  stand 
on  this  issue,  especially  when  we  look 
at  some  of  the  very  specific  funding 
amounts  later. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  from  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  he  wish- 
es to  speak  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him  on  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
thank  Senator  LEAHY  for  trying  to 
save  as  much  time  for  a  couple  other 
amendments  that  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
offer  today  before  we  leave  at  7  o'clock 
or  so  tonight. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  him  that  I  am 
waiting  for  Senator  Hatfield.  I  believe 
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he  is  going  to  come  down  and  use  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  my  time,  and  he  will  have  an 
amendment.  I  think  he  is  just  going  to 
talk  about  another  health  issue  and 
perhaps  offer  his  amendment  related  to 
this  when  we  get  to  the  offering  of 
amendments  that  are  not  listed  and 
that  we  have  not  agreed  upon  for 
today. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  couple  remarks 
about  this  program  and  the  current  sit- 
uation in  our  country,  because  there 
are  literally  scores  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  support  the  WIC 
Program.  There  are  many,  many  of 
those  who  are  worried  about  the  health 
of  newly  born  infants  who  support  this 
program. 

It  is  a  very,  very  good  program.  It  is 
innovative  in  the  sense  that  a  parent 
gets  the  WIC  program  almost  like  a 
doctors  prescription.  You  get  precisely 
what  the  WIC  program  offers  for  that 
nutritional  program  and  nothing  else, 
which  is  kind  of  an  exciting  way  to  ap- 
proach something  in  our  country.  You 
really  are  going  to  get  a  rather  effec- 
tive response.  Benefits  are  not  going  to 
be  traded  in  for  something  else.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  abused.  It  is  just  kind 
of  like  the  doctor  prescribing  medicine 
for  you.  That  is  what  you  get.  If  you 
take  it.  presumably  you  get  better. 

So  it  is  an  effective  program.  Those 
who  are  concerned  about  what  our 
country  is  doing  in  this  regard  as  it 
might  relate  to  infant  mortality  rates, 
I  have  not  heard  a  direct  relationship 
from  anyone  who  has  done  research  on 
that,  but  the  program  probably  has 
some  effect. 

Let  me  just  tell  you  that  this  pro- 
gram has  received  a  47-percent  funding 
increase  since  1989.  So  we  have  been 
very  busy  up  here  accepting  the  admo- 
nitions of  our  friend.  Senator  Leahy. 
and  others.  Senator  Dole  has  been  a 
strong  booster  of  this,  among  others.  It 
has  gone  up  47  percent  since  1989.  It  is 
now  $2.8  billion  during  this  fiscal  year, 
and  clearly  it  is  going  to  continue  up. 

I  want  to  make  the  point,  however, 
that  I  think  if  the  Clinton  budget  is 
going  to  be  adopted,  clearly  everybody 
ought  to  vote  with  Senator  Leahy  and 
give  their  support  to  this  program. 
Among  the  Federal  programs,  it  is  a 
good  one  and  everyone  knows  that  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  is  about 
the  best  thing  Senator  LEAffi'  can  do  to 
indicate  support. 

The  appropriators  end  up  deciding 
how  much  they  are  going  to  put  in.  and 
we  have  many  times  on  the  floor.  I 
must  say.  had  assumptions  that  they 
did  not  live  up  to.  It  is  their  preroga- ' 
tive  to  take  all  the  moneys  that  are 
going  to  be  appropriated  and  divide  it 
up,  and  those  subcommittees  decide 
what  they  are  going  to  spend  money 
on. 

I  imagine— in  fact  I  am  with  this 
statement  saying  to  my  staff,  and  per- 
haps asking  a  few  of  the  minority  staff 
of  Appropriations,  to  follow  clearly  if 
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President  Clinton's  budget  passes  in  its 
entirety  and  all  of  this  new  money 
goes,  to  follow  that  to  see  if  the  Presi: 
dent's  desired  list  of  new  programs  get 
accomplished. 

I  would  be  very  surprised  if  the  ap- 
propriators took  the  entire  list  of 
things  he  said  he  wanted  that  are  new 
that  he  wants  to  add  to.  They  probably 
will  find  areas  he  forgot,  areas  they 
think  are  more  important. 

All  we  are  doing  when  we  adopt  the 
Leahy  amendment,  and  I  in  no  way 
with  these  remarks  have  anything  but 
praise  for  it.  but  all  we  are  doing  is 
saying  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Sen- 
ate we  would  like  to  express  our  desire 
and  our  support  for  the  WIC  program 
and.  we  hope  you  fund  it  as  much  as 
the  President  asks  for.  That  is  really 
about  it.  because  you  cannot  direct  the 
appropriations  in  this.  If  you  start 
doing  that,  it  is  immediately  out  of 
order.  The  appropriators  will  come 
down  here  and  say  there  is  nothing  in 
the  budget  law  that  permits  you  to  do 
that  or.  in  fact,  the  budget  resolution 
would  become  the  appropriating  mech- 
anism for  the  Congress  and  everyone 
knows  that  is  not  the  case. 

The  budget  resolution  does  not  do 
the  appropriating  for  the  Congress, 
does  not  carry  out  the  appropriations 
for  the  President.  It  is  a  blueprint  and 
within  it  certain  assumptions  are 
made. 

So  anyone  that  wants  to  support  this 
can  do  it  on  the  basis  that  I  just  ex- 
plained. 

They  can  do  it  on  another  basis, 
clearly  legitimately.  They  can  say,  "I 
support  this  so  much,  that  when  it 
comes  time  I  am  not  going  to  support 
other  domestic  programs  as  much." 
They  can  say  that,  too.  One  may  vote 
for  it,  as  many  might,  and  say  "If  I 
have  to  choose  I  will  choose  this  over 
many  other  domestic  programs.  I 
would  not  fund  others  so  much  so  we 
will  come  out  just  the  same  on  the 
budget.  But  I  am  for  this  a  little  more 
than  the  others." 

But  you  cannot  do  that  today,  be- 
cause that  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  talking  about  numbers, 
raw  bulk  numbers  that  go  to  commit- 
tees and  then  they  make  the  decisions. 

Having  said  that,  while  I  wait  for  my 
friend.  Senator  Hatfield,  I  want  to 
make  two  additional  remarks. 

We  are  getting  close  to  the  end  of  the 
day  and  I  wanted  to  summarize  because 
there  are  more  and  more  people  who 
are  asking  us  a  little  more  about  what 
is  in  the  President's  plan  and  what  is 
in  this  budget.  They  heard  a  speech  by 
the  President.  They  hear  a  lot  of  things 
by  other  people,  and  some  are  wonder- 
ing what  is  in  it. 

So  one  more  time  I  repeat  what  is  in 
it  in  very  general  terms,  but  I  think  it 
is  pretty  much  true.  There  is  not  any 
doubt,  the  one  thing  that  is  for  certain 
in  this  budget  is  that  there  are  $295  bil- 
lion in  net  new  taxes.  One  might  say 
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they  do  not  want  the  energy  tax;  one 
might  say  they  do  not  want  the  income 
tax;  one  might  say  they  do  not  want 
another  tax,  that  is  in  this  proposal. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  there  are 
only  certain  things  you  can  tax  that 
are  left  around  this  country,  and  the 
President  has  proposed  income  tax 
marginal  rates  going  up,  surtax  on  mil- 
lionaires, a  very  large  energy  tax 
amounting  to  well  over  $72  billion 
gross. 

If  you  do  not  want  one  of  them  or  the 
other,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  you 
cannot  escape  one  thing.  You  are  vot- 
ing for  $295  billion  in  new  taxes  and 
you  are  ordering  the  committee  that 
produces  taxes  to  do  that. 

So  that  is  one  thing  you  are  doing. 

You  are  also  saying  that  there  is  $124 
billion  in  new  programs  and  add  ons  to 
existing  programs.  Let  me  repeat  the 
number:  $124  billion.  We  are  not  certain 
exactly  what  they  are  going  to  be,  but 
we  can  take  the  President's  list  that  he 
has  told  the  American  people  about 
and  we  can  say  they  are  In  this  long 
list  of  things  he  wants  to  add  to  the 
budget. 

Now  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wants  everybody  to  understand  one 
more  time  that  this  is  an  add-on  to  the 
domestic  programs.  While  the  Presi- 
dent is  saying  let  us  cut  some  domestic 
programs,  the  only  problem  is  he  cuts 
$131  billion  and  adds  $124  billion. 

I  think  the  other  thing  we  should  all 
know  is  that  all  of  the  domestic  pro- 
grams get  cut  $7  billion  net.  while  we 
are  raising  taxes  $295  billion. 

So  what  is  left?  What  is  left  is  what 
my  friend,  the  chairman,  has  been 
talking  about  this  morning.  We  are 
cutting  defense.  And  defense  is  getting 
cut  to  make  up  that  difference  that  has 
been  spoken  of  by  way  of  cuts.  The  end 
product  is  that  the  $295  billion  in  net 
new  taxes  is  still  about  3  to  1,  just 
slightly  less  than  3  to  1  new  taxes  to 
spending  cuts.  About  $3  in  new  taxes; 
about  $1  in  spending  cuts. 

I  use  that  because  while  we  want  WIC 
to  go  up — and  many  are  going  to  vote 
for  it  on  the  basis  that  it  should  be  the 
highest  priority  among  the  domestic 
programs  and  thus  justify  saying.  "I 
want  to  be  on  record  as  being  for  fund- 
ing it  fully" — there  is  no  real  signifi- 
cant domestic  savings  in  this  budget 
before  us. 

And  just  in  case  Americans  were  sup- 
porting this  thinking  there  were.  I  just 
want  to  make  sure  that  everybody 
knows  that  has  not  changed.  There 
still  are  not  very  many  net  cuts  in  the 
domestic  side  of  this  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
Senator  Hatfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  would  like  to 
associate    myself    with    the    pending 


amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  LEAHY']  indicating  my  agree- 
ment and  support  for  putting  a  special 
focus  on  the  Women,  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren Care  Program.  Senator  Leahy 
has.  for  many  years,  been  the  leader, 
both  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  on  behalf  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  206 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  filed  at  the  desk 
upon  which  I  would  like  to  speak  at 
this  point.  I  believe  it  is  No.  206. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  a  significant 
milestone  passed  unnoticed  by  many  in 
this  body.  For  the  first  time  in  over  20 
years.  Congress  funded  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  below  the  level  of 
funding  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  is  for  all  areas  of  medical  re- 
search, mental  and  physical.  I  noticed. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  considered  it  a 
warning  sign  that  our  biomedical  re- 
search enterprise  was.  like  so  many 
other  valuable  endeavors  around  here, 
falling  prey  to  the  budgetary  squeeze. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  a  member  of 
the  Labor/HHS  Subcommittee.  I  know 
all  too  well  the  difficulties  we  face  in 
dividing  an  increasingly  strained  finan- 
cial pie  among  our  domestic  priorities. 
Yet  I  also  know  that  if  we  do  not  place 
a  priority  on  those  tools  within  our  ar- 
senal which  are  true  investment  oppor- 
tunities, we  will  have  done  less  than 
our  best  to  maximize  the  use  of  Federal 
dollars  which  have  been  entrusted  to  us 
by  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  United  States  has  built  an  im- 
pressive biomedical  enterprise  over  the 
last  200  years.  Today,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  boasts  the  world's 
largest  research  hospital,  supports 
medical  research  in  nearly  1,700  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country,  and 
has  backed  the  work  of  more  than  half 
of  the  100  stientists  who  have  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Price  of  medicine 
and  physiology  since  World  War  II. 

The  fruits  of  this  enterprise,  how- 
ever, are  strikingly  little  known  and 
underappreciated.  Medical  research  has 
enriched  the  lives  of  millions  of  indi- 
viduals by  improving  human  health,  re- 
ducing disability,  increasing  productiv- 
ity, and  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Yet  now  many 
Americans  identify  increased  medical 
research  as  one  of  the  answers  to  the 
pain  and  suffering  caused  by  disease 
and  disability?  How  many  Americans 
understand  that  advances  in  medicine 
today  have  been  made  possible  through 
the  prudent  investment  of  their  tax 
dollars  in  this  enterprise?  Clearly,  not 
enough. 

The  budget  resolution  before  us 
today  does  not  reflect  the  kind  of  in- 
creased investment  in  biomedical  re- 
search we  need  in  order  to  end  disease 
and  disability  in  this  country.  There- 
fore, I  rise  today.  Mr.  President,  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  a  sus- 
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tained  investment  strategy  in  health 
research  and  development  over  the 
next  5  years.  Further,  as  a  body.  I  hope 
we  will  recognize  today  that  bio- 
medical research  is  a  critical  part  of  an 
effective  national  strategy  for  address- 
ing our  current  health  care  crisis. 

The  achievements  in  medical  re- 
search to  date  are  due,  in  large  meas- 
ure, to  strong  Federal  support  for  this 
public-private  partnership.  In  1991,  the 
Federal  Government's  share  of  na- 
tional health  research  an  development 
exceeded  40  percent.  Appropriations  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  which 
supports  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
Federal  health  research  and  develop- 
ment effort,  have  more  than  doubled 
over  the  past  decade.  This  resolve  has 
enabled  the  NIH  to  fund  over  29.000  re- 
search grants  and  to  train  nearly  14.300 
research  scientists  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

The  biomedical  sciences  have  entered 
an  era  of  unprecedented  opportunity 
that  offers  promise  of  developing  the 
means  to  prevent  or  cure  diseases 
which  have  long  afflicted  humankind, 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  health  care,  and 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  citizens.  Yet  by  financial 
measurements,  all  the  trendlines  are 
heading  downward  for  the  NIH. 

Fault  lines  are  forming  in  the  pillars 
upholding  the  biomedical  enterprise. 
The  squeeze  in  Federal  fiscal  con- 
straints and  competing  budget  prior- 
ities are  pressuring  its  very  founda- 
tion. The  funding  of  NIH  research 
grant  applications  which  have  been  re- 
viewed and  found  eligible  for  funding 
has  fallen  below  15  percent  in  some  In- 
stitutes and  under  25  percent  in  most, 
compared  with  rates  of  30  percent  or 
more  in  the  preceding  two  decades.  In 
1976,  the  overall  award  rate  for  re- 
search grants  at  the  NIH  was  48  per- 
centr— we  funded  half  of  all  the  peer  re- 
viewed, approved  grants  that  were  sub- 
mitted by  researchers.  In  1992,  the 
overall  award  rate  was  26.7  percent — 
meaning  that  3  out  of  every  4  grants 
that  were  recommended  for  funding 
went  unfunded:  75  percent  of  approved 
research  is  unfunded.  Under  the  fiscal 
year  1992  appropriation,  the  overall 
NIH  award  rate  will  be  about  24.3  per- 
cent^half  of  the  percent  that  we  fund- 
ed in  1976.  Simply  put,  we  are  not  fund- 
ing the  same  amount  of  quality  science 
that  we  funded  in  1976. 

Field  surveys  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  reveal  that  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  laboratory 
instrumentation  around  the  country  is 
inadequate  for  current  research  needs. 
Nearly  40  percent  of  all  research  space 
is  judged  to  be  in  need  of  repair  in 
order  to  be  used  more  effectively. 

The  translation  of  basic  research  to 
clinical  application  and  patient  care, 
the  ultimate  measure  of  the  value  of 
biomedical  research,  is  at  risk:  In  the 
last  2  years  alone,  nearly  S280  million 
in  clinical  trials  were  not  initiated  due 
to  lack  of  funds. 


Repair  of  these  fault  lines  is  essential 
if  we  are  going  to  maintain  the  mo- 
mentum established  over  the  last  200 
years.  Without  repair,  we  will  slow  the 
pace  of  research  and  miss  important  re- 
search opportunities.  Opportunities 
such  as:  First,  gene  therapy— recent 
clinical  trials  show  great  promise  in 
treating  certain  forms  of  cancer  and  se- 
vere immune  deficiency;  second,  cancer 
care — detection,  treatment,  and  most 
importantly,  prevention;  and  the  other 
two  in  the  big  three — opportunities  in 
heart  disease  and  AIDS. 

Without  repair,  new  investigators 
will  become  discouraged  and  leave  the 
field  as  the  percentage  of  approved 
grants  funded  each  year  continues  to 
decline.  Without  repair,  instrumenta- 
tion and  facilities  needs  will  go  unmet 
further  slowing  research  progress. 
Without  repair,  the  necessary  pool  of 
young  trained  investigators  will  not  be 
available  to  lead  this  important  en- 
deavor into  the  next  century.  Without 
repair,  we  stand  to  lose  our  position  as 
the  world's  leader  in  biomedical 
sciences  and  technology. 

These  impending  threats  are  very 
real,  and  come  at  a  time  when  the  op- 
portunities in  this  field  are  limitless. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $800 
million  in  NIH-supported  clinical  and 
applied  research  has  the  potential  to 
realize  1-year  savings  of  between  $5.2 
billion  and  $6.7  billion  based  upon  1989 
prices. 

One  month  ago,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  approved,  by  vote  of  93  to  4,  S. 
1.  the  authorization  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  By  virtue  of  its 
special  status  as  the  first  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  103d  Congress,  this  bill, 
which  is  currently  in  conference, 
should  have  set  a  national  priority  on 
the  work  currently  underway  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  bill 
authorized  $18.4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority for  the  biomedical  research  en- 
terprise. 

Yet,  the  budget  resolution  we  con- 
sider today  does  not  reflect  the  na- 
tional priority  S.  1  promised  for  bio- 
medical research.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion does  not  adequately  address  the 
kinds  of  increases  needed  in  health  re- 
search and  development  to  keep  the 
biomedical  enterprise  on  a  forward 
track. 

Eiarlier  this  month  I  sent  a  letter  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee asking  for  increased  budget  au- 
thority for  the  health  function,  so  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can  pro- 
vide increased  funds  for  the  NIH  in  the 
fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  process. 
I  urged  the  committee  to  consider  a  15- 
percent  increase  from  current  year 
funding,  an  increase  of  $156  billion.  If 
we  were  able  to  increase  the  NIH  budg- 
et by  15  percent  each  year  for  the  next 
5  years,  we  could  double  the  budget  in 
current  dollars  by  1998,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess, raise  the  ratio  for  funding  ap- 
proved research  grants  to  1  in  3. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WOFFORD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
this  level  of  increase  was  not  reached 
in  committee,  I  come  to  the  floor  today 
with  a  simple  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution, amendment  No.  206,  calling  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  biomedical  research 
enterprise  and  asking  for  an  endorse- 
ment of  a  long-term  investment  strat- 
egy in  this  area. 

The  promise  of  biomedical  research 
must  be  viewed  in  terms  of  its  return 
in  human  terms  and  in  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Biomedical  re- 
search creates  new  treatments,  new 
products,  new  jobs,  and  new  industries. 
Investments  in  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search have  provided  a  firm  foundation 
for  advancements  in  biotechnology, 
pharmaceuticals,  and  medical  devices. 
In  the  biotechnology  industry  alone, 
sales  totaling  $6  billion  in  1992  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  $60  billion  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  For  every  dollar  that 
we  invest  in  medical  research,  $13  are 
saved  in  health  care  costs,  absentee- 
ism, and  lost  productivity.  Not  many 
other  Government  programs  can  boast 
of  a  l-to-13  return  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested. Furthermore,  NIH-supported 
research  creates  jobs  in  virtually  every 
community  in  America. 

How  many  of  us  have  said  on  this 
floor  that  the  future  of  America's  eco- 
nomic viability  depends  on  controlling 
entitlement  growth  and  addressing  the 
rising  costs  of  health  care?  We  must 
develop  an  effective  strategy  to  control 
the  growth  in  health  care  costs  which 
in  1992  represented  14  percent  of  GNP 
and  are  projected  to  reach  18  percent 
by  the  year  2000.  A  report  just  released 
in  my  State  indicated  that  health  care 
costs  rose  14  percent  in  1991  and  1992  in 
Oregon  and  nationally,  at  a  rate  of  12 
percent.  The  report  forecasts  that 
health  care  spending  in  Oregon  will 
reach  $25  billion  by  2000  without  State 
and  national  reform  of  the  health  care 
system.  Fortunately,  last  Friday  Sec- 
retary Shalala  granted  Oregon  a  long- 
awaited  Medicaid  waiver  so  that  the 
State  can  proceed  with  implementing 
the  Oregon  health  plan,  which  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  universal  access  to 
health  care  within  my  State. 

Currently,  the  United  States  spends 
over  $800  billion  annually  in  health 
care,  yet  less  than  2  percent  is  rein- 
vested in  the  study  of  illness,  disabil- 
ity, and  disease.  The  defense  industry, 
in  contrast,  allocates  15  percent  of  its 
budget  for  research  and  development. 
This  inequity  is  now  emerging  and 
shouting  its  vulnerability  to  an  absent 
audience. 

We  as  a  Nation  stand  little  chance  of 
achieving  long-term  solutions  to  our 


health  care  crisis  unless  we  expand  our 
knowledge  about  the  best  methods  to 
manage  and  control  disease.  Bio- 
medical research  is  the  logical,  but 
often  forgotten  partner  in  any  plan 
crafted  to  reform  our  Nations  lumber- 
ing health  care  system.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  have  heard  very  little  about 
the  role  of  medical  research  in  health 
care  reform  or  as  a  sound  economic  in- 
vestment, either  from  those  in  the  ad- 
ministration or  those  in  Congress. 

The  President  did  include  $300  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1994  in  this  "Vision 
of  Change  for  America,  "  for  a  variety 
of  activities  related  to  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Within  this  category, 
however,  NIH  research  is  just  one  of 
four  items:  AIDS,  women's  health,  and 
immunizations.  It  appears  that  the 
President's  budget  will  provide  for 
level  funding  for  the  NIH,  which  will 
continue  to  slow  the  progress  of  bio- 
medical research. 

I  recall  in  1982,  when  President 
Reagan  gave  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, he  stated: 

The  protection  of  our  national  security  has 
required  that  we  undertake  a  substantial 
program  to  enhance  our  military  forces. 
*  *  *  A  recognition  of  what  the  Soviet  em- 
pire is  about  is  the  starting  point.  Winston 
Churchill,  in  negotiating  with  the  Soviets, 
observed  that  they  respect  only  strength  and 
resolve  in  their  dealings  with  other  nations. 
That's  why  we've  moved  to  reconstruct  our 
national  defense. 

As  a  result,  a  substantial  defense 
buildup  was  embarked  upon  by  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress. Military  spending  increased  by 
$120  billion  under  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, in  fact,  in  18  months  the  mili- 
tary spends  on  research  and  develop- 
ment what  the  NIH  has  spent  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  In  the  past  decade, 
U.S.  military  spending  more  than  dou- 
bled, from  less  than  $130  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1979  to  $300  billion-  in  fiscal 
year  1989. 

Even  today,  we  continue  to  protect 
the  budget  of  the  military.  This  morn- 
ing my  friend.  Senator  Nunn,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, offered  an  amendment  which 
would  seek  to  prohibit  the  ability  of 
the  Senate  to  utilize  defense  cuts  for 
other  domestic  programs.  While  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  colleague  from 
Georgia,  I  must  disagree  with  his  asser- 
tion that  the  defense  budget  should  be 
insulated  from  further  reductions  be- 
cause it  already  has  absorbed  adequate 
cuts. 

While  it  is  important  to  set  our  tar- 
gets through  the  budget  resolution 
process  I  cannot  see  the  value  of  put- 
ting up  fences  around  defense.  I  recog- 
nize that  Senator  NUNN'S  proposal  is 
not  new,  that  we  have  for  quite  some 
time  been  living  with  restrictions  on 
our  ability  to  alter  the  defense  number 
in  this  budget.  But  I  do  not  see  any 
wisdom  in  making  inalterable,  final  de- 
cisions on  how  we  allocate  our  re- 
sources to  benefit  national  security  un- 


less we  are  willing  to  redefine  national 
security  programs  beyond  simply  the 
Pentagon's  activities. 

We  need  to  embark  upon  a  disease  de- 
fense buildup  like  that  undertaken  in 
the  1980's  to  respond  to  the  perceived 
military  threat  of  the  Soviet's.  Repair 
of  the  faults  threatening  the  integrity 
of  our  biomedical  enterprise  and  our 
health  care  system  will  require  nothing 
less  than  a  mobilization  of  resources 
and  resolve.  We  must  reorder  our  Na- 
tion's budget  priorities  from  programs 
which  destroy  life  to  those  which  will 
preserve  and  enhance  life. 

A  strong  nation  and  strong  economy 
are  dependent  on  a  healthy  population. 
As  our  former  colleague,  Warren  Mag- 
nuson,  used  to  say,  "health  is  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation.  "  The  first  link  in 
the  chain  of  maintaining  a  healthy 
people  and  healthy  economy  is  medical 
research  supported  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
as  a  first  step  to  an  increased  Federal 
focus  on  America's  biomedical  research 
enterprise. 

Exhibit  l 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington.  DC.  March  9. 1993. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser.  Chairman. 
Hon.  Pete  Domenici.  Ranking  Member, 
Senate  Budget  Committee. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Jim  and  Pete;  As  you  prepare  to 
mark-up  the  FY  '94  Budget  Resolution.  I 
hope  you  will  increase  the  budget  authority 
for  the  health  function  so  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  provide  increased 
funds  for  the  biomedical  research  enterprise 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  I 
urge  the  Committee  to  consider  the  high  re- 
turn rate  on  the  federal  dollar  in  this  area. 
$13  for  every  $1  invested,  when  looking  for 
opportunities  to  hasten  the  economic  recov- 
ery currently  underway  in  America. 

The  future  of  biomedical  research  and  its 
contribution  to  our  society  is  limited  cur- 
rently by  financial  constraints.  Last  year 
Congress  appropriated  $10.4  billion  to  the 
NIH.  While  this  was  an  increase  over  pre- 
vious funding  levels,  it  is  inadequate  in  sev- 
eral respects.  The  United  States  currently 
spends  over  $800  billion  annually  in  health 
care,  yet  less  than  2  percent  is  reinvested  in 
the  study  of  illness,  disability  and  disease. 
The  defense  industry,  in  contrast,  allocates 
15  percent  of  its  budget  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  inequity  is  beginning  to 
show. 

Within  NIH  itself  fault  lines  are  forming 
in  the  pillars  which  support  the  biomedical 
enterprise;  the  squeeze  of  federal  fiscal  con- 
straints and  competing  budget  priorities  are 
pressuring  its  very  foundation.  The  funding 
of  NIH  grant  applications  which  have  been 
reviewed  and  found  eligible  for  funding  has 
fallen  below  15  percent  in  some  categories 
and  under  25  percent  in  many,  compared 
with  rates  of  30  percent  or  more  in  the  pre- 
ceding two  decades.  Field  surveys  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  reveal  that  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  laboratory  instru- 
mentation around  the  country  is  inadequate 
for  current  research  needs.  Finally,  the 
translation  of  basic  research  to  clinical  ap- 
plication and  patient  care,  the  ultimate 
measure  of  the  value  of  biomedical  research. 


is  at  risk;  in  the  last  two  years  alone,  nearly 
$280  million  in  clinical  trials  will  not  be  ini- 
tiated due  to  the  lack  of  funds. 

Biomedical  research  is  the  logical,  but 
often  forgotten,  partner  in  any  plan  crafted 
to  reform  the  nation's  lumbering  health  care 
system.  Conducting  research  to  improve 
health  and  cut  health  care  costs  is  a  surefire 
way  to  find  the  dollars  to  provide  the  cov- 
erage Americans  want  and  expect,  and  in  ad- 
dition, it  creates  jobs.  In  1990,  at  the  request 
of  Congress,  the  NIH  identified  examples  of 
NIH-supported  research  leading  to  health 
care  advances  that  had  resulted  in  dollar 
savings  in  terms  of  lower  medical  costs  and 
recaptured  wage  earning  potential  from  re- 
duced illness  of  disability.  For  example,  the 
NIH  invested  $679,000  in  research  for  lower 
cost  treatment  for  kidney  stones,  resulting 
in  a  savings  of  $300  million  minimum  annu- 
ally. Twenty-seven  million  invested  in  alter- 
natives to  heart  bypass  surgery  have  re- 
sulted in  a  savings  of  $258  million  annually. 
Numerous  striking  examples  abound. 

I  believe  the  budget  reaolution  for  fiscal 
year  1994  should  refiect  a  "greater  emphasis 
on  the  needs  of  the  biomedical  research  en- 
terprise. I  hope  you  will  consider  a  fifteen 
percent  increase  from  current  year  funding 
by  raising  the  amount  of  FY  '94  budget  au- 
thority for  the  health  function  (550)  by  $1.56 
billion,  so  that  we  can  work  together  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  achieve  a  fif- 
teen percent  increase  in  the  NIH  budget.  If 
we  were  able  to  increase  the  NIH  budget  by 
15  percent  each  year  for  the  next  five  years, 
we  could  double  the  budget  in  current  dollars 
by  1998,  and  in  the  process,  raise  the  ratio  for 
approved  research  grants  to  1  in  3. 

In  order  to  offset  these  additional  sums,  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  look  towards 
the  national  defense  function  (050).  While  I 
understand  that  the  defense  budget  will  be 
reduced  this  year.  I  am  confident  that  addi- 
tional funds  could  be  subtracted  in  order  to 
support  domestic  health  programs  in  the 
manner  described  above. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  this  amendment  can  be  .accepted 
by  both  sides  at  the  appropriate  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  just  com- 
pliment my  friend.  Senator  Hatfield, 
for  his  eloquent  statement  and  for  the 
philosophy  and  issues  that  he  raises  in 
it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
but  that,  other  than  for  a  couple  of 
programs  within  NIH,  maybe  AIDS  and 
one  other,  that  there  is  not  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  NIH  budget  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  I  think  he 
makes  a  very  good  point.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  investments.  Clearly  I  al- 
ways asked,  is  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  an  investment?  And  I  get  an 
immediate  response  that  it  is. 

Also,  within  the  NIH,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  controversial  but  it  surely  has 
some    wellness    and    some    preventive 
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health  potential  of  high  magnitude,  the 
genome  or  genetic  research  program  is 
two-thirds  within  NIH.  That  is  about 
$186  million  a  year.  We  hope  it  grows  at 
least  with  inflation  so  it  can  continue 
to  take  the  chromosomes  in  the  human 
body  and  map  them,  so  eventually  our 
grreat  medical  and  biomedical  sci- 
entists will  be  able  to.  perhaps,  find 
cures  related  to  the  location  of  defects 
within  the  chromosome  system.  I  am 
sure  that  is  one  of  the  many  kinds  of 
wellness,  prevention,  disease  elimi- 
nation, and  disease  control  ideas  that 
my  friend  Senator  Hatfield  had  in 
mind. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  time  on  the  Leahy  amendment  if 
the  chairman  is. 

Mr.  SASSER.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining on  the  Leahy  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  controls  35  min- 
utes and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
36V*j  minutes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  202 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  speak  very  briefly  on  the  Leahy 
amendment. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  this  budget  resolution  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, provides  sufficient  resources  to 
fully  fund  the  program  for  feeding 
women  and  infants  in  1996.  as  called  for 
by  President  Clinton. 

The  WIC  Program,  the  so-called 
Women.  Infants,  and  Children  Feeding 
Program,  probably  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  domestic  programs  of 
the  last  20  years.  I  think  most  unbiased 
observers  would  say  that  the  Federal 
Government,  the  American  people,  and 
the  overall  economy  has  been  well 
served  by  the  WIC  Program.  For  what 
is  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
it  has  delivered  services  to  these 
women,  by  way  of  prenatal  nutrition, 
that  has  reduced  significantly  the 
number  of  smaller  babies  or  babies  that 
are  not  carried  to  term  who.  as  a  re- 
sult, have  reduced  medical  expenses 
necessary  to  care  for  these  premature 
babies. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  premature 
baby  born  to  a  mother  who  has  not  had 
adequate  nutrition  to  cost  as  much  as 
$30,000  to  $40,000  a  week,  just  to  main- 
tain them  in  some  of  the  hospitals 
where  these  babies  are  treated  and 
where  an  effort  is  made  to  try  to  sus- 
tain life. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  very  helpful  and  been  a 
significant  improvement,  allowing  de- 
prived children  to  grow  up  strong  and 
healthy,  and  not  hungry  and  weak  and 
susceptible  to  disease  and  other  mala- 
dies later  in  life. 
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Early  this  year,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  listed  some  of  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  the  many 
State  WIC  agencies.  What  is  so  remark- 
able is  the  dedicated  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  this  WIC  Program,  the 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  Feeding 
Program.  They  are  primarily  women. 
In  Florida,  for  example.  WIC  on  Wheels 
provided  immediate  support  to  partici- 
pants after  Hurricane  Andrew  had  lit- 
erally devastated  south  Florida. 

In  Oklahoma.  Illinois.  Kansas,  Lou- 
isiana, Maryland.  Massachusetts. 
North  Carolina,  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, management  improvement  by 
State  WIC  agencies  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  care  for  all  of  the  children  in 
that  State. 

In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  for  ex- 
ample, some  35  percent  of  the  eligible 
women,  infants,  and  children,  are  not 
being  served  by  WIC.  I  have  gone  up 
into  the  mountainous  areas  of  Ten- 
nessee and  met  with  some  of  the  dedi- 
cated women  in  the  WIC  Program 
there.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  results 
of  their  efforts  as  they  move  into  these 
poor  areas  in  Appalachia,  where  there 
is  not  work,  through  no  fault  of  the 
husband  in  the  family.  He  is  simply  un- 
able to  find  work.  And  you  hear  tales 
of  children  not  getting  adequate  nutri- 
tion, going  hungry,  going  to  school 
hungry,  infants  being  hungry. 

The  WIC  Program  has  been  a  godsend 
for  many  of  these  families  who  other- 
wise would  be  in  very  desperate  straits, 
and  a  godsend  for  the  infants  and  chil- 
dren that  it  serves. 

As  I  say.  35  percent  of  the  children 
who  are  eligible  in  my  State  are  not 
being  served,  and  I  intend  to  see  these 
people  get  the  services  they  need  when 
and  if  this  Clinton  budget  as  modified 
is  passed. 

Last  year,  nationwide  some  2  million 
eligible  children  were  not  served  by  the 
WIC  Program:  2  million  children  in  this 
country  at  nutritional  risk.  And  if  you 
walk  around,  you  can  see  some  of  them 
when  you  get  into  some  of  the  deprived 
areas.  You  see  some  of  them  as  young 
adults.  They  are  slight  of  frame  and 
stature.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
look  of  quickness  and  intelligence  in 
their  eyes  that  you  see  in  others  who 
have  gotten  adequate  nutrition  in  their 
formative  and  growing  years. 

President  Clinton  has  addressed  this 
problem  in  his  budget  plan.  He  has 
called  upon  Congress  to  fully  fund  WIC 
by  1996.  I  think  we  ought  to  heed  the 
call  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  this  particular  instance.  He 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  was 
Governor  of  a  State  where  he  saw  the 
same  rural  poverty  that  I  have  seen  in 
my  native  State  of  Tennessee  and  has 
seen  these  young  children  and  infants 
in  their  mother's  arms  who  clearly  did 
not  have  adequate  food,  clearly  were 
not  getting  the  kind  of  nutrition  that 
their  young  bodies  needed  to  grow,  and 
their  young  minds  needed  to  develop 
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the  intellectual  capacities  that  they 
would  ordinarily  develop  if  they  were 
getting  adequate  nutrition. 

This  is  really  not  a  partisan  matter 
at  all.  This  WIC  Program  has  support 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  probably 
much  more  over  here  than  the  other 
side,  but  there  is  considerable  support 
for  the  WIC  Program  among  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  as  well.  And  indeed 
President  Bush  in  his  budgets  sought 
to  increase  funding  for  WIC  in  many  in- 
stances. 

But  if  the  November  elections  were 
about  anything  in  this  country,  they 
were  about  change,  and  the  American 
people  called  for  a  new  direction.  They 
called  for  an  end  to  stagnation.  They 
called  for  an  end  to  neglect.  I  think  it 
is  time  to  rebuild  our  crumbling  infra- 
structure. It  is  time  to  create  meaning- 
ful jobs  for  all  of  our  citizens;  I  mean 
well-paying  jobs.  And  yes.  I  think.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  time  that  we  got  about 
the  business  of  feeding  the  hungry  chil- 
dren who  are  among  us.  This  amend- 
ment calls  for  the  Congress  to  do  just 
that.  I  am  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  offered 
this  amendment.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
our  very  able  new  colleague.  Senator 
Murray,  of  Washington,  come  and 
speak  so  strongly  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment 
when  it  comes  before  us  for  a  vote 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time  on  this 
amendment  if  my  friend  on  the  other 
side  is  prepared  to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time,  and  I  assume  we  will  have 
the  typical  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  back  my  time 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Leahy  amendment,  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
Leahy  amendment  be  laid  aside  to  be 
disposed  of  following  the  Domenici 
amendment  No.  198:  that  prior  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Leahy  amendment, 
there  be  10  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
amendment  equally  divided  in  the 
usual  form:  and  that  no  second-degree 
amendments  be  in  order  to  the  Leahy 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  I  would  also  like  to  clear  up  a 
procedural  point  that  we  left  unre- 
solved this  morning  during  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  No.  189  and 
amendment  No.  192.  proposed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 

This  morning  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia requested  that  a  short  period  for 


debate  on  these  amendments  be  sched- 
uled prior  to  the  votes  on  these  amend- 
ments in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
other  amendments.  We  assured  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  we  would  seek 
such  debate. 

In  furtherance  of  that  commitment. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  prior  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Nunn  amendments  numbered  189  and 
192.  there  be  10  minutes  of  debate  on 
each  amendment  equally  divided  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
amendment  in  line,  according  to  our 
unofficial  agreement,  is  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton].  I 
see  he  is  on  the  floor  at  the  present 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  209 

(Purpose:  Delete  increases  in  inland  water- 
ways diesel  fuel  user  fee  and  offset  the  rev- 
enue losses  by  reducing  domestic  discre- 
tionary increases  by  equivalent  amount  in- 
cluding a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  WIC. 
Head  Start,  and  childhood  immunization 
programs  be  held  harmless  from  these 
spending  reductions) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Gor- 
ton], for  himself.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Lorr,  and 
Mr.  Cochran,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 209. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  18.  decrease  th"^  amount  by 
S19.000.000. 

On  page  2.  line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$64,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  2.  decrease  the  amount  by 
J127.000.000. 

On  page  3.  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  6,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$329,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$64,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$329,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  6,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$64,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  8,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  4 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  4, 
$329,000,000. 


line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  II,  decrease  the  amount  by 


On  page  4, 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  4. 
$64,000,000. 

On  page  4, 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  4, 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  4, 
$329,000,000. 

On  page  6. 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  5. 
$65,000,000. 

On  page  5. 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  5. 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  5, 
$329,000,000. 

On  page  5, 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  5. 
$64,000,000. 

On  page  5. 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  5. 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  5, 
$329,000,000. 

On  page  5. 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  5, 
$64,000,000. 

On  page  5. 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  5, 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  6. 
$329,000,000. 

On  page  6. 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  6, 
$64,000,000. 

On  page  6, 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  6, 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  6, 
$329,000,000. 

On  page  41, 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  41. 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  41. 
$64,000,000. 

On  page  41. 
$64,000,000. 

On  page  42. 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  42. 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  42. 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  42. 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  42, 
$329,000,000. 

On  page  42, 
$329,000,000. 

On  page  50, 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  50, 
$790,000,000. 

On  page  57. 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  57, 
$790,000,000. 

On  page  71, 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  71. 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  71. 
$251,000,000. 


line  15.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  16.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  19,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  1,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  2.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  3,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  4,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  5.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  15.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  22.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  23.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  25.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  24,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  25,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  6,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  20,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  21,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  19,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  16,  decrease  the  amount  by 


On  page  71,  line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  20,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$329,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  21.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$329,000,000. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  a  spirited  debate  on  an 
amendment  last  week  stating  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  very  significant 
waterway  user  fee  not  be  an  ultimate 
part  of  the  budget,  this  Senator  and 
others  promised  another  amendment 
on  the  same  subject  with  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  considerably  more  teeth. 
This  is  that  amendment. 

The  amendment,  from  a  technical 
standpoint,  is  relatively  long  because 
it  must  deal  with  several  places  in  the 
budget  resolution  itself.  But  a  short 
summary  is  that  it  explicitly  removes 
the  reference  in  the  budget  resolution 
to  the  waterway  user  fee  and  matches 
that  $790  million  decrease  on  the  tax 
side  of  the  ledger  by  lowering  the  total 
amount  of  taxes  reconciled  with  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  by  low- 
ering the  increases  in  discretionary 
nondefense  spending  by  an  equal 
amount. 

Therefore,  it  differs  from  the  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  in  two  signifi- 
cant respects:  First,  by  lowering  the 
total  amount  of  taxes  in  the  Senate 
budget  resolution  by  the  amount  of  the 
waterway  user  fee:  and,  second,  by  re- 
taining whatever  deficit  reduction  this 
budget  resolution  actually  includes  by 
lowering  discretionary  nondefense 
spending  by  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  money. 

I  am  not  sure  we  need  repeat  what 
was  almost  unanimous  on  this  floor, 
that  is  to  say,  the  arguments  against 
the  waterway  user  fee,  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  detail  that  they  were  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  this  body  last  Thursday. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  remind 
our  colleagues  of  several  parts  of  that 
Thursday  debate. 

The  first  is  that  in  a  very  real  sense 
this  is  a  relatively  modest  amendment, 
with  almost  $295  billion  in  new  taxes 
proposed  for  the  course  of  the  next  5 
years  by  this  budget  resolution.  This 
amendment  deals  with  less  than  $1  bil- 
lion, lowering  the  taxes  by  only  that 
amount  and  lowering  spending  by  only 
that  amount.  At  the  same  time,  this  is 
a  peculiarly  important  amendment  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  this  proposal 
and  the  President's  budget  singled  out 
one  relatively  modest  but  vital  ele- 
ment in  our  transportation  system  for 
what  must  be,  by  5  to  10  to  15  times, 
the  largest  single  increase  in  taxes 
anywhere  in  the  budget  itself. 

At  the  present  time,  the  fuel  used  on 
our  inland  waterways  is  taxed  at  a  rel- 
atively modest  amount,  not  greatly 
different  from  that  of  the  Federal  tax 
on  gasoline,  an  amount  which  will 
automatically  go  up  in  the  future  as 
high  as  19  cents  a  gallon.  The  budget 
presented  by  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  proposes,  by  1997,  not  a  tax  of 
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19  cents  a  gallon  but  a  tax  of  SI. 19  a 
erallon,  or  an  increase  of  significantly 
in  excess  of  500  percent. 

The  amount  of  that  tax  increase  is 
measurably  greater  than  the  total  prof- 
its of  all  of  the  barge  lines,  all  of  the 
inland  waterway  carriers  in  the  United 
States  combined.  That  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  principal  barge  operator  in 
my  own  State  of  Washington  along  the 
Columbia  River,  where  the  impact,  of 
course,  is  equally  great  on  the  State  of 
Oregon  as  it  is  on  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. It  is  true  on  the  Mississippi 
system.  It  is  true  on  eastern  water- 
ways. It  is  true  from  one  extremity  of 
this  Nation  to  another. 

Just  why  it  is  that  the  Presidents 
budget  singles  out  the  users  of  our  in- 
land waterways  for  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing, such  a  punitive  increase  of  taxes  is 
very  difficult  to  determine.  Certainly, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  fuel  effi- 
ciency. Goods  are  carried  on  our  inland 
waterways  at  a  considerably  lower  use 
of  fuel  per  ton  mile  served  than  Is  the 
case  with  most  transportation  on  land. 

Certainly  this  cannot  be  with  respect 
to  improving  the  environment.  Obvi- 
ously, one  of  the  most  efficient  meth- 
ods of  transportation  which  gets  more 
per  ton  mile  than  other  forms  is  a  be- 
nign influence  on  the  environment.  To 
shift  the  transportation  of  these  goods, 
even  if  it  were  practicable  to  do  so,  ei- 
ther to  rail  or  to  trucks  would  increase 
the  adverse  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

Certainly  this  tax  is  not  to  relieve 
congestion  because  whatever  occa- 
sional congestion  there  may  be  at  some 
locks  on  some  rivers  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  nothing  like  the  conges- 
tion which  we  find  on  our  highways. 

The  budget,  in  short,  singles  out  an 
efficient,  environmentally  benign  form 
of  transportation  for  a  punitive  tax.  It 
makes  the  same  fictional  assumption 
that  is  made  with  respect  to  many 
other  elements  of  this  budget,  and  that 
is  that  even  a  500-plus  percent  increase 
in  taxes  would  have  no  impact  whatso- 
ever on  the  use  of  our  waterways  for 
the  carriage  of  goods.  We  have  simply  a 
mathematical  calculation  that  where  a 
tax  at  19  cents  a  gallon  would  produce 
X  dollars,  a  tax  of  $1.19  would  produce 
Y  dollars  and  Y  is  somewhat  five  times 
larger  than  X  just  as  $1.10  is  more  than 
five  time  19  cents. 

In  fact,  of  course,  great  changes 
would  be  wrought  by  a  charge  of  this 
sort — great  changes,  almost  all  of 
which  would  be  adverse.  Close  to  half 
of  all  of  the  transportation  by  barge  is 
in  agricultural  goods.  Most  of  those  ag- 
ricultural goods,  by  their  very  naturS, 
are  destined  for  export  markets.  The 
United  States  at  the  present  time  is 
faced  with  intense  competition  for  ex- 
port markets  in  agricultural  products, 
and  especially  in  grain,  by  reason  of 
heavy  subsidies  in  Canada,  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  and  other  grain-ex- 
porting nations.  The  net  result  of  a  tax 


like  this,  increasing  the  cost  of  grain 
in  our  international  markets,  would  be 
sharply  to  decrease  those  export  mar- 
kets. Less  would  be  exported,  less 
would  be  transported,  less  in  the  way 
of  this  tax  would  be  collected,  unless, 
of  course.  Mr.  President,  we  intend  to 
turn  right  around  and  add  the  entire 
net  increase  in  these  taxes  to  farm  sub- 
sidies, which,  of  course,  would  be  play- 
ing a  zero  sum  game  without  any  rea- 
son whatsoever. 

This  tax.  Mr.  President,  is  another 
tax  on  the  agricultural  segments  of  our 
economy,  which  even  without  regard  to 
this  one  already  will  be  subjected  to 
the  most  significant  increases  in  tax- 
ation of  any  major  sector  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States. 

Having  outlined  the  objections  to 
this  form  of  taxation.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  can  say  that  the  statements  I 
have  made  are  not  controversial.  I  do 
not  remember  a  single  Member  in  ei- 
ther party,  urban  or  rural,  on  the  floor 
of  this  body  last  week,  when  we  de- 
bated the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, saying,  no,  we  think  it  is  a  good 
tax:  we  think  it  will  collect  this 
amount  of  money,  we  do  not  believe  it 
will  destroy  jobs,  lessen  exports,  and 
the  like.  Everyone  who  spoke  on  this 
issue  agreed  with  this  proposition,  and 
that  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
on  the  Hoor  of  the  Senate. 

So  why  should  we  repeat  the  exer- 
cise? Why  should  we  take  this  over 
again?  Two  reasons  or  more.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, perhaps  three.  While  we  were  de- 
bating the  acceptance  of  the  Senate 
resolution  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives  was,  of 
course,  debating  the  entire  budget  res- 
olution, a  resolution  which  it  passed 
late  on  Thursday  night.  Nothing,  to  the 
best  of  the  knowledge  of  this  Senator, 
in  that  House  resolution  did  even  what 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
does.  The  House  was  restricted  in  the 
number  of  amendments  with  which  it 
could  deal.  I  do  not  believe  it  dealt 
with  an  amendment  of  this  sort.  As  a 
consequence,  any  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  would  only 
have  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution, 
which  has  no  impact  on  the  House 
whatsoever,  but  no  differences  with  re- 
spect to  this  issue  between  the  House 
position  and  the  Senate  position. 

Passing  this  amendment,  however. 
Mr.  President,  will  cause  just  such  a 
difference  to  take  place.  The  Senate 
resolution  will  have  different  assump- 
tions. It  will  have  different  assump- 
tions on  this  subject.  I  suspect  House 
Members,  if  they  are  able  to  have  their 
will  known  on  this  view,  will  agree 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  as  to  the 
lack  of  desirability  of  this  proposal. 

So  it  seems  to  this  Senator  it  is  far 
more  important  that  we  deal  with  this 
issue,  with  this  relatively  small  but 
particularly  ill-advised  tax.  by  lit- 
erally amending  it  out  of  the  budget 


resolution  and  making  the  task  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  at  least 
modestly  easier  by  not  requiring  it,  as 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
passed  last  Thursday  does,  simply  to 
increase  taxes  on  someone  else  in  order 
to  remove  the  assumption  that  this  tax 
will  be  imposed. 

Second,  of  course,  this  amendment 
pays  for  that  relatively  modest  reduc- 
tion in  the  tax  burden  imposed  by  this 
budget  resolution  by  reducing  very 
slightly  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  new  spending  which  are  either 
called  for  or  are  assumed  in  the  budget 
resolution  at  the  present  time. 

I  suspect.  Mr.  President,  it  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  to  argue  the  propo- 
sition that  we  cannot  find  $800  million 
of  economies,  that  we  cannot  call  for 
$800  million  less  in  the  way  of  spending 
increases  over  a  5-year  period  in  order 
to  prevent  the  imposition  of  this  injus- 
tice. So  the  differences  are  these.  This 
is  for  real.  This  will  create  a  difference 
between  us  and  the  House.  This  is  paid 
for  by  lower  spending,  rather  than  by 
increased  taxes  on  some  other  group  of 
Americans  who  do  not  know  that  they 
are  at  risk  because  no  one  who  sup- 
ported that  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion last  Thursday,  said:  Fine,  we  will 
make  the  money  up  from  group  A, 
group  B.  group  C,  group  D. 

But  we  know  that  if  we  go  only  with 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  and 
if  it  is  acceded  to  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, some  other  set  of  taxpayers 
will  have  to  come  up  with  these  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  new 
taxes. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  particu- 
lar amendment  I  believe  almost  cer- 
tainly will  result  in  less  objection  from 
the  White  House  than  would  be  the 
case  with  most  of  the  other  amend- 
ments relating  to  taxes  and  spending 
that  have  been,  and  will  be.  debated  by 
this  body. 

This  is  a  tax.  an  element  of  the  budg- 
et resolution,  which  seems  to  have  fall- 
en through  the  cracks.  It  no  longer,  ap- 
parently, has  any  source  in  the  admin- 
istration. No  one  in  the  administration 
is  willing  to  claim  to  be  the  source,  the 
intellectual  strength,  behind  the  pro- 
posal for  this  tax.  It  was,  apparently, 
taken  out  of  some  earlier  abstract 
study,  and  put  into  the  budget  resolu- 
tion without  thought  as  to  its  con- 
sequences. 

As  a  consequence,  about  2  weeks  ago. 
the  President  himself  suggested  that  it 
was  not  a  good  idea.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  a  week  ago,  Friday.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  story  it  says  this: 

Clinton  himself  has  suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed tax  was  not  supposed  to  have  been  that 
stiff,  "rm  not  sure  that  the  way  that  struc- 
ture, the  plan,  was  originally  designed,  that 
it  was  supposed  to  be  up  that  much."  Clinton 
told  an  interviewer  with  WWly-TV  In  New 
Orleans.  "I  think  that  should  be  reexam- 
ined," he  added. 

And  that  ends  the  quote  from  the 
Washington  Post. 


The  President  himself  recognizes 
that  this  tax  is  unwise.  The  Senate  rec- 
ognizes that  this  tax  is  unwise.  The 
only  question  is  will  we,  in  effect,  send 
our  conferees  to  the  House  with  a  firm 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  that 
we  do  not  want  this  tax,  that  we  do  not 
want  this  additional  amount  of  money 
in  taxes  added  onto  the  backs  of  some 
other,  as  yet  unnamed,  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. And.  can  we  afford  the  modest  re- 
duction in  spending  of  some  $800  mil- 
lion over  5  years  for  which  this  amend- 
ment calls? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  bits  of  correspondence, 
one  a  letter  to  me  dated  March  8.  1993. 
fronT  a  coalition  including  the  Agricul- 
tural Retailers  Association  and  some 
other  dozen  organizations;  and  a  letter 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  from  the 
National  Grain  Trade  Council  dated 
March  9.  1993.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  8,  1993. 
Hon.  Slade  Gorton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gorton:  We.  the  under- 
signed agricultural  and  agribusiness  organi- 
zations, respectfully  urge  you  to  reject  the 
proposed  525%  Increase  in  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Fuel  Tax  contained  in  the  Administra- 
tion's economic  proposal.  We  believe  this  tax 
increase  is  neither  fair  nor  well-reasoned.  It 
will  mean  lost  jobs,  lost  exports,  and  lost 
farm  income  at  a  time  when  we  can  ill  afford 
any  such  losses. 

Agriculture  relies  heavily  on  barge  trans- 
portation. Agricultural  products  comprise 
nearly  35%  of  all  products  moved  on  inland 
waterways,  and  over  half  of  all  export  grain 
moves  by  barge.  A  conservative  estimate  is 
that  the  cost  of  barging  grain  would  increase 
about  S.lO/bushel.  in  addition  to  the  S.lCVgal- 
lon  BTU  tax  that  has  been  proposed.  Fuel 
costs  of  a  typical  barge  movement  on  the 
Mississippi  River  would  increase  by  $70,000!^ 
Our  comprehensive  inland  waterways  system* 
provides  U.S.  agriculture  with  a  great  com- 
petitive advantage  over  other  countries,  but 
this  tax  would  put  our  export  competitive- 
ness at  risk. 

Some  say  that  commercial  uses  of  the  in- 
land waterways  system  should  pay  all  con- 
struction and  maintenance  costs.  The  fact  is 
that  the  river  system  has  been  improved  for 
many  other  reasons,  including  flood  control, 
water  supply,  and  hydropower.  Many  com- 
munities up  and  down  America's  rivers  bene- 
fit from  such  public  investment. 

This  proposal  also  works  at  cross-purposes 
with  the  Administration's  environmental  ob- 
jectives. Barge  transportation  uses  less  fuel 
per  ton-mile,  creates  less  air  and  noise  pollu- 
tion, uses  less  steel  and  other  materials  per 
unit  of  cargo-carrying  capacity,  and  claims  a 
superior  safety  record  in  petroleum  and  haz- 
ardous material  movements. 

Perhaps  worst  of  all.  increased  transpor- 
tation costs  brought  on  by  this  tax  would  be 
passed  directly  to  U.S.  farmers.  A  1985  study 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  projected 
that  70%  of  such  costs  are  borne  by  produc- 
ers. Our  projections  show  potential  farm  in- 
come losses  of  up  to  J431  million  annually, 
just  in  states  bordering  inland  waterways. 
The  economic  ripple  effects  would  surely  be 


felt  by  all  of  agriculture  In  disruptions  of 
transportation  patterns  and  higher  costs  for 
other  shipping  modes.  Consequently,  farm- 
ers' prices  would  be  driven  down,  and  their 
costs  for  inputs  like  fertilizer  would  be  driv- 
en up.  Federal  budget  outlays  would  also  in- 
crease through  larger  deficiency  payments 
brought  on  by  lower  market  prices,  a  cost 
not  accounted  for  in  the  Administration's 
revenue  projections. 

We  believe  that  a  525%  increase  in  the  in- 
land waterways  fuel  tax,  on  top  of  other  sac- 
rifices U.S.  agriculture  has  been  asked  to 
make,  goes  well  beyond  a  fair  contribution, 
and  we  urge  your  opposition  to  the  increase. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  need  addi- 
tional information,  please  contact  Todd 
Kemp  or  David  Barrett  at  the  National  Grain 
and  Feed  Association  at  (202)  289-0873. 

Agricultural  Retailers  Association, 

American  Corn  Millers  Federation, 

American  Feed  Industry  Association. 

American  Soybean  Association. 

National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 

National  Barley  Growers  Association. 

National  Corn  Growers  Association. 

National  Farmers  Organization. 

National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 

National  Oilseed  Processors  Association, 

Terminal  Elevator  Grain  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Fertilizer  Institute. 

National  Grain  Trade  Council, 

Washington,  DC,  March  9, 1993. 
Hon.  James  Sasser, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press our  concern  with  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  inland  waterway  user 
fee.  The  President's  economic  package  would 
increase  the  per  gallon  tax  on  diesel  fuel 
from  19  cents  to  $1.19  over  four  years  to  fully 
recover  shallow-draft  navigation  operation 
and  maintenance  costs. 

We  understand  the  need  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  reduced  federal  spending.  We  fully 
support  those  goals  and  want  to  cooperate  in 
that  effort.  But.  we  feel  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  waterway  user  fee  unfairly  sin- 
gles out  one  segment  of  the  economy  to  bear 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  burden.  As 
you  consider  the  President's  economic  pro- 
posal, we  hope  you  will  look  at  the  mag- 
nitude, the  impact,  and  the  fairness  of  the 
waterway  user  fee  proposal. 

The  magnitude:  the  proposal  would  increase 
the  current  waterway  user  fee  by  over  500 
percent.  With  the  cost  of  diesel  fuel  at  about 
60  cents  per  gallon,  the  new  user  fee  would 
amount  to  twice  the  cost  of  the  fuel. 

The  impact:  the  magnitude  of  the  fee  in- 
crease would  ripple  through  the  economy. 
Agriculture  would  be  particularly  hard  hit. 
Over  one-half  of  the  nation's  grain  exports 
move  by  barge.  The  fee  increase  would  mean 
an  added  cost  of  about  10  cents  per  bushel  for 
corn,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  other  grains 
moved  by  barge  for  export.  While  barge  oper- 
ators would  bear  the  initial  brunt  of  the  in- 
crease, economics  will  push  that  cost  back 
upstream  to  grain  merchandisers,  to  farm- 
ers, and  eventually  to  consumers.  Much  of 
the  $840  million  that  would  be  collected 
would  be  reflected  in  lower  farm  prices. 

Fairness:  the  Administration's  proposal  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  commercial  navi- 
gation is  the  sole  beneficiary  of  the  nation's 
inland  waterways.  That  is  not  the  case.  The 
inland  waterways  system  was  developed  for 
multiple  uses,  including  fiood  control,  irriga-  , 


tion,  hydropower,  and  municipal  water  sup- 
ply. To  single  out  one  user,  the  barge  indus- 
try, to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  a  system  with 
multiple  beneficiaries  is  unfair. 

Users  of  the  inland  waterways  do  not  ob- 
ject to  paying  their  fair  share.  What  that 
fair  share  is  was  the  subject  of  a  protracted 
debate  in  the  mid-19e08  which  resulted  in  the 
current  fuel  tax  which  reimburses  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  one-half  of  the  cost  of  inland 
navigation  construction  and  rehabilitation 
projects.  That  was  a  major  departure  at  the 
time,  given  the  time-honored  concept  that 
the  "waterways  would  be  forever  free." 

The  National  Grain  Trade  Council,  the 
North  American  Export  Grain  Association, 
and  the  Terminal  Elevator  Grain  Merchants 
Association  are  concerned  that  the  proposed 
fee  increase,  if  enacted,  would  be  devastating 
for  those  who  rely  on  barge  transportation  to 
ship  bulk  commodities  such  as  grain.  We  be- 
lieve the  magnitude,  impact,  and  inequity 
contained  in  this  proposal  argue  against  its 
adoption  by  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  Braude, 
Chairman.       National 
Grain    Trade    Coun- 
cil. 
Steven  A.  McCoy. 
President.  North 

American         Export 
Grain  Association. 
Jan  R.  Mover. 
President,        Terminal 
Elevator  Grain  Mer- 
chants Association. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sus- 
pect  there   are   some   other   Members 
who  do  wish  to  speak  on  this  issue.  But 
for  the  time  being,  this  Senator  yields 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  no  one  yields  time,  the 
time  will  be  deducted  equally  from 
both  sides. 
Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Gorton.  We  debated  at 
length  last  week  on  this  floor  reserva- 
tions many  of  us  have  regarding  the 
very  steep  increase  in  the  barge  tax.  In 
fact,  the  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ments addressing  these  concerns, 
which  I  supported — by  the  way,  it  was 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin].  and  it  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  margin.  Very  few 
Senators  voted  against  it. 

I  feel  we  have  done  all  we  can  do  in 
the  context  of  a  budget  resolution  to 
make  clear  the  Senate  position  on  this 
particular  matter. 

I  had  discussions  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  budget 
resolution  cannot  dictate  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  what  revenues  to 
raise  to  meet  this  particular  target.  We 
discussed  it  at  great  length  here.  And 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee made  a  point  telling  us  that  in  this 
budget  resolution  we  cannot  direct  the 
Finance  Committee  what  revenues  to 
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raise  or  what  revenues  not  to  raise. 
That  was  a  matter  entirely  within  the 
purview  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Then,  of  course,  we  would  have  the 
option  when  It  came  to  the  floor  to  ei- 
ther agree  with  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's initiative  with  regard  to  revenues 
and  vote  for  it,  or  to  disagree  with  It 
and  reject  it  by  a  majority  vote. 

So  this  amendment  in  many  ways  is 
a  nullity.  This  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  Finance  Committee's  revenue 
target  without  being  able  to  guarantee 
that  the  Finance  Committee  could  not 
go  ahead  and  consider  implementing 
the  tax  anyway. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
he  wjis  not  going  to  allow  the  Senate, 
in  a  budget  resolution,  to  dictate  to  his 
committee  what  revenues  they  could 
raise  and  what  revenues  they  could  not 
raise. 

We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  by  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  that 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  margin.  I 
have  here  the  roUcall  vote — 82  Senators 
voted  In  favor  of  the  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate resolution  stating  we  did  not  want 
to  have  a  waterways  tax  instituted  to 
the  extent  that  had  originally  appeared 
in  the  budget  resolution — 88,  I  correct 
myself.  Mr.  President.  88  to  12.  Only  12 
of  our  colleagues  voted  to  raise  these 
revenues  by  way  of  a  waterways  tax. 

So  the  Senate  has  expressed  Itself 
overwhelmingly  on  this  particular 
matter. 

I  fail  to  see  why  we  are  going 
through  this  exercise  once  again  with 
this  particular  amendment,  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
has  indicated  to  us  that  we  cannot  dic- 
tate to  him  precisely  what  revenues  to 
raise,  and  what  revenues  not  to  raise. 

I  must  say  that  this  has  become  the 
trend  and  the  established  pattern  now 
on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  to  call  for  a  re- 
duction in  a  revenue  measure,  and 
make  up  for  that  by  going  to  the  good 
old  unspecified  reduction  in  the  allow- 
ances function  of  the  budget. 

In  other  words,  what  they  are  saying 
is  we  do  not  want  these  revenues  but 
we  are  not  going  to  say  what  to  put  in 
place  of  them. 

In  committee  the  Senator  from 
Washington  suggested  that  the  cuts  in 
spending  included  in  this  amendment 
should  come  from  the  international 
function  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Good. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  nods  his  ascent  to  that. 

While  I  commended  him  for  offering 
a  special  cut.  I  could  not  support  at 
that  time  the  deeper  cuts  that  are  al- 
ready assumed  in  function  150.  the  so- 
called  international  function  of  the 
budget.  But  at  least  my  friend  from 
Washington,  when  he  offered  this 
amendment  is  the  Budget  Committee, 
specified  how  he  was  going  to  pay  for 


it.  He  was  going  to  cut  the  inter- 
national function  of  the  budget,  and  we 
know  what  that  means.  That  means 
there  would  be  some  reductions  In  aid 
going  to  Israel,  some  reductions  in  aid 
going  to  Egypt,  perhaps  some  reduc- 
tion in  aid  going  to  Somalia,  a  whole 
host  of  countries,  but  at  least  we  knew 
what  the  Senator  from  Washington  was 
talking  about  and  he  sat  and  told  us 
straightforwardly:  "I  am  opposed  to 
this  tax,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how 
we  can  make  a  cut  to  put  it  in  its  place 
so  that  we  do  not  have  to  increase  the 
deficit  to  do  away  with  these  reve- 
nues." I  respect  him  for  that.  I  am  glad 
he  did  it. 

But  now  he  comes  to  the  floor  and  he 
presents  us  with  another  one  of  these 
so-called  black  box  cuts,  and  I  wish 
this  amendment  specified  specifically 
where  the  cuts  were  to  be  made  as  the 
amendment  did  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, because  that  is  what  we  need.  The 
President  has  said:  "Tell  me  where  you 
want  to  cut,  be  specific,  and  we  will  en- 
tertain it." 

If  one  comes  to  this  floor  and  specifi- 
cally says  this  is  what  ought  to  be  re- 
duced in  order  to  forgo  this  particular 
revenue  measure,  it  is  something  that 
ought  to  be  considered  and  considered 
seriously. 

But  when  we  come  with  only  an  un- 
specified cut,  we  are  simply  saying  this 
is  a  black  box  cut;  we  do  not  know 
where  the  cuts  are  going  to  come  from. 
The  cuts  have  to  come  out  of  some- 
where and  it  is  going  to  end  up  coming 
out  of  discretionary  spending.  No  ques- 
tion about  it. 

We  know  the  view  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  with  regard  to  in- 
creased reductions  in  discretionary 
spending  as  It  deals  with  the  so-called 
defense  or  military  budget.  The  distin- 
guished ranking  member  has  offered  an 
amendment  and  argued  very  eloquently . 
and  persuasively,  as  is  his  habit  here, 
that  we  should  add  back  S60  million  to 
the  military  budget. 

It  is  my  view  that  spending  $1,316 
trillion  for  the  military  is  sufficient 
over  the  next  5  years.  I  indicated  to  my 
colleagues  that  even  under  this  Clinton 
budget,  which  some  say  is  entirely  too 
lean  with  regard  to  the  military,  that 
his  $277  billion  which  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration will  spend  in  1994  for  the 
military  in  constant  dollars  is  some  $45 
billion  more  than  was  spent  in  1975  in 
the  last  Nixon  budget  when  the  "Evil 
Empire"  was  intact  and  Mr.  Brezhnev 
was  reigning  supreme  from  the  Krem- 
lin, and  every  May  Day  Mr.  Brezhnev 
and  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Beria.  the  chief 
of  the  Soviet  secret  police  apparatus, 
the  NKVD— KGB  I  think  was  the  later 
name — standing  on  Lenin's  tomb  and 
reviewing  the  massive  military  forces 
of  the  Red  Army,  and  the  Red  Army 
held  all  of  Eastern  Europe,  division 
after  division  after  division  backed  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  tanks  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  artillery  pieces  arrayed  in 


Eastern  Germany.  At  that  time,  the 
Nixon  administration  felt  that  $232  bil- 
lion in  constant  1993  dollars  was 
enough  to  spend  on  defense. 

But  my  colleagues  were  saying  that, 
well.  $277  billion  is  not  enough  now 
that  the  "Evil  Empire"  has  collapsed 
and  we  are  the  only  remaining  super- 
power in  the  world;  we  have  to  spend 
another  $60  billion  over  the  next  5 
years. 

I  did  not  agree  with  that,  and  I 
thought  I  made  that  point  that  the 
President  was  spending  not  too  little 
on  military,  he  was  spending  too  much. 

I  make  this  point  about  military 
spending,  because  this  reduction,  if  it 
comes,  will  have  to  be  taken  out  of  dis- 
cretionary spending,  and  it  is  obviously 
not  going  to  come  out  of  military 
spending,  or  it  is  obvious  that  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — 
and  to  be  fair  some  on  this  side — do  not 
want  any  further  reductions  in  mili- 
tary spending,  although  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  some.  Some  ought  to  be 
allocated  to  deficit  reduction.  Some 
ought  to  be  allocated  to  these  long 
neglected  domestic  priorities. 

If  we  exclude  defense  from  where  we 
are  going  to  make  up  this  reduction, 
we  have  one  or  two  alternatives.  We 
can  either  take  it  out  of  domestic  dis- 
cretionary spending,  or  we  can  simply 
raise  the  deficit  by  that  much. 

I  am  categorically  opposed  to  raising 
the  deficit  to  finance  forgoing  any  rev- 
enue that  we  have  got  before  us  today 
and  opposed  as  I  am  to  this  runaway 
field.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  propose 
that  these  revenues  be  forgone  we 
ought  to  specifically  say  where  we  are 
going  to  make  these  cuts. 

The  old  borrow-and-spend  days  are 
over.  They  are  over,  I  say  to  my 
friends.  That  is  what  prevailed  here  for 
the  past  12  years. 

That  is  why  we  are  in  the  jam  that 
we  are  in.  That  is  why  we  all  sit  here 
peering  around  the  eight  ball — I  would 
say  the  fiscal  eight  ball— and  we  are  be- 
hind the  fiscal  eight  ball  because  we 
are  in  a  very  precarious  posture  here. 

This  President  is  proposing  the  larg- 
est deficit  reduction  package  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  $502  billion 
over  5  years.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
say:  Oh,  well,  he  cannot  possibly  make 
it.  There  is  always  slippage  in  the  num- 
bers. And  that  may  be  true.  But  he  is 
trying,  and  he  is  thinking  in  big  terms, 
and  as  someone  told  me  in  my  child- 
hood many  years  ago:  You  have  got  to 
think  big  to  do  big.  This  President  is 
thinking  big.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Iowa,  when  it  comes  to  reducing  the 
deficit,  $502  billion  over  5  years. 

Now  we  applaud  the  number.  We  are 
all  in  favor  of  reducing  the  deficit.  But 
the  problem  comes  when  we  get  around 
to  determining  how  are  we  going  to 
pay  for  reducing  this  deficit? 

And  we  cannot  continue  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  we  have  no  chance  of  meet- 
ing the  President's  goal,  if  we  are  going 


to  forgo  revenue  and  not  say  what 
spending  reductions  we  are  going  to 
make  to  pay  for  them. 

Now  when  we  get  in  the  area  of  dis- 
cretionary spending,  where  would  we 
make  the  cuts  that  finances  revenues 
lost? 

We  are  witnessing  in  this  country  the 
unpardonable  reappearance  of  child- 
hood diseases  that  we  once  though 
were  conquered.  Are  we  going  to  make 
reductions  in  this  very  critical  child- 
hood immunization  program  in  an  ef- 
fort to  forgo  this  revenue  increase?  I 
think  not.  I  do  not  think  this  body 
wants  to  do  that.  The  President  cer- 
tainly does  not  want  to  do  it.  And  I  do 
not  think  the  American  people  want  to 
do  it. 

The  proposed  investment  in  the  WIC 
Program  of  $2.6  billion  over  the  next  4 
years  would  allow  us  to  serve  all  eligi- 
ble children  from  age  1  to  4.  including 
the  2  million  children  who  were  not 
served  this  year. 

And  I  think  we  all  agree  in  this 
Chamber  that  it  is  shameful  that  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  has  the 
type  of  Third  World  hunger  we  have  in 
some  areas  of  this  country.  If  this  Na- 
tion is  to  prosper,  our  smallest  citizens 
must  grow  up  to  be  healthy  and  not 
hungry,  and  develop  their  bodies  and 
develop  their  intellect  with  proper  nu- 
trition. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  this  hunger  is 
not  just  in  the  core  of  the  urban  cities 
in  this  country.  It  is  in  the  rural  areas, 
too. 

I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes  in 
the  Appalachian  area  of  my  State.  I 
have  talked  to  these  mothers  with  hun- 
gry children.  And  I  talked  to  their  fa- 
thers who  want  to  work,  are  desperate 
for  work,  would  do  anything  for  a  job. 
but  simply  cannot  find  work.  And  I 
talked  to  the  little  children,  who  tell 
us  what  happens  when  the  food  starts 
running  out  at  the  end  of  the  month  or 
the  end  of  the  week,  and  how  mama 
and  papa  quit  eating,  and  then  how  the 
oldest  children  quit  eating  to  try  to 
keep  the  food  there  for  the  youngest 
ones. 

That  really  should  not  be  happening 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  And 
nobody  on  either  side  of  the  aisles  real- 
ly wants  that  to  occur;  I  am  confident 
of  that. 

But  if  we  start  trying  to  forgo  some 
of  this  revenue  and  say,  "Well,  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  it  out  of  discretionary 
spending."  those  are  the  kind  of  hard 
choices  that  we  are  forced  to  make. 

Let  us  look  at  another  area  of  discre- 
tionary spending:  Full  funding  of  the 
Job  Corps  50-50  program,  which  would 
increase  the  size  of  the  Job  Corps  by  50 
percent  by  the  year  2001.  That  means 
an  additional  34.000  of  our  most  dis- 
advantaged youth  would  be  helped.  The 
4-year  cost  of  $341  million  on  Job  Corps 
expansion  pales  next  to  the  thousands 
of  dollars  that  are  spent  to  incarcerate 
a  young   person;   or  the   hundreds   of 
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thousands  of  dollars  doled  out  for  a 
lifetime  of  welfare  for  the  incalculable 
loss  to  the  economy  from  wages  never 
spent  and  taxes  never  paid. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  would  sug- 
gest they  would  want  to  reduce  the  Job 
Corps  Program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  well  remember 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  Senator  Hatch,  who.  I  believe 
was  the  chairman  at  that  time  of  the 
Labor  Committee,  rose  to  the  occasion 
and  saved  the  Job  Corps  Program  and 
said.  "This  is  an  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  that  gives  disadvantaged  young 
people  the  opportunity  to  learn  a 
trade,  to  make  something  of  them- 
selves, to  make  a  positive  contribution 
to  this  economy." 

Mr.  President.  I  personally  had  the 
opportunity  just  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
meet  with  some  of  the  Job  Corps  stu- 
dents from  different  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, some  from  California,  some  from 
Ohio,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  They  were 
learning  all  kinds  of  trades.  Some  were 
carpenters. 

I  remember  engaging  in  a  nail-pound- 
ing contest  with  one  of  the  students.  I 
have  done  a  little  carpentry  work  my- 
self in  times  past.  Before  I  could  lick 
that  nail  two  licks  with  my  hammer, 
he  had  driven  his  nail  all  the  way 
down. 

Now.  I  examined  it  a  little  more  care- 
fully and  I  found  he  was  using  a  heav- 
ier hammer  than  I  was  using.  Mr. 
President.  But  he  was  a  very  skilled 
young  man. 

Young  Job  Corps  students  learning 
how  to  be  plasterers  were  there;  young 
Job  Corps  students  learning  how  to  lay 
bricks,  a  highly  skilled  occupation,  if  I 
may  say  so.  Mr.  President. 

I  tried  to  lay  a  few  bricks  myself 
many  years  ago.  By  the  time  I  got 
through,  the  brick  wall  that  I  was  lay- 
ing was  just  as  wavy  as  it  could  be  and 
mortar  was  everywhere  except  where  it 
should  have  been,  between  the  joints  of 
those  bricks. 

I  learned  then  how  highly  skilled 
bricklayers  are.  And.  of  course,  it  is  a 
very  well-paid  occupiition. 

These  young  people  in  the  Job  Corps 
are  learning  how  to  lay  bricks,  learn- 
ing how  to  build  buildings.  They  will 
not  be  on  the  street  corners  selling 
dope.  They  will  not  be  coming  through 
the  juvenile  courts.  And  they  will  not 
end  up  being  children  having  children. 
They  will  not  end  up  in  a  lifetime  on 
the  welfare  roles. 

No,  these  Job  Corps  students  will  be 
out  there  as  meaningful  citizens  of  this 
country,  contributing  to  this  economy, 
and,  yes.  paying  taxes. 

So.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody.  Mr. 
President,  who  would  want  to  take 
these  revenues  that  we  are  forgoing 
here  and  turn  around  and  cut  the  Job 
Corps. 

Well,  where  else  can  we  go  here  to 
try  to  find  some  money  to  pay  for  this 
in  discretionary  spending?  How  about 


the  summer  youth  employment  and 
training  program? 

Now.  $2  billion  is  budgeted  over  4 
years.  That  would  finance  about  2  mil- 
lion additional  summer  jobs  for  young 
people.  The  unemployment  rate  for  the 
targeted  14  to  21  age  group  is  stagger- 
ing. 

Will  we  sacrifice  this  critical  pro- 
gram and  risk  a  long,  hot  summer  of 
idleness,  of  frustration,  of  potential  vi- 
olence? Will  the  riots  of  Los  Angeles 
spread  to  your  city  or  my  city? 

I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  when 
these  youngsters  get  out  of  school  and 
are  on  the  streets,  they  need  to  have 
something  to  do.  The  best  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  have  them  in  a  private  job 
somewhere.  But  there  are  not  enough 
of  those  around.  I  wish  there  were.  The 
next  best  thing  to  do  is  simply  to  get 
them  in  one  of  these  youth  employ- 
ment programs  in  the  summertime, 
keep  them  off  the  streets,  and  let  them 
learn  the  basic  discipline  of  the  work- 
place. 

You  know,  one  of  our  real  problems 
is  that  many  of  these  young  people 
growing  up  in  a  deprived  environment 
do  not  know  the  basic  things  about 
holding  a  job.  They  do  not  know  that 
you  have  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing and  be  on  time  for  the  job.  They  do 
not  quite  grasp  that. 

They  do  not  quite  understand  that 
you  have  to  be  there  every  day.  except 
when  you  are  sick  or  you  had  some 
tragedy  in  your  family  or  some  com- 
pelling critical  reason  why  you  cannot 
be  there.  You  are  expected  to  be  on  the 
job. 

Many  of  them  do  not  understand  you 
are  supposed  to  show  up  on  the  job 
clean,  clean-shaven,  having  taken  a 
bath,  ready  to  do  a  days  work. 

Many  of  them  simply  do  not  under- 
stand that.  And  this  youth  summer 
program  could  go  a  long  way  towards 
getting  these  young  people  to  under- 
stand the  culture  of  work.  That  is  real- 
ly what  we  are  talking  about,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  workplace.  They  simply  do 
not  know  about  it  and  they  do  not  un- 
derstand it. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  at  great  length, 
as  my  friend  from  Washington  knows.  I 
will  simply  say.  although  I  agree  with 
the  thrust  of  his  amendment,  I  do  not 
frankly  think  we  ought  to  be  imposing 
this  waterways  tax,  and  I  have  said 
that  and  I  voted  that  way.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  simply  delete  these  reve- 
nues from  our  budget  resolution  here 
and  sit  back  and  just  say,  oh,  well,  we 
will  take  it  out  of  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending;  or,  oh.  well,  we  will 
just  let  the  deficit  go  up  that  much 
more. 

So  I  am  going  to  sit  down  now.  and 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. Senator  Lott.  was  unable  to 
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participate  in  this  debate  this  after- 
noon, but  wanted  to  be  on  record  as 
strongly  supjwrting  this  amendment. 

He  asked— and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, in  his  name — that  a  letter  to  him 
reflecting  his  support  for  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A.MERicA.N  Portland  Cement  alliance. 

Washington.  DC.  March  18. 1993. 
Hon.  Trent  Lott. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Lott:  I  am  writinjr  to  con- 
^atulate  you  and  your  colleagues  for  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  eliminate  the  in- 
land waterways  fuel  tax  from  the  budget  res- 
olution. We  strongly  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Ab  you  are  aware,  the  proposal  will  in- 
crease the  tax  on  fuel  used  on  inland  water- 
ways from  the  scheduled  19  cents-per-gallon 
in  1994  to  $1.19  per  gallon.  This  cost  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  proposal  Btu  tax  which  would 
add  approximately  10  cents-per-gallon  to  the 
price  of  fuel. 

The  Portland  cement  industry  relies  heav- 
ily on  the  inland  waterway  system  for  the 
transportation  of  coal,  raw  materials  and  its 
product.  Consequently,  as  an  industry  which 
also  consumes  massive  amounts  of  energy  in 
the  manufacturing  process,  we  anticipate 
that  the  fuel  could,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Btu  tax.  result  in  a  six  to  eight  percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  cement. 

Therefore,     we    urge    adoption    of    your 
amendment  and  we  stand  ready  to  assist  you 
in  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Peggy  Ren  ken  Hudson. 

Vice  President. 

Mr  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  his  amendment.  I  support  his 
amendment.  I  thank  him  for  yielding 
me  a  few  minutes  to  reiterate  some 
points  I  have  made  so  often  on  this 
floor  that  are  applicable  to  this  amend- 
ment, but  also  applicable  to  several 
other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  rise  in  support  of  Senator  Gorton's 
amendment  because  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  features  in  this  bill  that  is  so 
antiagriculture  and  consequently.  Mid- 
west, and  anti  the  farmers  of  my  State 
of  Iowa. 

I  could  say  this  about  the  Btu  tax 
that  was  debated  last  week.  We  went 
down  to  defeat  trying  to  strike  that.  It 
is  in  there.  It  is  still  very 
antiagriculture  because  agriculture  is 
such  a  highly  energy-intensive  busi- 
ness. It  just  takes  a  lot  of  energy  to 
produce  a  lot  of  food,  so  we  can  have 
cheap  food  and  high-quality  food  for 
the  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

I  do  not  suppose  I  would  make  such  a 
point  about  so  much  of  this  budget, 
whether  it  was  the  Btu  tax  or  the  barge 
fee  increase  that  this  amendment  deals 
with,  that  it  is  so  bad  and  so 
antifarmer,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 


that  80  much  of  the  defense  of  the 
budget  comes  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  know  so  many  of  the  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
very  proagriculture,  very  profaxmer. 
who  are  willing  to  help  that  segment  of 
the  economy  to  be  strong  so  we  can 
continue  to  produce  a  high-quality  food 
product  at  a  relatively  inexpensive 
price.  And  they  have  been  very  defend- 
ing of  that  segment  of  our  economy. 

But  so  often  there  are  also  ones  who 
say  we  ought  to  do  more  to  keep  people 
in  agriculture,  or  to  get  new  people 
into  agriculture.  So  we  are  not  having 
this  situation  like  we  do  at  this  very 
time,  this  very  time,  where  the  average 
age,  at  least,  of  the  farmers  in  my 
State,  is  58  years  of  age.  There  is  only 
3  percent  of  the  farmers,  of  the  103,000 
units  in  our  State,  that  are  operated  by 
people  under  30  years  of  age.  And  of 
this  aging  population  of  farmers.  25 
percent  will  be  retiring  in  the  next  5 
years.  Nobody  disputes  those  statistics. 
And  everybody  in  this  body  thinks  we 
must  do  something  about  it. 

One  way  to  do  something  about  it. 
frankly,  is  not  to  pass  the  things  that 
are  in  this  budget  resolution  that  are 
going  to  put  so  many  farmers  out  of 
business,  so  we  will  have  another  prob- 
lem we  have  to  deal  with,  that  if  we 
had  a  sound  tax  policy,  it  would  not 
lead  to  that. 

I  talked  about  the  Btu  tax.  But  also 
this  SI  per  gallon  increase  in  the  water- 
way user  fee  is  going  to  add  12  to  18 
cents  per  bushel  to  the  cost  of  export- 
ing grain  shipped  from  my  part  of  the 
country,  the  upper  Midwest. 

Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  the  price 
of  grain  is  determined  in  the  world 
marketplace.  We  are  in  a  world  mar- 
ketplace whether  we  like  it  or  not.  and 
our  grain  is  going  to  have  to  compete 
with  the  grain  in  the  world  market- 
place. It  is  likely  that  none  of  the  in- 
creased costs  imposed  on  barge  trans- 
portation can  be  passed  on  to  the  buy- 
ers. Because  if  there  is  some  justifica- 
tion for  increasing  the  price  of  grain 
because  of  this  SI  per  gallon,  the  people 
of  this  world  do  not  have  to  buy  their 
corn  from  Iowa.  They  can  buy  it  from 
Argentina,  or  a  lot  of  other  places,  at 
that  world  market  price.  So  they  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  pass  this  on. 

Also,  the  merchandising  margins  in 
the  industry  are  very  thin  and  are  not 
capable  of  absorbing  a  tax  which  will 
substantially  increase  and  exceed  the 
margins  of  both  grain  and  the  barge  in- 
dustries. 

The  increased  cost  of  transporting 
grain  then  is  going  to  be  borne  largely 
by  the  U.S.  farmers  in  the  form  of 
lower  costs  of  market  prices  paid  to 
the  producer.  For  corn  destined  for  ex- 
port— and  com  is  the  leading  grain  pro- 
duced in  my  State;  we  are  the  No.  1 
corn-producing  State  of  the  Nation— it 
is  going  to  mean  additional  expenses  of 
SIB  to  S27  per  acre.  Farmers'  margins  of 
profit  are  not  such  they  can  absorb  this 
amount. 


So  these  lower  prices  paid  to  produc- 
ers will  cause  significantly  increased 
Government  outlays  in  the  form  of 
higher  deficiency  payments  to  produc- 
ers, thereby  adding  to  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

So  on  the  one  hand,  while  we  are 
going  to  raise  the  fee  for  the  use  of 
barges  to  bring  more  money  into  the 
Federal  Treasury,  and  drive  down  the 
income  to  farmers  because  you  are  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  transportation, 
you  are  going  to  turn  right  around  and 
pay  that  amount  of  money  out  of  this 
pocket  to  pay  more  deficiency  pay- 
ments to  the  farmers  because  the  price 
of  grain  is  going  to  be  lower.  When  that 
happens,  there  are  higher  deficiency 
payments. 

So  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  proposal 
like  this  to  increase  the  barge  fee  by  $1 
is  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  into  the  other,  or  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Barge  traffic  also  is  very  much  safer. 
It  is  environmentally  cleaner.  And  it  is 
much  cheajjer  than  transportation  by 
rail  or  truck.  Raising  user  fees  will 
cause  increased  rail  and  truck  trans- 
portation, modes  of  transportation 
which  are  not  as  safe,  as  clean,  or  as 
cheap  as  barge  transport. 

So,  for  the  sake  of  the  farmers  of 
America,  I  hope  this  body  will  recon- 
sider this  $1  fee  and  vote  for  the  Gorton 
amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  floor  leader  could  advise 
me  of  what  the  time  sequence  is.  I  have 
a  series  of  amendments  we  have  dis- 
cussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  Gorton 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senator 
Gorton  controls  35  minutes,  and  Sen- 
ator Sasser  controls  34  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder,  was  Sen- 
ator Gorton  finished? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  was  not  quite  finished,  but 
he  will  use  less  than  10  minutes  of  the 
35  which  remain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder  if  the 
floor  manager  could  advise  me  of  what 
the  disposition  is,  after  the  Gorton 
amendment  and  after  the  next  10  min- 
utes, as  far  as  the  remaining  time  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
anticipated  adjourning  on  this  matter 
at  7  o'clock  this  evening.  So  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  on  this  amend- 
ment, we  shall  be  out  of  time.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  an 
amendment  which  ha.s  been  penciled  in 
here  on  my  list.  We  would  be  agreeable 
to  laying  it  down  and  then  coming  in 


and  debating  it  first  thing  tomorrow 
morning,  if  that  is  agreeable  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  We  will  try  to  ac- 
commodate him  on  that  matter.  We 
had  previously  scheduled  the  Bingaman 
amendment  for  the  first  thing  tomor- 
row morning.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  seems  to  be  eager  to  get  this 
amendment  up. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
get  myself  in  a  jam,  so  I  am  asking 
from  some  help.  I  figure  about  how 
long  it  is  going  to  take  and  I  tell  some- 
body to  come  down.  It  turns  out  I  have 
not  been  right  once.  Instead  of  being 
finished,  we  are  30  or  40  more  minutes. 
I  had  asked  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to 
come  down  because  he  has  a  number  of 
amendments.  We  just  finished  discuss- 
ing with  staff  on  both  sides,  of  those 
many  amendments,  the  one  he  would 
offer  tonight  has  to  do  with  fuel  oil, 
aviation  fuel  oil;  that  he  would  not 
offer  the  other  amendments;  that  you 
all  wanted  to  wait  until  tomorrow. 
Now  we  are  going  to  run  out  of  time,  if 
we  stick  to  the  7  o'clock  going  out 
time.  When  Senator  Gorton  is  fin- 
ished, we  could  go  to  his  amendment 
and  agree  to  20  minutes  tonight.  I  will 
take  it  all  off  my  side  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  accommodate  my  friend  in  any  way 
we  can.  We  had  agreed  some  time  ago 
that  we  would  go  until  7  o'clock  this 
evening.  We  have  been  here  since  9 
o'clock  this  morning.  We  are  agreeable 
to  laying  down  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment and  taking  it  up  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning.  I  think  that  is  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Maybe  it  will  help  the 
two  Senators  who  are  managing  the 
resolution  and  my  friend  from  Alaska, 
this  Senator  will  be  willing  to  defer  his 
last  10  or  15  minutes  until  tomorrow  in 
order  to  allow  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  lay  down  his  amendment  and  at 
least  outline  it  before  7  o'clock,  if  the 
two  leaders  will  give  this  Senator  time 
on  his  amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Washington  then  reserve  the  remainder 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  will  only  reserve  10 
minutes  of  it,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Tennessee 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  then  his  amendment  will  go  over, 
as  all  the  others  have,  and  will  be 
voted  on  following  the  previous  ones 
and  he  will  have  some  time  before  that 
to  discuss  it*^ 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  gather  I  have  that  in 
any  event.  I  hope  that  at  some  conven- 
ient time  tomorrow  this  Senator  could 
have  10  more  minutes  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  wonder,  Mr. 
President,  in  view  of  the  pending  ques- 
tion of  proceeding  tomorrow,  recogniz- 
ing that  there  might  be  a  few  minutes 
left  tonight,  I  want  to  accommodate 
my  friend  from  Missouri  who  wants 
time  on  the  amendment.  Yet  specifi- 
cally how  much  time  might  we  have  in 
the  morning? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Alaska,  there  are  2  hours 
under  each  amendment  under  the  rules 
that  will  be  equally  divided.  So  you 
could  have  an  hour  if  you  took  all  of 
that  time,  and  then  I  assume  if  it  was 
an  urgent  matter  that  the  ranking 
member  will  consider  additional  time 
off  the  bill. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Might  I  inquire, 
Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  going 
to  take  some  time.  I  could  start  first 
thing  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  satisfactory 
with  myself. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  If  that  is  satisfac- 
tory, Mr.  President,  I  will  just  take  a 
few  minutes  now  to  lay  the  amendment 
down,  with  the  understanding  that  I 
can  proceed  first  thing  in  the  morning 
with  my  amendments.  That  will  enable 
my  colleague  from  Missouri  to  speak 
very  briefly  tonight. 

Mr.  SASSER.  May  I  inquire  of  my 
friend  from  Alaska  how  much  time  he 
will  consume  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  imagine,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  would  like  to  reserve 
somewhere  in  the  area  of  40  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  satisfactory, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  did  the 
Senator  say? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  said  at  least  40  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  as  the  Senator  gets  ready  for  the 
morning,  he  might  consider  a  little  less 
time  than  that  when  it  comes  up.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  agree  to  any- 
thing other  than  the  amendment  com- 
ing up  and  no  more  than  40  minutes,  if 
that  is  satisfactory  with  you,  and  then 
maybe  we  can  look  at  all  the  time  we 
have,  and  if  you  can  accommodate  not 
using  quite  that  much. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  be  willing  and  if  I  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  offering  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  What 
is  the  proposal? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside;  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska;  that 
upon  adjournment  at  7  p.m.  and  recon- 
vening at  9  a.m.  tomorrow  morning, 
that  the  first  order  of  business,  follow- 
ing the  preliminary  opening  procedure, 
will  be  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  with  time  to  be  allocated 
between  both  sides  not  to  exceed  40 
minutes  per  side. 


Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
correct  the  floor  manager.  I  will  have 
amendments,  and  the  terminology  that 
was  used  was  "amendment." 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thought  we  were  pro- 
ceeding on  the  airline  amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  That  is  correct. 
But  we  were  not  going  to  finish  it  to- 
night because  of  the  limited  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct,  but  I 
will  say  to  the  Chair  that  it  was  my 
understanding,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
were  going  to  lay  down  the  airline 
amendment.  First  we  were  going  to  lay 
aside  the  Gorton  amendment,  proceed 
to  the  airline  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  adjourn  at  7 
p.m..  reconvene  at  9  a.m.  and  following 
the  opening  procedures  of  the  Senate, 
proceed  directly  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  on  the  air- 
lines at  9  a.m. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  That  is  correct.  I 
was  going  to  lay  down  one  amendment 
tonight,  the  airline  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  And  the  remain- 
der of  my  amendments  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  the  way  I  understood  it  then.  I 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  agree 
with  that.  I  want  to  accommodate  the 
Senator  on  the  airline  amendment.  In 
doing  that,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  relinquishing  his  time  and  we 
are  squeezing  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  back  who  is  supposed  to  start 
tomorrow  at  9  a.m..  to  accommodate 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  on  the  airline 
amendment.  That  is  as  far  as  we  can  go 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  be  pleased  to.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Gor- 
ton amendment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  like  to 
proceed,  if  I  can. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  pending  before  the  Senate 
is  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Gorton. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Gorton 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  airline  amendment,  to 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  ob- 
jection. The  amendment  by  Mr.  Gor- 
ton is  temporarily  laid  aside,  and  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  MURKOWSKi  will  be 
sent  to  the  desk. 

The  Senator  will  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  let  the  clerk 
state  the  amendment. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  203 

(Purpose:  To  conform  the  budg-et  resolution 

with  the  assumption  that  the  assumed  Btu 

tax  will  not  apply  to  aviation  fuel) 

Mr.   MURKOWSKI.    Mr.    President.   I 

call  up  amendment  No.  203  and  ask  for 

Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ml'RKOw- 
8K1).  for  himself.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. Mr.  McCain,  and  Mr.  Gorton  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  203. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
SI  17.000.000. 

On  page  2.  line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S586.000.000. 

On  page  3.  line  2.  decrease  the  amount  by 
SI. 053.000.000. 

On  page  3.  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
SI  .406.000.000. 

On  page  3.  line  6,  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  3,  line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
SI  17.000.000. 

On  page  3.  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S5e5.000.000. 

On  page  3.  line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
SI .063.000.000. 

On  page  3,  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  3.  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  4,  line  6.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S585.000.000. 

On  page  4.  line  8,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  4.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  4.  line  15,  decrease  the  amount  by 
SU7.000.000. 

On  page  4,  line  16.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S585.000.000. 

On  page  4.  line  17.  decrease  the  amount  by 
SI. 063.000.000. 

On  page  4.  line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  4.  line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
SI  17.000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  2.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S585.000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  3.  decrease  the  amount  by 
SI. 053.000. 000. 

On  page  5.  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  5.  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
SU7.000.000. 

On  page  5,  line  12,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S585.000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
SI  .053.000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  15.  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  22.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 


On  page  5,  line  23.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S585.000.000. 

On  page  5.  line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,063,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  25.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  6.  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$585,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
SI. 063.000.000. 

On  page  6.  line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  6.  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$586,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  26,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S686.000.000. 

On  page  42.  line  6.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  20.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  21.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  50.  line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  50.  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S4. 567.000.000. 

On  page  57.  line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  57.  line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,567,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  16.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  17.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  20.  decrease  the  amount  by 
Sl.406.000.000. 

On  page  71.  line  21.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Danforth.  Stevens. 
McCain,  and  Gorton.  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  reduces  revenues  assumed  to 
be  raised  by  the  Btu  tax  by  $4.5  billion 
over  5  years  to  exempt  the  effect  of  the 
tax  on  airline  fuel.  The  revenue  loss  is 
offset.  Mr.  President,  by  cutting  an 
equal  amount  of  the  $124  billion  of  new 
spending  which  is  in  the  Presidents 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  further,  I  would  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
the  realization  that  the  Btu  tax  is  in 
itself  inefficient,  and  proposes  to  raise 
$95  billion  in  new  taxes,  but  subtract- 
ing the  revenue  loss  due  to  business  de- 
ductions and  other  revenue  losses  asso- 
ciated with  implementing  a  new  tax. 
we  find  that  we  lose  $24  billion,  leaving 
roughly  $71  billion. 


Further,  as  we  subtract  the  cost  of 
increased  funding  for  food  stamps,  a 
loss  of  $9  billion;  the  earned  income  tax 
credit,  a  loss  of  $20  billion;  the  low-in- 
come home  energy  assistance  program, 
a  loss  of  $2  billion,  we  are  left  with  a 
deficit  reduction  of  nearly  $40  billion. 

We  raise  $95  billion  in  taxes  and  get 
about  $40  billion  in  deficit  reductions. 
At  most.  I  question  the  advantage  of 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Btu  tax  is  unfair 
to  those  who  depend  on  oil.  It  taxes  oil 
at  60  cents,  other  forms  of  energy  at  27 
cents.  It  hits  coal  States  much  harder, 
and  it  hits  big  States  much  harder. 

Just  what  does  the  Btu  tax  do  to  the 
airline  industry?  It  costs  the  airline  in- 
dustry approximately  $4.5  billion.  The 
industry  lost  $4.7  billion  last  year,  $8 
billion  over  the  last  3  years,  and  has 
never  earned  more  than  $1.7  billion  col- 
lectively. 

Fuel  expenses  account  for  15  percent 
of  each  carrier's  operating  expense. 
Airlines  are  now  paying  about  68  cents 
per  gallon  for  aviation  fuel  and  would 
face  an  estimate  of  a  10-  to  15-cent  in- 
crease under  the  President's  plan.  For 
American  Airlines  alone,  an  airline 
that  lost  over  $1  billion  this  year  and 
over  one-half  billion  dollars  last  year, 
the  tax  would  cost  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  As  a  consequence,  American 
Airlines  is  grounding  25  of  its  DC-lO's. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  last  year,  the 
third  straight  year  of  multi-billion-dol- 
lar losses,  U.S.  airlines  have  canceled 
or  delayed  purchases  of  aircraft  valued 
at  $27  billion.  United  alone  would  re- 
duce its  domestic  schedule,  close  sta- 
tions, and  cancel  plans  to  fly  some 
international  routes.  Now  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  tax  the  airline  indus- 
try $1.5  billion  more  per  year.  That  as- 
sumes the  same  number  of  people  will 
fly.  If  higher  ticket  prices  turn  busi- 
ness travelers  and  pleasure  travelers 
away,  the  loss  will  be  even  more  dev- 
astating. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  we  have 
one  airline  in  bankruptcy.  Alaska  Air- 
lines has  lost  $19  million  and  has  been 
forced  to  shut  down  local  routes,  can- 
cel maintenance  hangars,  and  stream- 
line operations. 

Further.  Mr.  President.  117,000  jobs 
were  lost  in  the  aerospace  industry  last 
year.  38.000  jobs  were  lost  in  civilian 
aircraft  production,  and  47.000  more  are 
in  danger  this  year.  United  alone  will 
furlough  2.800  workers  and  an  addi- 
tional 1.900  will  not  be  hired  as  ex- 
pected. Northwest  laid  off  an  addi- 
tional 1.000  workers  in  January  on  top 
of  1,600  laid  off  since  June  of  last  year. 
In  February,  Mr.  President,  Boeing 
announced  the  layoff  of  23.000  and  5.000 
more  by  mid-1994.  President  Clinton 
flew  in  an  airplane  and  was  driven  in  a 
car  to  go  visit  the  Boeing  plant. 

Competitiveness.  Airbus  will  be 
cheaper  because  it  will  not  have  to  pay 
the  new  energy  tax.  Aircraft  owners 
and    pilots   will    be    hit    hard.    Higher 


taxes  mean  higher  ticket  prices.  The 
payoff,  Mr.  President,  is  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  tremendous  burden 
placed  on  this  industry,  at  a  time  when 
it  can  hardly  afford  such  a  tremendous 
cost,  associated  with  recognizing  the 
realization  once  this  application  has 
been  implanted  on  the  airlines,  we  still 
will  be  faced  with  the  reality  that  we 
will  be  carrying  a  deficit  well  over  $200 
billion  and  a  national  debt  of  $1.4  tril- 
lion higher. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date my  friend  from  Missouri,  I  yield 
some  remaining  time,  5  minutes  per- 
haps, but  prior  to  doing  that,  let  me 
conclude  by  saying  I  must  ask  the 
question,  who  is  ultimately  harmed  in 
the  end  as  a  consequence  of  this  pro- 
posal? It  is  people  who  have  to  fly  be- 
cause of  remote  locations  for  business 
reasons,  or  people  who  depend  on  our 
airline  industry  for  employment,  ho- 
tels, tourism,  business,  and  manufac- 
turers. 

As  a  consequence,  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  that  the  justification  for  waiving 
this  tax  on  an  industry  that  is  having 
such  a  difficult  time  is  warranted.  I 
urge  that  my  colleagues  accept  the 
amendment  as  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  my  friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  just  a  minute, 
we  are  past  the  time  that  we  pre- 
viously allocated  to  move  off  of  this 
resolution  and  begin  winding  up  the 
Senate. 

So  I  Jisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  be  allocated  5 
minutes  to  speak  on  the  airline  amend- 
ment, and  at  the  expiration  of  that  5 
minutes,  the  Senate  move  off  the  budg- 
et resolution  for  this  evening  until  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danforth]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Chair;  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
managers  of  the  bill  for  their  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  this  chart  shows  the 
profitability  or  lack  of  profitability  of 
the  airline  industry  in  recent  years.  It 
demonstrates,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  pointed  out.  that  if  you  go  back 
to  1981 — in  effect,  go  back  for  the  whole 
history  of  the  U.S.  air  industry — only 
once  in  the  history  of  the  airline  indus- 
try has  it  earned  in  the  aggregate  $1.7 
billion.  That  is  the  top  figure.  For  the 
last  3  years  the  airline  industry  has 
lost  a  total  of  $8  billion.  So  it  is  a  los- 
ing proposition. 

The  estimates  of  the  effect  of  the  Btu 
tax  on  the  airline  industry  are  that  it 


will  cost  that  industry  somewhere  be- 
tween $1.4  and  $2.1  billion.  In  other 
words,  we  have  created,  by  this  tax,  an 
impossibility.  At  a  time  when  the  air- 
lines are  losing  tremendous  amounts  of 
money,  an  additional  load  of  $1.4  to  $2.1 
billion  is  an  impossibility. 

Some  would  say  well,  cannot  the  air- 
lines simply  pass  that  on  to  the  pas- 
sengers? The  answer  to  that  question  is 
no,  because  the  problem  is  the  airlines 
are  not  full  now.  Most  of  the  airplanes 
that  are  flying,  commercial  airlines 
that  are  flying,  are  simply  not  full. 
Fare  wars  have  been  used  to  try  to  get 
additional  traffic  on  the  airlines. 

So  this  amendment  deals  with  a  situ- 
ation that  otherwise  would  be  literally 
impossible.  The  President,  to  his  cred- 
it, has  recognized  the  problem  of  the 
airline  industry  and  that  other  indus- 
try which  is  totally  dependent  on  the 
airline  industry,  which  is  the  aircraft 
manufacturing  business,  both  dis- 
tressed industries. 

As  Senator  MURKOWSKi  pointed  out, 
when  the  President  went  out  to  Se- 
attle, Washington,  he  spoke  to  the  Boe- 
ing people.  This  morning's  New  York 
Times  has  a  front  page  article  which 
indicates  that  the  President  is  plan- 
ning to  take  some  steps  to  try  to  help 
the  airline  and  aircraft  manufacturing 
businesses.  I  give  him  credit  for  doing 
that.  But  this  is  really  a  blockbuster. 

If  we  have  the  Btu  tax  without  some 
built-in  relief  for  the  airline  industry, 
this  really  is  a  body  blow,  I  think  a  le- 
thal body  blow,  to  both  the  airline  in- 
dustry and  the  aircraft  manufacturing 
business.  For  that  reason,  I  think  this 
amendment  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  and,  hopefully,  to  the 
health  of  an  industry. 

Just  one  other  point,  Mr.  President, 
and  that  is  that  in  an  effort  to  make 
ends  meet,  both  the  airline  industry 
and  the  aircraft  manufacturing  busi- 
ness have  been  cutting  back  on  their 
work  forces  very  dramatically  and  ask- 
ing employees,  in  the  case  of  the  air- 
lines, to  give  back  pay,  to  give  back 
various  benefits  of  employment  to  keep 
the  airlines  afloat. 

I  know  that  has  been  the  case  for  ex- 
ample with  respect  to  TWA  which  does 
such  a  huge  business  in  my  own  State 
of  Missouri. 

At  a  time  when  the  employees  are 
making  real  sacrifices,  for  us  to  say  all 
right,  please,  cough  up,  airline  indus- 
try, an  additional  $1.4  to  $2.1  billion 
really  is  an  outrageous  situation. 

So  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  offering  this  amendment.  I 
thank  the  managers  for  their  patience. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  pend- 
ing resolution  is  now  set  aside,  and 
consideration  of  the  resolution  will  be 
resumed  tomorrow  morning. 


BINGAMAN  AMENDMENT  ON  GRAZING  FEES  AND 
MINING  ROYALTIES  (AMENDMENT  NO.  188) 

Mr.  DECONCmi.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Sena- 
tor BiNGAMAN's  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment  stating  that  the  assump- 
tions underlying  the  budget  resolution 
include  the  assumption  that  increased 
grazing  fees  and  the  institution  of  min- 
ing royalties  should  be  set  at  amounts 
that  permit  the  industries  to  remain 
economically  viable.  The  budget  reso- 
lution before  us  today  provides  for  in- 
creases in  the  fees  paid  by  the  live- 
stock industry  and  the  hardrock  min- 
ing community.  The  increased  fees  as- 
sumed in  the  budget  resolution  right 
now  will  pose  significant  hardships  on 
both  industries  with  the  potential  loss 
of  thousands  of  jobs. 

While  specific  program  savings  are 
not  mandated  in  the  budget  resolution, 
it  does  lock  in  dollar  savings  to  be 
achieved  through  the  reconciliation 
process.  Figures  provided  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  indicate 
that  $82  million  in  new  revenue  from 
livestock  grazing  on  public  lands,  and 
$467  million  in  royalties  from  the 
hardrock  mining  industry,  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  savings  targets  in- 
cluded in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  increase  in  fees 
and  royalties  necessary  to  meet  the 
numbers  assumed  in  the  President's 
budget  is  beyond  the  livestock  and 
mining  industries'  ability  to  pay  and 
remain  in  business.  It  will  severely  in- 
hibit both  industries'  fiscal  capability 
of  utilizing  public  lands  as  provided  for 
under  law.  The  implementation  of  for- 
mulas to  derive  these  new  revenues 
creates  the  very  real  possibility  of  lost 
jobs  for  tens  of  thousands  of  workers 
with  entire  communities  left  in  eco- 
nomic ruin  and  a  way  of  life  destroyed. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  I  hope  the  belief 
of  the  entire  Senate,  that  the  objective 
of  providing  new  revenue  sources 
should  not  be  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  western  economies.  A  sound,  diverse 
economy  in  the  West  is  critical  to  our 
national  strategy  for  economic  recov- 
ery. I,  and  other  western  Senators,  are 
working  together  with  industry  and 
the  administration  to  come  up  with 
proposals  that  will  allow  the  mining 
and  grazing  industry  to  continue  to  op- 
erate. One  thing  is  fundamental — new 
revenues  must  be  based  upon  the  capa- 
bility of  the  industry  to  pay  and  still 
remain  viable. 

The  Senate  must  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  both  the  livestock  and  min- 
ing industries  to  the  economic  life  of 
many  communities  in  the  West.  We  all 
recognize  the  need  for  raising  new  reve- 
nues, but  revenue  raising  proposals 
must  be  tempered  with  the  social  and 
economic  reality  of  their  impacts  on 
local  economies.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  Senator  Bingaman's  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  to  the  budget 
resolution. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


THE  MURKOWSKI-DANFORTH 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Might  I  say  to  Senator  MURKOWSKI 
and  Senator  Danforth  before  they 
leave,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
compliments  them  on  the  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  obvious  that  something 
like  this  has  to  happen.  It  has  to  be  for 
real,  and  it  appears  to  this  Senator 
that  they  are  going  to  give  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  send  as  loud  a  mes- 
sage as  they  can  under  a  budget  resolu- 
tion with  this  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senate  supports  it. 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  approach, 
and  once  again  I  apologize  to  Senator 
MURKOWSKI  for  not  being  able  to  assure 
him  on  other  amendments  of  given 
amount  of  time,  and  a  certain  time 
that  it  will  come  up.  It  is  just  a  very 
complex  process.  I  will  do  my  best, 
very  best,  to  accommodate  on  other  of 
his  amendments  as  we  move  through 
the  ensuing  2  days. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  respond  to  the  minority  floor 
manager 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  my  time,  I  yield 
5  minutes.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  How  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  ceased  debate  on  the  resolution 
in  accordance  with  the  unanimous-con- 
sent order.  Accordingly,  the  Senate  is 
now  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  was  speaking  as  if 
in  morning  business  for  5  minutes  as 
the  Chair  said  that  I  had  a  right  to  do. 
I  have  not  used  that  5  minutes,  have  I? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  may  be  recognized  in  his  own 
right  or  another  Senator  may  yield 
time. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  both 
of  my  colleagues  for  attempting  to  ac- 
commodate my  amendments. 

Let  me  first  say  it  is  my  intention  to 
offer  a  home  heating  oil  amendment 
which  would  basically  address  the  issue 
of  the  surcharge  which  is  placed  on  the 
oil  industry,  but  the  amendment  that  I 


am  proposing  tomorrow  would  address 
specifically  taking  off  the  34-cent  sur- 
tax because,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  I  have  discussed  from  time 
to  time,  the  question  of  equity  is  one 
that  I  think  we  should  all  examine 
very  closely  as  we  look  at  the  Btu  tax. 
The  Btu  tax  proposes  a  25.7-cents-per- 
million  Btu  equitably  across  the 
board — that  is  for  coal,  that  is  for 
hydro,  and  that  is  for  gas.  But  it  seems 
like  when  we  came  to  the  issue  of  oil 
there  was  more  funding  needed.  So  we 
put  a  surtax  on,  34  cents. 

So  it  would  be  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  tomorrow  to  ad- 
dress this  in  an  amendment  that  I  have 
already  filed  relative  to  striking  that. 
And  the  justification  is  again  one  of  eq- 
uity. Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  I  was 
somewhat  advised  rather  inconspicu- 
ously yet  directly  enough  that  if  I  in- 
tended to  bring  that  up  today,  there 
would  be  considerable  talk  until  the 
time  expired. 

As  a  consequence,  I  was  forced  to  go 
with  my  amendment  on  taking  up  the 
Btu  tax  on  the  airline  industry.  But  I 
assure  this  body  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  demand  a  vote  inasmuch  as 
my  amendment  has  been  properly  filed 
to  do  away  with  the  surtax  on  home 
heating  oil,  which  indeed  is  not  equi- 
table as  we  look  at  the  issue  of  all  en- 
ergy sources  standing  a  fair  burden  of 
the  tax  load. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico,  who  yield- 
ed to  me. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRY  MITCHELL 
UPON  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM 
TEMPE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
citizen  from  the  community  of  Tempe, 
AZ,  Mayor  Harry  Mitchell.  My  purpose 
today  is  not  to  extol  his  virtues  as 
mayor.  I  will  address  those  virtues  at  a 
later  date.  Today.  I  want  to  honor 
Mayor  Mitchell  for  an  outstanding 
teaching  career  at  Tempe  High  School 
that  spanned  28  years. 

Mayor  Harry  Mitchell  began  his  ca- 
reer in  Tempe  as  a  bus  driver  for  the 
Tempe  school  district  while  working 
his  way  through  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity where  he  received  both  his  B.A. 
and  his  masters  degree  in  public  ad- 
ministration. A  retirement  party  to 
honor  Mayor  Mitchell's  28-year  tenure 
at  Tempe  High  is  being  planned  by 
former  students,  teachers,  and  admin- 
istrators for  March  27,  and  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  chorus  of  those 
who  will  be  honoring  him  for  his  many 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  youth 
of  Tempe,  AZ.  During  his  long  tenure 
at  Tempe  High,  Harry  has  touched  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  students  who  have 
passed  through  his  classrooms.  I  know 
those  lives  have  been  enriched  both 
educationally  and  personally  under 
Harry's     tutelage.     Harry     Mitchell's 


work  both  in  the  school  and  in  the 
community  provide  a  marvelous  exam- 
ple of  the  very  best  in  public  service. 
While  Harry  has  received  many  distin- 
guished awards  over  the  years,  I  am 
certain  that  the  retirement  party  and 
tributes  being  planned  by  his  former 
students  and  colleagues  will  rank 
among  the  most  rewarding. 

Some  of  the  most  inspiring  words  I 
have  ever  heard  were  spoken  by  Christa 
McAuliffe,  the  first  teacher  chosen  for 
America's  space  program  who  lost  her 
life  in  the  tragic  accident  of  the  Chal- 
lenger. She  said:  "I  touch  the  future.  I 
teach."  And  Harry  has  touched  the  fu- 
ture of  several  generations  of  Tempe's 
youth.  I  thank  him  for  his  service.  I  am 
certain  that  his  lifetime  commitment 
to  public  service  will  continue. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CONGRESS?  HERE 
IS  TODAY'S  BOXSCORE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral debt — run  up  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—stood at  $4,215,541,907,772.13  as  of 
the  close  of  business  on  Thursday, 
March  18. 

Anybody  remotely  familiar  with  the 
U.S.  Constitution  is  bound  to  know 
that  no  President  can  spend  a  dime  of 
the  taxpayer's  money  that  has  not  first 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  no  Member  of  Congress, 
House  or  Senate,  can  pass  the  buck  as 
to  the  responsibility  for  this  long-term 
and  shameful  display  of  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  dead  cat  lies  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  it  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $286,022,000,000 
merely  to  pay  the  interest  on  reckless 
Federal  spending,  approved  by  Con- 
gress—spending of  the  taxpayers' 
money  over  and  above  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  collected  in  taxes 
and  other  income.  This  has  been  what 
is  called  deficit  spending— but  it's  real- 
ly a  form  of  thievery.  Averaged  out, 
this  astounding  interest  paid  on  the 
Federal  debt  amounts  to  $5.5  billion 
every  week,  or  $785  million  every  day- 
just  to  pay,  I  reiterate  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  the  interest  on  the  exist- 
ing Federal  debt. 

Looking  at  it  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica owes  $16.411.89— thanks  to  the  big 
spenders  in  Congress  for  the  past  half 
century.  The  interest  payments  on  this 
massive  debt,  average  out  to  be 
$1,127.85  per  year  for  each  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  Or.  looking  at  it 
still  another  way.  for  each  family  of 
four,  the  tab— to  pay  the  interest 
alone,  mind  you — comes  to  $4,511.40  per 
year. 

Does  this  prompt  you  to  wonder  what 
America's  economic  stability  would  be 
like  today  if.  for  the  past  five  or  six 
decades,  there  had  been  a  Congress 
with  the  courage  and  the  integrity  to 
maintain  a  balanced  Federal  budget? 
The  arithmetic  speaks  for  itself. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-671.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice 
of  a  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  United  Mexican  States  (Mexico);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-672.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  system  of  Internal  accounting  and  fi- 
nancial controls  in  effect  during  fiscal  year 
1992  in  the  Department  of  Education:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-673.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  the  status  of  efforts 
to  obtain  Iraq's  compliance  with  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-674.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Government  In 
the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1992;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-675.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Production  and 
Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
notice  of  the  force  structure  plan  for  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-676.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "Thrift  De- 
positor Protection  Act  of  1993";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-49.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

"Assembly  Resolution  No.  106 

"Whereas.  The  high  cost  of  housing  is 
causing  serious  financial  problems  for  rent- 


ers, especially  low-income  families,  fixed-in- 
come senior  citizens  and  the  disabled;  and 

"Whereas,  This  Legislature  has  attempted 
to  alleviate  these  problems  by  passing  legis- 
lation intended  to  return  excess  property 
taxes  in  the  form  of  rebates  to  those  suffer- 
ing the  greatest  tax  hardships;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD), 
through  an  interpretation  of  an  existing  reg- 
ulation, will  be  undermining  the  efforts  of 
this  legislative  body  by  requiring  payment 
under  the  State's  property  tax  rebate  pro- 
grams to  be  treated  as  income  in  calculating 
whether  or  not  low-income  residents  are  eli- 
gible for  certain  rental  subsidies;  and 

"Whereas,  Such  regulations  should  not  be 
allowed  to  nullify  these  worthwhile  State 
proerrams  because  the  property  tax  rebates 
granted  are  not  new  income  but  represent  a 
return  of  income  already  included  in  HUD 
calculations;  and 

"Whereas.  H.R.  753  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Donald  M.  Payne  of 
this  State  on  February  2.  1993  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  Banking  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"Whereas.  H.R.  753  addresses  the  problem 
created  by  the  HUD  interpretation  by  ex- 
empting the  New  Jersey  property  tax  rebate 
from  being  included  as  income  in  that  agen- 
cy's calculation  of  eligibility  for  low-income 
housing  assistance;  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

"1.  This  House  memorializes  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  pass  H.R.  753. 

"2.  Duly  authenticated  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution, signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  attested  by  the  Clerk  thereof, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
House  of  Congress,  to  Rep.  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez, chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey." 

POM-50.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  rel- 
ative: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution  3 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein: 

"Whereas,  state  revenue  growth  has  dimin- 
ished dramatically,  forcing  budget  reduc- 
tions and  tax  increases  in  order  to  maintain 
federal  services  and  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  rising  costs  and  declining  fiscal 
conditions  of  the  states  have  resulted  in  fi- 
nancial difficulty  for  the  states  in  financing 
federal  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  immediate  measures  must  be 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  states  will  be  given 
adequate  funding  and  flexibility  to  carry  out 
the  federal  programs  that  are  turned  over  to 
them;  and 

"Whereas,  under  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  amendments  to 
the  federal  constitution  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Congress  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  deem  it  necessary  or  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  states  that  the  Congress  shall  call  a 
constitutional  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  amendments  which  shall  be  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral states; 

"Now,  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  the  House  of  Repv- 
resentatives  concurring  therein,  that  the 
Legislature  does  hereby  make  application  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a 


limited  constitutional  convention  pursuant 
to  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  specific  and  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  fed- 
eral constitution  prohibiting  the  federal  gov- 
ernment from  reducing  the  federally  fi- 
nanced proportion  of  the  necessary  costs  of 
any  existing  activity  or  service  required  of 
the  states  by  federal  law.  or  from  requiring 
a  new  activity  or  service,  or  an  increase  in 
the  level  of  an  activity  or  service  beyond 
that  required  of  the  states  by  existing  fed- 
eral law,  unless  the  federal  government  pays 
for  any  necessary  increased  costs; 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  this  applica- 
tion and  request  be  deemed  null  and  void,  re- 
scinded, and  of  no  effect  in  the  event  that 
such  convention  not  be  limited  to  such  spe- 
cific and  exclusive  purpose; 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  copies  of 
this  Joint  Resolution  be  sent  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  each  member  of  the  South 
Dakota  Congressional  Delegation;  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of 'state  is  directed  to  send  copies  of 
this  Joint  Resolution  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  of 
each  of  the  other  states  in  the  Union,  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  thrf  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  535.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  plan 
and  design  an  extension  of  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  at  Washington  Dulles 
International  Airport,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  103-28). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  624.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January  1, 
1999,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain unimproved  wools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, and  Mr.  COVERDELL): 
S.  625.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  certain  unexpended  disas- 
ter assistance  funds,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
to  provide  emergency  crop  loss  assistance  for 
certain  losses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By    Mr.    KERREY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Exon,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.    Hatfield.    Mr.    Daschle.    Mr. 
Bingaman.  and  Mr.  Lieberman): 
S.   626.    A   bill   to   establish   a   system   of 
State-based    electronic    libraries,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY:         « 
S.  627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1931  (known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act),  to  re- 
vise the  standard  for  coverage  under  that 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
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By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  624.  A  bill  to  extend  until  January 
1,  1999,  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  unimproved  wools;   to  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance. 

WOOL  Dim-  SUSPENSION  ACT  OF  1993 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
suspend  the  duty  on  certain  imported 
coarse  wools  through  January  1,  1999. 

The  United  States  does  not  produce 
wools  not  finer  than  46's  in  commercial 
quantities.  However,  these  wool  fibers, 
because  of  their  loft  and  resilience,  are 
used  extensively  by  U.S.  textile  mills, 
including  Faribault  Woolen  Mill  Co..  in 
Minnesota.  They  are  used  in  carpets, 
blankets,  hosiery,  upholstery,  indus- 
trial felts,  coatings,  knitting  yarns. 
and  certain  fabrics.  These  coarse  wools 
have  been  allowed  to  be  imported  in 
the  United  States  duty-free  for  many 
years. 

The  law  providing  for  duty  suspen- 
sion expired  on  December  31,  1992,  and 
as  of  January  1,  1993.  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  began  collecting  duties  on 
coarse  wool.  This  legislation  would  be 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1993.« 
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By  Mr.  MCCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cochran,  and  Mr.  Coverdell): 
S.  625.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  use  certain  unex- 
pended disaster  assistance  funds,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  to  provide  emergency 
crop  loss  assistance  for  certain  losses, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

AGRICULTURE  DISASTER  BILL 

•  Mr.  MCCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  farmers  who  have  suf- 
fered losses  due  to  recent  natural  disas- 
ters. Our  Nation  has  been  besieged  by 
unusually  violent  patterns  of  weather: 
the  hurricanes  in  the  Southeast  last 
year,  the  most  recent  blizzards  that 
have  blanketed  the  South  and  a  series 
of  rainstorms  that  deluged  the  nor- 
mally dry  Southwest.  Over  the  past 
year,  these  and  other  disasters  have 
caused  the  loss  of  human  life  as  well  as 
a  tremendous  amount  of  damaged  and 
lost  property. 

Some  people  may  view  this  inclem- 
ent weather  as  a  mere  inconvenience, 
but  to  farmers  in  my  State  and  across 
the  Nation,  the  extraordinarily  severe 
crop  damage  caused  by  this  weather 
has  imperiled  their  livelihoods  and  dev- 
astated local  economies. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  would  provide  relief 
for  farmers  across  the  Nation  who  have 
suffered  losses  due  to  the  recent  disas- 
ters. It  is  my  understanding  that  relief 
money  authorized  for  farmers  who  suf- 
fered losses  as  a  result  of  hurricanes 
Iniki  and  Andrew  and  typhoon  Omar  is 
still  available.  This  legislation  is  in- 
tended to   ensure  that  the  Secretary 


has  the  legislative  authority  to  make 
these  funds  available  for  those  affected 
by  recent  disasters. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Espy  to  con- 
firm if  these  funds  are  available  and,  if 
so,  to  ask  that  this  remaining  relief  be 
granted  to  farmers  who  have  incurred 
more  recent  losses.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  simple  and  straight- 
forward. They  would  provide  relief  for 
crops  planted  in  1992  for  harvest  in  1993 
that  were  damaged  as  result  of  natural 
disasters  that  occurred  between  Janu- 
ary and  March  of  this  year.  This  meas- 
ure will  not  require  the  authorization 
of  new  money.  It  seeks  to  use  pre- 
viously authorized  funds  which,  I  have 
been  informed,  are  presently  unobli- 
gated. 

My  colleagues  may  be  aware  that  re- 
cent rainstorms  in  the  Southwest  have 
wreaked  havoc  in  my  home  State  of 
Arizona.  In  just  2  months  we  have  re- 
ceived our  average  annual  amount  of 
rainfall.  The  flooding  has  destroyed 
homes,  washed  out  bridges,  and  dis- 
located hundreds  of  families. 

One  of  the  most  severely  affected 
areas  of  my  State  has  been  the  agricul- 
tural center  of  Arizona,  Yuma  County. 
Flooding  along  the  Gila  River  in  Yuma 
has  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  farms  and 
homes.  Arizona's  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  estimated  the  cost  of  clean- 
ing up  and  restoring  the  fields  for  use 
may  be  more  than  $100  million.  Addi- 
tionally, in-ground  crops  and  future 
harvests  have  been  damaged. 

More  than  5,000  acres  of  in-ground 
crops  in  the  final  stages  of  production 
have  been  destroyed.  The  estimated 
loss  of  these  crops  is  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion. Arizona  produces  more  than  75 
percent  of  our  Nation's  winter  lettuce. 
The  loss  of  these  crops  has  had  a  dra- 
matic effect  on  its  price.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  remember  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  the  price  of  lettuce  skyrocketed. 
Admittedly,  part  of  this  hike  was  due 
to  the  media  hysteria  regarding  the  an- 
ticipated losses.  Nevertheless,  at  its 
peak,  the  price  nearly  tripled  to  $24  a 
box. 

Losses  to  the  production  of  future 
crops  has  also  contributed  to  problems 
the  farmers  in  Arizona  face.  As  many 
as  35.000  production  acres  of  farmland 
have  been  inundated  by  water  and  pos- 
sibly damaged  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  rains  have  also  caused  the  water 
tables  to  rise,  further  damaging  fields. 

These  problems  are  not  solely  affect- 
ing Arizona.  The  recent  blizzard  has 
damaged  crops  in  many  of  the  South- 
ern States,  resulting  in  frost  and  wind 
damage. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  this 
measure  will  not  fully  cover  all  farm- 
ers affected  by  recent  storms,  but  it 
will  provide  some  immediate  relief  to 
those  most  adversely  affected.  It  is  my 
hope  that  later  this  year  Congress  will 
consider  providing  further  assistance 
to  those  affected  by  these  and  other 


natural  disasters.  I  am  ready  to  work 
with  my  colleagues  to  accomplish  that 
goal. 

I  offer  this  legislation  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  farmers  who  need  help  now. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are  aware 
that  farmers  represent  only  2  percent 
of  our  Nation's  population.  Yet,  they 
provide  food  for  all  Americans,  reliably 
and  economically.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  supporting  the 
quick  passage  of  this  measure  and  help 
our  Nation's  farmers  in  their  time  of 
great  need.» 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  friend  from  Arizona, 
Mr.  McCain,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill 
to  provide  disaster  assistance  to  farm- 
ers who  have  suffered  losses  from  re- 
cent adverse  weather  conditions. 

Mississippi  sustained  severe  damage 
to  peach  orchards  and  vegetable  crops 
earlier  this  month  when  a  major  ice 
and  snow  storm  hit  the  State  bringing 
freezing  temperatures,  blizzard-like 
conditions,  and  tornadoes. 

The  cold  temperatures  killed  at  least 
80  percent  of  Mississippi's  peach  crop 
and  the  entire  blueberry  crop.  The 
storm  also  caused  significant  damage 
to  the  early  season  vegetable  crops.  It 
is  estimated  that  losses  will  be  in  ex- 
cess of  $18  million  in  our  State  alone. 

The  McCain  bill  will  allow  farmers 
with  crop  losses  in  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year  to  apply  for  disaster  assist- 
ance under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  previous  farm  disaster  pro- 
grams that  were  authorized  for  1990. 
1991,  and  1992.  The  fact  that  no  crop  in- 
surance is  available  for  many  of  the 
producers  suffering  losses  makes  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  even  more  criti- 
cal. 

I  urge  other  Senators  to  join  us  in 
this  effort  to  ensure  that  disaster  as- 
sistance will  be  made  available  to  eligi- 
ble farmers.* 


By  Mr.  KERREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
Daschle,    Mr.    Bingaman,    and 

Mr.  LIEBERMAN): 
S.  626.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
State-based  electronic  libraries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

ELECTRONIC  UBRARY  ACT  OF  1993 

Mr.  KERREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill— the  Elec- 
tronic Library  Act  of  1993— which 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of 
State-based  electronic  libraries.  Sen- 
ators      EXON,       MOYNIHAN,       BRADLEY, 

Daschle,  Lieberman,  Bingaman,  and 
Hatfield  are  joining  me  as  cosponsors 
of  this  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  State-based  li- 
braries is  to  accelerate  the  formation 
of  useful  and  diverse  archival  informa- 
tion. However,  these  libraries  will  not 
be  passive  archives. 

Instead,  these  libraries  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  providing  access  to  a  wide 


range  of  hardware,  software  programs, 
data  resources,  and  networking  capa- 
bilities. The  libraries  would  be  respon- 
sible for  demonstration  and  outreach 
activities  for  developing  training  and 
education  programs  in  the  use  of  com- 
puter and  networking  technology. 
They  would  be  responsible  for  dem- 
onstrating the  growing  hardware  and 
software  which  will  allow  teachers  and 
others  to  create  their  own  programs 
and  materials. 

The  State-based  electronic  library 
could  become  a  part  of  a  State  college 
or  university.  It  could  be  located  inside 
of  State  government  using  the  data 
bases  of  State  agencies  as  its  founda- 
tion. It  could  also  become  a  coopera- 
tive venture  of  existing  municipal  li- 
braries. It  is  possible  a  State  may  de- 
cide to  establish  its  electronic  library 
as  a  profit-making  venture.  These 
kinds  of  decisions  should  be  made  by 
Stale  leaders,  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  unifying  requirement  of  this  leg- 
islation is  that  State  electronic  librar- 
ies should  be  collaborative  partner- 
ships between  the  Federal,  State,  and 
possibly  municipal  governments,  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools,  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions, 
and  the  private  sector.  The  best  part- 
nership would  involve  business,  teach- 
ing, technical,  and  creative  expertise. 

Properly  designed,  they  can  promote 
job  creation  by  helping  businesses  find 
new  customers  and  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  class  of  informa- 
tion entrepreneurs.  Properly  designed, 
they  can  help  people  become  better  in- 
formed citizens.  The  information  held 
by  governments  at  all  levels  should  be- 
come more  accessible  and  useable. 
Properly  designed,  they  can  be  a  re- 
source for  parents  and  teachers  who 
want  to  use  technology  to  improve 
their  instruction  skills.  Properly  de- 
signed, they  will  be  a  place  where 
young  people  want  to  go  to  learn  to 
read,  write,  and  explore. 

This  last  point  deserves  special  em- 
phasis and  attention.  Communication 
technologies  are  viewed  by  many  of  us 
as  a  mixed  educational  blessing.  We  re- 
gard it  £is  a  curse  when  entertainment 
is  the  only  use.  It  has  shortened  atten- 
tion spans,  dulled  the  capacity  of  our 
senses  to  imagine  and  create,  pulled 
our  communities  off  the  street  into  the 
vortex  of  a  hundred  million  cathode 
ray  tubes,  and  pushed  down  our  verbal 
and  writing  ability. 

In  the  March  21  New  York  Times.  Al- 
bert Shanker,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers,  discusses 
an  analysis  of  lower  verbal  SAT  scores. 
He  makes  the  valid  point  that  our  col- 
leges need  to  set  higher  standards  if 
our  high  school  students  are  going  to 
make  the  effort  needed  to  excel.  It  is  a 
topic  for  a  separate  discussion,  but  it  is 
worth  quoting  Mr.  Shanker's  last  para- 
graph— because  I  agree  with  it: 

Shouldn't  schools  and  parents  be  doing 
more?  Shouldn't  they  be  putting  pressure  on 


youngsters — holding  kids  to  higher  standards 
and  forcing  them  to  work  harder?  They  can 
try,  but  unless  they  can  say,  "You  won't  get 
into  college  unless  you  work  harder  and 
meet  standards,"  the  pressure  is  not  going  to 
work.  In  lowering  their  standards,  colleges 
have  undermined  the  authority  of  public 
schools  and  parents  to  demand  more  of  stu- 
dents. 
To  that  I  say  "Amen,"  Mr.  President. 

However,  we  need  to  do  more  than 
raise  standards  for  entrance  to  college. 
We  adults  need  to  demonstrate  that  we 
value  learning,  and  we  need  to  build  ac- 
cording to  these  values.  That  is  where 
libraries  come  in. 

Public  libraries — which  made  a  rel- 
atively new  technology,  the  book, 
available  to  all  regardless  of  income — 
are  a  unique  American  institution.  No 
other  country  has  demonstrated  such  a 
commitment  to  universal  education 
and  learning.  This  Jeffersonian  com- 
mitment derives  from  the  idea  of  what 
constitutes  a  citizen. 

America's  experiment  with  the  public 
library  was  a  decision  by  private  and 
public  philanthropy  to  endow  every 
American  with  the  opportunity  to  read 
and  study.  America — unlike  her  indus- 
trial competitors — made  virtue  of  uni- 
versal, ubiquitous  access  to  books  and 
other  written  materials.  Our  libraries 
were  more  than  a  place  to  read.  They 
became  advocates  for  reading,  and  as 
such  became  responsible  for  producing 
millions  of  informed  and  prepared  citi- 
zens. 

Lately,  things  have  not  gone  so  well 
for  libraries.  Not  only  are  they  often 
the  first  thing  closed  when  local  money 
is  tight,  but  we  adults  have  been  asleep 
to  the  competitive  demands  on  our 
children's  leisure  time.  While  we  were 
asleep,  the  late  20th  century  public  li- 
brary has  been  eclipsed  by  video  stores, 
cable  television,  and  the  ever-expand- 
ing world  of  entertainment.  This  year 
more  Americans  will  check  out  video 
tapes  at  video  stores  than  will  check 
out  books  at  public  libraries. 

I  do  not  object  to  entertainment,  but 
in  excess  it  endangers  our  culture,  our 
capacity  for  self-government,  and  our 
ability  to  compete  economically. 

While  we  have  been  busy  entertain- 
ing ourselves,  the  world  has  become 
more  complicated  and  difficult.  To- 
day's American  citizen — if  he  or  she  ex- 
pects to  make  informed  decisions — 
must  know  more,  not  less,  than  was 
needed  a  generation  ago. 

While  we  have  been  entertaining  our- 
selves, the  American  workplace  has 
changed.  Never  before  has  the  correla- 
tion between  the  ability  to  learn  and 
income  been  so  strong.  Never  before 
has  the  need  for  more  than  just  a 
strong  back  been  such  a  prerequisite 
for  economic  success. 

To  earn  your  way  into  the  middle 
class  today,  a  worker  must  be  able  to 
do  far  more  than  a  generation  ago.  As 
workers  become  thinkers  as  well  as 
doers,  verbal  skills  become  much  more 
important. 


Thus,  the  study  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Shanker  earlier  is  worth  examining 
again.  This  study,  in  the  January  13, 
1993,  "Chronicle  of  Higher  Education," 
by  Christopher  Shea,  analyzed  the  de- 
cline over  the  past  20  years  in  the  pro- 
portion of  students  who  get  top  scores 
on  the  verbal  scholastic  aptitude  test 
[SAT].  Given  the  importance  of  verbal 
skills  in  the  workplace.  Shea's  observa- 
tions are  chilling. 

According  to  his  statistics,  fewer  stu- 
dents scored  600  in  1992  than  in  1972, 
even  though  more  students  took  the 
exam.  In  absolute  numbers,  116,630 
scored  above  600  in  1972  and  only  75,243 
in  1992. 

To  seal  the  dire  conclusion.  Mr. 
Shanker  cites  another  study.  "The 
Other  Crisis  in  Education."  by  Daniel 
Singal  of  Hobart  William  Smith  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Singal  notes  a  50  to  60  point 
drop  on  the  verbal  SAT  of  students 
going  to  selective  colleges.  His  conclu- 
sion: 

These  kids  are  less  able  to  understand 
what  they  read  than  students  a  generation 
ago,  so  they  need  shorter  and  easier  assign- 
ments. They  are  less  able  to  write  or  think 
or  carry  on  a  coherent  argument.  And,  be- 
cause they  have  read  less  and  understood 
less,  they  also  know  less. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  our 
culture,  our  democracy,  and  our  econ- 
omy, we  urgently  need  to  turn  this 
around.  I  believe  communication  tech- 
nology— properly  applied  by  adults  who 
care  about  reading  and  writing — can 
help.  I  believe  the  State  electronic  li- 
braries could  be  the  resource  needed  by 
communities  grappling  with  this  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  increasing 
opportunities  for  the  application  of 
technology  to  both  formal  and  infor- 
mal learning.  The  hardware,  while  con- 
fusing at  times,  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly available  and  financially  acces- 
sible— thanks  largely  to  a  very  com- 
petitive marketplace,  by  the  way.  The 
Internet,  one  of  our  Government's 
most  democratic  creations,  is  experi- 
encing user  growth  of  15  percent  a 
month.  Worldwide  usage  is  projected  to 
be  a  billion  in  just  6  more  years. 

The  capabilities  of  the  National  Re- 
search and  Education  Network 
[NREN].  when  it  becomes  available, 
will  offer  even  greater  possibilities.  A 
number  of  demonstration  programs  are 
underway  in  schools  and  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  both  dem- 
onstrating new  technologies  and  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  make  information 
available  electronically.  Various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  including  the  National 
Agricultural  Library  and  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  are  rapidly  mak- 
ing more  valuable  information  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

Unique  collaborative  partnerships 
are  possible,  and  the  only  limit  is  our 
imagination — where     is     Rod     Serling 
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when  we  need  him?  Imagine,  for  exam- 
ple, a  team  of  geography,  language, 
history,  or  science  teachers  at  a  State 
electronic  library  forming  a  partner- 
ship with  NASA  in  order  to  use  full 
motion  digitized  graphics  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  the  classroom. 
Imagine  a  similar  partnership  with  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search or  one  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy laboratories  to  teach  science  in 
the  home  or  the  school. 

Even  where  there  is  such  imagination 
in  our  community,  problems  still  exist. 
Most  schools  do  not  have  adequate 
computers  and  other  hardware.  Edu- 
cational software  development  is  mov- 
ing ahead  but  it  is  currently  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  changes  in  the  market 
in  order  to  make  decisions  about  the 
utility  of  the  growing  variety  of  pro- 
grams. 

Networking  is  hindered  both  by  lack 
of  connectivity  and  by  prohibitive 
costs  of  line  usage.  Few  schools  have 
lines  into  individual  classrooms. 
Teachers,  students,  and  parents  need 
training  in  the  use  of  the  technology 
and  information  about  what  is  avail- 
able. Users  need  information  and  expe- 
rience with  the  technology  in  order  to 
produce  their  own  materials  for  class- 
room or  in-home  use.  This  can  involve 
sophisticated  reproduction  equipment, 
scanners,  and  software  programs. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  point 
about  this  legislation  is  that  it  does 
not  focus  exclusively  on  schools.  State 
electronic  libraries  will  be  a  resource 
for  schools,  businesses,  and  households. 
This  legislation  also  seeks  to  build 
upon  what  we  have  already  done,  espe- 
cially with  Internet.  And  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  position  us  to  make  use  of 
what  is  to  come. 

It  would  allow  for  prototype  projects 
which  would  pull  together  the  hard- 
ware, software,  and  networking  capa- 
bilities which  do  exist,  publicize  and 
demonstrate  the  possibilities,  make 
training  and  information  opportunities 
available,  and  also  demonstrate  cur- 
rent production  capabilities. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  time  in 
Nebraska  working  to  expand  distance- 
learning  opportunities  and  networking 
capabilities.  I  am  very  proud  of  what 
we  have  been  able  to  do.  I  cannot  re- 
count all  our  efforts  here  today,  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  we  have  become  expe- 
rienced with  distance  learning  using 
two-way  audio-video.  We  have  produced 
award-winning  programs  and  courses 
which  are  taught  in  over  20  other 
States.  We  have  a  project  in  which  a 
number  of  smc.ll  rural  schools  share  a 
loop.  We  have  over  1.000  teachers  con- 
nected to  Internet  although  they  suffer 
the  burden  of  relatively  expensive  and 
difficult  access  to  800  lines. 

I  have  also  spent  considerable  time 
with  hardware  companies,  software 
companies,  and  networking  interests 
throughout  the  country.  I  know  there 
are  exciting  and  challenging  materials 
available. 


However,  I  have  heard  again  and 
again  the  same  complaints.  The  vision 
is  not  clear.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
what  is  available  now.  much  less  what 
can  be  done  in  the  future.  The  current 
technologies  are  confusing  and,  even 
though  costs  are  dropping  dramati- 
cally, there  are  still  barriers  to  the 
purchjise  of  equipment  and  software, 
much  less  services.  Information  and 
training  are  needed. 

State  electronic  libraries  will  give 
communities  the  catalyst  they  need  to 
get  and  keep  things  moving.  Acting  as 
a  storer  of  information,  producer  of 
useful  software,  as  well  as  a  trainer  of 
people.  State  electronic  libraries  will 
permit  the  community  to  accomplish  a 
critical  goal:  making  certain  the  tech- 
nology serves  people  and  not  the  other 
way  around. 

This  legislation  borrows  heavily  from 
an  existing  National  Science  Founda- 
tion program,  the  State  s.vstemic  ini- 
tiative [SSI].  SSI  is  a  model  program 
for  several  reasons  important  In  the 
technology  field.  First,  it  is  a 
multiyear  program.  Second,  it  seeks  to 
bring  together  many  interests.  Third. 
it  seeks  to  make  systemwide  change. 
Fourth,  it  seeks  to  involve  the  business 
community.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, parents,  educators,  and  stu- 
dents. 

This  legislation  is  a  modest  supple- 
ment to  other  efforts.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port other  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide direct  assistance  to  schools,  li- 
braries, and  community-based  facili- 
ties. It  is  my  intent  to  support  addi- 
tional connectivity  to  Internate  for  K- 
12.  It  is  my  intent  to  support  other  ef 
forts  to  develop  electronic  data  re- 
source and  software.  It  is  my  intent  to 
work  to  make  live  access  universally 
available  and  affordable  for  every 
American  school. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  important 
element  of  this  entire  program  is  to 
make  certain  that  human  values  deter- 
mine use.  Human  beings  were  meant  to 
be  more  than  efficient  shoppers  and  in- 
formed selectors  of  the  latest  game  or 
entertainment  choice.  Communication 
technology  should  serve  higher  needs, 
too. 

The  worst  thing  we  could  do  is  to  cre- 
ate a  cult  of  technologists.  Human 
spirit  and  soul  cannot  be  digitized.  As 
much  as  I  believe  we  need  to  build 
State  electronic  libraries,  I  also  believe 
we  should  bear  in  mind  the  advice  of 
such  skeptics  as  Neil  Postman.  I  close 
my  presentation  with  a  few  sentences 
from  his  essay  in  the  November  1.  1992, 
Washington  Post: 

There  is  no  technological  solution  to  the 
problems  of  education  in  America.  It  is  a  bil- 
lion-dollar American  delusion  that  the  appli- 
cation of  new  technologies  will  make  a  sig- 
nificant difference,  in  the  long  run.  to  what 
happens  in  the  classroom.  All  instructional 
technologies  are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
problem  we  face  is  that  the  end  is  unclear  to 
some,  a  matter  of  indifference  to  others,  and 
contemptible  to  still  others.  If  there  is  no 


clear  purpose  for  education— accepuble  to 
teachers,  parents  and  children— schooling 
does  not  work.  People  must  believe  that  edu- 
cation is  worthwhile— indeed,  that  their  cul- 
ture is  worthwhile— in  order  for  school  to 
have  significant  meaning.  When  citizens  do 
not  believe  they  have  a  culture  worth  pre- 
serving, their  children  are  beset  with  sor- 
rows including  a  lack  of  hope,  conviction, 
trust  and  aspiration.  They  are,  in  a  word, 
unteachable.  When  citizens  believe  they  have 
a  worthy  culture  (not  just  an  economy), 
their  children  are  not  difficult  to  teach  and 
will  learn  what  they  need  to  learn  from 
available  technologies. 

All  instructional  technologies— new  and 
old— are  impotent  machines  unless  we  have 
some  meaningful  story  to  tell  our  children. 
It  may  be  a  story  about  their  souls,  or  their 
minds,  or  their  history,  or  their  country,  or 
even  their  planet.  But  it  must  be  strong  and 
romantic  and  inspiring.  It  must  be  capable  of 
touchin,f  the  heart  and  nerves,  and  it  must 
explain  who  they  are  and  why  they  are  here 
and  what  is  expected  of  them.  And.  of  course, 
we  who  tell  it  must  believe  it.  If  we  believe 
it.  the  children  will  believe  it.  If  the  children 
believe  it,  our  problem  is  solved,  and  com- 
puters won't  have  a  damn  thing  to  do  with 
it. 

Well  said.  Mr.  Postman,  and  enough 
said,  Mr.  Kerrey. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1931,  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon,  to  revise  the  standard  for  cov- 
erage under  that  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

REFOR.M  OF  THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  62 
years  ago.  Congress  enacted  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  promote  stability,  effi- 
ciency, and  quality  in  federally  funded 
construction  projects,  to  protect  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayer  from 
shoddy  contracting  practices,  and  to 
ensure  that  the  spending  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  not  abused 
and  misused  to  undermine  local  pre- 
vailing wage  standards. 

The  premise  that  underlies  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  is  as  valid  today  as  it 
was  in  1931.  Workers  on  federally  fund- 
ed construction  projects  should  be  paid 
no  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  in 
that  locality  for  that  kind  of  work.  The 
men  and  women  who  work  in  the  con- 
struction industry— who  build  our 
bridges  and  our  highways,  our  hos- 
pitals and  our  schools— deserve  the 
acts  protections  today  as  much  as 
they  did  60  years  ago. 

In  recent  years,  numerous  debates 
have  taken  place  over  various  propos- 
als to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  In 
each  instance,  we  have  reaffirmed  our 
support  for  the  act  and  rejected  at- 
tempts to  weaken  its  protections.  How- 
ever, in  the  course  of  those  debates, 
both  supporters  and  critics  of  the  act 
have  raised  legitimate  issues  relating 
to  the  scope  of  the  acts  application 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered and  enforced.  Those  issues  de- 
serve to  be  seriously  addressed— not  in 
piecemeal  fashion,  but  in  a  comprehen- 
sive way. 


I  am  therefore  introducing  today  a 
series  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  bill  presents  a 
fair  and  balanced  approach  to  the  is- 
sues that  have  been  raised  in  the 
course  of  our  debates  over  this  Impor- 
tant statute. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation is  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
size  threshold  for  coverage  under  the 
act  from  the  current  level  of  $2,000  for 
all  construction  contracts  to  $100,000 
for  contracts  for  new  construction  and 
to  $15,000  for  contracts  for  repair,  alter- 
ation, or  demolition.  The  current 
thresholds  are  out  of  date  and  the  new 
levels  will  significantly  reduce  the  bur- 
dens associated  with  administering 
small  contracts. 

The  bill  also  would  eliminate  75  per- 
cent of  the  paperwork  necessary  for 
employer  payroll  reporting  under  cur- 
rent law.  While  reporting  provisions 
are  necessary  to  ensure  that  workers 
are  receiving  the  correct  wages, 
monthly  instead  of  weekly  reports,  will 
reduce  the  paperwork  that  has  become 
a  burden  to  many  firms. 

The  bill  also  addresses  concerns  that 
the  act  is  not  being  adequately  en- 
forced by  adding  new  mechanisms  for 
enforcing  prevailing  wage  require- 
ments against  contractors  who  violate 
the  law.  It  prohibits  the  Department  of 
Labor  from  issuing  wage  determina- 
tions based  on  out-of-date  wage  data. 
And  it  codifies  the  existing  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  regu- 
lations, administrative  decisions  and 
legal  interpretations  concerning  the 
act  that  are  final  and  binding  on  other 
agencies.  Other  major  provisions  would 
strengthen  current  law  requiring  pre- 
vailing wages  on  Federal  lease/con- 
struction projects;  define  the  scope  of 
prevailing  wage  surveys  to  include  all 
similar  construction  work  in  the  appli- 
cable area;  define  the  terms  "appren- 
tice," "trainee,"  and  "helper";  and 
limit  the  use  of  "helpers"  to  prevailing 
local  practices.  The  bill  also  clarifies 
the  application  of  State  or  local  pre- 
vailing wage  laws  to  projects  covered 
by  the  Davis- Bacon  Act. 

These  are  major  and  timely  reforms 
to  improve  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  act  while  preserving 
its  important  protections  for  workers, 
taxpayers,  and  the  Government.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  627 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameiica  in 
Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  DAVIS-BACON  ACT  REVISION. 

The  Act  of  March  3.   1931  (known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act)  (40  U.S.C.  276a  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Davis- 
Bacon  Act". 


-SEC.  2.  CONTRACT  REQUIREMENTS. 

"(a)  Required  provisio.ns.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  contract  described  in 
subsection  (b)  shall— 

"(A)  contain  a  provision  stating  that  the 
various  classes  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
under  the  contract  shall  be  paid  minimum 
wages  based  upon  wages  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  to  be  prevail- 
ing for  the  corresponding  classes  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  projects  of  a 
character  similar  to  the  contract  work  in 
the  city.  town,  or  other  civil  subdivision  of 
the  State  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  the 
work  is  to  be  performed  there;  and 

"(B)  contain  a  stipulation  that  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  under  the  contract 
shall  pay  all  laborers  and  mechanics  under 
the  contracts 

"(i)  unconditionally; 

"(ii)  not  less  often  than  once  a  week;  and 

"(lii)  without  subsequent  deduction  or  re- 
bate on  any  account; 

the  full  amounts  accrued  at  time  of  payment 
irrespective  of  any  contractual  relationship 
which  may  be  alleged  to  exist  between  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  and  such  labor- 
ers or  mechanics. 

"(2)  Laborer  or  mechanic— An  individual 
shall  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  be  con- 
sidered a  laborer  or  mechanic  under  a  con- 
tract subject  to  this  subsection  If  the  person 
who  entered  into  the  contract  paid,  directly 
or  through  a  subcontract,  compensation  to 
the  individual  for  services  performed  as  a  la- 
borer or  mechanic  to  carry  out  the  contract. 

"(b)  Contracts  Covered.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  apply  to  any  contract— 

"(A)  to  which  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  a  party,  or  for  the  con- 
struction, prosecution,  completion,  alter- 
ation, repair,  renovation,  demolition  or  re- 
construction of  buildings  or  works  financed 
in  whole  or  In  part  by  loans,  grants,  revolv- 
ing funds  or  loan  guarantees  from  the  United 
States,  or  constructed  on  land  owned  by  the 
United  States  unless  exempted  or  otherwise 
limited  by  Federal  law;  and 

"(B)  which  is  in  excess  of— 

"(1)  $100,000  for  new  construction  (includ- 
ing painting  and  decorating;  or 

"(11)  S15.000  for  alteration,  repair,  renova- 
tion, rehabilitation,  demolition  or  recon- 
struction (including  painting  and  decorat- 
ing); 

of  public  buildings  or  public  works  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
of  buildings  or  works  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  loans,  grants,  revolving  funds  or  loan 
guarantees  from  the  United  States,  or  con- 
structed on  land  owned  by  the  United  States 
unless  exempted  or  otherwise  limited  by 
Federal  law. 

"(2)  Preemption.— Neither  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  or  the  provisions  of 
any  other  Federal  law  or  regulation  shall 
preempt  the  application  of  requirements  for 
the  payment  of  wages  or  fringe  benefits  or 
both  adopted  by  State,  local  and  tribal  gov- 
ernments otherwise  applicable  to  contracts 
for  the  construction,  prosecution,  comple- 
tion, alteration,  repair,  renovation,  demoli- 
tion or  reconstruction  of  buildings  and 
works  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans, 
grants,  revolving  funds  or  loan  guarantees 
from  the  United  States,  or  constructed  on 
land  owned  by  the  United  States,  unless 
compliance  with  such  requirements  would 
make  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  Multiple  contracts.— 


"(A)  In  general.— Any  2  or  more  contracts 
for  any  construction  project  (including  any 
alteration,  repair,  renovation,  rehabilita- 
tion, reconstruction,  demolition,  painting  or 
decorating  project)  that — 

"(1)  individually  do  not  exceed  the  applica- 
ble amount  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1)(B); 

"(ii)  in  the  aggregate  do  exceed  such 
amount;  and 

"(ill)  all  relate  to  the  same  work  or  related 
work  at  the  same  project; 
shall  be  treated  as  a  single  contract  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a). 

"(B)  Enforcement.— For  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
for  contracts  which  under  subparagraph  (A) 
are  to  be  treated  as  a  single  contract,  any  in- 
terested person  may  bring  an  action  against 
the  Secretary  of  the  department,  the  head  of 
the  agency,  or  contracting  authority  which 
entered  into  such  contracts.  Such  an  action 
may  be  brought  in  any  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  is  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted or  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  an  action 
shall  be  commenced  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  day  on  which  the  last  labor  was 
performed  under  the  contract  with  respect  to 
which  the  action  is  brought. 

"(C)  Relief. — If  in  an  action  brought  under 
subparagraph  (B)  the  court  finds  that  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  subsection  (a),  the 
court  may  order  such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Including- 

"(1)  compliance  with  subsection  (a)  in  the 
payment  of  wages  under  the  contracts  sub- 
ject to  subsection  (a);  and 

"(Ii)  the  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
department,  the  head  of  the  agency,  or  con- 
tracting authority  which  entered  into  such 
contracts  of  prevailing  wage  rates  in  accord- 
ance with  that  subsection  from  the  date  con- 
struction began  under  the  contracts  involved 
in  such  action  until  the  date  of  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  together  with  interest,  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  court,  based  on  tjie  dif- 
ference between  the  wages  paid  under  such 
contracts  and  the  wages  required  to  be  paid 
under  such  contracts  by  subsection  (a). 

"(D)  Attorney's  fees.— If  an  interested 
person  prevails  in  an  action  brought  under 
subparagraph  (B).  the  court  in  such  action 
shall  assess  the  defendants  in  the  action  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  and  other  litiga- 
tion costs  reasonably  Incurred  by  the  inter- 
ested person. 

"(4)  Leases.— If  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract to  lease  a  building  or  work  or  portion 
thereof  and  If  performance  of  a  contract  for 
the  construction,  alteration,  repair,  renova- 
tion, rehabilitation.  demoliti9ii.^r  recon- 
struction of  the  building  or  work  or  portion 
thereof  subject  to  the  lease  is  required  for 
fulfillment  of  the  contract  to  lease,  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction,  alteration,  repair, 
renovation,  rehabilitation,  or  reconstruction 
of  the  facility  shall  be  subject  to  subsection 
(a)  if  the  contract  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (1)(B). 

"(c)  Apprentices.  Trainees,  and  Help- 
ers.— 

"(1)  Apprentices.— An  apprentice  who  is 
employed  under  a  contract  subject  to  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  paid  less  than  the  rate  re- 
quired by  such  subsection  if  the  apprentice 
is — 

"(A)  employed  pursuant  to  and  individ- 
ually registered  in  a  bona  fide  apprenticeship 
program  registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  or  with  a  State  .Apprenticeship 
Agency  recognized  by  the  Bureau;  or 
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"(B)  employed  in  the  apprentice's  first  90 
days  of  probationary  ennployment  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  such  an  apprenticeship  program 
and  is  not  individually  registered  in  the  pro- 
gram but  has  been  certified  by  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  or  a  State  Ap- 
prenticeship Agency  (where  appropriate)  to 
be  eligible  for  probationary  employment  as 
an  apprentice. 

'•(2)  Trainees.— A  trainee  who  is  employed 
under  a  contract  subject  to  subsection  (a) 
may  be  paid  less  than  the  rate  required  by 
such  subsection  if  the  trainee  is  employed 
pursuant  to  and  individually  registered  in  a 
program  which  has  received  prior  approval 
which  is  evidenced  by  formal  certillcation  by 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(3)  Wage  rates.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  no  apprentice  or 
trainee  will  be  permitted  to  work  under  a 
contract  subject  to  subsection  (a)  at  less 
than  the  prevailing  wage  rate  unless  such  ap- 
prentice or  trainee  is  registered  in  a  program 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2). 

"(4)  Helpers.— A  helper  who  is  employed 
under  a  contract  subject  to  subsection  (a) 
may  be  paid  less  than  the  rate  required  by 
such  subsection  if— 

"(A)  the  helper  is  employed  in  a  classifica- 
tion of  helpers  the  use  of  which  prevails  in 
the  area  in  which  the  helper  is  employed; 

"(B)  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  helper  is 
defined  and  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
duties  of  either  a  laborer  or  a  mechanic;  and 

"(C)  the  helper  is  not  used  as  Informal  ap- 
prentice or  trainee. 

'•(d)  Posting.- A  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor under  a  contract  described  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  post  the  scale  of  wages  required  to 
be  paid  under  such  contract  in  a  prominent 
and  easily  accessible  place  at  the  site  of  the 
contract  work. 

-SEC.  X  WAGEa 

"(a)  Definition.— As  used  in  this  Act.  the 
terms  'wages',  'scale  of  wages',  'wage  rates', 
and  'minimum  wages'  include— 

"(1)  the  basic  hourly  rate  of  pay;  and 

"(2)  the  amount  of— 

"(A)  the  rate  of  contribution  irrevocably 
made  by  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  to  a 
trustee  or  to  a  third  person  pursuant  to  a 
fund.  plan,  or  program;  and 

"(B)  the  rate  of  costs  to  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  which  may  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated in  providing  benefits  to  laborers 
and  mechanics  pursuant  to  an  enforceable 
commitment  to  carry  out  a  financially  re- 
sponsible plan  or  program  which  was  com- 
municated in  writing  to  the  laborers  and  me- 
chanics affected; 

for  medical  or  hospital  care,  pensions  on  re- 
tirement or  death,  compensation  for  injuries 
or  illness  resulting  from  occupational  activ- 
ity, or  insurance  to  provide  any  of  the  fore- 
going, for  unemployment  benefiu.  life  insur- 
ance, disability  and  sickness  insurance,  or 
accidental  insurance,  for  vacation  and  holi- 
day pay.  for  defraying  costs  of  apprentice- 
ship, joint  labor-management  committees  or 
similar  programs,  or  for  other  bona  fide 
fringe  benefits,  but  only  if  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor  is  not  required  by  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  law  to  provide  any  of 
such  benefits. 

"(b)  Prevailing  Wage.— 

"(1)  Definition— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (2).  the  term  'prevailing  wage'  when 
used  to  describe  the  wages  required  to  be 
paid  a  laborer  or  mechanic  under  a  contract 
subject  to  section  2(a)  means  the  wages  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  prevailing 
for  the  corresponding  classes  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  on  projects  of  a  char- 


acter similar  to  the  contract  work  in  the 
city.  town,  or  other  civil  subdivision  of  the 
State  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  the  work  is 
to  be  performed  there.  In  making  such  a  de- 
termination for  projects  of  a  particular  char- 
acter in  an  area,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  wages  paid  for  all  projects  regardless  of 
the  source  of  funding  of  the  same  character 
in  the  area  under  contracts  which  have  been 
entered  into  for  amounts  not  less  than  the 
amounts  prescribed  by  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  of 
section  2(b)(1)(B). 

"(2)  Wage  determinations.- For  purposes 
of  a  contract  subject  to  section  2(a).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  wage  determinations  based 
upon  the  most  recent  data  submitted  to  the 
Secretary.  No  wage  determination  that  is 
based  on  data  that  is  older  than  3  years  shall 
be  considered  "prevailing"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Act.  In  the  event  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  no  such  data,  the  prevailing  wage 
for  purposes  of  such  contract  shall  be  the 
highest  prevailing  wage  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  prevailing  in  an  area  in  the 
State  which  is  comparable  to  the  area  in 
which  the  contract  is  to  be  performed. 
"(c)  Wage  Payments.— 
"(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  obligation  of  a  contractor 
or  subcontractor  to  make  wage  payments  in 
accordance  with  the  prevailing  wage  deter- 
minations of  the  Secretary,  insofar  as  this 
Act  and  other  Acts  incorporating  this  Act  by 
reference  are  concerned,  may  be  discharged 
by- 
"(A)  the  making  of  payments  in  cash; 
"(B)  the  making  of  contributions  of  a  type 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2); 

"(C)  the  assumption  of  an  enforceable  com- 
mitment to  bear  the  costs  of  a  plan  or  pro- 
gram of  a  type  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)(2);  or 
"(D)  any  combination  thereof. 
"(2)  Contributions  and  costs.— In  dis- 
charging the  obligation  to  make  wage  pay- 
ments to  laborers  and  mechanics  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  wage  determina- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor may  only  include  contributions 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2)(A)  and  costs 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2)(B)  which  do  not 
exceed  the  aggregate  of  contributions  and 
costs  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  pre- 
vailing under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Overtime.— In  determining  the  over- 
time pay  to  which  a  laborer  or  mechanic  is 
entitled  under  any  Federal  law.  the  regular 
or  basic  hourly  rate  of  pay  (or  other  alter- 
native rate  upon  which  premium  rate  of 
overtime  compensation  is  computed)  of  the 
laborer  or  mechanic  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  basic  hourly  rate  of  pay.  except  that 
where  the  amount  of  payments,  contribu- 
tions, or  costs  Incurred  with  respect  to  the 
laborer  or  mechanic  exceeds  the  prevailing 
wage  applicable  under  subsection  (b).  the 
basic  hourly  rate  of  pay  shall  be  arrived  at 
by  deducting  from  the  amount  of  payments, 
contributions,  or  costs  actually  incurred 
with  respect  to  the  laborer  or  mechanic,  the 
amount  of  contributions  or  costs  of  the  type 
described  in  subsection  (a)(2)  actually  in- 
curred with  respect  to  the  laborer  or  me- 
chanic or  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)  but  not  actually  paid,  which- 
ever amount  is  the  greater. 

"SEC.  4.  ENFORCEMENT. 

"(a)  ACTION  BY  THE  SECRETARY.— The  Sec- 
retary, on  the  initiative  of  the  Secretary  or 
at  the  request  of  a  laborer  or  mechanic,  or 
interested  person,  shall  investigate  compli- 
ance by  a  contractor  with  the  requirements 
of  section  2  and  may  take  such  action  under 


section  8(1)  to  secure  compliance  with  such 
requirements  as  may  be  appropriate. 
"(b)  Coverage  Review.— 
"(1)  Petttion  for  review  of  coverage.— If 
the  Secretary  of  a  department,  head  of  an 
tigency.  or  contracting  authority  determines 
that  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary, agency  head,  or  contracting  author 
ity  which  involves  construction  (including 
alteration,  repair,  renovation,  rehabilita- 
tion, reconstruction,  demolition,  painting,  or 
decorating)  of  a  building  or  works  is  not  sub- 
ject to  section  2(a).  any  interested  person 
may  petition  the  Administrator  to  review 
such  determination.  The  Administrator  shall 
complete  the  review  requested  and  issue  a 
decision  within  60  days  of  the  date  the  peti- 
tion is  received.  Such  decision  shall  be 
reviewable  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who 
shall  make  a  determination  within  90  days. 
Such  determination  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  Secretary  of  a  department,  agency  head 
or  contracting  authority. 
"(2)  Judicial  review.— 
"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Any  interested  person 
adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by— 

"(i)  the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  made  on  a  petition  filed  under  para- 
graph (1);  or 

"(11)  if  the  Secretary  denies  a  petition  filed 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  determination  of  a 
Secretary  of  a  department  or  head  of  an 
agency  under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
which  the  petition  was  filed; 
may  obtain  review  of  such  determination  in 
any  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  person  is  located  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  by  filing  in  such 
court,  within  60  days  following  issuance  of 
such  determination,  a  written  petition  pray- 
ing that  such  determination  be  modified  or 
set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  in  which  it  is  filed  to  the  Secretary  or 
agency  head  which  made  the  determination 
and  to  other  interested  persons. 

"(B)  FILING  of  RECORD.— Upon  transmittal 
of  the  petition,  the  Secretary,  agency  head, 
or  contracting  authority  which  made  the  de- 
termination shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceeding  upon  which  the  decision  to 
be  reviewed  was  made  and  the  questions  de- 
termined in  the  proceeding  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
Upon  such  filing,  the  courtr— 

"(i)  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
proceeding  and  of  the  questions  determined 
in  the  proceeding;  and 
"(ii)  shall  have  the  power— 
"(I)  to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order  as  it  deems  just  and  proper; 
"(II)   to  decide  all    relevant  questions  of 
law.  interpret  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions,  and  determine  the  meaning  or  ap- 
plicability of  the  terms  of  the  determination 
subject  to  review  and  in  so  doing,  the  court 
shall  apply  the  standards  of  review  set  forth 
in  section  706  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 
"(III)  to  make  and  enter  upon  the  plead- 
ings, testimony,  and  proceedings  set  forth  in 
the  record  a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or 
setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  deter- 
mination subject  to  review;  and 

"(IV)  to  enforce  such  determination  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  affirmed  or  modified. 
The  decision  of  the  court  shall  be  final  ex- 
cept that  it  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

"<C)     ADMINISTRA'nVE     COMPLAINT     PROCE- 
DURE.— 


"(1)  In  GENERAL.— Any  laborer  or  mechanic 
under  a  contract  with  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  another  contract 
described  in  section  2(b)(1)  or  any  interested 
person  may  file  an  administrative  complaint 
with  the  Administrator  to  review  the  wage 
payments  to  the  laborer  or  mechanic  under 
such  contract  to  determine  if  the  wage  pay- 
ments have  been  made  in  accordance  with 
section  2(a). 

"(2)  ADMINISTRATOR.— 

"(A)  DETERMINATION.— The  Administrator 
shall  determine  if  wage  payments  have  been 
made  in  accordance  with  section  2(a)  within 
120  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  administrative 
complaint. 

"(B)  HEARING.— Either  the  complainant  or 
the  employer  involved  in  the  administrative 
complaint  may.  within  15  days  of  the  date  of 
issuance  of  the  determination  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, request  a  hearing  on  the  determina- 
tion before  an  administrative  law  judge.  The 
determination  of  the  Administrator  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  final  agency  action  if  no  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  is  made  within  such  15 
days. 

"(C)  REQUEST  FOR  REFERENCE.— If  the  Ad- 
ministrator does  not  make  a  determination 
on  an  administrative  complaint  within  120 
days  of  its  receipt,  the  complainant  may  re- 
quest that  the  administrative  complaint  be 
referred  to  the  Chief  Administrative  Law 
Judge  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  assign- 
ment to  an  Administrative  Law  Judge  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  make  the  deter- 
mination requested  by  the  administrative 
complaint. 

"(3)  Ad.ministrative  law  judge.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  administrative  law 
judge— 

"(i)  to  whom  a  determination  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  been  referred  under  a  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  under  paragraph  (2)(B);  or 

"(ii)  to  whom  an  administrative  complaint 
has  been  referred  under  a  request  for  a  hear- 
ing pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(C); 
shall  within  90  days  of  a  request  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  record  in  accordance  with 
section  554  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  such  administrative  com- 
plaint or  determination. 

"(B)  Hearings.— In  any  proceeding  before 
an  administrative  law  judge,  the  employer 
under  the  contract  reviewed  shall  have  the 
burden  of  demonstrating  that  the  wage  pay- 
ments under  the  contract  were  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  section.  The  administra- 
tive law  judge  shall  have  the  power  to  issue 
orders  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evi- 
dence under  oath.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  case  of  contumacy,  failure,  or  refusal  of 
any  person  to  obey  such  order,  any  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  Terri- 
tory or  possession,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  inquiry  is  carried  on.  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  said  person  who  is 
guilty  of  contumacy,  failure,  or  refusal  is 
found,  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon 
the  application  by  the  Administrator  or  the 
complainant,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue 
to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  before  him  or  representative 
designated  by  him.  to  produce  evidence  if.  as. 
and  when  so  ordered,  and  to  give  testimony 
relating  to  the  matter  under  investigation  or 
in  question;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  said 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  The  administra- 
tive law  judge  shall  issue  a  decision  as  to 
whether  wage  payments  have  been  made  in 
accordance  with  section  2(a)  within  30  days 


after  he  receives  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ing proceedings. 

"(C)  Review  by  secretary.— Within  30 
days  of  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  decision 
by  an  administrative  law  judge,  the  com- 
plainant or  the  employer  involved  in  the  pe- 
tition may  request  the  Secretary  to  review 
the  decision  of  the  administrative  law  judge. 
The  decision  of  the  administrative  law  judge 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  final  agency  action 
if  no  request  for  review  is  made  within  such 
30-day  period  or.  within  30  days  of  the  date 
the  decision  is  made,  the  Secretary  does  not 
grant  a  request  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
administrative  law  judge. 

"(D)  Granting  of  recjuest  to  review.— 
The  Secretary  may  grant  a  request  to  review 
a  decision  of  an  administrative  law  judge 
only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  re- 
quest presents  a  substantial  question  of  law 
or  fact.  If  the  Secretary  grants  a  request  for 
a  review,  the  Secretary,  within  90  days  after 
receiving  the  request,  shall  review  the  record 
and  either  adopt  the  decision  of  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  or  issue  exceptions.  The  de- 
cision of  the  administrative  law  judge,  to- 
gether with  any  exceptions,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  final  agency  action. 

"'(4)  Withholding  of  sums.— Upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2).  or  the  administrative  law 
judge  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  based  on  a 
finciing  that  petitioner  is  likely  to  succeed 
on  the  merits  of  his  or  her  claim,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  or  the  head  of  the  agency,  or 
contracting  authority  which  entered  into  the 
contract  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 2  to  withhold  from  any  moneys  payable 
on  account  of  work  performed  by  the  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  under  such  con- 
tract, any  other  contract  described  in  sec- 
tion 2(b)(1).  or  any  other  federally-funded  or 
assisted  contract  the  contractor  may  have 
with  the  same  prime  contractor,  such  sums 
as  may  be  determined  to  be  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy any  liabilities  of  such  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor for  unpaid  wages  and  liquidated 
damages  as  provided  in  paragraph  (5)(A). 

■"(5)  Decision.— The  decision  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, an  administrative  law  judge,  or  the 
Secretary  on  a  petition  under  this  subsection 
for  the  review  of  the  wage  payments  under  a 
contract  may  include — 

""(A)  the  awarding  of  damages  to  the  peti- 
tioner in  the  amount  of  twice  the  amount  of 
wages  not  paid  in  accordance  with  section 
2(a)  if  it  is  found  on  review  of  the  petition 
that  the  petitioner  was  willfully  not  paid 
wages  in  accordance  with  such  section;  and 

"(B)  in  addition  to  any  award  to  the  peti- 
tioner, a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  be  paid 
by  the  employer  and  the  cost  of  the  action. 

'•(6)  Payments.— The  Secretary  shall  pay 
directly  to  laborers  and  mechanics  from  any 
accrued  payments  withheld  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract  any  wages  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  under  this  subsection  to  be 
due  laborers  and  mechanics  under  section 
2(a).  The  Secretary  shall  distribute  a  list  to 
all  departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
giving  the  names  of  the  person  and/or  cor- 
poration, partnership  or  association  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  found  under  this  sub- 
section to  have  disregarded  their  obligations 
to  employees  and  subcontractors.  No  con- 
tract shall  be  awarded  to  the  persons  and'or 
corporations,  partnerships  or  associations 
appearing  on  this  list  or  to  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  in  which  such 
persons  have  an  interest  until  3  years  (or  5 
years  in  the  case  of  a  second  debarment) 
have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  list  containing  the  names  of  such  persons 


and/or  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tions. 

"(7)  Right  of  action.— If  the  accrued  pay- 
ments withheld  under  the  terms  of  a  con- 
tract subject  to  section  2(a)  are  insufficient 
to  reimburse  all  the  laborers  and  mechanics 
with  respect  to  whom  there  has  been  a  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  wages  required  by  such  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  bring  an  action 
a.gainst  the  contractor  and  the  contractor's 
sureties  for  the  payment  of  the  wages  re- 
quired by  such  section,  and  in  such  an  action 
it  shall  be  no  defense  that  such  laborers  and 
mechanics  accepted  or  agreed  to  accept  less 
than  the  required  rate  of  wages  or  volun- 
tarily made  refunds. 

"(8)  Time.— An  action  seeking  judicial  re- 
view of  a  final  agency  action  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  brought  within  30  days  of  the 
date  of  such  action. 

""(d)  Civil  actions.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  employer  who  vio- 
lates section  2(p)  shall  be  liable  to  each  la- 
borer or  mechanic  affected  in  the  amount  of 
the  laborer  or  mechanic's  unpaid  wages  and, 
if  the  violation  was  willful,  in  an  additional 
equal  amount  as  liquidated  damages. 

•"(2)  Actions. — An  action  to  recover  the  li- 
ability prescribed  by  paragraph  (1)  may  be 
maintained  against  any  employer  in  any 
Federal  or  State  court  of  comjwtent  jurisdic- 
tion by  any  interested  party  or  by  any  one  or 
more  laborers  or  mechanics  for  and  in  behalf 
of  the  laborer  or  mechanic  or  laborers  or  me- 
chanics and  other  laborers  or  mechanics 
similarly  situated.  No  laborer  or  mechanic 
may  be  a  party  plaintiff  to  any  such  action 
unless  the  laborer  or  mechanic  gives  the  la- 
borer or  mechanic's  consent  in  writing  to  be- 
come such  a  party  and  such  consent  is  filed 
in  the  court  in  which  such  action  is  brought. 
No  civil  action  may  be  brought  or  main- 
tained under  this  paragraph  by  a  laborer  or 
mechanic  with  respect  to  the  laborer  or  me- 
chanic's wages  if  a  petition  is  or  has  been 
filed  by  that  laborer  or  mechanic  under  sub- 
section (c)  with  respect  to  the  laborer  or  me- 
chanic's wages. 

•■(3)  Attorney's  fee.— The  court  in  an  ac- 
tion brought  under  paragraph  (2)  shall,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  judgment  awarded  to  the  plain- 
tiff or  plaintiffs,  allow  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  and  the 
cost  of  the  action. 
-SEC.  5.  TERMINATIONS. 

"Every  contract  subject  to  section  2(a). 
shall  contain  a  provision  that  in  the  event  it 
is  found  by  the  contracting  officer  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  any  laborer  or  mechanic 
covered  by  the  contract  has  been  or  is  being 
paid  a  rate  of  wages  less  than  the  rate  of 
wages  required  by  section  2(a)  to  be  paid 
under  the  contract  or  subcontract,  the  Gov- 
ernment may.  by  written  notice  to  the  con- 
tractor, terminate  the  right  of  such  contrac- 
tor to  proceed  with  the  work  or  such  part  of 
the  work  as  to  which  there  has  been  a  failure 
to  pay  the  required  wages  and  to  prosecute 
the  work  to  completion  by  contract  or  other- 
wise. The  contractor  and  its  sureties  shall  be 
liable  to  the  Government  for  any  excess 
costs  incurred  by  the  Government  because  of 
the  termination  of  the  contract. 

-SEC.  6.  CONSTRUCTION. 

'■This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  super- 
sede   or    impair    any    authority    otherwise 
granted  by  Federal  law  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  specific  wage  rates. 
-SEC.  7.  NA"nONAL  EMERGENCY. 

""In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  the 
President  may  suspend  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

-SEC.  8.  ADMINISTRA-nON  OF  ACT. 

""The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall— 
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"(1)  take  such  action  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  ensure  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  and  to  enforce  Its  re- 
quirements; and 

•■(2)  promulgate  appropriate  standards  and 
procedures  to  be  observed  by  contracting  of- 
ficers with  respect  to  contracts  to  which  this 
Act  applies. 

An  action  by  the  Secretary  under  section  4 
or  this  section  or  by  a  court  under  section  4 
to  enforce  the  requirements  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  a  contract  shall  require  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Act  to  the  contract  from  the 
date  of  the  contract  or  the  beginning  of  the 
work. 

"SEC.  9.  DEFINITIONS. 

"As  used  in  this  Act: 

"(I)  Administrator.— The  term  'Adminis- 
trator' means  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

"(2)  Construction,  etc.— The  terms  con- 
struction', 'prosecution",  'completion',  're- 
pair', 'alteration',  'renovation',  'demolition' 
and  'reconstruction'  mean  all  types  of  work 
performed  by  laborers  and  mechanics  which 
relates  to  a  particular  building  or  work  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans,  grants, 
revolving  funds  or  loan  guarantees  from  the 
United  States,  or  located  on  land  owned  by 
the  United  States  unless  exempted  or  other- 
wise limited  by  Federal  law,  including  with- 
out limitation,  altering,  remodeling,  paint- 
ing and  decorating,  the  transporting  of  ma- 
terials and  supplies  to  or  from  the  building 
or  work  by  the  employees  of  the  construc- 
tion contractor  or  its  subcontractors,  includ- 
ing independent  hauling  contractors,  and  the 
manufacturing  or  furnishing  of  materials, 
articles,  supplies  or  equipment  for  the 
project  from  facilities  dedicated  exclusively, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  build- 
ing or  work  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
loans,  grants,  revolving  funds  or  loan  guar- 
antees from  the  United  States,  or  located  on 
land  owned  by  the  United  States  unless  ex- 
empted or  otherwise  limited  by  federal  law. 

"(3)  Interested  person.— The  term  'inter- 
ested person'  means  any  contractor  likely  to 
seek  or  to  work  under  a  contract  to  which 
section  2(a)  applies,  any  association  rep- 
resenting such  a  contractor,  any  laborer  or 
mechanic  likely  to  be  employed  or  to  seek 
employment  under  such  a  contract,  or  any 
labor  organization  which  represents  such  a 
laborer  or  mechanic. 

"(4)  Project.— The  term  'project'  means 
all  construction  necessary  to  complete  a  new 
facility,  building  or  work,  or  to  complete  an 
alteration,  repair,  renovation,  rehabilita- 
tion, demolition  or  reconstruction  (including 
painting  and  decorating)  of  a  facility,  build- 
ing or  work,  regardless  of  the  number  of  con- 
tracts involved  so  long  as  all  contracts  are 
related  in  purpose  and  time. 

"(5)    Secretary.— The    term    'Secretary' 
means  the  Secretary  of  Labor.". 
SEC.  2.  PAYROLL  INFORMATION. 

(a)  amendments  to  Copeland  Act.— Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934  (40  U.S.C. 
276c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  ev- 
erything after  "shall"  the  second  time  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "maintain  payroll  and  other  basic 
records  relating  to  the  payroll  for  the  work 
on  such  buildings  or  public  works,  preserve 
such  records  for  a  period  of  3  years  after  the 
completion  of  such  work,  and  furnish  with 
respect  to  employees  employed  in  such  work 
and  not  later  than  the  10th  day  of  each 
month  a  sutement  which  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing information  for  each  employee  for 
each  payroll  period  ending  during  the  pre- 


ceding calendar  month:  The  name,  address, 
social  security  number,  employment  classi- 
fication, number  of  hours  worked  daily  and 
during  the  payroll  period,  hourly  rates  of 
wages  paid  (including  rates  of  contributions 
or  costs  anticipated  for  bona  fide  fringe  ben- 
efits), all  deductions  made,  and  actual  wages 
paid.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "If  a  contractor  or  subcontractor 
falls  timely  to  submit  the  certified  payroll 
reports  as  required  herein,  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  or  the  head  of  the  agency 
which  entered  into  or  authorized  the  funding 
of  the  contract  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  this  section  shall  suspend  all  payments  to 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor.  Any  Inter- 
ested person  may  obtain  a  copy  of  any  state- 
ment provided  under  this  section  from  any 
department,  agency  or  contracting  authority 
which  is  required  by  law,  regulation,  or  the 
terms  of  a  contract  or  grant,  to  maintain  a 
record  of  such  statement  notwithstanding 
section  552(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.". 

(b)  Electronic  Reporting.— The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  undertake  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  employers  using  elec- 
tronic methods  to  comply  with  the  reporting 
requirements  under  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Secretary  and  employers 
to  facilitate  electronic  reporting  of  payroll 
information. 


s.  195 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor].  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  50.  a  bill  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  mint  coins  in  commemoration  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson. 

S.  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chapee,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  88, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  remove  the  requirement 
that  schools  participating:  in  the 
School  Lunch  Program  offer  students 
specific  types  of  fluid  milk,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
91,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
to  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  of 
certain  parcels  of  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  155,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  certain  amounts  re- 
ceived by  a  cooperative  telephone  com- 
pany. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
195,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  mandatory  20 
percent  income  tax  withholding  on  eli- 
gible rollover  distributions  which  are 
not  rolled  over. 

S.  317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Akaka]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
317,  a  bill  to  reform  Customs  Service 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  381 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
381.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  make  permanent, 
and  to  increase  to  100  percent,  the  de- 
duction of  self-employed  individuals 
for  health  insurance  costs. 

S.  424 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  424.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
limited  partnership  rollups. 

S.  470 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Boxer,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shelby]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  470.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  41  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  punish 
stalking. 

S.  479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  479,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933  and  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  to  promote  cap- 
ital formation  for  small  businesses  and 
others  through  exempted  offerings 
under  the  Securities  Act  and  through 
investment  pools  that  are  excepted  or 
exempted  from  regulation  under  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  and 
through  business  development  compa- 
nies, 

S.  487 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Pressler]  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  487,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
permanently  extend  and  modify  the 
low-income  housing  tax  credit. 

S.  525 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Burns]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  525,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Educational  Flexibility  Act. 

S.  542 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.   542.   a  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  addi- 
tional safeguards  to  protect  taxpayer 
rights. 

S.  578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Kempthorne]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  578.  a  bill  to  protect  the 
free  exercise  of  religion. 

S.  591 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  591.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  the  application  of  laws 
and  regulations  that  impede  economic 
revitalization  and  growth. 

S.  600 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
600,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  extend  and  modify 
the  targeted  jobs  credit. 

S.  602 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Breaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  602.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cov- 
erage of  outpatient  self-management 
training  services  under  part  B  of  the 
Medicare  Program  for  individuals  with 
diabetes. 

senate  joint  resolution  28 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  28,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr..  as  a  citizen  re- 
gent of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  42.  a  joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  April  1993  as  "Civil 
War  History  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  50,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1993,  through  September- 25. 
1993.  and  of  September  18.  1994.  through 
September  24,  1994,  as  "National  Reha- 
bilitation Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Coats],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  COCHRAN],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'AMATO],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell], 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Wellstone]  were  added  as  cosponsors 


of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  periods 
commencing  on  November  28.  1993,  and 
ending  on  December  4.  1993.  and  com- 
mencing on  November  27.  1994,  and  end- 
ing on  December  3.  1994.  as  "National 
Home  Care  Week.  " 

SENATE  JOIN'T  RESOLUTION  56 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shelby],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Coats]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
56.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  April  12,  1993.  as  "Na- 
tional Public  Safety  Telecommuni- 
cators  Week." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  186 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Kempthorne]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Amendment  No.  186  proposed  to  S. 
Con.  Res.  18.  an  original  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  fiscal  years  1994.  1995.  1996,  1997.  and 
1998. 


NUNN  AMENDMENT  NO.  189 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


OMNIBUS  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


BINGAMAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  188 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Do- 
MENICI)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal 
years  1994,  1995,  1996.  1997.  and  1998.  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

SEC.    .  SENSE  OF  SENATE  REGARDING  GRAZING 
FEES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  levels  of  revenues 
set  forth  in  this  resolution  include  the  as- 
sumption that  fees  charged  for  domestic 
livestock  grazing  on  lands  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  western  States 
should  be  set  at  an  amount  that  permits  the 
ranching  industry  to  remain  viable  and  re- 
flects the  economic  realities  of  the  industry, 
rather  than  at  an  amount  that  meets  arbi- 
trary revenue  targets. 

SEC.    .       SENSE       OF       SENATE       REGARDING 
HARDROCK  MINING  ROYALTY  FEES. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  level  of  revenues 
set  forth  in  this  resolution  include  the  as- 
sumption that  royalty  fees  charged  for 
hardrock  mining  should  be  set  at  an  amount 
that  permits  the  mining  industry  to  remain 
viable  in  the  United  States  and  reflects  the 
economic  realities  of  the  industry,  rather 
than  at  an  amount  that  meets  arbitrary  rev- 
enue targets. 


Mr.  NUNN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18),  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
add  the  following: 

SEC.  .  SENSES  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  CHANGES  IN  INFLA- 
TION ASSUMPTIONS  AND  IN  AS- 
SUMPTIONS REGARDING  FEDERAL 
PAY  INCREASES  ON  SPEN^DING  LEV- 
ELS FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND 
OTHER  FEDERAL  FUNCTIONS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  if  the  estimates  for  inflation  for  fiscal 
years  1994  through  1998  used  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  and 
this  concurrent  resolution  are  too  low.  the 
amounts  for  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  the  national  defense  (050)  and  other  budg- 
et functions  should  be  increased  to  offset  the 
adverse  effects  of  the  higher  inflation;  and 

(2)  if  Congress  does  not  enact  legislation 
freezing  Federal  pay  levels  for  fiscal  year 
1994  and  reducing  the  rates  of  increase  in 
Federal  pay  levels  for  fiscal  years  1995 
through  1997.  as  assumed  for  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  and  this  con- 
current resolution,  there  should  be  appro- 
priate increases  in  the  amounts  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  the  National  Defense 
(050)  and  other  budget  functions  in  this  con- 
current resolution  to  allow  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  the  resulting  increases  in  costs  for  pay. 


BURNS  AMENDMENT  NOS.  190-191 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    BURNS  submitted   two   amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18).  supra,  els  follows: 

A.MEND.MENT  NO.  190 

On  page  2.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18. 
by  $420,000,000. 

On  page  2.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19. 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2. 
by  $460,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4. 
by  $480,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6. 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10. 
by  $420,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  II. 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12. 
by  $460,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13. 
by  $480,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14. 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6, 
by  $420,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7. 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8. 
by  $460,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9, 
by  $480,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11, 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15, 
by  $420,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decresise  the  amount  on  line  16, 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17. 
by  $460,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18. 
by  $480,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19. 
by  $500,000,000. 
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On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1. 
by  J420.000.000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2, 
by  S440.000.000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3. 
by  S460.000.000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4, 
by  J4«0.000.000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5. 
by  S500.000.000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11, 
by  S420,000.000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12. 
by  S440.000.000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13. 
by  S460.000.000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14, 
by  S4ao.0OO.0OO. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15, 
by  S500.000.000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  22. 
by  S42O.0OO.0OO. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23. 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24. 
by  S460.000.000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25. 
by  S4«0.000.000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1, 
by  S500.000.000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7, 
by  $420,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8, 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9. 
by  $460,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10. 
by  $480,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11, 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17. 
by  $420,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18. 
by  $420,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24. 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25, 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6. 
by  $460,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7. 
by  $460,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13. 
by  $480,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14. 
by  $480,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20. 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21, 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  50.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9. 
by  $420,000,000. 

On  page  50.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10. 
by  $2,300,000,000. 

On  page  57.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18. 
by  $420,000,000. 

On  page  57.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19. 
by  $2,300,000,000. 

On  page  71.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13, 
by  $460,000,000. 

On  page  71.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14. 
by  $460,000,000. 

On  page  71.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16. 
by  $480,000,000. 

On  page  71.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17, 
by  $480,000,000. 

On  page  71.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  20. 
by  $500,000,000. 

On  page  71.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  21. 
by  $500,000,000. 

Amendment  No.  191 

On  page  2.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18, 
by  $280,000,000. 


On  page  2.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  19. 

by  $280,000,000. 
On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2, 

by  $294,000,000. 
On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4. 

by  $294,000,000. 
On  page  3,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6. 

by  $309,000,000. 
On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10. 

by  $309,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11, 
by  $324,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12, 
by  $324,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13, 
by  $339,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14, 
by  $339,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  6. 
by  $280,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7, 
by  $280,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8. 
by  $294,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9, 
by  $294,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11, 
by  $309,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15. 
by  $309,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  16. 
by  $324,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17, 
by  $324,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18, 
by  $339,000,000. 

On  pa«e  4.  decrease  the  amount  orf  line  19, 
by  $339,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1, 
by  $280,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  2. 
by  $280,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  3. 
by  $294,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  4, 
by  $294,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  5, 
by  $309,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11, 
by  $309,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  12, 
by  $324,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  13 
by  $324,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  14 
by  $339,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  15, 
by  $339,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  22. 
by  $280,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  23. 
by  $280,000,000. 

On  page  5.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24, 
by  $294,000,000. 

On  page  5,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  25, 
by  $294,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  1. 
by  $309,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  7, 
by  $309,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  8, 
by  $324,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  9, 
by  $324,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  amount  on  line  10. 
by  $339,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  11. 
by  $339,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  17. 
by  $280,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  18, 
by  $280,000,000. 

On  page  41.  decrease  the  amount  on  line  24, 
by  $294,000,000. 


On  page  41.  decrease 
by  $294,000,000. 

On  page  42,  decrease 
by  $309,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease 
by  $309,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease 
by  $324,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease 
by  S324.000.000. 

On  page  42.  decrease 
by  $339,000,000. 

On  page  42.  decrease 
by  $339,000,000. 

On  page  50,  decrease 
by  $280,000,000. 

On  page  50.  decrease 
by  $280,000,000. 

On  page  57,  decrease 
by  $294,000,000. 

On  page  57.  decrease 
by  $294,000,000. 

On  page  71.  decrease 
by  $309,000,000. 

On  page  71.  decrease 
by  $309,000,000. 

On  page  71.  decrease 
by  $324,000,000. 

On  page  71.  decrease 
by  $324,000,000. 

On  page  71.  decrease 
by  $339,000,000. 

On  page  71.  decrease 
by  $339,000,000. 


March  22,  1993 

the  amount  on  line  25, 
the  amount  on  line  6, 
the  amount  on  line  7. 

the  amount  on  line  13. 

the  amount  on  line  14, 

the  amount  on  line  20. 

the  amount  on  line  21, 
the  amount  on  line  9, 

the  amount  on  line  10, 

the  amount  on  line  18, 

the  amount  on  line  19. 

the  amount  on  line  13. 

the  amount  on  line  14, 

the  amount  on  line  16. 

the  amount  on  line  17. 

the  amount  on  line  20. 

the  amount  on  line  21. 


March  22,  1993 
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NUNN  AMENDMENT  NO.  192 
Mr.   NUNN   proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18).  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
add  the  following: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  THE 
CONSISTENCY  OF  IJC VEL  OF  APPRO 
PRIATIONS  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  19B4  AND  THE 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION. 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1994  for 
the  programs,  projects,  activities,  and  au- 
thorities under  budget  functional  category 
050  (national  defense)  should  be  made  at  the 
levels  of  budget  authority  and  outlays  that 
are  provided  for  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  such  functional  category  for  such 
fiscal  year;  and 

(2)  if  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1994 
for  such  programs,  projects,  activities,  and 
authorities  are  less  than  the  levels  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays  that  are  provided  for 
in  this  concurrent  resolution  for  such  func- 
tional category  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  lesser  levels  of  appro- 
priations should  be  used  only  for  reducing 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  of  the  United 
States. 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  193 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    WARNER    proposed   an    amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  18).  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  after  the  table  of  contents  that 
begins  on  line  7.  insert  in  Section  1  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  should  promptly  reconsider  the 
amounts  determined  and  declared  by  the 
Congress  in  this  resolution  to  be  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, new  direct  loan  obligations,  and  new 
primary  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal   years   1994   through   1998  for   the  Na- 


tional Defense  (050)  functional  category,  in 
the  event  of  a  material  change  in  situation 
affecting  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  a  mate- 
rial change  in  situation  affecting  the  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to — 

"(A)  an  attack,  or  events  indicating  the 
significant  potential  for  attack,  on  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  treaty  ally  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Republic  of  Korea; 

"(B)  a  return  to  non-democratic  govern- 
ment in  the  Republic  of  Russia; 

"(C)  a  substantial  deployment  of  United 
States  military  forces  in  support  of  humani- 
tarian or  international  peacekeeping  or 
peacemaking  missions,  including  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia:  or 

"(D)  the  establishment  of  a  government 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  a  nation  now  or  in  the  future  possessing 
the  cajjability  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons 
upon  the  United  States,  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  treaty  ally  of  the 
United  States.". 


WALLOP  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  194 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Burns.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Kempthorne, 
and  Mr.  Bennett)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  18)  supra,  as  follows: 

Page  48.  line  20.  strike  "$125,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$42,000,000"; 

Page  48,  line  21,  strike  "$1,124,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$372,000,000": 

Page  54.  line  20.  strike  "$110,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,000,000": 

Page  54.  line  21.  strike  "$996,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$244,000,000". 

Page  41.  line  16.  strike  "-$3,900,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  -$3,983,000,000": 

Page  41.  line  18.  strike  "-$3,400,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "-$3,483,000,000"; 

Page  41.  line  24.  strike  "-$6,800,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "-$6,924,000,000"; 

Page  41.  line  25.  strike  "-$6,500,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  -  $6,624,000,000"; 

Page  42.  line  6.  strike  "-$8,300,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "-$8,450,000,000": 

Page  42.  line  7.  strike  "-$8,000,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "-$8,150,000,000": 

Page  42.  line  13.  strike  "-$10,400,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "- $10,695,000,000": 

Page  42.  line  14.  strike  "-$10,000,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "-$10,195,000,000"; 

Page  42.  line  20,  strike  "-$10,600,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "-$10,800,000,000": 

Page  42,  line  21,  strike  "-$10,700,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "-$10,900,000,000"; 

Page  71.  line  13.  strike  "$516,900,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$516,750,000,000": 

Page  71.  line  14.  strike  "$544,700,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$644,550,000,000"; 

Page  71,  line  16,  strike  "$527,300,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$527,105,000,000"; 

Page  71.  line  17.  strike  "$543,300,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$543,105,000,000"; 

Page  71.  line  20.  strike  "$644,000,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$543,800,000,000": 

Page  71,  line  21,  strike  "$561,200,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$561,000,000,000": 

Page  16,  line  11.  strike  "$21,200,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$21,283,000,000"; 

Page  16,  line  12.  strike  "$21,600,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$21,683,000,000"; 

Page  16.  line  19.  strike  "$23,000,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$23,124,000,000"; 


Page  16.  line  20.  strike  • 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$22 

Page  17.  line  2.  strike  • 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$23 

Page  17.  line  3,  strike  ' 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "S22 

Page  17.  line  10.  strike  • 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$24 

Page  17.  line  11.  strike  • 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$23 

Page  17.  line  18.  strike  ' 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$24 

Page  17,  line  19,  strike  ■ 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$23 


$21,900,000,000"  and 
024.000.000": 
$23,600,000,000"  and 
750.000.000"; 
•$22,600,000,000" 
.750.000.000"; 
$24,600,000,000" 
.795.000.000"; 
$23,300,000,000" 
.495,000.000"; 
■$24,500,000,000"  and 
.700.000,000"; 
■$23,600,000,000"  and 
700.000,000-. 


On  i>age  71,  line  21.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$330,000,000. 


and 


and 


and 


KEMPTHORNE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  195 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  KEMPTHORNE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Faircloth.  Mr.  Gregg,  and  Mr. 
CovERDELL)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18), 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$569,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  2,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$504,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  3,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$441,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$375,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  6.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$307,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  II.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$569,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$504,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$441,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$375,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  15,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$307,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  22.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$516,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  23.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$503,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$463,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  25.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$398,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$330,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$616,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$503,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$463,000,000. 

On  page  37.  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$441,000,000. 

On  page  37.  line  15.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$463,000,000. 

On  page  37.  line  21.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$375,000,000. 

On  page  37.  line  22,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$398,000,000. 

On  page  38,  line  3,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$307,000,000. 

On  page  38.  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$330,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$441,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$463,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  16.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$375,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  17.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$398,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  20,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$307,000,000. 


BROWN  AMENDMENT  NO.  196 

Mr.  BROWN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18).  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  5.  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,324,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  2.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,708,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  3.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,031,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,938,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  5.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,947,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,324,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,708,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,031,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,938,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  15.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,947,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  22.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,793,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  23.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,087,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,225,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  25.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,161,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  I.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,970,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
SI. 793.000.000. 

On  page  6.  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,087,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,225,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,161,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  II.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,970,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  17.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,793,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,087,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,225,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  20.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,161,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  21.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S2.970.000.000. 

On  page  7.  line  I.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,793,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  2.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,087,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  3.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,226,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S3. 161 .000.000. 

On  page  7.  line  5.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,970,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,793,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$5,880,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$10,105,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  II.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$13,266,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  12,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$16,236,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,793,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,087,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,225,000,000. 
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On  page  8.  line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S3. 161 .000.000. 

On  page  8.  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S2.970.000.000. 

On  page  41.  line  17.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S2.324.000.000. 

On  page  41.  line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,793,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S4.70e.000.000. 

On  page  41.  line  25.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,087,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  6,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,031,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,225,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,938,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,161,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  20.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,947,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  21,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,970,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,031,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$4,225,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  16,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,938,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,161,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  20.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,947,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  21.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,970,000,000. 


CRAIG  (AND  OTHERS)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  197 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  CRAIG  (for  himself.  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  McCain, 
and  Mr.  Faircloth)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  18),  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  1,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$460,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  2,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$170,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  3,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$470,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$480,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  5,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$500,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$460,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$470,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$470,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$480,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  15.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$500,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  22,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  23,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$560,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$750,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  25.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$850,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  1,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$930,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$560,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S7SO.000.000. 


On  page  6,  line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$850,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$930,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$560,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 

rso.ooo.ooo. 

On  page  6,  line  20,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$850,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  21,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S930.000.000. 

On  page  7,  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  2.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$560,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  3.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$750,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  4,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S850,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  5,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$930,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$760,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,510,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$2,360,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  12,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,290,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  8,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$560,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$750,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$850,000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$930,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  17.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$460,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$470,000,000. 

On  page  41,  line  25,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$560,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  6,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$470,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$750,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$480,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$850,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  20.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$500,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  21.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$930,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$470,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$750,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  16,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$480,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$850,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  20,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$500,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  21,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$930,000,000. 


On  page  10.  line  4, 
$3,000,000,000. 

On  page  10.  line  5. 
$1,400,000,000. 

On  page  10.  line  11. 
$5,200,000,000. 

On  page  10.  line  12. 
SI. 900.000.000. 

On  page  10.  line  18. 
$12,400,000,000. 

On  page  10.  line  19. 
$7,900,000,000. 

On  page  10,  line  25. 
$22,600,000,000. 

On  page  11.  line  1. 
$24,100,000,000. 

On  page  11,  line  7, 
$24,200,000,000. 

On  page  11.  line  8, 
$21,800,000,000. 

On  page  41,  line  17, 
-$3,000,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  18. 
-$1,400,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  24. 

-  $5,200,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  25. 
-$1,900,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  6. 
-$12,400,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  7, 
-$7,900,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  13, 

-  $22,600,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  14, 
-$24,100,000,000. 
On  page  42,  line  20. 

-  $24,200,000,000. 

On  page  42,  line  21, 
-$21,800,000,000. 
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DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  198 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr.  Coats) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18).  supra, 
as  follows: 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  199 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18).  supra,  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .    SENSE    OF    THE    SENATE    CONCERNING 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH. 

la)  FrNDiNGS.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing; 

(1)  The  United  States  has  built  an  impres- 
sive biomedical  enterprise  over  the  past  200 
years.  Today  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  boasts  the  world's  largest  research 
hospital,  supports  medical  research  in  nearly 
1.700  institutions  throughout  the  country, 
and  has  supported  the  work  of  more  than 
half  of  the  100  scientists  who  have  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  of  Medicine  and 
Physiology  since  World  War  II. 

(2)  The  fruits  of  this  enterprise  have  en- 
riched the  lives  of  millions  of  individuals  by 
improving  human  health,  reducing  disabil- 
ity, increasing  productivity  and  enhancing 
the  quality  of  life  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

(3)  These  achievements  are  due.  in  large 
measure,  to  the  strong  Federal  support  for 
this  publioprivate  partnership.  Appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  more  than  doubled  over  the  past  dec- 
ade. This  resolve  has  enabled  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  fund  over  29.000  re- 
search grants  and  to  train  nearly  14.300  re- 
search scientists  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(4)  The  biomedical  sciences  have  entered 
an  era  of  unprecedented  opportunity  that  of- 
fers promise  of  developing  the  means  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  diseases  which  have  long  af- 


flicted humankind,  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
health  care,  and  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  our  Nation  and  its  citizens. 

(5)  Biomedical  research  creates  new  treat- 
ments, new  products,  new  jobs  and  new  in- 
dustries. Investments  in  basic  and  clinical 
research  have  provided  a  firm  foundation  for 
advancements  in  biotechnology,  pharma- 
ceuticals and  medical  devices.  In  the  bio- 
technology industry  alone,  sales  totaling 
$6,000,000,000  in  1992  are  expected  to  reach 
$60,000,000,000  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

(6)  Assuring  stable  economic  growth  for 
the  future  requires  that  Federal  resources  be 
allocated  to  segments  of  our  economy  which 
consistently  have  provided  a  good  return. 
For  each  dollar  invested,  medical  research 
has  returned  up  to  $13. 

(7)  Fostering  economic  growth  also  re- 
quires that  an  effective  strategy  be  devel- 
oped to  control  the  growth  in  health  care 
costs,  which  in  1992  represented  14  percent  of 
the  Gross  Domestic  Product  and  is  projected 
to  reach  18  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

(8)  Sustained  support  for  the  continuum  of 
medical  research,  which  begins  at  the  bench, 
proceeds  to  clinical  application  and  treat- 
ment outcome  evaluation,  and  culminates  in 
the  prevention,  treatment  and  cure  of  dis- 
eases is  an  essential  ingredient  for  reducing 
health  care  costs  and  maintaining  the  high 
quality  of  care. 

(b)  Se.nse  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Congress  maintain  its 
strong  commitment  to  medical  research  by 
embarking  upon  a  sustained  investment 
strategy  in  health  research  and  development 
over  the  next  5  years  and  that  support  for 
the  continuum  of  medical  research  should  be 
a  central  feature  in  any  plan  to  reform  the 
United  States  health  care  system. 


COHEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  200 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  COHEN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18). 
supra,  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  EN- 
HANCED RESCISSION  AUTHORITV 
INCLUDING  TAX  EXPENDITURES 
AND  DIRECT  SPENDING. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  granted  expedited  rescission 
authority  over  items  of  appropriation,  tax 
expenditures,  and  direct  spending.  The  expe- 
dited authority  should  provide  that — 

(1)  Congress  would  be  required  to  vote  on 
rescission  requests;  within  20  days: 

(2)  rescinded  funds  would  be  used  to  reduce 
the  deficit;  and 

(3)  the  new  authority  would  expire  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  103d  Congress. 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  201 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18).  supra,  as  follows; 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.    .    SENSE    OF    THE    SENATE    CONCERNING 
MEDICAL  RESEARCH. 

(A)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  The  United  States  has  built  an  impres- 
sive biomedical  enterprise  over  the  past  200 
years.    Today    the    National    Institutes    of 


Health  boasts  the  world's  largest  research 
hospital,  supports  medical  research  in  nearly 
1.700  institutions  throughout  the  country, 
and  has  supported  the  work  of  more  than 
half  of  the  100  scientists  who  have  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  of  Medicine  and 
Physiology  since  World  War  II. 

(2)  The  fruits  of  this  enterprise  have  en- 
riched the  lives  of  millions  of  individuals  by 
improving  human  health,  reducing  disabil- 
ity, increasing  productivity  and  enhancing 
the  quality  of  life  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

(3)  These  achievements  are  due.  in  large 
measure,  to  the  strong  Federal  support  for 
this  public/ private  partnership.  Appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  more  than  doubled  over  the  past  dec- 
ade. This  resolve  has  enabled  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  fund  over  29.000  re- 
search grants  and  to  train  nearly  14.300  re- 
search scientists  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

(4)  The  biomedical  sciences  have  entered 
an  era  of  unprecedented  opportunity  that 
offer  promise  of  developing  the  means  to  pre- 
vent or  cure  diseases  which  have  long  af- 
flicted humankind,  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
health  care,  and  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  our  Nation  and  its  citizens. 

(B)  Biomedical  research  creates  new  treat- 
ments, new  products,  new  jobs  and  new  in- 
dustries. Investments  in  basic  and  clinical 
research  have  provided  a  firm  foundation  for 
advancements  in  biotechnology,  pharma- 
ceuticals and  medical  devices.  In  the  bio- 
technology industry  alone,  sales  totaling 
S6.000.000.000  in  1992  are  expected  to  reach 
$60,000,000,000  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

(6)  Assuring  stable  economic  growth  for 
the  future  required  that  Federal  resources  be 
allocated  to  segments  of  our  economy  which 
consistently  have  provided  a  good  return. 
For  each  dollar  invested,  medical  research 
has  returned  up  to  $13. 

(7)  Fostering  economic  growth  also  re- 
quires that  an  effective  strategy  be  devel- 
oped to  control  the  growth  in  health  care 
costs,  which  in  1992  represented  14  percent  of 
the  Gross  Domestic  Product  and  is  projected 
to  reach  18  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

(8)  Sustained  support  for  the  continuum  of 
medical  research,  which  begins  at  the  bench, 
proceeds  to  clinical  application  and  treat- 
ment outcome  evaluation,  and  culminates  in 
the  prevention,  treatment  and  cure  of  dis- 
eases is  an  essential  ingredient  for  reducing 
health  care  costs  and  maintaining  the  high 
quality  of  care. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Senate.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  budget  authority  and 
outlay  totals  set  forth  in  this  resolution  as- 
sume that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  will  make  every  effort  to 
embark  upon  a  sustained  investment  strat- 
egy in  health  research  and  development  over 
the  next  5  years  and  that  support  for  the 
continuum  of  medical  research  should  be  a 
central  feature  in  any  plan  to  reform  the 
United  States  health  care  system. 


assumes  that  the  Women.  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren (WIC)  program  will  be  funded  at  the 
level  requested  by  the  President  for  fiscal 
year  1998. 


LEAHY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  202 

Mr.  LEAHY  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray. Mrs.  BOXER,  and  Mr,  Akaka)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18).  supra,  as 
follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution  in- 
sert the  following: 

SEC.    .ASSUMPTIONS. 

In  setting  forth  the  budget  authority  and 
outlay  amounts  in  this  resolution.  Congress 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  203 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  McCain, 
and  Mr.  CJORTON)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18).  supra,  as  follows; 

On  page  2,  line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$585,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  2.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  4,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  6,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  II.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$585,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  6,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$585,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  15.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  16.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$585,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
SI. 406.000.000. 

On  page  4,  line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  2,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$585,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  3.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  5,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  12,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$585,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  15,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  22.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  23.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$585,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  24,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  35,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$1,406,000,000. 
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On  page  6. 
SI  .406.000.000. 

On  page  6. 
SI  17.000.000. 

On  page  6. 
$585,000,000. 

On  page  6, 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  6. 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  6. 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  41. 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  41. 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  41. 
S385.000.000. 

On  page  41. 
$585,000,000. 

On  page  42, 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  42. 
$1,053,000,000. 

On  page  42. 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  42. 
SI. 406. 000.000. 

On  page  42. 
SI  .406.000.000. 

On  page  42. 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  30. 
$117,000,000. 

On  page  50. 
$4,567,000,000. 

On  page  57. 
SI  17.000.000. 

On  page  57. 
$4,567,000,000. 

On  page  71. 
$1,033,000,000. 

On  page  71. 
SI  .053.000.000. 

On  page  71. 
SI  .406.000.000. 

On  page  71. 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  71. 
$1,406,000,000. 

On  page  71. 
$1,406,000,000. 


line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  8,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  17.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  24,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  25,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  6,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  20,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  21,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  19,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  16,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  20.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  21,  decrease  the  amount  by 


Page  42.  line  7.  strike  •- $8,000,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '  -$8.094.000.000", 

Page  42.  line  13.  strike  •■-$10,400,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "-$10,546,000,000": 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  204 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Chafee,  and  Mr.  Smith) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18).  supra,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  line  19,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

line  2,  decrease  the  amount  by 


line  4,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  6,  decrease  the  amount  by 


On  page  3, 
S120.000.000. 

On  page  3, 
S216.00O.O0O. 

On  page  3, 
S288.000.000. 

On  page  3.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

Page  41.   line   16.   strike   "-$3,900,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "-$3,940,000,000"; 

Pa^e  41.    line   18.   strike   "-$3,400,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "-$3,440,000,000"; 

Page   41.    line   24.    strike    "-$6,800,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  " -$6,868,000,000"; 

Page  41.   line   25.   strike   "-$6,500,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "-$6,568,000,000"; 

Page  42.  line  6.  strike  "-$8,300,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ' -$8,394,000,000"; 


Page  42.  line  14.  strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ' 

Page  42.  line  20.  strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ' 

Page  42.  line  21.  strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  • 

Page  71.   line   13.   strike 


"-$10,000,000,000" 
■-$10,146,000,000"; 
•■-$10.600.000.000' 

-  $10.745.000.000- •; 
••- $10,700,000,000  • 
•-$10,845,000,000": 

"$516.900.000.000- 


and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$516,806,000,000"; 

Page  71.  line  14.  strike  ■•$544.700.000.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$544,606,000,000": 

Page  71,  line  16.  strike  ••$527.300.000.000 ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$527,154,000,000  "; 

Page  71.  line  17.  strike  ••$543.300.000.000^ 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$543, 154.000.000'; 

Page  71.  line  20.  strike  ■$544,000,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•$543,855,000,000  ": 

Page  71.  line  21.  strike  ■$561,200,000,000  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$561 .055.000.000' •; 

Page  16.  line  11.  strike  ••$21,200,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ^^$21. 240.000.000  ": 

Page  16.  line  12.  strike  •$21,600,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  • '$21 .640.000.000' ': 

Page  16.  line  19.  strike  ••$23.000.000.000'"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$23,075,000,000"; 

Page  16.  line  20.  strike  •■$21.900.000.000'^  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$21,975,000,000  "; 

Page  17.  line  2.  strike  "$23,600,000,000  '  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •  -$23.709.000.000 '■; 

Page  17.  line  3.  strike  ■■$22.600.000.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ^^$22. 709.000.000  ": 

Page  17,  line  10,  strike  ■•$24,600,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$24,778,000,000  "; 

Page  17.  line  11.  strike  ••$23.300.000.000"'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$23,478,000,000  ": 

Page  17.  line  18.  strike  ••$24.500.000.000^  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$24,678,000,000  "; 

Page  17.  line  19.  strike  ••$23,500,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$23,678,000,000'; 

Page  37,  line  7,  strike  •$13,600,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$13,593,000,000  "; 

Page  37.  line  8.  strike  ••$14.900.000.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$13,593,000,000"; 

Page  37,  line  14,  strike  •$414,500,000,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$14,485,000,000  "; 

Page  37,  line  15,  strike  ••$14,900,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$14.885.000.000^"; 

Page  37.  line  21.  strike  ■■$15,100,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■$15,068,000,000"; 

Page  37.  line  22.  strike  ••$15,300,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$15,268,000,000  "; 

Page  38.  line  3.  strike  •$15,500,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$13,467,000,000  ": 

Page  38.  line  4.  strike  ■•$15.700.000.000''  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■•$15,667,000,000"; 

On  page  3.  line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$120,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$216,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$288,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  8,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$120,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$216,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$288,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  16,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$120,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$216,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$288,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  2.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  i>age  5.  line  3,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$120,000,000. 


On  page  5,  line  4.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$216,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  5.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$288,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  12,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$120,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$216,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  15,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$288,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  23,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  24,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$120,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  25,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$216,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  1,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$288,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  8,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$120,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$216,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$288,000,000. 

On  page  41.  line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  41,  line  25,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  6.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$120,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$120,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  13.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$216,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$216,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  20.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$288,000,000. 

On  page  42.  line  21,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$288,000,000. 

On  page  50,  line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$648,000,000. 

On  pape  57.  line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$648,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$120,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$120,000,000. 

On  page  71,  lines  16  and  17,  decrease  the 
amounts  by  $216,000,000. 

On  page  71,  lines  20  and  21.  decrease  the 
amounts  by  $288,000,000. 


Page  42,  line  7,  strike  "- $8,000,000,000-  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•  -  8.094,000,000'-: 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  205 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Craig)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  18),  supra,  as  follows: 

Page  48.  line  20.  strike  "125.000.000  ■  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  ••85.000.000^-: 

Page  48.  line  21.  strike  "$1. 124.000.000'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$631,000,000": 

Page  54.  line  20.  strike  ••$110,000,000  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$70,000,000": 

Page  54.  line  21.  strike  ■•$996,000,000  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$503,000,000": 

Page  41.  line  16.  strike  ■•-$3,900,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■'-$3,940,000,000'-; 

Page  41.  line  18.  strike  •-$3,400,000,000-- 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•  -$3,440,000,000  "; 

Page  41.  line  24.  strike  ••-6.800.000.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••-$6,868,000,000"; 

Page  41.  line  25.  strike  • -$6.500.000.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •'-$6,568,000,000--; 

Page  42.  line  6,  strike  '•-8.300.000,000--  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  -$8,394,000,000"; 


••-$10,400,000,000" 
•-$10,546,000,000""; 
••-$10,000,000,000" 
•-$10,146,000,000-': 
■•-$10,600,000,000" 
•-$10,745,000,000": 
••-$10,700,000,000" 
•-$10,845,000,000": 
••$316,900,000,000- 


Page  42.   line  13,  strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

Page  42,  line  14,  strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

Page  42,   line  20,  strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

Page  42,   line  21,  strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  • 

Page   71,    line   13,   strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$516,806,000,000"; 

Page   71,    line    14,   strike    "$544,700,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$544,606,000,000"; 

Page   71.   line   16.   strike   "$527,300,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$527,154,000,000": 

Page   71,    line    17,   strike   '"$543,300,000,000"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$543,154,000,000": 

Page   71.    line   20.   strike   '•$544,000,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$543,855,000,000"-; 

Page   71.    line   21.   strike    •$361,200,000,000"- 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$561,055,000,000"; 

Page  16,  line  11,  strike  ••$21,200,000,000--  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$21,240,000,000-; 

Page  16.  line  12.  strike  ••$21,600,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$21,640,000,000"; 

Page  16.  line  19.  strike  "•$23,000,000,000" 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$23.075.000.000"": 

Page  16.  line  20.  strike  ••$21,900,000,000^" 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$21,975,000,000"; 

Page  17.  line  2.  strike  ••$23,600,000,000"- 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$23,709,000,000"; 

Page  17.  line  3.  strike  ••$22.600.000.000'" 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•$22,709,000,000  ": 

Page  17,  line  10,  strike  ••$24,600,000,000"- 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  •$24,778,000,000  ": 

Page  17.  line  11,  strike  "$23,300,000,000-- 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$23.478.000.000' ": 

Page  17.  line  18.  strike  "$24,500,000,000" 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$24,678,000,000"; 

Page  17.  line  19.  strike  "•$23,500,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$23,678,000,000"; 

Page  37,  line  7,  strike  •'$13,600,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$13,593,000,000": 

Page  37.  line  8.  strike  "$14,900,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$13,593,000,000": 

Page   37.    line    14.   strike   "$414,300,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•$14.485.000. 000"'; 

Page  37.  line  15.  strike  "$14,900,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$14.885.000.000-; 

Page  37.  line  21.  strike  "$15,100,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$15,068,000,000"; 

Page  37.  line  22.  strike  "$15,300,000,000- 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$15,268,000,000"; 

Page  38.  line  3,  strike  ■$15,500,000,000- 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,467,000,000"; 

Page  38,  line  4,  strike    "$15,700,000,000" 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$15,667,000,000-; 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  206 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18),  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
SEC.    .ASSUMPTIONS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  budg- 
et authority  and  outlay  totals  set  forth  in 
this  resolution  assume  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  will  make 
every  effort  to  embark  upon  a  sustained  in- 
vestment strategy  in  health  research  and  de- 
velopment over  the  next  5  years  and  that 
support  for  the  continuum  of  medical  re- 
search should  be  a  central  feature  in  any 
plan  to  reform  the  United  States  health  care 
system. 


BROWN  AMENDMENTS  NOS, 
AND  208 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
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Mr.  BROWN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18).  supra;  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  207 

On  page  5.  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  2,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  3,  decrease  the  amount  bv 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  4,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  5,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  12,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  15,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  22.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$0. 

On  page  5.  line  23,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$94,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  25.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$0. 

On  page  6.  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$0. 

On  page  6,  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$94,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$0. 

On  page  6.  line  17.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$0. 

On  page  6.  line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  19,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$94,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  20.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  21.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$0. 

On  page  7.  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$0. 

On  page  7.  line  2,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  3.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$118,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  4,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$121,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  5,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$121,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  8,  decrease  the  amount  by 
SO. 

On  page  7,  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$94,000,000. 

On  page  7,  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  12,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$0. 

On  page  8,  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$0. 

On  page  8,  line  8,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$94,000,000. 

On  page  8,  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,000,000. 
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On  page  8,  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$0. 

On  page  36,  line  25,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  37,  line  1,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$0. 

On  pa^re  37.  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  37.  line  8,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$24,000,000. 

On  page  37,  line  14,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  37.  line  15.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$94,000,000. 

On  page  37.  line  21,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  37.  line  22.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,000,000. 

On  page  38.  line  3,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S29.000.000. 

On  page  38.  line  4,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$0. 

On  page  71,  line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$94,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  16.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$3,000,000. 

On  page  71,  line  20,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$29,000,000. 

On  page  71.  line  21,  decrease  the  amount  by 
SO. 

A.MENDMENT  NO.  208 

On  page  5,  line  1,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$60,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  2,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$65,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  3,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$72,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  4,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$78,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  S,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$86,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$60,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  12,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$63,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$72,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$78,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  15,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$86,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  22,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$60,000,000. 

On  page  5,  line  23,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$65,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$72,000,000. 

On  page  5.  line  25.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$78,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  1.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$86,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$60,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$63,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$72,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$78,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  11,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$86,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  17.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$60,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  18,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$65,000,000. 

On  page  6.  line  19,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$72,000,000. 

On  page  6,  line  20,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$78,000,000. 
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On  page  6.  line  21.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S86.000.000. 

On  page  7.  line  1,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S60.000.000. 

On  page  7,  line  2.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S65.000.000. 

On  page  7,  line  3.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S72.000.000. 

On  page  7,  line  4,  decrease  the  amount  by 

rs.ooo.ooo. 

On  page  7,  line  5.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S86.000.000. 

On  page  7.  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S60.000.000. 

On  page  7,  line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S125.000.000. 

On  page  7,  line  10,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S197.000.000. 

On  page  7.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S27S.000.000. 

On  page  7,  line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S361 .000.000. 

On  page  8.  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S60.000.000. 

On  page  8.  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S65.000.000. 

On  page  8.  line  9.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S72.000.000. 

On  page  8.  line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S78.000.000. 

On  page  8,  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S86.000.000. 

On  page  30.  line  24.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S60.000.000. 

On  page  30,  line  25.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S60.000.000. 

On  page  31.  line  6.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S65.000.000. 

On  page  31.  line  7.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S66.000.000. 

On  page  31.  line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S72.000.000. 

On  page  31,  line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$72,000,000. 

On  page  31,  line  20.  decrease  the  amount  by 
S78.000.000. 

On  page  31.  line  21,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S78.000.000. 

On  page  32,  line  2,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S86.000.000. 

On  page  32,  line  3,  decrease  the  amount  by 
S86.000.000. 

On  page  49.  line  22.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$60,000,000. 

On  page  49.  line  23,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$361,000,000. 

On  page  57,  line  7,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$60,000,000. 

On  page  57.  line  8.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$361,000,000. 


GORTON (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  209 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bond. 
Mr.  LoTT.  and  Mr.  Cochran)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  18).  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2.  line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  2.  line  19,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$64,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  2,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$127.(XX),000. 

On  page  3,  line  4,  decrease  the  amount  by 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  6.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$329,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  11.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$64,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  12.  decrease  the  amount  by 
$127,000,000. 


On  pa^  3. 

line  13, 

$251,000,000. 

On  pa«e  3. 

line  14. 

s:{vw,ooo.ooo. 

On  page  4. 

line  6, 

$19,000,000. 

On  page  4, 

line  7. 

$64,000,000. 

On  page  4. 

line  8, 

$127,000,000. 

On  page  4, 

line  9. 

$251,000,000. 

On  page  4. 

line  11. 

$329,000,000. 

On  page  4, 

line  15, 

$19,000,000. 

On  page  4, 

line  16, 

$64,000,000. 

On  page  4, 

line  17, 

$127,000,000. 

On  page  4, 

line  18, 

$251,000,000. 

On  page  4, 

line  19. 

$329,000,000. 

On  page  5. 

line  1, 

$19,000,000. 

On  page  5. 

line  2, 

$65,000,000. 

On  page  5, 

line  3, 

$127,000,000. 

On  page  5, 

line  4, 

$251,000,000. 

On  page  5, 

line  5. 

$329,000,000. 

On  page  5, 

line  11, 

$19,000,000. 

On  page  5, 

line  12, 

$64,000,000. 

On  page  5, 

line  13, 

$127,000,000. 

On  page  5, 

line  14, 

$251,000,000. 

On  page  5, 

line  15, 

$329,000,000. 

On  page  5. 

line  22. 

$19,000,000. 

On  page  5. 

line  23. 

$64,000,000. 

On  page  5, 

line  24. 

$127,000,000. 

On  page  5, 

line  25, 

$251,000,000. 

On  page  6. 

line  1, 

$329,000,000. 

On  page  6. 

line  7. 

$19,000,000. 

On  page  6. 

line  8. 

$64,000,000. 

On  page  6, 

line  9, 

$127,000,000. 

On  page  6, 

line  10. 

$251,000,000. 

On  page  6, 

line  11. 

$329,000,000. 

On  page  41, 

line  17, 

$19,000,000. 

On  page  41. 

line  18, 

$19,000,000. 

On  page  41. 

line  24, 

$64,000,000. 

On  page  41, 

line  25, 

$64,000,000. 

On  page  42. 

line  6, 

$127,000,000. 

On  page  42, 

line  7, 

$127,000,000. 

On  page  42. 

line  13. 

$251,000,000. 

On  page  42. 

line  14. 

$251,000,000. 

On  page  42. 

line  20. 

$329,000,000. 

On  page  42. 

line  21. 

$329,000,000. 

decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decreetse  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 
decrease  the  amount  by 


On  page  SO, 
S19.000.000. 

On  page  SO, 
$790,000,000. 

On  page  57. 
$19,000,000. 

On  page  57, 
$790,000,000. 

On  page  71. 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  71, 
$127,000,000. 

On  page  71. 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  71. 
$251,000,000. 

On  page  71, 
$329,000,000. 

On  page  71, 
$329,000,000. 
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line  9,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  10.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  18.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  19.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  13,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  14.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  16.  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  17,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  20,  decrease  the  amount  by 
line  21.  decrease  the  amount  by 
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PRESSLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  210 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Coats,  and 
Mr.  Kempthorne)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  18),  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  REGARDING  TAX- 
ATION OF  SMALL  BUSINESSES,  FAM- 
ILY FARMS,  AND  FAMILY  RANCHERS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  reve- 
nue increase  set  forth  in  this  concurrent  res- 
olution assume  a  tax  rate  on  Income  gen- 
erated by  small  businesses,  family  farms,  or 
family  ranches  (regardless  of  the  manner  by 
which  such  businesses,  farms,  and  ranches 
are  organized)  above  the  highest  corporate 
tax  rate. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMrrTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  that  the  hearing 
scheduled  before  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  on  S.  447, 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  Fed- 
eral policies  with  respect  to  those  ter- 
ritories under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  been 
postponed.  The  hearing  was  originally 
scheduled  to  take  place  on  March  30. 
1993,  at  2:30  p.m..  and  will  be  resched- 
uled at  a  future  date. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Allen  Stayman  of  the  committee 
staff  at  202-224-7866. 

JOINT  COM.MITTEE  ON  PRINTING 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  will  hold  an  organi- 
zational meeting  on  Wednesday,  March 
24.  1993,  at  11  a.m.  in  SR-301. 


stances.  Research  and  Development, 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
March  22.  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.,  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  current  hydrogen/re- 
newable energy  programs  to  receive 
testimony  regarding  the  interface  be- 
tween these  programs  and  existing  en- 
vironmental regulation,  emerging  envi- 
ronmental technologies,  and  pending 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMnTEE  ON  TOXIC  SUBSTANCES, 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.   SASSER.   Mr.    President,   I  ask 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Toxic  Sub- 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BIELARUSIAN  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

•  Ms.  MOSELEY-BRAUN.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  March  21.  1993.  the  Bielarusian 
Coordinating  Committee  of  Chicago 
will  observe  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Bielarus,  and  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Bielarusian  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee of  Chicago. 

Bielarusian-Americans  in  my  State 
and  across  this  Nation  are  happy  that 
the  country  of  their  ancestry — 
Bielarus — is  now  free  and  independent. 

Bielarus  has  a  long  history  of  domi- 
nation by  other  powers,  but  has  never 
lost  its  desire  for  independence.  From 
the  13th  to  18th  century,  Bielarus  was 
controlled  by  the  Polish-Lithuanian 
state;  it  then  came  under  the  Tsarist 
rule.  A  short-lived  Bielarusian  Repub- 
lic existed  in  1918,  until  the  invading 
Red  Army  imposed  Communist  rule. 

The  collapse  of  communism  in  East- 
em  Europe  and  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  has  led  to  dramatic  new  gains 
for  those  seeking  freedom  from  Soviet 
domination,  and  Bielarus  had  declared 
its  independence  on  August  25,  1991. 

The  steps  made  by  Bielarus  on  the 
road  to  democracy  are  still  fragile,  Mr. 
President.  The  country  is  one  of  the 
most  conservative  in  terms  of  political 
and  economic  development.  I  look  for- 
ward to  observing  the  changes  regard- 
ing religious  rights,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  building  of  a  free-market 
economy,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  building 
of  a  real  democratic  process  that  in- 
cludes stronger  democratically  ori- 
ented political  parties,  free  elections, 
and  a  strong  commitment  to  basic 
human  rights  and  freedoms. 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Bielarusian-Amer- 
ican  community  in  Chicago  in  honor  of 
this  anniversary,  and  I  wish  them  great 
success  in  their  efforts  and  their  com- 
mitment to  their  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Bielarus.* 


SUPPORT  OF  S.  88,  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1993 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  88,  legislation  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Lugar, 
to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  to  remove  the  requirement  that 
school  lunch  programs  offer  whole 
milk  to  students. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  are 
struggling  to  figure  out  how  to  slow 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  health  care  in 
this  country.  Soaring  health  care  costs 
are  sapping  our  businesses,  driving  up 
the  deficit,  and  leaving  millions  of 
Americans  without  access  to  needed 
services.  Unfortunately,  while  we  all 
agree  that  something  must  be  done 
about  this  problem,  there  is  little 
agreement  as  to  what  that  something 
is.  One  principle  on  which  there  is 
widespread  agreement,  however,  is  that 
if  we  are  to  arrest  the  growth  in  health 
care  spending,  we  need  to  place  far 
greater  emphasis  on  promoting  good 
health  and  less  on  treating  bad  health. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  join  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  88.  Nutrition  experts 
agree  that  diet  and  health  go  hand  in 
hand.  According  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's 1988  Report  on  Nutrition  and 
Health,  the  chief  dietary  problem 
among  Americans  today  is  the  over- 
consumption  of  foods  that  are  high  in 
fat.  High  fat  diets  contribute  substan- 
tially to  a  greater  incidence  of  heart 
disease,  high  blood  pressure,  stroke,, 
and  obesity,  and  in  turn,  to  our  Na- 
tion's ever  increasing  health  care 
expenditures. 

It  is  also  widely  acknowledged  that 
the  dietary  habits  we  develop  as  chil- 
dren tend  to  shape  our  adult  eating 
patterns.  Thus,  children  with  high  fat 
diets  are  likely  to  become  adults  with 
high  fat  diets.  Conversely,  children 
with  healthful  diets  tend  to  continue 
those  habits  as  adults. 

Given  all  we  know  about  the  link  be- 
tween nutrition  and  health,  one  would 
think  that  our  national  school  lunch 
program,  which  serves  25  million  stu- 
dents, would  make  every  effort  to  help 
children  develop  healthy  habits  to  last 
a  lifetime. 

Ironically,  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  we  currently  require 
schools  which  participate  in  the  Fed- 
eral school  lunch  program  to  offer 
whole  milk  as  well  as  unflavored 
lowfat  milk  to  students — despite  the 
fact  that  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for 
Americans,  published' jointly  by  USDA 
and  HHS,  recommend  that  people  over 
age  2  drink  skim  or  lowfat  milk,  which 
contain  significantly  smaller  amounts 
of  fat. 

S.  88  would  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  take  the  decision 
about  what  kind  of  milk  to  serve  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  place  it  where  it  belongs — in  the 
hands    of   local    school    lunch    profes- 


sionals. Under  this  legislation,  school 
lunch  programs  would  remain  free  to 
offer  whole  milk  if  they  so  desire,  but 
no  longer  would  they  be  required  to 
do  so. 

Granted,  this  is  not  a  monumental 
change,  but  it  is  a  common  sense  one. 
Developing  healthful  eating  habits 
among  our  citizens  should  be  a  primary 
component  of  our  efforts  to  arrest  the 
growth  in  health  care  costs.  What  bet- 
ter time  to  foster  those  habits  than 
when  our  youngsters  are  in  school. 

I  congratulate  my  good  friend  Sen- 
ator Lugar  for  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion, and  urge  my  coUea^rues  to  join  as 
cosponsors.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER 
CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  HORTON 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  a  dear  colleague  of 
mine,  former  Congressman  Frank  Hor- 
ton,  and  to  extend  to  him  my  best 
wishes  on  behalf  of  myself  and  our 
great  State  of  New  York. 

Congressman  Horton  is  a  great  man 
and  is  the  epitome  of  the  "all  around 
good  guy".  He  is  a  native  of  Texas  and 
attended  Louisiana  State  University 
and  Cornell  University  Law  School.  He 
then  married  Marjorie  Wilcox  of  New 
York,  and  together  they  had  two  sons. 
Mr.  Horton  began  to  practice  law  in 
Rochester,  after  being  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  in  1947.  He  became  ex- 
tremely active  in  civil  defense  and  Boy 
Scout  work,  and  served  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Rochester  Community 
Baseball.  Inc..  and  vice  president  of  the 
International  Baseball  League.  He 
later  decided  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  city  council  of  Rochester,  and  en- 
tered national  politics  as  a  Congress- 
man when  he  was  elected  as  a  Repub- 
lican to  the  88th  Congress.  There,  he 
served  as  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Mr.  Horton 
has  also  traveled  across  the  world  as  an 
investigative  missionary  for  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  International  Nar- 
cotics Control.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  task  force  on  International 
Economic  Policy  and  dean  of  the  New 
York  Republican  delegation.  He  was  so 
well-respected  among  his  peers  and  fel- 
low New  Yorkers  that  he  was  reelected 
to  each  succeeding  Congress  after  1962. 
He  retired  after  the  lOBd  Congress  and 
is  now  residing  in  Rochester.  New 
Yorkers  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
such  an  outstanding  man  to  serve  them 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  wish  him  well  in  the  years  to 
come.  I  salute  him  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  New  York  and  to  our  country.* 


SENATE  QUARTERLY  MAIL  COSTS 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  318  of  Public  Law 
101-520,  I  am  submitting  the  summary 
tabulations  of  Senate  mass  mail  costs 
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for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1993, 
that  is  the  period  of  October  1,  1992 
through  December  31.  1992,  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RECORD,  along  with  the  quar- 
terly statement  from  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  setting  forth  the  Senate's  total 
postage  costs  for  the  quarter. 
The  tabulations  follow: 

SENATE  QUARTERLY  MASS  MAIL  VOLUMES  AND  COSTS 
FOR  THE  QUARTER  ENDING  DEC.  31.  1992 


Stnaton 


Original 


Pieces  per     Original  total      Cost  per 


capita 


cost 


capita 


Adams 

Akaka  

Bennett   _.  

4.775 

'"MBiiiiis 

M.MS 

000098 

S1.065  65 

142.305  37 
47.26S  76 
11763.67 

to  00022 

Bentsen  . 

(liiton 

.04731 
46557 
03625 

00838 
07096 

Bingaman 

Bond       

.n743 

Borefl    — -.„«.. 

Boer 



Bradley 

Breaia    

Brown        „.,_.-.._ 

52.577 

.04375 
J075I 

'vim 

a524i0 

.01957 

Bumpers  .. 
Burdick   

Bums  

Ryrx 

15J32.67 

Campoetl  , 
Cliatee   

IM.«5S 

.01528 

Coals 

Cochran  

Conen       

Conrad 

Cowrdell  .   _   

10.Si3J5 

Craig   

Cranston 

DAmalo       

.01047 

Oanlortli     

Dasctile 

11.600 

130,200 

.01731 

12.61307 

00246 

DcConcim  



Oodd      _ 

Dole       

.36041 

""""iiiioii 

Domenici 

Dorgan  

00.061.76 

05204 

DuitnOeri* 

Eion    

FaircWb  ..._ 

Ffingold 

FMHitM  

fdtd      .  .     .   „ 

22.»l5.e3 
99464 

.00524 

FoiK 

Gam 

Glem 

Gm  

i.in 
mm 

.00009 

Gorton    — 

02072 

mii 

00246 
15471 

17.77868 

00365 

Gramm   ,,..„_.. , 

3966697 
100.176  54 

Giasslen  ..        

Gregg 

Hartun    

Hatch 

turn 

23*375 
625.100 

00187 

Hatlield 

Meflin 

Helms    

01396 
02479 

Hollings 

24ji3 
104.100 

31.700 

nm 

77JI2 

412.700 

3SM 

14i70J8 

Jeffords  -..._ 

Johnston  . 
KasseOaiin 

bsten   _ 

.04205 
.02467 

mii 

.01332 
.00348 

MMMdl 



"ST - 

Ken*      

Kotil     

i'Ha'a 

00O99 

Lautenoni 

L«»l<»   

Lewn      ..„_ 

"■■""iwiii 

02367 
16031 
.00640 

4J64  77 
25.42153 
59.73805 

5,60173 

01)047 

LictermM  — 

Lott  

Uiar    ..     

Hack  

00773 
02322 
OOlOl 

Hatliein  ...   

McCain      _       .. 

MetnnpaM  . 

yik.iKki 

""3«'.7iiO 
1.500.135 

31166 

M783 

54.40021 

209.07456 



M<lclltU  

iiiimt>>nw 

*»«*«. 

Muriiawski 

04437 
01607 

Murfjj     ..     ...     . 

NicWes   .... 

Nvnn           ,._ _,.,, 

2J6B.50 

26.134.30 

PackKiood 

Pell 

.02284 
.Ot«30 



Pressler 

PTor     

Reid 

ISJOO 
110.160 

.00340 

Riegle  

Rnlih 

.00201 

RocketelKr 

SENATE  QUARTERLY  MASS  MAIL  VOLUMES  AND  COSTS 
FOR  THE  QUARTER  ENDING  DEC  31,  1992— Continued 


Senators 


*S''       ^*^  '*'     *"•'"" ""»'     Cost  per 
™  '  capita  cost  capita 

pmn 


Roth  

Rudman  ... 
Sanford  .... 
Saitianes  .. 

Sasser  

SeyiTuur  ... 

5hef6»  

Simon    

Simpson  ... 

Smith  

Specter  

Stewns  .... 

Syrnrns  

Thurmond  . 

Wallop  

Warner  

Weiistooe  . 
Wotford    .. 


6C3.4S0 

149.500 


1.174.729 
70,100 


92.750 


l2Un 


.13075        95775.70       .01993 
.03065        21,190.21        J0434 


10277        169.393  42         01482 
15455  9,62086         02121 


.16862        1SJ92.69       12798 


.0893        MA0.40        .00412 


Other  offices 


Total         Total 
pieces        cost 


The  tAct  hfudnit 

Tilt  rmdwit  pro  tenpOfV  . 
The  iiMjonly  leader 
The  minoniT  leader 

The  assistant  maionty  leadv  

The  assistant  oiinanty  leader 
Secntxy  of  mionty  conference 
Secretiiy  of  imiMnty  conference 

Agriculture  Committ»  .. ._ 

Appropnalions  ( 

Armed  Seiwes  CenaMM . 

Banhini  Gomimtlit 

Btidiit  Cijwilf 

Commerce  Cofflfflittie 

Energy  Committee  

Environment  Committee 

Finance  Committee  .      . 

Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
Judiciary  Committa* 
lalwr  Committee 
Rules  Committee 


E 


SmaN  OusMcss  ComnMMt  . 


EHhcs  Commiltat  
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U.S.  Postal  Service, 
Washington.  DC.  March  11.  1993. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Ford. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairma.n:  Detailed  data  on 
franked  mail  usage  by  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
the  first  quarter.  Fiscal  Year  1993.  is  en- 
closed. Total  postage  and  fees  for  the  quarter 
is  $2,958,025. 

A  summary  of  Senate  franked  mail  usage 
based  upon  the  first  quarter  of  actual  data 
for  Fiscal  Year  1993  is  as  follows: 


Volume  

Revenue  per  piece 

Revenue  

Provisional  payments  (pro- 
rated to  December  11. 
1992)  

Excess  in  provisional  pay- 
ments   

The  First  Postal  Quarter  results,  when  pro- 
jected to  an  annual  figure  based  upon  an  ad- 
aptation of  historical  trends  for  Senate 
franked  mail  activity,  provide  the  following 
estimates  for  FY  1993: 

Volume  72.585.281 

Revenue  per  piece S0.2230 


10,739,411 

0.2755 

$2,958,025 


$3,913,044 


$955,019 


Total  revenue  $16,188,748 

Current  appropriation  $20,000,000 

Estimated  surplus  $3,811,252 

However,  due  to  substantial  deviations  in 
Senate  quarterly  mailing  patterns,  these  es- 
timates are  considered  debatable. 

If  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions, 
please  call  Tom  Galgano  of  my  staff  on  (202) 
268-3255. 

Sincerely, 

ALFRED  CARREON,  Jr., 

Manager.  Post  Office 
Accounting,  Finance,  and  Planning. 

FRANKED  MAIL— POSTAL  QUARTER  I.  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 


Subcategories 


Pieces 


Rate 


Amount 


SENATE 
1  Letters  1st  class  Itotal) 
2.  Flats  I  SI  class  (total) 

3  Parcels 

Priority— op  to  1 1  01  _ 
Priority— over  1 1  oi  _ 
4lh  class — regular  .... 

Tom 


6.965.126 
92.240 


SO  2900     $2.019887 
1 0907  100.606 


14,796 
21.194 


4.7014 
38805 


69.562 
82.243 


35  990 


4  2180 


151.805 


4  Orange  bag  pouches 

First  class           

Priority— up  to  11  Ot 

48.419 
657 

3609 
2  9011 

17,474 
1.906 

Priority— over  11  oi 

2.701 

5  1026 

13,782 

Total 
5-  Agriculture  bulletins 

First  class   

Priorily— up  to  II  ■ 

Pnonty— over  1 1  oi  ..    ._ 

3d  class 

4th  class  special  (Bk)  ... 

51.777 
59 

6405 
9J424 

33.162 
563 

Total 

59 

9  5424 

563 

6  reartioolis  4th  class  special 

(Bk)  (total)                

7  Other  (odd  sin  parcels): 

22 

ISOOO 

369311 
111204 

33 

Priority— Over  11  oi  

4th  class  special  (Bk)  

4th  class  regular 

1.089 
4.876 

40,218 
54,223 

Total           

Total  outside  DC  

Permit  impnnt  mailings: 

1st  class  single  piece  rate  .. 

5.965 
346,965 

158325 
4715 

1228 

181867 

94,441 
163.599 

3d  class  bulk  rate    

3^69.662 
300 

160 

9 

438  309 

Parcel  post— PI      

5,456 

Address  collections  (3547s) 
Address  corrections  (3d  CI) 
Mailing  list  coriections  (10 

J500 
J334 

56 

3 

Mailing  list  coritctions 
(more  than  10  names)  ... 

Mailgrams 

IPA— international  pnonty 



Mailing  tees  (registry,  cer- 
tified,  etc)      

—•• — — • 

Postage  due/short  paid  mad 

Permit  lees      

Miscellaneous  charges/adi 

34 

95  856 

Subtotal   

Adjustments  (GTf  to  FfY  1992) 

11.068275 
(328864) 

2805 
4433 

3103,810 
(145,785) 

Grand  total 

10.739  411 

2755 

2,958,025 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  MIDWAY 

•  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
central  Kentucky  town  of  Midway  in 
Woodford  County. 

Midway  was  founded  in  the  early 
1830's  by  the  Louisville  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. At  the  time,  tracks  were  being 
placed  between  Lexington  and  Frank- 
fort, a  town  midway  between  the  two 
cities  developed.  Although  the  Louis- 
ville and  Ohio  Railroad  soon  closed, 
Midway,  which  contains  streets  named 
for  former  L&O  executives,  flourished. 

Today,  most  Kentuckians  equate 
Midway    with    the    beautiful,    rolling 


horse  farms  which  have  brought  the 
bluegrass  international  attention. 
Names  like  Millford.  Airdrie  Stud,  and 
Hurstland  stand  tall  in  this  small  com- 
munity as  a  reminder  of  Kentucky's 
prominence  in  the  horse  industry. 

Horses,  however,  are  not  Midway's 
only  resource.  Midway  College,  origi- 
nally established  in  the  mid-19th  cen- 
tury to  provide  a  formal  education  for 
female  orphans,  today  provides  bacca- 
laureate programs  for  more  than  800 
students  and  is  the  largest  employer  in 
Midway.  Midway  also  boasts  an  active 
historic  business  district.  Visitors,  can 
stroll  through  the  nostalgic  buildings, 
shop  at  numerous  antique  stores,  and 
dine  at  the  elegant  Holly  Hill  Inn  lo- 
cated on  the  edge  of  town. 

Perhaps,  however.  Midways  greatest 
resources  are  its  people.  Midway  resi- 
dents hope  to  see  growth  and  prosper- 
ity in  their  future,  but  they  also  real- 
ize the  importance  of  maintaining 
small-town  values.  Residents  are  ready 
to  work  and  willing  to  sacrifice  for 
their  town,  but  they  want  to  hold  onto 
the  sense  of  community  which  draws 
them  together. 

Mr.  President.  I  honor  the  town  of 
Midway  and  the  good  people  who  make 
this  Kentucky  town  such  an  outstand- 
ing community.  Midway  residents 
should  be  proud  of  their  heritage  and 
excited  about  their  bright  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  Louisville's  Courier-Journal  be 
submitted  in  today's  Congressional 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Midway 
(By  Fran  Ellers) 

Some  high  schools  have  more  students 
than  Midway  has  residents,  but  virtually  no 
other  town  in  Kentucky  has  as  many  advan- 
tages as  the  Woodford  County  community. 

Encircled  by  horse  farms  and  anchored  by 
a  private  college.  Midway  sits  on  an  inter- 
state highway  between  two  major  cities  in 
the  wealthiest  county  in  Kentucky. 

It  is  suffused  with  charm.  The  railroad 
tracks  that  run  through  the  business  district 
are  lined  with  homes  and  buildings  that  are 
certifiably  historic,  or  architecturally  sig- 
nificant, or  both.  Most  are  occupied,  some  by 
successful  retailers. 

It  has  a  glistening  new  elementary  school 
and  a  ritzy  new  subdivision.  Intriguing  peo- 
ple live  there.  On  Saturday  mornings  Gov. 
Brereton  Jones,  who  owns  nearby  Airdrie 
Stud  Farm,  goes  to  a  diner  to  jaw  with  old 
friends  who  advise  him  on  politics.  On  Sun- 
days, the  Rev.  Peggy  Bright^-one  of  three 
women  pastors  in  Midway— leads  the  Midway 
Presbyterian  Church. 

And  during  the  week,  in  an  obscure  but  el- 
egant office  on  Main  Street,  a  local  vision- 
ary plots  how  to  make  it  all  better. 

A  local  visionary? 

It  is  something  few  small  towns  have  but 
most  of  them— even  Midway— need.  For  in 
spite  of  ample  prosperity  and  charm,  Midway 
sank  into  a  sort  of  community  depression 
about  two  years  ago — partly  because 
Logan's,  a  key  clothing  store,  had  closed  and 
partly  because  so  much  energy  was  going 
into  a  dispute  over  development  of  land  near 
Interstate  64. 

Signs  of  the  malaise  are  on  Main  Street, 
also  known  as  Railroad  Street.  The  Midway 


business  district,  with  its  pretty  painted 
storefronts,  antique  shops  and  small  res- 
taurants, once  stood  as  a  model  for  strug- 
gling downtowns.  Although  some  businesses 
are  still  successful,  it's  apparent  that  others 
are  not.  Paint  peels,  stores  change  hands  and 
some  are  open  only  part  time. 

So  new  landlord  Henry  Alexander — who  ad- 
mits, rather  than  proclaims,  that  he  is  "try- 
ing to  be  a  visionary"— is  talking  about 
turning  Midway  around. 

"It's  not  something  you  do  easily.  I  figure 
I'll  be  an  old  man  before  it's  done,"  says  Al- 
exander, an  entrepreneur  who  made  his 
money  by  selling  and  managing  horse  farms. 

"I  just  think  it  can  be  made  bet- 
ter. .  .  .  I'm  very  near  the  point  of  just  com- 
mitting to  it  completely  and.  as  the  old  say- 
ing goes,  just  have  at  it.  If  you've  got  it  in 
you.  you  have  got  to  do  something  about  it." 

It's  not  that  Alexander  wants  to  muscle 
aside  Midway's  city  council,  which  is  sup- 
porting development,  or  stampede  the  strug- 
gling merchants  guild.  He  has  purposely 
steered  clear  of  both  so  he  can  remain  objec- 
tive. 

But  Alexander  has  the  ideas — they  come 
tumbling  out  in  conversation— and  the 
means  to  influence  the  future.  His  financial 
interests  include  at  least  four  buildings  on 
Railroad  Street.  He  also  has  experience  on 
development  issues  as  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  compromise  over  the  widening  of  historic 
Paris  Pike  in  Fayette  and  Bourbon  counties. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  preservation  group 
that  once  opposed  it. 

He  also  has  intent,  and  that  counts  for  a 
lot.  "Henry  can  do  it."  says  Rose  Lyons,  who 
runs  the  Holly  Hill  Inn,  a  restaurant  and  inn 
in  a  Victorian  home  at  the  edge  of  town. 

"I  feel  like  his  heart  and  his  head  are  in 
the  same  place,"  agreed  Becky  Moore,  a 
leader  in  the  fight  against  major  develop- 
ment along  the  interstate.  Although  Moore 
said  she  regrets  that  Alexander  hasn't  joined 
the  group  that  is  fighting  major  develop- 
ment, "He's  in  the  best  position  to  sort  of 
take  advantage  of  what  we've  done." 

Obviously  Alexander  isn't  the  first  local  vi- 
sionary— others  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Railroad  Street  and  other  as- 
pect of  Midway — nor  is  he  the  only  one  now. 

In  recent  years  Midway  College,  which  was 
a  junior  college  for  women,  took  a  calculated 
risk  in  adding  baccalaureate  degrees,  while 
retaining  its  identity  as  the  state's  only 
women's  college.  It  is  now  growing  again, 
both  as  a  commuter  campus  for  adults  who 
need  a  degree  to  get  better  jobs,  and  as  a 
home  Tor  traditional  college  students. 

Furthermore.  Mayor  Carl  Rollins,  Moore 
and  others  have  been  trying  to  improve 
things  in  Midway — even  though  they  are 
sometimes  at  cross  purposes.  They  com- 
promised on  developing  the  new  subdivision, 
for  instance,  but  remain  at  loggerheads  on 
developing  the  area  near  the  interstate. 

Alexander  would  focus  energy  and  finances 
on  ideas  that  could  work  downtown,  while 
contemplating  how  to  reach  a  compromise 
on  the  interstate  issue.  The  son  of  horse- 
farm  groom  who  grew  up  along  Paris  Pike, 
Alexander  became  a  successful  horseman  and 
at  one  time  owned  a  farm  near  Midway. 
About  five  years  ago  he  bought  a  building 
downtown,  but  later  the  retail  climate  began 
to  suffer. 

"I  sort  of  woke  up  one  day  and  thought, 
'My  building's  not  worth  a  nickel.'"  Alexan- 
der said  recently.  "It  became  a  matter  of.  do 
you  go  forward  or  do  you  just  pull  back?" 

Alexander  went  forward,  buying  three 
other  buildings,  including  the  vacant 
Logan's,  which  at  one  time  drew  customers 


from  all  over  Central  Kentucky.  He  has  been 
looking  for  a  clothier  for  the  building— and 
may  have  found  one.  he  said.  But  he  has  big- 
ger ideas.  He  and  his  wife  have  been  visiting 
small  towns  in  other  states  for  inspiration. 

"The  only  thing  I'm  absolutely  sure  of  is 
that  it  seems  to  a  little  business  district  like 
Railroad  Street,  the  most  important  thing  is 
a  restaurant."  he  said. 

Midway  already  has  two  on  Railroad 
Street,  but  Alexander  would  like  to  see  a 
bigger  draw — such  as  an  old-fashioned  board- 
ing-house restaurant,  the  kind  at  which 
heaping  helpings  are  passed  around  in  big 
bowls. 

"Most  everything  we're  thinking  of  is  built 
in  some  way  around  nostalgia."  he  said.  He 
added.  "It  just  seems  today  that  we  have  lost 
a  lot  of  values  in  our  lives.  Your  can  sort  of 
regain  that  feeling  in  a  little  town  like  Mid- 
way. My  push  right  now  is  just  trying  to 
*  *  *  recapture  that." 

The  development  issue  is  related.  Midway 
sits  ofT  1-84  on  a  stretch  of  horse  farms  be- 
tween Lexington  and  Frankfort,  but  there  is 
little  development  for  a  much  longer  stretch, 
one  of  the  most  scenic  in  the  Bluegrass  Con- 
templating, say,  a  McDonald's  at  the  Mid- 
way exit  is  unthinkable  to  many. 

But  Mayor  Rollins  is  perfectly  willing  to 
make  such  an  inflammatory  suggestion,  say- 
ing that  while  there  is  no  plan  for  a  McDon- 
ald's, he  doesn't  think  it  would  be  a  bad  idea. 

Midway  should  think  about  the  changing 
needs  of  the  families  who  live  there,  and 
think  about  the  long  term,  particularly  if 
the  horse  industry  continues  to  falter,  he 
said. 

Young  families  "would  like  to  see  a  place 
where  you  could  go  get  something  to  eat 
quick,"  he  said.  Even  though  the  unbroken 
expanse  of  horse  farms  is  arguably  Midway's 
ace  in  the  hole,  "We  can't  continue  to  expect 
the  horse  farms  around  here  to  continue  to 
maintain  this  parklike  atmosphere"  without 
some  sort  of  tradeoff. 

Rollins  says  that  to  provide  services,  the 
city  needs  a  broader  tax  base,  even  though 
he  admits  that  the  budget  is  in  no  trouble. 
Midway,  whose  biggest  employer  is  the  col- 
lege, should  provide  jobs  for  its  citizens  like 
"any  healthy  city."  he  says. 

But  Moore  and  others  wonder  why  people 
in  Midway  work  in  Lexington.  Frankfort  and 
Versailles,  where  there  are  plenty  of  jobs 
within  a  short  commute.  Small  businesses 
are  best  for  Midway,  they  contend. 

Small  businesses  have  certainly  prospered. 
D.  Lehman  &  Sons  has  been  open  on  Winter 
Street  for  about  150  years,  and  has  an  estab- 
lished clientele  for  its  antiques.  It's  also  still 
in  the  family.  William  Feagin,  23,  is  manag- 
ing it  now,  and  hopes  to  restore  the  old  fam- 
ily home  nearby  and  live  there.  Years  ago 
David  Lehman  designed  some  of  the  town's 
homes  and  buildings,  giving  them  a  distinc- 
tive flair. 

Around  the  corner  on  Railroad  Street,  The 
Red  Brick  House,  which  offers  antiques  and 
gifts,  opened  20  years  ago  to  begin  an  earlier 
resurgence.  Proprietor  Ann  Sullivan  wants 
to  help  revive  Midway  as  well,  but  is  con- 
centrating for  now  on  what  seems  like  a 
small  thing— a  "Welcome  to  Midway"  sign. 

The  sign  is  actually  an  old  controversy. 
Years  ago.  Phyllis  George  Brown,  the  wife  of 
then-Gov.  John  Y.  Brown  Jr..  helped  arrange 
for  an  interstate  exist  sign  that  says  "His- 
toric Midway."  one  way  of  luring  people  to 
stop.  But  that  didn't  comply  with  federal  law 
so  the  state  took  it  down,  along  with  another 
sign  that  was  visible  from  the  interstate.  Re- 
cently the  state  erected  a  sign  alerting  visi- 
tors to  the  historic  district  but  there  still 
isn't  a  bona  fide  welcome  sign. 
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As  Sullivan,  a  young  mother,  discussed 
Midway  one  recent  afternoon.  Liz  Columbia, 
who  also  works  at  The  Red  Brick  House,  re- 
called when  things  were  different — when 
trains  came  through  town  regularly,  and 
When  people  milled  around  on  Saturday 
nights  at  the  stores  of  a  variety  of  eccentric 
proprietors. 

"Then  they  all  died  off  and  nobody  else 
took  over.  Thafs  the  time  when  you  mother 
came  in  town."  she  told  Sullivan. 

Sullivan's  mother.  Marilyn  Grlese.  helped 
get  Railroad  Street  going,  but  died  late  last 
year.  But  she  never  quit  believing  in  Mid- 
way. Sullivan  said. 

"My  mother  said  right  before  she  got  sick, 
it  will  come  back." 

Population  (1980):  1,290;  Woodfort  County. 
19.955. 

Per  capita  income  (Woodford  County,  1969): 
$21,819.  or  $7,996  above  the  State  average. 

Jobs  (Woodford  County.  1989):  Manufactur- 
ing. 3.223:  wholesale/retail.  1.303:  services. 
1,133;  state>local  governments.  658:  contract 
construction.  292. 

BIO  employees:  Midway  College  is  the  big- 
gest employer  in  Midway  with  100  jobs;  oth- 
ers are  Tococo  Inc.  maker  of  blue  jeans.  75: 
and  Northside  Elementary.  47. 

Transportation:  Roads— 1-64.  U.S.  62  and 
U.S.  421  all  serve  Midway  as  does  the  old 
Frankford  Pike.  Rail— Midway  is  not  served 
by  CSX.  Air— Lexington's  Blue  Grass  field  is 
just  a  few  minutes  away. 

Media:  Besides  Midway  College  publica- 
tions, the  Woodford  Sun.  a  weekly  news- 
paper, circulates  in  Midway. 

Education:  The  new  Northside  Elementary 
has  356  students.  Also.  57  attend  Woodbridge 
Academy  for  students  with  learning  disabil- 
ities. Midway  College  had  about  800  full-time 
and  part-time  students  last  fall. 

Topography:  Midway,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bluegrass.  is  surrounded  by  rolling  land  and 
horse  farms. 

FAMOUS  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

Midway  College.  Kentucky's  only  women's 
college,  evolved  from  the  Kentucky  Female 
Orphan  School,  which  was  established  to  pro- 
vide a  formal  education  for  young  woman 
who— in  the  mid-19th  century— had  little 
prospect  for  schooling  of  any  kind.  Today. 
Midway  College  offers  a  broad  array  of  pro- 
grams for  its  more  then  800  students. 

A  West  Virginia  native.  Gov.  Brerston 
Jones  married  Elizabeth  Alexander  Lloyd,  a 
member  of  a  prominent  Woodford  County 
family.  He  operates  Airdree  Stud,  a  thor- 
oughbred farm  not  far  them  Midway. 

Midway  was  the  first  town  in  Kentucky  to 
be  laid  out  by  a  railroad,  on  a  railroad,  in 
the  early  1930's  the  Louisville  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road was  laying  track  from  Lexington  to 
Frankfort  and  Midway  was  laid  out  midway 
between  the  two  cities.  As  a  railroad,  the 
L&O  didn't  last  long— the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  eventually  took  over— 
but  it  named  the  streets  in  Midway  after 
some  of  its  executives,  such  as  Winter.  Turn- 
er. Gratz.  Bruen  and  Higgins.  The  track  still 
runs  thought  the  center  of  town,  but  trains 
only  go  through  once  or  twice  a  day,  locals 
say. 

Midway  makes  two  culinary  claims  to 
fame— the  Trackside  Pie  at  Depot  res- 
taurant, which  won  first  prize  in  Procter  Si 
Gamble's  1984  national  dessert  bakeoff,  and 
Porterhouse  steaks.  The  trackside  has  ele- 
ments of  Derby,  pecan  and  chess  pie — choco- 
late chips,  nuts  and  coconut  flakes.  The 
Depot  has  changed  hands  in  the  last  decade, 
but  the  pie  remains  a  staple.  The  Porter- 
house steak  apparently  originated  in  the  late 
1870'8  when  Susan  Porter  operated  a  board- 


ing house  on  Winter  Street  called  the  Porter 
House,  which  served  the  big  cut  of  beef.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SERV- 
ICE REPORTS  AND  IRAQI  NU- 
CLEAR AND  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 
AND  COUNTRIES  AND  COMPA- 
NIES CONTRIBUTING  TO  PRO- 
LIFERATION 

•  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago,  I  asked  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  to  prepare  summaries 
of  what  we  had  learned  about  Iraq's  ef- 
forts to  develop  chemical,  biological, 
and  nuclear  weapons.  I  have  now  re- 
ceived the  first  two  of  these  reports, 
•'Iraq's  Nuclear  Achievements:  Compo- 
nents. Sources,  and  Stature."  (93-323  F) 
and  "Iraqi  Chemical  Weapons  Capabili- 
ties" (93-2928  F). 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
both  reports.  I  believe  that  they  are  es- 
sential for  anyone  interested  in  na- 
tional security,  proliferation,  and  arms 
control.  They  provide  further  docu- 
mentation of  just  how  dangerous  a  na- 
tion Iraq  has  become  and  the  threat  it 
has  posed  to  peace. 

The  report  on  chemical  weapons  pro- 
vides a  summary  of  findings  of  the 
United  Nations  to  date  and  a  detailed 
list  of  the  companies  that  sold  Iraq 
equipment  and  feedstock  used  in  its 
chemical  weapons  efforts. 

Some  of  these  companies  may  well  be 
innocent,  but  many  had  to  have  known 
what  they  were  doing.  In  many  cjases, 
their  governments  also  deliberately 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  what  such  compa- 
nies were  doing.  The  results  were  the 
killing  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Iranians 
and  Kurds,  many  innocent  women  and 
children. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
found  references  to  15  United  States 
firms  whose  equipment  contributed  in 
some  way  to  Iraq's  chemical  weapons 
efforts.  Many  of  these  firms  almost  cer- 
tainly did  not  know  the  end  use  of  the 
goods  that  were  sold  while  others  seem 
to  have  been  little  more  than  Iraqi 
fronts.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  any 
American  firms  were  involved  is  warn- 
ing that  we  need  to  tighten  our  export 
controls  and  intelligence  efforts. 

More  important,  the  CRS  report 
shows  that  the  key  sellers  were  firms 
in  Germany,  and  that  firms  in  nations 
like  Austria,  Belgium,  India.  Italy,  The 
Netherlands,  and  Switzerland  also 
played  an  important  role.  I  hope  that 
the  Governments  and  media  of  these 
countries  will  study  the  list  provided 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
take  every  possible  step  to  expose  the 
facts,  and  act  to  develop  stronger  na- 
tional sanctions  and  controls.  We  all 
need  to  work  together  to  stop  this 
threat  to  all  mankind. 

I  hope  the  new  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention  will  help  convince  nations 
and  companies  not  to  sell  the  tech- 
nology and  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion to  states  like  Iraq.  Iran,  Libya, 
and  North  Korea. 


It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  we 
cannot  rely  on  international  arms  con- 
trol efforts  alone.  We  need  to  use  the 
full  power  of  the  American  economy  to 
confront  supplier  countries  and  compa- 
nies with  powerful  sanctions  in  terms 
of  a  loss  of  access  to  American  market. 
We  also  need  to  arouse  the  conscience 
of  the  world  by  naming  names,  even 
when  these  involve  U.S.  firms  or  firms 
in  allied  countries.  We  need  to  make  it 
clear  that  a  desire  to  export  cannot  be 
translated  into  exporting  death. 

The  report  on  Iraq's  nuclear  weapons 
teaches  us  a  similar  lesson.  It  has  had 
extensive  review  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  it  too  provides  a  new  list 
of  the  countries  and  companies  that 
sold  Iraq  equipment  and  material  for 
use  in  its  nuclear  weapons  program,  as 
well  as  an  up-to-date  summary  of  the 
findings  of  the  U.N.  Special  Commis- 
sion and  IAEA  on  Iraq's  progress  in  de- 
veloping nuclear  "Weapons. 

It  provides  still  further  evidence  of 
how  urgent  it  is  to  focus  on  the  nations 
that  are  the  greatest  threat  to  peace. 
It  makes  it  clear  that  Iraq  has  mas- 
tered most  of  the  design  problems  in 
building  a  nuclear  weapon  and  that  it 
will  retain  substantial  nuclear  tech- 
nology in  spite  of  the  U.N.  and  IAEA 
effort.  It  also  makes  it  clear  that  we 
can  only  prevent  Iraq  from  building  a 
bomb  in  the  future  if  we  enforce  a  rigid 
embargo  on  further  sales  of  nuclear 
and  dual  use  technology. 

It  also  contains  the  names  of  14  U.S. 
firms.  Once  again,  most  of  these  Amer- 
ican firms  almost  certainly  had  no 
knowledge  of  how  their  technology 
would  be  used,  but  such  a  list  dem- 
onstrates that  we  need  to  tighten  our 
efforts.  Once  again,  the  list  of  suppliers 
from  other  nations  makes  it  clear  that 
Europe  provided  the  vast  majority  of 
the  technology  and  equipment  used  in 
Iraq's  nuclear  weapons  effort,  and  that 
several  European  companies  may  well 
have  known  the  probable  end  use  of 
their  sales.. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Clin- 
ton administration  will  add  to  these 
lists  and  tell  the  world  the  names  of  all 
of  Iraq's  suppliers  of  mass  destruction. 
I  hope  it  will  also  break  our  silence  re- 
garding which  governments  and  compa- 
nies deliberately  turned  a  blind  eye  to 
such  exports.  It  is  obscene  that  any 
government  or  company  should  delib- 
erately threaten  the  lives  of  millions  of 
innocent  people  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  clear  that  we  badly  need  to 
strengthen  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Authority,  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,  and  every  aspect 
of  our  export  controls.  We  need  to  do 
this  not  only  to  halt  further  efforts  in 
Iraq,  but  to  place  similar  limits  on  the 
efforts  of  states  like  India,  Iran,  Libya, 
North  Korea,  and  Pakistan. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  again  clear 
that  we  cannot  rely  on  international 
arms  control  efforts  alone.  We  need  to 
use   the   full   power   of  the   American 


economy  to  confront  supplier  countries 
and  companies  with  powerful  sanctions 
in  terms  of  a  loss  of  access  to  the 
American  market. 

We  need  to  arouse  the  conscience  of 
the  world  by  naming  names,  even  when 
these  involve  U.S.  firms  or  firms  in  al- 
lied countries.  We  need  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  expose  the  facts,  and 
act  to  develop  stronger  national  sanc- 
tions and  controls.  If  we  do  not  give 
the  fight  against  proliferation  this  pri- 
ority, we  will  inevitably  see  nuclear 
weapons  used  against  our  friends  and 
allies,  and  possibly  against  our  own 
forces.  Further,  we  will  create  a  world 
in  which  even  the  most  peaceful  states 
may  feel  forced  to  acquire  such  weap- 
ons as  a  deterrent.  There  could  be  no 
greater  tragedy  than  ending  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  between  East  and  West 
only  to  see  it  reborn  in  the  developing 
world.* 


DISTURBING  REPORTS  FROM 
UZBEKISTAN 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret to  have  once  again  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  poor 
human  rights  record  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent State  of  Uzbekistan.  Several 
weeks  ago.  I  reported  in  this  Record 
how.  despite  high  hopes  after  my  visit 
to  the  country  last  April,  the  political 
situation  in  Uzbekistan  had  deterio- 
rated last  year  to  unacceptably  low 
levels,  with  numerous  reports  of  beat- 
ings, arrests,  and  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment of  opposition  activists.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  situation  remains  un- 
changed, and  perhaps  worse. 

Last  week,  I  had  the  honor  as  chair- 
man of  the  Helsinki  Commission  to 
meet  with  Abdumannob  Pulatov,  the 
Uzbek  human  rights  activist  who  had 
been  abducted  in  Bishkek.  Kyrgyzstan, 
by  Uzbek  security  agents  and  forcibly 
returned  to  Tashkent,  Uzbekistan, 
where  he  was  made  to  stand  trial  on 
the  charge  of  "insulting  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  the  president."  Mr. 
Pulatov  was  found  guilty  of  this  crime, 
sentenced  to  3  years,  and  then 
"amnestied  "  by  the  Government.  He 
was  released  and  now  lives  in  Moscow. 
Mr.  Pulatov's  case  was  given  wide- 
spread attention  by  American  and 
international  human  rights  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion. 

Regrettably,  however,  the  story  does 
not  end  there.  Mr.  Pulatov  and  his  fam- 
ily fled  to  Moscow  because  he  believed 
that  they  would  be  safe  there.  But  even 
this  appears  to  be  in  question  and  there 
is  reason  now  to  fear  for  his  safety.  I 
have  received  reports  that  several  days 
prior  to  Mr.  Pulatov's  planned  visit  to 
the  United  States,  a  visit  sponsored  by 
the  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews, 
security  forces  from  Uzbekistan  were 
in  Moscow,  attempting  to  prevent 
Pulatov's  traveling  to  our  country.  In 
the  end,  it  required  the  protective  serv- 


ices of  both  the  United  States  Embassy 
and  the  Moscow  office  of  the  New 
York-based  Helsinki  Watch  to  ensure 
that  Mr.  Pulatov  was  able  to  board  the 
plane  in  Moscow  and  fly  to  the  United 
States. 

Clearly,  any  action  seeking  to  inter- 
fere with  Mr.  Pulatov's  right  to  free- 
dom of  travel  represents  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  all  international  human  rights 
norms  and  standards  of  civilized  behav- 
ior. I  urge  the  Uzbek  Government  to 
cease  all  harassment  of  Mr.  Pulatov, 
and  to  respect  his  rights  as  defined  in 
international  documents  such  as  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  U.N.  Dec- 
laration on  Human  Rights,  which  in- 
clude the  rights  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  travel. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  just  Mr. 
Pulatov's  fundamental  rights  to  free 
speech  that  are  being  violated  by  the 
authorities  in  Uzbekistan.  There  are 
many  other  citizens  of  Uzbekistan  who 
are  under  arrest  or  already  in  prison 
because  of  their  political  beliefs.  Last 
summer,  Mr.  Pulat  Akhunov,  a  leader 
of  the  opposition  Birlik  movement  in 
Uzbekistan  and  a  former  deputy  in  the 
Soviet  Parliament,  was  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  V/z  years  in  prison  on 
charges  of  hooliganism.  Concern  for 
Mr.  Akhunov  has  heightened  recently, 
as  he  has  been  charged  with  new 
crimes,  including  possession  of  narcot- 
ics, charges  which  the  authorities  will 
no  doubt  use  to  keep  Mr.  Akhunov  in 
prison  longer  than  his  original  convic- 
tion called  for.  Such  charges  of 
hooliganism  and  fabricated  drug 
charges  are  unfortunately  all  too  fa- 
miliar to  those  of  us  involved  in  the 
human  rights  struggle  in  the  days  of 
the  old  Soviet  Union.  These  were 
standard  tactics  used  against  dis- 
sidents who  dared  to  speak  out  against 
the  Soviet  Government,  and  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  Uzbek  Government  is 
continuing  to  use  the  methods  of  the 
old  days. 

Other  members  of  the  opposition 
Birlik  movement  have  been  arrested  or 
have  faced  increasing  government  har- 
assment. Nosir  Zakirov  was  recently 
arrested  and  denied  access  to  legal  ac- 
cess. Olim  Karimov  was  arrested  on 
January  19,  1993  and  charged  with  anti- 
state  activities.  Other  Birlik  activists, 
including  Shukhrat  Ismatuallaev, 
Madamin  Narzikulov,  and  Talib 
Yakubov,  have  been  fired  from  their 
jobs  due  to  their  political  activities, 
and  prevented  from  gaining  employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

Another  Uzbek  citizen,  Inamjan 
Tursunov,  has  also  been  the  subject  of 
these  old  style  tactics.  Mr.  Tursunov  is 
a  regional  leader  of  the  only  registered 
opposition  party  in  Uzbekistan,  the 
Erk  Party,  and  a  deputy  in  the 
Uzbekistan  Parliament.  He  was  re- 
cently sentenced  to  2  years,  again  on 
the  charge  of  hooliganism,  a  charge 
that  was  almost  certainly  fabricated  in 
order  to  silence  his  political  activities. 


Another  Erk  Party  member,  Otanazar 
Oripov,  was  arrested  last  December  for 
his  political  activities.  In  fact,  the  Erk 
Party,  though  it  is  the  only  registered 
opposition  party  in  Uzbekistan  and 
hence  the  only  one  allowed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  function  openly,  has  come 
under  escalating  Government  harass- 
ment, including  the  confiscation  of  its 
funds,  which  has  effectively  closed  it 
down.  Its  leader,  Mohammed  Salih.  has 
been  the  subject  of  increasing  Govern- 
ment persecution.  He  was  forced  to  go 
into  hiding  a  number  of  times  in  recent 
months.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Salih  a  few  days  ago  in  which  he  ap- 
pealed for  international  support 
against  a  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
Uzbek  Government  to  arrest  him  on 
charges  of  treason.  And  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  head  of  the  legally  reg- 
istered opposition  party. 

There  are  many  others  who  can  only 
be  called  political  prisoners  in 
Uzbekistan.  Bobur  Shakirov  has  been 
in  custody  since  last  August,  charged 
with  "attempting  to  overthrow  the 
government."  Mr.  Shakirov  was  ar- 
rested for  his  activities  in  a  public  or- 
ganization called  Milli  Majlis.  [Na- 
tional Assembly],  a  roundtable  group 
of  different  opposition  organizations, 
whose  activities  the  Government  has 
termed  treasonous.  Sadly,  this  is  not 
the  first  prison  experience  for  Mr. 
Shakirov,  who  spent  10  years  in  prison 
camps  during  the  Brezhnev  years  on 
charge  of  anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
slandering  the  Soviet  regime. 
Khazratkul  Khudaiberdiev  was  also  ar- 
rested in  December.  1992.  for  his  in- 
volvement with  this  group. 

That  same  month  AbduUa  Utaev. 
chairman  of  the  Islamic  Renaissance 
Party,  was  arrested  and  he  remains  in 
prison.  The  Islamic  Renaissance  Party 
has  been  banned  by  the  authorities 
since  its  inception,  and  its  members 
continually  face  severe  harassment. 
Though  his  party  is  religious  in  ori- 
entation, it  is  nonviolent  in  method; 
moreover,  the  banning  of  religiously 
based  parties  is  prohibited  in  the 
CSCE's  Copenhagen  document.  It  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Utaev  was  arrested  sole- 
ly for  his  political  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  may  argue  that 
there  is  little  we  can  do  to  help  these 
people  unjustly  imprisoned  in  a  far-off 
country.  Others  may  contend  that  we 
should  not  put  pressure  on  the  regimes 
in  the  central  Asian  countries,  since 
they  have,  after  all,  been  independent 
for  just  over  a  year.  Yet  to  those  who 
maintain  that  there  is  little  that  we 
can  do.  I  say  that  to  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Pulatov  is  only  the  most  recent  in  a 
long  line  of  cases  whereby  long-term 
imprisonment,  even  death,  did  not 
ensue  because  of  outside  attention  to 
the  case,  and  international  pressure  on 
the  Government.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Pulatov  and  others  are  convinced  that 
those  mentioned  here  were  imprisoned 
mainly  because  the  outside  world  was 
unaware  of  their  situation. 
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Yes.  it  is  true  that  the  central  Asian 
countries  have  only  just  grained  their 
independence  and  that  we  must  be  real- 
istic and  not  expect  miracles  in  their 
progress  toward  democratization.  It  is 
also  true  that  these  countries  have  suf- 
fered greatly  under  the  Russian  and 
Soviet  colonialist  yoke.  But  our  sitting 
by  while  egregious  human  rights  viola- 
tions are  occurring  will  not  further  the 
process  of  democratization  in  those 
countries,  nor  will  it  ameliorate  the 
desperate  economic  conditions  which 
these  new  States  face.  We  applaud  the 
rightful  entrance  of  the  central  Asian 
countries  into  the  international  com- 
munity, a  move  from  which  we  all  can 
benefit.  But  the  positive  cultural  and 
economic  contribution  the  States  of 
central  Asia  can  make  will  be  sadly 
lost  if  their  most  valuable  resource, 
their  people,  after  so  many  decades  of 
Soviet  repression,  are  still  not  allowed 
the  freedom  to  realize  and  cultivate 
their  potential  as  free  human  beings.* 


THE  QUALITY  CENTER 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Birmingham  News  concerning  the  qual- 
ity center  that  has  been  established  at 
Samford  University  in  Birmingham. 
AL.  The  quality  center  function  is  to 
act  as  a  center  for  quality  improve- 
ment for  all  aspects  of  the  university. 
So  far,  the  results  have  been  outstand- 
ing, both  for  the  faculty  and  students. 
This  is  the  kind  of  innovation  that  we 
need  to  encourage  if  we  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  improving  education  in  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Birmingham  News  be 
printed  following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Birmingham  News.  Jan.  3.  1993] 

Quality  Center  at  Samford  Views 

Students  as  Customers 

(By  Jeff  B.  Hansen) 

The  Total  Quality  Management  craze  that 
swept  through  American  corporations  in  re- 
cent years  is  reaching  academic  institutions 
such  as  Columbia  University.  Carnegie-Mel- 
lon University,  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Oregon 
State  University. 

In  Birmingham,  one  academic  example  is 
Samford  University  and  its  3-year-old  Qual- 
ity Center. 

"This  is  an  internal  effort  at  quality  im- 
provement." said  John  Harris,  assistant  to 
the  provost  for  quality  assessment  at 
Samford. 

The  quality  movement  was  founded  in 
manufacturing  and  used  with  striking  suc- 
cess by  Japanese  auto  and  truck  manufac- 
turers after  World  War  II.  The  movement 
spread  to  service  industries  such  as  health 
care. 

The  advent  of  quality  assessment  at 
Samford— a  quiet,  orderly  campus— means 
looking  at  a  university  with  different  eyes. 

"A  lot  of  faculty  have  a  hard  time  think- 
ing of  students  as  customers,"  Harris  said. 

One  who  doesn't  is  Jennings  Marshall,  an 
associate  professor  of  economics. 


"Think  of  this  as  a  business  where  your  en- 
tire customer  base  turns  over  every  four 
years."  he  said.  "We've  got  to  get  new  cus- 
tomers all  the  time." 

Early  in  the  quality  effort  at  Samford. 
Harris  had  a  statistician  teach  statistics  to 
Samford  President  Thomas  Corts,  the  pro- 
vost, and  vice  presidents. 

"One  skill  managers  have  to  have  is  how  to 
think  about  patterns  rather  than  react  to 
events."  Harris  said.  Statistics,  used  prop- 
erly, can  reveal  patterns  in  a  meaningful 
way. 

One  crux  in  quality  improvement  efforts  is 
to  identify,  map  out  and  understand  the 
process  through  which  work  actually  gets 
done. 

Then,  the  process  is  measured  statistically 
and  improved  for  consistent  results. 

Another  crux  is  deciding  on  goals,  so  the 
entire  organization  achieves  a  constancy  of 
purpose. 

In  their  quality  effort.  Samford's  staff  has 
pounded  out  answers  to  questions  like: 
What's  the  mission  of  the  university?  Who 
are  the  customers?  What  values  does  the 
school  live  by  and  what  is  its  vision  for  the 
future? 

They  also  identified  eight  "cross-func- 
tional" processes  in  the  university— proc- 
esses such  as  living,  enrolling  or  records 
management  that  cut  across  several  admin- 
istrative departments— and  began  an  effort 
to  understand,  map  and  gauge  the  perform- 
ance of  each. 

One  result  was  cutting  the  response  time 
for  dormitory  repairs  from  somewhere  be- 
tween two  and  seven  days  to  within  12  hours. 

Another  cross-functional  team— the  fresh- 
man experience — is  looking  at  the  entire 
first  year,  at  ways  it  can  thrive  or  sour  for 
students. 

"We  understand  a  university  is  not  like 
manufacturing,  but  the  administrative  prin- 
ciples and  people  relationships  are  the 
same,"  Harris  said. 

The  bottom  line  on  quality  improvement 
at  Samford  is  still  up  in  the  air. 

"Most  people  have  thought  that  quality  in 
education  means  more  cost,"  Harris  said. 
"But  in  industry,  as  quality  increases,  cost 
has  gone  down. 

"We  need  to  do  that  in  education;  that 
would  be  a  major  breakthrough  for 
Samford."  Harris  said.  "We  haven't  done  it 
yet." 

Besides  self-examination  and  improve- 
ment, the  Samford  Quality  Center  also  offers 
courses  to  businesses,  given  on  campus  or  at 
a  site  chosen  by  the  company. 

Training  includes  facilitator  classes  for 
those  who  will  lead  quality  teams,  actual 
coaching  or  support  of  quality  control  teams 
and  basic  teaching  of  the  statistical  tools  of 
quality. 

Marshall  teaches  statistical  process  con- 
trol—a batch  of  simple  quantitative  tools 
workers  can  wield  to  reveal  problems  in  the 
work  process. 

Students  get  a  calculator,  a  pocket-sized 
"cheat  sheet"  of  statistical  formulas  and 
charts,  and  encouragement  to  drop  their  fear 
of  statistics. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  a  phobia  about  num- 
bers," said  Marshall.  "There's  that  natural 
fear.  I  have  to  show  them  the  tools  we  use 
can  be  easily  learned. 

"As  they  see  how  numbers  can  help  them, 
then  they  get  over  it." 

Using  statistics  together  with  a  problem- 
solving  process  gives  employees  a  new  con- 
cept of  their  workplace  and  new  powers  to 
improve  it,  Harris  said. 

"What  Jennings  (Marshall)  does  is  teach 
workers  to  view  their  work  process  and  act 
upon  it  as  process,"  Harris  said. 


"Most  companies  don't  have  anybody 
who's  real  comfortable  with  statistics."  Mar- 
shall said.  • 


S.J.  Res. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  en  bloc  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Nos.  36,  37,  38, 
and  40;  that  the  joint  resolutions  and 
bill  be  deemed  read  three  times, 
passed;  and  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  passage  of  these  measures  be  laid 
upon  the  table  en  bloc;  further,  that 
the  consideration  of  these  items  appear 
individually  in  the  Record,  and  any 
statements  appear  at  the  appropriate 
place. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  will  not  object.  Let  me 
state  now,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  did  not  com- 
ment on  the  lengthy  consent  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution. But  I  want  the  record  to  refiect 
that  I  understand  that  is  exactly  what 
we  have  agreed  to.  I  compliment  the 
leadership  for  putting  it  in  a  form  that 
is  so  clear.  I  am  sure  our  Members  will 
now  understand  very  clearly  where  we 
are  tomorrow.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  last  request  that  the  Senator  made. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  requests  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  are  granted. 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

BOARD    OF     REGENTS     APPOINT- 
MENT ACT  OF  1993 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  27) 
providing  for  the  appointment  of 
Hanna  Holborn  Gray  as  a  citizen  regent 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed;  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  27 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  in  accordance  with 
section  5581  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (20  U.S.C.  43),  a  vacancy  on  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, in  the  class  other  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress, shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Hanna  Holborn  Gray  of  Illinois.  The  appoint- 
ment is  for  a  term  of  6  years  and  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

BOARD    OF     REGENTS     APPOINT- 
MENT ACT  OF  1993 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  28) 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  Bar- 
ber B.  Conable,  Jr.  as  a  citizen  regent 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed;  as 
follows: 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  in  accordance  with 
section  5581  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (20  U.S.C.  43).  a  vacancy  on  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, in  the  class  other  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress, shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr..  of  New  York.  The  ap- 
pointment is  for  a  term  of  6  years  and  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
resolution. 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

BOARD    OF     REGENTS    APPOINT- 
MENT ACT  OF  1993 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  29) 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  Wes- 
ley Samuel  Williams,  Jr.  as  a  citizen 
regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed;  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  29 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  in  accordance  with 
section  5581  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (20  U.S.C.  43).  a  vacancy  on  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, in  the  class  other  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress, shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Wesley  S.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  appointment  is  for  a  term  of  6 
years  and  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  resolution. 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
ELECTRONIC  INFORMATION  AC- 
CESS ENHANCEMENT  ACT  OF  1993 

The  bill  (S.  564)  to  esUblish  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  a  means  of 
enhancing  electronic  public  access  to  a 
wide  range  of  Federal  electronic  infor- 
mation, was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed;  as  follows: 
s.  564 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Government 
Printing  Office  Electronic  Information  Ac- 
cess Enhancement  Act  of  1993". 
SEC.    2.    AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    44,    UNITED 
STATES  CODE. 

(a)  In  General.— Title  44.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  41— ACCESS  TO  FEDERAL 
ELECTRONIC  INFORMATION 
"Sec. 

"4101.  Electronic  directory;  online  access  to 
publications;  electronic  storage 
facility. 
"4102.  Fees. 
"4103.  Biennial  report. 
"4104.  Definition. 

§4101.  Electronic  directory;  online  access  to 
publications;  electronic  storage  facility 
"(a)  In  General.— The  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  under  the  direction  of  the  Public 
Printer,  shall— 


"(1)  maintain  an  electronic  directory  of 
Federal  electronic  information; 

"(2)  provide  a  system  of  online  access  to 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, and,  as  determined  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  other  appropriate  publica- 
tions distributed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents;  and 

"(3)  operate  an  electronic  storage  facility 
for  Federal  electronic  information  to  which 
online  access  is  made  available  under  para- 
graph (2). 

"(b)  Departmental  Reql'ests.— To  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  th6  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments shall  accommodate  any  request  by 
the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  to  in- 
clude in  the  system  of  access  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  Information  that  is  under 
the  control  of  the  department  or  agency  in- 
volved. 

"(c)  Consultation.— In  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
shall  consult^- 

"(1)  users  of  the  directory  and  the  system 
of  access  provided  for  under  subsection  (a); 
and 

"(2)  other  providers  of  similar  information 
services. 

The  purpose  of  such  consultation  shall  be  to 
assess  the  quality  and  value  of  the  directory 
and  the  system,  in  light  of  user  needs. 
"$4102.  Fees 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  under  the  direction  of  the  Public 
Printer,  may  charge  reasonable  fees  for  use 
of  the  directory  and  the  system  of  access 
provided  for  under  section  4101,  except  that 
use  of  the  directory  and  the  system  shall  be 
made  available  to  depository  libraries  with- 
out charge.  The  fees  received  shall  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  moneys  received  from 
sale  of  documents  under  section  1702  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  Cost  Recovery.— The  fees  charged 
under  this  section  shall  be  set  so  as  to  re- 
cover the  incremental  cost  of  dissemination 
of  the  information  involved,  with  the  cost  to 
be  computed  without  regard  to  section  1708 
of  this  title. 
"$4103.  Biennial  report 

"Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year,  the  Public  Printer  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  with  respect  to  two  pre- 
ceding fiscal  years,  a  report  on  the  directory, 
the  system  of  access,  and  the  electronic  stor- 
age facility  referred  to  in  section  4101(a).  The 
report  shall  include  a  description  of  the  func- 
tions involved,  including  a  statement  of  cost 
savings  in  comparison  with  traditional  forms 
of  information  distribution. 
"§4104.  Defmition 

"As  used  in  this  chapter,  the  term  'Federal 
electronic  information'  means  Federal  public 
information  stored  electronically.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
chapters  for  title  44.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"41.  Access  to  Federal  Electronic  In- 
formation      4101". 

SEC.  3.  STATUS  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  June  30.  1994,  the  Public 
Printer  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  status  of  the  directory,  the  system  of 
access,  and  the  electronic  storage  facility  re- 
ferred to  in  section  4101  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  2(a). 
SEC.  4.  SPECLVL  RULES. 

(a)  Operational  Deadline.— The  directory, 
the  system  of  access,  and  the  electronic  stor- 
age facility  referred  to  in  section  4101  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section 


2(a).  shall  be  operational  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  First  Biennial  Report.— The  first  re- 
port referred  to  in  section  4103  of  title  44, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section  2(a). 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  December 
31.  1995. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  Kentucky  for 
his  hard  work  in  passing  S.  564.  the 
Government  Printing  Office  Electronic 
Information  Access  Enhancement  Act. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  act 
is  to  enhance  public  access  to  Federal 
electronic  information  through  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  As  I  read 
the  bill,  therefore,  the  act  preserves 
without  change  existing  channels  for 
that  access.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  will  continue  to  insure  that 
the  development  of  the  directory,  on- 
line access  system,  and  electronic  stor- 
age facility  authorized  by  new  section 
4101  does  not  result  in  the  withholding, 
delaying,  or  restriction  of  access  to 
Federal  electronic  information  in  the 
form  of  magnetic  tapes  or  other  bulk 
media.  Parties  requesting  this  data 
must  continue  to  be  treated  in  a  non- 
discriminatory fashion,  and  no  new  re- 
strictions on  reuse  or  redissemi nation 
of  the  data  may  be  imposed. 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct.  As  the 
committee  report  on  the  act  makes  ab- 
solutely clear,  nothing  in  this  act 
should  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
Superintendent  to  impose  any  restric- 
tions on  the  publics  use  or  reuse  of 
Federal  electronic  information,  or  to 
diminish  the  public's  timely  and  non- 
discriminatory access  to  such  informa- 
tion through  existing  means. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9  a.m..  Tuesday,  March 
23;  that  following  the  prayer,  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  deemed  approved 
to  date;  and  the  time  for  the  two  lead- 
ers be  reserved  for  their  use  later  in 
the  day;  that  the  Senate  then  resume 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  34  (S. 
Con.  Res.  18),  the  concurrent  budget 
resolution;  that  upon  resuming  the 
budget  resolution,  there  be  80  minutes 
remaining  for  debate  on  the  Murkow- 
ski  amendment  No.  203  with  no  second- 
degree  amendment  in  order  thereto; 
that  when  the  time  is  used  or  yielded 
back  the  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside;  and,  that  should  a  vote  be 
ordered  to  occur  with  respect  to  this 
amendment,  the  vote  occur  upon  dis- 
position of  the  Gorton  amendment  No. 
209.  and  with  respect  to  the  Gorton 
amendment  No.  209.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  20  minutes  for 
debate  on  the  amendment  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  the  usual  form; 
that  the  vote  on  or  in  relation  to  the 
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Gorton  amendment  No.  209  occur  upon 
disposition  of  the  Leahy  amendment 
No.  202;  that  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  from  12:30  p.m.  to  2:15 
p.m.  in  order  to  accommodate  the  re- 
spective party  luncheons. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  several  requests 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection.  The  requests 
are  agreed  to. 


the  Senate  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
as  previously  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  7:18  p.m.,  recessed  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday.  March  23.  1993,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 


Executive   nominations   received   by 
the  Senate  March  22.  1993: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

FRA.VK  N  NEWMAN,  OF  CALIFORNIA.  TO  BE  AN  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY.  VICE  JEROME  H  POW- 
ELL. RESIGNED 


LESLIE  B  SAMUELS.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY,  VICE  FRED  T 
GOLDBERG.  JR  ,  RESIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

GEORGE  EDWARD  MOOSE.  OF  MARYLAND.  A  CAREER 
MEMBER  OF  THE  SENIOR  FOREIGN  SERVHCE.  CLASS  OF 
MINISTER-COUNSELOR.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE.  VICE  HERMAN  JAY  COHEN.  RE- 
SIGNED 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

THOMAS  P  CRUMBLY.  OF  VIRGINIA.  TO  BE  AN  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY  (ENVIRONMENTAL  RES- 
TORATION AND  MANAGEMENT).  VICE  LEO  P  DUFFY.  RE- 
SIGNED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

JACK  R  DEVORE.  JR  .  OF  TEXAS.  TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY.  VICE  DESIREE  TUCKER- 
SORINI.  RESIGNED 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, subcommittees,  joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest — designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Congressional  Record 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
March  23,  1993.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETINGS  SCHEDULED       i 

MARCH  24 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  markup  S.  25.  to 
protect    the    reproductive    rights    of 
women. 

StM30 
9:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  Closed  hearings  on  international 
security  environment. 

SR^222 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  473.  to  pro- 
mote the  industrial  competitiveness 
and  economic  growth  of  the  U.S.  by 
strengthening  the  linkages  between  the 
laboratories  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  the  private  sector  and  by  sup- 
porting the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  technologies  critical  to  the  eco- 
nomic, scientific  and  technological 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  assessing  environ- 
mental threats. 

SD^06 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  Admin- 
istration's proposals  to  stimulate  the 
American  economy. 

SD-215 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing,  on  the  Treaty  on  Open 
Skies,   with   12  Annexes  (Treaty   Doc. 
102-37). 

S-116,  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  171.  to 
establish  the  Department  of  the  Envi- 


ronment, provide  for  a  Bureau  of  Envi- 
ronmental Statistics  and  a  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Improving  En- 
vironmental Protection,  and  S.  20,  to 
provide  for  the  establishment,  testing, 
and  evaluation  of  strategic  planning 
and  performance  measurement  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

SD-342 
11:00  a.m. 
Joint  Printing 
To  hold  an  organizational  meeting. 

SR-301 
11:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Joan   E.    Spero.   of  New   York,   to   be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
and  Agricultural  Affairs. 

S-116,  Capitol 
1:30  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  veterans  compensation  cost 
of  living  adjustments,  and  to  examine 
the  processing  and  adjudication  timeli- 
ness and  staffing  of  veterans  claims. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy     and     Water    Development     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Harriet  C.  Babbitt,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

SD-419 

MARCH  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  break- 
down of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
tax   enforcement   regarding   multi-na- 
tional corporations. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1994  for  the  Resolution  Trust  Cor- 
poration. 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  4.  to  promote 
the  industrial  competitiveness  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  and  expanding  the  civil- 
ian technology  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  to  stimulate 
the  American  economy. 

SD-215 


Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Strobe  Talbott,  of  Ohio,  to 
be  Ambassador  at  Large  and  Special 
Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  New  Independent  States,  and  Joan 
E.  Spero,  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  and 
Agricultural  Affairs. 

SD-m9 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calenda.r  business. 

SD-2a6 
Joint  Organization  of  Congress 
To  resume  hearings  on  congressional  re- 
form pro[>osals. 

S-5.  Capitol 

10:15  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Timothy  E.  Wirth.  of  Colorado,  to  be 

Counselor  of  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-419 

MARCH  26 

10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Terrence  R.  Duvernay  Sr..  of  Georgia, 
to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Jean  Nolan,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Lawrence  H.  Summers,  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  to  be  an  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

SD-538 
Governmental  Affairs 

Federal    Services.    Post   Office,   and   Civil 
Service  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine   firearms 
import  licensing  and  policies. 

SD-342 

MARCH  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy     and     Water     Development     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy     and     Water     Development     Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

MARCH  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy     and     Water     Development     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
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9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  science  of  global 
climate  change. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-G50 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy     and     Water    Development     Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1994  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 
2:30  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  447.  to  facilitate 
the    development   of   Federal    policies 
with  respect  to  those  territories  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

SD-366 

MARCH  31 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  legislative  recommendations 
of   AMVETS.    the    Veterans   of   World 
War  I,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, the  American  Ex-Prisoners  of  War. 
the   Non-Commissioned  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  National  Association 
of  Uniformed  Services. 

345  Cannon  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cost 
and  other  factors  affecting  the  health 
care  choices  of  veterans. 

SR-^18 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy     and     Water    Development     Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  energy 
and  water  development  programs. 

SD-192 

APRIL  1 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
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eral  Highway  Administration,  focusing 
on  implementation  of  the  Intermodal 
Surface  Transportation  Efficiency  Act. 

SD-116 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Renewable  Energy,  Energy  Efficiency,  and 
Competitiveness  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  opportuni- 
ties and  barriers  to  commercialization 
of  renewable  energy  and  energy  effi- 
ciency technologies. 

SD-366 

APRIL  20 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance,  focusing  on  sustainable  de- 
velopment goals  and  strategies. 

SD-138 

APRIL  21 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

SD-192 

APRIL  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine   environ- 
mental problems  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

SD-342 

MAY  4 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance   and    U.S.    international    eco- 
nomic and  commercial  interests. 

SI>-138 

MAY  6 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  focusing 
on  procurement  reform. 

SD-138 
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MAY  11 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  se- 
curity interests. 

SD-138 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  focusing  on  marine  safe- 
ty. 

SD-138 

MAY  18 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  foreign  as- 
sistance and  transnational  issues,  fo- 
cusing on  population,  environment, 
health,  narcotics,  and  anti-terrorism 
issues. 

SD-138 

MAY  25 

2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  foreign  assistance 
and  the  transition  to  democracy  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

SD-138 

MAY  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, focusing  on  drunk  dinving. 

SD-138 

JUNES 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1994  for  foreign 
assistance. 

SD-138 
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